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PREFATORY    NOTE. 


_______  t  has  been  to  give  ALL  the  words  in  the  English  language  now  in  use,  with  their  several  significations 

re-investigated,  re-classified,  arranged  afresh,  and  illustrated  by  examples,  a  large  number  of  them  having  been  brought  together  by 

independent  research. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  very  large  number  of  obsolete  words  have  been  introduced,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  afford  readers  much 
assistance  in  the  perusal  of  Old  English  authors.  Obsolete  spellings  and  significations  of  existing  words  have  also  been  given,  the 
latter  chronologically  arranged,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  show  the  process  by  which  the  present  meaning  has  arisen.  Obsolete  words  and 
significations  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,*;  those  which  have  not  dropped  altogether  out  of  use,  but  are  only  rarely  found,  with  an 
obelisk,  t. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  scientific  and  technical  terms. 

COMPOUND  WORDS  in  which  complete  adhesion  has  taken  place  between  the  two  or  more  constituents  have  been  arranged  as 
independent  words;  while  those  still  so  loosely  united  as  to  be  usually  connected  by  hyphens,  have  been  placed  under  the  first  word 

of  the  compound. 

THE  PRONUNCIATION  is  indicated  by  diacritical  marks,  a  key  to  which  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  several  pages.  The  division 
into  syllables  has  been  made  solely  with  reference  to  pronunciation,  and  with  no  reference  to  the  etymology  of  the  word.  In  syllables 
wherein  two  or  more  vowels  corns  together,  not  forming  diphthongs,  only  that  one  of  them  which  gives  its  sound  to  the  syllable  bears 
a  diacritical  mark,  the  others  being  treated  as  mute.  Thus,  in  bread,  sea,  H6at,  the  a  is  mute,  the  syllables  being  pronounced  as  if 
spelled  bred,  se,  flot.  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  bear  a  mark  upon  the  accented  syllable,  as  al  -tSr. 

THE  ETYMOLOGY  will  be  found  enclosed  within  brackets  immediately  following  each  word.  To  understand  the  plan  adopted,  let 
it  be  noted  (1)  that  retrogression  is  made  from  modern  languages  to  ancient ;  and  (2)  that  when  after  a  word  there  appears  such  a 
derivation  as  this-"  In  Fr Sp Port Ital from  Lat "  the  meaning  is,  not  that  it  passed  through  Italian,  Portu- 
guese, Spanish,  and  Fiench  before  reaching  English,  but  that  there  are  or  have  been  analogous  words  in  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Italian,  all  derived,  like  the  English,  from  a  Latin  original. 

The  illustrations  are  intended  not  for  the  purpose  of  embellishment  merely,  but  also  to  impart  a  conception  of  the  objects  repre 
sented  clearer  than  any  mere  verbal  definition  could  afford. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  THIS  WORK. 


A.  N.    Anglo-Norman. 

Arab.    Arabic. 

Aram.    Aramaic. 

Arm.    Armorican. 

A.  S.    Anglo  Saxon. 

Assyr.    Assyrian. 

Bohe.    Bohemian,  or  (  zech. 

Bret.    Bas-Breton,  or  Celtic  of  Brit- 
tany. 

Celt.    Celtic. 

Chal.    Chaldee. 

Dan.    Danish. 

Dut.    Dutch. 

E.    Eastern,  or  East. 

E.Aram.    East  Aramaean,  generally 
called  Chaldee. 

Eng.    English,  or  England. 

Eth.    Etmopic. 

Flom.    Flemish. 

Fr.    French. 

Fries.    Friesland. 

Fris.    Frisian. 

Gael.    Gaelic. 

Ger.    German. 

Goth.    Gothic. 

Gr.    Greek. 

Gris.    Language  of  the  Orisons. 

Heb.    Hebrew. 

Hind.    Hindustani. 

Icel.    Icelandic. 

IT.    Irish. 

Ital.    Italian. 

Lat.    Latin. 

Lett.    Lettish,  Lettonian. 

L.  Ger.    Low  German,  or  Platt 
Deutsch. 

Lith.    Lithuanian. 

MediiBv.  Lat.    Medieval  Latin. 


Mag._  Magyar. , 


Ger.    Middle  High  German. 
Mid.  Lat.    Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
N.    New. 

N.H.  Ger.    New  High  German. 
Norm.    Norman. 
Norw.    Norwegian,  Norse. 
O.    Old. 

O  H.  Ger.    Old  High  German. 
O.  8.'   Old  Saxon. 
Pers.    Persian. 
Phoenic.    Phoenician. 
Pol.    Polish. 
Port.    Portuguese. 
Prov.    Provencal. 
Provinc.      Provincial. 
Russ.    Russian. 
Rabb.    Rabbinical. 
Sam.    Samaritan. 
Sansc.    Sanscrit. 
Berr.    Servian. 


Slav.    Slavonic. 
Sp.    Spanish. 
Sw.    Swedish. 
Syr.    Syriac. 
Tout.    Teutonic. 
Turk.    Turkish. 
Walach.    Walachian. 
Wei.    Welsh. 


a.,  or  adj.    adjective. 

adv.    adverb. 

art.    article. 

conj.    conjunction. 

interj.    interjection. 

particip.    participial. 

pa.  par.    past  participle. 

•pr.  par.    present  participle. 

prep,    preposition. 

pro.    pronoun. 

s.,  subst.,  or  substan.    substantive,  or 

noun. 

v.  i.    verb  intransitive, 
r.  t.    verb  transitive. 


ablat.    ablative. 

accus.    accusative. 

agric.    agriculture. 

alg.    algebra. 

qnat.    anatomy. 

ontiq.     antiquities. 

aor.    aorist. 

approx.    approximate,  -ly. 

iirch.    architecture. 

arctueol.    archaeology. 

arith.     arithmetic. 

astr.il.    astrology. 

astrpn.    astronomy. 

auxil.    auxiliary. 

Bib.    Bible  or  Biblical. 

biol.    biology. 

bot.    botany. 

carp,    carpentry. 

C'ent.    Centigrade. 

class,    classical. 

Ch.  hist.    Church  history. 

cf.    compare. 

C.G.  S.    Centimetre-gramine-second. 

chem.    chemistry. 

chrmi.    chronology. 

cogn.    cognate. 

comm.    commerce. 

comp.    comparative. 

compos,    composition. 

conchol.    conchology. 

contr.    contracted,  or  contraction. 

crystallou.    crystallography. 

dof.    definition. 


der.    derived,  derivation. 

dimin.    diminutive. 

dram,    dramatically. 

dynam.    dynamics. 

E.    East. 

eccles.    ecclesiastical. 

econ.    economy. 

o.  g.    exempli^  g_ratia=for  example. 

elect,    electricity 

entom.    entomology. 

etym.    etymology. 

ex.    example. 

f.,  or  fern,    feminine. 

fig.    figurative,  figuratively. 

fort,    fortification. 

freq.    frequentative. 

fr.    from. 

fut.    future. 

gen.    general,  generally. 

send,    gender. 

gonit.    genitive. 

goog.    geography. 

gool.    geology. 

goom.    geometry. 

gram,    grammar. 

her.    heraldry. 

hist,    history. 

hor.    horology. 

hortic.    horticulture. 

hydraul.    hydraulics. 

hydros,    hydrostatics. 

i.e.    idesr=that  is. 

ichthy.    ichthyology. 

Ibid.    »&!'dem  =  thesamc. 

imp.    impersonal. 

imper.    imperative. 

inuic.    indicative. 

infin.    infinitive. 

intens.    intensitive. 

lang.    language. 

Linn.    Linnflpus. 

lit.    literal,  literally. 

mach.    machinery. 

m.,  or  masc.    masculine. 

math,    mathematics. 

mech.    mechanics. 

med.    medicine,  medical. 

met.    metaphorically. 

metal,    metallurgy. 

metaph.    metaphysics. 

meteorol.    meteorology. 

meton.    metonymy. 

mil.,  milit.    military. 

min.,  miner,    mineralogy. 

mod.    modern. 

myth,    mythology. 

N.    North. 

n.,  or  neut.    neuter. 

Bat.  phil.'  natural  philosophy. 


naut.    nautical. 

nomin.    nominative. 

numis.    numismatology. 

obj.    objective. 

obs.    obsolete. 

ord.    ordinary. 

ornith.    ornithology. 

paloeont.    palaeontology. 

pass,    passive. 

path,    pathology. 

perf.    perfect. 

p«rs,    person,  personal. 

persp.    perspective. 

phar.    pharmacy. 

phil.     philosophy. 

philol.    philology. 

phot,    photography. 

phren.    phrenology. 

phys.    physiology. 

pi.,  plur.    plural. 

poet,    poetry,  or  poetical. 

polit.  econ.    political  economy. 

poss.    possessive. 

pref.    prefix. 

pres.    present. 

pret.    preterit. 

prim,    primary. 

priv.    privative. 

prob.    probable,  probably. 

pron.    pronounced,  pronunciation, 

pros,    prosody. 

psychol.    psychology. 

pyrotech.    pyrotechnics. 

q.  v.    quod  t<ide=wliicli  see. 

rhet,    rhetoric. 

Scrip.    Scripture. 

sculp,    sculpture. 

sing,    singular. 

S.    South. 

sp.  gr.    specific  grants 

spec,    special,  specially. 

suff.    suffix. 

sup.    supine. 

surg.    surgery. 

tech.    technical. 

theol.    theology. 

trig,    trigonometry. 

typog.    tyix)graphy. 

var.    variety. 

viz.    namely. 

\V.    West. 

zool.    zoology. 


*  Obsolete  words. 

t  Words  rarely  used. 

=  Equivalent  to,  or  signifying. 

If  Nota  bsne=take  notice. 


counterstroke 

COUn  -ter  Stroke,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  stroke.] 
A  .-troke  or  blow  in  response  or  return. 

coun'-ter-sub-ject,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  sub- 
cc*.] 

Music:  When  the  subject  of  a  fugue  has  been 
proposed  by  one  voice,  it  is  usual  for  the  answer, 
which  is  taken  up  by  another  voice,  to  be  accom- 
panied by  the  former  with  a  counterpoint  suffi- 
ciently recognizable  as  a  definite*  subject  to  take 
its  part  in  the  development  of  the  fugue,  and  this 
is  called  the  countcrsubject.  (Grove.)  [FUGUE.] 

coun  -ter-sunk,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COUNTER- 
SINK, v.J 

^[  (1)  Counter sui\k-hi'ad<.'< I  bolt:  A  holt  having  a 
beveled  head,  which  is  let  into  a  corresponding 
cavity  in  one  of  the  pieces  which  it  binds  together, 

(2)  Counter  sunk  nail:  A  uail  with  a  conical  head 
like  a  wood-screw. 

*co~un  -ter-sunk,  s.    [COUNTERSINK,  s.] 

*c6un'-te"r-sway,  s.  [Prof,  counter,  and  Hirai/.] 
Au  opposing  or  contrary  power  or  influence. 

".  .  .  acoMKfersHvrj/  of  restraint  curbing  their  wild 
exorbitance  .  .  ." — Milton:  Doct.  and  Disc.  <>f  Divorce, 

Co"un'-tSr-tal-ljf,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  tally.} 
A  tally  or  voucher  corresponding  to  another. 

*CO~un  ter-taste,  «.  [Pref.  counter,  and  taste.] 
An  opposite  or  false  taste. 

"There  is  u  kind  of  ctnintertaste  founded  on  surprise 
and  curiosity,  which  maintains  a  sort  of  rivuldhip  with 
the  true." — Shenstone. 

coun -ter-ten-or,  a.  Ax.  [YT.contreteneur;  Ital. 
contratenore ;  contro^ against,  opposite  to,  and  ten- 
ore=a  tenor.] 

A.  *48  adjective: 

Music:  The  older  name  for  alto  (q.  v.). 

" .    .    .    a  few  friends  with  countertenor  voices."— Swift. 

B.  As  substantive ; 
Music:  An  alto  voice, 
countertenor-clef,  s. 

Music:  The  C  clef  placed  upon  the  third  line  of 
the  stave  for  the  use  of  countertenor  or  alto  voices, 
the  viola,  &c. 

*coun'-ter-tlde,  s.  [Pref,  counter,  and  tide.]  An 
opposite  tide. 

"Such  were  our  countertidea  at  land,    .    .    ." 

Dryden. 

*co"un  -tor-time,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  time.  Fr, 
contretemps.] 

1.  Literally: 

Afanet/e :  The  defense  or  resistance  of  a  horse, 
that  interrupts  his  cadence,  and  the  measure  of  his 
man6go.  (Carrier's  Diet.) 

2.  Fig. :  An  opposition  or  defense. 

"  J.<et  cheerfulness  on  happy  fortune  wait, 
And  give  not  thus  the  countertime  to  fate." 

Dryden;  Aurengzebe. 

*co"un  -ter-tftrn,  s.  [Prof,  counter,  and  turn.] 
In  plays,  the  crisis  or  catastrophe. 

"...  the  countertum,  which  destroys  that  expecta- 
tion, embroils  the  action  in  new  difficulties,  and  leaves 
you  far  distant  from  that  hope  in  which  it  found  you."— 
Di'l/iicn  :  On  Dramatic  Poesy. 

c6~un-ter-vail ,  *coun-ter-yaile,  *coun~tre- 
vaile,  v.  t.  [O.  FT.  contrevaloir :  contre  =  against, 
and  valoir=\jo  bo  of  power,  to  avail.  J 

I.  Lit.:  To  act  against  with  equal  power  or  force; 
to  counterbalance ;  to  equal. 

"The  outward  streams,  which  descend,  must  be  of  so 
much  force  ns  to  countervail  all  that  weight  whereby  the 
ascending  side  does  exceed  the  other."— Wilkins;  Deed- 
a/us. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  counterbalance  or  be  equivalent  to  in  force 
or  power ;  to  match. 

"...  the  profit  at  last  will  hardly  countervail  the 
inconveniences  that  go  along  with  it." — L' Estrange. 

'1.  To  Compensate. 

"...  the  enemy  could  not  countervail  the  king's 
damage."— Est h.  vii.  i. 

*  coun  '-ter-  vail, «.   [COUNTERVAIL,  v.] 

1,  Lit. :   An  equal  or   counterbalancing  weight, 
power,  or  force. 

2.  Fig.:   An    equivalent,    compensation,    or   re- 
quital. 

"Surely  the  present  pleasure  of  a  sinful  act  is  a  poor 
countervail  for  the  bitterness  of  the  review,  which  begins 
where  the  action  ends,  and  lasts  forever." — South;  Ser- 
mons. 

coun-ter-vailed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COUNTER- 
VAIL, v.] 

coun-ter-vail  -Ing,  pr,  par.,  a.  &  s.  [COUNTER- 
VAIL, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assiibst.:  The  act  or  quality  of  counterbalanc- 
ing, compensating,  or  being  equivalent  to ;  a  coun- 
tervail. 
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countervailing-duty,  s. 

<'"i>t,/i.:  A  duty  charged  on  articles  imported 
from  i'1-rtain  specified  places  to  equalize  the  charges 
on  those  imported  from  elsewhere  or  manufactured 
at  home. 

coun-ter-val-la -tion,  s.    [CONTRAVALLATION.] 

Fort.:  Lines  or  earthworks  round  a  fortress  to 
repel  sorties. 

*coun  -ter-view,  s.    [Pref.  counter,  and  view.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.:  A  position  or  posture  opposite  to  or  fac- 
ing another. 

"  Within  the  gates  of  hell  sat  Sin  and  Death 
In  counterview  within  the  gates." 

Milton:   1>.  L.,  bk.X. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  An  opposite  view,  idea,  or  side  ot  a  question. 

"  M.  Peisse  has  ably  advocated  the  counterview  in  his 
preface  and  appendix." — Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  Contrast  or  opposition;  illustration   by   con- 
trast. 

"I  have  drawn  some  lines  of  Linker's  character,  on 
purpose  to  place  it  in  connteroiew  or  contrast  with  that  of 
the  other  company." —  >'»•//>. 

B.  Painting:  A  contrast  or  situation   in  which 
two  things  illustrate  or  set  off  each  other.  ( Weale.) 

*c6un-tSr-v6te',  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  vote.] 
To  vote  against  or  in  opposition  to  ;  to  outvote. 

"The  law  in  our  minds  being  countervoted  by  the  law 
in  our  members."—  Scott:  Chr.  Life,  I.  iii. 

*coun-ter-wait ,  *coun-ter-wayte,  v.  t.  [Pref. 
counter,  and  wait.]  To  watch  for  to  guard  against. 

"Thanne  schal  ye  evermore  counterwayte  embushe- 
mentz  and  alle  espiaille." — Chaucer:  Tale  of  Metibveus. 
p.  166. 

*coun-ter-weigh'  (weigh  as  wa),r.  t.  &.  i.  [Pref, 
counter,  and  weigh.] 

1.  Trans.:  To  counterbalance,  to  countervail, 

2.  Intrans. :  To  be  equivalent,  to  counterbalance. 
"  If  Wrights  had  ten  fellowships  of  St.  John's,  it  would 

not  counterweigh,  with  the  loss  of  this  occasion."— Ascka  m: 
Lf'ttrr  to  Haven. 

*c6un-ter-wheel  ,  v.t.  I  Pref.  counter,  and  wheel.] 
To  wheel,  turn,  or  direct  in  an  opposite  direction. 
"  Whose  shoots  the  wary  Heron  beat 
With  a  well  counterwheeV d  retreat." 

Lovelace:  Luc.  P.,  p.  23. 

coun-ter-wheel -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Couu- 

TERWHEEL.] 

A.  &  E.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  turning  or  directing  in 
an  opposite  direction. 

*co"un'-tSr-wInd,  *coun  -ter-wlnde,  s.    [Pref. 
counter,  and  wind,]   An  opposing  or  contrary  wind. 
"  Like  as  a  ship,  that  through  the  ocean  wyde 
Directs  her  course  unto  one  certaine  coast, 
Is  met  of  many  a  counter-winde  and  tyde." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  xii.  1. 

*c6un-te"r-w6rU',  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  work.] 
To  work  against,  to  counteract,  to  obstruct  by  op- 
posing operations. 

"  But  heav'n's  great  view  is  one,  and  that  the  whole: 
That  counterworks  each  folly  and  caprice." 

Pope.-  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  238-9. 

coun-ter-work'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [COUN- 
TERWORK, v.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  working  against  or  coui  - 
teracting;  counteraction,  hindrance, 

coun-ter-w5rks,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  counter,  and 
works.} 

Fort. :  Works  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying or  rendering  useless  those  of  the  enemy. 

c6~un-ter-wrougnt  (wrought  as  rat),  pa.  par. 
or  a.  [COUNTERWORK,  v.] 

c6unt'-6B8,  *contas,  *contasse,  *countas, 
*countes,  *  countese,  *  cometas,  *  comytiss, 
*cuntasse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  contesse,  cuntesse;  Ital,  con- 
tessa;  Sp.  <fc  Port,  condessa,  from  Low  Lat.  comi- 
tissa,  comitassa.  from  Lat.  comes— a.  companion.! 

[COUNT  (2),fi.l 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  wife  of  a  count  (in  the  Euro- 
pean continental  nobility)  or  of  an  earl  (in  the  Eng- 
lish peerage). 

"Both  contasse  and  qwene." — Degrevant  (1845). 

"The  Roman  counts  who  displaced  the  Saxon  Earls, 
who  ruled  each  over  a  shire,  were  of  equal  rank  with  the 
noblemen  of  the  conquered  race  whom  they  supplanted, 
and  Countess  now  stands  for  the  wife  of  an  Earl,  the 
Saxon  designation  being  obsolete."— Trench:  On  the  Study 
of  Words,  p.  206. 

2.  Building:  A  size  of  slate,  20  in.  by  10  in. 
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coun '-ties,,  s.  pi.    [ COUNTY.! 

count -Ing,  *count-yng,  *cownt-ynge,pr.par., 
a.  &  «.  [COUNT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  IT.  par.  (&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  calculating,  reckoning, 
or  estimating;  calculation,  numeration, 

"  Cowntynge.     OompVtfUrto," — Prompt,  Parv. 

counting-house,  *cowntynge  hows,  s. 

Comm.,  <&c. :  The  house  or  office  in  which  a  mer- 
chant, ic..  keeps  his  books  anil  transacts  busin 
"  Cowntynge  hvws.    Oo9y>utOTttL,>r'—JProtiy>t,  i'<in'. 

TF  Counting-house  of  the  King's  Household :  An  old 
name  for  What  is  now  known  in  England  as  the 
Board  of  Green  Cloth. 

*COunting-room,  s.    A  counting-house. 

count -less,  «.  [Eng, count;  -less,]  Innumerable, 
that  cannot  be  counted,  beyond  calculation. 

*'  Grouse,  if  not  destroyed  at  some  period  of  their  lives, 
would  increase  in  countless  numbers."— Darwin;  Origin 
of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  iv.,  p.  84. 

*coun'-tor,  *cqunt-our,  *cownt-owre,  s.  [Eng. 
count)  and  Mid.  Eng.  -owr=er.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  accountant,  a  bookkeeper,  a  treasurer. 

"  Adam  of  Ardeme  was  his  chef  countour." 

Rob.  of  Qtouc.,  p.  538. 

2.  A  counter,  a  tally. 

"  They    .    .    ,    took  tresours 
Gold  and  silver  and  euitntours." 

Richard  Caenr  de  Lion,  1,940. 

3.  A  counting-house,  a  place  of  account. 

"Cowntowre.    Complicatorhtm." — Prompt.  Parv. 
II.  Old  Eng.  Law :  A  sergeaut-at-law  whom  a  man 
retains  to  defend  his  cause  and   speak  for  him. 
(Wharton.) 

*COUntOlir-hous,  s.    A  counting  house. 
"Into  his  countonr-hous  goth  he." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  14,488. 

*COUn-tre-taille,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  counter-tally 
(q.v.). 

coun  -trl-f  led,  «.    [Eug.  countrify;  >ed.] 
1.  Having  the  appearance  or  characteristics  of 
the  country ;  rural. 

"  Well  to  be  sure  it  must  be  own  d 
It  is  a  charming  spot  of  ground; 
So  sweet  a  distance  for  a  ride, 
And  all  about  so  countrified." 

Lloyd:  The  Cit's  Country  Box. 

L  Having  the  manners  of  the  country ;  simple, 
rustic,  unpolished. 

"...  the  inhabitants  are  likely  to  be  as  countrified 
as  persons  living  at  a  greater  distance  from  town." — Grose: 
Local  Proverbs. 

coun'-trl-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  country,  and  suff.  -fy 
(q.  vJ-J 

1.  To  make  or  alter  so  as  to  have  a  rural  or  coun- 
trified appearance. 

2.  To  make  to  have  the  manners  or  habits  of  the 
country. 

cofin'-try,  *con-trai,  *con-traye,  *con-tre, 
"con-tree,  *con-treye,  *cun-tre,  *kon-tre, 
*kun-tre,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  contre'e;  Ital.  contrada,frorn 
Low  Lat.  contrata,  contrada= country,  region.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  particular  tract  of  laud,  region,  kingdom,  or 
state. 

"  In  countries  some  must  rule,  some  must  obey,  .  .  .'* 
—SirJ.  Cheke<  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

2.  ( With  a  possessive  pronoun') :  That  particular 
land  or  region  in  which  one  was  born  or  lives ;  one's 
native  land. 

"...  Keturn  unto  thy  country,  and  to  thy  kindred, 
.  .  ."—Gen.  xixii.  9. 

3.  A  particular  sub-division  of  a  region,  kingdom, 
or  state ;  a  county,  a  district. 

*'  And  when  he  wan  come  to  the  other  side  into  the 
country  of  the  Gergesenes,  .  .  ." — Matt.  viii.  28. 

4.  That  part  of  any  region  or  district  which  lies 
away  from  cities  or  courts ;  rural  districts  or  parts. 

"  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town." 
Cowper.-  Task,  bk.  ii. 

5.  That  part  of  any  region  or  district  which  lies 
about  the  ?pot  where  a  person  lives  or  is  staying; 
the  neighboring  district  or  parts. 

"  Send  out  more  horses  ;  skirr  the  country  round  j 
Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  8. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  any  region  or  kingdom  col- 
lectively. 

"  For  all  the  country  in  a  general  voice 
Cried  hate  upon  him." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.t  Pt.  II.,  iv.  L 

7.  The  electors  or  constituencies  of  a  state  col- 
lectively. 


boll,    bo"y;     po"ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-cian,  ^    -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun:      -tion,      -gion  =  zniin.    -t-ious.    -cious.     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die.    &c.  =  bel.     deL 
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country-base 


1.  Law:   A  jury  of  one's  countrymen;  as  in  the 
phrases,  To  be  tried  by  one's  country;  to  put  one's 
self  on  one's  count: -i/. 

2.  Fort. :  The  region  outside  of  a  fort  down  to 
which  the  glacis  slopi-. 

3.  Mining:  The  rock  or  strata  iu  which  a  metallic 
lode  is  found. 

B.  -•!*  adjertir,'  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  country  or  rural  dis- 
tricts ;  rustic,  rural.    (Opposed  to  city  or  town.) 

"  Come,  we'll  e'en  to  our  country  seat  repair, 
The  native  home  of  innocence  and  love." 

Harris. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  or  peculiar  to,  one's  own  coun- 
try.   (Opposed  to  foreign.) 

"  She  laughing  the  cruel  tyrant  to  scorn,  spake  in  her 
•  •<>>nitr[i  language." — 2  Maccabees  vii.  27. 

3.  Unpolished,  rude,  simple,  rustic,  ignorant. 
"We  make  a  country  man   dumb,  whom  we  will  not 

allow  to  speak  but  by  the  rules  of  grammar." — Dryden: 
Dufresnoy. 

*i.  Immodest,  indelicate. 

"  Do  you  think  I  meant  country  matters  ?" — Shakesp.: 
Hamlet,  Hi.  2. 

II  ( 1)  To  appeal  to  the  country : 
English  ParL:  Said  when  the  Government  dis- 
solves Parliament  on  any  question,  leaving  it  to  the 
country  (i.  e.,  the  electors)  to  decide  for  or  against. 
(2)  To  put  one's  self  on  one's  country : 
Law:  To  plead  not  guilty  to  an  indictment,  to 
stand  one's  trial  before  a  jury. 

"  .  .  .  an  outlaw  who  yielded  himself  within  the  year 
was  entitled  to  plead  Not  Guilty,  and  top«f  himself  on  his 
country." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

1[  Obvious  compounds :  Country-folk,  country-girl, 
country-village. 

*country-base,  «.  The  game  of  prisoner's-base 
or  prison-base. 

'country-dance,  s.  [Eng.  country,  and  donee.] 
A  rustic  dance  in  which  the  partners  are  ranged  in 
lines  opposite  to  each  other.  (Not  the  same  as 
contre-dance,  though  possibly  the  name  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  source.) 

"He  had  introduced  the  English  country-dance  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Dutch  ladies."— ilacaulay:  Hist.  Emj., 
«h.  v. 

COuntry-fOOl,  s.    A  stupid  country  lout,  a  boor. 
"  I  find  no  other  difference  than  this,  betwixt  the  com- 
mon town-wite,  and  the  downright  country-fools,    .    ,    ." 
—Pope:  Letter  to  H.  Cromwell,  October  26,  1705. 

country-gentleman,  «.  A  gentleman  resident 
and  having  considerable  property  in  the  country. 

country-house,  s.  A  house  in  the  country. 
(Generally  used  in  opposition  to  a  town  or  business 
house.) 

country-party,  s. 

-i.  Gen. :  The  agricultural  interest  in  a  state. 
2.  Spec.  (English  History) :  A  party  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  soon  after  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  revived  when  James  II.  increased  the  army  and 
violated  the  Test  Act  in  1685,  and  again,  in  1698, 
under  William  III. 

"Already  had  been  formed  in  the  Parliament  a  strong 
connection  known  by  the  name  of  the  Country  Party. 
That  party  included  all  the  public  men  who  leaned  toward 
Puritanism  and  Republicanism,  and  many  who,  though 
*  attached  to  the  Church  and  to  hereditary  monarchy,  had 
been  driven  into  opposition  by  dread  of  Popery,  by  dread 
of  France,  and  by  disgust  at  the  extravagance,  dissolute- 
ness, and  faithlessness  of  the  court."—  Macaitlaij:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

country-pepper,  ».     [So  called  from  its  very 
pungent  flavor.]    A  plant,  Sedum  acre. 
country-seat,  s.    A  country  residence  or  house. 
"  Oh,  could  I  see  my  Country  Seat!" 

Scott:  Satires,  vi.  128. 

country-woman,  s. 

1.  A  woman  living  in  the  country. 

2.  A  female  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  particular 
country. 

"What  country-woman  1 
Hene  of  these  shores  t"        Shatcesp. :  Pericles,  v.  L 

3.  A  female  born  in  the  same  country  as  another. 
coun  -trf-man,  *con  trai-man,  s.    [Eog.  coun- 
try, and  man.] 

1.  One  who  lives  iu  the  country,  as  opposed  to  a 
townsman ;  a  rustic. 

2.  A  farmer,  a  husbandman. 
"Contraimen  to  chepinge  com  mid  moche  god." 

Saint  Swithln,  56. 

3.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  any  particular  coun- 
try or  region. 

"  What  COM  ntryman,  I  pray  ? — Of  Mantua." 

Shakesp.;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i,v.  2. 

4.  One  born  or  living  in  the  same  country  as  an- 
other. 

"...   people  proud  of  the  genius  and  success  of  their 
great  countryman."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 
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•"  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  rnuntryman. 


principally  to  such  as  live  in  the  country;  the 
terms  countryman  and  peasant  are  taken  in  an 
indifferent  sense,  and  may  comprehend  persons  of 
different  descriptions ;  they  designate  nothing  more 
than  habitual  residence  in  the  country:  the  other 
terms  are  employed  for  the  lower  orders  of  country- 
men, but  with  collateral  ideas  favorable  orunfavor- 
able  annexed  to  them:  swain,  hind,  both  convey 
the  idea  of  innocence  in  a  humble  station,  and  are 
therefore  always  employed  iu  poetry  in  a  good 
sense:  the  rustic  and  clown  both  convey  the  idea  of 
that  uncouth  rudeness  and  ignorance  which  is  in 
reality  found  among  the  lowest  orders  of  country- 
men." (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

11  Countryman's  Treacle:  An  old  English  name 
(or  Ruta yraveolens.  (Treas,  ofBot.) 

*Cpun -trf-shlp,  s.  [English  country:  -ship.] 
Nationality.  (Ferstegan.) 

coun-tf,  *counte,  *countee,  *countie, 
*COUntye,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  comitatus,  from  comes— a 
companion,  a  count.  In  the  Saxon  times,  one 
created  an  earl  received  a  shire  to  govern.  When 
the  Normans  took  possession  of  the  land  these 
Saxon  earls  were  displaced  by  noblemen  of  similar 
rank  who  had  come  across  with  the  Conqueror,  and 
who  from  being  his  companions  were  called  comites. 
These  each  ruled  a  shire  (comitatus),^ and  from  the 
Latin  designation  comitatus  the  English  word 
county  ultimately  came.  (Trench:  On  the  Study  of 
Words,  pp.  206-7) .]  [COUNT.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  county  or  subdivision  of  a  state  for  purposes 
of  administration,  called  in  some  states  a  parish  or 
a  shire;  or,  more  specifically,  the  Roman_  name  of 
what  in  Saxon  times  had  been  called  a  shire. 

IT  In  most  of  the  states  the  counties  to  a  great 
extent  preserve  an  autonomy,  each  being  provided 
with  its  own  sheriff,  coroner,  judiciary,  and  inferior 
legislative  body  (for  purposes  of  local  enactment), 
generally  styled  commissioners.  Each  county  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  its 
borders,  with  the  support  of  its  own  paupers,  with 
the  maintenance  of  good  roads,  &c.,  and,  for  local 
election  purposes,  usually  constitutes  an  independ- 
ent constituency.  It  is  in  many  instances  sub- 
divided into  townships  or  parishes,  which  in  turn 
to  a  less  degree  preserve  an  independence. 

"  Every  county,  every  town,  every  family,  was  in  agita- 
tion."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*2.  An  earldom. 

*3.  A  count,  an  earl,  a  lord. 

"  Princes  and  counties!  Surely,  a  princely  testimony, 
a  goodly  count,  County  Comtect;  a  sweet  gallant,  surely!" 
— Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iv.  L 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  county, 
county  corporate,  s.    An  English  city  or  town 

which  has  received  the  privilege  of  becoming  in 
itself  a  county,  having  sheriffs  and  other  magis- 
trates of  its  own.  The  cities  are  twelve,  viz. :  Lon- 
don, Chester,  Bristol,  Coventry,  Canterbury,  Exe- 
ter, Gloucester,  Litchfield,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  Wor- 
cester, and  York.  The  towns  five,  viz.:  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  Nottingham,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Poole,  and  Southampton. 

county-court,  8.  One  of  a  number  of  tribunals 
established  in  most  states  of  the  Union,  having 
both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Their  powers 
and  constitution  necessarily  vary  in  different 
states. 

county-jail,  s.  The  jail  or  prison  in  which 
county  prisoners  are  confined — generally  for  misde- 
meanors, felons  after  conviction  being  generally 
lodged  in  the  state  prisons,  known  as  peniten- 
tiaries, reformatories,  &c.  All  county  prisoners  are 
lodged  in  jail  pending  trial  or  execution  of  capital 
sentence. 

county-palatine,  s.  [Palatine  is  from  Lat. 
pa!ariim«=pertaining  to  the  imperial  palace,  im- 
perial.] A  European  county  invested  with  what 
may  be  called  royal  privileges  or  rights.  From 
time  immemorial  this  was  the  case  with  the  Eng- 
lish counties  Chester  and  Durham,  to  which  Edward 
III.  by  creation  added  Lancaster.  The  Counties- 
palatine  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  their 
separate  jurisdiction  being  controlled  by  the  Courts 
in  London. 

county-rate,  county-levy,  s.  A  tax  levied  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  a  county  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing such  expenses  as  are  chargeable  upon  the  whole 
county,  e.  a.,  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  public 
roads,  bridges,  «&c. 

county-seat,  s.  The  capital  of  a  county;  the 
town  in  which  are  usually  held  sessions  of  the  vari- 
ous county  courts,  and  at  which  are  located  the 
County-jau,  public  offices,  4c.  The  COUNTY  TOWN 

(q.v.). 

county-sessions,  s.  The  general  sessions  of  the 
courts  of  Justice  for  eacii  county. 


coupe 

county-town,  s.  The  chief  town  of  any  county. 
!  ('"rvrv  SEAT.] 

coup  (p  silent)  (1),  *caupe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  colp,  cop; 
Fr.  coup;  Ital.  colpo;  Low  Lat.  col/jus;  Lat.co/a- 
plms=&  blow.] 

1.  A  stroke,  a  blow. 

"The  kyng  with  the  caupe  caste  to  the  ground." 

1>.  struct,  of  Troy,  1,237. 

2.  A  trick,  a  cheat,  a  snare. 

3.  A  success  in  a  horse-race,  especially  when  it  has 
been  effected  with  cunning  or  sharpness. 

1[  The  word  occurs  iu  several  French  phrases, 
which  have  become  more  or  less  adopted  into  our 
language. 

(1)  Coup  d'etat: 

(a)  Gen.:  A  decisive  stroke  or  exercise  of  power 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  a  country  by  force,  aud 
without  or  against  the  consent  of  the  people. 

(b)  Spec.  (French  Hist.):  A  revolution  suddenly 
commenced  and  effected  on  December  2,  1851,  by 
Prince  Louis   Napoleon,   then    President    of    the 
French  Republic.    Being  of   opinion  that    a  plot 
against  him  was  about  to  be  attempted  and  would 
succeed  unless  he  took  the  initiative,  he  dissolved 
the  legislative  assembly,  established  universal  suf- 
frage, and  arranged  that  the  election  of  a  president 
for  ten  years  should  take  place  and   a  senate  be 
constituted.    About  180  members  of  the  dissolved 
assembly  having  attempted  to  meet  were  arrested, 
and  on  the  two  subsequent  days  sanguinary  con- 
flicts took  place  in  the  streets  of  Paris  between  the 
partisans    of   Napoleon    and    the    more    resolute 
upholders  of  the  old   arrangements.    The  former 
were  victorious,  and  from  the  ten  years  presidency 
to  the  empire  the  transition  was  easy. 

(2)  Coup  de  grace :  The  finishing  stroke. 
(2)  Coup  de  main : 

Mil. :  A  sudden  assault  or  attack. 

"It  seems  it  could  only  have  been  carried  by  a  coup  tie 
main,  which  unluckily  failed."—  (inthrie:  India  within 
the  Ganges. 

(4)  Coup  d'oeil: 

(a)  Ord.  Lang.:  A  general  view;  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  by  a  rapid  survey. 

"  Only  figure  to  yourself  a  vast  semicircular  basin,  full 
of  fine  blue  sea,  and  vessels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  4c. 
This  is  the  first  coup  fall,  and  is  almost  all  I  am  yet  able 
to  give  you  an  account  of." — Gray:  Lett,  to  West,  from 
Genoa,  1739. 

(b)  Mil. :  The  talent  or  faculty  of  taking  in  and 
appreciating  at  a  glance  the  advantages,  disadvan- 
tages, or  capabilities  of  any  position  for  defense  or 
offense. 

MCoup  de  soleil:  A  sunstroke  (q.  v.). 
To  run  a  coup : 
glish  billiards:  Said  when  a  player's  ball  runs 
into  a  pocket  without  having  touched  either  of  the 
other  balls. 

coup  (2),  cowp,  s.    [Coup  (1),  t'.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  overturning,  upsetting,  or  emptying. 

2.  The  state  of  being  overturned  or  upset ;  a  fall. 

"  Stand  by  the  gait:  lat  se  if  I  can  loup. 
I  mon  run  fast  in  dreid  I  get  a  cowp." 

l/yndsay:  S.  P.  Kepr.,  ii.  158. 

II.  If  in. :  A  sudden  break  in  the  stratum  of  coals. 

"  The  coal  in  this  district  is  full  of  irregularities,  styled 
by  the  workmen  coups,  and  hitches,  and  dykes." — P. 
Campsie.-  Stirlings.  Statist.  Ace.,  xv.  829. 

If  Free  coup :  The  right  or  privilege  of  shooting 
rubbish  in  any  place. 

coup  (3),*.    [COUP  (2),ty) 

1.  Exchange,  barter,  traffic. 

2.  A  good  bargain. 

3.  A  number  of  people  (generally  in  contempt) . 
coup  (1),  v.  t .  &  i.  [Cf .  Sw.  guppa=to  tilt  up ;  Ger. 

kippen=to  turn  over.] 

I.  Trans. :  To  upset,  to  overthrow,  to  overturn. 
"...    Od,  I  trust  they'll  no  coup  us    .    .    ." — Scott: 

Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xlviii. 

II.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  overturned  or  upset. 

"The  whirling  stream  will  make  our  boat  to  coup, 
Therefore  let's  passe  the  bridge  by  Wallace'  loup." 
Muses  Threnodie,  p.  136. 

2.  Fig. :  To  fail  in  business ;  to  become  bankrupt. 
coup   (2),  r.  t.     [COPE.]    To   buy,   particularly 

horses ;  also  to  truck  or  barter. 

".  .  .  rade  through  the  country  couping  and  selling 
a'  that  they  gat,  .  .  ."—Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xxvii. 

*c6up  (3),  *cowpe,  *caup,  *kaup,  v.i.  [O.  Fr. 
colper;  Fr.  couper;  Ital.  colpire.]  To  come  to 
blows,  to  strike,  to  engage  in  hght.  [Coup  (1),  8.] 

"He  keppit  hym  kenelyand  [thai]  coupid  togedur." 
Destrnct.  of  Troy,  7.231. 

COU-pe  ,  K.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  four-wheeled  close  carriage,  with  a  single  in- 
side seat  and  a  perch  for  the  driver. 

2.  Tiie  front  apartment  of  a  French  diligence  or 
an  English  railway-car. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     sOn;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


couped 


Cduped,  (i.    [Fr.  roi<per=to  cut.]    [Coup  (3),  t-.l 
*1.  Ord.  Lang.:   Cut,  slashed;  ornamented  with 
•cuts. 

"  Withoute  coupfd  Rhone." 

'Torrent  nf  Portugal,  1,192. 

2.  Tier,:  An  epithet  applied  to  beasts  in  coats  of 
arms  which  have  the  head  or  any  limb  cut  clean  off 
from  the  trunk. 

cou-pee',  s,  [Fr.l  A  motion  or  movement  in 
dancing,  when  one  leg  is  a  little  bent  and  raised 
from  the  ground,  and  with  the  other  a  forward 
motion  is  made. 

*oou-pee  ,  v.  i.  [COUPEE,  «.]  To  make  a  coupee, 
to  cut  or  bow  as  in  dancing. 

"Rather  than  she  not  learn  to  coupee." — D'l'rfey:  Col- 
tin's  Wall;,  ch.  iii.  (Dartes.) 

coupe  -gorge,  s.    [Fr.=cut-throat.] 

Mil.:  A  position  such  that  the  troops  occupying 
it  cannot  escape,  but  must  either  surrender  or  be 
cut  to  pieces. 

*cou-pelle',  s.    [Fr.] 

Old  Mil.:  A  shovel  of  tin  or  copper  used  in  the 
artillery  to  fill  the  cartridges  with  gunpowder. 

COUper  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Spinning :  A  lever  on  the  upper  part  of  the  loom 
to  raise  the  harness. 

*c6u'-pSr  (2),  *coupar,    "cowpare,    *cowper 

(1),S.      [COOPEK.] 

"Compare.    Cuparius."~~Prompt.  Parv. 

c6"up'-er  (3),  cop-er,  *cowp-er  (2),  s.  [Coup 
<2),v.T 

1.  Lit. :  A  dealer,  a  trafficker. 

"  The  horse  which  our  coupers  had  bought  at  Morton 
fair,  were  arrested  many  of  them  by  the  Mayor  of  New- 
castle."— Baillie:  Lett.,  i,  86. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  traffics  in  or  makes  merchandise 
of  souls. 

"  .  .  .  these  soul-coupers  and  traffickers  show  not  the 
way  of  salvation."— Rutherford:  Lett.,  P.  iii.,  ep.  66. 

couper-word,  ».  The  first  word  in  demanding 
boot  in  a  bargain ;  especially  applied  to  horse- 
dealers. 

c6up-Ing  (l),  *coup-yng  (l),  s.  [Coup  (2),  v.} 
Traffic,  bargaining,  barter. 

*c6up  -ing  (2),  *coup-yng  (2),  s.  [Coup  (3), ».] 
A  fighting,  an  encounter,  an  engagement. 

"  So  kenly  thei  acuntred  at  the  coupyng  togadere." 
William  of  Palerne,  3,602. 

tcofip -la-ble,  a.  [Eng.  coupl(e);  -able.]  Able 
or  fit  to  be  coupled  together. 

coup'-le,  "cowpull,  "cupple,  "cowpylle,  s. 
£O.  Fr.  cople ;  Fr.  couple ;  Ital.  cupola,  from  Lat. 
•copw!a=a  band,  a  cpuple:  co  =  con  =  cum  =  with, 
together;  *apo=to  join.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  serves  to  join  or  couple  two  things 
together ;  a  bond,  a  coupler.    [11.1.] 

"He  made  the  hows  with  cedre  couplis." — Wycliffe: 
S  Kings  vi.  10. 

2.  A  brace  or  tie  which  holds  two  dogs  together. 
"It  is  in  some  sort  with  friends  as  it  is  with  dogs  in 

couples;  they  should  be  of  the  same  size  and  humor." — 
L' Estrange. 

3.  A  pair  or  brace ;  two  of  the  same  kind  or  class 
considered  together. 

(1)  Generally: 

" .  .  .  behold,  Ziba  the  servant  of  Mephibosheth  met 
>.im,  with  a  couple  of  asses  saddled,  .  .  ." — 1  Sam. 
xvi.  1. 

(2)  Spec.:  A  male  and  a  female  of  any  species; 
but   more    especially   of    the   human    kind   when 
married  or  betrothed. 

"  So  shall  all  the  couples  three, 
Ever  true  in  loving  be." 

Shakesp.:  Mids.  Xight's  Dream,  V.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Building:  One  of  a  pair  of  rafters  or  spars  in 
a  roof,  joined  at  the  point  of  meeting  at  the  top, 
and  held  together  at  the  bottom  by  a  tie. 

2.  Physics.:  Two  equal  parallel  forces  acting  to- 
ward contrary  parts— i.  e.,  in  contrary  directions. 
They  cannot  be  balanced  by  any  single  force  what- 
ever.   (Ganot.) 

H  The  work  done  by  a  couple  in  turning  a  body 
through  any  angle  is  the  product  of  the  couple  by  the 
angle.  There  is  an  identity  of  dimensions  between 
work  and  couple.  (Everett:  The  C.  O. S.  System  of 
Units,  ed.  1875,  ch.  i.,  p.  6.) 

3.  Magnetism :  The  magnetic  action  of  the  earth 
acting  on  a  magnetized  needle.    It  is  called  a  ter- 
restrial magnetic  couple. 

4.  Voltaic  Elect.:  A.   pair  of   plates   forming    a 
battery,  or  a  part  of  one ;  two  metals  in  metallic 
contact  and  a  conducting  liquid  in  which  they  are 
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placed.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  simple  voltaic  ele- 
ment. When,  the  metals  are  not  in  contact  the 
couple  is  said  to  be  open,  and  when  they  are  con- 
nected it  is  said  to  bo  closed. 

5.  Thermo-elf dries:     Two    metals    soldered    to- 
gether, the  two  ends  of  which  can  bo  joined  by  ;i 
conductor.    Then  there  may  be  a  bismuth-copper 
couple,  a  bismuth-antimony  conductor,  &c. 

6.  Astron.:  A  double  star.    It  is  of  two  kinds,  an 
optical  and  a  physical  couple.     [IT  (4),  (5).] 

IT  (1)  Magnetic,  couple:  [COUPLE,  11.  3.J 

(2)  Mechan ' 

(3)  Momenl 
by    a    length. 


coupling 


\anical  couple :  [II.  2.] 

ent  qf  couple:  The  product  of  a 

fth.    If  M  stands  for  mass,  L.  for  le 


force 

>r  length, 

MI,- 

and   T.  for  time,  then  moment  of  couple  is= . 

T'2 

(Everett:  The  C.  O.  S.  System  of  Units,  ed.  1875,  ch. 
i.,  p.  5.) 

(4)  Optical  couple : 

Astron.:  &  Optics:  A  double  star,  of  which  the 
two  constituents  have  no  apparent  mutual  relation, 
except  that  they  look  to  the  eye  in  proximity  to 
each  other. 

(5)  Physical  couple : 

Astron. :  A  double  star,  of  which  the  two  constit- 
uents have  a  mutual  relation  to  each  other  in 
addition  to  the  optical  one. 

(6)  Thermo-electric  couple :  [U.S.] 

(7)  Voltaic  couple :  [II  4.] 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  couple, 
brace,  and  pair :  "  Couples  and  braces  are  made  by 
c oupling  and  bracing ;  pairs  are  either  so  of  them- 
selves, or  are  made  so  by  others :  couples  and  braces 
always  require  a  junction  in  order  to  make  them 
complete ;  pairs  require  similarity  only  to  make 
them  what  they  are :  couples  are  joined  by  a  foreign 
tie;  braces  are  produced  by  a  peculiar  mode  of 
junction  with  the  objects  themselves.  Couple  and 
pair  are  said  of  persons  or  things;  brace  in  par- 
ticular cases, only  of  animals  or  things,  except  In 
the  burlesque  style,  where  it  may  be  applied  to  per- 
sons. When  used  for  persons,  the  word  couple  lias 
relation  to  the  marriage  tie ;  the  word  pair  to  the 
association  or  the  moral  union :  the  former  term 
is  therefore  more  appropriate  when  speaking  of 
those  who  are  soon  to  be  married,  or  have  just 
entered  that  state ;  the  latter  when  speaking  of 
those  who  are  already  fixed  in  that  state." 

•couple-beggar,  s.  A  term  applied  in  Ireland  to 
a  suspended  priest. 

"No  couple-beggar  in  the  land 
E'er  join'd  such  numbers  hand  in  hand." 

Swtft. 

couple-close,  s. 

1.  Arch.:  Couples;  a  pair  of  rafters  or  spars  for  a 
roof. 

2.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  ordinary  inclos- 
ing the  chevron  by  couples.    (Written  also  couple- 
doss.) 

coup'-le,  *cow-plyn,  *ku-ple,  «.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr. 
copier,  cupler ;  Fr.  coupler;  Ital.  copulare;  Ger. 
koppelen;  Dan.  koble,  from  Lat.  copulo=to  join  to- 
gether; copula= a  band,  a  couple.]  [COUPLE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tie,  bind,  or  join  together. 

(1)  Generally: 

"And  they  shall  be  coupled  together  .  .  ." — Exod. 
xxvi.  24. 

(2)  Spec. ;  To  unite  in  marriage. 

"  The  great  Antiochus 

*  *  t 

Was  coupled  to  a  noble  quene." 

Gower:  Con.  A.,  bk.  viii. 

2.  To  attach  dogs  together  with  a  couple  or  brace. 
"  Thise  cacheres  that  couthe,  cowpled  hor  houndez." 

Sir  Qawaine,  1139. 

*3.  To  add  or  join  one  thing  to  another. 
"Wo  that   ioynen   hous   to    hous  and   feeld  to    feeld 
coupleth."—  Wyclife:  Isaiah,  v.  8. 

4.  To  unite  or  join  closely  together;  to  consoli- 
date, as  the  several  parts  of  a  body. 

"  For  Christ  is  the  head,  whereby  the  whole  bodie  being 
compacted  and  coupled  by  euery  ioynt  of  gouernment, 
.  .  ."—Whitgift:  Defence,  p.  469. 

5.  To  connect  or  associate. 

"  With  whom  also  Ezekiel  coupleth  Gomer  and  all  his 
bands  of  the  north  quarters." — Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk. 
i.,  ch.  viii.,  §  4. 

6.  To  connect  mentally. 

7.  To  connect  by  a  copula. 

"...  which  consequence  is  signified  by  coupling 
them  together  with  the  word  is." — Hobos.-  King.  Darkness, 
ch.  xlvi. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  pair,  to  copulate. 

"  Waters  in  Africa,  being  rare,  divers  sorts  of  beasts 
come  from  several  parts  to  drink;  and  BO  being  re- 
freshed, fall  to  couple,  and  many  times  with  several 
kinds." — Bacon. 


COUP  -led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COUPLE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  utljt'ctii-t'  : 

1.  Lit.:  Joined,  tied,  united. 

*2.  Fig.:  United  in  rhyme;  rhyming. 

"  The  noble  hater  of  degenerate  rhyini-. 
Shook  off  the  chains  and  built  his  verse  sublime 
A  monument  too  high  for  coupled  sounds  to  climb." 
Watts:  Adventurous  Muse. 

coupled  columns,  s.  pi. 

Arch. :  Columns  arranged  in  pairs,  where  the 
nature  of  the  openings,  doors,  windows,  or  niches 
precludes  the  usual  intercolumnar  distance.  In 
this  case  two  sistylos  intercolumniations  are  used, 
the  column  which  would  otherwise  occupy  the 
middle  of  the  space  being  brought  to  the  distance 
of  only  half  a  diameter  from  the  extreme  column. 
This  species  has  been  called  areeosistylos. 
(Weale,  etc.) 

*COfip  -le-mSnt,  s.    [Eng.  couple ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  coupling ;  the  state  of  being  coupled 
or  joined. 

" .  .  .  thys  conjunction  and  couplrment  of  matri- 
monie,  .  .  ." — Orafton:  Hen.  VII.,  an.  27. 

2.  A  couple,  a  pair. 

"  I  wish  you  the  peace  of  mind,  most  royal  couplement  /" 
— Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

coup  -ISr.'s.    [Eng.  coupl(e) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  couples  or 
ties  together. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music :  A  connection  between  the  corresponding 
keys  of  different  banks  or  ranks  of  keys,  so  that 
they  act  together  when  one  is  played  upon.    When 
a  key  of  the  lower  bank  is  touched,  it  actuates  the 
one  above ;  but  the  action  is  not  reciprocal.    The 
coupler  is  thrown  into  action  by  a  draw-stop  or 
pedal.    Octaves  in  the  same  bank  are  sometimes 
coupled,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  striking  octaves 
by   stretching    the  hands.    Similarly,    the   great- 
organ  may  be  coupled  with  the  choir-organ  or  the 
swell.    (Knight.) 

2.  Foundry :    The    ring    which   slips   upon   the 
handles  of   a  crucible  tongs,  or  a  nipping  tool  of 
any  kind.    Also  called  reins.    \Knight.) 

coup -le?,  s.  pi.    [COUPLE,  s.] 

Carp. :  Rafters  framed  together  in  pairs  by  a  tie, 
which  is  generally  fixed  above  the  feet  of  the  raft- 
ers. 

If  Main  Couples:  The  roof-trusses.    (Knight.) 

•coup  -let,  v.  i.  [COUPLET,  s.]  To  write  coup- 
lets. 

"Couplet  it  as  mnch  as  your  worship  pleases." — Jarvis: 
Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvi.  (Davies.) 

COUP  -let,  *cup-let,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  couple.] 
[COUPLE,  s.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Gen.:  A  couple  or  pair ;  a  brace. 
"...    we'll  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most  sagtt 
saws."— Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

2.  Spec. :  Two  lines  or  verses  of  a  poem,  especially 
if  rhyming  together ;  a  .couple  or  pair  of  rhymes. 
"  When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six."        Swift. 

B.  -48  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
couplet;  consisting  of  or  written  in  couplets. 

"  I  have  always  found  the  couplet  verse  most  easy  ,  .  . 
for  there  the  work  is  sooner  at  an  end,  every  two  lines 
concluding  the  labor  of  the  poet." — Dryden:  Annus 
Mirab.,  Account  of  the  Poem. 

coup'-llng,  *cowp-lyng,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  subst. 
[COUPLE,  r.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  joining,  uniting,  or  tying  together. 

2.  The  act  of  uniting  in  marriage. 

3.  Anything  which  couples  or  unites ;  a  coupler. 

4.  The  state  of  being  coupled  or  united. 
"Thafier  and  ayre  agreed,  and  to  this  coieplyng  gaue 

their  light."  Phaer:  Virgil;  JEneid.,  bk.  iv. 

5.  The  pairing  of  male  and  female. 

"...  the  promiscuous  couplings  of  males  and  females 
of  several  species." — Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  A  couple. 

"  Even  to  the  artificers  and  builders  gave  they  it,  to  buy 
hewn  stone,  and  timber  for  couplings,  .  .  ."—2  Chron. 
\\xiv.  11. 

2.  Mach.:  A  device  for  uniting  adjacent  parts  or 
objects.    An  arrangement  by  which  the  parts  of  a 
machine   may   be   connected  or   disconnected   at 
pleasure,  or  by  which  a  machine  may  be  disengaged 


bfill,    b6y;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -gum  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  -  bel,      del. 


coupling-box 
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from,  or  re-engaged  -with,  a    revolving   wheel  or  T  The  courage  of  one's  opinions:  Fearlessness  iu  -couro   "CO 

pngh  which  it   m-eives  motion   from  a  expreesing  one's  opinion*  ou  any  subject,  even  when  corvo,  fromL 

iteam-engine,  water-wheel,  or  other  i.rime  mover,  unpopular  or  unpalatable. 

are  innumerable  varieties  of  couplings,  T(l)Crabb    thus    discriminates    between  mm--  A.  AK  ,,ilj.: 


k,          .  -~      ~     •  '•     -       ".'        "••"•    ••      .  in       v  •  •  »»  v,.-Ttswuuii-i£S  \J\m,l  U.I/C    1O    l/Ll  tl  l>  JJtJ  >t  ITL    »»1      llsUQ     II II  LIU    WlltUIl      LJVCUTO      UII 

eysof  different  banks  of  keys  are  coupled  together,  against  the  evil  that  is  in  prosi>ect;  fortitude  is 

s  to  act  together  when  one  is  played  on;  a  that  power  which  endures  the  pain  that  .is  felt :  the 

°.ul',.  • ..  man  of  courage  goes  with  the  same  coolness  to  the 


couroucou 

•courb,  *courbe,  a.  &  «.  [O.  Fr.  corb,  courb;  Ital. 
Lat.  riici-M«.J     [CURVE.] 

Curved,  rounded. 
"  Her  neck  is  short,  her  shoulders  cunru." 

(•'nicer:  Cunf.  Am.,  i.  99. 
B.  Axxulisl.:  A  crook,  n  hump. 

"He  had  ncourbe  upon  the  back." 

Uuwer,  ii.  159. 
cour  -ba-rll,  *.   [From  a  South  American  word.} 


e  e  wor,  as  a  woman  ,  ,  ,  ,  s.        r. 

without/oi^fude  would  be  to  support  herself  under  <w<iv.  r/ir/=n  cap,  a  headdress,  from  eouwir  =  to- 

the  complicated  trials   of    body   and   mind  with  cover;  chef=  the  head.]    [('OVKKCHIEF,  KERCHIEF.  J 

which  she  is  liable  to  be  assailed.    Resolution   is  A  covering  for  the  head,  a  kerchief. 


Coupling-box,  s.  who  are  called  upon  to  act,  and  the  latter  to  the 
Mach. :  A  metallic  box  into  which  the  ends  of  the 

two  shafts  are  fastened,  to  couple  them  in  line.  duty  in  his  intPrcVurse'Vlth'the"  woridTasTwoman 

COUpllUg-lilllc    s.  ™;*.t- — .1.  j. — j..j — > i.i  , —  j._  — .        _..  ,  ii.         i 

Much.:  An  open  or  split  link  for  connecting  two 
objects,  or  forming  a  detachable  section  in  a  chain.  -- — 

COUDline-nin    «  a  .rmnor  species  of  courage ;   it  is  courar/e  iu  the 

*  v.     •    V  minor  concerns  of  life;  courage  comprehends  under 

>  elude :  A  bolt  which  fastens  the  hind  hounds  to  it  a  spirit  to  advance ;  resolution  simply  marks  the 

the  coupling-pole,  which  is  attached  to  the  fore-  will  not  to  recede    .    .    . ;  courage  always  supposes 

gears  by  the  king-bolt.  some  danger  to  be  encountered ;  resolution  may  be 

coupling-pole,  s. 

Vehicle:  Apole  connecting  the  fore  and  hind  gear 
of  a  wagon. 


«„„,, 


*COurch,  'COUrche, 


*courchef,  s.    [Fr. 


exerted  iu  merely  encountering  opposition  and  diffi- 
culty   .    .    ."     (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


(2)  For  the  difference  between  courage  and  brav- 
ery, see  BRAVERY. 

bh0rhfJ!ffgHfe r.3P'ho™  "SSS.SftkSSS*  fh*'"'  °ff  *cftur '-age  (age  as  Ig) ,  ».  t.    [COCRAGE,  ..]    To 

bit:Hnrandheiefdtarbackhreth"lrrgnesshofntehe  e™««.  to  emlolden  or  strengthen  in  spirit, 

near  horse.     Used  with   artillery  horses,  and  also  i..    Moreouer  charge  Josna:  and  courage  him  and  bolden 

tor  restive  horses  in  ordinary  service.  *"'•  m'  *    ( 

cou  -p8n,  *cou-pin,*cow-pon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  cou- 
per=tocut.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fragment,  a  piece  cut  off,  a  bit. 


r'-aged  (aged  aslgd),.a.     [Eng.  muraa(e) ; 
Endowed  with  spirit,  disposition,  or  cour 


"Gin  I  winna  gi'e  you  a  helpin'  haun'  mysel'  tae  rive    if.,  ch."v. 
iplta  lith,  Urn,  an'  suawl."  —  Saint  Patrick,  iii.        „  n. 


rage. 

"He  who  BO  is  most  like  stomacked  vnto  a  woman,  nor 
usty  cotiraged."—  Fives.-  Instruct,  of  aChrist.  H'oman,  bk. 


"  A  roussat  goun  of  her  awn  echo  him  gaif 
Apon  his  weyd,  at  couryt  all  the  Inj-ff, 
A  soudly  courche  ourhed  and  nek  leit  full." 

n-nllace,  i.  2*1. 

*C(5ure  (1),  v,  t.    [COVER.]    To  cover,  to  shelter. 
"  Where  finding  life  not  yet  dislodged  quight, 
He  much  rejoyst,  and  cuurd  it  tenderly, 
As  chicken  newly  hatcht,  from  dreaded  destiny." 

Spenser:  F.  tj  ,  II.  viii.  9. 

*c6ure(2),t!. »'.  [Fr.  coutier.J  To  cower,  to  stoop, 
to  bend.  [COWER.] 

"  They  coure  so  over  the  coles,  theyr  eyes  be  bleard  with 
smooke." — Gammer  Gurton's  Xeedle.  (O.  PI.,  ii.  9. ) 

*cour-few,  *cour-fewe,  *cur-fu,  *cur-fur,  s. 

[CURFEW.] 


him  in  cou 
811. 


II.  Technically: 


"  Abowten  courfew  tyme  or  litel  more  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,645. 

cpur  -I-gr,  *cour-ri-er,  *cur-rour,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
II  Uosolete  except  in  the  compound  hiyh-courayed.    courir;   Lat.  c«rro=to   run;   Ital.  corriere;    Sp. 

.  _ „ .                                                              *c6ur-age-ment  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  courage;  «orreo-J 

1.  Banking. •  A  warrant  or  certificate  for  the  peri-  -men'J    Encouragement.  A.  Ordinary  Language : 

odical  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  issued  for  any       "From  8ov*raigne's  weaknesee  taking courmgement "  !•  Literally: 

of  years.    The  interest  being  payable  iu  differ-                                Davie*:  Hicracosmos,  p.  62.    (Davits.)  i,  A  messenger  sent  in  great  haste ;  an  express. 

speedy 
rpose. 


date  the  holder  of  the  bond  detaches  the  corre-    dowed  with  or  exhibiting  courage;  brave,  fearless,       "He  addressed  aforehand  his  letters  and  aourriert 


eaces       e  corre-  . 

spending  coupon  and  presents  it  for  payment  at    1QtreP1d- 
the  specifled  banking  house  or  office. 

portion. 


the  character  of 


. 
chiefe  of  the  Barchine  faction."  —  Holland:  Livy,  p.  398. 

3.  A  servant  accompanying  any  one  or  more  per- 

- 


-.,„..„.  rE,       , 

COU-pure  ,  s.    [F  r.,  from  cow»er=to  cut.l 


He  had  only  to  face  calumny  courageously,   and  it 
would  vanish."—  .Vacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


± 
COU-ra  -geOUS-neSS,     *COU-ra'-giouS-neSS, 


scarpof  theoutworks 


*II.   Fin.  :  The  wind. 

"  Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye." 

Skakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

B.  Ornith.:  The  name  given  by  Swainson  and 
others  to  Tachydromus,  a  genus  of  Plovers  (Chara- 
driada»). 


,  9,130. 


age; 

coragem,  from  L,a.t.coraticum,  from  cor=th'e  heart.] 
*1.  The  disposition  of  the  mind ;  inclination. 
"I'd  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good." 

Stiakesp.:  Timon,  lit  3. 

*2.  A  heartfelt  desire,  wish,  or  longing. 

"  Swiche  a  corage 

Hadde  this  knight  to  ben  a  wedded  man." 
Chaucer:  C.  1 

3.  Bravery,  boldness,  daring,  intrepidity. 
"  Unbounded  oourage  and  compassion  joined 
Tempering  each  othea  in  the  victor's  mind." 

J.  jltltiison. 

"The  klngU  becoming  graces  .    .    .  devotion,  patience, 

oourage,  fortitude,  I  have  no  relish  of  them."—  Shakspeure. 

'.    .    .    he  was   regarded  by  his  party,   and   by  the 

world  In  general,   as  a  man  of  coiiraoe  and  honor  "— 

Xacaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*4.  Encouragement. 


Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  any  beast  represented    CUP!,|S  met*  with  salt-water,  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
i  running.  or  other  suitable  liquid.   Immersed  in  each  are  two 


plates,  theoneof  copperorof  silver,  thootherof  zinc. 
The  copper  or  silver  of  each  of  the  cups  is  connected 
with  the  zinc  of  the  next  one.  When  a  wire  is  led 
from  the  silver  or  copper  of  the  last  cup  to  the  zinc 
of  the  first  one,  a  voltaic  current  is  formed,  through 
which  the  electricity  passes.  The  couronne  dee 
tosses  was  invented  by  Volta  himself.  It  has  lomr 

•>.  j/,«. :  [CORANTO.]  rnfL'ipv  SRPi°u °f  id  by  batteries  of  Tarious  kinds- 

3.  A  cord,  a  string.    t>.  Holland :  Pliny,  bk.  six.,    L  '™'  ~  1U'  4-J 

cour-ou-cou,  s.    [An  imitation  of  the  plaintive. 


B.  Assubst.  (of  all  forms')  : 
1.  Ordinary  Language : 
(1)  A  newspaper,  a  gazette. 
*(2)  A  courier. 

"The   ehameless    reports    .    .    .    and    certificates    by 
courants  from  foreign  parts."— Uarl.  Miscell.,  iv.  37. 


'    Now  only  used  In  the  singular,  but  the  plUral 
was  formerly  not  uncommon. 

"  So  priketh  hem  nature  in  here  coronet." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5m, 


&t. 

I.  Intrans.:  To  bend,  to  stoop,  to  bo  submissive. 

"  Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 
Yea,  courb  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  him  good." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

II.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  bend  or  bow. 


what,     ran,     «atner;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    thgre;     pine,     pit, 
who,     son;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     » 


I*A  (,*i»ii;,  ailj    11  1(11^111^,   (,VJlJl,Iiull.      J.  no  \vli 

short  and  rounded,  the  tail  often  long,  tarsi  more  or 
less  feathery.  The  couroucous  are  beautiful  bird* 
with  bright,  often  metallic,  plumage.  South  Amer- 
ica is  their  stronghold,  but  they  are  found  al«o 
more  or  less  in  the  tropical  parts  of  both  worlds. 
They  frequent  dense  forests,  and  lay  their  eggs  in 
hollow  trees.  [TROGONIDJE.] 


sire,    sir, 
ce  =  e; 


marine;   go,    pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  Jtw 


couroupita 

COU-rou-pi  -ta,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.  | 

Bot. :  A  genus  of    plants,   order    Lecythidaceip. 

Couroupita  ijuianensis  is  the  Cannon-ball  tree  (q.\ .). 
"COur-rac-I -er,  s.    [Old  form  of  Eng.  courser 

(?).]    A  horse  courser. 

*cijurs-a  ble,  *curs-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Current, 
valid,  in  force. 

"...  bryuis  of  diuisioun,  or  ony  vther  rm/r.sfi'i/.' 
fcreuis  of  our  souuerain  lordis  chapell  to  the  quhilki.s  th;ii 
haf  consentit  before  thaim." — Act  Audit.  A.  1478,  p.  67. 

course,  *cours,  »coursse,  *cource,  cowrse,  s. 
I I"r.  cours,  course;  Sp.  &  Port,  cursu;  Ital.  for.-.-.,. 
from  L.at.  cursus=a  running,  a  race ;  ci«-ro=to  run.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literal!  u : 

1.  The  act  of  running;  a  rush,  a  charge. 

"Dyomede  the  derfe  drofe  to  the  qwene 
With  a  course  of  his  caple." 

Destr.  of  Troy,  10,878. 

2.  The  act  of  passing  from  one  place  to  another ; 
progress,  passage. 

"And  when  we  had  finished  our  course  from  Tyre  we 
came  to  Ptolemais,  .  .  ." — Acts  xxi.  7. 

3.  The  track  or  line  followed  or  passed  over. 

"  (As  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course) 
The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  years." 
Cowper:  Task,  bk.  vi. 

4.  The  direction  or  line  of  a  stream,  a  road,  &c, 

"  Mak  waters  to  ryn  ogayn  thair  cours." 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Consc.,  4,318. 

5.  A  complete  revolution,  or  the  period  occupied 
in  a  revolution  of  the  moon,  or  of  the  earth  round 
£he  sun. 

"  No  longer  space  thereto  he  did  desire, 
But  till  the  horned  moone  three  courses  did  expire  " 
Spenser:  F.  f.,  IV.  vi.  43. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  continued  progress  or  process  of  anything ; 
gradation  from  one  stage  to  another. 

"  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth." 

Shakesp.:  Mids.  Sight's  Dream,  i.  1. 

*2.  The  order  of  succession,  sequence,  turn,  order. 
"And  he  sent  them  to  Lebanon,  ten  thousand  a  month 
by  courses    .    .    ." — 1  Kings  v.  14. 

3.  A  systematic  or  regulated  order  or  succession 
of  motion. 

"  Day  and  night, 

Seed  time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  front, 
Shall  hold  their  course." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  900. 

4.  A  stated  and  orderly  mode  of  procedure  or 
transaction. 
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on  top  of  the  cornice  ;  a  himiliiifj-fonrsi'.nnf  in  which 
toe  stones  lie  with  their  length  arn.ss  the  wall;  a 
In  uitng-couree,  one  being  all  headers  ;  a  itri 
course,  one  consisting  of  stretchers;  a  springing- 
'  oie  upon  which  an  arch  rests ;  and  a  .s/r//^/- 
course,  a  projecting  course  in  a  wall.  Rows  of 
slates,  ttles,  and  shingles  are  also  termed  courses, 
i  he  barge-course  is  one  projecting  over  the  gable  of 
a  building.  (Knight.) 

:i.  Mimic:  A  sot  of  strings  of  the  same  tone  placed 
alongside,  and  struck  one,  two,  or  three  at  n  time 
according  to  the  strength  of  sound  desired.  The 
adjustment  in  a  piano  is  made  by  the  soft  pedal, 
which  shifts  the  bank  of  keys.  (Knight.) 

4.  File-cutting:  A  row  of  parallel  teeth  on  the 
face  of  a  file.  One  course  makes  a  single-cut  file. 
A  course  crossing  the  former  at  right  angles  consti- 
tutes it  a  double-cut  file.  Eight  courses  of  cuts  are 
required  for  a  square  file,  double-cut  on  each  side. 
On  the  half-round  flies  for  gulleting  saws  as  many 
as  twenty-three  courses  are  required  for  the  convex 


(Kni 


.  *6;  Tilting:  The  charge  of  two  mounted  knights 
in  the  lists. 

"  But  this  hot  knight  was  cooled  with  a  fall,  which,  at 
the  third  course,  he  received  of  Phalautus."— Sidney. 

7.  Nautical: 

_  (1)  That  point  of  the  compass  toward  which  a  ship 
is  steering ;  the  destination. 


coursing 

course  (l),r.  f.  <ti.    [ COURSE,  s.) 
A.  Transit  i  !•>_': 

1.  To  run  after,  to  chase,  to  hunt,  to  pursu?. 
"But  when  we  came  on  shore,  and  had  c«u>-*<'<l  then. 


yards ;  the  foresail  is  called  the  fore-course,  and 
the  mainsail  the  main-course.  When  a  ship  sails 
under  the  mainsail  and  the  foresail  only,  she  is  said 
to  sail  "  under  a  pair  of  her  courses." 

"  To  the  courses  we  have  devised  studding-sails,  sprit- 
sails,  and  top-sails."— Raleigh .-  Essays. 

8.  Medicine : 

(1)  The  menstrual  flux,  the  menses  ;  catamenia. 

"The  stoppage  of  women's  courses,  if  not  suddenly  looked 
to,  sets  them  undoubtedly  into  a  consumption,  dropsy,  or 
some  other  dangerous  disease."—  Harreu.-  On  Consump- 
tions. 


nil! :   Fbfopw,  vol.  iii.,  p.  114. 
'1.  To  cause  to  run,  to  put  to  speed. 

"  When  they  have  an  appetite 
To  venery,  let  them  not  drink  nor  eat. 
And  course  them  oft,  and  tire  them  in  the  heat." 

I  'i  f',iil. 
3.  To  run  through  or  over,  to  traverse. 

"  The  bounding  steed  courses  the  dusty  plain." 

Pope. 

*4.  To  cudgel,  to  beat  with  a  stick.    (Cot<j, 
til.  Sports:  To  chase  hares  with  greyhounds. 
B.  Intransitive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  run,  to  move  quickly ;  to  rove  about. 
•    .    .    swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
*».  Fig. :  To  move  or  discourse  hastily. 
"  ~"e  sP°ke  of  other  things;  we  coursed  about 
The  subject  most  at  heart  more  near  and  near." 

Tennyson:  The  Gardener's  Daughter. 
inds;  to 


5.  A  line,  direction,  or  order  of  progress. 

"  .    .    .    it  has  not  directed  the  course  of  its  descent  and 
conveyance,    .    .    ."—  Locke. 

6.  A  line  or  mode  of  thought  or  action :  conduct 
behavior. 

"...    I  infer  that  he  was  heal'd 
By  perseverance  in  the  course  prescribed." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 
1.  A  method  or  manner  of  life  or  conduct;  habits. 

"  His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain, 
His  companies  unletter'd,  rude  and  shallow.1* 

Shakesp. :  Henry  r.,  L  L 

8.  The  natural  bent  or  disposition. 

"  It  is  best  to  leave  nature  to  her  course,  who  is  the  sov. 
ereign  physician  in  most  diseases."— Temple. 

9.  Study,  occupation. 

"  A  course  of  learning  find  ingenious  studies." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  ofShreu,  i.  1. 

10.  The  dishes  placed  upon  the  table  at  one  time. 
"Vnethe  watz  the  fyrst  course  In  the  court  kyndely 

serued."  Oawatne,  134. 


The  meet  was  the  Trawl  Boat,  and  we  coursed  over  the 
famous  moss    .    .    ." — Field. 

'course  (2),  v.  i.    [Probably  an  abbreviated  form 
of  discourse  (q.v.).]    To  argue  or  dispute.    (Col.) 
coursed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COURSE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Laid  in  courses  or  regular  rows. 

coursed^  masonry,  s.  A  kind  of  masonry  dis- 
tinguished from  pierre  perdue,  in  which  the  stone 
is  cast  in  at  random  to  make  a  foundation,  as  in 

4V3B»a$ttfe<-~  BSSSSSEWW 

by  operators  in  the  diving-bell. 

"  The  whole  structure  is  of  the  same  irregularly  coursed 
".'"35"'"  ~Ar"terso"  •'  Smt-  '"  Early  Christ.  Times  (1881), 

If  Coursed-rubble  masonry  is  laid  in  courses  with 
occasional  headers ;  the  side  joints  are  not  neces- 
sarily vertical,  nor  the  stones  in  a  course  of  an  even 
thickness. 

cburs'-er  (1),  *corsour,  *coursere,  *cowrcer, 
•cursor,  s.    [O.  Fr.  corsier,  coursier ;  Ital.  corsiere  • 
I-.at.  cursorius,  from  curro=to  run.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  swift  horse,  especially  one  ridden  in  war:  a 
charger,  a  racer. 


"The  glands  did  resolve  during  her  course  of  physic, 
and  she  continueth  very  well  to  this  day." — Wiseman  - 
Surgery. 

9-JJniversit^and  Scholastic:  A  series  or  certain 

3,    &C. 


exchange: 
Comfn-:  The  current  rate  of  exchange  between 


a)  The  same  as  of  course.    (Vulgar.) 

.ft)  In  due  order. 

*(5)  By  course,  be  course :  The  same  as  of  course. 

"Mochesorowe  .  .  .  when  thaire  kyng  was  kylt,  how 
be  course  felle."  Destruc.  of  Iron,  1,342. 

(6)  Of  course: 

(a)  Of  consequence,  naturally. 

"With  a  mind  unprepossessed  by  doctors  and  commen- 
tators of  any  sect,  whose  reasonings,  interpretation,  and 
language,  which  I  have  been  used  to,  will  of  course  make 
all  chime  that  way  .  .  .  " — Locke. 

^'j  B5' settled  rul^i  according  to  precedent,  with- 
out doubt  or  gainsaying. 

"Neither  shall  I  be  so  far  wanting  to  myself,  as  not  to 
desire  a  patent,  granted  o/cow/'setoall  useful  projectors." 
—Swift. 

(1)  To  sail  under  a  pair  of  her  courses :  [B.  7  (2)] 
If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  course,  race 
and  passage :  "  We  pursue  whatever  course  we  think 
proper;  we  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  us 
Course  is  taken  absolutely  by  itself ;  race  is  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  others:  a  man  pursues  a 


!2.  Used  as  expressing  something  which  must  be    ^JvSrTEjtac^SS^&rS 

*mntinrp^    '      *  °Ot  fr°m  the  h°art '  hence'  form'    idea  °.f  th°  mode  of  «°ing :  we  speak  of  going  in,  o? 

pursuing  a  particular  course;  but  always  of  run- 

1ff£^t±2?:fs±eL^"!™di°:?°l'butth6)'li™»s    "?J  ?u  ™<Le;..  f0™™    "^  b»  us<>d  in  connection 


Works  m'lSS11'011   *    strong   courser."— Wycltffe:    Select 
2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Sports:  One  who  is  given  to  or  practices  cours- 
ing ;  one  who  keeps  greyhounds  for  coursing. 

"A  more  popular  courser    ...    we  have  not  in  th» 

2.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Gen.:  Any  bird  of  the  sub-family  Cursorinw 
(q.  v.). 

(2)  Spec. :  The  Cream-colored  Courser,  Cursorius 
europcEus,  a  "wading"  bird  witli  a  rather  short 
bill,  long  scutellated  legs,  and  no  hind  toe.    It  is 
found  on  the  sandy  wastes  of  Africa,  whence  it  ex- 
tends to  the  south  of  Europe. 

courser-breeding,  a.    Noted  for  the  rearing  of 
good  horses. 

"  Of  all  that  Ithaca's  rough  hills  contain, 
And  all  wide  Elis'  courser-breeding  plain." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odijsseu,  ixi.,  873-74. 
"Cburs  -§r  (2),  s.  [Probably  an  abbreviated  form 
of  discourser  (q.  v.).J    An  arguer  or  disputant. 

"He  was  accounted  a  noted  sophister,  and  remarkable 
courser  111  the  public  schools."—  Auth.  A.  Wood. 


B.  Technically: 
1.  Sports: 

(1)  Racing,  Athletics,  etc.:   The  ground  or  dis- 
tance marked  out  for  a  race. 

(2)  Coursing:  A  single  chase  after  a  hare  by  one 
greyhound  or  by  a  brace. 

"...    Deborah's  cleverness  landed  her  victorious  in 
both  courses." — Field. 

_  2.  Masonry :  One  row  or  tier  of  bricks  or  stones 
in  a  wall.  A.  plinth-course  is  a  lower,  projecting, 
square-faced  course ;  a  blocking-course  is  one  laid 


cours'-e§,  s.    [COURSE,  s.,  B.  7  (2).] 


and  passage  are  used  for  inanimate  as  well  as  ani- 
mate objects :  race  is  used  for  those  only  which  are 
animate."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

Tl  For  the  difference  between  course  and  route,  see 

ROUTE;    for  that   between    course  and  series,  see 

SERIES  ;  for  that  between  course  and  way,  see  WAY. 

*course-a-park,  s.    An  old  English  country  game 

of  some  sort ;  perhaps  kiss-in-the-ring. 

"  At  courses-park,  without  all  doubt, 
He  should  have  first  been  taken  out 
By  all  the  maids  i'  th'  town." 

Wit's  Recreation. 


A   space   in   the  galley;  a  part  of  the 

cours'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COURSE  (1),  v.J 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Running,  hunting,  racing. 

II.  Sports: 

1.  Given  to  or  fond  of  coursing. 

2.  Used  or  adapted  for  coursing. 

3.  Held  for  the  purpose  of  coursing;  as,  a  court- 
ing meeting. 


tianhantio 

Man  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  = 


«  g°'     *em;     thln'    this;     8in'    a?=     e™<*'     Xenopnon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 

-tion,      .al0n  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del! 


coursing-joint 
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courtaud 


C.  As  subst.:  The  sport  or  practice  of  hunting 
hares  with  greyhouu'ls. 

"Splendid  weather  ushered  in  the  opening  d;i> 
ing,    .    .    ."—Field. 

coursing-joint,  s. 

Masonry:  The  mortar-joint  between  two  courses 
of  bricks  or  stones. 

court,  *cort,  *corte,  •courte,  *cowrte,  "curt,  s. 
TO.  Fr.  corf,  curt;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  carte;  Dut. 
koert,  from  Low  Lat.  cortis,  curtis=a  courtyard,  a 
palace,  from  Lat.  cars,  chors.orcohors  (gcnit.  cortis, 
ic.)=an  inclosed  space.  Cf.  Gr.  cAortos=an  in- 
closure.} 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  An  inclosed  uncovered  space  or  area,  either    b^ng'bre'd  ""brought  up"at  court"' 
surrounding  who!  y  or  in  part  any  house,  or  itself       ..Co],r^ree(M       and  ni5  perpetuai 
surrounded  by  buildings.  -    •     •      •  ••    --••- 

.  .  the  courts  of  the  house  of  our  Goa."-Ps.  xxxv.  2.       »court.bubblej  g-    A  contemptuous  appellation 

2.  A  narrow  street  or  alley  in  a  town.  for  a  flimsy  and  hollow  courtier,  made  by  the  smile 
"  Some  courts  and  alleys  which  a  few  hours  before  had     and  unmade  by  the  frown  of  a  king. 

been  alive  with  hurrying  teet."-3lacaulau:  Uist.  Eng.,  ,.  Y(m  are  no  men  but  ma8querg  . 

°h-  iii-  Shapes,  shadows,  and  the  signs  of  men  ;  court-bubbles, 

3.  A  building  inclosed  within  walls;  a  castle,  a  That  every  breath  or  breaks,  or  JWows  away." 
fortified  place. 

"  Curt  Lincolne  and  Berkele,  and  other  courtes  also 
Were    .    .    .    a  fure  ido."        Rob.  ofQlouc.,  p.  516. 

4.  A  palace ;  the  residence  of  a  sovereign. 

"  The  Princesses,  who  had  accompanied  him,  held  their 
court  within  the  fortress."—  Macaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

5.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 

6.  The  persons    collectively   who    compose   the 


court-leet,  s. 

.^.-..,   , , .  1.  formerly:  The  local  criminal  court,  where  all 

debts.    It  was  superseded  in  It47  by  the  I  ounty    petty  offenses  were  dealt  with  and  punished. 
Courts  (q.  v.).    Courts  of  Requests  were  sometimes       •>.  Now:  A  court  of  record  held  once  a  year  before 


*(8)  Court  of  Requests: 

Eng.  Laic:  A  Court,  or  seriesof  Courts,  instituted 
under  Henry  VII.,  in  1493,  for  the  recovery  of  small 


called  Courts  of  Conscience. 

"...  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Court  of  Requests." 
—Macnulay:  Hist.  Enij.,  ch.  xiv. 

1  Obvious  compounds:  Court-bred,  court-dress, 
court-gate,  court-suit. 

•court-amour,  s.    A  court  intrigue.    (Milton.) 

court-badge,  s.  A  badge  or  emblem  of  an  office 
at  Court. 

"  'Twas  no  Court-badge,  great  Scriv-ner  !  flr'd  thy  brain." 
Pope:  Moral  Essays,  Epistle  iii.,  145. 

court-breeding,  s.    The  quality  or  condition  of 

i  conversation  with 
flatterers,  was  but'a  bad  school." — Milton:  Eiconoclastes. 


,  . 

Beaum.  <t  Fletch. :  Elder  Brother. 

court-card,  s.  [A  corruption  of  coat-card 
(q.  v.).]  One  of  the  picture-cards  in  a  pack  of  play- 
ing cards;  that  is,  the  king,  queen,  and  knave  in 
each  suit. 


retinue  of  a  sovereign. 

"  Her  courf  was  pure  ;  her  life  serene." 

Tennyson:  To  the  Queen. 

7.  A  meeting  of  the  members  of  a  corporation  or 
chartered  body. 

8.  A  lodge  or  branch  of  certain  legally  enrolled 
orders  or  societies. 

9.  A  meeting  of  the  members  of  such  lodge  or 

10.  Any  meeting  or  body  having  any  jurisdiction. 

[COURT-BARON,  C'OUHT-LEET.J 

•11.  The  soldiers  composing  a  guard. 


court-Chaplain,  «.  The  chaplain  to  the  sov- 
ereign; a  royal  chaplain. 

"The  maids  of  honor  have  been  fully  convinced  by  a 
famous  court-chaplain."  —  Swift. 

•court-contempt,  «.    Such  disdain  as  would  be 
felt  by  a  courtier  for  one  of  lower  rank  or  position. 
receives  not  thy  nose  court-odor  from  me?  re- 
' 


the  steward  of  any  particular  hundred,  lordship,  or 
manor. 

court- life,  ».  Such  a  life  as  is  the  normal  one  at 
courts  ;  the  life  of  a  courtier. 

court-like,  a.  Fit  for  or  becoming  a  court;  ele- 
gant, polished. 

"  Our  English  tongue  is    ...    as  court-like  as   the- 
French,  and  as  amorous  as  the  Italian."— Camden;  He- 
mains. 
•court-man,  s.    A  courtier. 

"  For,  brother  min,  take  of  me  this  motif, 
I  have  now  ben  a  court-man  all  my  lif." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,866. 

court-marshal,  s.  One  who  acts  as  marshal  in> 
any  court. 

court-martial,  s. 

Mil.  &  Naval:  A  court  authorized  by  the  articles 
of  war,  for  the  trial  of  all  offenders  in  the  army  or 
navy,  for  military  offenses.  It  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  not  employed  in 
military  service.  It  may  consist  of  any  number  of 
commissioned  officers,  from  five  to  thirteen. 

court-night,  s. 

1.  A  night  when  royalty  attend  a  theater  in  state. 

.    the  three  first  nights  (notwithstanding  two  of 

them  were  court-nights)  were  distinguished  by  very  full 

audiences  of  the  first  Quality."— Pope:  Letter  to  Congrert 

(1714-5). 

'2.  \  night  on  which  a  court  of  any  society  or  order 
is  held. 

•court-noil,  'courtnole,  s.  Meaning  doubtful : 
perhaps  a  hanger-on  at  court. 


fleet  I  not  on  thv  baseness  court-conteKptr -Shakesp.:    ^Now «£*>£«•  must  hs™  hi"  son  &  co 

•court-craft,   s.    The   artifices   or  plottings  of 
courtiers;  court  intrigue, 
•court-cup,  s.    (See  extract.) 
'  Let  it  dry  in  an  ashen  dish,  otherwise  call'd  a  court- 


II.  Fig. :  The  act  or  art  of  endeavoring  to  please 
by  flattery  or  attention;  insinuating  attempts  to 
gain  favor. 

"  A  peasant  to  his  lord  paid  yearly  court." 
Cowper:  The  Cottager  and  his  Landlord.     (Transl.) 

B.  Technically: 

Law : 

1.  The  hall  or  chamber  in  which  justice  is  judi- 
cially administered. 


, 

[COURT  OF  cup,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  dish  till  it  be  dry,  and  it  will 
be  like  a  saucer."—  True  Gentlewoman's  Delight,  1676. 
(Nare,.) 


3.  The  sitting  or  meeting  of  persons  legally  ap-    or  drawing-room. 
0>,t?,d  to^t^j^^l^^.T^l^^e.L^^6-       'court-dresser 


"if  (1)  Court  of  Conscience:  [Court  of  Requests.] 

(2)  Court  of  Inquiry :  A  court  appointed  to  inquiro 
into  and  report  on  some  military  matter. 

(3)  Court  of  guard : 

(a)  The  guard-room  of  a  castle  or  fortress. 

"*' Visit  your  courts  of  guard,  view  your  munition." 
Btaum.  &  Fletch.:  Beggars  Bush. 

(b)  The  soldiers  composing  a  guard. 

"  Environed  round  with  a  court  of  guard  about  her." — 
fartheneia  Sacra  (1633),  p.  18. 

*(4)  Court  of  Hi'jh  Commission: 

Eng.   Law:  A   Court  which  was  established  in 


Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  exercised  powers  like 

those  which  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  had  .  ---  --  -^-.--  --. 

Sen  intrusted  to  Lord  Cromwell.    The  judges  had  eigns  in  their  retinue  for  their  amusement. 

the  power  of  arresting  suspected  persons,  imprison-  court-guide,    s.      A    directory    containing   the 


five  party,  the  court  in  every  country  being  the 
great  focus  of  resistance  to  organic,  if  not  even  to- 
more  moderate,  change.  [CoraTRY-PABTY.] 

•court-pie,  s.    [COUHTEPY.] 

.„,  „„. ,  court-plaster,  «.    Silk  surfaced  with  a  solution 

•court-cupboard,  s.    A  kind  of  movable  closet  of  balsam  of  benzoin.    [ADHESIVE  PLASTER.] 

or  cupboard  in  which  plate  and  other  valuables  court-rolls,  s.  pi.  The  rolls  or  records  of  a  court, 

'^'ATywhhfhe  joinUstooto,  remove  the  court^pboard.  *COUrt-water,  s.  Flattery.  [COURT  HOI.Y-WATER.J 

look  to  the  plate." — Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5  "  First  trims  the  1 

.  sprinkles  it  with  < 

court-day,   s.    Any   day  on   which  a   court  of  (i)<lt,;e8.) 

justice  sits.  court-word,  s.    A  courtly  or  elegant  word  or  ex- 

"  The  judge  took  time  to  deliberate,  and  the  next  court-    preseion 
day  he  spok<,."-Arbuthnotand  Pope.  „  ^^  tne  „,„,.,.,„,„,  for  a  pheasant;  say  you  have 

court-dress,  s.    A  kind  of  costume  which  people    none"_sj,afcesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 
are.required  to  wear  when  they  attend  a  court-yard,  s.    A  court  or  open  area  round  or 

attached  to  a  house. 
"In  the  court-sard  of  the  castle,  bound  with  many  an 

iron  band, 

Stands  the  mighty  linden  planted   by  Queen  Cum- 
gunde's  hand."  Lougjellow:  Nuremberg. 

court,  v.  t.  &  i.   [COURT,*.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seek  the  favor  of,  to  endeavor  to  ingratiate 
one's  self  with ;  to  pay  court  to. 

"  By  one  person,  however,  Portland  was  still  assiduously 
courted    .    .    ."—Stacaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  gain  the  affections  of,  to  woo. 

3.  To  seek  by  address,  to  solicit. 

4.  To  invite,  to  allure,  to  attract. 

"Down  which  a  well-worn  pathway  courted  us 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge." 

Tennyson:  The  Gardener's  Daughter. 


'court-dresser,  s.    A  flatterer. 

"This  court-dresser,  fancy." — Locke. 

court-element,  s.  Flattery.  (Milton:  Eikono- 
klastes,  ch.  xvii.) 

court-fashion,  s.  That  which  is  in  fashion  with 
or  favored  by  the  Court. 

"Christianity  being  the  court-fashion,  none  would  be 
out  of  it."— Fuller:  Holy  War,  p.  207. 

court-favor,  «.  The  favor  or  benefits  bestowed 
by  a  sovereign  on  his  subjects. 

"We  part  with  the  blessings  of  both  worlds  for  pleas- 
ures, court-favors,  and  commissions,  .  .  ."— L' Estrange. 

court-fool,  s.    A  jester  formerly  kept  by  sever- 


ing, torturing  them,  and  causing  them  to  accuse  names,  titles,  and  addresses  of  the  aristocracy. 

^pos^wlfrUclL^f  faith,  an'dlmpo'se^heTon  .  •court-hand,  .     The  style  of  handwriting  used 

recalcitrant    consciences    by   compulsion   of    the  m  records  and  judicial  proceedings, 
severest  and  most  odious  kind.  "Nay,  he  can  make  obligations,  and  write  court-hand. 

«(5)  Court  of  Honor:  A  court  of  chivalry,  of  which  — Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

the  lord  high  constable  was  judge.    It  was  a  con-       *court  holy-water,  s.    A  proverbial  expression 

tinuation  of  what  in  the  time  of  Henry^  IV.  was  for  flattery. 


tinuatio 

called  Curia  militaris.  Military  Court.    (English.) 


whatever  name  or  character  designed  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 


*C7J  Courts  of  Love :  Courts  established  in  France 

and  Germany  in  the  twelfth  century  to  decide  on    the  room  or  rooms  used  by  any  court. 


iii.  2. 
court-house,  s. 


A  house  or  building  containing 


matters  relating  to  love.    There  was  such  a  Court 
in  Provence  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Troubadours. 


•court-lady,  s.    A  lady  in  attendance  at  court. 
The  same  study,  long  continued,  is  as  intolerable  to 


5,  To  seek  after,  to  try  to  gain. 

"  Before  the  hut  the  dame  her  spindle  twirl'd, 
Courting  the  sunbeam  as  she  plied  her  toil. 

Scott:  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  1 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  play  the  courtier,  to  adopt  the  manners  or 
habits  of  the  court. 

"If  noblemen  will  have  their  sons  court  it  too  soon, 
and  be  more  in  fashion  than  the  rest,  the  fault  shall  be, 
their  own,  not  mine."— Abp.  Laud:  Kern.  Chanc.  of  Oxford,. 
p.  61. 

2.  To  seek  the  affections  of  any  one,  to  woo. 

"  EVn  now,  when  silent  scorn  is  all  they  gain, 
A  thousand  court  you,  though  they  court  in  vain. 


em,  as  the  appearing  long  in  the  same  clothes  or  fashion        *cour-taud,  *COr-taUd,  'COr-thal,  s.    [Fr.  cour- 


of  a  third, 
love? 


appearil 
-lady." — , 

"With  which  of  these  three  was  she  in       court-lands,  s.  pi.    Lands  kept  in  demesne  or 

for  the  use  of  the  lord  and  his  family. 


-,  , 

t7iaud=short  and  fat,  squat.] 

Music-  An  ancient  instrument   of    the    bassoon. 
kind.    (Stainer  <fe  Barrett.)  _ 


ate.    at,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wet.     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir.     marine;   go.  _  pot 
or.    wore,     wolf,     work,     wh6,    s6n;    mute,    cub.    dire,    unite,    cur.    rflle.    full;    try.    Syrian.     SB,    «  =  e;    ey  -  a.      qu 


courted 

COUrt  -ed,  pa.imr.  or  11.     [COURT,  i'.] 

cburt-e-ous,  'cortais,  *cortays.  'cprtayse, 
•corteis,  »corteys,  *courtious,  *curtais,  *cur- 
tase,  "curteis,  *curtese,  'curteous,  "curteys, 
*kurtes,  *curtious,  n.  [O.  Fr.  cortoix.  <-iu-t> •/«.  from 
cart,  curt=a  court;  Sp.  &  Port,  cortes;  Ital.  cor- 

1.  Of  persons:  Polite;    having  court-like  or  pol- 
ished manners;  well-bred. 

"Billop,  though  courteous,  was  inflexible."— Macatil«ij: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivi. 

2.  Ofthinys:  Charactorizcd  by  courtesy  or  polite- 
ness ;  polite,  kind. 

"  Bystanders  whom  His  Majesty  recognized  often  came 
in  for  ^courteous  word."— Macuutay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  courteous, 
complaisant,  and  courtly:  "  Courteoustiess  displays 
itself  in  the  address  and  the  manners ;  complaisance 
in  direct  good  offices :  courteousness  is  most  suitable 
for  strangers ;  complaisance  for  friends  or  the  near- 
est relatives :  among  well-bred  men,  and  men  of 
rank,  it  is  an  invariable  rule  to  address  each  other 
courteously  on  all  occasions  whenever  they  meet, 
whether  acquainted  or  otherwise  .  .  .  Courtli/, 
though  derived  from  the  same  word  as  courteous,  is 
in  some  degree  opposed  to  it  in  point  of  se_nse ;  it 
ienotes  a  likeness  to  a  court,  but  not  a  likeness 
which  is  favorable :  courtly  is  to  courteous  as  the 
form  to  the  reality;  the  courtly  consists  of  the 
interior  only,  the  latter  of  the  exterior  combined 
with  the  spirit ;  the  former  therefore  seems  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  insincerity  when  contrasted  with 
the  latter,  which  must  necessarily  suppose  the  con- 
trary: a  courtly  demeanor,  or  a  courfier-like  de- 
meanor, may  be  suitable  on  certain  occasions ;  but 
a  courteous  demeanor  is  always  desirable.  Courtly 
may  likewise  be  employed  in  relation  to  things ;  but 
courteous  has  always  respect  to  persons:  we  may 
speak  of  a  courtly  style,  or  courtly  grandeur ;  but 
we  always  speak  of  courteous  behavior,  courteous 
language,  and  the  like."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

courf-e-ofis-ly',  *cortaisliche,  *cortaisly, 
"cortaysly,  *corteisly,  *corteysliche,  *corteis- 
lle,  *courteisely,  *curtaysly,  adi:  [Eng.  court- 
eous;  -la.]  In  a  courteous,  polite,  or  kind  manner ; 
with  politeness  or  courtesy. 

"  Alone  the  Palmer  passed  it  by, 
Though  Selby  pressed  him  courteously." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  80. 

court  -e-ous-ness,  3cburt  -I-ous-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
courteous;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  courteous ; 
courtesy,  politeness. 

"...  they  muste  moue  and  allure  all  menne  with 
eourtiousnesf,  ientlenesse  and  beneflcialnesse  .  .  ." — 
Vdall:  Matt.  v. 

*courtepy,  "courtby,  *court-pie,  s.  [Dut.fcor< 
=  short,  pye=a coarse  cloth;  Goth.paMa=a  coat. 
The  word  pije  is  still  retained  in  pea-jacket  (q.  v.).] 
A  short  cloaic  or  jacket,  a  gabardine. 

"  Ful  thredbare  was  his  overest  courtepy." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  292. 

court  -er,  s.    [Eng.  court;  -er.]    [COURTIER.] 

1.  One  who  pays  court  or  attention  to  another;  a 
wooer. 

2.  One  who  endeavors  to  obtain  a  favor  by  paying 
court ;  one  who  endeavors  to  please. 

"Queen  Elizabeth,  the  greatest  courter  of  her  people, 
.  "." — An   Answer    to    Baxter  (4to,  Loiul.,  sans  date), 
p.  28. 

court -e-§an,  court  -e-zan,  s.  [Fr.  courtisane, 
fern,  of  courtisan^a  courtier ;  Ital.  cortegiana;  Sp. 
cortesana;  Low  Lat.  cortesanu».] 

*1.  Originally:  One  frequenting  the  court  (with- 
out any  imputation  of  immorality). 

"By  the  wolf,  no  doubt,  was  meant  the  Pope,  but  the 
fox  was  resembled  to  the  prelates,  courtesans,  priests,  and 
the  rest  of  the  spirituality." — Fox:  Book  of  Martyrs  (ed. 
1641),  vol.  i.,  p.  511. 

2.  Now:  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet,  a  woman  of 
the  town. 

".  .  .  being  accused  to  have  dressed  her  like  a 
courtezan."  —  Boyle:  Occas.  Reflections;  Last  Section, 
Reflect.  1. 

court  -e-fan-shlp,  court  -e-zan-shlp,  s.  [Eng. 
courtesan ;  -ship.]  The  character,  condition,  or  arts 
of  a  courtesan. 

cburt-e-sf,  *cortaysye,  *corteysye,  *court- 
esee,  "courtesie,  *curteiaie,  *curtesie,  *kurt- 
eisie,  8.  [O.  Fr.  cortoisie,  curteinie,  cnurtettie ;  Fr. 
courtoisie;  Port,  cortezia;  Sp.  &  Ital.  cortesia.] 
[COURTEOUS,  CURTSEY.] 

1.  Courteousness  of  manners ;  politeness,  elegance, 
civility,  good-breeding. 

".  .  .  he  conversed  with  great  courtesy  and  sprightli- 
ness  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Kindness,  complaisance,  affability. 

"  I  pray  you  of  your  curtesie."     Chaucer:  C.  T.,  719. 
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cousin-german 


3    \n  act  of  politeness  or  civility ;  a  courteous       "court  -ledge,    s.     A    corruption    of    curtilage. 
action  or  behavior.  (q.  v.).]    An  appendage  to  a  house,  a  curtilage. 

••  Sweet  looks,  by  human  kindness  bred  !  "  A  rambling  eourtltdge  of  barns  and  walls."— C.  Kinus- 

And  seemliness  complete,  that  sways  i?y   HY--'tc<ir</  Jlo  .'  ch.  xiv. 

Th}  '• ""'WSSSJIS;  &WMMMI         court -li-ness,  ..    [Eng.  r,,,,rtiu;  HM*]  Court- 

4.  Indulgence,  favor,  a.  ,Pp,>s,,lt,,riKht.  [CoUKT.    g^jg,.00*"*  behaV'°r;  °leean0e'  gr"Ce'  g< 
K""  A  movement  of  reverence  or  respect ;  a  curtsey,     ,  "The  slightest  part  that  you  excel  in,  is  courtltn,,.."- 
a  bow.    (Now  confined  to  women.)  Lard  We  >"  "' r  h"" '"'  ""J'"J- 

"  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  court,-*,,.-  his        *COUrt  -ling,   s.      [Eng.  fourt,f  and_dimm^  Sllft. 
legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure."— ,cfcrtt**11  • 
Tntll.  and  Cress.,  ii.  8. 

r\  (1)  By  courtesy:  — ., - 

tcr  of  courtesy,  not  of  absolute  right. 

(2)  Courtesy  or  curtesy  of  England:  A  tenure  by 
which,  if  a  man  marry  an  inheritrix,  that  is.  a 


li.ni/.  \    A  contemptuous  epithet  for  a  courtier. 

"Indeed,  I  must  declare  myselfe   to  you  no  protest 

r  (1)  By  courtesy:  By  common consent,  as  a  mat-    nurtliny   .    .    ."— B.  Jonson:  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  4. 

court  -If,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  court ;  -ly.~] 
A.  As  adjective : 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  court. 


,  . 

woman  seized  of  land,  andgetteth  a  child  of  her  that 
comes  alive  into  the  world,  though  both  the  child 
and  his  wife  die  forthwith,  yet,  if  sne  were  in  posses- 
Mon,  shall  ho  keep  the  land  during  his  life,  and  is 
called  tenant  ner  leaem  Auijliai,  or  by  the  courtesy 
of  England.  (Cotn-l.) 

3.  Courtesy  of  Scotland: 

Scots  Law:  A  similar  right  to  (2),  but  existing  in 
Scotland. 

(4)  To  make  courtesy :  To  raise  scruples. 

"  Aristippus  made  nocourtesie  in  the  matter." — L'dall: 
Ajjoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  69. 


"Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord." 

Scott:  The  Lada  of  the  Lake,  iv.  19. 

2.  Polished,  elegant,  polite,  well-bred,  cautious, 

(1)  Of  persons:  (Longfellow:  The  Student's  Tale.) 

(2)  Of  things:  (Pope:  Donne'e  Satires,  iv.  48.) 
*B.  As  adv. :  As  befits  a  court  or  a  courtier;  ele- 
gantly, gracefully. 

"They  can  produce  nothing  so  courtly  writ,    .    .    ." — 
Dryden:  On  Dramatic.  Poetry. 


£ySSfgS^S£3tt&3&SS£       T  For  the  difference  between  courtly  and  courie- 
or  respect,  not  of  absolute  right.    Thus  in  England,    ous  see  COURTEOUS. 


the  eldest  son  of  a  duke  is  allowed  the  courtesy-title       court  -Ship,  s.    [Eng.  court ;  -skip.] 
of  marquis ;  the  eldest  son  of  a  marquis  that  of  ,      , 

earl ;  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl,  that  of  viscount,       *1.  The  act  of  paying  court  to  any  one  for  the  pur- 
Ac.    The  younger  sons  of  peers  above  the  rank  of    pose  of  obtaining  a  favor ;  court,  attention, 
viscount  are  allowed  the  courtesy-title  of  lord,  and 
the  daughters  of  lady. 
*cburt  -e-sy',  'court  -sf,  v.  i.  &.  t.  [COURTESY,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  act  with  courtesy,  reverence,  or  respect. 

".    .    .    the  petty  traffickers, 
"  That  courtsy  to  them,  do  them  reverence." 

Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Ven.,  i.  L  (Quartos.) 

2.  To  make  a  movement  of  reverence  or  respect ; 
to  curtsey,  to  bow. 

"  If  I  should  meet  her  in  my  way, 
We  hardly  court'sy  to  each  other."    Prior. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  act  courteously  towards,  to  court. 


"  He  paid  his  courtship  with  the  crowd, 
As  far  as  modest  pride  allow'd."  Swift. 

*2.  Courtly  manners  or  behavior ;  politeness,  good- 
breeding,  civility,  elegance. 

"  Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship  and  of  state." 

Shakesp.:  Lore's  Lab.  Lost,  v.  2. 

*3.  Court  artifice,  policy,  finesse,  address, 
fi.  The  act  of  seeking  after  anything. 

"In  vain  from  side  to  side  he  throws 
His  form,  incourtsiiip  of  repose." 

Byron:  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  xiii. 


"  The  prince  politicly  courtisied  him  with  all  favors." — 
Sir  R.  Williams:  Act  of  the  L.  Countries  (1618),  p.  5. 

2.  To  make  a  bow  or  curtsey  to. 

•court  -e-sy' -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [COURTESY,  r.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  aclj:  (See  the 
verb.) 


5.  The  act  of  soliciting  in  marriage,  wooing,  court- 
ing. 

(1)  Of  man; 

"  Be  merry,  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  Ii.  8. 

(2)  Of  the  lower  animals,  <Sc.  : 

"  The  courtship  of  butterflies  is  a  prolonged   affair."— 
Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xl. 


of  th 


,     ,      ,.          ...  coury,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  kind  of  catechu 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  acting  with  reverence  or  obtainey  by  evaporating  a  decoction  of  the  nuts  of 

respect  towards ;  curtseying.  Arena,  catechu. 

court  -I-er,  *court  e-our,  s.    [Eng.  court; -ter.]  *COUs-cot,  *cows-cott,  s.  [CUSHAT.]   TheWood- 

1,  One  who  is  in  attendance  at  the  court  of  a  pigeon  or  Wood-quest. 

Prince.  "  Hie  palumbus,  a  cowscott."— Wright:  Vocab.,  p.  221. 

th'irdhtneCpardon  o?a  *ich  offe^to;  aSourth^B^e^^'of  COUS-COUS,  s.     [A  native  word.]    A  favorite  dish 

crown  landfon  easy  terms." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii.  in  Western  Africa  composed  of  millet-nour,  nesli, 

2.  One  who  solicits  the  favor  of  another  by  acts  of  a 

attention  or  flattery ;  one  who  courts  another.  cou -ijer-an-ite,     cou -zer-an-lte,    «.     [From 

"There  was  not  among  all  our  princes  a  greater  courtier  Couserans,   an   old   name   of  the   department  of 

'  the  people  than  Richard  III.    .    .    ."— Suckling.  Ariege  in  France.] 

Min. '  A  variety  of    Dipyre.    It    crystallizes   in 

courtier-like,  n.    Like  or  becoming  a  courtier.  squarc  prismg  of  Ja  black  "Jo-  or  white  and  black> 

"court -I-Sr-Isjm,  s.    [Eng.  courtier; -ism.]    The  and  is  often  soft  and  fragile.    (Dana.') 

manners  or  behavior  of  a  courtier.  con-sin  (pron.  cuz  n),  *cosin,  *cosine,  *cosyn, 

"The  perked-up  courtierism,  and  pretentious   nullity  *cOOSyn,  *COSyne,  *COSyng,  *COUSine,  *kOSyne, 

of  many  here."—  Carlyle.-  lliscell.,  iv.  196.    (Davies.)  s  &  a-     [Q.  Fr.  cosin:  FT. cousin;  Ital.  cugino;  Lat. 

*cbur  -tl-er-f ,  s.    [Eng.  courtier ;-y.J    The  man-  consobrinus= the  child  of  a  mother's  sister,  a  rela- 

ners  or  actions  of  a  courtier;  courtier-like  behavior,  tive,  a  cousin :   con  =  cum  =  with,    together,   and 

"  In  this  garb  he  savors  so6rin«s=a  cousin-german  on  the  mother's  side.] 

Little  of  the  nicety,  A.  As  substantive: 

le  sprucer^(vvi)^«T/.  Eatertatnmfntl  *j.  A  relation,  a  relative,  more  remotely  connected 

-court  -in  s     [O  Fr.  curtin^  kitchen-garden.]  *.»  ata^ero^r^kte^  ggSSS*, 

A  yard  for  holding  straw ;  a  farm-yard.  and  a  grandchild  by  Shakespeare. 

"  A  set  of  farm  buildings  is  called  a  stead  or  steading  ;  2.  The  son  or  daughter  of  an  uncle  or  aunt, 
the    straw-yard    i«  the  courtin."— Agr.  Surv.   Berwick's., 
p.  305. 

court  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CoUKT,  t'.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Given  to  courting  or  wooing. 

"One  bird  after  another  thus  performs  for  hours  to- 
gether, but  only  during  the  cniirtftiy-BenBOn." — Darwin: 
The  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  62. 

C.  Assuhst.:  The  act  of  seeking  the  affections  of 
another;  wooing. 


3.  A  title  used  by  a    sovereign    in  addressing  a 
nobleman. 
*B.  As  adj.:  Allied,  akin. 

"  The  wordes  moste  ben  cosin  to  the  dede." 

Chaucer:  C.  T. ;  Prol.,  719. 

T  (1)  To  call  cousin :  To  claim  relationship. 
(2)  To  have  no  cousin :  To  have  no  equal. 

cousin-german,  s.    A  first  cousin ;  a  cousin  in 
the  first  generation. 


"  For  he  is  practiz'd  well  in  policie 
And  thereto  doth  his  courting  most  apply." 

Spenser:  Mother  Iliibberd's  Tale. 


"  Thou  art.  great  lord,  my  father's  sister's  son, 
A  coiisin^/ermun  to  great  Priam's  seed." 

Shakesp.:  Troil.  and  Cress.,  iv.  6. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


cousinage 

*cousin-age  (pnm.  cuzn-igi,  *cos-yn  age, 
*cos-yn-nage,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cosinage,  cutinage, 

1.' Relationship,  kin. 

".  Kelations,  kinsmen. 

"Alle  hys  bretheren  aud  al  hi*  ooetntaffe." -    " 

i.  0. 

:t.  A  nation,  a  race,  a  people. 

"  In  thee  shal  be  blissyd  alle  <->t*yn>i'j*x  of  the  erthe." — 
Jf"f/r7;0'':  Gen.  xii.  8. 

*cousin  anqe  ( cousin  as  cuz  n)  ,*cousign-ance, 
s.  [Eng.  cousin;  -once.]  A  relation  by  blood,  a 
kinsman. 

*cousin-ess  (cousin  as  cuz  n),  *cousign-es,  s. 
[Eng.  cousin;  -ess.]  A  female  cousin. 

" .  .  .  a  man  abuseing  his  consignee,  his  fathers 
brothers  daughter  sevin  yeiris,  .  .  ."—General  Assem- 
bly, A.  1665.  Keith's  Hist.,  p.  543. 

*cousln-hpod  (cousin  as  cuz  n),  s.  [Eng.cousin; 
-hood.} 

1.  Relationship,  kinship. 

2.  Relations,  kinsfolk.    (Macaulay.) 
cousin-lj  (cousin  as  cuz  n),  a.  &  adv.     [Eug- 

eoutin;-^ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cousins. 

"...    these  cousinly  names." — Crabbe. 

2.  Like  or  befitting  cousins ;  friendly 

"  In  a  quiet  cousinly  walk."  Praed. 

B.  As  adv. :  In    a    manner   like   or   becoming  a 
cousin. 

*cousin-red  (cousin  as  cuz  'n) ,  s.  [  Eng.  cousin ; 
-red.]  Consanguinity,  kindred. 

"  '  There  is  some  coustnred  between  us,  doubtless,'  said 
the  Baillie." — Scott:  Rob  Boy,  ch.  xxiv. 

cdus -si-net,  s.   [Fr.] 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  impost  stone  on 
the  top  of  a  pier.    [CUSH- 
ION.] 

(2)  The  ornament  in  an 
Ionic  column  between  the 
abacus  and  echinus. 

2.  Bot.:  Thenamegivon 
by  Decandollo  to  the  pro- 
tuberance   or    gibbosity 
seen  where  a  petiole  joins 
the  stem  of  a  plant.    Link 
called  it  pulvinus. 

cdu-tar'HS-a,  s.  [From  coutari,  its  native  namo 
in  Guiana.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cmcnonacese,  fam- 
ily Cinchonidee.  Crrutarea  epeciosa  of  Aublet,  now 
called  Portlandia  hejcandra,  furnishes  the  French 
Guiana  bark,  which  has  properties  like  those  of 
Cinchona. 
*coutch,  v.  i.  [CoucH.] 

"  Stiff  as  ane  burd  that  stud  on  nthir  sydis, 
Si  unit  and  coutchit  full  of  irne  anil  lede." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  141,  11. 

*cdu'-teau  (teau  as  to),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cul- 
tellus=a  little  kuife;  culter=s.  knife.]  A  short 
knife  or  dagger. 

cdute  qul  coute,  phras.  [Fr.  coute  que  crnlte  = 
let  it  cost  what  it  may.]  Without  any  regard  to 
the  consequences. 

"  Knew  what  was  handsome,  and  would  do't. 
On  just  occasion,  coute  qui  coute." 

Pope:  Imitations  of  Horace,  Sat.  vi.,  163-4. 

»couth,  'couthe,  couthie,  couthy,  n.  [A.  S. 
cuth,~\ 

1.  Well-known,  famous 

"  Pergamea  I  nemyt  it,  but  bade, 
Our  folkis  than  that  warren  blith  and  glad, 
Of  this  couth  surname  our  new  ciete, 
Pixhort  I  do  graith  hous,  and  leif  in  lee." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  71,  50. 

2.  Affable,  agreeable  in  conversation,  familiar. 

"Nor  will  North  Britain  yield  for  fouth 
Of  ilky  thing,  and  fellows  couth 
To  ony  but  her  sister  South." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  419. 

3.  Loving,  affectionate,  kind. 

"  And  sayd,  Ood-speid,  my  son,  and  I  was  fain 
Of  that  couth  word,  and  of  his  company." 

Henrysone:  Evergreen,  i.  187,  St.  7. 

4.  Comfortable,  agreeable. 

"  A  mankie  gown,  of  our  ain  kintra  growth, 
Did  mak  them  very  braw,  and  unco  couth." 

Galloway:  Poema,  p.  182. 

»c6uth'-I-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  couthy;  -ly.]  Kindly, 
familiarly,  comfortably,  agreeably. 

"In  by  they  come,  and  haillst  her  couthily." 

Ross:  Ilelenore,  p.  76. 

*c6uth'-I-n8ss,  s.  [Eng.  couthy;  -ness.]  Famil- 
iarity, agreeabloness,  Kindness. 


Conssinet. 
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*cduth -less, a.  [Eng. couth;  -/•  «.l  Cold. unkind. 
"Their  fause,  unmeaniu  :  v^ise. 

Wad  gar  aiie  thiuk  their  vo!  fu  i'-- 
Were  perfect  sauiits." 

COUX  -I-a,  s.  [From  its  name  in  tho  region  near 
the  Orinocco,  its  native  country.] 

ZoOL:  A  black-boarded  American  monkey.  Pithe- 
ci,i  Xntiina*.  The  fur  is  black-brown  on  the  male-, 
aud  brown  on  the  females. 

cou-zer  -an-ite,  s.    [COUSERANITE.] 

"covand  *covande,  *covaunde,  s.  [A  contracted 
form  of  covenant  (q.  v.).]  A  covenant,  an  agree- 
ment. 

"Alle  my  connulga  holden  shalle  be."  —  T-ncnfleu  -Vl<<- 
terles,  p.  185. 

cove  (1),  *couve,  s.  [A.  S.  c6fa=a  chamber;  Icol. 
kofi=a  hutorshed ;  Ger.  fro&en  =  a cabin ;  Sw.  kofirit. } 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  crock,  inlet,  or  bay  sheltered  from  the 
wind. 

"...  we  hal'd  our  ship  into  a  small  sandy  (•>"•>•,  at  a 
spring  tide,  as  far  as  she  would  float." — Dumpier:  Voyages, 
on.  1688. 

2.  A  nook,  a  sheltered  corner. 

"  .  .  .  the  summits  and  gloomy  core*  of  Helvellyn." — 
l>e  Quinceifs  Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.  (note),  p.  SO. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  hollow  forming  a  member  of  some  cornice- 
moldings  or  ceiling-ornamentation. 

(2)  The  concavity  of  an  arch  or  ceiling. 

2.  Ship-building:  An  arched  molding  at  the  foot 
of  the  taff rail.    An  elliptical  molding  sprung  over 
it  is  called  the  arch  of  the  covo.    (Knight.) 

cove-bracketing,  s. 

Arch.:  The  wooden  skeleton  or  framework  of  a 
covo ;  tho  bracketing  of  a  coved  ceiling. 

Cove  (2) ,  8.  [A  word  borrowed  from  the  Romany 
or  gipsy  dialect,  cova— a  thing ;  covo= that  man ;  covi 
=that  woman.]  A  man,  a  fellow,  a  person.  (Slang.) 

fcove  (1),  v.  f._  [CoVE  (1),  s.]  To  arch  over,  to 
form  a  coved  cciline  to. 

cove  (2),*couve,  v.  t.  [Fr.  couver;  Ital.  covare; 
Lat.  cubo,]  To  brood  on,  to  hatch. 

coved,  a.  [Eng.  cov(e);  -ed.]  Forming  an  arch; 
made  with  coves. 

"  The  mosques  and  other  buildings  of  the  Arabians  are 
rounded  into  domes  and  coved  roofs." — Su>inbourne:  Trav. 
through  Spain,  1.  44. 

coved  ceiling,  s. 

Arch. :  A  ceiling  with  a  hollow  of  about  a  quarter- 
circle  running  round  the  room,  situated  above  the 
cornice,  and  dying  into  the  flat  central  portion. 
(Knight.) 


covenant 

*c6v  -en-ant,  *cosvenande,  "covenaunt,  *con- 
venant,  "covent,  'covande,  *covaunde,  x.  [O. 
!•>.  convenant,  run-mi/if;  Ital.  eonoenente,  from 
Lat.  con,veniu=to  conn;  together.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lann' 

1.  An  agreement  or  compact  on  certain  terms. 

".     •    •    but  for  that  oure  (•'"•'"' 
To  pray  for  yow  is  uy  so  diligent." 

(.•/IrM'rcr:   (_'.  T,,  7,557-8. 

"Gather  my  saints  together  unto  me;  those  tliiit  h:iv« 
made  a  cur-niant  tt'ilh  me  by  sacrifice." — 1'salni  1.  5. 

2.  A  stipulation,  a  condition.    [II.  1.] 

"If  we  conclude  a  peace  it  shall  be  with  such  strict  and 
severe  covenant*."— *ttakt'sp.:  Henry  VI.,  I't.  I.,  v.  4. 

*3.  A  writing  or  document  containing  the  terms 
of  an  agreement  or  contract  between  two  or  more 
persons. 

"I  shall  but  lend  my  diamond  till  your  return:  let 
there  b*  <-m»icni/.s  drawn  between 's  .  .  ." — A7i,i/,>.>/'.. 
( 'iinib.,  i.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Lam: 

(1)  A  clause  in  an  agreement  whereby  either  parts- 
may  stipulate  for  tho  truth  of  certain  facts,  or  may 
bind  himself  to  perform  or  give  something  t»  tlie. 
other.    If  tho  coveuautor  covenants  for  himself  aud 
his  heirs,  it  is  then  a  covenant  real,  and  descends 
upon  the  heirs,  who  are  bound  to  perform  it,  pro- 
vided they  have  assets  by  descent,  but  not  otherw  i  se ; 
if  he  covenants  also  for  his  executors  and  adminis- 
trators, his  personal  assets  as  well  as  his  real  are 
likewise  pledged  for  the  performance  of  the  cove- 
nant.   (Black-stone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvii.) 

(2)  The  name   of   an  action  instituted  for  the 
recoveryof  damages  for  tho  breach  of  a  covenantor 
promise  under  seal, 

2.  Scrip.,    Theol.,   etc.:  An   engagement   entered 
into  between   Jehovah  and  some  other  being  or 

(1)  Scrip.:  A  vast  number  of  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  aud  a  few  in  the  New,  speak  of  cove- 
nants. There  was  one  with  Noah,  as  tho  represen- 
tative, after  the  Deluge,  of  all  mankind  existing  or 
who  should  subsequently  be  born:  nay,  as  the  rep- 
resentative also  of  the  inferior  animated  creatures 
(Gen.  vi.  18,  ix.  9-17).  An  "  everlasting  covenant" 
was  made  with  Abraham  aud  his  posterity  (xvii. 
4,  7,  9),  of  which  circumcision  was  tho  token  (10-14). 
It  was  renewed  to  Isaac  and  his  posterity  (xvii.  19). 
The  covenant  was  in  force  while  the  Israelites  were 
a  nation.  Tho  Sabbath  was  part  of  it  (Exod. 
xxxi.  16) .  The  two  tables  of  stone  on  which  the 
moral  law  was  written  were  tables  of  it  (Deut. 


xx.  .  rvae  nvuas,  mae  an  eme, 
were  bound  by  it— departingfrom  God  they  violated 
his  covenant  (Psalml.  16;  Prov.  ii.  17).  That  cov- 


another namo,  had  been  previously  known;   and 
suff.  -ine.-ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  An  opaque  mineral,  generally  massive  or 
spheroidal ;  when  crystalline,  which  it  rarely  is, 
hexagonal.  Hardness,  l'5-2;  specific  gravity,  4'6. 
Lusterof  crystals  submetallic,  inclining  to  resinous, 
'vith  the  cleavage  face  somewhat  pearly.  Color, 
indigo  blue.  Composition:  Sulphur,  82-34'3;  cop- 
per, 64-56-66 ;  iron.  0-1'14.  There  are  two  varieties, 
Cantonite  and  Alisonite  (q.  v.).  It  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  European  continent,  and  in 
America,  in  Georgia,  Bolivia,  &c.  (Da»ia.) 

*c&V-en-a-ble,  a.   [O.  Fr.] 

1.  Suitable,  fit,  appropriate,  agreeable. 

"  When  a  i-orenafi/e  day  was  fallen,  Eroude  in  his  birthe 
day  made  a  soper  to  the  princes,  Ac." — IVycliffe:  Mark  vi. 

2.  Agreeing,  in  accord. 

"  The  witnessingis  weren  not  amenable." —  H>'//0V; 
Mark  xiv.  66. 

*c6v'-en-a-ble-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  covenable;  -ness,] 
Fitness,  suitability,  appropriateness. 

"To  alle  nede  time  is  and  couenablenesse." — tt'iicliffe: 
Eccles.  viii.  6. 

*c6v'-en-a-ble-tf ,  *c&v  -en-a-ble  te,  «.  [Eng. 
covenable ;  ~ty.]  An  opportunity,  a  fit  or  suitable 
time  or  place. 

"  Fro  that  tyme  he  soughte  covenablete  for  to  bitake 
hym."— Wycliffe:  Matt.  xxvi.  16. 

c6v'-en-a-blj?,  *c&v -en-a-bll,  adv.  [Eug. 
covenab(le) ;  -///.I 

1.  Fitly,  properly,  agreeably. 

"He  shall  here  hym,  toward  owre  lord  the  kyng  and  his 
people,  in  the  sameoffice  wele  and  covenably."— Indenture 
u/1469,  AroluFol.,  iv.  177. 

2.  Conveniently. 

"  He  soughte  how  he  Bchulde  bitraye  him  conenattly." — 
Wycliffe:  Mark  liv.  11. 


enant  the  Israelites  broke  (Jer.  xxxi.  32).    These 
are  the  chief  of  the  Old  Testament  covenants. 

In  the  New,  the  Christian  dispensation  is  consid- 
ered as  a  covenant  (Heb.  viii.  13),  the  covenant  of 
Promise  (Eph.  ii.  12),  of  which  Jesus  is  the  mediator 
lob.  xii.  24).    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  for 
estaments,  in  the  expression  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, Covenants  should  be  substituted,  and  tho 
heading  of  the  two  portions  of  Sacred  Scriptures 
should  be  the  Old  and  New  Covenants. 

(2)  Tlufol.:  Two  covenants  are  especially  recog- 
nized by  evangelical  writers,  the  Covenant  of  worm 
and  the  Covenant  of  grace  (q.  v.). 

(3)  Ch.  Hist. :  Cocceius,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, carried  the  idea  of  Divine  covenants  more 
thoroughly  than  had  before  been  done  through  his 
whole  system  of  theology.    Calyinists  have  done  so 
to  a  greater  extent  than  Arminians. 

If  (a)  Covenant  of  grace  or  of  redemption  : 

Theol.:  Acovenantof  a  twofold  character:  on  the 
one  hand,  being  between  tho  Eternal  Father  aud 
the  Eternal  Son,  the  former  engaging,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  mission  to  earth  and  especially  the  aton- 
ing death  of  the  Eternal  Sou,  to  grant  salvation  to 
those  who  should  believe  in  the  Redeemer.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  a  covenant  with  men  that,  on 
their  believing,  they  should  receive  eternal  redemp- 
tion through  the  blood  of  Christ, 

(6)  Covenant  of  works  : 

Theol, :  A  Divine  engagement  formed  with  Adam. 
tho  parent  of  our  race.  Its  condition  was,  Obey 
and  live  for  ever:  disobey  and  die  (Gen.  ii.  16, 17). 
It  is  believed  that  it  was  made  for  him  as  repre- 
senting all  who  should  ultimately  spring  from  him, 
and  that  his  fall  made  them  no  less  than  him  liable 
to  death,  and  further  that  tho  same  dilemma  is  pre- 
sented to  them  as  was  to  the  parent  of  the  race  with 
the  same  results  consequent  on  choice. 

3.  Scottish,  Ch.,  *  Civil  Hist.:  Four  bonds  of 
agreement  signed  by  those  who  believed  that  the 
religious  views  and  the  political  settlement  which 
they  advocated  were  in  danger  of  being  crushed, 
and  therefore  pledged  themselves  to  support  them 
notwithstanding  any  peril  which  might  arise. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pfit, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     wh6,     sin;     mute,     cub,    cttre,    unite,     cSr,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     sa,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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n    Kiliiihnrgh 

<  den- 

,  and  Morton,  Archibald   l.md  of  Lorn,  John 

Dun,  willi  manyof  the  le    -IT  baron 

influential  country  gentlemen.    ,  • 

It  wasllrniglmil  ln.-ii'l   ' 

miti'in     in     tin-    lace    -p|     :ill     Pt«    I    lance    which 
mi"lit   !»,-«.(]  I'i'ed  toil   \>\  the  ('Inn. 

ond  covonan 

on  M:n-  ::i.  i :,:,:  i,  In-  Hi"  K"'  :  Blen- 

cairn,    Lord    .Ian  .    the    Lord,    lloyd   anil 

<  )chi  ]|  ree,   and    Matthew  <   a  I  npbell  of  Terrim.']an<l. 

It   object  wafl  the  '-'it  of  t In-  f ornier  < • 

16  Nat  ion  a  1  '  'ovenan!  \va       i.'m  d  ',. 

Ui::\  th"  Mrst  nainr>  appended  being  that,  of  tin' 
1  Karl  of  Sutherland.  The  covenant  was  signed 
in  Qrej  friar  i  hnreii,  Edinburgh,  and 

lay  t<  >inl,    tone    in    I  ' 

graveyard.  Tim  people,  'he  great  majnnty  <,f  whom 

Wet       '  n,  hail   h\    a    ','<  il  e  a  lid  resolnt  io?l  rill 

t  hem-elve-  tin-  year  In -fore  of  F-I.I  COPOO)  ,  and  knew 
that  tln-ir  only  hope  i>f  llltiinati-  nUMMU  la.v  in 
union. 

I  t;   The  Soli-inn  Leatrne  and  <  'ovenant,  written  by 
the    Key.    Alexander    Henderson,   accepted     by    tic- 
Seotti    h    le'neral   Assembly  on  August  17,  lt.»l:t,  and 
- 1  uen  1 1. y  li.v  t  he  Con  lent  loi  i  of  I'M  ales.     it  Wai 
t.hen  sent  to  .London,  where,  on  September  2.~i,  i 
ill.  i- 1  i  In-' I  by  thu  English  Parliament  and  the  We  t- 
minster  .\    -einbh   o;   Imines.    It  was  de  i''.'i<  -I  to 
be  a  league  between  Kin/Ian.;  and  Scotland  n 
the    revolutionary    leaders    then    dominant,  and   to 
ili-h  in  Kngland  no  les.s  than  in  Scotland  the 
I  '<      i-yteriiiu  in  lien  of  the  Kpiseopal  Church. 

roquoiitly  allnded  to 

by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  noveln.  [COVENANTER. J 
When  Scotland  declared  for  Charles  Jl.  ar 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  young  king,  previous  to  land- 
ing in  ItiVi,  rabwribed  dm  covenant.  In  1861  the 
Scottish  Parliament  passed  an  Act  absolving  tho 
lieges  from  the  obligation,  and  prohibiting  its  re- 
newal without  their  special  warrant  and  approba- 
tion. 

»•    Writ  of  Covenant : 

Eng.  Law:  A  writ  whicrla  person  who  was  In 
process  of  purchasing  land,  by  means  of  a  "line" 
sued  for  as  one  step  in  the  complex  process.  Hy 
this  writ  it  was  stated  contrary  to  tho  actual  fact 
that  the  vendor  had  covenanted  to  sell  tho  land  to 
the  purchaser,  and  failed  to  keep  his  agreement, 
on  which  account  the  writ  to  compel  him  to  do  so 
was  nought.  When  such  ati  action  was  brought,  the 
king,  by  ancient  prerogative,  claimed  a  noble  for 
every  five  marks  of  land  sued  for. 

c6v  -Sn-ant,  *cov-en-aunt,  v.  t,  &  i.  [(.'OVEN- 
ANT,  ».] 

•A.  Trans. :  To  grant  or  agree  to  by  covenant. 

"  I  Bhal  recorde  of  my  couenaunt  of  pees  that  Y  rn,f,i. 
•antlde  with  jm."—W^cHfli  Uenetlt  U.  16. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  enter  into  a  covenant,  to  bargain,  to  agree, 
to  contract,  to  bind  one's  -elf  by  a  covenant. 

"  Jupiter  covinuiifi'l  with  him,  that  it  should  be  hot  or 
•cold,  wet  or  dry,  calm  or  windy,  ait  the  tenant  slmuhl 
•direct." — L'Eittrange. 

2.  To  enter  into  an  agreement  on  certain  terms. 
"And  they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  piece*  of  sil- 
ver."—Afa«.  xxvl.  15. 

o6v  -Sn-ant-Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COVENANT,  t1.] 

A.  At  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  A*  adjective : 

1.  Secured  by  a  covenant. 

"  And  ttpread  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  breast 
Upon  the  lap  of  covenanted  rest !" 

Cowjter:  Convematton. 

Z.  Bound  by  a  covenant  into  which  a  person  or  a 
body  has  entered. 

"Patronage  had  been  abolished  by  a  Covenanted  Par- 
liament in  1649,  and  restored  by  a  Royalist  Parliament  in 
1661."—  Macattlay:  llttt.  Eny.,  ch.  xvl. 

c&v-Sn-ant-ee  ,  *.  [Eng.  covenant;  -ee.1  The 
party  to  a  covenant  to  or  for  whom  the  covenant  is 
made. 

"AH  covenants  are  dischnrgeable  by  the  covenantee, 
.  .  ."—llubbes:  De  t'orpore  Politico,  pt.  i.,  ch.  II. 

c6v -en-ant-Sr,  o6v  -gn-»nt-5r,  *.  [Eng.  cov- 
enant; -ert  -or.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  enters  into  a  covenant;  a 
party  to  u  covenant  or  contract. 

"  A  covenant  to  do  any  action  at  a  certain  time  or  place 
Is  then  dissolved  by  the  covenanter,  .  .  ."— llobbet;  l)e 
Corpore  Politico,  pt.  i.,  ch.  il. 

II.  Britinh  Ch.  <t  Civil  Hint. :  A  subscriber  of  or  an 
adherent  to  any  of  the  four  covenants  described 
under  COVENANT,  II.  2  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  and 
especially  tho  last  two.  When  the  third  or  N  ational 
•Covenant  was  signed,  it  was  pretty  apparent  that 
«lvil  war  would   bo   tho  result  of  the  deed,  and 
preparations  for  it  were  made  both  by  Charles  I. 
and.  by  the  Covenanters.     On  January  1,1640,  tho 


latter   tool;    p'.-t    llpi.n    1)111.  ,  llblT    at, 

i  :.m«l,  and  after  a  little  of  21,1/1111.     N 
t  hey  entered  KllK'l'tlid  ,  made  a  t  [.  -a  !y  wit  h  I  lie    I'll,  •- 
li    h    parliament,  and   aided   them    in    the  ci 
ihe    kinjf.      On    the    fall    of    Char] 

ell!  ''I  ed    into    the    Solemn     I  :    lilt,    de 

i  'iie.l    to    promote    uniformity   of    belief    both    in 

d  and  Scotland  on  the.  be  i   ofaPre  byterinn 

liinent ,  but  ver.\'  pa  I  t  ial  :,ded  t  he 

.  Being  mono  horthanrop 

they  synipat  hi/ed  \vit  h  ('hall.      I 

ilh,  and  on  hi        nli  ci  Iblng  I  he  covenant  on 
.ite    bat  lie  for   liiii 

.•i  I  Worci-  ter  mi  September  If.  |i'..".l,  which  resulted  in 
their  ()•  l'einwning  mercy"  for  their 

antagoni         '  Cromwell.       Ill    HKil,  when    the 

curred  in  p 

( 'barles  II,,  that  monarch  renounced   t  he  c.. 
In     prior     nli   rii|,1ion  to  which  had   been  ir 

•i-nt     declared     the    covenant,    illegal,    and 
ordered  it  to  bo  burned.     Many  in  con-e.jneuco  re- 
nounced it, or  ipiietly   allowed    the    fact    that  they 
flf    -ik'ned   it,  to  lap  e  into  oblivion;  but  the 
spirits   held  to  what  they  bad  done, 
and   no   ^'-verify  on   the  part  of   the  gove 
Could  turn  t  hem  a    ide  from  t  heir  pnrpi,   e.    Oftenor 

than  once  they  were  in  arniH  against,  the  govern- 
ment. In  November,  IbtJtj,  they  wen?  dispersisdwith 
loss  at  bullion  (irecn  in  the  Pentland  Hills.  On 
Juno  1,1(179,  they  defea  ted  ('I  a  vei  house,  the  "  lion  nie 
l)nndeo"of§Ong,»l  Drumclog,  but  were  them  e|Ve 

totally  ronteil  by  I  Im  ICarl  of  Mom Ih  at  lioth- 

wcll  liridgn  on  tho  2M  of  tho  same  month  and  year : 
many  of  tlm  prisoners  taken  being  tortured  and 
then  subsequently  executed.  For  a  time  (lie  noted 
Richard  ( 'atneron  was  theirleader,on  which  account 
they  are  often  called  Cameron ians  (q.  v.).  He,  with 
about  twenty  others,  well  armed,  entered  the  little 
town  of  banquhar,  in  Dumfriesshire,  on  Juno  22, 
IfiHO,  and  formally  proclaimed  the  deposition  of 
"Charles  Stuart,  moaning  the  king,  but  he  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish  at  Airdsmoss,  in  Ayrshire,  on 
July  20.  For  their  subsequent  history,  sec  CAMEB- 
ONIANH,  also  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIANS. 

c6v  -?n-$nt-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.&n.  [COVENANT,  u.] 

A.  Atpr.par.l  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Entering  into  a  covenant  or  contract. 

C.  AsuutjHt. :  The  act  of  entering  into  a  covenant 
or  contract. 

cov-Sn  9.nt-or', «.    [COVENANTER.] 

•oovenoug,  *cqvlnoug.  a.  [Eng.  covin(e) :  -out.] 
Fraudulent,  deceitful,  collusive. 

"  .  .  .  these  Inordinate  and  mtienouf  leaM*  of  lands, 
.  .  ." — Bacon:  Office  of  Alienation. 

»c6v-8nt,«.   [O.  Fr.] 

1.  A  mooting,  an  assembling  together. 

"  If  ther  Bhal  entre  into  youre  coue.nt,  or  gedaryng  to- 
gydere,  a  man." — Wycltffe:  James  IL  2. 

2.  Society,  company. 

"Thou  hait,  defendid  me  f ro  the  couent  of  warierii*." — 
WycUffe:  Pi.  zlliL  8. 

3.  A  convent,  a  monastery. 

"Their  monoaterlefl,  convent*,  hospitals,  Ac." — Hale: 
(Hi  the  Revelation  (K6U),  t.  8. 

IT  The  form  still  survives  in  C'ouent-gardon,  for- 
merly the  garden  of  a  convent  or  monastery. 

CSV-Su-try5,  ».  [A.  S.  cnfantreo,  from  Cwent 
[CuxK],  the  ancient  name  of  a  little  river  which 
runs  past  tho  town,  and  -ree  or  -rjy=a  river  (#om- 
ner).  According  to  others,  a  corruption  of  Cuiimnt- 
yardf.n.trom  a  spacious  convent  founded,  accord- 
ing to  Leland,  by  Canute,  and  destroyed  by  Edric 
in  1016.  In  1044  Earl  Leofric,  with  hiswife,  the  lady 
(iodiya,  founded  at  Coventry  a  magnificent  Ben- 
edictine monastery  (Charnock,  <tc.).]  Tho  name  of 
a  town  in  Warwickshire,  England. 

U  To  send  any  one  to  Cm-entry :  A  phrase  signify- 
ing to  refuse  to  have  any  communication  or  inter- 
course with  any  one,  to  take  no  notice  of  him,  to 
exclude  him  from  society.  Tho  origin  of  the  phrase 
is  not  very  clear.  Several  explanations  have  been 
given,  of  which  the  most  plausible  is  that  the  cit- 
izens of  ('oven try  had,  atono  time,  so  great  a  disliko 
to  soldiers,  that  any  woman  seen  speaking  to  one 
was  at  onco  shut  out  from  society,  no  intercourse 
whatever  being  allowed  between  the  garrison  and 
the  townspeople :  hence  any  soldier  sent  to  Coventry 
was  shut  out  from  all  social  intercourse. 

Coventry  blue,  «.  Blue  thread,  much  used  for 
working  or  embroidering  upon  linen.  The  prepara- 
tion of  it  was  formerly  one  of  the  staples  of  Coven- 
try, England. 

"  I  have  lout  my  thimble  and  a  ftkein  of  Coventry  blue." 
B.  Joniton:  fJip»fe»JHettim. 

c6v  8r  (1),  *coover,  'covere  (l),  *covyr  (1), 
•keoverle,  *kever  (I),  »kevere  (i),  *kevyr  (l), 
•kuvere  (1),  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  mvrir;  Fr.  couvrir;  Ital. 
cujrrire;  Sp.  &  Port,  eubrir,  from  Lat.  coOperio:  co 
=  c»?i=altogether,  fully,  and  operio=ta  shut,  to 
hide.  I 


A. 

I.  Uttral 

1.  TO   0,1! 

"  .    .    .    ft  I 

2.  ToOTOnpread  with  anything. 

"  (lo  to  t  liy  fallow*.    t)i.t    l.liimi  .-/'.,    tfi',   I,  b 
tlm    tii'-iit,    inn!     v/e    will    runi'i    111    i'i    ilinahi 
..;'  r.  ...,'.',   iii.  5. 

•:tend  over. 

"  ln-nwn',1  in  his  own  blood  Goliull,  l:iy 
And  cowr'il  hull  I  Im  j, 

ii. 

(.    Toovel     J,  read   with      nine    i  II  I  erVOUlUg  Obje- 
a       lo  ciajee,il    I  loin 

"  Iii  life's  cool  vnlo  let  my  low  scorio  be  hti'l, 

luu,  goil*,  with  Tnrnp,!'H  tliickeht  whnili,." 
I  .,„ 

5.  To  hide  or  conceal  from  light. 

"Theshiel.l.:.,!  I 
With  which  he  cvrerellt  siiuf  hi.  i 

6.  Tod,,  I  he. 

"Colin  of  kyii'ln  hiim  /•  '    , 

Meharii  II.,  p.  16. 

7.  To  wear  or  put  on  a  covering  for  the  head. 
"That  king  had  conferred  the  honor  i»f  i^nni'lte  npon 

him,  which  was  of  no  other  advantage  o  Ion  to 

him,  than  to  be  covered  in  th«  presence  of  thatking."— 

//,    n>l:    ,,. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  conceal  from  sight  hy  intervening. 

2.  To  clothe  or  invest. 

"All  that  beauty  that  doth  ,-.,<<rr  thee." 

:  Nonnet*.  xxii.  f>. 


'•'•.  To  gain  or  acquire.  (Generally  used  roflcz- 
ively,  and  with  tho  prep,  with;  as.  Ho  covered  him- 
self  with  glory.) 

4.  To  disguise,  hide,  or  keep  back  ;  to  keep  secret, 
not  to  disclose. 

"SttbfttopMMtt  htHMluH  shall  not  prosper  .  .  ."  — 
Proa.  xivilL  18. 

B.  To  hide  from  notice;  to  disguise. 
"Raillery  and  wit  serve  only  to  cover  nonsense  with 
shame,    .    .    ."  —  MV</' 

6.  To  remove   from  remembrance,  to  forget,  to 
forgive. 

".  .  .  whose  nynneD  ben  ketterld  or  hid."—  Wycllfft: 
Hum.  Iv.  7. 

7.  To  conceal  or  save  from  punishment. 

".  .  .  charity  Khali  cover  the  multitude  of  winn."  — 
1  Put.  iv.8. 

8.  To  shelter,  protect,  or  defend. 

"  The  shady  trees  cover  him    .    .    ."  —  Jolt  xl.  22. 

9.  To  shelter  or  protect  from  pursuit  or  danger, 
t<>  screen,  to  shield.    [B.] 

10.  To  overwhelm. 

"And  the  waters  covered  their  enemies:  there  wan  not 
one  of  them  left."  —  Pnalm  cvi.  11. 

11.  To  i  ne  n  hat  e  or  brood  on. 

".  .  .  whilst  tin)  hen  in  covering  her  eggs,  the  male 
generally  takeshis  stand  upon  u  neighboring  bough  with- 
in  her  hearing,  .  .  ."  —  Addition:  spectator. 

12.  To  copulate  with  a  female,  usually  of  animals. 
18.  To  comprehend,  embrace,  or  include. 

14.  To  be  equivalent  or  sufficient,  to  suffice  for. 

15.  To  pass  over;  as,  to  cover  tho  ground  or  dis- 
tance. 

16.  To  take  exact  aim  at  ;  as,  Ho  covered  him  with 
bis  rifle. 

17.  To  have  range  or  command  over  ;  to  command. 
"I  slowly  and  gradually  rained  the  pistol    .    ,    .    till 

It  fairly  covered  his  head."  —  Trench;  Real,  of  Irlnh  Life, 
ch.  xi. 

B.  Military. 

f  1)  To  shelter  or  protect  troops  in  their  retreat. 

(2)  To  stand  exactly  behind  another  man. 

1f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  cover  and 
to  hide  :  "To  cover  is  to  hide  as  tho  means  to  an 
end  :  we  commonly  hide  by  covering  :  but  wo  may 
easily  cover  without  hidinfi,  as  also  hide  without 
covering,  Tho  ruling  idea  in  the  word  cover  is  that 
of  throwing  or  putting  something  over  a  body  :  in 
the  word  hide  is  that  of  keeping  carefully  to  one's 
self,  from  tho  observation  of  others.  .  ,  .  There 
are  many  things  which  doconcy  as  well  as  health 
require  to  bo  covered  ;  and  others  which  from  their 
very  nature  must  always  be  hidden.  Houses  must 
be  covered  with  roofs,  and  bodies  with  clothing: 
tho  earth  contains  many  treasures,  which  in  all 
probability  will  always  bo  hidden."  (Crabb.:  Eng. 
Mynon.) 

*c6v-8r  (2),  *covere  (2),  "covyr  (2),  *kever 
(2),  Ttevere  (2),  'kevyr  (2),  *kuvere  (2),  v.  t.  It,  i. 
[O.  Fr.  cobrer,  coubrer;  Port.  &  Sp.  cobrar;  Lat. 
recupero.] 

A.  Trantitive: 

1.  To  recover,  to  regain,  to  receive  back  or  again. 
"  Tscholde  covere  ugayn  my  syght." 

Seven  Kayeit,  857. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophou,    exist,    pu  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -Blon  =  shun;      -,lon,      -slon  =  zhfin.     -tloug,     -clous,     -slous  =  Blius.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


cover 
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coverture 


2.  To  win,  to  gain. 

"  Keuered  hem  casteles.'*— A I  (sounder :  Frag.,  234. 

3.  To  heal,  to  cure, 

"The  kynge  delyuered  hem  leches  to  cotter  theire 
woundes."— Merlin,  Hi.  574. 

4.  To  rescue. 

"  That  wold  keuyn  the  owte  of  kare." 

Amadaee,  zl. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  recover,  to  be  healed  or  cured. 

"  Uch  wighh  that  it  wist  wend  he  ne  schnld  keuer." 
William  of  Palerne,  1,488. 

2.  To  escape,  to  hurry. 

"  William  at  last  keuered  .    .    .    out  of  the  kene  prese." 
Wittiam  of  Palerne,  3,624. 

c6v  -3r,  s.   [COVEE  (1),  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally' 

1.  Anything  which  is  laid  or  placed  on  another  ^o 
as  to  cover  it. 

2.  The  outside  covering  of  a  book. 

"Finally  closing  his  book,  with  a  bang  of  the  ponder- 
ous cover." 

Longfellow:  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  ii. 

f3.  An  envelope. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Anything  which  serves  to  conceal  or  screen. 
"Sarsfield  set  forth,  under  oorer  of  the  night,  with  a 

strong  body  of  horse  and   dragoons."—  Macaitlay;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  A  superficial  covering  or  appearance ;  a  pre- 
tense, a  veil. 

"The  truth  and  reason  of  things  may  be  artificially 
and  effectually  insinuated,  under  the  cover  either  of  a 
real  fact  or  of  s  supposed  one."— V Estrange. 

3.  A  shelter,  a  defense,  either  from  an  enemy  or 
the  weather. 

" .    .    .    his  army  was  under  cover,  .    .    ." — -Clarendon. 

4.  The  articles  necessary  for  the  use  of  one  person 
at  table. 

5.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Sport:   A  thicket,  underwood,  or  brush,  kept 
up  for  the  preservation  of  game. 

2.  Building:  That  portion  of  a  slate,  tile,  or  shin- 
gle which  is  hidden  by  the  overlap  of  the  course 
above.    The  exposed  part  is  the  margin.    (Knight.) 

3.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  cap-head  or  end-plate  of  a  cylinder. 

(2)  A  lid  or  hatch  for  a    coal-hole,    cistern,    or 
vault-opening. 

(3)  A  turret  or  cupola  on  a  kitchen  or  boiling- 
house,   pierced   at  the  sides  to  let  out  steam  or 
feinoke. 

4.  Steam-engine :  The  lap  of  a  slide-valve.    [LAP.] 
(Knight.) 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cover,  shelter, 
and  screen:  "Cover  is  literally  applied  to  many 
particular  things  which  are  employed  in  covering; 
but  in  the  general  sense  which  makes  it  analogous 
to  the  other  terms,  it  includes  the  idea  of  conceal- 
ing: shelter  comprehends  that  of  protecting  from 
some  immediate  or  impending  evil :  screen  includes 
that  of  warding  off  some  trouble.  A  cove r  always 
supposes  something  which  can  extend  over  the 
whole  surface  of  a  body:  a.  shelter  or  a  screen  may 
merely  interpose  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  serve  the 
intended  purpose.  Military  operations  are  some- 
times carried  on  under  cover  of  the  night :  a  bay  is 
a  convenient  shelter  for  vessels  against  the  violence 
of  tno  winds:  a  chair  may  be 'used  as  a  screen  to 
preventthe  violent  action  of  theheat,  or  the  external 
air.  In  the  moral  sense  a  fair  reputation  is  some- 
times made  the  cover  for  the  "commission  of  gross 
irregularities  in  secret.  When  a  person  feels  nim- 
self  unable  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  his  enemies, 
he  seeks  a  shelter  under  the  sanctity  and  authority 
of  a  great  name.  Bad  men  sometimes  use  wealth 
and  power  as  a  screen  from  the  punishment  which 
is  due  to  their  offenses."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

cover-point,  s. 

Cricket:  A  fielder  stationed  a  little  to  the  rear 
and  right  of  point.  [POINT.] 

*cover-shame,  s. 

1.  Gen. :  An  outward  appearance  or  show  to  con- 
ceal infamy. 

"  Does  he  put  on  holy  garments  for  a  cor er-s hame  of 
lewdness?"—  Dryden:  Spanish  Friar. 

2.  Spec.;  A  kind  of  Juniper  —  Juniperus  Sabina. 
The  term  Cover-shame  is  given  from  the  criminal 
use  of  the  plant  in  procuring  abortion.    (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

*COVer-SlUt,  *.  An  apron  or  pinafore;  hence, 
anything  used  as  a  cover  for  sluttishness. 

"...  I  hope  she  will  never,  in  any  rags  and  cover- 
sluts  of  infamy,  be  seen  at  such  an  exhibition." — Burke: 
On  a  Regicide  Peace. 


cover-way,  s.    [COVERED-WAY.] 

*c6v-er-a-t6ur,  *coverature,  *.  [Fr.  couvcr- 
titre.]  A  coverlet  for  a  bed,  a  counterpane. 

"Item,  four coveratouris  of  greene  taffatiis  skikkit." — 
Inventories,  anno  1539,  p.  45. 

*c6v  -gr-ghlef,  *coverchef,  *keverchef,  *cour- 
Chef.  s.  [O.  Fr.  cuevrechief;  Fr.  couvrechcf=n  ker- 
chief, from  ooiciTir=to  COVIT.  and  chef—t\ie  head.] 
A  covering  for  the  head,  a  kerchief.  [KERCHIEF.] 

"HercorercftiV/s  weren  ful  fine  of  ground, 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  her  head." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Pro?. 

*c6v -Sr-cle,  *cov-er-kyll,  *cower-kylle,  s. 
[Fr.  couvercle:  Ital.  coperchio,  from  Lat.  coopercu- 
turn.]  A  small  cover,  covering,  or  lid. 

"Except  we  take  the  onycha  of  that  perfume  for  the 
covercle  of  s  shell-fish,  called  unguis  odoratus." — Sir  T. 
Brown:  Miscell.  Tracts,  p.  11. 

c6v  -ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COVER,  v.] 
covered- way,  covert  way,  *. 

1.  Fort. ;  A.  sunken  aroa  around  a  fortification,  of 
which  the  glacis  forms  the  parapet.    A  banquette 
on  the  interior  slope  of  the  glacis  affords  a  place 
for  the  garrison  to  stand  on  while  delivering  a  graz- 
ing fire  over  the  glacis.    (Knight.) 

"One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  a  siege  is  to  make  a 
lodgment  on  the  covert-way,  .  .  ."—Harris. 

2.  Arch. :  A  recess  or  internal  angle  left  in  roofing 
to  receive  the  covering. 

cfcv'-e'r-e'r,  8.  [Eng.  cover;  -«r.]  Onewhoorthat 
which  covers ;  a  cover  or  covering. 

"They  shall  make  haste  to  the  wall  thereof,  and  the 
defense  [in  the  margin,  covering,  or  coverer,]  shall  be 
prepared."—  Sahum  ii.  6. 

c&v-er-Ing  (l),pr.par.ta.  &«.    [COVER  (1),  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  parlicip.  adj.;   (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  which  serves  as  a  cover  to  another; 
a  lid,  a  case,  a  wrapper. 

"The  women  took  and  spread  a  covering  over  the  well's 
mouth." — 2  Sam.  xvii.  19. 

2.  Clothes  or  dress. 

"They  cause  the  naked  to  lodge  without  clothing,  that 
they  have  no  covering  in  the  cold."—  Job  xxiv.  7. 

3.  Anything  which  covers,  hides,  or  conceals  from, 
or  shuts  out  the  view ;  a  screen. 

"Thick  clouds  are  a  covering  to  him,  that  he  seeth  not 
.  .  ." — Job  xiii.  14. 

II.  Bookbinding:  The  clothing  of  the  sides  and 
back  of  a  book  with  cloth,  muslin,  leather,  paper, 
or  other  material.  The  cover  ready  for  the  contents 
is  a  case.  (Knight.) 

covering  leaves,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Leaves  which  cover  or  protect  other  parts 
of  the  plant.  They  include  bud-scales,  bracts  of  all 
kinds,  and  scale  or  cataphyllary  leaves.  (Thome.) 

covering-strap,  s. 

Iron  Shipbuilding :  A  plate  beneath  the  two  meet- 
ing-plates in  a  strake,  to  which  they  are  riveted  and 
by  which  they  are  connected.  (Knight.) 

*c6v'-er-Ing  (2),  *couryng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[COVER  (2),  v.j 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par,  dt  particip.  adj. :  (Sec  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Recovering,  recovery. 

c&v'-Sr-let,  *cov-er-lett,  *couv-er-lyte,  *cov- 
er-lyght,  COV-er-lid,  s.  [Fr.  couvre-lit,  from  couc- 
rtr=to  cover,  and  /if=a  bed,]  A  counterpane  or 
outer  covering  for  a  bed, 

"Coverlyte,  clothe.    Coopertori urn."—  Prompt.  Parr. 

"  The  poor  supplied  the  place  of  rich  stuffs  with  blankets 
and  coverlids." — Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xii. 

*c6v'-e"r-pane,  K.  [COUNTERPANE.]  A  covering 
or  coverlet, 

"All  to  be  covered  with  a  coverpaiie  of  diaper  of  fyne 
eylke." — Leland:  The  Intfironization  of  Abp.  Xevill. 

CO-versed',  a.  [Pref.  co,  signifying  complement, 
and  versed  (q.  v.).J 

coversed  sine,  s. 

Geom.  {of  a  particular  angle) :  The  difference 
between  its  sine  and  unity.  Let  A  be  an  angle,  then 
the  coversed  sine  of  A  is=l— Sin.  A. 

C&V'-ert,  *cov-erte.  a.&s.  [O.  Fr.  covert, cuvert; 
Fr.  couuer/,  pa.  par.  of  cmturir=to  cover.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Covered,  sheltered,  not  open  or  exposed. 

"You  are  of  either  side  the  green  to  pi  ant  u  covert  alley, 
npon  carpenter's  work,  .  .  ."— Bacon. 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Secret,    private,  not  open  or  professed;    dis- 
guised, in  privacy. 

"And  honest  merit  stands  on  slippery  ground, 
Where  covert  guile  and  artifice  abound." 

Coir  per;  Charity. 
*(2)  Private,  not  public. 

"How  .-">•'  r.'  matters  mny  l>p  best  disclosed, 
And  open  perils  burest  answered.'1 

.:  Julius  Co-stir,  iv.  1. 


*(3)  Mysterious,  dark,  not  open  or  plain. 

"To  speke  in  wordes  so  coverte." — Gower,  ii.  55. 
*(4)  Retired,  in  privacy. 

"  Gladly  wolde  I  knowen  all, 
And  hold  me  corf  rt  alway." — Gower,  i.  227. 

*(5)  Retired,  private,  sheltered. 

"  This  covert  nook  reports  not  of  his  haml." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

II.  Law:  Under  cover  or  protection,  applied  to 
the  state  of  a  woman  sheltered  by  marriage  under 
her  husband. 

"Instead  of  her  being  under  rare rt  baron,  to  be  under 
covert  feme  myself  !  to  have  my  body  disabled,  and  my 
head  fortified  !"  —  Drtjdcn:  Spanish  Friar. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

*(1)  Any  covering  or  cover. 

"This  woman  slepte  withowtyn  alle  cnvcrte."— Coventry 
Xyst.,  p.  140. 

(2)  Any  cover  or  sheltering  place;   a  shelter,  a 
defense. 

"  Little,  alas  !  was  left  my  wretched  share, 
Except  a  house,  a  covert  from  the  air." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xiv.,  1.  210-1. 

(3)  A  thicket,  a  shady  place. 

"  Of  covert  close,  where  scarce  a  speck  of  day." 

Thomson:  Spring, Bit. 

(4)  A  place  of  refuge  or  retreat ;  a  hiding-place. 
"  And  track  to  his  core  rt  the  captive  on  shore." 

Byron:  i'hilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  »•  '2. 

2.  Fig. :  Secrecy,  privacy. 

"  Whiche  axeth  nought  to  ben  apert, 
But  in  silence  and  in  covert 
Desireth  for  to  be  beshaded."— Gamer,  ii.  109. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Sports:  A  cover. 

"For  these  places  be  nothing  els  but  conerts  or 
boroughes,  wherein  if  any  one  search  diligently,  he  may- 
find  game  at  pleasure." — Wilson:  The  Art  of  Logic,  37. 

2.  ZoOI. :  The  feathers  which  cover  tho  bases  of 
the  quills  of  the  wings  or  tails  of  birds. 

covert-baron,  s.  [Lit.,  covered  by  or  under  the 
protection  of  the  husband.]  [CovEBT,  A.  II. J 

covert- way,  s.    [COVERED-WAT.] 

*c6v  -Srt-lSss,  *c6v  -ert-lesse,  a.  [En«.  mvert; 
•less.]  Without  a  cover  or  covering,  uncovered, 
open,  unsheltered. 

"...  rested  day  and  night  wet  and  weatherbeatea 
in  our  coiiertlesse  boate,  .  .  ." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  674. 

c6v  -ert-lf ,  adv.   [Eng.  covert;  -!{/.]    In  a  covert 
or  hidden  manner ;  secretly,  privately,  not  openly. 
"  A  title  found,  which  covertly  did  bear 

All-working  pow'r  under  another  style." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  vi. 

tcftv'-Srt-ness,  s.  [Eng.  covert;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  covert ;  secrecy,  privacy. 

c6v  -Srt-Ure,  *covertor,  *covertour,  *covert- 
oure,  8.  [O.  Fr.  cm'eriure:  Fr.  couverlurc;  Sp.  & 
Port,  cobert ura ;  Ital.  coprittira;  Low  Lat.  cooper- 
tnra,  from  cooperio—to  cover.] 

*A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  coverlet. 

"Cortynes  of  dene  sylk.  with  cler  golde  hemmez,  and: 
couertorcz  ful  curious." — Gaicaine,  S53. 

2.  A  covering,  a  roof. 

"He  made  the  cower/our  of  the  tabernacle  of  skynnea  of 
wethers." — B'ydtfTe;  Exod.  xxxvi.  19. 

3.  A  shelter,  a  cover,  a  defense. 

"...  protected  by  walls,  or  other  like  i-oi'ertitrt." — 
Woodictird. 

4.  A  hiding-place,  a  covert. 

"  So  angle  we  for  Beatrice  ;  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture." 

Sliakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 

5.  A  thicket,  a  shady  or  thickly-planted  place. 

"  Far  off,  and  where  the  lemon  grove 
In  closest  coverture  upsprung." 

Tennyson:  Recol.  of  the  Arabian  KniyhtK 


ffcte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    B'ire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot,. 
or,     wb're,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mate,    CUD,    clire,    \mite,    cfir,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    oe  =  €;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  fcw. 


covet 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Secrecy,  concealment,  privacy,  cover. 

",    .    .    in  night's  covertun." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Ft.  III.,  iv.  2. 

2.  Disguise,  cover. 

"  Through  coverture  of  his  f  alias."— Oower,  i.  63. 

B.  Law:  Thestateorposition of  amarried woman, 
who  was  looked  upon  as  in  potestate  viri,  or  under 
the  cover  or  authority  of  her  husband,  has  been  so 
modified  of  late  that  she  now  stands  more  nearly  on 
an  equal  footing  with  her  husband  before  the  law. 

c6v  -et,  *coveit,  *coveite,  "covayte,  'coveyt, 
*coweytyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  cmviter,  coveiter;  Fr. 
convoiter ;  Ital.  cubitare,  formed  a.s  if  from  a  Lat. 
cupidito,  from  cjy>iiiiis=eager,  desirous.  (Sfceat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  desire  or  wish  for  earnestly,  to  long  for  (in 
a  good  sense). 

"  Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts." — 1  Cor.  iii.  31. 

2.  To  desire  inordinately ;  to  long  for  that  which 
it  is  forbidden  to  seek  or  to  possess ;  to  lust  after. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  desire  earnestly,  to  be  eager  for. 
"  Youre  eldres  cone  it  f  den  to  hau  don  awey  that  dignitee." 
— Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  61. 

'2.  To  have  an  inordinate  desire  or  longing. 
"That  which  I  have,  than,  coveting  for  more, 
Be  cast  from  possibility  of  all." 

Shakes f.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

*c6v -et-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  covet;  -able.]  Fit  or 
proper  to  be  coveted ;  to  be  wished  for  or  coveted. 

cdv  -et-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COVET,  v.] 

c&v-et-er,  *cov-eyt-er,  s.  [Eng.  covet;  -er.~\ 
One  who  covets. 

"We  ben  notcoueyteris  of  yuelis." — Wycliffe:  1  Cor.  x.  6. 

c6v'-et-Ing,  *coveityng,  *covetynge,  pr.  par., 
a.&s.  [COVET,  u.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  desiring  or  long- 
ing for  eagerly  or  inordinately. 

"That  place  is  clepid  the  sepulcris  of  couetynge." — 
Wycliffe:  Xumb.  xi.34. 

*c6v -et-Ing-ljf,  «</r.  [Eng.  coveting;  -ly.~]  In  a 
covetous  manner ;  with  an  eager  or  inordinate 
desire. 

"  Most  covetingly  ready." — B.  Jonson:  Cynth.  Revels. 

*c6v  -et-i§e,  "covaitis,  "coveitise,  *covaytise, 
*coveytise,  *covetyse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  coveitise;  Sp. 
codicia;  Ital.  cupidigia,  cupidezza;  Low  Lat.  cupi- 
ditia;  Lat.  cupiditas,  from  cupidus=eager,  covet- 
ous ;  CM|n'o=to  desire  earnestly.] 

1.  An  earnest  desire  or  longing  for  anything. 

"  Ther  is  an  holy  coueyttse  and  an  holy  enuye." 

Ayenbite,  p.  137. 

2.  Covetousness,  avarice,  inordinate  desire. 
"  Whose  greedy  lust  did  lack  in  greatest  store; 

Whose  need  had  end,  but  no  end  coi-etise; 
Whose  welth  was  want,  whose  plenty  made  him  pore." 
Spenser:  f.  Q.,  I.  it.  29. 

c6v'-et-ous,  *covatous,  "covaytous,  "covelt- 
ous,  "covetouse,  "coveytouse,  «.  [O.  Fr.  coveitus, 
covoitous;  Fr.  convoiteux ;  Ital.  cubitoso.] 

1.  Eagerly  desirous  or  anxious  to  gain  or  possess. 

"Covetous  only  of  avirtuous  praise; 
His  life  a  lesson  to  the  land  he  sways." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk. 

2.  Inordinately  desirous  of;  lusting  after. 

"The  cruel  nation,  covetous  of  prey, 
Stain'd  with  my  blood  th'  inhospitable  coast." 

Dryden:  jEneid. 

3.  Spec.:  Excessively  eager  for  money  ;  avaricious. 

"Let  never  so  much  probability  hang  on  one  side  of  a 
covetous  man's  reasoning,  and  money  on  the  other,  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  which  will  outweigh." — Locke. 

fc&v  -eVous-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  covetous;  -ly.~\  In  a 
covetous  manner ;  with  an  inordinately  eager  desire 
to  obtain ;  avariciously. 

c6v'-et-ous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  covetous;  -ness.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  of  being  covetous ;  an  inordinate 
desire  for  money ;  avarice. 

"  They  might  have  pardoned  his  covetousnesa  .  .  ." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  An  eager  longing  or  desire  for  anything ;  eager- 
ness. 

"  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well, 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousnesa."^ 

Sltakesp. :  King  John,  iv.  2. 

II.  Theol.:  The  desire  for  what  ia  not  one's  own, 
whether  it  be  money,  other  property,  or  anything 
else  of  a  desirable  kind.  In  Mahratta,  lobh  (covet- 
onsness)  is  often  used  for  lust  or  concupiscence 
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rather  than  avarice,  and  in  some  Scripture  pas- 
sa^c^  (as  Ephes.  v.  5)  the  meaning  seems  to  be  the 
same. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cofetoufui<  s*. 
cupidity,  and  avarice:  "All  those  terms  are  em- 
ployed to  express  an  illicit  desire  after  objects  of 
gratification  ;  but  covetousness  is  applied  to  property 
in  general ;  cupidity  and  avarice  only  to  money  or 
possessions.  A  child  may  display  its  covetousness  in 
regard  to  the  playthings  which  fall  in  its  way ;  a 
man  shows  his  cupidity  in  regard  to  the  gains  that 
fall  in  his  way ;  we  should  therefore  be  careful  to 
check  the  covetous  disposition  in  early  life,  lest  it 
show  itself  in  the  more  nateful  characterof  cupidity 
in  advanced  years.  Covetovxness  is  the  natural  dis- 
position for  flaying  or  getting;  cupidity  is  the  ac- 
quired disposition.  As  the  love  of  appropriation 
is  an  innate  characteristic  in  man,  that  of  accumu- 
lating or  wanting  to  accumulate,  which  constitutes 
covetousness,  will  show  itself,  in  some  persons, 
among  the  first  indications  of  character :  where  the 
prospect  of  amassing  great  wealth  is  set  before  a 
man,  as  in  the  case  of  a  governor  of  a  distant  prov- 
ince, it  will  evince  great  virtue  in  him,  if  his  cupid- 
ity be  not  excited.  The  covetous  man  seeks  to  add 
to  what  he  has ;  the  avaricious  man  only  strives 
to  retain  what  he  has ;  the  covetous  man  sacrifices 
others  to  indulge  himself ;  the  avaricious  man  will 
sometimes  sacrifice  himself  to  indulge  others ;  for 
generosity,  which  is  opposed  to  covetousness,  is 
sometimes  associated  with  avarice."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

C&-vet'-ta,  s.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  A  plane  used 
for  molding  framework,  called  also  a  quarter-round. 
(Knight.) 

cbv'-ey1  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  covee;  Fr.  couvee,  from 
O.  Fr.  cover;  Fr.  cout'er=to  hatch,  to  brood;  Lat. 
ctt6o=to  lie  down.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  A  hatch ;  an  old  bird  with  her  young. 

2.  A  small  flock  or  number  of  birds  feeding  to- 
gether. 

"  These  birds  do  not  go  in  coveys,  .  .  ." — Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  iii.,  p.  45. 

T  Now  exclusively  confined  to  quail,  partridges, 
&c. 

*II.  Fig. :  A  pair,  a  number,  a  set. 

"There  would  be  no  walking  in  a  shady  wood,  without 
springing  a  covey  of  toasts." — Addison:  Guardian. 

COV-ey*  (2),s.    [Contr.  of  Muscovy.    (Skinner.)] 
A  geraniaceous  plant,  Erodium  moschatum. 
*I  Sweet  covey :  The  same  as  COVEY  (q.  v.). 

tc6v  -In,  *cov-ine,  *cov-yne,  s.  [O.  Fr.  covine, 
from  Lat.  convenio=tf>  come  together,  to  agree.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  trick,  treachery,  scheming,  arti- 
fice.   (Chaucer:  C.  T.,605.) 

2.  Law:  An  agreement  or  collusion  between  two 
or  more  persons  to  the  prejudice  or  hurt  of  an- 
other. 

COVin-tree,  s.  Scott,  in  a  note  to  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,  ch.  iii.,  where  the  word  occurs,  says  that  the 
large  tree  in  front  of  Scottish  castles  was  some- 
times so  called.  Dayies  suggests  it  may  be  from 
Lat.  convenio,  since  it  was  at  the  covin-tree  that 
the  laird  received  guests,  and  thither  he  accom- 
panied them  on  their  departure. 

COV  -Ing,  s.    [COVE,  ».] 

1.  The  overhang  of  the  upper  portions  of  a  build- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  the  ground-plan. 

2.  The  splayed  reveals  or  inclined  jambs  on  the 
sides  of    a  fireplace.    These    jambs  wore   square 

in  the  old  Eng-      

lish  fireplaces.     **^n^^g^immi^^^mmam^mm*i£i^ 
In  some  of  the 

Louvre  fi  r  e  - 
place,  s  the 
jambs  have  an 
angle  of  about 
45°.  These  were 
probably  erect- 
ed about  1750, 
by  Gabriel, 
under  the  o  r- 
ders  of  M.  de 
Mavigny.  Gau- 
ger  had  previ- 
ously (1715) 
given  to  the 
coving  a  para- 
bolic curve. 
Count  Rumford 


cow-cakes 

Ger.  chuo.  chuoa;  M.  H.  Ger.  kuo,  ku;  Ger.  kuh; 
O.  Ir.  &  Gaol,  bo,  all  =  a  cow;  Lat.  bos;  Gr.  bous= 
an  ox.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1,  2. 
f2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  coward. 

(2)  A  coarse,  awkward  woman. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  female  of  the  bovine  species  called" 
the  Ox,  Bos  taurus,  of  which  the  bull  is  the  male. 
Like  other  domestic  animals  it  has  run  into  numer- 
ous  varieties,   and   its   primitive  uniformity  has 
given  rise  to  manifold  diversity.     Nor  is  it  in  color 
alone  that  it  has  altered.    It  has  done  so  in  form, 
besides  which  there  are  horned  and  hornless  oxen. 
The  period  of  gestation  of  the  cow  is  nine  months, 
and  the  normal  number  of  her  offspring  at  a  birth 
only  one.    [Bos.  CATTLE.] 

2.  Farming,  Dairy  Operations,  dtc. :  'A  perfect 


Coving. 


invented  or  adopted  the  inclined  coving,  having  an 
angle  of  135°  with  the  fire-back,  to  radiate  heat 
into  the  room. 

*cov  -In-Ous,  a.    [Eng.  covin;    -ous.]     Fraudu- 
lent, deceitful. 


feet,  short  joints,  &c.,  white  large  udder  with  four 
teats."  Speaking  broadly  this  is  correct;  but  in  the 
choice  of  a  cow  attention  should  be  given  primarily 
to  the  nature  of  the  pasture  in  to  which  it  is  to  be 
turned.  The  Darwinian  principle  of  natural  selec- 
tion with  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  adapted 
cattle  of  different  sizes  and  qualities  to  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  little  active  cattle  thriving  on 
the  scanty  herbage  found  high  up  the  mountain- 
side, and  large  heavy  slow-going  cattle  of  luxurious 
proclivities  falling  off  unless  tney  are  allowed  to 
revel  amid  the  rank  vegetation  of  river  sides  and 
meadows.  Thelatterfurnish  the  greatest  Quantity 
of  milk.  To  preserve  them  in  health,  plenty  or 
fresh  air,  artificial  food  when  natural  supply  runs 
short,  shelter  in  winter  and  in  bad  weather,  and 
forbearance  to  force  medicine  upon  them  when  it  is 
not  needed,  are  the  chief  requisites. 
3.  Mining : 

(1 )  A  wooden  wedge  to  j  am  against  the  barrel  of  a 
gin  or  crab,  to  keep  it  from  revolving. 

(2)  A  rude  shed  erected  over  the  mouth  of  a  coal- 

4.'  Much. :  A  kind  of  self-acting  brake  formerly- 
used  on  inclined  planes ;  a  trailer. 

B.  As  adj.:  Female,  the  term  being  used  not 
merely  for  the  female  of  the  species  described 
under  A,  but  for  that  of  any  of  the  larger  herbivor- 
ous mammals.  It  is  opposed  to  bull,  adj.,  in  the- 
sense  of  male  or  masculine.  [Cow-CALF.] 

'COW-babe,  s.    A  coward, 
cow-balllie,  s. 

1.  The  male  servant  on  a  farm  who  lays  provender 
before  the  cows,  and  keeps  them  clean.    Sometimes 
applied  in  contempt  to  a  plowman  who  is  slovenly 
and  dirty. 

2.  A  ludicrous  designation  for  a  cow-herd,  one 
whose  magistratical  authority  does  not  extend  be- 
yond his  drove. 

COW-basil,  s.    Saponaria  vaccaria. 
cow-beck,  s.  A  mixture  of  hair  and  wool  for  hats. 
cow-bird,  s. 
Ornithology : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  the  American  Yellow-billed' 
Cuckoo,  Coccuzus  americanus.    It  is  a  migratory 
bird,  coming  from  the  South  to  the  Uniteu  States 
and  to  Canada  in  April  and  May,  and  returning  in 
autumn.    Called  also  the  Cow-bunting  and  the  Cat- 
tle-bird. 

2.  The  name  given  in  some  localities  in  the  South- 
ern States  to  a  species  of  small  blackbird,  Molothrus- 
pecoris,  on  account  of  its  fondness  for  barn-yards 
and  cattle.    [Cow-PEN  BIRD.] 

cow-blakes,  s.pl.    Dried  cow-dung  used  as  fuel, 
cow-boy,  s. 

1 .  A  cattle-herder ;  especially  one  employed  to  look 
after  the  cattle  on  one  of  the  vast  ranges  of  Texas 
or  one  of  our  Western  or  Southwestern  States. 

"  The  New  York  man  who  is  back  from  California  says: 
1  Nothing  like  a  ranch  in  the  world  for  fun  and  health. 
No  man  can  have  dyspepsia  or  melancholy  who  spends  his 
afternoons  herding  and  lassoing  cattle.  You  have  no 
idea  how  much  exercise  there  is  in  it.  Of  course  you  want 
to  do  it  on  horseback — be  a  cotcboy.'  " — .Yew  1'orA:  Tribune, 
Dec.  10, 1893. 

2.  (Pi.) :  A  name  given  to  a  baud  of  marauders 
who,  during  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
infested  the  neutral  ground  between  the  two  sides, 
and  plundered  the  Revolutionists. 

cow-bunting,  s.  The  same  as  COW-BIKD,  1  (q.  T.). 

cow-cakes,  s.  WTild  Parsnip.  The  Heracleuni, 
snhondylium  of  Linn,  is  called  the  Cow-parsnip. 
But  this  seems  rather  to  be  the  Pastinaca  sylves- 
tris.  (Jamieson.) 


btfll.    bfiy;     p6&t,    J<5wl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     c,hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  £. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -jion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die.    &c.  =  bel,     deU 


cow-calf 
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cowardly 


cow-calf,  s.  cow-keeping,  «.    The  business  of  keeping  cows 

1.  A  female  calf,  as  contradistinguished  from  a    '"r  ''air; '  purposes ;  dairy-tanning. 
&ull-calf,  which  is  a  male  one. 

2.  A  hermaphrodite.  ti>  all  ai 
co\v.  but  which  cannot  propaga 

martin.    (See  the  extract.)  "  A  pa.reor  bustmsthey  did  brin,? 

MT     .  Or  the  cuir-liutjes  coral!  wmt.p 

.t  is  a  fact  known,  Bud  I  behove  almost  universally  J/iuurniu  7v/,v/'i>.  105G.    {.Vares  1 

understood,  that  when  a  cow  brings  forth  two  calves,  and        *„„„  i         ^ 

one  of  them  o  bulU-alf,  and  the  other  to  appearance  a        .  COW-leech,  s.     One    who  professes  to   cure  the 
TOW,  that  the  cuw-calf  is  unlit  fnr  propagation,  but  the    "i-casi  ~  nt  cows;  a  quack  veterinarian. 
n.ver^l"'°l;?r .""•    Such  a  COT- 


,  v.  t.    [Icel.  kiiyti  =  to  cow.] 
1.  T.I  intimidate,  to  abash,  to  terrify,  to  deprive 


cow-lady,  s.    The  insect  now  called  a  ladycow,    of  spirit,  to  dishearten. 

ppearance  a  young    or  ladybircf.    [COCCIN-ELLA.J  "...    the  disastrous  event 

"  A  paireof  buskins  they  did  bring  Head  had  n,it  cowed,  hut 


-calf  is  caliedin  this  country  a  Free  Martin  .  .  .  itisa 
hermaphrodite  (being  in  no  respect  different  from  other 
lifiniiiphro'lites)  .  .  ." — John  Hunter:  Account  of  the 

'ft  in. 

COW-carl,  s.     A  bugbear,  one  who  intimidates 
others. 


*COW-leech,  r.  i.    To  profits  to  understand  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  cows. 


*COW-leeching,  s.  The  profession  of  a  cow-leech. 

COW-lick,  s.    A  tuft  of  hair  on  the  human  fore- 
head, so  named  from  its  being  turned  back  as  if 

cow-catcher,  s.  -An  inclined  triangular  frame,    llcked  bv  a  cow- 
used  principally  in  the  United  States,  placed  in        COW-raa.n,s.    A  man  who  attends  to  cows. 


it  of  the  battle  of  Beachy 

erated  the  people,    .    .    ." 

•Maeaulayt  If/*t.  Eny.,  ch.  ivi. 

*2.  To  upbraid,  to  rate,  to  scold. 
*3.  To  excel,  to  exceed,  to  surpa-~. 

cow  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [COWHAGE.] 

COW -an  (l).s.    fProb.  a  dimiu.  from  <•<»/  iq.  v.').] 
A  (ishing-boat. 

"...     thirty   large  con-fins  or  fisher-boats,     .     .     ." — 
Wodrou;:  Hist.,  ii.  MS. 


front  of  a  loco- 
motive to  throw 
obs  true  t  ions 
from  the  track ; 
the  "  pilot." 

cow-  chervil, 
s.  A  name  for 
Anthriscug  syl- 
vest  r  is,  called 
also  Cow-pars- 
ley, ic. 

cow-clog- 
weed,  s.  Hera- 
cli  HM  sphondy- 
Hum. 

cow  -  clover, 
8.  (1)  Trifolium 
pratense,  (2)  T. 
medium. 

cow-cracker, 
s.  *ilene  inflata. 

cow-craik,  s. 

cow-cress,  s. 


'COW-meat, «.    Fodder,  pasture, 
cow-mumble 

Anthriscus 


Cow-catcher. 

A  mist  with  an  easterly  wind. 
Lepidium  campestre. 


*cow-dab,  s.    The  same  as  COWSHED  (q.  v.). 


cow-quakers,  s.   The  same  as  COW-VTTAKES,  1. 
cow-quakes, ». 
.  Bot.:    (1)    Quaking-grass,    Briza   media;    (2) 


COW-feeder,  «.  A  dairyman  who  sells  milk ;  one 
who  keeps  cows,  feeding  them  for  their  milk  in  the 
meantime,  and  to  be  sold  when  this  fails.  (Scotch.) 

"  Macer,  call    Into   court   Jean, — daughter   of   David        _. x_,     _„ 

Deans,  cow-feeder,  at  St.  Leonard's  Craig:*."— Scott:  Heart  Sperqula  arvensis. 

•of  aiid-Lothiaa,  ch.  niii.  2.  Veter. :  An  infection  of  cattle,  Ac. 

cow-fish,  s.  A.  name  commonly  applied  in  Orkney,  cow-rattle,  s.  (1)  Lychnis  vespertina ;  (2)  Silene 

Scotland,  to  Mactra,  lutrana,  Mya  arenaria,  or  any  inflata. 

^"f.  ovalf  eU-.fls1'-  cows-and-calves,  cows  and  calves,  ..  pi.    The 

COW-foot,  s.    Senecio  Jacobcea.  flowers  of  Arum  maculatum. 

COW-grass,  s.    Various  plants,  none  of  them  real  cow's  lungwort,  s.  A.  common  name  for  J'erbai- 

Rrasses.    Spec.,  (1)  Tnfolium  medium,  (2)  T.  prn-  cum  thupsus 

feme,  particularly  the  cultivated  variety  of  it,  T.  -„„,•,,  „,„„*>,         TK    n       r      r>  •       , 

yratense  perenne:   these  two  plan's  are  papilio-  3Utn,  s.    1  he  Cowslip,  Primula  vens. 


naceous.  (3)  Polygonum  aviculare,  one  of  the  Buck- 
wheats. 

*COW-hearted,  a.    Cowardly. 
cow-heave,  s.    Tussilago  Farfara. 
COW-herb,  s.    Saponariavaccari'i. 

cow-herd,  *couherde,  'kouherd,  *kowherde,  s. 
One  who  attends  to  cattle. 


COW-an(2),s.    [O.  Fr.  coyon.] 

1.  A  term  of  contempt,  applied  to  one  who  does 
the  work  of  a  mason,  but  has  not  been  regularly 
bred  to  it. 

2.  Also  used  to  denote  one  who  builds  dry  walls, 
able,  s.    Two  umbelliferous  plants,  (1)    otherwise  denominated  a  dru-diki-r. 

sylvestris,  (2)  Heracleum  sphondylium.       ..  A  ^^  Cttrpenter|  joiner-  mKnHt  (or  builder  o(  stone 
COW-papS,  s.  without  mortar,)  get  Is.  at  the  minimum,  and  good  main. 

1.  Lit. :  The  teats  of  a  cow.  tenance."-P.  Monmi:  Araales.  Statist.  Ace.,  x.  267,  N. 

2.  Fig. :  The  name   given   by    the   fishermen    to       COW'-ard,    *couard     *couerd    s.  &  a.    [0.  Fr. 
Icyonium  digitatum,  an  Asteroid  Polype.    [ALCV-    couard,    from  Ital.  codardo,  from  Lat.  cauda=a 

tail.    The  word  thus  means  cither  an  animal  that 

COW-parsley,  s.  (1)  Anthriscus sylvestris  (Choero-    drops  his  tail  between  his  legs  or  one  that  turns 
phyllum  sylvestre,  (2)  Heracleum  Panaces.  Jail.    Wedgwood  points  out  that  the  hare  is  called 

C 

go< 

«e.)j" 

COW-pat,  s.    Cow-dung.  A.  As  subst.:  A  poltroon;  one  utterly  devoid  of 

TCOW-pea,  s.  Trifolium  medium.  It  is  called  also    sPirit  or  courage ;  a  timid,  fearful  person. 
Cow-grass.  &c.,  butis  neither  a  pea  noragrass:  itis        ".    •    -    the  fnry  of  acoward  maddened  by  strong  drink 
a  trefoil  or  clover.    [CLOVEE,  TEIFOLIUM.]  into  momentary  hardihood."— llacauUnj:  Hist.  Eifj.,  ch. 

COW-pen,  s.    A  pen  or  shed  for  cows. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Cowardly,  mean,  pusillanimous. 

".    .    .    Why,  why,  ye  coward  train. 
These  fears,  this  flight  ?  ye  fear,  and  fl.v  in  vain." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  vi.  289-40. 

2.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  animals  represented 
with  the  tail  between  the  legs. 

tcowarfl-like,  a.  &.  adv.  [Eng.  coward,  and  like.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Like  a  coward;  timid,  spiritless. 

B.  As  adv.  In  a  cowardly  manner; like  a  coward. 
"...    extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly, 

But  cowardJike  with  trembling  terror  die." 

Shakesp.:  Tarquin  and  Lucrece. 
"  If  I  should,  coward-like,  surrender  up 
The  interest  which  the  inheritance  of  your  virtue, 
And  mine  own  thrifty  fate,  can  claim  in  honor." 

Beaum.  <£  Flet.:  Laws  of  Candy. 

«c<Jw  -ard,  *cou-ard,  v.  t.  [COWARD,  s.]  To  make 
coward ;  to  intimidate. 

"  That  hath  so  cowarded  and  chased  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance?" — Shakesp.:  Henry  I*.,  ii.  2. 

CO~W  -ard-196,  s.     [Fr.  couardise;    Ital.  codar- 
digia.]    Extren 


iaghuna,  and  yields  a  milk  used  for  food. 


cow-fat,  s.  The  Red  Valerian,  Centranthus  ruber.       cow-puncher,  s.    A  name  ludicrously  given  to 

the  \V  estern  cowboys  (q.  v.) ;  a  cowherd. 


cow-stone,  s.  Alocal  popularname  fora  bowlder 
of  the  greensand  formation.    (Ogilvie.) 
cow-strippling,  cow-stropple,  s.    The  Prim- 


cow-hide,  s.  &  a. 
'  " 


^  COW-thistle,  ..    A  doubtful  pl.nt  mentioned  in  "  timidity=  Utt°r  lack  °'  SpirU  °r 

Mascal  s  Government  of  Cattle  (mi).  ..  Agaia  moderntlo-n  wa,  degpi9e(,  „,  rOTrarri,,(r>  or  M. 

L,iKe  a  mare  that  were  knapping  on  a  cov-thisfte.''  —  ecrated  as  treachery."  —  Macaulau-  Hist  Ena    ch.iv 

Breton;  I  Pray  You.  p.  6.     (Dairies  )  ^    f  _ 

cow-tree  \  *cow  -ard-Ie,  *cou-ard-ie,  *cow-ard-y,  *cow- 
' 


cow-tree,  s. 

1.  Various  milky  trees. 

1.  Ine  hide  of  a  cow;  leather  made  of  the  hide    Brosimum Galactodendron 

2.  A  kind  of  whip  made  of  a  cow's  hide.  aceae.  ^"Ihas^oblong-poi .„ 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  leather  tanned  from  a  cow's    inches  long,  alternate  with  each  otherrwith  parallel       A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <Sk  particiv    adi  •    fSee 
hide.  ribs   running  laterally  from  the  mid-rib.     When    verb  ) 

wSra-wh^-o"f-c'ow%deCrW''and'"'d<:-]    T°  """*    ^^^^^^^S^^.    pr?vin1^rit  ^  aCt  °'  ^^  ™d  °<  d- 

^oSfM-  C^rd^af  S  %?%&  &       *K££  r.  t. 


ard-ye,  s.     [O.  Fr.  couardie,  cuardie  ;  Ital.  cod- 

Specially,  a  large^tree,    ardia  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  cobardia.]    Cowardice,  timidity. 
"Cowardy  it  torneth  into  hardiesse."—  Gower:  iii.  147. 
*e6"w'-ard-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CowAHD.  r-.] 


COW-house,  s.  A  house  or  shed  in  which  cows  are 
Kept. 

cow-hubby,  s.    A  cow-herd. 

"  He  gaif  till  hir  ane  aple-ruby, 
Gramerce,  quod  scho,  my  kind  muthvbby." 

Evergreen,  ii.  21. 

COW-ill,  K.  Any  disease  to  which  a  cow  is  subject. 
•(Scott.) 

cow-keep,  a.  Heracleum  sphondylium. 

cow-keeper,  «.  One  who  keeps  cows;  a  dairy- 
man. 

"...  here's  my  master,  Victorian,  yesterday  a  coir- 
Jceeper,  and  to-day  a  gentleman  .  .  ." — Longfellow  The 
•Spanish  Student,  I.  2. 


cow-troopial,  s.    [COW-BUNTING.] 
COW- weed,  s.    Chcerophyllum  sylvestre. 


COW-WOrt,  s.    A  plant,  Geum  urbanum. 
C<Sw(2),».    [COWL.]    A  cowl. 
c<5w(3),».    [Cow.v.] 

1.  A  scarecrow,  a  bugbear. 

"  To  Southron  still  a  fearfull  grievous  cow  " 

Hamilton!  Wallace,  bk.  viii.,  p.  190. 

2.  A  hobgoblin.    (Scotch.) 


fate,     fat, 
or,     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     w5rk, 


A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  cowardly. 

ness,   s.     [Eng.   cowardly;   -ness.J 
t  being  cowardly ;  cowardice,  timidity, 

cow'-ard-l?,  *cow-ard-lye,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng. 
coward;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.    Of  persons:     Timid,    pusillanimous,   craven, 
faint-hearted,  spiritless. 

"  Worst  traitor  of  them  all  is  he, 
A  traitor  dark  and  cowardly." 
Wordsworth:  The  White  Doe  of  Kylstone,  v. 


what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire.    sir. 
who.     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     si,    OB  =  e; 


marine;   g5,    pat, 
ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


cowardness 

2.  Of  things:  Belittiug  a  coward;  moan,  despica- 
ble, dastardly. 

".  .  .  lie  was  set  upon  with  ci»»vir<//y  malignity  by 
whole  rows  of  small  men  .  .  .  " — Mucaulny;  Hist,  Kmj., 
ch.  xxiv. 

*B.  .-Is  adv. :  Like  a  coward;  in  a  cowardly  man- 
ner. 

"Against  spirit  null  foes,  yields  by  and  by, 
Or  from  the  tielde  most  cmcarcily  doth  fly!" 

Spenxt-i':  F.  V-,  i.  X.  1. 

*c6w  -ard-ness,  s.  [Eng.  coward;  •ness,'}  Cow- 
ardliness, cowardice. 

"...  for  myne  vntrewthe  and  false  cowardness  many 
a  one  sholde  be  put  into  full  greate  reprefe."— State 
Trinl.^;  H'w.  Tliorjie,  an.  14. 

*ctfw  -ard-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  coward;  -ous,]  Cow- 
ardly, timid,  faint-hearted. 

*cow-ard-ree,  *eow-ard-ry,  s.    [Eng.  coward; 
-ry,  -rev.]    Cowardice,  cowardliness. 
"Truly  I  think,  ne  vain  is  my  belefe, 
Of  Goddish  race  some  ofspring  should  he  be: 
fuwarciry  notes  hurtes  swarued  out  of  kind." 

Surrey:  Virgil;  &neid,  bk.  iv. 

*cow  -aid-snip,  s.  [Eng.  coward;  -ship.']  The 
qualities  or  character  of  a  coward ;  cowardice,  cow- 
ardliness. 

"  .  .  .  leaving  his  friend  here  in  necessity,  and  deny- 
ing him;  for  his  coicardship,  ask  Fabian." — Shakesp.; 
2u-flftk  Sight,  iii.  4. 

C<5w'-bane,  a.  [Eng.  cow,  and  bane.]  So  called 
because  early  in  tho  spring,  when  it  grows  in  the 
water,  cows  often  oat  it  and  are  killed  by  it. 

1,  An  ximbelliferous  plant.  Cicuta  virosa, 

2   An  American  name  for  Archemora. 

ctfw  -bell,  s.    [Eng.  coif,  and  bell.] 

Bot, ;  Silene  infiata. 

C<Jw'-ber-ryS  s,  [Eng.  cow,  and  berry.]  (1)  Vac- 
ciniuin  ntis-Idcea,  (2)  Comarum  paht&tre.  So 
called  because  the  fruits  of  the  plant  are  used  to 
rub  the  inside  of  milk  pails  to  thicken  the  milk. 

*COwdothe,  s.  [Perhaps  connected  with  A.  S. 
co<M=sickness,]  Some  kind  of  epidemic. 

"  Ther  was  tua  yeirs  before  this  tyme  [A.  1582]  ane  grate 
vniversal  seikiies  through  the  maist  part  of  Scotland: 
vncertaine  quhat  seiknes  it  wes,  for  the  doctors  could  not 
tell,  for  ther  wea  no  remeid  for  it;  and  the  comons  called 
it  Coicdothe."—  Marjoribanks :  Annals,  p.  37. 

cowed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cow,  v.] 

cow  -er,  *cour,  v. i. &  t.  [Icel.  ktira— to  lie  quiet; 
Sw.  kura  —  to  doze,  to  roost ;  Dan.  kure=to  lie  still ; 
Icel.  kyrr ;  Dan.  gvcerr=quiet,  still.  (Skeat,)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  stoop,  to  bend,  to  squat,  to  crouch. 
"Some  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's  breast 

May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  nest." 

Goldsmith;  The  Traveller. 

2.  To  shrink,  to  quail,  to  give  way. 
*B.  Trans.:  To  cherish  with  care. 
"Where  finding:  life  not  yet  dislodged  quite, 

He  much  rejoic'd,  and  cour'd  it  tenderly, 

As  chicken  newly  hatcht,  from  dreaded  destiny." 

Spenser.  F.  Q.t  II.  viii.  9. 

*j  In  this  instance  the  word  may  possibly  belong 
tocoi-er.  [COVER  (1),  v.] 

cdw-ered,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [COWER.] 

co~w  -er-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CowER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  crouching,  squatting,  or 
stooping. 

*cow -gang,  s.  [Eng.  cow;  and  gang,  found  in 
oxgang  (q.  v.}.]  An  oxgang  (7). 

"  From  the  south  end  of  Wurtheringham  cotcgang  to 
Wurtheringham  haven,  .  .  ." — Inquisition,  1583.  (Hal- 
liwfll;  Contr.  to  Lexicog.) 

c«5w  -Ing.pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [Cow,  v.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Tho  act  of  terrifying,  intimidating, 
or  depriving  of  spirit. 

"Ye  hae  gi'ea  Drunshogle  a  bonny  cowin',  whan  his 
capernoitie's  no  oure  the  bizzin'  yet  wi'  the  sight  of  the 
Loch  fairies  that  war  speelin'  amang  the  rokes." — Saint 
Patrick;  iii.  42. 

*c6w-Isn,  a.  [Eng.  cow;  -ish.]  Timid,  faint- 
hearted, cowardly,  dastardly. 

"  It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit, 
That  dares  not  undertake    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.;  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 
C6"w'-Ish,  s.    [Native  name.] 
Bot. :  A  plant,  a  native  of  South  America. 
c<5w-!t9h,    c<5w-a^e,     C(5w-hage,  s.     [Hind. 
Tciwanch ;  Becg.  kftshi.] 

1.  Tho  stinging  hairs  of  the  plant  described  under 
2,  or  any  species  akin  to  it,  as  Mucuna  urens,  M. 
monosperma,  &c.  They  aro  used  as  a  mechanical 
anthelmintic. 
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2.  The  name  of  a  papilionaceous  plant,  Miiciinn 
l>ritriens.  It  is  a  twining  annual,  with  pendulous 
racemes  of  dark-colored  flowers,  which  appear  in 
India  in  the  rainy  season.  The  legume,  which  is 
shaped  like  the  letter  S,  is  clothrd  with  stinging 
hairs.  These  are  easily  detaehed  and  stick  on  the 
skin,  producing  intolerable  itching.  The  legume, 
when  young,  can  be  boiled  and  eaten  like  kidney- 
beans. 

^[  The  name  i.s  sometimes  (improperly)  given  by 
the  negroes  of  the  south  to  the  poison-ivy,  Ehus 
toxicodfndron. 

*C(Sw'-ltIn,  s.  [Fr.  coquin.]  A  beggar,  a  needy 
wretch. 

"Cowfctii.s,  henseis,  and  culroun  kevels." 

Millibar:  Mitillantl  /'wills,  p.  109. 

cowl  (l),  "cowle  (l),  *couel,  *cuvel,  *kouel,  s. 
[A.  S.  cufle'  Icel.  ktifl.  kofl,  cognate  with  Lat.  cucul- 
i«s=ahood;  Ital.  cuculla ;  Sp.  coyulle.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
*3.  By  'metonymy:  A  monk. 

"  Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spence 
And  turn'd  the  cowls  adrift. 

Tennyson:  The  Talking  Oak,  47,  48. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  A  hood,  especially  one  worn  by  a  monk. 

"Ami  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar, 
With  sable  cowl  and  scapular." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  31. 

2.  Building:  A  chimney-cap  made  to  turn  around 
by  the  wind,  or  provided  with  ducts  by  which  the 
wind  is  made  an  accessory  in  educting  the  smoke 
and  other  volatile  products  of  combustion.    Cowls 
are  also  used  on  the  summits  of  ventilating  shafts 
for  public  buildings. 

1T  The  commonest  form  of  cowl  has  the  spindle 
stepped  in  a  socket,  its  collar  revolving  in  flanges 
upon  the  upper  side  of  the  cup-plate,  which  is 
anchored  to  the  brick-work  of  the  chimney. 

3.  Locom.  Engin. :  A  wire  cap  or  cage  on  the  top 
of  a  locomotive  smoke-stack.    (Knight.) 

*COWl  (2),  *cowle  (2),  *COlle,  8.  [Low  Lat. 
cuvella;  O.  Fr.  cuvel,  cuveau;  Lat.  r«pa=avat,  a 
butt.]  A  vessel  for  carrying  water  borne  on  a  pole 
between  two  persons. 

*Cpwl-staff,  «.  The  pole  or  staff  on  which  a  cowl 
(2),  is  supported  when  being  carried  by  two  persons. 

"  Go  take  up  these  clothes  here,  quickly;  Where's  the 
cou>l-stafft" — Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  iii.  8. 

cowled,  a.  [COWL(1),8.]  Wearing  or  furnished 
with  a  cowl. 

"  Far  the  glimmering  tapers  shed 
Faint  light  on  the  cowled  head." 
Longfellow:  Hymn  of  the  Moravian  A'ltns  of  Bethlehem. 

C<Sw  -like,  a.  [Eng.  cow,  and  like.'}  Like  those 
of  a  cow. 

"With  cowlike  udders,  and  with  oxlike  eyes." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  li.  164. 

C<5wn  -8r,  s.    [Etymol.  unknown.    Perhaps  only 
a  misprint    or   mistake  for   counter.]     [COUNTER 
(2),  D.  1.]    The  arched  part  of  a  ship's  stern. 
*C(Swn -Mr,  s.    [COUNTER  (3),  s.]    Rencounter. 
"  Schir  Jhon  the  Grayme,  quhen  he  the  cowntir  saw, 
On  thaim  he  raid,  and  stud  bot  litill  aw." 

Wallace:  v.  923.    (MS.) 

*co-w8rk',  v.  i.  [Prof.  co=ccm=with,  together, 
and  Eng.  work  q.  v.).J  To  work  or  cooperate  with 
another. 

".  .  .  the  power  of  God  co-working  within  us." — 
Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  113. 

tco-w8rk  -er,  s.  [Pref.  co=con=with,  together, 
and  Eng.  worker  (q.  v.).]  One  who  works  or  co- 
operates with  another;  a  coOperator. 

"  In  all  acquired  gifts,  or  habits,  ...  we  are  prop- 
erly .  .  .  co-workers  with  God."— South:  Serm.,  ill., 
S.  xi.  B 

cowp,  s.  [Coop,  s.]  A  basket  for  catching  fish. 
(Scotch.) 

C6"w-pen',  s.  [Eng.  cow,  and  pen.]  A  pen  or  fold 
in  which  a  cow  is  confined. 

COWpen-bird,  s.  A  bird,  Molothrus  pectoris.  so 
called  from  attending  continually  upon  cows,  with 
the  view  of  picking  up  insects  and  seeds  left  in  their 
litter.  It  is  found  in  North  America.  It  belongs  to 
the  sub-family  Icterime. 

*cowpendoch,  s.    COLPINDACH.]    A  young  cow. 
Cowper's-glands,  a. pi.    [GLAND.] 
C<5w  -pock,  s.    [Eng.  cow,  and  pocfc.] 
Med. :  A   single  pock  or  vesicle  of  the  eruptive 
disease  called  cowpox  (q.  v.). 

"cowpon,  s.    [CULPON.]    A  fragment. 

C<5w  -pox,  s.    [Eng.  cow,  and  pox.'] 

Medical : 

tl.  Gen.:  Any  disease  producing  pox  upon  the 
udder  or  other  parts  of  a  cow.  Edward  Jenner  dis- 
covered that  there  were  several  of  these. 


Cowry. 


cowslip 

pec.:  That  particular  cutaneous  disease- 
.•illVi'Tiiig  the  udder  of  tin-  cow,  which,  being  .trans- 
ferred to  the  human  frame,  either  gives  an  immu- 
nity from  small-pox  or  dimiuislicsits  violence.  That 

this  is  its  effect  had   lung  I n  a  popular  belief 

iinumc  the  dairy  milkers  in  Gloucestershire,  K;ig- 
land,  and  when,  prior  to  1770,  JenneT  was  an  ap- 
prentice to  Mr.  Ludlow,  an  eminent  surgeon  at 
Sudhury.  near  Bristol,  a  young  woman  who  < 
into  thir  shop  \yhcn>  ho  was,  to  ask  advice,  hearing 
small-pox  mentioned,  said  with  decision,  "  I  cannot 
take  that  disease,  for  I  have  had  cowpox."  Jenner 
mused  upon  the  statement,  and  spoke  of  it  to  scion- 
tine  men,  who  all  treated  it,  with  ridicule.  Con- 
tinued investigation,  however,  satisfied  him  of  its 
truth,  and  about  1780  ho  struck  out  the  brilliant 
thought  that  it  might  bo  practicable  to  propagate 
cowpox  as  a  preservative  against  small-pox,  by 
inoculating  some  human  being  from  the  cow,  and 
from  that  person  transferring  the  matter  to  another 
and  another  of  the  community  till  protection  was 
obtained  for  all.  This  was  the  origin  of  vaccination 
(q.  v.). 

"  What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass  ! 
The  cow-pox,  tractors,  galvanism,  and  gas." 

Jiyron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers* 

c6w-if,  s.    [Hind,  kawri.] 

Zoology  : 

1.  The  English  name  of  the  molluscous  genus 
Cyprtea  (q.  v.).     The  Money-cowry  is  Cyprcea  mon- 
eta,  a  native  of  the 

Pacific  and  East- 
ern seas.  Many 
tons  are  annually 
shipped  to  Britain, 
whence  they  are 
again  taken  as 
money  to  be  used 
in  commercial 
transactions  with 
the  tribes  of  West- 
ern Africa.  There 
is  another  species, 
Cyprcea  annulus, 
used  locally  among 
the  Eastern  Islands  for  the  same  purpose. 

2.  PL  ( Cowries') :  The  English  name  of  the  mol- 
luscous family  Cyprseidee  (q.  v.). 

"cowschot,  "COWShOt,  s.    [CUSHAT.]    The  Wood- 
pigeon. 
*C<Sw'-Shed,  s.    [Eng.  cow,  and  shed.] 

1.  A  shed  for  cows. 

2.  Cow  dung. 

"  Blind  as  a  beetle  that  ...  at  last  in  cowsheds 
fall  .  .  ."—  Chapman:  numerous  Hayes  Mirth,  p.  96. 
(Davit*.) 

c<5w  nsllp,  c<5w's-llp,  *cowslap,  *cowslypp, 
•cowislip^  *cowslop,  *cowslope,  *cqwslek,  s. 
&  «.  [A.  fe.  ctislyptpe,  cusloppe.  The  original  mean- 
ing or  the  word  is  not  clear.  Skeat  suggests  cu= 
cow,  and  slyppe  or  sloppe=a  slop,  a  piece  of  dung.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

Bot. :  A  well-known  plant,  Primula  veris,  of  tho 
same  genus  as  the  Primrose,  P.  vulgaris,  the  Oxslip, 
P  elatior,  &c.  The  two  last  are  very  much  akin. 
The  first  and  second  widely  differ  in  appearance, 
but  statements  from  time  to  time  appear  that  they 
have  been  found  growing  from  the  same  root,  in 
which  case  they  would  not  be  two  species,  but 
varieties  of  one.  To  naturalists  believing  in  the 
separate  creation  and  subsequent  immutability  in 
essential  character  of  eacli  species,  this  would  bo 
an  important  fact ;  but  Darwinians  would  regard  it 
as  of  little  moment.  They  would  probably  derive 
the  Primrose,  Cowslip,  Oxlip,  &c.,  from  a  now 
extinct  primulaceous  plant  more  generalized  than 
any  of  these.  The  Cowslip  has  ovate-crenato, 
toothed,  and  wrinkled  loaves,  with  the  flowers  in 
an  umbellate  scape.  The  flowers  are  sedative  and 
diaphoretic.  They  make  a  pleasant  soporific  wine. 
The  fresh  root,  which  smells  like  anise,  was  for- 
merly used  as  a  tonic  nervine  and  diuretic. 

"The  flowery  May,  who,  from  her  green  lap,  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  ptile  primrose." 

Milton:  On  Man  Morning. 

B.  As  adjective : 

\.  Gen.:  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the  plant  do- 
scribed  under  A. 
2.  Specially: 

(1)  Made  of  the  Cowslip  [A.]. 

"Well,  for  the  future  I'll  drown  all  high  thoughts  in 
the  Lethe  of  cowslip  wine  .  .  .  " — Pope:  Letter  to  H. 
Cromwell,  May  10,  1708. 

(2)  Like  the  Cowslip  [A.]  in  color ;  yellow. 

"These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks, 
Are  gone,  are  gone: 
Lovers,  make  moan!" 
Shakesp. :  Mid.  Sight's  Dream,  v.  1. 

^T  (1)  American  Cowslip :  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Dodecatheon. 

(2)  Bedlam  Cowslip,  Cowslip  of  Bedlam:  Pulnio- 
naria  officinalis. 


boll,    btfy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  b?l,     del. 


cowslipped 

Sugloss  Cowslip  :  Pulmonaria  officinalis. 
Cowslip  of  Bedlam:  [Bedlam  Coicsiip.] 
Cowslip  o 
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onara  ofcna 
(Ill)  Mountain  C 
(Ill  Our  Lady's 
(12)  Virginian 


5  Cowslip  of  Jerusalem:  [Jerusalem  Cowslip.] 

6  Cowslip  Primrose:  Primula  tvr/x. 

7  French  Cowslip:  Primula  auricula. 
Great  Cowslip:  Primulaelatior. 
Jerusalem  Cowslip,  Cowslip  of  Jerusalem  :  Put- 

monaria  officinalis. 

*"  Mountain  Cowslip:  Primula  fniriculu. 

~>ady'8  Cowslip:  Gagea  lutea. 
rginian Cowslip:  Mertensia  (Pulmonaria) 

*co"w -slipped,  o.  f Eng.  cowslip ;  -ed.]  Decked 
•or  adorned  with  cowslips. 

**  Brakes  and  coieslipped  lawns." — Keats. 

cowt,  cowte,  s.    [COLT.]   A  colt.    (Scotch.) 

*C<5w  -tner,  s.  [A  corruption  of  cower  (q.  v.).]  To 
•cower,  to  crouch. 

"Plautus  in  his  'Rudens*  bringeth  In  fishermen  cow- 
•thring  and  quaking." — Xashe:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

c6wth'-w6rt,  s.  [Corruption  of  Eng.  mother- 
wort  (?).]  Alabiate  plant,  Leonurus  cardiaca.  Its 
more  general  English  name  is  Mother-wort  (q.  v.) . 

*COX,  8.  [A  contr.  of  coxcomb  (q.  v.).]  A  cox- 
comb. 

Cfix-a,  s.     [Lat.=(l)  the  hip,  (2)  the  hip-bone.] 

*1.  Anat.:  The  femur  (q.  v.). 

2.  Zo6l.  (PL) %  Spec.*.  The  thighs  of  insects. 

fcBx-al'-fcl-a,  s.  [Fr.  coxalgie,  from  Lat.  coxa 
{q.  v.),  andGr.  aJoos^pain.] 

Med. :  Pain  of  the  haunch. 

C6x'-c6mb  (6  silent).  *COCkes-COme,  s.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  cockscomb  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  comb  or  crest  resembling  that  of  a  cock, 
•which  jesters  formerly  wore 
in  their  caps. 

".  .  .  if  thou  follow  him, 
thou  must  needs  wear  my  cox- 
comb."— Shakesp.;  King  Lear,i.i. 

*2.  A  species  of  silver  lace 
frayed  out  at  the  edges. 

"His  light  gray  frock  with  a 
silver  edging  of  coxcomb." — John- 
ston; Chrysal.,  ch.  xi.  (Davits.) 

*3.  The  head. 

".  .  .  and  has  given  Sir  Toby 
a  bloody  coxcomb  too  .  .  " — 
Shakesp.;  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

4.  A  fop,  a  dandy ;   a   vain  Coxcomb, 

empty-headed  fellow- 

"  With  some  unmeaning  coxcomb  at  your  side, 
Condemn  the  prattler  for  his  idle  pains." 

Covper;  Retirement. 

II.  Sot.:  [COCKSCOMB.] 
*c5x-comb'-Ic-al  (6  silent).  *cox-com-ic-al,  a. 

{Eng.  coxcomb;  -feat.]     Like  or  befitting  a  cox- 
<x>mD ;  coxcombly,  foppish. 

"Studded  all  over  in  coxcombical  fashion  with  little 
brass  nails." — Irving. 

*cox-comb'-Ic-al-lf  (6  silent),  *cox-c6m'-Ic- 
$l-ltf,  adv.  [Eng,  coxcombical;  -ly.]  Like  a cox- 
«omo,  foppishly. 

"But  thin  coxcombical  ly  mingling 
Of  rhymes,     *     .     ."  Byron;  Remarks. 

*cox-comb'-lt-y  (6  silent),  s.  [Eng.  coxcomb ; 
•ity.]  A  coxcombical  figure  or  idea. 

"Inferior  masters  paint  coxcombi ties  that  had  no  rela- 
tion to  universal  modes  of  thought  or  action."— C.  Knight: 
Once  Upon  a  Time  (1864),  ii.  140. 

*c6x'~c8mb-iy  (6 silent),  a.  [Eng. coxcomb;  -ly.] 
Like  a  coxcomb;  coxcombical. 

"My  looks  terrify  them,  you  coxcombly  ass,  you!" 
Beaum.  AFlet.;  Maid' a  Tragedy. 

*cfix'-c5mb-r?  (6  silent),  s.  [Eng.  coxcomb;  -ry.] 
The  manners  of  a  coxcomb ;  foppishness,  dandyism. 
14  Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs  e'en  the  pink 
Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper. 

Byron-.  Beppo,  Ixiv. 

*c5x-c6m  -Ic-al,  a.  [COXCOMBICAL.  ]  Foppish, 
coxcombly. 

*c5x-c6na-Ic-ar-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  coxcomical;  'ity.] 
Coxcombry,  foppishness. 

c6x'-Bwain,  *c5ck  -swain,  *coxon,  s.  [COCK- 
SWAIN.] 

C0^f  *COye,  a.  [O.  Fr.  coi,  coit,  from  Lat.  quietus 
— quiet  (r;.v.).] 

I.  Of  persons: 

1.  Modest,  shy,  reserved,  bashful. 

"  Like  a  coy  maiden,  Ease,  when  courted  most, 
Farthest  retirqa    .    .    ." — Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  i. 

2.  Disdainful. 

"'Twas  told  me  yon  were  rough  and  coy  and  sullen, 
And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 


II.  Of  things: 

1.  Soft,  gentle. 

" .     .     .    enforced  hate, 

Instead  of  love's  coy  touch,  shall  *-U'iely  tenrthee." 
•  -iii.     Lncrecf,  669. 

2.  Dictated  by  or  arising  from  modesty  or  .-hy- 
nefis. 

"Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string; 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse." 

Milton.  Lycidas. 
*U.  Difficult  to  find. 

"To  which  the  mind  resorts,  in  chase  of  terms, 
Though  apt,  yet  cuy,  and  difficult  to  win." 

COITJMT:  The  Task,  bk.  ii. 

*coy-bred,  a.    Naturally  shy  or  modest. 
"A  coy-bred  Cumbrian  lass." 

Drayton;  Polyolbion,  30. 

*c6^  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.    [COT,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  disdain,  to  be  unwilling. 

"If  he  coy'd 
To  hear  Cominius  speak,  I'll  keep  at  home.** 

Shakefp.  •  Coriol.,  v.  1. 

2.  To  be  shy,  modest,  or  bashful ;  to  behave  coyly. 

B.  Transitive; 

1.  To  quiet,  to  soothe. 

2.  To  stroke  with  the  hand,  to  caress. 
"Pleasure  is  like  a  dog,  which  being  coyed  and  stroked 

follows  us  at  the  heels." — Bp  Hall-  Contentatton,  23. 

3.  To  woo,  to  court. 

*c6f  (2),  v.  t.  [A  shortened  form  of  decoy  (q.  v.).] 
To  decoy,  to  allure,  to  entice. 

"  I'll  mountebank  their  loves, 

''"•/  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  beloved 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Bx>me."— Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  iii.  2. 

*c6ft  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  decoy  (q.  v.).]  A 
decoy,  an  allurement. 

"To  try  a  conclusion,  I  have  most  fortunately  made 
their  pages  our  coyes,  by  the  influence  of  a  white  powder." 
—L-.uiy  Alimony,  iii.,  sub  fin.  (Nares.) 

•coy-duck,  *coy-duk,  s.   A  decoy  duck. 

"  No  man  ever  lost  by  keeping  a  coy-duck."  —  Hacket: 
Life  of  Williams,  ii.  43. 

*c6f'-l&g,pr.par.t  a.&8.    [COT  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  Flattery,  caressing,  alluring,  petting. 
"  Makes  by  much  coying  the  child  so  untoward." 

Vrayton:  Ode  to  Cupid. 

*c6$  -Ish.  a.  [Eng.  coy;  -ish.]  Rather  coy, shy, 
or  modest ;  bashful. 

"  He  tooke  her  in  his  arms,  as  yet  so  coyish  to  be  kist." 
— Warner:  Albion' s  England  (1597). 

c6y'-lf,  *CO^'-lef ,  adv.  [Eng.  coy;  -ly.]  In  a 
coy,  bashful,  or  modest  manner;  bashfully. 

"  This  said,  his  hand  he  coyly  snatch'  d  away 
From  forth  Antinoas*  hand." 

Cftapman.-  Odyssey. 

C0^"-ness,  s.    [Eng.  coy;  -ness.]    The  quality  of 
being  coy;  modesty,  reserve,  bashfulness,  shyness. 
"  When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign, 

And  hides  but  to  be  found  again."  Dryden. 

ctfy-6'-te,  s.  The  name  given  in  the  Western 
States  to  the  small  prairie  wolf,  Cam's  latrans. 

c6^'-pfl,  C6"y-p6u,  s.  [The  native  name  of  the 
animal  in  South  America.] 

Zool.:  A  mammal  (Myopotamus  coypu)  formerly 
regarded  as  of  the  family  Castoridae  (Beavers),  but 
now  placed  among  the  Octodontidfie.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  Beaver,  but  has  somewhat  similar  habits. 
The  hind  feet  are  webbed  and  the  tail  long  and 
rounded.  The  skin  is  valuable,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  been  imported  from  South  America, 
of  which  the  Coypu  is  a  native. 

"  .  .  .  we  look  to  the  waters,  and  we  do  not  find  the 
beaver  or  musk-rat,  but  the  coypu  and  capybara,  rodents 
of  the  American  type."— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed. 
1859),  ch.  ii.,  p.  349. 

*co^  -strel,  s.    [COISTRIL.] 

1.  A  degenerate  hawk. 

"  The  musquet  and  the  coystrel  were  too  weak, 
Too  fierce  the  falcon." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther. 

2.  A  faint-hearted,  mean  fellow ;  a  poltroon. 
"...    He*s  a  coward,  and  a  coystrilt  that  will  not 

drink  to  my  niece,    .    .    ." — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

*c6z,  K.    [A  contracted  form  of  oousin  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  cousin. 

2.  Used    for    other    relationships  —  as    nephew 
(Shakesp. :  King  John,  iii,  3),  uncle  (Shakesp. :  Two 
Gent.,  i.  5),  brother-in-law  (Shakesp.:  1  Henry  IV., 
iii.  1) ,  &c.    [Corsix,  A.  1.1 

3.  Used  by  princes  in  addressing  other  princes,  or 
noblemen. 

"  Be  merry,  coz/  since  sudden  sorrow 
Serves  to  say  thus,  Some  good  thing  comes  to-morrow. ' 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IT.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 


crab 

tcoze,  *cose,  r.  i.    [Cosi-.]    To  be  snug  or  cosy. 

"  As  the  Bailors  case  round  the  fire.1'  —  C,  Ringsley;  Two 
Tears  A<jo,  ch.  iii.  (Davit*.) 

*coze,  s.    [Cosy.]    A  snug  chat. 
"  Where  they  might  have  a  comfortable   coze."  —  Miss 
Austen;  Man  afield  Park,  ch.  xjtvi. 

c&z  -en,  *couz-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr,  cousiner=to 
claim  relationship  with  any  one  tor  ulterior  pur- 
poses.1 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  deceive. 

*'  He  had  cozened  the  world  by  fine  phrases,  and  by  a 
show  of  moral  goodness  .  ."—  Xacaulay  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvii. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  defraud. 

"  Cousins  indeed,  and  by  their  uncle  cvzened 

Of  comfort.'' 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4.  (Trench  English  Past  and 
Present,  p.  179.) 

3.  To  beguile,  to  entice. 

"  Not  any  longer  be  flattered  or  couzened  in  a  slow 
security."  —  Hammond:  Works,  iv.  559. 

B.  Intrant*  :  To  cheat,  to  defraud,  to  deceive. 

"  Some  cogging,  cozening  slave." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  2. 

If  To  make  a  cozen  of  one:  To  deceive  him  (?). 

"  Gassander    .    .    .    dissembled    his    priefe,  although 
hee  were  glad  to  see  things  happen  out  BO  well,  and  deter- 
mined with   himselfe   to    make   a  cozen    of    his  young 
nephew,  untill  hee  had  bought  wit  with  the  price  of  woe. 
—  Lylie*  Euphv.es. 

*c6z  -en-age  (age  as  I&),  *cous-en-age,  *couz- 
en-age,  s.  [Eng.  cozen;  -age.} 

1.  The  act  of  cozening,  cheating,  or  defrauding. 
"This  schoolmaster  taught  them   the  art  of  getting, 

either  by  violence,  cozenage,  flattery,  lying,  or  by  putting 
on  a  guise  of  religion  .  .  ."  —  Bunyan;  Pilgrim  s  Prog- 
ress, pt.  i. 

2.  A  trick,  a  fraud,  a  deceit. 

"  There's  no  such  thing  as  that  we  beauty  call, 

It  is  meer  cozenage  all."  Suckling. 

c6z'-en~cr,  s.  [Eng.  cozen,  -er.]  One  who  cozens  ; 
a  cheat,  a  defrauder. 

"  O,  the  devil  take  such  cozeners  /" 

Shakesp.i  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  T.,  i.  & 

coz  -$n-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [COZEN.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assttbst.:  Cozenage,  cheating,  deceiving. 
CO'-zie,  a.    [Cosy.]     Snug;  warm  and  comfort- 

able. 

"...     some  arecozi'e  i*  the  neuk." 

Burns.-  The  Holy  Fair. 

*COZ'-I-er,  8.  [Probably  Sp.  coser=to  sew.}  A 
botcher,  a  cobbler 


"Do  you  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that 

e  squeak  out  your  coziers'  catches,  without  any  mitiga- 

" 


tion  or  remorse  of  voice?"  —  Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night, 
ii.  3. 

*c6'-zl-l$f,  adv.  [Eng.  cozy;  -ly.]  Snugly,  com- 
fortably. 

*COZ'-lIng,  8.  [Eng.  coz,  and  dim.  suff  .  -ling.]  A 
little  cousin. 

"  Down  to  the  cousins  and  cozlings." 

Hood:  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

Cr. 

1.  Chem.  :  The  symbol  for  the  metallic  element 
Chromium. 

2.  Bookkeeping:    Used   as    an    abbreviation   for 
creditor. 

crab  (l),*crabbe  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  crabba,  cogn.  with 
Icel.  krabbi;  Sw.  krabba;  Dan.  &  Ger.  krabbe;  Dut. 
krab.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang,  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
"Crabs  delight  In  soft  and  delicate  places;  in  winter 

they  seeke  after  the  warme  or  sunshine  shore:  but  when 
flummer  is  come,  they  retire  into  the  coole  and  deepe 
holes  in  the  shade."—  HoUond:  Plinie,  bk.  U.,  ch.  mi. 

Tf  To  catch  a  crab  : 

Roiving:  To  fall  backward  through  missing  a 
stroke  in  rowing. 

To  bend  the  crab  :  To  bend  the  body  backward  to 
the  ground  so  that  the  weight  rests  upon  the  heels 
and  the  occiput—  a  feat  much  attempted  by  small 
boys. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  Gen.;  A  rendering  of  Lat.  cancer,  a  genus 
under  which  Linnseus  included  the  whole  order  of 
Decapod  Crustaceans.    [BRACHYTTBA.] 

(2)  Spec.:   A  crustacean  of  the  restricted  genus 
Cancer,  of  which  the  type  is  the  Eatable  Crab. 

2.  Astron.  :    The    zodiacal  constellation  Cancer 
(q.  v.). 

"  He  somewhat  loseth  of  his  heat  and  light, 
When  once  the  Croft  behind  his  back  he  sees." 

Spenser:  Epithalamion. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fan,     father;     w8,    wgt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p8t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     sftn;     mate,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     so,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


crab-catcher 

(1)  A  winch  oil  a  movable  frame  with  power-gear- 
ing, used  in  connection   with  derricks  and  other 
non-permanent  hoisting-machines.  The  larger  gear- 
wheel is  on  the  shaft  of  the  roller,  and  is  rotated 
by  the  spur-pinion  and  hand-cranks 

(2)  A  form  of   windlass  for  hauling  ships  into 

(3)  A  machine  used  in  ropewalks  to  stretch  the 

ja(4"'A  claw   for    temporarily    anchoring   to   the 
ground  a  portable  machine. 

IT  (1)  Eatable  Crab:  Cancer  pagurus.  Its  form 
is  familiar  to  all,  but  the  colors  seen  are  those 
produced  by  boiling.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  red 
dish-brown  above,  whitish  beneath,  the  legs  deep 
red,  the  claws  deep  shining  black.  It  sometimes,  in 
warm  localities,  weighs  1U  or  12  Ibs.,  whence  it  has 
been  called  the  Great  Crab.  Immense  numbers  are 
caught  annually  on  the  coasts  of  this  country.  H 
undergoes  metamorphoses,  the  so-called  genus  /.oea 
being  an  early  stage  of  its  development.  [CANCER.  J 

2)  Great  Crab :  The  same  as  Eatable  Crab  (q.  v.) . 

3)  Hermit  Crab.    [HERMIT  CRAB.] 

4)  Shore  Crab :  Carcinus  ma-nas. 

5)  Spider  Crab:  The  genus  Maia  (q.  v.). 
crab-catcher,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Any  person  who  or  machine  which 
catches  crabs.  .  ,  ...  „ 

2    Ornith.-  Herodiu*virescens,&  bird  of  the  Heron 
family,  which  feeds  specially  ou  crabs.    It  is  in- 
digenous to  Jamaica. 
crab  clusters,  s.  pi. 

Astron. :  Certain  clusters  of  stars  in  the  constel- 
lation Taurus. 

tcrab-computlng,  a.    Computing  any  enormous 
number  of  parts  in  the  eyes  or  other  organs  ot  a 
crab.    Used  in  satire  of  some  of  the  microscopical 
investigations  of  the  eminent  Leuwenhoeck. 
"The  propagated  myriads  spread  so  fast, 
Even  Leuwenhoeck  himself  would  stand  aghast, 
Employ'd  to  calculate  the  enormous  sum,         .. 
And  own  his  crab-computing  powers  o'erconie. 

Coicperi  Progress  of  Error. 

crab-eater,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  name  given  to  two  small  herons 
occurring  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  trance. 
These  are  (1)  Ardea  minuta,  (2)  A.  danubiahs. 

crab-grass,  s. 

Bot  •  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  genus  Dig- 
itaria,  more  generally  called  Finger-grass. 

crab-lobster,  s.  Porcellana,  a  genus  of  Crusta- 
ceans. Tribe,  Anomura. 

crab-louse,  s.  A  kind  of  venereal  louse,  Pe- 
diculus  inguinalis,  found  in  certain  cases  on  the 
human  body,  to  which  it  closely  adheres.  «  prop- 
agates very  rapidly,  and  is  best  destroyed  by  in- 
unction of  mercurial  ointment. 

crab-Oil,  s.   A  corruption  of  Carap-oil.   [CARAP.] 

crab's  claw,  s. 

1.  The  claw  of  a  crab.  Such  claws  were  formerly 
used  as  absorbents. 

t.  A  plant,  Stratiotes  aloides. 

crab's  eye,  s.  &  a. 

A.  Asrubst. :  One  of  the  eyes  of  a  crab. 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembling  the  eye  of  a  crab. 

If  Grot's  eye  Lichen:  Lecanora  pallescens.  It  is 
used  for  dyeing  purposes. 

crab's  eyes,  s.  pt. 

1.  (Pi.) :  In  the  literal  sense. 

2  Concretions  formed  in  the  stomach  of  the  Cray- 
fish, Antaeus  fluviatili*.  They  were  formerly  looked 
on  as  alkaline,  absorbent,  and  somewhat  diuretic. 

"Several  persons  had,  in  vain,  endeavored  to  store 
themselves  with  crab's  eyes."— Boyle. 

3.  The  seeds  of  Abrus  precatorius. 

*crab-snouted,  a.    Crab-faced. 

"...    those  crab-snouted  bestes." 
A.Keuyll:  Verses  pref.  to  Gorge's  Eglogs.  (Daries.) 

crab-yaws,  s. 

Med. :  A  disease  occurring  in  the  West  Indies.    I 
consists  of  an  ulcer  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  with 
hard  callous  lips. 

crab  (2) ,  tcrabbe  (2) ,  s.  &  a.    [Sw.  krabbaple.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  11. 

"  Crabbe,  appulle  or  frute.    Macianum.."— Prompt.  Parv. 

(2)  A  stick  or  cudgel  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
crab-tree. 

"Out  bolts  her  husband  with  a  fine  taper  crab  in  his 
hand."—  Oarrick:  The  Lying  Valet  (1741),  11.  2. 

2.  Fig.:     A    peevish,    morose,  or  sour-tempered 
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II.  Bot.  •  The  saini-  as  the  CRAB-APPLE  (q.  v.). 
^T  (1)  Queensland  Crab:  Petalostigmaquadrilucu- 

(2)' Siberian  Crab:    (a)    Pyrus    baccata,  (b)    P. 

pnmifolia.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

B.  As  adj.:   Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of   the 
fruit  or  fruit-tree  described  under  A. 

"  Better  gleanings  their  worn  soil  can  boast 
Than  the  cralt  vintage  of  the  ueighb'ring  coast. 

Drydrn. 

crab-apple,  s.  A  wild  apple,  Pyrus  Malus.  The 
leaves  are  ovate,  acute,  and  serrate ;  the  flowers  in 
a  sessile  umbel ;  the  styles  combined  below ;  t 
fruit  globose,  austere  to  the  taste.  \  erjuice  is  made 
from  it.  The  Crab-apple  is  found  in  woods  and 
hedges.  It  is  the  origin  of  the  Garden  Apple,  the 
mellow  character  of  which  is  attributable  to  culti- 
vation. 

*crab-faced,  o.     Having   a    sour,   disagreeable 

'"A  crab-faced  mistress.  '— Beaumont  A  Fletcher. 
crab-grass,  s.    Salicornia  herbacea. 
crab-StOCk,  s.    Pyrus  Malus.    (»'rifiht.) 
crab-tree,  *crab-tre,  s.  &  a. 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  Pyrus  Malus.    [CRAB-APPLE.] 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  crabbed  or  sour  in  temper. 

"  The  crab-tree  porter  of  the  Guild  Hall  gates."— Bp. 
Hall:  Satires.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 


crack 


B.  As  adjective : 

1,  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  Crab-tree. 

"So  when  he  arose,  he  getteth  him  a  grievous  crab-tree 
cudgel,  .  .  .  "—  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  l. 

2.  Derived  from  the  Crab-tree.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 

"Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip;  whose  fruit  thou  art, 
And  never  of  the  Nevils' noble  race.  ... 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II ,  ill.  2. 

Crab  (3),  s.  [A  corruption  of  Guiana-Indian  caret- 
pa  (q.  v.).]  The  oil  obtained  from  Carapa  gut- 
anensis. 

crab-wood,  s. 

Timber  traffic :  The  timber  of  Carapa  guianensis. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

crab,  v.  t.  &  i.   [CRAB  (2), «.] 


A.  Trans. :  To  make  sour  or  morose ;  to  provoke, 
to  incense. 

'"Tls  easy  to  observe  how  age  or  sickness  sours  and 
crafts  our  nature."— Glanville:  Preexist,  of  Souls,  p.  33. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fret,  to  be  peevish  or  sour-tempered. 
"  For  be  thay  courtas,  thay  will  quyt  me; 
And  gif  thay  crab,  heir  I  quytclame  it." 

Bannati/ne  Poems,  p.  210. 

2  To  hastily  retract  an  ill-advised  assertion,  gen- 
erally as  a  result  of  compulsion  or  fear.  [CRAW- 
FISH.] 

crab  -bSd,  o.    [Eng.  crab  (2),  s.;  -ed.] 

I.  Of  persons : 

1.  Peevish,  morose,  sour-tempered,  cynical. 

"  Crabbed  age  and  youth 
Cannot  live  together." 
Shakesp.:  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  v. 

2.  Difficult  to  understand ;  perplexing,  obscure. 

"  Whate'er  the  crabbed'st  author  hath, 
He  understood  b'  implicit  faith." 

Butler:  Hudibras, 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Disagreeable,  unpleasant,  harsh. 

"  How  ckarming  is  divine  philosophy! 
Not  harsh,  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose." 

Milton:  Comus. 

2.  Difficult,  intricate,  obscure. 

"  The  arwes  of  thy  crabbed  eloquence 
Shal  perce  his  brest." 

Chaucer:  The  Clerkes  Tale,  979. 

tcrab -bed-l?,    *crabbedlle,  *crabd-ly,  adv. 

[Eng.  crabbed ;  -ly.] 

\.  Peevishly,  morosely. 

2.  In  a  crabbed  or  difficult  manner ;  perplexingly. 

"  .  have  in  such  medleie  or  checkerwise  so  crab, 

bedlie  iumbled  them  both  togither,  as  commonlie  the  in- 
habitants of  the  meaner  sort  speak  neither  good  English 
nor  good  Irish."— Uolinshed:  Ireland,  ch.  i. 

tcrab '-bed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  crabbed;  -ness.] 

1.  Sourness  of  taste. 

2.  Peevishness,  moroseness,  sourness  of  temper. 

"  .         .    the  very  same  forwardness  and  crabbedness  of 
visage,    .    .    ."—Holland:  Livius,  p.  86. 

3.  Intricacy,  difficulty,  obscureness. 

"  The  mathematics  with  their  crabbedneBB  and  intricacy 
could  not  deter  you,    .    .    ."— Howell,  bk.  i.,  §  1,  let.  9. 


tcrab  -ber-?,  ».    [Bug.  crab;  -en/.]    A  resort  or 
breeding-place  of  crab?. 

"  Mud-banks,  which  the  inhabitants  call  Cangrejales,  or 
crabberies,  from  the  number  of  small  crabs.   - 
Voyage  of  a  Xat.,  ch.  iv. 

*crab'-blsh,  a.    [Eng.  crab;  -ish.l    Rather  sour 

°r"CTheSwhips  of  the  most  crabbish  Satyristes."— Dicker: 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,  ch.  iv.    (Davits.) 

crab  -bit.  a.    [Eng.  crab  (2)   s. ;  Scotch  adj .  suff. 
-tt=Eng.  -ed.]    Crabbed,  fretful,  peevish. 
"  Or  lee-langs  nights,  wi'  crabblt  leuks^ 
Pore  owre  the  SevU'e  pictured  beuks^  ^ 

*crab-bf,  a.    [Eng.  crab  (2),  s.;  -».]    Crabbed, 
difficult,  obscure. 

"  Persius  is  crabby,  because  ancient     .    .    .   — 
Scourge  of  Villany. 

»crabd  -If ,  adv.    [CRABBEDL?.] 

"Fall  not  crosse  and  crabaly  forth."-K.  Bratliwayt: 
Nature's  Embassie,  p.  290. 

*cra  -ber  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  water-rat. 

"  .  .  otters,  the  cormorant,  and  the  craber,  which 
some  call  the  water-rat."—  Walton:  Angler. 

cra-bro,  s.  [Lat.=a  hornet  (Vespa  crabro). 
The  modern  genus  crabro  does  not  contain 

8°En(om  '""'genus  of  fossorial  hymenoptera,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Crabronidie.  They  are 
yellow  and  black  insects,  very  active  in  their  habits 
frequenting  the  flowers  of  the  Umbelliferie,  the 
leaves  of  other  plants,  or  palings,  to  surprise  and 
carry  off  flies  or  similar  insects  for  the  sustenance 
of  their  larva*.  Their  cells  are  often  made  m  rotten 
posts.  Crabro  cephalotes  is  more  than  half  an  inch 

cra~br5n  -I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  crabro  (genit.  cra- 
bronis  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -icte.J 

Entotn. :  A  family  of  fiymenoptorous  insects ;  sec- 
tion Aculeata,  sub-section  Possores.  Antennas 
short,  generally  thickened  toward  the  apex ;  head 
large,  and  looks  nearly  square  when  viewed  from 
above ;  the  body  elliptical,  joined  to  the  thorax  by  a 
peduncle. 

*crab'-sl-dle,  v.  i.  [Eng.  craft  (1),  and  sidle.,  v.] 
To  go  sideways  like  a  crab.  (Southey :  Letters, 
i.  105.) 

•cracclie,  "cracchyn,  "cratche,  v.  t.  [M.  H. 
Ger.  kratzen.]  [SCRATCH.] 

1.  To  scratch.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 


2.  To  snatch,  to  save. 

"He  myghte  me  cracche  fro  belle." 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  6,865. 

•cracchlng,  'cracchyng,  *cratching,  pr.  par., 

a.  &  S.      [CRACCHE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  scratching  or  tearing. 
"  Cracchyng  of  cheekes,  rendyng  eekof  here." 

Chaucer:  The  Knightes  Tale,  2,836. 
•crached,  a.   [Fr.  (erase.]    Infirm,  broken  down. 
"  contynuyng  my  jorneys  towardes  your  highnes, 

withe  suche  diligence,  as  myn  olde  and  cracked  body  may 
endure."—  State  Papers,  i.  278.    (Xares.) 

crac,  -I-dJB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  era*  (genit.  cracis) 
(a .  v.) ,  and  fern .  pi.  adj .  suff.  -idee.  ] 

Ornith. :  The  Curassows,  a  family  of  Gallinaceous 
birds.  The  bill  is  of  moderate  size,  and  arched  at 
the  tip,  the  wings  are  short  and  rounded,  the  tail 
long  and  very  broad  compared  with  the  propor- 
tionate breadth  of  the  body  ;  the  hind  toeis  on  the 
same  level  as  the  others.  Genera,  Crax,  Penelope, 
Ourax,  &c.  They  are  found  in  Central  and  south- 
ern America,  and  are  apparently  the  American  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Phasianidse  (Pheasants)  of  the 
Eastern  world. 

crack,    *crak,    "crake,   *craken,     *crakke, 
•crakkyn,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  cearcian,  an  imitative 
word.    Cognate  with  Dut.  kraken,  krakken;    Ger. 
krachen.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  break  or  cause  to  part  into  chinks ;  to  cause 
to  become  partially  severed. 

2.  To  break  in  pieces  ;  to  cause  to  open. 
"Crakkyn  or  schyllen  nothys.     Exvortico,  enucleo."— 

Prompt.  Parv. 

3.  To  rend,  break,  or  injure  in  any  way. 

"  I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back. 
Than  you  should  such  dishonor  undergo, 
While  I  sit  lazy  by."         Shakesp. :  Tempest,  111.  1. 

4.  To  cause  to  give  out  a  sharp,  sudden  noise ;  as, 
to  cracfc  a  whip. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  dissolve,  to  break,  to  destroy. 
"  Against  the  Eoman  state;  whose  course  will  ra 
Tne  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs. 

Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  1. 1. 


crack 

*2.  To  break  with  grief. 

"  The  tackle  of  my  hear;  i«  n-m-k'  -I." 

tp.i   A'/ny  John,  v.  5. 

y.  To  craze,  to  destroy  the  intellect. 

"  He  thought  none  poets  till  their  brains  were  crockt." 

j'v'jM'oMmon. 

4.  To  utter  or  do  anything  smartly  or  quickly. 
"  Sir  Balaam  now,  he  lives  like  other  folks  ; 
He  takes  his  chirping  pint,  he  cracks  his  jokes." 

J'"f.<  :  M'tral  £**.,  Hi.  358. 

*5.  To  utter  boastfully  or  blusteringly, 

"  He  crakked  boost  and  swor  it  was  nat  so." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  3,999. 

6.  To  open  and  drink. 

"  You'll  crack  a  quart  together  I    Ha,  will  you  not  ?  " 
Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  Il.t  v.  3. 
*7.  To  weaken,  to  impair,  to  destroy. 

"  Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 
Wronging  it  thus,)  you'll  tender  me  a  fool." 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

*  '  1  '  To  crack  a  crib:  To  break  into  a  house  as 
burglars.  (Slang.) 

(2l  To  crack  anything  up:  To  extol  highly;  to 
puff. 

(U)  To  crack  credit:  To  lose  character  and  con- 
fidence in  any  respect  ;  primarily  applied  to  the 
los-s  of  credit  in  mercantile  concerns. 

"  By  Solomon's  record,  shee  that  gadeth  abroad  cannot 
bee  well  thought  of:  with  Wisedome  shee  hath  cracked  her 
crfl.it:'—  Z.  Boyd;  Last  Battell,  p.  i)70. 

(4)  To  crack  tryst  :  To  break  an  engagement. 
B.  Intransitive  : 
I.  Literally; 

1.  To  burst  or  open  into  chinks;  to  break  partially 
asunder;  to  exhibit  cracks. 

"  The  mirror  cruck'd  from  side  to  side." 

Tennyson:  The  Lady  ofShalott. 

2.  To  break  or  fly  in  pieces  ;  to  be  broken. 
"  Must  here  the  burden  fall  from  off  my  back  ? 

Must  here  the  strings  that  bound  it  to  me  crack  f** 
Banyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

II.  Figuratively: 
*1.  To  break,  to  burst. 

"  My  heart  is  ready  to  crack,  .  ,  ."—Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  ii.  2. 

*2.  To  come  to  ruin,  to  be  ruined,  to  fail. 
"  The  credit  not  only  of  banks,  but  of  exchequers,  cracks 
when  little  comes  in,  and  much  goes  out."—  Dryden. 

*3.  To  boast  ;  to  talk  boastfully  or  blusteringly  ; 
to  bluster. 

"  Ye  sell  the  heir's  skin  on  his  back,— 
Quhen  ye  have  done,  its  tyme  to  crack." 

Cherrie  and  Slae,  st.  47. 

^1  Followed  by  of  before  that  which  is  boasted  of. 
"And  Ethiops  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack: 
Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is  light." 

Shakesp.  t  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  talk  freely  and  familiarly  ;  to  chat. 

"Gae  warm  ye,  and  crack  with  pur  dame,  — 
The  priest  stood  close,  the  miller  cracked." 

Banisay:  Poems,  ii.  622,  24. 

5.  To  utter  or  give  out  a  sharp  noise. 

"  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack." 

Shakesp.:  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  i.  2. 

6.  To  break,  to  change.    (Applied  to  the  changing 
of  male  voices  at  puberty.) 

^f  (1)  To  crack  on  about  :  To  boast,  to  bluster. 
(2)   To  crack  up: 

(a)  To  break  up,  to  fail,  to  come  to  ruin. 
(6)  To  praise  or  extol.    (Slang.) 
97  For  tlm  difference  between    to  crack  and  to 
break,  see  BREAK. 

crack,  *crak,  *crake,  *crakke.  *krakke,  s.&  a. 
[From  the  verb.  Fr.  croc;  O.  H.  Ger.  chrac.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  sudden  disruption  by  which  the  parts  are 
separated,  but  only  a  little  way  from  each  other. 

(2)  The  chink,  fissure,  or  opening  made  by  dis- 
ruption. 

"  At  length  it  would  crack  in  many  places;  and  those 

of  a 
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*(2)  Crnzmrsxof  intellect. 
*(3)  A  man  crazed  :  a  craok-braine.l  person. 
"...    but  cannot  get  the  parliament  to  listen  to  me. 
who  look  upon  me  as  u  <•;•<«•/:  ami  a  projector."—  A'l<li.--i,i. 
*(4)  A  boast,  boasting,  bluster. 

"This  to  o<irrei:t,  they  wc-how  with  inony  <-/•-.•/, 
But  littil  effect  of  speir  or  battar  ax." 

/>««&((;•:    linilitatljnf  j'"'irt-<,  Ji.  13.  St.  S. 

*(!>)  Chat,  familiar  conversation. 

"  Nn(?  hm^syiie,  fanourauld  fouks  were  laid, 
And  taking  their  ain  crack  into  their  bed." 

Jioss:  fjelemire,  p.  20. 
*(6)  An  idle  report  or  rumor. 

"A*  cracks  are  not  to  be  trow'd." — Ramsay:  Scotch  Prov- 
erbti,  p.  1'.'. 

*(7)  A  boaster. 

ivi  One   who    is   first-rate    in    any   pursuit    or 
pastime. 
*(9)  A  fault,  a  failing,  a  sin. 

"  I  cannot. 
Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress." 

S/iaAv.s/'. .-   Wn/ttr's  Tale,  i.  2. 
*(10)  The  change  of  voice  at  puberty. 

"  Our  voices  have  got  the  mannish  crack." 

Shakesp.:  CymbeUne,  iv.  2. 
*(11)  A  prostitute. 
*(12)  A  pert,  lively  boy. 

"  'Tis  a  noble  child,  a  crack,  madam." 

x/iakt-fiij..-  Coriul.,  i.  3. 
(13)  An  instant. 

"Ablins  ye  ne'er  heard  o'  the  highlandman  and  the 
luger,  I'll  no  be  a   crack  o'  tellin'  it." — Saxon  &  Gael, 


1  In  a  crack:  At  once,  in  a  moment. 
"Poor  Jack  Tackle's  grimly  ghost  was  vanish'd  in  a 
crack." 

Lewli:  Tales  of  Wonder:  Sailor's  Tale. 
II.  Veterinary:  A  disease  in  the  heels  of  horses. 
B.  As  adjective  : 
*1.  Boastful. 
*2.  Crack-brained. 
3.  Excellent,  superior,  first-rate. 
".    .    .    a  crack  small-bore  shot,    .    .    ." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

crack-brained,  a.    Crazy,  cracked. 
"...    the    ill-grounded    sophisms    of   those    crack- 
brained  fellows." — Arbuthnot  &  Pope. 

*crack-hemp,  s.  The  same  as  CRACK-ROPE  (q.  v.). 
"  Oome  hither,  crack-hemp.11 

Shakesp.:  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 
*crack-rope,  s.    One  who  deserves  hanging. 
*crack-skull,  s     A  crack-brained  person, 
"crack-tryst,   s.    One  who   does  not  fulail  an 
engagement  to  meet  with  another, 
crack-willow,  s.    Salix  fragilis. 
cracked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRACK,  v,"] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit.:  Burst,  split;  having  cracks. 

"  Lewis,  who  charitably  bestowed  on  his  ally  an  old 
cracked  piece  of  cannon  to  be  coined  into  crowns  and 
shillings." — JIacaiilay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  iv. 

II.  Figuratively: 

I.  Crazy,  of  weak  intellect. 

"He  was  a  man  of  crack'd  brain,  .  .  ." — Camden- 
Elizabeth,  an.  1594. 

_  *2.  Of  bad  reputation, 
crack'-er,  *crak'-er,  s.    [Eng.  crack;  -er.~\ 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  cracks. 

II.  Figuratively: 
1.  A  boaster. 

"  What  cracker  is  this  same  that  deafs  our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ?" 

Shakesp.:  Kinu  John,  ii.  1. 
*2.  Sharp,  witty  sayings;  ajeu  d'esprit. 
"  'Twill  heat  the  braine,  kindle  my  imagination,  I  shall 
talke  nothing  but  crackers,  and  flre-workes,  to-night." — 
/*.  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  v.  4. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Pyrotech.:  A  form  of  explosive  fire-work.  Mar- 
cus Grsecus,  in  the  eighth  century,  speaks  of  a  com- 
position of  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  saltpeter,  which 
he  said  might  be  made  to  imitate  thunder  by  fold- 
ing some  of  it  up  in  a  cover  and  tying  it  tightly. 


cracks,  as  they  dilated,  would  appear  of  a  pretty  good,     -••- ••-    ••    •-!•  u 

but  yet  obscure  and  dark,  sky-color." — Xeviton:  Optic».          This  was  a  cracker. 

2.  Baking:  A  hard-baked  biscnit. 

3.  Mach. :  One  of  the  deeply  grooved  iron  cylin- 
ders which  revolve  in  pairs  and  grind  the  tough, 
raw  caoutchouc,  which  has  been  previously  cut  in 
pieces  by  a  circular  knife. 

crack  -Sr-heads,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  cracker;  head.  So 
named  because  the  vesicles  when  pressed  crack 
with  a  noise.]  The  roots  of  big  tangles,  or  Alga 
marina  (Lammaria  digitata),  eaten  by  young  peo- 
ple. (JamieKon.) 


(3)  A  sharp  sudden  sound  or  report,  as  of  a  body 
falling  or  bursting. 

"  Crakke  or  dyn.    Sonitus"  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

(4)  A  sharp  blow.    * 
2.  Figuratively  : 

*(1)  A  breach  or  disruption. 

"...  my  fortunes  against  any  lay  worth  naming, 
this  crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was 
before."—  Shakesp.;  Othello,  ii.  3. 


cradle 

crack  -Ing,    »crak  -Ing,   jtr.    pur.,    adj.   &    .v 

[C«  U'K.    c.  ] 

A.  *V-  B.  -I*  /•/-.  i><r/-.   c('  ptirticip.  adj.:  (See  the 

vel  h.  ] 

C.    .!••<  *K/'.s/ffi<//r<   : 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  breaking  or  splitting  par- 
tially. 

*II.  Fiffiinttifcly : 

1.  Failure-,  breach. 

2.  Boasting,  bluster. 

3.  The  act  of  conversing  in  a  lively  manner;  gos- 
sip. 

crack  -le,  r.  i.  A;  t.    [A  freq.  from  crack  (q.  v.).J 

A.  IntrdHxitirf : 

1.  Ord.Ltaiy.:  To  make  short  sharp,  and  rapid 
cracks;  to  decrepitate. 

*2.  lluaic:  A  direction  in  lute  playing,  thus  ex- 
plained by  "Maister"  Thomas  Mace,  1(576:  "To 
<:i-iK-kie  such  throe-part  Mops  is  only  to  divide  each 
stop,  with  your  thumb  and  t\vn  lingers,  so  as  not  to- 
lose  time,  but  give  each  crotchet  its-  due  quantity." 
[ARPEGGIO.]  (Staii.t  r  <!•  Jinmtt.) 

*B.  Trans.:  To  crack,  to  break.  (Cibber:  Con- 
juror, i.) 

crack -less,  u.  [Eng.  crack,  s.;  -(ess.]  Whole, 
flawless.  (Hunts:  Si>  T.  Overbury's  Wife,  p.  6.) 

crack  -ling,  »crack-linge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[CRACKLE.] 

A.  Aspr.par,:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  -4s  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Givingout  short,  sharp,  and  rapid  cracks;, 
decrepitating. 
til.  Fiy. :  Sharp,  witty,  sparkling. 

C.  -Is  substantive: 

1.  The  giving  out   of   short,  sharp,    and   rapid 
cracks ;  decrepitation.    (Ecclev.  vii.  6.) 

2.  The  browned  and  scored  skin  or  rind  of  roast 
pork. 

3.  A  kind  of   dog-biscuit  made  of  tallow  refuse, 
&c. 

*4.  A  sharp  witty  saying;  ajeu  d'etprit. 

5.  (PI.) :  The  refuse  of  tallow  or  hog's  lard. 

crackling-bread,  s.  A  bread  of  Indian  meal 
interspersed  with  pieces  of  the  fatty  internment  of 
the  intestines  of  hogs  from  which  the  lard  has  been 
rendered  by  boiling  and  expression. 

crack-nel,  *crake-nell,  s.  [Fr.  craguelin; 
Dut.  teraleeting-]  A  hard  crisp  biscuit. 

cracks  -man,  s.  [Eng.  crack,  v.,  and  man.]  A 
burglar. 

*crack-^,  *crack'-Ie,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  crack ; -y.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Talkative,  often  denoting  the  effect 
of  being  elevated. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  small,  low,  three-legged  stool  hav- 
ing a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  seat,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  lifted,  used  in  cottages.    Often  crackie- 
stool. 

Crac-6  -vi-an,  a.  & «.    [Seedef.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Cracow  in  Poland, 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cracow, 
cra-co-vl-e'nne  ,  s.    [Fr.=Cracovian.] 

AfllSl'c.'  [POLACCA.] 

Dancing:  A  dance  introduced  from  Poland  into 
this  country,  and  made  famous  by  the  noted  Fanny 
Elssler. 

*Crac'-6we, 
s.  [From  Cra- 
cow, a  city  in 
Poland.]  A  kind 
of  boot  or  shoe, 
with  extremely 
long  pointed 
toes ;  they  were 
i  n  t reduced 
from  Cracow. 

*crade,  «. 
[CRATE. J_  A 
crate  or  wick- 
er-basket for 
glass  or  crock- 
ery. 

".    .     .    on  their  shoulders  carry' <1  erodes, 

With  glasses  in  the  same." 
The  Pleasant  History  of  Jack  Horner.     (-Varfs.) 

era  -die,  *cradel,  *cradele,  *cradil,  *credel, 
*credille,  *credyll,  *credylle,  *kradell,  «.  [A.  S. 
cradol,  from  Gael,  creathall;  Ir.  craidhal.  Cognate 
with  Lat. crates=a  hurdle;  Eug.  crate.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  baby's  bed  or  cot,  oscillating  on  rockers  or 
swung  upon  pivots.  The  ancient  Greeks  used  cra- 
dles, and  called  them  by  names  indicating  their 


Cracowe. 

1.  From  Sloan.'  MS.  2.  Toe  of  Cra- 
oowe  6  in.  long.  8.  From  Royal  MS. 
(Temp.  Rich.  II.) 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    ctire,     unite,     cSr,     rflle,    ftlll;     try,     Syrian.     33,     cs  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


cradle-babe 

forms,  such  as  little  bed,  boat,  &c.  Baby  cradles 
were  used  by  the  Romans.  They  are  also  mentioned 
by  Theocritus.  The  cradle  of  Henry  V.  of  England 
swung  between  two  posts. 

"The  cradle  that  received  thee  at  thy  birth." 

Cowper:  Expostulati<>». 

•2.  A  crate.    (Scotch.) 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  place  of  birth  or  early  nurture. 

2.  Infancy ;  the  time  when  children  sleep  in  cra- 
dles. 

".    .    .    being  ever  from  their  cradles  bred  together, 
.     .     ."— Shakesp.  •  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Surgery: 

(1)  A  thin  shell  or  case  of  wood,  acting  as  a  splint 
for  a  broken  bone  or  dislocated  limb. 

(2)  A  framework  which  supports  the  bed-clothes 
above  an  injured  limb. 

2.  Pottery:  A  frame  on  which    loam-molds   arc 
placed  in  an  oven  to  be  burned,  after  the  spindle  is 
withdrawn. 

3.  Hi/draul.  Engin. :  The  frame  in  which  a  ship 
lies  on  the  ways,  and  which  accompanies  her  in 
launching ;  or,  the  frame  in  which  a  vessel  lies  on_a 


place  was  called  the  Diolcos.  or  drawing-place,  and 
was  five  miles  in  length.  This  crossing-place  was 
again  used  during  the  maritime  warfare  between 
tho  Genoese  and  theTurks.  In  its  simple  form,  the 
cradle  consists  of  threelongitudinal  timbers  united 
by  ribs  or  cross-pieces.  This  is  floated  beneath  tho 
snip,  which  islaihedtheretoby  cables.  The  cradle 
and  its  burden  are  then  floated  to  the  inclined  ways 
or  slip,  up  which  it  is  hauled,  being  supported  by 
rollers  which  intervene  between  the  timbers  of  the 
cradle  and  those  of  the  slip.  (Knight. ) 

4.  Metal. :  A  rocking  apparatus,  used  in  collecting 
gold  from  soil  and  sand  by  agitating  the  auriferous 
earth  in  water.    The  earth  is  shoveled  into  the  sieve, 
and  washed  through  its  meshes  by  water,  which 
also  carries  off  the  lighter  earthy  particles  in  sus- 
pension.   The  coarser  matters,  which  do  not  pass 
the  meshes  of  the  sieve,  are  thrown  out  and  the 
operation  repeated.    After  a  large  quantity  of  earth 
has  beenthusdisposedof,  the  contents  of  the  cradle 
are  washed  in  a  pan  and  the  gold  obtained  from  the 
settlings.    (Knight.) 

5.  Engraving :  A  tool  used  by  mezzotint-engrav- 
ers.   It  consists  of  a  steel  plate  with  a  proper  tang 
and  handle,  and  has  angular  grooves  on  its  under 
surface,  so  that  when  the  rounded  end  is  obliquely 
ground,  it  will  form  a  row  of  points  by  which  a  mul- 
titude of  burrs  are  raised  upon  a  plate.    This  is  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  mezzotint-engraving  (q.  v.), 
the  cradle  being  rocked  backward  and  forward,  and 
retreating,  making  a  zigzag  series  of  burrs.    This 
is  crossed  at  right  angles,  and  then  several  times 
diagonally,  until  tho  whole  surface  of  the  plate  is 
roughened,  so  as  to  hold  theink  of  the  copper-plate 
printer.    The  burnisher  and  scraper  remove  the  burr 
in  parts,  according  to  the  desired  graduation  of 
lights.    (Knight.) 

6.  Mining :  A  suspended  scaffold  used  by  miners. 

7.  Carp.:   The  rough  framework   or  bracketing 
forming  ribbing  for  vaulted  ceilings  and  arches  in- 
tended to  be  covered  with  plaster. 

8.  Husbandry: 

(1)  A  set  of  fingers  projecting  from  a  postwnicn 
is  mortised  into  the  snath  of  a  grain-scythe. 

(2)  A  grain-scythe. 

9.  Nautical: 

(1)  An  apparatus  or  machine  for  shipping  horses. 

(2)  The  basket  or  apparatus  in  which,  when  a  line 
has  been  made  fast  to  a  vessel  in  distress,  the  sail- 
ors, &c.,  are  brought  to  land. 

10.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  centering  for  a  bridge,  culvert,  &c. 

(2)  A  square  depression  or  sinking  in  each  inter- 
val between  the  modillions  of  the  Corinthian  cor- 
nice, and  in  other  parts.    ( Crabbe.) 

11.  Games:  The  same  as  CAT'S-CBADLE  (q.  v.). 

12.  Old  Armor:  The  part  of  the  stock  of  a  cross- 
bow on  which  the  missile  rests. 

13.  Cremation :  The  receptacle  in  which  a  corpse 
is  incinerated  at  a  crematory. 

"It  (the  corpse)  rested  on  a  wheeled  truck  made  noise- 
less by  the  addition  of  rubber-tired  wheels,  and  beside  it 
was  the  cradle,  as  the  pan  is  called  which  receives  the 
body.  *  *  The  cradle  is  made  of  cold-rolled  steel,  de- 
signed to  prevent  its  becoming  warped  by  the  flames." — 
Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  21,  1S93. 
cradle-babe,  s.  An  infant. 

"  As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle^abe." 

Shakesp.:  Se.nry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

•cradle-bairn,  *cradelbarn,  "kradelbarne,  s. 
An  infant,  a  cradle-babe. 

"  He    .    .    .    made  hem  rowte 
Als  he  weren  kradelbame." 

Bavelok,  1,911. 
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•cradle-band,  "crsedelbonde,  *credelbonde, 
•credylbonde,  "credilbande,  subst.  Swaddling 

Clntllt-s. 

"A.credilbande:  fascia,  fasctola,  inntita." — Citthol  Anglic. 
cradle-  chimlay,  s.  The  name  given  to  the  large 
grato,  of  an  oblong  form,  open  at  all  sides  for  the 
emission  of  the  heat,  which  is  used  in  what  is  called 
a  "  round-about  fireside ;"  denominated  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  cradle. 

cradle-clothes,  s.  pi.  The  bed-clothes  belonging 
to  a  cradle. 

"  O  could  it  be  prov'd 

That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchang'd, 
In  i-rmtle-clothts,  our  children,  where  they  lay." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

cradle-hills,  «.  pi.  Small  hillocks  formed  by 
fallen  trunks  of  trees. 

cradle-scythe,  s. 

Agric.:  A  broad  scythe  to  be  fitted  in  a  grain- 
cradle,  as  distinguished  from  a  grass  or  mowing 
scythe. 

"cradle-song,  *credille  sange, «.   A  lullaby. 

"A  crfdille  sangei  fascennine." — Cathol.  Anglic. 
•cradle-time,  «.    Childhood,  infancy. 

"Hercules,  whose  famous  acts    .    .    . 
Whereof  the  first  but  not  the  least 
In  cradle-time  befell." 

Warner:  Albion's  Eng.,  bk.  i.,  oh.  ill. 

cradle-vault,  s. 

Arch.;  A  cylindrical  vault. 

era  -die,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CRADLE,*.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  To  lay  or  place  in  a  cradle;  to  rock  to 
sleep. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  nurture,  to  bring  up,  to  rear  from  infancy. 

"He  that  hath  been  cradled  in  majesty  will  not  leave 
the  throne  to  play  with  beggars." — Glanville:  Apollonius. 

(2)  To  put  or  lay  to  rest. 

"  Though  clasp*  d  and  cradled  in  his  nurse's  arms." 

Coiaper-  Hope. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.:  To  cut  and  lay  with  a  cradle,  as  grain. 

2.  Hydraul.  Engin.:    To  transport    a  vessel   by 
means  of  a  cradle. 

"  At  a  number  of  places  in  Lombardy  and  Venetia  the 
locks  are  insufficient  or  absent,  and  boats  are  cradled  and 
transported  over  the  grade." — Knight:  Diet,  of  Mech. 

•B.  Intrans. ;  To  lie  or  lodge  as  in  a  cradle. 
"Husks  wherein  the  acorn  cradled." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  1.  2. 

era -died,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CKADLB,  «.] 
era  -dllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CEADLE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:   (See    the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive ; 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  laying  or  rocking  in  a  cradle. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  bringing  up  or  nurturing  from  infancy. 

(2)  Infancy. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Coopering:  Cutting  a  cask  in  two  lengthwise, 
in  order  to  allow -it  to  pass  through  a  doorway  or 
hatchway,  the  parts  being  afterward  united  and 
re-hooped. 

2.  Carpentry. 

(1)  The  framework  in  arched  or  coved  ceilings 
to  which  the  laths  are  nailed. 

(2)  The  framework  to  which  the  entablature  of  a 
wooden  shop-front  is  fastened. 

craft  (l),  *cr88ft,  *craffte,  *creft,  s.  [A.  S.  crceft; 
Icel.  kraptr,  kraftr ;  Sw.,  Dan.  &  Ger.  kraft.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Art,  dexterity,  skill. 

"  A  poem  is  the  work  of  the  poet;  poesy  is  his  skill  or 
craft  of  making,  the  very  fiction  itself  of  the  work." — Ben 
Jonson. 

2.  Art,  dexterity,  or  skill  applied  to  bad  purposes  ; 
artifice,  cunning. 

"...  a  man  in  whom  craft  and  profligacy  were 
united  .  .  ." — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  A  manual  act  or  occupation ;  a  trade,  an  em- 
ployment. 

"  For  since  the  birth  of  time,  throughout  all  ages  and 

nations, 

Has  the  craft  of  the  smith  been  held  in  repute  by  the 
people."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  L 

4.  The  members  of  a  particular  trade. 

"  And  because  he  was  of  the  same  craft  he  abode  with 
them,  .  .  ." — Acts  xviii.  S. 
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5.  Specially  applied  with  the  definite  article  to  the 
body  or  brotherhood  of  Freemasons. 

6.  A  corporation,  a  guild. 

"His  craft,  the  blacksmiths,  first  ava, 
Led  the  procession,  twa  and  twa." 

.l/rn/ii'.   Sill^rOun,  p.  22. 

II.  Naut.:  A  vessel. 

"  Built  for  freight,  and  yet  for  speed, 
A  beautiful  and  gallant  craft. 

Longfellow:  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

craft  (2),  s.  fCKOFT.]  A  field  near  a  house.  (In 
old  husbandry.)  (Scotch.) 

"Or,  faith  !  I  fear,  thatwi'  the  geese, 
I  shortly  boost  to  pasture 

I'  the  craft  some  day." 

Burns-  A  Dream. 

•craft,  *crafte,  *crefte,  r.  i.  &  /.  [A.  S.  crceftan, 
gecrceftan.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  use  craft,  arts,  or  artifice ;  to  act 
craftily. 

"  To  say,  Beseech    you,    cease. — You    have   made    fair 

hands, 
You,  and  your  crafts  !  you  have  crafted  fairl 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

B.  Trans. :  To  gain  or  win  by  craft. 

' '  Onnethe  creft  eny  that  stat." — Shorehatn,  p.  1. 

crafter,  s.    [CEOFTEE.] 

•craft-ful,  a.  [Eng.  craft;  -/«((()•]  Cunning, 
artful,  crafty. 

•craff-ful-lyS  *craftfulllch,  adv.    [Eng.  craft- 
ful;  -ij/.]    Cunningly,  cleverly,  with  art  or  skill. 
14  The  best  clark  of  al  this  tun 
Craftfullich  makid  this  bastun." 

Keliq.  Autiq.,  ii.  176. 

craft  -I-lf .  *craftilich,  a.  &  adv.  [M.  H.  Ger. 
Teraftelich.] 

•A.  As  adj. :  Cunning,  skillful,  clever. 

"  He  was  a  clerk,  that  wrothete  this  crafttlich  werk."— 
Rrli>i.  Antiq.,  ii.  176. 

B.  As  adv.:  With  craft  or  cunning;  cunningly, 
dexterously,  artfully. 

"...  had,  for  that  cause,  craftily  persuaded  Soly- 
man  to  take  in  hand  the  unfortunate  Persian  war." — 
Knolles. 

craft'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  crafty;  -ness.}  Cunning, 
art,  craft,  artfulness,  stratagem. 

"...  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness." — 
1  Cor.  iii.  19. 

•craft'-less,  a.  [Eng.  craft;  -less.]  Free  from 
craft  or  art ;  artless. 

" .  .  .  helpless,  craftless,  and  innocent  people."— 
Bp.  Taylor:  Holy  Living;  On  Covetouanesa,  §  6. 

crafts  -man,  *craftmon,  *craftysman,  s.  [Eng. 
craft,  and  man.]  A  man  skilled  in  any  particular 
craft,  trade,  or  occupation ;  an  artisan,  a  mechanic. 

crafts'-man-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  craftsman;  -ship.] 
The  work  of  a  craftsman  or  skilled  artisan, 

"...    magnificent  craftsmanship." — Kuskin. 

*crafls'-mas-te"r,  s.  [Eng.  craft,  and  master.'] 
One  skilled  in  any  craft ;  a  master  of  his  craft  or 
trade. 

"There  is  art  in  pride:  a  man  might  Ax  soon  learn,  a 
trade.  Those  who  were  not  brought  up  to  it  seldom  prove 
their  craftsmaster." — Collier:  On  Pride. 

craft -f,  «crafti,  *creftl,  a.  [A.  S.  crceftig; 
Icel.  kroptugr;  O.  H.  Ger.  chreftig,  kreftig;  Dan. 
kraftig. ) 

1.  Belonging  to  or  indicating  craft,  knowledge,  or 
skill.  (There  was  at  first  no  insinuation  of  crooked- 
ness.) 

"  This  ryche  crafty  tabernacle." 

Lydyate:  Hook  of  Troye. 

2.  Possessing  skill  or  dexterity ;  skilled,  skillful. 
"He  was  a  noble  crafti  man  of  trees." — Wycliffe:  Exod. 

xxxviii.  23. 

3.  Indicating  or  characterized  by  craft,  art,  or 
cunning. 

•.t.  Artful,  cunning,  wily,  sly. 

"  Which  simple  votaries  shall  on  trust  receive. 

While  craftier  feign  belief  till  they  believe." 
Xfoore:  LallaRookh;  The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

crag  (l),*cragge,  s.    [Wei.  craig;  Gael,  creag.] 

1.  A  rough,  steep  rock ;  a  rugged,  broken  cliff. 

2.  The  rugged  protuberances  or  prominences  of 
rocks. 

"  From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew.'* 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  9. 

crag-and-tail,  crag  and  tall,  s. 

Geol.:  A  crag,  rock,  or  hill,  with  a  precipitous 
face  on  one  side  and  with  an  accumulation  of 
bowlders,  gravel,  mud,  or  similar  detrital  matter  on 


gate  constitute  the  "  tail." 


boll.     D6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  £ 
-ciaii,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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crag-built,  </.     Built  on  a  crat,'. 
crag- covered,  a.    Covered  with   steep,  broken 
cliff.-. 

"  But  *!  ill  I  |>erceive  an  emotion  the  same 

A*  I  felt,  when  fi  hoy.  on  the  frtiy-C"fn'fil  wild." 
};i/f,,i:   H>nu-*»J  ittfeMM;   Wk<'»  /  A'>.r-''<  "  Y'Htin/  High- 
I'tii'li'i-. 

crag-platform,  «.    A  standing  place  on  a  crag. 

"  A  huge  rniu-platfftrin,  smooth  us  burnished  brass, 

I  chose."  Tennyauti:  The  Palace  of  Art. 


era 
word 


,g(2),«.    [Etym.  doubtful, 
for  a  small  bcor  vessel. 


]    A  south-country 


"  Then  you'll  have  brewed  if  I  don't  fail 

A  very  pretty  crag  of  ale." 

Horntr:  Fleas'  Burlesque,  1,722.  (Halliwell:  Contrib.  to 
Lej-icog.) 

crag  (3),  craig,  'cragge,  s.  [But.  fcraag;Ger. 
fcragen.] 

1.  The  neck,  the  throat. 

"  Bearen  the  cragge  so  stifle  and  so  state." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar,  ix. 

2.  The  small  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton ;  the  scrag 
(q.v.). 

crag  (4),  s.  [Provinc.  Eng.  crap,  a  term  used  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  England,  to  designate 
masses  of  shelly  sand  used  to  fertilize  soils  deficient 
in  calcareous  matter.  (Lyell.Y] 

Geol. :  Four  series  of  geological  beds,  all  of 
Pleiocene  age ;  the  uppermost,  the  Norwich  Crag, 
being  newer,  and  the  Red  Crag  and  White  or  Coral- 
line Crag  being  old  Pleiocene.  Of  the  latter  age  is 
a  series  of  beds  called  Antwerp  Crag. 

crag  -ged,  'craggid,  *craggyd,  o.    [Eng.  crag; 
-«d.] 
fl.  Full  of  crags  or  steep,  broken  rocks ;  craggy. 

"On  a  huge  hill, 
Cragged  and  steep,  truth  stands." — Crashaie. 

•2.  Covered  with  knots  or  lumps ;  knotted. 
"As  knave  wyth  this  craggyd  knad  hym  kylled." 

Coventry  Myst.,  p.  384. 

crag  -ged-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cragged;  -nes».~\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  cragged ;  cragginess. 

"  The  craggedness  or  steepness  of  that  mountain  mak- 
eth  many  parts  of  it  in  a  manner  inaccessible." — Brere- 
wood. 

crag -gl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  craggy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  craggy  or  abounding  in 
crags. 

"The  cragginess  and  steepness  of  places  up  and  down." 
^Hovjell:  Instruct,  for  Famine  Travel,  p.  182. 

crag  ~gf,  a.  [Eng.  crag;  -y.]  Full  of  or  abound- 
ing with  crags  or  steep,  broken  rocks  and  cliffs. 

"The  rest  was  craggy  cliff,  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  iv. 

crag;  -man,  craigsman,  s.  [Eng.  crag  (1),  s., 
and  man.]  One  whose  occupation,  partly  at  least, 
is  to  climb  crags  and  cliffs  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing wild  birds  and  their  eggs ;  one  SKilled  in  climb- 
ing cliffs. 

"I  am  more  of  a  cragsman  than  to  mind  fire  or  water." 
—Scott:  The  Pirate,  ch.  iv. 

craig,  *.  ICEAQ  (3), «.]    The  neck,  the  throat. 

"  .  .  .  an  I  hae  dealt  a'  my  life  in  halters,  I  think  na 
vfruckle  o'  putting  my  crat'u  in  peril  of  a  St.  Johnstone's 
tippet." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xxxix. 

craig-clalth,  cralg-cloth,  «.   A  neck-cloth. 
craigh  ling,  a.    [An  imitat.  word.]    Coughing. 
cralk,  v.  i.    [CEAIK  (1), «.] 

1.  To  cry  like  a  hen ;  to  clock. 

"  The  cry  was  so  ugly  of  elfs,  apes,  and  owles, 
That  geese  and  gaisling  cryes  and  craiks." 

Polmart:   Watior.'i  Coll.,  iii.  21-2. 

2.  To  croak ;  to  emit  a  hoarse  sound. 

"  A  pyet,— after  alighting  on  a  tree  in  his  yeard,  craihs 
as  is  usuall  with  them;  he  being  at  dinner, — tak.es  out 
his  gun  and  fires  at  her,  .  .  ."—L<irr:  Memorials, 
p.  230. 

crall,  «.    [CKEEL.] 

crail-capon,  s.  A  haddock  dried  without  being 
split.  (Scotch.) 

"  To  augment  his  drowth,  each  to  his  jawtt 
A  good  Cratl-capon  holds,  at  which  he  rugs  and  gnaws." 
Anstrr  Fair,  C.  ii.,  St.  20. 

•crake  (1),  s.    [CEACK,  ».] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  boast. 

"Leasings,  backbitinga,  and  vain-glorious  crakes." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  10. 

2.  Old  Ordn. :  A  kind  of  great  gun  or  cannon. 

"  The  tothyr/  erakys  war  off  wer,  , 

That  thai  befor  herd  neuir  er." 

Barbonr,  ill.  399. 

crake  (2),  ».  [Imitated  from  the  cry  of  the  bird.] 
A  bird;  the  corncrake  (q.  T.). 
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Crake-berry,  x.     Emftctrum  nigrum. 
•"  r<irtutjtt*-$t.'  f'rtiki'-lH-ri'ij:  Corona  alba.   (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 
crake,  r.  i.  &.  t.    [CRACK,  v.] 

I.  Iiitrttnx.:  To  boast,  to  bluster,  to  crack. 

"  Then  she  is  mortal  born,  how  so  ye  crake." 

&MMT:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  50. 

*[  Followed  by  of  before  that  which  is  boasted  of. 
"Each  man  may  crate  o/that  which  was  his  owne." 

-V/r./«>r.Va(/.,  p.  297. 

II.  Transitive: 

1.  To  boast  of,  to  vaunt,  to  puff. 

"  But  I  write  more  than  thou  canst  crake  or  cry." 
Oteen:  Epigrams  Englished,  1677. 

2.  To  utter  boastfully  or  Tauntingly. 

"To  whom  the  boaster,  that  al!  knights  did  blot, 
With  proud  disdain  did  scornful  answer  make: 
And  further  did  uncomely  speeches  crake.1' 

*i>rnser:  F.  Q.r  V.  iii.  16. 

*cra -k£r  (1),  s.  [CRACKER.]  A  boaster,  a  brag- 
gart. 

"Ne  yet  great  crakers  were  ever  great  fighters." 

I>.<ni:.H  nn>l  Pythias,  sign.  E.  iiij. 

cra-ker  (2),  ft.  [Eng.  crake  (2),  s.;  -er.}  The 
Corncrake. 

"  The  land-fowls  produced  here  are  hawks  extraordinary 
good,  eagles,  plovers,  crows,  wrens,  stone-chaker,  cm  her, 
cuckoo." — Jtfarttn:  St.  Hilda,  p.  26. 

cram,  *crammyn,  *cremmyn,  *cromme,  r.  t. 
&  i.  [A.  S.  crammian.  Cogn.  with  Icel.  kremja=to 
squeeze;  Sw.  krama;  Dan.  fcramme.J  . 

A.  Transitive  i 
I.  Literally: 

1,  To  stuff,  press,  or  push  in,  so  as  to  fill  to  over- 
flowing ;  to  crowd, 

"Suffer  us  to  famish,  and  their  store-houses  crammed 
with  grain  .  .  ." — Shakesp.:  Coriol.  i.  1. 

2.  To  fill  with  food  beyond  satiety ;  to  stuff. 

44 1  am  sure  children  would  be  freer  from  diseases,  if 
they  were  not  crammed  so  much  .  .  ." — Locke. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  thrust,  to  force. 

"In  another  printed  paper  it  is  roundly  expressed,  that 
he  will  cram  his  brass  down  our  throats."— Swift. 

2.  To  puff  out,  to  stuff. 

41 .    .    .    Cram  us  with  praise,  and  make  as 
As  fat  as  tame  things." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

3.  To  coach  or  prepare  a  pupil  for  an  examination, 
by  endeavoring  to  force  into  him  in  a  short  time 
sufficient  superficial   knowledge   of    the   subjects 
required  to  enable  him  to  pass. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.:   To  stuff   one's  self   with  food;   to  eat 
beyond  satiety. 

"  Gluttony    .     .     .     with  besotted  base  ingratitude 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder." 

Milton:  Oomws,  779. 

2.  Fig,:  To  endeavor  to  force  into  one's  self  in  a 
short  time  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  certain  sub- 
jects to  enable  one's  self  to  pass  an  examination. 

"  It  was  no  use  telling  the  Civil  Service  candidates  they 
must  not  cram."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

cram,  s.    [CRAM,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  system  of  cramming  for  an  examination ;  a 
coaching. 

2.  A  crammer,  a  coach. 

41  It  was  a  great  thing  on  one  side  to  be  a  good  cram  and 
on  the  other  to  take  the  cram  well." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

3.  A  lie.    (Slang.) 

II.  Weaving:  A  warp  having  more  than  two 
threads  in  each  dent  or  split  of  the  reed. 

cram'-be  (1),  s.  [Lat.  crambe;  Gr.  krambe  = 
cabbage,  cole,  kale.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants,  family  Raph- 
anidse.  The  plant  is  without  valves,  the  upper  joint 
globose,  deciduous,  bearing  one  pendulous  seed 
upon  a  seed  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  the  lower 
joint  resembling  a  pedicel.  Crambe  maritima  is  the 
Sea  Kale.  It  is  a  glabrous  plant  with  roundish, 
s  in  u  a  ted,  waved,  and  toothed  glaucous  leaves  and 
white  flowers.  It  grows,  though  not  very  com- 
monly, on  sea-coasts  or  sandy  or  stony  places. 
When  cultivated  and  blanched,  it  is  an  excellent 
culinary  vegetable.  C.  tatarica  is  the  Tatar  Kenyer 
or  Tartar-bread  of  the  Hungarians.  It  is  eaten  by 
them,  peeled  and  sliced,  with  oil,  vinegar,  or  salt, 
or  sometimes  is  boiled. 

cram  bl  dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  crambus  (q.  v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  surf.  -idcp.J 

Entom. ;  A  family  of  Moths,  the  typical  one  of  the 
group  Crambides  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  small  moths, 
the  wings  of  which  appear  ample  during  flight,  but 
which  when  they  are  at  rest  are  so  closely  folded 
around  the  body  as  to  make  the  insect  look  almost 
tubular,  and  hide  it  from  all  but  careful  eyes. 
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They  may  bo  called  grass-moths,  for  they  frequent 
rvcry  variety  of  grassy  places,  flying  from  the 
ground  at  every  step  which  the  observer  takes. 

cram'-bl-des,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  crambus  (q.  v.),  and 
masc.  or  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.} 

Entom.:  A  group  of  Moths,  tribe  Pyralidina. 
There  are  four  families:  (1)  Endoreidce,  rji  Q-al- 
leridee,  (3)  Phycid*,  (4)  Crambidee.  (Stainton.) 

cramb  -ling,  a.  [A  corruption  of  scrambling.} 
(For  definition  see  etymology.) 

crambling-rocket,  s.  A  name  given  to  (1) 
Sisymbrium  ofticinale,  (2)  Reseda  lutea.  (Britten 
&  Holland.) 

*cram  -bo,  *cram -be  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
Malm  compares  cr«wp=:  difficult.] 

I.  Lit.-raUy: 

1.  A  game  in  which  one  person  names  a  word,  to 
which  another  endeavors  to  find  a  rhyme. 

"Where  every  jovial  tinker,  for  his  chink, 
May  cry,  mine  host,  to  crumtir.'    Give  us  drink.*1 

Ben  Jonson.  The  .NVir  Inn,  i.  L 

2.  A  word  rhyming  with  another  suggested. 
II.  Fig.:  A  joke,  a  game. 

crambo-clink,  crambo-jingle,  *-.  Rhymes, 
doggerel  verses. 

44  A'  ye  wha  live  by  cramb<t-clhik." 

Hit  rns:  On  a  Scotch  Bard. 

cram  -bus,  s.  [Gr.  k-rambos.  as  adj.  =  dry, 
parched,  shriveled;  as  subst.=a  blight  in  fruit.] 

Entomol.  :  A 
genus  of  moths, 
the  typical  one 
of  the  family 
Crambidee  (q.v.)- 
The  perfect  in- 
sects have  sim- 
ple antennee  and 
the  labial  palpi 
so  long  as  to  con- 
stitute a  beak  in 
front  of  the  Crambus  Radiellus. 

head.  The  larvae, 

which  have  sixteen  legs,  feed  among  moss  in  silken 
galleries.  (Stainton.) 

crammed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRAM,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Stuffed,  filled  to  repletion. 

2.  Fig. :  Coached  up  for  an  examination. 

"The  political  and  permanent  officials  of  the  country 
might  be  divided  into  two  classes— the  crammed  and  the 
crammers."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

cram-mer,  s.    [Eng.  cram;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  crams  or  fills  himself  or  any- 
thing to  repletion. 

2.  Fig.:  A  contemptuous  term  applied  by  oppo- 
nents to  those  private  tutors  who  prepare  students 
for  competitive  examinations. 

"What  was  demanded  was  that  these  studies  should  be 
rescued  from    'crammers.'    But  what  was  a  'crammer'/ 
A  professor  was  a  person  whose  pay  came  to  him  irrespect- 
ive of  his  exertions.     A  'crammer'  was  a  teacher  whose 
pay  depended  wholly  on  his  exertions." — .Vr.  Sedyvrick: 
University  Intelligence,  Oxford,  in  London  Times. 
cram  -mlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CEAM,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:     (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  stuffing  or  filling  anything  to  reple- 
tion. 

2.  The  act  of  stuffing  or  eating  to  satiety. 

XX.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  system  or  act  of  coaching  for  an  examina- 
tion. 

2.  The  act  of  preparing  for  an  examination  with 
an  examiner. 

*cram  -61-9^,  "cramoisie,  *crammasy,  *cram- 
mesy,  a.  &  a.  [Fr.  cramom.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Crimson. 

44  Item  line  gowne  of  crammasy  satyne  heich  nekkit 
with  ane  small  vane  of  crammasi/  velvot  lynit  all  through 
with  crammasy  velvot  without  hornis."— Inventories,  A. 
(1539),  p.  33. 

B.  As  subst. :  Crimson  cloth. 

44  In  crammesy  clede  and  granit  violate." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  399,  20. 

cramp,  "crampe,  «.  &  «.  [O.  H.  Ger.  chrampho: 
Old  Fr.  crampe ;  Sw.  kramp ;  Dan.  krampe.] 

[CLAMP.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig.:  A  restraint,  a  hinderance,  a  restriction, 3 
shackle. 

"  How  does  it  grate  upon  his  thankless  ear, 
Crippling  his  pleasures  with  the  cramp  of  fear!" 
Cowper.-  Truth. 


Ate,     fat.     fare,     amidst,     what,     f  all ,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     tnere ;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine ;    go,     pot. 
or.     we're,     wolf;     w5rk.     whd,     s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    « =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


cramp-bark 

II.  Technically: 

1.  M?<1.;  A  spasmodic  contraction  of  some  limb 
or  muscle  of    tho  body,  attended  with  pain   and 
numbness.    [SPASM.] 

2.  Maxoii  ry ;  A  bar  of  iron  with  bent  ends,  used  to 
unite  adjacent  blocks  of  stone  in  situations  where 
they  are  exposed  to  wrenching,  as  in  piers,  wharves, 
lighthouses,  breakwaters,  &c.    The  stones  in  the 
Coliseum     of   Vespasian   were   united    by    bronze 
cramps,     (Knight.)    It  is  sometimes  called  also  a 
CKAMI-ERX  (q.  v.)> 

3.  Carpentry : 

(1)  A  rectangular  frame  with  a  tightening:  screw, 
by  which  carpenters  compress  the  joints  of  frame- 
work, as  in  making  doors  and  other  panel-work,  and 
for  other  purposes.    Its  purpose  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  clamp. 

(2)  A  bench-hook  or  holdfast. 

4.  Boot-making;  A  piece  of  board,  shaped  like  the 
front  of  a  boot,  over  which  leather  is  bent  to  form 
the  upper  of  a  boot  or  shoe.    (Knight.)    [CRIMP.  J 

5.  Falconry:  A  disease  to  which  hawks  are  sub- 
ject from  cold,  which  affects  their  wings. 

B.  -4s  adj.:  Difficult,  knotty,  obscure,  crabbed. 
cramp-bark,  s.    The  popular  name  given  in  tho 

United  States  to  Viburnum  oxycoccus^  an  autispas- 
modic  plant. 

cramp-bone,  s.  The  patella  of  a  sheep,  so  called 
from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  preserving  the  bearer 
from  cramp. 

cramp-drill,  s.  A  portable  drill  having  a  cutting 
and  a  feeding  motion.  In  one  example  the  feed- 
screw is  in  the  lower  member  of  the  cramp-frame, 
and  in  the  other  one  it  is  in  the  upper  portion  and 
forms  a  sleeve  around  the  drill-spindle  which  ro- 
tates within  it.  (Knight.) 

cramp-fish,  cramp  fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  name  for  a  kind  of  Ray,  the  Torpedo 
vulgaris,  capable  of  giving  a  shock  tending  to  pro- 
duce numbness  in  the  part  of  the  human  body 
through  which  it  is  sent.  It  is  called  also  the  Old 
British  Torpedo,  tho  Numb-fish,  the  Wrymouth,  tho 
Electric  Ray,  and  tho  Cramp  Ray.  (Yarrell.) 

cramp-iron,  a. 

Masonry :  An  iron  binding  two  stones  together  in 
a  course.  It  has  usually  turned-over  ends  which 
penetrate  tho  respective  ashlars.  [CRAMPERN.] 

Cramp-Joint,  s.  One  in  which  the  parts  are 
bound  together  by  locking-bars. 

cramp-ray,  cramp  ray,  s.  The  same  as  CBAMP- 
JISH  (q.  v.). 

Cramp  ring,  s.  A  ring  worn  as  a  preservative 
against  cramp.  Such  rings  were  solemnly  conse- 
crated or  blessed  by  the  kings  of  England  on  Good- 
Friday. 

"  I,  Robert  Moth,  this  tenth  of  our  king, 
Give  to  thee,  Joan  Potluck,  my  biggest  cramp  ring." 
Ordinary  (O.  PL),  x.  250. 

cramp-Stone,  s.  A  stone  carried  about  as  a  pre- 
servative against  cramp.  Such  stones  are  said  to 
liavo  been  first  used  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

"  A  cramp-stone,  as  I  take  it, 
Were  very  useful."       Massinger:  The  Picture,  v.  1. 

cramp,  r.  t.    [CRAMP,  s.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  affect  with  cramp. 

"  When  the  contracted  limbs  were  cramp'd    .     .     ." 
Dryden:  Virgil. 

2.  To  bind,  fasten,  or  confine  with  cramp-irons. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  confine,  to  narrow  down. 

"  There  shall  each  poet  share  and  trim, 
Stretch,  cramp,  or  lop  the  verse's  limb." 

Cowper;  An  Ode;  Secundum  Artem,  1. 

2.  To  hinder  or  restrain  in  growth,  progress,  or 
action. 

'•He  who  serves  has  still  restraints  of  dread  upon  his 
spirits,  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  action,  cramps  and 
ties  up  his  activity." — South;  Sermons. 

3.  To  bind  or  unite  together. 

"The  diversified  but  connected  fabric  of  universal 
justice  is  well  cramped  and  bolted  together  in  all  its  parts 
.  .  .''—Burke:  Speech  at  Bristol  (1780). 

cramped,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [CRAMP,  v.J 

Cramp  -§rn,  a.     [Eng.  cramp,    and   iron.~\    The 

game  as   CRAMP,  s.,  II.  2  (q.  v.),  and  CKAMP-IRON 

(q.  v.). 

cramp  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CRAMP,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <6  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 

verb. ) 

C.  A*  subst.:  The  act  of   fastening   or   holding 
with  cramp-irons. 

*cramp  -Ish,  *craumpysshe,  v.t.  [Eng. cramp.] 
To  cramp,  to  contract. 

"She    .     .     .     crampisheth  her  limmes  crokedly." 
Chaucer:  Queen  Anelida,  174. 
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cramp  -It,    cramp  -et,    *cramp-bit,   s.    [Gael.       *cranch,  v.  /.    [CRAUNCH.] 
crampatd.] 

1.  A  cramping-iron.    (Scotch.') 

'2.  An  iron  made  to  fit  the  sole  of  tho  shoe,  with 
small  spikes  in  it,  for  keeping  tho  foot  firm  on  ice 
or  slippery  ground. 


'*  With  crampets  on  our  feet,  and  clubs  in  hand." 

MitKt'H'  Threnodie,  p.  149. 

3.  Tho  cramp-iron  of  a  scabbard. 

"  On  the  scabbard  are  placed  four  round  plates  of  silver 
overgilt,  two  of  them  near  to  the  cntntpit  Jire  enumbled 
blew,  .  .  ." — Inventories,  p.  341. 

4.  An  iron  spiko  driven  in  a  wall  for  supporting 
anything. 

5.  Ttie  iron  guard  afc  the  end  of  a  staff. 
cramp  -on,  cramp-peon  ,  s.    [Fr.  crampon.] 

1.  Bot.:  An  adventitious  root,  serving  as  a  fulcrum 
or  support. 

2.  Mech. :  A  clutch  formed  like  a  pair  of  calipers, 
used  in  raising  objects. 

"  Man  with  his  crampons  and  hurping-irons  can  draw 
ashore  the  great  Leviathan." — Howell;  Parly,  of  Beast*, 
p.  7. 

3.  Mil. :  Iron  spikes  worn  on  tho  boots,  to  assist 
the  foothold  in  climbing  the  slopes  of  earthworks. 

cramp-on -ee,  a.     [Fr.  cramponne,  pa.  par.  of 

cramponner  =  to  fix  with  a  1 

cramp.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  for  a  cross 
that  has  at  each  end  a  cramp 
or  crampoon. 

cram-poon',  s.  [CRAMPON.] 

tcramp -y,  a.   [Bug.  cramp ; 
-y.\ 

1.  Suffering  from  or  afflicted 
with  cramp. 

2.  C  a  u  s  i  n 
cramp. 


ig  or  producing 


Cr.nnpouee. 


cran,  crane,  s.    fEtym.  doubtful.]     A  sufficient 

Quantity   of   unsalted   herrings    to   fill    a    barrel. 
Scotch.) 

"Th«y  both  fished  and  bought  the  herring  fresh  from 
the  country  people,  at  the  gretit  price  of  from  its.  to  12s. 
per  crane  (wldch  is  the  full  of  a  barrel  of  green  fish)  as 
taken  out  of  the  net." — P.  Via.  Lewis  Statist.  Ace.,  ibt. 
282.  (Jamiesun.) 

*cran  -age  (age  as  Ig),s.  [LowLat. cranagium.] 

1.  A  liberty  to  use  a  crane  for  drawing  up  wares 
from  tho  vessels,  at  any  creek  of  the  sea  or  wharf, 
unto  tho  land,  and  to  make  profit  of  it.    It  signifies 
also  the   money   paid   and   taken    for   the   same. 
(Cowel.) 

2.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  crane. 

"  To  this  objection  it  might  serve  for  a  full  answer,  that 
there  are  other  duties  than  customs  and  subsidies  due 
upon  the  landing  of  wares;  for  example,  wharfage,  cranage , 
scavage,  and  such  like." — State  Trials,-  The  Great  Cause  of 
Impositions,  an.  1606. 

cran -b§r-ry,  tcrane-ber-rf ,  s.     [Eng.  crane, 
and  berry. ] 
I.  Singular:  * 

I.  (Of  the  form  cranberry) :  A  plant,  YSfKtnium, 
ojeycoccos,  having  also  the  book-name'of  the  Marsh 
Whortleberry.    It  has  a  filiform  stem,  ovate  ever- 
green leaves,  glaucous  beneath,  their  margin  revo- 
lute  and  entire ;  a  terminal  single-flowered  peduncle, 
a   four-parted  revolute  coroUa,  and  a  berry  of  a 
bright  roseate  hue.     It  is  found  in  bogs.    The  ber- 
ries are  used  for  preserves  and  pies.    The  deeply 
divided  revolute  segments  of  the  corolla  have  led 
Richard  and  other  botanists  to  separate  the  species 
from  Vaccinium  and  call  it  Oxycoccos palustris. 

If  (1)  American  Cranberry :  Vaccinium  macrocar- 
pum,  or  Oxycoccos  macrocarpus  or  macrocarpa.  It 
is  found  through  a  great  part  of  North  America. 
The  berries  are  largely  exported. 

(2)  Tasmanian  Cranberry :  An  opacrid  (Astroloma 
humifusum') ,  It  has  scarlet  blossoms  and  a  green, 
whitish,  or  slightly  reddish  fruit,  about  the  size  of 
a  currant ;  this  consists  of  a  viscid,  apple-flavored 
pulp,  inclosing  a  large  seed. 

II.  PI.  (Cranberries'): 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Yacciniacese  (q.  v.). 

cranberry-gatherer,  s.  An  implement  shaped 
like  a  rake,  and  adapted  to  catch  below  the  berries 
on  the  stalk,  and  collect  them  in  a  bag  or  box  at- 
tached to  the  rake-head. 

cranberry  tart,  s.  A  tart  made  of  cranberries. 
[CRANBERRY,  I.  l.J 

*cranqe  (!),«.  [O.  Fr.  cren= a  breach,  cleft.]  A 
crack  or  chink  in  the  wall  through  which  the  wind 
blows. 

prance  (2),  s.    [O.  Fr.  crans.] 

1.  Naut.:  Any  boom  iron,  but  particularly  an  iron 
cap  attached  to  the  outer  end  of  a  bowsprit,  through 
which  the  jib-boom  passes. 

2.  Fabric :    Probably  some  stuff  made  of  hair. 


but  she  can  cranch 
A  sack  of  small  coal    .    .     ." 

B.  Jonson:  Magn.  Lady. 

"cranck,  *cranlc,  a.  [CRANK,  a.]  Lively,  active, 
spirited. 

crane  (!),«•  [A.  S.  cran,  crano,  crcen;  Sw.  fcrana, 
trane  ;  Dan.  trane  (the  bird),  krane  (the  machine)  j 
But.  &  Low  Ger.  kraan;  H.  (u>r.  knuiicli;  Torn., 
Wei.,  &  Arm.  garan;  Fr.  ijrue;  Sp.  (jrua,  grulla; 
Port,  grou ;  Ital.  grua,  gru;  Lat.  yrus;  tiT.geranos 
=  (1)  'a  crane  (tho  bird) ;  (2)  a  crane  for  lifting 
weights  .  .  .  from  the  root  geran.\ 

1.  Ornithology  and  Ordinary  language: 

(1)  Sing. :  Any  bird  of  tho  genus  Grus,  or  the  fam- 
ily Gruidee   (q.  v.).    The  Common  Crane  is  Grus 
cinerea.     The  tip  of  the  bill  is  horn-colored,  its 
middle  part  greenish-black,  the  base  reddish.    The 
top  of  tho  head,  which  is  naked,  is  of  a  red  color; 
the  plumage  in  general  is  an  ashy-gray ;  the  throat, 
neck,  and  occiput  darker;  the  foot  black— length 
3  feet  8  in.  to  3  foot  10  in.    It  is  a  grallatorial  bird, 
frequenting  marshes,  but  has  certain  affinities  to 
the  Rasores.    It  is  a  migratory  bird,  in  winter  liv- 
ing in  India,  Egypt,  and  other  warm  countries  of 
the  Old  World,  and  in  summer  migrating  to  the 
North.   In  these  passages  it  flies,  generally  by  night, 
high  in  air,  in  a  largo  wedge-formed  flockt  led  by  a 
single  leader,  or  in  long  lines,  and  with  discordant 
cries.    These  movements  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
ancient  classic  writers.    Where  it  breeds,  which  is 
in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  the  nest  ia 
among  rushes,  or  even  on  the  walls  of  unfrequented 
houses.    The  eggs,  two  in  number,  are  pale  bluish- 
green,  with  brown  markings.    [GRtrs,  GRCID.S;.) 

"  Like  a  crane,  or  a  swallow,  so  did  I  chatter." — 7«a. 
xxxviii.  14. 

(2)  PL :  The  birds  of  the  genus  Grus,  or  the  sub- 
family Gruinee,  or  the  family  Gruidee  (q.  v.). 

"  That  small  infantry  warr'd  on  by  cranes." — Milton. 

2.  Astron. :  A  small  southern  constellation,  one  of 
the  twenty-seven  introduced  by  Lacaille.    It  figures 
as  Grus,  the  Crane. 

3.  Mech. :  A  machine  for  hoisting  and  lowering 
heavy  weights.    It  consists  of  a  vertical  post  or 
frame,  which  is  rotatable  on  its  axis,  and  a  jib  or 
projecting  arm  over  which  the  chain  or  rope  passes 
on  its  way  from  the  winch  at  the  foot  of  the  post  to 
theload  to  be  lifted. 

"  In  case  the  mold  about  it  be  so  ponderous  as  not  to  be 
removed  by  any  ordinary  force,  you  may  then  raise  it 
with  a  crane.1' — Mortimer. 

"Then  commerce  brought  into  the  public  walk 
The  busy  merchant,  the  big  warehouse  built, 
Rais'd  the  strong  crane." — Thomson:  Autumn. 

IT  The  projecting  arm  or  beam  of  a  crane  is  the  jib, 
The  post  and  jib  collectively  are  sometimes  known 
as  tho  gibbet.  The  diagonal  is  the  stay. 

I.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  forked  post  to  support  a  boom  or  spare  spar 
on  deck.  ^__  ** 

(2)  A  projecting  bracket  to  support  spars,  &c. 

5.  Engin. :  An  overhanging  tube  for  supplying  a 
tender  with  water ;  a  water-crane. 
~  6.  Lapid.:  A  contrivance  to  hold  a  stone,  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  sheer  of  the  lapidary.  It  consists  of  a 
clamp  which  moves  horizontally,  having  its  bear- 
ings on  a  vertical  post  rising  from  the  bench  of  the 
lapidary.  A  weighted  string  is  attached  to  the 
lever-arm,  and  keeps  the  stone  constantly  pressed 
up  against  the  slicer.  [SLICER.] 

7.  Cpmm. :  A  machine  for  weighing  goods,  on  the 
principle  of  the  crane. 

8.  Domestic:  An  iron  arm  or  beam  fixed  to  the 
back  of  a  fireplace,  and  used  for  suspending  pots, 
kettles,  &c.,  on. 

9.  Dist. :  A  siphon,  or  bent  tube,  used  for  drawing 
liquors  out  of  a  cask. 

*10.  Old  War. :  A  kind  of  balista,  or  catapult, 
used  for  discharging  large  stones,  in  ancient  war- 
fare. 

IT  (1)  Crowned  Cranes : 

Ornith.  (PL):  The  African  Cranes  of  the  genus 
Balearica. 

(2)  Derrick  Crane : 

Machin.:  A  form  of  crane  having  spars  for  jib 
and  post.  [DERRICK.] 

(3)  Gigantic  Cranes: 

Ornith. :  A  book-name  for  the  Adjutants,  which 
are  not  of  the  family  Gruidae,  but  are  Ardeidse 
(Herons)  of  the  sub-family  Ciconinee  (Storks). 

(4)  Numidian  Crane : 

Ornith. :  The  Demoiselle  (Anthropoides  mrgo}, 

(5)  Stanley  Cranes: 

Ornith.,  <Kc.:  East  Indian  cranes  of  the  genus 
Anthropoides. 

(6)  True  Cranes: 

Ornith. :  A  book-name  for  the  sub-family  Gruinse. 
crane-fly,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  Any  two-winged  fly  of  the  genus  Tipula 
or  the  family  Tipulidae. 

2.  PL    (Crane-flies) :   The   genus   Tipula   or   the 
family  Tipulidee.    The  typical  species  is  what  is 
popularly  known  as  Daddy  Long-legs. 


1)611,    b<Jy;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     ;ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  fc 
-cian,      -tian  =  sban.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


crane -like 
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crank 


Crane's-bill. 


Crane-like,  a.    Like  a  crane ;  long-nocked, 
crane-necked,  o.    Long-necked, 
crane,  r.  i.  &  t.    [CEASE,  «.] 

A.  Intrans. :   To  stretch   out  one's  neck  like  a 
crane ;  to  stare. 
*B.  Trans. ;  To  raise,  to  lift. 
crane?  -bill,  crane's-bill,  s.    [Eng.  crane's, and 

I.  Bot.,<tc.: 

1.  Sing.  (Of  the  tiro  forms):  A  general  English 
name  for  the  species  of  Geranium. 

"Is  there  any 
blue  half  BO 
pure,  end  deep, 
and  tender,  as 
that  of  the  large 
crane's-bill,  the 
Geranium  pra- 
tense  of  the 
botanists?"— 
Black:  Advent,  of 
a  Phaeton,  ch.  zz. 
(Daviet.) 

2.  PI.  (Of  the 
form   Cranes- 
bills):    The 
name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the 
order    Gerani- 
aeeae  (q.  v.). 

IT  Or  owfo  o  t 
Crane's  -bill : 
[So  called  from 
the  form  of  the 
leaves.]  Geranium  pratense. 

II.  Surg.  (Of  the  form  Crane's-bill) :  A  pair  of 
long-nosed  pincers. 

crang,  s.  [Dut.  kreng=a  carcass.]  The  carcass 
of  a  whale.  [KEANO.] 

•cran'-gle,  v.  t.  [CRASKLE,  CRINKLE.]  To  twist, 
to  curl. 

crang'-^in,  s.  [Gr.  krcmgGn=&  shrimp,  a  prawn; 
or  some  similar  animal.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Crustaceans,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Crangonidae  (q.  v.). 

crang  on'-I-dss,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  crangon,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ido:.] 

ZoOL:  A  family  of  macrourous  (long-tailed) 
Crustaceans.  The  internal  antennae  are  inserted  in 
the  same  line  as  the  external  ones,  the  first  joint  of 
the  latter  having  a  large  oval  or  triangular  append- 
age. The  front  pair  of  feet  are  terminated  by  a 
inonodactylous  hand  or  subcheliform  extremity. 
ICEANGON.] 

era  -nl-a,  «•    [Low  Lat.  cranium  (q.  v.).]    [CEA- 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Mollusks,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Craniadae.  The  shell  is  smooth  or  radiately 
striated,  the  umbo  of  the  dorsal  valve  subcentral ; 
that  of  the  ventral  valve  subcentral,  marginal,  or 
prominent  and  cap-like,  with  an  obscure  triangular 
area  traversed  by  a  central  line.  Five  recent  species 
are  known  from  Spitzbergen,  Britain,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, India,  and  New  South  Wales;  thirty-seven 
fossil  have  been  found  from  the  Lower  Silurian 
onward  till  now.  The  range  of  the  former  is  to  150 
fathoms. 

era  -nl-a-dsB,  tcra-nl-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
crania,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zo6l. :  A  family  of  Mollusks,  class  Brachiopoda. 
The  shell,  which  is  punctate,  is  orbicular,  calcare- 
ous, and  hingeless,  attached  by  the  umbo  or  by  the 
Whole  breadth  of  the  ventral  valve,  rarely  free ;  the 
dorsal  valve  is  limpet-like,  the  disk  with  four  large 
muscular  impressions,  and  digitated  vascular  ones. 
Only  known  genus,  Crania  (q.  v.). 

Cra'-nl-al,  8.  [Mod.  Lat.  cranialis,  from  cra- 
nium (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -alia.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  cranium  (q.  v.).  Thus  there  are  a  cranial 
cavity,  a  cranial  nexus,  cranial  arteries,  nerves, 
ganglia,  and  sinuses. 

cra-nlch'-I-dse  (ch  guttural),  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
cranichis  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ictoe.] 

Hot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Neotteae. 

cra'-nlch-Is  (ch  guttural),  «.  [Gr.  kranos  =  a 
helmet,  which  the  flower  somewhat  resembles,  and 
iehis,  an  arbitrarily  formed  suffix  (?).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Orchids,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Cranichidee  (q.  y.).  The  flowers.are  incon- 
spicuous. The  genus  is  somewhat  large.  The 
species  are  natives  of  America. 

cra'-nl-I-dse,  ».  pi.    [CRANIADJS.] 

era  -nI-6,  in,  compos.  [Lat.  crani(um):  o  con- 
nective.] Pertaining  or  related  to  the  cranium  and 
also  to  some  other  part. 

cranio-facial,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  cranium  and 
to  the  face.  Thus  there  is  a  cranio-facial  axis 
formed  by  certain  bones. 


cranio- vertebral,  «. 

A  nnt. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  cranium  and 
to  the  vertebra?. 

tcra-nl  Sg-nb-mf,  s.  [Gr.  kranion=the  skull, 
and  gnome— the  meansof  knowing,  a  mark,  atoken, 
.  .  .t  the  organ  by  which  one  perceives  or  knows, 
thenund,  .  .  .  jutlgment,opinion.]  The  science 
founded  on  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
cranium  in  different  individuals  or  races. 

era  -nl-dld,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  crania  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
eidos—.  ,  .  form.] 

ZoOl. :  Resembling  the  mollusks  of  the  genus  Cra- 
nia ;  pertaining  to  the  family  Craniada?. 

cra-nI-6  lar  -I-a,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Low  Lat.  cra- 
nium—K  skull,  which  the  capsules  somewhat  resem- 
ble, and  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -arta.l 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Pedaliads,  tribe  Pedalcip.  The 
fleshy  sweet  root  of  Craniolaria  annua,  a  West  In- 
dian plant,  when  dry  is  said  to  be  a  bitter  cooling 
medicine.  Moreover,  it  is  preserved  in  sugar  as  a 
delicacy. 

cran  I  6l-Og  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  craniolog(y)  ;  -teal.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  science  of  craniology 
(q.  v.). 

cra-nl-ol -&g-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  craniologW ,'  •»'•] 
One  who  studies  the  science  of  craniology  (q.  v.), 

cra-nl-5r-6g-jf,  «.  [Fr.  craniologie;  Gr.  kranion 
=  the  skull,  and  logos  =  .  .  .  a  discourse.]  A 
scientific  study  of  the  cranium.  It  is  generally  neld 
to  be  the  same  as  Phrenology  (q.v.),  but  the  exami- 
nation of  the  cranium  is  an  essential  part  of  anat- 
omy, altogether  independent  of  the  inferences  with 
regard  to  the  mental  proclivities  which  may  be 
deduced  from  it.  The  comparison  of  different 
crania  is  also  essential  to  ethnology  and  archae- 
ology. 

cra-nl-fim  -et-gr,  s.  [Gr.  fcramon  =  the  skull, 
and  nietron=&  measure.!  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  sizes  of  skulls.  Dr.  Morton  gives  the 
following  as  the  average  result  of  numerous  meas- 
urements of  skulls : 

European    .       .       .87  cubic  inches. 

Malay        ...        85        "          " 

Negro    ....    83       " 

Mongol     ...       82       "         " 

Ancient  Egyptian      .    80 

American         .        .       79 

Ancient  Peruvian  75  to  79       "         "     . 
Professor  Huxley  says  that  the  most  capacious 
European  skull  has  a  capacity  of  114  cubic  inches ; 
the  smallest,  55  inches.  Schaaffhausen  finds  Hindoo 
skulls  of  46  cubic  inches. 

cra-nI-6-met -rl-cal,  a.  [Eng.  craniometr(y) ; 
-ical.]  Pertaining  to  craniometry  (q.  v.). 

cra-nl-Sm'-et-ry1, ».  [Fr.  craniomitrie."\  [CRA- 
NIOMETEE.]  The  measurement  of  the  cranium. 

"  In  connexion  with  the  author's  own  special  study  of 
craniometry." — Athenceum,  March  4,  1882. 

Cra-nl-5s'-c6p-lst,  «.  fEng.  cranioscop(y) ;  -ist.] 
One  proficient  in,  or  at  least  who  studies  cranio- 
scopy  (q.  v.). 

cra-nl  os  -cop-?,  s.  [French  cranioscopie ;  Gr. 
fcram'on=the  skull,  andsfcopeo=to  look  at  or  after 
a  thing.]  The  examination  of  the  cranium  for 
scientific  purposes. 

cra'-nl-um,  s.  [Low Lat.,  from  Gr.  fcranion=the 
skull.] 

Anat. :  The  bony  or  cartilaginous  case  containing 
the  brain.  The  cranium  and  the  face  taken  together 
constitute  the  Vku  11.  In  shape  it  is  spheroidal,  a 
form  which  offers  the  greatest  resistance  to  external 
violence.  This  strength  is  increased  by  the  com- 
pound structure  of  the  cranial  bones,  which,  as  a 
rule,  are  in  two  tables,  the  one  external,  the  other 
internal.  The  cranium  is  composed  of  eight  bones : 
one,  the  occipital  bone,  two  parietal,  one  frontal, 


o.  Occipital. 
(.  Temporal. 


ft.  Sphenoid. 


and  two  temporal  bones,  with  the  sphenoid  and  the 
ethmoid  bones.  The  principal  part  of  the  vault  of 
the  cranium  is  formed  by  the  parietal  bones,  which 
rest  upon  the  wings  of  the  sphenoid  and  upon  the 


temporal  bones :  these  so  overlap  the  lower  parts  of 
the  parietal  bones,  as  to  prevent  them  starting  out ; 
in  fact,  they  operate  in  the  same  way  as  the  tie- 
beams  in  the  roofs  of  houses. 

"  That  substances  and  modes  of  every  kind 
Are  mere  impressions  on  the  passive  mind; 
And  he  that  splits  his  cranium,  breaks  at  most 
A  fancied  head  against  a  fancied  post." 

Compel*:  Anti-Thelyphthora. 

crank,  *cranke,  s.  [An  original  English  root,  of 
which  other  languages  have  only  less  distinct 
traces:  the  original  form  was  krank=to  bend,  to 
twist.  Cf.  Dut.  kronkel=a  rumple,  a  wrinkle; 
kronkeln  =  to  rumple,  to  wrinkle,  to  bend,  to  turn, 
to  wind.  (Skeat.)]  [CRANK,  a.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.  (Of  a  material  body,  as  a  planet,  <&c.) : 

1.  A  turn,  winding,  or  revolution. 

"  So  likewise  grim  Sir  Saturne  oft  doth  spare 
His  sterne  aspect,  and  calme  his  crabbed  lookes. 
So  many  turning  cranks  these  have,  somanycrookes." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  52. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 
*II,  Figuratively : 

1.  Any  turn,  revolution,  or  vicissitude. 

"  Through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man." 

Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  i.  1. 

2.  Any  conceit  formed  by  twisting  or  changing  ii» 
any  manner  the  form  or  meaning  of  a  word ;  a  pun. 

"  Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 
Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles." 

Milton:  L' Allegro,  27. 

3.  A   vagary;  a    fanciful    freak;  any  strange  or 
abnormal  action  caused  by  an  unbalanced,  unsteady 
or  distempered  mind. 

"  Violent  of  temper;  subject  to  sudden  cranks." 

Carly'e. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Machinery: 

(1)  An  arm  (called  the  web)  at  right  angles  to  an 
axis,  by  which  motion  is  imparted  thereto  or  re- 
ceived therefrom.  The  crank  on  the  axis  of  a  grind- 
stone or  a  f anning-mill  is  a  familiar  instance.    The 
crank  is  also  a  valued  device  in  converting  a  rotary 
into  a  reciprocating  motion,  or  conversely.    An  ex- 
ample of  the  former  is  found  in  the  saw-mill ;  of  the 
latter,  in  the  steam-engine.    Watt  is  the  inventor 
of  the  latter  application  of  it.    The  crank  was  first 
used  in  connection  with  steam-navigation  by  Will- 
iam Symington,  in  1802,  on  his  second  steam-boat, 
the  '*  Charlotte  Dundas."    The  crank  was  fixed  on 
the  paddle-shaft  of  the  stern-wheel  which  impelled 
the  vessel,  and  was  worked  from  the  piston-rod  by 
means  of  a  connecting-rod.    Since  then  the  crank 
has  superseded  the  sun-and-planet  wheel  motion 
and  all  other  devices  for  producing  rotary  motion  in 
the  steam-engine.    The  bell-crank,  so  called  from 
its  frequent  use  in  boll-hanging,  is  only  used  to 
change  the  direction  of  a  reciprocating  motion.    A 
two-throw  or  three-throw  crank-shaft  is  one  having 
so  many  cranks  set  at  different  angles  on  the  shaft. 

(2)  A  contrivance  used  for  labor  in  prisons,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  wheel,  like  the  paddle-wheel  of  a 
steamer,  which  the  prisoner   has   to  turn  with  a 
handle  in  a  box  more  or  less  filled  with  gravel. 

2.  Naut.:  Iron  braces  which  support  the  lanterns 
on  the  poop-quarters. 

3.  Mining:  That  part  of  the  axle  of  the  fly  which 
is  bent  into  throe  knees,  or  right  angles,  and  three 
projecting  parts ;  one  of  the  parts  is  parallel  to  the 
axis,  and  has  the  upper  part  of  the  crank-hook  col- 
lared round  it.    ( Weale.) 

crank,  *cranck,  *cranke,  a.  &  s.    [Icel.  krankr 
=sick,  ill ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  fcraafc.]    [CRANK, «.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
»1.  Sick,  ill. 

2.  In  a  shaky  or  loose  condition ;  cranky. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  Austrian  Empire  the  crank  machin- 
ery of  the  double  government  would  augment  all  the 
difficulties  and  enfeeble  every  effort  of  the  State." — Lon- 
don Times. 

*3.  Lively,  merry,  brisk,  active,  sprightly. 

"He,  who  was  a  litle  before  bedred  and  caried  lyke  a 
dead  karkas  on  fower  mannes  shoulders,  was  now  cranke 
and  lustie." — Vdall  Markii. 

•4.  Strong,  mighty. 

"  Towered  the  Great  Harry,  crank  and  tall." 

Longfellow:  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

f5.  Peevish,  morose,  sour-tempered,  cranky. 

II.  Naut. :  Liable  to  upset ;  an  epithet  for  a  vessel 
when  she  cannot  bear  her  sail,  or  when  her  floor  is 
so  narrow  that  she  cannot  be  brought  on  the  ground 
without  danger. 

"  In  plying  down  the  river,  the  Resolution  was  found  to 
be  very  crank,  which  made  it  necessary  to  put  into  Sheer- 
ness  in  order  to  remove  this  evil,  by  making  some  altera- 
tion in  her  upper  works." — Cook:  Voyage,  vol.  iii.,  bk.  i., 
ch.  i. 


fate,    fat     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,     -wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mate,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oa  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


crank-axle 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  sick  person. 

".  .  .  .  some  notable  examples  of  such  counterfeit 
frtuiks,  and  every  village  almost  will  yeeld  abundant  tes- 
timonies amongst  us  ;  we  have  Dummerers,  Abraham- 
men,"  Ac. — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  159. 

2.  One  whose  habitual  conduct  is  out  of  the  com- 
mon course,  or  at  variance  with  that  which  is  usual 
to  persons  of  well-balanced  minds;  a  crack-brained 
fanatic  or  visionary ;  one  given  to  fanciful  and  im- 
practicable projects ;  a  monomaniac. 

crank-axle,  s. 

1.  I'cliii-h's:  An  axle  bent  down  between  the 
-wheels,  in  order  to  lower  the  bed  of  the  wagon  and 
make  loading  more  easy. 

•i.  Steam-engine:  The  driving-axle  to  which  are 
connected  the  piston-rods  of  a  locomotive  engine. 
This  is  the  usual  English  form ;  in  America  wo  con- 
nect to  wrists  on  the  drive-wheels.  (Knight.) 

crank-bird,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
-Lesser  Spotted  Wood-pecker  (Picus  minor). 

crank-brace,  s.  The  usual  form  of  brace,  which 
has  u  bent  shank  by  which  it  is  rotated. 

crank-hatches,  s.  Hatches  for  covering  the 
cranks  of  the  engines  within  steamboats. 

crank-hook,  s.  The  bar  connecting  the  treadle 
.and  crank  in  the  common  foot-lathe. 

crank-pin,  8.  A  pin  connecting  the  ends_of  a 
-doublo  crank  or  projecting  from  the  end  of  a  single 
crank.  In  either  case  it  is  for  the  attachment  of  a 
pitman  or  connecting-rod. 

crank-puller,  s.  A  machine  for  pulling  the 
•crank  oil!  an  axle  or  shaft.  (Knight.) 

crank-shaft,  s.  A  shaft  driven  by  a  crank,  such 
as  that  of  the  grindstone 

crank-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  having  a  wrist  to 
•which  a  pitman  or  connecting-rod  is  attached,  and 
acting  as  a  crank,  while  the  peripheral  portion  may 
act  as  a  fly-wheel,  or  may  constitute  a  pulley  or  a 
traction-wheel.  (Knight.) 

•crank,  v.  i.  &  t.    [CRANK,  a.] 

1.  Intrans. :  To  run  in  and  out,  to  wind  and  turn, 
to  dodge. 

"Hecranfca  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles." 

Shakesp. :   Venus  anil  Adonis. 

2.  Trans. :  To  shackle ;  to  apply  the  hob  or  ham- 
shackle to  a  horse. 

"As  for  the  reward  of  presumption,  it  is  in  Scotland  to 
be  crankit  before  and  kicked  behind." — Perils  of  Man, 
i.267. 

cranked,  a.  [Eng.  crank;  -ed.~\  Having  a  bend 
or  turn. 

cranked  tool,  s. 

Iron-turning :  A  tool  which  is  made  to  embrace 
the  rest,  by  which  it  is  prevented  from  slipping 
away  from  the  work.  A  pin  is  inserted  in  one  of  the 
holes  in  the  rest,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  tool 
sideways.  The  direct  penetration  is  obtained  by 
depressing  the  handle ;  the  lateral  motion  by  rotat- 
ing the  tool  by  its  transverse  handle,  which  may  be 
«  hand-vise  temporarily  screwed  upon  the  shaft,  or 
a  shoulder-rest  handle.  (Knight.) 

crank'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [CRANK,  ».] 

*cran  -kle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  freq.  form  from  crank, 
V.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Trans. :  To  break  into  turns  or  angles ;  to  bend, 
to  wind. 

"Old  Vaga's  stream,   ' 

Forc'd  by  the  sudden  shock,  her  wonted  track 
Forsook,  and  drew  her  humid  train  aslope, 
Crankling  her  banks."  Philips:  Cider,  bk.  i. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  bend,  to  turn,  to  twist,  to  wind. 

"Now  on  along  the  crankling  path  do  keep, 
Then  by  a  rock  turns  up  another  way. 

Drayton:  The  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  vi. 

*cran'-kle,  8.  [CRANKLE,  v.~\  A  bend,  a  turn,  a 
twist,  a  winding ;  an  angular  prominence. 

•cran'-kled,  a.  [Eng.  crankl(e);  -ed.]  Bent, 
twisted,  turned. 

*cran'-kllng,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [CRANKLE,  ».]  Twist- 
ing, bending,  turning,  winding. 

"  Meander,  who  is  said  so  intricate  to  be, 
Hath  not  so  many  turns,  nor  crankling  nooks  as  she." 
Drayton:  Polyoloion,  %  7. 

crank'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  crank;  -ness.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Health,  vigor. 

2.  Naut. :  A  disposition  to  overset. 
*crank'-ous,  a.    [Eng.  crank;  -ous.]    Fretful, 

irritable,  captious,  cranky. 

"This  while  she's  been  in  crankous  mood, 
Her  lost  Militia  fir'd  her  bluid." 

Burns:  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer. 

crank-?,  a.    [Eng. crank ,'-».] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Irritable,  whimsical,  fidgety. 
"What  a  cranky  old  brnte."— H.  Kingsley:  Oeoffry  Ham- 

fyn,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  Naut. :  Liable  to  be  overset ;  crank. 
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tcran-  nled,    a.    [Eng.   cranny;   -ed.]    Fvill   of 

oraimirs  or  chinks. 

tcran  -nog,  cran  -noge,  s.   [Ir.] 

Archceol.  :  A  fortified  lake  dwelling,  of  which 
many  are  to  be  found  in  Ireland.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  o-nt- 
ury. 

"The  crnntwgs  or  lake  dwellings."  —  Athenaeum,  Oct.  30, 
1880,  p.  664. 

cran-ny,  *crany,  s.  [Fr.  cran—  a  notch,  and 
Km,',  diniin.  suff.  -y  ;  Lat.  crena.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  \  crevice,  a  chink,  a  small  or  nar- 
row opening  or  fissure  ;  a  corner,  a  hole, 

"  In  a  firm  building,  the  cavities  ought  not  to  be  filled 
with  rubbish,  but  with  brick  or  stone  fitted  to  the  cran- 
nies" —  Dry  (if  H. 

2.  Glass-making  :  A  tool^for  forming  the  nocks  of 
glass  bottles. 

cran  -nf,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Probably  con- 
nected with  crank  (q.  v.).]  Pleasant,  brisk,  jovial. 

*cran  -nf,  v.  i.    [CRANNY,  s.] 

1.  To  be  or  become  full  of  crannies  or  chinks,  to 
crack,  to  open. 

"The  ground  did  cranny  everywhere."  —  Golding. 

2.  To  haunt  or  frequent  crannies;  to  pass  through 
crannies. 

cran-reuch,  s.  [Gael,  crauntarach.]   Hoar-frost. 
"  To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble, 
An'  cranreuch  cauld  !" 

Burns:  To  a  Mouse. 

cran-tar  -a,  cran-tar  -ra,  s.  [Gael.,  from  crann 
Across,  and  tair  =  shame.  So  called  because  to 
neglect  it  was  regarded  as  shameful.]  The  fiery 
cross  sent  round  to  summon  the  Highlanders  to 


p-aude,  *crapawte  "crepawde,  *crep- 
e,  s.  [O.  Fr.  crapaut;  Fr.  crapaud=a  toad.] 
tone  chelonitis,  or  toad-stone  (q.  v.).  [Bu- 


rise. 

*crants,  *crance,  8.    [Ger.  kranz;  Sw.  &  Dut. 
krans;  O.  Dut.  krants.]    A  garland,  a  wreath. 
"  Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  crants." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

crap(l),Vf.     [Flem.  kroppen.]    To  stuff,  to  fill. 
•crap  (2),  v.  t.    [CHOP.]    To  crop,  to  lop. 
"Fu'  vogie,  an'  fu'  blythe  to  crap 
The  winsome  flow'rs  frae  Nature's  lap." 

Ferguson:  Poems,  ii.  32. 

crap,  s.    [CEOP.] 

1.  A  crop.    (Scotch.') 

2.  The  top  of  anything. 

IT  Crap  and  root  :  Wholly,  entirely,  every  bit. 
"And  ye  may  mind,  I  tauld  you  crap  and  root 
Fan  I  came  here."  Ross:  Helenore,  p.  30. 

crap-leather,  s.  Leather  made  from  thin  cow- 
hides. Used  for  pumps  and  light  shoes. 

•crap-aude,  _*crapawte.  j"crepawde,  *crep; 

The  sto: 

FONITE.J 

"Crapaude,  a  precious  name  —  crapaudine."  —  Palsgrave. 
crap  -au-dlne,  s..&  a.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Arch.:  A  pivot. 

2.  Farriery  :  An  ulcer  on  the  coronet  of  a  horse. 

B.  As  adjective: 

Arch.  :  Moving  or  turning  on  pivots  top  and  bot- 
tom (applied  to  doors). 

crape,  «.  [Fr.  crfpe;  O.  Fr.  crespe=curled,  friz- 
zled, crisp;  Lat.  crismis=crisp  (q.  v.).] 

Fabric:  A  gauzy  fabric  made  of  raw  silk,  and 
woven  without  crossing.  Uncolored,  or  gaily  dyed, 
it  is  a  rich  shawl-stuff.  Colored  black  and  crimped, 
it  is  a  mourning-goods.  Smooth  crape  is  used  in 
ecclesiastical  habits  of  a  certain  order,  not  quite  so 
elevated  as  the  cambric  lawn  of  a  bishop.  Silk  in- 
tended for  crisp  crape  is  more  twisted  than  that  for 
the  smooth.  The  twist  of  the  thread,  especially 
that  of  the  warp,  is  what  gives  the  wrinkled  ap- 
pearance to  the  goods  when  taken  out  of  the  loom. 
Aerophanes  and  gauze  are  goods  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, either  white  or  colored.  Crape  is  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Ste.  Badour,  Queen  of  France, 
A.  D.  680.  It  was  first  made  at  Boulogne.  (Knight.) 

"...  there  was  scarcely  a  housemaid  in  London  who 
had  not  contrived  to  procure  some  fragment  of  black 
crape  in  honor  of  King  Charles."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iv. 

crape-fish,  s.    Codfish  salted  and  pressed  hard. 

crape-morette,  e. 

Fabric  :  A  gauzy  woolen  fabric  of  fine  texture, 
the  warp  being  light  and  open,  and  the  weft  rela- 
tively heavy  and  fleecy.  Made  either  white  or 
colored. 

•crape,  v.  t.  [Fr.  creper.]  [CRAPE,  s.]  To 
frizzlo,  to  curl,  to  form  into  ringlets. 

"The  hour  .  .  .  for  curling  and  craping  the  hair." 
—  Mad.  VArblay:  Diary,  iii.  29.  (Davits.) 


crash 

craped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRAPE,  i\] 

A.  .-Is  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Asiulj.:  Dressed  in  crape. 

crap  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [CRAPE,  i'.] 
A.  &  B.   .48  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Tho    act   of   frizzling,  curling,    or 
crinkling. 

craping-machlne,  s.  A  machine  by  which  silk 
is  craped,  i.  e.,  crinkled. 

"crap -le,  s.  [A  variant  of  grapple  (q.  v.).]  A 
claw.  [CHAPPLE.] 

"  Soone  as  they  did  the  monstrous  Scorpion  view 
With  ugly  craples  crawling  in  their  way." 

Spenser:  F.  <).,  V.  viii.  40. 

crap -nel,  s.  [A  variant  of  grapnel  (q.  v.).]  A 
grapnel,  hook,  or  drag. 

"crappe  (pi.  *crappes),  s.  [Low  Lat.  crappce.] 
Refuse  corn,  chaff. 

"Crappe  or  gropys  of  corne.  Acus,  criballum."~ 
Prompt.  Parv. 

*crap'-ple,  v.  t.  [GRAPPLE.]  To  grapple,  to 
claw. 

craps,  s.    A  game   of   chance  much   in   vogue 
among  the  negroes  of  this  country,  by  whom  it  19 
said  to  have  been  invented.    It  is  played  with  two 
dice  and  the  object  is  to  duplicate  an  initial  throw 
before  seven  is  cast.    To  throw  seven  or  eleven  at 
first  cast  is  also  a  winning  coup. 
*crap'-«.-lg.,  s.    [Lat.]    Crapulence. 
"  The  drunkard  now  supinely  snores, 
His  load  of  ale  sweats  thro'  his  pores, 
Yet  when  he  wakes,  the  swine  shall  find, 
A  crapula  remains  behind." 

Cotton:  Xight  Quatrains. 

crap -u-len$e,  s.  [Lat.  crapula.]  A  surfeit  or 
sickness  from  over-indulgence ;  drunkenness. 

•crap '-\i-lent,  a.  [Fr.  crapulant,  pr.  par.  of 
crapuler=to  indulge  to  excess.] 

1.  Surfeited  with  excess  or  intemperance;  drunk. 

2.  Noted  for  intemperance ;  given  up  to  excess. 
*crap-u-lent'-al,   adj.     [Eng.  crapulent;  -oJ.] 

Caused  by  intemperance. 

"The  aforesaid  crapulentall  hurts."—  Tenner.-  Via  Recta, 
p.  46. 

*crap'-f ,  a.  [Eng.  crap(e) ;  -».]  Of  the  nature 
of  or  resembling  crape. 

*crare,  "crayer,  s.  [O.  Fr.  crater-.]  [CRAY.]  A 
kind  of  coasting  vessel,  now  disused. 

"...    what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare 
Might  easiliest  harbor  in?" 

Shakesp.:  Cymb.,iv.2. 

*cras.e,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Sw.  krasa;  Dan.  krase.] 

1.  Trans.:  To  break  to  pieces. 

"  Thus  was  yourecrounecrosfd." — Depos.  of  Richard  II., 
p.  6. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  be  broken  to  pieces. 

"  The  cablys  crasen." — Hartshorne:  Metr.  Tales,  p.  128. 

crash,  *crasche,  *craschyn,  *crasshe,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Sw.  krasa;  Dan.  krdse.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  break  to  pieces. 

2.  To  dash  together  violently,  so  as  to  cause  a  loud 
noise. 

"He  shak't  his  head,  and  crasht  his  teeth  for  ire, 
His  lips  breath' d  wrath,  eyes  sparkled  shining  fire." 
Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  bk.  vii.,  s.  42. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  loud  dashing  or  crashing  noise,  as 
of  many  things  falling  or  breaking  at  once. 

".  .  .  and  soon  roofs  were  blazing  and  walls  crashing 
in  every  part  of  the  city." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  To  pass  with  violence. 

"  That  crash'd  through  the  brain  of  the  infidel, 
Round  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell." 

Byron:  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxvii. 

crash  (!),«.   [CRASH,  «.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  loud  sudden  noise,  as  of  many  things 
broken  at  the  same  time. 

"Moralizing  sat  I  by  the  hazard-table:  I  looked  upon 
the  uncertainty  of  riches,  the  decay  of  beauty,  and  the 
crash  of  worlds,  with  as  much  contempt  as  ever  Plato 
did." — Pope. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  failure  or  bankruptcy  of  a  largo  business 
undertaking. 
*(2)  An  entertainment. 

"  The  blades  that  want  cash, 

Have  credit  for  crash, 
They'l  have  sack  whatever  '.t  cost  um." 

Wit's  Secreation,  1664.    (Nam.) 

crash  (2), s.    [Lat.  cross«8=thick ;  Fr.  crasse.] 
Fabric:  A  heavy,  coarse,  plain,  or  twilled  linen 
toweling  or  packing  cloth. 


boll,     bfiy;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     c.hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tfon,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tious,    -clous,     -slous  =  ahus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     dfL 
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crashed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CEASH,  t>.] 
crashed-sugar,  s.    [CEUSHED-SUGAB.] 
crash  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  <fe  s.    [CRASH,  i*.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  partirip.  n<lj.:    (See  tho 
rerb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  A  loud  noise,  as  of  muiiy  things 
broken  at  one  time ;  a  crash. 

era  -sis,  8.  [Gr.  krasis=a  mixing,  (romkerannymi 
=  to  mix.] 

\.  Mcd.:  The  mixture  of  the  constituents  of  any 
kind,  especially  of  the  blood ;  temperature,  consti- 
tution. 

"A  man  may  be  naturally  inclined  to  pride,  lust,  and 
linger;  as  these  inclinations  are  founded  in  a  peculiar 
crasis  and  constitution  of  the  blood  and  spirits.  — South. 

2.  Gram. :  The  contracting  of  two  vowels  into  one 
long  vowel  or  a  diphthong ;  syneeresis. 

cras'-pe-da,  s.  [Gr.  kraspeda, pi.  of  kraspedon^ 
the  edge,  border,  or  margin  of  anything.] 

ZoOl. :  Long,  puckered,  and  convoluted  cords, 
charged  with  thread  cells,  bordering  the  margin  of 
the  mesentery  in  many  sea-anemones. 

Cras-ped-O-9eph  -al-us,  s.  [Greek  kraspedon 
(CRASPEDA),  and  kephaie=the  head.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Serpents,  family  Crotalidse  (Rat- 
tlesnakes). In  place  of  the  rattle  of  the  typical 
Crotalus  there  is  only  a  spine.  C'raspedocephalus 
lanceohttus  is  a  very  venomous  snake,  infesting  tho 
cane-fields  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  sometimes  six 
to  seven  feet  long.  ( Dallas.) 

cras-pe-do'-ta, «.  pi.    [CRASPEDOTE.] 
ZoOI. :  The  Naked-eyed  Medusa?, 
cras'-pe-dote,  a.  &  8.    [Gr.  kraspedoo  =  to  fur- 
nish with  a  border,  to  edge.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Naked- 
eyed  Medusas. 

B.  As  subst. ;  Any  animal  belonging  to  the  Naked- 
eyed  Medus&e. 

Crass,  a.    [Lat.  erassus=thick,  dense.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  material  things :  Thick,  coarse ;  not  thin  or 
fine. 

"  .  .  .  a  crass  and  f nmid  exhalation,  caused  from  the 
combat  of  the  sulphur  of  iron  with  the  acid  and  nitrous 
spirits  of  aquafortis." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Ofimmaterialthings,a8theintellect,<£c.:  Bull, 
stupid,  obtuse,  gross,  not  refined. 

".  .  .  more  cross  or  corporeal  cogitations,  .  .  ." 
— Cudteorth:  Immutable  Morality,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

II.  Bot. :  Thicker  than  what  is  usual  in  similar 
cases.  The  normal  state  of  leaves  is  to  be  papery, 
that  of  cotyledons  is  to  be  of  thicker  and  more 
fleshy  texture:  the  latter  may  be  called  crass. 
(Lindley.) 

•cras'-sa-ment,  'crassiment,  s.  [Lat.  crassa- 
mentum,  from  cro«sws=thick.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Thickness,  coarseness. 

"  .  .  .  all  the  other  solid  parts  of  the  body,  that  are 
made  of  the  same  crassiment  of  seed,  may  be  here  in- 
cluded."— Smith:  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  179. 

2.  Sled.:  [CE  ASS  AMENTUM.] 
cras-sa-men'-tum, «.    [Lat.=the  sediment  of  a 

liquid,  the  dregs,  the  lees.] 

Anat. :  The  thicker  part  of  the  blood,  a  red  mass 
of  corpuscles  cemented  together  by  fibrine  so  as  to 
form  a  red  consistent  mass. 

"When  blood  is  drawn  from  a  vein,  and  allowed  to  rest, 
it  speedily  separates  into  a  solid  portion,  the  cragKamtii. 
tum,  or  clot,  and  a  fluid  portion,  the  serum." — Todd  t& 
Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  87. 

cras-sa-tel  -la.  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  crassus  = 
thick.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Mollusks,  family  Cyprinidae. 
The  shell  is  solid,  yentricose,  attenuated  behind, 
smooth  or  concentrically  furrowed,  tho  palliallino 
simple,  the  hin^e  teeth  1  or  2,  the  lateral  teeth  0  or 
1,  the  adductor  impressions  deep  and  rounded,  tho 
animal  with  the  mantle  lobes  united  only  by  the 
branchial  septum.  Thirty-four  recent  species  are 
known  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  Brazil, 
&c. ;  sixty-four  fossil  species  have  been  found,  tho 
latter  from  the  Neocomian  onward.  ( Woodward,  ed. 
Tote.) 

•eras  -sl-ment, «.    [CEASSAMEXT.] 

*cras'-sl-tude,  «.  [Lat.  crassitudo,  from  crassus 
=thick,  coarse.] 

1.  Of  solids:  Thickness,  grossness,  coarseness. 
"They  must  be  but  thin,  as  a  leaf,  or  a  piece  of  paper 

or  parchment;  for,  if  they  have  a  greater  crassitude,  they 
will  alter  in  their  own  body    .    .    ."—Bacon. 

2.  Of  liquids:  Density. 

"The  Dead  Sea.  which  vomiteth  up  bitumen,  is  of  that 
crassitude,  as  living  bodies,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
cost  into  it,  have  been  borne  up,  and  not  sunk." — Saconi 
Natural  History. 


*crass  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  crass  ;  ->ir».v.  |  The  .inality 
or  state  <»f  beiiii,'  cra>s.  ^ross,  or  coarse  :  Crossness, 
coarseness,  obtusene-.-. 

"  The  ethereal  body  contracts  critssness  and  impurity  by 
the  same  decrees  as  the  immaterial  faculties  abate  in  their 
exercise." — Ghtni'illf:  l'r<'-'-.r!*ti',i:-->  'I/XUK/S,  p.  118. 

cras'-SUl-a,  s.  IDimiu.  of  Lat.  er«ssiw=thick. 
So  named  from  the  thickness  of  tho  fleshy  leaves 
and  steins.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  hypogynous  exogcns,  the  typical 
one  of  the  order  Crassulacea?  and  tribe  Crassulese. 
Calyx  five-parted,  much  shorter  than  the  corolla  ; 
petals  five,  stellate,  spreading ;  stamens  five,  with 
awl-shaped  filaments;  five  short  ovate  scales  pres- 
ent ;  carpels,  five,  many-seeded.  The  species,  which 
are  fifty  or  more,  are  mostly  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  leaves  of  Crassula  tetragona, 
boiled  in  milk,  are  used  in  South  Africa  as  a  remedy 
for  dysentery. 

cras-svi-la  -ee-8B,  s.pl.  [Modern  Lat.  crassul  (a), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  House-leeks.  An  order  of  hypogynous  es- 
ogens,  alliance  Violalos.  It  consists  of  succulent 
herbs  or  shrubs  with  entire  or  pinnatifid  leaves  and 
no  stipules,  flowers  usually  in  sessile,  often  unilat- 
eral cymes.  Sepals  3  to  20,  more  or  less  united  at 
the  base,  petals  inserted  in  tho  bottom  of  the  calyx 
distinct  or  united  into  a  monopotalous  corolla ; 
stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  or  twice  as 
many;  a  hypogynous  ovule  at  tho  base  of  each 
carpel.  Fruct  of  several  follicles,  opening  by  the 
suture,  or  a  several-celled  capsule  opening  at  the 
back.  Seeds  variable  in  number.  Lindley  esti- 
mated the  known  species  at  450. 

cras-su  -le-se,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  crassul(a) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -cce.]  A  tribe  of  Crassulaceae. 

•cras-tln-a'-tion,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  crasti- 
nvjs  =  belonging  to  to-morrow;  cros=to-morrow.] 
Procrastination,  delay. 

*cras'-tIn-6,  s.    [Lat.  crastinus.'] 
Law :  To-morrow,  the  morrow ;  a  term  used  in  re- 
gard to  the  return-day  of  writs.  . 

cra-taeg'-In,  s.  [Class.  Lat.  cratceg(us) ;  and 
Eng.  suff.  -in.] 

Chem.:  A  crystalline  bitter  substance  obtained 
from  tho  fresh-branch  bark  of  the  White-thorn, 
Cratcegus  Oxyacantha.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 

cra-tas'-gus,  s.  [Lat.  cratcegus.cratcegon;  Gr. 
krataigos,  krataigon  =  a  kind  of  flowering  thorn, 
Cratcegus  azarolla,  or  Pyrus  terminalis  (?).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Pomaceae.  Calyx 
segments  snort  and  acute,  petals  large  and  round- 
ish, styles  1  to  5,  fruit  oval  or  round,  concealing  the 
upper  end  of  the  colls,  which  are  long.  It  differs 
from  the  genus  Pyrus  in  containing  a  variable 
number  of  stones,  and  from  the  medlar  by  having 
the  fruit  closed.  The  genus  contains  about  eighty 
well-marked  species  and  varieties,  occurring  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  Cratoegus 
Oxyacantha  is  the  Hawthorn,  or  May.  It  is  a 
European  thorn.  [HAWTHORN.]  The  Oriental 
species  have  heavy  leaves,  largo  fragrant  flowers, 
and  largo,  succulent,  somewhat  angular  fruit ;  those 
of  America  arc  often  very  spinous.  Finally,  some 
species  of  the  genus— viz.,  C.  mexicana  and  C.  pyra- 
cantha— are  evergreens. 

cra-tse'-va,  s.  [Named  after  Cratajvus,  a  Greek 
botanist  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates — i.e.. 
about  430  B.  C.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  hypogynous  exogens,  order  Cap- 
paridacece,  tribe  Cappareee.  Leaves  trifoliate, 
flowers  in  cymes,  sepals  four,  petals  four,  unguicu- 
late;  stamens  8  to  28;  berry  stalked,  between  oval 
and  globose ;  within  pulpy.  Cratceva  gynandra  is 
the  Garlic  Pear  of  Jamaica.  The  root  "blisters  like 
cantharides.  C.  Taitia  is  the  Tapia,  or  Common 
Garlic  Pear,  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America ; 
tho  bark  is  bitter  and  tonic,  and  tho  bruised  leaves 
are  used  in  Brazil  against  inflammation.  C.  excelsa, 
a  native  of  Madagascar,  furnishes  planks  four  feet 
wide.  The  juicy  berries  of  C.  nurvala  are  agreea- 
ble. (Lindley.) 

'cratayn,  s.  [A  corruption  of  craven  (:\.  v.).]  A 
craven,  a  coward.  [CEAWDOWN.] 

"  .    .     .    lest  craythayn  he  were." 

SirUautaine,  1,774. 

•cratsn.'cracche,  *cratclie,  *crecche,  creke,  s. 
[Fr.  creche=a  manger,  a  crib,  from  O.  Sax.  krib 
*ia=a  crib.]  [CKIB.] 

1.  A  manger,  a  crib. 

"She  wrapte  Crist  with  clothis,  and  putte  him  in  the 
cratche."—Wyclife:  Select  Works,  i.  317. 

2.  Aninclosnre. 

"  Potters  dwellynge  in  plauntyngis  and  In  oratchts." — 
WyMffe:  1  Paralip.,  iv.  23. 

3.  A  hut,  a  cottage. 

"  He  .  .  .  halt  a  wenche  in  cracche." — Poltt.  Songs, 
p.  327. 


*crat9h,  "cratche,  r.  /.  [0.  H.  Ger.  chrazzdn ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  knilzi  «.]  [SCRATCH.]  To  scratch. 

"  Tofore  thi  souereyn  cratchu  ne  picke  thee  nought."— 
7.V-A,  p.  27. 

cratch- cradle,  s.  A  child's  game,  tho  same  a- 
CAT'S  CKADJ.K  (n.  v.). 

cratch  -e§,  s.    [CKATCH,  e.] 

Farriery:  \  putrid  swelling  on  the  pastern,  the 
fetlock,  or  tho  hoof  of  a  horx-. 

*crat9h  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  i.    [('BATCH,  r.] 

A.  -i* pr.  par.:    (Soo  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  scratching, 
crate,  «.    [Lat.  crates— a  hurdle.] 

1.  A  large  wicker  hamper  with  wooden  supports, 
in  which  crockery-ware  is  packed  for  transporta- 
tion.    Crates  among  the  Romans  corresponded  to 
tho  English    hurdles.    They  were  of   \vieker\vork. 
and  were  used  for  screens,  for  leveling  ground  after 
rough-raking  (rostrum) ;  also  for  drying  fruit. 

2.  An  iron  cage  used  in  crematories  for  conveying 
a  corpse  into  the  consuming  furnace. 

"  No  one  else  was  admitted  to  the  room  where  the 
preparations  were  made  or  to  wee  the  doors  of  the  furnace 
open  to  receive  the  heavy  iron  critte  which  served  as  a 
carrier  from  the  cooling  room  outside  to  the  names 
within."— Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  21,  1898. 

era -ter,  s.  [Lat.  crater;  Gr.  kratfr=&  mixing 
vessel  .  .  .  a  large  bowl  .  .  .  any  cup-shaped 
hollow  .  .  .  the  mouth  of  a  volcano.] 

1.  Class.  Archceol. :  A  large  bowl.    (Etym.) 

"  It  was  decreed  that  with  the  gum  thus  obtained  a 
golden  crater  should  be  dedicated  to  Apollo." — Lcir/s.- 
Ear.  Horn.  Hist.,  ch.  xii.,  pt.  v.,  §  74,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  305. 

2.  Geol.  eft  Ord.  Lang.:   The  basin-like,  circular 
opening,  generally  at  the  apex  of  a  volcanic  cune. 
from  which  tho  eruption  takes  place.    It  is  formed 
in  the  following  wa_y :  A  chasm  or  fissure  opens  in 
the  earth,  from  which  great  volumes  of  steam  and 
other  gases  are  evolved.  Shattered  lava,  fragments 
of  broken  stone, 

sand,  &c.,  follow; 
and,  falling  in 
heaps, lay  tho  basis 
of  what,  by  the 
continuance  of  the 
same  process,  will 
ultimately  become 
a  volcanic  cone. 
The  movement  up- 
ward of  steam  and 
other  gases  keeps     '/>.', 
open   a  passage 
from  beneath  to 
the  a p ox  of  tho 
cone.  This  passage 
is  tho  crater.     The 
efflux  of  lava  may 
ultimately  consoli- 
date it,  or  it  may  Crater, 
produce  the  con- 
trary effect  and  break  it  down.  There  may  be  many 
cones  and  many  craters,  or  one  largo  volcano,  and 
escape  of  gasos  may  be  by  long  fissures  instead  of 
by  cup-shaped  craters.    (Lyell,  cf-c.) 

3.  Astronomy: 

(1)  In_  tho  same  sense  as  1.    There  are  apparent 
craters  in  the  moon,  and  much  larger  than  those  in 
the  earth,  being  sometimes  as  much  as  100  miles 
across. 

(2)  A  constellation,  called  in  English  the  Cup,  one 
of  the  fifteen  ancient  southern  constellations. 

4.  Electricity :  The  depression  that  forms  in  the 
positive  carbon  of  a  voltaic  arc. 

*1T  Elevation  crater  theory : 

Geol.;  A  theory  which  explained  tho  rise  of  vol- 
canic cones  with  their  craters  by  supposing  that  the 
concentric  beds  of  scoriie,&c.,now  forming  the  cone 
wore  originally  horizontal,  but  were  upheaved  to 
their  present  position  by  subterranean  force.  It 
was  held  by  Von  Buch,  Elie  do  Beaumont, and  others ; 
but  is  now  generally  abandoned,  tho  rival  theory  of 
Lyell  and  others  being  that  tho  bods  in  question 
have  been  formed  by  the  doscentof  materials  ejected 
into  the  air  by  successive  eruptions,  and  arranging 
themselves  at  or  about  the  angle  at  which  wo  now 
find  them  as  they  fell. 

cra-ter'-a,  s.  [Lat.=a  vessel  in  which  wine  was 
mixed  with  water,  a  bowl.] 

Bot. :  The  cup-shaped  receptacles  of  certain  fun- 
gals.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cra-ter  -I-form,  a.  [Latin  cratera  (q.  v.),  and 
/orma=form,  shape.] 

1.  Geol.,  <ic.:  Shaped  like  a  cup  or  a  volcanic 
crater.    (Used  of  mountains,  hills,  &c.) 

"Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  'Volcanic  Islands,'  has  described 
several  cratrriform  hills  in  the  Galapagos  Archipelago 
.  .  ." — Lyell:  Princip.  of  Geol.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Bot.:  Globe-shaped,  concave,  hemispherical,  a 
little  contracted  at  the  base. 

•cra'-ter-ous,  a.  [Eng.  crater;  -ous.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  containing,  or  resembling  a  crater. 
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cratoxylon 


crat-ox  -^-I5n,  s.  [Gr.  fcra?os=strength,  and 
zy<oru=flrewood,  timber.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  hypogynous  exoffcns,  order 
Hypericacea1,  tribe  Klodene.  The  capsule  is  tlirc^- 
celled,  witli  winged  seeds.  The  species  are  bushes 
or  small  trrcs.  with  opposite  leaves.  Cratoxylon 
}{«rnx<-hiich.i  i,  \vhicli  yrmvs  in  Java,  is  slightly  as- 
tringent and  diuretic. 

tcraungli,  cranch,  r.  t.  [An  onomatopoctic 
word,  the  same  as  crunch,  scraunch,  and  ttcrunrh 
(q.  vO  .]  To  crush  or  crunch  witli  teeth. 

"She  would  rrntini'h  the  wings  of  a  lark,  bones  and  oil, 
between  her  teeth."  —  Sit'ift. 

crauncli,  cranch,  *.  [('RANCH,  r.]  A  crush,  the 
act  of  crushing. 

"Mynegrunyie  knoityd  with  ane  cranch  against  thilke 
lofte."—  //«[/!/.-  n'int.  Tales,  ii.  42. 

tcraunch  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a,  &  s.    [CRAUNCH,] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj.  :  (Seo  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  crunching  or  crushing 
with  tho  teeth. 

era  -vat,  crabat,  s.  [Fr.  craiwite=(l)  a  Croat, 
Croatian,  (2)  a  cravat.  So  called  because  it  was 
first  introduced  into  France  in  1636  by  tho  Croatian^ 
orCravates.]  An  article  of  dress  of  silk,  muslin, 
&c.,  worn  about  the  neck  ;  a  neckcloth. 

"Some  men  of  quality  came  every  morning  to  stand 
round  their  master,  to  chat  with  him  while  his  wig  was 
combed  and  his  cravat  tied."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Bug., 
ch.  iii. 

*cra-vat',  v.  i.  [CEAVAT,  «.]  To  put  on  or  wear 
a  cravat. 

"I  coated  and  cravatted."  —  Lytton:  Pelham,  ch.  xzxiii. 
(Davits.) 

fcra-vat  -ted,  a.  [Eng.  cravat;  -ed.]  Wearing  a 
cravat. 

"The  young  man  faultlessly  appointed,  handsomely 
cravatted."  —  Thackeray. 

crave,  *cravyn,  *crawyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  era- 
fian;  Icel.  krefja;  Sw.  krafra;  Dan.  krceve.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  beg  or  ask  for  earnestly  and  submissively  ; 
to  entreat. 

"  Your  present  aid  this  godlike  stranger  crave*.'' 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  viii.  27. 

2.  To  long  for;  to  desire  iu  order  to  satisfy  a  pas- 
sion or  appetite. 

3.  To  demand,  to  call  for,  to  require. 

"Then  Torquil  spoke:  'The  time  craves  speed  !'" 
Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  10. 

4.  To  dun  a  debtor.    (Scotch.) 
*5.  To  persecute,  to  trouble. 

"  Noght  the  proude  sal  crave  me." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter:  Ps.  civiii.  122. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  ask  earnestly  and  submissively;  to  entreat, 
to  desire. 

"  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your  highness. 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  take  his  leave.'* 
Shakesp.:  Klclt.  II.,  i.  8. 

IT  Followed  by  for  before  the  thing  asked  for. 
"  Once  one  may  crave  for  love."  —  Suckling. 

2.  To  feel  an  insatiable  longing  for  anything. 
"...     a  craving  appetite,     .      .      ."  —  Arbuthnot:  On 

Aliments. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  crave  and  to  beg, 
see  BEG. 

era  -ven,  *cravant,  *cravaunde,  «.  &  a.  [0. 
Fr.  cravante,  acravante,  pa.  par  of  cravanter,  ere- 
vanter:  *Lat.  crepanto=to  Dreak,  to  overthrow. 
(Nicol.)  The  word  is  really  cravand,  pr.  par.  of  the 
verb  to  crave  (q.  v.)  ,  and  is  a  sort  of  translation  or 
accommodation  of  the  O.  Fr.  creant;  Mid,  Eng. 
creant,  creaunt.  (Sheaf.)]  [RECREANT.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Properly,  one  who  in  battle  yielded  himse/f  to 
his  adversary  like  a  coward,  without  resisting  as  a 
man;  hence,  generally,  a  coward,  a  recreant,  a 
mean,  spiritless  fellow.  [BATTLE,  B.  1.] 

"I  vow'd,  base  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee  next, 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven's  leg." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  Iv.  1. 

*2.  Applied  to  a  beaten  game-cock. 

"  No  cock  of  mine;  you  crow  too  like  a  craven." 

Shakesp.:  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Cowardly,  fainthearted,  despicable. 
".         .    stood  in  craven  fear  of  the  sarcasm  of  Dorset." 

—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 
K  To  cry  craven:  To  give  in,  to  fail. 
"When  all  human  means  cry  craven."  —  Fuller:  Ch.  Hist., 
H.  vi.  83. 

•era  -ven,  «.  t.  [CRAVEN,  s.]  To  make  craven, 
recreant,  cowardly,  or  dispirited. 

"That  cravens  my  weak  hand." 

Khakesp.:  Cymbetinf,  iii.  4. 
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cra'-vened,  pa.  par.  or  «.    [('RAVEN,  r.] 
*cra  -ven-Irig,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [CRAVEN,  v.] 
A.  &B.  Aspr,  par.;  (See  the  verb.) 
C.  An  subst.:  Tho  act  of  making  craven  or  cow- 
ardly. 

*cra  -ver,  *cravere,  s.    [Eng.  crav(e) ;  -er.~\ 
1.  One  who  crave*  ;  an  importunate  asker. 

"A  Craver  my  Father, 
A  Maunder  my  Mother." 
The  Jovial  Crew  (Bauford  Battad*\  1.  11. 

*2.  A  persecutor. 

"  Meke  the  cravere  so  he  salle." 

E.  Eny.  Psalter;  Ps.  Ixxi.  4. 

era  -vlng,  *crawynge,  pr.  par.,a.&,s.   [CRAVE-! 
A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :      (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  asking   for   earnestly  and  submis- 
sively. 

2.  The  act  of  dunning  a  debtor. 

"  He  strives  to  pay  what  he  is  due, 
Without  repeated  craving." 

H*.  Ingram:  Poems,  p.  75. 

3.  A  strong  or  vehement  desire  for  anything;  a 
heartfelt  longing. 

"The  humbler  craving*  of  the  heart." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*4.  Persecution,  annoyance. 

**  Fra  craving  of  men  me  bie  thou." 

E.  Eny.  Psalter:  Ps.  cxviii.  134. 

tcra'-vlng-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  craving;  -ly."}  In  a 
craving  or  earnest  manner ;  earnestly. 

*cra'-vlng-ness,  s.  [Eng.  craving;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  craving. 

craw  (1),  *crawe,  s.  [Dut.  fcro=the  crop,  kraag 
=the  neck;  Sw.  krafva=tho  craw,  the  crop;  akin 
to  crag  orcraig  (q.  v.)  =  tho  neck.] 

1.  The  crop  or  first  stomach  of  fowls. 

"CraiceoT  crowpe  of  a  byrde,  or  other  fowlys.  Calms, 
vesicula." — Prompt  Parv. 

|2.  The  stomach  generally. 

".  .  .  it  is  immediately  swallowed  into  the  crop  or 
craw,  or  at  least  into  a  kind  of  ante-stomach,  .  .  ." — 
Bay:  On  the  Creation. 

f3.  The  comb  or  wattles  of  fowls. 
craw  (2),  s.   [CROW,*.] 

1.  The  act  of  crowing. 

"  No  more  the  morning  cock,  with  rousing  craw, 
Awakens  Gib  to  toil  ere  daylight  daw." 

Train:  Mountain  Muse,  p.  96. 

2.  A  crow,  a  rook. 

3.  Ranunculus  bulbosus. 

IT  Yellow  Craw;  Ranunculus  bulbosus.     (Lyte.) 
craw-crOOpS,  s.  pi.    Crowberries. 
"  And  what  pray  will  you  dine  on  ? 

Rob.     Craw-croops,  hips, 

Blackberries,  slaes,  rough  brambles  frae  the  rock." 
Donald  and  Flora,  p.  74. 

craw-flower,  s.    Scilla  nutans  (?).   (Tannahill.) 
craw-foot,    a.    [CROWFOOT.]     (Scotch.}     (Used 
specially  of  Ranunculus  acris  and  R.  repens.) 
"  I  wrought  it  eerthestreen  npo*  the  plain, 
A  garlan'  o'  braw  spinks  and  crawfeet  made." 

Macaulay.  Poems,  p.  120. 

craws-court,  R.  A  court  of  judgment  held  by 
crows. 

"The  crows  generally  appear  in  pairs,  even  during 
winter,  except  when  attracted  to  a  spot  in  search  of  food, 
or  when  they  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  holding  what  is 
called  the  craw's  court." — Edmonstone:  Zetland,  ii.  234. 

craw-siller,  s.    Mica. 

"Mica-slate  is  the  most  common  rock  of  the  primitive 
classin  Zetland.  It  is  composed  of  quartz  and  mica:  the 
last  ingredient  is  termed  by  the  natives  craw-siller." — 
Ayr.  Surv,  Shetland,  p.  121. 

craw-taes,  s.  pi.    [Scotch /oes=Eng.  toes.] 
1.  Crowfoot— (1)  Ranunculus  acris  (Scotch),  (2)  R. 
repens  (Scotch),  (3)  Lotus  corniculatus. 

"Some  of  the  prevailing  weeds  in  meadows  and  grass- 
lands are,  crow-foot  or  crow-toe,  ranunculus  acris,"  &c.— 
Wilson:  Renfrewshire,  p.  136. 

2  A  metaphorical  term  for  the  wrinkles  or  piick- 
erings  of  the  skin  about  the  corner  of  the  eyes,  in 
persons  who  are  advanced  in  life,  or  have  been  in 
declining  health.  [CROW'S-FEET.] 

3.  Caltrops,  an  instrument  made  with  three  spikes, 
for  wounding  the  feet  cf  horses. 

"  His  friend,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Heavysterne  from  the  Low 
Countries  had  sustained  much  injury  by  sitting  down 
suddenly  and  incautiously  on  three  ancient  calthrops,  or 
craw-toes,  which  had  been  lately  dug  up  in  the  bog  near 
Bannockburn,  and  which,  dispersed  by  Robert  Bruce  to 
1  acerate  the  feet  of  the  English  chargers,  came  thus  in 
process  of  time  to  endanger  the  sitting  part  of  a  learned 
professor  of  Utrecht."—  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  iii. 


etitioner  hum- 


crawl 

*craw-thumper,  s.  One  who  beats  the  breast; 
a  name  ^iven  to  tin;  Romanists  from  their  doing  so 

"We  are  no  ?rnir-t  hum  pert*,  no  devotees."—  Wulwt:  P. 
Pinnar,  \>.  Ill*,  i  M<r />-•*.; 

craw  (1),  r.  i.  [('ROW,  r.]  To  crow,  to  crow  like 
a  cock. 

"Mony  a  gudewife's  been  wondering  what  furthered 
cock  didna  craw  her  up  in  the  morning-."—  tfr.utt:  Anti- 
quary, ch.  xxi. 

*craw  (21,  *crawe,  r.  [CRAVE.]  To  crave,  to 
bog. 

"The  petitioner  humbillie  c rain's  that  the  Kinpis  Ma- 
jestie.    .    .    .    Ane  gracious  answer  the  i 
blie  crawis."— Acts  Chas.  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  4 

craw  -b£r-r^,  s.  [CROWBERRY.]  (1)  Empetrum 
nigrum,  (2)  ruccinium  Oxycoccos. 

craw  -Crooks,  s.  [Scotch  craw,  and  Eng.  rroo&s.] 
Empetrum  nigrum. 

If  Corrupted  in  the  north  of  Scotland  into  craw* 
croops  (q.  v.). 

*craw-doun,   s.      [A   corruption  of   Mid.    Eng. 
creant  (q.  v.).]    A  coward,  a  dastard,  a  craven. 
"  Becum  thou  cowart  oraiodoun  recriand, 
And  by  consent  cry  cok,  thy  dedeis  dicht." 

Douylait:   Viruil,  356,29. 

craw'-flsh,  cray'-flsh,  *craifish,  *crevish, 
*krevys,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  fcrevisse,] 

Zool.  <&  Ord.  Lang.:  A  decapod  long-tailed  Crus- 
tacean, Astacus 
nuviatUis.  It  be- 
longs to  the  same 
family  as  the 
Lobster.  It  is 
found  in  sluggish 
streams,  and  is 
somewhat  used 
for  food. 

"Those  that  cast 
their  shell  are  the 
lobster,  the  crab, 
the  crawfish,  the 
hodmandod  ordod- 
man,  and  the  tor- 
toise. '* —Baco  n . 

"  Letmeto  crack 
live  crawfish  rec- 
ommend."— Pope. 

"The  common  crawfish,  and  the  large  sea  crawfish,  both 
produce  the  stones  called  crab's  eyes." — Hill. 

Craw'-flsh,  v.  i.  To  retract  some  hasty  or  ill- 
advised  assertion  or  action.  [See  CRAB,  v.] 

crawl,  *crall,  *crawle,  v.  i.  [Icel.  Tcrafla=to 
paw  ;  Sw.  krajla-to grope, krala=to crawl,  tocreep ; 
Dan.  kravle.  (Skeat.)] 

I.  Literally ; 

1.  To  creep,  to  move  with  a  slow  motion  along  the 
ground,  as  a  worm. 

"  Which  swarming  all  about  his  legs  did  crall, 
And  him  encombred  sore,  but  could  not  hurt  at  all." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  22. 

2.  To  grow  slowly,  as  a  creeper. 

"I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill." 

Milton:  Comus,  296. 

3.  To  move  about  slowly,  with  an  idea  of  con- 
tempt. 

"  Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawl' d  beneath  my  eyes." 
Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

4.  To movo  or  advance  with  secrecy  on  hands  and 
feet,  to  scale. 

".  .  .  secretly  crawling  up  the  battered  walls  of  the 
fort,  .  .  ." — Knolles. 

5.  To  move  about  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  as 
one  recovering  from  illness. 

"  I  sank,  nor  step  could  crawl." 

Wordsworth:  Female  Vagrant. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  creep,  to  advance  slowly  and  slyly;  to  in- 
sinuate one's  self. 


Crawfish. 


'  Hath  crawVd  into  the  favor  of  the  king." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII., 


iii.  2. 


2.  To  move  about,  to  circulate,  hated  or  despised. 
"  Reflect  upon  that  litter  of  absurd  opinions  that<?mtcJ 

about  the  world,  to  the  disgrace  of  reason."— Sou  (A. 

3.  To  have  a  sensation  as  though  insects  were 
creeping  over  tho  flesh. 

*4.  To  growl,  to  rumble. 

"My  guts  they  gawle,  crawle,  and  all  my  belly  rum- 
bleth," — Gammer  Ourton's  Needle,  ii.  1. 

crawl  (!),».  [CRAWL,  v.]  The  act  of  crawling; 
a  slow,  creeping  movement. 

crawl  (2),  «.  [Dut.  frraaZ=an  inclosuro.]  A  pen 
of  stakes  and  hurdles  on  the  sea-side  for  fish. 

[KEAAL.] 


Mil.    btfy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat.    $ellf     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon     e?ist    ph  =  £ 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion.      -§ion  =  zhun.    -tious.    -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble.    -die.    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


crawler 
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crawl  -e"r,  *».    [Eng.  crawl;  -er.~\ 

I.  Lit. :  One  who  crawls ;  a  creeper. 

"Unarm'd  of  wings  and  scaly  oare, 
Unhappy  crawler  on  the  land." 

Lovelace:  Lucasta. 

II,  Figuratively : 

1,  A  crawling  cab.     (Shiny.  < 

2.  In  Australia:  A  crawler  is  an  assigned  convict 
who  runs  away  and  lives  liow  he  can  by  labor  and 
potty  theft.      (Daririn:   Voyage  round  the    ITor/t/, 
ch.  xxi.,  January,  1836.) 

crawl  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [CRAWL,  r.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Creeping  or  moving  slowly  on  or  close  to 
tho  ground. 

2.  Fig.;  Flattering,  sneaking,  insinuating. 

C.  As  subst. :  The   act  of    creeping   or   moving 
slowly  on  or  close  to  the  ground ;  a  crawl. 

Tf  A  crawling  cab : 

In  London:  A  cab  which,  in  place  of  remaining 
at  a  cab-stand,  crawls  or  goes  slowly  along  the 
streets  looking  for  fares. 

Crawl  -Ing-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  crawling;  -ly.~\  In  a 
crawling  manner ;  moving  slowly  along  the  ground. 

crax,  s.  [Gr,  krazo  =  to  croak,  to  scream,  to 
shriek.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Rasorial  Birds,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Cracidae  (q.  v.).  Crax  alector  is 
the  Common  or  Crested  Curassow  of  Mexico  and 
Brazil.  [GuBABSOW.] 

cray,  craler,  cray-er,  «.  [Old  Fr.  crater.'] 
[CRAKE.]  A  kind  of  slow-sailing  coasting  vessel. 

"  A  miracle  it  was  to  see  them  grown 
To  ships,  and  barks,  with  games,  bulks,  and  crayes" 
Harrington:  Ariost.,  xxxix.  st.  28. 

*cray'-fer-yS  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  plant, 
Pulnwnaria  officinalis.  (Grete.) 

cray'-flsh,  *.    [CRAWFISH.] 

1.  Zool.i<£c.:  Astacusfiuviatilis. 

"The  cure  of  the  muriatic  and  ammoniac  saltnesa  re- 
quires slimy  meats;  as  -nails,  tortoises,  jellies,  and  cray- 
jlshes." — Floyer. 

f2.  Bot.:  A  plant,  Doronicum  Pardalianches. 

cray'-6n,  s.  [Fr.,  fromcraie;  Lat.  creia=chalk.] 

1.  Fine  arts: 

(1)  A  colored  pencil  consisting  of  a  cylinder  of 
fine  pipe-clay  colored  with  a  pigment.    Black  cray- 
ons are  colored  with  plumbago,  or  made  of  Italian 
black  chalk.  A  white  crayon  is  a  cylinder  of  chalk, 
common  in  Europe   and  America.    Red  chalk  is 
found  in  France.    The  holder  is    a    porte-crayon. 
Crayons  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  France  in 
1422.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  long  ago  charcoal,  chalk, 
and  ocherous  earths  were  used.    (Knight.) 

"  Let  no  day  pass  over  you  without  drawing  a  line;  that 
is  to  eay,  without  working,  without  giving  some  strokes 
of  the  pencil  or  thecrayon." — Dryden:  Ditfres. 

(2)  A  drawing  or  design  done  with  crayons. 

2.  Lithography :  A  composition  formed  as  a  pen- 
cil, and  used  for  drawing  upon  lithographic  stones. 
It  is  of  a  soapy  nature,  consisting  of  soap,  wax, 
resins,    and  lamp-black,   melted,    and  sometimes 
burned,  together.    (Knight.) 

crayon-painting,  s.    The  act  or  art  of  drawing 
in  crayons. 
*cray'-6n,  v.  f.    [CRAYON,  «.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  draw  in  crayons. 

2.  Fig. :  To  sketch  out,  to  plan,  to  design. 

"  And  I  wonder  how  any  one  can  read  the  king's  speech 
at  the  opening  of  that  session  without  seeing  in  that 
speech  both  the  repeal  and  the  declaratory  act  very  suffi- 
clentlycraf/oned  out." — Burke:  On  American  Taxation. 

*cray'-6ned,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [CRAYON,  u.] 
*cray'-6n-Iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CRAYOW,  v.j 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.   par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (See   the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  art  of  drawing  in  crayons. 
Craze,  *crase,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A  variant  of  crash,  from 
Sw.  fcrasa=to  crackle.     [Cogn.  with  Fr.  ecraser. 
(Skeat.)] 
A.  Transitive: 
*1.  To  break,  to  crush. 

"  Darkness  defends  between  till  morning  watch; 
Then  through  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  cloud, 
God,  looking  forth,  will  trouble  all  his  host, 
And  craze  their  chariot- wheels    .    .    ." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  xii. 
*2,  To  weaken,  to  break  down,  to  impair. 

"Till  length  of  years. 
And  sedentary  numbness,  craze  my  limbs.'* 

Milton:  Sains.  Agon. 

3.  To  crack  the  brain,  to  derange,  to  impair  the 
intellect  of. 

"IlOTMbim,  friend, 

No  father  his  son  dearer,  true  to  tell  thee, 
That  grief  hath  craz'd  my  wits." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 


B.  Intransitive: 
*1.  Tobe  broken. 

"Thecablys  crasen  and  begynne  to  ffolde." 

HarttAorMjtfWr.  Tales,  p.  128. 

f2.  To  become  weakened  or  impaired. 

*'  My  tortured  brain  begins  to  craze." — Keats. 
craze-mill,  crazing-mill,  *.    A  mill  for  grinding 
tin-ore. 

craze,  s.    [CRAZE,  r.] 
*1.  Madness,  insanity,  derangement  of  intellect. 

2.  A  mad  passion  or  longing  for  anything;  a  mad 
fancy. 

"He  had  taken  up  a  craze  upon  the  danger  to  Europe 
from  the  advance  of  the  Turks/'— Quart.  Rcr.t  April,  1855, 
p.  358. 

3.  A  popular  whim ;  a  prevailing  fad ;  as,  the 
chrysanthemum  craze. 

crazed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRAZE,  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Broken  down,  damaged. 

"Till  it  choke  up  some  channel  sideto  side, 
And  the  erased  banks  doth  down  before  it  cast." 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

2.  Deranged,  cracked. 

"Whose  spring  can  frenzied  dreams  dispel, 
And  the  crazed  brain  restore." 

Scott:  Marmiun,  i.  29. 

*3.  Impaired,  weakened,  broken  down. 

"Her  erased  helth,  her  late  recourse  to  rest.** 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  III.  ix.  26. 

fcra  -z§d-ness,  s.  [Eng.  crazed;  •ness.'}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  crazed. 

"  The  nature,  as  of  men  that  have  sick  bodies,  so  like- 
wise of  the  people  in  the  crazedness  of  their  minds,  pos- 
sessed with  dislike  and  discontentment  at  things  present, 
is  to  imagine  that  any  thing  would  help  them." — Hooker: 
Ecctea.  Polity,  Preface. 

*cra'-zl-lyi,  adv.  [Eng.  crazy;  -ly.]  In  a  crazy 
manner. 

"  No  peace,  no  comfort  conld  I  find, 
No  ease,  within  doors  or  without ; 
And  crazily,  and  wearily,  .  .  ." 

Wordsworth:  The  Last  of  the  Flock. 

cra'-z!-ness,*crasinesse,s.  [Eng.  crazy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  crazy  or  deranged  in  in- 
tellect. 

2.  The   quality  of   being  weak,  poor,  or  broken 
down. 

"Touching  other  places,  she  may  be  said  to  hold  them 
as  one  should  do  a  wolf  by  the  ears  ;  nor  will  I  speak  now 
of  the  craziness  of  her  title  to  many  of  them."— Howel: 
Vocal  Forest. 

cra'-zlng,  s.  [CRAZE,  r.]  The  cracking  of  the 
glaze  upon  articles  of  pottery  or  porcelain. 

crazing-mill,  s.    A  crushing  mill. 

"The  tin-ore  passeth  to  the  crazing-mill,  which  .  .  . 
bruiseth  it  to  a  fine  sand."— Carew:  Surv.  of  Cornwall, 

cra'-zf,  *craesle,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  craz(e);  -y.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Broken  down,  damaged,  out  of  order,  weak,  not 
safe. 

"Charon  !  receive  a  family  on  board, 
Itself  sufficient  for  thy  crazy  yawl." 
Cowper:  Transl.  of  Greek  Verses;  on  Ntobe. 

*2.  Broken  down  in  body,  decrepit. 
"When  people  are  crazy,  and  in  disorder,  it  is  natural 
for  them  to  groan," — L' Estrange. 

3.  Weak,  feeble,  shattered. 

"  Physic  can  but  mend  oar  crazy  state, 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create.*' 

Dryden. 

4.  Broken-witted,  deranged. 

"  And  over  moist  and  crazy  brains." 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

fB.  As  subst.:  The  Buttercup  (genus  Ranunculus), 
the  Midland  rustics  holding  it  to  be  "  an  insane 
herb,"  and  believing  that  its  smell  produces  mad- 
ness. (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

crazy-bone,  s.  The  extremity  of  the  radial  liga- 
ment in  the  elbow,  a  blow  on  which  irritates  the 
nerve  and  causes  a  painful  tingling. 

crazy-headed,  a.     Deranged  in  intellect,  crazy, 

"...  there  is  a  company  of  these  crazy-headed  cox- 
combs, .  .  ." — Banyan:  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

*cra-zye-6l -6-&Ist,  s.  [A  contemptuous  corrup- 
tion of  craniologist  (q.  v.).]  A  craniologist, 

"The  crazyologists  would  have  found  out  a  bump  on 
his  head."—  Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch.  xxxiv.  (Davies.) 

crazy-quilt,  s.  A  patchwork  counterpane  or 
bedquilt. 

*cr8-a'-t»le,  a.  [Lat.  creabilis,  from  creo=to 
create.]  Capable  of  being  created.  ( Watts. ) 


creach,  creaga,  s.  [Gael,  creach— pi  under.]  An 
incursion  into  a  country  for  plunder;  what  is 
termed  on  tho  Borders  a  raid. 

"  A  creagh  and  its  consequences." — Scott:  Waverley, 
ch.  xv. 

creak,  *creke,  *kreke,  r.  i.  &  t.  [A  word  imi- 
tated from  the  sound.  Comp,  O.  Fr.  criguer.] 

[CRACK.] 

A.  IntransitiiT : 

1.  To  make  a  continued  sharp,  grating  noise. 
"  And  the  branches  tossed  and  troubled, 
Creaked,  and  groaned,  and  split  asunder.' 

Longfellow:  The  Sung  of  Hiawatha,  xviii. 

*2.  To  utter  a  sharp,  grating  cry  ;  to  croak. 
"He  cryeth  and  he  creketh." 

Skt-ltoH:  Colin  Clout. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  make  a  sharp,  grating  noise. 
"Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry." 

*h>ikt'?p.:  Airs  Well,  ii.  1. 

*2.  To  utter  in  a  creaking  voice. 

*'My  Bonge  is  bothe  trewe  and  pleyne, 
Althogh  I  cannot  creke  hit  so  in  veyne." 

Chaucer:  Cuckoo  and  Sight,  118. 

creak,  *creake,  s.  [CREAK,  r.]  A  protracted 
sharp,  grating  noise. 

IT  To  cry  creak :  To  yield,  to  repent. 
*'  I  now  cry  creake,  that  ere  I  scorned  love, 
Whose  might  is  more  than  other  gods  above." 

Watson:  Passionate  Centurie,  1681.     (Aare».) 

creak  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CREAK,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  th« 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit, ;    Making   a   protracted,    harsh,    grating 
noise. 

2.  Fig.:  Rough,  uncouth. 

*'  Still  must  I  hear?— shall  hoarse  Fitzgerald  bawl 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  hall?" 

Byron:  English  Sards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  a  harsh,  grating 
noise ;  a  creak. 

"Then  start  not  at  the  creaking  of  the  door." 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  vi. 

cream  (1),  *crayme,  *creame,  *creme,  s.  [O. 
Fr.  cresme;  Fr.  cremet  from  Low  Lat.  crema.  Prob. 
allied  to  A.  S.  redm=cream ;  I  eel.  rj6mi.  (Skeat.)] 
[CHRISM.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

"Cream  is  matured  and  made  to  rise  speedily,  by  put- 
ting in  cold  water,  which,  as  it  seemeth,  getteth  down  the 
whey." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

2.  A  sweetmeat  prepared    from  cream,  various 
fruits.  &c. 

*3.  A  cosmetic. 

"  In  vain  she  tries  her  pastes  and  creams 
To  smooth  her  skin  or  hide  its  seams." 

Goldsmith:  The  Double  Transformation. 

*4.  Consecrated  oil,  chrism. 

**  Ich  signithe  with  signe  of  croys, 
Ajid  with  the  creme  of  heli  confermi." 

Shoreham,  p.  15. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  best  part  of  anything;   the  choicest  bit; 
the  essence  or  quintessence. 

"In  aninstant  all  the  leads  of  the  courts  and  entries 
were  thronged  with  men  and  maid-servants  of  the  duke's, 
who  cried  aloud,  Welcome,  Oh  flower  and  cream  of  knights* 
errant."—  Sheltun:  Von  Quixote,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xui. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  finest  liquors. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Dairy  Produce :  The  most  oily  part  of  milk.  It 
is  specifically  lighter  than  the  other  constituents, 
and  therefore  rises  to  the  surface,  whence  it  is  gen- 
erally skimmed  to  be  used  as  an  adjunct  in  making 
tea  and  coffee  palatable,  to  be  eaten  with  various 
fruits  (such  as  strawberries) ,  or  for  other  purposes. 
If  a  saturated  solution  of  white  sugar  be  boiled  for 
a  couple  of  minutes  and  cream  added  before  it  cools, 
the  cream,  if  preserved  in  a  cool  place,  will  keep 
fresh  for  some  weeks. 

2.  Chem.:  [Cream  of  Tartar.] 

3.  Masonry,  £c.:  [Cream  of  Lime.] 

IT  (1)  Cream  of  Lime:  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"  Adjacent  to  these  reservoirs  are  others  containing 
pure  slaked  lime— the  so-called  cream  of  lime." — Tyndall-. 
Frag,  of  Science  (3d.  ed.),  ch.  xl.,  p.  84L 

(2)  Cream  of  Tartar : 

Chem.  (ft  Pharm. :  Hydrogen  potassium  tartarate. 
KHC4H4O6,  Potasses  Tartras  Adda.  A  salt  obtained 
from  the  crude  tartar,  or  argol,  which  is  deposited 
on  the  sides  of  wine  casks  during  the  fermentation 
of  grape  juice.  It  is  a  gritty  white  powder  which 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w^t.     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,     pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     sftn;     mute,     cub.    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     ».    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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forms  small  rhombic  prisms,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cream  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [('KEAM,  v.] 

water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.    Heated  in  a  cru-  creaming-dish,  s.    (Seoextract.) 

cible  it  evolves  inflammable  gas  and  the  odor  of  tlr_,                                                       aaa\a;n  H-IMM,  t>)« 

bur,,,,)  sugar,  and  leaves  a  black  residue  of  char-  ^^^^lgS^lS££$S$^ 

coal  and  potassium  carbonate.    In  small  doses  it  i.-,  the  mi,£  lla  B00n  a(ter  HBi8  (lr.twn  £rom  ,he  Cow  as  pos- 

a  refrigerant  and  diuretic;  in  largo  doses  a  power-  8ibie."— AI,,I,  •,•*,, u:  <>„  the  Dairu. 

jalaji.  as  a  purgative  in  cases  of  dropsy, and  is  used 
as  a  drink  in  febrile  affections. 

(3)  Cream  of  Tartar  Tree:    A    tree,   Ailansonia  cream  rises  to  tho  top. 
Gregnrii.  growing  in  the  north  of  Australia.    It  is 


create 

of  the  work-bench.  Top  and  bottom  creasing  tools, 
of  any  suitable  size  and  pattern,  may  be  set  in  the 
jaws  of  a  creai-ing-swago,  tho  lower  end  of  whose 
frame  has  a  tang  to  set  in  the  work-bench,  while 
the  upper  hinged  portion  carries  the  top  tool  and  is- 


creaming-pan,  ..    A  wid    fallow  pan  or  vessel 
usod  in  dalrics  f"r  tll<J  milk  to  staud  iu  tlU  tho 


called  also  the  Sour  Gourd. 
Cream-bowl,*'.    A  tn.wl  for  holding  cream. 
"Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set." 

Milton:  L' Allegro. 

cream-cake,  s.    A  cake  stuffed  with  custard  of 
eggs,  cream,  &c. 


3.  Book-binding :  A  tool  for  making   the   band- 
nprrssion  distinct  on  the  back. 

4.  Si'ii-iini-iiiiii-hiin-:  An  attachment  which  makes 

—  __^.  „  mark  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  work  in  hand,  to 

A  better  practice  would  be,  to  have  the  milk  drawn     indicate  tho  place  for  the  next  seam  or  tuck. 

from  each  cow^sejjarately  put^  into  the  crrumtug-pans^aa        creas  -Ing,  pr.  pur.,  a.  &  9.     [CREASE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  As  substantive : 
1.  Ord.  Lano. :    Tho  act  of  making  a   crease  or 


soon  as  it  is  milked,  without  being  ever  mixed." — Ander- 
son: On  the  Dairy. 

cream'-y1,  tt.    [Eng.  cream;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  cream;  containing  cream. 

2.  Like  cream  ;  luscious,  unctuous. 

'In  such  cases  the  serum  is  opaque  and  nearly  as  white 


Cream-Cheese,  s.     A  variety  of  cheese  made  of    surface  like  cream.     On  the  addition  of  ether  the  creamy 
curds    prepared    from    new    milk,    with   a   certain     pellicle  is  dissolved,  and  the  serum  loses  its  opacity.' — 
amount  of  cream  added.    The  curds  are  placed  in  a    Todd  £  Boioman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  85. 
cloth  and  allowed  to  drain  without  the  application 
of  any  pressure. 

cream-color,  s. 

Bot.:  Ivory-white;  white  verging  to  yellow  with 
a  little  luster,  as  Convallaria  majalis. 

cream-colored,  a.    Of  a  color  resembling  that 
of  cream. 

*cream-faced,  a.    With  a  pale  or  colorless  face ; 
cowardly. 

"  Thou  cream-faced  lown, 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose- look?  " 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  8. 


.  Ord.  Lang. :    Tho  act  of  mating  a   ere; 
mark  iu  anything  by  folding  or  doubling;  a  crease. 

............. — ,„...,  »~ , — -, tijt    ja    rather    a    mass,    with    longitudinal     parallel 

as  milk,  and  on  standing  a  short  time,  a  him  forjns  e    „,.„,„]„_  many  of  which  are  creastngs."— Todd  *  Bowman: 

Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  69. 

2.  Building:  A  layer  of  tiles  forming  a  corona 
for  a  wall. 

A  narrow  rounded-edge 


*3.  Soft,  flattering. 

"  Your  creamy  words  but  cozen." 

lleaum.  *  Flet.:  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 
*cre'-ance,  *creaunce,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
credentia=beliet ;  Lat.  credo=to  believe.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Faith,  belief. 

"This  maiden  taught  the  creattnce  unto  this  wife." 

flower,  i.  188. 

2.  Credit,  borrowing,  surety. 

' ...  by  creaunce  of  coyne." — Depos.  of  Rich.  II.,  p.  4. 


creasing-hammer,  «.    - 

hammer,  used  for  making  grooves  in  sheet  metal. 

creaslng-tool,  s.    A  croaser  (q.  v.). 

cre'-as-61,  8.    [Eng.,  &c.,  creas(ote),   and   Lat. 

Chem.:  Creosol,  CgHipOj.  A  diatomic  phenol, 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  guaiacum,  also 
from  creasote.  It  is  a  colorless,  oily,  refractive, 
odorous  liquid,  with  a  pungent  taste.  Its  density 
is  1-087,  boiling  at  203°.  It  burns  with  a  smoky 
flame. 

ere  -a-sote,  cre'-6-sote,  tkre'-a-sOte,  a. 


cream-freezer,  s.    A  domestic  machine  in  which       II.  Falconry:    A  fine,  small   line,  fastened  to  a      rf      £7  Gr.  Weo.=flesh,"an'd  S0zfi=to  save.  "  So 
Team  is  stirred  in  a  vessel  plunged  in  a  freezing    hawk  s  leash  when  she  is  first  lurod.  named  because  of  its  a 


mixture,  usually  of  pounded  ice  and  salt. 


cream-fruit,  s.    A  fruit  found  at  Sierra  Leone,    anser.]    [CREANCE,  «.] 


*cre-ance,  *creaunce,  r.  t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  ere-    substances  from  decay.] 


ability  to  preserve  animal 


conjectured  to  belong  to  the  Apocynacew.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  Koupellia  grata,  but  it  is  now  be- 
lieved that  this  was  an  error.  The  real  plant  is  as 
yet  unidentified. 

cream-laid,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  laid  paper 
of  a  creamy  color. 

Cream-nut,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Ber- 
tholletia  ercelsa.  [BBAZTL-NDT.]  (Ogilvie.) 

cream  -  pan,  s.  The  same  as  CREAMING-PAN 
(q- v.). 

cream-pot,  s.  A  small  jug  or  vessel  for  holding 
cream . 

cream-slice,  s.  A  wooden  knife  for  dividing 
and  serving  frozen  cream. 

cream- white,  a.  The  same  as  CREAM-COLORED 
(q.v.). 

cream-wove,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  woven 
paper  of  a  cream  color. 

cream  (2),  8.    Merchandise,  goods. 


Trans. :  To  borrow. 
"This  marchaund    .    .    .    creaunced  hath  and  payed 
This  somme  of  gold."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,776. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  borrow. 

"  Now  goth  this  marchaund  and  bieth  and  creaunceth." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,713. 


1.  Comm. :  An  impure  creasol,  mixed  with  phenol. 
Wood   croasote    has    powerful    antiseptic  power. 
Wood   smoke   contains  this   substance,  hence  its 
power  of   preserving  meat.    Creasote   is   used   to 
relieve  toothache,  but  often  injures  the  neighboring 

2.  Phar.:  Creasotum   is   obtained   by   distilling 
wood-tar.    It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  with  a  strong 


*cre'-an-cer  "creaunser,  *creaunsour,  s.   [Fr.    empyreumatic  odor.    It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
reancier.]    A  creditor.  readily  soluble  in   alcohol,  ether,  and  in   glacial 

J  ....:..   .,..;.     .   i*-     *i*^n  mnl  n  f  na     MlKnmAn      o  „  f\     tlll-Tia    T.hn 


"The  creant  word 
Which  thrilled  around  us." 

Mrs.  Browning. 


chloric  acid,  acquires  on  exposure  to  the  air  a 
greenish-blue  color.  German  creasote  is  prepared 
by  distilling  beech-wood.  Creasote  is  a  mixture  of 
phenol,  g«aiacol,  paracresol,  &c. 


cream-ware,  creme-ware,  s. 
are  sold  at  stalls  or  booths. 


Goods  such  ao 


Or   HOlUtlOll   VI     UlLliUjOWl     Dlivcl.    llv«ll      A  UHU1«»S    *»v  ..  ^ 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  an(j  cauterizing  the  lips  when  being  applied  to  the 

1.  A  line  or  mark  made  by  folding  or  doubling    gums.    A  spiral  platinum-wire  carries  the  sponge, 


cream,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CEEAM  (l), «.] 
A.  Transitive : 
tl.  Literally: 

1.  To  skim  off  the  cream  from  milk. 

2.  To  cover  or  top  with  cream. 


anything. 

2.  A  slight  hollow  or  indentation. 

" .    .    .    small  creases  or  furrows." — Todd  tfr  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Xna(.,vol.  i.,  oh.  iiv.,  p.  410. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mech.:  A  creaser. 


2.  Cricket:  A  name  given  to  certain  lines  marked    [('RBASOTE,  «.] 


and  a  glass  tube  attached  to  the  handle  and  sur- 
rounding the  wire  catches  any  of  the  caustic  which 
may  run  down  the  wire.  (Knight.) 

ere  -a-sote,  ere  -6-sote,  v.  t.  [CREASOTE,  ».]  To 
treat  or  saturate  with  creasote. 

cre'-a-so-ting,  cre'-6-so-tIng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ». 


Creaming  the  fragrant  cups  with  a  rich  lavishness."—    on'the  ground  at  each  wicket.    They  are  three  in 


Whitney:  Heal  Folks,  ch.  ivii 


number,  the  bowling-crease,  the  return-create,  and    verb.) 
The  first  extends  in  a  straight 


B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 


To  take  off  the  flower  or  quintessence 


C.  Assubst. :  A  mode  of  preventing  decay  of  tim- 


"  There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond." 

Shakesp.:  Merch.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

2.  To  pour  out  or  use  cream. 

"He  sugared  and  creamed  and  drank."—  Jfi«»  Eageworth: 
Helen,  ch.  nxvi. 

creamed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CREAM,  v.] 

cream  -er,  s.  [Eng.  cream  (2),  s.  ;  -er.}  A  huck- 
ster, a  peddler. 

cream  -Sl-f  (1),  a.  [Eng.  cream;  -ery  =  -TV.] 
A  dairy-farm;  an  establishment  where  cream  is 
manufactured  into  butter  or  cheese. 

*cream'-er-?  (2),  *cream'-er-Ie,  s.  [Eng.  cream 
(2),  s.  ;  -ery  =  -n/.]  Merchandise,  such  goods  as  are 
usually  sold  by  a  peddler. 


distancec 

The  batsman  cannot  move  out  of  • 


crease  (2),  «.    [CREESE.] 


The  babe  who  reared  his  creasy  arms." 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden. 

creat,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  creatus;  Ital.  creato; 
Sp.  criado=et  pupil.] 
Manege :  An  usher  to  a  riding-master. 


cream  -I-ness, 
quality  or  state  of  be 


1.  To  make  out  of  nothing;  to  cause  to  exist;  to 
bring  into  existence. 

"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heave*  and  the 
earth." — Genesis  i.  1. 

2-  To  produce,  to  cause,  to  be  the  occasion  of. 
"Long  abstinence  is  troublesome  to  acid  constitutions, 
by  the  uneasiness  it  creates  in  the  stomach." — Arbuthnot. 
3.  To  produce,  to  compose,  to  arrange,  to  be  the 
author  of. 

"  .    .    .    seem'd  by  some  magician's  art 

rEng.  creamy;   -ness.]     The    ere  for"roundingJsm'ari  beads  and'tubes.    Its  shank  Created  and  sustain'd."  „„„.  ,,  ,7fl9 

ing  creamy.  has  a  tang  by  which  it  is  secured  in  a  square  socket       Copper:  On  the  Queen's  Vis,t  to  London,  March  17, 1789. 


"  With  my  cramery  gif  ye  list  mell; 
Heir  I  hail  foly  hattis  to  sell." 

Lyndsay,  S.  P.  R.,  ii.  94. 


creased,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CREASE,  v.  ] 
creas -er,  s.    [Eng.  creas(e') ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  creases. 

II.  Technically. 

1.  Leather-working:  A  tool  used  for  making  single 
or  double  lines  on  leather,  to  form  guides  or  creases 
to  sew  by.    They  are  also  used  for  lining  leather,  to 
give  it  a  finished  appearance. 

2.  Iron-working :  A  tool  used  by  sheet-iron  work- 


b611,    WSy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat.    9ell,     chorus,     Shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a5;     expect      Xenophon     e?ist    ph  =t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -Blous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


create 
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creatureize 


*4.  To  beget. 

5.  To  appoint,  to  constitute,  to  invest  with  a  new 
character. 

"  Arise,  my  knights  o'  th'  battle:  I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  person,  anil  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates." 

^fmkesft.:  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 
*6,  To  form,  to  make. 

"King  Eichard  might  create  a  perfect  guess." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  create  and  to 
cause,  see  CAUSE;  for  that  between  to  create  and  to 
form,  see  FORM  ;  and  for  that  between  to  create  and 
to  make,  see  MAKE. 

*cre-ate  ,  *creat,  a.  [Lat.  creatus,  pa.  par.  of 
creo=to  create.] 

1.  Brought  into  existence,  created. 

"  Since  Adam  was  create,  fine  thousand  yeeres  I  gesse 
Fiue    hundreth,   forty   more    au4   fiue    as  stories  do 
expresse. ' ' 

Oascoigne.-  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

2.  Composed,  made  up. 

"Hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal." 

Shakesp..-  Hen>  y  V.,  ii.  2. 

cre-at  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [CREATE,  v.] 

cre-a-tlc  -6-lSB,  s.pl.  [The  pi.  of  Lat.  creaticola 
=  the  worshiper  of  a  created  being,  from  creatus— 
created,  i  connective,  and  colo=.  .  .  to  worship.] 

Ch.  Hist.:  A  monophysite  sect  in  the  sixth  century 
who  followed  Severus  in  holding  that,  previous  to 
the  resurrection  of  our  Savior,  His  body  was  cor- 
ruptible. They  were  called  also  Pthartolatne  and 
Ktistolatree.  All  the  three  names  were  bestowed 
upon  them  by  their  foes.  (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist., 
cent,  vi.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  8.) 

cre'-at-Ine, «.  [Ger.  kreatin,  from  Gr.  kreas,  genit. 
kreatos=f\esh,  and  sun*.  ~ine  (Chem.).} 

Pharmacy  and  Chemistry:  Methyl-glycocyamine. 
Methyl-guanido-acetic  acid,  C^g^Oa-f  H2O,  or 

HN=C<N(dH3)-CH2-COOH.  Creatine  is  ob- 
tained from  the  muscular  flesh  of  mammalia,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fishes.  It  has  been  found  in  the  blood 
and  urine,  and  in  the  brains  of  pigeons  and  dogs. 
It  is  obtained  by  chopping  up  the  lean  muscular 
flesh,  removing  the  fat;  and  rubbing  it  witti  water 
and  pressing  it ;  the  liquid  is  heated  in  a  water- 
bath  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  then  strained ;  to 
the  filtrate  baryta-water  is  added  so"  long  as  it  gives 
a  precipitate,  the  filtrate  concentrated  on  a  water- 
bath,  tne  crystals,  which  separate,  decolorized  by 
animal  charcoal  and  re-crystallized  from  water. 
Creatine  crystallizes  in  rhombic  needles  containing 
one  molecule  of  water,  which  is  driven  off  at  100". 
The  water  solution  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  neutral 
to  litmus.  It  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  silver 
nitrate,  which  is  soluble  in  potash.  After  a  time 
the  solution  solidifies  to  a  transparent  gelatinous 
mass,  which  is  reduced  when  heated.  Creatine 
heated  gives  off  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Creatine  is  dissolved  by  strong  acids;  it  loses  a 
molecule  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  Creatin- 
ine. By  boiling  with  baryta-water  creatine  is 
decomposed,  yielding  sarcosine,  methyl  glycocino, 

C3H7NO2  +  urea  CO*<j|jj*       Creatine  has    been 

formed  synthetically  by  heating  cyanamide  C^  STT 

NH'CH  ("•"•» 

with  sarcosine,  CH2<(NQ.QT? 3'   in  an  alcoholic  so- 


lution  to  100"  for  some  hours ;  or  leaving  a  mixed 
aqueous  solution  to  evaporate,  the  creatine  sepa- 
rates out  in  crystals.  Creatine  heated  to  redness 
with  soda-lime  in  a  tube,  yields  NHs  and  methyl- 
amine,  XH2'CH3. 

cre-a  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CREATE,  t>.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:   (See    the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  giving  existence  or  being 
to;  production,  creation. 

"  For  he  opens  the  whole  discussion  by  stating, 
That  God  can  only  exist  in  creating." 

Longfellow:  The  Qolden  Legend,  Ti* 

cr6-at  -In-Ine,  «.     [Eng.  creatin(e);  suff.  -ine 
In  Ger.  kreatinin.] 

Pharmacy  &  Chemistry:   Methyl-glycocyamidine, 

NH-CO. 
C4H7N3O,orHN-C< 

N(CH3)-CH2. 

Creatinine  occurs  in  urine  and  in  muscular  flesh;  it 
is  found  in  the  mother  liquid  formed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  creatine.  It  can  be  prepared  by  the  action 
of  strong  acids  on  creatine,  also  by  evaporating, 
below  100°,  fresh  urine  neutralized  with  carbonate 
of  sodium  to  a  syrup.  The  syrup  is  exhausted  by 
alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  a  concen- 
trated alcoholic  solution  of  zinc  chloride ;  the  pre- 
cipitate, after  standing  some  time,  is  washed  and 
boiled  with  water:  the  filtrate  is  evaporated;  the 
crystals  are  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  purified  by 
recrystallization ;  the  solution  in  boiling  water 
is  then  digested  with  hydra  ted  lead  oxide,  filtered 
from  the  oxide  of  zinc  and  oxychloride  of  lead, 


purified  by  blood  charcoal ;  strong  alcohol  dissolves 
the  creatinino  and  leaves  tin*  creatine.  Creatinine 
forms  colorless  prism>.  very  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol;  a  concentrated  solution  lias  an  alkaline 
taste,  reddens  turmeric,  and  turns  red  litmus  blue. 
It  is  a  strong  base=  Creatinine  concentrated  solu- 
tion gives  a  ruby-red  color,  when  made  slightly 
alkaline  with  potash  and  mtro-priissidc  of  sodium 
is  added.  Creatinine  forms  salts  with  acids. 
(Watts;  Diet.  Chem.,  t&c.) 

cre-a  -tlon,  *creaclon,  s.  [Lat.  creatio,  from 
creo=to  create;  Fr.  creation;  Sp.  creacion;  Ital. 
creazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  creating,  or  of  calling  into  existence 
out  of  nothing. 

"  The  mind  finds  no  great  difficulty  to  distinguish  the 
several  originals  of  things  into  two  sorts:  First.  \Vhen  the 
thing  is  wholly  made  new,  so  that  no  part  thereof  did 
ever  exist  before;  as  when  a  new  particle  of  matter  doth 
begin  to  exist,  in  rerum  miturn,  which  had  before  no 
being;  and  this  we  call  creat ion." — Locke.  Hum.  Vnderst., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  (Spec.):  Used  absolutely;  the  act  of  bringing 
th«  world  into  existence. 

3.  The  point  of  time  when  the  world  was  created. 

4.  The  act  of  appointing,  constituting,  or  invest- 
ing with  a  new  character  or  position. 

"The  Gazette  which  announced  these  creations  an- 
nounced also  that  the  King  had  set  out  for  the  Continent." 
—  Ma<'<titltiij:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

5.  The  foundation  or   first  constituting  of  any- 
thing. 

"  This  detailed  account  of  the  creation  of  the  dictator, 
ship,  and  of  the  appointment  of  the  first  ilk-tutor,  is  given 
by  Dionysius." — Lewis?  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch. 
xii.,  pt.  i.,  §9,  vol.  ii.,  p.  27. 

6.  That  which  is  created  or  produced. 

"  The  treach'rous  colors  the  fair  art  betray, 
And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away! 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  492-3. 

*    (Spec.);  The  universe,  the  world. 
"  For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine. 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine." 

Goldsmith-  The  Traveler. 

8.  An  original  work,  composition,  or  production. 

"  .  .  and  Schubert's  Trio  in  E  flat,  Op.  100,  the  latter 
one  of  its  composer's  most  individual  creations,  .  .  ." — 
Athenceum,  March  4,  1882. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Theol.:  The  act  of  creating  out  of  nothing,  one 
of  the  three  great  operations  attributed  to  God,  the 
others  being  providence  and  redemption, 

2.  Geol. :  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 

If  (1)  Center  or  Centers  of  Creation: 

(a)  Sing,  (Center  or  focus  of  Creation):  A  point 
or  place  on  the  earth's  surface  where  it  is  assumed 
that  a  certain  individual  species  was  created,  and 
whence  it  is  supposed  that  it  diffused  itself  to  the 
various  regions  in  which  it  is  now  found. 

(b)  PI.  (Centers or  fociof  Creation) :  Certain  spots 
on  tne  earth's  surfacewhere  not  one  but  various,  or 
perhaps  even  many  species  may  have  been  created, 
and  whence  they  may  have  been  disseminated.  The 
Darwinians  would  object  to  the  use  of  the  word 
creation  in  connection  with  ''  the  origin  of  species," 
but  admit  centers  or  foci  where  they  have  come 
into  being. 

(2)  Date,  era,  or  epoch  of  the  Creation:  There  are 
about  140  opinions  professedly  founded  on  calcula- 
tions made  from  Scripture  with  respect  to  the  era 
of  the  Creation.    The  highest  date,  given  is  B.  C. 
69&i,  the  lowest  3616,  a  difference  of  3,368  years.  One 
chief  reason  of  the  discrepancy  is  the  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  chronologies  of  Genesis 
v.,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  same  book,  differ 
widely,  and  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  which  has  been  changed.    [^CHRONOLOGY.]    The 
geologist    draws   a   wide   distinction  between  the 
date  when  man  first  came   into  being  and  that  at 
which  the  world  was  produced.    The  first  is  a  very 
recent  event,  if  marked  on  the  scale  of  geological 
time,  but  a  very  remote  one  as  compared  with  the 
date  assigned  by  those  who  have  made  their  calcula- 
tions solely  from  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek  Septua- 
gint  numbers.     [ANTIQUITY    OF    M  AN.  ]     Various 
Christian  harmonists  have  attempted  to  reconcile 
Scripture  and  science  in  this  and  other  respects. 
[HARMONY.] 

(3)  The  hypothesis   of  successive  creations:  The 
view  was  held  by  Murcnison  and  many  others  that 
successive   creations    have    taken  place,  each    an 
advance  on  its  predecessor. 

"These  views  of  the  successive  creation  of  different 
races  are,  it  is  true,  mainly  based  upon  the  progressive 
rise  in  the  scale  of  the  vertebrate  sub-kingdom. "—Sfurchi- 
son.-  Siluria,  ch.  xxviii. 

*creatlon-day,  s.  The  day  on  which  anything  is 
called  into  existence. 


Created  mate 


whom  God,  on  their  creation-day. 


Milton,-  P.  L.,  bk.  ix. 


*cre-a '-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  creation;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  creation. 

cre-a  -tion-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  creation;  •ism.']  The 
doctrine  that  a  soul  is  specially  created  for  each 
human  being  a^  soon  as  conceived  in  the  womb. 

cre-a  -tlve,  a.    [Eng.  creat(e) ;  -ive.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  creating. 

"  But  come  ye  generous  minds,  in  whose  wide  thought, 
Of  nil  his  works,  crrntiie  beauty  burns 
With  warmest  beam."  Thomson:  Spring, 

2.  Causing  existence,  creating. 

"...    both    owe    their  origin  to  the  same  cr>  • 
mandate."—  Toad  A  Bowman;  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.  (1845), 
introd.  p.  S. 

*cre-  a  -tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  creative;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  creative ;  power  of  creation. 

cre-a'-tor,  *creatour,  *creatur,  s.  [Lat.  crea- 
tor; Fr.  cr£ateur;  Sp.  &  Port,  criador;  Ital.  crea- 
tor e.] 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  or  that  which  creates  or  pro- 
duces anything;  a  maker,  a  producer. 

2.  Spec.:  The  Almighty  Maker  of  all  things. 

"  And  in  devotion  spend  my  >atter  days, 
To  sin's  rebuke,  and  my  C/vo'm1'*  praise." 

Shakes?.:  Henry  I7/.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  6. 

cre-a  -tor-ship,  K.  [Eng.  creator;  -ship.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  creator. 

*cre-a  -tress,  *creatresse,  s.     [Lat.  creatrijc.~\ 
A  female  who  creates,  constitutes,  or  appoint  >. 
"  Him  long  she  eo  with  shadowes  entertain' d, 
As  her  creatresse  had  in  charge  to  her  ordain'd." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  10. 

*cre-a  -trlx,  s.    [Lat.]    A  creatress. 

"[This]  is  apparently  creatrix  of  the  wound  made  by 
the  fly,  when  she  puts  her  eggs  there."— Dertiam:  Phy*i,-<>- 
Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xv.,  note  m. 

*crea'-tu-ral,  a.  [Eng.  creatur(e);  -a/.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  creature ;  befitting  a  creature. 

"Their  understandings  being  but  crent»ral  hufflnesa 
of  mind,  .  .  ." — Annot.  on  Glanville,  p.  248. 

crea -ture,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  crfature;  Ital.,  Sp.  & 
Port,  creatura,  from  Lat.  creatura,  from  creatus, 
pa.  par.  of  creo=to  create.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  That   which    is    created;    anything    not  self- 
existent,  but  created  by  a  supreme  power. 

"God's  first  creature  was  light."— Bacon:  .Yew  Atlantis. 

2.  A  living  being. 

"Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep." 

Stilton:  P.  L.,  bk.  iv. 

3.  An  animal  not  human. 

"  In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs." 

Shakesp.;  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

4.  Man. 

"A  greater  number  of  God's  creatures  believe  in 
Mahomet' s  word  at  this  hour  than  in  any  other  word  what- 
ever."— Carlyle:  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  lect.  ii. 

5.  An  epithet  of  mingled  pity  and  contempt,  or  of 
contempt  alone. 

"  The  women  said,  who  thought  him  rough, 
But  now  no  longer  foolish 
'The  creature  may  do  well  enough.'  " 

Cowper:  On  Himself. 

6.  An  epithet  of  affection  or  tenderness. 

**  Some  young  creatures  have  learnt  their  letters  and 
syllables  by  having  them  pasted  upon  little  tablets." — 
Watts. 
1.  A  servant,  a  dependent. 

"  A  creature  of  the  queen's,  lady  Anne  Bulleix." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

8.  One  who  owes  his  rise  or  fortune  to  another ;  a 
dependent,  an  instrument. 

"  Whatever  the  Governor  said  was  echoed  by  his 
creatures." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xii. 

9.  An  offspring,  produce,  or  result. 

.  "  And  most  attractive  is  the  fair  result 

Of  thought,  the  creature  of  a  polish' d  mind." 

Covfper:  The  Task,  bk.  iii. 

10.  Drink,  liquor.     (Irish.) 

"  When  they  had  latter  a  cup  of  the  creature."— T. 
Brown:  Works,  i.  32.  (Davies.) 

*11.  Food  generally. 

"  'Tis  pity,  methinks,  that  the  good  creature  should  be 
lost." — Dryden:  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  p.  25. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  creature  or 
the  body ;  as  creature  comforts. 

*crea'-ture-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  creature;  -ize.]  To 
make  like  a  creature ;  to  make  earthly  or  mortal ;  to 
animalize. 

"  This  sisterly  relation  and  consanguinity  betwixt 
them,  would  of  the  two,  rather  degrade  and  creatureize 
that  mundane  soul,  which  is  their  third  God  or  divine 
hypostasis,  than  advance  and  deifie  those  particular 
created  souls."— Cudtoorth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  694. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     wh&t.     fall,     father;     w6,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or,     w5re,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     sftn;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     »,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


creatureless 
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ad)     f  Eug    creature;    -less.]       cre-den  -da,  s.     [Lat.  ncut.  pi.  of  cred 

.....  ,,-H-,    ^ 


creditor 

'iidtts=to       9.  Influence,  interest;  power  derive.!  from  char- 


iad  orMftfrvtoMat  flnt."  ''  agenda  or  practical  duties;  things  which  must  be    his  own  interest,  he  troubl 

DO»M,  Tot >M  Covnttss  of  Bedford,  bolieved.  men."— Clarendon. 

*Crea -tUl-e-lf ,   a.    [Eng.   creature;  -ly.]     Of  or        "These  were  the  great ^  articles  and  .•iv.lcii./.i^of  Chris-        H.  Technically: 
pertaining  to  the  creature;  having  the  nature  or 

qualities  of  a  creature. ,  ..     t 

"  The  several  parts  of  relatives,  or  omoturoilf  infinites,  _to  be  believed.  I 
may  have  finite   proportions  to  one   another."—  Cheynes         Theol.  :  An  article  of  faith. 
Philosophical  1'rinciplef.  *cre'-dent     « 

*crea  -ture-slilp^s.  [Eng.  creature ;  -ship.]  The  to  bt.liev0V]    ' 


led  not  himself  for  that  of  other 


1.  Bookkeeping:  The  side  of  an  account  in  which 
cre-den  -dum,  s.     [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  credendus    payment  is  entered  ;  opposed  to  debit  (q.  v.). 

2.  Com«i. ,<lv.:  |  BILL  OK  CREDIT.] 

II  (1)  A  letter  of  credit:  The  same  as  a  Circular 


[Lat.  ere/lens,  pr.  par.  of  credo= 


state  or  condition  of  a  creature. 

"The  laws  of  our  crratiuvfihiii  and  dependence  do  nec- 
essarily and  indispensably  subject  us  to  God  as  our  Cre- 
ator; and  we  can  as  BOOH  cease  to  be  creatures,  as  become 
independent." — Dr.  Cave:  Serin.,  p.  10. 

*crea'-tur-lz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [("HEATL-RE- 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  o*  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As_»ubst.:  The  act  of  making  like  a  creature ; 
auimaliziug. 

"So  was  it  a  monstrous  degradation  of  that  third  hypos- 


*  (2? PulMc'credit:  The  faith  put  by  creditors  and 


asis  of  their  Trinity,  and  little  other  than  an  absolute        "Credential  letters  were  read  from  the  Frisians." 
•  rrntitritiugot  the  same."—  Cudworth:  Intellectual  System,     from  (he  s</u_  of  rjur,t 


p.  594. 


1.  Giving  credence ;  believing,  credulous. 

"  Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honor  may  sustain, 
If  with  too  <-/-<'<l<'nt  eur  you  list  his  songs." 

Skakap.1  JIamlet,l.S. 

2.  Credible ;  bearing  credit  or  authority. 
"  For  my  authority  bears  a  creden  t  bulk. 

That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch.  €  nee  out  ot  eitner  creail  or  .furor,   utrurt  uvjn  n"-- 

Shakesp.!  Meas.  for  Meas.,  Iv.  4.       altogether  on  personal  merit ;  favor  may  depend  o: 

cre-den -tial    a.  &s.     [Lat.  credens  (genit.  cre-    the  caprice  of! him  who  bestows  it.    Credit,  though. 
eii/is),pr.  par.  of  credo=to  believe.]  sometimes  obtained  by  falsehood,  is  never  got  with- 

A.  ^sadj.:  Giving  a  title  to  credit;  accrediting.    ^^^^^^J^^tyiittt^V^^fforton8^ 

E  art  of  the  receiver:  a  minister  gains  cmli't  with 
is  parishioners  by  the  consistency  of  his  conduct, 
the  gravity  of  his  demeanor,  and  the  strictness  of 


their  sentiments  toward  ourselves:  credit  ansesout 

- 


, Hales'  Hem.,  p.  106. 
B.  As  substantive : 


Venus  crebrisulca.  credi6«is=crodi6le.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 

»pre'-brl-tiide  s.  [Lat.  crebritudo,  from  creber  credible  or  entitled  to  credit  or  belief ;  credible- 

=frequent  ]  Froquentness,  frequency.  ness ;  possibility  of  being  believed ;  a  claim  or  title 

*cre-brous,  «.  [Lat.  creber  =  frequent.]  Fre-  to..C;™\t;riginal  ^tnMseg  mu8t  be  contemporary  with 


ifluence  is  ga . - 

will  of  others."    (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  credit  and  belief, 
see  BELIEF. 

cred  -It,  v.  t.    [CREDIT,  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  believe,  to  give  cf  edit  or  credence  to. 

".    .    .    now  I  change  my  mind, 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Cffsar,  v.  1. 

2.  To  trust  or  confide  in. 


tcred  -I-ble-ness  s.    [Eng.  credible;  -ness.]  The    agreement  of  future  payment. 

;    Ital.    credema;        'uty  of  being  credible;  credibility;  a  just  claim       TJ.  Bookkeeping:  To  enter  upon  the  credit  si 
i  credens,  pr.  par.    to  cro(Jit.  an  account ;  to  give  credit  for. 


*crede,  v.  t.    [CEEE  (2).]    To  boil  to  softness 
ore  -dense,  s.     [Fr.  credence 

Low  Lat.  ci-ed«i<«a=belief ,  from  creaens,  pr.  par.    £,  cre, 

of  credo=to  believe.]    [CREED.]  "The  credibleness  of  a  good  part  of  these  narratives  has 

I.  Ordinary  Language  :  been  confirmed  to  me  by  a  practicer  of  physic."— Boyle: 

\   Belief,  credit,  reliance,  dependence,  trust,  or    Works,  i.  485. 

confidence  in  or  upon  any  person  or  thing.  cred  -I-bljf,     *cred'-a-bly! ,    adv.    [Eng.    credi- 

"  All  circumstance  which  may  compel  - /,  ,  .    ,    -i    jn  a  credible  manner:   in  a   manner 

Full  credence  to  the  tale ^they  te^L^  deserVinVof  credit. 

"It  has  indeed  been  told  me  (with  what  weight, 
How  credibly,  'tis  hard  for  me  to  state).' 

Cotrper:  Conversation. 

crSd'-It,  «.    [Fr.  cridit;  Ital.  &  Sp.  credito,  from 
Lat.  creditus,  pa.  par.  of  credo=to  believe.] 


deof 


2.  A  belief,  an  opinion,  a  conviction. 

"A  superstitious  credence  held, 
That  never  did  a  mortal  hand 
Wake  its  broad  glare  on  Carrick strand." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  17. 

3.  That  which  gives  a  claim  to  credit,  belief,  or 
confidence. 


After  tney  had  delivered  to  the  king  their  letters  erf        "      ~^^uoi  thing. 
credence,  they  were  led  to  a  chamber  richly  furnished.  —       »J^ 
Hayward. 

*4.  The  act  of  tasting  food  before  it  was  offered 
to  others,  a  prac- 
tice followed  in  or- 
der to  give  assur- 
ance that  it  was 
free  from  poison. 

**.  .  .  credence  is 
used  and  tastynge, 
for  drede  of  poyscen- 
ynge."  —  Babe  e  s 
Book,  p.  1%. 

*5.  A  side  table 
where  the  food 
was  set  and  tasted 
before  being  serv- 
ed to  the  guests. 

II.  Eccles.:  The 
small  table  near 
the  side  of  the  al- 


cred  -It-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  credit;  -able.] 
*1.  Credible,  worthy  of  belief. 

41 .  .  .  divers  creditable  witnesses  .  .  ." — Ludlovi:- 
Memoirs,  vol.  iii.,  p.  74. 

2.  Reputable. 

"He  settled  him  in  a  good  creditable  way  of  living, 
.  .  ." — Arbuthnot:  John  Bull. 

3.  Honorable,  bringing  credit  or  honor. 

"It  ie  creditable  to  Charles'  temper  that,  ill  as  he- 
thought  of  his  species,  he  never  became  a  misanthrope." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

cred'-It-a-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  creditable;  -ness-I 
•1.  Credibility ;  worthiness  of  belief. 

,,jBtever  Athenian 'arrogance  may  pretend,  it  will        t2.  Reputation,  estimation. 

not  easily  gain  credit  with  a  discerning  mind."— Jeremy  "Among  all  these  snares,  there  is  none  more  entang- 
Bentham:  Works  (1843),  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.;  Essay  on  the  Influ-  ]jng  than  the  creditable-ness  and  repute  of  customary 
ence  of  Time  and  Place,  p.  191.  vices." — Decay  of  Piety. 

cred  -it-a-bl?,  adv.    [Eng.  creditabde} ;  -ly.] 
*1.  In  a  creditable  or  credible  way  ;  credibly. 
2.  With  credit  or  honor ;  so  as  to  bring  credit. 

.    .    neglect  their  duty  safely  and  creditably,  than 
a  broken  pate  in  the  church's  service,    .    .    ." — 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Belief,  trust,  faith,  reliance,  or  confidence  in  or 


2.  A  ground  of  or  title  to  belief,  trust,  or  confi- 

3.  A  reputation  or  character   of   confidence   or 
trust  •  a  good  name  or  opinion  gained  by  upright 
conduct  in  business ;  a  reputation  for  solvency. 

"  He  traded  largely :  his  credit  on  the  Exchange  of  Ixm- 
don  stood  high;  and  he  had  accumulated  an  ample  for- 
tune."—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vil. 

4.  Trust  reposed  with  regard  to  property  handed 
over  on  the  promise  or  understanding  of  payment 
at  u  future  time ;  correlative  to  debt. 

"  Credit  is  nothing  but  the  expectation  of  money  within 
some  limited  time." — Locke. 


to  get  t 
South. 

cred '-It-id,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CREDIT,  v.] 
cred'-It-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CREDIT,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 
C,  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  giving  credit  or  cre- 
dence to. 

2.  Bookkeeping:  The  act  of   entering  upon    the 
redit  side  of  an  account ;  the  giving  credit  for. 


tar,  or  communion 

table,    on    which  Credence-table. 

the  bread  and 

wine  are  placed  before  they  are  consecrated. 


»cre'-dence   v.  t.    [CREDENCE,  s.]    To  give  cre-       8.  An  honor,  a  cause  of  esteem  or  reputation, 
denco  to,  to  believe,  to  credit.  "  I  published,  because  I  was  told  I  might  please  su. 

"  In  credence  his  tales."— Skelton:  Poems,  p.  164.  It  was  a  credit  to  please."— Pope. 


5.  Anything  duo  to  any  person.    [II.  1.] 

6.  The  time  for  which  trust  is  given  for  payment 

for  goods  bought.  credii 

7.  Testimony  or  authority;  that  which  procures       crgd._it_5r  8-    [Lat.  =  one  who  trusts;  Fr.  cred- 
behef  or  trust.  iteur  .  Ital  creditore.] 

"  We  are  contented  to  take  this  upon  your  credit,  and  to       »j    One  who  gives  credit  or  credence  to  any  per- 
think  it  may  be."— Hooker.  .  gon  or  thing. 

"  Many  sought  to  feed 
The  easy  creditors  of  novelties." 


Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  iii. 


boll     boy-     p6at     lowl;    cat.    jell,     chorus.     9hln.    bench;     go.     feem;     thin,    this;     sin.    ag;     expect      Xenophon     e?lst    ph 
-cia'n.      -tlan  =  shan.     -Won,     -sioi  =  shun;      -vlon.      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  b?l. 


creditor 

2.  Ouo  to  whom  a  sum  of  money  or  other  valuable 
is  owing;  one  who  has  given  credit  to  another; 
correlative  to  debtor. 

"The  English  government  had  already  expended  all 
the  funds  which  had  been  obtained  by  pillaging  the  public 
creditor. "—MaeOMlav;  Hist.  Emj.,  ch.  ii. 

creditor's  bill,  s. 

La  a' :  A  bill  in  equity  filed  by  one  or  more  credit- 
ors of  an  estate,  praying  for  an  account  and  settle- 
ment of  the  assets  of  the  estate,  on  behalf  of  him  or 
themselves  and  all  other  creditors  who  may  come 
in  under  the  decree. 

*cred -I-tress,  s.  [Eng  creditor;  •ess.']  A  female 
creditor - 

*cred -I-trlx,   s.     [Lat.]    The   same  as  CREDI- 

TEESS  (q.  v.J. 

cred  -ner-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  mineralogist 
Credner,  who  analyzed  it.l 

Min.:  A  foliated  crystalline  monoclinic  mineral, 
of  metallic  luster  and  iron-black  to  steel-gray  color. 
Its  hardness  is  4'5;  its  specific  gravity,  4-9~5'l ;  its 
•composition,  oxide  of  copper  42'9  and  oxide  of 
manganese  57*1=100.  Found  at  Frederichsrode. 
<Dana.) 

ere  -do,  s.    [Lat.=I  believe.]    [CREED.] 

1   Eccles. :  The  creed. 

2.  Music:  One  of  the  movements  in  a  mass. 

*cred'-u-len-9yS  *cred  -u-len-$Ie,  s.  [Latin 
eredulus,  from  credo—to  believe.]  Credulity. 

f "  For  were  thy  selfe  iuror  and  iudge  of  the  most  offen- 
fliue,  my  credulencie,  or  thine  inconstancie,  the  inror 
could  not  but  glue  verdict  for  Elisa  and  the  iudge  sen- 
tence against  ^Eneas." — Warner:  Albion's  England,  Addi- 
tion to  bk.  ii. 

crS-du  -ll-t#,  s.  [Fr.  cr£dulitf;  Ital.  credulita; 
Sp.  credulidad,  from  Lat.  credulitas,  from  credulus 
=believing  from  credo=to  believe.]  Easiness  of 
belief ;  a  disposition  readily  and  without  sufficient 
evidence  or  inquiry  to  accept  the  statements  of  any 
person. 

"  That  would  have  shock' d  Credulity  herself, 
Unmask' d,  vouchsafing  this  their  sole  excuse." 

Cowper;  The  Task,  bk.  ii. 

crSd'-ij-lous,  a.  [Lat.  credulus,  from  credo=to 
believe.] 

*1.  Easily  or  readily  believed. 
"  'Twas  he  possessed  me  with  your  credulous  death." 
Beaum  ct  Fletcher. 

2.  Easy  of  belief;  disposed  to  believe  or  accept 
any  statement  without  sufficient  evidence  or  in- 
quiry. 

"  .  .  .  nothing  is  so  credulous  as  misery." — Mncaitlay: 
JBist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

cred  -u-loiis-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  credulous;  -ly.]  In 
a  credulous  manner ;  with  credulity. 

"If  you  shall  observe  a  man  pretend  to  believe  plain 
impossibilities,  and  not  only  supinely  and  credulously 
swallow  them,  but  .  .  ."— -Goodman:  Wint.  Ev.  Con/.. 
p.  iii. 

crSd -u-lous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  credulous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  credulous ;  credulity. 

"Beyond  all  credulity,  therefore,  is  the  credulousnea* 
of  atheists." — Clarke:  Senn.,  vol.  i.,  serm.  L 

cree  (l),v.t.  [Jamieson  suggests  Dan.  kriger— 
to  war.]  To  meddle  or  have  to  do  with.  (Generally 
used  negatively.) 

"  Aha!  our  auld  friend.  Michael  Scott,  has  some  hand  i* 
this!  He's  no  to  cree  legs  wi' :  I's  be  quits  wi'  him." — 
Perils  of  Man,  i.  131. 

cr£e(2),v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  boil  to  soft- 
ness. (Bailey.} 

Creech  (gutt.),  s,  [Gael,  carraic  =  a  rock.]  A 
declivity  encumbered  with  large  stones.  (Scotch,) 
£CRAIG,  ('RAG.] 

creed,  *crede,  *credo,  s.  [Fr.,  Ital.  &  Sp.  credo. 
from  Lat.  credo=l  believe,  that  being  the  first  word 
in  the  Latin  version.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

"Heore  bileue  that  is  pater  noster  and  credo."— O.  Eng. 
Homilies,  p.  75. 

2.  The  repetition  of  the  creed. 

"  Himself  -till  sleeps  before  his  beads 
Have  marked  ten  aves  and  two  creeds." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  26. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  solemn  profession  of  principles  or  opinion. 

"  For  me,  my  lords, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him;  there's  my  creed." 

Shakesp..-  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  2. 

2.  A  severe  reprehension  or  rebuke.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Theol.  <&  Ch.  Hist. :  A  summary  of  the  articles 
or  Christian  doctrines  of  which  the  several  churches 
profess  th^ir  belief.     In  the  Church  of  England 
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three  such  creeds  are  accepted— viz.,  the  Apostles' 
<  'n-i-d,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  Nicene Creed. 
[APOSTLES',  ATHAXASIAX,  NICENE.]  In  the  Church 
of  Scotland  the  creed  accepted  is  ttie  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  to  which  may  perhaps  be 
added  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms.  The 
Church  of  Rome  accepts  the  same  creeds  as  that  of 
England  does,  but  adds  to  them  the  creed  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople. 

creed-maker,  s.  One  who  draws  up  a  creed  or 
summary  of  articles  of  belief. 

*creed,  v.  t.    [CREED,  s.]    To  believe. 

"  That  part  which  is  so  creeded  by  the  people.'1— Stilton. 

fcreed -less,  a.  [Eng.  creed;  -/ess.]  Without  any 
creed  or  religion.  (Carlyle:  Fr.  Rev.) 

creek  (1),  *creke,  *krike,  *cryk,  *cryke,  s. 
[A.  S,  crecca.  Cogn.  with  Dut.  kreek=&  creeK:  Icel. 
kriki=&  nook,  a  corner  j  Fr.  crique=&  creek.  Skeat 
suggests  also  a  connection  with  Wei.  crigr=a  crack, 
crtflitf  H=a  ravine,  a  creek.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  inlet,  bay,  or  cove. 

"  Each  creek  and  cavern  of  the  dangerous  shore." 

Cowper:  Retirement. 

2.  A  recess  or  bend  in  the  line  of  the  sea  or  of  a 
river. 

"  As  streams,  which  with  their  winding  banks  do  play, 
Stopp'd  by  their  creeks,  run  softly  through  the  plain." 

Davies:  Immort.  of  Soul. 
*3.  A  turn,  a  winding,  an  alley. 

"  A  back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper ;  one  that  commands 
the  passages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands." — 
Shakesp. .-  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

4.  A  rivulet,  a  stream,  a  small  river, 
creek  (2),  s.  [Ger.  krieche.']  The  dawn,  the  break 
of  day. 

"  Like  night,  soon  as  the  morning  creek 
Has  usher1  d  in  the  day." 

Ramsay.-  Works,  i.  121. 

*creek,  v.  i.  [CREEK,  s.]  To  form  a  creek  or 
creeks. 

"  The  salt  water  socreeketh  about  it  that  it  almost  insn- 
lateth  it." — Holland:  Camden,  p.  45L  (Davies.) 

cr€ek \'-f ,  a.  [Eng.  creek  (1)  s. ;  -y.]  Full  of  or 
abounding  in  creeks ;  winding. 

creel,  a.    [Ir.  craidhlag.'} 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  ozier  basket  or  pannier. 

"  And  lightsome  be  their  life  thatfbear 
The  merlin  and  the  creel." 

Scott.-  Antiquary,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  A  fisherman's  basket. 

II.  Spinning:  The  bar  which  holds  the  paying-off 
bobbins  in  the  bobbin-and-fly,  the  throstle  machine, 
or  the  mule.  In  the  first  machine  the  bobbins  hold 
the  sliver,  which  is  to  be  spun  and  twisted  into  a 
roving;  in  the  latter  machines,  by  a  substantially 
similar  operation,  the  roving  is  converted  into  yarn. 
The  creel  may  have  several  bars  with  rows  of 
skewers,  upon  which  the  bobbins  are  placed  to 
unwind  their  contents. 

V  To  be  in  a  creel:  To  have  one's  wits  jumbled 
into  confusion. 

"'The  laddie's  in  a  creel!'  eiclaimed  his  uncle."— 
Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch,  vi. 

creel'-ful,  s.  [Eng.  creel,  audful(l).']  A  basket- 
ful. 

"...  and  yet  the  damage  canna  amount  to  mair 
than  a  creelfu'  of  coals,  .  .  . " — Scott :  Redgauntlet, 
ch.  vii. 

creep,  *crepen,  *creopen  (pret.  *crope,  *crupe, 
*crepte,  crept)  tv.i.  [A.  S.  crGopan,  cognate  with 
Dut.  kruipen ;  Icel.  krjupa ;  Dan.  krybe ;  Sw. 
krypa,  all=to  creep,  to  crawl.  Cf.  also  Icel.  kreika 
=  to  crouch;  Sw.  kr&ka=to  creep;  Ger.  kriechen. 
(Sfceofc)] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  crawl  along  the  ground;  to  move  with  the 
belly  on  the  ground,  as  a  serpent,  Ac, 

"  .  .  .  but  this  I  have  resolved  on,  to  wit,  to  mn 
when  I  can,  to  go  when  I  cannot  run,  and  to  creep  when  I 
cannot  go."— Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  To  grow  along  the  ground,  a  wall,  or  other 
supports. 

"•  The  grottos  cool,  with  shaded  poplars  crown'd, 
And  creeping  vines  on  arbors  weav'd  around." 

Dryden. 

3.  To  move  forward  without  bounds  or  leaps,  as 
insects. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  move  or  go  with  secrecy,  silently,  or  clan- 
destinely. 

"  Out  of  his  place  he  crept 
So  stille  that  she  nothing  herde." 

Goteer,  i.  72. 


creeper 

2.  To    move    slowly,  either  from  feebleness  and 
infirmity,  or  timidity  or  reluctance. 

"Creeping  like  snail  unwillingly  to  school." 

Shakesp.:  .4.1  You  l.ik*  It,  ii.  7. 

3.  To  move  along  slowly  and  insensibly,  as  time, 
the  seasons,  &c. 

"Accordingly,  so  early  as  the  year  1414,  it  began  to  be 
perceived  that  the  equinoxes  were  gradually  creeping 
away  from  the  21st  of  March  and  September,  where  they 
ought  to  have  always  fallen  had  the  Julian  year  been 
exact,  .  .  ."—Herschel:  Astron.,  5th  ed.  (.1858),  g932. 

4.  To  enter  or  find  the  way  in  insensibly  or  imper- 
ceptibly. 

"By  those  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune  he  creeps,  nay  he 
flies,  into  the  favor  of  poor  silly  women."—  .s/r/m  ;/. 

f5.  (Of  literary  composition):  To  move  along 
with  timidity;  not  to  venture  on  anything  very 
high  or  soaring. 

"Paradise Lost  is  admirable;  but  am  I  therefore  bound 
to  maintain,  that  there  are  no  flats  amongst  his  elevations, 
when  it  is  evident  he  creeps  along  sometimes  for  above  an 
hundred  lines  together?"— Dryifn. 

6.  To  enter  into  the  composition  of.    (Generally 
in  a  bad  sense,  implying  intrusion.) 

"  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  everyone  should  guard 
his  understanding  from  being  imposed  on  liy  the  soph- 
istry which  creeps  into  most  of  the  books  of  argument." — 
Locke. 

7.  To  come  gradually  or  imperceptibly  into  vogue 
or  fashion. 

8.  To  behave  with  servility ;  to  fawn,  to  court. 

"They  were  us'd  to  bend, 
To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles, 
To  come  as  humbly  as  they  used  to  creep, 
To  holy  altars."  Shakesp.:  Troilus,  iii.  8. 

9.  To  feel  a  sensation  as  though  insects,  worms, 
&c.,  were  creeping  over  the  flesh. 

creep,  &.    [CREEP,  u.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  (PI.) :  A  sensation  as  of  insects  or 
worms  creeping  over  the  flesh.    (Colloquial.) 

2.  Afining-enyin.:   The   curving  upward   of   the 
floor  of  a  gallery,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  superin- 
cumbent strata  upon  the  pill  ars.  Opposed  to  thrust, 
which  is  a  depression  of  the  roof, 

"  The  whole  of  the  weight  being  thus  left  to  rest  upon  a 
smalt  area,  the  pillars  were  sometimes  forced  down  into 
the  floor,  which  would  bulge  upwards  and  form  a  creep." 
— Prof.  Oladstone,  in  Cassell's  Technical  Educator,  pt.  viii., 

P.  w. 

crfiep'-er,  s.    [Eng.  creep;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  creeps  or 
crawls ;  any  animal  which  creeps ;  a  reptile. 

"...  not  only  worms  and  serpents,  toads,  frogs,  and 
effs,  but  an  innumerable  host  of  ereepers." — Boyle:  Works, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  382. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut..  Mech.t  Ac.:  A  four-clawed  grapnel  or 
drag,  used  in  dragging  the  bottom  of  a  harbor, 

Eond,  or  well,  to  recover  anything  which  has  been 
>st  overboard,  or  the  body  of  a  drowned  person. 

2.  Mach.:  An  endless  moving  feeding-apron,  or  a 
pair  of  aprons  arranged  one  above  the  other,  hav- 
ing motion  to  feed  fibers  to  or  from  a  machine: 
e.  g.,  the  creeper  which  feeds  the  sliver  or  sheet  of 
fibers  from  the  doffer  of  a  card  ing-machine.  [LAP.] 

3.  Domestic: 

(1)  An  iron  bar  connecting  the  andirons. 

(2)  Small  dogs,  with  low  necks  or  none  at  all, 
used  between  the  usual  andirons  to  support  brands 
above  the  hearth. 

(3)  A  small  solo  or  piece  carrying  spurs,  which 
may  be  attached  to  the  boot,  to  prevent  slipping  on 
ice. 

(4)  A  kind  of  patten  or  clog  worn  by  women. 

4.  Arch.:   Leaves  or  clusters  of  foliage  used  in 
Gothic  buildings  to  ornament  the  angles  of  spires, 
pinnacles,  and  other  parts ;  crotchets. 

5.  Bot.:  A  plant  with  a  creeping  stem  (q.  v.). 
"Plants  that  put  forth  their  sap  hastily,  have  bodies 

not  proportionable  to  their  length;  therefore  they  are 
winders  or  creepers,  as  ivy,  briony,  and  woodbine."—  Bacon. 

6.  Ornithology : 
fl)  Generally: 

(a)  (Sing.):  A  bird,  Certhia  familiaris,  some- 
times called  the  Little  Brown  Creeper. 

lb)  (PI.) :  The  name  commonly  given  to  the  tenu- 
irostral  birds  of  the  family  Certhidae  (q.  v.),  or  to 
those  of  the  typical  sub-family  Certhinte  (q.  v.>. 

(2)  Spec.:  Certhia  familiar  is,  c&\\ed  also  theCom- 
mon  Creeper,  the  Tree  Creeper,  the  Tree  Climber, 
&c.  The  Dill  is  slender  and  curved,  the  head  and 
neck  streaked  with  black  and  yellow-brown,  with  a 
white  lino  above  each  eye ;  back,  rump,  and  scapu- 
lars tawny;  quills  dusky,  tipped  and  edged  with 
white  or  light  brown  ;  coverts  variegated,  a  yellow- 
ish-white bar  across  the  wing;  lower  parts  of  the 
bird  white.  Length,  three  inches.  It  climbs  trees 
and  is  perpetually  in  motion,  but  manages  to  hide 
itself  from  observation.  Nests  in  the  hollows  or 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees ;  egg  six. 
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creephole 

IT  (1)  Brown  Creeper :  [CREEPER,  6  (2).] 

(2)  Bush  Creepers: 

Oniith.:  Birds  of  the  family  Sylvida?,  and  the 
sub-family  Mniotiltina?.  They  are  found  in  the 
warmer  parts,  both  of  the  eastern  and  of  the  west- 
ern hemispheres,  flying  in  small  flocks  and  hunting 
insects  among  bushes,  in  which  also  they  build. 
[MNIOTILTIX.S:.] 

(3)  Tree  Creepers: 

Ornith. :  Birds  of  the  sub-family  Dendrocolaptmse. 
They  are  found  in  the  South  American  forests,  and 
have  the  habits  of  true  creepers. 

(4)  True  Creepers:  [CERTHlNi;.] 

(5)  Trumpet  Cm'iii-r : 
Bot.:  Tecomn  rudicanft. 

(6)  Wall  Creeper :  A  bird,  Tichodroma  muraria, 
which  seeks  after  insects  in  old  walls,  clinging  to 
them  as  the  ordinary  Creeper  does  to  trees. 

creep  -hole,  s.    [Eng.  creep,  and  hole.'} 

1.  Lit. :  A  hole  or  retreat  into  which  an  animal 
may  creep  to  escape  danger. 

2.  Fig.:  A  subterfuge;  an  excuse. 

creep  -Ie,  creep  -j?,  s.  [Gael.  creaban=&  four 
legged  stool.]  A  cutty-stool. 

creepie-chair,  s.  The  chair  or  stool  of  repent- 
ance. 

"  When  I  mount  the  creepie-chair, 
Wha  will  sit  beside  me  there  t" 

Burns:  The  Kantin'  Dog  the  Daddie  fft. 

creep-Ing,  *crepynge,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  f. 
[CEEEP,  t'.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Crawling  or  moving  along  the  ground. 

" .  .  .  of  every  creeping  thing  of  the  earth.  .  .  . " 
.-Oenesis  vi.  20. 

2.  Growing  along  the  ground,  a  wall,  &c. 
"What  are  the  casements  lined  with  creeping  herbs." 

Cowjper:  The  Task,  bk.  iv. 

II.  Fig. :  Moving  cunningly  and  secretly ;  crafty, 
sly. 

"  Very  crafty,  very  cunning. 
Is  the  creeping  Spirit  of  Evil." 

Longfellotc:  Hiawatha,  liv. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  crawling  or  moving  along  the 
ground. 

"They  cannot  distinguish  creeping  from  flying." — 
Dryden. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  moving  cunningly  and  secretly ; 
craft. 

II.  Naut. :  Dragging  by  grapnels  for  the  recovery 
of  a  lost  cable  or  rope.  The  most  remarkable  in- 
stance on  record  is  the  recovery  of  the  Atlantic 
cable,  broken  in  mid-ocean. 

creeping  crow-foot,  s.  Ranunculus  repent,  a 
common  plant,  with  creeping  scions  and  furrowed 
peduncles. 

creeping-ivy,  s.  The  procumbent  form  of  Hedera 
Helix. 

creeping-root,  s. 

Bot. :  A  root,  the  branches  of  which  run  chiefly 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  (Thome.)  The 
game  as  CREEPING-STEM  (q.  v.). 

creeping-sheet,  s.  The  feeding-apron  of  a  card- 
ing-machine. 

creeping-stem,  s. 

Bot.:  A  slender  stem  which  creeps  horizontally 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  sending  out  at 
intervals  roots  and  new  plants.  Example,  Triticum 
repens.  It  is  essentially  the  same  as  a  rhizome, 
only  it  is  subterranean. 

creep  -ing-1?,  adv.    [Eng.  creeping ;  -ly.] 

+1.  Lit . :  In  a  creeping  or  crawling  manner,  as  a 
reptile. 

*II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Slowly,  by  degrees,  imperceptibly. 

"  The  joy,  which  wrought  into  Pygmalion's  mind,  was 
even  such  as,  by  each  degree  of  Zelmane's  words,  creepingly 
entered  into  Philoclea's." — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

.2.  Cunningly,  craftily. 

"How  slyly  and  creepingly  did  he  address  himself  to  our 
first  parents !  which  surely  his  pride  would  never  have  let 
him  do,  could  he  have  effected  their  downfall  by  force, 
without  temptation."— South,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  4. 

•creep  -le,  s.    [CEIPPLE.] 

1.  A  creeper,  a  reptile,  a  creeping  animal. 
"There  is  one  creeping  beast  or  long  creeple  (ae  the 

name  is  in  Devonshire)  that  hath  a  rattle  in  his  tail,  that 
doth  discover  his  age." — Morton. 

2.  A  cripple. 

"  She  to  whom  this  world  must  itself  refer 
As  suburbs  or  the  microcosm  of  her, 
She,  she  is  dead,  she's  dead  when  thou  know' st  this, 
Thou  know'st  how  lame  a  creeple  this  world  is." 

Donne. 
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creep'-mo"use,  a.  &  s.    [Bug.  creep,  and  mouse.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Quiet,  still. 

"You  may  be  ascrccii-Miou*?  HH  you  like."  —  .Vi>s  Ansttn: 
Ma>itfi.-[<l  1'ark,  ch.  XT.  (Davies.) 

B.  -4s  subst. :  A  kind  of  children's  game. 

"Kot  so  old  but  I  can  play  at  <vv. •/,.)„. /MS.- yet:  creep, 
mouse,  creep,  catch  her,  catch  her."—  Carlilr:  The  I'urlitnr- 
hiiiitrrs,  p.  26  (1689). 

"Creep'-?,  a.  [Eng.  creep  ;  -y.]  Crawling  as  with 
fear. 

"  One's  whole  blood  grew  curdling  and  creepy." — Brown- 
ing; The  Glove.  (Davies.) 

Crees.  8.  pi.  The  largest  tribe  of  Algonquin  In- 
dians, living  in  British  America,  north  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

creese,  crease,  s.  [Malay  Jcris,  tres.]  A  crooked 
Malay  dagger. 


Creeses. 


"The  cursed  Malayan  crease." 

Tennyson:  The  Princess,  Pro}.,  21. 

cre-mall-lere  ,  s.   [Fr.] 

Fortif.  :  An  indented  horizontal  outline. 

cre-ma  -nl-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  kre- 
mannymi=to  hang,  to  hang  up.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Melastomacese.  The  species  are 
small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  the  flowers,  which  are 
white,  in  small  panicles,  and  a  blue  or  violet  berry. 
Cremanium  reclinatum  and  C.  tinctorium  furnish  a 
yellow  dye. 

cre-mas  -ter,  s.    [Gr.  kremasttr=&  suspender.] 

Anat.  :  A  muscle,  the  action  of  which  is  to  act  as 
a  suspender  of  one  portion  of  a  complex  apparatus 
in  connection  with  the  bodily  frame  of  a  man. 

cremaster  muscle,  s.  The  same  as  CBEMASTEE 
(q.  v.). 

crem-as'-ter-Io,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cremaster  (q.  v.), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat.  :  Suspensory;  as,  the  cremasteric  fascia, 
cremasteric  artery. 

fere-mate  ',  v.  t.  [Lat.  crematus,  pa.  par.  of  cremo 
=to  burn.J  To  burn;  especially  to  dispose  of  a 
corpse  by  fire  instead  of  burying  it. 

".  .  .  whose  corpse  was  the  first  cremated  in  Amer- 
ica."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  June  21,  1882. 

crS-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  crematio,  from  crematus, 
pa.  par.  of  cremo—  to  burn.J 

1.  Gen.  :  A  burning,  a  destroying  by  fire. 

2.  Spec.  :  The  act  of  cremating  or  disposing  of  a 
corpse  by  burning  instead  of  burying  it. 

"And  the  Ghinois  without  cremation  or  urnal  interment 
of  their  bodies,  make  use  of  trees  and  much  burning, 
while  they  plant  a  pine-tree  by  their  grave."—  Browne: 
Urn  Burial,  ch.  i. 

11  Cremation  was  practiced  among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans.  The  mass  of  the  Hindoos  properly  so 
called  thus  dispose  of  their  dead,  while  the  Moham- 
medans have  recourse  to  burial.  In  1873  an  eminent 
physician,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  advocated  its  intro- 


y, ,  - 

uction into  England  on  sanitary  grounds,  but 
public  feeling  was  against  the  innovation,  and  it 
made  little  progress  there.  Lately,  however,  in 
many  of  the  European  countries  cremation  of  the 
dead  has  received  the  highest  indorsement  of  the 
governments,  while  in  the  United  States  crema- 
tories have  been  established  in  many  of  the  cities. 
In  Europe  there  are  crematories  at  Berlin,  Copen- 
hagen, Geneva,  Hamburg,  London,  Milan,  Paris, 
Rome,  Stockholm,  Vienna,  Zurich,  and  The  Hague. 
The  first  crematory  in  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished at  Washington,  Pa.,  in  1876.  It  was  first 
used  for  the  incineration  or  the  body  of  the  Baron 
de  Palm  in  December  of  that  year.  Other  crema- 
tories have  since  been  established  at  Fresh  Pond, 


N.  Y. :  Germantown,  Pa. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  St.  LouisJ 
Mo. ;  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  San 


cre-ma '-tion-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  cremation;  -ist.]    An 
advocate  of  the  practice  of  cremation. 


crenature 

ere  -ma-tSr-y' ,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  cremator.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  cremation. 

B.  -Is   fubft.:    An  apparatus    for   cremating   a 
corpse. 

"  For  the  second  time  since  its  completion  the  crema- 
tory of  Graceland  Cemetery  was  fired  yesterday  nnd  the 
body  of  a  woman  was  reduced  to  ashes." — Chicago  Inter 
Ocean,  Dec.  21,  1893. 
creme,  s.    [Fr.]    Cream. 

creme  d  absinthe,  s.  A  bitter  aromatic  liquor 
made  from  two  composite  plants,  -I  rtemina  Mutel- 
lintt  and  A.  spicata.  Both  arc  alpine  species. 

•cremeled,  'kremelyd,  a.     [Ger.  kr6meln=to 
crumble  (q.  v.).]    Crumbled,  chopped  fine. 
"  Coloure  hit  with  saf  rone  in  hast, 
And  kremelyd  sewet  of  gchepe." 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  36. 

crem'-6-carp,  s.  [Mod. 'Lut.cremocarpium, from 
Gr.  kremannymi) =to  hang,  to  hang  up,  andfcarpos 
=  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  fruit  consisting  of  an  inferior,  dry, 
indehiscent  pericarp,  with  two  or  more  cells. 
Example,  the  fruit  of  the  Umbelliferw.  De  Can- 
dolle  calls  the  two  halves  of  a  cremocarp  mericarps. 

Cre-m5-lob'-l-d8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cremolobus, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  small  family  of  plants,  order  Brassicacese. 

cre-mol'-i-bus,  s.  [Gr.  kremannymi —to  hang, 
to  hang  up,  and  lobos=the  lobe  of  the  ear.  So 
named  because  the  fruit,  a  silicule,  is  suspended.  1 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Brassicacete,  the  type  of  the 
family  Cremolobidte.  The  species  have  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers  and  are  natives  of  Peru  and  Chili. 

Cre-mo'-na  (1),  s.  [A  town  in  the  north  of  Italy.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  town  mentioned  in  the  ety- 
mology. 

2.  Music:  A  name  given  to  the  violins  made  at 
Cremona  during  the  seventeenth  century  by  Andrea 
and  Antonio  Amati,  and  in   the  beginning  of   the 
eighteenth  century  by  Antonius  Stradivarius,  ms 

Eupilt  and  Giuseppe  Guarnerius,  the  pupil  of 
tradivarius. 

Cremona-fiddle,  s.    The  same  as  CREMONA,  2. 

"  A  lady  whisking  about  Her  long  train,  which  was  then 
the  fashion,  threw  down  and  broke  a  fine  Cremona  fiddle; 
upon  which  Swift  cried  out,  'Mantua,  vselmisereo  nimium 
vicina  Cremona?  T  " — Sheridan:  Life  of  Swift. 

cre-mo  -na  (2) ,  ».  [A  corruption  of  Ger.  krumm- 
horn;  Fr.  cromorne=crooked  horn.] 

Music:  A  reed  stop  in  the  organ.    [CROMORNA.] 

*cre"-mor,  s.  [Lat.]  A  milky  substance ;  a  soft 
liquor  resemoling  cream. 

"  The  food  is  swallowed  into  the  stomach, where,  mingled 
with  dissolvent  juices,  it  is  reduced  into  a  chyle  or 
cremor." — Ray. 

"cremosin,  a.  &  s.    [CRIMSON.] 
cre'-nate,  cre'-na-tSd,  a.   [Mod.  Lat.  crenatus, 
from  cren(i—&  notch. ^ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Notched. 

"The  cells  are  prettily  crenated,  or  notched,  quite  round1 
the  edges;  but  not  striated  down  to  any  depth."— Wood- 
ward. 

2.  Bot.,  etc.  (of  leaves,  <£c.) :    Having  the  teeth 
rounded.    When  these  are  again  crenated  the  term 
used  is  bicrenate.    The  same  as  CHENELLED. 

cre-na'-t6,  a.  [Modern  Lat.,  from  crenatus— 
notched.] 

crenato-den- 
tate,  a. 

Botany,  tftc.: 
Having  the  mar- 
gin with  trian- 
gular notches. 

crenato-ser- 
rate,  a. 

Bot.:  Haying 
the  serrations 
rounded  instead 
of  straight. 

cre-nat'-u- 

la,  8.  [Dimin. 
of  Lat.  crenatus 
(q.v.).] 

ZoOl. :  A  sub- 
genus  of  Mol- 
lusks,genus  Per- 
na.  It  consists 
of  thin,  oblong, 
compressed 
shells.  Eight 
recent  species  are  known  from  North  Africa,  the 
Red  Sea,  and  China,  and  four  fossil.  (Woodward, 
ed.  Tate.) 

ere -na-tUre,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  crenat(us);  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ure.] 

Bot. :  A  crenel,  a  small  rounded  tooth. 


Crenato. 

1.  Crenate  Ground-ivy.  2.  Bicrenate 
Horse-radish.  8.  Crenato-serrateDyas 
Octopelita.  4.  Crenato-dentate  Prim- 
rose. 


boll,    b<5y;     p6ut,    J6wl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sioa  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL. 


crencle 
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crescent 


cren -cle,  *cren-kle,  s.  [Out.  krinkel=&  curl, 
ring ;  Icel.  krin>tlu^a  disk,  circle,  or  orb.] 

Xinit. :  The  same  as  CRINGLE  (q.  v.). 

•cren  -cled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRINKLED.] 

*cre-nel ,  *crenell,  'crenelle,  s.  [0.  Fr.  rrrnel; 
Fr.  cr?nr<i.n  =  i\  battlement,  dimin.  of  O.  Fr.  cren., 
cra»=a  notch;  Lat  crena.]  [C'ARNEL.] 

I.  Fortification : 

1.  A  loop-hole  in  a  parapet,  wall,  or  stockade, 
through  which  to  discharge  musketry. 

2.  A  battlement ;   an  embrasure  in  an  embattled 
parapet. 

"  'Tis  no  deceit !  distinctly  clear 
Crenell  and  parapet  appear. 
While  o'er  the  pile  that  meteor  drear 
ilakes  momentary  pause." 

Scott:  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  9. 

II.  Old  Armor:  The  peak  at  the  crest  of  a  helmet. 

III.  Bot. :  A  rounded  tooth  of  a  crenelled  or  ere- 
nate  leaf.    (Generally  pi.,  crenels.) 

*cre  -nel-et,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  O.  Fr.  crenel.] 
An  embrasure  or  loop-hole. 

"Through  the  sloping  crenelets  of  the  higher  towers." — 
C.  Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  xliii.  (Davies.) 

cre-nel  -la,  s.  [Latinized  dimin.  of  O.  Fr.  crenel' 
So  named  from  having  its  hinge-margin  crenulated 
behind  the  ligament.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-genus  of  Modiola  (Horse-muscle). 
The  shell  is  short  and  tumid,  partly  smooth  and 
partly  ornamented  with  radiating  striae;  interior 
brilliantly  nacreous.  The  species  occur  from  low 
water  to  forty  fathoms  deep,  spinning  a  nest  or 
hiding  among  theroots  of  sea-weeds  and  corallines. 
Twenty-four  species  are  known  from  Britain,  Nova 
Zembla,  New  Zealand,  &c.  Twelve  fossil  species 
have  been  found,  the  latter  from  the  Upper  Green- 
sand  onward. 

fere  -nel-late,  v.  t.  [Mod.  Lat.  crenellatue,  from 
O.  Fr.  crenel.]  [CKENEL.] 

Fort,  (of  a  parapet  or  breast-work)  :  To  furnish 
with  crenelles  or  indentations  for  the  garrison  to 
fire  through. 

ere  -nel-la-ted,  ere  -nel-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Eug.  crenellatte) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Arch.:  Embattled;  furnished  with  crenelles  or 
crenellated  moldings. 

'  .  .  .  the  machicolated  and  crenelated  walla  of  the 
cathedral  close,  .  .  ." — Kemble:  Saxons  in  Eng.,  bk.  ii.t 
ch.  7. 

2.  Her.:  An  epithet  for  an  ordinary,  indented  as 
crenelles. 

crenellated  molding,  s. 

Arch. :   A  description  of  molding  in  which  the 
beads  have  rectangular  dentations. 
*cre-nel-la'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  crenellated 

1.  The  act  of  embattling. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  embattled. 

3.  An  indentation  or  notch. 

4.  An  embrasure.  . 

"  Octavo  ramparts  flanked  with  quarto  crenellations." — 
Lutton:  Caxtons,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  vi.  (Davits. ) 

crS'-nelled,  *carneled,  »kerneled,  a.  [CAH- 

NELED.] 

1.  Fort.  <t  Arch.:  Embattled;  crenellated. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  CRENATE  (q.  v.). 

ere  -nlc,  a.     [Gr.  krene=&  spring;  Eng.  suff.  -t'c.] 

crenlc  acid,  .-•. 

Chem. :  Organic  acids  exist  in  vegetable  mold  and 
in  the  ocherous  deposits  of  ferruginous  waters. 
They  are  extracted  by  boiling  the  deposit  with 
potash,  filtering,  supersaturating  the  liquid  with 
acetic  acid,  and  adding  acetate  of  copper,  which 
gives  a  dark-brown  precipitatecontainingapocreni'c 
acid.  The  filtrate  is  saturated  with  ammonium 
carbonate',  and  acetate  of  copper  again  added, 
which  gives  a  greenish-white  precipitate  containing 
crenlc  acid.  The  precipitates  are  decomposed  by 
suspending  them  in  water  and  passing  H2S  gas 
through  the  liquid.  Crenic  acid  is  obtained  as  a 
pale  yellow  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  its  salts 
are  insoluble.  Crenic  acid  has  an  acid,  astringent 
taste.  Its  formula  is  supposed  to  bo  CnHijOg. 

tcrfi-nl-la  -briis,  s.  [Lat.  crena=a  notch,  t  con- 
nective, and  labruf=a.n  unknown  fish.  So  named 
from  having  the  margin  of  the  preoperculum  den- 
ticulated.] [LABRTTS.] 

Ichthu. :  A  genus  of  spiny  fishes  belonging  to  the 
family  Labridee.  Seven  species  are  British,  viz : 

1.  Crenilabrua  melops  or   tinea:   The   Gilthead, 
Connor,  Golden  Maid,  &c. 

2.  Crenilabrua  norwegicus   or   cornubicus:    The 
Goldfinny  or  Goldsinny. 

3.  Crenilabrua  gibbui :  The  Gibbous  \V  rasse. 

4.  Crenilabrus  luscns :  The  Scale-rayed  Wrasse. 

5.  Crenilabrus multidentatus :  The  Corkling,called  . 
also  Ball's  Wrasse. 

6.  Crenilabrus  rupestris :  Jago  s  Goldsmny. 

7.  Crenilabrus  microstoma:  The  Small-mouthed 
Wrasse  or  Rock-cook. 


cren  -u-late,  cren  -u-la-ted,  a.  [A  dimin.  for- 
mation from  O.  Fr.  crenel.  Cf.  crenellate.] 

But.,  rOc.  :  Finely  crenate,  having  the  margin 
divided  into  small  crenels,  i.  e.,  rounded  teeth. 

ere  -ole,  s.  [Fr.  crfole;  Sp.  crinlto.  a  contr.  of 
i-rinilillii,  dimin.  of  criado—one  brought  up,  bred; 
i-fcur,  Lat.  creo—to  create,  to  bring  up.  I 

1.  A  native  of    the   West  Indies  or  of  Spanish 
A.nerica.  but  not  of  native  parents. 

2.  One  of  any  color  born  within  or  near  the  tropics 
of  America. 

"  At  the  same  time  nn  irregular  nrmy  of  Spaniards, 
Creoles,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians  marched  across 
the  isthmus  from  Panama  .  .  ."—  Miictiulny:  Jlixt.  Kn<j.t 
ch.  xxiv. 

cre-61  -I-an,  s.    [Eng.  creol(e)  ;  -tan.]    A  Creole. 

''  The  moment  a  nobleman  returns  from  his  travels,  a 
Creolinn  arrives  from  Jamaica,  or  a  dowager  from  her 
country  seat,  I  strike  for  a  subscription."  —  Goldsmith: 
Vicar  of  Wakefteld,  ch.  xx.  (  Latham.  ) 

cre-oph'-ll-us,  s.  [Gr.  fcrca«=nesh,  and  philos 
•  .  .  =  a  friend.] 

Entoni.  :  A  genus  of  Beetles  belonging  to  the  order 
Staphylinidae.  Creophilus  majcillosus  is  British. 

ere  -6-sol,  s.  [Eug.,  <fcc.,  creos(ote),  andalcohol?] 


Chem.: 


Dimethyl- 


pyro-catechin.  A  colorless  liquid  found  in  beech- 
tar,  boiling  at  220'.  It  reduces  silver  nitrate  when 
boiling.  It  forms  with  acetic  anhydride  an  acetate, 
which  by  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate, 
and  saponification  with  potash,  yields  vanilinic 
acid. 

ere  -pan$e,  cre'-pane,  s.  [Lat.  crepans,  pr.  par. 
of  crepo=to  burst.] 

Farr.  :  An  ulcer  seated  in  the  forepart  of  a  horse's 
foot  ;  a  wound  in  one  of  the  hind  feet  caused  by  the 
shoe  of  the  other  striking  and  cutting  it. 

crep-I-do-der'-a,  s.  [Gr.  fcrepts,  genit.  krepidos 
=  a  half  boot  worn  by  men,  and  deros=skin  (?).] 

Entomol.:  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Chryso- 
melidee.  It  is  akin  to  Haltica. 

cr§-pld  -U-la,  «.  [Lat.  =  a  small  sandal,  dimin. 
of  crepida—yt  slipper  or  sandal.] 

ZoOl.  :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollusks,  family 
Calyptrseidae  (Bonnet  Limpets).  The  shell  is  oval 
and  limpet-like,  the  hinder  half  of  its  interior  with 
a  shelly  partition.  Known  recent  speciesfifty-four, 
from  the  West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  Africa, 
India,  and  Australia  ;  fossil,  fourteen  species,  from 
the  Eocene  onward. 

ere  -pis,  s.  [Lat.  crepis:  Gr.  krepis=a  plant, 
prob.  Helminthia  echioides.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Composite  plants,  tribe  Lac- 
tucese.  They  are  known  as  Hawksbeards.  Pappus 
soft,  deciduous,  white  in  color;  achenes  without  a 
beak.  Crepis  virens  is  common  in  dry  pastures.  It 
is  from  1  to  3  ft.  high,  and  has  yellow  flowers.  C. 
paludosa  is  found  in  moist  woods  and  rocky  places. 
It  is  6  ft.  high.  C.  lacera.a  Neapolitan  species,  is 
considered  by  the  Southern  Italians  to  be  venom- 
ous. 

crep'-I-tate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  crepitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
crepito=tf>  rattle,  to  creak,  to  crackle,  to  clatter,  to 
rustle,  freq.  of  crepo=ta  rattle,  to  crack,  to  creak. 
Imitated  from  the  sound.  Cf.  Eng.  c  rack.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  crackle  ;  to  burst  with  a  series 
of  short,  sharp  small  reports,  as  salt  does  in  fire. 

2.  Med.:  To  emit  or  give  out  a  kind  of  rattling 
sound.    [CREPITATION,  II.  1.] 

If  To  crepitate  is  to  make  a  series  of  minute  ex- 
plosions ;  to  detonate  is  to  make  a  single  explosion 
with  aloud  report. 

crep'-I-ti-tlng,  pr.  par  ,  a.  &  s.    [CREPITATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Crepitation, 

crep-I-ta  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  crepitation;  Low  Lat. 
crepitatio,  from  crepitatus.]  [CREPITATE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  bursting  with  a  series  of 
minute  explosions,  each  causing  a  short  and  sharp 
but  not  a  loud  noise. 

II.  Technically: 

1-  Med.:  A  certain  rattling  sound  detected  by 
auscultation  in  the  lungs  in  cases  of  pneumonia. 

2.  Surg.  :  The  noise  of  fractured  bones  when  a 
surgeon  feels  them   to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
there  13  a  fracture,  and  in  the  event  of  there  being 
one,  then  at  what  spot. 

crep  I  tfis,  >.  [Lat.]  The  same  as  CREPITA- 
TION (q.  T.), 

crep-on,  «.    [Fr.] 

Fabric  :  A  thin  stuff  resembling  crape,  made  of 
wool,  silk,  or  mixed. 

crept,  pret.  <fe  pa.  par.    [CREEP.] 

•crS-pus'-cle,  *crg-pus  -cule,  ,.  [Lat.  crepus- 
I'/rluiii,  a  dimin.  from  creper=dusky.]  Twilight. 


cre-pus'-cu-lar,  a.    [Lat.  mpiuscul(um) ;  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ar.    In  Fr.  crtpiwnliiirt-.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.:  In  any  way  pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  the  twilight. 

t2.  Fig. :  In  a  state  intermediate  between  light 
and  darkness;  not  very  clear,  somewhat  obscure. 

"  The  application  of  the  rules  of  evidence  to  this  semi- 
historical  and  <-rr]iii*i'itl<ir  period."— Letcis:  Crcd.  Early 
Kum.  Hiit.,  ch.  xiv.,  §  3,  vol.  ii.,  p.  494. 

II.  ZoOl. :  Pertaining  to  animals  which  are  active 
in  the  dusk  or  twilight. 

"  Others  feed  only  in  the  twilight,  as  bats  and  owls, 
and  are  called  crepuscular."  —  Wheictll :  Britlyrwater 
Treatise  (1852;,  p.  S3. 

cre-pus-cu-la'r  -I-a,  s.  [Lat.  crepusctil («m)  = 
the  twilight,  and  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Entom.:  A  tribe  of  lepidopterous  insects,  in- 
cluding those  called  Sphinxes  or  Hawkmoths. 
They  are  twilight  flyers,  as  distinguished  from 
Diurna,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  fly  during  the 
day.  and  Nocturna,  which  fly  by  night.  The  antennas 
of  the  Crepuscularia  taper  to  the  end,  where  they 
have  a  club  which  is  pointed  at  the  apex  instead  of 
the  oval  club  of  the  Diurna  (Butterflies)  or  the 
riliform  antennae  of  the  Nocturna  (Moths).  The 
larvae  have  sixteen  legs,  and  some  of  them  hairs 
on  the  back.  Stainton  calls  the  Crepuscularia  of 
Latreillo  Sphingina,  and  divides  them  into  four 
families,  Zygpenidae,  Sphingidee,  Sesiidee,  and 
-33geriidee  (q.  v.). 

cre-pus  -cu-lme,  a.  [Lat.  crepuscul(nm),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ine.  In  Fr.  crfpusculin,  m.,  crfpus 
culine,  f.]  The  same  as  CREPUSCULAR  and  CREPUS- 
CULODS  (q.  T.). 

"  He  has  made  apertures  to  take  in  more  or  less  light, 
as  the  observer  pleases,  by  opening  and  shutting  like  the 
eye,  the  better  to  fit  glasses  to  crepusculine  observations." 
—Sprat:  Hist,  of  the  K.  S.,  p.  314. 

*cre-pus  -CVl-louS,  a.    [Eng.  crepuscul(e) ;  -OIM.] 

1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  to  the  twilight;  crepuscular. 

2.  Fig. :  Obscure,  not  clear  or  distinct. 

"The  beginnings  of  philosophy  were  in  a  crepusculout 
obscurity;  and  it's  yet  scarce  past  the  dawn." — Qlanvill: 
Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  19. 

•cresce,  'cresyn,  *crees,  f.  i.    [Lat.  cresco.]  To 

grow,  to  multiply. 

"He  bad  hem  cresce  and  multiply." — Cower,  iii.  276. 
*cres  -cence,  s.    [Lat.  crescens,  pr.  par.  of  cresco 
=  to  grow,  to  increase.]    Increase,  increasing. 
"  To  these  adverse,  the  lunar  sects  dissent, 
With  convolution  of  opposed  bent; 
From  west  to  east  by  equal  influence  tend, 
And  toward  the  moon's  attractive  crescence  bend." 
Brookes:  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  iii. 

crescendo  (pron.  cre-shen  -do),  adv.  [Ital.] 
Music:  Increasing;  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
force  of  sound.  Expressed  by  the  sign  -<Z. ,  or  the 
abbreviation  cres.  The  sign  was  first  employed  in 
England  by  Matthew  Locke,  in  1676.  (Stainer  <St 
Barrett.) 

cres  -sent,  *cres  -sent,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  crescent, 
pr.  par.  of  cresco=to  increase,  to  grow.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Increasing,  growing ;  in  a  state  of  increase. 
"  The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
Toward  the  crescent  moon  with  grateful  heart." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 
2*  Crescent-shaped. 

"A  small  crescent  membranous  sac." — Owen:  Anat.  of 
Invertebrates. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Anything  shaped  like  the  moon  in  her  state  of 
increase. 

"  And  two  fair  crescents  of  translucent  horn 
The  brows  of  all  their  young  increase  adorn." 

Pope:  Odyssey. 

2.  The  moon  in  her  state  of  increase,  when  in  her 
receding  from  the  earth  she  shows  a  curved  appear- 
ance terminating  in  points  or  horns. 

"Jove  in  dusky  clouds  involves  the  skies, 
And  the  faint  crescent  shoots  by  fits  before  their  eyes." 

Dryden. 

3.  The  figure  of  a  new  moon  borne  on  the  national 
standard  of  Turkey ;  and  hence  figuratively  used 
for  the  Turkish  power  or  Mohammedanism  itself. 

If  The  Turks  did  not  bring  their  symbol— the 
Crescent— with  them  from  Central  Asia,  but  adopted 
it  on  conquering  Constantinople  in  1153.  Part  of 
that  city  had  been  built  on  the  site  of  Byzantium, 
which  was  a  Greek  city  flourishing  in  Xenophon's 
time.  Being  besieged  in  B.  ('.  340  by  the  Macedo- 
nians, led  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  that  crafty  general  made  nn  effort  to  sur- 
prise the  place  on  a  dark  night.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  nad  their  danger  revealed  to  them  by  a 
"  light "  which  "  shone  suddenly  from  the  north." 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w8t,     h8re,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     sftn;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


crescent-formed 
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cresset 


It  -.-tell,  thomoon,  and  in  gratitude  for  the 


II.  Technically:  placent«>   ' 

l,_Arch.:  A  range  of  buildings  in  the  f.  cres-cgn -tl-ads.  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 


9)  Cow  Cress:  [Cow-CRESS.] 

, -,--,,  ..  ^10)  Dock  Cress:  Lapsana  communm. 

crescentia  (q.  v.),  and  pl.sn«.  •<«(«.  1  The  name  given       II  Pratt  calls  it  Succory  Dock-cress.    ( 


half-moon  or  crescent. 

(i/TI™*hal'r-moon;  an  honorable  ordinary   rep-    byLindiey'to  theordeVCrescentiacea)  (q.  v.).  Holland.) 

resented  sometimes  with  tho  horus  turned  upward.        | cres-cen -tic,  "cres^Sn -tlc-al,  a.    [Eng.  cres- 

cent;  -ic.]    Like  a  crescent ;  crescent-shaped. 


(2)  A  uamp  applied  to  four 
orders  of  knighthood. 

(a)  An  order  instituted  in  1268 
by  Charles  I.,  King  of  Naples 
and  Sicily. 

(6)  A  revival  of  the  first,  insti- 
tuted by  Rene  of  Anjou,  in  1464. 

(c)  An    order    instituted     by 
Mohammed  II.,  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key. 

(d)  An  order  instituted  in  1801 
by  Selim,  Sultan  of  Turkey 

3.  Vet. :  A  defect  in   a    horses  foot,   when   the 
coffin-bone  falls  down. 

4.  Music:  A  musical    instrument,  consisting    of 
a  staff  with  arms  and  suspended  bells,  used  in  a 
band. 

*5.  Agric.  •  An  ox-bow 


This  is 


' .    .    .    disposed  somewhat  in  a  crescent tV  form." — Todd 
&  Bowman:  Ptiysiitl.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x.,  p.  256. 


the  CTess>reemin™tiy  so  called. 
"™ 


« 


Cress:  [(2)] 
Cress : 


tcres-cen -tlc-al-l?,  adv.     [Eng.  crescentical;  ^  Sing..  Tropceolum majus. 

-fu-1     In  shape  or  fashion  of  a  crescent;  crescent-  ({,)  pj. .-  The  order  Tropasolaceip 

wise.  (15)  Land  Cress:  (a)  Barbarea 

'  Fifth  segment  truncate,  sixth  crescenticallv  emarpin-  damine  hirsuta. 


Crescent. 


ate."— Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  113  (1878). 

*eres  -$Ive,  a.  [Lat.  cresco=to  grow,  to  increase.] 
Increasing,  growing. 

"  And  so  the  prince  obscured  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildiiess;  which,  no  doubt. 
Grew  like  the  summer-grass,  fastest  by  night, 
Unseen,  yet  crescire  in  his  faculty." 

Shaktsp.:  Henry  V.,  I.  1. 


prcecox,  (b)  Car- 
(16)"jifeadow*  Cress:  A  book-name  for  Cardamine 

Cress:  Arabis  ThaUana. 

18)  Normandy  Cress:  Barbarea  prcecoz. 

19)  Para  Cress:  Spilanthes  oleracea. 

20)  Penny    Cress:    A    modern    book-name 
Thlaspi  arvense. 

"(21)  Peter's  Cress:  Crithmum  maritimum. 


cre-sol   .     [Eng,&,,o^(o(e),and(aiCoft)oi,.  J™  ^Z^^^  ***** 

er.  kresole.]  (23>  Sc,-aMrre  Cress:  A  species  of  Lepidium  (7), 

"A  credent  abowte  the   nek:  torque,,   torqms,  luna,                   .  CHOorC6H4<  }<\         Also  called  Cresyl  good  for  the  sciatica.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

lunula."—  Catk.  Anglic.                                                                                                                        (tt3.  -       ...         ~— .. —  -•--. 


24)  Spanish  Cress :  Lepidium  Cardamines. 
' 


pn 

is  given  off,  and  the  resulting  compound  fused  with 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shaped   like  a  crescent ;  lunate,    potash ;  then,  dissolving  in  water  and  agitating 
lunatod. 

2.  Bot. :  Resembling  the  figure  of    the  cresc 
Example,  tho  glandular   apex   of   the  invol 
leaves  of  many  Euphorbias.    (Lindley.) 


with'cther,  meta-cresol  is  obtained  as  a  transparent,       (33)   Wart  ( 

icent.    thick  liquid,  boiling  at  201°.  .It  gives  a  blue  color    shaP°df ™^JhB  Sen    .;„.. 

ucral    witb.  fcrric  chloride;  fused  with  caustic  potash  it       (a)  Gen.,  i  >r.i. 


a)  Gen. :  Any  species  of  Arabis. 

b)  Spec.:  Arabis  ThaUana. 

(33)   Wart  Cress:    [So   named   from    the   wart- 
aped  fruitj 

a)  Gen. :  The  genus  Senebiera. 

b)  Spec.:    Senebiera  Coronopus  (Coronopus  Ru- 


g 


Christian  subjects,  in  fact  to  carry  on  a  crusade  against     sote. 
a  aretier»lHilt."—Mr.  Forsyth,  JIT.  P.:   Part.  Deb.     (Times,         cresotic  acid,  s. 
Feb.  17,  1877.) 
cres  -cen-ted,  a.    [Eng.  crescent;  -ed.'] 

1.  Adorned  with  a  crescent  or  crescents. 

2.  Crescent-shaped. 

"  Phoebe  bends  toward  him  crescented." 

Keats,  Endumion,  bk.  iv.       meiting  at  16U' .    It  gives  a  aeep  violet  color  wnn    being   phenyl-propionitril,    CeHs'CHj'CHj-CN  ;   on 

cres-cen  -tl,   in   compos,  only.     [Lat.   crescent,    feme  chloride.  fusing  it  with  potash  it  yielded  a  salt  of  phenyl- 

crescentis,  pr.  par.  of  cresco—to  increase,  increas-       cresp'-Ie,  s.     [Lat.  crassus  piscis= a  coarse  fish.]    propionic  acid. 

ing.]  A  small  whale;  apparently  the  same  with  that  com-       cress-rocket,  s.    Vella  Pseudo-cytisvt. 

monly  called  tho  Grampus. 

crSs-sel  -la,  s.    [Fr.  crecell<;=&  rattle.] 

Eccles.:  A  wooden  rattle.    (Used  as  a  substitute 


ide,  C6H5-CH2-CN  ;  when  heated  to  200°  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  by  boiling  with  alkalies,  it  yields 

Chem.:  CSHSO3  or  C6H3(CH3)  <So-OH    °*ytoluic    phenyl-acetic  acid  Cf,Hs-CH2-rO.pH.    Benzyl  cyan- 

j.        ide  can  also  bo  obtained  synthetically  by  heating 

acids  are   formed   by  heating   the  corresponding    b       yl  cnioride   with    potassium   cyanide.     It  is 
sodium  cresol  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide.    Pure    "  "  CHJ 

para-cresol   yields  para-cresotic  acid,  melting  at    isomeric  with  toluonitril,  Leil4<pf^      water-en -si-, 
148°.    Pure  ortho-cresol  yields  ortho-eresotic  acid,    Nasturtium  officinale,  yields  an  oil,  boiling  at  261 
iltingatieo'.    It  gives  a  deep  violet  color  with    bein™  phenyf-propionltril,    C«H5-dH2-CHj'CN  ;   o 


t  small  whale ;  apparently  t 
prBsconti-ninnatisect  i  monly  called  the  Grampus. 

j    ,      «       rr      •  •*      l    K  "Malcolm  IV.  likewise  gave  them  [the  monks  of  Dun- 

Bot.  I  of  a    pmnated    leaf) :    Having    its   lobes    fermlinel  0  grant  of  the  half  of  the  blubber  (dir— 

I 11..  Vu.n.MlmvloMMM,  Qo  f  hov  ar,r\rf\fn.h  its  dn(l_      iciiuiiuoj   c.  «•"»  _*.<_!. 


equal   Sl'l>ais.     corolla    ctuupaui.     »ic,    «uu  a   ?.iu    u  ,7          tn  tho=o  tho  wf>rH  <-rp«»  i. 

fleshy  tube  and  a  ventricose  5-cleft  unequal  crisped  plants.    1 

limbl  stamens  4,  didynamous,  with  tho  rudiments  second  one  m  a  compound  term. 

of   a  fifth ;  fruit  gourd-like,  with  a  solid  external  "His  court  with  nettles,  moats  wit 

shell,  and  an  internal  one-celled  pulpy  many-seeded 

cavity.    The  genus  consists  of  large  trees  with  soli- 


n  used  as  the    n"o^r~erected,  and  its  modern  use  is  principally  at 

wharves  and  boat-landings. 

its  with  or «»«  8t°f  d:R,  «  Far  downward,  in  the  castle-yard, 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  m.  18L  Fu)1  ma       a  tQrch  and  m^t  glare(1... 

T  Halliwell  thought  that  in  one  ancient  manu-  Scott:  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ill.  26. 


hardshell  is  used  for  a  bottle,  and  m  Bermuda  for    any  other  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus.  nnnru,r4>«n  •  An  iron  h,        torrac-ott         I  fire 

a  pitcher  with  which  to  draw  water  for  drinking       f    1)  American  Cress:  Barbarea  Prcfcox.     It  is       II.  Coopering .An  IT  _et  orcajfet  onoi     m, 

•----  —J  — ' '—    cultivated.     It  is  called  also  the    Belleisle  Cress    char  the  inside  of 


and  other  purposes  from  the   inclosed  rain-water    c 


tanks. 


(q-  v.). 


flexible. 


, 
of   a  cask,  and  make  the  staves 


boll,    b6f;     p6nt,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  ----  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun; 


chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     »his;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-Uon,      -?ion  =  zhiin.     -tions,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


crest 

crest,  »creast.  *creste,  *crist,  *.  [O.  Fr.  cre«<e, 
from  Lat.cri«fa.J 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  plume  or  tuft  of  feathers  or  comb  on  the  top 
of  the  head  of  a  bird. 

"The male hasalsoasmall,  longitudinal,  leaden-colored, 
fleshy  crest  or  comb." — Darwin:  Desc.  of  Man  1.1871),  pt.  ii., 
ch.  xiv.,  vol.  ii.,p.  129. 

2.  Any  tuft  or  excrescence  on  the  head  of  an  ani- 
mal. 

"  Oft  he  bowed 
His  turret  crest,  and  sleek  enamelled  neck." 

JUttvn:  P.  L.,  ii.  525. 

3.  In  the  same  senses  as  B.  4. 

"  The  crag  is  won,  no  more  is  seen 
His  Christian  crest  and  haughty  mien." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

II.  Figuratively: 
1.  A  badge. 

"  Let's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn, 
"Tis  not  the  devil's  crest." 

Shakesp.:  Jfeos./or  3feos.,  ii.  iv. 

*2.  The  end,  the  extreme,  the  top. 
"Two  goldun  ryngis,  the  whiche  thou  shult  pntte  in 
either  creente  of  the  broche.'* — Wycliffe:  Exod.  xxviii.  23. 
•3.  Pride,  spirit,  courage,  fire. 

"  Bristle  up 
The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity." 

Shakes?.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

4.  The  ridge  or  top_  of  a  wave. 

5.  The  lidge  or  highest  part  of  a  mountain  or 

"Pierce  then  the  heavens,  thou  hill  of  streams!    . 
And  make  the  snows  thy  crest!" 

Hemans:  Eryrl  Wen. 

*6.  A  balk  or  ridge  of  land. 
"  Creyate  of  londe  eryyde.    Porca." — Prompt.  Parv. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  ridge  of  a  roof ;  hence  crest-tiles,  which 
lie  on  the  comb  of  a  roof  and  shed  water  both  ways. 

(2)  Any  ornament  or  carved  work  on  the  top  or 
ridge  of  anything;  also  used  for  the  ornamental 
finishing  surrounding  a  screen  or  canopy  of  a  build- 
ing. 

2.  Engin.  &  Fort. :  The  top  of  a  parapet,  embank- 
ment, slope,  or  wall. 

3.  Vet . :  The  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  a  horse. 
[CREST-FALLEN.] 

4.  Heraldry: 

(1)  A  plume  or  tuft  of  feathers,  hair,  or  other 
siimliur  material,  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  helmet  j 
and  hence,  sometimes  the  helmet  itself. 

"  So  Baying,  a  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high, 
Which  hung  not,  but  so  swift  with  tempest  fell 
On  the  proud  crest  of  Satan,    .    .    ." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  bk.  vi. 
*(2)  The  ornament  on  the  helmet. 

(3)  A  figure  originally  representing  the  ornament 
on  the  helmet,  but  now  used  to  denote  any  figure 
placed  on  a  wreath,  coronet,  or  cap  of  maintenance, 
above  the  helmet  and  shield  in  a  coat  of  arms. 

If  Crests  are  of  considerable  antiquity.  Their 
first  introduction  is  attributed  by  Herodotus  to  the 
Carians ;  and  their  revival  to  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  who  in  1189  wore  one,  consisting  of  a  plume 
of  feathers,  in  his  helmet. 

5.  Bot. :  A  fleshy  appendage  of  fruits  and  seeds  in 
the  form  of  a  crest.  The  middle  lobe  of  the  inferior 
petal  of  the  Polygala  is  in  the  form  of  a  crest. 
(Balfour.) 

6.  Anat. :  A  prominent  border  or  elevation  run- 
ning some  way  along  the  surface  of  a  bone.    It  is 
called  also  a  line  or  ridge.     Thus  there  is  an  ex- 
ternal occipital  crest,  a  nasal  crest,  a  spheuoidal 
crest,  Ac. 

crest-fallen,  a. 

1,  Ordinary  Lang.  <t  Fig. :  Dispirited,  dejected, 
abashed. 

"  When  I  have  feasted  with  Queen  Margaret? 
Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  crest-falVn: 
Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride." 

Shakesp.:  Uen.  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Vet.:  A  term  used  when  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  upon  which  the  mane  grows  sinks  down  on 
either  side. 

crest- tile,  s. 
Architecture : 

1.  A  saddle-tile,  one  having  a  double  slope,  on 
the  ridge  of  a  roof.     It  is  also  called  a  ridge-tile 

2.  In  Gothic   architecture   tiles   decorated  with 
leaves,  foliage,  or  similar  design,  which  run  up  the 
sides  of  a  gable  or  ornamented  canopy. 

*crest- wounding,  a.    Wounding,  t.  e.,  disgrac- 
ing one's  nobility  ;rattainting.  . 
"  O  unseen  shame  (  invisible  disgrace  ! 

O  unfelt  sore  !  crest-wounding  private  scar  I 
Reproach  is  stamp' d  in  Collatinus'  face, 
And  Tarqnin's  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar." 

Shakeep.:  Ike  Sape  of  Lucrece,  827-80. 
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crest,  *creast,  »crestyn,  r.  t.    [CREST,*.] 
*1.  Toornameut  or  furnish  with  a  civst. 
"Crestyii  or  arayyn  wyth  a  create.    Cristo." — Prompt. 
Parv. 
*2.  To  serve  as  a  crest  for. 

"  His  legs  bestrul  the  ocean:  his  reared  iirm 
Created  the  world:  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tnned  spheres." 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  unil  Cleop.,  V.  2. 

3.  To  form  a  crest  or  top  to ;  to  crown. 

*  The  feudal  towers  that  cresf  its  height 

Frown  in  unconquerable  might." 
Hemans:  The  Truubuduttr  and  A'lC/i.  Of  !</•  fie  Lion. 

*4.  To  mark  with  lines  or  streaks,  as  the  plume  of 
a  helmet. 

"  Like  as  the  shining  skie  in  summer's  night, 
What  time  the  dayes  with  scorching  heat  abound, 
Is  creasted  all  with  lines  of  fierie  light, 
That  it  prodigious  seemes  in  common  peoples  sight." 
Spenser:  F.  «.,  IV.  i.  13. 

crest -ed,  «.    [Eng.  crest;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Adorned  with  or  wearing  a  crest. 

"  On  his  brave  head  a  created  helm  he  plac'd." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xv.  565. 

2.  Wearing  a  comb. 

"  The  created  bird  shall  by  experience  know, 
Jove  made  not  him  his  master-piece  below." 

Dryden:  Cook  and  Fox. 

3.  Surmounted  or  crowned. 

II.  Botany:  Having  an  elevated,  irregular,  or 
notched  ridge,  resembling  the  crest  of  a  helmet. 
(Used  chiefly  of  seeds  or  of  the  appendages  of  the 
anthers  in  some  heaths,  as  Erica  triflora,  and  E, 
comosa.) 

"The  petal  becomes  crested  as  in  Pol/gala," — Balfour: 
Bot.,  §  872. 

IT  (1)  Crested  Dog's-tail  Grass : 

Bot.:  Cynosurus  cristatus.  A  grass  a  foot  or  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  with  a  second  raceme,  and  3-5 
flowered  spikelets. 

(2)  Crested  Grebe: 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Ornith.:  A  Grebe,  Podiceps  cris- 
tatus. It  is  called  more  fully  the  Great  Crested 
Grebe,  or  sometimes  the  Great  Tippeted  Grebe, 
or  merely  the  Grebe.  [GREBE.] 

crest'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.&s.    [CREST,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  ad}.:    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  adorning  with  a  crest. 

fcrest'-lSss,  a.    [Eug. crest;  -less.]    Destitute  of 
or  not  entitled  to  a  crest ;  not  of  a  noble  family. 
"  His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  son  to  the  Third  Edward,  king  of  England. 
Spring  crestless  yeomen  from  so  deep  a  root?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

crest  -ma-rine,  s.  [Eng.  crest,  and  marine.']  A 
plant,  Crithmum  maritimum. 

ere -syX  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  creosote  (q.  v.);andGr. 
hyle=  .  .  .  matter  as  a  principle  of  being.] 

Chem.:  An  aromatic  monad  radical  (C6H4'CH3)'. 

cre-sf  I'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  cresyl;  -tc.]  Pertaining  to 
cresyl. 

cre'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  (as  adj.)=from  Crete,  (as  subst.) 
=Cretan  earth,  i.  e.,  chalk,  or  a  similar  kind  of 
earth.]  Chalk. 

creta  preeparata,  s. 

Phar.:  Prepared  chalk,  CaCOj.  Chalk  freed 
from  most  of  its  impurities  by  elutriation,  and 
afterward  dried  in  small  masses,  which  are  usually 
of  a  conical  form.  Used  in  Hydrargyrum  cum 
Creta,  Mistura  Crete,  Pulvis  Crete  aromaticua, 
Pulvis  Crete  cum  Opio.  Chalk  is  an  antacid,  and 
acts  as  an  astringent.  It  is  used  in  cases  of  diar- 
rhoea. 

cre-ta'-ce-ous,  a.    [Lat.  cretocetw=chalk-like.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  chalk. 

"Nor  from  the  sable  ground  expect  success, 
Nor  from  cretaceous,  stubborn  and  jejune." 

Philips. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Min.,   ^Geol.,   etc.:    Consisting   in    larger    or 
smaller  amount  of  chalk. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  colors) :  Like  chalk,  chalky ;  very  dull 
white  with  a  dash  of  gray. 

IT  (I)  Cretaceous  system  or  formation: 
Geol. :  The  system  or  formation  of  which  at  least 
in  England  and  some  other  countries,  chalk  (Latin 
creta)  is  the  characteristic  rock.  Pure  chalk  of 
nearly  uniform  aspect  and  composition,  stretches 
from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to 
the  Crimea,  a  distance  of  abontl,311  English  miles : 
the  breadth  of  this  great  band,  from  the  south  of 


Crete 

Sweden  to  the  south  of  Bordeaux  in  France,  being 
about  966  miles.  But  this  area  does  not  measure 
the  superficial  area  of  the  chulk  formation,  which 
is  founded  not  on  the  mineral  character  of  chalk  or 
any  other  rock,  but  on  contemporaneousness  of  de 
posit,  as  proved  by  the  identity,  or  at  least  the  close 
similarity,  of  the  organic  remains.  [CRETACEOUS 

PERIOD.] 

The  Cretaceous  formation  lias  generally  been 
divided  into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  series,  the  for- 
mer familiarly  called  the  Chalk  aud  the  latter  the 
Greensand.  Chalk  is  not  a  bad  popular  name  for 
the  first  series,  but  Greensand  is  less  appropriate. 
the  green  or  chloritic  grains  which  originated  tin- 
name  being  local  and  uncharacteristic.  A  better 
term  is  Neocomian,  from  Neocomium,  the  old  Latin 
name  of  Neufchatel,  where  it  is  extensively  depos- 
ited. 

Lyell,  in  his  "Student's  Elements  of  Geology 
(1871),  the  last  edition  of  his  Manual  or  Elements, 
thus  divided  the  Cretaceous  rocks  and  the  period 
during  which  they  were  laid  down  • 

(a)  Upper  Cretaceous  or  Chalk  period  : 

1.  Maestricht  Beds  and  Faxoe  Limestone. 

2.  Tipper  White  Chalk,  with  flints. 

3.  Lower  White  Chalk,  without  flints. 

4.  Chalk  Marl. 

6.  Chloritic  Series,  or  Upper  Greensand. 
6.  Gault. 

(&)  Lower  Cretaceous  or  Neocomian  : 


1.  Upper  Neocomian 


Wealden  Beds 
CUpper  part). 


In  his  Abridged  General  Table  of  Fossiliferous 
Strata,  given  in  the  same  work,  the  classification  is  : 

10.  Maestricht  Beds. 

11.  White  Chalk. 

12.  Chloritic  Series. 

13.  Ganlr. 

14.  Neocomian. 

15.  Wealden. 

The  Cretaceous  formation  is  the  uppermost  mem- 
ber of  the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  rocks.  The  Weal- 
den rocl  !iL 
parts  flu 

whiie  Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms  were  absent.  It 
was  still  the  reign  of  reptiles  and'  specially  of  the 
giant  Iguanodon,  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Blantell. 
With  the  Lower  Neocomiau  marine  conditions 
began  and  continued  till  the  end  of  theCretaceous 
period;  the  water,  when,  the  chalk  was  deposited, 
being  apparently  deep.  The  seas  of  those  times 
were  inhabited  by  such  cephalopodous  genera  as 
Ammonites,  Baculites,  Hamites,  and  Turnlites, 
while  among  the  lamellibranchiate  niolluskS'Was 
the  abnormal  genus  Hippurites.  Where  islands 
existed  pterodactyls,  winged  reptiles,  flew  forth, 
though  birds  doubtless  existed  too.  But  the  organ- 
isms whose  remains  have  left  the  most  extensive 
traces  were  minute  foraminiferous  animals,  Globi- 
gerinee,  and  humble  plants  called  Diatoms,  the 
former  forming  chalk,  and  the  latter,  aided  by 
sponges,  forming  flint.  (Lyell,  <£c.) 

(2)  Cretaceous  period  : 

Geol.  :  The  period  from  first  to  last  during  which 
the  Cretaceous  formation  was  in  process  of  deposi- 
tion. The  gap  between  the  Cretaceous  aud  the 
Eocene  rocks,  as  yet  very  partially  filled  up,  indi- 
cates a  great  lapse  of  geological  time  the  history 
of  which  is  still  unknown.  One  or  two  arches  have 
been  cast  from  the  side  of  the  Secondary,  and  one  or 
two  from  that  of  the  Tertiary,  across  fragments  of 
the  chasm,  but  the  mass  of  it  still  remains  nn- 
bridged.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  thinks  that  the  gap 
may  be  as  great  as  all  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
from  the  Eocene  till  now. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  we  are  living  in  the 
Cretaceous  period.  [CHALK.]  Nor  is  it  true,  as 
many  unacquainted  with  geology  believe,  that 
recent  discoveries  have  proved  the  Cretaceous 
period  less  remote  than  it  was  formerly  held  to  be. 
The  discovery  that  certain  cretaceous  species  and 
genera  once  deemed  extinct  still  exist,  does  not 
bring  cretaceous  times  one  day  nearer:  it  only 
shows  that  vastly  remote  as  they  are,  they  have  not 
produced  as  great  a  revolution  as  they  were  held  to 
have  done  in  the  character  of  the  animal  life. 

tcrS-ta'-se-ous-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  cretaceous;  -ly.\ 
In  a  manner  like  chalk  ;  as  chalk. 

Ore  -tan,  *Cre'-tI-an,  a.&s.  [Eng.  Cret(e);  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  island  of 
Crete. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Crete. 
"  The  Cretian*  are  alway  liars,    .    .    ."—  Titus  I.  12. 

•crS-ta'-ted,  a.  TLat  cretatus.}  Rubbed  or 
made  white  with  chalk. 

Crete,  s.  A  large  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  now  belonging  to  Turkey;  it  is  also  called 
Candia. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6.    w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,  '  wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     sftn;     mute,     cfib,     cttre,     unite,     cSr,     rUle.     fill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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ere  -tic,  *cre  -tick,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  creticus  (pes)  ; 
Gr.  krctikos  pou«=the  Cretan  foot  or  measure.] 

A.  .-Is  substantive: 

Pros.:  A  measure  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry;  a 
poetic  foot  consisting  of  one  short  syllable  between 
two  long  ones  -  v  -. 

"The  first  verse  here  ends  with  a  trochee,  and  the  third 
with  a  cretic."  —  Bentley:  Z>)38.  upon  Phalaris. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

Pros.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  measure  described 
under  A. 


ere  -tl~cls.m,  s.    [Latin  creticus;  Gr. 
pertaining  to  Crete,  and  suif  .  -ism.']    The  same  as 
CBETISM  (q.  v.). 

ore  -tin,  s.  [Fr.  cretin.  By  some  believed  to  be 
from  Lat.  Christianus,  because  helpless  imbeciles 
appeal  to  Christian  sympathy.  More  probably 
from  Fr.  kreide,  cr(«e=chalk,  from  the  blanched 
appearance  of  the  cretin's  skin.]  The  name  given 
in  the  Valais  and  other  Alpine  valleys  to  one  suffer- 
ing from  a  particular  kind  of  idiocy  prevalent  there. 
[CRETINISM.] 

ere  -tln-l§m,  s.    [Fr.  cretinisme.] 

Physiol.  <&  Med.:  A  kind  of  -idiocy  prevalent  in 
various  Alpine  valleys.  In  most,  if  not  in  all  cases, 
the  afflicted  person  has  an  ugly  swelling  called  a 
goitre  on  his  neck.  This  varies  in  size  from  a  wal- 
nut to  a  quartern  loaf.  The  existence  of  such  a 
protuberance  does  not,  however,  necessarily  imply 
idiocy.  The  mental  deficiency  varies  in  degree, 
being  in  some  cases  so  groat  that  the  unhappy  pter- 
son  thus  affected  is  unable  to  do  anything  for  him- 
self, and  cannot  even  articulate  words,  but  makes  a 
sound  like  that  of  the  inferior  animals  :  in  others 
there  are  some  faint  glimmerings  of  mind.  Various 
causes  of  the  disease  have  been  assigned. 

cre'-tlgm,  s.  [Gr.  JfcrcKsmos=Cretan  behavior, 
i.  e.,  lying.!  A  lie,  a  falsehood.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  old  proverb  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  in  Titus 
i.  12.  [CEETAN.] 

•  crSt  -inne,  s.    [Fr.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  cotton  fabric  manufactured 
with  pictorial  patterns  printed  on  one  side.  It  is 
used  for  curtains,  furniture  covers,  &c. 

tcre'-toge,  a.  [Lat.  cretosus,  fromcreto=chalk.] 
Chalky. 

creutz-er,  «.    [KEEUTZEE.] 

creuz  (i  silent),  ».    [Fr.=hollow.] 

Engin.  &  Sculpt.  :  The  reverse  of  relief  ;  thus,  to 
carve  en  creux  is  to  carve  below  the  surface. 

crS-vasse',  «.  [Fr.  crevasse;  Prov.  crebassa; 
Low  Lat.  crepatia,  from  crepo=to  rattle,  to  crack, 
to  creak.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  crevice,  a  chink.    [CEEVICE.] 

2.  A  break  in  the  embankment  of  a  river  ;  an  arti- 
ficial lake,  tank,  &c.,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
water.    (American.) 

(1)  Gen.  :  A  crack  or  fissure  in  any  body,  as  in  an 
embankment. 

(2)  Spec.  :  A  long  deep  fissure  in  the  snow  and  ice 
of  a  glacier.    [II.  J 


Crevasse. 


II.  Geol.  &  Ord.  Lang. :  A  deep  fissure  in  the  snow 
and  ice  of  a  glacier,  in  general  extending  to  the 
rocky  mountain  side  on  which  the  glacier  rests. 

crevasse-stopper,  s.  A  kind  of  floating  dock 
which  is  brought  broadside  against  the  bank  and 
sunk  in  place,  to  act  as  a  dam.  When  it  is  fairly 
anchored,  the  sheet-piling  is  driven  down  into  the 
bed  both  on  the  chord  and  arc  side  of  the  structure. 
(Knight.) 

crev-et,  s.    [CEUET.]    A  crucible  or  melting-pot. 


crev  -Ice,  *oravas,  "crevase,  *crevesse,  *cre- 
Vis,  'crevisse,  s.    [Fr.  crevasse,  from  Fr.  crerer= 
to  burst  asunder,  from  Lat.  ere/Jo.]  A  crack,  a  cleft, 
a  narrow  opening,  a  fissure.    [CBEVASSE.] 
"And  still,  fill  deadly  nim'd  and  hot, 
From  every  crei'ice  comes  the  Khot." 

Hyrun:  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  v.  29. 

•crev  -Ije,  v.  t.  [CBEVICE,  s.]  To  crack,  to  flaw, 
to  make  a  crevice  in. 

"  So  laid,  they  are  more  apt  in  swnpgm^r  down  to  pierce 
with  their  points,  than  in  the  jacent  posture,  jiud  so  to 
crevice  the  wall."  —  Wotton:  Architecture. 

crSv-I$ed,  a.  [Eng.  crevic(e);  -eci.]  Full  of 
crevices  or  chinks. 

"  Trickling  through  the  crevic'd  rock." 

Cniiuimjlnim:  Day. 

crew,  *crue  (ew  as  u),  «.    [Icel.  kru,  grii,  grui= 
a  swarm,  a  crowd  ;  krua=to  swarm.    (Skeat.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  associated  or  assembled 
for  any  purpose. 

"  The  king's  owne  troupe  came  next,  a  chosen  crew, 
Of    all    the  campe   the    strength,    the   crowne,    the 
flowre." 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  bk.  xvii.,  g  29. 

3.  Used  spec,  in  a  bad  sense  :  a  gang,  a  mob. 

"  He  was  ably  assisted  in  the  work  of  extortion  by  the 
crew  of  parasites  who  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  and 
laughing  with  him."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  £ny.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Nautical: 

1.  The  company  of  seamen  who  man  a  boat,  ves- 
sel, or  ship.    Properly  the  term  includes  officers  as 
well  as  men,  but  it  is  now  generally  restricted  to 
the  latter. 

".  .  .  the  Tarentines  sank  four  of  the  ships,  and  took 
one  with  the  crew"  —  Lewis:  Cred.  Ear.  Roman  Hist.  (1855), 
oh.  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  g  87,  vol.  ii.,  p.  476. 

2.  The  men  assisting  a  gunner,  boatswain,  or  car- 
penter. 

crew,  pret.  of  v.    [Caow,  r  .] 

crew  -el  (ew  as  fl),  "crewell,  'cruel,  s.  &  a. 
[Etym.  uncertain  ;  possibly  the  same  as  Dut.  kletvel 
=  a  clew  or  ball  of  thread.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  Fine  two-threaded  worsted,  used  to 
ornament  the  dresses  of  servants  and  the  lower 
classes  in  the  sixteenth  century,  principally  for 
garters,  girdles,  fringes,  &c. 

"With  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  crimson  yarn, 
Or  scarlet  crewel,  in  the  cushion  fix'd." 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  i.,  63,  54. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  material  described  in  A. 

"Ere  we  contribute  a  new  crewel  garter 
To  his  most  worsted  worship." 

B.  Jonson:  Alchemist. 

crew  -Slg  (ew  asu),8.  pi.  [A  corruption  of  Fr. 
fcrouelles.]  The  scrofula. 

"...  having  a  beloved  child  sick  to  death  of  the 
crewels,  was  free  to  expostulate,  .  .  ."  —  Scott:  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xlvii. 

crex,  s.    [Imitated  from  the  voice  of  the  bird.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  grallatorial  birds,  family 
Rallidee,  sub-family  Rallinee.  Crex  pratensis  is  the 
Corn-crake  (q.  v.). 

Cr8y'-at,  «.  [The  name  of  the  plant  in  various 
languages  and  dialects  in  India.]  Andrographis  or 
Jueticia  paniculata.  It  is  the  basis  of  a  celeorated 
French  bitter  tincture  called  Drogue  amere. 

crib,  *cribbe,  *cryb,  'crybbe,  «.  [A.  S.  crib, 
cryb.  Cogn.  with  Dut.  krib;  Icel.  krubba;  Dan. 
krybbe;  O.  H.  Ger.  chripfa;  M.  H.  Ger.  kripfe  ;  Ger. 
krippe.J 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  A  rack  or  manger  of  any  beast. 

"  In  a  cryb  was  he  layde." 

Towneley  Mynt.,  p.  117. 

2.  A  stall  for  cattle. 

"Where  no  oxen  are,  the  crib  is  clean:  but  much  in- 
crease is  by  the  strength  of  the  ox."  —  Prov.  xiv.  4. 

*3.  A  wicker-basket. 

"  They  putte  hym  in  a  litel  oribbe,  ischape  as  a  lite  bote, 
and  dede  nym  in  to  the  see."  —  Trevisa,  iv.  358. 

4.  A  child's  cot. 

5.  A  small  cottage,  a  hovel. 

"Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee    .    .    . 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great  ?" 
Shakeip.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

6.  A  reel  for  winding  yarn.    (Scotch.) 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  stolen,  a  theft  ;  a  plagiarism. 

2.  A  translation  or  key  used  by  schoolboys,  &c. 
(Colloquial.)    (Lytton:  Pelham,  ch.  ii.) 

*3.  The  stomach.  (Slang.) 

4.  A  house.    [CKACK,  v.,  A.  TT  (I)-] 


B.  Technically: 

1.  Ayric.:  A  granary  with  slatted   sides  for  ear 

2.  Timber  trade:  A  small  raft  of  timber.    (Cana- 
dian.) 

S.  Civil  Engineering:  A  structure  of  logs  to  bo 
anchored  with  stones.  Cribs  are  used  for  bridge- 
piers,  ice-breakers,  dams,  &c.  [DAM.] 

4.  Cants: 

(1)  A  popular  name  for  the  game  of  cnbbage. 

(2)  In  the  game  of  cribbage,  a  hand  of   cards 
made  up  of  two  thrown  out  by  each  playor. 

crib-biter,  s. 

Veterinary:  A  horse  giving  to  crib-biting  (q.  v.). 

41  ...  there  is  no  surer  test  of  neglectful  supervision 
than  the  existence  of  a  criuJittrr,  or  of  a  sore-back."— 
Day:  The  Kace-hvrse  in  Training,  1880,  ch.  v.,  pp.  31-8. 

crib-biting,  s. 

Veterinary:  A  bad  habit  in  a  horse,  often  occa- 
sioned by  uneasiness  in  breeding  of  teeth,  and  from 
being  ill-fed  when  hungry.  It  consists  in  seizing 
in  the  teeth  the  manger,  rack,  &c.,  and  sucking  la 
the  air  with  a  peculiar  noise,  technically  known  as 
wind-sucking.  It  frequently  causes  colic  or  gripes- 

"Horses  when  idle  often  contract  bad  habits  —  crib- 
biting,  wind-sucking,  kicking  in  the  stable."—  Day:  The 
Race-horse  in  Training,  ch.  v.,  p.  37. 

crib-strap,  a. 

Menage:  A  neck-throttler  for  crib-biting  and 
wind-sucking  horses. 

Crib,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CEIB,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  shut  up  in  a  crib  or  narrow  habita- 
tion ;  to  confine. 

"  Now  I  am  cabin'  d,  crtbb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.'' 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  S. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  steal,  to  appropriate,  to  plagiarize. 
"...    I  have  a  habit  of  never  writing  letters  but  at 

the  office  ;  'tis  so  much  time  cribbed  out  of  the  Company." 
—  Lamb:  Essays  of  Elia;  Letter  to  Wilson. 

*B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  shut  up  or  confined  in  a  crib. 

"Who  sought  to  make  the  glory  of  the  nation  and 
Church  truckle  under  a  Scotch  canopy,  and  bishops  to  crib 
in  a  presbyterian  trundle-bed."  —  Up.  Gauden:  Anti-Baal- 
Berith,  1661,  p.  35. 

crlb-bage  (bage  as  big),  *crib-bldge,  s.  [Prob. 
fromcrt6,s.] 

Cards:  A  game  at  cards  played  usually  by  two 
players,  but  sometimes  by  three  or  even  four.  Tho 
whole  pack  of  cards  is  used,  and  the  leader  deals 
out  five  (or  sometimes  six)  cards  to  each  player. 
The  crib  is  made  up  of  two  cards  thrown  out  by 
each  player,  the  non-dealer  discarding  first.  Tho 
points  are  counted  by  the  number  of  separate  sets 
of  fifteen  formed  by  the  pips,  and  also  by  pairs  of 
any  cards  and  runs  or  successions  of  three  or  more 
cards  in  regular  order.  The  crib,  or  cards  dis- 
carded, belong  to  the  dealer,  who  scores  all  the 
points  gained  by  it. 

"  For  cardes,  the  philologie  of  them  is  not  for  an  essay. 
A  man's  fancy  would  be  summ'd  up  in  cribbidge."  —  John 
Hall:  Horce  Vacivae,  p.  150  (1646). 

cribbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CEIB,  v.  ] 
crlb'-blng,  pr,  par.,  a.  &  s,    [CEIB,  «.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.  :   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  inclosing  in  a  crib  or  narrow 
place. 

2.  Fig.  :  Stealing,  thieving,  plagiarizing. 

II.  Min.  :  Internal  lining  of  a  shaft  with  frame- 
timbers  and  plank-backing,  to  prevent  caving,  stop 
percolation  of  water,  &c.  The  different  styles  are 
known  as  spiking-cribs  and  wedging-cribs. 

*crlb'-ble,  8.  &  a.  [Lat.  cribellum,  dimin.  of 
cribrum=&  sieve.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  sieve. 

2.  Coarse  flour  or  meal. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Coarse,  as  flour  or  meal. 

*cribble-bread,  s.  Bread  made  of  coarse,  un- 
sifted flour. 

"The  gardens,  with  digging  for  novelties,  are  turned 
over  and  over,  because  we  will  not  eat  common  cribble 
bread."  —  Transl.  ofBullinyer's  Sermons,  p.  243. 

*crlb'-ble,  v.  t.    [CEIBBLE,  s.]    To  sift,  to  riddle. 
•crlb'-bled,  pa.par.  or  a.    [CEIBBLE,  ».] 
*crlb'-bllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CEIBBLE,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  sifting  or  riddling. 


boll,    btfy;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  sbus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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cribella 

CrI-bel  -1^,,  s.  [From  Lat.  cribeUuni  —  &  small 
•eiove,  dimiu.  of  crtorum— a  sieve.] 

Zodl.:   A  Reims  of  Star-fishes,  family  Astoriadae, 

•  sub-family  Solasterinae.    There  are   but  few  rays, 

covered  with  ^pine-bearing  warts;  the  intrrmi-diat'- 

space?  porous,  with  the  avenues  bordered  by  two 

sets  of  spii 

*cri-bra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  cribratus,  pa.  par.  of 
crifrro=toflift.]  The  act  of  sifting  or  separating  by 
means  of  a  sieve. 

crl-bra-tbr -e§,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  cn'6ro  =  to 
sift.  So  called  from  the  way  in  which  the  birds 
take  their  food.] 

Ornith. :  Macgillivray's  name  for  a  section  of  the 
Wading  Birds.  It  contains  the  Geese  and  the 
Ducks.  The  name  has  not  been  generally  adopted. 

cri'-brl-form,  a.  [Lat.  cribrum=a  sieve,  and 
forma~toTm,  appearance.]  Like  or  resembling  a 
sieve;  pierced  with  numerous  holes.  (Used  in 
anatomy,  botany,  &c.) 

1.  Ana**:  There  is  a  cribriform  lamella  or  plate 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  separating  the  nasal  cavities 
from  the  brain,  pierced  with  holes  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerves.   There 
.are  also  a  cribriform  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
the  lamina  cribrosa,  having  iti  its  lower  part  small 
.apertures  through  which  the  divisions  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  pass ;  and  a  cribriform  fascia  of  the  hip, 
perforated  by  numerous  small   foramina  for  the 
passage  of  blood-vessels  and.  lymphatics. 

"  .  .  .  the  white  commissure  which  has  a  cribriform 
appearance,  from  being  perforated  by  numerous  blood. 
vessels." — Todd  <fr  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i..  ch.  x., 
p. 256. 

2.  Bot, :  There  are  certain  cribriform  cells,  tubes, 
or  vessels,  thin-walled  and  delicate,  described  by 
Nagli  as  lying  outside  the  cambium.    It  is  believed 
that  the  descending  sap  passes  through  them.    (R, 
Erown.) 

*crl  -br6§6,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  cribrosus^  from 
cri&rum=a  sieve.]  Perforated  like  a  sieve;  cri- 
.briform. 

crI-96 -t6-d6n,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cricetus,  and  Gr. 
txious,  odonton=a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  or  fossil  Muridee,  allied  to 
Cricetus  (q.  v.).  Various  species  occur  in  the 
Miocene  of  France.  (Nicholson.) 

crl-$e  -tus,  s.  [From  Gr.  krizo=to  creak  .  .  . 
to  squeak.  ] 

1.  Zodl.:  A   genus  of  Muridce.      The  incisors  are 
2  3-3 

-,  the  molars  — =16 ;  there  are  four  toes  and  a  ves- 
2  3-3 

tige  of  a  thumb  on  the  fore  feet,  and  five  on  the 
hind  ones.  Cricetus  vulgaris  is  the  Hamster  found 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

2.  PalcBont. :  The  genus  occurs  in  the  Pliocene  of 
Europe,  and  a  species  found  in  the  Post-Tertiary  is 
probably  the  Hamster,  Cricetus  vulgaris. 

crlch  -t&n-Ite  (ch  silent),  *.  [Xamed  by  the 
Comto  do  Bournon,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Crichton.J 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Menaccanite.  Found  at  St. 
Cristophe  and  at  Ingelsberg.  (Dana.)  A  variety 
of  Ilmenite.  Dana  ranks  Ilmenite  partly  under 
Menaccanite  and  partly  under  Mengite- 

crick  (l),  *cricke,  *crykke,  s.    [A  variant  of 

creek  (q.  v.},  and  allied  to  crook.  (Skeat.)]  A  spas- 
modic affection  of  some  part  of  the  body,  especially 
of  the  neck,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  move  the 
part. 

"With  water  he  giveth  it  for  the  dropsie;  to  those  also 
that  with  a  cricke  or  crampe  have  their  necks  drawne 
backward." — Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  u.,  ch.  v. 

*crlck  (2),  s.  [CREAK.]  The  creaking  or  noise 
of  a  door. 

*crick-crackle,  v.  i.  To  sound  with  a  small  crack. 

"  Not  much  unlike  unto  a  fire  in  stubble, 

Which,  sodain  spreading,  stil  the  flame  doth  double, 
And  with  quick  succour  of  some  southern  blast, 
Crick-crackling,  quickly  all  the  country  waste." 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  232,  2. 

crlck'-St(l),  *crykett,  *crykette,  s.  [0.  Fr. 
eriquet,  crequet=&  cricket ;  Wei.  criciad;  Dut. 
kriek.  From  O.  Fr.  criquer—to  creak,  to  rattle; 
Dut.  Icrikkraken  =  to  crackle ;  Wei.  cricellu  =  to 
chirp.  (Sfceaf.)]  [CREAK.] 

Ordinary  Language  and  Entomology : 
1,  Sing, :  The  name  given  to  any  insects  of  the 
genus  Acheta,  or  of  the  tribe  Acnetina.  The  an- 
tennee  are  long  and  tapering,  the  wings  are  laid 
flat  upon  the  back.  When  at  rest  they  are  folded, 
but  are  so  long  that  they  project  behind  the  wing- 
cases.  The  tail  ends  in  two  bristles,  besides  which 
the  female  has  an  ^vipositor.  The  best  known 
species  are  the  following:  The  Common  Cricket  or 
House  Cricket,  Acheta  domestica.  Its  appropriate 
habitat  is  the  kitchen  hearth,  where  it  makes  its 
presence  known  by  its  song.  The  Field  Cricket  is 
Acheta  campestris,  which  is  found  in  burrows 
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among  stones  and  sand.    The  Mole  Cricket,  Gryl- 
lutnlini    vHl'/aris,  has  curious  mole-liko  hands  Or 
hand-like  organs,  admirably  adapted  for  digging. 
"Far  from  all  resort  and  mirth, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth." 

Milton:  II  Penseroao. 

2.  (PI.):  The  English  name  of  the  Achetina,  a 
sub-family  of  Gryllidw,  or  it  may  bo  made  a  family 
AchetidsB  or  a  tribe  Achetina. 

cricket-bird,  s.  [So  called  from  the  note  of  the 
bird  resembling  that  of  the  cricket. 1 

Onl.  Lantj.  <£•  Ornith.:  A  bird,  the  Grasshopper 
Warbler,  Sylvia  locwstella.  It  occurs  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

crlck-et  (2).s.  [A.  S.  crice-a.  staff,  and  Eng. 
dimin.  suff.  -et.'] 

1.  Sports :  The  national  game  of  England,  played 
by  two  sides,  generally  of  eleven  players  each.    At 
a  distance  of  twenty-two  yards  apart  the  wickets, 
that  is,  three  stumps,  are  pitched ;  on  the  tops  or 
these  stumps  are  transverse  pieces  of  wood  called 
bails.    As  soon  as  it  has  been  determined  which  side 
is  19  bat  first,  the  game  begins.    The  batsmen  take 
their  places  one  at  each  wicket:  the  players  on  the 
opposite  side  are  placed  in  different  positions  about 
the  field,  wherever  it  appears  most  advantageous 
to  their  captain.     [FIELD.]    One   bowls  the  ball 
from  behind  the  bowling-crease  [CREASE]  at  one 
wicket,  and  endeavors  with  it  to  hit  the  stumps  at 
the  other  end.    This  the  batsman  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent, by  hitting  the  ball  away  with  his  bat.    The 
batsmen  must  not  move  out  of  their  ground,  that  is, 
outside  the  popping-crease,  except  at  the  risk  or 
being  put  out,  that  is,  of  having  to  give  up  batting 
to  another  of  their  own  side.    She  mid  the  batsman 
drive  the  ball  a  sufficient  distance,  the  two  bats- 
men endeavor  to  cross  from  one  wicket  to  the  other 
before  the  ball  can  be  returned  to  the  wicket  by  thj 
fielders.    Each  time  the  batsmen  thus  change  wick- 
ets a  "run  "  is  scored,  which  is  put  to  the  credit  of 
the  striker.    Should  one  of  them  fail  to  reach  his 
ground  before  one  of  the  opposite  side  can  knock 
the  bails  off  the  stumps,  he  is  out.    A  batsman  can 
also  be  put  out  by  any  of  the  fielders  catching  a  ball 
hit  by  him  before  it  touches  the  ground,  or  by  the 
bowler  knocking  off  the  bails  of  his  wickett  or  if  he 
places  any  part  of  his  body  in  such  a  position  as  to 
prevent  the  ball  fromhittingthe  wicket.    When  all 
the  players  of  one  side  are  out,  the  other  side  begins 
to  bat,  while  their  opponents  take  their  places  in 
the  field,  and  the  game  is  won  by  the  sifle  which 
scores  the  greatest  number  of  runs.    Cricket  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  development  of  the  old  English  game 
of  club-ball  which  was  played  with  a  crooked  stick. 
The  word  itself  is  first  mentioned  in  1598.    [BowLEK, 
INNINGS,  FIELDER,  OVER,  s.;  WICKET.] 

2.  A  low  stool,  or  a  low  table  or  portable  shelf  for 
kitchen  uses. 

cricket-ball,  s.  The  ball  used  in  the  game  of 
cricket.  It  weighs  from  5'/4  to  SJCoz.,  and  measures 
from  9  to  9U  in.  in  circumference.  It  is  made  of 
layers  of  cork  and  yarn,  covered  with  thick  leather. 

cricket-bat,  «.  The  bat  used  in  the  game  of 
cricket.  It  is  made  of  willow,  generally  with  a  cane 
handle.  It  must  not  be  more  than  38  in.  in  height, 
or  4Va  in.  in  width. 

cricket-Club,  s.  A  club  associated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  playing  cricket.  The  chief  club  in  England, 
by  a  committee  of  which  the  rules  of  cricket  as  now 
played  were  drawn  up,  is  the  Marylebone  Cricket 
Club,  whose  ground  is  at  Lord's  in  London. 

crick -eVgr,  s.  [Eng.  cricket;  -er.}  One  who 
plays  the  game  of  cricket. 

"Stay,  here's  Kent,  fertile  la  pheasants,  cherries,  hops, 
yeomen,  codlings,  and  cricketers." — Coleman  the  Younger: 
The  Poor  Gentleman,  ch.  iv. 


crime 

cricoid  cartilage,  ». 

Aunt.:  One  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  It  is 
a  ring  of  gristle,  forming  tho  top  of  the  trachea  or 
windpipe. 

*  .  .  .  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  and  the  rings 
of  the  trachea."  —  Todd  rf-  Boicnitin-  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  L, 
ch.  iv..  ],.  111. 

cried,  jiret.  &  pa.  par.    [CRT,  «.] 
crl-Sr,  *cry-er,  s.    [Eng.  cry;  -er.] 

1.  Gen.  :  One  who  cries  or  proclaims. 

2.  Spec.  :  A  public  officer  appointed  to  proclaim 
the  orders  or  directions  of  a  court,  &c.  ;  also  a  per- 
son I'nu'awi'd  to  give  public  notice  in  the  streets  of 
matters  concerning  the  inhabitants.  [TOWN-CRIER.] 


crlck'-St-Ifig,  s.  [Eng.  cricket; -ing.]  The  act  of 
playing  at  cricket. 

crl'-c6,  in  compos.  [Gr.  krikos=a  ring.]  In  form 
like  a  ring.  (Used  as  the  first  element  in  a  com- 
pound word.) 

crico-arytenoid,  a. 

Anat.:  Partly  resembling  a  ring  and  partly  a 
pitcher.  There  are  crico-arytenoid  joints,  ligaments, 
and  muscles. 

crico-thyroid, «. 

A  nat. :  Partly  resembling  a  ring  and  partly  a  door. 
There  are  a  crico-thyroid  artery,  a  membrane,  and 
joints. 

".  .  .  the  thyro-hyoid  and  crico-thyroid  membranes." 
— Todd  &  Bowman;  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  72. 

crl-co  -dus,  s.  [Gr.  fcn'fcos=a  ring,  and  eidos= 
form.] 

Palaeont. :  A  genus  of  Ganoid  fishes,  family  Glyp- 
todipterini,  and  the  sub-family  of  it  (unnamed), 
which  has  cycloidal  scales.  Traquair  places  the 
genus  doubtfully  under  the  Holoptychiidse. 

crl  -C0~id,  a.    [Gr.  &rifeo*=a  ring,  and  etdos=form, 
shape.] 
Anat.:  In  form  resembling  a  signet  ring. 


"He  openeth  his  mouth  like  a  crier."  —  Eccleeiiisticus 
xx.  16. 

crike,  «.  [Dut.  kriek—  s.  cricket.]  A  small  para- 
site that  sometimes  infests  tho  human  body  ;  appar- 
ently a  species  of  tick. 

"Fidgin  Davie  clew  his  haffit, 

Hotchin  thrang  o'  crikes  an*  flaes." 
Remains  of  Nithsdale  Sang,  p.  106.     (Jamteton.) 

crlle,  cryle,  s.    [CROII,.] 

1.  A  dwarf. 

2.  A  child  or  beast  that  has  not  thriven.     (Jamie- 
son.) 

crtni.  con.  [An  abbreviation  for  CRIMINAL  CON- 
VERSATION (q.  v.).] 

crime,  "cryme,  s.  [Fr.  crime,  from  Lat.  crimen= 
an  accusation,  a  fault  ;  Port,  crime  ;  Ital.  crimine.] 
*1.  A  fault,  a  ground  of  accusation,  a  charge. 

"  I  rue 
The  error  now  which  is  become  my  crime." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.,  1181. 

2.  Any  act  contrary  to  some  law  human  or  divine  ; 
a  failure  to  perform  some  act  ordered  by  law  ;  a 
gross  violation  of  some  law. 

"Acrfm*  or  misdemeanor  is  an  act  committed  or  omit- 
ted, in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbidding  or 
commanding  it."  —  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  chTL 

3.  Any  great  act  of  wickedness  ;  a  sin. 

"  No  crime  was  thine,  if  'tis  no  crime  to  love." 

Pope:  Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady. 

*4.  The  cause  or  source  of  any  crime. 
"  Oreat  God  it  planted  in  that  blessed  etedd 
With  his  Almighty  hand,  and  did  it  call 
The  tree  of  life,  the  crime  of  onr  first  father's  fall." 
Spenser:  F.  <j.,  I.  xi.  46. 

IT  Though  the  word  crime,  in  its  most  general  in- 
terpretation, comprehends  all  offenses  against 
public  law,  yet  in  its  limited  sense  it  is  confined  to 
felony.  Tne  term  misdemeanor  is  used  of  offenses 
inferior  to  felony^  punishable  by  indictment,  or  by 
particular  prescribed  proceedings. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  crime, 
vice,  and  tin  :  "A  crime  is  a  social  off  enso  ;  auiceisa 
personal  offense  :  every  action  which  does  injury  to 
others,  either  individually  or  collectively,  is  a 
crime;  that  which  does  injury  to  ourselves  is  a 
vice.  The  crime  consists  in  a  violation  of  human 
laws;  the  vice  in  a  violation  of  the  moral  law:  the 
sin  in  a  violation  of  the  Divine  law:  the  sin,  tnere- 
f  ore,  comprehends  both  the  crime  and  the  rice  ;  but 
there  are  many  sins  which  are  not  crimes  and  vices: 
crimes  are  tried  before  a  human  court,  and  punished 
agreeably  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge;  vices  and 
sins  are  brought  before  the  tribunal  oi  the  con- 
science ;  the  former  are  punished  in  this  world,  the 
latter  will  be  punished  in  the  world  to  come,  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Almighty:  treason  is  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes:  druukenness  one  of  the 
most  dread  ful  rices;  religious  hypocrisy  one  of  the 
most  heinous  sins.  Crimes  cannot  be  atoned  for  by 
repentance;  society  demands  reparation  tor  the 
injury  committed  :  vices  continue  to  punish  as  long 
as  they  are  cherished  :  sins  are  pardoned  througn 
the  atonement  and  mediation  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer, on  the  simple  condition  of  sincere  repent- 
ance. Crimes  and  rices  disturb  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  society,  they  affect  men's  earthly  happiness 
only  ;  sin  destroys  the  eoul,  both  for  this  world  and 
the  world  to  come:  crimes  sometimes  go  unpun- 
ished; but  sin  carries  its  own  punishment  with  it: 
murderers  who  escape  the  punishment  .due  to  their 
crimes  commonly  suffer  the  torments  which  attend 
the  commission  of  such  flagrant  sins.  Crimes  are 
particular  acts;  vices  are  habitual  acts  of  commis- 
sion; sins  are  acts  of  commission  or  omission, 
habitual  or  particular:  personal  security,  respect 
for  tho  laws,  and  regard  for  one's  moral  character, 
operate  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes  or 
rices  ;  the  fear  of  God  deters  from  the  commission 
of  sin  ,  .  ."  (Crabb:  Eng.Sunon.) 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  crime  and 
misdemeanor:  "  The  former  of  these  terms  is  to  the 
latter  as  the  genus  to  the  species  ;  a  misdemeanor  is 
in  the  technical  sense  a  minor  crime.  House-break- 
ing is  under  all  circumstances  a  crime:  but  shop- 
lifting or  pilfering  amounts  only  to  a  misdemeanor. 
Corporeal  punishments  are  most  commonly  an- 
nexed to  crimes  ;  pecuniary  punishments  frequently 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     i6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     te,    os  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


crimeful 

to  miS'lcmeanors.  In  tho  vulgar  use  of  those  terms, 
misdemeanor  is  moreover  distinguished  from  crime, 
by  not  always  signifying  a  violation  of  public  law, 
but  only  of  private  morals;  in  which  sense  the 
former  term  implies  what  is  done  against  the  state, 
and  the  latter  that  which  offends  individuals  or 
small  communities."  (Crabb. •  Eng.  Synon.) 

•crime  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  crime;  -/«1(1).]  Involving 
a  ground  of  accusation ;  criminal,  wicked  ;  contrary 
to  law  or  right. 

"Sponged  and  made  blank  of  crimeful  record  all 
My  mortal  archives." 

Tennyson:  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

•crime -less,  a.  [Eng.  crime;  -less.}  Free  from 
crime  or  fault ;  faultless,  innocent. 

"  My  foes  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe,  ^ 
So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimeles*. 

.-,!:<, l.,-*ij-:' Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  il.  4. 

crlm  -In-al,  *crlmlnall,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  crim- 
inal; Lat.  criminalis,  from  crimen  (genit.crimtnis) 
=  a  crime,  a  charge;  Fr.  criminel;  Ital.  criminate; 
Port.  &  Sp.  criminal.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  things:  Of  the  nature  of  a  crime;  involving 
a  crime ;  contrary  to  duty,  law,  or  right. 

"  For  on  his  backe  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  stelths,  and  pillage  severall, 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchas  orimauXi. 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  m.  16. 

2.  Of  persons:   Guilty  of  a  crime;  tainted  with 
crime. 

"The  neglect  of  any  of  the  relative  duties  renders  us 
criminal  in  the  sight  of  God."—  Kogers. 

II.  Law:  Relating  to  crimes;  opposed  to  citiil 
(q.  v.). 

"  The  discussion  and  admeasurement  of  which  (the  gen- 
eral nature  of  crimes  and  their  punishment),  forms  in 
every  country  the  code  of  criminal  law."— Blackstone: 
Comm.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  criminal  and 
guilty:  "Criminal  respects  the  character  of  the 
offense ;  guilty  respects  the  fact  of  committing  the 
offense.  The  criminality  of  a  person  is  estimated 
by  all  the  circumstances  of  his  conduct  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  observation;  his  guilt  requires 
to  be  proved  by  evidence.  The  criminality  is  not  a 
matter  of  question,  but  of  judgment;  the  ouilt  is 
often  doubtful,  if  not  positively  concealed.  The 
higher  the  rank  of  a  person,  the  greater  his  crimi- 
nality if  he  does  not  observe  an  upright  and  irre- 
proachable conduct :  where  a  number  of  individuals 
are  concerned  in  any  unlawful  proceeding,  the 
difficulty  of  attaching  the  guilt  to  the  real  offender 
is  greatly  increased.  Criminality  attaches  to  the 
aider,  abettor,  or  encourager ;  but  guilt,  in  the  strict 
sense,  only  to  the  perpetrator  of  what  is  bad.  A 
person  may  therefore  sometimes  be  criminal  with- 
out being  guilty.  He  who  conceals  the  offenses  of 
another  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  more 
criminal  than  the  guilty  person  himself..  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  be  guilty  without  being  crim- 
inal:  the  latter  designates  something  positively 
bad,  but  the  former  is  qualified  by  the  object  of  the 
guilt  Those  only  are  denominated  criminal  who 
offend  seriously,  either  against  publ  ic  law  or  private 
morals ;  but  a  person  may  be  said  to  be  guilty, 
either  of  the  greatest  or  the  smaller  offenses.  He 
who  contradicts  another  abruptly  in  conversation 
is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  politeness,  but  he  is  not 
criminal.  Criminal  is  moreover  applied  as  an 
epithet  to  the  thing  done ;  guilty  is  mostly  applied 
to  the  person  doing  .  .  .  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  guilty  of  a  crime  j  one  who  has  com- 
mitted some  great  offense  against  law,  duty,  or 
right ;  a  malefactor,  a  culprit,  a  felon. 

"Suppose  a  civil  magistrate  should  have  a  criminal 
brought  before  him,  accused,  for  instance,  of  murder, 
burglary,  or  the  like,  and  the  fact  is  proved,  would  you 
not  have  him  in  that  case  to  pronounce  the  sentence  that 
the  law  hns  awarded  to  all  such  malefactors!"—  SAarp, 
vol.  vi.,  ser.  6. 

2.  One  who  is  accused  of  crime. 

"  Was  ever  criminal  forbid  to  plead? 
Curb  your  ill-manner"  d  zeal.  ' 

Dryden:  Spanish  Friar. 

•3.  (PI.) :  Criminal  cases. 

"By  the  civil  law,  albeit  probation,  especially  in  crim- 
inals cannot  proceed  unless  the  defender  be  present,  yet 
the  chief  criminal  doctors  except  the  case  of  lese  maj- 
esty."— Stair:  Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  159. 

1T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  criminal, 
culprit,  malefactor, felon,  and  convict:  "When  we 
wish  to  speak  in  general  of  those  who  by  offenses 
against  the  laws  or  regulations  of  society  have  ex- 
posed themselves  to  punishment,  we  denominate 
them  criminals:  when  we  consider  them  as  already 
brought  before  a  tribunal,  we  call  them  ctilprifs: 
when  wo  consider  them  in  regard  to  the  moral  tur- 
, .; r mil.  f\t  tVioiT*  nharnorfir.  AS  the  Dromoters  of  evil 
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rather  than  of  good,  we  entitle  them  malefactors : 
whi'ii  we  consider  them  as  offending  by  the  grosser 
violations  of  the  law,  they  arc  termed  felons:  when 
wo  consider  them  as  already  under  the  sentence  of 
the  law,  we  denominate  them  convicts  .  ."  (Crabb : 
Eiig.  Synon.) 

IT  *(1)  Criminal  conversation: 

Law:  An  action  for  adultery  committed  with  a 
married  woman.  Tho  individual  arraigned  gener- 
ally figures  as  co-respondent  in  a  suit,  the  respond- 


(2)  Criminal  information: 

Law:  An  action  in  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, nominally  at  the  instance  of  the  people,  with- 


lor  iL-lonies,  ana  l-  i  ay  an  mu»i  H*WK,  \*»«n  mo yvi 
mission  of  the  Court,  for  gross  batteries,  riots, 
immoralities,  libel,  <tc. 

(3)  Criminal  jurisdiction:    [JURISDICTION.] 

(4)  Criminal  law: 

Law :  The  law  which  defines  what  wrong  acts  are 
serious  enough  to  be  considered  crimes,  and  indi- 
cates the  penalty  affixed  by  the  legislature  to  each. 
Formerly  it  was  almost  of  Draconian  seventy,  but 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  republic  special  safe- 
guards were  introduced  into  the  Constitution 
against  the  enactment  of  unjust  criminal  laws  with 
cruel  penalties  annexed. 

(5)  Criminal  letters : 

Scots  Law:  A  form  of  criminal  prosecution  in 
Scotland,  nominally  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown, 
corresponding  to  the  first  kind  of  criminal  informa- 
tion. 

(ti)  Criminal  prosecution : 

Law:  The  whole  proceedings  in  a  prosecution  of 
a  person  for  a  criminal  offense. 

(7)  Criminal  statutes: 

Law:  Statutes  relating  to  crimes. 

tcrlm'-In-al-Ist.  «.  [Eng.  criminal;  -ist.]  One 
versed  in  criminal  law.  (Sprague .) 

crlm-I-nal'-I-tf ,  «.  [Eng.  criminal;  -ity.J  The 
quality  of  being  criminal  or  guilty ;  guilt. 

"  He  had  almost  as  much  as  declared  his  conviction  of 
her  criminality  last  night."— C.  Bronte:  Jane  Sure,  ch. 


crlm'-In-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  criminal ;-!».]  In  a 
criminal  or  guilty  manner ;  guiltily. 

"  A»  our  thoughts  extend  to  all  subjects,  they  may  be 
criminally  employed  on  all." — Rogers. 

•crlm'-In-gl-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  criminal;  -ness.} 
Criminality. 

"  It  being  no  undertaking  of  ours  to  confess  first,  and 
then  excuse  our  schism,  or  avert  the  criminalness  of  it.  — 
Hammond:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  18L 

crlm'-In-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  criminatus,  pa.  par.  of 
criminor=to  accuse;  crimen=a  crime,  a  charge.] 

1.  To  accuse  of  or  charge  with  a  crime. 

"  .    divers  have  been  pleased  to  take  occasion  to 

criminate  the  Bible,  as  if,  its  bulk  considered,  it  were  but 
a  barren  book."— Boyle:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  283. 

2.  To  involve  in  a  crime;  to  render  liable  to  a 
charge. 

"  Both  were  impelled  by  the  strongest  pressure  of  hope 
and  fear  to  criminate  him."—  Hacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

crlm'-In-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRIMINATE.] 

crlm'-In-a-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CRIMINATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  accusing,  charging,  or 
involving  in  a  crime. 

crlm-In-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  criminal.]  The  act 
of  accusing ;  an  accusation,  a  charge. 

"The  time  of  the  Privy  Council  was  occupied  by  the 
criminations  and  recriminations  of  the  adverse  parties." 
— Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

•crlm-In-a'-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  criminat(e);  -ive.] 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  a  charge,  or  accusation ; 
criminatory;  accusing. 

"The  courtiers  are  often  furious  and  ...  crimina- 
tive against  the  judges."—  North:  Life  of  Lord  Ouilford, 
i.  200.  (Davits.) 

•orlm-In  a  -tSr-j?,  a.  [Eng.  criminat(e) ;  -ory.] 
The  same  as  CRIMINATIVE  (q.  v.). 

"And  now  closed  the  criminatory  evidence,  and  now  the 
prisoner  was  asked  the  thrilling  and  awful  question,  what 
he  had  to  say  in  his  own  behalf  ?'  "—Sir  E.  L.  Bulv>er: 
Eugene  Aram,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  iv. 

•crlm  -In-ous,  a.    [Lat.  criminosus.] 

I.  Of  persons:  Criminal,  guilty. 

"  They  are  led  manacled  after  him  as  lesscriminous. 
—Bishop  Hall:  Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  Hem  Testa- 
ments; The  Crucifixion. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Criminal ;  exceedingly  wicked  or  guilty. 

"  The  punishment  that  belongs  to  that  great  and  orim- 
tnous  guilt  is  the  forfeiture  of  his  right  and  claim  to  all 
mercies,  which  are  made  over  to  him  by  Christ.  —  Hai 


crimper 

2.  Involving  a  heavy  charge ;  heinous. 

"  He  perceived  him  to  be  more  estranged  than  before 
time  through  the  slaunders  and  crimmi 
which  M   Lollivs.  companion  and  governour  to  tn< 
Ca£s,  had  put  into  his Vh**a." -Holland:  Suetomus,  p.  94. 

•crlm'-In-OUS-l?,  adv.    [Eng.  criminous;   •!«.] 
In  a  criminal  manner ;  guiltily ,  wickedly,  criminally. 

"Some  particular  duties  of  piety  and  charity,  which 
were  most  crimlnouslu  omitted  before."-H«mmond. 

•crlm  -In-ous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  criminous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  beiug  criminous ;  criminality,  gui 

"I  could  never  be  convinced  »*.W.E0A?r?lj£"£; 
n«>  in  him,  as  willingly  to  expose  his  life  to  t he  strok 
of  justice,  and  malice  of  his  enemies."-Kin</  Cfc 

•crimp  (1) ,  a.    [Connected  with  crumble,  crumb, 

&T  llif!'-'  Friable,  brittle,  easily  crushed  or  crum- 
bled. 

"  Now  the  fowler,  warn'd 
By  these  good  omens,  with  swift  early  steps. 
Treads  the  crimp  earth,  ranging  through  ^[™8  ~° 

glades." 

2.  Fig. :  Not  consistent ;  not  forcible ;  weak. 
"  The  evidence  is  crimp;  the  witnesses  swear  backward 
and  forward,  and  contradict  themselves,  and  his  tenanti 
stick  by  him."— Arbuthnot:  John  Bull. 

•crimp  (2),  *crlmpe,  a.  [A  contr.  of  scrimp 
(q.  v.),  or  perhaps  a  softened  form  of  cramped.] 
Scarce,  cramped. 

crimp     v.   t.    [An   attenuated  form   of    cramp 
(q.  vOfcogn.  with  Dui.  krimpen;  Sw.  krympa, 
GOT.  krimpen=to  shrink.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  curl  or  crimple. 

"  To  crimp  the  little  frill  that  bordered  his  shirt-collar. 
— Dickens. 

2.  To  pinch,  to  seize. 

3.  To  decoy  into  any  service  or  cause. 

"  Coaxing  and  courting  with  intent  to  crimp  him."— 
Carltile:  Misccll.,  ill.  197.    (Davies.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Cookery:  (See extract.) 

"The  operation  of  crimping  flsh  consists  in  dMktaj 
the  muscular  fiber  before  it  has  become  rigid    and 
mersing  it  in  spring-water.    A  small  part  treated  in  this 
manne?contracts  and   hardens  within  five  minutes.   - 
Mayo:  Physiol.,  p.  38. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  To  decoy  into  military  or  naval  service. 

(2)  To  decoy  into  a  low  lodging-house.  [CRIMP, 


•crimp  (1),  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  game  at 
cards. 

"  Laugh,  and  keep  company 

crimp  (2),  s.   [CRIMP,  t'.] 

1  Naut.  tt  Mil. :  One  who  decoys  men  into  the  mil- 
itary or  naval  services ;  one  who,  having  first  plied 
men  well  with  drink,  induces  them  to  sign  articles 

BI2  Ono'whokeeps  a  low  lodging-house,  into  which 
sailors  and  others  are  decoyed  and  then  robbed. 

3.  A  dealer  in  coals.    (Provincial.) 

"  The  brokers  of  these  coalsare  called  crimps."— De  Foe: 
Tour  through  Great  Britain,  ii.  144. 

•crimp-sergeant,  s.  A  sergeant  who  was  sent 
forth  to  "crimp"  or  decoy  young  men  into  the 

"'"crimp  -age  (age  as  Ig),  ...  [Eng.  crimp  (2) ; 
-aoe.]  The  act  or  system  of  crimping;  the  money 
paid  to  a  crimp  for  men  shipped  as  sailors. 

crimped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRIMP,  «.] 

crlmp'-er,  s.    [Eng.  crimp ; -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  crimps. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Shoemaking:  A  curved  board  over  which 
upper  of  a  boot  or  shoe  is  stretched,  to  give  it  the 
required  shape.  .     ,  . 

2  Toilet  •  A  fork,  a  pair  of  needles,  or  a  pinching 
device  in  which  hair  is  braided  to  acquire  a  wavy 

&ff  "Fabric:  A  machine  for  crimping  or  ruffling 
textile  fabrics  has  usually  a  pair  of  fluted  rollers 
between  which  the  article  is  passed,  in  which  are 
two  fluted  cylinders,  the  lower  in  fixed  bearings, 
the  upper  vertically  adjustable;  one  .or  both  being 
hollow  for  the  reception  of  a  heated  iron. 


(Amaine'Yn  which  wire  is  given  a  sinuous 
form,  to  adapt  it  the  more  readily  to  take  its  posi- 
tion in  woven  wire-work. 

(2)  A  machine  in  which  wire-cloth  is  crimped  by 
pressure  between  dies,  each  of  which  has  projecting 
teeth  which  come  opposite  the  interdental  spaces  o 

th5.°Saadlery :  A  press  or  break  in  which  leather  is 
molded  into  form  between  dies. __ 


Mil.    M?;     pout,    jowl;    cat.    «ell.     chorus,     ffcln.    bench;     go     gem;     thin     this;     sin     asj     expe <*     l 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion.      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious.    -clous,     -sious  - 


crimping 

Crimp  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CEIMP,  f.] 
A.   &  B.  As  pr.  par.  o*  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  curling  orcrimpling. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  crimping  fish. 

2.  The  act  or  system  of  decoying  men  into  the 
naval  or  military  services. 
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i-na  -ted,  a.    [Lat.  ormi's=hair.]    Having  or 
crlntch.  v.  i.    [CEINGE,  r.]    To 


crinoidea 

*cri-nlg  -er-Ous,    a.      [Lat.    criniger  =  bearing 
hair ;  Eng-  adj.  suff.  -oiw.J    Bearing  or  overgrown 


•crlnch  (1),  'crlntcn.  v.  i.    [CEINGE,  r.]    To  with  hair;  hairy, 

crouch  together.  »cr!-nlp'-ar-ofis,  a.    [Lat.  crinis=hair;  pario= 

"How  now?  what  makes  you  sit  downe  so  tenderly?  to  produce.]     Hair-producing. 

you  crintch  in  your  buttocks  like  old  father  Pater  patriot."  "Bears'  grease  or  fat  is  also  in  great  request,  being 

— Trimming  of  Thomas  Xashe,  1527.    (A'ores.)  supposed  to  have  a  criniparotts  or  hair-prouucing  qual- 

*CrInCh  (2),  i;.  t.    [CBANCH,  CEUNCH.]  ity.fi—  Poetry  of  Anti-Jacobin,  p.  83  (note).     i.JMrira.i 

*crln -cum,  «.     [Cf.  cringe,  crinklf,  and  A.  S.  *crl'-ni-tal,  a.    [Eng.  crinit(e) ;  -al.~\   Hairy;  as 

'    'an.]    A  cramp,  a  contraction,  a  turn  or  whimi  applied  to  a  star,  having  a  tail  or  train. 

"He  the  star  crinital  adoreth." 

d  Stantfhurxt:  *£neid,  ii.  726. 

'^Bu^r   Hudibras  CTl'-nlte,  a.   [Lat.crmtt»s=hairy ;  crinu>=hair.J 

*crlne,  cryne,  v.  i.  [Gael.  crum=to  witheraway.]       *•  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Ltt.:  Hairy. 

9      K*ifi    •    TTnwin 


Eng.,  ch.  iiL 

crlmplng-house,  s.    A  low  lodging-house  into 

which  men  are  decoyed,  afterward  phed  with  drink       i.  To  shrink,  to  shrivel,  by  reason  of  heat,  expos-       v   T^'.'-a     ,'„„,<     I  or  train  of  lie-lit 
and  induced  to  sign  articles  as  sailors  or  to  enlist  as    ure  to  the  air,  or  otherwise.  of  hair       Havmg  a  taU 

soldiers.  "  All  witch  but  sicht  of  thy  greit  micht  ay  crinls." 

Palace  of  Honor,  iii.  94. 


crlmplng-lron,  s.  An  instrument  for  pinching, 
puckering,  or  fluting  women'shair,  cap-fronts,  frills, 
skirts,  &c.  [C'EIMPEE,  II.  3.] 

crlmping-machine,  s.   [CEIMPEE.] 

Crlmplng-pin,  s.  An  instrument  for  pinching  or 
puckering  the  border  of  a  lady's  cap. 

crlmp'-le,  v.  t.    [A  dimin.  or  frequent  form  of 


7  One  who  is  shriveled  by  age  is  said  to  be  crynit 


"  I  haif  bene  formest  ay  in  feild, 
And  now  sae  lang  haif  born  the  scheild, 
That  I  am  crynit  in  for  eild 
This  litle,  as  ye  may  se." 

^ Evergreen,  i.  268,  St.  18. 

crimi^ta  v")>.l*To'co'h tract,  to  corrugate,  to  shrink,       2.  It  is  used  improperly  by  Douglas,  to  denote  the 
to  curl  up  or  together.  action  of  diminishing  money  by  clipping  it. 

"  He  passed  the  cautery  through  them,  and  accordingly 
Timpled  them  up."—  Wiseman:  Surgery. 


crimpltd  them  up. 

crimp  -led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CEIMPLE.] 
crlmp'-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CEIMPLE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  contracting,  corrugating, 

or  curling. 
crhn-s6n,   *crimosin,    *crlmosyn,    'crlmo- 


Sum  treitcheour  crynis  the  cunye,  and  kepis  come 

stakkis."  Virgil,  238,  54. 

•crme,  s.    [Lat.  crini«=hair.]    Hair. 
"  Priests  whose  sacred  crine 

Felt  never  razor." 

Sylvester:  Da  Bartas,  p.  482.     (Latham.) 
crlned,  ".    [Lat.  crmts=hair.] 
Her. :  An  epithet  in  blazonry  for  an  animal  hav- 
ing its  hair  of  a  different  tincture. 
*crln-et,  «.    [Lat.  crtn(ts)  =  hair,  and  Eng.  dim. 


, 

Blne    'cremosine,   »crammysyn,  a.  &  s.     [Ger.    suff.  -e*.]    A  very  fine  hair-like  feather;  a  black 
fcormesin;  Fr  .cramoisi;  Sp.carniesi;  Port,  carme-    feather  on  a  hawk's  head.  (Gascoyne:   Works,  1587.) 


"  How  comate,  crinite,  caudate  stars  are  form'd.'1 

Fairfax:  Toss.  xiv.  44. 

II.  Bot.  :  Bearded;  covered  with  hair  in  small 
tufts. 

*cri  -nl-tSr-jf,  a.  [Eng.  crinit(e)  ;  -ory.']  Eelat- 
ing to  or  consisting  of  hair. 

"...  away  came  every  vestige  of  its  crlnitory  cover- 
ing." —  Theodore  Hook:  Gilbert  Ourney,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

•crln  -kle,  *crencle,  *crinckle,  v.  t.  &  t.  [Dut. 
krinkelen=to  curl,  to  wind.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  wind  in  and  out;  to  make  short 
frequent  bends  and  turns  ;  to  be  formed  in  crinkles. 

"  Unless  some  sweetness  at  the  bottom  lie, 
Who  cares  for  all  the  crinkling  of  the  pie?" 

King:  Cookery. 

B.  Trans.:  To  form  or  construct  with  frequent 
bends  and  turns  ;  to  mold  into  inequalities. 

"  And  for  the  house  is  crencled  to  and  fro, 
And  hath  so  queinte  waies  for  to  go, 
For  it  is  shapen  as  the  mase  ia  wrought." 

Chaucer:  Leg,  of  Good  Women;  Ariadne. 


tim ;  Ital.'cremoai,  cremisi,  chermisi,  cremisino.  car-    (Halliwell.)  crln  -kle,  s.    [CRINGLE,  a.]    A  wrinkle,  a  twist, a 

mesino;   Low   Lat.    carmesinus;    all   from   Arab.       cringe,  ti.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  cringan,  crincgan,  crin-    short  bend  or  turn. 

.',,.,.     In     tin.     Voi-tnoe  *     niinr  mtt?..      .          n 


ouarmazt=pertaining   to   the   kermes;    quarmaz,  can.] 

quermez  =  the  cochineal  insect.     Mahn  and  bkeat  ,A    Transitive: 

Believe  this  to  be  from  Sans,  fcrimya^produced  contract,  to  draw  together. 

fromawonn:fcrwH=awonn,andjcm=togenerate.]  .,  The  pope  crln^d  .  .  .  in  the  Ital  Ian  way,  but  said 

A.  As  adjective :  he  had  not  time  then  to  hear  those  papers."— Burnet: 

1.  Lit. :  Red  with  a  slight  admixture  of  blue,  the  Bist.  of  the  Information  (1631). 

color  of  blood,  of  a  blush,  of  lips  in  the  sanguine  o_  <fo  distort. 

temperament,  of  some  flowers,  and  occasionally  of  "  Whip  him,  fellows, 

parts  of  the  sky.  Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face, 

•tstt&w^Hfeu          TSsS^JSffir* 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  8.  jjt  Intrans.:  To  bend  lowly  and  numbly  to  any 


1  Of  those,  the  famed  in  song,  who  proudly  died 
When  Rio  Verde  roll'd  a  crimson  tide," 

Hemans:  The  Abencerrage. 


.  , 

one,  to  crouch,  to  fawn,  to  pay  servile  court  to. 

"  Flatterers  have  the  flexor  muscles  so  strong,  that  they 
are  always  bowing  and  cringing." — Arbuthnot. 


2.  Fig.  (of  a  ein  or  fault) :  Deep  dyed  in  its  guilt.  tcl\nte    „.     [CEINGE,  «J     Humble  bowing  or 

It  is  founded  on  the  following  passage  in  Isaiah  i.  (^wn^j-  servile  court  or  flattery. 

18:".    .    .    though  your  sms  be >as  scarlet,  they  ••  They  (what  can  they  less?) 

shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  Make  jagt  reprisal.:  and  with  cringe  and  shrug, 

crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.  ^n(j  bow  obsequious,  hide  their  hate  of  her." 

B    As  subst. :  Eed  with  a  slight  admixture  of  blue.  Cowper.-  Task,  bk  ii.,  644-6. 

[A.I.]  *crlnge'-llng',  «.     [Eng.  cringe,  B.  ;  dim.  suff. 

"  Can  yon  blame  her  then,  being  a  maid  yet  rosed  over  -Jing.]    A  cringer,  a  servile  courtier  or  flatterer ;  a 

with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty,    .    .     f '— Shakesp.:  fawner. 

Henry  V.,  v.2.  tcrlng  -5r,  s.     [Eng.  crtno(e) ,'  -er.]     One  who 

IF  Obvious  compounds:    Crimson-lined,  crimson-  cringes  or  pays  servile  court  to  another ;  a  flatterer, 

(potted.  a  fawner. 

crimson-clover,  s.    The  common  name  given  by  crlng  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CEINGE,  u.] 

agriculturists  to  Trifolium  incarnatum.  A    &  B    As  pr  par    #  parttctp.  adj. :  (See  the 

crimson-threaded,  a.    Marked  with  thin  or  fine  verb.) 
lines  of  red. 


"  It  is  the  crinkles  in  this  glass  making  objects  appear 
double,    .    .    ."  —  Search:  Light  of  Mature,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  26. 

•crinkle-crankle,  ».   A  wrinkle. 

•'  Full  of  crinkle^rankles."  —  Cotgrave. 
*crlft  '-kled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CEIKKLE,  «.] 
•crln  '-Wing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CBINKLE,  ».] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  twist,  a  short  bend  or  turn. 

"  .    .    .    so  many  windlesses  and  crinblings,  before  it 
come  to  the  sea."  —  Bollinshed:  Disc,  of  Brit.,  ch.  XV. 

2.  A  rumpling  or  crackling  ;  a  squeaking. 

"  The  curious  crinkling  of  a  silke  stocking."  —  Return 
from  Parnassus,  1606.    (Kares.) 

•crin-kum-cran'-ltum,  s.    [A  rednpl.  from  crt'n- 
c«m(q.  v.).] 

1.  A  twisting  or  bending  about  ;   a  zig-zag  ;  any- 
thing much  ornamented  or  carved. 

"  All  taste,  zig-zag,  crinkum-crankum,  in  and  out,  right 
and  left."—  Caiman  at  Oarrick:  Cland.  Marriage,  ii.  2. 

2.  Adultery,  incontinence. 

"  And  for  my  crincum-crancum, 
Have  lost  my  bincum-bancnm." 

Harriott:  Eng.  Diet. 

Crt'-nO  (pi.  crinones),  «.  [Lat.  crtni»=the  hair.] 


1  When  from  crimson-threaded  lips 
Silver-treble  laughter  trilieth.'r 

Tennyson;  Lilian,  iii. 


0,  Assubst.:  The  act  of  paying  servile  court  to    ^JgVr&i  blclTalrsfromlnfskino?  the* 


or  fawning  upon  one.  £ack  armSi  and  ie_Sj  attended  by  febrile  symptoms 

"A  small  matter  it  was  which  tnrn'd  him  [Jehoash]  an(J  emaciation,     ft  affects  infants. 

from  following  the  ways  of  God,  in  which  he  had I  made  so        2.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Entozoa  infesting  chiefly 

good  a  beginning,  he  was  moved  only  by  the  flatteries,  ,   '•  ,  do,.gR 

bowings,  and  cringing,  of  his  wicked  courtiers  to  him."-  horses  ana  clogs. 
Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  i..  p.  193.  cri'-nfiid,  a.  &  s.    [Gr.  krtnon=&  lily,  and  eidos= 

tcrlng-Ing-l?,  adi>.     [Eng.  cringing;  -fy.]    In  a  form,  appearance.] 
cringing,  servile,  or  fawning  manner.  A.  As  adjective : 

crln'-gle,  «.    [Dut.  krinkel=a  curl,  a  bend;  Icel.       ZoOl.  &  Palceont.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 

kringla=a  circle.]  Echinoderms  of  the  order  Crinoidea  (q.v.).  (Owen.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  withe  for  fastening  a  gate.  g    As  „,;,,(_ .  A  member  of  the  order  Crinoidea. 

^-. ^-.fl, ..  -»'--• '  *  "1"^-"-  -  -  - 

The  head-cringle  is  lashed  by  the  head-earing  to  the 


crimson- warm,  a.    Warm  to  redness, 
tcrlm  -?6n,  v.t.&  i.   [CEIMSOK,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  dye  with  crimson ;  to  make  crim- 
son or  red ;  to  redden. 

"...    and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Siirn'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson'd  in  thy  lethe." 

Shakesp..-  Julius  Caxar,  iii.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  crimson  or  red ;  to  be  suf- 
fused with  a  crimson  or  red  color ;  to  redden. 


"  Ancient  towers   .    .    - 
radiant  luster  of  a  cloudless  July  morning."— De  Quinccy. 

crlm'-s,  6ned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CEIMSOX,  v.  ] 
crlm'-J&n-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  ».  [CEIMSON, 
A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <fe  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 


verb.)  t«ra=cultivation,cul 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  of  a  crimson    or  growth  of  the  hair. 


— Murchtson:  Siluria,  ch.  viii. 

, „ „-  -  crl-noT-dal,  a.    [Eng.,  Ac.,  crinoid  (q.  v.),  and 

strops  on  the  yard-arm.    The  cringles  on  the  leech    Bu(f.  _a;.]    Pertaining   to  crinoids,  abounding  in 
are  for  the  attachment  of  the  reef-tackle.  crinoids  or  their  remains. 

*crl-nl-cul -tu-ral,  a.     [Lat.  crints=hair;  cut-       H  Crinoidal  limestone  : 

t«ra=cultivation ,  culture.]  Relating  to  the  culture       Geol. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  certain  slates 

studded  with  the  broken  joints  of  encrinital  stems. 


color ;  the  act  or  state  of  becoming  crimson 


crl'-nl-g?r,  ».    [Lat.=hair-bearing,  hairy.] 


It  is  sometimes  called  Encrinital  Marble. 


crl-nal    a.    [Lat.  crinalii,  from  crraw=hair.]       Ornith.  ;T  genus  of  Thrushes,  belonging  to  the  crl-nfl  -d8-a,  s.  pi.    [CErsoro.]    [From  the  lily- 
family  Merulida.,  and  comprehending  those  species  like  appearance  of  the  stalked  and  branched  ani- 
the    which  have  strong  setse  on   the  bill,  and  whose  mals  so  named.] 

Lake    feathers  on  the  back  of  the  neck  have  sometimes  a  1.  Zool. :  Crinoideans.  An  order  of  Echinodermata, 

setaceous  termination.  in  which  the  body  is  fixed  during  the  whole  or  a 


Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hair. 

"It  Thair]  is  usually  parted  in  the  center,  from 
crinal  frontline  to  the  nape  of  the  neck."— Burton.-  J 
Begions  of  Cent.  Equal.  Africa,  p.  86,  §  L 


^     amidst,     what,     fall,     fatner;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel,    hgr,    theTe;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh8,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    nnlte,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     te,     os  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


crinoideans 

portion  of  the  existence  of  the  animal  to  the  sea- 
bottom,  by  means  of  a  longer  or  shorter  jointed  and 
flexible  stalk.  There  are  five  to  ten  "  arms,  each 
provided  with  branches  or  pinnulae;  the  body  is 
composed  of  ar- 
ticulated plate-. 
perforated  cen- 
trally  by  -a 
canal.  T  h  e 
mouth  is  central 
arid  1  ooks  up- 
ward. The  em- 
bryo is  free.  At 
the  summit  of 
the  stem  is 
placed  a  calyx. 
The  Crinoidea 
are  divided  into 
three  families — 
(1)  Cystocrin- 
idte,  found  only 

criiiidie' or  Sea-  Crinoidean  (Sea-lily), 

lilies,  and  (8) 

Comatulidte  (Hair-stars),  the  last  two  both  recent 
and  fossil.  The  living  Crinoids,  however,  are  but 
few,  and  occur  sparingly  in  most  seas.  The  Pen- 
tacrinidso  are  stalked  during  the  whole  of  their 
existence,  while  the  Comatulidse  are  ultimately 
free.  Tho  Crinoidea  are  called  also  PINNIGBADA 

2.  Palceont. :  Tho  Crinoidea  are  found  from  Silu- 
rian times  on  through  the  whole  Palaeozoic  period, 
reaching  their  maximum  in  the  (  arboniferous 
rocks.  Other  forms  flourish  through  the  whole 
Mesozoic  period.  Most  of  these  are  stalked,  but 
forms  resembling  the  modern  Comatula  have  been 
found  in  tho  Jurassic  and  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

crl-noT-de-ans,  s.  pi.    [CRINOIDEA.] 

ZoOl.  •  The  English  book-name  of  the  Crinoidea 
(q.v.). 

crIn-6-lin  e,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  crinis=hair,  and 

Fabric :  Originally,  a  horse-hair  and  cotton  fabric 
for  setting  out  a  lady's  skirts.  The  term  is  now 
commonly  applied  to  the  hoop-skirt,  which  has  its 
periods  of  revival.  Hoops  were  worn  in  1740  three 
feet  wide  across  the  hips.  (Knight.) 

"  One  can  move  so  much  more  quietly  without  crinoline.' ' 
— Miss  Yonge:  The  Trial. 

IT  The  modern  crinoline,  by  that  specific  name, 
came  into  fashion  in  this  country,  France  and  Eng- 
land in  1855. 

cri  -nose,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  crinosus,  from  Class. 
Lat.  crmi*=hair.]  Hairy. 

*crl-n5s -I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  crinos(e);  -«».]  The 
quality  of  being  crinose  or  hairy ;  hairiness. 

cri  num.,  «.  [Latinized  form  of  Gr.  krinon=& 
lily  of  any  kind.  The  Latin  word  used  by  Pliny  is 
erinon,  not  crinum.  Crinum  is  Mod.  Lat.] 

Sot.:  A  genus  of  Endogens, order  Amarylhdaceae, 
tribe  Amarylleee.  The  perianth  is  long  and  tubular, 
-with  the  limb  reflexed  or  equal ;  the  stamens  six, 
the  capsule  membranous,  bursting  unequally ;  the 
seeds  globose.  The  species  are  very  beautiful. 
They  are  ornaments  of  gardens.  Crinum  asiati- 
cum  is  the  Poison  Bulb  of  the  East  Indies.  It  has 
a  cylindrical  bulb,  which  remains  above  the 

f  round.    It  is  a  powerful  emetic,  and  is  used  in  the 
ast  Indies  to  produce  vomiting  after  poison  has 
been  taken.     Crinum  elegant  was  introduced  into 
greenhouses  from  the  East  Indies  in  1823,  and  C. 
amabile  more  recently.    The  latter  is  now  common. 
cri-59'-§r-as,  s.    [Gr.  krios=&  ram,  and  keras=& 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Cephalopodons  Mollusks, 
family  Ammonitidee.  The  shell  is  discoidal,  but  the 
whorls  are  not  in  contact.  Thirteen  species  are 
known.  They  are  found  in  Great  Britain  and  France 
from  the  Neocomian  to  the  Upper  Greensand. 

*cri-5'-9§r-ate,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  criocer(as),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 

Paheont.:  A  fossil  of  the  genus  Crioceras,  (q.v.). 
More  generally  written  Crioceratite  (q.  v.). 

cri-6~9§r  -a-tlte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  crioceras  (genit. 
crioceratis)  (q.v.),  and  suff.  -He  {a.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  of  the  genus  Crioceras.    [CRI- 

OCEHATE.J 

crl-6-9§r  -I-d88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  criocer(as), 
and  suff.  -idce.J 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Tetramerous  Beetles,  akin 
to  the  Chrysomelidee,  in  which  they  are  merged  by 
some  entomologists.  Type,  Crioceris  (q.  v.). 

&,  s.    [Gr.  fcr-ios=a  ram,  and  keras=a 


Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  by  some  placed  under 
the  Chrysomelidae,  by  others  made  the  type  of  a 
family  Crioceridas  (q.  v. ).  Crioceris  asparagiis  tho 
Asparagus  Beetle.  The  perfect  insect  and  the  larva, 
the  latter  like  green  jelly,  may  be  seen  on  asparagus 
plants. 
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crI'-6-sphIAx,  s.  [Gr.  kriosplungx=(aee  def.), 
fcn'os=a  goat,  and  sphin<jx=a.  sphinx. 1 

Egypt.  Myth. :  The  name  given  by  Herodotus  to 
a  spTiinx  with  the  head  of  a  ram,  as  distinguished 
from  one  with  the  head  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman. 
No  Greek  sphinxes  seem  to  have  been  of  this  type; 
all  are  Egyptian. 

*cri -OUS,  a.  [Eng.  cry ;  -ous.~]  Clamorous,  noisy. 

"A  fool  womman  and  crions."—Wycliffe:  Proi:  ii.  13. 

•crlppe,  s.    [For  scrip  (q.  Y.).]    A  scrip,  a  bag. 

"  This  sustynaunce  is  in  my  crippe." — Polit.  Relig.  and 
Love  Poems,  p.  156. 

•crip  -p?n,  f.  (.  [Ger.  krippen.']  To  break,  to 
crush,  to  injure. 

"  Al  beeste,  that  outher  with  al  tobrokun  or  crippid  the 
ballokisis."— H'ucliffe:  Lev.  xxii.  24. 

crip  -pie,  *creeple,  *crepel,  *creple,  *crepul, 
*crepyll,  *cripel,  *crlpil,  *criple,  *orupel, 
'cruppel,  "crypylle,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  crepel,  from 
cre<5wu«=to  creep,  cognate  with  O.  H.  Ger.  krupel; 
M.  H.  Ger.  krupel,  kruppel;  Icel.  kryppill;  Dut. 
kreupel;  Dan.  krOblintj,  krybe  =  to  creep;  Ger. 
kruppel.] 

A.  Assubst.:  One  who,  having  lost  or  wanting  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  is  unable  to  walk ;  one  who  creeps, 
halts,  or  limps. 

"As  you  see  yourself  BO  shamefully  halt,  that  neuer 
lame  cripple  that  lay  impotent  by  the  walles  in  creping 
oute  vnto  a  dole,  halted  half  so  sore."— Sir  T.  More:  Works, 
p.  1128. 

B.  As  adj.:  Crippled,  lame;  without  the  use  of 
one's  limbs. 

"And  chide  thecrippfe  tardy-gaited  night, 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  (chorus). 

cripple-Justice, «.  A  designation  contemptuously 
given  to  one  who  is  lame,  and  at  the  same  time  proud 
of  his  personal  appearance. 

cripple-men,  «.  pi.  Oat-cakes  toasted  before  the 
fire,  probably  denominated  from  the  crooked  shape 
they  often  assume  from  being  set  on  edge  while 
toasting. 

cripple-timber,  «.  Studding  or  scantling  used 
in  narrowing  situations,  where  they  are  necessarily 
shorter  than  their  fellows,  as  the  cripple-studding 
from  the  rafters  to  the  floor-joists  in  attics  finished 
with  a  collar-beam  ceiling.  A  jack-timber. 

crlp'-ple,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CRIPPLE,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  lame ;  to  deprive  of  the  use  of 
the  limbs ;  to  lame. 

"  Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  vilde, 
He  had  crippled  the  joints  of  the  noble  child." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  18. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disable ;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of 
moving  or  exerting  one's  self." 

"  Does  Russia  desire  to  extend  her  own  territory,  or  to 
cripple  her  natural  foe,  or  to  benefit  oppressed  fellow- 
Ghristians,  or  to  provide  herself  with  means  of  future 
aggression?" — London  Times. 

*B.  Intrant. :  To  creep,  to  walk  as  a  cripple. 
"He  crepeth  cripelande  forth."— Bestiary,  180. 

crlp'-pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRIPPLE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :   (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit. :  Lame,  lamed ;  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
limbs. 

2.  Fig. :  Disabled. 

"Away,  with  a  hop  and  a  jump,  went  Paul, 
And,  as  he  whistled  along  the  hall. 
Entered  Jane,  the  crippled  crone. 

Longfellow:  The  Blind  Oirl  of  Castel-Cutlle. 

*crlp'-ple-d&m,  s.  [Eng.  cripple;  -dom.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  a  cripple. 

"What  with  my  crippledom  and  they  piety  .  .  ." — 
C.  Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  Iv.  ( -Dories.) 

•crlp'-ple-nSss,  ».  [Eng.  cripple;  -ness.']  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  crippled ;  lameness. 

crip  -pier,  s.    [Eng.  crippl(e) ;  •er.'] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  cripples, 
lames,  or  disables. 

2.  Leather-working:  A  board  with  a  corrugated 
under-surface  and  a  strap  above  to  hold  it  to  the 
hand,  used  in  boarding  or  graining  leather,  to  give 
it  a  granular  appearance  and  render   it  supple. 
The  leather  is  folded  with  the  grain  side  in  contact, 
and  rubbed  on  the  flesh  side  with  the  pommel,  which 
is  another  name  for  the  crippler. 

crlp'-pllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CRIPPLE,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  making  crippled  or  lame; 
laming. 
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2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  disabling. 

"More  serious  embarrassments  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion were  crippling  the  energy  of  the  settlement  in  the 
Bay."— 1-al.n-'  •!/. 

II.  Building:  One  of  a  sot  of  spars  or  beams  set 
up  as  a  support  against  the  side  of  a  building. 

"crlp'-pljf,  <*•  [E«»8-  crippl(e);  -y.]  Crippled; 
like  a  cripple. 

"  Because  he's  so  cripplv  he  bean't  to  work  no  more.  — 
Mrs.  Trollope:  Michael  Armstrong,  ch.  iii. 

crls,  s.    [CREESE.] 

crls-crSss-row,  s.    [CRISS-CROSS-ROW.] 

*crise,s.    [Fr.]    A  crisis.    [CRISIS.] 

"Art  and  care  .  .  .  will  quicken  the  crtse  if  the  dis- 
temper is  not  too  strong." — Cheyne:  Health,  tfi-c.,  p.  174. 
(Luttiam.) 

crls  -1-9,,  s.    [Gr.  Krisie=a  mythological  name.] 

ZoSl. :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Crisiadae  (q.  v.). 

crls'-I-a-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  crisia  (q.v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Cyclostomatous  Polyzoa  or 
Bryozoa,  founded  by  Milne-Edwards.  They  have 
tubular  cells  and  terminal  cell-mouths.  The  poly- 
zoarium  is  divided  into  distinct  internodes  con- 
nected by  a  horny  substance. 

Cri  -Sis,  «.,  pi.  crl'-ses.  [Gr.  krisis=&  separating 
.  .  .  a  crisis,  and  fcrino=to  decide ;  Fr.  crise.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  decisive  or  turning-point  in  any 
matter ;  the  point  of  time  at  which  any  affair  comes 
to  its  height. 

"  Free  in  his  will  to  choose  or  to  refuse. 
Man  may  improve  the  crisia  or  abuse." 

Cowper:  The  Progress  of  Error,  25-26. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Polit.:  The  point  of  time  when  affairs  are  in 
such  a  state  that  the  fate  of  a  ministry  depends  on 
the  issue. 

" .  .  .  the  probability  of  an  alarming  crisis." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zziv. 

2.  Medical: 

(1)  The  point  when  a  disease  is  at  its  height,  the 
turning-point  of  a  disease,  the   time   when  what 
may  be  called  the  powers  of  life  and  the  powers  of 
death  decisively  struggle  against  each  other  m  a 
disease,  recovery  or  a  fatal  issue  speedily  following 
as  the  one  or  the  other  combatant  prevails.    The 
period  of  crisis  is  not  the  same  in  every  disease ;  in 
some  maladies  it  is  so  regular  that  it  can  be  deter- 
mined beforehand. 

(2)  The  symptoms  which  attend  such  a  period  01 
change. 

"  Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude; 
Deaf  to  complaints,  they  wait  upon  the  ill, 
Till  some  safe  crisis  authorize  tneir  skill." 

Dryden. 

If  For  the  difference  between  crisis  and  conjunc- 
ture, see  CONJUNCTURE. 

*crIs'-6-llte,  *crls  -6-iyte,  s.    [CHRYSOLITE.] 

crisp,  "crips,  *crlspe,  *kyrspe,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S., 
from  Lat.  crispus= curled;  O.  Fr.  crespe;  Sp.,Port. 
&  Ital.  crespo.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  Curled,  curly. 

"  Bulls  are  more  crisp  on  the  head  than  cows."—  Bacon. 
*2.  Winding,  twisting,  crooked,  indented. 
"  You  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  winding  brooks, 

With  your  sedged  crowns,  and  ever-harmless  looks, 

Leave  your  crisp  channels,    .    .    ." 

Shakeap.:  Tempest,  iv.  L 

8.  Brittle,  friable ;  breaking  off  short  and  clean. 
"  The  cakes  at  tea  ate  short  and  crisp."— Goldsmith: 
Vicar  of  Wakefleld,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  Fresh-looking ;  having  a  fresh  appearance. 
"It  [laurel]  has  been  plucked  nine  months,  and  yet 

looks  as  hale  and  crisp  as  if  it  would  last  ninety  years."— 
Leigh  Hunt. 

5.  Cheerful,  brisk,  lively. 

"The  snug  small  room  with  the  crisp  fire  .  .  ." — 
Dickens. 

•6.  Lively,  not  dead  or  palled ;  sparkling. 

"  Your  neat  crisp  claret    .    .    ."— Beaum.  <fr  Fletcher. 

7.  Crackling  sharply,  as  snow  under  the  foot  when 
there  is  a  low  temperature. 

II.  Hot.:  Having  undulated  or  curled  margins. 

"  Other  petals  have  a  crisp  or  wavy  margin." — Balfourt 
Botany,  %  874. 
*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Fine  linen  or  cobweb  lawn. 

"  I  haue  foryet  how  in  a  robe, 

Of  clenely  crispe  side  to  his  kneis, 
A  bony  boy  out  of  the  globe, 

Gaue  to  hir  Grace  thesiluer  kels." 

Burel.   Watson's  Coll.,  ii.  18. 

2.  The  crackling  of  pork. 
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CTlsp,  f.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  crispo.] 
*A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  curl,  to  form  into  curls  or  knots, 

"Spirits  of  wine  is  not  only  nnfit  for  inflammations  in 
general,  bnt  also  crisps  up  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater 
and  brain,  .  .  ." — zluirp:  Surgery. 

2.  To  wrinkle,  to  ripple. 

"  From  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
Rolling  on  Orient  pearl  and  Bands  of  gold, 
Kan  nectar,  visiting  each  plant." 

Milton:  1'.  L.,  iv.  237. 

3.  To  interlace. 

"  Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Bevels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring." 

Milton:  Comuc,  984-5. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  curl,  to  grow  in  curls. 

"  Their  hair  crisps,  but  grows  longer  than  the  Afri- 
can's."— Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travel*,  p.  3377 

f2.  To  ripple. 

"  To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach." 

Tennyson:  The  Lotos-Eaters;  ChoricSong,  5. 

3.  A  term  used  to  denote  the  crackling  sound 
made  by  the  ground  under  one's  feet,  when  there  is 
a  slight  frost. 

"  The  days  were  short,  the  nights  were  lang, 
Wi*  frost  the  yird  was  Crispin'." 

A.  Scott:  Poems,  p.  63. 

crls  -pate,  crls  -pa-ted,  a.  [Lat.  crispatus,  pa. 
par.  of  crispo=to  curl.] 

Bot. :  Crisped,  irregularly  curled  or  twisted. 
*crls-pa'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  crispatio,  from  crispo.'] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  t 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  curling. 

"Heat  canseth  pilosity  and  crispation,  and  so  likewise 
beards  in  men." — Bacon:  Natural  History,  %  872. 

2.  The  state  of  being  curled ;  curling, 

"Some  difter  in  the  hair  and  feathers,  both  in  the 
quantity,  crispation,  and  colors  of  them." — Bacon. 

II.  Surg. :  A  term  applied  to  a  slight  morbid  or 
natural  contraction  of  any  part,  as  that  of  the 
minute  arteries  of  a  cut  wound  when  they  retract. 
(Mayne.) 

*crls'-pa-ture,  s,  [Lat.  criapatus,  pa.  par.  of 
crispo.}  The  same  as  CRISPATION  (q.  v.). 

•crisped,  *creaped,  pa.par.  or  a.    [CRISP,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (Seethe  verb.) 

2.  Bot.:  Having  the  margin  excessively  divided 
in  an  irregular  manner,  and  twisted.    It  is  called 
also  curled.    Example,   several   varieties   of    the 
garden  endive.    (Lindley.) 

•crlB'-pel,  *cryspel,  a.  [Eng.  crisp;  dimin. 
Buff,  -el.] 

Old  Cookery :  Fritters. 

'"  Cryspels.  Take  and  make  a  f  oile  of  gode  past  as  thynne 
sa  paper,  .  .  ." — Forme  ofCury,  p.  29. 

Crls'-P§r,  «.   [Eng.  crisp ;  -er.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  curls  o,r 
crisps. 

2.  Cloth-making :  An  instrument  for  crisping  the 
nap  of  cloth,  i.e.,  covering  the  surface  with  little 
cnrlSj  such  as  are  seen  in  pe_tersham  or  chinchilla.  A 
crisping-iron  (q.  v.).  (Knight.) 

*crlsp'-hood,  "cryspheed,  s.  [Eng. crisp; -hood.] 
Crispness. 

"  Cryspheed,  or  cryspnesse.  Crispitudo." — Prompt.  Parv. 

Crls'-pln,  ».    [Lat.  Crispinus.J 

1.  As  proper  name :  The  patron  saint  of  the  craft 
of  shoemakers. 

*2.  Gen. :  A  shoemaker. 

crls'-plng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [CRISP,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Aa  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  curling  or  twisting. 

2.  The  state  of  being  curled  or  crisped. 
crlsping-iron,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  CEISPEH,  2. 
*2.  A  curling-tongs. 

"  For  never  powder,  nor  the  crispino-iron, 
Shall  touch  these  dangling  locks." 

Beatim.  o?  Fletch.:  Queen  of  Corinth. 

*crisplng-pln,  s.    A  curling-iron  or  tongs. 
"The  changeable  stuitsof  apparel,  and  the  mantles,  and 
the  wimples,  and  the  crisptno-ptns." — Jsa.  iii.  22. 

•crisping- wire,  "crisping  wier,  «.  A  crisping- 
pin. 

"That  utensill  .  .  .  which  they  call  a  bodkin,  wier, 
curling  pin,  or  crisping  wirr,  calamistrum." — Withal: 
Dictionarie  (ed.  16qB),  p.  275.  t 

*crls-pls-ul'-c?uit,  a.  [Lat.  crispisulcans,  from 
crt«p«s=wavy,  and««!co=to  make  a  furrow  or  track, 
to  dart.]  Wavy  or  undulated,  as  lightning  is  rep- 


crls -plte,  s.  [Named  from  Crispalt,  St.  Gothard, 
where  it  occurs.] 

-l/i«.. •  A  variety  of  Rutile.  It  is  called  also  SAU- 
EXITE  (q.  v.). 

'crisple,  s.   [Eng.  crisp ;  dimin.  suff.  -le.]  A  curl. 

"  The  winde  new  crisples  makes  in  her  loose  haire." 

Voilfrru  of  Bouillon,  1,594. 

crisp  -ness,  "cry spenesse,  a.  [Eng.  crisp ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  cri.-p. 

"Cryspheedorcrys<peHess«.  Crispttudo." — Prompt.  Farv.' 
Crlsp'-jf,  a.    [Eng.  crisp;  -y.]    Curled,  curling. 
"  Turn  not  thy  crispy  tides,  like  silver  curl, 
Back  to  thy  grass-green  banks  to  welcome  us." 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.,  ii.  281. 
criss-cross,  s.  &  <i.    [For  Christ's  Cross.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  mark  or  cross  made  by  one  who  cannot  write. 

2.  A  child's  game. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  opposite  directions ;  opposed,  con- 
trary. 

*criss-cross-row,  *cris-crosse-row,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  alphabet,  so  called  from  the  ancient 
fact  of  a  cross  being  placed  at  either  end. 

"It  is  folly  for  a  schoolmaster  to  put  his  scholar  into 
the  Psalter,  that  cannot  learn  his  cris-crosse-row." — Bar- 
nard: Serm.  on  Catechising  (1613),  p.  18. 

2.  Fig.:  The  beginning,  the  first  start. 

"  She  is  not  come  to  the  criss-cross-row  of  her  perfection 
yet." — Southerns. 

*crlss'-cross,  v.  t.  [CRISS-CROSS,  «.]  To  mark  or 
cover  with  cross  lines. 

"It's  criss-crossed  up  and  down  in  all  the  leaves." — 
Leisure  Hour,  No.  682,  1865,  p.  34. 

Crls'-ta,  s.  [Lat.=a  tuft  on  the  head  of  animals ; 
specially  a  cock's  comb,  a  crest.] 

Anat.:  A  ridge,  projection,  or  border.  Thus  there 
is  a  crista  frontalis,  which  is  a  ridge  down  the 
frontal  bone  of  the  head,  and  a  thick  process  called 
the  crista  galli  (cock's  comb)  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Crls-tal'-dre,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Christis 
(Christ's)  ladder  (q.  V.).]  Christ's  ladder,  a  plant, 
Erythrcea  Centaurium. 

crls'-tate,  crls-ta  -tSd,  a.  [Lat.  cristatus,  from 
crista=&  crest,  a  tuft.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  CRESTED  (q.  v.). 

2.  Entom. :  Tufted  with  hairs. 

"The  mesosternum  is  always  more  or  less  cristate." — 
Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Son.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  118  (1873). 

crls-ta-tel'-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  cristatus= 
crested.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  CHISTATELLIDJB  (q.  v.). 

crls-ta-teT-lI-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cristatella 
(q.  v.),  and  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa  founded 
by  Prof.  Allman.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Phylac- 
tolremata.  It  has  a  free  and  locomotive  polyzoary. 
The  species  are  found  in  fresh  water. 

crls-ta '-16,  in  compos.  [Lat.  cristatus,  and  o 
connective.] 

As  the  first  word  in  a  compound :  Crested. 

cristato-rugose,  a. 

Bot. :  Crested  and  furrowed :  having  the  wrinkles 
of  a  surface  deep  and  sharp-edged.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

crls-tel-lar -I-a,  ».  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  cri«i!a=a 
crest,  and  fern.  sing,  or  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Foraminifers,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Cristellariadas  or  Cristellandea  (q.  v.). 

crls-tSl-lar'-I-a-dse,  s.ril.  [Mod.  Lat.  cristel- 
Zaria,  andfem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -(i)dce.]  The  same  as 
CRISTELLARIDEA  (q.  v.). 

crls-tSl-lar-Id'-e'-a,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cristel- 
Zar(io),  and  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idea.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  According  to  Reuss,  a  family  of  Fora- 
minifers, one  of  those  with  a  perforate  test,  and  that 
division  of  them  in  which  that  test  is  calcareous, 
glassy,  and  finely  porous.  The  species  are  nautiloid, 
and  present  a  resemblance  in  miniature   to  the 
Nautilus.    Dr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Parker,  and  Prof.  T. 
Rupert  Jones  also  recognize   the    family  Cristel- 
landea. 

2.  Palceont. :  They  extend  from  the  Cretaceous 
period  till  now. 

crl-ter  -I-on  (pi.  criteria),  *.  [Gr.  kriterion, 
from  kritcs=a  judge;  krinO=to  judge,  to  decide.] 

1.  A  standard  by  which  anything  is  or  can  DO 
judged :  an  established  law,  principle,  or  fact  by 
which  the  quality  of  anything  may  be  estimated. 

"  The  great  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  common  people 
is  the  amount  of  their  wages." — Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

2.  Any  ground  or  basis  of  judging. 

*'  Certain  inferences,  founded  on  such  enduring  cri- 
teria, can  be  drawn  from  the  historical  times  to  the  dark 
and  unknown  ages,  .  .  ." — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom. 
Hist.  (1855),  ch.  viii.,  g  1.,  vol.  i.,  p.  268. 


•ft  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  criterion 
and  standard;  "  The  criterion  is  employed  only  in 
matters  of  judgment-,  the  standard  is  used  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life.  The  former  serves  for 
determining  the  characters  and  qualities  of  things ; 
the  latter  for  defining  quantity  and  measure.  The 
language  and  manners  of  a  person  are  the  best  cri- 
terion for  forming  an  estimate  of  his  station  and 
education.  In  order  to  produce  a  imiformity  in 
the  mercantile  transactions  of  mankind  one  with 
another,  it  is  the  custom  of  government  to  set  up  a 
certain  standard  for  the  regulation  of  coins, 
weights,  and  measures.  The  word  standard  may 
likewise  be  used  figuratively  in  the  same  sense. 
The  Bible  is  a  standard  of  excellence,  both  in 
morals  and  religion,  which  cannot  bo  too  closely 
followed.  It  is  impossible  to  have  tlio  same  sttnul- 
ard  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  because  all  our  per- 
formances fall  short  of  perfection,  and  will  admit 
of  improvement."  (Crabb:  Eny.  Synon.) 

crlth,  s.  [Gr.  i-ri7hc=barley,  ...  a  barley- 
corn.]  A  term  introduced  by  Hoffmann,  and  signi- 
fying 0'0896  grammes— the  weight  of  a  liter  of 
hydrogen  atO°  Centigrade,  and  under  a  barometric 
pressure  of  0'76  meters. 

"The  weight  of  1  liter  of  hydrogen  being  called  1  crith, 
the  volume-weight  of  other  gases,  referred  to  hydrogen 
as  a  standard,  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  this  unit. 
For  example,  the  relative  volume-weight  of  chlorine 
being  35-5,  that  of  oxygen  16,  that  of  nitrogen  14,  the 
actual  weights  of  1  liter  of  each  of  these  elementary  gases 
at  0  O.  and  0'76  m.m.  pressure,  may  be  called  respectively 
35-5  criths,  16  criths,  and  14  criths.  So,  again,  with  refer- 
ence to  compound  gases,  the  relative  volume-weight  of 
each  is  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  its  product-volume. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  for  example,  consists  of  1  volume  of 
hydrogen  and  1  volume  of  chlorine=2  volumes;  or  by 
weight  1+85-5=36-5  units,  whence  it  follows  that  the  rela- 
tive volume  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  36'5-»-2= 
18'25  units,  which  last  figure,  therefore,  expresses  the 
number  of  criths  which  1  liter  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
weighs  at  (TO.  temperature  and  0'76  meters  jpressure,  and 
the  crith  being  01)896  grammes,  we  have  18-25 X0'08%= 
1*6352,  as  the  actual  weight  in  grammes  of  a  liter  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas.  .  .  .  Thus  by  aid  of  the  hydrogen 
liter  weight,  or  crith,  0*0896  grammes  employed  as  a  com- 
mon multiple,  the  actual  or  concrete  weight  of  1  liter  of 
any  gas,  simple  or  compound,  at  standard  temperature 
and  pressure,  may  be  deduced  from  the  mere  abstract  fig- 
ure expressing  its  volume-weight  relatively  to  hydrogen." 
— Hoffmann:  Modern  Chemistry,  pp.  131,  132. 

crlth'-mum,  s.  [Gr.  krethmns,  krSthmon,  krith- 
mo»=samphire.  According  to  Hooker  and  Arnott 
from  Gr.  fcri7/k:=barley,  to  the  grain  of  which  the 
fruit  of  the  plant  has  some  resemblance.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  family 
Seselinid».  The  involucres  are  many-leaved;  the 
carpels  spongy,  with  five  elevated,  sharp,  somewhat 
winged  ribs,  and  marked  with  numerous  vittie; 
fruit  elliptic.  Crithmuni  maritimum,  a  plant  with 
bitriternate  fleshy  leaves,  is  the  Sea-samphire 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  [SAMPHIRE]  in  connec- 
tion witli  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  where  it  grows.  It  is 
found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  Europe,  in  tho- 
Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  <fcc.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  ingredients  in  pickles. 

*crIth'-6-man-Ciy:,  s.  [Gr.  kr  it  he = barley,  and 
manfeia=prophecy,  divination.]  An  ancient  method 
of  divination  performed  by  examining  the  dough 
or  matter  of  the  cakes  offered  in  sacrifices,  and  the 
meal  strewed  over  the  victims  to  be  killed. 

crlt-Ic,  »crlt-lck.  *crlt-lque,  s.  &  a.  [Gr. 
kritikos,  krites=&  judge;  kriiu»=to  judge,  to  de- 
cide.] 

A.  As  aubatantive : 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  to  judge  of  and  criticise  the 
merit  of  literary  or   artistic  productions ;    a  con- 
noisseur, an  adept. 

"  Then  comes  the  struggle  for  degrees, 
With  all  the  oldest  and  ablest  critics." 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legen/l,  vi. 

2.  A  judge,  an  examiner. 

"  Ah,  ne'er  so  dire  a  thirst  of  glory  boast, 
Nor  in  the  critic  let  the  man  be  lost." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Crtticinn,  622,  523. 

3.  One  who  is  given  to  carping  or  caviling;  a 
severe  judge  or  censurer;  a  caviler. 

"Where  an  author  has  many  beauties  consistent  with 
virtue,  piety,  and  truth,  let  not  little  critics  exalt  them- 
selves, .  .  ."— Wattt. 

4.  The  art  of  criticism  j  a  critique  (q.  v.). 

"If  ideas  and  words  were  distinctly  weighed  and  duly 
considered,  they  would  afford  us  another  sort  of  logic 
and  critic.  — Locke. 

*5.  An  act  of  criticism ;  a  criticism,  a  critique. 
•B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  critics  or  criti- 
cism ;  critical. 

" .    .    .    the  praise  of  dressing  to  the  taste 
Of  critic  appetite,    .    .    ." 

Coirper:  The  Task,  bk.  iii.,  460,  461. 


fate,    fat.    fare,     amidst,     -what,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh8.     s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


critic-proof 


critic-proof,  a.  Which  cannot  bo  found  fault 
with  by  critics. 

"  This  simile  were  apt  enough, 

But  I've  another,  critic-prvof." 
Cowper;  An  Epistle  to  Kobert  Lloyd,  Esq.  (1754.) 

tcrlt  -ic(  *crlt -Ick,  r.  t.  [CRITIC,  s.]  To  play 
the  critic;  to  criticise. 

"They  do  but  trace  over  the  paths  that  have  been  beaten 
by  the  ancients:  or  comment,  critic,  and  flourish  upon 
them."— Temple. 


1191 

3.  To  examine  critically  the  merits  of  any  work  of 
literature  or  art ;  to  pass  Judgment  upon. 


croceous 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  utter  words  in  a  dismal  or  grumbling  tone  ; 


. ,  .  •  . 

"  Nor  shall  I  look  upon  it  as  any  breach  of  charity,  to    to  grumble,  to  forbode  evil. 

' 


criticise  the  author,  so  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the  person.' 
— Addison:  Spectator,  No.  2(j'J. 

B.  Intntnsitire: 

1.  To  examine  into  any  thins  critically;  to  pass 
judgment  upon  any  work  of  literature  or  art  as  a 
critic;  to  point  out  the  merits  and  dementi  of  any 
person  or  tiling. 


om  age,  &c. 


.—  . 

Crlt-iC-al,    »crlt  -IC-all,    a.     [Eng.  critic;  -al.]        "  They  who  can  criticise^  wjf"kl-v'  ""  to  im"Kmi 

" 


i 


1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  critics  orcriticism ;  contain- 
ing, or  of  the  nature  of,  a  criticism. 

"Poets,  and  orators,  and  painters,  and  those  who  cul- 
tivate other  branches  of  the  liberal  arts,  have  without 
this  critical  knowledge  succeeded  well  in  their  several 
provinces  and  will  succeed."— Burke:  On  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful. 

2.  Qualified  to  criticise  or  pass  judgment  upon 
any  literary  or  artistic  production;   exact,   nice, 
accurate. 

"  It  is  submitted  to  the  ju'dgment  of  more  critical  ears     iua,  before-  the: 
to  direct  and  determine  what  is  graceful   and  what  is 
not." — Holder. 

3.  Nice,  exact. 

"  .  .  who  .  .  .  understands  the  critical  niceties 
of  learning,  .  .  ."—Stillingfleet,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  3. 

4.  Inclined  to  make  nice  distinctions;  overnice, 
scrupulous,  fastidious. 

"Virgil  was  so  critical  in  the  rites  of  religion,  that  he 
would  never  have  brought  in  such  prayers  as  these  if 
they  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  Koman  customs.  — 
Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

5.  Inclined  to  cavil  or  find  fault;  exacting,  cap- 

"  O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to  't; 
For  I  am  nothing,  it  not  critical." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

*I  In   the  following  senses  more  directly  from 

6.  Pertaining  to  or  constituting  a  crisis ;  decisive ; 


madvert  ui*m  <* 


fault  with  any- 


crlt  -I-$ls.ed,  crlt  -I-9lzed,  pa.par.ora.    [CRIT- 
ICISE.] 

crlt  -I-C.l-s.er,  crlt  -I-c>zer,  s.  [Eng.  criticis(e) ; 
-er.]    One  who  criticises ;  a  critic. 

pert  cri7;V/s<T*  iiiid  saucy  correctors  of  theorig- 
; Tthem."— Blackball:  Sac.  Class.  (.1731),  ii.  265. 

crIf-I-91-s.lng,  crlt  -I-9l-zIng, pr.  par.,  a.  A  «. 
[CRITICISE.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  tlio 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  or  art  of  examining  any 
work  critically ;  a  criticism. 

crlt'-I  9lgm,    *crlt -1-gIs.ine,    s.   [Eng.  critic; 

1.  The  act  of  examining  critically  into  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  any  work. 

2.  The  art,  system,    rules  and  principles  which 
regulate  the  practice  of  the  critic. 

".  .  .  err  against  the  first  principle  of  criticism, 
which  is,  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  piece,  and  the 
intent  of  its  author."—  Pop e:  Homer's  (Jayssey  (Post.). 

3.  The  act  of  animadverting  upon  or  finding  fault 


with  anything ;  animadversion,  censure. 

„  »„„ o „ "...    the  bill,  which  was  indeed  open  to  verbal  criti- 

forming  a  turning  or  deciding  point  in  the  issue    cisn "— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 


,  A.  &  B. 

4.   A  critical  judgment  or  examination;  a  crit"    verb.) 


of  any  matter  or  business 

"  .    .    .     he  would  serve  her  at  this  critical  conjuncture 
with  sincere  good  will." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

7   Attended  with  danger  or   risk;  in  a  state  of    shown7even  in  the  style  of  his  crttleitnu,  that  he  was  a 
danger  or  uncertainty ;  hazardous.  master  of  all  the  eloquence  and  delicacy  of  1 


Marnt  croafo  with  such  reasonableness,  air  of  sincer- 
ity, .  ." — Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  ill.,  bk- 
ii..  cli.  i. 

2.  To  die.     (ftlang.) 

3.  To  suffer  decay  Iron 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

1.  To  utter  in  a  low,  hoarse  sound;  as  a  frog,  a 
raven,  &c. 

"  But  in  the  branches  of  the  oak 
Two  ravens  now  began  to  croak,    _    ^ 
Their  nuptial  song,  a  gladsome  air. 

»',mlsu'ort>i:  Oak  and  the  Broom. 

*2.  To  announce  by  croaking. 

"  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse. 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

til.  Fig. :  To  utter  in  a  croaking  or  dismal  voice. 

"  But  Marat  will  not  drown  :  he  speaks  and  rroofcs  ex- 
planation, .  .  ."—Carlylei  French  Revolution,  pt.  ill., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

croak,  s.  [CROAK,  r.l  The  low  harsh  sound 
made  by  a  frog,  a  raven,  &c. 

"Was  that  a  raven's  croak,  or  my  son's  voice?" — Lee. 

croak  -§r,  s.    [Eng.  croafc;  -er.] 

I.  Lit. :  One  that  croaks. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  One  who  is  always  grumbling  or  talking  de- 
spondingly ;  a  querulous  person. 

t2.  A  corpse.     (Slang.) 

•croak -Hf,  adv.  [Eng.  croaky;  -ly.]  In  a 
croaky  manner.  (Carlyle.) 

croak  -Ing,  i*crok'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s. 
[CROAK,  t'.] 

As  pr.  par.  <i  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 


ique. 

There  is  not  a  Greek    or  Latin  critic  who    has  not 


. 
"  Our  circumstances  are  indeed  critical."—  Burke:  Late    tongue."-Xddiso». 


State  of  the  Ration. 
8.  Forming  a  change  or  turning  point. 


•5.  A  critical  or  minute  point. 
Wasit  because  he  stood  on  this  punctilio  or  criticism 


.     ormng  a  cange  or  . 

The  moon  is  supposed  to  be  measured  by  sevens,  and    of  credit."-F,<H«r:  Ch.  Hist.,  V.  iv.  tf.    ( 

- 


the  critical  or  decretory  days  to  be  dependent  on  that  num. 
ber." — Browne:   Vulgar  Errors. 
II.  Medical: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  crisis  or  turning-point 
of  a  disease. 

2.  Producing  a  crisis,  as  a  critical  sweat. 
IT  (1)  Critical  angle : 

Optics :  An  angle  of  incidence  of  such  a  value  tnat 
when  light  enters  a  medium  at  that  number  of  de- 
grees, the  angle  of  refraction  becomes  a  right  angle. 
If  there  be  a  greater  angle  than  this  the  ray  of  light 
cannot  emerge,  but  becomes  totally  reflected. 

(2)  Critical  philosophy  : 

Metaph.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  me ta 


fcrlt  -I-91-za-ble,   a.    [Eng.    criticis(e);    -able.] 
Capable  or  deserving  of  being  criticised. 


»crl  -tick-In    «.    [Eng.  critic;  dimin.  suff.  -kin.]    th»  croa 

ito.na.mg,  ok.  iv.,  ch.  xx 


C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  uttering  a  low  hoarse  sound ;  as  a 
frog,  a  raven.  &c. 

2.  The  low  hoarse  sound,  as  of  a  frog  or  a  raven. 
"While  the    tongue  quivereth  withal  they  make  that- 

crohina  abovesaid."— Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  xxxvii. 

3.  Any  low  murmuring  sound ;  a  rumble. 

.    their  whole  time  and  pains  is  laid  out  to  still 
.king  of  theirown  bellies. "—Locke:  Human  Inder- 


.  . 

A  liulo  or  contemptible  critic. 

.,Mr  cntickin-toi  as  there  is  a  diminutive  for  cat  so 
there  shoald  be  for  critio—  I  defy  you."-&>attiei/;  The 
Doctor,  ch.  lixii.  (Davies.) 

'  ^  -_     , 

crlt  -ique,  »crlt  -1C,  s.    \.t  r.  j 
*1.  A  critic. 

"  I  thought  at  first  he  would  have  plaid  the  ignorant 
critique  with  every  word."-*.  Jonson:  Cunthta's  Kevel,. 
»2.  The  science  or  art  of  criticising  ;  criticism. 
3.  A  critical  judgment  or  dissertation  upon  any- 


.  . 

physical  system  of  Kant,  from  his  most  important    thing,  especially  of  some  literary  or  artistic  work. 
work,  "  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason." 


•crlt-I-cal  -I-tf,  8.    [Eng.  critical;    -ity.]    The  Of  a  ring 

quality  of  being  critical ;  criticalness.    (Gray.)  Medals. 

crlt  -Ic-al-1^.  adv .    [Eng.  critical ;  -ly.]  *crlt  .^_.  ,  ~- -•    L T-.-,  --.. 

1    In  a  critical  manner ;  according  to  the  rules  of  pass  judgment  upon  as  a  critic ;  to  criticise, 

criticism;  exactly,  nicely,  accurately,  closely.  cr!z;-Zel,  crlz  ;Zle,  s.    [Probably  a  corruption  o 


"I  should  as  soon  eipect  to  see  a  critique  on  the  poesy 
f  a  ring  as  on  the  inscription  of  a  medal."—  Addison: 
edals. 
"crlt-tque  ,  v.  t.    [CRITIQUE,  g.]     To  examine  or 


II.  Fig.:  The  act  of  grumbling  or  talking  despond- 
ently. 

croaking  lizard,  s.  [So  called  from  the  croak- 
ing noise  it  makes.]  A  Gecko  Lizard,  Thecadacty- 
lus  Ice-vis,  found  in  Jamaica. 

tcr6ak-f,a.  [Eng. croak;  -y.]  Croaking, hoarse. 

"  His  voice  was  croaky  Bind,  shrill."—  Carlyle:  Life  of 
Sterling,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

Cro  -at,  o.  &t 

Horwathes,  the 

coming   from    Bohe 
Croatia.] 


;icism;  exactly,  nicely,  accurately,  ci  >seiy.  criz  -zei,  cnis  -lie,  s.    L^"  .        ,.          .  .-, ,..„     „„„„„;„,,„  r,f 

Difficult  it  is  to  understand  the  purity  of  English,    crystal  (q.  v.).] .  A  kind  of  roughness  on  the  surface       B.  As  subst. :  A  native  of  Croatia,  a  province  . 


of  glass,  rendering  it  dull. 


as  CRIZZEL,  (q.  v.). 
•cro,  8.     [Etym.  uncertain. 


cr      8.  .  .  . 

Gael   cro=a  cow.]    The  compensation  or  satisfac-       Min.:  A  sub-variety  of  Natrohte.    It 
tion  made  for  the  murder  of  any  man,  according  to    litic  mineral  from  the  Lral  mountains. 


and  critically  to  discern  good  writers  from  bad, 
— Dryden. 

•2.  At  the  exact  point  of  time. 

"Coming  critically  the  night  before  the   session."— 
Burnet:  Hist. 

•3.  In  a  critical  position,  place,  or  condition. 

•crlt -Ic-al-ness,  s.    [Eng.  critical;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  critical;  exactness,  ac- 
curacy, or  closeness  of  examination  or  treatment ; 

2.  Incidence  at  a  particular  point  of  time. 
crlt-lc-as'-ter,  s.  [Formed  from  critic,  on  the 

analogy  of  poetaster  (q.  v.).]    A  petty  critic. 

•The  rancorous  and  reptile  crew  of  poeticules^who  de-    QeZ  fr^hzen;  Gt^kra'chzen ';  Goth.hrukjan;  Lat. 


. 

the  Austrian  empire. 


crlz'-zel-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  crizzel;  -ing.]    Thesame       cro -ca-lite,  s.  [Ger.  krokalith,  from  Lat.  crocus^ 


, 

Qr.  fcrofcos  =  saffron  ;    a  connective,    and    lit/ios 
Jamieson  suggests    stone.] 


It  is  a  red  zeo- 


his  degree. 

"  The  Cro  of  ane  Erie  of  Scotland  is  seven  tymes  twentie 
kye,  or  for  ilk  kow,  thrie  pieces  of  gold  Ora;—  of  ane  Earles 
sonne,  or  o(  ane  Thane,  is  ane  hundreth  kye;—  of  the  sonne 
of  ane  Thane,  —  thrie-score  sax  kye;—  of  ane  husbandman 
—  saxtene  kye."  —  Reg.  Maj.  B.,  iv.,  c.  36.  . 


*crocards,  s.  pi.      [Etymol.  doubtful.    Cf.  cro- 
'    A  kind  of  old  base  money.    (Wharton.) 


it  —  n ir     i.  Tt     J         **.       M  '  IjOr.  KlOCIIiZt    It  ,      VT(_  I  .  H,<  llL'ltAtflt  ,     VJl/lil.  it; 

compose  into ,  criticaster,."-Swtnbume:  Indertte  Micro-    «6££   eroci^.    Qr_   k,.g^  k±az0.     C£. 


scope,  p.  88.     (Davies.) 

crIf-1-c.is.e,  crlt  -I-$ize,  v.  t.  &  i.   [Eng.  critic; 

-tie.] 
A.  Transitive: 


kard.] 

*croce(l),s.    [CROSS.] 
*croce  (2),  *croclie,  *crowche,  s.    [O.  Fr.  croce; 

croak,  'croke,  v.  i.  &  t.    [An  onomatopoeic  word.       £w^  bishopWrosier.    (Prompt.  Pan.) 
A.  S.  *cracian.  _Cogn.  with  O.  Dut;  krochen;  M^H.       £  A  shepher<j's  crook. 

crake',       "croce   (3),  s.     [Prob.  from  cross.] 
«  a  cross-sail. 


, 

creak,  and 
' 


.] 


*croce   (3),  s.     [Pro 
ails  in  a  ship,  perhaps 


One  of  the 


1.  To  examine  into  or  judge  critically,  closely,  or    &  {'og^raven,  &c. 


I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  a  hoarse,  low  sound  in  the  throat ;  as 


2  To  animadvert  upon  as  faulty;  to  find  fault 
with. 

"An  eye  accustomed  to  the  pomp  of  war  would  have 
found  much  to  criticise  in  the  spectacle."—  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 


"  So  when  Jove's  block  descended  from  on  high, 
Loud  thunder  to  its  bottom  shook  the  bogv  ^ 

And  the  hoarse  nation  croak'  d  —  'God  save  King  Lop. 
Pope:  Dunciaa,  i.  330. 

*2.  To  make  any  low,  hoarse  sound. 


'  Heis  hie  the  owe,  (he  bad)  al  mak  thaim  bonn, 
And  fessvn  bonettia  beneth  the  mane  sale  doun." 
Douglas:   Virgil,  156,  11 

'cro'-ce-Ous,   a.     [Lat.  croceus,  from  crocus— 
saffron.] 

1.  Or*.  Lang. :  Having  the  qualities  of  or  resem- 
bling saffron. 

2.  Bot. :    Saffron-colored,    deep-yellow,    with    a 
shade  of  brown. 


boll,    bo^;     pout,    Jowl;    cat, 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion, 


?ell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


cnin, 
-tion, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  = 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


crocetin 


u  uioxio-e  WILD  auute  suipuuric  acia.  btutls 
mordanted  with  tin  salts  acquire  by  boiling  with 
crscetin  a  dingy  yellow-green  color,  which  by 
ammonia  is  turned  bright  yellow.  The  yellow 
robes  of  the  Chinese  mandarins  are  dyed  with  the 
fruit  of  Garde/ii". 

*croche,  ».  [O.  Fr.  Cf.  crook,  and  Gael.  croic=& 
deer's  antler.]  A  little  knob  which  grows  at  the  top 
of  a  deer's  horn. 

*cro-chet  (1),  *crochett,  s.    [CROTCHET.] 
cro -chet  (t  silent)  (2),«.    [Fr.  dimin.  from  croc 
=a  hook.]    A  kind  of  knitting  performed  with  a 
little   hook,    the    materials    used    being    cotton, 
worsted,  or  silk. 

crochet-lace,  s.    Hand-knitted  lace. 

crochet-needle,  s.  A  needle  with  a  hooked  end, 
used  for  catching  the  thread  and  drawing  it 
through  the  loop  in  crochet-work. 

crochet-type,  s.  Type  with  fancy  faces,  to  set 
up  in  imitation  of  lace,  crochet,  or  worsted  work. 
(Knight.) 

cro  -chet  (t  silent),  v.  t.  [CROCHET  (2),  s.]  To 
knit  or  make  in  the  style  of  crochet. 

*croch-e-teur,  s.    [Fr.]    A  common  porter. 

"  Rescued?    'Slight  I  would 
Have  hired  a  crocheteur  for  two  cardecues. 
To  have  done  so  much  with  hia  whip." 

Beaumont  <£  Fletcher:  Bon.  .Man's  T.t  iii.  1. 

"cro'-cl-ar-y'  (ci  as  Shi),  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  croiser 
=  a  crozier:  suff.  -y.}  [CROZIER.] 

Ecctes. :  The  official  who  carries  the  cross  before 
an  archbishop. 

cr6-C,Id'-6-llte,.  s.  [Ger.  krpkydolith,  from  Gr. 
krokis,  fcrofcj/s=woof,  in  allusion  to  the  fibrous 
structure.] 

Min.:  A  fibrous  opaque  mineral,  in  aspect  like 
asbestos.  Hardness,  4 ;  specific  gravity,  3'2-3'26 ; 
luster,  silky ;  color,  blue  or  green.  Composition  : 
Silica,  51-53;  protoxide  of  iron,  26-34;  soda,  5'6-7'0; 
water,  2'5-5'5,  &c.  Occurs  in  South  Africa,  in  Mo- 
ravia, and  in  Norway.  (Dana.) 

cr6'-$In,  s.  [Lat.  croc(us) ;  Eng.  suff.  -in  (CA«m.).] 

Chem. :  CaSt£)K.  A  yellow  coloring  substance, 
occurring  in  Chinese  yellow,  obtained  from  the  fruit 
of  Gardenia  grand/flora.  It  is  a  bright  red  powder, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol :  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  it  turns  indigo-blue,  then  violet.  Boiled 
with  dilute  acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  CO^  it  yields 
crocetin  and  sugar. 

crock  (!),».  &  v.  t.  [A.  S.  crocca.  Cogn.  with  O. 
Fr.  krokha;  Dut.  cruik;  Icel.  krukka;  Sw.kruka; 
Dan.  krukke.  Skeat  thinks  it  is  probably  from 
Gael.  croo=a pitcher,  a  jar;  Ir.  crogan;  Wei.  crwc, 
crochan.] 

1.  An  earthenware  vessel ;  a  pot,  a  pitcher,  a  cup. 

".  .  .  these  crocks  were  mostly  sufficiently  kiln-baked 
to  withstand  percolation." — Dr.  Hume:  Ancient  Meals, 
p.  334. 

2.  (For  definition  see  extract.) 

"Black  or  soot  of  a  pot,  or  a  kettle,  or  chimney-stock, 
is  called  crock." — Ray:  South,  and  East  Country  Words. 

3.  A  pot  covered  with  dirt  or  soot. 

"As  black  as  a  crocfc." — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xriii. 

crock-saw,  s.  A  bar  of  iron,  toothed  like  a  saw, 
which  hangs  at  the  back  of  the  fire  to  carry  pots  and 
crocks.  (Blackmore :  Lorna  Doone.) 

Crock  (2) ,  s.    [ Etym,  unknown .] 

1.  Lit. :    A   ewe   that   has   given   over    bearing. 
(Burns:  The  Two. Herds.) 

2.  Fig. :   Any   useless  or  worthless  animal,  espe- 
cially a  horse.    (Slang.) 

Cr8ck(3),«.    [Etym.  unknown.]    A  little  stool. 
"  I  bid  her  come  out  of  the  crowd,  and  seated  her  upon 
a  little  croc*  at  my  left  hand."— Taller,  No.  118. 

crSck  (l),  v.  t.  &  i.   [CROCK  (l), «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  black  with  soot  of  a  pot,  kettle,  &c. 
"I  couldn't  condescend  to  touch  with  kitchen  tongs 

without  crocking  myself  by  the  contact." — Dickens:  A'l'c/i- 
olas  fftckleby,  ch.  xliii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  off  soot  or  smut ;  to  give  off 
coloring  matter,  as  the  dye  from  cloth,  &c.    Hosiery 
is  often  warranted  not  to  crock. 

crock  (2),t>.  t.  [CROCK  (1),  «.]  To  put  up  in  a 
crock  ;  as,  to  crock  butter. 

*crocker,  *crockere,  *crokkere,  a.  [Eng.  crock 
(1),  s. ;  -er.]  A  maker  of  earthenware  vessels;  a 
potter. 

"As  a  vessel  of  a  crockere." — Wycliffe:  Ps.  ii.  9. 
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Crocket. 
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crock -er-y1,  s.      [Eng.  cracker;  -y.]     Earthen- 
ware ;   vessels    manufact- 
ured of  clay,  baked  and 
glazed. 

"  .  .  .  articles  of  domes- 
tic crockery  .  .  ." — Dr. 
Jltnne:  Ancient  M?al*.  p.  330. 

crockery-ware, .-.  The 
same  as  CROCKERY  (q.  v.). 

crock  -et,  ».  [Fr.  cro- 
chet=n  little  hook.] 

1.  Arch.:  Au  upwardly 
projecting  carved  orna- 
ment on  a  Gothic  gable 
or  flying-buttress. 

"The  earliest  crockets  are 
to  be  found  in  the  early 
English  style  .  .  ." — Glos- 
sary of  Architecture. 

t2.  Applied  to  the 
croches  or  knots  on  a  stag's  head. 

"  Of  the  antlers  and  the  crockets." — Black-more:  Princess 
of  Thule,  ch.  xiv. 

crock -et-ed,  a.    [Eng.  crocke t ;  -ed.~\ 
1.  Lit.  6t  Arch.:  Furnished  or  ornamented  with 
crockets. 
*2.  Fig.:  Ornamented  as  with  crockets. 

crock  -f,  a.  [Eng.  crock  (1),  s.  j  -».]  Covered 
with  soot  or  smut. 

crSc  -6-dlle,  *cokedrlll,  s.  &  a.  [Dan.  crocodil; 
Sw.  <fe  Dut.  krokodil;  Ger.  krokodill;  Fr.  crocodile ; 
Prov.  cocodrilh,  cocodrilhe;  Sp.  &  Port,  cocodrilo; 
Ital.  coccodrilo;  Lat.  Crocodilus;  from  Gr.  kroko- 
neilos,  properly  an  Ionic  word,  =  (1)  a  kind  of  lizard, 
(2)  the  crocodile  or  alligator  of  the  Nile.  Little  or 
no  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  statement  that 
this  is  from  krokos=(l)  the  crocus,  (2)  saffron,  and 
deilos—  .  .  .  afraid  of,  and  that  the  Egyptians 
placed  saffron  before  their  beehives  to  protect  them 
from  the  animal.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  and  Zoology.: 

1.  Spec.:  A  huge  reptile,  in  general  contour  most 
resenibling  a  great  lizard,  found  in  or  near  the  Nile 
and  some  other  rivers.    It  is  the  Lacerta  Crocodilus 
of  Linnaeus,  the  Crocodilus  vulgaris  of  Cuvicr.    Its 
jaws   project   moderately;  there   are  six  cervical 
plates ;  the  dorsal  shields  or  scutcheons  are  quad- 
rangular and  surrounded  by  six  rows  of  slightly 
elevated  carinee.    The  hinder  feet  are  palmated, 
their  posterior  borderwith  a  festooned  crest.    It  is 
about  twenty-five  feet  long.    At  least  four  varieties 
of  it  exist.    It  was  held  sacred  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians.     The  Nile  was  and  is  its  best  known 
habitat.    It  darts  with  rapidity  through  the  water 
after  the  fish,  which  is  its  appropriate  food,  but  is 
dangerous  also  to  dogs, or  tonuman  beings  entering 
the  water  of  lingering  incautiously  on  the  bank. 
The  way  to  elude  it  on  land  is  to  turn  rapidly  and 
repeatedly  in  retreating  from  it,  leaving  it  on  each 
occasion  to  wheel  its  clumsy  body  round. 

The  leviathan  of  Job  is  almost  certainly  the  croco- 
dile,   but   in   other  parts   of    Scripture  different 
animals  are  designated  by  the  same  word, 
"  By  muddy  shore  of  broad  seven-mouthed  Kile, 
TJnweeting  of  the  perilous  wandring  wayes, 
Doth  meete  a  cruell  craftie  crocodile." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  18. 

2.  Gen. :  Any  closely  allied  animal.  [CROCODILUS, 
CEOCODILIDJE.] 

II.  Logic:  A  fallacious  dilemma  mythically  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  propounded  by  a  crocodile. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the  animal  described 
under  A.,  or  to  its  congeners. 

2.  Resembling  the  crocodile. 

3.  Consisting  of   crocodiles   or  animals  akin  to 
them,  as  the  crocodile  family  or  genus. 

crocodile  tears,  s.  pi.  [So  named  from  the 
ancient  fable  that  the  crocodile  shed  tears  over  its 
prey.  It  is  averred  that  they  sigh  and  moan  like 
persons  in  sore  distress.]  Hypocritical  tears  shed 
by  a  man  of  pitilessly  cruel  disposition. 

cr6-c6-dIH-a,  s.pl.  [Lat.  crocodil(us) ,  and  pi. 
neut.  adj.  suff.  -to.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  An  order  of  Reptiles,  one  of  four  which 
have  modern  representatives,  the  others  being 
Lacertilia  (Lizards).  Ophidia  (Serpents),  and 
Chelonia  (Turtles  ana  Tortoises).  They  are  most 
closely  akin  to  the  first,  but  differ  in  having  a  bony 
dermal  exoskcleton  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
epidermic  covering  of  scales,  in  having  the  teeth 
lodged  in  distinct  sockets,  and  in  internal  anatomi- 
cal characters.  In  allliving  crocodiles  the  centers 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  concave  in  front ;  in  the 
fossil  species  they  may  be  either  doubly  concave  or 
concave  behind.  The  neart  consists  of  two  auricles 
and  two  ventricles :  the  fore  feet  have  five  toes,  the 
hind  ones  four.  All  the  species  are  oviparous.  The 


crocoxanthin 

order  contains  the  modern  Crocodiles,  Alligators, 
and  Caimans,  with  the  extinct  Teleosauria  ami 
Belodonts.  Professor  Owen  divides  the  Crocodilia 
into  three  sub-orders :  (1)  Procoelia,  or  those  which 
have  the  dorsal  vertebra?  concave  in  front;  (2) 
Amphicoelia,  or  those  which  have  them  concave  at 
both  ends,  and  (;i)  Opisthocoelia,  in  which  they  nre 
concave  behind.  The  first  sub-order  comprehends 
all  the  living  forms,  whether  Crocodiles  proper, 
Alligators,  orGavials.  Professor  Huxley  divided  the 
Crocodilia  into  three  sub-orders,  founded  on  char- 
acters derived  from  the  base  of  the  skull  and  from 
the  nostrils,  &c. :  (1)  Parasuchia,  (2i  Me>osuchia, 
and  (:i)  Eusuchia.  (See  these  words.)  Under  the 
first  were  ranked  Stagonolepis  and  Belodou,  under 
the  second  Teleosaurus,  &c.,  and  under  the  third 
Crocodilus  and  other  modern  genera. 

2.  Palceont.:  Professor  Huxley  points  out  that 
the  Parasuchia  came  first  iu  time,  briny  specialized 
from  the  Lacertilia  at  least  as  early  as  the  Upper 
Trias.  The  Mesosuchia  began  not  later  than  the 
Upper  Trias,  from  which  they  go  on  to  the  Creta- 
ceous period.  The  Eusuchia  begin  in  the  Greensand 
and  continue  till  now.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  all 
this  is  exactly  accordant  with  what  is  required  hj 
the  theory  of  evolution,  and  the  case  of  the  croco- 
diles is  as  cogent  evidence  of  the  actual  occurrence 
of  evolution  as  that  of  the  horses. 

croc-6-dIl  -I-an,tcr8c-6-dIl  -e-an,  a.&s.  [Eng. 
crocodil(e),  ior  e  connective,  and  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit .  (of  a  reptile) :  Akin  to  the  crocodile. 

"  I  think  it  is  clear  that  Stagonolepis  is,  in  the  main,  a 
crocodilian  reptile." — Pro/.  Huxley,  in  ^>.  J.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol. 
IT.  (1869),  pt.  L,  p.  465. 

2.  Fig. :  Crocodile-like  in  character ;  treacherous 
and  cruel. 

"  O  what  a  crocodilian  world  is  this, 
Compos'd  of  treach'ries  and  insnaring  wiles  !" 

Qttarles:  Emblems. 

B.  As  subsl. :  A  member  of  the  order  Crocodilia 

(q.v.). 

".  .  .  the  dorsal  scales  of  the  same  Crocodilians  .  .  .'• 
—Prof.  Huxley,  in  Q.  J.  Oeol.  Soc.,val.  rv.  (1859),  pt.  i.,  p.  450. 

crSc-6-dIl  -I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  crocodil(us),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tdce.f 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Reptiles,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Crocodilia.    It  contains  the  Crocodiles, 
Alligators,  and  Gavials  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  The   genera   Crocodilus,    Alligator, 
and  Gavialis  have  all  representatives  in  the  Eocene 
beds  of  England. 

cr8'-c6-d!-llne,  a.  [Lat.  crocodilinus.]  Like  a 
crocodile* 

tcroC-6-dir-I-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  crocodil(us),  and  suff. 
•it II-] 

Logic :  A  captious  or  sophistical  method  of  argu- 
mentation. [CROCODILE,  A.  II.] 

cr8c-6-dl'-luS,  s,  [Latin=the  crocodile  (q.  v.).] 
Zopl. :  A  genus  of  Reptiles,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Crocodilidse  and  the  order  Crocodilia.  They 
have  an  oblong,  blunt,  and  flattened  snout,  with  two 
long  canine  teeth,  those  of  the  lower  jaw  received 
into  a  notch  in  the  upper  one.  The  Nilotic,  or  Com- 
mon Crocodile,  Crocodilus  vulgaris,  belongs  to  the 
genus.  The  Alligators  of  the  West  Indies  also  be- 
long to  the  genus,  but  those  on  this  continent  are 
ranlted  tinder  the  genuine  genus  Alligator  (q.  v.) . 

cr6'-c6-Ite,  *cr6'-c61s.-Ite,  s.  [Ger.  crocoisit, 
crocoise^krokoitj  from  Gr.  fcrofcos=saffron.] 

Miii.:  A  hyacinth-red  translucent  mineral,  ada- 
mantine to  vitreous  in  luster :  hardness  2'5-3,  specific 
gravity  6.  Composition :  Oxide  of  lead,  68'9 ;  chromic 
acid,  31'1=100.  Found  in  Siberia,  Brazil,  Hungary, 
and  the  Philippian  Islands.  (Dana.)  Dana  prefers 
the  form  Crocoite. 

cro'  con-ate,  s.  [Eng.  crocon(tc),  and  suff.  -are.] 
A  salt  of  croconic  acid  lq.  v.). 

cro-c8n'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  fcrofcos=saffron.]  Saffron- 
colored. 

croconic  acid,  s. 

Cfiem. :  CsH^Os.  Obtained  by  dissolving  in  water 
the  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  carbon 
monoxide  with  potassium,  after  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air  for  several  weeks  or  else  it  explodes.  It 
is  a  dibasic  acid,  and  is  obtained  from  the  water 
solution  in  long  yellow  needles  of  croconate  of 
potassium ;  oxalate  of  potassium  remains  in  solu- 
tion. The  free  acid  is  obtained  in  orange-yellow 
crystals,  by  decomposing  the  potassium  salt  with 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water.  The  cro- 
conates  are  yellow,  hence  the  name  of  the  acid. 

cro-co-xan'-thln,  s.  [Lat.  crocus,  and  Gr.  xan- 
thos= yellow.] 

Chem. :  A  yellow  coloring  matter,  occurring  in  the 
flowers  of  Crocus  luteus.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  acids 
or  bases.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether. 
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crocus 

cr6  -CUS,  s.  [Lat.  crocus;  Gr.  A;rofcos=the crocus.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Iridacete.  The 
perianth,  which  is  single,  is  colored.  The  tube  is 
long  and  the  limb  cut  into  six  equal  segments. 
Stamens  three,  distinct;  stigma  three-parted  or 
throe-cleft,  segments  widening  upwards,  plaited; 
ovary  three-celled,  many-seeded.  The  root  a  corm, 
the  loaves  grassy.  The  appropriate  habitat  of  the 
crocuses  is  in  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  and  in 
Asia  Minor.  Some  are  vernal,  others  flower  in  au- 
tumn. Crocus  luteus  is  the  Common  or  Large  lei- 
low  Crocus.  It  was  carried  from  Turkey  to  various 
parts  of  Europe  in  A.  D.  1629.  C.  mcesiacui,  Imported 
from  Greece  in  the  same  year,  may  not  be  distinct  i 
nor  may  C.  aureus,  the  Small  Yellow  Crocus,  also 
from  Greece.  C.  lagenceflorus,  another  Greek  spe- 
cies, has  red-yellow,  pale-yellow,  and  more  typical 
yellow  varieties.  C.  vernus  is  the  Common  Purple 
or  White  Spring  Crocus.  C.  sativus  is  an  autumnal 
plant,  brought  from  the  East.  It  has  long  been 
cultivated  for  its  long  reddish-orange  drooping  stig- 
mas, which  when  dried  become  the  saffron  of  the 
shops.  According  to  Gussono  C.  odorus  furnishes 
Sicilian  saffron. 


"A  certain  young  gentleman,  called  Crtjcns,  went  toplaie 
at  coits  in  the  fleld  with  Mercurie,  and  being  heedlesse  of 
himselfe,  Mercurie's  coit  happened  by  mishap  to  hit  him 
on  the  head,  whereby  he  receiued  n  wound  that  yer  long 
killed  him  altogither,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  his 
friends.  Finallie,  in  the  place  where  he  bled,  saffron  was 
after  found  to  grow,  whereuponthepeopleseemgthecolc 
of  the  chiue  as  it  stood  (although  I  doubt  not  but  it  grew 
there  before),  adjudged  it  to  come  of  the  blood  of  Crocus, 
and  therefore  they  gave  it  his  name."— Holinshed:  Eng- 
land, ch.  viii. 

2.  Hortic. :   A  dry  sandy  soil  is  the  best  for  the 
several  crocuses.    Their  chief  foes  are  slugs,  which 
may  bo  driven  away  by  the  application  of  Iime- 

3.  Phar.:  Saffron.    The  dried  stigma  and  part  of 
the  style  of  Crocus  sativa.    It  has  a  powerful  aro- 
matic odor,  and   stains   the   wet   skin  an  intense 
orange-yellow.    Saffron   has  a  slight   stimulating 
action.    It  is  used  as  a  coloring  agent,  as  Tinctura 
croci,  and  is  an  ingredient  of  the  decoction  of  aloes, 
pill  of   aloes   and   myrrh,  compound   tincture  ot 
cinchona,  ammonia  ted  tincture  of  opium,  and  tinct- 
ure of  rhubarb. 

*4.  Chem. :  A  name  given  by  the  alchemists  to 
orange  or  red-colored  metallic  oxides  and  oxysul- 
phides.  Crocus  antimonii  or  metallorum  was  oxy- 
sulphide  of  antimony ;  C.  Martis  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  and  C.  Venerii  cuprous  oxide. 

5.  Metal. :  A  polishing  powder  composed  of  per- 
oxide of  iron.  It  is  prepared  from  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  calcined  in  crucibles.  The  portion 
at  the  bottom,  which  has  been  exposed  to  the 
greatest  heat,  is  the  hardest,  is  purplish  m  color, 
and  is  called  crocus.  It  is  used  for  polishing  brass 
or  steel.  The  upper  portion  is  of  a  scarlet  color, 
and  is  called  rouge.  It  is  used  for  polishing  gold, 
silver,  and  speculum  metal.  Rouge,  the  cosmetic, 
is  made  from  satHower,  or  from  carmine,  which  is  a 
preparation  of  cochineal. 

croft  (!),«.  [A  corruption  of  carafe  (q.  v.).]  A 
glass  water-bottle. 

"  The  bishop  .  .  .  pushed  the  croft  to  the  vicar." — 
Savage:  R.  Medlicott,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  liii. 

croft  (2),  craft,  *crofte,  s.  [A.  S.  Cogn.  with 
Dut.  kroft=a  hillock.! 

1.  A  close  or  piece  of  inclosed  ground  adjoining  a 
house. 

"I  knew  a  Scottish  peasant  who  possessed 
A  few  small  crofts  of  stone-encumbered  ground. 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  A  small  farm. 

"This  have  I  learn'd, 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  by,  i'  th'  hilly  crofts 
That  brow  this  bottom  glade." 

Milton:  Comus,  530-32. 

croft-land  s.  The  land  of  superior  quality, 
•which,  according  to  the  old  mode  of  farming,  was 
still  cropped. 

"  Lime  and  manure  were  unknown,  except  on  a  few 
acres  of  what  is  called  croft-land,  .  .  ."—P.  Tinmald: 
Dumfr.  Statist.  Ace.,  i.  18L 

croft -er,  craft-er,  *croltelr,  8.  [Eng.  croft; 
-er.]  One  who  rents  a  small  piece  of  land. 

"  There  cannot  be  too  many  day-laborers,  nor  too  few 
Jarge  crofters,  who  hold  their  grounds  of  the  farmers.  — 
Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  (Pref.  Obs.),  p.  14. 

croft -Ing,  8.    [Eng.  croft;  -ing.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  successively  cropped. 

"  By  turning  this  croft-land  into  grass,  the  labor  and 
manure  that  has  yearly  been  bestowed  upon  it,  may  be 
employed  in  improving  and  enriching  the  other  third 
part,  and  bringing  it  into  crofting."— Maxwell:  Sel.  Trans., 
p.  12. 

2.  Transferred  to  the  land  itself  which  is  cropped 
in  this  way. 

"The  lands  are  generally  divided  into  crofting  and 
oatfield-land The  crofting  consisteth  of  four  breaks. — 
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They  shall  dung  no  part  of  their  former  crafting,  till 
these  four  new  breaks  are  brought  in.  — Maxieell:  set. 
Trans.,  p.  316.  (Jamieson.) 

3.  Exposing  linen  on  the  grass  to  the  influence  of 
air  and  sunshine,  after  being  bucked  or  soaked  in 
an  alkaline  lyo. 

*crog-an  [Gael.  crog=a.  crock.]  A  term  used 
in  the  West  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  denote  a 
bowl,  or  vessel  of  a  similar  shape,  for  holding 
milk. 

*croicli-lies,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  disease 
affecting  the  cattle  on  the  coastof  Moray,  bcotland, 
and  described  as  peculiar  to  that  district. 

"  The  only  name  by  which  it  is  any  where  known  ts  the 
croichlus.— At  first  one  apprehends  a  dislocation,  or  other 
cause  of  lameness,  in  the  hip- joint.  While  attending  to 
that,  the  otherlegis  discovered  to  be  in  the  same  state 
and  in  a  short  time  the  lameness  appears  m  all  the  legs. 
— Agr.  Surv.  .Vai'rn  and  Moray,  p.  816. 

•croil,  s.  [But.  trieJ.]  A  dwarf,  a  crooked  per- 
son. 

*cr<5in,  *croon,  *croyne,  v.  i.    [CROON,  n.] 

1.  To  make  a  continued  cry  or  noise,  as  a  bull. 
"He  said  he  was  a  Hchelus  bul, 
That  croynd  even  day  and  nycht. 

alaitlaxtl:  Poems,  p.  860. 

2  To  whine,  to  persist  in  moaning;  often  used 
concerning  peevish  children,  or  adults  who  habitu- 
ally utter  heavy  complaints  under  slight  indisposi- 
tion. 

3.  To  hum  or  sing  in  a  low  tone. 
"  Whiles  holding  fast  his  gude  blue  bonnet; 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet. 

Burns:  Tarn  a'  Shanter. 

•croln,  *crone,  *croyne,  *crune,  s.    [CROON,  «.] 
1.  A  hollow  continued  moan 


"  Like  as  twa  bustuous  bullis  by  and  by, — 
With  front  to  front  and  home  for  horn  attanis 
Buschand  togiddir  with  crones  and  fereful  granis 
Doug.:  Virgil,  437,  49. 

2.  A  simple  piece  of  music ;  a  chant. 

3.  An  incantation,  as  being  uttered  with  a  hollow 
murmuring  sound. 

"  She  can  o'ercast  the  night,  and  cloud  the  moon. 
And  mak  the  deils  obedient  to  her  crime. 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  95. 

croln'-tSr,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  crooner 
(q.  v.).]  One  of  the  names  given,  on  the  rritn  of 
Forth,  to  the  Gray  Gurnard. 

"TriglaOurnardus,  Grey  Gurnard;  Crooner,  or  Croin- 
ter."—Seill:  List  of  Fishes,  p.  14. 

•crois,  s.    [CROSS.] 

*cr(5is-ade',  *cr<us-a  -do,  s.  [Fr.  croisade,  from 
croix=across.] 

1.  A  crusade,  a  holy  war. 

"  See  that  he  take  the  name  of  Urban,  because  a  pope i  of 
that  name  did  first  institute  the  croisado  .  .  .  —aa- 


con. 

2.  A  crusader. 

"If  envy  make  thy  labors  prove  thy  loss,^ 
No  marvel  if  a  croisade  wear  the  cross. 

Verses  prefixed  to  Fuller's  Holy  War. 

3.  A  cross. 

"  Like  the  rich  croisade  on  th'  imperial  ball. 

Zouch:  Dove,  1,613. 

»cr61s.e(l),  *croisee,s.  [Fr.  croM=&  crusader, 
from  croix=&  cross.] 

1.  A  pilgrim  who  carried  a  cross.  . 

2.  A  crusader ;  a  soldier  fighting  against  infidels 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross. 

"The  clergy,  whose  wealth  and  policy  enabled  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  necessity  and  weakness  of  the 
croises,  were  generally  the  purchasers  of  both.  —  Burke: 
Abridgement  of  English  History. 

*croise  (2),  s.    [CRUISE  (2),  s.] 
"crolse,  «.  *.    [Fr.  croiser.]    To  brand  with  the 
mark  of  the  cross ;  to  mark  in  any  way  with  a  cross. 

[CROSS.] 

"  Himself  the  first  was  croised  on  his  flesch. 

Langtoft,  p.  226. 

crols  -ant,  *crois  -sant,  a.  &  s.    [CRESCENT,  a.] 

*A.  ^s  adj.:  Increasing. 

"So  of  ten  as  she  [the  Moone]  is  seene  westward  after 
the  sunne  is  gone  downe,  and  shineth  the  forepart  of  the 
night  onely,  she  is  crolsant,  and  in  her  first  quarter.  — 
Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  c.  82. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  crescent. 

"  seates  a  little  imbowed  neere  the  forme  of  a 

croisant  "—  The  Masque  of  the  Inner   Temple   and  Graves 
Jnne  (1612). 

2.  Her. :  A  cross,  the  ends  of  which  terminated  in 
crescents. 

*cr61? -er-Ie,  *croys-er-le,  *croys-er-ye,  s.  [O. 
Fr.  croiserie.]  A  crusade. 

"  The  prechede  of  the  croyserye  wide." 

Rob.  ofOlouc.,  p.  486. 


Cromwellian 

«cr61s/-5y,  *croyaey,  s.  [Fr.c>-oi84=a  crusader.] 
A  crusade. 

"...  they  were  greatly  abashed,  and  then  ordeyned 
a  rtroysey,  against  these  yuell  Christen  people,  .  .  .  — 
Berners:  Frois.  Cron.,  c.  216. 

"crols. -I-er,  s.    [O.  Fr.   croisier,  from  croi«  =  a 

CT<Ch.  Hist. :  A  religious  order,  founded  in  honor  of 
the  invention  of  the  Holy  dross  bj-  the  Empress 
Helena.  They  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine. 
In  England  they  obtained  the  name  of  Crouched 
Friars  or  Crutched  Friars  (q.  v.).  (Staunton.) 

•crok  -ard,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  counterfeit 
coin,  value  about  one  halfpenny,  introduced  from 
abroad  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

*cro'-ker,  s.  [Eng.  croc(us) ;  -er.]  A  cultivator 
of  or  dealer  in  saffron. 

"ThecroJters,  or  saffron-men  .  .  ."— Holinshed:  F.ivj- 
land,  c.  8. 

cro  -ma,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  quaver  (q.  v.). 

'crombe,  *crowmbe,  s.  [Cf.  Gael.  crom  =  (a.) 
a  bending,  (a.)  bent.]  A  staff  with  a  hooked  end. 

crom-DOlle,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  crom  =  crumb,  and 
boHe=bowl.]  A  bread  dish  (?). 

"At  the  londes  ende  laye  a  litell  crombolle. 

P.  Plowman:  Crede,  487. 

crom-cruacti,  s.  [Gael,  cromchruach.]  The  name 
of  the  chief  idol  of  the  Irish  before  their  conversion 
by  St.  Patrick. 

*crome,  s.    [Gael.crom=bent.]  A  hook,  a  pincer. 

"Bent  apieces  with  hot  burning  cromes."— Baoon: 
Works,  ii.  150. 

crom  -ford-lte,  s.  [Named  from  Cromford,  m 
Derbyshire,  England,  near  to  which  it  was  nrst 
found,  about  the  year  1800.] 

Min. :  A  chloro-carbonate  of  lead,  its  composition 
being  represented  by  the  formula  PbOCOj-t-l'bCl. 
It  crystallizes  in  the  Pyramidal  (MMer)  or  Tetra- 
gonal system  (Dana),  and  mostly  in  simple  forms 
of  great  beauty,  in  which  the  square  prism  pre- 
dominates. Cleavages  parallel  to  two  prisms,  and 
basal.  Has  occurred  in  late  years  in  magnin- 
cent  crystals  in  lead  mines  near  Monte  Pom,  »ar- 
dinia,  but  is  still  scarce.  The  same  as  PHOSOENITE 
(q.  v.).  (Thos.  Davies,  F.  G.  S.) 

crom'-lech  (ch  guttural),  tcrom-leh, «.  [Wel.= 
an  incumbent  flag,  a  stone  of  covenant  (Snurrell) , 
from  crom=bending,  bowed,  and  llech=&  flat  stone, 

Archaeology:  An  erection  consisting  of  two  or 
more  stones  standing  like  pillars,  with  a  large  fiat,  or 
rather  a  slightly  inclined  one,  placed  upon  the  top,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  present  a  rude  resemblance 
to  a  table.  Two  fine  cromlechs  exist  at  Plas  N  ewydd 
in  Anglosea ;  others,  less  notable,  are  scattered 
through  Wales ;  they  exist  also  in  Scotland,  Jersey, 
Brittany,  and  throughout  the  Celtic  area.  Formerly 
they  were  generally  held  to  be  old  altars  for  sacri- 
fices. Borlase  long  ago  suggested  that  they  were 
sepulchers,  an  opinion  which,  meeting  with  but 
little  credit  at  first,  is  now  the  one  generally  held. 
A  cromlech  is  called  also  a  Dolmen  (q.  v.).  Some- 
what similar  erections  are  seen  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  in  Arabia,  in  India,  and  North  and  South 
America,  other  races  than  the  Celtic  having  adopted 
the  same  idea. 

IT  Nature  can  ape  the  formation  of  at  least  the 
top  of  a  rude  cromlech.  If  amid  the  subsidence 
which  took  place  during  the  glacial  period,  an  ice- 
berg grounded  on  the  top  of  a  submarine  shoal  and 
melted,  a  flat  tabular  stone  may  have  been  de- 
posited! .horizontally  upon  the  summit.  On  the 
reelevation  of  the  land  it  may  have  remained  m 
position.  Pseudo-cromlechs  of  this  kind  are  seen 
on  various  mountain-tops. 

"...    and,  there,  behold 
A  Druid  cromlechl" 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ni. 

cr5-mor -na,  8.  [Ger.  krummhorn=&  crooked 
horn ;  Fr.  cromorne.]  [CREMONA.] 

Music:  The  cromorna  or  krummhorn  is  a  reed- 
pipe  stop  of  an  organ,  tuned  in  unison  with  open- 
diapason,  and  depending  for  the  peculiar  timbre  or 
quality  of  its  tone  upon  the  shape  and  proportions 
of  the  tube  through  which  the  sound  of  the  tongue 
is  emitted.  (Knight.)  [STOP.] 

Crom-wel'-ll-gin,  a.  &  s.  [From  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  was  born  at  Huntingdon,  England,  April  25, 
1599 ;  made  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  December  16, 
1653 ;  and  died  September  3, 1658.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1    A  follower  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

2.  In  Ireland  (pi.) :  The  descendants  of  English 
settlers  first  sent  to  Ireland  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

"...  whose  descendants  are  still  called  Cromwel* 
Hans,  .  .  ."—Macaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  it 
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sa. 


crone 


crime,  *croan,  *crony,  s.    [Probably  connected 
with  Gael.  &  Irish  erion*=  withered,  dry,  old;  crion 
=to  wither.] 
*1.  All  old  ewe. 

**  Fresh  herrings  plenty  Michel  brings, 
With  fatted  emu**,  and  such  old  things." 
Tusser;  Husbandry,  The  Fanner's  Daily  IHet. 

2.  An  old  woman. 

"Wild  Darrell  is  an  altered  man, 
The  village  crones  can  tell." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  27. 
f3.  A  man  who  talks  and  acts  like  an  old  woman. 

"  A  few  old  batter'd  crones  of  office."  —  Disraeli. 
Cron-ique  (ique  asek),  s.   [O.  Fr.]   A  chronicle. 

"  Asthecr.omyMetelleth,    .    .    ."—  Gower,  i.  31. 
cr5n-sted-tite,s.  [Sw.&Ger.cron**ec2ftf.  Named 
after  A,  Fr.  Cronstedt,  a  Swedish  mineralogist  and 
chemist.] 

Min.:  A  brilliantly  vitreous  mineral,  crystallizing 
in  hexagonal  prisms  or  in  diverging  sub-cylindrical 
orreniform  groups,  or  amorphous.  The  hardness 
is  3'5,  the  specific  gravity  3'3  ;  the  color  black,  but 
with  a  dark  olive-green  streak.  Composition  :  Sil- 
ica, 21  -23;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  29^-35;  protoxide  of 
iron,  27-58;  oxide  of  maganese,  1-5;  magnesia,  3-4; 
water,  10-11.  Found  in  Cornwall,  England,  also  in 
Bohemia.  (Dana.) 

cr6  -ny6,  cro  -nle,  s.  [Crony  and  crone  were 
originally  only  different  ways  of  writing  the  same 
word.J  [CRONE.] 

1.  A  crone. 

"  Marry  not  an  old  crony  or  a  fool  for  money."  —  Burton. 
(Trench:  English  Past  and  Present,  pp.  64,  65.) 

2.  An  intimate  friend,  an  associate. 

"  My  name  is  fun—  your  cronie  dear, 
The  nearest  friend  ye  ha'e." 

Burns.-  The  Holy  Fair. 

*cr6o,  v.  i.  [An  imitative  word.]  To  coo  as  a 
dove.  (Ash.) 

*cr6o,  s.    [Arm.  crou=a  stye.]    A  hovel,  a  stye. 
"  I  may  sit  in  my  wee  croo  house, 
At  the  rock  and  the  reel  to  toil  fu*  dreary." 

Jacobite  Kelics,  i.  46. 

crood,  croud,  v.  i  [An  imitative  word.]  To  coo 
as  a  dove. 

"  while  thro*  the  brae  the  cushat  croods 
.  With  wail  fu1  cry!" 

Burns:  To  William  Simpson. 
crdo'-dle,  v.  i.    [A  dimin.  of  crood  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  coo  like  a  dove, 

"Far  ben  thy  dark  green  plant  inV  shade, 
The  cushat  croodles  am'rously." 

Tannahill;  Poems,  p.  159. 

2.  To  hum  a  song. 

3.  To  cower,  to  couch,  to  cuddle. 

"  "There,*  said  Lucia,  as  she  clung  croodling  to  him."  — 
C.  Kinysley:  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  x.  (Davtes.) 

crook,  *croc,  *crok,  *croke,  *crooke,  *cruke,s. 
[O.  I)ut.  croke;  Dut.  Tcreuk—s.  fold,  a  bend;  Icel. 
fcr(5fcr=a  hook  ;  Sw.fcrofc,"  Ban.  krog=&  crook,  kroge 
=to  crook,  to  bend.  Cf.  also  Gael.  crocan=a  hook, 
a  crook;  Wei.  cru>ca=crooked;  crwg=&  crook;  Fr. 
croc.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  crooked,  bent,  or  curved  instrument.     Used: 

(1)  Of  a  hook. 

"In  g-oith  the  grapenel  so  ful  of  crofres." 

Chaucer:  Ley.  Good  Women^  Cleop.,  61. 

(2)  Of  a  sickle  or  reaping-hook. 

"Quen  corne  is  coruen  with  crokes  kene." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  40. 

(3)  Of  a  shepherd's  staff,  a  staff  with  a  bent  or 
curved  piece  of  iron  at  the  end,  by  means  of  which 
the  shepherd  is  enabled  to  catch  his  sheep. 

"He  left  his  crook,  he  left  his  flocks."—  Prior. 
*2.  A  curl,  a  ringlet. 

"Thogh  yur  crune  be  ischape,  fair  beth  yur  crakes."  — 
Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii.  175. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  curve,  a  bend,  a  meander,  a  turning. 

"  My  wife  ensued,  through  lanes  and  crokes  and  darknes 
most  we  past."        Phaer.  :  Virgil's  jEneid,  bk.  ii. 

2.  A  bow,  a  kneeling  before  any  one. 

"Hee  is  the  now  court-god,  and  well  applyed 
With  sacrifice  of  knees,  of  crooks  and  cringe." 
Ben  Jonson;  Sejanus,  act  i. 

3.  A  halt. 

"If  ye  mind  to  walk  to  heaven,  without  a  cramp  or  a 
crook.  I  fear  ye  must  go  your  way  alone."  —  Rutherford' 
Lett.,  P.  II.,  ep.  ii. 

4.  A  trick,  deceit,  a  trap. 

"  Hy  were  asshreynt  in  her  eroofc." 

Alisaunder,  4,819. 

5.  A  gibbet.         * 

"...    forthwith  led 
Unto  the  crooke." 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  18. 
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B.  Technically: 

1.  Domestic:  The  iron  chain  with  its  hooks  on 
which  vessels  for  cooking  aru  hung  over  the  fire. 

"They're  now  as  black  as  the  crook." —Scott.  Bride  of 
Latnmermoor,  ch.  xxxv. 

2.  Music :  A  short  tube,  either  straight  or  curved, 
adapted  for  insertion  between  the  mouthpiece  ana 
the  body  of  the  horn,  trumpet,  or  cornet-a-piston, 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  key.    (Sttainer  & 
Barrett.) 

3.  Eccles.:  The  pastoral  staff  of  a  bishop  or  abbot, 
fashioned  like  a  shepherd's  crook,  and  ornamented 
with  jewels,  carvings,  &c. 

"For  er  the  bishop  hent  hem  with  his  crook 
They  weren  in  the  archedeken'e  book." 

Chaucer    The  Frere's  Tale,  v.  6,900. 

TT  A  bishop's  crook  is  exactly  of  the  same  form  as 
the  lituus,  or  crooked  wand  of  the  old  Roman 
augurs.  It  is  not  the  same  as  a  OROZIEH  (q.  v.). 

Tl  (1)  By  hook  or  by  crook:  By  some  means  or 
other ;  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

(2)  Crooks  and  bands:  The  hooks  and  staples  used 
for  hinges.  The  crook  is  the  iron  hook  fixed  in 
stone  or  in  a  wooden  door-post  on  which  the  band 
turns. 

crook-back,  s.  A  crook-backed  person;  one  who 
has  a  crooked  or  deformed  back. 

"  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  crook-Ixick  rather." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pi.  III.,  v.  5. 

crook-backed,  crook-backt,  adj.  Having  a 
crooked  or  deformed  back. 

"  Or  crook-backt,  or  a  dwarf,    .    .    .'* — Lev.  xii.  20. 

*crook-lieaded,  a.  With  a  curved  or  bent  face. 
(Ottrvffnnu ;  Withal,  ed.  1688,  p.  92.) 

crook-kneed,  a.  With  crooked  or  bent  knees, 
bandy. 

"Crook-kneed  and  dew-lapp'd  like  Thessalian  bulls." 
Shakesp..-  Mid.  Slight's  Dream,  iv.  L 

crook-saddle,  *.  A  saddle  for  supporting  pan- 
niers. 

"Creels  and  crook-saddles  are  entirely  in  disuse." — P. 

Alford.-  Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.,  xv.  462. 

crook-shouldered,  a.  With  crooked  or  deformed 
shoulders. 

"It  is  reported  of  Plato,  that  being  crook*shoulderedt 
his  scholars,  who  so  much  admired  him,  would  endeavor 
to  be  like  him,  by  bolstering  out  their  garments  on  that 
side,  that  they  might  appear  crooked  too." — South:  Serm., 

crook-studie,  s.  A  cross-beam  in  a  chimney  from 
which  the  crook  is  suspended ;  that  which  keeps  the 
crook  steady. 

Crook-tree,  s.    The  same  as  CBOOK-sxrDiE. 

crook,  *croken,   *crooken,  *crokyn,  *crokl, 
v.  t.  &  i,    [CROOK,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

I.  Literally ; 

(1)  To  bend,  to  curve,  to  make  crooked  or  curved. 

"...  bowing  or  crooking  the  tail." — Derham;  Physico- 
Theology,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xi.  (Note.) 

*(2)  To  curl. 

"The  hare  here  well  to  croki," — Aj/enbite,  p.  177. 
*2  Figuratively; 

(1)  To  turn  from  the  right  path,  to  pervert. 
"...  I  thincke  there  is  no  one  thing  that  crokes  joutho 

more  than  such  unlawful  games." — Ascham.-  Toxophilus. 

(2)  To  turn  or  pervert  to  an  end ;  to  misapply. 

"  Whatsoever  affairs  pass  such  a  man's  hands,  he  crooketh 
them  to  his  own  ends  .  .  ." — Bacon. 

II.  Music:  To  alter  the  crook  of  a  wind  instru- 
ment, so  as  to  put  it  into  another  key. 

*B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  be  bent,  curved,  or  crooked ;  to  have  a  curve 
or  bend. 

"The  port  lieth  in  from  estern  seas,  and  erokith  like  a 
bowe."  Phaer.;  Viryil's  JEncid,  bk.  iii. 

2.  To  bow,  to  crouch,  to  cringe. 

"I  clyng,  I  cluche,  I  croke,  I  couwe." — Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii. 

3.  To  halt  in  walking ;  to  go  lame. 

"We  halt,  and  crook  ever  since  we  fell."— Rutherford; 
Lett.,  P.  I.,ep.  6L 

II.  Fig. :  To  go  astray,  to  wander. 

"  Then  new  ordres  that  croken  fro  ordenaunce  of  Crist." 
—  n-ycliffe:  Set.  Works,  289. 

1F  (1)  To  crook  a  finger:  To  make  the  slightest 
exertion  or  movement. 

(2)  To  crook  a  hough :  To  sit  down ;  to  be  seated ; 
to  bend  the  knee-joint  in  order  to  motion. 

(3)  To  crook  the  elbow :  To  use  freedom  with  the 
bottle. 


croon 

(4)  To  crook  one's  mm*' ;  To  close  the  lips  in  order 
to  articulate;  to  disfigure  the  fare,  as  wlion  about 
to  cry ;  to  manifest  anger  or  scorn  by  a  distortion  of 
the  mouth. 

"  O  kend  my  minny  I  were  wi'  you, 
lllfurdly  wad  she  crook  her  mutt'." 

<Mi'»T<«»:if   .V(iH.  Herd' 8  Coll.,  ii.  M. 

crook -ed,    *croked,    *crookede,    *crokld, 
*crokyd,  a,    [Eug.  crook;  -ed.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Bent,  curved. 

"  That  tassel  I'd  horn  so  gaily  gilt, 
That  faulchion'a  crooked  blade  and  hilt." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Laicf,  i.  23. 

2.  Turning  or  twisting ;  not  straight;  winding. 
"...     a  small   knot  of  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy 

lanes,     .     .     ."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivi. 

3.  Deformed. 

"  He  is  deformed,  crocked,  old,  and  sere." 

tiltukesp.;   Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 
II.  Figurative ly : 

*1.  Of  persons:  Departing  from  the  right  way; 
perverse. 

"  They  have  corrupted  themselves,     .     .     .     they  are  a 
perverse  and  crovked  generation." — Deut.  xxxii.  5. 
f2.  Of  things: 

(1)  Perverse,  untoward,  not  straightforward. 
"  But  whom,  I  ask,  of  individual  souls, 

Have  ye  withdrawn  from  passion's  crooked  ways?" 
Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

(2)  Deceitful,  untrustworthy,  malignant. 

"  Calm,  thinking  villains,  whom  no  faith  could  fix, 
Of  crooked  counsels  and  dark  politics." 

Pope:  Temple  of  Fame,  410,  411. 

crooked  mouth,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  species 
of  Flounder.  (Buehan.) 

"Pleuronectes  tuberculatus,  Crooked  mouth."— Arbnth- 
not:  Peterhead,  p.  18. 

crook  -ed-ly4,  *crokedly,  adv.  [Eng.  crooked; 
*ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  crooked,  bent,  or  curved  manner  or 
fashion. 

"  She  craumpyssneth  her  lymes  crokedly." 

Chaucer:  Queen  Anlf/da,  174. 

*2.  Fig.:  Perversely,  untowardly. 
"If  we  walk  perversely  with  God,  he  will  walk  crookedly 
towards  us." — Taylor:  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

crook'-ed-nSss,  *  crok-ed-nesse,  s.     [English 
crooked;  -ness.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  of  being  crooked,  bent,  or  curved ; 
curvature,  curvity,  inflection. 

"...  the  absence  of  straightness,  in  bodies  capable 
thereof,  is  crookedness." — Hooker. 

2.  A  physical  deformity. 

"When  the  heathens  offered  a  sacrifice  to  their  false 
gods,  they  would  make  a  severe  search  to  see  if  there  were 
any  crookedness  orspot,  ...  in  their  sacrifice."— Tay- 
lor: Worthy  Communicant. 

*II.  Fig. ;  Porverseness,  uutowardness. 

"But  the  wickednesse  of  his  will  and  crokednesse  or 
forwardnense  wherewith  heesleath  vnrighteously." — Tun- 
tlall;  Works,  p.  30L 

*crpOk'-el,  r.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  croo,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
To  coo  as  a  dove.  (Ash.) 
tcrpok'-en,  r.  t.    [Eng.  crook;  -en.] 

1.  Lit.:  To   make   crooked,  curved,  twisted,   or 
bent. 

2.  Fig.:  To  make  perverse  or  untoward;  to  per- 
vert, to  lead  astray. 

"  Images  be  of  more  force  to  crooken  an  unhappy  soul, 
than  to  teach  and  instruct  it." — Homilies,  bk.  ii.;  Against 
Idolatry. 

crooke$'-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  William 
Crookes,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  C.  S.,  the  discoverer  of  the  metal 
thallium.] 

At  in.:  A  brittle  mineral  of  metallic  luster  and 
lead-gray  color.  Hardness,  2'5-3 ;  specific  gravity, 
6'9.  Composition:  selenium,  33*28;  copper,  45'76; 
thallium,  17*25 ;  silver,  3'71  =  100.  Occurs  in  Norway. 

crook  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CROOK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  making 
crooked  (lit.  <& fig.}. 


*crdol,  v.  i.    [An  imitative   word.]    To  mutter. 

(Ash.) 

crdom,    crome,  s.    [Gael.   crom  =  bent.]    A  hus- 
bandman's forks  with  long  tines.     (Prov.) 

crdon,  *crolu,  *croyne,  v.  i.  &  t,    [An  imitative 
word.] 

1.  Intrans. :  To  sing  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  was  crooning  to  keep  them  quiet  a  wee  while  since." 
— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xl. 

2.  Trails.;  To  murmur  softly. 

"Hearing  such   stauzaa   crooned   in   her  praise."— C. 
Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxiv. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hgr,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   gfi     p8t 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,    cUre,    unite,    oOr,    rfile,    fill;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


croon 

croon,  s.  [CROON,  v.]  A  hollow  and  continued 
moan. 

croon  -e"r,  crown-er,  s.    [Eng.  croon;  -er.] 

Ichthy.:  According  to  some,  tho  Gray  Gurnard,  a 
fish.  Tritjlii  a  urnii  nl  un  (Linn.).  It  receives  this 
name  from  the  crooning  or  croyning  noise  it  makes 
after  being  taken.  It  is  also  vulgarly  called  the 
Captain.  (Jamieson.) 

croon  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CROWN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fr  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Tho  act  of  singing  or  humming  in  a 
low  tone;  acroou. 

"Here  an  old  grandmother  was  crooning  over  a  sick 
child  and  rocking  it  to  and  fro." — Charles  Dickens. 

croop,  v.  i.    [CROUP,  t'.] 

*cr8ose,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  An  assistant  to 
the  banker  at  basset.  (Ash.) 

crop  (1),  *croppe,  *crope,  s.  [A.  S.cropp,crop 
=  (1)  a  top,  ...  (2)  a  bird  s  craw.  Cogn.  with 
But.  fcrop=a  craw;  Ger.  krovf;  Icc-1.  kroppr  =  a 
hunch  or  bump;  Svr.kropp;  Dan.  fcrop=the  trunk 
of  the  body.  Also,  in  Celtic  languages :  Wei.  cropa 
=  the  craw  of  a  bird ;  Gael,  and  Ir.  sgroban. 
(Skeat.)] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  first  stomach  or  craw  of  a  fowl. 

"  So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top. 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop." 

Cowper:  The  Nightingale  and  Glowworm. 

2.  The  top  or  highest  part  of  anything. 

"  A  man  es  a  tre,    .    .    . 
Of  whilk  the  crop  es  turned  donward. 

aampole:  f.  ofConsc.,  662. 

3.  The  act  of  cutting,  clipping,  or  cropping. 

4.  That  which  is  cut,  gathered,  or  cropped  from 
anything. 

"  Guiltless  of  steel,  and  from  the  razor  free. 
It  falls  a  plenteous  crop  reserv'd  for  thee." 

Dryden:  Fables. 

5  Spec. :  The   harvest ;    the   corn  gathered  of  a 
field. 

"  Lab' ring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop 
Corn,  wine,  and  oil."  Millon:  P.  L.,  xii.  18. 

6  Corn  and  other  plants  cultivated,  while  still 
growing.' 

7.  The  yield  of  a  particular  plant. 

"...  but  he  hoped  that  before  the  time  came  for 
shipping  the  new  crop  [cotton]  matters  would  have  greatly 
improved."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*8.  Hair  worn  short,  and  without  powder. 

"Wearing  the  hair  short,  and  without  powder,  was  at 
this  time  considered  a  mark  of  French  principles.  Hair 
so  worn  was  called  a  crop."— Letters  of  Sir  a.  C.  Lewis, 
p.  410.  (Dairies.) 

II.  Fig. :  A  yield,  a  return,  a  harvest. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Mining: 

(1)  Tin  ore  of  the  first  quality,  after  it  is  dressed 
or  cleaned  for  smelting. 

(2)  The  appearance  of  a  vein  or  seam,  or  of  ore  or 
coal,  at  the  surface ;  the  strike. 

2.  Geol. :  The  outcrop  of  a  bed,  layer,  or  stratum. 

3.  Ornith.:  A  pouch  or  dilatation  in  the  raptorial 
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crop-lifting,  s.    The  stealing  of  a  crop, 
crop-ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  best  ore  of  a  parcel. 
crop-out,  s. 


(q.  v.l. 

If  For  crop  out,  v.,  see  CROP,  v. 
*crpp-sick,  a.  Sick  through  over-eating  or  drink- 
ing ;  sick  with  excess. 

"Strange  oddslwhere  crop^ick  drunkards  must  engage 
A  hungry  foe,  and  arm'd  with  sober  rage/' 

Tate:  Juvenal,  sat.  IV. 

"crop-sickness,  s.  Sickness  through  excess  in 
eating  or  drinking. 

crop-weed,  s.    Aname  for  Centaurea  niyrn. 

Crop  (2), s.  [CRAP.]  A  name  given  to  two  plants: 
(I)  Polygonum  Fagopyrum,  (2)  Lolium  perenne.  _ 

crop,  *eroppen,  v.  t.  &  i.   [CROP  (!),«.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

'    To  cut  off  tho  top  or  tip,  to  lop. 
Spec. :  To  mow  or  reap  the  harvest. 
To  pluck  off,  to  pull  off  or  gather. 
To  eat  off,  to  graze,  to  browse. 
To  sow,  to  plant ;  to  cause  to  bear  a  crop. 
_.  Fig. :  To  cut  off  untimely. 

II.  Bookbinding:  To  cut  the  edges  of  a  book  so 
closely  as  to  reduce  the  margin  too  much. 

"  The  book  is  quite  perfect,  but  has  been  cruelly  crop*." 
— S.  J.  Herrtaye:  Introd.  to  Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  xxi. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  pluck,  to  gather. 
"  Of  these  she  cropp'd  to  please  her  Infant  son, 
And  I  myself  the  same  rash  act  had  done." 

Pope:  Fable  of  Dryope,  25. 
*II.  Figuratively: 
1.  To  yield  a  harvest,  to  bear  fruit. 

" Royal  wench! 

She  made  great  Ceesar  lay  his  sword  to  bed: 
He  plough'd  her,  and  she  cropp'd." 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  ii.  2. 

2  The  same  as  to  crop  the  cause,  or  causeway 
(q.  v.). 

"...  treacherously  cropping  within  his  land." — 
Spalding,  ii.  274. 

I  To  crop  out: 
Ord.  Lang. :  To  appear  or  come  to  light  inci- 


croslet 

(2)  Ono  who,  having  no  interest  in  tho  land,  works 
it  in  consideration  of  receiving  a  portion  of  the 
crop  for  his  labor. 

2.  }'ig. :  A  fall  on  to  the  head;  hence,  an  utter 
failure,  a  collapse. 

"Handicraftsman  was  leading  three  lengths,  but  fell  a 

„ _  variety  of  pigeon  having  a  large 

crop.  [POUTER.] 

"There  be  tame  and  wild  pigeons;  and  of  tame  there 
becroppers,  curriers,  runts." — Walton:  Angler. 

crop  '-ping.  pr.par.,a.&s.    [CROP,  u.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  cutting,  lopping,  mowing,  or  reap- 
ing. 

"  And  slitting  of  noses,  and  cropping  of  ears, 
While  his  own  ass's  rags  were  more  fit  for  the  shears. 
Sir/ft:  The  \'<ih<>"'x  OvtftnrmO. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  raising  crops. 
crSp'-pjf,  crop'-ple,  s.   [Eng.  crop;  -y.] 

1.  Irish  Hist.:  Ono  whose  ears  have  boon  cropped 
for  treason.    The  word  was  especially  applied  dur- 
ing Irish  insurrections  to  an  Irish  rebel,  and  is  ren- 
dered notoriously  immortal  in  tho  song     Croppies, 

2.  Ewj.  Hist. :  A  Roundhead.    (So  called  from  the 
fact  that  the  Roundheads,  as  the  parliamentary 
party  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  called,  wore 
their  hair  cut  short,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Royalists,  who  wore  their  hair  in  long  ringlets.) 

3.  One  whose  hair  has  been  cropped  in  prison. 
(Slang.) 

croquet    (pron.    cro-ka),    s.    [Fr.    croquer=to 

1.  An  open-air  game  played  witli  mallets,  balls, 
and  little  iron  hoops  or  arches.    It  may  be  played 
by  any  two  or  more  persons.    It  consists  in  driving 
the  ball  through   a  certain  number  of  hoops  in 
order  till  it  reaches  a  peg  at  the  end  of  tho  ground. 
On  the  way  the  player  may  if  he  choose  endeavor  to 
strike  his  opponent's  ball  and  drive  it  away  from 
the  hoop  which  it  has  to  pass  through. 

2.  When  a  player  has  croqueted  or  struck  ins 
opponent's  ball  with  his  own,  he  is  entitled  to  place 
his  own  ball  in  contact  with  it,  and  by  a  smart  blow 
of  his  mallet  to  drive  it  to  any  distance  he  pleases: 
this  is  called  a  croquet. 

croquet  (pron.  cro'-ka),  v.  t.  &  i.  [CROQUET,  «.] 
A.  Trans. :  In  the  game  of  croquet,  to  drive  the 
vay  from  his  hoop  by  a  smart 


;he  proper  digestive  organs,  (.nicnoison.i  L<I.,  i.i._ 
4.  Entnm. :  A  membranous,  usually  folded,  stom- 
ach in  the  masticating  insects.  It  constitutes  a  first 
stomach,  from  which  the  food  passes  into  a  second 
one  termed  tho  gizzard. 

f  Another  name  for  3  and  4  is  INGLUVTES  (q.  v.). 
(1)  Crop  of  whey:  The  thick  part  of  whey. 
"...    that  delicious  beverage  called  crop  of  whey, 
,    .    ."—Blackwood's  Hug. 

(2)  Crop  and  root:  A  proverbial  phrase  signifying 
entirely,  completely.    (C'f.  Boot  and  branch.) 

"Therefore  they  conclude  to  go  on  upon  a  course,  and 
sweep  off  the  bishops  of  both  kingdoms  orop  and  root, 
.  .  ."—Spaldina,  i.  100. 

(3)  Rotation,  of  crops:  [ROTATION.] 
*crOp-dOUblet,  8.    A  short  doublet. 
"Hospitality  went  out  of  fashion  with  crop^ioubleti."— 

Love  will  find  Out  the  Way,  i.  1. 

crop-ear,  s. 

1.  A  horse  whose  ears  have  been  cropped. 
"What  horse  ¥  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not  ?" — Shakesp.t 

Ben-y  IV.,  ft.  I.,  ii.  3. 

2.  A  person  whose  ears  have  been  cropped, 
crop-eared,  a.    Having  the  ears  cropped. 

"A  crop-ear'd  scrivener,  this." 

HenJonson:  KtfQBtt, 


Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  i.  248. 

2.  Mining,  Mineral  Surveying  <&  Geol.:  To  come 
to  or  appear  at  the  surface,  as  a  layer,  bed,  or 
stratum,  underlying  another  but  showing  itself 
from  below  at  the  edge,  the  main  part  of  the  sur- 
face being  covered. 

"  In  many  places,  immense  quantities  [of  iron-stone] 
may  be  observed  cropping  out  on  the  banks  of  those 
streams." — Wilson:  Agr.  Sur.  Kenfr.,  p.  26. 

If  To  crop  the  causey:  To  walk  boldly  in  the 
street;  literally,  to  keep  the  uppermost  part  (S>. 
synon.  the  crown)  of  the  causey. 

"All  the  covenanters  now  proudly  crop  the  causey,  glad 
at  the  incoming  of  this  army." — Spalding,  i.  176. 

crope,  v.  i.    [CROUP  (1),  v.]    To  make  a  hoarse 

tcrop'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  crop:  ful(l).']  Having  a 
full  crop  or  stomach ;  satiated. 

"  And,  cropful,  out  of  doors  he  flinga, 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings." 

Milton-  L'Allearo. 

*cropln,  'cropon,  *cropyn,  s.    [O.  Fr.  cropion.'} 
The  buttock  or  haunch, 
cropped,  cropt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CROP,  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Cut,  lopped,  mown,  reaped. 

"  I  saw  him  with  that  lily  cropped 

Impatient  swim  to  meet 
My  quick  approach,  and  soon  he  dropped 
The  treasure  at  my  feet." 

Coicpfr:  The  Dog  and  the  Water  Lily, 

2.  Planted  or  set  with  a  crop. 

II.  Bookbinding:  A  book  cut  so  severely  as  to  re- 
duce the  margin  too  much.  When  cut  into  the 
print,  the  book  is  said  to  bleed. 

crop'-per,  s.    [Eng.  crop; -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  grain  or  plant  which  yields  a  crop. 

"The root  was  recognized  as  a  field  cropper." — Smith- 
son:  Useful  Book  for  Farmers,  p.  32. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  play  the  game  of  croquet. 

cro-quStte'  (quette  as  ket),  s.  [From  Fr.  cro- 
quer—to  crunch.]  A  mass  of  meat  finely  ^  minced, 
highly  seasoned,  made  into  cakes,  rolled  in  broad 
crumbs  or  cracker  dust  and  fried  in  grease. 

crbre,  ».  [Various  Hindoo  languages.]  Ten  mil- 
lions. (Anglo-Indian.)  Often  used  of  rupees,  a 
crore  of  which  are  about  three  million  dollars.  . 

crosier  (pr.  cro'-zher),  *crocer,  *croycer, 
*croyser,  *crozier,  s.  [O.  Fr.  croiser;  Fr.  crou— 
a  cross.] 

1.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  Tho   pastoral   staff   of   an   archbishop,   sur- 
mounted by  a  cross ;  or  of  a  bishop  or  abbot,  ter- 
minating in  a  curve  or  crook. 

It  is  generally  elaborately 
carved  and  ornamented  with 
jewels,  &c. 

"...  Anselmus  and  Thomas 
Becket,  who,  with  their  crosiers, 
did  almost  try  it  with  the  king's 
sword." — Bacon. 

(2)  A  cross-bearer. 

"A  croser;  cruciferarius,  cruci- 
fer." —Cattiul.  Angl. 

2.  Astron. :  A  constellation  in 
the  Southern  hemisphere,  con- 
sisting of  four  stars  in  the  form 
of  a  cross;  also  known  as  tho 
Southern  Cross. 

•croslered  (pr.  cro'-zhSrd), 
a.  [Eng.  crosier;  -ed.]  Carry- 
ing a  crosier. 


UB  . „„ .  Head  of  a  Crosier. 

•cros'-let  (1),  *crose-lett,  *crosse-let,  s.  [Cf.  O. 
Fr.  croisel ;  Fr.  creuset:  Sp.  crtiol ;  Ital.  crociuolo ; 


IT.  croisel ;  r r.  creuset:  »p.  cnsoi ,  j 
Low  Lat.  crucibulum.']    A  crucible. 

"  And  this  chanoun  took  out  a  croselett 
Of  his  bosom,  and  schewed  it  the  prest." 
Chaucer:  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1,804,  1,305. 

*cros-l8t  (2),  *cross'-let,    s.   [A  dimin.   from 
cross  (q.  v.).]    A  little  cross. 

"  Then  Una  gan  to  aske,  if  ought  he  knew, 
Or  heard  abroad  of  that  her  champion  trew, 
That  in  his  armor  bare  a  croslet  red?" 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  L  vL  36. 


boll     boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go.    gem;     thin,    this;     sin.    a?;     expect,     Xenophon     e?lst.   ph-f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon.      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -We.    -die.    &c.  =  bel, 


crosleted 

*cros -let-ed,  a.  [Eng.  croslet;  -ed.]  Marked 
•with  a  croslet. 

"  The  Saracens,  Curdmans,  and  Ishmaelites  yield, 
To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  crosleted  shield." 

Scutt:  The  Fire-King. 

cross,  *creoiz,  *croice,  *crois,  *crciz,  *cros, 
*crosset  *croyce,  *croys,  *croyse,  s.,  a.,  adv.  & 

frep,    [O.  Fr.  crois;  Fr.  croix;  Sp.  &  Port,  cruz; 
tal.  croce,  from  Lat.  crucem,  accus.  of   crux=& 
rmss ;  Sw.  <fc  Dan.  kors.    The  root  is  the  same  as  in 
.Eng.  crook  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  gibbet  consisting  of  two  pieces  laid  across 
each  other  at  various  angles,  and  in  various  pat- 
terns. 

'*  At  Costantynople  is  the  cros  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist." 
— MmimU'rill'',  p.  9. 

(2)  A  monument  or   ornament,  either  made    in 
form  of  a  cross  or  surmounted  with  a  cross. 

"  She  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays." 

Shakesp.;  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

^[  In  some  countries  rude  crosses  or  crucifixes  are 
set  up  to  mark  the  scene  of  a  fatal  accident,  a 
murder,  or  other  tragic  occurrence. 

"  This  happened  close  to  a  crow,  the  record  of  a  former 
murder." — Darwin;  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870), 
ch.  iii.,  p.  4L 

(3)  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  cross. 

"  The  mysterious  cross  of  yew,  first  set  on  fire,  and  then 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  a  goat,  was  sent  forth  to  summon 
all  the  Campbells,  from  sixteen  to  sixty." — Maoaulay. 
Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  v. 

(4)  A  crucifix  (q.  v.). 

"They  knelt  before  the  Cross,  that  sign 
Of  love  eternal  and  divine." 

Hemans:  A  Tale  of  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

(5)  A  mark  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  spec,  one 
placed  on  a  deed  or  other  document  by  a  person 
who  cannot  write,  in  lieu  of  his  signature. 

(6)  A  market-place ;  so  called  from  the  crosses  so 
commonly  erected  in  them. 

"...  the  place  called  Charing  Cross."-— Baker.-  Ed- 
ward I.,  an.  1306. 

(7)  A  line  drawn  through  another. 

"And  some  against  all  idolizing 
The  cross  in  shop-books." 

Butler:  Budibras,  iii.  2. 

*(8)  A  bishop's  crosier. 

"Crosse  for  a  bysshoppe.    Cross*." — Palsgrave, 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Tne  Christian  religion. 

"Hii  sholde  gon  to  theHoli  lond 
And  fihte  there  for  the  croiz." 

Polit.  Songs,  p.  334. 

(2)  The  chosen  symbol  of  Christianity.    The  uni- 
versally accepted  sign  of  the  Christian  religion. 

"In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory, 
Towering  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time; 
All  the  light  of  sacred  story 
Gathers  round  its  head  sublime." 

Sir  John  Bowring. 

*(3)  Money ;  so  called  because  formerly  on  the  re- 
yerse  of  a  coin  was  stamped  a  cross,  for  convenience 
in  dividing  the  coin  into  halves  or  quarters. 

"  .  .  .  he  had  not  a  cross  to  pay  them  salary."— 
Bowel;  Vocal  Forest. 

*(4)  The  reverse  of  a  coin ;  that  stamped  with  a 
•cross. 

"Why,  in  tossing  up  a  halfpenny,  do  we  reckon  it 
equally  probable  that  we  shall  throw  cross  or  pile?" — J.  S, 
Mill;  System  of  Logic,  iii.  18,  g8L 

*(5)  The  church  lands  in  Ireland. 
"...    thechurch  lands  lying  within  the  same,  which 
were  called  the  cross    .    .    .  " — Sir  J.  Davits. 

(6)  Trouble,    affliction,   regarded    as    a    test   of 
patience  or  virtue ;  trial. 

"  .    .    .    we  are  on  the  earth, 

"Were  nothing  lives  bat  crosses,  care,  and  grief." 
Shakesp.;  Rich.  II.,  ii.  2. 

(7)  Anything  done  on  the  cross— i.  e.,  unfairly  or 
•dishonestly ;  a  swindle.     (Slang.) 

(S)  A  hybrid,  a  mixture. 

"Toning  down  the  ancient  Viking  into  a  sort  of  a  crow 
between  Paul  Jones  and  Jeremy  Diddler." — Lord  Dufferin  • 
Lett,  from  High  Latitudes,  lett.  xiii.,  p.  387. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  The  most  ancient  and  noble  of  all  the 
honorable  ordinance?,  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two 
perpendicular  with  two  horizontal  lines  near  tfte 
less  point,  where  they  make  four  right  angles.  The 
numerous  forms  of  cross  fall  under  three  leading 
types:  (1)  The  Crux  decussata,  the  St.  Andrew's 
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Cross,  formed  like  the  letter  X;  (2)  the  Cru.r  rom- 
missa,  or  joined  cross,  like  the  letter  T ;  and  (3)  the 
Crux  immissa,  like  the  dagger  used  in  printing  (t). 
[CBUCIFIXION.] 

2.  Law :  The  sign  of  a  cross  made  to  a  deed  or 
writing  by  such  as  cannot  write. 

3.  Min.:   Two  nicks  cut  on  the  surface   of  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  to  mark  the  ground 
to  be  taken  by  miners  who  will  dig  for  ores. 

4.  Manage:  The  cross  movement  of  a  horse,  as  to 
make  a  cross  in  ballotades. 

T>.  ^jiorts:  The  act  of  impeding  another  in  his 
course,  and  probably  preventing  him  from  winning 
a  race  by  crossing  in  front  of  him. 

6.  Teleg. :  Accidental  metallic  connection  between 
two  wires  on  a  line. 

I.  Surr. :  An  instrument  for  laying  off  lines  per- 
pendicular to  the  main  course. 

8.  Breeding : 

(1)  The  mixing  of  two  distinct  breeds  in  produc- 
ing animals. 

"  .  .  .  the  above-described  appearances  are  all  due  to 
ancient  crosses  with  the  dun  Block." — Dancin:  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  v.,  p.  164. 

(2)  An  animal  of  a  cross-breed. 

*9.  Old  Arm. :  The  horizontal  piece  near  the  top 
of  a  dagger. 

10.  Theol. :  Christian  doctrine,  regarded  as  having 
for  its  central  truth  the  atoning  death  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross.    It  is  founded  on  such  passages  as 
the  following :  1  Cor.  i.  17, 18 ;  Gal.  v.  11,  vi.  12,  &c. 

II.  Ch.  <fc  Civil  Hist. :  Early  in  the  second  century 
the  Christians  seem  to  have  signed  with  the  cross, 
la  the  third  century  they  supposed  that  the  cross 
was  a   preservative   against  all  evils,  especially 
against  the  machinations  of  evil  spirits,  and  there- 
fore entered  on  no  enterprise  of  importance  without 
first  crossing  themselves.  The  allegation  was  made 
by  Constantino  that  when  advancing,  in  A.  D.  312, 
to  encounter  Maxentius,  he  saw  in  the  heavens  a 
great  shining  cross,  with  the  inscription,  In  hoc 
signo  vinces.    After  his  victory  in  that  year  he 
adopted  the  cross  as  his  standard.    According  to 
Theodoret  and  others, Helena,  the  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  found  at  Jerusalem   three 
crosses  with  a  superscription.  One  of  these,  having 
( reputedly)  cured  a  dying  woman,  was  held  to  bo  the 
true  cross  of  Christ ;  one  part  was  given  to  Jerusa- 
1  jm,  another  part  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was 
encased  within  the  emperor's  statue,  became  the 
palladium  of  the  city,  and.  so  venerated  that  the 
people  used'to  assemble  round  the  statue  with  wax 
candles.    Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  carried  off  the 
moiety  of  the  cross  kept  at  Jerusalem,  but  it  was  re- 
taken by  the  Emperor  Heraclius  in  A.  D.  615,  an  au- 
spicious event  celebrated  by  the  establishment,  in 
A.  D.  642,  of  a  festival  called  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross.  Crosses  were  introduced  into  churches  about 
A.  D.  431,  and  began  to  be  set  up  on  steeples  about 
A.  D.  568.    The  Anglo-Saxons  were  accustomed  to 
sign  documents  with  the  cross,  accompanying  it 
with  their  own  name  if  they  could  write,  and  leav- 
ing it  unaccompanied  if  they  could  not ;  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  mark  made  by  the  illiterate  is  still  a 
cross.    A  charter  of  King  Caedwalla,  signed  with  a 
cross,  has  a  note  appended  at  the  instance  of  tho 
monarch  in  which  he  frankly  admits.his  inability  to 
write.     In  1641,  when  the  Puritan  party  were  domi- 
nant, crosses  were  removed  from  the  churches. 

B.  As  adjective  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Transverse,  oblique ;  falling  across  or  athwart 
something  else. 

"...  they  either  advance  toward  one  another  in 
direct  lines,  or  meet  in  the  intersection  of  cross  ones." 
— Bentleu. 

2.  Oblique ;  lateral,  zigzag. 

"...    the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning." 

Shakesp. :  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

11.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Adverse,  opposing  or  contrary ;  unpropitious, 
obstructing. 

"  We're  both  love's  captives  ;  but  with  fate  so  cross, 
One  must  be  happy  by  the  other's  loss."        Drvden. 

Zt  Contrary,  contradictory. 

'• .  .  .  all  the  appearing  contrarieties  and  contradic- 
tions, that  seemed  to  lie  cross  and  uncouth,  and  to  make 
the  whole  unintelligible."— South. 

8.  Perverse,  nntractable,  untoward. 

"...  the  cross  circumstances  of  a  man's  temper  or 
condition,  .  .  ."—South. 


4.  Peevish,  ill-humored ;  out  of  temper. 

" .    .    .    a  fine  high-spirited  young  woman,  who 

>w  and  then  be  cross  and  arbitrary." — Macaulay: 


could 
Hist. 


now 

Eng.,  ch.  viL 

•5.  Contrary  to\  wishes  or   hopes;   unfortunate; 
unlucky. 

"...   the  cross  and  unlucky  issue  of  my  design   .   .   ." 
— Olanville. 


cross-barrow 

*6.  Interchanged. 

"Cross  marriages,  between  the  king's  son  and  the  arch- 
duke's daughter  .  .  ." — Bacon:  Iteign  of  Hen.  VII. 

7.  Done  in  reply,  replication,  or  opposition ;  as,  a 
cross  inU-rroir.-itory. 

8.  Cross-bred. 
*C.  As  adverb: 

1.  Lit.:  Across,  athwart 

" .  .  .  give  him  another  staff ;  this  last  was  broke 
cross." — Shakeap.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  In  opposition  or  contrary  to;  adversely, 
opposite,     (Followed  by  tho  prep,  to.) 

"It  runs  cross  to  the  belief  and  apprehension  of  the  rest 
of  mankind  .  .  ."— AtUrbttrtj. 

*D.  As  preposition: 

1.  Across. 

"  I  charge  thee  waft  me  safely  cross  the  channel." 

Shakesp.:  Bmry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  i. 

2.  Through. 

"A fox  was  taking  a  walk  one  night  cross  a  village,"— 
L'Estrange. 

IF  (1)  The  Catholic  League  of  the  Cross: 
Ch.  Hist. :  A  Catholic  league,  instituted  under  tho 
auspices  of  Cardinal  Manning,  for  the  promotion 
of  temperance  among  the  professors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith. 

(2)  Cross  and  pile :  A  game  of  tossing  with  money, 
equivalent  to  our  heads  and  tails,  the  cross  being 
the  reverse  or  tail  of  the  coin.    [Cfioss,*.,  A.  1. 2  (3).J 

"This  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  perfect  boys'  play;  cross, 
Twin,  and  pile,  you  lose  .  .  ."— Swtft. 

(3)  Cross  of  Jerusalem :  Lychnis  chalcedonica. 

(4)  On  the  cross:  Unfairly,  dishonestly.    Opposed 
to  on  the  square  (q.  v.).    (Slanq.) 

(5)  Order  of  the  Cross: 

(a)  A  sisterhood  instituted  in  1625  in  Picardy  by 
fouryoung  women,  and  afterward  removed  to  Paris. 
In  1640  it  was  erected  into  a  regular  order. 

(6J  An  order  of  the  same  kind,  instituted  in  1668 
by  Kleanora  de  Gonzaga,  wife  of  Leopold  I. 

(6)  To  take  up  one's  cross:  To  bear  troubles  and 
trials  with  patience. 

"If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me." — Luke  ix.  23. 

IT  Obvious  compound:  Cross-legged. 

cross-action,  .-•. 

Law :  A  case  in  which  the  defendant  in  an  action 
brings  another  action  against  the  plaintiff  on  points 
arising  out  of  the  same  transaction. 

cross-aisle,  8. 

Arch.:  The  same  as  TRANSEPT  (q.  v.). 

cross-armed,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  With  arms  folded  across. 

"  Yet  neither  will  I  -vex  your  eyes  to  see 
A  sighing  Ode,  nor  cross-arm*  d  Elegie." 

Donne:  Poems,  p.  182. 

2.  Bot.:  Having  branches  in  pairs,  each  at  right 
angles  to  the  pairs  above  and  below ;  decussated.  " 

•cross-arrow,  s.    The  arrow  of  a  cross-bow. 
"...    shot  i' the  head  with  a  cross-arrow,    .    .    ." — 
Beaum.  tp  Fltt.:  King  and  .Vo  King. 

cross-axle,  8. 

1.  3fach. :  A  shaft,  windlass,  or  roller  worked  by 
opposite  levers ;  as  the  copper-plate  printing  press, 
Ac. 

2.  Railway  Engin.:  A  driving-axle  with  cranks 
set  at  an  angle  of  90°  with  each  other. 

cross-banded,  a. 

Carp.:  A  term  used  when  a  narrow  ribbon  of 
veneer  is  inserted  into  the  surface  of  any  piece  of 
furniture,  wainscoting,  &c.,  so  that  the  grain  of  it 
is  contrary  to  tho  general  surface. 

cross-bar,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  bar  fixed  transverse  or  across 
another. 

2.  Naut.:  A  round  bar  of  iron,  bent  at  each  end, 
used  as  a  lever  to  turn  the  shank  of  an  anchor. 
(Weale.) 

3.  Her. :  A  bar  sinister ;  a  mark  of  illegitimacy. 
"Few  are  in  love  with   cross-oars." — Gentleman    In- 
structed, p.  Jl.    (Davies.) 

U  Cross-bar  shot :  A  kind  of  shot  which  folds  into 
a  sphere  for  loading,  but  on  parting  from  the  muz- 
zle expands  to  a  cross  with  sections  of  the  shot  at 
the  extremities  of  the  arms. 

*cross-barred,  a.  Secured  by  bars  fixed  trans- 
versely. 

"...    a  thief  bent  to  nnhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doors, 
Cross-oarr'd  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault" 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  iv. 

cross-barrow,  s.  An  arrow  of  a  cross-bow. 
(Ogilvie.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mfite.     cub,    cUre,    unite,     cur,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian,     se,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


cross-bars 

cross-bars,  >\    A  ^amo  for  children, 
'cross-bated,  a.    Checkered, 
cross-beak,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  CROSSBILL  (q.  v.). 
cross-beam,  s. 

1.  Build. :  A  beam  in  a  frame  laid  crossways 
"And  above  it  the  great  cross-beam  of  wood 
Representeth  the  Holy  Rood." 


Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legenil,  ii.  ... 

arbalest  was  a 
2.  Naut.:   lu  a  ship,  a  piece  laid  across  heavy    form  of  it.    [LATCH.] 
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cross-bow,  s. 

Old  Armor:  A  weapon  formed  of  a  bow  cross- 
wise upon  a  stock.  It  is  similar  in  kind  to,  but 
smaller  than, 
the  ballista, 
which  it  doubt- 
less suggested. 
It  was  used  by 
the  Normans  at 
the  battle  of 
Hastings.  The 


Cross-bow. 


"I  saw  him  draw  a  crottn-lxnc stiff. 
And  his  true  arrow  struck  afar." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv 

•cross-bower,  s.    A  cross-bow  man. 


posts  called  bitls,  and  to  which  the  cable  is  fastened 
when  riding  at  anchor.    (Knight.) 
cross-bearer, «. 

1.  Roman  Archceol. :  One  who  bears  a  cross.    Tho 

rendering  of  the  Latin  expression  furcifer,  a  term       "The  French  assisted   themselves   by  land  with  the 
Of  reproach  for  slaves.  c^ss-boners  of   Genoa  against  the   Englbh."— Balefe*!.- 

2.  Ecclesiastical:  Essays. 

(1)  The  chaplain  of  an  archbishop  or  primate       »cross-bow-man,  s.     A  soldier    armed  with  a 
who  bears  the  cross  before  him  on  solemn  occa-    cross.h,ow. 

sions.  .         .  ,  « Crossbotumen  were  considered  as  a  very  necessary  part 

(2)  An  officer  of  tho  Holy  office  or  inquisition,  who      f          n       anized  nrmy."_//,,;ium..  Europe  daring  the 
had  made  a  vow  before  the  inquisitors^ to  defend    MIMle  Ages.ch.  ii.,  pt.  ii. 

thn  Catholic  faith   even   though  his  efforts  were  . 

rewarded  with  tho  loss  of  fortune  and  life.  cross-bred  a.    Bred  from  a  male  and  female  of 

3.  Mach. :  The   transverse   bars    supporting   tho    different  breeds,  strains,  or  varieties, 
grate-bars  of  a  furnace. 


cross-bedding,  s. 

Geol.:  Apparent  lines  of  stratification  crossing 
the  real  ones ;  false  bedding,  cross-stratification, 
cross-bill,  cross  bill,  s.  [Eng.  cross,  and  bill.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang,  d:  Ornith.   (of  the  form  cross-bill) : 

(1)  Any  bird  of  tho  sub-family  Loxinfe,  and  spe- 
cially the  common  species,  Loxia  curvirostra.    The 
male  is  ash-colored, 

tinged  with  green: 
the  front,  cheeks,  and 
eyebrows  gray,  with 
yellowish  and  white 
spots ;  the  tail,  small 
wing  coverts,  and 
scapulars  greenish ; 
the  rump  yellow :  the 
lower  parts  yellow- 
ish-green ;  wings  and 
tail  feathers  black 
bordered  with  green. 
Length  about  six 
inches.  It  is  found  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  Japan,  &c. 

(2)  PI.  (Cross-hills) :   A  name  for  the  Loxmce,  a 
sub-family  of  Fringillida?.    The   English  name  is    g   jt  nK.un, 

given  because  the  tips  of  the  mandibles  cross  each    aff  ai-  each"thus  being  both  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
other.    This  structure  enables  cross-billsto    shell    progs  causes  aro  generally  brought  on  together, 
pineapples  to  find  the  seeds.    These  are  their  spe-    igiackstone.) 
cialfood,buttheyaresaidalsotoattackapples,&c.    v  . 

2   Law  (of  the  form  cross-bill) :  A  bill  by  which       cross-chap-Vlse,  s.    A  vise  m  which  the  jaws 
the  defendant  in  a  suit  in  equity  prays  for  relief    close  toward  each  other  m  a  line  contrary  to  their 
against  the  plaintiff,  or  against  other  defendants    usual  direction, 
in  the  same  suit,  as  concerning  the    matters  in       cross-chock,  s. 
question  in  the  original  bill.  Shipbuild.:  A  piece  fayed  across  the  deadwood 

cross-billed,  a.  Having  crossed  bills  or  beaks.         amidships,  to  make  good  tho  deficiencies  of  the 

lower  futtocks.    (Knight.) 


Common  Cross-bill. 


"  Or  again,  as  when  the  horns  of  cross-bred  cattle  have 
been  affected  by  the  shape  of  the  horns  of  either  parent." 
— Danvin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  ilii.,  p.  443. 

cross-breed,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  An  animal  bred  from  a  male  and  female 
of  different  breeds,  strains,  or  varieties. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  partaking  of  thenatures  of  two 
different  things ;  a  hybrid. 

14 .  .  .a  kind  of  cross-breed  between  a  part-song  and  a 
psalm  tune  with  orchestral  accompaniment." — Athenceum, 
September  9,  1882. 

cross-breeding,  s.  The  practice  or  system  of 
breeding  animals  from  males  and  females  of  differ- 
ent breeds,  strains,  or  varieties. 

cross-bun,  s.  A  bun  marked  with  a  cross  in- 
dented. It  is  eaten  on  Good  Friday. 

•cross-buttock,  s. 

1.  A  blow  across  the  back  or  loins. 

"  Many  cross-buttocks  did  I  sustain."— Smollett:  Roderick 
Random,  ch.  xzvii.  (Davies.) 

2.  A  particular  throw  in  wrestling, 
cross  causes,  s.  pi. 

Law :  Causes  in  which  each  of  the  litigants  has  a 
it  the  other  in  connection  with  tho  same 


S«ro"       birth  in  which   the  child  lies  trans-       •cross-cloth,  'cross-clout,  'crosse-cloath,  s. 
versefy  within  the  uteras  rendering  version  neces-    A  kerchief  or  cloth  to  wrap  round  the  head  or 


*cross-bite,  v.  t.  To  deceive,  to  trick,  to  swindle, 
to  gull. 

"No  rhetoric  must  be  spent  against  cross-biting  a 
country  evidence,  .  .  ." — Collier. 

*cross-biter,  'crosbyter,  'crosse-blter,  s.  A 
swindler,  a  cheat,  a  trickster. 

"...  the  '  coney-catchers,  cooseners,  and  crosse- 
bite'rs,'  whose  infamous  practices  he  laid  bare,  menaced 
him  repeatedly  with  threats  of  vengeance." — R.  Greene. 

•cross-biting,  s.    The  act  of  swindling,  cheat- 


bosom. 

A  crosse^loath,  as  they  tearme  it.  a    powting-cloth, 
plagula."— Withal:  Dictionarie  (ed.  1608),  p.  275.   (.Vares.) 


cross-course,  s. 

Mining:   A  non-metalliferous  seam  crossing   at 


ye 

sary. 

•cross-bite,  s.    A  deception,  a  trick,  a  cheat. 

•' The  f 01,  that  trusted  to  his  address  and  manage  with-        crogs.country,  a.  &  adv.     Across  the  country ; 
out  so  much  as  dreaming  of  a  cross-bite  from  so  silly  an         V  ,l(>n™  t  ho  road 
animal,  fell  himself  into  the  pit  that  he  had  digged  for    not  along  tt 
another."-i'atranlK. 

Mining . 

any  angle  thereto. 
Cross-course  spar: 
Mining :  Radiated  quartz. 

cross-crosslet,  s. 

Her. :  A  cross  having  the  three  upper  ends  termi- 
nating in  three  little  crosses, 
cross-cut,  v.  t.    To  cut  across, 
cross-cut,  s. 

„,  _.     _  Mining:  Adrift  from  a  shaft  to  intersect  a  vein  of 

ing,  or  tricking ;  a  swindle,  a  cheat. 

"Affronts,  tergiversations,  crofs-bttings,  and  such  like." 
— North:  Examen.,  p.  66.    (Dories.) 

Cross-bitt,  s.    A  cross-piece  (q.  v.). 
•cross-bitten,  a.    Swindled,  cheated,  tricked. 

Bricklaying :  A  form  of  bricklaying  in  which  the  ting  timber  into  lengths  has  a  handle  at  each  end 

joints  of  one  stretcher-course  come  in  the  middle  of  and  cuts  each  way.    (Knight.) 

the  courses  above  and  below.    (Knight.)  *cross-days,  s.  pi.     The  three  days  preceding 

cross-bones,  s.  pi.     The  representation  of  two  Ascension-day, 

bones  laid  across  each  other  on  tombstones.  »cross-elbowed,  a.  With  the  arms  folded  across. 

"  Here's  neither  head  nor  foot  stone,  plate  of  brass,  "  Oft,  cross-elbowed  o'er  his  mighty  bowl._' 
Cross-bones  or  skull."         Wordsworth:  The  Brothers. 


if  (1)  Cross-cut  chisel:  A  chisel  with  a  narrow 
edge  and  considerable  depth,  used  in  cutting  a 
groove  in  iron,  especially  in  cast-iron,  where  a  por- 
tion is  to  be  cut  or  broken  off.  (Knight.) 

(2)  Cross-cut  saw :  A  kind  of  saw  adapted  for  cut- 
ting timber  across  the  grain.  Hand-saws  are  made 
and  set  for  the  purpose.  The  ordinary  saw  for  cut- 


Joanna  Baillie. 


cross-head 

cross-examination,  s.  The  examination  of  a 
witness,  by  the  party  who  did  not  call  him,  upon 
matters  to  which  he  has  been  examined  in  chief. 

cross-examine,  v.  t. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  examine  closely  or  minutely. 

'1.  Liur:  To  examine  or  interrogate  tho  witur 
of  the  opposite  side  who  have  already  been   ex- 
amined by  their  own  counsel,  to  test  the  truth  of 
evidence  given  by  a  second  examination. 

".  .  .  his  chief  business  was  to  examine  and  cross- 
examine  the  mont  hardened  miscreants  of  a  great  capital." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

cross-examined,  pa. par.ora.  [CROSS-EXAMINE.] 

cross-examining,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  >.  [CROSS- 
EXAMINE.  J 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj.:  (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

Law :  The  act  of  cross-examination. 

cross-eye,  s.  That  kind  of  squint  in  which  the 
eyes  are  turned  inward  toward  the  nose ;  strabismus- 

cross-eyed,  adj.  Suffering  from  strabismus; 
squinting. 

cross-fertilization,  s. 

Bat. :  A  crossing  between  different  flowers  and  the 
same  plant,  or  between  flowers  on  different  plants- 
belonging,  however,  to  the  same  species. 

cross-file,  s.  A  file  used  in  dressing  out  the  arms 
or  crosses  of  fine  wheels.  It  has  two  convex  faces 
of  differentcurvatures.  Itisalsoknown  as  &  double 
half-round  file. 

cross-fire,  s. 

1.  Lit.<&Mil.:  A  term  used  to  denote  that  the  lines 
of  fire  of  two  or  more  batteries,  or  parts  of  works,, 
cross  one  another. 

|2.  Fig. :  An  attack  from  several  sides  at  once. 

".  .  .  raising  a  cross-fire  of  artillery  from  the  subtil- 
izing Intellect  .  .  ."-De  Qutnaeu:  Works  (edition  1863). 
vol  ii.,  p.  146. 

cross-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  kind  of  star-fish. 

"  The  typical  asterias — the  cross-flsh  (uraster),  .  .  ."" 
— Ansted:  The  Channel  Islands,  p.  287. 

cross-flookan,  s. 

Min. :  A  term  in  Cornwall,  England,  for  a  vein  of 
stony  matter  running  north  and  south. 

'cross-flow,  v.  i.    To  flow  across  orobliquely. 
"  That  staid  her  flight  with  his  cross-flowing  course." 
Milton:  Comits,  831. 

cross-flower,  s.  A  plant,  Polygala  vulgaris.  So 
called,  according  to  Gerard,  who  invented  the  name, 
from  flowering  in  "Crosse  or  Gang  weeke  or  Roga- 
tion weeke."  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

cross-frog,  s.  An  arrangement  of  crossing  rails  at 
a  rectangular  intersection  of  roads.  Each  track  is 
notched  for  the  passage  of  the  flanges  of  the  wheels 
traversing  the  other  track.  A  crossing. 

cross-furrow,  s.  A  furrow  cut  across  a  field 
transversely  to  other  furrows,  in  order  to  intercept 
and  carry  off  the  water  conveyed  in  them ;  a  catch- 
drain. 

cross-garnet,  s. 

Build. :  A  cross-shaped  hinge  made  like  tho  letter 
T  on  its  side  ( M  •  The  cross-portion  is  fastened  to 
tho  jamb  or  post,  and  the  strap  is  hinged  to  the 
vertical  leaf  and  secured  to  the  door  or  gate. 

cross-gartered,  a.  Wearing  the  garters  crossed 
on  the  leg. 

"  .     .     .     yellow  stockings,  and  cross-gartered    .     .     ." 
.  Shakesp..  Twelfth  Night,  11.  v. 

cross-grained,  a. 

1.  Lit.  eft  Joinery :  Having  tho  fibers  running  in 
contrary  positions  to  the  surfaces,  and  consequently 
unable  to  be  made  perfectly  smooth  when  planed 
in  one  direction  without  turning  it  or  turning  the 
plane.    (Weale.) 

2.  Fig. :  Perverse,  nntractable,  peevish,  cranky. 

"  The  spirit  of  contradiction,  in  a  cross-grained  woman, 
is  incurable." — VEstrange. 

cross  half-lattice  Iron.  A  kind  of  angle-iron 
with  four  radiating  flanges.  Double-T  iron,  with  a 
section  like  a  Greek  cross. 

cross-handle,  s.  A  handle  attached  transversely 
to  the  axis  of  a  tool,  as  that  of  the  auger.  One 
form  of  dueling-pistols  had  a  cross-handle. 

cross-head,  s. 

Steam-engine :  A  bar  moving  between  parallel  and 
straight  sides.  It  is  driven  by  the  pis.ton-rod,  and 
by  means  of  a  connecting-rod  imparts  motion  to  a 
beam,  or  to  the  crank  of  an  axle  or  shaft.  On  its 
ends  are  the  cross-head  blocks,  which  slide  between 
two  parallel  guides. 


boil     b<5y-     pout     Jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin.    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


cross 
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cross 


Cross-head  blocks : 

Steatn-enyine :  The  parts  which  slide  between  the 
parallel  guides.  The  ends  of  the  cross-head  are 
fitted  into  these  blocks.  The  cross-head,  cross- 
head  block,  aud  cross-head  guides  constitute  what 
is  called  "  the  motion  of  the  engine." 

Cross-head  guides: 

Steam-f'n'jiin: :  The  parallel  bars  between  which 
the  cross-head  moves  in  a  right  line  with  the  cylin- 
der and  driving-wheel  axle.  They  are  also  called 
Mutiou-bars.  ( ll'eale.) 

•cross-invite,  v.  f.    To  return  an  invitation. 

cross-jack  (pron.  by  sailors  cr8  -JSk),  cross- 
jack-yard,  «. 

Nautical : 

1.  The  yard  of  a  square-sail  occasionally  carried 
by  a  cutter  in  running  before  the  wind. 

2.  The  lower  yard  on  the  mizzen-mast. 
cross-jingling,  a.  Antithetical.  (Milton:  Refor- 
mation iiiEnylaiid,  bk.  i.) 

cross-lode, «. 

Mining:  A  cross-vein;  one  intersecting  the  prin- 
cipal lode. 

Cross-mouth  chisel,  R.  A  boring-chisel  of  cylin- 
drical form  with  a  diametrical  blade.  (Knight.) 

cross-multiplication,  s     [DUODECIMALS.] 
•cross-nook,  v, 

1.  To  check,  to  restrain. 

2.  Used  as  a  sort  of  imprecation. 

"  Come  in  !  come  in  !  my  cauldrife  lown; — 
Cross-nook  ye,  bairns,  an'  let  him  in 
Afore  the  fire."  W.  Seattle:  Taint,  p.  4. 

Cross-patch,  «.  A  cross,  ill-tempered  person. 
(Colloquial.) 

"  I'm  but  a  cross-patch  at  best." — Sirs.  Gaskell:  Sylvia's 
Lovers,  en.  zjcvL 

cross-pawl,  cross-spall,  *. 

Shipbuilding:  A  temporary  horizontal  timber- 
brace,  to  hold  a  frame  in  position.  Vertical  or 
inclined  braces  are  called  shores.  Cross-spalls  hold 
the  position  afterward  occupied  by  the  deck-beams. 

cross-piece,  •crosse-peece,  s. 

1.  Literally  and  Shipbuilding  : 

(1)  A  flooring-piece  resting  upon  the  keel,  and 
placed  between  the  half -floors  which  form  the  lower 
sections  of  the  ribs  on  each  side.    The  half-floors 
make  a  butt-joint  on  the  middle  line  of  the  vessel 
between  the  keel  and  keelson. 

(2)  A   bar  running    athwartship    between    the 
knight-heads,  and  to  which  the  running  rigging  is 
belayed. 

(3)  A  bar  connecting  the  bitt-heads. 

2.  Fig. :  An  ill-tempered  person. 

".    .    .    the  rugged  thoughts 

That  crosse-peece  of  your  sex  imprinted  in  mee,    .    .    ." 
Wilson:  Inconstant  Lady  (1614).    (A'area.) 

'cross-point,  s.    A  step  in  dancing. 
"  What,  not  one  cross-point  against  Sundays?  " — Greene: 
James  IT.,  it.  S. 

cross-pollination,  s. 

Bat.:  The  same  as  CROSS-FERTILIZATION  (q.  v.). 

•cross-post,  s.    The  post  that  carries  letters  on 
the  cross-roads.    (Ash.) 
cross-purpose,  8. 

1.  A  contrary  purpose ;  contradictory  system ;  con- 
tradiction ;  inconsistency. 

"  To  allow  benefit  of  t  clergy,  and  to  restrain  the  press, 
seems  to  have  something  of  cross-purpose  in  it." — Lord 
Shaflesbury. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  kind  of  conversational  game,  carried 
on  by  question  aud  answer. 

"The  preceding  sport  was  probably  the  diversion  of 
the  age,  and  of  the  same  stamp  with  our  modern  cross- 
purposes,  or  questions  and  commands." — Whalley:  Note 
on  Ben  Jonsons  Cynthia's  Bevels. 

3.  Misunderstanding. 

*'  There  has  been  a  match  of  cross-purposes  among  you." 
—Smollett:  Uumphrey  Clinker. 

If  To  be  at  cross-purposes :  To  misunderstand  or 
act  unintentionally  counter  to  each  other. 

cross-quarters,  s.  pi. 

Arch. :  An  ornament  of  tracery  representing  the 
four  leaves  of  a  cruciform  flower. 

cross-Question,  v.  t.  To  cross  examine ;  to  ques- 
tion closely. 

cross-questioning,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :    Cross-examination. 

cross-reading,  «.  The  combination  of  words 
produced  by  reading  the  lines  of  a  newspaper,  &c., 
directly  across  the  page,  instead  of  down  each 
column. 


cross-remainder,  s. 

I.uir:  (See  extract.) 

• '  where  a  devise  is  of  black  acre  to  A,  and  of  white  acre 
to  B,  entail,  and  if  they  both  die  without  issue,  then  every 
heir  to  A  and  B  have  cross-remainders  by  implication." — 
BlaeJatoiu,  (Craig.) 

cross-road,  s. 

1.  A   road   running    across    or    transversely    to 
another.    (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

2.  A  by-road. 

"The  carriages  taking  the  road  to  Varennes,  he  went  a 
cii"**-fuad  to  rejoin  them."— Guthrie:  Geog.  France. 

•cross-row,  'crosrowe,  s.  The  alphabet.  [CRISS- 
CROSS-ROW.] 

"He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams, 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G." 

Shakesp.:  Kichard  III.,  i.  1. 

cross-rule,  s. 

1.  A  line  ruled  across  or  at  right  angles  to  another. 

2.  Law  (pi.  cross-rules) :  Rules  where  each  of  the 
opposite  litigants  obtains  a  rule  nisi,  as  plaintiff  to 
increase  the  damages  and  defendant  to  enter  a  non- 
suit. 

Cross-rule  paper:  Paper  ruled  off  in  squares, 
affording  a  means  of  drawing  a  pattern  for  weaving 
or  worsted  work. 

cross-sea,  s.  A  current  or  waves  running  in  con- 
trary directions. 

cross-set,  a.  Directed  or  set  across  any  line  or 
course. 

"  A  cross-set  current  bore  them  from  the  track." 

Joanna  Baillie. 

cross-shaped,  a.  Of  the  shape  or  form  of  a 
cross. 

"  Then  King  Olaf  raised  the  hilt 
Of  iron,  cross-shaped  and  gilt." 

Longfellow:  The  Saga  of  King  Olaf,  xii. 

cross-shed,  s.    The  upper  shed  of  a  gauze-loom. 

cross-sill,  s.  A  railroad  sleeper  or  tie  lying  trans- 
versely beneath  the  rails. 

cross-somer,  cross-summer,  «.  A  beam  of 
timber. 

cross-spine,  s.  A  plant,  Stauracanthus  aphyllui. 

cross-springer, «. 

Arch. :  In  a  groined  arch,  the  rib  that  springs 
from  a  pillar  in  a  diagonal  direction  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  arches  forming  the  groin. 

cross-staff,  •crosse-staffe,  s. 

1.  An  instrument  commonly  called  the  fore-staff, 
used  by  seamen  to  take  the  meridian  altitude  of  the 
sun  or  stars.  (Harris.) 

"  The  crosse-staffe  is  an  artificial  quadrant,  .  .  . " — 
Hopton;  Baoulum  Geodceticum  (1614). 

2.  A  surveyor's  instrument  for  measuring  off -sets. 

cross-stone, «. 

Mineralogy : 

*1.  The  same  as  HABMOTOME  (q.  v.).  It  was 
named  from  the  twin  intersecting  crystals.  (Brit. 
Mus.  Cat.,  old  ed.) 

f2.  The  same  as  STACROLITE  (q.  v.).  It  is  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  some  crystals. 

3.  The  same  as  ANDALUSITE  and  CRUCITE  (q.  v.), 
especially  the  variety  Chiastolite.    It  is  so  named 
because  on  a  transverse  section   of   the   crystals 
markings  like  a  cross  appear.  (Dana,  <&c.) 

cross-straining,  s. 

Saddlery:  Canvas  or  webbing  stretched  trans- 
versely over  the  first  straining.  The  two  are 
stretched  over  the  tree,  and  united  form  the  founda- 
tion for  the  seat  of  the  saddle. 

•  cross-stratification,  s. 

Geol.:  The  same  as  CROSS-BEDDING  (q.  v.). 

cross-tail,  s. 

Steam-engine :  A  bar  connecting  the  rear  ends  of 
the  side-bars  of  a  back-action  steam-engine.  The 
side-bars  proceed  from  the  cross-head  on  the  end  of 
the  piston-rod,  and  receive  motion  from  the  piston; 
from  the  cross-tail  proceeds  the  pitman,  which  is 
connected  to  the  crank  of  the  propeller-shaft. 
(Knight.) 

Cross-tail  gudgeon  : 

Mach.:  A  gudgeon  having  a  winged  or  ribbed 
shank. 

cross-talk,  s. 

Telephony :  On  telephone  circuits  by  induction  or 
by  contact  with  other  wires  sound  effects  of  talking 
are  sometimes  received  from  other  circuits ;  such 
effects  are  termed  cross-talk. 

cross-tie,  s. 

Railway  Engin.:  A  cross-sill  beneath  the  rails, 
to  support  them  and  keep  them  from  spreading 
apart. 


cross-timber,  s. 

siiij, building:  One  of  the  floor-timbers  of  aframe, 
resting  at  its  middleupon  the  keel-  Butted  against 
its  heads  are  the  heels  of  the  first  fnttocks.  Along- 
side of  it  are  half-floor  timbers,  whose  heels  butt 
against  each  other  over  the  keel.  (Knight.) 

cross-tining,  s. 

Agric. :  A  mode  of  harrowing  crosswise  or  trans- 
versely to  the  ridges. 

cross-trees,  s.pl. 

Naut. :  Timbers  athwartship  in  the  tops,  resting 
on  the  trestle-trees,  to  spread  the  shrouds  of  the 
mast  above  and  support  the  frame  of  the  top. 
(Knight.) 

cross-trip,  s. 

Sports:  A  term  in  wrestling  when  the  legs  are 
crossed  within  one  another 

cross-vaulting,  s. 

A  rch. :  A  ceiling  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two 
or  more  simple  vaults  of  arch-worlc. 

cross-way,  «.   A  cross-road  (q.  v.).   (Obadiah  14.) 

cross-weaving,  a.  Adapted  for  weaving  with  a 
crossed  warp. 

Cross-weaving  loom:  A  loom  for  weaving  with  a 
crossed  warp. 

cross- week,  s.    [ROGATION  WEEK.] 
cross-webbing,  s. 

Saddlery:  Webbing  stretched  transversely  over 
the  saddle-tree,  to  strengthen  the  foundation  for 
the  saddle-seat. 

cross-wind,  s.  A  wind  blowing  across  one's 
course ;  a  side  wind. 

"A  violent  cross-wind  from  either  coast." 

MUttM!  P.  L.,  iii.  487. 

cross,  'creoisen,  *croici,  *crolse,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[CROSS,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  lay  one  body  across  another;  to  draw  a 
line  across  ;  to  cause  to  intersect. 

(2)  To  lie  across  or  athwart ;  to  intersect. 

".  .  .  the  tips  crossing  one  another,  .  .  ." — Derham: 
Physico-Theology. 

(3)  To  mark,  stamp,  or  brand  with  a  cross. 
"Manie  in  hor  bare  flees  horn  late  croice  vaste." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  614. 

(4)  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon. 

"  Friars  that  through  the  wealthy  regions  run    .    .    . 
Resort  to  farmers  rich,  and  bless  their  halls, 
And  exorcise  the  beds,  and  cross  the  halls." 

Dryden:  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  31. 

(5)  To  come  or  move  across  a  person's  way. 
"  But  soft,  behold  !  lo,  where  it  comes  again  ! 

I'll  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  L 

(6)  To  pass  over ;  to  pass  from  one  side  to  an- 
other. 

"  It  was  not  very  probable  that  her  armies  would  cross 
the  Elbe,  or  that  her  fleets  would  force  a  passage  through 
the  Sound." — Sfacaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiz. 

(7)  To  put  one's  leg  across ;  to  bestride. 
"  To  cross  his  ambling  pony  day  by  day 

Seems  at  the  best  but  dreaming  life  away." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  467,  468. 

(8)  To  cancel. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  thwart,  to  oppose,  to  embarrass,  to 
obstruct. 

"...  the  sole  object  of  those  who  ruled  that  great 
city  was  to  cross  the  Princeof  Orange." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*(2)  To  counteract ;  to  be  inconsistent  with. 
" .    .    .    their  appetites  cross  their  duty." — Locke. 
*(3)  To  contradict. 

"...  howsoever  it  cross  the  received  opinion,  .  .  ." 
— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

*(4)  To  restrain,  to  moderate,  to  keep  down. 

"  To  make  a  good,  a  wise,  and  n  virtuous  man,  'tis  fit  he 
should  learn  to  cross  his  appetite,  .  .  ."  —  Locke-  On 
Education,  %  52. 

*(5)  To  debar,  to  preclude,  to  shut  out. 
"  .    .    .    from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  shall  spring 
To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  2. 
*(6)  To  cancel,  to  condone. 

"  By  dying  for  the  cross,  cross  the  score  of  their  own 
sins.  — Fuller. 

(7)  To  cause  to  interbreed;  to  effect  a  cross  in 
the  way  of  breeding. 

"...  the  most  suitable  dog  to  cross  with  her,  .  .  ." 
— "  Stonehenge  " :  The  Greyhound,  ch.  xix. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     son;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     te,    ce  =  e;     ey  = a.      qu  =  kw. 


crossarchus 

II.  Banking :  To  write  the  name  of  a  banker  or 
banking  company  between  two  Hues  drawn  across 
the  face  of  a  cheque.    [CKOSSED-CHEIJUE.] 
ll  (1)  To  cross  cudgels :  To  submit;  to  yield. 
"  This  forced  the  stubborn'st  for  the  cause 
To  cross  the  cudgels  to  the  laws." 

Butler:  Httdibras. 
(2)  To  cross  one's  path: 
<  a)  To  come  across,  to  meet. 
(6)  To  oppose,  to  thwart,  to  obstruct. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"  Like  a  monk  who,  under  his  cloak, 
Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas  !" 

Longfellow.  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 

C.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  lie  across  or  athwart  another  thing;  to  in- 
tersect. 

2.  To  move  or  pass  over  or  across. 

"...  the  bridge  of  shine,  some  miles  up  the  river, 
to  cross  there,  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

•3.  To  move  zig-zag. 

"  He  cranks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles." 
Shakeap.i  Venus  and  Adonis,  682. 
II.  Figuratively: 
•1.  To  be  inconsistent. 

"  Men's  actions  do  not  always  cross  with  reason.*' — Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  interbreed. 

"  If  two  individuals  of  different  races  cross,  a  third  is 
invariably  produced  different  from  either." — Coleridge. 

cr8ss-ar -chus,  s.  [Gr  fcr388os=a  water-pail, 
pitcher,  or  jar,  and  archos=  .  .  .  the  fundament, 
referring  to  the  civet-bag  of  the  animal  (?).  Or,  as 
Agassiz  believed,  the  first  element  may  be  krossos= 
a  fringe.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Viverridaa,  with  a  more  rounded 
head  and  a  larger  muzzle  than  the  Ichneumons. 
Crossarchus  obscurus  is  the  Mangue  of  Western 
Africa. 

cross  -bill,  s.    [CROSS-BILL.] 

crossed,  "crossydde,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Csoss, «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Laid  or  lying  across  or  athwart ;  having  a  line 
drawn  across. 

(2)  Marked  or  signed  with  a  cross. 

"  Crossydde.    Cruce  stgnatus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Fig. :  Thwarted,  opposed,  obstructed. 

II.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  charges,  &c., 
borne  crosswise. 

,     crossed  belt,  8. 

Mach. :  A  belt  crossed  between  pulleys  so  as  to 
revolve  them  in  opposite  directions.  [BELTING.] 
To  prevent  the  rubbing  of  the  belts,  rollers  may  be 
interposed.  (Knight.) 

crossed-check,  s. 

Banking:  A  check  with  two  lines  drawn  across 
its  face,  between  which  the  name  of  a  particular 
banker  or  banking  company  may  be  written, 
stamped,  or  printed.  Such  checks  will  only  be  paid 
by  the  bank  on  which  they  are  drawn,  when  pre- 
sented through  another  bank.  When  the  name  of 
the  payee's  banker  is  unknown  to  the  person  who 
draws  the  check,  it  is  usual  to  insert  the  words 
"&  Co.,"  leaving  the  payee  himself  to  fill  in  the 
banker's  name.  The  abbreviation  "  &  Co."  is  not, 
however,  essential,  and  may  be  omitted,  the  draw- 
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cross  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CBO98,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1 .  Literally : 

'I)  The  act  of  passing  over  or  across ;  passage. 
|2)  The  state  of  being  crossed. 
Intersection. 

" .  .  .  the  endless  crossing  and  twining  of  these 
microscopic  filaments." — Toad  £  Bowman-  Physiol. 
Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  75. 

(41  The  place  where  one  crosses. 

(5)  The  act  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

2.  Fig. :  A  contradiction,  a  thwarting,  an  obstruc- 
tion. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Banking :  The  writing  the  name  of  a  banker  or 
banking  company  between  two  lines  drawn  across 
the  face  of  a  check.    [CROSSED-CHECK.] 

2.  Railway:  A  casting  placed  at  the  intersection 
of  two  railways,  where  the  rails  of  each  track  are 
partly  cut  away  to  allow  passage  to  the  flanges  of 
the  crossing  wheels. 

IT  Level-crossing :  A  place  where  a  railway  crosses 
aroadon  the  level.  In  England  it  is  protected  by 
gates  opening  inward  on  the  line,  and  under  charge 
of  an  official. 

crossing-sweeper,  s.  A  person  who  gains  a  live- 
lihood by  sweeping  clean  the  crossings  in  streets. 

cross -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  cross,  a. ;  -tsA.]  Rathercross. 
(Richardson:  Pamela,  i.  128.) 

cross  -let, «.    [CROSLET.] 

cross  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  cross,  a.;  -ly.] 

*I.  Lit. :  Across,  athwart,  obliquely ;  so  as  to  inter- 
sect something  else. 
•  II.  Figuratively: 

•1.  Adversely,  unfortunately,  in  opposition.  (Fol- 
lowed by  to.) 

2.  Unfortunately. 

"  If  he  have  any  child, 
He  shall  be  crossly  matched." 

Beaum.  ct  Flet.:  Phtlaster. 

3,  PeaTishly,  with  ill-humor,  fretfully, 
cross  -ness,  8.    [Eng.  cross;  *iess.~\ 

I.  Lit. :   The  quality  or  state  of  being  cross  or 
transverse ;  transverseness. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Opposition,  contrariety,  perverseness. 

2.  Peevishness,  ill-humor. 

cr8s  s8p-tSr-?g  -I-dse,  s.  pl.  [Gr.  krossos=a 
tassel,  a  fringe,  andpteryx,  genit.pfcruoo8=a  wing, 
.  .  .  a  fin.] 

Ichthy.  <St  Palceont.:  Fringe-flnned  fishes.  The 
name  given  by  Professor  Huxley  to  a  family  of 
Ganoid  fishes  in  which  the  fin  rays  of  the  paired 
fins  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  fringe  round  a  cen- 
tral lobe.  The  majority  have  a  heterocercal,  the 
rest  a  homocercal  tail.  The  Crossopterygidse  are 
of  the  sub-order  Lepidoganoidei.  Prof.  Huxley 
raises  them  into  a  sub-order,  and  divides  them  into 
the  following  families :  (1)  Polypterini,  (2)  Sauro- 
dipterini,  (3)  Glyptodiptorini,  (4)  Ctenodipterini,  (5) 
Phaneropleurini,  and  (6)  Coelacanthini.  Dr.  Tra- 
quair  divides  the  Crossopterygidffi  into  six  families : 
(I)  Polypteridas,  (2)  Ccelacanthids?,  (3)  Rhombodip- 
teridffi,  (4)  Cyclodipteridw,  (5)  Holoptychiidse  and 
(6)  Phaneropleuridse. 

IT  For  the  terminations  of  these  "sub-orders" 
and  "  families  "  see  FAMILY  and  CLASSIFICATION. 

Most  of  the  genera  and  species  of  Crossoptery- 
gidse are  Silurian,  some  are  Devonian,  and  a  smaller 
number  Carboniferous.  Only  the  Coelacanthini  are 
Mesozoic.  In  the  present  day  the  only  living  genus 
known  is  Polypterus. 


crotaphitis 


Crossed  Friars,  «.  pi. 

Ch.  Hist. :  [CRTJTCHED  FRIARS.] 

crossed  lens,  s. 

Optics:  A  form  of  single  convex  lens  having  the 
least  spherical  aberration.  The  refractive  index  of 
the  glass  should  be  1'5,  and  the  radius  of  the  pos- 
terior surface  six  times  that  of  the  anterior  surf  ace, 
both  surfaces  being  convex. 

crossed  out,  a. 

Mach. :  When  the  web  of  a  wheel  is  sawed  and 
flled  away  so  as  to  leave  a  cross  of  four  spokes  or 
arms,  it  is  said  to  be  crossed  out.  This  is  common 
in  watch  and  clock  wheels.  (Knight.) 

cros-sStte  ,  s,    [Fr.,  dimin.  of  crosse  =  &  crosier.] 
Building : 

1.  A  projecting  piece  on  a  voussoir,  which  gives  it 
a  bearing  upon  the  next  voussoir  on  the  side  toward 
the  springing. 

2.  The   return  on   the  corners  of  door-cases  or 
window-frames. 


Ichthy.  &  Palceont.:  Pertaining  to  the  family 
CrossopterygideD  or  its  characters. 

crSs-so  -piis.s.  TGr.  fcro8«ofos=tas?eled,  fringed, 
from  fcros8Oi=tassels,  fringes,  and  pous— a  foot.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Soricidse  (Shrews).  Crossopus 
fodiens  is  the  Water-Shrew  or  Oared-Shrew. 

cross  -wl§e,  *crogg'-wyije,  adv.  [Eng.  cross, 
and  wise.'] 

1.  Across. 

"Till  they  found  all  further  passage 
Shut  against  them,  barred  securely, 
By  the  trunks  of  trees  uprooted, 
Lying  lengthwise,  lying  crosswise, 
And  forbidding  further  passage." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  vi. 

2.  In  figure  of  a  cross. 

"And  kulled  [killed]  him  on  crosswyse,  to  Calvarye  on 
a  Friday."  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  873. 

crOSS'-wSrt,  s.  [  Eng.  cross,  and  suff.  -wort 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  several  plants,  specially 
(1)  Galium  cruciata  or  cruciatum,  (2)  the  genus 
Crucianella,  and  (3)  Eupatorium  perfoliatum. 


cr8t-a-con  -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  crot(on),  and  aeon- 
(if) /c-.] 

crotaconic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CjHsQj  or  CaH4  (CO'OH)2.  A  dibasic 
acid,  isomeric  with  citracomc,  itaconic.  and  mesa- 
conic  acids.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium 
cyanide  on  ethylic  chlorocrotonate.  On  supersatu- 
rating tho  potassium  salt  of  the  resulting  cyano- 
cro tonic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  agitating  with 
ether,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate,  am- 
monium crotaconato  is  obtained,  from  which  the 
acid  is  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  and 
agitating  with  ether.  Crotaconic  acid  is  very  solu- 
ble in  water ;  it  melts  at  119°.  Heated  above  130°  it 
gives  off  CO-,  and  crotonic  acid  is  formed. 

crot-a-lar'-I-a,  «.  [Lat.  crotalum;  Gr.  krota- 
lon=a  rattle  made  of  split  reeds,  pottery  or  metal, 
and  Lat.  fern  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.  So  named,  be- 
cause, when  the  inflated  legumes  are  shaken,  the 
seeds  rattle  inside.] 

Sot.:  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  the  typi- 
cal one  of  the  family  Crotolariea?  (q.  v.).  Trie 
leaves  are  simple  or  compound,  the  inflorescence  in 
racemes,  the  flowers  generally  yellow,  the  legume 
oblong,  curved  inward,  with  puffed  out  or  swollen 
sides.  Between  250  and  300  species  are  known. 
Crotalariajuncea  is  cultivated  in  India  and  South- 
ern Asia  generally  for  the  fiber  yielded  by  the  inner 
bark.  It  is  called  San,  Sun,  Shunum,  or  Sunn  Hemp, 
a  name  which  has  no  connection  with  the  luminary 
of  day,  but  is  the  Hindustani  Ban  or  sun  =  hemp. 
It  is  termed  also  Madras  hemp,  Bombay  hemp. 
Brown  hemp,  and  Taag,  &c.  Bags  and  low-priced 

anvas  are  made  in  India  from  its  fibers.  It  is  also 
grown  as  a  fodder  plant.  C.  retusa  is  sometimes 
grown  in  India  for  its  fibers.  The  branches  of  C. 
Burhia  are  twisted  by  the  people  of  Scinde  into 
tough  ropes.  A  decoction  of  C.  espadilla  is  em- 
ployed in  Venezuela  as  sudorific  in  fevers. 

crfit-a-lar'-I-e'-tB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cro(a!ar(ia), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suft.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub-tribe 
Genistece. 

cr8-tal'-I-d8B,  s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat. cro(oi(«»)  (q.v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  serpents,  sub-order  Viperina. 
There  is  a  deep  pit  on  each  side  of  the  nose  lined 
with  small 
plates.  The 
crown  of  the 
head  is  scaly, the 
belly  covered 
with  shield-like 
plates.  The 
poison  fangs  are 
very  large ;  the 
other  teeth  are 
small.  [  C  R  o  • 
TALUS.]  The 

rattlesnake    o  f  Head  of  Crotalus. 

this   country  is 

the  most  formidable  of  the  family,  taking  the  name 
C.  horridus. 

cr5t-a-ll'-J188,  «•  Pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  crotal(ut)  (q.  v.), 
and  fern.  pl.  adj.  suft.  -i?ice.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Crotalidse. 
The  tail  ends  in  a  rattle. 

cr5  -ta-lo,  s.  [Gr.  krotalon—a  rattle.]  [CROTA- 
LUM.) A  Turkish  musical  instrument. 

cr8t'-a-lum,  s.    [Gr.  krotalon=a  rattle.] 

Music :  A  rattle  or  clapper  used  sometimes  to  mark 
the  rhythm  of  dancing  in  the  worship  of  Cybele. 
It  was  generally  made  of 
wood,  having  a  loose 
piece  hinged  midway,  so 
that  when  shaken  in  the 
hand  a  clattering  noise 
was  produced,  called  by 
the  Greeks  platage. 
(Stainer  db  Barrett.) 

cr8t-a-lus.  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  from  Class.  Lat. 
crotalum;  Gr.  kroialon= 
a  rattle.  So  called  be- 
cause a  series  of  horny 
bodies,  loosely  united  to- 
gether at  the  tail  of  the 
animal,  rattles  when  it 
moves.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  ser- 
pents, the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Crotalidce. 
Crotalus  horridus  is  the 
Rattlesnake  (q.  v.). 


Crotalum. 


1.  From  bas-relief  of  Vase, 
rf.  Villa  Borghese. 

*CrOt  -aph-IC,  a.      [Gr.    2.  Mosaic  Pavement,  Villa 
krotaphos  =  the  temple.]  Cor&ine. 

Belonging  to  the  temples. 
(Ash.) 

•crSt-aph-I'-tls,  s.    [Gr.  fcrofapAi7i8=pertaining 
to  the  temples.] 
Med. :  A  pain  in  the  temples.    (Ash.) 


boll,    bo7;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     ghln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun:      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.    -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble.     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


crotch 
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crottle 


1.  Lit. :  Forked,  hooked,  curved,  winding. 

2.  Fig. :  Crotchety,  peevish. 

cr8t9h'-et,  *crSeh  -et,  s.    [Fr.  dimin.,  from  O 
Fr.  croche;  Fr.  croc=a  hook.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  6. 

"  Why,  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks; 
Note,  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing!" 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 
*(2)  A  support,  a  crotch. 

"  A  stately  temple  shoots  within  the  skies, 
The  crotchets  of  their  cot  in  columns  rise." 

Vryden:  Ovid,  Met.  Baucis  and  Philemon. 


the  West  Indies,  has  aromatic  qualities,  and  is  used 
in  medicating  baths.    C.  orotierimiU  is  fragrant, 


acid  gas,is  converted  tatoohloro- 
CsHfiCl'CO'H,  which  crystallizes 


as  a  substitute  for  copaiva.  C.  cascarilla  is  aro- 
matic. Yet  others  have  a  coloring  matter.  C.  Draco 
and  C.  sannuiferum  furnish  a  red  substance  like 


ithvdrocor 
™thl  jdrc  cl 


crotonic  chloral,  s. 

Chem.  &  Pharm. :  Croton   chloral,  a  substance. 


pseudo-China ; 

mu 

cascari. 


and 


B 


°uao-umna ,•  anu  o.  JIUKIUI,  v.  i;iwit;uf  fnvii«.o,  to  100°  at  the  close  of  the  reaction.  The  liquid  was 
'cans,  and  suberosus  might  also  be  made  to  yield  distilled ;  the  fraction  which  passed  over  Between 
scariila.  160'and  180°  yielded,  by  fractional  distillation,  a 


2.  Fig. :  A  whimsical  fancy  or  conceit ;  a  perverse    Crot 


fancy. 


All  his  old  crotchets  in  his  brain  he  bears." 

Sir  J.  Davies:  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 


crotchets,  as  the  pte»»  BV/IOT,  motu,    ...  — wu.^.  ..  v. ..-,  u  i  i.-f  la  ii^m   ,    MJ  a  u»^jyi3  in  ojkum.im  *j»»u^tj.     .1 .  ,.-•         ..........    ^a——a  ------  . ".~  ~v  ~iT~i"; '  j 

vol.  ii.,  p.  8;  The  Publisher  to  the  Header.  use(j  externally  as  a  counter-irritant.  at  117%  obtained  by  heating  allyl  iodide  with  potas- 

3  Naut. :  A  forked  support ;  a  crotch.  Croton-oil  acide :  sium  cyanide  to  110°  for  two  days. 

4  Fort  •  An  indentation  in  a  covered  way,  oppo-  Chem. :  Croton   oil  when   saponified  with   soda  cr6 -t&n-8l,  s.    [Eng.  croton,  and  Lat.  ol(eum)  = 
site  to  a  traverse  yields  salts  of  acetic,  isobutync,  and  valananic  oil.] 

5  Mil  •  An  arrangement  of  troops  by  which  they  acids,  which  are  volatile,  and  a  crystalline  acid  Chem.:  C9HU02.    A  yellow,  viscid  substance,  said 
are  drawn  UD  in  a  line  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  called  tiglic,  or  methyl-crotonic  acid,  CsHgOj,  or  to  occur  in  croton-oil. 

linn  of  hnttlp  CjHitCHaVCO'OH,  which  is  the  chief  product.    It 

6.  Music-   A  note,  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  a  melts  at  64°,  and  boils  at  197°.    A  small  quantity  of 

semibrevc  (qiv.) .  higher  acids  of  the  acrylic  series  are  also  obtained. 


cro -t6n-y  1.  ..    [Eng.  croton;  -„!.] 
Chem.:  An  organic  nomad  radical  ( 


"A  fewci 
—Pall  ila.ll  Gazette. 

•crBteh'-St,  v.  i.   [CROTCHET,  «.] 
Music:  To  play  in  a  measured  time,  or  to  play 
rapidly. 

"  The  nimblest  crocheting  musician. 

Donne:  Poems,  p.  68. 


crotonyl  bromide,  «. 


Formed 

Lene 


Cr6'-t6n-ate,  «.     [Eng.,  Ac.,  croton(ic'),  and  suff. 

-ate.']    A  salt  of  crotonic  acid.  Cftem.:"C4H9Br.   A  liquid  boiling  at  90°.    Forn 

Cr6-t6  -ne-»,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  croton,  and  fern.  pi.  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  isobutyli 

adj.  suff.  -ece.]  dibromide,  C4H8Br2. 
Bot.:  Atriboof  Euphorbiacere.    The  ovule  is  soli-       cr5-t8n  -yl-ene,8.  [Eng. crotony I, and snff . -ene. J 

tary,  the  flowers,  which  usually  have  petals,  are  m        _.         .  c  H  or  HC=C-CH2'CH3.  Ethylacetylene. 

«cr8tch -8t-8d,*cr8t9h -It-ed,  a.  [Eng.  crotchet;    clusters,  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles.    (Lmdley.)  A  hydrocarbon  which  occurs  among  the  products 

Cr6-tSn'-IC,  a.     [Lat.,  Ac.,  croton  (q.v.),  and  obtained  by  the  compression  of  coal-gas.     It  boils 

ng  suff.  -ic.l    Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  derived  at  20'  to  25' ,  and  forms  a  tetrabromide.  which  melts 

om  some  plant  of  the  genus  Croton.  at  116°  and  crystallizes  in  shining  needles. 

[Gr.  fcro(on=a  dog-louse, 


-€<i.]    Marked  with  or  measured  by  crotchets, 

L-St-ger,   «.    [Eng.    crotchet;  •eer.']    One 

1.2). 

i  a  keen  eye  for  modern  varieties  of 
croft 


cr6-tSph-a*-In-8e,   «.   pi.  _  [Modern   Lat.  cro- 


Crotonic  acid,  heated  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid 


which  were  thought  remotely  to  resemble  ticks.] 
A.  As  substantive: 


.,.'  alpha  oxybutyric  TOPHAGA.] 

nd  the  last  mother  *crott,  s.    [Fr.  crotte.']    Excrement,  ordure. 

liquids  "yield  the  beta  oxybutyrate  of  zinc  as  an  „           '  fhe  dlrt  and  erott  of  PariB  may  he  8meltten 

amorphous  varnish.  Crotonic  acid  is  formed  by  the  ileg  'Og'           .  "—Howel:  Londonopolis  (1661),  page  891. 
oxidation  of  croton  aldehydes,  formed  by  the  con- 


is  plants :   tne   leaves   mm   mir  o    viLm^mn  wuiijv" ;«o  owvwi».~  »****  f.yntfJfA-  Pormefta Ml 

«re  a  so  variable.    They  occur  in  the  warmer  parts    chloric  acid,  and  boiling  the  product  with  strong       (3)  ktone  eroniet.  ^i"™,' 
of  both   hemispheres.     Some   are  purgative.     A    soda  solution.    It  crystallizes  from  water  in  long    Ireland.)    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

fate     fat     fare      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h8r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine; 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whfi,     sin;     mute,     cub.    cure,     unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


03  =  i 


ey  =  a. 


crottly 


-*,«,„  -.iy,  *crott-lie,  a.    [Eng. 
Covered  with  lichen. 

"As  o'er  the  cmttlie  crags  they  climb'd." 

Train:  Mountain  Xast,  p.  65. 

*cr8f-y.  v .  i.    [Fr.  crotter.]    To  dung,  as  a  hare, 


cr6u9li  (1),  *crowche  (1),  v.  <•  &»'•  [A variant 
or  derivative  of  Mid.  Eng.  crofce»=to  bend;  crofc=a 
crook.]  [CROOK.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  stoop  or  bend  low ;  to  lie  close  to  the 
ground. 

"While  Lufra,  crouching  by  her  side, 
Her  station  claimed  with  jealous  pride. 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  23. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  yield,  to  submit. 

".  .  the  Jacobite  party,  .  .  .  had  crouch' d  down 
in  silent  terror,  .  .  ."—Macaulaa:  Hist.  Bug.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  To  cringe,  to  fawn,  to  stoop  servilely. 

"      .    .    servility,  with  supple  knees,         ^ 
Whose  trade  It  is  to  smile,  to  crouch,  to  please- 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  127,  128. 

fB.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  bend  lowly;  to  bend 
down. 

"She    .    .    .    crouched  her  head  upon  her  01 
Coleridge. 

*crouch-back,  a.    Crook-backed. 

"With  Edward  went  his  brother  Edmund,  earl  of  Ian- 
caster,  surnamed  <-ro..cft-*a<*  .  .  ."-Fuller:  Holy  II  c,,-, 
p  215. 

*cr6u9h  (2),  *crowche  (2),  v.  t.  [Mid.  Eng. 
crouche=a  cross.]  To  sign  with  tho  cross. 

"  I  crouxhe  thee  from  elves  and  from  wightes." 

Chaucer:  Miller's  tale,  8,479. 

*cr6u9he,  "cruche,  s.  [O.  S.  krOci;  O.  H.  Ger. 
chruci,  chruzi;  Lat.  crucem,  accus.  of  cnix=a 
cross.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  cross. 

"Toe  Calvarye  his  crouche  ha  beer." — Shoreham,  p.  85. 

2.  A  crucifix. 

"The  halyede  thinges,  the  cronchen,  the  calicos."— 
Ayenbite,  p.  40. 

3.  The  sign  of  tho  cross. 

"On  the  foreheved  the  crouche  a  set."— Shoreham,  p.  15. 

4.  A  mark  or  figure  of  a  cross. 

"Many  a  crouche  on  his  cloke." 

P.  Plowman,  2,547. 

II.  Fig. :  Coin,  money. 

"  Loke  wheder  in  this  purse  whether  ther  be  eny  cros  or 
crouche."— CXxlem,  in  Halliwell,  p.  282. 

*cro"uched,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  crouch=a  cross ;  -ed.] 
Marked  with  a  cross. 

*crouched-friars,  s.pl.    [CRUTCHED-FRIARS.] 

crou9li'-Iig,  pr.  par.,a.  &  s.    [CROUCH  (l),v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  bending  low  to  the 
ground ;  cringing,  fawning. 

*cr6u9h'-mas,  *crowcli-mas,  s.  [Mid.  Eng. 
crouche=n  cross,  andmos=mass.]  St.  Helen's  Day, 
May  3d,  being  the  feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy 

"  From  bull  cow  fast 
Till  Crowchmas  be  past.' 

Tusser:  Husbandrie,  1.  86. 

crou9h'-jf ,  cr6u9h  -le,  adj.  [Eng.  crouch  (1), 
v. ;  -!/•]  Crook-backed. 

"Or  Crouchie  Merran  Humphie." 

Burns:  Halloween. 

croup  (l),*croupe,  s.    [Fr.  croupe- the  croup.] 

1.  The  rump  or  buttocks,  especially  of  a  horse. 
"  This  carter  thakketh  his  horse  upon  the  croupe." 

Chaucer:  Fryar's  Tale,  7,141. 

2.  The  place  behind  tho  saddle. 

"  Each  warlike  feat  to  show; 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croupe  to  gain. 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  2. 

cr6up  (2),  *cr6op,«.  [A.  S.  Ar<5pan=tocryout; 
Icel.  hropa;  Goth,  hropjan;  But.  roefen;  Ger. 

"ifed. :  Membranous  laryngitis.  An  inflammatory 
affection  of  tho  trachea  and  larynx,  specially  char- 
acterized by  tho  formation  of  a  false  membrane, 
distinct  from  other  diseases  apparently  but  not 
really  identical,  especially  so  from  diphtheria 
(q.v.)  (Niemeyer,Aitken,&c.),  although  the  diag- 
nosis is  by  no  means  easy,  and  the  two  affections 
arc  frequently  combined ;  distinct  also  from  acute 
laryngitis,  asthma,  nervous  croup., and  others.  It  is 
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one  of  its  chief  supporters.  Croup  ispoculiarls  a 
disease  of  infancy,  generally  arising  from  damp. 
It  has  a  brassy  or  ringing  sound,  like  the  crow  of  a 
cock  or  the  sound  of  a  piston  forced  up  a  dry  pump, 
which  is  very  unmistakable,  \\hen  fatal  it  is 
early  in  the  disease,  usually  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day,  and  produces  death  by  mechanical  strangula- 
tion and  exhaustion  of  the  sufferer,  while  a  fatal 
issue  in  diphtheria  is  usually  more  protracted  and 
results  from  a  vitiation  of  tho  entire  constitutional 
forces — real  sepsis. 

croup  (3) , «.    [A.  S.  cropp,  crop.]    A  berry. 

croup  (l),*crope,*crowpe,  *crupe,  v.  i.  [CROUP 


„  To  croak,  to  cry  with  a  hoarse  voice ;  a  term 
applied  to  crows. 

"The  ropeen  of  the  rauynis  gart  the  eras  (crows), 
crope." — Compl.  Scot.,  p.  60. 

2.  To  speak  hoarsely,  as  one  does  under  the  effects 
of  a  cold. 

»cr6up  (2),  v.  t.  [Fr.  eroupe=the  rump,  back. 
Comp.  our  use  of  tho  verb  to  back.]  To  back  up,  to 

"  I'have  a  game  in  my  hand,  in  which,  if  you'll  croup 
me,  that  is,  help  me  to  play  it,  you  shall  go  five  hundred 
to  nothing."— Cibben  Provoked  Husband,  p.  20. 

crdup-ade',  «.    [Fr.  croupe=lhe  croup.] 

1.  Manege:  Higher  leaps  than  those  of  curvets, 
that  keep  the  fore  and  hind  quarters  of  the  horse  in 
an  equal  height,  so  that  he  trusses  his  legs  under 
his  belly  without  yerking.  . 

2.  Cookery :  A  particular  way  of  dressing  a  loin  of 
mutton.    (Ash.)    [CROUTADE.] 

crdup'-Ie,  s.  [ CROUP  (l),v.]  A  name  given  to  the 
raven  in  Scotland. 

cr8upp-ier.  *croup-er,  ».  [Fr.,  from  croupe = 
the  back;  as  of  one  who  stands  at  your  back  to 
assist  and  support  you.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  vice-chairman  at  a  dinner. 
He  sits  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table. 

"Jeffrey  presided  at  the  Fox  dinner  on  the  24th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1825;  Moncrieff  waa  croupier." —  L<jnl  OttHnitu 
Memorials  of  his  Time,  ch.  vii.,  p.  425. 

2.  Gaming:  One  who  superintends  and  collects 
the  money  at  a  gaming-table. 

cr6up'-Ing,  *crowp-ing,  pr.par.,a.&s.  [CROUP 

CD,* 


crow-blackbird 

upon  young  corn  shoots,  grain,  vegetables  etc.  It 
does  lot  however,  disdain  other  food.  It  is  verj 
d"su"ctive  to  crops,  and  in  many  instances  has 

ESfirSSsft  «™fni 
P&^tteCS'&^K^5^ 

sustain  the  fatigue  of  traveling  long  distances,  an 
is  said  to  fly  in  ail  undeviatmg  line  toward  i 

tU(b)"ln,' England:  The  rook,  Corvus  frugilegus. 
Called  also  the  Common  Crow.  [£»<"{_.] 

(c)  Gen.:  Any  one  of  various  other  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Corvida»  (q.  v.). 

'a)  Gen. :  Tho  family  Corvidie  (q.  v.). 

'&)  Spec.:  The  sub-family  Corvmse,  or  even  the* 

iron  bar  used  as  a  lever;   it  had 


blance  to  a  beak. 

"  Go,  get  the*  gone  ;  fetch  me  an  iron  crow. 

Shatcesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ill.  1. 

3.  Naut.:  Formerly,  the  beak  or  rostrum  on  the 
stem  of  a  war-galley.    Also  a  device  formerly  used, 
consisting  of  a  pivoted  lever  and  chain,  with  hooks 
for  engaging  an  enemy's  vessel  or  picking  ol 
men.    A  corvus. 

4.  Anat. :  The  mesentery  or  mine  of  a  beast. 
III.  Special  phrases  and  compounds: 

1.  Special  phrases : 

(1)  Asthe  crow  flies:  In  a  direct  line. 

(2)  To  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  any  one:    10 
have  some  fault  to  find  with  or  an  explanation  to 
demand  from  one. 

(3)  To  pluck  m  pull  a  crow:  To  bo  contentious 
about  that  which  is  of  no  value. 

"  If  you  dispute,  we  must  even  pluck  a  crow  about  it.   — 
Sir -R.  L' Estrange. 

(4)  To  eat  crow:  To  retract  a  hasty  assertion,  or 
to   apologize    for   an   ill-considered   action,    in   a 
sheepish  and  undignified  manner. 

2.  Compounds: 

'     Alpine  Cram:  Pyrrhocorax  Alpmus. 


AlpineCrow:  Py 
Black  Crow:  [4.] 
Bunting  Crow :  [1 


A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <ft  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  hoarse  noise  or  sound,  as  of  ravens, 
cranes,  &c. 

"  Trumpettis  blast  rasyt  within  the  toun 
Sic  manere  brute,  as  thocht  men  hard  the  soun 
Of  crannis  crimping  fleing  in  the  are. 

Douglas:  Virgil,  824,  32. 

crduse,  a.  &  adv.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Brisk,  lively,  bold. 

"  Ane  spak  wi  wourdis  wonder  oroiw." 

1'eblis  to  the  Plan,  I. 

B.  As  adv. :  Briskly,  boldly. 

cr6use'-lf,  adv.     [Eng.    crouse;    -ly.']     Briskly, 
courageous-like,  freely,  boldly. 
*cr6"ut,  v.  t.  &  i.    [An  imitative  word.] 

A.  Trans,:  To  coo  out,  to  sing  in  a  low  tone. 

"  The  dou  crontit  hyr  sad  sang  that  soundit  lyik  sorrou." 
— Compl.  Soot.,  p.  60. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  a  croaking,  murmuring,  or 
rumbling  noise. 

"AndO  as  he  rattled  and  roar*d, 
And  graen'd  and  mutter'd,  and  crouted." 

Jamieson:  Popular  Ball.,  i.  298. 

crout,    krout,  s.     [Ger.  kraut.]     The  same  as' 

SOUR-KROUT  (q.V.). 

*Cr6ut-ad  e,  s.    [Fr.  crouter=to  incrust.] 

Cookery :  A  particular  way  of  dressing  a  loin  of 
mutton.  (Philips.)  [CRODPADE,  2.] 

crow,  *craw,  "crawe,  'crowe,  s.  [A.  S.  erAwe= 
a  crow,  rrd!mn  =  to  crow  ;  Icel.  krdke,  krdka'O.  H. 
Ger.  craia;  M.  H.  Ger.  krde,  kra;  Ger.  krahe.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Theoroic  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings_in  mire, 
And  unperceived  *ly  with  the  filth  away." 

Shakesp. :  Kape  of  Lucrece. 

2.  The  cry  of  a  cock. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornithology: 

(a)  In'this  Country:  A  largo  black  bird  of  the 
family  Corvidce,  its  generic  name  being  C.  Ameri- 
cana. It  is  of  a  glossy  black  plumage,  stronger  wing, 
about  10  or  12  inches  in  length,  and  is  well  known 
all  over  this  country  by  reason  of  its  gathering  in 
large  flocks  in  tho  agricultural  districts,, and  the 
familiarity  of  its  harsh  cry.  It  feeds  principally 


liunling  L,rcira;  i_l°*.] 

i  Carrion  Crow:  Corvus  corone.  It  is  a  crow, 
black  with  purple  reflection  above,  green  beneath, 
the  plumage  with  glossy  luster.  It  is  a  solitary  bird, 
fecdiiigchiefly  on  carrion,  but  alsoeating  shell-fish, 
small  quadrupeds,  nay,  even  young  lambs.  It  also 
can  subsist  on  grass.  It  is  a  European  bird,  being 
the  common  species  in  England.  The  eggs  are  4  to 
5,  bluish-green,  speckled  and  spotted  with  ash-color 
and  clove-brown.  The  Carrion  ("row  is  called  also 
the  Flesh  Crow,  the  Black  Crow,  the  Corby  Crow, 
the  Gor  Crow,  tho  Hoody  Crow,  or  Hoody,  and  the 
Bran. 


th 


Common  Crow:  The  rook,  Corvus  frugilegus. 
si  Corby  Crow:  [4.] 
!)  DunCrom:  [13  J 

*)  Fruit  Crows:  The  sub-family    (tymnoderma? 
v.).    [FRUIT-CROWS.] 

9)  Gor  Crow:  [4.] 

10)  (fray-backed  Crow :  [13.] 

11)  Gray  Crow:  [13.] 

12)  Heedy  Crow:  [13.] 

13)  Hooded  Crow:  Corvus  corni.r.    A  crow  with 
the  head,  fore-neck,  wings,  and  tail  black,  the  other 
parts  ash-gray.  It  is  found  on  European  sea-coasts. 
It  frequents  estuaries,  feeding  on  fishes  and  mol- 
lusks.  but  attacking  also  small  quadrupeds,  and 
oven  lambs.    It  is  called  also  the  Gray  or  Gray- 
backed  Crow,  tho  Dun  Crow,  tho  Bunting  Crow,  the 
Heedy  Crow,  and  the  Royston  Crow. 

(14)  Indian  Crow:  Corvus  splendent. 

(15)  King  Crow:  A  chatterer— Dicrurus  macrocer- 
cui.    [DIC'RURUS,  KING  CROW.  J 

(16)  Laughing  Crow:  Oarrulax  leucolophus,  one 
of  tho  Timalina>. 

(17)  Piping  Crows:  Tho  Strepermw,  a  sub-family 

°  (l^Eed-legged  Crow :  The  Cornish  Chough— Fcu- 
giles  graculus. 

(19)  Royston  Crow :  [13.] 

(20)  Tree  Crows :  The  Colleatmae,  a  sub-family  of 
Corvidffi. 

crow-bar,  s.    [CROW,  *.,  II.  2.] 

"  masons,  with  wedge  and  crowbar,  begin  demo- 

arlyle:  French  Revolution,  iii.  V.  8. 


liti 


.  ,       .     .    . 

crow-bells,  s.  [The  form  is  pi.,  tho  meaning 
sing.  I  ticilla  nutans. 

IfYelloui  Crow-bells:  Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus. 
(Lyte.) 

crow-blackbird,  s.     A  name  given  in  America 


s.       comes   rom    o 

in  spring,  returning  again  to  the  South  in  autumn, 
and  making  great1  depredation  on  the  crops  of 
grain.  It  is  black,  but  with  blue,  violet,  and  cop- 
pery reflections.  _ 


. •ururss.  a--? 


crow-fig 


crow-flg,  s.     (See  extract.' 

"  It  is  thought  that  lie  has  been  poisoned  with  rrou'-fi'j, 
the  berry  of  thenux  vomica."— L"tt,t'. „  M»r»i>i<j  <  ')<  >  • 

crow-flower,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  CROWFOOT  (q.  v.  , 
"  There  with  fantastic  tfarlands  <H<1  she  come 
Of  crow-flowe rs,  nettles,  daisies,  ami  long  purplfs." 
Xttaki'i*]). :  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

'2.  Caltha  paluRtnx. 
it.  Lychnis  flos-ruculi. 
4.  Geranium  ttylrtitic-um. 
crow-foot,  n.    [CROWFOOT.] 
crow-garlic,  $.    Alliumvineale. 

*crow-keeper,  s. 

1.  A  boy  employed  to  scare  away  crows. 

2.  A  scarecrow. 

"Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  cnnc~kr* •,„•,•." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

CrOV-leek,  s.    Scilla  nutans. 

crow-mill,  s.  A  machine  for  taking  crows. 
(Ogilvie.) 

tcrow-net,  *.  A  net  for  catching  wild  fowl. 
(Ogilvie.) 

crow-quill,  *. 

I.  The  quill  from  a  crow's  wing. 

".  .  .  nothing  much  larger  than  a  crotr-ijuill  can  be 
passed  down." — Darwin  :  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed. 
1870 1,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  60  (note). 

'2.  A  very  fine  pen  used  in  lithography. 

crow-silk,  s.    [CBOWSILK.] 

crow-stone,  s. 

1.  Build.:  The  top  stone  of  the  gablo  end  of  a 
house. 

2.  Cfeol. :  A  local  term  for  sandstone  in  Yorkshire 
and  Derbyshire,  England. 

crow-toe,  s. 

1.  (Sing.} :  Probably  the  same  as  crow-foot. 

"  Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine." 

Milton.-  Lycida*,  142, 143. 

2.  (PI-}:  (a)  Lotus  comiculatus,  (b}  Scilla  nut  ana. 
(Britten  <&  Holland.) 

CTOW'S-bill,  s. 
Sarg. :  A  bullet  forceps. 

crow's-feet,  *crowis-feete,  s.  />/.    The  wrinkles 
under  the  eyes  which  become  manifest  in  old  age. 
"  So  longe  mote  ye  liven,  and  all  proude, 
Till  crowis-feete  growin  under  your  eie." 

Chaucer;  Trail,  and  Cress.,  ii.  404. 

crow's-foot,  s. 

1.  Bot.:  Echinochloa  crus-corvi,    Daucwt  Carota. 
Wild  Carrot.    (Britten  &  Holland.)    Halliwell  and 
Wright  had  supposed  it  to  be  "  wild  parsley." 

2.  Well-boring :  A  bent  hook  adapted  to  engage 
the  shoulder  or  collar  on  a  drill-rod  or  well-tube 
while  lowering  it  into  a  well  or  drilled  shaft,  or  to 
hold  the  same  while  a  section  above  it  is  being 
attached  or  detached.    In  well-boring  the  auger  or 
drill-rod  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  staging,  but 
the  crow  s- foot  is  too  large  to  pass  through  the 
hole,  and  is  thus  the  means  of  holding  the  sections 
of  rod  or  tubing  which  are  suspended  therefrom. 

3.  Fort.:  A  ball  armed  with  spikes,  so  arranged 
that  one  is  always  presented  upwardly;  such  are 
strewn  on  the  ground  for  defense  against  tho  ap- 
proach of  cavalry.    A  caltrop  (q.  v.)     (Knight.) 

crow's-nest,  s. 

Want. :  A  tub  or  box  at  the  top-gallant  mast-head, 
for  the  lookout-man  who  watches  for  whales. 


crow,  *craw,  *crowe,  v.  i.  &  /.  [A.  S.  crdwan 
[pa.  t.  create);  Dut.  kraaijen;  Ger.  kr&hen;  M.  H. 
nGT.  crawan,  krajan;  O.  H.  Ger.  chr&jan,  crahan, 


crdtm.j 
A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  the  noise  which  a  cock  makes  in 
joy  or  defiance. 

"...  the  cock  shall  not  crow  this  day,  before  that 
thou  shalt  thrice  deny  that  thou  k  newest  me." — Luke 
>.  v ; .  ;;  t. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  boast,  to  brag,  to  swagger,  t«  vapor. 

"  Selby  is  crowing,  and  though  always  defeated  by  his 
wife,  is  crowing  on."— Richardson. 

2.  To  utter  a  sound  expressive  of  joy  or  pleasure ; 
to  chuckle. 

"  The  sweetest  little  maid, 
That  ever  croiced  for  kisses."— Tennyson. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  proclaim,  to  announce  by  crowing. 
"There  is  no  cock  to  crowe  day."— Cower,  ii.  102.  *- 

crow'-ber-ry5,  s.  [Eng.  crow,  and  berry.  So 
named  because  crows  greedily  devour  tho  berries 
of  the  plant. J 
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1.  ,sV«»;.:  EnifH'trum  ni<jrum,i\  small  procumbent, 
^really-branched  plant,  with  recurved  leaves,  small 
purplish  axillary  flowers  and  black  berries,  abun- 
daut    in    Scotland   on    mountainous    heaths.     Its 
berries  are  subacid  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 
They  are  eaten,  however,  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  are  regarded  as  scorbutic  and  diuretic.    A  fer- 
mented liquor  is  made  from  them  by  the   Green- 
landers. 

2.  PL  (Crowberries) :  Tho  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  botanical  order  Empetraceee  (q.  v.). 

"...  few  blackberries  or  ciiurl^rrf^^.  and  only  here 
and  there,  unless  in  very  favorable  localities,  a  cranberry 
or  an  arbutus."—  H*.  Mac^illivruy:  .V«f.  Hist.,  !>'•>•  >'/,/,•  and 
Braemar. 

IT  Broom,  crowberry :  An  American  name  for  Co- 
rema.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cr<Jwd  (i),  *cr(5wde  (n,  *cr<5wth,  *crwth, 
*crouthe,  s.  [Wei.  crwth,  crwdd ;  Gael.cruit:  Ir. 
crot;  Low  Lat.  chrotta.\ 

Music: 

1.  An  ancient  instrument,  like  a  violin,  with  six 
strings,  four  of  which  were  played  on  by  a  bow,  and 
the  other  two  played 

or  plucked  by  the 
thumb,  as  an  accom- 
paniment. The  neck 
had  a  hole,  through 
which  the  player 
thrust  his  hand,  so 
that  he  could  only 
command  the  notes 
lying  under  his  fingers. 
"Crowde,  instrument 
of  mnsyke.  Chorus." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A   tune  played 
upon  the   instrument 
described  in  1. 

"He  herde  a  sym- 
phonye  and  o  crowded' — 
Wycliffe:  Luke  xv.  25. 

crdwd  (2),  *crdwde  Crowd. 

(2),  s.     [A.  S.  croda,  <j<?crod  =  a.  crowd.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  A  wheelbarrow. 
**  Orowde,  barowyr.     Cenivectorinnt." — Prompt.  Parr. 

2.  A   number  of   persons   crowded   together ;    a 
throng;  a  multitude    closely  and  confusedly    col- 
lected together. 

" .  .  .  a  crowd  of  people  would  hove  been  very 
troublesome  in  the  heat  of  the  day  .  .  ." — Grew:  Cosmo 
Sacra,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  A  coDection  ornumber  of  things  closely  pressed, 
or  lying  close  together. 

"...  that  tumult  he  had  observed  in  the  Icariaii 
sea,  dashing  and  breaking  among  its  crowd  of  i^lnml?.."  — 
Pope. 

II.  Fig, :  The  mass,  the  mob,  the  populace,  the 
lower  orders. 

"  He  went  not  with  the  crowd  to  see  a  shrine, 
But  fed  us  by  the  way  with  food  divine." 

Dryden:  Fables. 

^  For  the  difference  between  crowd  and  multi~ 
tude^  see  MULTITUDE. 

cro'wd  (1),  *crode,  *croude,  *crowdyn,  crude, 
v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  cre6dan=to  crowd,  to  press,  to 
push.  Cogn,  with  Dut.  kruijen=to  push  or  drive 
along.  (Skeat.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

*l.  To  drive,  to  impel,  to  push. 

"  He  crud  his  wain  into  the  fen." 

Amis  and  Amiloun,  1,883. 

•    2.  To   press   or  drive  closely  together;  to  mass 
together ;  to  collect  into  a  mass. 

"...  into  those  buildings  men  accused  of  no  crime 
but  their  religion  were  crowded  in  such  numbers  that 
they  could  hardly  breathe." — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvi. 

3.  T»  fill  by  pressing  or  collecting  together;  to  fill 
to  overflowing. 

"...  and  the  Dee  was  crowded  with  men  of  war  and 
transports."— JMacaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  To  collect  in  crowds  round ;  to  throng  or  press 
upon. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  incommode  or  encumber  by  excess  of 
numbers. 

"How  short  is  life!    Why  will  vain  courtiers  toil, 
And  crowd  a  vainer  monarch  for  a  smile  ':  " 

Granvillf. 

2.  To  compress. 

"...  the  vast  business  of  eternity  is  crouded  into 
this  poor  compass." — South,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  16. 

3.  To  collect  together  in  excess. 

"  It  would  not  have  entered  into  their  thoughts  to  have 
crowded  together  BO  many  allusions  to  time  and  place, 
.  .  ." — Jortin:  On  the  Christian  Religion,  Dis.  6. 


crowfoot 

'  I  To  crowd  ftuf ;  Topre<sout  :  specifically,  not 
to  insert  in  a  newspaper  on  account  of  i>rcssun-  >i 
more  important  matter. 

<2i  'l<>  rnnrnsuil: 

\<n<t.:  To  carry  an  extraoplinary  force  cr  press 
of  sail,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  way  of  a  ship. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

I.  To  press  or  throng;  to  swarm;  to  colleet   in 
crowds. 

"  The  pownsmen  crowded  to  give  in  their  names."— .V«- 
i'"n!iiii.-  Ilisf.  Eiiy.,  ch.  v. 

f2.  To  press  or  force  one's  way. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  press,  to  throng,  to  appear  or  occur  in  tfreat 
numbers. 

"  As  a  wave  follows  a  wave,  we  shall  find  instances  of 
folly  crotid  in  upon  us." — Bp.  Taylor.-  On  Repentance,  ch. 

*2.  To  sit,  as  a  hen  upon  her  eggs. 
"  Accotiveter.      To  brood,  sit  close,  or  cn<n'ftitig,    as   a 
henne  over  her  egges,  or  chickens." — Cotgrare. 

*cro"wd  (2),  *croud,  *crowde  (2),  v.  *".  [Probably 
the  same  as  OEOUT,  v.  (q.  v.).J 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  coo  as  a  dove. 

"  The  kowschot  croud  is  and  py^kis  on  the  ryse." 

Doug.:   Virgil,  403,  22. 

2.  To  croak,  as  frogs. 

II,  Fig.:  To  groan,  to  complain. 

"  They  are  a  groning  generation,  turtles  crowding  with 
sighes  and  grones  which  their  tongues  cannot  express."— 
Z.  Boyd:  Last  Battell,  p.  299. 

*cr<Jwd  (3),  v.  i.  [CROWD  (!),».]  To  play  upon  a 
crowd  or  fiddle. 

"  Fiddlers,  crowd  on,  croted  on;  let  no  man  lay  a  block 
in  your  way.  Crowd  on,  I  say." — Mitssinger:  Old  Law,  v.  1. 

cr6"wd'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CROWD  (1),  v.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  used  when  the  parts  of  any  organ 
or   organs  are  pressed  closely  round  about  each 
other. 

•Cr<Jwd-er,  *.  [Eng.crojrrf  (l),s. ;  -er.]  Onewho 
plays  upon  a  crowd  or  fiddle ;  a  fiddler. 

"...  commonly  called  crowder*  because  they  crowd 
into  the  company  of  gentlemen." — Fuller;  Worthies,  ch.  x. 

cro"w  -die,  cr6"w'-df ,  «.  [Probably  the  same 
word  as  GROAT  (q.  v.).J  Meal  and  water  in  a  cold 
state  stirred  together,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  gruel ; 
porridge. 

"There  will  be  drammock  and  crowdie." 

Ritson:  Scotch  Poems,  i.  211. 

crowdle-time,  -•*.    Breakfast  time. 

"Then  I  gald  hame  at  crowdte-time." 

Burns:  Holy  Fair. 

cro"wd'-Ifig,  *cr<5wd -f  nge,  pr.  par.  a.  &  s. 
[CROWD  (l),t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  act  of  carrying  in  a  barrow. 
"  Crmcdynge,  carynge  wythe  a  barowe.     Cenivectura." — 
Prompt,  Parv. 

2.  The  act  of  pressing  or  thronging  closely  to- 
gether ;  a  gathering  or  collecting  into  a  crowd. 

"Crowdynge  or  schowynge.  Pressura,  pulsio." — Prompt. 
Port'. 

*crowd'-wain,  *croudewain,  s.  [Mid.  Eiur. 
crowde=a.  barrow,  and  wain—a,  wagon.]  A  cart, 
a  wagon. 

"Thai  bought  hem  a  gode  ertmdewain." 

Amis  dt  Amiloun,  1,858. 

crow  -f pot,  s.    [Eng.  crow,  and/oo/.] 
I.  Of  the  form  Crow-foot : 

1.  Naut.:  A  contrivance  for  suspending  the  ridge 
of  an  awning.     It  consists  of  a  number  of  cords 
depending  from  a  long  block  called  an  euphroe  or 
uphroe. 

2.  Fort.:  A  crow's  foot  or  caltrop.    [CALTROP.] 
II.  Of  the  form  Crowfoot : 

1.  Spec.:    (1)    Ranunculus  acris,  (2)  K,  bulbottus, 
and  (3)  R.  repens. 

"And  the  cowslip  and  the  frowfottt  are  over  all  the  hill." 
Tennyson;  May  Quei'ii. 

2.  PI.  (Crmvfoots) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
he  botanical  order  Rauunculace«B  (q.  v.). 

1[  (1)  Rape  Crowfoot :  [So  named  because  tho  root 
is  like  that  of  the  rape.]  Ranunculus  bulbosus. 

(2)  Spear  Crowfoot :  Ranunculus  Lingua  and  R. 
Flammula. 

(3)  Urchin  Crowfoot :  [Named  because  its  carpels 
are  prickly,  like  those  of  the  *' Urchin,"  i.  e.,  the 
hedgehog.]    Ranunculus  arvensis. 

(4)  Wood  Crowfoot:  (1)  A  book-name  for  Ranun- 
culus auricomuSt  (2)  Anemone  nemorosa. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     w6,     wSt,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thfire;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     ctib,     ctire,     \inite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


crowfoot-cranesbill 
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crown-rape 


crowfoot-cranesbill,  s.  [So  named  because  the 
form  of  the  leaves  resembles  that  of  some  crowfoots 
(Ranunculi).]  Geranium  pratense. 

Cr6w  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  H.    [CBO\V,  r.J 

A.  A  B.  -Is  pr.  par.  tS:  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  sitbstanfin' : 

1,  Lit. :  The  act  of  uttering  a  crow  like  a  cock. 

2.  Fig. :  A  boasting,  vaunting,  or  bragging. 
*cr6w-ish,  *crow -y'she,  •'.    [En*?,  crow;  -isl*.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  crow  ;  like  a  crow. 

"Crowysht,  or  of  a  crowe.  Coracinus,  corutnus." — 
Bulott. 

*cr6*wl,  i*.  *.  [An  imitative  word.  Cf.  growl.'} 
To  rumble  or  grumble,  ad  the  stomach. 

*cr6wl  -Ing,  s.  [Eng  crowl;  -ing.]  Grumbling 
in  the  stomach. 

"The  crmrltnv  in  the  bellye,  bothorigmon."  —  ll'itluil.- 
Dictiunarie  (ed.  1608),  p.  297  (.Varea.) 

cro'wn,  *coron,  *corone,  *coroune,  *corune, 
corown,  *croune,  *crowne,  *crune,  s.  &  a.  [O. 
Fr.  corone;  Fr.  couronne;  Sp.  &  Ital.  corona,  from 
Lat.  corona;  Gr.  fcorone=tbe  curved  end  of  a  bow ; 
fcon'jHiX  fcordnos=curved.  Cogn.  with  Gael,  cruinn 
=round,  circular;  Wei.  crwn  (Skeat.).] 

A.  .4s substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  wreath  or  garland  for  the  head,  given  as  the 
reward  of  victory  or  of  some  noble  deed.  Among 
the  Romans  they  were  of  several  kinds :  Castrensis, 
or  vallaris,  given  to  the  individual  who  first  scaled 
the  rampart  in 
assaulting  the 
camp  of  an 
enemy;  mu- 
ralis,  to  him 
who  fi  r  s  t 
mounted  the 
b  re  a  c  h  in 
storming  a 
town ;  navalis, 
to  him  who 
first  boarded 
an  enemy's 
snip ;  obttidion- 
ali*.  given  by 
soldiers  who 
had  been  be- 
1  e  a  g  uered  to 
the  command- 
er by  whom 
they  had  been 


Crowns. 


relieved;  and  civica  {the  most  honorable  of  all), 
bestowed  on  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citi- 
zen. [CORONA.] 

(2)  The  ornament  of  the  head,  worn  as  a  badge  of 
sovereignty  by  emperors,  kings,  and  princes.  Those 
worn  by  the  nobility  are  called  coronets  (a.  v.). 
That  worn  by  the  Pope  is  more  commonly  called  a 
.tiara  lq.  v.). 

V  The  monarchical  practice  of  wearing  crowns  on 
state  occasions  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  Saul, 
the  first  king  of  Israel,  did  so  (2  Sam.  i.  10).  So  did 
the  king  of  Ammon  (2  Sam.  xii.  30).  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  B.  C.  616,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Roman  sovereign  who  wore  one.  Constantino,  who 
began  to  reign  in  A.  D.  306,  wore  a  crown.  From 
him,  it  is  said,  the  several  European  kings,  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  centuries,  borrowed  the 
practice.  Egbert,  king  of  Kent,  who  began  to  reign 
in  A.  D.  786,  is  represented  on  his  coins  as  crowned. 

"In  Queen  Victoria's  crown  there  are  1,363  brilliant 
diamonds,  1,273  rose  diamonds,  and  147  table  diamonds, 
besides  one  large  ruby,  17  sapphires,  four  small  rubies, 
and  227  pearls."—  Weekly  Review. 

*(3)  A  royal  fillet  or   band  for  the  brow   (dia- 
demu.) 
*(4)  A  crowned  personage ;  a  king,  a  prince. 

"  .     .     .     In  his  livery 
Walk'd  crowns  and  crownets." 

Shakesp..-  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  v.  2. 

(5)  The  sum  of  five  shillings. 

"  But  he  that  can  eat  beef,  and  feed  on  bread  which  is 

go  brown, 

May  satisfy  his  appetite,  and  owe  no  man  a  crown." 

Suckling. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Regal  power  or  authority  ;  royalty. 

*'  The  succession  of  a  crown  in  several  countries  places 
it  on  different  heads."—  Locke. 

(2)  The  sovereign,  as  the  wearer  of  the  crown. 
"The   unexpected    demise  of  the  crown   changed  the 

whole  aspect  of  affairs."—  Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

(3)  The  sovereign,  as  the  representative  or  head 
of  the  government. 

"That  great  law  had  deprived  the  Crown  of  the  power 
of  arbitrarily  removing  the  judges,  .  .  ." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,cli.  xviii. 


(4)  Reward,  mark  of  distinction. 

"Be  theirs,  be  theirs  unfading  honor's  crown, 
The  living  amaranths  of  bright  renown!" 

Ilemans.-  England  and  Spain. 

(5)  Glory,  ornament;  source  or  ground  of  honor 
or  glory. 

"...  my  brethren  dearly  beloved  und  longed  for, 
my  joy  and  crown,  .  .  "—Ptiilip.  iv.  1. 

(6)  The  top  of  anything:  the  highest  part,  as  of— 

(a)  A  mountain,  hill,  ridge,  &c. 

"Huge  trunks  of  trees,  f  el  I'd  from  the  steepy  crown 
Of  the  bare  mountains,  roll  with  ruin  down." 

Drydeit:  &neid. 

(b)  The  top  of  a  hat. 

" .  .  .  as  big  as  the  crown  of  a  man's  hat,  .  .  ."— 
Sharp:  Surf/fry. 

(c)  The  head. 

"  Behold!  if  fortune  or  a  mistress  frowns, 
Some  plunge  in  business,  others  shave  their  crowns." 
l>,>),r:  Mor.  Etta.,  i.  103. 

(7)  The  head,  used  for  the  mind. 

"  In  more  than  twenty  things  which  I  set  down: 
This  done,  I  twenty  more  had  in  my  crown." 

Hitnifiiii.   Apology. 

(8)  The  completion  or  accomplishment;  the  high- 
est or  most  perfect  state ;  the  acme,  the  consumma- 
tion. 

"  But  oh,  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good, 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  crown!" 

Cowper:  Tank,  v.  903,  904. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  That  portion  of  a  tooth  which  appears 
beyond  the  gum. 

••  The  teeth  of  reptiles,  with  few  exceptions,  present  a 
simple  conical  form,  with  the  crown  more  or  less  curved, 
and  the  apex  more  or  less  acute. "—Owen:  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates. 

2.  Architecture: 

(11  The  vertex  of  an  arch. 

(2)  The  corona  or  upper  member  of  a  cornice. 

(3)  The  dome  of  a  furnace. 

3.  Bell-founding:  The  hub  or  canon  of  a    bell. 
[CANON.] 

4.  Bot.:  The  same  as  CORONA  (q.  v.). 

5.  Eccles.:  The  clerical  tonsure;  a  little  circular 
patch  shaved  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

6.  Geom. :  The  area  inclosed  between  two  concen- 
tric circles. 

7.  Heraldry; 

(1)  The  same  as  A.  I.  (2). 

(2)  A  representation  of  a  crown  in  the  mantling  of 
an  armorial  bearing,  to  denote  the  dignity  of  the 
bearer. 

8.  Jewelry:   The  part  of   a  cut  gem  above  the 
girdle ;  the  upper  work  of  a  rose  diamond. 

9.  Mech. :  The  steel  face  of  an  anvil. 

10.  Numismatology : 

(1)  An  English  silver  coin,  of  the  face  value  of 
five  shillings  ($1.20).    Gold  crowns  were  first  struck 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII..  and  were  so  called  from 
the  figure  of  the  crown  on  the  reverse.  Silver  crowns 
were  issued  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.    The  crown 
had  the  king  crowned  on  horseback,  1551. 

(2)  A  name  given  to  the  French  ecu^  and  other 
foreign  coins,  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the  English 
crown. 

11.  Naut. :  The  part  of  an  anchor  where  the  arms 
join  the  shank. 

12.  P  aver -making :  A  size  of  paper,  15x20  inches, 
so  called  from  the  water-mark.    [CKOWN-PAPEK.J 

13.  AstroH.:  [CORONA.] 

14.  Fort. :  An  outwork  having  a  large  gorge  and 
two  long  sides  terminating  toward  the  field  in  two 
demi-bastions,  intended  to  inclose  a  rising  ground, 
or  even  an  iritrenchment     [CROWN-WORK.] 

If  (1)  Crown  of  India;  Imperial  order  of  the 
Crown  of  India: 

Her.:  An  order  instituted  on  December  31,  1877, 
the  last  day  of  the  year  on  the  first  day  of  which 
Queen  Victoria  had  legally  assumed  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India.  It  consists  of  princesses  of  the 
royal  family  and  distinguished  ladies  of  rank,  all 
the  latter  connected  with  India. 

(2)  Crown  of  the  sun:  Gold  coin  of  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  with  the  mint  mark  of  a  sun.  It  was  struck 
in  1475.  Proclamations  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
and  Queen  Mary  fixed  its  value,  which  ranged  from 
4s.  4d.  to  7s.    ($1.00  to  $1.75.) 

*'  Let  him  be  bound,  my  lord,  to  pay  your  grace, 
Toward  your  expenses  since  your  coming  over, 
Twenty-five  thousand  crowns  of  the  sun." 

Heywood:  Edward  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  4.     (Nares.) 

(3)  Iron  crown: 

Her.  <&  Hist. :  A  crown  having  in  it,  besides  gold 
and  jewels,  a  thin  circle  of  iron,  said  to  have  been 
made  with  a  nail  of  Christ's  cross.  It  was  first  used 
for  the  coronation  of  the  Lombard  kings  in  A.  D. 
591.  Napoleon  1.  was  crowned  with  it  at  Milan  on 
May  26, 1805,  and  instituted  the  order  of  the  Iron 
Crown. 


(4)  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown: 

Her.  <&  Hist.:  An  order  instituted  by  Napoleon  I. 
in  1805,  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  he  had  him* 
self  been  crowned  with  the  iron  crown.  It  lapsed 
in  1814,  but  was  renewed  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
in  1816. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

crown-agent,  s. 

A  public  officer  who  acts  as  agent  for  the  Crown 
of  a  monarchical  country. 

crown-antler,  s.  The  topmost  antler  of  the 
horn  of  a  stag. 

crown-court,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  The  court  in  which  the  Crown  or 
criminal  business  of  an  assize  is  transacted. 

*crown-croacher,  s.  One  who  encroaches  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 

crown-duties,  s.  pi.  Duties  or  taxes  payable  to 
the  Crown. 

crown-gate,  s. 

Inland  Navigation:  The  head-gate  of  a  canal- 
lock. 

crown-glass,  s.  Glass  made  by  blowing  and 
whirling,  changing  the  ball  of  glass  into  a  globe 
and  eventually  into  a  disk  attached  to  the  enaoi 


much  harder  than  the  glass  into  whose  composition 
lead  enters,  and  which  is  called  flint-glass.  The 
size  of  a  table  or  disk  of  crown-glass  is  about  52  in., 
and  a  pot  holding  one  half-ton  will  make  about  100 
tables.  [GLASS.] 

crown-grant,  s.  A  grant  of  money  to  the  Crown. 
(Eng.) 

"...  the  animosity  to  Crown  grants."— Macaulayt 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  rxiv. 

crown- Imperial,  crown  imperial,  s. 
Bot.:  A  liliaceous  plant,  Fritillaria  imperials*. 
It  has  a  six-parted  perianth  of  checkered  colors, 
each  division  having  at  its  base  a  nectary,  six 
stamens,  and  a  three-parted  ovary,  crowned  by  the 
three-parted  style.  It  is  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  poisonous,  the  very  honey 
distilling  from  it  being  said  to  be  emetic. 

"...    bold  orlips  and 
The  crown  imperial;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one!" 

Shakesp.;  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

crown-jewels,  ».  pi.  The  regalia  and  other 
jewels  and  ornaments  belonging  to  the  sovereign 
for  the  time  being. 

crown-lands,  s.pl. 

Eng.  Law  &  Government:  Lands  belonging  to  the 
Crown.  These  the  sovereign  is  accustomed  to  sur- 
render at  the  beginning  of  each  reign,  for  its  whole 
continuance,  in  consideration  of  receiving  the 
amount  of  the  Civil  List  settled  upon  him  or  her  by 
Parliament. 

crown-law,  a. 

Eng.  Law:  That  part  of  the  common  law  of 
England  which  is  applicable  to  criminal  matters. 

crown-lawyer,  s. 

Eng.  Law :  A  lawyer  engaged  by  the  Crown ;  a 
lawyer  practicing  in  criminal  cases. 

crown-office,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  An  office  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Di- 
vision of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  criminal  cases  of  every  degree.  It  is 
commonly  called  the  Crown  side  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench. 

crown-paper,  s.  Paper  which  formerly  had  the 
crown  for  a  water-mark.  Its  size  is  15X20  in. 

[CROWN,  II.  12.] 

"  And  may  not  dirty  socks  from  off  the  feet 

From  thence  be  turn' d  toa  crowne-paper  sheet?" 
Taylor:  Works  (1630). 

crown-piece,  s. 

1.  A  strap  in  a  bridle,  head-stall,  or  halter,  which 
passes  over  the  head  of  a  horse,  its  ends  being 
buckled  to  the  cheek-straps. 

2.  An  English  coin  of  the  face  value  of  five  shil- 
lings ($1.20),  weighing  436'56  grains. 

crown-post,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  vertical  post  in  a  truss,  supporting  the 
crown-plate  in  a  king-post  truss;  a  king-post  (q.  v.). 
crown-prince,  s.   In  Germany,  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  Crown. 

*crown-rape,  s.  Usurpation  of  the  crown  by 
force. 

'  Crownerape  accounted  butcunning  and  skill, 
Bloudshead  a  blockehouse  to  beate  away  ill." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates  (1587).    (Nares.) 


boll,    b6y;     po"ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  1 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -    shun;      -vion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shils.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


crown-right 

•crown-right,  *crowne-rlght,  s.  The  right  or 
title  to  the  crown. 

"  To  whom,  from  her,  the  croicne-right  of 
Lancastrians  did  accrewe." 
Warner:  Albion's  England,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xxxiv. 

Crown-saw,  s.  A  saw  of  cylindrical  shape,  -with 
teeth  on  the  end  andoporateu  by  a  rotative  motion. 
The  trephine  was  the  first  of  the  class.  It  is  used 
{or  making  buttons  and  markers,  sawing  staves, 
brush-backs,  chair-backs,  Ac. 

crown-scab,  e. 

Farr.:  A  cancerous  scab  that  forms  round  the 
Corners  of  a  horse's  hoof. 

Crown-sheet,  8.  The  upper  plate  of  a  locomotive 
fire-box. 

crown-solicitor,  .-•. 

En'j.  Law:  The  solicitor  who  prepares  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  when  the  Crown  prosecutes.  (In 
the  United  States  the  attorney-general  and  the 
several  United  States  district  attorneys  take  charge 
of  prosecutions  for  the  general  government,  and  the 
commonwealth's  attorneys  and  state's  attorney- 
generals  for  the  various  cities,  counties  and  states.) 

crown-tax,  .--. 

Ecclet.  Hist. :  A  tax  substituted  for  a  golden 
crown  which  was  required  annually  from  the  Jews 
by  the  king  of  Syria,  in  token  of  their  subjection  to 
his  power. 

"I  release  all  the  Jews  from  tribute  .  .  .  and  from 
crown-taxes." — I  Nacc.  x.  29. 

*crown-thistle,  8.  The  name  given  by  Johnson 
to  a  plant  which  he  calls  Corona  imperially.  As  he 
bestows  the  same  name  on  the  Crown  imperial 
(q.  v.),  this  is  probably  the  flower  he  had  in  view. 

Crown-tile,  «.    A  common  flat  tile ;  a  plane  tile. 

crown- valve,  s.  A  dome-shaped  valve,  which  is 
vertically  reciprocated  over  a  slotted  box. 

crown-wheel,  s.  One  in  which  the  cogs  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  motion  of  the  wheel.  It 
Is  also  called  a  contra te  or  face  wheel. 

Crown-wheel  escapement :  An  escapement  so 
named  because  the  escape-wheel  is  a  crown  ratchet- 
wheel,  whose  teeth  escape  from  the  pallets  of  the 
verge ;  a  vertical  escapement. 

crown- work,  s. 

fort.!  An  extension  of  the  main  work,  consisting 
of  a  bastion  between  two  curtains,  which  are  ter- 
minated by  the  main  work. 

crown,  "coronen,  *coroun,*eoroune,*corowne, 
•crouni,  'crouny,  »cruni,  v.  t.  [CKOWX,  s.  J 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
J.  Literally: 

1.  To  decorate  or  invest  with  a  crown;  hence,  to 
invest  with  royal  dignity  and  authority. 

"He  did  him  coroune  kyng."— Kob.  de  Brunne,  p.  20. 

2.  To  cover  or  surround  the  head  as  with  a  crown. 
"He  was  clarinet  on  crosse,  and  crownet  with  thorne." 

Antura  of  Arthur,  zviii. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  surmount ;  to  stand  at  the  summit  of. 

2.  To  form  a  crown  or  ornament  to. 

"  The  line  of  yellow  light  dies  fast  away 
That  crowned  the  eastern  copse." 

Kcble:  Christian  Year. 

3.  To  dignify,  to  adorn,  to  make  illustrious. 
"Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 

and  hast  croirned  him  with  glory  and  honor." — Ps.  viii.  6. 

4.  To  reward,  to  recompense. 

"Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction;  who  crown- 
eth  thee  with  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies." — 
PI.  oiii.  4. 

B.  To  consummate,  to  be   a    favorable   issue  or 
result  to,  to  reward. 

"  .  .  the  success  which  had  generally  croumed  his 
enterprises,  .  .  ."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

6.  To  perfect,  to  complete,  to  consummate. 

"I  likewise  must  have  power  to  crown  my  works  with 
wished  end."  Chapman^  Homers  Iliad  iv. 

7.  To  complete,  to  terminate,  to  finish. 

"  All  these  a  milk-white  honeycomb  surround. 
Which  in  the  midst  the  country  banquet  crown'd." 
Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  viii. 

8.  To  fill  so  full  that  the  contents  rise  above  the 
brim  like  a  crown. 

"The  youths  crowned  cups  of  sacred  wine,  to  all  dis- 
tributed." Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  ix. 

B.  Technically: 

Naut. :  To  crown  a  knot  is  to  finish  it  by  passing 
the  strands  of  the  rope  over  and  under  each  other. 

*crown'-a-rle,  *crownry,  s.  [Eng.  crowner  = 
coroner ;  -ry.  ]  The'office  of  a  crowner ;  the  same  as 
CBOWNABSHIP  (o_.  v.). 

••  .  the  offices  of  shirefship  and  crownarie  of  the 
•Bid  shirefdomeof  Sutherland."— Act  Charles  I.  (ed.  1814), 
vol.  v.,  63.  
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*Ct6wn -$r-slllp,  «.  [Eng.  crowner;  -ship.']  The 
office  of  a  crowner. 

"Carta  to  Allan  Erskine,  of  the  office  of  the  Crownar- 
ship  of  Fyfe  and  Fothryf."— Kobertson's  Index,  p.  60,  4. 

crown  -beard,  s.  [Eng.  crown,  and  beard.]  An 
American  name  for  Yerbesina.  (Treas.  of  Bot.} 

cr.6wn.ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CROWN,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Invested  with  royal  dignity  or  power. 
*2.  Consummate,  consummated,  perfect. 

"All  innocent  of  his  croietied  malice." 

Chaucer. 

II.  Her.:  Surmounted  by  a  crown. 

*crowned-cup,  s. 

1.  A  cup  wreathed  round  with  a  garland. 

2.  A  bumper,  a  cup  so  full  of  liquor  that  the  con- 
tents rise  above  the  brim  like  a  crown. 

"We'll  drink  her  health  in  a  crowned-cup,  my  lads." — 
Old  Couple,  O.  PL,  i.  481. 

cr<5wn'-€r  (1),  s.    [A  vulgar  corruption  of  coroner 
(q.  v.).] 
1.  A  coroner  (q.  v.). 

"...  make  her  grave  straight;  the  croiener  hath  set 
on  her,  and  finds  it  Christian  burial." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet, 

*2.  He  who  had  the  charge  of  the  troops  raised  in 
one  county.  (Scotch.) 

"Renfrew  had  chosen  Montgomery  their  crowner." — 
Baitlie's  Lett.,  i.  164. 

*crowner's-quest,  s.    A  coroner's  inquest. 
"Butisthis  law*"     . 
"  Ay,  marry  is  't;  crowner' s-quest  law." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

cr<Jwn-8r  (2),s.    [Eng.  crown;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  crowns. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  or  that  which  perfects,   com- 
pletes, or  consummates. 

"  O  thon  mother  of  delights, 
Crowner  of  all  happy  nights." 

limn m.  t£:  Fletch..-  Mad  Lover,  v.  1. 

*Cr6~wn'-et,  *cron-et,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  crown.] 
[CORONET.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  little  crown,  a  coronet. 

"  Sixty  and  nine  that  wore 
Their  c.rownets  regal,  from  the  Athenian  bay 
Put  forward  toward  Phrygia." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Prol. 

2.  Fig.:  The  chief  end,  the  ultimate  reward  or 
result  of  an  undertaking ;  the  consummation. 

*'  O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt  I  this  grave  charm — 
Whose   eye   beck'd  forth  my  wars,  and  call'd   them 

home; 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end." 

Shakesp.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

cr6wn  -Iftg,  *coroun-yng,  *corown-ynge,  pr. 
par.,  a.  &  s.  [CROWN,  v.  J 

A.  Aspr.par.:   (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language:        * 

1.  Lit. :  Investing  with  a  crown  or  regal  dignity 
and  power. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Surmounting. 

(2)  Consummating,  perfecting,  completing. 
"  Each  day  too  slew  its  thousands  six  or  seven, 

Till  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo,    .    .    ." 
Byron:  Vision  of  Judgment,  v. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Situated  on  the  top  of  anything.    Thus 
the  limbs  of  the  calyx  may  crown  the  ovary,  and  a 
gland  at  the  apex  of  the  filament  may  crown  the 
stamens.     (Lindley.) 

2.  Mach. :  Convex  at  top.    (Opposed  to  dishing  ) 

0.  As  substant ive  .* 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  investing   with    a    crown  or 
regal  dignity  and  power. 

2.  Fig.:  The  consummating  or  perfecting  of  any 
undertaking ;  consummation. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  That  which  finishes  off  or  crowns  any 
decoration,  as  a  piedmont  or  a  cornice. 

2.  Naut. :  The  finishing  part  of  a  knot  made  on 
the  end  of  a  rope. 

3.  Mach.:  The  central  bulge  or  swell  of  a  band- 
pulley. 

*cr<Jw"H'-lesS,  a.  [Eng.  crotcn;  -less.']  Destitute 
of  a  crown. 

"There she  [Rome]  stands, 
Childless  and  crownleas,  in  her  voiceless  woe." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  79. 
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crtfwn'-wo'rts,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  crown;  and  pi.  of 
suff.  -wort  (q.  V.).] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindloy  to  the  order 
Malesherbiaceee  (q.  v.). 

*crowse,  a.    [CBOCSE.]    Sprightly,  merry. 
"  'How  chear,  my  hearts?' 
4  Most  crotese,  most  capringly.'  " 

Brome:  Jovial  Crews,  i. 

crow  -Silk,  s.    [Eng.  crow,  and  silk.] 

1.  Gen.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Conferva? 
and  other  delicate  green-spored  Alga?,  such  as  Con- 
ferva fracta,  C.  crispata,  <fcc. 

2.  Spec.  :  Conferva  rivularis. 

crow'-sope,  s.  [Eng.  crow?,  s.,  and  sope,  old 
spelling  of  soap.]  A  plant,  Saponaria  oflicinalis 
(.Britten  <£  Holland).  Lyte,  &c.,  make  it  Lychnis 
diurna. 

crfiy,  8.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  Marshland.    (Blount.) 

2.  A  mound  or  structure  projecting  into  a  stream, 
to  break  the  force  of  the  water  on  a  particular  part 
and  prevent  encroachments. 

croyl'-stone,  s.  [First  elementof  etym.  doubtful, 
Becond=Kng.  stone.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  crystallized  sulphate  of 
barytes  or  cauk. 

*cr<Jy§e,  *crolse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  croizeix,  croysee— 
persons  intending  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land.]  A  pil- 
grim. So  called  because  ho  wore  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  his  garments.  (Bracton.)  [CROISADO.] 

croze,  v.  t.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  cross 
(q.  v.).] 

Hat-making  :  To  unroll  and  re-roll  a  hat-body  so 
as  to  change  the  surfaces  in  contact,  andt  prevent 
their  felting  together  in  the  process  of  felting  hats. 

croze,  s.    [CEOZE,  v.] 

Coopering  : 

1.  A  tool  used  for  making  the  grooves  for  the  heads 
of  casks,  after  the  ends  of  the  staves  have  been 
leveled  by  a  tool  called  a  sun-plane,  which  is  like  a 
jack-plane,   but  of  a   circular  plan.      The  croze 
resembles  a  gauge,  except  that  it  is  very  much 
larger  :  the  head  is  nearly  semi-circular,  and  termi- 
nates in  two  handles.    The  stem,  which  is  propor- 
tionally large,  is  secured  by  a  wedge  ;  the  cutter  is 
composed  of  three  or  four  saw-teeth,  closely  followed 
by  a  hooked  router,  which  sweeps  out  the  bottom  of 
the  groove. 

2.  A  groove  for  the  reception  of  the  edge  of  the 
head  of  a  cask. 

croz  '-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [CEOZE,  t'.] 

crozing-machine,  s. 

Coopering  :  A  machine  for  cutting  on  staves  the 
croze  or  groove  for  the  reception  of  the  edge  of  the 
head. 

croz-oph  -6r-a,  s.  [First  element  in  the  com- 
pound doubtful.  It  would  not  bring  a  suitable 
meaning  out  if  it  wore  derived  from  Gr.  krozO=to 
caw  like  a  crow  or  raven.  Of.  kroesos=  a  water-pail, 
a  pitcher,  second  element  pftoros=bearing.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Euphorbiace«e, 
tribe  Crotonese.  The  flowers  are  mono?cious  :  the 
male  flowers  with  a  5-parted  calyx  and  five  petals, 
the  female  ones  with  a  10-parted  calyx  and  no 

Eetals.    Crozophora  tinctoria  is  a  small,  prostrate, 
airy  annual,  growing  wild  in  barren  places  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  around  Montpelier, 
because  it  produces  a  deep  purple  dye  called  tour- 
nesole.    The  juice  of  the  plant  is  acrid,  and  the 
seeds  cathartic. 
cruban  •  1  •,.-•.    [Gael.]    A  disease  of  cows. 

cruban  (2),8.  [Gael.  crobhan=&  hook.]  In  Caith- 
ness, a  sort  of  pannier,  made  of  wood,  for  fixing  on 
a  horse's  back. 

"The  tenants  carry  home  their  peats,  and  some  lead 
their  corn,  in  what  they  call  crubans."  —  P.  Wick:  Statist. 
Ace.,  i.  2». 

*cruce,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  jug  or  goblet. 
"They  had  Bucked  such  a  juce 
Out  of  the  good  ale  cruce." 

The  Unluckie  Firmentie.     (Aarea.) 

"cruclied  friars,  s.  pi.    [CEUTCHED  FEIAKS.] 
•crfl-cl-a'-da,  s.    [Sp.  cruzada=(\)  a  crusade, 

(2)  a  bull.]    A  papal  bull,  giving  certain  privileges 

to  those  wno  joined  in  a  crusade. 
"  The  Pope's  Crnciada  drew  thousands  of  soldiers."  — 

Hacketi  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  196.    (Dav  tea.) 

crfl  -§i-al  (9!  as  Shi),  a.  [Fr.  crucial,  from  Lat. 
crux  (genit.  crucis)=a  cross,  and  Lat.  suff.  -alts; 
.Eng.  suff.  -olj 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  Lit.  :  In  the  form  of  a  cross. 

"  Whoeve 
must  be  sensi 
—  Sharp. 


r  has  seen  the  practice  o_f  the  crucial  incision. 
sible  of  the  false  reasoning  used  in  its  favor. 


ftte     fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pfit, 
or   '  w'dre,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     te,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Fig.  (of  an  experiment) :  So  severe  as  to  bring 
a  disputed  matter  to  a  decisive  test,  as  if  it  had  to 
stand  th<_>  ordeal  of  crucifixion. 

II.  Anat. :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1. 

TT  Cria-iiil  U>/<iitifnf.t : 

Anat.:  Two  ligaments  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
knoe-joint.  They  are  calle_d  the  anterior  or  external 
ligament,  and  the  posterior  or  internal  ligament. 
(Quaiii.) 

cra-91-an  (9iasshl),s.  [Ger.  karausche ;  Dan. 
karu'lse ;  Sw.  fcarussa.] 

Ichthy. :  The  German  Carp,  Cypi-inus  carassius. 
It  was  long  confounded  with  the  Prussian  Carp,  C. 
gibelio.  The  length  of  the  head  is  to  the  depth  of 
the  body  as  1  to  2 ;  and  to  the  whole  length  of  head, 
body  and  tail,  as  1  to  5;  the  depth  of  the  body  to 
the  whole  length  as  2  to  5 ;  the  tail  nearly  square  at 
the  end. 

*cra  ~9i-ar  (9!  as  shl),  s,  [Lat.  cruciator, 
from  crucio=to  crucify,  and  cruz=a  cross.]  A 
crucifier. 

"He  .  .  .  prayed  for  his  cruciars." — Wycliffe:  Apol' 
ogy,  p.  21. 

era  ~9i-ate    (9!   as  shl),  a.     [Lat.  cntciarus= 
crucified,  pa.  par.  of  crucio=to  crucify.] 
Bot  a  H  y : 

1.  Gen. :  In  the  form  of  a  cross. 

2.  Spec,  (of  a  flower) :     Having  four  valvacoous 
sepals,  four  petals,  and  six  tetradynamous  stamens. 
(Link.) 

*cra  ~9i-ate  (9!  as  Shi),  v.  t.  [Lat.  cruciatus, 
pa.  par.  of  crucio.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  torment,  to  torture. 

2.  Fig.:  To  torment. 

"  They  vexed,  tormented,  and  eructated  the  weak  con- 
sciences of  men." — Bale:  Discourse  on  Revelations,  i.  5. 

•era  ~9l-at-Sd  (9!  as  Shi),  a.  [Eng.  cruciat(e) ; 
-ed.]  Tortured,  tormented. 

"  The  thus  miserably  cruciated  spirit  must  needs  quit 
its  unfit  habitation."—  Qlanville:  Pre-extstence  of  Souls, 
«h.  xiv. 

*cra-9l-a'-tlon  (9!  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.  cruciatus, 
pa-  par.  of  cruct'o=to  torture,  from  crux  (genit. 
crwix:  —  a  cross.]  The  act  of  torturing ;  torture. 

"...  the  eructation  and  howling  of  his  enemies." — 
Bishop  Hall-  "oul's  Farewell  to  Earth,  §  7. 

*cra'-9i-a-t8r-^  (9!  as  shl),  a.  [Lat.  cructar(ws), 
pa.  par.  of  crucio,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]  Tortur- 
ing, excruciating. 

"  These  cruciatory  passions  do  operate  with  such  a 
violence."— HoweH.  Parl.  of  Beasts,  p.  7.  (Davies.) 

cru'-9l-ble,  *cru'-sl-ble, «.  [Low  Lat.  crucibu- 
2um,  crucibolus=a  hanging-lamp,  a  melting-pot, 
from  a  base  which  appears  in  Fr.  cruche=&n 
earthen  pot.  a  pitcher;  Dut.  trues— a  cup,  a  pot,  a 
crucible.  (Skeat.)J 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 

II.  Figuratively: 

I.  Anything  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  fur- 
nace. 

"  Where,  in  a  mighty  crucible,  expire 
The  mountains,  glowing  hot,  like  coals  of  flro." 
Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

f2.  A  severe  or  searching  trial  or  test. 

"  Seek  from  the  torturing  crucible." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

B.  Chemistry: 

1.  A  melting-pot  of  earthenware,  porcelain,  or  of 
refractory  metal,  or  of  plumbago,  adapted  to  with- 
stand high  temperatures,  without  sensibly  soften- 
ing,   to   stand    sudden    and    great   alterations  of 
temperature  without   cracking,  to  resist   the  cor- 
Tosive  action  of  the  substance  fused  in  them,  and 
the  action  of  the  fuel.    They  are  mentioned  by  the 
<}reek  authors,  are  shown  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
paintings,  were  early  used  in  docimastic  operations, 
and  were  made  by  the  old  alchemists  for  their  own 
use.    Metallic  crucibles  are  of  platinum,  silver,  or 
iron. 

IT  Metallic  oxides,  sulphides,  <fec.,  which  are  easily 
reduced,  should  not  be  heated  in  silver  or  platinum 
crucibles.  A  fused  hard  mass  of  silicate  can  be 
often  removed  from  a  platinum  crucible  by  heating 
it  on  the  o_utsido,  and  plunging  it  in  cold  water. 

2.  A  basin  at  the  bottom  of  a  furnace  to  collect 
the  molten  metal. 

crucible-mold,  s.  Crucibles  are  molded  on  a 
wheel  or  in  a  press.  Different  materials,  qualities, 
and  sizes  require  different  treatment. 

crucible-oven,  s.  A  heater  for  crucibles,  to  dry 
them  before  burning  in  a  kiln.  Plastic  clay  is 
molded  into  green  crucibles,  assumes  the  biscuit 
form  by  drying,  and  is  burned  to  constitute  a  cru- 
cible. 
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crucible-Steel,  s.    [CAST-STEEL.] 

crucible-tongs,  s.  A  form  of  tongs  for  lifting 
crucibles  from  the  furnace. 

crfl  -cl-fer,  n.  [Lat.  =  tho  cross-bearer,  from  crux 
(gouit.  crucis)=a cross,  aud/e/v=to  bear.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  A  plant  of  the  order  Crucifereo. 

2.  PI.  (Crucifcrs):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
his  order  Brassicaceae,  by  many  called  Cruciferee 
(q.  v.). 

cra-9lf  -e"r-ffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  crux  (genit.  crucis)  = 
a  cross,  and/ero=to  bear.  So  named  because  the 
petals  of  the  flowers  are  four  in  number,  and  ar- 
ranged crosswise.  (Hooker. )} 

Bot. :  An  order  ol  hypogyuous  oxogens,  alliance 
Cistales.  Jussieu  and  many  others  used  the  name, 
which  is  still  showing  no  symptoms  of  becoming 
obsolete.  Lindley  altered  it  to  Brassicacea3,  to  make 
it  harmonize  with  the  ending  of  other  orders,  but 
ho  appends  the  English  name  Crucifers.  [BRASSI- 


cra~9lf -§r-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  crucifer,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ous.] 

Bot.,dtc.:  Bearing  a  cross.  (Used  specially  of  any 
plant  of  the  order  Cruciferse,  or  of  that  order  col- 
lectively viewed.) 

era  -9l-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRUCIFY.] 

era  -$I-f I-er,  *cra  -^f-ty-Si,  s.    [Eng.  crucify; 

-er.]    One  who  puts  another  to  death  by  crucifixion. 

"  For  hys  crucyfyers  mekely  he  preyd." 

Robert  de  Brunne:  Meditations,  710. 

era  -9l-flx,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  crucifixus,  pa. 
par.  of  crucifigo=to  crucify  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  crucf/jsso.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  cross  or  figure  of  a  cross,  having  on  it 
a  figure  of  Christ  crucified. 

"There  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  it  a  large  crucifix, 
very  much  esteemed.  The  figure  of  our  Savior  represents 
him  in  his  last  agonies  of  death." — Addison:  Travels  in 
Italy. 

T[  Its  use  began  about  the  fourth  and  became 
general  about  the  eighth  century. 

*2.  Fig. :  The  cross  or  religion  of  Christ. 

*eiH  -jl-f  Ix,  v.  t.   [CRUCIFIX,  s.]   To  crucify. 

'  Who  mockt,  beat,  banisht,  buried,  crucijlxt, 
For  our  foule  sins." 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  1,082.    (Latham.) 

cra-9l-fljc'-ion  (xlon  as  xshun),«.  [Fr.  cruci- 
fixion; Sp.  crucifixion;  Port,  crucifixdo;  Ital.  cro- 
cifissione,  crucifissione,  all  from  Lat.  crux  (genit. 
crucis)  =  a  cross,  and  figo,  fixi,  flxum=to  fix,  to 
fasten,  drive  in,  attach.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Gen. :  The  act  of  affixing  to  a  cross  with  the 
view  of  inflicting  capital  punishment,  attended  by 
lingering  torture.    It  was  in  use  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Assyrians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Indians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.    Whether  it  was  a  Jewish  punishment 
has  been  a  matter  of  dispute ;  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  seems  to  show  that  it  was  not.     Among 
the  Romans  it  was  considered  the  most  cruel  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  infamous  of  punish- 
ments, being,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  slaves,  though 
in  cases  of  extreme  guilt  freemen  also,  if  of  humble 
rank  or  from  the  provinces,  might  be  condemned  to 
this  method  of  death.    Scourging  of  a  severe  char- 
acter preceded  crucifixion.      (For   the   forms   of 
crosses  used  see  CROSS.)    Sometimes  the  cross  was 
first  reared,    and  then   the   8uife_rer  raised  to  be 
affixed  to  it ;  at  others  it  was  laid  down  horizon- 
tally, and  he  was  affixed  to  it  before  it  was  raised. 
In  some  cases  he  was  simply  tied  to  it :  in  others 
nails  were  driven  through  his  hands,  while  the  feet 
were  tied ;  and  yet  again  in  others  nails  were  driven 
both  through  the  hands  and  feet.    In  the  last-named 
case  the  unnatural  position  of  the  victim,  causing 
tension  of  every  joint,  the  lesions  to  the  nerves  and 
tendons  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  burning  fever, 
with  its  attendant  thirst  produced  by  the  fever, 
which  arose  when  the  constitution  in  general  had 
begun  to  sympathize  with  the  local  injuries,  con- 
stituted untold  agonies.    Nevertheless  it  was  found 
that  a  frame  of  average  strength  could  bear  up 
against  this  heavy  load  of  suffering  for  about  three 
days,  and  sometimes  die  at  the  last,  it  is  said,  of 
hunger,  though  more  probably  of  gangrene.    Con- 
stantino, in  A.  D.  330,  abolished  crucifixion  as  a 
punishment  among  the  Romans,  and  sacred  consid- 
siderations  prevented  the  Christian  nations,  even 
when  they  were  in  a  backward  state  of  civilization, 
from  introducing  it  again.    It  was,  however,  prac- 
ticed in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Mohammedans 
of  Syria,  and  in  modern  times  by  the  Burmese. 
Anciently,  a  person  doomed  to  crucifixion  might  in 
certain  cases  be  put  to  death  out  of  mercy  before 
being  affixed  to  the  cross ;  to  this  there  may  be  an 
allusion  in  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23. 

2.  Spec. :  The  method  of  death   in   the  case  of 
Christ.     Tradition  represents  this  as  of  the  most 
cruel  type — viz.,  that  in  which  both  hands  and  feet 
were  pierced  with  nails,  and  there  are  Scripture 
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passages  which  lend  countenance  to  the  statement 
(Matt,  xxvii.  22-50;  Mark  xv.  12-37;  Luke  xxm.  21- 
46;  John  xix.  15-3U;  cf.  also  xx.  25,  and  Pa.  xxii.  16). 
Though  in  the  last-named  passage  the  Hebrew  haa 
an  anomalous  form,  yet  the  English  rendering  of 
the  verso  which  agrees  with  that  of  the  Septuagint, 
Ory.ran  cheiras  mou  kaipodas,  is  probably  correct. 
Several  dates  have  been  assigned  to  the  Crucifixion 
—viz.,  Friday,  April  5,  A.  D.  30;  or  April  15,  A.  D. 
29,  or  April  3,  A.  D.  33,  or  March  31,  A.  D.  31. 

"  This  earthquake,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many 
learned  men,  happened  at  our  Savior's  crucifixion.  — 
A<l<tis<,n:  On  Itttly. 

II.  Fig.:  Torture. 

"  Do  ye  prove 
What  crucifixions  are  in  love  ?" 

Herrick:  Hesperides,  p.  169. 

crfl'-cl-form,  a.  [Lat.  crux  (genit.  cruets) =a 
cross,  and/orma=form.l 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  the  form  of  a  cross. 

"  .  .  .  that  tremendous  cruciform  image,  with  three 
rotund  bores  on  the  head-board,  in  the  Cornmarket.1  — 
T.  Wat-ton:  The  Student,  ii.  875. 

2.  Bot. :  In  the  same  sense.    [IT  (1).] 

"The  polypetalous  corolla  if  regular  is  cruciate  or 
crucifottn  when  composed  of  four  petals,  so  as  to  form  a 
cross,  as  in  the  wallflower,  mustard,  &c." — Henfrey:  Kudt- 
ments  of  Bctany. 

1T  (1)  Cruciform  corolla : 

Bot. :  A  corolla  in  which  four  unguiculate  petals 
are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  It  exists  in  the 
Cruciferffi. 

(2)  Cruciform  ligament: 

Anat.:  A  name  given  to  the  transverse  ligament 
of  the  atlas  and  its  appendages. 

era  -9!  fy,  *cru  -9!  fie,  'cru-cl-fye,  *cru-ey- 
fye,  v.  t.  [Fr.  crucifler;  Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  crucifl- 
car;  Ital.  crocijiiigere,  crucifigoere,  all  from  Low 
Lat.  cruci/lgo;  Class.  Lat.  crux  (genit.  cruets)  =>a 
cross,  andjtoo=to  fix.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  fix  in  any  way  to  a  cross  with  the  view 
of  inflicting  capital  punishment,  or  for  some  other 
purpose.    [CRUCIFIXION.] 

"...  and  put  his  own  clothes  on  him,  and  led  bin 
out  to  crucify  him." — Jfarfcxv.  20. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Scripture: 

(a)  To  cause  to  die  or  cease  to  exist,  with  every 
expression  of  scorn,  to  destroy  the  influence  of. 

"...  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom 
the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world."— 
<.,<!.  vi.  14. 

(6)  To  put  to  mental  torture  and  shame. 

"...  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  at  God 
afresh,  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame." — Heb.  vi.  6. 

(2)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  torture,  to  torment. 

"  It  does  me  good  to  think  how  I  shall  conjure  him, 
And  crucify  his  crabbedness." 

Beaum.  dtFletch.:  Pilgrim, 

cra'-9l-fy-Ing,  'cra^jf-fy-Jng,  pr.  par.,  a. 
A ».  [CRUCIFY,  v.~\ 

A.  .48  pr.  par.  <t  adj. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  nailing  to  a  cross. 

2.  Fig.:  The  state  of  tormenting  any  person  ot 
thing. 

*Cra~9lg  -§r-0us,  a.  [Lat.  crux  (genit.  crucit)* 
a  cross,  and  gero=to  .  .  .  carry.]  Bearing  or 
carrying  a  cross. 

"  The  crucigerous  ensigne  carried  this  figure,  .  .  ." 
— Brown:  Cyrus'  Garden,  ch.  i. 

era  -cll-l?,  *eru'-sll-j?,  a.  [Lat.  crux,  cruci«= 
a  cross.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  field  or  charge  strewn 
with  crosses. 

Cru.'-91te,  s,    [Lat.  crux  (genit.  crucis)  =a  cross.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  ANDAI.USITE  (q.  v.).  See  also 
CROSS-STONE. 

crude,  a.  [Lat.  crudus  =  raw  (prop,  full  of 
blood),  from  cruor-=blood.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Raw,  not  cooked ;  not  prepared  or  dressed  by 
fire. 

2.  Unripe,  not  matured. 

"  A  juice  so  crude  as  cannot  be  ripened  to  the  degree  of 
nourishment." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

3.  Unconcocted ;  not  digested  in  the  stomach. 

" .  .  .  it  is  crude  and  inconcoct  .  .  . " — Bacon; 
Natural  History. 

4.  In  a  natural  state ;  not  changed  by  any  proceM 
or  preparation. 

"  Common  crude  salt,  barely  dissolved  in  common  aquet 
fortis,  will  give  it  power  of  working  upon  gold."—  Boylt. 


boll,    b67;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    Eg;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  b«l,      del. 


crudelite 
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II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Not   brought   to    perfection ;    imperfect,    im- 
mature. 

"...    saw  beneath 
Th*  originals  of  nature,  in  their  crude 
Conception."  Hilton;  r,  L.t  vi.  510,  611. 

2.  Not  properly  digested  or  matured  in  the  intel- 
lect; immature. 

'* .  .  .  crude  projects,  inconsistent  with  theold  polity 
of  England." — Macatilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Having  undigested  or  immature  ideas;   inex- 
perienced. 

"  Deep  vers'd  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself, 
Crude,  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys.'' 

Miltont  P.  R.,  iv.  327,  328. 

*4.  Premature. 

"John  Huss,  for  the  crude  delivery  of  this  truth,  was 
•entenced  by  the  council  of  Constance."—  Bp.  Taylor,  pt. 
i.,  ser.  6. 

B.  Fine  Arts,,  rf~c..*  Coarse,  rough,  unfinished. 

"No  architect  took  greater  care  than  he  [Vanbrugh] 
that  his  work  should  not  appear  crude  and  hard:  that  is, 
that  it  did  not  abruptly  start  out  of  the  ground  without 
expectation  or  preparation."— Si" r  Joshua  Reynolds,  Jjis.  13. 

•cru-dgl'-I-tS,  *cru-del-I-tie,  s.  [Fr.  crudelite, 
from  Lat.  crudelitatem.  ace.  of  crudelitas=CT\iQlty.} 
Cruelty,  an  act  of  cruelty. 

"...  the  mortal  weiris,  crttdelttes,  depredatiounis, 
and  intollerabill  iniuris  done  be  our  auld  enemeis  of 
Ingland,"  Ac.— Acts  Mary,  1548  (ed.  1814),  p.  481. 

crQde'-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  crude;  -ty.]    la  a  crude, 
undigested^   or    immaturely  considered    manner; 
without  proper  consideration  or  preparation. 
"  The  question  crudely  put,  to  shun  delay, 
'Twas  carried  by  the  nejor  part  to  stay." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  625. 

crUde'-ness,  *crude'-neX  s.  [Eng.  crude;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  of  being  crude,  raw,  or  undi- 
gested. 

"The  meate  remaininge  raw,  it  corrupteth  digestion 
and  maketh  crudenes  in  the  vaines." — Elyot:  Castle  of 
Health,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Fig.;  The  quality  of  being  imperfectly  matured 
or  digested  in  the  intellect ;  crudity,  rawness. 

"You  must  temper  the  cntdeness  of  your  assertion." — 
Chillingwurth:  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Sal- 
vation. 

crud'-I-tjf,  *crud'-l-tle,  s.  [Lat.  cruditas,  from 
erudws=raw.J 

X.  Literally: 

1.  Rawness,  unripeness,  immaturity. 

2.  Anything  crude  or  undigested. 

"  A  diet  of  viscid  aliment  creates  flatulency  and  cruditie* 
in  the  stomach." — Arbuthnot. 

II.  Fig. ;  Crndeness,  immaturity  of  mental  diges- 
tion or  preparation ;  an  undigested  notion. 

".  .  .  usher  in  their  crudities  under  the  name  and 
umbrage  of  the  men  of  sense."—  Waterland:  Charge,  p.  17 
(1782). 

*Criid'-le,  v.  f.  [A  frequent,  from  crud,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
[CKTJDDLE.]  To  curdle,  to  coagulate. 

"  I  felt  my  crudled  blood 
Congeal  with  fear;  my  hair  with  horror  stood." 

Dryden;  Virgil. 

Crud'-w5rt,  s.  [Dialectical  difference  for  curd- 
wort,'}  A  plant,  Galium  verum. 

•crttd'-y  (1),  *crud'-d^,  a.  [Eng.  crud,  s.;  -y.] 
Curdled,  coagulated,  concreted. 

"And  comming  to  the  place,  where  all  in  gore 
And  cruddy  blood  enwallowed  they  fownd 
The  lucklesse  Marinell  lying  in  deadly  swownd." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IIL  iv.  34. 

crudy  butter,  s.  "A  kind  of  cheese,  only  made  by 
the  Scots,  whose  curds  being  generally^  of  a  poorer 
quality  than  the  English,  they  mix  with  butter  to 
enrich  it."  (Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ.,  p.  154.) 

*crud'-f  (2),  a.  [Eng.  crud(e) ;  -y.}  Crude,  raw, 
Jiarsh. 

".  .  .  all  the  foolish  and  dull  and  crudy  vapors, 
Which  environ  it."— Shakesp,:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.t  iv.  3. 

•erne  (l),s.    [CREW.] 

crue  (2),  *.  [Gael,  cro.]  A  sheep  pen  or  smaller 
fold. 

".  .  .  gather  their  sheep  in  [r.  into]  folds,  or  what 
an  termed  here  punds  and  crue*." — Agr.  Surv.  Shell.,  App., 
*  43, 

crue -herring,  *.  Apparently  the  Shad,  or  Mother 
of  Herrings,  Clupea  Alosa,  Linn. 

"  Alosa  mi  nor,  a  Crue-Herring." — Sibb.  Scot,  p.  23. 

oru  -el,  *crew-ell,  *cru-elle,  *cruw-el,  a.,  s.  «fe 
adv.  [Fr.  cruel;  Sp.  &  Port,  cruel;  Ital.  crudele, 
from  tat.  crude lis= cruel.]  [CfiUDE.] 

A.  AB  adjective: 

L  Of  persons:         , 

1.  Disposed  to  hurt  or  to  take  pleasure  in  the  htfrt 
of  others ;  inhuman,  unfeeling,  hard-hearted ;  void 
of  pity  or  feeling  for  others ;  savage. 

"They  shall  lay  hold  on  bow  and  spear;  they  are  cruel, 
tnd  have  no  mercy."— Jer.  vi.  23.  .  - 


*2.  Keen  In  battle, 

"Perseys  war  trew,  and  ay  of  full  gret  waill, 
Sobyr  in  pess,  and  cruelt  in  battaill." 

Wallace,  iii.  308. 
II.  Of  acts,  words,  <£c.: 

1.  Characterized  by  or  indicative  of  a  disposition 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  hurtof  otlu-rs ;  causing  pain 
or  hurt  to  others ;  savage,  unfeeling,  inhuman. 

"Consider  mine  enemies;  for  they  are  many;  and  they 
hate  me  with  cruel  hatred." — Psalms  nv.  19. 

2.  Painful. 

"  And  now,  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out, 
Must  I  behold  thy  timeless  cruel  deaths" 

Sliakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  cruel  person, 

*'If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd* that  stern  time. 
Thou  shouldst  have  said,  Good  porter,  turn  the  key; 
All  cruets  else  subscribed." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 
fC.  As  adv.:  Cruelly,  extremely. 

"  1  would  now  aske  ye  how  ye  like  the  play, 
But  as  it  is  with  school  boys,  cannot  say; 
I'm  cruel  fearful." 

Jit  mt  in.  &  Fletcher:  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

T  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cruel, 
barbarous,  brutal,  inhuman,  and  savage:  "Cruel 
is  the  most  familiar  and  the  least  powerful  epithet 
of  all  these  terms;  it  designates  the  ordinary  pro- 
pensity which  is  innate  in  man,  and  which,  if  not 
overpowered  by  a  better  principle,  will  invariably 
show  itself  by  the  desire  of  inflicting  positive  pain 
on  others,  or  abridging  their  comfort :  inhuman  and 
barbarous  are  higher  degrees  of  cruelty;  brutal  and 
savage  rise  so  much  in  degree  above  the  rest,  as 
almost  to  partake  of  another  nature.  A  child  gives 
early  symptoms  of  his  natural  cruelty  by  his  ill 
treatment  of  animals:  but  we  do  not  speak  of  his 
inhumanity,  because  this  is  a  term  confined  to  men. 
and  more  properly  to  their  treatment  of  their  own 
species,  although  extended  in  its  sense  to  their 
treatment  of  the  brutes:  barbarity  is  but  too  com- 
mon among  children  and  persons  of  riper  years.  A 
person  is  cruel  who  neglects  the  creature  he  should 
protect  and  take  care  of ;  he  is  inhuman  if  hewith- 
hold  from  him  the  common  marks  of  tenderness  or 
kindness  which  are  to  be  expected  from  one  human 
being  to  another ;  he  is  barbarous  if  ho  find  amuse- 
ment in  inflicting  pain;  he  is  brutal  or  savage 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  aggravation 
which  accompany  the  act  of  torturing.  Cruel  is 
applied  either  to  the  disposition  or  the  conduct; 
inhuman  and  barbarous  mostly  to  the  outward  con- 
duct ;  brutal  and  savage  mostly  to  the  disposition." 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  cruel  and  hard* 
hearted,  see  HARD-HEAETED. 

cruel-hearted,  a.  Having  a  cruel  heart;  without 
feeling  or  pity  for  others. 

"  They  call  me  cruel-hearted,  but  I  care  not  what  they 
say,  .  .  ."  Tennyson:  May  Queen. 

cru'-el-ly\  *crew-el-ly,  *cru-el-iche,  adv. 
[Eng.  cruel;  -Jj/.J 

1.  In  a  cruel,  inhuman,  unfeeling,  or  barbarous 
manner:  with  a  disposition  to  cause  pain  or  hurt; 
so  as  to  cause  pain  or  hurt. 

"Since  yon  deny  him  entrance,  he  demands 
His  wife,  whom  cruelly  you  hold  in  bands." 

JJryden;  Aurengzebe,  i.  i, 

2.  Painfully. 

"Brimstone  and  wild  fire,  though  they  burn  cruelly, 
.  .  ." — Bacon. 

|3.  Extremely,  exceedingly. 

"...  a  speculation  which  shows  how  cruelly  the 
country  are  led  astray  in  following  the  town." — Spectator; 
No.  129. 

tcru'-Sl-ness,  *cru'-el-nSsse,  s.    [Eng.    cruel; 
•ness.] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  cruel;  cruelty,  inhumanity. 

"  My  people's  daughters  live 
By  reason  of  the  foe's  great  cruelnesse,    .    .    .** 

Donne;  Poems,  p.  362. 

*2.  Destructiveness. 

"  Once  have  the  winds  the  trees  despoiled  cleane, 
And  once  again  begins  their  oruetness." 

Lord  Surrey:  Songs  and  Sonettes. 

*cru'-6l§,  a.  [Fr.  tcrouelles.'}  Scrofula;  the 
king's  evil. 

"Not  long  after,  his  right  hand  and  right  knee  broke 
out  in  a  running  sore,  called  the  cruets.  — Wodrow,  ii. 
445. 

cru'-Sl-t?,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cruelty ;  Fr.  cruautf,  from 
Lat.  crudelitatem,  accus.  of  cructeZt?os= cruelty ;  Sp. 
crueldad;  Port,  crueldade ;  Ital.  crudelta.] 

1.  A  cruel  disposition  or  temper ;  a  disposition  to 
take  pleasure  in  inflicting  pain  or  hurt  on  others, 
or  in  looking  at  the  paiu  of  others. 

"  All  was  obstinacy,  cruelty,  insolence." — Xacaulay? 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  A  cruelt barbarous,  or  inhuman  act;  any  act  or 
conduct  which  causes  pain  or  hurt  to  others. 

"  .  .  .  the  cruelties  of  conquering,  and  the  calamities 
of  enslaved  nations." — Temple. 


*cru'-ent-ate,  a.  [Lat.  cruentatus,  pa.  par.  of 
cruento=to  make  bloody;  cru«nf-ufl= bloody ;  cruor 
—  blood.]  Smeared  with  blood. 

"Atomical  aporrheas  pass  from  the  cruentate  cloth  or 
weapon  to  the  wound." — Glanville:  Scepsis  Sclent. 

*cru-ent  -ous,  a.    [Lat.  cruentus.']    Bloody. 

'Thus  s  cruel  and  most  critenttntu  civil  war  began, 
.  .  ."—  A  Venice  Louking-Glass,  &c.  (1648),  p.  9. 

cru'-et,  *crew-et,  *crew-ete,  s.  [A  word  of 
doubtful  etymology.  Skcat  suggests  that  it  is  a 
doublet  from  Dut.  kruick=R  pot,  a  pitcher;  Wedg- 
wood, that  it  id  due  to  the  loss  of  z  in  O.  Fr.  cruzet, 
dim.  of  crtwe.] 

1.  A  bottle  or  vessel.    (Palsgrave.} 

2.  A  small  glass  pot  or  bottle  for  holding  vinegar, 
oil,  <fec. 

"  [I]  filled  the  cruet  with  the  acid  tide."—  Swift. 
cruet-stand,  s.    A  frame  in  which  cruets  stand 
on  the  table. 

Ctui§e  s.  [Dut.  kruis  =  a  cross,  from  Latin 
crucem,  accus.  of  cruj:.]  A  voyage  made  in  several 
directions ;  a  sailing  here  and  there  for  pleasure, 
exercise,  or  in  search  of  an  enemy. 

"  In  his  first  cruise,  'twere  pity  he  should  founder." 

Smollett;  Epilogue  to  the  Reprisal. 

cruise,  r.  i.  [Dut.  kruisen,  from  Jfcrw&=croas.3 
To  sail  hero  and  there ;  to  rove  about  on  the  sea  for 
pleasure,  exercise,  or  in  search  of  an  enemy. 

'"Mid  sands  and  rocks  and  storms  to  cruise  for  pleas- 
ure." Young i  Xigfit  Thoughts,  viii.  i)S6. 

crui§  -er,  *.  [Eng.  cruis(e)t  v. ;  -er.J  One  who 
cruises  about ;  specifically,  an  armed  vessel  which 
cruises  about,  either  to  protect  the  commerce  of  its 
own  country  or  to  inflict  damageon  that  of  another. 

"...  some  ships  whichhadbeen  sent  with  him,  find 
which  were  laden  with  stores,  had  been  taken  by  English 
cruisers." — Macanl<t;j:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiiL 

IT  The  finest  and  swiftest  cruiser  now  afloat  (1894) 
is  the  United  States  Cruiser  No.  12,  the  "Columbia, 
which  on  her  official  trip  in  November,  1893,  aver- 
aged for  four  consecutive  hours  a  speed  of  twonty- 
two  and  eighty-hundredths  (22.80)  Knots  per  hour. 


The  new  United  States  Cruiser  "  Columbia," 
the  fastest  warship  in  the  world. 


atest  speed  ever  before   attained   by   an 
ruiser  was  made  by  the  "  New  York,"  of  the 


The  great. 

armed  cruiL_. . 

U.  S.  Navy,  which  on  its  trial  trip.  May  22,  1893, 
made  a  record  of  twenty-one  and  uine-hundredths 
(21.09)  knots  per  hour. 

cruifj'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [(.'RUISE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  db  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subfit.:  The  act  of  sailing  about  hero  and 
there  for  pleasure,  practice,  or  in  search  of  an 
enemy. 

"...  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  nation  by  cruising," 
—Ludlow:  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  369. 

crulve,  *crufe,  *crove,  «.    [Gael,  cro.] 

1.  A  sty. 

"Gif  thair  be  ony  swine  crutvt*  biggit  on  the  foregait, 
ptoppandthe  samin,  or  doand  on  itunhonestlie." — CAaim.. 
Air;  Balfour*s  Pract.,  p.  688. 

2.  A  hovel,  a  hut. 

"  I  that  very  day 
Frue  Roger's  father  took  my  little  crot'e." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  iL  186. 

3.  A  salmon-trap  of  the  nature  of  a  weir.     It  has 
stone  walls,  which  cross  the  river,  and  an  inter- 
mediate chamber  of  slats  or  spars  which  admit  the 
fish  but  oppose  their  exit. 

crull,  t*.  f.  &  t.    [Ger.  Knitter."} 

A.  Intrans.:  To  contract  or  draw  one's  self  up;  to 
cower,  to  crouch. 

B.  Trans. :  To  curl. 
crul-ler,  «.   [KRULLEB.] 

*crumb  (b  silent),  *croume,  a.  [A.  S.  crumb; 
O.  Fries,  krumb ;  O.  H.  Ger.  cbrumb,  crump.] 

1.  Lit. :  Curved,  bent. 

"With  a  lytil  croume  knyfe." — Seven  Sages,  2,477. 

2.  Fig.*  Wrong,  not  correct. 

*'A11  that  ohht  is  wrang  and  crumb." 

Ormulum,  9,207. 


fite,    fat,    fare,     smldst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    he"r,    th6re;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6\ 
or,     w'dre,     wglf.     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,    cfib,    cure,    unite,    cur.    rule,    full;     try.     Syrian.     »,    oe  =  S;     ey  -  a.      QU  ~  kw. 


crumb 

•crumb  (1),  *cromyn, 
bend,  to  curve. 

"Crokyn  (cromyn,  K.  H.  P.)     t'lico."— Pntmpt.  Pun: 

crumb  (6  silent),  *crome,  *crpmme,  *crum, 
*crumme,  s.  I  A.  S.  cruma,  cogn.  with  Dut.  kniini ; 
Dan.  Immune;  Ger.  krume.'] 

1    A  small  piece  or  fragment  of  bread 
food. 

"...  the  dogs  under  the  table  eat  of  the  children's 
crumbs." — Mark  vii.  28. 

2.  The  soft  part  of  bread. 
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,.     [CRUMB,    ..]    To       crum-btf,   „.     [Eng.    crumblM;    -„.]     Apt  to       *crumP -f,  «.   [Eng.  ,,-umP;  -v]  EasUy  broken; 

^±;rfe±±  and  crumo,y"-W.G.,-al.        Crfcnp*.  *Cr»nn,h.  ,  ,.  *  *.    [An  imitative  woM.  > 
ura.v,  in  .v«..»i/H..»-»  -Vag.,  vol.  *lv.,  p.  27  (1881).  [SCRUM  ll.J 

A.,,,,,,,-        crumb'-?  (fc  silent),  a.    [CRUMMY.  I  A.  Trans..;  To  crush  with  the  teeth  or  chew  witl 

crum -met,  a-    [CRUMB  (1),  r.]    Having  crooked    force  and  noise. 
1  or  other    hum*.  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  noise  as  of  craunching ;  to  grn 
the  teoth. 

"As  ve  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh; 
And  their  white  tusks  crunch'd  o'er  the  whiter  skull. 
Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  v.  ID. 


"  Spying  an  unco  critmmet  beast 
Aiming  his  broomy  knowes." 

r><iri<ts»n:  SMMNA,  p.  61. 


c..  lueauiLinu  uui  .,.CO,A.  crum  -mle,  crum -m&ck,  s.    [CRUMMIE,  a.l    A 

If  The  cavities  in  the  crumb  of  bread  arc  due  to    nnmc,  for  a  cow;  properly,  one  that  has  crooked 

th. dravorof  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  alcoliol    luinl,.  2.  To  force  a  way  with  violence  and  noise 

wliich  has  been  produced  by  the  action  of  the  yeast  <•  My  c.-r.-.r.miK  is  an  useful  cow,  some  brittle  substance, 

on  the  starch,  to  escape  from  the  stringy  and  elas-  A,,a  she  is  come  Of  a  gooJ  kine." 

tic  glut™  which  surrounds  them ;  the  gummy  mat-  ,i  :,i,i  <  'loak:  Tea  Table  Miscell. 

trr  also  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  starch 
I'liablrs  these  cavities  to  retain  their  form  on  cool- 
ing, wliich  gives  the  bread  its  characteristic  light- 


The  transport  wagons,  whose  wheels  crunched  over  the 
jandy  plains  with  a  sound  which  to  our  ears  seemed 

crfim  -mle,  crum'-m? ,   a.     [A  dimin.  form  from    strangely  loud."-Pui(  Mall  Gazette, 
crumb,  a.  (q.  v.)]    Crooked,  curved,  bent.  'crunk,  "crunk  -le  (1),  v. 


ness  and  porosity. 

"Take  of  manchet  about  three  ounces,  the  cr 
thin  cut    .    .    ."— Uiuvii. 


-  ,     .    .    [Icel. 

crummie-staff,  *.    A  staff  with  a  crooked  head,    croak  as  a  raven,  Ani»fc=a  raven  s  cry.J 

.    ( 
The 


-,    . 
•umb  onlv    on  which  the  hand  leans.  like  a  crane.    (Bailey.) 


crum  -mftclt  (!),«.    [Gael,  crumag.]    Skirret,  an 


•J  (1)  Crumb  of  bread  sponge:  A  sponge,  the  Hal-  umbelliferous  plant,  Slum  nisn 

Ichondria  papUlarlt.    The  orifices  are  large,  sub-  -Cabbage,  turnip,  carrot,  par 

tubular    with    entire   smooth  margins  ;    the    pores  mocks,  4c.,  grow  to  as  great  n  big 
' 


,  p.  -20. 


umbelliferous  plant,  Slum  nisnr,,,,,.  [CRINKLE.] 
.                                                            -Cabbage,  turnip,  carrot,  parsnip,  skirret,  or  crum. 

tubular    with    entire   smooth  margins  ;    the    pores    mocks,  4c.,  grow  to  as  great  n  bigness  here  as  anywhere.  j.  To  crmkle,  to  rumple. 

villons  •'  the  spicula  fusiform,  slightly  curved.    It  is    —Wallace:  Orkueu,  p.  35.  "...    this  cruuklrd  waur-for-the-wear  hat,  anil 

about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.   It  encrusts  rocks       crum  -mock  (2)  ,  s.    [A  dimin.  from  Gael.  crom=  best  hammer."—  Teniianti  Card.  Be 
an<l  the  stalks  of  the  larger  fuci,  and  is  very  com-    crooked.J 


mon  on  our  shores. 

(2)  To  gather   up    ones   crumbs:    To    recover 
strength. 

"...  with  her  merry  sporting  and  good  nourishing, 
I  began  to  gather  up  my  crnms,  and  in  short  time  to 
walke  into  a  gallery  neere  adjoyning  unto  my  chamber, 
.  .  ." — Lvlie:  Ettphues. 

(3)  To  a  crum:  Exactly 

" .    .    .    he  knows  /'  a  crum  how  much 

Losse  is  in  twenty  dozen  of  bread,  between 

That  which  is  broke  by  th'  hand,  and  that  is  cut." 

Cartwright.  Ordinary  (1651).    (.Yares.) 

^[  Obvious  compound :  Crumb-brush. 

crumb-cloth,  «.    A  cloth  laid  over  the  carpet 


1.  The  same  as  CRUMMIE,  s.  (q.  v.) 
"  They  tell  me  ye  was  in  the  other  day, 

And  sauld  your  crttmnwck,  and  her  bassand  quey.' 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  8". 

2.  The  same  as  CRUMMIE-STAFF  (q  v.). 

"  But  wither'd  beldams,  auld  and  droll, — 
Lowpin'  and  flingin'  on  a  onuMUwfe.' 

Barns:  Tarn  O'  Shanter. 

crum-m?,  crumb '-f(b silent), a.    [Eng. crumb ; 


2.  To  shrivel,  to  contract. 

"  Wi1  crunkl't  brow,  he  aft  wad  think 

0po'  his  barkin  faes."      Turras:  Poems,  p.  41 
crunt.  «.    [An  onomatopoeic  word.]    A  blow  on 
the  head  with  a  cudgel. 

"  An'  monie  n  fallow  gat,  his  licks, 

\Vi'  hearty  crunt." 
Burns.  To  William  Simpson,  Post. 

cru  -or,  ».    [Lat,]    Blood,  gore. 

cru"-5r-In,  «.     [Lat.  cruor,  and  Eng.  suff.  -in 

Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  the  coloring  matter  of 


. 

blood.      [HEMOGLOBIN.  | 

crup,  croup,  »     [CROUP.]    The  croup.nhe  but- 


1. Full  of  crumbs. 

2.  Soft,  like  the  crumb  of  bread. 

S.  Infested  with  parasites,  particularly  Pediculus 

UrUlllU-UlV^i-lt     *»*       •**.     ^ivii"    J.QIV*     u  T  t «.      »»mv«     i^ui  i  ••    i 

and  under  a  table  to  receive  crumbs,  &c.,  falling  corpora.    (Colloq.)                                                               ^     . 

'Tumb^mo^r^'r^y^r^eiving  the  H»d  £U,  c^^Sf  SST  ™*-        crup.  a.    [CRUMP  (1),  a.] 

.£S£S3?S?S  the  cVn^/h.^  "  v-^sweet  --gj--^ «•  •  -"—                    J-  $£$?%  ZtfSSS? 

*cCrrvSunmy(n!,..(t&Slen[^u«CBril8m'    *Cr«™n'  ™  «--P  «"*  *£.,  Holy  Fair.         drupel,  -crup-pel, ..    [CRIPLE.] 

A.  TraliUve:  crump  (2),  .croump>    a.  *  ,     [A.  S.  crumb.,    J'^f '  "    ^  <"»*>*»>  ^  ^^ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  break  up  into  crumbs  or  small  [CBUMB,  a.]                                                                             \    Ord  Lang  •  The  buttocks  or  haunch  of  a  horse, 
pieces  with  the  fingers.  A.  -4«  adj. :  Crooked,  bent 

"Crum  not  your  bread  before  you  taste  your  porridge. 
— Beaumont  *  Fletcher:  Monsieur  Thomas. 

2.  Cookery ;  To  cover  with  crumbs. 
*B.  Intrans.:  To  crumble. 

"...    the  vally  is  a  great  slimy  ground,  and  so  rot- 
ten that  it  is  not  able  to  bear  a  man,  but  being  trodden  . 
on,  crummeth  like  white  lime,  and  turneth  to  dust  under  —  tanbrugh:  JCsop,  il. 

his  feet,"— North:  piutarch,  p.  493.  *crump-shouldered,  'eroump-shouldreed,  «. 

*crum'-a-ble,  *crum  -ma-ble,   a.    [Eng.  cram  Crook-backed. 

=crumb ;  -able.]    Capable   of  being   crumbled   or  "  Crump-shouldered  and  shrunken  so  vngoodly.  -Ldall.- 

broken  into  small  particles.  Apopn.  of  Erasmus,  p.  203. 


.     r.  . 

2.  Harness  :  A  loop  which  passes  beneath  the  tail 


"Crump  ris  said]  of  some  defect  of  body,  as  having    of  a  horse,  and  is  connected  by  a  strap  with  the 
,me  member  crooked  or  withered."—  Verstegan:  Kestitn.    saddle,  to  keep  it  from  riding  forward. 


tion  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  ch.  iz. 
B.  As  subsl. :  A  deformed  person. 


•crumbed,  *crumpt,  a.  [CRUMB  (1),  t>.]    Bent.  'crump,  v.  t.    [CRUMP  (1),  a.]    To  crunch. 

"Crnm&'d  with  the  budgets  of  the  lustie  broune."—  crump'-St,  s.     [Prob.  from  crump  (1),  a.]    A  sort 

Hist,  at  Album,  and  Beiiama.  (Halliweii:  Cant,  to  Lexi-  of  thin  tea-cake,  very  light  and  spongy, 

cog.)  "Muffins  and  crumpets  on  a  stone  with  an  iron  plate 


. 

Criim'-ble    V.  t.  &  i.     [A   freq.  form  from  crumb     fixed  on  the  top."—  KHchener:  Cook's  Oracle,  p.  466. 




then  slipping  off  over  the  crupper,  he  caught 
hold  of  the  tail,     .     .     ."—Darwin:    Voyage   round  the 
That  piece  of  deformity !  that  monster  !  that  crump .' "     World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  viii.,  p.  U3. 

crupper-chain, ». 

Naut. :  A  chain  for  lashing  the  jib-boom  down  to 
the  bowsprit. 

crupper-loop,  s. 

Harness:  The  rounded  portion  at  the  end  of  .the 
crupper. 

crup  -pSr,  v.  t.  [CRUPPER,  s.]  To  put  a  crupper 
on. 

crur  -a,  s.pl.    [Lat,  pi.  of  cms  (genit.  cr«ri»)=a 


(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  break  into  small  particles;  to  com- 
minute. 

"The cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar, 
And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  v.  22. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  divide  into  minute  parts  or  divisions. 

"By  frequent  parcelling  and  subdividing  of  inherit- 
ances, in  process  of  time  they  became  so  divided  and 
crumbled,  that  there  were  few  persons  of  able  estates." — 
Hale:  Law  of  England. 

B.  Intransitii-e: 

1.  Lit. :  To  fall  or  break  up  into  small  particles. 
"The  whiter  that  salt  is,  the  more  brittle  it  is,   and 

readier  to  crumble  and  fall   to  pouder." — Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  mi.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  fall  to  ruin ,  to  perish ;  to  dissolve 
away. 

"  The  hopes  hU  yearning  bosom  forward  cast, 
And  the  ancestral  glories  of  the  past ; 
All  fell  together,  crumbling  in  disgrace, 
A  turret  rent  from  battlement  to  base." 

Longfellow:  Theologian's  Tale;  Torquemada. 

tcriim'-ble,  s.    [A  dimin.  of  crumb   (q.  v.).]    A 
crumb,  a  small  particle, 
crum'-bled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRUMBLE,  v.] 
crum'-bllig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CRUMBLE,  v.] 


criim'-ple,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A  freq.  form  from  cramp 
(q.  v.)-J 


,    .. 
leg,  a  shank,  a  shin.J 


g,  a  ,  . 

1    Anat.  :   Peduncles,    connecting   links   or   pro- 

sses;  pillars;  anything  shaped  more  or  loss  like 

.     *t  ____  Tl    __    il  __     ...  I  ........    /fl^iTirrt»>-u+-<il  L-  I 


*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  wrinkled ;  to  contract.  thelfornYx,  crara  of  the  diaphragm,  and similar  ones 

"The  locust  and  grasshopper  are  both  of  them  hard,  jn  other  parts  of  the  bodily  frame. 

crusty,  cragged,  crumpling  creatures."— SmUhs  Portrait-  2.  Bot. :  The  legs  or  divisions  of  a  forked  tootn. 

are  of  Old  Age,  p.  175.  (/{.  Brown,  1874.") 

crum  -pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRUMPLE.]  crur'-al,  s.    [Fr.  crural,  from  cniraK«=pertain- 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  tho  verb.)  ing  to  the  legs,  from  cms  (genit.  cruris)  =  a  leg,  a 

2.  Bot. :   Folded  up  irregularly,  as  the  petals  in  shank,  a  shin.] 

the  sestivation  of  the  poppy.  Anat.,  die.:  Pertaining  to  the  leg.    Ihus,  there 

crum'-pllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [CRUMPLE,  v.]  are  crural  nerves,  arte              ins,  &c. 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

C.  As  substantive:  transversalis"  They  constitute  the  ligament  of  the 

1.  The  act  of  wrinkling  or  pressing  into  wrinkles ;  thigh, 

the  state  of  being  wrinkled.  (2)  Crural  canal: 


ire  crural  nerves,  arteries,  veius,  «*;. 

Anat. :  A  dense  band  of  fibers  arching  over  the 
vessels  in  connection  with  the  abdominal  fiiscta 


'  This  crumpling  can  be  experimentally  imitated  .  .  ." 
—Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (8d  ed.),  ziv.  412. 
*2.  A  curl,  a  ringlet. 
Grezillons    .    .    .    crumplings,  or  twirles,  as  of  haire 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See  the    curled."— Cotarave. 
verb.)  3.  A  small  degenerate  apple;  an  apple  nipped  in 


C    As  subst.  :  The  act  of  breaking  into  small  par-    its  growth;  one  with  an  uneven  or  wrinkled  sur-       Anat.: 
tides  ;  the  state  of  being  comminuted.  face.    (Ash.)  __  aesconas. 


Anat.:  A  canal,  constituting  the  passage  through 
which  the  femoral  hernia  descends.  It  is  called 
also  the  femoral  canal. 

(3)  Crural  nerve: 

Anat. :  A  nerve  branching  from  the  spinal  cord  in 
the  lumbar  region  and  going  to  the  thigh. 

(4)  Crural  ring: 

Anat. :  The  ring  through  which  the  femoral  hernia 


boll     boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat.    cell,     chorus, 
-ciaii.      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun; 


Shin,    bench;     go.    *em;     thin. 
-Won,      -|Km  =  zHun.     -tious.     -clous, 


___ 

sin,    as;     expect,     XenopHon     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-slous  =  slius.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


crus 
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crust 


(5)  Cruralsepttm: 

Aunt.:  The  name  given  by  Cloquet  to  a  sub- 
peritoneal  connective  tissue  covering  the  femoral 
ring. 

(«)  Crural  sheath: 

Aunt.:  An  investment  of  fascia  surrounding  the 
femoral  vessels. 

eras,  s.  [Lat.  cms  (genit.  cruris).]  Generally 
in  the  plural  (cruru).  For  definition  see  that  word. 

"The  inferior  surface  of  the  mesocephale,  the  pans 
varnlii,  consists  of  a  series  of  curved  fibers,  which  pass 
from  one  cms  cerebelli  to  the  other."— Totld  tl-  ftmciinin: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  10.,  pp.  273-4. 

crfl-sa  de,  croi  sade,  croi  sa-do,  croy  aa-do, 
*.  [Fr.  croisade ;  Prov .  crozada ;  Sp.  cruzuda;  Port. 
cruztulo:  Itul.  cr<>rH(fa,fromLowLat,  cruciata,  in 
the  comi»ound  term,  expeditiocruciata=an  expedi- 
tion conducted  by  those  who  had  on  t  heirgarments  a 
cross,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  cross  figuratively 
so  called ;  Class.  Lat.  crux  (genit.  crucw)  =  a  cross.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang.  <&  Hist. :  Properly  an  expedition  con- 
ducted by  those  who  wore  a  cross  upon  their  breast, 
that  symbol  indicating  that  they  fought  for  the 
interests  of  the  cross.  In  ths  case  of  the  crusaders 
described  in  this  article  the  cross,  which  was  of 
woolen  cloth,  was  white,  red,  or  green,  and  sewed 
upon  the  right  shoulder  of  the  crusader's  dress. 

TT  In  the  first  vigor  of  Mohammedan  conquest, 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself  fell  into 
Moslem  hands.  This  did  not  deter  Christian  pil- 
grims from  thronging  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  as 
long  as  the  Saracens  were  in  power  in  the  East  they 
haa  the  prudence  to  act  with  tolerable  kindness  to 
the  pilgrims.  When  the  Saracens  yielded  their 
dominion  to  the  Turks  all  this  passed  away.  The 
pilgrims  were  pillaged,  insulted,  or  even  barbar- 
ously murdered,  and  those  who  returned  filled  all 
Europe  with  their  complaints  of  Turkish  insolence 
and  barbarity.  The  Christians' of  every  land  felt 
humiliated  that  places  of  the  most  sacred  interest 
should  be  in  such  custody,  and  as  early  as  the  con- 
cluding years  of  the  tenth  century  Pope  Sylvester 
II.  attempted  to  induce  the  Christian  world  to  suc- 
cor the  afflicted  Church  of  Jerusalem,  but,  with  the 
exception  t>f  the  Pisans,  none  responded  to  the  call, 
and  the  feeble  and  abortive  effort  of  the  people  of 
Pisa  is  not  reckoned  a  crusade. 

The  following  seven  are  the  enterprises  against 
the  Mohammedans  regarded  as  crusades  : 

(1)  The  daring  pontiff   Gregory  VII.  wished  to 
lead  a  crusade,  but  his   contest  with  Henry  IV. 
turned  his  energy  in  another  direction.    His  suc- 
cessor?  Urban  II.,  was  also  strongly  in  favor  of  an 
expedition  to  the  East,  and  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  Council  of  Placentia  (Piacenza)  in 
March,  1095,  and  decided  on  at  that  of  Clermont,  in 
Auvergne,  in  November  of  the  same  year.    Univer- 
sal enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  enterprise  had  been 
stirred  up  by  the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
who  had  traveled  over  Europe  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  orator,  with  a  number  of  others  too  impatient 
to  wait  for  the  prudent  preparations  of  the  men 
who  understood  what  fighting  meant,  led  to  the 
East  an  immense  but  motley  assemblage  of  people 
nnadaptod  for  military  enterprise,  who  misbehaved 
all  along  the  road,  were  especially  cruel  to  the  Jews, 
and  nearly  all  perished  miserably  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  warriors  having  at  length  completed  all  neces- 
sary preparations,  started  for  the  East  under  such 
capable  leaders  as  Godfrey  (Godefroy)  of  Bouillon, 
Duke  of   Lower  Lorraine,  his   brother   Baldwin, 
Count  of  Flanders,  &c.    In  1097  they  took  Nice,  the 
capital  of  Bithynia;  in  1098,  Antioch  in  Syria;  and 
in  1099  Jerusalem^  where  a  Christian  kingdom  was 
set  up.    The  institution  of  the  two  great  military 
and  religious  orders,  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Knights  Templars,  dates  from  this  crusade. 

(2)  Edessa  having  been  taken  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  A.  D.  1144,  Jerusalem  was  believed  to  be  in 
danger,  and  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  preached 
a  second  crusade,  as  Peter  the  Hermit  had  done  the 
first.    Lewis  VII.,  king  of  France,  and  Conrad  III., 
Emperor  of  Germany,  took  the  cross  and  went  forth 
in  1117,  but  their  enterprise  ended  in  complete  fail- 
ure     In  A.  D.  1187  the   Christians  were   totally 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Tiberias,  and  Jerusalem 
soon  after  being  captured  by  the  celebrated  Saladin 
(Salaheddin),  the  Christian  kingdom,  which  haa 
continued  there  for  about  100  years,  came  to  an  end. 

(3)  In  A.  D.  1190,  first  Italian,  German,  and  other 
warriors,  and  then   Frederick   Augustus,  king  of 
France,  and  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  king  of  Eng- 
land, departed  for  th&  East.   Somesuccess  attended 
the  crusadim?  srms ;  the  exploits  and  even  the  suc- 
cesses o*  Uichard  were  remarkable,  but,  in  1192, 
hostile  action  on  the  part  of  his  late  colleague  the 


salem. 

(4)  The  fourth  crusade  was  successful,  but  in  an 
unexpected  direction.  The  Western  Christians  cap- 
tured Constantinople  from  their  Greek  brethren  in 
the  East,  and  founded  a  Latin  kingdom  there, 
which  lasted  fifty-seven  years. 


(5)  This  crusade  left  under  the  leadership  of  An- 
drew, king  of  Hungary,  and  with  the  benediction  of 
Pope  Honorius  III.,  in  A.  D.  1217.    The  crusaders 
temporarily  took  Damietta  in  A.  D.  1220.    In  1227 
the  German  Emperor,  Frederick  II.  of  Hohenstauf- 
fen,  then  excommunicated,  followed  and  obtained 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  by  treaty,  without  expenditure 
of  human  blood. 

(6)  This  crusade  was  twice  conducted  by  Louis 
IX.,  king  of  France;  in  the  first  expedition  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  Damietta  surrendered ;  in  the 
second  he  died  of  pestilence  at  Tunis. 

(7)  In  A.  D.  1240.   Richard,    Earl   of  Cornwall, 
brother  of  Henry  lit.  .king  of  England,  and  grand- 
son of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  led  a  new  crusade 
to  the  East.    It  failed,  however,  and  in  1291  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  expired. 

When  the  crusades  to  Palestine  were  abandoned 
similar  enterprises  were  attempted  against  the 
Mussulmans  of  Spain,  against  European  heathens, 
who  still  were  numerous  in  Prussia  and  Lithuania, 
against  the  Albigensian  "  heretics,"  and  others. 

Enterprises  conducted  for  two  centuries  with  all 
the  might  of  Europe  could  not  fait  of  producing 
great  changes  in  the  several  kingdoms.  Millions  of 
lives  had  been  lost,  yet  more  millions  of  money 
spent  unproductively,  and  the  domination  of  the 
Papacy  unduly  increased.  But  Europe  was  made 
more  than  previously  one  great  federation,  feudal 
power  was  broken,  and  the  commercial  and  labor- 
ing classes  received  an  impulse,  bigotry  was  dimin- 
ished, and  the  germs  of  new  ideas  sown  in  inquir- 
ing minds,  which,  in  future  centuries,  were  to 
advance  to  maturity. 

"  With  gallant  Frederick's  princely  power 
He  sought  the  bold  Crusade." 

Hfutt:   William  and  Helen,  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  enterprise  carried  on  with  intense 
/.'',•!] .  like  that  shown  during  the  crusades  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  cross ;  as,  a  crusade  against  vice,  a 
crusade  against  intemperance. 

*cru-sade',  v.  i.    [From  crusade,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Lit. :  To  conduct  a  crusade  or  engage  in  one  in 
a  subordinate  capacity. 

2.  Fig. :  To   prosecute   any  object  with    intense 
ardor. 

"  Religion  with  free  thought  dispense, 
And  cease  crusading  against  sense." 

Green:  The  Grotto. 

cru-sa ,-ASl,  i.  [Eng.  crusad(e)  ,•  -er.J  One  who 
engages  in  a  crusade. 

"...  the  settlements,  which  the  crusaders  made  in 
Palestine." — Robertson. 

eru-sa'-dlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [CRUSADE,  ».] 
crfl-sa'-do,  8.    [Port,  crusado,  from  Lat.  crux 
(genit.  crucis)=a  cross.    So  named  from  having  a 
cross  stamped  upon  it.]    A  Portuguese  coin  worth 
about  64  cents  of  our  money. 

"  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 
Full  of  crusadoes." — Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

cruge,  *cruce,  »crouse,  'crowse,  s.  [Icel.  krus 
=a  pot;  Dut.  kroes=a.  pot,  a  cup;  Sw.  krus;  Dan. 
kruus=a  jug  or  mug.]  A  small  bottle  or  cruet. 

"...  take  thou  now  the  spear  that  is  at  his  bolster, 
and  the  cruse  of  water,  and  let  us  go." — 1  Sam.  xxvi.  11. 

cru'-get,  s.  [Fr.  creuzet.]  A  goldsmith's  melt- 
ing-pot ;  a  crucible. 

crush,  'cruscliyn,  "crousshe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
cruisir,  croissir;  Sw.  kripta;  Dan.  kripte;  Icel. 
kreista,  kreysta=to  squeeze,  to  press.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  press  or  squeeze  between  two  harder  bodies ; 
to  destroy  by  pressing. 

"  Cruschyn  or  quaschyn.    Quasso." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  To  force  or  press  with  violence. 

"  The  ass  thrust  herself  unto  the  wall,  and  crttshed  Ba- 
laam's foot  against  the  wall." — \umbers  xxii.  25. 

3.  To  squeeze  or  press  together  in  a  mass. 
"  WeH^'o:  in  the  trench,  by  our  troops  confns'd, 

iU  one  promiscuous  carnage  crushed  and  bruis*d." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  iii.  82,  83. 

4  To  destroy  or  overwhelm  by  the  pressure  or 
weight  of  a  superincumbent  mass. 

"  Roofs  and  upper  stories  of  houses  fell  in,  and  crushed 
the  inmates." — Sfacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

5.  To  comminute ;  to  grind  or  bruise  into  fine  par- 
ticles. 

6.  To  squeeze  or  subject  to  pressure  so  as  to  cause 
juice  to  be  expressed. 

7.  To  bruise. 

"  Ye  shall  not  offer  unto  the  Lord  that  which  is  bruised, 
or  crushed,  or  broken,  or  cut." — Lev.  xxii.  24. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  overwhelm  or  press  down  by  superior  power ; 
utterly  to  subdue  or  break. 

"  The  Jacobites  had  seemed  in  August  to  be  completely 
crushed." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Kny.,  ch.  xvi. 


2.  To  oppress ;  to  keep  under  foot. 
".    .    .    nnd  thou  shnlt  be  only  oppressed  ami  <-r'i*t,»i 
alway." — Dent,  xiviii.  83. 
;i.  To  destroy,  to  ruin. 

B.  Intrans.;  To  become  condensed  or  compact  by 
pressure, 

Ii  For  the  difference  between  to  crush  and  to 
break,  see  BREAK  ;  for  that  between  to  crush,  and 
to  overwhelm,  see  OVERWHELM. 

V  (1)  To  crush  a  cup  or  pot:  To  crack  a  bottle,  to 
drink. 

"  My  master  is  the  great  rich  Capulet;  and  if  you  be 
not  of  the  house  of  Montagues,  I  pray  come  and  crush  a 
cup  of  wine." — Shafcesp.:  Komeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

"  Come,  George,  we'll  crush  apot  before  we  part." 
George  a  Greene,  in  Dodsley,  iii.  51. 

(2)  To  crush  out: 

(a}  Lit.:  To  force  or  express  by  pressure. 
"...    some  astringent  plasters  crush  out  purulent 
matter." — Hat  -"n. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  extract  by  violence  or  force. 
'•  He  c rushed  treasure  out  of  his  subjects'  purses,  by  for. 
feitures  upon  penal  laws." — Bacon. 

crush,  s.    [CRUSH,  v.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  violent  collision  or  pressing  together ;  press- 
ure. 

"  .  .  .  the  cares  that  have  caught  some  hurt  either  by 
bruise,  crush,  or  stripe." — Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxix.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  A  violent  pressure  caused  by  a  crowd  or  throng. 
II.  Fig. :  Ruin,  destruction. 

"  The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds." 

Addison.  Cato,  v.  1. 

crush-hat,  s.  A  soft  hat  constructed  to  collapse 
with  a  spring,  so  as  to  be  carried  under  the  arm  in  a 
crush,  without  any  danger  of  injury  to  its  shape. 

crush-room,  s.  A  large  room  or  hall  at  a  theater, 
opera,  &c.,  in  which  the  audience  may  promenade 
during  the  intervals. 

"  He  ran  up  into  the  crush-room." — Disraeli:  The  Young 
Duke,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xviil. 

crushed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CRUSH,  ».] 

IT.  Crushed  sugar,  crashed  sugar :  Unrefined  sugar 
which  has  undergone  a  second  process  of  crystal- 
lization and  requires  to  be  crushed  to  bring  it  to  a 
proper  degree  of  smallness  for  use. 

crush  -gr,  «.    [Eng.  crush;  -*r.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  crushes. 

2.  Tech. :  A  mill  or  machine  for  mashing  rock  or 
ore.    [OBE-CRUSHER,  STONE-CRUSHER,  STAMP.] 

crush   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CRUSH,  c.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj. :     (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  pressing  or  grinding  between 
two  harder  bodies. 

2.  Fig.:  Subjugation,  overwhelming, conquest. 
".    .    .    the  crushing  of  all  those  kings  his  neighbors," 

Ac.— Raleigh:  History  of  the  World,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii.,  g  9. 

II.  Min.:  The  grinding  of  ores,  &c.,  without 
water. 

crust,  *.  [O.  Fr.  cruste,  crouste ;  Fr.  croute ;  Ger. 
kruste;  Dut.  korst,  from  Lat.  crusta.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  A  hard,  or  comparatively  hard,  outer  shell  or 
covering  by  which  any  body  is  enveloped. 

"  1  have  known  the  statue  of  an  emperor  quite  hid 
under  u  crust  of  dross." — Addison:  On  Medals. 

2.  The  casing  or  covering  of  a  pie. 

"  They  stitched  and  spun,  .  .  .  and  made  the  crust 
for  the  venison  pasty." — Sfacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  The  outer  hard  portion  of  bread. 

If  The  formation  of  the  crust  of  bread  is  due  to 
the  almost  total  expulsion  of  moisture  and  the 
roasting  of  the  outside  of  the  loaves.  Most  of  the 
starch  is  converted  into  gum  by  the  heat  of  the 
oven. 

"  Th"  impenetrable  crust  thy  teeth  denes." 

Dryden:  Juven. 

4.  An  incrustation  or  collection  of  matter  into  a 
hard  body. 

5.  A  deposit  from  wine  as  it  ripens,  consisting  of 
tartar  and  coloring  matter. 

6.  A  waste  piece  of  bread. 

"...    a  crust  of  moldy  bread  would  keep  him  from 
starving." 

ilassinger-  A  Neic  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  ii.  L 

•II.  Fig.:  A  casing  or  covering. 

"  What  penetrating  power  of  sun  or  breeze, 
Shall  e'er  dissolve  the  crust  wherein  his  soul 
Sleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sheathed  in  ice  ?" 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viiL 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    tnere;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir.     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or.     wbre,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     sbn;     mate,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    09  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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crutch 


B.  Technically: 

\.  GeoL:  [H  Crust  of  the  earth.'} 

2.  Anatomy  : 

(1)  An  external   portion  of    anything   less  fluid 
than  the  rest. 

".  .  .  the  buffy  coat  or  inflammatory  crust." — Todd 
<fr  livintmn:  Physiol.  Anttt.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  37. 

(2)  The  rendering   of   the   Latin   word   CRTJSTA 
(q.  v.). 

3.  Zool.:  Achitinousorsubcalcareous  exoskeleton 
protecting  the  body  of  a  crustacean. 

"It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  Trilobite 
occupied  the  median  lobe  of  the  crust." — Nicholson:  Zool. 
(6th  ed.),  281. 

4.  Bot.:  [CRUSTA.] 

If  Crufitof  the  Earth: 

Geology^  Physical  and  Mathematical  Geography, 
Ac. : 

(1)  In  a  more  extended  sense:  The  outer  shell  or 
"ndof   ' 


briny  up  the  rear,  with  numerous  imperfect  limbs 
vegetativcly  repeated  in  indefinite  numbers  in  the 
higher  orders  and  none  at  all  in  the  lower.  Both 
thr  Eh^Ufili  book-name  Crustaceans  and  tlie  corre- 
sponding one  in  Latin  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
class  of  animals  so  designated  possess  a  crusta, 
crust,  or  shell,  cast  periodically.  [(.'BUST  A,  Zool.] 
The  body  consists  of  a  variable  number  of  ''som- 
ites" or  definite  segments,  in  the  higher  members 
of  the  class  divided  into  three  regions:  a  head,  a 
thorax,  and  an  abdomen.  Of  the  '*  somites,"  in  tbo 
view  or  some  zoologists,  theoretically  twenty-one 
in  number,  seven  belong  to  the  head,  seven  to  the 
thorax,  and  seven  to  the  abdomen.  Professor  Hux- 
ley believes  that  their  number  should  be  six,  eight, 
and  six.  All  these  somites,  except  the  last,  may 
have  appendages;  the  last,  called  the  "tolson, 
does  not  possess  any.  Generally  the  head  and 
thorax  are  welded  together  into  a  single  mass 
called  the  cephalo-thorax;  it  is  generally  covered 
by  a  great  shield  or  buckler  called  the  "  carapace." 


rina  of  the  earth  at  and  beneath  its  surface  which          

is  solid,  as  distinguished  from  fluid  or  melted  parts    The  upper   part  of  a   somite  is  termed  its  "ter- 
assumed  to  exist  in  the  interior.    If  wo  suppose  the    gum,"  and  the  lower  one  its  "  sternum,"  while  the 


whole  of  the  earth  to  have  once  been  perfectly  fluid, 
and  then  a  certain  portion  of  the  exterior  to  have 
acquired  solidity  by  gradual  refrigeration^  the 
question  arises — Are  there  means  of  ascertaining 
£ow  much  is  now  solid,  and  how  much  fluidt  Mr, 
Hopkins— proceeding  from  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes  produced  by  the  attraction 
of  the  moon  and  that  of  the  sun,  specially  the 
former,  on  the  protuberant  parts  of  the  earth  at 
the  equator  will  bo  different  according  to  the 
solidity  or  fluidity  of  the  mass  on  which  the  two 
attractions  operate — hascalculated  that  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  of  the  earth's  radius,  viz.,  from  800  to 
1,000  miles,  must  bo  solid,  though,  as  Lyell  adds, 
greatlakes  or  seas  of  melted  matter  may  be  distrib- 
uted through  the  nominally  solid  area. 

(2)  In  a  more  limited  sense:  Such  superficial 
parts  of  our  planet  as  are  accessible  to  human  ob- 
servation, or  on  which  we  are  enabled  to  reason  by 
observations  made  at  or  near  the  surf  ace  (Lyell). 
No  mine  yet  opened  is  a  mile  deep,  but  when  strata 
dip  they  bring  to  the  surface  oblique  sections  across 
lower  beds  which  but  for  that  dip  would  be  buried 
hopelessly  deep  for  human  investigation,  so  that 
strata,  collectively  about  ten  miles  thick,  have 
been  discovered  and  studied— about  ifoth  part  of 
the  earth's  radios,  or  about  as  much  proportion- 
ately to  the  diameter  of  the  earth  as  the  thickness 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  to  the  diameter  of  a  globe  a  foot 
across. 

crust,  v.  t.  &.  i.    [CRTJST,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  envelop;    to  cover  with   a   hard  case  or 
crust. 

"  Why  gave  you  me  a  monarch's  soul, 
And  crusted  it  with  base  plebeian  clay?" 

Dryden. 

2.  To  foul  or  incnist  with  concretions. 

".  .  .  many  musty,  or  very  foul  and  crusted  bottles, 
,  .  ."—Swift. 

*II.  Fig. :  To  cover,  to  obscure. 

".  .  .  their  minds  are  crusted  over,  like  diamonds  in 
the  rock." — Felton. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  incrusted;  to  acquire  a 
hard  case  or  crust. 

"  I  contented  myself  with  a  plaister  upon  the  place  that 
was  burnt,  which  crusted  and  healed  in  very  few  days." — 
Temple. 

crus  -  ta,  «.    [Lat.=a  hard  shell,  rind,  or  crust.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  crust,  a  fasciculated  portion  of  any- 
thing.   Thus  there  is  a  crust  of  each  cerebral  pe- 
duncle, and  a  crusta  petrosa  of  a  tooth. 

2.  Zool.:  The  same  as  CRUST,  «.,  B.  3. 

3.  Bot . :  A  brittle  crustaceous  thallus,  constitut- 
ing the  upper  surface  of  some  lichens. 

4.  Gem  Engraving :  A  gem  engraved  for  inlaying 
a  vase  or  other  object. 

If  Cruetapetrosa : 

Anat. :  The  cement  of  a  tooth.  It  is  distinct  both 
from  the  dentine  and  the  enamel. 

crus-ta  -96-?.,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Crustacea,  n.  pi. 
of  adj.  crustaceus,  from  Class.  Lat.  crusta  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Zool.:  Crustaceans:  a  great  and  important 
class  of  animals,  ranked  under  the  sub-kingdom 
Articulata,,  better  called  Annulosa  (Ringed  Ani- 
mals), and  the  higher  division  of  it,  that  called 
Arthropoda — animals  with  jointedlimbs.  Speaking 
broadly,  the  smaller  the  number  of  limbs  in  the 
Annulosa  the  higher  the  organization.  If  this  prin- 
ciple be  carried  out,  then  the  insects  stand  highest 
as  having  but  six  legs;  the  spiders  come  next  with 
•eight,  though  anatomically  they,  in  some  respects, 
approach  more  closely  than  the  insects  do  to  the 
human  organization.  The  Crustaceans  are  the 
third  in  order  as  possessing  ten  or  more  limbs,  then 
follow  the  Centipedesand  Millepedes,  which,  etymo- 
logically  rather  than  zoologically,  have  the  former 
"  100  "  and  the  latter  "  1,000  "  limbs.  The  Annelids 


Ilate,  constituted  by  the  dividing  line  produced 
ownward  and  outward,  is  called  in  the  singular 
"pleuron,"  or  in  the  plural  "pleura."  Of  the  ap- 
pendages in  the  higher  Crustacea,  the  first  segment 
of  the  nead  has  a  pair  of  compound  eyes  borne  upon 
long  stalks,  the  second  the  lesser  an  tennis  or  an- 
tennules,  a  pair  of  jointed  feelers;  the  third,  the 
great  antennae ;  the  fourth,  the  mandibles  or  jaws ; 
the  fifth,  the  first  pair  of  maxillae,  a  kind  of  jaws ; 
the  sixth,  the  second  pair  of  maxillae ;  the  seventh, 
throe  pairs  of  foot-jaws  or  maxillipedes.  The 
eighth  segment,  the  first  of  the  thorax,  carries  a 
second  pair  of  foot-jaws,  and  the  ninth,  a  third  pair ; 
the  tenth,  a  pair  of  jointed  limbs,  constituting  the 
nipping  claws  in  a  crab  or  lobster.  The  tenth  to 
the  fourteenth  somites  carry  ambulatory  limbs; 
these,  taken  collectively,  constitute  the  appendages 
of  the  cephalo-thorax.  The  fifteenth  to  the  twen- 
tieth segments  have  swimming  appendages,  called 
"  swimmerets ;  "  the  last  of  all,  called  the  "  telson," 
have  none.  Respiration  is  by  branchiee.  Crustacea 
occur  in  all  seas;  there  are  also  fresh-water  and 
terrestrial  species. 

To  all  but  the  naturalist  the  classification  will 
look  unnatural,  which  brings  together  the  eatable 
crab,  shrimp,  and  lobster  on  the  one  hand,  the 
"  slater"  (Oniscus),  the  little  one-eyed  animals  with 
bivalve  shells  (Cyprides,  &c.)  of  fresh  water  brooks, 
the  barnacles  from  returned  ships'  bottoms,  ana 
the  Dudley  trilobite  of  the  quarries,  but  all  are 
really  akin  to  each  other.  It  has  cost  even  the 
scientific  inquirer  much  observation  and  research 
to  constitute  the  modern  class  Crustacea ;  one 
main  difficulty  being  that  many  of  the  species 
undergo  a  metamorphoses,  which  makes  them  in 
their  adult  state  totally  unlike  what  they  were 
when  immature.  [CANCER,  &c.] 

The  following  constitute  the  Sub-classes  and 
Orders  of  Crustacea : 


Sub-class     I. — Epizoa       or 

Haustellata. 

Order  1.—  Ichthyophthira. 

"       2. — Bhizocephala. 
Sub-class  II.— Cirripedia. 
Order  1.— Thoracica. 
"     2. — Abdominalia. 
"     8.— Apoda. 
Sub-class  III.— Entomos- 

traca. 

Order  1. — Ostracoda. 
"  2.— Copepoda. 
"  3.— Cladocera. 


Sub-class  III.  (continued): 
Order  4.—  Phyllopoda. 
"      6.— Trilobita. 
"      6. — Merostomata. 
Sub-classlV.— Malacostraca 
Division  I. — Edriophthal- 

mata. 

Order  1.—  Lfemodipoda. 
'      2. — Isopoda. 
"      3.—  Amphipoda. 
Division  II.—  Podophthal* 

mata. 

Order  1. — Stomapoda. 
"     2.— Decapoda. 

2.  PalceontoL:  The  Crustacea  are  highly  impor- 
tant for  palceontological  inquiries,  as  to  the  age  of 
strata,  &c.  The  less  highly-organized  members  of 
the  class  come  into  existence  apparently  as  early 
as  the  Cambrian  period.  Trilobites  abounded  in 
the  Silurian,  and  went  upward  into  the  Carbonifer- 
ous rocks.  The  Stalk-eyed  Crustaceans,  begun  in 
the  last-named  formation,  went  on  increasing  in 
numbers  through  the  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks, 
and  apparently  reach  their  maximum  now.  (Wood- 
ward, Huxley,  Nicholson,  t£c.) 

crus-ta'-9e-an,  -a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Crustacea, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -an.'} 

A.  As  adjective: 

Zool. :  Pertaining  to  the  class  Crustacea  or  any 
member  of  it;  containing  the  crustaceans,  as  the 
crustacean  class. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Sing. :  A  member  of  the  class  Crustacea. 

2.  PI. :  The  English  name  of  the  class  Crustacea 

(q.  v.). 

"Crustaceans,  for  instance,  not  the  highest  in  their  own 
class,  may  have  beaten  the  highest  mollusks." — Darwin: 
Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859;,  ch.  x.,  p.  337. 

crus-ta-9e-6-lo£ -ic-al,  adj.  [Eng.  crustace- 
olog(y) ;  *ical.]  Pertaining  to  crustaceology. 


crus-ta-ce-5r-6&-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  crustaceolog(y) ,' 
-i'.sV.J  One  who  studies  crustaceology*;  a  zoologist 
who  gives  special  attention  to  the  study  of  the  class 
Crustacea  (q.  v.}. 

"Dr.  Leach,  the  most  accomplished  Cntstaceoloyist  of 
Ilia  day." — Owen:  Invertebrate  Animals,  lect.  xv. 

crus-ta-9e-6l -6^-y1,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  crustace(a); 
o  connective,  and  Gr.  logos—  ...  a  discourse.] 
The  department  of  zoological  science  which  treats 
of  thu  Crustacea.  [CBUBTAIAXJY.J 

crus-ta  Hje-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  crustaceus,  from 
Class.  Lat.  crwtta  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Sot.:  Hard,  thin,  and  brittle,  as  the  testa  of 
Asparagus  or   of   Passiflora  (the  Passion-flower). 
(Lindley.) 

2.  Zool.:  Pertaining  to  the  crusta  or  shelly  cover- 
ing of  the  Crustacea,  to  any  member  of  that  class, 
or  to  the  class  itself. 

"...  some  shells,  such  as  those  of  lobsters,  crabs, 
and  others  of  ci-ustaceous  kinds,  .  .  ."—  Woodward;  Nat. 
Hist. 

If  Crustaceoux  Lichens: 

liot.:  A  sub-division  of  Lichens,  with  a  stratified 
thallus.  It  includes  those  which  nave  that  thallus 
crustaceous.  [CRTJSTA,  Bot.] 

crus-ta  -96-ous-nesa,  s.  [  Eng.  crustacean*; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  crustaceous  (q.  v.). 

*crus  -tade,  *crus  -tate,  s.  [O.  Fr.  croustade; 
Ital.  crostata.]  A  pie  with  a  crust. 

"  Crustate  of  flershe." — Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  40. 

*crus-ta-l6&  -Ic-al,  a,  [Eng.  crustalog(y) ;  -ical.] 
The  same  as  CEUSTACEOLOGICAL  (q.  v.)- 

*crus-tal'-6-£Ist,  s.  [Eng.  crustalog(y) ;  -ist.] 
The  same  as  CRUSTACEOLOGIST  (q.  v.)- 

*crus-tar-&-£y\  s.  [Lat.  crusta  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
logos=  ...  a  discourse.]  The  same  as  CRUSTA- 
CEOLOGY (q.  v.). 

f cr us '-ta-ted,  a.  [Lat.  crust atus,  pa.  par.  of 
cru8to= to  cover  with  a  crust.]  Covered  with  a  <*rust, 
as  crusted  basalt. 

*crus-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  crustatus,  pa.  par.  of 
cru8to=to  incrust.]  An  incrustation ;  an  adherent 
crust. 

"  The  crustation  of  the  bail  ding-  was  changed  to  what  it 
now  is." — Pegge:  Anecdotes  of  the  Eng.  Language. 

crus  -tSd.pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRUST,  v.] 

A.  As  pa*  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Incrusted ;  covered  with  a  hard  case  or  crust. 

2.  Applied  to  wine  when  a  deposit  of  tartar  and 
coloring  matter  collects  in  the  interior  of  the  bot- 
tles. 

*criis-tlf '-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  crusta  =  a  crust;  facio 
(pass.jSo)  =  to  make.]  Producing  or  causing  a  crust 
or  incrustation. 

crtts'-tl-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  crusty;  -ly.]  In  a  crusty, 
peevish,  or  ill-tempered  manner. 

crus    tl  ness,  s.    [Eng.  crusty;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  crusty. 

2.  Fig, :   Peevishness,  moroseness,  ill-temper,  sur- 
liness. 

crust  -16 g,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [CRTJST,  t>.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  incrusting  or  covering 
with  a  crust ;  the  state  of  becoming  crusted. 

crust'-jf,  a.    [Eng.  crust ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Like  or  of  the  nature  of  a  crust. 

"The  egg  itself  deserves  our  notice:  its  parts  within, 
and  its  crusty  coat  without,  are  admirably  well  fitted  for 
the  business  of  incubation." — Derham:  Phj/sico-Theology. 

2.  Fig.:  Peevish,  morose,  surly,  ill-tempered. 
"How  now,  thou  core  of  envy? 

Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  news?" 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cress ida,  v.  1. 

crut,  s.  [Fr.  cro*Ue=crust.]  The  rough  part  of 
oak  bark. 

crut9h,  *crucche,  *cruclie,  crutche,  s.  [A.  S. 
crice;  cogn.  with  Dut.  kruk;  Sw.  krycka;  Dan. 
krykke;  Ger.  krilcke  =  a  crutch.  Apparently  a  deri- 
vate  from  crook  (q.  v.).  (Skeat.)~] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  A  staff  with  a  crosspiece  to  support  the 
person  beneath  the  arm-pit.    The  foot  is  shod  with 
a  rubber  pad,  or  may  have  a  spur  to  prevent  slip- 
ping. 

"A  crutch,  a  crutch! — Why  call  you  for  a  sword?" 

Shakesp..-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

II.  Figuratively: 
fl*  A  support. 

"  Rhyme  is  a  crutch  that  lifts  the  weak  along. 
Supports  the  feeble,  but  retards  the  strong." 

Smith. 


1)611,    b6^;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat.    gell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     &em;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  Shan,     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


crutch-back 

*2.  Old  age. 

"  Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new  born, 
And  gives  the  crntck  the  i-rmlle's  infancy." 

Shakt'ttp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  3. 
B.  Technically: 

1.  Hor.:  The  fork  at  the  end  of  the  arm  which 
depends  from  the  axis  of  tlif  anchor-escapement. 
The  pLtndulum-rod  is  contained  within  tho  limbs  of 
the   crutch,  and  vibrates    the  anchor,  itself  also 
receiving  a.  slight  impulse  from  the  train.  (Ktii'ilit.  i 

2.  Saddlery :  One  form  of  pommelfor  a  lady's  ^ad- 
dle, consisting  of  a  forked  rest  which  holds  the  leg 
of  the  rider. 

3.  SMpwrighting ; 

(a)  One  of  the  struts  or  stay-plates  in  the  prow 
or    stern  of    an  iron   vessel,   which    supports  the 
sides  where  they  nearly  approach  each  other.  They 
occupy   a    position   corresponding   to  that  of  the 
dead-wood  in  a  timber-vessol,  and  are  used  to  pre- 
vent the  crushing  in  of  the  plating. 

(b)  A  knee-timber  placed  iuside  a  vessel  to  secure 
the  aeels  of  the  cant  timbers  abaft. 

(c)  A  support  upon  the  taffrail  for  tho  boom. 

(d)  A  forked  row-lock  upon  the  gunwale. 

4.  Founding:   The  cross-handle  on  the  end  of  i 
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A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  speak  or  call  out  loudly  or  vehemently;  to 
shout,  to  exclaim. 

"And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,    .    .    .'* — Matt,  xxvii.  46. 

2.  To  call  earnestly  and  importunately;  to  utter 
earnest  prayers. 

"...    and  he  (•;•(/  unto  the  Lord  against  thee,  and  it 
be  sin  unto  thee."—  Dent.  xv.  9. 

3.  To  proclaim;  to  make  anything  public. 

"  Go  and  cry  in  the  ears  of  Jerusalem,     .     .     ."— Jtfrcnt. 
ii.  2. 

4.  To  talk  eagerly  or  incessantly ;  to  repeat  words 
continually. 

"...    therefore  they  cry,  saying,  Let  us  go,    .    .    ."— 
Exod.  v.  8. 

*5.  To  exclaim,  to  complain ;  to  call  for  vengeance 
or  punishment.    [Cav  OUT.] 

"...    my  guiltless  blood  must  cry  against  them." 
TShakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  1. 

6.  To  utter  lamentations  ;  to  lament  loudly. 

ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  shall 


%.    f  l/(i/WZ(/M/  .       J-iio    \,L  vos-Liaiiviicj    \ju.  KA    uj.    «  -  -  •  - .".,,,       ~        "      .    .  .. 

shank  (a  founder's    metal-ladle),  by   which  it  is    howl  for  vexation  ol  spint."-/saiaA  Ixv.  14. 


tipped. 

<|  For  the  difference  between  crutch  and  staff,  see 
STAFF. 

*crutch-back,  s.    A  crooked  back. 
"  jEsope  for  all  his  crutch-back  had  a  quick  wit." — Nine 
Worthies  of  London,  1592.     (Davies.) 

crutch-like,  a.  Like  a  crutch,  acting  as  a 
crutch  or  support. 

"...    a  crutch-like  rod, 

Whose  touch  turns  Hope  to  dust, — the  dust  we  all 
have  trod."  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  126. 

*criit9h,  v.  t.  [CBUTCH,  «.]  To  support,  as  a 
cripple  on  crutches. 

"  I  hast.u  Og  and  Doeg  to  rehearse, 
Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  sense  on  verse." 
Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel. 

*crfitghed(l),  a.  [Eng. crutch;  -ed.]  Supported 
on  crutches. 

'crutch -ed  (2),  a.  [Corrupted  from  crossed. 
Remotely  from  Norm.  Fr.  cruix,  crous,  croise, 
croisse=a.  cross.]  Marked  or  badged  witha  cross. 

IT  Crutched  Friars,  Crouched  Friars,  Crossed 
Friars: 

Ch.  Hist.:  The  name  given  to  three  orders  of 
friars— one  in  England,  one  in  Flanders,  and  one  in 
Bohemia.  All  traced  back  their  origin  to  St.  Cle- 
tus,  whom  they  considered  to  have  been  Pope  at 
Rome  from  A.  D.  78  to  91,  and  acknowledged  as  the 
restorer  of  their  fraternity  St.  Cyriacus,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  in  331.  Their  real  origin  was  evidently 
much  less  antique.  In  1169j  Pope  Alexander  III. 
framed  rules  and  a  constitution.  In  1462  they 


7.  To  weep,  to  shed  tears. 

"  For  sometimes  she  would  laugh  and  sometimes  cry." 
Thomson.-  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  76. 

8.  To  squall  as  an  infant. 

"  Thus,  in  a  starry  night,  fond  children  cry 
For  the  rich  spangles  that  adorn  the  sky." 

Waller. 

9.  To  utter  an  inarticulate  sound. 

"Far  from  her  newt  the  lapwing  cries  away." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

10.  To  yelp  as  a  hound. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  loudly ;  to  call  out.  to  exclaim. 
*2.  To  proclaim,  to  declare  publicly. 

"The  Juwys  dedyn  cryyn  her  psrlament." 

Songs  and  Carols,  p.  42. 

•3.  To  beg  for,  to  implore.    [CRY  MEHCY.] 
*4.  To  demand,  to  call  for. 

"...    the  affair  cries  haste,    .    .    ." 

Skakesp.i  Othello,  i.  3. 

<r  (D 

accuse 

What  is  the  matter 

That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city, 
You  cry  against  the  noble  senate,    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolantis,  i.  1. 

2)  To  cry  aim.    [AIM.] 

[3)  To  cry  down  : 

(a)  To  depreciate,  to  decry,  to  blame. 


cry 

(8)  To  cry  out  against:  To  exclaim  or  complain 

loudly. 

"Tumult,  sedition,  and  rebellion,  are  things  that  the 
followers  of  that  hypothesis  <•/•</  ""'  n</<un*t." — L»ck>-. 

(9)  To  cry  out  of:   To  complain  loudly,  to  find 
fault  with. 

"  We  are  ready  to  cry  tint  <>/  an  unequal  management, 
and  to  blame  the  Divine  administration."— .4rff  rbury. 

(10)  To  cry  nut  on  or  KJWHI  :  To  complain  loudly  : 
to  blame,  to  exclaim  against. 

"  Cry  "»t  ii/,"}!  the  stars  for  doing__ 
111  offices,  to  cross  their  wooing." 

Hntti'i-:  Hkdfbnu. 

(11)  Toi-rii  n/,: 

(a)  To  extol,  to  praise  highly  ;  to  applaud. 
"  Everybody  will  cry  up  the  goodness  of  men    .    .    ." 
— Banyan:  Filyi'iitt' •*  rr>"/r'**.  i>t.  ii. 

*(&)  To  raise  the  price  of  anything  by  proclama- 
tion. 

"  All  the  effect  that  I  conceive  was  mmle  by  cr>iiu<j  <>,' 
the  pieces  of  eight,  was  to  bring  in  much  more  of  that 
species,  instead  of  others  current  here."— Trmple. 

1  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  cry 
and  to  weep:  "Crying  arises  from  an  impatience  in 
suffering  corporeal  pains;  children  and  weak  peo- 
ple commonly  cry:  weeping  is  occasioned  by  nirii- 


to  the  annoyance  of  the  hearer;  vv,-i>i,iij,  when 
called  forth  by  other's  sorrows,  is  an  infirmity  which 
no  man  would  wish  to  be  without ;  as  an  expression 
of  generous  sympathy  it  affords  essential  relief  to 
the  sufferer." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  cry,  to 
scream,  and  to  shriek:  "  To  cry  indicates  the  utter- 
ance of  an  articulate  or  an  inarticulate  sound ; 
scream  is  a  species  of  crying  in  the  first  sense  of  the 
word;  shriek  is  a  species  of  crying  in  its  latter 


.    .    a  band  of  stockjobbers  in  the  city,  whose  inter- 

adopted  thVUuerobe  and  siivercross,  from  the  lat-    est  it  happened  to  be  to  cm  dou,n  the  public  securities."- 
ter  of  which  they  derived  their  name  of  Crossed,    Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zzn. 


Croised""or""C'rutched"  friars".     In  1568,  Pius  Vi 


sense.  Crying  is  an  ordinary  mode  of  loud  utter- 
ance resorted  to  on  common  occasions ;  one  cries  in 
order  to  be  heard:  screaming  is  an  intemperate 
mode  of  crying,  resorted  to  from  an  impatient  de- 
sire to  be  heard,  or  from  a  vehemence  of  feeling. 
People  scream  to  deaf  people  from  the  mistaken 
idea  of  making  themselves  heard;  whereas  a^  dis- 
tinct articulation  will  always  be  more  efficacious. 

To  cry  against:    To  exclaim    against,    to    It  is  frequently  necessary  to  cry  when  we  cannot 
ehemently.  render  ourselves  audible  by  any  other  means;  but 

it  is  never  necessary  or  proper  to  scream.  Shriek 
may  be  compared  with  cry  and  scream,  as  expres- 
sions of  pain ;  in  this  case  to  shriek  is  more  than  to 
cry,  and  less  than  to  scream.  They  both  signify  to 
cry  with  a  violent  effort.  We  may  cry  from  the 
slightest  pain  or  inconvenience;  but  one  shrieks  or 
screams  only  on  occasions  of  great  agony,  either 
corporeal  or  mental.  A  child  cries  when  it  has  hurt 
**.„  fi — .-.  i£  shrieks  in  the  moment  of  terror  at  the 
a  frightful  object:  or  screams  until  some 
-  *--  -^-  assistance.  ' 


enlarged  and  confirmed  their  privileges,  but  hav-    any  one 


To  declare  publicly  the  crimes  or  faults  of 


ing  long  lost  their  original  sanctity,  they  were  sup- 


, 

pressed  by  Pope   Alexander   VII.    in   A.  D. 
(Townsend.) 

"  On  the  west  side  of  this  portion  of  the  walls,  stood 
the  house  of  the  Crutched  or  Crossed  Friars,  or  Fratres 
sanctos  Crticis.  This  order  was  instituted,  or  at  least 
reformed,  about  the  year  1169,  by  Gerard,  Prior  of  St. 
Mary  de  Morell,  at  Bologna."  —  Pennant:  London,  p.  347. 

crux,  s.    [Lat.=a  cross.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

•1.  Lit.:  Across. 

2.  Fia-:  Anything  exceedingly  puzzling  or  diffi- 
cult to  explain  ;  a  puzzle. 

"But  the  neit  feast  visited  by  Jesus  (v.  1),  which  is 
Indefinitely  designated  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  has  been  the 
perpetual  crux  of  New  Testament  chronologists."—  Strauss: 
lifeof  Jesus  (transl.),  vol.  i.,  §  69,  pp.  415,  416. 

II  Astron.  :  The  cross,  a  constellation  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere.  [CRUX  AUSTRALIS.] 

H  Crux  Australis:  The  Southern  Cross. 

Astron,  :  A  small  but  brilliant  southern  constella- 
tion, situated  near  the  Pole,  and  close  to  the  hinder 
legs  and  under  the  body  of  Centaurus.  The  name 
and  grouping  on  the  celestial  map  seem  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Augustin  Rover,  who  turned  to 
account  the  observations  of  Halley.  It  contains 
seven  stars,  one  of  which  is  of  the  first  magnitude. 
It  is  a  constellation  to  which  voyagers  from  India, 
Australia,  and  elsewhere  attach  a  sacred  interest, 
and  which,  though  a  striking  object  in  the  sky,  has 
had  its  splendor  exaggerated. 

Cruy-shage,  s.  [Dan.  kruishaag,  from  kruis= 
cross,  and  haay,  haai=&  shark.] 

Jchthy.:  Lamna  cornubica,  a  shark  with  a  some- 
what triangular  head  and  mouth. 


her  hnsband  first  cried  her  down  at  the  cross, 


1656.     an(fthen'turned  her  out  of  his  doors." — Banyan:  Pilgrim's     sudden  emotion  or  agitation  of  mind.    A  cry  be- 


&«, 

from  . 

gueror=to  lament.] 


Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*(c)  To  prohibit. 

"  By  all  means  cry  doom  that  unworthy  course  of  late 
times,  that  they  should  pay  money." — Bacon:  To  Villiern, 
*(d)  To  overbear,  to  overwhelm. 

"  I'll  to  the  king, 

And  from  a  mouth  of  honor  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipswich  fellow's  insolence." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

(4)  To  cry  mercy:  To  implore  mercy. 

"  Ever  among  mercy  she  crt<le." — Oower,  i.  149. 

(5)  To  cry  one  mercy :  To  beg  one's  pardon. 
"Then  said  Mr.  Honest,  I  cry  you  mercy." — Bunyan: 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

(6)  To  cry  on  or  upon :  To  call  upon  earnestly  or 
importunately;  to  address  or  name  with  earnest- 
ness. 

"  No  longer  on  St.  Denis  will  we  cry." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  6. 

(7)  To  cry  out : 

(a)  To  call  or  cry  loudly,  to  vociferate. 
"  His  Lady,  sad  to  see  his  sore  constraint, 
Cride  out,  'Now,  now,  Sir  knight,  shew  what  ye  bee.'  " 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  19. 

(6)  To  proclaim,  to  declare  publicly. 
"  Art  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  crtest  out  thou  art." 

Shakesp.:  Bom.  and  Jut.,  iii.  8. 

(c)  To  complain. 

"They  groan  as  pitifully,  and  cry  out  as  loud  as  other 
men." — Tillotson. 
*(d)  To  be  in  labor ;  to  bo  brought  to  bed. 

"  What  !  is  she  crying  outt 

So  said  her  woman  ;  and  that  her  snfTrance  made 
Each  pang  a  death." — Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1. 


speaks  distress  and  trouble;  an  exclamation 
bespeaks  surprise,  grief,  or  joy.  ...  To  cry  is 
louder  and  more  urgent  than  to  call.  A  man  who  is 
in  danger  of  being  drowned  cries  for  help ;  he  who 
wants  to  raise  a  load  calls  for  assistance ;  a  cry/  is  a 
general  or  indirect  address ;  a  call  is  a  particular 
and  immediate  address."  (Crahb:  Eng.Synon.) 


cry,  *crl,  *crie,  *crye,  *kri,  *kry, 

'    Ital.  grido,  grida ;  Sp.  &  Port,  grito, 


crit ; 


,     uj 
Fr.  < 


[O.  Fr. 

Bt.  grit 
, .  Ger.  fcrei.] 

1.  The  act  of  crying  out ;  a  shriek,  a  scream,  a  loud 
noise,  expressive  of  pain  or  suffering. 

"And  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die. 
and  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout  all  the  land."— 
Exod.  ii.  6,  6. 

2.  A  tumult,  a  clamor,  an  outcry. 

"Crye  or  grete  noyse  among  the  peple.  Titmultiis."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

3.  A  public  outcry  or  demand  for  any  particular 
course  of  action. 

"  But  again  that  cry  was  found  to  have  been  as  unreason- 
able as  ever." — JUacaulay:  Hi»t.  Eny.,  ch.  xix. 

4.  An  exclamation  expressive  of  any  e'motion,  as 
wonder,  alarm,  &c. 

"...  BO  the  cry  goes  round,  without  examining  into 
the  cheat."— Swift. 

5.  An  importunate  or  earnest  call  or  prayer. 

"...    I  would  not  cease 
To  weary  Him  with  my  assiduous  cries." 

.Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  309,  310. 

*6.  A  proclamation  or  public  notification  by 
authority. 

"Than  was  it  kenly  komanded  a  kri  to  make  newe." 
William  ofPalerne,  2,174. 


fate,     fat, 
or.     wore, 


fare, 


amidst, 
work, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit, 
wh6,     s&n;     mute,     cub,    cttre,    unite,    ctlr,    rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian. 


sire, 


sir, 
=  «; 


mar  11.1 ; 
ey  =  a. 


gO,    pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


cryen 

7.  A  proclamition  or  public  calling  out  of  goods 
for  sale,  as  by  hawkers. 

8.  Popular  acclamation  or  favor. 

"  The  cry  went  once  for  thee." 

Shakesp.:  Trail,  and  Ores.,  in.  3. 

9.  A  political  or  electioneering  catchword. 
"'And  to  manage  them  you  must  have  a  good  cry,'  said 

Taper.  'All  now  depends  upon  a  good  cry.'  '  So  much 
for  the  science  of  politics,'  said  the  Duke,  bringing  down 
a  pheasant." — Disraeli-  Coningsby,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

•10.  Noise,  fame,  report. 

".  .  .  the  cry  goes  that  you  shall  marry  her." — 
Shatceap.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

*11.  A  complaint  or  calling  for  punishment  or 
vengeance. 

"And  the  Lord  said,  Because  the  fry  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  is  great,  and  because  their  sin  is  very  grievous ; 
I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether  they  have  done  alto- 
gether according  to  the  cry  of  it,  which  is  come  unto  me; 
and  if  not,  I  will  know."— dm.  xviii.  20,  21. 

12.  The  act  of  weeping. 

13.  An  inarticulate  or  confused  noise,  as  ot  beasts, 
infants,  &c. 

"  There  shall  be  the  noise  of  a  era  from  the  fish-gate, 
and  an  howling  from  the  second,  and  a  great  crashing 
from  the  hills."— Zeph.  i  10. 

14.  The  yelping  of  dogs. 

"He  scorns  the  dog,  resolves  to  try 
The  combat  next;  but  if  their  cry 
Invades  again  his  trembling  ear, 
He  strait  resumes  his  wonted  care.  — "  alter. 

*15.  A  pack  of  dogs. 

"  You  common  cry  of  curs,  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  reek  o'  th'  rotten  fens    ..." 

Shalcesp.:  Corlolanus,  ill.  3 

•16.  A  company,  a  band.    (Used  in  contempt.) 

"...  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players."— 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

•f  (1)  Out  of  cry,  out  of  all  cry:  Out  of  or  beyond 
all  estimation. 

"And then  I  am  so  stout,  and  take  it  upon  me,  and 
stand  upon  my  pantofles  to  them,  out  of  all  crie.  —old 
Taming  of  Shrew,  6  pi.,  i.  174. 

(2)  Cry  of  tin:  A  sound  emitted  by  tin  when  bent. 

"  The  cry  of  tin  is  due  to  crystalline  structure;  it  is  not, 
however,  characteristic  of  tin  only,  as  generally  supposed, 
but  may  be  emitted  by  zinc  and  probably  by  other  metals 
when  crystalline  in  texture."— Abstracts  of  Chem.  Papers, 
Chem.  Soc.,  1881. 

*cry  -en,  v.   [CRY,  i>.] 

»cry'-er  (l), «.   [CRIER.] 

*cry-er  (2),  s.  [Prob.  from  cry,  v. ;  suff.  -fr.~]  A 
kind  of  hawk,  called  the  falcon  gentle,  an  enemy  to 
pigeons,  and  very  swift.  (Aineworth.) 

cry  -Ing,  *crl-inge,  *crieng,  *criyng,  "cryeng, 
pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.  [CKY,  «.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (Seethe verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Calling  out  loudly ;  shrieking,  lamenting. 

2.  Weeping,  shedding  tears. 

"  the  passengers  were    grievously  annoyed  by 

Invalids  and  crying  children,    .     .     .  "— Maaautay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  Calling  for  vengeance,  punishment,  or  reforma- 
tion ;  outrageous,  notorious. 

"  imposed  the  limit  of  500  jugera,  as  a  necessary 

remedy  for  a  crying  evil."— Levis:  Cred.   Early  Koman 
Hist.  (1866),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  i.,  §  9,  vol.  ii.,  p.  391. 

0.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  calling  out ;  a  cry,  a  shout. 

"There  is  a  crying  for  wine  in  the  streets  .  .-  ." — 
Isaiah  xxiv.  11. ' 

2.  Lamentation,  mourning ;  a  loud  expression  of 
grief. 

"A  voice  of  crying  shall  be  from  Horonaim,  spoiling 
and  great  destruction."— Jer.  xlviii.  3. 

3.  An  importunate  cry  or  prayer. 

"So  will  I  pray  that  thou  mayst  have  thy  will, 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  crying  still. 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  143. 

4.  The  noise  of  children. 

"Voices  of  women  were  heard,  and  of  men,  and  the 
crying  of  children."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  5. 

*cryil,  «.    [CREEL  (7). ]    A  creel,  a  basket  (7). 

"  The  hedge  creeper  that  goes  to  seek  custom  from  ship 
to  ship,  with  a  cryll  under  his  arme."-2V-«  of  all  Trades 
(1631).  (Halliwell:  Con*,  to  Lexicog.) 

cry-6-gen,  s.    [Gr.  fcryo8=cold,  and  gennao=to 

enA*or.  Phil,  o*  Chem. :  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"Bv  crvogen  I  mean  an  appliance  for  obtaining  a  tem- 
perature below  0-  Centigrade.  In  this  paper  it  always 
signifies  a  freezing  mixture.''— Prof.  Frederick  duthne,  in 
Proceedings  of  Physical  Society  of  London,  pt.il. 
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cry-6-hy  -drate,  s.  [Gr.  Jtr</os=cold,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  hydrate  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"By  cryohydrate  I  mean  the  body  resulting  from  the 
union  of  water  with  another  body,  and  which  hydrate  can 
only  exist  in  the  solid  form  below  0  Centigrade,  ix- 
amples,  Cryohydrate  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  cryohydrate  of 
magnesium,  cryohydrate  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  Ac.  — 
Prof.  Frederick  Quthrie,  in  Proceedings  of  Physical  Society 
of  Ltmdon,  pt.  ii. 

cry-6-llte,  krf -6-lite,  «.  [Ger.  chryolith;  Gr. 
fcri/os=cold,  and  lithos—a  stone.] 

Min.:  A  brittle  mineral  subtransparont  to  trans- 
lucent. Hardness,  2'5;  specific  gravity,  2-9-3-1. 
Luster  generally  vitreous,  color  snow-white,  red,  or 
black.  Composition  :  Aluminium,  13-0 ;  sodium,  32'S ; 
fluorine,  54-2=100.  Fusible  in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
It  occurs  in  great  abundance  at  Arksut-fiord  in 
Greenland,  whence  it  has  been  carried  to  Europe 
and'this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  and 
alumina  salts,  as  also  the  metal  aluminium. 
(Dana.) 

cryolite-glass,  s.  A  semi-transparent  glass  made 
from  cryolite  and  sand,  and  sometimes  known  as 
fusible  porcelain  or  milk-glass. 


cryptogamic 

tcryp-to-branch  I-a'-ta,      s.     [dr.     kr>jptm= 
secret;  brangchia—tke  gills.] 
ZoOl. :  Animals  which  have  no  conspicuous  gills. 
cryp-to-branch  -I-ate,     a.     [CEYPTOBKANCHI- 

ZoOl. :  Having  concealed  gills ;  having  no  con- 
spicuous gills ;  a  term  used  of  various  nolluscous 
and  annulose  animals. 

crfp-t6-cal -vln-Ists,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kryptos= 
hidden,  secret,  and  Kng.  Culvinists  (q,  v.).] 

Ch.  Hist. :  Certain  German  theologians  in  the  loth 
century,  who,  though  nominally  Lutherans,  really 
held  Calvinistic  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Casper  Pcucer,  the  son-in-law  of 
Melancthon,  a  physician  and  medical  professor  at 
Wittenberg,  was  their  head.  Tho  views  of  the  (  ryp- 
tocalvinists  having  been  clearly  stated  in  1574  at 
the  Convention  of  Torgau,  some,  including  Peucer. 


IIIO  *_.OU  VtHlnull  Ol   AUlgilu,  JMMHI;,    BUUAUIUMA   *-  >• 

were  imprisoned  and  others  banished  by  Augustus, 
the  Prince-Elector  of  Saxony.  (Mosheim :  Ch.  Hist., 
Cent.  xvi.,ch.  i.,§38,  39.) 

cryp-t6-car  -y-a,  s.  [Or.  kryptos  =  hidden, 
secret,  and  karua=the  walnut  tree.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lauracese.  There 
is  a  6-cloft  perianth,  twelve  stamens  in  four  rows, 

cry-oph -Sr-us,  s.  [Gr.  kryos=ice,  andp/ic  =  the  nine  outer  fertile,  the  three  inner  sterile.  Cryp- 
jaring,  pheri>=to  bear,  to  .carryj  An^nstrument  tocarya  moschata  produces  Brazilian  nutmegs. 

cr^p-td-ceph  -al-us,  s.  [Gr.  fcri/p(oi=hiddent 
secret,  and  kephal£=ti\e  head.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Chrysomel- 
idte.  They  are  small  insects,  with  the  head  deeply 


bearmg;>hen3=tobear,  to  carry.]  An  instrument 
to  illustrate  the  process  of  freezing  by  evaporation, 
invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  It  consists  of  two  bulbs 
and  a  connecting  tube,  air  being  expelled  from  the 


interior  by  heating  the  body  of  water  inclosed  and 
hermetically  closing  the  opening.  The  water  being 
poured  into  one  bulb,  the  other  bulb  is  placed  in  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  which  condenses  the  vapor 
and  causes  so  rapid  evaporation  from  the  former 
bulb  as  to  freeze  the  water  therein.  (Knight.) 

cry-5ph'-yi-llte,  s.  [Gr.  kryos=cold ;  phyllon  = 
a  leaf,  andsuff.  -He  (Afm.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  crystallizing  in 
six-sided  prisms.  Hardness,  2'2-5 ;  specific  gravity, 
2'9.  Luster  of  the  cleavage  faces,  pearly  to  resinous. 
Color  by  transmitted  light,  emerald  green,  except 
transverse  to  the  axis,  where  it  is  brownish  red. 
Streak,  greenish  gray.  Composition :  Silicaj  51-49 ; 
alumina,  16'77 ;  scsquioxide  of  iron,  1  '97  ;  sosquioxide 
of  manganese,  0'34 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  7'78,  &C.  Oc- 
curs in  tho  granite  of  Cape  Ann.  (Dana.) 

crypt,  «.  [Lat.  crypta;  Gr.  krypte  =  a  vault  or 
crypt;  kryptos^ hidden,  secret;  Tcrypto= to  hide.] 

1.  Arch. :   A  vault  beneath  a  church  or  mauso- 
leum, and  either  entirely  or  partly  underground. 

"...  it  was  thought  proper  to  deposit  his  body  in 
the  crypt  ot  that  magnificent  church.'r— .Valone:  Life  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

2.  Anat. :  A  tubular  or  saccular  simple  gland.    It 
is  called  also  a  follicle  or  a  lacuna. 

3.  Bot.  (PL) :  [CRYPTA.] 

1[  (1)  Crypts  of  Lieberkiihn:  . 

Anat.:  Comparatively  short  tubular  glands  in 
the  small  and  in  the  large  intestines. 

(2)  Multilocular crypt: 

Anat. :  A  gland  in  which  the  sides  or  extremity  of 
a  simple  tube  or  sac  becomes  pouched  or  loculated. 
It  is  intermediate  between  a  simple  and  a  compound 
gland.  The  term  was  introduced  by  Quain. 

cryp'-ta  (pl.  cryptse) ,  s.   [Lat.] 

1.  A  rch. :  Any  long  narrow  vault,  whether  wholly 
or  partially  below  the  level  of  the  earth. 

2.  Anat.:  The  same  as  CRYPT,  2. 

3.  Bot.:  One  of  the  receptacles  of  oily  secretion  in 
the    leaves    of    the  Aurantiaceie    (Oranges),  the 
Myrtaceie  (Myrtle  blooms),  and  various  other  orders 
of  plants. 

Cryp'-tal,  a.  [Eng.  crypt;  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  a  crypt. 

"  The  use  of  the  cryptal  or  f  ollicular  secretion." — Dunglt- 
son,  in  Ogilvie. 

cryp-tan'-dra,  s  [Qr.  kryptos=biddon,  secret, 
and  anlr  (genit.  andros)  =  a  man  ;  by  botanists  used 
for  a  stamen.] 

Bot. :  An  Australian  genus  of  undershrubs,  order 
Rhamnacew.  They  look  like  heaths.  About  seventy 
are  known.  (Mr.  Carruthers,  in  Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*cryp'-«c,  *cryp-«ck,  *cryp-tlc-al,  a.  [Gr. 
kryptikos=&t  for  hiding;  krypto=to  hide.]  Hid- 
den, secret,  occult,  private. 

"  Speakers,  whose  chief  business  is  to  amuse  or  delight, 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  any  natural  order,  but  in  a 
cryptical  or  hidden  method  adapt  everything  to  their 
ends." — Watts. 

*cryp -tlc-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  cryptical ;-ly.]  In 
a  secret  or  occult  manner ;  secretly,  occultly. 

cryp'-tl-CUS,  s.  [Gr.  kryptikos=&t  for  conceal- 
ing; kryptd—to  conceal.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  TenebnonidiB. 

cryp  -tld-In,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  secret;  eidos— 
form  ;  and  suff.  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  Abase,  CuHnN,  homologous  with  clnno- 
lin.  Formed  in  the  fraction  of  tho  bases  from  coal- 
tar,  which  boils  at  274° . 


rwa  sertce'twf  i»  tiuouu  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  -~ 
is  of  a  fine  golden-green  color,  and  is  found  during 
July  on  the  flowers  of  some  composite  plants.  C. 
lineola  is  glossy  black,  the  elytra  red,  except  tho 
margin.  It  is  found  on  oaks  and  hazels. 

cr?p-t6-Clll  -11-dSB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  crypto- 
chilus  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Jdce.J 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Vandeee. 

cryp-t6-chi  -lus,  «.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  hidden, 
secret,  and  cheilos=&  lip.  So  named  because  the 
labellum  is  not  easily  seen  on  account  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  moutn  of  the  calyx.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Orchids,  the  typical  one  of  the- 
family  Cryptochilidse.  Cryptochilus  sanguinea  i» 
an  Indian  orchid  with  spikes  of  crimson  tubular 
flowers. 

crjfp-t6  cor-y  -ne,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  hidden, 
secret,  and  koryne=n  club.  So  named  from  the 
shape  of  its  flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Araceae.  Cryptocoryne  ovata  13 
used  to  bring  sugar  to  a  good  grain  when  it  is  too 
viscid,  and  cannot  be  made  to  granulate  properly 
by  the  application  of  lime  alone.  (Lindley.) 

crfp-tb-cSr-y-nS-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  crypto- 
coryn(e),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Araceas.  The  stamens  are  distinct 
from  the  pistils.  The  latter  are  several  in  number, 
whorled  round  the  base  of  the  spadix,  and  them 
combined  into  a  many-celled  ovary.  (Lindley.) 
[CBYPTOCORYNE.] 

cryp-t6-d8n  -tt-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kryptos=hiildeu, 
secret,  and  odmts  (genit.  odontos)—a  tooth.] 

ZoOl.  <K  Paloeont. :  In  Professor  Owen's  classi- 
fication, the  second  family  of  the  Anomodontia,  the 
fifth  order  of  Rep tilia  or  [Reptiles.  (Owen:  Palae- 
ontology, ed.  1860.) 

crfp  -t6-gam, «.   [CRYPTOQAMIA.] 

1.  Sing.:  A  plant  of  the  Linna?an  order  Crypto- 
gamia  (q.  v.). 

2.  PI.  (Cryptogams) :  The  English  name  of  Lin- 
neeus'  class  Cryptogamia  (q.  v.). 

"...  well-developed  cryptogams,  .  .  ." — Herbert 
Spencer:  Data  of  Biology,  §  22. 

cr^p-t8-ga  -ml-a,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  kryptos= hidden, 
secret,  and  gamos=a  wedaing,  a  marriage.] 

Bot.:  The  twenty-fourth  and  last  order  in  the- 
artificial  botanical  system  of  Linneeus.  The  class 
Cryptogamia  is,  however,  essentially  a  natural  one, 
the  only  question  'being  whether  it  should  not  bo 
divided  into  two.  It  corresponds  to  Lindley's 
Thallogens  and  Acrogens  taken  together.  Linnaeus 
divided  it  into  the  following  orders :  Filices,  Musci. 
Algee,  Fungi,  which  are  not  artificial  but  natural 
groups  of  genera. 

tcryp-t6-ga'-mI-aTl,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cryptogamiar 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -on.] 

Bot.  .-The  same  as  CBYPTOOAMIC  (q.  v.). 

crjp-t6-gain '-Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cryptogam(ia)t 
andEug.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  organs  of  reproduction  con- 
cealed, or  at  least  having  organs  of  reproduction 
the  precise  character  of  which  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand ;  pertaining  to  the  class  Cryptogamia  (q.  v.). 

iy  Much  light  lias  been  thrown  upon  the  nature  of 
the  organs  of  reproduction  in  the  Cryptogamia 
since  Linnffius  wrote,  but  the  term  Cryptogamic  is 
still  retained. 


boll     boy-     pout,    Jowl;    cat.    sell,     cnorus,     c,hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     vnls; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     -Won.     -sion  =  zhun.    -tlous,    -clous, 


sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shfis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


cryptogamist 

cr*p-tOg  -a-mlst,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  eruptogam(ia), 
and  rhiR.,  Jcc.,  *utt'.  -i*t.] 

Bot. :  One  who  studies  cryptogamic  botany. 

Cif  p-tog'-a-moiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cryptogam(ia) 
<q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -oiw.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  CRYPTOGAMIC  (q.  v.). 

crfp-tog'-a-mf,  «.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  crypto- 
garni ia)  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -y.~\ 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  cases  in  which  there  is 
obscurity  about  the  organs  and  methods  of  repro- 
duction of  plants.  The  term  is  used  only  of  the 
Cryiitogamia  (q.v.). 

"The  idea  of  cryptogamy  inspired  Timaeus  with  ideas 
of  loves  of  other  kind,  .  .  ."—Pennant:  Hist,  of  Vi'hite- 
Jbrd  ami  Holyicell  (1796). 

cryp-t6-gram  -ma,  «•  [Gr.  kryptos  =  hidden, 
secret,  and; gramma=a  written  character,  a  letter; 
or  from  gram»ie=aline.  So  called  from  the  con- 
cealed line  of  capsules.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  ferns,  order  Polypodiacew.  The 
sori  at  length  confluent  and  marginal.  Involucre 
formed  from  the  revolute  margins  of  the  pinnules. 
Cryptogramma  crispa  is  the  Curled  Rock-brake. 
The  sterile  fronds  are  bipinnate,  the  pinnules 
bi-tripinnatifid,  the  fertile  ones  are  tripinnate  below, 
bipinnate  above. 

crfp'-t6-graph,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  secret,  and 
/jrap/i«=a  writing ;  prapfco=to  write.]  A  system  of 
writing  in  secret  characters  or  cipher;  a  secret 
•writing ;  a  cipher. 

*crf  p-t5g'-raph-al,  "•  [Eng.  cryptograph;  -a!.] 
Secret,  occult. 

"...  neither  have  I  any  zeal  for  the  character,  as 
eryptograpKal  or  universal."  —  Boyle:  Works,  vol.  vi., 
p.  339. 

erf  p-t8g'-raph-8r,  s.  [Eng.  cryptograph;  -er.~\ 
One  who  writes  in  secret  characters  or  in  cipher. 

crfp-t6-graph'-lc,  erf p-to-graph  -Ic-al,  a. 
tGr.  Kryptos  =  secret,  and  graphikos  —  suited  for 
writing;  grapho=to  write.]  Written  or  writing  in 
secret  characters  or  in  cipher. 

"  A  cryptographic  machine  was  patented  I860."— Haydn: 
Dates  (ed.  1878),  p.  210. 

g'-raph-lst,  ».    [Eng.  cryptograph(y) ; 
he  same  as  CRYPTOGRAPHER  (q.  v.). 

erf  p-tSg'-raph-f,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  secret,  and 
graph,(=a  writing.] 

1.  The  art  or  system  of  writing  in  secret  charac- 
ters or  in  cipher. 

2.  Secret    characters,    cipher;    enigmatical  lan- 
.fruage. 

"...  the  strange  cryptography  of  Gaffarel  in  hie 
«larry  Book  of  Heaven."— Browne :  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  3. 

cryp-tb-hfp  -nus,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  hidden, 
secret,  and  ft;/pno«=sleep.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily Elateridie. 

erf  p'-t6-llte,  «.  [Ger.  kruptolith,  from  Gr.  kryp- 
ios=hidden,  secret,  and  lithos=stone.] 

Min.:  An  apparently  hexagonal  mineral,  occur- 
ring in  acicular  prisms  and  minute  grains.  Specific 
.gravity,  4'6;  color,  wine-yellow.  Transparent  to 
translucent.  Composition :  Phosphoric  acid,  27*37 ; 
protoxide,  either  of  cerium  or  of  didymium,  73'70 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  1'51.  Found  at  Arendal  in  Nor- 
-way,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in  Siberia.  It  is  very  closely 
akin  to  PHOSPHOCEBITE  (q.  T.). 

erf  p  -t6-llne,  erf  p-ti  li'-nite,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos 
=hidden,  secret,  linon= any  thing  made  of  flax,  a 
net,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  colorless  transparent  fluid,  resembling 
Brewsterlinite,  but  more  dense  than  that  species. 
It  is  found  in  cavities  of  crystals.  Index  of  refrac- 
tion, 1-2946.  Hardens,  when  exposed  to  the  sun, 
into  a  yellowish  transparent  resin.  (Dona.) 


erf  p-t5l -6-frf ,  8.  [6r.  fcrKp*os=secret,  and  logos 
=a  word,  a    discourse.]      Eni 


nigmatical  or  occult 
language. 

erf  p-tS-mor  -phlte,    s.     [Gr.    A;r«p(o»=hidden, 
cret,  and  morphe  =  form,  shape.    Tn  allusion  to 


sec 


the  impossibility  of  seeing  the  structure  unless 
with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  without  luster,  lying  between 
crystals  of  glauber  salts,  at  Windsor  in  Nova  Scotia. 
•Composition:  Boric  acid.  556;  lime,  16-7;  soda,  6-2; 
water,  21-5=100.  (Dana.) 

erf  p-t&-ne"-ma-ta,  «•  pi.  [Gr.  fcr#p?os=hidden, 
secret,  and  nemata,  pi.  of  n«ma=that  which  is  spun, 

Bot  .  :  Small  cellular  threads  produced  by  Crj-p- 
tostomata. 

erf  p-t6-ne  -mS-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cryptone- 
Tiiio  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  staff.  -ece.J 

Bot.:   A  sub-order  of  Algals  (Sea-weeds),  order 
•Ceramiacete.    The  frond  is  cellular,  favillidia  con- 
taining a  firm  mass  of  compact  granules  within  a 
elatinous  envelope.    Tetraspores  globose  or   ob- 
ong, formed  out  of  cells  of  the  circumference.   The 


ge 
lo 
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sub-order  is  a  large  one.  Among  the  genera  are 
Chondrus  and  Iridcea,  species  of  which,  abounding 
in  gelatine,  are  used  for  food. 

erf  p-t6-ne  -ml-a,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  hidden, 
secret ;  ji«»ia=that  which  is  spun,  yarn,  neij  =  to 
spin.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-order  Cryptonemew  (q.  v.). 

crfp-tb-ne-ml-a  -96-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cryp- 
tim<-jni(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecp.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Sea-weeds,  identical  in  its 
character  and  extent  with  the  sub-order  Crypto- 
nemeee  of  other  classifications.  [CEYPIOXEME.I:.] 

crfp-tS-pen-tam  -er-a,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  hid- 
den, secret,  and  pe?ifameres=in  five  parts.] 

Entom. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  Beetles 
ranked  by  Latreille  under  his  section  Tetramera  or 
Beetles,  with  four  joints  to  the  tarsi.  They  liave 
really  five,  but  the  fifth  joint  is  minute  and  con- 
coaled  within  the  one  adjacent  to  it. 

erf  p-t6-phag  -I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  crypto- 
phni/t  us),  and  Lat.  pi.  fern,  adj.  suil.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  \  family  of  Beetles,  order  Pentamera. 
They  are  minute  in  size,  and  are  beetles  found  in 
fungi. 

erf  p-toph'-a-gus,  s.  [Gr.  krypton  =  hidden, 
secret,  ana  phagein=to  eat,  or  its  root  (phag).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Cryptophagidee  (q.  v.). 

crfp-t6-phan'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  hidden, 
secret,  and  pftmno=to  bring  to  light,  to  make  to 
appear,  whence  phanos  =  light,  phane  =  a  torch, 

Chem.:  A  word  occurring  only  in  the  subjoined 
compound. 
cryptophanic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  dibasic  acid,  CsHgNOj,  which  occurs  in 
normal  human  urine.  The  acid  is  amorphous  and 
soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  The 
calcium  salt  is  crystalline.  Cryptophanic  acid 
reduces  alkaline  copper  solution. 

tcrf  p-t6-phy-tes.,  erf  p-t6-phy  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr. 
fcryp<os=hidden,  secret,  andphyta,  pi.  of  phyton=& 
plant.] 

Bot. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Cryptogams. 
[CRYPTOOAMIA.]  The  Latin  form  of  it,  Cryptophyta, 
was  introduced  oy  Link. 

crfp  -t5p-Ine,  *.  [Gr.  fcrvpro«=hidden,  secret; 
op  ion = poppy-j  uice  [Opirm] ,  and  Eng. ,  &c.,  suff.  -ine 

Chem.:  An  organic  base,  C2iH23NOo,  which  is 
found  in  opium,  about  one  ounce  in  a  ton.  It  is 
found  in  alcoholic  matter  liquid  from  which  mor- 
phine has  been  crystallized,  and  is  precipitated  by 
milk  of  lime,  and  purified.  Cryptopine  crystallizes 
from  hot  alcohol  in  colorless,  six-sided  short  prisms ; 
it  melts  at  217°.  It  is  a  strong  alkaloid,  and  forms 
crystalline  salts.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  yellow 
nitro-cryptopine ;  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  gives 
a  yellow  solution,  turning  violet,  then  dark  violet ; 
ferric  salts  give  a  beautiful  violet  color,  turning 
dirty  green  on  warming.  Cryptopine  .has  a  bitter 
taste.  Caustic  potash  precipitates  it  as  a  white 
amorphous  powder,  soluble  in  excess. 

erf  p-to-pbr  -«-cus  (Lat.),  erf  p-to-pbr -H-cS 
(Ital.),  s.  [Gr.  fcn/ptos=secret,  hidden;  Lat.p»r<i- 
cu»= a  portico,  &c7\  An  inclosed  gallery  or  portico, 
having  a  wall  with  openings  or  windows  in  it, 
instead  of  columns  at  the  side.  ( Weale.) 

Crfp-t6-pr8c'-t3.,  «.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  hidden, 
secret,  and  proktos  =  hinder  parts,  bottom  .  .  . 

ZoOL:  A  genus  of  mammals,  family  Yiverridse. 
It  has,  however,  the  retractile  claws  of  the  Felidee, 
with  which  it  is  a  connecting  link.  Cryptoprocta 
ferox  is  a  native  of  Madagascar. 

erf p-i,o-rhfnch  -I-des,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kryptos= 
hidden,  secret,  and  ryngchos=  snout.] 

Entom. :  According  to  Schoenherr,  author  of  an 
elaborate  work  on  the  Curculionidee,  this  is  a 
family  of  Rhyncophora.  It  contains  upward  of 
twenty  genera. 

crfp-tor'-nls,  8.  [Gr.  J:rvp<o8=hiddon,  secret, 
and  orm«=a  bird.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  birds,  apparently  allied  to 
the  Hornbills.  It  is  founded  on  ornithic  remains 
from  the  Upper  Eocene.  (Sicholson.) 

crfp-t6-8te  -gl-a,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  fcr#ptos=hidden, 
secret,  ands(enc=a  roof.] 

1.  Zo/il. :  A  family  of  Foraminifera  with  a  perfo- 
rate test,  in  the  classification  of  Reuss.    The  order 
does  not  figure  in  the  systems  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mr. 
Parker,  and  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  twining  Asclepiadaceae  with 
reddish-white    flowers   in   terminal   cymes.     Two 
species  are  known;  one  from  India,  the  other  from 
Madagascar. 


[CRYP- 


»cris-talle.. 
Sp.    it    Port. 


crystal 

erf  p-t&-stom'-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  fcr.vp(os=hiddon, 
«>crc't,  and  stumata,  pi.  of  «toma=mouth.] 

Bot.  :  Little  circular  nuclei  found  on  the  surtaco 
of  some  Algals.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

crfp-tb-tasn'-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  hidden, 
secret,  and  Lat.  taenia;  Gr.  romia=a  band,  a 

Jioi.:  A  genus  of  Umbelliferw.  Only  described 
species,  Cryptotcenla  canadensis,  known  in  its 
native  country  as  the  Honewort. 

crfp-t6-teVram  -er-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  krypto*= 
hidden,  secret,  and  ?e(nimerrs=quadrupartite, 
divided  into  four.]  [TETKAMEKA.]  , 

Entom.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Latreille  s 
section  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles).  They  are  called 
Trimera  because  they  have  apparently  only  three 
joints  to  the  tarsi.  The  term  Cryptototramera  im- 
plies that  there  is  a  fourth  jointconcealed,  as  is  tn 
case.  It  is  nearly  inclosed  within  thoadjacent  one. 

crfp-t&-the  -el-i,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  fcn/p(os=hidden, 
secret,  and  thcke=a  box,  a  chest.] 

Bot.  :  A  small  group  of  Muscaceas  (Mosses).  Type 
Spiridens. 

erf  p  tiir  -I-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cr«prur(u»), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.\ 

Ornith.  :  In  the  classification  of  Prince  Bonaparte, 
a  family  of  Gallinaceous  birds,  type  Crypturus 
(q.v.). 

erf  p-tur-1  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cryptur(us) 
(q.  v.),  and  fom.  pi.  adj.  sufr.  -t?wp.] 

Ornith.:    A   sub-family   of   Tetraonidie. 
TUBUS.] 

crfp-tiir  -us,  s.  [Gr.  fcri/p<os=hidden,  secret, 
and  oura=tail.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Gallinaceous  birds,  by  Swain- 
son  and  others  placed  under  Tetraonidoe,  and  by 
some  made  the  type  of  a  sub-family  Crypturinee, 
but  by  Prince  Bonaparte  elevated  into  a  family, 
Crypturidffi. 

*crf  s  -o-llte,  s.    [CHRYSOLITE.] 

*crf  s'-6  page,  s.    [CHRYSOPBASE.] 

crfs'-tal,    *cres-tel     »orls-tal, 
•crys-talle,  s.  &  o.     [Fr.   cristal; 
cristal,  from  Lat.  crystallum,  from  Gr.  krystallos 
ice,  crystal,  fcryos=ice.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  The  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it,  ...  "— 
Job  xxviii.  17. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  body  or  substance  resembling  crystal  in 
purity,  transparency,  or  brightness,  as  water. 
"...    the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas." 

Byron:  The  Oiaour. 
»(2)  PI.:  The  eyes. 

"  Therefore  caveto  be  thy  counsellor. 
Go.  clear  thy  crystals' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  8. 

t(3)  The  glass  of  a  watch-case. 

*(4)  It  is  used  by  Wycliffe  to  express  the  appear- 
ance of  frost. 

"He  sendes  his  cristal  [crystallum,  Vulg.  hoar-frost, 
A.  V.]  as  musselis."—  Wycliffe:  Ps.  cxlvii.  17. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.,  Min.,  cfrc.  .-  A  more  or  less  symmetrical, 
geometrical  solid,  commonly  bounded  by  plane  sur- 
faces, called   planes   or  faces.    Two  such  planes 
meeting  form  an 

edge.   The  terms    £    ^y     _^          a 

solid  angle,  base, 

apex,  prism,  pyr- 

amid,  Ac.,  used 

in  describing 

crystals,  are  used 

in     the    same 

senses  as  they  are 

in    geometry. 

[CHYSTALLOG- 

EAPHY.J  Crystals 

of  various    sub- 

stances   can    be 

produced  by  dis- 

solving them  in 

water,     alcohol, 

Ac.,  if  they  are 

soluble  in  one  or 

other    of    these 

liquids,  or  if  not  Forms  of  Crystals. 

then     by    fusing  1.  RegularDodecahedron.    2.  Crystal 

them  and  allow-       of  Copper.    3.  Crystal  of  Potassium. 

ing  them  to  cool      4.  Crystal  of  Amethyst. 

slowly.      In    the 

chemistry  of  nature  crystals  continually  occur,  and 

the  study  of  their  structure  and  the  laws  which 

have  operated  in    their  formation  constitute  the 

science  of  crystallography,  which  is  an   essential 

part  of  Mineralogy.    [CRYSTALLOGRAPHY.] 

2.  Glass-making:  A  peculiarly  pellucid  kind  of 
glass.    (Knight.) 


late     fat     fare      amidst     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    th§re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    pSt, 
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Crystal 


B.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Consisting  or  made  of  crystal. 
"Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  L»rjv<v,  1.'251. 

2.  Fig.:  Clear,  transparent  or  bright  as  crystal. 
Applied— 

(1)  To  water. 

".    .    .    in  the  crystal  spring  I  view  my  face." 

Pope:  Pastorals;  Summer,  27. 

(2)  To  the  eyes.  (Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2.1 

(3)  To  tears.    (Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  491.) 

(4)  To  hail-stones. 

"  The  crystal  pellets  at  the  touch  congeal. 
And  from  the  ground  rebounds  the  rattling  hail." 
Brookes:  Vniversal  Beauty,  bk.  ii. 

t  ^[  (1)  Iceland  crystal : 

Min  :  An  old  name  for  Iceland  Spar  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Bock  crystal:  A  general  term  for  quite  or 
nearly  colorless  quartz,  whether  in  distinct  crystals 
or  not.  Dana  makes  it  identical  with  ordinary 
crystallized  quartz.the  first  sub-variety  of  his  Pheno- 
crystalline,  or  Vitreous  varieties  of  Quartz. 

IT  Obvious  compounds:  Crystal  form,  crystal- 
girded. 

Crystal  Palace.  A  well-known  building  at 
Sydenham,  England,  for  public  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment, one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the 
suburbs  of  London.  The  Great  Exhibition,  opened 
by  Queen  Victoria  on  February  25,  1S51,  and  the 
great  promoter  of  which  was  Prince  Albert,  was 
held  in  Hyde  Park.  Important  as  it  was,  it  could 
not  be  allowed  to  occupy  that  site  permanently, 
and  on  October  11  it  was  closed  to  the  public,  and 
soon  afterward  emptied  and  taken  down.  A  com- 
pany formed  for  the  purpose  bought  the  materials, 
and  erected  on  a  site  obtained  in  perpetuity  at 
Sydenham,  in  Kent,  a  building  in  various  respects 
resembling  its  predecessor.  Both  were  built  mainly 
of  glass,  and  were  poetically  called  crystal  palaces. 
The  term  Crystal  Palacehas  now  become  the  every- 
day name  of  the  Sydonham  edifice,  and  has  to  a 
certain  extent  been  used  also  of  all  subsequent 
buildings  of  a  similar  kind  erected  throughout  the 
British  empire.  The  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace  was 
opened  by  Queen  Victoria  on  June  10,  1854.  The 
name  was  also  given  to  a  large  building  erected  in 
New  York  city  in  1853  for  exhibition  purposes, 
which  after  a  successful  career  of  five  years  was 
burned  in  the  year  1858.  Its  site  was  Reservoir 
Square. 

cry's-tal-hy-dra -tion,  s.  [Eng.  crystal,  and 
hydration.} 

Chem. :  The  formation  of  a  hydrate  which  is  also 
a  crystalline  body. 

".  .  .  the  temperature  of  the  salt  and  its  degree  of 
crystalhydrat  ion."— Proceedings  of  the  Physical  Society  of 
London,  pt.  ii.,  p.  81. 

cryV-tal-lIn,  *.    [Eng.  crystal;  suff.  -in.] 

Chem.:  An  albuminous  substance  contained  in 
the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye.  [GLOBULIN.] 

cryV-tal-llne,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  crystallines;  Gr. 
krystaUinos.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Literally: 

\.  Consisting  or  made  of  crystal. 

"  They  pass  the  planets  seven,  and  pass  the  nx'd, 
And  that  crystalline  sphere  whose  balance  weighs 
The  trepidation  talk'd,  and  that  first  moved. " 

Milton:  P.L.,  iii.  482. 

2.  Made  of  crystal  glass. 

"...  small  receivers,  blown  of  crystalline  glass." — 
Boyle. 

3.  Formed  by  crystallization. 

"...  their  crystalline  structure."  —  Whewell:  Hist. 
Sclent.  Ideas,  ii.  27. 

II.  Fig. :  Bright,  transparent,  pellucid,  or  clear  as 
crystal. 

"  He  on  the  wings  of  cherub  rode  sublime 
On  the  crystalline  sky,  in  sapphire  throned." 

Hilton:  I'.  L.,  vi.  772. 

B.  As  substantive : 

\.  Geol.  &  Min.:  Having  the  internal  texture 
which  regular  crystals  exhibit  when  broken,  i.  e., 
having  internally  a  confused  assemblage  of  ill- 
defined  crystals.  (Lyell.) 

^1  There  is  a  difference  between  crystalline  and 
crystallized,  the  latter  term  implying  that  the 
crystals  are  well  defined  and  of  regular  forms 
Loaf  sugar  and  statuary  marble  have  a  crystalline 
texture ;  rock-candy  and  calcspar  are  crystallized. 
(Lyell.) 

2.  Chemistry: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 

*(2)  An  old  term  for  aniline  (q.  v.). 

U  (1)  Crystalline  heavens: 

Ancient  Astron.:  Two  orbs  supposed  in  the 
Ptolemaic  system  to  exist  between  the  primum 
mobile,  or  first  power,  and  the  firmament. 

(2)  Crystalline  humor : 

Anat.:  The  same  as  CRYSTALLINE  LEXS  (q.  v.). 
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(3)  Crystalline  lens: 

Anat.:  A  transparent  solid  body  placed  behind 

the  iris  of  the  eye,  but  very  near  it.    It  is  sometimes 

ailed  simply  the  lens.    In  form  it  is  doubly  con- 


of  an  inch  across,  and  one-fifth  from  side  to  side.  It 
is  inclosed  in  a  transparent  elastic  membrane, 
called  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  Both  it  and  the 
imbedded  lens  are  very  transparent.  Around  the 
latter  is  an  annular  wreath  called  the  ciliary  liga- 
ment. The  Crystalline  Lens  is  called  also  the 
Crystalline  Humor. 

(4)  Crystalline  limestone : 

Geol. :  A  kind  of  limestone  of  Permian  age,  called 
also  Concretionary  Limestone.  Among  its  charac- 
teristic fossils  are  Schizodus  Schlotheimi  and 
Mytilusseptifer.  (Lyell.) 

(5)  Crystalline  rocks : 

Geol.:  A  term  often  applied  to  the  Plutonic  rocks, 
such  as  granite,  certain  porphyries,  and  also  to  the 
Metamorphic  rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  mica-schist,  &c. 
The  term  refers  to  the  fact  that  they  are  highly 
crystalline.  Their  structure  almost  necessarily 
leads  to  their  being  destitute  of  organic  remains. 
This  does  not  imply  that  they  were  laid,  down 
before  life  began  upon  the  planet,  for  even  in  the 
most  antique  examples  of  them  the  same  operation, 
or  series  of  operations,  which  rendered  the  rocks 
crystalline,  m  ay  have  destroyed  the  organic  remains. 
It  is  demonstrable  that  this  has  taken  place  in  cer- 
tain crystalline  rocks  of  comparatively  modern 
date.  Crystalline  rocks  wore  once  called  by  many 
primitive,  but  when  it  was  shown  that  some  of 
the  rocks  so  designated  had  been  deposited  in 
Secondary,  nay  even  in  Tertiary  times,  the  errone- 
ous designation  Primary  was  abandoned.  (Lyell.) 

(6)  Crystalline  schists: 

Geol.:  Metamorphic  rocks  of  crystalline  struct- 
ure, and  notably  gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende- 
schist,  statuary  marble,  clay,  slate,  chlorite-schist, 
&c.  (Lyell.) 

(7)  Crystalline  stylet : 

ZoGl. :  A  peculiar  transparent  glossy  body  on  the 
right  side  of  the  stomach  or  opening  into  it  in  some 
lamellibranchiate  bivalve  Mollusks.  Its  use  is 
unknown,  but  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward  conjectured  that 
it  may  be  to  crush  the  food  and  render  it  more  easy 
of  digestion. 

cry's  -tal-li§e,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CRYSTALLIZE.] 

cry's'-tal-lis.ed  (e  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CRYS- 
TALLIZED, u.] 

cry's  -tal-ll§-Iftg,  pt:  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CRYSTAL- 
LIZING.] 

cry's  -tal-llte,  s.  [Gr.  krystallos=crystn\,  and 
lithos=a  stone.] 

*Lithology :  A  name  given  to  whinstone,  cooled 
slowly  after  fusion. 

crys-tal-llZ'-SL-ble,  o.  [Eng.  cri/sialliz(e)  ;  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  crystallized  or  of  being  formed 
into  crystals. 

"...  the  crystallizdble  and  the  oily  portion  of  the 
fat."— Todd  <£•  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  86. 

cryVtaHIz-a'-tlon,  *chryVtal-liz-a'-tion,  s. 
[Eng.  crystalliz(e) ;  -ation.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The.  act  or  process  of  becoming  crystallized, 
"...     HaUy's  theory  of  crystallization."— Phillips: 

Mineralogy  (2d  ed.),  Pref. 

2.  The  body  formed  by  crystallizing. 

II.  Chem.,  Min.,dc. :  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 1— 
/.  e.,  the  act  of  assuming  the  crystalline  form  or  the 
state  of  being  in  that  shape.  As  a  rule,  bodies 
which  pass  slowly  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state 
tend  to  crystallize  before  the  process  is  complete. 
When  this  takes  place  with  a  generally  solid  body 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  then  crystallization  is  said  to 
take  place  by  the  dry  way.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  produced  during  the  slow  evaporation  of  a  salt 
in  solution,  it  is  said  to  bo  effected  by  the  moist 
way.  Sometimes  also  crystals  are  formed  when  a 
body  passes  from  the  gaseous  to  the  solid  state. 
This  is  the  case  with  iodine.  Nearly  all  substances 
will  crystallize  when  allowed  to  pass  slowly  into 
the  solid  state;  those  which  do  not  crystallize  are 
generally  of  very  complex  organization.  [CRYSTAL, 
CRYSTALLOGRAPHY.] 

H  Water  of  crystallization: 

Chem. :  Water  combining  with  a  saline  substance 
less  intimately  than  is  the  case  when  a  hydrate  is 
formed.  Still  it  has  to  do  with  the  geometric  figure 
of  the  salt.  It  is  easily  driven  off  by  the  application 
of  heat. 

cryY-tal-Hze,  *chry~s  -tal-lize,  i-.  t.  &  i.  [Eng. 
crystal;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  congeal  or  concrete  in 
crystals. 

"If  you  dissolve  copper  in  aquafortis,  or  spirit  of  nitre, 
you  may,  by  crystallizing  the  solution,  obtain  a  goodly 
blue."—  Boyle:  Works,  i.  607. 
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B.  Intrant.:  To  become  congealed  or  concrctni 
into  crystals ;  to  form  crystals. 

"Recent  urine  will  crystallize  by  inspissation." — Ar~ 
buthnot:  On  Aliments. 

cryV-tal-lized,  pa.  par  or  a.    [CRYSTALLIZE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

Chem.  and  Min. :  Existing  in  the  state  of  regular 
forms  or  crystals. 

U  Crystallized  tin-plate,  or  moire  metallique:  A. 
variegated  crystallized  appearance  produced  on 
the  surface  of  tin-plate  by  applying  to  it,  in  a  heated 
state,  some  dilute  nitres-muriatic  acid,  washing, 
drying,  and  coating  it  with  lacquer. 

crfs  -tal-llz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CRYSTAL- 
LIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  thff 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  forming  into 
crystals ;  crystallization. 

crfs-tal'-lp,  in  comp.    [Gr.  fcrj/s£uHos=crystal.  J 

crystallo-ceramic,  s.  A  kind  of  glass  incrusta- 
tion. It  consists  of  an  opaque  substance  imbedded 
in  a  mass  of  colorless  glass.  A  medallion  or  bas- 
relief  is  molded  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay,  and 
inclosed  between  two  pieces  of  soft  glass  in 
their  melted  state.  The  molten  glass  is  dropped 
upon  the  surface  of  the  medallion,  and  the  surface 
afterward  polished.  The  white  clay  seen  within  the 
clean  and  highly  refractive  glass  presents  an 
appearance  nearly  resembling  that  of  unburuished- 
silver. 

crystallo-engraving,  s.  A  mode  of  ornament- 
ing glassware  by  taking  impressions  from  intaglio, 
and  impressing  them  on  the  ware  while  casting, 
The  die  is  first  sprinkled  over  with  Tripoli  powder^ 
then  with  fine  dry  plaster  and  brick-dust,  and  then 
with  coarse  powder  of  the  same  two  materials ;  it  is" 
placed  under  a  press,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed 
to  the  action  of  water,  by  which  the  sandy  layers 
become  solidified  into  a  cast.  This  cast  thus  ob- 
tained is  placed  in  the  iron  mold  in  which  the  glass 
vessel  is  to  be  made,  and  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  vessel  so  produced ;  but  by  the  application  of 
a  little  water  tne  cast  is  separated,  and  leaves  an 
intaglio  impression  upon  the  glass  as  sharp  as  the 
original  die.  The  cake  thus  used  seldom  suffices  for 
a  second  impression. 

crfs-tal-l&-gen'-Ic,  cryVtal-l6-gen'-Ic-al,  «• 
[Eng.  crystallogen(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.l  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  crystallogeny ;  crystal-producing. 

"  The  crystallogenic  forces  that  produce  the  ryanose  of 
the  mine." — S.  Highley,  inCassell's  Technical  Educator,  pt. 
ii.,  p.  368. 

cryVtal-lOg'-en-f,  s.  [Gr.  fcn/stoHos=crystal; 
gennao= to  produce.]  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  formation  of  crystals. 

cry's-tal-log'-raph-er,  s.  [Eng.  crystallo- 
graphy) ;  -er.]  One  who  describes  or  investigates 
crystals  and  the  manner  of  their  formation. 

" .  .  .  the  chemist  and  crystallographer,  .  .  ." — E. 
Forbes:  Literary  Papers,  165. 

cryVtal-l&-graph -Ic,  crys-ta-l-lS-graph'-Ic- 
al,  a.  [Eng.  crystallo(/raph(y) ;  -ic;  -ica?.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  crystallography. 

"The  following  are  convenient,  simple  rules  for  use  in 
connection  with  crystallographic  measurements  and  cal- 
culations."— Dana:  Mineralogy  (5th  ed. ),  p.  xxviii. 

crys-tal-l&-graph  -Ic-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  crys- 
tallographical ;  -ly.'] 

1.  After  the  manner  of  a  crystallographer,  or  of 
crystallography. 

"...  crystallographically  speaking,  .  .  ." — int«- 
well:  Hist.  Sctentifx  Ideas,  p.  89. 

2.  By  crystallization. 

erf  s-tal-log  -raph-j?,  s.  [Gr.  !crystallos=crys- 
tal ;  grapM'—a  writing;  .grap/w)=to  write.]  The 
science  which  describes  or  delineates  the  form  of 
crystals.  In  A.  D.  1672,  Rom6  do  Lisle  published 
his  "Essay  on  Crystallography,"  but  the  honor  of 
being  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  science  is 
given  to  the  Abbe  Rene-Just  Hatty.  He  was  born  at 
St.  Just,  in  what  is  now  called  the  department  of 
Oise,  and,  among  other  works,  published  his  "Es- 
say on  the  Structure  of  Crystals,  in  1784,  as  also  his 
"Treatise  on  Mineralogy"  and  his  "Treatise  on 
Crystallography "  both  in  1822— the  year  of  his 
death.  His  view  was  that  all  the  varieties  of  crys- 
tals which  a  particular  mineral  may  assume  are 
derivable  from  one  simple  form,  which  is  taotype 
of  the  mineral.  That  form  ho  attempted  to  ascer- 
tain in  each  individual  case.  Essentially  the  same 
view  is  still  held.  Imaginary  lines  may  be  sun- 
posed  to  be  drawn  through  a  simple  crystal  longi- 
tudinally from  end  to  end,  transversely  from  side  to 
side,  or  in  either  of  those  ways,  or  obliquely  from 
angle  to  angle,  around  which  imaginary  lines  all  the 
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•particles  of  matter  composing  the  crystal  maybe 
supposed  to  arrange  themselves.  Such  imaginary 
lines  are  called  the  axes  of  the  crystal.  If  skillfully 
ohotten  they  become  somewhat  more  tlian  imaginary 
lines,  for  they  may  coincide  with  the  optical  axes 
of  the  crystal  if  it  possess  double  refraction.  Ac- 
cording to  thonumber,  relative  length,  position,  and 
inclination  to  each  other  of  these  lines  depends  the 
outward  form  of  the  crystal. 


. 

Dana  enumerates  the  following  "  systems  of  crys- 
tallization :" 

(1)  Having  the  axes  equal 

(2)  Having  only  the  lateral  a 
nal  and  Hexagonal  systems. 


Having  the  axes  equal  —  the  Isometric  system. 
l  axes  equal=  the  Tetrag- 
s. 

(3)  Having  the  axes  unequal=the  Orthorhombic, 
Monoclinic,  and  Triclinic  systems.  (See  these 
•words.) 

"  Instruction  in  crystallography  is  also  attainable."  — 
Phillipt:  Mineralogy  (2d  ed.),  Pref. 

crJs'-tal-KSld,  a.  &  s.  (Gr.  krystallos=crysta\, 
and  et<fos=appearance]. 

A.  As  adj.:   Having  the  form  or  likeness  of  a 
crystal. 

B.  As  substantive  (pi.)  : 

Physics:  Bodies  capable  of  crystallization.  They 
form  a  solution  free  from  viscosity,  are  always  sapid 
and  are  especially  endowed  with  the  tendency  to 
diffuse  through  colloids  (q.  v.).  [DIALYSIS.] 

*cr?s-tar-l6-man-$f,  a.  [Gr.  krystallos=a 
crystal,  and  manteia=divination,  prophecy.]  A 
method  of  divination  by  means  of  a  crystal  or  other 
transparent  body,  especially  a  beryl. 

erf  S-tal-lom'-et-r  f  ,  s.  [Gr.  krystallos=a  crystal, 
and  metron=a  measure.]  The  art  or  method  of 
measuring  the  forms  of  crystals. 

*cr?s-tal'-l&-type,  «.  [Gr.  fcrs«>fuHos=crystal, 
and  typo8=a  blow,  ...  a  stamp.]  A  photo- 
graphic picture  on  glass. 


,. ;,  s.  [Gr.  fcn/sfa»o«=crystal, 

and  logos=a  discourse.]  The  same  as  CEYSTALLOO- 
BAPHY  (q.  T.). 

*crj!s'-tal-lur-iy',  s.  [Gr.  fcrv8toHo8=crystal, 
and  ergoJt=work.J  Crystallization. 

Cr?S'-tal-w6rtS,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  crystal,  and  wort.'} 

Bot.:  A  name  given  by  Lindley  to  his  natural 
order  Ricciaceee  (q.  v.). 

cshat-rly-a,  s.    [KSHETBIYA.] 

cten-a-can -thus,  s.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  ktenos= a 
comb,  and  akantha=a  thorn,  a  prickle.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Placoid  fishes,  ichth y- 
odorulites  (spines)  of  which  have  been  found  in  the 
•Old  Red  Sandstone  and  tho  Mountain  Limestone. 

ctin-Iz'-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ktenizo  =  to  comb;  from 
kteis,  genit.  JMenos=a  comb.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  spiders,  family  Mygdalida?.  The 
species  are  of  large  size,  and  live  in  a  subterranean 
burrow  closed  by  a  trap-door.  Hence  they  are 
called  Trap-door  Spiders. 

cten-6-bran9h-I-a  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit. 
tze?io8=a  comb,  and  brangchion=  a  fin,  pi.  gills.] 

ZoOl.:  The  name  given  by  Van  der  HOven  to  a 
family  of  Mollusks  characterized  by  spiral  shells, 
in  the  last  turn  of  which  are  comb-like  branchiae. 
Example,  the  Whelk. 

cten'-b-cf  st,  s.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  ktenos=a  comb, 
and  kuftis= the  bladder,  .  .  .  a  bag.] 

ZoOl.:  The  organ  of  sense  which  exists  in  the 
•Ctenophora.  It  is  probably  the  auditory  one. 
(Xicholson.) 

ct8n-6-dac'-tf  1-US,  a.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  ktenos= 
a  comb,  and  daktylos  =  a  finger.  So  called  because 
tho  toes  are  pectinated  internally.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Rodentia,  family  Octodontidce. 
There  are  on  each  foot  four  perfect  toes  and  an  im- 
perfect thumb,  the  latter  destitute  of  a  claw.  Tho 
tail  is  short  and  hairy.  Masson's  Comb-rat  comes 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Excluding  the  tail, 
it  is  about  nine  inches  long.  It  is  akin  to  tho  lem- 
mings. 

cten-6-dlp  -t5r-ine,  s.  [CTENODIPTERIXI.]  An 
animal  belonging  to  tho  family  C'tenodipterini 
(q.  v.). 

"  .  .  .  unless  C«ratodus  be  a  Ctenodipterine." — Hux- 
ley. 

CtSn-6-dIp-ter-In'-l,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit. 
ktriu>s=a  comb;  Mod.  Lat.  dipterus  (q.  v.),  and 
masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -int.] 

Ichthy.  <£  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Crossopterygidae 
in  Professor  Huxley's  classification  of  these  fishes, 
but  which  may  be  a  section  of  tho  Dipnoi.  The 
dorsal  fins  are  two,  the  scales  cycloidal,  the  pec- 
torals and  ventrals  acutely  lobate,  tho  dentition 
<:tenodont.  It  contains  the  genus  Dipterus,  and 
perhaps  Ceratodus  and  Tristichopterus.  Dr.  Gftn- 
tlier  considers  the  first  two  genera  closely  akin,  but 
Dr.  Traquair  would  place  Tristichopterus  with  the 
cycliferous  division  of  the  Glyptodipterini.  Cera- 
todus has  also  been  found  to  be  closely  allied  to 
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Lepidosiren,  till  lately  considered  as  an  Amphibian. 
These  are  now  placed  together  in  the  order  Dipnoi, 
which,  however,  is  reduced  by  Gunther  to  the  rank 
of  a  sub-order  of  Ganoideans.  The  genus  Dipterus, 
the  typical  genus  of  the  order,  is  of  Devonian  age. 

cten'-6-dont,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  ktenos^a 
comb,  and  odous,  odontos—  .  .  .  tooth.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  ctenoid  teeth. 

fB.  Assubst. :  An  animal  with  ctenoid  teeth. 

Cten-6  don  -tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  ktenos 
=  a  comb,  odous,  genit.  odontos  —  a  tooth,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Algals,  order  Ceramiacese,  tribe 
Cryptonemea?. 

cten'-6-dus,  s.    [CTENODONTID^:.] 

1.  Palceont.:    A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  probably 
belonging  to  the  order   Dipnoi,    and  the   section 
Ctenodopterini. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Ctenodontidee  (q.  v.). 

Cten'-61d,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ktuix.  genit.  ktenos=a 
scale,  and  e('do8=form.J 

A.  As  adjective : 
Ichthyology  and  Palceontology: 

1.  Comb-shaped,  pectinated;  toothed  like  a  comb, 
or  having  such  a  structure  in  some  of  its  parts. 

"In  the  tertiary  limestones  of  Monte  Bolca  there  are 
numerous  Ctenoid  Ichthyolites." — 3Iantell:  Fossils  of  the 
British  Museum  (1851),  p.  440. 

2.  Containing    species   with    toothed   comb-like 
scales. 

"  Fossil  fishes  of  the  Ctenoid  Cycloid,  and  Placoid 
orders." — Mantell'  Fossils  of  the  Britisli  Museum,  p.  440. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Ichthyology  and  Palceontology : 

1.  (Sing.) :  A  fish  of  the  order  of  Ctenoids  [2]. 

2.  (PI.  Ctenoids) :  An  order  of  fishes  founded  by 
Agassiz   for  those  families    which   have  ctenoid 
scales  (q.  y.).    It  is  one  of  four  orders  into  which 
Agassiz  divided  fishes,  founding  his  classification 
on  the  character  of  the  scales.    The  fossil  Ctenoids 
first  began  in  the  Cretaceous  formation,  those  from 
the  slate  of  Glaris  being  the  most  ancient  known. 
They  abound  in  the  white  chalk  of  the  South  of 
England,  and  in  that  of  Germany.    Almost  all  the 
genera,  however,  of  this  age  are  extinct.    Ctenoids 
go  on  through  the  whole  Tertiary  period,  and  are 
numerous  in  the  modern  seas. 

TI  Ctenoid  scales: 

Ichthy.  c&  Palceont. :  Scales  formed  of  plates 
which  are  toothed  or  pectinated  on  their  posterior 
margin  or  edge  like  a  comb.  As  the  scales  are  im- 
bricated, tho  lower  over  the  upper,  like  slates  on 
the  roof  of  a  house,  the  toothed  margins,  which 
alone  are  presented  to  the  touch,  make  the  scales 
feel  very  rough.  Example,  the  Perch. 

Cten-61d  -8-1,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  ktenoi=a 
comb,  eido8=form,  and  Lat.  m.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«i.J 

Ichthy.  dt  Palceont.:  One  of  four  orders  into 
which  Agassiz  divided  the  class  of  Fishes.  It  con- 
sists of  those  which  have  ctenoid  scales.  Orders 
founded  on  a  single  character  are  generally  arti- 
ficial, and  this  is  no  exception  to  tne  rule.  It  is, 
however,  useful  for  palteontological  purposes,  inas- 
much as  scales  are  often  the  only  remains  found  of 
certain  fishes.  It  is,  therefore,  retained  provision- 
ally for  the  classification  of  some  fragmentary 
exuvia?,  but  the  zoologist  is  prepared  to  re-classify 
each  species  when  more  of  it  is  found.  The  Ctenoi- 
dei are  now  merged  in  the  Teleostean  order. 

Cten-61d  -I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.,&c.,  ctenoid;  i  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -an.] 
Ichthyology  and  Palceontology : 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  any  fish  of  the  order 
Ctenoidei  or  to  that  order  itself ;  a  fish  with  ctenoid 
scales. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing.:  A  fish  covered  with  toothed  or  pecti- 
nated scales. 

2.  Pi.:  The  order  Ctenoidei  (q.  v.). 

"The  Ctenoidians  first  appear  in  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tion."— Mantell:  Fossils  of  the  British  Museum,  p.  440. 

Cten'-6-m^S,  s.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  fcfenos=a  comb, 
and  mys=a  mouse.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  rodent  animals,  family  Octo- 
dontidffi.    The  toes  are  five  on  all  the  feet,  the  inner- 
most one  much  shorter  than  the  others.     The  best 
known  species  is  Ctenomys  magellanicus.    Tho  body 
is  brownish-gray,  tinged  with  yellow ;  its  length.7'/j 
inches  without  the  tail ;  tho  latter  2?a  inches.     Tho 
animal  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  on  the  plains  north  of  tho  Rio  Colorado, 
&c,,  where  it  lives  in  burrows. 

2.  Palceont. :    Mr.   Darwin   found    a    species   of 
Ctenomys  in  a  cliff  of  red  earth  of  Pliocene  ago  at 
Bahia  Blanca,  in  the  Argentine  Confederation,  on 
the  east  coast  of  South  America. 


cuban 

Cten-6ph'-8r-gi,  s.pl.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  ktenos— a 
comb,  and  phtira,  neut.  pi.  of  phoros= bearing,  car- 
rying; p/ioreo=to  bear,  to  carry.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Actinozoa,  consisting  of 
marine  animals  which  swim  by  means  of  cteno- 
phores.  [('TENOPHOEE.]  The  body,  which  is  gelat- 
inous_  and  transparent,  is  generally  more  or  less 
oval  in  form.  Most  of  the  species  have  a  pair  of 
very  extensible  filiform  tentacles.  There  are  two 
tribes,  Eurystomata  and  Stenostomata,  the  first 
containing  the  family  Beroida?,  and  the  second  the 
families  Saccatsa,  Lobatse,  and  Taeniatee.  The  Cten- 
ophora are  found  in  all  seas. 

Palceont.:  The  Ctenophora,  being  soft-bodied, 
have  left  no  traces  which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  rocks. 

cten-oph'-or-al,  a.  [Eng.  ctenophor(e) ;  -a!.] 

ZoOl.:  Pertaining  to  a  ctenophore  or  to  cteno- 
phores. 

ctenophoral  canals,  8.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  Longitudinal  vessels  coinciding  in  their 
course  with  the  locomotive  bands  in  one  of  the 
Ctenophora. 

cten  -o-phbre,  s.  [CTENOPHOEA.] 

ZoOl.:  A  band  of  cilia  arranged  in  combJike' 
plates.  Such  an  apparatus  is  used  by  the  Cten- 
ophora for  swimming  purposes.  [CTENOPHOEA.] 

cten-os'-t6-ma,  s.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  ktenos=& 
comb,  and  8foma=moutn.l 

Entoni. :  A  genus  of  Cofeoptera,  family  Cicinde- 
lidee.  The  species  are  from  South  America.  The 
best  known  is  Ctenostoma  macilentum,  from  Buenos 
Ayres. 

Cten-6s-tom'-a-ta,  s.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  fcteno8=a 
comb,  and  stomata,  pi.  of  sfoma=mouth.]  [CTEN- 
OSTOMA.] 

ZoOl. :  A  sub-order  of  marine  Polyzoa,  order  Gym- 
nolcemata.  It  consists  of  animals  in  which  the 
cells  arise  from  a  common  tube,  and  the  closure  of 
the  mouths,  which  are  terminal,  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  fringe  of  hairs,  from  which  the  name  of 
the  order  is  derived.  Tho  consistence  of  the  cells 
is  horny  or  fleshy. 

Cu.  [The  first  two  letters  of  Lat.  cuprum=cop- 
por.] 

Chein. :  The  symbol  for  the  metallic  element  cop- 
per. 

cub(l),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  refers  to  Fr. 
cm'6=a  cub,  a  whelp,  and  compares  Wei.  cena»i=a 
whelp ;  Gael.  cuain=&  litter  of  whelps.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  young  of  certain  animals,  as  of  a  dog, 
a  lion,  a  bear,  a  fox ;  a  puppy,  a  whelp. 

"  I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look,    .    .    . 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear." 

Shakesp.:  Her.  of  Yen.,  ii.  1. 

1[  In  the  following  Waller  applies  the  word  to  the 
young  of  a  whale. 

"One  as  a  mountain  vast,  and  with  her  came 
A  cub,  not  much  inferior  to  his  dam." 

Waller:  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  87. 

2.  Fig. :  A  young  boy  or  girl.    (Used  in  contempt 
or  aversion.) 

"O  thou  dissembling  cub!  what  wilt  thou  be 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case?" 

Shakesp..-  Twelfth  Night,  v.  L 

*cub-drawn,  a.    Sucked  by  cubs. 

"  This  night  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch." 
Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  Hi.  L 

cub-hood,  8.  The  time  during  which  an  animal 
is  a  cub  or  young. 

"  The  numerous  teeth  and  jaws  in  the  cave,  ranging 
from  cub-hood  to  old  age." — Ii".  Boyd  Daw/fins:  Early  Man 
in  Britain  (1880),  p.  177. 

*ciib  (2),  8.    [A  variant  of  coop  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  stall  for  cattle. 

"  And  why  are  they  not  turned  out  of  theyr  cubbes,  if 
vowes  may  not  be  broken?" — Confutation  ofK.  Shaxton.  H. 
vi.  b.  (1646). 

2.  A  press,  a  cupboard. 

"The  great  leidger-book  of  the  statutes  is  to  be  placed 
in  archivis,  .  .  .  not  in  any  cub  of  the  library." — 
Archbishop  Laud:  Chancellorship  at  Oxford,  p.  132. 

*cub(l),v.  t.  [CUB(1),8.]  To  bring  forth.  [Ap- 
plied in  contempt.) 

"Cu&b'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid." 

Dryden  •  Persius,  sat.  V. 

*cub  (2),  V.  t.  [ClTB(2),s.]  To  shut  up  or  con- 
fine ;  to  coop  up. 

"To  be  cubbed  up  on  a  sudden,  how  shall  he  be  per- 
plexed, what  shall  become  of  him?" — Burton:  Aunt,  of 
Melancholy,  p.  163. 

c.u.b.  An  abbreviation  for  cubic.  (Everett:  Illus- 
trations of  the  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units,  1875). 

CU'-ban,  8.     [Ger.  cuban,  from  Cuba,  where  it 
occurs.] 
Min.:  The  same  as  CCBANITE  (q.  v.). 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    th§re;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t, 
or,  '  wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mate,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rCle,    full;     try,    Syrian,     as,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


cubanite 
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cubital 


CQ  -ban-lte,  -s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cuban,  from  Cuba, 
anil  suff.  -iti-  (Min.)  (q.  v.).]  [CUBAN.] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  cleaving  in  cubes.  It 
is  a  bronze  or  brass-yellow  color,  with  a  dark-reddish 
bronze  or  eveu  a  black  streak.  The  hardness  i^  1 ; 
the  specific  gravity  4-4'l  or  4'2.  Composition  :  Sul- 
phur, 39-01-39-57  ;  iron,  37-10-42-51 ;  copper,  lS-23-22'96. 
It  occurs  at  Barracano  in  Cuba.  (Dana.) 

*CU-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  cubatio,  from  cwbo=to  lie 
down.]  The  act  or  state  of  lying  down. 

*cu'-ba-t6r-jf,  a.  [Lat.  cubatum,  sup.  of  cubo— 
to  lie  down.]  Recumbent,  reclining,  lying  down. 

CU'-ba-tttre,  s.  [Fr.  cubature,  an  irregular  forma- 
tion, on  the  modefof  quadrature.  (Littre.)] 

Geom.:  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  finding 
exactly  the  solid  contents  of  any  proposed  body  by 
reducing  it  to  a  cubo  of  equivalent  bulk. 

•cubbed  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CUB  (1),  «.] 

*ciibbed  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CUB  (2), «.] 

*cub  -blftg  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CtTB  (1),  c.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  bringing  forth. 

cub  -blng  (2),pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [GuB  (2),  v.'] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  shutting  or  cooping  up. 

cub-bridge-head,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

\nut. :  A  partition  across  the  forecastle  and  half- 
-deck  of  a  ship, 

cub  -bf .  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  cub  (2),  s. :  -».] 

A.  As  adj.:  Narrow,  close,  conttned, cooped  up. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  narrow,  close  or  confined  place, 
cubby-hole,  «.    The  same  as  CUBBY  (q.  v.). 
cube,  s.  &a.    [Sw.  hub;  Dan.  cubus ;  Dut. &  Ger, 

kubus=n  die,  a  cube,  a  cubic  number;  Wei.  cub=e. 
mass,  a  heap,  a  cubo ;  Fr.  cube;  ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port. 
cubo;  Lat.  cubus,  all  from  Gr.  &M&os=acnbe.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Geom.:   A  solid  figure  contained  by  six  equal 
squares ;  a   regular  hexahedron.    From    the  sim- 
plicity of  its  form  it  is  the  unit  for  measuring  the 
con  tents  of  other  solids.  [CCBATCRE,  CUBIC.]  Cubes 
are  to  each  other  as  the  third  power  of  any  of  the 
lines  inclosing  their  sides. 

2.  Arith.:  The  third  power  of  a  number;  a  num- 
ber multiplied  by  itself,  and  the  product  multiplied 
again  by  the  original  number ;  thus,  125  is  the  cube 
of  5,  for  itis=5X5X5. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  In  any  way  pertaining  to  or  standing  in  a  geo- 
metrical or   arithmetical   relation    to   a   cube   in 
either  of  the  senses  described  under  A.    [CUBE- 
ROOT.] 

2.  Cubical.    [CUBE-OBI-:,  CUBE-SPAH.] 

1f  (1)  Duplication  of  the  cube :  [DUPLICATION.] 

(2)  Leslie's  cube : 

Nat.  Phil. :  A  cubical  canister  filled  with  hot 
water,  designed  to  be  used  in  experiments  on  the 
reflection  of  heat, 

cube-numbers,  cube  numbers,  s.  pi. 

Arith. :  Numbers  produced  by  the  multiplication 
of  three  equal  factors ;  thus,  2x2X2=8. 

Tf  Series  of  cube-numbers : 

Arith.:  1  no  cubes  of  the  natural  numbers  taken 
in  order— viz.,  1,  8,  2",  64, 125,  &c. 

cube-ore,  cube  ore,  s.  [Named  from  the  cubical 
claavageof  the  crystals.]  The  samo  as  PHAEMA- 

•COSIDEEITE  (q.  V.). 

cube-root,  cube  root,  s. 

Arith.,  Alg.,  &c.  (of  a  given  number  or  quantity) : 
A  number  or  quantity  which  twice  multiplied  by 
itself  will  have  for  the  double  product  that  given 
number  or  quantity.  Thus  the  cube  root  of  8  is  2, 
because  2X2X2  will  make  8.  Similarly,  3  is  the  cubo 
root  of  27,  and  4  of  64. 

cube-spar,  cube  spar,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Anhydrite,  whicli  is  pseudo- 
morphous  in  cubes  after  rock-salt, 

cube,  v.  t.    [From  cube,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  raise  a  number  or  quantity   to    the  third 
pmvor. 

2.  To   ascertain   or   work  out  the   cubical   con- 
tents of. 

"  .  .  .  other  kinds  of  material  which  are  taken  by  the 
-cubic  foot  or  yard,  the  three  dimensions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  being  multiplied  together,  and 
the  cubical  contents  obtained;  such  work  is  said  to  be 
cubed." — W.  Tarn,  in  Cassell's  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii., 
p.  366. 

cu-beb,  cu-bebs.  s.  [Dut.  kubeber;  Qer.kubebe; 
Fr.  cubebe ;  Prov.  &Sp.  cubeba;  Port,  cubebns :  Ital. 
kubebe;  Low  Lat.  cubeba;  Pers.  kababah;  Hind. 
kftbaba;  Arab,  kababat;  corrupted,  according  to 
iindlicher,  from  Arab.  rhababath=the  Butcher's 
Broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus).] 


1.  not.:  The  small  spicy  berry  of  the  plant  or 
plants  described  under  CUBEBA  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pliarin.:  Cubeba.    The  dried  unripe  fruit,  of 
Cnhi-tut,  iiflirinftlis.    Cubt-bs  has  a  warm  camphor- 
aceous  taste  and  peculiar  odor.    The  volatile  oil 
extracted  from  it  is  colorless,  boiling  at  about  260°. 
Cubobs  is  used  in  the  former  tincluro,  and  the  oil 
is  also  used  to  arrest  abnormal  discharges  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  urethra  and  the  bladder. 

"Aromatics,  as  cubebs,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs,  are 
usually  put  into  crude  poor  wines,  to  give  them  more  oily 
spirits.' —Jf/oyer;  On  the  Humors. 

cubebs  camphor,  s. 

Chem. :  The  volatile  oil  of  cubebs,  after  rectifi- 
cation with  water,  deposits  this  compound  in 
rhombic  crystals,  melting  at  67°,  and  distilling  at 
150°  without  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  a  brown  resin. 

cu-be'-ba,  s.    [CUBES.] 

Rot. :  A  genus  of  hypogynous  Exogens,  order 
Piperacese,  tribe  Piperidee.  The  flowers  are  dios- 
cious,  invested  by  sessile  bracts ;  the  fruits  con- 
tracted at  the  base  into  what  look  like  pedicels. 
They  are  found  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  ripe  fruits 
of  Cubeba  officinalis  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  also 
those  of  C.  canina  and  C.  Wallichii,  constitute  the 
cubebs  of  the  shops.  The  first  of  these  named 
species  is  a  native  of  Java. 

CU -beb-ene.  s.  [Eng.  cubeb;  and  suff.  -ene 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.:  Ci-,H>4.  An  oil  isomeric  with  oil  of 
cubebs,  from  wnich  it  is  obtained  by  distillation 
with  sulphuric  acid.  Cubebone,  heated  to  280°  with 
fifty-six  parts  of  concentrated  hydriodic  acid, 
yields  pentane,  CsHp;  decane,  CioHsj:  pentade- 
cano,  Ci5H32,  and  an  oil  volatilizing  at  about  360°. 

CQ  beb-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  cubeb;  -ic.] 

cubeblc  acid,  .-•. 

Chem.:  A  resinous  bibasic  acid,  CisH^OT,  melt- 
ing at  45°.  It  is  obtained  from  the  ethereal  extract 
of  cubebs.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether ;  it  forms  salts  with  the  alka- 
lies which  are  soluble  in  water.  Cubebic  acid  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  crimson  color. 

CU-beb  In,  «.    [Eng.  cubeb ;  -in.] 

Chem. :  CasH.^Oio.  A  crystalline  substance  ob- 
tained by  exhausting  with  alcohol  the  pulpy 
residue  left  after  the  preparation  of  the  essential  oU 
of  cubebs.  Cubebin  crystallizes  in  small  white 
needles,  melting  at  120".  Strong  sulphuric  acid 
gives  with  cubebin  a  bright  red  color,  which  after- 
ward changes  to  crimson. 

cubed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CUBE,  v.] 

cu -blc,  *cu'-blck,  cu-blc-al,  a.  [Fr.cubique; 
Sp.  cubico;  Port,  cubico;  Ital.  cubico;  Lat.  cubi- 
cus,  all  from  Gr.  kubikos=cubic,  from  fcufeos=cubo.] 

I.  Ord,  Lanr/. :  Pertaining  in  any  way  to  a  cube ; 
shaped  like  a  cubo.    [II.  1.] 

"  Far  otherwise  the  inviolable  saints, 
In  cubic  phalanx  firm,  advanced  entire." 
Milton:  P.  L,,  vi.  ~ 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.  (of  solid  figures) :  Consisting  of  a  cube ; 
having  the  properties  of  a  cube. 

2.  Arith.  <6  Alg.  (of  numbers  or  quantities) :  Ex- 
isting as  or  containing  the  third  power  of  one  or 
more  numbers  or  quantities. 

3.  Crystallog.  <£  Min.:   Monomotric  or  tessaral. 
[CUBOID.] 

IT  (1)  Cubic  equation : 

Alg.:  An  equation  in  which  the  highest  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity  is  a  cubo. 

(2)  Cubic  foot: 

Geom.:  A  solid  of  the  form  of  a  cube,  measuring 
a  foot  each  way,  or  the  equivalent  in  solid  contents 
of  such  a  body. 

(3)  Cubic  number: 

A  rith. :  A  number  produced  by  multiplying  a  num- 
ber by  itself,  and  then  the  product  by  the  original 
number  again  ;  or  produced  by  multiplying  a  square 
number  by  its  root.  It  is  now  called  also  a  Cube 
number. 

(4)  Cubic  quantity : 

Alg.:  The  third  power  in  a  series  of  continued 
geometrical  proportionals,  as  <r:'  in  the  series  a. 
aA  a3,  &c. 

CU  -blc-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric:  A  very  fine  kind  of  shalloon.  (Ogilvie, 
old  ed.) 

cu  -blc-al,  a.    [CUBIC.] 
Cubical  system : 


isometric  system 


Cryslallog.:  A  system  in  which  the  axes  are  rect- 
angular. It  is  now  merged  in  the  isoi 

(q.  v.). 

•cu-blc-al-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  cubical;  -ly.]  So  as 
to  raise  a  number  to  a  cube. 

*cu -blc-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cubical;  -ness.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  cubical. 


cu -bl-Clte,  s.  [Ger.  cubizit.  Named  from  its 
cubical  cleavage.] 

Min.:  The  samo  as  AN  ALCITE  or  AN  ALCIME  (q.v.). 

CU'-bl-cle,  s.  [Lat.  cubiculum.]  A  portion  of  a 
large  dormitory  or  bedroom  partitioned  oil  so  as  to 
make  a  separate  sleeping  apartmont.  In  many 
schools  the  dormitories  are  arranged  upon  the 
cubicle  system. 

*CU-bIC'-U-lar,  o.  [Fr.  cubiculaire;  Ital.  cubic- 
olare  —  ti  groom  of  the  chamber,  from  Lat.  cubicu- 
iarius=pertaining  to  a  chamber,  from  cubiculum= 
a  sleeping-place :  cubo=to  lie  dpwn.J  Belonging  or 
pertaining  to  a  chamber  or  cubicle. 

".  .  .  the  inseparable  cubicular  companion  the  king 
took  comfort  in." — Howelli  Letters,  iv.  16. 

•cu-blC'-U-la-ry1,  a.  [Eng.  cubicular;  -y.)  Fit- 
ted for  the  posture  of  lying  down  or  reclining. 

"Custom,  by  degrees,  changed  th«ir  cnbic.vlury  beds 
into  discubitory,  .  .  ." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

CU  -bl-cule,  «.  [Lat.  cubiculum.]  A  bod-cham- 
ber, a  chamber. 

*CU-bIc'-u-16,  s.  [Lat.  cubiculum.]  Acubicule; 
a  bed-chamber. 

"We'll  call  thee  at  the  mibiculo:  go."—Shakesp.:  Twelfth 
Night,  iii.  2. 

cub -I-form,  a.  [Lat.  cubus=a  cube,  and  forma 
=  form,  appearance.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of 
a  cubo. 

CU-W-18,  s.    [Lat.] 

Masonry:  The  ground-work,  or  lowest  course  of 
stones  in  a  building. 

CU'-bIl-6se,  s.  [Lat.  cubile=a  couch,  a  bed,  from 
cu6o=to  lie  downj  and  Eng.  suff.  -ose.\ 

Chem. :  A  constituent  of  the  edible  birds'  nests  of 
India,  having  the  properties  of  neutral  albumin- 
oids. 

ctt-blt,  tcu-bite,  s.  &a.  [In  Port,  cubito;  Ital. 
cubito,  from  Lat.  cubitum,  cubitus=(\)  the  elbow, 
(2)  (of  length)  an  ell,  a  cubit:  Gr.  kubiton=the 
elbow.  A  Sicilian  Doric  word.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang,  dk  Scrip.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  forearm,  the  ulna,  a  bone  of  the 
arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

2.  Measures :  A  measure  of  length,  usually  from 
the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  but  to  a 
certain  extent  varying  in  different  countries. 

(1)  The  Hebrew  cubit:  This  was  called  ammah, 
according  to  Gosenius,  from  em=mother,  as  if  the 
forearm  were  the  mother  of  the  arm,  though  others 
take  it  from  the   Egyptian   mahe  =  cubit,  which 
occurs  in  Coptic  as  mahi.    It  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  of  the  ark  (Gen.  vi.  15, 
Ac.),  the  deluge  waters  Jvii.  20),  the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxvi.,  xxvii.),  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vi.  2),&c. 
The  cubit  varied  in  length,  so  that  it  was  needful  to 
define  which  one  was  meant;  thus  there  are  the 
cubits  of  a  man  (i.  e.,  apparently  of  a  full  grown 
man),   as   if  there   had   been  other  cubits,  viz., 
measured  on  boys.    The  great  cubit  of  Ezok.  xli.8, 
is  literally  a  "  cubit  to  the  joint,"  and  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  cubit  and  a  handbreadtnof  Ezek. 
xl.  5 ;  besides  which  the  length  of  tho  cubit  evidently 
varied  at  different  periods  of  Jewish  history,  if;  as 
is  believed,  the  "first"  measure  of  2  Chron.  iii.  3, 
means  the  first  in  point  of  time,  that  length  which 
had  become  obsolete  before  the  Chronicles  wore 
penned.    Arbuthnot  considered  the  Hebrew  cubit 
twenty-two  inches.    This  must  have  been  the  larger 
cubit ;  the  ordinary  one  was  probably  only  eighteen 
inches. 

(2)  Roman  cubit:   Arbuthnot  considered  this  to 
be  seventeen  and  a  half  inches. 

(3)  English  cubit:  Arbuthnot  considered  this  to 
be  eighteen  inches  (a  foot  and  a  half).    Lindley 
defines  a  cubit,  when  used  as  a  moa_sure  of  length 
in  botanical  books,  as  "seventeen  inches,  or  the 
distance  between  the  elbow  and  the   tip   of   the 
fingers." 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  cubit  in  either  of  the 
senses  denned  under  A. 

cubit-arm,  s. 

Her. :  An  arm  cut  off  at.  the  elbow,  represented  as 
part  of  a  crest. 

cubit-bone,  s. 

Anat,  <t  Ord.  Lang.:  The  bone  described  under 
Cubit  II.  1. 

"The  cubit-bone  of  the  bold  Centaur  broke." 

Dryden:  Oi'irf's  Metamnrph.,  bk.  iii. 

CU'-blt-al,  a.  &s.    [Lat.  cubitalis.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Containing  or  of  the  length  of  a 
cubit, 

"...  they  appeared  in  a  cubital  stature." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Anat.:  Pertaining  to  the  cubit  or  ulna. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  sleeve  for  tho  forearm  from  the 
elbow  to  the  hand. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph -- f. 
-clan,      -tian    -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.    •  bel,     del. 


cubital 
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cubital  artery,  s. 
Anal.:  The  uluar  artery, 
cubital  nerve,  *. 
Ann  I.:  The  uluar  nerve. 

»cu  -blt-ed,  a.  [Eng.  cubit;  -«d.]  Having  the 
mt'aMirt'  of  a  cubit. 

"The  twelve-cuoited  man,  as  Jacobus  a  Vorapine  meas- 
ureth  his  length,  .  .  ."— Sheldon:  Miracles  a/ Antichrist, 
p.  SOS. 

CO  -blt-us,  «.    [Lat.] 

Aunt. :  The  forearm,  from  the  elbow  to  the  hand. 

CUb -less.  a.  [Eng.  cub;  -less.  ]  Without  or 
deprived  of  ner  cubs. 

SQ  -b6-,  in  compos.  [Lat.  cubus;  Or.  fcu6os= 
ie,  a  cube,  and  o  connective.]  Approaching  the 
form  of  a  cube.  [CUBE.] 

1T  It  may  be  the  first  or  the  last  word  in  a  com- 
pound, as  cubo-cuneiform,  calcaneo-cuboid. 

cube-cube,  i. 

Math.:  The  square  of  the  cube  or  the  sixth 
power  of  a  number. 

cubo-cubo-cube,  ». 

Math. :  The  cube  of  the  cube,  or  the  ninth  power 
of  a  number. 

cubo-cuneiform,  a.  Partly  cubical,  partly 
cuneiform  or  wedge-shaped. 

if  Cubo-cuneiform  articulation : 

Anat. :  An  articulation  formed  by  cartilaginous 
surfaces  which  connect  the  cuboid  and  the  external 
cuneiform  bone  of  the  lower  limb. 

cubo-dodecahedron,  8. 

Geom.  A  Crystallog. :  A  combination  of  the  cube 
and  the  dodecahedron. 

cubo-octahedral,  a. 

Geom.  *  Crystallog.:  Combining  the  forms  of  the 
cube  and  of  the  octanedron. 

cubo-octahedron,  .«. 

Geom.  &  Crystallog. :  A  combination  of  the  cube 
and  the  octahedron. 

cub'-61d,  a.  &  s.  [Or.  fcuio«=a  cube,  and  eidos  = 
form,  shape.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Anat.  (Gen.):  Resembling  a  cube  in  form. 
"It  deviates  from  the  cuboid  form." — Quain.-  Anat.  (8th 
ed.),  i.  116. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  CUBOID  BONE  (q.  v.). 
•'The  outer  side  of  the  third  cuneiform  articulates  by  a 

smooth  flat  surface  with  the  cuboid." — Quain:  Anat.  (8th 
ed.),  i.  116. 

IT  Cuboid  bone  : 

Anat. :  A  bone  somewhat  cubical,  but  partly  also 
pyramidal  in  form,  situated  at  tho  outer  side  of  the 
foot  between  the  calcaneum  and  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metatarsal  bones. 

cu-chun-chiil  -If,  cuichunchulli,  s.  [A  Peru- 
vian word.l 

Bot. :  A  plant,  lonidium  microphyllum,  belonging 
to  the  order  Violacese.  It  is  a  violent  purgative 
and  emetic,  and  is  said  to  be  a  cure  for  Elephantia- 
sis tuberculata.  It  is  used  also  as  a  substitute  for 
ipecacuanha. 

cuck,  r.  /.  [CiJCEOp.]  To  cry  cuckoo.  ( Crqu- 
hart:  Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii.) 

CUCk  -en-w6rt,  s.  [From  A.  S.  cicen=a  chicken, 
ami  Eng.  suff .  -wort  (q.  v.) .]  A  name  for  duckweed, 
Stellaria  media.  (Scotch.) 

Cuck'-Ing,  s.  [From  the  sound.]  The  sound 
emitted  by  the  cuckoo. 

" .  .  .  clucking  of  moorfowls,  cocking  of  cuckows, 
.  .  ."—Vrquharl:  Rabelais,  iii.  106. 

*cuck'-Ing-st6ol,  'cooking-stoole,  *cucking- 
stoole,  *cucking-stol,  *cucke-stole,  *cuk- 
Btolle,  Irak-stole,  'coking-stole,  s.  [Ic*l.  kuka 
=togo  to  stool,  fc«A-r=dung,  ordure,  and  Eng.  s<oo(.] 
A  kind  of  chair,  used  anciently  in  England  and 
Scotland  for  the 
punishment  of 
scolds  or  refrac- 
tory  women, 
or  dishonest 
tradesmen.  The 
culprit  was 
placed  in  the 
chair,  there  to 
be  hooted  and 
pelted  at  by  the 
mob.  It  was 
sometimes  used 
as  a  ducking- 
stool  (q.  v.).  It 
was  in  common 
use  up  to  tho 
seventeenth 
century.  Cham- 
bers says  that 
one  was  used  at  kingston-on-Thames  as  lato  as  A.  D. 
1745,  and  one  at  Cambridge  till  1780.  Townsend 
states  that  a  woman  was  punished  by  means  of  the 


Cucking-stool. 


cucking-stool  at  the  former  place  in  1801.    Many 
cucking-stools  are  still  in  existence.    It  was  called 
also  goging-stool.  trebucket,  castigat/iry,  or  tum- 
brel ;  and  the  term  cucking-stool,  the  etymology  of 
which  had  become  unintelligible  to  the  common 
people   before  the  apparatus  itself  ceased  to  be 
used,  was  corrupted  into  ducking-stool. 
"  These  mounted  on  a  chair-curule, 
Which  moderns  call  a  cuckino-stool." 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

cuck  -old,  *cocke-wold,  *coke-wold,*cok  olde, 
*kuk-wald,  *kuke-weld,  *koke-wold,  s.  [The  d 
is  excrescent,  the  true  form  being  ooiJbZ,  extended  to 
cokolde  in  the  "Coventry  Myst.,"  p.  120.  From  O. 
Fr.  coucol,  a  fuller  form  of  Fr.  couco«=a  cuckoo, 
from  Lat.  cuculus=a  cuckoo  (q.  v.).  (Skeat.)  The 
derivation  refers  to  the  fact  of  tho  cuckoo  laying 
her  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds.] 

1.  The  husband  of  an  adultress ;  one  whoso  wife 
is  unfaithful. 

"  Were  you  the  clerk  that  is  to  make  me  cuckold  f" 
Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Ven.,  v.  1. 

2.  A  plant,  the  Burdock,  Arctium  lappa. 
CUCkOld-dock,  s.     A  name  given  to  tho  plant 

Arctium  lappa. 

cuckold-maker,  s.  One  who  has  criminal  inter- 
course with  a  married  woman. 

"...    either  young  or  old, 
He  or  she,  cuckold  or  cuckiilrl-tnaker." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

cuckold-tree,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  Acacia  cornigera,  a  South  American  tree. 

2.  An  East  Indian  variety  of  the  Acaciadahlia,  or 
Thorn-bearing  Acacia. 

cuckold's  buttons,  s.  The  fruit  of  Arctium 
lappa. 

cuckold's  cut,  s.  In  Roxburghshire,  Scotland, 
the  first  or  uppermost  slice  of  a  loaf  of  bread  ;  tho 
same  with  the  Loun's-piece. 

cuckold's-knot,  s. 

Naut. :  [CUCKOLD'S-NECK.] 

cuckold's-neck,  s. 

Nnut.:  A  knot  by  which  a  rope  is  secured  to  a 
spar,  the  two  parts  of  the  rope  crossing  each  other, 
and  seized  together. 

*cuck'-61d,  v.  t.    [CUCKOLD,  «.] 

1.  To  make  a  man  a  cuckold  by  criminal  inter- 
course with  his  wife. 

2.  (Of  a  wife) :  To  wrong  a  husband  by  nnchastity. 

"  But  suffer  not  thy  wife  abroad  to  roam. 
Nor  strut  in  streets  with  amazonian  pace; 
For  that's  to  cuckold  thee  before  thy  face." 

Dryden:  Juvenal's  Satires. 

*cuck  -61d-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CUCKOLD,  t\] 
*cuck'-61d-Ize,  v.  t.    [Eng.  cuckold;  -ize.]    To 
make  a  cuckold  of ;  to  cuckold. 

*cuck'-61d  iz-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  cuckoldiz(e) ;  -ing.'] 
Having  a  tendency  to  make,  or  promoting  the  mak- 
ing of,  cuckolds. 

"  Can  dry  bones  live  ?  or  skeletons  produce 
The  vital  warmth  of  cuckoldizing  juice  ?  " 
Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  pt.  ii.    (Latham.) 

*CUCk  -old-1? ,  a.  [Eng.  cuckold;  -lu.']  Like  a 
cuckold;  mean-spirited,  cowardly,  sneaking. 

"Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave  '."—Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wires,  ii.  2. 

*CUCk -61d-6m,  s.    [Eng.  cuckold ;  -dom.] 

1.  The  act  of  adultery. 

"  .  .  .  conspiring  cuckoldom  against  me." — Dryden: 
Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

2.  The  state  of  being  cuckolded. 

"It  is  a  true  saying,  that  the  last  man  of  the  parish 
that  knows  of  his  cuckoldom  is  himself." — Arbuthnot: 
John  Ball.  • 

*Cuck  Old-rf,  s.  [Eng.  cuckold;  -ry.~]  The  sys- 
tem or  practice  of  making,  or  of  being  made,  cuck- 
olds. 

"  How  would  certain  topics,  as  aldermanity,  citckoldry, 
have  sounded  to  a  Terentian  auditory."— Lamb:  Essays  of 
Elia,  Pop.  Fall. 

CUCk'-ol-dJ5,  a.    The  same  as  CUCKOLDLY  (q.  v.). 

CUCkoldy-burs,  s. pi.  The  fruit  of  the  Burdock 
{Arctium  lappa). 

cuck  60, 'coccou,  *cockou,  "cocow,  *cocowe, 
*CUKkow,  *CUCkO,  s.  [Imitated  from  the  note  of 
the  bird,  as  it  is  in  many  other  languages.  In  Sw. 
kuku;  Dut.  koekoek;  tier,  kuckuck;  N.  L.  Ger.  kuk- 
kuk  ,*  O.  L.  Ger.  cuccuc ;  Wei.  cwcw ;  Gael.  citacA, 
cuthag;  O.  Fr.  &  Prov.  cogul;  Fr  coucou;  Sp. 
cuclitlo;  Port,  euro;  Ital.  cuccu,  cuculo;  Lat.  cucu- 
lus ;  Gr.  kokkux,  from  kokku,  the  bird's  cry.  though 
used  only  as  an  adv.=now,  quick ;  Pol.  kukulka, 
kukaicka;  Hind,  koel,  kokiia;  Sans,  kokila.  Cf. 
also  A.  S.  geac,  go3c;  Sw.  gOk;  Dan.  giog;  Icel. 
gaukr ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gouch ;  O.  H.  Ger.  kouch.]  [GAWK, 
GO\VK.] 


A.  An  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Sing.:  Cuculus  canorus,   a  well-known  bird. 
The  head  and  upper  parts  are  of  dark   ash,  the 
throat,  the  under  side  of  the  neck  and  fore  part  of 
the  breast  of  a  paler  ash  or  brown,  the  rest  of  the 
breast  and  the  belly  white,  with  transverse  undu- 
lating black  lines,  tho  quill  feathers  with  white  on 
their  inner  webs,  the  tail  ash,  white,  ami  black 
commingled,    feet 

yellow;  length, 
fourteen  inches. 
The  common 
cuckoo  arrives  in 
Northern  climates 
in  April,  from 
Northern  Africa 
and  Asia  Minor, 
its  note  ("  cuc- 
koo ")  being  wel- 
comed as  the  har- 
binger of  spring. 
It  remains  only 
till  about  the  end 
of  June.  It  feeds 
chiefly  on  cater- 
pillars. It  builds 
no  nest  of  its  own, 
but  deposits  its 
egg  in  the  nest  of  Cuckoo, 

t  n  e  hedge-spar- 
row, the  water-wagtail,  the  yellow-hammer,  or  sim- 
ilar birds.  When  the  egg  is  hatched  the  young 
cuckoo  unceremoniously  pushes  out  of  the  nest  the 
actual  offspring  of  the  foster  parent,  to  which  she 
herself  looks  for  nurture. 

"  To  left  and  right 
The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills." 

Tennyson:  The  Gardener's  Daughter. 

(2)  PI.:  The  English  name  for  the  family  Cucul- 
idfie,  the  sub-family  Cuculinae,  or  tho  genus  ( 'uculus. 
(See  those  words.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  term  of  jesting  or  of  contempt  used  for  an 
individual. 

"  Prince  JI.  Why  what  a  rascal  art  thoa  then,  to  praise 
him  so  for  running  ! 

Falstaff.  O'  horseback  yecuckoo;  but  afoot  he  will  not 
bndge  a  foot."— Shakesp.:  Henri/  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  ii.  4. 

(2)  An  appellation  applied  to  a  member  of  Con- 
gress who  supports  tho  policy  of  the  President  in 
any  and  every  emergency.    The  word  was  first  used 
in  its  present  sense  at  the  special  session  of  the 
Fifty-third  Congress,  convened  on  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1893,  for  the  purpose  of  repealing  tho  silver 
purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  July  14, 1890. 
The  appellation  originated  with  Senator  Morgan, 
of  Alabama,  who, in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  likened 
the  unswerving  supporters  of  the  President  to  the 
"  cuckoo  "  in  the  great  clock  at  the  White  House, 
which,  whenever  the  clock  strikes  the  hours,  pops 
out  and  apparently  cries,  "  cuckoo!  cuckoo!  " 

"  The  tone  of  the  talk  of  the  cuckoos,  as  those  who 
defend  the  administration  through  thick  and  thin  are 
called,  is  exceedingly  unfriendly." — Washington  Dispatch 
in  Chicago  Daily  Record,  Jan.  8,  1894. 

II.  Scrip.:  Tho  Cuckoo  of  Scripture,  Heb.  schach- 
haph.  Lev.  xi.  Iti  and  Deut.  xiv.  15.  The  Septuagint 
translators  render  it  laros,  and  the  Vulgate  has  it 
/aru£,  both  signifying  a  gull. 

B.  As  ad}. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling the  bird  described  under  A. 

11(1)  Ground  Cuckoos : 

Ornith. :  The  English  name  of  the  Saurothcrina?, 
a  sub-family  of  Cuculidee. 

(2)  Hook-billed  Cuckoos: 

Ornith.:  The  English  name  of  the  sub-family 
Coccyzinse. 

(3)  Lark-heeled  Cuckoos: 

Ornith.:  Tho  name  for  the  genus  Centropus, 
which  is  ranked  under  the  family  Cuculidse  and  the 
sub-family  Coccyzinee.  They  have  the  claw  of  the 
hind  toe  long,  as  in  tho  larks,  whence  their  English 
name.  They  are  called  also  Pheasant  Cuckoos  from 
having  lengthened  tails. 

(4)  Pheasant  Cuckoos:  The  same  as  Lark-lieeled 
Cuckoos  (q.  v.). 

(5)  Typical  Cuckoos: 

Ornith.:  A  book-name  for  tho  sub-family  Cucu- 
linte. 
IT  Obvious  compound :  Cuckoo-like. 

CUCkOO-babies,  s.    Arum  maculatum. 

cuckoo-bees,  K.  i>t.  Bees  of  the  family  Andrenidse 
and  the  genus  Nomada.  They  are  socalled  because 
instead  of  making  nests  of  their  own  they  deposit 
their  eggs  in  tho  cells  of  other  bees.  They  are 
elegant  in  form  and  brightly  colored.  (Dallas.) 

cuckoo  bread  and  cheese,  cuckoo's  bread 
and  cheese,  s.  Oxalis  acetosella. 


fate     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,  '  wbre,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,    cub,    ciire,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    03  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


cuckoo-buds 


cuckoo-buds,  «. 

'  Liulv-Mti 
And  ('in' 


fl  I'idbosiis  (7). 
*  all  lily  white, 
ixnt*  of  yellow  hue." 
ki'sp.:  Luce's  Lilbor's  Lost,  T.  2. 


CUCkOO-ClOCk,  s.  A  clock  in  which  the  hours  arc 
sounded  by  wind  proceeding  through  reeds  which 
simulate  tho  voice  of  tho  bird  after  which  it  is 
uanied. 
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cQ-CQ  -jus,  s.    [From  c iicty'o,  a  Brazilian  woid= 
n  Buprcstis  beetle.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Hcrtlrs,  tlir  typical  one  of 
the  family  Cucujicte. 

*Ctt    cule.s.    [Lat.  cucullus=:\  hood,  ii  cowl.]    A 
monk's  hood. 

"  Cotta,  perplex' d  with  's  wife,  a  <•)/<•»/«  bought, 
That  dying  he  might  die  no  cuckold  thought.1' 

Owen;  Epigrams  Envli»linl  \  IKi'i  i.     l,.Var«s.) 


_.  -  .  •.  .  4  i/irfu:   c,piyrtiin»E,iiyufi"ii  \ivtij.     \i.i*»co./ 

Cuckoo-flies,    s.    r>l.      A   name   often    piven    to  ,  .  , 

ic  braienoDterous  insects  called  Iclmeumonides,       CU-cai  -I-das,  s.  pi.   [Lat.  cucul(us),  and  fern.  pi. 

adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Ornith.:    A  family  of  Scansorial  Birds.    The  bill 

is  generally  slender,  with  the  upper  mandible  curved 

and  notched  at  the  tip ;  the  tail  is  long  and  rounded. 

There  are  two  toes  before  and  two  behind,  which  are 


when  hatched  give  egress  to  predatory  larvse,  which 
devour  the  insects  which  sheltered  them  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  their  existence. 

cuckoo-flower,  *cuckow-flower,  s.  Various 
plants,  (1)  Orchis  mascula.  (2)  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi, 
(;j)  (.'tinlamine  pratensis,  (4)  Arum  macuhttiun,  (61 
Ant  nnniencmorosa.  Other  plants  are  locally  called 
Cuckoo-flower.  In  the  following  example,  Messrs. 
Britten  and  Holland  believe  No.  4  (Arum  macula- 
turn)  to  bo  tho  one  intended. 

"  Where  peep  the  pnpinjr  speckled  cuckoo-flowers, 
Prizes  to  rumbling  schoolboy^  vacant  hours." 

Clare  :  Poenin,  p.  8. 

*~  The  same  botanists  believe  that  Nares  is  not 
correct  in  supposing  the  cuckoo-flower  of  Shake- 
speare's King  Lear  to  be  the  cowslip. 

"  Nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds,    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  4. 

*|  It  is  doubtful  which  are  Wordsworth's  and 
Tennyson's  Cuckoo-flowers. 

"Here  are  daisies,  take  your  fill! 
I'an-i'^  and  the  cuckoo-flower." 

Wortisvjorth:  Foresight. 

"And  by  the   meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint  sweet 
cuckoo-flowers."  Tennyson;  Slay  Queen. 

CUCkOO-gllliflOWCr,  s.    Lychnis  floscuculi. 
CUCkOO-hOOd,  s.     Centaurea    cyanus.     (Scotch.) 
(Brown,  MS.;  Britten  <&  Holland.) 

cuckoo-meat,  cuckoo's-meat,  s.    Oxalis  acet- 

osella, 

CUCkOO-orchiS,  s.     Orchis  mascula. 

cuckoo-pint,  *cucko-pintell,  *cockow-pin- 
lell,  .-.  Arum  maculatum. 

"...  the  root  of  the  cuckoo-pint  wae  frequently 
scratched  oat  of  the  dry  banks  of  hedges,  and  eaten  in 
severe  unowy  weather."  —  White:  Jfat.  Hist.  Selborne, 
let.  xv. 

cuckoo  -sorrel,  s.    Oxalis  acetosella. 

CUCkOO-spice,  «.    Oxalis  acetosella* 

cuckoo-  spit,  8. 

1.  Zoology  : 

(1)  A  secretion  from  the  froghopper,  often  seen  on 
plants.    It  contains  the  larva  of  the  insect. 

(2)  The  insect  producing  it.    [Cuckoo-spit  frog- 
hopper.] 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Car  'damine  pratensis  ,  because  the  food  of  the 
insect  described  under  No.  1  is  often  upon  it. 

(2)  Arum,  maculatum.    (Mascal:  Government  of 
Cattle  ;  Britten  &  Holland.) 

*$  Cuckoo-spit  froghopper  :  A  homopterous  insect, 
Aphrophora  spumaria}  which  secretes  the  cuckoo- 
spit  as  a  protection  to  its  larvae. 

cuckoo's  mate,  cuckoo's  maid,  s.  A  name  given 
to  the  wryneck,  from  its  appearing  about  the  same 
time  as  the  cuckoo. 

*cuck  -6t,  «.  [Prob.  from  cuckold  (q.  v.)-]  A 
cuckold. 

"You  dolt,  you  asse,  you  cuekot." 

Randolph:  Amyntas  (1640).     (Nares.) 

*cuc-quean,  *cuck-qu€an,  a.  [COCKQUEENE, 
COT^UBAN.]  A  woman  whose  husband  is  false  to 
her. 

*'  Now  [he]  her,  hourly,  her  own  cucquean  makes." 

B.  Jonson;  Epigram,  26. 


*ciic  -quean,*cuck  -queane,  v.t. 
To  make  a  cucquean  of. 
"  Came  I  from  France  queene  dowager,  quoth  she,  to 

pay  so  deere 

For  bringing  him  so  great  a  wealth,  as  to  be  cuck- 
queaned  heere." 

Warner:  Albion's  Engl.,  viii.  41. 

CU-cu  -bal-us,  s.  [Altered  from  Gr.  kakos=b&d, 
and  bolos—a.  clod  or  lump  of  earth.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Caryophyllaceep, 
tribe  SUeneee.    Calyx  campanulate,  petals  deeply 
cleft,  stamens  10,  styles  3,  fruit  a  globular  berry 
black  when  ripe.    Cucubalus  baccifer  is  a  native  of 
Continental  Europe. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Jelly-fishes. 

CU-cu  -JI-d88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cucuj(us),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -tdce.T 

Entom.  ;  A  family  of  Beetles.  Sharp  enumerates 
fifteen  species. 


Jaurot'hermie  (Ground  cuckoos),  (5)  Indicatorines 
(Honey-guides). 

CU-CU-ll'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cucuKus),  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  sub-family  of  Cuculiilfe. 
The  wings  are  pointed,  the  nostrils  circular,  the  bill 
slender,  convex  above ;  the  tarsus  very  short. 

CU-Cul-lSB'-?.,  «.    [From  Lat.  cucullus=&  cowl.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Mollusks,  family  Arcadee.  The 
shell  is  subquadrate.ventricose;  the  hinge  teeth  few 
and  oblique,  parallel  ateachendwith  thehingeline. 
Two  recent  species  are  known,  from  Mauritius, 
Nicobar,  and  China ;  and  240  fossil  ones,  the  latter 
from  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks. 

cu-cul-lar  -Is,  «.    [From  Lat.  cucullue=&  hood.] 

Anat. :  Another  name  for  the  trapezius  muscle. 
[TEAPEZITS.] 

cu  -cfil-late,  cu  -cul-lat-Sd,  a.  [Lat.  cucullatus 
= hooded ;  cucullus— a  hood,  a  cowl.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Hooded,   covered    as   with  a  hood   or   cowl; 
cowled. 

"  They  are  differently  cueullated,  and  capuched  upon 
the  head  and  neck." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors 

2.  Having  the  shape  or  resemblance  of  a  hood  or 
cowl. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Formed  like  a  hood,  as  a  cucullate  leaf  or 
nectary.    Aquilegia  vulgaris  is  an  example. 

2.  Entom.:  Applied  to  the  prothorax   of  insects 
when  elevated  into  a  kind  of  hood  which  receives 
the  head. 

CU  -oil-late-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  cucullate;  -ly.]  In 
manner  or  shape  of  a  hood  or  cowl. 

cucullately  saccate,  a.  Having  a  form  between 
eucullate  and  saccate  (q.  v.). 

*cu  -culled,  a.    [Lat.  cucullus=et  hood,  a  cowl.] 
Hooded. 
"  With  hys  venym  wormes,  hya  adders,  whelpes,  and 

snakes, 

Hya  cuculted  verrayne  that  unto  all  myschiefe  wakes." 
Sale:  Kynye  Johan,  p.  93.     (.Vares.) 

cu-cul-11-form,  a.  [Lat.  cucullus=&  hood  or 
cowl,  and/orma=form,  appearance.] 

Bot . :  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  hood 
or  cowl.  (Baffaur.) 

cu-cul  -14s,  «.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  hood,  a  cowl,  as  worn  by  monks. 

2.  Bot . :  A  hood  or  terminal  hollow. 
CU'-CU-lus,  8.    [Lat.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cucn- 
lidte  and  the  sub-family  Cuculinee.  The  bill  is 
broad  at  the  base,  the  upper  mandible  is  obsoletely 
notched,  the  culmen  convex,  the  nostrils  circular, 
the  wings  long,  pointed,  the  third  quill  longest ;  the 
tarsus  very  short.  The  species  inhabit  the  Old 
World.  Cucului  canorus  is  the  Common  Cuckoo 
(q.v.). 

cu  -cum-ber,  "cocumber,  *cucumer,  «.  [From 
O.  Fr.  cmicombre;  Mod.  Fr.  concumbre;  Prov. 
cogombre;  Sp.  cohombro;  Port,  cogombro;  Ital. 
cocomero;  Dut.  komkommer;  G-er.  kukumer;  all 
from  Lat.  cucumis  (ace.  cucumerem').'} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  A  Bot.:  Cucumis  sativus.  It  has 
yellow  unisexual  male  and  female  flowers  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaf  stalks.  The  leaves  are  large,  the 
firms  weak  and  trailing.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South 
of  Asia  and  of  Egypt.  For  its  early  use  in  Egypt 
see  2.  It  is  mentioned  by  Virgil.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  common  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  A.  D.  1327-1377.  Having  gone  out  of 
culture  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses  it  was  re-intro- 
duced under  Henry  VIII.  from  the  Netherlands, 
between  1B09  and  1547,  probably  about  1538.  From 
the  mother  country  the  cucumber  was  brought  to 
this  country,  where  it  forms  an  important  product, 
both  as  a  fresh  food  and  for  pickling  purposes. 
"  How  cucumbers  along  the  surface  creep, 
With  crooked  bodies  and  with  bellies  deep." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia?.  182. 


cucurbitaceous 

2.  Scrip.:  The  word,  a  plural  <<no,  is  Holircw 
qisMtfiit.  which  sivms  properly  translated  curnni- 
hcrs  (  Numb.  xi.5.  Isa.i. 8).  In  Arabic  tue  cucumber 
j.-  ^till  called  kislui. 

If  (1)  Bitter  cucumber :  Cucumis  coloci/nlhin. 
2)  Globe  cucumber:  Cucumix  prophetarum. 
s    M/nlras cucumber:  Oucumismaderaepcttamu. 
t    Snake  cucumber:  Cucumis Jlexuosus. 
Sfi-fn'itt  cm-umhcr:  Cucumis  anttuitui*. 
fii/iiirtin:/  or   Kiiirtini/    cucumber:    Ecnaliutii 
aijreytf  (Moinurilica  Elaterium). 
cucumber-root,  s.    The  genus  Medeola. 
cucumber-tree,  s.    (1)  Magnolia  acuminata,  (2) 
M.  Frazeri. 
CU  -Cum-bSrts,  «.  p(.    [Eng.  cucumber,  and  suff. 

Bot. :  A  name  which  has  been  proposed  for  the 
order  Cucurbitaceee  {q.  v.). 

cu-cu  -mi-form,  s.  [Lat.  cucumis=&  cucumber, 
and/orma=form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or  shape 
of  a  cucumber ;  cylindrical  and  tapering  toward  the 
ends. 

cu  -CU-mls,  s.    [Lat. =the  cucumber  (q.  T.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitacese,  tribe  Cucurbiteee. 
The  stigmas  are  divided  into  3 ;  ovary  3  or  6-celled  ; 
fruit  internally  pulpy,  and  many  seeded;  the  seeds 
with  a  thin  margin.  Cucumis  sativus  is  the  cucum- 
ber (q.  v.),  C.melothe  melon,  C.  citrullus  the  water- 
melon, C.  colocynthisthe  colocyntb.  C.  hardwickii 
and  C.  pseudocolocunthis,TKit\i  some  other  species, 
are  powerfully  cathartic ;  the  melon,  C.  me/0,  and. 
C.  utilisslmus,  are  much  less  so.  The  species  furnish 
the  most  useful  hydragogues  and  cathartics  in  the* 
pharmacopeia,  the  one  most  used  being  elatorium. 

CU-CU-ml  -t§B,  «.  [Lat.  cucumis,  and  Lat.  suff. 
-ttes.l 

Palceo-botany :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants,  appar- 
ently allied  to  Cucnmis,  occurring  m  the  London 
Clay  (Eocene)  of  Sheppeyt 

cu-ciir  -bit,  fcu'-cur-blte,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  cucur- 
bit a— &  gourd.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  earthen  or  glass  vessel  used  in  distillation, 
and  having  a  rounded  shape  like  a  gourd ;  hence 
the  name.    It  contains  the  liquid  to  be  distilled, 
and  is  crowned  by  the  alembic.    [ALEMBIC.] 

"  I  have  for  curiosity's  sake  distilled  quicksilver  in  a 
cucurbite." — Boyle:  On  Colors. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.  Cucurbits} :  The  name  given  by  Lind- 
ley  to  the  order  Cucurbitaceee  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj.:    Pertaining   to   a   cucurbit;    gourd- 
shaped. 

"  Let  common  yellow  sulphur  be  put  into  a  cucurbtte 
glass,  upon  which  pour  the  strongest  aqua  fortis." — 
Mortimer. 

CU-cftr'-bl-ta,  8.  [Lat.  cucurbita=&  gourd.] 
Bot. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  order  Cucurbita- 
cecB.  The  flowers  are  monoBcious ;  the  corolla  cam- 
pannlate,  yellow ;  the  petals  united  together,  and 
found  also  in  the  calyx,  stamens,  &c.,  in  three 
bundles ;  stigmas  three,  thick  and  two-lobed ;  fruit 
three  to  five-celled ;  seeds  ovate,  compressed ;  the 
margins  but  slightly  tumid.  Cucurbita  pepo  is  the 
Pumpkin,  Pumpkin  Gourd,  or  Pompion  Gourd  ;  (7. 
ovifera  succada  is  the  Vegetable  Marrow  or  Egg- 
bearing  Gourd ;  C.  maxima,  the  Common  Large 
Gourd  or  Melon  Pumpkin. 

cu-cfir-bl-ta  -98-86,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cucurbit(a),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj  suff.  -acece.~] 

Bot.:  The  Gourd  tribes,  called  by  Lindlay  Cucur- 
bits (q.  y.)  ;  an  order  of  plants  belonging  to  the  sub- 
class Diclinous  Exogens  and  the  alliance  Cucur- 
bitales.  The  flowers  are  visually  unisexual;  the 
calyx  generally  five- toothed ;  the  corolla  fire-parted, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  calyx,  sometimes 
fringed ;  the  stamens  five,  either  distinct  or  in  three 
parcels,  with  long  sinuous  anthers ;  the  ovary  in- 
ferior, with  three  parietal  placentae ;  the  fruit  suc- 
culent, with  flat  ovate  seeds ;  the  stem  succulent, 


, 

climbing  by  tendrils;  the  leaves  often  palmate, 
generally  roug^h :  the  flowers  white,  red,  or  yellow. 
Their  habitat  is  India  and  other  tropical  countries. 
Lindley  estimated  the  known  species  at'270.  The 
order  contains  the  melon  and  the  cucumber.  There 
is  a  bitter  laxative  quality  in  the  pulp  of  them  all, 
but  the  seeds  are  sweet,  oily,  and  capable  of  form- 
ing an  emulsion.  The  colocynth  is  almost  poison- 
ous. The  order  is  divide_d  into  three  tribes:  (1) 
Nhandirobese,  (2)  Cucurbiteee,  and  (3)  Sicere.  For 
further  details,  see  Benincasa,  Bryonia,  Cucumis, 
Feuillaea,  Joliftia,  Momordica,  and  Trichosanthes ; 
also  Colocynth. 

CU-cBr-bl-ta  -$8-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cucurbita- 
ceus,  from  Class.  Lat.  cucurbit  (a)  =  a  gourd,  and 
suff.  -ocetw.]  Pertaining  to  the  Cucurbitaceee ; 
gourd-like. 

"  Cucurbitaceous  plants  are  those  which  resemble  a 
gourd  ;  such  as  the  pumpion  and  melon." — Chambers. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph      f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.      -sion  ---   shun;      -tion,      -gion  ----  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  —  bel,      deL 


cucurbital 
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cuff 


CU-Cur -bl-tal,  a.  [Lat.  cuc»rbit(a)  =  a  gourd. 
and  Eng.  adj.  suflf.  -a/.]  Pertaining  to,  ranked 
under,  or  akin  to  the  Cucurbitaces?  (q.  v.). 

IT  Cufurbitnl  alliance: 

Dot. :  Lindley's  name  for  hi*-  alliance,  including 
tho  Gourds. 

cu-ciir-bl-ta  -leg,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cucurbit(a),  and 
pi.  m.  &  {.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bat.:  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogens.  They 
have  monodichlamydeous  flowers,  inferior  fruit, 
parietal  placentae,  and  embryo  with  no  albumen 
•whatever. 

cu-cur  -bite,  s.    [CUCURBIT.] 

Cu-cflr-blt  -6-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cucurbita  =  &  gourd, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  three  tribes  into  which  tho 
Cucurbitacew  are  divided.  [CUCURBIT  ACE.E.] 


Cu-cfir'-bl-tlve,  a.    [Lat.  cuc«rM<(a)  =  a  gourd, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.] 
gourd. 


Shaped  like  the  seeds  of  a 


CU-Cur-blt  -u-la,  s.  [Lat.  dimin.  from  cuciirbita 
=  (1)  a  gourd,  (2)  a  cupping-glass.]  A  cupping- 
glass. 

1[  The  cucurbitula  cruenta  is  designed  to  draw 
blood  The  cucurbitula  sicca  is  for  dry  cupping, 
and  is  a  local  vacuum  apparatus.  The  cucurbitula 
cumferro  is  armed  with  iron.  (Knight.) 

Cu -curd,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  plant,  Bryonia 
dioica  (?).  (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

ciid,  *code,  "cudde,  *cude,  'quede,  *quide, s. 
£A.  S.,  connected  with  A.  S.  ce6wan=to  chew.] 

1.  That  food,  which  is  deposited  by  ruminating 
animals  in  the1  first  stomach,  thence  to  bo  drawn 
and  chewed  over  again  at  leisure. 

"  Nevertheless  these  shall  ye  not  eat  of  them  that  chew 
the  cud,  or  of  them  that  divide  the  hoof:  as  the  camel, 
because  hecheweth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof." — 
Lev.  xi.  4. 

2.  A   quid   or   lump   of   tobacco  chowed  in  the 
mouth.    [QUID.] 

1[  To  chew  the  cud : 

(1)  Lit.:  To  chew  a  second  time  the  food  deposited 
in  the  first  stomach  of  ruminating  animals. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  ruminate,  to  ponder,  to  reflect. 
cud  -bear,  «.    [For  etym.  see  extract.] 

1.  The  name  given  in  Scotland  to  a  crimson  dye 
manufactured  by  heating  certain  lichens,  especially 
Lecanora  tartarea,  witn  an  alkali.    Glasgow  was 
the  first  place  of  its  manufacture,  and  the  lichens 
were  collected  principally  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island.    Now  they  come  chiefly  from  Sweden 
and  Norway. 

2.  The  licnon,  Lecanora  tartarea,  itself. 

"At  Glasgow  it  is  called  cudbear— a  denomination 
which  it  has  acquired  from  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of 
the  Christian  name  of  the  chemist  who  first  employed  it 
on  the  great  scale  (Dr.  Cuthbert  Gordon);  at  least  it  is  the 
principal  species  used  in  the  cudbear  manufacture."— 
Edin.  Encuct.,  xii.  739. 

•cud -den,  *cud-din,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful:  per- 
haps related  to  coddle  or  cuddle.] 

1.  A  clown,  a  stupid  lout,  a  blockhead. 

"  The  slavering  cudden,  propp'd  upon  his  staff, 
Stood  ready  gaping  with  a  grinning  laugh." 

Dryden:  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  179, 180. 

2.  The  coalfish,  Merlangus  carbonarius. 

Ciid  -die,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.]    The  coalfish. 

"  The  fish  which  frequent  the  coast  are  herrings,  ling, 
cod,  skate,  mackerel,  haddocks,  flounders,  sye,  and  cud- 
dies."—P.  Durinish:  Sky,  Statist.  Ace.,  iii.  131. 

cud  -ding,  s.    [Gael,  cudan.]    The  char. 

"In  both  loch  and  river  [Doon]  there  are  salmon,  red 
and  white  trouts,  and  cuddin'gs,  or  charr." — P.  Stratton: 
Ayrs.  Statist.  Ace.,  iii.  589. 

ciid  -die,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  word  of  uncertain  origin. 
Skeat  suggests  that  it  is  a  frequent,  verb,  formed 
with  the  suff.  -le,  from  Mid.  Eng.  cout A=well-known, 
familiar.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  cover,  to  squat,  to  lie  close. 

"  Have  you  mark'd  a  partridge  o^uake, 
Viewing  the  tow'ring  falcon  nigh? 
Sh"  ••"'<'/•  *  low  behind  the  brake; 
Nor  would  she  stay,  nor  dare  she  fly." — Prior. 

'2.  To  join  in  an  embrace. 

"  I  wat  na  how  it  came  to  pass, 
She  cuddled  in  wi'  Jonnie." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  273. 

B.  Trans. :  To  embrace,  to  hug,  to  fondle, 
cuddle-me-to-you,  s.    [CULL-ME-TO-TOU.] 

ciid -dlle,  s.  [Prob.  from  cuddle,  v.  (q.  v.)]  A 
•whispering  or  secret  muttering  among  a  number  of 
people. 

cud-dum,  cud-dem,  v.  t.    [CCDDUM,«.] 

1.  To  tame  or  make  tractable. 

2.  To  make  sociable,  to  domesticate. 

"  Well,  aunt,  ye  please  me  now,  well  mat  ye  thrive! 
Gin  ye  her  cuddum,  I'll  be  right  belyve." 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  40. 


cud-dum,  n.    [CUDDUM,  r.]    Tamo,  tractable. 
cud  -dy  (1),  ciid  -die,  s.     [An  abbreviation  of 
Cuthhert.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  donkey,  an  ass.    (Scotch.) 

"While  studying  the  pons  asinorum  in  Euclid  he  suf- 
fered every  cuddie  upon  the  common  to  trespass  upon  a 
large  field  belonging  to  the  Laird."  —  Scott:  Heart  of  Mid- 
Luthian. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  stupid  fellow,  a  blockhead,  a  lout. 

"  .    .    .    to  a  boothful  of  country  cuddies." 

Hood:  Miss  Killinansegg. 

cud  -dy  (2)  ,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  probably  of  East- 
Indian  origin.] 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  cook-house  or  galley  of  a  vessel. 

(2)  \  small  double-decked  portion  of  a  canal-boat 
or  lighter,  forming  a  cabin  for  the  crew. 

2.  Mech.:  A  lever  mounted  on  a  tripod  for  lifting 
stones,  leveling  up  railroad-ties,  &c.  ;  a  lever-jack. 
(Knight.) 

Cud  '-d*(3),«.  [OUDDIE(2),s.]  Gadus  carbonarius, 
the  Coalfish. 

"The  cuddy  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  the  philo- 
sophical name."  —  Johnson:  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles. 

cudg  el,  s.  [Wei.  cogul,  cogail;  Gaol,  cuigeal; 
Ir.  cuigeal,  coigeal.]  A  short  club  or  thick  stick,  a 
bludgeon. 

"  The  ass  was  quickly  given  to  understand,  with  a  pood 
cudgel,  the  difference  betwixt  the  one  playfellow  and  the 
other."  —  L'  Estrange. 

*H  To  cross  the  cudgels:  To  forbear  the  contest, 
from  the  practice  of  cudgel-players  to  lay  one  over 
the  other. 

"  .  .  .  either  to  cross  the  cudgels,  or  to  be  baffled  in 
the  conclusion."  —  V  Estrange, 

cudgel-play,  s.    Fighting  with  cudgels. 

"  Near  the  dying  of  the  day 
There  will  be  a  cudgel-play, 
Where  a  coxcomb  will  be  broke, 
Ere  a  good  word  can  be  spoke." 

Witts  Recreations  (.1654).    (Kares.) 

cudgel-proof,  a.  Able  to  resist  a  blow  of  a 
cudgel. 

"  His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff, 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-proof." 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

cud*  -el,  v.  t.     [CUDGEL,   ».]     To  beat  with  a 


, 
said  Lord  Esk- 


cue  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  coe;  Fr.  queuc=a  tail,  from 
I.rii.  -  "  <"/".  coda.] 

A.  Vrdittary  Language: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  tail  or  end  of  anything,  as  tho  long  curl  of 
a  wig. 

2.  A  curl,  a  twist.    (See  example  under  Cue,  v.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2. 

"...  you  speak  all  your  part  at  once,  ofa  and  all. 
Piramus  enter,  your  cue  is  past;  it  is  'never  tire.'" — 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  AVy/if  s  Dream,  iii.  L 

2.  A  hint,  intimation  or  direction. 

" '  The  Whig  papers  are  very  subdued,'  continued  Mr. 
Eigby.     'Ah  !  they  have  not  the  cue  yet,' 
dale." — Disraeli:  Coningsby,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

3.  The  part  which  any  person  is  to  play. 

"  Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  kno^n  it 
Without  a  prompter."  Shaktsp.:  Uthfllo,i.2. 

4.  A  humor,  disposition,  or  turn  of  mind. 

"My  uncle  was  In  thoroughly  good  cue."— Dicki'u*: 
Picku-ici;ch.  xlix. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Billiards:  A  staff  with  the  end  of  which  the 
billiard  ball  is  struck.     It  is  usually  shod  with  vul- 
canite or  leather.    This  end  is  known  as  tho  tip. 

2.  Theatr.:   The  last  words  of  a  speech,  which 
the  player  who  answers  or  follows  waits  for,  and 
regards  as  an  intimation  to  begin. 

3.  Old  Arm. :  A  support  or  rest  for  a  lance. 

cue-ball,  a.    Piobald,  skewbald. 
"A  gentleman  on  a  cue-ball  horse  was  coming  slowly 
down  the  hill."— Black-more:  Lorna  Doone,  ch.  xxxix. 

cue-fellows,  «.  pi.    Players  who  act  together. 

"  You  have  formerly  heard  of  the  names  of  the  priestg, 
graund  rectors  of  this  comedie,  and  lately  of  the  names 
of  the  devils,  their  cue-fellmca  in  the  play."— Decline  of 
Popish  Impost.,  H.,  2.  (.Yores.) 

•cue  (2),  cu,  s.  [Q  should  seem  to  stand  for  gund- 
rans,  a  farthing;  but  Miushew,  who  finished  his 
first  edition  in  Oxford,  says  it  was  only  half  that 
sum,  and  thus  particularly  explains  it:  "Because 


cud* 

cudgeL 


Sometimes  he  was  knocked  down;  sometimes  he  was 
cudgeled." — Macaiilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

If  To  cudael  one's  brains:  To  puzzle  about  any- 
thing ;  to  labor  long  and  earnestly  to  discover 
something. 

''Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it;  for  your  dull  ass 
will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating  .  .  ." — Shakesp.: 
Hamlet,  v.  i. 

cudg  -eled,  *cudg  -eld,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CUDGEL, 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1,  Lit. :  Beaten  with  a  cudgel ;  thrashed. 

2.  Fig. :  Embroidered  thickly. 

•• .  .  ,  an  Irish  footman  with  a  jacket  cudgeld  down 
the  shoulders  and  skirts  with  yellow  or  orange  tawny  lace, 
.  .  ."—Taylor:  Works  (1680).  (.Vares.) 

cudg-el-5r,  s.  [Eng.  cudgel;  -er.]  One  who 
beats  another  with  a  cudgel. 

"They  were  often  liable  to  a  night-walking  cndgeler, 
.  .  ." — Hilton:  Apol.  for  Smectym. 

cudg'-el-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CUDGEL,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  parttcip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  beating  with  a  cudgel; 
the  state  of  being  cudgeled. 

"...  proud  of  an  heroic  cudgeling,  .  .  ." — 
Shakesp.:  Trail,  at  Cress.,  iii.  8. 

•cudle,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Some  kind  of  small 
sea-fish. 

"  Of  round  fish  there  are  britt,  spratt,  cudles,  eels." — 
Carey*. 

ciid  -weed,  *cud  -weede,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption 
of  cotton-weed  (q.  V.).] 
Botany : 

1.  The  English  name  of  Onaphalium  sylvaticum. 
Its  flowers  retain  their  odor  for  a  great  length  of 
time  If  gathered  carefully.     They  also  retain  their 
beauty. 

2.  The   English   book-name   of   the   genus   Gna- 
phalium. 

^[  Sea-cudweed:  A  book-name  for  Diotis  mari- 
tima. 

Cud  -wSrt,  8.  [Eng.  cud,  and  suff.  -wort.]  A  com- 
posite plant,  Filago  germanica. 


they  set  down  in  the  battling  or  butterie 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  letter  q  for  half  a  far- 
thing:  and  in  Oxford  when  they  make  that  cue  or  q 
a  farthing,  they  say,  cap  my  q,  and  make  it  a  far- 
thing, thus  q.  But  in  Cambridge  they  use  this 
letter,  a  little  f ;  thus  f,  or  thus  s,  for  a  farthing. 
He  translates  it  in  Latin  calculus  panis.  (A'ares.)] 

1.  A  half-farthing. 

"  Co,  halfe  a  farthynge,  or  q.  (cue  P.)  Calcus,  miimtum." 
— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  small  portion  of  bread  or  beer;  a  term  for- 
merly current  in  both  the  English  universities,  the 
letter  q  being  the  mark  in  the  buttery  books  to 
denote  such  a  piece. 

"  To  size  your  belly  out  with  shoulder  fees, 
'  With  kidneys,  rumps,  and  cues  of  single_  beer." 

Beaum.  &  Fletch.:  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  ii. 
11  Mr.  Way,  in  his  noto  in  the  Prompt.,  s.  v.  Cue, 
suggests  that  cue  or  q  may  have  been  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  "  calcus,  quarta  pars  doli." 
•cue,  f.  f.    [CUE(2),s.]    To  curl,  to  twist. 
"They  separate  it  into  small  locks  which  they  woold  or 
cue  round  with  the  rind  of  n  small  plant,    .    .    .  " — Coofc: 
Voyage:  vol.  iv.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

eue'-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  cue  (1),  s. ;  -ist.]  A  billiard 
player.  (Slang.) 

*cue-ls  -tic,  s.  [Eng.  cueist; -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
billiard  playing.  (Slang.) 

"  Many  cueistic  engagements  have  been  .  .  .  not 
real  matches  at  all." — London  Echo. 


The  body 
cloak  or 
the  body. 

"  Exposed  in  cuerpo  to  their  rage, 
Without  my  arms  and  equipage." 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

Cuff,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sw.  kufa=to  thrust,  to  push. 
Wedgwood  refers  to  "  Hamburg,  kuffen=io  box  the 
ears.  ] 

A.  Transitive. 

1.  To  strike  or  beat  with  the  fist ;  to  box. 

"  ou/rhim  soundly,  but  never  draw  thy  sword." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

•2.  To  strike  with  the  talons  or  wings. 
"  The  dastard  crow  that  to  the  wood  made  wi 
With  her  loud  kaws  her  craven  kind  does  br 
Who,  safe  in  numbers,  ct^JTthe  noble  bird." 

3.  To  strike  or  buffet  in  any  way. 

"  Cuffed  by  the  gale."— Tennyson. 


late,    fat.    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fatter;     w6,    w8t,     ne're,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
or,     we're,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     sin;     mute,    cub,     cUre,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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*B.  Intrnits.:  To    fight,    to    scuffle,    to   come  to 

blows. 

"  Clapping  farces  acted  by  the  court. 
While  the  peers  i-u£T  to  make  the  rabble  sport." 

Dryden:  Juvenal. 

CUff(l),S.      [CUFF,  l\] 

1.  A  blow  with  the  fist ;  a  box,  a  stroke. 

"  The  mad-brain' d  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff, 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest." 
Shakesp.:  Tamhty  'if  >/in  iv,  Hi.  2. 

2.  A  blow  or  stroke  of  any  kind,  a  bullet. 
"  The  billows  rude,  rouz'd  into  hills  of  water, 

Cuff  after  cuff,  the  earth's  green  banks  did  batter." 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  619. 

T  (1)  Tobe  at  cuffs:  To  fight,  to  quarrel. 

"  Their  own  sects,  which  now  lie  dormant,  would  be 
soon  «t  cuffs  again  with  each  other  about  power  and  prefer- 
nient." — Swift. 

(2)  To  yo  to  cuffs :  To  come  to  blows,  to  begin  to 
fight. 

"  .  .  .  it  is  an  odd  kind  of  revenge  to  go  to  cuff*  in 
broad  day  with  the  first  he  meets,  .  .  ." — Swift: 
Apology;  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

*ciiff  (2),  s.    [CHUFF.]    An  old  miser. 

"What,  with  that  rich  old  cuff!" — Bailey:  Colloq.  of 
Er<i-!,ni*,  p.  371.  (Davies.) 

cuff  (3),  "coffe,  "cuffe,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.    Cf. 

CO/'/.] 

1.  A  glove  or  mitten. 

"Cuffe,  glove,  or  meteyne  or  mitten.  Mitta." — Prompt. 
Parr. 

2.  The  fold  at  the  end  of  a  sleeve  of  a  coat,  shirt, 
&c. 

"  Kipe  are  their  ruffes,  their  cuffes,  their  beards,  their 
gaite."  B.  Jonson:  The  New  Cry,  Epig.  92. 

3.  A  linen  band  worn  loose  over  the  wristband  of 
a  shirt. 

"...  he  would  visit  his  mistress  in  a  morninggown 
band,  short  cuffs,  and  a  peaked  beard." — Arbuthitnt. 

cuff  (4),  s.  [  SCRUFF.]  The  fleshy  part  of  the  neck 
behind;  the  scruff. 

"  Her  husband,  seizing  his  grace  by  the  cuff  of  the  neck, 
ewung  him  away  from  her  .  .  ." — R.  Gilhaize,  i.  81. 

Cuffed  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CUFF,  «.] 

cuffed  (2),  a.  [Eng.  cuff  (3),  s. ;  -ed.]  Wearing 
or  furnished  with  cuff  s. 

cuf  -f  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [CtJFF,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
vc>rb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  striking  with  the  hand  or 
otherwise ;  buffeting. 

*cuf-fle,  r.  j.  [Afreq.  of  cuff,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  cuff 
or  strike  frequently. 

"  Kowcuffiing  close,  now  chasing  to  and  fro." 

Spenser:  1'.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  29. 

Cu  -flc,  a.  [Arab.  Cufa.  See  def.]  Pertaining 
to  Cufa,  a  town  founded  by  Omar  1.,  in  A.  D.  637, 
the  ruins  of  the  Parthian  capital  Ctesiphon  having 
been  largely  used  for  the  purpose. 

cui  bo-no,  phrase.  [Lat.  =  for  whose  good  or 
benefit  (is  it?). j  For  whose  benefit. 

"  For,  what  of  all  this?  what  good?  cui  bonot" — Bp. 
Andrews:  Serm.  when  Dean  of  West.  (1604.) 

CUl-Chun-Chul  -11,  s.  [A  Peruvian  word.]  A 
plant,  lonidium  microphyllum.  Its  root  is  emetic 
and  purgative. 

CUif,  s.    [Icel.  fcvet/.]    A  blockhead,  a  ninny. 
"How  fumblin'  cuifs  their  dearies  slight." 

Burns:  Scotch  Drink. 

*cuinyie,  v.  t.  [CoiN,  ».]  To  coin;  to  strike 
money. 

"That  the  cuinyeoaris  vnder  the  pane  of  deid,  nonther 
euinyie  Demy,  nor  vther  that  is  cryit  till  haue  cours  in 
the  land,  nor  yit  vi.  d.  grotis,"— Acts  Jos.  II.  I486,  c.  64 
(ed.  1566). 

•cuinyie, s.   [Com.] 

1.  Coin,  money. 

" .  .  .  Ball  forge  money,  and  cuinyie  to  serue  the 
kingis  lieges."— Acti  Jos.  IV.  1489J  c.  34  (ed.  1566). 

2.  The  mint. 

"...  the  siluer  wark  of  this  realme,  quhilk  is 
brocht  to  the  cuinye,  .  .  ."—Aote  Jos.  IV.  1849.  c.  34 
(ed.  1566). 

*cuinyie-liouse, «.   The  mint. 

"The  valoure  of  money,  sauld  in  the  cuinyte-house,  suld 
be  modified  be  Ooldsmithes." — Skene:  Index  to  Acts  of 
Parliament. 


together  beneath  the  arms.  It  succeeded  the  hau- 
berk, ur  coat-of-mail,  and  the  hacqueton,  or  padded 
leather  jacket,  about  1350.  It  has  survived  all  other 
forms  of  d. •tensive  armor  for  the  body,  being  yet  in 
use  in  the  heavy  cavalry  of  some  European  armies. 
The  surcoat  or  jupon,  which  usually  covered  the 
former  styles  of  armor,  was  laid  aside  about  the 
time  the  cuirass  was  adopted,  say  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  early  cuirass  of  the  Greeks  was 
of  linen,  which  was  afterward  covered  with  plates 
of  horn  or  scales  of  horse-hoofs.  The  Roxalani 
wore  leather  with  thin  plates  of  iron.  The  Persians 
wore  a  similar  cuirass.  The  Romans  introduced 
flexible  bands  of  steel,  folding  over  one  another 
during  the  flexureof  the  body.  The  Roman  hastati 
wore  chain-mail  (hauberks).  The  same  nation,  as 
well  as  the  Greeks,  used  the  back  and  breast-plate. 

Napoleon  had  several  regiments  of  cuirassiers. 
The  first  act  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  that  an 
immense  body  of  French  cuirassiers  swept  across 
tiie  plain  to  embarrass  the  British  army  in  its  for- 
mation. Most  European  powers  have  cavalry  simi- 
larly equipped  as  an  essential  part  of  their  army. 

"  We  have  forgotten  one  thing,  a  cuirass  for  yourself." 
— Macattlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Shipbuilding:  A  sheathing  or  skin  of  iron 
plates  with  which  ironclads  are  armored. 

"...  with  a  cuirass  of  iron  plates  about  four-and-a- 
half  inches  thick."—  Brit.  <)uart.  Rer. 

cui  rassed  (cui  as  kwl),  a.    [Eng. cuirass;  -ed.] 

1.  Mil.:  Armed  with  or  wearing  a  cuirass. 

'2.  Shipbuildiny :  Sheat4ied  or  coated   with  iron 

plates. 

"  The  first  completed  citirassea  vessels  in  the  world."— 
Brit.  Vuart.  Rer. 

cul  ras-sier  (cui  as  kwl),  s.  [Fr.  &  Ital.  coraz- 
zierc;  Sp.  coracero;  Port,  couraceiro.]  A  soldier 
armed  with  a  cuirass. 

"  And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and  clear 
The  corslet  of  a  cuirassier." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  i.  6. 

"cuir-bou-Il-ly'  ,*cu'ir-b6u-Il-l?  ( cuir  as  qwer  ) , 
*quyr-bollly,  *qwyr-bolle,  s.  [French  =  boiled 
leather.]  Leather  softened  by  boiling  or  soaking 
in  hot  water,  so  that  it  might  take  any  required 
shape,  after  which  it  was  dried  and  became  exceed- 
ingly stiff  and  hard.  Froissart  tells  us  that  the 
Saracens  covered  their  targos  with  "cuir  bouilli  de 
Cappadoce."  It  was  used  for  many  purposes,  such 
as  shields,  sword-sheaths,  pen-cases,  purses,  <fcc. 
"His  jambeux  were  of  quyrboilly." 

Chaucer.  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas,  2,065. 

"  The  King  of  France  caused  his  Mr.  Stabler  to  pass  to 
his  i-itirif,  where  his  great  horse  were,  .  .  ." — Pitscottie, 
p.  1511.  . 

*cuish,  cuisse  (pr.  kwls),  s.  [Fr.  cuisse;  Ital. 
coscia,  from  Lat.  coxa  =  the  hip.] 

Old  Armor :  Defensive  armor  for  the  protection 
of  the  thighs. 

"  And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dash'd  with  drops 
Of  onset    .    .    ."  Tennyson:  Mort  d'  Arthur. 

•cuish  -f  n  (cuish  as  kwlsh),  s.  [O.  Fr.  cuissin.] 
A  cushion. 

CUi-S.tne  (CUi  as  kwl),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
coquina=a  kitchen.] 

1.  A  kitchen. 

2.  A  style  or  manner  of  cooking. 

cuis  -sarts  (culs  as  kwis),  s.  pi.  [Fr.  cuisse= 
the  thigh.] 

Ancient  Armor:  Small  strips  of  iron  plate  laid 
horizontally  over  each  other  round  the  thigh  and 
riveted  together.  They  were  worn  by  troopers. 

*cuis-ser,  'cusser,  s.  [COURSES.]  A  stallion. 
Scotch.) 

*cuist  (pr.  kwlst),  s.  [CUSTROUX.]  A  term  allied 
to  Custroun  (q.  V.). 

"  And  we  mell,  thou  shalt  yell,  little  cuatroun  cuist." 
Polwart:   Watson's  Coll.,  iii.  2. 
*cuit(l),8.    [CUTE,  ».]    The  ankle. 

*cuit(2),s.  [O.  Fr.=prepared,  dressed.]  A  sort 
of  sweet  wine. 

cult  -I-kln,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  cu«=the  ankle.] 
A  gaiter. 

*cuit-le,  «cuit-tle,  v.  t.   [KITTLE.] 

1.  To  tickle. 

2.  To  wheedle,  to  hoax. 

cu  -Ju-mar-y.  «.  [From  the  specific  name  of  the 
plant.]  For  definition  see  the  compound. 

cujumary  beans,  s.  pi.  The  fruit  of  Aydendron 
cujumary,  a  lauraceous  plant. 

*cuk  -stoole,  *ciik  -stule,  s.  [CUCKING-STOOL.] 
A  toadstool. 


cui-rasB    (cui  as   kwl),  «cu-race,  s.    [O.   Fr.    ,  cai -age  (age  as  It)  s.  [Fr.  c«!=the  back.]  The 
cuirace;  Fr.  cuirasse;   Ital.  corazza;  Sp.  coraza,    1«J»'KUP  »  ship  in  the  dock  to  be  repaired, 
from  Low  Lat.  coratia,  coratium,  from  corium— 
leather,  hide;  Fr.  cuir.'] 

1.  Mil. :  Armor  for  the  body ;  formerly  of  leather, 
but  now  of  metal.  It  consists  of  a  breast  and  a 
back-plate,  lapping  on  the  shoulders  and  buckled 


cul-an-tril  -16,  s.    [A  Chilian  word.] 
Bot.  <f:  Pharm. :   The   genus    Tetilla,   which   is 
ranked  under  tha  Francoaceee.     The   leaf-stalks, 
which  are  notable  for  their  astringency,  are  eaten 
as  a  remedy  for  dysentery. 


CU-laS3e  ,  s.    [Fr.  =  the  breech  of  a  gun.] 

Ix'i'miiwl-ruttiiiii:  The  lower  faceted  portion  of  a 
brilliant-cut  diamond,  which  is  embedded  in  the 
setting,  or  is  below  the'girdle.  The  culasse  has 
twenty-four  facets,  which  occupy  the  zone  between 
the  girdle  and  the  collet  or  culet.  [BRILLIANT.] 

Cul  -dee?,  s.  pi.  [Apparently  an  abbreviation 
and  corruption  of  Lat.  cul(tores)  Z>e/=worshipers 
of  God,  or  from  Gael,  gille  7J«  =  servants  of  God,  or 
from  Gael.  cuilt  ceal  =  &  sheltered  place,  a  retreat.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  which  seems  originally  to  have 
been  given  to  certain  Christians  who,  in  the  early 
centuries,  fled  from  persecution  to  those  districts 
of  Scotland  which  were  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  empire.  One  of  their  number,  Columba, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  from  Ireland  and  of  royal 
extraction,  founded  the  monastery  or  abbey  of  lona, 
the  date  assigned  to  the  event  being  A.  D.  563.  They 
founded  other' semi-monastic  houses  at  Dunkeld, 
Abernethy,  Arbroath,  Brochin,  Monymusk,  Lindis- 
farne,  and  St.  Andrews,  each  establishment  having 
twelve  monks  with  a  president.  In  the  time  or 
keeping  Easter  they  followed  the  Eastern  and  not 
the  Western  Church,  till  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  in 
the  year  A.  D.  662,  when  the  Culdees  in  essential 
matters  conformed  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  monastery  at  lona 
was  oftener  than  once  pillaged  by  the  Danes.  In 
1176  the  Culdees  placed  themselves  under  the  Roman 
pontiff.  In  121)3  a  Roman  Catholic  monastery  was 
built  at  lona  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Culdees, 
who  seem  to  have  retired  to  Kyle  and  Cunningham 
in  the  west  of  Scotland.  They  soon  after  became 
untraceable,  yet  their  tenets  never  really  died  out; 
but  to  a  certain  extent  sowed  here  and  there  over 
the  land  the  seeds  of  future  reformation.  (Hether- 
ington,  &c.) 

"  These  Culdees,  and  overseers  of  others,  had  no  other 
emulation  but  of  well  doing— nor  striving,  but  to  advance 
true  piety  and  godly  learning."—!).  Buchanan:  Pref  to 
Knox's  Hist.,  C.  C  b. 

cul  -de-four,  s.   [Fr.] 

Arch.:  The  arched  roof  of  a  niche  on  a  circular 
plan ;  a  spherical  vault.  ( Weale.) 

cul-de-lampe,  s.    [Fr.=a  tail-piece.] 
Arch.:  A  term  applied   to   several   decorations 
both  in  masonry  and  ironwork.    ( Il'eate.) 

cul-de-sac,  s.    [Fr.=the  bottom  of  a  sack.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  A  narrow  lane  or  alley  through  which 
there  is  no  thoroughfare;  a  blind  alley. 

*2.  Fig.:  An  inconclusive  argument. 

II.  Technically: 

l.'MiL:  The  position  of  a  body  of  troops  when 
they  are  so  hemmed  in  in  some  narrow  place  that 
thpy  have  no  means  of  breaking  out  except  at  the 
front. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.:  A  natural   cavity,  bag,  or  vessel 
open  only  at  one  end. 

*cule,  s.    [Fr.  cul;  Lat.  culus.] 

1.  The  buttocks  or  fundament. 

"  Trapped  with  gold  under  her  cule." 

Rede  me  &  be  nott  icrothe,  p.  56. 

2.  The  keel.    [KEEL.] 

"  The  schippe  was  .  .  .  thritty  cubite  high  from  the 
cule  to  the  haccheH." — Trevisa,  ii.  233. 

cul  -er-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [CULEAOE.] 

*cu-let  tes,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  Fr.  c«!=the  poste- 
riors.] 

Old  Armor:  The  overlapping  plates  from  the 
waist  to  the  hip,  forming  a  protection  to  the  back 
of  the  wearer. 

Cu  -lex,  s.    [Lat.=a  gnat,  a  midge.] 

Entoni. :  Agenus  of  Diptera  (two-winged  insects), 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Culicida?  (q.  v.).  The 
palpi  of  the  males  are  larger  than  the  proboscis, 
those  of  the  females  being  short.  Culex  piniens  is 
the  Common  Gnat  [GNAT]  ;  C.  mosquito  is  the  Mos- 
quito (q.  v.). 

*cul  -fre,  *cull-fre,  s.    [CULVER.]   A  dove. 

"  On  ane  culfre  onlicnesse." — O.  Eng.  Homilies. 

CU-1I;  -I-dffl,  8.  pi.  [Lat.  culex  (genit.  cu/ic!s)  = 
a  gnat,  a  midge,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.1 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Dipterous  insects,  tribe  Nem- 
pcera.  The  proboscis  is  long  and  slender,  project- 
ing forward;_  the  antennae  are  filiform,  covered  in 
both  sexes  with  hairs,  which  in  the  males  resemble 
little  plumes;  the  eyes  are  contiguous,  and  there 
are  no  ocelli ;  wings  with  one  marginal  and  two 
sub-marginal  cells.  The  family  contains  the  Gnats, 
the  Midges,  and  the  Mosquitoes.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  one  by  one  to  the  number  of  200  or  300  on 
a  raft,  which  floats  on  the  water.  The  body  of  the 
larva,  which  is  aquatic,  has  numerous  segments ; 
the  head  has  two  ciliate  organs  which  are  contin- 
ually in  motion. 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     9b.in,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del! 


culiciform 
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culottic 


CU-1I$  -I-form,  a.  [Fr.  culiciformc,  from  Lat. 
culex  (gonit.  culicis)  =  a  gnat,  and  /ormu  =  form, 
shape.]  Of  the  form  of  a  gnat. 

cQ-lir-a.-W3.zl,*.  [From  culilawan,  the  specific 
name  of  the  plant.  It  seems  to  be  an  Amboynan 
word.] 

culilawan  bark,  s.  The  bark  of  Cinnamomum 
cnlilaictnt.  It  has  a  taste  of  cloves.  It  is  called 
also  Clove-bark,  The  tree  is  a  native  of  Amboyna. 

tea  -lln-ar-I-lf ,  adv.  [Bug.  culinary  ;•/;/.]  In 
a  manner  pertaining  to  the  kitchen  or  cookery. 

Ctt  -lln-ar-J1,  a.  [Lat.  culinariut,  from  culina= 
&  kitchen.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  kitchen 
or  the  art  of  cookery ;  used  in  kitchens  or  in  cooking. 

"...  the  air  increases  the  heat  of  a  culinary  fire." 
— iVeirrun. 

culinary-boiler,  s.  A  cooking-vessel  for  holding 
water  in  which  victuals  are  boiled.  Its  form  and 
appurtenances  are  adapted  to  the  customary  uses 
of  people — to  be  swung  over  a  fire,  to  stand  on  a 
hearth,  to  rest  on  the  oars  of  a  grate,  or  to  be  se* 
within  a  pot-hole  of  a  stove.  (Knight.) 

cull  (1),  'cullyn,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  coillir,  cuillir:  Fr. 
cueillir ;  Port,  colher;  Ital.  cogliere;  Sp.  coger, 
from  Lat.  colligo=to  collect  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  select  or  pick  out  from  others ;  to  gather  or 
select  out  of  a  number. 

"  Amongst  the  rest,  a  small  unsightly  root, 
But  of  divine  effect,  he  culCd  me  out." 

Milton:  Comut,  629,  630. 

2.  To  pick,  to  choose. 

"Thereupon  answered  the  Captain,  embarrassed,  and 
cutting  his  phrases." 

Longfellow:  Courtship  of  Miles  Standieh,  ii. 

3.  To  wander  or  search  over. 

"  With  humble  duty  and  officious  haste. 
I'll  cull  the  farthest  mead  for  thy  repast." 

.   Prior. 

tcttll  (2),  v.  t.  [A  corruption  of  cuddle.']  A  term 
occurring  only  in  the  following  compound : 

^  Cttll-me-to-you :  A  plant,  Viola  tricolor.    It  is 
called  also  Cuddle-me-to-you.  (Britten  <§  Holland.) 
•cull,  «.    [CULLY.]    A  fool,  a  dupe. 
"Thinks  I  to  myself,  I'll  nick  you  there,  old  cull." — 
fielding:  Tom  Janet,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xii. 

»cfil-lage  (age  as  Ig),  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Habit,  shape,  or  figure  of  body. 

"  Al  ronch  of  haris,  semyng  of  cullage, 
In  mannys  forme."      Douglas:   Virgil,  322,  5. 

culled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CULL  (1),  v.] 
cul  -len-dSr, «.    [COLANDEH.] 
CUl  -18r,  8.    [Eng.  cull  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  culls,  picks,  or  chooses  from  many. 

2.  The  same  as  CULLING,  s.,  3. 

Cul-l8t,  ».    [Adimin.  of  Fr.  cu!=the  back.]     - 

1.  Gem-cutting:   A   small   central    plane  in    the 
back  of  a  cut  gem. 

2.  Glass. :  Broken  glass  for  remelting. 

"A  large  proportion  of  broken  plate-glass  or  cullet  is 
used." — Cassell's  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  339. 

*cul-lI-bU -I-ty,  s.  fEng.  cuHttZe; -fty.l  Capa- 
bility of  being  easily  gulled  or  deceived ;  gullibility, 
credulity. 

"Providence  never  designed  Gay  to  be  above  two-and- 
twenty,  by  his  thoughtlessness  and  cullibility." — Steift: 
Lett. 

•cfil -11-ble,  a.  [Eng.  cully;  -able.\  Capable  of 
being  easily  gulled  or  deceived ;  gullible,  credu- 
lous. 

cul-llng,     'Cul'-lfAge,     pr.   par.,    adj.    &   s. 

[CULL,  V.] 

A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  ot  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  picking  or  choosing  out  of  many. 

"  To  talk  of  looking  ont,  and  culling  of  places,  is  non- 
sense."— Locke:  Second  Vindtc. 

2.  That  which  is  culled  or  picked  out  from  a  num- 
ber ;  the  refuse  or  rejected  portion. 

"  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  lord  Fairfax  would 
take  anything  out  of  the  cabinet,  and  send  up  the  cuttings 
to  the  parliament." — Dr.  Walker:  True  Ace.  of  the  Ikon 
Bos.  (1692),  p.  82. 

3.  An  inferior  sheep,  separated  from  the  rest. 
'Those  that  are  big'st  of  bone  I  still  reserve  for  breed, 

My  cullings  I  put  off,  or  for  the  chapman  feed." 

Drayton:  Nymphtdia,  6,  p.  1,496. 

4.  A  second  or  under-sized  oyster. 
*c4r-ll-6n,     'culyeon,   *cullian,   s.    [Old  Fr. 

couillfm,  couille.     Cf.  Ital.  coglione;  Lat.  coleus, 
culeuK,  culleus—a  sheath,  the  scrotum.] 

I.  Lit.:  A  testicle,   i 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  poltroon ;  a  mean,  base,  cowardly  wretch. 

2.  A  round  or  bulbous  root. 

3.  PI. :  The  genus  Orchis. 


•ciil  -ll-6n-lj?,  *cul-lyen-ly,  o.  [Eng.  cullion; 
-ly.]  Mean,  base,  cowardly. 

"...  you  whoreson  cullionly  barber-monger,  draw." 
— Shakeap.:  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

'cul'-ll-in-ry1,  «.  [EUR.  cullion;  -ry.]  The  con- 
duct of  a  poltroon,  or  mean,  base,  cowardly  fellow. 

".  .  .  cowardice  and  cullionru." — Rtiillie:  Letters, 
ii.  284. 

*cul-lls(l),  *cullce,  *colles,  'colelse,  *collyse. 
s.  [Fr.  coulis,  from  muter  =  to  strain.]  A  very  tine 
and  strong  broth,  strained  and  made  clear  for 
patients  in  a  state  of  great  weakness,  especially 
for  consumptive  persons. 

"When  I  am  excellent  at  cawdles, 
And  CHlfftes,  and  have  enough  spare  gold 
To  boil  away,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  me." 

Hruiim.  <r  Flelch.:  The  Captain,  i.  3. 

cul'-lls  (2),  s.  [Fr.  coulisse.]  A  gutter  in  a  roof 
or  elsewhere. 

*cul'-ll-sen,  "culllsance,  *culllzan,  *.  [See 
def.]  A  corruption  of  cognizance  (q.  v.) ;  a  badge 
of  arms. 

"  .  .  .  I'll  give  coats,  that's  my  humor,  but  I  lack  a 
cttllisen." — Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  uf  His  Humor. 

cul  16ck,  cul-leock,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
species  of  shell-fish. 

"  The  shell-fish  are  spouts,  muscles,  cockles,  cullocks, 
smurlins,  partans,  crabs,  limpets,  and  black  wilks." — 
P.  Vnst.  Statist.  Ace.,  v.  99. 

Cull;, «.  pi.  [CtTLL  (1),  «.]  The  name  given  in 
Canada  to  second-class  timber  from  which  the  best 
has  been  culled  or  picked  out. 

*cul'-luin-blne,  s.  [COLUMBINE.]  The  plant 
columbine  (q.  v.). 

"  Her  goodly  bosom,  like  a  strawberry  bed; 
Her  neck,  like  to  a  bunch  of  cullumbines." 

Spenser. 

•cfil'-lJS  s.  &  a.  [Ital.  coglione=a  booby,  a  fool.] 
[CULLION.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  dupe ;  one  who  has  been  deceived 
or  imposed  upon,  as  by  a  sharper,  a  strumpet,  &c. 

"  Or,  to  known  good  preferring  specious  ill, 
Reason  becomes  a  cully  to  the  will." 

Fenton:  Epistle  to  Mr.  Lambard. 

'  Used  sometimes,  especially  in  Canada,  as  an 
equivalent  for  comrade,  in  a  friendly,  honorable 
sense. 

B.  As  adj. :  Cheated,  imposed  upon,  duped. 

"  Why  should  you,  whose  mother-wits 
Are  furnish' d  with  all  perquisites, 
B'  allow'd  to  put  all  tricks  upon 
Our  eully  sex,  and  we  use  none  V 

Hudibras. 

•cul -If,  'culye,  'culyie,  v.t.    [CULLY,  8.] 

1.  To  wheedle,  to  coax,  to  get  round,  to  cajole. 

"  Heav'n  gave  to  woman  the  peculiar  grace 
To  spin,  to  weep,  and  cully  human  race." 

Pope:   Wife  of  Bath,  160,  161. 

2.  To  soothe. 

"  Bche  hir  lang  round  nek  bane  bowand  raith, 
To  gif  them  souck,  can  thaym  culye  bayth." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  266,  3. 

3.  To  cherish,  to  fondle,  to  cuddle. 

"Cttllyeand  in  hir  bosum,  andmurnand  ay." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  124,  19. 

4.  To  gain,  to  draw  forth. 

"  Our  narrow  counting  culyies  no  kindness." — Scotch 
Proverb. 

5.  To  train  to  the  chase. 

"  The  cur  or  mastis  he  haldis  at  smale  auale, 
And  culyetB  spanyeartis,  to  chace  partrik  or  qnale." 
Douglas:  Virgil,  272,  1. 

1[  To  culye  in  with  one :  To  attempt  to  gain  one's 
affection  by  wheedling,  to  curry  favor. 

*cul-ljM§m,  «.  [Eng.  cully;  -ism.]  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  a  cully. 

".  .  .  these  less  frequent  instances  of  eminent  cullu* 
ism,  .  .  ."—Spectator,  No.  486. 

Culm  (1),  8.  [Lat.  cu?mu8=a  haulm,  a  stalk,  a 
stem,  especially  of  grain  ;  Gr.  kalamos.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  club,  a  staff. 

"  To  mak  debate,  he  held  in  til  his  hand 
A  lie  rural  club  or  culmez  in  stede  of  brand." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  388,  53. 

2.  Botany: 

•(1)  A  stem  in  general. 

(2)  The  straw  or  hollow  stem  seen  in  the  Qrami- 
nacere  (Grasses).  It  may  be  herbaceous  or  woody, 
and  is  generally  simple,  with  well-marked  elon- 
gated nodes. 

V  The  culm  of  grasses  and  the  calamus  of  rushes 
differ  from  each  other.  The  former  is  a  stem,  the 
internodes  of  which  are  separated  by  thickened 
nodes,  it  is  moreover  usually  hollow  and  un- 
branched;  the  latter  is  pithy  and  without  thick- 
ened nodes. 


culm  (-),  *culme,s.  &  «.  [Wei.  cu-lm,  cvltcm=& 
knot,  a  tie.  [Named  from  the  knots  or  balls  in 
which  anthracite  is  of  teu  found  occurring  in  Wales.] 

A.  AysubKtuhtiff  : 

1.  Stone-coal,  anthracite-coal,  especially  if  frac- 
tured into  small  piece.-. 

"...  in  the  state  of  i4one-«oal,CM/m,  or  anthracite." 
—Murvhlson:  Siluria  (ed.  1854),  ch.  I. 

2.  Smut,  blacks. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  stone-coal  or  anthra- 
cite. 

'culm-measures,  s.pl. 

Geol.:  A  name  modeled  on  the  term  "  Coal-meas- 
ures."   The   culm-measures  are  certain   rocks    in 
Devonshire  and  Pembrokeshire,   England,   which 
Murchison    and   SedgwUk    first   settled   to  be  of 
Carboniferous  age.    In   Pembrokeshire   the   culm 
has  been  shivered  into  small  fragments  in  some  con- 
vulsion,  and   accumulated   in    small   troughs   or 
hollows,  called  by  the  miners  "  Slashes."    [SLASH. 1 
*CUlme,  s.    [Lat.  culmen.]    The  top. 
"  Who  strives  to  stand  in  pompe  of  princely  port 
On  guiddy  top  and  cultne  of  slippery  court, 
Finds  oft  a  heavy  fate." 

Arthur,  aTragedy  (15S7). 

cul  -men,  «.    [Lat.=the  top  or  summit  of  any- 
thing.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit, :  The  top  of  anything. 

"  At  the  culmen  or  top  was  a  chapel."— Sir  T.  Herbert: 
Travels,  p.  227. 

2.  Fig. :  The  height  or  acme. 

"  The  culmen  of  the  historian's  art  and  invention/'— 
North:  Examen,  p.  145. 

II.  Ornith.:  The  ridge  along  the  summit  of  a. 
bird's  bill. 

cul-mlf -Sr-oiiB  (1),  a.  [Fr.  culmifere;  Lat. 
culmus;  /ero=to.  bear,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ous.J. 
Bearing  or  producing  culms  or  hollow  stems. 

cul-mlf -er-OUS  (2),  a.  [Eng.  culm  (2)  =  anthra- 
cite; Lat.  fero=tn  Dear,  ana  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Containing  anthracite  in  some  abundance. 

ciSl -mln-ant,  a.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  culmen  (genit. 
culniinut).] 

1.  Lit.:  Vertical,  at  the  highest  pointer  altitude. 

"  At  once  all  culminant  in  one  hemisphere." 

Brome:  To  His  Mistress. 

2.  Fig,:  Predominating. 

cul  -mln-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  culmen  (genit.  culmini'*} 
(q.  T.),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ate.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.  (of  a  person,  a  power,  an  enterprise,  ttc.)  : 
To  come  to  the  highest  point  which  he  or  it  can,  or 
at  least  will,  ever  reach. 

"The  ultimate  culminating  height  of  troe  Christianity." 
— miman:  Lat.  Christ.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Astron.  (of  a  star  or  other  heavenly  body):  To 
come  to  the  meridian,  which  is  the  highest  point  it 
can  possibly  reach. 

"  All  the  heavenly  bodies  culminate  ((.  e.,  come  to  their- 
greatest  altitudes)  on  the  meridian  .  .  ." — Hersctiel: 
Astronomy,  5th  ed.  (1868),  p.  124. 

cul'-mln-a-tlng,pr.  par.  4  a.    [CULMINATE.] 
cul-mln  a  -tion,  e.  [Eng.  culminat(e) ;  and  suff. 
-ion.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  Of  a  person,  a  power,  an  enterprise,  tfc. :  The- 
act  or  state  of  coming  to  the  highest  point  which  he 
or  it  can  ever  reach. 

"We  .  .  .  wonder  how  that  which  in  its  putting 
forth  was  a  flower,  should  in  its  growth  and  culmination. 
become  a  thistle." — Faringdon:  Sermons,  p.  429  (1657). 

II.  Astron.  (of  a  heavenly  body) :  The  act  or  state 
of  coming  to  1  lie  meridian,  which  is  the  highest 
point  it  can  ever  reach. 

"  All  celestial  objects  within  the  circle  of  perpetual  ap- 
parition come  twice  on  the  meridian,  above  the  horizon, 
in  every  diurnal  revolution;  once  above  and  once  below 
the  pole.  These  are  called  their  upper  and  lower  C'.tlmi- 
nations." — Herschel:  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  §  24,  125. 

*Cul-mIn'-I-SJ,  g.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  culmima,  col~ 
miniana=an  unknown  kind  of  olive  tree.] 

Bot. :  The  twenty-sixth  class  of  plants  in  Lin- 
nteus'  Natural  System  of  Botany,  published  in  1751, 
in  his  Philosophia  Botanica.  He  included  under  it- 
the  genera  Tilia,  Bixa,  Dillenia,  Clusia,  &c. 

•cul-5t'-tlc,  a.  [Fr.  c«Mi(e)=breeches,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ic.J  Wearing  breeches,  and  hence  be- 
longing to  the  more  respectable  classes,  as  opposed 
to  tne  sansculottes, 

"  Young  Patriotism,  culottic  and  sanscnlottic,  rushes. 
forward  emulous." — Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.^ 
bk.  vi..  ch.  iii. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     abn;     mute,     cub,    cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    os  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


culottism 

sCul-8t -tls,m,  s.  [Fr.  culott(e),  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ism.]  The  rule  or  influence  of  the  more  respectable 
olaMe*. 
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culture 


I.  Homage,  worship. 
"...    the  reality 
homage  which  is  d 


extends  no  farther   than   the  preparation  of  the 
eround  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  ;  cultivation 

ity  of  a  better  self,  and  of  the  cult  or    S™uu  II  ™  J^  plmm^  |)y  which  the  prodiu-i-  of 

ue  to  it/'-SWImr,,..  Advice  to  an    ^eoarth  is  brought  Pto  maturity.    We  may  till  with- 

uitirati,ig  ;  T,ut  we  cannot  cultivate,  as  fur  as 
cts  the  soil,  without  tillage.     Husbandry  13 
s  meaning  than  tillage,  but  not 


ou(.  cu 


"  A  new  singular  ayste:n  of  culottium  and  arrangement."        "     ur>  P  *      •' 9  out  t-«i(*i-i*t*«y ,  ww, 

Carl  tie  •  Frfnch  n,  volution,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  i.  2.  A  system  of  religious  belief ;  the  ceremonies  or    respects  the  soil,  v 

+<•«!  i>a  hll'-I-t*  «     rEnc  culpable  •  -itv  ]    The    ritual  of  a  system  of  religious  Delict,  more  extensive  in  iti „  -  - 

^K^ngctlpab^^ua^n^s,  enable-    ^Th.  ceremonial  or  cult  of  the  reHgion  of  Chris,"-      ^^^^ff^^J^S&^S^  - 

ness.  _>.,»_,_     .       rTji 1     — i ™  i      The  gravel,    ployed  for  the  office  of  cultivati  no  for  domestic  pur. 

po-u.x.    \cultimtnr  is  a  general  term  defined  only 
bv  tin-  object  that  is  cuHinited,  as  tlie  cultivator  pt 


'No  blame  attached  to  me  :  I  am  as  free  from  culpa- 
'bilitu  as  any  of  you  there." — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxii. 

ciil  pa-ble,  *coul-pa-ble,  *cou-pa-ble,  a.  &  ». 

'[O.  Fr.  culpable;  Fr.  coupable:  Sp.  culpable ;  Ital. 
•  colpatiile,  from  Lat.  oulpabili*,  fr— 
A. 


CUlt9h,    s.      [Etymol.    unknown.] 
stones,  &c.,  placed  for  oysters  to  spawn  on. 


" The apat  cleaves  to  stones,  old  oyster-shells,  pieces  of     tn(1  ,,ril,,o  or  the  olive;  a  tiller  is  a  laborer  in  the 
wood,  and  auch-like  things  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which     g()il  t|lat  pPrformgthe  oifico  for  another  ;  a  hufband- 


I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who    cultivates   or   tills   the   ground;   a 
farmer,  an  agriculturist. 

2.  One  who  raises  or  produces  any  crop  by  culti- 
vation. 


2.  A  coulter  (q.  v.). 

"  Culter  for  a  plowe.    Cultrum."—  Prompt.  Parr. 
tcul -tl-va-ble,   a.     [Eng.   cultivate) ;  -able.  ] 
Capable  of  being  cultivated  ;  fit  for  cultivation. 

*cul  tl-vat  -a-ble,  *cul-H-vat  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
cultivate) 

(q.  v.).  

cul  -tl-vate,  v.  t.    [Low  Lat.  cultivat ««,  pa.  par.    study. 

of  eu(ttt>o=to  till,  to  cultivate,  from  Low  Lat.  culti-        "  The  most  celebrated  historians  are  manifestly  inferior 

~     to  the  most    anocessful    cultirntun  of  physical  science 
.    .    ."—Buckle:  Hist.  Civil.,  i.  1. 
B.  Agric. :  This  term,  in  a  broad  signification,  in- 


*I.  Fig. :  One  who  seeks  to  improve,  promote,  or 
-able.]     The    same    as    CULTIVABLE    rej;ne  b'y  study,  application,  and   attention;   one 

who  applies  or  devotes  himself  earnestly  to  any 


lJJ-i  vu  UUILI  YCILU,  LII/UI  j-n-»«   ,  b«nuii  v»>i 

d,  from  Lat.  cultus,  pa.  par.  of  colo=f 


eludes  liarrows,  drags,  grubbers,  scarifiers,  scufilers, 


'i.  Guilty,  in  fault. 

"  Proceed  no  straiter 'gainst  our  uncle  Glo'ster, 

Sliakenp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iti.  t. 

T  Followed  by  of  before  the  crime  or  fault  al- 

"FlatrourB  coupable    were    of  thre    errours."— Cower, 

Iii.  158. 

*B.  Asiubst.:  A  culprit. 

—Xorth:  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  ii.  247. 

17  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  culpable  and 
faulty :  "  We  are  culpable  from  the  commission  of 
oue/u«K;  we  ate  faulty  from  the  number  of  faults; 
culpable  is  a  relative  term;  faulty  is  absolute;  we 
are  culpable  with  regard  to  a  superior  whose  inten- 
tions we  have  not  fulfilled ;  we  are  faulty  whenever 
we  commit  any  faults.  A  master  pronounces  his 

servant  as  culpable :  for  not  having  attended  to  h»    enVavor"to  advau'ceTrefineToTiucrease  inteflecT-    in^cwulnalMwbraces  s™YificaUrtwo  ™ 
commands ;  an  mditterent  pel  ces  an-    f^,,^ .  ,.„  ^,loriah  tn  f^st(,r  plements  which  are  used  in  tending  growing  crops. 

special  These  are :  (1)  The  implement  specifically  known  as 
a  cultivator,  having  a  triangular  frame  set  with 
teeth  or  shares,  and  drawn  oy  one  horse,  which 
walks  in  the  balk  between  the  rows  of  corn,  pota- 

„ .      _  „.  iu^uc.i,,u,  „.*„„.»,..  toes,  or  other  plants.    The  animal  is  hitched  to  the 

The  quality  of  being  culpable;  culpability.  *6.  To  civilize;  to  meliorate;  to  raise  intellectually    apex  of  the  frame,  and  the  implement  is  guided  by 

'All  those  who  have  known  me  cannot  be  ignorant  of    or  morally.  a  pair  of  handles  at  the  rear;  ^(2)  jSingle  and^douh 

cul-tl-vat-ed,  pa.  par.  &a.  [CULTIVATE,  v.] 


vare.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  till ;  to  prepare  for  crops ;  to  manure, 
harrow,  sow,  mow,  or  reap  land. 

2.  To  raise  by  cultivation.  If ^aT'it  "comprehends  "alf  the'  "means  of  tillage, 
II.  Figuratively:  which  would  include  plows,  the  dominant  imple- 
1.  To  labor  to  improve  by  attention  and  study ;  to    ment  in  the  art  of  husbandry.   The  term  cultivator, 


ciil  -Bft-blf    adv     [Eng.  culpab(le) ;  -ly.']    In  a 


1    Lit.  •  The  act  or  process  of  the  cultivation  of       cul  -trat-ed,  cul  -trate,  o.  [Lat.  cultratus.  from 

,at.    culpatus,  pa.  par.  of    ian(j  culter  =  a  knife.]     Shaped   like   a    pruning-knife, 

.adj.  suff.  -ory.]  Blaming,       2.  Fig.:  The  endeavoring  to  improve,  refine,  or    and  sharp  edged,  straighten  one  side  and  curved 


-pa-biy,  a*-.    usng.ctt.pae.KK.fiM    in  a       cul •-tl-vat-Ing,  pr.par.,  a. ,&  «.    [CULTIVATE.] 
culpableTblameworthy,  or  censurable  manner.  A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

"If  we  perform  this  duty  pitifully  and  culpably,  it  is    verb.) 
not   to  be  expected  we  should  communicate  holily." —        (J.  As  substantive: 
Taylor. 

*cal  -pa-t5r-jf,   a.    [Lat 
•culpo=to  accuse,  and  Eng, 
censuring,  inculpating. 

".  .  .  most  commonly  used  by  Latin  authors  in  a  cul- 
patorii  terae."—Walpole:  Cat.  of  Engravers,  vol.  v.  (post- 
. script.) 

sculpe  (1),  ».  [Lat.  culpa.~\  Fault,  blame,  guilt. 
'  "  Baptiame  .  .  .  bynymeth  us  the  culpe." — Chaucer: 
Tew.xcit  Tale. 

"culpe  (2),  i.    [Icel.  fcoi/r=a  root.]    A  root. 


The  cultivator  is  an  improved  harrow.    (Knight.) 

cultivator-plow,  s.    A   plow   used   in   tending 
crops,  such  as  a  shovel-plow,  a  double  shovel-plow, 

&c. 


strengthen  intellectually ;  a  fostering  or  cherishing,    on  the  other. 


*culp  -8n,  v.  t.    [CULPON.]    To  carve,  to  cut  up. 


cul-tl-va  -tion,  «.    [Eng.  cultivate) ;  -ion.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  tilling  and  prepar- 
ing land  for  crops ;  husbandry. 

2.  The  act  or  process  9f  producing  by  tillage. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  cultivated. 
XI.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  endeavoring  to  improve  or  refine 


*cul  -trl-form,  a.  [Lat.  cutter  (genit.  cultri)=& 
knife,  and  /orma=forrn,  shape.]  Knife-shaped; 
cultrate. 

Cul-trl-ros  -tral,  a.  [Lat.  culter  (genit.  cultri) 
=  a  knife,  a  razor,  rostrum=a  bill,  and  Kng.  suff.  -ai.J 

Ornith. :  Razor-billed ;  having  a  bill  snaped  to  a 
certain  extent  like  a  razor  or  a  knife ;  pertaining  to 
the  Cultirostres  (q.  v.). 

cul-trl-rSs  -tre§,  cul-tl-rSs  -tres,  s.  pi.    [Lat. 


*Cul-D6ns    8.    [O.    Fr.   colp;   Ital.    coipo;    Fr.  intellectually  by  study,  application,  and  attention ; 

-coupo,,]    A'pieoe.  a  fragment  .  bit     [CouPO,  ]  ^g^^^gSSfifr- 

cul  -prlt,  s.  &  a.    [Generally  believed  to  stand  appiying  one's  self  to  any  study  or  pursuit. 

for  culpate,  an  Englished  form  of  the  Law    Lat.  2   A  gtate  or  condition  of  refinement  or  culture.       Dm  ls  long  auu  lalBlaliJ  ,;Umyl-OTncu ,  wa  >™3  iuu» 

culpatus-i.  e.,  the  accused,   from  Lat.  ««IP°=to  ^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cuttiva-    and  slend|r,  with  the  greater  part  o/  the  Sbi»  un- 

tge>  tion,  culture,  civilization,  and  refinement:    "Culti-    feathored;  the  toes  f9ur,  to  a  certain  extent  con  • 


n,  and  attention ;    culter  (genit.  cultri)  =  &  knife,  a  razor,  roitrum=a. 

likely  to  enlarge    biui  ang  m.  &  f.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -es.] 

:e;  a  devoting  or  Ornith.:  A  tribe  ranked  under  the  order  Gralla« 
tores  (Waders).  It  was  established  by  Cuvier.  The 
bill  is  long  and  laterally  compressed ;  the  legs  long 


accuse. .    - 

by  corruption.    (A'fcea*.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  guilty  of  a  crime;  a   criminal,  a 
malefactor. 

2.  One  who  is  arraigned  before  a  judge  on  a  charge. 

3.  One  who  is  in  fault  or  blamable. 

B.  ^ls  adj. :  Culpable,  guilty. 

"Like  other  culprit  youths  he  wanted  grace." 

Whitehead:  Epilogue  to  Koman  Father. 


nun,  cw    UK,  LI  ;tn«i*Kvf*,  au<  .  rc/nicr(tc»i* .       v»»i .  Teattioreti ;  me  toes  lour,  to  a  cenaiu  tjjtittut  cuii* 

vation  is  with  more  propriety  applied  to  the  thing  nected  at  their  bases  by  a  membrane.    It  contains 

that  grows ;  culture  to  that  in  which  it  grows.    The  two   families— Gruidae    (Cranes)    and    Plataleadee 

cultivation  of  flowers  will  not  repay  the  labor  unless  (Spoon-bills). 

^n^no^p^k&^^rAe^K  ^^^^^^^^^.^ 

d  fiaSMwaraoxs  sss  ^^P^^^^S^ 

own  skill  or  the  perfection  of  the  thing  itself ;  but  'ciil'-tu-ra-ble,  a.    [Eng.  cultur(e) ;  -able.]    Fit 

the  mind  requires  culture  previous  to  this  particu-  for  or  capable  of  cultivation  ;  cultivable. 

lar  exertion  of  the  powers.    Civilization^ is  the  first  ciil-tu-ral,  a.    [Eng.  cultur(e) ;  -al.}    Oforper- 


its  operations,  or  we  may  

"  Gtf  he  is  repledged  to  his  Lords  court,  he  sail  leaue  anything    that  grows  in  the  ground;    we  civilize 

behiudehim    .    .    .    ane  pledge  called  Culreach,    .    .    ."  nations ;  we  refine  the  mind  or  the  manners. 

— Quon.  Attach.,  ch.  viii.,  §  4.  (2)  He  thus   discriminates  between  cultivation,       "•  "* 

cult  e     [Fr.  culte;  Lat.  cuHus=(l)  cultivation,  tillage,&nA  husbandry:  "Cultivation  has  a  much       1.  The 

1)  worship,  from  co(o=(l)  to  cultivate,  (2)  to  wor-  more  comprehensive  meaning  than  either  tillage  or    advance 

/ip  i  husbandry.    Tillage  is  a  mode  of  cultivation  that    and  atte 


(?>-     , 
ship.] 


Through  lively  spreading  cultures,  pastures  green." 
Dyer:  The  Fleece. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  cultivation,  improvement,  refinement,  or 
ement  of  the  intellect  by  study,  application, 
ention. 


boll     b<J?;     pfiut,    jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     sliln,     bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shaa.     -tion,     -gion  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


culture 
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cumbrous 


2.  A  devotion  or  application  of  one's  self  to  any       *cfil  -vSr-tall,  s.    [Eug.  cu!rer=&  dove,  a  pigeon, 
study,  pursuit,  or  science ;  constant  attention  and    and  tail.] 
care.  Carp.:  A  kind  of  tenon,  the  form  of  a  dove  Mail ; 

8.  A  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  refinement  or    a  dovetail  (q.  v.).    (Ash.) 

cultivation.  *cul  -ver-tail,  r.  t.    [CUI.VERTAIL,  «.]    To  fasten 

"I  For  the  difference  between  culture  and  cultiva-    one  piece  of  tjmber  into  another  by  tenon  in  the 
Kon,  see  CULTIVATION.  form  Of  a  dove's  tail ;  to  dovetail.    (Ash.) 

*cul-ture  (2),  s.    [COULTEB.]  «cul -ver-tailed,  pa.  par.  or  adj.      [CULVER- 

TAIL,  r.] 

•cul-ver-tail-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [CULVER- 
TAIL,  ti.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <K  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Carp.:  The  method  of  fastening  by  culvertails. 
(Ash.) 

•cul -vert-ship,   *kul  -vert-schlpe,  s.     [Mid. 
Eng.  culvert,  a. ;  8c/itpe=Eng.  ship.]    Cowardice. 

"Brouhte  so  to  grunde  his    kointe  kuluertschipe." — 
Ancren  KiKle,  p.  294. 
cum,  prep.    [Lat.]    With. 

Cum  grano  salis:  [Lat.=with  a  grain  of  salt.] 
With  allowance  for  exaggeration. 

CU-ma'-C§-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  fcuma=anything  swollen, 
awave(?),and  Lat.  n.  pi.  adj.  suff. -acea.]    Crus- 


*cul  -tiire,  v.  t.    [CCI.TUBE,  s.]    To  cultivate, 
cul  -tiired,  a.    [Eng.  cultur(e) ;  -ed.] 
*l.  Lit.:  Cultivated,  tilled. 
"And  gardens  smile  around,  and  cultured  fields." 

Thomson:  Summer,  770. 

2.  Fig. :  Intellectually  cultivated,  improved,   or 
refined ;  in  a  state  of  intellectual  culture. 

"...    a  mind 
Cultured  and  capable  of  sober  thought." 

Cowper:  Tank,  iii.,  328,  824. 

*cfil -ture-less,  a.    [Eng.  culture;  -less.]   Desti- 
tute of  cultivation ;  uncultivated. 

*CUl  -tttr-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [CULTURE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fe  particip.  adj.:   (See    the 

»erb.) 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  cultivating. 

(Lit.  A  fig.) 


•cul  -tttr-Ist,  s.    !~EDK.  cultur(e) ;  -ist.]    A  cult i-    taceans  belonging  to  the  Malacostraca.     (Huxley: 
Tator.  Invertebrated  Animals.) 

•cui-vSr   (1).  *col-ver,   *col-vere,  *col-vyr,       cu -mate,  «.    [Eng.  cum(ic);  suff.  -ate.]   A  salt 
•culfre,  "culvre,  'culvere,   *kulvre,  s.     [A.  S.    of  cumic  or  cummic  acid. 

CvJ/re,  culufre,  a  corruption  of  Lat.  coi«?n6a=a       *ou-mat  -Ic-al,  a.    [Gr.  kuma,  genit.  kumatos=& 

wave;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -t'caJ.l    Blue,  of  a  sky  color; 
(Ash.) 


ffing, 


dove.]    A  pigeon,  a  dove. 

"...    whence,  borne  on  liquid 
The  sounding  culver  shoots." 

Thomson:  Spring,  452,  453. 

Culver-dung,    «.     Pigeons'    dung.      (Lupton: 
Thousand  Notable  Things,  p.  105.)    (Halliwell.) 
•culver- house,  ».   A  dove-cot. 

"Yet  was  this  poor  culver-house  sorer  shaken."—  Har- 
»iar:  Initial,  of  Beta's  Serm,  (1587),  p.  279. 

culvers'  physic,  s.  The  same  as  CULVERS' 
BOOT  (q..  v.). 

culvers'  root,  s.  An  American  name  for  Veron- 
ica viryinica, 

•CUl-VSr  (2),  «.      [CULVERIX.] 

"Falcon  and  culver  on  each  tower." 

Scott:  Lay  of  tht  Last  Jliustrel,  iv.  20. 

*cul-verd,  s.    [COWAED.]    (WJiarton.) 

CUl-v5r-f90t,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  culver,  and  Eng. 
foot.]  A.  plant,  probably  Geranium  columbinum 
(Prior),  or  (f.  molle  (Cockayne,  also  Britten  <6  Hol- 
land) . 

*CUl -v6r-In,  s.  [0.  Fr.  couleuvrine,  fern,  of 
couleuvrin= snake-lite ;  couleuvre=a  snake,  from 
Lat.  co!ubri)ius=suake-like;  co(«6er=a  snake.] 

Old  Ordnance :  A  cannon  of  the  sixteenth  century, 


from  9  to  12  feet  long,  5H  inch  bore,  and  carrying    by  overloading. 
18-pound   round    shot.      A   demi-culverin    was    a  «<»««« 


sea-green 

•cum  -bent,  a.  [Lat.  cumbens,  pr.  par.  of  cumbo 
=to  lie  down.]  Lying  down. 

"  Too  cold  the  grassy  mantle  of  the  marl, 
In  stormy  winter's  long  and  dreary  night, 
For  cumbent  sheep."  Dyer:  Fleece. 

cum'-bSr,  *cum-byre,  *cum-mere,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 
combrer,  from  Low  Lat.  cum6ra  =  a  heap;  Lat. 
cumulus;  Fr.  encombrer.] 

1.  To  crowd,  to  cover. 

"  Where  now  these  warriors? — in  their  gore, 
They  cumber  Marston's  dismal  moor  ! " 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  17. 

2.  To  overload,  to  burthen. 

"The  multiplying  variety  of  arguments,  especially 
frivolous  ones,  is  not  only  lost  labor,  but  cumbers  the 
memory  to  no  purpose." — Locke. 

3.  To  weigh  down,  to  oppress. 

"  Hardly  his  head  the  plunging  pilot  rears, 
Clogg'd    with   his    cloaths,    and    cumbered    with   his 
years."  Dryilen:  Virgil's  ^neid  v.  232. 

4.  To  be  a  trouble,  an  annoyance,  or  an  obstruc- 
tion ;  to  be  a  useless  burthen. 

"  Why  cumbereth it  the  ground?" — Luke  xiii.  7. 
|5.  To  embarrass,  to  retard  or  delay,  as  though 


18-poun_ _    

9-pounder.  Cannon  in  those  days  were  named  after 
reptiles  and  rapacious  animals ;  as,  for  instance, 
Oulverin,  serpent,  from  the  snake  (coluber) ,  which 
Was  formed  upon  it  to  constitute  handles. 

"  Here  and  there,  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  may  be 
Men  the  old  culverins  which  scattered  bricks,  cased  with 
lead  among  the  Irish  ranks." — Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
eh.  zii. 


lerce,  so  tameless,  and  so  fleet, 

Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat." 

Scott.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  4. 

•6.  To  involve  in  troubles,  difficulties,  or  dangers ; 
to  trouble,  to  vex,  to  distress. 

"  Domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy." 

Shakesp. .  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  L 

•7.  To   busy,  to  distract  with  a  multiplicity  of 


»Cfil  -vSr-key,  s.     [Apparently    from   culver=a. 
dove,  a  pigeon,  and  key.  a  word  used  for  the  seeds    «are-- 
Of  the  ash,  &C.J  "  Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  serving."—  Luke  I. 

1.  Generally  pi.  (Culverkeys)  :   A  bunch  of  ash-    40. 
keys  or  pods  of  the  ash-tree,  Fraxinus  excelsior. 

2.  A  flower,  Auuilegia  vulgaris,  the  Columbine 

" 


cum  -b8r,  s.    [CusiBEE,  v.] 
An  encumbrance. 


"Looking  down  the  meadows  I  could  see  a  girl  crop- 
ping culverkeys  and  cowslips,  to  make  garlands."  —  Wal- 
ton: Angler,  i.,  ch.  xvi. 


2.  Trouble,  vexation,  embarrassment,  distress. 

"By  the  occasion  thereof  I  was  brought  to  as  great 
cumber  and  danger,  as  lightly  any  might  escape."— 
Sidney. 

cum-bSred,  'cum-byrd,  *cum-merd,  pa.  par. 
Cfil-vert    s.    [Either  from  O.  Fr.  culvert;   Fr.    °r  «•    [CUMBER,  s.] 

cum -ber-fleld,    s.    [Eng.    cumber;    and   field.] 


3.  Scillanutans.  (Britten  (t Holland.) 

4.  Primula  veris  (cowslip).   (Britten  <fr  Holland.) 

5.  Orchis  mascula.    (Britten  A  Holland.) 


couert=&  covered  passage,  from  couvrir=to  cover, 

or  a  corruption  of  O.  Fr.  coulouere=a  channel,  a    Polygonumaviculare. 

gutter ;  Fr.  couler=to  flow,  to  trickle ;  Lat.  coto=to       cum  -bSr-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CUMBEB,  v.] 

filter;    colum=&   strainer.    (Sweat. )J    A   drain    or 

water-way  of  masonry  beneath  a  road  or  canal.    It 

is  a  bridge  or  viaduct  on  a  small  scale. 

*CUl-vert,  a.  [O.  Fr.  culvert,  culvert.]  Cowardly. 

"The porter  is  culuert  and  felun."—  Florice  &  Blanche- 
feur,  829. 

*CUl  -vSrt-age  <  age  as  Igl,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  culvert, 
a. ;  Eng.  suff.  -age.]  The  forfeiture  of  a  vassal's 
land  to  the  lord. 

"Under   pain  of  culvertaae  and  perpetual   servitude, 

.    ."—Daniels  Hist.  Ena.,p.  116. 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  encumbering,  embarrass- 
ing, hindering,  or  distracting. 

Cum'-bSr-land,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Cumbri,  and  Eng. 
land.]  [CUMBRIAN.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  county  in  the  northwest  of  England. 

B.  As   adj. :  -Pertaining   to,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with,  the  county  named  under  A. 


Cumberland  hawthorn,  s.  Pt/rus  aria,  which, 
according  to  Oerarde,  "  deligbtetfi  to  grow  in  our 
shatlmvk-  woods  of  Cumberland  and  Westmerland." 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

•cum  -ber-ment,  *com-bur-ment, .«.  [Eng  cum- 
ber; -ment.  Cf.  Fr.  encombrement.]  Trouble,  em- 
barrassment, annoyance,  or  vexation. 

"To  kepe  hire  fro  cnmberment ." — Ali.«<ut>ul<'r,  471. 

cum -ber-some,  a.    [Eng.  cumber;  -some.] 

1.  Unwieldly,  unmanageable. 

"  Very  long  tubes  ore  cumbersome.  .  .  ." — -Vcwtfjn* 
OptiM. 

2.  Burdensome,  embarrassing,  vexatious,  trouble- 
some. 

"  .  .  .  going  to  perform  a  cumbersome  obedience."— 
MdMy, 

•cum  -ber-s6me-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  cumbersome ; 
-ly.]  In  a  cumbt'rsome,  burdensome,  troublesome, 
or  vexatious  manner ;  so  as  to  encumber  or  em- 
barrass. 

cum -bSr-s6me-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cumbersome; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  cumbersome,  embar- 
rassing, or  vexatious ;  burdensomeness. 

•ciim  -b§r-w8rld,  s.  [Eng.  cumber,  and  world.] 
One  who  is  only  a  burden  or  encumbrance  in  the 
world ;  a  useless  being. 

"A  cumberteorld,  yet  in  the  world  am  left, 

A  fruitles  plot  with  brambles  overgrowne." 
Drayton:  Shepherd's  Garland,  1593. 

•cum  -ble,  «.  [Lat.  cumulus=a  heap,  the  b  being 
inserted  for  euphony,  as  in  number,  from  numerus.} 
A  pinnacle. 

"  .  .  .  the  Spanish  monarchy  came  to  its  highest 
cumble,  .  .  ."—Uouxlli  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  36. 

*cum-bran9e,  *com-branse,  *com-braunce, 
•cum-branse,  «.  [COMBER,  v.]  Aburden.au  encum- 
brance; a  source  of  embarrassment,  trouble  or 
vexation. 

Cum -brl-an,  a.  &  s.  [From  Lat.  Cum6ria=the 
country  of  the  Cumbri,  an  old  British  tribe,  inhabit- 
ing what  afterward  came  to  be  called  Cumber- 
land.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Cumber- 
land. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  native  of  Cumberland. 
*2.  Geol. :  The  Cambrian  formation.    [^Jl 

(1)  Cumbrian  formation : 

Geol. :  The  same  as  2  and  3  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Cumbrian  group: 

Geol. :  The  same  as  1  and  3  (q.  v.). 

(3)  Cumbrian  rocks : 

Geol.:  Ancient  rocks  constituting  the  lowest  of 
the  slaty  deposits  in  Skiddaw  and  Grasmere  Fell  in 
Cumberland,  England.  They  consist  of  the  Skid- 
daw  Slates — t.  e.,  the  equivalent  in  age  of  the  Lower 
Llandeilo  Flags,  above  which  are  the  Coniston 
Limestone=Bala  Limestone,  and  theCpniston  Grits 
=  Llandovery  group.  The  term  Cumbrian  was  intro- 
duced by  Prof.  Sedgwick,  who  believed  the  beds  in 
Cumberland  thus  designated  to  be  the  equivalents 
in  age  of  others  in  Wales, on  which,  when  occurring 
in  me  latter  locality,  he  had  bestowed  the  nam& 
Cambrian.  There  was  no  use  for  two  terms  if  one 
would  do,  and  Cumbrian  is  now  disused,  Cambrian 
being  retained.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  would  also, 
have  dispensed  with  Cambrian,  and  brought  Sedg- 
wick's  rocks  so  designated,  with  the  Cumbrian  beds, 
also  under  his  Silurian  system.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,. 
however,  in  his  Student's  Elements  o/  Geology,  has- 
retained  the  word  Cambrian,  omitting  Cumbrian. 
Under  the  heading  Upper  Cambrian,  he  places  Tre- 
madoc  Slates,  ana  the  Lingula  Flags  of  Britain, 
enumerating  as  their  foreign  equivalents  iu  age- 
part  of  Barrando's  Primordial  Zone  of  Bohemia, 
the  Alum  Schists  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  th& 
Potsdam  Sandstone;  and  under  the  Lower  C:im- 
brian  Rocks  the  Menevian  beds  of  Wales,  and  the 
Longmynd  group,  the  latter  consisting  of  the  Har- 
lech  Grits  and  the  Llanberis  Slates.  The  foreign 
equivalents  of  these  are  the  lower  portion  of  Bar- 
rande's  Primordial  Zone  in  Bohemia,  the  Fucoid 
Sandstones  of  Sweden,  and  perhaps  the  Huronian 
series  of  Canada.  The  Cambrian  as  thus  described, 
is  made  immediately  to  follow  the  Laurentiau  and 
precede  the  Silurian  formation. 
cfim-brous,  a.  [Eng.  cumber;  -OM«.] 

1.  Burdensome,  weighty,  oppressive;  embarrass- 
ing by  reason  of  weight. 

"  The  strong  and  cumbrous  arms  the  valiant  wield, 
The  weaker  warrior  takes  a  lighter  shield." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ziv.  441,  442. 

2.  Causing  trouble  or  annoyance;  vexatious,  an- 
noying. 

"  A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnattes  doe  him  molest, 
All  striving  to  infixe  their  feeble  stingea, 
That  from  their  noyunce  he  no  where  can  rest." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  23. 


fate 
or 


te      fat      fare      amidst,     wh5t,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g8,     pSt, 
'  wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     as,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


cumbrously 


3.  Confused,  unmanageable,  awkward. 
"Ur  of  Chaldea,  imseing  now  the  ford 

To  Hurran;  after  him  a  cumbrtniH  train 

Of  herds  and  flocks  and  numerous  servitude." 

Miltnit:  1'.  L.,  zii.  131,  132. 

4.  Confused,  mixed  up,  not  simple  or  plain. 
"...    the  provisions  which  have  been  recapitulated 

are  cumbrous,  puerile,  inconsistent  with  each  other  .  .  ." 
—  Afacaulay:  Hist.  Eng,t  ch.  si. 

*cum  -broiis-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  cumbrous;  -ly.}  Iu 
a  cumbrous,  burdensome,  embarrassing  or  confused 
manner. 

"Capitals  to  every  substantive  are  cnmbrvusly  intrusive 
upon  the  eye."  —  Seicard:  Letters,  i.  164. 

ciim  -broils-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cumbrous;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  cumbrous,  embarrassing,  or 
confused;  awkwardness,  want  of  simplicity  and 
plainness. 

"  The  cumbrOHnness,  imperfection,  and  even  expeiiset  of 
this  process  would  render  such  u  mode  of  government 
intolerable."—  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis:  Authority  in  Hatters  vf 
<'j>r>m<»,  ch.  vii. 

cu   mene,  s.    [Eng.  cum(m)  ,'  -ene.] 


5'CH<jj3.  Isopro- 

pyl-benzene.  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon  which  exists 
in  Roman  cumin  oil,  and  can  be  produced  by  dis- 
tilling cumic  acid  with  baryta,  and  is  also  formed 
synthetically  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  bromben- 
zene  and  isopropyl-iodide.  Cumene  is  a  colorless 
oil,  boiling  at  151".  By  boiling  with  nitric  acid  it 
yields  benzole  acid  and  nitro-benzoic  acid.  It  will 
not  mix  with,  water.  Bromine  forms  substitution 
products. 

cumene-sulplionic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  An  ncid  obtained  by  the  action  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  on  cumeue.  It  forms  small  crystals, 
which  are  decomposed  on  heating  into  sulphuric 
acid  and  cumene.  Its  barium  salt  (CflHijSOs^Ba 
is  soluble  in  water. 
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and  purined  by  crystallization  from  alcohol.  It  is 
also  obtained  by  oxidizing  cumic  aldehyde  with 
potassium  permanganate.  It  forms  colorless  pris- 
matic tables,  which  melt  at  114°  aud  boil  at  2fitr  . 
It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  By  oxidation  with 
chromic  acid  mixture  it  yields  terephthalic  acid. 

cumic  aldehyde,  s. 

Chem.:    Cuminic  aldehyde,    Cumyl    hydride,    or 
Cuminol. 

rTT<-  CH:t 
CioHiaO,  or  CgHnCO'H,  or  C6H4<  CH3  Cumic 

CO'H. 

aldehyde  occurs  in  the  essential  oil  of  cumin,  on 
distilling  which  the  cymene  distils  over  first  at  200° 
and  afterward  the  cumic  aldehyde.  If  the  cumin 
oil  is  agitated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  acid 
sodium  sulphite  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound 
with  cumic  aldehyde,  which  can  be  decomposed  by 
potash.  These  compounds  also  occur  in  the  volatile 
oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  water-hemlock, 
Cicuta  virosa.  Cumic  aldehyde  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  boiling  at  2au  .  It  should  be  distilled  in  an 
atmosphere  of  CO->  It  oxidizes  into  cumic  acid 
and  a  resinous  substance ;  when  heated  with 
chromic  acid  mixture  it  yields  terephthalic  acid: 
when  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash  it  is  converted 
into  cuminate  of  potassium  and  cymylic  alcohol. 

cum-id-Ic  acid,  a.  [Eug.  cum(ene);  Suff.  -idic.] 
CHs 

*,TT 

An    acid 


cum-eng-lte,  s.    [From  Cummenge,  who  ana- 
lyzed it.] 
.V  in.  :  The  same  as  VOLGEEITB  (q.  v.)  .    (Dana.) 

Cum'-en-yX  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cumen(e),  and  suff.  -yl 
(Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  The  principle  of  cummin  or  cumin  (q.  v.). 
Occurs  chiefly  in  compos.  (See  the  subjoined  com- 
pounds.) 

cumenyl-acrylic  acid,  s. 

Inorganic  Chem.  :  Isopropyl-phenyl-acrylic  acid. 


CJ2H1402  or 


C  H3  Obtained  by 

=U  H  U  (J  U  II. 


heating  cumic  aldehyde  with  sodium  acetate  and 
acetic  anhydride.  It  is  purined  by  repeated  crys- 
tallization from  alcohol.  Cumenyl-acrylic  acid, 
crystallized  in  white  needles,  melting  at  158°,  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  but 
only  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  When  boiled 
it  is  decomposed  into  COj  and  isopropyl-cinna- 
mene;  oxidized  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  it 
yields  a  distillate  of  cumic  aldehyde.  Nitric  acts 
on  it,  forming  nitro-substitutiou  compounds. 
cunienyl-angelic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CuHi8O2,  or  C6H4<C,J^!CH.CH2.CQ.OH 

Obtained  by  heating  cumic  aldehyde  with  butyric 
anhydride  and  sodium  butyrato.   It  is  a  crystalline 
substance,  melting  at  123°.    Soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
cumenyl-cro  tonic  acid,  8. 

Obtained  by  heating  cumic  aldehyde  with  sodium 
acetate  and  three  parts  of  propionic  acid,  and  puri- 
fied. It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  nodular  masses, 
from  petroleum  spirit  in  oblique  prisms,  and  melts 
at91°. 

CU-men-yT-am-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  cumenyl;  amine.] 
Also  called  COMEXYL  UREA.  [CYMYL-CAHBAMIDE.] 

cum  -frey,  *cum-for-y,  *cum-nr-ie,  s.    [COM- 

FBEY.J 

*1.  (OftheformCumfiTie) :  The  daisy, Bellis peren- 
nis. 

2.  (Of  the  oilier  forms) :  [COMFREY.] 

"They  gave  them  a  decoction  of  cttmfory  to  bonze." — 
Sir  T.  Broicne:  Tracts,  No.  5. 

Cum  -1C,  a.  [Lat.  cuminum;  Gr.  kuminon=cum- 
miu,  and  Eng.,  (fee.,  suff.  -ic,  from  Lat.  -icus;  Gr. 
ikos.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  cummin. 

cumic  acid,  .-•. 

Chem.:  Cuminic  acid;  otherwise  Cumylic  acid, 
CiuIIijO:,  or  CgHn'CO'OH  or  CoH4<{jQ.^,jj  By 
dropping  cumic  aldehyde  on  fused  potassium  hy- 
drate, hydrogen  is  liberated  and  cumate  of  potas- 
sium is  formed ;  this  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  and 
decomposed  by  an  acid ;  the  cumic  acid  is  deposited 


Chem.: 

!,  CO-OH 

formed  along  with  cumylic  acid,  but  it  is  not  vola- 
tilized in  a  current  of  steam.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  more  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  long  transparent 
needles,  on  adding  benzene  to  its  alcoholic  solu- 
tion. At  high  temperatures  it  sublimes  without 
fusion. 

cum  -Id-Ine,  s.  [Gr.  fciinunon=cummin ;  eidos= 
form,  appearance,  and  Eng.  suff.  -inc.] 

Inorganic  Chem.:  Amido-cumene, CoHn  (NHo),or 

CeHt  <<^H    Obtained  by  the  reduction  of   nitro- 

cumol  by  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide.  Also  by 
the  distillation  of  amido-cuminic  acid  with  baryta. 
It  is  purified  by  crystallizing  the  oxalate  and  pre- 
cipitating by  potash.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  refractive 
oil,  having  a  peculiar  smell  and  a  burning  taste, 
boiling  at  225°.  The  name  has  been  given  to  other 
compounds. 

cum-ln,  «.    [Lat.  cumin(um).]    [CUMMIN.] 

cumin  oil, «. 

Chem. :  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
Cuminum,  cyminum  by  extraction  with  absolute 
alcohol  and  precipitation  by  water.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  cuminol  and  cymene. 

cum-ln  -am-lde, «.    [Eng.  cumin(ate) ;  -amide.] 

Inorganic  Chemistry:  -Cumylamide  CioHiaNO,  or 
CgHjfCO'NH^.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  neat  on 
cuminate  of  ammonium.  It  is  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance, sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

cum'-ln-ate,  s.  [Eug.  cumin(ic);  -ate.]  A  salt 
cf  cumic  or  cuminic  acid. 

cum-In-Ic,  a.    [CUMIC.] 

cum-ln  -I-dffl,  B.  pi.  [Lat.  cumin(um),  and  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Hot.:  A  family  of  Umbelliferous  plants.  Type 
Cuminum  (q.  v.). 

cum  -fn-5l,  s.   [CUMIC  ALDEHYDE.] 

cu-ml  -num.  s.    [Lat.]    [CUMIN.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants,  the  typical 
one  of  the  fam- 
ily C  u  m  i  n  i  d«e. 
There  are  both 
general  and  par- 
ti al  involucres, 
the  latter  one- 
sided ;  calyx  five- 
toothed  ;  fruit 
elongated,  with 
five  fil i  f o  r m 
ridges  and  four 
intermediate 
ones  prominent 
and  slightly 
prickly,  with  a 
vitta  between 
each.  The  spe- 
cies are  annuals 
with  m  u  1 1  i  fi  d 
leaves  and  pink 
or  white  flowers. 
Cuminum  cymi- 
n«mis  thj  Cum- 
in or  Cummin 
(q.  v.). 

*Cum-lX-ca -tion,  s.  [A  corruption  of  compli- 
cation (q.v.).]  A  complication. 


Cuminum. 
1.  Plant.  2.  Flower. 


cumoyl 

*cum-mar,  s.  [CC.MBEK,  «.]  Vexation,  difficulty, 
entanglement. 

cum  -mer,  s.  [('OMMEKE.  GAMMEK.J  A  gossip,  a, 
female  acquaintance,  a  midwife. 

cum -min,  cum-ln, s.  [In  Sw.  kummin;  Dan. 
kommen;  l>ut.  kontiin;  Ger.  kilmmri ;  Fr.  cumin; 
Ejp.  &  Ital.  comino;  Port.eom«nfto»;  Lat.  cuminum  . 
Gr.  kuminon,  from  Arab.  q<imuun=liw  name  ot  Imj 
plant.]  Cuminum  cuiiiiiiain:  The  common  cumin 
or  cummin.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  resembling  fennel, 
and  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  &c.,  for  its  seeds,  which  are  hot  and  aro- 
matic, aud  used  like  those  of  anise,  caraway,  <kc. 
It  is  not  used  medicinally,  but  only  in  veterinary 
practice. 

"When  he  hath  made  plain  the  face  thereof,  doth  he  not 
cast  abroad  the  titches,  and  scatter  the  cummin,    .    .    . 
— Isaiah  Jjcviii.  25. 

IT  The  cummin  of  Scripture :  It  is  in  New  Testa- 
ment Gr.  kuminon,  and  in  Heb.  kammpn,  and  i; 
undoubtedly  the  plant   described   in   this  article 
(Isaiah  xxviii.  25-27,  Matt,  xxiii.  23). 

If  (1)  Black  cummin:  Nigella  sativa,  a  ranuncu- 
laceous  genus,  the  pungent  seeds  of  which  are  used, 
by  the  Afghans,  who  call  them  Scahdana,  for  the 
flavoring  of  curries. 

(2)  Common  cummin:  Cuminum  cyminum.    (Lou- 

(3)  Sweet  cummin:    The    anise,  Pimpinella   an- 
isum.    Used  as  au  aromatic  aud  as  a  carminative 
for  infants. 

(4)  Wild  cummin:  Lagoecia  cuminoides.     (Li/u- 
dvn.) 

cummin-seed,  s.    The  seed  of  the  cummin. 

•f  Cummin-seed  was  used  for  attracting  pigeons 
to  inhabit  a  dovecot. 

"He  [the  gamester]  is  onely  u«ed  by  the  master  of  the 
ordinairie,  as  men  use  emmtoMMi,  to  replenish  their 
culver-house."— Clitits  Whims.,  p.  64. 

cum -mlng,  s.  [From  the  verb,  to  come  (q.  v.), 
said  of  malt.  I 

Brewing :  A  vessel  for  holding  wort. 

"  Item,  ane  mankin  fett— ane  kettell— tua  gyle  fattes — 
ane  citm//*i/i(/." — Ini'enturies,  A.  (1566),  p.  1*4. 

cum  -ming-t6n-Ite,  «.  [Named  from  Cumming- 
ton  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  occurs.]  , 

Min. :  Two  minerals— 

(1)  Cumminr/tonite  of  Dewey :  A  variety  of  Actm- 
olite  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.).    Iron-magnesia  Amphibole 
(Dana.)    It  is  flbro-laminar,  often  radiated.    The 
color  gray  to  brown. 

(2)  Cumminatonite  of  Rammelsberge :  A  variety  of 
Rhodonite.      Dana    arranges    it   with    Photicite, 
which    he  ranks  under   his    heading   Carbonated 
Rhodonite. 

cum  -mock,  s.  [CAMMOCK.]  A  short  staff  with 
a  crooked  head. 

"Until  you  on  a  cummock  driddle 

A  grey  hair'd  carle." 
Burns:  Epistle  to  Major  Logan. 

cum  -6,  in  compos.    [Eng.,  &c.,  cum(ene)  (q.  v.), 
and  o  connective.] 
Chem. :  Having  cumene  in  its  composition. 

cumo-phenol,  s. 

Inorganic  Chemistry:  Also  called  Cumol.  CgHisO, 
orCeH4<Qtf7'  Obtained  by  fusing  potassium  cu- 
mene sulphonato  with  potash,  acidifying  the 


needles,  melting  at  61°. 
cum'-ol,  s.    [Eng.  cum(ene),  and  Lat.  ol(eum)  = 

Chem.:  A  name  which  has  been  given  to  cunio- 
phenol,  and  also  to  cumene. 
cum-b-ni'-trll,  s.    [Eng.  cumene ;  nitril.] 

Chemistry:  Ci0HnN,  or  C9HnCN,  or  C6H4<^7 

Also  called  Cumenyl  cyanide.    It  is  obtained  by 
heating  cuminato  of  ammonium ;  also  by  heating 


smelling  liquid  ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

cum-&-nl-trir-am-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  cumonitril; 
-amtne,\ 

Chem.:  CjoHip(NHa)N,  Amido-cumonitnl.  Whon 
cumonitril  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  a  cooked  mix- 
ture of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  a  crystal- 
line nitro-cumouitril,  CioHioCMO^N,  is  formed, 
which  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  reduced  by 
nascent  hydrogen,  from  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid 
into  cumonitrilamine.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallizes  in  large  needles,  which  melt 
at  45'  ,  and  boils  at  3(15°.  It  forms  crystalline  salts, 
which  are  mostly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

cum  -O-yl,  8.    [Eng.  cuminol;  -yl.] 

Chem.:  An  aromatic  monad  radical  (CgHn'C'O)'. 


boil,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e$ist.   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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cumoyl  chloride,  s. 

Chemist.:     Commonly    called     Tr.myl   chloride, 
CuHnOCl.  or  r.,H|,-CO-Cl.    Obtained  by  the  action 
of   pentachlon<i«'  of  phosphorus,  P* '!.-,.  on  cumic 
acid.   It  is  an  oil,  boiling  at  260  .   It  is  decomposed 
by  water  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  cumic  acid, 
cum  6-JT-Ic,  a.    [Ene.  cumoyl;  -ic.] 
cumoylic  acid,  s.    [HYDROCIXNAMIC  ACID.] 
cum'-shaw,  s.    [Chin,  fcom-/si'e=a    present.]    A 
present  or  bonus ;  originally,  that  paid  on  vessels 
entering  the  port  of  Canton. 

cum  -shaw,  v.  t.  [CUMSHAW,  8.]  To  make  a 
present  or  bonus  to. 

*cu  -mu-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cumulatu*.  pa.  par.  of 
cumulo  =  to  heap  up;  cumulus  ~  a  heap;  Fr.  c»- 
muler.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  heap  up  or  together,  to  accumulate. 

2.  Fig. :  To  bring  together ;  to  combine. 

"All  the  extremes  of  worth  and  beauty  that  were  cum*. 
latedia  Camilla." — Shelton:  Translation  <,/  Don  Vuixut* 
iv.  6. 

*OU-mu-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  cumulatio,  from  cumu- 
latus,  pa.  par.  of  cumulo=to  heap  up.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  heaping  up  or  together; 
an  accumulation. 

Z.  Eng.  Universities:  The  taking  of  two  degrees 
by  accumulation  (q.  v.). 

"For  cumulation,  I  must  needs  profess  I  never  liked  it." 
— Archbishop  Laud:  History  of  his  Chancellorship  at  Ox- 
ford, p.  17. 

*CU  -mu-lat-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  cumulat(e) ;  -i<rf.]  One 
who  gathers,  collects,  or  accumulates ;  an  accumu- 
lator. 

CU  -mu-lat-Ive,  a.    [Fr.  cumulatif.'] 

I.  Ord.   Lang.:    Consisting  of  parts  heaped   or 
aggregated  together. 

"As  for  knowledge  which  man  receiveth  by  teaching,  it 
is  cumulative." — Bacon:  On  Learning. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Law : 

(1)  Augmenting  or  increasing  the  same  point. 

(2)  Applied  to  a  legacy  when  the  legatee  is  more 
than  once  benefited  in  the  same  will. 

2.  Logic:  Specially  applied  to  a  series  of  argu- 
ments, each  of  which  may  be  by  itself  weak,  but 
which  give  in  the  whole  a  sum  of  which  the  strength 
is  greater  than  that  of  its  component  parts  taken 
separately. 

"  Whutever  objections  may  be  made  to  this  or  that  par- 
ticular fact,  ...  on  the  whole,  I  consider  that  a  CM- 
mulative  argument  rises  from  them,  .  .  ." — Gladstone: 
Kelation  of  the  State  to  the  Church,  p.  23. 

3.  Med. :  Specially  applied  to  drugs  which  remain 
in  the  system  some  time  without  showing  signs  of 
action,  and,  after  an  interval,  exert  their  influence 
suddenly ;   digitalis,  or   foxglove,    being    formerly 
considered  a  typical   medicine  of  this   kind,  but 
since  the  days  of  Fothergill  acquitted  of  the  impu- 
tation, and  rightly,  too. 

IT  (U  Cumulative  legacy:    [II.  1  (2).] 

(2)  Cumulative  remedy : 

Law :  A  second  mode  of  procedure  in  addition  to 
one  a-lready  available.  It  is  opposed  to  an  alterna- 
tive remedy,  for  in  the  latter  case,  though  there  are 
two  remedies  provided,  one  or  other  must  be  chosen ; 
both  cannot,  as  in  the  former  case,  be  enforced. 

(3)  Cumulative  vote: 

In  stock  companies:  An  arrangement  which,  when 
several  candidates  present  themselves,  enables  an 
elector  to  accumulate  his  votes  upon  the  one  whom 
he  prefers,  instead  of  compelling  him  to  bestow 
them  singly  on  more  candidates  than  one.  This  is 
feasible  only  in  those  organizations  in  which  the 
stockholder  has  one  vote  for  each  share  of  stock 
held  by  him, 

CU'-mu-16,  in  compos.  [Lat.  cumul(us)=a  heap, 
and  o  connective.] 

cumulo-clrro-stratus,  s. 

Meteorol. :  The  same  as  the  Nimbus  or  Rain-cloud. 

cumulo-stratus,  8. 

Meteorol.:  A  cloud  intermediate  between  the 
cumulus  and  the  stratus.  It  tends  to  spread,  settle 
down  into  a  nimbus,  and  descend  hi  rain. 

*cu'-mu-16se,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
cumulosus,  from  cumulus=a  heap.]  Full  of  heaps. 

cu  -mu-lus  (pi.  cumuli),  e.  [Lat.=a  heap,  a 
pile.] 

1.  Meteorol. :  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  clouds. 
It  consists  of  round  masses  like  bales  of  wool  or 
mount  a  ins  heaped  on  mountains.    It  is  more  fre- 
quent in  summer  than  in  winter.    In  the  former 
season  they  may  often  be  seen  in  the  morning,  their 
tendency,  however,  being  to   become   reduced  in 
bulk  or  even  vanish  altogether  before  evening.    If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Miey  increase  in  number,  eaj>e- 

,cially  if  they  become  surmounted  by  cirrus  clouds, 
rain  or  storm  may  be  expected.    (Ganot.) 

2.  Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Von  Baer  to  the 
thickened  portion  of  a  cellular  layer  in  which  the 
ovum  is  imbedded. 
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Cum'-jfl,  s.    [Eng.  cum(ene);  -»'•] 

Client.:  An  aromatic  monad  radical,  having  the 
formula  O»Hjj,  This  radical  has  been  wrongly 
called  cumoyl,  but  it  corresponds  to  benzyl  I  CrH  ,) 
and  not  to  benzoyl  (C7H./CO)  . 

cumyl  chloride,  s.    [CUMOYL  CHLOBIDE.] 

cfim-yi  -am-Ide,  s.    [CCMINAMIDE.  ] 

cum  -?  1-ene,  s.  [Eng.  cumyl  ;  suft.  -ene  (Chem.).] 
(See  the  compound.) 

cumylene  diamide,  s. 

Chem.:  C»HuN2,  or  C.rHmfNH,).,.  A  crystalline 
base,  obtained  by  distilling  dimtrocumeue  with 
acetic  acid  and  iron  filings.  It  melts  at  47'  . 

cfim-y'l'-Ic,  o.  [Eng.  cumyl;  -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
cumyl  ;  having  cumyl  iu  its  composition. 

cumylic  acid,  «. 


Inorganic  Chem.:  CioHI2O2,  or  C6H2 


. 

Obtained  by  oxidizing  durene  (tetra-methyl-ben- 
zene,  GtHi(CHt)4)  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is 
separated  from  cumidic  acid  by  distilling  in  a  cur- 
rent of  steam;  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water; 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizes 
in  needles,  meltingat  140'  to  150°. 

cum'-f  1-lde,  s.    [Eng.  cumyl  ;  -id*.] 

Chem.:  Cumylidoof  potassium,  CniHnOK.    Pro- 
duced by  heating  cumyl  hydride  with  potassium. 


*cun,  *cunne,  s. 
1.  Race,  family,  kin. 

"  Seinte  Katerine  of  noble  cunne  com." 

St.  Katherine,  I. 
Z.  Kind. 
"  Allesruimw  wilde  dor."—  O.  Eng.  Bomllies,  p.  79. 

»cun,  *cunnen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  cunnian;  O.  H. 
Ger.  chunnen.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  taste,  to  try. 

"  They  sail  not  than  a  cherrie  run, 
That  wald  not  enterpryse." 

Cherrie  and  £loe,  st.  47. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  try.  . 

"  He  wollde  cunnen  swa  to  brinngnen  inn  hiss  herte 
Erthlike  (hingess  lute."  Ormulum,  12,137. 

ten-nib  -u-la,  s.  [Lat.  pl.=  (l)  a  cradle,  (2) 
birth,  origin.] 

BMiot/.  :  The  existing  copies  of  the  first  printed 
books  ;  those  dating  in  the  generality  of  cases  from 
the  fifteenth  century. 

*cunc-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  cunctatio,  from  cunctor 
=to  delay.]  Delay,  procrastination,  dilatoriness. 

"...  celerity  should  always  be  eontempered  with 
cuuctation."  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*cunc  -ta-tlve,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
cunctatirus,  from  cunctatus,  pa.  par.  of  cunctor.] 
Delaying,  procrastinating,  dilator}'. 

*cunc-ta  -tor,  «.  (Lat.]  A  delayer,  a  procras- 
tinator  ;  one  who  is  cautiously  slow. 

"...  unwilling  to  discourage  such  cunctators, 
.  .  .  —  Hammond:  Fundam. 

*~  The  title  was  especially  given  to  Quintus  Fabius 
Maximus,  who,  when  elected  dictatorof  Rome  after 
the  fatal  battle  at  Lake  Thrasymene,  in  B.  C.  217, 
by  a  succession  of  skillful  movements,  marches, 
and  countermarches,  without  ever  coming  to  an 
engagement,  greatly  harassed  the  army  of  Han- 
nibal. 

*cund,  t'.  *.    [CONDER.] 

1.  To  give  notice  or  intimation  to  ;  to  guide  by 
signal. 

"They  are  directed  by  a  balker  or  huer  on  the  cliff, 
who,  discerning  the  course  of  the  pilchard,  cundeth,  as 
they  call  it,  the  master  of  each  boat."  —  Carets:  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

2.  To  pilot  or  steer  a  ship  ;  to  con  a  vessel. 

•ciin  -die,  *cun  -dy\  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of 
Eng.  conduit  (a.,  v.).] 

1.  A  sewer,  a  conduit  ;  a  channel  for  water,  &c. 

2.  A  grating  in  a  road,  a  gully. 

3.  An  apartment,  a  place  for  lodging. 

*cundle-hole,  *cundy-hole,  a.  A  conduit,  as 
one  across  a  road. 

cun-du-rang  -6,  e.  The  name  of  a  bark  and 
wood  of  a  species  of  vine  found  in  Ecuador.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  cure  for  cancer. 

*Cu  -ne-al,  a.  [Lat.  cuneus=&  wedge.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  wedge;  wedge-shaped. 

cu'-nS-ate,  cu  -nS-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  cuneatus= 
wedge-shaped,  from  cuneua—n.  wedge.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Wedge-shaped;  made  in  the  form 
of  a  wedge. 

2.  But.    (chiefly   of  the  form   cuneate)  :   Wedge- 
shaped,  inversely  triangular,  with  rounded  'angles, 
as  the  leaf  of  Saxifraga  tridentata.    (Lindley.)    A 
cuneate  leaf  passes  gradually  at  its  base  into  the 
petiole. 


cunila 

CU-n6-at'-Ic,  a.     [Lat.  cunfatu. 
and  Eug..  <fcc.,  adj.  suit'.  -jV.J    Pertaining  to  what  U 
wedge-shapea,  spec,  wedge-shaped  letters.    [CUNE- 
IFORM.] 

".  .  .  at  the  beginning  of  c'infiitfc  decipherment." — 
Prof.  Sayat,  in  Hili.  An-h.  »„•.  Tr.iin.,  vol.  iii.  1.1874),  i>.  lli'i. 

cu-ne  -I-form,  cu -nl-form.  a.&s.  [Fr.  cunfi- 
forme,  from  Lat.  cw«eiu=a  wedge,  and  fori/m~ 
form.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Archveol.:  Wedge-shaped. 

2.  Anat.:  In  the  same  sense  as  1.    There  are  cune- 
iform bones  of  the  head  and  others  of  the  foot. 
There  are  also  cuneiform  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 

3.  Bot. :  The  same  as  CUNEATE  (q.  v.). 

B.  ^la  subst.:  Cuneiform   characters   or   writing 
(q.  v.). 

*  (1)  Cuneiform  characters:  Characters  resem- 
bling a  series  of  wedges  or  arrow  heads,  commonly 
found  covering  the  surface  of  Ninevite  sculptures. 
The  first  step  toward  the  discovery  of  the  cunei- 
form alphabet  was  taken  by  Prof.  Grotefeud  as 
long  ago  as  1S02.  In  a  paper  read  during  that  year 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottiugen,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  the  same  town,  he 
announced  thafc  in  examining  Persian  cuneiform  ho 
had  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  names  of  Cyrus, 
Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Hystaspes,  and  had  thus  ob- 
tained the  true  determination  of  nearly  a  third  of 
the  entire  alphabet.  English-speaking  races  were 
late  in  entering  this  field  of  inquiry,  but  they  hayo 
since  had  very  eminent  students  of  cuneiform  'writ- 
ing, such  as  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Mr.  George  Smith, 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  others.  The  (English) 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  x.,  and  the 
first  part  of  vol.  xi.  (the  former  published  in  184U 
and  the  latter  in  1849),  were  entirely  devoted  to 
papers  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  on  cuneiform  writ- 
ing. Adopting  a  classification  which  use  had  made 
extremely  convenient,  he  divided  the  arrow-headed 
writing  known  to  him  into  three  classes— Babylo- 
nian, Median,  and  Persian.  The  first  of  these, 
which  he  also  called  Complicated  Cuneiform,  ho 
further  sub-divided  into  Primitive  .Babylonian, 
Acha>menian  Babylonian,  Maedo- Assyrian,  Assyrian, 
and  Elyrna?an.  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety, vol.  x.,  pp.  1-52.) 

In  1874  Mr.  George  Smith  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
the  cuneiform  system  of  writing  was  the  invention 
of  a  race  having  a  Turanian  language  totally  differ- 
ent fr.om  the  Semitic  language  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians.  (Bib.  Arch.  Soc.  Transact.,  vol.  iii. 
(1874),  p.  462.)  The  Turanian  or  Ural  Altaic  people 
referred  to  by  Mr.  George  Smith  were  shown  by 
Professor  Sayce  and  others  to  be  the  Accadians  who 
descended  into  Chaldea  from  the  highlands  to  the 
east  of  the  Euphrates.  Professor  Sayce  considers 
that  their  language,  only  recently  known,  stands  to 
the  other  Turanian  tongues  in  the  same  relation 
that  Sanscrit  does  to  the  Aryan  family  of  languages. 
He  traces  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Media  to 
the  Amardi,  the  Cassi  or  Kossseans,  and  the  Anzan- 
ites  or  Susaites,  all  akin  to  the  Accadian.  (Pro- 
fessor Sayce,  in  Bib.  Archceol.  Soc.  Trans.,vol.  iii., 
pp.  465-4S5.J 

The  earliest  deciphered  cuneiform  inscription 
may  be  placed  about  2000  B.  C,:  the  latest  about  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.  C.  336-323. 

(2)  Cuneiform  writing:  Writing  in  which  the 
characters  describedunderIT  (1)  are  those  employed. 
Every  visitor  to  the  Assyrian  rooms  in  the  British 
Museum,  or  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  familiar  with 
its  appearance. 

cn-nette',  s.   [Fr.] 

Port. :  A  small  ditch  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  ditch, 
to  drain  the  water  off  the  place.  (Knight.) 

*CU-n!c  -U-lar,  a.  [Lat.  cunce=a  cradle.]  Per- 
taining to  the  cradle  or  infancy  ;  childish. 

"In  his  cunicular  days." — Anecdote  of  Lodowick  Muggle- 
ton  (1676).  (Davies.) 

CU-nlc  -U-late,  a.  [Lat.  cuniculus=(\)  a  rabbit, 
(2)  a  rabbit-hole,  a  mine.J 

Bot. :  Pierced  with  a  long  passage  open  at  one 
end,  as  the  peduncle  of  Tropteoleum. 

*eu-nlc  -u-lous,  a.    [Lat.  cuniculus=a  rabbit.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  rabbits, 
cu'-nl-fonn,  a.    [CUNEIFORM.] 

"cunig,  *cuning,  *cunyng,  s.  [CONING,  CONY.] 
A  rabbit. 

"  The  con,  the  cunino,  and  the  cat." 

Cherrie  and  Sloe,  et.  3. 

CU-nl -la,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.  "A  Roman  name 
applied  by  Linnreus  to  this  genus."  (Loudon.)  By 
some  botanists  it  is  supposed  to  be  from  conus=a 
cone,  and  by  others  to  be  from  Cunila,  the  name  of 
a  town.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lamiacea?,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Cunilidse  (q.  v.).  The  calyx  is  thirteen- 
norvpd,  the  stamens  two.  An  infusion  of  Cunila 
mariana  is  used  in  North  America  in  slight  fevers 
and  colds,  as  is  C.  microcephala  in  Brazil. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    theTe;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pSt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cOr,    rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      Q.U  =  kw. 


cunilidae 

Cu-nll  -I-dae,  s.pl.  [Lat.  cunil(a),  acdfem.pl. 
adj.  sutf.  -idce.l 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Lamiacese,  tribe  Saturecp,  type 
Cunila  (q.  v.). 

*cunner  (1),  s.    [CONNER.] 

cun-ner  <'J),  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  kind  of 
Bhell-nsh  less  than  an  oyster,  that  sticks  close  to 
tln>  rocks.  iAintworth.) 

"cunnes  man,  s.  [KJXSMAX.]  A  kinsman,  a 
relation. 

"  His  men  mftkode  tho  deol  ynough    .    .    . 
Aud  iiamlichtt  hiscittinesmen."  Beket,  1656. 

Gun  -nlng,  *con-ning,  *con-nyng,  *con-nynge, 
*cun-naud,  *cun  nyng,  *kun-nyng,  a.  &  s.  [As 
adj.,  pr.  par.  of  Mid.  luig.  cunnen  =  to  know ;  A.  S. 
cunnan.  As  subst.,  from  Icel.  kunitandi  —  knowl- 
edge, from  kuitna=to  kuow.J 

A.  An  adjective: 
I.  Of  persona: 

1.  In  it  </<»>»./  Kfitse  : 

(1)  Having  knowledge,  skill,  or  learning, 

"A  konyng  man  of  lore." 

William  of  Palerne,  2,917. 

(2)  Skillful,  dexterous. 

"And  he  mudein  Jerusalem  engines,  invented  by  eun- 
mtnu  men,  .  .  ."—  2  Ciiron.  xxvi.  15. 

(:J)  Precocious;  roguish;  interesting;  as,  we  say 
of  a  sprightly  little  boy,  "  Tho  cunning  little  rogue.  * 
(V.  if.  Colloq.) 

2.  In  a  bad  setise:  Artful,  crafty,  sly,  designing, 
shrewd,  astute. 

"...  the  supple  and  slippery  consciences  of  cun- 
iiin-j  priests,  .  .  ."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  eh.  iv. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Made  or  wrought  with  skill  and  art,  ingenious, 
curious. 

"To  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  ia 
silver,  and  iu  brass." — Exud.  xxzi.  4. 

2.  Artful,  crafty,  sly. 

"  With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight, 
Determined  of." 

Shakesp.:  Tiro  Gent,  of  Ver+  ii.  4. 

B.  As  substantive; 

1.  (Originally):  Skill  (no  bad  sense  being  im- 
plied). 

"If  1  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  for- 
.get  her  cunning, "—Psalm  cxxivii.  5. 

IT  As  early  as  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  tho  word 
was  degenerating  in  meaning,  owing  to  the  fact, 
discreditable  to  human  nature,  that  skill  is  often 
used  to  defraud  those  less  highly  gifted. 
*2.  A  profession,  a  trade. 

"Shame  not  these  woods 
By  putting  on  the  cunnhiy  of  a  carper." 

tihakesp  ;  Timon,  iv.  3. 

3.  Art,    craft,    artfulness,     artifice,    shrewdness, 
•w  illness. 

"Cunntng  is  the  natural  defense  of  the  weak."— .Vn- 
•caulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cunning, 
crafty,  subtle,  sly,  and  icily:  "The  cunning  man 
shows  his  dexterity  simply  in  concealing:  this  re- 
quires little  more  than  reservedness  and  taci- 
turnity; the  crafty  man  goes  farther  j  he  shapes  his 
words  and  actions  so  as  to  lull  suspicion:  hence  it 
is  that  a  child  may  bo  cunning  but  an  old  man  will 
be  crafty;  a  sitbtle  man  has  more  actfteness  of  in- 
vention than  either  .  .  .  the  cunning  man  looks 
only  to  the  concealment  of  an  Immediate  object ; 
the  crafty  and  thesubtle  man  have  a  remote  object 
to  conceal :  thus  men  are  cunning  in  their  ordinary 
•concerns;  politicians  are  crafty  or  subtle;  but  the 
former  is  more  so  as  to  the  end,  and  the  latter  as  to 
the  means.  A  man  is  cunning  and  crafty  by  deeds  ; 
lie  is  subtle  mostly  by  means  of  words  alone,  or 
•word a  and  actions  combined.  Slyness  is  a  vulgar 
kind  of  cunning;  ihealy  man  goes  cautiously  and 
silently  to  work.  Wilinessis  a  species  of  cunning 
orer«/f,  applicable  only  to  cases  of  attack  or  de- 
Euue.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

cunning-man  (orwoman),s.  Aman  (or woman) 
who  pretends  to  tell  fortunes,  to  teach  how  to  re- 
cover stolen  goods,  <fcc. 

"  He  sent  him  for  a  strong  detachment 
Of  beadle,  constable,  and  watchmen, 
T  attach  the  cunning-man  for  plunder 
Committed  falsely  on  his  lumber." 

Butlen  Hudibras. 

cunning-simple,  a.  Simple  but  with  some  art- 
fulness. 

"  So  innocent,  so  cunning-simple, 
from  beneath  hergather'd  wimple." 

Tennyson.-  Lilian,  ii.  17. 

*cun-nin-gaire  *cun-ln-gar,  *cun-nyn-garth, 
-s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  Mid.  Eng.  cony-garthe=a. 
rabbit-warren:  cony  — a.  rabbit,  and  garth— a  gar- 
den, an  inclosure.  Cf.  Sw.  kaningaard=a.  rabbit- 
warren.]  A  rabbit-warren. 

"That  na  man  tak  cunnyngis  out  of  vtheris  cunnyK- 
gartkis^—ActsJa.  III.,  1474  (ed.  1814),  p.  107. 
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cun-nlng-nam  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  &  A. 
Cunningham,  botanists  and  travelers  in  New  South 
Wales.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Pinaceee,  sectum  AHetinsp.  Cun- 
ningliiiinia  ainensis  is  a  handsome  tree  now  intro- 
duced into  northern  temperate  climates.  It  will 
grow  in  these  climates  in  tho  open  air,  if  protected 
in  winter. 

cun  -nlng-l^,  *con-ning-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cun- 
ning; -lu.\ 

1.  Skillfully;  with  art  or  skill. 

"  A  stately  pallaee  built  of  squared  bricke, 
Whioii  cunningly  was  without  morter  laid." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  4. 

2.  In  a  cunning,  artful,  or  crafty  manner;    art- 
fully, slyly,  wilily,  craftily. 

"  But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly, 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at." 

N/idtf.-!/!.;  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  iii,  1. 

cun  nlng  ness,  *,  [Eng.  cunning;  -ness.]  Cun- 
ning, art,  artfulness,  craft,  wiliness. 

"  But  mine  is  such  a  drench  of  balderdash, 
Such  a  strange  carded  cHiuiiti'jiH'ax." 

Beaumont  <£  Fletcher.:  Tamer  Tamed. 

*cun-ny,  «.    [CONY.] 

*cunny-berry,  s.  A  rabbit-burrow;  hence,  a 
retreat,  a  refuge. 

"  He  would  fetch  him  out  of  his  cunny-berry."— Sidney. 
Arcadia,  p.  277. 

*cunny-catcn,  v.  t.    [CONY-CATCH.] 

"He  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  cnnnn-catcht." — S. 
Lennard;  Of  H'isdome,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  1.,  §  4,  p.  212  (1670). 

C\i-n6  -nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Christian 
Cuno,  of  Amsterdam,  who  in  1750  described  his  own 
garden  in  verse.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Cunoniaceee.  There  are  a  rive-parted  decid- 
uous calyx,  five  petals,  ten  stamens,  two  diverging 
styles,  a  conical  two-celled  capsule,  separable  into 
two  many-celled  carpels.  Cunonia  capenttis^  the 
White  Cunonia,  is  the  Rood  Elze  of  the  Dutch  resi- 
dents at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  a  small  tree 
with  opposite  pinnate  leaves  and  dense  racemes  of 
small  white  flowers. 

cu-no-m-a  -$e  88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cunom'(a) 
(q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acca'J 

Bot.:  Cunoniads.  An  order  of  Perigynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Saxifragales.  It  consists  of  trees  or 
shrubs  with  law  interpetiolar  stipules,  a  four  or 
five-cleft  nearly  inferior  calyx,  petals  four  to  five  or 
none;  stamens  perigynous.  definite,  or  indefinite; 
styles  two;  ovary  two-celled,  witn  two  or  many 
seeds;  fruit  two-celled,  capsular,  or  indehiscent. 
The  species  are  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
South  America,  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia. 
Lindley  enumerated  22  genera,  and  estimated  the 
known  species  at  1UO. 

cu-n6  -nl-ad§,  s.pl.  [Lat.  cunoni(a],  and  Eng., 
&c.,  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  to  the  botanical  order 
Cuuouiaceee  (q.  v.). 

cun  -tey-cun-tSy,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Law :  A  kind  of  trial  by  an  ordinary  jury. 

ciip,  *cop,  *coppe,  *coupe,  *cowpe,  *cupe, 
*cuppe,  s.  [Lat.  citpa  —  a,  caslc,  a  vat ;  Dan.  &  Dut. 
kop;  Sw,  kopp;  Sp.  &  Port,  copa;  Ital.  coppa;  Ger. 
kopf;  Fr.  coupe;  Gr.  kupellon=a.  cup.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  small  vessel  for  liquids  used  to  drink  from; 
a  drinkiug-vessel. 

"  Thou  shalt  deliver  Pharaoh's  cup  into  his  hand, 
.  .  .'* — Genesis  x.\.  13. 

2.  Tho  quantity  of  liquor  that  may  be  contained 
in  a  cup  ;  the  contents  of  a  cup. 

"  When  the  ava  is  ready,  cups  of  it  are  handed  about  to 
thos«  who  do  not  join  the  song,  .  .  ."— Cook:  Voyages, 
vol.  vii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  8. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  shaped  like  a  cup;  as,  the  cup  of  a 
flower,  an  acorn.  <fec. 

"The  cup  wu*  all  fill'd,  and  the  leaves  were  all  wet." 
Cowper:  Tlie  Koae. 

2.  (PL):  An    entertainment;  a  drinking-bout,    a 
carouse. 

"  Amidst  his  cups  with  fainting  shiv'ring  seiz'd." 
Drytieii:  Persius. 

*3.  The  portion  or  lot  which  one  has  to  endure 
or  enjoy. 

"...  can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of  ?  and 
be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with?" — 
Mark  I.  38. 

"  My  cup  runneth  over."— Psalm  xxiii.  5. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  The  calyx. 

"  ,    .    .    an  acorn  in  its  cnp," — Woodward;  On  Fossils. 


cup-valve 

2.  Surg. :  A  glass  placed  above  a  scarified  place, 
to  extract  blood  in  cupping ;  a  cupping-ghiss. 

"  .  .  .  in  applying  of  cups,  the  scarification  ought  to 
be  made  with  crooked  instruments." — Arbuthtmt. 

3.  Xaut.:  The  itep  of  the  capatan-eptndle. 

4.  Boilers:  One  of  a  series  of  little  domes  attached 
to   a  boiler-plate  and  serving  to  extend  the  nre- 
gnrfaeo. 

5.  Eccles.:  Tho  chalice  used  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Communion. 

6.  Ch.  Hist.:  The  cup  was  tirst  denied  to  tho  laity 
by  the  Council  of  Constance,  by  a  decree  issued  on 
Juno  14, 1415.    The  Council  of  Basle  in  l«i  restored 
the  cup  to  the  Calixtines,  and  thus  reconciled  them 
to  the  Roman  Pontiff.    I  CALIXTINES.] 

If  (1)  A  cup  too  low;  With  less  than  the  ordinary 
allowance  of  wine  or  other  stimulating  liqaor. 

"  To  be  sure  I  am  whtit  one  culls  a  cup  too  /OH',  but  when 
thoroughly  cleared  I  hope  to  feel  fully  equal  to  any  busi- 
ness that  may  appear." — Letter  from  (jeorye  III.  to  Pitt,  in 
Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  Ii.,  App.  2. 

(2)  Cup   and   can:    Familiar  companions;  boon 
companions. 

"  That  you  and  he  are  cup  and  can." — Swift. 

(3)  In  one's  cups:  Drinking;  intoxicated. 

" .  .  .  reasoning,  as  one  friend  with  another,  by  the 
fireside,  or  in  our  cups,  .  .  ." — Kitollcs'  History  uj  tne 
Turks. 

cup-and-ball  Joint,  «.      A  ball-and-socket  joint, 
cup-and-cone,  s. 

Metal.:  An  apparatus  used  for  charging  iron 
furnaces  which  aro  worked  with  clamped  tops  for 
collecting  the  waste  gases. 

cup-and-sauoer,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As subst'intive : 

1.  Sing. :  In  the  literal  sense. 

2.  PI,  (cup»  and  saucers) :    A  child's   name   for 
acorns  and  the  cups  that  contain  them. 

B.  As  adj.:  Resembling  a  cup  and  saucer. 

H"  Cup-and-saucer  limpet :  A  popular  name  for  the 
molluscous  genus  Calyptraea,  given  because  a  pro- 
cess like  half  a  cup  is  in  the  interior  of  the  limpet- 
like  shell.  [CALYPTK.EA.] 

cup-flower,  s.  Scyphanthus  clegans.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

cup-gall,  s.  A  gall  of  a  cup-like  form  found 
occasionally  on  oak  leaves. 

cup-goldilocks,  s.    Trichomanes  radicans. 

cup-lead,  «.  A 
longleaden  weight 
with  a  cup-shaped 
cavity  closed  by  a 
leather  valve,  used 
for  deep-sea  dredg- 
ing. 

cup-lichen,  «. 
[So  called  from 
the  form  of  the 
thallus.]  Scyplio- 
phorus  pyxidatus. 

*cup-man,  *.  A 
hard  drinker;  a 
boon  companion. 

cup-moss, «. 

1.  Scyphophorus  Cup-lichen. 
pyxidatus. 

2.  Lecanora  tartarea.    Neither  of  tho  two  is  a 
genuine  moss ;  both  are  lichens. 

"They  find  the  red  cup-moss  where  they  climb." 

Hentans:  The  Adopted  Child. 

Cup-mushroom,  s.  A  name  given  to  various 
species  of  Peziza. 

cup-plant,  s.  An  American  name  for  Silphium 
perfoliatum. 

*cup-rose,  8.    A  name  for  the  Poppy, 
cup-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Cyathiform,  resembling  a  drinking-cup. 
Nearly  the  same  as  pitcher-shaped.  Example,  the 
limb  of  the  corolla  of  Symphytum. 

*cup-shotten,  a.    Intoxicated ;  tipsy. 

cups  and  ladles,  s.  pi.  The  husks  of  the  acorn, 
from  their  resemblance  to  these  utensils. 

cup- valve,  s. 
Steam-engine : 

1.  A  cup-shaped  or  conical  valve,  which  is  guided 
by  a  stem  to  and  from  its  flaring  seat. 

2.  A  form  of  balance-valve  which  opens  simulta- 
neously on  top  and  sides. 

3.  A  valve  formed  by  an  inverted  cup  over  the  end 
of  a  pipe  or  opening. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     fhln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion.      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


cup 

cup,  v.  i.    [Cur,  s.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  i 

It  Trans. :  To  supply  with  cups— i.  e.t  with  liquor. 

"In  thy  vats  our  caret;  be  tlrown'd; 
With  thy  graper.  our  hairs  be  crown'd; 
dtp  us,  till  the  world  go  round, 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round  !" 

Sliakesp..-  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  ii.  7. 

2.  Intrans.:  To  drink. 

"The  former  is  not  more  thirsty  after  his  cupping." — 
Adams:  Works,  i.  484. 

II.  Sitry.:  To  bleed  by  means  of  a  cupping-glass. 

"  Him  the  damn'd  doctors  and  his  friends  immur'd, 
They  bled,  they  cupp'd,  they  purged;  in  short,  they 
cur'd."  Pope:  Satires,  vi.  193. 

CU-pa  -nl-a,  «.  [Named  after  Francis  Cupani, 
an  Italian  monk  and  botanical  author,  who  died  in 
A.  I).  171U.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  hypogynous  Exogens,  order 
Sapindacece,  tribe  Sapmdeae.  It  has  a  capsular 
dehiscent  fruit ;  the  flowers  in  racemes ;  calyx  five- 
parted;  petals  five:  stamens  ten,  inside  a  fleshy 
rim ;  style  trifid.  The  species  are  found  chiefly  in 
South  America,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
tropics.  More  than  fifty  are  known.  The  succulent 
root  of  the  Akee  tree,  Cupania  sapida,  sometimes 
called  Blighia  sapida,  is  eaten.  Boiled  down  with 
sugar  and  cinnamon  it  is  used  also  in  diarrhoea.  C. 
cunninghami  is  a  large  timber  tree,  growing  in 
Australia. 

Ciip  -bear-e"r,  s.    [Eng.  cup,  and  bearer.] 

1.  Gen.:  An  attendant  or  official  whose  duty  it  is 
to  hand  round  the  wine  to  the  guests. 

"...  his  carrying  away  his  son  Ganymede  to  be  his 
cupbearer." — Broome. 

*2.  Spec. :  An  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  taste 
the  wine  before  handing  it  to  his  lord,  thus  guard- 
ing against  poison. 

"  I  was  the  king's  cupbearer."— Nehem.  i.  11. 

cup-board  (pron.  cub-bSrd),  *cup-borde, 
*cup-burde,  a.  [Eng.  cup,  and  Mid.  Eng.  borde—a. 
table.]  [BoAKD;  s.j 

*1.  A  board,  shelf,  or  buffet  on  which  cups,  &c., 
were  placed. 

"  Some  trees  are  best  for  planchers,  as  deal ;  some  for 
tables,  cupboards,  and  desks,  as  walnut."— Bacvti;  .Vat. 
Hist. 

2.  A  small  case  with  shelves,  on  which  plates, 
dishes,  cups,  &c,,  are  placed ;  sometimes  applied  to 
a  press  without  shelves ;  a  wardrobe. 

"  Yet  their  wine  and  their  victuals  these  curmudgeon- 

lubburds 

Lock  up  from  my  sight,  in  cellars  and  cupboards." 

Swift. 

3.  A  sideboard  or  piece  of  furniture  for  the  dis- 
play of  plate. 

*[  (1)  Cupboard  Jove :  Interested  love ;  that  which 
has  an  eye  to  what  can  be  gained  by  a  pretense  of 
love, 

'*  A  cupboard  love  is  seldom  true, 
A  love  sincere  is  found  in  few." 

Poor  Robin.    (.Vares.) 

(2)  To  cry  cupboard :  To  call  for  or  demand  food. 
"  My    belly    began    to   cry    cupboard." —  Swift:    Polite 
Com-.,  ii. 

*cupboard  (pr.  c&b'-berd),  v.  t.  [CUPBOARD,*.] 
To  treasure  or  hoard  up  in  a  cupboard. 

"  Still  cupboarding  the  viand,     .     .     ." 

Shakesp.:   Coriolunus,  i.  1. 

*cupboarded  (pr.  cub  -berd-ed),  pa.par.  or  a. 
[CUPBOARD,  r.] 

*cupboardy  (pr.  cub -bSrd-y4),  «.  [Eng.  cup- 
board; -^.]  Like  a  cupboard  or  press  in  size; 
diminutive. 

"Lucy  was  glad  to  have  her  funny  little  cupboard]/ 
room  all  to  herself." — .Visa  Braddon:  Weavers  and  HV/f, 
p.  315  (ed.  1877). 

*cupe,  B.    [A.  S.  cypa.]    A  basket. 

"Yif  I  myght  gadre  eny  scrappes  of  the  releef  of  the 
twelf  cupes."— Trevisa,  i.  15. 

CU'-pel,*CUp-pel,  s.  [Lat.  cupella~&  small  vat 
or  cask ;  dimin.  of  cupa=a  vat,  a  cask.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  small  cask  ;  a  firkin. 

"Item,  4  cvppells  of  butter  and  cheese."— Depred.  on 
the  Clan  Campbell,  p.  112. 


.„/  separating  the  precj 
izable  alloys.  Cupels  are  made  in  a  mold  with  a 
die  having  a  boss-like  projection  for  forming  the 
cavity  for  containing  the  specimens  to  be  assayed. 
Cupels  of  bone-earth  are  described  by  the  great 
Arabian  chemist  Djafar.  who  lived  about  A.  D.  875. 
He  was  the  discoverer  of  nitric  acid  and  aqua  regia. 
(Knight.) 

"There  be  other  bodies  fixed,  as  we  see  in  the  stuff 
whereof  cuppels  are  made,  which  they  put  into  furnaces, 
upon  which  fire  worketh  not." — Bacon:  Xat.  Hist. 

cupel-dust,  s.    Powder  used  in  the  purifying  of 
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CUpel-pyrometer,  >'.  An  alloy  pyrometer  which 
indicates  the  heat  by  incipient  or  total  liquefac- 
tion. (Knight.) 

tCU  -pel,  v.  t.  [CUPEL,  s.]  To  purify  or  refine 
in  a  cupel. 

"Alloys  containing  both  silver  and  gold  are  cupelled 
with  lead  und  a  quantity  of  silver  .  .  ." — Graham: 
ih'»ti*try  (2ded.),  vol.  ii.,  \>.  MB. 

CU-pel-la -Won,  s.  [Lat.  cupeU(a),  and  Eng. 
sutf.  -at ion.] 

Assaying;  The  act  or  process  of  purifying  or  re- 
fining gold  or  silver  by  a  cupel.  An  alloy  of  silver 
and  lead  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat  on  the  floor  of  a 
muffle,  where  a  current  of  air  plays  over  its  surface. 
The  lead  is  converted  into  the  protoxide,  melts,  and 
runs  off,  leafing  the  retined  silver.  In  assaying 
silver  it  is  purified  in  a  small  cupel  subjected  to  an 
oxidizing  heated  blast.  This  leaves  it  pure  silver, 
the  lead  passing  into  the  porous  vessel.  The  assay 
of  gold  is  more  complex.  The  copper  and  other 
oxidizable  metals  are  removed  by  cupellation  with 
lead.  A  large  excess  of  silver  is  then  added  to  the 
alloy,  which  is  rolled  into  a  sheet  called  a  cornet. 
The  silver  is  dissolved  out  with  nitric  acid,  which 
leaves  the  gold  as  a  sponge.  This  is  called  parting. 
(Knight.) 

".  .  .  refined  by  cupellation  .  .  ." — Babington;  Sys- 
tem of  Mineralogy  (1799 J. 

tcu '-pel-ling,  pr.  par.,  a  &  «.    [CUPEL,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s.  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  Assubst.:  Cupellation. 

".  .  .  the  quick  melting  down  of  ores,  and  cupelling 
of  them,  .  .  ." — Boyle:  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  453. 

cu'-pel-16,  s.  [Lat.  cupella*]  A  small  furnace 
for  assaying. 

C&P'-ful,  *cupe-ful,  s.  [Eng.  cup,  and /wJ(0-] 
The  quantity  which  a  cup  will  hold. 

CU  -ph§-a,  s.  [Gr.  frun/ios=curved,  in  reference 
to  the  form  of  the  capsule.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  perigynous  Exogens,  order  Ly- 
thracese,  tribe  Lythrece.  The  leaves  are  opposite ; 
the  flowers  solitary ;  calyx  tubular,  inflated  below, 
and  gibbous  orspermed  at  the  base  on  the  upper 
side;  petals  6  or  0,  unequal  in  size;  ovary  one  to 
two-celled ;  ovules  few :  fruit  an  oblong  capsule. 
Habitat  chiefly  tropical  America.  In  Brazil  a  de- 
coction of  Cuphea  balsamona  is  sometimes  pre- 
scribed in  intermittent  fever. 

CU'-pId,  8.    [Lat.  cwpi'do,  from  cupio=to  desire.] 

Myth. :  The  god  of  Love,  generally  represented  as 
a  beautiful  naked  boy,  winged,  blind,  and  armed 
with  a  bow  and  a  quiver  full 
of  arrows,  with  which  he 
transfixed  the  hearts  of  lov- 
ers, kindling  desire  in  them. 
He  was  equivalent  to,  but  not 
perfectly  identical  with,  the 
Eros  of  the  Greeks.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  the  son  of 
Mercury  and  Venus. 

T  To  look  for  Cupids  in  the 
eyes:  A  phrase  expressive  of 
tne  amorous  gazing  which 
lovers  bestow  upon  each 
other. 

Cft-pId'-I-t?,*.  [Fr.cupid- 
ife>  from  Lat.  cupiditus,  from 
cupidus  =  desirous ;  cupio  = 
to  desire,  to  long  for.J 

*1.  Love ;  the  affection  over 
which  Cupid  presides. 

"  She  calls  her  idle  flame  love 
— a  cupidity  which  only  was  a 
something  she  kn«w  not  what  to  make  of." — Richardson: 
Sir  C.  Grandison,  vi.  179. 

2.  An  eager  or  inordinate  desire  to  possess  some- 
thing, especially  wealth  ;  covetousness,  avarice. 

*cup-meal,  *cuppe-mele,  adv.  [Eng.  cup,  and 
meal— a  bit.  Cf.  piecemeal.]  Cup  by  cup;  by  cups 
at  a  time. 

"  It  cam  in  cuppemele." — P.  Plowman,  2,921. 

CUp-of-gOld,  s.  The  eschscholtzia,  or  California 
poppy. 

"  Strangers  visiting  California  are  attracted  by  the 
great  splashes  of  gold  that  appear  in  the  pasture  lands 
and  by  the  waysides.  It  is  the  eschscholtzia  (esh-sholts- 
ka),  which  is  now  the  flower  emblem  of  California.  The 
appropriateness  of  this  selection  Is  seen  in  many  ways. 
It  is  the  wild  wine-goblet  of  the  state,  sugpestive,  in  color, 
of  the  orange  and  the  precious  metal.  The  Spaniards, 
indeed,  called  it  el  cop  a  de  oro — the  cup  of  gola.  In  the 
month  of  October,  1816,  the  ship  Rurick  entered  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco.  The  naturalist  Adalbert  von  Chamisso 
was  on  the  Rurick  and  named  the  poppy  for  his  compan- 
ion of  the  voyage,  one  Herr  Eschscholtz.  *  *  *  This 
flower  hag  a  wide  distribution.  It  is  found  from  Oregon 
to  the  central  highlands  of  Mexico,  from  Nevada  and 
Arizona  to  the  islands  off  the  coast." — London  Illustrated 
WNH. 


cupola-ship 

ctt-pd-la,    *cu-po-lo,    *cup-po-la,    s.    [ital. 

cut>o!<i.  a  diminutive  from  Lat.  cupci  =  u  cup.] 
1.  Architcctitn  : 

(1)  A  lantern  or  small  apartment  oil  the  summit 
of  a  dome. 

(2)  A  spherical  or  spheroidal  covering  to  a  build- 
ing or  any  part  of  it.     (.Kuiyht.) 

-.  Mt_t(tUur<iy : 

(1)  A   furnace  for    melting   metals    for  casting. 

[CUPOLA-FURNACE.! 

(.'£)  A  furnace  for  heating  shot  to  be  fired  at  ship- 
ping and  other  inflammable  objects.  ( Kui<jM.) 

3.  Anat. :  Tho  dome-like  extremity  of  this  canal 
of  the  cochlea. 

cupola-furnace,  .1. 

Metal.:  \  furnace  for  melting  iron  in  a  foundry. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  cupola  or  dome  leading 
to  the  chimney, 
•which  is  now 
frequently  omit- 
ted. A  cupola  of 
ordinary  size 
may  be  thus  de- 
scribed: At  tho 
baso  is  a  pedes- 
tal of  brickwork 
20  to  30  inches 
high,uponwhich 
stands  a  cast- 
iron  cylinder 
from  30  to  40 
inches  diameter, 
and  5  to  8  feet 
high ;  this  is 
lined  with  fire- 
clay, brick,  or 
other  refractory 
matter,  which 


Cupola-furnace. 


contracts  its  internal  diameter  some  18  or  24  inches. 
The  furnace  is  open  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  the* 
flame  and  gases,  and  for  tne  admission  of  the 
charge,  consisting  of  pig-iron, waste  or  old  metal, 
coke,  and  lime  in  due  proportion.  The  lime  acts 
as  a  flux,  and  much  assists  the  fusion;  chalk  or 
oyster-shells  are  used  where  conveniently  accessible. 
At  the  back  of  the  furnace  are  several  tuyere-holes, 
one  above  another,  through  which  the  air  is  urged 
by  a  blower.  As  the  fluid  metal  collects  below,  the 
air  is  admitted  at  a  higher  aperture,  and  the  lower 
blast-hole  is  stopped.  The  front  of  trio  furnace  has 
a  large  opening  at  which  clinkers,  slag,  and  uncou- 
sumed  fuel  are  removed  when  cleaning  the  furnace. 
This  aperture  is  closed  by  a  guard-plate,  fixed  OIL 
by  staples  attached  to  the  iron  case  of  the  furnace. 
In  the  center  of  the  guard-plate  is  the  tapping-hole, 
which  is  closed  during  the  melting  by  a  ramming  of 
sand.  Some  furnaces  are  made  rectangular  or 
cylindrical,  with  separate  plates  like  staves,  bound 
by  hoops,  so  that  the  furnace  may  be  taken  down  if 
the  charge  should  accidentally  become  solidified 
therein.  (Knight.) 

cupola-ship,  s. 

Xaut. :  An  iron-clad  war  vessel,  low  in  the  water, 
but  having  projecting  above  it  a  cupola  or  turret 
for  firing.  The  first  vessel  of  the  kind  constructed 
was  designed  by  Captain  Ericsson,  and  was  called 
the  ''Monitor.'1  It  figured  quite  prominently  in 
our  late  civil  war,  and  worked  a  revolution  in  the 
construction  of  iron-clad  war-ships.  The  idea  had 
been  previously  discussed  in  England,  and  as  a 
result  the  British  Government  afterward  adopted 


Cupid. 


it,  and  several  of  their  ships  are  on  tho  cupola  or 
turret  principle.  The  strong  points  about  such  ves- 
sels are — first,  tho  difficulty  of  hitting  them ; 
secondly,  the  probability  that,  even  if  they  be 
struck,  the  shot,  impinging  obliquely,  will  glance  off 
without  doing  serious  injury.  The  weak  point  is 
that,  lying  very  low  in  the  water,  and  being  the 
reverse  of  buoyant,  they  may  ship  enough  water  by 
the  funnel  to  founder  at  sea,  as  the  "  Monitor  "  itself 
ultimately  did.  A  cupola-ship  is  called  also  a 
turret-ship. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",     wSt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot,, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try;     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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jv&&c»£irloed>  "•  [E""- ''"'""";  ^ffit^X'^^P^^™ 

""ip^^Le  is  a  fair  temple-,,,,,.,,.,.     ^-K^K^rs  ,,  v.).J 

LV.II.I.JI— ed  with  walls,  and  open  to  the  air."— Air  T.  Ih  r-         CU-prCS-SO  -CT1  -UUS,     8.     [Lat.     cupress(us)  ;     O 

bert.-  Travels,  p.  163.  connective,  and  Lat.    cri'niw,"  Gr.    krinon=a,  lily, 

CUP  -pa,  ..    [Etyn,  unknown.]  "S&ffiSS  o  "c'r^noldlins,  tho  typical  one  of 

f  •^&TCS^t£%3l£?3  ;ueDiei^a(,;iri:c<ircrinida)(q'v-)-  u™iu 


(Ogilvie.) 

cupped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Cur,  v.] 
*I.  Ord.  Laii'j.  :  Intoxicated;  in  one's  cups. 
All  nipht  with  one  that  had  bin  shrieve  I  sup'd, 
"  '  and  halfe  well  mtrfd. 


"Well  entertain'd  I  was,  an 


Taylor:   Ifc/rl-s,  1650. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Sun;.  •'  tiled  by  means  of  a  cupping-glass. 

2.  ,"!/,  <Vi.;  Depressed  at  the  center;  dished.    The 
depression  around  the  eye  of  a  millstone  is  called 
the  bosom.     (Knight.) 


CU-preY-sus,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  cypress;  Gr.  kyparis- 
sos,  of  tho  same  meaning.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Gymnogons,  order  Pmaceee, 
suh-ordiT  Cupresseae,  of  which  latter  it  is  thu  type. 
Tho  leaves  aro  reduced  to  mere  scales;  the  cones 
consist  of  peltate  woody  bracts;  the  seeds  are 
small  and  angular,  several  in  each  bract;  the  fruit 
is  like  that  of  the  juniper,  but,  much  larger.  Cupres- 
sus  sempervirens  is  the  Common  Cypress.  [Cr- 
'  'her  species. 


to  hnyo  boen  fouuj  f  ossu  ;n  tbo  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
cup'-per,  s.    [Eng.  cuv,  v.  ;  -er.]   One  who  bleeds    this  country. 

by  means  of  a  cupping-glass  ;  a  scantier.  cu'-prlc,  a.    [Lat.  cupr(um)  =copper,  and  Eng. 

CUP  -plig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [t  UP,  «.]  sutf.  .,v.]    Having  copper  in  its  composition.   Each 


,      .  .  .. 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:    (See  the    molecule  of  the  substance  contains  one  atom  of    po 
i^A  i  cormfir.  -ft 


cuprous 

&c.  Sulphate  of  copper  1»  Died  to  prevent  smut  in 
corn,  and  has  been  employed  to  prevent  dry-re  t  m 
timber. 

cupric  sulphide,  8. 

Chem.:  Sulphide  of  copper.  CuS  occurs  native. 
It  is  precipitated  as  a  dark-brown  powder  when 
H.Sgas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  a  cupric 
salt.  Precipitated  sulphide  of  copper  is  solublem 
nitric  acid,  also  in  potassium  cyanide;  it 
soluble  in  KHS,  and  only  slightly  soluble  ia 
(NH4)2S-2,  yellow  ammonium  sulphide. 

CU-prlf-Sr-OUS,  «.  [Lat.  c»prun«=copper;  fero 
=to  bear;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.]  Copper-bearing! 
bearing  copper. 

"...    thewholeouj)r//<rou»  district  of  Norths  ules. 
—Sir  H.  Delabeche:  Elements  of  Genii  va. 

»cup-rite(l),8.  [Bug.  c«p,audr«e.]  Alibati>-n. 
CU'-prlte  (2),  8.    [Lat.    cupr(«»i)=copper,  and. 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).J 
Min.:    An   isometric   mineral  with    octohedrn 


copper. 

cupric  acetate,  s. 
Chan.:  (CH3-CO;O).jCu.    It  is  prepared  by  dis- 


verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  drinking.  „,. ......   ^ -.,,.--  VJ^ —  * — r -.     . 

2.  The  act  of  bleeding  with  a  cupping-glass ;  scar-  solving  verdigris  in  hot  acetic  acid  and  allowing 
ifying.  the  filtered  solution  to  cool.    It  forms  dark-green 

"Blistering,  cupping,  and  bleeding,  are  seldom  of  use  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  fourteen  parts  of  Cold, 

but  to  the  idle  and  intemperate."— AiUtoon:  Spectator.  and  in  nve  parts  of  boiling,  water. 

•"  Cupping  was  known  to  Hippocrates.    It  was        cupric  carbonate,  s. 

practiced  a  good  deal  in  the  second  decade  of  tho       chem.:  A  green,  basic  carbonate,  CuCO3.Cu(OH);> 

nineteenth  century,  but  has  since  gone  into  disuse,  is  obtained  when  sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  a 

as  blood-letting  in  all  forms  has  done.  !lot  soiution  Of  cupric  sulphate.    It  is  used  as  a 

cupping-glass,  s.  pigment,  called  verditer. 

Sum. :  A  glass  vessel  resembling  a  cup,  used  in       cupric  chloride,  8. 

ft       «*.„,,,    0-0*      Obtained    by   burning    copper 


is  known  as  a  depurator  (q.  v.) . 


"A  bubo,  in  this  case,  ought  to  be  drawn  outward  by 
— •* • s,  and  brought  to  suppuration." — Wiseman. 


•cupping-house,  s.    A  tavern. 


ing  with 

cupric  nitrate,  8. 

Chem.:  Nitrate  of  copper,  Cu(NO3)2'6H2q.  Ob- 
tained by  dissolving  copper  in  nitric  acid;  it  is  & 
blue,  deliquescent  salt,  crystallizing  in  rhombic 


>osition:  Oxido  of  copper,  1T2;  copper,  88'8=100. 
There  are  three  varieties—  (1)  Ordinary  Cuprite, 
crystallized  or  massive,  (2)  Chalcotrichite  (q.T.J,. 
and  (3)  Earthy  Cuprite,  or  Tile  Ore.  Found  m 
Cornwall,  in  Devonshire,  near  Tavistock  in  Eng- 
land; near  Lyons,  in  France;  as  well  as  in  oouth 
Australia  and  South  America.  (Dana.) 

cup-rold',  a.&s.  [Lat.  c«prum=copper,  and  Cr. 
etdos=form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Resembling  copper. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Crystallog.:  A  crystal  of  the  tctrahedral  type,, 
with  twelve  equal  angles. 

CU-prft-plum'-blte,  8.  [Lat.  cttpri«m=copper  t 
p;»mmtni=load,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  q.  v.).] 

Miii.:  Dana  considers  this  not  a  proper  species,. 
but  only  a  mixture  of  galenitp  and  cnalcocitc. 

cu-prd-schSel'-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  cuprum=copper,. 
and  Eng..  &c.,scheelite  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  crystalline  granular  mineral  of  vitreous; 
luster,  green  color,  and  light  greenish-gray  streak ; 
its  hardness,  4'5-5.  Composition:  Tungstic  acid, 
78'43;  oxideof  copper, 8-95;  lime,12'62=100.  Found. 
in  Lower  California.  (Dana.) 

cu-pro-sfi-vln'-jfl,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  cupro8us=f alt 


Catal.).    The  same  as  CHALCOCITE,  of  which  copper 


glance  is  made  a  synonym.     (Dana.)    Breithaupt       Chem.:  CuO.    Monoxide  of  copper,  black  oxid_e 
considered  it  a  distinct  species,  but  his  views  have    of  copper,  is  pbtain< 


Cll,  1 

wine  ol  copper, 
cuprosovlnyl  oxide,  a. 

Chem. :  Ct(CnM '  H2O.  A  red  precipitate,  obtained 
by  passing  ethine  (acetylene)  C^Hs  into  an  ammoni- 
acal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride.  This  compound 
yields  ethene  CaH4when  heated  with  zinc  and  dilute 
ammonia.  . 


not  been  accepted. 

CU  -prS-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  cupreus=of  copper,  from 
c«prutti=copper.]  Containing  more  or  less  of  cop- 
per, coppery.  [CUPKOUS.] 

If  (1)  Cupreous  anglesite  : 

Min. :  The  same  as  LINABTTE  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Cupreous  idocrase : 
Min. :  The  same  as  CYPRINE. 

(3)  Cupreous  manganese : 

Min. :  The  same  as  LAMPADITE  (q.  v.). 

CU-prSs  -sS-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cuprese(us),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.suff.-cce.l 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Pinaceie.  It  is  character- 
ized by  orect  ovules  and  spheroidal  pollen.  It  is 
sometimes  called  also  Cupressinee. 


ed  by  heating  the  metal  to  red- 


:.]    Tfie  same  as  CUPEESSEJ; 
[Lat.  cupressin(ce)  (q.v.), 


in  water,  "is  converted  into  black  cupric  oxide. 
Cupric  oxide  forms  salts.  Cupric  oxide  is  soluble 
in  ammonia,  also  in  oils  and  fats.  Cupric  oxide  is 
used  in  organic  ultimate  analysis  (q.  v.) ;  the  sub- 
stance is  powdered  and  mixed  with  the  oxide, 
which  must  first  be  carefully  dried,  as  it  is  hygro- 
scopic. The  mixture  is  then  burnt,  carbonic  acid 
and  water  are  formed,  and  the  copper  oxide  is 
reduced.  Cupric  oxide  gives  a  green  color  to  glass. 

cupric  sulphate,  8. 

1.  Chem,:  CuSO4'5H2O.    Sulphate  of  copper,  blue 
vitriol,  Cupri  sulphas  of  the^Prmrmacopceia.    SuL 


fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiuz 

(q.v.). 

cu-pres-sl-nl  -te§,  s. 
and  Lat.,  <fcc.,  suff.  -ites.]  .. — •     — , — » --«  — 

Palao-botanu :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  from  the  triclinic  prisms,  soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold,  an 
London  clay  of  Sheppey,  which  is  of  Eocene  ago.  in  two  j>arts_of  boiling,  water  _Wheu  heated  _t 
Bowerbank  described  thirteen  species. 

CU-prSs'-slte,  e.    [Lat  cupress(us)  (q.  T.),  an 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ite  (Poteont.)  (q.  v.).J 

Pah       ••    '          *"•-- * 

the\V 

not  proved  to  be  of  that  actual  genus 


per  m  its  compo  -------    ------- 

stance  contains  two  atoms  of  copper  wnich^  are- 
united  to  each  other  by  a  pair  of  bonds  (Cu—  Cu)".. 

cmprous  chloride,  s. 

Chemistry:  Subchlorido  of  copper,  Cu^Clj  or- 
(Cl—  Cu—  Cu—  Cl).  A  white  crystalline  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water,  obtained  by  tho  action  of  reducing 
agents  on  cupric  chloride  ;  also  by  burning  copper 
in  chlorine  gas,  or  by  distilling  copper  with  mer- 
curic chloride.  Its  ammoniacal  solution  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  turns  blue. 

cuprous  Iodide,  s. 

Chem.:  Cu-,1,.  Subiodido  of  copper  is  a  w.iite 
insoluble  poVder,  obtained  by  tieating  copper 
with  iodine,  or  by  adding  an  iodide  to  a  mixt- 
ure of  cupric  sulphate  and  ferrous  sulphate. 


this  is  thrown 
o  crystal- 
rge  blue, 
nd 

swo  parts  ot  boiling,  water     vvneu  neatea  to 
„„.,  ,  it  loses  four  molecules  of  water,  and  ths  re- 
j    maining  molecule  at  about  200°.    The  anhydrous 
salt  readily  absorbs  water,  and  is  used  to  remove 

,.,_~., — _  ,- -       >.    ...  .  water  from  alcohol.     It  is  insoluble  in  absolute 

'alceont-botany :  Plant  remains  from  tho  Trias  to  aiconoi.  Cupric  sulphate  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
Wealden,  resembling  the  genus  Cupressus,  but  ,d  forming  cupric  chloride.  Tho  anhydrous  salt 
i*«K«  „**!,„(..  ,^,,nl  „.„„„=  absorbs  the  vapor  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Cupric 


by  tho  expanded  uppermost  joint  of  the  column,  printing, 

surrounded  by  five  basals,  carrying  fivelarge  radials  2.  Phar. :  Cupri  sulphas  is  given  in  small  doses  as 

and  five  smaller  plates,  these  latter  giving  origin  an  astringent  or  tonic,  in  largo  doses  (nve  grains) 

to  the  five  arms.    Known  range  in  time,  From  tho  as  an  emetic.     It  is  used  in  cases   of  obstinate 

Devonian   to   the    Carboniferous.    Type,    Cupres-  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  also  m  cases  of  chorea 

eocriuus  (q.  v.).  and  epilepsy.  Externally,  it  is  used  to  dress  ulcers, 


4  4.. 

This  reaction  is  Used  to  detect  iodine  in  the  pres- 
ence of  chlorides  and  bromides. 

cuprous  oxide,  8. 

Chem.  :  Cu2O  or  ^.JJ>  O,  red  oxido  oi  copper,  sub- 
oxide  of  copper.  Obtained  by  heating  a  cupric  salt 
•with  sugar  and  excess  of  caustic  potash.  It  is  a 
bright  red  powder,  soluble  in  ammonia,  forming  a 
colorless  solution,  which  absorbs  oxygen  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  turns  blue.  Cuprous  oxide  ia 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  cuprous  chlo-- 
ride.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  cupricnitrate, 
CufNOaK  It  is  used  to  give  a  ruby  rod  color  to 
glass.  Cuprous  oxide  dissolves  in  smelted  copper- 
rendering  it  brittle  ;  it  is  then  called  dry  copper. 

cuprous  sulphide,  s. 

Chem.  :  Cu^S,  or  £">  S.  A  dark  gray  fusible  pow- 
der, formed  by  heating  three  parts  of  sulphur  and 
eight  parts  of  copper,  also  by  rubbing  finely- 
divided  copper  with  sulphur  in  a  mortar,  and  by 


boll     hoy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    96!!,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhiin.    -tious,     -cieus,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die.    &c.  =  bel,     deU 


cupula 


heating  copper  in  sulphur  vapor.  When  lieated 
with  cupric  oxide  it  forms  sulphur  dioxide  aud 
metallic  copper,  Cu_>S-<-  2(^0=80;.  ->-  4Cu.  The  fine 
metal  obtained  in  copper  smelting  is  chiefly  cuprous 
sulphide. 

CU  pu-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  little  tub  or  cask,  dimin. 
of  ci<»a=a  tub  or  cask.]  The  same  as  CUPULE 
<a..  v.). 

cupula-shaped,  a. 

Hot.:  Slightly  concave,  with  a  nearly  entire 
•margin,  as  the  calyx  of  citrus,  or  the  cup  of  an 
acorn.  The  same  as  CUPULIFOHM. 

CU'  pu  lar,  a.  [CuprLA.]  Having  as  an  inflor- 
escence a  cupula  ;  tub-shaped,  cask-snaped. 

"  It  only  differs  from  the  true  Dacrydia  in  wanting  the 
<-«p«/ar  disk  of  the  fruit."  —  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  No.  407 
<1881),  p.  503. 

CU'  pu  late,  a.  [Lat.  cupu(la)  (q.  T.),  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ate.\ 

Hot.  :  The  same  as  GUPULAB  (q.  v.). 
cu'-pule,  cu  -pu-la,  «.  [COPULA.] 
Botany: 

1.  A  kind  of  inflorescence  consisting   of  a    cup 
formed  by  bracts  cohering  by  their  bases.    In  the 
•oak  the  cupule  is  woody,  entire,  and  scaly,  with 
undulated  bracts  ;  in  the  beech  it  forms  a  sort  of 
coriaceous,  valvu- 

lar, spurious  peri- 
carp ;  in  the  hazel- 
nut  it  is  foliaceous 
and  lacerated  ;  and 
in  the  hornbeam  it 
takes  the  form  of  a 
lobed  bract. 

2.  A   cup-like 
body    existing    in 
Peziza    and    some 
other  Fungals. 


cu-pu-lIf-gr-SB, 
s.  pi.  |  Lat.  cupula, 
in  the  botanical 


3 


Cupule. 

=aZe,.    3.  Hornbeam. 


sense,  and  fero=to 
bear.] 

Bot. :  Tho  name 
given  in  A.  D.  1808 
by  Richard,  and 

various  other  botanists,  to  the  order  of  diclinous 
Exogens  termed  by  Mirbel,  Lindley,&c.,Corylaceee. 
They  are  so  called  from  possessing  a  cupulo  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  bony  or  coriaceous  one-celled 
nut,  more  or  less  inclosed  in  an  involucre.  [CoRY- 
LACEJE,  MASTWORTS.] 

Cu-pu-llf-Sr-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  cupula,  /connective, 
/ero=to  beart  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.:  Bearing  a  cupule  or  cupulos;  pertaining 
to  the  botanical  order  Cupuliferae. 

Cft  vPU-H-form,  a.  [Lat.  cupula,  in  the  botan- 
ical sense,  and /wmo— form.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  CUPULA-SHAPED  (q.  v.}. 

cur;  s.  f  Sw.  dial,  kurre  —  a  dog ;  Dut.  korre  =  a 
watchdog.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  degenerate,  worthless,  or  cowardly  dog. 
"  Flies,  as  before  some  mountain  lion's  ire 

The  villageciirs  and  trembling  swains  retire." 

Pope,  Homer's  Iliad,  xvii.  6'J,  70. 

2.  Pig.:  Used  as  a  term  of  contempt  and  reproach 
to  a  HIM n . 

"  You  common  cry  of  curs.'  whose  breath  I  hate." 
Shakesp.:  Curiolanus,  iii.  3. 

fcttr-a-bll'-I-t?,  a.  [Fr.  curability]  The  quality 
•of  being  curable ;  curabienoss. 

cUr  -a-ble,  a.    [Fr.  curable.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  cured ;  that  may  be  healed  or 
-cured. 

"...  differs  from  all  other  curable  diseases,  .  .  ." 
— Harvey. 

*2.  Curative. 

"Retaining  a  curable  virtue  against  all  diseases.'' — 
•  Sandys.-  Travels,  bk.  iii.,  p.  174. 

Ciir  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  curable;  -ness.]  Tho 
quality  of  being  curable;  capability  or  possibility 
of  being  healed  or  cured. 

ctir-a-c6a  ,  *.  [Named  from  Curacoa,  or  Cura- 
sao, an  island  in  tho  Carribean  Sea,  near  the  coast 
of  Venezuela,  where  the  liquor  so  called  was  first 
made.]  A  liquor  made  of  brandy  with  orange-poel 
and  sugar,  and  a  little  cinnamon. 

"  It  pleased  me  to  think  at  a  house  that  you  know 
Were  such  good  mutton  cutlets  and  strong  curacoa." 
Moore:  Twopenny  Post-Hag. 

Cttr-a-cf,  s.    [Eng.  cura(fe);  -cy.] 

1.  The  office  or  employment  of  a  curato;  curate- 
ship. 

••  They  get  into  ordeYs  as  soon  as  they  can,  and,  if  they 
be  very  fortunate,  arrive  in  time  to  a  curacy  here  in  town." 
— Swift. 

*2.  Guardianship,  curateship. 

"  By  way  of  curacy  and  protectorship."— Xorth:  Exam., 
p.  260. 
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cttr-$£et  cUr-a-gle,  cul-rafce  (age  as  Ig),  «. 
[CULRAGE.]  A  plant,  Polygonuin  hy<1r<>nii»'>'. 
(Hollyband:  Dictionary,  A.  D.  1593.)  (Britten  <f 
Holland.) 

cur-a-na,  «.    [A  Guiana  word  (?)] 

Timber  traffic:  The  cedar  wood  of  Guiana,  Idea 
omMfatOi  [I'EDAE-WOOD.] 

cu  rar -I,  cfl-ra -ra,  *ourari,  curare,  urari, 
woorara,  woorall,  *wourali,  s.  [A  Guiana  Indian 
word.  In  Fr.  curare.] 

Chem.:  A  resinous  substance  used  by  the  Indians 
of  South  America  for  poisoning  their  arrows,  said 
to  be  the  aqueous  extract  of  a  climbing  plant 
belonging  to  the  genus  Strychnos.  It  is  a  brown- 
black,  shining,  brittle,  resinous  mass,  almost  wholly 
soluble  in  water.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  burns 
with  a  yellowish-red  flamet  giving  off  disagreeable 
smelling  vapors.  It  contains  an  alkaloid,  curarine 
(q.  v.).  It  is  a  deadly  poison  when  introduced  into 
the  blood  through  a  wound.  It  acts  on  the  motor 
nerves,  arresting  their  functions,  while  the  senso- 
rial  nerves  retain  their  activity.  Death  ensues  from 
paralysis  of  tho  respiratory  organs.  Chlorine  and 
bromine  decompose  curara  and  neutralize  its  poi- 
sonous action.  Curara  is  said  to  contain  no  strych- 
nine, and  taken  into  tho  stomaeh,  as  it  must  be 
when  game  killed  by  tho  poisoned  arrows  is  eaten, 
it  produces  no  ill  effects.  ( Watt*:  Diet.  Chem.) 

cfl-ra'-rine, *.  [Fr,  curarine^  from  curari  (q.  v.).] 
Chem.:  CinHi5N.  Curarine  is  obtained  from  cu- 
rara resin.  When  pure  it  crystallizes  in  four-sided 
prisms.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  is  insoluble  in  anhydrous  ether  and  in  benzene. 
It  forms  crystalline  salts.  It  is  very  poisonous, 
like  curara.  It  gives  a  blue  color  with  potassium 
dicliromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  Curarine  can  be 
separated  from  strychnine  by  its  insolubility  in 
benzene. 

ca-ras  -BOW,  s.  [An  American  word  (?)]  Tho 
name  given  to  a 
large  Gallinaceous 
Bird,  Crax  alector, 
more  fully  denomi- 
nated in  English 
the  Crested  Curas- 
sow.  The  upper 

&cxrt  s  are  deep 
ack,  with  a  glow 
of  green  on  various 
parts;  the  lower 
parts  dull  white,  a 
color  found  also  on 
tho  lower  tail  cov- 
erts. ThoCurassow 
is  found  in  flocks  in 
the  forests  of  Mexi- 
co, Guiana,  and 
Brazil.  Its  nest  is 
composed  of 
branches  interlaced 
with  the  stalks  of 
herbaceous  plants, 
and  lined  with  leaves ;  the  eggs  five*  six,  or  eight. 

"The  sternum  of  Colnmba  coronata  resembles  that  of 

the  curassow." — Owen.-  Anat.  of  Vertebrates,  ch.  xiii. 


Curassow. 


If  (1)  Crested  cur assotr :  [CURASSOW.] 

(2)  Red  curaKsow :  Crax  rubra. 

(3)  Red-knobbed  curassow :  Crax  Yarrellii. 

*curate  (l),  *curat  (l),  *curats,  *curiet,  „. 
[CUIRASS.]  A  cuirass. 

"His  shield,  his  helmet,  and  his  curnts  bare." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  VI.  v.  8. 

Ciir  -ate  (2),  *cu-rat(2),  s.  [Low  Lat.  curatus= 
one  who  is  charged  with  tho  cura— i.  e.,  with  the 
cure  or  care  of  souls.  In  Ital.  curato;  Fr.  curi.} 
[CURE.] 

Ecclesiol.  cfr  Ord.  Lang  :  The  designation  of  an 
ecclesiastical  functionary  inthoChurchof  England, 
whoso  position  and  functions  have  much  varied  in 
bygone  times.  The  following  have  been  the  chief 
changes : 

I.  Formerly: 

1.  Originally  (in  a  general  sense):  Anyone  hav- 
ing cure  of  souls  and  of  rank  inferior  to  a  bishop. 

"Curate,  a  parson  or  vicar,  one  that  serves  a  cure,  or  has 
the  charge  of  souls  in  a  parish." — Phillips:  The  ffew  World 
of  Words.  (Trench.) 

^7  This  meaning  has  left  traces  in  tho  Liturgy, 
where  prayer  is  made  for  "  bishops,  curates,  and  all 
congregations  committed  to  their  charge.  When 
in  Scotland  during  the  period  immediately  preced- 
ing the  revolution  of  1688  episcopally  ordained 
parochial  incumbents  existed,  tho  people  called 
them  "  curates,"  which  was  simply  a  survival  of  the 
original  use  of  the  word-. 

"  About  two  hundred  curates — so  the  episcopal  parish 
priests  were  called — were  expelled." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  riii. 


curb 

2.  Kext  (in  more  special  senses} ; 

(1)  An  incumbent  of  a  parochial  church  in  which 
no  arrangement  was  ever  come  to  for  the  ordination 
of  a  vicar. 

(2)  The  incumbent  of  a  chapel  founded  after  the 
parochial    arrangement  had   brcu  completed,  and 
which  consequently    had   not    the  privileges  of  a 
parish  church. 

tT  The  last  two  types  of  curates  held  perpetual 
curacies,  and  when  a  perpetual  curacy  is  now  held, 
the  explanation  of  it  is  that  given  under  2  (1)  or  (2). 
[PERPETUAL  CURACY.] 

II.  A'tHc;  Tho  assistant  to  a  rector  or  vicar;  a 
minister  temporarily  officiating  in  the  church 
instead  of  tho  proper  incumbent. 

TT  Perpetual  curate : 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ord.  Lang.:  One  holding  a  perpetual 
curacy ;  a  curate  not  appointed  by  an  incumbent  as 
his  assistant  or  removable  at  tho  pleasure  of  the 
former,  but  holding  an  unendowed  or  badly, 
endowed  non-parochial  charge.  [CURATE,  I.  2  (1), 

cttr-a-tel-la,  s.  [From  Gr.  koureur>=to  be  a 
barber,  feoureuma  barber,  keir<~>=tu  shave,  iu  allu- 
sion to  the  polishing  effects  of  the  loaves  of  one 
species.  (See  def.)] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Dilleniacoee  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Dolimete.  Curatella  Sambalba  is  astringent. 
It  is  used  iu  Brazil  as  a  wasli  for  wounds,  and  also 
for  tanning  purposes.  Tho  rough  leaves  of  C. 
americana  are  used  in  Guiana  for  polishing. 

tciir  -ate-Bhlp,  s.  [Eng.  curate,  and  ship.']  The 
office  of  a  curato ;  curacy. 

*cttr -at-Sss,  s.  [Eng.  curat(e);  -ess.]  The  wife 
of  a  curate. 

"  A.curatess  would  be  sure  to  get  the  better  of  me."— 
Trollope-  Harchcster  Towers,  ch.  xxi. 

*ciir-a-tion,  *cur-a-9ion,  s.  [Lat.curatio,  from 
curator,  pa.  par.  of  curo=to  take  caro  of.]  Cure, 
remedy,  healing. 

".    .    .    so  vnskilful  an  opinion 
That  of  thy  wo  nis  no  cur<ii'i<t,i." 

Chaucer:  Trail  us,  i.     (Rich.) 

Cttr-a-live,  a.  [Fr.  curatif;  Ifcal.  curativo.] 
Relating  to  tho  curing  or  healing  of  diseases ;  tend- 
ing to  cure. 

"There  may  be  taken  proper  useful  indications,  both 
preservative  and  curative,  from  the  qualities  of  t  he  air."— 
Arbuthnot. 

cttr-a-t5r  (Scotch),  cur -a-t5r,  s.  [Lat..  from 
curatus,  pa.  par.  of  curo=to  take  care;  Fr.  cur- 

ateur.] 

I,  Ord-  Lang.:  A  person  who  has  the  caro  and 
superintendence  of  anything,  as  of  a  public  library, 
a  museum,  a  gallery  of  pictures,  &c. 

".  .  .  the  society  shall  much  stand  in  need  of  a  cura- 
tor of  experiments." — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  147. 

II.  Scots  Law: 

1.  A  trustee  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  purpose. 

"  The  patronage  .  .  .  was  transferred  to  &even  cura- 
tors."— Chambers:  Encycl<>i>. 

2.  A  guardian ;  a  person  duly  appointed  to  man- 
age the  estate  of  any  one  who  is  not  legally  com- 
petent to  manage  it  himself,  as  a  minor,  a  lunatic. 

"A  minor  cannot  appenr  as  a  defendant  in  court,  but 
by  his  guardian  und  curator."— Ayliffe;  Parergon. 

cttr-a  -t5r-shlp,  s.    [Eng.  curator;  -ship.]    The 
office  of  a  curator.     (Ogilvie.) 
*cUr-a -trlx,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  A  woman  who  cures  or  heals. 

"That  nature  of  Hippocrates,  that  is  the  pwrafrnr  of 
diseases." — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  167. 

2.  A  female  curator, 
ctlrb,  s.    [CURB,  t».] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 

"That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 
In  spite  of  curb  and  rein." 

Cowper:  John  Gilptn. 

2.  In  the  same  senso  as  B.  2. 

II.  Fig. :  Anything  which  restrains  or  checks ;  a 
restraint,  a  check. 

"...    the  curb  of  conscience  snapped." 

Cmeper:  2'ask,  ii.  57L 

B.  Technically: 

4.  Harness :  A  chain  or  strap  behind  the  jaw  of  a 
horse,  connected  at  its  ends  to  the  rings  on  the 
upper  ends  of  the  branches  of  a  stift-bit,  and  form- 
ing a  fulcrum  for  the  branches,  which  act  as  a  lever. 
[CURB-BIT.] 

2.  Pai-ing :  The  edge-stone  of  a  sidewalk,  or  trot- 
toir ;  the  kerb. 

3.  Hydraulic  Engineering: 

(1)  A  stoned  or  boarded  structure  around  a  well, 
to  keep  back  tho  surrounding  earth.  Iron  curbs  are 
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constructed  of  boiler-iron  or  of  cast-iron  segments 
bolted  together,  rings  being  added  at  the  top  as  the 
structure  descends. 

(-)  A  boarded  structure  to  contain  concrete,  which 
hardens  and  acts  as  a  pier  or  foundation. 

(3)  The  outer  casing-wheel  of  a  turbine.    It  is  a 
cylinder  inserted  into  the  floor  of  the  forebay,  in- 
closing the.wheel  which  rotates  within. 

(4)  A  curved  shrouding  which  confines  the  water 
against  the  floats  or  buckets  of  a  Scoop-wheel  or 
Breast-wheel  (q.  v.). 

(5)  The  inclosure  which  leads  water  from  a  fore- 
bay  to  a  water-wheel.    Also  called  a  Mantle. 

4.  Carpentri/: 

(1)  The  wall-plate  at  the  springing  of  a  dome. 

(2)  The  circular  plate  at  the  top  of  a  dome  into 
which  the  ribs  are  framed. 

(3)  The  wall-plate  on  the  top  of  the  permanent 
portion  of  a  wind-mill,  on  which  the  cap  rotates  as 
the  wind  veers. 

5.  Soap  Manuf.,  <tc.:  An  inclined  circular  plate 
around  the  margin  of  a  soap  or  salt  kettle,  to  re- 
turn what  boils  over. 

6.  Cii-ilEmjiii.:  A  breast-wall  or  retaining  wall  to 
hold  up  a  bank  of  earth. 

7.  Farr.:  (For  definition  see  extract.) 

"There  are  often  injuries  to  particular  parts  of  the 
hock- joint.  Curb  is  an  affection  of  this  kind.  It  is  an  en- 
largement at  the  back  of  the  hock,  three  or  four  inches 
below  its  point  ...  It  is  either  a  strain  of  the  ring- 
like  ligament  which  binds  the  tendons  in  their  place, 
or  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendons;  oftener,  however,  of 
the  ligament  than  of  the  sheath.  Any  sudden  action  of 
the  limb  of  more  than  usual  violence  may  produce  it,  and 
therefore  horses  are  found  to  'throw  out  curbs'  after  a 
hardly-contested  race,  an  extraordinary  leap,  a  severe 
gallop  over  heavy  ground,  or  a  sudden  check  in  the  gallop 
.  .  .  Curbs  are  generally  accompanied  by  considerable 
lameness  at  their  first  appearance,  but  the  swelling  is  not 
always  great.  They  are  best  detected  by  observing  the 
legsideway." — Youatt:  The  Horse,  p.  869. 

curb-beam,  8.    A  beam  of  a  wooden  bridge  to 
confine  the  road  material, 
curb-bit,  s. 

Harness :  A  stiff -bit  having  branches  by  which  a 
leverage  is  obtained  upon  the  jaws  of  a  horse.  The 
lower  end  has  rings  or  loops  for  the  reins,  and  the 
upper  end  has  loops  for  the  curb-chain  and  the 
cheek-straps  of  the  nead-stall.  The  curb-chain  has 
usually  twisted  links,  is  held  fast  by  one  end  to  the 
loop  of  the  off  branch,  and  is  hooked  to  the  loop  of 
the  near  branch .  It  forms  the  fulcrum  for  the  lever- 
age of  the  branches.  [Brr.]  (Knight.) 
curb-pins,  8.  pi. 

Horol.:  The  pins  on  the  lever  of  a  watch-regula- 
tor which  embrace  the  hair-spring  of  the  balance 
and  regulate  its  vibrations, 
curb-plate,  8. 

Arch.:  The  wall-plate  of  a  circular  or  elliptical 
dome  or  roof, 
curb-roof,  s. 

Arch. :  A  roof  with  canted  slopes ;  having  two  sets 
of  rafters  with  different  inclinations.  Otherwise 
called  a  Mansard- 
roof,  after  the  French 
architect  who  fre- 
quently adopted  it; 
or  a  gambre  1-roof , 
from  its  crooked 
shape,  like  the  hind 
leg  of  a  horse. 

curb-stone,  8.  A 
stone  laid  along  the 
edge  of  a  foot-path 
next  the  roadway,  to 
keep  up  the  material 
of  the  path,  and  to 
prevent  vehicles  from 
running  on  to  it ;  a 
kerb-stone.  [CURB,  B.  2.] 

curb,  *courb,  *curbe,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  courber=to 
bend,  to  bow;    Lat.  curvo,  from  curviw=curvcd, 
bent.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

•1.  To  bend,  to  curve. 

"  Though  the  course  of  the  sun  be  curbed  between  the 
tropics,  .  .  ." — Ray. 

2.  To  restrain  or  to  keep  in  check  with  a  curb. 
"Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 

With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigads  form." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  631,  632. 

3.  To  strengthen,  confine,  or  maintain  the  shape 
of  anything  with  a  curb. 

"The  well  at  Southampton  was  curbed  in  this  way." — 
Knight:  Pract.  Diet,  of  Mechanics. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  restrain,  guide,  or  keep  in  check;  to  keep 
back. 

"Perhaps  he  had  spurred  his  party  till  he  could  no 
longer  curb  it,  and  was  really  hurried  on  headlong  by  those 
whom  he  seemed  to  guide." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 
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*~,  It  is  sometimes  followed  by/mm. 

"  Yet  you  are  curh>',tfr»>n  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  of  the  crown." 

Shakesp.:  Cumbeline,  ii.  3. 
*2.  To  swindle,  to  rob. 

"Though  you  can  foyat.  nip,  hug,  lift,  curb,-." 

Oreeii:-:  Ihirres  Killing  nut  (.161.)  i. 
*B.  Intrant. :  To  bend,  to  give  way,  to  kuep  back. 

' '  Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 
Yea,  curb  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  him  good." 

Shakmii.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  curb  and  to  check, 
see  CHECK. 

cur -ba,  s.  [A  native  word.]  An  African  meas- 
ure, used  for  the  sale  of  palm-oil,  grain,  &c.  It 
varies  from  7J  to  18  gallons. 

*curb'-a-ble,  a.  [Bug.  curb;  -aW<>.]  That  may 
or  can  bo  curbed,  restrained,  or  chocked. 

curbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CURB,  t\] 

curb  -lig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CURB,  ti.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  restraining  or  keeping  m  check 
with  a  curb. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :   The  act  of   restraining   or  keeping    in 
check ;  a  restraint,  a  check. 

"...  the  mind  that  is  warping  to  vice,  should  not 
think  much  to  be  kept  upright  by  theo«rb/ii0n  and  the 
strokes  of  adversity." — Feltham,  pt.  ii.,  Kesolve  67. 

II.  Road-making :  A  curb,  a  curbstone. 

•ciirb'-le,  «.  [A  dimin.  from  curb,  s.  (q.  v.)J  The 
mouth  of  a  well. 

".  .  .  petticoats  as  big  as  a  well's  eurble,  .  .  ." — 
Five  Strange  Wonders  of  the  World.  (Xaret. ) 

'curb  -less,  a.  [Eng.  curb;  -ie«s.]  Without  any 
curb,  check,  or  restraint. 

"That  beck  itself  was  then  a  torrent,  turbid  and  curb- 
less." — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  ii. 

*cfirb  -ISt,  s.  [Eng.  curb;  dimin.  suff.  -let.'}  A 
little  curb. 

"  I  sprang  from  my  horse  and  tied  the  steed 
With  silver  curulet  to  n  tree." 

Sir  J.  Bowring:  The  Strawberries. 

cur  -cgts,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Hot. :  A  genns  of  Euphorbiaceee,  tribe  Crotonese. 
It  was  formerly  merged  in  Jatropha,  but  it  has  a 
bell-shaped  corolla,  while  Jatropha  has  one  with 
distinct  petals.  Curcai  purgans  is  what  was  for- 
merly called  Jatropha  curcas.  It  is  a  large  bush  or 
a  small  tree,  a  native  of  the  hotter  parts  of,  but 
cultivated  elsewhere  in,  the  tropics.  The  seeds  are 
called  Purging-nuts.  An  oil  pressed  from  them  is 
of  use  in  itch  and  herpes,  and  when  diluted  it  lias 
been  helpful  in  chronic  rheumatism.  The  oil.  boiled 
with  oxide  of  iron,  makes  a  good  varnish ,  used  by  the 
Chinese  for  covering  boxes.  Similarly  the  milky 
juice  of  the  plant  dyes  linen  black,  and  makes  good 
marking-ink.  The  leaves  are  rubefacient  and  dis- 
cutient.  Curcas  multifidus,  a  South  American  plant, 
now  by  some  removed  from  the  genus,  yields  a  purga- 
tive oil  called  Pinhoen.  (Lindley,  <£c.) 

curch,  «.  [KERCHIEF.]  A  covering  for  a  woman's 
head ;  a  kerchief. 

"  Her  house  see  bien,  her  curch  sae  clean, 
I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chucky." 

Burns:  Lady  Onlie. 

*cur-cheff,  s.    [KERCHIEF.] 
curch  ie,  s.    [CURTSY.]    A  courtesy  or  curtsy. 
"An*  wi"  a  curchie  low  did  stoop, 
AB  soon  as  e'er  she  saw  me. 

Burns:  Holy  Fair. 

Cur-CUl-I-c6,  «.  [From  Lat.  c«reulio=a  weevil, 
a  process  upon  the  seeds  of  this  genus  resembling  a 
weevil's  projecting  rostrum  or  snout.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hypoxidacew.  The  roots  of 
Curculigo  orchioidei  are  somewhat  bitter  and  aro- 
matic, and  are  used  in  the  East  in  gonorrhoea.  The 
tubers  of  C.  stans  are  eaten  in  the  Marianne 
Islands. 

Cur-CU'-lI-O,  8.    [Lat.  =  a  corn-worm,  a  weevil.] 

Entomology : 

*1.  A  genus  of  insects  founded  by  Linmeus  It 
included  all  insects  which  had  a  prominent  rostrum 
or  beak,  with  the  antennae  subclavate  and  inserted 
upon  it.  In  the  Systema  Naturae  95  species  are 
enumerated.  The  genus  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
modern  family  or  Curculionidee^  which  is  a  very 
large  one.  The  beetles  contained  in  it  are  popularly 
called  Weevils.  [WEEVIL.] 

2.  The  genus,  now  much  restricted,  is  the  type  of 
the  family  Curculionidre.  Cv.rcv.lio  imperialis  is 
the  Diamond  Beetle,  so  called  from  the  splendor  of 
its  colors.  It  is  brought  from  Brazil.  . 
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curculio  trap,  ••••.  A  tray,  or  a  cincture  of  fiber,, 
attached  to  tin-  trunk  of  a  plum,  apricot,  or  other 
ourculio-ravaKedtree,  to  intercept  the  bueote  which 
climb  up  the  bark. 

Cur  cu~ll-6~i  -de£f,  8.  [Lat.  curcnlw=t\  beetle, 
!in  I  (ir.  <"i'dos=forni.  ] 

I'aUeont.:  \  cenus  of  fossil  Beetlos,  doubtfully 
akin  to  Curculio.  It  is  from  the  Carboniferous 
rocks. 

Cur-CU-lI-8n  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  curculio  (genit. 
curculionis),  and  suit,  -idcr  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Entom.:  A  large  family  of  insects,  tribe  Tetra- 
mera,  sub-tribe  Rhynchophora  (Snout-bearing  In- 
scrtsl.    Or  they  m*y  bo  called,  as  Stephens  does, 
section   and   sub-section.    The   rostrum   is   thick, 
rounded,  and  frequently   very  long,  the  antennie 
clavate,  with  from  9-12  joints,  the  basal  one  so  much 
elongated  as  sometimes  to  bo  equal  to  all  the  rest 
united  ;  these  stand  to  it  in  certain  cases  at  a  right 
angle.    The  species  are  very  numerous;  somo  are 
beautifully  colored.  They  are  all  vegetable,  feeders. 
Some  are  destructive  to  grain.    The  larvre  are  some- 
what elongate,  linear,  with  the  extremities  acute, 
the  head  scaly,  and  the  body  furnished  with  tuber- 
cular projections  in  place  of  legs.    They  are  popu- 
larly called  Weevils.    (Stephens,  <£c.) 

2.  Palceont. :  For  doubtful  remains  of  the  family 
from  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  see  CUKCULIOIDES. 
Genuine  Curculiouidse  are  believed  to  occur  in  the 
Lias.    There  are  some  also  in  rocks  doubtfully  re- 
garded as  of  Eocene  age  at  Taklee,  near  Nagpore, 
in  Central  India. 

cur-CU-H-8n  -I-de§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  curculio  (genit. 
curculionis)  =  BL  beetle,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Entom.:  The  equivalent  in  the  classification  of 
Schoenherr  of  the  family  Curculionidee.  Ho  makes 
it  a  mu«h  higher  designation,  and  proposes  numer- 
ous divisions  and  sub-divisions. 

Cur  -CU-ma,,  s.  [From  Arab,  curcum,  the  name 
of  the  turmeric  plant.  (Seedef.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Zingiberaeeie  (Gingerworts). 
Curcuma  longa  is  the  turmeric  plant.  The  corm  is 
about  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  and  is  divided  into 
several  parts.  The  leaves,  which  are  about  a  foot 
long,  are  lanceolate  in  form  and  sheathing.  The 
flowers  are  in  terminal  spikes,  bracteate,  with  a 
pale  yellow  flower  in  the  axil  of  each  bract.  It  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  Bengal.  The  tuberous 
rhizomes  furnish  the  substance  called  Turmeric 
(q.  v.).  The  "root"  or  rhizome  of  C.  zedoaria 
(Alpiniaracemosa)  and  C.  zerumbet  (A.  galanaa) 
are  aromatic  and  stimulating.  The  starch  of  C. 
rubetcens,  C.  angustifolia.&na  some  other  Asiatic, 
species  constitute  East  Indian  arrowroot. 

curcuma-paper, «.    [TURMERIC  PAPER.] 

Cur  -CU-mln,  s.  [Low  Lat.  curcum(a),  and  .tug., 
suff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  CuHuO^  The  coloring  matter  of  tur- 
meric (q.v.).  Curcumin  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  It  is  best  extracted  by  boiling  the 
rhizome  with  benzene.  It  forms  orange-yellow 
crystals,  which  melt  at  177°.  It  dissolves  in  alka- 
lies, forming  a  brown-red  solution.  Boric  acid 
solution  gives  an  orange  color  with  a  solution  of 
curcumin,  which  is  not  altered  by  dilute  acids,  but 
alkalies  turn  it  blue,  which  soon  changes  into  a 
dirty  gray.  Hot  nitric  acid  oxidizes  curcumin  into 
oxalic  acid ;  chromic  acid  mixture  converts  it  into> 
terephthalic  acid. 

curd,  *crod,  'crodde,  'crudde,  s.  [Ir.  crutht. 
gruth,  or  groth;  Gael,  cruth.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  coagulated  or  curdled  part,  of  milk,  which 
is   generally   made   into   cheese,  but   is   in   some 
countries  eaten  as  common  food. 

"  A  few  cruddes  and  creme  and  an  haver  cake." 

P.  Ploumian,  4,365. 

2.  The  coagulated  part  of  any  liquid. 
•II.  Fig.:  Sourness. 

"  Their  acrid  temper  turns,  as  soon  as  stirred, 
The  milk  of  their  good  purpose  all  to  curd." 

Coicper:  Charity,  60S,  604. 

curd-breaker,  8.  A  frame  of  wires  or  slats' 
which  is  worked  to  and  fro  in  a  vat  of  cheese-curds, 
to  break  the.  latter  into  small  pieces  and  enable  the 
whey  to  drain  off.  A  curd-cutter.  (Knight.") 

*curd-cake,  s.  A  delicacy  of  the  table  in  former 
times.  (See  example.) 

"To  make  curd-cakes — Take  a  pint  of  ourds,  four  eggs, 
leaving  two  of  the  whites;  add  sugar  and  grated  nutmeg,, 
with  a  little  flower;  mix  them  well,  and  drop  them  like 
fritters  in  a  frying-pan,  in  which  butter  is  hot." — Closet 
of  Rarities  (1706).  (.Yarn.) 

curd-cutter,  a. 

1.  A  spindle  with  revolving  knives  on  an  axle,  for 
cutting  the  curd  to  expedite  the  separation  of  the 
whey. 

2.  A  hoop  with  a  diametric  knife  having  an  arched 
stem  and  wooden  handle.    It  is  used  by  an  up-and- 
down  motion,  the  curd  being  in  a  tub.    (Knight.) 
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*curd,  *crudden,  *cruddyn,  r.  r.  &  i. 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  form  into  curds ;  to  curdle. 

"As  cheese  thou  hast  crudded  me."  —  Wycliff? .-  Job  x.  10. 

2.  Fia.:  To   cause    to   coagulate;    to  curdle;  to 
congeal. 

"Maiden/  does  it  curd  thy  blood, 
To  say  I  am  thy  mother  ?" 

>VinA>>sp.:  ^4/r*  H'eff,  i.  3. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  curdle;  to  become  coagulated  or 

Curd    ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CuRD,  v.] 

*Curd  -I  ness,  s.  [Eng.  curdy;  -ness.'}  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  curdy  or  curded. 

Curd  le,  f.  f.  &  i.  [A  frequent,  from  curd,  v. 
<q.v.  ! 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  ii'f. :  To  curd,  to  form  into  curds ;   to  coagu- 
late, to  thicken. 

"There  is  in  the  spirit  of  wine  some  acidity,  by  which 
brandy  curdles  milk. — Floyer. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  coagulate,  to  congeal,  to  cause  to  run 
slowly. 

"  But  my  chill  blood  is  curdled  in  my  veins, 
And  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  man  remains." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  AZneid. 

*2.  To  condense,  to  congeal. 

"  .  .  .  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years, 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour." 

Byron:  The  Dream,  i. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  become  curded  or  curdled ;  to  coagu- 
late. 

"Sip  round  the  pail,  or  taste  the  curdling  cheese." 
Thomson:  Summer,  263. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  become  congealed;  to  run  slowly. 

"Fancy  shrinks, 

And  the  blood  thrills  and  curdles*  nt  the  thought 
Of  such  a  gulf  as  he  design'd  his  grave." 

Cuvptr:  Task,  vi.  512-14. 

*2.  To  creep  slowly  and  coldly. 

"  An  icy  sickness  curdling  o'er 
My  heart,     .    .    ."— Byron:  Mazeppa,  xviii. 

*Curd  -le,  a.  [CURDLE,  r.]  A  curd,  a  coagula- 
tion. 

"There  is  a  kind  of  down  or  curdle  on  his  wit." — 
Adams:  Works,  i.  601. 

Curd  -led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CURDLE,  v.] 

*curd -less,  a.     [Eug.  curd;  -letta.]     Free  from 

curds  and  coagulations. 

Curd  -ling,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [CURDLE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.    -4s  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  curding  or 
coagulating;  the  state  or  condition  of  becoming 
curdled  or  congealed. 

*cur-d6o',  r.  *'.  flcel.  kyrra=to  calm,  soothe,  and 
doo= a  pigeon.]  To  make  love. 

*' She  frequently  chided  Watty  for  neglecting  the  din- 
ner hour,  and  'curdooiny,'  as  she  said,  'under  cloud  of 
aiigat.'  "—The  Entail,  i.  247. 

card  -w5rt,  s.    [CIUJDWORT.] 
curd  -y\  a.    [Eng.  curd;  -y.]  Full  of  curds ;  coag- 
ulated, curdled,  congealed. 
".    .   B.    coagulating  into  a  curdy  mass  with  acids." — 

Arbuthnot.-  On  Aliments. 

*curd  -£,  v.  t.    [CURDY,  a.]    To  congeal. 

"...    chaste  as  the  icicle 
That's  curdied  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolantts,  v.  3. 

ciire  (1),  *.  [Fr.  cure;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  cura, 
from  Lat.  cura  =  care,  cure.  It  is  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  care  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Care,  attention,  concern,  regard. 

"  If  that  he  wol  take  of  it  no  nire."  < 

Chaucer.-  Troilus,  ii.  283. 
*2.  Affection,  regard. 

"  Thou  woldest  sette  al  thi  cure  and  thi  love  in  him." — 
Gcsta  Romanorum,  p.  167. 

*3.  A  charge,  superintendence,  or  management. 

"  louatastoke  in  cure  of  the  forest." — Oesta  Komanorum, 
p.  148. 

4.  Spec.:  A  charge  or  care  of  the  spiritual  wolf  are 
of  people ;  a  care  of  souls. 

"...  had  obtained  a  cure,  and  had  died  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  humble  duties  of  a  parish  priest^" — 
JUacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

5.  The  act  of  healing  or  curing. 

"  I  do  cures  to-day,  and  to-morrow." — Luke  liii.  82. 


^.  A  method  or  system  of  curing  or  treating 
disease. 

7.  A  remedy,  a  restorative;  a  preparation  or  med- 
icine intended  or  calculated  to  cure  or  heal. 

"  Of  aurgerie  he  knewe  the  CM /vs." 

iiuift  ;'.  ('••//.  Aniiiiitin,  bk.  vi. 

8.  Anything  which  acts  as  a  remedy  or  restorative. 

"  That  Scripture  is  the  only  cure  of  woe." 

Ciiwptr;  Truth,  452. 

P.  The  state  of  being  cured,  healed,  or  restored  to 
health. 

"  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cure  and 
remedy:  "Cure  denotes  either  the  act  of  curing,  or 
the  thing  that  cures.  Remedy  is  mostly  employed 
for  the  thing  that  cures.  In  the  former  sense  the 
remedy  is  to  the  cure  as  the  means  to  the  end;  a 
cure  is  performed  by  the  application  of  a  remedy. 
That  is  incurable  f  or  which  no  remedy  can  be  found ; 
but  a  cure  is  sometimes  performed  without  the  ap- 
plication of  any  specified  remedy.  The  cure  is  com- 
plete when  the  evil  is  entirely  removed ;  the  remedy 
is  sure  which  by  proper  application  never  fails  of 
effecting  the  cure.  A  cure  is  sometimes  employed 
for  the  thing  that  cures,  but  only  in  the  sense  of 
What  infallibly  cure*.  Quacks  always  hold  forth 
their  nostrums  as  infallible  rums,  not  for  one,  but 
for  every  sort  of  disorder ;  experience  has,  however, 
fatally  proved  that  the  remedy  in  most  cases  is 
worse  than  the  disease."  (Crabb:  Eng,  Synon.) 

*Ctire(2),*kire,s.    [A.  S.  ctfre.] 

1.  Choice,  pick. 

"Ten  thousand  monnen  .  .  .  thet  wes  the  beyste 
cure  of  al  Brutlonde." — Layamon,  i.  345. 

2.  A  Wish. 

"JEtter  cure  heo  him  veuen  threo  hundred  yisles." — 

Caramon,  i.  263. 

3.  A  custom. 

"Ebrisse  fole  adden  an  kfre." 

(Jenesis  and  Exodus,  2,451. 

Ciire  (3),s.  [Fr.  cure.'}  A  clergyman,  a  curate, 
a  parson. 

cure,  *curen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  curo=to  take  care 
for,  to  cure.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  take  care  of,  to  busy  one's  self  about. 
"Men  dredeful  curj'deporbiridenStheuene."—  Wycliffe- 
Deeds,  viii.  2. 

2.  To  heal,  to  restore  to  health,   to    free   from 
disease. 

"  If  Peter  and  John  cured  the  lame  man  by  the  strength 
of  imagination  .  .  ."—  Stitlingjteet,  vol.  i.,  Ser.  9. 

3.  To  heal,  to  make  sound  or  whole. 

".  .  .  all  contusions  of  bones,  in  hard  weather,  are 
more  difficult  to  cur*."— Bacon.-  Natural  History. 

4.  To  remove  by  the  application  of  remedies. 
"He    .    .    .    gave  them  power  to  cure  diseases."— Luke 

is.  1. 

5.  To  remedy,  to  correct. 

".  .  .  thinks  to  cure  his  evil  nature,  .  .  ." — Bp. 
Taylor,  vol.  i.,  Ser.  10. 

6.  To  prepare  for  preservation;   to  perserve,   to 
pickle. 

"The  beef  would  be  so  ill  chosen,  or  so  ill  cured,  as  to 
stink  many  times  before  it  came  so  far  as  Holland."— 
Temple. 

IT  (1)  To  cure  by  verdict : 

Law :  After  a  cause  has  been  sent  down  to  trial, 
the  trial  had,  and  the  verdict  given,  the  Court  over- 
looks defects  in  the  statement  of  a  title  which 
would  be  fatal  on  a  demurrer,  or  if  taken  at  an 
earlier  period:  this  is  what  is  called  to  cure  by  a 
verdict.  (New  Law  Diet.) 

'2)  To  cure  a  person  of  a  thing: 
a)  Lit. :  To  heal  or  free  from  a  disease. 

,6)  Fig.:  To  correct  a  habit  or  practice ;  to  cause 
one  no  longer  to  have  a  taste  for  something. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  care;  to  strive. 

"Bisyli  cure,  or  hope  for  to  yyue  thi  self  prouable."  — 
Wucliffv:  2  Timothy  ii.  15. 

2.  To  effect  a  cure,  to  heal. 

".    .    .     like  to  Achilles'  spear. 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  L 

3.  To  bo  cured  or  healed;  to  heal. 

"  One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  anguish." 
Shakesp. .-  livweo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

!T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  cure,  to 
heal,  and  to  remedy:  "To  cure  is  employed  for 
what  is  out  of  order;  to  heal  for  that  which  is 
broken :  diseases  are  c uredt  wounds  are  healed ;  the 
former  is  a  complex,  the  latter  is  a  simple  process. 
Whatever  requires  to  be  cured  is  wrong  in  the  sys- 
tem; it  requires  many  and  various  applications 
internally  and  externally  ;  whatever  requires  to  bo 
healed  is  occasioned  externally  by  violence,  and 


requires  oxtornal  application?.  In  n  state  of  refine- 
ment men  have  the  greatest  number  of  disorders  TO 
be  cured;  in  a  savage  state  there  is  more  occasion 
for  the  healing  art.  Cure  is  used  as  properly  in  the 
moral  as  the  natural  sense  :  hen  I  in  the  moral  si.-n.-o 
i<  altogether  figurative.  The  disorders  of  tlio  mind 
are  cured  with  greater  difficulty  than  those  of  the 
body.  The-  breaches  which  have  been  made  in  the 
affections  of  relatives  toward  each  other  can  be 
hi'ttled  by  nothing  but  a  Christain  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance and  forgiveness.  Remedy  is  used  only  in  the 
moral  sense,  in  which  it  accords  most  with  cure. 
Evils  are  either  cured  or  remedied,  but  the  former 
are  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than  the  latter. 
The  evils  in  society  require  to  be  CM  red;  an  omis- 
sion, a  deficiency,  or  a  mischief  requires  to  bo  rem- 
edied." (Crabb:  EIKJ.  Synon.) 

cure-all,  s.    A  plant,  Geum  rivale. 
ciired,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CunE,  r.] 

cure -less,  a.  [Eng.  cure;  -less.']  Without  cure 
or  remedy,  that  cannot  be  cured, 

"  To  inflict  a  curelm*  wound." 

Byron;  Fare  Thee  Well. 

Cur  -er  (1),  8.  [Eng.  cur(e);  -er.]  One  who  cures 
or  heals ;  a  healer. 

*cur-er  (2),s.    [COVERER.]    A  cover,  a  dish. 

"  With  all  curers  of  cost  that  cukis  could  kyth." — 
//"ii/ufe,  iii.  6. 

cu-rette  ,s.    [Fr.] 

N///;/.:  An  instrument  shaped  like  a  scoop,  used 
for  removing  any  matter  that  may  be  accumulated 
in  a  tumor,  wound  or  ulcer. 

cur -few  (ew  as  ti),  *cor-fu,  *cor-fur,  *cur- 
pliour,  s.  [Fr.  cout're-/e«=cover-fire,  from  courrir 
—  to  cover,  and /e«= tire,  from  Lat./ocu#=a  hearth.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet:  he  begins  at 
curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock." — $hakesu.:  Lear. 
iii.  4. 

2.  A  bell  still  rung  in  England  and  other  countries 
in  continuation  of  the  ancient  custom,  but  without 
retaining  its  meaning. 

"Rang  out  the  hour  of  nine  the  village  curfeic,  and 

straightway 

Hose  the  guests  and    departed;   and   silence  reigned 
in  the  household." 

Longfellow;  Evanyelin?,  i.  3. 
*3.  A  cover  for  a  fire;  a  fire-plate. 

"  But  now  for  pans,  pots,  curftics,  counters,  and  the 
like,  .  .  ."—.Bacon. 

II.  Feudal  Law :  A  bell  rung  every  evening  as  a 
signal  to  the  people  to  extinguish  all  flres  and 
retire  to  rest.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  most  probably  as  a  safe- 
guard against  fire,  but  it  was  regarded  by  the 
English  as  a  badge  of  servitude.  The  original  time 
for  ringing  it  was  eight  o'clock  p.  M.,  but  in  the 
Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  it  is  represented  as  beiu^ 
rung  an  hourlater : 

"Well, 'tis  nine  o'clock,  'tis  time  to  ring  curfew." — 
O.  Play ,  v.  292. 

From  the  following  passage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
(iv.  4),  it  seems  that  the  bell  which  was  commonly 
used  to  ring  the  curfew  obtained  in  time  the  name 
of  the  curfew-bell^  and  was  so  called  whenever  it 
was  rung  on  any  occasion : 

"  Come,  stir,  stir,  stir!  the  second  cock  hath  crowed; 
The  curfew-be II  hath  rung,  'tis  three  o'clock." 

In  a  few  places  in  England  the  custom  is  still  kept 
up  of  ringing  a  bell  at  nine  o'clock  r.  M.,  and  the 
old  name  is  retained. 

Curfew-knoll,  s.   The  sound  of  the  curfew-bell. 

"...     the  CHrfetr-knnll 

That  spake  the  Norman  conqueror's  stem  behest." 
Wttrdsvturth:  Excursion,  bk.  viiL 

cur-fuf -fle,  $ .  f  CURFUFFLE,  r.  ]  A  ruffled, 
rumpled,  disordered,  or  tumbled  state;  agitation, 
tremor. 

"  .  ,  .  fin  he  puts  hinisell  into  sic  a  citrfujffe  for  ony 
thing  you  could  bring  him,  Edie." — Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch,  jLxiz. 

Cur-fuf-fle,  r.f.  [FUFFLE,  r.]  To  put  in  a  dis- 
ordered, rutiled,  or  rumpled  state ;  to  agitate,  to 
disturb. 


"  His  ruffe  ciirfitffled  about  his  craig." 
Legend  Bp.  67.  Androin,  Poems  Kth  Cent,,  327. 

cur'-I-&  (pi.  curia), «.   [Lat.] 

1.  Roman  Antiquities: 

(1)  One  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the  Roman  people, 
as  instituted  by  Romulus,  there  being  three  tribes, 
and  each  tribe  being  divided  into  ten  sections  or 
curice.  The  members  of  each  curia  were  called  in 
reference  to  each  other  curialea;  each  had  its  own 
chapel,  its  own  place  of  meeting  called  curia,  its 
own  priest,  called  Curio  or  Flamen  Curialis,  who 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     5iii     father;     we,     w«t. here,     camel,    hSr,     thdre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;   gd,     pdt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     SB,     ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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jwidf-d  at  the  solemnities  peculiar  to  his  curia, 
and  out  of  the  thirty  fit  r  tones  one  was  selected  \vh<> 
prr-idi-d  over  the  whole,  under  the  title  of  Curio 
Maxim  us. 

"  His  next  act,  according  to  Dionysius,  is  to  divide  the 
people  into  three  tribes,  and  raoh  tribe  into  ten  rarfa." 
--/.••»•/-•  Crv-l.  Early  Rowan  Hist.  1,1355},  ch.  ii.,  $  1,  vol. 
i.,  p.  412. 

(2)  The  building  in  which    the   curice  met    for 
divine  worship. 

(3)  The  Senate-house. 

*2.  Lair:  A  court  of  justice. 

3.  Eccles.:  The  Roman  see,  including  the  Pope, 
cardinals,  &c.,  in  their  temporal  capacities. 

*Cttr-l-3l-lBt'-!c,  a.  [Lat.  curiaUs=(\}  of  or 
belonging  to  a  curia,  (-)  pertaining  to  a  court.  J  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  court. 

*cttr-I-ST-I-ty,  s.    [As  if  from  a  Lat.  curialitaa, 

from  <*M/-M//x.J  Matters  connected  with  a  court,  as 
its  privileges,  prerogatives,  retinue,  <fcc. 

"I  come  to  the  last  of  those  things  which  I  propounded, 
the  court  and  curiality."— Bacon:  To  Villi*-r*. 

*ciir-le,  s.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  rwra=caro;  or 
from  qwxro—to  seek.]  Inquiry,  search,  investiga- 
tion. 

ciir'-Iftg,  *cur-ynge,  pr.  par.,a.&,s.    [CURE,*-.] 

A.  &  B.  -.-1*  pr-  par.  c&  particip,  adj.:  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  As  substantive . 

1.  The  act  of  healing,  restoring  to  health,  or  mak- 
ing sound. 

4t  Citryngt?  or  heelyngeof  sekenesse.  Curacio,  tanacio." — 
Prompt,  run: 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  preparing  for  preserva- 
tion, as  by  drying,  salting,  <tc. 

CUring- house,  s.  A  house  or  building  in  which 
various  articles,  such  as  bacon,  are  cured;  specitic- 
ally  a  building  iu  which  sugar  is  drained  and  dried. 

*Cur-I-6-lo£  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  fci(riO?osr''fco8=speaking 
or  describing  literally:  kurios^  .  .  .  strict,  lit- 
eral, and  loijos=a  word;  leyo=to  speak,  to  tell.] 
Applied  to  a  rude  kind  of  hieroglyphics,  in  which* 
things  are  represented  by  their  pictures. 

cUr-I-fis'-I-tf,  *  cu-ri-os-i-te,  *curiouste,  «. 

TO.  Fr.  curiosetej  Fr.  curiositf ;  Sp.  curiosidtnt ; 
Port,  curiosidade ;  Ital.  curiosita(  Lat.  cwiositax, 
from  cur'"os«s*=careful  (q.  v.).]  [_(.  URIOTJS.] 

1.  A  curious  disposition  or  feeling ;  a  strong  desire 
to  seo  something  new  or  novel ;  inquisitiveuess ;  an 
inclination  or  disposition  to  inquiry. 

*2.  Nicenoss,  fastidiousness,  delicacy. 

"  When  thou  wast  in  thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they 
mocked  thee  for  too  much  curiosity,  .  .  ."—  Shakenp.: 
Timon,  iv.  3. 

*3.  Accuracy,  exactness;  niceness  or  delicacy  of 
performance. 

".  .  .  the  curiosity  of  the  workmanship  of  nature." — 
Say. 

*4.  Elaborate  work. 

"  The  other  kinde  of  fountaine,  which  we  may  call  a 
"bathing  poole,  it  may  admit  much  curiosity  and  beauty." 
— Bacon:  Essays,  No.  46. 

5.  A  nice  or  curious  experiment. 

"There  hath  been  practiced  also  a  curtosfty.tofiet  a  tree 
upon  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  and  at  n  little  height,  to 
draw  it  through  the  wall,  and  spread  it  upon  the  south 
.side  .  .  ."—Bacon:  Natural  History. 

6.  An  object  of  curiosity;    a  rarity;   something 
strange,  rare,  or  curious;  something  deserving  of 
beitig  seen  or  preserved. 

"He  has,  likewise,  a  complete  service  of  Corinthian 
metal,  which  though  he  admire  as  a  curiosity,  is  far  from 
being  his  passion." — Melmoth:  Pliny,  Hi.  let.  1, 

7.  A  strange  or  curious  personage;  a  character. 
(Colloquial.) 

ciir-I-6  -56,  s.  [Ital.]  A  virtuoso ;  a  collector  of 
curiosities. 

"  Dr.  J.  \Vilkins,  warden  of  Wadham  college,  the  great 
cur/oao  of  his  time,  .  .  ." — Life  of  A.  HVwtJ,  p.  112. 

*cttr  -I-OUS,  r.  i.  [CURIOUS,  a.]  To  work  curi- 
ously or  elaborately. 

"  When  some  artist  curionsing  upon  it." 

Sylvester;  Magnificence,  p.  020. 

CU3T  ~i-0us,  a.  [O.  Fr.  curios,  curious^  curius; 
Fr  curieux;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  curioso,  from  Lat. 
•curiosus— careful ;  cum = care.] 

1.  Of  persons; 

*1.  Careful,  anxious,  concerned,  eager. 

"That  ben  ful  bnsy  and  curious 

For  to  dispreisen  that  best  deserven  love  and  name." 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  1,052,  1,053. 

2.  Inquisitive ;  strongly  desirous  to  see  or  know 
something  new,  strange,  or  extraordinary ;  prying. 

"  .  .  .  he  must  take  care  not  to  be  too  cun'ous."— 
B.Jonson:  Discoveries. 


3.  Given  to  research  or  investigation. 

"...  one  of  the  ouriouteat  ami  most  o'oserving  mak- 
ers of  steel  tools,  .  .  ."  —  lioyl'.':  Wurks,  Hi.  413. 

*!"  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  fift'r,  in,  or  o/be- 
f.-iv  thi«  object  of  research  or  inquiry. 

"...  a  gentleman  BO  very  curious  after  things  that 
were  elegant  and  beautiful,  .  .  ."—  Woofoa/rd, 

*4.  Accurate,  exact,  careful,  precise,  scrupulous. 

"...  men  were  not  curinus  what  syllables  or  par- 
ticles of  speech  they  us«d."— linker. 

*5.  Nice,  fastidious,  hard  to  please,  anxious. 

"A  temperate  person  is  not  cui-iuus  of  fancies  and 
deliciousnend  .  .  . " — Titylm: 

6.  Extraordinary,  remarkable,  out  of  the  common, 
strange. 

II.  Of  things; 

1.  Inquisitive;  searching. 

"  The  curious  search  of  Euryclea's  eye." 

P»pr:  Homer's  Uiy«.--ey,  xii.  459. 

2.  Disposed  strongly  to  researcii  or  investigation. 

"...    a  quarry,  to  thef»?*/o»s  flight 
Of  knowledge,  half  so  tempting  or  so  fair, 
As  mail  to  man." 

Akenside:  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  iii. 

*3.  Exact,  nice ;  made  or  done  with  care  and 
skill;  elegant. 

"  And  thv  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  which  is  upon  it, 
shall  be  of  the  same,  according  to  the  work  thereof;  even 
of  gold,  of  blue,  niui  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  iiue  twined 
linen." — Exod.  xxviii.  8. 
*4.  Over-nice,  fastidious,  or  particular. 

"  By  what  strange  parallax,  or  optic  skill 
Of  visioii,  multiplied  through  air,  or  glass 
Of  telescope,  were  curious*  to  inquire." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  4O42 
*5.  Exact,  particular,  scrupulous. 

"  Each  ornament  about  her  seemly  lies, 
l!y  curious  chance,  or  careless  art,  compos'd." 

Fairfax. 

*o.  Nice,  subtle,  refined. 

*' .     .    .    a  more  curious  discrimination,    .    .    .  " — Holder. 

7.  Strange,     rare,      remarkable,      extraordinary, 
worthy  of  note. 

"It  is  a  curious  fact,  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  zv. 


the  idea  common  to  all  these  terms.  Curiosity  is 
directed  to  all  objects  that  can  gratify  the  incli- 
nation, taste,  or  understanding;  inquiaitireness  to 
such  things  only  as  satisfy  the  understanding.  The 
curious  person  interests  himself  in  all  the  works  of 
nature  and  art;  he  is  curious  to  try  effects  and 
examine  causes;  the  inquisitive  person  endeavors 
to  add  to  his  store  of  knowledge.  Curiosity  employs 
every  means  which  falls  in  its  way  in  order  to  pro- 
cure gratification ;  the  curious  man  uses  his  own 
powers  or  those  of  others  to  serve  his  purpose : 
inquisitive-ness  is  indulged  only  by  means  of  verbal 
inquiry;  the  inquisitive  person  collect's  all  from 
others.  A  traveler  is  cttrumswho  examines  every- 
thing for  himself:  he  is  inquisitive  when  he  mi- 
nutely questions  others.  Inquisitireness  is  therefore 
to  curiosity  as  a  part  to  the  whole;  whoever  is 
curious  will  naturally  be  inquisitive,  and  lie  who  is 
inquisitive  is  so  from  a  species  of  curiosity.  Curious 
and  inquisitive  may  be  both  used  in  a  bad  sense; 
prying  is  never  used  otherwise  than  in  a  bad  sense. 
Inquisitiveness,  as  in  the  former  case,  is  a  mode,  of 
curitaityi  and  prying  is  a  species  of  eager  curiosity, 
A  curious  person  takes  unallowed  means  of  learn- 
ing that  which  he  ought  not  to  know :  an  inquisitive 
person  puts  many  impertinent  and  troublesome 
questions;  aprying temper  is  unceasing  in  its  en- 
deavors to  get  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
others.  Curiosity  is  a  fault  common  to  women ;  in- 
quisitiveness  is  most  general  among  children ;  a 
prying  temper  belongs  only  to  people  of  low  char- 
acter. (Ci'abb:  Eng.Synon.) 

cUr  -I-ous-lf ,  *cur-l-os-li,  *cur-i-ouse-liche, 
adv.  [Eng.  curious;  -ly.] 

*1.  In  an  elegant,  neat,  or  skillful  manner;  ele- 
gantly. 

"That  same  kirk  gert  schomakecwrfos/j." — Leg,  of  Holy 
Rood,  p.  123. 

*2.  With  care,  attention,  or  close  investigation; 
attentively,  closely,  studiously. 

"Observing  it  more  curiously  I  saw  within  it  several 
spots."—- Xewton:  Optics. 

*3.  With  nicety,  preciseness,  or  fastidiousness; 
over-nicely  or  scrupulously. 

"  Makes  me  vow, 
Which  shall  be  curiously  observed." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  225. 

4.  In  a  curious",  strange,  or  extraordinary  manner 
or  degree ;  strangely. 

"The  formation,  of  different  languages  and  of  distinct 
species,  and  the  proofs  that  both  have  been  developed 
tnroug'h  a  gradual  process,  are  curiously  the  same." — Dar- 
win: Voyage  round  the  World,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  59. 


*ciir   I-ous-ness,  *.     [Eng.  curious;  -ness.] 

1.  Care,  attention,  cart'iulnes-*. 

"  My  father's  care 
With  cnri,ntxnt'»*  and  care  did  triiin  me  up." 

Mns.-iiii'jT;   Purl.  <>fL»ve,  i.  4. 

2.  Curiosity;  iuquisitivein"-s. 

"  Ah  '.  furt'intxiit'si*,  first  cause  of  all  our  ill, 

And  yet  the  plague  whu-h  most  torments  us  still." 

Sir  H'.  Alt'jcmi'l*  '•.  itDitrii.  i.  62. 

:*.  A  curious  or  inquiring  disposition;  an  inclina- 
tion to  researcii  or  investigation. 

"  Thus  curiousnesft  to  knowledge  is  th?  guide." 

Hir  H".  Alfxumlrr;   limit ra,  i.  G3. 

4.  Exactness,  elaborateness. 

"  .  .  .  to  the  excellence  of  the  metal,  he  may  also  add 
thecurtouaness  of  the  figure." — South:  .SVrmuxs,  viii.  321. 

5.  Nicety. 

"There  is  that  coolness  and  curioHtnens  in  a  veree, 
which  speaks  it  greatly  unsuitable  to  the  vehemence  and 
seriousness  of  the  prophetic  spirit." — J.  Spencer.  \'ulgar 
Prophecies,  l>.  63. 

*CUr-Jute,  v.  /.  [Etym.  unknown.]  To  over- 
whelm ;  to  overcome  with  liquor. 

*CUr-kling,  8.  [From  the  sound.]  The  sound  or 
noise  emitted  by  the  quail. 

"  Curkling  of  quails,  chirping  of  sparrows,  crackling  of 
crows,  .  .  ."  —  I'rquhart:  Kabelais. 

Cflrl,  *CTUl,  v.  f.  &  i.  [Dut.  krul=&  curl,  krullen 
-to  curl;O.  Dut.  A,-ro?^curled,  krotten-to  curl; 
Dan.  krfllle  =  &  curl,  fcr6??e=to  curl;  Sw.  krullig= 
crUp;  S\v.  dial,  krulla^to  curl.  We  may  regard 
curl  as  a  contr.  of  to  crookle  or  make  crooked.] 

A.  Tr<nit*iflrr  ; 

1.  To  twine,  to  twist. 

"  Letting  them  curl  themselves  about  my  limbs." 

lieatim.  if-Flet.:  Maid's  Tragedy. 

2.  To  bend,  turn,  or  twist  into  ringlets  or  curls. 

*'  A  serving  man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind,  that  curled 
my  hair,  wore  gloves  iu  my  cap,  .  .  ." — Shakesp.:  King 
Lear,  iii.  4. 

3.  To  dress  out  with  curls. 

"They  up  the  trees 

Climbing,  sat  thicker  than  the  snaky  locks 
That  curl' d  Megaera."— Milton:  1'.  L.,  x.  658-60. 

4.  To  raise  or  cause  to  form  in  breaking  waves. 

"  The  morning  breeze  the  lake  had  curled." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  28. 

5.  To  bond  or  curve  up  in  contempt. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  twist,  twine,  or  contract  into  curls  or  ring- 
lets. 

"  No  more  my  locks  in  ringlets  curled  diffuse 
The  costly  sweetness  of  Arabian  dewa." 

Pope.-  Sappho  to  Phaon,  83,  84. 

2.  To  bend  or  curve  up  with  contempt. 

"The  full-drawn  lip  that  upward  curled," 

Scott:  Rokeby,  i.  8. 

3.  To  grow  or  rise  in  curves,  curls,  or  spirals. 

"...    where  wanton  ivy  twines, 
And  swelling  clusters  bend  the  curling  vines." 

Pope:  Pastorals;  Spring,  35,  86. 

4.  To  rise  in  undulations  or  ripples. 

"  To  every  nobler  portion  of  the  town 
The  curling  billows  roll  their  restless  tide." 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccacxxv. 

*5.  To  twist  or  twine. 
"Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curl'd, 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,   a  sov'reign  of  the 
world."  •  Dryden. 

6.  To  shrink,  to  cower,  to  crouch;  as,  He  curled 
down  in  the  corner. 

II.  Games;  To  play  at  the  game  of  curling  (q.  v.). 
t(1o  curie  on  the  ice  does  greatly  please, 
Being  a  manly  Scottish  exercise." 

Pennecuik:  Poems  (1715),  p.  69. 

ctlrl,  *crolle,  *crulle,  &•  &  a.    [CURL,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  ringlet  of  hair. 

"Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 
That  cluster'd  round  her  head." 

Wordavmrth-  We  are  Seven. 

2.  An  undulation,  a  wave,  a  sinuosity. 

".  .  .  those  numberless  waves  or  curls,  which  usually 
arise  from  the  sund  holes." — Newton:  Optics. 

3.  A  bend  or  curve  in  contempt. 

"The  lip's  least  curl,  the  lightest  paleness  thrown 
Along  the  govern'd  aspect  speak  alone 
Of  deeper  passions;    .    .    .       Byron:  Corsair,  i.  19. 

4.  A  curve  or  winding  in  the  grain  of  wood. 

II.  Agric. :  A  disease  in  potatoes,  in  which  the 
leaves  on  their  first  appearance  look  curled  and 
shrunk  up,  the  plants  producing  minute  tubers 
which  never  come  to  maturity.  It  is  attributed  to 


1)611,    bo^;     pout,    )<Swl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     $hln,    bench;     go,    £em;     thin,    tills;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejlst.    pn  =  C 
-clan,     .-tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


curl-headed 

the  unhealthy  state  of  the  seed,  bad  management 
or  a  bad  soil.  It  was  first  observed,  in  England,  in 
A.  D.  1764.  and  is  still  local.  The  curling  up  of  leave?- 
infested  with  aphides  is  a  different  phenomenon. 

B.  As  adj.:  Curled,  curly. 

"Crulle  was  his  heer."— CAnurcr.-  f.  T.,  3,314. 

*7  Blue  Curls:  An  American  name  for  Tricho.-- 
tema.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

curl-headed,  curl-pate,  curly-pated,  a.  Hav- 
ing curly  hair. 

"yi&kticurid-pQt?  ruffians  bald." 

Shakes]).:  Ttmon  ofAthenf,  iv.  3. 

tcurl-cloud,  «.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  cloud  more  generally  known  as  Cirrus  (q.  v.). 

curl-d8d-d?,  curl  doddy,  «.  [Named  from  the 
resemblance  which  the  head  of  its  flowers  presents 
to  the  cnrlypateof  a  boy.] 

1.  Chiefly  Scabiosa  succisa. 

"  Ciirlydoddy  do  my  biddin." 

Chambers:  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland. 

2.  Scabiosa  arvensix. 

3.  Plantago  lanceolata. 

4.  Plantago  major.    (Britten  *  Holland.') 

5.  A  name  given  to  natural  clover. 

"Never  did  our  eyes  bahold  richer  tracts  of  natural 
clover,  red  and  white,  than  in  this  island;  Trifolium 
medium;  T.  alpestre  of  Lightfoot;  known  in  Orkney  and 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland  by  the  whimsical  name  of 
Red Curldoddy;  and  Tri/otittm  repent,  called  White  Curl' 
doddy."— Xeill:  Tour,  p.  41. 

6.  PI. :  Curly  cabbage, 
curled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CtJBL, ».] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot.  (of  leaves) :  Having  the  margins  very  irreg- 
ularly divided  and  twisted.    It  is  called  also  Crisp 
(q.v.).    Example,  the  Garden  Endive. 

•ciSrled -n?88,  s.     [Eng.   curled;    -nes*.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  curled  or  curly ;  curliness. 
curl'*8r,  8.    fEng.  curl,  v. ;  ^r.l    A  player  at  the 
game  practiced  in  Scotland  called  curling  (q.  v.). 
"  The  sun  had  closed  the  winter  day. 
The  curlers  quat  i  heir  roaring  play." 

Burns:  The  Vision. 

•cur-let,  s.  [A  contraction  of  coverlet  (q.  v.).] 
A  coverlet. 

"...  twa  redder  beddis,  a  doble  eurlet  of  sey,  a  pare 
of  ffustiane  blankatis,  .  .  ." — Act.  Horn.  Cone.  A.  (1493), 
p.  315. 

cur-lew  (ew  as  fl),  *cnr -lu,  *cor-lew,  *cor- 
lue,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  corlieu.  Skeat  thinks  its 
name  imitated  from  the  bird's  cry.] 

Ornith. :  A  wading  bird,  Numenius  arquaturi,  of 
the  family  Scolopacidee  (Snipes).  Male  of  a  bright 
ash  color  on  the 
head  and  breast, 
here  and  there 
clouded  with  red, 
white  on  the  belly, 
and  spotted.  Fe- 
male more  ash- 
colored,  the  red 
less  pure.  It  is 
found  in  most 
parts  of  the  world. 
In  Scotland  it  is 
called  the  Whaup. 
Its  food  consists 
of  earthworms, 
slugs,  and  other 
mollusks,  insects, 
Ac.  It  makes  its 
nest  of  a  few  dry 
leaves,  and  de- 
posits in  it  a  large 
egg,  olive-green 


The  Curlew. 


gg,    ol 

blotched    and 

spotted  with  darker  green  and  brown.    There  are 
several  American  species. 

curlew-Jack,  s.    A  bird,  Numeniusphoeopus. 

curlew-knot,  ».  The  same  as  CURLEW-JACK 
(q.v.). 

curl  -I-cne,«.  A  fantastic  flourish  or  ornament. 
Written  also  curlicue  and  curlycue. 

Curl-Ie-wurl'-le,  «.  [A  reduplicated  form  from 
ctir/ie=curly  (q.  v.).]  A  fantastical  circular  orna- 
ment. 

"  .  .  .  and  curltetcurlie  and  open-sleek  hems  about  it 
.  .  ."—  Seott:  Kob  Boy,  ch.  xir. 

curl  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  curly  ;  -ness.]  Inequality 
or  state  of  being  curly. 

Ciirl  -Ing,  pr.par.,a.  &>.    [CUKL,  v.] 

A.  Aipr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective:          t  i 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Falling  or  contracting  into  ringlets. 
".     .     .    some  have  it  [the  hair]  of  a  curling  diRpoRition 
or  of  a  brown  color."—  Coofc;  Voyage,  vol.  v.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 
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2.  Used  or  fit  for   curling  hair,  <fcc.     [CUKLING- 

IRON.J 

3.  Indicating,  curving. 

".  .  .  asthe  curling  breaker  reached  it."— Darwin: 
Voyage  round  f/.c  Wt,rld  (,ed.  1870),  ch.  x.,  p.  224. 

4.  Rising  in  curls  orspirals. 

"  As  when  through  the  curling 

Smoke  of  the  pipe  or  the  forge  thy  friendly  and  jovial 
face  gleam*     .     .     ." — Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  2. 

5.  Curving  or  bending  upward  in  contempt. 
II.  Games: 

1.  Used  in  the  game  of  curling.  [CURLING-STONE.] 
'2.  Established  for  or  devoted  to  eurliug;  ;i.-.  a 
curling-club. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.;  The  act  or  habit  of  dressing  the 
hair  in  curls. 

"  Thy  curling  and  thy  cost,  thy  friesling  and  thy  fare.1' 
Gascoigne;  A  Challenge  to  Beauty. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hunting  (PL) :   The   small   spotted   curls  by 
means  of  wnicn  a  deer's  head  is  powdered.    (Ash..} 

2.  Games;  An  amusement  on  the  ice,  in  which 
contending  parties  move  smooth  stones  toward  a 
mark.    These  are  called  curling-statics.    The  mark 
is  called  a  tee  (q.v.).    The  player  endeavors  to  place 
his  stone  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tee,  and  to  drive 
the  stones  of  his  rivals  away  from  it. 

If  The  game  of  curling  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  by  Flemish  immigrants.  Of  late 
years  in  our  northern  states  it  has  become  a  favorite 
winter  pastime. 

"Of  the  sports  of  these  parts,  that  of  curling  is  a  favorite, 
and  one  unknown  in  England:  it  is  an  amusement  of  the 
winter,  and  played  on  the  ice,  by  sliding,  from  one  mark 
to  another,  {Treat  stones  of  forty  to  seventy  pounds  weight, 
of  a  hemispherical  form,  with  an  iron  or  wooden  handle 
at  top.  The  object  of  the  plnyer  is  to  lay  his  stone  as  near 
to  the  mark  us  possible,  to  guard  that  of  his  partner, 
which  has  been  well  laid  before,  or  to  strike  off  that  of  his 
antagonist."— .Pennant  Tour  in  Scotland  (1772),  p.  93. 

curling-iron,  s.  A  heated  rod,  or  a  tube  with  an 
internal  neater,  around  which  hair  is  bent  and 
pressed  to  curl  it.  The  curling-iron  of  the  Romans 
was  hollow,  and  named  calamistrum,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  reed  (calamus).  The  use  of  it  was 
common  among  both  sexes  in  the  imperial  city.  In 
its  modern  form  it  usually  has  a  clamp  parallel 
with  the  rod  to  hold  the  hair  in  position  until  it  is 
curled  sufficiently. 

"...  she  bid  me,  with  great  vehemence,  reach  the 
1  curling-irons." — Johnson:  Idler,  No.  46. 

curling- stone,  curling-stane,  s.  The  smooth 
etone  used  in  the  game  of  curling. 

"  The  curling-stanf 
Slides  murm'ring  o'er  the  icy  plain." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  383. 

Curling- Stuff,  «.  Timber  in  which  the  grain  curls 
or  winds  at  the  place  where  branches  shoot  out 
from  the  trunk. 

Curling-tongs,  s.  A  pair  of  tongs  having  one 
round  member  and  one  semi-tubular,  between  and 
around  which  hair  is  wound  to  curl  it. 

*cfirl  -I6g-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  curling;  -ly.~\  In  a 
curling,  winding,  or  waving  fashion. 

*Curl  -6r-Ous,  a,  [Formed  from  A.  S.  ceorl; 
Eng.  churl  (q.  v.).]  Churlish,  niggardly. 

curl'-y\  curl'-Ie,  a.  &«.    [Eng.  curl;  -j/.] 

A.  As  adjective  r 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Having  curls;  wavy  hair;  curly-headed. 

2.  Inclined  to  curl  or  fall  into  ringlets. 

3.  Wavy,   undulated;    full    of    undulations    or 
ripples. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  the  margins  curled  or  wavy. 

B.  As  subsi. :    A  particular  kind  of  colewort,  so 
called   because  the   leaves    are  curled,  sometimes 
called  curlie-kail. 

curly-fuffs,  s.  pi.  A  term  applied,  apparently  in 
a  ludicrous  way,  to  false  hair  worn  by  women  in 
order  to  supply  deficiencies ;  from  the  idea  of  puff- 
ing up  the  hair. 

curly-headed,  curly-pated,  a.  Having  curly 
hair. 

curly-kale,  kurlie-kail,  «.  The  same  as 
CURLY,  s. 

"The  hare  nae  langer  loves  to  browze  on  the  ^reen 
dewy  blade  o'  the  clover,  or  on  the  bosom  o'  the  kindly 
curly-kale."—  Blackwood's  Mag.  (May,  1820),  p.  159. 

*cur-mud&  -el,  s.  [A  form  of  curmudgeon 
adopted  apparently  from  stress  of  rhyme.]  A  cur- 
mudgeon. 


curragh 

cur-mudge  -6n,  "corneinudgin,  *cornmucig- 
in,  *curmudgm,  *curmudgpn,  x.  [A  corruption, 
of  C"ni-in  '«/'/,  >«/  =  corn-hoardin£  or  corn-withhold- 
ing, from  Mid.  Eng.  »iuf£eu  =  to  hide;  O.  Fr.  mitcer 
{Stoat).] 

1.  Lit.:  A  corn-dealer;  one  who  hoarded  up  corn 
in  order  to  raise  the  price. 

"...  the  fines  that  certein  ,-i>rn»niiluhi*  paid  for 
hourding  up  and  keeping  in  their  graine."— Holland; 
Lives,  p  1,004. 

_.  fifi.:  A  miserly,  niggardly  person;  a  mgp;trd, 
a  churl. 

*Cur-mudge  -6n  ly",  a.  [Eng.  curmudgeon;  -///.I 
Like  a  curmudgeon  ;  niggardly,  miserly,  churlish. 

*Cur-mudge  -OUS,  «.  [Scotch  mrdmudye^cuT- 
mudgeon ;  Eng.  adj.  sxiff.  -oiw.J  Mean,  niggardly, 
churlish,  curmudgeonly. 

cur-mur -ring,  s.  [An  imitative  word.]  Grum- 
bling. 

"  A  country  squire  ta'en  wi*  the  hofs 
Some  loud  curnturrin'  in  his  puts." 

Burns.-  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

curn  (1),  s.    [CORN,] 

1.  A  grain,  a  seed,  a  corn. 

2.  A  particle,  whether  greater  or  smaller  part  of 
a  grain  of  seed. 

"  .  .  .it  sould  be  broken  in  twa  or  thrie  cornea  in 
the  mylne."— Chalmerlan  Air,  ch.  26,  g  6. 

3.  A  number  of  persons. 

"  I  saw  a  curn  of  camla-like  fellows  wi'  them." — Journal 
from  London,  p.  8. 

4.  A  quantity;  an  indefinite  number. 

".  .  .  a  drup  mair  lemon  or  a  ct<rn  less  sugar  than 
just  suits  you." — Scott;  R?d-gatintletr  ch.  xiv. 

*curn  (2),  *curne,  s.  [QUERN.]  A  hand-mill,  a 
quern. 

*curn,  r.  i.    [CHURN.]    To  churn,  to  grind. 

"  Flie  where  men  feele  the  curning  axel-tree." 

Chapman:  Bussy  d'  Ambois,  v. 

*cflr-nab,  *curnob,  v.t.  [Etym.  of  first  syllable 
doubtful;  second  syllable,  Eng.  7106  (q.  v.).]  To 
pilfer,  to  steal,  to  plunder. 

"  That  of  their  honesty  they  oft  are  rob'd. 
So  their  best  Jewell  likewise  is  t-ur»»f>'it." 

The  Xew  Metamorphosis,  1600,  MS.     (.Vares.) 

*curne,  v.  i.  [CORN.]  To  form  grain;  to  granu- 
late. 

"  Tho  grene  corn  in  somer  ssolde  tyrne." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  490. 

*cur  -nel,  *cur-nell,  *cur-nle,  s.   [KERNEL.] 

"  Seven  citrnels  of  a  pyne  appal." 

Palladiu9.-  On  Busbandrie,  bk.  xi.,  »t.  58. 


curn  -Sy,  a.    [CORNY.] 

1.  Grainy,  full  of  grains. 

2.  Round,  granulated. 


»gr; 

"...  far  frae  being  sae  hearty  or  kindly  to  a  Scotch- 
man's stamach  as  the  curney  aitmeal  is,  .  .  ." — Scott: 
Old  Mortality,  ch.  xx. 

cur  -n6ck.  s.  [Cf.  Wei.  cunnogaid  =  a  pailful; 
cunnog,  cunnach=a  milk-pail.] 

Measures:  A  measure  containing  four  bushels,  or 
half  a  quarter. 

*curol,  *curtol,  «.  [Etym.  unknown.  Prob.  con- 
nected with  Lat.  cultellus  =  a  knife.]  [CUTLASS.] 
A  kind  of  knife. 

curpin,  *curpon,  s.  [CRUPPER.]  A  crupper;  the 
buttocks. 

"  The  grape  he  for  a  harrow  take, 
An'  haorls  at  his  curpin.'1 

Sums:  BaUouxen. 

*curr,  v.  i.     [An  imitative  word.] 

1.  To  coo  like  a  dove. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  like  an  owl. 

"  The  owlets  hoot,  the  owlets  curr." 

Wordsieorth:  The  Idiot  Boy. 

cur-ragh  (gh  silent),  *cur-rack,  *cur-rock, 
*cur-rok,  *cur-rough,  «.  [Gael.  cwracA.]  [COBA- 
CLE.] 

1.  A  coracle  or  small  skiff ;  a  boat  of  wicker-work 
covered  with  hide. 

"Donald  conld— tat  is,  mightr—  would — should  send  ta 
curragh." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  A  small  cart  made  of  twigs. 

"Before  that  period  the  fuel  was  carried  in  creels,  and 
the  corns  in  curraaks  .  .  ." — P.  Alvah.  Banffs.  Statist. 
Ace.,  iv.  395. 

currock-cross't,  a.    Bound  to  a  currack. 

"  Behaud  me  bown'  fast  to  a  helter— 
An*  my  iiul'  hurdies  curroofc-croaa'f." 

The  Cadpers'  Mares.    Tarras'  Poems,  p.  63. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,     we't,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pdt, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


currant 
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cur  rant  ipl.  currants,  *coraunce,*corouns>, 
s.  &  a.  |  A  corruption  of  Curintht-,  in  lltr  French 
term  raisins  dt-  Corinfhe*  i.  e.,  of  the  city  of  Cor- 
inth ;  Lat.  Corinthus;  Gr.  Korinthos.  (Trench, 
t*'krntt  <&c.)] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  (Originally):  The  dried  currants  of  the  shops. 
These  are  not,  like  No.  2,  derived  from  the  genus 
Ribes.  but  are  the  fruit  of  a  small  grape  cultivated 
in  what  was  tho 

ancieut  I  thac  a 
(the  island  of 
Ulysses),  at  Pat- 
ras  in  the  Morea, 
in  Zante,  Cepha- 
lonia,  &c.  Cur- 
rants in  this  sense 
were  introduced 
into  England  in 
the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, under  the 
ii  a  in  e  of  Corin- 
thes. 

2.  The    name 
given  to  a  number 
of  shrubs,  placed 
in    the    genus 
Ribes,  and  by  De 
Candolle    in    the 
sub-genus     Ribe- 
sia.    About  forty 
so-called    species 

are  known,  many  of  them  doubtless  mere  varieties 
of  others.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  though  the 
currant  grows  in  Greecel  and  must  have  attracted 
notice,  allusions  to  it  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  have  not  been  found,  and  if  existent  must 
be  few.  [RiBES.] 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  currant;  made  of 
or  resembling  currants,  &c. 

(1)  Red   Currant,  Common  Red  Currant:   Ribes 
rubrum,    a   well-known  garden  shrub  in  various 
respects  resembling  its  ally  the  Black  Currant,  but 
having  red  fruit.    It  is  found  apparently  wild  in 
mountainous  districts  in  the  northern  parts  of  this 
country,  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  as 
well  as  in  the  North  of  Continental  Europe,  and  in 
Siberia. 

(2)  Red-flowered  Currant,  or  Bloody  Currant:  An 
ornamental   species   with  large   racames  of  deep 
rose-colored  flowers,  and  bluish-black  berries.    It 
is  indigenous  to  the  northwest  coast  of  this  coun- 


Currant. 
Flower.     2.  Petal.     3.  Fruit, 


try. 

(3) 


. 

(3)  Hawthorn  Currant-tree:  Ribes  ox  i/acanthoides, 
indigenous  to  Canada  and  the  Northern  States. 

(4)  Golden-flowered   Currant:  Ribes  awreum,  an- 
other American  species. 

(5)  Dark  Purple-flowered  Currant:  A  species  of 
currant  wild  on   the   Altai   Mountains,    and  the 
mountainous  regions  near  the  Ural  river. 

(6)  Bloody  Currant  ;  The  same   as   Red-flowered 
Currant  (q.  v.). 

(I)  Indian  Currant:  Symphor  tear  pus  vulgar  is. 

(8)  Black  Currant:    Ribes   nigrum.    The   leaves 
have  a  strong  smell.    Calyx  of  a  rich  brownish-red 
or  pink  color;  corolla  whitish  or  yellowish-green  ; 
stamens  normally    five  :   berries   black;  they  are 
tonic  and  stimulating.    The  black  currant  is  found 
at  large,  but  probably  not  really  wild,  in  Britain, 
besides  whicn  it  is  found  in  Sweden  and  the  North 
of  Russia,  and  in  the  South  of  Europe,  though  there 
more  sparingly.    It  is  found  also  in  the  Caucasus 
and  in  Siberia. 

(9)  Australian      Currant  :     Leucopogon     richei. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(10)  Tasmanian  Currant:    A  name  given  to  vari- 
ous shrubs  of  the  cinchonaceous  genus  Coprosma. 

(II)  White  Currant:  A  variety  of  red  currant. 
currant-  bun,  s.    A  bun  or  sweet  cake  with  cur- 

rants. 

currant-Jelly,  s.  A  jelly  made  of  the  expressed 
juice  of  currants  and  sugar, 

Currant-  wine,  *.  A  kind  of  wine  prepared  from 
the  juice  of  currants,  red,  white,  or  black. 

*cur-rant  (2),  s.    [COURANT.]    A  newspaper. 

"It  was  reported  lately  in  a  currant  ..  .  .  "-J.  Tay- 
lor. Works  (1630). 

cur  '-rant,  cur  '-rent,  *cours-ant,  a.  [Lat.  c«r- 
rens,  pr.  par.  of  curro=\o  run.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Running. 

"Like  to  the  currant  fire."  —  Gower,  iii.  96. 

2.  Her.:  The  same  as  courant  (q.  v.). 

cur  -rant-w5rts,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  currant;  •worts.'] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  Grossu- 
lariaceae  (q.  v.). 

cur  -ra-t<£w,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  plant, 
AnanaMti  sagenaria.  (Treas-  of  Bot.) 

cur  -ren-9^  ,  s.  [Lat.  currentia,  neut.  pi.  of  cur- 
reus,  pr.  par.  of  cttrro=to  run  ;  Ital.  correntia.] 


1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  continual  or  constant  flow ;  an  uninterrupted 
course. 

"The currency  of  time     .     .     ." — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

2.  General    reception    by  circulation    among  the 
public. 

"  .  .  .  different  versions  of  its  foundation  got  into 
currrncy  ,  ,  .  "—Leu-it:  Crtil.  Early  K»m.  Hist.  (1855), 
ch,x.,  g7,  vol.  i.,p.  394. 

*3.  Circulation  or  constant  passing  from  hand  to 
hand,  as  a  medium  of  trade,  Ac. 

"The  currency  of  those  half-pence  .  .  .  "—Swfft: 
Drapier' s  Letter*. 

*4.  Fluency,  readiness  of  utterance ;  easiness  of 
pronunciation. 

*5.  General  esteem  or  estimation;  the  nominal 
value  of  a  thing. 

"...  takes  greatness  of  kingdoms  according  to  their 
bulk  and  en  rwin-if,  and  not  after  intrinsic  value." — Bacon. 

*6.  A  right  or  claim  to  circulation ;  value  as  a 
medium. 

"...  'tie  the  receiving  of  them  by  others,  their  very 
passing,  that  gives  them  their  authority  and  currency, 
.  ,  ." — Locke.-  Second  Reply  to  th«  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  The  current  money  pr  circulating 
medium  of  a  country,  whether  in  coin  or  in  papery. 

"If  both  gold  and  silver  are  used  simultaneously  as  a 
currency,  the  proportionate  amount  of  labor  required  to 
produce  each  cannot  ...  be  disturbed."  —  Rogers: 
I'olit.  Econ.,  ch.  Ui. 

If  (1)  Metallic  currency :  The  gold,  silver,  nickel, 
and  copper  coin  in  circulation  in  any  country.  But 
for  these  three  latter  aids  to  circulation  the  metal- 
lic currency  would  fall  far  short  of  the  necessities 
of  the  country.  In  the  United  States,  England,  and 
France  bronze  coin  is  used  instead  of  copper. 
Nickel  minor  coins,  25  per  cent,  nickel  and  75  per 
cent,  copper,  are  used  in  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Coins  of  platinum 
have  been  used  in  Russia.  The  relation  between 
metallic  and  paper  currency  and  various  intricate 
questions  thence  arising  have  long  occupied  the 
attention  of  political  economists.  In  the  United 
States  the  dollar  is  the  unit  of  value.  It  consists  of 
either  gold  or  silver.  The  gold  dollar  contains  23'22 
grains  of  gold  and  2'58  grains  of  alloy,  having  a 
total  weight  of  25*8  grains,  nine-tenths  fine.  The 
silver  dollarcontains  371*25  grains  of  silver  and  41*25 
grains  of  alloy,  having  a  total  weight  of  412'5  grains. 

(2)  Paper  currency:  Bank-notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, or  checks,  which  circulate  as  substitutes  or 
representatives  of  coin. 

cur'-rent,  *cur'-rant,  *cur-raunt,  «.  &  s.  [O. 
Fr.  curant ,"  Fr.  courant,  pr.  par.  of  O.  Fr.  curre=to 
run  ;  Fr.  courir;  Lat.  currens,  pr.  par.  of  cujrro.~\ 

A.  As  adjective: 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Running,  flowing. 

"  Current  water  is  opposed  to  stagnant  water,  and  com- 
monly used  to  express  the  motion  of  water  in  rivers  pro- 
duced by  the  continuous  but  varying  inclination  of  the 
bed  of  the  streams."— Pen.  Cycl.,  viii.  236. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Passing  at  the  present  time ;  not  yet  past. 

"  The  Lords  continue  the  diet  against  the  panne)  till 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April  current"— Swinton:  Trial 
of  Wilt.  Humphreys  (1839),  p.  46. 

*(2)  Done  or  written  at  the  time;  contemporary. 

"...    the  current  histories  of  those  times." — Sicfft. 

*(3)  In  accord  or  agreement ;  running  on  all  fours 
with. 

"  .  .  .  in  terms  current  with  the  forms  of  their  state, 
.  .  ."—Sir  H*.  Tfmplf:  To  Arlington  (Sept.  1688). 

*(4)  Flowing,  moving  easily. 

"  What  shall  I  name  these  current  traverses, 
That  on  a  triple  dactyl  foot  do  run?  " 

Davies:  Orchestra,  Ixix. 

(5)  Circulatory;  in  circulation. 

"...  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money 
with  the  merchant."— Gen.  xxiii.  16. 

(6)  Generally  received,  acknowledged,  or  credited ; 
authoritative. 

"...  whatsoever  they  utter  passeth  for  good  and 
current." — Hooker. 

(7)  In  general  circulation    amongst  the  public; 
common,  general ;  having  currency. 

"  .  .  .  we  had  a  current  report  of  the  king  of  France's 
death . ' ' — Add  ison, 

(8)  In  general  or  common  estimation  ;  nominal. 
"...    that  is  a  man's  intrinsic,   this,  his  current 

value     .     .     ."—Grew:  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

*(9)  In  general  use  or  practice ;  popular,  general. 
"  Oft  leaving  what  is  natural  and  fit, 
The  current  folly  proves  our  ready  wit." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  448,  449. 


*(lp)  Such  as  may  be  admitted  or  accepted; 
admissible. 

"  The  ill  weare 

His  person  had  put  on,  transformed  him  so, 
That  yet  his  stampe  would  hardly  current  go." 

Cfutpman:  Homer's  Odyssey  xxiil. 

*(11)  Authentic,  genuine,  sterling. 

"  O  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  touch, 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed." 

Shakes?.:  Ktfhartt  III.,  iv.  2. 

*(12)  True ;  in  force. 

"It  holds  current  that  I  told  you  yesternight." — 
Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  ii.  1. 

II.  Comm..;  Insured  by  authority  and  in  general 
circulation. 

"...  the  foresayd  money  to  ronne  and  be  curraunt 
through  the  cytie." — Fabyau;  John  (an.  7). 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  flowing,  running,  or  passing;  a  stream. 
"Also  if  there  commeth  any  whale  within  the  current 

of  the  same,  they  make  a  pitiful  crie." — Hadkluyt;  Voy- 
ages, vol.  i.,  p.  311. 

(2)  A  stream  or  body  of  water,  air,  &c.,  moving  in 
a  certain  direction. 

"  The  current  t  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides." 

Shakesp.;  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  course,  movement,  or  progression;  as,  tho 
current  <  f  time. 

(2)  A  connected  series  or  course ;  as,  the  current 
of  events. 

(3)  The  general  or  main  course,  direction,  or  in- 
clination. 

"...  the  same  current  of  ideas  respecting  antiquity 
which  causes  Virgil  to  be  regarded  as  a  magician  by  the 
Laztironi  of  Naples,  .  .  .— Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
pt.  ii.  (Introductory  Note.) 

*(4)  A  movement,  direction,  or  carrying  to  a  place. 

*'.  .  .  drew  ona  resurprise  of  the  castle,  a  recovery 
of  the  town,  and  a  current  of  the  war  even  into  the  walls 
of  Sparta."— Bacon. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hydrol.)  Physical  Geog.^  <fcc.; 

(1)  River  currents :  Rivers  have  currents  varying 
in  strength,  chiefly  according  to  the  inclination  of 
the  bed  down  which  they  flow. 

(2)  Sea,  currents :   There  are  currents  in  the  sea 
vastly  broader  than  any  existing  even  in  the  largest 
rivers,  while  the  length  is  indefinite,  for  each  is  so 
connected  with  all  the  rest  that  the  whole  surface 
waters  of  the  ocean  resemble  a  very  much  curved  and 
contorted  chain,  which,  notwithstanding  theexces- 
sive  irregularity  of  its  figure,  so  moves  as  perpetually 
to  return  into  itself.     In  the  Atlantic  tho  chief  cur- 
rents were  long  held  to  be,  first,  the  Gulf-stream, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, a  branch  ultimately  reaching  the  Azores  and 
another  the  British  Islands.    This  current  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  Polar  one  moving  southwestward 
and  carrying  escaped  icebergs  in  the  direction  of 
America.     The  Gulf-stream  was  partly  fed  by  the 
Equatorial    current,  running  from   the    coast  of 
Africa  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.     But  Dr.  Carpenter 
has  shown  that  not  merely  the  Gulf-stream,  but  a 
great  part  of  the  surface  or  the  Atlantic,  is  moving 
northward.     [GULF-STREAM.]     An  Antarctic  drift 
current  originates  a  great  Equatorial  current  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  flows  north  around  the  west- 
ern shores  of  South  America,  and  then  west  through 
the  Pacific,  filling  the  entire  tropics.     Strong  land 
currents  sweep   from   it    round    East    Australia, 
through  the  China  Seas,  and  by  the  coast  of  Japan. 

The  movement  of  currents  from  warmer  or  colder 
regions,  or  vice  versd,  modifies  the  temperature  of 
the  several  regions  through  which  they  pass.  Tims 
the  Equatorial  current,  which  crosses  from  Africa 
to  Brazil  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  being  3°  or  4 
cooler  than  the  ocean  at  the  equator,  diminishes 
the  heat  of  the  latter  region.  The  Gulf-stream, 
on  the  contrary,  brings  with  it  heat,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Mexican  Sea  being  7°  above  that  of  tho 
Atlantic  in  tho  same  latitude. 

Among  the  causes  of  currents  on  a  greater  or  less 
scale  may  be  enumerated  the  winds,  the  tides,  the 
evaporation  produced  by  solar  heat  in  certain 
places,  and  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  water 
by  heatandcold. 

2.  Geol.:  Tho  effects  of  currents  in  rivers  and  those 
in  the  ocean  are  the  same.    They  waste  away  the 
land,  and  transport  detritus  to  greater  or  less  dis- 
tances.   They  also  deposit  strata.    They  transport 
the  seeds  of  plants  from  region  to  region,  thus  dif- 
fusing algae,  itis  believed, from  the  Antarctic  to  the 
Arctic  ocean. 

3.  Navig. :  A  flow  or  stream  of  a  body  of  water, 
more  or  less  rapid,  by  which  vessels  are  compelled 
to  alter  or  modify  their  course  or  velocity,  or  both, 
according  to  the  set  or  drift  of  the  current. 


boll,    t>6y;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     $hls;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vlon       -sion  =  zhun.     -ti-ous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     «fcc.  -    bel,      del. 
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4.  Elect. :  The  passage  of  electricity  from  one  pole 
of  a  battery,  pile,  coil,  <tc.,  to  the  other.    The  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  regulating  the  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion of  electriccurrents  by  other  currents  of  the 
same  kind,  or  their  operation  upon  magnets,  consti- 
tutes the  science  of  elect  rodynamics-that  of  electric- 
ity in  motion — as  opposed  toelcctrostatics,  electric- 
ity at  rest.  Thenumerous  phenomena  connected  with 
the  formersciencecan  be  explained  by  carrying  out 
to  theirremoteconsequencesthe  two  following  sim- 
ple laws :  (1)  Two  currents  which  are  parallel  and  in 
the  same  direction  at  tract  one  another ;  two  currents 
parallel  but  in  contrary  directions  repel  one  another. 
The  word  current  is  used  also  in  connection  with 
electrostatics.    (See  the  example.) 

"In  electrostatics,  the  numerical  value  of  a  current  (or 
the  strength  of  a  current)  is  the  quantity  of  electricity 
that  passes  in  unit  time."— Everett:  The  C.  O.  S.  System  uf 
Units  <ed.  1875>,  ch.  xi.,  p.  65. 

5.  Build. :  The  fall  or  slope  of  a  platform  or  sheet- 
metal  roof,  to  carry  off  the  water.    Gutters  usually 
have  a  current  of  a  quarter-inch  to  the  foot. 

T[  The  technical  language  in  which  the  flow  of 
water  and  its  channels  are  known  and  described  is 
as  follows :  The  bed  is  the  water-course,  having  a 
bottom  and  two  sides  or  shores.  When  the  latter 
are  described  as  right  or  left  hand,  going  down 
stream  is  assumed.  The  transverse  section  is  a  ver- 
tical plane  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  cur- 
rent. The  perimeter  is  the  length  of  this  section  in 
the  bed.  The  longitudinal  section  or  profile  is  a 
vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  course  »f  the  flowing 
water.  The  slope  or  declivity  is  the  mean  angle  of 
inclination  of  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  hori- 
zon. The  fall  is  the  difference  in  the  height  at  any 
two  points  of  determinate  distance  apart,  as,  for 
instance,  eight  inches  to  the  mile.  The  line  of  cur- 
rent is  the  direction  of  maximum  velocity.  The 
mid-channel  is  the  deepest  part  of  the  bed.  The 
velocity  is  greater  at  the  surface  than  at  the  bed. 
The  surface  is  higher  in  the  current  than  at  the 
shore  when  the  river  is  rising,  lower  than  at  the 
shore  when  the  river  is  falling.  The  direction  is 
the  sot  of  the  current ;  the  rate  is  the  drift  of  the 
current.  (Knight.) 

current-fender,  s,  A  structure  to  ward  off  the 
current  from  a  bank  which  it  may  otherwise  under- 
mine. 

current-gauge,  s.    [CURRENT-METER.] 

current-meter,  s. 

Civil  Engin.:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
velocity  of  currents. 

(1)  The  Pilot  tube,  which  acts  by  the  ascension  of 
water  in  a  bent  pipe  whose  lower  orifice  is  presented 
squarely  to  the  current,  the  indication  being  read 
by  a  float  or  graduation  in  or  upon  the  vertical  part 
of  the  tube. 

(2)  One  which  acts  as  a  dynamometer,  by  oppos- 
ing a  resisting  body  to  the  action  of  the  current, 
and  indicating  the  force  of  the  action  by  a  dial  or 
graduated  bar.    This  is  Boileau's. 

(3)  The  dynamometer    currentrgauge   of    Wolt- 
mann,  1790,  is  a  light  water-wheel  operated  by  the 
current,  and  having  on  its  axis  an  endless  screw, 
which  operates  toothed  wheels  and  a  register,  the 
rate  or  force  being  deduced  from  the  rotations  in  a 
given  time. 

current-mill,  s.  A  mill  driven  by  a  current- 
wheel,  and  usually  on  board  a  moored  vessel  with 
steam-driven  paddles.  The  first  notice  of  current- 
mills  is  the  account  of  the  recourse  had  to  them  by 
Belisarius,  A.  D.  536,  when  the  Romans  were  be- 
sieged by  vitiges  the  Ostragoth,  who  had  cut  the 
fourteen  aqueducts  which  brought  water  to  the 
imperial  city.  The  surplus  water  of  the  aqueducts 
drove  the  grain-mills  of  the  city,  and  the  recourse 
had  by  Belisarius  to  moored  twin-vessels  provided 
with  paddles,  and  the  mills,  enabled  the  people  to 
eat  bread  instead  of  parched  wheat  and  frumenty. 

current-regulator,  s. 

Telegraphy:  A  device  for  determining  the  inten- 
sity of  the  current  allowed  to  pass  a  given  point. 
It  usually  consists  of  interposed  coils  of  greater  or 
less  resistance. 

Current-wheel,  s.  The  current-wheel  is  perhaps 
the  first  application  of  the  force  of  water  in  motion 
to  driving  machinery.  The  noria  has  been  in  use 
forthousands  of  years  in  Egypt,  Persia,  Arabia,  and 
Syria,  and  was  introduced  by  the  Romans  or  Sara- 
cens (probably  the  latter)  into  Spain.  [NORIA, 
TYMPANUM.] 

cfir-ren-te  cal  am  6,  phrase.  [Lat.,lit.=with 
a  running  pen.]  Rapidly,  fluently,  without  hesita- 
tion or  stop. 

cur'-rent-lf ,  advt    [Eng.  current ;.-ly.~] 

I.  Lit. :  With  a  constant  flowing  or  motion. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  In  accord  or  agreement. 

"  they  even  see  how  the  word  of  God  runneth 

currently  on  your  side,   .  .  ."— Hooker.-  Eccl.  Pol.  (Pref.) 


'2.  Commonly,  publicly,  popularly,  generally. 
"  .     .     .     it  is  currently  reported  at  Norwich  that  he  is  a 
Methodist."— Jones:  Life  uf  Dr.  Il»rn.'. 

*ciir  -rent-ness,  *cur-rant-nes,  *cur  -rent- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  current;  -nexti.} 

1.  Circulation,  currency. 

"  .  .  .  on  order  for  the  valuation  and  cnrmntnes  of 
monie." — Xomenclator.  (iVar#s.) 

2.  Fluency,  easiness  of  pronunciation. 

"  When  RabstantialnesR  combineth  with  delightful- 
ness,  and  enrrentness  with  stayedness,  how  can  the  lan- 
guage sound  other  than  moat  full  of  sweetness?" — Camden; 
Remains. 

Cfir'-rX-Cle,  s.  [Lat.  curriculum  —  a  course,  a 
light  car;  a  dimin.  from  curro=to  run.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.: 
A  small  or  short 
course. 

"  Upon  a  curricle 
in  this  world  de- 
pends a  long  coarse 
of  the  next,  .  .  ." 
—Browne.-  Christian 
Murals,  ii.  23. 

2.  Vehicles:  A. 
two-wheel  chaise 
with  a  pole  for  a 
pair  of  horses. 

*cur-rl-cle,v.i. 
[CURRICLE,  s.]  To  Curricle, 

drive  in  a  curricle. 

"Who  is  this  that  comes  curricling  through  the  level 
yellow  HUH  light  ?"— Carffi*;  Miacell.,  No.  98. 

cur-rlc'-u/-lum,  *.    [Lat.] 

1.  A  race-course. 

2.  A  fixed  or  specified  course  of  study  at  a  uni- 
versity, school,  &c. 

cur '-rled  (l),pa.  par.  ora.    [CURRY  (1),  v.] 
CUT'-rIed(2),pa.par.ora.    [CORBl  (2),  v.] 


_.  To  dress  leather,  after  it  is  tanned,  by  beating, 
rubbing,  scraping,  and  coloring.    [CUBRYIXG,  s.] 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  beat,  to  thrash,  to  drub. 

"  I  may  expect  her  to  take  care  of  her  family,  and  cnrrn 
her  hide  in  case  of  refusal." — Addisoit:  Spectator. 

2.  To  flatter,  to  curry  favor  with. 

"  thai  curry  kings."— Lang-land-  P.  Plowman's  Crede,  366. 

3.  To  dress,  to  make  ready. 

"aYea,   when  he  curried  was,  and  dusted   slicke    and 

trimme, 
I  causde  both  hey  and  prouander  to  be  allowde  for 

him." — Gascoiunc:  Complaint  of  the  Green  Knight. 
B.  Intrant. :  To  curry  favor,  to  use  flattery. 
"If  I  had  a  suit  to  master  Shallow,  I  would  humor  his 
men-  .    if  to  his  men,  I  would  curry  with  master 

Shallow."— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  t.  1. 


*cur-rl-er  (1),  s.  [QDARRIER.]  A  trap  or  appa- 
ratus for  catching  birds. 

"The  currier  and  the  lime-rod  are  the  death  of  the 
fowle."— Breton:  Fantastics  (January). 

cur-rl  er  (2),  *cor-l-er,  *cor  i  our,  s.  [Fr. 
corroyeur;  Low  Lat.  coriator ;  Lat.  cariartus,  from 
cortum=leather.]  [CCRRY  (1),  «.]  One  whose  trade 
it  is  to  curry,  dress,  and  color  leather  after  it  has 
been  tanned. 

"Strain'd  with  full  force,  and  tugg*d  from  side  to  side, 
The  brawny  curriers  stretch." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvii.  451,  452. 

currier's  knife,  s.  A  large,  two-handled  knife, 
with  a  recurved  edge,  employed  by  curriers  to  shave 
or  pare  the  flesh  side  of  hides.  The  knife  is  about 
twelve  inches  long  and  five  wide ;  one  end  has  a 

§lain  handle  and  the  other  a  cross-handle,  in  the 
irection  of  the  plane  of  the  blade.  The  edge  of  the 
knife  is  brought  up  by  means  of  a  whetstone,  and  a 
wire  edge  is  constantly  preserved  by  a  steel  wire 
which  acts  as  a  burnisher, 
cur -rl-er-f ,  s.    [Eng.  currier ;  -y.'] 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  currier. 

2.  A  place  where  the  trade  of  a  currier  is  carried 
on. 

cur-rlsh,  o.  [Eng.  cur;  -ish.]  Having  the 
qualities  or  characteristics  of  a  cur;  cowardly, 
mean-spirited,  churlish,  snappish. 

"  Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew." 
Shaftesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

cur  -rlsh-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  currish;  -ly.~]  In  a 
currish,  churlish,  or  snappish  manner;  like  a  cur. 

'•  Bonner  being  restored  againe,  —currishly,  without 
all  order  of  law  or  honesty, — wrested  from  them  all 
the  livings  they  had."— fox.-  Acts  and  Jlon.  Ace.  of  Rid- 
ley. 

cur -rlsh-ness,  s.  [Eng.  currish;  -ness."]  The 
quality  of  being  currish;  churlishness,  snappish- 
ness. 

"  Diogenes,  though  he  had  wit,  by  his  currishness  got 
the  name  of  dog." — Feltham:  Resolves,  ii.  69. 

cur-rfl'-ca  8.  [Lat.  curruca=&  small  bird,  per- 
haps the  Wagtail.  (Smttfc.)l 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Sylvidie  or  Sylviadap.  The 
best  known  species  are— Curruca  atricapilla  (the 
Black-cap  Warbler)  [BLACK-CAP],  C.  hortensis  (the 
Garden  Warbler,  q.  v.),  C.  cinerea  (the  Common 
Whitethroat),  and  C.  sylvella  (the  Lesser  White- 
throat). 

cur  -r?  (l),  *coraye,  *corry,  "currayyn,  *cur- 
rey,  r.  t.  &  i.  [0.  r  r.  conroier,  conreier,  couroier, 
coureier;  Fr.  couroyer;  Ital.  corredare,  from  O.  Fr. 
conroi= apparatus,  equipage,  gear,  Ac.;  O.Fr.  con 
=Lat.  co»=c«m=with,  together,  and  O.  Fr.  roi= 
array,  order.  (Skeat.)  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  dress  or  rub  down  a  horse  with  a  comb. 
"  Lik  as  he  wold  coraye  his  maystrea  hors." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  "" 


a  horse,  and  the  same  word,  but  from  an  entirely 
different  source  (Lat.  fabula},  was  used  for  flattery. 

"Then  sehe  currayed  fauell  well." — How  a  Merchant  did 
his  Wyfe  Betray,  203. 

" .  .  .  changed  their  religion  to  cuirij  favor  with 
King  James." — Uacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

curry-card,  s.  A  leather  or  wooden  slip  with 
inserted  teeth  like  those  of  wool-cards,  and  used 
for  currying  animals. 

curry-comb,  s.  An  implement  with  projecting 
serrated  ribs,  used  for  grooming  horses. 

curry-comb,  v.  t.    To  nib  or  comb  down  with  a 
curry-comb, 
•curry-favel, «.    [See  CCRBY,  v.  If.] 

1.  One  who  curries  favor ;  a  flatterer. 

"  Whereby  all  the  curryfarel,  that  be  next  of  the  deputye 
is  secrete  counsayl),  dare  not  be  so  bolde  to  shewe  hym 
thegreate  jupardye  and  perell  of  his  soule." — State  Papers, 
ii.  15.  (Hares.) 

2.  Flattery. 

"  Ae  though  he  had  lerned  curyfavel  of  some  old  f  rere." 
Chaucer  [?].-  C.  T.,  The  Merchant's  Second  Tale. 

•curry-favor,  *curri-favor,  s.  \  flatterer;  one 
who  tries  to  curry  favor. 

" .  .  .  some  curri-fauours  among  them  set  forward 
the  matter  to  the  best  of  their  powers." — Holinshed-  Scot- 
land; Kenneth. 

cur'-rf  (2),  v.  [CCBRY, ».]  To  flavor  or  prepare 
with  curry. 

cur -ryS  s.  [Pers.  fchur=meat,  relish;  khurdi= 
broth,  juice.] 

1.  A  kind  of  sauce  much  used  in  India,  and  com- 
posed of  cayenne-pepper,   garlic,   turmeric,  cori- 
ander, ginger,  and  other  spices. 

"  .  .  a  strong  flavor  of  curry  and  mulligatawney 
.  .  ."—Theodore  Hook:  Gilbert  Ourney,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  dish  or  stew  of  fowl,  rice,  &c.,  prepared  with 
curry. 

"...  the  unrivaled  excellence  of  the  Singhalese  in 
the  preparation  of  their  innumerable  curries,  .  .  ."— 
SirJ.  E.  Tennent:  Ceylon,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  77. 

curry-leaf  tree,  s.  The  name  given  in  India  to 
a  small  tree,  Bergera  KOnigii.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

curry-powder,  s.  A  powder  used  in  making  cur- 
ried dishes.  Jt  is  composed  of  cayennes-pepper, 
ginger,  coriander-seed,  and  other  strong  spices. 

cur'-ry^Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  e.    [CUBBY  (!),«.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   The  act  of  rubbing  or  dressing 
down  a  horse  with  a  curry-comb. 

"  We  see  that  the  very  curryings  of  horses  doth  make 
them  fat  and  in  good  liking."— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  58. 

2.  Leather-trade:   The   process  of   shearing   the 
green,  tanned  skins,  to  bring  them  to  a  thickness, 
and  afterward  dressing  them  by  daubing,  graining, 
and  surface-finishing ;  transmuting  the  tanned  skins 
into  merchantable  leather.     The  mechanical  pait 
of   the  process  is  performed  by  a  peculiar  knife 
[CURRIER'8  KNIFE]  upon  a  nearly  vertical  beam 
over  which  the  hide  is  placed. 

currylng-glove,  «.  A  heavy  glpve  having  a  pile 
of  coir  woven  into  a  hempen  fabric,  and  shaped  to 
the  hand.  Back  and  palm  are  alike,  and  either 
may  be  used  for  currying. 

'ctirs  -a-ble,  a.  [COURSABLE.]  Valid,  in  force, 
current. 

curse,  *corsen,  "corsien,  *kurse,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[\.  S.  cursian,  corsian;  prob.  connected  with  Dan. 
korse  •  Sw.  fcorsa=to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross; 
Sw.  &  Dan.  kors;  Icel.  kross;  O.  Fr.  croj's=a  cross. 
(Skeat.)'} 


fate     fat     fare      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pSt, 
or,     wore,     wpif,     work,     who,     B6n;     mute,     efib,     cUre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     «e,    <»  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


curse 

A.  As  Transitive : 

1.  To  imprecate  or  wish  evil  to;  to  execrate;  to 
invoke  harm  or  evil  upon. 

"...  I  called  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and,  be- 
hold, thou  hast  altogether  blessed  them  these  three 
times."— lumbers  xiiv.  10. 

2.  To  bring  a  curso  upon ;  to  cause  evil  or  harm 
to ;  to  blast. 

3.  To  injure,  vex.  or  torment  heavily;  to  cause 
groat  sorrow,  trouble,  or  injury  to. 

"...  no  country  could  be  secure  which  was  cursed 
with  a  standing  army."— Stacattlay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iiiii. 

B.  lutnins.:   To   utter  imprecations,  curses,  or 
oaths;  1<>  swear,  to  blaspheme;  to  affirm  or  deny 
with  curses. 

"  He  stormed,  cursed,  and  swore  in  language  which  no 
wellbred  man  would  huve  used  at  a  race  or  a  cock-fight." 
— Macau  I  ay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  V. 

curse,  *cors,  *curs,  s.    [A.  S.  curs,  cors.] 

1.  An  imprecation  or  invoking  of  evil  upon;  a 
malediction. 

"...  his  name  was  never  mentioned  without  a 
curse  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

•2.  A  solemn  invocation  of  divine  vengeance  upon. 

"  The  prieat  shall  write  all  these  curses  in  a  book."— 
Sthem.  i.  29. 

3.  Condemnation ;  a  sentence  of  divine  vengeance. 
"  For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under 

the  curse    .    .    ."—Gal.  iii.  10. 

4.  Anything  which  causes  evil,  trouble,  or  great 
relation ;  as,  intemperance  is  the  greatest  curse  of 
a  country . 

'"Tis  the  curse  in  love, 
When  women  cannot  love  when  they're  beloved." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  v.  4. 

^[  The  Curse  of  Scotland :  The  nine  of  diamonds. 
The  epithet  is  variously  accounted  for :  by  some  it 
is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  tidings  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Culloden  having  been  written 
on  the  back  of  this  card.  Others  explain  it  as  a 
corruption  of  Cross  of  Scotland,  the  pips  being  ar- 
ranged somewhat  like  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross.  Others, 
again,  refer  the  origin  to  the  arms  (a  cross  of 
lozenges,  arranged  like  the  nine  of  diamonds)  of 
Col.  Parker,  who  governed  with  great  cruelty  in 
Scotland  after  the  death  of  Charles  I. ;  others  ex- 
plain it  by  the  resemblance  of  the  arms  of  the  Karl 
of  Stair,  who  was  concerned  in  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe.  Grose,  in  his  Classical  Dictionary,  gives 
the  following  explanation:  "  Diamonds,  it  is  said, 
imply  royalty,  being  ornaments  to  the  imperial 
crown;  and  every  ninth  king  of  Scotland  has  been 
observed,  for  many  ages,  to  be  a  tyrant  and  a  curse 
to  that  country.  Others  say,  it  is  from  its  similarity 
to  the  arms  of  Argyle ;  tho  Duke  of  Argyle  having 
been  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
Union,  which,  by  some  Scotch  patriots,  has  been 
considered  as  detrimental  to  their  country." 

If  The  vulgar  phrase,  not  to  care  a  curse,  has 
really  no  connection  whatever  with  the  word  curse ; 
it  is  a  corruption  of  a  phrase  not  uncommon  in 
Middle  English,  as  in  P.  Plowman  (C.  xii.  14),  "  nat 
TPorth  a  karse"  that  is,  not  worth  a  cress.  [CRESS.] 

curs  -ed,  -fctlrst,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CUESE,  v.] 

A.  Aspa.par.;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective; 

1.  Deserving   of  a   curse ;    execrable ;    accursed, 
abominable,  damnable. 

"  Neither  ehalt  thou  bring  an  abomination  into  thine 
house,  lest  thou  be  a  cursed  thing  like  it;  but  thou  shalt 
utterly  detest  it,  and  thou  shalt  utterly  abhor  it;  for  it 
IB  &  cursed  thing."—  Deut.  vii.  26. 

2.  Blasted    by   a   curse;     execrated,    accursed, 
damned. 

"How  lone  on  these  curs'tj  confines  will  ye  lie?" 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xv.  694. 

3.  Vexatious,  troublesome. 

'*  The  cursed  quarrel  be  no  more  renewM." 

Dryden. 
*4.  Froward,  shrewish,  malicious. 

" .  .  .  shrewd  touches  of  many  curst  boys,  .  .  ." — 
Ascham-  Schoolmaster. 

*cursed-blessed,  a.  Partly  cursed  and  partly 
blessed. 

"  Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong, 
To  hold  their  cursed-blessed  fortune  long." 

Shakesp.  •  Rape  of  Lucrece,  865,  866. 

*cursed  thistle,  s.  Carduus  arvensis  (Nemmch). 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

*curs-ed-hQod,  *cur-sid-hede,  s.  [Eng. cursed; 
-Aood.]  Cursedness. 

"The!  shul  turnen  awei  themself  .  .  .  fro  thei 
cursedhedus." — Wycliffe:  Bantk,  ii.  88. 

Cftrs'-ed-iy.  adv.    [Eng.  cursed;  -ly.] 

*1.  With  curses  or  imprecations. 

"Neither  apeke  you  cursedly  vnto  men  that  punysh  you 
throughe  ignoraunce,  .  .  ."— Vdall.  1  Peter  iii. 

2.  In  a  cursed,  execrable,  or  damnable  manner. 

'"Satisfaction  and  restitution  lies  so  cursedly  hard  on 
the  gizzard  of  our  publicans." — V Estrange. 
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cars  -ed-ness,  *curs  -ed-nesse,  *ciirst  -ness,  s. 
[ Eng.  cursed ,'  -ttess. ] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  under  a  curse. 
"  Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  termes, 
Nor  curstness  grow  to  the  matter." 

Shakesp.:  Ant,  and  Cleop.,  ii.  2. 

*2  A  cursed  or  damnable  disposition ;  shrewish- 
ness. 

"I  oould  tellen  of  my  wives  cursednesse." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  9,115 

*3.  Blasphemy,  cursing,  curses. 

"  His  mouth  is  full  of  CM  rsedness.'* 

Metr.  Version  of  Psalms,  Pa.  i. 

*4.  A  cursed  action. 

"  Alle  forsothe  this  curstdnesxis  diden  the  tillers  of  the 
erthe." — Wycliffe;  Leviticus  xviii.  27. 

•cflrse-ful,  *ciirs  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  curse;  -ful(l).'] 
Accursed ;  deserving  of  curse. 

"His  orisoun  shnl  be  mad  curiiful." — Wgcliffe:  Proverbs 
nviii.  9. 

cars  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  curse  (r) ;  -er.'] 

1.  One  who  curses  or  execrates. 

".  .  .  a  curser  of  father  and  mother." — n'odroephe: 
French  Grammar  (1623),  p.  882. 

2.  One  who  is  given  to  cursing  or  swearing,  a 
blasphemer. 

"  But  no  man  of  you  suffre  as  a  mansleer,  either  a  theef, 
either  a  cursfr,  either  a  desirer  of  othere  menes  goodis." 
— Wyclife:  1  Peter  it.  16. 

*cfir'-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  cur;  -ship.]  A  manner  of 
contemptuously  addressing  one  as  a  cur. 

"How  durst  he,  I  say,  oppose  thy  curship, 
'Gainst  arms,  authority,  and  worship?" 

Butler:  Hudibra*. 

curs  -Ing,  *cors-inge,  *cors-ynge,  *curs-inge, 
•curs-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CURSE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  invoking  a  curse  upon;  execration. 

"With  curainge  and  enterdite." 

Cower,  i.  259. 

2.  A  solemn    denunciation    of    God's   anger   or 
vengeance. 

"And  afterwards  he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the 
blessings  and  cursings,  .  .  ." — Joshua  viii.  34. 

3.  The  act  or  habit  of  uttering  curses  or  oaths ; 
blasphemy. 

"As  rash  swearing,  so  all  cursing  also,  is  a  part  of  that 
prophanation  of  the  name  of  God." — Clarke:  Sermons,  ii., 
Serm.  126. 

*cOr  -sl-t5r,  'cur-se-tor,  *coore-se  toore, 
*cowre-se-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  curso,  cursito,  a  freq. 
of  curro=to  run.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  courier,  a  runner. 

"  For  their  office  was  this,  by  running  a  great  ground  to 
be  cursftours  to  and  fro,  .  .  ." — Holland:  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (1609). 

2.  A  vagrant,  a  vagabond. 

"  Callinge  these  vagabonds  cursetors  in  the  intytelynge 
of  my  booke,  as  runneres  orrangers  aboute  the  country." 
— Harmon :  Caveat,  To  the  Reader. 

II.  Eng.  Law:  An  officer  of  the  English  Court 
of  Chancery,  whose  office  was  to  make  out  original 
writs. 

Cur  -slve,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  cursivus;  Ital.  cor- 
sivo,  from  Lat.  curso,  freq.  of  curro=to  run,  to 
flow.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Running,  flowing;  written  in  a  run- 
ning hand. 

"...  all  these  cursive  alphabets."— Beamex:  Cami: 
Gram.  Aryan  Lang,  of  India,  vol.  i.  (1872),  Introd.,  p.  55. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  manuscript  written  in  a  cursive 
or  running  hand. 

"The  later  manuscripts  from  being  written  in  smaller 
characters,  in  running  hand,  were  called  cursives." — 
Parochial  Magazine. 

Cfir'-s5r,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  runner,  from  cursus,  pa. 
par.  of  cwrro=to  run.] 

1.  Ecclee. :  An  inferior  officer  of  the  papal  court. 

2.  Ornith.:  [CURSOREs.] 

3.  Instr.:  A  part  of  a  mathematical  instrument 
which  slides  on  the  main  portion ;  as,  The  movable 
leg  of  a  beam-compass:  the  joint  of  the  propor- 
tional compasses ;  the  hand  of  a  barometer ;  the 
beam  of  the  trammel;  the  slide  of  a  Gunter  rule; 
the  adjustable  plate  or  a  vernier;  the  moving  wire 
of  a  reading  microscope.    (Knight.) 

*cur'-sSr-?,-rJ:,  a.  [Eng.  cursor(y) ;  -dry.]  Cur- 
sory, hasty,  careless. 

"  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye 
O'erglanced  the  articles." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  r.t  v.  2. 


cursory 

Cflr-sor  -65,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  pi.  of  cursor=&  runner.] 

[CORSOR.] 

1.  Ornith.:  An  order  of  birds  characterized  by 
wings  ill-suited  for  flight,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  feet  admirably  adapted  for  running.  They  fall 
under  Professor  Huxley's  sub-class  Kntlt«p,  in  which 
the  sternum  has  no  prominent  ridgo  or  keel.  The 


(1)  StruthionidsB.  containing  the  Ostrich,  the  Emu, 
the  Cassowary,  &c. ;  (2)  Apteryuidw,  having  for  its 
typical  genus  Apteryx  ;  and  (3)  Binoruithidee.  ThftJ 
belong  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  oldest  unequivocal  representa- 
tives of  tliis  family  are  in  the  Eocene  rocks.  The 
most  remarkable,  however,  are  the  Dinornis  and  its 
allies,  which  are  of  Postpliocene  age  and  from  New 
Zealand.  (Nicholson.) 

cfir-sor  -I-?,,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.c«rs»ritt8= 
pertaining  to  a  racecourse.] 

Entom.:  A  sub-order  of  Orthoptera  containing 
those  families  which  have  tho  legs  adapted  for  run- 
ning, as  contradistinguished  from  those  which  have 
them  fitted  for  leaping.  It  has  been  made  to  include 
the  Phasmina  or  Walking  Sticks,  Mantina  or  Man- 
tises,  Blattina  or  Cockroaches,  and  tho  Forficulina 
or  Earwigs.  The  last-named  tribe,  however,  is  now 
generally  elevated  into  the  order  Dermaptera  (q.  v.) , 
and  Dr.  Leach  thought  that  the  Cockroaches  also 
should  form  an  order  by  themselves,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Dictyoptera  (q.  v.). 

cfir-sor'-I-gl,  a.    [Lat.  cursor;  -ial.'] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Adapted  or  fitted  for  running. 

2.  ZoOL:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Cursores  or  Cur- 
soria. 

If  (1)  Cursorial  Isopoda : 

ZoOL:  In  the  system  of  Milne-Edwards,  a  sub- 
order or  section  of  Crustaceans,  order  Isopoda. 
They  have  no  fin-like  expansion  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  body.  Their  limbs  are  adapted 
for  running.  There  are  three  families— (1)  Idothe- 
idte,  (2)  Asellidw,  (3)  Oniscidw.  The  "  Woodlouse" 
is  a  typical  example  of  the  Cursorial  Isopods. 

(2)  Cursorial  Orthoptera: 

Entom. :  The  same  as  CURSOEIA  (q.  v.) . 

cfir -sor-I-lf,  adv.  [Eng  cursory;  -ly.]  In  a 
cursory,  hasty,  or  careless  manner;  hastily. 

"  I  noticed  these  objects  cursortltl  only." — Charlottt 
Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  x  xviii. 

Cur-s5r-i'-nse,  s. pi.  [Lat.  cursorius  (q.  v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tnce.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  CharadriideB  (Plovers). 
They  have  short,  slender,  depressed  bills  slightly 
arched  at  the  extremity,  long  legs  with  the  hind  toe 
absent.  Locality,  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

tcOr'-sSr-I-neas,  «.  [Eng.  cursory ;  -ness.'}  The 
quality  of  being  tursory ;  a  cursory  or  superficial 
character. 

cfir-sbr  -I-us,  s.  [Lat.  adj.=pertaining  to  a 
racecourse.] 

Ornith.:  A    v 

one  of  the  familu    - , 

the  head,  the  mandibles  arched,  the  base  depressed, 
the  extremities  compressed,  the  tip  sharp  and 
entire,  the  nostrils  basal,  the  first  quill  the  longest, 
the  legs  long,  three  front  toes  without  webs,  the 
middle  one  tho  longest  and  with  a  serrated  claw. 
Cursorius  Temminckii,  or  Isabellinus,  is  tho  Black- 
bellied  Courier,  or  Cream-colored  Courser,  called 
by  Selby  the  Cream-colored  Swift-foot.  It  is  of  a 
creamy  brown,  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  breast 
ferruginous,  a  double  collar — the  upper  white,  the 
lower  black — on  the  back  of  the  head,  middle  of  the 
body  black,  the  sides  white.  Length,  including  the 
bill,  8  inches,  legs,  3  inches.  Its  native  country  is 
Africa,  especially  Abyssinia. 

cur'-s5r-$f,  a.  [Low  Lat.  cursorius ;  from  Lat. 
citrsor=a  runner,  from  cursus,  pa.  par.  of  curro=to 
run.] 

*1,  Moving  about,  not  stationary. 

"...  parsons  at  Rome;  besides  their  cursorie  men, 
as  Gerrard,  Ac." — Proceedings  against  Garnet,  sign.  F. 
(1606.) 

2.  Hasty,  superficial,  careless ;  without  duo  care 
or  attention ;  desultory. 

"  The  coffee-house  must  not  be  dismissed  with  a  cur- 
sory mention." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

1[  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  cursory \ 
hasty,  desultory ,  and  alight :  *'  Cursory  includes 
both  hasty  and  alight"  it  includes  hasty  inasmuch 
as  it  expresses  a  quick  motion ;  it  includes  slight  in- 
asmuch as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  partial  action :  a 
view  may  be  either  cursory  or  hasty,  as  the  former 
is  taken  by  design,  the  latter  from  carelessness:  a 
view  may  be  either  cursory  orslight;  butthe  former 
is  not  so  imperfect  as  the  latter:  an  author  will 
take  a  curftory  view  of  those  points  which  are  not 
necessarily  connected  with  his  subject;  an  author 
who  takes  a  hasty  view  of  a  subject  will  mislead  by 
his  errors :  he  who  takes  a  slight  view  will  disap- 
point with  the  shallowness  of  his  information. 


genus   of   Charadriadsp,  the  typical 
mly  Cursorinee.    The  bill  is  as  long  as 


boll,     b6y ;     pout,    jowl ;     cat,     5011,     chorus,     c.  hin,     bench ;     go,     gem ;     thin,     this ;     sin,     a§ ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


curst 

Between  cursory  and  desultory  there  is  the  same 
difference  as  between  running  and  leaping;  we  run 
in  a  line,  but  wo  leap  from  one  part  to  another;  so 
remarks  that  are  cursory  have  still  more  or  less 
connection ;  but  remarks  that  are  desultory  are 
without  any  coherence."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Si/nun.) 

ciiTSt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CussED.] 

•Cttrst  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  curst;  -ful(l).~]  Froward, 
peevish,  ill-natured. 

*curst  -If ,  adv.  [Eng.  curst;  -ly.]  In  a  cursed 
manner;  cursedly. 

"So  curstly  and  in  such  wise  taunted,  .  .  ." — Wilson: 
Art  of  Logic,  to.  8. 

*cfirst  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  curst;  -n«s*.] 

1.  Cursedness. 

2.  Frowardness,  peevishness,  ill-nature. 

"  Then,  noble  partners, 

Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms, 
Nor  curstness  grow  to  the  matter." 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  i.  2. 

•cftr -sfis,  s.  [Lat.=a  running  .  .  .  a  course 
.  .  .  progress,  direction.]  The  name  originally 
given  to  the  Roman  breviary.  [BBEVIARY.] 

curt  (1),  a.  [Lat.  cur?us=clipped,  docked, short- 
ened.] 

1.  Short,  concise ;  not  diffuse. 

".  .  .  a  man  may  have  a  curt  epitome  of  the  whole 
course  thereof  in  the  days  of  his  own  life." — Brvicne: 
Christian  Morals,  ii.  22. 

2.  Short  and  sharp,  dry. 

"  .  .  a  curt,  gruffish  voice."— Disraeli:  The  Young 
Duke,  bk.  v. ,  ch.  vii. 

curt.  (2),  a.  [A  contraction  for  current,  a. 
(q.  v.)]  Current,  instant;  as,  the  10th  curt.=the 
10th  of  the  current  month,  or  the  10th  instant. 

•cSr-tall  ,  ».    [CUETAIL,  v.] 

I.  A  curtail-dog. 

Z.  A  horse  whose  tail  has  been  docked,  or  short- 
ened. 

cur  tall ,  *cur-tall,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  courtaultt 
courtou«=curtail  (Cotgrave);  Ital.  cortaldo=&  cur- 
tail; a  horse  without  tail;  cortare=tf>  shorten,  to 
curtail ;  corta  =  short,  brief,  curtailed  (Florid); 
from  O.  Fr.  court  (Ital.  corta) =short;  with  suff. 
-ault,  -«H-  [tal.  ulil'i  (Low  Lat.  -uldnx; ;  from  Lat. 
citrttw=docked.  (Skeat.)] 

•1.  Lit. :  To  cut  the  end  or  tail  off. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  shorten,  to  dock,  to  cut  off,  to  deprive. 
"  I  that  am  curtail' d  of  all  fair  proportion, 

Deform'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world." 

Shakeip.:  Richard  III.,  1. 1. 

2.  To  abridge,  to  lessen,  to  contract. 

".  .  .  curtail  and  retrench  the  ordinary  means  of 
knowledge  and  erudition,  .  .  ." — Woodward. 

3.  To  reduce,  to  cut  down. 

"Our  incomes  have  been  curtailed;  his  salary  has  been 
doubled,  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

If  It  is  followed  by  of  before  that  which  is  taken 
away  or  cut  off. 

"  The  count  assured  the  court  that  Fact,  his  antagonist, 
had  taken  a  wrong  name,  having  curtailed  it  ••/  three 
letters;  for  that  his  name  was  not  Fact,  but  Faction."— 
Addtson. 

curtail-dog,  s.    Originally  the  dog  of  an  unquali- 


running.  In  later  usage,  curtail-dog  means  either  a 
common  dog,  not  meant  for  sport,  or  a  dog  that 
missed  his  game.  (Nares.) 

"...      I  think  if  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of 

faith,  and  my  heart  of  steel, 

She  had  transformed  me  to  a  curtail  dog,    .    .       " 
Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

curtail- step,  .-•. 

Join. :  The  bottom  step  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  when 
finished  with  a  scroll  and  similar  to  the  hand-rail. 

cur  tailed  ,  *cur-tald,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CUE- 
TAIL,  t-.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. ;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Having  the  tail  docked. 

"Cur-tailed  dogs  in  strings."—  Fletcher:  Faithful  Shep.; 
Address  to  Reader. 

2.  Fig. :  Abridged,  cut  short,  cut  down,  reduced, 
•cttr-tail  - ed-lf ,  adv.    [Eng. curtailed, ;-(y.]    In 

a  curtailed,  abridged,  reduced,  or  shortened  form. 

"The  name  thereof,  perhaps  it  was  written  curtail' dly." 
— Barton:  Antoninus,  169. 

Cttr-tall -er,  s.  [Bug.  curtail;  -er.]  One  who 
curtails,  abridges,  lessens  or  reduces. 

".  .  .  the  Greeks  had  been  curtailers." — Waterland: 
On  the  Athan.  Creed,  x.  §  21. 
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cur-tail  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CURTAIL.  r.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  i  Sr<>  the 
verb.) 

C.  Aft  subst.  :  The  act  of  abridging,  shortening, 
lessening,  or  reducing;  curtailment,  abridgment. 

"  Scribblers  send  us  over  their  trash  in  prose  mid  verse, 
with  abominable  curtailings,  and  quaint  modernisms."  — 
Swift. 

cur-tair-ment,  s.  [Eon.  mrtail:  -incut.]  The 
act  of  curtailing,  abridging,  reducing,  or  lessening. 

cilr-taln,  *cor-teyn,  *cor-tyn,  *cor-tyne, 
*cur-teyn,  "curtyn,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  cortine,  cur- 
tine;  Fr.  courtine,  from  Low  Lat.  cortina=a  small 
court  or  inclosure  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital.  corfina.] 

A.  .-I*  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally  : 

(1)  A  screen  of  cloth  hanging  beside  a  window  or 
round  a  bed,  which  can  be  expanded  or  contracted 
at  pleasure,  so  as  to  admit  or  exclude  the  light,  or 
to  conceal  or  disclose  anything. 

"  Ther  beddyng  watz  noble  of  cortynes  of  clene  sylk." 
Sir  Oawaint,  863. 

(2)  A  strip  of  leather  which  overlaps  the  parting 
of  a  trunk. 

*2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  tent,  a  habitation. 

"  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction:  and  the^ci/r- 
tains  of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble."  —  Habak.  iii.  7. 

(2)  A  screen,  a  cover. 

"  Now,  Truth,  perform  thine  office;  waft  aside 
The  curtain  drawn  by  Prejudice  and  Pride." 

Cowper:  Hope,  670,  571. 

(3)  A  screen  or  protection. 

"  The  curtaine  made  of  shields  did  well  off  keepe 
Both  darts  and  shot,  and  scorned  all  their  wrath." 
Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  ii.  37. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort.;  That  portion  of  a  rampart  which  ex- 
tends between  ana  joins  the  flanks  of  two  bastions. 

[BASTION.] 

"...  raised  up 
a  curtain  twelve 
foot  high,  at  the 
back  of  his  sol- 
diers." —  Knolles. 

2.  Locksmith- 
ing;  A  shifting- 
plate,  which, 
when  the  key  is 
withdrawn,    in- 


terposes   so    as 

to    screen    the  Curtain. 

inner     works 

from  being  seen  or  reached  by  tools. 

3.  Theater:  The  screen  in  a  theater  or  similar 
place,  which  can  be  lowered  or  raised  at  pleasure, 
so  as  to  conceal  or  discover  the  stage. 

"  The  curtain  rises  —  may  our  stage  unfold 

Scenes  not  unworthy  Drury's  days  of  old." 
Byron:  Address  at  Opening  of  Drttry  Lane  Theater. 

B.  As  adj.  :  (See  the  compounds.) 
Tf  (1)  To  draw  the  curtain: 

(a)  To  admit  the  light  ;  to  discover,  disclose,  or 
expose  anything. 

"  Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 
Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 
An  th'  eternal  morrow  dawn  ; 
Then  the  curtain  will  be  drown."  —  Crashaw. 

(b)  To  exclude  the  light  ;  to  conceal  anything. 

"  I  must  draw  a  curtain  before  the  work  for  a  while, 
.  .  ."  —  Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

(2)  To  drop  the  curtain  :  To  end  the  scene  ;  to  end. 

(3)  To  raise  the  curtain:  To  begin  the  scene;  to 
discover  or  disclose  anything. 

(4)  The  curtain  rises:  The  scene  or  the  action 
begins. 

(5)  The  curtain  falls:  The  scene  of  the  action 
ends. 

curtain-lecture,  s.    A  lecture  or  reproof  given 
by  a  wife  to  her  husband  after  they  have  retired. 
"I  still  prevailed,  and  would  be  in  the  right, 
Or  curtain-lectures  made  a  restless  night." 

Pope-   Wife  of  Bath,  164,  165. 

curtain-paper,  s.  A  heavy  paper,  printed  and 
otherwise  ornamented,  for  window-shades, 

curtain-pole,  s.  A  pole  extending  across  the  top 
of  a  window  on  which  the  curtain-rings  run. 

curtain-rings,  ».  pi.  Rings  of  wood  or  metal 
running  along  a  curtain-pole,  to  which  a  curtain 
is  attached,  and  by  means  of  which  the  curtain  can 
be  drawn  backward  or  forward. 

curtain-serge,  8. 

Fabric  :  A  stout  all-wool  stuff,  employed  for  por- 
tieres and  other  hangings.  It  is  54  in.  in  width. 


curtilage 


»cur  -tain,  *cor-tene,  r.  t.   [('TJETJIN,  «.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  furnish  with  curtains. 

"...  another  trauerse  siled,  and  curtencd  all  «f 
whits  satten."— Hall:  Henry  Vlll.  (an.  24). 

2.  To  inclose  or  shut  in  with  curtains. 

''Now  o'er  the  one  half-world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtained  sleep. "  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  1- 

II.  Fig.;  To  surround,  to  shut  in,  to  inclose. 
"So,  when  the  sun  in  bed, 
Curtuinprl  with  cloudy  red, 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave." 

Milton:  Ode  on  the  Xatitlry. 

•cur  -talned,  "cortened,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COB- 
TAIN,  r.] 

cur  -tain  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [CURTAIN,  v.] 

A.  &.  B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  inclosing  with  curtains ;  shutting  in, 
inclosing,  or  concealing. 

2.  A  mass  or  body  forming  a  curtain  or  screen. 

"  Spun  round  in  sable  curtaining  of  clouds." 

Keats:  Hyperion,  i.  271. 

cur -taln-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  curtain;  -Jess.]  With- 
out curtains. 

"I  rose  up  on  my  citrtainless  bed." — C.  Bronte:  Jane 
Eyre,  ch.  xxxii. 

*cur-tal,  *cur'-tall,  s  &a.    [CURTAIL,  «.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  horse  with  a  docked  tail. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"A.  Curtail  is  much  like  to  the  "Vpright  man,  bnt  hy» 
authority  is  not  fully  so  great.  He  vseth  commonly 
to  go  with  a  short  cloke,  like  to  Grey  Friers." — Awdeley: 
The  Fraternitye  of  racabondes  (1675)  (ed.  Fumtvall),  p.  4. 

3.  Any  person  cropped  of  his  ears. 

"  I  am  made  a  curtail;  for  the  pillory  hath  eaten  off 
both  my  eares." — Greene:  Qntp,  <£c.,  an  Sari.  Misc.,  v.  410. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Curt,  brief,  concise. 

".  .  .  essays  and  curtal  aphorisms,  .  .  ." — Xillon? 
Eiconoclastes. 

2.  Cut  down,  diminished,  niggardly. 

"We  had  some  soure  cherries,  three  soure  plammes 
.  .  .  but  in  that  minced  and  curtail  manner  that  .  .  . ' 
— .Vabbe:  The  Rogue  (ed.  1623),  pt.  ii.,  p.  274. 

"curtal -axe,  s.    [CUBTLE-AXE.] 

*Cur -tald,  s.  [O.  Fr.  courtault=a  kind  of 
short  piece  of  ordnance  used  at  sea  (Philips)  \  Fr. 
court=short.]  A  kind  of  cannon. 

".  .  .  the  provision  of  ordnance,  the  quhilk  is  bot 
letill  that  is  to  say  ii  great  curtaldis,  that  war  send  out  of 
France,  .  .  ."—Pink:  Hist.  Scot.t  Lett.  Ramsay  of  Bal- 
mane  to  Henry  VII.,  ii.  440. 

*cur'-tal-lze,  r.  t.  LEng.  curtal ;  •ize.']  To  cur- 
tail or  crop. 

«curtall-dog,  s.    [CUHT AIL-DOG.] 

cflr  tate,  a.  [Lat.  curtatus,  pa.  par.  of  curto= 
to  dock,  to  shorten.] 

Geom.  &  Astron. :  Shortened,  lessened,  reduced. 
(Used  of  a  line  projected  orthographically  upon  a 
plane.) 

IT  Curtate  distance  of  a  planet: 

Astron. :  The  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  sun, 
reduced  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  equal  to  the 
true  distance  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the 
planet's  heliocentric  latitude.  (Craig.) 

*cfiTt-a  -tion,  ».  [Lat.  curtatus,  pa.  par.  of 
curto.] 

Astron.:  The  interval  between  a  planet's  distance 
from  the  sun  and  the  curtate  distance. 

*curt-8d,  a.    [Eng.  curt;  -f<J.]    Curt,  laconic. 

"Do  you  curted  Spartans  imitate?" — Sidney  Astro- 
vhel,  92. 

•cur-te'ln,  "cfir-ta'-na,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
The  sword  carried  before  the  kings  of  England  at 
their  coronation;  called  also  the  sword  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  It  has  the  edge  blunted,  and  wants 
the  point,  as  an  emblem  of  mercy. 

if  Cortine,  Corteyne.  or  Cortayn  was  the  name 
given  to  the  sword  of  Ogier,  one  of  the  celebrated 
Douzeperet  of  Charlemagne. 

*curte-ly,  adv.    l<  OUBTLY.]    Courteous,  kind. 

"For  which  delightfull  joys  yet  thank  Icurtely  Jove, 
By  whose  almighty  power,  such  sweet  delites  I  prove." 
raradyse  0}  Daynty  Devises  (1576). 

•cur  -tl-c6ne.  a.  [Lat.  c«rti«=docked,  andEnir. 
cone  (a.  v.).]  The  lower  frustum  of  a  cone ;  a  cone 
with  the  top  cut  off.  (Ash.) 

cfir  -til-age  (age  as  It),  s.  [O.  Fr.  courtilage; 
Low  Lat.  curtilayium,  from  O.  Fr.  couriil;  Low 
Lat.  &  Ital.  cortile=SL  courtyard;  Lat.  cor«  (genii. 
cortis)  =a  court.] 

Law :  A  piece  of  ground  lying  near  and  belonging 
to  a  dwelling-house,  and  included  within  the  same 
fence :  a  court. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     wb.6,     son;     mote,    cit,    cure,    vnlte,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


curtisia 

cur-tls  -i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  William  Curtis, 
founder  of  the  Botanical  Magazine.} 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cornaceae  (Cornels).  Calyx  four- 
parted  ;  petals,  four  blunt ;  stamens,  four  alternate ; 
the  hind  part  of  the  stone-fruit  four  to  five-celled. 
Ciirtisia.  faginea  is  a  largo  tree  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  called  the  Assegai  Tree,  because  the 
natives  form  their  assegais  from  its  wood. 
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curv'-a-tUre,  3.    [Lat.  curvaturn^  from  curvo— 
to  curve,  to  bend.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  curving  or  bonding. 
'2.  The  state  of  being  curved  or  bent. 


curvetting 


*curtle-axe,  *curtal-axe, 
cutlass  (q.v.).] 


*'.    .    .    the  tree  ferns,  though  not  large,  were,   from 
their  bright  green  foliage,  and  the  elegant  curvature  of 
[A  corruption   of    their    fronds,    most   worthy    of    admiration."— Durwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  ii.,  p.  24. 


RTESY  (q.  v.).]  "A  bow,  a  gesture  of 
ertormed  by  women. 


cilrt'-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  curt  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  concise  or  brief  manner  ;  concisely,  briefly. 

2.  In  a  curt,  short,  or  sharp  manner  ;  with  curt- 
ness, 

"  ,  .  .  so  curtly,  succinctly,  and  concisely  epitomized 
the  long  story  of  the  captive."  —  Gayton;  .Votes  on  1). 
Quixote,  iv.  15. 

cftrt  -nSss,  s.    [Eng.  curt;  -nigs.] 
*1.  Conciseness,  brevity. 

"  The  sense  must  be  curtailed  and  broken  into  parts  to 
make  it  square  with  the  cttrtness  of  the  melody."  —  Lord 
Xames,-  Elem.  of  Criticism,  ii.  130. 

2.  Shortness  or  sharpness  of  language  or  tone. 

*cilr  -tolde,  a.  [CTJRTAL.]  Apparently  the  same 
word  as  curtal;  wnen  applied  to  a  slipper,  short, 
abridged  of  its  long  peak,  and  other  ornaments. 

"  A  slender  slop  close-couched  to  your  docke, 
A  curtolde  slipper,  and  a  short  silke  hose." 

Gascoigne:  Steele  Glosse,  sig.  N.  8.     (Nares.) 

Cftrt'-flf  .  *c(irt  -sey\  s.      [Originally  the   same 
word  as  COURTESY  ( 
respect  or  civility  pe: 

"  Among  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball, 
To  make  her  curtsy  thought  it  right  and  fitting." 
Byron:  Beppo,  lixiv. 

cfirt'-syS  *ctlrt'-sle,   v.  i.  &   t.    [CURTSY,  s.; 

COUBTESY,  t'.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  make  a  curtsy  or  bow. 

"The  Bird  of  Paradise  curtsied  .  .  .  and  crossed 
her  breast  with  arms  .  .  ."—Disraeli:  The  Young  Duke, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*B.  Tram.  :  To  make  a  curtsy  or  bow  to  ;  to  salute. 
"They  cap  me  and  curtsie  me  and  worship  me."  —  H. 
Smith:  Sermons,  i.  206. 

*[  The  word  is  now  confined  to  women,  but  for- 
merly it  was  applied  to  either  sex. 

"  What's  worse, 
Must  curtsey  at  the  censure." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

curtsy-capping,  curtsie-  capping,  s.  A  low 
salutation  or  act  of  reverence. 

"  Great  Sapio  sated  with  fain'd  enrtsie-capping." 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas:  Day  3,  Week  i.  1,060. 

curucui,  8.  [Brazilian.  1  A  South  American  bird, 
Trogon  Curucui. 

cur  -ule,  ct.  [Lat.  curulis,  from  cur-rus  —  a 
chariot.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chariot. 

2.  Having  the  right  or  privilege  of  a  curule  chair. 
"  Those  who  had  raised  themselves  to  a  curule  office."  — 

Sam  say:  Rom.  Antiq.,  p.  67. 

curule-chair,  s. 

Rom.  Antiq.  :  An  ivory  chair  of  peculiar  form, 
somewhat  like  a  modern  camp-stool.  The  right  of 
using  it  was  confined  to 
certain  officers,  as  dicta- 
tors, consuls,  praetors, 
censors,  and  cediles,  who 
were  thence  called  cur- 
ule magistrates. 

"  .  .  .  the  lictors  with 
the  fasces,  the  ivory  curule 
-chair,  .  .  .  "  —  Lewis.- 
Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist., 
(1855),  ch.  iv.(  §  3,  vol.  i., 
p.  103. 

cftrv'-ant,  cGrv'-al, 
-a.  [Lat.  curvans  pr. 
par.  of  curvo=to  curve, 
to  bend.Y 

Her,  ;  Curved,  bowed. 

*cfirv'-at-ed,  a.  [Lat. 
curvatus,  pa.  par.  of 
cwrvo.]  Curved,  bent. 

*  curv  -  a  '  -  tion, 


3.  A  curve,  a  bend,  a  sweep. 

".    .    .    whose  well-roll'd  walks. 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  sweep— 
Deception  innocent—  give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds."  Cowper:  Task,  i.  351-54. 

II.  Geoni.  :  The  comparative  degree  of  flexion  or 
bonding  which  takes  place  near  the  different  points 
of  a  curve. 

^  When  the  radius  of  a  circle  is  doubled,  the  curv- 
ature is  diminished  one  half.  In  most  other  cases, 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  a  curved  body  diminishes 
its  curvature. 

If  (1)  Circle  of  curvature  or  circle  of  the  same 
curvature  :  A  circle  touching  a  curve  in  a  certain 
point,  so  that  no  other  circle,  touching  it  in  the 
same  point,  can  pass  between  it  and  the  curve. 

(2)  Double  curvature  :  A  term  applied,  to  the  curv- 
ature of  a  line  which  twists  so  that  all  the  parts  of 
it  do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane,  as  the  rhomb  line  or 
the  loxodromic  curve.    (Ogilvie.) 

(3)  Radius  of  curvature  :  The  radius  of  the  circle 
of  curvature. 

(4)  The  curvature  of  a  curve:  The  angle  turned  by 
the  tangent  per  unit  distance  traveled  along  the 
curve.    If  four  stands   for   length,  then  it  is  =  i. 
(Everett;  The  C.  G.  8,  System  of  Units  (ed.  1875), 
ch.  i.,  p.  7.) 


(2)  Anticlinal  curve : 

Geol, :  A  curve  in  which  the  strata  tilted  up  do 
not  meet  in  an  angle,  but  are  arched  over  so  as  to 
constitute  a  curve,  saddle,  or  arch.  Vertical  strata 
are  generally  parts  of  such  curves. 

(3)  Mechanical  curves: 

Math. :  Curves  which  cannot  be  expressed  analyt- 
ically, and  have  no  known  equation. 

(4)  Synclinal  curve : 

Geol. :  A  curve  in  which  the  strata  dipping  down- 
ward toward  each  other  have  not  an  angle  at  the 
point,  but  a  curve,  so  as  to  make  a  trough  or  basin- 
like  hollow. 

(5)  Transcendental  curve : 

Geom.  &  Calculus:  A  curve  in  which  the  relation 
between  the  abscissa  and  the  ordinate  is  expressed 
by  a  differential  instead  of  an  algebraic  equation, 
curve-ribbed,  a. 

tBot.  (of  leaves,  cfec.) ;  A  term  applied  when  the 
ribs  describe  a  curve  and  meet  at  the  point.  Ex- 
ample, those  of  the  Plantago  lanceolata. 

curve-veined,  a. 

Bot,  (of  leaves} :  A  term  applied  when  the  pri- 
mary veins,  though  resembling  those  in  straight- 
veined  leaves  in  oeing  parallel,  simple,  and  con- 
nected by  unbranchea  proper  veinlets,  yet  differ 


Curule  Chair. 


,     . 

fLat.  curvatio,  from  curvatuit,  pa.  par.  of  curvo.} 
The  act  of  curving,  bending,  or  crooking  ;  the  state 
-of  being  curved  or  bent  ;  curvature. 

"...  the  curvation  of  our  limb."—  Pearson.-  On  the 
•Creed,  Art.  6. 

curv  -a-tlve,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  curvativus,  from 
Lat.  curvatus,  and  sufi.  -ivus.  I 

Bot.  :  Having  the  margins  slightly  curved  either 
backward  or  forward  without  any  sensible  twist- 
ing. (De  Candolle,  in  Lindley.) 


,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  curvus—  curved,  bent  :  curvo 
=  to  curve  or  bend.] 

A.  As  adj  :  Bending:  bent  or  crooked  in  a  regu- 
lar manner  and  without  angles. 

".  .  .  describe  a  curve  line  about  the  attracting 
body."—  Bentley. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.:  A  line  no  three  consecutive  points  in 
which  are  in  the  same  plane  ;  a  line  which  may  be 
cut  by  a  right  line  in  more  than  one  point. 

"...    like  a  bow  long  forced  into  a  curve.1' 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  622. 

*!  If  a  point  move  with  a  perfectly  gradual  change 
of  direction,  it  describes  a  curve.  Curves  are  of  the 
same  species  when  the  motion  of  the  describing 
point  is  regulated  by  the  same  mathematical  law— 
viz..  by  the  one  characterizing  the  species.  All 
circles,  for  instance,  are  of  the  same  species;  they 
vary  greatly  in  the  length  of  their  radii,  but  the 
motion  of  the  describing  point  in  all  cases  is  regu- 
lated by  the  same  law.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
curve  lines—  (1)  algebraical  or  geometrical  curves, 
and  (2)  transcendental  or  mechanical  curves.  By 
means  of  coordinates  every  algebraical  function 
can  be  connected  with  a  curve.  Among  the  curves 
which  have  received  names  are  the  circle,  the 
ellipse,  the  parabola,  and  the  hyperbola  ;  these  are 
the  curves  specially  treated  of  under  conic  sections. 
Rarer  ones  are  the  cissoid.  the  conchoid,  the 
cycloid,  various  spirals,  &c.  In  the  higher  algebra 
the  word  curve  is  used  in  so  extended  a  meaning 
that  it  includes  even  a  straight  line,  which  looks 
like  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

2.  Enqin.;    A  bend   in    road,  canal,  or   railway; 
especially  in  the  track  of  the  latter. 

3.  Draughtsmanship:     A   draughtsman's    instru- 
ment having  one  or  a  variety  of  curves  of  various 
characters  other  than  arcs,  which  may  be  struck  by 
a  compass.    Some  are  constructed  for  specific  pur- 
poses,   such  as  shipwright's  curves,  radii-curves, 
&c. 

4.  Geol.  :  A  flexure  or  bending  of  strata.    It  is  of 
two  kinds,  an   anticlinal  and   a   synclinal   curve 
[T[  (2),   (4)].     When  strata    appear  vertical,  they 
often  constitute  part  of  a  great  curve.  These  curves 
may  have  arisen,  as  an  old  experiment  by  Sir  James 
Hale  showed,  by  lateral  compression  applied  hori- 
zontally at  the  two  ends  of  the  strata  at  the  time 
when  they  were  horizontal. 

If  (1)  Algebraic  curves: 

Geom.  &  Alg.:  Curves  in  which  the  relation  be- 
tween the  abscissa  and  the  ordinate  is  expressed  by 
an  algebraic  equation  called  the  equation  of  the 
curve.  They  are  of  various  orders.  In  those  of  the 
first  order  the  equation  rises  only  to  the  second  de- 
gree or  dimension,  in  those  of  the  second  order  it 
rises  to  the  third  degree  or  dimension,  and  so  on  in 
an  ascending  series. 


its  apex. 
Curve,  v,  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  curvo=io  curve,  to  bend.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bend,  to  crook,  to  inflect. 

"  And  the  tongue  is  drawn  back  and  curved." — Holder. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bend,  to  be  bent  or  curved. 

"In  the  third  it  curves  backward  in  the  same  degree." 
—Owen:  Trans.  Brit.  Assoc.  (1846). 

cflrved,  pa.  par*  or  a.    [CURVE,  v.] 

1.  OrdLang.r  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot.;   Bent  so  as  to  constitute  the  arc  of  a 
circle,  as  the  fruit  of  Astragalus  hamosus,  Medicago 
falcata,  &c.    (Lindley.) 

curved-pump,  a.  One  in  which  the  piston  recip- 
rocates in  an  arc. 

*cfirv'-ed-ness.  s.  [Eng.  curved;  -ness.'}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  curved ;  curvature. 

"There  is  also  a  curvedness,  which  may  be  reduced  to  a 
fracture." — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  vii,,  ch.  i. 

cfirv-em-bry-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  curmts^curved, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  embryo;  Gr.  embruon.]  r 


Bot. :  The  second  of  two  sub-orders  of  Solanaceas, 
in  the  classification  of  that  order  proposed  by  Mr. 
Miers.  The  first  is  the  Rectembryese,  in  which  the 
embryo  is  straight;  in  the  second, Curvembryeee,  as 
the  name  imports,  it  is  curved.  These  sub-orders 
are  not  adopted  by  Lindley,  who  simply  divides  the 
Solanacese  into  thirteen  tribes. 

cfir-vet',  *cor-vet,  s.  [Ital.  corvetta=a  curvet, 
a  leap ;  corvettare—to  curvet,  or  leap ;  O.  Ital.  cou~ 
are=to  bow,  bend,  curve ;  Lat.  curvo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  A  frolic,  a  prank. 

II.  Manage:  A  particular  leap  of  a  horse,  when 
he  raises  both  his  fore  legs  at  once,  equally  ad- 
vanced; and,  as  his  fore  legs  are  falling,  ne  raises 
his  hind  legs,  so  that  all  four  legs  are  off  the  ground 
at  once. 

"  Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high  curvet 
Of  Mars'  fiery  steed."        Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  ii.  8. 

cur-vet ,  v.  i.  &  t.    [CTJRVET,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  To  leap,  to  bound. 

"  Yet  scarce  he  on  his  back  could  get, 
So  oft  and  high  he  did  curvet." 

Drayton;  Court  of  Fairy. 

2.  Fig. :  To  frolic,  to  frisk,  to  prank. 

"Cry  holla!  to  thy  tongue,  I  prithee,  it  curvets  unsea- 
sonably."—Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

II.  Manege :  To  perform  a  curvet. 

"  But  would  you  sell  or  slay  your  horse 
For  bounding  and  curvetting  in  his  course?" 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  304,  305. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  perform  a  curvet;  to 
make  to  spring  or  leap  up. 

**  The  upright  leaden  spout  curvetting  its  liquid  fila- 
ment into  it.'* — Landor. 

fcur-  vet  '-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CTTRVET,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  performing  a   curvet; 

frisking,  frolicking,  prancing. 


boll,     bo"y;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f . 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     deL 


curvicaudate 
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cushioning 


+cur-Vl-ca  u-date,  a.    [Lat.  riimis=bent,  and 
>  -the  tail.] 

ZoQl.  :  Having  the  tail  curved  ;  curve-tailed. 

fcSr-Vl-COS-tate,  a.  [Lat.  c«rru*-=bent,  and 
'•«stiitus=haviiig  ribs;  from  costa—a  rib.] 

Dot.  :  Having  bent  ribs. 

tCuT-vI  den  -tate,  a.  [Lat.  r«rri(.i--bi!ut,  and 
<Jenta<u*=topthed.J  [DENTATE.] 

Sot.  :  Having  curved  teeth. 

fcSr-VI-15  -11-ate,  a.  [Lat.  curru*=bent,  and 
fofi"fi(s=leaved.1  [FOLIATE.] 

Bot.  :  Having  leaves  curved  or  bent  backward  ; 
having  rovolute  leaves. 

*Curv  -I-form,  a.  [Lat.  euri-us=curved,  bent, 
and/orma=form,  shape.]  Having  a  curved  or  bent 
form. 

*curv  -I-fy,  'ciirv  -I-fie,  t<.  t.  [Eng.  curve;  -fy.~\ 
To  curl. 

"  Irons  to  curt't'fie  your  flaren  locks. 

Jordan:  Death  Dissected  (1649). 

curv-l-lln  -e-ad,  s.  [Lat.  cnrr(u*)=curved, 
bent,  and  fi'nea=a  line.]  A  drafting  instrument 
used  in  describing  irregular  curves.  The  various 
shapes  of  its  marginal  outline  enable  it  to  bo  fitted 
into  position,  so  as  to  project  or  transcribe  the 
curve  required.  M.  Desauier,  of  Paris,  invented  a 
machine  for  generating  the  curves  and  marking  out 
the  patterns.  It  is  capable  of  making  1,200  varie- 
ties of  curves. 

fcur-vI-lIn'-S-al,  a.  [Lat.  c«rt'(us)  =  bent,  and 
Hnea(ts=consisting  of  lines  ;  lineal.]  The  same  as 
CURVILINEAR  (q.v.). 

1",  a.     [Lat.  eun<(us)  =  bent,  and 


Jinearis=linear.]  Consisting  of  curved  as  distin- 
guished from  straight  lines  curvilineal. 

tcur-vl-ne'r'-vate,  a.  [Lat.  curu(tw)=bent.  aud 
nervits=  sinew,  a  tendon,  a  nerve.]  The  same  as 

CURVINEHVED  (q.  V.). 

Cftr-vl-nerved',  a.     |.Lat.  curti(u»)=bent,  and 
Eng.  nerved.] 
Bot.  :   Curve-nerved  fq.  v.).     The  same  also  as 

CONVERGATE-NERVOSE  (q.  V.). 

Cttrv  -Ing,  pr  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CURVE,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :   (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  bending  or  crooking  ;  curvature. 

2.  The  state  of  being  curved  or  bent  ;  curvature. 

3.  A  curve,  a  bend,  a  winding. 
tCflr-VI-roV-tral,  a.     [Lat.  curms  =  bent,  and 

rostralis=  pertaining  to  the  rostrw,  but  here  used 
for  pertaining  to  the  beak.] 

Ent<mi.,Bot.,dtc.:  Having  a  curved  beak,  snout, 
or  proboscis, 

*Cur-vI-ser'-I-al,  a.  [Lat.  currnw=curved,  and 
Eng.sertai  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  An  epithet  applied  by  Bravais  to  cases  in 
which  the  leaves,  instead  of  being  placed  directly 
over  others  in  a  straight  series,  are  disposed  in  an 
infinite  curve. 

'CUrv'-I-ty1,  s.  [Fr.  curvite,  from  Lat.  curvitas: 
curCT«=curved,  crooked.]  A  curving,  a  bending, 
an  inflection  ;  curvature. 

"...  give  a  greater  curvity  to  the  posture  of  the 
ossicles.'  —Holder:  On  Speech. 

Cflrv  -6-grapn,  s.  [Lat.  rimttt=cnrved,  bent; 
Gr.  graphO=to  write,  to  describe.]  An  instrument 
for  drawing  a  curve  without  reference  to  the  center. 
It  is  usually  an  elastic  strip,  which  is  adjustable  to 
a  given  curve,  and  serves  to  transfer  the  latter  to 
another  plat  or  another  place  on  the  plat.  [ARCO- 
GRAPH,  CYCLOGRAPH.] 

CUS  -co,  s.  [From  Cuzco  in  Lower  Peru,  whence 
the  bark  is  obtained.] 

CUBCO-bark,  s.  A  kind  of  Cinchona  bark,  ex- 
ported from  Arequipa.  It  is  of  use  in  thecold  stage 
of  intermittent  fevers  and  in  low  typhoid  states  of 
the  system. 

cusco-  china,  s.    The  same  as  CUSCO-BARK  (q.  v.). 

Cus-c8n'-I  dine,  s.  [Eng.  jfcc.,  cuscon(ine)  '  Gr. 
efdo*=appcarance,  and  suff.  -ine  {Chem.)  (q.  v.).^) 

Chem.:  An  amorphous  alkaloid  accompanying 
cusconine. 

Cus'-cu-nlne,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  cusco;  -hie.] 

Chem.:  An  alkaloid,  CnHaiN^O^  obtained  from 
Cusco  cinchona  bark.  It  occurs  along  with  aricine. 
Barks  containing  these  alkaloids  give  off  brown 
yapors  when  heated,  while  those  containing  quinine 
give  off  red  vapors.  [CINCHONA  BARK.]  An  alco- 
Eolic  solution  of  comminuted  cusco-bark  is  su- 
persaturated with  soda  and  shaken  with  ether,  and 
the  ethereal  liquid  is  agitated  with  acetic  acid, 
which  takes  up  theigreater  part  of  the  alkaloids. 
The  acetic  solution  is  partly  neutralized  with  am- 
monia, which  throws  down  aricine  acetate,  and  the 
filtrate  is  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  am- 
monium sulphate,  which  precipitates  cusconine  as 
sulphate,  from  which  cusconine  can  be  obtained  as 


an  amorphous  precipitate,  which  can  1»  rocrystal- 
lized  from  alcohol  in  large  white  lamina".  It  is  a 
weak  base,  forming  salts.  Cusconine  gives,  when 
added  to  a  warm  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate, 
a  dark  blue  color,  changing  to  olive-green  when 
heated,  and  again  turning  blue  as  the  liquid  cools. 

cus  -CUS,  COUS-SOUS.s.  [A  Molucca  island  word.] 

ZiiQL :  The  name  given  in  the  Moluccas  to  a  Mar- 
supial mammal,  Phalangista  cat'ifrons.  It  has  a 
prehenaile  tail  and  large  eyes.  Its  progression  is 
slow.  (Dallas.) 

cus-cu -ta,  s.  [Sp.  cuscuta ;  Fr.  cuscut?:  Ital. 
cttscuta,  euwnta;  Dan.  kashute;  all  generally  be- 
lieved to  bo  from  Arab,  coc/tdwf,  fces/m(=dodder,  or 
rather  ono  of  the  names  of  dodder,  the  common  one 
in  that  language  being  afttmiim.  Hooker  &  Arnott 
suggest  as  an  alternative  etymology  Heb.  chhuts= 
to  bend,  to  surround.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Cuscutacea>.  The 
calyx  is  four  to  five-cleft ;  the  corolla  campanulate, 
four  to  five-lobed,  the  tube  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  with  internal  scales ;  styles  two ;  ovary  two- 
celled,  with  two  ovules  in  eacl  ;  capsule  two-celled, 
bursting  all  round.  The  species  are  plants,  with 
long  filiform  twining  stems.  The  common  species 
is  Cuscuta  europcea,  with  red  stems  and  pale 
yellowish-rose  flowers.  It  is  found  on  nettles, 
thistles,  Ac.  C.epithymum  (Lesser Dodder),  which 
has  white  flowers,  is  found  on  furze,  heath,  and 
thyme  C.  racemose,  is  used  in  Brazilian  pharmacy. 

Cus-cn-ta'-se-se,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  cuscut(a), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens,  alliance 
Solanales.  It  consists  of  leafless  climbing  colorless 
parasites,  with  the  flowers  in  dense  clusters ;  calyx 
inferior,  persistent,  four  to  five-parted,  imbricated 
in  aestivation ;  limb  of  the  corolla  four  to  ive-cleft, 
having  scales  alternating  with  the  segments ;  sta- 
mens five,  free ;  ovary  two-celled,  each  with  two 
ovules ;  styles  two  or  none ;  stigmas  two :  placentae 
basal;  fruit  capsular  or  baccate,  two-celled ;  cells 
one  to  two-seeded  •  embryo  spiral.  Found  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  both  hemispheres  as  twining 
parasites.  Lindley  enumerated  two  genera,  and 
estimated  the  known  species  at  fifty. 

Cush,  «.  A  dish  made  of  boiled  crackers  or  bis- 
cuits 

cflsh  at,  *cusch-ette,  s.  [A.  S.  cusceote,  cut- 
cote,  cuscute.]  The  Ringdove,  Columba  palumbus. 

CUShat-dOVe,  ».  The  ringdove,  or  queest  (Col- 
a  in  In  i  palumbus).  Yarrell  gives  the  name  wood- 
pigeon  to  that  species,  but  the  "English  Cyclo- 
paedia" makes  this  another  name  for  the  Stock- 
dove (Columba  cenas). 

cush  -ew  (ew  as  u),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith. :  A  large  bird,  Ourax  pauxl,  of  the  family 
Cracidse  or  Curassows,  and  itself  sometimes  called 
the  Galeatod  Curassow.  The  bill  is  bright  red,  sur- 
mounted by  a  protuberance  of  a  livid  slate  color ; 
the  feathers  of  the  head  and  nock  are  of  a  rich  black 
color  and  velvety  texture;  the  greater  part  of  the 


a  hen  turkey,  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  It  is  grega- 
rious, and  builds  its  nest  on  the  ground. 

cashew  bird,  s.   The  same  as  CUSHEW  (q.  v.). 

cush'-i6n,  'cuiEChun,  *cusheon,  "cushin, 
•cuysshen,  *coysch.in,  *<iuysshen,  ».  [O.  Fr. 
coissin;  Fr.  coussin;  Ital.  cuscino:  Sp.  cojiti;  Port. 
coxim;  Ger.  Jcussen,  from  Low  Lat.  "culcitinum, 
dimin.  of  Lat.  culcita  =  cushion,  a  pillow.  The 
modes  of  spoiling  this  word  in  Mid.  Eng.  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous :  over  five  hundred  have  been 
counted.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit.:  A  pillow  or  soft  padded  seat,  for  a  chair, 
<fec. ;  a  bag  or  case  stuffed  with  feathers,  wool,  or 
other  soft  material,  aud  used  as  a  scat. 
•'  So  saying,  he  led  Aeneas  by  the  hand, 
And  placed  him  on  a  ciushinn  stuffed  with  leaves." 

Cowjier:  Virgil's  JSnela,  viii.  411,  412. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Ease,  peace. 

2.  The  seat  of  justice. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Billiards:  The  side  or  edge  of  a  billiard-table, 
which  causes  the  balls  to  rebound.    The  cushion 
of  billiard-tables  were  for  merly  padded,  hut  are 
now  formed  of  solid  india-rubber. 

2.  Engrav. :  A  flat  leathern  bag  filled  with  pounce 
and  supimrting  the  plate. 

3.  Gild. :  The  pad  on  which  the  gilder  spreads  his 
gold-leaf,  and  from  which  he  takes  it  by  a  camel  s- 
hair  tool  called  a  tip. 

4.  Lace  Alanuf. :  The  pillow  of  a  bone-laoe  maker. 

5.  Elect. :  The  rubber  smeared  with  amalgam,  the 
friction  of  which  against  the  glass  cylinder  or  disc 
causes  the  electrical  excitation. 


6.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  impost-stone  on  a  pier;  a  coussinet. 

(2)  A  capital  of  a  column   so  sculptured  as  (.. 
resemble  a  cushion  pressed  down  by  the  weight  »t 
its  entablature. 

(3)  The  Norman  capital,  consisting  of   a   cub. 
with  the  lower  extremities  rounded  off. 

7.  Steam-engine:  A  body  of  steam  at  the  end  of  a 
cylinder  to  receive  the  impact  of  the  piston.    This 
is  accomplished  by  closing  the  eduction-port   a 
little  before  the  end  of  the  stroke,  or  by  opening  the 
induction-port  on  the  same  side  of  the  piston,  a 
little  before  the  end  of  the  stroke.    (Knight.) 

8.  Customs :  A  kind  of  dance  formerly  very  com- 
mon at  weddings.    [CUSHION-DANCE.] 

•9.  Archery:  The  mark  at  which  archers  shot. 
[C.  I.] 

C.  Special  phrases  and  compounds: 
*I.  Phrases: 

1.  To  hit  or  miss  the  cushion  :  To  hit  or  miss  the 
point.    [B.  9.] 

2.  To  be  beside  the  cushion:  To  be  mistaken,  to  be 
deceived.    [B.  9.] 

"To  be  beside  the  cushion.  Scopumn  on  attingrre;  n 
scopo  aberrare." — Coles:  Latin  Diet. 

".  *  .1  tell  thee,  Ned,  thou  art  quite  besirle  the 
cushion."— The  Woman  Turn'd  Bully  (1675). 

3.  To  set,  place,  or  put  beside  the  cushion :  To  lay 
or  set  aside ;  to  pass  over ;  to  lay  or  put  on  the  shelf. 

"  Thus  is  he  set  beside  the  cushion,  for  his  sincerity  and 
forwardness  in  the  good  cause." — Spalding,  i.  291. 
II.  Compounds: 

1.  Lady's  cushion,  Ladies'  cushion,  Our  Ladies' 
cushion : 

(1)  Gen. :  Armeria  maritima. 

(2)  Locally:  (a)  Saxifraaa  hypnoides ;  (2)  Chri/s- 
oplenium  oppositifolium;    (3)  Lotus  corniculatus. 
(Britten  <t  Holland.) 

2.  Sea  cushion:  Armeria  maritima. 
cushion  capital,  s. 

Arch.:  The  same  as  CUSHION,  «.,  B.  6  (3). 

cushion-dance,  s.  An  old-fashioned  dance  of  a 
rather  free  character,  used  chiefly,  it  would  appear, 
at  weddings.  In  it  each  woman  selected  her  partner 
by  placing  a  cushion  before  him.  But  by  some  it  is 
considered  to  be  a  corruption  of  cussing-dance = kiss- 
ing dance. 

"I  have,  ere  now,  deserved  a  cushion:  call  for  the 
au»hlon-dance."—Heywood:  Woman  Killed  with  Passion 
(1600).  (tares.) 

*cushion-lord,  «. 

1.  A  lord  made  by  favor,  and  not  for  good  service. 

2.  An  effeminate  person, 
cushion-rafter,  s. 

Carp. :  An  auxiliary  rafter  beneath  a  principal 
ono,  to  sustain  a  great  strain.  (Knight.) 

cushion-stitch,  s. 

Embroid.:  A  flat  em',roidery  stitch  largely  em- 
ployed to  fill  in  backgrounds  in  old  needlework, 
especially  in  Church  embroidery.  It  is  a  variety  of 
satin-stitch  (q.  v.).  (Diet,  of  Needlework.) 

Cush  -i6n,  v.  t.    [CUSHION,  «.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
tl.  Literally: 

1.  To  furnish  or  fit  with    ushions. 

2.  To  seat  or  place  on  cushions. 

"  Many,  who  are  cushioned  upon  thrones,  would  have 
remained  in  obscurity."— Bolinnbroke:  On  Partic*. 

3.  To  cover  or  conceal,  as  with  a  cushion. 
*II.  Fig. :  To  put  r.sido,  to  suppress. 
"Desiring  to  cushion  his  son's  oratory." — Savay:  R. 

Medlicott,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

B.  Billiards:  To  place  or  leave  a  ball  close  up  to 
the  cushion. 

ctish  iftned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CUSHION,  r.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

f2.  Bot.:  Flattened  or  somewhat  convex;  pulvi- 

3.  Billiards:  Used  of  a  player  when  his  ball  is  left 
resting  agains.  the  cushion  ;  also  of  a  ball  so  placed. 

•cush  -l6n-8t  *coshionet,  *cushonet,  ».  [Eng. 
cushion;  dimin.  suff.  -ct.J 

1.  A  little  cushion. 

••  Upon  these  pretty  fishioitet*  did  He 
Ten  thousand  beauties,    .    .     ." 

Bfaumovt:  Psyche,  vi.  200. 

2.  A  casket. 

".  .  .  she  had  afterward  put.  the  latter  letter  in  h«r 
iKwome,  and  the  first  in  her  cos/lionet,  .  .  ."—Ihnrrll: 
Familiar  tetters  (1660). 

cush'-i6n-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  <t  s.    [CUSHION,  r.] 
A.  <fe  B.   As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

Of  steam:  The  gradual  stoppage  of  the  piston  in 
a  steam-engine  by  the  resistance  of  a  small  quantity 
of  steam  left  in  the  cylinder. 


ttte~fat     fare,     amidst,     what.     fall,     father;     w6,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h8r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire.    sir.     marine;   g6,    pBt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6.     son;     mute.    cub.    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     as,    ce  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


cushiony 


*CUSh  -l&n-yS  a,  [Eng.  cushion;  -y.]  Flat  and 
bulging, 

"A  bow-legged  character  with  a  flat  and  ctiaftiunii  nose, 
.  .  ."—Dickens:  Hit-urn.  Traveler,  ch.  x. 

*CUS  -Ing,  *CUS'-ycng,  s.    [A  shortened  form  of 
accusing  (q.  v.}.]    An  accusing,  an  accusation. 
"Him  seltf  began  a  sair  cnsynff  to  inak." 

iritHootf,  vi.  897. 

*CuS'-kIn,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  drinking-cup. 
cusp,  *cuspe,  s.    [Lat.  cuspis=a  point.] 

I.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  point. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  An  ornament  in  stonework  of  the  Gothic 
order.  It  consists  of  projecting  points,  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  curves,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the 
peculiar  foliation,  feathering,  tracery,  archery,  and 

§anels  of  the  order.    The  term  was  first  applied  by 
ir  James  Hall  in  his  Essay  on  tho  "Origin  of 
Gothic  Architecture." 

"  Cusp  [is]  a  point  formed  by  two  parts  of  a  curve  meet- 
ing; hence  applied  to  the  projecting  points  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  the  small  arches  or  foils,  in  foil-arches  on 
tracery.  .  ,  .  In  the  Romanesque  and  Norman  styles 
the  cusp  is  often,  ornamented  with  a  small  cylinder." — 
Glossary  of  Architecture. 

*2.  Astrol.:  "The  entrance  of  any  house,  or  first 
beginning,  which  is  the  line  whereon  the  figure  and 
degree  of  the  zodiac  is  placed,  as  you  find  it  in  the 
table  of  houses."  (Philips,) 

"  I'll  find  the  cuspe,  and  Alfridaria." 

Albumazar  (Dodsley),  O.  PI.,  vii.  171. 

*3.  Astron. :  A  term  used  to  express  tiie  points  or 
horns  of  the  moon  or  other  luminary.  (Harris.) 

*4.  Math. :  A  term  used  where  two  branches  of  the 
same  or  of  different  curves  appear  to  end  in  a  point. 

5.  Comp.  Anat.:  The  prominence  in  the  molar 
teeth. 

"  It  occupies  half  the  length  of  the  crown  in  the  larger 
molars,  and  is  preceded  by  an  elevated  conic  cusp.— 
Trans.  Anier.  Piiilos.  Soc.  (1873),  vol.  xiii.,  p.  201. 

CuS-par'-I-$,  s.  [Lat.  cusp  (is)  =  a  point,  a  spike, 
and  fein.  adj.  suff.  -aria.'} 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  plants,  now  made  a  syno- 
nym of  Galipea  (q.  v.).  [OtJSPARiE^:.] 

cusparia-bark,  s. 

Pharm.:  Cusparice  cortex.  The  bark  of  Galipea 
cuspariat  order  Rutacea,  Angustura-bark  tree 
growing  in  tropical  South  America.  It  is  imported 
in  straight  pieces,  more  or  less  incurved  at  the 
sides,  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  in  thickness,  pared 
away  at  the  edges,  epidermis  mottled-brown  or  yel- 
lowish-gray, inner  surface  yellowish-brown,  flaky, 
breaks  witu  a  short  fracture ;  the  taste  is  bitter 
and  slightly  aromatic.  The  cut  surface  examined 
with  a  lens  usually  exhibits  numerous  white  points 
or  minute  lines.  The  inner  surface  touched  with 
nitric  acid  does  not  become  blood-red,  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  or  false 
Angustura-bark.  Cusp  aria-bark  is  used  to  prepare 
Infusum  cusparice.  It  is  an  aromatic  stomachic, 
given  in  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea, 
and  dysentery,  also  in  convalescence  from  acute 
diseases. 

ciis-par'-I-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cu8pari(a)t 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  Atribeof  Rutaceae,tho  type  Cusparia  (q.v.). 

CUS'-pgtr-Ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cuspar(ia) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -me.] 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  substance  contained  in  cus- 
paria-bark.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

tcus'-pa-ted,  a.  [Lat.  cusp(is)  =  s,  point,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ated.~\ 

Bot.:     The  r 
same    as   CUS- 
PIDATED (q.v.). 

cusped,  a. 
[Eng.  cusp; 
-ed.]  Fur- 
nished with  a 
cusp;  cuspi- 
dal. 

tciis'  -  pld  - 
9,1,  a.  fL  a  t. 
cuspis  (genit. 

point,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-aiE.]  Ending  in 
a  point. 

cus' -pld-     Window  with  Cusped  Moldings, 
ate,  *cus-pl- 

da-ted,   a.     [Lat.  cuspidatus=madQ  pointed,  pa. 
par.  of  cuspido—to  make  pointed.] 

1.  ZoGt. :    Furnished    with    small    pointed    emi- 
nences or  cusps.    [CUSPIDATE  TEETH.] 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Tapering  gradually  into  a  rigid  point. 

"The  medium  vein  ...  at  times  ends  in  a  free  point 
or  cuspis,  and  then  becomes  cuspidate"— Balf our;  Bot- 
any, %  372. 

(2)  Abruptly  acuminate,  as  the  leaf  of  many  Rubi. 
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cuspidate  teeth,  *.  pL 

Anat.:  A  name  applied  to  the  canine  teeth  in  the 
human  jaw,  of  which  there  are  four,  one  on  cacli 
side  of  the  two  incisors  above  and  below.  There  is 
a  single  central  point  or  cusp  on  the  crown  of  these 
canines,  whence  the  term  cuspidate  has  been  de- 
rived. The  cusp  is  invariably  worn  away  by  use. 
(Quaiii.) 

CUS'-pI-dor,  s.  [Sp.  ewitpident—SL  spitting  box  ; 
eKcai>i<ior=  a  groat  spitter.  J  An  earthenwaro  waste- 
basket,  or  a  vessel  for  the  reception  of  sputa  or 
ejected  saliva. 

CUS  -pis,  s.    [Lat.]    A  point,  a  tip. 

"The  multiplied  cuspis  of  the  cone  .  .  ."— More: 
Notes  on  Psych.,  p.  425. 

CUS -SO,  s.  [An  Abyssinian  word.]  The  same  as 
CABOTZ  (q.v.).  [BRAYERA.] 

*cust,  *custe,  s.  [A.  S.  cyst;  O.  S.  kust;  O.  H. 
Ger.  chust.]  A  custom,  a  habit. 

"Swulche  weoren  his  citsfes." — Ltiijanion,  ii.  414. 

cus  -tard,  *crus-tade,  *cus-tade,  s.  [Accord- 
ing to  Skeat  a  corruption  of  Mid.  Eng.  crnstndi-,  a 
general  name  for  pies  made  with  crust;  from  O.  Fr. 
croustade~a  pasty,  crust.  Cf.  Ital.  "crostata=a 
kind  of  pie  or  tart  with  a  crust;  also  the  paste, 
crust,  or  coffin  of  a  pie"  (Florio) :  from  Lat.  crus- 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  crusto=io  encrust.] 

*1.  A  pie,  a  pastry. 

"Custnrde,  cheke  them  inche  square."— W.  tie  Worde: 
Books  of  Keruynye,  in.  Babees  Book,  p.  159. 

2.  A  sweetmeat  made  of  eggs  boiled  with  flour  and 
sugar  till  tho  whole  thickens  into  a  mass. 

"  With  cawdle,  custard,  and  plumb-cake." 

Butler:  Hudibraa. 

custard-apple,  s.  [So  called  because  the  pulp 
of  the  fruit  in  the  typical  species  is  about  the  con- 
sistence of  custard.] 

1,  A  species  of  Anona,  -4.  reticulata.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies,  but  is  cultivated  in  India  and 
the  adjacent  countries.     It  has  yellow  pulp.     It  is 
eaten,  but  is  not  so  much  prized  as  some  other 
species  of  the  genus.    It  is  large,  dark-brown  in 
color,  and  netted  all  over. 

2.  The  genus  Anona  (q.  v.). 
*custard-cofflnt  *custard-coffen,  s.  The  raised 

crust  of  a  pastry  or  pie.    [COFFIN.] 

"Why,  thou  eay'st  true;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard-coffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie." 

Shakesp..-  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

*CU8-ti,  a.  [A.  S.  cwstip=good,  liberal,  excellent ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  chustig;  M.  H.  Ger.  kustig,]  Excellent, 
preeminent,  liberal. 

"Cniht  he  was  swithe  strong,  kene  and  custi."— Laya- 
mo«,i.271. 

*CUS  -tll.fi.  [O.  Fr.  coustel,  coutil;'Lat.culteIh<s.'] 
A  knife,  a  dagger. 

"  Daggers,  custils,  and  other  basyelardes." — English 
Gilds,  p.  427. 

*CUS'-tI-neSse,  s.    [A.  S.  cyatignes  ]    Liberality. 

"Largitas,  that  iecustinesse  on  Englise." — O.  E.  Homi- 
lies, p.  105. 

cus  -toe,  cus-tock,  s.  [CASTACK,  CASTOCK.]  A 
cabbage-stalk. 

"  An'  prif  the  cu»toc's  sweet  or  sour, 
Wi'  joctelege  they  taste  them." 

Burns:  Halloween. 

*CUS~tode,  *cus-t6-dee',  s.  [Lat.  ctwrfos  (genit. 
custodis)  =  a.  guard,  a  guardian.] 

Law:  One  to  whom  the  custody  or  guardianship 
of  anything  has  been  committed;  a  custodian,  a 
guardian. 

"The  religious  earnestness  of  the  young  custode."— 
Cornhill  Mag.,  Oct.  1881,  p.  446. 

CUS-tO'-dl-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  guard-house ;  from 
cttstoa  (genit.  custodis~)=a.  guard.] 

Ecclesiastical: 

1.  The  shrine   in  which    the   host  is  carried  in 
solemn  processions ;  a  custodial. 

2.  The  shrine  in  which  the  relics  of  any  saint  are 
carried  in  a  procession. 

*Cus-t6  -dl-al,  a,  &s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  custodia; 
tromcustos  (genit.  custodis}  =  o.  guard.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  custody  or  guardian- 
ship. 

" .  .  .  for  the  ctistodial  charges  and  government 
thereof,  .  .  ."—Lett,  to  the  Bp.  of  Rochester  (1772),  p.  2. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Eccl.:  A  custodia. 

"The  priest  then  took  the  custodial,  and  showed  the 
patient  the  Corpus  Domini  within." — C.  Reade.  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth,  ch.  Ixii. 

cus-tq'-dl-am.  s.  [Accus.  sing,  of  Lat.  custodia 
^watching,  ward,  guard,  or  care.]  Custody. 

^f  Custodiam  lease : 

Eng.  Law :  A  grant  from  the  crown  tinder  the 
Exchequer  seal,  by  which  the  custody  of  lands,  &c., 
seized  in  the  king's  hands  is  demised  or  committed 
to  some  person,  or  custodee,  or  lessee  thereof. 
(Wharton.) 


custom 

CuS-t6  -dl-ail,  8.  &  a.    [Eng.  custody ;  -an.\ 

A.  As  suhst. :  One  who  has  the  custody,  keeping, 
or  guardianship  of  anything. 

"...  the  Ministry,  the  custodian,  of  the  national 
power,  .  .  ." — London  Tinn'$. 

B.  -4s  adjective : 

Law:  Given  in  charge,  trust,  or  keeping. 

CUS-t6'-dI-&n-shIp,  s.  [Eng.  custodian;  -ship.^ 
Tho  office,  position  or  duty  of  a  custodian  or 
guardian. 

*Cus-t6  -dl-er,  s.  [Low  Lat.  rtistodianus;  from 
Lat.  custodia,  from  ciur/on.]  A  custodian,  a  guard- 
ian, a  keeper,  a  depository. 

"Now  he  had  become,  he  knew  not  why  or  wherefore,  or 
to  what  extent,  the  custodier,  as  the  Scottish  phrase  is,  of 
some  important  state  secret,  .  .  ." — Scott;  Abbot,  ch. 
xix. 

cus'-t6-dy%  *cfis'-t&-di_e,  *cus-to-dye,  s.  [Lat, 
custodia,  from  custos  (genit.  cttstodif)—&  guard.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  keeping  guard,  charge,  or  guardianship. 

"  Under  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  sons  of  Merari, 
shall  be  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle."— Xumb.  iii.  86. 

*3.  Defense,  security,  protection,  preservation. 

"There  was  prepared  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  for  the 
custody  of  the  narrow  seas."—  Bacon. 

4.  Imprisonment,  restraint  of  liberty. 

"  What  peace  shall  be  given 
To  us  enslav'd,  is  custody  severe." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  332,  333. 

II.  Law:  The  charge  or  care  of  a  constable  or 
other  legally-authorized  officer,  to  be  kept  in  deten- 
tion until  some  accusation  has  been  determined  or 
offense  purged, 

"  Warrants  had  been  out  against  him,  and  he  had  been 
taken  into  custody,  .  .  ." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

cus  -t6m,  *cos-tom,  *cos-tome,  *cos-toum, 
*cos-tume,  *cus-tume,  *kus-tume,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
costume*  custume;  Fr.  coutume;  Ital.  costume^  cos- 
tuma;  Port,  costume;  Low  Lat.  costuma^  from  a 
neut.  pi.  form,  consuetumina,  from  con8uetunien~& 
custom,  from  consuetus,  pa.  par.  of  consuesco=to 
accustom;  inchoative  form  of  consueo=to  be  ac- 
customed: co)i=cwm=with,  together,  fully,  and 
sueo=to  be  accustomed.  Custom  is  thus  a  doublet 
of  costume  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  An  habitual  or   common    use  or   practice;  a 
regular  habit. 

"  And  the  priest's  custom  with  the  people  was,  that 
when  any  man  offered  sacrifice,  the  priest's  servant  came, 
while  the  flesh  was  in  seething,  with  a  flesh-hook  of  three 
teeth  in  his  hands."—!  Sam.  ii.  13. 

*2.  Frequent  occurrence. 

*'  Such  things  .  .  .  are  tricks  of  custom," — Shakesp. .* 
Othello,  iii.  a. 

3.  An  established    manner,   usage,    practice,   or 

fashion. 

"...  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  after  the  custom  of 
the  feast."— .Luke  ii.  42. 

4.  Familiarity,  use,  habit,  fashion. 

"  Custom,  a  greater  power  than  nature,  seldom  fails  to 
make  them  worship."— Locke. 

5.  The  practice  flf  buying  from  or  dealing  with 
certain  persons ;  a  frequenting  or  applying  to  for 
goods,  Ac. 

"  You  say  he  is  assiduous  in  his  calling,  and  is  he  not 
grown  rich  by  it?  Z«et  him  have  your  custom  but  not 
your  votes."— Addison. 

f6.  Application  from  buyers. 
*7.  Tribute,  toll,  duty. 

"  .  .  .  of  whom  do  the  kings  of  the  earth  take  custom 
or  tribute?  .  .  ."— Matt.  xvii.  25. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  The  duty  imposed  by  law  on  merchau- 
diseimported  or  exported.    The  management  of  the 
Customs  is  now  incorporated  with  that  of  the  In- 
land Revenue. 

"  They  complain  that  it  is  made  penal  in  an  officer  of 
the  customs  to  open  a  box  of  books  from  abroad,  except 
in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  censors  of  the  press." — 
Macautay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Law:  The*Common  or  unwritten  law  (lex  non 
scripta)  of  the  country ;  a  law  or  right  not  written 
but  established  by  use  from  time  immemorial,  and 
daily  practiced. 

IT  Custom  is  either  general  or  particular;  gen- 
eral, that  which  is  current  through  the  entire 
country  -particular  or  local  is  that  which  belongs 
to  this  or  that  state.  Custom  differs  from  pre- 
scription ;  for  custom  is  common  to  more,  and 
prescription  is  particular  to  this  or  that  man;  pre- 
scription may  be  for  a  far  shorter  time  than  custom. 


b6il,     t>6y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin, 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -blef     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


custom-duties 

*~  Blair  thus  distinguishes  custom  from  habit: 
'  Custom  respects  the  action ;  habit  the  actor.  By 
custom  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  act ;  by  hnbit  the  effect  which  that  repetition 
produces  on  the  mind  or  body.  By  the  custom  of 
walking  often  in  the  streets  one  acquires  the  habit 
of  idleness." 

*'  (1)  C'rabb  thus  discriminates  between  custom 
ami  habit:  "  Custom,  is  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  act ;  habit  the  effect  of  such  repetition ;  the 
ruxt»m  of  rising  early  in  the  morning  is  conducive 
to  the  health,  and  may  in  a  short  time  become  such 
a  hnbit  as  to  render  it  no  less  agreeable  than  it  is 
useful.  Custom  supposes  an  act  of  the  will;  huliit 
implies  an  involuntary  movement :  a  custom  is  fol- 
lowed; a  habit  is  acquired:  whoever  follows  the 
custom  of  imitating  the  look,  tone,  or  gesture  of 
another  is  liable  to  get  the  habit  of  doing  the  same 
himself :  as  habit  is  said  to  be  second  nature,  it  is 
of  importance  to  guard  against  all  customs  to 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  become  habituated :  the 
drunkard  is  formed  by  the  custom  of  drinking  in- 
temperately,  until  he  becomes  habituated  to  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors :  the  profane  swearer  who 
accustoms  himself  in  early  life  to  utter  the  oaths 
which  he  hears  will  find  it  difficult  in  advanced 
years  to  break  himself  of  the  habit  of  swearing ;  the 
love  of  imitation  is  so  powerful  in  the  human 
breast,  that  it  leads  the  major  part  of  mankind  to 
follow  custom  even  in  ridiculous  things ;  Solomon 
refers  to  the  pjwer  of  habit  when  he  says  '  Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go ;  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it;'  a  power 
which  cannot  be  employed  too  early  in  the  aid  of 
virtue  and  religion.  Custoni  is  applicable  to  many ; 
habit  is  confined  to  the  individual :  every  nation  has 
customs  peculiar  to  itself,  and  every  individual  has 
habits  peculiar  to  his  own  station  and  circum- 
stances. 

"  Customary  and  habitual,  the  epithets  derived 
from  these  words,  admit  of  a  similar  distinction : 
the  customary  action  is  that  which  is  repeated 
after  the  manner  of  a  custom;  the  habitual  action 
is  that  which  is  done  by  the  force  of  habit." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  custom,  fash- 
ion, manner,  and  practice :    "  Custom  is  authorita- 
tive ;  it  stands  in  the  place  of  law,  and  regulates 
the  conduct  of  men  in  the  most  important  concerns 
cf  life:  fashion  is   arbitrary  and   capricious,    it 
decides  in  matters  of  trifling  import ;  manners  are 
rational :  they  are  the  expression  of  moral  feelings. 
Customs  are  most  prevalent  in  a  barbarous  state  of 
society ;  fashions  rule  most  where  luxury  has  made 
the  greatest  progress:  manners  are  most  distin- 
guishable in  a  civilized  state  of  society.    Customs 
are  in  their  nature  as  unchangeable  as  fashions  are 
variable;  manners  depend  on  cultivation  and  col- 
lateral  circumstances :  customs   die   away  or  are 
abolished ;  fashions  pass  away,  and  new  ones  take 
their  place;  manners  are   altered   either  for  the 
better  or  worse    .    .    .    Both  practice  and  custom 
are  general  or  particular,  but  the  former  is  abso- 
lute,  the  latter   relative;    the   practice   may   be 
adopted  by  a  number  of  persons  without  reference 
to  each  other;  but  a  custom  is  always  followed 
either  by  imitation  or  prescription    ...    it  may 
be  the  practice  of  a  person  to  do  acts  of  charity,  as 
t tie  occasion  requires ;  but  when  ho  uniformly  does 
a  particular  act  of  charity  at  any  given  penod  of 
the  year.it  is  properly  denominated  his  custom." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Rynon.) 

(3)  For  the  difference  between  custom  and  tax, 
see  TAX  ;  for  that  between  custom  and  usage,  see 
USAGE. 

*[  Custom  of  Merchants :  The  Lex  mercatoria,  a 
particular  system  of  customs  used  only  among 
merchants,  and  relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  mer- 
cantile contracts,  freight,  insurance  of  merchan- 
dise, &c.,  which,  although  they  differ  from  the 
general  rules  of  the  common  law,  are  yet  engrafted 
into  it,  and  made  a  part  of  it. 

custom-duties,  customs-duties,  .-. 
Comm. :  The  same  as  CUSTOM,  «.,  11. 1. 
custom-house,  s. 
*l.  The  office  of  a  collector  of  tribute  or  toll. 

''.  .  .  as  he  passed  by  the  custome-hotatf,  he  espyed 
sitting  there  a  certayne  publicane,  called  Matthewe, 
.  .  .  "— Vdall:  Matthew,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  house  or  office  where  vessels  enter  and 
clear,  and  where  the  proper  customs  or  duties  are 
paid. 

a.  That  department  of  the  government  which  has 
to  do  with  the  collection  of  duties. 

T  Custom-house  broker:  A  person  authorized  to 
act  for  others  in  the  entry  and  clearance  of  vessels, 
payment  of  customs,  &c. 

'custom-shrunk,  d.  Having  fewer  customers 
than  usual. 

"  What  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty,  I  am 
UKtom-shrunk." — Shakesp.:  Metis,  for  Steas.,  i.  2. 
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*ciis  -t6m,  cus  tume,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CUSTOM,*.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  familiar  with  or  used  to ;  to  accustom- 

2.  To  give,  bring,  or  supply  custom  or  business  to. 
"...    while  the  winds  blew  the  windmills  wrought, 

and   the   water-mill  was   less  customed." — Itacvti;   Works, 
v.  318. 

3.  To  pay  the  duty  or  custom  on  at  the  custom- 
house ;  to  clear. 

.    .     .    all  the  merchants,  with  other  merchandise. 
Are  safe  arriv'd,  and  have  sent  me  to  know. 
Whether  yourself  will  come  and  custom  them." 

Marlowe:  Jew  of  Malta,  i.  2. 

4.  To  ezact  custom  for,  to  subject  to  taxation. 
'•That  na  custumaris  of  burrowis  custume  ony  salt  pass- 

and  forth  of  the  real  me,      .    .    .  "—Acts.  James  V..  1524 
(ed.  1814),  p.  290. 

B.  Intrans.;  To  bo  accustomed. 

"  For  on  a  bridge  he  custometh  to  fight." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q. 

*cfcs  -t6m-a-ble,  *cus-tum-a-ble,  «.  [Eng.  cus- 
tom ;  -able.  ] 

1.  Customary,  usual,  habitual,  frequent. 

41 .  .  .  the  customable  use  thereof,  .  .  ," — -Homilies, 
bk.  i.,  p.  78. 

2.  Subject  or  liable  to  the  payment  of  custom  or 
duty. 

"  Customable  gudes  may  nocht  be  caried  foorth  of  the 
renlme,  .  .  .  —  Skene •  Ind.  to  Acts,  s.  v.  Customers. 

*cus  -t6m-a-ble-ness,    s.     [Eng.     customable; 

-neSS.} 

1.  Frequency,  commonness,  customariness. 

2.  Conformity  to  custom. 

3.  Liability  to  the  payment  of  customs  or  duty. 
*CuS'-t&m-a-blyS  adv.    [Eng.  customable) ;  -ly.] 

Customarily,  habitually,  frequently,  commonly. 

"  Works  of  darkness,  not  only  because  they  are  custom- 
ably  in  darkness,"  &c.— Homilies,  bk.  i.;  Against  Adultery. 

CUB  -t6"m-al,  s.    [Eng.  custom;  -aZ.] 

Archceol. :  A  book  descriptive  of  the  customs  of  a 
manor  or  city  ;  a  customary- 

"If  our  manor  court  rolls  and  their  customals  were 
printed  .  .  .  very  much  new  knowledge  .  .  .  would 
be  forthcoming  " — Athenaeum, 

*cus  -t6m-an$e,  s.  [Eng.  custom;  -ance.]  Cus- 
tom, habit,  practice. 

"Pluto  these  othes  ouer  all 
Swore  of  hit*  common  cu&tomance," 

Gower.-  Con.  Amantis,  bk.  T. 

Cus  -tbm-ar-I-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  customary;  -ly.] 
Habitually,  common  ;  of  custom  or  habit. 

"...  common  discourse,  customarily  without  con* 
sideration,  .  .  ."—Eat/:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

CUS  -t&m-^r-I-ness,  «.  [Eng.  customary ;  -ness.'} 
The  quality  of  being  customary,  usual,  or  of  fre- 
quent occurrence ;  frequency,  commonness. 

"  A  vice  which  for  its  guilt  may  justify  the  sharpest, 
and  for  its  customariness  the  frequentest,  invectives, 
which  can  be  made  against  it."— Government  of  the  Tongue. 

ciis'-t6m-ar-f,  *cus-tum-ar-ye,  *cus-tum- 
ar-y,  a.&s.  fLowLat.  custumarius;  O.  Fr.  COM*- 
turnier;  Fr.  coutumier.]  [CUSTOM.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In   conformity   with    established    custom   or 
usage. 

".  .  .  the  customary  marks  of  respects  .  .  ." — 
Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Usual,  wonted,  accustomed. 

"Her  cottage,  then  a  cheerful  object,  wore 
Its  customary  look,    .    .    ." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

3.  Habitual. 

".    .    .    the  profane  and  irreverent  use  of  God's  name, 
by  cursing,  or  customary  swearing    .     .     ." — Tillotson. 
II.  Eng.  Law: 

1.  Holding  under  the  customs  of  a  manor,  as,  a 
customary  tenant  who  is  a  copyholder. 

2.  Held  under  the  customs  of  a  manor,  as,  a  custo- 
mary freehold. 

"  Copyhold  lands  and  such  customary  estates  as  are 
holden  in  ancient  demesne."— Blackstone:  Comment,,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  xiz. 

3.  Acquired  or  held  by  the  local  usage  of  some 
particular  place,  or  by  the  almost  general  and  uni- 
versal usage  of  the  kingdom. 

''  I  shall  here  mention  three  sorts  of  customary  interests 
only,  ...  viz.,  heriots,  mortuaries,  and  heirlooms," — 
Blackstvne:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  zxiv. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  book  descriptive  or  explanatory  of  the  cus- 
toms of  a  manor,  city,  &c. 

"As  appeareth  by  their  custumary."—Spelman:  Origi- 
nals of  Terms,  ch.  xiv. 

*2.  Theofflceof  thecustoms.  (O.  Fr.  coustumerie.) 
".    .    .    anentis  his  office  of  thesaurarie  of  the  custum- 

arte  of   the    burghe   of   Edinburgh."—  Acts  Ja.    V.,   1540 

(ed.  1814),  p.  354. 
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customary  court  baron. 

Eny.  Lau-;  \  court  which  should  be  kept  within 
the  manor  for  which  it  is  held.  (  Wharton.) 

customary  freehold,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  A  land  held  under  the  customs  of  u 
manor,  but  not  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  It  is  a  supe- 
rior kind  of  copyhold. 

customary  tenant,  s. 

Eng.  Law;  A  copyholder  who  is  not  subject  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  rights 
of  the  latter  being  defined  and  abridged  by  long 
continued  custom  which  now  lias  the  force  of  law. 
(Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  9.) 

*cus  -timed,  a.    [Eng.  custom;  -ed.] 

1.  Usual,  customary,  wonted,  common,  of  frequent 

ccurrence. 

"  No  common  wind,  no  customed  event." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  Hi.  4. 

?.  Accustomed. 

"  Adam  wak'd,  so  custom'  d,  for  his  sleep 
Was  aerie  light."  Hilton    P.  L.t  v.  3,  4. 

3.  Supplied  with  or  frequented  by  customers. 

"  If  a  shoemaker  should  have  no  shoes  in  his  shop,  but 
only  work  us  he  is  bespoken,  he  would  be  weakly  cus- 
tomed."— Bacon,  i.  137. 

*4.  Subject  to  or  charged  with  custom. 
"  Any  poods,  wares,  or  merchandises  .   .   .   not  lawfully 
customed."—  Hackluyt:    I'oyayes,  i.  210. 

cus  -t&m-Sr,  *cus-tom-ere,  *cus-tom-mere,  *. 
&  a.  [O.  Fr.  coustumier,  costumier.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  frequents  any  place  of  sale  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing. 

"  When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 
Three  customers  come  in." 

Coirper:  John  Gilpin. 
*2.  One  who  collects  tolls  or  tribute. 
"...     Zaccheus'   conversion  from  his  evil  way  of 
covetousness  and  extortion,  as  a  common  cufttnnt'r."  — 
Mountagu:  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  184. 

*3.  A  common  woman  ;  a  prostitute. 
"I  marry  her!  what?  a  customer!"  —  Shakeap.;   Othello, 
IT.  1 

4.  A  person  with  whom  to  deal  or  have  anything 
to  do.    (Slang.) 

"Customer  for  you:  rum.  customer  too."—  Bttlirer:  Eugene 
Aram,  bk.  i.,  ch.  it. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Filling  the  office  or  place  of  a  customer;  pur- 
chasing. 

*'  Such  must  be  her  relation  with  the  customer  country." 
—  J. 


|2.  Applied  to  goods  made  to  special  order,  as 
opposed  to  ready  made. 

CUS  -t  5s,  s.  [Lat.=a  guard.]  A  keeper,  a  guar- 
dian, a  curator. 

*custos  brevium,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  A  name  formerly  given  to  certain  offi- 
cers in  the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas,  who  received  and  had  the  custody  of  all  the 
writs  returnable  in  their  respective  courts,  field 
warrants,  and  various  other  documents  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  courts. 

custos  oculi,  B. 

Surg,  :  An  instrument  to  fix  the  eye  during  an 
operation. 

custos  rotulorum,  s.  The  chief  civil  officer  or 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county  in  England,  to  whose 
custody  are  committed  the  records  and  rolls  of  the 
sessions.  He  must  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
quorum  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  appointed. 

*CUS'-trSl,  *cus  -trell.s.  [O,  Fr.  coustillier,  f  rom 
coustille  =  &  long  knife,  a  dagger;  coustel,  coutel; 
Lat.  cultellus=a.  little  knife,  dimiu.  of  culter=& 
knife.] 

1.  An  armor-bearer,  a  squire,  or  a  knight. 
"Custrell,  or  page  whyche  beareth  hys  master's  buckler, 

shyelde,  or  target.     Scutigerulus."  —  Huloet. 

2.  A  fool,  a  silly  fellow.    (Scotch.) 

cut,  *cutt,  *cutte,  *cuttyn,  *kitt,  *kitte,  *kut, 
*kutte,  *kytte  (pa.  t.  *cutte.  *citte,  cut,  *kette, 
*kittc,  *kut,  *kutte>  *kyt),  r.  /.  &  i.  [Wei.  civtau=to 
shorten,  to  curtail  ;cwf«=short,  abrupt,  bobtailed; 
cirtogi=to  shorten;  cwtws=a  lot,  a  scut,  a  short- 
tail  ;cwt  =  a  tail,  a  skirt;  Gael,  cutaich—tn  shorten, 
to  curtail  ;  cu£acA.=short,  docked  ;  cut=a  bob-tail,  a 
piece.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  divide  or  separate  the  parts  of  anything 
with  a  knife  or  other  sharp-edged  instrument. 
"  Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it. 
Aa  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did." 

Shakfsp.:  Henry  »*/.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wit     w6t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thfire;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pdt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     ctir,     rfile,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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(2)  To  separate  from  the  main  body  wit  h  a  sharp 
instrument. 

"...    the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other." 

Stiakesp.;  Titua  Atidronicus,  iii.  1. 

1,3)  To  hew,  to  cause  to  fall,  to  fell. 
"...    thy  servants  can  skill  to  cut  timber  in  Leb- 
anon,    .    .    .'1— 2  CAron.  ii.  8. 

(4)  To  mow  or  reap. 

"  Very  little  grain  having  been  as  yet  cut  down,  .  .  ." 
— /xmdwn  Standard. 

(5)  To  trim  or  clip. 

"...  cut  your  hair." — Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  TVr., 
i.  1. 

Hii  To  carve,  to  fashion  by  carving  or  sculpture. 
'  Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster?" 

Shakesp.;  Mer.  ofVen.,  i.  1. 
i.7)  To  form  by  cutting. 

"  And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  cut  it 
.mo  wires,  .  .  ."—Exod.  xxxix.  3. 

(.*)  To  cut  out,  to  fashion. 

"A  blue  jacket  cut  and  trimmed  in  what  is  known  as 
'  man-o'-war '  style."  —  Century  Magazine,  August,  1882, 
p.  587. 

i9)  To  form  or  fashion  with  the  sharp  edge  of 
anything. 

"  I,  tired  out 
With  cutting  eights  that  day  upon  the  pond." 

Tennyson:  The  Epic,  9,  1U. 

UOJ  To  hack,  to  wound. 

"...  crying,  and  cutting  himself  with  stones." — 
Harkv.  6. 

(11)  To  open  or  clear  by  cutting  away  any  inter- 
vening obstacle. 

"...    tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loopholes  .•'•f  through  thickest  shade." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  ix.  1,109, 1,110. 

(12)  To  excavate;  to  form  by  excavation. 

"  A  canal  having  been  cut  across  it  by  the  British 
troops." — Century  Magazine,  August,  1882,  p.  587. 

(13)  To  castrate. 
2.  Figuratively : 

U)  1*0  divide  by  passing  through. 

"  With  rapid  swiftness  cut  the  liquid  way, 
And  reach  Gesertus  at  the  point  of  day." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  iii.  215,  216. 

(2)  To  intersect,  to  cross.    [II.  2.] 

(3)  To  divide,  to  break  up. 

"  .  .  .  it  contains  universal  history  down  to  the  year 
1600,  cut  into  shreds,  .  .  .  "—Southey,  Letters,  vol.  iv., 
!>.  636  (1837). 

(4)  To  pierce  or  wound  deeply. 

"  The  man  was  cut  to  the  heart  with  these  consola- 
tions."— Add  ison. 

(5)  To  figure,  to  make,  to  describe. 
(tt)  To  leave,  to  quit,  to  give  up. 

"  I've  cut  It,  Piggy,  I've  cut  it.  That's  the  last."— Q.  A. 
Snltt;  The  Late  Mr.  D-. 

(7)  To  give  up,  or  shun  the  acquaintance  of. 

"  Home  were  expelled;  his  Grace  had  timely  notice,  and 
having  before  cut  the  Oxonians,  now  cut  Oxfoid." — 
Disraeli:  The  Young  Duke,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*(8)  To  cheat,  to  cozen. 

(9)  To  cut  down  or  reduce  as  low  as  possible  iu 
competition  with  others. 

"...  to  cut  rates  and  thus  injure  the  prospects  of 
the  leading  roads."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Games: 

(1)  Cards:  To  divide  a  pack  of  cards. 
"We  sure  in  vain  the  cards  condemn, 

Ourselves  both  cut  and  shuffled  them."         Prior. 

(2)  Cricket:  To  hit  the  ball  to  the  off  side,  square, 
or  nearly  so,  with  the  wicket. 

"Parnam's  first  ball  Black  ham  cut  very  nicely  for  a 
couple,  .  .  ." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Geom. :  To  intersect,  to  cross ;  as,  one  line  cuts 
another  at  right  angles. 

3.  Surg. :  To  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy 
on  anyone. 

4.  Min.:  To  intersect  a  vein,  branch,  or  lode  by 
driving  horizontally  or  sinking  perpendicularly  at 
right  angles. 

5.  Lapid. :    To  grind  down  and  polish  precious 
stones. 

i>.  Fencing:  To  deliver  a  cut. 

7.  Paint.:  To  lay  one  stronglively  color  on  another 
without  any  shade  or  softening, 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

{1}  To  separate  or  divide  as  a  knife  or  sharp- 
edged  instrument :  as,  this  knife  cuts  well. 

(2)  To  admit  of  being  cut;  as,  this  wood  cuts 
easily. 


(3)  To  go  through  the  process  or  act  of  cutting. 
"And  when  two  hearts  were  join'd  by  mutual  love, 

The  sword  of  justice  cuts  upon  the  knot, 
And  severs  'em  forever." 

Drydeii;  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 

(4)  To  make  a  way  by  dividing  or  cutting. 
"...    the  teeth  are  ready  to  cut,    .    .    ."—Arbuthnot. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  move  away  quickly. 

"  I  cut  away  and  make  too  hasty  haste." 

Sylvester;  Du  Bartas,  Week  i.,  Day  i.,  1.  841. 

(2)  To  make  a  short  cut. 

"  Sometimes  we  would  cut  across  the  shoulders  of  some 
projecting  spur."— Lord  Dutferin:  Letters  from  High  Lati- 
tudes (1857),  Lett,  vii.,  p.  114. 

(3)  To  manage,  to  act,  to  contrive. 


"  And  frankly  leave  us  human  elves 
To  cut  and  shuffle  for  ourselves." 


Prior. 


II.  Technically; 

1.  Games: 

(1)  Cards:  To  divide  a  pack  of  cards. 

(2)  Cricket:  To  make  a  cut. 

2.  Surg, :  To  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 
".    .    .    his  manner  of  cutting  for  the  stone." — Pope. 

3.  Manege :  To  strike  the  inner  and  lower  part  of 
the  fetlock-joint  while  traveling ;  to  interfere. 

0.  Special  phrase* : 

1.  To  cut  away : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  Lit.:  To  separate  from  the  main  body. 
"  Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  i.  L 

(6)  Fig. :  To  make  away  with,  to  remove. 

"  If  all  obstacles  were  cut  away." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

(2)  Intrant. :  To  move,  or  run  away. 

2.  To  cut  down: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  Lit. ;  To  fell ;  to  hew  down. 

"  All  the  timber  was  cut  down  in  the  mountains  of 
Cilicia." — Knollea;  History  of  the  Turkes. 

(ft)  Figuratively: 

fi)  To  reduce,  to  curtail,  to  retrench. 

(ii)  To  compress,  to  abridge. 

*(iii)  To  excel,  to  surpass,  to  humble. 

"  So  great  is  his  natural  eloquence  that  he  cuts  down  the 
finest  orator,  .  .  ." — Addison;  Count  Tariff. 

(2)  Shipbuild.:  To  reduce  in  height  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  into  a  different  kind  of  vessel,  as 
from  a  line-of-battle  ship  to  a  frigate. 

"One  was  produced  by  cutting  down  a  magnificent 
three-decked  line-of-battle  ship,  .  .  ." — Brit.  Quart. 
Review,  vol.  Ivii.  (1873),  p.  111. 

3.  To  cut  in : 

(1)  To  cut  a  card  with  the  view  of  joining  in  a 
game. 

(2)  To  join  or  break  in  suddenly. 

*' '  You  think,  then,'  said  Lord  Eskdale,  cutting  in  before 
Rigby,  'that  the  Reform  Bill  has  done  us  no  harm?'  "— 
Disraeli:  Coningsby,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xci. 

4.  To  cut  off: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  separate  by  cutting  from  the  main 
body. 

"  And  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  stripped  off  his  armor, 
.  .  ." — 1  Sam.  xxxi.  9. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  aprostrophize,  to  drop. 

"  No  vowel  can  be  cut  off  before  another,  when  we  can- 
not sink  the  pronunciation  of  it." — Dryden. 

(6)  To  destroy,  to  extirpate. 

"...  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people." — 
Lev.  vii.  27. 

(c)  To  bring  to  an  untimely  end. 

"  Cut  off  in  the  fresh  ripening  prime  of  manhood." 
Philips:  Distrest  Mother,  v.  1. 

(d)  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  obviate,  to  prevent. 
"To  cut  off  contentions,  commissioners  were  appointed 

to  make  certain  the  limits."— Hayward. 

(e)  To  withhold. 

"  We  are  concerned  to  cut  off  all  occasion  front  those 
who  seek  occasion,  that  they  may  have  whereof  to  accuse 
us."—  Rogers. 

(/)  To  preclude,  to  shut  out. 

"...  cuts  himself  off  from  the  benefits  and  profes- 
sion of  Christianity." — Addison. 

(g)  To  intercept,  to  shutout  from  return  or  union. 

**  His  party  was  so  much  inferior  to  the  enemy  that  it 
would  infallibly  be  cut  off." — Clarendon. 

(h)  To  interrupt,  to  hinder :  as,  to  cut  off  com- 
munication. 

(i)  To  interrupt,  to  silence,  to  cut  short. 

".  .  .  quickness  of  conceit  in  cutting  off  evidence 
.  .  ." — Bacon. 


*(j)  To  put  a  stop  to ;  to  bring  to  an  end. 
"To  cut  off  the  argument."—  Shakesp.;  As  You  Like  If, 
i.  2. 
*(fc)  To  reduce,  to  cut  down,  to  curtail. 

"Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  determine 
How  to  cut  off  aorne  charge  in  legacies." 

.v/mA.-fsj».:  JHliii*  Ctesar,  iv.  1. 

5.  To  cut  out : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 
(a)  Literally: 

(1)  To  remove  by  cutting. 

(ii)  To  shape  or  fashion  by  cutting. 
"How  to  cut  out  and  prepare  work,  with  figures  showing 
the  necessary  measurements."—  Lou  don  Times  (Ad.). 

iiii)  To  erase,  to  eliminate. 
ft)  Figuratively: 
i)  To  fashion,  to  design,  to  adapt. 
"You  know  I  am  not  cut  out  for  writing  a  treatise, 
.    .    ."—Rymer. 

(ii)  To  scheme,  to  contrive,  to  prepare. 
"Havinga  most  pernicious  fire  kindled  within  the  very 
bowels  of  his  own  forest,  he  had  work  enough  cut  him  out 
to  extinguish  it." — Howel. 

(iii)  To  debar,  to  preclude,  to  cut  off. 
"I  am  cut  out  from  any  thing  but  common  acknowledg- 
ments,   .    .    ." — Pope. 

(iv)  To  excel,  to  outdo. 

(2)  Naut.:  To  capture  a  ship  in  harbor  and  carry 
her  off.  by  getting  (between  her  and  the  shore  and 
attacking  her  from  the  land  side. 

6.  To  cut  short: 

(1)  To  abridge,  to  cut  down,  to  curtail,  to  shorten. 
*(2)  To   abridge   or   to   withhold  from:  as,  the 
soldiers  were  cut  short  of  their  pay. 

(3)  To  hinder  or  stop  from  proceeding  by  inter- 
ruption. 

"  But  William  cut  him  short.  '  We  shall  not  agree,  my 
Lord;  my  mind  is  made  up.'  " — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch, 
xxiv. 

7.  To  cut  under:  To  undersell. 

8.  To  cut  up: 
(1)  Transitive: 

a)  Literally: 

[i)  To  divide  into  pieces;  to  carve. 

"The  boar's  intemperance,  and  the  note  upon  him 
afterwards,  on  the  cutting  him  up,  that  he  had  no  brains 
in  his  head,  may  be  moralized  into  a  sensual  man." — 
V  Estrange. 

(ii)  To  eradicate ;  to  root  up. 

"  Who  cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes,  and  juniper-roots 
for  their  meats." — Job  xxx.  4. 

(iii)  To  make  rough  and  uneven:  as,  the  ground 
was  cut  up. 

(ft)  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  eradicate,  to  cut  away. 

"This  doctrine  cuts  up  all  government  by  the  roots."— 
Locke. 

(ii)  To  wound  deeply  in  the  feelings. 

"Poor  fellow,  he  seems  dreadfully  cut  up."— Hughes: 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xxxii. 

(iii)  To  criticise  severely  and  unfavorably;  to 
censure. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  turn  out  or  be  worth  when  cut 
up. 

9.  To  cut  up  rough:   To  be  disagreeable  or  quar- 
relsome about  anything. 

10.  To  cut   a  caper:    To  leap,   dance,   or  caper 
about. 

11.  To  cut  a  dash:  To  show  off ;  to  make  a  show 
or  display. 

12.  To  cut  a  feather: 

Naut.:  A  phrase  used  to  express  that  a  vessel 
cuts  so  quickly  through  the  water  that  it  foams  be- 
fore her. 

13.  To  cut  a  figure:  To  make  a  show  or  display. 
"A  tall  gaunt  creature,  pale  enough,  and  smooth  enough 

to  be  a  woman  certainly,  but  cutting  a  most  ridiculous 
figure." — Marryat:  Snarleyyow,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

14.  To  cut  a  joke:  To  crack  a  joke. 

"And  jokes  shall  be  cut  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
And  throats  in  the  county  Kerry." 

Praed:  Twenty-eight  and  Twenty-nine,  iv. 

15.  To  cut  a  knot:  To  effect  anything  by  short  and 
strong  measures,  rather  than  by  skill  and  patience, 
from  the  story  of  Alexander  the  Great  cutting  the 
Gordian  knot  with  his  sword. 

"Decision  by  a  majority  is  a  mode  of  cutting  a  knot 
which  cannot  be  untied:  it  is,  therefore,  on  every  account 
expedient  that  the  knot  should  be  cut  effectually."— Sir  G. 
C.  Lewis;  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion. 

16.  Cut  and  come  again:  A  phrase  designed  to  ex- 
press that  one  may  take  as  much  to  eat  as  he 
pleases,  and  then  come  back  for  more ;  hence,  no 
stint,  plenty. 

"Cut  and  come  again  was  the  order  of  the  evening." — 
Btackmore;  Lorna  Doone,  ch.  xxix. 

17.  To  cut  one's  stick,  To  cut  one's  lucky :  To  move 
off  quickly  or  at  once.    (Slang.) 

"  Cut  your  lucky  or  look  out  for  squalls,     .     . 
tain  Mackinnon:  Atlantic  and  Trans-Atlantic  Sketches. 


boll,     bo~y;     po"ut,    J6*wl;     cat,     5011,     chorus,     ghin.     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as, ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  slian.     -tiou,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -slous  -  shtis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


cut 

18.  To  cut  and  run : 

Lit,:  To  cut  the  cable  and  sail  off ;  hence  (fig.)  to 
move  off  quickly. 

19.  To  cut  to  pieces: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  cut  up  into  pieces. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  exterminate. 

"Whole  troops  had  been  cut  to  pieces."— Mti<*<tnl<ni: 
Bist.  Eiiy.,  ch.  xvi. 

*30.  To  cut  lots:  To  draw  lots. 
*21.  To  cut  the  grass  under  one :   The  same  as  To 
cut  the  ground. 

"My  Lord  Clifford  ,  .  .  c-tttte  the  grasse  umlvr  his 
feet"— Evelyn;  Diary  (August  18,  1673). 

22.  To  cut  the  around  under  or  from  under  one : 
To  disconcert  or  leave  a  person  without  any  plea  or 
ground  to  stand  on. 

23.  To  cut  the  round,  To  cut  the  volt: 

Manage:  To  change  the  hand  \vhen  the  horse 
volts  upon  one  tread,  so  that,  dividing  the  volt  into 
two,  he  turns  upon  a  right  line  to  commence 
another  volt. 

24.  To  cut  the  neck : 

Husb.;  To  cut  the  last  handful  of  standing  corn, 
which  was  the  signal  for  merry-making. 

25.  To  cut  one's  teeth:  To  pass  or  force  the  young 
teeth  through  the  gum. 

26.  To  cut  one's  eye-teeth :  To  become  knowing  or 
sharp.    (Slang.) 

27.  To  cut  one  s  way  '.  To  make  one  s  way  or  force 
a  passage  through  opposing  forces. 

28.  To  cut  rates :  To  reduce  the  fare,  or  price  of 
transportation,  on  railroads,  etc.,  below  the  usual 
established  rates. 

29.  To  cut  a  splurge :  To  make  a  show  or  great 
display. 

3U.  To  cut  a  dido:  To  play  a  fantastic,  unex- 
pected trick ;  to  caper  about. 

31.  To  cut  one's  wisdom  teeth:  To  arrive  at  an  age 
of  discernment. 

Cut,  *CUtt,  *CUtte,  *Kut,  s.    [CUT,  r.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  action  of  a  sharp  or  edged  instrument;  a 
blow  with  a  sharp  or  edged  instrument  or  body. 

2.  The  opening,  notch,  or  gash  made  by  a  sharp 
or  edged  instrument ;  a  wound  made  by  cutting. 

"Sharp  weapons,  according  to  the  force,  cut  into  the 
bone  many  ways;  which  cuts  are  called  sedes,  and  are 
reckoned  among  the  fractures." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

3.  A  slit  made  in  a  dress. 

"Cloth  of  gold  and  cuts  and  laced  with  silver." — 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Kothing,  iii.  4. 

4.  A  channel,  canal,  or  ditch  made  by  excavation ; 
a  groove,  a  furrow. 

"This  great  cut  or  ditch  Sesostris  the  rich  king  of 
Egypt,  and  long  after  him  Ptolometm  Philadelphus,  pur- 
posed to  have  made  a  great  deal  wider  and  deeper,  and 
thereby  to  have  let  in  the  Red  Sea  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean."— Knotles:  History  of  the  Turks. 

5.  A  part  cut  off  from,  the  main  body. 

"  Suppose  a  board  to  be  ten  foot  long,  and  one  broad, 
one  <•»(  is  reckoned  so  many  foot." — Mortimer:  Whole, 
Art  of  Husbandry. 

6.  A  small  piece ;  a  fragment,  a  shred,  a  portion 
cut  off ;  as,  **  a  cut  off  the  joint." 

*7.  A  gelding. 

"The  collier's  cut,  the  courtier's  steed,  will  tire." 
Gascoigne,  in  Paradise  uf  Dainty  Devices  t,1592). 

8.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  6  (1). 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  surface  made  or  left  by  a  cut;  as,  a  clean 
cut, 

2.  A  short  or  near  way  or  path  by  which  an  angle 
or  corner  is  cut  off. 

"  But  the  gentleman  would  needs  see  me  part  of  my  way, 
and  carry  me  a  short  cut  through  his  own  ground,  .  .  ." 
— Stcift:  Examiner. 

3.  A  near  way  or  means  to  an  end. 

"  The  evidence  of  my  sense  is  simple  and  immediate, 
and  therefore  I  have  but  a  shorter  cut  thereby  to  the 
assent  to  the  truth  of  the  things  so  evidenced." — Hale; 
Origin,  of  Mankind. 

4.  The  fashion,  manner,  shape,  or  form  in  which 
anything  is  cut  or  made. 

*'  Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  Pagan  cut,  too." 

Shakesp.:  Henry   VIII.,  i.  3. 

5.  A  lot,  from  being  made  of  pieces  of  stick,  straw, 
paper,  Ac.,  cut  to  different  lengths.    [*^j 

44  The  out  fil  to  the  knight."— Chaucer:  C.  T.,  847. 

6.  The  act  of  passing  a  person  without  recognition 
or    acknowledgment;   the   shunning  an  acquaint- 
ance. 

"  We  met  and  gave  each  other  the  cut  direct  that  night." 
— Thackeray:  Buok  of  ifoobs,  ch.  ii.  \ 

7.  Figure,  style. 

"There  must  have  been  something  very  innocent  and 
confiding  in  the  cut  of  our  jib." — Lord  Duff erin;  Letters 
from  High  Latitudes;  Lett.  xiiL,  p.  386  (1857). 
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*S>.  A  fool,  a  ilupe. 

"Send  for  money,  knight;  if  thou  hast  her  not  i'  the 
eiul,  call  met-iif." — Shakesp.i  Tirclj'rh  \iylit,  ii.8. 

!>.  A  degree ;  from  count  or  tallies  being  kept  by 
uotches. 

"  This  conjugal  morality  WBR  a  cut  above  Arghyronna'8 
mark."—/).  R.  Morier:  F luto  the  Suliote  (1857),  vol.  iii., 
ch.  zxxv.,  p.  27. 

B.  Tecknifitll;/: 

1.  Spinniny,  etc..*  A  term  for  acertaiii  quantity  of 
yarn ;  the  half  of  a  heer  (q.  v.). 

"  A  stone  of  the  finest  of  it  [wool]  will  yield  82  slips  of 
yum,  each  containing  12  cuts,  and  each  cut  being  l'-0 
rounds  of  the  legal  reel." — F.  Galashielt,  Ruxburghs. 
Statist.  Ace.,  ii.  308. 

Z.  Mach.:  The  style  of  the  notches  of  a  file;  as, 
Rough  cut,  bastard  cut,  second  cut,  smooth  cut, 
dead-smooth  cut. 

3.  Typo. :  Cut  of  a  letter :  its  size  and  shape. 

4.  Engin.:  Cut  of  a  pontoon-bridge;  the  water- 
way between  the  pontoons. 

5.  Games: 

(1)  Curds:  The  act  or  duty  of  cutting  a  pack  of 
cards. 

"  The  deal,  the  shuffle,  and  the  cut."          Sir/ft. 

(2)  Cricket:  The  act  of  striking  a  ball  to  the  off 
side,  square  or  nearly  so   with    the   wicket ;  the 
stroke  itself. 

"...  a  couple  of  forward  cuts  in  the  following  over 
contributing  eight." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

6.  Engraving: 

(1)  The  stamp  or  block  on  which  a  picture  is  cut 
or  carved. 

(2)  An  impression  from  such  stamp  or  block. 
"...    he  is  set  forth  in  the  prints  or  cuts  of  martyrs 

by  Cevallerius." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

7.  Fencing :  A  stroke  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

8.  Carp. :  The  cut  which  is  made  in  the  thickness 
of  a  deal  with  the  saw,  so  as  to  form  a  leaf.    Thus, 
&  five-cut  deal  is  divided  into  six  leaves. 

If  To  draw  cut  or  cuts :  To  draw  lots. 

".  .  .  at  last  they  acorded  and  eware,  and  made 
promyse  before  all  the  company,  that  they  shulde  drawe 
cuttes,  and  he  that  shulde  haue  the  longest  strawe  shulde 
go  forthe,  and  the  other  abyde."— Bernera:  FroiMart; 
Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  288. 

cut,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Cur,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Divided,  separated,  gashed,  wounded. 

(2)  Gelded,  castrated. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Deeply  wounded  or  affected ;  pained. 
*(2)  Tipsy,  intoxicated. 

"  Was  not  master  such-a-one  cruellycu?  last  night?" — 
Goodman:  Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt.  i. 

II.  Rot. :  Regularly  divided  by  deep  incisions. 
IT  (1)  Out  and  dry  (or  dried} :  Ready  prepared, 
ready  oeforehand. 

"  Sets  of  phrases,  cut  and  dry, 
Evermore  thy  tongue  supply."        Sictft. 

*(2)  Cut  and  long-tail:  A  phrase  intended  to  in- 
clude all  kinds  of  dogs,  curtail  curs,  sporting  dogs, 
&c. :  hence,  every  one,  any  one ;  all  kinds. 

cut-away,  a.  &  ». 

A.  -4s    adj.:    Having   the    skirts   cut   away   or 
rounded  off. 

" .  .  .  boys  of  ten,  in  cut-away  coats  and  dainty 
gaiters."— Horticultural  Record,  No.  15  (June,  1877). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  coat,  the  skirts  of  which  are  cut 
away  or  rounded  off. 

"  A  fifth-form  boy,  clad  in  a  green  cut-airay,  with  brass 
buttons  and  cord  trousers." — Bughee:  Tom  Brown's  Scltool 
Days,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

cut-bracket,  s. 

Arch. :  A  bracket  molded  on  the  edge. 

cut-finger,  s.  [So  called  because  the  leaves  are 
applied  to  cut  fingers,  &c.]  Two  plants:  (1)  Valeri- 
ana  pyrenaica,  (2)  Vinca  major. 

CUt-flnger'd,  a.  A  ludicrous  term  applied  toone 
who  gives  a  short  answer,  or  replies  with  some  de- 
gree of  acrimony.  (Scotch.) 

cut-glass,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Flint-glass  ornamented  by  having 
portions  of  it  cut  away.  The  decanter,  tumbler,  or 
other  object,  is  held  against  a  revolving  wheel, 
whose  surface  is  provided  with  a  grinding  mate- 
rial; and  afterward  to  another  wheel  with  a  pol- 
ishing power.  The  first,  or  cutting-wheel,  is  of 
iron,  furnished  with  sand  and  water.  The  second, 
or  smoothing-wheel,  is  of  stone,  with  clear  water, 
to  work  out  the  scratches  of  the  grinder.  The 
third,  or  polishing-wheel,  is  of  wood,  with  rotten- 
stone  or  putty-powder  for  polishing.  (Knight.) 


cut-throat 

B.  Axailj. :  Coiini'otod  with  the  manufacture  of 
ent-gloaa ;  dealing  in  or  making  cut-glass. 

"...  one  of  the  first  cttt^jlaaz  manufacturers  in  the 
kinp.loni.  .  .  .  "— Aiiecili'tes  ../  the  Life  oj  Up.  Wntsoii. 
vol.  i.,  p.  285. 

cut-grass,  s.  A  prass,  Letnia  oryzoides.  the 
leave*  being  so  rough  as  to  cut  the  hand. 

cut-heal,  s. 

1.  Valtriana  offlcinalis  (Prior),  but  Messrs.  Brit- 
ten &  Holland  think  V.  pyrenaica  the  genuine 
species. 

*2.  Polemoniutn  ccerulcum. 

cut-hornit,  o.    Having  the  horns  cut  short. 
"Tua  ky,  the  ane  tharof  blak  cuthornit,  the  vther  broun 
taggit." — Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent.  16. 

cut-In  notes,  «.;>(. 

Print.:  Notes  which  occupy  spaces  taken  out  of 
the  text,  the  lines  of  which  are  shortened  to  give 
room  therefor. 

cut-mark,  s.  A  mark  made  upon  a  set  of  warp- 
threads  before  placing  on  the  warp-beam  of  the 
loom,  to  mark  off  a  certain  definite  length,  themark 
defining  the  end  of  which  shall  appear  in  the  woven 
piece  and  afford  a  measure  to  cut  by.  (Knight.) 

cut-nail,  s.  A  nail  cut  from  a  nail-plate,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  one  forged  from  a  nail-rod,  as  a 
clasp,  horse-shoe,  or  flat-head  nail.  (Knight.} 

cut-Off,  s. 
Engineering : 

1.  The  term  is  applied  to  that  mode    of   nsinir 
steam  or  other  elastic  fluid  in  which  it  is  admitted 
to  the  cylinder  during  a  portion  only  of  the  stroke 
of  the  piston ;  the  steam,  after  the  induction  ceases, 
working  expansively  in  the  cylinder  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stroke  of  the  piston.    The  cut-off  in 
locomotive-engines  is  effected  by  a  certain  adjust- 
ment of  the  link-motion  (q.  v.).    The  cut-off,  in 
many  steam-engines,  is  effected  by  the  governor, 
which  is  so  connected  to  the  valve-gear  as  to  vary 
the  throw  of  the  valve-rod,  modifying  it  according 
to  the  speed  of  the  engine;  the  effectbeing  that  an 
acceleration  of  speed  works  a  diminution  of  steam 
inducted  and  conversely,  the  object  being  to  secure 
uniformity  of  speed.    A  drag  cut-off  is  one  actuated 
directly  by  the  main  valve. 

2.  A  valve  or  gate  in  a  spout,  to  stop  discharge :  as 
in  grain-spout  when  the  required  weight  or  quan- 
tity has  been  discharged  or  the  receiving  vessel  i- 

3.  A  device  in  a  rain-water  spout  to  send  the  fall- 
ing water  in  either  of  two  directions,  as,  for  instance, 
to  the  gutter  until  the  roof  is  clean  and  then  to  the 
cistern. 

4.  A  rod  on  a  reaper,  to  hold  up  the  falling  grain 
while   it    is    being    cleared    from    the   platform. 
(Knight.) 

1[  Cut-off  valve : 

Engin. :  A  valve  arranged  to  close  the  induction- 
ports  of  a  steam-cylinder  at  any  given  period  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  in  order 
that  the  steam  may  be  used  expansively  in  the  in- 
terval. [CUT-OFF.] 

CUt-OUt,  s. 

Teleg.:  A  species  of  switch  used  in  telegraph 
offices  to  connect  the  wires  passing  through  tne 
office,  and  "  cut-out "  the  instrument  from  the  cir- 
cuit. Usually  a  mere  lever,  pivoted  between  the 
wires  leading  to  and  from  the  instrument,  so  that, 
on  being  turned  in  the  proper  direction,  it  will  con- 
nect the  wires.  (Knight.) 

cut-pile,  s. 

Fabric :  A  fabric  woven  in  loops,  and  subse- 
quently cut  so  as  to  give  a  pile  (hairy)  surface,  such 
as  velvet,  plush,  Wilton  carpet,  &c. 

cut-prices,  s.  pi.  Prices  that  are  lower  than 
ordinary;  as  where  they  have  been  reduced  for  a 
special  sale,  or  to  undersell  a  competitor. 

cut-rates,  «.  pi.  Reduced  rates;  as  where  n 
ticket-broker  or  "scalper"  offers  railroad  tickets 
at  prices  below  those  charged  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies. 

cut-purse,  s.    [CCTPDBSE.] 

cut-splay,  s. 

Build. :  The  oblique  cutting  of  the  edges  of  bricks 
in  certain  kinds  of  fancy  brick-work. 

cut-stone,  s. 

Masonry :  A  hewn  stone ;  ashlars  reduced  to  form 
by  chisel  and  mallet. 

cut-throat,  s.&a. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  assassin,  a  murderer,  a  ruffian. 

"  The  Gaucho,  although  he  may  be  a  cut-throat,  is  a 
gentleman,  .  .  ." — Danein:  Voyage  round  the  World 
(ed.  1876),  ch.  iii.,  p.  26a 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pSt. 
or,    Wore,     wolf,    wBrk,     wh6,    s6n;    mute,    cub,    cure,    vnite,    cur,    rule,    full;    try.    Syrian,     a,    ce  =  6;    ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


cut-throatery 

*2.  A  dark  lantern  or  bowel,  in  which  there  is 
generally  horn  instead  of  glass.  It  is  so  constructed 
that  the  light  may  be  completely  obscured,  when 
this  is  found  necessary  for  the  perpetration  of  any 
criminal  act. 

*3.  The  name  formerly  given  to  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance. 

"Item,  tua  cairtis  for  ctitthrottis  with  aixtreis  quheillis 
schod.  having  their  pavesis."— In ventories  (A.  1566 j, 
p.  169. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Murderous,  bloodthirsty. 

"  The  ruffian  robbers,  by  no  justice  awed, 
And  unpaid  cut-throat  soldiers  are  abroad." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  Sat.  iii. 

2.  Fig.:  Barbarous,  cruel,  inhuman. 

"  Not  unfrequently  1  am  favored  with  a  strain  of  good 
cut-throat  abuse,  .  .  ."—Sou they:  Letters  (1826),  vol.  iv., 
p.i. 

*cut-throatery,  *.    Murder. 

"  To  let  my  house  before  my  lease  is  out  is  cut-throat- 
ery."— Wily  Beguiled.  (Hawkin's  Eng.  Drama,  iii.  300.) 

cut-velvet,  s. 

Fabric:  Piled  goods  in  which  the  loops  are  cut. 

cut-water,  s. 

1.  Sliipwrighting:  The  forward  edge  of  the  stem 
or  prow  of  a  vessel ;  that  which  divides  the  water 
right-arid  left.    It  is  fayed  to  the  forepart  of  the 
stem. 

"  The  beautifully  tapering  bow  is  appropriately  ter- 
minated by  a  sharp  cut-water." — Century  Magazine. 

2.  Bridge:  The  edge  of  a  starling  presented  up 
stream,  to  divide  the  waters  on  each  side  of  the  pier. 

cut-weed,  s.  Various  marine  Algae,  as  Fucus 
vesiculoxus,  F.  serratus^  and  Laminaria  digitata. 
(Britten  cfc  Holland.) 

*cut-work,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  description  of  lace  formed  by  working  a  pat- 
tern with  a  needle  upon  cloth  or  muslin,  the  inter- 
stices being  then  cut  away  with  scissors,  and  the 
edges  secured  by  the  darning-needle  or  purling  of 
crochet-work.  It  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century.  It  was  largely  used  in  ecclesiastical  em- 
broidery. 

*2.  Work  cut  out  for  one ;  or,  possibly,  work  in 
cutting,  i.  e.,  fighting. 

"  Let  it  be  what  it  will.    If  he  cut  here 
111  find  him  cut-work." 

Beaum.  <fr  Fletch.:  TJie  Chances,  ii.  S. 

B.  As  adj.:  Embroidered  or  worked  incut-work. 
cut  and  birn,  s.    The  skin  of  a  sheep  with  the 

marks  or  brand  thereon ;  hence,  the  whole  of  any- 
thing. 

"...  marked  both  with  cut  and  birn,  .  .  ." — Scott: 
Monastery,  ch.  ix. 

cu-ta -ne-OUS,  a.  [Low  Lat.  *cutaneus,  from 
cutis— skin;  Fr.  cutan&.~\  Belonging  or  pertaining 
to  the  cutis  or  skin ;  appearing  on  or  affecting  the 
skin. 

"Some  sorts  of  cutaneous  eruptions  are  occasioned  by 
feeding  much  on  acid  unripe  fruits  and  farinaceous  sub- 
stances."— Arbuthnot. 

If  Cutaneou*  nerves : 

Anat.:  Nerves  distributed  to  and  through  the 
cutis  vera,  and  designed  to  render  it  sensitive. 

cut -be"r  dill,  cut  -ber-doll,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] A  plant,  Acanthus  mollis. 

cutch  -er-ryS  cut  ch-er-^,  s.  [Hind.  &  Mahratta 
kacheri,  kucheree.}  A  public  office  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  of  government.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

*cut$h'-yc,  s.    [CoACHEE.]    A  coachman. 

cute,    *kute,    a.      [An   abbreviation    of    acute 

L.V.).]    Cunning,  sharp,  clever,  acute, keen  witted. 

Hang.) 

"They  are  the 'cutest,  and  they  are  a  precious  sight  too 
'cute  to  disable  the  beast  that  carries  grist  to  the  mill."— 
Reade.  Never  too  late  to  Mend,  ch.  xxiii. 

*cute,  *coot)  *cuitt,  s.  [Ger.  kote;  Flem.  kuyt.] 
The  ankle. 

"  Sum.  clashes  thee,  some  clods  thee  on  the  cutes.'1 
Dunbar:  Evergreen,  ii.  69,  23. 

cute  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  cute,  a.;  -ness.]  Sharpness, 
cleverness,  cunning,  acuteness. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  so  innocent  a  face  could 
cover  so  much  cuteness  f" — Goldsmith:  Good-natured  Man, 

*cuth,  a.  [A.  S.  cuth.]  Knowing,  famous,  cele- 
brated. [COUTH.] 

If  The  word  occurs  as  the  first  element  in  several 
English  names,  such  as  Cuthvfin,  Cwfftred,  Cuth- 
bert. 

CUth,  COOth,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Anamewhich 
has  been  given  to  the  cole-fish  when  not  fully 
grown. 

".  .  .  agrey  fishhere  called cuths,  .  .  ."—P.  Cross.- 
Orkn.  Statist.  Ace.,  vii.  453. 
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CU  -tl-cle,s.  [Lat.  cuticnla,  dimin.  of  ru//.s— skin.] 
I.  Oi'ilimtry  L(()i>j>i<"j<.' : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*2.  Fig.:  A  thin  skin  or  coating  formed  on  the 
surface  of  any  liquor. 

"When  any  saline  liquor  is  evaporated  to  cutU-l-',  and 
let  cool,  the  salt  concretes  in  regular  figures  .  .  ." — 
.Yeu'ftm:  Oj>tics, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Aunt.:  The  epidermis  or  scarf-skin;  the  deli- 
cate and  transparent  membrane,  which,  destitute  of 
nerves  and  blood-vessels,  invests  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body,  except  the  parts  occupied  by  the  nails. 
It  is  designed  to  protect  the  true  skin  from  injury. 
In  parts  of  the  body  it  is  only  ?}Q.  and  in  other  parts 
V<.  or  oven  iV  of  an  inch  thick.    It  is  thickest  on  the. 
sides  of  the  feet  and  on  the  hands,  they  being  more 
exposed  than  most  other  parts  to  pressure. 

".  .  .  arteries,  and  veins,  and  skin,  and  cuticle,  and 
nail,  Ac." — Bcntley:  Sermon?,  iii. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  Gen.:  The  outer  layer  of  the  integument  in 
any  animal. 

(2)  Spec.:    The  pellicle   which  forms  the   outer 
layer  of  the  body  among  the  Infusorial    Animal- 
cules. 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  A  tough  membrane  overlaying  the  epidermis 
of  a  plant,  and  constituting  an  outer  layer  of  skin. 
It  is  thin,  homogeneous,  and  without  any  appear- 
ance of  organization.    It  is  slightly  sensitive  to  ex- 
ternal or  even  to  chemical  agencies, 

(2)  Any  similar  skin. 

Tf  Cuticle  of  the  enamel: 

Anat.  &  ZoQl.:  The  name  given  by  Kolliker  to 
a  very  thin  membrane  constituting  the  external 
covering  of  the  enamel  in  an  unworn  tooth.  Busk 
and  Huxley  call  it  Nasmyth's  membrane.  (Quain.) 

cu-tlc'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  cuticula.~\  Belonging  or 
relating  to  the  skin. 

".  .  .  the  greater  outlets  of  the  body  and  cuticular 
pores. "—Boyle.-  Works,  i.  123. 

cu-tlc -U-lar-Ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  cuticular:  -ize.]  To 
render  cuticular,  or  of  the  nature,  composition,  £c., 
of  cuticle. 

"The  outermost  lamella  of  the  epidermis-cells  is  always 
cuticularized." — Bennet:  Botany. 

CU  -tl-klns,  8.  t>l.  [A  dimin.  from  Scotch  cute, 
cuitt=the  ankle.]  Overshoes,  short  gaiters. 

"...  a  pair  of  stout  walking  shoes,  with  ctttiktns,  as 
he  called  them,  of  black  cloth,  .  .  ."—Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  xi. 

cu'-tln, «.    [Lat.  «**(&)  =  the  skin,  and  suff.  -in 
(Chem}:\ 
Chem.:  The  same  as  CUTOSE  (q.  v.). 

CU'-tls,  8.    [Lat.  =  the  skin.] 

1,  Anat.&ZoQl. :  Theinferior vascular laycrof  the 
integument.    It  is  sometimes  called  the  cutis  vera 
(true  skin),  and  also  the  corium,  or  the  dermis.    It 
is  distinguished  from    the    scarf-skin,  cuticle,  or 
epidermis  (q.  v.).     (Huxley.) 

2.  Bot. :  The  peridium  of  certain  fungals. 

IT  Cutis  vera:  The  true  skin.  The  inner  fibrous 
skin  in  man  or  in  the  inferior  animals.  It  consists 
of  areolar  and  elastic  tissue,  with  fat-cells,  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  absorbents,  and  unstriated  muscular 
fibers.  It  is  called  also  the  corium  or  the  dermis. 

Cti'-tl-sec-tSr,  s.  [Lat.  cu££00=skin,  and  sector 
=a  cutter;  seco—to  cut.]  A  knife  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  parallel  blades,  adjustable  as  to 
relative  distance,  and  used  in  making 
thin  sections  for  microscopy. 

CUtit.  cultlt,  a.  [Scotch  cut(e),  s. ; 
-it=ed.]  Having  ankles ;  as,  sma'-cuitit, 
having  neat  ankles,  thick-cuitit,  &c. 

cut'-las,  cut -lass,  *courte-las, 
*cut-lash,  *cutte~las,  *cutal-axe, 
*curtle-axe,  s.  [Fr.  coutelas,  from  O. 
Fr.  coulel,  cultel;  Ital.  coltello=a  knife, 
a  dagger,  from  Lat.  cultellus  —  a  knife, 
dimin.  of  culler  —  a  plow-share.]  A 
short,  heavy,  curving  sword.  It  was 
especially  used  by  seamen  in  boarding 
and  repelling  boarders. 

"...    then  draws  the  Grecian  lord 

His  cntlittss,  sheathed  beside  his  ponderous 
sword  ; 

From  the  sign'd  victims  crops  the  curling 
hair, 

The  heralds  part  it,  and  the  princes  share." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  iii.  340-343. 

*cut-le,  *cultle,  *cuittle,  v.  t.  [Prob. 
the  same  as  Eng.  cuddle  (q.  v.).J  To 
wheedle. 


cuttee 

Cut-ler,  *COte-ler,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cotelier;  Fr.  route- 
Jfcr,  from  Low  Lat.  cultellarius=(l)  a  soldier  armed 
with  a  dagger,  (2)  a  cutler.] 

1.  One  whoso  trade  is  to  make  or  deal  in  knives. 

"Every  smith,  every  carpenter,  every  cutler  was  at  con- 
stant work  on  guns  and  blades. " — Macuulau:  Hist,  Jv»y., 
ch.  iii. 

2.  One  who  grinds  or  sharpens  knives  and  other 
cutting  instruments. 

cut-lerr-l-a(  -s-  [Named  by  Dr.  Greville  after 
Miss  Cutler,  of  Sidmouth,  England,  a  zealous 
student  of  marine  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  order  Cutleriaceee 
(Fucoid  Algte),  of  which  the  typo  is  Cuileria 
multiftda.  It  has  a  laciniated,  riband-like,  olive- 
colored  frond,  between  membranous  and  cartilagi- 
nous, with  scattered  sori.  [CUTLERIACEAE.] 

cut-ler-I-a'-9e-8e,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cutleri(a), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.J 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Fucoid  Algals.  It  consists  of 
olive-colored  unjointed  seaweeds,  the  fructification 
consisting  of  stalked,  eight-celled  oospprangos  and 
many-celled  antheridia  arranged  in  sori  on  the  sur- 
face. (Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

IF  In  Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom  Cutleriaceee  is 
not  recognized  as  a  family,  Cutleria  being  placed 
under  the  order  Fucaceae,  the  sub-order  Halygere», 
and  the  tribe  or  family  Dictyotideo. 

cut  -ler-y1,  s.    [Fr.  coutcllerie,'] 

1.  The  business  or  trade  of  a  cutler. 

If  The  art  of  manufacturing  cutlery  is  one  of 
great  antiquity.  It  is  not  known  when  it  was  com- 
menced. [STEEL.] 

2.  Edged  instruments  or  tools. 

"...  laws  fixing  the  price  of  cutlery  or  of  broad- 
cloth."— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

Ciit  -let,  s.  [Fr.  cotelette;  O.  Fr.  costelette=& 
little  rib  or  side ;  a  double  dimin.  from  O.  Fr.  coste ; 
Fr.  cote;  Lat.  costa—a  side,  a  rib.]  A  small  piece  of 
meat,  generally  from  the  loin  or  neck,  cut  for  cook- 
ing. 

"  So  mutton  cutlets,  prime  of  meat."—  Swift. 

cu  -tosje,  s.    [Lat.  c«fi$=skin.] 

Chem. :  Cutin,  a  kind  of  cellulose  forming  the  fine 
transparent  membrane  which  covers  the  exposed 
parts  of  vegetables.  It  is  insoluble  in  sulphuric 
acid,  but  dissolves  in  dilute  solutions  of  carbonate 
of  potassium  and  sodium '.with  nitric  acid  it  yields 
suberic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  copper.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

ciit-piirse,  *ciitt-purs,   *kitte-pors,  s.  &  a. 

[Eng.  cut,  and  purse.] 

A.  As  subst.   (Orig.) :   One  who  stole  purses  by 
cutting  the  string  or  ribbon  by  which  they  were 
fastened  to  the  girdle;  a  highwayman,  a  robber, a 
thief.    (Shakesp. :  King  Lear^  iii.  3.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Thieving,  robbing,  dishonest. 
"Away,  you  cut-purse  rascal!"— Shakesp..    Henry   IV.t 

Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

cut'-ta-ble,  a.  [Eug.  cut;  -able.]  Capable  of, 
or  fit  for  being  cut. 

"...  consume  all  the  euttable  grass  of  the  nearest 
field,  .  .  ."—Maxwell:  Sel,  Trans.,  p.  204. 

*ciit  -ted,  *cut-tit,  a.    [Eng.  cut;  •ed.'} 

I.  Lit. :  Cut,  slashed. 

"  His  wiif  walked  hym  with,  with  a  long  gode 
In  a  cuttede  cote  cutted  ful  heyghe." 

Piers  Plowman;  Crede. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Abrupt. 

"A  pathetic  and  cutted  kind  of  speech,  signifying  that 
his  heart  was  so  boldened,  that  his  tongue  wald  not  seme 
him  to  express  the  mater." — Bruce.-  Eleven  Serm. 

2.  Laconic,  sharp. 

*cut -ted-lf ,  *cut  -ted-Ue,   *cut-tet-lie,  adv. 

[Eng.  cutted;  -/«.] 

1.  With  rapid  out  jerking  motion. 

"  The  fiery  dragon  flew  on  hie, 
Out  throw  the  skies,  richt  cttttetlie." 

Burel;   Watson's  Coll.,  ii.  24. 

2.  Abruptly. 

3.  Laconically,  sharply. 


"The  moderator  cuttediy    . 
Baillie:  Letters,  i.  104. 


answered, 


"Sir  William  might  just  stitch  your  auld       Cutlas. 
barony  to  her  gown  sleeve,  and  hp  would  sune 
cuitle  another  out  o'  somebody  else,    .    .    ." — Scott;  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xiv. 


4.  Briefly,  shortly,  concisely. 

"...  certes  vnder  the  persones  &  names  of  the  apos- 
tles, they  cannot  be  reported,  but  both  coldly  and  cut- 
tedly."  —  Cdall:  Pref.  of  Erasmus. 

ciit  -tee,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Weaving :  The  box  to  hold  the  quills  in  a  weaver's 
loom. 


btfil,     \>6f;     p6ut,    JiSwl;     cat,     ?ell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  -  zhfin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  s=  bel,      del. 


cutter 

cut  -ter,  .s.  &  «.    [Eng.  cut;  -#T.] 

.A.  As  substantive; 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  or  that  which  cuts. 
*2.  Spec. :  A  sculptor. 

*3.  A  bravo,  a  cut-throat. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agriculture: 

(1)  An  implement  or  machine  for  cutting  feed, 
such,  as  a  straw-cutter,  a  root-cutter,  &c.    (Knight.) 

(2)  That  portion  of  a  mower  or  reaper  which 
.actually  severs  the  stalk.    The  varieties  are  numer- 
ous, but  the  general  verdict  of  approval  has  been 
Driven  to  what  may  be  called  the  saw — a  term  which 
describes  generally  a  device  consisting  of  project- 
ing tooth  or  sections  affixed  to  a  bar  and  recipro- 
cated longitudinally  of  the  latter.    (Knight.) 

2.  Anat.:  A  fore-tooth,  an  incisor. 

"The  molares,  or  grinders,  are  behind,  .  .  .  and 
the  cutters  bwfore,  that  they  may  be  ready  to  cut  off  a 
morsel  from  any  Holid  food,  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
grinders." — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

3.  Build.:  A    soft   brick    adapted    to  be   rubbed 
down  to  the  required  shape  for  ornamental  brick- 
work or  arches. 

4.  Engraving:  A  burin,  an  engraver's  tool;  as  a 
tint-cutter. 

5.  Mechanics: 

(1)  A  revolving  cutting-tool  of  a  gear-cutter,  a 
-planing-machine,  &c.    [('UTTER-HEAD.] 

(2)  An  upright  chisel  on  an  anvil ;  a  hack-iron. 

(3)  The  router  or  scorper  portion  of  the  center- 
bit,  which  removes  the  portion  circumscribed  by 
tho  nicker. 

(4)  A  file-chisel.    (Knight.) 

6.  Nautical: 

[1)  A  vessel  with  one  mast,  having  fore  and  aft 
sails.    The  spars  are  a  mast,  boom,  gaff  and  bow- 
sprit.   Cutters 

-are  usually 
email,  but  the 
fa  uc  y  has 
so  m  e  t  im  es 
been  to  make 
them  as  largo 
as  -Id )  tons  and 
28  guns.  They 
are  either 
-clincher  or 
marvel  build ; 
have  no  jib- 
stay,  the  jib 
.hoisting  and 
hanging  by 
the  halyards 
alone.  A  cutter 
carries  a  fore 
and  aft  main- 
sail, gaff -top-  Cutter, 
sail,  stay,  foresail,  and  jib. 

(2)  A  boat  smaller  than  a  barge,  and  pulling  from 
four  to  eight  oars.    It  is  from  22  to  30  feet  long,  and 
has  a  beam  equal  to  '29  to  '25  of   its  length.    A 
number  are  required  for  tho  miscellaneous  pur- 
poses of  a  large  ship,  and  are  known  as  first,  second, 
2kc.j  cutters.    (Knight.) 

*7.  O.  Eng.  Law;  An  officer  in  the  Exchequer  that 
provides  wood  for  the  tallies,  and  cuts  the  sum 
paid  upon  them ;  and  then  casts  the  same  into  the 
court  to  be  written  upon.  (Cowel.) 

8.  Shooting:  A  wad-punch. 

9.  Vehicles;  A  one-horse  sleigh. 

10.  Mining:  A  crack  or  fissure  cutting  across  or 
Intersecting  tho  strata. 

11.  Mineral.:  A  crack  in  a   crystal   or  precious 
stone :  a  flaw. 

12.  Shoe-making:  A  peg-cutter,  or  float. 

13.  Tailoring:  A  person  who  cuts  out  the  cloth  for 
garments  according  to  measurement  taken. 

14.  Lapid.;  One  who  cuts  and  polishes  gems. 

"...  a  skillful  cutter  of  diamonds  and  polisher  of 
g'-nis.  .  .  ."—Boyle:  Works,  v.  36. 

II  Cutter  of  the  tallies:  f  II.  7.] 

B.  As  adjective:    (See  compounds  infra.) 

cutter-bar,  s. 

1.  Boring-machinery:  A  bar  supported  between 
lath-centers  or  otherwise  in  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
to  bo  bored,  and  carrying  tho  cutting-tool.  By  vari- 
ous modifica- 
tions having 
the  same  ob- 
ject in  view, 
the  tool- 
stock,  cutter- 
bar,  or  cylin- 
der may  be 
moved,  so  as 
to  cause  the  tool  to  pass  around  inside  the  cylinder 
or  conversely,  and  also  cause  it  to  traverse  from 
end  to  end.  [BOEING-MACHINE.] 


Cutter-bar, 
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2.  Harvester:  A  bar,  usually  reciprocating  longi- 
tudinally, and  having  attached  to  it  the  triangular 
knives  or  sickles,  which  slip  to  and  fro  in  the  slots 
of  the  fingers,  and  cut  the  grain  or  grass  as  the 
machine  progresses.  The  bar  carrying  the  fingers 
is  the  finger-bar.  (Knight.) 

CUtter-grinder,  s.  A  grindstone  or  emery-wheel 
specially  constructed  for  grinding  tin;  sections  of 
the  cutter-bars  of  reaping  and  mowing  machines. 
(Knight.) 

cutter-head,  *.  A  rotating  head,  either  dressed 
and  ground  to  form  a  cutter,  or  having  means  for 
the  attaching  of  bite  or  blades  thereto. 

*CUtter-Off,  ff.  One  who  destroys  or  exterminates. 
"Thecutter-off  of  Nature's  wit." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

cutter-stock,  s.  A  head  or  holder  in  which  a 
cutting  blade  is  fastened  for  use.  (Knight.) 

cut  -tie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  Black  Guille- 
mot. 

"...  I  observed  several  Black  Guillemots,  Colymbus 
Grylle,  which  the  boatman  called  cutties." — Fleming: 
Tunr  in  Arran, 

ciit'-tlng,  *cutt-ynge,  *kit-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.&s. 
[CUT,  v.] 

A.  As pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I,  Lit.;  Penetrating  or  dividing  by  means  of  a 
sharp  or  edged  instrument ;  serving  to  cut ;  sharp- 
edged. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Wounding  the   feelings   deeply;    bitter,  acri- 
monious, sarcastic,  biting. 

"...  reprimanded  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench  in 
the  most  cutting  terms." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  vi. 

2.  Underselling;  selling  at  a  very  small  profit  in 
order  to  cut  out  competition. 

*3.  Thieving,  cheating. 

"  Wherefore  have  I  such  a  companie  of  cutting  knaves 
to  wait  upon  me?" — Greene:  Friar  Bacon,  v. 

C.  As  substantive ; 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  dividing  or  separating  with  a  sharp- 
edged  instrument ;  the  act  of  wounding  or  incising ; 
the  act  of  mowing,  reaping,  or  trimming. 

"  This  kitting  awei  is  clepid  circumcisioun." — Wycliffe: 
Select  Works,  i.  335. 

(2)  A  wound,  an  incision,  a  cut. 

"Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the 
dead,  .  .  ." — Leviticus  xix.  28. 

(3)  A  piece  or  portion  cut  off.    [II.  1.] 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  caper,  a  prank. 

(2)  The  act  of  passing  a  person  by  without  an 
acknowledgment. 

*(3)  A  fashioning,  contriving,  or  adapting. 
"To  prove  at  last  my  main  intent 
Needs  no  expense  of  argument, 
No  cutting  and  contriving." 

Cthnper:  Friendship. 

(41  A  wounding  deeply  in  the  feelings. 
(5)  A  sudden  moving  away  or  departure. 
II.  Technically ; 

1.  Gardening:  A  slip  or  portion  of  a  plant  from 
which  a  new  individual  is  propagated  wnen  placed 
in  the  earth. 

"Many  are  propagated  above  ground  by  slips  or  cut- 
tings."—Rag. 

2.  Manage:  The  action  of  a  horso  whon  he  strikos 
the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  fetlock  joint  with 
his  hoof  while  traveling. 

3.  Civil  Engin. :  An  excavation  for  the  purpose  of 
a  road,  railroad,  or  canal.    When  the  earth  is  not 
required  for  a  filler  embankment,  it  iscalled  waste. 
When  the  sides  are  not  secure,  sufficient  slope  must 
be  allowed  or  retaining-walls  constructed.    These 
walls  batter  toward  the  bank  in  order  to  withstand 
the  thrust.     [BATTER,  BREAST-WALL,,  RETAINING- 

WALL.] 

4.  Mining :  A  poor  quality  of  ore  mixed  with  that 
which  is  better. 

5.  Games; 

(1)  CardKi  The  act  of  making  a  cut  of  a  pack  of 
cards. 

(2)  Cricket:  The  act  of  making  a  cut. 

6.  Metal.   (PL) :   The  larger  and   lighter  refuse 
which  is  detained  by  the  sieve  in  the  hotching-tub, 
or  hutch.    (Knight.) 

7.  Paint.:  The  laying  ono  strong,  lively  color  on 
another  without  any  shade  or  softening. 

cutting -board,  s.  A  board  for  the  bench  or  lap, 
in  cutting  out  leather  or  cloth  for  clothing. 

cutting-box,  s. 

Agric.;  A  machine  for  cutting  hay,  straw,  or  corn- 
stalk into  short  feed,  [STRAW-CUTTER.] 


cuttingly 

cutting-compass,  s.  A  compass,  one  of  whose 
logs  is  a  cutter,  to  make  washers,  wads,  and  circular 
dUk.-  of  paper  for  other  uses. 

cutting-down,  pr.  par.  &  s. 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  cutting  away  from  the  main 
body. 

2.  Fig.  ;   The   act    of   reducing,    retrenching,   or 
compressing. 

(1)  Cutting-downline: 

Shipbuilding:  A  curved  line  on  the  sheer-plan, 
which  touches  the  lowest  part  of  the  inner  surface 
of  each  of  the  frames.  It  determines  the  depth  of 
the  floor-timbers  and  the  height  of  the  dead-wood 
fore  and  aft. 

(2)  Cutting-down  staff  : 

Shipbuilding:  A  rod  having  marked  upon  it  the 
height  of  the  cutting-down  line  above  the  keel  at 
the  several  frames. 

cutting-engine,  s. 

Silk-machinery:  A  machine  in  which  refuse  or 
floss  silk—  the  fibers  having  been  previously  disen- 
tangled, straightened,  and  laid  parallel  by  the 
Hackle,  Filling-engine,  and  Drawing-frame  (q.  v.)  — 
are  cut  into  lengths  of  about  one  and  a  quarter 
inches,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  treated  as  a 
staple  by  the  carding-machine  and  the  machines 
which  follow  in  the  cotton  process,  bringing  the 
fiber  to  a  sliver,  a  roving,  and  a  thread,  .suitable  for 
weaving.  The  cutting-engine  has  feed-rollers  and 
an  intermittingly  acting  knife,  somewhat  similar  to 
a  chaff  or  tobacco  cutter. 

cutting-file,  s.  The  toothed  cutter  of  a  gear- 
cutting  engine. 

CUtting-gauge,  s.  A  tool  having  a  lancet-shaped 
knife  (one  or  two)  and  a  movable  fence  by  which  the 
distance  of  the  knife  from  the  edge  of  the  board  is 
adjusted.  It  is  used  for  cutting  veneers  and  thin 
wood, 

cutting-  line,  s. 

Printing:  Aline  made  by  printers  on  a  sheet  to 
mark  the  off  -cut  ;  that  which  is  cut  off  the  printed 
sheet,  folded  separately,  and  set  into  the  other 
folded  portion. 

cutting-machine,  s. 

1.  A  machine  for  reducing  the  length  of  staple  of 
flax.    [BREAKING-MACHINE.] 

2.  A  machine  for  cutting  out  garments.  A  recipro- 
cating: vertical  knife  works  in  a  slot  of  the  table 
which  supports  the  pile  of  cloth  to  be  cut.    The 
cloth  is  fed  by  the  attendant  so  as  to  bring  the  line 
marked  on  the  upper  layer  in  lino  with  the  knife. 

cutting-nippers,  s.  A  pair  of  pliers  the  jaws  of 
which  are  sharp  ana  come  in  exact  apposition.  The 
cutters  are  sometimes  on  the  face  of  the  jaws  and 
sometimes  on  the  side.  (Knight.) 

CUtting-OUt,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fr  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  separating  from  the 


main  body  by  cutting. 

2.  Tech.:  The 
cutting. 


. 

act  of   fashioning  or  shaping  by 


3.  Naut.:  The  act  of  capturing  a  ship  in  harbor. 
[GUT,  v.  C.  5  (iv.)  (2).]  Also  as  adj.  in  such  a 
phrase  as  a  cutting-out  expedition. 

If  Cutting-out  machine:  A  machine  by  which 
planchets  for  coins,  or  blanks  for  other  purposes, 
are  cut  from  ribbons  of  metal.  [CUTTING-PRESS.] 

cutting-plane,    s.      A    carpenter's   smoothing- 
plane. 
cutting-press,  s. 

1.  A  screw-press  for  cutting  planchets  of  metal 
from  strips.    It  has  a  cast-iron  frame  fixed  on  a 
stone  basement. 

2.  A    bookbinder's  press  for  holding  a  pack  of 
folded  sheets  while  the  book  is  sawed  previous  to 
sewing,  or  for  holding  the  sewed  book   for   edge- 
cutting-    The  screws  pass  through  the  side-pieces, 
which  are  steadied  by  sliding-guidos.     The  pack 
may  now  be  plowed  or  saw-cut  on  the  back  for  the 
twines  to  which  the  sheets  are  sewed. 

cutting-shoe,  s.  A  horseshoe  with  nails  on  only 
one  side,  for  horses  that  cutor  interfere.  A  feather- 
edge  shoe. 

cutting-thrust,  s.  A  tool  like  a  cutting-gauge, 
employed  in  grooving  the  sides  of  boxes.  &c.  It 
has  a  routing-cutter  in  a  stock,  and  an  adjustable 
sliding-head  which  forms  a  gauge  for  distance  fro«i 
the  guide-edge  of  the  board. 

cut-tlng-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  cutting;  -ly.']  In  a 
cutting  manner. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wgt,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   gfl,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     ciir,    rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     a,    €9  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


cuttle 

Cut -tie  (1),  s.&a.  [A.  S.  cudele=a  cuttle-fish; 
Ger.  kuttel(fisch) ,  But.  kuttel(visch).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  cuttle-fish  (q.  v.). 

"It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  blood  of  all  birds,  and 
beasts,  and  fishes  should  be  of  a  red  color,  and  only  the 
blood  of  the  cuttle  should  be  as  black  as  ink." — Bucun. 

*2.  Fig. :  One  who  blackens  the  character  of 
others;  a  slanderer.  (Referring  to  the  inky  fluid 
which  the  cuttle-fish  throws  out.) 

" .  .  I'll  thrust  my  knife  into  your  moldy  chaps, 
if  you  play  the  saucy  cuttle  with  me." — Shukesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  ft.  11.,  ii.  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  animal  alluded  to 
under  A.    (See  the  first  compound.) 

cuttle-bone,  s. 

1.  Zool.:  The  calcareous  shell  which  constitutes 
the  external  and  only  skeleton  in  the  cuttle-fish  or 
cuttle-fishes.    It  consists  of   a   broad   laminated 
plate,  terminated  behind  in  a  hollow  imperfectly 
chambered  apex  called  the  mucro.    Another  name 
for  it  is  the  sepiastaire. 

2.  Manuf.:   The    cuttle-bone   was   formerly  cm- 
ployed  as  an  antacid  by  apothecaries ;  it  is  now  in 
use  only  as  pounce,   or   in   casting   counterfeits. 
(S.  P.  Woodward.) 

cuttle-fish,  g. 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  A  cephalopod  mollusk,  Sepia  offlcinalis.    It 
has  an  oblong  body,  with  lateral  fins  as  long  as 
itself,  and  ten  arms,  each  with  four  rows  of  suckers. 
For  its  internal  shell  see  CUTTLE-BONE. 

"  He  that  uses  many  words  for  the  explaining  any  sub- 
ject doth,  like  the  cuttle-flsh,  hide  himself  for  the  most 
part  in  his  own  ink." — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

(2)  As  the  singular  corresponding  to  any  of  the 
series  given  under  2  PI. 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  The  cephalopods  of  the  genus  Sepia. 

(2)  The  family  Sepiadee. 

(3j  The  cephalopoda  in  general. 

*cut'-tle  (2),  s.  [Lat.  cultellus=&  knife.]  A 
knife,  a  dagger. 

"...  dismembering  himselfe  with  a  sharp  cuttle  in 
her  presence." — Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

Cut-t6e  ,  ciit-t6o  ,  s.  [Fr.  couteau=&  knife.]  A 
large  knife. 

CUttOO-plate,  s.  A  hood  above  the  nave  or  hub 
of  a  vehicle,  to  prevent  the  street  mud  from  falling 
upon  the  axle  and  becoming  ground  in  between  the 
axle-box  and  spindle.  Otherwise  called  a  dirt- 
board,  or  round  robbin.  It  is  attached  to  the  axle 
or  bolster. 

cut'-tjf,  cut-tie,  a.  &  8.  [Gael.  cutacft=short, 
bob-tailed;  cutaich=to  shorten,  dock.]  [CcT,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Short. 

"  He  gae  to  me  a  cuttie  knife, 
And  bade  me  keep  it  as  my  life." 

Remains  ofNlthsdale  Song,  p.  208. 

2.  Fig. :  Testy,  hasty,  hot-tempered. 

B.  -4s  substantive  : 

1.  A  popgun. 

2.  A  short  spoon.    [Gael.  cutag=&  short  spoon.] 
[CUTTY-SPOON.] 

"  It  is  better  to  sup  withaeutttf  than  want  a  spoon.''  — 
Ramsay:  S.  Prov.,  p.  44. 

3.  A  short  tobacco-pipe. 

"I'm  no  sae  scant  of  clean  pipes,  as  to  blaw  with  a  brunt 
cutty." — Ramsay:  S.  Prov.,  p.  40. 

4.  A  short  stump  of  a  girl. 

5.  A  hare. 

"  Lepus  timidus.  Common  Hare. — S.  Maukin,  Cuttie." — 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  July,  1819,  p.  607. 

cutty-brown,  s.  Apparently  a  designation  ap- 
plied to  a  brown  horse  that  is  crop-eared,  or  per- 
haps docked  in  the  tail.  (Jamieson.) 

"  I  scoured  awa  to  Edinborow-town, 
And  my  cutty-brown  together." 

Herd.-  Coll.,  ii.  220. 

cutty-free,  a.    Able  to  take  one's  food;  free  to 
handle  the  spoon.    A  person  is  said  to  be  cutty-free, 
who,  although  he  pretends  to  be  ailing,  yet  retains 
his  stomach.    (Jamieson.) 
cutty-gun,  s.    A  short  tobacco-pipe. 
"  But  wha  cam  in  to  heese  our  hope, 
But  Andro  wi'  his  cutty-gun  r' 

Old  Song,  Andro,  ttc. 

cutty-pipe,  s.    A  short  pipe. 

" .  .  .  they  overtook  a  sharp-looking  lad,  with  a  short 
bit  of  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  at  once  slipped  the  cutty- 
pipe  into  a  side  pocket." — Rev.  J.  W.  Warter:  The  Sea- 
board and  the  Damn  (1860),  vol.  ii.,  p.  14. 

cutty-quean,  s. 

1.  A  worthless  woman. 

2.  Ludicrously  applied  to  a  wren. 

"  Then  Robin  turn'd  him  round  about, 

E'en  like  a  little  king; 
Go,  pack  ye  out  at  my  chamber  door, 
Ye  little  cutty-quean."— Berd:  Coll.,  ii.  167. 
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cutty-rung,  s.  A  crupper  used  fora  horse  that 
bears  a  pack-saddle,  formed  by  a  short  piece  of 
wood  fixed  to  the  saddle  at  each  end  by  a  cord. 
(Jamiesun.) 

cutty-spoon,  s.  A  horn  spoon  with  a  short 
handle. 

"  If  ye  dinna  eat  instantly,  and  put  some  saul  in  ye,  by 
the  bread  and  the  salt,  I'll  put  it  down  your  throat  wi'  the 
ciitty-8]iuon." — Ucutt:  Guy  bannering,  ch.  ilvi. 

cutty-stool,  8. 

1.  A  low  stool. 

2.  The  stool  of   repentance,  on  which  offenders 
were  seated  in  church,  now  disused. 

"  The  cutty-stool  is  a  kind  of  a  pillory  in  a  church, 
erected  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  have  transgressed 
in  the  article  of  chastity,  and,  on  that  account,  are  liable 
to  the  censures  of  the  church." — Sir  J.  Sinclair,  p.  226. 

cutty-stoup,  cuttie-stoup,  s.    A  pewter  vessel 
holding  the  eighth  part  of  a  chopiu  or  quart. 
"  The  c.uttle-fttouv  bit  bauds  a  soup, 
Gae  fetch  the  Hawick  gill  O." — Burns. 

cut  -wal,  s.  [Hind.,  Mahratta,  &c.]  The  chief 
officer  of  police  in  an  Indian  town.  (Anglo- 
Indian.) 

ciit-wld  -die,  cut-w&d'-dle,  s.  [Eng.  cut,  and 
tvuddie,  a  dim.  of  toood.] 

1.  The  piece  of  wood  oy  which  a  harrow  is  fas- 
toned  to  the  yoke. 

2.  (PI.'):  The  links  which  join  the  swingle-trees  to 
the  beam  iu  a  plow. 

cut'  w5rm,  s.  [Eng.  cut,  and  worm.]  A  small 
white  grub,  which  destroys  coleworts  and  other 
vegetables  of  this  kind,  by  cutting  through  the 
stem  near  the  roots. 

CU-v5tte  ,  8.    [Fr.,  dim.  of  cuve=a  vat.] 

1.  Gloss-making :  A  basin  for  receiving  the  melted 
glass  after  it  is  refined,  and  decanting  it  on  to  the 
table  to  be  rolled  into  a  plate.     The  cuvettes  stand 
in  openings  in  the  sidesof  the  furnace,  and  are  filled 
with  melted  glass  from  the  pots  by  means  of  iron 
ladles.    The  material  remains  sixteen  hours  in  the 
pots  and  sixteen  in  the  cuvettes.    In  casting,  the 
cuvette  is  lifted  by  means  of  gripping-tongs,  chains, 
and  a  crane,  and  the  contents  are  poured  upon  the 
casting-table. 

"The  glass  is  transferred  from  the  melting-pot  to  a 
large  vessel  called  the  cuvette,  and  allowed  to  remain  some 
hours  in  the  furnace." — Tlmbs:  Glass-making,  in  Casscll's 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  339. 

2.  Fort.:  A  ditch  in  the  main  ditch.    (Knight.') 

CU-vI-er'-a,  s.  [From  Georges  Cuvier, ultimately 
Baron  Cuvier.  born  August  23, 1769,  in  France,  but 
of  a  Swiss  father.  He  himself  was  of  the  Protest- 
ant faith.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he,  in  1795, 
became  assistant  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in 
Paris,  in  the  same  year  lectured  on  comparative 
anatomy,  became  in  1796  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  French  Institute  formed  that  year,  iu  1798  pub- 
lished his  first  work  on  animals,  and  in  1800  became 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  College  de 
France.  The  same  year  he  published  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  Comparative  Anatomy,  the  three 
following  ones  in  1805.  After  receiving  many  honors 
and  offices,  and  rendering  science  good  service,  he 
in  1817  published  the  second  editionof  his  Ossemens 
Fossiles,  his  first  publication  on  the  subject  having 
appeared  in  1798.  In  1817  he  published  his  Eegne 
Animal  (Animal  Kingdom),  which  revolutionized 
zoological  classification,  and  has  even  yet  been 
superseded  only  in  details.  Ho  died  in  1830.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Pteropoda  with  a  cylindrical 
transparent  shell,  the  animals  with  simple  narrow 
fins.  Four  recent  species  are  known,  from  the 
Atlantic,  India,  and  Australia,  and  four  fossil,  the 
latter  from  the  Miocene. 

CW. 

IT  For  words  beginning  with  cut  see  qu. 

CWt.,  s.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of  hundred- 
weight,  o.  being  the  symbol  for  Lat.  ceiiru»i=a  hun- 
dred ;  wt.  a  contraction  of  Eng.  weight. 

-cy,  an  affix  forming  abstract  nouns  of  state,  an 
Eng.  adaptation  of  Lat.  -tia  (really  a  compound 
affix  formed  by  adding  the  abstract  noun  ending 
-ia.  to  adj.  and  particip.  stems  in  -t,  -nt,  as  in/a-, 
infa-nt-,  infa-nt-ia,  infa-n-cy;  lega-,  lega-t-us,  lega- 
t-ta,  lega-cy). 

cy. 

Cltem. :  A  symbol  sometimes  usedinsteadof  (CN)' 
for  the  monad  radical  of  cyanogen  (CN)2  . 

9y-am-e  llde,  s.  [Eng.  cy(anic),  and  am(m)e- 
lide  (q.  v.).l 

Chem.:  (CNHO)x.  A  white  porcelain-like  mass 
formed  in  the  preparation  of  cyanic  acid,  CNHO. 
It  is  polymeric  of  cyanic  acid,  and  is  also  formed 
when  equivalents  of  phosphoric  anhydride  and  urea 
are  distilled  at  40%  Also  formed  when  cyanic  acid 
is  cooled  to  0% 


cyanate 

9y-am-eT-iir-ate,  s.    [Eng.  cyamclur(ic)  ; 

Chem.  :  A  s  alt  of  cyameluric  acid. 

9y-am-el-ttr'-Ic,  «.    [Eng.  cya(nic), 
and  uric  (q.  v.).]    A  word  occurring  only  in  the 
subjoined  compound. 

cyameluric  acid,  s. 


Chemistry,  :  C6H3N7O3,  or 


a  tribasio 


5  O3",  ; 

acid  prepared  by  boiling  mellone  with  caustic  pot- 
ash. The  free  acid  is  obtained  from  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassium  cyamelurate  by  adding 
hydrochloric  acid.  Cyamoluric  acid  is  a  white 
crystalline  powder,  winch  when  heated  gives  off 
vapors  of  cyanic  acid,  and  leaves  a  yellow  residue 
of  mellone. 

9y-am  -I-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyam(us),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida;.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order  Lsemodi- 
poda.  The  species  are  called  Whale-lice.  The  head 
is  small,  the  body  broad,  the  first  pair  of  legs  very 
small,  the  second,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  legs  very 
powerful,  the  third  and  fourth  converted  into- 
branchial  vesicles.  [CiAMTJS.] 

9y-am'-i-um,  s.  [Latin  cyam(us)  [CiAMBs], 
-i  connective,  and  neut.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -«m.l 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  follicle  resembling  a  leg«me. 
(Treat,  of  Bot.) 

9y-a-mus,  s.  [Lat.  cyamos;  Gr.  kyamos=(l)  a 
bean,  (2)  the  Egyptian  bean  (Xelumbium  speci- 
ositm).] 

1.  Hot.:   A  genus  of  Nelumbiacew,   now  made 
simply  a  synonym  of  Nelumbium. 

2.  ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cyain- 
idee  (q.  v.).    Cyamus  balcenarum,  or  C.  ceti,  is  the 
common  whale-louse. 

9y-an-,  9^-an-o-,  pref 

Chem. :  Denotes  that  the  compound  contains  the 
radical  CN'. 

9y-a-nse -a, «.    [CYANEA.] 

9y-an -a-mlde,  s.     [Eng.  cyan(ogen) ;  -amide.  J 
Chemistry:  Carbo-diimide, CN'NH2,  or  C  |  jjjj_ 

Obtained  by  passing  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen 
into  a  M  >lut  ion  of  ammonia  gas  in  anhydrous  ether, 
ammonium  chloride  separating  out,  and  the  ethe- 
real solution,  evaporating  in  a  water  bath,  yields 
pure  cyanamide :  also  by  the  action  of  dry  COg- 
on  sodamide,  NH^Na,  or  by  adding  mercuric  ox- 
ide, HgO,  to  a  cold  solution  of  thio-carbamide, 
CS(NH-))2.  It  forms  colorless  deliquescent  crystals, 
melting  at  40%  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  it  is  con- 
verted slowly  into  ammonia  and  methylamine, 
NH2*CH3,  by  sulphuric  acid  partly  into  ammelide 
and  also  into  urea  CO(NH2J2.  When  H2S  is  passed 
into  a  solution  of  cyanamide  in  anhydrous  ether, 
thio-carbamide  is  precipitated.  By  heating  cyana- 
mide with  ammonium  chloride  in  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, guanidine  hydrochlorate  is  formed.  When 
cyanamide  is  heated  with  water  or  dilute  alkalies,  or 
when  heated  alone  to  150%  it  yields  dicyan-diamide. 
Cyanamide  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  CN2Ago,  with 
silver  nitrate,  and  dark  brown  precipitate,  CN2Cu, 
with  cupric  salts. 
9y-an-ate,  s.  [Eng.  cyan(ogen) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  cyanic  acid.  Metallic  cyanates 
can  occur  in  two  modifications :  Normal  cyanates, 
as  potassium  normal  cyanate,  N — C — 0 — K.  and  Iso- 
cyanates, as  potassium  isocyanate,  O=C=N — K. 
Nearly  all  the  cyanates  at  present  known  are  prob- 
ably isocyanates. 

IT  (1)  Cyanate  of  ammonium: 

Chem.:  CNO'NH4  is  formed  when  the  vapor  of 
cyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  dry  ammonia  gas.  It  is 
a  white  crystalline  substance  soluble  iu  water,  the 
solution  giving  off  CO2  when  an  acid  is  added,  and 
NHa  on  the  addition  of  caustic  potash.  If  the 
aqueous  solution  of  cyauato  of  potassium  is  boiled, 

it  is  converted  into  urea  ^O<jjjj^' 

IT  This  was  the  first  synthesis  of  "an  organic  sub- 
stance. 

(2)  Cyanate  of  potassium : 

Chem. :  CONK,  the  ordinary  potassium  cyanate  is 
an  isocyanate,  CO'NK.  It  is  prepared  by  fusing 
potassium  cyanide,  KC'N,  in  a  crucible  and  adding 
plumbic  oxide,  PbO,  till  it  is  no  longer  reduced ; 
the  fused  cyanate  of  potassium  is  then  decanted 
off,  and  purified  by  crystallization  from  boiling 
alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling  in  deli- 
quescent colorless  plates.  Cyanate  of  potassium  is 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  thus,  2CONK4- 
2H2O+2H2Sp4=(NH4)2Sp4+K2S04+2CO2,  a  very 
small  quantity  of  cyanic  acid  escaping.  Cyanate 
of  potassium  exposed  to  moist  air  gives  off  ammo- 
nia, and  is  gradually  converted  into  potassium 
bicarbonate.  Heated  in  a  closed  crucible  with 
charcoal  it  is  reduced  to  potassium  cyanide. 


WS11,    1)67;     p6ut,    JiSwl;    cat,     96!!,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  £ 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


cyanea 

jy-a-ne  -a,  cy-a-na  -a,  s.  [Lat.  cyaneius;  Gr. 
A^/oH^os^dark  blue.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  ot  Cceleuterata  (Radiata),  sub- 
class Lucernarida,  order  Pelagidee.  Cyancea  capil- 
lata  is  common 
on  the  British 
coasts;  it  is  about 
a  foot  across.  It 
sometimes  comes 
in  contact  with 
bathers,  and, 
swimming  away, 
leaves  its  arms,' 
which  have  sting- 
ing qualities, 
fixed  in  their 
bodies.  The  um- 
brella of  C.  arc- 
tica  has  in  one 
case  been  found 
seven  feet  in  di-  Cyanea. 

anu'ter. 

*cy-an'-6-an,  a.  [Gr.  fcyano«=dark  blue.]  Of  an 
azure  color. 

9y-an  -e-ous,  a.    [Lat.  cyaneus;  Gr.  kj/aneos= 
dark  blue,  glossy  blue.] 
Xat.  Science :  Of  a  clear  bright  blue  color. 

C.y-an'-Sth-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  cyan(ogen) ;  eth(yl) , 
-itie.] 

Chem. :  CaHisNs.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  me- 
tallic sodium  on  ethyl-cyanide,  C2Hs'CN.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  white  plates,  which  melt  at  189°,  and 
boils  at  280°. 

cy-an'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  kyanos=&  dark  blue  substance, 
and  Eng.,  <tc.,  suff.  -ic.]  Dark  blue ;  pertaining  to 
that  color. 

cyanic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:    CON'H,  probably   O=C=XH,   or   N    ^ 

isocyanic  acid,  carbimide.  Obtained  by  heating  in 
a  sealed  bent  tube  cyanuric  acid,  CjHsNaOa,  the 
other  limb  of  the  tube  being  kept  cold  by  ice. 
Cyanic  acid  condenses  as  a  colorless  volatile  liquid 
having  a  pungent  irritating  odor ;  it  attacks  the 
skin;  when  kept  it  changes  into  the  polymeric 
porcelain-like  substance,  cyamelid.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  cyanic  acid  decomposes,  forming  car- 
bonic dioxide  and  ammonia ;  also  by  a  secondary 
re-action  urea  is  formed,  the  result  being  thus  ex- 
pressed, CO-NH+H2O=CO2+NH3  and  CO'NH+NH3 

=  CO<^j  §;,  urea.  Cyanic  acid  is  monobasic ;  cyan- 
ates  of  lead,  mercury  and  silver  are  insoluble  in 
cold  water ;  cyanate  of  barium  is  soluble. 

cyanic  ethers,  s.pl. 

Chem.:  Two  isomeric  modifications.  (1)  Normal, 
as  methyl  cyanate,  (N— C)— O— CHS.  Obtained  by 
the  action  of  gaseous  cyanogen  chloride  on  sodium 
alcohols.  They  are  colorless  oily  liquids,  decom- 
posed by  dilute  alkalies  into  cyanate  and  the  cor- 
responding alcohol.  (2)  Iso,  or  carbimides,  O=C= 
J{— CH3,  methyl  isocyanate.  Obtained  by  distilling 
a  dry  mixture  of  potassium  isocyanate  and  methyl 
sulphate;  it  boils  at  60'.  Heated  with  a  strong 
solution  of  potash  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  CO2 
and  methylamine,  NH/CHs.  Corresponding  ethyl 
compounds  are  known. 

cyanic  series,  s. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  De  Candolle  to  the 
series  of  colors  of  wnich  the  typical  one  is  blue.  In- 
1825,  Messrs.  Schtlbbler  and  Funk  published  a 
memoir  at  Tubingen  upon  the  color  of  flowers, 
dividing  them  into  two  great  series :  (1)  Those  which 
have  yellow  for  their  type,  and  which  are  capable 
of  passing  into  red  or  white  but  never  into  blue ; 
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and  the  mixture  is  rendered  acid  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  blue  color  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron 
being  formed.  If  the  liquid  containing  a  cyanide 
be  made  acid  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  then  a  little  yellow  ammonium  sulphide 
be  added,  and  the  liquid  gently  evaporated  till  the 
excess  of  sulphide  is  volatilized,  the  residue  will 
give  a  red  color  when  a  few  drops  of  tincture  iron 
are  added.  Cyanides  give  a  curdy  white  precipi- 
tate with  silver  nitrate,  which  is  insoluble  iu  cold 
nitric  acid,  the  dry  precipitate,  Ag(CN)',  when 
heated  in  a  small  glass  tube,  giving  off  cyanogen. 
Cyanides  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  metallic 
oxides  or  hydroxides  in  a  solution  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  H'CN,  also  by  double  decomposition  of 
metallic  salts,  with  potassium  cyanide  if  the 
resulting  cyanide  is  insoluble. 

IT  (1)  Cyanide  of  ammonium  : 

Chem.  :  Ammonium  cyanide,  NH4'CN.  Obtained 
by  mixing  the  vapor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with 
ammonia  gas,  by  passing  ammonia  over  redhot 
charcoal  ;  by  heating  a  mixture  of  dry  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  with  ammonium  chloride  ;  by  passing 
a  mixture  of  carbonmonoxide,  CO,  and  ammonia 
through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  forms  colorless  very  vol- 
atile crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol.  It  sublimes  at  40°. 

(2)  Cyanide  of  ally  I: 
Chem.:  C3H5-CN.    Crotonitril. 

(3)  Cyanide  of  amyl  : 

Chem.:   C5Hn'CN.     Capronitril.     Boiling  point, 

(4)  Cyanide  of  barium  : 

Chem.  :  Ba(CN)2.  Obtained  by  passing  air  over 
an  ignited  mixture  of  barium  carbonate  and  finely 
divided  carbon.  It  is  soluble  in  water.  Heated  to 
300'C.  in  a  stream  of  aqueous  vapor  it  gives  off  its 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

(5)  Cyanide  of  benzyl  :  [CKESS  OIL.] 

(6)  Cyanide  of  butyl: 

Chem.:   C«H;'CN.     Valeronitril.     Boiling  point, 

(7)  Cyanide  ofcacodyl:  [CACODYL.] 

(8) 


cyanogen 

gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid.  Cyanide  of  potassium 
is  very  poisonous  ;  it  is  used  iu  photography  and  in 
electrotying  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It 
reduces  metallic  oxides  when  fused  with  them,  and 
is  used  iu  blowpipe  analysis.  An  aqueous  solution 
when  boiled  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and 
formate  of  potassium.  Cyanide  of  potaseinra  ex- 
plodes when  heated  with  chlorate  of  potassium; 
when  fused  with  sulphur  it  is  converted  into 
sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  KCNS.  Cyanide  of 
potassium  removes  the  stains  produced  by  silver 
nitrate,  but  it  is  dangerous  if  absorbed  into  a  cut 
or  wound  of  the  skin. 

(19)  Cyanide  of  propyl  : 

Chem.:  tVrVCN.  Butryonitrile.  Boiling  point, 
115'. 

(20)  Cyanide  of  silver: 

Chem.  :  Argentic  cyanide,  AgCN.  Obtained  as  a 
white  precipitate  when  argentic  nitrate  is  added  to 
potassium  cyanide.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
cold  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in 
excess  of  potassium  cyanide.  Heated  it  gives  off 
cyanogen,leaving  a  mixture  of  metallic  silver  and 
paracyanogen.  It  forms  a  double  salt  with  potas- 
sium cyanide,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
boiling  alcohol;  it  is  used  to  electroplate  metals 
with  silver. 

C.y~an  -1-line,  s.    [Eng.  cy(anic);  aniline.] 
Chem.:  Ci4Hi4N4.    A  crystalline  substance  formed 
by  the  action  or  cyanogen  on  aniline. 

9y-an-ine,  «.  [Or.  kyanos=a  dark  blue  sub- 
stance: as  adj.  dark  blue,  and  suff.  -ine  (Chem.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Chinoline  blue,  C^H^IN;;.  Used  as  a 
blue  dye.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  potash  on 
amyl-chinoline  iodide,  C<tH7(C5Hn)NI.  It  occurs 
as  green  or  yellow  crystalline  powder,  according  to 
the  amount  of  water  contained  in  it.  It  dissolves 
in  hot  alcohol,  forming  a  dark-blue  solution  ;  it  is 
only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

-an-lte,  «.     [Gr.  fcj/anos=blue,  and  suff.  -ite 


(Min.)  (q.v.).] 

1.  Min.:   A  translucent  or  transparent  tnclmic 

* 


Cyanide   of  cobalt:    [COBALTI-CYANIDE,    Co- 

BALTO-CYANIDE   (q.  V.).] 

(9)  Cyanide  of  ethyl: 

Chem. :  CsH^-CN.    [PEOPIOXITRIL.] 

(10)  Cyanide  of  gold: 

Chem.:  Aurous  cyanide,  Au'CN.    Obtained  by  ad-  „--.  --,  --   — --,  . =--         -     - 

ding  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  to  auric  chlo-  Silica,  36'8 ;  alumina.  63'2=100.    It  is  found  chiefly 

ride,  when  it  is  precipitated  as  a  lemon-yellow  crys-  in  gneiss  and  mica-schist.    It  is  found  in  this  coun- 
talline  powder ;  it  is  soluble  in  excess  of  potassium 
cyanide.    A  solution  of  gold  in  excess  of  potassium 
is  used  for  gilding  silver  or  copper. 


mineral  in  flattened  prisms.    Its  hardness  is  5-7'25 ;  . 
its  specific  gravity  3'45-3'7  ;  its  luster  from  vitreous 
to  pearly,  crystals  blue  with  white  margins,  or  gray, 
green,  or  black ;   streak  colorless.      Composition : 


(11)  Cyanide  of  hydrogen: 
Chem.:  HCN.     H 
acid  (q.  v.). 


Chem.:  HCN.     Hydrogen   cyanide,    hydrocyanic 


.    .. 

(12)  Cyanide  of  iron:  [FERRICY  ASIDE,  FEHRO- 
CYANIDE  (q.  v.).] 

(  13  )  Cyan  ide  of  mercury  : 

Chem.:  Mercuric  cyanide,  Hg'XCN)^.  Obtained 
by  dissolving  mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  in  a  solution  of 


deoxidized,  and  were  of  opinion  that  greenness  was 
a  state  of  equilibrium  between  the  two  series.  To 
the  first  of  these  series  De  Candolle  gave  the  name 
of  the  xanthic  series,  and  on  the  second,  as  stated 
above,  he  bestowed  the  name  of  the  cyanic  series. 
The  latter  includes  the  following  colors :  red,  violet- 
red,  violet,  violet-blue,  blue,  and  greenish-blue. 
Lindley.) 

cy-an-Ide,  s.  [Eng.  cyan(ic),  and  suff.  -ide 
(Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Cliem.:  Cyanides  are  chemical  compounds  which 
contain  the  monad  radical  (CN)',  combined  with  a 


charcoal  to  redness  in.  a  porcelain  tube,  and  passing 
nitrogen  gas  through  the  tube,  K2CO3+4C+N*= 
2KCN+3CO.  Also  formed  when  an  organic  bqdv 
containing  nitrogen  is  heated  in  a  tube  with 
metallic  sodium.  If  Cyanides  are  dissolved  iu 
water  rendered  alkaline  by  potash  or  soda,  then  a 
mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates  is  added, 


lerrocyaniae,  Kireiursfo,  m  eignt  parts  ot  water. 
Mercuric  cyanide  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  color- 
less prisms ;  soluble  in  eight  parts  of  cold  water, 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  very  poisonous. 
Heated  it  gives  off  cyanogen  and  metallic  mercury, 
a  little  paracyanogen  being  also  formed ;  if  moist, 
it  yields  carbonic  anhydride,  ammonia,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  mercury.  Cyanide  of  mercury  is  not  de- 
composed by  potash. 

(14)  Cyanide  of  methyl. : 

Chem.:  CHg'CN.    Acetonitrile  (q.  v.). 

(15)  Cyanide  of  nickel: 

Chem.:  Ni(CN)2.  When  potassium  cyanide  is 
added  to  solutions  of  nickel  salts  they  give  a  light 
apple-green  precipitate  of  nickel  cyanide,  which  is 
soluble  in  excess,  forming  a  double  salt ;  dilute 
acids  reprecipitato  the  Ni(CN)2. 

(16)  Cyanide  of  rihenyl: 

Chem.:  CeHs'CN.  Benzonitrile,  Cyanobenzene 
(q.  v.). 

(17)  Cyanide   of  platinum:   [PLATINO-CYAVIDE, 
PLATIXI-CYANIDE  fq.  v.).J 

(18)  Cyanide  of  potassium : 

Chem. :  KCN.  Cyanide  of  potassium  can  be  ob- 
tained pure  by  passing  hydrocyanic  gas  into  a  solu- 
tion or  caustic  potash,  in  90  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 
Impure  cyauide  of  potassium  is  formed  by  fusing  in 
a  coveredcrucible  organic  matter  containing  nitro- 
gen, as  horn,  woolen  rags,  carcasses^  of  animals, 
leather,  &c.,  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  but  it  is 
better  to  add  iron  filings,  and  form  forrocyanide  of 
potassium ;  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  water, 
and  the  crude  salt  is  recrystallized.  Eight  parts  of 
anhydrous  ferrocyauide  of  potassium  when  fused 
with  three  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  potassium 
yield  cyanide  and  isocyanate  of  potassium,  thus, 
K4Fe(CN)6  +  K2CO3  =  5KCN  -f  KCNO  +  Fe  +  CO2 ; 
the  addition  of  a  little  charcoal  prevents  the  for- 
mation 01  isocyanates.  Cyanide  of  potassium  ex- 
posed crystallizes  in  colorless  cubes ;  when  exposed 
moist  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  carbonic  dioxide  and 


. 

try,  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
There  are  blue  and  white  varieties  of  it.  It  is  some- 
times altered  to  talc  and  steatite.  (Dana.) 

2.  Chem.:  Chemically  viewed,  the  mineral  de- 
scribed under  1  is  a  basic  aluminum  silicate, 
Al2O3SiO2. 

cy-an-meth-lne,s.  \TLng.cyan(o<jen)  ;  meth(yl); 
-inc.] 

Chem.:  CeHgN'a.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  methyl-cyanide,  CHa'CN'.  A  crystalline 
substance,  melting  at  180%  and  forming  salts  with 
acids. 

cy'-a-n6,  in  compos.    [Gr.  kyanos.J    [CYANIC.] 

Bot.,  <tc.  :  Blue  ;  a  clear,  bright  blue  ;  Prussian 
blue. 

cy-an-6-ben  -zene,  s.  [Eng.  cyano(gen)t  and 
benzene.} 

Chem.  :  Phenyl  cyanide,  or  benzonitril,  CeHs'CN. 
Prepared  by  distilling  potassium  benzene-sulpho- 
nate  withpotassium  cyanide  ;  by  distilling  benza- 
mide,  CKrVCO'NH),  with  phosphoric  anhydride, 
P2Or,'  ;  by  heating  formanilide,  CeByNH'CO'H, 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Cyano- 
benzene is  a  colorless  liquid,  smelling  like  oil  of 
almonds,  boiling  at  191'.  By  heating  with  acids  or 
alkalies  it  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid. 

E-a-n6-chro'-lte,  s.  [Gr.  fcya«oc/iroos=dark- 
red,  dark  -looking  :  fcyonos=dark  blue,  chroa 
=color,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (a.  v.).] 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral  of  a  clear  blue  color, 
believed  by  Scacchi  to  be  a  hydrous  sulphate  of 
potash  and  copper.  (Dana.) 

C.y-a-n6'-chr6-uS,  a.  [Gr.  kyanochroos,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -cms.  ]  [CYANOCHBOITE.] 

Bot.  :  Having  a  blue  skin. 

5y-an'-8-form,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cyan(ide),  and 
(chlor)oform.~\ 

Chem.:  Tricyanomethane,  CH(CN)3.  Said  to 
have  been  formed  by  heating  trichlormethane 
(chloroform),  CHCls,  with  potassium  cyanide, 
k(CN.). 

9y-an'-&-&en,  s.  [Gr.  kyanos—blue,  and  gennao 
=  to  produce.] 

Chem.:  Dicyanogen,  (CX)2_.  or  (N—  C)—  (C—  N),  or 
Cy2.  Obtained  by  heating  silver  or  mercuric  cyan- 
ide ;  also  by  dry  distillation  of  ammonium  oxalato. 
Cyanogen  is  a  colorless  poisonous  gas,  which 
liquefies  at  —  25°,  or  under  a  pressure  of  four  atmos- 
pheres at  20°,  and  at  —34°  becomes  crystalline.  It 
burns  with  a  peach-blossom-^olored  flame,  forming 
CO2  and  nitrogen  ;  water  dissolves  four  volumes, 
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cyanogen 

ami  nlcuhnl  iwt-nty-thrro  volumes  of  the  gas. 
Cyanogen  is  very  pofeonous,  and  9mellB  like  prOB- 
sic  acid.  Cyanogen  gas  passed  into  strong  aqueous 
hydrochloric  arid  is  converted  into  oxamide. 
Vi-ivnt  hydrogen  from  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  converts  cyanogen  into  ethylene-diamino, 
N  -i <\iHi i  'H^.  A  -solution  of  cyanogen  in  water 
turns  dark  and  deposits  azulmic  acid,  CiHflNfiO, 
and  tho  solution  contains  liydrocyanic  acid,  urea, 
and  oxalate  and  formate  of  ammonium.  Cyanogen 
dissolves  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  forming 
cyanide  and  isocyanate  of  potassium.  Cyanogen 
can  be  regarded  as  the  nitril  of  oxalic  acid.  Dry 
ammonia  gas  and  cyanogen  combine,  forming 
hydrazulmin,  CiNtjHe.  Small  quantities  of  cyan- 
ogen are  formed  during  the  distillation  of  coal. 
Potassium  burns  in  cyanogen  gas,  forming  potas- 
sium cyanide. 

'[  Cyanogen  was  discovered  by  Gay-Lussac  in 
A.  D.  1815. 

cyanogen  chloride,  «. 

Chem.;  Also  called  gaseous  cyanogen  chloride, 
(CN)C1.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and 
aqueous  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  cooled  by  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  ice,  the  excess  of  chlorine  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  are  removed  by  the  addition  of 
small  quantities  of  mercuric  oxide.  Cyanogen 
chloride  is  a  liquid  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  at  15°,  and  gives 
off  an  irritating  vapor  which  attacks  the  eyes ;  it  is 
very  poisonous. 

cyanogen  iodide,  s, 

Chem.:  (CN1I.  Obtained  by  subliming  a  mixture 
of  one  molecule  of  mercuric  cyanide,  Hg(CN)2,  with 
two  molecules  of  iodide ;  or  by  adding  iodine  to  a 
coDOentrated  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  cyan- 
ide, and  shaking  out  the  (CN)I  with  ether.  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  its  vapor  has 
a  very  irritating  smell.  It  sublimes  in  colorless 
needles  at  45".  With  ammonia  it  forms  cyanamide 
and  ammonium  iodide.  Cyanogen  bromide,  (CN)Br, 
is  also  a  crystalline  irritating  substance. 

9^-an  -6-llte,  s.  [Gr.  kyanos  [CYANIC],  and 
litho8=B.  stone.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  of  a  bluish-gray 
color,  believed  by  Dana  to  be  an  impure  form  of 
ci'iitrallassite  with  more  than  the  normal  amount 
of  silica,  or  chalcedony  impure  with  cen trail assite. 

9y-an-6in  -et-er,  s.  [Gr.  fryanos=dark  blue,  and 
metrott—a.  measure.]  An  apparatus  invented  by 
Saussure,  for  determining  the  depth  of  tho  tint  of 
the  atmosphere.  A  circular  band  of  thick  paper  is 
divided  into  fifty-one  parts,  each  of  which  is  painted 
with  a  different  shade  of  blue;  the  extremities  of 
tho  scale  being  respectively  deep  blue  and  nearly 
white.  The  colored  band  is  held  in  the  hand  of  the 
observer,  who  distinguishes  tho  particular  tint  cor- 
responding to  the  color  of  the  sky.  The  number 
of  this  tint,  reckoning  from  the  light  end,  indicates 
the  intensity  of  the  blue.  (Knight.) 

cy-a-nop  -a-thjf,  s.  [Gr.  fcyanos=dark  blue,  and 
pafhc—a  passive  state,  suffering,  or  pathos=ihat 
which  befalls  one,  .  ,  .  suffering.] 

Med. :  The  same  as  CYANOSIS  (q.  v.J. 

*cy-an  -6-ph^ll,  s.  [Gr.  fe#anos=dark  blue,  and 
phylton=s.  leaf,] 

Hot,  <£  Chem, ;  A  blue  coloring  matter,  alleged  to 
commingle  with  a  yellow  one  called  xanthophyll  to 
produce  the  green  characteristic  of  leaves.  Micheli 
and  Stokes  deny  its  existence. 

c,?-a-no  -Sis,  s.  [Gr.  kyanosis=a.  dark-blue  color.] 
Med. :  What  the  ancients  called  Blue  Jaundice,  a 
disease  in  which  the  complexion  becomes  blue  or 
leaden  in  hue,  the  cause  being  the  mixture  of  the 
venous  and  arterial  blood.  The  affection  is  very 
often  noticed  in  new-born  infants,  especially  where 
tho  second  stage  of  the  labor  has  been  unduly  pro- 
tracted, and  the  infant  subjected  to  great  muscular 
compression  in  birth. 

py-a-no  -site,    9y-an-6se,   s.     [Gr.    kyanosis 
[CYANOSIS],  and  stiff,  -ite  (3fin.)  (q.  v.).] 
JHtn.:  The  same  as  CHALCANTHITE  (q.  v.). 

§y-an-6'-tIst  s.  [Gr.  fcyanos=dark  blue,  and  ous, 
genit  ofos=the  ear.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  CommelynacesD  (Spiderworts). 
It  consists  of  hairy  or  woolly  plants  from  the  hotter 
parts  of  Asia.  A  decoction  of  Cyanotis  axillaris  is 
drunk  in  tho  East  as  a  remedy  for  tympanis. 

9^  an-6t  -rich-He,  s.  [Ger.  cyanotrichit ;  Gr. 
kyttnoa—  dark  blue,  and  thrix,  genit.  fric/K»=hair.] 

Min.:  A  blue  mineral  occurring  in  short  capillary 
crystals  of  velvety  aspect.  Composition :  Sulphuric 
acid,  14'1-15*4;  alumina,  11*0;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
1*18 :  oxide  of  copper,  43*2-46*6 ;  water,  23.  It  occurs 
in  tho  Banat.  Dana  prefers  the  name  Cyanotrichite ; 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue  calls  it  Lett-somite, 
after  an  English  mineralogist,  W.  G.  Lettsom. 
' 7>fwia,  dkc.) 
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9?-an  -6-type,  s.  [  Gr.  kyanos  =  dark  blue,  and 
Eng.  type  (q.  v.).] 

Phot. :  A  process  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  which 
cyanogen  is  employed.  One  form  of  the  process  is 
as  follows :  A  paper  is  washed  with  ferrocyanidc  of 
potassium  and  dried ;  placed  under  a  frame,  the  parts 
exposed  to  light  are  changed  from  yellow  to  blue 
(Prussian  blue).  The  picture  is  washed,  then  fixed 
by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  dried.  The  picture  before 
washing  is  lavender  on  a  yellow  ground,  but  washes 
out  to  a  blue  on  a  white  ground.  It  is  rather  curious 
than  really  useful.  The  process  has  several  varia- 
tions. (Kniyht.) 

9^an  -Ur-ate,  «.    [Eng.  cyanur(ic) ;  •ate.'] 
Chem, :  A  chemical  compound  formed  from  cyan- 
uric  acid,  by  replacing  hydrogen  atoms  by  an  equiv- 
alent quantity  of  some  other  metal.    Cyanurate  of 
silver  is  insoluble  in  water. 

9y-3,n-iir'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  cyan(ogen),  and  uric 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem, :  Derived  from  cyanogen  and  urea.  A  word 
occurring  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  the  following 
compounds, 
cyanuric  acid,  8. 

Inorganic  Chem. :  CaHgOaNa  can  have  two  isomeric 
formulee— normal  cyanuric  acid, 

HO-C  =  N-C-OH 
I  II 

N=C-N 


cybium 


cy-9.-tbe  -»,,  s.    [So  named  from  their  cup-like 
indusium.] 
Botany : 


OH. 
and  isocyanuric  acid,  OC  —  N<^Q 

HN— CO^-NH.    Thecommon 

cyanuric  acid  is  probably  tho  isocyanuric  acid,  or 
tricarbimide.  It  can  be  formed  by  boiling  cyanuric 
chloride,  CaNsCla,  with  dilute  alkalies;  also  by 
passing  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  gas  over  fused 
urea,  the  ammonium  chloride,  which  is  formed  at 
the  same  time,  being  removed  by  cold  water,  and 
the  cyanuric  acid  crystallized  out  of  boiling  water. 
It  forms  colorless  efflorescent  rhombic  prisms  con- 
taining two  molecules 'off water  of  crystallization. 
It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  hot  nitric 
acid,  and  also  in  sulphuric  acid.  When  boiled  with 
concentrated  acids  for  a  long  time  it  is  decomposed 


into  COg  and  N'Hg.  Three  atoms  of  hydrogen  can 
be  replaced  by  metals,  forming  cyanurates.  Cyan- 
uric  acid,  when  distilled,  splits  up  into  three  mole- 
cules of  cyanic  acid,  and  can  be  recognized  by  its 
characteristic  odor. 

cyanuric  chloride,  s. 

Chem.;  CaN.sCls.  Tricyanic  chloride,  solid  chlo- 
ride of  cyanogen.  Obtained  by  distilling  cyanuric 
acid  withphosphorus  pentachloridej  also  by  expos- 
ing anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  mixed  with  chlo- 
rine to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  forms  colorless 
needles,  which  melt  at  140°.  It  has  a  powerful 
offensive  odor,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

cyanuric  ethers,  *./*/. 

Chem.  :  Ethers  existing  in  two  modifications  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  acids.  They  are  always 
found  in  the  preparations  of  both  the  normal  and 
iao  cyanic  ethers  (q.  v.).  They  are  crystalline 
solids,  and  can  be  easily  separated  from  the  cyanic 
ethers  by  their  higher  boiling  point. 

gy-an-Ur  -us,  s.  [Gr.  fcycmos^dark  blue,  and 
oura=tail.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Corvidae 
(Crows),  and  sub-family  Garrulmee  (Jays).  Oyan- 
urus  crestatus  is  the  Blue  Jay  of  the  United  States. 
(Dallas.) 

$y-aph  -en-ine,  s.  [Eng.  cya(n),  and  plien(ol)  ; 
-ine.'}  * 

Chem.:  (C7H5N.)x.  Obtained  by  gently  heating 
cyanobenzene  with  sodium.  Also  by  the  action  of 
benzoyl  chloride,  CtHfiCOCl,  on  potassium  cyanate. 
It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but 
crystallizes  from  carbon  bisulphide  in  small  needles, 
which  melt  at  224°. 

9Jr  -ar,    s.     [Gr.    kyar  =a    hole,  especially  of  a 
needle.] 
Anat.  :  The  orifice  of  the  internal  ear. 


-6  -nl-a,  s.  [Lat.  cyathus;  Gr.kyathos 
=  a  cup,  a  drinking-cup,  and  axon—an  axle,  an  axis.] 
ZoQl.:  A  genus  of  rugose  Corals,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Cyathaxonidee.  It  has  a  styliform 
columolla.  Its  range  is  from  tho  Silurian  to  the 
Carboniferous  period.  (Nicholson.) 

9y-a-thax-6  -nl-dse,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  cyathax- 
onia  (q.v.),  andfem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont.  :  A  family  of  rugose  Corals.  Tho 
corallum  is  simple,  the  septa  are  well  developed, 
and  the  interseptal  loculi  are  open.  (Nicholson.) 
Range  from  the  deposition  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks 
till  now. 


Fen    , 

haveglo 

the  axil  of  tho  fork  of  a  vein,  tho  involucre  at  first 
entire  and  covering  the  whole  sorus,  then  bursting 
from  the  top  with  a  nearly  circular  opening,  be- 
coming cup-shaped.  The  genus  is  extensive  and 
widely  reread,  having  representatives  in  South 
America,  in  Mexico,  South  Africa,  India, China, and 
the  eastern  islands  and  those  of  the  Pacific.  They 
are  Tree-ferns.  Cyathea  arborett,  the  Common 
Tree-fern,  is  the  typical  species.  It  is  found  in  the 
\V(.-st  Indies  and  in  the  warmer  parts  of  tho  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  rhizome  of  C.  medullaris  ia 
occasionally  eaten. 

2.  PI.  (Cyathece):  A  tribe  of  Polypodiacc**.  The 
spore  cases  have  a  vertical  ring,  usually  sessile,  on 
a  more  or  loss  elevated  receptacle;  spores  three- 
cornered  or  three-lobed.  (Kaulf,  also  Lindtey .) 

9^-a-the-a  -90  ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyathe(a); 
Eug.  adj.  suff.  -aceous.} 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Cyathew. 

gy-ath'-X-forin,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyathiformi-s, 
from  Lat.  cyathus  =  a  cup,  and  forma  =•  form, 
shape.] 

Bot. :  Cup-shaped,  resembling  a  drinking  cup.  It 
differs  from  pitc tier-shaped,  in  not  being  contracted 
at  the  margin.  Example,  the  limb  of  tho  corolla  of 
Symphytuni. 

c.y-a-tho"-cri'-nl-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyatho- 
crin(us)  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj. suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  Type,  Cyathocri- 
nus  (q.  T.)» 

gy-a-tho"-crl-nus,  s.  [Lat.  c|/aMus=cup,  and 
Gr.  fcn"non=a  lily.] 

Zool.:  The  type  of  the  family  Cyathocrinidw 
(q.v.).  Calyx  subglobose,  five  basals,  five  paraba- 
sals  or  subradials,  radial-  generally  three  to  each 
arm,  no  inter-radials.  Range,  from  the  Silurian  to 
the  Permian,  especially  the  Carboniferous  and 
the  Permian.  (Nicholson.) 

C,y-a-th&-ph?l -11-dffl,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyatho- 
phyll(um)  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.-idce.] 

Palceont,:  Cup-corals,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant family  of  the  rugose  corals.  Corallum 
simple  or  compound,  septa  not  generally  quadri- 
partite ;  tabulae  present,  intorseptal  loculi  with 
dissepiments.  It  is  divided  into  two  sub-families, 
Zaphrentinee  and  Cyathophyllinae.  Only  Palaeozoic. 

$y-a-th&-ph^l-ir-n8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyatha- 
phyll(um),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -nice.] 

Pala'ont.:  A.  sub-family  of  CyathophyllidaB  (q.  v.). 
Septa  more  or  less  regularly  radiate. 

$^-a-th&-ph^r-lum,  s.  [  Lat.  cyathus ;  Gr. 
kyathos=za  cup,  and  phyllon=a  leaf.  So  named 
because  the  corallum  or  polypidom  has  a  more  or 
less  cup-like  form ;  the  polype  being  in  a  cell  at 
the  upper  end.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Cyathophyllinae,  and  of  the  family  Cyathophyl- 
lidae.  Corallum  simple  or  compound,  septa  well- 
developed,  some  of  them  forming  a  spurious 
columella.  Range,  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Car- 
boniferous period. 

9^  -ath-iis,  s.    [Lat.=a  cup.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  genus  of  Fungals,  one  of  two  generally  called 
Bird  s-nest  Pezizee.    Two  species  occur  in  England, 
Cyathtts  striatus  and  C.  vernicosus. 

2.  The  cup-liko  body  containing  the  reproductive 
organs  of  Marchantia.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

5^b-e-le,s.  [Lat.  Cybele ; Gr. Kybele.  Seedef.l.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.:  A    Phrygian  goddess,  first  wor- 
shiped at  Possinus,  then  throughout  all  Asia  Minor, 
next  in  Greece,  and  finally,  from  A.  U.  C.  547,  at 
Rome,  where  she  was   called   the  Ideean  mother. 
Her  rites  in  Greece  coalesced  with  those  of  Rhea. 
(Liddell  &  Scott.) 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  tho  sixty-fifth  found,  dis- 
covered by  Tempel  on  March  1, 1861. 

3.  ZoQl.:  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  family  Encrinu- 
ridffi. 

4.  Bot.:   An  old  genus  of   Protcads,  now  called 
Stenocarpus. 

gy-bls'-tax,  s.  [Gr.  kybistao=to  tumble  head 
foremost  (?).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Bignoniaceae.  Cybistax  antisi- 
nhilitica.  the  only  known  species,  is  a  native  of 
Peru,  and  is  cultivated  there  and  in  Brazil.  It  is 
prescribed  in  syphilis. 

Cy'b  -I-um,  *.    [Gr.  kybion=a.  species  of  tunny.] 

1.  Ichthy. ;  A  genus  of  fishes,  natives  of  the  seas 
about  the  East  Indies. 

2.  Palceont. ;  Agassiz  gives  the  name  of  Cybium 
to  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  London  clay  of 
Sheppey. 
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-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


cycad 

9? -cad,  s.  [Lat.  cycaa  (genit.  cycados):  Gr. 
kykitx  i.Kenit.  kykados)  =  a  small  Ethiopian  palm. 
(London,  Paxton,  cfrc.JJ 

Bot. :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Cycadacea*. 

jy-ca-da  -98-88,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cycat  (genit.  cyca- 
dos)  I  CYCAD],  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ace<K.] 

1.  Bot.:  An  order  of  Gymnosperms,  first  separated 
by  Richard,  who  considered  them  as  plants  inter- 
mediate between  ferns  and  palms.  In  1S2T  Robert 
Brown  established  their  affinity  with  the  Conifene. 


Islands.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  seeds  being 
borne  on  the  margins  of  altered  open  leaves.  The 
stems  are  simple,  cylindrical,  and  covered  with  the 
permanent  bases  of  the  leaves.  In  all  the  other 
genera  the  seeds  are  borne  in  pairs  on  scales  which 
form  a  cone.  The  staminal  flowers  are  arranged  in 
cones  in  the  whole  order.  Besides  the  species  of 
Cycas  found  in  Australia,  there  are  two  endemic 
genera,  Macrozamia  with  imbricating  scales  to  the 
fertile  cone,  and  the  anomalous  genus  Bowenia 
with  peltate  scales  and  bipinnatisectleaves.  Africa 
has  also  two  endemic  genera,  Kncephalartos  with 
cylindrical  stems  covered  with  the  permanent  bases 
of  the  leaves,  and  Stangeria  with  a  short  somewhat 
spherical  naked  stem,  and  leaves  with  forked  veins. 
The  American  Cycadacese  have  been  referred  to  four 
genera ;  the  greater  number  of  the  species  belong 
to  Zamia,  with  peltate  scales  arranged  in  vertical 
series,  and  usually  short  repeatedly-branched  stems. 
One  species  in  Cuba  with  a  slender  cylindrical  stem 
and  velvety  cones,  is  separated  from  Zamia  and 
named  Microcycas,  while  several  species  with  taller 
stems,  found  in  tropical  America,  are  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  thetir  two  horned  cone  scales,  from 
which  the  generic  name  Ceratozamia  has  been 
given  to  them.  Dion  is  an  anomalous  Mexican 
genus  containing  two  species.  The  large  seed-bear- 
ing cone  is  composed  of  woolly,  thin,  ovate-acute 
scales,  with  slender  pedicels. 

2.  Palceo-botany :  The  Cycadaceep  form  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  Floras  of  Secondary  age, 
wherever  these  have  been  investigated.  Some  fos- 
sils from  the  palteozoic  rocks  have  been  erroneously 
referred  to  this  order.  Besides  species  referable  to 
the  modern  types,  the  Secondary  rocks  contain  two 
extinct  forms.  One  of  these,  \Villiamsonia,  is  an 
obscure  plant  from  the  Oolites  of  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, and  of  India,  with  uncertain  affinities ;  and  the 
other,  Bennettites,  has  a  compound  fleshy  fruit 
borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  has  the  same 
relation  to  the  cone-bearing  Cycads  tha_t  the  fruit 
of  the  Yew  has  to  the  cone^bearing  Conifer*.  The 
species  of  this  tribe  constitute  the  "  crow's  nests  " 
of  the  Portland  quarries,  and  are  found  in  the 
oolitic  and  cretaceous  rocks  of  the  South  of  Eng- 
land and  the  North  of  Scotland.  The  tertiary 
strata  have  hitherto  yielded  only  some  doubtful 
fragments. 

cy-ca-da    CS-OUB,   a.    [Lat.  cijcadace((K) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Sot. :  Belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cycadacesp. 

9y-cad'-i-form,  a.  [Eng.  cycad;  i  connective; 
Lat.  ^ormo=form,  appearance.]  Resembling  a 
cycad  in  form  or  appearance. 

$y  -ca-dite,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  cycas.  and  suff.  -ite 
(Palfeont.)  (q.  v.).]  A  fossil  cycad. 

41  Our  fossil  cycadites  are  closely  allied  ...  to  ex- 
isting Cycadea." — Buckland. 

9?  -cas, «.    [CYCAD.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Oycadaceae 
(q.  v.).  A  kind  of  sago  is  procured  in  Japan  from 
Cycas  revoluta,  and  C,  circinalis.  Their  nuts  are 
eatable,  and  a  bad  kind  of  flour  is  made  from  them, 
while  a  grain-like  tragacanth  which  they  produce 
is  applied  to  malignant  ulcers,  causing  them  to 
suppurate  very  quickly. 

$ych  -rus,  s.  [From  Gr.  Kychreus,  a  mytholog- 
ical name.  (AgaAsiz.)] 

enus  of  pr< 


externally  at  the  base ;  head  and  thorax  attenuated ; 
elytra  broad,  expanded,  and  reflected  over  the  sides 
of  the  abdomen.  Cuchrus  rostrattts  is  a  long  narrow 
beetle,  black  in  color,  and  rugosely  punctate. 

9?c  -la-des,,  s.  [Gr.  kyklades  (nexoi)  =  the  en- 
circling [islands];  kyklas,  .genit.  kyklados= encir- 
cling; kyklos=a  circle.]  A  group  or  cluster  of 
islands  in  the  JSgean  Sea,  lying  round  Delos.  At 
first  they  were  only  twelve  in  number,  but  were 
afterward  increased  to  fifteen.  These  were  Andros, 
Ceos,  Cimolos,  Cythinos,  Gyaros,  Melos,  Myconos, 
Naxos,  Olearos,  Pfcros,  Prepesinthos,  Seriphos. 
Siphnos,  Syros,  and  Tenos.  After  the  battle  of 
Mycale,  B.  C.  479,  they  became  subject  to  Athens. 

$jf-clad  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cyclas  (genit.  cy- 
cladis)  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
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Zo6l. :  A  family  of  Conchifera,  section  Siphonida, 
and  that  portion  of  it  in  which  the  pallial  lino  is 
simple.  The  shell  is  suborbicular  and  closed,  the 
ligament  external,  the  epidermis  thick  and  horny, 
the  hinge  with  cardinal  and  lateral  teeth.  Genera : 
Cyclas,  Gyrene,  <fcc.  Both  occur  in  fresh  water. 

<Jy*C  -lawmen,  s.  [Greek  kyklaminos.  It  is  so 
named  from  its  spiral  peduncle.l 

Bot.:  Sowbread.  A  genus  of  Primulaccse,  family 
Primulidse.  Rootstock  solid,  tuberous ;  calyx  cam- 
panulate,  half  five-cleft,  corolla  rotate,  with  re- 
flexed  segments ;  stamens  five,  not  protruded;  cap- 
sule globose,  one-celled,  opening  with  five  teeth. 
According  to  Sibthorp,  the  modern  Greeks  used  the 
bruised  root  of  Cyclamen  persicum  to  draw  the 
Sepia  octopodia  (now  called  Octopus  vulgaris)  out 
of  its  holes.  The  root  of  the  same  species  is  said 
to  be  innoxious  and  even  eatable  when  dried  or 
roasted. 

"Thirdly,  a  kind  of  cyclamen,  or  sowbread." — Sprat: 
Hist.  R.  S.,  p.  211. 

cfc'-la-mln,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyclam(en);  Eng:. 
suff.  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  Primulin,  (^oHuOio.  A  glucoside  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol  from  the  tubers  of  Cyclanien 
europceum.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  which 
melts  at  236°.  It  has  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and 
is  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether.  By  heating  its  aqueous  solution  to  95 ;  with 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  into 
sugar  and  cyclamiretin.  It  is  also  contained  in  the 
roots  of  cowslips.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
cyclamin,  forming  a  red  solution;  on  diluting  the 
solution  the  color  disappears,  and  cyclamiretin  is 
precipitated. 

cjFc-lfc-mlr  -e-tln,  s.  [Eng.  cyclam(ln);  second 
element  not  obvious.] 

Chem. :  CjsHo^Oi,  is  a  white  amorphous,  inodor- 
ous, tasteless  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  insoluble  in  water.  It  melts  at  198%  and  is 
colored  violet  by  sulphuric  acid. 

cfc-lan-tha'-Qe-SB,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyclan- 
th(us)i  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocece.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  for  Pandanaceee  (q.  v.)- 

cy-clan'-the-se,  8.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  cyclanth(us) 
(q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.\ 

Bot.:  One  of  two  tribes  into  which  the  Pandan- 
aceae  are  divided.  The  leaves  are  flabellate  or 
pinnate,  the  flowers  usually  furnished  with  a  calyx. 
Type,  Cyclanthus. 

(Jy^C-lan  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  kyklon=&  ring,  a  circle, 
and  antho8=a.  blossom,  a  flower,  in  allusion  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pandanaceee,  the  typical  one  of 
the  tribe  Cyclantheee  (q.  v.).  The  species  are  from 
tropical  America. 

cy^c -las,  s.  [Lat.  cyclas;  Gr.  kyklas  (esthes)=a 
woman's  dress  with  a  border  all  round  it.] 

1.  Fabrics:   A  rich   stuff,  manufactured   in  the 
Cyclades;  also  called  Ciclatun  orCiclatoun  (q.  v.). 
Also  a  garment  made  of  this  stuff. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Mollusks,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Cycladidee  (q.  v.).    The  shell  is  thin, 
ventricose,    and  nearly    equilateral,  the  cardinal 
teeth  2-1  minute,  the  lateral  ones  1-1  to  2-2,  elon- 
gated and  compressed.    Sixty  species  are  known 
from  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.    The  fossil  species 
are  thirty-eight,  from  the  Wealden  onward.    Cyclas 
cornea  is  common  in  this  country;    C.  rivicola  is 
in  the  Thames,  England,  &c. ;  C,  caliculata  in  the 
North  of  England. 

^1  A  sub-genus  Pisidium,  with  inequilateral  shells, 
is  ako  represented  in  America.    [PISIDIUM.] 
Cycle  (pr.  slkl),  *.     [Gr.  kyklo*=a  circle.] 
*A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  A  circle. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  long  period  of  time. 

"  I  said,  '  When  first  the  world  began, 
Young  Nature  thro'  five  cycles  ran. 
And  in  the  sixth  she  molded  man.'  " 

Tennyson:  The  Tteo   I'vices. 

2.  A  round  or  course,  a  calendar. 

"...  a  complete  cycle  of  what  is  requisite  to  be 
done  throughout  every  month  of  the  year." — Evelyn  : 
Kalendar. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  An   imaginary   orb  or   circle   in   the 
heavens ;  an  orbit. 

"Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb." 

Milton:  P.  L.,viii.84. 

2.  Chronol. :  A  round  of  years  or  period  of  time, 
iu  which  certain  revolutions  or  successions  of  events 
or  phenomena  take  place,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
cycle  begin  again  and  go  through  the  same  course. 

"...  changes  which  require  eleven  years  or  there- 
about to  run  through  their  cycle." — London  Timet;  Transit 
i>f  Venus. 


cyclobranchiata 


3.  Literature:  An  accumulation  or  collection  of 
legendary  or  traditional  matter  round  some  mythi- 
cal or  heroic  character  or  event,  and  embodied  in 
verse  or  prose :  such  cycles  are  gathered  round  the 
Siege  of  Troy,  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  the 
N'iebelungen,  &c. 

"  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  other  heroes  of  the  later 
of  romance." — tltillam:  Liti:rutitre   of  Mntdle  Ages.  pt.  i.. 
ch.  ii.,  §  57. 

4.  Bot. :  A  complete  turn  of  the  spire  assumed  to 
exist  where  leaves  are  spirally  arranged. 

^1  (1)  Cycle  of  the  Moon:  A  period  of  nineteen 
years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  new  and  full 
moon  recur  on  the  same  days  of  the  month.  Also- 
called  the  Golden  Number  and  the  Metonic  Cycle, 
after  its  discoverer  Meton. 

(2)  Cycle  of  the   Sun:   A  period  of  twenty-eight 
years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  dominical  or 
Sunday  letters  in  the  calendar  return  to  their  former 
place ;  that  is,  the  days  of  the  mouth  return  to  the 
same  days  of  the  week. 

(3)  Cycle  of  Indict ioii : 

Roman  Antiq.. :  A  period  of  fifteen  years,  in  use 
among  ho  ancient  Romans,  beginning  from  B.  C.  3. 
At  the  end  of  each  of  these  cycles  an  extraordinary 
tax  was  levied  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  whose 
period  of  service  then  came  to  an  end. 

(4)  Metonic  Cycle:  [METONIC.] 

t9y*  -cle,  v.  i.  [CYCLE,  s.]  To  move  in  a  circular 
or  nearly  circular  orbit. 

".  .  .  this  planet  has  gonecitcliny  on  according  to 
the  fixed  law  of  gravity." — Z>ano/ii.-  Orit/i'/»  «/  Species  (ed. 
1859),  ch.  xiv.,  P:490. 

*Syc-iran,  a.  [Gr.  kyklos=&  circle;  Eng.  adj. 
s  iff.  -fan.]  Cyclic,  cyclical.  (Bentley.) 

9y*c'-llc,  a.  [Lat.  cyclicus=&  cyclic  poet;  Gr. 
kyklikos=in  a  cycle,  from  kyklos.]  [CYCLE.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:   Pertaining   to   or   moving  in    a 
cycle ;  cyclical. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hist. :    Pertaining   to    a    Roman  year   of   ten 
months  existing  in  early  times. 

"...  the  old  cyclic  year  of  ten  months."— Arnold: 
Hist.  Rome,  vol.  i.,  ch.  liv.,  p.  282. 

2.  Literature:  Pertaining  to  the  cyclic  poets,  or 
to  the  cycle  of  events  which  they  recorded. 

IT  (1)  Cyclic  chorus:  [So  called  because  the  per- 
formers danced  round  the  altar  of  Bacchus  in  a 
circle.] 

Greek  worship :  The  chorus  which  performed  the 
songs  and  dances  of  the  dithyrambic  odes  at 
Athens.  It  was  opposed  to  similar  dances  in  which 
the  arrangement  was  in  a  square. 

(2)  Cyclic  poets:  Certain  poets  whose  compo- 
sitions taken  collectively  formed  a  cycle  or  series .  if 
mythic  and  heroic  story,  down  to  the  death  of 
Ulysses ;  hence  a  cycle  or  series  of  poets  on  any 
subject. 

"  The  Homer  of  this  race  of  cyclic  JKI^.S  WHS  to  be  an 
Italian."—  Hitman:  Hist.  Latin  Christ innitu,  bk.  iiv., 
ch.  vi. 

$yc  -ll-ca,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Gr.  kyklikos.J 
[CYCLIC.] 

Entom.:  A  sub-section  of  Tetramera  in  thesystem 
of  Latreille.  The  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is 
bilobed ;  the  antennae  are  of  moderate  length,  gen- 
erally filiform ;  the  body  rounded  or  oval ;  the 
thorax  as  broad  as  the  elytra.  Stephens  divides  it 
into  three  families,  Galerucidap,  Cassidiadee,  and 
Chrysomelidee.  They  are  beetles  often  short  and 
thick  in  body,  and  of  brilliant  hues,  the  prevailing 
color  being  green.  The  larv»  are  soft,  have  six  legs, 
and  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  plants.  The  Turnip-fly, 
Turnip-flea,  or  Black  Flea,  the  larva  of  which  is  so 
destructive  to  turnips,  belongs  to  the  Cyclica. 

tyfc  -ll-cal,  ti.  [Eng.,  <fcc.,  cyclic,  and  suff .  -a?.] 
The  same  as  CYCLIC  (q.  v.). 

cyc-llf-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kyklos-n  circle,  and 
Lat./ero=to  bear.] 

Zool. :  \  group  of  Ganoid  Fishes,  sub-order  Hol- 
ostea.  Body  covered  with  rounded  over-lying 
scales,  fins  destitute  of  fulcra.  In  both  these  char- 
acters the  Cyclifera  approach  the  ordinary  bony 
fishes.  Only  family,  Amiidte.  (Dallas.) 

cy  -Cllst,  s.  [Gr.  kykloK=&  circle,  a  wheel ;  Eng-. 
suff.  -*'«/.]  A  rider  of  a  bicycle  or  tricycle.  Used 
originally  as  an  abbreviation  of  bicyclist. 

"Cyclists,  it  would  seem,  are  excluded  from  all  the 
parks." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

$y-cl&-bran  -cbl-ans,  «.  pi.  [CYCLOBEANCHI- 
ATA.]  The  same  as  CYCLOBRANCHIATA  (q.  v.). 

9y-cld-bran-chl-a  -ta,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  kyklos=a  cir- 
cle,  and  brattghia—  .  .  .  gills.  J  [BRANCHIJB.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  M.  Do  Blainville  to 
what  he  considered  an  order  of  Gasteropodous 
Mollusks  characterized  by  the  circular  arrange- 
ment of  the  branchiae.  It  contains  two  families, 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     lather;     w«,     wet,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g5,     p5t, 
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cyclogen 

tho  rhitonuUr  and  the  PattOlidcp.  The  order  Cyclo- 
branchiata  N  not  universally  adopted.  Mr.  S.  1*. 
\\Vodward.  F.  (i.  S.,  <fcc.,  arranged  the  (.'hironiija* 
(Chitons)  and  Patellida?  (Limpets),  as  the  thir- 
teenth and  fifteenth  families  of  tho  class  (Ja>ter- 
opodn,  Mr.  Milne-Edwards'  order  Prosobranchiata 
and  the  section  B  Holostomata  (Sea  Snails;.  The 
fourteenth  family— that  standing  between  the  t\vi> 
already  mcutiutied— is  the  Dentaliadae  (Tooth- 
sbells), 

C,y    cl6  gen,  *.    [Gr.  kyktos='A  circle,  and  gewtao 
=  to  produce,  to  generate.] 
Bot.:  An  exogen. 

"Exogenous  plants  have  sometimes  received  the  name 
of  cycloijfux,  in  consequence  of  exhibiting  concentric  cir- 
cles in  their  stems."— Batfour;  Botany,  g  77. 

9^  -Cl6-graph,    s.     [Gr.    kyklos  =  a    circle,    and 

f!r<ri>ho—to  write,  to  draw.]  An  arcographorcurvo- 
graph. 

C.y -Cl6"ld,  a.  <fc  s.  [Fr.  cycloldc,  from  Gr.  kyklo- 
€tdes=circular,  ki/klos=a  circle,  and  eidos—  form.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  the  form  of  a  circle. 

2.  Zo&l.  &  Palceoiit. :  Pertaining  to  a  cycloid  scale 
or  to  the  fishes  which  have  this  dermal  covering. 
[CYCLOID  SCALE,  CYCLOIDEI.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geom. :  The  curve  which  is  produced  when  a 
circle  rolls  forward  on  a  straight  line.  A  familiar 
example  of  it  is  a  carriage- wheel  moving  along  a 
smooth  road.  If  a  mark  bo  made  at  any  point  on 
the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  it  will  describe  a 
series  of  cycloids.  The  curved  figure  thus  produced 
is  not,  as  tho  etymology  suggests,  *'of  the  form  of  a 
circle ;"  were  it  so,  then  the  point  of  the  circumfer- 
ence commencing  its  revolution  at  a  given  spot  on 
the  road  would,  when  that  revolution  was  com- 
pleted, return  to  that  spot  again.  It  does  not  so  re- 
turn ;  but  when, 
haying  complet- 
ed its  revolution , 
it  afresh  touches 
the  road,  it  is 
at  an  advanced 
point  in  it  com- 
pared with  the 
spot  at  which  it 
came  into  con- 


CYCLOID. 


tact  with  it  before.  Let  ABE  bo  a  circle — say  a 
carriage-wheel—revolving  around  its  center,  and  at 
tho  same  time  moving  forward  along  the  straight 
line  or  road  c  D,  from  C  to  D.  Let  B,  the  highest 
point  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  be  also  the 
point  the  movements  of  which  it  is  desired  to  trace, 
then,  during  the  time  that  B  takes  to  move  from  B 
to  E,  a  portion  of  the  wheel  exactly  equal  to  the 
same  BE  will  have  measured  its  length  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  wheel  will  have  moved  that  dis- 
tance horizontally  forward.  If  E  F  be  drawn 
parallel  to  c  D.  then  the  straight  line  E  F  will  be= 
the  arc  B  E.  The  whole  arc  c  A  D  is  four  times  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  by  which  it  was  generated. 
Tho  area  contained  by  the  chord  CAD  and  the 
straight  line  c  D  is  three  times  the  area  of  tho  circle 
ABE.  If  the  cycloid  be  supposed  to  bo  reversed, 
and  be  now  not  a  mathematical  abstraction  but  a 
real  material  curve,  then  a  weight  placed  at  any 
point  of  it  will  take  the  same  time  to  descend  from 
any  part  of  it  to  the  lowest  point.  Moreover,  it  will 
descend  more  swiftly  than  it  will  in  any  other  curve. 
The  cycloid  is  a  transcendental  curve,  since  its 
equation  cannot  be  expressed  in  common  algebraic 
terms. 

Cycloids  are  of  different  kinds.  That  now 
described  is  the  common  cycloid.  Others  are  the 
prolate  or  inflected  cycloid,  and  the  curtate  cycloid. 
There  is  also  a  curve  called  the  Epicycloid,  and 
another  the  Hypocycloid  (q.  v.). 

"A  man  may  form  to  himself  the  notion  of  a  parabola 
or  a  cycloid  from  the  mathematical  definition  of  those 
figures." — Reid:  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind, 

If  (1)  Curtate  cycloid : 

Geom.:  A  cycloid  in  which  the  point  whoso 
motion  generates  the  figure  falls  without  the  circle. 

(2)  Inflected  cycloid :  The  same  as  Prolate  cycloid 
(q.v.). 

(3)  Prolate  cycloid : 

Oeom.:  A  cycloid  in  which  the  point  whose 
motion  generates  the  figure  falls  within  the  circle. 
It  is  called  also  an  Inflected  cycloid  (q.  v.). 

(4)  Cycloid  fishes: 

Zool.  c&  Palceont. :  Fishes  with  cycloid  scales. 
[CYCLOIDEI.] 

(5)  Cycloid  scale: 

Zool,  &  Palceont. :  A  scale  with  concentric  stria- 
tions  upon  it.  The  substance  is  thin  and  flexible, 
though  horny;  it  is  not  bony  or  enameled.  The 
outline  is  smooth,  the  shape  generally  circular  or 
elliptical.  It  is  the  kind  of  scale  found  on  most  of 
tho  fishes  with  which  the  public  are  familiar. 
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97  Cldl    dal,   a.    |Kng..A.v.,  r,j,-1»id;   -a/.]    The 

gin  : 

I-°.ii'jr<ir. :  An  hist  ruinent  employed  by  engravers 
in  making  what  is  called  machine-work  upon  the 
"r  bank-notes,  checks,  Ac.  The  lines  have 
a  s_r>'Tieral  cycloidal  form,  being  generated  by  a  point 
revolving  a  round  a  moving  center,  or,  what  amounts 
to  tho  same,  are  cut  by  a  graver-point  to  which  a 
revolution  is  imparted,  t  he  plate  traversing  below 
in  a  straight  line,  a  waved  line,  a  circle,  ellipse,  or 
other  figure.  Tho  line  is  thai  compounded  of  two 
movements,  and  a  wavy  or  compound  interlacing 
figure  of  absolute  regularity  is  produced  as  a  guard 
against  counterfeiting;  it  being  impossible  to  pro- 
dnoe  sncli  \vork  by  any  means  other  than  such  a 
tool.  Counterfeiting,  being  an  underhand  proceed- 
ing and  seeking  secrecy,  is  followed  by  skillful  men, 
but  without  t  lie  expensive  and  complicated  mechan- 
ical adjuncts.  (Knight.} 

(2)  I'l/i-liiidul  paddle:  Tho  name  is  a  misnomer, 
but  is  applied  to  a  paddle-wheel  in  which  the  board 
is  divided  longitudinally  into  several  strips  in  a 
slightly  retreating  order,  en  echelon.    The  object  of 
tho  division  of  tho  float  is  to  bring  the  sections  in 
succession  into  the  water,  lessening  tho  concussion  ; 
and   by  a    more   complete   distribution   of   floats 
around  tho  circumference  of  the  wheel  to  make  the 
resistance  more  uniform.     (Knight.) 

(3)  Cycloidal  pendulum  : 

Horoloyy,<fc.:  A  pendulum  moving  in  a  cycloid. 
It  is  perfectly  isochronous  in  its  beats  ;  that  is,  the 
timo  taken  by  each  beat  is  the  same. 

"  Hence,  despite  tho  beauty  of  Huyghens'  invention, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  flexible  cycloidal 
pendulum,  und  now  exclusively  make  use  of  a  rigid  pen- 
dulum, restrained  to  describing  only  small  arcs."— Smyth 
«  Grant:  Aragu's  Pop.  Aatrun.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

(4)  Cycloidal  space : 

Geom. :  Tho  space  contained  between  the  cycloid 
and  its  substance.  (Chambers.) 

97-C161  -dg-I,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
cycloideus,  from  Gr.  kyklos=&  circle.] 

Ichthy.  <£  Palaeont.  : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Agassiz  to  one  of  the  four 
orders  into  which,  for  pals>ontological  purposes,  he 
divided  the  great  class  of  Fishes.    It  consisted  of 
those  which  have  cycloidal  scales.    The  carp,  tho 
salmon,  tho  herring,  &c.,  possess  this  dermal  cover- 
ing.   [CYCLOID  SCALE.] 

2.  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification  the  second  sub- 
order of  the  Acanthoptcra  or  Acanthopterygious 
Fishes. 

9y-cl6i'-dl-a,n,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cycloid;  i  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -on.] 
Zoology : 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  cycloidal  scales;  hav- 
ing cycloid  scales. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Sing. :  A  fish  having  cycloid  scales. 

2. PI.  (Cycloidians) :  Tho  English  name  of  the 
artificial  order  of  Fishes,  called  by  Agassiz  Cycloi- 
dei  (q.  v.). 

9y-cl6-lab  -rl-dsa,  «.  pi.  [Or.  kyklos=a  circle, 
Lat.  laf>r(um)=a  lip,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  spiny-flnned  fishes,  tribe 
1  haryngognathi.  It  contains  the  genus  Wrasse. 
[\VEASSE.] 

97-016-11  -te§,  «.  [Gr.  kyklos=n  circle,  and  lithos 
=a  stone.  ] 

Palteont.:  A  genus  of  Actinozoa,  family  Fungidse. 
It  ranges  from  the  Cretaceous  to  the  Miocene 
strata. 

9y'-clo-lltn,  s.    [CYCLOLITES.] 

Archceol.:  A  circle  of  stones,  such  as  those  at 
Stonehenge  in  Wiltshire,  England,  Stennis  in  Ork- 
ney, Scotland,  &c.  Popularly  they  are  regarded  as 
Druidic,  but  modern  antiquarians  consider  this 
view untenable.  According  to  Joseph  Anderson, 
UiyD.,  who  specially  refers  to  Scottish  stone- 
circles,  they  are  connected  with  the  interment  of 
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age  the  stone  circle  became  the  principal  object, 


stouo  outside  tho  inclosure.  The  archaic  remains 
dug  from  them  were,  however,  of  iron.  [STONE 
CIRCLE.  ] 

cy-clo  me-to  -pa,    9y-cl6-me-t6  -pl-ta.,   s.  pi. 

[Gr.  kuklos=a.  circle,  and  nu'ti'i]iun=the  forehead, 
the  front.  I 

ZoOl. :  One  of  four  families  into  which  Prof  .Milne- 
Edwards  divided  the  crustacoous  sub-order  Bra- 
chyura.  It  is  tho  equivalent  of  tho  family  Cancer- 
idrejq.  v.). 

9y-cl6m'-e-try;,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos=a  circle,  and 
metron=a.  measure.]  Tho  art,  operation,  or  pro- 
cess of  measuring  circles. 

"...  SirH.  Savile  had  confuted  Joseph  Scaliger'a. 
ci/clometrt/."— Wall/a:  Correct,  nf  llolibs  (1666),  p.  116. 

97-Cl8lT-a,l,  a.  [Eng.cycJon(e);  -ai.]  Tho  same 
as  CYCLONIC  (q.  v.). 

"Dr.  Ashe reviewed  the  known  laws  of  cyclonal  prog- 
ress."— Brit.  Assoc.  Report  (1874),  ii.  86. 

9y-Cl6ne,  «.  [Gr.  kyklun,  pr.  par.  of  kykloO=to 
whirl  round;  kyklos=a.  ring.a  circle.] 

iQU^e&>rVj?,<?r't--L<"lS'-v.V10  term  proposed  in 
1848,  by  Mr.  Piddmgton,  of  Calcutta,  in  his  "  Sailors' 
Hornbook,  '  more  appropriately  to  designate  the 
violent  rotatory  storms  popularly  known  as  hurri- 
canes. [HURRICANE.]  The  word  was  so  felicitous 


hurricanes  blew  in  a  straight  line.  Between  the 
years  1835  and  1840,  however,  Mr.  Redfield,  a  naval 
architect  of  New  York,  Lieutenant-Colonel  (after- 
wrar<i.  ,!  William  Reid  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
Mr.  Piddington  of  Calcutta,  and  Prof.  Dove  of  Ber- 
lin, showed  that  the  wind  in  a  hurricane  has  really 
KM°  m.?tlons:  j*  revolves  with  great  rapidity  (80  or 


sea,  they  adjust  the  sails  to  meet  a  blast  from  til 


>  up  WILII  a  ueaiening  roar,  ueiore  this  was 
understood,  many  an  old  navigator  hoisted  sail 
when  in  the  vortex,  had  his  ship  struck  from  an 
unexpected  quarter  when  tho  other  part  of  the 
cyclone  came  up,  lost  his  ship.and,  with  his  com- 
rades, perished.  [HUREICANE,  TYPHOON.] 

C?-cl5n  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  cyclon(e) ;  -tc.]    Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  tho  nature  of  a  cyclone. 

"...    cyclonic  and  anti-cyclonic  storms,    .    .    ." — 
Trans.  Amer.  PMlos.  Sac.  (1878),  vol.  xiii.,  p.  249. 

9y-cl6n'-Ism,  s.   [Eng.  cyclon(e) ;  -ism.}   A  state 
of  being  subject  to  cyclones. 

"...    Redfield's  centers  of  cyclontxm,    .         " — Trans 
Amer.  Philas.  Soc.  (1873),  vol.  xiii.,  p.  248. 


Cyclolith. 

the  dead.  In  tho  stone  age  places  of  burial  were 
marked  by  chambered  cairns  of  two  types.  One 
of  these,  which  was  circular  in  form,  passed  into 

the  bronze  age.    In  some  of  the  later  cairns  of  the       "  — .----• 

stone  ago  there,  had  been  a  circle  of  stones  sur°    Lombkra'stchoTastlc  "ZSgSff'JFfiffiS"'  °n  **" 
rounding  the  cairn.  In  the  early  part  of  the  bronze    Warton,  Hist.  ofEny.  p£tr£u.tso. 

boll,     bo?;     pout     J6%l;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     ftem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon      exist     ph  =  f ' 
a,      -tian  =  Bhwi.     -tion,     -sion  =  Ehiin;      -Won,      -aion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  snus.        ' 


dl-*,  *9y  -Clo-pede,  s.    [Gr.  kyklopaidi'a,  kyklos^ 
a  circle,  pa»'deia=discipline,  instruction.] 

1.  A  book  or  work  containing  information  on  all 
branches  of  science  or  knowledge ;  an  encyclopedia. 


-die  .Ac   = 


del 
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*2.  A  circle  of  learning. 

"If  regard  be  taken  of  the  c\i<-lni/a'<lij  of  the  learning 
resulting  from  those  several  sciences." — EnUrr;  r/i.  Hint., 
II.,  ii.  5i. 

9y-clo-pse  -die,  5y-clo-pse  -dlc-al,  ?y-clo  pe  ~ 
die,  9y-clo-pe  -die  al,  a.  I  Kng.  ayclopced{ia) ; 
adj.  suff.  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
•of  a  cyclopwdia. 

^y-clo -pe-an,  a.  [Gr.  fci/il((jpe!08=pertainingto 
tlio  Cyclopes.]  CYCLOPS. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cyclopes. 

2.  fig. :  Immense,  vast,  gigantic,  fierce. 

the  cyclopea n  furnace  of  all  wicked  fashions, 
the  heart,    .    .    ."— Bp.  Ball:  The  Fashions  oftlte  Wurlil. 

II.  ^Irch.:  An  epithet  applied  to  a  very  primitive 
style  of  architecture  fabled  to  bo  tho  work  of  the 
Cyclopes.  The  only  remains  existing  are  fragments 
•of  circular  walls  around  towns  and  palaces,  found 
in  Greece  itself,  and  in  many  of  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Italy  and  Sardinia.  The  best  known  remains  are 
.at  Mycenie  in  Greece.  Such  walls  consist  of  gigan- 
tic polygonal  blocks  of  stone,  the  corners  of  which 
lit  accurately  into  one  another.  Other  structures 
of  this  kind  consist  of  regular  blocks  of  equal 
height.  Both  kinds  are  constructed  entirely  with- 
out mortar.  The  oldest  of  these  monuments  are 
formed  of  enormous  unhewn  boulders  in  their  nat- 
ural shape  laid  one  on  another,  and  the  interstices 
filled  up  with  smaller  stones. 

cy-clo  -pe-lte,  s.  [Named  from  the  Cyclopean 
Islands  (?),  and  suff.  -ire  (Min.)  (q.  v.i.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  called  also  Breislakite,  a  variety 
of  Augite(Brir.  Mus.  Cat. ),  a  variety  of  Pyroxene 
(Dana).  It  occurs  in  wool-like  forms  at  Vesuvius 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Class.  Mythol.  (of  the  two  forms) :  One  of  the 
people  called  Cyclopes,  alleged  to  be  a  savage  race 
of  one-eyed  giants,  resident  in  Sicily.  They  owned  no 
social  ties  and  were  ignorant  of  cultivation.  The 
caverns  of  ^Etna  were  their  smithy,  and  blacksmiths 
were  looked  upon  as  their  descendants.  (Liadell  dt: 
Scott.) 

"  The  land  of  Cyclops  first,  a  savage  kind. 
Nor  tam'd  by  manners,  nor  by  laws  coufln  d. 

}'ut>e:  Homer's  CMywsfy,  II.  119,  1-0. 


eye  single,  frontal;  the  inferior  antenna"  simple; 
the  ovaries  two.  The  only  known  species  is  Cyclops 
quadricornis.  It  lives  in  fresh  water.  It  is  popu- 
larly called  a  Water-flea,  some  other  entomostra- 
cans  being  designated  by  the  same  appellation. 

5y-cl5p'-ter-ls,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos=n  circle,  and 
»Srri«=a  kind  of  fern.] 

Paloeo-botany :  A  genus  of  ferns  in  winch  CM 
frond  is  somewhat  circular  in  form.  It  ranges  ITOB1 
the  Devonian  to  the  Oolitic  rocks.  Example, 
Cyclopteris  hybernicus,  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
rocks. 

9y-cl5p -tSr-us,  8.     [Gr.  kyklos=a  circle,  and 
pteron  =  a  feather, 
a  wing,  a  fin.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus 
of  fishes,  family 
GobiidsB.  The  ven- 
tral fins  constitute 
a  sucker.  Cyclop- 
terus lumpus  is 
the  Lump-nsh,  so 
called  because 

there  is  a  row  of  

tubercles  along  the    Cyclopterus  Lumpus  (Lump- 
back.      It  can  ad-  sucker). 


and  Capo  di  Bove.    [BEEISLAKITE.] 
§y-cloph  -5r-us,  s.    [Gr.  kyklos  =  a  circle,  and 

giSfiStejmrig 

culum.  The  animal  has  long  pointed  tentacles. 
About  150  species  are  known,  from  India,  the  1  hil- 
ippine  Islands,  New  Zealand,  the  Pacific  islands, 
and  tropical  America.  There  are  various  sub-genera. 


ope  and  America.   "The  Scotch  call  it  Cock-paddle. 


cygnus 

cy-clos-tom  -I-dsa, s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat. cyclostom(aj 
la.  vA  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Idas.'] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Gaflteropodous  MoUusks,  order 
Pulmouifera,  section  Operculata.  ilio  BhelJ  is 
spiral,  rarely  elongated,  often  depressed,  spirally 
striated,  the  aperture  nearly  circular,  opemuom 
spiral.  The  animal  is  unisexual.  It  has  the  eyes  on 
slight  prominences  at  the  outer  bases  of  tho 
tentacles;  the  foot  is  somewhat  elongated,  llie 
genera  are  Cyclostoma,  Cyclopliorus,  Helecina,  <fcc. 
They  are  terrestrial  shells,  which  is  the  reason  why 
so  few  of  them  have  been  found  tosfiil. 

cy-clos  -t&m  ous,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyclostom(a) 
(q.  v.l.  and  Eng.  suff.  -oiw.] 

Zool. :  Tho  same  as  C\<  I.OSTOMATOUS  (q.  v.l. 

cy-clos-tyl -ar,   a.    [Gr.   kyklo»=&    circle,    and 

'.li'fh.':  Consisting  of  a  circular  row  of  columns 
outside  an  interior  building. 

9y-cl&-tel  -la,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos  =  a  circle;  Lat. 
dim.  suff.  -ella.] 

ZoOl.:  A.  genus  of  DiatomaceR>,  in  which  the 
valves  are  circular,  flat,  depressed,  or  undulated, 
striated,  and  marked  with  dots  or  depressions 
arranged  in  radiating  rows.  Klitzing  enumerates 
twenty  species,  marine  and  fossil.  (Griffith  tt"  Hen- 
frey.) 

Cy-Clo-tus,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos=a  circle,  and  ou* 
(geuit.  Ofos)  =  the  ear.J 

Zoot.:  A  sub-genus  of  Cyclophorus  (q.v.).  Known 
recent  species,  44,  from  tropical  America,  Southern 
Asia,  Ac.  There  is  a  fossil  representative  of  tho 
genus  from  the  Eocene. 

*cy-con-ye,  s.    [Lat.  cfcom'a.]    A  stork. 

"  Thesomer  foul  that  is  clepid  ci/ccmi,*."—  Wucllft:  Jere- 
miali  viii.  7. 

ey  -der,  «.    [CIDEB.] 

$y  -der-ach,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Hot. :  A  plant,  Polygonum  hydropiper.  (Prior, 
in  Britten  <t  Holland.) 

cy-dlp -pe,  s.  [From  a  beautiful  young  lady  of 
that  name  who  figures  in  tho  classical  mythology.] 


-tnal  -mus,  ,    [Gr.  *,*««.  =  a  circle, 


_cl6  ._.gMi|  ,    [Or.  tyMo.=a  circle.] 

o{  reef.building  corals  Mmg. 
ing  t<>  the  group  Zoan1haria  sclerodermata. 

,6'-,I.,  ..    [Gr.  *,*«*=»  inclosing,  a  su, 


,,  divid 
tto,.  ^ 


S-    gelatinous,   n^Um-shaped 
into  eight  more  or  less  distinct  sec- 


*»..*»»...  .^e^us  of  fossil  Scorpions.  Cucloph- 
thalmus  senior  is  from  the  Bohemian  Coal-meas- 
ures. 

C.y-Clo  -pl-a,  s.    [Gr.  kyklos=a  circle,  and  pous=    ^'r^fessor  Schuitz  first ^ announced,^ in  Sep^tember^, 


gguraft'e     in  all  directions  through  a    plco  called 
plexus  of  reticulated  vessels  in  the  stems  of  plants,    it  is  a  native.] 


*    E^med,  it  is  believed,  from  a 
alled  Kydon,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  of  which 


!  is  the  Quince;  C.japonica  is  an  ornamental 

je,  wuu»c  it  *j  v*i»"~~.    cates.  shrub. 

Bush-tenVfromThe  tea-like  sniell  and  the  astringent       Cy-cl6s-t6 -m?.,  s.     [Gr.  kyklos  =  a  circle,  and       cy-e|-I-ol  -6-fcf,    s.    [Gr.    kyfsis  =  conception, 
taste  of  its  leaves.    A  decoction  of  it  is  given  to  pro-    s/Jmo=tho  mOuth.]  pregnancy,  and  (0908=3  discourse.] 

duce  expectoration  in  catarrh  and  consumption.  Zool.:  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusks,  the       Phytiol.:  The  science  which  concerns  i 

typical  one  of  the  family  Cyclostomidw.    The  shell 


ItSaikaline  solution  gives  a  greenish-yellow  flores-  _clos_t5m  _a_ta>  cy-clos'-t&m-I,  s.  pi.    [Cv-       cygnet-royal,  ,. 

cence.    (  H  atts:  Diet.  Chem.)  rio^TOy  Her. :  A  swan  gorged  with  a  ducal  coronet,  hav- 

cy-clop-IC  (2),  'cy-Clop -Ick,    a.     [Gr.    kykia-        "j^thu1.  An  order  of  fishes,  called   by  Mttller  ing  a  chain  attached  thereto,  and  reflexed  ovc 

nfn,  ,,er-  and  Owen,  Marsipobranchii.    The  gills  are  fixed,  back. 


j>ikos=ot  or  pertaining  to  the  Cyclopes.]    Of  or  pe 
taining  to  the  Cyclops ;  Cyclopean. 


being.]    [II.  1.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  sanje  sense  as  II.  1. 

2   Fin.:  Anything  bne-eyed,  or  that  by  imagina- 
tion may  be  represented  ar  •--•• 
uses  it  of  tho  daisy. 

"AlittleCi/clop 


polyzoa    ."  .    ."—  Xlcholson:  Paliront.  (2d  ed.),  i. 
?y  -Cl8s-tome,  s,    [From  Mod.  Lat.  cyclost 
ZoOl.:  A  member   of  the  order  of  fishes  called 


1-j.i  areoziarge  M^U.    wno  «nu»Mp»        ^ — VI  V  "i  i 

Swan  (Cu'miaolor),  is  well  known.    It  builds  its 

'omata  nest,  which  is  bulky,  among  sedges,  composing  itof 
grass  rushes  and  coarse  herbage.  It  is  the  domes- 
ticated species.  Three  other  species  are  not  so  f  amil- 

_       ^f it IT,,,-.-.^,-,*.     rtf     \\.    llli;t-llT4fr 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk, 


what,     fall, 
wild,     son; 


father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit, 
mute,     cub,     cure,    wnite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
),    oe  =  e; 


marine;    go,     pc 
ey  =  a.       q.u  =  kw. 


cylerye 

2.  As/ron.:  One  of  tho  twenty  ancient  northern 
constellations.  It  contains  two  bright  stars,  Deueb, 
called  also  Alpha  Cygni,  and  Albiero.  Deneb  comes 
tothe  meridian  at  8  p.  si.  on  October  1.  The  bright 
stars  of  Cygnus  form,  with  those  in  the  constella- 
tions Aqniia  and  Lyra,  a  remarkable  triangle.  The 
double  star  (51  Cygui  possesses  no  slight  interest.  It 
has  a  proper  motion  of  nearly  3"  in  a  year.  It  has, 
moreover,  a  parallax  of  one-  third  of  a  second,  which 
would  give  a  distance  from  tho  earth  of  600,000 
times  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  us.  (Prof.  Airy  : 
Pop.  Astron.  (6th  ed.),  pp.  197,  198,  214-210,  &c.) 

'cylerye,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (For  def.  see 
extract.) 

"Diaperye  werke  or  cylerye,  a  kynde  of  curvynge  for 
imyntynge  BO  called.  Volute."  —  Hitlort. 

9y-llch  -na,  s.  [Gr.  kylichnc=(l)  a  small  cup, 
(2)  a  disli  for  food.] 

ZoOl.  :  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusks,  family 
Bullida".  They  have  a  strong  cylindrical,  smooth, 
or  punctate-striate  shell,  with  the  sporo  minute  or 
truncated,  and  the  aperture  narrow,  rounded  111 
i'nuit.  Forty  species  are  known  from  the  United 
States,  Greenland,  Britain,  Reft  S«a,  and  Australia. 
The  genus  is  also  represented  in  Tertiary  strata. 

cyT-In-der,  s.  &  a.  [Sw.,  Dan.,  &  Ger.  cylinder; 
Dut.  cilinder;  FT.  cylindre  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  cilindro; 
Port,  cilindro,  cylindro,  all  from  Lat.  cylindrus; 
<ir.  kylindros,  from  kylindroo—  to  roll  level  with  a 
roller,  kylindo=to  roll.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Geom.  :  A.  solid  figure  described  by  tho  revolu- 
tion of  a  right-angled  parallelogram  about  one  of 
its  sides  which  remains  fixed.    Tho  axis  of  a  cylin- 
der is  the  fixed  straight  lino  about  which  the  paral- 
lelogram revolves.    The  bases  of  a  cylinder  are  the 
circles  described  by  the  two   revolving  opposite 
sides  of  the  parallelogram.    (Simpson:  Euclid,  bk. 
xi.,  def.  21-24.) 

"The  square  will  make  you  ready  for  all  manner  of 
compartments,  bases,  pedestals,  plots,  and  buildings; 
your  cylinder,  for  vaulted  turrets,  and  round  buildings." 
—  Peacham. 

IT  The  solid  contents  of  a  cylinder  are  ascertained 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  square  units  in  the 
base  by  the  linear  units  in  the  elevation. 

2.  Steam-engine:  That  chamber  of  a  steam-engine 
in  which  the  force  of  steam  is  utilized  upon  the  pis- 
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tho  axial  boring-bar  on  which  a  tool-holder  has 
longitudinal  food,  to  move  from  end  to  end  of  tho 
<•>  lindrrs.  The  bur  draws  entirely  out,  to  allow  tho 
work  to  be  shifted,  and  independent  slide-rests  face 
off  the  ends  of  tho  cylinder. 

cylinder-cock,  ». 

tfteam-eniiiiie:  A  faucet  in  the  end  of  a  cylinder 
to  allow  water  of  condensation  to  escape  when  the 

Sistoii  approaches  the  said  end  of  tho  cylinder, 
wing  to  the  incompressibility  of  water,  the  end  of 
tho  cylinder  may  be  driven  out,  if  the  water  be 
allowed  no  means  of  escape.    It  is  also  used  to 


cylindric 

directly  into  the  bed,  and  perfect  register  is  ob- 
tained. Tho  bed  is  arranged  to  run  once,  twice,  or 
thrice  beneath  the  inking-rollcrs  to  each  imprw 
sion.  MI  as  to  secure  a  more  perfect  distribution  of 
the  ink. 
cylinder-printing, «. 

1.  Print.:  A.  mode  of  printing  in  which  the  type 
is  secured  to  the  cylinder,  or  the  paper  on  a  cyl- 
inder which  acts  in  connection  with  a  rolling-bed. 
[CTLINDBE-PKE88.] 

2.  Calico-pri  nt  i  >ir/ :  A  system  of  printing  calicoes 
by  engraved  copper  cylinders.    Th^f  arr  engraved 


against  the  normal  pressure  of_steam,  but  which 
yields  to  the  excessive  pressure  in  tho  cylinder  in- 
cident to  the  striking  of  the  piston  against  a  body 
of  water,  tho  result  of  the  condensation  of  steam  m 
tho  cylinder. 

cylinder-cover,  s. 

Steam-engine:  Tho  lid  bolted  to  a  flange  round 
the  top  of  a  cylinder,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  steam- 
tight.  The  piston-rod  passes  through  a  stuffing-box 
in  the  center.  Tho  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
jacket,  lagging,  or  cleading,  which  prevents  to  some 
extent  the  radiation  of  heat. 

cylinder-engine,  s.  A.  paper-machine  in  which 
tho  pulp  is  taken  up  on  a  cylinder  and  delivered  in 
a  continuous  sheet  to  the  dryers. 

cylinder-escapement,  s. 

Horol.  :  Another  name  for  the  horizontal  escape- 
ment invented  by  Graham.  [HORIZONTAL  ESCAPE- 
HEX  T.J 

cylinder  escape-valve.  A  valve  in  the  end  of 
a  cylinder  to  lot  off  water  of  condensation. 

cylinder-faces,  «.  pi. 

Steam-engine  :  The  port-faces  of  the  steam-engine, 
i.  e.,  tho  smooth  surface  against  which  the  faces  of 
tho  slide-valve  work.  (Ogttvie.) 

cylinder-glass,  s. 


Glass-making :  A.  mode  of  making  window-glass, 
in  which  the  material  is  brought,  by  a  succession  of 
operations,  to  tho  shape  of  an  open-ended  cylinder, 
wnich  is  split  by  a  diamond  and  flatted  in  a  furnace. 

„,„.  While  crown-glass  is   blown   into   a   globe,  then 

3.  Pnenm. :  The  barrel  of  a  pump,  such  as  used  by    whirled  and  blown  into  an  oblate  spheroid,  pierced 
Heron  of  Alexandria  in  his  fountain,  and  that  of    and  eventually  expanded  into  a  disk,  cylinder-glass 


eron  , 

Otto  Guoricke  of  Magdeburg  in  his  air-pump. 
|  AIR-PUMP.]  Perhaps  the  earliest  use  of  the  cylin- 
der and  piston  is  found  in  the  blowing-machines  of 
native  metallurgists  in  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
(Kniaht.) 

4.  Weaving  : 

(1)  Tho  cylinder  of  the  Jacquard  loom  is  really  a 
square  prism  revolving  on  a  horizontal  axis  and  re- 
ceiving tho  cards. 

(2)  A  clothed  barrel  in  a  carding-machme.  Urchins 
and  doffers  are  clothed  cylinders  of  smaller  size. 

5.  Elect.:  The  glass    barrel    of    an  electrifying- 
machino.    (Knight.) 

6.  Printing: 

(1)  The  cylinder  of  a  printing-machine  is  the  cir- 
cular surface  which  rolls  over  a  flat  form  of  type, 
carrying  with  it  a  sheet  of  paper  held  by  a  proper 
mechanism,  thus  producing  an  impression  of  tho 
typo  ;  or,  it  is 

(2)  The  surface  around  which  a  stereotype  mold 
made  to  fit  it  is  curved,  and  which  rotating  against 
another  cylinder  equipped    as   described   in    (1), 
thereby  produces  a  printed  sheet  ;  or 

(3)  The  ink-distributing    surface  of  a  printing- 
machine  ;  or  further, 

(4)  In  the  old-fashioned  typo  revolving  machine 
the  type  was  rotated  on  a  cylinder,  being  held  in 
place  in  turtles  and  impinging  in  turn  upon  several 
impression  cylinders  grouped  around  it. 

7.  Ordnance: 

(1)  The  bore  of  a  gun.    The  charge  cylinder  is  that 
occupied  by  the  charge  ;  the  vacant  cylinder  is  the 
remaining  portion. 

(2)  A  wooden  bucket  in  which  a  cartridge  is  car- 
ried from  the  magazine  to  the  gun. 

8.  Mech.  :  The  body  of  a  pump. 

9.  Oard.  :  A  garden  or  field  roller. 

10.  Assyrian  Antiq.:  A  cylindrical  stone  or  brick 
covered  with  inscriptions. 

"  The  inscriptions  being  mostly  incised  on  cylinder*  of 
clay."—  W.  K.  Cooper:  Resurrection  of  Assyria  (1815),  p.  30. 
*11.  Surg.  :  A  kind  of  roll  or  plaster.      (Ash.) 


or  broad-glass,  as  it  is  ofton  called,  is  made  into  a 
hollow  bulb,  which  is  made  gradually  to  assume 
the  cylindrical  form  ;  the  ends  are  then  opened,  and 
finally  the  cylinder  is  split  and  flattened.  {Knight.} 


tho  latter  the  design  in  intaglio  as  many  times 
repeated  as  tho  circumference  of  the  small  steel 
cylinder  (tho  mill)  is  contained  in  tho  circumfer- 
ence of  tho  copper  cylinder. 

cylinder-tape, «. 

Print. :  A  tape  running  on  tho  impression-cylinder 
beneath  tho  edge  of  the  paper,  to  remove  the  sheet 
from  the  cylinder  after  printing. 

cylinder-wheel,  s. 

Hornl. :  A  form  of  scape-wheel,  used  in  the  hori- 
zontal or  cylinder  escapement. 

cylinder-wrench,  s.  A  form  of  wrench  adapted 
to  grasp  round  rods  or  tubes.  [PlPE-WRENCH.] 

9?l-In-dra -96-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  c'jlindra- 
ceus.  ]  Cylindrical. 

eyl-In-drel'-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  cijlindrus.] 
[CYLINDER.] 

ZoOL:  A.  genus  of  Pulmoniferous  Gasteropoda, 
called  in  English  Cylinder  Snails.  The  shell  is  cyl- 
indrical or  pupiform,  sometimes  sinistral,  many 
whorled,  with  the  aperture  round.  One  hundred 
and  forty-three  recent  species  are  known  from  tho 
hotter  parts  of  this  country.  None  have  yot  been* 
found  fossil  j  land  shells  are  much  more  rarely  pre- 
served than  those  which  are  freshwater  or  marine. 

SFl-In-dren-chST-ma,  s.    [Greek  kylindros  =  a 
er,  a  cylinder,  and  engchyma=aa  infusion.] 
Bot . :  In  the  nomenclature  of  tissue  first  proposed 
by  Professor  Morren,  a  division    of   parenchyma, 
characterized  by  tho  cylindrical  character  of  its 
cells.    Itoccurs  in  the  Conferva?  and  in  the  hairs  of 
various  plants. 

9^Hn'-drlc,  9?l-In  -drlc-al,  a.  [Gr.  kylindri- 
fcos=portaining  to  a  cylinder,  cylindrical ;  kylindros 
=  a  cylinder.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  Having  the  form,  nature,  or  prop- 
"  a  cylinder. 


B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  containing  the  goo-    sheet 
metric  solid  described  under  A,  as  cylinder-tape, 


cylinder-mill,  s.  One  form  of  mill  for  pulver- 
izing tho  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  having  a  cylin- 
drical runner  traversing  on  a  bedstone. 

cylinder-powder,  s.  That  of  which  the  char- 
coal is  made  in  iron  cylinders. 

cylinder-press,  s. 

Printing: 

1.  A.  form  of  press  in  which  the  typo  is  secured  on 
a  cylinder  which  revolves  and  presents  the  form 
successively  to  the  inking-rollers  and  to  the  paper. 
The  type-revolving  printing-machine  of  Hoe  is  of 
this  class.  These  machines  are  made  with  two,  four, 
six,  or  ten  printing-cylinders  arranged  in  planetary 
form  around  tho  periphery  of  the  larger  type-carry- 
ing cylinder.    The  type  is  secured  in  turtles,  or  the 
stereotype  is  bent  to  the  curve  of  the  cylinder.   The 
circumference  of  the  latter  has  a  series  of  binary 
systems,  the  elements  of  which  are  an  inking  appa- 
ratus and  an  impression  apparatus,  the  paper  being 
fed  to  the  latter,  and  the  printed  sheet  carried  away 
therefrom  by  tapes  to  a  flyer,  which  delivers  it  on 
to  the  table. 

2.  A  press  in  which  the  form  is  placed  upon  a  bed 
and  the  impression  taken  by  a  cylinder,  which  takes 
a  sheet  and  receives  an  impression  from  the  form 
while  it  is  passing  under  it.     These  are  known  as 
double,  single,  small,  large,  stop,  cylinder-presses. 
In  tho  double  cylinder-press  two  cylinders  are  used, 
which  take  shoots  alternately.    The  single  has  but 
one,  and  needs  but  one  attendant  feeder ;  the  printed 
sheets  are  thrown  down  by  a  fly-frame.    The  stop- 
cylinder  press  is  one   in  which,  after  a  sheet  is 
printed,  the  cylinder  remains  stationary  while  tho 
bed  is  running  back,  during  which  time  a  fresh 

:ieet  is  placed  in  position.    In  this  press,  designed 


fl/limler-eiiyine  (q.  v.). 

cylinder-blower,  s.  A  blowing-machine  for 
blast  and  cupola  furnaces,  which  consists  of  a 
piston  working  in  a  cylinder.  [BLOWER.] 

cylinder  boring-machine. 

Metitl-warking:  A  machine  having  face-plates  on 
•which  tho  cylinder  is  dogged  concentrically  with 


for  woodcut  printing,  special  arrangements  are 
made  for  inking— by  a  vibrating  cylinder  or  inking- 
table,  as  may  be  desired— and  the  number  of  form- 
rollers  may  be  proportioned  to  the  character  and 
size  of  tho  work,  being  usually  adapted  to  the  size 
of  tho  bed.  The  impression  cylinder  is  stationary 
during  the  return  of  tho  bed,  and  the  fingers  close 
on  tho  shoot  before  the  register-points  are  with- 
drawn ;  the  cylinder  then  revolves,  and  it  gears 


cotyledonous  plants,  the  leaves  of  the  Stonecrop 
(Seduni  acre),  &c. 

".  .  .  those  are  glands,  which  are  the  extremities  of 
arteries  formed  into  cylindrical  canals." — Arbutlmot:  On 
Aliments. 

(1)  Cylindrical  arch : 

Arch. :  An  arch  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
same  curve  throughout  its  length ;  a  vault  without 
groins,  resting  upon  two  parallel  walls. 

(2)  Cylindrical  boiler:  A  boiler  of  a  cylindrical 
shape,  in  contradistinction  to  tho  other  and  earlier 
forms.     The  cylindrical  boiler  was  introduced  in 
consequence  of  tho  use  of  a  higher  pressure  of  steam . 
which  rendered  the  haystack,  hemispherical,  and 
wagon  boilersunsafe.    Smoaton  introduced  the  flue 
into  the  boiler.    Tho  cylindrical  return-flue  boiler 
was  patented   in  England,  by    Wilkinson,  in  1799. 
(Knight.) 

(3)  Cylindrical  bones : 

Anat.:  Long  bones,  such  as  the  chief  bones  of 
the  limbs.  They  have  a  body  or  shaft,  which  is  the 
part  that  is  cylindrical  or  prismatic  in  form,  while 
the  extremities  are  usually  thick.  (Quoin.) 

(4)  Cylindrical  lens:  A  reading-glass  whose  back 
and  front  faces  are  formed  by  cylindrical  surf  aces, 
the  diameters  of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other:  the  form  being  that  of  two  segments  of  cyl- 
inders united  attheir  bases.    A  lens  having  a  cylin- 
drical body  and  convex  ends;  a  Stanhope  lens.  Tho 
term  may  also  include  a  lens  consisting  of  a  true 
cylinder  which  gives  a  line  of  light;   or  of  cylin- 
drical segments  parallel  to  each  other,  which  com- 
bination also  gives  a  lino  of  light. 

(5)  Cylindrical  saw:  A  saw  having  a  cylindrical 
form  and  sharpened  at  one  end.     Used  in  sawing 
staves  from  the  block,  giving  them  a  transversely 
rounded  form  ;  for  sawing  felloes,  chair-backs,  Ac. 
It  is  on  the  principle  of  tho  crown-saw,  and  is  vari- 
ously called  a  Tub-saw,  Drum-saw,  Barrel-saw,  &c. 

(6)  Cylindrical  valve : 

Steam-engine :  A  valve  in  a  trunnion  or  elsewhere, 
having  a  cylindrical  shape  and  oscillating  on  its 
axis,  to  open  and  close  ports  in  the  cylindrical  case 
which  forms  its  seat. 


boll,    boy;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,     yell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pli     f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


cylindrically 

(7)  Cylindrical  walling: 

Arch. :  That  erected  upon  a  circular  plan,  forming 
a  cylinder,  or  a  part  less  than  a  i-yliii'ier,  according 
as  the  plan  is  an  entire  circumference  or  a  lea 
portion.  ( WealK.) 

9f  l-In'-dric-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  cylindrical:  -ly.t 
In  the  manner  or  shape  of  a  cylinder. 

t9yl-ln'-drlc-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cylindrical; 
•ness.]  The  same  as  CYLIXDEICITY  ui-  *  • 

*97l-In-drl9'-I-t7>.  [Eng.ci/Jmdj-ic;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  cylindrical. 

*9yi-In  -dri-cule,  s.  [Eng.  cylinder,  and  dimin. 
suff.  -cute.]  A  little  cylinder. 

"  Each  twin-corpuscle  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  cyli H- 
driculea." — Owen:  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

97l-In'-drI-form,  a.  [Eng.  cylinder,  and  Lat. 
/orma=form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or  appear- 
ance of  a  cylinder. 

97l-In  -dro-,  o.    [Lat.  cylindrus=a  cylinder.] 

In  compos. :  Cylindrical. 

cylindro-conlcal,  a. 

Ordnance:  A  term  applied  to  a  shot  having  a 
cylindrical  body  and  a  conical  head. 

cyllndro-conoidal,  a. 

Ordnance:  A  term  applied  to  a  shot  having  a 
cylindrical  body  and  a  conoidal  head. 

cyllndro-cyllndrlcal,  a. 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  an  arch  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  a  cylindrical  vault  with  another 
cylindrical  vault,  of  greater  span  and  height, 
springing  from  the  same  level. 

cyllndro-oglval,  a. 

Ordnance:  A  term  applied  to  a  shot  having  a 
cylindrical  body  and  an  ogival  head. 

9yl-In'-dr<5ld,  s.  [Gr.  kylindros=a  cylinder,  and 
eidos=appearance.]  A  solid  body  approaching  to 
the  figure  of  a  cylinder,  but  differing  in  some  re- 
spects ;  as,  having  the  bases  elliptical,  but  parallel 
and  equal. 

C,?l-In-dr&-met  -rlc,  o.  [Gr.  kylindras-n  cylin- 
der, and  metrikos— belonging  to  measure;  metron= 
a  measure.]  Pertaining  to  a  scale  used  in  measur- 
ing cylinders. 

9f  1-In-drom  -et-rf ,  s.  [Gr.  kylindros=a.  cylin- 
der, and  metron—&  measure.]  The  art  or  act  of 
measuring  cylinders. 

Cy'-ma,  s.    [Gr.  kyma=a  wave.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  same  as  CYMATIUM  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  same  as  CYME  (q.  v.). 

H  (1)  Cyma  recta :  A  form  of  waved  or  ogee  mold- 
ing, hollow  in  its  upper  part  and  swelling  below. 
The  member  below  the  abacus  or  corona. 

(2)  Cyma  reversa :  An  _ogee  in  which  the  hollow 
member  of  the  molding  is  below. 

9y '-ma-phen,  s.  [Gr.  kyma—a  wave,  and  phainO 
=to  show.]  An  apparatus  in  a  telephone  for  receiv- 
ing transmitted  electric  waves. 

*9y-mar',  «.  [CHIMEEE.]  A  slight  covering;  a 
scarf. 

"  The  maids  in  soft  cymars  of  linen  dressed." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xviii.  685. 

9Jf-ma'-tl-um  (tl  as  Shi),  s.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  kymation, 
dimin.  of  kyma=a.  wave.] 

1.  Arch.:  A  molding  whose  section  or  profile  is 
one  half  convex  and  the  other  concave.    [CYMA.] 
An  ogee  molding. 

"  In  a  cornice,  the  gola,  or  cymatium  of  the  corona,  the 
coping,  the  modillions,  or  dentelli,  make  a  noble  show  by 
their  graceful  projections."— Spectator. 

2.  Sculp.:  Carved  work  resembling  rolling  waves. 
97-mat  -6-llte,  fcu-mat'-6-lite,  s.    [Gr.  kyma, 

genit.  kymatos^a  wave,  and  lith.os=a  stone.] 

M in.  •  A.  mineral  which  Dana  considers  nearly  or 
ouite  the  same  as  Pihlite ;  while  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat, 
separates  them  into  two  quite  distinct  species. 

[PIHLITE.] 

9Jfm  -ba,  «.    [Lat.  cymba;  Gr.  kymbc=a  boat,  a 

ZoOl. :  Boatshell,  a  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Mol- 
lusks,  family  Volutidro.  The  shell,  which  is  like 
that  of  Voluta,  has  a  large  and  globular  nucleus, 
with  a  few  angular  whorls.  Animal  with  a  very 
large  foot.  Ten  species  are  known,  all  recent,  from 
West  Africa  and  Portugal. 

cfm-bal,  *9ym'-ball,  *sym-bale,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
cimbale;  Fr.  cymbale,  from  Lat.  cymbalum,  from 
Gr.  kymbalon  =  a  cymbal,  from  kymbos,  kymbe*=  a 
cup,  a  basin.] 

Music  (PI.) :  Discs  of  bronze,  more  or  less  basin- 
shaped,  clashed  together  or  lightly  touched  in 
accord  with  the  music.  They  are  very  ancient, 
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__, ..eaented  in  different  forms  upon  the  sepul- 
chral mumum-nts.    They  were  used  by  the  Levites 
in  the  Temple  ordinances,  and  the  sons  of  Asaph 
excelled  in  their  use.    They  are  mentioned  among    .-,    „ 
other  instruments,  1043  B.  C.,  when  David  brought    L 10*114,  01 


Cymric 

97  -mene,  s.  [Cym(inum),  the  same  as  cuminum 
=  cumin,  and  Eng.,  ice.,  suff.  -cue  (CAem.)  (q.  v  ).] 
Inorganic  Chem.:  Cymol,  methyl-propyl-benzene, 


CH3. 


MI   n  ti  ^  tt  i\    ,,ut,,;,,,., 
(1)   Ortho-  (1-2),  obtained 


.  , 

nets.    The  Arabians  have  two  sorts  at  the  present    sodium   on    meta-bromtoluone    (1-3)     and   propyl 
time:  thelarger  usedin  religious  ceremonies,  the    iodide,  boilingatlTT.     (3)  Poro- (1-4) v obtained  Dy 


accompaniments    to 


dance,    the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  para-brom 

the   special    instruments  of    the    toluene  (1-4)  and  normal  propyl  bromide  dissolved 

Itis  also  obtained  by  heating 
with    phosphoric   anhydride. 


smaller   only   in 

Cymbals   were     —    -F  -----    -----------    ._     —  _______  v.  _, 

Corybantes,    the   priests   of   the   goddess   Cybelc.  in  anhydrous  ether. 

[CoRYBAXT.l    The  metal  used  in  their  manufacture  camphor,    CujHujO,    wt      posporc   anyre, 

now  is  an  alloy  of  80  parts  of  copper  to  20  of  tin.  P3O5;  from  thymol  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 

They  should  not  be  struck  together  so  as  to  coincide,  pentasulphide,  PoSs:  also  from  cumin  oil  by  separat- 

but  should  rather  be  rubbed  against  each  other  ingtho  cuminic  aldehyde  by  combining  it  with  ncid 

with  a  single  sliding  motion.  sodium  sulphite,  and  thendistillingoff  thecymene. 

Cymeno  occurs  in  cumin  oU.  in   the    seed  of  the 


"The  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  clash  of  cymbals,  and 
the  rolling  of  drums  .  .  ."—  Macaulay:  aist.  Eng.,  oh.  U. 


Water  Hemlock,  Cicuta  virosa.  Also  obtained  in 
the  distillation  of  coal-tar.  Cymene  is  an  agreeable 
smellingliquid,  boiling  at  175'.  It  dissolves  in  con- 
centrated sulphur!*  acid,  forming  sulphonic  acid. 
Where  ring  the  clanging  cymbals,  where  echoes  the  By  the  action  of  chromic  acid  mixture  it  is  oxidized 

bellowing  drum."  into  terephthalic  acid,  C6H4<><)<nTT  (i-4)'  By  the 

Grant  Allen-  Trans,  of  Catullttf,  Carm.  Ixui. 


action  of  nitric  acid  it  yields  also  paratoluic  acid. 
,CHa 


*cymbal-doctor,  s.    A  teacher  giving  forth  an 
empty  sound  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1). 

"He  was  a  disciple  of  those  cymbal-doctors."— .Villon:       cy'-mlc,  a.  [Lat,  cym(inum),  and  Eng.,&c.,  suff. 
JWfamofclo,*.,  ch.  vui.  ^    Dori'vod  fLrom  g™^  fa  T0 . 

9ym  -bal-Ist,  s.     [Lat.  cymbalista.]    One  who  cymlc  acid,  s. 

plays  the  cymbals.  Chem. :  CnHuOj.     A  monatomic  aromatic  acid. 

cym-beT-la,  s.    [A  dimin.  of  Lat.  cymbalum=&  prepared  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkalies  on  cymyl 

cymbal.]  cyanide. 

Botany:  97 -mi-dine,  s.    [Lat.  cym(inum) ;  Gr.  eidos- 

1.  A  reproductive  locomotive  body  of  an  elliptical  .    .    .    appearance,  and  Eng.,  (fee.,  suff.  -ine  (Chem./ 
shape,  found  in  some  algee.  (q.  v.).] 

2.  A  genus  of  Diatomaceee,  the  typical  one  of  the  Chem.:  CioHisN.    An  aromatic  base,  boiling  at 
sub-order  Cymbelleae.    It  is  so  called  from  its  cym-  250',  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  nitro-deriva- 
biform  valves.    It  is  found  recent  as  an  aquatic  tive. 

production  and  also  fossil.  t9y-mlf  -gr-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  cyma  [CYME]  ;  fero= 

9?  m-bel-le-se,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  cymbell(a),  and  fern,    to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecu.]  £or. :  Bearing  a  cyme  or  cymes. 

Bot , :  A  sub-order  of  Algals,  order  Diatomacete.       c  jf m'-llng,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  squash 
The  individuals  are  quite  free.    They  are  angular    (q.  v.). 

9^-ml -num,  s.    [CUMIXUM.]    Thesame  asCr.w:- 
mjM(q.v.). 

97  -mold,  a.    [Lat.  cyma  [CYME],  and  Gr.  eidos= 
.    .    .    form,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  of  a  cyme;  resembling  a 
cyme. 

97 -mft-phane,  s.    [Gr.  fc#ma=wave ;  o  connect- 
ive,   and  phaino  =  to  appear.     In  allusion  tu  a 


and  siliceous. 

97'm-bld'-I-um,  s.  [Latinized  dimin.,  from  Gr. 
kymbe=fi  boat.  So  named  in  allusion  to  the  form 
of  the  labellum.] 

Bot. :  A  large  genust  of  Orchids,  mostly  from 
India,  China,  &c.  All  live  on  the  ground. 

9^m'-bl-form,  «.  [Lat.  cymba;  Gr.  kymbe^a 
boat,  and/orwia=form,  appearance.] 


rf   j         &  c,ll  J     1-1 1_         i      I-     11  J         IVB,      tlll'l      IHIiillll"   —     LO     tl|jut.(tl.         Ill     ilAlu 

Bot.,  Anat.,  <6c.  .-Shaped  like  a  boat ;  hollowed.    peculiar  opalescence  sometimes  seen  in  th 
FBoAT-SHAPED.]    It  is  closely  akin  also  to  keeled    "  Min  .   /  varioty  of  chrj'soberyl.      C 


(q.  v.). 


viewed,  it  is  an  aluminate  of  glucinium. 


e  crystal.  ] 
Chemically 


"According  as  the  veins  proceed  in  a  straight  or  curved  9  mSnh'-nn  nfia      /,        rrv«npn  >VTTF  ~\ 

direction,  so  may  the  limb  of  the  petal  be  flat  or  concave,     .   ?y-mOPtt    an7< IUS;    "• 
or  hollowed  like  a  boat,  cymbtform  or  navicular."—  Bal-    mg  a  wavy  floating  light ;  opalescent,  chatoyant. 


Hav- 


foitr:  Botany,  §  373. 


9y-mo§ -8B,  s.  pi.    [Fem.pl.       Lat.  cymosus=  full 


come  to  perfection 
are  those  in  the 
center  of  the  com- 
pound inflorescence, 
and  the  last  these 
at  the  circumfer- 
ence. It  has  a  soli- 
tary terminal  flow_er, 
from  beneath  which 
secondary  pedicels 
develop.  If  the 
leaves  are  opposite, 
and  a  peduncle  is 
produced  in  the 
axil  of  each  one  of 
them,  pedicels  fol- 
lowing in  a  similar 
arrangement,  the 
cyme  is  a  dichotom- 
ous  one.  If,  instead 
of  opposite  leaves, 
there  is  a  verticel  of 


Cyme. 


C7'-m6se,  a.  [Lat.  cymosus=full  of  shoots,  from 
cyma.']  [CYME.] 

Bot.  (of  aggregate  flowers) :  Containing  a  cyme, 
or  approaching  the  arrangement  of  flowers  charac- 
teristic of  a  cyme. 

9y-mo-tli6  -a,  9y-moth  -6-e,  s.  [Gr.  kymothof, 
from  kyma=&  wave  (see  def.  1),  and  WioOs=quick, 
nimble,  active,  swift.] 

1.  Greek  Mythology  (of  the  form  Ci/mothoe) :  The 
name  of  a  Nereid. 

"  Cymothot  and  Cymodoce  were  nigh." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xviii.  49. 

2.  ZoOl.  (of  the  form  Cymothoa) :  A  genus  of  Isopod. 
Crustaceans,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Cymo- 
thoidte  (q.  v.). 

97-mo-tho  -I-dse,  97-m6-tli6'-a-d88,  s.pl.  [Lat. 
cymothoa,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order  Isopoda. 
The  antennae  are  short,  the  head  small,  the  Icr-^ 
short,  with  hooks  which  enable  them  to  cling  to  the 


there  is  a  verticel  of  tails  and  other  parts  of  fishes,  on  which  they  are 

three,  each  sending  a  pedicel  from  the  axil,  then    ,„,,.,<,;.:,. 
trifurcation  occurs  instead  of  bifurcation,  and  a    • 


trichotomous  cyme  is  the  result.  There  are  various 
types  of  cyme,  such  as  a  helicoid  cyme,  a  scorpioid 
one,  &c.  [See  these  words.]  Examples  of  the  cyme 
may  be  seen  in  the  Guelder  rose,  in  which  it  is  glob- 
ular, and  the  Laurustinus,  in  which  it  is  flat- 


9y  -mule,  «.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  cyme.'] 
Botany  : 

1.  A  diminutive  cyme. 

2.  A  branch  or  cluster  of  a  compound  cyme. 
Cym -rlc,  Cwm'-rlc   (pr.  kum'-rlc),  a.  &  s. 


— j  —   -- 

headed  or  corymbose.    The  verticillaster  is  a  modi-    [CYMEY.] 
fiedcyme.  jv.    ^g  adj.:    Of  or  pertaining  to  the   Cymry;: 

9yme  (2),«.    [CEMENT.]    Cement.  Welsh. 

-Cement  or  cyme,  wherewith  stones  be  joyned  together       B.  As  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the  Cymry  r 
in  a  lumpe.    LithocaUa."— Buloft.  Welsh. 


fate     fat     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p8t, 
or,  '  wore,     wplf,     w5ri,     whd,     s6n;     mute,    cfib,    cUre.    unite,    cur.    rCle,    full;     try,    Syrian,     se,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Cymry 
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cynoglossum 


driven  into  Cornwall,  Wales  ami  the  Highlands  by    albumen  was  described  as  absent,  the  seed  erect 
the  Saxons  and  others.  the  involucre  rigid  or  spiny,  conical,  the  flowers  of 

num),  and  suS.-yl  (Cliem.)    the  ray  tubular,  inflated,    regular.    In   Lindley's 
Vegetable  Kingdom  another  classification  has  been 


l,  s.  [Lat.  cym< 


9?n-Ic'-tis,  s.     [Gr.  kyifii,  genit.  kynos—a  dog, 
and  iktis=a  kind  of  weasel  or  ferret.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  mammals  whose  proper  place  is 

Ecrliaps  amonir  the  Ym-rridfo  (Civets),  though  it 
as  affinitie 


Chem.:  CioHisCl,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlor- 
ine on  cymene,  in  the  presence  of  iodine.  It  boils 
at  210°. 


"  That  some  occult  design  rloth  lie 
In  bloody  cyuarcfrw  -it  11." 

Bvtler:  Iludil/raa,  1.2. 


Kntum.:  A  family  of  liymonopterous  insects,  sub- 
order PotiolatUj  tribe  Terobrauchia,  and  sub-tribe 
Gallicola  (Gall-inhabiting  Insects), 
which  are  straight,  have  go 


liting  Insects).     The  antennae, 

vinivii  tiiu  »i,i<iight,  have  generally  l.'l  to  15  joints, 
gyn-ar -e-8B,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  cynar(a),   and    the  palpi  are  short,  and  the  wings  have  but  few 


9y-myT-a-mlne,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  cymyl;   omine.]    fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.]  nerviires,  the  ovipositor,  shaped  liiio  the  letter  S.  is 

Chem.:  NH.,(Cu,Hla).     An  oily  liquid,  boiling  at    rp^'i/a'1  trib?,   of  Composite    plants,    sub-order  nearly  all  concealed  within    the   abdomen.     The 

28U'.     Obtained   by  leating  cymyl   chloride  with    Tubulifloroo.    [CYNABA.]  larvae  are  destitute  of  feet.    [CYNIPS.] 

alcoholic  ammonia  in  sealed  tubes.                                    9yn-ar -5-Ous,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  cynareus.]  9?n -Ips,  s.    [Gr.  kyun,  genit.  kynos=a  dog,  and 

9^n-SJ-lur'-us,  s.    [Gr.kyon—a  dog,  and  ailou-       Bot.:  Pertaining  to  the  tribe  Cynarete  (q.  v.).  tps=a  worm  which  eats  horn  and  wood,  one  which 

ros=a  cat.J                                                                                            "  In  general  the  c,/nare,,,,s  genera  are  characterized  by  ta^SS*  viuo;bulls  !  it  is  a  kind  of  cynips.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Felidee.    Cyncelurus  juliatus  is    intense  bitterness."— Li,,diea:    Vegetable  Kimjiivm  ( 1853 1,  -t-ntom.:  A  genus  of  hymenopteroua  in 

the  Cheetah,  or  Hunting  Leopard,  generally  called    P-  '<".  typical  one  of  the  family  Cynipida?.    The   _, 

Felisiubata     K'HEETAH  1                                                    „«»-  «_  *  --_>.        i  are  minute  animals  which  puncture  the  loaves  or 

9yn-ar-6-9eph  -a-las,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynar(a) ;  other  partsof  various  trees  or  plants,  producing  the 

a-mone,  *cyn-o-mum,  s.    [CINNAMON.]         o  connective,  and  Gr.  kephale=the  head.]  excrescences  known  as  galls.    Cynips  gallce  tincto- 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Jussieu  to  that  great  rice  thus  punctures  an  oak,  Quercus  infi'ctoria,  pro- 
section  of  the  Composit*  characterized  by  having  ducing  the  galls  of  commerce.  They  coino  from  Asia 
all  the  florets  tubular ;  the  others  being  Corym-  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  parts.  C.  confluent, 
biferte,  in  which  only  those  of  the  disk  are  tubular,  in  our  own  country,  produces  round  excrescences 
the 


isects,  the 
Tho  species 


9y-nanch -e,  s.  [Gr.  kynangki  =  dog-quinsy, 
from  kyi)n=a  dog,  and  angcfto=to  pross  tight,  to 
strangle.] 

Med.:    Malignal   sore-throat.     It   is   of   various 


kinds. 
IT  (1)  Cynanche    maligna:    [SCABLATINA,   PHA- 

EYNGITIS.] 

2)  Cynanche  parotidcea :  [PAEOTITIS.] 

3)  Cynanche  pharyngea :  [PHABYNGITI8.] 

4)  Cynanche  tonsillaris :  [TONSILITIS.] 


which  all  the  florets  are  ligulatc.  monly  known  as  Oak  Apples.    The  puncture" of  C. 

9yn-ar -rh&-dum,  9yn-ar-rh6-don,  s.  [Mod.  insana  produces  the  Dead  Sea  Apples.  [SCINIPH.] 

Lat.  cynara  (q.  v.),  and  rhodon=a  rose.]  9yn-6-9eph'-9.1-us,  «.  [Lat.  cynocephalus ;  Gr. 

Bot.:  An  aggregated  fruit,  in  which  the  ovaries  kunokephalos=(as  subst.)  the  dog-headed  baboon 

-ire  distinct,  the  pericarps  hard,  indehiscent,  in-  [det.J,  (as  adj.)=dog-headed:  kyOn,  genit.  kynos=a. 


5)  Cynanche  trachealis :  [CEOUP.]    (Cycl.  Pract.    closed  within  the  fleshy  tube  of  a  calyx.    (Lindley.)    doe,  and  keplmlv=i\\o  head.] ' 

Example,  the  "hips"  of  the  rose.    They  are  not       Zo6L:  A  genus  of  Old  World  Monkeys  o 
Syn-anch -81,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  cynanch(um);  and    B    e  fruits,  the  true  fruits  being  achenes.  family  SimiidaD  or  Simiada?.      As   the 


Lat.  oi(eum).] 


or  Baboons, 

-    -^ —    —    etymology 

»cyn-e-£et -Ics,    s.      [Gr.   kynegetes=a   hunter     implies,  the  head,  which  is  very  largo  is  like  that 

I    of  a  dog.    The  resemblance  is  specially  in  the  pro- 


=  to  press  tight,  to  strangle.    So  named  from  its 

ants,    order  Asdepiadace.,    genl?! 
he  corolla  is  somewhat  rotate 


tribe  Asclepiadeae. 


and  five-parted,  with  a  coronet  of  five  to  twenty 
lobed  appendages ;  pollen  masses  ventricose,  folli- 


 ,  j;poll  .   T 

cles  smooth.  A  widely  diffused  genus,  extending 
from  50'  N.  to  32'  S.  latitude.  What  was  formerly 
called  Cynanchum  vincetoxicum,  now  Vincetoxicum 
officinale,  a  native  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  is 


A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 


from  50'  N.  to  32°  S.  latitude.  "VVliat"was"formerly      -1:  Having  the  qualities  or  habits  of  a  dog;  cur- 
rish, snarling,  snappish,  misanthropical. 
2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 


the   species   described  in  the  following  verse  by 
Pringle,  the  Cape  poet: 

"  And  the  grim  satyr-faced  baboon 
Sits  railing  to  the  rising  moon, 
Or  chiding  with  hoarse  angry  cry 
The  herdsman  as  he  wanders  by." 

14  The   lid  of  one   vase  consisted  of  a  carved  human 


the  Dog-star. 


9yn'-6-don,  s.    [Gr.  kynodon,  the  same  as  kyno- 
dous=the  canine  tooth.] 

-    «,  — .  1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Chloridae.     Tho 

the  sect  of  philoso-  spike*is  one-flowered  with  a  superior  rudiment,  the 
glumes  nearly  equal,  the  styles  long  and  distinct 
with  feathery^  stigmas.  Ci/nodon  dactylon  (the 

noi,  iiowever,  ir  is  oenevea,  as  an  intentional  adui-       i    n™f    r/»«  T      Creeping   Dog's-tooth    Grass)    has   three   to   five 

terant.    C.  ovalifolium,  which   grows  in    Penang,    Ders^a^anthroDe          S'    sarcastlc'   or   sur1^    digitate  spikes.  It  is  found  in  Europe,  on  the  coasts 
yields  caoutchouc.  lrope-  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  England.    It  occurs 

Vt  ithout  these  precautions  the  man  degenerates  into  a     also  in  Asia,  and  is  an  East  Indian  fodder  grass.    A 
me,  the  woman  into  a  coquette."— Addisan.  cooling  drink  is  made  in  that  country   from  its 


this  country  mixed  with  the  genuine  senna  leaves, 
not,  however,  it  is  believedj  as  an  intentional  adul- 


B.  As  substantive; 


r«7i  5n    thrAn  *     o      rr       T,    - 

i-y^s.    [trr.  fcj/ore,  genit.  kynos=a.  cy 

dog,  and  anthropos-a  man.]  2_  Greek  Ph 

.  fatlua.:  A  species  .of  madness  m  which  a  man  founded  by 

imagines  himself  to  be  transformed  into  a  dog,  and  purpose 
imitates  its  bark  and  habits. 


s  . 

,  ,  at  -  2'  ^<*te°»'  •  A  genus  of  fossil  mammals,  belong- 

C?n'-ap-ine,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  cynap(ium)  •   Ene     aim  ot  its  adherents  being  to  inculcate  a  love  of  In5  probably  to  the  family  Canidae,  though  with 

-  '  afflnitlcs  to  the  ^  ivemdae. 


orders  of  luxury,  ambition,  and  avarice ;  the  great 

„_    vv  —  „,  „.    liu.™.  ^,at.  ^j,,,u,/v,»m, ,    c.uK.    afm  °'  its  adherents  being  to  inculcate  a  love  of 
suff.  -ine  (CAem.).]  virtue,  and  to  produce  simplicity  of  manners.    The 

^  Client^:    A  poisonous  alkaloid,  said  to  occur  in    "fterward I  fnt/ f  the  mi  rt    bFSt  <'ynios  de«enejatcd 

sect  the  most  distinguished  member  was 


Fool's  Parsley,  ^Ethusa  cynapium. 
9yn'-a-r9,,   s.     [Lat.   cinara;  Gr.   kinara  =  an 


this 
,es. 


9yn-6-dra  -co,  s.    [Gr.  kyon,  genit.  kynos=a  dog, 
and  Lat.  draco;  Gr.  drafcon— a  dragon.] 
Palasont . :  A  genus  of  reptiles,  order  Theriodontia. 


doon.    The  eatable  part  of  the  former  consists  of 
the  succulent  receptacles.    The  A; 
roots  and  the  gum  derived  froi 
•Cardoons  are  the  blanched  leaf-s 
C.  cardunculus. 

Syn-g,r-a  -qe-&,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynara;  Class, 
lat.  cinar(a),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 


Lat. 


cyno- 


Cynoglossum 


duct  or  philosophy  of  a  cynic.  9yn-6-glos  -Bum,  s.  [Lat.  cynoglossus;  Gr.  kyno- 

(1)  In  a  good  sense:   Contempt  for  riches  and    ylosson:  kyun,  genit.  kynos=a  dog,  and  glussa  =  a. 
pleasure.  tongue.] 


bfill,    bdy;     pfirlt,    Jtfwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  sb.?m.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun; 


9hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenoplion,     ezist.   ph  =  f. 
-(ion,      -gion  =  zhfin.    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel.     deL 


cynography 


Bo^.:  Hound's-tongue.  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Boraginacea?.  Calyx  five-cleft,  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  with  the 
mouth  closed, 
prominent  blunt 
scales,  filaments 
of  the  stamens 
very  short,  nuts 
muricated.  More 
than  fifty  spe- 
cies are  known. 
Two — viz.,  (.'i/mi- 
glossum  oflicin- 
ale,  the  Common 
Hound's-tongue , 
and  C.  monta- 
num,  the  Green- 
leaved  Hound's- 
tongue— are  com- 
m  o  n.  Their 
flowers  are  pur- 
pi  e  -  r  e  d.  The 
former  species 
has  an  unpleas-  1.  Section  of  Corolla.  2.  Seed-vessel. 
ant  mouse-like  .. 

smell  and  is  considered  by  some  to  be  narcotic. 
Its  leaves  are  bitterish,  and  produce  a  strong- 
scented  oil. 

*gyn  6g-raph-f,  ».  [Gr.  kj/rm  (genit.  kynos)-a 
dog ;  grapho=to  write,  to  describe.]  A  treatise  on, 
or  history  of,  the  dog. 

gyn-6-me  -tra,  a.  [Gr.  kyrm  (genit.  kynos)  =  a 
dog,  and  metra=the  matrix  or  womb,  from  meter= 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Cynometrese  (q.  v.). 

s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynometr(a), 

'  -ece.~\ 

plants,  sub-order 
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cyn-6-sUr  -us,  s.  [Lat.  cynoaura  (q.  v.).] 
Bot.:  Dog's-tail  Grass.  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe 
Festucew,  family  Bromida?.  The  flowers  are  in  a 
spiked  unilateral  panicle,  the  spikelets  with  two  to 
five  perfect  florets,  with  a  pectinated  bractea  at 
their  base;  glumes,  two  equal,  membranaceou.-, 
shortly  awned;  glumellas  two.  Cynosnrus  cnsta- 
tus,  the  Crested  Dog's-tail  Grass,  or  Gold-seed,  is 
highly  valued  as  a  fodder  grass.  It  is  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  high,  with  narrow  linear  leaves 
and  secund  racemes.  C,  echinatus  is  found  in  the 
Channel  Islands. 

Qy'n  -thl-a,  s.  [From  Cynthns,  now  Monte  Cintio, 
a  mountain  of  Delos,  where  Apollo  and  Diana  were 

1.  Ancient  Myth. :  One  of  the  names  of  Diana;  the 
moon. 


Cynoglossum. 


Hj  A  genus  of  Lepidoptera,  family  Xymphalidfp, 
and  sub-family  Vanessidi  of  Stainton.  It  contains 
the  Painted  Lady,  Cynthia  cardui. 

(2)  A  genus  of  Crustaceans. 

(3)  A  genus  of  Ascidian  Mollusks.    Body  sessile, 
external  envelope  coriaceous,  branchial  and  anal 
orifices  opening  in  four  rays  or  lobes. 

gy-6-phor  -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  kyos=&  foetus,  andphorefl 
=to  carry,  to  bear.] 
Med. :  The  period  of  gestation. 

gy-per-a'-ge-se,   s.   pi.     [Mod.   Lat.   cyper(us) 

Bot  '  Sedges.  A  large  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
alliance  Glumales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants, 
somewhat  resembling  grasses,  but  the  latter  have 
cylindrical  stems  with  mai:y  joints,  while  the  (.  y- 
peraceip,  as  a  rule,  have  triangular  stems  with  only 
one  joint.  When  the  leaves  form  a  sheath,  that 
sheath  is  not  slit.  Flowers  consisting  of  imbri- 


^gyn-6-mor-I-a-ge-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyno- 
mori(ttm),  and  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -nctce.] 

Bot.  •  In  some  classifications  a  distinct  order  of 
Rhizogens,  constituted  by  what  Lindley  and  others 
consider  entitled  to  rank  only  as  a  tribe  or  family 
of  Balanophorace*.  [CYXOMORIDJ-:.]  \\  hen  made 
an  order  it  is  said  to  be  distinguished  from  Balano- 
phoraceie  by  the  distinct  stamens  and  tho  imperfect 
perianth  of  the  male  flowers. 

gyn-6-mbr'-I-dS8,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynomor- 
t(um),  andfem.pl.  adj.  suff.  idee.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  or  family  of  Balanophoraceie. 

gyn-6-mor'-I-um,  s.  [Lat.  cynomorimn ;  Gr. 
]cynomorion=a.  plant,  the  orobanche  or  broom- 
rape.  This  is  not  the  modern  cynomorium,  but 
resembles  it  in  being  parasitical.] 

1  Sina.'l  A  genus  of  Ehizogens  (tho  same  as 
Rhizanths),  the  typical  one  of  the  tribe  or  family 
Cynomoridw.  It  is  of  the  order  Balanophoraceee. 
for  which  Lindley  gives  the  English  equivalent  of 


one  to  twelve ;  ovary  one-celled,  often  surroundeu 
by  sete ;  ovule  one,  erect ;  nut  crustaceous  or  bony. 
The  order  is  divided  into  the  ton  following  tribes : 


It  is  of  much  higher  organization  than  a  fungus,  hav- 
ing actual  flowers,  which  are  geuerallyumsexual. 
but  sometimes  even  hermaphrodite.  The  stem  is 
herbaceous,  and  is  covered  with  scales  .It  is  found 
in  the  Levant,  in  Malta,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the 
Canary  Islands.  Itwas  formerly  valued  as  a  styptic. 

2.  ft, :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Balanophoracese  (q.  v.). 

gyn  -o-my's,  s.    [Gr.  kyon  (genit.  kynos)=a  dog, 

"fel'^ij  Mammals,  .family  Sdurita. 
C'jnomys  ludovicianwi  is  the  Prairie  Dog  of  J»orth 
Amcri-- 


Treto,  IOJ  r uireuetf,  \v}  t,tiip».-«r,  «M«  \*w  ^j*"-* 
They  are  found  more  or  less  in  every  country,  grow- 
ing in  marshes,  ditches,  streams,  meadows,  heaths, 
forests,  on  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  and  on  mount- 
ains. There  is  in  them  a  great  absence  of  fsecula 
and  sugar,  so  that  cattle  do  not  care  to  use  them  as 
fodder.  There  are  120  known  genera,  and  more 
than  2,000  species. 

gy-per-e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyper(us),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  plants,  order  Cyperacese. 

gy-per-1  -teg,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyper(us),  and  -itei 
(Afm.)=stone.] 

Palaeo-botany :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants,  supposed, 
when  the  name  was  first  given  them,  to  be  akin 
to  Cyperus.  Now,  however,  they  are  believed  to  be 
the  leaves  of  Sigillaria,  or  some  similar  plant. 
They  occur  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 


v,  -pSr-us, «.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyperus;  Class.  Lat. 
cyperos,cyperum;  Gr.  kypeiros= the  species  of  the 
modern  genus  Cyperus,  called  by  Linnwus  Cyperus 
longus,  or  C.  comosus  of  Sibthorp.] 

Bot.  •  -V  large  genus  of  Endogens.  the  typical  one 
of  the  tribe  Cypere»  and  the  order  Cyperacea".  The 
spikelets  are  many-flowered;  the  glumes  of  one 
valve,  keeled,  nearly  all  fertile,  equal ;  bristles  none ; 
style  deciduous.  Altogether  370  species  are  enumer- 
ated by  Kunth.  It  is  essentially  a  southern  genus, 
Carex  taking  its  place  in  the  north.  The  roots  are 
given  successfully  by  Hindoo  practitioners  in  cases 
of  cholera.  They  call  it  Mootha.  Those  of  C.  per- 


a  dog,  andpi7Aefcos=an  ape,  a  monkey.] 

Zool:  A  genus  of  apes.  The  tail  .is  entirely  ab- 
sent. Cynopithecus  niger  is  found  in  the  Celebes 
and  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  an  animal  in  some 
respects  resembling  a  baboon. 

gyn-6-rex -I-a,  s.  [Fr.  cynorexie.  From  Gr. 
fci/cm=a  dog,  and  orezi'a= a  longing  for,  .  .  ap- 

VBMed. :  A  canine  appetite,  i.  e.,  a  voracious  one. 

gyn  -o-sttre,  *gyn-6-sur'-a,  «.  [Lat.  cynosura, 
the  Lesser  Bear ;  Or.  kynosoura ;  kyon  (genit.  kynos) 
=a  dog;  oura=a  tail.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  constellation  of  tho  Lesser  Bear,  con- 
taining the  north  star. 

"Having  the  Cynosure  and  Ursa  Minor  for  their  best 
directors."— Sir  W.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  877. 

II.  Figuratively: 

n.  Anything  which  serves  to  guide  or  point  the 


and  pulverized, 
are  used  by  Hin- 
doo  ladies  for 
scouring  and 
perfuming  their 
hair.  C.  Iria  is 
administered  in 
India  in  suppres 
sion  of  the  men- 
ses and  in  colic. 
The  tubers  or 
corms  of  C.  escu- 
lentus  are  used 
in  the  south  of 
Europe  for  food, 
as  well  as  for  the 
preparation  of 
orgeat ;  in  India 


Cyperus  Longus. 
1.  Spikelet.        2.  Floret. 

for  coffee  or  cocoa.  Those  of  C.  bulbosus  (C.  jemen- 
icus.  Linnaeus),  if  not  so  small,  would  be  similarly 
used  in  India.  C.  textilis  is  used  m  the  same  country 


cypres 

for  covering  rooms  and  for  making  ropes.  C.  inun- 
ttutus,  by  binding  the  bank  of  the  Gangee,  protectJ 
it  from  the  action  of  the  water.  Finally,  C.  hydra 
is  the  Nutgrass  of  the  West  Indies,  which  overrun? 
sugar-cane  plantations  and  renders  them  barren. 
(Lindley,  rfr.) 

gy  -phel,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

*1.  The  Common  Houseleek,  Semperrirum  tec- 
torxm. 

2.  Cherleria  sedoides. 

gy-phel'-la,  s.    [Gr.  kyplteUa=the  hollows  of  the 

l.^'eenus  of  Hymenomycetous  Fungi,  forming 
somewhat  membranous  minute  cups,  sessile  or 
stalked  upon  branches  of  trees  or  upon  mosses. 

2.  A  pale  tubercle-like  spot  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  thallus  of  lichens. 

gy-pher,  s.   [CIPHER.] 

gy-pner,  v.    [CIFHEE,  v.} 
cypher-tunnel,  s.    A  dummy  or  mock  chimney. 

"  The  device  of  cypher-tunnels  or  mock-chimneys,  merely 
for  uniformity  of  building,  being  unknown  in  those 
parts."— fuller:  CA.  Hist.,  V.,  iii.  46. 

gy'-phl-a,  s.  [Gr.  kyphos=bent,  bent  forward, 
stooping;  used  with  reference  to  the  gibbous- 
stigma.] 

Bot  •  4.  genus  of  plants,  order  Campanulacese, 
tribe  Campanuleee.  Its  appropriate  locality  i: 
South  Africa.  It  is  said  that  the  Hottentots  eat  the 
tuberous  root  of  Cyphia  digitata. 

gy-phon,  s.     [Gr.  kyphon  =  a  crooked  piece  of 

V°Eniom.:  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  DascillUl-e. 

several  species. 
_       _  I.  Lat.  cyphon,  and 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee..'] 

Entom.:  In  some  classifications  a  family  OI 
Beetles,  type  Cyplion,  which  is  more  commonly 
placed  under  the  Dascillideo.  [Cvpnox.] 

*gy  -ph&n-Igm,  «•  [Gr.  fc.!/p7K)nismos=punishim>iit 
in  the  pillory ;  kyphon=a  pillory.]  An  ancient  mode 
of  punishment  or  torture  inflicted  on  criminals.  I 

'  itod  in  rubbing  the  offender  with  honey,  and 
aiccrward  exposing  nim  in  a  cage,  or  fastening  him 
to  a  stake,  to  be  a  prey  to  swarms  of  insects.  An- 
other view  is  that  it  was  the  placing  of  a  wooden 
collar  around  the  neck  of  the  malefactor,  pressing 
it  down,  as  is  still  done  in  China. 

gy-prse'-a,  s.     [From  Lat.  Cypris;  Gr.  kypris=& 
name  of  Venus  or  Aphrodite,  from  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  in  which  she  was  first  adored,  and  wuc 
her  worship  flourished  most.] 

ZoOl.:  Cowry.  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Mol- 
lusks, the  typical  one  of  the  family  Cyprwids>.  1  he 
shell  is  veutricose,  convolute,  enameled ;  tho  spire 
concealed,  the  aperture  long  and  narrow,  with  a 
short  canal  at  each  end,  the  inner  lip  crenulatcd, 
the  outer  one  inflected  and  crenulated.  The  young 
shell  differs  greatly  from  the  mature  one :  it  has  a 
sharp  outer  lip  and  a  prominent  spire.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  recent  species  are  known  from  tu 
warmer  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  especially  from 
the  Eastern  one;  fossil,  eighty  species,  from  the 
Chalk  period  till  now.  Cyprcea  moneta  is  the  Money 
Cowry,  used  as  a  circulating  medium  in  Africa, 
India,  and  the  East  generally.  C.  annulus  is  used 
by  the  Asiatic  Islanders  as  an  ornament  to  their 
dress,  a  weight  for  their  fishing  nets,  and  for  barter. 
Layard  found  specimens  of  it  among  the  rums  of 
Nineveh.  The  species  of  Cowry  so  frequently  seen 
on  mantelpieces  is  Cyprcea  tigris. 

cy-prse  -I-dS9,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyprce(a)  (q.  v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl  •  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusks.  1 
shell  is  convolute,  enameled,  the  spire  concealed, 
the  aperture  narrow,  channeled  at  each  end,  the 
outer  lip  thickened  and  inflected ;  no  operculum. 
The  animal  has  a  broad  foot  and  a  mantle  expanded 
on  each  side  into  lobes.  Tho  Cyprseidse  live  in  shal- 
low water  near  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  and  feed  on 
zoophytes.  Chief  genera,  Cypreea  and  Ovulum. 

gy-pres  (pron.  gS-pra),  a  [Norm.  Fr.=as  near 
as  can  be.  (Kelham .)] 

Law:  Approximation.  It  is  specially  used  in 
connection  with  wills  and  with  charitable  bequests. 
A  person,  by  his  will,  bequeaths  property  to  a  cer- 
tain descendant,  but  through  unacquaintanco  with 
tho  law  he  proposes  an  illegal  arrangement  for  car- 
rying it  out ;  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  can  do  as  the  Courts  of  Chancery  have  done 


i     .,..: 


L  ourt  can  uo  as  iiie  v^uui us  v*  *juaimc»j  **u.^  *-"»-•; 
continually,  substitute  a  legal  for  the  illegal  method 
of  carrying  out  the  testator's  intentions,  and  allow 
tho  essential  part  of  the  expressed  intention  to 


cypress 

5^ -press  (i\  *ci-pre,  *ci-presse,  *cy-pur, 
*cy  pyr,  *cy-pres,  *cy-parisse,  *cu-presse, 
8.  &<r.  [In  Sw.  cypress,'  Dan.  cypres(tra') ,'  Dut.  tk 
Sp.  ciprt-s,  Ger.  cypresse ;  FT.  cyprbs;  Prov.  cypres; 
Port,  cipreste ;  Ital.  cipresso;  Lat.  cupressus,  from 
Gr.  kt/parissos  —  the  cypress-tree.  Cf.  also  Heb. 
gopher  (Gon.  vi.  14). J  [GOPHER.] 

A.  An  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  A  tree,  Cupressus  aempcrvirens,  a  tall  evergrreen 
conifer,  indigenous  to  Persia  and  the  Levant,  but 
planted  all  over  the  adjacent  regions,  though  not 
to  any  extent  in  India.  The  Greek  word  kuparissos 
has  by  some  been  derived  from  Kypro8ttl\o  island 
of  Cyprus,  where  it  is  abundant.  It  is  planted,  in 
the  regions  where  it  grows,  in  burial-grounds,  espe- 
cially in  those  of  the  Mohammedans  _and  of  the 
Armenians.  The  modern  Romans  admit  it,  as  did 
their  ancient  predecessors,  into  their  private  gar- 
dons.  The  Grcoks  made  their  coffins  of  its  wood, 
and  some  Egyptian  mummy  chests  are  of  the  same 
material.  It  is  used  in  Candia,  Malta,  and  other 
places  for  building  purposes,  being  very  durable. 
The  doors  of  St.  Peter's  at  Borne  are  formed  of  it, 
and  have  lasted  1,100  years.  The  gates  of  Constan- 
tinople, also  built  of  it,  continued  the  same  length 
of  time.  Cabinet-makers  and  turners  find  it  suit- 
able for  their  respective  crafts.  Formerly  the 
cypress  was  considered  to  be  febrifugal  and  its  oil  as 
anthelmintic. 

"Bind  you  my  browes  with  mourning  cttpariasc." 

Bp.  Hall;  Elegy  on,  Dr.  Whitaker. 

I.  Any  species  of  Cupressus.    Thus,  there  is  the 
Spreading  Cypress  (Cupressus  horizontalis.) 

II.  The  Cypress  of  Scripture ;  Heb.  tirzah  is  do- 
rived  from  taraz— to  be  strong.    It  is,  therefore, 
some  strong  tree  which  there  are  no  means  of  iden- 
tifying.   It  is  probably  not  the  cypress,  which  has 
another  word  to  express  it,  namely,  berosh,  in  most 
places  translated  cedar  or  fir. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  cypress,  or  in  any  way  per- 
taining to  it. 

"  Let  Nymphs  and  Sylvans  cypress  garlands  bring." 
Pope;   Winter,  22. 

*[  (1)  Bald  Cypress:  An  American  name  for  Tax- 
odium.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(2)  Broom  Cypress:  Kochia  scoparia.     (Treas*  of 
Bot.) 

(3)  Deciduous   Cypress  :    Taxodium   distichum. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

U)  Field  Cypress :  AjugaChamcepitys. 

(5)  Garden  Cypress : 

(a)  Artemisia  maritima.     (Gerard.) 

(b)  fiantolina  Chamoecyparissus.     (Lyte;  Britten 
rf:  Holland.) 

(6)  Ground  Cypress :  Santolina  Chamcecyparissus, 
[(5)  (6).]    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(7)  Summer  Cypress:  The  same  as  (2). 

1[  Obvious  compounds:  Cypress-bough  (Hemans: 
The  Cambrian  in  America) ;  Cypress-bud  (Milton: 
An  Epitaph), 

cypress-knees,  s.  pi.  Great  excrescences,  pro- 
duced by  a  disease  called  exostosis,  on  the  roots  of 
Taxodium.  In  this  country  they  are  hollowed  out, 
and  then  used  for  beehives.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cypress-moss,  s.  Lycopodium  alpinum.  (Par- 
ki,,x.»i ,'  Britten  &  Holland.) 

cypress-oak,  s.  Quercuspedunculatafastiyiata. 
(Paxton.) 

cypress-powder,  *.  A  powder  made,  in  France 
at  least,  from  the  dried  leaves  of  Arummaculatum. 
(Pax/on.) 

cypress-spurge,  subst.  Euphorbia  cyparissus. 
(Hooker  <£  A  rnott.) 

cypress  turpentine,  s.    Pistacia  terebinthus. 

?y '-press  (2),».  [A  contraction  of  Lat.  cyperus 
(q.  v. ).]  Cyperus  longus.  (Gerard;  Britten  <&  Hol- 
land.) 

*X  (1)  Sweet  Cypress:  Cyperus  longus. 

(2)  Cypress  root:  Cyperus  longus. 

cy^p  -rl-an,  a.  &  s.  [From  the  proper  name 
Cyprus.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.:  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  island  of 
Cyprus. 

2.  Fig. :  Lewd,  abandoned. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.;  A  native  of  Cyprus ;  a  Cypriot. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  lewd  woman ;  a  prostitute ;  a  courte- 
san. 

§y-prl-car'-dl-a,  s.  [Gr.  kypris-a.  name  of 
Aphrodite  or  Venus,  and  kardia=ihQ  heart.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Conchiferous  Mollusks,  family 
Cyprinidre.  The  shell  is  oblong,  with  2-2  cardinal 
teeth,  and  1-1  lateral  ones  ineach  valve.  Thirteen 
recent  species  are  known,  from  the  Red  Sea,  India, 
and  Australia,  and  sixty  fossil,  the  latter  from  the 
Silurian  rocks  onward  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 
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gy-prX-dsB,  9y-prId'-I-d3e,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 

t-iffir(itt)   (q.  v.)j  gonit.  cypridis,  and  fern.  pi.  adj. 
surf.  -idcB.J 

1.  Zool.:  A  family  of  Entomostracous  Mollusks, 
order   Ostracoda.    They  move  the  antennee  with 
great  rapidity,  thus  con  verting  them  into  swimming 
organs.    They  reside  entirely  within  a  bivalve  shell, 
which,  unlike  the  Conchiferous  Mollusks,  they  cast 
annually.    Type.  Cypris  (q.  v.)* 

2.  Palcpont.:  The  family  extends  from  the  Car- 
boniferous period  till  now,  its  maximum  develop- 
ment s<-rmingto  beat  the  present  time.  Individuals 
belonging  to  single  species  abound  in  the  fresh- 
water limestone  of  Burdio  House  (Lower  Carbon- 
iferous), in   the  insect  limestone    (Lias),   in    the 
AWaldon  strata,  and  iu  the  marls  or  Auvergne,  the 
last-named  of  Eocene  age. 

9y-prl-dl'-na,  s.  [Or.  A7/pnrfios= belonging  to 
Aphrodite,  and  fom.  sing.  suff.  -ina.l 

1.  Zool. :    A   genus   of    minute    Entomostracous 
Crustaceans,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Cypridi- 
nidie  (q.y.).    Eyes  two  stalked;  antonnee  two  pairs, 
both  pediform,  one  pair  always  inclosed  within  the 
shell ;  a  beak-like  projection  in  front  of  the  cara- 
pace; abdomen  terminated   by  a  lamellar  plate, 
armed  with  strong  claws  and  hooked  spines.    They 
have  a  distinct  heart,  though  thl 3  is  wanting  in  the 
allied  Cypris  and  Cythere.    They  are  exclusively 
marine. 

2.  Palceont.  .*  It  has  existed  from  the  Carbonif- 
erous period  till  now. 

9y-prl-dln  -I-dsB,  py-prl-dln'-a-dse,  s.  plur. 
[Mod.  Lat.  cypridin(a),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

-f'l>r.  | 

1,  Zofil. :   A    family   of   minute   Entomostracous 
Crustaceans,   order   Ostracoda.     Type    Cypridina 
(q.v.).    Other  known  genera,  Entomis  and  Ento- 
moconchus.    The  two  last  are  extinct. 

2.  Palceont.:  They  range  from  the  Silurian  till 
now.    [I.] 

97-pri  -na,  *•  [Gr.  Kypris-a.  name  of  Aphrodite 
or  Venus,  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  her 
worship  is  said  to  have  come,  and  where  it 
flourished.] 

Zool.;  A  genus  of  Conchifprous  Mollusks,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Cyprinidce.  The  cardinal 
teeth  are  2-2 ;  the  laterals  0-1, 1-0.  Cyprina  Island- 
ica  is  a  largo  bivalve,  often  seen  on  the  shores  after 
storms,  especially  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  northern 
shell,  though  fossil  in  Sicily  and  Piedmont.  It  is 
the  only  recent  species,  but  there  are  ninety  fossil, 
ranging  from  the  Muschelkalk  onward  till  now. 

$y-prine  (1),  *9y%'-prln,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  kypros- 
pertaining  to  Cyprus  or  to  copper,  and  Eug.  suff. 
-i?ie.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cypress. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Mln.:  A  variety  of  Idocrase.  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 
For  the  latter  mineral  Dana  prefers  the  name 
Vesuvianite.  Cyprine  is  of  a  pale  sky-blue  color, 
produced  by  a  trace  of  copper.  It  is  found  in  Nor- 
way. (Dana.) 

$y-prlne  (2),  a.  [CYPBINUS.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  fish  of  the  genus  Cyprinus. 

C.y-prXn'-I-d3e  (1),  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cyprin(us)  (q.  v.), 
and  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.l 

1.  Zool.;  A  family  of  fishes,  order  Malacoptera, 
sub-order  Abdominalia.  The  mouth,  which  is  small, 
is  formed  by  the  intermaxillary  bones,  and  is  gen- 
erally destitute  of  teeth.    The  Pharyngeans,  on  the 
contrary,  have  strong  teeth.    The  branchiostegous 
rays  are  few,  the  scales  generally  large. 

2.  Palceont. :  It  is  not  known  before  the  Tertiary 
period. 

9y-prIn'-I-dae  (2),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Cyprin(a) 
(q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  bivalve  Mollusks,  belonging  to 
the  class  Conchifora,  the  section  Siphonida,  and 
that  portion  of  it  in  which  the  pallial  line  is  simple 
in  place  of  being  sinuated.  They  have  regular 
oquivalve  oval  or  elongated  shells,  with  solid  close 
valves,  an  external  conspicuous  ligament  with  1-3 


Cypripodium. 

•  Column,  Imck  view.    2.  Column, 
front  Tlew- 


Opia,  Cardinia,  and  Cardita. 

9yv-prIn-6-d5n'-tI-d»l  8.  pi.  [Gr.  kyprinos=s, 
kind  of  carp,  and  odous,  genit.  odontos=a  tooth.] 

Ichihy.;  A  family  of  fishes,  order  Malacoptera, 
sub-order  Abdominalia.  As  the  name  imports,  in 
dentition  they  resemble  the  Cyprinidae  (Carps), 
with  which  they  are  still  sometimes  associated,  but 
the  jaws  are  more  retractile  and  toothed.  Genera 
Anableps,  &c. 

9y-plT-nuS,  8.  [Lat.  cyprinus;  Gr.  kyprinos~a 
species  of  carp.] 

ZoGl.;  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Cyprinidee  [CYPRINIDJE  (1)].  There  is  one 


cypsela 

large  dorsal  fin,  the  mouth  small  and  witbont 
teeth,  the  scales  large,  tin-  brancbiostegous  rays 
three,  the  second  rays  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
large,  bony,  and  more  or  less  serrated. 

<?fp  -rl-fct,  s.  [Gr.  /fyprios=Cyprian.]  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Cyprus. 

9y"-prl-ped  -S-sa.s.  pi.  [MocLLat.cypr(ped(<wvO 
(q.  v.),  and  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -*'(/•.  | 
Bot.:  A  tribe  01  Orchids,  typo  Cypripedium. 

9y-prl-ped  -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  JTypri«=Aphrodite  or 
Venus,  and  said  to  be  from  podion=dimin.  of  pous 
=  a  foot,  used  in  the  sense  of  a  slipper;  but  more 
probably  from  p<?dton=a  plain,  &c,] 

Bot.  :  Lady's  Slipper.  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe 
('ypripede)o.  The  lip  is  large  and  inflated,  the 
column  with  a 
large  terminal 
dilated  lobe  or 
stamen  separat- 
ing the  two  an- 
thers; the  two 
lateral  sepals 
often  combined. 
Cy  p  ripe  dium 
calceolusi  the 
Common  Lady's 
Slipper,  is  very 
beautiful.  C. 
guttatunt  is  pre 
scribed  in  Siberia 
as  a  palliative  in 
epilepsy,  and  C. 
pubescens  in 
North  America  as 
a  substitute  for 
Valerian. 

9  y  '  -  p  r  I  S  8  • 
[Lat.  Cypris;  Gr. 
Kypri*  =  a  name 
or  Aphrodite,  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  was 
the  earliest  seat  of  her  worship,  and  its  chief 
metropolis.] 

1.  ZoOI.  :   A  genus   of    minute   Entomostracous 
Crustacea,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Cypridse> 
(q.  v.).  The  eye  is  single,  the  inferior  antennae  with 
a  tuft  or  pencil  of  long  filaments  arising  from  the 
last  joint  but  one.    Tnere  is  a  bivalve  carapace 
which  the  animal  can  open  or  shut  at  will,  and 
from  which  it  can  protrude  its  feet.  The  swimming1 
apparatus  consists  of  appendages  at  the  tail.    The; 
Cyprides  are  minute  in  size.    They  may  be  seen  in 
great  numbers  swimming  s\yiftly  in  ditches,  stag- 
nant fresh-water  pools,  and  similar  places.    Among 
these  are  Ct/pris  unifattciata,  C.  vidua,  &c. 

2.  Paloeont.  :  The  cast-off  shells  are  so  abundant 
in  various  fresh-water  strata  of  different  ages,  that 
they  impart  to  them  a  divisional  structure  like 
that  so  frequently  produced  by  mica. 

9Y  -prlte,  s.  [Gr.  fcypros=copper,  and  snff.  -its 
(Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  COPPER  GLANCE  or  CH  ALCA- 
CITE. 

<Jy  -priis  (1),  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  Cyprus;  Gr.  Kyprot.J 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Geog,:  An  island  in  the  Levant.  There  were 
anciently  celebrated  copper  mines  in  it.  _  it  was  the 
great  seat  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus. 
Now  it  is  under  British  rule,  though  still  a  part  of 
the  Turkish  empire. 

B.  As  adj.  :   Pertaining  to  the  island  described! 
under  A. 

Cyprus  bird,  s.  The  Blackcap  (Curnica  atrica- 
pilla),  said  to  bo  abundant  in  Cyprus. 

Cyprus  wine,  s.    A  kind  of  wine  made  in  Cyprus. 

"  The  rich  Cyprus  wine,  which  is  BO  much  esteemed  ia 
all  parts,  is  very  dear."  —  Pocucke:  Observations  on  Cyprus, 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  i. 

*5y'-prus  (2),  *ci-pres,  *cy-press,  *sy-pres,  «. 
[Seedef.]    [CRAPE.]    A  stuff  supposed  to  have  been 
originally   introduced   from   Cyprus,    whence    its 
name.     It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  kind  of 
fabric  it  was  :  probably,  a  sort  of  linen  crape. 
"  Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 
Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow." 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  IT.  f. 

'Cyprus  hat,  s.  A  hat  with  a  crape  hat-band 
on  it. 

*cyprus  lawn,  s.  The  same  as  CYPROS  (2) 
(q.v.). 

.  "  And  sable  stole  of  Cgprus   awn, 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn." 

Milton:  II  fenseroso.   ' 

(J^p-sel  '-3,,  s.  [Gr.  Jcypsele=auy  hollow  vessel.  J 
Bot.:  A  kind  of  fruit  placed  by  Lindley^  under 
his  class  Syncarpi  or  Compound  Fruit.  It  is  one- 
seeded,  one-celled,  indehiscent,  with  the  integu- 
ments of  the  seed  not  cohering  with  the  endocarp* 
In  the  ovarian  state  it  evinces  its  compound  nature 


bo~il,     boy;     po'ut,    jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
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by  the  presence  of  two  or  more  stigmas,  but  at  last 
it  is  unilocular,  with  only  one  ovule.  It  is  gent-rally 
called  an  acliene,  but  as  that  term  has  been  ustid  in 
<lill"L-ront  senses.  Lindley  prefers  cypsela.  Example, 
the  fruits  of  the  Compositee. 

9y^p-sel'-I-d.8e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ct/pse?(ws),  and  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suif  .  -tilir.  } 

nrnith.  :  A  family  of  birds,  tribe  Fissirostres.  It 
consists  of  birds,  the  affinity  of  which,  in  general 
characters,  to  the  Swallows  all  must  recognize. 
They  differ,  however,  in  having  all  the  four  toes 
pointed  forward,  in  having  longor  and  narrower 
Mine's,  in  the  structure  of  the  trachea,  &c.  [C'YP- 

SKLTJS.] 

9^p-8el-US,  «.  [Lat.  cypsellus,  the  spelling  of 
which  it  will  be  observed  has  been  altered  in  the 
modern  genus  ;  Gr.  fcypse/o.i*=the  Sand-martin.] 

Ornith.  ;  A  genus  of  Birds,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Cypselidae  (q.  v.).  Cypselua  apus  is  the  Com- 
mon European  Swift.  It  has  a  forked  tail,  is  black- 
ish-brown in  color*  with  a  grayish-white  throat. 
{t  flies  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  with  a  loud 
screaming  voice;  sometimes  careering  in  small 
parties  round  steeples  or  other  elevated  objects.  It 
is  migratory,  like  the  Swallows,  going  off  earlier  in 
the  autumn  than  they.  C.  pelagica  is  the  Common 
American  Swift,  or  Chimney  Swallow. 

^y-re'-nfli,  s.     [From  the  nymph  Cyrene.]     [CY- 

RESE.] 

Zo&l.  :  A  genus  of  Oonchiferous  Mollusks,  family 
Cycladidee.  They  have  strong  oval  shells,  with  a 
thick  epidermis,  the  hinge  teeth  3-3,  the  laterals 
1-1  in  each  valve.  Those  which  have  orbicular  cou- 
centrically  furrowed  shells,  with  the  lateral  teeth 
elongated  and  striated  across,  belong  to  the  section 
<*orbicula.  One  hundred  and  thirty  recent,  and  one 
hundred  and  five  fossil,  species  are  known,  the  latter 
from  the  Wealdeu  upward.  Cyrena  consobrina  is 
found  recent  from  Egypt  to  China,  and  fossil  in  the 
Pliocene  of  England,  Belgium,  and  Sicily. 

(JJ^-re-na'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  fcyrenaifcos=pertainingto 
Cyrene.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cyrene,  a  Greek  colony  on 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  named  after  the  nymph 
Cyrene. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Epicurean  school 
of  philosophers  founded  by  Aristippus.a  disciple  of 
Socrates,  at  Cyrene. 

<J»y-re'-ne,  s.    [Lat.  Cyrene;  Gr,  kyrene.'] 

1.  Class.  Mythol.  :  A  nymph  carried  into  Africa  by 
Apollo.    The  city  Cyrene  in  Africa  was  said  to  be 
called  after  her. 

2.  Afttron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  183d  found.    It  was 
discovered  by  Watson,  on  August  16,  1873. 

Q^-re'-nl-JMl,  «.  [Or.  kyrenaios.]  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Tyrone. 

"And  they  compel  one  Simon  a  Cyrenian  ...  to  bear 
his  cross."—  Mark  iv.  21. 

<jy-Tir-l$,,  8.  [Named  after  Dominico  Cyrillo, 
M.  D.j  Professor  of  Botany  at  Naples.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Cyrillaceae  (q.  v.). 

§y-rll-la'-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  cyrill(a) 
{q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,] 

Bot.:  CyriUads.  An  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
??ens,  alliance  Berberales.  It  consists  of  shrubs 
with  evergreen  simple  exstipulate  leaves,  flowers 
usually  in  racemes,  calyx  four  to  five  parted,  petals 
five  distinct,  hypogynous,  imbricated  in  epstivation  ; 
stamens  five  to  ten,  ovary  two,  three,  or  four- 
celled,  fruit  a  succulent  capsule  or  drupe,  seeds 
inverted,  with  much  albumen.  It  is  native  in  this 
country.  Lindley  enumerated  three  genera,  and 
estimated  the  known  species  at  five. 
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cy-rll'-lS-ds,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyrill(a),  and  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ads.'} 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Cyrillaceee  (q.  vj. 

9y-rll'-llc,  a.  [Eng,  Cyril,'  -fc.]  A  term  applied 
to  the  alphabet  used  by  all  the  Slavonic  nations 
who  belong  to  the  Eastern  Church.  It  was  brought 
into  use  by  Clement,  first  bishop  of  Bulgaria,  a  dis- 
ciple of  St.  Cyril.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  Glag- 
olitic,  with  some  signs  adapted  from  the  Greek. 

fGLAOOLITIC.] 

*$y-rI-&-l5&'-IC,  o.  [Gr.  kyriologikos—  speaking 
or  describing  literally:  kyrios=chietl  and  logos=a 
word.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  capital  letters. 

$yr-tan'-drflL,  *.  [Gr.  Jcyrtos  =  curved,  arched, 
and  aner  (genit.  andros)  =  &  man,  .  .  .  (Bot.)  a 
stamen.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Gesneraceae,  thp  tribe  Cyrtandrese,  and  the 
family  Cyrtandridae.  It  consists  of  a  number  <M 
•various  shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants  with  opposite 
loaves,  tubular  corollas,  and  from  four  to  five 
stamens,  only  two  of  them  fertile.  They  are  natives 
of  ttie  Moluccas. 


9?r-tan-dra -je-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyrtan- 
dr(a),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acete.J 

Hot. :  An  order  of  plant*,  alliance  Bignoniales. 
Lindley  makes  them  only  a  tribe  of  Gesueriuceiv. 

{yT-tan  -dre-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyrtamlra, 
and  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  plants,  order  Gesneriaeeas.  They 
are  herbaceous  plants,  sometimes  stemless.  They 
are  not  twiners,  but  are  sometimes  parasites.  Calyx. 
corolla,  and  stamens  as  in  Bignoniacea?.  Fruit  a 
Ions,  slender,  two-celled  pod,  with  many  seeds.  The 
tribe  consists  of  beautiful  flowers  from  the  East 
Indies.  The  Cyrtandreep  differ  from  the  Gesneriaceee 
in  having  the  seeds  with  no  albumen  and  the  fruit 
wholly  free. 

9yr-tan  -drl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyrtandr(a), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Gesneriaceee  and  the  tribe  ("yrtandrew.  Tin-  fruit  is 
baccate. 

9yT-t09  -er-as,  s.  [Gr.  kyrtos  =  curved,  arched, 
and  fcems=a  horn.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Cephalopoda,  family  Ortho- 
ceratidte.  The  shell  is  curved,  the  siphunclo  small, 
internal  or  subcentral.  Eighty-four  species  are 
known,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  (  arbonifer- 
ous  rock?.  (Woodward:  Mollusca,  ed.  Tate.) 

9yr-t&-llte,  s.  [Gr.  fcj/rfos=bent,  and  lithos=& 
stone.] 

Afin.:  A  brownish-red  mineral  with  somewhat 
adamantine  luster.  Hardness,  5*5 ;  specific  gravity, 
3*85-4 '04.  It  has. been  considered  to  be  altered  Zircon. 
Found  at  Rockport  in  Massachusetts.  (Dana.) 

9yr  -t6-style,  s.  [Gr.  kyrtos  =  curved,  arched, 
and  stylos=a  pillar,  a  column.] 

Arch.  .*  A  circular  projecting  portico. 

9J?st,  cyV-tls,  s.    [Gr.  fcyerts=a  bag,  a  pouch.] 

1.  Path.:  A  bag  or  sac  containing  some  morbid 
matter. 

"...  the  vomica  is  contained  in  u  cyst  or  bog." — 
Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

2.  Phys. :  A  hollow  organ  with  thiu  walls,  as  the 
urinary  bladder. 

3.  Antiq.:  A  cist  (q.  v.). 

4.  Botany : 

(1)  A  reproductive  cell  in  certain  fungi. 

(2)  The  receptacle  of  essential  oil  in  the  rind  of 
the  orange,  <fec. 

gfst'-eA,   adj.    [Eng.  cyst;   -ed.]    Contained  or 
inclosed  in  a  cyst. 
*9?s  -terne,  s.    [CISTERN.] 
9yV-tIc,  *9yV-ttClI,  a.    [Eng.  cyst;  -ic.] 

1.  Contained  or  inclosed  in  a  cyst. 

2.  Spec. :   Pertaining    to    or    contained    in   the 
urinary  or  gall  bladders. 

"The  bile  is  of  two  sorts;  the  cystic,  or  that  contained 
in  the  gall-bladder,  a  sort  of  repository  for  the  gall;  or 
the  hepatic,  or  what  flows  immediately  from  the  liver." — 
Arbuthnot. 

3.  Cystose. 

4.  Formed  in  or  shaped  like  a  cyst. 

"The  transition  from  the  cystic  to  the  tcenioid Entozoa, 
.  .  ." — Owen:  Comparative  Anatomy,  lect.  vi. 

cystic  artery,  s.    A  branch  of  the  hepatic  (q.  v.). 

cystic  duct,  8.  The  canal  serving  to  conduct  the 
bile  from  the  hepatic  duct  to  the  gall-bladder. 

cystic  plexus,  s. 

Anat. :  A  plexus  of  the  gall-bladder. 

cystic  oxide,  s.    [CYSTTNE.] 

cystic  worms,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  Worms  which  were  formerly  supposed  to 
be  mature  species,  but  are  now  known  to  be  only 
tapeworms  in  certain  stages  of  development.  Four 
such  stages  are  recognized— (1)  the  ovum,  or  egg; 
(2)  the  proscolex,  or  minute  embryo  liberated  from 
the  egg;  the  scolex,  or  half-developed  animal 
encysted  within  a  catvityinthotissuespf  the  animal 
on  which  it  is  parasitic ;  (4)  the  strobile,  or  mature 
tapeworm.  (Nicholson.)  Cystic  worms  are  thus 
tapeworms  in  the  third  of  the  above-mentioned 
stages  of  growth.  A  curious  fact  about  them  is,  as 
a  rule,  that  they  do  not  inhabit  the  same  animal 
during  their  early  life  that  they  will  prey  upon  when 
they  reach  maturity.  In  their  mature  state  they 
are  called  cestoid  instead  of  cystic  worms. 

*9yV-tI  ca,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  from  Class.  Lat. ; 
Gr.  fc»8ti8=a  bladder,  and  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ica.1 
Cystic  worms.  What  was  once  supposed  to  be  an 
order  of  mature  Intestinal  Worms,  but  the  species 
arranged  under  it  are  now  known  to  be  only  imma- 
ture forms  of  the  tapeworms.  [CYSTIC  WORMS.] 

*9y's-tl-9er  -ciis  s.  [Gr.  kystis=a  bladder,  and 
fcerfcos=a  tail.] 

ZoOL:  "The  wandered  scolex  of  Taenia  solium 
in  its  hydatid  form."  (Huxley  )  An  old  genus  of 
Intestinal  Worms,  order  Tenidea  (Tapeworms). 


cystoidea 

The  genus  is  abolished  because  it  was  founded  on 
tli.-  immature  state  of  animals  classified  already  in 
another  part  of  the  system.  K'YSTIC  WORMS.] 
i'i/«ticerma  cellulosa)  produces  "measles  m  toe 
pig;  C.  cerebralis  what  are  called  the  staggers  in 
Id.-  sheep.  A  species,  C.  celliilvscc,  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  only  one  which  at  that  stairr  infests 
the  human  subject,  being  occasionally  found  in  the 
eye,  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  in  the  voluntary 
muscles. 

9y;st'-I-cle,  s.  [Eng.  cyst,  dimin.  suff.  -icle.]  A 
little  cyst. 

c^s-tId'-e-8B,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ki/stis=&  bladder,  fidna 
=  form,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ece.l 

ZoOL:  The  same  as  CYSTOIDEA  (q.  v.). 

9?s-tld -e-ans,  8.  pi.  [Lat.  cystide(o?)  (q.  v.), 
and  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -OHS.  ) 

ZoOL:  The  English  name  of  the  Cystidea  or  the, 
Cystoidea  (q.  v.). 


J(q. ' .... 

"Lower  Silurian  Cystideans."—iturchison:  Sllurla,  ch. 
viii. 

9?s-tld  -I-iim  (plur.  cystidia),  s.  [Latinized 
dimin.  of  Gr.  kystis=&  bladder.] 

Botany : 

fl.  The  name  given  by  Link  to  what  Gartner, 
Lindley,  and  others  call  utriculus. 

2.  (PL  cystidia) :  The projectingcells  accompany- 
ing the  basidia  or  asci  of  fungals,  and  Buppoeed  to 
be  the  authcrids  or  male  organs  of  the  plants. 

9J?S  -tl-form,  a.  [Gr.  kystis^a  bladder,  and  Lat. 
/or»ia=form,  shape.] 

ZoOL:  Bladder-shaped. 

til  Ci/sfifurm  flelniinthozoa: 

ZoOL :  The  same  as  HYTADIS  (q.  v.). 

cyV-tlne,  8.  [Gr.  kystis=&  bladder,  and  suff. 
-ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Inorganic  Chem.:  Cystic  oxide,  CaH-NSOo,  or 
CH2(NHo)-CO-CO(SH).  Cystiuo  occurs  in  a  rare 
urinary  calculus.  It  can  be  extracted  by  potash 
and  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  It  crystallizes 
from  a  solution  in  hot  potash  in  six-sided  lamina*. 

cyVtl-phyl -11-dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cysti- 
phyll(um),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Rugosa  (Rugose  Corals). 
The  corallum  generally^  simple,  the  wall  complete, 
the  visceral  chamber  with  small  convex  vesicles  of 
tabulae  and  dissepiments,  both  combined ;  an  oper- 
culum  sometimes  present.  Range  in  time  from  the 
Silurian  to  the  Devonian  period. 

9y:s-tI-phyT-lum,  s.  [Gr.  kystis=a  bladder,  and 
y((on=aleaf.] 

JoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cystiphyl- 
lidas  (q.  v.). 

9y's-tlr-rh03'-a,  s.  [Gr.  kystis  =  a  bladder,  and 
rAeo=toflow.] 

Med. :  Catarrh  of  the  bladder. 

t9? s'-tls,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cystia,  from  Gr.  L~ystis=a. 
bladder.]  The  same  as  CYST  (q.  v.). 

"In  taking  it  out  the  cystia  broke,  .  .  ."— Wiseman: 
Surgery. 
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s-tl'-tls,  s.    [Gr.  kystis=the  bladder,  and  suff. 
•if(8=denoting  inflammation.] 
Med.  :  Inflammation  of  the  Madder. 

9Jfs  -tl-tome,  s.    [CYSTOTOME.] 

9J?s  -t6-carp,  t9?  s-t&-car'-pl-um,  s.  [Gr.  k-ystia 
=a  bladder,  and  A?arpos=fruit.] 

Bot.  (of  Algols)  :  A  spore-case  with  many  spores. 
It  exists  in  many  Florideee. 

9yV-tO'-9ele,  8.  [Gr.  kysti8=&  bladder,  and  kelc 
=  (1)  a  tumor,  (2)  hernia.] 

Med.  :  A  hernia  or  rupture  formed  by  the  protru- 
sion of  the  urinary  bladder. 

5Jfs-t6-crI'-nI-d88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cysto- 
crin(um)  (q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOL  :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  The  body  is  round 
or  oval,  and  formed  of  numerous  calcareous  plates. 
The  Cystocrinidee  were  attached  by  short  stalks. 

9fs-t6-crI'-nuS,  ».  [Gr.  kystis=a  bladder,  and 
fcrmem  =  a  lily.] 

ZoOL  :  -A  genuspf  Crinoidea,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Cystocrinidee  (q.  v.). 

9yVt6"i  -d?-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kystis=&  bladder,  and 
ei'(ios=form.] 

Palceont.:  An  order  of  extinct  Echmoderms. 
They  are  spheroidal  animals,  pedunculate  or  ses- 
sile, inclosed  by  polygonal  calcareous  plates.  They 
have  a  mouth  above  ;  the  arms  are  rudimentary. 
Von  Buch  first  elucidated  their  structure  and  aflin- 
ites  in  an  essay  published  at  Berlin,  in  A.  D.  1845, 
and  gave  them  the  name  of  Cystideee  in  place  of 
Sphwronites,  which  was  their  original  appellation. 
Now  Cystideffl  has  become  Cystoidea.  They  range 
from  the  Upper  Cambrian  to  the  Silurian,  being 
especially  prominent  in  the  Bala  Limestone. 
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cystolithic 

cyVt&-llth  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  rystolith  ;  -ic.] 

Mi-d, :  Relating  to  stone  in  the  bladder. 

cys  -t&-liths,  q$ s  -t&-lithes,  s.  [Gr.  kystis=a 
bladder,  and  litluxi  =  a  stone.  J 

Bot.  dt  Chrm.:  The  name  given  by  Weddoll  to  cer- 
tain crystalline  bodies  clustered  in  the  superficial 
cells  of  nettles  and  some  other  Urticace*. 

9?s-t6ph  -or-a,  s.  [Gr.  kystis=a  bladder,  and 
phora,  ueut.  pi.  of  »horos=bearing,  carrying.] 

Ziidl.:  A  genus  of  Phocidw,  having  in  the  male  a 
proboscis-like  appendage  to  the  nose  C.  probos- 
,-i  1,'it  is  the  Bottle-nosed  Seal,  or  Sea  Elephant.  It 
inhabits  the  Arctic  Ocean,  while  a  similar  species, 
C.eristatu.  the  Hooded  Seal,  finds  its  home  in  the 
Antarctic  seas. 

9?s-top-ter-I  -de-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cystop- 
n  r  it),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Ferns,  tribe  Polypodore.  The 
sori  are  globose,  the  indusium  sub-acuminate,  fixed 
by  a  sublateral  basal  point,  the  veins  scarcely  anas- 
tomosing. (Griffith  *  Henfrey.)  [CYSTOPTEBIS.] 

9fs-t6p'-ter-Is,  s.  [Gr.  kystis=a  bladder,  and 
pt'Tis=a  kind  of  fern.] 

Bot. :  Bladder-fern.  A  genus  of  Forns,  the  typical 
one    of    the   sub- 
tribe    Cystopterl 
deee  (q.  v.). 
topteri, 

the  Br 

dor-fern,  is  found 
occasionally  o  n 
rocks  and  walls. 
C.  alpina,  the  La- 
ciniate  Bladder- 
fern,  and  C.  mon- 
tniut,  the  Moun- 
tain Bladder-fern, 
are  rare. 


(q.  v.).  Cys- 
ris  /rqouu, 
Brittle  Blad- 


s. 

[G'r.    fc  y  s  t  i  s  =  a 
bladder,  and  pous 
-afoot  (?).] 
Botany : 

1.  A    genus    of  Cystopteris  Fragihs. 
Cseomacei  (Conio-    \.  pinnule.     2.  Portion  of  Pinnule, 
mycetous  Fungi),  3.  Spores  of  Involucre. 

one   species   of 

which,  Cystopus  candidus,  produces  the  white 
rust"  so  commonly  seen  on  cabbages  and  other 
cruciferous  plants.  (Griffith  <fe  Henfrey.) 

2.  A  genus  of  Orchids  from  Java. 

97S -tb-scbp-jf,  »•  [Gr.  kyntis  =  a  bladder,  and 
*fcopem=to  view.]  Examination  of  the  human 
bladder  by  the  introduction  of  a  special  incandes- 
cent electric  lamp. 

cf  8  -tose,  a.  [Gr.  lcystis—&  bladder,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ose,  from  Lat.  suff.  -os«s=full  of.]  Full  of  blad- 
ders, containing  bladders,  bladdery. 

9f  s-to-seir  -a,  s.  [Gr.  fcj/sfis=a  bladder,  and 
setra  =  a  cord,  rope,  string,  or  band.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fucacess,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Cystoseiridee.  It  consists  of  much  branched 
seaweeds,  common  on  rocks,  in  tide-pools,  or  be- 
tween tide-marks. 

9J?s-t6-seir'-I-d89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cystoseir(a) 
<q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  and  family  of  Fucoid  Algals,  sub- 
-order  Fuceee.  The  conceptacles  or  receptacles  are 
distinct  from  the  frond. 

9^8  -t6-tome,  s.'  [Gr.  kystis=a  cyst,  and  tome=a 
cutting;  temno=to  cut.] 

Surg.:  An  instrument  for  cutting  into  a  cyst, 
natural  or  morbid,  such  as  opening  the  bladder  for 
the  extraction  of  urinary  calculi,  opening  the 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens,  &c.;  a  cystitome. 
(Knight.) 

9? s-t8V-6m-f ,  8.   [CYSTOME.] 

01 
tumo: 

matter   IS  UlllltillUKl*  ,      ljuo     ^UI'KIUK      i^u> 

for  the  extraction  of  urinary  calculi. 

9fs'-tu-la  (pi.  cystulse),  s.  [Fern,  dimin.  of 
Mod.  Lat.  cystis;  Gr.  fci/8tis=a  bladder.] 

1.  A  round  closed  apothecium,  filled  with  spores, 
adhering  to  filaments,  arranged  like  rays  around  a 
common  center  in  lichens.     They  are  called  also 
•Cistellae. 

2.  PI.  (Cystulce) :  Little  open  cups,  sessile  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  fronds  of  Marchantia,  and 
containing  the  organs  of  reproduction. 

9y-the'r-e,  s.  [Lat.  Cythere;  Gr.  Kythere=the 
island  of  Cy there  (Cerigo) ,  and  Aphrodite,  who  was 
connected  with  it.] 

1.  ZoOl. :   A  genus  of  Entomostraca,  order  Ostra- 
coda,  family  Cytheridte  (q.  v.).    The  eye  is  single, 
the  inferior  antennae  setigerous,  but  without^a  tuft 
•or 
•cl 


•  pencil  of  tiny  filaments ;  three  pairs  of  feet  in- 
osed  within  the  shell.    No  heart  present. 
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2.  Palceont.:  The  genus  has  existed  from  the 
Palaeozoic  period  till  now.  From  the  Chalk  alone 
Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones  describes  nine  fossil  species. 
9yth-er-e  -a,  s.  [From  Cytlwrea,  a  name  fur 
Venus,  so  called  because  she  is  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea  near  Cythera,  now  t'erigo, 
an  island  on  the  S.  E.  of  the  Morea.l 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Conchiferous  Moliuska  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Veueridw.  The  shell  is  like  that 
of  the  genus  Venus.  There  are  three  cardinal  teeth 
and  an  anterior  one  beneath  the  tuuiclo.  The  Cyth- 
ereas  are  in  all  seas ;  176  recent  species  are  known, 
and  200  fossil,  the  latter  ranging  from  the  Oolite 
till  now.  (S.P.  Woodward:  Mollusca,  ed.  Tate.) 

9?-ther-I-dse,  s. pi.  [Lat.  Cyther(e)  (q.  v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -idee.] 

ZoOL:  A  family  of  Entomostracous  Crustaceans, 
of  which  Cythere  is  the  type.  The  carapace  is  hard, 
calcareous,  and  generally  uneven. 

9y!t-I-na'-$e-8e, «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cytin(us),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  An  order  belonging  to  the  Cistus  rapes,  class 
Rhizogens.  They  are  polygamous;  the  perianth 
tubular,  four-lobed ;  the  anthers  sessile,  on  a  cen- 
tral column,  attached  to  the  tube  of  the  perianth; 
the  ovary  is  inferior,  one-celled,  with  many  ovules, 
attached  to  the  parietal  placentas.  The  fruit  is 
baccate,  leathery,  and  divisible  into  eight  many- 
seeded  lobes.  The  order  has  the  habit  of  Fungi, 
and  yet  possesses  certain  affinities  to  Bromehaceae 
and  other  endogenous  plants.  Griffith,  however, 
believes  the  approximation  to  be  to  Exogens,  of 
which  he  thinks  the  Cytinaceee  a  reduced  or  degen- 
erate form.  Lindley  in  1845  enumerated  three  gen- 
era and  estimated  the  known  species  at  seven. 
HabitatEuropeandthoCapoof  Good  Hope.  They 
contain  gallic  acid,  and  have  in  consequence  been 
used  as  astringents  and  styptics. 

cft'-I-ntts,  s.  [Lat.  cytinus;  Gr.  fcyrmos=the 
calyx  of  the  pomegranate.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rhizogens,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Cytinaceee  (q.  vj.  It  is  parasitical  upon 
Cistus  in  the  south  of  Europe,  whence  an  English 
name  of  the  order  Cistus  rapes. 

9? t-Is'-S-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cytis(us),  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  section  or  family  of  the  papilionaceous 
sub-tribe  Genistese. 

9?t-Is.-Ine,    s.     [Lat.    cytis(us) ;  Eng.  guff,  -ine 

Chem. :  C2oHo7NaO.  An  alkaloid  occurring  in  the 
ripe  seeds  of  the  Laburnum.  Cutisus  laburnum.  It 
forms  white  crystals,  which  melt  at  155  .  It  is  solu- 
ble in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  is  a  very  strong  base ;  the  nitrate  crystal- 
lizes out  of  alcohol  in  thick  transparent  prisms. 
Cytisine  is  very  poisonous.  Bromine  water  gives 
an  orange-yellow  precipitate  in  dilute  solutions. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  cytisine,  forming  a 
colorless  solution,  which,  on  adding  a  fragment  of 
potassium  dichromate,  turns  yellow,  then  brown, 
and  then  green.  ( Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

9ft-ls.-us,  s.  [Lat.  cytisus;  Gr.  kytisos  =  a 
shrubby  kind  of  clover,  Medicago  arborea.  The 
Lat.  cijtisus  and  the  Greek  word  meant  also  the 
Laburnum.] 

Bot . ;  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  belonging 
to  the  sub-tribe  Genistete  and  the  section  or  family 
Cytisese.  The  species  consist  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Cytisus  laburnum  is  the  well-known  and  beautiful 
Laburnum  of  our  gardens.  [LABURNUM. ]_  C.  pur- 
pureus  is  an  elegant  shrub  about  a  foot  high  from 
()arniola ;  and  there  is  a  beautiful  hybrid  called  C. 
purpurascens  between  it  and  the  Laburnum.  The 
ordinary  broom  once  called  C.  tcoparius  is  now 
termed  Sarothamnus scoparius.  For  the  properties 
of  the  Laburnums,  see  LABURNUM.  C.  weldem,  a 
native  of  Dalmatia,  is  said  to  poison  the  milk  of 
the  goats  which  browse  on  its  foliage.  [BROOM, 
LABURNUM,  SAHOTHAMNUS.] 

"There  tamarisks  with  thick-leaved  bor  are  found; 
And  cytisus  and  garden-pines  abound." — Congreve. 

9y -t6-blast,  s.  [Gr.  kytos=a  hollow  in  a  vessel, 
jar,  or  urn,  and  blostos=a.  sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Schleiden  to  what  is 
generally  called  the  nucleus  in  the  center  of  the 
bladders  composing  the  cellular  tissue  in  many 
plants. 

9y-t6-blas-te'-ma,  ».  [Gr.  kytos=  ...  a  ves- 
sel, a  jar,  an  urn,  and  6!asfema=increase,  growth.] 

1.  ZoOL  (that  of  animals) :  The  same  as  BLAS- 
TEMA (q.  v.). 

•   2.  Bot.  (that   of  plants) :    The  same  as    PROTO- 
PLASM.   (Griffith,  dt  Henfrey.) 

9y-t6-gSn  -6-sIS,  s.  [Gr.  kytos=n  vessel,  a  jar, 
an  urn,  and  genesis=origin.] 

Bot.:  The  origin  and  development  of  cellular 
tissue  in  a  plant. 


Czarowitz 

ey-t6-ge-net  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  kytos=  ...  a  vessel, 
and  genetea  (as.  adj.)  =  belonging  to  one's  birth.] 

Physiol. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  cell  formation. 

9y-tOg  -en-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  kytos=a  hollow,  .  .  . 
a  vessel,  and  i/«-»«ao=to  engender,  to  produce.] 

Anat. :  For  definition  see  the  compound. 

cytogenous  tissue,  s. 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Kolliker  to  what  is 
otherwise  called  retiform  or  reticular  connective 
tissue.  (Quoin.) 

9y-tog  -en-jf,  s.  [Gr.  kytos=  ...  a  vessel,  a 
jar,  an  urn,  and  gennaO—to  engender,  to  produce.] 
The  same  as  CYTOGENESIS  (q.  v.). 

97't-tar -I-a,  g.  [Gr.  kyttarion,  dimin.  from 
kyttaros=(l)  any  cavity,  (2)  the  cell  of  a  honey- 
comb, (3)  any  coll.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Fungals,  order  Ascomycetes. 
They  are  parasitical  upon  beeches  in  South  America. 
Cyttaria  Darwinii  forms  a  great  part  of  the  food 
used  by  the  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  during  some 
months  of  the  year. 

*cyttenere,  s.    [CITY.]    A  citizen. 

"  me  oii'i.i,  a  cyttenfre!"— Wright:  Vol.  of  Vooab.,  p.  211. 

*cytyr,  8.    [Lat.  citrus.]    A  citron. 

"  Cytyr-tree.    Citrus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

•cyule,  *ciule,  s.  [Cf.  Wei.  cenbal—a  ferryboat.] 
A  sort  of  boat.  (Davies.) 

"Who  being  embarked  in  forty  cyults  or  pinnaces."— 
Holland;  Camden,  p.  128. 

Czar,  s.  [Russ.  tsare=a  king.]  A  king:  the  title 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  It  was  first  assumed  by 
Ivan  II.  in  1579. 

".    .    .    or  where  the  Russian  Czar 
In  Moscow;  or  the  Sultan  in  Bizance." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xt.,  394,  395. 

IT  A  few  years  ago  it  was  stated  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  had  requested  the  foreign  newspapers 
not  to  continue  to  use  the  term  Czar,  but  it  appears 
to  be  employed  in  Russia  itself. 

"Most  gracious  Czar — Thou  hast  summoned  us  to  the 
fight." — Address  of  the  Moscow  Burgomaster;  Times. 

Czar-ev  -na,  s.  [Russ.  tsarevna.]  The  title  of 
the  wife  of  the  Czarowitz. 

Czar-i  -na,  s.  [In  Russ.  tsaritsa.]  The  wife  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

"...  the  Czarina  was  satisfied  with  introducing 
them."— Goldsmith:  Essays,  vii. 

Czar-In'-I-an,  a.  [Eng.  czar,  czarina;  -tan.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Czar  or  Czarina  of  Russia. 

*czar'-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  czar;  -ish.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Czar  of  Russia. 

".Sis  czarisli  majesty  dispatched  an  express."—  Tatter, 
No.  65. 

Czar  -6-wItz,  Czar-e-vitch,  Czar-e-wltch,  s. 
[Russ.  tsarevitch.]  The  title  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia. 


THE  fourth  letter  and  the 
third  consonant  in  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet.  It  represents 
a  dental  sound  formed  by 
placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  the  roots  of  the  upper 
teethj  and  then  passing  up 
vocalized  breath  into  the 
mouth.  It  is  always  sounded 
in  English  words,  though  fre- 
—  quently  slurred  over  in  rapid 
speech  in  such  words  as  handkerchief.  After  a  non- 
vocal  or  surd  consonant  it  takes  a  sharper  sound, 
nearly  approaching  that  of  t,  especially  in  the  past 
tenses  and  past  participles  of  verbs  in  -ed. ,D  some- 
times represents  an  older  t,  as  in  card=Fr.  carte, 
Lat.  charta;  proud=O.  Eng.  prut.  Sometimes  the 
older  d  has  become  t  as  in  abbot=O.  Eng.  abbad, 
abbod ;  partridge=O.  Fr.  &  Lat.  perdrijc.  Again  it 
sometimes  is  represented  by  th,  as  hither— O.  ling. 
hider.  It  has  been  lost  from  some  words,  as i  gospel 
=O.  Eng.  godspel;  gossip=O.  Eng.  god-sib.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  phonetic  reasons  it  has  been  inter- 
calated in  many  words,  as  thunder=O.  Eng.  thunor  ; 
80tmd=O.Eng.  soun,  Lat.  sonus;  gender=Fr.  genre 
Lat.  genus;  jaundice=Fr.jaunisse,  &c. 
D.  As  an  initial  is  used : 

1.  In  Chronology: 

(1)  For  Domini,  genit.  sing,  of   Lat.  Dominus= 
Lord,  as  A.  D.=Anio  Domini=in  the  year  of  our 
Lord. 

(2)  For  died. 

2.  In  Music:  As  an  abbreviation  for  Dtscantus, 
De^sus,  Destra,  Ac. 


,    b<Jy;     pfiut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    9ell,     chorus,     9Uin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     "peel,     Xenophon,    e?lst.    ph-f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sh»n.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tton,      -?ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -We,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


3.  In  CniverRity  degrees,  <fc. :  For  Doctor,  as  M.  D. 
=Doctor  of  Medicine;  D.  C.  L.  =  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law;  D.  D. =Doctor of  Divinity ;  D.  Sc.=Doctor  of 
Science,  if. 

4.  1  n  Snijlish  Titles:  For  Duke. 
D.  As  a  symbol  is  used : 

1.  InXumer.:  For  500.    Thus  DC  =  600 ;  DL  =  550. 
\Vh,>n  a  dash  or  stroke  is  written  over  the  letter 
its  value  is  increased  tenfold,  i.  e.,  to  5,000. 

2.  In  Chem. :  For  the  element  Didymium. 

3.  In  Music: 

<1)  For  tho  first  note  of  the  Phrygian,  afterward 
called  the  Dorian,  mode. 

(2)  For  the  second  note  of  tho  normal  scale  of  C, 
corresponding  to  the  Italian  re. 

(3)  For  the  major  scale  having  two  sharps  and 
for  the  minor  scale  having  one  flat  in  its  signature. 

(4)  For  a  string   tuned    to    D,  e.  g.,   the    third 
string  of  the  violin,  tho  second  of  tho  viola  and 
Tioloncello. 

(5)  For  a  clef  in  old  mensurable  music,  D  excel- 
lens.    (Stainer  dt  Barrett.) 

(6)  <i  is  used  for  doh  in  the  tonic  sol-fa  system. 

4.  In  Biblical  Criticism:  For  the  Beza manuscript 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

5.  In  Comm. :  For  English  penny  or  pence,  as  £  s. 
d.=pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

da,  prep.    [Ital.]    From,  according  to,  as  befits. 

Music : 

(1)  Da  capo :  From  tho  beginning.  An  expression 
signifying  that  tho  performer  must  recommence  tho 
piece,  and  conclude  at  the  double  bar  marked  Fine. 

(2)  Da  capo  alfine:  From  the  beginning  to  tho 
sign  Fine. 

(3)  Da  capo  al  segno:  From  the  beginning  to  tho 
sign  (£•)• 

dab,  daub,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cognate  with  O.  Dut. 
dappen=to  pinch,  to  knead,  to  dabble ;  Ger.  tappen 
=to  grope,  to  fumble.  It  is  a  doubletof  tap  (q.  v.). 
(Sfceof.)j 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  strike  gently,  to  tap,  to  prick. 

"St.  Paul  himself  confesseth  that  for  a  medicine  pre- 
servative against  pride  there  was  given  to  him  .  .  • 
the  prick  of  the  flesh  to  dab  him  in  the  neck."— Sir  T- 
More. 

2.  To  rub  or  pat  gently. 

"A  sore  should  never  be  wiped  by  drawing  a  piece  of 
tow  or  rag  over  it,  but  only  by  dabbing  it  with  fine  lint." 
— Sharp. 

3.  To  daub,  to  besmear. 

4.  To  daub,  to  rub  on  or  apply  so  as  to  smear. 

II  Building :  To  perform  the  process  of  dabbing 
(q.v.). 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  prick,  to  tap. 

*'  The  thorn  that  dabs  I'll  cut  it  down." 

Jamieson:  Popular  Ball.,  i.  87 

2.  To  peck,  as  birds. 

"Weel  daitbit,  Robin!  there'ssome  mair, 
Beath  groats  and  barley,  dinna  spare." 

Bei:  J.  Xicol:  Poems,  i.  43. 

*3.  To  fall  with  a  noise,  to  patter  down. 

"  Encombrid  in  my  clothes  that  dabbing  down  from  me 
did  droppe."  Phaer.:  Virgil's  ^Eneid,  bk.  vi. 

4.  To  fish  in  a  particular  manner.    (See  example.) 

"And  this  way  of  fishing  we  call  daping,  dabbing,  or 
dibbhiy,  wherein  you  are  always  to  haue  your  line  flying 
before  you — up,  or  down  the  river,  as  the  wind  serves — and 
to  angle  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  bank  of  the  sume  side 
whereon  you  stand." — Walton:  Angler,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

f  To  dab  nebs :  To  kiss. 

"I>aft  nfba  with  her  now  and  then."— Coai-man's  Court- 
ship to  thf  Creel-wife's  Daughter,  p.  6. 

dab  (1),  *dabbe,  s.    [DAB,  i-.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  stroke,  a  blow. 

"Philot  him  gof  anothir  dabbe.' 

Alisannder,  2,306. 

*2.  A  peck  or  stroke  from  a  bird's  beak. 

»3.  A  smart  push  with  a  broken  sword  or  point- 
less weapon. 

"  As  he  was  recovering  himself,  I  gave  him  a  dab  in  the 
mouth  with  my  broken  sword,  which  very  much  hurt 
him  .  .  .  " — Memoirs  vfCapt.  Creichton,  p.  82. 

4.  A  blow  with  any  moist  or  soft  substance 

5.  Anything  moist  or  slimy. 
*6.  A  trifle,  a  little  bit. 

"Some  dirty  dab  of  a  negotiation." — Walpole:  To  Mann, 
ii.  63. 

7.  A  pinafore. 

II.  Technically: 

\,  Die-sinking :  An  impression  in  type-metal  of  a 
dio  in  course  of  sinking. 

2.  Ichthy. :   A  name  commonly  applied   to    any 
species  offish  belonging  to  the  genus  Pleuronectes 
(q.  v.).    Specially  applied  to  Pleuronectes  limanda, 
a  s  mall  flat  fish  common  on  sandy  coasts. 
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dab   (2),  s.  &  a.     [Prob.  a  corruption  of  adept 


(q.  v 

A.  Assuhftt.:  An  adept,  a  skillful  person,  an  ex- 
pert.   (Colloquial.) 

"  .  .  a  third  is  a  dab  at  an  index."— Goldsmith.  The 
Bet,  No.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Expert,  adept,  skillful,  clever, 
dabbed,  daubed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DAB,  v.] 
dab  -ber,  daub  -er,  a.    [Eng.  dab;  -er.] 
*I.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  dabs. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Printing:  The  original  inking-apparatns  fora 
form  of  type.    It  consisted  of  a  ball  of  cloth  or  skin 
stuffed  with  an  elastic  material.   Two  of  them  wero 
used,  one  in  each  hand.    One  of  them  being  dabbed 
upon  the  inking-table  to  gather  a  quantity  of  ink, 
the  balls  were  then  rubbed  together  so  as  to  spread 
it  uniformly.    This  was  done  while  the  pull  was 
being  made,  and  when  the  bed  was  withdrawn  from 
below  the  platen,  and  tho  printed  sheet  removed, 
the  assistant,  working  actively  with  both  hand?, 
inked  tho  surface  of  the  form.    Another  form  of 
dabberis  a  roll  of  cloth,  the  end  of  which  is  used 
for  inking  an  engraved  copperplate. 

2.  Engraving;  A  silk  or  leather  ball,  stuffed  with 
wool,  used  in  the  first  process  of  engraving,  for 
spreading  the  ground  upon  the  hot  plates. 

dab-blng,  daub'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.   [DAB.r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj.:   (See   the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   The  act  of  striking,  pecking,  or 
smearing. 

2.  Building:  Working  the  face  of  a  stone  after  it 
has  been  broached  and  draughted   with  a  pick- 
shaped  tool,  or  the  patent  axe,  so  as  to  form  a  series 
of  minute  holes.    (Gwilt.) 

3.  Stereotyping:  In  the  paper  process,  the  insinu- 
ation of  the  damp  paper  into  the  interstices  of  tho 
letters  by  dabbing  tho  back  of  the  paper  with  a 
hair  brush.    The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
cliche  process,  in  which  the  form  is  dabbed  down 
into  a  shallow  cistern  of  type-metal  which  is  just 
setting. 

dabbing-machine,  s. 

Type-founding :  The  machine  employed  in  casting 
large  metal  type. 

dab  -ble,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  freq.  form  of  dab  (q.  v.). 
Cognate  with  But.  dabbelen.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  smear  or  daub  over,  to  bespatter, 
to  besprinkle. 

"I  scarified  and  dabbled  the  wound  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine."—  Wiseman.-  Surgery. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  play  or  splash  about  in  water  or  mud. 
"  We  twa  ha'  dabbl't  i*  the  burn." — Auld  Lang  Syne, 
"Where  the  duck  dabbles  'mid  the  rustling  sedge." 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

2.  Fig. :  To  do  or  practice  anything  in  a  super- 
ficial or  amateur-like  manner ;  to  take  up  any  pur- 
suit or  subject  superficially  or  slightly ;  to  dip  into 
anything  without  following  it  up  thoroughly;   to 
trifle. 

"...  written  by  the  painter  himself,  who,  we  have 
seen,  dabbled,  in  poetry  too."  —  Walpole:  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

dab  -bier,  s.    [Eng.  dabbl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  dabbles  or  plays  about  in  water 
or  mud ;  a  meddler. 

2.  Fig, :  One  who  dabbles  in  a  subject  or  pursuit ; 
a  superficial  student  or  investigator. 

"Payne  had  been  long  well  known  about  town  as  a 
dabbler  in  poetry  and  politics." — Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.t 
ch.  zvi. 

dab  -bllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [DABBLE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.;  The  act  or  action  of  playing  in  water  or 
mud. 

"  'Tia  but  to  dye,  dogs  do  it,  ducks  with  dabbling." 

Btaum.  rf1  Flet,.-  Mad  Lover,  ii.  L 

2.  Fig. :  A  superficial  pursuit  of  any  subject  or 
profession. 

tdab  -bling-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  dabbling;  -ly.l  In  a 
superficial  or  shallow  manner ;  not  thoroughly  or 
earnestly. 

dab'~$hlck,  dob-chick,  *.  [Eng.  dap,  a  variant 
of  the  verb  to  dip  (q.  v.).  The  word  dabchick  thus 
means  the  chick  or  bird  that  dtps  or  dives.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  A  chicken  newly  hatched,  a  chicken  with 
its  feathers  not  grown.  (Ash.) 

*2.  Fig.:  A  childish  person. 


dacrydium 

II.  Ornith.:  A  familiar  name  applied  to  the  Littlo 
Grebe,  Podiceps  minor,  a  well-known  bird,  which 
frequents  rivers,  but  more  espacioUy  fresh-water 
lakes.  [GREBE.] 

dab  -er-lack,  s.    [Etym  doubtful.] 

1.  A  kind  of  long  soa-weed. 

2.  Any  wet  dirty  strap  of  cloth  or  leather.  Inthi- 
sense  it  is  often  used  to  signify  the  rags  of  a  tattered 
garment,  from  it-:  resemblance  to  long  Bea-weed, 

:t.  Applied  to  the  hair  of  tho  head  when  hanging 
in  lank,  tangled,  and  separate  locks. 

*dab  -let,  *daib  let,  s.    [Fr.  diuhintrau.  dimin, 
from  ffmfc/<'  =  the  devil.]    An  imp  ;  a  little  devil. 
"  When  all  the  weird  sisters  had  thus  voted  in  one  voice- 
The  deid  of  the  Ditbli-t,  then  syne  they  withdrew." 

H'alsiHi:   ("II..  iii.  16. 

da-bee  -9!  a,  s.  [Named  after  St.  Dabeoc.] 
Bot.:  Irish-wort,  formerly  considered  a  genus  <>f 
plants,  but  now  made  a  sub-genus  of  Menzieaia, 
consisting  of  a  single  species,  Dabcecia  poiffotta, 
natural  order  Ericaceep.  It  is  a  dwarf  shrub  with 
termiuous,  racemose,  purple,  or  crimson  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  France,  and  Spain,  and  i.- 
found  in  boggy  heaths.  In  Ireland  it  is  called  St. 
Dabeoc'  s  Heath,  Irish-whorta  and  t'antabriun 
Heath. 

dab  -StSr,  s.  [Eng.  dab  (2),  s.  ;  and  suff.  -sfer.] 
An  expert  or  adept  person,  a  dab. 


,  s.    [According  to  Skeat,  the  same  as  dare: 
Dace  or  dare,  a  small  river-fish"  (Kersey);  O.  Fr. 

dars=dace,  from  dars  or  darz  —  &.  dart,  so  named 

from  the  quickness  of  its  movements.] 
Ichthy.:  A  small  European  river  fish,  ,  Tjeucisrus 

t'uZoarw,  belonging  to  the  family  Cypriuidee  (q.  v.J. 

It  is  gregarious  in  its  habits. 

da  -96-16,  s.  [A  transposition  of  alcedo,  the  Lat. 
name  for  the  Kingfisher  (q,  v.)-] 

Ornith,.:  A  genus  of  Kingfishers,  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

*dack  -er,  *daik-er,  *dak-er,  v.  i.  [Etymologjr 
doubtful.] 

1.  To  work  as  in  job-work  or  piece-work. 

2.  To'truck,  to  barter,  to  higgle. 

3.  To  search  or  hunt  as  for  stolen  goods. 

"The  Sevitians  will  but  doubt  be  here, 
To  docker  for  her  as  for  robbed  gear." 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  91. 

4.  To  loiter,  to  stroll  about  idly. 

"  'The  d  -  'e  in  the  daidliiig  body,'  muttered  Jeany 
between  her  teeth;  'wha  wad  hae  thought  o'  his  daikeriny 
out  this  length  V  "  —  Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothia»t  ch.  ii. 

5.  To  engage,  to  grapple. 

Tf  (1)  Todaikeron:  To  continue  in  any  situation, 
or  engaged  in  any  business,  in  a  state  of  irresolution 
whether  to  quit  it  or  not  ;  to  hang  on. 

"I  hae  been  flitting  every  term  these  four  and  twenty- 
years;  but  when  the  time  comes,  there's  nye  something  to 
saw  that  I  would  like  to  see  sawn,—  and  eae  I  e'en,  tluf  !,-••>' 
on  wi'  the  family  frae  year's  end  to  year's  end."  —  .So<>,'?.- 
Rob  Roy,  ch.  vi. 

(2)  To  daiker  up  the  gate  :  To  jog  or  walk  slowly 
up  a  street. 

'Til  pay  your  thousand  punds  Scots,  plack  and  bawbee, 
gin  ye'll  be  an  honest  fallow  for  anes,  and  just  aaik<  r 
up  the  gate  wi'  this  Sassenach."—  Scott:  Rob  Royt  ch~ 
zxltL 

*dack  -er,  *daik-er,  subst.  [D  ACKER,  r.]  A 
struggle. 

"For  they  great  docker  made,  an'  tulyi'd  strong, 
Ere  they  wad  yield  an'  let  the  cattle  gang." 

Boss:  Hetenore,  p.  23. 

dac'-n€,8.    [Gr.  rfofcno=to  bite,  to  sting.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  belonging  to  the 
family  Clavicornes. 

dac    nis,  s.    [Gr.  dakno=to  bite.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  family 
Oonirostres  (Q.  v.).  Tho  forehead,  shoulders,  and 
wings  are  sky-clue,  the  tail  black.  They  are  native:- 
of  Mexico. 

da-colt  ,  da-k6it  ,  s.  [Hind.,  <fcc.,  dakait.']  A 
gang  robber.  (Anqlo-Indian.) 

1J  Such  gang-robbers  make  their  depredations 
chiefly  in  Lower  Bengal.  Like  tho  Irish  '*  moon- 
lighters," they  go  by  night,  and  with  disguised 
faces  ;  their  object,  however,  being  not  intimidation 
or  revenge,  but  robbery. 

da-c61  -ty4,  da-kbl-ty*,  s.  [Hind.,  Ac.,  dakaiti.'}. 
Gang  robbery. 

dac'-ryM,  s.  [DACRYDITJM.] 

Bot.  :  A  tree  of  the  genus  Dacrydium  (q.  v.). 

"  In  New  Zealand,  the  Dacryds  are  sometimes  no  bigger 
than  mosses."  —  Lindley:  Vtg,  King.  (3d  ed.  ),  p.  228. 

dac-ryd  -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  dakrydion')^  dimin.  of 
dakry  =  A  tear,  from  the  resinous  exudations  of 
the  plants.] 

Sot.  :  A.  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Taxacece 
or  Yews.  They  vary  greatly  in  appearance  and  size, 
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dacryolite 

from  a  dwarf  shrub  to  a  tall  tree.  They  are  natives 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  East  Indies.  From  the 
young  branches  of  Dacrydium  taxifoltum  (the 
kakaterro  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand)  an  excel- 
lent anti-scorbutic  beverajre  like  spruce-beer  is 
made. 

dac  -ry-6-llte,  s.  [Gr.  dakry  =  a  tear,  o  connect- 

v.  and  //Hi(w=a  stone.] 

Mcd. :  A  calculous  concretion  in  the  lachrymal 

passage* 

dac-ry-6-ma,  s.    [Gr.  dakryo=to  weep;  dakry 

'!/!',/"•'  \  name  given  to  a  diseased  condition  of 
tlM>  la-lirymalduct  of  the  eye,  by  which  the  tears 
arc  prevented  from  passing  into  the  nose,  and  con- 
sequently trickle  over  the  cheek. 

dac  -tfl,  8.    [Lat,  dactylusi  Gr.  daktylos=(l)  a 

^fp'ro*  *A  name  given  to  a  poetical  foot  consist- 
ing'of  one  lone  syllable  followed  by  two  short  ones, 
aa  the  joints  of  a  finger:  thus  candid  fia  Ugmlni  are 

'  1£  Ich'thij. :  The  Eazor-fish  (q.  v.). 

*dac  -tyl,  v.  i.  [DACTYL,  s.}  To  run  or  move 
nimbly.  (If.  Jonson.) 

*dac -tyl-ar,  a.  [Eng.  dactyl;  -ar.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  dactyl ;  dactylic. 

*dac-tyl-et,  s.  [Eng.  dactyd);  dimin.  suff. 
-let.}  A  dactyl. 

"...    how  handsomely  befits 
Dull  spondees  with  the  English  daetvlttt." 

Bp.  Hall:  Sat.,  1.  6. 

dac-tyl-etli  -ra,  s.    [Gr.  daktylos=n  finger,  and 

€  Zoof.T  ™eerms  of  Amphibians,  natives  of  South 
\frica  the  only  one  of  the  family  Dactylethridte 
'fa  v  1.  It  contains  two  species.  They  are  remark- 
able for  having  the  three  inner  toes  enveloped  m  a 
sharp-pointed  claw  or  nail. 

dac-tyl-etli  -rl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  dactyl- 
ethr(a),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  amphibious  vertebrata,  con- 
sisting of  the  single  genus  Dactylethra  (q.  v.). 

dac-tyl-1,  s.pl.    \_Qr.daktijlos=a  finger.] 

Class.  Antiq. :  The  priests  of  Cybele,  in  Phrygia, 
so  called  from  having  been  five  in  number,  thus 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  fingers  on  the 
hand.  Their  functions  appear  to  have  been  the 
same  as,  or  similar  to,  those  of  the  Corybantes  and 
Curetes. 

dac-tf  l'-Ic,  *dac-tyT-Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat,  dactyl- 
j'eiis;  Gr.  daktylikos,  trom  daktylos.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  wholly  or 
in  p'art  of  dactyls. 

"  This  at  least  was  the  power  of  the  spondaik  and  dac- 
tulic  harmony  i  but  our  language  can  reach  no  eminent 
diversities  of  sound."— Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  94. 

B.  A»  substantive: 

1  Y  line  consisting  of  or  containing  dactyls. 

2  (PI.} :  Meters  which  consist  wholly  or  in  part 
of  dactyls.    [HEXAMETEE.] 

*dac-tyl'-I  6-glypH,  s.    [DACTYLIOGLYPHY.] 

1.  An  engraver  of  rings  or  gems. 

2.  The  inscription  of  the  engraver  s  name  on  a 
stone  or  gem. 

*dac-tyl-I-og  -ly-phy,  s.  [Gr.  daktylioglyphia, 
from  daktylios  =  a  ring,  and  gUjphO=.to  engrave.] 
The  art  of  cutting  or  engraving  seal-rings  or  gems. 

*dac-tyM-og  -ra-pty,  *dac-tyl-6g  -ra-phy,  «. 
[Gr.  daktylios=a.  ring,  Ir^m  dnktylos=a  hnger,  and 
orapAo=to  write,  to  describe.] 

1.  The  art  of  engraving  g'-ips. 

2.  A  description  of,  or  treatise  on,  engraved  stones 
and  rings. 

*dac-tyl-I-Sl  -6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  daktyUos=a.  ring, 
and  iooos=a  treatise  or  discourse.]  A  treatise  on 
finger-rings ;  the  science  which  treats  of  hnger-rings 
and  their  history 
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*dac-tyl-l-tls,  s.    [Or.  daMi/!os=  a  finger;  suS. 
-His  tMed.)  (q.  v.).] 
Met!.  :  Inflamuiation  of  the  finger. 
dac-tyT-I-um,  s.    [Gr.  daktylos=a  finger.] 
Bot.-   Y  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi,  consist- 
ing of  molds   growing  over  decayed   plants.    One 
species,  Dactylium  oogenum,  grows  npon  the  sur- 
face nf  the  membrane  within  the  shell  of  the  eggs 
of  fowls  and  other  birds.    (Griffith  <£•  Henfny.) 
*dac-tyT-6-glypll,  s.    [DACTYLIOOLYPH.] 
*dac-tyl-og  -ly-phy,  *•    [DACTYLIOULYPIIY.] 
dac-t9-lol'-6-g?,  s.  [Gr.dr/M2/'r«=  a  finger,  and 
logos=n  word,  a  discourse.]    The  art  or  science  of 
the  communication  of  ideas  by  moans  of  motions 
of  the  fingers  or  hands  ;  cheirology. 

"  Cheirology,  or  dacti/lolngit,  "«  the  words  import,  is 
interpretation  by  the  trtinHient  motions  of  the  togjre 
.  .  ."—  Dalaarno:  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor  (lb8U), 
Introd. 


. 

*dac-tyl  -6 


?,  s.    [DACTYLIOMAXCY.] 


*dac-t?  1-on  -6m-f ,  s.  [Gr.  daktylos=a  finger, 
and  »omos=a  regulation,  a  law;  nemo— to  dis- 
tribute.] The  art  or  science  of  counting  on  the 
fingers. 

dac-tyl-6-por -a,  tdac-tf  1-I-por  -a,  s.  [Lat, 
dncti/lus;  Gr.  daktylm=a  finger,  and  Lat.  porus; 
Gr.  poros=  ...  a  passage.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Dactyloporida)  (q.  v.) .  Some,  as  Dac . 
tyloporaeruca,are  of  simple  organization,  others 
are  more  complex. 

dac-t?  1-&  por  -I-dse,  «.  vl.  [Mod.  Lat.  dactyl- 
opora,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -idee.} 

1.  Biol.:  A  family  of  Imperforato  Foraminifera, 
sub-tribe  Miliolida.    By  some  they  are  held  to  be 
calcareous  algas.    The  successive  chambers  of  the 
multilocular  test  or  shell  have  no  direct  communi- 
cation with  one  another,  but  simply  cohere  by  their 

2.  Palceont.:  The  Dactyloporidse  range  from  the 
Trias  till  now.    Vast  masses  of  Triassic  limestone 
in  the  Bavarian  and  Tyrolese  Alps  are  formed  from 
their  remains.    (Nicholson.) 

dac-tyl-op'-ter-ous.rt.  [Gr.  daktylos=a  finger, 
and  ntcron—a.  wing,  a  fin.l 

Ichthti. :  An  epithet  applied  to  fish  which  have  the 
inferior  rays  of  their  pectoral  fins  either  wholly  or 
partially  free. 

dac-tyVSp'-tSr-us,  s.    [DACTYLOPTEBOUS.] 


Flying-gurnard. 


n  . 

*dac-tyl -1-6  ma.n-9?,  *dac-t?l 
[Gr.  daktylios  =  a  ring,  and  manteia  =  prophecy, 
divination.]    Divination  by  means  of  rings. 

dac-tyl  -I-5n,  «.    [Gr.  daktylos=z  finger.] 

1.  Surg.:  Cohesion  between  two  fingers,  whether 
congenital  or  from  burning. 

2  Music :  An  instrument  invented  by  Henry  Herz 
for  training  the  fingers  and  suppling  the  joints. 
[CHIBOPLAST.]  (Knight.) 

dac'-ty1  l-ls,  s.    [Gr.  daktylos=&  finger.] 

Bot.  •  A  genus  of  grasses  containing  about  a 
dozen 'species.  Dactylis  gtomerata,  the  Common 
Cock's-foot-grass,  is  common  in  England,  but  is  or 
little  use  as  pasture,  being  coarse  and  hard. 

*dae'-tyVIst,  s.  [Eng.  dactyl ;  -iet]  A  writer  of 
dactylic  or  flowing  verses. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  prefers  the  Latin  poetry  of  May  and 
Cowley  to  that  of  Milton,  and  thinks  May  to  be  the  first 
of  the  three.  May  is  certainly  a  sonorous  dactylM.  — 


Ichthy.:  A  name  applied  to  a  genus  of  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  order  Acanthopterygu,  in  which  the 
head  i  s  fl  a  t- 
tened,  large, 
and  long,  and 
rises  suddenly 
from  a  short 
muzzle  ;  t  he 
body  is  covered 
with  large 
scales ;  sub-pec- 
toral rays  n  u- 
merqus  and  ex- 
ceedingly large. 
It  contains  only 
two  species,  of 

Ti/lopterus'  vofitanx,  is  the  Flying-gurnard.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Flying-fish,  but  that  name  is 
given  specially  to  Exoccetus  exiliens.  [LxocosTUS.J 

dac-tyl-fi-rhi'-za,  s.  [Gr.  daktylos  =  n  finger, 
and  rhiza=a  root.] 

Bot  •  A  disease  in  the  bulbs  of  turnips,  causing 
them  to  branch  out  and  become  hard  and  useless. 
It  is  generally  called  Fiugers-and-Toes. 

dae  -tyl-iis,  s.  [Gr.  daktylos=a  finger.]  A  Greek 
measure  of  length,  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  English 
foot.  (Weale.) 

dad(l),s.    [DAWD.] 

1.  A  large  piece. 

2.  A  blow. 

dad  (2), 8.  [Wei.  tad=father,-  Corn,  tat;  IT.  daid- 
Gael,  daidein;  Gr.  tata,tetta;  Sansc.  toto=father.] 
A  child's  name  for  a  father. 

"  Dicky  your  boy,  that  with  his  grumbling  voice 
Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dart  in  mutinies? 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  i.  4. 

*dad,  v.  t.  &  i.    [From  the  sound.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  thrash,  to  beat,  to  cuff. 

"...  datjdinphisheidtothecalsay,  .  .  ."—  Knox: 
Hist.,  p.  95. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  fall  or  clap  down  forcibly  and  with  noise. 

"  Swith  to  Castalius'  fountain  brink, 
Dad  down  a  grouf,  and  tak  a  drink. 

Ramsay:  Poems,  11.  339. 

2.  To  dash. 


daemon 

*dad-der,  r.  /.  [A  free),  of  dade  (q.  v.).]  To- 
quake,  to  tremble.  [DIDDER,  DITHER.] 

"  To  il't'lth'i;  tr<'i«'<l<irv." — Levins:  Manip.  Vocab. 

dadder-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  A  book-name  for  the  Common  Quaking- 
grnss, 'urizii  «»<(/«.  (Britten  AHottcmd.l 

dad  die,  dad -df ,  s.  [Eng.  dad;  -in,  -y.]  An 
affectionate  form  of  dad,  father. 

daddy-longlegs,  s. 

Entom. :  A  child's  name  for  various  species  of  the 
Crane-fly. 

dad  -die,  dal  -die,  v.  i.    [A  freq.  form  of  dade 

l.To  walk  unsteadily,  as  a  child  or  old  man ;  to 
toddle. 

2.  To  loitertebont,  to  bo  lazy  or  idle. 

"Aweel,  thriftless  bodie,— can  ye  kame  wool';    th;tl 
dainty  wark  tor  sic  a  daidlen  boaie."—Blackwood  s  May., 
Jan.,  1821,  p.  107. 

dad-d&ck,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Ash  suggests 
dead  oafc.J  The  heart  or  body  of  a  tree  thoroughly 
rotten. 

*dade,  t'.  i.  &  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  move  unsteadily,  as  a  child ;  to 
totter. 

"  Which,  nourished  and  bred  up  at  her  most  plenteo 

No  sooner  taught  to  dade,  but  from  their  mother  trip. 
And  in  their  speedy  course  strive  others  to  outstrip. 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  1. 

B.  Trans. :  To  lead  like  a  child  by  the  hand ;  to 
hold  up  by  leading  strings. 

"  A  man  of  years  who  is  a  politician,  muste  offer  himaeir 
lovingly  unto  those  that  make  toward  him,  and  be  gift 
to  sort  and  converse  with  them;  such  he  ought  to  inform, 
to  correct,  to  dade  and  lead  by  the  hand."— Holland:  flit- 
tarcfi,  p.  399. 

*da-dir,  v.  i.  [Probably  a  freq.  of  dade  (q.  v.).J 
To  shiver,  to  qualce.  [DiDDEE.] 

da-do,  s.    [Ital.=adie.] 

Architecture: 

1.  A  term  for  the  die  or  plane  face  of  a  pedestal. 
The  dado  employed  in  the  interior  of  buildings  is  a 
continuous  pedestal,  with  a  plinth  and  base  mold 
ing,  and  a  cornice  or  dado  molding  surmounting  the 

2.  The  solid  block  or  cube  forming  the  body  of  a 
pedestal,  in  classical  architecture,  between  the  base 
moldings  and  cornice;  an   architectural  arrange- 
ment of  moldings,  &c.,  round  the  lower  part  of  Ue 
walls  of  a  room.    ( Weale.) 

dad-ox  -yl-Sn,  s.  [Gr.  dais,  contr.  das,  genit. 
daldos,  contr.  dados= a  pine-torch,  a  fire-brand,  and 
xylon— wood.] 

Palceont. :  A  kind  of  fossil  Conifer,  found  in  car- 
boniferous sandstone.  Some  appear  to  bo  allied  to 
the  genus  Araucaria.  Also  called  Araucarites. 

da'-df  1.  s.    [Gr.  dais=a  torch;  hi/le=matter.] 

Chem.:  A  hydrocarbon  formed  by  distilling  the 
solid  monohydrochlorate  of  turpentine  oil  several 
times  over  quicklime.  It  is  a  limpid,  aromatic 
liquid,  specific  gravity  0'87,  boiling  at  156°,  and 
without  action  on  polarized  light. 

*dsed  -al,  *dsedale,  a.  [From  Lat.  dcedalus;  Gr. 
daida(os=cunningly  or  curiously  wrought.] 

I.  Lit. :   Variegated,    curiously    or    ingeniously 
worked  or  formed. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  In  a  good  seme :  Skillful,  ingenious,  clever. 

"Nor  hath 

The  drrdal  hand  of  nature  only  pour'd 
Her  gifts  of  outward  grace."—  Philips:  Cider,  i. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense:  Deceitful,  treacherous,  insin- 

"  The  Latmian  started  up.    Bright  goddess,  stay! 
Search  my  most  hidden  breast  !     By  truth's  own 

I  have  no  dailale  heart."  Keats:  Endymion,  iv. 

dffid-al-eil-cliy  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  daida!os=cunningly 
wrought,  and  engchyma=an  infusion.] 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  cells,  as  of  some 
fungi,  when  entangled ;  tortuous  cells. 

*d8B-da  -11-an,  a.    [DAEDAL.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:  Curiously  or   artfully   wrought; 
maze-like ;  resembling  a  labyrinth. 

"  Our  bodies  decked  in  our  dasdalian  arms." — Chapman. 

2.  Bot.:  The  same  as  D^EDALOUS  (q.  v.). 

daa  -dal-OuS,  a.    [Gr.  daidaios.]    [D.EDAL.] 

Bot.:  A  term  applied  to  leaves  of  a  delicate 
texture,  whoso  margins  are  marked  with  various 
intricate  windings. 

dffl'-mon,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  daimon=a  god,  a 
spirit.]  A  spirit,  a  being  of  another  world. 
[DEMON.] 

"  Baptized  men  poured  libations  of  ale  to  one  De-nion, 
and  set  out  drink  offerings  of  milk  for  another."— Jfo- 
caulau:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  liii. 


daemonorops 

dse-mon-or-ops,  s.  [Name  not  explained  (Pax- 
ton)  ;  Gr.  duiiiion— a  god,  a  goddess  .  .  .  a  demon; 
Aoroo  =  to  see  (?),  and  o;js=face,  countenance  (?).] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  palms,  tribe  Calameee.  About 
forty  apeclefl  are  known.  Daemonorops  Draco  {for- 
merly Calamus  Draco)  is  the  Dragon's-blood  Palm. 
£DRAGON'S-BLOOD.] 

dsesman,  s.    [DESMAN.] 

*daez,  *dalse,  r.  t.  [DAZE.]    To  stupefy,  to  daze. 
"  For  me,  I'm  on  Parnassus'  brink, 
Rivin'  the  words  tae  gar  them  clink; 
Whyles  daez't  wi'  love,  whyles  daez't  wi'  drink.'* 
Burns:  Second  Spittle  to  Dai-le. 

*daff,  *daffe,  s.  [Probably  allied  to  deaf.  Sw. 
•do/=stupid ;  Icel.  da«/r=deaf .]  A  stupid  blockhead, 
a  numskull.  [DUFFER.] 

"  And  when  this  jap«  is  tald  another  day, 
I  shal  be  haldeu  a  daffe  or  a  coKenay." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,205,  4,206. 

•daff  (l),v.t.   [DOFF.] 

1.  To  doff,  to  put  off,  to  lay  or  toss  aside. 

"There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  dajfd, 
Shook  off  my  sober  guards  and  civil  fears." 

Shakesp.:  A  Lovers  Complaint,  297,  298. 

2.  To  turn  aside. 

"  And  daff"d  me  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care, 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay." 

Shakesp.:  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  xiv. 

»daff(2),t).  i.    [DAFF.s] 

1.  To  be  foolish,  to  act  foolishly. 

"  Dastard,  thou  daffs,  that  with  such  devilry  mels; 
Thy  reason  savours  of  reek,  and  nothing  else." 

Polwart:   Watson's  Coll.,  iii.  27. 

2.  To  play,  to  toy. 

*daf-fer-jf,  *.  [Eng.  daff;  •fry.']  Romping; 
Irolicsomeness ;  foolery. 

"  That  wad  be  fain  her  company  to  get; 
Whain  her  daffery  had  run  o'er  the  score." 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  90. 

daf -flng,  *daffln,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DAFF  (.2),  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Merry,  light-hearted. 

"...  though  she  has  a  daffiit'j  way  with  her,  she 
could  never  bide  a  hard  word  a'  her  days." — Petticoat 
Tales,  i.  266. 

C.  As  substantive : 

\.  Thoughtless  gayety;  foolish  playfulness ;  fool- 
ery. 

"  .  .  .  sae  folk  ca'd  us  in  their  daffln,  young  Nick  and 
auld  Nick," — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  ixii. 

2.  Folly,  foolishness. 

"  Bat  'tis  a  daflln  to  debate, 
And  aurgle-bargain  with  our  fate." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  835. 

3.  Loose  or  indelicate  conversation. 

i.  A  derangement  of  the  mind,  a  frenzy. 

"  Going  to  France,  there  he  falls  into  a  phrenzie  and 
dafflng  which  keeped  him  to  his  death." — Melville:  jl/S., 
p.  68. 

daf-f6d-Il,  *daffadll,  'daffodilly,  s.  [Consid- 
ered by  Dr.  Murray  as  "an  unexplained  variation 
-of  affadyll,  affodylle,  an  adapt,  of  Med.  Bot.  Lat. 
affodillus,  prob.  late  Lat.  'asfodillus,  Class.  Lat. 
asphodilus,  asphodeluft,  from  Greek.  Another  Med, 
Lat.  corruption  was  asphrodillus,  whence  Fr. 
afrodille.  Half-a-dozen  guesses  have  been  made  at 
the  origin  of  the  initiall):  a  playful  variation,  like 
Ted  for  Edward,  Dan  (in  the  North)  for  Andrew ; 
the  Northern  article  t'affodill,  the  Southern  article 
tk'  afodill,  in  Kent  de  affodill,  or  (?)  d'aJTodill  (Cot- 
grave  actually  has  rV  affodill) ;  the  Dutch  bulb- 
growers  de  affodil,  the  Fr.  (presumedV/Iew  d'a/ro- 
dille,  &c."  (Note  in  Phil.  Soc.  Trans.,  Fob,  6, 1880.)] 

1.  Botany: 

*1.  The  Asphodel. 

2.  A  name   in   common    use    i~>r    the  Narcissus 
.Pseudo-narcissus.    [NARCISSUS.] 

3.  The  Common  Fritillary  (Fritillariameleagris). 
{Britten  <fe  Holland.) 

II.  Pharm. :  The  bulbs  of  daffodil  are  emetic. 

If  Checkered  daffodil: 

Bot.:  [CHECKERED.] 

daf-Il-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith:  A  genus  of  Anatidee,  containing  the  Pin- 
tail Ducks. 

daft  (1),  *daffte  (1),  *deft  (l),  *defte,  a.  [DAFF, 
*.;  DAFF  (2).  «.] 

1.  Mad,  maniacal,  insane. 

"He  was  a  daft  dog." — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Foolish,  unwise. 

(1)  Of  person*: 

"  Thow  art  the  dattlst  full  that  evir  I  saw." 

Lyndsay:  Pink.  S.P.  B.,  ii.  66. "• 

(2)  Of  things: 

•* .  .  .  carnal  affection  or  sum  vther  daft  opinioun, 
.  .  ."—  Abp.  Hamlltoun.  Catechisme  (1562),  fol.  60,  a. 
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3.  Giddy,  thoughtless. 

"Quhen  ye  your  selfis  ar  ilnft  an-1  young." 

I'inHo'j  sine  Tit.     Reign  VM.  .Vary. 

4.  Wanton,  frolicsome. 

"  However  doft  they  wi'  the  lasses  be." 

Shirref:  Poems,  p.  68. 

Daft-days,  s.  pi.  Those  called  the  Christmas 
holidays.  (Scotch.) 

daft'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  daft;  -ish.~\  In  some  degree 
deranged ;  a  diminutive  from  daft. 

daft -like,  a.    [Eng.  daft;  -like.] 

1.  Having  the  appearance  of  folly. 

"  I  widna  wish  this  tulyie  had  been  seen, 
'Tis  sae  daftlike."~Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  148. 

2.  Having   a    strange  or   awkward  appearance. 
(Scotch.) 

".  .  .  for  fear  lest  she  should 'turn  him  into  some 
daftlike  beast,'  .  .  ."—  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  Ac.,  ii.  81. 

3.  Silly,  maniacal. 

"The  other  broke  suddenly  out  into  an  immoderate 
daftlike  laugh  that  was  really  awful." — The  Steam-Boat, 
p.  86. 

daft  -1?,  adv.    [Eng.  daft;  -ly.'] 

1.  Foolishly,  like  a  fool. 

"  Some  other  chiel  may  daftly  sing, 
That  kens  but  little  of  the  thing." 

Ramsay:   Works,  i.  148. 

2.  Merrily,  gaily.     (Scotch.) 

"  Toddling  lammies  o'er  the  lawn 
Did  daftly  frisk  and  play." 

Davidson:  Seasons,  p.  48. 

daft-ness,  *daft-nes,  s.    [Eng.  daft;  -ness.'] 

1.  Foolishness,  folly. 

"The  word  of  the  crosse  semis  to  be daftnes  and  folie 
to  thame  that  perischis  .  .  ." — Abp,  flamiltonn:  Cate- 
chisme.  (1552),  fol.  101,  b. 

2.  Fatuity,  insanity,  madness. 

"But,  Jenny,  can  you  tell  us  of  any  instance  of  his 
daftness  I"— The  Entail,  ii.  175. 

dag(l),s.    [Icel.  dOgg;  Sw.  dagg.]    [DEO.] 

1.  A  thin  or  gentle  rain. 

2.  A  mist,  a  thick  fog. 

•dag  (2),*dagge,  a.      [Fr.  dague;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
daga;  Port. 
daga,  adaga= 
a  dagger.] 

1.  A  dagger. 

2.  A    fashion 
of  wearing  the 
dress, the  edges 

being    cut    or  Dag. 

slit  in  various 

styles. 

"  Beggars  with  high  shewis  knoppid  with  dagges." 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  7,260. 

3.  A  hand-gun  or  pistol. 

"  My  dagge  shall  be  my  dagger." — Decker. 

4.  A  dag-lock  (q.  v.). 

5.  A  leather  latchet. 

dag-lock,  s.  A  lock  of  wool  which  hangs  at  the 
tail  of  a  sheep  and  draggles  in  the  wet  and  dirt. 

•dag-maker,  *dagge-maker,  «.  A  dagger- 
maker  or  a  pistol-maker. 

"The  dagge  was  bought  not  many  days  before,  of  one 
Adrian  Mulan,  a  dagge-maker,  dwelling  in  East  Smith- 
field,  as  by  the  said  Mulan  was  testified  viva  roce  npon 
his  oath."—  State  Trials/  Death  of  Northumberland  (an. 
1584). 

•dag-swain,  *dag-swaynne,  *dag-gysweyne, 
s.  A  kind  of  rough  cloth  or  rug- 

"...  covered  only  with  a  sheet,  under  coverlits 
made  of  dagswain." — Harrison:  Descr.  of  Eng.;  Pref.  to 
Holinshed's  Chron. 

•dag  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.    [DAG  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  rain  gently,  to  drizzle. 

B.  Trans. :  To  besmear,  to  bemire,  to  draggle. 
*dag  (2) ,  *daggen,  v.  t.   [DAG  (2) , «.] 

1.  To  cut  into  slips. 

2.  To  cut  round  the  edges. 

"  Leet  daggen  his  clothes." — P.  Plowman,  14,210. 

•dagged,  *daggit,  *daggyd,  *daggyde,  pa.par. 
or  a.    [DAG(2),v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Slit  at  the  edges. 

"  Daggyde.    Fracttllosus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Barbed. 

"  They  schot  speiris,  and  daggit  arrowis,  quhair  the 
cumpaneis  war  thickest." — Knox:  Hist,,  p.  30. 

II.  Comm.:  A  name  given  to  birch-tar  oil.  It  is 
also  called  Black  Doggert  or  Doggett,  (Watts: 
Diet.  Chem.,  vol.  i.,p.  589.) 


daggle-tail 

dag  -ger,  *daggar,  *daggere,  s.    [Wei.  da 
dagger;  Ir.  ditiyt'ttr;  Gael,  daga;  Fr.  daguc.] 

I.  Ord.Liinn.:  A  short  two-edged  weapon  resem- 
blinga  miniature  sword,  and  adapted  t»r  slabbing. 
It  was  a  favorite  instrument  as  an  accessory  to  the 
soldier's     equipment    for   close    combat.       [DlEK, 
STILETTO,  PUMARD.] 

" .     .     .     the  day 

When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword,  in  bearing  fame  away." 

Byron:  Chtldc  Harold,  iv.  82. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fencing:  A  blunt  blade  of  iron  with  a  basket 
hilt,  used  for  defense. 

2.  Printing:  A  character  (t)  to  call  attention  in 
the  text  to  notes  on  the  foot  or  margin  of  the  page. 
As  a  reference-mark  it  comes  next  after  the  star!*). 
Also  called  an  OBELISK  (q.  v.).    A  double  dagger 
(i)  is  another  sign  for  a  similar  purpose  when  ref- 
erences are  numerous.     (Knitjht.) 

'.i.  Shipbuilding:  A  piece  of  timber  crossing  all 
the  poppets  of  the  bulgeways  diagonally,  to  keep 
them  together. 

IT  (1)  To  look  daggers:  To  look  witli  an  aspect  of 
the  greatest  fierceness  or  animosity. 

*(2)  To  speak  daggers :  To  speak  with  great  fierce- 
ness and  animosity. 

"  As  you  have  spoken  daggers  to  him,  .  .  ." — Jmiinx 
Let.  26. 

(3)  To  be  at  daggers  drawn  icith  one:  To  be  on 
openly  hostile  terms.  [DAGGERS'  DRAWING.] 

•dagger- cheap,  a.  [The  "Dagger "was  a  low 
ordinary  in  Holborn,  referred  to  by  Ben  Jonson  and 
others ;  the  faro  was  probably  cheap  and  nasty.] 
Dirt-cheap. 

"  He  [the  Devil]  may  buy  us  even  dagger-cheap,  as  w 
Bay." — Andrewes:  Sermons,  v.  646. 

dagger- flower,  s.  [So  named  from  the  knife  or 
dirk-shaped  anthers  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  composite  plant-genus,  Macheerauthora, 
allied  to  Aster. 

dagger-knees,  s.  pi. 

^Shipbuilding :  Pieces  in  a  ship's  frame,  whose 
side-arms  are  cast  down  and  bolted  through  the 
clamp.  They  are  placed  at  the  lower  decks  of 
some  ships,  instead  of  hanging-knees,  to  preserve  as 
much  stowage  in  the  hold  as  possible.  ( Weale,  <£c.) 
dagger-knife,  s.  A  weapon  capable  of  being 
used  either  as  a  knife  or  as  a  dagger. 

"  Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife, 
Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife." 

Scott:  Lady  of  I  he  Lake,  vi.  7. 

.  •dagger-money,  s.  Money  formerly  paid  to  jus- 
tices or  the  peace  in  the  north  of  England  to  pro- 
vide arms  against  marauders. 

dagger-piece,  s. 

Shipbuilding :  A  diagonal  piece  in  a  ship's  frame, 
as  dagger-knee,  dagger-wood,  &c. 

dagger-plank,  «. 

Shipbuilding:  One  of  the  planks  which  unite  the 
poppets  and  stepping_-up  pieces  of  the  cradle  on 
which  the  vessel  rests  in  launching. 

dagger-plant,  s.  [So  called  because  the  tips  of 
its  endogenous  leaves  are  very  sharp.] 

Bot. :  The  liliaceous  genus  Yucca  (q.  v.) . 

daggers'  drawing,  daggers-drawing,  s.   The 
act  of  drawing  out  daggers,  hence,  approach  to 
actual  violence,  open  violence,  or  quarreling. 
"  They  always  are  at  daggersdraming, 
And  one  another  clapperclawing." 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

"I  have  heard  of  a  quarrel  in  a  tavern,  where  all  were 
at  daygersdruiritiy.  till  one  desired  to  know  the  subject  of 
the  quarrel." — Swift. 

•dag  -gSr,  v.  t.  [DAGGER,  s.]  To  pierce  or  stab 
with  a  dagger. 

*dag  -g§red,  a.    [Eng.  dagger;  -ed.] 

1.  Furnished  or  armed  with  a  dagger. 

2.  Pierced  with  a  dagger.    [DECKER.] 
dagges,  s.  pi.   [DAG  (2),«.] 

dag  -gle,  a.   [Eng.  dag  (1),  s. ;  -ie=-j/.]  Drizzling. 

^T  A  daggie  day:  A  day  characterized  by  slight 
rain. 

•dag'-gle,  r.  t.  &  i.  [A  froq.  from  Sw.  dagga ;  Icel. 
dSggva=to  bedew.]  JT)AG  (1),  s. ;  DEW.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  bemire ;  to  drag  or  trail  through 
mud  or  wet ;  to  befoul,  to  dirty,  to  defile. 

"  Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  gay, 
Daggled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay." 

Scott!  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  27. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  run  through  wet  and  mire. 

"  Nor  like  a  puppy,  daggled  through  the  town. 
To  fetch  and  carry  sing-song  up  and  down." 

Pope:  Prol.  Sat.,  225,  226. 

daggle-tail,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  DAGGLED-TAIL  (q.v.). 

B.  Assubst. :  A  slattern,  a  slut. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fatner;     w6,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   ga,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     sfin;     mote,    cfib,    cttre,    unite,     cOr,    rflle,    fttll;     try,     Syrian,     a,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


daggle-tailed 


daggle-tailed,  «.     The  same  as  DAUGLED-TAIL 

((I.V.I. 

dag'-gled,  pa-.  ;><tr.  or  a.    [D.uitsLE.] 

*daggled-tail,  a.    Haying  the  ends  of  the  d 
trailing  in  the  wet  and  mire  ;  bespattered,  bemircd. 

"The  gentlemen  of  \vit  and  jilea^tir-'  ure  apt  to  be 
choked  fit  the  sight  of  so  mtin>  parsons  that 

happen  to  fall  in  their  way." — ^wift. 

dag'-gllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DAGGLE.] 

A.  &B.  -Is  pr.  par.  <fe  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assiihst.:  The  act  of  trailing  or  befouling  in 
mire  aud  wet ;  the  state  of  being  so  fouled. 

Da'-gp,  s.  [Derivation  doubtful;  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Spanish  name  Diego.]  A  term 
•of  opprobrium  applied  in  the  United  States  to 
low-class  Italians,  Sicilians  and  Portuguese.  The 
term  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Louisiana, 
and  at  first  to  have  been  limited  in  its  application 
to  persons  of  Spanish  descent. 

Dago-dive,  s.  A  low  groggery  or  resort,  conducted 
by  a  Dago. 

da-go  -ba,  *deh-gOp,  *.  [Pali.]  The  eastern 
topes,  or  tumuli,  mosuy  contained  relics,  the  wor- 
ship of  these  objects  being  one  of  the  principal 
characteristics  of  Buddhism.  These  were  termed 
dagobas,  of  which  the  word  pagoda  appears  to  be  a 
corruption.  In  a  Buddhist  temple,  the  dagoba  is  a 
structure  which  occupies  the  place  of  an  altar  in  a 
Christian  church.  It  consists  of  a  low  circular 
basement  or  drum  surmounted  by  a  hemispherical 
or  elliptical  dome,  that  supports  a  square  block 
covered  by  a  roof  called  a  tee.  [TOPE.] 

Da'-g&n  (1),  8.  [Hob.  dagon;  Sept.  Dagon.']  A 
national  god  of  the  Philistines  worshiped  at  Gaza 
(Judges  xvi.  21-30),  Ashdod 
(1  Sam.  v.  5,  7,  and  1  Chron. 
x.  10) ,  and  elsewhere.  The 
word  has  by  some  been 
derived  from  dagan=corn, 
but  the  general  opinion  is 
that  it  comes  from  dag=9. 
fish,  and  that  Dagon  was 
the  fish-god.  On  at  the  end 
of  the  word  may  be  a  dimin- 
utive designed  as  a  term 
of  endearment ;  or,  as  Gese- 
nius  thinks,  it  may  be  an 
augmentative  meaning  a 
large  fish.  Probably  he  had 
the  head  and  hands  of  a 
man  with  the  body  and  tail 
of  a  fish.  The  temple  of 
Dagon  at  Ashdod  continued 
beyond  the  period_  of  the 
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daguerreotype  process.  The  process  of  photog- 
raphy on  the  method  int  roil  need  by  J  la^uerre. 

fda-guer  -re-6-type,  v.  i.    [D.M  en, «.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  produce  or  represent  by  the  daguerre- 
otype proce.-H. 

'2.  Fit/.:  To  imitate  or  reproduce  with  groat 
exactness  aud  distinctness. 

tda-guer'-re-6-typ-er,  s.  [Eng.  daguerreo- 
tijptc};  -er.~\  One  who  producer  pictures  by  the 
daguerreotype  process. 

tdg.-guer-re-b-ty'p  -Ic,  |da-guer-re-6-tj?p -le- 
al, a.  [Eng.  daguerreotup(e);  -/>,  -i'ca/.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  daguerreotype  or  the  daguerreotype 
process. 

tda-guer-re-6-t^ -plst,  s.  [Eng.  daguerreo- 
typ(e);  -ist.]  A  daguerreotyper. 

tda-guer  -re-b-ty-p^,  s.  [Eng.  daguerreotyp(e) ; 
-y.]  The  act  or  process  of  producing  pictures  by 
the  daguerreotype  process. 

da-ha-bi -eh,  s.  [An  Egyptian  word.]  A  kind  of 
boat  in  use  on  the  Is'ile  fur  passenger  traffic.  It 
carries  from  two  to  six  or  eight  passengers.  It  is 
two-masted,  with  triangular  sails. 

Dahl  -gren,  s.  [A  proper  name.]  [DAHLGREN 
GUN.] 

Dalilgren  gun,  *.  [Named  from  the  late  Rear- 
Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren,  of  the  United  States 
Navy.]  A  gun 
in  which  the 
front  portion 
i  s  materially 
lightened  and 
the  metal 
transferred  to 


daintify 


Figures  of  Dagon. 


fir 


the   rear,   giv- 
"  hot- 


Section  of  Dahlgren  Gun. 


Old  Testament,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabeeus  about  the  year  B.  C.  148. 

"  Dagon  his  name,  sea-monster,  upward  man 
And  downward  fish:  yet  had  his  temple  high." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  462,  463. 

*dag -on  (2),  s.  [A  dimin.  from  dag  (2),  s.  (q.  v.)] 
A  little  slip  or  piece,  a  strip. 

"  Gif  us    .    .    .a  dagon  of  your  blanket,  leeve  dame." 
Chaucer:  Parson's  Tale,  p.  296. 

*Da'-g6n-al,  s.  [Eng.  Dagon  (1),  s.;  -a!.]  A 
feast  or  orgie  in  honor  of  Dagon. 

"A  banquet  worse  than  Job's  children,  or  the  Dagonals 
of  the  Philistines."— Adams:  Works,  i.  160. 

Da-guer -rei-an,  a.  [From  the  proper  name 
Daguerre,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -j'au.l  Relating  to 
Daguerro,  or  his  process  of  photograpny.  [DAGUEB- 

BEOTYPE.] 

da-guer'-re-6-type,  s.     [Named   after   M.  Da- 
aerre,  of  Paris,  the  inventor  of  the  process,  and 
r.  tijpos=a  blow,  a  stamp,  a  model.] 
Photography : 

1.  The   photographic   process   invented   by   Da- 
guerre during  the  years  1824-39,  resulting  in  the  use 
of  the  camera  for   the   exposure  of   a   silver   or 
silvered  plate,  sensitized  by  exposure  to  fumes  of 
iodine  in  a  dark  chamber.    The  latent  image  was 
developed  by   fumes  of    mercury    and   fixed   by 
hyposulphite  of  soda.    In  1829,  Daguerro  was  joined 
in  nis  experiments  by  Niopce.  who  had  been  experi- 
menting for  fifteen  years  with  an  allied  process  in 
•which  a  plate  coated  with  asphaltum  was  exposed 
in  a  camera,  the  image  developed  by  dissolving 
away  the  unalloyed  portions  by  oil  of  lavender. 
The  French  government  granted  a  pension  of  6,000 
francs  ($1,200)  to  Daguerre,  one-half  of  which  was 
to  revert  to  his  widow  j  and  4,000  francs  ($800)  to 
Niepco's  son,  also   with  reversion  of  one-half   to 
his  widow.    Niepco  died  in  1833,  and  Daguerro  in 
1851.    [PHOTOGRAPHY.] 

2.  A  photographic  picture  produced  by  the  pro- 
cess described  in  1. 

daguerreotype  etching.  A  mode  of  etching  by 
means  of  the  influence  of  light  on  a  prepared  plate. 
The  plate  becomes  exposed  whoro  the  dark  lines  of 
the  imago  fall,  and  the  plate  is  corroded  at  those 
places  by  a  subsequent  operation. 


ing  the 

tie-shape," 

which  caused  some  surprise  on  its  first  appearance 

in  Europe.    Colonel  Bomford,  Chief  of  Ordnance  of 

the  United  States  army,  commenced  making  this 

experiment  previous  to  the  war  of  1812,  and  gave 

the  name  of  "Columbiad"  to  the  piece.    [COLUM- 

BIAD.] 

dahl-I-a,  s.  [So  called  after  Andrew  Dahl,  a 
Swedish  botanist,  and  a  pupil  of  Linneeus,  by  whom 
this  beautiful  garden  plant  was  first  brought  into 
cultivation.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composite  plants,  tribe  Astcr- 
oidesB,  sub-tribe  Ecliptefe.  The  receptacle  is  chaffy) 
the  pappus  nonej  involucre  double,  the  outer  one 
multifoliato,  the  inner  one  with  a  leaf  divided  into 
eight  segments.    Two  species  are  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, Dahlia  superflua,  which  has  the  outer  invo- 
lucre reflexed,  and  D.  frustranea,  in  which  it  is 
spreading.    D.  variabilis  is  a  cross  between  the  two. 
Both  are  from  Mexico.    A  species  named  D.  imperi- 
alis,  the  Tree  Dahlia,  has  of  recent  years  Deen 
imported   from   Mexico.    It   attains   a    height   of 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet.    The  genus  was  first  car- 
ried over  into  Spain  about  1787.  A  beautiful  carmine 
is  obtained  from  the  corolla  of  the  dahlia. 

2.  Chem. :  The  tubers  of  Dahlia  pinnata  contain 

10  per  cent  of  inuline ;  also  citric  and  malic  acids, 
chiefly  as  calcium  salts,  a  fixed  oil  and  a  volatile 

011  which  quickly  resinizes  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
dahlia-paper,  s. 

Paper-making:   A  kind  of  paper  made  for  the 

Production  of  artificial  flowers,  especially  dahlias, 
t  is  thick,  and  colored  externally  on  both  sides 
according  to  the  color  required. 
dahl-lne,  «.    [Eng.  dahl(ia) ;  -inc.] 
Chem. :  A  name  given  by  Payen  to  the  inuline  ex- 
tracted by  him  from  the   tuberous   roots  of   the 
dahlia.    Formula,  CeH,^.    [INULINE.] 
dai'-dle  (1),  v.  i.    [DADDLE.] 

1.  To  loiter  about. 

2.  To  trifle. 

dai'-dle  (2).  v.  i.  [A  corruption  of  daggle  (q.  v.).] 
To  daggle,  to  bemire,  to  befoul. 

dai'-dle,  daid-lie,  s.  [From  daggle  (q.  v.).]  A 
larger  sort  of  bib,  used  for  keeping  the  clothes  of 
children  clean  ;  a  pinafore. 

"  For — petticoat,  dishclout  and  datdle." 

Jacobite  Relict,  i.  7. 

daid'-llng,  pr.par.  or  a.    [DAIDLE  (!),«.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Lazy,  mean-spirited. 

"...  he's  but  a  daidliny  coward  body." — Scott:  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  xvii. 

daigh-ie,  a.    [DOUGHY.] 

1.  Lit.:  Doughy.  (Applied  tobreadnotwellfired.) 

2.  Fig. :  Soft,  inactive,  destitute  of  spirit. 

3.  Applied  to  rich  ground,  composed  of  clay  and 
sand  in  due  proportions. 

*daigh-i-ness,  s.  [DOUGHINESS.]  The  state  of 
being  doughy. 


*daik-er,  v.  t.  [Fr.  d<?corer=to  decorate.  J 
To  arrange  in  order,  to  lay  out. 

"...  Mad^e  Mackittrick's  skill  ha*  failed  her  in 
<t>iikering  out  u  dead  dame'*  llesk."— i;i<u-kn\  May.,  Sept., 
1820,  p.  662. 

*dail,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  c-wc  wtm-h,  not 
becoming  pregnant,  is  fattened  for  butchering. 

"  Than  the  laif  of  ther  fat  flokkis  follouit  on  the  fellis 
bnytht  youis  and  lammin,  kebbis  and  rlaitis,  gylmyrs  and 
dilmondis,  and  moiiy  herueist  hog."— Compl.  Scut  land, 
p.  103. 

dail  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  daily;  -ncss.l  The  quality 
of  happening  or  occurring  daily  ;  daily  occurrence. 

*daill,  s.    [DEAL,  s.]    Dealing,  intercourse. 

daill- silver,  daill-slluer,  s.  Money  for  distri- 
bution among  the  clergy  oil  a  foundation,  (Scotch.) 

"  Oure  souorane  lordis  dearest  mothir  gave  and  grantit 
to  the  provest,  &c.,  of  Kdinburghe  for  the  BustentaWoun  of 
the  ministry  and  hospitalitie  within  the  samyn,  all  landis, 
annuellie,  obitis,  daill-sifner,  mailis,  rentis,  &c.  .  .  ."— 
Acts  James  VI.  1579  (ed.  1814J,  p.  169. 

dail-?,  *dayly,  *daylye,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S. 
dceglic;  O.  H.  Ger.  tagalih;  Ger.  t&ylich;  Icel. 
dagligr;  Sw.  &  Dan.  daglig.'} 

A.  As  adjective ; 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Happening  or  recurring  every  day;  done  day 
by  day ;  appearing  daily. 

"  Dread  sovereign,  how  ranch  are  we  bound  to  heaven 
In  daily  thanks,  that  gave  us  such  a  prince." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VIII.,  v.  (L 

2.  Fitted,  proper,  or  necessary  for  each  day. 

"  Give  us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread."— Lute  xi.  3. 

II.  Fig.'  Ordinary,  usual,  not  uncommon;  as,  ft 
matter  of  daily  occurrence. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Lit. :  Every  day,  day  by  day. 

"Be  merciful  unto  me,  O  Lord:  for  I  cry  unto  thee 
daily"—  Pa.  Imvi.  3. 

2.  Fig,:  Constantly,  continually. 

• '  Blessed  is  the  man  that  heareth  me,  watching  daily  at 
my  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of  my  doors."— Prow.  viii.  84. 

C.  Asaubst. :  A  newspaper  published  daily,  that 
is,  on  every  week-day. 

if  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  daily  and 
diurnal:  "Daily  is  the  colloquial  term  which  is 
applicable  to  whatever  passes  in  the  day  time; 
diurnal  is  the  scientific  term,  which  applies  to 
what  passes  within  or  belongs  to  the  astronomical 
day:  the  physician  makes  daily  visits  to  his 
patients;  the  earth  has  a  diurnal  motion  on  its 
own  axis."  (Crabb:  Eng,  Synon.) 

dal'-men,  «.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Rare,  now  and 
then,  hero  and  there. 

"  I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve; 
What  then?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live! 
A  daimen  icker  in  a  thrave 

'S  a  sma'  request." 

Burns:  To  a  Mouse. 

dalm'-I-6,  s.  [Japanese  native  word.]  Theofficial 
title  of  a  class  of  feudal  lords  in  Japan.  Previous 
to  1871,  eighteen  of  the  264  daimios  in  the  empire 
were  independent  princes,  the  remainder,  though 
to  a  great  extent  independent,  yet  owed  nominal 
allegiance  to  the  mikado.  They  are  all  now  the 
official  governors  of  their  districts,  having  no  claim 
to  independence  in  any  way. 

*daint,  *daynt,  s.  &  a.  [A  syncop.  form  of 
dainty  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  Ruhst. :  A  dainty ;  something  exquisite  or 
delicious. 

"  Excesse,  ordaints,  my  lowly  roof  maintain  not." 
P.  Fletcher:  Pise.  Eel.,  vil.  37. 

B.  As  adj.:  Delicate,  elegant. 

"Picturing  the  parts  of  beauty  daynt." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.  (Prol.),  III. 

*daint'-e-ouB,  a.  [Eng.  dainty;  •««*.]  Dainty, 
excellent. 

"The  most  dainteous  of  all  Itaille." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  9,588. 

*dalnt'-e-ous-lf ,  *daynteousliclie,  adv.  [Eng. 
dainteous;  -ly.\  Daintily. 

"Thenne  was  this  folk  feyne,  and  fedde  hunger  dayn~ 
teouslictie."  P.  Plowman,  p.  145. 

*dainf -Ie,  a.    [DAINTY.] 

*daint-l-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng,  daintify;  c  con- 
nective ;  and  suff.  -ation.']  Dandyism,  affectation, 
effeminacy. 

"  He  ...  is  all  daintiflcation  in  manner,  speech, 
and  dress." — Mad.  JfArblay.  Diary,  i.  327. 

*daint'-l-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  dainty;  -fy.\  To  make 
dainty ;  to  renne  away. 

"Not  to  daintify  his  affection  into  respects  and  compli- 
ments."—Mad.  WArblay:  Diary,  i.  414. 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    JfSwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -aion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     d»l. 
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*daint  -I-hpod,  s.  [Eng.  dainty;  -hood.'}  Nicety, 
daintiness. 

"  To  avoid  shocking  her  by  too  obvious  an  inferiority  in 
tlniutih'j'xl  and  ton." — Mad.  PArblay:  Diary,  i.  366. 

dainf-I-iy.  *daint  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  dainty;  -IvJ 

1.  In  a  dainty  manner;  on  dainties,  luxuriou^y, 
delicately,  sumptuously. 

"  Those  young  suitors  had  been  accustomed  to  nothing 
but  to  sleep  well,  and  fare  daintily." — Broome:  View  of 
Epic  Poems. 

2.  Luxuriously,  delicately,  tenderly. 

".    .    .    whom  thou  fought'st  against. 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  savages  could  Buffer    .    .    . 

*h<(kesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

3.  Elegantly,  prettily. 

"  And  a  fair  carpet,  woven  of  home-spun  wool, 
But  tinctured  daintily  with  florid  hues." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

4.  Pleasantly,  agreeably. 

"There  is  no  region  on  earth  so  daintily  watered,  with 
such  great  navigable  rivers." — Uotcel:  Vocal  For. 

5.  With  ceremony  or  niceness  of  manners ;  cere- 
moniously. 

6.  Fastidiously,  squeamishly,  over-nicely. 
daint  -I-ness,  *dalnt  -I-nesse,  «.  [Eng.  dainty; 

-ness.} 

1.  Niceness  or  deliciousness  to  the  palate. 

"  It  was  more  notorious  for  the  daintiness  of  the  pro- 
vision which  he  served  in  it,  .  .  ."  —  Hakewill:  On 
Providence. 

2.  Luxuriousness,  delicacy,  softness. 

"How  iustly  may  this  barbarous  and  rude  Russe  con- 
demne  the  daintinesse  and  nicenesse  of  our  captaines, 
..  .  ." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  250. 

*3.  Beauty,  elegance,  neatness. 

"  The  duke  exceeded  in  the  daintiness  of  his  leg  and 
foot,  .  .  ." — Wotton. 

4.  Scrupulosity  or  over-niceness  in  manners ;  cere- 
moniousnoss. 

5.  Fastidiousness,  squeamishness. 

"  Of  sand,  and  lime,  and  clay,  Vitruvius  hath  discoursed 
without  any  daintiness." — Wotton. 

•dainf-Ith,  *daint-eth,  s.  [Wei.  daintaidd, 
dainteith.]  A  dainty. 

"  Save  you,  the  board  wad  cease  to  rise, 
Bedight  wi'  daintiths  to  the  skies." 

Fergusson:  Poems,  ii.  97. 

•daint '-If ,  adv.  [DAINT.]  The  same  as  DAINT- 
ILY (q.  v.). 

*dalnt  -rel,  'deintrell,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  dainty 
(q.  v.).]  A  delicacy,  a  dainty ;  luxuries. 

"Neither  glut  thyselfe  with  present  delicates,  nor  long 
after  deintrelles  hard  to  be  come  by."— Transl.  of  ISullin- 
ger's  Sermons,  p.  249. 

dainf-?,  *dainte,  *daintie,  'daynte,  'deinte, 
*deintie,  *deynte,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  daintie,  from 
Lat.  dignitatem,  accus.  of  dignitas=-woilh,  from 
di3)ius=worthy.  (Sfceat.)] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Anything  very  nice  to  the  taste ;  a  delicacy,  a 
luxury. 

"Approach  and  taste  the  dainties  of  our  bower. 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xviii.,  456. 

*2.  Anything  agreeable  or  pleasant ;  a  pleasure. 
"It  was  daunte  for  to  see  the  cheere  bitwix  hem  two." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,988. 
*3.  Excellence,  value,  neatness. 

"They    .         .    maken  clothis  of  gilt  deynte." 

Misaunder,  7,069. 
*4.  A  term  of  endearment. 

"There's  a  fortune  coming 
Toward  you,  dainty,  that  will  take  thee  thus, 
•     And  set  thee  aloft."  Heit  Jonson. 

B.  As  adjective: 
T.  Of  things: 

1.  Nice  or  pleasing  to  the  taste ;  delicious,  grate- 
lul  to  the  palate. 

"So  that  his  life  abhorreth  bread,  and  his  soul  dainty 
meat." — Job  xxxiii.  20. 

2.  Delicate,  tender. 

"  But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  2. 

*3.  Pleasing  or  desirable  in  any  way. 
"  and  all  things  which  were  dainty  and  goodly 

are  departed  from  thee,    .    .    ."—  Hev.  xviii.  14. 

4.  Delicate,  nice,  sensitive,  difficult  to  please. 

"This  is  the  slowest,  yet  the  daintiest  sense." 

Davtes. 

5.  Elegant,  neat,  handsome. 

II.  Of  persons:        t,  _s 

1.  Of  delicate  or  nice  sensibility ;  fond  of  dainties, 

fastidious. 

"  They  were  a  fine  and  dainty  people;  frugal  and  yet 

elegant,  though  not  military."—  Bacon.       


2.  Scrupulous  or  precise  in  manner;  ceremonious. 

"Therefore,  to  horse  ; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking, 
But  shift  away    .    .    ."—  Shakesp.:  Macb.,  ii.  3. 

3.  Over-nice,  affected. 

"  Your  dainty  speakers  have  the  curse, 
To  plead  bud  causes  down  to  worse." 

1'rior:  Alma,  ii. 
T~  To  make  dainty  : 

(1)  To  scruple,  to  be  particular. 

(2)  To  feast,  to  enjoy  one's  self. 

"Jacob  here  made  dainty  of  lentils." — Adams:  Works, 
i.  6. 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dainty  and 
delicacy:  "Inasmuch  as  a  dainty  may  be  that 
which  is  extremely  delicate,  a  delicacy  is  sometimes 
a  species  of  dainty :  but  there  are  many  delicacies 
which  are  altogether  suited  to  the  most  delicate 
appetite,  that  are  neither  costly  nor  rare,  two 
qualities  which  are  almost  inseparable  from  a 
dainty:  those  who  indulge  themselves  freely  in 
dainties  and  delicacies  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to 
eat  with  an  appetite  ;  but  those  who  are  temperate 
in  their  use  of  the  enjoymentsof  life  will  be  enabled 
to  derive  pleasure  from  ordinary  objects."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

'dainty-Chapped,  o.  Fastidious  or  particular 
as  to  food. 

"You  dainty-chapped  fellow." — Bailey:  Erasmus,  p.  42. 

'dainty-mouth,  s.   An  epicure. 

"Sybarita  [signifieth]  a  delicate  dainty-mouth."— Hol- 
land: Camden,  p.  10. 

dalr  -f,  *dair  -le,  *deyrye,  'deyery,  *deyrie, 
s.  &  a.  [Either  from  Mid.  Eng.  deye=&  maid,  with 
the  Fr.  termination  -erte=Lat.  -aria,  or  Fr.  -rie= 
Lat.  -ria  [DETE].  Or  it  may  mean  a  woman  who 
made  dough,  from  Icel.  deig,  Sw.  deo=dough;  Icel. 
deigja,  Sw.  deja=a  maid,  especially  a  dairymaid. 
(Skeat.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  place  or  apartment  where  milk  is  stored  and 
made  into  butter  or  cheese. 

"  Deyrye  (deyery).  Androchianum,  vaecaria." — Prompt. 
Parv. 

2.  A  shop  or  place  where  milk,  butter,  <fcc.,  are 
sold. 

3.  The  art  or  occupation  of  keeping  cows  for  the 
production  of  milk  to  be  converted  into  butter  or 
cheese. 

"  Grounds  were  turned  much  in  England  either  to 
feeding  or  dairy  .  .  ." — Temple. 

4.  A  dairy-farm. 

"  Dairies,  being  well  housewived,  are  exceeding  com- 
modious."— Bacon. 

B.  As  adj.:  Used  or  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
a  dairy. 

"Children,  in  dairy  countries,  do  wax  more  tall  than 
where  they  feed  more  upon  bread  and  flesh." — Bacon. 

dairy-farm,  s.  A  farm,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  laid  down  as  pasture  for  the  keep  of  cows,  whose 
mUk  is  either  sold  direct  or  converted  into  butter 
or  cheese. 

dair'-J-house.s.  [Eng.  dairy,  and  house.]  The 
same  as  DAIBY,  A.  1  (q.  v.). 

dair'-y^-maid,  s.  [Eng.  dairy,  and  mae'd.]  A 
maid  or  woman  servant,  whose  business  it  is  tomilk 
cows,  attend  to  the  dairy,  &c. 

"  Come  up  quickly,  or  we  phal!  conclude  that  thon  art 
in  love  with  one  of  Sir  Roger's  dairymaids." — Addison. 

dair -jf-room,  s.  [Eug.  dairy,  and  room.]  A  dairy- 
house. 


da  -Is  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

But.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  tho  order 
Thymi-lacca«.  or  Daphnaoete.  The  bark  of  Dais 
madayascariensis  is  made  into  paper. 

*dai§e,  v.  t.    [DAZE.] 

1.  To  wither,  to  become  rotten. 

2.  To  become  cold  or  benumbed. 

dais.  -led,  adj.m  [Eng.  daisu;  -ed.]  Full  of  or 
covered  with  daisies. 

"...    let  us 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can." 

Shaktsp.:  Cymbeliur,  iv.  2. 

dais  -Ing,  s.  [D.USE.]  A  disease  in  sheep,  called 
also  Pining  and  Vanquash. 

dai§  -?,  *daieseygne,  'daisele,  *daysey, 
*daysy,  'daysye,  'dayesye,  s.  LA.  S.  doeyesege, 
tcomdatgea  (genit.  of  danj)  =  a  day,  and  ege,eage= 
an  eye  ;  hence,  literally,  it  means  thoday's  eye  (i.  e., 
the  sun),  from  the  appearance  of  tho  flower.] 

Bot.  :  The  common  name  of  the  well-known  plants 
and  flowers  of  the  genus  Bellis,  especially  Belli* 
perennis.  [BELLIS.]  Every  one  feels  the  charm  of 
this  familiar  little  flower,  nor  is  the  appreciation 
confined  to  this  country.  Tho  French  call  the  daisy 
"Marguerite,1  from  the  Greek  word  margarita=& 
pearl.  Though  daisies  are  so  common  here,  they 
are  not  universally  distributed  over  the  world  ;  for 
instance,  tho  traveler  may  wander  over  hundreds  of 
miles  in  the  Indian  Empire  without  seeing  one  soli- 
tary daisy. 

II  (1)  Big  Daisy  :  Chrysanthcmumleucanthcmum. 

(2)  Blue  Daisy:  Aster  tripolium. 

(3)  Devil's   Daisy:     Chrysanthemum    leucanthe- 
mum. 

(4)  Dog  Daisy:    (a)    Chrysanthemum  leucanthe- 
mum,  (b)  Achillea  millefolium,  (c)  Bellis  perennis, 
(d)  Anthemis  cotula. 

5)  Ewe  Daisy  :  Potentilla  torment  ilia. 


*1.  The  high  or  principal  table  at  the  end  of  a 
hall,  usually  covered  with  tapestry  or  hangings.  At 
it  the  chief  guests  were  seated. 

"  At  the  heighe  deys  sitte.1* 

P.  Plowman,  4.495. 

*2.  The  raised  portion  of  the  floor  or  platform  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  on  which  the  high  table  was 
placed. 

"He    .    .    .    goth  toward  the  dels  on  high." 

Oower,  iii.  74. 

*3.  The  chief  seat  at  the  high  table. 
*4.  The  canopy  or  hangings  over  the  high  table,  or 
over  any  chair  of  state. 
*5.  Any  chair  of  state. 

"  Sittend  upon  his  highe  deis." 

Oower,  iii.  148. 

*6.  A  seat  or  form  ranged  against  a  wall,  and 
serving  for  either  a  seat  or  a  table.  (Scotch.) 

7.  A  raised  platform  in  any  hall  or  room,  on 
which  the  chief  personages  sit  at  any  meeting. 

IT  To  begin  the  dais:  To  have  the  seat  of  honor  at 
the  high  table. 

1  The  marchand  the  dees  began." — Amadace,  xx. 


(10)  Michaelmas  Daisi/  :  Aster  tripolium. 

(11)  Midsummer  Daisy  :  Chrysanthemum  leucan- 
themum. 

(12)  Moon    Daisy:     Chrysanthemum    leucanthe- 
mum. 

(13)  Ox-eye   Daisy:    Chrysanthemum   leucanthe- 
mum. 

14)  Sea  Daisy:  Armeria  maritima. 

15)  Shepherd's  Daisy  :  Bellis  perennis. 

16)  Small  Daisy  :  Bellis  perennis. 

(Britten  <Sk  Holland.) 
daisy-cutter,  *. 

1.  A  trotting  horse. 

"I  Bhould  like  to  try  that  daisy-cutter  of  yours  upon  a 
piece  of  level  ground."  —  Scott:  Kob  Roy,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Baseball  or  Cricket  :  Aball  projected  or  bowled 
so  low  that  at  no  time  does  it  seem  to  rise  from  the 
ground. 

daisy-goldins,  s.  Chrysanthemum  leucanthe- 
mitm. 

daisy-mat,  s.  A  wool  mat  made  in  a  wooden 
frame,  and  so  called  from  the  likeness  the  round 
fluffy  balls  of  which  it  is  composed  are  supposed 
to  bear  to  the  buds  of  daisies. 

daisy-Star,  s.    Bellidiastrum,  a  genus  of  plants. 

*da'-ker  (l),  *dakir,  'dakyr,  s.  [Lat.  deruriu, 
from  decem=tea.]  A  term  used  in  old  Enelish 
statutes  for  the  twentieth  part  of  a  last  of  hi  ies  : 
each  last  containing  twenty  dakirs,  and  each  dukir 
ten  hides.  But  bylritatute  James  l.t  c.  xxxiii.,  one 
last  of  hides  or  skins  is  twelve  dozen.  (Blvunt.) 

[DlCKEE.] 

da-lter  (2)  ,  s.  [ApparWly  a  corruption  of  Wei. 
creciar=tlio  daker-hen.]  L!)AKEB-HEN.] 

daker-hen,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Landrail  or  Corncrake  (q.  v.). 

dak-d-sau'-r6s,  s.  [Gr.  dakos=a  noxious  or 
poisonous  animal  ;  sauros=a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Amphiccehan  Crocodiles, 
confined  altogether  to  the  Mesozoic  period,  ranging 
from  the  Lias  to  the  Chalk. 

da-lal'  la'-ma,  s.  [Mongol  Tartar  dalal  or  tale 
=the  ocean,  and  Tibetan  Zama=priest.  The  priest 
who  resembles  tho  ocean  (in  vastuess  of  mind).] 

Buddhist  Hierarchy  :  The  official  titlo  given  to 
the  Buddhist  pontiff  and  temporal  ruler  who 
resides  at  Lhassa  in  Tibet.  When  the  spirit  of 
Buddha  quitted  the  earthly  tenement  which  it  had 
inhabited,  it  was  believed  that  it  transmigrated  to 
another  human  body,  tho  individual  thus  favored 
becoming  in  consequence  a  spiritual  guide  worthy 
of  implicit  confidence.  One  of  these  pontiffs, 
residing  at  Putala  in  Tibet  in  the  thirteenth  cent- 
ury, was  raised  by  the  Mogul  Tartars  to  a  position 
of  high  authority,  and  one  ^of  his  successors  in  the 
si 

L' 


eiegaiii,  iiiuutfii  HUL  ii.      .WM.J. -  . 

— — ,~t     fi  -      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    weX     here,     camel,    U5r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g5,     pot, 
or.     wore,     -wpif,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub.     cure,    unite,     cur.    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


dalarnite 


1263 


dama 


to  the  pontifical  throne  when  yet  an  infant.     One  A.  Intransitive: 

was  an  infant  of  eighteen  months  old,  being  under  j    fo  trifle,  to  toy,  to  amuse  one's  self  with  idle 

the  protection  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Emperor  of  piay- 

Chiua.  "  Awhile  he  stood  upon  his  foot ; 


dal-to  -nl-g.n,  s.   [From  the  proper  name  Dalton, 
and  Eng.  ailj.  sun*.  -icm.J    One  suffering  from  dal- 


da-lar'-nite,  s.  [From  Dalarn,  in  Sweden,  where 

it  is  found,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.:  The  same  as  AHSENOPYRITE  (q.  v.). 

dal-berg  -I-?,,  s.  [Named  in  honor  of  Nicholas 
Dalberg,  a  Swedish  botanist.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  the  typi- 
cal one  of  the  tribe  Dalbergiew.  The  calyx,  which 
is  campanulate,  is  five-toothed;  stamens  eight  to 
ten.  a  stipitate  membranous  legume  tapering  at 
both  ends;  seeds  one  to  three.  The  species  are 
generally  shrubs,  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves ; 
more  rarely  they  are  trees.  At  least  twenty-two 
opecies  are  known.  Dalbergia  Sissoo  furnishes  the 
Sissoo-wood  of  Bengal.  D.  latifolia  is  the  East 
Indian  Rosewood  tree  or  Black-wood.  D.monetaria 
yields  a  resin  like  that  of  Dragon's  blood. 

dal  berg-I-e -se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dalbergia; 
Lat.  adj.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ecu.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants,  ihe  nia- 
ments  are  monadelphous  or  diadelphous,  the  legume 
continuous,  generally  indehiscent;  the  cotyledon, 
at  least  in  most  cases,  fleshy ;  the  leaves  usually 
pinnate. 

dale,  *dael,  *daylle,  deal,  s.  [A..S.dcel;  Icel. 
dalr:  Dan.,  Sw.,  and  Out.  ddt;  Goth,  dal,  dais; 
Ger.thral;  O.  H.  Ger.  tat.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  vallej  or  low-lying  place  between 
two  hills.  I.DELL.] 

"Went  wand'ring  over  dale  and  hill, 
In  thoughtless  freedom  bold." 

Wordsworth:  Ruth. 


He  felt  the  motion — took  his  seat ; 
And  ilallinl  thuK." 

Wordmnrth:  Blind  Hiyhlanil  !!«>/. 

2.  To  exchange  caresses  or  acts  of  fondness. 
"Thay    dronken     and     daylyeden,    thise    lordez    and 

ladyez."  Oawaine,  1,114. 

3.  To  play,  to  sport,  to  frolic. 

"  Our  aery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 
And  dallies  with  the  wind  and  scorns  the  sun. 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3, 


dal  -t6n-l§m, «.  [From  the  proper  name  Dalton, 
and  Eug.  sull.  -ism.]  Color-blindness  (cj.  v.). 

IT  Daltonism,  or  inability  to  distinguish  between 
different  colors,  especially  between  green  and  rod, 
is  so  called  from  John  Dalton,  the  celebrated  phys- 
icist and  founder  of  the  atomic  theory  of  chemistry. 
In  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  m  October, 
1794,  he  gives  the  earliest  account  of  that  ocular 
peculiarity  known  as  dyschromatopsis,  chromato- 
pseudopsis,  daltonism,  parachromatism,  all=color- 
blindness,  and  gums  up  its  characteristics  -- 


4.  To  chat,  to  gossip,  to  pass  the  time  in  idle  talk,    observed^  hta-eUand  others.    Wheaabey,  being 

tMisSSSsu* th°  •»•        mU^sffip  6fiWS£?j 

soldier's  coat  differed  from  that  of  the  grass  on 
which  ho  trod,  and  the  derisive  laugh  of  his  com- 


The  flattery  and  the  strife  ! " 

Tennyson:  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 

5.  To  delay,  to  waste  time.  panions  first  made  liiin  aware  of ~ihe  effectiveness 

If  thou  shouldst  daily  half  an  hour,  his  life,  o[   nis  eyesight.     He  stated   in  the  paper  above 

With  thine  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him,  referred  to  "that  part  of  the  image  which  others 

call  red  appears  to  me  little  more  than  a  shade  or 
defect  of  light ;  after  that  the  orange,  yellow,  and 


Stand  in  assured  toss." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  ill.  6. 

*B    Trans. :  To  put  off ,  to  procrastinate,  to  delay,    green  seem^one  color,  which  descend^  pretty 
to  defer. 

"  King  James  was  dallying  off  the  day 
With  Heron's  wily  dame." 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  84. 


lormly  from  an  intense  to  a  rare  yellow,  making 
what  I  should  call  different  shades  of  yellow."   The 

' 


*dal  -If,  a.    [DALLY,  v.]    Idle. 

"  A  working  mother  makes  a  dally  daughter."— Tricks 
of  Leper  the  Tailor,  p.  11. 
dal  -IjMng,  pr.  par.,  a.  St.  s.    [DALLY,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
2.  Naut. :  A  spout  or  trough  to  carry  off  water,  as    Terb.) 
a  pump-dale.  (j.  As  substantive : 

dale-land,  s.    Low-lying  land.  j    Damancej  trifling,  foolish  play. 

dale-lander,  s.    A  dalesman.  2.  Delay,  procrastination. 

dale  -mlnz-ite,  s. 
-the  ancient  name  of  1  rei 

Min'.:   An  orthorhombic  mineral,  resembling  in 

its  physical  characters  Argentite.    It  is  found  near       „  whej.  aa  he  doth  but  aaUiengla  persuade,  they  may 
Freiberg.     Specific  gravity,  rOH-7  U4».  enforce  and  compel."— Bole:  Image,  pt.  ii 

dale;  -man,  s.    [Eng.  dale,  and  man.]    A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  a  dale  or  valley. 


I  Named    from    Dalminzien,        "Is  there  now  any  dallying  in  such  a  matter  as  this?" 
reiborg;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)     —Sharp:  Sermons,  vii.  13. 

*dal-lf-Ing-l?,  'dalllengly,  adv.    [Eng.  dally- 
ing ;  -In.}    With  trifling  or  dallying. 


*dal  ma-hoi  ,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  kind  of    draughts.    [DAM-BOARD.] 
ig  worn  especially  Dy  chemists  during  the  eight-       dam  (2),  * 


subject  is  fully  treated  of  in  Dr.  G.  Wilson's  Re- 
searches on  Color-Blindness  (1855). 

dam  (1),  *damme  (\),s.    [A  corruption  of  dame 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  A  woman,  a  lady.    (Used  as  a  title  of  respect.) 
"  Dam  Helienore  quene  was  sche." 

Langtoft,  p.  73. 

f2.  A  mother.    (Used  of  a  woman  in  contempt.) 
"  It  is  the  issue  of  Polirenes: 
Hence  with  it,  and  together  with  the  dam 
Commit  them  to  the  fire!" 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  S. 

3.  A  female  parent,  a  mother.    (Used  of  beasts.) 
"  A  faithful  nurse  thou  hast;  the  dam,  that  did  thee  yean 
Upon  the  mountain-tops,  no  kinder  could  have  been." 
Wordsworth:  The  Pet  Lamb. 

II    Draughts:   A  crowned  man  in    the   game  of 
• 


eenth  century. 


,-,,  :dame,  *damme  (2),  s.    [Prob.  an  A.  S. 

word,  though  not  found  except  in  the  compound 


The  dawning  of  my  youth,  with  awe 


land. 

"  Below  the  coal,  there  is  eighteen  inches  of  a  stuff, 
which  the  workmen  term  dalk;  then  the  white  lime,  of  an 
inferior  quality  to  the  other,  and  as  ye 


,  carr 

but  seldom 


ZoOL:  A  variety  of  dog,  resembling  partly  the 
~nd  kept  mainly  a? 
lied  by  the  numer 


.  Engineering: 
(1)  A  banker  structure  across  the  current  of  a 


hound  and  partly"  the  pointer,  and  kept  mainly  as    stream,  intended  to  obstruct  or  kefig  back  the  flow 
;e  dog.    It  is  disting 


ba 


•dalke  s.  [A.  S.  dale,  dole ;  Icel.  dalkr=s.  thorn.]  d&1_m&t._ic    *dal  mat  yk,  a.     [From  Lat.  Dal- 

Apm,  a  brooch,  a  clasp.  matica(veetis)=tke  Dalmatian  dress,  it  having  been 

"A  Dalke  (oratache):  Firmaculum, flrmatortum  mantle.  orjBinally  worn  in  Dalmatia  as  a  royal  robe.]      i 

— Cattioi.  Anulicum.  Eccles. :  An  ecclesiastical  vestment  formerly  worn    P 


of  the  water  for  any  purpose,  as  to  obtain  sufficient 
'  sad  and  power  for  driving  a  water-wheel,  &c. 
(2)  The  water  kept  back  by  a  mound,  mole,  or 
ank. 

i  pond,  a  lake,  a  body  of  water. 

of    Vocab., 


*(3)  A  pond,  a  lake,  a  body  of  water. 
"  Hoc  stananum,    a    dame."— WriaM:    Vol. 
.  239. 


dar-ll-9.n9e,  *daM-ance,  *dal-i-aunce,  *dal- 

y*UTfie'interdiange  of  caresses  or  acts  of  fondness ;    Kvor,  tocertain'prelates of/the  church.    For'manv 
the  act  of  dallying. 


"  Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a  babe  in  arms, 
Had  done  him  female  service,  not  alone 
For  dalliance  and  delight,  as  is  the  use." 

Wordsworth:  Michael. 

2.  Conjugal  conversation,  sexual  intercourse. 

"  And  my  fair  son  here  show'st  me,  the  dear  pledge 
Of  dalliance  had  with  thee  in  heav'n." 

.Villon:  P.  L.,  ii.  818,  819. 

3.  Delay,  procrastination. 

"  Good  Lord!  you  use  this  dalliance  to  excuse 
Your  breach  of  promise    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

4.  Toying,  trifling. 

"  And  keep  not  back  your  powers  in  dalliance." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  V.  2. 

dal-H-Sr,  «.    [Eng.  dally;  -er.]    One  who  dal- 
lies ;  a  fondler,  a  trifler. 

"  The  daily  dalliers  with  pleasant  words,  with  smiling 


centuriesrhowe"ver7every  bishop  has  been  entitled  3.' Law:  A  boundary  or  confinement  within  the 

to  assume  this,  with  his  other  vestments,  when  bounds  of  a  person's  own  property  or  jurisdiction, 

celebrating  mass.     It  is  not  worn  by  priests.    St.  dam-head,  s.    The  top  of  a  dam  or  mole. 

Sylvester  conceded  to  the  deacons  at  Rome  the  use  „              BB  mnci1  water  must  run  over  the  dam-head  as 

of  the  dalmatic  in  particular  solemnities,  a  privi-  if  tjier'e  ^as  no  dom  at  M."— Smith!  Wealth  of  Nations, 

lege  which  was  extended  to  other  churches  by  sue-  hk  iv    cn  , 


speciesTf"  sTOTrskTeVV.' "it  w7s7o7merfy*wh!te;'b'ut  dam-Stone,  s.    The  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the 

is  now  made  in  all  five  colors  which  the  Roman  hearth  of  a  blast-furnace. 

Church  employs.     It  succeeded  the  ancient  Roman  dam,  v.  t.    [Sw.  damma;   Dut.  dammen;   Icel. 

Colobium,  which  itclosely  imitates,  whence  it  has  demma.]    [DAM.s.] 

been  confounded  with  that  vestment.    It  was  some;  T    rif  .  TQ  Connn6i  keep  back,  or  obstruct  the 


"dalmes,  s.    [DAMASK.]    Damask  cloth. 


OP 
a  clump.] 

"  Leave  never  a  dallop  unmowne  and  had  out." 

Tusser:  Hasbandrie,  ch.  Ivi.,  St.  5. 


foolish  (Skeat.-).] 


to  go  back  to  the  sigi 

dalt,  «.    [Gael,  dalta.]    A  foster-child. 

"It  is  false  of  thy  father's  child;  falser  of  thy  mother's 
son;  falsest  of  my  aalt."—9oott  (in  Ogilvie). 

*dalt,  pret.  of  v.    [DEAL,  v.] 

"  Al  the  lond  that  ther  was  they  dalten  it  in  two, 
And  leeten  Gamelyn  the  yonge  withoute  lond  go." 
Chaucer:  The  Cokes  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  44,  45. 


*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  confine,  to  restrain,  to  keep  down. 
"The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more  it  burns." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Vero,ia,  ii.7. 

2.  To  obstruct,  to  hinder, 

"  And  dammed  the  lovely  splendor  of  their  eight." 

Cowley. 

da    ma,  «.    [Lat.  =  a  fallow-deer,  buck  or  doe.] 
Zool. :   A  genus   of   mammals,    family  Cervidse. 

Dama  platyceros  is  the  Fallow-deer,  called  by  Prof. 

Thomas  Bell   and  many  other  zoologists,  Cervua 

dama.    [FALLOW-DEER.] 


Mil.    bo?;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     Sell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect      Xenophon      e?lst     ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


damage 


dam-age  i,ageaslg),s.  [O.Fr.  damage.domage ; 
TT.  dommage;  Ital.  dannaggio,  from  Low  Lai. 
*damnaticum ,  from  Lat.  damn«m=lott,  injury.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Any  hurt,  injury,  mischief,  or  detriment  done 
to  any  person  or  thing. 

"  .  .  .  to  the  great  damage  both  of  their  fame  and 
fortune." — Bacon. 

2.  The  hurt,  injury,  mischief,  or  detriment  suf- 
fered by  any  one ;  any  loss  or  harm  incurred. 

3.  The  value  or  cost  of  hurt  or  injury  done.    [II.] 
(Generally  plural.) 

"  .  .  .  to  pay  the  damages  which  had  been  sustained 
by  the  war."— C/urendon. 

4.  Retribution  or  reparation  for  hurt,  injury,  or 
detriment  done-  or  suffered.    [II.] 

"The  bishop  demanded  restitution  of  the  spoils  taken 
by  the  Scots,  or  damages  for  the  same." — Bacon. 

5.  The  cost  of  anything.    (Slang.) 
II.  Law: 

1.  (Sing.) :  Any  loss  or  injury  sustained  by  the 
fault  or  illegal  act  of  another. 

2.  (PL) :  The  amount  in  money  at  which  any  dam- 
age sustained  by  any  person,  through  the  act  or 
omission  of  another,  is  assessed  by  a  jury ;  the  pecu- 
niary recompense  for  damage  sustained  claimed  by 
the  plaintiff,  or  awarded  by  the  jury,  in  a  civu 
action. 

"  Tell  me  whether  .  .  .  I  may  not  sue  her  for  dam" 
ages  in  a  court  of  justice?  " — Addison, 

If  For  the  difference  between  damage  and  injury, 
see  INJURY  ;  for  that  between  damage  and  loss,  see 
Loss. 

dam -age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  &  i.    [DAMAGE,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  damage,  hurt,  or  injury  to,  to 
hurt,  to  injure,  to  harm. 

"Soon  after  the  English  fleet  had  refitted  themselves 
(for  they  had  generally  been  much  damaged  by  the 
engagement  in  Solbay)  they  appeared  in  sight  of 
Scheveling,  making  up  to  the  shore." — Burnet:  Own  Time, 
an.  1672. 

2.  Fig.:  To  hurt,  to  impair,  to  cause  detriment  to; 
as,  to  damage  one  s  reputation  or  character. 

fB.  Intrant*.:  To  receive  damage  or  hurt,  to 
become  damaged. 

dam'-age-a-ble  (ageaslg),  a.  [Eng.  damage ; 
-able.} 

tl.  Liable  to  be  damaged,  susceptible  of  damage. 

*2.  Causing  damage,  hurtful,  mischievous. 

"  .  .  .  damageable  and  infectious  to  the  innocence  of 
our  neighbors,  .  .  ." — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

dam  aged  (aged  as  Igd),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DAM- 
AGE, v.] 

•dam -age-ment  (age  aslg),  s.  [Eng.  damage; 
•ment.]  Damage,  injury. 

"The  more's  the  soule  and  bodie's  damagenient." — 
Davies:  Microcosmos,  p.  41. 

•darn -age-oils  (ageaslg),  o.  [Eng.  damage; 
•ous.]  Hurtful,  injurious,  damaging. 

"  Damageous  or  doynge  hurte  or  hurtful.  Damniflcus, 
incommodits,  iniurioaun." — Huloet. 

dam  -ag-e§  (ag  as  Ig),  «.  pi.    [DAMAGE,  ».] 
If  Damages  ultra : 

Law:  Damages  claimed  by  a  plaintiff  beyond 
those  paid  into  court  by  a  defendant. 

dam -ag-Ing  (agaslg),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  e.  [DAM- 
AGE, i\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  causing  damage,  hurt,  or  injury  to. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  becoming  damaged. 

da-ma-Ja  -vag,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  prepa- 
ration of  the  chestnut  tree,  used  as  a  substitute  for 
oak-bark  and  gall-nuts  in  tanning.  (Ogilvie.) 

dam  -al-Is,  «.    [Gr.=a  young  cow,  a  heifer.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the 
order  Ruminantia,  and  intervening  between  the 
cow  and  the  sheep.  They  were  formerly  classed 
with  the  antelopes.  The  horns  are  sub-cylindrical, 
lyrate,  and  diverge  from  each  other ;  a  small,  bald, 
moist  muffle  exists  between  and  below  the  nostrils ; 
the  female  has  two  tails.  Damalis  lunatus  is  the 
Sassaby  or  Bastard  Harte-beest;  Z>.  senegalensis, 
the  Korrigum  :  D.pygarga,  the  Nunni  or  Bonte-boc ; 
D.  albifrons,  the  Bless-boc ;  and  D.  zebra,  the  Doria. 
(Eng.  Cyclopaedia.) 

darfl-al-ttr'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  damalis—a  young  cow.  a 
heifer,  and  Eng.  uric  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to  t£e 
urine  of  cows. 

damaluric  acid,  «. 

Chem. :  CTH^O^.  A  volatile  monatomic  acid,  said 
to  exist  in  the  urine  of  cows  and  horses. 
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dam  -an,  s.    [Syriac.] 

Zool.:  /////•«.'•  *in-i<i<:<i*.  believed  to  be  the  "coney" 
of  Scripture.  [COM.] 

dam  -ar,  s.    [DAMMAR.] 

dam  -as,  s.  [Fr.=Damascus.]  A  saber  made  of 
Damascus-steel.  (Xuttall.) 

Dam-a.s-9ene',  a.  &s.  [Lat.  I><un<i.--ct'nu3,  from 
Damascus.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Damascus. 

B.  As substautii '  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Damas- 
cus. 

"  In  Damascus  the  governor  under  Aretas  the  king  kept 
the  city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a  garrison,  .  .  ." — 
2  Cor.  xi.  82. 

2.  Bol.:  [DAMSOX.] 

"  In  April  follow  the  cherry-tree  in  blossom,  the  damas- 
cene and  plum-trees  in  blossom,  and  the  white  thorn  in 
leiif." — Bacon. 

Damascene  lace.  An  imitation  of  Honiton  lace, 
and  made  with  lace  braid  and  lace  sprigs  joined 
together  with  corded  bars.  The  difference  between 
it  and  modern  point  lace,  which  it  closely  resembles, 
consists  in  the  introduction  into  Damascene  of  real 
Honiton  sprigs,  and  the  absence  of  any  needlework 
fillings.  (Diet,  of  Needlework.) 

Damascene  work,  s.  The  same  as  DAMASK- 
WOBK  (q.  v.). 

*dam-as-9ene  ,  r.  (.  [DAMASCENE,  a.]  To  dam- 
ask, to  damaskeen. 

Da  mas -cus, .-.  [Seedef.]  A  celebrated  city  of 
Syria,  often  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It 
is  a  city  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  having  existed  in 
the  time  of  Abraham ;  and  it  is  even  asserted  by 
some  ancient  writers  that  this  patriarch  reigned 
there.  It  is  still  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
cities  in  Syria,  and  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile plain  of  the  same  name,  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  mountains  of  Anti-Libanus.  It  is 
distant  northeast  from  Jerusalem  about  140  miles. 

Damascus-blade,  s.  A  sword  originally  man- 
ufactured chiefly  at  Damascus.  The  surface  was 
variegated  with  white,  silvery,  or  black  streaks  or 
veins.  The  swords  of  Damascus  were  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  the  quality  of  their  steel. 
[DAMASK,  «.,  2.] 

Damascus-iron,  «.  Damascus-iron  is  produced 
by  the  following  method :  Unite  by  welding  twenty- 
five  bars  of  iron  and  mild  steel  alternately,  each 
about  2  feet  long,  2  inches  wide,  and  U  inch  thick, 
and  having  drawn  the  fagot  into  a  bar  %  inch  square, 
cut  it  into  lengths  of  5  or  6  feet.  One  of  these 
pieces  is  heated  to  redness,  and  one  end  is  held 
firmly  in  a  vice,  while  the  other  is  twisted  by  a 
wrench  or  tongs,  which  shortens  the  rod  to  half  its 
length  and  makes  it  cylindrical.  If  two  of  these 
twisted  pieces  are  to  be  welded  together,  they  are 
turned  in  diverse  directions,  one  to  the  right  and 
the  other  to  the  left ;  these  are  laid  parallel  to  each 
other,  welded  and  flattened.  If  three  rods  be  used, 
the  outside  ones  turn  in  a  direction  the  opposite  of 
the  middle  one,  and  this  produces  the  handsomest 
figure.  By  these  operations  the  alternations  of 
iron  and  steel  change  places  at  each  half-revolution 
of  the  square  rod,  composed  of  twenty-five  laminae, 
the  external  layers  winding  round  the  interior  ones ; 
thus  forming,  when  flattened  into  a  ribbon,  irreg- 
ular concentric  ovals  or  circles.  The  fineness  of 
the  Damascus  depends  upon  the  number  and  thick- 
ness of  the  alternations. 

Damascus-steel,  s.  A  kind  of  steel  brought 
from  tlie  Levant,  greatly  esteemed  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  cutting  instruments.  ( Weale.)  [DAMASK- 
STEEL.  J 

Damascus-twist,  s.  A  kind  of  gun-barrel  made 
of  a  ribbon  of  Damascus-iron  coiled  around  a  man- 
drel and  welded.  (Knight.) 

damask,  s.  <fe  a.  [From  Damascus,  where  it  was 
originally  manufactured.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Literally: 

1.  Fabric: 

(1)  A  rich  silk  stuff  originally  made  at  Damascus, 
and  thence  deriving  its  name.    Ithad  raised  figures 
in  various  patterns,  and  flowers  in  their  natural 
colors  embossed  upon  a  white  or  colored  ground. 
The  work  was  probably  of  the  nature  of  embroidery 
in  the  first  place,  but  the  figures  were  afterward 
exhibited  on  the  surface  by  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  loom,  which  brought  up  certain  of  the  colors 
and  depressed  others,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  pattern. 

(2)  A  woven  fabric  of  linen,  extensively  used  for 
table-cloths,  fine  toweling,  napkins,  etc.     By  a  par- 
ticular management  of   the  warp-threads  in  the 
loom,  figures,  fruits,  and  flowers  are  exhibited  on 
the  surface,  as  in  the  ancient  damask.    It  is  known 


damasked 

as  washing  damask,  or,  when  unbleached.  as  I 
damask.     A  small-patterned  toweling,  known   aa 

iliii/ii-i'.  has  a  ii«uro  produced  in  the  same  manner. 

"  He  looked  at  the  table-cloth,  and  praised  the  liptire  of 

the  ilamank    .     .     ."—  Goldsmith:  T/u  Hee,  No.  II.;  ilu  the 

("•<•  <•/  L'liiyitage. 

(3)  Stuff  with  a  wavy  or  watered  appearance. 
[  MOIRE.] 

2.  Metallurgy:  A  wavy  pattern  shown  in  articles 
forged  from  a  combined  iron  ami  steel  blank.  The 
two  metals  are  mechanically  associated,  and  the 
bar  is  then  twisted,  doubled,  welded,  or  otherwise 
treated,  so  -as  to  convolve  the  ttbersof  the  respective 
metals.  When  the  forging  and  grinding  (and  tem- 
pering, if  a  sword)  are  completed,  the  article  is 
dipped  in  acidulated  water,  which  corrodes  the 
steel  and  does  not  affect  the  iron.  The  steel  v 
thus  appear  black,  and  the  iron  remains  white. 
The  damask  is  produced  by  the  unequal  tendency  to 
oxidation  of  the  two  metals. 

*II.  Fig.:  Used  for  a  red  color,  as  that  of  the 
damask-rose. 

"And  for  some  deale  perplexed  washer  spirit, 
Her  damask  late,  now  cnang'd  to  purest  white." 

Fairfax. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Damascus. 

2.  Of  a  red  color,  rosy. 

"But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek    .     .      ' 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Sight,  ii.  4. 

*3.  Variegated,  diversified  with  iiowers. 

"  The  damaske  meddowes,  and  the  crawlinge  streamer 
Sweeten,  and  muke  soft  thy  dreams." 

Corbet:  The  Country  Life. 

damask-carpet,  s.  Also  known  as  a  damask 
Venetian.  A  variety  of  carpet  resembling  the  Kid- 
derminster in  the  mode  of  weaving,  but  exposing; 
the  warp  instead  of  tha  weft. 

damask-loom,  s  A  loom  for  weaving  figured 
fabrics. 


damask-plum,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Damson  (q.  v.). 

damask-rose,  s. 

1.  Bot  .  :  A  red  variety  of  rose,  Rosa  damascena* 
originally  brought  from  Damascus. 

"  Damask-roses  have  not  been  known  in  England  above 
one  hundred  years,  and  now  are  so  common."  —  Bacon. 

2.  Pharm.:  AsAquarosae,  ten  pounds  of  the  fresh 
petals  to  two  gallons  of  water,  and  distill.    Hose 
water  is  only  given  as  an  agreeable  medium  tor 
medicines,  and  in  coloring  lotions. 

damask-steel,  s.  The  steel  of  Damascus  origi- 
nally ;  the  process  traveled  into  Khorassan  and  Per- 
sia, where  it  prospered  long,  but  decayed  as  the 
hordes  swept  over  the  country.  It  is  a  laminated. 
metal  of  pure  iron  and  steel,  of  peculiar  quality. 
produced  oy  careful  heating,  laborious  forging, 
doubling,  and  twisting.  [DAMASCUS-IRON.] 

damask-stitch,  s. 

Needlework  :  A  name  given  to  Satin-stitch  when 
worked  upon  a  linen  foundation.  [SATIN-STITCH.  J 

damask-violet,  s.  Hesperis  matronales.  It  is 
called  also  Dame's-violet  (q.v.), 

damask-work,  s.  The  art  or  process  of  inlaying' 
one  metal  upon  another  in  the  manner  described. 
under  A.  1.  2. 

dam  -ask,  v.  t.    [DAMASK,  s.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  ornament  steel-work  with  figures,  streaks* 
or  stripes. 

"  The  cnishea,  which  his  brawny  thighs  infold, 
Are  mingled  metal,  damask'  d  o'er  with  gold." 
Droden:   Virgil's  jEneid,  ii.  135,  736. 

2.  To  imprint  the  figures  of  flowers  upon. 
•II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  paint  or  color,  to  stain. 

"  The  last  reason  of  such  their  going  naked  sometimes 
was  out  of  an  opinion  that  no  clothing  so  adorned  them 
as  their  painting  and  damasking  of  their  bodies."  — 
Speed.  Ancient  Britaines,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vii.,  g  7. 

2.  To  variegate,  to  diversify. 

"  Around  him  dance  the  rosy  hours, 
And  damasking  the  ground  with  flow'rs." 

Fenton. 

IT  To  damask  wine  :  To  warm  it  a  little.  (Kersey.) 
dam  -asked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DAMASK,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Variegated  or  ornamented  with  figures 
like  watering. 

2.  Fig.:  Variegated,  diversified. 

'•  .    .    .    the  damask'd  meads 
Unforc'd,  display  ten  thousand  painted  flowers." 

J.  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

II.  Her.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  field  or  charge 
when  it  is  covered  over  with  small  squares  fretted 
all  over.  Also  called  diapered  (q.  v.). 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    h§r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   ga,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     SyTian.     »,    os  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


damaskeen 
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damnable 


-a,s-keen,  dam  -g-s-ken,  r.  t.  [Fr.  ti«m<ix- 
miner.]  To  ornament  one  metal  by  another  by 
inlaying  or  incrustation  :  as,  for  instance,  a  sworu- 
blade  of  steel  by  figures  of  gold.  The  metal  to  bo 
ornamented  is  carved  or  etched,  and  the  hollows  or 
lines  filled  in  with  the  gold  or  silver,  and  united  by 
hammering  or  by  solder.  It  was  practiced  as  early 
as  617  B.  C.  by  Glaucus  of  Chios.  This  mode  of 
decoration  of  metal  is  principally  applied  to  tho 
ornamentation  of  swords  and  other  weapons,  and 
has  three  forms  among  the  Persians,  where  the  art 
is  principally  practiced:  {«)  The  design  is  drawn 
by  a  brush,  engraved,  wires  laid  in  so  as  to  project, 
and  fastened  at  points  by  golden  nails.  The  surface 
of  the  gold  inlay  is  then  engraved.  (6)  The  en- 
graved blade  is  filled  even  to  the  surface  with  gold, 
which  is  pressed  in  and  polished  by  a  burnisher  or 
nephrite,  (c)  The  design  consists  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  minute  holes,  which  are  filled  with  gold-wire 
burnished  in. 

dam  ^s  keened  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DAMASKEEN.] 

*dam-  sis-keen  -er-f,  s.  [Eng.  damaskeen;  -cry.'] 

The  art  of  damaskeening  ;  steel-work  damaskeened. 

danMLS-keen  -liig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DAMAS- 
KEEN. J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (  See  the 
verb.) 

C-  Assubst,:  The  art  or  process  of  ornamenting 
one  metal  by  another,  by  inlaying  or  incrustation. 
It  is  used  principally  in  enriching  the  blades  of 
swords,  the  locks  of  pistols,  «fec. 

*dam  -a,3-kln,  s.  [Lat.  Damascenus=ot  or  per- 
taining to  Damascus.]  A  Damascus-  blade. 

"No  old  Toledo  blades,  or  damaskin*; 
No  pistols,  or  some  rare  spring  carabines." 

Howell's  Lett,;  Poem  to  K.  Cfi.  I.,  1641. 

dam  -a.sk-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DAMASK,  t?.] 
A.  <fc  B.   As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  Assubst.:  The  art  or  process  of  damaskeening. 

dam-a.-s6-n.I-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Class. 
Lat.  damasoneon  ;  Greek  dama$onion=tho  plant 
described  in  the  definition.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Alismacete,  founded  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  common  Star-fruit,  of  \yhich  the 
more  common  scientific  name  is  Actinocarpus 
Damasonium.  [AcxiNOCAKPUS,  STAB-FRUIT.] 

da-masse',s.    [Fr.] 

Fabric:  A  Flanders  linen  woven  with  flowers  and 
figures,  and  resembling  damask. 

dam'-as-sln,s.    [Lat.  damascenes.] 
Fabric:  A  silk  damask  containing  gold  or  silver 
flowers  in  the  fabric. 

*dam  -b'dard,  *dam  -brSd,  s.  [Eng.  dam,  and 
board.}  A  chess  or  draught-board. 

daiubrocl  pattern,  s.    A  large  check  pattern. 

*dam'-b*dard-ed,  *dam  -bord-ed,  a.  [Eng.  dam- 
board;  -ed.]  Having  square  divisions,  checkered, 
diced. 


dame's  violet,  s. 

Hot.:  Th<>  common  name  of  Hesperis  matronalis, 
a  perennial  flower  belonging  to  the  order  Cruciferse. 
The  flowers  are  pale-purplish  and  sweet-scented, 
especially  in  the  evening.  Prior  suggests  that  the 
name  is  a  mistaken  translation  of  the  French  name, 
I'inlfftt'  de  damtig—the  Violet  of  Damascus,  misun- 
derstood for  Violettc  (its  dames. 

dame-wort,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  DAME'S  VIOLET  (q.  v.). 

da  -mer,  s.  [Fr.  damer=to  ram  (?).]  A  long 
needle,  with  a  considerably  elongated  eye,  some- 
what like  tho  long  eye  iu  a  bodkin,  intended  to 
receive  the  coarse,  loosely-twisted  strands  of  darn- 
ing yarn,  either  of  wool  or  cotton. 

Da  ml-an,  Da  -mi-en,  s.  [Name  of  a  medieeval 
saint.  ] 

11  Hermits  of  St.  Damian  or  Damien: 

Ch.  Hist.:  A  name  given  to  the  Celestines  (q.  v.). 
The  French  called  them  Damianes. 

dam-I  an-a,  s.  A  drug  much  used  in  this  coun- 
try in  casos  of  sexual  atony.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced to  the  medical  faculty  in  1875  by  a  number  of 
articles  by  Dr.  Caldwell  in  the  Virginia  Medical 
Monthly.  Dose  of  tho  fluid  extract  1  to  3  teaspoon- 
fuls. 

Da  ml-an-Ists,  s.nl.  [From  tho  name  of  their 
founder,  and  Eng.  suff.  -i»t.} 

Eccl.:  A  religious  sect,  disciples  of  Damian, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  sixth  century.  They 
disowned  any  distinction  of  persons  in  the  God- 
head, and  professed  one  single  nature  incapable  of 
any  change,  yet  they  called  God  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost. 

dam  mar,  dam-ma  -ra,  s.  [Javan  and  Malay 
oamdr.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  Coni- 
fene.    Six  species  are  known,  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  Malayan  and  other  islands  of  the 
southern  tropic  ;  one  extending  to  New  Zealand, 
Dammara  australis,  is  also  called  the    Kauri  or 
Cowrie  Pine  (q.  v.).    D.  orientatis,  a  native  of  the 
Moluccas,  &c.,  furnishes  the  resin  called  Dammar 
(q.v.).    It  grows  to  a  great  height;    the  wood  is, 
like  cedar,  light  and  unlit    for   exposure  to   the 
weather.    D.  vitiensis  is  a  native  of  Fiji,  attaining 
a  height  of  80  to  1UO  feet.    The  wood  is  largely  used 
for  masts,  booms,  spars,  &c. 

2.  Chem.:  [DAMMAEIN.] 

IT  Pinny  Dammar      [PlNEY.] 

dammar-gum,  s.    [DAMMAR-RESIN.] 

dammar-pine,  dammer-plne,  s. 

Bot.:  Atrce,  formerly  called  A  gathis  loranthifolia. 
Now,  however,  Agathis  has  been  reduced  to  a  syno- 
nym of  Dammara,  and  the  pine  formerly  placed 
under  it,  originally  tho  Pinus  Dammara  of  Linnaeus, 
has  become  in  turn  Agathis  Dammara,  Abies  Dam- 
mara, Dammara  alba,  and  D,  orientalis.  It  is  a 


d&m  -bdn-lte,  s.  [From  the  native  name;  Eug. 
sutf.  -ite.] 

Chem.:  CgHiotCHaJoOe.  A  saccharine  substance 
extracted  by  alcohol  from  a  variety  of  caoutchouc 
exported  from  Gaboon  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
It  crystallizes  in  white  needles,  melts  at  190%  and 
sublimes  at  about  200°.  By  acting  upon  it  with 
hydriodic  acid  it  yields  dambose  and  methyl  iodide. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  water. 

dam  -bo§e,  s.    [From  the  native  name  ;  Eng.  suff. 
(Chem.}] 


the  dammar-resin  (q.  v.) . 
dammar-resin,  s.    [DAMMARIN.] 
Commerce : 

1.  From  Australia:  Also  called  Cowrie-gum, 
Kauri-gum.  The  produce  of  a  large  coniferous  tree, 
Dammara  australis,  which  grows  in  New  Zealand. 
It  occurs  in  hard  white-yellow  masses,  having  a 
shining  fracture  and  an  odor  of  turpentine.  It  con- 
tarns  an  acid  resin,  Dammaric  acid,  and  a  neutral 
resin,  Dammarin.  The  former  is  soluble  in  dilute 
alcohol.  The  resin  distilled  yields  a  volatile  oU, 
called  Dammorol,  boiling  at  156'  and  having  the 
formula  CioHaoOr.  When  distilled  with  quicklime 

Chem. :  Obtained  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid    "J*?i™.a  yellow  oil,  called  Dammarone. 
i  dambonite.    Dambose,  C'eH^Os,  is  a  crystalline       I.  East  Indian:   Dammar  Puti  (Cat's-eye  resin), 
cugar.    It  forms  six-sided  thick" anhydrous  prisms,    sal?  to  De  obtained   from  Dammara  alba.     The 
which  molt  at  212%    It  is  soluble   in   water,  and    rcsln  exudes  ^from  excrescences  on  the  stem  near  the 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

dame,  s.    [Fr.  dame;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital.  dama; 
from  Lat.  domina,  fern,  of  dominus=a.  lord.] 

1.  A  lady,  a  title  of  honor  or  respect  to  women 
(now  specially  applied  to  the  widow  of  a  knight  or 
baronet). 

"  How  would  the  sons  of  Troy,  in  arms  renown'd. 
And  Troy's  proud  dames,  whose  garments  sweep  the 
ground. 'r  Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  662,  563. 

2.  A  mistress. 

"  Bothe  beon  obedient  to  hore  dame." — Ancren  Rfwle. 
p.  424. 

3.  A  woman  in  general,  especially  one  advanced 
in  years. 

4.  A  mistress  of  an  elementary  school. 

"  He    .    .     .    received  his  first  regular  instruction  at  a 
dame'n  school." — D.  O.  Gregory. 

*5.  A  mother,  a  dam. 

"As  eny  kyde  or  calf  folwing  his  dame." 

Cluiucer:  C.  T.,  3,259. 


__jepa 

called  Darnmarylic  acid.  Afterward  a  part  can  be 
dissolved  in  ether,  forming  a  hydrocarbon  called 
Dammaryl.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

dam -mar-an,  s.  [Eng.  dammar;  snff.  -an.] 
[DAMMAR-RESIN,  1.] 

dam  -mar-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  dammar;  -ic.] 
Chem.:  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  dammar, 
dammario  acid,  s.    [DAMMAR-RESIN,  1.] 

dam -mar-In,  s.  [Eng.  dammar;  suff.  -in. 
(Chem.)] 

Chem. :  A  rosin  found  in  various  species  of  dam- 
mar. Dammara  orientalis  furnishes  one  kind, 
which,  mixed  with  chalk  and  pulverized  bamboo- 
bark,  is  used  for  caulking  ships.  Another  kind, 
obtained  from  the  Dammara  australis,  or  Cowrie- 
pine  of  Now  Zealand,  is  dissolved  in  turpentine  and 
used  as  a  colorless  varnish.  It  is  also  used  for 
mounting  purposes  instead  of  Canada-balsam.  Tho 


best  form  of  varnish  is  to  dissolve  one  ounce  of 
dammar-gum  in  a  fluid  ounce  of  turpentine  ;  to  dis- 
solve one  ounce  of  mastic  in  two  fluid  ounces  of 
chloroform,  and  mix. 

dam  -mar  51,  s.  [Eng.  dammar;  -ol.]  [DAM- 
MAR-RESIN, 1J 

dam  -mar  one,  s.  [Eng.  dammar;  -one.]  [DAM- 
MAR-RESIN, l.J 

dam  -mar-jfl,  s.    [DAMMAR-RESIN,  2.] 

dam  mar-yT-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  dammaryl;  -»<?.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  dammaryl.  [DAMMAR-RESIN,  2.] 

dammed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DAM,  v.] 

dam  -mer  (1),  s.  [Eng.  dam;  -er.}  One  who 
dams  up  water  ;  tho  constructor  of  a  dam. 

dam'-mer  (2),  s.    [DAMMAR.] 

dammer-pine,  s.    [DAMMAR-PINE.] 

dammer-pitch,  s.  The  resin  of  Valeria  indica, 
the  White  Dammer-tree. 

dammer-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Tho  two  trees  whicli  follow.    [DAMMAR.] 

U  (1)  Black  dammer-tree  :  Canarium  strictum. 

(2)   White  dammer-tree  :  Valeria  indica. 

*dammes,  s.   [DAMASK.] 

dam'-mlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DAM,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr*  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  confining  or 
restraining  the  flow  of  water  by  a  dam. 

damn  (n  silent),  *damnyn,  'darnpne,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  damner;  Sp.  &  Port,  damnar  ;  Ital.  dam- 
nare,  from  Lat.  damno—tu  condemn,  damnum=SL 
loss,  a  fine.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  condemn. 
(a)  Absolutely: 

"  Yt  is  no  maistrye  for  a  lords 
To  dampne  a  man,  without  anawere  of  worde.' 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Prol.,  4001- 

(6)  With  the  penalty  expressed  : 

"  Wherf  or  Adam  was  dampnyd  to  helle." 

Towneley  Myst.t  p.  49. 

(2)  To  condemn  to  eternal  punishment.    [II.] 
(34  To  cause  to  be  eternally  condemned. 

"That  which  he  continues  ignorant  of,  having  done  thai 
utmost  lying  in  his  power  that  he  might  not  be  ignorant. 
of  it,  shall  not  damn  him."—  South:  Serin. 

(1)  To  curse  ;  to  call  down  the  curse  of  God  on. 
"  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride; 
And  damn'd  all  those  that  trust  them  [" 

Shakeap.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

IT  Frequently  used  interjectionally  as  a  curse. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  condemn,  to  cry  down,  to  ruin  by  express- 
ing disapprobation. 

"  .  .  .  you  are  not  so  arrant  a  critic  as  to  damn  them,, 
like  the  rest,  without  hearing."—  Pope. 

(2)  To  ruin,  to  blast. 

til.  Scripture  and  Theology  : 

1.  Gen.:   To  condemn  as  sinful;    to   pronounce? 
blameworthy  ;  to  doom  to  punishment  without  indi- 
cating what  is  its  character  or  amount.    [DAMNA- 
TION, 1.] 

"And  he  that  doubteth  ia  damned  if  he  eat,  because  he- 
eateth  not  of  faith;  for  whatsoever  in  not  of  faith  is  sin." 
—  Rom.  xiv.  23. 

2.  Spec.:  To  sentence  or  condemn  to  eternal  pun- 
ishment, or  to  the  penalty  designed  as  the  appro- 
priate punishment  of  tho  unbeliever  and  impenitent 
sinner. 

"  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  but 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  —  Mark  xri.  16. 

IT  In  tho  R.  V.  it  is  altered  to  condemned  in  each 
of  tho  passages  cited. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  curse,  to  swearprofancly,  to  blas- 
pheme. 

damn  (»  silent),*.  [DAMN,  v.~\  A  curse,  a  pro- 
fane oath. 

dam-na-bll'-I-ty',  *dam-na-bll  -I-tle,  s.  [Eng. 
damnable  ;  -»(«.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dam- 
nablo  ;  damnabloness. 

"Of  the  damnabilitie  belonging  to  the  mortalo  offense  " 
—Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  438. 

dam'-na-ble,  a.  &  adv.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  damna- 
bilis,] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Deserving  of  or  liable  to  damnation  or  condem- 
nation. 

2.  Odious,  vile,  execrable,  pernicious. 
*B.  As  adv.  :  Damnably. 

"  That  did  but  show  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconstant 
And  damnable  ingrateful    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
"        80  "         =  Sh*n'     "U°n>     "Si°n  =  Shan'      "Uon>      "5ion  =  zhfin-     -tious'     -dons,     -sious  =  sfcus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


damnableness 
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dam -na-ble-ness,  «.    [Eng.  dVimnnfclc;  -ness.]          *dam-nl  fled,  Mamnlfyde,  pa.  particip.  or  a. 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  damnable  or  de-    [DAMNIFY.  ] 

"  To  see  my  Lord  so  deadly  Oamnifyde. 

.-•/•••nxeiv  F.  Q.,  II.,  vi.  43. 


serving  of  damnation. 

"The  question  being  of  the  damnabteness  of  error." — 
ChillingifOrth ;  Heligion  of  Protestunt*. 

2.  Vileness,  execrablenes?,  odiousness. 
dam  -na-bljf,  culv.    [Eng.  damnabl(e)  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  damnable  manner;  in  a  manner  calling 
for  damnation ;  cursedly. 

"They  do  cursedly  and  damnably  ayenst  Crist." — Chau- 
cer: Persones  Tale. 

2.  Odiously,  vilely,  execrably. 

"The  more  sweets  they  bestowed  upon  them,  the  more 
dautnablit  their  conserves  Btunk." — Dennis. 

dam-na -tion,  "damnacioun,  'dampnacion, 
*dampnacioun,  'dampnacyone,  s.  [Lai.  dam- 
nutio,  from  d«mno=to  condemn.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  sentencing  or  condemning  to  eternal 
punishment,  j  Ii.  ] 


•dam -nl  fy,  r.  t.  fkat.  <!uiunijir<>:  <t<iiniiuni~ 
loss,  injury,  and  fm '10=10  make,  to'cause.] 

1.  To  cause  loss,  detriment,   or   damage  to;  to 
injure,  to  endamage. 

"To  stay  here  so  much  of  their  poods  as  they  haue  rfnm- 
niflft  mee." — Htickluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  134. 

2.  To  hurt,  to  injure  in  person. 

".  .  .  they  could  never  yet  have  power  by  their  con- 
jurations to  damnify  the  English  .  .  ."—Boyle:  H'orA-*, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  320. 

•dam  -nl-fyde,  ;>a.  par.  or  a.    [DAMNIFIED.] 

•dam  -nl-fy-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DAMNIFY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  causing  damage,  detri- 
ment, or  injury  to,  in  person  or  property. 

dam  -nlng, pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [DAMN,  v.] 

A.  Aspr. par. :  (Seethe  verb). 

Z.  As  adjective : 

1.  Involving  or  deserving  of  damnation 


dam- 


whose  judgment  now  of  a  long  time  lingereth 
not,  and  their  damnation  slumbereth  not.  — 2  Pet.  ii.  3. 
2.  The  state  of  being  condemned  to  eternal  pun-       h,  * 

SshmeBt-  "                »  scroll 

• .    .    .    and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resur-  damning  sins,  seal'd  with  a'burning  soul  !" 

rectioa  of  damnation."— John  v.  S.  "     UnOre:  Vetted  Prophet  of  Khoroitan. 

31.  Figuratively :  2.  Making  use  of  profane  oaths ;  cursing,  swear- 

•1.  A  crime  so  execrable  as  to  call  for  eternal  jng  blasphemously. 

punishment. 


'  'Twere  damnation 
To  think  so  base  a  thought    .    .    ." 

Shalcesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

•f2.  The  condemnation  or  damning  of  a  play, 
book,  &c.,  by  openly  expressed  disapprobation. 

"  Don't  lay  the  damnation  of  your  play  to  my  account." 
fielding. 

B.  Theology: 

1.  Gen.:  Judgment  without  indicating  its  char- 


acter;  a  penalty  inflicted  on  account  of  some  sin    ness. 

" 


for  which  one  has  been  Divinely  judged. 


ig 
f 


"  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  a  mind  to." 

Alexander  Pope. 

C.  As  most antive : 

1.  Condemnation  to  eternal  punishment. 

2.  The  act  of  ruining  or  destroying. 

3.  The  act   or    habit   of   using   profane   oaths; 
cursing. 

•dam  -nlng-ness,  s.  [Eng.  damning;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  damning  or  damnable ;  damnable- 


damper 

3.  Admitting  moisture  or  wet,  not  impervious  to 
wet  :  as.   V  ilirnt/>  house. 
*II.  Fig.:  Dejected,  ilepre-s.  •<!.  cast  down. 
11  All  these  and  more  came  flocking,  but  with  looks 
Downcast,  and  dump     .     .     ." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  522,  523. 
B.  An  subxtttntii'e : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Humidity,  dampness,  moisture,  fog. 

"And  felt  (he  damp  of  the  river's  fog, 
That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down." 

Lovufi'llvir:  Li:, i. nurd's  Tale. 

2.  An  exhalation  or  vapor  issuing  from  the  earth, 
noxious  or  fatal  to  animal  life.    Such  vapors  are 
found  in  mines,  in  deep  unused  wells,  &c.    [AFTER- 
DAMP, CHOKE-DAMP,  FIRE-DAMP.] 

",  .  .  we  see  liphts  will  go  out  in  damps  ot  mines." — 
Bacon:  Xat.  Hist.,  §375. 

•II.  Fir/.  Dejection  or  depression  of  spirits. 
"Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  <l<nuti 
Recovering,  and  his  scattered  spirits  return'd. 
Miltmi:  P.  L.,  xi.  293,  284. 

T"  For  the  difference  between  damp  and  moisture 
see  MOISTURE. 

damp-sheet,  s. 

Min.:  A  large  sheet  placed  as  a  curtain  or  par- 
tition across  a  gate-road  to  stop  and  turn  an  air- 
current. 

damp,  r.  t.  [O.  H.  Ger.  dnmfian=to  suffocate; 
Sw.  rinmma  =  to  raise  a  dust ;  Dut.  dampen  =  to 
steam.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 
•1.  To  suffocate. 

"Al  watz  damped  and  don  and  drowned  by  thenne." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  Cleanness,  969. 

2.  To  make  damp,  moist,  or  humid ;  to  moisten. 
II.  Figuratively: 

•1.  To  discourage,  to  reprove,  to  condemn. 
"And  male  it  one  dale  please  God  to  vc-ichsalne  whan 
He  seeth  His  time,  to  dampe  ye  taunting  mockes  of  such 


(O.  V.). 


«nrf  ,lri,,k.-.ili  nnwn 
to  l£!SM    .         ° 


He  may  vow  never  to  return  to  those  sins  which  he  hath  persones,    .    .    ."— Udall:  Luke  xvi. 

had  such  experience  of,  for  the  emptiness  and  damning-  2.  To  depress,  to  deject,  to  cast  down,  to  chill. 
ness  of  them,  and  so  think  himself  a  complete  penitent." 
— Hammond:  Works,  i.  20. 


1T  In  the  revised  version  this  is   very   properly    .  'dam -nose,,  a.    [Lat.  damnosus.]    Hurtful,  in- 
altered  to  judgment.    The  "  damnation     spoken  of    Jur 


........  of  death  hangs  over    the  mere  natural   man, 

and    like  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,   damps   all  his 


(Ash.)  *3_  To  weaken,  to  abate,  to  dull. 

seems  to  have*been"thatlome  were  weak  and:  sickly,       *dam-nos'-It-y',  s.    [Lat.  damnositas.]   Hur.ful-  "A  soft  body  dampeth  the  sound  much  more  than  a 

and  some  slept,  t.  e., the  "judgment "  sent  was  tern-    ness,  injury.    (Ash.)  hard." — Bacon. 

poral;  in  less  aggravated  cases,  "sickness;"  in  those       dam'-num  8.    [Lat.]  «4.  To  discourage,  to  depress. 

Eom  catoBrn7lSl?eaahCo^"roSI3?S)dlStmgU                 Law:  Such  a  damage,  whether  pecuniary  or  per-  "Usury  dulls  and  damp,  all  industries,  improvements, 

act  of  God  ^n  Condemning  unbe-    ceptible  or  not,  as  is  capable  of  being  estimateo.  by  and  new  inventions,    .    .    .  -Bacon. 

B  of  being    a  jury.    (Smith:  Manual  of  Common  Law,  5th  ed.,  B.  Technically  : 

p.  418.)  1.  Iron-working:  To  damp  down  a  furnace  is  to 

IT  Damnum  absque  injuria.     A  loss  without  in-  fly  jj  with  coke  to  prevent  its  going  out.    It  is  done 

jury.  when,  owing  to  a  strike  of  the  workmen  or  other 

*darn-6-Cle  -an,  a.    [From  Damocle(s),  and  Eng.  cause,  the  furnace  is  not  likely  to  be  required  for 

adj.  suff.  -an.]     Of   or   relating  to  Damocles,    a  some  time, 

courtier  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse;  having  "  Blast  furnaces  are  being  generally  damped  down,  that 


Moving  and  impenitent  sinners ;  the  state  of  being 
so  condemned;  tire  penalty  inflicted.  [CONDEM- 
NATION, II.] 

dam  -na-tor-jf,  a.  [Latin  damnatorius,  from 
damno.]  Containing  a  sentence  of  condemnation ; 
condemnatory. 


the  Commissioners  were  equally  unwilling  to    grossly  nattered  his  sovereign,  he  was  by  his  orders    is  filled  with  coke,  to  prevent  their  going  out."— London 
•tain  the  damnatory    seated  in  his  place,  but  witn  a  sword  suspended  by    Times. 


give  up  the  doctrinal  claues  and  to  ret 
clauses." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ziv. 


a  single  hair  over  his  head,  to  illustrate  the  fickle 
and  dangerous  nature  of  such  exalted  positions. 
Perilous,  anxious. 


damned  (n  silent),  •dampned,  'dampnyd,  pa. 
par., a.  its.    [DAMN,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. ;  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
-of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Condemned  to  eternal  punishment;   accursed 
-of  God. 

damolic  acid,  8. 

Chem.:  CisHj^.     A  volatile   monatomic 
said  to  exist  in  the  urine  of  cows  and  horses. 

da-mon  -I-CO,  s.    [Ital.]    A  compound  of  terra 

called  the  English  interest  a  foul  thing,  a  roguish  thing,  ,ji  Sienna  and  Roman  ocher,  burnt  and  having  all 
and  a  damned  thing,  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  their  qualities ;  it  is  rather  more  russet  in  hue  than 
«h.  vi.  the  orange  de  Mars,  has  considerable  transparency, 

3.  Condemned   by  loudly-expressed   disapproba-    and  is  rich  and  durable  in  color.    (Weale.) 
tion. 


2.  Music: 


(i)  On  instruments  played  by  plucking  the  strings, 
the  harp,  guitar,  &c.,  to  check  the  vibrations  by 


"Thut  evil  one,  Satan,  for  ever  damn'd." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  194. 

.  Vile,  execrable,  damnable,  hateful. 

swore  savagely  at  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and 


1.  A  young,  unmarried  woman ;  a  maid,  a  damsel. 

2.  The  wife  of  an  esquire. 

dam-Si  -Ic,  a.    [Gr.  damah'8=a  young  cow,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  cows. 


acid 


C.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  The  unbelieving  and  impeni- 
tent sinner,  or  all  such  as  are  in  a  state  of  damna- 
tion. 

dam'-nSd-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  damned ;  -ly.']  Damna- 
bly. 

"  Fell  it  ont  so  accursedly  ?" 
Ambi.:    " So  damnedlv." 

Tourneur:  Revenger's  Tragedie,  iii.  L 

"*dam-nlf-lc,  o,.  [Lat.  damnifl-cus,  from  damnum 
=loss,  injury,  and  facio  (pass.  /io)=to  make,  to 
cause.]  pausing  or  producing  hurt  or  injury ;  hurt- 
ful, pernicious,  damaging. 

dam-nl-fl-ca'-tioa,  «.  [Lat.  damnificus,  from 
damnum=damage,  loss;  /acio=to  make, and  bug., 
Ac.,  Buff,  -ation.} 

Law :  That  which  causes  or  engenders  damage  or 
loss.  (Wharton.)  


*da-m&-sel,  'damosella,  s.    [DAMSEL.] 

dam  -5ur-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Damour,  a 
French  chemist;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  An  aggregate  of  fine  scales,  mica-like  in 
structure ;  color  yellow  or  yellowish-white.  Closely 
allied  to  margarodite.  (Dana.) 

damp,  a.  &  s.  [Cogn.  with  Dnt.  &  Dan.  damp; 
Ger.  dampf=  vapor;  Icel.  dampr.]  • 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Moist,  in  a  state  between  dry  and  wet,  humid, 
containing  moisture. 

"  Wide  anarchie  of  chaos,  damp  and  dark." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  r.  283. 

2.  Clammy. 

"O'erspreadwith  a  damp  sweat  and  holy  fear." 

Dryden:  Virgil'*  Mneid,  vi.  85. 


If  To  damp  off: 

Bart. :  To  become  ulcerated,  as  the  stems  of  seed- 
lings and  tender  plants,  from  the  soil  and  atmos- 
phere being  too  moist  or  damp. 

fdamp  -en,  v.  f.  &  i.    [Eng.  damp ;  -en.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  damp  or  humid ;  to  damp. 

"...    dampens  the  smiling  day." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  vii.  33. 

2.  Fig. :  To  chill,  to  depress  or  deject,  to  discour- 
age. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  or  become  damp. 

"  And  o'er  his  brow  the  dampening  heart-drops  threw." 
Byron:  Lara,  i.  28. 

damp  -en-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  <t  s.    [DAMPEN.] 
damp'-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  damp;  er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  makes  damp  or 
humid. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  anything  which  damps,  de- 
presses, or  chills.    ( Colloquial.) 

"This  was  .  .  .  rather  a  damper  to  my  ardor." — 
Theodore  Hook. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Furnaces,  Chimney s,<tc.:  A  plate  in  an  air-duct, 
whether  air-draft  or  Hue,  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  energy  of  the  fire  by  regulating  the  area 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk, 


wnSt,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit, 
whd,     son;     mote,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 

se,     ce  -  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,     pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


damper-regulator 

of  thf  passage  of  ingress  or  ogress,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Dampen  are  of  various  forms.  They  are  to 
tho  air-pipe  or  flue  what  the  valve  or  faucet  is  to 
the  duct  for  steam  for  liquids.  Tlio  dampers  of 
furnaces  are  either  iu  the  dour  of  tho  ash-pit,  to 
regulate  tho  tngreea  of  air,  or  in  the  course  of  or  on 
top  of  tho  chimnoy,  to  close  tho  egress  of  tho  vola- 
tile results  of  combustion.  In  tho  latter  form  they 
.  are  used  in  almost  all  metallurgic  furnaces. 

2.  Loconiotit'i-  ciiyini.'ti:  A  kind  of  iron  venetian- 
Dliud,  fixed  to  the  smoke-box  end  of  the  boiler  in 
front  of  ^ the  tubes  ;  it  is  shut  down  when  the  engine 
is  standing,  and  thus  stops  the  draught  and  econo- 
mizes fuel,  but  it  is  opened  when  the  engine  is 
running.     ( Weale.) 

3.  Muftir: 

(1)  A  padded  finger  in  a  piano  action  which  comes 
against  tho  strings  and  limits  the  period  of  the 
vibrations.     Its  normal  position  is  upon  tho  string, 
from  whence  it  is  lifted  by  a  wire  as  tho  key  is 
depressed  by  tho  player. 

(2)  The  mute  of  a  horn  and  other  brass  wind  instru- 
ments.   (Stainer  <£  Barrett.) 

4.  Baking:   A  kind  of  bread  made  of  flour  and 
water,  without  fermentation,  and  baked   on    fiat 
stones.    "{Australian.) 

damper-regulator,  s.  A  device,  by  which  the 
heat  ot  a  furnace  or  the  pressure  of  steam  is  made 
to  vary  tho  area  of  tho  air-supply  opening  of  the 
furnace,  or  of  Hie  flue  which  carries  from  the  fur- 
nace the  volatile  results  of  combustion. 

damp  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [DAMP,  v.] 

damping-machine,  s. 

1.  Printing:    A  machine  for  damping  sheets  of 
paper  previous  to  printing.    A  certain  amount  of 
the  paper  may  be  thoroughly  wotted  and  built  up 
between  dry  quires  into  a  pile,  by  their  own  weight 
or  pressure  causing  an  equal  distribution ;   or  a 
<iuire  may  bo  quickly  passed  under  water  and  out 
again  and  then  built  up  with  others  into  a  pile ;  or 
a  sparger  may  be  used,  (as  in  tho  perfecting  presses 
•which  print  iron  a  roll,)  which  sends  a  fine  spray 
"upon  the  paper  as  it  is  rolled  off  from  one  rod  and 
xollod  on  to  another- 

2.  Fabrics:  A.  machine  in  which  starched  goods 
are  moistened  previous  to  running  them  through 
tho  calendering-ma<Jaiue,  to  give  them  a  finished 
and  lustrous  surface.     (Knight.) 

damp-lab,  a.  [Eng.  damp;  -ig/i.]  Rather  damp 
•or  moist. 

"One  mile  in  dampish  shade." 

More;  Sony  of  the  Soul,  it.  62. 

damp  -Ish-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  dampish;  -ly.]  In  a 
idampish  manner,  rather  damply. 

damp -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dampish;  •ness.']  The 
Duality  or  state  of  being  dampish;  a  moderate 
amount  of  moisture  or  humidity;  a  tendency  to 

dampness. 

*damp  -ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  damp;  -ly.]  In  a  damp 
manner. 

damp -ness,  x.  TEng.  damp;  -ness.']  Tho  quality 
or  state  of  being  damp;  humidity,  moisture,  a  ten- 
•dency  to  wetness. 

damp'-?,  a.    [Eng.  damp;  -y.~\ 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.;  Damp,  humid,  moist. 

"I  wish  the  matter  as  well  tried  as  might  be,  by  very 
•dampy  vapors  about  the  mouth  of  the  baroscope,  or  in 
the  closet,  and  then  again,  .  .  ."—Boyle:  Works,  vol. 
vi.,  p.  397. 

2.  Fig.:   Dejected,    depressed,    gloomy,    discour- 
aged. 

"The  lords  did  dispel  dampy  thoughts,  which  the  re- 
membrance of  his  uncle  might  raise,  by  applying  him 
•with  exercises  and  disports." — IJayieard. 

II.  Mining:  When  foul  gases  do  not  move  freely 
"by  tho  ordinary  natural  ventilation  in  a  colliery,  it 
is  said  to  be  dampy.  ( Weale.) 

*dams,  *dames.  R.  pi.  [Fr.  dames=draughts.] 
Tho  game  of  draughts. 

"There  he  played  at  the  Dames  or  draughts."— Urqu- 
-Jiart-.  Rabelais,  p.  94. 

dam  -gel  (l),*damalsele,  *damaysele,  *dame- 
•sel,  Mamesele,  *dameselle,  *damisele,  *damoi- 
,sel,  *damosel,  *damoysell  *damysele,  *damy- 
Belle,  8.  [O.  Fr.  dameisele,  damisele,  damoisele; 
iSp.  damisella ;  Ital.  damigella,  from  Low  Lat. 
domiceUu8=a  page,  domicella^a  maid,  from  dvmi- 
.nus=&  lord,  a  master.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  young  unmarried  woman ;  a  lady. 

"  Damsels  of  the  best  families  in  the  town  wove  colora 
.for  the  insurgents."—  Macaulay,-  HiBt,  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  female  attendant,  a  maid. 

"  With  her  train  of  damsels  she  was  gone 
In  shady  walks,  the  scorching  heat  to  shun." 

Dryden:  Sigiamonda  and  Guiacardo,  201,  202. 
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•II.  Fig.:  A  contrivance  put  into  bed  to  warm  the 
feet  of  old  or  sick  persons.  (Buileij.)  (Evidently 
in  reference  to  tho  passage,  1  Klngfl  i.  1-t.  i 

B.  Millinirk:  A  projection  on  a  mill-stone  spindle. 
for  shaking  the  shoe. 

damsel-flies,  «.  pi.  [Fr.  demoiselle.]  Probably 
Drai*on-liies  of  tho  genus  ,-Eshna  or  Agrion,  so 
called  from  tho  elegance  of  their  appearance  and 
attire. 

"The  beautiful  blue  damsel-flic*." 

,V"«fY-.-  J'<tr<i'/ix>'  and  the  Peri. 

damsel-train,  x.    A  train  of  female  attendants. 
"  I  tmw  it  not  (she  cried),  but  hearil  alone, 
When  death  was  busy,  a  loud  dying  groan. 
The  damsel-train  turn'd  pale  at  every  wound.'* 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiiii.  41-3. 
*dam-sel(2),»dam-sll,  s.   [DAMSON.]  The  same 
as  DAMSON  (q.  v.). 

dam  -s.6n,  *damasine,  'damasyn,  *damassyn, 
•dammasin,  'damysyn,  *.  |  Fr.  damaisine  =  a 
Damascene  or  Damson  plum  (Cotgrave)  ;  Damas 
^Damascus;  Lat.  damascenus=of  or  pertaining  to 
Damascus.] 
Botany  : 

1.  A  small  species  of  black  plum,  the  fruit  of 
Pniints  domestica  or  communis  (var.  damascena) 
I  PECNOS],  so  called  from  having  been  originally 
Drought  fnim  Damascus. 

"...     my  wife  desired  some  damsons, 
And  made  me  climb,  with  danger  of  my  life. 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

2.  The  tree  Prunus  domestica  or  communis, 
If  (1)  Bitter  damson  :  Simaruba  amara. 

(2)  Mountain  damson:  The  same  as  (1)  (q.  v.) 

(3)  Wild  damson  :  The  bluish-black  plums  of  tho 
hedge  ;  the  sloe. 

damson-cheese,  s.  A  conserve  of  fresh  damsons 
pressed  to  the  consistency  of  cheese. 

*dan  (1),  *danz,  »daun,  s.  JO.  Fr.  dans;  Lat. 
<Jomi)i«s=alord,  a  master.]  [DoN,  DOM.]  A  title 
of  respect  or  honor  equivalent  to  sir  or  master. 

"Dan  eicut  monachl  vocantur:  nonnus."  —  Cathol  Anglt- 
cum. 

"Thre  steedes  .  .  .  covered  with  armes  of  dan 
Arcyte."—  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,891. 

dan  (2),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining  :  A.  truck  or  sled  used  in  coal-mines. 

Dan-ae,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Ancient  Myth.  :  The  daughter  of  Aerisius,  king 
of  Argos,  and  mother  of  Perseus  by  Jupiter,  who  in- 
troduced himself  into  her  chamber  under  the  form 
of  a  shower  of  gold. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  fifty-ninth  found.    It 
was  discovered  by  Goldschmidt  on   September  9, 
1860. 

dan-89-a,  s.  [Named  after  Pierre  Martin  Dana, 
who  wrote  on  the  plants  of  Piedmont.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Ferns,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Daneeacece.  Tho  rhizome  is  large  and  woody, 
the  fronds  pinnate,  or  more  rarely  simple:  son 
linear,  covering  the  whole  under-surface  of  the 
frond.  The  species  are  numerous.  They  are  found 
in  tho  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

din-SB  a'  98-88,  diu-aj  -as,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
dancea  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl.  -acece,  -ce.] 

Hot.  :  An  order  of  fern-like  Acrogens,  having  tho 
habit  of  dorsiferous  ferns,  but  distinguished  by 
ringless  dorsal  spore-cases,  which  are  combined  in 
masses  and  split  irregularly  by  a  central  cleft.  They 
are  all  ^ropical  plants.  One  species  is  used  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  perfume  cocoa-nut  oil. 

dan  -se  a-w6rts,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dancea,  and 
Eng.  worts.  ] 

Bot.  :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Daneeaceee  (q.  T.). 

dan    a  Ide,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Hydr.  Mach.:  A  water-wheel  having  a  vertical 
axis  and  inner  and  outer  drums  between  which 
radial  floats  are  attached.  Tho  water  acts  tangent- 
ially  upon  the  spirally  arranged  radial  floats,  passes 
down  between  the  said  inner  and  outer  cases,  and 
is  discharged  at  the  bottom.  The  water  dashes 
upon  the  wheel  from  the  chute,  and,  the  floats  being 
spiral,  the  wheel  may  be  said  to  act  by  percussion 
and  recoil.  A  tub-  wheel.  (Knight.) 

dan  '-a-Is,  s.  [Latin  Danais  =  a  daughter  of 
Danaus,  king  of  Argos.] 

^1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Cinchonacese,  and  consisting  of  climbing  or  strag- 
gling shrubs,  with  fragrant  orange-colored  flowers. 
They  are  natives  of  Mauritius. 

2.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Butterflies. 

dan  -a-ite,  s.     [Named  after  Mr.  J.  D.  Dana,  an 

merican 
suff.  -ite  i 


dance-music 

dan  -al-Ite,  s.  f  Named  lifter  Mr.  J.  D.  Dana,  the 
celebrated  AnuTican  geologist  and  mineralogist; 

and  Eug.  suff.  -itc.  i  Min.]  ] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in  various 
parts  of  tho  United  States.  Specific  gravity,  13'4'JT  ; 
color,  flesh-red  to  gray.  It  is  translucent  and 
brittle.  (Dana.) 

dan  -bur-lte,  s.  [From  Danbury,  Connecticut, 
where  it  occurs;  and  Eug.  suff.  -ite.  (Min.)] 

Min.:  A  triclinic  mineral,  of  a  pale  yellow  or 
whitish  color.  Specific  gravity,  2-ii.r>.  (Dana.) 

dan$e,  *daunce,  *daunse,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  don. 
s"r.  fii  UK-IT;  Fr.  danser;  Sp.  &  Port,  dansar;  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  dansdn^to  draw,  to  trail  along.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  move,  or   trip  with    graceful  motion    and 
measured  steps  in  time  with  a  tune  sung  or  played 
on  an  instrument. 

"...  the  daughter  of  the  said  Herodias  came  in, 
and  danced,  and  pleased  Herod  .  .  ."  —  Mark  vi.  22. 

2.  To  skip  or.  frolic  about  ;  to  move  about  quickly. 
"And  saw  the  light,  now  fli'd,  and  shifting  now, 

Now  like  a  dancing  meteor,  but  in  line." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  leap,  to  move  quickly  with  excitement  or 
joy,  to  exult,  to  triumph. 

"I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me:  my  heart  dances; 
But  not  for  joy;  not  joy." 

Stiakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

*2.  To  move  or  pass  quickly. 

"Our  youthful  summer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee." 

Scott:  Jfarmum,  iv,  (.Introd.) 

B.  Transitire: 

1.  To  perform  or  carry  out,  as  in  dancing. 

*'  .  .  .  do  you  sing  it,  and  I'll  danoeit.''  —  Shakesp.  i 
Much  Ada  About  Nothing,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  dandle,  to  make  to.  dance  or  move  quickly 
up  and  down. 

"The  race  of  yore 

Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store. 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  1. 

•3.  To  excite,  to  stir  up. 

"In  pestilences,  the  malignity  of  the  infecting  vapor 
danceth  the  principal  spirits."  —  Bacon. 

IT  (1)  To  dance  attendance:  To  wait  upon  con- 
stantly and  obsequiously  ;  to  pay  constant  court  to 
without  being  admitted  to  the  presence.  (Richard 
III.,  iii.  7.) 

(2)  To  dance  upon  nothing:  A  euphemism  for 
hanging. 


,  *dauuce,  *daunse,  *dawnce,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
dance,  danse;  Fr.  danse  :  Ital.  &  Sp.  dama;  Port. 
danca;  Dan.  dands;  O.  H.  Ger.  tanz;  Icel.  &  Sw. 
dans.] 

\.  A  graceful  movement  of  the  feet  or  body,  in- 
tended as  an  expression  of  various  emotions,  with 
or  without  the  accompaniment  of  music  to  regulate 
its  rhythm, 

"  He  lered  Inglis  men  a  neu  daunce."  —  Sfinot,  p.  18. 

2.  A  tune  by  which  the  movements  in  dancing  are 
regulated  :  as,  the  waltz,  the  polka,  the  minuet  ,  the 
cotillon,  &c.  (See  these  words.) 


favorite  subject  with  the  artists  of  tho  middle  ages, 
and  appears  in  rude  carvings  and  pictures  iu  various 
countries.  The  Chorea  Machabceorum  or  Danse 
Macabre,  the  first  printed  representation,  published 
by  Guyot  Man-hand,  a  bookseller  of  Paris  (1485). 
Holbein's  Dance  of  Death  (concerning  the  author- 
ship of  which  there  has  been  much  controversy), 
printed  at  Lyons  in  1538,  and  at  Basle.  1594.  Many 
editions  have  since  appeared;  one  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  published  by  Mr.  Russell  Smith 
(1849).  The  term  Dance  of  Death  was  also  applied 
to  the  frenzied  movements  of  the  Flagellants,  who 
had  sometimes  skeletons  depicted  on  their  clotning, 
about  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 


--,    .  .    .     .      ana,  an 

American  geologist   and    mineralogist;  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ite  i  Min.)  .] 

Min.:  A  cobaltic  variety  of  Arsenopyrite  (q.  v.). 
It  contains  from  4  to  10  per  cent,  of  cobalt. 


Italy,  where  it  was  termed  Tarantism,  ^nd  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  bite  of  the 
Tarantula  spider.  Tho  music  and  songs  employed 
for  its  cure  are  still  preserved.  [TAEANTELLE.] 

(3)  To  lead  a  person  a  dance  : 

(a)  To  cause  one  great  trouble  or  delay  in  tho 
pursuit  of  any  object. 

(6)  To  make  a  person  pursue  or  follow  one  hither 
and  thither. 

dance-music,  8.  Music  specially  composed  to 
regulate  the  movements  in  a  dance. 


•bfil,     D6y;     p6ut,    ]6wl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9nln,     bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.lon  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


danced 

danced,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DAxri:.  a. } 
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dan-de-li'-6n,  *dent-de-lyon,  «.    [Fr. 


Dane-money 

C.  -4s  subs*. :  The  act  of  tossing  in  the  arms  or 
rocking  on  the  knee,  as  a  child ;  fondling. 
"Or  like  the  froward  infant  stillM^vith  ilnmlliuij." 

Sttakesp.:  TVnus  uu>l  Atl<mist  662. 

dan  druff,  dan-drlff,  *dan  druffe,  s.  [Wei. 
ton=skin,  and  drwg=bad.  (Sfceoi.)] 

Path. :  Pityriasis,  a  disease  in  which  scnrf  forms 
in  bran-like  patches  on  the  head,  which  exfoliate 
and  recur  without  crusts  or  excoriations.  There- 
are  several  varieties ;  as,  Piti/ri<isix  rnln-n,  red 
dandruff  ;  Pityriasis  nigra,  black  dandruff,  &C. 

"  .  .  the  dandruffe  or  nnseemely  skales  within  the* 
hnire  of  the  head  or  beard."— Holland;  I'linie,  bk.  xx.,. 
i-h.  viii. 


dan   d?  (1), 
rt.)j 


hymns  and  incense.    (Afoshei*.. .   — 

(cent.  xiv.),pt.  ii.,ch.  v.,g8.)  dandelion-root, «. 

IT  Merry   dancers:   A  popular    name    given    to  Pharm.:  Taraxaci  Radix,  the  fresh    and  dried 

streamers  in  connection  with  the  Aurora  Borealis  rOots  of  Taraxacum  Dens  Leonis.    It  is  used  fresh 

or  to  the  Aurora  itself.    The  name  is  most  appro-  jn  the  preparation  of  Extractum  Taraxaci,  Succns 

!  they  Tai-oj-rtct,anddriedformaking/)pcoc(umTaraxact. 


priate  to  streamers  which  appear  to  revolve,  as  1 
occasionally  do. 


Dandelion  acts  onthe  liver,  modifying  andincreas- 


"Two,  with  whom  none  would  strive  in  danctrfe." 

Chapman:  Homer's  (Jrtyssty,  viii. 

dan-96tte  ,  a.  &  s;    [Fr.,  from  the  zigzag  shape.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Her. :  Applied  to  a  line  of  division  indented  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  zigzag  molding  in  archi- 
tecture. 

B.  As  substan- 
tive: 

Arch.:  The 
zigzag  or  chev- 
ron fret  or 
molding  pecu- 
liar to  Norman 
architecture. 

dan-obi, 

dhun-ch!,   s. 


1.  To  wander  about. 

2.  To  maunder,  to  talk  incoherently. 

dan  -der  (1),  8.  [Acorruption  of  dandruff  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.:  Dandruff. 

2.  Fig.:  Passion,  temper,  anger.    (Slang.} 

"What  Ml  make  ye  act  like  freemen, 
What  '11  get  your  dander  riz?" 

James  Russell  Loire//. 


dan'-dSr  (2),  s.  [Icel.  tendra=\o  kindle.]  A 
cinder.  (Generally  in  the  plural ;  used  for  the  slag 
or  refuse  of  a  furnace.) 

"And  when  the  callans  romping  thick, 

Did  crowd  the  hearth  alang, 
Oft  have  I  blown  the  danders  quick 
Their  mizlie  shins  amang." 

A.  Scott:  Poems,  p.  146. 

*dan'-dl-a-cal,  a.  [From  dandy.]  Pertaining 
to  a  dandy,  dandified. 

"Those  Dandiacal  Manicheans,  with  the  host  of  Dandy- 
ieing  Christians,  will  form  one  body  .  .  ." — Carlyle; 
Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

dan  -dl-f  led,  p<t.  par.  or  a.    [DANDIFY.] 

01  tne  nature  01  toe  sensitive  piant.  me  noer  is  dfcn'-dl-iy.  r.  f.  [Formed  from  Eng.  dandfr ,  on 
rough  but  strong,  and  lasts  a  long  time  under  the  analogy  of  other  verbs  in -/|f.]  To  make  like  a 
water.  oanoy. 

HQTI     MA»          ,t    -       mi-vft?        1  "Whose  dandified   manners     .     .     .     gave   umbrage  to 

aan                                                 utl-  r'J  these    elderly    apprentices."— Thackeray.-    .\ewcomes,  ch. 

A.  <fc  B.    As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:   (See  the  iviii. 

verb.)  *dan  -dl-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  dandy ;  -ly.~\   In  inauuer 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  science  of  moving  in  a  of  a  dandy,  like  a  dandy. 

d»UAnd  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  came  nigh  unto  the        dan -dl-prat,    ..     [Eng.   dandy,   and   prat=brat 

£$•£$  ft  6aW  the  Calt  and  the  dancina    '    '    '""      >  Ord.  Lang.:  A  little  fellow,  an  urchin,  a  lad. 

(Used  both  in  fondness  and  contempt.) 


Dancette. 

name  of  a  fiber  obtained  from  Sesbania  aculeata.  a 
slender,  prickly-stemmed  annual  belonging  to  the 
Indian  Leguminosae,  and  having  winged  leaves  of 
numerous  leaflets,  which  in  some  degree  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  sensitive  plant.  The  fiber 


Exod.  liiiL  19. 

dancing-days,  s.  pi.    Days  in  which  dancing  is 
enjoyed;  youth. 

"  For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing-days" 

Shakespeare. 

dancing-girls,  s.  pi. 

1.  Ord.  Lany.:  Girls  employed  to  dance  at  the 
courts    of   certain    Oriental    sovereigns,  specially 
those  of  the  Indian  Rajahs  or  in  the  houses  of 
wealthy  natives.     Among  Anglo-Indians    they  are 
often  called  Nautch  girls. 

2.  Bot.:  A  plant,  Mttntixiasfiltatoria. 
dancing-master,  s.    One  who  teaches  the  art  of 

dancing. 


The  vile  dnndiprat  will  overlook  the  proudest  of  his 
acquaintance." — Brewer:  Lingua,  iii.  3. 

*2.  A"tt7n/s. ;  A  piece  of  money  coined  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  (Caniden;  Remaines;  Money.) 

dan -die,  r.  t.  [Cogn.  with  Ger.  tdnteln=to  toy, 
to  trifle,  to  lounge;  Ital.  dandolare=to  swing.] 

*1.  To  play  or  triflo  with,  to  put  off. 

"  King  Henry's  ambassadors  into  France  having  been 
dandled  by  the  French."—  Speed:  Hen.  VII.,  bk.  iz.,  ch. 
ii.,  g  28. 

*2.  To  delay,  to  procrastinate,  to  put  off,  to  defer. 


Captains  do  so  dandle  their  doings,  and  dally  in  the 

The  apes  were  taught  their  apes'  tricks  by  a  dancing'     service,  as  if  they  would  not  have  the  enemy  subdued." — 
i/er.'* — L" Estrange.  Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

*3.  To  treat  as  a  child,  to  fondle,  to  pet. 

"...    their  childshall  be  advanced, 
And  be  received  for  the  emperor's  heir, 
And  let  the  emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicux,  iv.  2. 

*4.  To  pet.  to  encourage,  to  cherish. 

"  Dare  not  you  cherish  those  sins  in  your  souls  .  .  ? 
Do  you  not  dandle  them  in  your  thoughts?"— Hopkins: 
Serm.  xiv. 

5.  To  rock  or  move  a  child  up  and  down  on  tho 


dancing-party,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  party  or  number  of  persons  met  for  the 
purpose  of  dancing. 

2.  Fig.:  Applied  to  an  assemblage  of  animals  or 
birds  amusing  themselves  with  various  evolutions. 

"With  Birds  of  Paradise  a  dozen  or  more  full-pi  umaged 
males  congregate  in  a  tree  to  hold  a  dancing-party  as  it  is 
called  by  the  natives,  .  .  .  "—Darwin:  The  Descent  of 
Man  (18"1>,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  88. 

•dancing-pipe,  s.    Probably  a  flute. 

*dancing-rapier,  s.   A  sword  or  rapier  worn  only  knees,  or  with  the  hands ;  to  toss  in  the  arms. 

for  ornament  while  dancing.  ••  A  mother,  whose  spirit  in  fetters  is  bound, 

"  .     .     .     our  mother,  unadvised,  While  she  dandles  the  babe  in  her  arm-  to  the  sound." 

Gave  you  a  dancing-rapier  by  your  side."  Wordsworth:  Power  of  Music. 

Shaken:  Titus  Andronicu*,  ii    1.  d^n  _dled,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DANDLE.] 

danclne-room,  s.  ATOOIH  set  apart  for  dancing ; 
a  ball-room.  B\  tdan-dler,  s.  fEng .d«n<H(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 

.       ,                      ,       .                           .  dandles  or  plays  with  children. 

dancine-school,  s.     A  school  or  place   where  .*       .,- .                                     rT,                  T 

dancing  is  taught.  dan -dllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DANDLE,  t).] 

"They  bid  u»  to  the  English  ilnnciag-schools."  A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:     (See  the 

Shakfsp..-  Henry  I'.,  iii.  5.  verb.) 


.     [Fr.  dandin,  from  Eng.  dandle. 
(Littri.)} 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:    A    fop;  a  person  extravagantly 
fond  of  dress ;  a  coxcomb. 

"  First,  touching  Dannies,  let  us  consider,  with  some- 
scientific  strictness,  what  a  BUIII/K  specially  is.  A  Damla 
is  nClothes- 
wearing  Man, 
a  Man  whose 
trade,  office 
and  existence 
consists  in  the 
w  e  a  r  i  n  jj  o  f 
Clothes.  Every 
faculty  of  his 
so u  1,  sp i ri j, 
purse  and  per- 
son is  heroic- 
al  1  y  consa- 
crated  to  this 
one  object,  the 
w  e  a  r  i  ng  of 
Clothes  wisely 
and  well;  so 
that  as  others 
dresstolive,  he 
lives  to  dress." 
— Carlyle:  Stir- 
tor  Renartus, 
bk.  lii.,  ch.  x. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Kaut.:   A  sloop  or  cutter  with  a  jigger-mast 
abaft,  on  which  a  mizzen  lug-sail  is  set. 

2.  Paper-making:  A  perforated  roller   employed 
to  press  out  the  surplus  water  and  set  the  paper. 

3.  English  Excise :  A  dandy-note  (3.  v.) . 

4.  A  small  glass,  as  in  tho  expression,  a  dandy  of 
punch. 

dandy-brush,  s.  A  hard  whalebone-bristle 
brush. 

dandy-cock,  dandy-lien,  «.  A  name  given  to  a 
bantam  cock  or  hen. 

'dandy-horse,  s.    A  velocipede  or  bicycle. 

dandy-note,  s. 

English  Ej-cise:  For  goods  removed  from  the 
warehouses  of  H.  M.  Customs  a  form  of  dandy-note 
and  pricking-note  combined  is  used.  A  dandy-note 
is  a  document  used  for  the  shipment  of  goods. 
This  paper  is  filled  in  by  tho  exporter,  and  is  then 
passed  at  the  office  of  the  Controller  of  Accounts. 
in  the  case  of  the  delivery  for  exportation  of  wine 
or  spirits,  the  gauger,  who  examines  these,  notes  on 
the  back  of  the  dandy  the  bung  and  wet  dimensions 
and  the  contents  and  ullage  of  each  cask.  The 
export  examining  officer  also  records  his  examina- 
tion of  the  goods,  and  on  the  shipment  of  these  it 
is  forwarded  to  tho  Principal  Searcher  s  omce. 
(Bithell:  Count  ing-House  Viet.) 

dandy-rig  cutter,  dandy-rigged-cutter,  s.  A 
peculiarly  rigged  sloop.  [DANDY  (1),  II.  I.J 

dandy-roller,  s. 

Paper-making :  A  sieve-roller  beneath  which  the 
web  of  paper-pulp  passes,  and  by  which  it  is  com- 
pacted and  partially  drained  of  its  water.  It  may 
be  made  the  means  for  water-marking  the  paper, 
which  passes  thence  to  the  first  pair  of  pressing- 
rollers.  A  dandy.  (Knight.) 

dan  -djf  (2) ,  a.    [A  corruption  of  dengue  (q.  v.).] 

dandy-fever,  s.    The  same  as  DEXGCE  (q.  v.). 

tdan-d?-Ish,  a.  [Ens.  dandu;  -ish.~\  Like  a 
dandy ;  having  the  manners  or  habits  of  a  dandy. 

dan'-d?-Is,m,  s.  [Eng.  dandy;  -ism.]  Foppish- 
ness ;  tho  manners  of  a  dandy. 

*dan  -djf-ize,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Eng.  dandy;  -ize.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  act  like  a  dandy ;  to  acquire  the. 
habits  of  a  dandy.    [See  ex.  under  DASDIACAL.J 

B.  Trans. :  To  form  like  a  dandy ;  to  dandify. 
*dan  -df-llng,  s.    [Eng.  dandy,  and  dimin.  sufE. 

-ling.]    A  little  or  insignificant  dandy. 

Dane,  s.  [Low  Lat.  Dani,  contr.  for  Dacini.~\  A. 
native  of  Denmark. 

Dane-money,  s. 

Emj.  Hist. :  [DANEGELT.] 

"  Dnnegelt,  which  is  or  was  to  meane,  money  payde  to  ye- 
Danys,  or  shortly  Dane-money." — Fabyan,  i.,  c.  198. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cOr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


danes'-blood 

danes'-blood,  «. 

£ot. :  A  book-name  of  several  plants. 

(1)  Dwarf  Elder,  Sambtieus  ebulus.    [DANEBALL.l 

y£)  Anemone  pulsutilla. 

(3)  Campanula  glomerata.     (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

danes'-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Anemone  pulsatilla . 

dane-weed,  danes'-weed,  s. 
Botany : 

(1)  Eryngium  campestre. 

"The  road  hereabouts,  too,  being  overgrown  with  Dane- 
•weed,  they  fancy  it  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Danes  slain 
in  battle."— De  Foe:  lour  thru'  Gt.  Britain. 

(2)  Dwarf  Elder. 

dane  -ball,  s.  [Eng.  Dane,  and  ball.] 
Bot.:  A  book-name  for  Sambucus  ebulus,  the 
Dwarf  Elder,  also  called  Danes'-blood,  Dane-weed, 
and  Danewort  (q.  v.).  According  to  Camdcn  it 
received  its  name  from  its  having  sprung  up  from 
the  blood  of  the  Danes  killed  iu  the  battle  of  Swau- 
fleld.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

dane'-gglt,  danegeld,  s.    [A.  S.  danegeld;  Low 


UM.UU  &v**v,  uo,iiGgGiu,  s.  (  .1.  o.  uaneyetu  ,  1^01 
.Lat.  danujeldum  ,  dane<jeldum.\ 

Entj.Hist.:  Originally  a  tax  or  tribute  on  ever 
hide  of  land  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  raisin 
and  maintin 


3  wi  jtiuu  in  j^iiKiauu  ior  uio  purpose  ot  raising 
and  maintaining  forces  to  protect  the  coasts  from 
the  plundering  attacks  of  the  Danes.  At  first  it 
was  1*.  for  every  hide,  but  in  time  it  rose  as  high  as 
Is.  The  tax  enforced  by  Ethelred  and  his  succes- 
sors for  the  purpose  of  buying  off  the  Danes  was 
similarly  called  Danegelt.  His  payments  for  this  pur- 
pose, at  first  only  £10,000,  at  last  reached  tho  sum  of 
i4s,(M)0.  The  Danegelt  proper  was  abolished  by 

n±eoo  V?e  C3D/er?0,r'  h'l?  5,aXrind^  t<>osan«'  self  in  imminent  danff^orioTinVhis  ho'noY  or"hTs 
BV^TV  f,?dn  o?f  ?  TK  b?<  th°  Danlsh  ,kmg^  on  Mf?,i  tut  i*  is  likewise  possible  that  by  his  superior 
every  nide  of  land  owned  by  the  conquered  nation  -1-11'  L-  •• 

It  was  finally  abolished  by  Stephen. 

"He  [Edward  the  Confessor]  remitted  the  heavy  impo- 
Ition  called  Danegeld,  amounting  to  £40,000  a  year,  which 
had  been  constantly  collected  after  the  occasion  ceased  " 
—Burke:  Abridu.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  ii.  5. 
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*6.  Insolence,  opposition. 

"  And  swore  if  she  him  daunger  make 
That  certainly  she  shulde  deie." 

Cower,  i.  196. 

7.  Risk,  peril,  hazard;  a  state  of  exposure  to 
injury  or  loss  of  any  kind. 

"  But  new  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  main." 

1'apt:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  746. 

IT  (1)  But  dawngere:  Without  hesitation  or  ap- 
prehension. 

"  Than  Rychard  Talbot  can  hympray 
To  serwe  hym  of  thre  Cours  of  Were, 
And  he  thaim  grawntyt  but  dawnyrrr.'' 

Wyntoun,  viii.  35,  144. 

(2)  To  make  danger  :  To  hesitate. 

"I  made  danger  of  it  awhile  at  lirst."—  ilaitland:  On  the 
Reformation,  p.  17. 

(3)  To  danger:  Dangerously. 

"  I  am  hurt  to  danger."  —  Shakenp.  :  Othello,  ii.  3. 
*B.  As  adj.  :  Dangerous. 

"  We  ar  our  ner,  sic  purpos  for  to  tak, 
A  danger  chuce  thai  mycht  vpon  ws  mak." 

Wallace,  viii.  202. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  danger,  peril, 
and  hazard:  "The  idea  of  chance  or  uncertainty 
is  common  to  all  these  terms  ;  the  two  former  may 
sometimes  be  foreseen  and  calculated  upon  ;  but 
the  latter  is  purely  contingent.  The  danger  and 
peril  are  applied  to  a  positive  evil  ;  the  hazard  may 
simply  respect  the  loss  of  a  good;  risks  are  volun- 
tarily run  from  the  hope  of  good:  there  may  be 
many  dangers  included  in  a  hazard;  and  there  can- 
not be  a  hazard  without  some  danger.  A  general 
hazards  a  battle,  in  order  to  disengage  himself 
from  a  difficulty  ;  he  may  by  this  step  involve  him- 


ie;    u 

kill  he  may  set  both  out  of  all  danger:  we  are 


Dane -Ugh,  Dane  lage,  s.  [A.  S.  Denalagu= 
the  law  of  tho  Danes.] 

1.  (Of  the  form  Dane  lage) :  Certain  customs  or 
legal  arrangements  introduced  by  the  Danes  and 
retained  when  the  expulsion  of  those  invaders  left 
the  Saxons  free,  if  they  pleased,  to  return  in  all  re- 
spects to  their  ancient  institutions.  (Blackstone  • 
Comment.  (Introd.),  § 3,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxxiii.) 
,  2.  (uf  the  form  Danelagh) :  The  portion  of  Eng- 
land allotted  to  the  Danes  by  the  Treaty  of  Wed- 
more  in  878  A.  D.  It  extended  from  the  east  coast 
to  a  lino  which  ran  from  the  Thames  a  little  below 
London  to  Chester  on  tho  Dee. 

dane  -wort,  s.    [Eng.  Dane,  and  wort  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  The  Dwarf  Elder,  Sambucus  ebulus.  [DANE- 
BALL.] 

dang,  dung,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Drao,  v.]  Struck; 
subdued ;  knocked  over. 

"...  whomling  achield  on  the  tap  o'  me,  that  dang 
the  very  wind  out  of  my  body."— Scott:  Bride  uf  Lammer- 
moor,  ch.  vvi  /. 

dan  -£er,  *dangere,  *dannger,  *dawnger, 
s.&a.  [O.  tr.  danger,  dangier;  Fr.  danger;  Low 
JLat.  dominiarium,  from  dominus=a  lord.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  substantive: 


, 
the  part  of  the  latter  would  be  followed  by  the  con- 


Cange.) 

*2.  Servitude. 

"  We  ourselves  were  in  times  past  unwise,  disobedient, 
deceived,  in  daunger  to  lusts  (Gr.  douleuontes  enithv- 
miais)."—Tvndale:  Titus  iii.  3. 

*3.  Power,  jurisdiction,  authority. 

"  Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  will." 

Sliakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  639. 

1[  Used  commonly  for  being  in  one's  power 
through  debt. 

"  To  be  in  your  danger,  with  more  care 
Should  be  avoided  than  infectious  air." 

Massinger:  Fatal  Dowry,  i.  1. 

4.  Sparingness,  niggardliness,  stint. 
"  Oroide  and  siluer  for  to  spende 
Without  lacking  or  daungere 
As  it  were  pourde  in  a  garnere." 

Horn,  of  Rose,  1,147. 

*5.  Coyness,  shyness. 

"  And  if  thy  voice  is  f  aire  and  clere, 
Thou  shalt  maken  no  great  daungere 
When  to  singen  they  goodly  pray; 
It  is  thy  worship  for  to  obey." 

Bom.  o]  Hose,  2,317-20. 


.111  ne  may  set  ootn  out  of  all  danger:  we  are 
hourly  exposed  to  dangers  which  no  human  fore- 
eight  can  guard  against,  and  are  frequently  in- 
duced to  engage  in  enterprises  at  the  Aazard  of  our 
lives  and  of  all  that  we  hold  dear.  Dangers  are  far 
and  near,  ordinary  and  extraordinary;  they  meet 
us  if  we  do  not  go  in  search  of  them :  perils  are  al- 
ways distant  and  extraordinary ;  we  must  go  out  of 
our  course  to  expose  ourselves  to  them:  in  the 
quiet  walk  of  life,  as  in  the  most  busy  and  tumul- 
tuous, it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  be  surrounded  bj 
danger;  he  has  nothing  which  he  is  not  in  danger 
of  losing ;  and  knows  of  nothing  which  he  is  not  in 
danger  of  suffering :  the  mariner  and  the  traveler 
who  go  in  search  of  unknown  countries  put  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  undergoing  perils  both  by  sea 
and  laud."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

danger-signal,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  signal  made  by  one  person  to 
another  to  warn  him  of  danger  close  at  hand. 

"Wild  horses  and  cattle  do  not,  I  believe,  make  any 
danger-signal  .  .  ."—Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871). 
pt.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  74. 

2.  Railway  Engin.:  A  signal,  generally  a  sema- 
phore extended  horizontally  by  day  and  a  red  light 
at  night,  to  indicate  to  the  engineer  of  any  train 
that  there  is  an  obstruction  or  obstacle  involving 
danger  ahead  o!  him,  and  to  warn  him  to  stop  his 
train. 

•dan  -ger,  v.  t.  [DANGER,  ».]  To  place  in  a  posi- 
tion of  danger,  to  endanger. 

".    .    .    whose  quality,  going  on, 
The  sides  o'  the  world  may  danger    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 
•dan-gSred,  a.    [Eng.  danger ;  -ed.~]    Placed  in 
a  position  of  danger ;  endangered. 

"With  more  care  our  dangered  fields  defend." 

Bp.  Hull:  Satires,  v.  3. 

*dan  -ger-fleld,  «.  [So  called  from  one  Dangcr- 
neld,  a  dramatic  bully  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
whose  sword  and  habit  of  feigning  to  draw  it  had 
become  proverbial.]  A  sword. 

"  I  shall  answer  you  by  the  way  of  Dangtrfeld."  [Claps 
his  hand  on  his  sword.]— Dri/den:  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  v.  1. 

•dan  -ger-ful,  a.  [Eng.  danger;  -ful(l).]  Full 
of  or  involving  great  danger;  dangerous. 

"Other  things  less  dangerful."— Ward:  Eng.  Reforma- 
tion, ch.  ii.,  p.  172. 

•dan'-ggr-ful-lf ,  *daunglerfully,  adv.  [Eng. 
dangerful ;  -ly.]  Dangerously  ;  in  a  manner  involv- 
ing danger. 

"Whose  solles  ye  spirite  of  Satan  did  more  daungier- 
fully  possesse." — Udalt:  Luke,  ch.  ii. 

*dan  -ggr-lesa,  a.  [Eng.  danger;  -less.]  Free 
from  danger  or  risk  ;  without  danger. 

"Burrough  did  therein,  not  dangerless  preuaile." 
Warner;  Albion's  Eng.,  bk.  xi.,  c.  67. 

dan'-ftSr-ous,  *daungerous,  *daungerouse,  a. 

[O.  Fr.  &  Fr.  dangereux.] 
1.  Niggardly,  parsimonious,  sparing. 

"  My  wages  ben  full  streyt  and  eke  ful  smale, 
My  lord  to  me  is  hard  and  daungerous  " 

Chaucer:  C.  I.,  7,008,  7,009. 
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2.  Full  of  or  involving  danger;  hazardous,  risky, 
unsafe. 

"  That  winding  leads  through  pits  of  death,  or  else 
Instructs  him  how  to  take  the  dangerous  ford." 

TlMintuHi  Autumn,  1,160,  1,161. 

3.  Producing,  or  likely  to  produce,  danger  or  risk. 

"  No,  Ctesar  shall  not:  danger  knows  full  well 
That  Ctesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he." 

Shakeap, :  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  2. 

r  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dangerous, 
hazardous,  and  perilous:  "It  is  dangerous  for  a 
youth  to  act  without  the  advice  of  his  friends ;  it  is 
perilous  for  a  traveler  to  explore  the  wilds  of 
Africa ;  it  is  hazardous  for  a  merchant  to  speculate 
in  time  of  war:  experiments  in  matters  of  policy 
or  government  are  always  dangerous  ;  a  journey 
through  deserts  that  are  infested  with  boasts  of 
prey  is  perilous;  a  military  expedition  conducted 
with  inadequate  means  is  hazardous."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

dan  -g§r-ous-ly\  adv.     [Eng.  dangerous;  -ly.] 
In  a  dangerous  manner;  perilously,  hazardously. 
"  Oh!  too  convincing — dangerously  dear — 
In  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear." 

Baron:  Corsair,  ii.  15. 

tdan  -£?r-ous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  dangerous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dangerous ;  danger, 
risk,  peril. 

"  Ishall  not  need  to  mind  you  of  judging  of  the  danger- 
ousness  of  diseases,  by  the  nobleness  of  that  part  af- 
fected."— Boyle. 

dan  -gle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Dan.  dangle=to  dangle,  to 
bob;  dini/le  =  t<>  dangle  or  swing  about;  Sw.  dial. 
dano(a=to  swing;  dingla=to dangle;  Icel. dingla= 
to  dangle,  (Sheaf.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :   To  hang  loosely,  swinging  or  waving 
about. 

"  A  weather-beaten  rag  as  e'er 
From  any  garden  scarecrow  dangled." 

n'ordsicortn:  Alice  Fell. 

2.  Fig. :  To  hang  about  one,  to  be  a  constant  fol- 
lower or  attendant  upon. 

"The  presbyterians,  and  other  fanatics  that  dangle 
after  them,  are  well  inclined  to  pull  down  the  present 
establishment. " — Swift. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  dangle,  to  swing  about, 
dangle-thorn,  s.     According  to  Nemnich.  the 

Quaking-grass  (Briza  media),  but  the  name  is  in- 
appropriate, and  Messrs.  Britten  &  Holland  suspect 
an  error  in  the  identification. 

tdan  -gle-mSnt,  «.  [Eng.  dangle;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  dangling. 

"The  very  suspension  and  danglement  of  any  puddings  '* 
—Lutton:  Caxtons,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  i. 

dan-gler,  s.  [Eng.  dangl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
hangs  about  women ;  a  woman-hunter. 

"  Gay,  young,  military  sparks,  and  danglers  at  toilets." 
— Burke:  Lett,  to  Nat.  Assembly. 

dan  -gllig,  pr.par.,  a.  &«.    f  DANGLE,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Sea  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  The  state  of  hanging  loosely,  swinging  or  wav- 
ing about. 

2.  The  act  of  swinging  about  or  causing  to  dangle. 
II.  Fig.:  Tho    act   or    habit    of  hanging   about 

women. 

Dan  -I  el  (lei  as  yel),  ».  [Hob.  Daniel,  or  Dani 
=  my  judge,  or  judge  of,  and  El=God.  Thus  Dan- 
iel means  either  God  [isj  my  judge,  or  tho  judge  of 
Lrod,  i.  e.,  who  does  justice  in  God's  name.] 

Script.:  Three,  if  not  four,  or  even  five,  persons 
mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

•••ll]  4,!.on  °'.. Pavid,  called  also  Chileab  (1  Chron. 
111. 1;  2  Sam.  in.  3). 

(2)  A  very  celebrated  Hebrew  prophet,  who  was 
carried  when  ho  was  very  young  to  Babylon,  in  the 
third  year  of  Jehoiakim  (B.  C.  604),  brought  up  with 
other  young  men  for  the  king's  service,  held  high 
otnce  under  successive  kings,  saw  visions,  and  pros- 
pered till  at  least  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  (Dan.  vi. 
^8 ;  x.  1).    [IT  The  Book  of  Daniel.]    His  Babylonish 
name,  Belteshazzar,  means  the  Prince  of  Bel,  or  the 
Prince  whom  Bel  favors. 

(3)  A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  who  returned  to 
Judea  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  2). 

(4)f.  Priest  who  soaled  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
lah  (Neh.  x.  6).    Probably  he  is  the  same  as  3. 


«^Dtt.  AIV  .  A*,  f.\j,  AAVUI,  o).  no  is  almost  certainly 
the  same  as  No.  2,  the  only  shade  of  doubt  arising 
from  the  fact  that  Daniel  the  prophet  was  very 
young  at  that  time.  But  it  rests  on  other  historical 
evidence  that  he  did  actually  rise  to  great  emi- 
nence at  a  remarkably  early  period  of  life. 


s 


-sj 


s. 


Danielite 

H  The  Boole  of  Daniel : 

Scripture  Canon :  One  of  the  most  important  pro- 
phetic books  of  the  Old  Testament,  honored  by  quo- 
tations on  the  part  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  15; 
Mark  xiii.  14} ;  containing  one  of  the  most  remark- 

[Se' 
a  ce 
tarn 
rola..™. 

Daniel  commences  in  Hebrew,  which  goes  on  to 
chapter  ii.,  and  the  middle  of  verse  4,  then  Aramaean 
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daphnin 


Daniell's  pyrometer,  s.  A  pyr.  .meter  for  measur-  a  tesselatecl  pavement.  It  is  com- 
ing very  high  temperatures  by  the  expansion  of  a  bodied;  front  teeth  typically  imtc 
metallic  rod.  Thu  body  is  rapidly  ^contracting,  a 


Dan'-lsh,  it.&s.    [Eng.  Don(e) ;  -i« 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Denmark  or  the 


a  tessolated  pavement.    It  iscompressed  ami  deep- 

•ched  or   l>il'ureate. 
.and  terminates  in 
an  equally-lobed  tail. 

daph'-nads,  s.  pi.  [Eng.riap/m(e),  and  suff.  -ail.  \ 

the  Thymeln- 

=  a  laurel-tree- 

B.  Assubst.:  The  language  of  the  Danes.  A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Daphne  or 

Danish  balance,  ?.    A  form  of   the   steelyard,    the  order  Thymeln>a( 


-  .. 


thVcomniencemenf  oiTthe  Christian  era,  but  like    or  peculiarity  of  the  Danish  language. 
that  of  Ezra.    Startling  as  it  may  appear,  there  are       fdan'-Ism  (2),  «.    [Gr.  daneisma  =  a  loan.]    The    =§* 

what  look  uncommonly  like  four  Greek  words  writ-    lending  of  money  upon  usury.  Hot  .  •   The  '  Daphnal   alliance.     An   alliance   of 

'^S^^Ch^SSfTOdtSa'fcokofDantel       Dan  -He,  s.  [Proper  name  Can,  and  suff.  -ire.]  A    perigynous  Exogens     The  flowers  are   monochla- 

for         d  h     carel  solitar      an  amdaloid  em- 

it. 


-,    .  ,  . 

member  of  a  band  existing  among  the  Morm 


ons,  for    mydeous,  the  carpel  solitary    an  amygdaloid  em 
d,  with    bryo  without  albumen.    Lmdley  includes  .under  i 


I     They  nHcd  it  however  not  amon 
' 


devoted  the  whole  of  the  twelfth  one  against 
Daniel.  He  maintained  that  it  was  written,  not  by 
Daniel  in  Babylonian  or  Persian  times,  but  by  a  Jew 
of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Eptphanes, 
"  and  that  Daniel  did  not  so  much  predict  future 
events  as  narrate  past  ones."  What  doubtless 
operated  with  him  to  produce  this  view  was  the 
fact  that  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  especially 
ch  xi.,  are  very  specific  to  the  time  of  Antiochns 
Epiphanes  (B.C.  175-164),  then  they  become  vague, 
and  remain  so  for  the  whole  period  intervening  be- 
tween that  king  and  Messianic  times.  The  English 
deist,  Collins,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  0 
century,  took  the  same  view.  Subsequently  on  the 
continent  Corrodi.  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Gesemus, 
Block,  De  Wette,  Lflcke,  and  others  followed  in  the 
same  direction,  many  of  them  impugning  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  narrative.  More  recently  advocates 


Scott:  Marmion,  UL  (Introd.) 
*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Dampness,  moisture,  humidity. 

"  The  rawish  dank  of  clumsy  winter  ramps 
The  fluent  summer's  vein;    .    .    ." 

Marstuu:  Antonio  and  Mellida  (Prol.). 

2.  The  sea. 

"  Oft  they  quit 


appendages,  stamens  eight  to  ten,  inclosed  -within 
the  calyx,  stigma  simple,  fruit  succulent.  Daphne 
laureola  is  the  Spurge  Laurel.  It  is  an  evergreen. 
D.  mezereum  has  deciduous  leaves  and  very  fra- 
grant flowers.  They  are  all  found  in  the  temperate 
districts  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  bark  of  the  root, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  branches,  of  D.  mezereon  is 
used  in  decoction  as  a  diaphoretic  in  cutaneous  and 
syphilitic  affections.  In  large  doses  it  is  an  irritant 


for  the  late  date  of  Daniel  have  not  been  wanting, 
even  within  the  Christian  Church,  the  noble  Dr. 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  England,  leading  the  way.  Heng 


...    a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home." 

Skakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 
*dank  -Ish-ness.  s.    [Eng.  dankish;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dankish ;  dampness. 
Darme  -brog,  s.     [Dan.,  lit.  =  the  cloth  of  the 


D.  lagetta,  when  cut  into  thin  pieces  after  macera- 
tion,   assumes   a   beautiful    net-like    appearance, 
whence   it   has  received  the  name  of  Lace-bark.. 
(Balfour,  <tc.) 
daph'-nS-se,  s.  pi.    [Eng.,  &c.,  daphn(e) ;  Lat_ 


Mm.:  A  variety  of  amphibole.  Dana  calls  it  iron 


whom  he  believes  to  have  been   the  well-known 
Darius  Hystaspis,  in  B.  C.  492,  in  place  of  B.  C.  538, 


dapn  _ng-tln,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  daphne  ;  t  connec- 


manganese  amphibole. 


queror  of  Babylon  was  the  son,  and  not  the  father 
of  Cambyses.  For  the  apocryphal  additions  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel  see  BEL  AND  THE  DRAGON,  also 
SUSANNA. 

Dan  -I-el-He,  s.  &  a.  [Proper  name  Daniel,  and 
Buff,  -ire.] 

A  Assubst. :  A  member  of  an  order  founded  in 
1876  by  a  life-long  abstainer  and  vegetarian,  T.  W. 
Richardson,  to  bring  about  the  general  adoption  of 


. 
Mayne:  Siller  Gun,  p.  86. 


strong  refracting  po,  _ 

and  in  boiling  alcohol,  melting  at  220°.    Nitric  acid 


:  ,    .     .       and  in  boiling  alconoi,  melting  at  zzu.    mcric  acui 

_Beuse',  s.    [Fr.]    A  female   dancer   on    the    colors  it  red  ;  ferric  chloride  gives  a  green  color, 

which  ig  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  acid.    Daph- 

•nsJ,,,    VST.     .     mar:    rinmi-—  T)->n  I  ah  T    A  T>ann     netin  reduces  in  the  cold  an  alkaline  cupric  solu- 
Dans  -ker,  s.    [  me.  Uow  procipitate  with  piumbic- 

" 


i  non-animal  diet.    The  name  is  derived  from  the    Danube. 
•efusal  of  the  prophet  to  partake  of  the  "kings       .•-_»„-•_< 


mar: 

[ 

.    what  Damkers  in  are  Paris.  >...» 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  11.  1.  acetate. 

Da-nii  -bl-an,  o.    [Eng.  Danub(e)  ;  -tan.]    Of  or  dapli  -nl-a,  «. 

connected  with    the   Danube;  bordering   on    the  svy,U~;  . 


[Greek  daphne;   Latin  pi.  adj. 


Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Entomostraca,  order  Cladocera,. 
family  Daphniadee.    Daphnia  pulex  is  the  Common 


a  i 

meat™  "(Dan".  £~8-16T 

B.  Asadj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Danielites.  g"ng".  iuffT^e  (Af»n.)0  prod - 

Daniell,  proper  name.    [From  John  1  rederick  Mm. :  A  mineral,  also  called  Rubellite  (q.  v.).    It    spherical,  with  about  twenty  lenses;  jawscomposed 

.      ..        -r?      -Vi       ft         — \.    _ T___  J     j.1 ^t !„..    _«j4»l         -  .  -  —  _  _l; *      i     .    ji__ i? _     * I ,      tU—AA. 


da-6ur -He,  s.    [Named  from  Daouria,  a  country    \Vater-flea.    The  head  is  large,  rounded  above  and 
ist  of  jjake  Baikal  in  Siberia,  where  it  is  found ;    jn  frOnt :  superior  antennae  very  small ;  the  head 

iduced  into  a  more  or  less  prominent  beak ;  eye 


Danlell,  proper  name.        rom    on     reeric          Min. :  A  mineral,  also  cae       uete    q.  v..  spherical,  with  about  twenty  enses ;  jaws  compose 

Daniell,  F.  K.  S.,who  received  the  Copley  medal  is  a  variety  of  Tourmaline.  of  a  strong  body  ending  in  four  horny  spines,  three 

from  the  Royal  Society,  England,  m  1837  for  this          ,,  .     r  A  variant  of  dip  (q.  v.).]    To  fish  by  of  which  curve  inward.    The  antenme  act  as  oars, 

invention ;  he  died  in  1845.J  letting  tiie  bait  fall  gently  into  the  water.  by  which  the  animals  project  themselves  by  a  series 

« j_i,,_    i__4.«...         ,       TU«   .1.  .,,U1..  Hn  I.I    KoffoT-v  *^""-i"»        ^  ""  e  *  i   J^^bt,    tlimMivli    *h«  Tvnt/ir_     Thcv   arn   Tremii'tit  [v 


Daniell's  battery,  s.  The  double-fluid  battery 
invented  by  Daniell.  It  consists  of  a  jar  of  glass  or 
earthenware,  in  which  fits  a  plate  of  copper,  bent 
into  cylindrical  form.  Within  the  copper  is  a 


often  color,  especially  when  the  water  is  stagnant, 
•da-pat -Ic-al,  a.    [Lat.  dapattcus,  from  dapes    with  an  appearance  of  blood.  D.  pulex  is  a  favorite 

-   • ^i      c, i. :^  _1 »       /  0^.1^1,  \  ..     ,_     "  '  . . 


TERV.]"  '  by  pegs  and  sockets ;  back  teeth  obtuse. 

Daniell's  cell,  ».    Same  as  DAJJIELL'S  BATTEBY:       dap-ed'-I-um,  dap-ed'-I-fis,  s.    [Gr.  dapidion, 


Chem. :  A  crystalline  glucoside  obtained  from  the 
f  Daphne  alpinci   and  D.   mezereum.    The 


cooled  by 


or.     wiJre, 


fare      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w«t,     he're,     camel,    hSr.    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire.    sir.     marine;   g6,    p8t, 
e,     wglf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;    mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;    try.    Syrian.     <e,    ce  =  e;    ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


dapicho 

crystallized  out  of  alcohol.  Daphnin  forms  color- 
less transparent  prisms,  CiftHiftOe+SHjO,  and  is 
isomeric  with  Aesculin,  It  melts  at  200%  and  then 
decomposes,  yielding  Daphuetin.  Heated  with 
aqueous  acids  it  yields  Daphnetin  and  glucose. 
Ferric  chloride  (neutral)  gives  a  bluish  color  with 
Daphnin. 

da  pt'-chd,  da-pi -co,  *.  [For  etymology  see 
definition.! 

Comtn, :  The  South  American  name  of  the  dirty 
white  spongy  caoutchouc  which  exudes  from  the 
roots  otSiphonia  elastica.  It  is  blackened  over  an 
open  firo,  and  used  for  making  stoppers.  It  is  also 
called  Zaspis.  ( Watts:  Diet.  Chem.,vol.  ii.,  p.  305.) 

*dap'-I-fer,  s.  [Lat.,  from  dapes=&  feast,  and 
fero=to  bear,  to  carry.]  Ono  who  carried  the  meat 
to  the  table :  a  steward ;  afterward  the  chief  steward 
or  bailiff  of  any  honor  or  manor. 

"Thou  art  all  for  inlandish  meat,  and  outlandish 
sawcea;  thou  art  the  dapifer  to  thy  palate,  or  the  cup- 
bearer to  thy  appetite."—  Reeve:  God's  Plea  for  Nineveh, 

dap'-p§r,  *daper,*dapyr,  a.  [Dut.  dapper;  O. 
H.  Ger.  taphar;  Ger.  tapfer=  valiant,  courageous. 
Trench  attributes  the  degeneracy  in  meaning  of 
this  word  in  English  to  the  depression  of  the 
Saxons  after  their  conquest  by  the  Romans.] 
Spruce,  smart,  brisk,  active,  neat. 

"  Dapyr  or  praty.    Elegans."—  Prompt.  Parv. 

If  A  contemporary  of  Spenser,  who  wrote  a  glos- 
sary on  the  poet's  Shepherd's  Calendar  for  the  expo- 
sit  ion  of  old  words,  includes"  dapper"  among  them, 
but  it  has  since  thoroughly  revived. 

*dap  -per-HAg,  «.  [JEng.  dapper ,  and  dimin. 
suil.  "liny.]  A  dandiprat,  a  little  fellow. 

dap'-ple,  a.  &,  s.  [Icel.  depi'H=aspot.  Cog.  with 
Eng.  dip  and  dimple.  (Skeat,)] 

A.  As  adj.;  Spotted;  variegated  with  shades  or 
spots  of  different  colors. 

If  Used  in  composition  with  the  name  of  a  color 
to  express  that  that  color  is  variegated  with  spots 
of  another  color ;  as,  Dapple-bay,  dapple-gray, 
"O  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-gray  steed, 
Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear." 

Scott.-  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i.  24. 

B.  As  substantive ; 
*1.  A  spot,  a  mark. 

"As  many  eyes  upon  his  body,  as  my  gray  mare  hath 
dapples."— Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii.,  p.  271. 

2.  A  dappled  or  spotted  horse. 

"  Be  it  Dapple' s  bray 
Or  be  it  not,  or  be  it  whose  it  may." 

Cowper:  The  Needless  Alarm. 

*dap'-ple,  v.  t.  [DAPPLE,  a.]  To  spot,  to  streak, 
to  variegate  with  spots  or  shades  of  color. 

"  Before  the  wheels  of  Phoebus,  round  about 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  3. 

dap '-pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DAPPLE,  v.] 
*dap'-pllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [DAPPLE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.;    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst,:  The  act  of  marking  with  dapples  or 
spots. 

idap'-ster,  s.  [DABSTER.]  An  expert,  a  dab,  a 
dabster. 

"...  a  dapster,  thorough-skilled,  ready-handed." — 
Barnes:  Early  England  <fr  the  Saxon  English  (1869.),  p.  126. 

dap'-tus,  s.    [Gr.  dapto=to  devour,  to  feed  on.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  family  llarpalidse. 
dar,  dart,  s.   The  Dace  (q.  v.). 

tl  Hie  capita,  &  dar. "—Wright;  Vol.  of  Vocab.,  p.  263. 
da-rap  -tl,  s.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 
Logic:  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of  syllo- 
gisms in  the  third  figure,  in  which  the  Middle  Term 
is  the  subject  of  both  premises.    Taking  X  to  rep- 
resent the  Major  Term,  Y  the  Minor,  and  Z  the  Mid- 

Z  X 

die,  the  scheme  of  this  figure  is—  Z  Y  and  a  syl- 
logism in  dArAptl  would  stand  thus : '  All  Z  is  X ; 
all  Z  is  Y, .'.  some  Y  is  X;  that  is,  from  two  Univer- 
sal Affirmatives  (A)  we  arrive  at  a  Particular  Con- 
clusion (I).  This  mode  is  valid,  but  useless,  in  the 
first  figure,  but  may  be  employed  in  the  fourth. 
[LOGIC,  SYLLOGISM.] 

dar'-bles,  s.    Handcuffs ;  fetters ;  manacles. 

dar-b8t-tle,  s.  [Eng.  darfc=dark  (?),  and  bottle.] 
A  plant,  Centaurea  nigra. 

dar'-bf ,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Build.  (Plastering) :  A  floai-tool  used  by  plas- 
terers in  working  on  ceilings  especially.  It  is  3li 
feet  long  and  7  inches  wide,  with  two  handles  on 
the  back  by  which  it  is  manipulated.  (Knight.) 
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Dar'-bf  -Ites,  s.    [From  Mr.  Darby,  see  def.] 

CVi.  Hist.:  The  followers  of  Mr.  Darby,  a  very 
prominent  personage  among  the  Plymouth  Breth- 
ren, and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  their  founder.  A 
schism  taking  place  among  the  brethren,  Mr.  Darby, 
with  others,  seceded  from  those  with  whom  ho  had 
boon  formerly  associated.  The  name  Darbyitcs  haa 
never  been  acknowledged  by  tho  Plymouth  Brethren 
themselves. 

*darce,  s.    Tho  Dace  (q.  v.). 

"Roche,  rfarce,  makerelle."  —  Babees  Book,  p.  156. 

*dard,  s.  [Fr.=a  dart.]  A  spout,  a  small  aper- 
ture. 

"Through  the  spikes  of  the  trident  are  made  three 
darda  or  spouts."  —  Dr.  Harris:  Defter,  of  the  Palace  at  Loo 
(1699),  p.  81. 

dare  (1),  *dar,  *dear,  *dur,  *durren,  *der 
(pret.  *dorst,  *dor«/e,  *durste,  *rfore,  dared,  durst; 
pa.  par.  dared),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  ic  dear—i  dare; 
pret.  ic  dorste=l  dared,  we  durston=we  dared  or 
durst;  infln.  durran=to  dare;  Goth.  dors=I  dare, 
daursta=l  durst,  daurstan=to  dare;  O.  H.  Ger.  tar 
—  I  dare,  torsta=I  dared,  turran=to  dare.  Cogn. 
with  Gr.  tharso—to  be  bold,  Mrcu?w8=bold,  daring. 
(Skeat.)] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  dare,  to  venture,  to  have  courage  or  strength 
of   mind  for   any  act  or  purpose  ;    to  be  bold  or 
adventurous  enough. 

"Therfore  durnot  the  marchauntes  passen  there." 
Maundeville,  p.  271. 

2.  To  be   able,  to   have   reason  or  grounds  for 
doing  anything  ;  as,  I  dare  say,  I  dare  assure  you. 

"...    my  robe, 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  nil.,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  be  willing  or  ready  to  do  any  act. 

"...     I  dare  be  bound  again, 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  venture  on,  to  attempt,  to  risk. 

"Whatman  dare,  I  dare." 

Shakesp.;  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
"And,  sure  of  glory,  dare  immortal  deeds." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  374. 

2.  To  challenge,  to  defy. 

"  Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare, 
To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  2. 
*3.  To  terrify,  to  daunt. 

"  Those  mad  mischiefs 
Would  dare  a  woman." 

Bcaum.  &  Flet.;  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 
If  In  the  transitive  uses  the  form  dared  only  is 
used  for  the  past  tense. 

Tf  For  tho  difference  between  to  dare  and  to  brave, 
see  BRAVE,  v. 

dare-devil,  s.  &  a. 

1.  Assubst.:  One  who  fears  nothing,  but  is  ready 
for  any  enterprise. 

"I  deem  myself  a  dare-devil  in  rhymes."  —  Woolcot- 
Peter  Pindar,  p.  189. 

2.  As  adj.;  Fearing  nothing;  reckless. 


daring 


(Matzner.)] 

A.  Intransitive; 

1.  To  lie  hid,  to  hide,  to  keep  out  of  sight. 

"He  mlghte  not  dare  or  be   priuy."—  Wycliffe:   Mark 

vi  i.  24. 

"  Daryn,  or  drowpyn,  or  prively  to  be  hydde.    Latlto, 
lateo."  —  Prompt.  Purr. 

2.  To  droop,  to  bo  frightened,  to  tremble. 

"The  kynge  dares  for  dowte,  dye  as  he  scholde." 
Morte  Arthur*.  3,226. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  be  hidden  or  concealed  from;   to  escape 
notice  of. 

"  It  daarith  hem  willinge  this  thing."—  Wycliffe:  2  Pet. 
iii.  6. 

2.  To  catch  birds,   especially  larks,  by  causing 
them  to  crouch  and  hide,  by  means  of  a  mirror  or 
mirrors-fixed  on  scarlet  cloth,  or  of  a  hawk  either 


A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterpriHe." 
IV., 


*darej;i),s.    The  Dace  {q.  v.). 
*dare  (2),*.    [DARE  UM'-] 

1.  Boldness,  daring,  dash. 

"  It  lends  a  luster  and  more  great  opinion, 
great  enterpriHe." 
p.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  1.,  iv.  I~ 

2.  A  challenge,  a  defiance. 

'*  Sextus  Pompeius 
Hath  given  the  dorr  to  Ctesar," 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  21 

*dare,  a.    [DARE  (2),  t?.]   Stupid,  dull. 

"  Drowpaiie  and  dare."  —  Honlate,  i.  16. 
*dare'-ffil,  a.    [Eng.  dare;  -ful(l).}    Full  of  de- 
fiance. 

"We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beanl  to  beard, 
And  beat  them  backward  home." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

tdar  -er,  s.  [Eng.  dare  (1),  v.  ;  -er.J  A  challenger; 
one  who  dares  or  defies. 

"Don  Michael,  Leon;  another  dorercoma" 

Beaum.  &  Flet..-  Rule  a  Wife,  iii.  ff. 

darg,  dargue,  *dark,  s.  [Prob.  a  contr.  or  cor- 
ruption of  dayicork,] 

1.  A  day's  work. 

"I  oanna  gang  in—  I  have  a  lang  day's  dary  afore  me..'* 
—Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  The  quantity  of  work  done  in  a  day. 

"...  the  men,  even  at  the  reduced  rates,  we  making- 
better  wages  now  than  they  obtained  when  ratew  vgere  '20' 
to  30  per  cent,  higher  with  the  restricted  dary."  —  Cotlieryj 

Guardian. 

*darg-davs,  s.  pi.  Cottars  in  Scotland  were  for- 
merly bound  to  give  the  labor  of  a  certain  number 
of  days  to  the  superior,  in  lieu  of  rent,  which  were 
called  "darg-days"—  i.  e.t  days  of  work. 

darg,  v.  i.  [DARG,  s.J  To  be  employed  on  day- 
work  or  by  the  day. 

darg'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  darg;  -er.]  Ono  who  works 
by  the  day. 

dar  -ic,  *darick,  s.  [Gr.  dareikos,  prob.  from 
Darius,  king  of  Persia,  either,  as  Herodotus  states, 
Darius  Hystaspis,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  an. 
earlier  monarch.! 

JNumis.  :  A  gold  coin  current  in  Persia,  Asia 
Minor,  &c.  It  was  of  tho  value  of  about  $5.29,  and- 
weighed  about  130  gr.  On  the  obverse  is  the  figure 
of  a  crowned  archer  kneeling  with  a  bow  and  long 
javelin,  on  the  reverse  a  rude  indentation.  There  is 
no  inscription.  Darics  are  mentioned  in  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis,  so  they  would  be  in  circulation 
about  400  B.  C.  They  are  also  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  adarkonim  in  some  of  tho  later  Old  Testa- 
ment books,  viz.,  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  7  and  Ezra  viii.  27.. 

"He  repaired  at  the  length  unto  Cimon,  and  brought. 
him  home  to  his  own  door  two  bowls,  the  one  full  of  dar- 
icks  of  gold,  and  the  other  full  of  daricks  of  silver,  which* 
be  pieces  of  money  so  called,  because  that  the  name  of 
Darius  was  written  upon  them."—  North:  Plutarch,  p.  416. 

dar-I-T,  «.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 
Logic:  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of  syllo- 
gisms in  the  fi  rst  figure,  in  which  the  Middle  Term  is. 
made  the  subject  of  the  Major  and  the  predicate  of 
the  Minor  premise.    By  this  mode  we  arrive  at  a 
Particular  Conclusion  from  a  Universal  and  a  Par- 
ticular premise,  e.  g.,  (A)  All  men  are  mortal.     (I.) 
John    is   a  man.    (I.)   Therefore   John  is  mortal* 
[LOGIC,  SYLLOGISM.] 
dar'-Ing  (l),pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [DARE(!),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those? 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  In  a  fiood  sense  :  Bold,  brave,  courageous,  fear- 
less, stout,  hardy. 

"  The  gate,  judge  if  the  echoes  runp  ! 
Onward  his  daring  course  he  bore.'* 

Scott;  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  23'. 

2.  In  a  bad  or  depreciatory  sense:  Presumptuous, 
audacious. 

"  Weak,  daring  creatures  !" 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  *iii.  169. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  In  a'good  sense:   Boldness,   bravery,  courage,, 
stoutness. 

"  Chance  aids  their  daring  with  unhop'd  success." 
Dryden.    Virgil's  JEneid\  v.  282; 

2.  In  a  bad  sense:  Presumption,  audacity,  hardi- 
hood. 


If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  daring  and 
bold:  "These  terms  may  bo  both  taken  in  B  bad 
sense,  but  daring  much  oftener  than  bold  ;  in  either 
case  daring  expresses  more  than  bold:  he  who  is. 
daring  provokes  resistance  and  courts  danger;  but 
the  bold  man  is  contented  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance offered  to  him  :  a  man  may  be  bold  in  the  use- 


carried  on  the  wrist  or  kept  hovering  over  the  spot 
where  the  birds  lie.  A  similar  practice  is  even  now 
sometimes  followed  with  a  kite,  cut  in  shape  of  a 
hawk,  and  kept  steady  over  the  birds. 

"They  doe  BO  insult  over,   and  restrain  them,  never 
Hoby  so  daredalarke." — Burton:  Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  664. 

*dare  (3),  v.  i.  [A.  S.  thurfan ;  Icel.  thurfa :  Goth,  of  words  only ;  he mustbe^arinaTn"actionsThe"is, 
thaurban;  O.  H.  Ger.  durfan-to  have  need.]  To  bold  in  the  defense  of  truth  ;  lie  is  dar  ing  in  military 
want,  to  have  need. 


enterprise."    (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 


1)611,    b6y;     pout,    J<5wl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     §hin,    bench;     go,    $em;     thin,    this;     sin,    af.;     expect,     Xenophon,    ejist.   ph  =  £. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


daring-hardy 


*daring- hardy,  a.  Audacious,  presumptuous, 
fool-hardy. 

"  On  pain  of  death,  no  person  he  so  bold 
Or  daring-hardy  as  to  touch  the  lists." 

Shakesp.-  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

*dar'-Ifig  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [DARE  (2),  t?.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particif.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assub&t. :  The  act  or  process  of  catching  birds 
t>y  means  of  a  mirror  or  a  hawk. 

*daring-glass,  «.  A  mirror  used  to  daro  larks; 
tonce,  any  fascination. 

"...  daring-glasses  or  decoyes  to  bring"  men  into 
the  snares." — Gauden;  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  197. 

dar  -1-bg-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  daring  (1) ;  -ly.] 

1.  Bravely,  courageously,  fearlessly. 

**  Your  brother,  fir'd  with  his  success. 
Too  daringly  upon  the  foe  did  press." 

Halifax. 

2.  Audaciously,  presumptuously. 

' '  Some  of  the  great  principles  of  religion  are  every  day 
openly  and  daringly  attacked  from  the  press."— Atterbu  ry. 

*dar'-I&g-ness,  «.  [Eng.  daring;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  daring ;  boldness,  daring. 

"All  the  deep  darfngness  of  thought  and  deed 
With  which  the  Dives  have  gifted  him.*' 

Stoore.-   Veiled  Prophet  vf  Khorassan. 

dark,  *darck,  *derk,  *derke,  *derc,  *deork, 
*dirkf  *dirke,  *dorke,  *durk,  *durke,  a.,  s.  &  adv. 
fA.S.deorc.] 

A.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Destitute  of  or   without   light-    (Opposed  to 
light.) 

'J.  Approaching  to  black,  dull.  (Opposed  to  bright 
cr  light  colored.) 

"In  Muscovy  the  generality  of  the  people  are  more  in- 
clined to  have  dark  colored  hair  than  flaxen." — Boyle. 

3.  Of  a  brownish  color.    (Opposed  to  fair.) 
"Their complexion  is  rather  darker  than  that  of  the 

Otaheiteans."— Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  Opaque.    (Opposed  to  transparent.) 
.5.  Shaded,  gloomy. 

**  No  !  not  for  these  will  he  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  range." 

Scott.-  Jfarmton,  iii.  (Introd.) 
31.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Deprived  of  light— i.e.,  of  sight;  blind. 
"The  eyen  of  Ysrael  weren  derke  for  greet  eelde." — 
Wfycliffe.-  Gen.  xlviii.  10. 

2.  Not  enlightened  by  knowledge;  ignorant,  un- 
taught. 

"The  age  wherein  he  liv'd  was  dark;  but  he 
Could  not  want  sight,  who  taught  the  world  to  see." 
Denhatn:  Pitsgrests  of  Learn  ing,  S3,  64, 

3.  Obscure,  ambiguous,  mysterious;   hard  to  ex- 
plain or  understand. 

"  But  what  have  been  thy  nnswers,  what  but  dark, 
Ambiguous,  and  with  double  sense  deluding." 

Milton:  P.  K.r  i.  434,  435. 

4.  Hidden,  concealed,  not  open . 

"Thai  that  .  .  .  wenten  bi  derke  weies."  —  Wycliffe.- 
frvn.  ii.  13. 

5.  Morally  black,  wicked,  atrocious. 

"  The  dedes  whiche  are  inward  derke." 

Goirer,  i.  63. 

~*6.  Gloomy,  cheerless. 

*'  All  men  of  dark  tempers,  nccordingto their  degree  of 
ynelaacholy  or  enthusiasm,  may  find  convents  fitted  to 
their  humors." — Addison:  On  Italy. 

1.  Unfavorable,  disheartening,  discouraging,  dis- 
znaL 

*8.  Reticent,  secret,  not  open. 
*  The  dark  unrelenting  Tiberius    .    .    ."—Gibbon. 

9.  Applied,  in  racing  slang,  to  a  horse  which  lias 
neyer  appeared  in  public. 

-  Thin  dark  brother  to  Reveller  had  been  almost  lost 
•ighlot"—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally: 

I.  Darkness,  obscurity,  absence  of   light;    night 
time. 

•-  When  it  dreew  to  the  derk  and  the  daie  staked." 

Altaaunder:  Fragment,  714. 
*2.  A  dark  spot,  or  part. 

II.  figuratively : 

1.  Want  or  absence  of  moral  or  intellectual  en- 
lightenment ;  ignorance. 

•"  Till  we  ourselves  perceive  by  our  own  understandings, 
•we  <M«  «u»  much  in  the  dark  and  as  void  of  knowledge  as 
before."— Locke. 

2.  A  state  of  obscurity;  the  background. 

"  All  he  Bays  of  himself  is,  that  he  is  an  obscure  per- 
son ;  one,  I  suppose  he  means,  that  is  in  the  dark."  — 
jltterbnry. 

3.  Secrecy,  privacy. 
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*C.  As  adv. :  In  tho  dark,  without  light. 

"  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed." 

Slmkesjj.:  As  \'ou  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

^[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dark,  ob- 
scure, dim,  and  mysterious:  "Darkness  expresses 
more  than  obscurity:  the  furmer  denotes  the  total 
privation  of  light ;  tho  latter  only  the  diminution 
of  light.  Dark  is  opposed  to  light:  obscure  to 
bright.  Darkness  may  boused  either  in  the  natural 
or  moral  sense;  obscurity  only  in  the  moral  sense; 
in  this  case  tho  former  conveys  a  more  unfavorable 
idea  than  the  latter ;  darkness  serves  to  cover  that 
which  ought  not  to  be  hidden  ;  obscurity  intercepts 
our  view  of  that  which  we  would  wish  to  see ;  the 
former  is  the  consequence  of  design  ;  the  latter  of 
neglect  or  accident :  the  letter  sent  by  tho  conspir- 
ator in  the  gunpowder  plot  to  his  friend  was  dark; 
all  passages  in  ancient  writers  which  allude  to  cir- 
cumstances no  longer  known  must  necessarily  be 
obscure;  a  corner  may  be  said  to  be  dark  or  obscure, 
but  the  former  is  used  literally  and  the  latter  fig- 
uratively :  the  owl  is  obliged,  from  the  weakness  of 
its  visual  organs,  to  seek  the  darkest  corners  in  tho 
daytime ;  men  of  distorted  minds  often  seek  obscure 
corners,  only  from  disappointed  ambition.  Dim 
expresses  a  degree  of  darkness,  but  it  is  employed 
more  in  relation  to  the  person  seeing  than  to  the 
object  seen.  The  eyes  are  said  to  grow  dim ,  or  the 
sight  dim.  The  light  is  said  to  be  dim,  by  which 
things  are  but  dimly  seen.  Mysterious  denotes  a 
species  of  the  dark,  in  relation  to  the  actions  of 
men ;  where  a  veil  is  intentionally  thrown  over  any 
object  so  as  to  render  it  as  incomprehensible  as  that 
which  is  sacred.  Dark  is  an  epithet  taken  always 
in  the  bad  sense,  but  mysterious  is  always  in  an  in- 
different sense.  We  are  told  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
that  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  are  evil.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  dark 
in  the  ways  of  men  is  naturally  presumed  to  bo 
ovil ;  but  things  may  be  mysterious  in  the  events  of 
human  life,  without  the  express  intention  of  an  in- 
dividual to  render  them  so.  The  speeches  of  an 
assassin  and  conspirator  will  be  dark :  any  intricate 
aif  air  which  involves  the  characters  and  conduct  of 
men  may  be  mysterious."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

If  Dark  is  used  largely  in  composition  with  the 
names  of  colors,  to  express  the  deepness  of  shade  of 
the  color :  as  dark-blue',  dark-brown,  dark-gray,  dark- 
red,  &c.  Obvious  compounds  are;  Dark-browed, 
dark-colored,  dark-haired,  dark-skinned. 

dark  ages,  s.  pi.  An  epithet  frequently  applied 
to  tho  middle  ages,  when  exaggerated  views  were 
entertained  as  to  tho  amount  of  ignorance  then  ex- 
isting. Hallam  makes  it  to  span  a  little  more  than 
1,000  years,  commencing  with  the  invasion  of  France 
by  Clovis,  A.  D.  486,  to  the  invasion  of  Naples  by 
Charles  VIII.  in  1495. 

dark-box,  s.    A  closed   chamber   in    which  an 
electric  light  is  placed,  in  order  that  experiments 
may  be  deprived  of  all  light  except  the  beams  issu- 
ing at  the  lens.    (Knight.) 
dark-chamber,  s.    [CAMEEA  OBSCUEA.] 
dark-eyed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  dark  or  black  eyes. 
*2.  Fig.:  Dark. 

"...    dark-eyed  night." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  1. 
dark-fringed,  «.    Having  dark  lashes. 
"  Slow  the  (lark-fringed  eyelids  fall, 
Curtaining  each  azure  ball." 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ii.  27. 

dark-glancing,  « .    Having  dark  eyes. 

"  With  Spain's  dark-glancing  daughters." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  69. 

dark-glasses,  s.  pi.  Shades  fitted  to  optical  re- 
flecting-instruments  to  intercept  the  sun's  rays. 

dark-horse,  s.  [DARK,  A.  II.  9.]  Also  used  of 
any  competitor  in  a  contest  of  any  kind,  about 
whoso  abilities  or  prowess  nothing  is  certainly 
known  ;  a  possible,  unannounced  candidate  for  any 
political  nomination  or  office. 

'dark-house,  s.  A  place  of  confinement  for 
lunatics,  a  mad-house. 

"  Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and,  I  tail  you,  deserves  as 
well  a  dark-house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do." — Shakesp.- 
Ai  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

*dark-land,  s.  An  allegorical  expression  for  the 
country  of  ignorance.  (Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress.) 

dark-lantern,  «.  A  lantern  having  a  circular 
shade,  which  may  be  used  to  close  the  aperture  and 
hide  the  light. 

dark-lines,  s.  pi.    [SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS.! 

dark-minded,  a.  Having  a  traitorous  or  de- 
praved mind. 

dark-red  silver. 

Min.:  The  same  as  PTRARGITE  (q.  v.). 


darkening 


dark-rolling,  i.    Rolling  darkly. 

"  Path  of  the  Dane  to  fame  and  might. 

l*<irk-r<illin'j  wave!" 

Longfellow:  Translation;  King  Christian. 

dark-slide,  s. 

Photiiiiruphy  :  The  holder  forthe  sensitized  plate. 
[PLATE-HOLDEB.) 

dark-SOUled,  o.    Having  a  depraved  spirit, 
dark-veiled,  a.    Closely  or  darkly  veiled ;  hid- 
den, concealed. 

"  Dark-veil'd  Cotytto!"— Milton:  Comus,  129. 
dark- well,  s.    A  coll  elevated  beneath  a  trans- 
parent object  in  a  microscope,  to  form  an  opaque 
background  when  the  said  object  is  to  bo  viewed  as 
illuminated  by  light  from  above. 

dark- working,  a.  Working  or  acting  secretly ; 
not  openly. 

"  Dark-icorking  sorcerers,  that  change  the  mind." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

'dark,  *darke,  *derke,  'derken,  *dirk,  r.  t.  &  i. 
[A.  S.  dearctoji.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit,:  To  make  dark,  to  darken. 

"  The  nightes  chaunce 
Hath  derked  all  the  brighte  sonne." 

Goiter,  iii.  307. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  obscure,  to  hide. 

"  Our  feith  was  tUrknl." 

Lydyate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  138. 

2.  To  disfigure.        • 

"  This  so  darks 
In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iv    (Introd.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  dark, 

"  The  wind  aros,  the  wether  darketh."— Goicer,  iii.  296. 

2.  To  hide,  to  lie  hid. 

"  Al  that  day  in  that  den  they  darked." 

William  ofPalerne,  2,851. 

*darke  -long,  adv.    [DARKLING.) 

"Such  as  for  pouertie  be  not  able  to  go  to  that  charges 
are  in  the  night  darkening,  without  all  pompe  and  cere- 
monies buried  in  a  dunghill."— Hacklual:  I'oyaaes,  vol. 
ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  86. 

dark  -en,  *durken,  *dyrkyn,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Eng. 
dark;  -en. J 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  lie  hid,  to  conceal  one's  self,  to  hide. 
"  AJle  dyrkyna  the  dere  in  the  dym  scoghes." 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  v. 

2.  To  become  dark  or  darker. 
"  As  one  who,  walking  in  the  twilight  gloom, 
Hears  round  about  him  voices  as  it  darkens." 

Longfellow:  Dedication 

B.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  dark  or  darker ;  to  deprive  of  light. 

"  But  in  those  days,  after  that  tribulation,  the  sun  shall 
be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light."— 
Mark  xiii.  24. 

2.  To  cover  so  as  to  make  dark,  to  obscure. 

"  They  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  so  that  the 
land  was  darkened."— Exod.  x.  15. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  obscure,  to  cloud,  to  make  dark  or  obscure. 
"Who  is  this  that  darkenelh  counsel  by  words  without 

knowledge?"— Jotxnviii.  2. 

2.  To  perplex,  to  cloud,  to  dim. 

"Such  was  his  wisdom,  that  his  confidence  did  seldom 
darken  his  foresight,  especially  in  things  near  hand."— 
Bacon. 

3.  To  foul,  to  sully,  to  disgrace. 

"  Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song, 
Darkening  thy  power  to  lend  base  subjects  light?1 

Shakeap.:  Sonnets,  100. 

4.  To  make  gloomy  or  cheerless. 

"What  cloud  soeuer  hath  darkened  my  present  lot." — 
Speed:  The  Romans,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi.,  §  15. 
dark  -ened.pa.  par.  or  a.    [DARKEN,  r.] 
dark  -en-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  darken;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  darkens.    (Lit.  if: fig.) 

".     .     .     it  is  a  perniciousevil,  the  darkener  of  man's 
life,    the     disturber   of   h.is    reason,  and    common  con- 
founder  of  truth." — B.  Jonson:  Discoveries. 
dark  -en-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a,  &  «.    [DARKEN,  t>.] 
A.   &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  dark  or  darker. 

2.  The  act  of  making  dark  or  darker. 
*3.  The  twilight,  the  evening. 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or,  '  wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    ca  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


darkful 

*dark  -ful,  *derk-ful,  a.  [A.  S.  deorcfull.}  Full 
•^f  darkness. 

"  Yif  thyu  eighe  be  weyward,  ul  thi  body  shnl  be  derk- 
Jui:'—\\'vclifft>:  Matt.  vi.  22. 

*dark  -nood,  *deorkhede,  *derknede,    *durc- 

liede,  s.     [Ent?.  dark,  and  hood.]    Darkness. 

"  Al  o  tide  of  tlie  diii  we  were  in  durchetle." — St.  Bran- 
dan,  \>.  2. 

*dark  -Ing,  *deorcunge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S. 
deorcun(j.\  IDAEK,  r.J 

A.  <fc  B.  ..4s  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  dark ; 
darkening. 

dark  ~Ish,  a.  [Eng.  dark,  •ish.']  Rather  dark, 
dusky. 

"  Then  the  priest  Hhall  look  ;  and,  behold,  if  the  bright 
spots  in  the  skin  of  their  flesh  be  darkish  white,  .  .  ." 
*—Levit.  liii.  39. 

*dark  -le,  v.  i.  [A  freq.  or  incept,  form  from 
dark  (q.  v.).]  To  grow  dark. 

"...  his  honest  brows  dnrkliny  as  he  looked  toward 
me." — Thackeray:  \ewcoines,  ch.  Ixvi. 

*dark  -ling,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  dark,  and  adv.  suff. 
-KnpJ 

A.  As  adj.;  Dark,  gloomy. 

"  And  down  the  darkling  precipice 
Are  daah'd  into  the  deep  abyss.'1 

Moore;  Fire  Worshipers. 

B.  Ait  adv.:  In  the  dark. 

"  So  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling." — 
-SJtakesp..-  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

dark  -Hns,  adv.    [DAKKLING.]    In  the  dark. 

"  An*  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then, 
An'  darktins  graipit  for  the  banks." 

Burns:  Halloween. 

dark  -ly,  *darckelye,  *derkliche,  adv.  [A.  S. 
•  deorclice;  Eng.  dark;  -/j/.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  dark  manner ;  without  light. 

2.  Fig.:   Obscurely,  dimly,  vaguely,  uncertainly, 
imperfectly. 

"  Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly!— I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,    .    .    ." 

Byron.-  Childe  Harold,  Hi.  1. 

dark  -ness,  *darkenesse,  *darknes,  *derknes, 
*derkness,  *derkenesse,  *dirknesse,  s.  [Eng. 
dark;  -ness.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  dark  or  without 
light;  obscurity,  gloominess.     (Opposed  to  bright- 
ness.) 

"And  when  the  siith  hour  was  come,'  there  was  dark- 
ness over  the  whole  land  until  the  ninth  hour."—  Mark 
xv.  33. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  opaque.     (Op- 
posed to  transparency.) 

3.  The  state  of  being  of  a  dark  color.    (Opposed 
to  fairness.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  state  of  being  obscure,  secret,  mysterious, 
or  not  easily  explained  or  understood ;  obscurity. 

2.  A  state  of  ignorance,  or  of  moral  or  intellectual 
blindness. 

"Though  left  in  utter  darkness  as  to  what  concerned 
"his  interests,  he  had  the  sure  guidance  of  his  principles." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivii. 

*3.  Blindness ;  deprivation  of  sight. 

"  Ende  I  wol,  as  Edippe,  in  derkenesse 
My  eoruful  lyf." 

Chaucer:  Trofl.  and  Cres.,  iv.  271. 
*4.  Privacy,  secrecy. 

"What  I  tell  you  in  darkness  that  speak  ye  in  light." — 
-Jtfatt.x.  27. 

5.  Wickedness. 

"The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths." 

Stiakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

6.  The  empire  or  power  of  Satan  or  the  devil ;  hell. 

"  Now  let  the  powers  of  darkness  boast 

That  I  am  foiled,  and  thou  art  grieved!" 

Coioper:  Olney  Hymns,  xl. 

*7.  Death. 

"  I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

*8.  Ill  will,  bad  blood. 

"  Ther  is  som  darknes  hapned  "twist  the  two  Favorites." 
— Howel:  Lett.,  p.  122. 

tdark-sftme,  *darkesum,  s.  [Eng.  dark,  and 
.suff.  -some  (q.  v.).l 

1.  Lit.:  Dark,  gloomy,  shaded. 

"Their  darksome  boughs  on  either  side.*' 

Wordsworth :   White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

2.  Fig.:  Dark,  gloomy,  cheerless. 

"  The  darksome  hours     .     .     ."—Carlyle. 

dark -y",  s.    [Eng.  dark;  -y.] 

1.  A  common  name  for  a  negro.     (Colloquial.) 

2.  A  bull's-eye;  a  policeman's  lantern. 
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dar-llng,  *derling,  "derlyng,  *derlynge, 
*derrlinng,  *durling,  s .  &  u.  |  A.  S.  dimin.  de6r- 
ling,  from  de<5r=dear.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  is  dearly  beloved;  a  favorite,  a 
pet. 

"Dauid,  Godes  ovrunefteorling." — Ancren  Ritale. 
"  Come,  and  see  my  ship,  my  darlhuj'" 

Lfinyfelluw:  Musician's  Tale. 

*2.  Fig.  (Script.) :  The  life. 

"  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  sword;  my  darling  (Hebrew 
yehidathi)  from  the  power  of  the  dog." — Psalms  xxii.  20. 

1[  The  parallelism  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  shows 
that  darling  here  means  life. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Dearly  beloved ;  regarded  with  great 
kindness  and  tenderness ;  favorite. 

"  Great  ^Esyetes  was  the  hero's  sire  ; 
His  spouse,  Hippodume,  divinely  fair, 
Anchises'  eldest  hope  and  darling  care." 

Pope:  Hunter's  Iliad,  xiii.  538-40. 

*dar'-lIAg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  darling;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  greatly  beloved ;  dearness, 
great  affection.  (Browning:  Aristoph.  Apol.,  p. 
39.) 

dar-llng-tp  -nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Darling- 
ton, an  American  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  pitcher-plants,  belonging  to  the 
order  Sarraceniacese  (Sarraceniads).  The  Darling- 
tonia  californica  grows  in  the  northern  part  of  Cal- 
ifornia, chiefly  in  the  district  around  Mount  Shasta. 
It  is  found  in  boggy  places,  on  the  slopes  of  mount- 
ains. It  entraps  insects,  which  are  attracted  to  the 
curious  pitcher  or  hood  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tubular  leaves;  and,  once  inside,  are  prevented  by 
the  fine  hairs  which  point  downward  from  again 
returning.  Sometimes  the  leaf  stems  at  their  base 
are  filled  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches  with  in- 
sect remains.  The  larva  of  a  small  moth,  Xanthop- 
terasemicrocea,  preys  on  the  plant,  and  that  of  a 
dipterous  insect,  Sarcophaga  sarracenice,  feeds  on 
the  dead  insects  which  it  incloses.  (Horticultural 
Records,  No.  15,  June,  1877,  p.  81.) 

darnO),*dern(l),i;.  t.  &  i.  [Wei.  darnio  =  to 
piece,  darn=a  piece;  O.  Fr.  darne=slice,  apiece. 
(Skeat.n 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  mend  or  patch  a  hole  or  rent  by  imitat- 
ing the  texture  of  the  original  material  with  cot- 
ton, wool,  yarn,  &c. 

"Will  she  thy  linen  wash,  or  hosen  darnt " — day, 

2.  Fig.:  To  patch  up. 

"To  darn  up  the  rents  of  schism."— Afiiton. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  mend  or  patch  by  darning. 
*darn  (2) ,  *dern  (2) ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [DAKN,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hide,  to  conceal. 

2.  To  cause  to  hide ;  to  drive  into  concealment. 

"  ,  .  .  till  he  kill  or  derne,  in  putting  the  fox  in  the 
earth,  and  then  hooke  him  out,  or  starve  him." — Monro: 
Bxped.,  P.  ii.  122. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  hide. 

"  Their  courage  quailed  and  they  began  to  dern." 

Hudson:  Judith,  p.  81. 

darn,  s.  [DARN,  v.~\  A  hole,  rent,  or  piece  mended 
by  darning. 

*darn,  *dern,  a.  [A.  S.  derne.']  [DERNE.]  Se- 
cret, hidden,  private. 

"There's not  a  dern  nook,  or  cove,  or  corri,  in  the  whole 
country  that  he's  not  acquainted  with." — Scott:  Waver- 
ley,  ch.  xviii. 

darned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DARN,  v.] 

dar-nel,  *der-nel,  *der-nell,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful; prob.  connected  with  O.  Fr.  darne  =  stupefied. 
(Skeat.n 

Bot. :  The  popu- 
lar name  forioh'- 
uni  tenulentum, 
which  some  sup- 
pose to  bo  the 
Infelix  lolium  of 
Virgil  and  the  zi- 
zania  or  tares  of 
Scripture.  It  was 
believed  by  the 
ancients  to  be 
poisonous  and 
narcotic.  It  is 
common  in  corn- 
fields. It  has 
culms  one  to  two 
feet  high,  the 
spike  being  like 
that  of  Triticum 
repens.the  Wheat- 
grass  or  Couch-grass. 

If  Red  darnel:  Lolium perenne. 
land.) 

darn'-er,  s.  [Eng.  darn;  -er.1  One  who  darns 
or  mends  by  darning. 


Darnel. 

(Britten  <ft  Hol- 


dart-ruan 

dar  -nex,  dar  -nix,  s.  [DORNICK.]  A  sort  of 
coarse  damask,  manufactured  at  lournay,  tor  car- 
pots,  &c.  (Beaumont  A-  Fletcher:  Noble  Gentle- 
man, v.  2.) 

darn'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  <t  s.    [DAKN.  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  eft  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -'Is  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  mending  holes 
or  rents  by  darning. 

"  Now  supposing  those  stockings  of  Sir  John's  endued 
with  some  degree  of  consciousness  at  every  particular 
darning,  they  would  have  been  sensible,  that  they  were 
the  same  individual  pair  of  stockings,  both  before  and 
after  the  darning,  and  this  sensation  would  have  coiitm- 
ued  in  them  through  all  the  succession  of  darnings  .'" — 
Arbnthnot  &  Pope.-  Mart.  Scrlb. 

darning-ball,  s.  An  egg-shaped  ball,  made  of 
hard  wood,  ivory,  cocoa-nut  shells,  or  glass,  and 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  hand  in  the  darn- 
ing of  stockings  ;  a  darning-last. 

darning-last,  s.  A  potato,  an  egg,  an  apple,  a 
small  gourd,  or  anything  similar,  used  to  stretch 
a  portion  of  a  stocking  while  being  darned. 

darning-needle,  s.  A  needle  of  large  size  for 
carrying  a  woolen  yarn  in  stopping  holes  in  knitted 
or  woven  fabrics. 

IT  Demi's  darning-needle :  [DEVIL.] 

dar'-nls, «.   [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hemiptera,  belonging  to  the 
family  Cercopidee.  The  animal  is  inclosed  in  a  hard 
shell  without  any  external  appearance  of  wings, 
which  lie  concealed  beneath. 

da-ro-gah,  s.  [Mahratta,&c.,d<Iro9a.]  An  over- 
seer, a  superintendent.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

da-r6o',  ».  [An  Egyptian  word  (?).]  See  the 
compound. 

daroo-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Egyptian  Sycamore,  Ficussycamorus. 

*dar-rain  ,  *dar-reyne,  *de-ralne,  *derayne, 
'dereyne,  v.  t.  [Norm.  Fr.  daraigner,  deraigner; 
Low  Lat.  deraisno,  from  derationo,  from  Lat.  de= 
from,  by,  and  ratio—a  reason,  an  account.]  [DE- 

KAIGN.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  defend  in  battle,  to  champion. 

"  That  hymself    .    .    .    in  wylde  field  wolde  fyghte 
To  derayne  Godes  ryghte." 

Richard  Caiur  de  Lion,  7,096. 

2.  To  win  or  gain  in  battle. 

"Thou  wenest  to  dereyne  hire  by  batayle." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,610. 

3.  To  set  out  in  order  of  battle,  to  range. 

"Darraign  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  III.,  ii.,2. 

4.  To  engage  in,  to  undertake  battle. 

"  Therewith  they  'gan  to  hurlen  greedily, 
Redoubted  battle  ready  to  darraine." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  20. 

II.  Old  Law :  To  clear  a  legal  account ;  to  answer 
an  accusation  ;  to  settle  a  controversy. 

*dar-reln,  a.    [O.  Fr.  darrein ;  Fr.  dernier.'] 

Old  English  Law:  The  last;  as,  darrein  present- 
ment=tho  last  presentment. 

dart  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  dart,  a  modification  of  A.  S. 
daradh,  daredh ,'  Sw.  dart ;  Icel.  darradhr ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  tart.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  javelin,  a  short  missile  weapon  thrown 
by  the  hand,  or  impelled  by  the  breath  through  a 
tube.    Dart-heads  are  usually  made  of   iron,  but 
among  savage  nations  flints,  sea-shells,  fish-bones, 
and  other  hard  substances  have  been  employed; 
and  among  some  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
this  country   and  Africa,  the  dart  was  merely  a 
sharp-pointed  stick,  the  end  of  which  was  carbon- 
ized by  fire.    The  weapon  is  always  very  simple  in 
its  construction,   and  is  usually  from  3  to  5  feet 
long. 

"  And  he  took  three  darts  in  his  hand,  .  .  ." — 2  Sam. 
xviii.  14. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  pierces  or  wounds  as  a 
dart. 

II.  Needlework :  A  term  employed  to  denote  the 
two  short  seams  made  on  each  side  of  the  front  of 
a  bodice,  whence  small  gores  have  been  cut,  making 
the  slope  requisite  to  sit  in  closely  under  the  bust. 

*dart-caster,  s.  One  who  throws  darts ;  a  light- 
armed  soldier. 

"And  anone  after,  the  Bceotians  caused  a  certaine 
nomber  of  slingers  and  dart-castr.rs  to  comme  from  Malie 
wyth  two  thousande  good  souldiars  on  fote." — Nicoll: 
Thucid.,  fol.  118. 

*dart-man,  s.    A  dart-caster. 

"Without  an  aim  the  dart-man  darts  his  spear." 

Sylvester:  The  Vocation,  804. 


bfiil,     bfiy;     p6ut,    jtfwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     §hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     »hls;     gin,     ag;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  Bhfis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


dart-snake 
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dart-snake,  s. 

ZooL :  An  epithet  given  to  snakes  of  the  genus 
Acontias,  from  their  habit  of  darting  on  their  pray 
or  enemies. 

dart,  *darte,  r.  t.  <fc  i'.    [DAKT  (1\  s.] 

A.  Transitive; 

*1.  To  pierce  with  a  dart. 

"I  riartf,  I  perce  or  etryke  thorowe  with  a  darte," — 
Palsgrai-f. 

f2.  To  throw  as  a  dart,  to  cast  hostiloly. 
*'  He  whets  his  tusks,  and  turns,  and  dareH  the  war  ; 
Th'  invaders  dart  their  jav'lins  from  afar." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  jEneid,  i.  1,004,  1,005. 

3.  To  shoot  out. 

*'  Forth  from  his  head  his  forked  tongue  he  throws, 
Darting  it  full  against  a  kitten's  nose." 

Camper:  Colubritnl. 

4,  To  emit,  to  send  forth,  to  shoot  out. 

"  Pan  came,  and  ask'd  what  magic  causM  my  smart: 
Or  what  ill  eyes  malignant  glances  dart." 

Pope:  Autumn,  80,  8L 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  start  and  rush  suddenly ;  to  run  or  move 
with  speed. 

"  He  spnrr'd  his  steed,  he  couched  his  lance, 
Anddarfedon  the  Bruce  at  once." 

Scott  t  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  15. 

*2.  To  throw  darts. 

"Now,  darting  Parthia,  art  thou  struck." 

Shakeep..-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  1. 
*[  For  the  difference  between  to  dart  and  to  shoott 
seo  SHOOT. 

dart  (2) ,  s.    [DACE.]    The  dace. 
dart  -3,15,  s.    [Fr.  cfar£re=ringworm,  tetters.] 
Veterinary:  An  ulcer  on  the  skin,  to  which  lambs 
are  subject. 

dart  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DART,  v.] 
dart'-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  dart ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  throws  darts. 

"...  what  Jupiter  was  feigned  to  be  among  the 
Gods,  a  darter  of  lightning,  .  .  ."—  Sir  W.  Jones:  To 
Lord  Althorp. 

2.  One  who  starts  and  runs  suddenly  and  quickly. 
II.  Technically; 

1.  Ornithology; 

(1)  An  order  in  Macgillivray's  classification  of 
birds,  containing  the  Kingfishers,  Bee-eaters,  and 
Jacamars,  so  called  from  their  habit  of  darting  on 

•imming  birds  belong- 


to  their  prey.    [JACfLATOREs.J 

(2)  A  genus  of  web-footed  swimming  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  Pelicanidse.  The  neck  in  all  is  exceed- 
ingly long.  Plotus  melanogaster  is  the  Snake-bird, 
so  called  from  the  serpent-like  form  of  the  neck 
and  head.  The  Darters  are  natives  of  tropical 
America  and  Africa,  and  of  Australia.  [SNAKE- 
BIRD,  PLOTUS.I 

2.  Ichtfiy. :  The  darter-fish,  Toxotes. 

"The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  67. 

darter-fish,  s.    [ARCHER-FISH.] 
dart  -era,  «.  pi.    [DARTER,  B.] 

Dart'-f5rd,  s.  [The  name  of  a  small  town  in 
Kent,  England.] 

Dartford  blue,  a.  A  British  butterfly— the  Chalk- 
hill  Blue,  Polyommatus  or  Lyccena  corydon,  found 
in  plenty  on  a  range  of  hillocks  between  Dartford 
and  Darenth  Wood,  England. 

Dartford  warbler,  s. 

Ornith. :  Sylvia  provincialis,  a  bird  found  fre- 
quently in  England  and  on  the  European  continent. 
[STL  VIA,  WARBLER.] 

dart'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DART,  v.] 
A.  &B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.;     (See  the 
Terb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  darts. 

2.  The  act  of  starting,  running,  or  moving  with 
Telocity. 

*dart  -Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  darting;  -/#.]  In 
manner  of  a  dart;  with  velocity. 

*dart  -le,  v.  i.  [A  freq.  from  dart  (q.  v.).]  To 
dart. 

"  My  star  that  dartles  the  red  and  the  blue." 

,  Browning:  My  Star. 

dart-old,  a.  [Or.  garfoa=flayed,  and  eidos— 
form,  appearance.] 

dartoid- tissue,  e. 

Anat.:  The  structure  of  the  dartos,  intermediate 
"between  muscle  and  clastic  fibrous  tissue. 


dar-tOS,  s.  [Gr.  da rfo*= flayed;  deru=to  flay.] 
A  tint.:  Thn  second  or  proper  covrrinu'of  the  -rro- 
tum,  the  other  being  the  integument.  TIio  <laru>s 
is  a  very  thin  and  abundant  layer  of  contractile 
fibrous  tissue,  between  ela.-tic  ti»uo  and  muscular 
fiber  in  property.  It  sends  in  ward  t he  Septum  scroti^ 
a  distinct  septum  dividing  into  two  cavities  for  the 
two  testes.  It  is  continuous  round  the  base  of  the 
scrotum  with  the  common  superficial  fascia  of  the 
perineum  aiid  abdomen. 

dar-tre,  s.  [Fr.]  Herpes,  a  term  used  occa- 
sionally by  French  writers  to  denote  almost  any 
disease  of  theskiii.  [DARTARS.] 

dar-troiis,  a.  [Eng.  dartr(e) ;  -ous.]  Oforper- 
taining  to  dartre ;  herpetic. 

Dar-wIn'-I-an,  a.  &«.  [From  the  proper  name 
Darwin,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -tun.]  [DARWINISM.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining   or    relating  to    Charles 
Darwin  or  his  biological  views. 

"The  set-cm!  reason  is  a  somewhat  Darwinian  one. 
There  seems  to  exist  amon^  words,  even  as  among  living 
beings,  a  struggl®  f°r  existence,  terminating  in  the  '  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.'  " — Beanies:  Com  p.  Gram.  Aryan  Lang, 
of  India,  vol.  i.  (1872.)  Intrvd.,  p.  72. 

B.  As    subst.:    A    follower   of   Charles   Darwin. 
[DARWINISM.] 

Dar-win  -Ic-al,  a.  [From  (Charles)  Darwin, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -tcai.J  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
Charles  Darwin  or  his  views. 

Dar-wln  -Ic-al-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  Darwinical;  -ty.] 
Of  reasoning:  After  the  manner  of  Charles  Dar- 
win. 

Bar  -win-Ism,  s.  [Named  after  Charles  Darwin, 
M.  A.t  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Erasmus 
Darwin,  author  of  the  Botanic  Garden*  published  in 
1781 ;  the  Zoonomia,  or  Laws  of  Organic  Life,  given 
to  the  world  in  1796;  and  t\i&  Phytologia^  or  Philos- 
ophy of  Agriculture  and  Gardening^  sent  forth  in 
1800.  The  son  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  was  an  emi- 
nent physician  practicing  at  Shrewsbury,  England, 
in  which  town  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  was  born,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1809.  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury.  Edin- 
burgh, and  Cambridge.  He  first  became  known 
through  going  (without  salary)  as  naturalist  with 
the  Beagle  surveying  ship  of  war,  which,  between 
December,  1831,  and  December,  1836,  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe.  In  1839  he  married  his  cousin, 
Miss  Emma  Wedgwood,  and  had  ultimately  a  family 
of  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  Between  1842  and 
1846  he  published  three  important  works,  one  of 
which  —  that  on  Coral-reefs  —  revolutionized  the 
views  till  then  held  on  the  formation  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  On  November  24, 1859,  he  gave  to 
the  world  the  first  edition  of  his  immortal  work  on 
the  Origin  of  Species;  on  January  7, 1860,  the  sec- 
ond appeared.  The  one  we  quote,  printed  in  1882, 
is  stated  to  be  the  sixth  edition,  with  additions  and 
corrections  to  1872.  The  work  has  been  translated 
into  mostj  if  not  all,  civilized  languages.  In  1871 
Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  Descent  of  Man,  extended  the 
views  advanced  in  the  Origin  of  Species  to  the 
human  race.  His  last  great  work,  one  announcing 
great  discoveries  in  connection  with  the  earthworm, 
was  called  The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould. 
W  hen  the  Origin  of  Species  and  the  Descent  of 'Man 
were  sent  forth,  many  replies  were  published  by 
religious  men  who  deemed  hia  views  completely 
antagonistic  to  Revelation ;  but  when  he  died,  on 
April  19, 1882,  his  merits  were  acknowledged  on  all 
sides.  Admirers  considered  him  the  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton of  biology,  while  even  those  who  could  not 
assent  to  his  views  believed  that  Westminster 
Abbey  was  his  fitting  resting-place,  and  in  a  circular 
appealing  for  contributions^  a  memorial  in  his 
honor  two  of  the  most  prominent  names  are  those 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York.] 

Biol.,  Hist.,  &c. :  The  views,  especially  regarding 
the  origin  of  species  and  the  descent  of  man,  ex- 
pressed in  detail  and  advocated  with  much  earnest- 
ness, but  with  perfect  scientific  candor,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Darwin.  [Etym.] 

Just  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Darwin's  first 
great  work  on  the  subject,  the  vast  majority  of 
naturalists  believed  that  each  species,  whether  of 
animals  or  of  plants,  was  a  separate  creation.  It 
was  known  that  it  might  run  into  "varieties," 
might  be  improved  by  cultivation,  or  might  help  to 
originate  a  " hybrid"  between  it  and  another 
species,  in  which  case  the  hybrid  was  sterile,  but  it 
was  deemed  quite  a  canon  of  natural  science  that 
it  could  undergo  no  farther  change.  Mr.  Darwin 
followed  a  small  but  distinguished  school  of  nat- 
uralists in  setting  wholly  aside  this  canon,  and 
accepting  instead  of  it  the  transmutation  of 
species.  [TRANSMUTATION.!  Mr.  Darwin's  views 
as  to  how  species  originated,  arrived  at  independ- 
ently about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  and  foreshadowed  by  Aristotle,  Matthews, 
and  others,  may  bo  embodied  in  the  following  postu- 
lates or  propositions : 


]  i, 1 11. Ti  i .-  <n  tj   ljuiit?    n iin.tr ^    a.iiu    niu    */**%»*•*•«•  «™~*™  _"-- 

the  life  of  each  tend  to  increase  the  original  varia- 
tion. It  is  tho  same  with  animals  and  plants.  >  ari- 
ationiH  ?o  great  under  domestication  that  it  has 
excited  universal  notice.  Witness  the  case  of  tamo 
pigeons,  dogs,  cats,  or  cattle.  Similar  chanffM  tr<> 
ou  at  a  slower  rate  in  nature  among  wild  animals 
and  plants. 

(2)  Animals  and  plants,  when  not  checked  m  their 
increase,  tend  to  multiply  at  a  geometrical  ratio. 
Malthuslong  ago  pointed  out  that  this  is  the  case 
with  man,  and  it  is  the  same  with  inferior  animals 
and  plants.  Each  species  would  singly  fill  the  earth 
were  it  not  checked  by  others. 

(3)  Hence  there    is    a  continuous    struggle   for 
existence  among  all  organized  beings  in  tho  world, 
individuals  of  each  species  battling  against  those 
of  all  other  species,  and  yet  more  severely  against 
those  of  their  own. 

(4)  Speaking  broadly,  those  best  adapted  for  the 
struggle  will  be  the  victors  in  it,  while  those  less 
adapted  to  it  will  be  defeated  and   die.    This  is 
called  by  Mr.  Darwin,  Natural  Selection. 

(5)  As  the  offspring  of  any  animal  or  plant  tends 
to  be  in  most  respects  like  its  parent,  and  as  the 
less  improved  forms  are  likely  to  bo  vanquished  and 
perish,  each  race  will  ultimately  be  continued  by 
the  individuals  in  it  more  highly  organized  than  the 
rest.    Sexual  preferences  will  produce  a  selection 
tending  in  the  same  direction. 

(6)  The  result  will  be  an  endless   progression, 
evolving  higher  species,  genera,  families,  orders, 
classes,  if  not  even  sub-kingdoms  themselves,  the 
infinitely  varied  forms  being  each  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  by  which  it  is  surrounded.    Man  is 
believed  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  have  possibly  descended 
at  a  highly  remote  period,  from  "a  group  of  marine 
animals  resembling  thelarveeof  existing  Ascidians" 
(a  lowly  type  of  mollusks).  The  line  of  our  ancestry 
ran  next  through  the  Ganoid  fishes,  the  Amphibians, 
the  Monotremata,  the  ancient  Marsupials,  the  early 
progenitors  of  the  Placental  Mammals,  the  Lemuri- 
dee,  the  Simiadse,  the  Anthropoid  Apes,  and  a  species 
covered  with  hair,  both  sexes  having  beards,  the 
ears  pointed  and  capable  of  movement,  great  canine 
teeth  present  in  the  males,  the  body  provided  with 
a  tail,  the  foot  prehensile,  the  habits  arboreal,  the 
birthplace  some  warm  forest-clad  land. 

IF  Darwinism  was  and  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  mis- 
understood by  the  general  public.  When  first  it 
was  broached  it  was  held  as  teaching,  among  other 
views,  that — 

"  A  very  tall  pig,  with  a  very  long  nose, 
Puts  forth  a  proboscis  quite  down  to  his  toes, 
And  then  by  the  name  of  an  elephant  goes." 
Here  the  transformation  is  in  the  lifetime  of  one 
animal.  Mr.  Darwin's  transformations  demand  for 
their  accomplishment  vastly  extended  geological 
ages,  and  at  the  end  of  them  the  pig  does  not  become 
the  elephant.  He  held  that  at  a  remote  point _of  by- 
gone geological  time  an  animal,  which  was  neither  a 
pig  nor  an  elephant,  but  had  tho  characteristics  com- 
mon to  both,  existed.  It  gave  rise  to  more  specialized 
forms;  the  same  process  took  place  with  them  till 
the  pig  came  at  last  from  an  ancestor  not  so  special- 
ized as  itself,  and  the  elephant  from  another.  _  It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  harmonize  Darwinism 
with  tho  views  regarding  creation  entertained  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  people;  with  Theism  it 
has  not  necessarily  any  controversy.  With  regard 
to  the  origin  of  life  Mr.  Darwin  believes  that  it 
may  have  "  been  originally  breathed  by  the  Creator 
into  a  few  forms  or  into  one."  Thus  not  merely  a 
God,  but  a  Creator,  is  recognized. 

dar  -win-He,  s.  [Named  after  Charles  Darwin. 1 
[DARWINISM.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  WHITNETITE  (q.  v.). 

das  9!!  -11-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dascillu*,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.l 

Entom . :  A  family  of  Pentamerous  Beetles.  Chief 
genera,  Dascillus,  Cyphon,  und  Helodes. 

das  cil  IUB,  s.  [Greek  daskillos=tho  name  of  a 
fish.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  tho  typical  one  of  the 
family  Dascillidep. 

dash,  *dasche,  *dassclie,  *dasse,  r.  t.&i.  [Icel. 
daska—to  strike  ;  Sw.  daska;  Dan.  daske=to  slap.J 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1,  To  strike  violently,  to  shatter. 

"  Daschte  and  adreynte  fourty  shippes  there." 

Hub.  of  Gloucester,  p.  61. 

IT  Generally  with  the  adverb,  phrase,  7V>  piece*, , 
in  pieces. 

"A  brave  vessel    .    .    .    dash'd  all  to  pieces." 

Shakeap..-  Tempe*t,i.2. 

2.  To  strike,  to  smite,  to  knock.    (Generally  with 
the  adverb  out.) 

"  Troilus  had  his  brains  dashed  out  .  .  ." — Shatcesp.r 
As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    h5r,    th£re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wdrk,     vh6.     son;     mtite,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


dash 

3.  To  strike  violently,  to  cause  to  come  sharply 
into  collision  with  anything. 

"...  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a 
stone." — Mutt.  iv.  6. 

4.  To  knock  or  throw  away  sharply. 

"  And  dash'd  away  the  tear  he  scorn' d." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  20. 

5.  To  throw  violently. 

"  Dashing  water  on  them  may  prove  the  best  remedy." 
— 31ortiiii<-i-. 

6.  To  bespatter,  to  besprinkle. 

7.  To  agitate  or  throw  up  violently,  to  cause  to 
rise. 

"  At  once  the  brushing  oars  and  brazen  prow 
Dash  up  the  sandy  waves,  and  ope  the  depths  below." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  Xneid,  v.  188,  189. 
II.  Figuratively : 
*1.  To  bespatter,  to  disturb. 

"  .     .    .    this  tempest, 

Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on't." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 
2.  To  place  or  put  hastily  or  carelessly. 
*3.  To  mingle,  mix,  or  adulterate  with  some  in- 
ferior admixture. 

"  Several  revealed  truths  are  dashed  and  adulterated 
with  a  mixture  of  fables  and  human  inventions." — Specta- 
tor, No.  680. 

4.  To  flood,  to  fill  with  water. 

"Fountains  and  cypresses  peculiarly  become  buildings, 
and  no  man  can  have  been  at  Borne,  and  seen  the  vast 
basins  of  marble  dashed  with  perpetual  cascades  in  the 
area  of  St.  Peter's,  without  retaining  an  idea  of  taste  and 
splendor." — Walpole:  On  Modern  Gardening. 

5.  To  compose  or  sketch  in  haste  or  carelessly ;  to 
throw  off,  to  dash  off. 

"  Never  was  dash'd  out,  at  one  lucky  hit, 
A  fool  so  just  a  copy  of  a  wit." 

Pope:  Duneiad,  ii.  47,  48. 
*6.  To  obliterate,  to  cross  out,  to  blot  out. 
"To  dash  over  this  with  a  line  will  deface  the  whole 
copy  extremely,  and  to  a  degree  that,  I  fear,  may  dis- 
please you." — Pope. 

*7.  To  confound,  to  abash,  to  shame,  to  confuse. 

"  After  they  had  sufficiently  blasted  him  in  his  personal 
capacity,  they  found  it  an  easy  work  to  dash,  and  over- 
throw him  in  his  political." — South. 

t8.  To  destroy,  to  ruin. 
"  Tome  stronger  pow'r  eludes  our  sickly  will; 

Dashes  our  rising  hope  with  certain  ill." — Prior, 
*9.  To  overspread  or  suffuse,  as  in  confusion. 
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2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  admixture,  mingling,  or  infusion  of  any 
other  substance  or  quality. 

"  There  is  nothing  which  one  regards  so  much  with  an 
eye  of  mirth  and  pity,  as  innocence,  when  it  has  in  it  a 
dash  of  folly."— .4rt<(/si. «. 

(2)  A  small  quantity  of  any  substance  mixed  with 
another. 

*(3)  A  stain,  a  disgrace,  a  blot. 


dasycladus 

II.  Figuratifi  ///  : 

1.  Of  persons:  Daring,  spirited,  prompt  in  under- 
taking any  work  of  danger  or  difficulty;  smart, 
brilliant. 


"  The  nymph,  when  nothing  could  Narcissus  move, 
Still  dash'd  with  blushes  for  her  slighted  love." 

Addtson. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

I.  To  rush  violently  or  excitedly. 

"The  drawbridge  falls — they  hurry  out — 

Clatters  each  plank  and  swinging  chain, 
As,  dashing  o'er,  the  jovial  rout 
Urge  the  shy  steed,  and  slack  the  rein." 

Scott:  C'adyow  Castle. 
Z.  To  be  thrown  up  violently. 

"  If  the  vessel  be  suddenly  stopped  in  its  motion,  the 
liquor  continues  its  motion,  and  dashes  over  the  sides  of 
th''  vessel. "—Cheyne. 

3.  To  fall  or  fly  in  flashes. 

"  The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast." 

Mrs.  Hemans:  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

II.  Fig.:  To  compose  or  execute  anything  with 
rapidity  and  apparent  carelessness. 

"  With  just  bold  strokes,  he  dashes  here  and  there, 
Showing  great  mastery  with  little  care." 

Rochester:  An  Allusion  to  Horace. 
IT  To  dash  off : 

1.  Trans. :  To  compose  or  execute  with  rapidity 
and   apparent   carelessness;     to   form   or    sketch 
hastily ;  to  do  anything  with  a  dash. 

2.  Jntrans. :  To  rush  away  violently  or  excitedly, 
dash,  s.  &  adv.    [DASH,  «.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  collision  or  violent  striking  together  of  two 
bodies. 

"  By  the  touch  ethereal  rous'd, 
The  dash  of  clouds,  or  irritating  war 
Of  fighting  winds,  while  all  is  calm  below, 
They  furious  spring." 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,113-16. 

(2)  A  rapid  movement,  a  stroke ;  a  sudden  attack, 
rush,  or  onset. 

"  Horses  that  can  make  a  rapid  dash  .  .  ."—Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  viii. 


"  Now  (had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former  life  in  me) 
would  preferment  drop  on  my  head." — Shakesp. :  Winter's 
Tale,  v.  2. 

(4)  Capacity  and  readiness  for  dashing  actions ; 
spirit,  daring,  activity,  or  promptness. 

"  .  .  .  lately  she  has  evinced  all  the  brilliancy  and 
dash  that  characterized  her  victory  of  a  twelvemonth 
back." — iMndon  Daily  Telegraph. 

(5)  A  flourish,  a  show  off,  bluster. 

(6)  A  sudden  chock  or  blow ;  frustration,  disap- 
pointment. 

(7)  A  short  stroke. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Printing  anil  writing:  A  short  line  (— )  occur- 
ring in  a  sentence  to  mark  a  significant  pause  of 
more  moment  than  that  indicated  by  a  comma. 
Also  used  to  indicate  a  consecutive  series ;  as,  John 
xiv.  1-8.    Also  used  as  a  "ditto"  mark.    The  em- 
dash  is  the  length  of  the  "em"  of  its  fount;  the 
en-dash  one-half  the  former.    The  double-dash  has 
the  length  of  two  em's.    [EM.] 

"Strange!  how  the  frequent  interjected  dash 
Quickens  a  market  and  helps  off  the  trash." 

Cowper:  Charity,  621,  522. 

2.  Vehicle:  Formerly  splash-board.    A    board  or 
fonder  erected  on  the  forepart  of  the  bed,  and  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  driver.    A  dash-board  (q.  v.). 
(Knight.) 

3.  Music : 

(1)  A  lino  drawn  through  a  figure  in  thorough- 
bass, showing  that  the  interval  must  be  raised  one 
semitone. 

(2)  A  line  drawn  through  the  duple  time-sign, 
implying  a  division  either  of  measurement  or  of 
pace. 

(3)  A  short  stroke  (' )  placed  above  note  or  chords, 
directing  that  they  are  to  be  played  staccato. 

(4)  In  narpsichord  music,  a  dash  passing  between 
two  bars,  called  a  slur  or  coule.    (Stainer  <£  Bar- 
rett.) 

If  (1)  At  a  dash:  At  one  movement,  at  once. 

"And  whan  he  perceyueth  that  Scriptures  wy]  not  ayde 
hym  in  approuynge  of  hys  bablynges,  he  heapeth  me  in, 
an  whole  lialfe  leafe  at  a  dash,  out  of  Saynt  Augustyne." 
— Bale:  Apology,  fol.  37. 

(2)  At  first  dash:  From  the  first,  at  once. 
"She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first  dash." — Shakesp.: 
Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  dashing  manner;  with  a  dash, 
dashingly. 

"  Hark,  hark,  the  waters  fall; 
And,  with  a  murmuring  wound, 
Dash,  dash,  upon  the  ground, 
To  gentle  slumbers  call."  Dryden 

dash-board,  s. 

1.  The  float  of  a  paddle-wheel. 

2.  The  splash-board  of  a  vehicle.   [DASH,  s.,  II.  2.] 
dash-pot,  8.    A  contrivance  for  easing  the  fall  of 

a  weight.  The  falling-rod  is  connected  to  the  piston, 
and  the  latter  plunges  into  the  water  contained  in 
the  cylinder. 

dash-rule,  s. 

Printing :  A  rule  between  articles  across  a  column 
or  page,  and  shorter  than  the  width  measure. 

dash-wheel,  wash-wheel,  s. 

Bleaching:  A  wheel  with  compartments  revolving 
partially  in  a  cistern,  to  wash  and  rinse  calico  in 
the  piece,  by  alternately  dipping  it  in  the  water  and 
then  dashing  it  from  side  to  side  of  the  compart- 
ments as  the  wheel  rotates. 

dashed,  *dasht,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DASH,  v.] 

dash-Sr, s.    [Eng.  dash;  -er.~\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  or  that  which  dashes,  as  the 
plunger  of  a  churn ;  the  float  of  a  paddle-wheel,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  makes  a  dash,  a  dashing  person. 
"These  young  ladies  were  dashers,    .    .    ." — Miss  Edae- 

worth:  Almeria,  p.  292. 

II.  Vehicles:  A  dash-board  (q.  v.). 
dash  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DASH,  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par, :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective  ; 

I.  Lit. :  Striking  violently  against  or  in  collision 
with  anything. 

"  Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark!" 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 


"The  ilijxfinut  fellow,  as  great  penius  usually  shows 
strong  indications  of  it  at  the  earliest  age,  begins  his 
career  of  glory  at  the  public  school,  .  .  ." — Knox.- 
Winter  Evening*,  Even.  28. 

2.  Of  things :  Brilliant,  smart,  daring. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  state  of  being  in  collision  with 
or  striking  violently  against  anything. 

"...  their  stroaks  and  daxhings  againwt  one  another, . 
.  .  ." — Cudworth:  ItitrllrctHdl  System,  p.  97. 

*dash'-Is.m,  s.  [Eng.  dash;  -i'sni.]  Dash,  courage, 
high  spirit. 

"  He  must  fight  a  duel,  before  his  claim  to  complete 
heroism,  or  dashtsm,  can  be  universally  allowed." — Knox: 
Winter  Evenings,  Even.  28. 

das-or-nls,  das-J'-or -nlB,  s.  [Gr.  dos«s=hairy ; 
ornis=a  bird.T 

Palceont.:  A  large  bird,  allied  to  the  ostrich,  but 
still  more  closely  to  the  Dinornis  (q.  v.) ;  it  is  found 
in  the  London  clay. 

dass,  a.    [Icel.  <;<•».] 

1.  That  part  of  a  hay-stack  that  is  cut  off  with  a 
hay-knife  for  immediate  use. 

2.  What  remains  of  corn  when  a  quantity  in  th& 
sheaf  is  lefyn  the  barn,  after  part  has  been  removed.. 
In  the  same  manner  the  .hay  left  in  the  stack,  when 
part  is  cut  off,  receives  this  designation. 

3.  A  small  landing-place. 

t  "  They  soon  reached  a  little  dass  in  the  middle  of  the 
linn,  or  what  an  Englishman  would  call  a  small  landing- 
place."—  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  61. 

das'-tard,  *das -tarde,  s.  &  a.  [Icel.  dcestr= 
exhausted,  breathless;  O.  Dut.  dasaert,  daasaardt 
=a  fool.] 

A.  As  subst.:   A  coward,    a    poltroon,    a   mean- 
spirited,  cowardly  fellow. 

"And  die  the  dastard  first,  who  dreads  to  die." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  427. 

B.  As  adj. :  Cowardly,  mean-spirited. 

"Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

•das'-tard,  v.  t.  [DASTARD,  8.]  To  terrify,  to- 
intimidate,  to  make  cowardly,  to  dispirit,  to  das- 
tardize. 

"I'm  weary  of  this  flesh  which  holds  us  here, 
And  dastards  manly  soul  with  hope  and  fear." 

Dryden:  Conquest  of  Mexico,  ii.  2. 
*das'-tard-I$e,   s.    [Eng.  dastard;   -ice.]    Cow- 
ardliness, dastardliness. 

"I  was  upbraided  with  ingratitude,  dastardiae,  .  .  ." 
—Richardson:  Cl.  Harlovte,  vi.  49. 

*das'-tard-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  dastard;  -ize.]  To> 
make  cowardly,  to  terrify,  to  frighten,  to  dispirit. 

"...    would  blunt  my  sword  in  battle. 
And  dastardize  my  courage." 

Dryden .-  Don  Sebastian,  ii.  2. 

*das'-tar-dlzed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DASTARDIZE.] 

*das-tard-i  -zlftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DASTARD- 
IZE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  eg  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  terrifying,  dispiriting,  or 
making  cowardly. 

das  -tard-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dastardly;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dastardly;  cowardli- 
ness. 

das'-tard-l?,  a.  [Eng.  dastard;  -ly.]  Cowardly, 
mean. 

"  .  .  .  opposed  the  dastardly  proposition  with  great 
ardor." — Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*das  -tard-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dastard;  -ness.]  Cow- 
ardliness, dastardliuess. 

*das'-tar-d^,  *das  -tar-die,  s.  [Eng.  dastard; 
-y.']  Dastardliness,  cowardliness. 

das  -jf-a,  s.    [Gr.  dos!/s=thick,  hairy.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Florideous  Algie,  consisting  of 
tufted,  filamentous  seaweeds,  of  a  red,  brown,  or 
purple  color.  Four  species  are  British. 

das-y'-an'-thos,  8.  [Gr.  dass/s=thick,  hairy,  and 
anthos=a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Ericaceae.  They  are  natives  of  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope. 

das-y'-cla  -dg-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dasyclad(us\ 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.'j 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Algals  arranged  by  Kotzing  under 
his  sub-order  Cceloblasteee.  [DABYCLADUs.] 

das-Sr-cla'-dfis,  s.  [Gr.  dasys  =  shaggy,  and 
kla<ios=a.  young  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of  Kiltz- 
ing's  tribe  Dasycladeoe. 


boll,    b6?;     pout,    Jdwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Senophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -glon  =  zhfin.     -tlous,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


dasygastreae 

das-?-gas  -tre-je,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  dasys  =  shaggy, 
and  gastfr,  gastros=  belly,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
^ulT.  -ecc.] 

Entom.:  A  little  group  of  bees  instituted  by('u- 
"Tier,  in  which  the  abdomen  of  the  female  is  gener- 
-ally  furnished  with  a  silky  brush.  It  ranks  under 
tho  Apides  is  distinguished  from  the  Andreenides, 
-and  includes  the  genera  Megachile,  Osmia,  &c. 

das-^in  -et-er,  s.  [Gr.  dcwys=thick,  dense,  and 
-metroii—  a  measure.] 

Nat.  Phil.  :  An  instrument  for  weighing  gases.  It 
consists  of  a  thin  glass  globe,  which  is  weighed  in 
the  gas  and  then  in  an  atmosphere  of  known  den- 
sity. 

das-f-or  -nis,  «.  [Gr.  dossw=thick,  dense,  and 
•«rnu=a  bird.] 

1.  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  tho  Me- 
rulidte,  or  Thrush   family.    They    are   natives   of 
South  Australia. 

2.  Faineant.:  [DASORNis.] 

das-f  -pel'-tl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  do*M=thick  ;  pelte 
=a  shield,  and  Lat.  fern.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -id(R.] 

ZoOl.  :  A  family  of  serpents,  of  which  Dasypeltis 
is  the  type. 

das-f-pel  -Us,  s.  [Gr.  do»j«=thick;  pelte=& 
-shield.] 

ZoOl.:   A  genus  of  serpents,  destitute  of  teeth. 


das-yTD  -od-a,  s.  [Gr.  dasjfl>=thick,  hairy,  and 
.pous,  genit.  podns=&  foot.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Bees  belonging  to  the  family 
-Anthophila. 

das  Jp-od-1-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dasypus,  and 
Lat.  fom.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl.  :  A  small  family  of  edentate  mammals  m- 

•  eluding  the  armadillos.    They  resemble  the  anteat- 

•  ersin  the  form  of  their  head  and  jaws,  but  they 
have  wider  mouths,  and  the  jaws  are  furnished  with 
numerous  molar  teeth.    The  species  occur  in  South 
^America. 

2.  Palceont.  :  Dasypodidte  occur  in  the  late  Plio- 
cene and  Post-pliocene.  The  family  was  represented 
in  Pliocene  and  Post-pliocene  times  in  South  Amer- 
ica  by  the   gigantic   Glyptpdon,  Schistopleurum, 

•Chlainydotherium,  <fec.,  while  tho  genuine  genus 
.I>asypus  also  appears. 

das-f-proc'-ta,  s.  [Gr.  dosj(8=thick,  dense,  and 
2)rukto8=thQ  anus,  the  tail.] 

ZoOl.  :  A  genus  of  mammals,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Dasyproctidse  (q.  v.),  or  in  some  classifica- 
tions, a  gonus  of  Cavidse.  It  contains  the  Agoutis. 

[AGOUTI.] 

das-jf-proc  -tl-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dasyproct 
^tw).  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.  :  A  family  of  mammals,  order  Rodentia.  It 
is  generally  included  under  the  Cavidse  (q.  v.). 

IDASYPBOCTA.] 

das  -f-pus,  s.  [Gr.  dosi/8=thick,  hairy,  andpous 
=a  foot.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  Tho  Armadillo  (q.  T.). 

2.  Palceont.:  [DASYPODID.E.] 
das-y's  -te§,  s.    [Gr.  =  hairiness.] 

1.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Coleoptera  belonging  to  the 
family  Cleridee. 

2.  Physiol.:  Hairiness;  an  unusual  or  extraordi- 
nary growth  of  hair  on  any  part  not  usually  covered 
hy  it. 

das-jMire,  das-y'-Ur  -us,  s.  [Greek  dasys  = 
•thick,  hairy,  and  oura=&  tail.] 

1.  ZoOl.  :    The  Brush-tailed  Opossums,  a  genus  of 
marsupial  animals,  sub-order  Sarcophaga.    They 
-arc  natives  of  Australia.   The  name  is  derived  from 

the  tails  being  hairy,  in  which  they  differ  from  the 
-opossums  of  America. 

2.  Palozont.  :   A  closely  allied  form  existed  pre- 
"Tiously  in  Australia. 

dis-jMir-r-nte,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  do«yiir(«s),and 
iat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina?.] 

ZoOl.  :  A  sub-family  of  Marsupials,  of  which  the 
genus  Dasyurus  is  the  type.  [DASYUBCS.] 

da  ta,  s.  [Lat.  nent.  pi.  of  da*us=granted,  pa. 
par.  of  do=to  give,  to  grant.]  [DATUM.]  Certain 
facts  or  positions  granted  from  which  other  facts  or 
positions  may  bo  deduced. 

"...  the  moat  important  experimental  data  relat- 
ing to  each  subject  are  concisely  presented  on  one  uni- 
form scale."—  Everett:  The  C.  O.  S.  System  of  Units  (1875). 
Preface. 

da  tar  -!->,  «.  [Low  Lat.,  from  the  formula  at 
the  end  of  tho  Bulls,  datum  J?omce=given  (sealed) 
at  Rome.]  The  Papal  Chancery  at  Rome,  from 
which  all  Bulls  are  issued. 

da  -tar-jf,  s.    [DATARIA.] 

1.  An  officer  of  tho  Papal  Chancery,  who  affixes 
the  datum  Romce  to  al  I  Bulls. 

2.  The  office  or  employment  of  a  datary. 

"  Pius  V.  sent  a  greater  aid  to  Charles  IX.  and  for 
riches,  besides  the  temporal  dominions,  he  hath  in  all  the 
•  countries  before  named  the  datary  or  dispatching  of 
Bulls."—  Howell,  bk-  i.,  §  1,  let.  38. 


[O.  Fr.  date:  Fr.  datte;  Dan. 
;  Ger.  dattel ;  Prov.  datil,  dactil ; 
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*3.  A  chronologer ;  ono  skilled  in  dates. 

"  I  am  not  datary  enough  to  understand  this."— Fuller: 
Ch.  Hist.,  III.  iv.  8. 

date  (1),  s.  [Lat.  dafa,  pi.  of  datum  =  somethiii« 
given,  neut.  of  dahw=given,  pa.  par.  of  do=to  Rive. 
From  the  formula  datum  (.Romce,  «fcc.)  appended  to 
letters,  deeds,  &c.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  formula  appended  to  a  letter,  deed.  &c.»  to 
denote  the  year,  month,  and  day  when  such  letter 
or  deed  was  signed  or  executed. 

"  My  father's  promise  ties  me  not  to  time; 
And  bonds  without  s  date,  they  any,  are  void." 

Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  Hi.  8. 

2.  The  point  of  time  at  which  anything  happened, 
or  is  appointed  to  happen. 

"...    his  days  and  times  are  past, 
And  my  reliances  on  hi»  fructed  dates 
Have  emit  my  credit." — Shakesp.:  Timon,  ii.  1. 

*3.  Duration,  continuance;  time  generally. 
"  Could  the  declining  of  this  fate,  O  friend, 
Our  date  to  immortality  extend  ?" 

Denham:  Sarpedon's  Speech  to  Glaucus. 

4.  The  period  of  time  during  which  any  person  or 
thing  is  in  existence. 
*5.  An  end  or  conclusion. 

"  What  time  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  its  date: 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  fate." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  171,  172. 

II.  Law :  A  deed  may  be  good,  although  it  men- 
tions no  date,  or  has  a  false  date,  or  even  if  it  has 
an  impossible  date,  as  the  30th  of  February*  pro- 
vided the  real  day  of  its  being  dated  or  given,  that 
is  delivered,  can  be  proved.  (Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xii.) 

^1  For  the  difference  between  date  and  time,  see 
TIME. 

*date-broke,  a.  Not  met  or  provided  for  on  the 
appointed  day. 

"  How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  encounter*  d 
With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds  ?" 

Shakesp.;  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

date  (2),  s.  &  a. 

daddel  ;Dut.  dadel , , , , 

Sp.  datil;  Port.datite;  Ital.  dattero,  all  from  Lat. 
dactylus=a  date;  Gr.  daktylos  —  a  finger,  from  the 
shape  of  tho  fruit.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the  fruit 
of  the  palm  belonging  to  the  genus  Phoenix,  and 
particularly  the  species  Phcenix  dactylifera ;  also 
that  of  the  tree  itself.  For  its  botanical  characters 
see  PHOSNIX.  It  is  the  palm-tree  of  Scripture  and 
of  classic  writers.  It  still  flourishes  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  and  the  adjacent  regions; 
and  is  of  im- 
mense import- 
ance to  their  in- 
habitants. The 
fruit  is  matle  into 
a  conserve  with 
sugar.  The 
stones,  w  hen 
ground,  are  eaten 
by  camels ,  or 
may  be  formed 
into  ornaments. 
The  leaves  are 
made  into 
couches,  baskets, 
bags,  &c. ;  the 
fibers  into  ropes ; 
the  trunk  split 
into  spars  for 
fences,  the  frame-  Date-palm  and  Fruit, 

work  of   houses, 

&c.,  and  the  juice  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
arrack.  An  analogous  species,  JP.  sylvestris,  is  the 
most  common  palm  in  the  interior  of  India ;  from 
its  juice  a  drinlc  called  by  the  natives  toddy  is  made. 
There  are  other  species. 

B,  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  date,  resembling 
the  date.    [A.] 

date-COffee,  s.  A  kind  of  coffee  prepared  by 
roasting  and  grinding  the  fruit  of  the  date-palm. 
It  was  first  made  under  Henley's  [English]  patent 
in  1880. 

date-palm,  s.    The  tree  described  under  A. 

date-plum,  s. 

1.  The  fruit  of  Diospyros  lotus. 

2.  The  same  as  DIOSPYROS  {q.  v.). 
date-season,  s.    The  time  of  yearwhenthe  dates 

are  ripe. 

"  And  still,  when  the  merry  date-season  is  burning, 
And  calls  to  the  palm-groves  the  young  and  the  old." 
Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

date-shell,  s.    [LITHODOMUS.] 
date-sugar,  s.     Sugar  manufactured  from  the 
fruit  of  the  date-palm. 


datiscin 

date,  v.t.  &i.    [DATE  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  affix  a  date  to,  to  write  down  tho  point  of 
time  at  which  a  letter  is  written  or  a  deed,  &c.,  ex& 
cuted. 

2.  To  fix  or  note  the  time  of  anything. 
*3.  To  give  rise  to,  to  originate. 

"  From  the  blessings  they  bestow, 

Our  times  are  tiated  and  our  eras  move: 
They  govern  and  enlighten  all  below, 
As  tho  a  dost  all  above." 

Prior.-  Hymn  to  the  Sun. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  reckon,  to  count.  , 

"  "Tin  all  one,  in  respect  of  eternal  duration  yet  behind, 
whether  we  begin  the  world  so  many  millions  of  ages  ago, 
or  ftafe  from  the  late  cera  of  about  six  thousand  years.'  — 
Bentley, 

2.  To  begin,  to  exist,  to  have  an  origin. 

3.  To  write  under  a  certain  date ;  as,  he  dates  from 
Rome. 

4.  To  bear  a  date,  to  be  dated. 

da  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DATE,  v.] 
tdate  -less,  a.    [Eng.  date,  and  less.'] 

1.  Not  having  a  date ;  undated. 

2.  Having  no  fixed  period  or  limit ;  unlimited,  in- 
definite in  time  or  duration. 

"  The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile." 

tih'ikt-sp.:  Kichard  II.t  i.  3. 

3.  Going  so  far  back  as  to  be  beyond  date. 

"  From  /!<ih-l>.<.<  usage  which  our  peasants  hold 
Of  giving  welcome  to  the  first  of  May 
By  dances  round  its  trunk." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

da  -t5r,  s,    [Eng.  dat(e)  ;•  -er.] 
1.  One  who  affixes  a  date  to  a  document. 
*2.  A  datary. 

"The  dataire  is  more  particularly  the  dater  or  dispatcher 
of  the  pope's  bulls." — Cotgrave. 

dath  -6l-lte,  s.    [DATOLITE.] 
da  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  s.    [DATE,  r.] 
A.   &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :   The  act  of  affixing  or  assigning  a 
date  to  a  letter  or  other  document. 

da-tls  -ca,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  ono  of  the 
small  order  Datiscaceee  (q.  v.).    Datisca  cannabina 
is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  it  is  used  in  Can- 
dia,  Italy,  and  elsewhere  as  a  substitute  for  Peru- 
vian bark,  in  fevers  as  well  as  in  gastric  and  scrofu- 
lous diseases.   It,  moreover,  furnishes  a  yellow  dye. 

2.  Comm. :    The   leaves   of    Datisca   cannabina, 
Bastard  Heinp,  contain  a  yellow  dyo  which  is  pre- 
pared by  precipitating  the  aqueous  decoction  with 
plumbic  acetate,  decomposing  the  precipitate  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate.     Da- 
tisca yellow  is  a  brown  translucent  mass  insoluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  soluble  in  water.     It  is  used  to  dye 
silk.    A  concentrated  decoction  of  the  plant,  mixed 
with  a  little  potash,  can  be  used  as  a  yellow  ink. 

dat-Is-ca'~9S-8B,s.pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  demise  (a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecc.] 

Bot.:  Datiscads.  An  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
alliance  Cucnrbitales.  The  species  are  either 
branched  herbs  or  trees  of  some  size.  Leaves 
alternate,  without  stipules.  Flowers  in  axillary 
racemos  or  panicles;  calyx  of  the  male  flower 
divided  into  three  to  four  pieces,  those  of  the  female 
ones  adherent,  three  to  four-toothed,.  Stamens, 
three  to  seven;  ovary,  one  to  three-celled,  with 
three  to  four  parietal  placenta*;  seeds  many. 
Fruit  capsular,  one-cellod.  Lindley  enumerated 
three  genera,  and  estimated  the  known  species  at 
four.  They  are  scattered  <>\  er  North  America,  Asia, 
and  tho  southeast  of  Europe. 

da  tls  -cads,  s,  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  datisc(a),  and  pi. 
suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Datiscaceae. 

da-tls -90-88,  s.  pi.    [DATISCACKJE,] 

dat-Is~9et  -In,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  datisca,  t  connect- 
ive, and  Eng.  suff.  -in  (C7*em.).] 

Chem.:  CisHmOg.  Obtained  by  boiling  datiscin 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Datiscotin  is  deposited 
in  colorless,  tasteless  needles,  which  are  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  picric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in 
aqueous  alkalies,  and  re  precipitated  by  acids. 

dfc-tls'-gln,  dat-Is  -$Ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dot- 
isc(a),  and  Eng.  suff.  -in,  -ine  (Chem.)  (a.  v.).} 

Chem.:  C2iH22Pi2-  A  glucoside  closely  allied  to 
salicin.  Obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Datisca  can- 
nabina;  also  from  the  roots  by  treating  the  alco- 
holic extract  with  water  to  precipitate  resin,  and 
evaporating  tho  filtrate ;  this  is  redissolved  in  alco- 
hol, and  the  resin  precipitated  with  water  till  the 
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alcoholic  solution  yields  colorless  silky  noodles  of 
d;ttisriii  :  these  are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  ISO'. 
Boiled  witli  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  datis- 
cetin  and  sugar. 

dat  -Is-I,  «.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 
Logic:  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of  syllo- 
gisms in  the  third  figure.     It  differs  only  from  da- 
rapt  i  ( q.  v.)  in  having  the  Minor  premise  Particular 
(I)  instead  of  a  Universal  Affirmative  (A). 

da  -live,  a.  &  «.  [Let.  dativus=giviag,  from 
ilittiut.  pa.  par.  of  do=to  give ;  Fr.  datif.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Gram.:  The  epithet  applied  to  that  case  of  a 
noun  which  follows  a  verb  or  other  word  expressive 
of  giving,  handing,  or  passing  over. 

2.  Lam: 

(1)  That  may  be  given  away  or  parted  with  at 
pleasure. 

(2)  Removable  at  pleasure ;  holding  an  office  dur- 
ing pleasure. 

(3)  Applied  to  executors  who  are  appointed   as 
such  by  a  court,  as  distinguished  from  such  as  are 
appointed  by  a  testator  in  his  will. 

"We  haif  given  our  full  power  tooursaids  Commissaries 
of  Edinburgh,  to  give  dative*,  and  constitute  sik  persons 
as  they,  be  the  aviss  of  our  Lords  of  the  said  Sessioun,  or 
ane  certain  nowmer  of  them  as  sail  be  appointit  to  that 
effect  (sail  judge  proper  to  be.i  executors-datives  to  the 
Kuids  and  geir  of  the  persons  deceisBand." — Act  Seat.,  July 
!i,  1564. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Scots  Law :   A  power  legally  granted  to  one  to 
act  as  executor  of  a  latter  will,  when  it  is  not  con- 
firmed by  the  proper  heirs  of  the  testator.    He  to 
whom  this  power  is  granted  is  called  the  executor- 
dative. 

2.  Gram. :  That  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  which 
usually  follows  verbs  or  other  words  expressive  of 
giving,  handing,  or  passing  over. 

dat  -nl-a,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  sub- 
family Helotinee  and  family  Percidse,  or  Perches. 
The  body  is  broad ;  the  head  and  muzzle  are  con- 
tracted, and  rather  pointed ;  the  dorsal  and  anal 
spines  remarkably  large,  and  head  scaly. 

dat  -&l-ite,  dath  -&1  Ite,  s.  [Gr.  dateomai=to 
divide,  and  Eng.  suff.  -Kfe=Gr.  Krhos=a  stone.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral,  of  colors  varying 
from  white  to  olive-green.  It  is  of  a  vitreous  luster, 
and  translucent.  Specific  gravity,  2'8-3;  hardness, 
5-5'5.  It  is  found  in  various  localities  in  North 
America,  Scotland,  Sweden,  &c.  Composition : 
Silica,  36-08-38-51;  boric  acid,  19-34-22'40;  lime, 
34-68-35-67 ;  water,  4-60-or'63. 

da  -turn. «.  [Neut.  sing,  of  datus,  pa.  par.  of  do= 
to  give.]  [DATA,  DATE  (I),  s.'] 

I.  Ord.   Lang.:    Any    point   or   position    given, 
granted,  or  admitted. 

"  All  the  rules,  relating  to  purches,  perpetually  refer  to 
this  settled  law  of  inheritance,  as  a  datum  or  first  prin- 
ciple."— Blackstone. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math.:  A  quantity,  condition,  or  other  mathe- 
matical premise  given  or  supposed  to  be  known, 
from  which  other  unknown  quantities,  &c.,  are  or 
may  be  discovered. 

2.  Geom.:  [HYPOTHESIS.] 

3.  Civil  Engin. :  [DATUM-LINE.] 
datum-line,  s. 

Engin. :  The  horizontal  line  of  a  section  from 
which  all  heights  and  depths  are  calculated. 

da-tiir'-a,  s.  [Arab.  tatorah=the  plant-genus 
described  below.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Solanaceee,  tribe  Daturea?.  The 
calyx  and  corolla  are  infundibulate,  the  latter  much 
the  larger  of  the  two,  both  five-lobed ;  capsule  four- 
celled.  Datura  stramonium  is  tho  Thorn  Apple, 
better  known  in  this  country  as  the  Jamestown 
Weed,  the  name  arismgfrom  a  poisoning  among  tho 
Virginian  settlors  by  its  use.  It  is  found  on  dung- 
hills, in  waste  places,  Ac.  When  taken  internally  it 
is  a  powerful  narcotic ;  medically  it  is  used  in 
mania,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  ticdoloureux,  &c. 
When  smoked  it  palliates  the  symptoms  in  asthma. 
D.  tatula  and  metel  are  similarly  used.  The  seeds 
of  these  two  latter  species  are  said  to  have  been 
used  to  produce  the  frenzied  ravings  of  the  priests 
in  the  Delphic  and  some  other  temples.  The  Peru- 
vians use  for  the  same  purpose  D.  sanguined,  manu- 
facturing from  it  also  an  intoxicating  beverage. 

da-tiir-I -na,  da-tur  -1-9.,  da -tur-ine,  da - 
tur-In,  s.  [Eng.  datur(a),  and  suff.  -ina,  -ine 
(Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Cheni. :  A  mixture  of  two  alkaloids,  atropine 
and  hyoscyamine.  both  of  which,  when  heated, 
yield  tropic  acid  CoHinOa,  and  tropine,  C8H1SN"-O. 
Pure  atropine,  CiTHggNOa,  molts  at  107° ;  strongly 
heated  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  picric  acid.  Datur- 
ine  is  very  poisonous,  and  is  obtained  from  Datura 
stramonium  and  Atropa  belladonna. 


daub,  *dauben,  *dawbyn,  r.  t.  &  ;.  [O.  Fr. 
dauber,  from  Lat.  dealbo=to  whiten,  to  plaster; 
aJ6us=white  (Skeat).] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  smear  over ;  to  plaster  or  cover  with  mud  or 
other  substance. 

"She took  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  daubed  it 
with  slime  and  with  pitch." — Exod.  ii.  8. 

2.  To  paint  coarsely. 

"  If  a  picture  is  daubed  with  many  bright  and  glaring 
colors,  .  .  ." — H'utts. 

*3.  To  make  dirty,  to  stain. 

"He's  honest,  though  dattb'd  with  the  dust  of  the  mill." 

Cunningham:  The  Miller. 
*II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To    cover    over   or   disguise   with    something 
specious. 

"So  smooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  111.,  iii.  6. 

2.  To  cover  with  anything  gaudy  or  tasteless ;  to 
dress  up  ostentatiously  and  showily. 

"  Let  him  be  daub'd  with  lace,  live  high,  and  whore." 
Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  xvi. 

3.  To  flatter  grossly,  to  bedaub  with  flattery. 
"  I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  beloved 

Causeless,  and  daubed  with  undeserving  praise." 
Cowper:  Task,  v.  369,  SCO. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  smear,  to  bedaub,  to  paint  coarsely. 

"  Hasty  daubing  will  but  spoil  the  picture,  and  make  it 
so  unnatural  as  must  want   false  light  to  set   it   "it." 
Otway. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  flatter  grossly,  to  bedaub  witli  flattery. 

"  Let  every  one,  therefore,  attend  the  sentence  of  his 
conscience;  for,  he  may  be  sure  it  will  not  daub  nor  flatter." 
—South. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  daub  and  to 
smear,  see  SMEAR. 

daub,  s.    [DAUB,  «.] 

1.  The  act  of  smearing  or  daubing  over. 

2.  A  smear ;  the  state  of  being  daubed  over. 
"  She  duely,  once  a  month,  renews  her  face; 

Meantime,  it  lies  in  daub,  and  hid  in  grease." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  vi. 

3.  A  coarse  painting. 

"  And  soothed  into  a  dream  that  he  discerns 
The  difference  of  a  Guido  from  a  daub." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  284,285. 

daubed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DAUB,  v.] 
daub  -er,  s.    [Eng.  daub;  -er.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  daubs. 

"I  am  a  younger  brother,  basely  borne,  of  mean  parent- 
age, a  durt  dauber's  sonne,  am  I  therefore  to  be  blamed?" 
— Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  320. 

2.  A  coarse,  poor  painter. 

"  What  they  called  his  picture,  had  been  drawn  at  length 
by  the  daubers  of  almost  all  nations,  and  still  unlike 
him." — Dryden. 

*II.  Fig. :  A  mean,  gross  flatterer. 

daub  -er-?,  *daub  -if,  s.  [Eng.  daub;  -ery,  -ry.] 

1.  Daubing. 

2.  Specious  coloring ;  false  pretense. 

"She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and 
such  daubery  as  this  is;  beyond  our  element:  we  know 
nothing.  Come  down,  you  witch,  you  hag  you;  come  down, 
I  say  !  — Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

daub  -Ing,  *daubyng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DAUB,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  smearing  over. 

(2)  That  which  is  smeared  over  anything. 
"Such  gross  and  dangerous  daubings  of  black,  red  and 

white  as  wholly  change  the  very  natural  looks." — Taylor: 
Artiflc.  Handsomeness,  p.  116. 

(3)  The  act  of  painting  coarsely. 

2.  Fig. :  Gross  and  mean  flattery.  « 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Currying:  A   mixture   of  fish-oil    and  tallow 
which  is  worked  into  leather  after  tho  latter  has 
been  shaved  by  the  knife  at  tho  currier's  beam. 
Also  called  DUBBING  (q.  v.). 

2.  Plastering : 

(1)  A  rough  coat  of  mortar  thrown  upon  a  wall, 
and  supposed  to  givo  it  tho  appearance  of  stone. 
[  ROUGH-CAST.] 

(2)  The   chinking  or   closing  of   tho    apertures 
between    tho  logs   of   a  cabin.     Tho    daubing  is 
usually  mud.    The  chimneys,  made  of  sticks,  are 
also  daubed  inside  and  out. 


•daub  -if,  8.      [DACBEBY.] 

•daub  -f,  a.  [Eng.  daub ;  -j/.]  Adhesive,  sticky, 
glutinous,  viscous. 

"  Not  in  vain  th"  industrious  kind, 
With  dauby  wax  and  tlow'rs  the  chinks  have  lin'd." 
Drydeii:   Virgil,  Georgic  iv.,  63,  64. 

dau  -$I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  daucus,  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Hot.:  A  family  of  umbelliferous  plants,  type 
Daucus  (q.  v.). 

dau  -cus,  s.    [Gr.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants.  There 
are  several  species,  one  of  which,  Daucus  carota,  is 
the  origin  of  the  Garden  Carrot.  Tho  fruit  is 
spinous,  somewhat  ovate  or  oblong.  Daucus  gum- 
mifer  furnished  what  tho  old  pharmacopoeias 
called  Sicilian  bdellium. 

daud,  v.  t   [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  thrash,  to  abuse. 
"  I'm  bizzie  too,  and  skelpin'  at  it, 
But  bitter,  daudin'  showers  hae  wat  it." 

Burns:  Third  Epistle  to  John  Lapraik. 

•daugh  (gh  silent  or  guttural) ,  s.  [A  contraction 
of  Gael.  datru/*=oxen,  and  ach=&  field. 1  An  old 
division  of  land,  capable  of  producing  48  Dolls.  It 
contained  two  plowgates,  each  of  104  acres. 

daugh  -ter  (gh  silent), "dochter,  "dohter,  *doh- 
tre,  'doghter,  *doghtre,  "doughter,  »doughtyr, 
"doubter,  s.  [A.  S.  dohter.  Cog.  with  Dut.  doch- 
ter;  Ice\.d6ltir;  Dan.  datter,  dotter;  O.  H.  Ger. 
tohter;  Ger.  tochter;  Sw.  dotter;  Goth,  dauhtar; 
Gr.  thygater.] 

I.  Literally: 

I.  The  female  child  of  a  man  and  woman. 
"Creusa,  Priames  kinges  dohter." — Layamon,  i.  10. 

*2.  A  daughter-in-law. 

*'  And  Naomi  said,  Turn  again,  my  daughters  .  .  ." — 
Ruth  i.  11. 

*3.  Any  female  descendant. 

"...  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  four  days  in  a. 
year." — Judges  ii.  40. 

4.  Used  as  a  paternal  form  of  address  by  a  con- 
fessor to  a  female  penitent. 

"My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter,  now." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

t5.  The  female  offspring  of  a  plant  or  animal. 
*II.  Fig.:  The  offspring. 

"  .    .    .    and  left  that  command 
Sole  daughter  of  his  voice." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  652,  653. 

tdaughter-cell,  s. 

Bot.  j  A  coll  proceeding  from  an  original  cell 
called  a  mother-cell.  Its  formation  is  preceded  by 
the  generation  of  fresh  nuclei  in  addition  to  the< 
nucleus  existing  in  the  mother-cell.  (Thome.) 

daughter-in-law,  s.    Tho  wife  of  a  son. 
•daughter  of  the  day,  «.   The  moon  [?]. 

"So  farre  as  doth  the  daughter  of  the.  day 
All  other  lesser  lights  in  light  excell." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  i.  26. 

*daugh  -ter-11-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  daugh- 
terly: -ness.]  Tho  conduct  or  actions  becoming  a 
daughter. 

"This  must  assuredly  be  a  considerable  accession  to-- 
the  womanishness  or  dauffhterlfnesB,  if  I  may  so  spetik,  of 
the  church  of  Rome." — More:  On  the  Seven  Churches . 
(Pref.). 

*daugh  -ter-llng  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  daughter,, 
and  dim.  suff.  -ling.]  A  little  daughter. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  this  daughter  or  daughterling  of 
mine?  " — Miss  Bronte:  Villette,  ch.  xiv. 

'daugh  -tei-lf  (gh  silent),  *daugh -ter-lle,  a. 
[Eng.  daughter;  -ly.]  Becoming  a  daughter. 

"Sir  Thomas  liked  her  naturall  and  deare  daughterlte 
affection  toward  him." — Cavendish:  Life  of  Sir  T.  More. 

tlauk,  s.    [DAWK.] 

*dauke,  s.  [Lat.  daucum,  daucus;  Gr.  daukos.], 
fDAucus.J  Tho  wild  carrot,  Daucus  carota.  (Grete: 
Herbal.)  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

*dau-kin,  «.    [DAWKIN.] 
daunc,e,  s.  &  v.    [DANCE.] 

"  Upon  this  daunce,  amonges  othere  men, 
Daunced  a  squier  before  Dorigen."    *l^_ 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,237,  1L238. 

daun'-der-Ing,  dan  -der-lng,  pr.  par.  or  a. 
[DASDEE,  v.]  Sauntering ;  roaming  idly  from  place 
to  place. 

"  .  .  .  was  gaun  daundering  about  the  wood  at  e'en 
to  see  after  the  laird's  game  .  .  ." — Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  xxi. 

•daun'-ster,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  e2aun(«e)=dance,  and 
fom.  suff.  -ster.]  A  female  dancer. 


bfiil,    btfy;     pout,    j<5wl;    cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    ejist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious.     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del.. 


daunt 
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dawn 


daunt,  *dant,   'daunte,  'daunten,  *dawnte, 
f.  t.  &  i.    [O.  FT.  climter,  dontcr ;  FT.  itomater,  from 
Lat.  diiiniti:=t(\  subdue,  to  tame,  a  freq.  form  from 
domo=to  tame.] 
A.  Tran&it'u-e: 
*1.  To  tame,  to  break  in. 

"Sum  began  to  dant  beystis."— Compl.  Scotland,  p.  145. 
2.  To   intimidate,    to    frighten,    to    subdue,    to 
deprive  of  spirit  or  courage. 
*3.  To  conquer,  to  overcome. 

"  That  which  of  hem  that  other  ilaunteth 
In  armes,  hym  she  shulde  take." 

Goicer:  Confessio  Amantis,  bk.  iv. 

*4.  To  fondle,  to  cherish. 

"  Vpon  the  knee  men  shul  daunte  you." — Wucliffe:  Is. 
Jvi.  12. 

*B.  Jntrans. :  To  be  afraid. 

•  For  the  difference  between  to  daunt  and  to  dis- 
may, see  DISMAY. 

•daunt,  s.    [DAUNT,  v.]    A  fright,  an  alarm. 

daunt  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DAUNT.] 

daunt  -er,  s.  [Eng.  daunt;  -er.]  One  who 
daunts  or  intimidates. 

daunt    ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DAUNT,  v.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt  pariicip.  adj.:  (See  the 
•verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  taming,  intimidating,  or 

•  discouraging. 

"  A  doctor  of  Jesuits,  that  is,  a  doctor  of  five  D  D's  as 
dissimulation,  deposing  of  kingdoms,  daunting  and 
deterring  of  subjects,  and  destruction." — State  Trials,  an. 
1606 ;  Henry  Garnet. 

*daunt'-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  daunting;  -ness.] 
Fear,  fright,  alarm.  (Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  4.) 

daunt  -less,  a.  [Eng.  daunt;  -less.]  Fearless, 
bold,  not  discouraged  or  timid ;  intrepid. 

daunt  -iSss-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  dauntless;  -ly.]  In 
a  dauntless,  fearless,  or  intrepid  manner. 

daunt -less-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  dauntless;  -ness.] 
'The  quality  of  being  dauntless;  fearlessness,  in- 
.trepidity. 

dau  phln,  s.  [O.  Fr.  daulphin'  Fr.  dauphin, 
from  Lat.  delphinus=a  dolphin.  The  crest  of  the 
lords  of  Dauphiny.]  The  title  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  kings  of  France  or  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne.  It  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  Hum- 
bert II.,  lord  of  Dauphiny,  in  the  ninth  century, 
having  bequeathed  his  lordship  as  an  appanage  to 
the  French  throne,  on  condition  that  the  eldest  son 
always  bore  the  title  of  Dauphin  of  Viennois. 
IDoLPHiN,  DELPHIN.] 

"Look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  dauphin  and  that  lovely  maid." 

tihakesp. :  King  John,  ii.  1. 

dau -phln-ess.  s.  [Eng.  dauphin;  -ess.]  The 
wife  of  the  Dauphin  of  France. 

"It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the 

•  queen  of  France,  then  the  duuphiness,  at  Versailles."— 
Hurke:  On  the  French  Revolution. 

daur,  v.  [DABE.]  To  dare,  to  defy,  to  brave,  to 
challenge. 

"  'I  daur  ye  to  touch  him,'  spreading  abroad  her  long 
and  muscular  fingers  garnished  with  claws  which  a  vulture 
might  have  envied." — Scott:  Wavertey,  ch.  XTT. 

dauw,  «.    [A  native  name.] 

ZoOl. :  A  species  of  South  African  Zebra,  Equtu 
burchellii. 

da-val-11-a,  s.  [Named  after  Edmund  Davall,  a 
Swiss  botanist.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  Polypodiaceee,  the  typical  and 
only  one  of  the  sub-tribe  Davallieas.  The  sori  are 
globose,  inframar- 
ginal,  the  indusium 
urn  or  cup-shaped, 
with  the  mouth 
truncated:  veins 
pinnate.  They  are 
from  southern  Asia, 
Australia,  South 
America,  &c.  Da- 
vallia  canariensis 
is  the  Hare's-foot 
Fern.  It  and  the 
other  species  are 
beautiful. 

da-val  -lI-8-»,». 
pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  da- 
vallia,  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.sufi.  -ex.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe 
O  f      Polypodiaceae,  ' 
tribe  Polypodew. 


Da-vld,  K.  [Hob.  nm-a<lmT>avin.  (See  def.)  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is,  one  who  loves  or  onewho  is 
beloved.  |  Til"  MTiind  kinu  of  Israel,  known  and 
venerated  by  Christians,  Jews  aud  Mohammedans. 

David's  harp,  s.  (  Sam.  xvi.  16-23.)  Polygonatum 
multiflurum.  (Hritttn  dc  Holland.) 

Da  -vld-Ist,  s.    [From  the  name  of  the  founder.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  One  of  a  sect  in  the  sixteenth  ceutury 
founded  by  David  George,  a  native  of  Delft,  \vh<> 
gave  out  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  denied  the  resur- 
rection, and  interdicted  marriage.  Also  called 
David-Georgian. 

da  -vld-s&n-lte,  s.  [Named  after  the  discoverer, 
Prof.  Davidson,  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Beryl,  found  at  Rubislaw.  near 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  It  is  of  a  greenish-yellow 
color. 

da-vll  -la,  s.  [Named  after  Henry  Catherine 
Davila,  a  celebrated  Italian  historian.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Dilleniaceep.  Da- 
villa  rugosa  is  astringent.  A  decoction  of  it  is  used 
in  Brazil  in  swellings  of  the  legs  and  other  parts. 
D.  elliptica,  which  is  also  astringent,  furnishes  the 
vulnerary  called  Sambaibinha. 

da-vln-a,  da  -vfne,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  H. 
Davy,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine.  -yne  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Nephelite  from  Vesuvius,  hav- 
ing a  feeble  luster,  and  12  to  14  per  cent  of  carbonate 
of  li 

[Probably  a  corruption  of  Fr.  darner 
. 

Nautical  : 

1.  A  beam  projecting  from  a  ship's  bow,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  tackle  whereby  the  anchor-fluke 
is  lifted  with- 

out dragging 
against  the 
side  of  the 
vessel.  The 
operation  is 
nau  tically 
called  fishing 
the  anchor. 

2.  One  of  a 
pair  of  cranes 
on    the    gun- 
wale   or     a 
shipj    from 
which  are 
suspended 
the  quarter  or 
other     boats. 
The   b  o  a  t- 


ime. 

da  -vlt,  s. 
=  pincers.] 


tackles  are 
attached  to 
rings  in  the 
bow  and  stern 


Davallia. 
1.  Part  of  a  frond.    2.  Khizome. 


Davit. 

A.  Fish  davit.    B.  Cat-head.    C.  Anchor- 
fluke, 
of    the     boat 

respectively,  and  the  fall  is  belayed  on  deck.  When 
the  boat  is  lowered  the  hooks  of  the  fall-blocks 
are  cast  oft  simultaneously,  or  great  danger  results 
when  the  ship  is  under  way.  (knight.) 

davit-fall  hook,  s.  A  hook  having  a  means  for 
instant  unclutching  or  release,  and  used  at  the  end 
of  a  davit-fall  to  engage  a  ring-bolt  at  the  stem  or 
stern  of  a  boat.  (Knight.) 

da  -Tlte,  «.    [After  Sir  H.  Davy.] 

Min.:  A  sulphate  of  alumina,  constituting  a 
variety  of  Alunogen,  if  indeed  it  is  really  distinct 
from  that  species.  It  was  found  in  a  hot  spring, 
containing  sulphuric  acid,  near  Bogota,  in  South 
America. 

Da  -Yy,  proper  name.    [DAVY-LAMP.] 

Davy  Jones,  s.  In  the  mythology  of  sailors,  the 
fiend  that  presides  over  all  the  evil  spirits  of  the 
deep.  (Smollett.) 

DaTy  Jones'  locker,  «.     The  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Gone  to  Davy  Jones'  locker :  Dead  and  cast  into 
the  sea. 

Davy-lamp,  >. 

Mining:  The  safety-lamp  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
in  which  a  wire-gauze  envelope  covers  the  flame- 
chamber  and  prevents  the  passage  of  flame  outward 
to  the  explosive  atmosphere  of  the  mine,  while  it 
allows  circulation  of  air. 

da-vyne,  s.    [DAVINA.] 

Da  -vy-um,  «.    [Named  after  SirH.  Davy.] 

Min. :  A  metal,  said  to  be  found  in  Russian  plat- 
inum ore.  Atomic  weight,  154;  specific  gravity, 
9'39.  A  hard  silver-white,  malleable  metal,  easily 
dissolved  by  aqua  regia.  HjS  gives  a  brown-black 
precipitate,  soluble  in  alkaline  sulphides.  Potas- 
sium thiocyanate  colors  its  solution  deep  red.  An 
acid  solution  of  the  chloride  gives  a  brown  precipi- 


dav  -en-port,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the  original 
maker.  J  A  Kind  of  small  writing-desk  with  drawers 
on  each  side. 


sodium  double  chlorides  of  the  other  metals  of  the 
platinum  group  are  soluble  in  water. 


daw   (1)  *dawe,   «.     [An   imitative    word.    Cog- 
nate with  (ier.  dohle  —  a  jackdaw,  a  dimin.  from  0. 
I.,  i  top.  .liilni  :  O.  H.  Ger.  tdhu  ;  M.  H.  (ier.  MAc.J 
\.  Lit.:  A  jackdaw  (q.  v.). 

".    .    .    the  clamor  of  rooks,  dairs,  and  kites." 

Cotcper:  Hope,  349. 

2.  Fig. :  An  empt3'-headed  fellow. 
*daw-cock,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  cock  jackdaw. 

2.  Fig. :  An  empty-headed  chatterer, 
"daw-dressing, .«.    The  assuming  of  a  character 

or  quality  to  which  one  is  nor  entitled;  from  the 
old  fable  of  the  jackdaw  which  dressed  itself  in 
peacock's  feathers. 

*daw-pate,  s.    A  daw,  a  simpleton. 

*daw(2i,s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  broad-bladcd, 
short,  pointless  sword. 

*daw  (D.'dawen,  *dawyn,  "daghen,  *dagyn, 
•dayyn,  *dalghen,  c.  i'.     [A.s.  dayinn;  O.  H.  (ier. 
tngfn;   Icel.   ilnyu;   Dan.    tin*/'*:    S\v.    tlagus  =  to 
dawn.]    To  dawn,  to  break.    [DAT ;  DAWK,  «.] 
"Tyll  the  day  dawed  these  damosels  daunced." 

P.  flomnan,  fol.  103,  b. 

*d&W  (2) ,  v.  t.    [ADAW.]    To  frighten,  to  terrify. 
"  Tyll  with  good  rappes, 

And  heuy  clappes 
He  datnle  hym  vp  apayne." 
Sir  T.  More:   Works;  These  Fowre  Things. 

dawd,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  large  piece, 
daw  -die,  v.  t.  &  i.    [DADDLE.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  trifle,  to  idle   about,  to  waste 
time ;  to  gossip. 

"  Come,  some  evening,  and  dawdle  over  a  dish  of  tea 
with  me." — Johnson:  Letters. 

B.  Trans.:  To  waste,  to  spend  idly. 

•daw-die,  s.  [DAWDLE,  v.]  A  dawdler,  an 
idler. 

daw-dler,  s.  [Eng.  daicdl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
dawdles  about,  an  idler. 

daw  -dy,  s.  [DOWDY.]  A  slattern,  a  slut  who 
affects  finery. 

•daw-Ing,  *dawunge,  *dawynge,  *dayyng, 
pr. par.,  a.&  s.  [DAW(1), «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Dawning,  dawn ;  break  of  day. 
•daw-Ish,    *daw'-Ishe,    a.      [English  dau;  s. ; 

'ish.]  Like  a  daw ;  foolish,  conceited,  empty- 
headed. 

"Such  dawishe  dodypols  were  the  parents  of  him  that 
was  borne  blinde  .  .  ." — Sale:  Yet  a  Course,  <rc.  (1643), 
fo).  59. 

dawk  (1),  8.  [DALK.]  A  hollow,  crack,  or  in- 
cision in  wood. 

"  Observe  if  any  hollow  or  dawks  be  in  the  length." — 
Jfoxon. 

dawk  (2),  dauk,  s.  [Hind.  ddk=a  post.]  The 
East-Indian  word  for  the  post,  carried  by  relays  of 
men  in  stages;  also  a  relay  of  horses  or  palanquin 
bearers. 

"There  Isn't  much  above  1,000  miles  to  come  by  dauk." 
— Hughes:  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xliv. 

dawk,  t'.  f.  [DAWK  (1),  s.]  To  make  a  mark,  cut, 
or  incision  in  wood. 

"...  where  a  small  irregularity  of  stuff  should 
happen,  jobb  the  edge  into  lue  stuff,  and  so  dawk  it." — 
itoxon. 

•daw  -kin,  s.     [A  dimiu.   from   daw,  s.  (q.  v.)] 
A  fool,  a  simpleton, 
dawn,  v.i.    [DAw(l),i-.] 

I.  Lit.:  To  grow  light,  to  break. 

"...  when  the  first  of  August  dawned,  .  .  .  " — 
Sfacaulay:  Hist  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  become  more  light  or  evident;  to  become 
less  obscure  or  dark  ;  to  break  in  upon. 

2.  To  begin  to  expand ;  to  give  signs  of  future 
eminence  or  luster. 

"  Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  design, 
When  life  awakes  and  dawns  at  every  line. 

Pope,  Ep.  iii.  3,  4. 

i3.  To  come  into  sight;  to  become  gradually  vis- 
ible in  increasing  daylight. 

"1  waited  underneath  the  dawning  hills." 

Tennyson:  (Enone,  46. 

dawn,  s.    [DAWN,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  first  appearance  of  light  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  the  break  of  day. 

2.  Fig.:  The  first  beginnings  or  appearances;  the 
first  rise. 

"  That  dims  the  dawn  of  being  here  below." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  v.  662. 


ftte     fat     fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     wS,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     pot, 
or.  '  wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd.     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    03  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


dawn-light 


dawn-light,  s.    Morning: light. 

"The  return  of  the  beautiful  ilmcti-lfyht." — Cox:  Aryan 
jllll/lnil.,  ii.  5. 

dawn  -Ing,  *daun-ynge,  *dawn-ynge,  pr.  par., 
a.  &  s.  [DAWK,  r.J 

A.  Aspr.par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Breaking,  becoming  more  luminous. 

"A  nobler  charge  shall  rouse  the  dawning  day." 

Pope:  Hornet's  I/itid,  viii.  662. 

2.  Fig. :  First  appearing ;  giving  the  first  signs  of 
life,  or  future  eminence. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  dawn  or  break  of  day;  the  first  appear- 
ance of  light. 

"Nor  Tees  alone,  in  datrnimj  bright, 
Shall  rush  upon  the  ravished  sight." 

*(2)  Used  as  we  now  use  day  and  moritiny. 
"  Good  dawning  to  thee  ,  friend." 

Shakes]).:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

2.  Fig.:  The  dawn  or  first  opening  or  appearance; 
the  first  promise  of  future  eminence  or  excellence. 

_"  .  .  .  from  the  very  first  dawning  of  any  notions  in 
nis  understanding,  .  .  ." — Locke. 

dawt,  v.  t.    [DOTE.]    To  fondle,  caress. 
"  An"  dawtit,  twal-pint  Hawkie's  gaen 
As  void's  the  bill." 

Burns:  Address  to  the  Dei!. 

day  (1),  *dai,  *dsel,  *dag,  «daig,  *dagh,*daghe, 
*dawe,  *daye,  *del,  *deie,  s.  [A.  S.  dees, pi- dagos; 
Dut.,Dan.  &  Sw.  dag;  Icel.  dagr;  Ger.  tag;  Goth. 
dags.} 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 

"  .    .    .    he  abode  with  him  three  days." — Judges  xix.  4. 

^T  Among  the  Jews  the  day  began  at  sunset.  Our 
practice  of  commencing  it  at  midnight  was  bor- 
rowed at  first  from  the  Romans. 

2.  The  whole  time  or  period  of  a  single  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis ;  a  period  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

"  How  many  hours  bring  about  the  dayj 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  5. 

3.  Daylight,  light. 

"  The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day." 
Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  Hi.  3. 

i.  Daytime ;  the  period  during  which  it  is  light. 

"  So  sone  so  hit  wes  day." — Old  Eng.  SSiscell.,  p.  46. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  particular  or  specified  time ;  an  age.    (In 
this  sense  frequently  used  in  the  plural.) 

"  In  the  days  of  the  Protectorate,  he  had  been  a  judge." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  The  best  time  of  life,  the  prime. 

3.  (PI.):  Life,  lifetime. 

"  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  :  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee."— Exod.  xx.  12. 

4.  An  appointed  or  fixed  time. 

"  Or  if  my  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day." — Dryden. 

5.  A  day  appointed  for  the  commemoration  of  any 
event. 

"  Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agincourt, 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Grispianns." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  Iv.  7. 

6.  A  contest,  a  battle,  an  engagement. 

"  To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain, 
And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again." 

Scott:  Marmton,  vi.  93. 
B.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  time  taken  by  the  earth  to  revolve 
once  on  its  axis.  This  varies  according  to  the 
method  adopted  in  making  the  calculation. 

1[  A  solar  day  is  the  interval  between  the  time  of 
the  sun's  coming  to  the  meridian  and  returning  to 
it  again.  Similarly  a  sidereal  day  is  the  interval 
between  the  time  of  a  star's  coming  to  the  meridian 
and  again  returning  to  it  on  the  immediately  subse- 
quent night.  A  meaneolarday  is  twenty-four  hours 
long.  A  mean  sidereal  day  is  about  23  hours,  56 
minutes,  and  4  seconds.  The  reason  of  the  difference 
is  that  the  sun  appears  to  go  slowly  to  the  east 
through  the  stars,  which  makes  them  reach  the 
meridian  in  a  shorter  time  than  he  does,  if  the  esti- 
mate be  made  by  sun-time.  An  apparent  day  is  the 
interval  which  exists  between  two  successive  tran- 
sits of  the  sun  across  the  meridian.  An  astronomical 
day  is  a  day  beginning  at  one  P.  M.  and  continuing 
to  the  next.  It  is  divided  into  24  hours,  not  into 
two  periods  of  12  hours  each. 
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2.  Scripture  Hat-ninny :  Some  harmonists,  compar- 
ing Gen.  i.  with  the  teachings  of  geology,  consider 
day  in  that  chapter  to  mean  an  Indefinitely  Ions 
period  cf  time.  Hugh  Miller,  modifying  I  hi-  view, 
and  combining  with  it  the  vision  hyi>v>t  hesN  <>f  Mr. 
.Jaiim*  Sime,  made  the  days  the  times  taken  fur  the 
successive  visions  given  to  Moses  of  the  sequence  of 
events  in  the  geological  period  of  the  earth's  his- 
tory. 

C.  Special  phrases  and  compounds: 

1.  A  dog  will  have  his  day :  [See  C.  5.] 
"  Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may. 

The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  (/•///  liari-  hit  day." 

RHakesp.:  Hamlet,  1.  1. 

2.  Day  in  bane,  Day  in  bunk : 

English  Law:  A  day  in  which  appearance  may  be 
ade  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.    Several  such 


dayfly 


day-laborer,  s.    Ono  who  works  by  the  clay. 
••  His  >h;ulowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  corn, 
That  ten  day-laborers  could  not  end." 

Milton:  U Allegro. 

day-lily,  s. 
Botany  : 

1.  Sing.:  [HEMEROCALLIS.] 

2.  PI.  (Day-lilies) :  The  HomerocaUea>,  a  tribe  of 
Llharra1. 

tday-mare.  ft.     An  incubus  experienced  in  the 
daytime,  similar  in  its  nature  and  symptoms  to  tttf* 
nightmare  (q.  v.),  hypochondria  or  indigestion, 
day-reflection,  s.    A  daydream. 

"The  day-reflection  and  the  midnight  dream." 

l'"]i<  :  ll<nn>'r's  Odyssey,  iv.  1,062. 


days  oxist  at  intervals  of  about  "a  "weekT   On  some       day-room,  s.    Aroom  in  a  prison,  asylum,  &c.,  in 
one  of  them  all  original  writs  must  be  made  return-    wlnch  the  inmates  are  kept  during  the  day. 


able.  They  are  therefore  often  called  the  returns 
of  that  term.  (Bluckstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch. 
xviii.) 

3.  Day  of  the  Lord  (literally  Jehovah),  Day  of 
God: 

(1)  Generally : 

Scrip. :  Any  day  dnringwhich  some  striking  judg- 


*day-rule,  *day-wrlt,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law :  A  rule  or  order  of  court,  allowing 

i  prisoner  of  the  King's  Bench  to  leave  the  prison 

day-school,  s. 


1.  A  school  which  the  scholars  attend  every  day, 

^Sof^^^sVncSr^v^^;  nSS5teKd™as  opposed  to  a 


ment  or  other  awe-inspiring  Divine  operation  Is    b*i'  . ,  «r    no    rn 

witnessed.    In  Joel  ii.  1  the  reference  is  to  the  de-       9    I  ' 


"  Behold,  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  and  thy  spoil 
shall  be  divided  in  the  midst  of  thee." — Zech.  xiv.  1. 


tday-shine,  s.    Daylight. 

"  Naked  in  open  day-shine." 

(2)  Specially:  Tennyson:  Gareth  and  Lunette. 

m  The  first  advent  of  Christ  (Matt.  iv.  5,  6).  day-sight,    s.      Hemeralopia,    a    defect   of  the 

(ft)  Ihe  second  advent  (2  Thess.  v.  2)  or  the  day  sight,  owing  to  which  objects  can  only  be  seen  dis- 

of  judgment.    It  is  sometimes  called  shortly  "  that  tinctly  in  the  daylight,  and  but  dimly  or  confusedly 

day     (2  Tim.  iv.  1,8).  in  the  dusk. 

(c)  The  day  or  time  when  all  things  shall  be  dis-  ,,„_  _,,„         „,, 

solved  (2  Peteriii.  10-12).  day-sky,  s.    The  appearance  of  the  sky  at  break 

4.  Day  of  Grace  :  of  day  or  at  twilight. 

(1)  Law  :  A  day  given  as  a  favor  beyond  the  time  "  Ifc  was  a  while  before  the  day-sky  —  when  I  thought  I 

when  an  appearance  in  court  or  other  legal  act  8aw  something  white."—  Perils  of  Man,  ii.  256. 

ought  in  strict  propriety  to  be  carried  out.  day-tall    a.    Hired  b    the  da.    (Sterne:  Tris- 


day-times,  adv.    Ky  day,  in  the  daytime.   (Amer- 


ught  in  strict  propriety  to  be  carried  out.  day-tall,  a.    Hired  by  the  day. 

2)  Comm.    (PL):    A.   certain    number   of    days  tram  Shandy,  Hi.  143.) 

llowed  over  and  above  the  time  specified  on  the 

face  of  a  bill  (payable  otherwise  than  on  demand).       day-times,  adv.    Ky  day,  in  the 

In  this  country  three  days  of  grace  are  allowed,  so  wan.)    (The  Lamplighter,  p.  116.) 

and'  n^^^^0^^^^^ 

legal  holiday,  in  which  cases  the  bill  becomes  due 
the  day  before.    In  Austria  and  England  three,  and 


The  old'  feeble- 


id  day-wearied  sun." 

in  RussiaYenVdays  oTgVace~are~a~flowe^;~no"oth'er  Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  4. 

countries  in  Europe  allow  them.  day-work,  day's-work,  s.    [DAY-WORK.] 

6.  Every  dog  has  his  day :  dav-wrlt   «     I~T)AV  PTTTIT  1 

(1)  Lit. :  Every  dog  has  a  period  during  which  he  '    '    L 

is  in  his  prime  and  has  a  certain  sphere.    [C.  1.]  day  (2),  s.    [DEYE.]    A  term  used  only  in  the  sub- 

(2)  Fig.:  The  phrase,  though  spoken  of  dogs,  is  Joined  compound. 


day-nettle,  s.    A  plant,  Galeopsis  tetrahit. 
day'-beam,  B.  [Eng.  day,  and  beam.']  A  beam  or 


meant  or  men,  and  signifies  that  every  person  has  a 

time  during  which  he  lives,  flourishes,  and  makes 

more  or  less  noise  in  the  world;  after  which  it  is        —     -     -.— ,. 

only  in  exceptional  cases  that  one  hears  of  him  any    ray  °*  daylight. 

more-    [C.  1.  J  "  After  the  day-beam's  withering  fire." 

6.  To  gain  the  day:  The  same  as  to  win  the  day  Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 
(q.  v.). 

7.  To  win  the  day :  To  gain  the  battle ;  to  succeed 
in  any  enterprise.    [A.  II.  6.] 

"  If,  striking  first,  you  were  to  win  the  dayt " 

Dryden. 

•day-bed,  s.   A  couch,  a  sofa. 


day  -ber-ry',  s.    [Eng.  day,  and  berry.} 
Sot. :  The  Wild  Gooseberry, 
day'-bpok,  s.    [Eng.  day,  and  book.} 
1.  Lit. :   A  book  in  which  a  merchant  enters  all 
the  transactions  of  each  day,  and  from  which  they 

— "•— p  WM*W  **u*u  a  -..,,,-,,-.,,  ,,,,,.,..  A  luivt,  loiii  unvia    &TQ  afterward  posted  in'"  *~ 
Bleeping."— Shakesp.i  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  6.  2.  Fig.:    The  "  books 

day-blindness,  s.    Nyctalopia,  a  defect  of  sight,    the  day  of  judgment, 
owing  to  which  objects  can  be  seen  distinctly  only  ' — 

in  a  faint  light  or  by  night,  and  not  in  a  strong  light 
or  in  the  daytime.    [NYCTALOPIA.] 
•day-blush,  s.    The  dawn  or  break  of  day. 
".    .    .    when  the  day-blush  bursts  from  high." 

Byron:  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  28. 
•day-daw,  «.    The  dawn. 

"...    we  may  risewith  the  day-daw." — Tennant:  Card. 
Beaton,  p.  28. 

•day-devourer,  s.    A  waster  of  time. 

"  A  day-devourer,  and  an  evening  spy!" 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  xix.  83. 

•day-distracting,   a. 
trouble  during  the  day. 

"  The  night  renews  the  day-distracting  theme."  " .      .      .      the  mere  daydreams  of  a  feeble  mind  "— 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xx.  102.         Hacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

•day-fever,  s.    The  sweating  sickness.    So  called       „„,  -Uio»^-D1    „.    , 
hours !      S          duratlon-  't  proving  fatal  in  a  few    who  is  given  to  daydreams  ;  a  dreamer. 

"  That  pestilent  day-fever  in  Britaine." — Holland:  Cam- 
den,  p.  24. 

day-flyer,  s.    Flying  by  day. 
•day-god,  s.    The  sun. 

"  Full  of  the  Day-god's  living  fire." 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

day-labor,  «.    Daywork ;  labor  done  daily. 
"  Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied?" 

Milton:  On  His  Blindness. 


Having  come  from  a  day-bed,  where  I  have  left  Olivia    are  afterward  posted  into  tnel  edgerT  &c  " 

.'r-ShakesD...  Twelfth  Hiaht.  U.  5.  •>    P,v,  -    Th_  "H™,!,,,"  which  £m'  ^  opened  at 

"  The  other  keeps  his  dreadful  day-book  open 
Till  sunset,  that  we  may  repent    .    .    ." 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  vi. 
day-break,  s.     [Eng.  day     and   break.}      The 
dawn,  the  first  appearance  of  day. 

"  As  men  for  daybreak  watch  the  Eastern  skies." 

Dryden. 

day  -coal,  s.    [Eng.  day,  and  coal.} 
Mining :  The  upper  stratum  of  coal,  so  called  by 
miners  from  its  being  nearest  the  surface  or  the 
light. 

day-dream,  s.      [Eng.   day,   and   dream.}     A 

Causing   distraction  or    reverie,  the  indulgence  of  fancies  while  awake ;  a 
castle  in  the  air. 


day'-dream-er,  s.  [Eng.  daydream;  -er.}  One 
vho  is  given  to  daydreams  ;  a  dreamer. 

•day  -dream-?,  a.  [Eng.  daydream;  -y.}  Per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of  daydreams ;  given  to 
daydreams. 

day -fltfw-er,  «.    [Eng.  day,  and , flower.} 

Hot. :  A  popular  name  for  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
Commolyna. 

day-fly,  8.    [Eng.  day,  and/y.] 

Entom. : 
the  genus 


Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  insects  belonging  to 
i  Ephemera     r" 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    5011,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Senophon,    exist.   ph  =  f 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -glon  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =-shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del! 


daylight 


day  -light  (gh  silent),  s.    [A.  S.  dcegledht.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  light  of  the  sun.  as  uppost-d  to  that 
of  tho  moon,  a  candle,  »fcc. ;  tho  light  of  day. 

"They,  by  flat/light  passing  through  the  Turks'  fleet, 
recovered  the  haven,  .  .  ." — Knolles:  History  of  the 
Turks. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Open  or  public  view ;  not  secrecy  or  privacy. 

"He  stands  in  daylight,  and  disdains  to  hide 

An  act,  to  which  by  honor  he  is  tied." — Dryden. 
Z.  The  space  left  in  a  partly-filled  glass  between 
the  liquor  and  the  brim.    (Slang.) 
*3.  The  eyes. 

fday  -iSng,  a.  [Eng.  day,  and  long.]  Lasting 
all  day.  (Tennyson.) 

day  -1?,  a.  &  adv.    [DAILTT,  a.  &  arfr.] 

*day  -maid,  *dey-maid,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  dey,  deie 
=a  dairy.]  A  dairymaid. 

day -man,  8.  [Eng.  day,  and  man.]  A  day- 
'aborer. 

day'-net,  s.  '£Eng.  day,  and  net.]  A  net  for 
catching  small  birds,  as  larks,  &c. 

*day  -peep,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  peep.]  The  dawn 
or  break  of  day.  (Milton.) 

*day§ -man,  *dayes-man,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and 
man.] 

1.  An  umpire,  an  arbitrator,  a  mediator. 
"Neither  is  there  any  daysman  betwixt  us,  that  might 

lay  his  hand  upon  us  both." — Job  ix.  33. 

2.  A  day-laborer. 

"He  is  a  good  daysman  or  laborer." — Ward:  Sermons,  p. 
106. 

fday  -spring,  «.  [Eng.  day,  and  spring.']  The 
dawn  or  break  of  day ;  daybreak. 

"So  all,  ere  day-spring,  under  conscious  night, 
Secret  they  flnish'd."— Hilton:  P.  L.,  vi.  621,  522. 

*day'-star,  s.    [Eng.  day,  and  star.] 

1.  The  morning-star. 

"  Sunk  to  a  curve,  the  daystar  lessens  still." 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

2.  The  sun. 

"  So  sinks  the  daystar  in  the  ocean  bed." 

Milton:  Lycidas,  168. 

day'-tlme,  «.  [Eng.  day,  and  time.]  The  time 
during  which  there  is  daylight ;  the  day  as  opposed 
to  nigut. 

"  And  there  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in  the 
daytime  from  the  heat,  .  .  ." — Isa.  iv.  6. 

*day  -wpm-an,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  dey,  deie=a  dairy- 
maid; Eng.  woman.]  A  dairymaid. 

"  For  this  damsel,  I  must  keep  her  at  the  park:  she  is 
allowed  for  the  day-woman. " — shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's 
Lost,  j.  2. 

day-work,  *da-werk,  s.    [Eng.  day,  and  wort.] 

1.  Work  done  by  the  day  ;  day-labor. 
"  True  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  thy  lord, 

Ere  prime  thou  host  th'  imposed  dayicork  done." 

Fairfax. 

2.  "Work  done  in  the  daytime. 

3.  The  amount  of  work  done  in  a  day. 

"...  the  fiftj  dairerk  of  hay,  price  xx  merkis,"  Ac. 
— Act.  Audit,  A.  1489,  p.  140. 

daze,  *dase,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Icel.  dasask=to  become 
weary  or  exhausted ;  Sw.   dona  =  to  lie  idle.     Cf . 
A.  S.  dwdis,  yerftcces=stupid,  foolish.]    [DozE.] 
A.  Transitive: 
fl.  To  stun,  to  stupefy. 

"  The  deire  of  his  dynt  aiutt  hym  but  litle." 

Destr.  of  Troy,  7,664. 

f2.  To  dazzle,  to  overpower  with  light. 
"  While  flashing  beaines  do  daze  his  feeble  eyen." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  9. 

*3.  To  addle,  to  spoil. 

"  But  then  she  minds  when  from  the  nest  they're  rais'd, 
They  stay  not  too  long  off,  lest  th'  eggs  be  dazed." 

Xoney  Masters  All  Things  (1698),  p.  103. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  dazed,  stunned,  or 
stupefied. 

"  I  dose  and  I  dedir  for  ferd  of  that  taylle." 

Tovmeley  Myst.,  p.  28. 

daze,  s.    [DAZE,  r.] 

Mi n. :  A  glittering  stone.    (Ogilvie.) 

*da -zSd-ly,  *da-sed-li,  adv.  [Eng.  dazed ;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  dazed,  stupid  manner. 

"When  n  man  God  dasedlt  loves,  .  .  ." — Hampole: 
Pricke  of  Conscience,  p.  289  (ed.  Morris). 

*da -zed-ness,  *da-sed-nes,  s.  [Eng.  dazeti; 
-ness.]  Foolishness,  stupidity. 

"  Agayn  the  dasednes  of  charite." 

Hampule:  PrickeofConsc.,  4,904. 
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daz  -Zle,  *daz-le,  r.  /.  &  i.  [A  freq.  form  from 
daze  (q.  v.j.J 

A.  Tranaith-e: 

1.  Lit. :  To  daze  or  overpower  the  sight  by  an  ex- 
cess of  light. 

'But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light 
Perchance  had  -Itizzh-ii  the  Warrior's  sight." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Lust  Minstrel,  ii.  21. 

2.  Fig.:  To  overpower  or  confuse  by  glitter,  splen- 
dor, or  brilliancy. 

B.  Intransitii'i  : 
I.  Literally: 

I.  To  be  so  bright  as  to  overpower  the  sipht. 

*2.  To  become  dazzled,  dimmed,  or  overpowered; 
to  lose  tho  power  of  sight. 

"  Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadfastly. 
That  her  sight  dazzliny  makes  the  wound  seem  three." 
Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,060,  1,061. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  confound  or  overpower  with  brilliancy  or 
splendor. 

"As  pleasures  in  this  vale  of  pain, 
That  dazzle  as  they  fade." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.  23. 

*2.  To  mislead,  to  deceive. 

"Thus  I  hurl 
My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spongy  air." 

Milton.-  Comus,  153,  154. 

*daz  -zle,  a.    [DAZZLE,  v.} 

1.  Lit.:  An  overpowering  or  dazzling  light. 

2.  Fig. :  Meretricious  show  or  display, 
daz  -zled,  pa.par.  or  a.    [DAZZLE.} 
*daz'-zle-ment,  s.     [Eng.    dazzle;   -ment.}     A 

dazzling;  a  dimming  or  overpowering  of  the  sight. 

"It  beat  back  the  sight  with  a  dazzlement."— Donne: 
Hist,  of  the  Septuagint  (1633),  p.  65. 

fdaz-zlSr.fi.  [Eng.  dazzl(e);  -er.}  One  who  or 
a  thing  which  dazzles  by  brilliancy  or  splendor. 

daz  -zllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DAZZLE.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:    The  act  of  overpowering  or  con- 
founding by  excess  of  light,  splendor,  or  brilliancy. 
(Lit,  <& fig.) 

daz  -zllng-l^,  *dazellngly,  *dazzelirigly,  arfr. 


[Eng.  dazzling;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  dazzling  manner ;  so  as  to  dazzle. 

2.  In  a  dazzled  or  confused  manner ;   as  though 
dazzled. 

dbk.    A  contraction  for  .drawback  (q.  v.). 

d-block,  s. 

Kaut. :  A  block  bolted  to  the  ship's  side  in  tho 
channels,  to  reeve  the  lifts  through. 

D.  D.  An  abbreviation  for  Divinitatis  Doctor— 
Doctor  of  Divinity. 

de,  pref.  [Lat.  or  Fr.]  A  prefix  largely  used  in 
English,  and  representing  generally  the  Lat.  de— 
down  from,  away  from ;  but  sometimes  representing 
the  Latin  <ii's=apart,  through  the  O.  Fr.  dea- ;  Fr. 
de-.  Sometimes  its  force  is  intensitive,  as  in  declare, 
deprave,  &c. 

dea,  s.    [DEYE.] 

dea  nettle,  s.  (1)  Various  species  of  Lamium, 
(2)  Galeopsis  versicolor,  (3)  G.  tetrahit,  (4)  Stachyn 
palustris.  All  these  are  labiate  plants.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

dea-con  (pron.  dekn),  'deakne,  "decon,  *de- 
coun,  *dekene,  *dekyn,  *diakne, «.  [A.  S.  deacon, 
diacon;  Dut.  diaken;  Sw.  <fe  Dan.  diacpnits;  Ger. 
diakonus;  Fr.  diacre;  Prov.  diacre,  diatjuej  So., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  diacono;  Lat.  diaconus,  all  from  Gr. 
diakonos=(as  subst.)  (1)  a  servant,  a  waiting-man, 
...  (2)  a  minister  of  the  church,  especially  a 
deacon,  a  deaconess;  (as  adj.)  serving,  serviceable; 
probably  from  diukO=to  cause  to  run,  to  pursue.] 

I.  Ord  Lang. :  In  tho  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiol.  <&  Ch.  Hist. : 

(1)  In  Scripture:  Omitting  the  passages  in  which 
diakonos  has  a  general  meaning,  three  portions  of 
the  New  Testament  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cers so  denominated.  In  Phil.  i.  1  they  are  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  tho  "bishops,"  and  were 
evidently  of  inferior  authority  to  them,  for  they  are 
mentioned  last.  In  1  Tim.  iii.  6-13  the  proper  qual- 
ifications requisite  for  their  office,  as  well  as  tho 
character  which  their  wives  should  possess,  are 
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in  Acts  vi.,  but  as  the  functionaries  there  elected 
are  not  specially  called  deacons  some  doubt  must 
remain  upon  tho  identification.  If  tlio  onicers- 
wliosi;  election  is  ilescribeil  in  Acts  vi.  were  deacons, 
tlien  tho  special  duty  of  that  order  of  men  was  the 
distribution  of  tho  church  alms  to  tho  poor.  A 
"  daily  ministration  "  took  place  in  tha  early  apos- 
tolic times  to  widows  who  could  not  support  them- 
selves unaided.  The  majority  of  these  could  speak 
only  Aramaic  ;  a  minority,  Jewish  by  descent  like  the 
former,  were  Grecians,  i.  e.,  spoke  Greek,  or  at  least 
their  husbands  had  done  so.  The  majority  monop- 
olized all  the  attention  of  the  alms-givers,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  minority  had  to  complain  or 
neglect.  The  apostles,  being  appealed  to,  felt  that 
it  would  interfere  with  the  success  of  their  spirit- 
ual work  if  they  became  mixed  up  with  disputes 
about  the  apportionment  of  money,  and,  express- 
ing their  unwillingness  "to  leave  the  Word  of  God 
to  serve  tables,"  they  advised  or  commanded  that 
seven  men  of  honest  report,  f.  e.,  of  honorable  repu- 
tation, full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,  should 
be  sought  and  appointed  almsmen  to  the  church. 
Their  acceptance  of  this  office  did  not  preclude 
them  from  discharging  higher  functions,  for  of  the 
seven  men  elected  one  was  Stephen,  the  first  martyr. 
(Acts  vi.  5,  8-11,  &c.) 

(2)  In  modern  churches: 

(a)  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches:  The 
junior  order  of  the  priesthood,  tho  novitiate  being- 
first  ordained  a  deacon,  and  then  after  a  time,  if 
satisfactory  conditions  have  been  fulfilled—  such  as 
progress  in  grace  and  gifts,  and  the  probation  of 
character—  elevated  to  tho  full  priesthood  or  elder- 
ship— the  latter  the  highest  order  in  the  church— 
the  Bishops  occupying  not  a  superior  ecclesiastical 
order  but  holding  a  merely  supervisory  otlice. 

(6)  In.  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  Enijlrutd:  A  dea- 
con is  <i  spiritual  officer  ranking  beneath  the  bishops 
and  priests  or  presbyters.  The  diaconate  may  be 
held  at  twenty-three  years  of  ago  [DIACONATE],  the 
priesthood  not  till  twenty-four. 

(c)  In  the  Presbyterian  Churches  :  The  orders  here 
are  teaching  elders,  or  ministers,  ruling  elders,  gen- 
erally called  simply  elders  (these  two  orders  look- 
ing over  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  congregation); 
and   deacons    (now   gradually  being  displaced  in 
many  places  by  managers),  to  attend  to  tho  more 
secular  matters. 

(d)  In   the   Congregational,  Baptist,  and   some 
other  Churches  :  Deacons  arespiritual  officers  rank- 
ing immediately  under  the  minister,  and  looking 
after  both  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  concerns 
of  the  congregations. 

*dea  -cfin-ess,  *dea-con-lsse,  s.    [Erig.  deacon; 
-ess.] 
Ecclesiastical  : 

1.  A  female  deacon  in  the  early  Christian  Church. 

2.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  sister-of-mercy 
or  those  ladies  who  live  in  community  and  follow 
the  rule  of  the  Lutheran  deaconesses. 

IF  Deaconesses  existed  in  the  first  century,  and 
were  generally  respectable  matrons  or  widows 
charged  to  look  after  the  poor  and  perform  other 
offices  of  utility  to  the  church.  (Mosheim:  Ch.Hist., 
cent,  i.,  pt,  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  10.)  Tho  office  of  deaconess- 
lapsed  in  tho  Western  Church  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  and  in  the  Greek  Church  about  tho 
twelfth.  It  has  been  recently  revived  in  this  coun- 
try, in  Germany,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  England. 

*dea'-c6n-llpod,  s.    [Eng.  deacon,  and  hood.] 

1.  The  same  as  DEACONSHIP  (q.Y.). 

2.  A  number  of  deacons  taken  collectively. 

tdea  -c6n-ry\  s.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  deacon. 

".  .  .  the  deacons  of  alt  those  churches  should  make 
up  a  common  deuconry  .  .  ."  —  Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  iv., 
pt.  iv.,  p.  188. 

dea  -con-ship,  «.  [Eng.  deacon,  and  ship.  ]  The 
office,  dignity,  or  ministry  of  a  deacon. 

".  .  .  a  common  deaconahip  .  .  ."  —  Goodwin:  Works, 
vol.  iv.,  pt.lr.,  p.  188. 

dead,  *d»d,  *ded,  *dede,  'deed,  *desede, 
•deade,  *dyad,  *dyead,  a.,  s.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  ,;«<,/,- 
Icel.  daudhr;  Goth,  duuths;  Dut.dood;  Dan.&Sw. 


tlie  church  at  Oenchrea,  and  in  commendation  of 
her  it  is  stated  that  she  harl  been  a  succorer  of 
many,  the  Apostlo  Paul  himself  boing  among  the 
number.  There  is  a  very  general  opinion  that  the 
first  institution  of  the  order  of  deacons  is  narrated 


A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Deprived  of  life;  lifeless. 

"...    he  hath  been  dead  four  days."  —  John  xi.  39. 
IT  With  of  before  the  cause  of  death. 
"  .    .    .    the  crew,  all  except  himgelf  ,  were  dead  t>f  hun- 
ger." —  Arbuthnot. 

(2)  Destitute  of  or  without  life;  inanimate. 

(3)  Temporarily   deprived   of  life   or   power   of 
action.    [DEAD-DHCXK.] 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Resembling  death;  motionless. 

"...    cast  into  a  deiul  sleep."  —  Ps.  Ixxvi.  6. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     wh8,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,     a,    m  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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*(-)  Causing  or  threatening  death;  deadly,  mor- 
tal. 

"  So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  dead,  so  grim." 

Shakesp.:  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
(3)  Without  life  or  spirit. 

"  Dead  for  two  years  before  his  death  was  he." 

lennason:  Aylmer's  field,  837. 

*(4)  Deadly  pale ;  pale  as  daath. 

"Honest  lago,  that  look'st  dead  with  grieving." 

Sliakesp..-  Othello,  ii.  3. 

(5)  Still,  motionless,  perfectly  calm . 

"  .    .    .    dead  calms  are  in  the  ocean. 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  drowsy  main." — Lee. 

(6)  Having  lost  the  power  of  procreation,  growth, 
or  vegetation ;  as,  A  dead  branch. 

"  Being  not  weak  in  faith,  he  considered  not  his  own 
body  now  dead,  .  .  ." — Rom.  iv.  19. 

t(7)  "Without  natural  force,  power,  or  efficacy  ;  as, 
A  dead  fire. 

(8)  Flat,  stale,  tasteless,  vapid ;  having  lost  the 
natural  life. 

"Pale  wyne  whyche  is  deade  and  vinewed  .  .  .  Mtu'i- 
dum  vinuni." — Hitloet. 

(9)  Destitute  of  ardor  or  warmth  j  cooled  down, 
abated. 

"...    my  love  to  her  is  dead." 

Sliakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  ii.  6. 

(10)  Dull,  frigid ;  wanting  in  animation  or  spirit. 

"How cold  and  dead  does  a  prayer  appear,  that  is  com- 
posed in  the  most  elegant  forms  of  speech,  .  .  ."— . 
Addison. 

(11)  Not  presenting  the  resemblance  of  life  or 
spirit ;  dull,  flat. 

"...  I  must  touch  the  same  features  over  again, 
and  change  the  dead  coloring  of  the  whole." — Druden. 

(12)  Dull,  heavy ;  not  sharp  or  clear. 

"  .  .  .  the  bell  seemed  to  sound  more  dead  than  it 
did  when  just  before  it  sounded  iu  the  open  air." — Boyle. 

(13)  Dull,  gloomy,  melancholy. 

".  .  .  a  view  of  the  most  gay  season  in  the  midst  of 
that  which  is  the  most  dead  and  melancholy." — Addison. 

(14)  Deep,  still,  undisturbed. 

"...    the  dead  darkness  of  the  night." — Hayvjard. 

(15)  Useless,  unprofitable,  unemployed. 

" .  .  .  he  will  take  care  not  to  let  so  glorious  aa 
attribute  lie  dead  and  useless  by  him."— Addison. 

(16)  Empty,  vacant. 

"  Naught  but  a  blank  remains,  a  dead  void  space." 

Dryden. 

(17)  Certain  or  unerring  as  death;   as,  A  dead 
shot,  a  dead  certainty.    ( Colloquial.) 

(18)  No  longer  in  use,  unspoken,  disused ;  as,  A 
dead  language. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Mech.,  Building,  <&c,: 

(1)  Lusterless  (as  of  some  kinds  of  unpolished  or 
nnburnished  metallic  surfaces).  Also  of  color  with- 


(3)  Motionless;  as,  The  dead  spindle  of  a  lathe, 
which  does  not  rotate ;  a  dead-lock  ;  the  dead-center 
of  a  crack. 

(4)  Opaque;  as,  a  dead-light  or  shutter  over  a 
cabin  window. 

(5)  Solid,  without  light  or  opening ;  as,  A  dead- 
wall,  a  dead-plate,  or  unperforated  portion  of  a 
furnace-grate ;  the  dead-wood  of  a  ship.  , 

(6)  Useless;  as.  Dead  steam — that  is,  exhausted; 
a  dead-head,  a  feeding-head  or  sullage-piece ;    a 
dead-weight;   deads  in  mining,   the  useless   sub- 
stances which  inclose  the  ore. 

(7)  Soundless;   as,  A  dead-floor,  which  absorbs 
the  sound. 

(8)t  Flat ;  as,  A  dead-smooth  file,  having  the  least 
possible  height  of  teeth.    [DEAD-LEVEL.] 

2.  Law:  Accounted  as  one  civilly  dead;  deprived 
of  all  rights  of  citizenship. 

3.  Theology: 

(1)  In  a  state  of  spiritual  death. 

"...    dead  iu  trespasses  and  sins." — Ephes.  ii.  1. 

(2)  Not  productive  of  good  works;  not  springing 
of  a  truo  and  lively  faith. 

"...  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works,  .  .  ." 
— Heb.  ix.  14. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dead 
deceased,  and  departed:  "As  an  epithet,  dead  is 
used  collectively ;  departed  is  used  [generally  J  with 

tnoun  only ;  deceased  generally  without  a  noun,  to 
enoteone  or  more  according  to  the  connection. 
There  is  a  respect  due  to  the  dead,  which  cannot  be 
violated  without  offense  to  the  living.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant reflection  to  conceive  of  departed  spirits  as  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  those  whom  they 
have  left.  All  the  marks  on  the  body  of  the 
deceased  indicated  that  he  had  met  with  his  death 
by  some  violence."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  dead  and  lifeless, 
see  LIFELESS. 
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6.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  (pi.) :  Those  who  have  died  or  are  dead ; 
the  departed. 

2.  Fig. :  Depth,  stillness ;  the  height  or  acme  of 
any  period  of  time;  as,  The  dead  of  night,  the  dead 
of  winter. 

"He  reached  the  camp-fires  at  dead  of  night,  .  .  ." — 
Xaaouteg*  Hist.  Enu.,  ch.  xvi. 

II.  Mining:  Non-metalliferous  rock  excavated 
around  a  vein  or  in  forming  drifts,  levels,  shafts, 
cross-courses,  &c.  Many  veins  are  too  narrow  for 
workingaud  the  walls  have  then  to  be  cut  into  to 
afford  space.  Such  work,  as  yielding  nothing,  is 
called  dead-work  or  tut-wprk,  and  the  proceeds  are 
deads  or  attlo,  to  be  got  rid  of  as  economically  as 
possible,  by  sending  up  to  the  surface,  or  filling  up 
the  gunnies  and  goafs  of  old  workings.  (Knight?) 

C.  As  adv. :  Completely,  quite,  entirely ;  as  in 
dead-drunk,  dead-beat,  dead-ripe,  dead-against,  &c. 

dead  account,  s. 

Bank. :  An  account  standing  in  the  name  of  a  per- 
son deceased. 

"When  the  probate  of  a  will  is  lodged  at  the  Bank,  the 
stock  specified  only  is  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
executors.  But  should  there  be  any  other  funds  in  the 
name  of  the  deceased  party,  the  word '  deceased '  is  placed 
against  his  name;  and  this  prevents  unauthorized  persons 
from  receiving  the  interest.  By  the  rules  of  the  Bank 
also  no  more  stock  can  be  added  to  that  which  is  technic- 
ally termed  a  dead  account." — Francis:  History  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

dead-alive,  dead-and-alive,  a.  Without  spirit 
or  animation ;  dull,  spiritless. 

dead-angle,  s. 

Fort.:  The  space  in  front  of  a  parapet  which  is 
out  of  view  of  the  soldiers  in  the  work,  and  which 
they  cannot  fire  upon. 

dead  arsesmart,  s.  Polygonum  Persicaria,  of 
which  Gerard  says,  "  It  doth  not  bite  as  the  other 
doth."  The  other  is  P.  Hydropiper.  (Britten  <& 
Holland.) 

dead-axle,  s.  An  axle  which  runs  but  does  not 
communicate  motion,  as  distinguished  from  a  driv- 
ing axle,  which  is  a  live  axle. 

dead-beat,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Quite  exhausted ;  unable  to  move. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  worthless,  lazy  fellow  who  sponges 
on  others.    (  U.  8.  Colloq.) 

1T  Dead-beat  escapement  : 

HOT.  :  An  escapement  also  krWKvn  .as  the  escape- 
ment of  rep9Se,  invented  by  Graham  about  1700,  and 
intended  to  isolate  the  going  works  more  completely 
from  the  pendulum.  The  seconds-hand  in  the  dead- 
beat  stands  still  after  each  drop,  whereas  in  the 
recoil  escapement  there  is  a  back-lash  to  the  train. 
The  working  surfaces  of  the  pallets  of  the  anchor 
in  this  escapement  are  curved  concentrically  with 
the  axis  of  oscillation  of  the  anchor.  When  a  pal- 
let escapes  from  one  tooth  and  allows  a  partial 
rotation  of  the  scape-wheel,  a  tooth  on  the  opposite 
side  is  arrested  by  the  other  pallet,  but  without 
giving  any  back-lash  to  the  wheel,  which  would 
cause  a  recoil  to  the  train  of  gearing.  The  term 
dead-beat  is  to  contradistinguish  it  from  the  recoil 
escapement,  in  which  the  working  faces  are  curved 
eccentrically  in  relation  to  their  axis  of  oscillation 
so  as  to  offer  a  slight  impediment  to  the  motion  of 
the  wheel.  This  impediment  causes  a  slight  recoil 
of  the  scape-wheel,  which  is  communicated  to  the 
train.  The  pallets  in  the  recoil  escapement  are 
both  check  and  impulse,  but  in  the  dead-beat  one  is 
simply  check  and  the  other  gives  a  slight  impulse 
at  the  moment  of  escaping.  The  impulse  given  to 
the  pallet  is  communicated  to  the  pendulum,  to 
overcome  the  friction  on  the  pendulum  bearing  and 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  thereby  keep  the  beats 
of  the  pendulum  isochronous.  The  cylinder  or 
horizontal  escapement  is  a  dead-beat  escapement 
for  watches,  and  was  also  invented  by  Graham. 
(Knight.) 

*dead-bed,  *ded-bed,  *dede-bed,  s.  A  death- 
bed. 

"On  his  dea-bed  he  lay." 

Chtlile  of  Kristowe. 

dead-bell,  *dede-bell, .--. 

1.  The  passing-bell. 

2.  A  ringing  in  the  ears.  So  called  from  the  super- 
stition that  it  f  orbodes  death. 

dead-born,  a.  Falling  flat 'or  spiritless;  dull, 
not  spirited  or  animated. 

'All,  all  but  truth  drops  dead-born  from  the  press." 
Pope:  Epil.  to  Sat.,  ii.  26. 

dead-broke,  s.    Entirely  out  of  cash ;  bankrupt. 

dead-caudle,  *dede-candle,  s.  A  light  seen  by 
the  superstitious,  and  believed  Dy  them  to  presage 
death. 


dead-head 

dead-center,  s. 

Mach.:  One  of  the  two  points  in  the  orbit  of  a 
crank,  in  which  it  is  in  lino  with  the  connecting- 
rod.  It  is  also  called  a  Dead-point  (q.  v.). 

dead-coloring,  s. 

Painting:  A  first  layer  of  color  forming  a  basis 
for  that  which  succeeds  it.  It  is  called  dead  becau.  <> 
it  has  no  gloss,  and  is  to  bo  hidden  by  the  finishing 
coats.  (Knight.)  [DISTEMPER.] 

*dead-deal,  *dede-deal,  s.  A  stretching-board 
for  a  dead  body. 

dead-dipping,  s.  The  process  of  giving  by  the 
action  of  an  acid  a  dead  pale  yellow  color  to 
brass.  (Weale.) 

'dead-doing,  a.  Destructive;  causing  death; 
fatal,  mortal. 

"  Make  up  some  fierce  dead-doing  man." 

Butler:  HiuUt>!.<*. 

*dead-dole,  *dede-dole,  s.  A  dole  given  away 
at  funerals. 

dead-door,  s. 

Ship-building:  A  door  fitted  in  exterior  rabbets, 
to  protect  a  cabin-window  or  cover  an  opening 
when  the  lights  are  carried  away.  (Knight.) 

dead-drunk,  a.  So  drunk  as  to  be  insensible 
and  incapable  of  action. 

dead-earth,  s.  A  fault  in  a  telegraph  linewhich 
consists  in  the  wire  being  thoroughly  grounded  or 
connected  to  the  earth. 

dead-eye,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  block  without  a  sheave,  probably  so  named 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  death's  head  or 
skull.    Such  are  those  flat,  round  blocks  fixed  in  the 
channels,  and  having  eyes  for  the  lanyards  by  which 
the  shrouds  are  set  up.    The  circumferential  groove 
for  the  shroud  is  called  the  score.    The  dead-eye  is 
also  known  as  a  ram-block. 

2.  The  crow-feet  dead-eyes   are  cylinders  with  a 
number  of  holes  for  the  lines  composing  the  crow's- 
foot.    Also  called  a  Euphroe  or  Uvrow. 

3.  The  eye-bolt  or  staple  on  the  gunwale  of  a 
canal-boat  to  which  the  towing-line  is  bent.    The 
line  is  retained  by  a  key  of  wood,  which  passes 
through  the  eye  and  is  cast  loose  by  pulling  out  or 
breaking  the  key.    (Knight.) 

dead-fall,  s. 

Machinery : 

1.  A  dumping-platform  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine. 

2.  A  trap  in  which  a  falling  gate,  board,  or  log 
drops  upon  the  game  and  kills  it.    Used  especially 
for  vermin.    (Knight.) 

dead-file,  s.  A  file  which  cuts  so  fine  and  close 
that  its  operations  are  practically  noiseless. 
[DEAD-SMOOTH  FILE.] 

dead-flat,  s.  The  midship  bend  or  frame  having 
the  greatest  breadth. 

dead-floor,  s.    [DEADENING,  C.  II.  1.] 
dead-flue,  s.    A  flue  bricked  up  at  bottom  and 
discontinued. 

dead-freight,  s. 

Comm.  Law :  The  freight  or  hire  paid  by  a  char- 
terer for  unoccupied  space  in  a  ship,  when  he  has 
not  supplied  sufhcient  cargo  to  fill  the  whole  ship. 

dead-gold,  s.  The  unbnrnished  surface  of  gold 
or  gold-leaf,  from  the  electro  bath  or  the  hands  of 
the  gilder.  Parts  of  objects  are  frequently  loft  nn- 
burnished as  a  foil  to  the  brilliant  and  lustrous 
burnished  portions.  Gilders  call  it  matt.  [GILD- 
ING.] (Knight.) 

dead-ground,  s. 

Mining :  A  body  of  non-metalliferous  rock  divid- 
ing a  vein,  which  passes  on  each  side  of  it.  The  vein 
is  said  to  take  horse,  in  allusion  to  its  straddling 
the  intervening  rock. 

dead-head,  s. 

1.  Ordnance:  An  extra  length  of  metal  cast  on 
the  muzzle  end  of  a  gun  in  order  to  contain  the 
dross  and  porous  metal  which  floats  on  the  sounder 
metal  beneath.  When  cooled  and  solid  the  dead- 
head is  cutoff. 

3.  Founding:  That  piece  on  a  casting  which  fills 
the  ingate  at  which  the  metal  entered  the  mold ;  a 
feeding-head  or  sullage-pie«o. 

3.  Lathe:  The  tail-stock  of  a  lathe  containing  the 
dead-spindle   and    back-center;  in   contradistinc- 
tion to  the  live-head  or  head-stock  at  the  other  end 
of  the  sheers,  which  contains  the  live-spindle. 

4.  Naut. :   A  block  of  wood  used  as  an  anchor- 
buoy.    (Knight,) 

5.  On#  who  haoitually  obtains  admission  to  places 
of  entertainment,  &c.,  without  payment;  one  who 
is  on  the  free  list,  a  sponger.    ( U.  8.  Slang.) 

"Poor  hopelessly-abandoned  loafers,  wearing  plainly 
the  stamp  of  deadhead  on  their  shameless  features.'  — ^1  C 
Grant:  Bush-life  in  Queensland,  1681,  ii.  236. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9011.     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     ezist.    ph  =  f. 
81  "tlan  =  Bh9'n"     •tion«     •slon  =  sb-fin;      -tion,      -s.iou  =  zhfin.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del! 


dead-hearted 

•dead-hearted,  a.  Spiritless,  dull,  lifeless,  list- 
lea. 

"There  are  dead-hearted  patients,    .    .    ."—  Bp.  nail: 

Select  Thoughts,  §  63.  . 

*dead-heartedness,  s.  Want  of  spirit  or  life, 
lifeh'ssuess,  listlessne.-:-. 

"This  meets  with  my  dead-heartedness  and  security 
"— Bp.  Hall: :  Her.  Soul,  §26. 

dead-heat,  s. 

1.  Racing :  A  race  in  which  two  or  more  of  the 
contestants  reach  the  winning-post  so  closely  to- 
gether that  the  judge  cannot  say  which  has  won. 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  or  position  of  exact  equality. 
dead-hedge,  s.    A  hedge  or  fence  made  of  dead 

wood,  that  is,  not  growing, 
dead-horse,  s.    Work  paid  for  before  it  is  exe- 

C0^°To  pull  the  dead-horse :   To  do  work  which  has 
been  paid  for  before  it  is  finished.    (Slang.) 

dead-house,  s.    A  room  or  place  in  which  dead 
bodies  are  kept ;  a  mortuary. 
dead-killing,  a.    Fatal,  mortal. 

"  Here  with  a  cockatrice1  dead-killing  eye." 

Shakesp.:  Safe  of  Lucrece,  640. 

dead-latch,  s.  A  kind  of  latch  whose  bolt  may 
be  so  locked  by  a  detent  that  it  cannot  be  opened 
from  the  inside  by  the  handle  or  from  the  outside 
by  the  latch-key.  The  detent  is  usually  capable  of 
locking  the  bolt  in  or  out,  so  that  the  device  forms  a 
latch,  a  dead-lock,  or  is  made  inoperative,  as  de- 
sired. (Knight.) 

dead-letter,  s. 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1  A  letter  which  from  some  reason  or  other,  such 
as  imperfect  or  illegible  address,  removal,  &c.,  can- 
not be  delivered  by  the  postal  officials  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Such  letters  are  after  a 
time  opened  in  the  Dead-letter  office,  and  then  (if 
practicable)  returned  to  the  senders. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  inoperative,  of  none  effect  or 
influence,  or  not  put  into  force. 

"  The  Hatti  Humayan  was  from  the  first  a  dead-letter." 
—Mr.  Forsyth,  M.  P.,  Parl.  Deb.  (London  Times. ) 

•II.  Print.:  Type  which  has  been  used  for  print- 
ing, and  is  ready  for  distribution.  Also  called  Dead- 
matter.  (Knight.) 

dead-level,  s.    A  perfect  level. 

•dead-lift,  *•  A  hopeless  chance,  the  last  ex- 
tremity. 

"  And  have  no  power  at  all,  nor  shift, 
To  help  itself  at  a  dead-lift."       Butler:  Hudibras. 

dead-light,  8. 

1  Naut.  •  A  shutter  placed  over  a  cabin  window 
in  stormy  weather,  to  defend  the  glass  against  the 
blows  of  the  waves. 

"  Th«  dead-lights  are  letting  the  spray  and  the  rain  in." 
Barham  •  Brothers  of  Btrchtngton. 

2  (PI.) :  The  name  given  by  the  peasantry  to  the 
luminous  appearance  which  is  sometimes  observed 
over  putrescent  animal  bodies,  and  which  arises 
probably  from  the  disengagement  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  gas. 

"  At  length,  it  was  suggested  to  the  old  man,  that  there 
were  always  dead  lights  hovered  over  a  corpse  by  night,  it 
the  body  was  left  exposed  to  the  air  .  .  .'— Blacku-ood's 
Magazine. 

dead-lock,  s. 

I.  Loclcsmithing :  A  lock  operated  on  one  side  by 
a  handle  and  on  the  other  by  a  key. 

2  Fig  '  A  position  or  state  of  affairs  so  compli- 
cated that  no  progress  .can  be  made  with  them,  a 
complete  standstill  being  the  result;  a  hopeless 
entanglement  or  complication ;  a  complete  obstruc- 
tion to  legislative  proceedings. 

••WASHINGTON,  Feb.  20.—  When  the  House  met  this 
morning  it  was  still  dead-locked  on  the  Bland  bill.  — 
Chicago  Journal,  Feb.  21,  1894. 

dead-man,  8. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  is  dead. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  bottle  emptied  at  a  dinner  or  carouse. 

(2)  The  branchiffi  and  other  refuse  portions  of  a 
crab  rejected  in  the  eating.    ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

II  Naut. :  The  reef  or  gasket-ends  carelessly  left 
dangling  under  the  yard  when  the  sail  is  furled,  in- 
stead of  being  tucked  in. 

™  (1)  Deadpan's  bell:  The  foxglove,  Digitalis 
purpurea. 

(2)  Dead-man's  heroics: 
Bot.:  Ajuga  reptans. 

(3)  Dead-man's  bones: 

Bot.:  A  name  given  to  several  plants,  as  the 
Orchis  mascula,  O.  Morio,  O.  maculata,  &c. 

"  Our  cold  maids  do  dead-men's  fingers  call  them." 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
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4)  Dead-man's  hand : 
u)  Botnnit : 

i)  [Dead-man's fingers.] 

ii)  Applied  to  several  ferns,  from  the  appearance 
01  the  young  fronds  before  they  begin  to  open,  re- 
sembling a  closed  fist.     (Britten  <t  Holland.) 
(\ii)  L'lini/iiirni  digitata. 

(b)  ZoOl.:  Alcuonfwm  digitatum.  It  is  called 
also  dead-man's  fingers  and  dead-man's  toes. 

(5)  Dead-mini'*  m-i'xhin:  The  spores  of  Lycoper- 
don,  and  especially  those  of  L.  Bovista.    (Britten  * 
Holland.) 

(6)  Dead-man's  part:  , 
ScotsLaw:  The  remainder  of  an  intestate  person  s 

movables,  beyond  that  which  of  right  belongs  to  his 
wife  and  children.    [DEAD'S  PAET.] 

(7)  Dead-man's  thumb : 
Bot.:  Orchis  mascula. 
(S)  Dead-man's  toe : 

Bot. :  Laminaria  digitata. 

dead-march,  8. 

Mil.:  A  march,  or  piece  of  slow  solemn  music 
played  at  a  funeral,  but  specially  at  that  of  a  sol- 
dier: as  the  "  Dead  March  "  in  "  Saul,"  played 
especially  at  military  funerals. 

dead-matter,  8. 

Print.:  [DEAD-LETTEB,  II.] 

dead-metal,  s.  Metal,  such  as  gold  or  silver, 
left  with  dead  or  lusterless,  that  is,  unburnished  or 
unpolished,  surface.  [MATT.] 

dead-neap,  8. 

Naut. :  A  low  tide. 

dead-nettle,  s.    [DEADNETTLE.] 

dead-Oil,  «.  The  heavy  oil  obtained  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  coal-tar,  also  called  creosote  oil.  1 
contains  phenol,  cresol,  aniline,  naphthalene,  and 
other  hydrocarbons.  It  has  powerful  antiseptic 
properties,  is  used  for  the  preservation  of  timber 
for  railway  sleepers,  &c.,  and  is  burnt  in  lamps  and 
employed  for  heating  purposes. 

dead-on-end. 

Naut.:  Exactly  opposite  to  the  ship's  course. 
(Applied  to  the  wind.) 

•dead-pale,  a.    Deadly  pale ;  as  pale  as  death. 

dead-pay,  8. 

Mil. :  The  continued  pay  of  soldiers  actually  dead, 
which  dishonest  officers  took  for  themselves. 
"  Number  a  hundred  forty-nine  dead-pays." 

Vurenant:  Siege  of  Shades,  ill. 

dead-plate,  .-•. 

Furn.:  An  nngrated  portion  of  a  furnace  floor, 
on  which  coal  is  coked  previously  to  being  pushed 
into  the  fire  above  the  grates.  It  was  introduced 
by  Watt  in  his  patent  of  1785. 

dead-pledge,  s. 

Law:  A  mortgage  on  lands  and  goods. 

dead-point,  8. 

Mach. :  One  of  the  points  at  which  the  crank  as- 
sumes a  position  in  line  with  the  pitman  or  the  rod 
which  impels  it.  In  steam-engines  with  vertical 
cylinders,  the  dead-points  are  the  highest  and  low- 
est positions  of  the  crank ;  a  dead-center  (q.  v.). 

dead-reckoning,  s. 

Naut. :  The  estimation  or  calculation  which  sail- 
ors make  of  their  position  by  keeping  an  account  of 
the  ship's  way  as  shown  by  the  log,  the  course 
steered,  and  by  making  the  necessary  allowances 
for  driftway,  leeway,  &c. ;  so  that  this  reckoning  is 
without  any  observation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  and  must  be  rectified  as  often  as  any  good 
observation  can  be  had. 

*dead-ripe,  a.  So  ripe  that  all  growth  has 
ceased. 


others  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  dead- 
ripe  in  other  words  that  the  circulation,  in  both  straw 
and  corn,  should  be  over  before  it  is  cut  down.  —  Agr. 
Sun:  E.  Loth.,  p.  116. 

dead-rising,  s.  The  portion  of  the  ship's  bottom 
formed  by  the  floor  timbers. 

dead-ropes,  s.pl. 

Naut. :  Such  ropes  as  do  not  run  in  any  block  or 
pulley. 

Dead-sea,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

"  lake  Dead  Sea  fruits  that  tempt  the  eye 
But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips." 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

1  Dead  Sea  Fruit,  or  Apples  of  Sodom,  are  the 
fruit  of  Asclepias  procera,  a  plant  which  grows  on 
the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are  beautiful 
on  the  outside,  but  are  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  when 
mature  are  filled  with  fiber  and  dust. 

2.  Fig.:  Deceptive,  illusory.  


dead-wire 

B.  As  subst. :  The  name  given  to  that  inland  sea 
in  tin-  Holy  Land  covering  the  sites  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  It  is  about  forty-six  miles  long  by  ten 
and  a  third  broad.  Its  waters  arc  intensely  bitter. 
Asphalt  is  found  along  its  shores,  whence  it  ac; 
quired  the  name  of  Lacus  asphalt ites.  It  is  l,dli 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

dead-set,  s. 

1.  Shooting :  The  set  or  point  of  a  dog  at  game. 

2.  A  preconcerted  attack  or  plot  against  any  one. 

dead-sheave,  8. 

Naut. :  A  scored  channel  for  the  run  of  a  ropo ; 
destitute  of  a  sheave. 

dead-shoar,  dead-shore,  s. 

Building :  A  timber  strut  worked  up  in  brick-work 
to  support  a  superincumbent  mass,  till  the  brick- 
work which  is  to  carry  it  has  set  or  become  bard. 

dead-Shot,  s.  A  marksman  who  seldom  mi^es 
his  aim. 

dead-smooth,  a.    Perfectly  smooth. 

Dead-smooth  tile : 

Mech. :  A  file  whose  teeth  are  of  the  finest  and 
closest  quality.  The  grades  are— rough,  middle- 
cut,  bastard,  second-cut,  smooth,  dead-smoot  u. 
The  number  of  the  teeth  to  the  inch  of  a  dead- 
smooth  file  varies  with  its  length  in  inches. 

dead's-part,  *deedis-part,  s. 

Scots  Law :  That  part  of  a  man's  movables  which 
remains  besides  what  is  due  to  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  or  which  he  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  before 
his  death  in  whatever  way  he  may  please. 

"  .  .it  is  called  the  dead's  part,  because  the  de- 
ceased had  full  power  over  it."— Ertkine:  last.,  B.  ill.  T. 
tl.  sec.  18. 

dead-spindle,  8. 

Lathe:  The  non-rotating  spindle  in  the  tail-stock 
or  dead-head  of  a  lathe. 

dead-stand,  8. 

1.  A  determined  opposition. 

•2.  A  difficulty,  a  dilemma,  a  stands;  01. 

"I  am  at  a  dead-stand  in  the  course  of  my  fortunes."— 
Hoicell:  Letters. 

dead-steam,  s.  Steam  destitute  of  energy,  in- 
active from  want  of  heat,  from  having  attained  its 
ultimate  expansion,  or  from  being  so  placed  as  to 
have  no  effective  value  in  any  given  case. 

dead-stroke,  a.    A  stroke  unattended  by  any 

Dead-stroke  hammer:  A  power-hammer  which 
delivers  its  blow  without  being  affected  by  the 
recoil  of  the  shaft  on  which  the  ram  or  hammer  is 
stocked. 

dead-thraw,  s.  The  death  agony,  the  death- 
throe. 

dead-top,  8.  A  disease  which  sometimes  bc-falla 
young  trees. 

dead-use,  s. 

Law :  A  future  nse. 

dead-wall,  8. 

1.  A  blank  wall,  unrelieved  by  windows  or  other 
openings. 

"...  scrawled  upon  every  dead  wall." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiv. 

2.  [DEADENING,  C.  II.  l.J 
dead-water,  s. 

Naut. :  The  eddy  water  immediately  at  the  stern 
of  a  ship  while  under  way. 
dead-weight,  s. 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  The  weight  of  the  vehicle  of  any  kind; 
that  which  must  be  transported  in  addition  to  the 
load. 

2.  Fig. :  A  heavy  burden  or  weight. 

II.  Naut. :  A  cargo  which  pays  freight  according 
to  its  weight,  not  its  bulk. 

dead-well,  8.  A  well  dug  through  a  stratum  im- 
pervious to  water  and  penetrating  porous  strata ; 
used  to  allow  surface  water  to  pass  away,  or  to 
carry  off  by  infiltration  refuse  water  of  factories, 
dye-houses,  &c.  An  absorbing-well.  [DRAIN-WELL.] 

dead-wind,  8. 

Naut.:  A  wind  blowing  dead-on-end  against  a 
ship. 

dead-wire, ». 

1  The  portion  of  wire  on  an  electric  dynamo  or 
motor  armature  that  does  not  concur  in  the  produc- 
tion of  electro-motive  force. 

2.  A  disused  and  abandoned  electric  conductor, 
such  as  a  telegraph  wire. 

3  A  wire  in  use,  but  through  which  at  the  time  of 
speaking  no  current  is  passing.  (T.  O  Conner 
Sloane.) 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk. 
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dead-wood 

dead-wood,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Branches,  &c.,  which  have  lost  the 
•power  of  vegetation. 

2.  Shipbuilding:  The  solid  mass  of  built-up  tim- 
bers at  the  narrow  portions  of  the  extremities  of  a 
ship's  frame,  fore  and  aft,  above  the  keel,  and  con- 
tinued as  high  as  the  cutting-down-line.     In  arctic 
vessels  the  dead-wood  is  in  unusual  quantity,  to 
give  solidity  to  a  structure  liable  to  contact  with 
ice-floes  and  drifts. 

'  To  have  the  dead-wood  on  one :  To  have  one  at 
your  mercy  or  in  your  power,  [t'.  S.  Coltoq.] 

dead-wool,  s. 

Comm.:  Wool  taken  from  sheep  which  have  been 
slaughtered  or  have  died. 

dead-work,  s. 

1.  Min.:  [DEAD,  adj.,  B.  II.] 

2.  Naut.    (pi.) :  The  parts  of  a  vessel  above  the 
load  water-line. 

"dead,  *dede,  v.  i.  &  t.   [DEAD,  a.] 
I.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  die,  to  lose  vital  power. 

"  The  holde  tre  bygan  to  dede."— Seven  Sages,  623. 

2.  To  lose  force  or  life. 

"Iron,  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  fire,  deadeth  strait 
•ways." — Bacon:  Natural  History.       f 
II.  Transitive: 

1.  To  kill. 

"After  that  the  body  is  aedld." 

Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  127. 

2.  To  destroy  or  weaken  the  force  of. 

"Great  trusses  of  hay,  to  blench  the  defendants'  sight, 
And  dead  their  shot."— Caretc:  Surv.  of  Cornwall,  fol.  1556. 

3.  To  deprive   of  life,   vigor,,  or   sharpness ;   to 
•deaden. 

"...  the  laxness  of  that  membrane  will  certainly 
•dead  and  damp  the  sound." — Holder. 

4.  To  deprive  of  freshness  or  liveliness ;  to  make 
dull  or  stale. 

"The  beer  and  the  wine  .  .  .  have  not  been  palled 
or  denuded  at  all."— Bacon:  Xat.  Hist.,  g  385. 

*dead-bote,  *daed-bote,  *ded-bote,  s.  [A.  S. 
dcedbdte.]  A  penalty  or  compensation  paid  for  any 
crime  or  offense. 

"  Boghsamnessi  ine  dede,  thet  is  amendinge  and  ded- 
•bote."— Ayenbite,  p.  33. 

dead   en,  v.  t.    [Eng.  dead;  -en.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  deprive  of  sense  or  sensibility. 

"...  what  deadens  the  sensation  of  the  brain,  by 
jtrocuring  sleep." — Arbuthnot :  On  Diet. 

2.  To  abate  or  lessen  the  force  or  power  of  any- 
thing. 

"This  motion  would  be  quickly  deadened  by  counter- 
motions." — Glanville:  Scepsis  Scientiflca. 

3.  To  retard,  to  delay. 

4.  To  deprive  of  freshness ;  to  make  dead  or  stale. 
II.  Gilding:   To  diminish   the   glitter,  gloss,  or 

^brilliancy  of;  to  tone  down. 
dead   ened,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEADEN.] 
dead  -en-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.   [DEADEN.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip,  adj. :    (See  the 

•verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  force,  life, 
or  vigor. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  Packing  in  a  floor,  coiling,  or  wall,  to 
prevent  conduction  of  sound.    Such  provision  con- 
stitutes it  a  dead-floor  or  dead-wall. 

2.  Gilding: 

(1)  A  thin  coat  of  glue,  slightly  warmed,  smeared 
over  a  surface  that  is  gilded  in  distemper,  and  is 
Dot  to  bo  burnished. 

(2)  Boughening  a  surface  to  diminish  the  glitter, 
dead -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  dead,-r.;  -ing.] 
Steam-engine:  The  clothing  or  jacket  put  around 

.a  steam  boiler  or  cylinder  to  prevent  radiation  of 
ieat.    Called  also  Cleading  or  Lagging. 

*dead-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  dead;  -ish.]  Death-like, 
resembling  death. 

"  The  lips  put  on  a  deadish  paleness." 

Stafford:  Niobe,  pt.  ii.  (1611),  p.  186. 

*dead'-ll-hpod,  s.  [Eng.  deadly;  -hood.]  The 
state  of  being  dead ;  death. 

"  .  .  .  the  state  or  condition  of  the  dead,  in  deadli- 
•kood." — Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  art.  v. 

dead  -11-ness,     *  dead-lic-nesse,     *  dede  ly- 

nesse, «.   [Eng.  deadly;  -ness.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  deadly. 

"  Dedelynesse.    Mortalttas.'' — Prompt.  Parv. 
"  He  that  had  formerly  denied  the  deadliness  of  Laza- 
rus his  sickness,  would  not  suddenly  confess  his  death." — 
-Bp.  Hall:  Contempl.,  bk.  iv. 
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f,  Meade-ly,  *dead-lich,  «deed-ll, 
*dede-lik,  *ded-ll,  *dede-ly,  *ded-ly,  »ded-llch, 
*dyad-lich,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  deddllc;  Icel. 
daudhligr;  Sw.  dOdlig  ;  Dan.  dOdeliy;  M.  H.  Ger. 
totlich.] 

A.  -4s  adjective  : 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  Of  old  that  which  suffered  no  loss  than  that 
which  inflicted  death  ;  subject  or  liable  to  death, 
mortal. 

"  Elye  was  a  deedli  man  like  ua."—Wyclifft:  James  v.  7. 

*2.  Suffering  death  ;  punished  by  death. 

"  Al  dai  dedelik  er  we  for  the."—  E.  Ena.  Psalter:  Ft. 
iliii.  22. 

3.  Causing  or  procuring  death,  fatal,  mortal. 

(1)  Of  the  death  of  the  body. 

Dedlt  drynke,  yif  thei  taken  it,  anoieth  hem  not."  — 
e:  Select  Works,  i.  S61. 

(2)  Of  spiritual  death. 

"  Tha  syns  that  er  cald  dedly  .  .  .  thai  sal  be  punyst 
ay  in  helle."—  Hampole:  Pricke  of  Conscience,  3,358. 

II.  Fig.:  Implacable,  mortal,  irreconcilable. 

"  Diouiae,  which  was  her  dedlich  enemy." 

Oliver:  iii.  320. 

^j  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deadly,  fatal, 
and  mortal  :  "  Deadly  is  applied  to  what  is  produc- 
tive of  death  ;  mortal  to  what  terminates  in  or  is 
liable  to  death;  fatal  applies  not  only  to  death,  but 
everything  which,  may  be  of  great  mischief.  A 
poison  is  deadly;  a  wound  or  a  wounded  part  is 
mortal;  a  step  in  walking,  or  a  step  in  one's  conduct, 
may  be  fatal.  Things  only  are  deadly;  creatures 
art  mortal.  Hatred  is  deadly  ;  whatever  has  life  is 
mortal.  There  may  be  remedies  sometimes  to  coun- 
teract that  which  is  deadly  ;  but  that  which  is  mor- 
tal is  past  all  cure  ;  and  that  which  is  fatal  cannot 
be  retrieved."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

B.  As  adv.:  [A.  S.  deddlice.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Mortally,  fatally,  so  as  to  cause  or  procure 
death. 

(1)  Of  the  death  of  the  body: 

"He  wonded  the  kyng  dedely  fnlle  sore."—  Langtoft, 
p.  33. 

(2)  Of  spiritual  death: 

"He  zenegheth  dyadliche."  —  Ayenbite,  p.  86. 

2.  Like  death,  so  as  to  resemble  death. 
"And  ask'd  him  why  he  look'd  so  deadly  wan?" 

Dryden. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Mortally,  implacably,  irreconcilably. 

"  Thus  hate  I  deadely  t  hi  Ike  vice." 

Qoteer:  Confessio  Amantis,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Used  as  an  intensitive  :  very,  extremely,  excess- 
ively. 

"  Lewis  was  so  deadly  cunning  a  man."  —  Arbuthnot. 

deadly-carrot,  s. 

Hot.  :  A  common  name  for  the  genus  Thapsia 
(q.  v.). 

deadly-feud,  s. 

Ord.  Lang,  tt:  Law:  A  feud  so  bitter  that  those 
engaged  in  it  seek  the  death  of  their  antagonist  or 
antagonists. 

'deadly-handed,  a.   Sanguinary,  murderous. 

"  The  deadly-handed  Clifford  slew  my  steed." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 

deadly-nightshade,  s. 
Botany  : 

1.  The  popular  name  of  the  plant  Atropa  bella- 
donna.   [BELLADONNA.  NIGHTSHADE.] 

2.  Sometimes  misapplied  to  Solarium  dulcamara. 

dead  -ness,  e.    [Eng.  dead  ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  state  or  quality  of  being  dead  or 
without  life  ;  absence  of  life  or  vital  power. 

II.  Figuratively: 

\.  A  loss  or  absence  of  the  power  of  procreation, 
growth,  or  vegetation. 

".  .  .  he  manifested  his  power,  by  cursing  it  to 
deadness  with  a  word,"  —  South,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  1. 

2.  Weakness  of  the  vital  powers  ;  languor,  dull- 
ness. 

"  Tour  gloomy  eyes,  my  lord,  betray  a  deadness, 
And  inward  languishing." 

Dryden  &  Lee:  (Edipus,  iv.  1. 

3.  A  state  of  indifference  or  carelessness. 

"  .  .  .  a  time  of  dullness  and  numbness,  and  of 
deadness  of  the  faculties  for  repentance."  —  Pearce,  vol. 
iii.,  ser.  16. 

4.  Frigidity,  absence  of  ardor,  energy,  or  warmth 
of  affection. 

"...  our  natural  deadness  and  disaffection  towards 
them."  —  Rogers. 


deafen 

5.  Flatness,  dullness,  vapidnoss. 

"  Deadness  or  flatness  in  cyder    .    .    ." — Mortimer. 

6.  Inactivity,  dullness,  want  of  animation. 

"  By  the  deadness  of  trade  they  did  want  employment.'* 
— Clarendon:  Civil  War,!.  412. 

7.  Flatness,  dullness,  want  of  clearness  or  sharp- 
ness.   (Said  of  sound.) 

dead  -net-tie,  «.  [Eng.  dead  (i.  e.,  inactive,  not 
stinging),  and  nettle.] 

Hot. :  A  popular  name  for  several  species  of  JUa* 
mium,  especially  L.  album  and  L.  purpureum.  Al- 
though nettle-like  in  foliage,  they  do  not  sting. 
[ARCHANGEL,  LAMIUM.] 

If  (1)  Eeddeadnettle:  Lamium  purpureum. 

(2)  Yellow  deadnettle :  Lamium  galeobdolon. 

*dead -pledge  (pledge  as  plej),s.  [Eng.  dead, 
and  pledge.}  A  pawning  or  mortgaging  of  goods; 
also  that  which  is  mortgaged  or  pawned. 

deads,  s.  pi.    [DEAD,  s.,  II.] 

*d6ad  -struck,  a.  [Eng.  dead,  and  struck.] 
Struck  with  horror,  confounded,  dismayed,  thun- 
derstruck. , 

"  The  deadstruck  audience." 

Up.  Ball:  Sat.  i.  8. 

dead'-w5rt,  a.  [Eng.  dead,  and  suff .  -wort.]  The" 
elder  tree,  Sambucus  ebulus. 

deaf,  *daefe,  'deave,  »deef,  »def,  *defe,  *deffe, 
•dyaf,  a.  &  «.  [A. S. dedf;  Icel. daufr;  Goth,  daubs; 
Ger.  taub;  Dan.  dOv;  Sw.  dOf;  Dut.  doof.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Literally' 

1.  Destitute  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  either  wholly 
or  in  part  j  not  capable  of  receiving  sounds. 

"Dee/men  he  made  to  heere." — Wycliffe:  Jtfarfcvii.  37. 

2.  Deprived  temporarily  of  the  sense  of  hearing; 
deafened. 

"Dea/with  the  noise  I  took  my  hasty  flight." 

Drvden. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Unwilling  to  hear,  inattentive,  disregarding ; 
refusing  to  listen. 

"...  they  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her 
ear."— PS.  Iviii.  4. 

1f  With  the  prep,  to  before  that  which  should  be 
heard  or  listened  to. 

"  I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo,  iii.  1. 

2.  Applied  to  inanimate  objects,  as  destitute  of  all 
sense. 

"  Infected  minds 

To  their  deo/pillows  will  discharge  their  secrete." 
Shakesp . :  Macbeth,  v.  L 

•3.  Obscure,  dull;  not  easily  heard  or  distin- 
guished, stifled. 

"  Nor  silence  is  within,  nor  voice  express, 
But  a  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease." 

Dryden. 

*4.  Flat,  not  sharp,  applied  to  soil.    (Scotch.) 
*5.  Dead,  having  lost  the  power  of  vegetation. 

B.  As  subst.  (|>Z.) ;  Those  who  are  destitute  of 
the.sense  of  hearing,  wholly  or  in  part. 

"To  hele  the  defe  and  the  dome." 

latently  Myst.,  p.  192. 

deaf-mute,  s.    One  who  is  both  deaf  and  dumb, 
deaf- nettle,  s.    (a)  Lamium  purpureum;  (b)  L. 
album.    (Prompt.  Parv.,  c&c.) 
deaf-nut,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  nut  the  kernel  of  which  is  rotten. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  disappoints  expectation 
and  turns  out  worthless. 

"  He  is  but  a  deaf-nut  that  hath  outward  service  with- 
out inward  fear." — Bp.  Hall:  Works,  v.  81. 

*d8af,  *deave,  »deeffe,  *deve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
adedfian—to  become  deaf:  Icel.  deyfa=to  stupefy; 
Dan.  dove;  Sw.  dofva;  Ger.  betauben;  Dut.  doO- 
ven.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  hearing ;  to 
deafen ;  to  stupefy  with  clatter. 

"  This  eager  river  seems  outrageously  to  roar, 
And,  counterfeiting  Nile,  to  dea/the  neighboring 
shore."  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  song  3. 

2.  Intrans:  To  become  deaf. 

"I  deeffe,  I  begyn  to  wante  my  heryng." — Palsgrave. 
deaf -en,  v.  t.    [Eng.  deaf;  -en.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  hearing ;  to  make 
deaf. 

2.  To  stun  with  a  loud  noise. 

"  Heard  far  and  wide,  and  all  the  host  of  hell 
With  deafening  shout  return'd  them  loud  acclaim." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  519,  620. 

II.  Building :  To  prevent  the  passage  of  a  sound 
through  wooden  partitions  by  the  use  of  pugging. 


b6il,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     c.Mn,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenopnon,    exist,   ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  ~  shan.     -tion,     -slon  .--  shun;      -(Ion,      -gion  -  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.    -  bel,     del. 


deafened 

deaf -ened,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEAFEN.] 

deaf  -en-Ing,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEAFEN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:      (Seethe 

verb.) 
C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  making  deaf,  wholly  or 

inpart. 
*j  Deafening-sound  boarding:  The  pugging  used 

to  prevent  the  passage  of  sound  through  wooden 

partitions.    (Weale.) 
*de-af-for  -est  ed,  a.    [Pref.  de,  and  afforested 

Old  Law:  Discharged  from  being  a  forest;  dis- 
forested. 

*deaf-Ing,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [DEAF,  «,•.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <K  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  deaf,  or  deafening. 

2.  The  state  of  being  or  remaining  unwilling  to 
bear. 

"  It  is  enough,  my  hearing  shall  be  punish'd. 
With  what  shall  happen,  'gainst  the  which  there  is 
No  deaftng,  but  to  hear." 

Beaum.  .fc  f  let.:  Two  Xoble  Kinsmen,  v.  1. 

deaf -1?,  adt'.     [Eng.  deaf;  -ty.] 

1.  Lit.:  Without  sense  of  sounds. 

2.  Fig.:  Obscurely,  dimly,  not  clearly. 

deaf -ness,  *def-nes,  s.    [Eng.  deaf;  -nes*.~\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  state  or   quality  of  being  deaf,  or 
without  a  sense  of   sounds ;   inability   to  receive 
sounds,  wholly  or  in  part. 

"  Those  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  are  dumb  by  conse- 
quence of  their  deafness." — Holder. 

2.  Fig. :  Unwillingness  or  refusal  to  listen  to  an- 
other. 

"I  found  such  a  deafness,  that  no  declaration  from  the 
bishops  could  take  place." — King  Charles. 

II.  Path.:  Deafness  is  found  in  all  degrees,  rang- 
ing from  a  total  inability  to  receive  sounds,  the 
sense  of  hearing  being  entirely  absent,  to  a  defect 
in  that  sense  by  which  the  ear  is  unable  accurately 
to  distinguish  or  appreciate  slighter  faint  sounds. 
Dumbness  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  total  deaf- 
ness, even  when  there  is  no  natural  defect  in  the 
organs.of  speech.  Those  who  are  deaf  and  dumb 
generally  communicate  their  thoughts  by  means  of 
a  manual  alphabet.  Of  late  years,  however.  Profs. 
Melville  and  Graham  Bell,  the  inventors  of  "Visible 
Speech,"  have  succeeded  in  teaching  them  to  com- 
municate by  the  motion  of  the  lips.  This  system  is 
now  largely  adopted  in  the  government  schools  of 
this  country. 

deal,  'dselen,  *deale,  *dealen,  'dalen,  'dele, 
•deilen,  v.  t;&,i.  [A.  S.  d&lan;  O.  S.  Mlian;  Dut. 
deelen;  O.  H.  Ger.  teilan;  Goth,  dailjan;  Icel. 
deila;  Dan.  dele.  Originally  to  deal  and  to  dole 
were  bnt  two  different  ways  of  writing  the  same 
word  (Trench).]  [DOLE,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  divide,  to  distribute,  to  break  up. 
"Is  it  not  tooVai  thy  bread  to  the  hungry  1 "—Isaiah 
Mii.  7. 

*2.  To  separate,  to  sunder,  to  put  apart. 
"  The  man  .   .   .   deleth  him  fro  gode." — Ayenbfte,  p.  76. 

3.  To  share,  to  part,  to  distribute. 

"  Thai  delt  to  tham  mi  schroudes  llkan." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Pi.  ni.  19. 

(1)  Frequently  with  the  adverb  out. 

"  Lib'ral  in  all  things  else,  yet  Nature  here 
With  stern  severity  deals  out  the  year." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  208,  209. 

*(2)  Sometimes  followed  by  with  (mid). 
"  Delen  mid  ham  thet  god  thet  he  hef  de."— Ancren  Riwle, 
f.  248. 

4.  To  scatter  about,  to  hurl,  to  distribute. 
"One  with  a  broken  truncheon  deals  his  blows." 

Dryden;  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iil.  612. 

*5.  To  arrange,  to  ordain. 

"This  thing  was  deled  and  dight 
So  hem  thought  best." 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  5,439. 

U.  Cardt:  To  distribute  the  cards  to  the  players 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  a  game. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  To  share,  to  participate. 
*2.  To  separate  one's  self,  to  part  from,  to  with- 
draw. 

"  Julius    .    .    .    here  dalden  from  than  fihte." 

Lauamon,  i.  323. 
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3.  To  have  intercourse  or  society  with. 
*4.  To  hare  sexual  intercourse  with. 

"The  womman  that  ye  with  ,(.<(.." 

f.  Plnirman,  4,664. 

5.  To  have  business  or  traffic,  to  trade,  to  transact 
business. 

"  They  buy  and  sell,  they  deal  and  traffic." — South. 

6.  To  behave,  to  act,  to  conduct  one's  self  towards 
others. 

"Bat  thus  shall  ye  deal  with  them:  ye  shall  ^destroy 
their  altars,  and  break  down  their  images  .  .  ." — Deut. 
vii.  6. 

7.  To  have  to  do  with,  to  be  concerned  with. 

"  .    .    .    in  bows  he  deals. 
Perhaps  he  takes  them  or  perhaps  he  steals." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ui.  433,  434. 

8.  To  act  between  two  parties ;  to  intervene. 
"Sometimes   he    that   deals    between   man    and  man, 

raiseth  his  own  credit  with  both."— Bacon. 
*9.  To  fight,  to  contend. 

"  Thus  heo  gannen  delen  thene  diei  longe." 

Layamou,  Hi.  221. 

II.  Cards :  To  distribute  the  cards  to  the  players 
before  the  commencement  of  a  game. 

IT  (1)  To  deal  by:  To  act  towards,  to  treat. 

"Such  an  one  deals  not  fairly  by  his  own  mind,  nor 
conducts  his  own  understanding  aright;" — LocAre. 

(2)  To  deal  in:  To  be  engaged  in,  to  follow  as  a 
pursuit,  to  practice. 

"...    those  who  deal  in  political  matters."—  Addison. 

(3)  To  deal  out:  To  distribute,  to  share. 

(4)  To  deal  with: 

(a)  To  have  to  do  with. 

"Dealing  Kith  witches  and  with  conjurers."— Shakesp,: 
Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

*(&)  To  contend  with. 

(c)  To  treat,  to  behave  towards. 

"...    as  man  deals  with  the  inferior  animals  the 
Cromwellian  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the 
Roman  Catholic."— Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 
*H  For  the  difference  between  to  deal  and  to  part , 
see  PART. 

deal,  *dale,  *dael,  *daele,  *deale,  *del,  *dele, 
•deille,  'delle,  *dole,  s.  [A.  S.  doU;  But.  &  Dan. 
deel;  O.  H.  Ger.  teil;  Ger.  theil;  Goth.  dails=& 
part,  a  portion.]  [DEAL,  «.,  DOLE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*\.  A  share,  a  division,  a  part,  a  portion. 

"  Dele  or  parte.    Fordo."— Prompt.  Parv. 
*2.  A  share,  a  participation  in,  a  portion. 
"  Their  tresour  and  their  meles 
He  toke  to  his  own  deles." 

Rich.  Ca-ur  de  Lion,  2,221. 

3.  The  act  of  distributing  or  sharing;  a   dole. 

[DOLE.] 

4.  An  indefinite  quantity  more  or  less  ;  generally 
qualified  by  the  adj.  great,  and  is  then  equivalent 
to  a  considerable  degree,  proportion,  or  extent. 

"  Sorting  and  puzzling  with  a  deal  of  glee 
Those  seeds  of  science  called  his  A  B  c." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  13,  14. 

5.  A  business   transaction;   a   negotiation   of   a 
character  usually  not  creditable  to  the  participants. 
(U.S.  Colloq.) 

H  A  great  deal  is  also  used  adverbially,  with  the 
sense  of  greatly,  considerably. 

"  There  is,  indeed,  store  of  matters,  fitter  and  better,  a 
great  deal,  for  teachers  to  spend  time  and  labor  in."— 
Hooker. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cards:  The  act  or  process  of  dealing  cards  to 
the  players. 

2.  Carpentry: 

(1)  In  this  country :  A  plank  12  feet  long,  11  inches 
wide,  and  24  inches  thick.  Deals  arc  sawed  of  other 
sizes,  but  are  reduced  to  that  cubic  dimension  in 
computing  them. 

(2)  In  England:  Lumber  not  exceeding  3  inches 
in  thickness  and  9  inches  wide.  The  word  is  applied 
especially  to  the  wood  of  the  fir.    If  the  planks  are 
7  inches  or  less  in  width,  they  are  called  battens 
[BATTEN],  and  if  less  than  6  feet  long,  deal-ends. 
Fifty  cubic  feet  of  deals  are  a  load,  and  100  feet 
superficial  are  a  square. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deal,  portion, 
and  quantity:  "Deal  always  denotes  something 
great,  and  cannot  be  coupled  with  any  epithet  that 
does  not  express  much :  quantity  is  a  term  of  rela- 
tive import ;  it  either  marks  indefinitely  the  how, 
or  so  much  of  a  thing,  or  may  be  defined  by  some 


deal  is  a  term  confined  to  familiar  use,  and  some- 
times substituted  for  quantity,  and  sometimes  for 
portion.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  a  deal  or  a 
quantity  of  paper,  a  great  deal  or  a  great  quantity 
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of  money;  likewise  of  a  great  o<?a!  or  a  groat  ;v»-(/<»r 
of  pleasure,  a  great  deal  or  a  great  portion  of 
wealth ;  and  in  some  cases  deal  is  more  usual  than 
either  quantity  OT portion,  a>  a  </<  «/  of  beat,  n  rf«il 
of  rain,  a  deal  of  frost,  a  deaf  of  noise,  and  the  like ; 
but  it  is  altogether  inadmissible  in  the  higher  style 
of  writing.  J'urtion  IB  employed  only  for  tnat  which 
is  detached  from  the  whole;  quantity  may  some- 
times be  employed  for  a  number  of  wholes.  w  e 
may  speak  of  a  largo  or  small  quantity  of  books;  a 
largeorasmallgumi/ityof  plants  or  herbs;  but  a 
large  or  small  portion  of  food,  a  large  or  small 
portion,  of  color.  (Crabb:  En<j*  Synon.) 

deal-apple,  s.    The  cone  of  Pinu.>:  eylvestrie. 

deal-fish,  s.  [So  named  from  its  likeness  to  a: 
deal  or  board.] 

IcMhy.:  A.fish,Trachi/pterus  mvdVii*.  sometime* 
found  on  the  coasts  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

deal-frame,  *. 

Corp.:  A  gang-saw  for  slitting  deals  or  balks  of 
pine-timber. 

*deal-taklng,  s.    Participation,  sharing. 

*deal  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  Rhenish 
wine. 

*de-al  -bate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dealbatus,  pa.  par.  of 
dealbo=to  whiten :  de=intensitive  ;  a(6us=white.J 
To  whiten,  to  bleach. 

de-al'-bate.  a.  [Lat.  dealbatus,  pa.  par.  of  dealbo- 
=to  whitewash,  to  plaster.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Whitened;  covered  with  a  very  opaque  white 
powder,  as  the  leaves  of  many  cotyledons. 

2.  Slightly  covered  with  white   upon    a   darker- 
ground. 

*de-al-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dealbatio.]  The  art 
or  process  of  making  white  or  bleaching. 

"All  seed  is  white  in  viviparous  animals,  and  such  as. 
have  preparing  vessels,  wherein  it  receives  a  manifold 
dealbation." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

deal'-Sr,  s.    [Lat.  deal;  -er.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit.:  One  who  deals  or  traffics  in  any  particular- 
goods  ;  a  trader,  a  merchant,  a  trafficker. 

"  Where  fraud  is  permitted  and  connived  at,  the  honest 
dealer  i»  always  outdone  .  .  ."  —  Swift:  Gulliver's^ 
Travels. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  One  who  concerns  himself  with  or  practices- 
anything ;  a  meddler  in. 

"...  these  small  dealers  in  wit  and  learning  .  .  ." 
— Swift. 

*2.  One  who  acts  or  behaves  himse_lf  in  any  par- 
ticular way  (now  obsolete,  except  in  the  uses  a. 
plain  dealer,  a  double  dealer). 

"Why,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men  plain  dealers' 
without  wit."— Shakesp. :  Comedo  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

B.  Cards :  The  player  who  deals  out  the  cards  to. 
the  other  players. 

deal -Ing,  *deal-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [DEAL,. 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the' 
verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Distributing,  sharing,  dividing  out. 

2.  Scattering,  giving  out. 

"  Glorious  in  arms,  and  dealing  deaths  to  Troy." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvii.  443.. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Having  to  do  or  concerned  with ;  practicing. 
•2.  Acting  or  behaving  in  any  particular  manner 
(obsolete,  except  in  the  compounds  plain-dealing: 
and  double-deaKnff). 

C.  As  substantive .' 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  distributing,  parting,  or  shar- 
ing. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Conduct  toward  others;    behavior,   actions, 
practice. 

"  Sobriety,  and  order,  and  chaste  love, 
And  honest  dealing,  and  untainted  speech." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

(2)  Intercourse  or  connection  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness. 

"...  his  dealings  with  foreign  powers  .  .  ." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

(3)  Traffic,  trade. 

"With  an  avaricious  man  we  seldom  lose  in  our  deaU 
ings  .  .  ."—Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  3. 

II.  Cards:  The  act  of  distributing  the  cards  to' 
the  players  before  the  commencement  of  a  game. 
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dealt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEAL,  r.] 

*de-am  -bv-late,  r.  i.  [Lat.  deambulo,  from  de 
=  from,  away,  and  umbulo=to  walk.]  To  walk 
abroad. 

*de-am-bu-la  -tion,  *de  -  am  -  bu  -  la  -9ion,  s. 
[Lat.  deambulatio.]  The  act  of  walking  abroad. 

"  .  .  .  dcambultitions  or  moderate  walkynges." — Sir 
T.  Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  15. 

*de-am -bvi-la-tor-f ,  *de-am-bu-la-tour,  a. 
&  «.  [Lat.  deambulatorlus=&t  for  walking  out  in.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Walking  abroad,  strolling,  wandering. 
"  The  dramlndatary  nctors  used  to  have  their  q<uW«.s  i'st, 

.    .     ." — Bp.  Morton:  Episcopacy  Asserted,  p.  142. 

B.  Assubst. :  A.  covered  place  in  which  to  walk 
for  exercise;  an  ambulatory.    Also   the    aisles  or 
cloisters  of  a  church. 

"...  deambulatories,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
citizens  in  all  weathers."  —  Warton:  Hist.  «if  English 
Poetry,  ii.  93. 

dean  (l),*deen,  *deene,  *dene, ».  [O.  Fr.  deien; 
Fr.  doyen;  Lat.  decanus=(l)  an  officer  over  ten 
men,  (2)  a  prior  set  over  ten  monks,  (3)  a  dean ; 
decem=tcn.~] 

1.  Socles.:  A  certain  ecclesiastical  officer  or  digni- 
tary (English  Established  Church)  usually  attached 
to  a  cathedral.    Though  the  great  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  are  connected  with  parishes,  yet  some 
are  retained  in  cathedrals  for  the  assistance  of  the 
bishop  in  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  and  in 

•  other  oilicos.  [CHAPTER.]  Over  these  the  dean  pre- 
sides. There  are  four  sorts  of  deans  and  deaneries 
recognized  by  the  English  law.  The  first  is  a  dean 
who  nas  a  chapter,  consisting  of  canons,  as  a  coun- 
cil assistant  to  the  bishop  in  matters  spiritual,  re- 
lating to  religion, and  in  matters  temporal,  relating 
to  the  tomporalitiesof  his  bishopric.  They  are  also 
responsible  for  the  fabric  and  maintenance  of  the 
cathedral  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction,  and 
for  the  management  of  the  cathedral  estates.  To 
them  belongs  also  the  right  of  electing  the  bishop, 
under  a  Cong6  d'dire.  [CoNGfi  D'ELIKE.]  But  this 
first  class  does  not  include  cleans  of  collegiate 
churches,  as  Westminster  and  Windsor,  who  yet 
have  no  connection  with  episcopal  sees,  nor  does  it 
include  the  deans  of  the  Chapels  Royal.  The  sec- 
ond sort  is  a  dean  who  has  no  chapter  and  yet  is 
presentive,and  has  cure  of  souls :  he  nas  a  peculiar, 
and  a  court  wherein  he  holds  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, but  he  is  not  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the 
bishop  or  ordinary :  such  is  the  dean  of  Battle  in 
Sussex.  The  third  dean  is  ecclesiastical  also,  but 
the  deanery  is  not  presentive  but  donative,  nor  has 
it  any  cure  of  souls.  The  fourth  dean  is  he  who  is 
usually  called  the  rural  dean,  having  no  absolute 
judicial  power  in  himself,  but  he  is  to  order  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  within  his  deanery  and  pre- 
-cinct,  by  the  direction  of  the  bishop  or  of  the  arch- 
deacon, and  is  a  substitute  of  the  bishop  in  many 
•cases.  (Stephens:  Laws  relating  to  the  Clergy,  <&c.) 
"Pride  may  be  pampered  while  the  flesh  grows  lean, 
Humility  may  clothe  an  English  dean." 

Cowper:  Truth,  118. 

IT  Dean  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury:  The 
Bishop  of  London,  by  whom  under  a  mandate  from 
the  Archbishop,  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  are 
summoned  to  meet  in  Convocation. 

2.  Universities: 

(1)  American :   The  secretary  or  registrar  of   a 
faculty  or  department. 

(2)  English:  The  head  of  a  faculty.    At  Oxford 
and  Camoridge  the  dean  of  a  college  is  a  resident 
Fellow,  usually  in  Holy  Orders,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  performance  of  divine  worship  in  the  col- 
lege chapel,  and  also  for  the  discipline  of  the  under- 
graduates.   If  the  dean  is  a  layman  he  appoints  a 
•chaplain. 

3.  English  Law  : 

(1)  Dean  of  Faculty :  The  president  of  an  incor- 
poration of  barristers.    Specially  the  president  of 
the  incorporation  of  Advocates,  in  Edinburgh. 

(2)  Dean  of  the  Arches:   The  lay  judge  of  the 
•Court  of  Arches. 

4.  Scot*  Law : 
Dean  of  a  Guild : 

*(1)  A  magistrate  of  a  royal  burgh,  who  was  also 
'head  of  a  guild  or  merchant  company. 

(2)  The  magistrate  to  whom  it  belongs  to  take 
•care  that  all  buildings  within  the  burgh  be  agree- 
able to  law,  neither  encroaching  on  private  prop- 
erty nor  on  the  public  streets  or  passages ;  and  that 
houses  in  danger  of  falling  be  thrown  down.  (Ers- 
kine.)  He  has  hi»  court,  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court, 
over  which  he  presides,  and  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  matters  relating  to  buildings,  weights  and 
measures,  police,  &c. 

5.  Mining :  The  end  of  a  level  or  gallery. 

dean  (2),s.  [DENE.]  A  sandy  valley;  a  narrow 
valley. 

"Abroad  .  .  .  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
•»trip  of  low  sand-banks,  and  sandy  downs  or  deanes." — 
Jilackwoo&»  Magazine,  No.  354,  p.  424. 
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dean  -er-y",  *denerye,  s.    [Eng.  dean;  -ry.'} 

1.  The  office  or  appointment  of  a  dean. 

"...    he  went  to  kiss  hands  for  his  new  deanery 

.     .     ."—M'iciin!':i/:   Hist.  F.ng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  The  revenue  of  a  clean. 

"Instead  of  the  deans  make  the  deanery  double." 

Swift. 

3.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  dean. 

"Ench  archdeaconry  is  divided  into  rural  deaneries, 
and  each  deanery  is  divided  into  parishes."— Blackstvne. 

4.  The  official  residence  of  a  dean. 

"He  lay  that  night  at  the  deanery,  .  .  ." — Macaulny: 
Ilixt.  Kmj.,  eh.  viii. 

*dean -CSS,  s.  [Eng.  dean; -ess.]  The  wife  of  a 
dean ;  a  female  dean. 

"  The  prioress,  the  deaness,  the  eubchantress." — Sterne.- 
Tristram  Shandy;  Tulc  of  Slaukenberytits. 

tdean-shlp,  8.  [Eng.  dean;  -ship.'}  The  office 
or  position  of  a  dean ;  a  deanery. 

**In  spite  of  his  deanshfp  nnd  journeyman  Waters.'* 
SwiJ't;  An  Excellent  New  Song. 

dear,  *deere,  *dere,  *deore,   *deir,   *dier,  n., 

oil  r.  \-  ,s-.  [A.  S.  de6ret  dyre;  Icel.  diirr;  Dut.  duur; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  dyr;  O.  H.  Ger.  tiuri;  M.  H.Ger.  tiure; 
Ger.  theuer.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Beloved,  loved. 

"...    the  dear  isle  in  distant  prospect  lies." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  76. 

2.  Highly  valued,  precious. 

"...    from  thy  dear  friendship  torn." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii.  675. 

*3.  Important,  weighty. 

"...    full  of  charge 
And  dear  import." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  2. 

4.  Heartfelt,  sincere,  earnest. 

"  So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me." 

>.'"'/.•(  ••./!..-  Tempest,  i.  2. 

5. 'Valuable,  costly,  precious,  of  a  high  price. 
"  The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

6.  Not    plentiful,    characterized    by    dearth   or 
scarcity. 

"  I  trowe  ther  be  a  deere  year." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  133. 

7,  Charging  a  high  price;  exorbitant. 

"  The  dearest  chandler's  in  Europe." — Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.,Pt.I.,  iii.3. 

*~  It  appears  in  Shakespeare  to  bear  a  meaning  of 
oir »,  private ;  **  .  .  .  let  thy  folly  in,  And  thy  dear 
judgment  out."— Lear  i.  4.  (Cf.  tne  use  of  the  Gr. 
p/i/7os=dear,  as  in  philon  fcara=one's  own  head, 
phila  heimata=oueys  own  clothes.) 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Dearly,  with  great  affection. 

"  I  could  not  love  you  dearer." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  116. 

2.  At  a  high  price. 

"  To  zelle  the  thinges  as  dyere  ase  me  may." — Ayenbite, 
P  44. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  dear  or  highly  beloved ;  a  darling, 
a  favorite. 

"  A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counselor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear." 

Shakesp.;  All's  Well,  i.  1. 

*2.  Dearness,  scarcity,  dearth. 

"  A  strong  dere  bigan  to  rise  of  korn  of  bred." — Havelok. 
824. 

IT  Dear  me!  An  English  ejaculation,  probably 
derived  from  Spanish  Dios  mio.'  =  My  God ! 

If  Obvious  compounds :  Dear-bought,  dear-pur- 
chased, 

dear-loved,  a.  Dearly  beloved ;  greatly  or  dearly 
loved. 

"  Above  the  dear-loved  peaceful  seat 
Which  once  contain'd  our  youth's  retreat." 

Byron:  To  Edward  Noel  Long,  Esq. 

*dear,  *dere,  v.  t.    [DEAR,  a.] 

1.  To  make  dear,  to  endear. 

"  Deprived  of  his  deared  conversation." 

Shelton:  Trans,  of  Don  Quixote,  pt.  4,  ch.  vi. 

2.  To  raise  in  price. 

"That  na  vittalis,  mannys  met,  na  horss  met,  be  deryt 
apon  our  lorde  the  kyngia  men  in  ony  place  vy thin  the 
kynryk."— Acts  Ja.  I.,  A.  1424,  ed.  1814,  p.l. 

dear  -bom,  s.    [From  the  name  of  the  inventor.] 
Vehicles:  A  light  four-wheeled  family  carriage  of 
moderate  pretensions. 

dear  -le,   dear  -y\   s.     [Eng.  dear;  -ie,  -y.]    A 
diminutive  of  dear ;  a  little  dear  or  darling. 
"  Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  f" 

Bums:   Wilt  Thou  be  My  Deariet 


deary 

*dear  -ling,  *dere-lynge,  s.  [Eng.dear;  -ling.] 
[DARLING.]  A  darling,  a  pet. 

"Were  we  neuer  so  deare  derelynges  to  him." — Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  700. 

dear  -ly\  *  deor-liche,    *  deor-ly,    *  dere-ly, 
*dere-lych,  der-like,  adv.    [A.  S.  de&rlice.] 
1.  With  great  fondness  or  affection. 

"  .     .     .     if  you  did  love  him  dearly." 

Shltki'sp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  3. 

*2.  Heartily,  earnestly. 

"  .     .    .    we  dearly  grieve 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done." 

Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  iv. 3. 

3.  At  a  high  price,  expensively. 

"It  is  rarely  bought,  and  then  also  bought  dearly 
enough  with  such  a  fane."— Bacon. 

*4.  Finely,  exquisitely, 

"I    ...    dighte  me  derely." 

P.  Plowman,  12,962. 

dearly-loved,  a.  Greatly  beloved,  held  iu  great 
affection. 

"  For  so  Apollo,  with  unweeting  hand, 
\Vhilom  did  slay  his  dearly-luved  mate." 

Milton:  On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant. 

dearn,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    [DEHN.] 
Arch. :  A  doorpost  or  threshold, 
dear  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  dear;  -ness.] 

1.  Fondness,  great  affection  or  love. 

"My  brother  .  .  .  holds  you  well,  and  in  dearnesa 
of  heart  hath  holp  to  effect  your  ensuing  marriage." — 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  2. 

2.  An  act  of  affection  or  love. 

"  The  peace  between  the  two  kings,  whatever  mutual 
dearnesses  there  had  appeared,  was  but  short." — Strypei 
Memorials,  anno  1521. 

3.  The  state  of  being  dear  or  greatly  beloved. 
"Could  he  but  come  to  see  the  king's  face  again,  he 

should  be    reinvested    in   his    former   dearness." — State 
Trials;  Sir  L.  Overbury  (anno  1615). 

4.  High  price,  scarcity,  dearth. 

"...    the  dearness  of  corn." — Swift. 
*dearn-ly\  adv.    [DERNLY.]    Secretly,  unseen; 
sadly,  mournfully. 

"  At  last,  as  chaunst  them  by  a  forest  side 
To  passe,  for  succour  from  the  scorching  ray, 
They  heard  a  rueful  1  voice,  that  dearnly  cride 
With  percing  shriekes." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  35. 

dearth,  s.    [Eng.  dear;  -/A.] 
1.  A  scarcity,  causing  a  dearness  of  food. 
"  And  Elisha  came  again  to  Gilgal :  there  was  a  '/earth 
in  the  land."— 2  Kings  iv.  38. 

*2.  High  price. 

"...    his  infusion   of    such   dearth   and  rareness 

.    .    ."—  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

3.  Want,  need,  famine,  lack. 

"Eat  freely  with  glad  heart;  fear  here  no  dearth." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  322. 

4.  Absence,  barrenness,  sterility,  poorness. 

"  Her  last  companion,  in  a  dearth, 
Of  love,  upon  a  hopeless  earth." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  ii. 

dearth-cap,  s.  The  name  given  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  Scotland,  to  a  species  of  fungus  which  in 
its  form  resembles  a  bowl,  or  what  is  in  Scotland 
called  a  cap,  containing  a  number  of  seeds. 

TT  It  must  nave  received  its  name  from  its  being 
supposed  to  afford  a  supply  in  a  time  of  scarcity. 
(Jamieson.)  Probably  Nidularia  campanulata, 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

*dearth,  deart,  v.  t.  [DEARTH,  s.]  To  raise  the 
price  of  anything. 

"That  thay  dearth  the  mercat  and  countrey  of  eggis 
buying." — Chalm.:  Air,  Ifalfour's  Pract.,  p.  583. 

dearth'-fdl,  a.  [English  dearth;  -full.}  Dear, 
high-priced. 

*de-ar-tlc'-u.-late,  r.  t.  [Lat.  pref.  de=away 
from,  and  articulo=to  joint;  articulus=a  joint.] 
To  disjoint. 

*dear  -worth,  *deore-wurthe,  *dere-worth, 
*dere-wurth,  *der-worth,  *dlre-werthe,  .v.  [A. 
S.  detirwyrdhe.}  Worthy  of  being  loved;  dear, 
beloved. 


"  This  is  my  deneorth  eone, 
xvii.  5. 


."—Wycliffe:  Matt. 


*dear  -wSrth-ly",  *deore-wurth-liche,  *dere- 
•worth-liche,  adv.  [Eng.  dearworth;  Mid.  Eng. 
deorwurth,  &c. ;  Eng.  -ty,  Mid.  Eng.  -liche.]  Dearly, 
with  fondness  or  anection. 

"That  heowith  the  wolle  of  bote  deoreworthliche  dele." 
Wright:  Lyric  Poems,  p.  54. 

dear  -y\  s.    [DEARIE.]     A  dear,  a  pet,  a  favorite. 
"But  to  return  to  my  deary." — Johnson;  Rambler,J3o.  15. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    J<5wl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§lon  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


deas 

*deas,  s.   [Dxis.] 

dea -sil  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Gael.]  Motion  from  east  to 
west.  (Scotch.) 

death,  *dasth,  *deeth,  'deth,  *dethe,  *dede,  s. 
[A.  S.  deddh;  Icel.  daudhi;  Goth,  dauthus;  Out. 
dood ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  dad ;  Ger.  tod.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  state  of  being  dead ;  that  state  of  any  ani- 
mal, being,  or  plant  in  which  the  vital  functions 
have  totally  and  permanently  ceased  to  act ;  the 
extinction  of  life. 

"  Warm'din  the  brain  the  smoking  weapon  lies. 
The  purple  death  comes  floating  o'er  his  eyes." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xx.  551,  562. 

2.  This  state  personified. 

".  .  .  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death,  .  .  ." — 
Ber.  vi.  8. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  dying ;  the  manner  of  dying ; 
decease. 

"  Thou  shalt  die  the  deaths  of  them  that  are  slain  in 
the  midst  of  the  seas." — Ezek.  xxviii.  8. 

I.  The  state  or  condition  of  the  dead. 

"  In  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

5.  That  which  causes  death ;  the  agent  or  instru- 
ment of  death. 

(1)  Of  persons: 

"All  the  endeavors  Achilles  used  to  meet  with  Hector, 
and  be  the  death  of  him,  .  .  ."—  Broome:  View  of  Epic 
Poetry. 

(2)  Of  things: 

"  And  there  the  quiver,  where  now  guiltless  slept 
Those  winged  deaths  that  many  a  matron  wept." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xii.  16, 16. 

6.  Mortality,  destruction. 

"In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death," 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth, iii. 5. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  skeleton,  or  figure  of  a  skeleton. 

"  I  had  rather  be  married  to  a  death's  head,  with  a  bone 
In  his  mouth,  than  to  either  of  these."— Shakesp. :  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  i.  2. 

•2.  Murderous  proclivities  or  actions;  murder. 

" .  .  .  in  this,  not  to  suffer  a  man  of  death  to  live." — 
Bacon. 

f3.  Destruction ;  anything  deadly. 

".  .  .  they  cried  out,  and  said,  O  thou  man  of  God, 
there  is  death  in  the  pot."— 2  Kings  iv.  40. 

4.  Capital  punishment;    as,  to  be   sentenced  to 

5.  The  state  of  being  considered  civilly  dead. 

*6.  Total  loss  or  extinction,  a  death-blow;  as, 
"This  was  the  death  of  all  his  hopes." 

7.  Anything  exceedingly  dreadful  or  dreaded. 

"  It  was  death  to  them  to  think  of  entertaining  such 
doctrines." — Atterbury. 
B.  Technically: 
I.  Theology: 

1.  A  state  of  spiritual  alienation  from  God ;  the 
state  of  being  spiritually  dead. 

2.  Eternal  separation  from  God,  and  condemna- 
tion to  everlasting  punishment,  called  the  "  second 
death  "  in  Rev.  ii.  11. 

"We  pray  that  God  will  keep  us  .  .  .  from  everlast- 
ing death." — Church  Catechism. 

II.  Physiol.:  Death  sometimes  happens  from  de- 
cay of  nature,  as  in  old  age,  but  more  frequently 
from  accident  or  disease.  .Death  has  been  divided 
into  somatic  and  interstitial,  i.  e.,  death  of  the 
whole  body,  and  death  of  a  part.  The  three  princi- 
pal modes  of  dying  begin  at  the  heart,  the  brain,  or 
the  lungs.  (1)  (a)  By  syncope  when  the  action  of 
the  heart  stops  from  loss  of  blood,  or  decline  of 
aortic  pressure,  indicated  by  aneemia  (q.  v.).  (*) 
By  asthenia,  when  thn contractile  movements  of  the 
heart  stop  from  loss  of  nerve-power,  indicated  by 
fainting,  as  distinct  from  syncope.  t.cj  By  starva- 
tion, in  which  fainting  and  syncope  become  united. 
(2)  Death  by  coma  commences  at  the  brain,  indi- 
cated by  profound  stupor,  with  stertorous  breath- 
ing. (3)  Death  by  asphyxia,  or  suffocation,  com- 
mences at  the  lungs,  when  the  respi ratory  functions 
are  suspended,  as  when  the  entry  of  air  into  the 
lungs  is  impeded  or  prevented,  accompanied  gener- 
ally by  convulsions,  finally  tremor  of  the  limbs, 
and  relaxation  of  the  muscles  and  sphincters.  The 
heart  may  not  cease  beating  for  three  minutes  and 
fifteen  seconds,  and  the  pulse  may  be  even  felt, 
after  every  other  sign  of  life  is  gone.  The  physio- 
logical cause  of  sudden  death  is  still  very  imper- 
fectly understood.  Molecular  death  (of  the  indi- 
vidual tissues  and  organs)  follows  more  closely  on 
somatic  death  in  warm-blooded  than  in  cold- 
blooded animals.  In  man  the  duration  of  the 
powers  of  the  brain,  generative  system,  and  other 
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organs  and  structures,  is  longest  when  they  have 
been  exercised  in  moderation,  and  is  curtailed  by 
excess;  but  their  entire  or  partial  disuse  does  nut 
lead  to  increased  duration  of  activity,  as  atrophy  i* 
induced,  which  is  injurious.  When  the  organiza- 
tion has  lost  its  vitality,  and  all  power  of  action 
has  gone,  then  death  ensues,  so  that  it  is  entirely 
untrue  that  "  the  dead  body  may  have  all  the  or- 
ganization it  ever  had  while  alive."  Death,  then, 
is  the  cessation  of  vitality  or  organization  in 
action. 

It  (1)  The  death:  Generally  means  either  a  violent 
death,  or  one  in  accordance  with  judicial  sentence. 

"He  that  curseth  father  and  mother,  let  him  die  the 
death."—  Matt.  xv.  4. 

(2)  To  death.  To  the  death:   Mortally,  fatally,  so 
as  to  cause  or  bo  followed  by  death. 

"A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  fo  death." 

Shnkesp.:  Sonnets,  99. 

Death  is  frequently  found  used  as  an  impreca- 


tion. 

"Death  and  damnation  !"—  Shakesp.:  Othello,  Hi.  8. 
IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  death,  de- 
cease, demise,  and  departure  :  "  Death  is  a  general 
or  a  particular  term  :  it  marks  in  the  abstract  sense 
the  extinction  of  life,  and  is  applicable  to  men  or 
animals,  to  one  or  many.  Departure,  decease,  and 
demise  are  particular  expressions,  suited  only  to 
the  condition  of  human  beings.  Departure  is  a 
Christian  term,  which  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  a 
passage  from  one  life  to  another  ;  decease  is  a  tech- 
nical term  in  law,  which  is  introduced  into  common 
life  to  designate  one's  falling  off  from  the  number 
of  the  living;  demise  is  substituted  for  decease 
sometimes  in  speaking  of  princes.  Death  of  itself 
has  always  something  terrific  in  it  ;  but  the  Gospel 
has  divested  it  of  its  terrors  r  the  hour  of  departure, 
therefore,  for  a  Christian,  is  often  the  happiest 
period  of  his  mortal  existence.  Decease  presents 
only  the  idea  of  leaving  life  to  the  Survivors.  Of 
death  it  has  been  said,  that  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  it  will  come,  and  nothing  more  uncertain 
than  when  it  will  come.  Knowing  that  we  have  here 
no  resting  place  of  abode,  it  is  the  .part  of  -wisdom 
to  look  forward  to  our  departure:  property  is  in 
perpetual  occupancy;  at  the  decease  of  one  pos- 
sessor, it  passes  into  the  hands  of  another."  (  Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

death-adder,  s.  Acanthophis  tortor,  a  viperine 
snake  found  in  Australia. 

death-agony,  «.  The  agony  or  struggle  immedi- 
ately preceding  death. 

death-angel,  s.  The  messenger  or  instrument  of 
death  sent  by  God. 

"  Then  straight  into  the  city  of  the  Lord 
The  Rabbi  leaped  with  the  Death-Angel's  sword." 
Longfellow:  Spanish  Jew's  Tale. 

death-bed,  s.&  a. 

A.  As  substantive; 

1.  The  bed  on  which  a  person  dies,  or  lies  in  his 
last  illness. 

"By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been, 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen,    ..." 

Scott:  Jttarmfon,  vi.  32. 

2.  A  last  illness  ;  a  fatal  sickness. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  death-bed  or  a 
last  sickness;  especially  used  in  the  phrase,  "A 
death-bed  repentance." 

"A.  death-bed  repent  a  nee  onght  not  indeed  to  be  neg- 
lected, .  .  .  "  —  Atterbury. 

death-bell,  s.    A  funeral-bell. 

"'Tis  death-bells'  clang,  'tis  funeral  song, 
The  body  to  the  clay." 

Scott:  William  and  Helen,  xl. 

deatu-blow,  .-•. 

1.  Lit.  :  A  blow  which  causes  death  ;  a  fatal  blow. 
"Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight." 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  4. 

"Law;  In  medical  jurisprudence  to  establish  the  fact 
that  a  death-blow  has  been  dealt,  a  direct  chain  of  evidence 
is  necessary."  —  Kent:  Syllabi. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  causes  utter  ruin  or  de- 
struction; as,  "  A  death-blow  to  one's  hopes." 

death-boding,  a.    Foreboding  death. 
"  No  noise  but  owls'  and  wolves'  death-boding  cries." 
Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Litcrece,  165. 

death-holt,  s.  A  bolt  or  arrow  scattering  death 
abroad. 

"  ,    .    .    and  when  showered 

The  death-tolls  deadliest  the  thinn'd  flies  along." 
Baron;  Childe  Harold,  iii.  29. 

death-candle,  s.  The  appearance  of  what  is 
viewed  by  the  vulgar  as  a  preternatural  light, 
giving  warning  of  death  ;  a  death-fire. 

"She  had  for  three  nights  successively  seen  a  death- 
candle  flitting  from  the  battlements  of  the  Kaim  along 
the  cliffs,  .  .  ."—St.  Kathleen,  iv.  23. 


death-hymn 

tdeath-cord,  s.    The  rope  of  a  sallows. 
death-counterfeiting,  a.    Imitating  or  counter- 
feiting sleep  ;  death-like. 

"  Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep 
With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep." 

••  Shakesp.:  Mid.  Nigkft  Drtam,  iii.  2. 

death-cry,  s.    The  cry  of  a  dying  man. 
"  Every  twanging  of  the  bow-string 
Was  a  war-cry  and  a  death-cry." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  ix. 

death-  damp,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:   The   cold    clammy   sweat   which. 
breaks  out  before  death. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Covered  with  cold  clammy  sweat. 

"  .         .    with  death-damp  hand 
The  corpse  upon  the  pyre  he  lays." 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

death-dart,  s.    A  fatal  dart,  a  death-bolt. 
"  Struck  by  a  thousand  death^lartx  instantly." 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khoratsan. 
death-darting,  a.  Causing  death  with  a  glance  ; 
shooting  out  death. 

"...    the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

death-deafened,  a.    Rendered  deaf  in  death. 
"...    shrieked  in  his  death-deafened  ear." 

Scott:  Cadyow  Castle. 

death-defiance,  «.  An  utter  disregard  or  ab- 
sence of  fear  of  death. 

"  Death-defiance  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  love  of  music 
on  the  other:  I  could  call  these  two  opposite  poles  of  a 
"  —  Carlyle;  Heroes,  Lect.  iv. 


Devoted  or   consigned  to- 


great  soul, 

death-devoted,   a 
death. 
death-die,  s.    The  die  or  lot  of  life  and  death.. 

".    ,     .    the  tremendous  death-die  cast  !" 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

death-divining,  a.    Presaging  its  own  death. 
"Be  the  death-divining  swan." 

Shakesp.:  Phosnix  and  Turtle.  15. 

death-doomed,  a.    Doomed  or  devoted  to  death. 
death-drink,  s.    A  fatal  draught. 

"  A  death-drink  salt  as  the  sea." 

Longfellow:  Musician's  Talf. 

death-drum,  «.  A  drum  acting  as  a  signal  of 
death. 

"  And  quick—  I  hear  the  dull  death^irum 
Tell  Denzil's  hour  of  fate  is  come." 

Scott:  Bokeby,  vi.  24. 

death-feud,  s.    A  deadly  feud  ;  war  to  the  death. 
"  I  stanched  thy  father's  death-feud  stern, 
With  stout  De  Vanx  and  gray  Glencairn." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  27. 

death-fire,  a.  A  kind  of  ignis  fatuus  or  lun  inous 
appearance,  supposed  to  presage  death. 

death-firman,  s.  A  firman  or  Turkish  sentence- 
of  death. 

"  Will  laugh  to  scorn  the  death-firman." 

Huron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  7. 

death-flames,  s.  pi.    Flames  causing  death. 
"  The  death-flames  which  beneath  him  burned." 

Sloore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

death-flash,  s.  A  flash  causing  or  accompanied 
by  death. 

"  More  red,  more  dark,  the  death-flash  broke." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  V.  31. 

death-game,  s.  A  game,  struggle,  or  contest  to 
the  death. 

"  When  stubborn  Russ,  and  metalled  Swede. 
On  the  warped  wave  their  death-game  played." 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  (Introd.) 

death-grapple,  «.    A  struggle  for  life  or  death. 
"...    the   death-grapple    between    the   two   hostile- 
nations   was   at    hand,     .      .     ."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.* 
ch.  xiv. 

death-groan,  a.    The  groan  of  a  dying  person. 
"  Now  sink  beneath  an  unexpected  arm, 
And  in  adeath-groan  give  their  last  alarm." 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

death-hallOO,  s.  The  shout  of  a  victor  over  his- 
slain  antagonist. 

"  For  the  death-wound,  and  death-halloo, 
Mustered  his  breath,  hiswhinyard  drew." 

Scott;  Sady  of  the  Lake,  i.  8. 

death-hour,  s.    The  hour  or  moment  of  death. 

"  Yet  shall  his  death-hour  leave  a  track 

Of  glory,  permanent  and  bright." 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

death-hymn,  s.    A  funeral  hymn. 

"  For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  death-hymn-peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll." 
Byron:  Parisina,  v.  15. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t,. 
or.     wbre,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub.    dire,    unite,    cfir,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     ae,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw.. 


death-ill 

death-Ill.  K.    Mortal  ^ickiu'ss. 
death-kingdom,  s.    The  kingdom  or  region  of 
death. 

"  .     .     .     at  the  foot  of    it,  in  the    Death-kingdom,   sit 
three  Nornas."—  Carlylc;  Heroes,  Lect.  i. 
death-knell,  s.    A  knell  rung  for  the  dead. 
"  I  must  not  Moray's  death-knell  hear  !" 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  18. 

death-light,  s.    A  death  fire. 

"  That  just  has  caught  upon  her  side 
The  death-light,  and  again  is  dark." 

Moore.-  Fire   Worshipers. 

death-marked,  a.  Marked  out  for  death;  des- 
tined or  doomed  to  perish. 

"The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-mark' d  love." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Prol.). 
death-note,  s.    A  battle-cry  or  blast. 
"Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan, 
They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  8. 

death-pang,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  pangs  or  agony  of  a  dying  person. 

2.  Fig.:   The  pangs  accompanying  utter  ruin  or 
destruction . 

"With  bitter  drops  were  running  o'er 
The  death-pangs  of  long-cherished  hope." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  83. 

death-peal,  s.    A  death-knell. 

"Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung, 
Seemed  in  mine  ear  a  death-peat  rung  ?  " 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  18. 

*death- practiced,  a.  Threatened  with  death  by 
conspiracy. 

"  With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 
Of  the  death-practiced  duke." 

Shakesp..-  Lear,  iv.  6. 

death-prayer,  s. 

1.  A  prayer  said  for  the  soul  of  a  dying  person. 

2.  A  prayer  said  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  a 
dead  person. 

"  The  mass  and  the  death-prayer  are  said  for  me, 
But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain." 

Scott:  Eve  of  St.  John. 

death-rattle  (Eng.),  death-ruckle  (Scotches. 
A  rattling  or  gurgling  sound  in  the  throat  of  a  per- 
son on  the  point  of  death. 

"That  was  the  death-ruckle — he's  dead."—  Scott:  Guy 
Mannering,  ch.  xxvii. 

death'8-door,  s.  The  very  gates  of  death ;  a  near 
approach  to  death. 

"I  myself  knew  a  person,  of  sanctity,  who  was  afflicted 
to  death's-door  with  a  vomiting." — Taylor-.  Worthy  Com- 
municant. 

*death-8hadowed,  a.   Dark  and  dismal  as  death. 

"  With  dreary  sound  doth  pierce  through  the  death' 
shadowed  wood." — More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  I.  iii.  21. 

death's-head,  s. 

I.  A  human  skull  or  a  picture  or  figure  of  one, 

*2.  A  ring  with  a  death's-head  carved  upon  it.  Such 
rings  were  usually  worn  by  procuresses  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

11  Sell  some  of  my  clothes  to  buy  thee  a  death's-head," — 
Slaasinger:  Old  Law,  iv.  1. 

death's-head  mpth,  s.  [So  named  from  having 
on  the  thorax  certain  markings  which  to  the  imag- 
inative are  suggestive  of  a  human  skull  with  the 
adjacent  clavicles.] 

Entom.:  A  species  of  Hawk-moth  or  Sphinx,  the 
Acherontia  atropos.  The  upper  wings  are  black, 
with  black  and  red  freckles,  while  the  under  ones 
are  yellow,  bordered  with  a  double  bar  of  black. 
The  body  is  banded  with  yellow  and  black,  with 
gray  down  its  center.  It  can  squeak  like  a  mouse. 
The  larvw  feed  upon  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the 
potato,  without,  however,  injuring  the  crop,  even 
when  they  are  in  large  numbers.  The  chrysalis  is 
of  a  mahogany  color ;  the  larvee  are  full  grown,  some 
in  July  and  others  in  October,  and  the  perfect 
insect  is  found  in  September  and  October. 

death-Shot,  s.    A  fatal  shot. 

"  The  death-shot  parts— the  charger  springs." 

Scott:  Cadyow  Castle. 

death-Shriek,  s.     The  shriek  of  a  dying  person. 
"  It  was  the  last  death-shriek." 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Daisy. 

death's-man,  s.  An  executioner,  a  headsman, 
a  hangman. 

"The  very  death's-men  paused  to  hear." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  32. 

death-song,  s.  A  song  or  hymn  said  over  a  dead 
person. 

"Amid  the  rushing  and  the  waving  of  the  whirlwind 
element  come  tones  of  a  melodious  death-song." — Carlyle: 
Sartor  Resartus,  ch.  vii. 
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death-sough,  K.  The  last  inspiration  of  a  dying 
person.  (Svutfi  of  Scotland.) 

"Heard  nae  ye  the  lung  drawn  death-sough  >  The 
death-sough  of  the  Morisons  is  as  hollow  as  a  groan  frae 
the  grave."  —  Black-wood'  B  Magazine,  Sept.  1820,  p.  662. 

death-Stroke,  s.    A  fatal  stroke  ;  a  death-blow. 
"  For  the  death*stroke  my  brand  I  drew." 

Scott:  .Warm/on,  vi.  8. 


debarkation 

2.  Fig.;    That  cannot  be  destroyed  or  overcome; 
imperishable* 

"  Ne'er  shall  oblivion's  murkycloud 
Obscure  his  aeallilext  praise." 

,-•;/•  ir.  Jones:   From  thf  I'iiinr*'. 

death  -like,  a.    [Eng.  death;  -like.  1    Resembling 
death  ;  still,  gloomy,  unmoved,  motionless. 

"  Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep 
Or  from  its  death-like  void,    .    .    ." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  tik.  iv. 


death-struck,  a.  Having  received  a  fatal  stroke ; 
mortally  wounded. 

"Though  death-struck,  etill  his  feeble  frame  he  rears." 
Byroni  Cllilde.  Harold,  i.  77. 

in«,:8Wimming'  -  BeComiQeglaZed  °r  8laSSy    ^f^Aj^ST^S^^&.  " 
"  Short  time  had  Count  Albert  in  horror  to  stare 
On  those  death-swimming  eyeballs." 

Scott:  The  Fire-King. 

death-thirst,  s.    The  thirst  of  death. 


•death  -11-ness,  s.    [Eng.  di'nthlu;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  deathly  ;  deadlmess. 

dea 

ng.] 


"  Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying, 
Scorch'd  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain." 
Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  v.  17. 

death-throe,  s.    A  death-agony  or  pang. 

death-tick,  s.    The  death-watch  (q.  v.). 

"...  death-ticks  (Anobium  tessellatum)  are  well 
known  to  answer  each  other's  ticking,  .  .  ."  —  Darwin: 
Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  x.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  884,  385. 

death-token,  s.  A  sign  or  token  of  approaching 
death. 

"  He  is  »o  plaguy  proud  that  the  death-tokens  of  it 
Cry  '  No  recovery.'  "  —  Snakesp.  i  Troil.  and  Ores.,  ii.  3. 

death-train,  s.    A  funeral  procession. 
"  Meanwhile  the  Bruce,  with  steady  eye, 
Sees  the  dark  death-train  moving  by." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  28. 

death-warrant,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  A  warrant  or  order  for  the  execution  of  a 
criminal. 

"...  Ingoldsby.  whose  name  was  subscribed  to  the 
memorable  death-warrant,  .  .  ."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.  t 
ch.  xiv. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  death-blow. 
death-watch,  s. 
Entomology  : 

I.  The  name  commonly  applied  to  certain  species 
of  wood-boring  Beetles,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Anobia,  that  produce  a  clicking  sound  by  striking 
the  walls  of  their  burrows  with  the  head  or  mandi- 
bles. They  are  mostly  found  in  old  wood,  and  the 
sound  produced  is  by  the  superstitious  still  thought 
to  bo  a  forewarning  of  death  in  the  house.  The 
species  which  have  been  proved  to  produce  it  are 
Anobium  tessellatum  and  A.  etriatum. 

"  Chambermaids  christen  this  worm  a  death-watch, 
Because,  like  a  watch  it  always  cries  '  Click!  '  " 


2.  A  minute  wingless  insect,  Atropos  pulsatorius, 
belonging  to  the  family  Psocidee  (q.  v.).  It  is  of 
the  order  Dictyoptera.  It  is  often  seen  in  collec- 
tions of  dried  plants,  in  neglected  books,  &c.  The 
name  Atropos,  which  is  that  of  one  of  the  Greek 
Fates,  points  to  the  superstition  mentioned  under  1. 

death-winged,  a.    Bearing  death  on  its  wings. 
"Had  braved  the  death-wing'd  tempest's  blast." 

Byron:  To  Florence. 

death-worthy,  a.  Deserving  orworthy  of  death. 

"  This  gailt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy  brother.'* 
Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  635. 

death-wound,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  death-blow :  a  fatal  wound. 

2.  Naut.:  The  springingof  a  fatal  leak  in  a  vessel. 

•dgath'-ful,  a.    [Eng.  death,  and  -/tt/0).] 

1.  Full  of  death  or  destruction ;  deadly,  fatal. 

"  That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back, 
In  deathfitl  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  17. 

2.  Liable  to  death  ;  mortal. 

"  The  deathless  gods  and  deathful  earth." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Hymn  to  Hermes. 

*death'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deathful;  -ness.]  An 
appearance  of  death  ;  an  association  with  death. 

"...  we  may  study  to  adorn  our  looks,  so  as  may  be 
most  remote  from  a  deothfulness,  .  .  ." — Bp.  Taylor: 
A  rttficial  Handsomeness,  p.  70. 

'death -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deathly;  -ness.]  An 
atmosphere  of  death. 

"  With  the  air  around 
Its  dead  ingredients  mingle  deathinefs." 

Southey:  Thalaba,  v. 

dSath'-less,  a.    [Eng.  death ;  -less.'} 
\.  Lit. :  Not  liable  to  death ;  immortal,  undying. 
"  O  thou!  whose  glory  fills  th'  ethereal  throne, 
And  all  ye  deathless  powers!  protect  myson." 

I'ope:  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  604,  605. 


That  Death  should  get  a  num'rous  breed: 
Young  deathltngs."—  Swift:  Death  and  Daphne. 

death  -If,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  death;  -ly.~] 

A.  Asadj.:  Deadly,  fatal,  mortal. 

B.  As  adv.  ;  Like  death  ;  so  as  to  resemble  death. 
•death  -ward,   adv.     [English   death;   -ward.] 

Toward  death. 

"Alas,  the  sting  of  conscience 
To  death-ward  for  our  faults." 

Beaum.  it  Flet.:  Love's  Pilgrimage,  iv  3. 
•death  -9,  adv.  [Eng.<ie<rffc;  -».]   Deadly,  death- 
like. 

"The  cheeks  were  deathy  pale." 

Southey:  Thalaba,  11. 

•de-au  -rate,  *de-au-rat,  a.  [Lat.  tleauratus, 
pa.  par.  of  deauro=to  gild:  de,  intens.,and  durum 
=gold.]  Gilded,  gilt,  golden.  (Bailey.) 

"  And  while  the  twilight  and  the  rows  rede 
Of  Phebus  light  were  deaurat  alite 
Apenne  Itooke." 

Chaucer:  The  Blacke  Knight. 

deave,  deve,  v.  t.  [Icel.  deijfa.]  To  deafen  ;  to 
stupefy  or  stun  with  noise.  [DEAF.] 

"...  it  wad  better  set  you  to  be  nursing  the  gude- 
man's  bairns  than  to  be  deaving  us  here."—  Scott:  Waver- 
ley,  ch.  xxz. 

•de-a-war  -ren,  v.  t.  [Pref.  <Je=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  warren  (q.  v.).]  (For  definition  see  extract.) 

"  Deawarrened  is  when  a  warren  isdiswarrened  or  broke 
up  and  laid  in  common."—  W.  Helton:  Laws  cone.  Game, 
1727,  p.  82. 

•de-bac  -chate,  t>.  t.  [Lat.  debacchatus,  pa.  par. 
of  debacchor=tn  celebrate  the  rites  of  Bacchus.] 
To  rave  or  rage  as  a  bacchanal  or  drunkard. 

*de-bac-cha  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  debacchatio,  from 
debacchor.]  A  reveling,  a  raving. 

"  most  impure  .pollutions,  most  wicked  de&oc- 

chations,  and  sacrilegious  execrations."—  Prynne:  Histrio- 
Mastix,  pt.  I.,  vi.  12. 

de-ba-cle,  s.   [Fr.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

\.  Lit.  :  A  breaking  up  of  ice  in  a  river,  &c. 

2.  Fig.:  A  sudden  flight,  a  stampede. 

II.  Geol.  :  A  sudden  outburst  and  rush  of  water, 
carrying  with  it  stones,  &c.  ;  a  groat  aqueous  tor- 
rent ;  a  breaking  up  and  transport  of  massive  rocks 
and  gravel  by  an  enormous  rush  of  water. 

"Geologists  would  have  formerly  brought  into  play  the 
violent  action  of  some  overwhelming  debacle  ...  — 
Darwin;  Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  ix.,  p.  181. 

de-bar',  v.  t.    [Pref.  de,  and  Eng.  bar  (q.  v.).] 
I.  To  shut  out,  to  exclude,  to  preclude,  to  hinder. 
"Preclude  forgiveness,  from  the  praise  debarred 
Which  else  the  Christian  virtue  might  have  claim  d. 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

•2.  To  prevent,  to  stop,  to  oppose. 
"Whether    God    .     .    .    oppose   the   felicities  of    hifl 
enemies,   and    debar  their    injustice   to    his    adherents, 
."  —  Monntagu:  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  11.,  Ireat.  iv.,l  £. 
IT  For  the  difference   between  to  debar   and  to 
deprive,  see  DEPRIVE. 

•de-barb,  r.  t.  [Lat.  <Je=away,  from,  and  barba 
=a  beard.]  To  deprive  a  man  of  his  beard. 

•de-bar  e,  *de-bayre,  a.  [Pref  de  (intens.), 
and  Eng.  bare  (q.  v.).]  Bare,  stripped. 

"  As  wooddes  are  made  debayre  of  leaues,    .    .    ." 
Drant:  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry. 

tde-bark',  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  debarquer.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  disembark  ;  to  pass  from  a  ship 
to  the  land. 

"With  speed  debarking,  land  the  naval  stores." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xvi.  346. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  disembark  ;  to  land. 
de-bark-a'-tion,  s.    [DEBARK.]    The  act  or  pro- 

cess of  disembarking. 

"  the  Indian  troops,  in  part  at  least,  have  reached 

the'po'int  of  debarkation.'1—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 


boll,    b<Jy;     pout,    J6wl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-cran,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -s.ion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble.    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


debarked 

de-bark  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEBARK.] 

dS  bark  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [DEBAEK.] 

A.  &  B.  .-Is  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  At  subst.:  Debarkation,  disembarking. 

•de  bark -m6nt,  s.  [Eng  debark;  -ment.]  De- 
barkation, disembarking. 

44  In  the  open  field  at  the  place  of  debarkment." — Jarvis: 
Don  Quixote,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

•de-bar  -rass,  v.  t.  [Fr.  debarrasser.]  To  clear 
or  set  free  from  embarrassment ;  to  disembarrass. 

44  Clement  had  time  to  debarrass  himself  of  his  boots 
and  his  hat." — Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  Ixxxiv. 

de  bar  red,  pa.  par.  or  a     [DEBAE.] 

de-bar  -ring,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEBAB.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  shutting  out,  excluding, 
or  precluding. 

de-base  ,  v .  t.  [Prof,  de  (intens.),  and  Eng.  base, 
a.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  lower  in  state,  condition,  quality,  or  position ; 
to  degrade. 

41  Exalt  the  lowly  or  the  proud  debase." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xvi.  233. 

2.  To  make  mean  or  despicable;   to  degrade  in 
character. 

44 ...  all  that  the  discipline  ...  of  James'  army 
had  done  for  the  Celtic  kern  had  been  to  debase  and 
enervate  him." — Kacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  To  vitiate,  to  adulterate. 

14He  ought  to  be  careful  of  not  letting  his  subject  debase 
his  style,  .  .  ." — Aadtson. 

4.  To  lessen  in  value  by  an  addition  of  baser 
admixtures ;  to  adulterate. 

44  He  reformed  the  coin,  which  was  much  adulterated 
and  debased    .    .    ." — Hale. 
de-ba  sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEBASE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lowered  in  condition,  quality,  or 
position ;  degraded,  vitiated,  adulterated. 

44 .  .  restore  a  debased  currency,  .  .  ." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

II.  Her. :  Inverted,  turned  over, 
de-base -ment,  s.   [Eng.  debase;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  debasing  or  degrading. 

44  It  is  a  wretched  debasement  of  that  sprightly  faculty, 
the  tongue,  thus  to  be  made  the  interpreter  to  a  goat  or 
boar." — Oovemment  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  A  state  of  degradation. 

de-bas  er,  s.  [Eng.  debas(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  debases  or  degrades. 

•de-bashed,  a.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
abashed  (q.v.).]  Abashed,  confounded, confused. 

44  Fell  prostrate  down,  debash'd  with  reverent  shame." 
A'icco's    England's  Eliza,  Induction. 

de-bas  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEBASE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  lowering  in  value,  con- 
dition, or  position  ;  degrading,  debasement. 

de-bas'-Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  debasing;  -ly.]  So 
as  to  debase. 

dS-bat  a-ble,  de-bate  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.deftaf(e)  ; 
-able.]  That  may  be  debated;  subject  or  open  to 
debate  or  question. 

44  ..  .  the  possession  of  the  debatable  land  of 
Thyrea "— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1850),  ch. 
xiv.,  §  8. 

de-bate  ,  *de-baat,  s.    [Fr.  debat.] 

1.  A  discussion  of  a  question ;  a  contest  of  argu- 
ments or  reasoning. 

"  Vernon  acquitted  himself  well  in  the  debate." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  A  quarrel,  contention,  or  controversy. 

44  He  would  not  waken  old  debate, 
For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  28. 
•3.  A  delay. 

de-bate    (l),  'de-bait  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.   [O.  Fr. 
debaftre;  Fr.  de"6a<= debate.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  contend  about  in  words  or  arguments;  to 
dispute,  to  argue,  to  discuss,  to  deliberate,  to  con- 
sider. 

"  .     .    .    the  error  that  you  hear  debated. 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  4. 
i2.  To  strive  or  con'tend  for  with  arms. 
•3.  To  strive  or  seek  for  diligently. 
44 ...    commandit  na  vagabound  nor  ydill  pepyll  to 
be  ressanit  in  ony  town  without  they  had  sum  craft  to 
debait  their  leuying."— Bellinden:  Cron.  B  xv.,  c.  i, 
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*4.  To  protect, 

"  .    .    .    sa  vehement  weit  &  haill,  that  he  mycht  skars- 
lie  debait  hym  self  &  his  army  vnperist  be  storme  of  wed- 
der." — Bellendfti:  Cron.  B.  xv.,  c.  12. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  deliberate,  discuss,  or  argue  on  any  point. 
"  Nay,  stay.  Sir  John,  awhile,  and  we'll  debate 
By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recovered." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  111.,  iv.  1. 

•2.  To  fight  or  contend  with  arms. 
"  Over  that  his  cote-armour  in  which  he  wold  debate.' 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,274. 

^[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  debate  and 
to  deliberate :  "Both  these  words  mark  the  act  of 
pausing  or  withholdingthe  decision,  whether  appli- 


opinion  that  is  offered.  Where  many  persons  have 
tae  liberty  of  offering  their  opinions,  it  is  natural  to 
expect  that  there  will  be  debating;  when  any  sub- 
ject offers  that  is  complicated  and  questionable.it 
calls  for  mature  deliberation.  It  is  lamentable 
when  passion  gets  such  an  ascendency  in  the  mind 
of  any  one,  as  to  make  him  debate  which  course  of 
conduct  he  shall  pursue ;  the  want  of  deliberation, 
whether  in  private  or  public  transactions,  is  a  more 
fruitful  source  of  mischief  than  almost  any  other." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Sunon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  debate  and  to 
consult,  see  CONSULT. 

•de-bate'  (2),  *de-bait  (2),  r.  t.&  i.  [Pref.  de= 
down,  and  Eng.  abate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  abate,  to  lower,  to  bring  down. 
"  The  same  wyse  thir  Rutulianis,  as  he  wald, 

Gan  at  command  bebait  thare  voce  and  ceice." 

Douglas.-  Virgil,  459,  U. 

B.  Intrans,:  To  fall  off,  to  abate. 

"  When  they  are  at  the  full  perfection  doo  debate  and 
decrease  againe."— Webbe:  Eng.  Poetrie,  p.  94. 
de-bat  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEBATE,  t>.] 
•de-bate -ful,  *de-bate  -full,  a.    [Eng.  debate ; 

-fui(i).] 

1.  Of  persons:  Quarrelsome,  contentious. 

"  .  .  .  if  ye  be  so  debatefull  and  contencious,  .  .  ." 
— Udall:  1  Corinthians  vi. 

2.  Of  things:   Subject  to  or  causing  debate  or 
contention. 

"  Debatefull  strife,  and  cruel  enmitie.'' 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  35. 

•de-bate  -ful-ly,  adv.  [English  debateful;  -ly.] 
With  debate  or  contention. 

*de-bate'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  debate ;  -ment.]    Con- 
troversy, debate,  discussion,  consideration. 
"  Without  debatement  further,  more  or  less. 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

de-bat  -er,  s.    [Eng  debat(e) ;  -er.] 

*1.  A  quarrelsome  person. 

44  Priuy  backbiteris,  detractouris,  hateful  to  God,  debat- 
ouris,  f  .  ." — Wycliffe:  Romans  i. 

2.  One  who  takes  part  in  a  debate ;  a  disputant, 
an  arguer. 

"He  was  not  likely  to  find  any  equal  among  the 
debaters  there." — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

de-bat  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEBATE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  deliberating,  discussing 
or  arguing  on  a  point ;  debate. 

44 .  .  .a  debating  of  the  several  enterprises,  .  .  ." — 
State  Trials;  Sir  C.  Blunt  (an.  1600). 

If  Debating  Club  or  Society :  A  society  or  club  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  holding  debates  on 
important  points,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  the  views 
and  improve  the  extempore  speaking  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

"  But  what  army  commanded  by  a  debating  club  ever 
escaped  discomfiture  and  disgrace?  "—Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

•de-bat -Ing-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  debating ;  -ly.]  In 
manner  of  a  debate. 

•de-bat  -oils,  *de-bat-ouse,  a.  [Eng.  debat(e) ; 
-ous.]  Quarrelsome,  contentions. 

41  Debatotise:  contensiosus,  contumeliosus,  dissidiosus." 
— Cathol.  Angl. 

de  bauch  ,  *de-baush,  *de-bosh,  v.  t. &  i.  [O.Fr. 
desbaucher;  Fr.  debaucher.] 

A.  Transitive: 

fl.  To  corrupt,  to  lead  astray. 

41  ...  his  conscience  thoroughly  debauched  and  har- 
dened, .  .  ." — South. 

2.  To  lead  astray  from  chastity ;  to  seduce. 

3.  To  degrade,  to  debase. 

41 .  .  .  to  debauch  himself  by  intemperance  and  bru- 
tish sensuality." — Tillotson. 


debenture 

•4.  To  spoil,  to  render  useless  or  unserviceable. 
41  Last  year  his  barks  and  Dallies  were  debosh'd; 
This  spring  they  sprout  again." 

fuimus  Trim  (Dodsley,  vii.  503). 

•5.  To  squander,  to  dissipate. 

44  ...  her  husband  had  debatisched  all,  and  left  noth- 
ing to  her."—  Foord:  Suppt.  Dec.,  p.  899. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  indulge  in  intemperance  or  ex- 
cess, especially  of  drinking. 

de-bauch, s.    [DEBAUCH, v.] 

1.  An  excessive  indulRence  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing; intemperance,  drunkenness. 

"  With  shallow  shifts  and  old  devices,  worn 
And  tatter'd  in  the  service  of  debtuiclt." 

Cou-per:  Task,  v.  632,  633. 

2.  An  act  of  debauchery ;  a  carouse,  a  drunken  fit. 
44 ...    half  slept  off  his  debauch,  his  cheeks  on  fire, 

his  eyes  staring  like  those  of  a  maniac."—  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

de-bauch  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [DEBAT/CH,  t'.] 

tde-bauch  -ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  debauched;  -ly.] 
In  a  debauched  or  profligate  manner. 

tde-bauch  -ed-nSss,  *de-baucht-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
debauched;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
debauched;  profligacy,  intemperance. 

44  A  strange  kind  of  loose  OebauchtantM  hath  possessed 
too  many  of  the  young  gallants  of  our  time."— ISp.  Hall: 
Kern.,  p.  45. 

deb  -au-chee,  *de-bau-che  (au  as  6),  s.  [Fr. 
debauchf,  pa.  par.  of  dc6auoAer=to  debauch.]  A 
man  given  to  excess  or  intemperance,  a  roue,  a 
profligate. 

44  The  Marquis  d'Argens  attempts  to  add  the  character 
of  a  philosopher  to  the  vices  of  a  debauchee."— Goldsmith: 
On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  viii. 

de-bauch'-er,  s.  [Eng.  debauch;  -er.]  One  who 
debauches  or  seduces  others ;  a  corruptor,  a  se- 
ducer. 

de-bauch'-er-f ,  s.  [Eng.  debauch;  -ery.]  Excess, 
intemperance,  profligacy* 


brought  scandal  on  the  Christian  name  by 
gross  fraud  and  debauchery." — Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xiv. 

de-bauch'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEBAUCH,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb,) 

C.  As  subst. :  Dcbauchment,  debauchery. 

*de-baugh -ment,  s.  [Eng.  debauch ;  -went.]  The 
act  of  debauching  or  seducing;  corruption,  seduc- 
tion, debauchery. 

*de-baueh'-nesse,  a.  [Eng.  debauch;  -ness.]  De- 
bauchery. 

44  By  their  own  debauchnesse  and  distempers." — Oauden: 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  390. 

*de-baurd,  s.  [DEEDED,  s.]  A  going  out  of  the 
way. 

"...  the  ground  of  all  our  sinful  debattrds  (viz.), 
our  unbelief,  .  .  ." — Annamt:  Mysterium  1'ietatls,  p. 
118. 

de-bel,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  dfbeller;  Lat.  debello.]  To 
beat  in  war.  [DEBELLATE.] 

"  Him  long  of  old 

Thou  didst  debel,  and  down  from  heaven  cast 
With  all  his  army."  Milton:  P.  K.,  iv.  604-6. 

de-bel-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  debellatus,  pa.  par.  of 
debello=to  beat  in  war ;  6ei(u»i=\var.]  To  beat  in 
war,  to  overcome,  to  conquer. 

de-bel-la'-tion,  »de-bel  la'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  de- 
bellatio,  from  debello.] 

1.  The  act  of  overcoming  or  conquering  in  war ; 
conquest. 

"The  defoliation  of  Salem  and  Bizance  made  by  Syr 
Thomas  More,  .  .  ."—  Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  929. 

2.  A  putting  an  end  or  stop  to  war. 

"  Se ditto  et  sedatto:  an  insurrection  and  a  debellation," 
—Adams:  Works,  iii.  28L 

de-bel-llsh,  v.  t.     [Pref.  de=away,  from;  Lat. 
6en«s=pretty.J    [EMBELLISH.]    To  disfigure. 
"What  blast  hath  thus  his  flowers  debellishedf" 

6.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Triumph. 

de  be  -ne  es  -se,  phrase.    [Lat.] 

Law :  At  or  for  its  present  value ;  for  what  it  is 
worth;  as,  to  take  a  thing  de  bene  ease,  i.  e.,  to 
allow  it  for  the  present  without  prejudice,  until  the 
point  can  bo  more  fully  discussed. 

de-ben'-ture,  *de-ben-ter,  *de-ben-tur,  s. 
[Lat.=they  are  owed,  third  pers.  pi.  pr.  ind.  pass, 
of  de&eo=toowe.] 

1  Finance:  A  certificate  or  document  signed  by 
a  legally  authorized  officer,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  a  deot  due  to  some  person ;  a  deed  or  bond  of 
mortgage  on  certain  property  for  the  repayment  to 
a  certain  person  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  ad- 
vanced by  such  person,  together  with  interest 
thereon  at  a  certain  stated  rate.  Debentures  are 
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frequently  issued  in  Kngland  by  public  companies, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  fur  the  completion 
or  carrying  on  of  their  undertakiiit,^. 

2.  Customs:  A  certificate  entitling  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  granted  to  a  drawback  on  certain  goods 
exported,  the  duties  on  which  had  been  paid. 

3.  Public  Offices:    In  some  government    depart- 
ments a  term  used  to  denote  a  bond  or  bill  by  which 
the  government  is  charged  to  pay  a  creditor  or  his 
assigns  the  money  due  on  auditing  his  account. 
(Ofjilfic.) 

de-ben -tured,  a.  [Eng.  debentur(e);  -ed.l  Se- 
cured by  or  subject  to  a  debenture;  entitled  to  a 
drawback. 

de-bet,  phrase.  [Lat.=he  owes,  third  pers.  sing, 
pr.  indie,  of  dV6eo=to  owe.] 

Law:  The  form  of  a  writ,  &c.,  stating  that  the 
defendant  owes  (debet)  and  keeps  back  (detinet) 
the  sum  or  thing  due. 

*de  -bile,  a.  [Lat.  debilis.]  Weak,  feeble,  im- 
potent, imbecile. 

"For  that  I  have  not  wash'd 
My  nose  that  bled,  or  foil'd  some  debile  wretch." 

Shakesp,:  Coriotanus,  i.  9. 

de-bll'-I-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  debilitatiis,  pa.  par.  of 
dfbilito—to  weaken,  to  cripple;  rfe&/U"8=weaK.l 

1.  Of  the  body,  physical  powers,  <tc.:  To  we  alee  n, 
to  enfeeble ;  to  make  weak  or  feeble ;  to  enervate. 

"Imoderate  watch  drieth  to  moch  the  body,  and  doth 
debilitate  the  powers  aniiuall." — Sir  T.  Elyut;  C'astel  of 
Helth,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Of  the  mental  powers :  To  impair,  to  weaken. 

" .  .  .  a  mind  ...  at  once  debilitated  and  excited 
by  disease."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  to  debilitate  and  to 
weaken,  see  WEAKEN. 

*de-bll-l-tate,  a.  [Latin  debilitatus.]  Weak, 
feeble,  debilitated. 

"Debilitate,  or  feble  or  wythout  synnowes.  Eneruis, 
<eneruus,"—Huloet. 

*de-bir-I-ta-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DEBILITATE.] 
de-bll  -I  ta-tlng,pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [DEBILITATE.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

Torb.) 
C.  As  subst.:  The  act   or  process  of  weakening, 

enfeebling,  or  enervating;  debilitation. 

"...  the  taking  quite  away  or  the  debilitating  of 
the  resistance  from  within,  .  .  ."— Boyle:  Works,  vol.  i.. 
p.  18. 

*de-bll-l-ta'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  debil(tatio.~\  The  act 
•or  process  of  debilitating  or  weakening. 

"The  weakness  cannot  return  any  thing  of  strength, 
honor,  or  safety  to  the  head,  but  a  debilitation  and  ruin." 
— King  Charles:  Eikun  lias  Hike. 

de-bll'-I-ty,  *de-byl-y-te,s.  [Fr.  debilite;  Lat. 
•deb  Hit  as.  The  word  is  explained  in  the  Glossary  to 
Philemon  Holland's  Translation  of  Pliny's  Natural 
History,  A.  D.  1601,  as  if  then  of  recent  introduction 
into  English.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lang.:  Weakness,  loss  or  want  of 
strength;  feebleness,  faintness,  imbecility. 

"...  the  men  being  quite  jaded,  we  were  obliged, 
by  mere  debility,  to  desist,  .  .  ." — Anson:  Voyage  i-<»ni<i 
Jhe  World,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

*2.  Astrol.  (Pl>):  Certain  affections  of  the  planets, 
whereby  they  are  weakened,  and  their  influences 
become  less  vigorous  or  more  depraved;  and  they 
.are  either  essential,  as  when  a  planet  is  in  his 
Detriment,  Fall,  or  Peregrine;  or  Accidental,  as 
when  he  is  in  the  12th,  8th,  or  6tli  houses ;  or  Com- 
bust, or  beheld  of  the  Infortuncs,  <kc. ;  by  each  of 
which  circumstances,  as  he  is  comparatively  more 
or  less  affected,  so  he  is  said  to  have  in  such  a  case 
so  many  or  so  few  Debilities.  (Moxoi\.  ) 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  betweon  debility, 
infirmity,  and  imbecility :  "The  two  former,  par- 
ticularly the  first,  respect  that  which  is  physical, 
«nd  the  latter  that  which  i*  physical  or  mental. 
lability  is  constitutional  or  otherwise;  imbecility 
is  always  constitutional  ;  infirmity  lit  accidental  and 
results  from  sickness,  or  a  decay  01  the  frame. 
Debility  may  be  either  general  or  local;  infirmiti/ 
is  always  local ;  imbecility  always  general.  Debility 
prevents  the  active  performance  of  the  ordinary 
functions  of  nature;  it  is  a  deficiency  in  the  mus- 
cular power  of  the  body;  infirmity  is  a  partial 
want  of  power,  which  interferes  with,  but  does  not 
necessarily  destroy,  the  activity;  imbecility  lies  in 
the  whole  frame,  and  renders  it  almost  entirely 
powerless."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

deb  -It,  a.  [Lat.  debitum,  neut.  sing,  of  debitus, 
pa.  par.  of  debeo=to  owe.] 

1.  An  amount  which  is  set  down  as  a  debt  or 
•owing. 

** .  .  casting  up  their  debits  and  credits." — Burke.- 
•On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

2.  That  side  of  an  account  in  which  are  set  down 
the  sums  owing  by  any  person ;  the  debit-side. 


debit-side,  s. 

Bookkeeping :  The  left-hand  side  of  an  account. 

deb -It,  v.t.    [DEBIT,  s.] 

1.  To  charge  with,  to  set  down  to  the  account  or 
debit  of. 

2.  To  enter  or  set  down  on  the  debit  or  debtor  side 
of  a  ledger. 

*deb  -He,  *debyte,  s.    [DEPUTY.]    A  deputy. 

"  .  .  .  the  vicar  and  debyte  of  Christ." — Utlall:  Jici-i'- 
l<it/<»i,  xvii. 

deb'-It-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEBIT,  v.] 
deb '-It-Ing,  pr»par.  &  s.    [DEBIT,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  setting  down  to  the  debit 
of  any  person. 

*deb'~H-6r,  s.  [Latin,  from  debeo—to  owe.]  A 
debtor. 

II  Debitor  and  creditor :  An  account-book. 

"You  have  no  true  debitor  and  creditor  but  it." — 
Shtikesft.;  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

de-bl-tu-mln-Iz-a -tion,  a.  [Pref.  de=away, 
from,  and  Eng.  bituminization  (q.  v.).]  The  act  or 
process  of  freeing  from  bitumen. 

de-bl-tu'-min-ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  bituminize  (q.  v.).J  To  free  or  clear  from 
bitumen. 

de-bl-tu -mln-ized,    pa.   par.   or   a.    [DEBITU- 

MIMZE.] 

de-bl-tu'-mln-lz-Ing,  pr.par.,a.  &s^  [DEBITTJ- 

MIXIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Dobituminization. 

*de-blat  -er-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  deblateratum,  sup. 
of  deblatero.]  To  babble.  (Cockeram.) 

*de-boise,  *de-boish,  *de-bolst,  *de-bosh,  v.  t. 
[DEBAUCH,  i;.] 

*de-boise,  *de-boyse,  s.    [DEBAUCH,  «.] 

1.  A  debauch. 

2.  A  debauchee,  a  profligate. 

"...  villain,  deboyse,  peasant,  Ac." — Butler:  Rem. 
Character  of  a  Clown. 

*deb-6n-air  ,  *de-bo-naire,  *de-bo-neire,  *de- 
bo-nere,  a.  [Fr.  dtbonnaire.  The  word  appeared 
in  literature  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.]  Of  good  manners  or  breeding;  affable, 
courteous,  agreeable,  accomplished. 

"  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unann'd, 
As  bending  angels  ;  that's  their  fame  in  peace." 
Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Creasida,  i.  3. 

*deb-6n-air  -I?,  *de  -  bon  -  ayr  -  ly,  *de-bon- 
er-lyj  adv.  [Eng.  debonair;  -ly.}  With  good 
breeding  or  manners;  courteously,  affably,  win- 
ningly,  elegantly. 

"  And  up  his  look  debonairly  he  caste." 

Chaucer-  Troilus,  ii.  1,259. 

*deb-5n-air'-ness,  *de-bo-ner-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
debonair;  -ness.]  Good  manners  or  breeding,  cour- 
tesy, elegance,  affability. 


"For  treuthe  and  debonernesse  and  righteoisnesse." 
—  Wycliffe:  Ps.  xliv.  6. 

*deb-on-air  -t?,  *de-b6-nair-I-ty",  *deboneir- 
ete,  *debonerte,  s.  [Old  Fr.  debonairete;  Fr. 
debonnairete.]  The  same  as  DEBONAIRNESS  (q.  v.). 

"...  the  debonairity  and  facility  of  the  king."— 
Donne:  Hist,  of  the  Septuagint  (1633),  p.  24. 

*deb-6n-nair',  a.    [DEBONAIR.] 
•   *deb-6n-nair  -ly\  adv.    [DEBONAIRLY.] 

*deb-6n-nair -ness,  s.    [DEBONAIRNESS.] 

*de-bbrd  ,  *de-board,  *de-baurd,  v.  i.  [Fr.  de- 
border.]  To  depart  from  the  right  way,  to  go  to 
excess,  to  go  beyond  bounds. 

"It  is  a  wonder  that  men  should  take  pleasure  to 
deboard  in  their  clothing,  .  .  ." — Durham:  Ten  Com- 
mand., p.  862. 

*de-bbrd',  *de-baur,s,  [DEBORD,  v.]  A  going 
beyond  bounds  or  to  excess. 

*de-bbrd -ment,  s.  [Eng.  debord;  -ment.']  Ex- 
cess. 

"  To  cleanse  it  of  all  those  debordments  and  defilements." 
— Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  214. 

*de-bosh',  v.  &  s.    [DEBAUCH.] 
*de-bosh'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEBAUCHED.] 
*de-bosh  -ment,  s.    [DEBAUCHMENT.] 
de-bou$h',  v.  i.    [Fr.  deboucher=to  issue  out;  de 
=from,  bouche=a  mouth.]    To  march  or  issue  from 
a  narrow  place  into  a  more  open  ground. 

"We  watched  them  debmtche  from  the  forest." — //. 
Kingsley:  Grffry  Hamlyn,  ch.  zviii. 

de-bou-?hg  ,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  An  opening,  a  mouth. 

2.  A  mart,  a  market. 


de-bou  enure  ,  s.  [Fr.]  A  mouth  or  opening  of 
a  river. 

*de-bOUt,  v.  t.    [Fr.  debouter.}    To  thrust  from. 

"Yet  his  fraud  was  detected  before  they  came  home, 
nnd  he  tiebottted,  and  put  from  that  authority." — lltttnv 
Hist.  Douy.,  p.  264. 

*de-break,  *de-breke,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de,  and  Eng. 
break  (q.  v.).]  To  agitate,  to  tear. 

"The  vnclene  goost  debrekynye  hym,  wente  awny  fro 
hjm."—Wyel1ffe;  Mark  i.  26. 

de-bride-ment'  (ment  as  man),  s.  [Fr.  de- 
brider=to  unbridle,] 

iSurg. :  The  act  of  enlarging  or  opening  up  a  gun- 
shot wound,  by  cutting  the  parts  affected. 

dd-brts'  (s  silent),  a.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  desbriser 
=  to  tear  asunder:  des  =  Lat,  dis=apart;  briser=to 
break.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  Broken  rubbish,  fragments,  ruins. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  remains  or  relics. 

"...  the  supposed  renegadoes  at  Mtesa's  capital 
were  the  debris  of  the  slave-hunting  hordes  whoso  power 
he  broke." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Geol.:  Any  accumulation  of  fragmentary  or 
broken  matter,  such  as  fragments  of  rocks,  bowl- 
dors,  gravel,  sand,  trunks  of  trees,  &c.,  detached 
from  the  summits  or  sides  of  mountains,  hills,  &c., 
by  a  rush  of  water. 

*de-brai5e,  *de-brise,  *de-bruse,  v.  t.&  i.  [O. 
Fr.  debruisir.debru8er.~\ 

1.  Trans.:  To  break,  to  bruise. 

"Ourgiwes  debrusede  al  his  bones."—  Legends  of  Holy 
Rood,  p.  40. 

2.  Jntrans. :  To  be  bruised  or  hurt. 

"  He  trupte  and  debrusede,  and  deide  in  a  stounde." 
Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  637. 

de-brHi§ed,  a.  [Prof.  de=down;  Eng.  bruised 
(q.  v.).] 

Her.:  An  epithet  applied  to  a  bend  or  other 
ordinary  placed  over  some  animal,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  appear  to  restrain  its  ..  

freedom  of  action. 

"The  lion  of  England  and  the 
lilies  of  France  without  the  baton 
sinister,  under  which,  according  to 
the  laws  of  heraldry,  they  were 
debruised  in  token  of  his  illegitimate 
birth." — Macaulay, 

debt  (b  silent) ,  *det,  *dette, 
*deytte,  s.  TFr.  dette;  Lat- 
debit a= a  sum  aue,de6eo=toowe. 
The  b  was  introduced  under  the 
false  idea  that  the  word  was  derived  directly  from 
the  Latin.  It  was  never  sounded.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.:    Anything  owing   from   one   person  to 
another,  either  in  money,  goods,  or  services ;  a  sum 
of  money  due  by  certain  and  express  agreement. 

"Increasing  taxes  and  the  nation's  debt." 

Cowper.  Table  Talk,  177. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Any  obligation    due,  a  claim,    a  liability   or 
penalty  incurred. 

"  Fly  not;  stand  still;  ambition's  debt  ia  paid." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Cozsar,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  duty  or  liability  neglected,  a  trespass. 

"  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors." — 
Matt.  vi.  12. 

B.  Law:  An  action  which    lies    when  one  man 
owes  a  sum  of  money  to  another, 

If  1.  To  pay  the  debt  of  nature:    To  die. 

2.  Debts  and  Credits: 

Mil. :  The  monthly  accounts  given  in  by  the  cap- 
tain of  a  troop  or  company. 

3.  A  debt  of  honor :  A  debt  the  payment  of  which 
cannot  be  enforced  bylaw,  but  must  depend  upon 
the  good  faith  or  honor  of  the  debtor;  specifically, 
a  debt  incurred  in  gambling. 

4.  National  Debt:  The  debt  which  a  nation  owes 
in  its  corporate  capacity.    The  following  are  the 
national  debts  of  the  principal  nations,  given  in  the 
year  1S90:  together  with  the  proportion  per  capita 
for  each  inhabitant,  the  figures  after  each  amount 
showing  this  proportion :    Austria-Hungary,  $2,866,- 
:«9,539,  $70.84  ;  France,  $4,446,793,31*8,  $116.35;  Prussia, 
$1,109,384,127,    $37.03;    Great   Britain,    $3,350,719,563, 
$S7.79;  Greece,  $107,306,518,  $49.00;  Italy,  $2.324,826,- 
329,  $76.06;  Mexico, $113,606,675,  $9.98 ;  Russia, $3,491,- 
018,074,  $30.79;  Spain,  $1,251,453,696,  $73.85;  Switzer- 
land, $10,912,925,  $3.72;  Turkey,  $821,000,000,  $37.20; 
United  States,  $915,962,112,  $14.63. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  debt  and 
due:  "  Debt  is  used  always  as  a  substantive;  due, 
either  as  a  substantive  or  adjective.  A  person  con- 
tracts debts,  and  receives  hisdwc.  The  debt  is  both 
obligatory  and  compulsory  ;  it  is  a  return  for  some- 
thing equivalent  in  value,  and  cannot  be  dispensed 


Debruiscd. 


b6y;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     §hln,     bencli;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  sh&n;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zniin.     -tious,    -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


debtbind 


1290 


decandria 


•with;  what  is  due  is  obligatory,  but  not  always       deb-uf    (f  silent),  *.    [Fr.]    A  nrst  entrance  or       *de-caid,  v.  i.    [Lat.  ,(,=away  from,  ami  ™do= 
compulsory.    A    <<t-6for  may  be  compelled  to  dis-    appearance,  a  first  attempt.    (Specifically  applied    to  fall.]    To  fail,  to  decay.    [DBOAT.] 

......      i     .  «.  ..      _i  _i :_  ii._ _    *„*! — A_»*  >._».dkM_MKju*  <«. —I«MB*»  A*  nv«  Q/>»i-ki- «».  *^t  i»«i*       dfi'-c&ls -H6~l    (s   silent)     s'     f\amed   after   M^ 

Decaisne,  a  Frcncli  botanist.! 
Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the  Himalayas. 


Synon.) 

•debt  -bind  (debt  as  det),  r.  t.    [Eng.  debt,  and 
fciHd.J    To  oblige,  to  put  under  an  obligation. 
"  Banish' d  by  them  whom  he  did  thus  debtbind." 

SackriUei  Duke  of  Huckingham,  St.  43. 

*d<5bt -bo"und  (debt  as  d6t),  a.    [Eng.  debt,  and 
fcound.J    Under  an  obligation  or  engagement. 
•dSbt  -ed  (6  silent) ,  *det-tid,  a.  [Eng.  debt ;  -ed.] 

1.  In  debt,  indebted. 

"  Which  doth  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more 
Than  I  stand  dfbled  to  this  gentleman." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

2.  Owing,  owed. 

"Towhomony  thing  is  detttd  ethir  owid."—  Wyclifft 
Devil,  xv.  2. 

*debt-ee  (6  silent),*.    [Eng.  debt;  -ee.] 
Law :  One  to  whom  a  debt  is  due ;  a  creditor. 
»d5bt  -ful  (b  silent),  a.    [Eng.  debt;  -/ui(i).] 
1.  Due,  honest. 


remarkable  as  being  the  only  genus  of  the  order 


appearance  before  the  public. 
dec.  ^  &  a*v.    [See  definition.] 

1.  "i'sCsubst.  :  An  abbreviation  for  decani  (q.  v.).  de-cal-cl-fl-ca-tion,  «.    [Pref.  de=away,  from, 

2.  As  adverb:   An  abbreviation  for   decrescendo    and  Eng.  calcification  (q.  v.).l 

(q.  y  ).  1.  Ord.Lany.:  The  removal  or  cleari 


with  parietal  placentae  and  many  seeds.    The  leaves 
edible.01*  '  *"  "^  "~ 


ring  away  of 


........ „* quodlibetical  qn 

ing  religion  and  state."—  Watson:  Quodlibets  of  Religion  ferring  pictures  to  china,  glass,  &c. 

and  Stale  (1602).  dec'-a-ll-tre,  8.    [Fr.,  from  Gr.  <Jefca=ten;   Fr. 

Z.  Music:   A   Greek   musical  instrument   of   ten  utre=a  measure  of  capacity. \   A  French  measure 

strings.    It  was  triangular  in  shape.  of  capacity,  containing    10  liters  or  610'i!'?  cubic 


9   Indebted 


'  <r»if  hi ,  avth   for  debtfull   administratioun       "  I*  signifies  decachord,  or  instrument  of  ten  strings."    inches,  and  so  nearly  equal  to  21  imperial  gallons. 
"'-Act.  Dom.  Con.  A.  (1567);  Keith's  Hist.,  p.  K3.        -Hammond:_  Works,  vol. .iv.,  p.  91.^  *de-Cal -ft-glSt,  8.     [Eng.  decalog(uf)  ;  -irf.]  One 


_    _ 
^  e  &c.-Foor 


•debt -less  (6  silent),  *dette-les,  a.    [Eng.  debt, 
and  te«s.]    Free  from  debt  or  obligation. 

"  To  maken  him  live  by  his  propre  good, 
In  honour  detteless."— Chaucer:  C.  T.,  683,684. 

debt-Sr  (6  silent),  *det-tour.  *det-ur,  s.&a. 
[O.  Fr.  deteur;  Lat.  debitor,] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  owes  anything  to  another;  one 
who  is  indebted  to  another  for  goods  received  or 
services  done. 

2.  Figuratively: 


*de-ca-cu  -mln-a-ted,  a.    [Lat.  decacummatus,    w)lo  treats  on  or  explains  the  decalogue, 
from  de=away,  from,    and  cacuminatus= topped,       „  Mr   Doa  t^e  decalogist."— Account  of  J.  Orea. 

cacumen=a  top.]    Having  the  top  cut  off.  on ;  Prtf.  to  his  Posthuma  (1550). 

*dec -ad-al,  <?•    [Eng.  decod(e);  -a!.]    Pertain-       dec -a-lfigue,   *de-ca-loge,   s.    [Fr.  decalogue, 
ing  to  or  consisting  of  ten.  from  Lat.  decalogus ;  Gr.  dekulogos,  from  defca=ten, 

dec -ade.  dec -ad,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  dekada,  and  logos=&  word,  a  discourse.!  The  Ten  Command- 
ecus  sing  of  dekas=a.  company  of  ten.  (Skeat.)]  ments  given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  rliejr 
1.  A  company  or  group  of  ten;  specially  applied  were  first  introduced  into  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church, 
>  works  written  in  ten  books,  as  the  Decades  of  of  England  in  the  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI. ,  m 

1552. 

"  The  commands  of  God  are  clearly  revealed  both  in  the 
decalogue  and  other  parts  of  sacred  writ." — Hammond. 

de-cam  -er-6n,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Gr.  defca=ten,  and 
hemera=fi  day.] 
I.  Literally: 
*\.  Gen. :  Anything  of  ten  days'  occurrence. 


Livy,  &c. 

"  All  rank'd  by  tens:  whole  deeads,  when  they  dine, 
Must  want  a  Trojan  slave  to  ponr  the  wine." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  167,  158. 

2.  A  period  or  aggregate  of  ten  years. 
"...    through  the  two  stormy  decades  interposed  be- 
tween 1861  and  188L"—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 
*de-ca -den96,    *de-ca  -den-9y\   s.    [Fr.    deca-       z'.'spec". 'The  tit"le°giyen  to  the  collection  of  tales 


(1)  One  who  is  under  an  obligation  to  another.  .    ,   .                            . 

"I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  the  Barbarians  dence,  from  Low  Lat.  decad«n«a=decay,  from  de- 

"—Kom  i  14.  down,  away,  and  cadentia=a  falling. J 

*(2)  One  who  fails  in  any  duty  or  obligation.  1-  Ord.  Lang. :  A  state  of  decay  or  rum. 

"...    long  since  abandoned  by  its  princes  to  obscnr- 

"  As  we  forgineonrerfettouris."—  Wuchffe:  Select  Works,  ity  and  dtcadeficu."— Swinburne:  Spain,  iett.  44. 

II.  Law:  Debtors  have been    subjected   to  im-  m^'cieclension  from  tb,e  standard  of  excellence,    no  otheVmeans  of  passinl  the  time, 

prisonment   in    almost   all   countries    and   times.  ^)  ^^0^  A  term  applied  to  the  works  of  the                         "  A  taleof  the  Becamero,,,  told 

Imprisonment  for  debt  is   now  abolished   in  the  l •>     h;  n  SHCceeded  tne  faU  of  Rome  until  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  where  fraud  is  proved 


!', 


of  classical  re8earches  in  the  fourteenth 


in  Boccaccio,  written  in  ten  parts,  each  part  con- 
taining ten  stories,  and  being  supposed  to  occupy 
one  day  in  the  narration.  Boccaccio  represents  the- 
stories  as  being  told  by  seven  ladies  and  three  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  fled  from  Florence  into  the  country 
to  escape  the  fearful  plague  of  1348,  and  who  h  a 


, 

In  Palnieri's  garden  old." 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Interlude. 


ich  succeeded 
ume  the  rococo 


*II.  Fig. :  Apparently  used  to  express  a  revel  in 
which  ladies  and  gentlemen  took  part. 


.  such  a  decameron  of  sport  fallen  oat,  Boccace- 

never  thought  of  the  like."—  B.  Jonson.  The  Silent  n'uman, 
i.  3. 

dec  -a  me-ter,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Gr.  defca=ten,  and 
metron=  a  measure.]    A  French  measure  of  length, 


down,    and 

ueuiors,  tiuu   wuwou  i»i  v/vjuuu^imju./   uf   iv  .........  ......  — .  ..  _ 

•were  released     Laws  passed  in  1869  abolished  the  cod*)!«=falling.]    In  a  state  of  decay  or  rum. 

penalty  of  imprisonment  even  for  fraudulent  debt-       «dec -ad-Ist,  «.    [Eng.  decad(e~> ;  -M.]    One  who    ^ntaininVten  meters  o"r"393'7  toches=32'8  feet. 

ors  unless  in  special  circumstances,  and  those  m  wrjtes  a  work  in  decades. 

prison  were  set  free.  dec'-a-g6n,  s.    [Gr.  defca=ten,  and  gonia=&  cor- 

B.  As  adj.:   Of  or  pertaining  to  a  debt,  as  the  ner.] 
debtor  side  of  an  account= the  debit-side  (q.  v.).  Geom. :  A  plane  figure  having  ten  angles  and  ten    sn[ft  a  uaulp     ^ 

"When  I  look  upon  the  debtor  side,  I  find  such  innu-  sides.    A  regular  decagon  is  one  which  has  all  the    camping-ground. 

merable  articles,  that  I  want  arithmetic  to  cast  them  up  sides  and  angles  equal.  tlie  army  ot 

.    •    ."—Addison.  fd?-Cag -6n-al,   a.     [Eng.  decagon;  -al.]     Of  or    on  the  22nd  of  the  last  month,  and  was 

debtor-executor,  s.  pertaining  to  a  decagon ;  ten-sided.  24th,    .    .   ."—Toiler,  No.  11. 

Law :  One  who  is  at  once<  c^  person's  debtor^and       dec'-a-gram,    dec  -a-gramme,   s.     [Fr.    deca-       2.  To  depart  quickly  or  suddenly,  especially  witl 


,  decamper,  from  Lat.  prof. 

1.  To  move  a  camp  from  one  place  to  another ;  to. 
camp;   to   march  away  from  a  camp  or 

if  the  King  of  Portugal  was  at  Klvtts 
to  decamp  on  the- 


disburse.  dec-a-g?  -nl-a,  s.    [Eng.  decagyn,  and  Lat.  pi. 

"...    the  charges  whyche  the  cytie  had  debursed  for    a(y    snff. -10.] 

that  preparation."— -Vicoll:  Thucudides,  fol.  167.  Bot  .  T_,ind[ey's  name  for  those  orders  of  plants    ~ 

de -bu-scope,  s.    [From  the  inventor,  M.  Debus,    which  are  decagyns. 

French  optician^;  and  Gr.  «Ax)peo= to .see.J  ^^       dec-a-g?  -nl-an,  a.    [Eng.  decagyn;  -ion.] 

Bot. :  Having  ten  pistils, 
dec-ag'-fn-ous,  a.    [Eng.  decagyn;  -ous.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  DECAGYNIAN  (q.  v.). 


a  t  rtu^.*  v^t. t»«-««  , .— --  — -- — , —     I~-TI — J  TJ. 

Optics:  A  modification  of  the  kaleidoscope.  It 
consists  of  two  highly  polished  silvered  plates,  set 
at  an  angle  of  1U°  with  each  other.  When  placed 
before  a  picture  or  design,  an  assemblage  of  flower 
petals,  or  other  small  colored  objects,  beautiful  de- 


,   .          . 
-dral,  a.    [Gr.  defca=ten,  and  hedra=    andros)  =  a  man,  a  male.] 


:  Life  of  A.  Novell,  p.  78. 

*de  -can-ate,  s.    [Lat.  decem=ten.] 

Astral. :  Third  part,  or  ten  degrees,  of  each  sign, 
attributed  to  some  particular  planet,  who  bi'inp 
therein,  shall  bo  said  to  have  one  Dignity,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  Peregrine.  (Uoxon.) 

dec-an'-dSr,  s.    [Gr.  deka=ten,  and  anlr  (genit. 


signs  are  formed  by  their  reflected  images.     The    a  g^J.^  base/T 

instrument  is  held  stationary  while  these  are  cop-       (jco,'n  •  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  decahedron ;  having 

i-j     n-.*l    K..  ^..^rt^coiT-nl v  nwivttiir  i r.  nvor  Tho  oniep.r. 


[Gr.  deka=ten,  and 
solid  figure  having  ten  sides. 


, 

Bot.  :  A  plant  which  has  ten  stamens. 

dec-an  -drl-a,  s.    [Eng.  decander,  and  Lat.  adj.:, 
pi.  suff.  -ia.  ] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Linnwns  to  the  tenth 
class  of  plants  in  his  system.  They  are  distinguished 
by  having  ten  stamens. 


fate     fat     fare      amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    h§r,    there;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot. 
or!     w8re,     wpif,     work.     wh8,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


decandrian 

dec-an  -drl-an,  dec-an  -drous,  a.  [Eng.  ih'r.m- 
der ;  -ian.  -oits.] 
Bot. :  Having  ton  stamens. 

de  -cane  s.  [Latin  dec  (em)  =  ton;  sulT.  -ane 
(CAem.).] 

Chem.:  A  hydrocarbon  (CioH^t],  boiling  between 
155°  and  162%  Obtained  by  heating  turpentine  oil 
to  275'  for  twenty-four  hours  with  sixty  parts  of 
hydriodic  acid.  It  can  also  be  obtained  from  Cu- 
bebone  (q.  v.). 

dec-an -gu-lar,  a.  [Gr.  deka=ten,  and  Eng. 
angular  (q.  v.)/] 

Geom. .'  Having  ten  angles. 

de-cant',  v.  t.  [Fr.  decanter,  from  Ital.  decant- 
are,  from  de=down,  and  ca?ifo=a  side,  a  corner; 
hence,  to  lay  or  lower  a  bottle  on  its  side.]  To 
pour  out  gently ;  to  pour  wine  from  the  bottle  into 
another  vessel,  as  a  decanter  (q.  v.). 

"  They  attend  him  daily  as  their  chief, 
Decant  his  wine,  and  carve  his  beef."     Swift. 

*de-cant-ate  (1),  v.  t.  [Ital.  decantare.l  To 
decant,  to  pour  out. 

*de-cant'-ate  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  decantatus,  pa. 
par.  of  decanto.] 

1.  Trans.:  To  speak  much  of,  to  celebrate. 

"Yet were  we  not  able  sufficiently  to  decantate,  sing, 
and  set  forth  his  praises." — Bacon:  Works,  i.  182. 

2.  Intrans.:  To  speak  much  or  of  ten. 

"These  men  impertinently  decantate  against  the  cere- 
monies."— Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  99. 

*de-cant-a  -tion,  s.   [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  decanting  or  pouring  a 
liquid  from  one  vessel  to  another ;  the  pouring  of  a 
clear  liquid  from  the  sediment.    In  starch-making 
and  operations  on  a  similar  scale  it  is  performed 
by  siphons. 

2.  Chem. :  The  separation  of  a  clear  liquid  from  a 
precipitate  or  deposit  by  inclining  the  vessel  and 
suffering  the  liquid  to  run  out.    The  glass  should 
not  be  filled  above  three-quarters  of  its  depth,  as 
otherwise  the  stream  of  liquid  which  runs  out  on 
inclining  the  vessel  makes  too  sharp  an  angle  with 
the  side,  and  a  portion  of  it  may  run  down   the 
edge.    A  wet  glass  rod  should  be  held,  in  a  nearly 
vertical  position,  against  the  edge  of  the  glass,  so 
as  to  cause  the  stream  of  liquid  to  run  down  it. 
This  prevents  the  liquid  from  running  down  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  also  causes  it  to  fall  into  the 
lower  vessel  without  splashing. 

de-cant'-ed  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECANT.] 

•de-cant -ed  (2),  a.  [Lat.  decanto=to  speak 
much  of.]  Commonly  spoken  or  reported. 

"This  decanted  notion  of  a  popular  action." — Forbes: 
Svppl.  Decrees,  p.  29. 

de-cant  -er,  s.    [Eng.  decant ;  -er.~\ 

1.  One  who  decants  liquors. 

2.  A  large  glass  vessel  used  to  contain  wine  which 
has  been  decanted  from  the  lees,  &c.,  and  from 
which  it  can  be  poured  into  the  wine-glasses. 

de-cant'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.   [DECANT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  pouring  liquors  gently 
from  one  vessel  into  another,  so  as  to  free  them 
from  the  lees,  &c. 

dec-apt  -yHoiis,  a.  [Gr.  defca=ten,  and  phyl-- 
Ion— A  leaf.] 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  those  flowers,  the 
perianths  of  which  have  ten  leaves. 

*de-cap  -It-al-lze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  <Ze=away,  from; 
Eng.  capita!;  guff. -ue.]  To  reduce  from  the  rank 
or  position  of  capital. 

".  .  .  if  Rome  could  not  be  decapitalized  without 
war  .  .  ." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

de-cap -It-ate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  decapitatus; 
Lat.  de  =  away,  and  caput  (genit.  capitis)  =  the 
head.]  To  cut  off  the  head  or  top  ;  to  behead. 

"Hedge-row  ashes  may  the  oftener  be  decapitated, 
.  .  ."—Evelyn;  Sulva,  i.  7.,  §  2. 

de-cap -It-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECAPITATE.] 

de-cap  -It-at-Iig,  pr.  par.,a.&  s.  [DECAPIT- 
ATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  cutting  off  the  head  or 
top ;  decapitation. 

de-cap-It-a  -tion.  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  cutting 
off  the  head  ;  beheading. 

"...  corporal  punishment  and  decapitation." — Leujfs: 
Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1856),  ch.  ii.,  g  1,  vol.  i.,  p.  416. 

dSc'-a-pod,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  defca=ten,  pous  (genit. 
podo«)=afoot.J 
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A.  As  adj. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Decapoda 

(q.v.). 

"Associated  with  the  skeletons  of  the  fishes  are  the 
remains  of  some  newphyllopod  and  decapod  crustaceans." 

—  l^mtl'HI     Tillies. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  of  the  Decapoda. 
de-cap '-6-da,  s.pl.    [DECAPOD.] 
Zoology : 

1.  A  Motion  of  one  of  the  groat  classes  (Cephalo- 
poda)  into    which    the  sub-kingdom    Mollusca   is 
divided.    The  Decapoda  have  eight  arms,  and  two 
tentacles,  originating  within  the  circle  of  the  arms, 
making  ten  so-called   feet  or  cephalic  processes. 
The  tentacles  are  longer  than  the  arms,  are  more  or 
loss  retractile,  and  serve  to  seize  prey  which  may 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  latter,  or  to  moor  the 
animal  safely  in  a  stormy  sea.    The  shell  is  horny 
and   translucent   in   the   Calamarics,  when   it   is 
termed  the  pen  or  gladius,  a  calcareous  bone,  so 
called,  or  sepiostaire  in  the  Cuttle-fishes,  and  a  del- 
icate spiral-chambered  tube  in  Spirula.    In  all  it  is 
internal,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Spirula,  unat- 
tached to  the  body  by  any  muscles,  but  merely 
loosely  lodged  in  the  mantle.    The  shells  of  the 
fossil  forms  present  various  modifications  in  shape. 
The  Decapods  chiefly  frequent  the  open  sea,  appear- 
ing periodically,  like  fishes,  in  great  shoals  on  the 
coasts  and  banks,  either  in  pursuit  of  food  or,  in  the 
case  of  females,  when  seeking  for  favorable  spawn- 
ing places.  The  families  are  (11  Teuthidse,  (2)  Belem- 
nitidip,  (3)  Sopiadsp,  (4)  Spirulidee  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  highest  order  of  Crustaceans.    [CRUSTA- 
CEA.]    Members  of  this  order  have  five  pairs  of 
ambulatory  thoracic  logs,  of  which  the  first  pair  is 
modified  to  form  nipping-claws,  some  of  the  other 
pairs  behind  this  being  chelate  as  well.    The  whole 
of  the  thoracic  segments  are  united  with  those  of 
the  head  into  a  single  piece  (cephctlothorax'),  and 
the  gills  are  contained  in  cavities  at  the  sides  of  the 
thorax.    The  order  Decapoda  includes  the  greater 
number  of  the  stalk-eyed  Crustaceans.    Their  ear- 
liest appearance  in  geological  time  is  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous formation,  where  they  are  represented  by 
the  genus  Anthracopalaemon,  while  the  higher  forms 
of  the  order  are  very  abundant  in  Tertiary  rocks, 
and  especially  in  the  London  clay. 

3.  Decapoda  are  subdivided  into  (1)  Brachyura, 
Crabs,  (2)  Anomoura,  Hermit  Crabs,  (3)  Macroura, 
Lobsters  and  Shrimps. 

dfi-cap'-fc-dal,  a.  [Eng.  decapod;  -a?.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Decapoda ;  ten-footed . 

de-cap'-6-dous,  a.  [Eng.  decapod;  -ous.]  The 
same  as  DEC  APODAL  (q.  v.). 

de-carr-b6n-ate,  v.  t.  CPref.  de  =  away,  from,  and 
Eng.  carbonate  (q.  v.).]  To  rid  or  clear  of  carbonic 
acid. 

de-car-b6n-Iz-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  carbonization  (q.  v.)']  The  act  or  process 
of  ridding  or  clearing  of  carbon ;  as  in  the  process 
of  conversion  of  cast-iron  into  malleable  iron  or 
steel.  [CARBONIZING-FURNACE.]  Cast-iron  par- 
ticles are  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  contact  with 
some  peroxide  of  iron,  by  which  it  is  deprived  of  its 
carbon  and  rendered  tough. 

de-car -b6n-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  carbonize  (q.  v.).]  To  rid  or  clear  of 
carbon. 

dS-car  -b&n-Ized,pa.par.  ora.  [DECARBONIZE.] 

de-car -b6n-lz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DECAR- 
BONIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  freeing  from 
carbon;  decarbonization, 

decarbonizing -furnace,  s,  A  furnace  in  which 
superfluous  carbon  is  burned  out  of  a  metal.  The 
term  is  a  very  general  one,  and  may  include  the 
boiling  and  puddling  furnaces  in  which  cast-iron  is 
heated  to  make  the  metal  malleable. 

de-car-biir-Iz-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  de=away,from, 
and  Eng.  carburization  (q.  v.).  ]  The  act  or  process 
of  freeing  from  carbon ;  decarbonization. 

"A  new  process  for  the  production  of  steel  by  the  par- 
tial decarburization  of  cast  iron." — Academy,  Feb.  16, 1871, 
p.  141. 

*de-card'9  v.  t.  &.  i.    [DISCARD.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  cast  off,  to  discard. 

"  You  have  cast  those  by,  decarded  them." — Fletcher. 

2.  Cards:  To  discard  or  throw  away  a  card  from 
a  hand. 

B.  Intransitive; 
Cards;  To  discard. 

"Can  you  decard,  madam?" 

Dumb  Knight  (Dodslty,  iv.  485). 

*de-car -dln-al-Ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  <fe=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  cardinalize  (q.  v.)  .1  To  remove  or  degrade 
from  the  rank  or  position  or  cardinal.  (Howel.) 
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*de  car-na  -tion,  s.  [Formed  with  the  prof,  dc— 
away,  from,  on  analogy  of  incarnation  (q.v.).]  The- 
putting  off  or  laying  aside  of  carnality  or  fleshly 
lusts. 

"For  God's  incarnation  inableth  man  for  his  own  rle- 
c'trn'ifioii,  as  I  may  say,  and  deyesture  of  carnality."  — 
Mountagut  Devout  Essays,  Treat,  ii.,  §  1. 

*dec  -a-stlch,  s.  [Gr.  deka  =  ten,  and  stichos  = 
a  row,  a  line,  a  verse.]  A  verso  or  short  poem  con- 
sisting of  ten  lines. 

"According  to  your  friendly  request,  I  send  you  this- 
decastioh."—IIowell:  Lett.,  I.  vi.  27. 

dec'-g,-Btyie,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  deka=teu,  and  stulos= 
a  pillar,  a  column.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  those  temples  which  have 
a  portico  containing  ten  columns  in  a  line ;  contain- 
ing teu  columns. 

B.  As  subst, :  A  portico  or  colonnade  consisting  of 
ten  columns  in  front. 

dec-a-Sy*l-lab  -Ict  a.  [Gr.  deka=  ten,  and  Eng, 
syllabic  (q.v.).]  Having  or  containing  ton  syllables. 

"Not  that  Dryden's  rhyme  composition  is  seen  so  clearly 
in  his  odes  as  in  his  decasyllabic  poems." — Athenaeum* 
May  7, 1881. 

de-cay',  *de-caie,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  decaer,  from. 
Lat.  de=down,  from,  andcado=to  fall.] 

A.  Intransitive ; 

1.  To  decline  gradually  from  a  state  of  soundness 
or  perfection  to  one  less  sound  or  perfect ;  to  become 
gradually   impaired;   to    fall   or   waste   away,  to> 
deteriorate. 

"  But  thou  wast  worthy  ne'er  to  have  decayed." 
Coteper:  On  the  Death  of  the  University  Beadle. 

2.  To  fade  away,  to  pass  away. 

"  Till  in  the  vault  of  heaven  the  stars  decay." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xi.  468. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  impair;  to  make  less  sound  or  perfect ;  to> 
cause  to  fail. 

"Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make  tin- 
better  fool."— Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

*2.  To  destroy. 

"...    every  day  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 
A  day's  work  in  him." 

Shakesp.;  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 
*3.  To  slacken,  to  abate. 

"  Decayeth  his  pace,  as  a  man  weary." 

Puttenkam;  Eng.  Poesie,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

dS-cay',  *de-caie,  *de-cayef  ».   [DECAY,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  declining  gradually  from  a- 
state  of  soundness  or  perfection  to  one  less  sound  or- 
perfect ;  deterioration,  wasting,  or  failing. 

"  Has  life's  fair  lamp  declin'd  by  Blow  decays'" 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyxsey,  xi.  208. 

2.  Anything  which  causes  decay  or  deterioration. 
"...    he  that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure    among.* 

cyphers,  is  the  decay  of  a  whole  age." — Bacon. 

*3.  A  mark  or  sign  of  decay  or  deterioration. 
"She  has  been  a  fine  lady,  and  paints  and  hides  her 
decays  very  well." — Ben  Jonson. 

4.  A  consumption. 

"  They  have  a  charm  also  whereby  they  try  if  persons  be 
in  a  decay  or  not,  .  .  ."—Brand;  Orkney,  p.  62. 

5.  A  decline  in  worldly  prosperity ;  want. 

"And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  in  decay- 
with  thee ;  then  thou  ehalt  relieve  him."—  Levit.  xxv.  36. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  decay,  de- 
cline, and  consumption:  "The  direction  expressed 
by  both  these  actions  [decay  and  decline]  is  very 
similar ;  it  is  a  sideward  movement,  but  decay  ex- 
presses more-  than  decline.  What  is  decayed  is 
fallen  or  gone ;  what  declines  leads  toward  a  fall  or 
is  going;  when  applied,  therefore,  to  the  same 
objects,  a  decline  is  properly  the  commencement  of 
a  decay.  By  decay  things  lose  their  perfection, 
their  greatness,  and  their  consistency;  by  decline- 
they  lose  their  strength,  their  vigor,  and  their  lus- 
ter;  by  consumption  they  lose  their  existence. 
Decay  brings  to  ruin;  decline  leads  to  an  end  or 
expiration.  There  are  some  tilings  to  which  decaif 
is  peculiar,  and  some  things  to  which  decline  is 
peculiar,  and  other  things  to  which  both  decay  and 
decline  belong.  The  corruption  to  which  material 
substances  are  particularly  exposed  is  termed 
decay;  the  close  of  life,  when  health  and  strength 
begin  to  fall  away,  is  termed  the  decline ;  the  decay 
of  states  in  the  moral  world  takes  place  by  t  he  same- 
process  as  the  decay  of  fabrics  in  the  natural  world ;: 
the  decline  of  empires,  from  their  state  of  elevatiou 
and  splendor,  is  *  natural  figure  drawn  from  the 
decline  of  the  setting  sun.  Consumption  is  seldom 
applied  to  anything  but  animal  bodies."  (Crabb' 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*de-cay'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  decay;  -able.']  Capable- 
of  or  liable  to  decay. 

"Were  his  strength  decayable  with  time." — Adams.- 
Works,  iii.  8. 
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de-cay  ed.  pa. par. or  a.    [DECAY,  e.] 

de-cay  -ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  decayed;   -ness.]    A 

state  of  being  decayed  or  deteriorated. 

"...    weakness  and  sickness  of  body,  decayedness  of 

understanding,     .     .     ." — Whole  Duty  of  Man,  Duty   to 

Parents,  $  xiv. 

de-cay -er,  s.    [Eng.  decay;  -er.]    That  which 

-catises  decay. 

dS-cay  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DECAY,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 

verb.) 

0.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  de- 
cayed ;  decay. 

"These  indeed  are  not 
So  subject  to  decaying*;  as  the  face." 

Jfossinper:  City  Madam,  i.  1. 

de-cease',  s.  [Fr.  dicta,  from  Lat.  decessus=a 
•departing:  de  =  away,  from,  and  cedo  —  to  go.] 
Death ;  departure  from  this  life. 

"Lands  are  by  human  law,  in  some  places,  after  the 
•owner's  decease,  divided  unto  all  his  children  .  .  ." — 
Hooker. 

T  For  the  difference  between  decease  and  death, 
see  DEATH. 

de  cease  ,  v.  i.  [DECEASE,  s.]  To  depart  this 
life,  to  die. 

"...  the  first,  when  he  had  married  a  wife,  deceased, 
and,  having  no  issue,  left  his  wife  .  .  ."—Matt.  nil.  25. 

de-ceas  ed,  *deceassyd,  a.  &«.  [Eng.  deceas(e) ; 
-ed.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Gen. :  Departed,  gone,  passed  away. 

"  O  all  ye  blest  ghosts  of  deceased  loves." 

F.  Beaumont:  An  Elegy. 
2.  Spec.:  Departed  this  life;  dead. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  who  has  died. 

de  ceas  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  4  s.    [DECEASE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
•verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Decease,  death. 

*de-9ede',  v.  i.  [Lat.  decedo:  de=away,  from, 
and  cedo=to  go,  to  yield.]  To  go  away,  to  depart, 
to  secede. 

"Moderation  in  what  they  deceded  from  Borne." — 
fuller:  Ch.  Hist.,  V.  iii.  26. 

*de-ced'-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  decedens,  pr.  par.  of 
•decedo=to  go  away,  to  depart.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Departing,  going  away,  removing. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1    One  who  has  given  up  an  office. 

2.  Deceased,  dead. 

*de-ceipt,  s.    [DECEIT,  «.] 

deceit',  *de-celpt,  *de-celte,  *de-ceyt,  *de- 
•ceyte,  'desceit,  *dessate,  'dlssait,  *dyssayt,  s. 
fO.  Fr.  decepte,  from  Lat.  deceptus,  pa.  par.  of 
,decipio= to  deceive.]  [DECEIVE.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  deceiving,  misleading,  or  cheating 
any  person ;  any  act  or  practice  intended  to  cause 
what  is  false  to  pass  for  what  is  true ;  fraud,  cheat- 
ing, double-dealing. 

"  Deceyte  or  begylynge.     Fraus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  That  which  deceives,  misleads,  or  cheats;  de- 
•ceitfulness,  trickery,  deception,  duplicity. 

3.  A  stratagem  or  artifice. 

"  His  demand 

Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  honest  love, 
Bat  from  deceit  bred  by  necessity." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  tii.  8. 

II.  Law:  Any  trick,  device,  plot,  collusion,  craft, 
•or  false  representation  intended  to  defraud  another. 

"He  is  a  merchant,  the  balances  of  deceit  are  in  his 
band  .  .  ." — Hos.  xii.  7. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deceit 
and  deception:  "A  deceiver  is  full  of  deceit;  but  a 
^deception  may  be  occasionally  practiced  by  one  who 
has  not  this  habit  of  deceiving.  Deceit  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  so  base  a  nature,  that  those  who  have  it 
practice  every  species  of  deception  in  order  to  hide 
their  characters  from  the  observation  of  the  world. 
"The  practice  of  deceit  springs  altogether  from  a 
-design,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind ;  but  a  deception 
may  be  practiced  from  indifferent,  if  not  innocent 
motives,  or  may  be  occasioned  even  by  inanimate 
objects.  A  person  or  a  [course  of]  conduct  is  de- 
•  ceitful :  an  appearance  is  deceptive.11 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  decei'f,  duplic- 
ity, and  double-dealing :  "The  former  two  may  be 
applied  either  to  habitual  or  particular  actions, 
the  latter  only  to  particular  actions.  There  may  bo 
much  deceit  or  duplicity  in  a  person's  character  or 
in  his  proceedings;  there  is  double-dealing  only 
where  dealing  goes  forward.  The  deceit  may  be 
more  or  less  veiled ;  the  duplicity  lies  very  deep, 
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and  is  always  studied  whenever  it  is  put  into  prac- 
tice. Duplicity  in  reference  to  actions  is  mostly 
employed  for  ft  course  of  conduct;  double-dealing 
is  but  another  term  for  duplicity  on  particular  oc- 
casions. Children  of  reserved  characters  are  fre- 
quently prone  to  deceit,  which  ffiivws  into  consum- 
mate duplicity  in  riper  years:  the  wealthy  are  often 
t  x]n>siMi  to  much  duplicity  wheii  they  choose  their 
favorites  among  the  low  and  ignorant;  nothing 
gives  rUe  to  more  double-dealing  then  the  fabrica- 
tion of  wills.1' 

(3)  Ho  thus  further  discriminates  between  deceit ', 
fraud,  and  guile:  "Deceit  is  here,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding art  iclet  indeterminate-  when  compared  with 
fraud,  which  is  a  specific  mode  of  deceiving ;  deceit 
is  practiced  only  in  private  transactions ;  fraud  is 
practiced  toward  bodies  as  well  as  individuals,  in 
public  as  well  as  private:  a  child  practices  deceit 
toward  its  parents;  frauds  arc  practiced  upon  the 
government.  on  the  public  at  large,  or  on  trades- 
men; deceit  involves  the  violation  of  moral  law, 
{raud  that  of  the  civil  law.  A  servant  may  deceive 
iis  master  as  to  the  time  of  his  coming  or  going, 
but  he  defrauds him  of  his  property  if  lie  obtains  it 
by  any  false  means.  Deceit,  as  a  characteristic,  is 
indefinite  in  magnitude;  guile  marks  a  strong  de- 
gree- of  moral  turpitude  in  the  individual.  The 
former  is  displayed  in  petty  concerns;  the  latter, 
which  contaminates  the  whole  character,  displays 
itself  in  inextricable  windings  and  turnings  that 
are  suggested  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  author 
of  all  evil."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synou.) 
de-ceit-ffil,  *dyseatful,  a.  [English  deceit; 

1.  Full  of  deceit  or  deception ;  deceiving,  cheat- 
ing, fraudulent. 

"...  neither  shall  a  deceitful  tongue  be  found  in 
their  mouth.'*— Zeph.  iii,  13. 

2.  Delusive,  disappointing  expectation. 

"  Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,423. 

d-5-$eit'-fu:l-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  deceitful !;  -ly.]  In  a 
deceitful  manner ;  with  intent  to  deceive;  fraudu- 
lently. 

"  And  after  the  league  made  with  him  he  shall  work 
deceitfully,  .  .  ."—Dan.  xi.  23. 

de  celt -fill-ness,  *dyseatfulnes,  s.  [English 
deceitful ; -ness.]  The  quality  pr  state  of  being  de- 
ceitful: a  tendency  to  deceive;  a  deceitful  or 
fraudulent  habit. 

"...   the  decettfulness  of  riches,   .   .  ."—  Matt.  xiii.  22. 

*de-ceit'-less,  a.  [Eng.  deceit ; -less]  Free  from 
deceit  or  deception ;  guileless,  honest,  true. 

"  .  .  .  he  that  should  call  Satan  an  unclean  devil 
should  imply  that  some  devil  is  not  unclean;  or  de- 
ceivable lusts,  some  lusts  deceitlesst"—Bp.  Hall:  Old 
Ret.,  g  2. 

de-gelv  -a-ble,  *de-ceyv-a-ble,  Misseyvable, 
a.  [Eng.  deceiv(e) ;  -able.] 

fl.  Capable  of  being  deceived;  open  or  subject  to 
deceit. 

"  Man  was  not  only  deceivable  in  his  integrity,  but  the 
angels  of  light  in  all  their  clarity." — Browne;  Vulgar 
Errors. 

*2.  Deceitful,  fraudulent,  deceptions. 

"...    there's  something  in't 
That  is  deceivable." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  3. 

d§-$elv'-a-ble-ness,s.  [Eng.  deceit-able;  -ness] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  deceivable. 

"And  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in 
them  that  perish,  ,  .  .•' — 2  Thesa.  ii.  10. 

de-gelv  -a-bly4,  adv.  [Eng.  deceivab(le) ;  -ly] 
In  a  deceivable  or  deceitful  manner;  deceitfully. 

*de-9eiv'-an9e,  *desceyvance,  s.  [O.  Fr.  decev- 
ance]  Deceit,  deceit  fulness. 

"Here  of  a  desceyvance  thei  conseild  him  to  do." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  133. 

*de~ceiv  -ant,  *de-9eiv  -aunt,  a.  [O.  Fr.  decev- 
ant]  Deceitful. 

"That  thou  be  nought  deceivaunt." 

Gower,  i.  82. 

de-ceive ,  *decayve,  *deceyve,  *disceyve, 
*disseyve,  *dyssayve,  *dysave,  *dyssave,  r.  t. 
&,  i.  [0.  Fr.  deceivret  deceveir,  from  Lat  decipio= 
to  take  away,  deceive:  de=away,from,  and  capio= 
to  take.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mislead  intentionally ;  to  cause  to  mistake ; 
to  impose  upon  ;  to  cheat,  to  delude. 

2.  To  disappoint,  to  frustrate  one's  expectation  or 
hope. 

"I  now  believ'd 

The  happy  day  approach'd,  nor  are  my  hopes  decefv'd." 

Dryden. 

1[  With  of  before  the  thing  expected. 
"The  Turkish  general,  deceivedofhis  expectation,  with- 
drew his  fleet  twelve  miles  off." — Knolles. 


decemvir 

3.  To  deprive  or  take  from  stealthily,  to  rob. 

".  .  .  so  deceive  and  rob  them  of  their  nourishment.'* 
— Bacon. 

tJ.  To  while  away,  to  cause  to  pass  pleasantly. 
"  These  occupations  oftentimes   deceived    the   listless 
hour." — Wordsworth.    (Ouiirif. ) 

B.  Intrans. :   To  cheat,  to  mislead,  to  cause  to 
mistake,  to  delude. 

"  Can  those  too  flatter,  and  can  Jove  deceiret" 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliiut,  iii.  186. 

*]T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  (/•<•'  fa  . 
to  delude,  and  to  impose  upon:  "  Falsehood  is  the 
leading  feature  in  all  these  terms:  they  vary,  how- 
ever, in  the  circumstances  of  the  action.  To  deceive 
is  the  most  generalof  the  throp :  it  signifies  simply  to 
produce  a  false  conviction  ;  thoother  terms  are  prop- 
erly species  of  decehnng,  including  accessory  ideas. 
A  deception  does  not  always  suppose  a  fault  on  the 
part  of  a  person  deceived,  but  a  delusion  does.  A 
person  is  sometimes  deceived  in  cases  where  decep- 
tion is  unavoidable ;  he  is  deluded  through  a  volun- 
tary blindness  of  the  understanding,  .  .  .  Decep- 
tion is  practiced  by  an  individual  on  himself  or 
others ;  a  delusion  is  commonly  practiced  on  one's 
self;  an  imposition  is  always  practiced  on  another. 
Men  deceive  others  from  a  variety  of  motives  :  they 
always  impose  upon  them  for  purposes  of  gain  or 
the  gratification  of  ambition.  Men  rferp/re  them- 
selves with  false  pretexts  and  false  confidence ;  they 
delude  themselves  with  vain  hopes  and  wishes.'* 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

•>a.  par.  or  a.    [DECEIVE.  ] 

*de-ceyv-ar,  'deceyver,  *dis- 
seyver,  s.  [Eng.  deceiv(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  deceives ; 
a  cheat. 

"For  there  are  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and 
deceivers,  .  ." — Titus  i.  10. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deceiver  and 
impostor:  "Deceiver  is  a  generic  term;  impostor 
specific :  every  impostor  is  a  species  of  deceiver :  the 
words  have,  however,  a  distinct  use.  The  deceiver 
practices  deception  on  individuals;  the  impostor 
only  on  the  public  at  large.  The  false  friend  and 
the  faithless  lover  are  deceivers ,'  the  assumed  noble- 
man who  practices  frauds  under  his  disguise,  ami 
the  pretended  prince  who  lays  claim  to  a  crown  to 
which  he  was  never  born,  are  impostors."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*de-celv  -Sr-Ie,  s.    [Eng.  deceive;  -rie  = -ry.J    A 
course  of  deceitful  conduct. 
de-9elv'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [DECEIVE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  misleading,  cheating,  or 
deluding ;  a  deceit. 

"...  they  everlastingly  perish  in  their  own  deceiv- 
ing*."— Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

de'-$em,  a.  [Lat.]  A  numerical  adjective,  ten, 
which  is  largely  used  in  composition  in  English, 
with  the  meaning  of  ten,  tenth,  or  tenfold. 

De-9em -her,  s.   [Lat.] 

1.  Originally:  The  tenth  month  of  the  year,  the 
Roman  year  beginning  in  March,  and  not,  as  with 
us,  in  January. 

2.  Now :  The  twelfth  and  last  month  of  the  year, 
when  the  sun  is  at  its  greatest  distance  south  of  the 
equator.    It  contains  thirty-one  days. 

*De-5§m  -ber-1?,  a.  [Eng.  December;  -ly.]  Like 
December;  wintry,  cold. 

"The  many  bleak  and  decemberly  nights  of  a  seven 
years'  widowhood." — Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  208. 

de-9em-den  -tate,  a.  [Lat.  deeem=ten,  denta- 
h«=toothed,  de»is=a  tooth.]  Having  ten  teeth  or 
points. 

de-c,8m'-fld,  a.  [Lat.  decem=ten,  and/ido  (pert, 
tense  fidi)  =  to  cut,  to  divide.] 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  perianths  of  flow- 
ers which  are  divided  into  ten  divisions  or  parts ; 
ten-cleft. 

de-cem-l8c  -u-lar.  adj.  [Latin  decem  =  ten, 
'ocw((«*)=a  little  bag,  a  cell,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ar.J 

Bot. :  Ten-celled ;  having  ten  receptacles  or  cells 
for  seeds. 

*de-eem  -pe-da,  s.  [Lat.,  from  decem=ten.  and 
pes  (genit.  pedis)  — a  foot.]  A  ten-foot  rod,  used  by 
surveyors  and  architects  in  taking  measurements. 

*de-cem  -pe-dal,  a.  [Lat.  decem=ten,  pedalis= 
of  the  length  of  a  foot,  pes=a  foot.]  Ten  feet  in 
length. 

de-cgm  -vlr  (pi.  d8-$$m'-vlr-l,  Lat. ;  de-cSm'- 
vlrs,  Eng.),  s.  [Lat.,  from  decem  =  ten,  and  ri'r=a 
man.] 

1.  Roman  Hist.:  Oneof  a  body  of  ten  magistrates, 
in  whom  was  vested  the  sole  government  of  Rome 
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decemviral 

for  a  period  of  two  years,  from  B.  C.  449  to  B.  C.  447. 
The  brutal  and  licentious  conduct  of  one  of  the  num- 
ber, Appius  Claudius,  caused  their  downfall  in  the 
latter  year. 

"The  decemviri,  having  now  taken  the  government  upon 
them,  agreed,  .  ,  ."—Kennet;  Roman  Antiquities,  ii.  11. 

f2-  Now:  A  member  of  any  body  of  ton  men  ap- 
pointed for  any  special  purpose  or  office. 

de-cem'-vlr-gl,  a.  [Lat.  decemviralip.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Decemvirs. 

".  .  .  the  decemviral  legislation  .  .  ."  —  Lewis: 
Crerl.  Early  Xoman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  iv.,  §  4. 

de-§em  -vlr-ate,  s.    [Lat.  decemviratus.] 

1.  Roman  History  : 

(1)  The  office  or  rank  of  the  ten  senators  elected 
instead  of  consuls  at  Rome  in  B.  C.  449.    [DECEM- 
VIR.] 

(2)  The  period  during  which  decemvirs  were  in 
efface. 

f2.  Any  body  of  ten  men  in  authority. 

"If  such  a  (lecemvirate  should  ever  attempt  to  restore 
our  constitutional  liberty  "  —  Sir  W.  Jones:  Letter  to  Lord 
Althorp. 

*de-cem'-vlr-shlp,  $,  [Eng.  decemvir  (q,  T.); 
-ship.']  The  office  or  position  of  a  decemvir. 

"The  decemvirship  and  the  conditions  of  his  colleagues 
had  so  greatly  changed."  —  Holland:  Livy,  p.  115. 

*de'-§ence,  s.    [DECENCY.] 

de-9en-$yS  *de'-gen-sle,s.  [Fr.;  from  Lat.  de- 
centia=vfhat  is  becoming,  neut.  pi.  of  decens,  pr. 
par.  of  the  imp.  verb  decet=it  is  becoming.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  decent  or  becom- 
ing ;  suitableness  to  character  ;  propriety. 

"  And  must  I  own,  she  said,  my  secret  smart, 
What  with  more  decenoe  were  in  silence  kept?" 

Dryden:  Virgil's  jEneid,  x.  95,  96. 

2.  Propriety  of  form  ;  proper  form  or  formality  ; 
becoming  manners  or  behavior,  decorum. 

"...  the  offices  of  religion  stript  of  all  the  external 
decencies  of  worship,  ,  .  .  —  Atterbury. 

3.  Spec.  :  Decent  or  modest  words  or  actions  ;  a 
freedom  from  anything  obscene  or  ribald. 

"  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence  ; 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense." 

Roscommon:  Essay  on  Translated  Verse. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  decency  and 
decorum  :  '  'Decency  respects  the  conduct  ;  decorum 
the  behavior:  a  person  conducts  himself  with  de- 
cency ,'  he  behaves  with  decorum.  Indecency  is  a 
vice  ;  it  is  the  violation  of  public  or  private  morals  : 
indecorum  is  a  fault  ;  it  offends  the  feelings  of  those 
who  witness  it.  Nothing  but  a  depraved  mind 
can  lead  to  indecent  practices  ;  indiscretion  and 
thoughtlessness  may  sometimes  give  rise  to  that 
which  is  indecorous.  Decency  enjoins  upon  all 
relatives,  according  to  the  proximity  of  their  rela- 
tionship, to  show  certain  marks  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  :  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others 
enjoins  a  certain  outward  decorum  upon  every  one 
who  attends  a  funeral."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

e',  s.    [Lat.  decem=ten;  Eng.  suff.  -ene.] 


boils  at  165%  and  has  an  alliaceous  odor. 

*de-C,en'-ni3L-rys  (l),s.  [Lat.  decennium=a  period 
of  ten  years  :  decem  =  ten,  and  annus  =  a  year.]  A 
period  of  ten  years  ;  now  commonly  supplanted  by 
decade  (q..v.). 

*de-9en>n9.-ry1  (2),  s.    [Lat.  decem=ten.] 

Feudal  Law:  A  town  or  tithing,  consisting  of  ten 
families  or  freeholders. 

"...  the  whole  land  was  divided  into  hundreds,  and 
those  again  into  decennaries,  .  .  .".  —  Hobbes:  A  Dialogue 
on  the  Common  Law. 

*de-gen'-ner,  s.  [Low  Lat.  decenus,  from  decem 
=teu.]  A  freeholder  of  a  decennary. 

"In  case  of  the  default  of  appearance  in  a  decenner,  his 
nine  pledges  had  one  and  thirty  days  to  bring  the  delin- 
quent forth  to  justice."  —  Fielding:  On  the  Causes  of  the 
Increase  of  Robbers,  §  5. 

de-9$n'-nl-9l,  a.  [Lat.  decennalis=ot  ten  years  : 
decem=ten,  and  annus=3.  year.] 

1.  Lasting  or  continuing  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

2.  Occurring  every  ten  years. 
de-§en'-nl-um,  s.    [Lat.]   A  period  of  ten  years  ; 

a  decennary, 

"  .  .  .  an  entire  decennium."  —  Lewis:  Cred.  Early 
Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii.,  §  60. 

*de-$en'-n6-V9l,  *de-gen  -no-vgi-rf,  a.  [Lat. 
decem=ten,  and  novem=nine.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  number  nineteen. 

"  .  ,  .  a  decennoval  circle,  or  of  nineteen  years 
.  .  ."—Holder. 

"  .  .  .  this  whole  decennovary  progress  of  the  epacts, 
.  .  ."—  Ibid. 
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de  -9ent,  *de-cente,  o.  &  atlv.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
decens,  pr.  par.  of  decet=it  is  becoming.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Becoming,  fit,  suitable,  seemly,  decorous. 

"For  place  or  pension  laid  in  decent  row." 

Thuinson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  56. 

2.  Graceful,  comely,  noble. 

"  And  plain  in  manner;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture,    .    .    ." 

Coieper:  Task,  ii.  401,  402. 

3.  Free  from  obscenity,  immodesty,  or  ribaldry. 

4.  Moderate,  tolerable,  sufficiently  great  or  good, 
passable. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Decently,  becoming,  seemly. 
"  And  decent  on  the  pile  dispose  the  dead." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  vii.  513. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  decent  and  becoming, 
see  BECOMING. 

tde -9ent-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  decent ;  -ish.]  Fair,  mod- 
erately good,  passable. 

"  We've  decentish  wine." 

Barham:  Some  Account  of  a  A'ew  Play. 
de  ^ent-ly*,  adv.    [Eng.  decent;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  decent,  becoming,  or  seemly  manner;  be- 
comingly. 

"  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order." — 1  Cor. 
liv.  40. 

2.  With  decency ;  without  breach  of  decorum. 
"  Such  gifts  as  we  shall  bring,  for  gifts  demand 

That  grace,  nor  can  be  decently  refus'd.'1 

Coicper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xviii. 

3.  Without  obscenity,  immodesty,  or  ribaldry. 

4.  Moderately,  tolerably  well,  passably. 

*de'-9ent-ness,  *de  -gent-nesse.s.  [Eng.  decent ; 
-ness.]  Decency,  decorum. 

"Shall  they  be  carried  forth  without  any  decentnesset" 
—Hunting  of  Purgatory  (1561),  fol.  87. 

de-9en-tral-l-za  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  centralization  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   The  act  or  process  of  decentral- 
izing. 

2.  Polit. :  The  act  or  system  of  distributing  the 
administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of  a  country 
in  various  places  in  that  country,  as  opposed  to  cen- 
tralization, where  the  administration  of  all  matters 
is  concentrated  at  one  place. 

de-$en'-trg,l-ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  centralize  (q.  v.).]  To  carry  out  the  sys- 
tem of  decentralization ;  to  distribute  the  adminis- 
tration of  internal  affairs  in  various  places  in  a 
country. 

Mg-^ep-tl-bll -1-t?,  s.  [Eng.  deceptible;  -ity.] 
Liability  to  be  deceived. 

"...  the  deceptibility  of  our  decayed  natures." — 
Glanville-  Vanity  of  Dogm.,  ch.  vii. 

*dS-9ep'-tI-ble,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  deceipt;  Lat.  de- 
ceptus—deceit',  Eng.  suff .  -able.]  Liable  or  possible 
to  be  deceived ;  open  to  fraud  or  deceit. 

".  .  .  the  common  infirmity  of  human  nature ;  of 
whose  deceptible  condition,  perhaps,  there  should  not 
need  any  other  eviction  than  the  frequent  errors  we  shall 
ourselves  commit." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

de-9ep'-tion,  *de-cep-cioun,*de-cep-cioune,  s. 
[French,  from  Lat.  deceptio,  from  deceptus,  pa.  par. 
of  decipio—tf>  deceive.] 

1.  The  act  of  deceiving,  misleading,  cheating,  or 
deluding. 

"  All  deception  is  a  misapplying  of  those  signs,  which, 
by  compact  or  institution,  were  made  the  means  of  men's 
signifying  or  conveying  their  thoughts." — South. 

2.  A  state  of  being  deceived,  misled,  or  deluded. 

"  And  fall  into  deception  unaware." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  ix.  862. 

3.  That  which  deceives  or  misleads ;  a  deceit,  a 
fraud. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  deception  and  deceit* 
see  DECEIT. 

*de~9ep  -tious,  a.  [Lat.  deceptus  =  a  deceit.] 
Deceitful,  deceiving,  deceptive. 

"...  those  organs  had  deceptions  functions." 

Shakesp.:  Troilits  andCressida,  v.  2. 

dS-9ep'-tIve,  a.  [Lat.  decept(us) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ive.]  Deceitful,  deceiving,  cheating,  false,  mis- 
leading. 

"  .  .  .  dates,  in  such  a  context,  are  misleading  and 
deceptive."— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Horn.  Hist.  (1865),  ch. 
viii.,  §  i. 

deceptive  cadence,  s. 

Mus. :  A  term  used  when  the  last  chord  of  a 
phrase  is  other  than  the  tonic  chord,  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  that  of  the  dominant.  Called  also  Inter- 
rupted or  False  Cadence.  (Stainer  <fc  Barrett.) 
[CADENCE.] 

de-9ep -tlve-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  deceptive ;  -ly.]  In 
a  deceptive,  deceitful,  or  misleading  manner. 
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*de-9ep -tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng  deceptive;  -ness.f 
The  quality  of  being  deceptive  or  deceitful ;  deceit-' 
fulness , 

"de-cep-tlv'-l-tj1,  s.  [English  deceptiv(e') ;  -ity.J, 
A  deceit,  a  sham.  (Carlyle.) 

*de-9ep  -tor-^,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
deceptoriiis,  from  deceptus.]  Containing  or  tend- 
ing to  deceit;  deceptive,  deceitful,  misleading. 

decern ,  *de-9erne',  *de-serne',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
decerner;  Lat.  decerno=to  decree:  de=away,  from^. 
and  cerno=to  distinguish.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  separate,  to  divide. 

"  Deceming  the  good  and  lerned  from  the  evil  and  uii- 
lerned."— Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  1. 

2.  To  discern,  to  distinguish. 

"  They  can  see  nothyng,  nor  decem  what  maketh  for 
them,  nor  what  against  them." — Abp.  Cranmer:  On  the 
Sacrament,  fol.  83. 

3.  To  decree,  to  pronounce,  to  declare. 

"  We  .  .  .  decerne  and  declare  the  same  King  Rich- 
ard before  this  to  have  been  and  to  be  vnprofitable,  vn— 
able,  &c."—HoUnshed:  Chron.  Richard  III.  (anno  1399).- 

II,  Scots  Law:  To  adjudge,  to  decree. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  discern. 

"To  deserne  betwene  the  true  doctrine  and  the  false.'"" 
—Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  628. 

2.  Scots  Law:  To  give  judgment,  to  decree. 

"  The  saidis  lordis  and  estatis  of  parliament,  find, 
decemis,  and  declaris,  that  the  said  Frances,  sumtyme- 
erll  Bothuile,  hes  committit  and  done  oppin  and  mani- 
fest tressoun  aganis  our  said  souerane  lord,"  Ac. — Acts-- 
Ja.  VI.,  1593  (ed.  1814),  p.  11. 

de-9erned',  pa.par.&a.    [DECEEN.] 
*de-9§rn'-e'r.  s.    [Eng.  decern;   -er.]    One  who- 

gives  a  judgment  or  opinion. 
"...    those  slight  and  vulgar  decerners    .    .    ." — 

GlanviU:  Lux  Orientalis  (Pref.). 

de-cern'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DECEBN.] 
A.  &B.    As  pr.  par.  eft  particip.  adj.:   (See  the>- 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  decreeing  or  adjudging. 
*de-9§rn  -I-tiire,  s.   [Lat.  decerniturus,  fut.  par. 

of  decerno=to  decree.] 

Scots  Law :  A  decree  or  sentence  of  a  court,  some- 
times as  enforcing  payment  of  a  debt. 

"  .  .  .  to  infer  decemiture  against  the  heritors." — 
Newbyth:  Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  517. 

*de-9ern'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  decern;  -ment.~\  Dis- 
cernment, judgment,  apprehension. 

"...  a  yet  more  refined  elective  discretion  or  de~ 
cernment,  .  .  ." — Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  488. 

*de-9?rp',  v.  t.  [Lat.  decerpo.]  To  crop,  to- 
pluck  off. 

*de-9§rpt',  a.  [Lat.  decerplus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
cerpo—bo  crop:  de=away,  from,  and  carpo  =  to- 
pluck.] 

1.  Cropped,  taken  off,  torn  away. 

" .  .  .  mannes  soule,  being  decerpt  or  taken  of  the 
portion  of  diuinite  called  mens,  .  .  ." — Elyot:  Gor- 
ernor,  bk.  iii.,  c.  23. 

2.  Torn  or  rent  in  pieces,  distracted. 

"  O  howe  this  moste  noble  isle  of  the  worlde  was  decerptr 
and  rent  to  pieces." — Etyet:  Governor,  bk.  i.,  c.  2. 

*de-9§rpf-H>le,  o.  [Eng.  decerpt;  -able.']  That 
may  be  cropped  or  plucked  off. 

*de-9§rp'-tlon,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat.. 
decerptio,  from  decerptu^,  pa.,  par.  of  decerpo.] 

1.  The  act  of  cropping  or  plucking  off. 

2.  That  which  is  plucked  off ;  a  piece,  a  fragment- 
"  .    .    .    our  souls  are  but  particles  and  decerptions  of 

our  parents,   .    .    ." — GlanviLL:  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  3. 

*de-9er-ta'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  eCecertatio.]  A  striv- 
ing or  contending ;  contention,  dispute. 

*de-9es'-sion,  «.  [Lat.  dleeessio,  from  decessus,. 
pa.  par.  of  decedo=to  go  away.]  A  going  away,  a 
departure. 

*de-§e8t,  v.  i.  [DESIST.]:  To  cease,  to  desist 
from. 

*de-9harm',  v.  t.  [Fr.  dfeharmer.]  To  disen- 
chant, to  remove  a  spell  or  eharm. 

".  .  .  he  was  suddenly  cured  by  decharming  the~ 
witchcraft." — Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

*de-9harmed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECHAEM.] 
*de-9harm  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.     [DECHABM.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fe  particip.  adj.:  (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  disenchanting  or  remov- 
ing a  spell  or  charm ;  disenchantment. 
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dechausse  (pr.  da-sho  -sa),  a.   [FT.] 

H:  r. :  The  same  as  DISMEMBEBED  (q.  v.). 

dech  -en-He,  s.  [Named  after  a  German  geolo- 
gist. You  Dechen.] 

Min. :  A  red  or  yellow  greasy  mineral,  occurring 
massive,  botryoidal,  nodular,  stalactitic,  and  at 
times  slightly  columnar.  Hardness,  3-4 ;  specific 
.gravity,  5'6-.V8.  Composition:  Sesquioxide  of  vana- 
dium, 16'81-49'27;  protoxide  of  lead,  4S'7-57'66 ;  pro- 
toxide of  zinc,  0-21-41.  Found  in  Germany.  [Eusix- 
•CHITE.] 

*de-chrls  -tl-an-lze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  arid  Ens.  christianize  (q.  v.).]  To  turn  or 
pervert  from  Christianity ;  to  heathenize. 

"  The  next  step  in  dechriatianiffng  the  political  life  of 
nation*." — Disraeli:  Lothair,  eh.  Ixxxiv. 

*de  chrls  tl-an-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DECHRIS- 
TIAXIZE.J 

*de-chrls'-tl-an-lz-lnc,  pr.  par.,  a.  &.  s.  [DE- 
CHRISTIANIZE. J 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
-verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  perverting  or  turning 
from  Christianity. 

deg  -I-a-tlne,  «.    [DESSIATINE.] 

de-gid  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  decid(e) ;  -afcZe.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  decided. 

"Our controversies  about  things  indifferent  are  decid- 
<tt>le  by  these  principles." — Jones.  Rome  No  Mother  Church 
<1678),  §  1. 

de-cide  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  didder;  Ital.  decidere, 
from  Lat.  decido=to  decide:  de=away,  and  ccedo= 
to  cut.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  cut  off,  to  separate. 

"The  sea  too  near  decides  us  from  the  rest." — Fuller: 
Sola  State,  bk.  ii..  ch.  n. 

2.  To  determine  a  question  or  dispute ;  to  settle, 
to  adjudge. 

".     .    .    who  dare  queetion  aught  that  he  decides  t " 
Byron:  Corsair,  i.  8. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  a  decision  on  a  question  or  dispute ;  to 
determine,  to  adjudge. 

"  .  .  .  who  decides  so  often,  and  who  examines  go 
seldom,  .  .  ." — Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey  (.Postscript;. 

2.  To  make  up  cue's  mind  on  a  point ;  to  come  to 
&  decision. 

*3.  To  be  determined  or  settled. 

''At  last  I  thought,  Since  ye  are  thus  divided, 
I  print  it  will;  and  so  the  case  decided." 

Banyan:  Apology. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  decide,  to 
determine,  and  to  conclude  upon:  "The  idea  of 
bringing  a  thing  to  an  end  is  common  to  the  signifi- 
cation of  all  these  words;  but  decide  expresses 
more  than  determine,  and  determine  more  than  con- 
clude. Decide  and  determine  are  both  employed  in 
matters  relating  to  ourselves  orothers;  conclude  is 
employed  in  matters  that  respect  the  parties  only 
•who  conclude.  As  it  respects  others,  to  decide  is  an 
act  of  greater  authority  than  to  determine ;  a  parent 
decides  for  his  child:  a  subordinate  person  may 
determine  sometimes  for  those  who  are  under  him 
in  the  absence  of  his  superiors.  In  all  cases,  to  de- 
cide is  an  act  of  greater  importance  than  to  deter- 
mine.'  The  nature  and  character  of  a  thing  is  de- 
cided upon;  its  limits  or  extent  ared«terminedon. 
A  judge  decide*  on  the  law  and  equity  of  the  case: 
the  jury  determine  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  person.  An  individual  decides  in  his  own  mind 
on  any  measure,  and  the  propriety  of  adopting  it ; 
he  determines  in  his  own  mind  as  to  how,  when,  and 
•where  it  shall  be  commenced.  To  determine  and 
conclude  are  equally  practical ;  butdetermine  seems 
to  be  more  peculiarly  the  act  of  an  ind  ividual ;  con- 
clude  may  be  theact  of  one  orof  many.  We  determine 
by  an  immediate  act  of  the  will ;  we  conclude  on  a 
thing  by  interference  and  deduction.  Caprice  may 
often  influence  in  determining ;  but  nothing  is  con- 
clude don  without  deliberation  and  judgment.  Many 
things  may  be  determined  on  which  are  either  never 
put  into  execution,  or  remain  long  unexecuted ;  but 
that  which  is  concluded  on  is  mostly  followed  by 
immediate  action.  To  conclude  on  is  properly  to 
come  to  a  final  determination."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

de-fid  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECIDE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 
1.  Of  things: 

(1)  Settled,  determined,  adjudged. 

(2)  Clear,  evident,  unambiguous ;  that  cannot  %be 
doubted  or  mistaken. 

"...  every  member  of  an  oppressed  church  is  a 
man  who  has  a  very  decided  preference  for  that  church." 
— Xacaulav:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 
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(3)  Strong,  determined,  resolute. 

".  .  .  compelled  the  Privy  Council  to  take  decided 
steps." — MacauUiy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Of  persons:  Determined,  resolute,  unhesitat- 
ing, unwavering. 

II  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  decided, 
determined,  and  resolute:  "A  man  who  is  decided 
remains  in  no  doubt;  he  who  is  determined  is  un- 
influenced by  the  doubts  or  questions  of  others ;  ho 
who  is  resolute  is  uninfluenced  by  the  consequences 
of  his  actions.  A  decided  character  is  at  all  times 
essential  for  a  prince  or  a  minister,  ...  a 
determined  character  is  essential  for  a  commander, 
or  any  one  whohas  to  exercise  authority ;  a  resolute 
character  is  essential  for  one  who  is  engaged  in 
dangerous  enterprises.  Pericles  was  a  uian  of 
a  decided  temper  which  was  well  fitted  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  government  in  a  season  of  turbulence 
and  disquietude;  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus  dis- 
played himself  to  be  a  man  of  a  determined  char- 
acter, when  he  put  to  death  his  victorious  son  for  a 
breach  of  military  discipline ;  Brutus,  the  murderer 
of  Caesar,  was  a  man  of  resolute  temper/' 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  decided  and 
decisive:  "Decided  marks  that  which  is  actually 
decided  ;  decisive  that  which  appertains  to  decision. 
Decided  is  employed  for  persons  or  things;  decisive 
only  for  things.  A  person's  aversion  or  attachment 
is  decided:  a  sentence,  a  judgment,  or  a  victory  is 
decisive.  A  man  of  a  decided  character  always 
adopts  decisive  measures.  It  is  right  to  be  decidedly 
adverse  to  everything  which  is  immoral ;  we  should 
be  cautious  not  to  pronounce  decisively  on  any  point 
where  we  are  not  perfectly  clear  and  well  grounded 
in  our  opinion."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-gld -ed-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  decided;  -ly.~\  In  a 
decided  manner ;  clearly,  plainly,  unmistakably. 

"...  men  decidedly  superior  to  the  generality  of 
the  people." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

'de-glde'-mSnt,  *des-cide-ment,  s.  [Eng.  de- 
cide ;  -went.]  A  decision,  a  deciding. 

"Fie  Signior,  there  be  times,  and  terms  of  honor 
To  argue  these  things  in,  aescidements  able 
To  speak  ye  noble  gentlemen,    .    .    ." 

Beaum.  ct  Flet.  •  Love's  Pilgrimage,  ii.  1. 

*d§-gid'-enge,  s.  [Lat.  decidentia,  from  decidens, 
pr.  par.  of  d«ctdo=to  fall  down :  de=down,  away, 
and  cado=to  fall.]  The  act  or  process  of  falling  oft 
or  away. 

"Men,  observing  the  decidence  of  their  homes,  do  fall 
upon  the  conceit  that  it  annually  rotteth  away,  .  .  ." 
— Browne.  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

de  Sid  -Si,  s.    [Eng.  decid(e) ;  -er.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  decides  questions  or  cases ;  a  judge. 

"  .  .  i  proper  judges  or  deciders  of  controversy." — 
Watts. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  determines  a  contest  or 
contention. 

II.  Sports :  A  race  run  or  a  game  played  to  decide 
a  match,  when  in  the  former  race  or  games  the  con- 
testants have  been  exactly  equal. 

"  .  .  .  Frisky  Matron  and  Latour,  the  former  of  whom 
won  the  decider." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

de-gld'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DECIDE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  determining  or  settling  a 

case,  question,  or  contention ;  decision. 

•de-gld'-Iig-ly' ,  adv.  [Eng.  deciding ;  -ly,  ]  De- 
cisively, decidedly. 

"...  so  decidingly  concludeth,"  Ac. — Browne:  Vul- 
gar Errors,  bit.  vii.,  ch.  xiii. 

de  gld  -n-a,  s.    [Lat.  deciduus.] 

Physiol. :  A  membrane  thrown  off  the  uterus  after 
parturition.  It  has  a  threefold  division,  the  larger 
forming  the  immediate  lining  of  the  uterine  cavity, 
being  called  the  decidua  vera  (true  decidua),  the 
second  the  decidua  reflexa  (turned-back  decidna), 
and  the  third  the  decidua  serotina  (latest  decidua). 

de-cld'-vi-ate,  a.    [Eng.  decidu(a) ;  -ate.'] 

Physiol. :  An  epithet  applied  to  those  mammals 
which  part  with  a  decidua  after  parturition. 

H  In  addition  to  man,  the  Quadrumana,  Cheir- 
optera, Insectivora  and  Bodontia  have  such  a 
decidua. 

*de  gld-u  -l-tf ,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
decidvitas,  from  decidiius.]  The  quality  of  being 
deciduous. 

de-cid  -u-ous,  a.  [Lat.  dcciduus,  from  decido= 
to  fall  down.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (Of  leaves,  t&c.):  Falling,  not  permanent ;  an 
epithet  applied  to  those  organs  which  detach  them- 
selves after  fulfilling  their  functions.  Most  of  the 
trees  of  this  country  have  deciduous  leaves.  Those 
trees  which  are  called  evergreen,  as  the  Pines  and 
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Evergreen  Oak,  always  lose  a  certain  number  of 
leaves  at  intervals,  sufficient,  however,  being  left  to 
preserve  the  green  appearance. 

(2)  (Of  trees,  <&c.) :  Having  deciduous  leaves,  &c. 

"...  the  lighter  green  of  the  deciduous  trees." — 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  ii.,  p.  31. 

2.  Zool. :  Applied  to  those  parts  which  have  only 
a  temporary  existence,  and  are  shed  during  the  life- 
time of  the  animal,  as  the  hair,  horns,  and  teeth  of 
certain  animals. 

"...  (t<'<-/<li/->n*  parts,  such  as  the  placenta  uterina, 
and  the  different  membranes  that  involve  the  fo3tus." — 
Boyle:  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  733. " 

U  Deciduous  Cypress :  A  tree,  Taxodiumdistichum. 

de-gld  -u-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deciduous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  deciduous. 

de  -cl-gram,  de  -gl-gramme,  s.  [French  deci- 
gramme.] A  weight  of  one-tenth  of  a  gramme= 
0-056438  drams.  [&HAMME.] 

de'-cll,  de  -glle,  s.    [Lat.  decem  =  ten.] 

Astron. :  An  aspect  or  position  of  two  planets, 

when  they   are   distant  from  each  other  a  tenth 

part  of  the  zodiac. 

de -gl-li-tre,  s.  [French.]  A  French  measure  of 
capacity,  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  liter,  or 
0-176077  of  a  pint. 

de-cll  -ll-6n,  s.    [Lat.  decem=ten.] 
Math. :  A  number  involved  to  the  tenth  power ; 
specifically,  a  million  involved  to  the  tenth  power, 
that  is,  a  unit  with  sixty  ciphers  attached. 

de-gll  -11-inth,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  decillion ;  -th.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  decillion. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  of  a  decillion  equal  parts;  the 
decillionth  part. 

d§g'-I-ma,  s.     [Lat.  fern,  of  decimus=the  tenth; 
decem  =  ten.] 
Music :  A  tenth,  an  interval  of  a  tenth. 

il)  Decima  plena  de  tonis :  A  major  tenth. 
2)  Decima  non  plena  de  tonis :  A  minor  tenth. 
3}  Decima  quart  a :  A  fourteenth,  or  octave  of  the 
seventh, 

t  Decima  quinta :  A  fifteenth  or  double  octave. 
Decima  tertia :  A  thirteenth,  or  octave  of  the 
.  (Stainer  dt  Barrett.) 

deg  -I-mal,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  decimus=the  tenth.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ten ;  counted  or  proceeding 
by  tens. 

"  .  .  .  it  is  hard  to  go  beyond  eighteen,  or,  at  most, 
four-and-twenty  decimal  progressions,  without  confu- 
sion."— Locke. 

*2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tithes. 

"Causes  testamentary,  decimal,  and  matrimonial.*' — 
Heylin:  Hist,  of  Presbyt.,  469.  (.Davies.) 

II.  Math.:  [DECIMAL  ARITHMETIC.] 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  Any  number  expressed  in  a  decimal  notation, 
on  a  scale  of  tens. 

2.  A  decimal  fraction  (q.  v.). 
decimal  arithmetic. 
Mathematics : 

fl.  The  common  system  of  arithmetic,  in  which 
the  figures  represent  a  different  value,  progressing 
or  decreasing  by  tens :  the  value  increasing  tenfold 


tion  which  treats  of  decimal  fractions. 

decimal  fraction. 

Math. :  A  fraction  whose  denominator  is  10,  or 
some  power  of  ten,  that  is  some  multiple  of  10,  into 
itself,  as  100, 1,000,  &c.  Thus  f,  TSa  rfm  are  decimal 
fractions,  but  for  convenience  the  denominator  is 
usually  omitted,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  dot  or 
point  placed  on  the  left  hand  side  of  as  many 
figures  of  the  numerator  as  there  are  ciphers  in  the 
denominator:  thus  the  fractions  given  above  are 
usually  written  '3,  '05,  '007,  ciphers  being  added  on 
the  left  hand  side  where  the  number  of  figures  in 
the  numerator  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  ciphers  in 
the  denominator. 

decimal  measure.  A  measure,  the  unit  of 
which  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts. 

decimal  notation. 

Math..  The  system  of  numerical  calculation  by 
tens. 

"...  it  is  a  species  of  order  extremely  obvious  to  all 
who  use  the  decimal  notation." — Burke:  Abridg.  of  Eng. 
History,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

decimal  system.  A  system  of  weights  and 
measures  in  which  the  values  of  the  several  weights, 
&c.,  proceed  by  multiples  of  ten.  [METBic  SYSTEM  J 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     wh8,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cSr,    rule,    full;     try;     Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


decimalism 

fdec'-l-wal-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  decimal;  -ism.']  The 
•principle  of  a  decimal  system  of  currency,  weights, 
measures,  &c. 

|de9 -1-mal-Iz-a -tion,  s.  [Eng.  dwi'»m//viV); 
-atitm.']  The  act  or  process  of  decimalizing  the  cur- 
rency, weights,  measures,  &c.,  of  a  country. 

td§9 -I-mal-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  decimal;  -ize.]  To 
reduce  or  adapt  to  the  decimal  system. 

dec'-I-mal-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  decimal;  -ly.}  By 
mea  is  of  tens ;  according  to  the  decimal  notation. 

de9'-I-mate,  r.  t.  [Latin  decimatus,  pa.  par.  of 
decimo,  from  dee/nms=tenth;  dece>H=ten.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

*2.  To  take  the  tenth  part  or  tithe  of. 

II.  Fig. :  To  destroy  a  considerable  proportion  of. 

"The  Egyptians  fought  with  determined  bravery,  reply- 
ing to  the  hot  fire  poured  into  their  forts  from  our  heavy 
guns,  until  they  must  have  been  quite  decimated."— l>is. 
patch  from  Sir  F.  B.  Seymour,  July  14,  1882. 

;. ;  To  select  every  tenth  man  for 
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de-9l'-pher,  v.  t.    [Fr.  dechiffrer.} 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  explain  or  make  clear  any  secret  characters 
or  cipher;  to  discover  the  meaning  of  any  secret 
writing. 

"They  deciphered  Latin  inscriptions." — Macattlay:  llixt. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  read  or  explain  bad  or  indistinct  writing. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  discover,  to  explore,  to  investigate. 

"The  better  <!,vi>/ifc/ii;;  of  the  River  of  Plate,    .    .    ." 
— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  763. 

2.  To  explain,  to  make  clear,  to  unfold,  to  unravel, 
to  interpret. 

".    .    .    the  spirit  of  God  has  vouchsafed  to  decipher 
it."—Southt  Serm.,  vol.  ii.,  Serm.  2. 

3.  To  discover,  to  detect,  to  find  out. 

"That  you  are  both  deciphered,  that's  the  news." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Anitrviiicus,  iv.  2. 

4.  To  write  or  set  down  in  characters ;  to  set  forth, 
to  declare. 

"  Then    were    laws    of    necessity    invented,    that    so 

I  unto    him,  in  the  tables  of  his  laws." — 


deck 

4.  The  judgment  g^iven  in  any  case. 

5.  The  determination  of  an  event. 

"  And  claims  for  ever,  as  his  royal  right,    ^ 
The  eveut  and  sure  decision  of  the  flght. 

Coipper:  Expostulation,  363. 

II.  Fig.:  The  quality  of  being  decided;  a  decided. 
resolute,  or  determined  character ;  resolution,  nrm- 
ness. 

B.  Law:  The  judgment  given  in  a  court  of  law. 

IT  Crabb  thus    discriminates    between    decision. 
judgment,  and  sentence ;  "  .    .    .    decision  conveys 
none  of  the  collateral  ideas  which  are  expressed  by 
judgment  and  sentence :  a  decision  has  no  respect 
the  agent;  it  may  be  said  of  one  or  many j it  may 'bo 


thedeemortof  the  court,  of  tneuauou,ui  mo  i...u- 
lic,  of  a  particular  body  of  men,  or  of  a  private 
individual;  but  a  judgment  is  given  in  a  public 
court,  or  among  private  individuals:  a. sentence  1* 


, 

°° 


"To  decimate  the  guilty  would  have  been  to  commit  a 


caprice,  or  after  mature  deliberation:  a  judgment 
is  always  passed  either  in  a  court  of  law,  and  con- 
authority  :  or  it  is  passed  by 
ithoritv  of  his  owr  judgment : 
s  pass 
ublic. 


de9  -I-mat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECIMATE.] 
A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 
*B.  As  adj.:  Having  lost  the  great  proportion  of 
one's  property. 

**   •  •   --" 


"Baker  brought  me  a  decypher." — State  Trials  (anno 
1571),  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

tde-9l'-pher-a-t>le,  a.  [Eug.  decipher;  •able.'] 
Able  or  possible  to  be  deciphered ;  that  may  or  can 


from  decido=to  decide  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Of  persons:   Characterized  by  decision,  firm- 
ness, or  resolution ;  decided. 

II.  Of  things: 

,_-,J!  or 


__,i'-I-mat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DECIMATE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  selecting  by  lot  every 
tenth  man  for  punishment;  decimation. 

2.  A  taking  of  the  tenth  part  or  tithe ;  decimation, 
deyi-ma  -tion,  *de9-I-ma'-cloun,  s.    [Fr.  dfci- 

mation;   Ital.  decimazione;  Lat.  decimatio,  from 
decimatus.  ] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
I.  Literally: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

•2.  The  taking  of  the  tithe  or  tenth  part,  a  tithing. 

"Imprimis,  the  first  means  or  course  intended  to  in- 
crease your  Majesty's  revenue  or  profit  withal,  is  of  greatest 
consequence,  and  I  call  it  a  decimation,  .  .  .  " — State 
Trials:  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  dtc.  (an.  1630). 

II.  Fig. :  A  destruction  of  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  persons ;  a  severe  loss  of  life. 

B.  Mil.  Law,  Ac.:  The  actor  system  of  selecting 
by  lot  every  tenth  man  for  punishment  by  death. 

"By  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death." 

Shakesp.;  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  4. 

»de9  -l-mat-5r,  s.  [Eng.  decimar(e) ; -or.]  One 
who  decimates. 

"...  armies,  committees,  sequestrators,  triers,  and 
decimaton."—  South:  Serm.,  vol.  5,  ser.  1. 

*de9-l-m£s'-trl-al,  a.  [  Lat.  decent  =  ten,  and 
mensis=-&  month.]  Consisting  of  or  containing  ten 
months. 

"...  the  decimestrial  year  of  Romulus."—  Lewis: 
Astron.  Ancients,  ch.  i.,  §  3. 

d§9  -I-me-tre,  s.  [  French]  A  French  measure 
of  length,  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  meter,  or 
3*93710  inches. 

de9-I-m6-sSx'-to,  s.    [Lat.=sixteenth.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  [II.] 

2.  Fig. :  A  very  small  compass. 

"  Proceed,  my  little  «it 

In  decimo-sexto."— Massinger.-  Vnnat.  Combat,  I.  2. 

II.  Print,  &  Bookbinding :  A  name  given  to  the 

e  of  a  book,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  the  size 

one  fold  of  a  sheet  26x38  or  24x36  folded  so  as  to 

sixteen  leaves.  It  is  generally  written  16mo. 
define,  ».     [Lat.  dec(em)=ten,  and  Eng.  suff. 
ne  (Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  A  hydrocarbon,  CiyB.\s,  formed  along  with 
5cene  by  heating  turpentine  oil  for  some  nours 
ith  20  parts  of  hydriodic  acid.  It  boils  at  170'  to 
175'.  Heated  to  280'  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  Decane,  CioHjj,  with  evolution  of  a 
gaseous  mixture  of  57  parts  of  hydrogen  and  43 
parts  of  propane,  CsHg. 

*de  -9ln  Sr,  de-sen  -nl-Sr,  do  -zln-Sr,  s.  [Lat. 
<tecem=ten.]  A  tithing  man.  He  had  the  oversight 
of  ten  households  mutually  bound  by  frankpledge 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 

"The  tithing  man  or  deciner."— Ward:  Sermons,  p.  128. 


".  .  .  nothing  but  the  Name  was  decipherable." — 
Carlyle:  Sartor  Besartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

de-9l'-phSred,  pa.par.  or  a.    [DECIPHEE,  v.] 

d6-9i'-pher-Sr,  *de-9y-phe"r-er,  s.  [Eng.  deci- 
pher;  -er.]  One  who  reads  or  explains  anything 
written  in  cipher  or  secret  characters. 

".  .  .  delude  and  forestall  all  the  cunning  of  the 
decypherer,  .  .  ." — Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

de-9l  -phSr-Ing,  *dS-sy -phgr-Ing,  pr.  par., 
a.  &s.  [DECIPHER,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  science  of  reading  or 
explaining  anything  written  in  cipher  or  secret 
characters ;  decipherment. 

"The  knowledge  of  cyphering  hath  drawne  on  with  it  a 
knowledge  relative  unto  it,  which  is  the  knowledge  of 
decyphering." — Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

de  91  pher-ment,  s.  [Eng.  decipher;  -ment.] 
The  act  or  science  of  deciphering  secret  or  obscure 
writing. 

"  The  Hercnlaneum  papyri,  when  the  practicability  of 
their  decipherment  was  suggested,  were  confidently  re- 
garded as  a  wholesale  repertory  of  the  lost  literature  of 
the  ancients."— Edinburgh  Review,  No.  236,  p.  319,  Octo- 
ber, 1862. 

de-9lp'-I-a,  «.    [Lat.  decipi'o=to  deceive.] 

Chem. :  The  oxide  of  decipium,  formula  doubtful  • 
either  DpO  or  Dp2Oa. 

de-9lp'-I-um,  s.    [DECIPIA.] 

Chemistry:  Symbol  Dp,  atomic  weight  106,  if  the 
oxide  is  DpO.  Found  in  the  samarskite  of  North 
Carolina,  and  is  said  to  be  intermediate  in  character 
between  the  metals  of  the  cerium  and  yttrium 
groups.  Its  salts  are  colorless.  The  acetate  crystal- 
lizes oasUy.  The  double  sulphate  of  decipium  and 
potassium  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  sulphate,  but  easily  soluble 
in  water.  Decipium  nitrate  gives  in  direct  solar 
light  an  absorption  spectrum  containing  at  least 
three  bands  in  the  blue  and  indigo. 

*de~9l9e  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  decisns,  pa.  par.  of  decido.'] 
To  decide,  to  settle,  to  determine. 

"  No  man  more  profoundly  discusseth  or  more  f ynely 
deciseth  the  vse  of  ceremonies."— Udall :  Preface  to  Matthew^ 

de-cr-s.ion,  s.  [Lat.  decisio,  from  decido.]  [DE- 
CIDE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  The  act  of  cutting  off  or  separating. 

"  Not  by  derivation  or  decision,  but  by  a  total  and 
plenary  communication." — Pearson.  On  Creed,  art.  ii. 

*2.  A  piece  cut  off,  a  fragment. 

"And  especially  from  rocks  and  stones  along  the  sea, 
continually  washed  and  dashed  with  waves,  there  be  de- 
cisions."— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  827. 

3.  The  act  of  deciding,  determining,  or  settling 
any  point,  question,  difference,  or  contest. 

".  .  .  no  measure  of  legislation,  no  decision  of  war  or 
peace,  .  .  .  could  take  place  without  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  people."—  Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist., 
(1865),  ch.  xi.,  §  40. 


elusive,  final. 

"...  the  decisive  hour  was  at  hand."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Final,  irrevocable,  unalterable. 

"  .  .  .  the  soul  immediately  after  its  departure,  re- 
ceives a  decisive  irrevocable  doom,  .  .  ." — Bates:  Ser.; 
Prov.  i.  32. 

3.  Characterized  by  decision,  firmness,  or  resolu- 
tion. 

*'i  Decisive  oath: 

Civil  Law:  When  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  was 
unable  to  prove  his  allegation  against  the  other,  he 
challenged  his  adversary  to  swear  that  it  was  not  so. 
I  f  guilty  he  was  placed  in  this  dilemma,  that  he  must 
either  confess  his  crime  or  on  the  other  hand  per- 
jure himself.  (Blackstone:  Comment,  bk.  ill., 
ch.  22.) 

de-91  -Slve-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  decisive;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  decisive  manner;  so  as  to  decide  any  point, 
question,  or  difference. 

"  Not  pointing  very  decisively  anywhither." — Carlyle; 
Lett,  at  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  iii.  167. 

2.  With  decision,  firmness,  or  resolution. 
£•8-9!  -slve-ness,  s.    [Eng.  decisive ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  decisive,  final,  or  con- 
clusive. 

2.  Decision,  firmness,  or  resolution  of  character. 

de-9i  -go,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Determined,  decided,  with  decision. 

*de-9i'-sSr-jf,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Latin 
decisorius,  from  decisus.')  Having  the  quality  or 
power  of  deciding ;  decisive. 

deck  *dScke,  v.  t.  [O.Dut.  decfcen;Dut. dekken, 
cogn.  with  Dan.  dcekke ;  Sw.  tdcka:  Ger.  decfcen  ; 
Lat.  tego,  all  =  to  cover.  Cf.  A.  S.  theccan  =  to 
thatch.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  To  cover,  to  overspread. 

"  Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncolor'd  sky. 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  189,  190. 

*2.  To  clothe,  to  dress,  to  array. 

"  He  shall  decke  me  like  a  brydegrome,  .  .  ." — Bible 
(1561):  Esaue,  111. 

3.  To  adorn,  to  beautify,  to  embellish,  to  set  off. 

"  .    .    .    or  diamond  drops 
That  sparkling  deck'd  the  morning  grass." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk,  vi. 

*4.  To  equip,  to  furnish  out. 

"  He  decked  and  vitailed  dyuers  shippes  of  warre  .  .  .** 
— Hall:  Henry  VIII.,  an.  25. 

II.  Shipbuilding:  To  furnish  with  a  deck, 
deck  (1) ,  s.  &  a.   [DECK,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Shipbuilding:  A  floor  in  a  ship  above  the  bottom 
of  the  hold.  Boats  have  no  permanent  decks,  but 
are  sometimes  temporarily  covered  with  a  preventer- 
deck.  (Knight.) 

"  Aliens  from  his  lofty  deck  holds  forth 

The  peaceful  olive  branch,    .    .    ." 
Cowper:  Translations  from  Virgil;  JEneid,  bk.  viii. 


boll     D6^-     pout     J<Jwl;    cat,    9011,     chorus.     9hln,    bench;     go,    *em;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -slon  =  zhun.    -tlous,    -clous, 


sin,    as;     expect,     Jfenopnon,    e?ist.   ph  =  t 
-slous  =  shns.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


deck-beam 

1T  Decks  may  run  from  stem  to  stem,  or  be  but 
partial.  Some  fishing-craft  have  a  partial  deck, 
formiiig  a  cuddy.  Vessels  are  classed,  for  sumo 
purposes,  by  the  number  of  their  decks ;  as,  rinofo- 
decked,  two-decked,  three-decked.  In  time-decked 
ships  the  decks  above  the  water-line  aro  known  as 
the  upper  or  spar,  main,  middle,  gun  or  lower  deck. 
In  two-decked  ships,  the  upper  or  spar,  main, 
and  gun-deck.  In  frigates  and  merchant-vessels, 
the  upper  and  main  decks.  The  deck  next  bolow 
the  water-lino  is  the  orlop-deck  in  two  or  three- 
deckers,  but  is  known  as  the  lower  deck  in  vessels 
of  thq  lower  grades.  The  after  part  of  the  orlop- 
deck  is  the  cock-pit.  A  passage  round  the  orlop- 
deck,  to  get  at  the  ship's  side  for  repairs  during 
action,  is  called  the  wing-passage.  On  this  deck 
are  the  cabins  and  berths  of  officers  and  men. 
A  complete  deck  over  the  main-deck  is  the  spar 
or  flush-deck.  The  forecastle  is  the  foremost  part, 
and  the  quarter-deck  the  aftermost  part,  of  the 
spar-deck;  the  waist  is  the  space  amidships.  A 
small  deck  at  the  after  end  is  the  poop  or  round- 
house, and  usually  extends  to  the  mizzen.  Above  it 
is  the  poop-deck.  A  similar  deck  at  the  forward 
end  is  called  the  topgallant-forecastle.  A  transverse 
deck  extending  across  the  middle  of  the  vessel  is 
called  a  hurricane-deck,  bridge-deck,  or  bridge.  It 
is  common  in  steam-vessels,  covering  the  space 
below  the  paddle-boxes.  Detached  buildings  on  a 
deck  are  deck-houses.  The  openings  in  a  deck  are 
ladder-ways  or  hatchways.  'Ttceen-decks  is  the 
space  below  the  spar-deck.  The  former  is  covered 
by  a  hood  or  covering  called  a  companion.  The 
coverings  of  a  hatchway  are  hatches.  The  raised 
ledges  around  the  hatchway  are  coamings  in  the 
fore  and  aft  direction;  head-ledges  in  the  parts 
athwartships.  Glasses  inserted  in  holes  made  in  a 
deck  are  called  deck-lights,  and  serve  to  light 
cabins  below.  (Knight.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  deck ;  as,  deck-light,  deck- 
pnmp,  &c. 

2.  Carried  on  the  deck ;  as,  decfc-cargo,  decfc-pas- 
senger,  &c. 

IT  To  clear  the  decks :  To  prepare  for  action. 

deck-beam,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  strong  beam  running  across  a  ship, 
to  support  the  deck  and  keep  the  sides  at  their 
proper  distance. 

deck-bridge,  s. 

1.  Bail.  Eng.:  One  in  which  the  track  occupies 
the  upper  stringer,  as  distinguished  from  one  in 
which  the  track,  whether  for  cars  or  carriages,  rests 
on  the  lower  stringer  and  forms  a  through  bridge. 

2.  Naut. :  A  platform  connecting  the  paddle-boxes 
of  a  paddle  steamer,  or  above  and  across  the  deck 
amidships  of  a  screw. 

deck-cargo,  s. 

Naut. :  That  portion  of  the  cargo  which  is  carried 
on  the  deck. 

deck-feed  pump,  s. 

Naut..  A  hand-pump  used  for  washing  decks, 
feeding  the  boiler,  &c. 

deck-hand,  s.    A  worker  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

deck-hook,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  A  thwartship-frame  crossing  the 
apron  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  to  strengthen 
the  bow  and  support  the  forward  end  of  the  deck. 
[STEM.] 

deck-light,  R.  A  bull's-eye  or  thick  glass  window 
let  into  an  upper  deck  to  light  a  cabin  or  state-room. 
Side-lights  are  made  in  a  similar  manner,  and  light 
the  state-rooms  through  windows  in  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  (Knight.) 

deck-load,  a. 

Naut.:  ThesameasDECK-CAKGO  (q.  v.). 

deck-nail, .-. 

Naut. :  A  diamond-shaped  spike  for  nailing  down 
the  deck-planks. 

deck-passage,  s.  A  passage  or  voyage  as  a  deck- 
passenger. 

deck-passenger,  s.  A  passenger  who  is  only  en- 
titled to  remain  on  deck,  not  to  enter  the  chief 
cabins  of  a  ship ;  a  steerage  passenger. 

deck-pipe,  s. 

Naut. :  An  iron  pipe  through  which  a  chain  cable 
is  paid  into  the  locker. 

deck-plate, «. 

Steam-engine :  A  plate  around  the  chimney  of  a 
marine-engine  furnace,  to  keep  it  from  contact  with 
the  wood  of  the  deck, 

deck-pump, «. 

Naut.:  [DECK-rfED  PUMP.] 

deck-sheet, «. 

Naut.:  The  sheet  of  a  studding-sail  leading 
directly  to  the  deck,  by  which  it  is  steadied  until 
set. 
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deck-stopper,  s. 

Naut.:  A  cable-stopper  on  dock,  to  secure  the 
cable  forward  of  the  windlass  while  it  is  being  ovor- 
ii;uilf(l ;  or  <  tne  abaft  the  bitts  to  keep  more  cable 
from  running  out. 

deck-transom,  s. 

-•>/!' />f>uild.:  A  horizontal  timber  under  a  ship's 
counter.  (Knight. ) 

deck  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  pack  of  cards. 

"  Bnt.  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
The  king  was  slily  tinger'd  from  the  deck.1' 

Shakesp,:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  111.,  v.  1. 

2.  A  heap,  a  pile,  as  of  papers. 

"And,  for  ii  song  I  have 
A  paper-blurrer  who  on  all  occasions, 
For  all  times,  and  all  seasons,  hath  such  trinkets 
Ready  in  therfecJt."          Massinger:  Guardian,  Hi.  3. 
decked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECK,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. ;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  Covered,  dressed,  adorned,  set  out. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Shipbuild. :  Furnished  with  a  deck. 

"...  busses  or  decked  vessels  from  twenty  to  eighty 
tons  burden,  .  .  ." — Smith;  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  xiv., 
ch.  v. 

2.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  bird  when  the 
feathers  are  trimmed  or  edged  with  a  small  Hue  of 
another  color. 

deck  -el,  s.    [From  the  name  of  the  inventor.] 

Paper-making:  A  curb  which,  by  confining  the 
pulp,  determines  the  width  of  the  sheet  or  roll  of 
paper.  In  hand-machines  it  is  a  loose  rectangular 
frame  of  wood.  In  machine  work  it  is  continuous ; 
usually  of  linen  and  caoutchouc  along  the  two 
margins  of  the  apron.  The  uncut  edge  is  known  as 
the  deckel  edge.  (Knight.)  • 

deckel-edge,  s.    [DECKEL.] 

deck-er.fi.    [Eng.decfc;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  decks,  covers,  or  adorns 
anything. 

2.  Shipbuild. :  A  vessel  furnished  with  a  deck  or 
decks.    (Only  used  in  composition ;  as,  a  two-decker, 
three-decker,  &c.) 

deck  -Iftg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DECK,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par,  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  dressing,  adorning,  or  setting  out. 

"  Such  glorious  deckings  of  the  temple." 

Homilies,  B.  ii.;  Against  Idolatry. 

2.  An  ornament. 

"...    ornaments  apt  for  her, 
And  deckings  to  her  delicacy." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Hi.  2. 

II.  Shipbuild. :  The  act  of  furnishing  a  ship  with 
decks. 

dec  -kle,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  deckel  ( ?) .] 

Mach.:  An  endless  band,  used  in  machinery  to 
communicate  motion.  (Rossiter.) 

de-claim',  *de-clame,  v.i.  [Fr.  declamer;  Sp. 
&  Port,  declamar;  Lat.  deciamo=to  cry  out:  de, 
intens.,  and  clamo—to  cry,  to  shout.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  harangue,  to  speak  a  set  oration  in  public. 
"It  is  usual  for  masters  to  make  their  boys  declaim  on 

both  sides  of  an  argument." — Swift. 

2.  To  inveigh. 

"The  orators  of  the  opposition  declaimed  against  him 
with  great  animation  and  asperity." — Macaulay:  Hist, 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  To  speak  or  write  pompously. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  loudly  in  public ;  to  utter  rhetorically. 
"Right  as  they  declamede  this  matere." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  ii.  1,247. 

*2.  To  support  by  declaiming. 

"Whosoever  strives  to  beget,  or  foment  in  his  heart, 
Buch  [malignant]  persuasions  concerning  God,  makes 
himself  the  devil's  orator,  and  declaims  his  cause."— 
South:  Serm.,  viii.  82. 

*3.  To  cry  down. 

"  This  banquet  then  is  ...  declaimed,  spoken  of  and 
forbidden."— Adams.-  Works,  i.  175.  (Davies.) 

td§-Claim'-ant,  «.  [Fr.  declamant,  pr.  par.  of 
declamer.]  A  declaimer  (q.  v.). 

de-claim  -er,  s.    [Eng.  declaim;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  declaims  or  harangues. 

".  .  .  these  declaimers  contradicted  themselves."— 
SSacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 


declaration 

2.  One  who  inveighs  or  protests. 

"Your  salamander  is  a  perpetual  declaimer  against 
jealousy." — Aiidifuii. 

3.  A  clamorer,  a  noisy  speaker. 

de  claim  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DECLAIM.  ] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  haranguing  or  speaking  rhetorically 
in  public. 

2.  A  harangue,  a  speech. 

"  Using  not  the  sharp  two-edged  sword  of  God's  Word, 
but  the  blunt  foils  of  human  fallacies  und  declaimings." 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Art  if.  Ilandsotn.,  p.  95. 

de-cla-man  -do,  adv.    [Ital.] 
Afusic:  In  a  declamatory  stylo. 
dec-la-ma  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  declamation 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  declaiming  or  speaking  rhetorically 
in  public;  the  delivery  of  a  speech  or  harangue  in 
public. 

"  Or  even,  perhaps,  the  declamntimi  prize, 

If  to  such  glorious  height  he  lifts  his  eyes." 
Byron.-  Thoughts  Suggested  by  a  College  Ex<nni>i<tt>t»i. 

2.  A  speech  or  harangue  made  in  public,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  passions ;  a  set  oration. 

"  At  length  these  declamations  became  too  ridiculous  to- 
be  repeated." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  Showy,  pompous  oratory;   empty,  bombastic 
speaking. 

II.  Music:  The  proper  rhetorical  rendering  of 
words  set  to  music.  [RECITATIVE.] 

tdec  -Ia-ma-t5r,  *dec-la-ma-tour,  s.  [Lat.]  A, 
declaimer. 

"  Who  could,  I  say,  hear  this  generous  decfa»mifor,  with- 
out being  fired  at  his  noble  zeal?'1— Tntl^r. 

de-Clam  -a-t6r-^,  a.    [Lat.  declamatorius.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  declamation;    treated  or 
spoken  rhetorically. 

'' .  .  .  a  declamatory-  theme  amongst  the  religious- 
men  of  that  age."—  Wotton. 

2.  Appealing  to  the  passions ;  noisy,  bombastic. 

.  .  .  thought  low,  or  vainly  declamatory,  to  exhort, 
our  youth  from  the  follies  of  dress,  and  of  every  other* 

superfluity."—  Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  5. 

tde-Clar  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  declar(e) ;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  bo  shown  or  proved. 

"What  slender  opinions  the  ancients  held  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  star  is  declarable  from  their  compute." — 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  That  may  be  declared  or  expressed. 

"...  the  divine  is  inexpressible,  but  the  human. 
declarable." — Cttdworth;  Intel.  System,  p.  23. 

*de-clar  -ant,  a,  &  s.    [FrM  pr.  par.  of  declarer.^ 

A.  As  adj.:  Declaring,  showing,  proving. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  declares,  shows,  or  proves.. 
dec-la-ra  -tion,  *deVla-ra  -cion,  *dec  la  ra - 

cioun,  s.    [Fr.  declaration;  Sp.  declaracion;  Port., 
declaracao;  Lat.  declaratio,  from  declaro—to  make; 
clear ;  de,  intens.,  and  ctoru*=clear.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  explaining  or  making  clear;  an  ex- 
planation, an  interpretation. 

"  He  shal  discrine  to  hym  a  declaracioun  of  this  lawe."" 
— Trerisa,  i.  248. 

2.  The  act  of  declaring,  making  known,  affirming,. 
publishing,  or  avowing;  an  open  assertion,  avowal* 
or  affirmation. 

" .  .  .  plain  and  full  declarations  of  mercy  and  love- 
to  the  sons  of  men,  .  .  ."—Tillotson. 

3.  That  which  is  declared,  affirmed,  or  avowed. 

"Hear  diligently  my  speech,  and    my  declaration  with, 
your  ears." — Job  xiii.  17. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  That  part  of  the  process  or  pleadings  in  which 
a  statement  of  the  plaintiff's  complaint  against  the- 
defendant  is  set  forth,  with  the  additional  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place,  when  and  whero  the  in- 
jury was  committed,  where  these  are  requisite. 

"When  the  plaintiff  has  stated  his  case  in  the  declara* 
tion,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  defendant  within  a  reason* 
able  time  to  make  his  defense  by  putting  in  a  plea."— 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi. 

(2)  A  simple  affirmation  allowed  in  certain  cases- 
to  be  taken  instead  of  an  oath  or  solemn  affirma- 
tion. 

(3)  The  statement  made  by  a  prisoner  on  being; 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  a  crime,  which  is  taken 
down  in  writing. 

2.  Ecclea. :  A  solemn  form  to  which  the  English* 
Church  requires  subscription  from  all  who  seek  ad- 
mission to  her  ministry. 
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ate.    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mate,    cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


declarative 
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declination 


*i\  (1)  Declaration  of  Independence  : 

United  States  History:  After  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  the  American  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  it  became  necessary  to  lay  before 
the  world  a  statement  of  the  causes  leading  up  to 
and  justifying  this  appeal  to  arms  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists,  and  raising  the  revolt  above  the  crime 
of  treasonous  rebellion.  A  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  state  delegates  who  had  met  to  formulate  a 


by 
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plan  of  action,  and  to  this  committee,  of  which 
Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  was  the  leading 
spirit,  was  intrusted  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  dec- 
laration explanatory  and  justificatory  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  colonists.  The  declaration  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Jefferson,  although  it 
is  alleged  that  the  influence  of  Thomas  Paine  is 
clearly  to  bo  discerned  in  its  text.  After  long  de- 
bate, and  great  hesitation,  the  members  of  the  con- 
gress affixed  their  names  to  the  paper,  and  on  the 
4th  of  July.  1770,  was  given  to  the  world  the  docu- 
ment now  known  everywhere  as  the  palladium  of 
this  great  republic,  and  of  which  the  great  English 
historian,  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  says : 

"In  1776  the  Americans  laid  before  Europe  that  noble 
Declaration,  which  ought  to  be  hung  in  the  nursery  of 
every  king,  and  blazoned  on  the  porch  of  every  royal 
palace.''— Buckle. 

(2)  Declaration  of  Rights : 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  declaration  drawn  up  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  presented  to  William  III.  and  Mary  on 
their  acceptance  of  the  Crown  of  England,  1689.  In 
it  Parliament  claimed  the  right  of  Englishmen  t  > 
keep  arms  for  their  own  defense;  that  the  election 
of  members  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  free;  that 
no  excessive  fints  or  unusual  punishments  should 
be  inflicted ;  that  money  should  not  be  raised  with- 
out the  consent  of  Parliament;  that  a  standing 
army  must  not  be  raised  or  kept  up  in  times  of 
peace  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  &c. 
These  articles  were  afterward  embodied  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  [BILL,  B.  II.] 

"  The  Declaration  of  Eights  was  therefore  turned  into  a 
Bill  of  Rights."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.xiv. 

(2)  Declaration  of  Indulgence : 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  declaration  or  proclamation  issued 
by  Charles  II.  in  1672,  professedly  to  favor  the  Non- 
conformists, in  giving  them  liberty  to  adopt  and 
practice  their  own  methods  of  worship,  which  had 
been  curtailed  by  the  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile 
Acts.  Parliament,  however,  suspecting  that  its  real 
object  was  to  benefit  the  Roman  Catholics,  passed 
in  the  following  year  the  Test  Act.  [TEST.] 

"  On  the  4th  of  April  appeared  the  memorable  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,ch.  vii, 

(3)  Declaration  of  War: 

Polit. :  A  public  proclamation  by  the  State  in 
which  it  declares  itself  to  be  at  war  with  another 
Power. 

de-Clar'-a-tlve,  a.    [Fr.  dtclaratif.] 

1.  Explanatory,  making  plain  or  clear. 

"  This  is  a  declarative  law,  and  such  are  not  to  be  taken 
by  way  of  consequence,  equity,  or  construction,  but  by 
the  letter  only,  .  .  ."—  Baker:  Chas.  I.  (an.  1641.) 

2.  Making  declaration  ;  assertive,  declaratory. 

"  Notwithstanding  ye  sonue  is  the  cause  declarative, 
whereby  we  know  that  the  other  is  a  father."— Tyndall: 
Works,  p.  67. 

*de-Clar -a-tlve-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  declarative; 
•ly.]  By  way  of  declaration  or  assertion. 

"'The  priest  shall  expiate  it,'  that  is  declaratively, 
.  .  .  " — Bates:  Harmony  of  Divine  Attributes,  ch.  xiii. 

*de-clar -a-tor-I-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  declaratory" 
-ly  ]  By  way  of  declaration  or  assertion. 

" .  .  .  both  declaratorily  confirmed  the  same." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

dS-Clar  -a-t6r-y\  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  d^claratoire.'] 
A.  As  adj.:  Declarative,  expressive,  affirmatory, 
affirmative. 

"...  whether  the  bill  should  or  should  not  be  de- 
claratory,"— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,ch.  iv. 

V  Followed  by  of  before  that  which  is  declared  or 
affirmed, 

"...    merely   declaratory    of  the   law  as   it  stood, 
.    ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*B.  Assubst.:  An  explanatory  declaration. 

"...  looking-  certainly  for  none  other  thing  but  a 
summary  cognition  in  the  cases  of  controversy,  with  a 
small  declaratory  to  have  followed." — State  Trials.-  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  (an.  1571). 

If  Declaratory  part  of  an  Act : 

Law:  A  part  of  an  Act  which  clearly  defines, 
rights  to  be  observed  and  wrongs  to  be  avoided. 
( Wharton.) 

declaratory  act,  s. 

Polit. :  An  Act  intended  to  explain  or  declare  more 
clearly  the  meaning  of  a  previous  act. 

dS-Clare',  v.  t.  &  i.  {Fr.  declarer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
declarar;  Ital.  dichiarare  ;  Lat.  declaro,  from  de, 
intens.,  and  cZaro=to  make  clear,  clarus= clear.] 


I    Ordinary  i.<it<<inntj<- : 

*1.  To  make  clear  or  plain ;  to  explain,  to  ex- 
pound. 

"  As  hit  is  i/'r/M/vi/  ynnere  in  his  place." — Trevisa,  i.  89. 

*'l.  To  make  knowu  or  evident ;  to  describe,  to 
unfold. 

''To  declare  this  a  little  we  must  assume  that  the  sur- 
faces of  such  bodies  are  exactly  smooth." — Boyle. 

3.  To  tell  or  speak  out  publicly  or  openly. 

"Go,  set  a  watchman,  let  him  declare  what  he  seeth." — 
Isaiah  xxi.  6. 

4.  To  publish,  to  spread  abroad,  to  exhibit. 

"  Declare  his  glory  among  the  heathen.  ' — 1  Chron. 
xvi.  24. 

5.  To  proclaim  ;  to  appoint  by  proclamation, 
"...    <tt'cl<iritig  her  Queen  of  France.  f— Macaulay: 

Hist,  Eng,,  ch.  xi. 

6.  To  manifest,  to  show,  to  proclaim. 

"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God. ' — Psalm  xix.  1. 

7.  To  assert,  to  affirm,  to  avow. 
*8.  To  clear,  to  exculpate. 

"  Wheche  must  be  answered  the  cnusent  whyVaTnl  we 
declared." — Paston  Letters,  i.  608. 

II.  Customs:  To  make  a  declaration  or  statement 
of  goods  upon  which  duties  are  payable  at  the 
custom-house. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  avow,  to  throw  off  reserve  or  dis- 
guise, and  state  openly  one's  opinion,  or  the  side 
one  will  take. 

"We  are  a  considerable  body,  who,  upon  a  proper 
occasion,  would  not  fail  to  declare  ourselves."— Addison. 

C.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  clear,  to  show,  to  describe,  to  tell. 
'*  Also  ferforth  as  I  can  declare.  ' — Gower,  i.  158. 

2.  To  manifest,  to  show  clearly. 

"  The  sun  by  certain  signs  declares, 
Both  when  the  south  projects  a  stormy  day, 
And  when  the  clearing  north  will  puff  the  clouds  away." 
Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgici.,  620-22. 

3.  To  affirm,  to  avow,  to  declare,  to  state  openly. 
"He  declared  therefore  that  he  abhorred  the  thought  of 

a  standing  army." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

4.  To  make  a  declaration  or  avowal  of  one's  views ; 
to  declare  one's  self. 

(1)  With/or=in  favor  of  any  person  or  thing. 
"Like  fawning  courtiers,  for  success  they  wait, 

And  then  come  smiling,  and  declare  for  fate." 

Dryden. 

(2)  With  against=in  opposition  to  any  person  or 
thing. 

"The  internal  faculties  of  will  and  understanding 
decreeing  and  declaring  against  them."— Taylor. 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  make  a  declaration  of  the  cause  of  action 
against  the  defendant. 

2.  To  make  a  simple  declaration  or  affirmation  in 
lieu  of  a  solemn  affirmation  or  oath. 

IT  To  declare  off:  To  refuse  to  proceed  with  any 
undertaking,  contract,  or  engagement ;  to  renounce. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  declare, 
to  publish,  and  to  proclaim:  "The  word  declare 
does  not  express  any  particular  mode  or  circum- 
stance of  making  known,  as  is  implied  by  the 
others ;  we  may  declare  publicly  or  privately ;  we 
publish  and  proclaim  oniy  in  a  public  manner;  we 
may  declare  oy  word  of  mouth,  or  by  writing;  we 
may  publish  or  proclaim  by  any  means  that  will 
render  the  thing  most  generally  known.  In  declar- 
'"<t,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  speaking  out  that 
which  passes  in  the  mind ;  in  publishing,  the  lead- 
ing idea  is  that  of  making  public  or  common;  in 
proclaiming,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  crying 
aloud:  we  may  therefore  often  declare  by  publish- 
ing and  proclaiming:  a  declaration  is  a  personal 
act ;  a  proclamation  is  of  general  interest.'*  (Crabb : 
Enq.  Synon.) 

I?or  the  difference  between  to  declare  and  to  dis- 
cover, see  DISCOVER  ;  for  that  between  to  declare 
and  to  express,  see  EXPRESS  ;  and  for  that  between 
to  declare  and  to  profess,  see  PROFESS. 

de-clar'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECLABE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  clear,  known,  or  manifest. 

2.  Openly  avowed,  professed. 

de-clar '-ed-lf,  adv.  ^English  declared:  -ly.'} 
Openly,  avowedly,  explicitly ;  without  disguise  or 
concealment. 

".  .  .  undiscernably  as  some  or  suspectedly  as  others, 
or  declaredly  as  many." — Bp.  Taylor:  Arttf.  Handsomeness, 
p.  93. 

*de-clar -ed-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  declared;  -ness.] 
The  stare  or  quality  of  being  declared  or  openly 
avowed. 


*de-Clare -ment,  s.  [Eng.  declare;  -meat.]  A 
declaration,  manifestation,  or  proof. 

"Which  is  a  ii<-<-i<tr> -UK  nt  of  very  different  parts."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

de-clar'-3r>  s.  [Eng.  declar(e);  -er.]  One  who 
makes  a  declaration  ;  one  who  proclaims,  declares, 
or  avows  anything. 

".  .  .  an  open  declarer  of  God's  goodness/* — L'ttiill: 
Luke  c.  18. 

de-clar  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DECLABE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  clear,  known,  or 

public ;  declaration. 
"And  now  we  will  come  to  the  declaring  of  the  matter 

in  a  few  words."— 2  Mac.  vi.  17. 

de-clen  -sion,  s.  [Fr,  d&clinaison,  from  Lat. 
declinationem,  ace.  of  declinatio= a  turning  or  lean- 
ing away.]  [DECLINE.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  turning  or  moving  away;  declination;  de- 
scent. 

"...  the  declension  of  the  land  from  that  place  to 
the  sea  .  .  ." — Burnet:  Theory. 

2.  An  act  or  state  of  descending  or  falling  from  a 
better  toward  a  worse  state ;  falling  off. 

"From  almost  nullity  into  a  state 
Of  matchless  grandeur,  and  declension  thence." 

Coicper;  Yardley  Oak, 

*3.  A  state  of  deterioration  or  inferiority. 
"To  base  declension  and  loath'd  bigamy." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

*4.  The  act  of  courteously  declining  or  refusing ; 
a  refusal. 
II    Grammar: 

1.  The  inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives  and  pro- 
nouns:   the  different  forms  assumed  by  them  as 
they  lean  or  fall  away  from  the  form  of  the  nomina- 
tive.   [CASE.] 

"...  ancient  languages  were  more  full  of  declen- 
sions, cases,  conjugations,  tenses,  and  the  like."— Bacon; 
On  Learning,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  1. 

2.  The  act  of  declining  a  noun,  &c. ;  that  is,  of 
repeating  in  order  the  different  forms  assumed  in 
the  diferent  cases, 

3.  A  number  or  class  of  nouns  declined  after  the 
same  pattern. 

H  Declension  of  the  needle:  [DECLINATION.] 

tde-cler'-I-cal-Ize,  v.  t,  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from* 
Eng.  clerical;  -ize.]  To  remove  from  ecclesiastical 
authority  or  supervision  ;  to  secularize, 

fde-cler'-I-c&l-lz-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.   [DECLERI- 

CALIZE.J 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.  r  The  act  of  removing  from  ecclesias- 
tical authority  or  supervision  ;  secularization. 

"  We  shall  have  fresh  measures  directed  to  the  decleri- 
calizing  of  education  "— London  Times. 

dS-ClI-eux  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Declieux,  a 
French  gardener;  Lat.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -ia.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Oinchonaceep,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  shrubs, 
rarely  herbs. 

de-din  -a-ble,  a._  [Fr.  declinable.]  Capable  of 
being  declined ;  having  inflections, 

"Infinitives  [of  Hebrew  words]  are  not  declinable."— 
Sharpe:  On  the  Hebrew  Language,  let.  4. 

de-clin  -al,  a.    [Eng.  declin(e) ;  -al.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Bending  down,  declining. 

2.  Geol. :  Applied  to  the  slope  of  strata  from  the 
axis. 

.  dec -lln-ant.  a.  [Lat.  declinans,  pr.  par.  of 
declino.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  serpent  borne  with 
the  tail  straight  downward ;  also  called  Doclivant 
(q.  v.). 

dec  -lln-ate,  a.  [Lat.  dcclinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
declino.]  [DECLINE,  v.] 

Bot. :  Applied  to  organs  curving  or  bending  down- 
ward, whether  the  natural  direction  or  in  virtue  of 
weakness. 

dec-lln-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat  declinationem,  ace.  of 
declinatio=  a  bending  down,  from  declino;  Fr.  d£c- 
linaison,  Sp.  declinacion,]  [DECLINE,!;.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  bending  or  moving  downward;  a 
descent,  a  slope. 

"  .  .  .  few  men  have  frowned  first  upon  Fortune,  and 
precipitated  themselves  from  the  top  of  her  wheel,  before 
they  felt  at  lenst,  the  declination  of  it."— Dryden;  Am- 
boyna  (Dedication). 


b6il,     b6~y;     p6~ut,    J<5wl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     9hint     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     Bin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.    -tious.    -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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decoirment 


2.  The  act  of  moving  obliquely  ;  deviation  from  a 
straight  line. 

M.  A  variation  from  a  fixed  point. 

"There  is  no  declination  of  latitude,  nor  variation  of 
the  elevation  of  the  pole,  .  .  ." — Wotitlward. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  deviation  from  moral  rectitude ;  agoing  aside 
from  the  straight  way. 

"  .  .  .  a  peccant  creature  should  disapprove  and  re- 
pent of  every  declination  ,  .  ."—South.  Sfrnt»ns. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  off  or   becoming 
weaker;  decay,  deterioration. 

"...  oure  force  groweth  iu  declination." — Brende; 
Quintus  Curt  ins,  fol.  260. 

3.  The  act  of  declining  or  refusing;  a  refusal,  a 
non-acceptance. 

4.  An  averseness  or  disinclination. 

"...  the  queen's  declination  from  marriage,  .  .  ." 
— Stow:  Queen  Elizabeth,  (an.  1581). 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  The   angular   distance   of   a  star  or 
planet  north  or  south  of  the  celestial  equator.    It  ia 
measured  on  the  great  circle  which  passes  through 
the  center  of  the  body  nnd  the  two  poles,  and  is 
consequently  perpendicular  to  the  equator. 

2.  Compass:  The  horizontal  angle  which  a  needle 
makes  with  the  meridian.    [VARIATION.] 

3.  Dialing:  The  declination  of  a  plane  is  an  arc 
of  the  horizon,  comprehended  either  between  the 
plane  and  the  prime  vertical  circle,  if  accounted 
from  the  east  or  west ;  or  else  between  the  meridian 
and  the  plane,  if  accounted  from  the  north  or  south. 
(Harris.) 

*i.  Gram. :  The  declension  or  declining  of  a  noun 
through  its  cases. 

•j"  (1J  Declination  circles:  [CiKCLES  OF  DECLINA- 
TION.] 

(2)  Declination  of  a  wall  or  plane:    [DECLINA- 
TION, B.  3.] 

(3)  Declination    of  the    needle:     [DECLINATION, 
B.2.] 

declination  compass,  s.  An  instrument  by  which 
the  magnetic  declination  of  any  place  may  be  meas- 
ured when  its  astronomical  meridian  is  known. 
(Ganot:  Physics,  §  677.)  [DECLINOMETER.] 

declination  needle,  s.    [DECLINOMETER.] 

dec-lln  -a-tor,  a.  [Fr.  declinatoire;  Ital.  declin- 
atortOi  from  Lat.  declinat(us)t  pa.  par.  of  declino.] 

1.  Dialing:  An  instrument  used  in  dialing,  for 
taking  the  declination  and  inclination  of  a  plane. 
(Knight.) 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  same  as  DECLINATURE  (q.  v.). 
".    .    .    to  go  to  the  council,  and  make  a  declinator 

against  the  bishops,    .    .    ."—Spalding,  i.  63. 

*de-Clin  -a-t5r-jf,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  declinator- 
tu*,  from  declinatus,  pa,  par.  of  declino.'} 

A.  As  adj.:   Of  or  pertaining  to  declination  or 
declining;  expressive  of  or  containing  a  refusal. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  excuse,  a  reason  for  declining. 
"They  had  B  declinatory  of  course,  viz.,  that  matters  of 

parliament  were  too  high  for  them."— Worth:  Life  of  Lord 
Guilford,  it  10.     (Davits.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Dialing:  The  same  DECLINATOR,  1. 

"There  are  several  ways  to  know  the  several  planes;  but 
the  readiest  is  by  an  instrument  called  a  declinatory  fitted 
to  the  variation  of  your  place."—  Moxon. 

2.  Law:  The  same  as  DECLINATOR,  2  (q.  v.). 
*TT  Declinatory  plea: 

Old  English  Laic :  The  act  of  pleading  benefit  of 
clergy  before  trial  or  conviction.  ( Blackstone : 
Comment. ,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvi.) 

de-din  -a-tttre,  s.    [Fr.  declinatoire.} 

The  act  of  declining  or  refusing. 

de-ClIne',  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  decliner;  Sp.  &  Port. 
declinar,  from  Lat.  declino=to  bend  or  lean  away 
from :  <ie  =  away  from,  and  clino=to  bend,  to  lean.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

J.  *To  bend  or  lean  downward ;  to  hang  down. 

"...     with  declining  head  into  his  bosom." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Indue,  i. 

*2.  To  bend  or  bow  down. 

"  Far  more  to  you  do  I  decline." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  move  aside  or  away ;  to  deviate  from  what 
is  right ;  to  leave  th^  straight  path. 

"  Neither  shalt  thoii  speak  in  a  cause  to  decline  after 
nany  to  wrest  judgment."—  Exod us  xziii,  2. 

*2.  To  turn  aside  or  keep  away  from. 

"  .  .  .  yet  do  I  not  decline  from  thy  testimonies/' — 
Ps.  cxix.  157. 


*3.  To  sink  down. 

"I  am  declined 
Into  the  vale  of  years." — Shakesp,:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

4.  To  become  feeble,  decayed,  or  deteriorated;  to 
decay,  to  sink  or  fall  into  a  worse  state ;  to  fail. 

"  His  popularity  and  authority  among  his  brethren  had 
greatly  declined  .  .  ." — Macaultuj:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  viii. 

5.  To  approach  the  close  or  end. 
*6.  To  incline,  to  tend. 

"  The  purple  luster  .  .  .  declineth  in  the  end  to  the 
color  of  wine." — Holland:  Pliny. 

*7.  To  condescend,  to  bend. 

"  He  would  decline  even  to  the  lowest  of  his  family." — 
Lady  Hutchinson. 

8.    To  avoid,  to  refuse,  to  shirk  or  shun. 
B.  Transit it'i.': 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

fl.  Literally: 

(1)  To  bend  or  hang  down ;  to  depress,  to  lower. 

"Carnations  once 

Prized  for  surpassing  beauty,  and  no  less 
For  the  peculiar  pains  they  had  required, 
Declined  their  languid  heads  without  support. " 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

(2)  To  cause  to  descend  or  turn  downward,  to 
direct  to  one  side. 

"  And  now  fair  Phoebus  'gan  decline  in  haste, 
His  weary  wagon  to  the  western  vale,' — Spenser. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  To  cause  to  bend  or  give  way;  to  influence; 
to  bend  to  one's  will. 

"  A  lady  tamer  he,  and  reads  men  warnings 
How  to  decline  their  wives  and  curb  their  manners." 
Beaum.  &  Fletch.:  Rule  a  Wife,  ii.  4. 

*(2)  To  turn  aside. 

"...    when  feasts  his  heart  might  have  declined, 
With  which  they  welcomed  him. 

Chapman.-  Homer's  Iliad,  v.  807. 

*(3)  To  diminish,  to  reduce,  to  decrease. 

"You  have  declined  his  means." — Beaum.  <fr  Fletch. 

(4)  To  shun,  to  refuse,  to  avoid,  to  turn  away 
from. 

"...  they  far  more  readily  forgive  a  commander 
who  loses  a  battle  than  a  commander  who  declines  one." 
— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Gram. :  To  inflect  a  noun ;  to  repeat  or  write 
the  various  terminations  of  a  noun  according  to  its 
various  cases. 

"  You  decline  musa,  and  construe  Latin,  by  the  help  of 
a  tutor,  or  with  some  English  translation." — Watts. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  decline  and  to 
refuse,  see  REFUSE. 

dS-Cllne  ,  a.  [Fr.  d6clin;  Ital.  decline.]  [DE- 
CLINE, t?.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit.:  A  setting  or  sinking. 

"  This  evening  from  the  sun's  decline    .    .     " 

Milton:  P.  Z.,iv.  792. 

2.  Fig. :  A  falling  off  or  sinking  from  a  better, 
stronger,  or  more  perfect  state  to  one  worse ;  a 
becoming    impaired,    decayed,    or    deteriorated; 
decay,  diminution,  deterioration. 

"  The  decline  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  .  .  ."—  Str 
W.  Temple:  Heroic  Virtue. 

II.  Medical: 

1.  A  common  name  for  consumption,  particularly 
pulmonary,  and  other  chronic  diseases,  in  which 
the  strength  gradually  fails  until  the  person  af- 
fected dies. 

2.  That  stage  of  a  disease  at  which  the  character- 
istic symptoms  begin  to  abate. 

de-clln  ed,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [DECLINE,  v.] 
de-clln -5r,  s.    [Eng.  declin(e) ;  -en] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  declines. 

"...  a  studious  decliner  of  honors  and  titles." — 
Evelyn:  .Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  1. 

2.  Dialing:  The  same  as  DEC  LINING -DIAL  (q.  v.). 
de-clln  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [DECLINE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  bonding,  turning,  or  hanging  down. 

2.  A  declination  from  the  right  path ;  a  deviation 
from  rectitude. 

"...  the  most  seeming  declining*  of  his  equitie, 
.  .  ." — Mount  Off  it:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  Treat.  4,  ij  4. 

3.  The  act  of  refusing,  rejecting,  or  shunning; 
non-acceptance. 

II.  Gram.:  The  declination  or  declension  of  a 
noun. 

"...  the  first  declining  of  a  nowneand  a  verbe."— 
.\>-ffi<iin:  The  Schoolmaster,  bk.  ii. 


declining- dial,  s. 

Dialing:  One  which  cuts  either  the  plane  of  the 
prime  vortical  circle  or  plane  of  tho  horizontal 
obliquely.  (Knight.) 

de-clln-6m  -et-er,  s.  [Eng.  declin(e),  and  (Jr. 
mefron=a  measure.]  An  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  declination  of  a  magnetic  needle,  its  variation 
from  tho  true  meridian. 

tdS-ClIn'-ous,  a.    [Eng.  declin(e);  -ous.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  DECLINATE  (q.  v.). 

dec  -Hv-ant,  a.     [Lat.  decJn;is=inclining  down- 
ward.] 
Her.:  The  same  as  DECLINANT  (q.  v.). 

*de-Cl!v  -It-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  declivis  (genit.  declir- 
itis) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Gradually  sloping  or 
descending;  moderately  steep. 

de-ClIv  -I-tyS  s.  [Fr.  declivite,  from  Lat.  dcclh-i- 
tatem,  accus.  of  declivitas=  a  declivity,  a  slope; 
dec  Jit«s= inclining  downward:  de  =  away,  downtaud 
cliint8=a,  slope.] 

1.  An  inclination,  slope,  or  gradual  descent  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  the  same  inclination  of  the 
ground  is,  when  regarded  from  the  bottom  upward, 
an  acclivity  (q.  v.),  and,  when  regarded  from  the 
top  downward,  a  declivity. 

"  Nor  soft  declivities  with  tufted  hills, 
Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  333,  334, 

2.  An  inclination,  fall,  or  descent. 

"  .  .  .  is  so  called  from  the  swiftness  of  its  current : 
and  that  swiftness  [is]  occasioned  by _  the  declivity  of  its 
course." — Walton:  Angler,  pt.  ii.,  ch..  i. 

*de-CllV  -OUS,  a.  [Lat.  decHvus=sloping  down- 
ward.] Declivitous,  sloping. 

de-COCt',  v.  t.  [Lat.  decoctua,  pa.  par.  of  decoquo 
=to  boil  down:  de=down  (intens.),  and  coquo=to 
cook.] 

I.  Lit.:  To  prepare  by  boiling  or  by  digesting  in 
hot  water. 

"The  longer  malt  or  herbs  are  decocted  in  liquor,  the 
clearer  it  is." — Bacon. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  digest  by  heat  of  the  stomach. 

"  There  she  decocts,  and  doth  the  food  prepare." 

Davies:  Immort.  vf  Souls,  s.  12. 

2.  To  warm  up,  to  heat. 

"  Can  sodden  water,    .    .     . 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat  ?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.t  iii.  5. 

de-coc  -ta,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  decoctu$t  pa.  par. 
of  decoquo— to  boil  down.] 

Pharm. :  Decoctions  are  watery  solutions  of  vege- 
table medicinal  substances  prepared  by  boiling. 
They  should  not  be  prepared  from  substances  con- 
taining volatile  oils,  as  they  are  dissipated  in  the 
process.  They  should  be  strained  when  hot,  as 
some  of  the  active  substances  may  be  deposited  on 
cooling. 

de-c8ct  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECOCT.] 

*de  c6ct  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  decoct;  -able.}  That 
may  bo  boiled,  or  digested. 

de-coc  -tion,  *de-coc-cioun,  R.  [Fr.  decoction; 
Sp.  decoccion;  Ital.  decozione,  all  from  Lat.  decoc- 
tionem*  ace.  of  decoctio^  from  decoctus,  pa.  par.  of 
decoquo=to  decoct  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  preparing  by  boiling  or 
by  digesting  in  hot  water. 

"The  lineaments  of  a  white  lily  will  remain  after  the 
strongest  decoc/i'oH."— Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  preparation  made  by  boiling  in  water;  tho 
liquor  in  which  any  vegetable  or  animal  matter  lias 
been  digested. 

"If  the  plant  be  boiled  in  water,  the  strained  liquoris 
called  the  decoction  of  the  plant." — Arbuthnot. 

II.  Pharm.:  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  active 
principles  of  any  substance,  obtained  by  boiling. 
These  solutions  are  classed  as  simple  and  compound. 
[DECOCTA.] 

*de-coct'-lve,  a.  [Eng.  decoct;  -ive.]  Havingthe 
power  or  quality  of  decocting. 

*de-coct  -lire,  s.  [Eng.  decoct;  -ure.~\  A  decoc-' 
tion ;  a  substance  prepared  by  decocting. 

dSc'-6-d8n,s.  [Gr.  defca  =  ten,  and  orfotw,  genit. 
odontos=a  tooth.  So  called  because  the  calyx  has 
ten  teeth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lythraceae.  Decodon  verticil- 
lata,  the  Swamp  Loose-strife,  is  a  native  of  this 
country.  It  has  been  used  as  an  emmonagogue. 

*de-c6~ir-ment,  s.  [Fr.  decorement.]  A  decora- 
tion or  decorating. 

"  .  .  the  policie  &nd  decoirment  of  this  real  me,  .  .  ." 
-Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1587  (ed.  1814),  p.  606. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    we*t.     he're,     camel,    h5r,    thSre ;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine ;   g5,    p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     ciib,     ctire,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se.     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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*de-c5ll  ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  decollo.]  [DECOLLATE.]  To 
Txjhead. 

"By  a  speedy  dethroning  and  decolling  of  the  king."  — 
Parlitim.  Hist.  (an.  1648). 

*de-col  -late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  decollatus,  pa.  par.  of 
decolto=to  behead:  rfe  —  away,  from;  co//U7u=tho 
neck.]  To  behead,  to  decapitate. 

"He  brought  forth  a  statue  with  three  heads;  two  of 
them  werequite  beat  off,  and  the  third  was  much  bruised, 
tut  not  decollated."—  Heuicood:  Hierarch.  of  Angels  (1635), 
p.  474. 

*de-col  -lat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECOLLATE.] 

ZuQl.  :  A  term  applied  to  spiral  shells  that  have 
lost  their  apex.  It  frequently  happens  that  as 
spiral  shells  become  adult,  they  cease  to  occupy 
the  upper  part  of  the  cavity.  The  deserted  space 
is  sometimes  very  thiu,  and  becoming  dead  and 
brittle  it  breaks  away,  leaving  the  shell  truncated 
or  decollated.  This  happens  constantly  with  the 
Truncatellee,  Cylindrellee,  and  Bulimia  decollatm. 

*de-c8l  -lat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DECOLLATE.] 

A  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
Terb.) 

0.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  beheading  ;  decollation. 
de-col-la  -tion,  *de-col-la-cioun,  s.  [Fr.  decol- 

lation, tram  Lat.  decollationem,  ace.  of  decollatio, 
from  decollalus,  pa.  par.  of  decpito=to  behead.]  The 
«ct  of  beheading  or  decapitating.  It  is  more  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  beheading  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist. 

"  Of  itusdecollacioun  of  Seint  John,"—  Trevisa,  v.  49. 

•dS-COl'-Sr,  «.  t.  [Lat.  decoior=without  color.] 
To  deprive  of  color  ;  to  bleach. 

de-cdl-Sr-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  decolorans,  pr. 
par.  of  decoloro.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Capable  of  depriving  of  color  ;  bleed- 
ing, blanching. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Anything  which  bleaches  or  removes 
•color. 

*dS-c6l  -Br-ate,  r.  1.  [Lat.  decoloratus  ;  pa.  par. 
•of  decoloro—to  remove  color  from  :  de=away,  from  ; 
color=color.]  To  remove  color  ?«om;  to  bleach, 
to  blanch. 

*de-c6r-3r-ate,  a.    [Lat.  decoloratus.] 

Hot.  :    Having  lost  its  color. 

*de-c6l-Sr-a  -tlon,  «.    [Lat.  decoloratio.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  depriving  of  color,  bleach- 
ing, blanching. 

2.  The  state  of  being  without  color;  absence  or 
loss  of  color. 

".  .  .  we  mast  not  understand  by  this  word  pale  a 
simple  decoloration,  or  whiteness  of  the  skin."  —  Ferrand: 
lave  Melancholy  (.1649),  p.  121. 

de-c6l-6r-Im  et-er,  s.  [Lat.  deco(or=without 
•color;  Or.  wie/ron=a  measure.]  A  measurer  of  the 
effects  of  bloaching-powder.  An  instrument  to  test 
the  power  of  charcoal  in  its  divided  state  in  decol- 
•orizing  solutions.  It  is  a  graduated  tube  charged 
"with  a  test  solution  of  indigo  or  molasses.  (Knight.) 

de-c6l'-8r-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DECOLOE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :   (See  the 


0.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  removing 
•color;  bleaching. 

decoloring-style,  s.  A  method  of  calico-printing 
in  which  the  piece  of  goods  is  colored,  and  a  part 
of  it  —  forming  a  given  pattern  —  is  subsequently  dis- 


the  color  from  penetrating   certain   parts. 

This  is  called  the  resist-style.  By  printing  certain 
parts  with  a  mordant,  then  coloring,  a  subsequent 
"washing  may  remove  all  trace  of  dye  except  at  the 
mordanted  parts. 

de-c6l-6r  iz-a -tion,  de-col-our-iz-a-tion,  «. 
[En(r.  decotortz(e) ;  -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of 
decolorizing  or  bleaching. 

*de-c6T-or-lze,  ».  t.  [Eng.  decolor;  -toe.]  To 
remove  color  from;  to  deprive  of  color;  to  bleach. 

dS'-Com  plex,  a.  [Pref.  de.  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
•complex  (q.  v.). ]  Compounded  of  complex  ideas. 

de  com  pos  -a  Die,  a.  [Eng.  decompos(e) ;  -able.] 
"Capable  of  being  decomposed  or  resolved  into  its 
constituent  elements. 

de-cfem  po§e  ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  decomposer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1  1V>  resolve  a  compound  into  its  constituent  ele- 
ments ;  to  separate  the  elementary  parts  of. 

•"That  portion  of  this  earth,  which  is  by  water  intro- 
duced into  the  plant,  is  decomposed  .  .  ." — Kirwan:  On 
J*PBur«,p.49. 
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2.  To  break  up,  to  dissolve. 

".  .  .  busy  in  their  trade  of  decomposing  organiza- 
tion, .  .  ."—Burke:  Lett.  too.  Xoble  Lord. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  resolved  into  the  constit- 
uent elements;  to  become  decomposed,  broken  up, 
or  analyzed  ;  to  putrefy. 

de-com-pos.  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DECOM- 
POSE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  resolving  a  compound  into  its  con- 
stituent elements. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  decomposed, 

de-corn  -pos-Ite,  a.  &«.  [Pref.de  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  composite  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Compounded  a  second  time ;  com- 
pounded with  something  already  composite. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  decompound  (q.  v.). 

B.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  Gen.:  A  substance   compounded   with   others 
already  compounded. 

2.  Chem. :  A  metallic  or  other  body  composed  of 
the  metal  and  a  menstruum. 

"  Decomposites  of  three  metals    .    .    ." — Bacon. 
de-c8m-p6-|I-tlon  (1),  s.  [Fr.  decomposition.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of   resolving  a  compound 
body   into   its   constituent    elements;    resolution, 
analysis. 

2.  Gen. :  The  state  or  condition  of  becoming  re- 
solved into   the   constituent   elements ;  a   release 
from  combined  matter;  disintegration,  resolution ; 
putrefaction. 

3.  Spec,:  The  state  of  becoming  decomposed  or 
decayed. 

II.  Fig. :  A  breaking  up  or  dissolving. 

"  .  .  .  it  is  to  be  effected  without  a  decomposition  of 
the  whole  civil  and  political  mass  .  .  ."—Burke:  On 
the  French  Revolution. 

IT  (1)  Decomposition  of  forces: 

Mech. :  The  same  as  Resolution  of  Forces  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Decomposition  of  light : 

Optics :  The  resolving  or  breaking  up  of  a  beam 
of  light  into  the  prismatic  colors. 

de  com-p6-sl -tiou  (2),  s.  [Pref.  de  (intens.); 
Eng.  composition  (q.  v.) .  ]  The  act  of  compounding 
substances  already  compound. 

"  We  consider  what  happens  in  the  compositions  and 
decompositions  of  saline  particles." — Boyle. 

de-c6m  pound  (1),  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  de  (intens.), 
aad  Eng. compound,  a.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Gen.:   Compounded   of  things 
already  compound ;   doubly  compounded. 

"  .  .  .  they  are  rather,  to  borrow  a  term  of  the  gram- 
marians, decompound  bodies,  made  up  of  the  whole 
metal  and  the  menstruum,  or  other  additaments  em- 
ployed to  disguise  it." — Boyle. 

2.  Bot. :  Applied  to  an  organ  which  is  deeply  di- 
vided, the  divisions  themselves  being  divided.    A 
leaf  is  said  to  be  decompound  when  it  is  twice  or 
thrice  pinnate ;  a  panicle,  when  its  branches  are 
also  panicled ;  a  flower,  when  it  is  formed  of  com- 
pound flowers. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  decomposite  (q.  v.). 

"...  they  are  but  compounds  and  decompounds  of 
the  several  presbyteries  of  presbyterial  churches."— 
Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  139. 

de-c&m-pound'  (1)  ».  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  compound,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  decompose;  to 
resolve  into  the  constituent  elements. 

*' .  .  .  if  we  consider  that  in  learning  their  names, 
and  the  signification  of  these  names,  we  learn  to  de. 
compound  them  .  .  ." — Bolingbroke:  On  Human  Knowl- 
edge. 

de-c6m  pound'  (2),  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  compound,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  compound  a  second 
time;  to  compound  a  substance  with  another 
already  compound. 

"The  same  may  be  done  in  all  our  complex  ideas  what- 
soever; which,  however  compounded  and  decompounded, 
may  at  last  be  resolved  into  simple  ideas." — Locke:  Hu- 
man Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxli. 

de-corn  p6und'-a-ble,  a.  [English  decompound 
(1),  v. ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  decomposed  or  re- 
solved. 

"  .  .  .  all  nature  seems  to  be  decompoundable  into 
fluidity."— Brit.  Crit.,  ix.  68. 

de  c6rn  pound  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DECOM- 
POUND, v.] 

de-c&rn-pSund'-Ing  (1) ,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  DECOM- 
POUND (1),  v.] 


decoration 

de-c6m-p6und  -Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DE- 
COMPOUND (2),  r.J 

*de-compt,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dcscompt ;  Fr.  decompte.] 
An  account. 

*de-c6n-COCt',  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  — away,  from,  and 
Eng.  concoct  (q.  v.).]  To  decompose,  dissolve,  or 
separate. 

"Since  these  Benedictines  have  had  all  their  crudities 
deconcocted."—  Fuller:  Ch.  Hist.,  vi.  ill?. 

de-c&n  -s£-crate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  consecrate  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  a  sacred 
character ;  to  unconsecrato ;  to  secularize,  to  devote 
or  apply  to  secular  uses. 

de-c6n-se-cra'-tion,  «.    [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  consecration  (q.  v.).]    The  act  of  decon- 
secrating, or  depriving  of  sacred  character ;  secu- 
larization ;  turning  or  applying  to  secular  uses. 
*de-coped,  a.    [Fr.  decoupe.]    Cut,  slashed. 
"  With  shoon  decoped,  and  with  laas." 

lioainiiiit  of  the  Hose,  842. 

*dec'-&-ra-ment,  s.  [Lat.  decoramen,  from 
decoro— to  ornament.]  An  ornament  or  embellish- 
ment. 

dec  -6-rate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  decoratus,  pa.  par.  of 
decoro=to  ornament;  decus  (genit.  decoris)=au 
ornament.] 

1.  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  To  adorn,  to  beautify,  to  embellish,  to 
deck  out. 

"  .  .  .  the  ancient  Romans  had  decorated  their  baths 
and  temples  with  many-colored  columns  .  .  ."—  Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Spec. :  To  invest  a  person  with  a  cross,  medal, 
or  other  insignia  for  distinguished  conduct. 

"...  it  is  probable  that  gentleman  will  be  decorated 
for  his  clever  and  gallant  behavior." — London  Daily  Tele* 
graph. 

*II.  Fig. :  To  adorn,  to  ennoble,  to  enrich. 

" .  .  .  my  mynde  deliberately  determined  to  haue 
decorated  this  realme,  wyth  wholesome  lawes,  statutes 
and  audinaunces." — Hall:  Edward  IV.  (an.  23.) 

dSc  -6-rat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECORATE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Decked  out,  adorned,  ornamented, 
embellished. 

2.  ^4rcft.  .•  An  epithet  applied  to  the  Middle,  or 
Perfect,  Pointed  style  of  architecture  in  England, 
which  lasted  from  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.    This  style 
exhibits  the  most  complete  stage  of  development  in 
Pointed  architecture, 

combined  with  ele- 
gance and  richness 
of  form.  Its  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature is 
the  tracery  of  the 
windows,  the  p  a  t- 
terns  of  which  con- 
sisted at  first  of 
geometrical  figures, 
such  as  circles  and 
trefoils,  but  subse- 
quently become  more 
complicated  with  un- 
dulating and  inter- 
secting lines.  The 
application  of  orna- 
ment was  also  freer, 
both  in  its  nature  and 
in  its  treatment.  The 
normal  form  of  the  Decorated  Window, 

piers  of  the  nave  in 

ornate  churches  was  diamond-shaped.  The  Deco- 
rated style  was  preceded  by  the  Early  Pointed  style, 
and  succeeded  by  the  Perpendicular.  [PERPEN- 
DICULAR, POINTED.] 

dec -6-rat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DECORATE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:    The  act  of   making  beautiful  or 
adorning ;  decoration. 

dec-6-ra  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  decoration;  Sp.  decora- 
cion;  Ital.  decorazione,  all  from  Low  Lat.  decoratio, 
from  decoratus,  pa.  par.  of  decora.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  decorating,  embellishing,  or  adorn- 
ing. 

"  .  .  .  if  he  attempted  decoration,  seldom  produced 
anything  but  deformity." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Anything  used  as  an  ornament,  or  to  decorate 
any  place,  person,  or  thing. 

"...  our  church  did  even  then  exceed  the  Romisb. 
in  ceremonies  and  decorations." — Marvel:  Works,  vol.  ii., 
p.  208. 


Wnl.    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-eian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  Bhfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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3.  Spec.:  A  cross,  medal,  or  other  insignia,  given 
end  worn  for  distinguished  conduct. 

'*  His  Highness  the  Khedive  has  already  conferred  deco- 
rations upon  the  officers  leaving  .  .  .  — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:   The  signature  of   a  piece    of   music. 
(Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

2,  Art)  Archceoi.,  <#c. ;  The  combination  of  orna- 
mental objects,  which  are  employed  in  great  variety 
principally  for  the  interior  andexteriorof  all  kinds 
of  edifices,  and  for  purposes  of  art  generally. 

decoration-day,  s.  In  the  United  States  the 
name  given  to  two  days  appointed  for  the  decora- 
tion with  flowers,  &c.,of  the  graves  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  Civil  War,  1861-5.  One  is  now  termed 
memorial-day,  and  for  the  other,  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  name  decoration-day  is  still  maintained. 

dec  -o-rat-Ive,  a.  [Fr.  de'coratif.']  Decorating, 
adorning;  pertaining  to,  used,  or  fit  for  embellish- 
ment ;  skilled  in  decorating. 

decorative  art.  The  art  of  decoration.  In 
1835,  A.  W.  Pugin,  the  celebrated  English  Gothic 
architect,  investigated  its  principles  as  applied  to 
churches  and  their  furniture.  Others  have  since 
followed  in  the  direction  in  which  he  led,  and  of  late 
years  especially  have  developed  the  art  in  its  rela- 
tion to  secular  objects. 

*dec  -d-rat-Ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  decorative ;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  decorative. 

dec  -6-ra-t5r,  *.    [Fr.  dtcorateur.'] 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  decorates,  ornaments,  or  em- 
bellishes. 

2.  Spec. :  A  man  whose  profession  it  is  to  decorate 
houses,  rooms,  &c. 

*de-cbre',  v.  t.  [Lat.  tiecoro.]  To  adorn,  to  beau- 
tify, to  ennoble. 

*".«•.  all  supernatural  pifts  beautifies  and  decores 
nature." — Bruce.-  Serm.  on  the  Sacr.,  M.  3,  b. 

*de-c6re  -ment,  *de-cor  -ment,  «.  [Fr.  decore- 
men/.]  A  decoration,  ornament,  or  embellishment, 

"These  decorements  which  beautify  and  adorn  her 
.  .  ." — Heywood. 

de-c'pr-Ous,  de  -c6-rous,  a.  [Lat.  decorus= 
becoming,  seemly.]  Becoming,  seemly,  befitting, 
decent. 

"Which  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight  inroad 
Upon  decorous  silence,    .    .     ." 

Byron:  Vision  of  Judgment,  xcv. 

de-cbr -oiis-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  decorous;  -ty.J  In  a 
decorous,  fitting,  or  becoming  manner. 

*de-c"dr -OUS-ness,  «.  [Eng.  decorous;  -ness.] 
Decent  or  becoming  behavior;  decorum. 

"The  will  of  God  is  goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom, 
decorousness,  fitness."  — Cudworth;  Intellectual  System, 
p.  874. 

*de-cor  -tl-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  decorttcatus,  pa. 
par.  of  decortico=to  strip  the  bark  from :  de=away, 
and  cortex  (genit.  corticis)  =bark.]  To  strip  the 
bark,  peel,  or  husk  from ;  to  peel,  to  husk. 

'Take  great  barley,  dried  and  decorticated,  after  it  is 
well  washed,  and  boil  it  in  water." — Arbuthnot. 

*de-cor  -tl-cat-§d,  pa,  par.  or  a,    [DECORTI- 
CATE.] 
*de  cor -tl-cat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [DECOBTI- 

CATE.J 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst-:  The  act  or  process  of  stripping  the 
bark,  peel,  or  husk  from ;  decortication. 

*de-cor-tl-ca -tion.a.  [Fr.  decortication;  Lat. 
decor  ticat  to -^  The  act  or  process  of  stripping  the 
bark,  peel,  or  husk  from. 

"  Decortication,  the  putting  off  the  outward  bark  of 
trees:  also  the  peeling  or  unhuaking  of  roots."—  Miller- 
Uard.  Diet. 

de-cor  -tl-ca-t6r,  s.  [Eng.  decorticat(e} ;  -or.] 
A  process  or  a  machine  for  removing  the  hull  from 
grain.  In  the  hominy-mill  the  fibrous  envelope  is 
taken  from  the  corn,  which  may  be  left  nearly  intact 
otherwise,  if  desired.  The  process  is  sometimes 
performed  by  a  preliminary  steaming,  followed  by 
rubbing  or  rasping.  Decorticating  was  practiced 
by  the  Romans,  the  whole  grain  being  pounded  in 
mortars  with  some  abradant  which  rasped  off  the 
cuticle  or  bran.  Mills  for  decorticating  are  known 
in  England  as  barley-mills,  that  grain  being  princi- 
pally used  as  human  food  in  the  condition  known 
as  pearl  barley.  The  barley-mill  has  a  roughened 
exterior,  and  revolves  in  a  wooden  casing.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  latter  is  lined  with  eheet^iron 
pierced  like  a  grater  with  holes,  the  sharp  edges  of 
which  turn  upward.  In  Germany  grain  is  decorti- 
cated between  stones  set  at  such  a  distance  apart 
as  to  rasp  the  bran  off  the  grain  without  mashing 
the  latter.  (Knight.) 
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de-cbr  -um,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  dccorus  =  be- 
coming, seemly,  from  decet  =  it  becomes,  is  fitting.] 

1.  Or  d.  Lang.:  Decency  and  propriety  of  conduct 
and  words;  an  observance  of  the  laws  of  good 
society. 

"  It  would  have  been  well  if  our  writers  had  also  copied 
the  decuruni  which  their  great  French  contemporaries, 
with  few  exceptions,  preserved."—  Macaulut/.-  Hint.  Etiy., 
ch.  iii. 

*2.  Arch.:  Tho  suitableness  of  a  building,  with  its 
st-vcral  parts  and  ornaments,  to  its  position  and  in- 
tended ii-r. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  decorum  and  de- 
cency, see  DECENCY. 

de-coup-le',  a.    [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  decoupler  =  to 
untie,  uncouple.] 
Her.:  Parted,  severed.    The  same  as  UNCOUPLED 

*de -Court  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  d«  =  away,  from,  and  Eng. 
court,  s.  (q.  v.)]  To  drive  or  expel  from  court. 

" .  .  .  if  he  be  but  decourted,  .  .  ."—Cabbala:  To 
His  Sacred  Majestie,  ub  lynoto. 

de-cdy",  v.  t.  [Formed  by  prefixing  dc  to  O.  Fr. 
coi,  coy  —  tame,  quiet.  (Skeat.)  From  the  subst. 
(Wedgwood,)] 

1.  To  allure,  lure,  or  entice  into  a  trap  or  cage;  to 
draw  into  a  snare ;  to  entrap. 

"  A  fowler  had  taken  a  partridge,  who  offered  to  decoy 
her  companions  into  the  snare." — L' Estrange. 

2.  To  allure  or  attract ;  to  draw 

"  Did  to  a  lonely  cot  his  steps  decoy." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii,  6. 

d£-CO*y',  duck-coy,  s.  &  a.  [DECOY,  r.  Wedg- 
wood suggests  a  corruption  from  duck-coy,  the  name 
given  in  the  Fens  to  the  ponds  or  traps  for  wild 
fowl.  He  compares  Dut.  fcooi=a  cage,  an  inclosure, 
a  sheepfold ;  and  the  Norfolk  dialect  coy  —  a  decoy 
for  ducks,  a  coop  for  lobsters.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  pond  or  inclosed  water  into  which  wild  fowl 
are  decoyed ;  a  place  for  entrapping  wild  fowl.  The 
pond  is  entered  by  numerous  channels  covered  over 
with  light  net  or  wire-work.    The  wild  fowl  are  en- 
ticed into  these  channels  by  tame  ducks  trained  for 
the  purpose,  or  else  by  food  scattered  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.    As  soon  as  they  have  gone  some  dis- 
tance up  the  channel,  the  decoy-man  with  his  dogs 
appears  and  drives  them  into  the  nets  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  pond. 

"Decoys,  vulgarly  duck-coys."  —  Sketch,  of  the  Fens,  in 
Gardeners  Chron.,  1849. 

2.  A  tame  duck,  or  a  likeness  of  one,  used  to  decoy 
wild  fowl  into  the  channels  leading  to  the  decoy. 

II.  Fig. :  Anything  intended  to  act  or  acting  as  an 
allurement  into  a  snare;  an  allurement  into  temp- 
tation or  danger. 

"  The  devil  could  never  have  had  such  numbers,  had  he 
not  used  some  as  decoys  to  ensnare  others." — Government 
of  the  Tont/ue. 

B.  As  adj. :  Acting  as  a  decoy  or  allurement ;  de- 
coying, alluring. 

decoy-duck,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  tamed  duck  trained  to  decoy  wild  fowls 
into  the  decoy. 

"  There  is  a  sort  of  ducks,  called  decoy-ducks,  that  will 
bring  whole  flights  of  fowl  to  their  retirements,  .  .  ." 
— Mortimer. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  person  who  acts  as  a  decoy  to  allure 
others  into  a  snare  or  temptation. 

"  .    .    .    drawn  into  the  net    by  this  decoy-duck,  this 

tame  cheater."— Beanm.   •&  Flet.:  Fair  Maid  of  the  Jnnt 

iv.  1. 
decoy-man,  s.    A  man  employed  to  attend  to  a 

decoy. 

de  c<5yed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECOY,  v.] 
de-coy  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DECOY,  v.] 
A.  &  B.     As  pr.  par.  <6  particip.  adj.:     (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  alluring  or  attracting  by 
means  of  a  decoy,    (Lit.  <&fig.) 

de-crease,  *de-crece,  *de-crese,  v.i.&t.  [O. 
Fr.  decroistre,  decrestre;  Port,  decrecer;  Ital.  de- 
crescere,  from  Lat.  decresco,  from  de=away,  from, 
and  cresco=to  increase.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  less,  to  become  dimin- 
ished in  size,  bulk,  quantity  or  quality ;  to  wane,  to 
fail. 

"Thanne  begynnethe  the  ryvere  for  to  wane,  and  to 
decrece  lytyl  by  lytylle."— Maundeville,  p.  44. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  less,  to  diminish;  to  reduce 
in  size,  bulk,  quantity,  or  quality ;  to  cause  to  wane 
or  fail. 

"  Nor  cherish'd  they  relations  poor, 
That  might  decrease  their  present  store." 

Prior:  An  Epitaph. 
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de-crease  ,  s.   [O.  Fr.  dec  rots.'} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  state  of  becoming  less  or 
diminished    in    bulk,    size,    quantity,   or    quality; 
diminution. 

"  By  weak'ninp  toil  and  hoary  age  o'ercome, 
See  thy  decrease,  and  hat-ten  to  thy  tomb." 

J'ri'.r.-  Xalumou,  iii.  728. 

2.  The  amount,  quantity,  or  extent  by  which  any- 
thing becomes  Vss. 

II.  Astron,:  The  wane  of  the  moon. 
"...    they  differ  from  those  that  are  wet  in  thefJcorecwa 
of  the  moon." — Jiacon. 

de-Creased',  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DECREASE,  r.  ] 
de-creas  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DECREASE,  v.} 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:     (See    the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act,  proce>>.  or  ^tuto  of  becom- 
ing less  or  diminishing. 

"  Never  such  joy  was  since  the  world  begun, 
As  in  the  ark,  when  Noah  and  his  beheld 
The  olive  leaf,  which  certainly  them  told, 
The  flood  decreased."  Drayton 

decreasing  function,  s. 

Math.:  In  analysis  one  quantity  is  a  decreasing- 
function  of  another  when  it  decreases  as  the  other 
increases. 

decreasing  series,  s. 

Math.:  A  series  is  said  to  be  decreasing  when  each 
term  is  less  than  the  preceding  one.  Thus,  a  geo- 
metrical progression  IB  decreasing  when  the  ratio  is 
less  than  1.  In  any  series  whatever  if  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  any  term  by  the  preceding  is 
numerically  less  than  1,  the  series  is  decreasing^ 
[PROGRESSION.] 

de-creas  -Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  decreasing;  -ly.\ 
In  a  decreasing  or  diminishing  manner. 

H  Decreasinyly  pinnate: 

Bot.:  A  term  applied  to  a  pinnate  leaf  in  which 
the  leaflets  dimmish  insensibly  in  size  from  the  base 
to  the  apex.  Example,  those  of  Viciasepium. 

*de-cre-a'-tiOn,  s.  fPref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng,  creation  (q.  v.).]  The  undoing  or  destruction 
of  creation. 

".  .  '.  the  continual  decreation  and  annihilation  of 
the  souls  of  the  brutes,  .  .  ."—  Cudtoorth:  Intel.  System* 
p.  45. 

de-cree  ,  *de-cre  (Eng.},  *de-creet,  *de-crelt 
(Scotch),  s.  [O.  Fr.  decret;  SpM  Port.  &  Ital. 
decreto,  from  Lat.  decretum,  neut.  sing.  pa.  par.  of 
decerno=to  decree.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

1  An  edict,  law,  or  ordinance  made  by  any  su- 
perior authority  for  the  government,  guidance,  or 
regulation  of  subordinates. 

"  Then  watz  demed  a  decre  bi  the  dak  seluen." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1,745. 

2.  An  edict,  order,  or  ordinance  made  by  a  council 
or  legally-constituted  body,  for  the  administration, 
of  business  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 

*II.  Fig. :  A  fixed  and  established  rule. 
"When  he  made  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for  the 
lightning  of  the  thunder."—  Job  xiviii.  26. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  The  judgment  or  decision  of  a  judicial  court 
in  any  matter. 

"The  decree  is  either  interlocutory  or  final."—  Black- 
stone-.  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iviii. 

*(2)  The  award  or  decision  of  an  umpire  in  any 
case  submitted  to  his  arbitration. 

2.  Theology :  The  predetermined  purpose  of  God 
concerning  future  events. 

"  The  last  leaf  which  by  Heaven's  decree 
Must  hang  upon  a  blasted  tree." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  ii. 

3.  Eccles.:  A  judicial  decision  of  the  Papal  Court 
at  Rome;  an  ordinance,  which  is  enacted  by  the 
pope  himself,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  cardi- 
nals in  council  assembled,  without  being  consulted 
by  any  one  thereon.    (Ayliffe.)    [DECRETAL.] 

^T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  decree^  edict., 
and  proclamation :  "  A  decree  is  a  more  solemn  and 
deliberative  act  than  an  edict;  on  the  other  hand 
an  edict  is  more  authoritative:  a  decree  is  the 
decision  of  one  or  many ;  an  edict  speaks  the  will  of 
an  individual:  councils  and  senates,  as  well  as 
princes,  make  decrees,'  despotic  rulers  issue  edicts. 
Decrees  are  passed  for  the  regulation  of  public  and 
private  matters ;  they  are  made  known  as  occasion 
requires,  but  are  not  always  public ;  edicts  and  proc- 
lamations contain  the  commands  of  tlie  sovereign 
authority,  and  are  directly  addressed  by  the  prince 
to  his  people.  An  edict  is  peculiar  to  a  despotic 
government:  a  proclamation  is  common  to  a  mon- 
archical and  an  aristocratic  form  of  government: 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir.     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,    ctire,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     trf ,     Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  few* 
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the  ukase  in  Russia  is  a  species  of  edict,  by  which 
the  emperor  makes  known  his  will  to  his  people; 
the  king  of  England  communicates  to  his  subjects 
the  determinations  of  himself  and  his  council  by 
means  of  a  proclamation.'"  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
de-cree  ,  v.  t.  &,  i.  [DECREE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  establish,  determine,  fix,  or  decide  by  a 
decree. 

"Thou  shalt  also  decree  a  thing,  and  it  shall  be  estab- 
lished .  .  ."— Job  xxii.  28. 

2.  To  doom,  to  fate,  to  assign. 

"For  Fate  decreed  one  wretched  man  to  fall.* 

Pop*?;  //"/;('»•'.•;  Odijsscy,  x.  658. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Laic:   To  determine,  order,  or  appoint  judi- 
cially. 

2.  TheoL:  To  predetermine  the  course  of  future 
events ;  to  establish  immutably. 

"  Well  hop'd  we  then  to  meet  on  this  fair  shore, 
Whom  Heaven,  alas  !  (f-vr--*--/  to  meet  no  more." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  xriv.  365,  366. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  determine,  to  establish,  to  decide. 
"  All  hast  thou  spoken,  as  my  thoughts  are,  all 

As  my  eternal  purpose  hath  decreed." 

Milt,,,,:  P.  L.,  iii.  171,  172. 

*de-cree  -a-ble,  a.    [Eug.  decree;  -able.]    That 
may  or  can  bo  decreed, 
de-creed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECREE,  v.] 
de-cree  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [DECEEE,  v.~] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  cfr  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  Aitvbit.:  The  act  of  es^blishing,  determin- 
ing, or  fixing  a  decree. 

fde-cre -er,  s.  [Eng.  decre(e);  -er.}  One  who 
issues  a  decree ;  one  who  ordains  or  determines. 

"In  thy  book  it  is  written  of  me,  says  Christ;  that  I 
should  do  thy  will;  he  is  not  willing  only,  but  the  first 
<tecreerof  it,  it  is  written  of  me." — Goodwin:  Works,  vol. 
i.,  ft.  iii.,  p.  103. 

de-creet,  »de-creit,  n.    [DECKEE,  «.] 
dec'-re-ment,   s.     [Latin  decrementum;   from 
<iccresco=to  decrease.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  decrease  or  decreasing ;  the  action  or  state  of 
becoming  less. 

"Rocks,  mountains,  and  the  other  elevations  of  the 
«arth  suffer  a  continual  decrement,  and  grow  lower  and 
lower." — Woodward. 

2.  The  quantity  or  amount  lost  by  decreasing  or 
diminution. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her,:  The  wane  of  the  moon  from  the  full  to 
the  new ;  the  moon  in   this   state  is  called  moon 
descrefxent,  or  in  decours. 

2.  Math.:  A   term  in  the  doctrine  of  annuities, 
whence,  by  the  annual  decrease  of  a  certain  number 
of  persons  by  death,  it  may  be  shown  when  all  shall 
be  dead. 

3.  Phys.  (pi.) :  The  small  points  by  which  a  varia- 
ble and  decreasing  quantity  becomes  gradually  less. 

4.  Ci'ystall.:  A  gradual  and  successive  diminu- 
tion of  the  layers  of  molecules  applied  to  the  faces 
of  the  primitive   form,  by   which   the  secondary 
forms  are  hypothetically  produced.    (Ogilyie.) 

*5.  English  Univ. :  A  fee  paid  at  the  Universities 
for  the  damage  done  to  things  in  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

de-crep  -It,  *de-crep-id,  a.  [Yi. decrepit;  Lat. 
<tecrepitus=  noiseless,  hence  unable  to  move  or  stir: 
<ifi=away,  from,  and  crepitus—a  noise.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Broken  down  by  age  and  infirmities ;  feeble, 
decayed. 

"This  pope  is  decrepit,    .    .    ." — Bacon. 

*2.  Causing  infirmity,  feebleness,  and  decay. 

*' .    .    .    from  the  north  to  call 
Uecreplt  winter    .    .    ."        Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  654,  655. 

•II.  Fiij. :  Worn  out,  exploded. 

"  Decrepit  superstitions,  .  .  ." — Browne:  Vulgar  Er- 
rof.;. 

de-crep'-It-ate,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  crepitate  (q.  v.).] 

•A.  Trans. :  To  roast  or  calcine  in  strong  heat,  so 
as  to  cause  a  constant  crackling  of  the  substance. 

"So  will  it  come  to  pass  in  a  pot  of  salt,  although  tle- 
<repitated." — Browne:  rulgar  Errors. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  a  loud  and  constant  crack- 
ling noise,  as  salt  in  a  strong  heat. 

de-crep '-It-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DECREPITATE.] 
dS-crep'-It-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DECREP- 
ITATE.] 
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A.  &  B.   .4s  pr.  par.  c?  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  wasting  or  calcining  in 
strong  heat,  so  as  to  cause  a  constant  crackling. 

2.  The  act  of  crackling,  as  salt  in  a  strong  heat. 
de-crep-It-a  -tion,  s.    [Fr.  decrepitation.'} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  crackling  or  bursting  noise 
made  by  several  salts  and  minerals  when  wasted  or 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  crucible. 

2.  Chem. :  The  crackling  noisowhich  several  salts 
make  when  suddenly  heated,  accompanied  by  a  vio- 
lent exfoliation  of  their  particles,  due  to  the  sudden 
conversion  into  steam  of  the  water  which  is  me- 
chanically inclosed  between  the  solid  particles  of 
the  body  j  or  to  the  unequal  expansi9n  of  the  lami- 
nee  of  which  the  mineral  is  composed  in  consequence 
of  their  being  imperfect  conductors  of  heat.     The 
true  cleavage  of  minerals  may  bo  often  detected  in 
this  way,  for  they   fly  asunder   at  their   natural 
fissures.    (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

*de-crep'-It-ness,  ».  [English  decrepit;  -ness.] 
The  same  as  decrepitude  fq.  v.). 

"...  from  wailing  infancy  to  querulous  decrepit- 
ness  .  .  ." — Barrou',  vol.  iii.,  Ser.  8. 

de-crep  -It-u.de,  •«•  [Fr.  decrepitude.]  A  state 
of  decay  or  breaking  down  from  old  age  and  infirm- 
ities ;  old  age. 

"  Praise  from  the  rivell'd  lips  of  toothless,  bald 
Decrepitude."  Cowper:  Task,  ii.  488,  489. 

*de-crSp -It-f ,  s.  [Eng. decrepit;  -!/.]  The  same 
as  decrepitude  (q.  v.) . 

"  Honest  credulity 
Is  a  true  loadstone  to  draw  on  decrepity." 

Chapman:  All  Fools,  iv.  1. 

dS-cresc-en  -do  (cresc  as  kresh) ,  a.  [Ital.] 
M us. :  Decreasing  gradually  the  volume  of  tone. 
It  is  indicated  in  music  by  the  abbreviations  Dec., 
Decres.,  or  the  sign  >  Whether  there  was  origi- 
nally any  difference  between  decrescendo  and 
diminuendo  or  not,  at  present  the  two  terms  appear 
to  be  convertible.  (Grove.) 

de-cres  -9?nt,  a.  [Lat.  decrescent,  pr.  par.  of 
decresco=to  decrease  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:   Growing  or  becoming  less;   de- 
creasing, waning. 

"  Between  the  increscent  and  decrescent  moon." 

Tennyatm:  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  moon  when  in  her 
decrement,  or  waning  from  the  full  to  the  last  quar- 
ter.   [DECREMENT,  II.  1.1 

2.  Hot. :  Applied  to  the  form  of,  those  organs  which 
decrease  gradually  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 

de-cr€t '-9.1,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  deerefaiis=contaiuing 
a  decree ;  decretum=&  decree.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  containing  a  decree. 
"A  decretal  epistle  is  that  which   the    pope    decrees 

.    .    ." — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

B.  As  substantive : 
*I.  Singular: 

1.  Gen.:    A   letter  containing  or   embodying  a 
decree  or  authoritative  order. 

2.  Spec. :  A  letter  of  the  Pope  determining  a  point 
or  question  in  ecclesiastical  law. 

II.  Plural: 

1,  Gen.:  A  book  or  collection  of  decrees  or  edicts ; 
a  corpus  of  laws. 

2.  Spec. :   A   collection   or   body  of   decrees,  re- 
scripts, mandates,  edicts,  and  general  resolutions 
of   the   Papal  Council  for  the   determination   of 
points  in  ecclesiastical  law  or  discipline.    (Haydn, 
o*c.) 

"Traditions  and  decretals  were  made  of  equal  force, 
and  as  Buthentical  as  the  sacred  charter  itself." — 
Howel:  Vocal  Forest. 

TJ  When  the  occupant  of  the  See  of  Rome  was 
only  one  of  many  bishops,  it  was  customary  to  sub- 
mit to  the  episcopal  body  in  general  any  difficult 
points  of  doctrine  or  discipline  requiring  to  be 
decided.*  As  he  rose  above  ms  colleagues  in  power 
and  dignity,  such  questions  came  to  be  submitted 
to  him  individually  rather  than  to  them  in  common . 
In  the  twelfth  century  his  decisions  in  such  cases 
acquired  the  force  of  law.  The  term  decretals 
applied  to  them  was  intended  to  recall  the  term 
decrees  used  of  the  Emperor's  decisions  in  the  old 
Roman  Empire.  The  decretals  had  the  force  of 
law  throughout  the  church,  and  were  received  with 
implicit  obedience  till  the  Papacy  began  to  decline, 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Successive  collections  of  these  decretals  were 
made.  In  the  sixth  century,  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
the  distinguished  chronologer  who  calculated  the 
Christian  era,  made  a  collection  of  Papal  decisions, 
but  candidly  confessed  that  he  could  find  none 


decrustation 

earlier  than  the  pontificate  of  Syricius,  who  sac. 
ceeded  Damasus  1.  in  A.  D.  385.  In  the  ninth  cent- 
ury, a  man  of  a  different  spirit  issued  what 
professed  to  be  an  earlier  series,  from  Clement  I. 
to  Damasus  I.,  A.  D.384.  Ho  adhibited  to  them  the 
signature  of  Isidore,  an  eminent  Spanish  bishop  in 
the  sixth  century.  The  word  peccator  (sinner)  was 
appended  to  Isidore's  name,  in  token  of  humility. 
Transcribers,  not  knowing  why  this  term  was  used, 
altered  it  to  mercator  (^merchant) ;  the  author  is 
therefore  called  Isidorus  Mercator,  or  the  Psoudo- 
Isidorus.  The  decretal  epistles  which  Ii"  sent  forth 
were  accepted  as  genuine  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
were  used  in  support  of  the  papal  claims ;  they  are 
now  universally  given  up  as  forgeries.  About  A.  D. 
1141  or  1151  Gratian,  a  monk  of  Bologna,  completed 
his  "  decretum,"  or  Concordia  Discordantium  Cano- 
num.  Raymond  of  Pennafort,  a  Catalonian  and 
general  of  the  Dominican  order,  complied  five 
books  of  decretals,  which  Gregory  IX.  ordered  to 
be  added  to  the  work  of  Gratian.  They  were  pub- 
lished about  A.  D.  1230.  Near  the  end  of  the  cent- 
ury a  sixth  book  was  added  by  direction  of 
Boniface  VIII.,  about  A.  D.  1298.  The  decretals 
constitute  a  portion  of  what  is  called  Canon  Law 
(q.  v.).  The  Clementines  were  collected  by  Clement 
V.  in  1313. 

1[  Decretal  Order : 

English  Law :  A  chancery  order  in  the  nature  of  a 
decree.  ( Wharton.) 

•discrete,  s.    [Lat.  decretum.]    A  decree. 

*de-cre'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  decretus,  pa.  par.  of 
decresco—to  decrease.]  .A  decrease,  a  decreasing. 

" .  .  .  by  which  decretton  we  might  guess  at  a  former 
increase  .  .  ." — Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  Art.  1. 

*de-cref-Ist,  s.  [Low  Lat.  decretista ;  from  Lat. 
decretum=a  decree.]  One  who  studies  or  professes 
the  knowledge  of  the  decretals. 

"  The  decretists  had  their  rise  and  beginning  under  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa."— Aytiffe: 
Parergon. 

*de-cret'-Ive,  a.  [Lat.  decretum  =  a  decree.] 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  force  of  a  decree. 

"The  will  of  God  is  either  decretive  or  preceptive;  the 
decretive  extends  to  all  events  .  .  ." — Bates:  On  Spirit- 
ual Perfection,  ch.  xi. 

•de-cre-tbr  -I-al,  a.  [Eng.  decretory ;  -al .]  De- 
cretory, authoritative. 

" .  .  .  overrule  the  Scripture  itself,  in  a  decretorial 
manner  .  .  ." — Farmer-  Letters  to  Worthinaton,  let.  1. 

•de-cre-tSr-I-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  decretory;  -ly.'} 
In  a  decretory  manner. 

"Deal  concisely  and  decretorily  .  .  ." — Goodman: 
Wint.  Ev.  Con}.,  P.  iii. 

•de'-cre-tor-f,  a.  [Lat.  decretorius,  from  decre- 
tum=a  decree.] 

1.  Judicial,  deciding,  definitive. 

" .  .  .  the  decretory  rigors  of  a  condemning  sen- 
tence."— South:  Sermons. 

Z.  Critical,  determining. 

"  The  motions  of  the  moon,  supposed  to  be  measured  by 
sevens,  and  the  critical  or  decretory  days  depend  on  that 
number." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

•de-crew'  (ew  as  u),  v.  i.  [Fr.  decrue=&  de- 
crease; decru=pa.  par.  of  decroltre=to  decrease.] 
To  decrease,  to  fail,  to  waste. 

"  Sir  Arthegall  renewed 

His  strength  still  more,  but  she  still  more  decrewed. 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  18. 

•de-crewed  (ewasfi),  pa,  par. ora.  [DECREW.] 

*de-crl'-al,  s.  [Eng.  decry;  -al.J  A  decrying; 
a  clamorous  outcry  against ;  hasty  or  noisy  censure 
or  condemnation. 

"...  a  decrial  or  disparagement  of  those  raw  works 
to  which  they  owed  their  early  character  and  distinc- 
tion."— Shaftesbury:  Miacel.  Reflec.,  Misc.  5,  ch.  ii. 

de-cried  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECRY.] 

de-cri'-Sr,  *de-cry;'-er,  s.  [Eng.  decry;  -er.] 
One  who  decries,  or  cries  down  any  person  or  thing. 

"...  the  brutish  folly  and  absurd  impudence  of  the 
late  fanatic  decryers  of  the  necessity  of  human  learning, 
.  .  ."—  South,  vol.  vii.,  Ser.  2. 

*de-cr<5wn',  v.  t.  [Pref.  <Je=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  crown  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  a  crown,  to  de- 
throne. 

"Dethroning  and  decrowning  princes  .  .  ." — Dr. 
Hakewill:  Anstc.  to  Dr.  Carter  (1616),  p.  37. 

•de-crown '-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [DECROWN.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  depriving  of  a  crown; 
dethroning. 

"...  the  decrowning  of  kings,  .  .  ."— Oaerbury: 
Characters. 

de-crust-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  rfe  =  away,  from,  and 
Eng.  crustation  (q.  v.).]  The  removal  of  a  crust  or 
incrustation. 


boll     t>6?;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    gell,     chorus,     $hin,    benqh;     go,    gem;     tutu,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenopnon,    exist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -vion,      -slon  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 
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dedicate 


de-cry  ,  r- '•  [Fr.  df  crier.]  To  cry  down  ;  to  dis- 
parage ;  to  clamor  against ;  to  depreciate ;  to  con- 
demn. 

"Quacks  and  impostors  .  .  .  decry  others'  cheats 
only  to  make  more  way  for  their  own."— Xn-ift. 

f[  For  the  difference  between  to  decry  and  to  dis- 
parage,  aeo  DISPAK.VC.E. 

de-cry  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [DECEY.] 

A..  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  eft  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 


*I.  Ord.Lang.:  Running  or  flowing  downward.  *de-cus  -sat-Ing,  pr.nai:.a.&t. 

II.  -Bo/.:  An  epithot  applied  to  leaves  \\-hicli  are        A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.   ((•  !>,u-tici^.  adj.:  (See-  tha 
attached  along  the  side  of  a  stem  below  their  point    verb.) 


Such  decurrcut  stems  are  of  ten  called 

decurrent  as   in    Thistles." — Balfoitr: 


of  insertion. 
winged. 

"Leaves     . 
Itotanu,  §163. 

de-cur  -rent-ly,  adv.    [Eug.  decurrent, '  -ly.]    In 
a  decurrent  manner. 
*de-cur  -Sion,  s.    [Lat.  decursio,  from  dccurro= 


C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  crying  down,  clamoring  to  run  down., 

against,  or  disparaging.  1.  Gen.:  Tho  act  or  state  of  running  or  flowing 

"...    there  hath   been    a  decrgina  by  the   people,  down. 

.    .    ."—  State  Trials:  J.  llumpden  (an.  1637).  "...    decayed  by  that  demrsion  of  waters,    .    .    ."— 

*de-cu-ba  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  <Jec«6o=  to  lie  out  of  a  Hale. 

bed:  de  =  away,  from,  and  cubo= to  lie.]    The  act  of  2.  Spec. :  A  hostile  incursion  or  attack  by  soldiers. 

lying  down.  "  .     ,     t     preserved  upon  coins,  as  sacrifices,  triumphs, 


hint."—  Evelyn:  Si/lva,  iv.  §  t. 

de-cu  -bl-tus, «.   [Lat.] 
Med.:  Tho  same  as  ANACLISIS  (q.  v.). 
*dec'-u-man,  a.     [Lat.  decumanus=decimanu8, 
from  decinu«=tenth,  d«cem=ten.] 

1.  Lit.  cfr  Rom.  Antiq. :  The  name  given  to  the  gate 
in  a  Roman  camp  near  which  the  tenth  cohorts  were 
stationed.    It  was  the  principal  gate  of  the  camp, 
andwas  situated  at  the  rear. 

2.  Fig. :  The  greatest,  the  chief. 

"To  be  quite  sunk  by  such  decumane  billowes." — Gau- 
den:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  30. 

*de-cumb',  v.  i.  [Lat.  decumbo.]  To  lie  down, 
to  rest.  (Money  Masters  all  Things,  1698,  p.  55.) 

*de-cum'-benee,  *de-cum  -ben-cjf,  s.  [Latin 
decumbens,  pr.  par.  of  decumbo=to  lie  down:  de= 
down,  and  cumbo=to  Ho.]  The  act  of  lying  down; 
a  decumbent  position  or  posture. 

"...  they  lie  not  down,  and  enjoy  no  decumbentie  at 
all." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

de-cum '-bent,  a.  [Lat.  decumbens,  pr.  par.  of 
decumbo.} 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Recumbent,  lying  down,  reclining,  prostrate. 

2.  Lying  oil  a  bod  of  sickness. 

II.  Bot . :  Lying  flat  by  its  own  weight ;  declined, 
bent  down. 

*de -cum -bent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  decumbent;  -ly.] 
In  a  decumbent  or  recumbent  manner  or  posture. 

*de-cum  -bl-tttre,  s.  [Lat.  decumbo  =  to  lie 
down.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  lying  down. 

2.  The  time  at  which  a  person  takes  to  his  bed  in 
a  disease,  or  during  which  lie  is  confined  to  his 
bed. 


History,  pt.  ii.,  lect.  6. 

tde-ciirs  -Ive,  a.    [Fr.  decureif.] 

Bot. :  Decurrent. 

*de-curs  -Ive-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  decursive;  -ly.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  decurrently  (q.  v.). 

decursively-pinnate,  a. 

Bot.:  An  epithet  applied  to  leaves  which  have 
their  leaflets  decurrent,  or  running  along  the  peti- 
ole. 

*de-curt',  i'. /.     [Lat.  decurto:  de,  intens. ;  curio 


C.  As  sulat. :  The  act  of  intersecting  or  crossing 
at  acute  angles. 

»de  ciis  sa  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  decussutio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Litnijic.iijt  : 

1.  An  intersection  in  the  form  of  an  X.    The  act 

2.  \  decussated  figure  ;  a  figure  like  an  X. 
"...    being    doubled    at  the  angle,   makes  up  the- 

letter  X,  that  is  the  eniptuitirul  I/K-^XSM/H/H,  or  funda- 
mental figure." — Browne:  Cyrus'  Garden,  ch.  i. 

II.  Geom.,  Optics,  cfc. :  The  crossing  of  1  wo 
nerves,  lines,  or  rays,  which  meet  in  a  point  and 
then  diverge. 

there  be  decussation  of  the  rays  in  the  pupil  of 

*de  ciis  -sa-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  drrwisatW;  -ire.] 
Trussing  or  intersecting  at  acute  angles. 

"  .  .  .  dfcnssattre  diametrals,  quincunciall  lines  uud. 
angles." — Brotone:  Cyrus'  Ganlrn,  ch.  i. 

'de-CUB'-sa-tlve-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  deriiKS'ttiiv; 
-ly.]  In  tlie  form  of  an  X  or  cross  ;  in  an  intersect- 
ing manner;  decussately. 

"...  the  high  priest  was  anointed  ilrniixxuHi'ety  or 
in  the  form  of  an  X.'  —  Browne :  Cyrus1  Harden,  ch.  i. 


...-V.*.,,...    L^^.^^,^.  ^.  ,.,„..=.,  ...,.„       de-cus-sbr  -I  urn,  s.    [Low  Latin,  from  Latin 
=  to  shorten,  to  curtail ;  curtus=short.]  To  curtail,    <tee«*>o=to  make  into  form  of  an  \  ;  to _  divide.  1 
abridge,  cut  short.  Sura. :  An  instrument  used  for  pressing  gently  on 

"...    bring  the  dura  mater  or  outer  envelope  of  the  brain. 

Thy  free,  and  not  deciirted,  offering."  causing  an  evacuation  of  the  pus  collected  between 

Herrlck:  Hesperides,  p.  339.       the  cranium  and  that  membrane,  through  the  porfo- 
*de-Ciirf,  a.  [Lat.  decurto.]  Curtailed,  abridged,    ration  made  by  the  trephine, 
cut  short.  de  -cyl,  s.    [Or.  defca=ten.    So  named  because  it 

*de  -Ciirt-ate,  r.  t.    [Lat.  dccurtatus,  pa.  par.  of    contains  ten  carbon  atoms.] 

dec«r<o=to  cut  off,  to  curtail,  to  mutilate.]    To     ,  Chemistry :  A   monatomic   hydrocarbon  radical, 
shave,  to  trim  the  hair,  CioHsj'. 

"He  sends  for  his  barber  to   depure,  tlecnrtate,  and        decyl  hydride,  s. 

spunge  him."-.v<MAe:  Lenten  Stuffe.  Chemistry:  Also  called  Diamyl  or  Di-iso-pentj-k 

*de-curt-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  decurtatio,  from  de-  CigH^,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  uroyL 
curto.]  Tho  act  of  curtailing,  cutting  short,  or  iodide.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  1!>8'.  By  the  action, 
abridging.  of  chlorine  it  yields  decyl  chloride,  CjoH2iCl. 

de-?yl  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.,  decyl;  -ic.] 
decylic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C9Hi9-CO'OH.    [CAPRIC  ACID.] 
*de-dec'-6r-ate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  dedecoratutt,  pa.  par. 
of   dedecoro  —  to   disgrace:  de  =  away,    from,    and. 
decoro=to  adorn,  to  ornament.  ]    To  disgrace. 

"Why  lett'st  weake  wormes   thy  Hettd  dedecoratef"'— 
Dat'tes:  Holy  Rootle,  p.  13. 

*de-dec-5r-a'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  dedecoraf/o.]    The- 
act  of  disgracing ;  a  disgrace. 
*de-dec -Sr-ous,   a.    [Lat.   dedecorosus.]     Dis- 


"  Ambiguous  equivocation,  affected  decnrtrtlion  or  soph- 
istication of  expression."  —  Gaitle:  Jlaa-Astro-Mancer, 
p.  69. 

*de-curt  -ed,  pa.  par.,  a.  or  s.    [DECUBT.] 
*dec'-U-ry\  s.      [Lat.  decuria=a  company  of  ten, 
from  decem=ten.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  set  or  body  of  ten. 

"...  parted  themselves  into  tens  or  decuries,  and 
governed  successively  by  the  space  of  five  days,  one 
decury  after  another  in  order." — ltaleiah:  History  of  the 
World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  3,  §  7. 

2.  Rom.  Mil.  Antiq. :  A  company  or  body  of  ten 


graceful,  shameful,  unbecoming, 

par.  *de-den-tl'-tion,  s.   [Pref.  de= away,  from;  Eng. 

,  ,_  ,._ —  „ ,  Jrom  dentition  (q.  v.).J    A  falling  out,  loss,  or  shedding 

*dec  -u-ple,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  decuple;  Jta\.decuplo;    decussis=&   com  of   the  value  of   ten  asses,  and  of  the  teeth. 

Low.  Lat.  decuplus;  Gr.  dekaplooi,  dekaplous=ten-    marked  with  an  X=10.]  "...    dedentltion,    or   falling  of  teeth."— Browne.- 

fold.]                                                                                         A.  Trans. :  To  intersect  or  cross  at  acute  angles ;  v\daar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  12. 

A.  As  adj.:  Containing  ten  times  as  many;  ten-    to  intersect.  ded -I-cate,  r.  t.    [Lat.  dedicatus,  pa.  par.  of 

fold.                                                                                                          "...    the  form  of  the   letter  X,  made  up  of  many  dedico=to  devote  :  de  (intens.),  dico=to  devote;  Frfc 


B.  As  subst.:  A  quantity  or  number  tenfold  an-    fibres,  *cuSSaH,,»  one  another  longways."-^a». 
other.  B.  Intrans.:  To  intersect  at  acute  angles. 

*dec'-u-ple,  v.  I. 
tenfold. 

•dec  -u-pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DECUPLE,  v.] 

dec  u  -plet,  s.    [DECUPLE.] 

Afus. :  A  group  of  eight  or  ten  notes  played  in  the 
time  of  eight  or  four.    (Stainer  <St  Barrett.) 

*de-cUr'-I-6n,  s.     [Lat.  decurio,  from  decem= 
ten.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  tlie  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  tithing-man ;  an  overseer  or  commander  of 
ten ;  the  chief  man  of  a  colony. 


[DECUPLE,  a.]  To  increase  "But  whether  they  decussate,  coalesce,  or  only  touch 
one  another,  they  do  not  well  agree." — Derham:  Physico- 
Theologa,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  2. 

de-cus  -sate,  a.  [Lat. 
decussatus.] 

*I.  Ord.Lang.:  Crossed 
or  intersected  at  acute 
angles. 

II.  Bot. :  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  opposite  leaves 
crossing  each  other  in 
pairs  at  right  angles. 

de-cus  -sat-ed,  pa.  par. 


II.  Roman  Mil.  Antiq. :   An  officer  commanding    or  a-    [DECUSSATE,  v.] 


ten  men,  or  a  decury ;  a  corporal. 

IT  Wycliffo  speaks  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  as  "  a 
decurion,  a  good  man,  and  a  just,"  where  the  A.  V. 
has  counsellor. 


*A.  As  pa.  par.:    (See 
the  verb.) 
B.  As  adjective: 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Crossed, 

*de-cur  -I-on-ate,  s.    [Lat.  decurtonatus.]    The  intersected 

position  or  duties  of  a  decurion.  "...    we  observe  the  de- 

*de-Cur'-ren9e,   S.     [DECUEEENCY.]      A   running  cussated  characters  in  many 

down  ;  a  lapse.  Consulary  coynes,    .    .     . "— 

de-cur -ren-9?,  s.     [Lat.  decurrentia,  neut.  pi.  Browne:  Cyrus' Garden,  ch.1. 

of  decurrens^  pr.  par.  of  decurro= to  run  down.]  H-  Technically : 

Bot.:  Tho  state  <ff  boiut?  decurrent;  the  portion  1.  Bot.:  Tho  same  as  decussate,  a.  (q.  v.) 


"—        Decussate  Leaves. 


dedier;  Sp.  &  Port,  dedicar;  Ital. 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*i.  To  hand  over,  to  deliver. 

"  I  heard  that  he  had  dedicated  a  letter  to  you,  desiring; 
you  not  to  come."— Dr.  Black:  Lett,  to  Adam  Smith,  Aug. 
26,  1176. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  devote,  apply,  or  give  wholly  up  to  some, 
person,  purpose,  act,  or  thing. 

"  Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 
Myself  I'll  dedicate." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,v.l. 

2.  To  inscribe  or  address,  as  to  a  friend  or  patron. 
".    .    .    having  brought  this  long  workto  aconclusion, 

I  desire  to  dedicate  it    .    .    ."—Pope:  Homer's  Iliad  (Post- 
script). 

3.  To  devote  or  consecrate  to  the  memory  of  any 
person. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Belig. :  To  consecrate  or  set  apart  with  certain 
solemn  forms  or  ceremonies  to  a  Divine  Being,  or  to- 
some  sacred  use  or  object ;  to  devote  solemnly. 

"So  the  king  and  all  the  people  dedicated  the  house  of 
God." — ZChron.  vii.  5. 


, „ —  .---„ — ,—  ,-..  -,  2.  Law  (of  roads} :  To  make  a  private  way  a  pub- 

of  a  leaf  extending  along  the  stem  below  the  point  *2.  Kltet. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  period  which  j;c  one  by  acts  showing  an  intention  of  doing  so. 

of  insertion.  consists  of  two  rising  and  two  falling  clauses,  ( Wharton.) 

de-cur  -rent  a.  [Latin  decurrens,  pr.  par.  of  placed  alternately  in  opposition  to  each  other.  «[  frabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dedicate, 

j,,  -«_.  _»..-  ,*,.-„  ,  .  ,  -,  T  to  consecrate,  todevote,&ad  iohallow:  "Ihereis 


decurro=to  run  down:  de=down,  and  curro  =  to       de-cus'-sate-ly\  adv.   [Eng.  decussate;  -ly.]    In 


run.] 


a  decussate  or  intersecting  manner. 


something  more  positive  in  the  net  ot  dedicating 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    the"re;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     dire,     unite,     cOr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,     sir, 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,    pot,, 
qu  =  kw. 


dedicate 

than  in  that  of  devoting ;  but  less  so  than  in  that  of 
i-iHi.-trrnttiit'j.  To  dedicate  and  devote  may  be  em- 
ployed in  both  spiritual  and  temporal  matters:  to 
consecrate  and  hallow  only  in  the  spiritual senoo: 
we  may  dedicate  or  devote  anything  that  is  at  our 
disposal  to  the  service  of  some  object:  but  tho 
former  is  employed  mostly  in  regard  to  superiors. 
and  the  latter  to  persons  without  distinction  of 
rank :  we  dedicate  a  house  to  the  service  of  God ;  or 
we  devote  our  time  to  the  benefit  of  our  friends  or 
the  relief  of  the  poor :  we  may  dedicate  or  devote  our- 
selves to  an  object;  but  the  former  always  implies 
a  solemn  setting  apart  springing  from  a  sense  of 
duty:  the  latter  an  entire  application  of  one's  self 
from  zeal  and  affection :  in  this  manner  he  who  ded- 
icates himself  to  God  abstracts  himself  from  every 
object  which  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
service  of  God :  ho  who  devotes  himself  to  the  minis- 
trypursuesit  asthetirst  objectof  his  attention  and 
regard :  such  a  dedicationot one's  self  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  our  other  duties  as  members  of  society ; 
but  a  devotion  of  one's  powers,  one's  time,  and  one's 
knowledge  to  the  spread  of  religion  among  men  is 
one  of  tho  most  honorable  and  sacred  kinds  of  de- 
votion. To  consecrate  is  a  species  of  formal  dedjca- 
tion  by  virtue  of  a  religious  observance ;  it  is  appli- 
cable mostly  to  places  and  things  connected  with 
religious  works :  hallow  is  a  species  of  informal  con- 
secration  applied  to  tiie  same  objects :  the  church 
is  consecrated;  particular  days  are  hallowed. 
(Crabb:  EIUJ.  Synon.) 

ded  -I-cate,  a.    [Lat.  dedicatus.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  Wholly  given  up  or  devoted  to  some  pur- 
suit, act,  or  thing. 

"  He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war 
Hath  no  self-love." 

Snakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  v.  2. 

II.  Relig.:  Solemnly  consecrated  and  set  apart  to 
a  Divine  Being  or  some  sacred  use. 
ded  -I-ca-ted,  pa.par.  or  a.    [DEDICATE,  r.] 

*ded-I-ca-tee  ,  s.  [Eng.  dedicat(t);  -ee.]  One 
to  whom  anything  i .;  dedicated. 

"M.  Daudet  was  hardly  guilty  of  the  usual  insincerity 
of  dedicatees."— Stiturdarj  Kec. 

ded  -I-cat-Ing,  *ded-i-cat-ynge,  pr.par.,a.  &«. 
[DEDICATE,!'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Sec  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  DEDICATION  (q.  v.). 

"  .  .  .  ye  dedicatynye  of  the  altar  .  .  " — Bible 
(1651):  Xumeri,  ch.  vii. 

ded-I-ca'-tion,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  dedicatio,  from 
dedicatus,  pa.  par.  of  dedtco.J 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit . :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  of  giving  up  or  devoting  wholly  to 
some  person,  purpose,  or  thing;  devotion,  devoted- 
ness. 

"  My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint, 
All  his  in  dedication." 

SiMkesp.:  Twelfth  Xiahl,  v.  1. 

(2)  Tho  act  of  inscribing  or  addressing,  as  to  a 
friend  or  patron. 

"  Fed  by  soft  dedication  all  day  long, 
Horace  and  he  went  hand  in  hand  in  song.'' 

Pope:  Prologue  to  Sat.,  '233,  23t. 

(3)  Tho  form  of  words  in  which  a  book,  <fec.,  is 
inscribed  or  addressed  to  any  person. 

*(4)  Anything  dedicated,  devoted,  or  inscribed. 
"You  are  rapt  in  some  work,  some  dedication  to  the 
great  lord." — Shakes?.:  Timon  of  Athens,-!.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Relig. :  Tho  act  of   solemnly  consecrating  or 
setting  apart  with  certain  religious  forms  and  cer- 
emonies to  a  Divine  Being,  or  some  sacred  use,  or 
ministry ;  consecration. 

"And  .  .  .  the  children  of  the  captivity  kept  the 
dedication  of  this  house  of  God  with  joy." — Ezra  vi.  16. 

2.  .Law:  The  act  of  dedicating  a  highway.  (Whar- 
ton.) 

H  The  Feast  of  Dedication: 

Jewish  Hist. :  A  feast  kept  in  memory  of  Judas 
Maccabeus,  by  whom  the  temple  and  altar  had  been 
dedicated  anew  after  their  profanation  by  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dedication. 

dedication  day,  s.  A  feast  or  festival  held  an- 
nually to  commemorate  the  dedication  of  a  church 
to  a  particular  saint.  (-Bng.  Eccles.) 

dedication  feast,  or  festival,  s.  The  same  as 
DEDICATION  DAY  (q.  v.).  Tho  village  feast  is  gen- 
erally held  on  this  day.  (Eng.  Eccles.) 
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1  If  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  an  old 
church  is  not  known,  it  can  often  be  determined  by 
the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  true  East  and 
West,  as  churches  were  formerly  built  so  that  the 
rising  sun  on  the  day  of  dedication  would  shine 
through  the  east  window. 

ded  -I-ca-t5r,  s.  [Lat.  In  Fr.  dedicateur.1  One 
who  dedicates,  devotes,  or  inscribes  anything  to 
another. 

"  Here  they  dedicate  some  brazen  bowls,  some  of  which 
were  extant  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  with  the  names  of 
Hit-  '/•••/ i,-«tors." — Lewis:  fred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1865), 
ch.  ii.,  §  5. 

*ded-I-ca-tbr -I-al,  a.  [Eng.  dedicatory;  -al.] 
The  same  as  DEDICATORY  (q.  v.). 

*ded  -I-ca-tor-y1,  a.  &  a.    [Eng.  dedicator;  -!/.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Of  the   nature  of  or  containing  a 
dedication. 

"  Thus  I  should  begin  my  epistle,  if  it  were  a  dedicatory 
one  .  .  " — Pope. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  dedication,  an  inscription. 
"...    a  passion  sermon,  with  a  formal  dedicatory  in 

great  letters  to  our  Saviour." — Milton:  An  Apology  fur 

>/M  t-ti/intiiiiia. 

*ded  -I-fy,  *ded  -jf-fye,  v.  t.  [A  curious  forma- 
tion from  Lat.  dedico=lo  dedicate,  aud/ac»o  (pass. 
jio)=to  make.]  To  dedicate,  to  consecrate. 

"Dedyfye;  dicare,  dcdicare,"  tf-c. — Cathol.  Augt. 

de  -dl-mus,  «.  [Lat.=we  hare  given,  1st  pcrs. 
pi.  perf.  indie,  of  do=to  givo.] 

Law :  A  writ  empowering  any  person  to  do  some 
act  for  or  in  place  of  a  judge.  So  called  from_the 
first  words,  dedimut  potestatem—via  have  given 
power  or  authority. 

*de-dl  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  deditio,  from  <(edo=to  give 
up.J  The  act  of  giving  up  or  surrendering  anything; 
a  surrender. 

"  It  was  not  a  complete  conquest,  but  rather  ndeditinu 
upon  terms  and  capitulations  agreed  between  the  con- 
queror and  the  conquered."— Hale. 

*de-dol-a  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dedolatio,  from 
<iedoto=tohew  with  an  ax.] 

Surg. ;  A  term  applied  to  the  action  whereby  a 
cutting  instrument,  applied  obliquely  to  any  part 
of  the  oody,  inflicts  an  oblique  wound  with  loss  of 
substance. 

*de  -d6-lent,  a,  [Lat.  dedolens,  pr.  par.  of  dedo- 
leo=to  cease  from  or  to  lose  feeling.]  Without  feel- 
ing or  compunction. 

"Then  men  are  dedoleut  and  past  feeling  .  .  ." — 
Haiti/well:  Saving:  of  Souls  (1677),  p.  114. 

de-duse',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  deduco=to  lead  or  draw 
down  :  de  =  down,  and  duco  =  to  lead ;  Fr.  deduire ; 
Sp.  deducir;  Ital.  didurre.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  lead  or  draw  down. 

"  To  deduce  ft  genius  down  from  heaven." — Qaule:  Mag- 
Astro-Mancer,  p.  24.  > 

(2)  To  load,  to  conduct. 

"...  he  should  hither  deduce  a  colony."— SeWen: 
Illustration*  of  Drauton,  §  17. 

2.  Figuratively: 
*(1)  To  derive. 

"  My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth." 
Cowper:  On  the  Receipt  of  Ma  Mother's  Picture. 

(2)  To  trace  down  through  several  steps. 
"...    they  naturally  sought  to  deduce  the  pedigree 

of    the  great  Roman  family  from  its  origin.'  — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Koman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  iii.,  §  7,  vol.  i.,  p.  83. 

(3)  To  draw  or  derive  from  the  beginning. 

"  O  goddess,  say,  shall  I  deduce  my  rhymes 
From  the  dire  nation  in  its  early  times?" 

Pope. 

(4)  To  gather  by  reasoning ;  to  infer,  to  conclude. 
"  Kepler  had  deduced,  from  a  vast  mass  of  observation, 

the  general  expressions  of  planetary  motion  known  as 
Kepler's  law." — Tyndall:  Fray,  of  Science  (3d  ed.},  ch.  iii., 
pp.  59,  60. 
*(5)  To  deduct,  to  subtract. 

"  A  matter  of  four  hundred 
To  be  deduced  upon  the  payment." 

Ben  Jonson. 

*II.  Law:  To  bring  before  a  court  for  decision. 

fB  Intrans. :  To  gather  from  reasoning,  to  infer, 
to  conclude. 

"  We  deduce  thereupo  that  he  wil  not  suffer  his  church 
fal  into  yt  erronious  belief  of  anie  damnable  vntrouthe, 
.  .  ."—Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  4C1. 

^T  For  the  difference  between  to  deduce  and  to 
derive,  see  DERIVE. 


deduit 

de-dused',  pn.  par.  or  a.    [DEDUCE.] 
*de-duce  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  deduce;  -meat.]    Any- 
thing deduced,  gathered,  or  inferred ;  a  deduction. 
"...    those  .l,-'lu<-<'i »'  -nix  which  I  urn  confident  are  the 
remote  effects  of  revelation." — Urydeu. 

de-dus-l-bll'-lt-y5,  s.  [English  dedncible ;  -Hy.} 
The  quality  of  being  deducible ;  deducibleness. 

de-da? -I  ble,  «.  [Eng.  ih-ducfe) ;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  deduced,  gathered,  or  inferred. 

"  The  condition,  although  ilrdm'ililr  from  mnny  grounds, 
yet  shall  we  evidence  it  but  from  few."— BI-UU-IK  .-  Vulgar 

JSrTort, 

tde-dus  I-ble  ness,  «.  [Eng.  dd'"< /'Mr;  -»ess.] 
The  quality  or  .-lute  ol  bring  dedncible. 

de-dus-Ing,  *de  du$ -yng,  ]>r  pur.,  a.  &  s. 
[DEDUCE:.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <!•  i>urtin'i>.  ntlj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Tlio  act  or  process  of  gathering  by 
reasoning,  or  inferring. 

*de-dus -Ive,  a.  [English  deduc(e), :-»«.]  Per- 
forming the  act  of  deduction ;  deducing. 

de-duet',  v .  t.  [Lat.  deductus,  pa.  par.  of  deduco 
=  to  draw  down,  to  deduce.] 

*I.  Lit. :  To  lead  forth,  to  conduct,  to  guide. 

".  .  .  a  people  deducted  onto  of  the  citie  of  Philippos, 
.  .  ."—I'dull:  fref.  to  the  Phi/iuiJians. 

II.  Figuratively: 

I.  To  subtract,  to  take  away. 

"We  deduct  from  the  computation  of  our  years  that 
part  of  our  time  which  is  spent  in  incogitancy  of  infancy.' 
—Xorrtt. 
*2.  To  derive,  to  deduce. 

"  Having  yet  in  his  deducted  Bpright 
Some  sparks  remaining  of  that  heavenly  fyre." 

,  Spenser:  Hymn  of  Lore,  107. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deduct 
and  to  subtract :  '•  Deduct,  from  the  Latin  deductus, 
participle  of  deduco,  and  subtract,  from  subtractus, 
participle  of  subtraho.  have  both  the  sense  of  tak- 
ing from,  but  the  former  is  used  in  a  general,  and 
the  latter  in  a  technical  sense.  He  who  makes  an 
estimate  is  obliged  to  deduct ;  he  who  makes  a  cal- 
culation is  obliged  to  subtract.  The  tradesman 
deducts  what  has  been  paid  from  what  remains 
duo ;  the  accountant  subtracts  small  sums  from  the 
gross  amount."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-duct'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEDUCT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  taking  away  or  subtract- 
ing; deduction. 

de-due  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  deduction;  Lat.  deductio; 
from  deductus,  pa.  par.  of  deduco.] 

*I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  leading  forth  or  guiding. 

II.  Figurative!!/: 

1.  The  act  of  deducing,  inferring,  or  gathering  by 
reasoning  from  principles  or  established  data. 

"  To  prove  or  disprove  the  induction,  we  must  resort 
to  deduction  and  experiment." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science 
(8ded.),ch.  iii.,  p.  68. 

2.  An  inference,  a  consequence,  or  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  premises ;  a  fact,  opinion,  or  result  col- 
lected from  principles  or  established  data.    [Z>e- 
ductive  reasoning.] 

"  This  was  the  first. fruit  of  his  deduction." — Tjjndall: 
Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  ch.  iii.,  p.  61. 

3.  The  act  of  deducting,  subtracting,  or  taking 
away. 

4.  That  which  is  deducted  or  subtracted. 

"...  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  pounds, 
clear  of  oil  deductions." — Macitiilitu:  Hist.  Eiiy.,  ch.  iii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  deduction  and  con- 
clusion, see  CONCLUSION. 

de-duct'-lve,  a.  [Eng.  deduct;  -ive.]  Deducible; 
that  is  or  may  be  deduced  from  promises  or  by  de- 
duction. 

"  All  knowledge  of  causes  is  deductive." — Glanville. 

IT  Deductive  reasoning: 

Logic:  That  process  of  reasoning  by  which  wo 
arrive  at  the  necessary  consequences,  starting  from 
admitted  or  established  premises.  It  is  the  oppo- 
site to  Inductive  (q.  v.). 

de-duct -Ive-1? ,  adv.  [Eng.  deductive;  -ly.~]  By 
deduction  ;  by  way  of  inference  or  consequence. 

"...  the  value  of  physical  science  as  a  means  of 
discipline  consists  in  the  motion  of  the  intellect,  both 
inductively  and  deductively."— Tyiulall:  Fran,  of  Science 
(3d  ed.),  p.  101. 

*de-duit,  *dedut,  *deduto,  s.     [O.  Fr.  deduit, 
desduit;  Fr.  deduit.]    Pleasure,  sport,  game. 
"  Al  is  solas  and  dednle."— Luntl  i.f  Cockayne,  BO. 


Mil,    boy;     pout,    J6wl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     gin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.    P&-f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shgin.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  -  bel,     deL 


deduplication 

- pll-ca  -tion,  «.  [Prcf.  de,  and  Eng.  dupli- 
cation (q.  v.)-J 

Bot,:  The  same  as  CHOBISIS  (q.  v.). 

"  Parts  of  the  flower  are  often  increased  by  a  process  of 
d?dupIication."—Balfour.-  Hotiny,  g  654. 

deed  (1),  *dead,  *dede,  s.  [A.  S.  deed;  O.  Fris. 
d&de ;  Goth,  gaded* ;  O.  H.  Ger.  dat ;  Ger.  that ;  Dut. 
<Sc  Dan.  daad;  Swccl.  dad;  Icel.  d<i<lh.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  action  or  thing  done,  or  effected,  whether 
good  or  bad. 

"Only  add 
Deed*  to  thy  knowledge  answerable." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.,  581,  582. 

2.  A  noble  or  illustrious  exploit  or  performance ; 
an  achievement. 

"Thousands  were  there,  in  darker  frame  that  dwelt, 
Whose  deeds  some  nobler  poem  shall  adorn." 

Dryden:  Anntis  Mirabilis,  cliivi. 

*3.  The  power  of  acting  or  action. 

"Nor  knew  I  not 
To  be  with  will  and  deed  created  free." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  547,  548. 

4.  Fact,  reality.    [*;  4.] 

"  David  therefore  sent  out  spies,  and  understood  that 
Saul  was  come  in  very  deed." — 1  5am.  xxvi.  4. 

II.  Law:  An  instrument  in  writing  or  in  print,  or 
partly  in  each,  comprehending  the  term  of  a  contract 
or  agreement,  and  the  evidence  of  its  due  execution 
between  parties  legally  capable  of  entering  into  a 
contract  or  agreement. 

IT  (1)  Deed  of  assignment : 

Law:  A  deed  by  which  an  insolvent  conveys  to  a 
third  party,  called  an  assignee,  his  entire  (or  speci- 
fied) property,  to  be  administered  and  distributed 
among  his  creditors.  In  the  various  states  there 
are  different  restrictions  as  to  modes  of  procedure 
in  execution  of  such  instruments. 

(2)  Deed  of  composition : 

Law:  A  deed  by  which  an  insolvent  person  comes 
to  an  arrangement  with  his  creditors,'they  agreeing 
to  accept  a  certain  percentage  of  their  debt  in  liou 
of  the  whole. 

(3)  Deed  of  covenant : 

Law:  A  covenant  entered  into  by  means  of  a 
separate  deed. 

(4)  In  deed.  *In  dede :  In  fact,  in  truth,  in  reality. 
(Now  generally  written  as  one  word,  and  employed 
as  an  adverb.) 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deed,  ex- 
ploit^ achievement,  and/eaf ;  4*Tho  first  three  words 
rise  progressively  on  each  other :  deed,  compared 
with  the  others,  is  employed  for  that  which  is 
ordinary  or  extraordinary ;  exploit  and  achievement 
are  used  only  for  the  extraordinary ;  the  latter  in  a 
higher  sense  than  the  former.  Deeds  must  always 
be  characterized  as  good  or  bad,  magnanimous  or 
atrocious,  and  the  like :  exploit  ami  achievement  do 
not  necessarily  require  such  epithets;  they  are 
always  taken  in  the  proper  sense  for  something 
great.  Exploit,  when  compared  with  achievement, 
is  a  term  used  in  plain  prose;  it  designates  not  so 
much  what  is  great  as  what  is  real :  achievement  is 
most  adapted  to  poetry  and  romance:  it  soars 
above  what  the  eye  sees  and  the  ear  hears,  and 
affords  scope  for  the  imagination.  Martial  deeds 
are  as  interesting  to  the  reader  as  to  the  performer: 
the  pages  of  modern  history  will  be  crowded  with 
the  exploits  of  Englishmen  botli  by  sea  and  land,  as 
those  of  ancient  and  fabulous  history  are  with  the 
achievements  of  their  heroes  and  demigods.  An 
exploit  marks  only  personal  bravery  in  action;  an 
achievement  denotes  elevation  of  character  in  every 
respect,  grandeur  of  design,  promptitude  in  execu- 
tion, and  valor  in  action.  An  exploit  may  be 
executed  by  the  design  and  at  the  wul  of  another; 
a  common  soldier  or  an  army  may  perform  exploits', 
An  achievement  is  designed  and  executed  by  the 
achiever;  Hercules  is  distinguished  for  his  achieve' 
ments:  and  in  the  same  manner  we  speak  of  the 
achievements  of  knight-errants  or  of  great  com- 
manders. Feat  approaches  nearest  to  exploit  in 
signification :  the  former  marks  skill,  the  latter 
resolution."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Rynon,) 

deed-achieving,  a.    Performing  noble  exploits. 
•*  By  deed-achieving  honor  newly  named — 
What  is  it  1— Coriolanus  must  I  call  thee?" 

Khakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

deed-box,  *.  A  tin  or  iron  box  in  which  lawyers 
keep  the  deeds  referring  to  any  particular  estate. 

deed-poll,  8. 

Law:  A  deed  made  by  one  person  only  and  not 
indented,  beginning  generally  with  the  words : 
"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,"  &c. 

deed  (2),  B.  [DEAD,  «.]  The  gravel  or  coarse  soil, 
<fec.,  which  is  takem'jout  of  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,. 

"...  what  is  taken  oat  of  the  ditch  (vernacularly 
the  deeds),  thrown  behind  this  facing  to  support  it." — 
Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.,  p.  181. 

deed,  v.  f.  [DEED,*.]  To  transfer  or  convey  by 
deed.  ( American.) 
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'deed,  rtdr.  &.  interj.    [DEED,  s.]    A  contraction 

for  in  dt'cd  or  indeed. 

'deed  -f 41,  a.  [Eng.  deed, • -jr«l(l).]  Full  of  noble 
deeds ;  marked  by  noble  exploits.  (Tennyson.) 

•deed  -1  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deedy;  -ty.]  Busily,  in- 
uustriously. 

"  Most  fleedily  occupied  about  her  spectacles."— JU/ss 
Austen:  Emma,  vol.  ii.  ch.  x. 

*deed -less,  a.  [Eng.  deed:  -tew.]  Inactive;  not 
having  performed  any  noble  deeds. 

"  Though  then  not  deedless,  nor  unknown  to  f  nine." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  liii.  978. 

*deed -yf  a.  [English  deed;  -y.]  Industrious, 
active,  eth'cifnt. 

"  Who  pruiseth  a  horse  that  feeds  well  but  is  not  rfeerfy 
for  the  race  or  travel,  speed  or  length'.'" — Ward:  Sermons, 
p.  166. 

deem,  *deman,  *deme,  demen,  r.  t.  &  L  [A.  S. 
deman;  Dut.  doemen;  Dan.  dOmme;  Sw.  dOmma; 
Icel.  dtzma;  O.  H.  Ger.  tuonien.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  judge. 

*2.  To  sentence,  to  condemn. 

"  Sum  eal  be  denied  to  hello  to  wende." 

Hampvle:  Prick  of  Consc.,  6,028. 
*3.  To  decide,  to  determine,  to  conclude. 

"  I  would  also  deem 
O'er  others  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve." — Byron. 

4.  To  consider,  to  think,  to  suppose,  to  look 
upon  as. 

"  Mortham, — whom  all  men  deemed  decreed 
In  his  own  deadly  snare  to  bleed." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  11. 
*5.  To  declare,  to  lay  down. 

*'  Dauid  that  denied  this  speche 
In  a  psalme." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems,  in.  119. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  decide,  to  determine. 

"Hineconne  .  .  .  denie  betuenes  grat  and  smal." — 
Ayenbite,  p.  82. 

2.  To  judge,  to  consider,  to  suppose. 

"  And  little  deem'd  he  what  thy  heart,  Gulnare! 
When  soft  could  feel,  and  when  incensed  could  dare." 
Byron :  Corsair,  iii.  6. 

*deem(l),«.    [DEEM,  «.] 

1.  Judgment,  sentence,  doom. 

2.  Thought,  idea. 

"I  true!  how  now?  what  wicked  deem  is  this?" 

Shakesp.:  Troilue  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 

•deem  (2),»deame,  *deeme,  s.  [DIME.]  A  tithe, 
a  tenth. 

"There  was  graunted  vnto  him  halfe  a  deem  of  the 
spiritualitie,  and  halfea  deemeof  the  temporalitie,  .  .  ." 
— Graflon;  Richard  It.  (an.  10.) 

deemed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DEEM,  t.] 
*deem  -er,  *demar,  *demer,  s.    [A.  S.  dfmere.] 
A  judge,  an  adjudicator. 

"  Demar.    Judicator." — Prompt.  Parr. 

deem-lig,  *dem-ynge,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  «. 
[DEEM,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  considering,  supposing, 
or  judging ;  a  sentence,  a  decision. 

"Demynge,or  doom.    Judicium." — Prompt.  Part'. 

deem  -ster,  *demester,  *demister,  *dempster, 
*demster,  s.  [Eng.  deem ;  -ster.] 

*1.  Gen. :  A  judge,  an  umpire. 

"After  Sampson  was  Heli  dempster." 

Cursor  Mundi,  7,263. 

2.  Spec.:  A  judge;  one  of  two  officers  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  who  officiate  as  judges,  one  for  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  island,  the  other  for  the  southern. 
They  hold  their  courts  weekly.  [DooMSTEE.] 

*deene,  s.    [DiN.]   A  din,  a  noise. 

de-Sn'  Sr-glze,  v.  t.  To  cut  oft  its  supply  of 
electric  energy  from  an  electric  motor. 

deep,  *deap,  *deepe,  *deop,  *dep,  *depe, 
*deope,  *dup,  *dyep,  a.,  adv.  &  «.  [A.S.  de5p; 
Dut.  diep ;  Dan.  dyb ;  Sw.  diup ;  0.  H.  Ger.  tiuf;  Ger. 
tief;  Icel.  djtipr.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Descending   far   below  the   surface,   having 
depth ;  profound ;  not  shallow. 

"Helle  is  dyep  wythoute  botme." 

Ayenbite,  p.  264. 

(2)  Situated  low  down ;  below  the  surrounding 
ground. 

(3)  Measured  from  the  surface  downward. 

"  .  .  .  when  he  was  sunk  many  fathoms  deep  into  the 
water,  .  .  ."—Setetox. 


deep 


(4)  Entering  far;  penetrating  some  distance,  as, 
the  wound  was  very  r/'r/i. 

"His  face  deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrencht." 

Milton:  1'.  L.,  i.  GOL 

(5)  Away  from  tin-  outside. 

"  So  the  false  spider,  when  her  net^  are  spread, 
Deep  ambush'd  in  her  silent  den  does  lie." 

Dryilsii:  Annttn  Mircibilis,  dm. 
*(6)  Measured  from  below  upward ;  high. 
"  This  way  seems  difficult  and  deep  to  scale." 

Milton:  I'.  L.,  ii.  71. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Not  obvious  or  superficial;  not  evident;  ab- 
struse. 

"If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the  sense  lies  deept 
.  .  ."—Locke. 

(2)  Dark-colored. 

"  With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread." 

Dryden:  Theodore  and  Hotwria,  92. 

(3)  Very  still,  gloomy,  or  hoavy. 

"And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon 
Adam."—  t»V«.  ii.  21. 

(4)  Grave  or  low  in  sound  ;  not  sharp  or  clear. 

"The  sounds  made  by  buckets  in  a  well  are  deeper  and 
fuller  than  if  the  like  percussion  were  made  in  the  open 
air." — Bacon. 

(5)  Sonorous,  loud,  full-toned. 

"...     the  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,     .    .    ." 

Shakesp.;  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

(6)  Very  much  depressed  or  weighed  down. 
"Their  deep  poverty  abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their 

liberality."— 2  Cor.  viii.  2. 

(7)  Grave,  solemn,  heartfelt,  earnest. 

*' Curses  not  loud,  but  deep." — Shakenp.:  Macb.,  v.  3. 

(8)  Sagacious,    penetrating,     cunning,     sharp, 
skilled. 

"  Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God*" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

(9)  Cunning,  artful,  scheming, 
(a)  Of  persons: 

"Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile, 

Be  he  to  me."  Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  1. 

(6)  Of  things: 

"The  statesman,  skill* d  in  projects  dark  and  deep, 
Might  burn  his  useless  Machiavel,  and  sleep." 

Vvwper:  Charity,  612,  613. 

*(10)  Important;  touching  one  nearly. 

"  Til  read  you  matters  deep  and  dangerous." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  i.  3. 
*(11)  Heavy,  grievous. 

'"Tis  much  deep." — Shakesp.:  Timon,  iii.  4. 
(12)  Hidden,  secret. 

"...  the  Spirit  eearcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep 
things  of  God."— 1  Cor.  ii.  10. 

II.  MIL :  Applied  to  the  rows  or  ranks  of  men 
standing  one  behind  the  other;  as  two,  throe,  &c., 
deep. 

B.  As  adverb : 

I.  Lit. :  Far  below  the  surface. 

"  The  wonders  hidden  deep  in  earth  below." 

Faiekes:  On  Sir  I.  A'eicfon. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Strongly,  profoundly,  earnestly. 

2.  Deeply,  inwardly,  feelingly, 

"This  avarice 
Strikes  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Anything  particularly  deep;  specially  the  sea, 
the  ocean. 

"  The  goddess  ttpoke:  the  rolling  waves  unclose: 
Then  down  the  deep  she  plung'd  from  whence  she  rose." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  i.  662,  663. 

If  Sometimes  used  in  the  plural,  with  the  mean- 
ing of  waves,  waters. 

"  The  deeps  dividing,  o'er  the  coast  they  rise." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  ixiv.  127. 

(2)  The  channel  or  deepest  part  of  a  river. 
**Atthe  Ford-dike  the  deep  or  channel  of  the  river  ia 

upon  the  Seatou  side."— State;  Leslie  oj  Powis,  p.  119. 

2.  Fiaurati rely : 

(1)  The  most  solemn  or  still  part;  the  depth. 

"  There  want  not  many  that  do  fear, 
In  deep  of  night,  to  walk  by  this  Herne's  oak." 

Shakfsp..-  Merry   Wives,  iv.  4. 

*(2)  Hell ;  the  lower  regions. 

"  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  L 

*(3)  Anything  very  deep,  profound,  or  abstruse. 
"  Thy  judgments  are  a  great  deep."— Prov.  XIXT!.  6. 
*(4)  The  bottom  of  the  heart. 

"  She  cast  a  sigh  out  of  her  depe." 

Chaucer:  Cuckoo  and  Nightingale. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,*  her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     tr?,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


deep-brained 
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II.  Nauf.  (PI.) :  The  estimated  fathoms  oetween    oright  colors,  but  are  interesting  from  the  circum- 
4ho  marks  on  the  hand  lead-lino.  stances    under  which    tlToy  aro  found,  their  wide 

TT  Obvious    compounds:      Deep -blooming,    deep-    range,  and  high  antiquity.    Among  the  character- 
torooding,     deep-browed,    deep-chested,     deep-crim-    istic  genera  aro  Crania,  Thetis,  Nocera,  Cryptodon, 
•soned,    deep-felt,  deep-furrowed .  deep-laden,  deep-    Yoldia,  Dentalium,  and  Scissurella.     (Woodward: 
/..</(/»-(/,    deep-ptercing,     deep-rooted,  deep-scarred,    Mollusca,  p.  152.) 
deep-soundinq,  deep-toned,  deep-wrinkled.  For  deep        (4)  Deep-sea  line: 

Nautical: 

(a)  A.  water-laid  line  of  200  fathoms,  and  used 
with  a  28-pound  weight  in  sounding. 

§)  A  lino  for  deep-sea  fishing;  a  cod-line. 
)  Deep-sea  soundings : 
ydroL:  Soundings  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the 


compounded  with  a  color,  see  A.  2  (2). 
*deep-brained,  a.    Ingenious. 

"...     deep-brained  sonnets     .     .     ." 

Shakesp.:  A  Loi-er's  Complaint,  209. 

deep-brown,  a. 

Bot.:  Pure  dull  brown.  Nearly  the  same  as  umber- 
brown. 

'deep-contemplative,  «.    Given  up  to  profound 
meditation.    (Skah&rp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7.) 
*deep-domed,  a.    Having  a  deep  dome  or  vault. 

"  The  deep-domed  empyrean" — Tennysotn  Milton,  7. 

deep-drauchtit,   deep-draughed, 

ing.  artful,  crafty. 


sea  or  ocean.    [SEA.] 
deep-seated,  a.  Situated  low ;  deeply  implanted. 
*deep-SWOrn,  a.    Promised  by  a  solemn  oath. 
.    .     .     deep-sworn  faith." 

Shakesp.:  Kiny  John,  iii.  1. 

deep-tangled,  «.    With  branches  closely  inter- 


passion  that  is  most  deeply  rooted  iu  our 
.  " — Tillotson. 


deep-drawing,  o.    Sinking  deep  into  the  water; 
requiring  a  great  depth  of  water. 

"  The  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 
Their  warlike  fraughtage." 

Shakesp.;  Troil.  and  Ores.     (Prol.) 

deep-drawn,  a.    Heartfelt,  earnest. 
deep-drinking,  a.    Given  or  addicted  to  drink- 
ing deeply. 
deep-dyed,  a.    Dyed  of  a  deep  or  dark  color. 

"  Gently  flows 

The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instill 
The  odorous  purple  of  n  n^w-born  rose." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  28. 

deep-echoing,  a.    Giving  out  a  loud  echo. 
"  Deep-echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii.  148. 

de«p-embattled,  a.    Drawn  up  in  deep  ranks, 
(numerous. 

"  Sometimes  she  bids  the  deep-embattled  host, 
Above  the  vulgar  reach  resistless  form'd, 
March  to  sure  conquest,  never  gained  before." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  v.  412-14. 

*deep-fermentiug,  a.    In  strong  preparation.  - 
•'Or  seen  the  deep-fermenting  tempest  brew'd." 

Thomson:  Winter,  13. 
*deep-fet,  «.    Deeply-fetched. 

"My   ileep-fet  groans."—  Shakesp.:    Henry    VI.,  Pt.  II., 

deep-fixed,  a.    Fixed  deeply  or  strongly. 
"  It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 
That  deep-fixed  pillar  to  the  shore." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  28. 

deep-green,  a. 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Of  a  dark  green  color. 

"  The  deep-green  emerald,  in  whose  fresh  regard 
Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend." 

Shakesp.:  A  Lover's  Complaint,  213,  214. 

2.  Bot.  :  Green  a  little  verging  upon  black. 
deep-laid,  a.    Cunningly  devised  or  plotted, 

"  And  shall  their  triumph  soar  o'er  all 
The  schemes  deep-laid  to  work  their  fall  ?  " 

Scott.  Kokebytvi.  81. 

deep-mouthed,   a.      Having    a   loud,    sonorous 
voice  or  note. 

"  But  of  their  monarch's  person  keeping  ward, 
Since  last  the  deep-mouthed  bell  of  vespers  tolled." 
Scott;   Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  iii. 

deep-musing,  a.     Deeply  meditating  ;   contem- 
plative. 

"But  he,  deep-musing,  o'er  the  mountains  stray'd." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiv.  1. 


Design-    woven. 

"  Every  copse 
Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 


ton:  Spring,  594,  695. 

deep-thinking,  a.    Deeply  meditating;  contem- 
plative, musing. 

deep-thrilling,  a.  Thrilling  or  moving  strongly. 

"That  joy,  deep-thrilling,  stern,  severe, 
At  which  the  heartstrings  vibrate  high." 

Saotti  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  20. 

deep-throated,  o.    Emitting  a  deep,  sonorous 

"But  soon  obscured  with  smoke,  all  heaven  appear'd, 
From  those  daep-throated  engines  belch1  d,  whose  roar 
Embowel'd  with  outrageous  noise  the  air." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  iv.  585-87. 

deep-transported,  a.    Enrapt. 

"Before  thou  clothe  ray  fancy  in  fit  sound, 
Such  where  the  deep-transported  mind  may  soar." 
Milton.-  College  Exercise. 

deep-vaulted,  a.    Having  a  deep  vault  or  ex- 
panse. 

"From  hell's  deep-vaulted  den  to  dwell  in  light." 

Milton:  P.  K.,  i.  116. 

deep- voiced,    a.    Sending    out    deep    sonorous 
echoes. 

"Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns,  the  deep-voiced  neighbor- 
ing ocean 

Speaks,  and   in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail 
of  the  forest."— Longfellow:  Ei-angeiine  (Introd.). 

deep-waist,  s. 
Nautical : 

1.  The  part  of  the  open  skids  between  the  main 
and  fore  drifts  in  a  man-of-war. 

2.  The  remaining  part  of  a  ship's  deck  when  the 
quarter-deck  and  forecastle  are  very  much  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  main-deck  so  as  to  leave  a 
vacant  space  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  deck. 


deer 

deep  -ened,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEEPEN*.] 

deep  -en-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEEPEN.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  becoming  or 

making  deeper  (tit,  <£fig.). 

deep '-In,  s.    [Gael,  dipinn,]    A  net. 
deepin-worker,  s.    A  net-weaver. 
deep-lf,    *deopliche,  *deplike,   adv.    [A.  S. 
dedpiice.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  or  at  a  great  depth ;  far  below  the  sur- 
face. .    , 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  the  bottom,  profoundly,  thoroughly. 

"Fear  is 

natures,    . 

2.  Profoundly ;  with  great  care  or  attention. 

"  He  had  studied  the  question  of  allegiance  long  and 
deeply." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivii. 

3.  Earnestly,  from  the  heart,  solemnly,  feelingly. 
"  And  he  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit."— Mar k  viii.  12. 

4.  With  a  tendency  to  darkness  or  intensity  of 
color. 

"Hedge  and  wood  full-leaved  and  deeply  tinted." — 
C.  Bronte;  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxiii. 

5.  Strongly,  greatly ;  in  a  high  degree. 

"To  keep  his  promise  with  him,  he  had  deeply  offended 
both  his  nobles  and  people." — Bacon.-  Henry  VII. 

6.  Gravely  ;  with  deep  or  low  tone. 

deep  -m6st,  a.  [Eng.  deep;  most.'}  The  furthest 
or  most  remote ;  the  extreme. 

"  Lcud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
Ring  from  her  deepmoat  glen." 
Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  19.  (Boat  Song.) 

deep'-ness,  *deop-nesse,*depe-nes,  *dep-nes, 
*dep-nesse,  *dep-nisse,  *dyep-nesse,  s.  [A.  S. 
deepness,  deopniss.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Depth,  profundity ;  distance  below  the  surface. 
"...    forthwith  they  sprung  up,  because  they  had 

no  deepness  of  earth." — Matt.  xiii.  6. 

*2.  The  deep,  or  deeps. 

"In  the  se  and  in  alle  deepnesses." — E.  Eng.  Psalter;  Ps. 
cxxxiv.  6. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Incomprehensibility;  mystery. 
"  The  thridde  [ssewethj  the  dyepnesse  of  his  zothhede." 

Ayenbite,  p.  105. 

2.  Cunning,  craft. 

*3.  Profundity,  excellence ;  as,  the  deepness  of  his 
learning  or  reading. 
If  Depth  is  more  usually  employed  in  the  literal, 


deep-waisted,  a. 

Naut.:  Having  a  deep  waist,  as  a  ship  when  the    deepness  in  a  figurative  sense. 
quarter-deck  and  forecastle  are  elevated  four  to  six 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  main  deck. 

deep-well  pump,  *.  A  pump  specially  adapted 
for  oil  and  brine  wells  which  are  bored  of  small 
diameters  and  to  great  depths, 

deep-worn,  a.    Showing  deep  marks  of  wear. 

deep-wounded,  a.    Wounded  to  the  quick. 
"...    your  deep-wounded  heart." 

Byron:  Reply  to  some  Verses. 

deep  -en,  *deopen,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  deep ;  -en.} 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit.:  To  make  deeper;  to  sink  lower. 


*deep'-shlp,  *deope-shipe,  s.    [A.  S.  detipscipe.] 
Deepness,  depth. 

"The  deopeschipe  and  te  dearne  run  of  his  death  rolle." 

Legend,  St.  Katfterine,  1,339. 

*deep  -s6me,  a.    [Eng.  deep;  -some.']    Deep. 
" .    .    .    he  [Proteus]  diuedthe<(eepsome  watrie  heapea." 
Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv. 

deer,  *der,  *dere,*depr,  s.    [A.  S.  de6r;  O.  S. 
dier.   Cognate  with  0.  Fris.  diar,  dier;  Goth,  dius; 
O.  H.  Ger.  tior;  Ger.  tfiier;  Dut.  dier;  Dan.  dyr;  ' 
Icel.  dyr;  itat.fera;  Gr.  ther= a  wild  beast.] 

1.  ZooL:  The  true  Deer  (Cervidse)  are  a  family  of 
the  Ruminants  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  nature 


*deep-premeditated,  a. 

prepared. 


Craftily  or  carefully 


"  .    -    .    It  would  raise  the  banks  and  deepen  the  bed  of    °f  the  horns  or  antlers,  which,  with  the  single  ex- 
the  Tiber."  —  Ad&ison.  ception  of  the  Reindeer,   are  borne  by  the  males 


"  Contest  t  hou  with  deep-premeditated  lines?*' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  I. 

deep-read,  a.  Having  great  knowledge  in  ;  well 
read, 

"...  deep-read  men  in  the  maxims  of  state  and 
government."—  L'Estrange:  Transl.  of  Quevedo's  Via.,  p. 

deep-revolving,  a.    Deeply-thinking;  crafty. 

"The  deep-revolving  witty  Buckingham." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  dark  or  deep ;  to  intensify. 

"You  must  deepen  your  colors  so  that  theorpimentmay 
be  the  highest." — Peacham, 

2.  To  make  more  sad  or  gloomy. 

"  Deepens  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods." 

Pope:  Eloisato  Abelard,  169, 170. 

3.  To  make  more  deep,  grave,  or  low. 
B.  Intransitive: 

I.  bit.;  To  become  deep  or  deepen. 


°       ' 


are^bonj^throughput,  are  annuallyshed 


enormous  size.  The  antlers  are  carried  upon  the 
frontal  bone,  and  are  produced  by  a  process  not 
unlike  that  by  which  injuries  of  osseous  structures 
are  made  good  in  man.  At  first  they  are  covered 
with  a  sensitive  skin  or"  velvet;"  but  as  develop- 
ment proceeds  this  skin  dries  up  and  peels  off ;  a 
bony  ridge  or  "  burr  "  being  formed  , on  the  antler 
iust  above  its  base  of  attachment  to  the  frontal 
bone.  When  fully  developed  the  antlers  consist  of 


~.  "The  water  deepned  and  eholdned  so  very  gently."—    a  main  stem  or  "beam,"  carrying    one   or   more 

deep-sea,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  open  sea  or    Dampier:  Voy.  to  N.  Holland  (1699).  branches  or  "  tynes."    When  first  produced,  in  the 

second  year  after  birth,  the  antler  consists  only 
of   the    "beam,"  the  animal  being  then   termed 


ocean. 

TT  (1)    Deep-sea-buck ie : 
whelk. 


Murex    corneus,    Long 


(2)  Deep-sea-crab:  Cancer  araneus,  Spider  Crab,    come  louder. 

(.i)  Deep-sea  Coral  Zone :  From  50  to  100  fathoms ; 
one  of  the  zones  into  which  the  sea-bed  has  been 
-divided.  In  the  northern  seas  the  largest  corals 
(Oculina  and  Primnoa)  are  found  in  this  zone,  and 
shells  are  relatively  more  abundant  owing  to  the 
uniformity  of  temperature  at  these  depths.  These 
<lcep-sea  shells  are  mostly  small  and  destitute  of 


II.  Figuratively: 

'nJloude?  iU  loudnCSS  or  sonorousness;  to  be-  a    "brocket."  'The 'next    year    a  "basal    branch 

.? £  ,1       *,,    ,          ,A  or     brow-tyne"is  developed;  it  is  then  termed  a 

in     rfT6n-     KsraT1'e    ™ar>  "spayed;"    and   in  the  following   year  a  second 

Enlarging,  deepen ,,na   mingj ng  branch  or  "tros.tvne  "  directed  forward,  appear 

,   _    ,                                   "°" .•*"""»«•  M«.  1,142.  above  the  former,  the  hinder  portion  of  {he  beam 

2.  To  become  deeper  or  greater ;  to  bo  intensified,  constituting  the  "royal."     Should  the  antler  de- 
*'  Ere  yet  the  deepening  incidents  prevail, 
Till  rous'd  attention  feel  our  plaintive  tale." 

Falconer-  Shipwreck,  i.  106,107.  ticular,   being 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion, 


gell,     chorus,     ghln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     vbis;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <fec.  =  bel,     del. 


deer-balls 
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defamation 


successive  years.  The  Musk-deer  and  the  Water- 
deer  of  China  have  no  horns.  Deer  are  very  gener- 
ally distributed,  but  none  have  yet  been  discovered 
in  either  Australia  or  South  Africa.  The  largest 
living  form  is  the  True  Elk  (Alces  palmatus)  or 
Moose,  while  the  Indian  Muntjacs  are  among  tho 
smallest,  the  Chevrotains  being  now  placed  in  a 
group  by  themselves.  Except  the  Reindeer  (Cervta 
tarandus) ,  no  member  of  the  group  has  been  com- 
pletely domesticated. 

2.  Palfvont.:    In  the  fossil  state   Deer   are   not 
found  earlier  than  in  the  Pliocene  period,  whili 


......... tiile  the 

best?  known  extinct  form,  tile  Irish  Deer,  or  Irish    ^°° 
Elk,  occurs  in  peat  bogs  or  cave  deposits. 

deer-balls,  s. 

Bot. :  A  book-name  for  Elaphomyces  granulatus. 

deer-berry,  s. 

Bot.;  (l)Amer.:  Vaccinium stamineum ;  (2)  Eng. 
Gaultlitria  jirocumbens. 

deer-fold,  s.    A  deer-park. 


2.  To  erase,  to  obliterate. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  disfigure,  to  mar. 

"Thi  vertues  let  no  fulthe  defaas." 

E.  Eng.  Poems,  p.  126. 
»2.  To  cancel. 

"Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond." 

Shakesp.:  Her.  of  Fen.,  iii.  2. 

3   To  slander,  to  defame. 

"  The  Norman  writers    .    .    .    who  have  so  defaced  earle 


*B.  Intrant.:  To  become  disfigured  or  spoiled. 
"  Which  of  thy  derke  cloudy  face 
Makest  the  worldes  light  tlefiu-*." 

Cower,  ii.  97. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deface,  to 
disfigure,  and  to  deform:  "Deface  expresses  more 
than  either  deform  or  disfigure.  To  deface  is  an  act 
of  destruction ;  it  is  the  actual  destruction  of  that 


*de-fais.  -an?e,  *de-feas-ance,  s.   [Fr.] 

1.  An  acquittance  from  a  claim. 

2.  An  excuse,  a  subterfuge. 

3.  A  defalcation. 

"  It  sail  be  lesum  to  the  annuellaris,  notwithstanding- 
the  defaisance  inaid  presentlie,  gif  thay  pleis,  to  by  in 
agane." — Acts  Marie  (1551),  c.  9. 

*de-fais,e',  *de-fease,  *de-fese,  i\  t.  [Fr. d<?/ui;-e.l 

1.  To  discharge,  to  free  from,  to  acquit  of. 

"He  has  charteris  to  defese  him  tharof."— Act  Dom- 
Cone.  (1478),  p.  22. 

2.  To  deduct. 

"Twenty  shillings  Scots  he  be  defeased  to  the  defender."1 
—Xewlyth:  Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  499. 

*de-faite  ,  *de-fait-ed,  o.    [O.  Fr.  desfait,  de»- 
faict.]    Defeated,  undone,  decayed,  wasted. 
"  He  so  defaite  was."— Chaucer:  Troilus,  v. 
*de-falc  ,  *de-falk,r.  t.    [Fr.  dffalquer.]    To 
1,  to  deduct.    [DEFALCATE,  r.J 


.  .  ,        .        .  Ul    tluSLl  UUL1UI1  ,    1L    J»  1,11(3  tUjl'Vitll  VAUOH  u\jt*»\yu  v^l    buau 

deer-hair,  deer  s-hair,  s.  which  has  before  existed :  to  disfigure  is  either  an       "They  should  be  allowed  £9,500,  to  be 'aefaiM  m  mn» 

Sot.:  Eleocharis  ctesintveus,  tho  Heath  Clubrush.    act  Of  destruction  or  an  erroneous  execution,  which    »"*•_  h,?J*Jff."™  /•""*  °L^e>*         '  ~stat' 
"  And  on  the  spot  where  they  boiled  the  pot,      • 
The  spreat  and  the  deer-hair  ne'er  shall  grow." 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  iii.  376. 

deer-hayes,  s.  pi.     An  old   English  engine  or 
great  net  of  cord  designed  to  catch  deer. 

deer-herd,  s.    One  who  tends  deer;  a  keeper,  a    -£»-.  ,^£-7"^™^ commonly  'deforrnVd'ot    car.'j" To  take  a'way, to'deduct,' to'embezzle. 

themselves.    ...    A  statue  may  be  defaced,  dis-    erally  used  of  .noney.) 

deer-hound,  s.    A  hound  kept  for  hunting  deer ;   figured,  or  deformed ;  it  isdefaced  when  any  violence       ••  TO  show  what  may  be  practicably  and  safelj 
a  staghound.  js  done  to  tho  face  or  any  outward  part  of  the  body ;    from  them."— Burke:  Late  state  of  the  A'atiuu. 

deer-mouse,  s.  it  is  disfigured  by  the  loss  of  a  limb ;  it  is  deformed       *de  fal  -cate,  a.    [Low  Lat.  defalcat us,  pa.  par. 

ZoOL:  A  small  Rodent  (Hesperomus  leucoput)  be-  if  made  contrary  to  the  perfect  form  of  a  human  of  defalm=to  deduct,  to  take  away.]  [DEFALCATE, 
longing  to  the  family  Murida),  which  is  found  in  being.  Inanimate  objects  are  mostly  defaced  or  t, _,  Deprivcd  ioppcd,  diminished, 
abundance  in  this  country.  Its  fur  shows  various  ^.^i.red.but.jei^m^deformedj  animat^objects 
brownish  or  gray- 
ish tints  above, 
while  the  lower 
surface  and  feet, 
up  to  the  wrists 
and  ankles,  are 
snow-white.  The 
tail,  which  varies 
considerably  in 
length,  is  general- 
ly white  beneath. 
The  length  of  the 
head  and  body  is 
about  three  inches. 
Its  habits  are  noc- 
turnal, and  it  feeds 
on  corn,  of  which, 
with  acorns  and 
nuts,  it  lays  up 


tnangUTCU.    IMII     M'iUOlIl    llrj  Ul  IIIKU, ,    ttlllulrttw    VJWJC^LO  iA.  .  .  ,    f   t       ,  t    .1  „•.. 

Elr^s^!^ 

deformed  by  tho  hand  of  nature."    (Crabb:   Eng. 


deformed  by 
8ynon.) 

de-fa?  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFACE.] 

defaced  coin,  .s.  A  coin  which  has  been  defaced 
by  stamping  or  otherwise ;  such  a  coin  is  not  a  legal 
tender,  and  any  person  who  with  fraudful  intent 
defaces  any  coin  current  in  the  United  States,  or 
who  knowingly  utters  any  such  defaced  coin  is  lia- 
ble to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

de-fa?e -ment,  s.    [Eng.de/ace;  -ment.] 

1.  Tho  act  of  defacing,  disfiguring,  or  spoiling  the 


[DEFALCATE,  r. ] 
[DEFAL- 


Deer-mousc. 


a  volator. 


stores  for  winter  use.    The  deer-mouse  constructs  a 

small  nest  for  itself  of  fine  moss  and  strips  of  bark,        --  --  »     --•         - 

o™  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  deserted  nest  of  a    that  which  defaces,  disfigures,  or  spoils;  a  destroyer, 

squirrel  or  small  bird. 

deer-neck,  s.  A  term  applied  to  a  thin,  ill- 
formed  neck  in  a  horse. 

deer-skin,  *dere-skynne.  s.  The  skin  or  leather 
made  from  the  skin  of  a  deer, 

"  Magic  mittens  made  of  deer-skin." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  iv. 

deer-stalker,  s. 

1.  One  who  kills  deer  by  stalking. 

2.  A  kind  of  low  felt  hat. 

deer-stalking,  s.  The  killing  of  deer  by  stalk- 
ing. 

deer-stealing,  s. 

Eng.  Game  Lam:  The  offense  of  stealing  deer.  It 
is  a  heavUy.punishablo  one. 

deer's-foot,  s.    The  foot  of  a  deer. 

H  Deer  's-foot  grass : 

Bot.:  Ayrostis sttacea. 


*de-fal  -cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
*de-fal -cat-Ing,   pr.   par., 

CATE,  t).] 

A.  Aspr  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

'  *1.  Cutting  off,  deducting. 
2.  Deficient  in  money  intrusted;  making  default. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  a  defaulter  ; 
defalcation. 

de-fal -ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  tUffulca 

*1.  Originally  a  cutting  down,  as  with  a  scythe ;  a 
lopping  off. 

some  additions,  defalcations,  and  other  altora- 


2.  That  which  defaces  or  disfigures ;  a  disfigure- 
ment. 

".    .    .    the  image  of  God  is  purity,  and  the  defacement 

tions  more  orTess."— Sanderson: ' Sermuiu  (1671.1,  Preface, 
de-fa?  -er,  s.    [Eng.  de/oc(e) ;  -er.]     One  who  or    (Trench.  glossary,  p.  49.) 

*2.  An  abatement,  a  deduction,  a  diminution. 

"  With  the  defalcation  of  the  annual  butt  of  sack." — 
Mason:  Ode  to  Sir  F.  Korton  (Note). 

•3.  A  curtailment. 

"The  tea-table  is  set  forthwith  its  customary  bill  of 
fare,  and  without  any  defalcation." — Addison:  .Spectator, 

*4.  That  which  is  abated  or  deducted. 

5.  A  fraudulent  making  default  in  regard  to  money 


'  Deface rs  of  a  public  peace,    .    .    ," 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  T.  3. 

de-fa? -Ing,  *de-fac-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t. 
[DEFACE.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  defacement. 


'  The  which  defacynge  &  blottyng  of  the  beutye  of  that    intrusted;    the    abstraction   or    embezzlement   of 
countrey,    .    .    ."—Hall:  Henry  VII.  (an.  7). 

sum  embezzled. 


'de-fa?  -Ing-lf,  adv.     [English  defacing;   -ly.J 
Inadefaling  or  disfiguring  manner ;  so  as  to  deface 

[Lat.=m  fact.]     In  fact,  in 


money  by  an  agent  or  servant. 
6.  The  amount  in  which  default  is  made;  a  den* 


deer-Ine-I-a  «.  [Named  after  Charles Deering,    Eng./ade  (q.  v.).]    To  fade  away. 

nWjn^Hoh  tiotjTniat  1  "Now  es  my  face  defadede." 

8  £o"fA  genut  of  Amaranthace.e,    Tho  bitter  and  *>•*«  ^thure,  3,304. 


. . 

acrid  leaves  of  Deeringia  celosioides  are  used  in 
Java  in  cases  of  measles. 

de-e'-sls,  s.    [Gr.  dVesis=a  supplication.] 

Bhet.:  An  invocation,  a  supplication. 

deev,  dive,  s.   [Zend.] 

Persian  Mythol. : 

\.  Formerly:  One  of  the  inferior  spirits  of  the 
lower  regions.  [BEAHMANISM.] 

2.  Now :  A  kind  of  malignant  spirit. 

de-fa$e',  *de-faas,  *dlf-face,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
desfacer,  from  O.  Fr.  des=Lat.  di's=apart,  away, 
andLat./acie«=a  face.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive^ 

I.  Literally: 


'  "  .    .    .    the  prosecutors  could  only  find  alleged  d-fal- 
cations  to  the  amount  of  £30."— London   Daily  Telegrafh. 

de  fac  -t6,  phrase.     [Lat.=m  fact.]     In  fact,  in  j-tnin,,,,-\ 

reality ;  as,  A  king  de  facto  is  one  actually  in  pos-       *de-falk  ,  r.  t.    [Fr.  dffalquer.} 
session  of  the  throne,  a  king  dejure  is  one  having       1.  To  cut  cff,  to  lop  away,  to  defalcate, 
the  right  to  the  throne,  but  not  in  possession.  .<  j^,^^  a  decre,  law,  or  statute.    Keflgere  decreta  mm 

*de-fade,  *dif-fade,  v.  i.    [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and    leges,"  d-c.—Huioet. 

2.  To  abrogate,  to  abolish. 

"  Vtbhat  he  defalks  from  some  insipid  sin,  is  but  to  make 
some  other  more  gustful." — More:  Decay  of  Piety. 
*def-a  mate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  diffnmatum,  sup.    of 


def-8e-ca  -tlon,  s.    [DEFECATION.] 
»de-faik,  v.  t.    [Fr.  dtfalquer.] 
1.  To  relax,  to  remit. 


,      .     . 

diffamo= to  spread  a  report.]  To  defame,  to  slander. 
def-a-ma  -tion,    *dlf-fa-ma-?loun,  s.    [Latin 


Thirnouellis  maid  Cesius  to  defaik  sum  part  of  his    diffamatio,  t rom  diffamo=to  spread  a  report.]  [DE- 


curage." — Bellenden:  Cron.,  fol.  39,  a. 
2.  To  make  default  in  respect  to  money, 
•de-fail',   *dg-faill  ,  v.  i.     [Fr.   defaUltr.]    To 
fail ;  to  wax  feeble. 

"Feill  Scottis  horss  was  drewyn  into  trawaill, 
Forrown  that  day,  so  irkyt  can  defaill." 

Wallace,  I.  704. 

*de-fall  -an?e,  «.  [Fr.]  A  failure,  a  miscar- 
riage. 

"  .  .  .  it  must  suppose  a  defailance,  or  an  infirmity, 
as  physic  supposes  sickness  and  mortality." — Bishop  Tay- 


FAME.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  defaming  or  slandering;  tho  false- 
and  malicious  uttering  of  slanderous  words  with  a 
view  to  damage  the  character,  reputation,  or  busi- 
ness of  another;  slander,  calumny,  libel. 

*2.  A  disgrace,  a  scandal. 

"  Sometyme  it  were  a  greet  diffamacioun  for  a  man  to1 
vse  more  rynges  than  oon." — Trevisa,  ii.  313. 


II.  Law:  Defamation  of  character  is  actionable 

«*  vt*3a~v~rv~* — ,„„**„* „.      r  —     either  by  indictment  or  by  action.    But  to  support- 

1.  To  disfigure ;  to  spoil  tho  appearance  or  beauty    ior:  on  Repentance.                                                                an  action  jt  is  necessary  that  the  plaintiff  should 
of;  to  mar.                                           __^    it F                  'de-failed,  *dS-fay  led,  a.    [French  dffaillir.\    aT(.r  some  particular  damage  to  have  happened  to- 
Failed,  feeble,  broken  down.                                             him.    (Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v.} 
"Heisalrecreydand<Jc/a|/(ed."—  Ayenbilc,  p.  83.  [SLANDER,  LlBEL.]  


" .     .    .    weeds  defaced 
The  hardened  soil,  and  knots  of  withered  ^rasa." 

Wordsworth;  EjommtOi^  bk.  i. 


ate     at     Kre,     ftmidst, 
or.  '  wore,     wplf,     work, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go, 
wh6,     son;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rCle,    full;     try.     Syrian.     ».    03  =  e;     ey  =  a,,     qu 


pot, 
kw. 


defamator 
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defeature 


*def  -a-ma-t5r,  s.  [Eug.  defamat(e);  -or.]  A 
defamer,  a  slanderer. 

*' .  .  .  to  ferret  our  dcfamators." — Goit.  Instructed, 
p.  66. 

de-fam -a~tor-y, 
a  Lat.  diffamatoi  ' 
involving  defarn 
nious. 

"James,  n  short  time  before  his  accession,  had  insti- 
tuted a  civil  suit  agtiinst  Oates  for  defamatory  words." — 
Macatilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

de-fame  ,  *dif-fame,*  dyf-fazne.v.  t.&i.  [O.  Fr. 
diff<i)n<'i\  defamer;  Port,  diffamar;  Sp.  difamar ; 
Ital.  diffamare,  from  Lat.  diffamo—to  spread  a  re- 
port: dif=dis= apart,  about,  and/awa— a  report. J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  or  publish  falsely  and   maliciously    FAULT,  s.] 
slanderous  words  with  a  view  to  damage  the  char-       ^  Intransitive  • 
acter,    reputation,    or    business    of    another:   to 

slander,  to  libel.  *•  Ordinary  Language : 

2.  To   speak    evil   of,    to    asperse ;   to   bring   or 
endeavor  to  bring  into  disgrace  or  ill  repute. 

*3.  To  cry  down,  to  condemn,  to  blamo. 

"  Thus  will  the  common  voice  our  deed.de/ame." 

Pope;  Hunter's  Odyssey,  xxi.  355. 

*4.  To  disgrace,  to  bring  a  scandal  or  disgrace  on. 
"  Lest,  they  by  sight  of  swords  to  fury  fir'd, 
Dishonest  wounds  or  violence  of  soul 
Defame  the  bridal  feast  and  friendly  bowl." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xis.  14-16. 

*5.  To  charge,  to  accuse,  to  indict. 

"Rebecca  is  defamed  of  sorcery." — Scott:  Ivanhoe,  ch. 


II.  Law:  A  failure  to  appear  in  any  court  on  the 
day  assigned ;  especially  applied  to  a  defendant 


II.  Law: 

A  condition  relating 


aay  assigneu  lt  A  condition  relating  to  a  deed,  which,  bei 

I     when  he  fails  or  neglects  to  plead  or  put  m  his    performed,  the  deed  is  defeated  or  rendered  void  ; 
ans.wer  ni  the  time   limited.     In  such  cases  the    a  collateral  deed  made  at  the  same  time  with 


to  a  deed,  which,  being 
'      or- 
th  a 


thing  wanting  or  absent. 

'*  Still  make  our  former  loves  my  pleasing  theme, 
And,  in  default  uf  passion,  give  you  fame." 

Bouse:  To  his  Wife. 

(2)  To  make  default  : 

(a)  To  fail  to  appear  in  a  court  or  to  observe  any 
engagement,  obligation,  contract,  or  claim. 
(6)  To  bo  a  defaulter  in  monetary  matters. 


-_  recogn  ,          .      _ 

ment  recovered,  is  a  condition  which,  when  per- 
formed, defeats  or  undoes  it,  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  defeasance  of  anestate.  (Blackstone:  Comment. ^ 
ii.  17.) 

2.  The   writing   in   which    a    defeasance  is  con- 
tained. 


de-fea§  -an$ed,  *de-feaz  -an§ed,  a.    [Eng.  de> 

*d'e-f&ulf    *de-falt    de-fauten    v.i.&t.     [DE-  feasanc(e) ;  -ed.']    Subject  to  defeasance. 

*de-fea§ -ant,  *de-fe§'-ant,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  de- 
feasance. 

"  Defesants,  warrants,  or  thy  mittimusses."— Barryt 
Merry  Tricks,  iii.  1. 

*de-fea§ '-I-ble,  *de-fes-i-ble,  adj.  [O.  Fr.  de- 
feasible; Fr.  dffaire—to  make  void.]  That  may  be 
annulled  or  abrogated.  {Now  only  used  in  the- 
negative  comparative  indefeasible(  q.  v.)- 

"He  came  to  the  crown  by  a  defeasible  titla,  so  was  never- 
well  settled."— Davie.8. 

*de-fea§  -I-ble-ness,  *de-fes-i-ble-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
defeasible;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being, 
defeasible. 


1.  To  fail,  to  be  wanting. 

•  "  .    .    .    ne  defautidc  siche  a  maner  meet." — Wycltffe: 
Numbers  xi.  33. 


2.  To  fail  or  omit  to  do  any  act. 

3.  To  fail  in  duty ;  to  offend. 

"  And  pardon  craved  for  his  so  rash  default, 
That  he  gainst  courtesie  so  fowly  did  default." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  VI.  iii.  21. 

4.  To  fail,  to  give  away,  to  break  down. 

"  The  men  that  ben  wery  and  han  defautid." — Wycliffe: 
Judges  viii.  15. 

5.  To  give  way,  to  become  dilapidated. 

"The  old  defaulted  building  being  rid  out  of  the  way." 
—Knight;  Trial  of  Truth  (1580),  fol.  03. 

II.  Laiv:  To  make  default  in  appearing  in  any 
court,  or  in  putting  in  an  answer  or  plea  in  the  time 
limited. 

B.  Transitive: 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 


B.  Intrans. :    To   utter    or   publish   defamatory 
words ;  to  slander,  to  libel. 

'*  They  held  no  torture  then  so  great  as  shame, 
And  that  to  slay  was  less  than  to  defame." 

Butler.-  On  the  Weakness  and  Misery  of  Man. 

*de-fame  ,  *dif-fame,  s.    [O.  Fr.  diffame.]     Dis- 
grace, infamy. 

"  Decrees  which  mighte  tome  into  diffame." 

Guwer.iii.154. 

de-fam  ed,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [DEFAME,  v.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  tha  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Slandered,  calumniated. 

2.  Her.:  An  epithet  applied  to  an  animal  which    sary,  defaulting  unnecessary  and  partial  discourses." — 
has  lost  its  tail.  Hales:  Remains;  Ser.  Rom.  xiv.  1. 


de-feat',  s.    [DEFEAT,  v.    In  Fr.  d£faite.] 

1.  The  overthrow  or  discomfiture  of  au  army. 

"  Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event 
That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  heaven."      Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  134-36, 

2.  The  state  of  being  overthrown  or  discomfited;- 
as,  He  suffered  a  defeat. 

3.  A  frustrating,  disappointing,  or  nullifying. 
"...  thede/eafof  Julian's  impious  purpose  to  rebuild. 

the  temple  of   Jerusalem    .     .     ." — Warburton:  Divins 
1.  To  fail  in  the  performance  of;  to  omit,  to  neg-    Legation,  bk.  ii.  (notes). 

*4.  An  act  of  violence ;  destruction,  undoing,  ruin.. 
"And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity." 

Shakesp.;  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1, 

de-feat',  v.  t.     [O.  Fr.  defait.  desfait,  pa.  par.  of" 

selecting  out  of  the  best  writers  what  is  neces.    defaire,  desfaire^to  undo  :  de  (des)  ==Lat.  di's=awayt. 

apart,  and  faire  (Lat.  far.ere}  —  to  do,  to  make.] 
1.  To  overthrow,  to  discomfit,  to  vanquish ;  as  o 


"  .     .     .     what  they   have  defaulted  toward  him  as  no 
king." — Milton:  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 

2.  To  keep  back  a  part  of,  to  excise,  to  lop  off. 


de-fam  ~er,  s.    [Eng.  defam(e);  -er.'}     One  who       II.  Law :  To  enter  any  person  as  a  defaulter  who    army  defeats  another. 
3fames  another ;  a  slanderer,  a  hbeler,  a  calumni-    fa"?  to  appear  in  a  court  on  the  day  assigned,  and       „  Th     <nvaded  Ireland   and  w 
tor.  to  give  judgment  by  default  against  him.  Monntjoy^-Balm 


de: 

ato: 

"  It  may  be  a  useful  trial  for  the  patience  of  the   de-        *de-fault  -ed,  *de-falt-6d,  pa.  par.  or  a,     [DE- 
famed,  yet  the  defamer  han  not  the  less  crime." — (Jovern*    FAULT   v  J 

de-fault  -er,  i.    [.Eng.  default;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  fails  in  any  duty. 


anquish ;  as  ona 
ere  defeated  by  the  Lord. 


*2.  To  undo  or  destroy. 


de-fam'-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEFAME,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -Is  pr.  par.  t£  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:   The   act   of   uttering   defamatory    itance,    .    ."  ."—Jlist.  of  Duelling.    (IntrodJ 
words ;  defamation.  2.  Spec. :  One  who  fails  to  account  for  moneys  in- 

'  I  heard  the  defaming  of  many."— Jer.  K.  10.  trusted  to  him,  or  passing  through  his  hands. 

tde-fam'-Ing-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  defaminy ;  -ly]    In       II.  Technically : 
.  a  defamatory  or  slanderous  manner. 

*de  -fg,in-0us,  a.   [From  defame,  v.,  on  the  a.. 

ogy  of  infamous  (q.  v.J  .J     Defamatory,  slandero 


"  My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent." 

Sliatccsp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 


3.  To  frustrate,  disappoint,  nullify,  or  thwart. 

(l™,..  "...    his  designs  were  defeated,  his  desires  thwarted^ 

;That  very  law  annulled  the  defaulters  right  of  mher-    his  offers  refused,    .    .    ."-Barrow:  Sermons,  i.  1. 

4.  To  render  null  and  void. 

"A  defeazance  on  a  bond,  or  recognizance,  or  judgment 
recovered,  is  a  condition  which,  when  performed,  defeats- 
or  undoes  it." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  18. 


1.  Law:  One  who  makes  default  by  not  appear- 
anal-    ing  in  court,  or  by  omitting  or  neglecting  to  put  in 
rous.    a  plea  or  answer  within  the  time  specified, 
there  was  a  knighte  that  spake  dtfamoits  words        2.  Stock  Exchange  or  Betting  Ring :    One  who  is 


unable  to  meet  his  engagements. 


5.  To  resist  successfully ;  to  baffle,  to  foil. 
*6.  To  spoil,  to  undo,  to  disfigure. 
"...    defeat  thy  favour  with  an  usurped  beard 
—Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 


=  apart,  away,  and/aufe=a  fault.]    [FAULT.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  Want,  need. 
"  The  lady  had  defaute  bothe  of  mete  and  drynk." 

Lanytuft,  p.  122. 
*2.  A  failing,  fail. 

"  Thou  iiu  In.  withoute  defaulte  to  paradys  evene  gon." 
Legends  of  Huly  Rood,  p.  23. 

3.  An  omission  or  failure  to  do  any  act ;  neglect. 
"  Sedition  tumbled  into  England  more  by  the  default 
Of  governors  than  the  people's." — Haywood. 
*4.  A  fault,  a  failing. 

"God  amend  defaulte" — Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,392. 
5.  A  defalcation  in  accounts. 


(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  defeat  and  to 
beat,  see  BEAT  ;  for  that  between  to  defeat  and  to 


weryuesse  in  helle."— Fisher:  Seven  fsalmes,  crliii.  2.  *d8-fS,ult'-lSsB     *de-faut-les     a       [Mid    Enff     Design  or  accident  may  tend  to  defeat,  design  only. 

de-fault',    *de-falt,   *de-faulte,    *de-faute,    s.    defaute  =  Eng.  default,  and  suff.'-Zei.l    Free  from    *°, /<#'  accident  only  to  frustrate  or  disappoint* 
.Q.J^.jietfaitte,defautej  ?r.  dtfaut ;  def^=  Lai.  dis    fault,  failing,  or  imperfection;  perfect. 

"  Allefayrnes  of  this  ]yfe  here    .    .    . 
That  any  man  myght  ordayiie  defautles." 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  8,697. 

*de-fault  -f.  *de-faut-y,  *de-fawt-yt  a.    [Eug. 
default;  -T/.]    Defective. 

"  Defawty.     Defectiv us. "—Prompt.  Parv. 

de-fea§'-an9e,  *de-feaz  -an^e,  *de-fea§ 

[Fr,  defaisance.]    [DEFAISANCE.] 


(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  d'iffei 
beat,  see  BEAT;  fo 
baffle,  see  BAFFLE. 


1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  defeat,  conquest,  or  overthrow. 

"  After  his  foe's  defeasaunce,    .    .    ." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  jttl.  12. 

2.  The  act  of  annulling  or  abrogating  any  con- 
tract or  stipulation. 


de-feat'-ed,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [DEFEAT,  v.~] 
de-feat'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [DEFEAT,  r.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:    (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  overthrowing,  overcom- 
ing, or  frustrating ;  a  defeat. 

*de-feat-ure   (1),  *dif-feat-ure,    s.     [English 
defeat;  -ure.]    A  defeat,  an  overthrow. 

"  The  inequality  of  our  power  will  yield  me 
Nothing  but  loss  in  their  defeature." 

Beaum.  &  Ftet.:  Thierry  and  Theod.t  L  2. 


bfiil,    bfiy;     pout,    jowl;     cat, 
•clan,      -tian  =  srian.     -tioiu 


(ell,     chorus, 

-sion  =  shun; 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    pn  =  f. 
-tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      d$U 


defeature 
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defencible 


*de-fea -tUre  (2),s.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  feature  (q.  v.).J  A  change  of  features;  a  dis- 
figurement ;  deformity. 

"  What  ruins  are  in  me,  that  can  be  found 
By  him  not  ruined?    Then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

«de-fea  -tUre,  v.  t.  [DEFEATURE  (2),  «.]  To 
change  the  features,  to  disfigure,  to  disguise. 

"  Features  when  defeatured  in  the  way  I  have  described." 
— De  Quinceu. 

def -e-cate,  *def  -se-cate,  v.  t.    [DEFECATE,  a.] 
1.  Lit. :   To  purify  liquors  from  dregs,  lees,   or 

other  foulness ;  to  purify,  to  clarify,  to  clear. 

"  I  practised  a  way  to  defecate  the  dark  and  muddy  oil 

•of  amber." — Boyle. 

^2.  Fig.:  To  purify  or  clear  from  any  extraneous 
mixture. 

"We  defecate  the  notion  from  materiality,  and  abstract 
•quantity,  place,  and  all  kind  of  corporeity  from  it." — 
Olanvill. 

•def  e-cate,  *dSf  -ae-cate,  a.  [Lat.  defcecatus, 
pa.  par.  of  def<zco=to  purify  from  dregs,  &c. :  de= 
«way,  from,  and  f<KX  (genit. /teci's)  =  dregs,  lees.] 

1.  Lit. :    Purified,  clarified,  or  cleared  of  dregs, 
lees,  or  othel  foulness. 

"Thialiquorwas  very  defecate,  and  of  a  pleasing  golden 
-color." — Boyle. 

2.  Fig. :    Purified  or   cleared  of  any  extraneous 
mixture. 

".  .  .  no  absurdities  to  our  more  defalcate  faculties." 
— Olanville:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xi. 

def-e-cat-ed,   def -se-cat-ed,    pa.  par.   or  a. 

tDEFiCATE,  V.] 

def -e-cat-Ing,  def -83 -cat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s. 
^DEFECATE,  r.J 

A.  &  B.  A»  pr.  par.  eft  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Defecation. 

def-e-ca  -tion,  def-as-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  defce- 
<a(io,  from  defcecatus.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  purifying  from  dregs,  lees, 
•Ac. ;  clarification,  purification. 

2.  The  act  of  discharging  faeces ;   evacuation  of 
the  bowels. 

''The  spleen  and  liver  are  obstructed  in  their  offices  of 
defecation,  whence  vicious  and  dreggish  blood." — Harvey. 

*II.  Fig. :  The  act  of  clearing  or  freeing  from  any 
•extraneous  mixture. 

"His  abstinence  from  meat  might  be  a  defecation  of  his 
faculties." — Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  i.  9. 

tdef-e-ca  -tion-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  defecation;  -1st.] 
On  who  practices  or  is  in  favor  of  defecation. 

def  -e-ca-tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

Sugar-manufac. :  An  apparatus  for  the  removal 
from  a  saccharine  liquid  of  the  immature  and  fecu- 
lent matters  which  would  impair  the  concentrated 
result. 

de-feet  ,  e.  &  a.  [Lat.  defectus=a  want,  from 
defectu3,j>a.  par.  of  deficio=to  be  wanting,  to  fail.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  want,  absence  of  something  necessary ;  in- 
sufficiency, failure. 

"...  neither  of  them  was  fully  aware  of  the  defects 
•of  the  other's  army." — Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Any  natural  physical  want  or    imperfection, 
blemish,  or  failure. 

•'Men,  through  some  defect  in  the  organs,  want  words, 
7et  fail  not  to  express  their  universal  ideas  by  signs." — 
Locke. 

3.  A  moral  want  or  imperfection  ;  a  failing. 

"  Sometimes  occasion  brings  to  light 
Our  friend's  defect  long  hid  from  sight." 

Coicper:  Friendship. 

4.  A  fault,  a  mistake,  an  error. 

"  We  had  rather  follow  the  perfections  of  them  whom 
we  like  not,  than  in  defects  resemble  them  whom  we  love." 
— Hooker. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  defect  and  imper- 
fection, see  IMPERFECTION  ;  for  that  between  defect 
and  blemish,  see  BLEMISH. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Deficient,  defective,  imperfect. 
"  Where  though  their  service  was  defect  and  lame 
Th'  Almighty's  mercy  did  accept  the  same." 

Taylor:   Works  (1630). 

*di-fect ,  v.  i.  &  t.   [DEFECT,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  be  deficient  or  defective ;  to  fail, 
to  fall  short. 

"  .  .  .  the  inquires  of  most  defected  by  the  way,  and 
tired  within  the  sober  circumference  of  knowledge." — 
-Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

B.  Trans, :  To  damage,  to  injure. 

"  Who  is't  will  say  so,  men  may  much  suspect, 
But  yet,  my  lord,  none  can  my  life  defect." 

Troubles  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1639). 


*de-fect-l-bll  -I-ty,   «.    [Eng.   defective: 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  defectible ;  deficiency, 
imperfection. 

"...  the  defectibility  of  that  particular  tradition." 
— Lord  Digby:  To  Sir  Ken.  Digby. 

*de-fect  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  defect;  -able.]  Imper- 
fect, defective,  deficient. 

"The  extraordinary  persons,  thus  highly  favored  were 
for  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  a  defectible  condition." — 
Hale:  Prim.  Origin  of  Mankind. 

de  fee  -tion,  s.    [Fr.  defection;  Lat.  defectio.] 

1.  A  want,  a  deficiency. 

2.  A  failure  in  duty ;  an  apostasy,  a  falling  away. 

"  That  since  the  Sowers  of  Eden  felt  the  blast, 
That  after  man's  defection  laid  all  waste." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  751,  752. 

3.  A  falling  away  from  allegiance;  desertion  of 
one's  lord ;  revolt. 

".  .  .  by  the  voluntary  defection  of  him  who  ought  to 
have  been  our  protector." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  defection  and 
revolt:  "Defection  is  a  general,  revolt  a  specific 
term ;  that  is,  it  denotes  a  species  of  defection.  De- 
fectionis  applicable  to  any  person  or  thing  to  which 
we  are  bound  by  any  obligation ;  revolt  is  appli- 
cable only  to  the  government  to  which  one  is  bound. 
There  may  be  a  defection  from  religion,  or  any 
cause  that  is  held  sacred:  a  revolt  is  only  against  a 
monarch  or  the  supreme  authority.  Defection  does 
not  designate  the  mode  of  the  action ;  it  may  be 
quietly  made  or  otherwise:  a  revolt  is  an  act  of 
violence,  and  always  attended  with  violence.  The 
defection  may  be  the  act  of  one ;  a  revolt  is  properly 
the  act  of  many."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

*de-fec  -tlon-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  defection;  -wrf.]  One 
who  supports  or  is  in  favor  of  defection. 

»de-fec  -tious,  a.  [Eng.  defect;  -iou*.]  Full  of 
defects ;  defective,  imperfect. 

"  Perchance  in  some  one  defections  piece,  we  may  find 
a  blemish." — Sidney:  Apology  for  Poetry. 

de-fect'-Ive,  a.  [Fr.  defectif,  from  Lat.  defecti- 
vus;  Sp.  &  Port,  defective;  Ital.  difettivo.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit . :  Wanting  in  the  proper  or  just  quantity  ; 
deficient;  imperfect. 

"  Nor  will  polished  amber  .  .  .  be  found  a  long  time 
defective  upon  the  exuctest  scales." — Browne.  Vulgar 
Errors. 

II.  Figuratively; 

1.  Wanting  or  imperfect  in  any  physical  quality. 

"  Sheds  every  hour  a  clearer  light 
In  aid  of  our  defective  sight." 

Cowper:  Epistle  to  Lady  Austen. 

2.  Imperfect,  not  complete,  faulty. 

"  The  only  remaining  account  of  the  debate  is  defective 
and  confused." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XV. 

3.  Wanting  or  imperfect  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally. 

"  If  it  renders  us  perfect  in  one  accomplishment,  it  gen- 
erally leaves  us  defective  in  another." — Aadison. 

4.  Failing  in  duty,  faulty,  blamable. 

"  Our  tragedy  writers  have  been  notoriously  defective 
in  giving  proper  sentiments  to  the  persons  they  intro- 
duce."— Add  son. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:   Wanting  one  or  more  of   the   usual 
forms  of  declension  or  conjugation,  as  a  defective 
noun  or  verb. 

2.  Music:  [DIMINISHED,  IMPERFECT.] 

If  Cra.bb  thus  discriminates  between  defective  and 
deficient:  "  Defective  expresses  the  quality  or  prop- 
erty of  having  a  defect.  [BLEMISH.]  Deficient  is 
employed  with  regard  to  the  thing  itselt  that  is 
wanting.  A  book  may  be  defective  in  consequence 
of  some  leaves  being  deficient.  A  deficiency  is  there- 
fore often  what  constitutes  a  defect.  Many  things, 
however,  may  be  defective  without  haying  any 
deficiency,  and  vice  versa.  Whatever  is  misshapen, 
and  fails  either  in  beauty  or  utility,  is  defective; 
that  which  is  wanted  to  make  a  thing  complete  is 
deficient.  It  is  a  defect  in  the  eye  when  it  is  so  con- 
structed that  things  are  not  seen  at  their  proper 
distances;  there  is  a  deficiency  in  a  tradesman's 
accounts  when  one  side  is  made  to  fall  short  of  the 
other.  Things  only  are  said  to  bo  defective;  but 
persons  may  bo  termed  deficient  either  in  attention, 
in  good  breeding,  in  civility,  or  whatever  else  the 
occasion  may  require."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

If  Defective  hyperbola  : 

Math. :  A  curve  having  two  infinite  branches  and 
but  one  rectilinear  asymptote. 

de-fect  -Ive-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  defective;  -ly.]  In 
a  defective  manner ;  imperfectly. 

"The  poets  used  to  express  it  sometimes  defectively,  and 
sometimes  more  fully." — Abp.  Usher.  Answer  to  the  Jesuit 
Halone,  p.  299. 


tde-fect -Ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  defective;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  stato  of  bemg  defective;  imperfec- 
tion, deficiency,  fuultiness. 

"...  the  defectireness  of  some  other  particular, 
.  .  ." — Aadison. 

•de-fect-u-os -1-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  defectuosM;  Sp.de- 
fectuosidad;  Ital.  difettosita  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
defectuositas.]  The  same  as  DEFECTIVEXESS  (q.v.). 

"  Those  acts,  wherein  man  conceives  some  perfection, 
are  in  the  sight  of  God  defectuosities."—  H".  Mouiitaaui 
I>:-i t  Essays,  ii.  135. 

*de-fect'-U-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  defectuoms:  Fr.  defect- 
ueux;  Sp.  &  Port,  defectuoso;  Ital.  difettoso.]  De- 
fective, deficient,  imperfect,  faulty. 

"Nothing  in  nature  or  in  prouidence,  that  is  scant  or 
rtrfrctuuus,  can  be  stable  or  lasting." — Barrow:  Serm., 
ii.  15. 

*def-e-da  -tion,  *def-as-da  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  dffe- 
dation,  from  Lat.  de  (intens.),/eedo=to  befoul.  J  A 
making  foul  or  dirty ;  a  staining  or  defiling. 

".    .    .    successive  crops 
Of  deflations  oft  will  spot  the  skin." 

tirainyr:  Mi:/-n-  Cni^,  iv. 

de-fence  ,  de-fense  ,  *de  fens,  *dif-fence,  »dlf- 
fense,  s.  [Fr.  defense;  Sp.  &  Port,  defensa;  Ital. 
difesa,  from  Lat.  defensa— a  defending,  from  de- 
fetisus,  pa.  par.  of  defendo=to  defend.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  defending,  protecting,  or  guarding 

2.  That  which  defends,  protects,  or  guards ;  a  pro- 
tection ;  anything  which  affords,  or  is  intended  to 
afford,  security  or  protection. 

"  That  England,  being  empty  of  defense, 
Hath  shook  and  trembled  at  the  ill  neighborhood. 
Shakesp.,  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

3.  The  science  of  defending  or  guarding  against 
enemies ;  military  skill. 

"  He  is,  said  he,  a  man  of  great  defenc', 
Expert  in  battell,  and  in  deedes  of  armes." 

Spenser:  f.  «.,  V.  ii.  5. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  vindication,  apology,  or  justification,  whether 
in  words  or  writing. 

"Alexander  beckoned  with   his  hand,  and  would  iiave 
made  his  defense  unto  the  people." — Acts  xix.  33. 
*2.    A  prohibition. 

"  My  wol  not  certein  broken  youre  diffence." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  iii.  1,250. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Fort.:  That  part  which  flanks  another  work. 

(1)  The  vindication  made  by  or  for  a  defendant  in 
any  case. 

"Defense,  in  its  true  legal  sense,  signifies  not  a  justifica- 
tion, protection,  or  guard  which  is  now  its  popular  signi- 
fication; but  merely  an  opposing  or  denial  (from  the 
French  verb  defender)  of  the  truth  or  validity  of  the  com- 
plaint."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xx. 

(2)  The  side  or  part  of  the  defendant. 

"The  examination  and  cross^xamination  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defense" — London  Daily  Telegraph. 
If  Lineofdefense: 
Fort. :  A  continuous  line  or  succession  of  fortified 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  defense  and 
protection:  "Defense  requires  some  active  exertion 
either  of  the  body  or  mind ;  protection  may  consist 
only  of  the  extension  of  power  in  behalf  of  any  par- 
ticular. A  defense  is  successful  or  unsuccessful ;  a 
protection  weak  or  strong.  A  soldier  defends  his 
country;  a  counsellor  defends  his  client;  a  prmce 
protects  his  subjects."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

'defence-month,  s.  The  same  as  FENCE-MONTE 
(q.  v.). 

"The  Fence-Month  by  the  Ancient  Foresters  was  called 
the  Defence-month,  and  is  the  Fawning-time;  during 
which  Watch  and  Ward  is  kept."— H'.  Kelson:  Lawt  Con:. 
Game,  p.  77. 

*de-fen?e'  'de-fensyn,  v.  t.    [DEFENSE,  «.] 

1.  To  defend   or  protect  with  fortifications;  to 
fortify. 

"  The  city  itself  he  strongly  fortifies, 
Three  sides  by  six  it  well  defenced  has." 

Fairfax. 

"  Defensyn.    Defenso,  munio." — Prompt.  Pan: 

2.  To  defend,  to  maintain. 

"This  Gospell  .  .  .  she  hath  maintained  in  her 
owne  countries  without  change,  and  defenced  against  all 
kingdomes  that  sought  change.  ''—Lylv:  Euphues  and  His 
England. 

*de-fen9'-i-ble,  a.  [DEFENSIBLE.]  Capable  of 
defense. 

"...  making  the  place  which  nature  had  already 
fortified  much  more  by  art  defencible." — Speed:  Ilenrit 
II. ,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi.,  §  56. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      -•«.    wSt,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p6t, 
«r,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     sftn;     mate,     cnb,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ce,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


defencion 

*de-fen  -91011,  s.    [Lat.  defensio.']    A  defense. 
"...    no  defencion  could  take  place,    .    .    ." — Fox: 
Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  169. 

de-fend ,  *defende,  *defenden,  *diffende, 
t'-  t.&t*  [Lat.  defendo=to  strike  down,  toward  off; 
from  fendo=to  strike;  Fr.  dtfendre;  Sp.  &  Port. 
defender;  Ital.  difendere.] 

A.  Transit  iff  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language:  ^ 
*1.  To  ward  or  keep  off,  to  repel. 

"Great  Jove  deftmi  the  mischiefes  now  at  hand." 

Ferrex  t&  Porrex  (Dodsley,  i.  129). 

2.  To  protect,  to  guard ;  to  ward  or  repel  attacks 
from. 

"Deliver  me  from  mine  enemies,  O  my  God  !  defend  me 
from  them  that  rise  up  against  me." — /"s.  liv.  1. 

3.  To  support,  .to  maintain,  to  vindicate,  to  up- 
hold by  power  or  argument. 

"Here  let  them  end  it,  and  God  defend  the  right." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI,,  ii.  3. 

4.  To  hedge  about,  to  make  secure. 

"And  here  the  access  a  gloomy  grove  defends, 
And  here  th'  innavigable  lake  extends." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  ^Eueid,  vi.  340,  341. 

*5.  To  hedge  about  with  restrictions ;  to  forbid,  to 
prohibit. 

"  Shal  I  than  only  be  defended  to  use  my  right?" 

Chaucer:  Buethius,  p.  84. 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  maintain  one's  own  cause  against  a  charge 
or  demand. 

"For  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  defend- 
ant comes  and  defends  (or,  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  jus- 
tifies,) the  force  and  injury,  in  one  line,  and  pleads  that 
he  is  not  guilty  of  the  trespass  complained  of,  in  the  next." 
— Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii..  ch.  xx. 

2.  To  plead  a  cause  for  a  defendant. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

tl.  To  protect,  to  act  as  a  guard  or  protection ;  to 
make  defense. 

"Lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
Against  the  Scot."  Shakeap.:  Henry  r.,  i.  2. 

*2.  To  forbid. 

"God  defendhis  grace  should  say  us  nay!" 

Sliakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

*II.  Law :  To  appear  in  court  and  make  a  defense 
of  a  case. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  defend,  to 
protect,  and  to  vindicate:  "Defend  is  a  general 
term ;  it  defines  nothing  with  regard  to  the  degree 
and  manner  of  the  action ;  protect  is  a  particular 
and  positive  term,  expressing  an  action  of  some 
considerable  importance.  Persons  may  defend 
others  without  distinction  of  rank  or  station :  none 
but  superiors  protect  their  inferiors.  Defense  is  an 
occasional  action ;  protection  is  a  permanent  ac- 
tion. A  person  may  be  defended  in  any  particular 
case  of  actual  danger  or  difficulty;  he  is  protected 
from  what  may  happen  as  well  as  what  does  hap- 
pen. Defense  respects  the  evil  that  threatens ;  pro- 
tection involves  the  supply  of  necessities  and  the 
affording  comforts.  To  vindicate  is  a  species  of 
defense  only  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  word.  Acts 
of  importance  are  defended :  those  of  trifling  im- 
port are  commonly  vindicated.  .  .  .  Defense  is 
employed  in  matters  of  opinion  or  conduct,  vindi- 
cate only  in  matters  of  conduct."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.] 

tde-fend  -fc-ble,  *de-fend  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  de- 
fend; -able.'}  Capable  of  being  defended. 

"...  easily  defendible  by  the  power  of  man's  reason 
and  art,  .  .  ." — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

de-fend  -ftnt,  *de-fen  -dent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  de- 
fendant, pr.  par.  of  d£fendre=to  defend.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Defending ;  acting  on  the  defense. 

"Now  growling,  spluttering,  wauling,  such  a  clutter, 
"Tis  just  like  puss  defendant  in  a  gutter," 

Dryden:  Epilogue  to  The  King  and  Queen. 

2.  Defensive  ;  fit  for  defense. 

"With  men  of  courage  and  with  means  defendant," 
Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

II.  Law:  In  the  position  of  a  defendant. 
"...    then    commeth  an  officer  and    arresteth  the 
party  defendant." — Hackluyt:   Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  240. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  defends,  protects,  or  guards  another 
against  danger ;  a  defender,  a  protector. 

".  .  .  conveniently  light  the  defendants  on  thewall." 
— Wilkins:  Mathematical  Magic. 

2.  One  who  defends  a  cause. 

"  But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny, 
And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies." 

Shakesp. .-  Sonnets,  46. 


and  many  battles  were  fought.  The  Defenders  were 
Roman  Catholics;  their  opponents,  who  were  ulti- 
mately called  Peep-o'-day  Boys,  were  Presbyterians, 
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II.  Law:  A.  PCT90H  accused  or  summoned  into 
court,  who  defends,  denies,  or  opposes  the  demand 
or  charge,  and  asserts  his  own  right. 

TI  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  defendant 
and  defender:  "The  defendant  defends  himself; 
the  defender  defends  another.  We  are  defendants 
when  any  charge  is  brought  against,  us  which  \vo 
wish  to  refute ;  wo  are  defenders  when  we  under- 
take to  rebut  or  refute  the  charge  brought  against 
another."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-fend'-ed,  pa. par.  &  a.    [DEFEND.] 

*de-fend  -ee,  s.  [Eng.  defend;  -ee.}  One  who  is 
defended. 

de-fend  -er,  *de-fend  -5r,  s.    [Eng. defend ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  defends  or  protects  another. 

".  .  .  without  a  friend  and  defender."— Bunyan:  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  One  who  supports,  maintains,  or  upholds  a 
cause. 

"  Undoubtedly  there  is  no  way  so  effectufll  to  betray  the 
truth,  as  to  procure  it  a  weak  defender." — South. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  U.  S.  and  Enfl. :  An  advocate  who  pleads  the 
case  for  a  defendant. 

(2)  Scots  Law :  A  defendant. 

2.  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  faction  in  Ireland,  which  took 
its  origin  from  a  quarrel  between  residents,  of  Mar- 
ket Hill  on  July  4, 1784.    Their  friends  joined  them, 

"  raght.  The  Defenders  were 
opponents,  who  were  ulti- 

„ ,  _  __iy  Boys,  were  Presbyterians. 

or  at  least  Protestants.  [PEEPOFDAY.]  (Haydn.) 

IT  Defender  of  the  Faith  (Fidei  defensor) :  A  title 
generally  believed  to  have  been  bestowed  by  Pope 
Leo  X.  on  Henry  VIII.,  in  1521,  for  his  treatise  on  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  written  in  opposition  to  Luther. 
The  title  has  ever  since  been  retained  by  the  sov- 
ereigns of  England.  But  Chamberlayne  says  the 
title  belonged  to  the  kings  of  England  before  1521, 
and  in  proof  of  his  assertion  appeals  to  several  char- 
ters granted  to  the  University  of  Oxford ;  so  that 
Pope  Leo's  Bull  was  only  a  renovation  of  an  ancient 
right. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  defender, 
advocate,  and  pleader:  "  A  defender  exerts  himself 
in  favor  of  one  that  wants  support:  an  advocate, 
from  the  Latin  advoco,  to  call  or  speak  for,  signifies 
one  who  is  called  to  the  assistance  of  another ;  ho 
exerts  himself  in  favor  of  any  cause  that  offers:  a 
pleader,  from  plea  or  excuse,  signifies  him  who 
exerts  himself  in  favor  of  one  who  is  in  distress.  A 
defender  attempts  to  keep  off  the  threatened  injury 
by  rebutting  the  attack  of  another:  an  advocate 
states  that  which  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  person 
or  thing  advocated :  a  pleader  throws  in  pleas  and 
extenuations;  he  blends  entreaty  with  argument. 
Oppressed  or  accused  persons  and  disputed  opinions 
require  defenders :  that  which  falls  in  with  the 
humors  of  men  will  always  have  advocates ;  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  guilty  require  pleaders."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  8</non.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  defender  and  defen- 
dant, see  DEFENDANT. 

de-fend  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEFEND.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  protecting,  guarding,  or 
maintaining. 

*de-fSnd -ress,  *de-fend -resse,  s.  [Eng.  de- 
fender;-ess.]  A  female  defend*. 

"  .  .  .  Queene's  maiesties  vsuall  stile  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  defendresse  of  the  faith,  &c."—Stow: 
Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  1686). 

*de-fen-§r-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  de=of,  andfenero= 
to  lend  on  usury.] 

Law:  The  act  of  lending  money  on  usury.  (Whar- 
ton.) 

*de-fens  -a-tlve,  s.  &  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  defensativus ;  from  defenso=to  defend.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  defense,  a  protection,  a  guard. 

_  "A  very  unsafe  defensative  it  is  against  the  fury  of  the 
lion." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Sura. :  A  bandage,  plaster,  &c.,  used  to  protect 
a  wound  from  external  injury. 

B.  As  adj. :  Defensive. 

"No  war  can  be  called  just  that  bears  no  real  tincture 
of  defenentive." — Osborn:  Characters,  p.  629. 

de-fense,  s.    [DEFENCE.] 

*de-fen  sed,  *de-fenst,  a.  [Eng.  defent(e) ;  -ed.] 
Defended  or  protected  with  fortifications ;  fortified , 

"...  these  dffensed  cities  remained  of  the  cities  of 
Judah." — Jer.  xxxiv.  7. 


defensively 


de-fense -less,  a.    [Eng.de/owe;  -less.'] 

1.  Naked,    undefended,    unprotected ;     without 
means  of  defense. 

"To  refuse  him  military  resources  is  to  leave  the  states 
defenseless." — Macaulay-  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Powerless,  weak,  impotent. 
"Will  such  a  multitude  of  men  employ 

Their  strength  against  a  weak,  ctefcnselefs  boy?" 

AMtm, 

*de-fense -less-lf ,  ndr.  [Eng.  defenseless;  -ly.J 
In  a  defenseless  manner ;  nakedly. 

*de-fense -less-ness,  s.  [English  defenseless; 
•ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  defenseless. 

"Compensation  obtains  throughout,  defenaeleaanett 
and  devastation  are  repaired  by  fecundity." — Palfij:  .Yaf. 
Theol.,  ch.  xzvi. 

de-fens  -Si,  *  de-fen-sor,  *  de-fen  sour,  «. 
[Eng.  defens(e) ;  -er.~]  A  defender,  a  protector,  a 
supporter. 

"If  I  may  know  any  of  their  fautors,  comforters, 
counsellors,  or  defensers." — Fox:  Book  tif  Martyrs,  p  691.. 

de-fens  -es,  s.  pi.    [DEFENSE,  ».] 
Ord.  Lang.  <t  Fort.:  The  line  or  lines  of  works 
which  defend  any  point. 

de-fens-I-bU -I-t?,  s.  [Eng.  defensible;  -%.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  defensible. 

de-fens -I-ble,  *de-fens-a-ble,*def  fens  jf-ble, 
a.  [Fr.  defensible;  from  Low  Lat.  defensibilit, 
from  Lat.  defensus,  pa.  par.  of  defendo.] 

*1.  Capable  of  being  defended. 

"  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  defensible  cities  in  the  world." 
— Addison. 

f2.  Capable  of  being  maintained,  supported,  or 
upheld ;  justifiable. 

"  I  conceive  it  very  defensible  to  disarm  an  adversary."" 
— Collier. 

*3.  Capable  of  making  defense,  able  to  defend. 
"  Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 
Did  seem  defensible." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  defensible  and" 
defensive:  "Defensible  is  employed  for  the  thing 
that  is  defended:  defensive  for  the  thing  that  de- 
fends. An  opinion  or  line  of  conduct  in  defensible; 
a  weapon  or  a  military  operation  is  defensive.  The 
defensible  is  opposed  to  the  indefensible ;  and  the 
defensive  to  the  offensive.  It  is  the  height  of  folljr 
to  attempt  to  defend  that  which  is  indefensible !  it 
is  sometimes  prudent  to  act  on  the  defensive,  when 
wo  are  not  in  a  condition  to  commence  the  offen- 
sive." (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-fSns'-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.de/ensifcle;  -newj 
Capability  of  being  defended  or  vindicated ;  defensi- 
biiity. 

*de-fens -I-bl*,  adv.  [Eng.  defensible};  -ly.] 
With  arms  of  defense. 

"  Echo  of  you  in  your  owne  persones  defenslbly  araied." 
— Ponton:  Letters,  ii.  4^2. 

d£-fens  -Ive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  defensif;  Sp,  &  Port. 
defensivo;  Ital.  difensivo;  from  Low.  Lat.  defend 
ivus,  from  defensus,  pa.  par.  of  de/endo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Capable  of  defense ;  defensible. 

2.  Defending  or  serving  for  defense. 

"  The  fault  was  mine  ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox." 

Byron:  Epistle  to  Augusta. 

3.  In  a  state  or  posture  of  defense. 

4.  Used  or  useful  for  repelling  attack ;  opposed  to 
offensive. 

"  Thei  that  be  ill  been  alwaies  double  ill,  bycanse  the! 
beare  armour  defensiue  to  defend  their  own  yuels ;  and 
iirmcs  offensive  to  assaile  the  good  manors  of  other." — 
The  Golden  Boke. 

5.  Carried  on  in  self-defense ;  not  offensive. 

6.  Entered  into  for  purposes  of  mutual  defense;, 
as,  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  safeguard,  a  defense,  a  protection. 

2.  A  state  or  posture  of  defense. 

U  To  be,  act,  or  stand  on  the  defensive :  To  be  or 
remain  in  a  posture  or  condition  ready  for  defense 
or  resistance  to  an  attack. 

"  He  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  stand  ftn  the  de- 
fensive."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xiv. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  defensive  and  defen- 
sible, see  DEFENSIBLE. 

Defensive  allegation. 

Eng.  Ecc.  Law :  A  propounding  of  circumstances 
of  defense  by  a  defendant  in  the  spiritual  courts, 
to  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  plaintiff's  answer 
upon  oath,  and  may  thence  proceed  to  proofs,  as 
well  as  his  antagonist.  (Ogilvie.) 

de-fens  -Ive-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  defensive;  -ly.\  In 
a  defensive  manner ;  on  the  defensive. 


boll,    bo"y;     pout,    J(Jwl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     §hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bfl,      del. 


defensory 

*de-fens-6r-y\  «•  [Lat.  defensorius.]  Tending 
"to  or  useful  for  defense ;  defensive. 

de-fer  (1),  *de-ferre,  r.  t.  <fc  f.  [O.  Fr.  differer- 
to  delay  :  Lat.  differo  =  to  carry  in  different  ways: 
dif=  «V$=away,  apart,  and  fero=to carry.] 

A.  Transiting: 

1.  To  put  off,  to  postpone,  to  adjourn,  to  delay. 

"  Thus  the  resignation  was  deferred  till  the  eve  of  the 
^King's  departure." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  appoint  for  a  future ;  to  put  off. 

41  And  when  Felix  heard  these  things,  having  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  that  way,  he  deferred  them  .  .  ." — 

B.  Intrans.:  To  delay,  to  postpone,  to  put  off. 

"...    for  God, 

Nothing  more  certain,  will  not  long  defer 
To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  name." 

Milton;  Samson  Agonistes,  47S475. 

*"  For  the  difference  between  to  defer  and  to  de- 
•lay>  see  DELAY. 

de-fer  ,  (2),  v.  t.&i.  rFr.dtferer. from Lat.de/ero 
=  to  bear  down  or  to  offer  to  a  person :  de  =  down, 
-antl/ero=to  bear.] 

*A-  Transitive: 

1.  To  offer,  to  render. 

2.  To  refer,  to  leave  to  one's  judgment  or  decision ; 
to  submit. 

"  The  commissioners,  being  somewhat  astonished.  -'••- 
Jerred  the  matter  to  the  Earle  of  Northumberland." — 
Bacon;  Henry  VII.,  p.  67. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  yield  or  give  way  to  the  opinion 
•of  another ;  to  submit ;  to  pay  deference. 

"  In  peace  and  war,  in  council  and  iu  fight; 
And  all  I  move,  deferring  to  thy  away." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  iii.  250,  251. 

def  -Sr~$n$e,  B.    [Fr.  deference.'} 

1.  Regard,  respect. 

"  .  .  .  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories  were  disposed  to 
show  any  deference  for  the  authority  of  the  peers."— 
Jtacanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  A   courteous   yielding  or   submission    to    the 
-opinions  or  views  of  another. 

"  Most  of  ourfellow  subjects  are  guided  either  by  the 
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de-fer '-ring,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEFER  (1),  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  putting  off,  postponing, 
or  adjourning. 

" .  .  .  the  deferring  of  my  revenue,  .  .  ." — State 
Trials;  Lard  Sanquire  (an.  1612,). 

de-fer-ves  -$en$e,  de-fer-ves '-5911-9?,  s.  [Lat. 
defervescens,  pr.  par.  of  defervesco^to  cool  down: 
de=away,  down,  and  fervesco=to  become  warm, 
iucept.  from/en?eo=to  be  warm.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 
cool;  a  cooling  down.  (Lit,  &fig.) 

"...  they  are  abated  by  defervescency  in  holy  ac- 
tions."— Jeremy  Taylor, 

2.  Pathol.:  An  abatement  of  fever  or  feverish 
symptoms. 

*de-feu  -dal-ize.  r.  t.  [Pref.  de=away  from, 
and  Eng.  feudalize  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  the 
feudal  character  or  form. 

*def-formed,  *defformyd,  a.  [Pref.  de  (intens.). 
and  Eng./ormed  (q.  v.).l  Formed,  cut,  graven. 

"Defformyd  by  lettris  in  stoones." — Wycliffe-  2  Cor. 
iii.  7. 

de-fl  -an$e,  *de-fy  -aun9e,  *.  [O.  Fr.  defiance; 
Sp.  desfianza.]  [DEFY.] 

1.  Originally  the  release  from  all  bonds  of  faith 
which  had  heretofore  bound  one  to  the  individual 
to  whom  the  defiance  —  t.  e.,  renunciation  —  was 
sent. 

"Now  although  I  instanced  in  a  question  which  by  good 
fortune  never  came  to  open  defiance,  yet  there  have  been 
such  formed  on  lesser  grounds." — Jeremy  Taylor.  Liftrrty 
of  Prophesying,  §  3,  5.  (Trench;  Select  Glossary,  pp.  50,  51.) 

*2.  A  despising;  a  looking-down  upon. 
*3.  An  expression  of  abhorrence  or  contempt. 
" .    .    ,    it  bade  such  express  defiance  to  apostasy,   .    .    ." 
— More;  Decay  of  Piety. 

4.  A  challenge  to  battle. 

"Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  v.  1. 

5.  A  challenge  to  any  contest. 

6.  A  contemptuous  and  daring  manner  or  look. 


defile 

*3.  Failing,  fainting,  giving  way. 

"  I'll  look  no  more; 

Lest  my  brain  turn,  anil  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong.'' 

Sh<ike*p.:  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  deficiency. 

"...  we  have  with  painfull  and  faithfull  service 
every  where  sought  out,  and  collected  assistances,  that 
supplements  to  deficients, — to  variations,  rectifications, — 
may  be  muystered." — Bacon-  On  Learning  (Pref.). 

deficient  number,  s. 

Arith.:  A  number,  the  sum  of  the  aliquots  of 
which  are  together  less  than  the  number  itself—- 
thus, 10  is  a  deficient  number,  since  the  sum  of  the 
aliquot  parts,  1,  2,  5,  is  only  8. 

deficient  hyperbola,  s. 

Math. :  A  curve  having  one  asymptote. 

deficient  year,  s.  An  epithet  applied  to  the 
Jewish  year,  when  the  month  Cisleu  is  twenty-nine 
days,  instead  of  thirty. 

dS-fl  dent-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  deficient;  -/#.]  In  a 
deficient  or  defective  manner. 

*de-fi -Cient-ness,  s.  [TZng.  deficient;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  deficient. 

de'-flHjIt,  8.  [Lat.=it  is  wanting;  third  pors. 
sing.  pr.  indie,  of  deficio—io  be  wanting ;  Fr.  deficit.] 
A  deficiency  or  falling  short.  (Specially  used  when 
tho  revenue  of  a  country  fails  short  of  the  estimate 
or  expenditure.) 

"The   corn  he  has   imported    betrays   his    deficit   iu 

•ains."— Lord  Aukland-  L'onsid.,  pt.  i.  42. 


gn 

*de-fide',  v.  t.   [Lat,  diffido.'}  To  distrust.   [Dir- 

F1DE.J 

de-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFY.] 

dS-fi  -5r,  s.  [Eng.  defy:  er.]  One  who  defies  or 
challenges ;  a  challenger ;  one  who  acts  in  defiance 
of  any  authority,  power,  or  law. 

"...    those  bold  and  insolent  defiers  of  Heaven."-y 

Tillotson. 

*de-fig-u-ra -tlon,  s.     [Pref.    cte=away  from, 
and  Eng.  figuration  (q.  v.).]    A  disfiguring. 
"  These  traditions  are  defigurations  and   deformations 


opinions  which  they  industriously  spread  among  the 
-multitude."— A  ad  ison. 

*[  For  the  difference  between  deference  and  com- 
3>lai8ancet  see  COMPLAISANCE. 

*def-5r-ent,  a.  &  a.  [Lat.  deferens,  pr.  par.  of 
•de/ero=tobear  down.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Carrying  or  conveying. 

B.  As  substantive : 

J.  Ord.   Lang.:  Anything  which  carrif 
"reys ;  a  conveyer,  a  carrier. 

"...  sounds  may  be  created  without  air,  though  air 
•1»  the  most  favorable  deferent  of  sounds." — Bacon. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  A  circle  or  oval  curve,  on  which  tho 
•center  of  another  oval  moves,  while  a  planet  is  sup- 
posed to  move  round  the  latter.  The  term  belongs 


contemptuous  or  daring  disregard  for  any- 


< 


"In  defiance  of  the  weather  a  great  multitude  assembled 
.     ." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

T[  To  bid  or  to  set  at  defiance :  To  defy,  to  brave. 
"Nobody  will  so  openly  6 id  defiance  to  common  sense, 
as  to  affirm  visible  and  direct  contradictions." — Locke. 

dS-fi  -ant,  a.    [Fr.  dgfanf.]   Characterized  by  or 
'"    exhibiting  defiance ;  daring,  bidding  defiance. 
fiant  as  if  daring  him  t 


"  On  the  pavement  of  the  said  chapel  be  these  two 
stones  as  they  are  here  defigured." — Weever:  Fitner.  Mon., 
p.  844. 

'6,  v.  t.     [O.  Fr.  tfesfig- 


*de-flg'-ure  (2),  'defygure,  t-.  t 
urer;  Fr.  defigurer.]    To  disfigure. 


4  Fowle  devels  of  helle,  and  horribely  defygttrd." 

Bampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  2,340. 

de-fl-la'de,  r.  f.    [Fr.  from  dejiler.'} 

Fort. :  To  raise  the  defenses  so  as  to  shelter  the 


ad,.     [Eng.  defiant;  -ly.]     In  a 


. 
to  the  Ptolemaic  system.    [EPICYCLE.] 

2.  Anat.  (pi.)  :  Certain  vessels  in  thc  human  body    """-en,  en.  in. 
appointed  for  the  conveyance  of  humors  from  one 


,,„„,.    „,** 
Speaking  with  quick  defiantness.  -O.  El,ot.  Middle- 


,dg-fl  -a  t8r-y,  a       [Low   Lat.  diffadatori^.] 


A.  ^«  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 
^    Ag  substantive  . 

KratK-h  nt  thn  srip 
'  is^dete^f 


thn 


w  see  wenenr 

would  be  commanded  by  eminences  within  range, 


place  to  another.  Bidding  defiance,  defiant. 

def-er-en '-tial,  a.    [Eng.  deferent;  -ial.]    Show-       *<Je-fi'-brin-ate  v.  t.   [Pref.  di=away  from,  and  tho  directions  or  heights  of  the  lines  of  rampart  or 

ing  deference;  courteously  yielding  to  the  views  or    £      fibrin(e') '  -ate  ]    Todefibriuize  parapet,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  work  may  not 

»de-fi-brln'a-tion,8.  [DEFLATE.]  The  act  h'nhc™ded  *  *  *"  ""^  *°  '"  fr°m  ^ 

or  process  of  depri^g  of  fibrine  ^.  .de-fOyle,  „.  f.  A  i.  [Lat. 

•de-fi-brln-ize  ,v.t  [Pref.  de=away  from,  and  pref-  de  (intens.,,  alld  A.  S.  f>jlan=to  make  foul; 

Eng.fibrin(e);  -ize.]  To  deprive  or  clear  of  nbnue.  ful=toul.]  [DEFOUL.] 

de-fl -clen-??,  *de-fl -ciMl^e,  «.  [Lat.  deficient,  A.  Transitive: 


opu 

"  It  made  them  emulous  to  merit  the  deferential  treat- 
ment they  received." — C'.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xzzi. 

def-Sr-gn  -tlal-1?,  adv.    [Eng.  deferential;  -ly.] 
In  a  deferential  manner ;  with  deference. 

*de-fer -merit, s.    [Eng.  defer  (1),  v.;  -ment.]    A 
putting  off,  a  delay,  an  adjournment. 

"  But,  sir,  my  grief,  join'd  with  the  instant  business, 
Begs  a  deferment."  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

de-fer  red  (l),pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFER  (!),«.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Put  off,  postponed,  adjourned, 
deferred  annuity,  s.    An  annuity  which  does 

not  begin  to  be  paidT  at  once,  but  at  a  certain  future 
day. 
de-fer  red  (Z),pa.par.  or  a.    [DEFEE  (2),  «.] 


pr.  par.  of  deficio=to  fail,  to  be  wanting.] 

1.  A  failing,  an  imperfection,  a  defect. 

"  Thou  in  Thyself  art  perfect,  and  in  Thee 
Is  no  deflcience  found    .    .    ." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  -nil.  415,  416. 

2.  A  want,  a  failure,  or  shortcoming  of  the  full 
amount  or  quantity. 

"  .  .  .  it  is  found  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency 
by  enlisting  largely  from  among  the  poorer  population  of 
Munster  and  Connaught." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  Especially  applied  to  the  amount  by  which  the 


*de-fe"r'-rent.    s.      [Lat.    deferens,   pr.   par.   of    revenue  of  a  state,  company,  &c.,  falls  short  of  the 
defero.]    One  who  hands  over  or  refers.  expenditure ;  a  deficit. 

1.  A  defalcation. 


"If  the  materials  I  have  amassed  be  still  in  heapes 
blame  not  me,  who  write  not  for  glory,  unless  you  ap- 
prove of  what  I  write,  and  assist  the  deferrent,  for  I  am 
no  more."— Evelyn:  Jffm.;  To  LordClifford,  Nov.,  1671. 

de-fSr  -rSr,  s.  [Eng.  defer  (l),v.  -,-er.]  OneVho 
puts  things  off,  a  procrastinator,  a  delayer. 
"  A  great  deferrer,  long  in  hope,  grown  numb 
With  sloth,  yet  greedy  still  of  what's  to  come." 

fl.  Jonson:  Horace:  Art  of  Poetry. 


de-fl'-clent,  a.  &  ».    [Lat.  deficient.] 
A.  As  adjective : 


1.  Wanting,  defective,  not  complete,  imperfect, 
or  eudowe 


2.  Failing,  defective,  not  fully  supplied,  prepared, 
-d. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  make  foul  or  filthy ;  to  dirty ;  to  befoul. 

(2)  To  make  turbid  or  impure. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  soil,  sully,  or  tarnish ;  to  disgrace,  to  stain. 
"  No  sour,  pedantical,  abusive  rage, 

No  vicious  rant  defiles  her  freest  page." 

Byron:  Dnlces  ante  omnia  Xustz. 

(2)  To  make  morally  impure  or  unclean ;  to  cor- 
,  to  taint. 

"  God  requires  rather  that  we  should  die  than  flefile 
ourselves  with  impieties." — Stillingfleet. 

(3)  To  debauch,  to  violate;  to  corrupt  the  chas- 
tity of. 

"  Every  object  his  offense  revil'd. 
The  husband  murder' d,  and  the  wife  defil'd." — PWor. 

II.  Mosaic  Law:  To  make  ceremonially  unclean. 
'And  there  were  certain  men,  who  were  defiled  by  the 


.    .    by  no  means  deficient  in  readiness  and  shrewd-    dead  body  of  a  man,  that  they  could  not  keep  the 
.    .    ;••— Macaulay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  ill.  over  on  that  day."— A'um.,  ix.  7. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
-or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit, 
whd,     sfin;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
BB,    CB  =  S; 


marine;    s&,    pot, 
ey      a.       qu  -  kw. 


defile 
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B.  lilt  rails. :  To  befoul,  to  soil,  to  make  foul  or 
,  filthy. 

"This  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  dejtle; 
I  no  doth  the  company  thou  keepest  .  .  ." — S/iafcesp,: 

de  fi  le  (2),  r.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  dtfiler:  de=Lat.  dis= 
away,  apart,  and/jte=Lat./Hu7rt=a  thread,  a  row.] 

A.  1 ntrans. :  To  file  oil ;  to  march  off  in  a  line,  or 
;    till-  by  tile. 

B.  Transitive: 
l-;>rt. :  To  defilade. 

de-fl  le,  s.    [Fr.  <UflU,  from  defiltr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  narrow  pass  or  passage,  as  be- 
tween hills,  along  which  men  can  only  march  in 
file. 

"  Livy  describes  this  pass  as  a  small  plain  to  which 
there  was  one  inlet  and  one  outlet,  through  narrow  tlrjil'-*, 
•covered  with  wood."— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist. 
<1865),  ch.  ziii.,  pt.  ii.,§29. 

2.  Fort.:  Defilading. 

de-f  I  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFILE  (1) , «.] 
"  They  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defied."— Shakesp. 

de-file-ment  (l),s.    [Fr.  defiler.] 

Fort. :  Tho  arrangement  of  a  fortification  in  ro- 
Banl  1<>  the  height  of  its  parapet  and  direction  of 
its  faces,  so  as  to  secure  it  from  an  enfilading  or 
reverse  nro.  [DEFILADE.] 

de-fl  le-ment  (2) ,  s.    [Eng.  defile ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  defiling,  befouling,  or  making  un- 
clean. 

2.  That  which  defiles ;  pollution. 

3.  A  state  of  being  defiled ;  pollution,  impurity, 
physical  or  moral. 

".  .  .  the  chaste  cannot  rake  into  such  filth  without 
danger  of  defilement." — Spectator. 

de-fll-Sr,  *de-fyT-er,  s.  [Eng.  defiUe};  -er.] 
One  who  defiles ;  a  corrupter,  violator,  ordebaucher. 

"Thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed!  thou  valiant  Mars!" 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

de-fil-Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.   [DEFILE  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :    (See  tho 

Terb.) 
C    As  subst. :  The  act  of  befouling,  polluting,  or 

•violating ;  defilement. 

de-fil-Ing  (2),pr.j>ar.,  a.  &  s.    [DEFILE  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.   &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.*.  The  act  of  filing  off,  or  marching 
file  by  file. 

de-fin'-a-ble,  *de-fi  ne-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  defin(e') ; 
-able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  defined  in  words. 

"...  whether  any  form  be  sufficient  ly  constant  and 
•distinct  from  other  forms  to  be  capable  of  definition;  and 
if  definable,  whether  the  differences  be  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  deserve  a  specific  name." — Darwin;  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  xiv.,  p.  484. 

2.  Capable  of  being  fixed  or  determined. 
"Concerning  the  time  of  the  end  of  the  world,   the 

question  is,  whether  that  time  be  definable  or  no."— Bur- 
net.  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Having  qualities  capable  of  being  determined 
or  defined. 

tde-fln  -a-bly4,  adv.  [Eng.  definable);  -ly.}  In 
a.  definable  manner. 

de-fine,  *de-fyne,  *dif-fyne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
definer;  Fr.  definir,  from  Lat.  dejinio=to  limit,  to 
define:  de=down,  andjmt£=a  limit,  a  boundary.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  determine  or  describe  the  limits  or  bounds  of. 

2.  To  circumscribe ;  to  bound;  to  mark  the  limit. 
"When  the  rings  appeared  only  black  and  white,  they 

•were    very    distinct   and    well   defined}     .     •    ." — Newton; 

*3.  To  determine,  to  decide,  to  settle. 
"A  more  ready  way  to  define  controversies."— Barrow- 
On  the  Pope's  Supremacy, 

4.  To  give  a  definition  of;  to  explain  anything  by 
its  qualities  and  circumstances. 

"It  [gravity]  was  no  better,  but  often  worse,  than  what 
a  French  wit  had  long  ago  defined  it." — Sterne.-  Tristram 
Shujiily,  ch.  xi. 

5  To  explain  or  state  the  particular  properties  or 
circumstances  of  anything;  to  describe  with  pre- 
cision ;  as,  to  define  an  angle. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  determine,  to  decide,  to  conclude. 

"The  unjust  judge  is  the  capital  remover  of  landmarks, 
•when  he  defineth  amiss  of  lands  and  properties." — Bacon. 

2.  To  give  a  definition  ;  to  explain  anything  by  its 
qualities  and  circumstances. 

"But  I  haue  defined,  that  blisfulness  is  souerain  good, 
.  -  ."—  Chaucer;  Boethiu»,  bk.  iii. 


de  f  in  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFINE.] 

A.  As  pa  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Determined,  fixed ;  of  a  determinate  or  definite 
size,  value,  or  amount;  definite. 

"  .  .  .  a  certain  defined  amount,  .  .  ." — Lewis:  Cred. 
Early  Ibtman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  v.,  g  1. 

2.  Determined  or  explained  by  a  definition ;  hav- 
ing its  qualities  and  circumstances  explained. 

*de-f  1  ne-ment,  s.  [Eng.  define;  -ment.]  De- 
scription, definition. 

"His  definement  suffers  no  perdition  in  you." 

Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  v. 2. 

d§-f In -§r,  s.  [Eng.  defin(e);  -er.]  One  who 
detiiifs,  determines,  or  explains  anytliing;  one  who 
describes  tho  qualities  and  circumstances  of  any- 
thing. 

"Let  your  imperfect  definition  show, 
That  nothing  you  the  weak  definer  know." 

Prior. 

de-f  In  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEFINE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par,  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst, :  The  act  or  process  of  explaining  or 
determining ;  a  definition. 

*de-fln-ish.  v.  t.  [Fr.  definir ;  Lat.  definio.]  To 
define,  to  explain. 

"...  any  soch  thynge  as  I  haue  definished  a  little 
here  beforn." — Chaucer:  Boethius,  bk.  v. 

def-l-nlte,  a.  &  s,    [Lat.  definitus,  pa.  par.  of 
definio=to  define ;  Fr.  defini.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Bounded  by  certain  limits;  limited,  determi- 
nate. 

"...  had  the  sight  of  the  goddess,  who  in  a  definite 
compass  can  set  forth  infinite  beauty." — Sidney. 

2.  Fixed,  certain,  determinate. 

"We  learn,  for  example,  that  the  water  of  our  rivers  is 
formed  by  the  union,  in  definite  proportions,  of  two 
gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science 
(3ded.),i.  8. 

3.  Determinate,    defined,   or  fixed   in   meaning; 
exact,  precise. 

*4.  Resolved,  determined,  free  from  hesitation; 
precise. 

"  For  idiots,  in  this  case  of  favor,  would 

Be  wisely  definite."      Shakesp.;  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  [DEFINITE  ARTICLE.] 

2.  Log,;  [DEFINITE TERM.] 

3.  Chem.:  [DEFINITE  PROPORTIONS.] 

4.  Bot. :   The  same  as   terminal  or  centrifugal. 
Terminating  in  a  single  flower.    When  stamens  are 
under  twenty  they  are  said  to  be  definite.    (Bal- 
four.)    [DEFINITE  INFLORESCENCE.] 

id 


are  connected  with  what  is  definite :  the  will  with 
\vhat  is  2)ositive.  A  definite  answer  leaves  nothing 
to  be  explained :  a  positive  answer  leaves  no  room 
for  hesitation  or  question.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
definite  in  giving  instructions,  and  to  be  positive  in 
giving  cpmmanas.  A  person  who  indefinite  in  his 
proceedings  with  another  puts  a  stop  to  all  unreas- 
onable expectations ;  it  is  necessary  for  those  who 
have  to  exercise  authority  to  be  positive^  in  order  to 
enforce  obedience  from  the  self-willed  and  contu- 
macious." (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*B.  As  subst. :  Anything  defined,  determined  or 
explained. 

"...  the  general,  again,  is  nothing  else  but  a  defi- 
nite of  the  special." — Ayliffe. 

definite  article,  s. 

Gram.:  Tho  article  or  demonstrative  adjective 
f&e,  so  called  because  it  defines  or  limits  the  noun 
to  which  it  belongs.  In  the  oldest  English  it  was 
inflected  like  an  adjective  for  number,  gender,  and 
case.  [THE,  ARTICLE.] 

definite  inflorescence,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  CENTRIFUGAL  INFLORESCENCE 
(q.v.). 

definite  peace,  s. 

Hist.:  The  name  given  to  the  treaty  signed  at 
Paris.  September  3,  1783,  by  which  Great  Britain 
acknowledged  tho  independence  of  the  United 
States.  (Townsend.) 

definite  proportions,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  The  relative  proportions  in  which  bodies 
unite  to  form  compounds.  [EQUIVALENT,  s.J 

definite  term,  s. 

Log.:  A  term  which  defines  or  determines  a  par- 
ticular class  of  things,  or  a  single  person,  in  contra- 
distinction to  an  indefinite  term,  which  does  not 
mark  out  any  particular  object. 


def  -In-Ite-l?,  adr.  [Eug.  definite;  •/«.]  Ina 
definite  or  determinate  manner ;  definitively. 

tdef  -In-Ite  ness,  s.  [Eng.  definite;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  definite;  certainty,  exact- 
ness, determinatent-ss. 

"  [To]  reveal  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created  with 
definiteness  of  expression."  —  Dr.  Dresser,  iu  Cassell's 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  378. 

def-In-I  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  definitio,  from  definio=to 
limit,  to  define;  Fr.  definition;  Ital.  definizione; 
Sp.  definicion.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  defining  or  describing 
anything  by  its  qualities  and  circumstances. 

2.  A  brief  description  or  explanation  of  anything 
by  its  qualities  and  circumstances ;  an  explanation 
of  a  word  or  term. 

"  The  tiefiniticr.  of  the  crime,  the  amount  of  the  penalty, 
remained  unaltered." — Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 
II.  Technically ; 

1.  Logic:  Archbishop  Wltatcly  regards  a  definition 
as  being  an  expression  explanatory  of  that  which  is 
defined,  i,  e.,  separated  as  by  a   boundary  from 
everything  else;  an  expression  which  explains  any 
term   so   as   to  separate  it  from  everything  else. 
John  Stuart  Mill  states  that  the  simplest  ai'd  most 
correct  notion  of  a  definition  is  a  proposition  de- 
claratory of  the  meaning  of  a  word— namely,  either 
the  meaning  which  it  bears  in  common  acceptation, 
or  that  which  tho  speaker  or  writer,  for  the  partic- 
ular purpose  of  his  discourse,  intends  to  annex  to 
it.    (J.  S.  Mill:  Logic,  bk.  i.,  ch,  viii.)    According 
to  Whately,  definitions  are  divided  into  those  which 
are  essential  and  those  which  are  accidental.    An 
essential  definition  states  what  are  regarded  as  the 
constituent  parts  of  tho  essence  of  that  which  is  to 
be  defined,  while  an  accidental  definition  is  one 
which  lays  down  what  are  regarded   as   circum- 
stances belonging  to  it — viz.,  as  properties  or  acci- 
dents, such  as  causes,  effects,  Ac.    Accidents  in  the 
narrowest  sense  cannot  be  employed  in  a  descrip- 
tion—t.  e.t  in  an  accidental  definition  of  any  species, 
while  not  properties  but  accidents  generally  of  the 
kind  called  inseparable  are  used  in  discriminating 
an  individual.    An  essential  definition  is  divided 
into  a  physical— t.  e.,  a  natural — and  a  logical — i.  e., 
a  metaphysical— definition.    [^[  (4).}  Another  divis- 
ion is  into  nominal  and  real  definitions.    [^[  (6)  & 
IT  (8).]    To  be  perfect  a  definition  should  be   (1) 
adequate—  i,  e.,  neither  too  extensive  nor  too  nar- 
row ;  (2)  it  should  bo  plainer  than  that  which  it  is 
intended  to  explain ;  and  (3)  it  should  be  couched 
in    a  convenient  number  of  appropriate  words. 
(  Whately :  Logic,  bk,  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  6.) 

2.  Nat.  Science :  Linnaeus,  in  ms  Sy sterna  Natures t 
defined  tho  species  under  each  genus,  not  by  de- 
scribing their  whole  characters,  but  by  stating  only, 
and  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  thepointor  points 
discriminating  them  from  the  other  known  species 
of  the  same  genus.    Thatsystemisnowusedcmefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  in  analytical  tables.    Discrimi- 
nating characters  are  not  enough,  unless  one  is  sure 
that  all  the  species  of  the  genus  existing,  or  that 
ever  have  existed,  are  before  him  ;  else  his  distinct- 
ive characters  will  fail  to  identify  the  species.    If, 
for  instance,  there  was  in  Linneeus'  time  a  genus 
of  plants  with  two  known  species,  one  with  ovate 
ana  one  with  lanceolate  leaves,  Foliis  ovatis  and 
Foliis  lanceolatis  would  have  been  enough  to  dis- 
criminate them.    But  perhaps  by  this  time  the  two 
species   have   been   raised   by  fresh   discovery  to 
twenty,  thirteen  of  them  with  ovate  leaves  and 
seven  with  lanceolate  ones,  in  which  case  the  Lin- 
ncean  characters  are  not  enough  to  discriminate 
them.     Lengthened   definitions   are   consequently 
now  given,  all  the  essential  characters  being  enu- 
merated instead  of  simply  one  or  two.  The  Linnaean 
method  employs  the  metaphysical  definition  [T[  (4)], 
that  which  superseded  it  is  the  physical  definition 

'if  U)  Accidental  definition :    [II.  1.] 

(2)  Essential  definition:  [II.  1.] 

(3)  Logical  definition: 

Logic :  A  definition  consisting  of  the  genus  and 
difference.  Thus  if  a  planet  bo  defined  as  a  wan- 
dering star,  star  is  the  genus  and  wandering  points 
out  the  difference  between  a  planet  and  an  ordinary 
type  of  star.  It  is  sometimes  called  also  a  meta- 
physical definition. 

(4)  Metaphysical  definition:  The  same  as  Logical 
definition  (q.  v.).    The  term  metaphysical  isused  to 
imply  thata  dual  conception  of  the  object  is  merely 
a  mental  one,  and  not  inherent  in  the  object  itself. 

(5)  Natural  definition: 

Logic:  The  same  as  a  Physical  definition  (q.v.). 

(6)  Nominal  definition : 

Logic :  A  definition  which  explains  only  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  defined.  It  is  opposed  to  a  Real 
definition  (q.  v.). 

(7)  Physical  definition: 

Logic:  A  definition  made  by  enumerating  such 
parts  as  are  actually  separable,  as  tho  hull,  masts, 
Ac.,  of  a  ship,  tho  leaves,  petal,  &c.,  of  a  rose. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -    shun;      -tion,      -fjion  --  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  -    bel,      del. 
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(8)  Keal  definition: 

Logic:  A  definition  which  explains  the  nature  of 
the  tiling  signified  by  a  particular  name.  ( Whately.) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dejiniti"n 
and  explanation:  "A  definition  is  correct  or  pre- 
cise; an  explanation  is  general  or  ample.  The 
definition  of  a  word  defines  or  limits  the  extent  of 
its  signification:  it  is  the  rule  for  the  scholar  in 
the  use  of  any  word ;  the  explanation  of  a  word  may 
include  both  definition  and  illustration :  the  former 
admits  of  no  more  words  than  will  include  the  lead- 
ingfeatures  in  the  meaning  of  any  term;  the  latter 
admits  of  an  unlimited  scope  for  diff  useness  on  the 
part  of  the  explainer."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de  -fln-I'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  definition;  -a!.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  definition ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
definition. 

de-fin  -It-lve,  a.  As.  [Lat.  deflnitivus;  from  de- 
finitus,  pa.  par.  of  definio;  Fr.  deflnitif.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1  Limiting  or  determining  the  extent ;  determi- 
nate, exact. 

2.  Final,  conclusive,  positive,  exact. 

"Other  authors  write  often  dubiously,  even  in  matters 
wherein  is  expected  n  strict  and  definitive  truth." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*3.  Determined,  peremptory,  absolute. 

"  Never  crave  him:  we  are  definitive." 

Shakesp.:  Measurefor  Measure,  v.  1. 

•II.  Laic:  Final,  conclusive;  opposed  to  provis- 
ional or  interlocutory. 

"This  was  not  a  definitive  sentence,  but  a  sentence  in- 
terlocutory, as  it  is  termed  in  that  court." — State  Trials: 
Duke  of  Buckingham  (an.  1626;. 

*B.  As  substantive ' 

Gram. :  A  word  used  to  define  or  limit  the  extent 
of  the  signification  of  an  appellative  or  common 
noun.  Such  arc  the  definite  article  and  the  demon- 
strative pronouns. 

"  -  .  .  'as  they  can  do  no  more  than  in  some  manner 
define  or  determine,  they  may  justly  for  that  reason  be 
called  definitives.'1 — Harris:  Hermes,  i.  3. 

de-f In'-It-Ive-l?,  adv.    [Eng.  definitive ;  -ly.] 

1.  Determinately,  expressly,  positively. 

".  .  .  definitively  set  down  by  Moses." — Brotcnc-.  Vul- 
gar Errors. 

1.  Finally,  conclusively,  definitely 

"  .  .  .  from  that  to  a  national  synod,  which  must 
definitively  end  all." — Strype:  Life  of  Whityift, 

de-fin  -It-Ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  definitive:  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  definitive ;  decisive- 
ness, positiveness,  definiteness. 

•de-fin -I-tude,  s.  [Eng.  definite);  -ude.]  De- 
finitiveness. 

•  •  Destitute  of  the  light  and  deflnitude  of  mathematics." 
— Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

•de-fix',  v.  t.  [Lat.  deftxus,  pa.  par.  of  deflgo=to 
fix,  or  fasten  down :  d«=down,  and/igo=to  fix.]  To 
fix,  to  settle,  to  fasten. 

"  The  country  parson  is  generally  sad,  because  he  knows 
nothing  but  the  crosa  of  Christ,  his  mind  being  defixed 
on,  and  with  those  nails  wherewith  his  Master  was." — 
Herbert:  Country  Parson,  ch.  xxvii. 

•de-fla-gra-bll   I  tf,  s.  [Eng.  deflagrable;  -ity.'] 

Cheni. '  Combustibility ;  the  quality  of  taking  fire 
and  becoming  totally  consumed. 

"  We  have  spent  more  time  than  the  opinion  of  the 
ready  deflagrability,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  saltpeter  did 
permit  us  to  imagine." — Boyle:  Works,  i.  362. 

•dS-fla'-gra-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  deflaijra- 
bilis,  from  deflagro=to  consume  by  fire.] 

Chem.:  Capable  of  being  totally  consumed  by 
fire ;  combustible. 

"  Our  chemical  oils  .  .  .  the  more  inflammable  and 
deflagrable." — Boyle:  Works,  i.  538. 

•dSf  '-la-grate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  deflagratus,  pa, 
par.  of  deflagro=to  consume  by  fire;  de  (intens.), 
audflagro=to  burn.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  set  fire  to  and  consume  totally  by 
deflagration. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  be  rapidly  consumed  in  fire, 
•dfif  -la-grat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFLAGRATE.] 
def  -la-grat-Ing,pr.par.,a. &s.  [DEFLAGRATE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  or  process  of  consuming 
totally  by  fire :  deflagration. 

deflagrating  mixtures.  .-•.  pi. 

Chem. :  Combustible  mixtures,  made  with  niter, 
the  oxygen  of  which  promotes  their  combustion. 

dgf  la-gra'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  deflagratio ;  from 
deflayro=to  consume  by  fire.] 

Chem. :  The  sudden  combustion  of  a  substance 
for  the  ^purpose  of  producing  some  change  in  its 
composition  by  the  joint  action  of  heat  and  oxygen. 


It  is  usually  performed  by  projecting  in  a  red-hot 
crucible,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  a  mixture  of 
about  equal  parts  of  the  body  to  be  oxidized,  and 
nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash  or  other  energetic 
oxydizer.  (Knight.) 

"I  excited  .  .  .  as  many  deflarjrtttiuns  as  I  could."  — 
Boyle-  Mortal,  Hi.  89 

deHa-grat-6r,  s.    [Lat.] 

Elect.:  An  instrument  for  producing  intense  heat. 
It  was  generally  a  form  of  the  voltaic  battery. 
Such  was  used  by  Davy  in  1807-8,  when  he  decom- 
posed soda,  potash,  borax,  and  lime.  (Knight.) 
Hare's  deflagrator  is  a  simple  voltaic  arrangement, 
consisting  of  two  large  sheets  of  copper  and  zinc 
rolled  together  in  a  spiral,  but  preserved  from 
direct  contact  by  bands  of  leather  or  horsehair 
The  whole  is  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  acid- 
ulated water,  and  the  two  plates  are  connected 
outside  the  liquid  by  a  conducting-wire.  (Ganot.) 

de-fleet  ',  v.  i.&t.  [Lat.de/Iecto:  de=away,from 
andflecto=to  turn.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  turn  or  move  to  one  side;  to  deviate, 
to  become  deflected. 

"  At  some  parts  of  the  Azores  the  needle  ilefiecteth  not, 
but  lieth  in  the  true  meridian  .  .  .  "  —  Browne.  Vtilijur 
Errors. 

•2.  Fig.  :  To  deviate  or  swerve  from  the  right 
course. 

"  That  principle  .  .  .  can  every  moment  deflect  from 
the  line  of  truth  and  reason."  —  Wai-burton:  JV'af.  and 
Kevealed  Relig.,  Ser.  2. 

•B.  Trans.  :  To  bend,  or  cause  to  turn  to  one  side, 
or  from  a  straight  line. 

"Sitting  with  their  knees  deflected  under  them,  to  show 
their  fear  and  reverence."  —  Lord-  Discor.  of  the  Banians 
(1630),  p.  72. 

de-fleet  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFLECT.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Turned  or  bent  to  one  side  or  from 
a  straight  line. 

2.  Dot.:  The  same  as  DEFLEXED  (q.  v.). 

de-flee  -tion,  *de-flex  -ion,  s.  [Fr.  deflexion; 
Lat.  deflexio,  from  deflejcus,  pa.  par.  of  deflecto=to 
turn  aside.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  turning  aside,  a  deviation  ;  a 
departure  from  the  straight  line  or  course  ;  a  caus- 
ing to  bend  or  give  way  from  a  straight  line.  (Lit. 


de-flour,   *de-flore,    de  flow -er,    *de  flowre. 
V.  t.     [Fr.  deflorer,  from  Low  Lat.  defloro.} 

•I.  Lit.:  To  take  away  flowers  from;  to  deprive 
of  llowers. 


...    from  the  dimensions  of  those  orbits,  we  calcu- 
late the  amount  of  deflection,  in  either,  from  their  tan- 
gents, in  equal  very  minute  portions  of  time,    .    .    .  "  — 
Herschel:  Aitron.  (1868),  §630. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut.:  The  deviation  or  departure  of  a  ship 
from  its  true  course. 

2.  Optics:  A  deviation  of  the  rays  of  light  toward 
the  surface  of  an  opaque  body. 

3.  Math.  :  The  distance  by  which  a  curve  deviates 
or  departs  from  another  curve,  or  from  a  straight 
line. 

4.  Mech.,  Engin.,  e&c.  :  The  measurement  of  the 
distance  by  which  any  material  deflects  or  gives 
way  from  a  straight  line  under  a  load. 

de-fleet  -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  deflect;  -ive.]  Causing 
deflection. 

deflective  forces,  s  pi. 

Mech.  :  Those  forces  which,  acting  upon  a  moving 
body,  cause  it  to  deviate  from  its  course,  or  to  move 
in  another  direction. 

de-flec-tSm'-e-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  deflect;  oconnect- 
tive;  Gr.  metron=&  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring^  the  deflection  of  a  rail  by  a  weight  in 
rapid  motion.  (Knight.) 

de-flect'-5r,  s.  [Lat.]  A  plate,  diaphragm,  or 
cone  in  a  lamp,  furnace,  or  stove,  to  bring  the  name 
and  gases  into  intimate  contact  and  improve  the 
combustion.  (Knight.) 

de-flex  ed,  a.    [Lat.  deflexus=bent  down.] 

Dot.:  Curved  downward!. 

•de-flSx  -ttre,  s.  [Lat.  deflexus.]  A  bending  down 
or  aside  ;  a  deflection. 

de-flbr  -ate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  defloratus,  from  Lat. 
defloreo=to  lose  its  olossoms:  de=away,  from,  and 
flos  (genit.floris)  =  a.  flower.] 

Bot.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  flower  when  it  has 
discharged  its  farin,  pollen,  or  fecundating  dust; 
also  to  a  plant  when  its  flowers  have  fallen. 

de-flbr-a'-tion.  s.  [Fr.  defloration,  from  Low 
Lat.  defloratus.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  deflouring  ;  the  taking  away  of 
a  woman's  virginity  ;  ravishing. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  selection  of  the  most  beautiful  and  val- 
uable parts  of  anything. 

'•  The  laws  of  Normandy  are.  in  a  great  measure,  the 
defloration  of  the  English  laws,  and  a  transcript  of  them." 
—  Hale. 


".  .  .  deflowering  the  gardens." — Mountagii:  Derouf 
Essays,  pt.  i.,  treat.  19,  5'  6. 

II    Figuratively: 

1    To  take  away  a  woman's  virginity ;  to  ravish. 

"As  is  the  lust  of  an  eunuch  to  deflower  a  virgin;  ><•  N 
he  that  executeth  judgment  with  violence." — Ecclesiasticus 
XI.  4. 

•2.  To  cull  the  most  beautiful  or  best  parts  from. 
"  The  whiche    book    Robert   Bisshop  of    Herforde  dt- 
Jtore<te." — Trerisa,  i.  39. 

*3.  To  take  away,  to  rob. 

"For  soone  comes  age,  that  will  her  pride  tleflotcrf." 
^wwri  f.  <?.,  II.  xii.  "",. 

de-floured  ,  de-flo~w  -ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DE- 
FLOCK.  ) 

de-flour  -er,  de-fUSwr'-er,  s.  [Eng.  drflour;  -cr.\ 
One  who  takes  away  a  woman's  virginity  ;  a  ravisher. 

"I  have  often  wondered  that  those  il>'JIt>i'i->'>-x  of  inno- 
cence, .  .  .  are  not  restrained  by  humanity." — Addisun. 

de-flour  -lig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEFLOUR.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  of  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  taking  away  a  woman's 
virginity ;  ravishing,  defloration. 

•de  flow  ,  r.  «'.  [Lat.  defluo:  de=down,  and  fun 
=to  flow.]  To  flow  down. 

"Superfluous  matter  defloios  from  the  body  unto  their 
proper  emunctories."— Browne-  Vulgar  Errors. 

*de-flu  -en~9? ,  s.  [Lat.  defluens,  pr.  par.  of 
defluo.  ]  A  flowing  down  ;  a  flow. 

"...  the  cold  had  taken  away  the  defliiejtcy  of  the 
oil."—  Boyle:  Works,  ii.  612. 

•de  -flu-OUS,  a.  [Latin  defluus,  from  defluo.f 
Flowing  down  ;  falling  off. 

•de-flux  ,  s.    [Lat.  deflujcus.J     A  downward  flow. 
"  Both  bodies  are  clammy,   and  bridle  the  defiux  of 
humors." — Bacon. 

de-fluxion  (fluxion  as  flue  -shun),  s.  [Latin 
defluxio,  from  defluo.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  flowing  down ;  a  deflux. 

2.  Med.:  A  flowing  down  of  humors  from  a  supe- 
rior to  a  lower  part  of  the  body;  a  discharge  of 
humors,  as  a  defluxion  from  the  nose  in  catarrh. 

"...  and  so  doth  cold  likewise  cause  rheums  and 
deftitxions  from  the  head." — Bacon. 

•def  -If,  adv.   [DEFTLY.]  Dexterously,  skillfully. 
"  They  dauncen  defly,  and  singen  soote, 
In  their  merriment." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  April. 

*de-fce-da  -tion,  s.    [DEFEDATION.] 
"...    the  defredatinn    of  so  many  parts  by   a  bad 
printer,  and  a  worse  editor." — Bentley. 

•de-ffill, v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and  folium 
=a  leaf.]  To  strip  off  the  leaves. 

"  Over  and  beside,  in    disburdening  and    defoiling  a. 
vine,  you  must  beware  how  you  pluck  off  those 
that  are  like  to  beare  the  grape,  or  to  go  with  it." — 
land:  Plinie,  xvii.  22. 

•dS-fo  -11-ate,  »de-fo  -ll-a-ted,  a.    [Pref.  de= 
away,  from,  and  Eng  foliate  (q.  v.).]    Deprived 
or  having  lost  its  leaves. 

*de  f6-ll  a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from,  and 
Eng.  foliation  (q.  v.).]  The  fall  or  shedding  of  a 
leaf;  the  time  when  leaves  are  shed;  autumn. 

*de-fbrce',  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  dfforcer=to  disseize, 
dispossess  (Cotgrave) ;  Low  Lat.  difforcio=to  take 
away  by  violence.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  treat  with  violence;  to  take 
anything  out  of  the  possession  of  by  forcible  means. 

"  The  herald  .  .  .  was  manifestly  deforced,  and  his- 
letters  riven."— Pitscottle  (ed.  1768),  p.  137. 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  disseize  and  keep  out  of  lawful  possessio 
of  an  estate ;  to  withhold  the  possession  of  an  estat 
from  its  rightful  owner. 

"If  she  were  deforced  of  part  only  of  her  dower." — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  7. 

2.  Scots  Law :  To  resist  or  use  violence  to  an  offi- 
cer of  the  law  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

•de  forge',  s.  [DEFORCE,  v.]  Violent  ejectment; 
deforcement. 

"That  Johne  Lindissay  sail  restore    .    .    .    a  kow  of  i 
deforce,  a  salt  mert,  a  mask  fat,    .    .    ." — Act.  Dorn.  t 
(an.  1«9),  p.  33. 

•de-f  OT9ed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFORCE,  «.•."] 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh6,     son;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  ] 


deforcement 
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defunct 


*de-force  -ment,  s.  [Low  Lat.  deforciamentum.] 

La  ic  : 

1.  The  withholding  the  possession  of  an  estate 
from  its  rightful  owner;  the  holding  of  lands  or 
tenements  to  which  another  person  has  a  right. 

"  Deforcemfit  t  may  be  pro  unded  on  the  disability  of  the 
party  deforced." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Scots  Law :  The  resisting  or  using  violence  to 
an  officer  of  the  law  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

•de-force -or,  *de-fors'-or,  s.    [Eng.  deforc(e); 
•er.] 
Law :  A  deforciant. 

•de-fore  -I-ant,  s.    [O.  Fr.  deforciant,  pr.  par.  of 
dfforcier.] 
Law : 

1.  One  who  keeps  the  rightful  owner  out  of  pos- 
session of  an  estate. 

"In  levying  a  fine  of  lands,  the  person  against  whom 
the  fictitious  action  is  brought  upon  a  supposed  breach  of 
covenant  is  called  the  ileforciant.  And,  lastly,  by  way  of 
analogy,  keeping  a  man  by  any  means  out  of  a  freehold 
office  is  construed  to  be  a  deforcement :  though,  being  an 
incorporeal  hereditament,  the  deforciant  has  no  corporeal 
possession." — Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

2.  One  against  whom  a  fictitious  action  is  brought 
in  fine  and  recovery.   It  was  abolished  by  Stat.  3&  4 
William  IV.,  c.  Ixxiv. 

»de-forc-I-a  -tion,  s.    [O.  Fr.] 

Law:  The  seizing  of  goods  in  satisfaction  of  a 
lawful  debt ;  distress. 

de-fbr$  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEFORCE,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <6  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst.:  Deforcement. 

de-form  ,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  <J(iform«=deformed,  ugly; 
Fr.  de  former ;  Sp.  &  Port,  deformar ;  Ital.  deformare, 
from  Lat.  deformo,  from  de/ormis=deformed,  ugly : 
de=away,  from,  and/orma^form,  beauty.] 

1.  Literally: 

1.  To  render  ugly  or  unshapely ;  to  disfigure. 

".  .  .  deformed  by  many  miserable  relics  of  a  former 
age." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

•2.  To  put  out  of  form  or  order ;  to  disarrange,  to 
disturb. 

"Me  Pallas  gave  to  lead  the  martial  storm, 
And  the  fair  ranks  of  battle  to  deform." 

Pope.  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiv.  261,  252. 

*3.  To  render  ugly  or  displeasing  by  the  applica- 
tion of  anything. 

"His  purple  garments,  and  his  golden  hairs, 
Those  he  deforms  with  dust,  and  these  he  tears." 
Pope.  Homer's  Iliad,  xviii.  29,  30. 

II.  Figuratively: 

•1.  To  render  unpleasant  or  disagreeable. 

"  His  driving  sleets 
Deform  the  day  delightless." 

Thomson.  Spring,  20,  21. 

2.  To  disfigure,  to  make  ungraceful  or  unpleasant ; 
to  mar,  to  spoil. 

"The  quaint  ingenuity  which  had  deformed  the  verses 
of  Donne  ,  .  disappeared  from  our  poetry." — Ma- 
oaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*f  For  the  difference  between  to  deform  and  to 
deface,  see  DEFACE. 

•de-form  ,  *de-fourme,  a.  [O.  Fr.  defforme ;  Lat. 
deformis.]  Of  an  ugly  or  ungainly  form ;  disfigured, 
distorted,  unshapely. 

"  Other  seuen  oxen,  in  as  myche  defourme  and  leene." — 
Wacllffe:  Ben.  xli  19. 

"So  spake  the  grizzly  Terror,  and  in  shape, 
So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew  tenfold 
More  dreadful  and  deform." 

Hilton,  P.  R.,  ii.  704-6. 

•de-form  -ate,  a.  [Lat.  deformatus.]  Deformed, 
disfigured. 

"And  whan  she  sawe  her  visage  so  deformate, 
If  she  in  hart  were  wo,  I  ne  wite  God  wate.  " 

Chaucer:  Compl.  of  Creseide. 

•de-for-ma'-tlcn,  s.  [Lat.  deformatio;  Fr.  defor- 
mation ;  Sp.  de/ormacian.~]  A  rendering  deformed  or 
ugly ;  a  defacing,  a  disfiguring. 

"I  confessejtis  hard  in  some  sense,  /.  ' ..  to  them  that 
Buffer  under  you  for  being  heretics  (as  you  call  those  that 
depart  from  your  deformations}." — Hammond:  Works,  vol. 

a.,  p.  6M. 

dS-formed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFOKM,  «.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 
B    As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Of  an  ugly  or  distorted  figure ;  misshapen. 

II.  Figuratively: 

I.  Morally  disfigured,  debased,  polluted. 

"  Thus  has  he  ransomed  you  from  your  transgressions  by 
blood,  and  covered  your  polluted  and  deformed  souls  with 
righteousness  .  ,  ." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 


•2.  Causing  deformity  or  disfigurement. 
"And  careful  hours,  with  time's  deformed  hand, 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face." 

Sltakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

•de-form  -ed-lf  ,«'(c.  [  Eng.  deformed  ;  -ly.]  In 
an  ugly,  deformed  manner  ;  so  as  to  disfigure. 

"  .  .  .  with  these  tleformedly  to  quilt  and  interlace 
the  entire,  the  spotless,  and  undecaying  robe  of  truth,  the 
daughter  not  of  time,  but  of  heaven."  —  Milton:  Of  Pre- 
latical  Episcopacy. 

•de-form  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deformed;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  deformed;  ugliness, 
deformity. 

de  fbrm-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  deform;  -er.]  One  who 
deforms,  disfigures,  mars,  or  injures. 

"  They  are  now  to  be  removed,  because  they  have  been 
the  most  certain  deformers  and  miners  of  the  church."  — 
Milton:  Animadv.  on  Remonstrants'  Defense. 

dS-form  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEFOBM,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As.  pr.  par,  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  ;  The  act  of  disfiguring  or  spoiling. 

de-form  -l-tf,  s.  [Fr.  deformite;  Sp.  deformi- 
dad;  Ital.  deformita,  all  from  Latin  deformitas, 
from  de/orm/s=deformed,  ugly.j 

I.  Literally: 

1.  That  which  deforms,  disfigures,  or  makes  un- 
gainly, ugly,  or  misshapen  ;  a  disfigurement,  a  dis- 
tortion. 

"  Why  should  not  man, 
Retaining  still  Divine  similitude 
In  part,  from  such  deformities  be  free  ?" 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  xi.  511-13. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  deformed,  ugly, 
or  misshapen. 

"  Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid  as  in  woman." 

Stiakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  2. 

II.  Fig.  :  That  which  spoils  or  mars  the  beauty  of 
a  thing  ;  au  absurdity,  an  irregularity,  a  disfigure- 
ment. 

"...  when  deformities  are  snch  that  the  perturba- 
tion and  novelty  are  not  like  to  exceed  the  benefit  of 
reforming."  —  King  Charles:  Bikon  Basilike. 

•de-fdrs  -5r,  s.    [DEFOECEOE.]    A  deforciant. 

•dS-fos-slon  (fosslon  as  fosh'-iin),  s.  [Lat. 
defossus,  pa.  par.  of  defodio=to  bury  in  the  earth.] 
The  punishment  of  burying  alive. 

•dS-foul'.  *de-foll,  'de-foul-y,  *de-foyle,  v.  t. 
[DEFILE.] 

1.  To  defile,  to  pollute. 

"  She  defouleth  with  hir  fete  hir  metes  yshed." 

Cftaucer:  Boethius,  p.  68. 

2.  To  tread  under  foot,  to  oppress,  to  cover. 

"  Derknessis  schnlen  defoule  me."  —  Wycliffe:  Pa. 
cxxxviii.  11. 


,  •de-fowle,  s.  [DEFOUL,  v.]    Disgrace. 

"  Wys  men  snlii  drede  thare  innymys  ; 
For  lychtlynes  and  succwdry 
Drawys  in  defowle  comownafy." 

Wyntoun,  viii.  26,  64. 

•de-foul  -Iftg,    *de-foul-yng,    «de-fowl-ynge, 
pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEFOUL.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.  :   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  defiling  or  polluting  ;  defilement. 
"Defowlynge.    Deturpacto,  maculaeio."—  Prompt.  Parr. 
•2.  The  act  of  treading  under  foot. 

"  I  hane  yonun  to  yon  power  of  defoulinge  othir  tredinge 
on  serpents."—  Wycliffe:  Luke  i.  19. 

II.  Hunting  (PI.)  :  The  marks  made  by  a  deer's 
feet  in  wet  soil. 

•dS-found  ,  v.  t.    [Lat.  defundo.]   To  pour  down. 

"  The  son  schene 
Begouth  defound  his  bemes  on  the  grene." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  293,  8. 

*de-f<Jwled',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFOUL.] 
de-fraud  ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  defrauder;  Sp.  & 
Port,  defraudar;  Ital.  defraudare,  from  Lat.  de- 
fraudo—to  take  away  by  fraud:   de=away,  from, 
and/raus  (genit./ra«dw)=fraud.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Fraudulently  to  deprive  any  one  of  what  is  his 
right,  whether  by  deception  or  artifice  ;  to  cheat,  to 
cozen. 

".    .    .    if  I  haue  ony  thing  defraudid  on  j  man:  lyelde 
foure  so  myche."  —  Wycliffe.  Luke  xix.  8. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  thing  that  is 
fraudulently  taken  away  or  withheld. 

"He  bespnght  Pallas  and  Juno 
And  Diane,  for  to  helpe  also 
That  he  be  not  defrauded  o/his  boone." 

Lydgate:  Story  of  Thebes,  i. 


3.  Fraudulently  to  withhold  what  is  the  right  or 
due  of  another. 

"My  son,  defraud  not  the  poor  of  his  living,  and  make 
not  the  needy  eyes  to  wait  long." — Ecclus.  iv.  1. 

4.  Fraudulently  to  frustrate  or  cheat. 

"  By  the  duties  deserted  ...  by  the  claims  de- 
frauded."— Paley. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cheat,  to  cozen,  to  withhold  any- 
thing fraudulently. 

U"  For  the  difference  between  to  defraud  and  to 
cheat,  see  CHEAT. 

•de-fraud  a  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  defraudatio;  from 
de/rattdo.]  The  act  of  defrauding. 

"Their  impostures  are  worse  than  any  other,  deluding 
not  only  into   pecuniary  defraudations,    but  the  irrepa- 
rable deceit  of  death." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 
dS-fraud  -6d,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFKADD.  ) 
de-fraud -er,  s.    [Eng.  defraud;  -er.}    One  who 
defrauds ;  a  cheat,  a  swindler,  an  embezzler. 
"  The  profligate  in  morals  grow  severe, 
Defrauders  just  and  sycophants  sincere." 

Blackmore. 

de-fraud  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEFEAUD.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  cheating,  swindling,  or 
fraudulently  withholding  from  another  what  is  his 
right  or  due. 

*de-fraudvment,  s.  [Eng.  defraud ;  -ment.}  The 
act  of  defrauding. 

"I  grant  infirmities,  but  not  outrages,  not  perpetual 
defraudments  of  truest  conjugal  society." — Milton:  Doct. 
and  Disc,  of  Divorce. 

de-fray  ,  v.t.  [Fr.  defrayer;  de=Lat.  di«=away, 
f  rom ; /rais=expense,  from  Lat./racfrM=expense.) 

1.  Lit.:   To  pay  or  bear  the  expense  of;  to  dis- 
charge the  cost  of ;  to  pay  for ;  to  bear  the  charge  of. 

"...    and  he  trusted  that  the  Commons  would  grant 
him  the  means  of  defraying  the  increased  expense." — 
Macatilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi, 
•2.  Fig. :  To  satisfy,  to  appease,  to  avert. 

"  C!an  Night  defray 
The  wrath  of  thundring  Jove    .    .    .    ? " 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  42. 

•dS-fray  -al,  s.    [Eng.  defray;  -al.]    The  act  of 
defraying  or  discharging  the  cost  of ;  defrayment, 
de-frayed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEFEAT.] 
de-fray -§r,  s.     [Eng.  defray;  -er.]    One  who' 
defrays  the  expenses  of ;  one  who  bears  the  cost  of. 
"...    the  defrayers  of  the  charges  of  common  playe." 
—North:  Plutarch,  p.  213. 

de-fray'-Iig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [DEFBAY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  bearing  or  discharging 
the  cost  of. 

•de-fray -mSnt,  s.  [Eng.  defray;  -ment.]  The, 
defraying  or  discharging  of  expenses. 

"...  two  hundred  thousand  nobles,  toward  the  de~ 
frayment  of  the  duke's  huge  charges." — Speed:  Richard. 
II.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  13,  §  85. 

deft,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  dceft=&t,  which  occurs  in 
d<E/<(ice=fitly,  conveniently.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Neat,  handsome,  spruce. 

"  He  said  I  was  a  >l?ft  lass." 

Bronte:  Northern  Lass. 
*2.  Proper,  fitting,  convenient. 
*3.  Dexterous,  clever. 

"  Loud  fits  of  laughter  seiz'd  the  guests,  to  see 
The  limping  god  so  deft  at  his  new  ministry." 

Dryden. 

B.  As  adv. :  Dexterously,  cleverly,  nimbly. 

"  Emerald  rings  on  brown  heath  tracing, 
Trip  it  deft  and  merrily." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i.  16. 
deft  -If,  adv.    [A.  S.  dceftlice.] 

1.  Neatly,  finely. 

"Deftly  deck'd  with  all  costly  jewels."— Beehive  af 
Romish  Church,  25. 

2.  Aptly,  cleverly,  dexterously. 

"Plied  so  deftly  and  so  well." 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

deft  ness,  s.  [English  deft ;  -nets.]  Cleverness, 
dexterity,  neatness. 

"  Two  little  Isles,  her  handmaids;  which  compared 
With  those  within  the  Poole,  for  deftness  not  out 

dared."  Drayton:  Polyolb.  8.  2. 

de-fuict',  a.  &s.  [Latin  defunctus,  pa.  par.  of 
defun(/or=to  fulfill  one's  duty:  de  (iateua.),fungor 
=to  fulfill.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Dead,  deceased. 

"  In  me  defunet."—Shakesf.:  Othello,  I.  8. 

2.  Having  ceased  to  exist  or  be  in  operation. 


boll,    bfiy;     p6ut,    Jowl,    oat,    .jell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tiau  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     d«L 


defunction 

B.  Asfiubst.:  One  who  has  performed  the  course 
of  life  ;  one  that  is  deceased;  a  dead  person. 
"  For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead." 

Shakesp.:  t't/mbt'tinr,  iv.  2. 

*de-fu.Ac'-tiOH,  s.  [Latin  defunct  io,  from  de- 
functus.]  Death,  decease. 

"After  dffunction  of  King  Pharamond." 

Shakes]}.:  Henry  1'.,  i.  2. 

*de  fiinct  -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  defunct;  -ire.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  dead,  or  to  a  burial. 

"Tho  priest  in  surplice  white, 
That  defunctive  music  can." 

Shakesp,:  Phoenix  an-  1  Turtle,  20. 

*de-fu§  -ed-1?,  *dS-flls'-gd-lIef  adv.  [Appar- 
ently for  diffusedly  (q.  v.),J  Confusedly. 

"So  defusedlie  written  that  letters  stood  for  whole 
words."  —  Holinshed;  Description  of  Ireland,  ch.  xxii. 

de-fT  (l),  *def-fye,  *de-fye,  *de-fyghe,  *dyf- 
fyyn,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  deffier,  desfier;  Fr.  dtjier,  from 
Low  Lat.  diffi,do=tv  renounce  faith:  dif=d/*= 
apartjfrom,  aud^rfes=trust,  faith;  Ital.  disjidare; 
Sp.  &  Port,  desafiar.] 

*1.  Originally  to  dissolve  all  bonds  of  faith 
between  two  parties,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
restraint  in  extreme  hostility  if  or  when  it  should 
be  subsequently  proclaimed  ;  hence,  to  renounce 
Utterly. 

**A11  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy, 
I  Bare  how  tc  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke." 

Shukesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  i.  8. 

"*2.  To  despise,  to  look  down  upon. 
"  Dyffyyn  or  vtterly  dyspysyn.     VHipendo"  —  Prompt. 
Jtorv. 

3.  To  dare  ;  to  challenge  ;  to  invite  to  a  contest. 

*'  I  defy  the  armies  of  Israel  this  day;  give  me  a  man, 
that  we  may  fight  together."  —  1  Sam.  ivii.  10. 

4.  To  dare,  to  brave  ;  to  risk  a  contest  or  struggle 
with. 

"  All  these  tribunals  insulted  and  dejled  the  authority 
of  Westminster  Hall."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,t  ch.  i. 

5.  To  sot  at  defiance  ;  to  disregard  ;  to  make  light 
of. 

"  Fired  with  ft  zeal  peculiar,  they  defy 
The  rage  and  rigor  of  a  polar  sky." 

Cowper,-  Hupe,  461,  462. 

6.  To  challenge  to  any  act. 

«...  that  I  defy  any  one  at  first  sight  to  be  sure  that 
It  was  not  a  fish  leaping  for  sport."  —  Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  ix.,  p.  199. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  defy  and  to 
brave,  see  BRAVE. 

*de-fy  (2),  *de-fle,  *de-fye,  *de-fyen  *di-fye, 
v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and  Mid.  Eng.  fient 
fytn=to  digest.] 

A.  Traits.:  To  digest. 

"  My  stomach  may  it  nought  dffye"—Oower,  iii.  25. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  digested. 

"Shal  nevere  fyssh  on  fry  day 
Defyen  in  my  wombe." 

P.  Plowman,  3,251. 

*de-fy  ,  8.  [DEFY  (1),  r.]  A  challenge  or  invi- 
tation to  a  contest.  , 

"  At  this  the  challenger,  with  fierce  defy, 
His  trumpet  sounds." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  580,  581. 

*de-fy'-5r,  s.  [Eng.  defy  (1).  v.;  -er.~\  One  who 
defies  another;  a  challenger;  a  defter. 

"  God  may  revenge  the  affronts  put  upon  them  by  such 
impudent  defyers  of  both,  .  .  ."—  South. 

d6-fy'-I6g,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [DEFY  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tf:  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  challenging,  braving,  or 
daring  another. 

deg(l),u.  t     [Icel.  dogg;    Sw.  dagg=devf.]     To 
sprinkle. 
d£g  (2),  v.  t.     [French  dague—a  dagger  (q.  v.).] 


______________ 

2.  To  pierce  with  small  holes  or  indentations  by 
means  of  smart  strokes  with  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment' 

deg,  «.    [DEO  (2),  «.] 

1.  A  stroke  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  ;  a 
sharp  blow, 

"  .  .  .  Winterton,  when  he  lay  down,  gave  him  a  deg 
with  his  elbow,  and  swore  at  him  to  be  quiet."  —  K.  Gil- 
haize,  i.  127.  •  t 

2.  The  hole  or  indentation  thus  produced. 
dg-ga-g6  (g6  aszha  ),  a.    [Fr.]    Free;  at  ease. 

"  No  dancing  bear^was  so  genteel, 
Or  half  so  degage."       Guwver;  Of  Himself. 
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*de-gar -nlsh,  r.  t.  [Fr.  dt'yarnir,  pr.  par. 
Mgarnistant,  \ 

1.  To  strip  of  furniture1;  to  remove  furniture  from. 

2.  To  remove  troops  or  a  garrison  from. 

*de-gar  -nlshed,  pa.  par,  or  «.    [DEG ABMMH.] 
*de-gar-nlsn-lng,j)r.  ;«i!-.,  «.&«.  [DEGAKMSH.J 

A.  A;  B.  As  pr.  par.  d:  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  stripping  of  furniture  or 
of  a  garrison. 

•de-gar  -nlsh-ment,  s.  [Eng. degarnwh ;  -»»•»?.] 
The  act  of  stripping  or  depriving  of  furniture, 
troops,  &c. 

*de-gen -dSr,  r.  i.  &  t.  [Pref.  <fe  =  a\vay,  from, 
and  Eng.  gender  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  degenerate;  to  become  deueuer- 
ated. 

"Degendering  to  hate,  fell  from  above, 
Through  pride." 

Spenser:  Hymn  of  Ile/tr.  Lure. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  degenerate. 
"They  into  that  ere  long  will  be  degeml  , •- ./." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  (Introd.) 

*de-gen  -dered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEOEXDEB.] 
*de-gen  -der-IAg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [DEGENDER.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :   The  act  of  becoming  degenerate; 
degeneration. 

*de-gen  -er,  v.  i.  [Fr.  degenerer.]  To  degener- 
ate. 

"Is  he  not  able,  though  all  the  natural  seed  should 
drgener,  yet  of  stones  to  raise  children  to  Abraham?"— 
Forbes:  Defense,  p.  22. 

*de-gen'-er-a-$J:,  s.  [Lat.  degeneratio,  from  ae- 
generatus.) 

1.  A  falling  off  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state;  a 
decline  in  quality ;  degeneration. 

"The  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceded  by  an  uni- 
versal degeneracy  of  manners." — Swift. 

IT  Followed  by  from  before  the  original  state. 
".    .    .   our  willful  degeneracy  from  goodness." — Tillot- 
son. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  degenerate. 

"  Let  idle  declaimers  mourn  over  the  degeneracy  of  the 
age;  but,  in  my  opinion,  every  age  is  the  same." — Gold- 
smith: Essays,  v. 

de-gen  -er-ate,  v.  i.  [Fr.  degenerer;  Sp.  degen- 
erar:  Ital.  degenerare.]  [DEGENERATE,  a.] 

1.  To  become  degenerate;  to  fall  off  in  quality 
from  a  better  to  a  worse  state ;  to  suffer  a  loss  or 
diminution  of  good  qualities. 

"What  would  the  Romans  have  been,  had  they  degener- 
ated in  this  proportion  for  five  or  six  generations  more?" 
— Harris:  Phil.  Inquiries. 

IT  It  is  followed  by  from  before  the  original  state, 
and  by  into  before  the  state  fallen  into. 

"When  wit  transgresseth  decency,  it  degenerates  into 
insolence  and  impiety." — Tillotson. 

2.  To  fall  from  its  kind ;  to  become  wild  or  base. 
"Most  of  those  frnits  that  use  to  be  grafted,  if  they  be 

set  of  kernels  or  stones,  degenerate." — Bacon. 

de-gen'-er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  degeneratus,  pa.  par, 
of  degenero, from deyener= base,  ignoble:  de=away, 
from,  and  genus  (genit.  gene.ris)  =  a.  kind,  a  class.] 

1.  Having  fallen  off  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state : 
having  lost  some  good  qualities ;  declined  in  natural 
or  moral  worth ;  deteriorated. 

"How  much  unmeet  for  us,  a  faint  degenerate  band !" 
Saott:  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  (Introd.),  3. 

2.  Characterized  by  degeneracy. 

*'  Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  v.  372. 

de-gen  -er-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DBGEXEEATE, 
i'.] 

*de-gen  -Sr-ate-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  degenerate;  -ly.] 
In  a  degenerate  or  unworthy  manner ;  basely, 
meanly. 

"That  blindness  worse  than  this, 
That  saw  not  how  degenerately  I  serv'd." 

Milton^  Samson  Agonfstes,  418,  419. 

*de-gen'-Sr-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  degenerate  ;-nes8.~\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  degenerate ;  degener- 
acy, degeneration. 

"Wherefore  complainsanotherof  its  falling  into  degen- 
eratenessl" — Oaule:  Mag-Astro-Mancer,  p.  61. 

de-gen -er-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEGENEK- 

ATE,  f.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  mtbst. :  Tho  act  or  process  of  becoming  de- 
generate ;  degeneration. 


deglutition 


de-gen-er-a.  -tion,  s.  fFr.  dfuf-nfrftt  :••.„:  Sp. 
degeufrticivn  :  It.  (fftj/i'm'nc/um-.  from  Lat.  degeti- 
<TU/«X,  pa.  par.  of  deyenero.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lany 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  falling  off  from  a  better 
to  a  worse  state  ;  a  ^'ro\ymtj  worse  or  becoming  de- 
teriorated in  qualities  ;  a  loss  of  natural  or  moral 
worth  ;  the  state  of  being  degenerate. 

"Let  us  htite  and  bewail  this  common  degeneration  of 
Christians."  —  Bishop  Hull:  Ktinains,  p.  154. 

2.  That  which  has  become  degenerated. 

".  .  .  cockle,  aracus,  cegilop.s,  and  other  rteyenera* 
tiona."  —  Browne;  Vulgar  AYri/rs. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hot.:  A  transition  from  the  normal  to  another 
state,  as  when  the  leaves  become  potaloid,  or  the 
petals  foliaceous. 

"Degeneration,  or  the  transformation  of  parts,  often 
gives  rise  either  to  an  appareut  want  of  symmetry,  or  to 
irregularity  inform."  —  Balfuttr:  Botany,  -J651. 

2.  Physiol.:  The  state  or  condition  of  a  tis-ne, 
which  has  become  impaired  or  deteriorated  in  vital- 
ity:   the  gradual   deterioration  of  any  class   of 
animals,  or  of  any  organ,  from  natural  can.-'--. 

3.  Hurt.  :  The  return  of  a  plant  changed  by  culti- 
vation to  its  original  state. 

de-gen-er-a  '-tion-Ist,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  •;  ,>/.i- 
tion;  -ist.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
theory  of  degeneration. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who   holds   or   supports  the 
theory  that  there  is  in  all  organized  bodies  a  tend- 
ency to  a  permanent  aud  hereditary  degeneration, 
as  well  as  to  a  higher  development. 

tdS-gen'-er-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  degenerat(e)  ;  -»'«>.] 
Tending  to  degenerate  or  deteriorate. 

*de'-gen'-er-ize,  v.  i.  [Latin  degener  =  base, 
ignoble  ;  Eug.  suff.  -ize.]  To  degenerate  ;  to  become 
degenerated. 

"  Degeneritfd,  decay"  d,  and  withered  quight." 

Sylvester:  The  Vocation,  104.    (i),i>-iVs.) 

*de-g§n'-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  degener=base,  ignoble; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -OMS.] 

1.  Degenerate,  degenerated  ;  deteriorated  or  fallen 
away  from  a  higher  or  better  s.tate. 

2.  Vile,  base,  infamous,  low. 

"  Degenerotis  passion,  and  for  man  too  base." 

Dryden. 

*de-gen'-Sr-OUS-lf  ,  odr.  [Eng.  der/enerous;  -ly.] 
In  a  degenerate  manner  ;  basely,  meanly. 

"How  wounding  a  spectacle  is  it  to  see  heroes,  like 
Hercules  at  the  distaff,  thus  degenerously  employed  !"—  * 
More;  Decay  of  Piety. 

deg-er'-O-ite,  s.  [From  Degero  in  Finland,  where 
it  is  found;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 
Mm.  :  A  variety  of  Hisineerite  (q.  v.). 
*de'~gest,  a.    [Lat.  digestus."]    Grave,  composed. 
"Furth  held  the  stout  and  tlegest  Auletes." 

Douglas:  I'irgil,  321,  49. 
*de-ges  te  a  ble,  o.  [DIGESTABLE.]  Concocted. 

"  The  flouris  suete, 
Degesteable,  engenered  throu  thehete." 

Wallace,  iii.  2.  M.  S. 

*de  -gest-lle,  adr.  [Eng.,  &c.,  digest;  -lie=-ly.] 
Sedately,  deliberately. 

*degg-er,  s.  [Eng.  deg  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
degs  or  sprinkles. 

degg  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [DEG  (l),t>.] 
degging-machiue,  s. 

Cotton  Manufacture:  A  machine  for  damping  the 
fabric  in  the  process  of  calendering. 
*de-gl§e  ,  *de-gy§e,  *•.   [DISGUISE.]   A  disguise. 

"In  selcouthe  manors  and  sere  degyse." 

Hampole:  Prieke  of  Conscience,  1517. 

'de-glor'-f,  v.  t,  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  glory  (q.  v.).]  To  disgrace,  to  dishonor. 

"His  head 
That  was  before  with  thorns  degloried" 

O.  Fletcher;  Christ's  Triumph. 

•de-glfl'be,  v.t.   [Lat.deglubo.]  To  skin,  to  peel. 
•de-glflb  -Ing,i>r.par.  &a.    [DEGLUBE.] 
"  Now  enter  his  taxing  and  deglitbtng  face." 

Cleavelandt  Poems,  1,651. 

*de-glu  -tin-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  deglutinatus,  pa. 
par  of  deglutin*)=to  unglue,  to  separate  :  rfe  =  away, 
from,  and  glutino=to  glne;  9/ttren=glue.]  To  un- 
glue ;  to  loosen  ;  to  unstick  ;  to  separate. 

"  The  Hand  of  Outrage  that  deglutinates 
His  Vesture,  glu'il  with  gore-blood  to  his  backe." 

Varies:  Holy  Ruode,  p.  16. 

*de-gl<l  -tln-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DEGLUTIN- 
ATE.  ] 

*de-glu-tl  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  deglutition,  from  Lat. 
deglutio=to  swallow.]  The  act,  power,  or  process 
of  swallowing. 

"When  the  deglutition  Is  totally  abolished,  the  patient 
may  be  nourished  by  clysters."  —  Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     w5rfc,     whd,     sftn;     mate,     cub,     ctire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    os  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


deglutitious 

*de-glu  tl  -tious,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  degluti- 
tiosus,  from  deglutio.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
•with  deglutition. 

*de-glfl  -tl-tor-^,  a.    [As  if  from  a  Lat.  degluti- 
torius,  from  deglutio.}    Serving  for  deglutition. 
*de-gOut -U,a.  [Fr.^e(/au«er=todrop.]  Spotted. 

"A  inuntill     .     .     . 
Degoutit  with  the  self  in  spottiw  blake." 

King's  tjuhair,  v.  9,  10. 

deg-ra-da  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  degradation,  from  Low 
Lat.  degradatio,  from  Lat.  degrado=to  degrade 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  degradacion;  Ital.  degradazlone.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  degrading  or  reducing  in  rank ;  a 
depriving  of  any  dignity,  honor,  or  position  ;  a  dfe- 
missal  from  otKce. 

"The  word  degradation  is  commonly  used  to  denote  a 
deprivation  and  removing  of  a  man  from  his  degree."— 
Ayliffe. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  degraded  or  re- 
duced in  rank,  honor,  or  position. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  degraded  mor- 
ally or  intellectually  ;  debasement,  degeneracy. 

"...  licentiousness  had  produced  its  ordinary  ef- 
fect, the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  of  women." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  A  diminution  or  loss  of  strength,  efficacy,  or 
value: 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Eccles.:   An  ecclesiastical  censure,  whereby  a 
clergyman  is  divested  of  his  ministerial  character 
and  authority.    Of  this  there  are  two  kinds:  the 
•one  summary,  or  by  word  of  mouth;  the  other  a 
more  solemn  ceremony  of  stripping  the  offender  of 
the  outward  signs  of  his  ministerial  character  and 
Authority. 

2.  English  Law:  The  depriving  a  peer  or  knight 
of  his  rank  and  title.    A  peer  can  only  be  degraded 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

3.  Mil. :  The  depriving  an  officer  of  his  rank  and 
•commission ;  cashiering. 

*4.  Paint. :  The  lessening  and  rendering  confused 
the  appearance  of  distant  objects  in  a  landscape, 
that  they  may  appear  as  they  would  to  an  eye  placed 
at  a  distance. 

5.  Geol.:   The  wearing   away   of   higher   lands, 
strata,  rocks,  &c.,  by  the  action  of  water,  &c. 

6.  Bot. :  A  change  in  the  form  of  a  plant,  arising 
from  the  loss,  removal,  abortion,  or  new  develop- 
ment of  any  organs. 

"  There  is  thus  traced  a  degradation,  as  it  is  called,  from 
•  flower  with  three  stamens  and  three  divisions  of  the 
calyx,  to  one  with  a  single  bract  and  a  single  stamen  or 
carpel."— Balfour:  Botany,  §  649. 

7.  Nat,  Hist. :  The  state  of  a  type  which  presents 
a  degraded  form  ;  degeneration. 

degradation  products. 

Biol. :  Products  brought  into  existence  through 
changes  causing  degradation  in  the  substance  of 
organized  substances.  Examples,  the  mucilage  of 
quince  seeds,  linseed,  and  possibly  also  lignin  and 
cork.  (Thome.) 

dS-grade  ,  v.  t.&i.  [Fr.  degrader;  Sp.  &  Port. 
degradar;  Ital.  degradare;  from  Lat.  degrado  =  to 
deprive  of  rank :  de  =  away,  from,  and  gradus  = 
rank.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  deprive  of  rank;  to  reduce  from  any  rank, 
office,  or  dignity.    [DISGRACE.] 

"...  to  degrade  him,  to  reprimand  him  publicly, 
was  impossible." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  lower  morally  and  intellectually ;  to  debase, 
to  sink. 

"  O  miserable  mankind,  to  what  fall 
Degraded,  to  what  wretched  state  reserved!" 

Hilton.-  P.  L.,  xi.  600,  501. 

3.  To   diminish  the  value  or  estimation  of;   to 
bring  into  contempt ;  to  lessen. 

"  Nor  shall  thou,  by  descending  to  assume 
Man's  nature,  lessen  or  degrade  thine  own." 

Milton;  P.  L.t  iii.  303,  304. 

II.  Geol. :  To  wear  away  or  down ;  to  reduce  in 
height  or  magnitude,  as  by  the  action  of  water,  &c. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :   To  degenerate ;   to  become  de- 
graded or  degenerated. 
II.  Technically; 

1.  Nat.  Hist. :  To  become  degraded  or  degenerated 
in  typo ;  to  degenerate ;  to  exhibit  degraded  forms. 

2.  Univ.:  To  take  a  lower  degree   than   one  is 
entitled  to ;  to  omit  to  take  a  degree  at  the  proper 
time ;  to  descend  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  class. 

"As  he  lost  .  .  .  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  term,  he 
was  obliged  to  degrade,  as  it  is  called,  i.  e.,  to  place  his 
name  on  the  list  of  the  year  below."— Fa rrar:  Julian 
Home,  ch.  uvi.,  p.  348. 
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IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  de- 
grade and  to  di&grace:  "In  the  general  or  moral 
application,  degrade  respects  the  external  station 
or  rank  ;  disgrace  refers  to  the  moral  estimation  or 
character:  one  is  often  disgraced  by  a  degradation, 
and  likewi^j  ^vheii  there  is  no  express  degradation  ; 
whatever  is  low  and  mean  is  degrading;  whatever 
is  immoral  is  disgraceful;  it  is  degrading  for  a 
nobleman  to  associate  with  prize-fighters  and  jock- 
eys; it  is  di$< it-art* ful  for  him  to  countenance  the 
violation  of  the  laws  which  he  is  bound  to  protect : 
it  is  <!-''ir<r.i/)t'j  for  a  clergyman  to  take  part  in  the 
ordinary  pleasures  and  diversions  of  mankind  in 
general ;  it  is  disgraceful  for  him  to  indulge  in  any 
levities:  Domitian  degraded  himself  by  the  mean- 
ness of  tho  employment  which  ho  chose;  he  dis- 
(fraced  himself  by  tho  cruelty  which  he  mixed  with 
his  meanness:  King  John  of  England  dearaded 
himself  as  much  by  hrs  mean  compliance \vhcn  in 
the  power  of  tho  barons,  as  he  had  disgraced  him- 
self before  by  his  detestable  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. Tho  higher  the  rank  of  the  individual  tho 
greater  his  degradation:  the  higher  his  character, 
or  tho  more  sacred  his  office,  the  greater  his  dis- 
grace, if  he  act  Inconsistently  with  its  dignity :  but 
those  terms  are  not  confined  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
life :  there  is  that  which  is  degrading  and  disgrace- 
ful for  every  person ,  however  low  his  station :  when 
a  man  forfeits  that  which  he  owes  to  himself,  and 
sacrifices  his  independence  to  his  vices,  he  degrades 
himself  below  the  scale  of  a  rational  agent;  he 
thereby  forfeits  the  good  opinion  of  all  who  know 
him,  and  thus  adds  disgrace  to  his  degradation.'* 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Sj/non.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  degrade  and  to 
disparage,  see  DISPARAGE;  for  that  between  to 
degrade  and  to  humb'e,  see  HUMBLE. 

d§-grad  -ed.^a.  par.  or  a.    [DEGRADE,  v.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Reduced  in  rank,  position,  value,  or  estimation. 

2.  Debased,  low,  mean,  base. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:   Furnished    with   steps:   an   epithet  in 
blazoning  for  a  cross  that  has  steps  at  each  end, 
diminishing  as  they  ascend  to- 
ward the  center. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.:  Degenerated  in 
type  ;  ( exhibiting  degenerate 
forms ;  imperfectly  developed. 

TI  Cross  degraded  and  con- 
joined : 

Her.:  A  _plain  cross  having 
its  extremities  placed  upon  a 
step  or  steps  joined  to  the  sides 

oftheslli''1(L  Degraded. 

*de-grade  -ment,   a.     [Eng. 

degrade;  -men/.]    The  act  of  degrading;  degrada- 
tion ;  the  state  of  being  degraded. 

"  So  the  words  of  Ridley  at  his  degradement,  and  his 
letter  to  Hooper,  expressly  shew."— Milton:  Of  Reforma- 
tion in  England. 

d5-grad  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEGRADE,  r.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Debasing,  lowering  morally ;  dis- 
gracing. 

"...  the  attempt  to  inflict  on  all  these  men  without 
exception  a  degrading  punishment  .  .  ." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Geol. :  Wearing  down  or  dissolving,  or  tending 
to  wear  down  or  dissolve,  elevated  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  to  carry  down  the  detritus  to 
lower  levels.    The  term  is  applied  to  atmospheric 
influence,  the  action  of  water,  &c. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  a  dignity ; 
degradation,  debasement. 

tde-grad  -Ing-ltf ,  adv.  [Eng.  degrading;  -ly.] 
In  a  degrading,  debasing,  or  disgraceful  manner. 

"  This  is  what  Bishop  Taylor  degradingly  calls  virtue 
and  precise  duty. "  —  Coventry:  Philemon  to  Hydaspes, 
Conv.  L 

*deg-ra-va  -tion,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  degra- 
vatio,  from  degravatux,  pa.  par.  of  degravo  =  to 
press  or  weigh  down :  de  =  down,  and  gravis  = 
heavy.]  The  act  of  making  heavy  or  of  pressing 
down. 

dS  gree',  *de-gre,  s.  [Fr.  degre*  from  Lat.  de= 
down,  aud</radus~a  step.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  A  step,  a  stair. 

"  These  twelue  degres  weren  brode  and  stuyre." 

E.  Eng.  Alltt,  Poems;  Pearl,  1,021. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2. 

3.  In  tho  same  sense  as  B.  3. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  7. 


degree 


II.  Figurtttifflt/: 

1.  A  step  or  movement  toward  an  end;  a  step  of 
progression. 

*  "...    scorningthe  base  rt«?ynjfs 

By  which  he  did  uscrm!." 

Shake sj>. .-  Jnlim*  Ctrxar,  ii.  1. 

-.  \  measure  of  quality  or  condition;  a  propor- 
tion ;  a  certain  amount. 

".  .  .  they  will  stun  you  to  that  (leyr??,  that  you  will 
fancy  your  «urs  were  torn  in  pieces."—  Drydm. 

3.  A  step  or  measure  of  increase  <>r  decrease. 

"  Poesy 

Admits  of  no  degrees:  i»ut  murst  be  still 
Sublimely  good,  or  despicably  ill." 

K<>K,'<iiinu<tn:  Art  of  Poetry. 

4.  Quality,  rank,  station,  or  posil  ion. 

"You  know  your  own  deyw*,  sit  down." 

N-Vr/.. •*;>.;  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

*5.  An  order  or  class. 

"The  several  degrees  of  angel  a  may  probably  have  larger 
views . " — Locke. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Geneal.:  A  certain  distance  or  remove  in  the 
line  of  descent,  determining  the  proximity  of  biood. 

"And  these  descended  in  the  third  degree." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  v.  676. 

2.  Geom. :  The  360th  part  of  the  circumference  of 
a  circle.    The  circumference  of  every  circle  is  sup- 
posed to  bo  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  each  of 
which  is  called  a  degree.    Each  degree  is  again  di- 
vided into  60  minutes,  and  each  minute  into  60  sec- 
onds.   The  sign  of  a  degree  is  a  small  circle  written 
or  printed  at  the  top  of  tho  last  figure  denoting  the 
number  of  degrees.    Thus  ninety  degrees  is  written 
90°.    [MiNUTE,  SECOND.]    An  angle  is  said  to  con- 
tain so  many  degrees  or  parts  of  a  degree  as  there 
are  in  the  arc  subtended  by  an  equal  angle  at  the 
center  of  a  circle.    [ARC.]    So  we  say  that  a  star  is 
so  many  degrees  above  tho  horizon,  as  there  are 
degrees  in  the  angle  subtended  by  the  arc  between 
the  star  and  the  horizon.    A  degree  of  latitude  is 
the  360th  part  of  the  earth's  surface  north  or  south 
of  the  equator,  measured  on  a  great  circle  forming 
the  circumference  of  the  eartn  at  right  angles  to 
the  equator.    A  degree  of  longitude  is  the  360th  part 
of  the  earth's  surface  east  or  west  of  a  fixed  merid- 
ian.   [MERIDIAN.]    Since   the  length  of  a  degree 
depends  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  circumference 
of  tho  circle  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  length  of  every  degree  of  longitude  is  great- 
est at  the  equator,  and  diminishes  gradually  as  it 
approaches  the  poles.    At  the  equator  a  degree  of 
longitude  measures  60  geographical  or  69J  statute 
miles.    The  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  on  the 
contrary,  owing  to  tho  fact  that  the  figure  of  the 
earth  is  not  a  perfect  circle,  increases  as  it  nears 
the  poles.    The  geographical  position  of  any  town 
or  place  is  fixed  DV  the  number  of  degrees  or  parts 
of  degrees  in  the  latitude  and  longitude  at  their 
point  of  intersection.    [LATITUDE,  LONGITUDE.] 

"...  shall  theshadow  go  forward  ten  degrees,  or  go 
back  ten  degreeat"—  2  Kings  xx.  9. 

3.  Gram.:    The   degrees    of    comparison  of   an 
adjective  or  adverb   are   those   inflections   which 
denote  the  different  degrees  of  the  same  quality. 
They  are  three  in  number,   the  positive,  the  com- 
parative, and  the  superlative.    [See  these  words.] 

4.  Mathematics: 

(1)  Alg.:  A  term  used  to  denote  the  class  of  an 
equation  according  to  the  highest  power  of  the 
unknown  quality.  Thus,  if  the  index  of  the 
unknown  quantity  be  3  or  *,  the  equation  is  said  to 
be  of  the  third  or  fourth  degree  respectively, 

*(2)  Arith.:  (See  extract.) 

"A  degree  consists  of  three  figures— viz.,  of  three 
places,  comprehending  units,  tens,  and  hundreds;  so 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  is  a  degree."— Cocker;  Arith- 
metic. 

5.  Math.  Instruments,  &c,:  The  divisions  of  the 
lines  upon  several  kinds  of  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical instruments,  as  thermometers,  barometers, 
&c.    In  therraometry  the  unit  of  measure  varies 
according  to  the  scale,  being  ^foj  of  the  distance 
between   tho   freezing    and  boiling  points  in  the 
Centigrade   scale,    g^   in    Reaumur's,    and    jlu  in 
Fahrenheit's. 

6.  Music  (Degree  of_  a  scale) :  A  step  in  the  tone- 
ladder.    It  may  consist  of  a  semitone,  a  tone,  or  (in 
the  minor  scale)  of  an  augmented  tone.    (Stainer  <£ 
Barrett.)    When  the  notes  are  on  the  same  line  or 
space  they  are  in  tho  same  degree.    The  interval  of  a 
second  is  one  degree,  the  interval  of  a  third  two 
degrees,  and  so  on,  irrespective  of  the  steps  being 
tones  or  semitones.    Heiico,  also,  notes  are  in  the 
same  degree  when  they  are  natural,  fiat,  or  sharp, 
of  the  same  note,  as  O  and  O  sharp,  E  and  E  flat ; 
and  they  are  in  different  degrees  when,  though  the 
same  note  on  an    instrument  of  fixed  intonation, 
they  are  called  by  different  names,  as  F  sharp  and 
G  flat,  c  sharp  and  DJlat.     (Grove.) 


tooll,     b6y;     po*ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     §hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  £ 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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deiformity 


7    Cniivrsity'  A  title  of  honor  or  mark  of  distinc-  de-hls  -cent,    a.     [Lat.    dehiscens,    pr.  par.  of  dele '-He,  a.    [Greek  deiktfkoa  =  showing,  from 

tion  conferred  on  such  mem  hers  of  n  university  as  deMtco.]  deikimnu  =  to  show,  to  point  out.j  .                 _—,,„., 

have  passed  through  all  the  exercises  required  of  »1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Gaping,  yawning,  opening.  Logic;  Direct;  applied  to  reasoning  which  proves 

them,  as  a  testimony  of  proficiency  in  certain  arts  2.  Hot. :  Opening;  as  the  capsules  of  a  plant,  the  directly. 

and  sciences.  [BACHELOR,  DOCTOR,  MASTER.]- Hon-  cells  of  anthers,  &c.  *deic -tlc-al,  a.     [Eng.  deictic;   -a!.]     Direct, 

orary  degrees  are  those  conferred  on  persons  dis-  "...    the  fruit  opens  between  the  two  vascular  bun.  •  ' 


tinguished  in  any  path  of  life,  who  are  not  members    dies,  either  at  the  ventral  or  dorsal  suture,  so  as  to  allow 
of  theuniversily  bywhich  thedegreesareconferred.    the  nee< 


„.  v „.„_.  .,„ „ —  J  needs  to  escape,  and  then  it  is  dehiscent."— Balfour: 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  also  the  privilege    Botany,  s,  530. 


deictic. 

'delc'-tlc-al-lyS  adv.    [Eng.  deictical;  -?!/•]    1° 
a  direct  manner ;  directly,  definitely. 


of  conferring  degrees. 
IT  By  degrees:  Gradually;  by  little  and  little. 
"  At  first,  progressive  as  a  stream  they  seek 
The  middle  field  ;  but,  scattered  by  degrees, 
Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land." 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  292-94. 


*de-hon-es -tate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  dehonestatus,  pa, 


Ear.  of  dehoiu'sto :  cie=away,  from,  and  lionesto—to 
onor." 


'Christ  spake  itdeictically." — Hammond:   Works,  i.  703. 

deld,  s.    [DEATH.] 

*de-If'-Ic,  a.  [Latin  deificus,  from  d«ts=God, 
•  Tou"  an(*  /ac'°  (P?ss.  yio)  =  to  make.]  Making  god  or 
mate,  divine ;  deifying,  god-making. 

*de-If  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  deific ;  -a!.]    The  same  as 


]    To  disgrace. 

•'The  excellent  and  wise  power  he  took  in  this  partica 
lar,  no  man  cnu  th>ft<>nent(tttt  or  reproach,    .    .    ." — J  m 
lor:  Set-man  2*reached  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Lord  Pri 
*de-gree  ,  V.  t.    [DEGREE,  8.]    To  advance  Step  by     (rrencA:  On  some  def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  19.) 

BteP-  *de-hon-es-ta -tion,  8.    [Lat.  dehonestatio, from    DEIFIC  (q.v.j. 

"  I  will  degree  this i  noxious  neutrality  one  peg  higher.       dehonesto=to  dishonor.]    A  disgracing  or  dishonor-        "The  ancient  catholic  fathers  were  not  afraid  to  call 
*~HacKet:  Life  of  H  illiatns,  11.  loy.     {Uanrs. )  ing"  disgrace 

•de-greed  ,  n.     [Eng.  degreM;  -ed.]    Placed  in  a        "Who  can  expiate  the  infinite  shame,   dehonestation, 
position  or  rank.  and  infamy  which  they  bring?  "—Bishop  Oauden:  Hieras- 

"We  that  are  degreed  above  our  people." — Heywood:    pistes,  p.  482. 

de-hors'  (s  silent) ,  prep.    [Fr.] 
Law:  Outside  of,  without;  foreign  to  or  irrele- 
vant. 

*de-hOTt  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dehortor=to  dissuade:  de 
=away,  from,  and  Aor(or=to  encourage.]  The 
opposite  of  exhort ;  to  dissuade  from  anything,  to 
advise  to  the  contrary. 

"He  proceeds  to  admonish  and  dehort  her  from  un- 
worthy society." — Dr.  Riahardson:  On  the  Old  Testament, 
p.  841. 


[Eng.  degree;  -ing,  -ly.] 


Rape  ofLucrece. 

*d8-gree  -Ing-l? ,  adv. 
By  degrees,  step  by  step. 

"Degreeinglu  to  grow  to  greatness."— Feltham:  Resolves, 
1.  97. 

•de-gust ,  v.  t.    [Lat.  deginto.']    To  taste. 

"A  coupe  du  vin,  Madam,  I  will  degitst,  and  g-atefully." 
0.  Keadf:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  ii. 

*de-gus-ta'-tion,  «.     [Lat.  degustatio,  from  de 


this  Supper    ...    a   deijlcal  communion." — Homilies} 
Serm.  i.,  On  the  Sacrament. 

*de-IM-ca  -tlon,  *de-if-i-ca-$ion,  s.   [Fr.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  deifying  or  making  god;  the 
raising  to  the  rank  of  a  god ;  the  state  of  being 

"Through  what  creacion  He  hath  deiftcaaion." 

Oower,  ii.  158. 

2.  Fig. :  An  excessive  praise  or  worship  of. 
"[He]   ran  into  deifications  of  my  person,  pure  flames, 

constant  love,    .    .    ." — Taller,  No.  33. 

If  When  one  whom  we  greatly  love  dies,  all  faults 
and  failings  of  the  deceased  are  forgotten,  and  the 


.         .     _         t                                     A                 ..     .               ..             ,e            ,1 -UC-llUi-btt  -blUIl,    K.         LAMM*  UOTWIM*«U|  u«  lit     **v-  tne  UlUlVUlUal  mOUTUeU  lor  IS    &11UP1J     lalov:u 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj..     (bee  tne    hortor.^    A  dissuading  from  anything ;  an  advising  level  of  the  inferior  gods,  becoming  a  deified  hero 

Terb.)                                                                                      to  the  contrary ;  a  counseling  against  anything.  or  heroine.    This  process  in  the  case  of  Alcestis, 

" Did  they  never  read  these  dehortations>"—Ward:  On  celebrated  in  one  of  the  dramas  of  Euripides  as 

Infidelity.  having  died  for  her  husband,  is  thus  described  in 

*de-hor'-ta-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  dehortat (us),  pa.  par. 
of  dehortor;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -itie.]  Dissuasive, 
dehortatory. 

*de-hor  -ta-tSr-y5,  a.  [Lat.  dehortatorius,  from 
dehortor.]  Dissuasive;  counseling  or  advising 
against;  pertaining  to  dissuasion.  „„  „.„„_„„ , — 

"  The  text,  you  see,  is  a  dehortatory  charge  to  avoid  the  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  divinities  they 

offense  of  God."— Up.  Hall:  Remains,  p.  103.  adored  were   originally   men.    The  Romans  th 

Me-Hort  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEHORT.]  -f  ^^  the  sk^Romulu^and  af^r  a^nte* 

and  various  other  Hindu  divinities, 
to  have  lived  as  ordinary  earthly 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  tasting ;  degustation. 
*de-gy§ -It,  a.    [Fr.  dfguiser=tf>  disguise.]    Dis- 
guised.] 

*'  And  ay  to  thame  come  Repentance  amang. 
And  maid  thame  chere  degysit  in  his  wede." 

Kiny's  Quhair,  ill.  8. 

de-his  96,  v.  i.    [Lat.  deMsco=to  gape.] 
*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  gape,  to  open,  to  yawn. 
f2.  Bot. :  To  open,  as  the  capsules  or  anthers  of 
plants. 


Anstice's  Greek  Choric  Poetry  : 

"  We  will  not  look  on  her  burial  sod 

As  the  cell  of  sepulchral  sleep; 
It  shall  be  as  the  shrine  of  a  radiant  god, 
And  the  pilgrim  shall  visit  that  blest  abode, 

To  worship  and  not  to  weep." 
The  Greeks  called  deification  apotheosis,  and  there 


they  may  dehisce  by  the  dorsal  suture." — Bal~ 

four.  Botany,  S  632.  *de-hort  -gr.  s.    [Eng.  dehort ;    -er.  1     One  who    tfunoomanT    an 

_de-hl3-9en9e,  s.     [Latin  dehiscens,  pr.  par.  of    dissuades  from  or  advises  against  anythmg ;  a  dis-    seem  originally 


dehisco.} 


suader.  heroes,  who  were  elevated  on  dying  to  the  skies. 

,.-  .       .  ,  .  .  .         r  DEHORT  T  Nay,  the  process  of  deification  has  not  stopped  in 

.         .  «ae-nort  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  tt  s.    \_ui  Ind^a    ^  IQ  {ujl  operation  at  the  present  day, 

of  anthers  for  the  discharge  of  their  contents.   This       A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  at  particip.  adj.:    (bee  tne  some  of  the  deities  created  being  Englishmen.    In 

takes  place  either  ^by  clefts,  by  hinges,  or  by  pores,    verb.)  1857  a  sect  at  least  temporarily  arose  called  the 


. 

»1.  Ord.  iang.:  A  gaping,  an  opening,  a  yawning. 
2.  Bot.  :  The  opening  of  capsules  and  of  the  cells 


and  in  Lemna,  where 
the  dehiscence  is 
transverse.  When 
the  dehiscence  takes 
place  by  the  ventral 
and  dorsal  sutures, 
as  in  the  legume  of 
the  Pea  and  Bean,  it 
is  called  sutural.  . 
When  composed  of  1 
several  united  car- 
pels, the  valves  may 
separate  through  the 
dissepiments,  so  that 
the  fruit  will  be  re- 
solved into  its  orig- 
inal carpels,  as  in 
Rhododendron,  Col- 
chicum,  &c.  This 
dehiscence,  in  conse- 
quence of  taking 
place  through  the 
Jamell»  of  the  sep- 
tum, is  called  sep- 
ticidal.  Loculicidal  cus  (loculicidal). 
dehiscence  is  where 

the  union  between  the  edges  of  the  carpels  is  per- 
sistent, and  they  dehisce  by  the  dorsal  suture,  or 
through  the  back  of  the  loculaments,  as  in  the  Lily 
and  Iris.  Sometimes  the  fruit  opens  by  the  dorsal 


Eng.  humanize  (q.  v.).l  To  deprive  of  humanity  or  of  Western  India,  the  offerings  deemed  most  accept- 
of  natural  feeling  and  tenderness;  to  brutalize.  able  to  the  "  god  being  those  he  had  loved  in  life 
(Kingsley.)  — strong  liquor  and  cigars.  [APOTHEOSIS,  CoNSB- 

*de-huskj  v.  t.     [Pref.  de=away,  from;   Eng.    CEATION.] 
husk  (q..  v.).J    To  deprive  of  the  husk ;  to  shell.  de'-I-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEIFT.] 

"Wheat  dehusked    upon  the  floor."  —Drant:    Horoo«/        *de'-I-fi-Sr     *de'-I-fy-er,   s.     [Eng.  deify!  •er.'] 
Epistle  to  Numilius.  Qne  who  deifles  .  an  idolater. 

de-hy-dra-9et -1C,  a.  [Eng.  dehydr(ate) ; acetic.]       ...    .    .    B0  signal  an  interposition  of  Heaven   [the 

Flood]  against  the  first  deiflers  of  men,  should  have  given 
an  effectual  check  to  the  practice."— Coventry:  Philemon 
to  Hydaspes,  Conv.  3. 

•de'-I-form,  a.    [Low  Lat.  deiformis,  from  Lat, 
eus  (genit.  dei)=God,  and  forma=t -~ 

boils  at  269"'.    ItTs'  slightly"  soluble"in  alcohol  or       1.  Of  a  godlike  form  or  appearance, 
water    easily  soluble  in  ether.    It  is  a  monobasic  "  If  the  final  consummation 

aci(j  Of  all  things  make  the  creature  deiform." 

Dehiscence.  de'-hy-dra -tlon^s.    [Lat.  de=down;  Gr.  hudor 

1.  Dehiscent  Anther  of  Bego-  =water,  and  Eng.,  Fr.,  &c.,  sufl.  -ation.]                           2.  In  accordance  with  or  conformable  to  the  will 
nia  (longitudinal).  Chem.:   The  removal  of  water  from  a  body  in    of  God. 

2.  Dehiscent  Anther  of  Lemna  which  it  is  found  as  an  element.                                                 "How  exactly  deiform  all  its  motions  and  actions."— 
(tsanDehi«1ent  Capsule  of  Hibis-  de-!-am  -ba,  s.    [A  native  African  word.] 

Pharm. :  Congo  tobacco,  a  plant  growing  wild  in 

the  marshy  districts  of  Congo,  the  flowers  of  which 

produce  a  narcotic  effect  when  smoked. 
*de'-I-Clde,  s.    [Fr.  dficide,  from  Lat.  deu«=God, 

and  ceedo=to  kill.] 

roture,'  and  aFthelaWe^time  the  valvei  or  waU^  of       1-  The  putting  to  death  of  God  in  the  person  of 
the  ovaries  separate  from  the  septa,  leaving  them    °ur  **>™' 
attached  to  the  center,  as  in  Datura.    This  is  called  How 

eeptifragal  dehiscence,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  modification  of  the  loculicidal.  (Balfour:  Bot- 
any,  <£c.)  2.  One  concerned  in  putting  our  Lord  to  death. 


[DEHYDRATION.] 

dehydracetlo  acid,  s. 

Chemistry:    C8HsO4.      An    acid   crystallizing   in 

needles  obtained  byheating  acoto-acetic-ethyl-ether,        -«o  -***/****,  «••    L— "••  ^"-*  — -j~-- — ,  —  --- 
CHVCO-CH2-CO-OC2H!,  to  250°.  It  melts  at  108%  and    deus Jgenit.  dei)  =God,  and  /orma= form,  shape.] 


Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 
*de-I-fonn'-I-tj?,  s.    [Eng.  deiform;  -><!/.] 

1.  Godlike  form  or  character. 

"  Thus  the  soul's  numerous  plurality 
I've  prov*d,  and  shew'd  she  is  not  very  God; 
But  yet  a  decent  deiformity 
Have  given  her." 

B.  More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  iv.  27. 

2.  Conformity  or  accordance  with  the  will  of  God. 
"  The  short  and  secure  way  to  divine  union  and  del* 

formity  being  faithfully  performed,    .    .    ."— Spiritual 
Conquest  (1661),  iv.  36. 


**urf  by  her  patient  victor  Death  was  slain, 
And  earth  profan'd,  yet  bless'd,  with  deictde." 
Prior:  I  am  that  I  am. 


UTty ,  txv.j  * —  _^ ^__^ _^ ^__^^^^^^__M 

ate     fat     fare      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    USr,    thfire;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t. 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB.    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


deify 

de  -I-fy,  t'.  t.  [Fr.  deifier,  from  xjat,  deus=God, 
and  facio  (pass.  ^o)=to  make;  Sp.  and  Port. 
deiflcar;  Ital.  dei/Scare.] 

I.  £jf. :  To  make  a  god  of  j  to  raise  to  the  rank  of 
God ;  to  adore  as  a  god. 

"  The  seals  of  Julius  Cffisar,  which  we  know  to  be  an- 
tique, have  the  star  of  Venus  over  them,  ...  as  a 
note  that  he  was  deified." — Dryden. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  love  or  regard  idolatrously, 

"  Persuade  the  covetous  man  not  to  deify  his  money,  and 
the  proud  man  not  to  adore  himself."— SUK//I. 

2.  To  make  godlike. 

"By  our  own  spirits  are  we  deified." 

Wordsworth. 

3.  To  praise  excessively ;  to  extol  as  a  god. 
"He  did  again  so  extol  and  deify  the  pope." — Bacon. 

de  -I-fy-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [DEIFY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Deification. 

"  The  deifying  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus."— Brende:  <j. 
Curtitti,  fol.  223. 

deign  (a  silent),  *dayne,  *deln,  *deyne,  v.  i. 
'.    [O.  Fr.  deigner,  daigner,  degner;  Fr.  daigner; 
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dell's  oatmeal,  s. 

Bot. :  BuniumflexuoRum. 

dell's  snuff-box,  s. 

Bot. :  [DEVIL'S  SNUFF-BOX.] 

dell's  spoons,  s.pl. 

Botany : 

1.  Potamogetou  natans. 

2.  Alisnia  plantago.    (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

del-leph  -Il-a,  s.  [Gr.  de«e=the  afternoon, 


dejectedness 

De-I-ty5,  s.  [Fr.  dUU,  from  Lat.  deltas,  the 
Latin  equivalent  of  the  Gr,  theotcs.  "  Hanc  diviui- 
tatem,  vel  ut  sic  dixorim  deitatem ;  nam  et  hoc 
verbo  uti  jam  nostros  non  piget,  ut  de  Gr»co  ex- 
pressius  trausf  erunt  id  quod  illi  theoteta  appellant" 


&t, 


*x  (.      L""  **•  lt(rty/tev  ,  lttt(y/w:f  ,  i*eyin.i  ,   A-i.  itiityin;/  , 

Sp.  &  Port,  dignar;  Ital.  degnare,  fiom  iiat.dignor 
=to  think  worthy,  dignus=worthy.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  think  worthy  or  becoming;  to 
condescend,  to  vouchsafe. 

"And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deigned." 

Scott:  Marmiou,  v.  23. 

*B.  Reflex. :  To  think  becoming  for  one's  self ;  to 
demean  one's  self. 

"Ham  ne  daynede  naght  to  do  zenne," — Ayenbfte,  p.  17 
*C.  Transitive: 

1.  To  think  worthy  or  worth  notice;  to   conde- 
scend to. 

"  Thy  palate  then  did  detgn 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

2.  To  grant,  to  concede,  to  permit. 

"  Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

deigned  (g  silent) ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEIGN.] 
d§ign  -Ing  (g  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEIGN.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj. :  (See   the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  condescending,  vouch- 
safing, or  granting. 

*deign'-ous  (g  silent),  *deyn-ous,    a.      [Fr. 
didaigneux.]    Proud,  disdainful,  scornful. 
"Hire  chere  whiche  somdele  deignous  was." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  I.  289. 

De-I  gra'-tl-a(tlasshl),  phr.  [Lat.]  By  the 
grace  of  God. 

De-I  Ju-dl'-cl-um,  phr.    [Lat.=the  judgment  of 

od.] 

Old  Law  :  A  term  applied  to  trial  by  ordeal. 

deil,  s.    [DEVIL.]    Devil. 

"  Deil's  in  it — I  am  too  late  after  all!" — Scott:  Anti- 
quary, ch.  i. 

^[  (1)  Deil  goes  o'er  Jock  Wabster:  An  expression 
to  denote  tnat  everything  has  gone  wrong,  and 
there  is  the  devil  to  pay. 

(2)  Between  the  deil  and  the  deep  sea:  Between 
two  difficulties  equally  dangerous.  (Kelly :  S.  Prov., 
p.  58.) 

"  I,  with  my  partie,  did  lie  on  our  poste,  as  betwixt  the 
devill  and  the  deepe  sea." — Monro:  Exped.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  66. 

deil-ma-care,  s.    No  matter,  for  all  that. 

"  But  deil-ma-care, 
It  just  play'd  dirl  on  the  bane." 

Bunts :  Death  a.id  Doctor  Hornbook. 

dell's  bit,  s. 

Bot. :  Scabiosa  succisa. 

deil's  books,  s.  pi.    Playing  cards. 

deil's  bread,  s. 

Bot. :  Bunium  flexuosum, 

dell's  dozen,  s.    The  number  thirteen. 

dell's  darning-needle,  s. 

1.  Entom. :  A  Dragon-fly. 

2.  Bot. :  Scandix  pecten.    (Britten  tt  Holland.) 
dell's  elsliin,  s. 

Bot. :  Scandix  pecten.    (Britten  A  Holland. ) 

dell's  foot,  s.  The  tubers  of  Orchis  latifolia. 
(.Britten  <Sb  Holland.) 

dell's  kirnstaff,  s.  Petty  Spurge,  Euphorbia 
Belioscopia.  [DEVIL'S  CHURNSTAFF.] 

dell's  meal,  >. 

Bot. :  Anthriscussylvestris,  and  other  Umbelliferee. 
(Britten  <£  Holland.) 


(q.v.l. 

*dein-ac'-rl-da,  s.  [Gr.  deijios^dreadful,  and 
afcria  (gonit.  ofcn'dos)=a  locust.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Insects  belonging  to  the 
Locust  tribe  (Saltatoria),  order  Orthoptera  (q.  v.). 
The  Deiuacrida,  which  wore  first  described  by 
White,  are  abundant  in  New  Zealand,  where  they 
inhabit  decaying  trees,  and  chinks  and  crannies 
in  old  woodwork.  They  are  carnivorous,  and  their 
bite  is  very  severe. 

dei-nb-bry'-I-dse,  s.  pi.    [DINOBRYID.*.] 

del-nb-jer  -a-ta,  s.  pi.    [DINOCERATA.] 

deln-or  -nls,  s.   [DINOBNIS.] 

dein  6-saur,  s.    [DINOSAUR.] 

del  n&-saur'-I-a,  s.  pi.    [DINOSAURIA.] 

del-n&-saur'-l-an,  a.&s.    [DINOSAUHIAN.] 

del-n&-ther'-l-um,  s.    [DINOTHERIUM.] 

*de  -In-te-grate,  v.  <.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  integrate  (q.  v.).]  To  take  from  the  whole;  to 
disintegrate. 

*d§ln'-te-0us,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  demte=dainty,  and 
Eng.  suft.  -ous.]  Dainty,  choice,  valuable. 

*de-Ip'-ar-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  deiparus,  from  deus— 
god,  and  pario—to  bear,  to  bring  forth.]  Bearing 
or  bringing  forth  a  god ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

delp-nSs  -6-phlst.  s.  [Gr.  deipnosophistes,  from 
deipnon=a,  feast,  and  sopfeis<es=a  sophist.]  One  of 
an  ancient  sect  of  philosophers  famed  for  their 
learned  conversation  at  meals. 

de  -Is.nl,  s.  [Fr.  dfisme,  from  Lat.  deus=a  god.] 
The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  a  deist :  the  system  of  be- 
lief which  admits  the  being  of  a  God,  and  acknowl- 
edges several  of  His  perfections,  but  denies  not  only 
the  existence  but  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion. 

"  Halifax  had  been  during  many  years  accused  of  scep- 
ticism, deism,  atheism." — Mocaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

de'-Ist,  s.  [Fr.  deiste,  from  Lat.  dews.]  [THEIST.] 
One  who  admits  the  being  of  a  God,  but  denies  the 
existence  or  even  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation, 
bslieving  that  the  light  of  nature  and  reason  are 
sufficient  guides  in  doctrine  andpractice ;  a  believer 
in  natural  religion  only ;  a  freethinker. 

U  Etymologically  the  words  deist  and  theist  are 
the  same  in  meaning,  only  deist  is  from  Latin  and 
theist  from  Greek.  Conventionally,  however,  they 
are  widely  different  in  import ;  the  term  theist  being 
applied  to  any  believer  in  God  whether  that  be- 
liever be  a  Christian,  a  Jew,  a  Mohammedan,  <fcc., 
or  a  deist  properly  so  called.  A  deist  is,  as  the  defi- 
nition states,  one  who  believes  in  God  but  disbe- 
lieves in  Christianity,  or  more  generally  in  revela- 
tion. 

de-Isf-Ic,  de-Isf-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  deist;  -ic, 
'ical.~\  Pertaining  to  deism  or  the  deists ;  contain- 
ing the  doctrines  of  deism. 

"...  who  have  taken  the  pen  in  hand  to  support  the 
deistical  or  antichristiau  scheme  of  our  days." —  \Vat ts. 

IT  Deistic  Controversy : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  controversy  which  arose  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  be- 
tween those  who  believed  and  those  who  disbelieved 
in  revelation ;  the  latter,  however,  not  occupying 
the  atheistic  standpoint,  but  accepting  as  a  settled 
point  the  being  of  a  God.  [DEIST.]  The  first,  in 
point  of  time,  of  the  celebrated  English  deists  was 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  publication  of 
whoso  work,  De  Veritate,  which  appeared  in  Paris 
in  1624,  commenced  the  controversy.  There  followed, 
on  the  same  side,  Hobbes,  TindaL  Morgan,  Toland, 
Bolingbroke,  Paine,  and  others.  The  standard  work 
on  the  subject  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Leland's  Deist- 
ical Writers.  Leland's  work  was  first  published  in 
A.  D.  1754. 

de-Ist '-Ic-al-ly1,  adv.  [English  deistical;  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  deists. 

*de-Ist'-Ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deistical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  deistical ;  deism. 

de'-I-tate,  a.  [Formed  on  a  supposed  analogy 
from  deity.]  Made  God,  deified. 

"One  person  and  one  Christ,  who  is  God  incarnate,  and 
mau  deitate." — Abp.  Cranmer  to  Bp.  Gardiner,  p.  360. 


brought  from  Greece  that  word  they  call  Thooteta), 


the  evening,  andpAiteo=to  love.] 

Entom.:   A  genus  of  Sphinttides  (Hawkmoths). 
Deilephila   Elpenor    is  the  Elephant  Hawk-moth 


still  preserved  in  our  Tuesday,  A.  S.  Tlwesdceg! 
Icel.  «i'j  =  agod;  O.  H.  Ger.  Ziu=the  God  of  War; 
Wei.  duw;  Gael.  &  Ir.  dia=god  ;  Gr.  Zeus=  Jupiter; 
Sansc.  deua=a  god;  datva=divine;  the  root  Deing 
seen  in  Sansc.  diu=to  shine.  (Skeat.)~) 

*1.  Godhead;  divinity;  the  nature  and  essence  of 
God. 

"  We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  <UUy  or  empire."—  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  123,  724. 

2.  God,  the  Supreme  Being.     (Preceded  by  the 
definite  article.) 

"The  more  he  contemplated  the  nature  of  the  Deity 
.  .  ."  —  Addieon. 

3.  A  fabulous  god  or  goddess  ;  a  heathen  object  of 
worship. 

"  Will  you  suffer  a  temple,  how  poorly  built  soever,  bat 
yet  a  temple  of  your  deity,  to  be  razed?  "  —  Sidney. 

*4.  Divine  qualities  or  character. 

"  Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  everywhere." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth.  Hight,  v.  L 

V  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  Deity  and 
divinity:  "Divinity,  from  divinus,  signifies  the 
divine  essence  or  power  ;  the  deities  of  tho  heathens 
had  little  of  divinity  in  them  ;  the  divinity  of  Our 
Savior  is  a  fundamental  article  in  the  Christian 
faith."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

De-Jan-iir'-a,  «.   [Gr.] 

1.  i.'lu.-:s.  Myth.:  The  daughter  of  CBneus,  king  of 
jEtolia,  and  wife  of  Hercules. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  157th  found.    It  waa 
discovered  by  Borelly  on  December  1,  1875. 

de-ject',  v.  t.  [Lat.  dejectus,  pa.  par.  of  dej'icio= 
to  cast  down:  de  —  down,  and  jacio  =  to  cast,  to 
throw.] 

*I.  Lit.  :  To  oast  down  or  downward. 
"One,  having  climb'  d  some  roof,  the  concourse  to 

descry, 

From  thence  upon  the  earth  dejecta  his  humble  eye." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  S.  xii. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  cast  down  ;  to  depress  in  spirit  ;  to  discour- 
age, to  dispirit,  to  dishearten. 

"Halifax,  mortified  by  his  mischances  in  public  life, 
dejected  by  domestic  calamities,  .  .  ."  —  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  XV. 

*2.  To  throw  down  ;  to  lower,  to  debase. 

"  Many  things  about  a  house  [are]  proper  to  be  looked 
at  by  them  [wives]  which  a  man  of  an  excellent  spirit 
will  hardly  deject  his  thoughts  to  think  of."  —  H.  Percy 
(Ninth  Earl  of  Northum.):  Instruct. 

*3.  To  diminish,  to  depress,  to  spoil. 
"  It  dejecteth  the  appetite."  —  Venner:  Treat,  on  Tobacco, 
p.  409. 

de-]ect',a.  [Lat.  dejectus.}  Dejected,  cast  down, 
disheartened,  dispirited. 

"And  I  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 
That  sucked  the  honey  of  his  music  vows," 

Shakesp.:  Samlet,  iii.  1. 

de-Ject'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEJECT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.:  Cast  down,  lowered. 

"Withhumble  mien  and  with  dejected  eyes." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ix.  626. 

2.  Fig.  :  Cast  down,  dispirited,  disheartened,  de- 
ressed in  spirit. 

"Never  elated,  while  one  man's  oppress'd; 
Never  dejected,  while  another's  bless'd." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  323,  324. 

de-Ject'-ed-l£,  adv.  [Eng.  dejected;  -ly.~\  In  a 
dejected  or  depressed  manner  ;  sadly,  without  spirit* 

"  No  man  in  that  passion  doth  look  strongly,  but  dejeeU 
edly."  —  Bacon. 

de-Ject'-ed-neSB,  s.    [Eng.  dejected;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dejected;  low* 
ness  of  spirits. 

"To  turn  the  causes  of  joy  into  sorrow,  argues  extreme* 
dejectedness,  and  a  distemper  of  judgment  no  less  than 
denperate."  —  Up.  Hall:  Contemplations,  i. 

2.  Humility. 

"The  text  gives  It  to  the  Publican's  dejectedness  rather 
than  to  the  Pharisee's  boasting."  —  Feltham:  Resolves,  ii.  2, 


pr 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    (his;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e$ist.    ph  =  t. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  -•-  shun;      -tlon,      -s.lon  -  zliun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  -  bel,     deL 


dejecter 
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delayable 


dek-le,s.    [DECKLE.] 


»de-ject -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  deject;  -er.]    One  who  de- 
jects, debases,  or  casts  down.    (Cotgrave.) 
de  lect  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEJECT,  ».] 
A    4  B.  A*fr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the    sheet  of  _Psnlp  in  hand-made  paper. 


Paper-makiny : 

1.  \  curb  which  determines  the  margin  of  the 


*de  la  -tion,  *de-la -el-oun,  s.     [Lnt.  di-httio, 
from  de latus.\ 

I.  The  act  of  carrying  or  conveying ;    carriage, 
conveyance. 

In  delation  of  sounds,  the  inclosure  of  them   Pre- 


2.  A  strip,  sometimes  of  caoutchouc,  lying  on  the  -lauemnan  »i  BUUUU*,  ma  muiwouo  „»  .......    ,..— 

edge  of  the   traveling  cloth  in  a  Fourdrinier  ma-  serveth  them,  and  causeth  them  to  be  heard  further.   - 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dejected  or  de-    chine,  and  forming  the  edge  of  the  sheet, 

pressi-d ;  dejection.                                                                  dgl          t  (lf ,.     An  abbreTiation  for  delineavit=  .  2.  An  accusing  or  informing  against ;  an  accusa- 

de-lec  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  dejection,  from  Lat.  dejectio,    ne  ,|rew\  placed  on  engravings  with  the  name  of  the  tlon>  aQ  impeachment, 

fromdcjectia.]                                                                                 draughtsman.  "•    .-    •    »!>o  receive  all  secret  Cations  in  matter  of 

del  a-be?h-e-a,  «.     [Named  after  the  eminent  practice  against  the  republic."-.^™.  Bern.,  p.  307. 

geologist,  De  la  Beche.]  3-  Procrastination,  delay,  a  putting  off. 


A.  Ordinary  Language: 

"I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  casting  or  hurling  down. 

"  .  .  their  dejection  and  detrnsion  into  the  caligi- 
nons  regions  of  the  air."— Halliwell:  Xelampronvea  (1681), 
p.  18. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  humbling  or  abasing  one's  self  in 
reverence  before  any  person  or  thing. 


°  BotT:  A  genus  of  Sterculiaceee.     Delabechea  rupes-  "This  outrage  micht  suffir  na  delacioun,  sen  it  vfassA 

tris  is  the  Bottle-trou,  which  grows  in  the  North-  net  approcheand  to  the  wallis  and  portis  of  the  toun." — 

eastern  parts  of  Australia.    The   gum,  which    re-  Bellenden.-  T.  Lir.,  p.  25. 

sembles  tragacanth,  is  eaten  by  the  natives  in  times  *de-lat -§r,  *de-lat -5r,  s.    [Lat.  delator.]    An 

of  scarcity.  accuser,  an  informer. 

*de-lab -l-al-ize,    V.    t.     [Pref.   de  =  away,  from,  "  what  were  these  harpies  but  flatterers,  delaters,  and 


*de-lap  -er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  delaceratus,  pa.  par. 
of  delacero.']  To  tear  to  pieces. 

"  The  fierce  Medea  did  dtlacerate  Absyrtus  tender  mem- 
bers."— The  Cyprian  Academy,  1647. 

*de-lac-er-a -tion,  s.  [Lat.  delaceratits,  pa  par. 
of  delacero=to  tear  in  pieces.]  A  tearing  in  pieces. 


'  As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight 
In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low." 

Wordsworth:  Resolution  and  Independence. 

*a.  A  state  of  weakness  or  inability. 

"  The  effects  of  an  alkalescent  state,  in  any  great  de- 
gree, are  thirst  and  a  dejection  of  appetite." — Arbuthnot: 
On  Aliments. 

B.  Med. :  Evacuation  of  excrements ;  a  going  to 
stool. 

"...    not  only  to  provoke  dejection,  but  also  to  atten-    the'eyesl  waterishness  oftheeyes! 
art.  the  chyle."-*.,,,  On  the  Creation.  •di-lac-ta'-tion,  ».    [Low  Lat.  delactatio:  de= 

1  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dejection,  away  from  jactoftw=asuckling;  !ocfeo= to  suckle; 
depression,  &ud  melancholy :  Dejection  and  depres-  jac=lnjiici  The  act  or  process  of  weaning  from 
sion  are  occasional,  and  depend  on  outward  circum-  . ,  Kreast 

stances  -.melancholy  is  permanent,  and  lies  in  the       ,,-,-'.         r1?r  rf,_f_-m  Rnd  Inine—wonl  1 
constitution.    Depression  is  but  a  degree  of  dejec-       de-laine  ,  s.    [ti.  ae-trom,  and  fame-wool.  J 
tion :  slight  circumstances  may  occasion  a  depres-       fabric :  A  lady's  dress-goods  with  a  cotton  chain, 
sion  '  distressing  events  occasion  a  dejection:  the    woolen  filling,  untwilled.    It  is  dyed,  figured  in  the 
death  of  a  near  and  dear  relative  may  be  expected    loom,  or  printed.    All-wool  delaines  are   similar, 
dejection  in  persons  of   the  greatest    excepting  that  the  chain  is  of  wool. 


.  'de- 

tear.]    A  preternatural  discharge  of  humors  from    [Fr  player.]    [DELAY,*.] 


That   delatorian  cohort  which  Lord  Sidmouth  had 
organized." — Moore:  Fudge  Family  (Pref.). 

*del  -at-or-? ,  a.   [DELATOBY.] 

del-a-war'-ite,  s.  [From  Delaware  Co.,  U.  S.» 
where  it  is  found ;  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  pearly  and  distinctly  cleavable  variety 
of  Orthoclase. 

de-lay  ,  *de-laie  ,  *de-laye  ,  *dl-laie,  v.  t.  &  i. 


to  produce    deje —  r -  - 

equanimity;  lively  tempers  are  most  liable  tnde- 
ressions;  melancholy  is  a  disease  which  nothing 
jut  clear  views  of  religion  can  possibly  correct. 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


P- 

!>• 


«de-1ect  -If,   adv.     [Eng.  deject,   a.;  -ly.]     De-    Nontron,  in  France, 
jectedly.  *de-lap-§a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  de!ap»ue= fallen  down, 

"  T  rose  dejectly,  curtsied,  and  withdrew  without  reply."  j  <J€;ooor=to  fall  down.]     A  falling  down  ; 

— a.  Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  ii.  237.     (Domes.)  delapsion. 

dS-Jec -tSr-f,  «.    [Eng.  deject ;  -ory.] 

Med.:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  promoting 
evacuation  by  stool. 

"It  [melancholy]  may  be  the  more  easily  wrought  upon 
and  evacuated  by  the  dejectory  medicines." — Fcrrand:  On 
Lore  .Melancholy  (1640),  p.  346. 

*d5-1ec  -Wire,  s.  [Eng.  deject;  -ure.]  That  which 
is  voided ;  excrement. 

*dSl  -er-ate,  v  t.  [Lat.  dejeratum,  sup.  of  dejero 
=  to  swear  solemnly:  de  (intens.),  and  jit™  =  to 
swear. )  To  swear  deeply  or  solemnly. 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  postpone,  to  adjourn,  to  put  off,  to  defer. 

"  This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid, 
Thank  thou  for  punishment  delayed." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  34. 

2.  To  hinder,  detain,  or  keep  back ;  to  retard. 
"Having  been  delayed  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the 

city" — Darwin-  Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  viii., 

p.  142. 

•3.  To  allay,  to  alleviate. 

. .  j  "Even  so  fathers  ought  to  delay  their  eager  reprehensions 

in.:  Avanetyof  Montmorillomte  (q.  V.HDana) ;     and  cutting  rebukes  with  kindness  and  clemency.   — Hol~ 
riety  of  Halloysite  (Brit.  Jlfus.  Cat.)    It  is  from    land:  Plutarch:  Morals,  p.  M. 


de-la-no -Vlte,   s.     [Fr.  delanouite;    Ger.  dela- 


*de-lapse  ,  v.  i.    [Lat.  delapsus.] 

1.  To  fall  or  glide  down. 

2.  To  hand  or  pass  on  by  inheritance. 

"The  right  before  all  other 
Of  the  aelapsed  crown  from  Philip." — Drayton. 
*de-lapsed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DELAPSE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Fallen  down  ;  passed  on. 

2.  Med.:  Bearing  or  falling  down.    It  is  used  in 


. 

*de]-er-a'-tion  s.    [Lat.  dejeratio,  from  dejero  .]    speaking  of  the  womb  and  the  like. 
A,  akL6gro?  a  sofemno^th;  a  bearing  solemnly.  nUf-lfa'-Blon,  .  .    [Lat.  «tetop«.J    A  faUing  or 

With  many  vows,  and  tears,  and  dcjerations."-Bi,hop    bearing  down,  as  of  the  womb,  &c. 


*4.  To  allay,  to  dilute. 

"  Vinum  dilntum,  lymphatum  hydares.     Vin  trempe. 
Wine  delayed  and  miied  with  water." 

Nomenclator.    (.Vares.) 

*5.  To  temper,  to  moderate,  to  soften. 

"  A  gentle  spirit,  that  lightly  did  delay 
Hot  Titans  beames." — Spenser:  Prothalamion. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  put  off  action  for  a  time;  to 
linger,  to  move  slowly. 

"  And  when  the  people  saw  that  Moses  delayed  to  come 
down  out  of  the  mount,  .  .  ." — Exod.  xxxii.  1. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  delay,  to 
defer,  to  procrastinate,  to  postpone,  to  prolong, 
to  protract,  and  to  retard :  "To  delay  is  simply  not 
to  commence  action ;  to  defer  and  postpone,  are  to  fix 


-edeferor  postpone  it  for  months  or  weeks.  Delays 


*de-lash  ,  v.  t    [0.  FT.  deslacher;  Fr.  delacer.]  ferring   and  postponing    are   discretionary    acts, 

o  discharge.  which  are  justified  by  the  circumstances  :  indolent 

..  Against  this   ground  they  (Mash  their  artillerie  sic-  people  are  most  prone  to  delay  ;  when  a  plan  is  not 

'  maturely  digested,  it.  is  prudent  to  defer  its  i 


Ball:  Works,  ii.  258.  "The  same  rays  should  have  their  frictions,  fluxions,  mostTy"  arise  from  faults  in  the   person  delaying; 

«de-1eu-ne(jeuneaszhu-na),s.  [O. Fr.  dcjeflne.]  and aeiapsiuns."— Holland.-  Plutarch,  p.  »54.  th      &re  sej,jom  reasonable  or  advantageous;  de- 
An  older  form  of  dejeuner  (q.  v.). 

"  Take  a  dejeune  of  muscadel  and  eggs." 

B.  Jonson:  yew  Inn,  Hi.  1. 

dS-len-ner  (ieuner  as  zhu-na),  s.     [Fr.,  fromde  like.'*'—  Bruce:  Serm.  on  the  Sacr.  1,—-      i.-      • 

=  away  from,  and  jetmer=to  fast.]    The  morning  *de-las-sa  -tion,   s.    [Lat.    delassatio.  from  de  tion  until  evers'thing  is  in  an  en 

meal,  breakfast.    (Generally   used  as  synonymous  (intens.),  and  2as*af«s=tired,  fatigued.]  Fatigue.  tion.    /Toe ^J'^"^ °"f  ^ nrocra"tinator-itis ^thc, 

with  luncheon.)     _        .    .,      T  ..     _  t_..,_I_^_.lt  "Able  to  continue  longer  upon  the  wing  without  delassa,  ™£,  ^f  ^"dilatory  man  to  procrastinate  that  which 

forks-'i.  e.,  with  meat;  a  luncheon.  "^^.  "T  "STS-f™.  M.  nar.  of  defero=    ^^  ff^fe^SS^SSSSttli/W 

prolong,  or  protract,  the  continuation  of  a  thing ; 
we  retard  the  termination  of  a  thing ;  we  may  delay 


luu  juu^u^w/                   ,..        T-A         i.         1*4      •*!.  Ame  toconiinue  lonper  uimu  iu«  *viiig  wiu 

1  Dejeuner  a  lafourchette :  Lit.,  a  breakfast  with  „•„„.•._«„„..  Three  Discoursed: 

>rks-i.  e.,  with  meat ;  a  luncheon.  *de-late',  v.  t.    [Lat.  delatus,  pa.  par. 

de  ]u-re,   phr.    [Lat.]    By  right,  of  right;  by  to  gear.] 


de  Jfl  -re,  phr. 
law.    [DE  FACTO.] 


tl.  Ordinary  Language : 


Dek  -a-brlBt,_f .,  [Euss._.pefcaMe)r=pecember,       j_  TQ  carryi  to  COQVey- 


and  Eng.  suff  -tst.l  One  implicated  in  a  military 
conspiracy  which  broke  out  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  on  Decem- 
ber 26, 1825. 

dek-a-ma -II,  e-    [Various  Hindoo  languages.] 

dekamali  resin,  «. 

Comm.:  A  resin  which  exudes  from  Gardenia 
Zucida,  an  East  Indian  plant.  It  dissolves  in, alco- 
hol with  a  greenish-yellow  color.  On  exhausting 
the  resin  with  hot  alcohol,  gardenin  separates  out 
in  yellow  acicular  crystals.  Fused  with  caustic 
potash  it  yields  a  substance  from  which  protocate- 


'Try  exactly  the  time  wherein   sound  is  delated. 
Bacon:  .Vat.  Hist.,  §  209. 
2.  To  make  public ;  to  carry  abroad. 


answering  a  letter,  prolong  a  contest,  protract  a 
:.»_    lawsuit,  and  retard  a  publication.      (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 


de-lay,  «dS-lai.  *de-laie  ,  *de-laye  ,  s.    [Fr. 
•     ' T  -'  dilata,  fern,  of  dilatut. 


poa 

chuic  acid  is  separated  by  acids. 


y<t  from,  and 


3.  To  conduct,  to  manage,  to  carry  on. 

"  Delating  in  a  male  attire  the  empire  new  begun." 
Warner:  Albion's  England,  bk.  i.,  ch.  1. 

4.  To  accuse,  to  inform  against. 

"  The  Jews  that  persecuted  him,  they  delate  him  not 

Passion,  p.  52. 

5.  To  dilute,  to  allay. 


to  depose. 

"  Edward  bein, 
bk.il.,ch.liL,§ 


thus  dekinged."  —Speed:  Edward  III., 


II.  Eccl.:  In  Scotland,  to  summon  to  appear  be- 
fore an  ecclesiastical' court. 


"The  keeper  charm'd,  the  chief  without  delay 
Pass'd  on,  and  took  the  irremediable  way." 

Dryden:  AZneid,  vi.,  574,  575. 

2.  A  deferring  or  putting  off ;  postponement. 

flee  of  chicanery, 

caitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvli. 
*de-lay'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  delay ;  -able.]  Capable 

"Law  thus    divisible,    debatable,  and  delayatle."— B. 
Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  250. 


«t'  ffiri      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p 
wBre,     wpif,     w5rk.     who.     s6n;     mute,     cub.    cure,    vnite.    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     *.    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  k 


delayed 


dS-layed  ,  de-layd,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DELAY,  v.] 
de-lay -er,  *de-lai  -er,  *.    [Eng.  delay;  -er.~\ 

1.  One  who  dt'hiys,  jnits  off,  or  defers  anything. 
"He  is  oftentimes  called  of  them   Fubius   Cunctntor, 

that  is  lo  p;iy,  the  tarrier  and  delate r."— Sir  T.  Elyot:  Gov~ 
ern:>,\  fol,  75. 

2.  Ouo  who  causes  delay  or  hinders. 
"Oppressors  of  nobles,  sullen,  and  a  delay  rot  justice." 

— Swift:  f  ii'ii-'H-fi'f  "f  Henry  II. 

*de-lay -full,  a.  [Eng.  delay;  -full.']  Dilatory, 
delaying. 

"  Satiate  her  <ldayfull  splene." 

Chapman;  Homer's  (.>(lifss?y,  bk.  iv. 

de-lay -Ing,  *de-lal -eng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [DE- 
LAV.  r.| 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  putting  off  or  deferring  anything; 
delay,  stopping, 

2.  Tho  act  of  causing  hindrance  or  delay. 
tde-lay'-Ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  delaying;  -ly.~\    In 

a  delaying  manner;  so  as  to  cause  delay. 
"She  held  him  t*o  delayitiffly." 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  465. 

*de-lay-ment,  *de-laie-ment,  a.  [Eng.  delay; 
•mcnt.]  Delay. 

*de-lay -ous,  a.  [Eng.  delay;  -ous.]  Dilatory, 
procrastinating. 

"I  remember  well  that  ye  delt  wythe  ryght  delayous 
peple."—  Paston  Letters,  ii.  368. 

del  cre-de  -re,  phr.     [ltal.=of  belief  or  trust.] 

Comm.:  A  guarantee  or  warranty,  given  by  fac- 
tors, brokers,  or  mercantile  agents,  who,  for  an 
additional  commission,  become  bound  not  only  to 
transact  business  for  their  employers,  but  also  to 
guarantee  tho  solvency  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
goods  are  sold,  or  with  whom  business  is  done.  This 
additional  commission  is  known  as  a  del-credere 
commission. 

de -le,  v.  t.  [Latin,  imperative  of  deleo  =  to 
erase.]  To  erase,  blot  out,  or  omit.  In  printing, 
the  expunging  term  of  tho  proof-reader,  marked  on 
the  margin. 

*del  -e-ble,  a.  [Latin  delebilis,  from  deleo=to 
erase.]  Capable  of  being  blotted  out  or  effaced. 

41  He  that  can  find  of  his  heart  to  destroy  the  deleble 
Image  of  God,  would,  if  it  lay  ia  his  power,  destroy  God 
himself." — More:  Xotes  upon  Psychozoia,  p.  369. 

*de-lect-a-bll  -I-t?,  s.   [Eng.  delectab(le) ;  -ity.l 

1.  The  quality  of  being  delectable. 

2.  Anything  delectable  or  delightful. 

de-lect  -9,-ble,  a.  [Fr.  delectable,  from  Latin 
delect  abilist  from  delecto= to  delight.]  Delightful, 
highly  pleasing, -charm ing. 

*de-lect  -flt-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  delectable;  -neKs.] 
The  quality  of  being  delectable;  delightful. 
"Full  of  delectablenesa  and  pleasantness."—  Barret. 

*de-lect  -a-bly,  adv.  [English  delectab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  delectable  or  delightful  manner ;  delightfully. 

"Of  ttvrrhe,  bawme,  and  aloes  they  delectably  smell." 
— Bale.-  On  the  Revel.,  pt.  ii.  sign.  a.  vii. 

*de  -lec-tar-y\  a.  [Latin  delectus,  pa.  par.  of 
deligo= to  choose.]  Chosen,  accepted. 

"  He  hathe  made  me  clene  and  delectary, 
The  wyche  was  to  syrine  a  subrectary." 
Digby  Mysteries  (ed.  FumivaU,  1882),  p.  83,  1.  751. 

*de-lect  -ate,  t-.  t.  [Lat.  delectatus,  pa.  par.  of 
delecto=to  delight.]  To  delight,  to  charm. 

de-lec-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  delectatio,  from  delecta- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  delecto=to  delight.] 

1.  Delight,  pleasure. 

"Out  break  the  tears  for  joy  and  delectation." — Sir  T. 
More. 

2.  A  cause  of  pleasure  or  agreeableness. 

"  It  iiiduceth  a  smoothing  delectation  to  the  gullet." — 
Venm-r;  \'ia  Itecta,  p.  103. 

*deT-e-ga,-e,y\  s.  [Lat.  delegatio,  from  delegatus, 
pa.  par.  of  delego=to  send  to  a  place,  to  depute.] 

1.  The  act  of  delegating  or  sending  as  a  delegate. 
"By  way  of  delegacy  or  grand  commission." — Raleigh: 

Bist.  of  the  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  state  or  position  of  being  delegated. 

3.  A  number  or  body  of  persons  delegated ;  a  dele- 
gation. 

"The  delegacy  for  printing  books  met  between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  morning." — Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  226. 

del-e-gate,  v.  t.  [Fr.  deUguer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
delegar;  Ital.  delegare.]  [DELEGATE,  a.] 

*I.  Of  persons: 

1.  To  send  away;  specially  to  send  as  one's  dele- 
gate, agent,  or  representative,  with  authority  to 
transact  business  ;  to  depute. 


co  mm 
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2.  To  appoint  as  a  judge  to  hoar  a  particular 
cause. 

"  [Commissioners]  delegated  or  appointed  by  the  king's 
~  ission,  to  sit  upon  an  appeal  to  him  in  the  Court 
incery." — Acts  uf  Parliament,  26  Henry  I'///.,  c.  xil. 

II.  Of  things:  To  commit,  to  intrust,  to  deliver. 

"...  to  whom  the  banished  King  had  delegated  his 
authority." — Macaulay.  Hist.  Kny.,  ch.  xvi. 

del-e-gate,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  delegatus,  pa.  par.  of 
(lelego=to  send  as  a  deputy,  to  depute:  de=from, 
and  lego=to  send,  to  depute.] 

*A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Deputed  or  appointed  as  an  agent  or  represent- 
ative to  act  for  another. 

"  Princes  in  judgment,  and  their  delegate  judges,  must 
judge  the  causes  of  all  persons  uprightly  and  impartially." 
— Bp,  Taylor. 

2.  Delegated,  intrusted,  committed. 

"  By  a  delegate  power    unto  them." — Strype:    Life    of 
WKttgift,  an.  151)1. 
B.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  person  delegated  or  deputed  by 
another  or  others  with  authority  to  transact  busi- 
ness as  his  or  their  representative ;  a  deputy ;  a  com- 
missioner; a  representative. 

"  And  now  the  delegates  Ulysses  sent 
To  bear  the  presents  from  the  royal  tent." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  243,  244. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  In tltis  country: 

(t)  A  person  elected  by  the  people  of  a  territory 
of  the  United  States  to  Congress,  who  has  a  seat 
in  Congress,  and  a  right  of  debating,  but  not  of 
voting. 

(2)  A  person  elected  to  some  deliberative  assem- 
bly, usually  one  for  the  nomination  of  officers,  or 
for  forming  or  altering  a  constitution. 

(3)  In  contractSj  a  delegate  is  one  who  is  author- 
ized by  another  in  the  name  of  the  latter;  an  at- 
torney. 

*2.  Old  Enfilish  Law:  One  of  a  body  of  commis- 
sioners, so  called  because  delegated  or  appointed 
by  the  King's  Commissioners  under  the  Great  Seal, 
to  sit  upon  an  appeal  to  tho  king  in  the  Court  or 
Chancery  in  three  cases:  (1)  Wueo  a  sentence  is 
given  in  any  ecclesiastical  cause  by  the  Archbishop 
or  his  official.  (2)  When  any  sentence  is  given  in 
any  ecclesiastical  cause  in  places  exempt.  (3)  When 
a  sentence  is  given  in  the  Admiral  Courtj  in  suits, 
civil  and  marine,  by  order  of  tho  civil  law. 
(Blount.) 

II  They  are  now  superseded  by  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council. 

3.  Ecclesiology : 

(1)  A  layman  deputed  to  attend  an  ecclesiastical 
council. 

(2)  Tho  delegates  composing  an  English  church 
diocesan  convention  are  tho  clergy  of   tho  parish 
churches,  together  with  a  representation  of  laymen 
chosen  in  each  parish,  under  the  regulations  of  the 
canons  of  the  diocese. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  delegate  and 
deputy :  "  A  delegate  has  a  more  active  office  than 
a  deputy ;  he  is  appointed  to  execute  some  positive 
commission  ;  a  deputy  may  often  servo  only  to  sup- 
ply the  place  or  answer  in  the  name  of  one  who  is 
absent:  delegates  are  mostly  appointed  in  public 
transactions  ;  deputies  are  chosen  either  in  public 
or  private  matters."  (Crabb:  Entj .  Synon.) 

del'-e-gat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DELEGATE,  «.] 

A.  Aspa.par. :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  persons :  Deputed ;  appointed  as  the  dele- 
gate or  representative  o_f  anotner. 

2.  Of  things:    Committed,    intrusted,   given    in 
charge. 

"  Mlnotti  held  in  Corinth's  towers 
The  Doge's  delegated  powers." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  9. 

delegated  jurisdiction, s. 

Scots  Law :  Jurisdiction  which  is  communicated 
by  a  judge  to  another  who  acts  in  his  name,  called 
a  depute  or  deputy.  It  is  contradistinguished  from 
Proper  jurisdiction  (q.  v.). 

del'-e-gat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [DELEGATE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  appointing  as  a  delegate  or  deputy ; 
delegation. 

2.  Theactof  intrusting,  committing,  or  delivering 
into  the  charge  of  another. 

del-e-ga  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  delegatio,  from  dele- 
gatus, pa.  par.  of  delego.~] 

L  Ordinary  Language  .* 

*1.  A  sending  away. 

f2.  Tho  act  of  delegating,  deputing,  or  appointing 
as  a  delegate  or  deputy. 


deletitious 

|3.  Tho  act  of  delegating,  intrusting,  or  commit- 
ting to  tho  charge  of  (mother. 

"God  did  by  gift  tuic!  ''•  /  -M/N,,/  confer  r.|ion  our  Lard  a 
supereminent  degree  of  dignity  and  authority.1'— Ifai-row: 
Scrm.,  vol.  ii.,  *I-M.  '--. 

4.  In  this  country:  Tin'  body  <•!  (Ir-lcKatf.-:  from 
nny  particular,  state  in  Congress,  or  in  it  national 
convention  ;  as,  the  New  York  delegation  :  tin-  repres- 
entatives in  any  body  of  any  particular  state  or 
district. 

II.  Technically: 

Law:  Tho  transfer  of  authority  to  another. 

•del-e-ga'-tSr-f,  a.  [Eng.  delegate) ;  -onj.~\ 
Delegated;  holding  the  position  of  a  delegate. 

"Some  politique  delegatory  Scipio." — JVas/c :  Lenten 
Stuffe. 

tde-len  -d&,  s.  pi.  [Lat.=to  be  erased  or  blotted 
out,  from  dc(eo=to  erase,  to  blot  out,]  Things  to 
be  erased  or  expunged. 

IT  Delenda  est  Carthago:  [Lat.=Carthago  must 
be  blotted  out  or  destroyed.]  The  celebrated  sen- 
tence with  which  Cato  the  elder  was  accustomed  to 
conclude  all  his  speeches  in  the  Roman  Senate.  His 
hatred  of  Carthage  arose  from  a  jealousy  of  its 
flourishing  state,  and  the  consequent  danger  to 
Rome,  and  eventually  led  to  its  destruction  in 
146  B.  C. 

*de-le-nlf'-ic-al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  delenificus,  from 
Lat.  delenio=to  soften  down:  de=down;  lenis= 
soft ;  facip= to  make.]  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  assuaging  or  easing  pain. 

de-les-ser  -I-a,  s.    [Named  after  M.  Benjamin 


flat  membranaceous  rose-colored  frond,  with  a  per- 
current  midrib.  They  are  small,  being  generally 
from  two  to  eight  inches  high.  The  one  best  known 
is  Delesseria  sanguinea.  Its  fruit  ripens  in  winter. 

de-les-ser  -1-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  delesseria, 
and  fom.  pi.  adj.  sutt.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Algee,  order  Coramiacese 
(Rose-tangles).  The  frond  is  cellular,  the  coccidia 
inclosing  closely-packed  obkng  granules  arising 
from  the  base,  within  a  spherical  cellular  envelope 
which  finally  bursts ;  tetraspores  in  definite  heaps 
or  collected  in  sporophylls.  (Lindletj.)  [DELES- 
SEEIA.] 

de-les'-site,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Delesse,  a 
French  mineralogist,  and  Bug.  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 

Min.:  A  massive  olive-green  or  blackish-green 
mineral. 

tde-lete',  v.  t.  [Lat.  deletus,  pa.  par.  of  deleo= 
to  erase,  to  blot  out.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  erase,  expunge,  or  blot  out. 

"I  stand  ready,  with  a  pencil  in  one  hand  and  a  sponge 
in  the  other,  to  aid,  alter,  insert,  expunge,  enlarge,  and 
delete."— Fuller:  Worthies,  c.  25. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  get  rid  of,  to  expunge. 

"Delete  this  principle  out  of  men's  hearts." — State 
Trials:  Col.  Fiennes  (an.  1643). 

*de-le-ter  -i-al,  *de  le-ter-i-all,  a.  [Lat.  dele- 
terius.'}  Deleterious,  hurtful. 

"  It  [tobacco]  is  hot  and  drie  in  the  third  degree,  and 
hath  a  deleteriall  or  venomous  quality."—  Venner:  Treat, 
on  Tobacco,  p.  897. 

de-le-te'r  -  I-OUS,  a.  [Low  Lat.  deleterius,  from 
Or.  deleter ios= noxious,  hurtful ;  d«;eomai  =  tohurt: 
deleter=a  destroyer.] 

1.  Noxious,  poisonous,  hurtful,  or   injurious  to 
life. 

"Many  things  neither  deleterious  by  substance  or 
quality  are  yet  destructive  by  figure,  or  some  occasional 
activity."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Injurious,  hurtful  morally. 

*de -let-er-f  (l),a.  [Lat.  deleterius.}  Deleteri- 
ous, noxious,  poisonous,  deadly. 

"  Nor  doctor  epidemic, 
Though  stor'd  with  deletery  med'cines." 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

*de-let-Sr-y  (2),  s.    [DELETOBY.] 
de-le  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  deletio,  from  deletus,  pa. 
par.  of  deleo=to  erase,  to  blot  out.] 
tl.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  deleting,  erasing,  or  expunging. 

2.  An  erasure,  a  wora  or  passage  erased. 

"  Some  deletions  .  .  .  have  been  restored."—  Sir  W. 
Hamilton. 

*II.  Fig. :  Destruction. 

"  Indeed,  if  there  be  a  total  deletion  of  every  person  at 
the  opposing  party  or  country,  then  the  victory  ia  com- 
plete, because  none  remains  to  call  it  in  question.  — Hate: 
Ort'tfin  of  Mankind. 

*del-e-tl'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  deletus,  pa.  par.  of 
deleo.']  An  epithet  applied  to  paper  of  such  a 
quality  that  anything  marked  on  it  may  bo  erased. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      .9ion  =  zhiin.    -tious,    -clous, 


sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


deletive 
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delicate 


*de-let-Ive,  *de-llt-lve,  «.  [Eng.  delet(e); 
-ive.}  Fit  or  intended  for  erasing  or  blotting  out. 

"  The  obtuser  end  [of  the  stylus]  was  made  more  delet- 
ive"— Evelyn:  Sculpture,  ch.  i. 

*de-let'-6r-f,  *de-let -er-f  (2),s.  [As  from  a 
Lai.  dcletorius,  from  deletus,  pa.  par.  of  deleo.} 
Anything  which  serves  to  erase  or  blot  out. 

;'  Confession  was  certainly  intended  as  a  iteltturu  of  sin." 
Hit.  Taylor:  Diss.  from  Popery,  ch.  ii.,  9  -• 

delf  (1),   *delpb  (1),  s.     [A.  S.  delf=  digging, 
de//an=to  dig  with  a  spade ;  Dut.  delren.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  place  dug  out,  a  pit. 

"He  drew  me  down  derne  in  delf  by  ane  dyke." 

Dou(/!(W.    Virail,  iii.  230. 

*2.  A  grave. 

•3.  A  mine,  a  quarry. 

"The  delfs  would  be  so  flown  with  waters  that  no  gins 
or  machines  could  suffice  to  lay  and  keep  them  dry." — 
Htm:  On  tfte  Creation. 

4u  That  which  is  dug  out ;  a  sod. 

"If  a  delph  be  cast  up  in  a  field  that  hath  lien  for  the 
space  of  five  or  six  years,  wild  oats  will  spring  up  of  their 
own  accord." — App.  Agr.  Surv.  Banffs.,  p.  42. 

II.  Her. :  One  of  the  abatements  or  marks  of  dis- 
grace, indicating  that  a  challenge  has  been  revoked, 
or  one's  word  broken.  It  is  represented  by  a  square- 
cut  sod  of  earth,  turf,  Ac. 

delf  (2),  delft,  delph  (2),  s.  &  a.  [From  Delft,  in 
Holland,  a  town  founded  about  1074,  and  famous 
for  its  earthenware,  first  manufactured  there  about 
1310,  and  also  as  the  point  of  embarkation  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  for  this  country  in  1620.  (Haydn, 
rfc.lj 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  same  as  DELFT-WARE  (q.  v.). 

2.  Crockery  generally.     (Scotch.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  made  of  delft-ware 
or  crockery. 

"On  the  shelf  that  projected  immediately  next  the 
dresser  was  a  number  of  delf  and  wooden  bowls,  of  differ- 
ent dimensions." — Mrg.  Hamilton:  CottayersofOlenburnie, 
p.  H4. 

delft-blue,  s. 

Calico-printing:  A  mode  of  printing,  also  known 
as  China-blue. 

delft-ware,  s.  A  kind  of  pottery  originally 
manufactured  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  in  the  four- 
teenth, century.  It  was  among  the  best  of  its  day, 
being  considered  equal  to  the  Italian  in  quality, 
but  somewhat  inferior  in  its  ornamentation.  The 
glaze  of  the  delft-ware  is  made  as  follows :  Kelp  and 
Woolwich  sand  are  calcined  together,  to  form  a 
vitreous  mass  called  frit.  Lead  and  tin  are  cal- 
cined to  form  a  gray,  powdery  oxide.  The  frit  is 
powdered  and  mixed  with  the  oxide,  zaff  re  being 
added  to  confer  blue  color,  arsenic  for  dead-white. 
This  is  fused,  making  an  opaque  enamel;  ground 
and  mixed  to  the  consistence  of  cream.  Delft-ware 
is  made  of  a  calcareous  clay  of  varying  color,  which 
id  ground  in  water,  strained,  and  evaporated  to  a 
plastic  consistence ;  it  is  then  tempered,  and  stored 
in  cellars  to  ripen.  Prolonged  storage  increases  its 
tenacity  and  plasticity.  It  is  then  Kneaded,  with- 
out sand ;  formed  on  the  wheel,  dried,  and  partially 
burned,  reaching  the  biscuit  condition.  Tne  bibu- 
lous ware  is  then  glazed,  dried,  packed  iu  saggars, 
which  are  piled  in  the  kiln  auu  baked. 

de  -ll-ac,  s.  [From  the  island  Delos.]  A  kind  of 
sculptured  vase ;  also,  beautiful  bronze  and  silver. 

De'-ll-an,  a-  [From  Delos,  an  island  iii  the  53gean, 
now  called  Dili.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Delos. 

Delian  problem,  s. 

Math.:  The  duplication  of  the  cube;  so  called 
from  the  reply  of  the  oracle  of  Delos  to  the  depu- 
tation sent  from  Athens  to  inquire  how  to  stop  the 
plague  then  raging,  that  the  plague  would  be  staved 
as  soon  as  they  had  doubled  the  altar  of  Apollo, 
which  was  a  cube.  [DUPLICATION.] 

*del  -I-bate,  v.  t,  [Lat.  delibatum,  sup.  of  delibo 
=to  taste.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  taste,  to  sip. 

2.  Fig. :  To  dabble  in,  to  have  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with. 

"When  he  has  traveled,  and  delibated  the  French  and 
the  Spanish." — Marmion;  Aittiijintri/. 

*del-I-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  delibatio.]  A  tasting,  a 
supping ;  a  trial  or  essay  of. 

'Some  delibation  of  Jewish  antiquity." — Mede.-  Works, 
bk.  i.,  dis.  3. 

*de-llb'-e"r,  *dellberen3  v.  i.  [Fr.  deliberer.']  To 
deliberate,  to  consult. 

"For  which  he  gan  deliberen  for  the  best." 

Chaucer.   Iroilua,  iv.  HI. 

de-lIb'-Sr-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [DELIBERATE,  a.  Fr. 
d&liberer;  Sp.  &  Port,  deliberar;  Ital.  deliberare ; 
Lat.  delibero  =  to  consult :  de  (intens.),  libra  =  to 
weigh;  libra=a.  balance.] 


A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  weigh  matters  in  the  mind ;  to  ponder,  to 
balancn  the  reasons  for  and  against  any  course ;  to 
estimate  the  weight  of  reasons  or  arguments;  to 
debate,  to  consult. 

2.  To  hesitnro. 

"The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost." 

Addison.-  Cato,  iv.  1. 

B.  Trans.:  To  weigh  or  balance  in  the  mind ;  to 
debate. 

"  .  .  .  if  you  shall  not  be  firm  to  deliberated  counsels, 
they  which  are  bound  to  serve  you  may  seek  and  find 
opportunities  to  serve  themselves  upon  you." — Abp.  Laud: 
Sermons,  p.  226. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  deliberate  and  to 
consult,  see  CONSULT  ;  for  that  between  to  deliberate 
and  to  debate,  see  DEBATE. 

de-lib  -er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  deliberatus,  pa.  par.  of 
delibero=to  consult.] 

1.  Weighing  matters  or  reasons  carefully  in  the 
mind ;   circumspect,  not  hasty  in  deciding  or   in 
action ;  cool. 

"  Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

2.  Done  or  carried  out  deliberately  or  without 
haste;  well-advised. 

"...  desirous  of  slow  and  deliberate  death,  against 
the  stream  of  their  sensual  inclination/' — Hooker, 

3.  Slow,  gradual ;  not  quick  or  sharp. 

"Others  are  more  deliberate    .     ,    ." — Bacon. 
*\  For   the    difference    between    deliberate   and 
thoughtful,  see  THOUGHTFUL, 
de-llb'-er-at-ed,  pa.par.ora.  [DELIBERATE,  v.] 
de-lib -er-ate-ly\  adv.      [Eng.  deliberate;  -ly.l 

1.  With  deliberation  ;  aftercareful consideration; 
not  hastily  or  rashly. 

"The  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  by  her  father  is  an  act 
commanded  by  the  gods,  and  is  deliberately  performed." 
— Lewis;  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt. 
iii.,  §  54. 

2.  Slowly,  gradually. 

"  Wo  had  gone  thus  deliberately  forward  for  some  time." 
— Goldsmith:  Essays,  10. 

de-lib '-er-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deliberate;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  deliberate ;  careful  thought  or 
consideration;  circumspection,  wariness,  coolness. 

"  They  would  not  stay  the  fair  production  of  acts,  in  the 
order,  gravity  and  deliberateness  befitting  a  parliament." 
—King  Charles  Eikon  Basilike. 

de  lib  -er-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.  [DELIBER- 
ATE, r.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.*  The  act  of  weighing  or  balancing 
facts  and  arguments  in  the  mind ;  deliberation. 

de-Hb-Sr-a'-tion,  *de-llb-er-a-clon,  *de-lib- 
er-a-cioun,  s.  [Fr.  deliberation;  Sp.  deliberation; 
Ital.  deliberazione,  from  Lat.  deliberatus,  pa.  par. 
of  deltbero=to  deliberate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  deliberating  or  weighing  facts  and 
arguments  iu  the  mind ;  calm  and  careful  consider- 
ation. 

"  Meanwhile  the  face 

Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 
Of  deep  deliberation.'* 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  29&-300. 

2.  Coolness  or  freedom  from  haste  or  rashness  hi 
action. 

"  Choosing  the  fairest  way  with  a  calm  deliberation." — 
Mountagu;  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii  ,  treat,  viii.  %  8. 

3.  A  discussion  or  debating  of  a  measure  or  prop- 
osition. 

''  .  .  to  protect  the  deliberations  of  the  Royalist 
Convention."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

de-lib '-Sr-a-tlve,  a.  &  «.    [Fr.  dtlibfratif;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  deliberative,  from  Lat.  deliberations.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  given  to  deliberation ;  capable  of 
thought. 

"The  will  of  man,  either  as  a  natural  appetite,  or  a 
deliberative  faculty." — Bp,  Barlow-.  Remains,  p.  50. 

2.  Proceeding   or  acting  by  deliberation,  as  op- 
posed to  executive* 

3.  Having  a  right  to  join  in  a  deliberation  or  dis- 
cussion. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  discourse  in  which  a  question  is  deliber- 
ated, weighed,  or  examined. 

"In  deliberative*,  the  point  is,  what  is  evil?  and,  of 
good,  what  is  greater  ?  and  of  evil,  what  is  less?'*— Bacon; 
Colors  of  'iii'i-l  and  Evil. 

2.  A  kind   of    rhetoric  employed    in  proving   a 
thing,  and  convincing  others  of  its  truth,  in  order 
to  persuade  them  to  adopt  it. 


*de-llb -er-a-tive-lf,  a<h\  [Eng.  dcliberatiiv; 
•ly<]  By  way  of  deliberation  or  mutual  discussion. 

"None  but  the  thanes  or  nobility  were  considered  aa 
necessary  constituent  purts  of  this  assembly  [thewitten- 
agemote],  at  least  while  it  ucteil  <t>-lil><.'rtitir<'lu."~&iirke: 
Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  ii.  7. 

de-lib  -er-a-tor,  s.   [Lat.]   One  who  deliberates. 

*del  -I-ble,  a  [Lat.  deh-o= to  erase,  to  expunge.] 
Capable  of  being  erased,  blotted  out,  or  expunged. 

*del  -I-brate,  r.  t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from,  and 
h"6er=bark.]  To  strip  off  the  bark;  to  peel.  (Ash.) 

*deTI-bra -tion.s.  [Eng.deUbrat(e) ;  -/on.]  The 
act  of  stripping  off  bark  or  peeling.  (Ash.) 

del-I-ca-??,  *del-i-ca-cle,  s.  [Fr.  dehcatesse.} 
[DELICATE.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Effeminacy,  self-indulgence,  excess.  (Origi- 
nally implied  a  much  more  severe  degree  of  censure 
than  in  this  more  luxurious  age  it  is  neld  to  do.) 

"Thus  much  of  delicacy  in  general;  now  more  particu- 
larly of  her  first  branch,  gluttony.'*—  .V<«A:  Christ's  Tears 
over  Jerusalem,  p.  140.  (.Trench's  Select  Glossary,  pp. 
51,52.) 

2.  Nicety  in  the  choice  of  food. 

"  Be  not  troublesome  to  thyself  or  others  in  the  choice 
of  thy  meats,  or  the  delicacy  of  thy  sauces."—  Bishop  Taylor. 

3.  Daintiness;  agreeableuess  to  the  taste;  ileli- 
ciousnoss. 

*'On  hospitable  thoughts  intent, 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  332,  333. 

4.  That  which  is  dainty,  delicious,  or  agreeable 
to  the  senses,  and  more  especially  to  the  taste ;  a 
dainty. 

"...  the  merchants  of  the  earth  are  waxed  rich 
through  the  abundance  of  her  delicacies"— Rev.  xviii.3. 

*5,  Elegance,  beauty. 

"A  man  of  goodly  presence,  in  whom  strong  making 
took  not  away  delicacy,  nor  beauty  fierceness." — Sidney. 

6.  Politeness,  civility,  refinement,  courtesy ;  a  nice 
observance  of  propriety  and  good  feeling.  (Opposed 
to  coarseness.) 

"  In  that  narrative  he  admits  that  he  was  treated  with. 
great  courtesy  and  delicacy," — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng  ,  ch. 
xviL 

7.  Tenderness,  niceness,  softness  of  disposition, 
refinement. 

"The  Archbishop's  mind  was  naturally  of  almost 
feminine  delicacy.'' — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

8.  Nicety   or   acuteness    of    perception ;  critical 
refinement,  fastidiousness,  scrupulousness. 

"True  delicacy,  as  I  take  it,  consists  in  exactness  of 
judgment  and  dignity  of  sentiment;  or,  if  you  will,  purity 
of  affection."— Spectator,  No.  286. 

9.  Nicety  or  minute  accuracy ;  refinement. 

"  Van  Dyck  has  even  excelled  him  in  the  delicacy  of 
his  coloring,  and  in  his  cabinet  pieces." — Dryden. 

*10.  Neatness;  elegance  of  dress. 

11.  Indulgence,  tenderness,  gentle  treatment. 
"Persons  born    of  families    noble  and  rich  derive  a 

weakness  of  constitution    from         .    .    the  delicacy  of 
their  own  education." — Temple. 

12.  Tenderness  of  constitution :  a  natural  tendency 
easily  to  receive  hurt  or  injury  ;  bodily  wt-akness 

13.  A  delicate  texture  or  constitution ,  fineness, 
tenuity. 

14.  The  state  of  being  such  as  to  require  delicate 
or  careful  treatment. 

II.  Technically. 

1.  Fine  Arts,  etc.;  A  term  used  to  describe  refine- 
ment in  manipulation,  and  softness  of  expression, 
color,  or  touch. 

2.  Mathematical    and   other  Instruments:    The 
state  of  being  affected  by  slight  causes ;  as,  a  deli- 
cate balance,  a  delicate  thermometer. 

K  There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  thermometer 
may  be  delicate.  It  is  so  called  (1)  When  it  indi- 
cates very  small  changes  of  temperature,  ('2)  When 
it  quickly  assumes  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  ((jfanot.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  delicacy  and  dainty, 
see  DAINTY. 

deT-I-cate,  *del-l-cat,  a.  <£s.  [Fr.  dtlicat;  Lat. 
deZica?i«j=luxurious;  def/cta=pleasure,  luxury: 
delicio=to  allure,  to  amuse:  cte=away,  from^  and 
lacio—to  allure,  to  entice;  Ital.  delicato;  Sp.  A 
Port,  delicado.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Dainty,  nice,  or  highly  pleasing  to  the  taste; 
delicious. 

"  Whan  man  yiveth  him  to  delicate  mete  or  drinke."— 
Chaucer.  Parson's  Tale. 

2.  Dainty ;  nice  in  choice  of  food ;  luxurious. 
''So  that  the  man  that  is  tender  among  you,  and  very 

delicate,  his  eye  shall  be  evil  towards  his  brother." — Deut. 
xxviii.  54. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     wdrk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cfcb,    ctire,    unite,     car     rUle,    fill,     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


delicately 


3.  Dainty,  hard  to  please,  fastidious. 

"  I  am  nought  gilteles 
That  I  somdele  am  delicate.'1— Gower,  iii.  26. 

4.  Luxurious  or  grand  iu  dress,  mauuers,  &c. 

"  More  delicut,  more  pompous  of  army, 
More  proud  was  never  emperour  than  he." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  15,957. 

*5.  Tlioico,  select,  excellent, 

6.  Of  a  fine  texture ;  tine,  soft,  smooth,  not  coarse. 

"As much  blood  passeth  through  the  lungs  as  through 
all  the  body;  the  circulation  is  quicker,  and  heat  greater, 
and  their  texture  is  extremely  delicate."— Arbuthnot:  On 
^Mnwttte. 

7-  Fine,  soft,  delicately  shaded;  as,  a  delicate 
color. 

8.  Lovely,  graceful. 

"...  a  most  fresh  and  delicate  creature."—  Shakesp.- 
Othello,  ii.  8. 

9.  Nice  in  manner  or  form;  courteous,  refined, 
polite;  characterized  by  a  careful  observance   of 
propriety  and  good  feeling. 

"...  the  most  delicate  generosity."—  Ulacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ixiv. 

10.  Nice  or  minutely  accurate  in  the  perception  of 
•what  is  agreeable  to  any  of  the  senses ;  as,  a  deli- 
cate taste,  a  delicate  ear. 

"  And  such,  I  exclaimed,  is  the  pitiless  part 
Some  act  by  the  delicate  mind." — Cowper;  Rose. 

11.  Soft,     effeminate;    luxuriously   brought   up, 
tender. 

"  Witness  this  army,  of  such  mass  and  charge, 
Led  by  a  deli  cute  and  tender  prince." 

Shakesp. ;  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

12.  Constitutionally  weak   or   feeble;    very  sus- 
ceptible of  hurt  or  injury. 

"The  Princess  Anne  had  been  requested  to  attend,  but 
had  excused  herself  on  the  plea  of  delicate  health." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  is.. 

*13.  Ingenious,  skillful,  artful,  dexterous. 

"So  delicate  with,  her  needle."—  Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

*U.  Marked  by  artfulness  or  art ;  cunning. 

"  It  were  a  delicate  stratagem."— Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

15.  Requiring  careful  and  nice  handling  or  treat- 
ment, as  a  delicate  question  or  point. 

II.  Instruments;  Easily  affected.  Thus  a  delicate 
balance  turns  with  a  very  small  weight. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  delicacy,  a  dainty,  something  nice  or  dainty. 

"  Delycates,  deyntie  meates,  viandes  delioates." — Pals- 
grave. 

2,  A  dainty,  nice,  or  fastidious  person. 

"My  delicatis  or  nurshid  in  delicis  walkiden  sharp 
weies."—  H'yalijfe:  Baruch,  iv.  26. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  delicate  and  ./me,  see 
FINE. 

del'-I-c&te-l?,  *del-i-cat-ll,  adv.  [Eng.  deli- 
cate; -ly.] 

*1.  Daintily,  luxuriously.  (Implying  a  heavier 
censure  than  with  our  increasing  tendency  to  lux- 
ury is  held  to  attach  to  it  now.) 

"She  that  liveth  delicately  [Gr.  spatalQsa,  Auth.  Vers., 
in  pleasure]  is  dead  while  she  liveth."— 1  Tim,  v.  6. 
(Auth.  Vers.,  margin).  —  Trettch:  Select  Glossary,  pp.  51, 
62, 

2.  In  a  delicate,    refined,  or  courteous  manner; 
with  strict  observance  of  propriety  and  good  feeling. 

3.  Finely,  not  coarsely,  neatly,  gracefully. 

"  Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak, 
Tlieir  happy  spots  the  nice  admirer  take." 

Pope:  Mural  Essays,  ii.  43,  44. 

4.  Tenderly,  effeminately ;  in  luxury,  indulgently. 
"He  that  delicately  bringeth  np  his  servant  from  a 

child  shall  have  him  become  his  son  at  length."—  Prov. 
nix.  21. 

*5.  With  affectation ;  affectedly,  minciugly. 
*'  Agag  came  unto  him  delicately." — 1  Samuel  xv.  32. 

*del  -I-cate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  delicate ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  delicate;  delicacy,  soft- 
ness, tenderness. 

"The  delicate  woman  among  you  woald  not  adventure 
to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground,  for  delicate- 
ness  and  tenderness."— Dent,  zxviii.  56. 

*del -I-cgt-tude,  s.  [Vug.  delicat(e) ;  -wde.]  De- 
liciouauess.  (Ash.) 

*del-l9  e,  s.  [Fr.  dtlice;  Sp.  &  Port,  delicia; 
Ital.  deliziat  and  Lat.  deJ«noe=pleasures.]  Pleas- 
ure, delight. 

"He  shal  yeue  delices  to  kyngis." — Wyoliffe:  Genesis 
xliv.  20. 

IT  *Flower  Delicet  *Floivre  Delice  (Lat.  Flos  deli' 
ciarum);  The  Iris.  [FLEUR-DE-LIS.] 

"  The  chevisaunce 
Shall  match  with  the  fayreflowre  Delioe." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  April. 
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*de-ll9  -I-ate,  r.  i.  [Lat.  rfeZicice=pleasures,  do- 
lights.]  To  indulge  indelicacies;  to  take  delight. 

"When  Flora  is  disposed  to  deliciate  with  her  minions, 
the  rose  is  her  Adonis."—  Partheneia  6Yu?m  (1&33),  p.  18. 

de-ll'-9lous,  *de-li-clouse,  *de-ly-cious,  *di- 
li-cious,  *dy-ly-cyus,  a.  [Fr.  delicieux^  from 
Low  Lat.  deliciosus,  from  Lat.  (/eJ('ci'«>  =  pleasures, 
delights;  Sp.  &  Port,  delicioso;  Ital.  delizioso.] 

1.  Dainty  ;  delightful  or  highly    pleasing  to  the 
taste. 

"Of  all  the  trees 
In  Paradise  that  bear  delicious  fruit." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  421,  422. 

2.  Highly  pleasing,  delightful,  yielding  exquisite 
pleasure  to  the  mind, 

"  Now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  delicious  poison." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  6. 

;i.  Charming,  affording  pleasure  or  comfort. 
"  He  brought  thee  into  this  delicious  grove." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  818. 

*4.  Dainty,  luxurious,  effeminate,  given  to  pleas- 
ure. 

"  Yea,  soberest  men  it  [idleness]  makes  delicious" 
Sylvester:  Dit  Bartas;  Week  ii. 


de-11  ^ious-ly4,  *de-li-cious-liclie,  adv.   [Eng. 
delicious;  -ly.] 
*1.  Daintily,  luxuriously. 

"How  much  she  hath  glorified  herself,  and  lived  deli- 
ciously  (Gr.  estreniase)  so  much  torment  and  sorrow  give 
her."  Rev.  xviii,  7. 

2.  Delightfully  ;  in  a  manner  highly  pleasing  to 
any  of  the  senses. 

de-11  -clous-ness,  8.    [Eng.  delicious;  -ness.} 
1.  The  quality  of  being  delicious  or  highly  pleas- 
ing  to  any  of  the  senses. 

"  The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  his  own  delicioitsneas." 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii,  6. 

*2.  Luxury,  extravagance;  indulgence  in  delica- 
cies. 

"  Further  now  to  drive  away  all  superfluity  and  deli- 
ciousness,  .  .  ."  —  North;  Plutarch;  Lycttryus. 

*de-ll9  -I-tyS  *delycyte,  s.  [DELICIOUS.]  De- 
Hghtfuluoss,  deliciousness. 

"...    have  fed  me  with  fode  of  most  delycyte.' 
Digby  Mysteries  (ed.  Furnivall,  1882),  p.  132,  1.  2039. 
de-llct',  s.    [Lat.  delictum^a.  fault  of  omission; 
delinquo=to  omit  doing  what  one  ought  to  do  :  de~ 
away,  from,  and  linquo=to  leave.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  ;  A  failure   to    do    some    act  ;    an 
offense,  a  crime. 

"According  to  the  quality  of  the  delict."  —  Howel;  Let- 
ters, p.  114. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  misdemeanor. 

"Crime  is  generally  divided  into  crimes  properly  so 
called,  and  delicts.  Delicts  are  commonly  understood  of 
slighter  offenses,  which  do  not  affect  the  public  peace  so 
immediately."—  Erskine:  Inst.,  bk.  iv.,  t.  4,  £  1. 

IF  A  challenge  propter  dclictum  in  English  law  is 
for  some  crime  or  misdemeanor  that  affects  the 
juror's  credit,  and  renders  him  infamous.  This  waa 
formerly  the  case  after  a  conviction  of  treason, 
felony,  perjury,  or  conspiracy,  &c.  But  the  grounds 
of  a  challenge  propter  delictum  are  now  simply  hav- 
ing been  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  any  infa- 
mous offense,  which  stain,  however,  a  froo  pardon 
will  obliterate,  or  being  outlawed,  or  excommuni- 
cated, the  latter  being  a  species  of  outlawry  in  use 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  (Blackstonc  :  Com- 
ment., bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii.) 

*del  -Ie,  *delve,  a.  [Fr.  delle,  from  Lat.  deli- 
catus.]  Soft,  delicate,  fine. 

"Hir  clothes  weren  maked  of  right  delye  thredes." 
Chaucer.-  Boethius,  p.  6. 

de-lier-et,  a.    [DELEERIT.] 

*del-I-ga.'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deligatio,  from  deliga- 
tits,  pa.  par.  of  deligo=to  bind  up.] 

Surg.:  A  binding  up  or  bandaging;  the  regular 
and  methodical  application  of  bandages. 

"The  third  intention  is  deligation,  or  retaining  the 
parts  so  joined  together."  —  Wiseman:  Surgery. 

de-light'  (oh  silent).  *de-lit,  *de-lite,  *de-lyt, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  deleiti  delit,  from  Lat.  delecto=to  delight  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  delaite  ;  Ital.  diletto.] 

1.  A  state  or  degree  of  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction ;  joy,  rapture. 

"  Delight  itself,  however,  is  a  weak  term  to  express  the 
feelings  of  a  naturalist,  who  for  the  first  time  has  wan- 
dered by  himself  in  a  Brazilian  forest."  —  Darwin:  Voyaye 
round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  i.,  p.  11. 

2.  That  which  affords  or  creates  groat  pleasure  or 
joy. 

"  She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  his  delight  / 
Most  in  his  thought,  and  ever  in  his  sight." 

Dryden:  Sigismonda  and  Guiscai'do,  11,  12. 
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de-light  (gh  silent), *de-lit-en,  *de-lyt-en,  v.  t. 
&  i.  [O.  Fr.  deleiter,  deliter:  Sp.  delectar,  deleitar; 
Port,  deleitar ;  Ital.  dilettare,  from  Lat.  delecto=to 
delight.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  afford  delight  to ;  to  please  greatly ; 
to  charm. 

"  To  delight  his  ear." 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  47. 

B.  Reflex.:  To  take  delight  or  great  pleasure  to 
one's  self. 

"I  will  delight  myself  in  thy  statutes  :  I  will  not  forget 
thy  word."— Ps.  oil*.  16. 

0.  Intrans. :  To  have  or  take  delight ;  to  be  de- 
lighted, highly  pleased,  or  charmed. 

"  .         .    the  livery  she  delights  to  wear." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  760. 

*de-llght -a-ble  (gh  silent),  *de-lit-a-ble,  *de- 
lyt-a-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  delitable,  deleitable;  Sp. 
dvleytable;  Port,  deleitavel;  Ital.  dilettabile,  from 
Lat.  deiec«a6((j's=delectable  (q.  v.).]  Delightful, 
delectable,  charming. 

"  Wei  may  that  lond  be  called  delytable." 

ilaundeville,  p.  8. 

*de-llght  -a-blf  (gh  silent),  *de-llt-a-bly,  adv. 
[Eng.  delightab(le) ;  -ly.}  In  a  delightful  or  delect- 
able manner ;  delightfully. 

"Whanne  Philosophic  hadde  songen  softly  and  delit- 
ably."  Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  108. 

*dS-llght '-Sd  (gh  silent) ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DELIGHT, 

A.  At  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

\.  Full  of  delight ;  charmed,  overjoyed. 
*2.  Attended  with  delight;  delightful,  delighting. 
"  If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack, 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black." 

Shakesp.  •  Othello,  i.  3. 

If  In  the  following  passage  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  very  obscure;  by  some  it  is  taken  as=de- 
lightful,  the  sense  being:  the  spirit,  haying  the 
power  of.  giving  delight,  &c. ;  by  others  it  is  under- 
stood as  meaninglightened  or  freed  of  incumbrance, 
etherealized. 

"  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where: 

.    .    .    and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

tde-llght -ed-l?   (gh  silent),   adv.      [Eng.   de- 
lighted ;  -ly.}    In  a  delighted  manner ;  with  delight, 
de-Hghf-Sr  (ah  silent),  s.    [Eng.  delight;  -er.~\ 

1.  One  who  delights  or  affords  delight. 

2.  One  who  takes  delight. 

"We  should,  concerning  the  author  of  the  report,  con- 
sider whether  he  be  not  ill-humored,  or  a  delighter  in 
telling  bad  stories." — Barrow:  Semi.,  i.  250. 

dS-llghf-fdl (0ftsilent),a.  \TEng.delight  ;-ful(l).] 

1.  Affording  delight;  charming;  causing  or  at- 
tended with  great  pleasure  or  satisfaction  ;  exquis- 
ite, lovely. 

"Come,  peace  of  mind,  delightful  guest!" 

Cowper:  Ode  to  Peace. 

*2.  Full  of  delight,  cheerful,  joyous. 

"Too  chilling  a  doctrine  for  our  delightful  dispositions." 
— C.  Button:  Learn  to  Die  (1634),  p.  16. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  delightful 
and  charming :  "  When  they  both  denote  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  sense,  delightful  is  not  so  strong  an  ex- 
pression as  charming  ;  a  prospect  may  bo  delightful 
or  charming;  but  the  latter  rises  to  a  degree  that 
carries  the  senses  away  captive.  Of  music  we  should 
rather  say  that  it  was  charming  than  delightful,  as 
it  acts  on  the  senses  iu  so  powerful  a  manner:  on 
the  other  hand,  we  should  with  more  propriety 
speak  of  a  delightfulemployment  to  relievo  distress, 
or  a  delightful  spectacle  to  see  a  family  living  to- 
gether in  love  and  harmony."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

de-llghf-lul-ly'  (gh  silent),  adv.     [Eng.  delight- 

1.'  In  a  delightful  manner;  so  as  to  cause  delight; 
charmingly. 

2.  With  delight. 

"  O  voice,  once  heard 
Delightfully,  increase  and  multiply." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  729,  730. 
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"This  .  .  .  doth  not  altogether  take  away  the  de- 
Ituhtfulnesn  of  the  knowledge."— HUotson. 

de-lighf-Ing  (gh  silent),  »de-lit-lng,  »de-llt- 
yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DELIGHT,  1).] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive ; 

1.  The  act  of  causing  delight. 

2.  The  state  of  being  delighted,  or  of  taking  de- 

3.  Thatwhich  affords  delight ;  delight  or  pleasure. 
"  Delitingus  in  thl  righth  honde."—  Wycltffe:  Ps.  iv.  10. 


Mil,    btf^;     p6ut,    J<Jwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shin;      -tlon,    ^  -gion  =  zhun.     -tlons,    -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


Lat,  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -e<E.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  plants  belonging   to    the   < 
Dilleniaceap.    They  are  distinguished  by  the 


delightingly 

«de-llght  -Ing-ljf  (ih  silent),  adv  [Eug.  delight- 
ing; -ly-l  With  delight,  delightedly,  cheerfully 

"  He  did  not  consent  clearly  and  delightingly  to  Ses- 
quiri's  death." — Jer.  Taylor. 

•de-light  -less  (ah  silent),  a.  [Eng.  delight; 
•less.]  Void  of  delight ;  affording  no  delight ;  cheer- 
less. 

"  And  "Winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze. 
Chills  the  pale  morn,  and  bids  his  driving  sheets 
Deform  the  day  delightless." 

Thomson-  Spring,  19-2L 

*dS-llght  OUS  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  delight; 
•ous.'}  Delightful. 

*de-llght  -some,  'de-light  -sum  (oh  silent),  a. 
[Eng.  delight;  suff.  -some  (q- v.).]  Delightful,  de- 
lectable. 

"And  all  the  nations  shall  call  you  blessed:  for  ye  shall 
be  a  delightsome  land,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.'  — Mai. 
111.12. 

•de-lighf-s&me-ly1  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  de- 
lightsome; -ly.~] 

1.  In  a  delightful  or  delighting  manner. 

2.  With  delight,  delightedly. 

"Yet  laughed  delightsomely." 

Chapman-  Homer's  Iliad, ii.  285. 

•dS-light  some-ne'ss  (oft  silent),  s.  [Eng.  de- 
lightsome; -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  delightsome ; 
delightfulness. 

*de'-llg-nate,  v.  t.  JPref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Lat  iigmim=wood.]  To  deprive  of  wood. 

"...  dilapidating  or  rather  delignating  his  bishop- 
ric."— Fuller:  Ch.  Hist.,  IX.  iii.  84. 

de-li  -ma,  s.  [Lat,  delimo=to  file  off,  because 
the  leaves  of  some  of  the  species  are  used  for  pol- 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  consisting  of  climbing 
Bhrubs,  and  belonging  to  the  order  Dilleniaceee 
(q.  v.). 

*de-li  -mate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  delimatus,  pa.  par.  of 
delimo.]  To  file  off.  (Ash.) 

de-lim -e-ae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.   Lat.   delim(a1,  and 

order 

ments'oTfhe  stamens  being  dilated  at  the" apex,  and 
bearing  on  both  sides  the  separated  roundish  cells 
of  the  anthers. 

•de-lim'-it,  r.  t.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
limit  (q.  v.).]  To  limit,  to  bound. 

tde-llm-i-ta  -tlon,  s.  [French  delimitation.]  A 
limitation  ;  a  defining  or  settling  the  bounds  of. 

"  Proposing  an  exact  system  of  delimitation  to  Parlia- 
ment."— Gladstone,  in  Oyilrie. 

•de-line',  v.  t.  [Latin  delineo=to  sketch,  to  de- 
lineate.] To  delineate,  to  mark  or  sketch  out. 

"  A  certain  plan  had  been  delined  out."— Xorth:  Examen, 
p.  623. 

*d8-lin -e-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  deline;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  delineated,  marked  out,  or  sketched. 

"  In  either  vision  there  is  somethin^not  delineable." — 
Feltham:  Letters,  xvii. 

»de-lln  -e-a-ment,  a.  [O.  Ital.  &  O.  Sp.  delinea- 
mento,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  delineamentum,  from  delineo 
=to  delineate.]  A  representation  by  delineating; 
a  delineation,  a  sketch. 

"...    a  fair  delinenment 
Of  that  which  Good  in  Plato's  school  is  night." 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  11. 

de-lln  -e-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  delineatus,  pa.  par.  of 
de/i»io=to  sketch  out.] 

1.  To  mark  or  draw  out  in  outline ;  to  sketch  out ; 
to  make  the  first  draught  of. 

2.  To  paint ;  to  represent  a  true  likeness  of  in  a 
picture. 

"  The  licentia  pictorta  is  very  large:  with  the  same 
reason  they  may  delineate  old  Nestor  like  Adonis."— 
Browne. 

3.  To  describe ;  to  portray  in  words ;  to  set  forth. 

"  I  have  not  here  time  to  delineate  to  you  the  glories  of 
God's  heavenly  kingdom." — Wake. 

*\  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  delineate 
and  to  sketch :  "  Both  these  terms  are  properly  em- 
ployed in  the  art  of  drawing,  and  figuratively 
applied  to  moral  subjects  to  express  a  species  of 
descriptions:  a  delineation  expresses  something 
more  than  a  sketch;  the  former  conveying  not 
merely  the  general  outlines  or  more  prominent 
features,  but  also  as  much  of  the  details  as  would 
serve  to  form  a  whole ;  the  latter,  however,  seldom 
contains  more  than  some  broad  touches,  by  which 
an  imperfect  idea  of  the  subject  is  conveyed.  A 
delineation  therefore  may  be  characterized  as 
accurate,  and  a  sketch  as  nasty  or  imperfect^  an 
attentive  observer  who  has  passed  some  years  in  a 
country  may  be  enabled  to  give  an  accurate  delinea- 
tion of  the  laws,  customs,  manners,  and  character 
of  its  inhabitants;  a  traveler  who  merely  passes 
through  can  give  only  a  hasty  sketch  from  what 
passes  before  his  eyes.'1  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
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'de-lln  -e-ate,  a.  [Lat.  delineatus.]  Delineated, 
sketched,  portrayed. 

de-lln  -e-at-ed,  jxi.  par.  ortt.    [DELINEATE.] 

de-lln  -e-at-Ing,  jir.imr..  o.  A  .--.     ',  MEI.ISKATE.] 

A.  A-  B.  -Is  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
vrl>.  i 

C.  AfKiihft.:  The  act  or  process  of  sketching  out, 
portraying,  or  describing;  delineation. 

"The  landscape  mixture  and  delineatings."—Draa1on: 
i!  on,  bk.  vi. 

de  lln-e-a -tlon,  s.  [Fr.  delineation:  Latin 
drlintatio,  from  delineatus,  pa.  par.  of  delineo.] 

1.  The  act  of  sketching  out  in  outline. 

2.  The  act  of  describing,  depicting,  or  portraying. 

3.  A  representation    or   portrayal  pictorially  or 
verbally ;  a  sketch,  a  drawing,  a  description. 

"In  the  orthographical  schemes,  there  should  be  a  true 
delineation,  and  the  just  dimensions." — Mortimer. 

de-lln  -e-a-t5r,  s.   [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  delineates  or  represents 
pictorially  or  verbally. 

"A  modern  delineator  of  character."— Ruskln. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Tailoring:    A  pattern  formed  by  rule;  being 
expansible  in  the  directions  where  the  sizes  vary,  as 
indicated  by  the  varying  lengths  obtained  by  meas- 
urement. 

2.  Surveying:  A  perambulator,  or  geodetical  in- 
strument on  wheels,  with  registering  devices  for 
recording  distances  between  points;  a  pendulum 
arrangement  by  which  a  profile  line  is  inscribed  on 
a  traveling  strip ;  and  certain  other  data,  according 
to  construction. 

*de-lln  -e-g.-tor-jf,  a.  [Eng.  delineat(e) ;  -ory.] 
Delineating,  descriptive. 

"  The  delineatoru  part  of  his  work."— Scott,  in  OgiMe. 

*de-lIn'-e-9.-ture,  s.  [Eng.  delineat(e) ;  -ure.] 
Delineation. 

*de-lln  -I-ment,  s.  [Latin  delinimentum,  from 
(telinio=to  soften  down:  de=down,  and  lenis= 
soft.] 

1,  A  mitigating  or  assuaging  of  pain. 

2.  That  which  mitigates  or  assuages  pain. 
*de-lln-l  -tion,  o.     [As  if  from  a  Latin  delinitio, 

from  d«/ino=to  besmear.]     The  act  of  besmearing. 

'"Thedelinltlon  also  of  the  infant's  en)  and  rostrils 
with  the  spittle."— //.  More  Mystery  of  Jniquilii.  bk.  i.,ch. 
xviii.,  g  7.  (Trench.  On  some  Def.  of  oar  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  6.) 

de-lln -quen-cy1,  s.  [Lat.  delinquentia,  from 
<feZmg«o=to  fail  in  doing.]  [DELICT.]  A  failure 
or  omission  of  duty ;  a  fault,  an  offense,  a  misdeed, 
a  misdemeanor. 

"...  a  tribunal  which  might  investigate,  reform, 
and  punish  all  ecclesiastical  delinqnenties. r'— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

de-lln  -quent,  o.  &  s.  [Lat.  delinquents,  pr.  par. 
of  deimgtio=to  fail  in  doing;  Fr.  dilinquant.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Failing  in  or  omitting  one's  duty; 
offending  by  neglect. 

"...  the  most  delinquent  were  deprived  of  their 
public  territory,  and  received  colonies  of  Roman  set- 
tlers."—Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiii., 
pt.  ii  ,  §  21. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  fails  in  or  omits  a  duty ; 
one  who  offends  by  neglect  of  duty ;  an  offender,  a 
culprit. 

"  Does  law,  so  jealous  in  the  cause  of  man, 
Denounce  no  doom  on  the  delinquent!" 

Camper:  Task,  vi.  431,  432. 

'de-lln  -quent-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  delinquent;  -ly.] 
By  way  of  delinquency  or  neglect  of  duty. 

*de-lln -qulsh-ment,  «.  [Cf.  relinquishment.] 
Relinquishment,  giving  up.  (Patient  Grissil,l&X).) 

*del  -I-quate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  deliquatus.  pa.  par. 
of  d.?/iguo=to  pour  out:  de=away,  and  liquo=to 
melt.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  melt,  to  dissolve. 

"  .  .  as  the  lixivia  of  tartar,  or  the  deliquated  salts 
of  tartar  do."—  Sir  W.  Petty,  in  Sprat's  Hist.  K.  S.,  p.  292. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  melt  or  dissolve  away. 

"It  will  be  resolved  into  a  liquor  very  analogous  to  that 
which  the  chymists  mnke  of  salt  of  tartar,  left  in  moist 
cellars  to  deliquate." — Boyle. 

*del  -I  quat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DELIQUATE.] 

del- 1  qua  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  deliquatio,  from  deli- 
quatus, pa.  par.  of  deliquo.]  A  melting  or  dissolv- 
ing away. 

del-I-que  SCO,  v.  i.  [Lat.  deliquesco=to  melt 
away :  de.  =  away,  from,  and  liquesco,  incept,  of 
liqueo=to  become  fluid,  to  melt.] 

Chem. :  Gradually  to  melt  away,  finally  becoming 
liquid  by  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air. 

"  In  other  cases  the  salt  deliquesces  after  uniting  with 
water  of  chemical  hydration."— C.  P.  Cross,  in  Xature,  p. 
494  (1881). 


deliriously 

del-l-ques  -$ence,  s.  [Lat.  ill  d'oiwurms,  pr.  par. 
of  deliqw*co.~\ 

i  I,'  m.:  The  property  which  certain  very  soluble 
sair*  and  oilier  bodies  possess  of  absorbing  moist- 
ure from  the  atmosphere.  Tliis  property  is  made 
use  of  in  drying  salts,  &C-,  the  substance  being 
placed  overanotner  substancewhicli  absorbs  water 
from  the  air,  as  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  calcium, 
quicklime,  &c.,  in  an  air-tight  vessel  called  a  desic- 
cator. 

del-I-ques  -5ent,  a.    [Lat.  deliquescent.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

t'2.  Fig.  :  Melting  or  dissolving  away  insensibly  ; 
easily  consumed,  as  money,  property. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  Having  the  quality  of  becoming  lique- 
fied by  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air; 
liquefying  in  the  air. 

2.  Bot.  :  Branched  in  such  a  manner  that  the  stem 
is  lost  in  the  branches. 

*de-ll  -qul-ate,  r.  i.  [Lat.  </i'li'n«mi>i  =  a  flowing 
or  melting;  a  variant  of  deliquate  (q.  v.).]  To  melt 
or  become  liquefied  by  deliquescence. 


e-llr'-a-ment,  *de-lr  -e-men,  s.  a.  era 
ntum,  from  de;iro  =  (l)  to  go  out  of  the  way; 
)  to  be  foolish  or  crazy.]  [DELntiCM.]  A  wander- 
g or  doting  state  of  the  mind  ;  delirium. 


*de-ll-qul-a  -tlon,  «.  [Eng.  deliquiat(e)  ;  -ion.1 
The  act  of  deliquiating  ;  deliquescence. 

de-11   qul-um,  *.    [Lat.] 

I.  Literally  and  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  A  spontaneous  dissolution  or  liquefac- 
tion of  certain  salts,  alkalies,  &c.,  on  exposure  to 
the  air  ;  deliquescence. 

Pathol.:  Syncope;  a  swooning  away. 

"  For  fear  of  deliquiuma  or  being  sick."  —  Bacon. 

3.  Astron.  :  An  interruption  or  failing  of  the  light 
of  the  sun  without  an  eclipse. 

"  Such  a  drllqutum  we  read  of  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Caesar."  —  Spenser. 

*II.  Fig.  :  A  melting  or  maudlin  mood. 

"...  there  came  a  hitherto  unfelt  sensation,  as  of 
Delirium  Tremens,  and  a  melting  into  total  ilehqumm.' 
—  Carlyle-  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

*de-llr  -»-5?,  s.  [Lat.  deliratio.]  Delirium. 
[DELIRATIOX.] 

de-llr'-a-ment,  *de-llr  -e-ment,  s.  [Lat.  delira 
ment 
(2) 
ing 

"Of  whose  delirements  further  I  proceed."  —  Ileywood: 
Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  285. 

*de-llr  -an-cy1,  s.  [Lat.  delirantia,  neut.  pi.  of 
delirans,  pr.  par.  of  deliro=  ...  to  be  crazy  or 
foolish.]  The  state  of  being  delirious  ;  delirium. 

"Extasiesof  deHranry  and  dotage."—  Gauden:  Funeral 
Sermon  on  Dp.  Brovinrig,  p.  67. 

*de-l'ir  -ant,  a.  [Lat.  delirans,vr.  par  of  deliro.} 
Delirious  ;  out  of  one's  mind  ;  wandering  in  mind. 

*de-lir-ate,  v.  i.&  t.  [Lat,  deliratum,  sup.  of 
deliro  =  lit.,  to  go  or  drive  the  plow  out  of  the 
furrow:  hence  (1)  to  go  out  of  the  way;  (2)  to  be 
crazy  :  de=away,  from  ;  hVa=a  furrow  ;  i  r.  aeurer; 
Ital.  delirare.}  [DELIRIUM.] 

I.  Intrans.  :  To  rave,  to  dote  ;  to  bo  delirious  ;  to 
wander  in  one's  mind. 

II.  Tram.  :  To  cause  delirium  ;  to  madden. 

"  It  hath  an  infatuating  and  delirating  spirit  in  it."— 
Holland:  Plutarch,  Morals,  ii.  393. 

*de-lir-a  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  deliratio,  from  deliro= 
to  be  crazy  or  foolish.]  A  wandering  or  doting 
state  of  the  mind  ;  delirium,  dotage. 

"Such  puerile  hallucinations  and  anile 
Qaule:  Atag-Astro-Mancer,  p.  116. 

*de-llr-i-et,  a.  [Fr.  delirer=to  dote.]  Delirious. 
[DELIRIUM.] 

*de-llr-l-et-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dcliriet,  -ness.]  De- 
lirium. 

"  I  won'er  that  my  mother  did  na  send  word  o'  th» 
nature  of  this  delirietuess  o'  Charlie."—  The  Entail,  ii.  88. 

dS-Ur  -J-OUS,  a.  [Lat,  d«Hnui=(s.)one  who  goes 
out  of  his  way  ;  (o.)  crazy,  foolish.]  [DELIRIUM.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  I've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  Sin  delirious  with  his  dread." 

Byron:  Prisoner  tifChillon,  viii. 

|2.  Fig.  :  Characterized  or  accompanied  by  wild 
excitement;  frantic, 

"Bacchantes    .    .    .    sing  delirious  verses." 

Longfellow:  Drinking  Song. 

II.  Med.  :  Suffering  from  delirium  ;  wandering  in 
mind. 

de-llr  -I-ous-1?,  adt..  [Eng.  delirious;  -ly.l  In 
a  delirious  manner  ;  like  one  suffering  from  delir- 
ium. 
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deliriousness 

*de-llr -1-oiis-ness,  «.  [Eng.  delirious;  -ness.'} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  delirious. 

"Pope,  at  the  intermission  of  his  deliriousness,  was 
always  saying  something  kind  either  of  his  present  or 
absent  friends." — Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Pope. 

de  llr  -I-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  de (irus=crazy,  fool- 
isli.  from  deliro=(l)  to  go  out  of  the  way,  ('2)  to  bo 
crazy  or  foolish :  de=away,  from,  and  lira=a  fur- 
row.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. ;    Wild  or  frantic  excitement  or  enthusi- 
asm; rapture. 

"Too  well  the  Impostor  nursed 
Her  soul's  delirium." 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

II.  Med.:  Increased  ideation  ranging  from  sim- 
ple confusion  of  thought  to  fixed  delusion,  accom- 
panied by  incoherence,  restlessness,  and  frequently 
combined  with  some  amount  of  unconsciousness, 
deepening  at  times  into  coma.  It  of  ten  occurs  in  the 
course  of  general  specific  diseases,  in  pneumonia, 
erysipelas,  gout,  acute  mania,  alcoholic  poisoning 
as  delirium  tremens  (q.  v.),  and  as  a  consequence  of 
nervous  exhaustion  from  mental  overwork. 

delirium  tremens,  s. 

Medical:  Alcoholism,  specially  accompanied  by 
delusions,  from  loss  of  cerebral  power,  with  gen- 
eral disturbances  of  functions,  depression,  and 
debility,  feeble  but  rapid  action  of  heart,  tremor 
and  undecided  muscular  action,  fear,  and  mental 
agitation,  all  indicative  of  the  most  depressed  con- 
dition of  all  the  vital  functions,  with  a  characteristic 
peculiar  odor  of  a  saccharo-alcoholic  kind,  usually 
very  marked.  Beef-tea,  soup,  yelk  of  eggs,  with 
capsicum  or  cayenne  pepper,  good  nursing)  with 
total  abstinence,  are  the  chief  requirements  in  the 
immediate  treatment  of  this  affection— in  fact,  it 
needs  nutrients  and  rest. 

*de-llr  -6us,  a.    [Lat.  delirus.~]    Delirious. 

"  Delirous  that  doteth  and  swerveth  from  reason." — 
Blonnt. 

de-lls  -se-a,  s.  [Named  in  1826  by  Gaudichaud 
after  D.  M.  Delisse,  a  physician  from  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  naturalist  to  the  French  expedition 
under  D'Entrecausteaux,  from  1800  to  1804,  to  the 
South  Seas.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lobeliads,  the  typical  one  of  the 
tribe  Delisseee.  The  calyx  is  hemispherical;  the 
corolla  two-lipped ;  the  fruit  a  globular  two-celled 
berry.  Habitat,  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

d§-lls  -se-SB,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  delissea,  and  fern. 
pi.  adj.  surf,  -ece.\ 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Lobeliads,  type  Delissea  (q.  v.). 

*dS-lit  -a-ble,  a.  [DELIGHTABLE.]  Delightful, 
delectable. 

"  And  many  anothir  delitable  sight." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,988. 

de-11-tes  -$ence,  de-11-tes  -$911-93?,  s.  [Latin 
delitescens,  pr.  par.  of  delitesco=to  lie  hid:  de  = 
away,  from,  and  latesco,  incept,  of  iateo=toliehid.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  retirement,  concealment, 
or  obscurity. 

"  I  have  enjoyed  a  happy  delitescency."  —  Aubrey:  Life, 
p.  18. 

2.  A  state  of  inactivity  or  apathy,  idleness. 
"Every  man  has  those  about  him  who  wish  to  soothe 

him  into  inactivity  and  delitescence." — Johnson. 

II.  Surg.:  A  mode  of  termination  peculiar  to 
phlegmasiap,  in  which  there  is  a  sudden  and  total 
disappearance  of  inflammation. 

1  Period  of  delitescence : 

3led.:  [INCUBATION.] 

*de-ll-tes  -9?nt,  a.  [Lat.  delitescens,  pr.  par.  of 
delitesco.}  Lying  hid,  concealed,  or  obscured. 

*de-llt'-l-gate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  delitigatum,  sup.  of 
delitigo=to  quarrel.]  To  quarrel.  [LITIGATE.] 

*de-lit-I-ga  -tion,  s.  [DELITIGATE.]  A  quarrel- 
ing; a  striving  in  words;  a  brawl. 

de-llv-5r  (l),  'deliveren,  *delivre,  *delivri, 
•delyver  (i),  «delyveryn,  *delyvri,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
(Ulivrer;  Low.  Lat.  delibero  =  to  set  free:  de  — 
away,  from,  and  Ubero=to  set  free;  liber  =  free.] 
[LIBERATE.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  liberate,  to  set  free,  to  release. 

"Thus  she  the  captive  did  deliver."        Prior. 

2.  To  save,  to  rescue.     (Generally  followed  by 
from  or  out  of,  and  in  Scriptural  language  by  out  of 
or/roni  the  hand  of.) 

"Who  are  they  among  all  the  gods  of  the  countries,  that 
have  delivered  their  country  out  o/mine  hand?  " — 2  Kings 
xviii.  36. 
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3.  To  hand  over,  to  transfer,  to  commit. 

"Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  me  two  talents." — Matt. 
xxv.  22. 

4.  To  give  up,  to  surrender,  to  yield,  to  resign. 
(Generally  followed  by  up.) 

"  Are  the  cities,  that  I  pot  with  wounds, 
Delivered  up  again  with  peaceful  words?" 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Ft.  II..  1.  1. 

5.  To  place  in  the  power  of  any  one ;  to  hand 
over. 

"  Behold,  this  day  thine  eyes  have  seen  how  that  the 
Lord  had  delivered  thee  to-day  into  mine  hand  in  the 
cave." — 1  Sam.  xxiv.  10. 

6.  To  communicate,  to  impart. 

"William's  message  was  delivered  by  Portland  to  Lewis 
at  a  private  audience." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

7.  To  utter,  to  pronounce;  as,  to  deliver  a  speech 
or  an  address. 

*8.  To  describe,  to  speak  of. 

"  She  is  delivered  for  a  masterpiece  in  nature." — Mas- 
singer:  Grand  Duke  of  Florence,  i.  2. 

*9.  To  show,  to  discover. 

"I'll  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  servant." 

Shnkesp.:  Coriolanua,  v.  6. 

10.  To  discharge,  to  send  out,  to  direct,  to  let  fly. 
"  .    .    .    delivered  such  a  shower  of  pebbles." — Shakesp.  : 

Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

11.  To  discharge,  to  pass ;  as,  a  pipe  will  deliver 
so  many  feet  in  the  minute. 

•12.  To  cast  away,  to  throw  off. 

"...    the  exalted  mind 
All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind."       Pope. 
*13.  To  exert,  to  put  in  motion. 

"  Musidorus  could  not  perform  any  action  on  horse  or 
foot  more  strongly,  01  deliver  that  strength  more  nimbly." 
— Sidney. 

14.  To  disburden  of  a  child ;  to  bring  to  bed. 
"  His    Queen    was  safely  delivered  of    a  daughter." — 
Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

II.  Law:  To  hand  over  a  deed  to  the  grantee,  as 
in  the  attestation,  "  sealed  and  delivered."  [DE- 
LIVERY, II.  1.] 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  speak,  to  declare. 
"An't  please  you,  deliver." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

IT  (1)  To  deliver  a  cargo:  To  discharge  it  from 
the  ship  and  hand  it  over  to  the  owners. 

( 2)  To  deliver  over : 

(a)  To  put  into  the  hands,  power,  or  discretion 
of  another. 

"  Deliver  me  not  over  unto  the  will  of  mine  enemies." 
—Ps.  ixvii.  12. 

(6)  To  hand  down,  to  transmit. 

"Your  lordship  will  be  delivered  over  to  posterity  in  a 
fairer  character  than  I  have  given." — Dryden. 

(3)  To  deliver  out :  To  distribute. 

"See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deliver. 
to  rescue,  and  to  save :  "  The  idea  of  taking  or  keep- 
ing from  danger  is  common  to  these  terms ;  but 
deliver  and  rescue  signify  rather  the  taking  from, 
save  the  keeping  from  danger:  we  deliver  and 
rescue  from  the  evil  that  is ;  we  save  from  evils  that 
may  bo  as  well  as  those  that  are.  Deliver  and 
rescue  do  not  convey  any  idea  of  the  means  by 
which  the  end  is  produced ;  save  commonly  includes 
the  idea  of  some  superior  agency :  a  man  may  be 
delivered  or  rescued  oy  any  person  without  distinc- 
tion ;  he  is  commonly  saved  by  a  superior.  Deliver 
is  an  unqualified  term,  it  is  applicable  to  every 
mode  of  the  action  or  species  of  evil ;  to  rescue  is  a 
species  of  delivering — namely  t  delivering  from  the 
power  of  another ;  to  save  is  applicable  to  the 
greatest  possible  evils :  a  person  may  be  delivered 
from  a  burden,  from  an  oppression,  from  disease,  or 
from  danger,  by  any  means ;  a  prisoner  is  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  an  enemy ;  a  person  is  saved  from 
destruction."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  deliver  and  to 
give  up,  see  GIVE;  for  that  between  to  deliver  and 
to  free,  see  FREE. 

»de-llv  -er  (2) ,  *de-ly  v-er  (2),  v.  i.  [Lat.  delibero 
=  to  deliberate  (q.  V.).J 

1.  To  deliberate. 

"  The  Statis  thare  assemblyd  hale, 
Delyveryd,  and  gave  hym  for  cownsale, 
Of  fewt  til  gyve  up  all  band." 

Wyntoun,  viii.  10,  76. 

2.  To  determine,  to  resolve. 

"He  perswadit  the  kyng  to  send  ane  garyson  of  annyt 
men  to  the  bordoure  to  resist  the  fury  of  Scottis  <«nd 
Pychtis,  quhilkis  war  defy  werii  (as  he  wascleirly  infonnit) 
to  reuenge  the  injuris  done  be  his  army." — Bellenden: 
Cron.,  B.  viii.  c.  12. 


delivering 


•dis-llv  -er.  B.  [The  imperative  of  the  verb  used 
as  a  substantive.]  The  challenge  of  the  highway- 
man. 

"  Fntil  some  booty  doth  approach  him  nye, 
To  whom  a  loude  deliver  he  shall  crye." 

The  Hew  Metamorphosis,  1,600.  MS.    (.Vares.) 

*de-llv  -gr,  *de-lyv-er,  *de-lyv-ere,  a.  [0.  Fr. 
delivrf.]  [CLEVER.] 

1.  Active,  clever. 

"Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  length, 
And  wonderly  deliver,  and  grete  of  strength." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  83,  84. 

2.  Delivered. 

"This  abbas  was  all  slepand 
Delyuer  of  a  fayr  knawe  chylde." 

.IMr.  Homilies,  p.  168. 

*de-llv -er-a-ble,  a.  [English  deliver;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  delivered. 

dS-Hv -er-anee,  *de-liv-er-aunce,  «de-lyv- 
er-aunce,  s.  [Fr  cMKuroncs.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  setting  free,  releasing,  or  liberating. 
"  God  let  sende  Moises  to  make  the  deliveraunce." 

Qower,  II.  182. 

2.  The  net  of  saving  or  rescuing  from    danger; 
rescue. 

3.  The  state  of  being  saved,  rescued,  or  delivered 
from  danger. 

"Dionysius  describes  the  joy  of  the  Romans  at  this 
unexpected  deliverance  from  imminent  danger  as  un- 
bounded."— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch, 
xii.,  pt.  ii.,  §22. 

*4.  The  act  of  handing  over  or  delivering  to  an- 
other. 
*5.  The  act  of  speaking,  uttering,  or  pronouncing. 

"  And  at  each  word's  deliverance 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  I. 

*6.  An  utterance ;  a  declaration ;  a  statement. 
"You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance." — Shakesp.: 
All's  Well,  ii.  5. 
*7.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  children. 

"Ne'er  mother 
Rejoic'd  deliverance  more." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

Sin  the  last  four  meanings  delivery  is  now  used. 
3.  Deliberation,  consultation. 

"Thir  novillis  maid  the  Faderis  sa  astonist,  that  thay 
usit  the  samen  deliverance  that  thay  usit  in  extreme 
necessite."— Bellenden:  T.  Liv.,  p.  212. 

*9.  Determination,  sentence. 

"Both  parties  were  compromit  by  their  oaths  to  stand 
at  the  deliverance  of  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  them 
both."— Pitscottie  (ed.  1728),  p.  14. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Eng.:  The  acquittal  of  a  prisoner  by  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  decision  of  a  judge  or  arbitra- 
tor. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deliverance 
and  delivery:  "Deliverance  and  delivery  are  drawn 
from  the  same  verb  to  express  its  different  senses 
of  taking  from  or  giving  to ;  the  former  denotes  the 
taking  something  from  one's  self ;  the  latter  implies 
giving  something  to  another.  To  wish  for  a  deliv- 
erance  from  that  which  is  hurtful  or  painful  is  to 
a  certain  extent  justifiable:  the  careful  delivery  of 
property  into  the  hands  of  the  owner  will  be  the 
first  object  of  concern  with  a  faithful  agent. 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

de-llv  -ered  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DELIVER  (!),«.] 

*de-HV-Sred  (2),  *de-llv  -er-It,  pa.  par.  or  o. 
[DELIVER  (2),  v.}  Determined,  resolved. 

"  In  sa  fer  as  pertenes  to  me,  I  am  delivertt  to  departe 
hastelie  of  yourciete,  and  to  returne  hame." — Bellenden: 
T.  Liv.,  p.  194. 

de-UV-er-er,  *de-lyv  -er-er,  s.  [  Eng.  deliver ; 
-er.] 

1.  One  who  delivers  or  sets  free  another ;  a  savior, 
a  preserver. 

"  Since  that  time  the  history  of  every  great  deliverer 
has  been  the  history  of  Moses  retold." — Alacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*2.  One  who  communicates  or  relates  anything. 

"...    the  deliverers  of  those  experiments.'*— Boyle. 

3.  One  who  delivers  or  hands  over  anything  to 
another. 

*de-llv  -Si-Sag,  «.  [Eng.  deliver;  -ess.]  A  female 
deliverer. 

de-llv  -er-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DELIVER,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  setting  free,  rescuing,  or  preserving. 

2.  The  act  of  communicating,  handing  over,  or 
relating. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -fion  =  zhuu.     -tlous,    -clous, 


sin,     as,  ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  •  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


delivering-roll 

delivering-roll,  s.    [DELIVERY-ROLLER.] 

*de-Hv -er-ly1,  *de-liv-er-liche,  *de-lyv-er-ly, 
<(r/r.  [Mid.  Eug.  th-lirer,  a. ;  -lyC\  Actively,  nimbly, 
with  sharpness.  [C'LEVEK.] 

"  Thet  taken  more  scharpely  the  bestes  and  more 
delyvtrly  than  don  houndes."— .Mui(m/cr///f,  p.  29. 

*de-llv'-er-ness,  *de-lyv-er-nes,  *de-lyv-er- 
nesse,  «.  [Mid.  Eng.  deliver,  a. ;  -)«;««.]  Activity, 
nimblenoss,  cleverness. 

"  Delyveities  and  bewte  of  body." 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  5,899. 

de-llv  -Si-f,  'de-llv  -er-ie,  s.    [DELIVEK,  t>.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  delivering,  setting  free,  or  releasing; 
release,  deliverance. 

2.  The  act  of  rescuing  or  delivering  from  danger ; 
rescue. 

S.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  delivered  from 
danger,  &c. 

"  He  hugged  me  in  his  anna,  and  swore,  with  sobs, 
That  he  would  labor  my  delivery." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

4.  The  act  of  delivering  or  handing  over  to  another ; 
transfer. 

5.  The  act  of  surrendering,  yielding,  or  giving  up 
to  another ;  surrender. 

"After the  delivery  of  your  royal  father's  person  into 
the  hands  of  the  army,  .  .  ." — Dcnham. 

6.  Charge,  care. 

"  You'll  put  your  soune  and  lieire  to  his  deliuerie." — 
Chester:  Love's  Martyr,  p.  46. 

I.  A  distribution  of  letters,  &c.,  from  a  postoffice 
to  tho  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

8.  The  quantity  of  water,  4c.,  discharged  by  a  pipe 
in  a  given  time. 

9.  The  act  of  uttering  or  pronouncing ;  utterance. 
"  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  business." — Shakesp.: 

Winter's  Tote,  v.  2. 

10.  A  style  or  manner  of  speaking ;  address. 

"  I  was  charmed  with  the  gracefulness  of  his  figure  and 
delivery,  as  well  as  with  his  discourses." — Addison. 

II.  Childbirth. 

"Like  as  a  woman  with  child,  that  draweth  near  the 
time  of  her  delivery,  is  in  pain,  and  crieth  out." — Isa. 
xivi.  7. 

__.  Activity; 
^DELIVER,  a.J 

"  The  earl  was  the  taller,  and  much  the  stronger;  but  the 
duke  had  the  neater  limbs,  and  freer  delivery." — Wotton. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  The  delivery  of  a  deed,  or  the  handing  of  it 
over  to  the  grantee,  which  is  expressed  in  the  attesta- 
tion, "scaled  and  delivered,"  isoneof  the  requisites 
to  a  good  deed.    A  deed  takes  effect  only  from  this 
delivery;  for  if  the  date  be  false  or  impossible,  the 
delivery  ascertains  the  time  of  it.    A  delivery  may 
be  either  absolute,  that  is.  to  the  grantee  himself, 
or  to  a  third  person,  to  hold  till  some  conditions  be 
performed  on  the  part  of  the  grantee.    In  certain 
cases,  as  wills,  bonds  made  by  a  parent  in  favor  of 
his  children,  or  deeds  in  which  the  grantee  has  him- 
self an  interest,  or  where  there  is  a  mutual  obliga- 
tion between  the  parties,  delivery  is  not  required. 

(2)  An  expression  peculiar  to  Englaudt  also  called 
jail  delivery,  a  term  applied  to  the  Sessions  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  London,  or  the  Assizes,  when  the  jail  is 
delivered  or  cleared  of  the  prisoners. 

•2.  Mint:  The  moneys  coined  within  a  certain 
period  at  tho  mints. 

3.  Baseball  and  Cricket : 

(1)  The  act  of  delivering  or  bowling  a  ball. 

(2)  The  manner  or  style  of  delivering  or  bowling 
a  ball. 

(3)  The  ball  delivered  or  bowled. 

"...  came  in,  and  the  first  delivery  from  Spofforth 
cleiin  bowled  him," — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

4.  Founding :  The  draft  or  allowance  by  which  a 
pattern  is  made  to  free  itself  from  close  lateral 
contact  with  the  sand  of  the  mold  as  it  is  lifted. 
Also  called  Draw-taper. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  delivery  and  deliver- 
ance, see  DELIVERANCE. 

delivery-roller,  s.  That  roller  in  a  carding, 
paper,  or  calendering,  or  other  machine,  which 
conducts  the  object  Dually  from  the  operative  por- 
tions of  the  apparatus. 

delivery-valve,  s.  That  valve  through  which 
the  discharge  of  a  pumped  fluid  flows,  as  the  upper 
valve  of  the  air-pump  in  the  condensing  steam- 
engine,  through  ifhich  water  is  lifted  into  tl^o  hot- 
well. 

dell  (1),  *delle.  s.    [A  variant  of  dale  (q.  v.).]    A 
small,  narrow  valley  between  hills ;  a  dale,  a  ravine. 
"  Then,  with  mild  Una  in  her  sober  cheer, 
High  over  hill  and  low  ndown  the  dell." 
Wordsworth:  White  Due  uf  Kylstone  (Introd.). 
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*dell  (2),  s.    A  yonng  girl,  a  maitl,  a  wench. 

"  D'  Us,  are  young  bucksom  wenches,  ripe,  and  prone  to 
venery,  but  have  not  yet  been  debauched." — Duntoni 
L't'lif*'  Dictionary,  1694.  (.V<i;-t?s.) 

Del-la-crus  -can,  «.  [For  etym.  see  del.]  Per- 
taining to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  cele- 
brated Academy  of  Delia  Crusca  at  Florence. 

II  Dellacruscau  School  of  Literature:  A  name 
applied  to  some  English  writers  residing  at  Flor- 
ence about  A.  D.  1785. 

delph  (!),».    [DELF  (!),«.] 

Hytlraul.  Engin.:  The  drain  on  the  land  side  of  a 
sea  embankment.  It  should  be  at  sufficient  dis- 
tance not  to  encourage  the  percolation  of  water 
from  the  outside  of  the  bank,  or  the  slipping  of  the 
bank  from  outside  pressure.  Thirty-six  feet  from 
the  foot  of  the  bank,  12  feet  width  at  top,  6  feet  at 
bottom,  and  a  depth  of  4  or  5  feet  are  approved 
proportionate  dimensions.  (Knight.) 

delph  (2),  s.    [DELF.]    Delf  or  crockery-ware. 

"  A  supper  worthy  of  herself ; 
Five  nothings  in  five  plates  of  delph."        Swift. 

del-phl-an,  del -phlc,  a.  [Lat.  Delphi;  Gr. 
Delphoi;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -an,  -ic.1 

1.  Lit.:   Of  or  belonging    to  Delphi,  a  town  of 
Phocis,  in  Greece,  where  was  a  celebrated  oracle  of 
Apollo. 

"  Behind  his  Delphian  rock  he  sinks  to  sleep." 

21yron:  Curse  of  Minerva. 

2.  Fig.:  Inspired,  prophetic. 

del-phln,  del-phln'-I-an,  a.    [DELPHINE.J 

del -phln-ate,  s.  [English  delphin(e) ;  saS.-ate 
(Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  salt  formed  by  a  union  of  delphinic 
acid  with  a  base. 

del  -phlne,  del'-phln,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  delphis,  del- 
phinus—a  dolphin.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ichthy. :  Pertaining  to  the  Dolphin  or  Delphi- 
nidoe. 

2.  Bibliography :  Prepared  or  published  for  the 
use  of  the  Dauphin  of  France;  a  title  given  to  a 
certain  edition  of  the  Latin  classics,  prepared  and 
annotated  by  thirty-nine  of  the  most  eminent  schol- 
ars of  the  time,  at  the  command  of  Louis  XIV.,  king 
of  France,  for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  the  Dauphin  of 
Franco  [in  usum  Delphini],  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  his  governor,  Montausier,  and  his  tutors, 
Bossuet  and  Huet. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Chem.:  A  neutral  fat  found  in  the  oil  of  Delphi- 
nus globiceps,  D.  Phoccena,  and  D.  marginatus.  It 
is  an  oil  which  boils  at  258'.  It  is  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol.  One  hundred  parts  of  dolphin,  saponified 
with  potash,  yield  thirty-six  parts  of  valeric  acid, 
fifty-nine  parts  of  deic  acid,  and  fifteen  parts  of 
glycerin. 

del-phln -I-a,  deT-phln-a,  del'-phl-a,  del - 
phln-ine, «.  [DELPHINE.] 

Chem.:  An  alkaloid  CjiH-nNOo,  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  Delphinium  staphisayria  or  Stavesacre. 
It  is  a  yellowish-white  powder  which  turns  brown 
at  102°  and  melts  at  119°.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Delphinine  when  taken  produces 
nausea,  and  causes  irritation  when  rubbed  on  the 
skin.  It  is  used  as  a  remedy  in  chronic  swellings  of 
the  glands. 

del-phln  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  delphin(e) ;  -f'c.] 

Chem. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  delphine. 

delphinic  acid,  s.    [VALERIC  ACID.] 

del-phln  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  delphin(us)=&  dol- 
phin, and  fern.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -idol.} 

1.  Zool.:  One  of  the  families  into  which  the  order 

Ganges  and  Amazon,  the  Porpoises,  the  Beluga,  the 
Orca,  and,  according  to  some  authors,  the  Narwhal. 
The  members  of  this  grouj>  possess  considerable 
diversity  in  outward  form,  in  skeletal  characters, 
and  dentition ;  but  in  all  the  head  is  of  moderate 
size,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Narwhal,  they 
agree  in  having  numerous  conical  teeth  in  both 
jaws,  while  nearly  all  have  dorsal  fins. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  Delphinidee  are  found  fossil  in 
deposits  of  Miocene  and  later  date,  some  of  the 
genera  bring  now  extinct. 

del-phln-lte,  8.  [Named  from  being  found 
in  Dauphiny;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).J  [DAU- 
PHIS.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Epidpte  occurring  in  yellow- 
ish-green crystals,  sometimes  transparent,  and 
found  near  Bourg  d'Oisans,  in  the  Piedmontese 
Alps. 

del-phln'-I-um,  s.  [Lat.  delphinus=a  dolphin, 
from  the  resemblance  which  the  nectary  bears  to 
the  imaginary  figures  of  the  dolphin.] 


Delphinium. 
1.  Spur.          2.  Follicle. 


deltafication 

Bot. :  Larkspurs,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
tho  natural  order  Raiiunculacea?.  They  are  widely 
spread  over  the 
northern  temperate 
zone.  They  are  erect, 
brandling,  annual 
or  perennial  shrubs, 
with  blue  or  violet, 
rarely  white,  race- 
mose flowers ;  calyx 
deciduous,  petal- 
like,  and  irregular. 
De Ip hinium  sto- 
phixayria,  Staves- 
acre,  has  seeds 
which  are  irritant 
and  narcotic,  and 
yield  the  alkaloid 

delphinia(q.  v.).  D.     ,  •»         Vp***- 

Consolida  is  a  sim-     ' 
pie  astringent. 

del  -phln-ffld,  a. 
[Gr.  delphis  (genit. 
tlelphinos)=a    dol- 
phin, and  e/(io8=appearance.]  Resembling  or  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  a  dolphin  or  tho  delphinidee. 

del -phln-one,  s.  [Eng.  delphin;  suffix  -one 
(Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  Synonymous.with  Valerono  (q.  v.). 

del-phln  op  ter-a,  s.  [Lat.  delphinus=a.  dol- 
phin, and  Gr.  pteron=a  fin.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-division  of  the  Delphinidee  estab- 
lished by  Comte  de  Lacepede  to  include  such  mem- 
bers of  that  family  as,  like  Belugse,  do  not  possess  a 
dorsal  fin.  As  a  generic  name  (Delphinopterus)  it 
is  still  used  by  some  authors,  who  class  under  it  the 
Right  Whaleporpoise,  or  Delphinopterus  Peronii, 
the  D.  Commersonii,  and  D.  borealis.  Tho  two 
former  inhabit  seas  of  high  south  latitudes,  while 
the  latter  is  found  in  the  North  Pacific.  These  spe- 
cies are  about  five  or  six  feet  long. 

del-phIn-6-rhy'n'-chus,  s.  [Lat.  delphinm  =  a 
dolphin,  and  Gr.  rhyncfios—a  snout.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cetaceans,  family  Delphinidee, 
in  which  the  beak  is  very  long  and  narrow,  being 
often  four  times  the  length  of  the  skull.  Like  the 
True  Dolphins,  they  have  a  dorsal  fin,  but  no  fur- 
row between  the  beak  and  forehead.  Some  six  spe- 
cies have  been  placed  under  this  genus,  of  which 
Delphinorhynchus  coronatus,  which  frequents  the 
Spitzbergen  Seas,  is  the  largest,  measuring  from 
thirty  to  thirty-six  feet. 

del-phin'-u-la,  s.  [A  dimiu.  from  Lat.  del- 
phinus.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Mollusca  haying  a  turbiuated, 
subdiscoidal,  and  uznbilicated  univalve  shell. 

del  -phi-nus,  a.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  delphia  (genit. 
delphinos)  —  &  dolphin.] 

1.  Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Cetaceans,  and  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Delphinidse  (q.  v.).    It  includes 
numerous  species;  the  best  known  are  the  Com- 
mon Dolphin  (Delphinus  delphis)  and  the  Bottle- 
nose  Dolphin  (D.  tursio).    The  Dolphin  occurs  com- 
monly in  all  the  European  seas,  and  is  especially 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
fast  swimmer,  the  "schools,"  as  tho   shoals  are 
called,  circling  round  steamers  that  arc  going  at 
full  speed  as  though  they  were  stationary. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  genus  Delphiuus  appears  to  date 
from  the  Miocene  Tertiary,  being  well  represented 
in  deposits  of  Pliocene  age.    In  Miocene  strata  also 
occur  the  Delphinoid  remains!  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  genus  Stereodelphis.    (Nicholson.) 

3.  Astron.:  The  Dolphin,  a  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

del  seg-no  (segno  as  san  -yo),  phr.   [Ital.] 

Music:  [DAL  SEGNO.] 

delt,  8.  [A  contraction  of  the  Greek  letter  DELTA 
(q.  v.) .]  For  definition  see  etymology. 

delt-orach,  s.  A  plant,  Atriplex  patula.  (Prior, 
also  Britten  <£  Holland. ) 

del-ta,  s.  [The  name  of  the  fourth  Greek  letter, 
corresponding  with  the  English  d.  As  a  capital  it 
is  formed  in  the  shape  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 
Originally  applied  to  the  triangle-shaped  island 
formed  by  deposits  between  the  two  mouths  of  the 
Nile ;  afterward  applied  to  other  similarly  shaped 
tracts  formed  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers  by  two 
or  more  diverging  branches.  The  deltas  of  many 
rivers,  as  the  Ganges,  Niger,  Mississippi,  <fec.,  are 
geologically  most  instructive,  exhibiting,  as  they 
do,  perfect  analogues  of  many  of  the  older  forma- 


animals. 

"  Before  the  Restoration  scarcely  one  ship  from  the 
Thames  had  ever  visited  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges." — Ma~ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*del-ta-f  1-ca -tion,  s.  [Gr.deZfa;  Lat./o««o=to 
make.]  The  act  or  process  of  forming  a  delta  at 
tho  mouth  of  a  river. 


iate,    fat.    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     vrS,    wgt,     hBre,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p5t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


deltaic 
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delusiveness 


tdel-ta'-lc,  o.  [Eng.  delta;  -ic.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  form  of,  a  delta. 

tdel -tic,  «.  [Eng.  delt(a);  -ic.']  The  same  as 
DELTAIC  (q.  v.). 

del-t6-he  -dr&n,  s.  [Gr.  delto,  the  form  detta 
takes  when  the  first  element  in  a  compound,  and 
hedra=&  seat  ...  a  base.] 

<?t>om. :  A  solid,  the  surface  of  which  is  formed  by 
twenty-four  deltoids.  (Rossiter.) 

del  -told,  a.  &  8.  [Gr.  dettoeidt~s=delta-shaped, 
triangular,  from  Gr.  delta,  and eidos=form,  appear- 
ance.] [.DELTA.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Resembling  the  Greek  capital  letter 
Delta  in  section  or  outline;  triangular.   Applied— 

1.  In    Anat.:    To    a   triangular    muscle   of    the 
shoulder,  moving  the  arm. 

2.  In  Bot. :  To  a  leaf  of  a  triangular  or  nearly 
triangular  shape.     Properly  applied  solely  to  de- 
scribe the  transverse  sections  of  solids. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  (r'.-om.:  A  four-sided  figure  formed  of  two  un- 
equal isosceles    triangles   on  opposite  sides  of  a 
common  base.    (Rossiter.) 

2.  Anat.;  The  deltoid  muscle. 

deltoid-hastate,  a. 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  a  hastate  leaf  when 
short,  and  resembling  the  Greek  capital  letter 
Delta,  as  iu  ivy,  &c. 

deltoid-ovate,  o. 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  a  leaf  having  an  outline 
between  the  shape  of  a  capital  Delta  and  an  egg. 

*dg-lu-brum,s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Roman  Antiquity  : 

(1)  A   shrine,  a   temple,   or   other   hallowed   or 
sacred  place. 

(2)  That  part  of  the  temple  in  which  the  altar  or 
statue,  uf  the  deity  was  erected. 

2.  Eccles.  Arch. :  A  font  or  baptismal  basin. 
*de-lud-a-bll -I-t?,  s.    [Eng.  deludabl(e); -ity.] 

The  quality  of  being  easily  deceived  or  imposed 
upon. 

de-lud -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  delud(e);  •able.']  Ca- 
pable of  being  deluded;  easily  imposed  upon  or 
deceived. 

"Not  well  understanding  omniscience,  he  is  not  BO 
ready  to  deceive  himself,  us  to  falsify  unto  him  whose 
cogitation  IB  in  noways  deludable."  —  Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

de  lude',  v.  t.  [Lat. deludo=tomock,  to  deceive: 
de  (intens.),  ludo=to  play.] 

1.  To  deceive,    to   impose  upon;    to  beguile,  to 
cheat. 

"  He,  nfter  the  fashion  of  all  the  false  prophets  who 
have  dt'I  tided  themselves  and  others,  .  .  .  '— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  To  frustrate,  to  disappoint. 

"  It  deludes  thy  search."—  Dryden. 
*T  For  the  difference  between  to  delude  and  to 
deceive,  see  DECEIVE. 
de-lild  -^  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DELUDE.] 
de-lud  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  delud(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  deludes,  deceives,  or  imposes  upon 
another ;  a  deceiver,  a  cheat,  an  impostor. 

"  And  every  blow  that  sinks  the  heart 
Bids  the  deluder  rise." 

Goldsmith;  An  Oratorio,  ii. 

2.  One  who  beguiles. 

"And  thus  the  sweet  deluders  tune  the  song." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xii.22L 

de-lud  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [DELUDE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  beguiling,  deceiving,  or 
imposing  upon  ;  a  beguilement. 

"Ananias  and  Sapphira's  dainty  deluding*  with  a 
smooth  lie." — Bp.  Prideaux:  Euchologia,  p.  228. 

del'-uge,  s.  [Fr.  d&luge;  from  Lat.  diluvium, 
from  diluo=to  wash  away:  di=dw*=apart;  luo=to 
wash.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  general  overflowing  of  water, or  inundation; 
specifically,  the  general  inundation  or  flood  in  the 
time  of  Noah. 

"The  apostle  doth  plainly  intimate,  that  the  old  world 
was  subject  to  perish  by  a  deluge,  as  this  is  subject  to 
perish  by  conflagration."— Burners  Theory. 

2.  An  overflowing  of  the   natural   bounds   of  a 
river ;  a  flood. 

"  No  longer  then  within  his  banks  he  dwells, 
First  to  a  torrent  then  a  deluge  swells." 

Denham:  Cooper's  Hill,  355,  356. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Applied  to  a  torrent  or  flood  of  anything  resem- 
bling water,  as  tire,  lava,  melted  stone,  «fcc. 

"The  beds  of  lava  rise  in  successive  gently-sloping 
plains,  towards  the  interior,  whence  the  deluges  of  melted 
stone  have  originally  proceeded." — Darwin  •  Voyage  round 
the  World  (1876),  ch.  i.,  p.  6. 

2.  A  violent  or  overwhelming  calamity. 

B.  Scriptures  The  great  flood  or  cataclysm  by  the 
scriptural  story  stated  to  have  been  sent  in  punish- 
ment of  flagrant  sins  committed  by  the  antedi- 
luvians, all  of  whom  were  drowned  with  tho 
exception  of  Noah,  his  wife,  his  throe  sous,  Japheth, 
Shem,  and  Ham,  with  their  three  wives,  in  all  eight 
persons,  who  were  saved  in  an  ark  which  tho 
Patriarch  was  commanded  to  build.  Three  schools 
of  thought  or  opinion  exi;-t  with  respect  to  the 
deluge.  1st.  The  common  one  that  it  was  universal 
not  merely  as  regards  tho  human  race,  but  with 
respect  to  tho  world,  every  part  of  which,  the  high- 
est peak  of  the  Himalayas  not  exceptod,  was  sub- 
merged. 2d.  That  while  drowning  all  mankind 
except  tho  eight  persons  in  the  ark,  it  was  partial, 
being  limited  to  Central  Asia.  The  ordinary  mind 
will  consider  this  view  absurd,  and  say  that  the 
water  standing  high  in  Central  Asia  would  run  over 
the  world,  becoming  shallower  as  it  went ;  but  the 
geologist  knows  that  in  such  a  vast  flood  what 
appears  to  the  eye  the  rising  of  the  waters  is  really 
the  sinking  of  the  land.  If  the  land  subsided  in 
Central  Asia,  cracks  extending  to  tho  Caspian,  tho 
Persian  Gulf,  <fcc.,  a  deluge  would  be  produced, 
while  a  like  upheaval  of  the  land  would  bring  it  to 
a  termination.  3d.  Bishop  Colenso  considers  the 
deluge  unhistorical. 

If  Tho  Deluge  predicted  by  Noah,  is  described  in 
Genesis  vi.  vii.  viii. ;  dated  by  Usher  and  the  English 
Bible  2348  B.  C.  Tho  following  are  the  epochs  of 
the  deluge,  according  to  Dr.  Hales :  Septuagint, 
B.  C.  3246;  Jackson,  3170;  Hales,  3155;  Josephus, 
3146;  Persian,  3103;  Hindoo,  3102;  Samaritan,  2998; 
Howard,  2698;  Clinton,  2482;  Playfair,  2352;  Mar- 
sham,  2344 :  Petavius,  2329 ;  Strauchius,  2293 ;  He- 
brew, 2288 ;  Vulgar  Jewish,  2104. 

Traditions  of  such  an  event  are  found  among 
many  races.  For  these,  and  for  tho  subject  of  tho 
deluge  generally,  see  Hugh  Miller's  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks,  only  be  it  observed  that  the  Indian  narra- 
tive of  Shem,  Ham,and  Japheth  was  an  impudent 
'forgery  of  Captain  Wilford  s  Hindoo  Pundit,  a  fact 
of  which  Mr.  Miller  when  he  quoted  it  was  not 
aware.  [DELUGE  TABLET.] 

Tho  old  view  that  tho  fossils  collected  by  the 
geologists  were  deposited  during  the  Noachiau 
deluge  is  now  held  only  by  the  unenlightened,  and 
even  the  Reliquiae  Diluviance  of  Dr.  Buckland  are 
attributed  to  an  earlier  submergence,  the  date  of 
which  is  determined  to  have  been  during  the  Newer 
Pliocene  period. 

If  For  the  difference  between  deluge  and  overflow, 
see  OVERFLOW. 

deluge  tablet,  deluge  tablets,  s.  &  a.  pi. 

Archceol. :  The  name  given  to  a  tablet  or  tablets 
(the  eleventh  of  the  Izdubar  Legends)  inscribed 
with  cuneiform  writing,  which  being  translated  is 
found  to  contain  tho  Chaldean  account  of  the  del- 
uge. Perhaps  it  may  have  been  originally  Accadian. 
A  paper  on  the  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  before  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology,  on  Dec.  3,  1872  [BIBLICAL 
ARCHAEOLOGY],  and  a  revised  translation  published 
in  1874.  What  Mr.  George  Smith  called  the  Flood- 
hero  was  Adra-hasis.  In  Babylonian  proper  names 
compounded  of  two  elements,  either  might  at 
pleasure  bo  placed  first.  Reversing  the  relative 

g>sitions  of  the  two  elements,  the  name  becomes 
asis-adra,  which  being  imperfectly  heard  by  the 
Greeks  was  by  them  written  Xithurus  or  Xisithrus. 
This  pious  man  was  ordered  by  the  god  Izdubar  to 
make  a  ship  of  a  certain  number  of  cubits  length, 
breadth,  and  height. 

"Cause,"  it  was  said,  "to  ascend  the  seed  of  life  all  of 
it  to  the  midst  of  the  ship."  "Into  the  deep  launch  it." 
Adra-hasis  replied,  "  When  by  me  it  shall  be  done,  I  shall 
be  derided  by  young  men  and  old  men." 

The  deity  insisted : 

"Into  it  enter,  and  the  door  of  the  ship  turn.  Into  the 
midst  of  it  thy  grain,  thy  furniture,  and  thy  goods,  thy 
wealth  (?),  thy  woman  servants,  thy  female  slaves,  and 
the  young  men,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  animals  of  the 
field:  all  I  will  gather,  and  I  will  send  to  thee:  they  shall 
be  inclosed  in  thy  door." 

Omitting  much,  let  the  following  suffice  as  further 
specimens  of  the  tablets. 

"Wine  In  receptacles  and  wine  I  collected  like  the 
waters  of  a  river;  also  food  like  the  dust  of  the  earth;  also 
I  collected  in  boxes  with  my  hand  and  placed.  .  . 
Seed  o£  life  the  whole  I  caused  to  go  up  into  the  ship. 
.  .  .  A  flood  Shamas  made,  and  he  spake,  saying,  'In 
the  night  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  from  heaven  heavily; 
enter  the  midst  of  the  ship,  and  shut  thy  door.'  That 
flood  happened,  of  which  he  spake,  saying:  'In  the  night  I 
will  cause  it  to  rain  from  heaven  heavily.'  "  .  .  .  "  The 


bright  earth  to  a  waste  was  turned,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  like  ...  It  swept,  it  destroyed  all  life  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  strong  deluge  over  the  people 
reached  to  heaven."  .  .  .  *'In  heaven  the  gods  feared 
the  tempest,  and  sought  refuge,  they  ascended  to  the 
heaveti  of  Anu.  .  .  .  Six  clays  and  nights  pushed,  the 
wind,  deluge,  and  storm  overwhelmed.  On  tho  seventh 
day  in  its  course  the  rain  from  heaven,  and  all  the  deluge 
which  had  destroyed  like  an  earthquake  quieted,  the  sea 
heciiused  to  dry,  and  the  wind  and  deluge  ended."  .  .  . 
"  I  perceived  the  sea  making  a  tossing,  and  the  whole  of 
mankind  turned  to  corruption.  .  .  .  Like  reeds  the 
corpses  floated.  ...  To  the  country  of  Nizir  went  the 
nhip;  the  mountain  of  Nizir  stopped  the  ship,  and  to  pass 
over  it  was  not  able."  "I  sent  forth  a  dove,  tuulitJeft. 
The  dove  went  and  turned,  and  a  resting-place  it  could 
not  enter,  and  it  returned.  I  sent  forth  a  swallow,  and  it 
left.  The  swallow  went  and  turned,  aud  a  restiiig-placeit 
could  not  enter,  and  it  returned.  I  sent  forth  a  raven, 
and  it  left.  The  raven  went,  and  the  corpses  which  were 
in  the  water  it  saw,  and  it  did  eat,  it  swum  and  wandered 
away,  and  did  not  return.  I  sent  the  animals  forth  to  the 
four  winds.  I  poured  out  a  libation.  I  built  an  altar  on 
the  peak  of  the  mountain."—  Bi b.  Arohceol  Soc.  Trans.,  iii. 
(1874),  530-696. 

deT-uge  (i),u.  t.  &  i.    [DELUGE,  s.] 
A.  Tran&itive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  overwhelm  or  drown  with  water;  to 
flood,  to  inundate. 

"  The  whole  country  was  deluged,  and  the  Duke's  camp 
became  a  marsh." — Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  overwhelm,  to  sweep  over,  to  cover. 

2.  To   overwhelm,  or  cause  to   sink   under   the 
weight  of  any  calamity. 

"  At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood, 
Shall  deluge  all." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  135,  136. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  be  deluged ;  to  be  subjected  to  a 
deluge. 

"  I'd  weep  the  world  to  such  a  strain, 
That  it  should  deluge  once  again." 
Marq.  ofMontrose;  On  the  Death  of  Charles  I. 

*de-luge  (2),  v.  i.  [Fr.  d4loger~to  dislodge.]  To 
dislodge,  to  remove. 

'  •  In  the  law  Land  I  come  to  seik  refuge, 
And  pur  posit  thair  to  make  my  residence, 
But  singular  Proffeit  gart  me  sone  deluge." 

Lyndsay:  Warkis  (1592),  p.  255. 

del  -u&ed,  P«-  par,  or  a,    [DELUGE  (1),  v.] 

del  -ug-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DELUGE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  overwhelming 
with  a  deluge ;  inundation. 

de-lun  -dung,  s.    [Javanese.] 

Zo6l. :  The  Weasel-cat,  Prionodon  gracilis,  a  small 
quadruped  inhabiting  the  vast  forests  of  tho  east- 
ern extremities  of  Java  and  Malacca.  It  is  of  a 
pale  yellowish-white  color,  with  elegantly-marked 
stripes  and  bands  of  a  deep  brown.  It  is  allied  to 
the  civets,  but  is  destitute  of  a  scent-pouch. 

de-lu'-fion,  s.  [Latin  delusio,  from  delusus,  pa. 
par.  of  deludo=to  delude,  to  deceive,  to  mock.] 

1.  The   act  of   deluding,  cheating,  or  imposing 
upon  another;  a  cheat,  an  imposition,  a  deceit. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deluded,  deceived,  or  im- 
posed upon. 

"That  they  are  people  peculiarly  liable  to  ...  delu- 
sions of  the  imagination  is  less  generally  acknowledged, 
but  is  not  less  true."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  A  false  impression  or  belief ;   an  illusion ;  an 
error ;  a  mistaken  idea ;  a  fallacy. 

"Another  fatal  delusion  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mind,  which  was  never  dispelled  till  it  had  ruined  him." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

TT  (1)  For  the  difference  between  delusion  and 
fallacy,  see  FALLACY. 

(2)  "  Illusion  has  most  to  do  with  visions  of  the 
imagination;  delusion  with  some  decided  mental 
deception.  An  illusion  is  an  idea  which  is  pre- 
sented before  our  bodily  or  mental  vision,  and  which 
does  not  exist  in  reality.  A  delusion  is  a  false  view 
entertained  of  something  which  really  exists,  but 
which  does  not  possess  the  quality  or  attribute 
erroneously  ascribed  to  it."  (Trench:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-lu  -slve,  a.  [Lat.  dehts(«s),pa,par.of  deludo, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Deluding,  deceiving, 
deceptive,  beguiling ;  apt  to  deceive,  impose  upon, 
or  mislead. 

"  Time  flies ;  it  his  melancholy  task 
To  bring,  and  bear  away,  delusive  hopes." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vl. 

dS-lu -slve-ly;,  adv.  [Eng.  delusive; -ly.]  In  a 
delusive,  deceptive,  or  misleading  manner. 

"He  that  acts  prsestigiously  and  delusively." — Gaule: 
Mag-Astro~Manoer,  p.  24. 

de-lu -slve-neBS,  s.  [Eng.  delusive ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  delusive  or  deceptive ;  deceitful- 
ness. 


boll,    b67;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sh^n.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


delusory 

de-lu  -sSr-yS  «•  [Lat.  delusus,  pa.  par.  of  deludo, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]  Apt  to  deceive  or  mis- 
lead ;  delusive,  deceptive. 

"  This  confidence  is  founded  on  no  better  foundation 
than  a  </t°/Hsorj/  prejudice." — Glatu-ill. 

*de-lu  '-VyS  s.  [Lat.  diluvium.']  A  deluge,  a 
flood. 

del-vaux'-ene  (vauxas  voz),  s.  [Named  after 
11.  Dolvaux.  ] 

Mineralogy: 

1.  A  variety  of  Dufrenito.    It  occurs  at  Besnau, 
near  Vise,  in  Belgium. 

2.  The  same  as  BOEOCHITE  (q.  v.). 

del  vaux  -Ite  (vaux  as  voz),  s.  [Named  after 
M.  Delvaux,  who  analyzed  it,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite 
(Min.)  (a.  v.).] 

Jlin. :  A.  variety  of  Dufrenite.  It  is  of  a  yellow- 
ish-brown to  brownish-black  or  reddish  color. 
Specific  gravity,  1'85. 

tdelve,  *del-ven,  *del-vyn  (pret.  *dalf,*dalfe, 
*dalve,  *dolve,  "dulve,  \delved)  ,v.t.&  i.  [A.  S.  del- 
fun  ;  Dut.  delven;  M.  H.  Ger.  telben.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

1.  To  dig ;  to  open  up  with  a  spado ;  to  excavate 

"Heo  letten  delven  diches." — Layamon,  i.  394. 

2.  To  open  or  break  or  turn  np  with  a  spade. 

"Then  it  [the  erthe]  delre  and  diche." 

Oower,  i.  152. 

3.  To  bury ;  to  hide  in  a  hole  dug  in  tho  earth. 

"  The  thridde  ded  bodie  that  is  dolven." — Wycliffe:  Select 
Works,  il.  99. 

4.  To  dig  up ;  to  dig  out  of  the  earth. 

"To  delvyn  up  his  boonys." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  145. 

5.  To  pierce,  to  transfix. 

"Thei  dolue  myn  hondis  and  my  feet." — Wycliffe:  Ps. 
Xli.  17. 

II.  Fig.:  To  fathom,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of,  to 
sift,  to  sound. 

"  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root :  his  father 
Was  culled  Sicilius." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  L 

fB.  Intrans. :  To  dig,  to  work  with  a  spade. 
"Whan  Adam  dalfe  and  Euespane." — Relig.Pieces,p.  79. 
"  They  found  Ser  Federigo  at  his  toil 
Like  banished  Adam  delving  in  the  soil." 

Longfellow:  Student's  Tale. 

delve,  s.   [DELVE,  v.] 

fl.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  pit,  a  hole,  a  ditch,  a  den,  a 
cave. 

"  The  very  tigers,  from  their  delves, 
Look  out,  and  let  them  pass." 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

2.  Mining:  A  certain  quantity  of  coals  dug  in  the 
mine  or  pit. 

tdelved,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DELVE.] 

tdel-ver, *del-var,  *del-vere, s.  [Eng. delv(e) ; 
-er.]  One  who  digs  with  a  spade ;  a  digger. 

"Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver." — Shakesp.:  Ham- 
let, v.  1. 

tdelv  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a,  &  s.    [DELVE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  digging  with  a 
spade. 

*de  -ma,  s.    [A.  S.]    A  judge,  an  arbiter. 

"  The  heleud  is  alles  mouciennesdema." — O.  Eng.  Homi- 
lies, p.  95. 

de  mag-net-I-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  demagnetiz(e) ; 
-alimi.lt  The  act  or  process  of  demagnetizing,  or  of 
freeing  from  magnetic  or  mesmeric  influence. 

de-mag -net-lze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  magnetize  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  mag- 
netic polarity ;  to  free  from  mesmeric  influence. 

dem'-a-go-gl,  s.  pi.  [A  Latinized  pi.  of  the  Gr. 
demagOgos—a  demagogue  (q.  v.).]  Demagogues. 

"These  noted  demagogl  were  but  hirelings  and  tribu- 
tary rhetoricians." — Hacket:  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams, 
pt.  i.,  p.  175. 

dem-a-g5g  -Ic,  dem-a-g8g'-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  dem- 
agogikos,  from  demagOgos=a  demagogue.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  a  demagogue;  factious. 

"There  is  a  set  of  demagogical  fellows  who  keep  calling 
out  .  .  ."—Lytton:  My  Novel,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

*dem'-a-g6g-Is,m,  tdem  -a-gogue-Ifm,  s.  [Eng. 
demagogue;  -ism.]  The  practices  or  tenets  of  a 
demagogue. 

"The  great  drag  upon  it — namely,  demagogism — has 
crumbled  to  piecesWf  its  own  accord."—  C.  Kingslem  Alton 
Locke  (Pref.). 

dem  -a-gogue,  s.  [Gr.  demagagos,  from  demos= 
the  people,  and  agOso8=leading;  aoo=to  lead:  Fr. 
.demagogue.  "  Bossuet  (d.  1704)  first  introduced  the 
word  into  French."  (Trench:  English  Past  and 
Present,  Lect.  iii.)] 
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1.  In  a  good  sense :   One  who  is  a  leader  of  the 
people  by  his  superior  eloquence  or  oratory. 

"  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  though  each  of  them  a 
leader,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  a  demaooyue,  in  a  pop- 
ular state,  yet  seemed  to  differ  in  their  practice." — Swift. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense :  An  unprincipled  or  factious 
public  orator  who  obtains  an  influence  over  the  mob 
by  great  professions,  and  by  suiting  his  addresses 
to  the  prejudices  of  his  hearers. 

"  In  every  age  the  vilest  specimens  of  human  nature 
are  to  be  found  among  demagogues." — ItlacauUiy:  llist. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

H  The  occurrence  of  the  word  demagogue  in  the 
Eikon  BoKllike  made  Miltcm  doubt  whether  the 
production  emanated  from  Charles  at  all. 

"Setting  aside  the  affrightment  of  this  goblin  word 

f  demagogue],  for  the  King,  by  his  leave,  cannot  coin  Eng- 
ish  as  he  could  money  to  be  current,  and  it  is  believed 
this  wording  was  above  his  known  style  and  orthography, 
and  accuses  the  whole  composure  to  be  conscious  of  some 
other  author."— Milton:  E/kvnoclastes,  §  4.  (Trench:  on 
Some  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  26.) 

*dem'-a-gog-yS  s.  [Eng.  demagog(ue') ;  -(/.]  The 
same  as  DEMAGOGISM  (q.  v.). 

"A  store  of  figures  of  speech,  which  he  airs  in  standing 
out  against  demagogy." — Daily  Xews,  Nov.  15,  1881,  p.  5. 

•de-main',  *de-mean,  v.  t.  [Lat.  de=away, 
from,  and  manus  (Fr.  ??iam)  =  the  liand.]  To  pun- 
ish by  cutting  off  the  hand. 

".  .  .  and  then  demeaning  and  executing  them, 
what  in  fields,  and  what  on  scaffolds,  as  the  most  desper- 
ate traitors." — C'rookshank:  Hist.  Church  of  Scotland  (Ar- 
gyll's Declaration),  ii.  316. 

*d 
*de 
sp-i 

power,  jurisdiction.]    Power,  authority,  control. 

"  Every  creature 
Sometime  a  yere  hath  love  in  his  demaine." 

Oower,  iii.  349. 

de-mand',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  demander;  Sp.  &  Port. 
denwndar ;  Ital.  dimandare,  from  Low  Lat.  de- 
mando=to  demand ;  Lat.  demando^to  commit,  give 
in  trust:  f/e=away,  down,  and  mando=to  commit.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  ask  or  claim  with  authority,  or  as  a  right. 
"But  Fate,  Archilochus,  demands  thy  breath." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  riv.  540. 

(2)  To  ask  or  claim  (without  any  idea  of  author- 
ity). 

(3)  To  question,  to  interrogate  authoritatively. 
" Demand  me  nothing." — Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

(4)  To  inquire ;  to  seek  to  ascertain  by  question- 
ing. 

"Why  demand  you  this?."—  Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's 
Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  call  for,  require,  or  necessitate* 

".    .    .    prophecy  demands 
A  longer  respite,  unaccomplished  yet." 

Coteper:  Task,  ii.  66,  67. 

II.  Law.:  To  sue  for;  to  seek  to  obtain  by  legal 
process. 

B.  Iniransitive : 

*1.  To  claim,  to  ask  as  a  right. 

"  He  doth  demand  to  have  repaid  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns." — Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  ask,  to  inquire. 

"And  the  soldiers  likewise  demanded  of  him,  saying, 
And  what  shall  we  do  ?" — Luke  iii.  14. 

"l  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  demand 
and  to  require :  "We  demand  that  which  is  owing 
and  ought  to  be  given ;  we  require  that  which  wo 
wish  and  expect  to  have  done.  A  demand  is  more 
positive  thau  a  requisition;  the  former  admits  of 
no  question;  the  latter  is  liable  to  be  both  ques- 
tioned and  refused :  the  creditor  makes  a  demand 
on  the  debtor;  the  master  requires  a  certain  por- 
tion of  duty  from  his  servant :  itis  unjust  to  demand 
of  a  person  what  he  has  no  right  to  give;  it  is 
unreasonable  to  require  of  him  what  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  do.  A  thing  is  commonly  demanded  in 
express  words ;  it  is  required  by  implication :  a  per- 
son demands  admittance  when  it  is  not  voluntarily 
granted;  he  requires  respectful  deportment  from 
those  who  are  subordinate  to  him.  In  the  figura- 
tive application  the  same  sense  is  preserved :  things 
of  urgency  and  moment  demand  immediate  atten- 
tion ;  difficult  matters  require  a  steady  attention." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-mand,  *de-mande,  'de-maunde,  s.  [French 
demande;  Sp.  &  Port,  demanda;  Ital.  dimanda.] 
[DEMAND,  v.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  demanding  or  claiming  with  author- 
ity, or  as  a  right ;  an  authoritative  claim  or  re- 
quest. 

"Demands  of  date-broke  bonds." 

Shakesp.:  Tlmon,  ii.  2. 


demarch 

2.  The  asking  of  a  price  for  goods  on  sale,  or  for 
work  done. 

3.  That  which  is  demanded ;  a  claim. 

4.  An  earnest  or  peremptory  question  or  inquiry. 
"  The  good  Anchises  raised  him  with  his  haml,  _ 

M  ho,  thus  encouraged,  answered  our  demand." 

Vrydtu:  I'irgil'a  JZueid,  iii.  802.  803 

5.  A  question,  a  problem,  a  query. 

"  Problems  and  ''.'m^'Mii?.'*  nke 
His  wisedom  was  to  liude  and  seke." 

Gower,  i.  146. 

6.  The  calling  for  or  desire  to  purchase  anything. 
"My  bookseller  tells  me.   the  demand    for  those  my 

papers  increases  daily." — Addison. 
II.  Technically: 
1.  Law : 

(1)  (See  extract.) 

"  The  asking  of  what  is  due.  It  hath  also  a  proper  sig. 
nification  distinguished  from  plaint;  for  all  civil  actions 
are  pursued  either  by  demands  or  plaints,  and  the  pursuer 
is  called  demandant  or  plaintiff.  There  are  two  manners 
of  demands,  the  one  of  deed,  the  other  in  l»w :  in  dee<l,  as 
in  every  _prcrcO>?,  there  is  express  <l<-m<ut<(:  in  !:iw,  as  every 
entry  in  land,  distress  for  rent,  taking  or  snizinK  of  (r,,  ,ids, 
and  such  like  acts,  which  may  be  done  without  any  wordo, 
are  demands  iu  law." — Blottnt. 

(2)  That  which  is  demanded,  claimed,  or  sued  for. 
IT  (1)  Demand  andsupply  (Polit.  Econ.) :  Aphrase 

used  to  denote  tho  relations  between  the  demand 
for  any  article  by  consumers,  and  the  supply  of  it 
by  the  producers— that  is,  between  consumption 
•and  production.  Those  relations  determine  the 
price  or  exchangeable  value  of  the  various  commod- 
ities. If  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  then  the 
price  rises ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  supply  exceeds 
the  demand  the  price  falls. 
(2)  In  demand :  Much  sought  after;  in  request. 

de-mand'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  demand:  -able.]  That 
may  be  demanded,  claimed,  or  asked  for. 

"All  sums  demandable,  for  license  of  alienation  to  be 
made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  have  been  stayed  in  the 
way  to  the  hanaper." — Bacon. 

*de-mand'-ant,  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  demander= 
to  demand.] 

Law:  One  who  makes  a  demand  at  law;  a 
plaintiff  in  a  roal  action  ;  a  plaintiff  generally. 
.  de-man'-date,  v.  t.  [Lat.  demandatus,  pa.  par. 
of  demando=to  give  in  charge  to,  to  commend  to.] 
To  delegate  or  commission.  (Bp,  Hall:  Works,  x. 
186.) 

de-mand  -er,  s.    [Fr.  demandeur.] 

I.  One  who  demands  or  claims  anything. 

'-'-.  One  who  asks  a  question;  a  questioner;  an  in- 
terrogator. 

3.  One  who  asks  or  seeks  for  anything  with  a  view 
to  purchase. 

"They  grow  very  fast  and  fat,  which  also  bettereth their 
taste,  and  delivereth  them  to  the  demanders'  ready  use  at 
all  seasons." — Carew. 

de-mand  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEMAND,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  cfe  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  claiming  or  asking  au- 
thoritatively or  as  a  right ;  a  questioning. 

*de-man  -dress,  s.    [Eng.  demand(e)r;  -ess.] 

1.  Ord.  Lanq. :  A  female  demander  or  claimer. 

2.  / . "  "• ;  A  female  demandant. 

*de-mane,  *de-maine,  v.  t.  [DEMEAN.]  To  treat 
(generally  in  a  bad  sense) ;  to  maltreat. 

"Sail  I  the  se  demanit  on  sic  wyse?" 

Douglas:  Virgil,  294.  1. 

de-mar'-cate,  v.  t.  [Formed  from  demarcation 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  mark  or  fix  tho  limits  of ;  to  bound. 

".  .  .  each  of  whom  holds  his  own  separately  demar- 
cated lands." — Athenceum,  August  26,  1882,  p.  265. 

2.  Fig. :  To  mark  the  limits  of ;  to  discriminate,  to 
distinguish. 

"The  fact  is  that  gratitude  is  a  passion  with  all  the 
lower  animals,  and  this  demarcates  them  very  sharply 
from  man." — Athentzum,  October  28,  1882. 

de-mar-ca  -tion,  *de-mar-ka-tion,  s.   [Fr.  de- 
marcation. ] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  marking  or  fixing  the  bounds  or  lim- 
its of. 

2.  A  boundary,  a  limit. 

II.  Fig. :  A  bound,  a  limit,  a  Ifco  of  separation  or 
distinction. 

"  We  can  see  why  it  is  that  no  line  of  demarcation  can 
be  drawn  between  species." — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species 
(1859),  ch.  liv.,  p.  469. 

dem  arch  (1) ,  s.  [Gr.  demarches,  from  demos=a 
district,  andarcho=to  govern.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  The  governor  or  chief  officer  of  a 
Greek  dome  or  district ;  a  mayor. 
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demarch 

*de-marc,h  (2),  s.  [Fr.  rf#marcAe=stcp,  gait.]  A 
march,  a  walk,  an  advance. 

"  Iteasou  checks  fancy  iu  its  most  extravagant  sallies, 
and  imuginulion  enlivens  reason  in  its  most  solemn  <fc- 
marclifs. "— iw/<r/.  of -Lett,  in  Loiul.  Jourti.  U'21),  No.  I. 

tde  ina-ter  I-a-11-za  -tion,  «.  ITref.  de=away, 
and  Eiii:.  materictlixation  (q.  v.).J  The  destruction, 
evaporation,  or  dissipation  of  matter. 

"To  prevent  thatpraduul  processof  tlciiintfrUtlization." 
—Lyttvii:  MU  Surd,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

tde  ma-ter  -I-a-llze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  materialize  (q.  v.).l  To  deprive  of  mate- 
rial qualities  or  characteristics. 

"  Di'initfei-ializinit  matter  by  stripping  it  of  everything 
.  .  .  which  has  distinguished  matter."—  Milm.ui. 

de-mat -I-e'-l,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  demotion  =  a  little 
bundle,  dimin.  of  d<;iiia=a  bundle,  de»=to  biud.J 

Hut. :  A.  family  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi,  growing 
on  the  dead  parts  of  plants,  and  characterized  by 
the  mostly  septate  spores  being  attached  to  rigid 
thick-walled  filaments,  which  are  continuous  or 
septate.  (Griffith  tt  Henfrey.) 

de-mat'-I-um,  «.  [(jr.demation=a  little  bundle.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Dematiei  (q,  v.),  growing  upon 
•dry  leaves,  bark,  &c.,  distinguished  by  the  sporifer- 
ous  branclilets  arising  closely  together  near  the 
base  of  the  erect  filaments.  (Griffith  &  Henfrey .) 

*de-maunde ,  s.  [DEMANDE.] 

"And  I  answer  to  that  demaunde  agayn." 

rhui'frr:  C.  T.,  4,892. 

*de-mayn  ,  *de-mayne,  subst.  [DEMAINE,  DE- 
MEAN, *.] 

1.  Power,  authority,  jurisdiction. 

"  To  have  yii  demayu  othir  woman." 

Alisatinder,  7560. 

2.  Demeanor. 

"  Right  fayre  and  modest  of  Aemayne." 

Spenser:  F.  <J..  II.  ii.  40. 

3.  Treatment, 

deme,  s.  [Gr.  demos.]  A  sub-division  or  district 
in  Greece ;  a  township. 

de  mean ,  *de  maine,  *de-meane,  *de-mene, 
*de-meyne,  r. /.  [Fr.  (se)dimener=to  bustle  about: 
O.  Fr.  <Wmener=to  conduct,  to  guide :  d£=Lat.  de= 
down,  and  mener=to  guide,  from  Low  Lat.  mino= 
to  lead,  to  conduct ;  Lat.  mino= to  drive.] 
*1.  To  manage,  to  treat,  to  conduct. 
"  To  lat  a  foole  han  governaunce 
Of  thing  that  he  can  not  demrynt." 

Chaucer:  House  vf  Fame,  ii.  450. 

2.  (Reflex.}   To  behave,  carry,  or  conduct  one's 
self. 

"  The  troops  were  required  to  demean  themselves  with 
civility  toward  all  classes." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  ir. 

3.  To  debase,  to  lower,  to  degrade. 

IT  In  this  last  sense  the  meaning  of  the  word  has 
been  altered  owing  to  an  obvious  (but  absurd) 
popular  etymology,  which  regarded  it  as  composed 
of  the  Lat.  prep.  de=down,  and  the  Eng.  mean, 
adj.  =  base.  (Skeat.') 

*de-mean  (1),  ».    [DEMEAN,  v.] 

1.  Conduct,  treatment,  or  management  of  a  busi- 
ness. 

2.  Behavior,  carriage,  demeanor. 

"All  kind  and  courteous,  and  of  sweet demeane." 

Lyly.-   Woman  in  the  Moon,  O  2. 

3.  Treatment. 

"Of  all  the  vile  demeane  and  usage  bad." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  18. 

•de-mean'  (2),  s.    [DEMESNE.] 

1.  The  same  as  demesne  (q.  v.). 

2.  Property,  resources. 

"  You  know-how  narrow  our  demeans  are." — Maasinger. 
•de-mean '-anc.e,  a.     [Eng.  demean;  -ance.]    De- 
meanor.   (Skelton.) 

de  meaned ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEMEAN,  v.] 
de  mean -Ing,  *de-mean-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &t. 

[DlCMKAK,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Demeanor,  behavior,  conduct. 

de-mean  -or,  *demeasnure,  *demeanure,  *de- 
menure,  s.  [From  demean,  v.  (q.  v.)  ] 
_  «1.  Conduct,  treatment,  or  management  of  a  bus- 
iness. 

"  God  commits  the  managing  so  great  a  trust 
wholly  to  the  demeanour  of  every  grown  man." — Milton. 

2.  (Conduct,  carriage,  behavior,  manners,  deport- 
ment. 

"  Both  the  demeanor  of  Monmouth  and  that  of  Grey 
during  the  journey,  filled  all  observers  with  surprise."— 
Jtacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

de-me-dl-e-ta  -te.pftr.    [Lat.=of  or  in  half.] 
Etujlish  Lam :  A  term  applied  to  a  jury  consisting 

half  of  foreigners,  impaneled  to  try  a  case  in  which 

an  alien  is  indicted. 


.    .    sail  pass  and  perseu  the  slaaria 
or  man."—  Acts  Juiiies  iv.,  1491  (ed. 
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*de*~melle  ,  B.  [Fr.  d£m?l('.~\  An  engagement,  an 
encounter. 

*de-mel  -ll-tle,  s.  [DEMELLE.]  A  hurt,  a  stroke, 
an  injury. 

*de  mem  -bSr,  r.  t.     [Fr.  demembrer;  from  Lat. 

de  =  away,  from,  and  metnbrum  -  a  limb.]    To  dis- 
member, to  mutilate. 

"  Quhure  ony  mane  happinis  to  be  slane  or  demembrit." 
—Act*  J<t)>ies  1  1'.,  1491  (ed.  1814),  p.  225. 

*de-mem  -brare,  .s.  [Kn.^.  demember;  -er.]  One 
who  mutilate^  or  maims  another. 

"  Theschirref 
or  dfiMmbraria 

1814),  p.  225. 

*de-mem-bra'-tion,  subsl.  [Eng.  (lememb(e)r; 
-ution.  }  The  act  of  dismembering,  mutilating,  or 
maiming  another. 

dd-mem  -bre,  <(.    [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  demembrer.] 
Her.;  The  same  as  DISMEMBERED  (q.  v.). 
*de  -men-C^,  s.    [Fr.  demotce;  Lat.  dementia.'] 
Madness. 

"  The  kyritf  his  clemency 
Uisponseth  with  his  itemency." 

Sktltun:  1'item*,  p.  161. 

*de-mend,  s.    [A.  S.  d£mend.~\    A  judge. 

"  For  thut  hie  shuleii  cnoweu  ure  dememles  wraththe." 
O.  Eng.  lluwilivs,  ii.  171. 

*de-ment',  r.  t.  [Lat.  demens  (genit.  dementis') 
mad:  rfe=away,  from;  m<nc=the  mind,  reason.] 
To  deprive  of  reason  ;  to  make  mad  or  demented. 

"Always  if  the  finger  of  God  in  their  spirits  should  so 
fur  flement  them  as  to  disugree,  I  would  think  there  were 
yet  some  life  iu  the  play."—  Bciitlie:  Letters,  ii.  225. 

*de-men  -tate,  adj.  [Lat.  dementatus.]  Mad, 
demented,  infatuated. 

*'  Arise,  thou  dementate  sinner,  and  come  to  judgment." 
—  Hammond:  H'urAw,  iv.  522. 

*de-men'-tate,  t*.  t.  [DEMENTATE,  a.]  To  make 
mad  ;  to  deprive  of  reason. 

"I  speak  not  here  of  men  dement  atect  with  wine."  — 
Woltaston:  Religion  ofXature,  §  5. 

*de-men  -tat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DEMENTATE,  v.] 
*de-men-ta  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  dementatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  niakiug  mad  or  depriving  of  reason. 

2.  Madness. 

"We  would  have  accounted  such  a  thought  not  only 
disloyalty,  but  df  mentation  and  madness."  —  Woodrow: 
Hist.,  i.  75. 

de-ment  -Sd,  a.    [Eng.  dement;  -ed.] 

1.  Insane,  mad,  out  of  one's  senses. 

"  Said  Dumbiedikes,  whistling  for  very  amazement, 
'  The  lassie's  demented.'  "—Scott;  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch. 
ixvi. 

*2.  Foolish,  stupid,  nonsensical. 

"Of  late  they  have  published  some  wild,  enthusiastic, 
deluded,  demented,  nonsensical  pamphlets."  —  Walker- 
Peden,  p.  14,  72. 

*de-ment  -ed-ness,  a,  [Eng.  demented;  •ness.'] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  demented  ;  madness, 
infatuation. 

"  It  is  named  by  Pinel  dementia  or  d^mence,  demented- 
ness."  —  Pritchard, 

de  mfin  -ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Idiotcy,  infatuation;  deprivation 
of  reason  or  intellect. 

2.  Med.  :  Loss  or  feebleness  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, from  failing  memory  and  confusion  of  thought 
ranging  on  to  utter  fatuity,  with  a  vacant  look, 
laugh,  or  smile.     When  the  loss  of   faculties  is 
induced  by  age,  it  is  called  senile  dementia,  of 
which  feebleness  is  the  chief  symptom. 

tde-mep&-It-I-z&  -tion,  s.  [Eng  demephitiz(e)  ; 
•ation.}  The  act  or  process  of  purifying  from 
mephitis  or  foul  air. 

tde-mSph'-It-ize,  t?.  /.  [Pref.  rfe=away,  from, 
and  Fr.  m^jihitiser=to  infect  with  foul  air;  m£phit- 
ique~fou\,  unwholesome.]  [MEPHITIS.]  To  purify 
from  mephitis  or  unwholesome  air. 

tde  mepfc  -H-ized,  pa.  par  or  a.  [DEMEPHIT- 
IZE.] 

fde-meph  -It-Iz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEMEPH- 

ITIZE.J 

A.  &  B.  Aa  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:   The   same    as    DEMEPHITIZATIOX 

(q.  v.). 


demi-atlas 

*1.  (Originally):  Merit,  what  one  deserves;  as 
<l<  n>-  reoaud  mereo  in  Latin  (io  not  materially  differ 
in  signification. 

"  My  ifrnifrits 

May  speak  unbonneted  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
Aa  this  that  1  have  reached." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  2. 

2.  (Subsequently) :  The  opposite  of  merit.    One 
can  say  that  a  person  merits  punishment,  as  well  as 
reward;  and   after  ttie  two  words  merit  and  de- 
merit had  been  for  a  long  time  synonymous,  con- 
venience led  to  their  being  used  in  opposite  st'n-i>s, 
merit  being  retained  for  conduct  worthy  of  praise, 
and  demerit  for  that  obnoxious  to  censure. 
"  Thou  liv'st  by  me,  to  me  thy  breath  resign; 
Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine."     Dryden. 

*de-mer'-It,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  d€meriter.] 

A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  deserve,  to  merit  either  good  or  bad. 

"If  I  have  demerited  any  praise  or  blame." — Uclall. 
Preface. 

2.  To  depreciate. 

"Faith  .  .  .  doth  not  demerit  justice  and  righteous- 
ness,"—  ISp,  \\\i"tl<m. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  deserve,  to  merit  either  good  or 
bad. 

*de-m§rse',  f.  i.  [Latin  demersus,  pa.  par.  of 
demer(fo=to  plungo  in.J  [DEMERGE.]  To  plunge 
into,  to  immerse. 

"The  orifice  of  the  tube  will  be  found  demersed  in  it." 
—Boyle:  Works,  iv.  515. 

*de-me"rsed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEMERSE.] 

A.  Aapa.par.:  (Seethe verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Immersed. 

2.  Bot.:  A  term  applied  to  the  leaves  of  aquatics, 
which  are  sunk  or  grow  under  the  water. 

*de-mer  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  demersio,  from  demersus, 
pa.  par.  of  demergo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  A  plunging  into  a  fluid;  a  drowning,  an 
immersion. 

2.  Fig.:  A  sinking  into  the  earth ;  an  overwhelm- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  overwhelmed. 

"The  sinking  and  demersivn  of  buildings  into  the 
earth."— Hay. 

II.  Chem. :  The  putting  any  medicine  into  a  dis- 
solving liquor  or  menstruum.  (Bailey.) 

tde'-me§'-mer-Ize, rv,  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  mesmerize  (q.  v.).]  To  release  or  free 
from  mesmeric  influence. 

de-m§ane'  (s  silent) ,*de-main,*de-mean,  s.  &  a. 
[O.  Fr.  demaine,  domaine.  *'The  spelling  demesne 
is  false,  due  probably  to  confusion  with  O.  Fr. 
mesnee  or  maisnie,  a  household."  (Slceat.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  estate  in  land. 

"  Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  trained." 

Shakesp..-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

2.  Land  adjoining  a  mansion;  a  park. 

"The  lord  of  this  inclosed  demesne, 
Communicative  of  the  good  he  owns, 
Admits  me  to  a  share." 

Cowper.-  Task,  i.  331-33. 
*3.  A  district,  a  territory. 

"The  demesnes  that  here  adjacent  lie." 

Shakesp.:  liomeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  L 

II.  Old  English  Law:  "Domains  (according  to 
common  speech)  are  the  lord's  chief  manor  place, 
with  the  lands  thereto  belonging,  which  ho  and  his 
ancestors  have  from  time  to  time  kept  in  their  own 
manual  occupation ;  howbeit(  according  to  law)  all 
the  parts  of  a  manor  (except  what  is  in  the  hands 
of  freeholders)  are  said  to  be  domains." 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  a  demesne ;  demesnial. 
*de-mesn'-I-al  (s  silent),  a.     [Eng.  demesn(e)  ; 

-faJ.J    Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  demesne. 

De -me-ter,  s.  [Gr.,  prob.  for3e?neter=mother 
earth.] 

Gr.  Mythol. :  A  Greek  goddess,  the  deity  of  agri- 
culture, and  corresponding  in  many  respects  to  the 
Roman  Ceres. 

de-mi  ,  s.     [DEMI,  pref.~[     The  same  as  DEMY 

(Q.T.). 


*de-mgr&e'.    v.   t.    fLat.   demergo:    de  =  down;       &em'-ltpref.    [Fr.  demi  (masc.),  demie  (fern.) 
wifr.cfo_=  to   plunge.]    To   plungo  or  sink  into,  to    half,  fromLat.  dimidius,  f]          "     ' 


immerse. 

"The  water  in  which  it  was  demerged."— Boyle-  Works 
iv.  619. 

de-mer-It,  s.  [Fr.  demerite,  from  Lat.  demer- 
itunt=a  fault,  nout.  sing,  of  demeritus,  pa.  par.  of 
demereo=\o  earn  merit;  riemereor=to  deserve  well 
of;  mereo=io  earn ;  mereor=to  merit.] 


,  _'rom  di'=dta=apart,  and 

mediu8=tho  middle.]    A  prefix,  meaning  half,  used 
largely  in  composition  in  English. 

demi-atlas,  s.    One  who  is  half  an  Atlas,  that  is, 
supports  half  the  world. 

"  The  demi-Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgoiiet  of  men." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  1.5. 


b«l,    b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     {bin,    bench;     go,    £em;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -slon  =  zhfin.    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die.    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


demi-bastion 
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demission 


demi-bastion,  s. 

Fort.:  A  single  face  and  flank,  resembling  the 
half  of  a  bastion. 

*demi-bath,  *demi-bain,  «.  A  bath  in  which 
only  half  the  body  can  be  immersed. 

demi-baton,  s.    (Music) :  A  semi-breve  rest. 

demi-brigade,  .-•. 

Mil.:  A  half-brigade. 

demi-cadence,  s.  (Music) :  A  half-cadence,  or  a 
cadence  on  the  dominant.  [CADENCE.] 

*demi- cannon,  s. 

Old  Ordnance :  A  cannon  of  three  sizes : 

(1)  The  lowest :  A  great  gun  that  carries  a  ball  of 
thirty  pounds  weight  and  six  inches  diameter.   The 
diameter  of  the  bore  is  six  inches  and  two  eighth- 
parts. 

(2)  The  ordinary :  A  great  gun  six  inches  four- 
eighths  diameter  in  the  bore,  twelve  feet  long.    It 
carries  a  shot  six  inches  one-sixth  diameter,  and 
thirty-two  pounds  weight. 

(3)  The  greatest :  A  gun  six  inches  and  six  eighth- 
parts  diameter  in  the  bore,  twelve  feet  long.     It 
carries  a  ball  of  six  inches  five-eighths  diameter, 
and  thirty-six  pounds  weight.    (Bailey.) 

"What !  this  a  sleeve?  'Tis  like  a  demi'-onnnon." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  3. 

demi-caponniere,  s. 

Fort. :  A  construction  across  the  ditch,  having 
but  one  parapet  and  glacis. 

*demi-castor,  s.   A  sort  of  hat. 

"Nor  shall  any  hats,  called  demy^astors,  be  henceforth 
made  to  bo  sold  here.  — Anderson:  Origin  of  Commerce. 

demi-circle,  s.  An  instrument  for  measuring  and 
indicating  angles.  It  resembles  a  protractor,  and 
has  sights  at  each  end  of  its  diameter,  also  sights 
at  each  end  of  a  rule  or  alidada,  which  has  an  axis 
over  the  center  of  the  circle,  so  as  to  sweep  the 
graduated  arc.  A  given  object  being  observed  from 
a  station,  through  the  sights,  the  alidada  is  ad- 
justed so  that  the  other  object  is  observable  through 
the  sights.  The  point  of  the  rule  then  indicates 
the  angle.  In  the  middle  of  the  instrument  is  a 
compass  to  show  the  magnetic  bearings.  By  pro- 
viding the  instrument  with  telescopes,  a  consider- 
able degree  of  accuracy  may  be  attained,  and 
more  distant  points  conveniently  observed.  It  is  a 
modest  substitute  for  a  theodolite.  The  plane  of 
the  instrument  is  placed  horizontally  for  taking 
distances,  and  vertically  for  heights.  (Knight.) 

*demi-COTOBal,  s.    A  half-coronet. 

"  Marqnis  Dorset,  bearing  a  scepter  of  gold,  on  his 
head  a  (temt-coronal  of  gold." — Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII., 
iv.  1  (Stage  directions). 

•demi-cross,  s.  An  instrument  for  taking  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  and  stars. 

*demi-culverin,  s. 

Old  Ordnance  '.  A  cannon  of  three  sizes : 

1.  Of  the  lowest  size:  A  gun  four  inches  two- 
eightns  diameter  in  the  bore,  and  ten  feet  long.  It 
carries  a  ball  four  inches  diameter  and  nine  pounds 
weight. 

2-  Ordinary :  A  gun  four  inches  four-eighths 
diameter  in  the  bore,  ten  feet  long.  It  carries  a  ball 
four  inches  two-eighths  diameter,  and  ten  pounds 
eleven  ounces  weight. 

3.  Elder  sort:  A  gun  four  inches  and  six-eighths 
diameter  in  the  bore,  ten  feet  one-third  in  length. 
It  carries  a  ball  four  inches  four  eighth-parts 
diameter,  and  twelve  pounds  eleven  ounces  weight. 
(Bailey.) 

"  They  continue  a  perpetual  volley  of  demi-culverins." — 
Raleigh. 

*demi-deify,  v.  t.    To  deify  in  part. 

*'  They  demi-detfy  and  fume  him  so, 
That  in  due  season  he  forgets  it  too." 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  268,  287. 

deml-devil,  s.  One  who  is  in  nature  half  a 
devil. 

"  "Will  yon,  I  pray  yon,  demand  that  demi-devil 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensnared  my  soul  and  body?" 
Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  2. 

demi-distance,  s. 

Fort.:  The  distance  between  the  outward  poly- 
gons and  the  flank. 

*demi-ditone.  s.    (Music) :    A  minor  third. 

fdemi-equitant,  a. 

Hot.  (of  prefoliation) :  Half  equitant.  Used  of 
leaves  when  only  half  of  one  embraces  half  of 
another.  Examples,  Sage  (Salvia  officinalis)  and 
Scabiosa.  It  is  called  also  obvolute.  (R,  Brown, 
1874.) 

demi-forester,  «.  The  figure  of  a  man  dressed 
as  a  forester,  and  ending  at  the  waist. 

"The  family  have  adopted  as  their  crest  a  demt-foretter 
proper,  winding  a  horn,  with  the  motto,  Free  for  a  Blast." 
—Scott.  Oral/  Brother  (Note). 


demi-god,  s.    One  who  is  half  a  god ;  one  par- 
taking in  part  of  divine  nature ;  an  inferior  deity. 
"  A  thousand  demigods  on  golden  seats." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  i.  796. 

demi-goddess,  s.    A  female  demi-god. 

demi-gorge,  s. 

Fort.:  The  line  formed  by  the  prolongation  of 
the  curtain  to  the  center  of  a  bastion. 

•demi-groat, «.    A  half-groat. 

*deml-hag,  s. 

Old  Armor:  A  small  kind  of  hagbut. 

'demi-island,  *demi-isle,  «.  A  peninsula. 
(Used  before  the  word  peninsula  had  been  intro- 
duced into  English.) 

"  In  the  Red  Sea  there  lieth  a  great  demi-island  named 
Cadara  so  far  out  into  the  sea  that  it  maketh  a  huge  gulf 
under  the  wind." — Holland;  Pliny,  pt.  i.,  p.  235.  (Trench: 
On  some  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  31.) 

•demi-Jambes,  s. 

Old  Armor:  A  piece  of  armor  which  covered  the 
front  of  the  legs  only. 

demi-leu,  s.  (Music) :  Half-power,  mezzo-forte. 
(Applied  to  organ  or  harmonium  playing.)  (Stainer 
&  Barrett.) 

*demi-lance,  'demylance,  s. 

Old  Armor: 

1.  A  light  lance;  a  half-pike. 

"  On  their  steeled  heads  their  demi-lances  wore 
Small  pennons,  which  their  ladies'  colors  bore." 
Dryden:  1  Conquest  of  Granada,  i.  1. 

2.  A  light  horseman  armed  with  a  lance ;  a  lancer. 
"Lancearii.      Les  lances.     The  demylances." — .Vomen- 

clator. 

•demi-lass,  s.    A  demi-rep. 

"At  this  hole  this  pair  of  flemi-lasses  planted  them- 
selves."— Jarvis:  Dun  Quixote,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvi. 

demi-lune.  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  crescent. 

"  It  is  an  immense  mass  of  stone  of  the  shape  of  a  demi- 
lune."—Xorth:  Life  of  Lord  Guifford,  L  228. 

2.  Fort. :  An  outwork  of  the  nature  of  a  ravelin. 
*deml-man,  s.    One  who  has  only  half  the  spirit 

of  a  man.   (Used  as  a  term  of  reproach  or  contempt.) 
"  We  mnst  adventure  this  battle,  lest  we  perish  by  the 
complaints  of  this  barking  demi-man." — Knolles, 

demi-monde,  s.  [Fr.=half  the  world:  applied 
to  a  woman  common  to  half  the  world,  i.  •-..  a  great 
number.] 

1.  Persons  not  recognized  in  society. 

2.  Prostitutes,  courtesans, 
•demi-natured,  a.    Having  half  the  nature  of 

another ;  half -grown  together  with  another. 
"  As  he  had  been,  incorpsed  and  demi-natured 
With  the  brave  beast."— Shakesp.  •.  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

demi-official,  a.    Partly  official. 

demi-parallel,  s. 

Fort. :  Shorter  intrenchments  thrown  up  between 
the  main  parallels  of  attack,  for  the  protection  of 
guards  of  the  trenches. 

denii-pause,  s.    (Music) :  A  minim  rest. 

*demi-placcate,  s. 

Old  Armor:  The  lower  part  of  a  breastplate, 
fastened  to  the  upper  by  a  buckle  and  strap. 

*demi-premises, «.    Half-proved  premises. 

"They  judge  conclusions  by  demi-premises  and  half 
principles."— Hooker:  Eccles,  Polity,  v.  8L 

*demi-puppet,  s.    A  little  or  diminutive  puppet. 

"  You  demi-puppets  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  V.  1. 

demi-quaver,  s.    (Music) :  A  semi-quaver  (q.  v.). 

deml-relief,  demi-rilievo,  e.  A  term  applied 
to  sculpture  projecting  moderately  from  the  face  of 
a  wall ;  half  raised,  as  if  cut  in  two,  and  half  only 
fixed  to  the  plane.  Mezzo-rilievo.  A  degree  between 
alto  and  basso-rilievo. 

*demi-rep,  s.    A  woman  of  doubtful  reputation. 

"The  Sirens,  those  celebrated  songstresses  of  Sicily, 
who  were  ranked  among  the  demi-gods,  as  well  as  demi- 
reps of  antiquity." — Burney:  Hist.  Music,  i.  808. 

demi-revetment ,  s. 

Fort . :  A  retaining  wall  for  a  scarp,  covering  it  as 
high  as  protected  by  the  crest  of  the  glacis. 

demi-rilievo,  s.    [DEMI-RELIEF.] 

demi-semi-quaver,  s. 

Music :  A  note  of  the  value  of  the  half  of  a  semi- 
quaver, or  one-fourth  of  a  quaver.  In  French 
''  triple  croche ; "  in  Italian  "  semi-biscroma." 

demi-soupir,  s.    (Music) :  A  quaver  rest. 

demi-tint,  s.  A  half-tint  or  medium  shade  of 
color.  In  studying  architectural  effects  it  is  observ- 
able that  the  demi-tiut  is  the  shade  seen  when  the 
sun's  rays  strike  the  side  of  a  house  at  a  certain 
angle,  say  45',  with  the  ground  plane.  (Knight.) 


deini- toilette,  s.    Morning-dress. 
"  For  demi-toilette  there  is  a  lartre  selection  of  suitable* 
materials." — London  Times  ( Advt. ). 
•demi-tone,  s.    (Music) :  A  semi-tone. 
•demi-vill,  s. 

Old  English.  Laii-:  A  half  vill,  consisting  of  five 
freemen  or  frankpledges.  [YiLL.] 

demi-WOlf,  s.  An  animal  half  a  wolf  and  half  a 
dog ;  a  cross  between  a  wolf  and  a  dog. 

"Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-iculres  are  clept 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs." 

SkoiMap.:  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

dem-I-dof-flte,  s.    [Russ.  demiili>vil.  I 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Chrysocolla,  occurring  in  the- 
Ural  Mountains. 

*de-mi  -grate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  demigratum,  sup.  of 
dimiijro:  d«=away  from,  and  migro=to  travel,  to- 
wander.J  To  emigrate. 

*de-mi-gra -tion,  s.  [Lat.  drmigratio.]  Theact 
of  emigrating ;  emigration;  banishment,  exile. 

"The  curse  of  Cain  .  .  .  that  is,  of  demigration." — 
Bp.  Hall:  Censure  of  Travel,  22. 

dem'-I-J8hn,  s.  [Fr.  dame-jeanne,  a  corruption 
of  Arab,  damagan,  from  Damaghan,  a  town  in 
Khorassan,  once  famous  for  its  glassware.]  A  glass 
vessel  or  bottle  with  a  large  body  and  small  nock 
inclosed  in  wicker-work. 

de-mi?- a-bll '-I-ty1,    s.     [Eng.   demisable;    -ity.1 

Law :  The  quality  of  being  demisable. 

de-mis,  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  demit(e) ;  -able.] 

Law:  That  can  be  demised;  capable  of  being 
leased,  as  an  estate. 

de-mi  56,  s.  [fr.demis  (masc.)  demise,  (fern.), 
pa.  par,  of  d£niettre—to  put  down:  rfe=Lat.  de= 
down,  and  mettre=to  place;  Lat.  dimitto=to  send 
away,  to  dismiss.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Death,  decease,  especially  of  a  royal 
personage  or  ruler. 

"  There  has  been  a  demise  of  the  crown.  At  the  instant 
of  the  demise  the  next  heir  became  our  lawful  sovereign." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

"  A  third  attribute  of  the  sovereign  is  his  perpetuity. 
The  king  never  dies.  .  .  .  So  tender  is  the  law  of  sup- 
posing even  a  possibility  of  his  death,  that  his  natural 
dissolution  is  generally  called  his  demise,  an  expression 
which  signifies  merely  a  transfer  of  property;  for  when 
we  say  the  demise  of  the  crown  we  mean  only  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disunion  of  the  king's  natural  body  from 
his  body  politic,  the  kingdom  is  transferred  or  demised 
to  his  successor;  and  so  the  royal  dignity  remains  per- 
petual."— Elackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Law :  A  transfer  or  conveyance  of  an  estate  by 
lease  or  will  for  a  term  of  years,  or  in  fee-simple. 

U  For  the  difference  between  demise  and  death, 
see  DEATH. 
de-mi  fje,  v.  t.    [DEMISE,*.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

"  My  executors  shall  not  have  power  to  demise  my  laude 
to  be  purchased."—  Swift's  Last  Will. 

*2.  To  free,  to  let  go. 

II.  Fig. :  To  bequeath. 

"Tell  me,  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honor, 
Canst  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine  '.' " 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

B.  Law :  To  transfer  or  convey,  as  an  estate  for  i 
term  of   years,  or   in  fee-simple;   to  bequeath 
will. 

de-mi  fe-9.-ble,  a.    [DEMISABLE.] 
de-mi  ged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEMISE,  v.] 
de-mlB/-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEMISE,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :     (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  transferring  or  convey- 
ing, as  an  estate,  for  a  term  of  years,  or  in  fee- 
simple. 

*de-mlss  ,  *de-misse,  n.  [Lat.  demissus,  pa. 
par.  of  demitto=tt>  send  down,  to  humble:  de— 
down,  and  mitto=to  send.]  Humble,  cast  down, 
submissive. 

"  He  downe  descended,  like  a  most  demisse 
And  abject  thrall." 

Spenser:  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love,  137,  138. 

'demission  (de-mlsh  -un) ,  s.  [Fr.  demission: 
Lat.  demiR&io,  from  demissus,  pa.  par.  of  demitto— 
to  send  away.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  laying  down  or  resigning  an 
office. 

"So  at  my  Lord  Lindsay's  coming  she  subscribed  the 
signature  of  renunciation  and  demission  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  prince." — Melvill:  Mem.,  p.  85. 

2.  Fig. :  Degradation ;  depression ;  diminution  of 
dignity. 

"  Inexorable  vigor  is  worse  tlmn  a  lasche  demission  of 
sovereign  authority." — L' Estrange. 


ftte     fat,    fare,     »midst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cub.     cttre,    unite,    cOr,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


demissionary 

•demissionary  (de  misli  -un a-rfi,  a.  [Eng. 
demission;  -ary.] 

1.  Lit.,   Ord.    Lang.  &  Laic:    Pertaining  to  the 
demising  of  an  estate. 

2.  Fig. :  Tending  to  degrade  or  lower ;  degrading. 
•dS-mlS'-SIve,  a.    [Eng.  demiss  •  -ire.  Comp.  s«6- 

?7?tssm'.] 

1.  Lit. :  Bent  down,  lowered. 

"They  pray  with  dftni^ire  eyelids,  and  sitting  with 
their  knees  deflected  under  them,  to  show  their  feur  and 
reverence." — Lord:  Disc,  of  the  Banians  (1630),  p.  72. 

2.  Fig. :  Humbled,  submissive. 

*de-mlss  Ijjf,  adv.  [Eng.  demiss;  -li/.]  In  a 
humble,  submissive  manner. 

*de-mls  -Sor-y1,  a.  [Lat.  demiams.]  Relating 
to  the  laying  down  or  resignation  of  an  office. 

*dS-mlt',  v.  t.  [Lat.  de»u'«o=to  send  down,  to 
lower.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  let  fall,  to  lower,  to  drop. 

"  When  they  are  in  their  pride,  that  is,  advancing  their 
train,  if  they  decline  their  neck  to  the  ground,  they  pres- 
ently demit  and  let  fall  the  same." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  Hi.  27. 

2.  To  send  away,  to  dismiss. 

"  However,  Mr.  John  was  admitted,  and  Balmerino  sent 
prisoner  to  the  castleof  Edinburgh."—  Out  lira:  .Mem.,  p.  12. 

3.  To  resign,  to  lay  down,  to  abdicate,  as  an  office. 
"Mr.  James  Sandilands  demittfd  his  place  as  canonist 

with  great  Bubtilty."— Spalding,  i.  216. 
II.  Figuratively; 

1.  To  humble,  to  abase,  to  lower. 

"  She,  being  heaven-born,  admits  herself  to  such  earthly 
drudgery.' ' — -Vorr/s. 

2.  To  announce,  to  give  intimation  or  notice  of. 
"They  demittit  na  were  to  Romanis,  qnhil  thay  war 

cummin  with  arrayit  batall  in  their  landis." — Bellenden: 
T.  I.irius,  p.  22. 

dem -I  urge,   8.     [Gr.   demiourgos:   demos=tliG 
people,  and  ergon=a  work.] 
*I.  Ord.  Lang. ;  An  artificer. 
II.  Technically; 

1.  Greek  Antiq.;  In  some  of  the  Peloponnesian 
states  the  name  of  a  magistrate,  probably  corre- 
sponding to  the  Tribunes  of  Rome. 

2.  Platonic  Philos.:   A  name  given  bythoPlato- 
nian  philosophers  to  an  exalted  and   mysterious 
agent,  by  whom  God  was  supposed  to  have  created 
the  universe.     He  was  the  chief  of  the  eeons  or 
lower  order  of  spirits,  and  was  also  looked  on  as 
the  author  of  evil.    He  corresponds  to  the  Logos  or 
Word  of  St.  John  and  the  Platonizing  Christians  of 
the  Early  Church.    The  Demiurge  figures  conspic- 
uously, also,  in  many  of  the  Gnostic  systems  of  phil- 
osophy. 

dem-I-urg  -Ic,  dem-I-ilrg-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  dem- 
toi«-0ifros=pertaining  to  a  demiouruos.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  demiurgo  or  to  creative  power. 

"The  demiurgic-  power  of  this  religion." — De  Quincey. 

dem  -Hlr-gos,  s.    [DEMIUHGE.] 

dem -I-vSlt,  dem-I-volte,  s.   [Fr.] 

Manege:  One  of  the  seven  artificial  motions  of  a 
horse,  in  which  he  raises  his  forelegs  in  a  particular 
manner. 

"Then  making  a  demirolte  in  the  air,  with  the  other 
arm  outstretched  in  a  like  manner,  he  wheeled  round, 
with  astonishing  force,  in  an  opposite  direction." — Dar. 
win:  Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  viii.,  p.  153. 

tde-m8b-Il-Iz-a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  demobilise); 
•afion.]  The  act  of  disbanding  or  demobilizing 
troops ;  the  state  of  being  disbanded. 

tde-mob'-IUze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  mobilize  (q.  v.).]  To  disband  troops;  to  dis- 
arm and  dismiss  them  to  their  homes. 

"  .  .  .it  has  been  decided  to  demobilize  those  Reserve 
men  now  with  the  colors  .  .  ." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

de-m6c'-ra-<J^,  s.  [Fr.  democracies  O.  Fr.  demo- 
cratic, from  Greek  democratia,  from  demos— the 
peoole,  and  krateO=to  rule.] 

1.  That  form  of  government  in  which  the  sover- 
eign power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  collectively, 
and  is  exercised  by  them  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  elected  representatives  or  delegates. 

"There  the  't>rm  of  the  government  is  a  perfect  de- 
mocracy."— Locke. 

2.  In  this  country  one  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  into  which  the  country  is  divided ;  opposed 
to  republican ;  the  Democratic  party. 

3.  The  people  or  populace,  regarded  as  rulers. 

IT  The  third  book  of  Herodotus  describes  it  as  it 
existed  in  ancient  Greece,  the  first  country  perhaps 
where  it  was  ever  allowed  scope  for  development. 
Aristotle  also  treated  of  the  subject.  Blackstone 
was  of  opinion  that  in  democracy. "  where  the  right 
of  making  public  laws  resides  in  the  people  at  large, 
public  virtue,  or  goodness  of  intention,  is  more 
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likely  to  be  found  than  either  of  the  other  qualities 
of  government."  "Popular  assemblies,"  ufi  >;iy-s 
"  are  frequently  foolish  in  their  contrivance,  and 
weak  in  execution;  but  generally  mean  to  do  tlin 
thing  that  is  right  and  just,  and  have  always  a 
degree  of  patriotism  or  public  spirit." 

There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  democracy 
and  ochlocracy.  The  former  is  rule  by  the  many 
through  means  of  laws  duly  enacted;  the  latter  is 
mob  law,  i.  e.,  a  state  of  anarchy  in  which  the  mul- 
titude break  through  all  legal  enactments  and 
make  their  arbitrary  and  ever  varying  will  the  only 
law  in  force. 

dem  -6-crat,  ».    [DEMOCRACY.] 

1.  One  whosupportsor  is  in  favorof  ademocracy. 
"  I  would  say  to  the  most  violent  democrat  in  the  king- 
dom,   .    .    ."—  Bishop  Walton:  Charge  (1798),  p.  19. 

2.  In  France,  a  name  adopted  by  the  French  repub- 
licans in  A.  D.  1790,  their  opponents  being  termed 
aristocrats. 

3.  In  this  country,  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
party.    The  Southern  and  a  portion  of  the  Northern 
democrats  were  the  defenders  of  slavery ;  the  whigs 
and  republicans  its  opponents. 

dem  6-craf-Ic,  dem-6-crat -Ic-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr. 
dcmokratikos,  tromdcmokratia=a  democracy.] 

A.  As  adj.;  Pertaining  to  or  supporting  a  democ- 
racy ;  suited  for  popular  government. 

"  A  class  of  laws  artfully  framed  to  delude  the  vulgar, 
democratic  in  seeming,  but  oligarchic  in  effect." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XIX. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  democrat.    (Hobbes.) 
tdem-6  crat  -Ic-al-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  democratical  ; 
-ly.  1  In  a  democratic  manner ;  as  becomes  a  democ- 
racy. 

"  This  democratical  embassy  was  democratically  re- 
ceived."— Atg.  Sidney:  On  Government. 

tde-m8c -ra-tl§m,  *.  [Rag. democrat; -ism.]  The 
principles  of  a  democrat  or  of  a  democracy. 

*de-moc'-ra-tlst,  s.  [Eng.  democrat;  -i'sf.]  A 
democrat. 

"The  most  furious  democratists  in  France." — Burke: 
Thoughts  on  French  Affairs. 

*d?-m8c  -ra-tlze,  ti.  f.  [Eng.  democrat;  -ize.]  To 
make  democratic. 

*de-mSc -ra-t?,  *de-moc -ra-tle,  «.  [DEMOC- 
RACY.] A  democracy. 

'  Forms  of  commonwealths,  monarchies,  aristocraties, 
tfNMorattM." — Burton:  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  87. 

*de-m6-crlf-lc-al,  a.  [FromDemocritus,awritcr 
on  the  language  of  birds.]  Pertaining  to  Democ- 
ritus ;  in  the  style  of  Democritus ;  incredible. 

"Not  to  mention  democrittcal  stories." — Bailey:  Colloq. 
of  Erasmus,  p.  394.  (Davies. ) 

dem  -6  dex,  s.  [Gr.  demos=fat,  and  d&c=a  worm. 
(Omen:  Compar.  Anat.,  lect.  xix.)] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Arachnida,  usually  placed  in 
the  family  Acarina.  Demodex  folliculorum  inhabits 
the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  lace  of  many  persons, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nose. 

de-m6-gor -gSn,  «.  [Gr.  dai»«m=a  spirit,  a 
demon,  and  gorgos= fearful,  grim.  According  to 
some,  from  demos=the  people,  and  gorgon=a  ter- 
ror.] A  terrible  deity  in  ancient  mythology,  whose 
very  name  was  capable  of  producing  the  most 
dreadful  effects.  The  title  was  also  given  to  that 
terrible  nameless  deity,  of  whom  Lucan  and  Statius 
speak,  when  they  introduce  magicians  threatening 
the  infernal  gods.  Spenser  represents  him  as 
dwelling 

"  Down  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  abysse 

In  dull  darknesse  pent."— F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  47. 
'  Orcns  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Demogorgon."        Milan:  P.  L.,  ii.  964,  965. 

*d6-m8g -ra-phf,  s.  [Gr.  demos=the  people, 
graphe~a.f  writing,  a  treatise,  grapho=to  write.] 
(For  definition  see  extract.) 

"Demography — that  is,  the  science  of  races— does  not 
give  its  results  as  absolute."— #.  Uorcelli:  Suicide  (1881), 
p.  6. 

dem-oi-s.e'lle'  (ol  as  wa),  s.   [Fr.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  young  lady ;  a  lady's  maid. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornithol.:    Anthropoides   virgo,   a    species  of 
Crane.    It  is  of  a  slaty-gray  color,  with  the  outer 

fiortion  of  the  quill-feathers  dingy  black ;  a  tuft  of 
eathers  from  the  breast  blackish.  It  is  found  all 
over  Africa,  whence  it  finds  its  way  occasionally  to 
Europe  and  India.  It  is  called  also  the  Numidian 
Crane. 

2.  Entom. :  Calopteryx  virgo,  a  species  of  dragon- 
fly.   [DAMSEL-FLY.] 

3.  Music:  A  coupler  in  the  organ.     (Stainer  <6 
Barrett.) 


demonetize 

de-mol  -Isn,  r.  t.  [Fr.  dfniotiaxinit.  pr.  par.  of 
r/<'m"//V.  from  L;it.  <lfinalior=lti  pull  down:  de= 
down,  and  molior—t<>  build,  to  erect ;  Port.  &  O.  Sp. 
tliiiiolii- ;  Sp.  iliinoler;  Ital.  demolii'i  .  } 

1.  Lit. :  To  pull  or  throw  down  ;  to  raze  ;  utterly 
to  destroy;  to  ruin;  to  break  or  pull  to  pieces ;  to 
dismantle. 

"  Demolishing  the  temples  at  Alexandria."— Jortin:  On 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

f2.  Fiij. :  Utterly  to  destroy  or  reduce  to  nought. 

"I  expected  the  fabric  of  my  book  would  long  since 
have  been  demolished,  and  laid  even  with  the  ground. "— 
TtUotson. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  demolish, 
to  raze,  to  dismantle,  and  to  destroy:  "  A  fabric  is 
demolished  by  scattering  all  its  component  parts ; 
it  is  mostly  an  unlicensed  act  of  caprice :  it  israzed 
by  way  of  punishment,  that  it  may  bo  left  as  a  mon- 
ument of  public  vengeance :  a  fortress  is  dismantled 
from  motives  of  prudence,  in  order  to  render  it  de- 
fenseless: places  are  destroyed  by  various  means, 
and  from  various  motives,  that  they  may  not  exist 
longer.  Individuals  may  demolish:  justice  causes 
arazure:  a  general  orders  towns  to  be  dismantled 
and  fortifications  to  bo  destroyed."  (Crabb:  Eny. 
Synon.) 

de-m5l  -Ished,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEMOLISH.] 

dS-mol  -Ish-er,  s.  [Eug.  demolish;  -er.}  One  who 
or  tiiat  which  demolishes ;  a  destroyer. 

dS-moT-Ish-Ing,  pr. par.,  a.&s.    [DEMOLISH.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  razing  or  de- 
stroying; ciemolishment,  demolition. 

"I  will  therefore  attempt  the  taking  away  of  his  fife, 
and  the  demolishing  of  Doubting  Castle." — Bunyan:  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  ii. 

de-mol  -Ish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  demolish;  -men*.] 
The  act  of  demolishing,  razing,  or  utterly  destroy- 
ing; ruin,  destruction. 

"Look  on  his  honor,  sister. 

That  bears  no  stamp  of  time,  no  wrinkles  on  it, 
No  sad  demvlishment;  nor  death  can  raach  it." 

Beaum.  d>  Flet.:  Mad  Lover,  v.  4. 

dem-6-ir-tion,  s.  [Fr.  demolition,  from  Lat. 
demolitio;  Sp.  demolicion ;  Ital.  dimolizione.] 

1.  Lit, :  The  act  of  demolishing  or  utterly  destroy- 
ing; destruction,  ruin. 

"Two  gentlemen  should  have  the  direction  in  the  demo- 
lition of  Dunkirk." — Swift. 

2.  Fig.;  An  utter  overthrow  or  reducing  to  nought. 

*dem-6-li -tion-Iflt,  «.  [Eng.  demolition;  -ist.} 
A  demolisher. 

"Marching  homeward  with  some  dozen  of  arrested 
demolitionista." — Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  v, 

de-m6n,  s.  [Fr.  demon;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
demonio,  from  Lat.  daemon ;  Gr.  daimon=a  spirit,] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Originally :  A  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  beings  equivalent  to  those  spiritual  existences 
termed  angels  in  the  Bible.  The  word  in  Scripture 
is  translated  devil,  but  it  meant  properly  a  spirit 


were  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  talcing  pos- 
session of  persons,  especially  the  insane;  whence  we 
read  in  Scripture  of  persons  being  seized  or  pos- 
sessed by  a  devil,  daimon. 
2.  Later :  A  fallen  angel ;  a  devil.    . 

"  By  the  smooth  demon  so  it  ordered  waa." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  31. 

II.  Fig. :   A  very  wicked  or  cruel  person ;  a  devil. 
"  Cnrsed  demon  t  O  for  ever  broken  lie 
Those  fatal  shafts  by  which  I  inward  bleed  !" 

Prior. 

*de'-m6ji-arcti,  s.  [Or.  daimon— &  demon,  and 
archo=to  rule,  to  govern.]  A  ruler  or  chief  of 
demons  or  spirits. 

"  Dentonarch  was  a  term  never  applied  by  them  to  any 
but  to  the  devil." — Farmer:  Lettersto  Worthington,  lett.  ii. 
*de-mon  -ar-cfcize,  v.  t.    [Pref.  rfe=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  monarchize   (q.  v.).]    To  alter  the  consti- 
tution of  a  state  from  a  monarchy, 

fde'-m6n-ess,  s.  [Eng.  demon;  -ess.]  A  female 
demon  or  spirit. 

"The  Sichemites  had  a  goddess  or  demoness  under  the 
name  of  Jephthah's  daughter." — Med«:  Apost.  of  Later 
Times,  p.  31. 

de-mon-et-Iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  demonetiz(e) ; 
•ation.  ]  The  act  or  process  of  demonetizing ;  the 
state  of  being  demonetized. 

de-mon'-et-ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  monetize  (q.  v.).]  To  withdraw  from  circula- 
tion ;  to  deprive  of  value  as  a  currency. 

"  They  [gold  mohurs]  have  been  completely  demonetized 
by  the  company." — R.  Cobden. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-Clan,      -tlan  --•  shan.     -tion,     -sien  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tions,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     Ai .  =  691,      del. 
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demonetizing 

de-mon -et-iz-ln&,  pr.    par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEMON-- 

ETIZE.] 

A.  «fc  B.  .As  pr.  par.  &  particijt.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Demonetization;  withdrawal  from 
circulation. 

"The  extensive  demonetizing  of  silver  in  Europe  is  very 
seriously  affecting  liidia."— London  Times:  Letter  vf  Cal- 
cutta Correspondent. 

de-mo  -nl-ac,  *de-mo  -nl-ak,  de-mo-nl-a- 
C9.1,  a.  &  *.  [Lat.  demoniacus;  Fr.  demoniaque; 
Sp.  &  Port,  demoniaco,  from  Gr.  </<>/mmij7:o.'<=pos- 
sesscd  by  a  demon;  daitnonios  =  pertaining  to  a 
demon.] 

A.  A* adjective; 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Pertaining  to  demons  or  spirits. 

"He,  all  unarmed, 

Shall  chase  thee  with  the  terror  of  his  voice 
From  thy  demoniac  holds,  possession  foul." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  626-28. 

2.  Produced  by  a  demon  or  diabolical  influence. 

"Demoniac  phrensy,  moping  melancholy." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  xi,  485. 

3.  Possessed  by  a  devil. 

"I  hold  him  certeinly  ttemoniak." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,822. 
II.  Fig*:  Devilish,  diabolical. 

"  Even  the  foe  had  ceased, 
As  if  aware  of  that  demoniac  feast." 

Koore:   Veiled  Prophet  of  Kkorasaan. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  possessed  by  a  demon  or  evil 
spirit ;  ono  whose  will  and  actions  were  supposed 
to   bo  under   the  influence   of  some  supernatural 
agency. 

" Those  lunatics  and  demoniacs  that  were  restored  to 
their  right  mind,  were  such  as  sought  after  him,  and  be- 
lieved in  him."— Bentley. 

2.  Ch,  Hist. :  One  of  a  sect  of  Anabaptist  Univer- 
salists,  who  extended  their  belief  to  the  final  salva- 
tion of  Satan  and  his  angels. 

*de-m6-nr-a-cal-ljP ,  adv.  [Eng.  demoniacal ; 
-///.  I  In  a  demoniacal  manner;  like  a  demoniac. 

*de-m&-ni'-a-$Ifm,  s.  [Eng.  demoniac;  -ism.] 
The  condition  or  state  of  being  a  demoniac ;  the 
acts  of  a  demoniac. 

*de-m6'-nl-al,  a.  [Gr.  dm'mom*Q8= pertaining  to 
a  demon.]  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  pro- 
duced by  demons. 

"No  one  who  acknowledges  demonial  things  can  deny 
demons." — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  264. 

*de-m6'-nl-an,  a.  &  s,    [Gr.  daimonios,] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  possessed  by,  or  having 
the  qualities  of  a  demon. 

"  Demonian  spirits  now,  from  the  element 
Each  of  his  reign  allotted." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  ii.  122,  123. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  demoniac. 
*de-md'-nl-an-l§m,  s.    [Eng.  demonian ;  -ism.] 

The  condition  or  state  of  being  possessed  by  a 
demon. 

*de-m6'-nl-as,m,  s.  [Eng.  demon;  -iosm.]  The 
same  as  DEMONIAXISM  (q.  v.). 

de-mon'-Ic,  dae-mSn  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  demon;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  a  demon ;  demoniacal. 

"Sadden  impulses  which  have  a  false  air  of  daemonic 
strength."— Q.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xv. 

*de-mo  -nl-f&fee,  *dae-m6  -nl-fu&e,  «.  [Lat. 
dcemon=a  demon,  and  fugo=to  put  to  flight.]  A 
charm  or  protection  against  demons. 

"  Few  stood  more  in  need  of  a  dcemonifuge." — Pennant: 
London,  p.  271. 

*de'-m&n-Is.m,  s.  [Eng.  demon;  -ism.]  A  belief 
in  demons  or  false  gods. 

"  The  established  theology  of  the  heathen  world  .  .  . 
rested  upon  the  basis  of  dewionism." — Farmer.  Demoniacs 
of  New  Testament,  ch.  i.,  §  7. 

*de  -min-lst,  s.  [Eng.  demon;  -ist.]  One  who 
believes  in  or  worships  demons. 

"To  believe  the  governing  mind  or  minds  not  abso- 
lutely and  necessarily  good,  nor  confined  to  what  is  best, 
but  capable  of  acting  according  to  mere  will  or  fancy,  is 
to  be  a  Demonist," — Shaftesbury. 

*de  -m&n-ize,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dcemonizo;  Gr.  daimon- 
izomai.] 

1.  To  render  demoniacal  or  diabolical. 

2.  To  possess  with  a  demon ;  to  place  under  the 
influence  of  a  demon. 

"Invented  by  demons  and  worked  by  demon/red  men." 
— Rogers. 

*de-m&n-5c'-ra~<?y\  s.    [Fr.  dtmonocratie ;  G/. 
daimon=a  demon,  and  krateo—io  rulo.J    The  power 
or  government  of  demons  or  of  evil  spirits. 
"  A  demonocracy  of  unclean  spirits 
Hath  governed  long  these  synods  of  your  church." 
H.  Taylor:  Isaac  Comnenus,  ii.  3. 
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*de-m&n-6l  -a-try\  s.  [Fr.  d£monolatrir;  dr. 
<l,u,nn /i  =  a  demon,  and  fafreia=servicc',  worship.] 
The  worship  of  demons  or  of  evil  spirits. 

14  Cosmo-latry,  Astro-latry,  and  Demutiv-lafry." — Cud- 
w>rth:  Intell.  System,  p.  593. 

*de-m6n-ol  -6-£er,  *d»-m6n-8l  -6-£er,  s.  [Eng. 

<}>'t,t"n'i!n<j(y  \ ;  -cr.\    Out1  skilled  iu  demonology. 
"  I  am  no  dfcmonologer." — .\'<»r//i:  J^xameii,  p.  652. 

*de  m6n-6l  og-Ic,  *de-m6n-6l-6g>Ic-al,  a. 
[Eng.  demonolog(y) ;  -ic,  -ical ;  Fr.  demonoloyique,] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  demonology. 

*de  m6n-6l  -6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  demonolofj(y) ;  -ist.'] 
One  who  discusses  or  writes  on  demonology. 

*de-m6n-Ol  -6-gjf,  *.  [Fr.  demonologie ;  Gr.  dai- 
tutm=a  demon,  and  logos=a.  discourse.]  A  treatise 
on  demons  or  evil  spirits. 

If  This  was  the  title  given  by  James  I.  of  England 
to  his  work  on  witches. 

*de-mon -6-man-9^,  *d89-m5n  -6-man-9y\  s. 
fGr.  deu"won=a  demon,  and  »mnfeui  =  divination.] 
(For  definition  see  extract.) 

"  Dcemonamancy,  divining  by  the  suggestions  of  evil 
dfemons  or  devills." — Gaule:  May-Astro-Mancer,  p.  165. 

*de-mon~6-ma -nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  daimon—&  demon, 
and  mama=madnos.s.] 

Med.:  A  kind  of  mania  in  which  the  sufferer 
believes  himself  possessed  by  devils. 

*de-mon -6-mIst,  s.  [Eng.  demonom(y);  -ist.] 
One  who  lives  in  subjection  to  demons  or  evil 
spirits. 

'"  No  place  engendering  greater  demonomists,  or  till  of 
late  worse  savages."— Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  368. 

*de-mon -6-my\  s.  [Gr.  daimpn=a.  demon,  and 
?iowo«=a  law,  rule.J  The  dominion  or  power  of 
demons  or  of  evil  spirits. 

"These  Javans  are  drunk  in  demonomy."— Sir  T.  Her- 
bert: Travels,  p.  365. 

de-mon-6p'-a-thy\  s.  [Gr.  daimou  =  a  demon, 
and  paf/ios=suffering.1 

Med.:  The  same  as DEMONOMAXIA  (q.  v.). 

*de -mftn-ry4,  s.  [Eng.  demon;  -ry.]  Demoniacal 
influence. 

"What  demonry,  thinkest  thou,  possesses  Varus  ?"— 
J.  Baillie. 

*de  -min-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  demon;  -ship.']  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  demon. 

"  First  they  commenced  heroes,  who  were  as  proba- 
tioners to  a  demonship;  then,  after  a  time  sufficient, 
demons!" — Mede:  Apostasy  of  Latter  Times,  p.  18. 

de-m5ns-tra-bll  -I-ty\s.  {Eng.demonstrabl(e) ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  demonstrable. 

de-mons'-tra-ble,  dem  -6n-stra-ble,  a.  [Lat. 
demonstrabiliSj  from  demonstro=to  demonstrate 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  That  may  be  demonstrated  or  proved  beyond 
doubt  or  contradiction ;  capable  of  demonstration 
by  clear  and  certain  evidence. 

"  The  articles  of  our  belief  are  as  demonstrable  as 
geometry." — Olanvill. 

*2.  Proved,  apparent. 

"Some  unhatched  practice 
Made  demonstrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  Hi.  4. 

de-mon  -Btrft-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  demonstrable; 
-nesa.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  demonstrable ; 
demonstrability . 

"  Notwithstanding  the  natural  rtemonstrableness  both 
of  the  obligations  and  motives  of  morality."—  Clarke: 
Evid.  of  Nat.  and  Rev.  Religion. 


in  a  manner  that  admits  of  clear  pi 
stration;  clearly,  evidently,  incontrovertibly. 

"He  should  have  compelled  his  ministers  to  execute  the 
law  in  cases  that  demonstrabty  concerned  the  public 
cause. "— C'/aren  don. 

*de-m8n  -8tr9,n§e,  *de-mon-straunce,  «.  [Old 
Fr.  demonstrance,  from  Lat.  demonstrans,  pr.  par. 
of  demotw£ro=to  demonstrate  (q.  v.).} 

1.  A  demonstration ;    a  clear  and  incontroverti- 
ble proof. 

"Demons* ranees  of  how  many  calamities  obstinacy  is 
the  cause." — Holland. 

2.  A  sign,  an  indication. 

"The  heavenly  signe  makith  ilemonttrauncc 
How  worldly  thynges  goo  forwarde." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  60. 

dS-mon  -strate,     dem>6n-strate,  v.  t.  &    i. 
[Lat.  demonstratus,  pa.  par.  of  demonstro—  to  show 
fully:  de  (intens.),  and  mon*£ro=to  show;  O.  Sp. 
and  Port,  demonstrar;  Sp.  and  Port,  demostrar; 
Ital.  dimostrare;  Fr.  demontrer.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  To  point  out,  to  show,  to  indicate. 

"  Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.t  iv.  2. 


demonstrative 

2.  To  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  con- 
tradiction; to  prove  in-  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
that  the  contrary  position  is  evidently  absurd. 

"Very  few  propositions  in  politics  can  be  so  perfectly 
demonstrated  AH  thin,  that  parliamentary  government 
cannot  be  carried  011  by  two  really  equal  and  independent 
parliaments  in  one  empire."— Macaulnij:  Hist.  EH<J.,  ch. 
xiiii. 

II,  Anat.:  To  exhibit  or  point  out  the  parts,  as 
of  a  body  when  dissected. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  prove  clearly  beyond  doubt  or 
contradiction. 

de-mon  -strat-ed,  dem'  6n  strat  ed,  />«.  par. 
or  a.  [DEMONSTRATE.] 

dem  -6n-stra-ter,  s.    [DEMONSTRATOR.] 

dem-6n  -strg-t-Ing,  dem  -  6n  -  strat  -  Ing,  pr. 
par.,  a.  &  s.  [DEMONSTRATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  part  id  p.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  proving  beyond  doubt  or 
contradiction ;  demonstration. 

2.  Anat. :  The  pointing  out  the  parts  of  a  body 
when  dissected. 

dem-6n-stra  -tion,  *de-mon-stra-cion,  *de- 
mon  stra  cioun,  «.  [Fr.  demonstration;  Sp.  de- 
mostracion;  Ital.  dimostrazione,  from  liat.  demon- 
stratio,  from  demonstratus,  pa.  par.  of  demonstro= 
to  demonstrate  (q.  v.)*] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  showing  or  pointing  out ;  an  indication,  man- 
ifestatlon,  or  exhibition. 

"Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  demonstration 
of  grief  t"—Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  S. 

2.  The  act  of  demonstrating,  or  proving  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  or  contradiction. 

"What  appeareth  to  be  true  by  strong  and  invincible 
demonstration." — Hooker. 

3.  A  clear  or  incontrovertible  proof;  indubitable 
evidence. 

"Which  way  soever  we  turn  ourselves,  we  are  encoun- 
tered with  clear  evidences  and  sensible  demonstrations  of 
a  Deity."—  Tillotson. 

4.  A  public  exhibition  or  declaration  of  princi- 
ples, numbers,  or  objects,  by  any  party. 

5.  A  public  display  or  manifestation  of  feeling. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  exhibition  or  pointing  out  of  parts, 
as  of  a  body,  when  dissected. 

2.  Logic:  A  series  of  syllogisms,  all  whoso  pre- 
mises are  either  definitions,  self-evident  truths,  or 
propositions  already  established.    Demonstrations 
may  be  either  positive  or  negative,  a  priori  or  &  pos- 
teriori.   A  positive  (or  direct)  demonstration  pro- 
ceeds by  positive  or  affirmative   propositions :    a 
negative  (or  indirect)  demonstration,  also  called 
reduc/io  ad  absurdum,  proves    the   truth  of   any 
proposition  by  proving  the  absurdity  of  the  con- 
trary position.     A  demonstration  d  priori  proves  a 
proposition  by  deduction  from  a  necessary  cause, 
or  by  conclusions  drawn  from  something  previously 
known  or  proved.     A  demonstration  d.  posteriori 
proves  a  cause  from  an  effect  or  a  conclusion  by 
something  posterior,  whether  an  effect  or  conse- 
quent. 

3.  Math. :  A  mode  of  proof  by  which  any  propo- 
sition is    proved  as    a  necessary   consequence  of 
assumed  or  already  proved  premises. 

4.  Mil. :  A  movement  of  troops  toward  any  posi- 
tion, as  if  to  make  an  attack. 

de-mSn -strfc-ttve,  *de-mon-stra-tlf,  a.  &  *. 
[Fr.  de'monstratif;  Port,  demonstrativo;  Sp.  demo- 
strativo;  Ital.  dimostrativo,  from  Lat.  demonstra- 
tions, from  demon*£ro=to  demonstrate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  reasoning  by 
demonstration . 

"...  the  demonstrative  faculty  and  the  inductive 
faculty  coexisted  in  such  supreme  excellence  and  perfect 
harmony." — M<t<-aul<iy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Demonstrating  or   proving  beyond    doubt  or 
contradiction ;  conclusive. 

"...  inasmuch  as  for  them  to  have  been  deceived  it 
is  not  impossible;  it  is,  that  demonstrative  reason  or 
testimony  divine  should  deceive."— Hooker:  Eccl.  Pol.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  vii.,g  5. 

3.  Having  the  power  of  showing  with  clearness 
and  certainty. 

"  Paint) 
need,  whic 

4.  Exhibiting  or  manifesting  the  feelings  strongly 
and  openly ;  very  expressive  of  the  feelings. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:  [ DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUN.] 

2.  Rhet.:  Explaining  or  describing  with  clearness, 
force,  and  beauty ;  as,  demonstrative  eloquence. 


nting  is  necessary  to  all  other  arts,  because  of  the 
lich  they  have  of  demonstrative  figures." — Dryden, 


f&te,     fSt,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,     wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute.    cfib.    ciire,    unite,     car,    rule,    ftill;     try,     Syrian,     a.    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


demonstrative 
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demurrable 


B.  Assubst.:  A  demonstrative  pronoun  (q.  v.). 

"  That  was  used  as  a  demonstrative,  as  at  present." — 
1/orr/s:  Hist.  Out.  of  Eng.  Accidence,  p.  45. 

demonstrative  legacy. 

Enylixli  Lair:  \  legacy  in  which  tho  testator  indi- 
cates the  particular  fund  from  which  he  wishes  it  to 
be  paid.  If  tho  fund  bo  deficient,  the  legatee  will 
receive  the  amount  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
deceased,  and  even  if  the  general  fund  bo  insuf- 
Bcient  to  meet  all  claims  upon  it,  he  will  be  paid  in 
full. 

demonstrative  pronoun. 

firniu.:  \  pronoun  which  is  used  to  point  out 
with  clearness  and  precision  the  particular  object 
to  which  it  refers ;  the  demonstrative  pronouns  are 
this  and  that.  Some  authors  so  class  tin-. 

IT  The  is  corumoiJy  called  the  definite  article. 
[ARTICLE.] 

de-mon  -stra-tlve-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  denitmstra- 
tive;  -ly.] 

1.  So  as  to  demonstrate  or  prove  beyond  doubt  or 
contradiction. 

"First,  I  demonstratively  prove 
That  feet  were  only  made  to  move." — I'rioi-. 

2.  Clearly,  plainly;  with  certain  knowledge. 

"  fimoiutrattvely  understanding  the  simplicity  of  per- 
fection, it  was  not  in  the  power  of  earth  to  work  them 
from  it." — Brown. 

3.  In  a  manner  capable  of  demonstration. 
"What  you  say  is  demonstratively  true."— Hale:  Con- 
temp., vol.  i.;  Humility. 

4.  In  a  demonstrative  manner ;  in  a  manner  very 
expressive  of  tho  feelings. 

dS-mon'-stra-tlve-ness,  s.  [English  demonstra- 
tive; -ness.]  Tho  quality  of  being  demonstrative. 

"The  eyes  have  intensity  of  expression  and  a  fixed 
regard  without  ilemuastrativnicta."—  Atheuaiim,  Feb.  25, 
1882. 

dem  -6n-strat-5r,  dem  -&n-stra-ter,  s.    [Lat.] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  demonstrates  or  proves 
beyond  doubt  or  contradiction. 

2.  Anat. :  One  who  points  out  to  students  the 
parts,  as  of  a  body,  after  dissection. 

*dem-6n-stra -t8r-yS  a.  [Eng.  demonstrat(e) ; 
-orj/.J  Tending  to  demonstration ;  demonstrating; 
demonstrative. 

*de-mont ,  v.  i.    [Fr.  dAmonter.}    To  dismount. 

"  This  Tempanius  cryit,  'All  horsemen  that  desiris  the 
public  weill  to  besaiffit,  demont  haistiliefratharehors."  ' 
Hellenden:  T.  Liu.,  p.  361. 

de-m5r-al-Iz-a'-tion,   s.     [Fr.  demoralisation, 
from  demoralizer. ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  demoralizing;    the  subverting  of 
morals  and  principles. 

2,  The  state  of  being  demoralized ;  subversion  or 
•corruption  of  moral  principles. 

"The  inevitable  demoralization,  which  this  accursed 
practice  produces,  is  not  checked  by  any  system  of 
religious  instruction." — Quarterly  Review,  Nov.,  1810. 

II.  Mil. :  A  loss  of  courage  and  spirit,  and  conse- 
quently of  discipline. 

d6-mor'-al-lze,  v.  t.  [Fr.  demoralizer.]  [MOR- 
ALIZE.] 

I.  Ordinary  language: 

1.  To  subvert  or  corrupt  tho  morals  and  princi- 
ples of ;  to  corrupt  in  morals. 

"  The  pernicious  influence  of  their  <lemorali;ino  creed." 
— Critical  Keview,  Aug.,  1808. 

2.  To  deprive  of  spirit  or  energy. 

II.  Mil. :  To  deprive  of  courage  and  spirit,  and 

•consequently  of  discipline;  to  render  incapable  of 

any  act  or  effort  requiring  spirit  or  daring. 

de-mor'-al-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEMORALIZE.] 

de-mor  -al-Iz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [DEMOBAL- 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  oJ  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  Kubst.:  The  act  of  subverting,  corrupting, 
or  undermining   the   morals  of;    a  depriving   of 
courage  and  spirit;  demoralization. 

*de-mor -ranee,  s.  [O.  Fr.  deomorance;  Ital. 
<limoranza,  from  Lat.  demoror=to  delay.]  Delay. 

"He  wolde  wende  ...  to  Darye  .  .  .  saun  de- 
morrance."  Alisaunder,  4,120. 

De-mos-the'-nl-an,  a.  [De»w>siAen(es),andEng. 
adj.  suff.  -ian.]  The  same  as  DEMOSTHENIC  (q.  v.). 

De-mos  then'-lc,  a.  [Fr.  Demosthenique.  from 
Lat.  pemostlieniuR=peitainms  to  Demosthenes ; 
Gr.  Demosthenes.  (See def .)] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Demosthenes,  the  most 
•celebrated  of  Greek  orators;  born  at  Peenia,  in 
Attica,  B.  C.  385,  died  by  his  own  hand  about  B.  C. 
322.  Many  of  his  speeches  are  still  extant,  and  from 


those  in  which  ho  inveighed  so  bitterly  against 
Philip  of  Macedou  wo  derive  the  term  Philippic 
(q.  v.). 

2.  In  the  style  or  manner  of  Demosthenes. 

de  mot -Ic,  «.&«.  [Gr.  rf<"mo<ifcos=pertainingto 
tho  people  ;  <iemos=the  people.] 

A.  As  adjectii-c : 

*1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  people ;  popular,  com- 
mon. 

2.  Applied  specifically  to  tho  alphabet  used  by  tho 
laity  and  people  of  Egypt  after  500  or  UOO  B.  C.,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  used  by  tho  priestly  caste, 
which  \yas  called  the  hieratic,  and  of  which  it  was 
a  simplified  form. 

"At  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  three  languages  were 
extant  in  Egypt:  the  hieroglyphic  or  dead  Egyptian;  the 
demotio  or  vernacular,  the  spoken  language  of  the  day 
written  in  a  simpler  manner  by  cursive  signs  on  a  modi- 
fied hieroglyphic  system,  and  standing  iii  the  same  rela- 
tion to  it  as  modern  English  compared  with  the  dead 
Anglo-Saxon."—  Cooper:  Monumental  Hist,  of  Egypt,  1876, 
p.  8. 

B.  Assubst, :  Tho  demotic  language  of  Egypt. 

"  A  dictionary  of  hieroglyphic  and  demotic  has  been 
published."— Athenmtm,  October  14,  1882. 

'de-mount ,  v.  i.  [Fr.  demonter=to  dismount.] 
To  fall  down. 

"  If  it  do  not  Pilatre-like  explode,  and  demount  all  the 
more  tragically." — Carlule:  French  Kevol.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  ii., 
o.  vi. 

*demp-ster  (p  silent),  s.    [DEEMSTER,   DOOM- 

STER.] 

*dempt  (p  silent) ,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [DEEM.] 
*demp  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  demptio,  'rom  demptns, 

pa.  par.  of  demo=^to  take  away.]    A  taking  away. 
"Colysion,  abjection,  contraction,  rr  demption  of  the 

vowel,    as    this:  thayre    for   the  ayre,   thadvice  for  the 

advice.    Sy  mp  hones  is." — lluloet. 

•dem  -ster,  s.    [DEEMSTER.] 

*de-mul9e',  v,  t,  [Lat.  demulceo=to soothe  down: 
de=down,  and  mulceo=to  soothe.]  To  soothe,  to 
pacify,  to  appease,  to  soften. 

"  Saturn  was  demulced  or  appeased." — Sir  T.  Elyot:  The 
Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  20. 

*de-mul -9ent,  a.&s.  [Lat.  demulcens,  pr.  par. 
of  demulceo=to  soothe  down.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Softening,  mollifying,  lenitive. 

"  Mild  and  demulcent  in  the  highest  degree." — Arbuth- 
not. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  Any  medicine  which  protects  sensitive  parts 
of  tho  body  from  the  irritating  action  of  other  sub- 
stances ;  anything  which  allays  irritation. 

*de-mul'-Sion,  a.  [Latin  demulceo  =  to  soothe 
down.] 

1.  The  act  9f  flattering  or  soothing. 

2.  That  which  soothes  or  flatters ;  flattery  or  soft 
words. 

"The  soft  demulsion  of  a  present  contentment." — Fef- 
tham:  Resolves,  37. 

de-mar',  *de-moure,  *de-murre,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr. 
demeurer ;  O.  Fr.  demourer  =  to  stay,  abide;  Ital. 
dimorare;  Sp.  &  Port,  demorar,  from  Lat.  demoror 
=to  delay :  de  (intens.),  and  moror=to  delay ;  mora 
=delay,  hesitation.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Lit, :  To  tarry,  to  remain,  to  delay. 

"And  the  say  de  Peloponesyans  demoitred  in  the  land." — 
Nlcoll:  Tliucgdidcs,  fol.  72. 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  delay,  to  loiter. 


"Yet  durst  they  not  demourf.  nor  abyde  upon  the  camp." 
—fftcoll:  Thucydides,  fol.  73. 

(2)  To  hesitate,  to  pause  in  doubt  or  hesitation 

"  They  demurring, 
I  undertook  that  office." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  373,  374. 

(3)  To  doubt,  to  have  scruples  or  doubts. 

"  That  wills,  and  demurs,  and  resolves,  and  chooses,  and 
rejects." — Bentley. 

(4)  To  object;  to  state  objections  or  difficulties; 
to  take  exception  (generally  followed  by  to). 

II.  Law:  To  stop  or  take  exception  to  any  point 
in  tho  pleadings  as  insufficient. 
*B.  Transitive: 

1,  To  doubt,  to  hesitate,  or  scruple  about. 

"  The  latter  I  demur."— Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  668. 

2.  To  put  off. 

"  He  demands  a  fee, 

And  then  demurs  me  with  a  vain  delay." — Quarles. 

Tl  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  demur,  to 

hesitate,  and  to  pause :  "  The  idea  of  stopping  is 

common  to  these  terms,  to  which  signification  is 

added  some  distinct  collateral  idea  for  each.    We 


demur  from  doubt  or  difficulty ;  we  hesitate  from  an 
undecided  state  of  mind ;  we  pause  from  circum- 
stances. Demurring  is  the  act  of  an  equal :  we 
demur  in  giving  our  assent:  hrsituthti.i  is  often  the 
act  of  a  superior  ;  we  hesitate  in  giving  our  consent : 
when  a  proposition  appears  t<>  he  unjust  we  demur 
in  supporting  it,  on  the  ground  of  its  injustice; 
when  a  request  of  a  dubious  nature;  is  made  to  us 
we  hesitate  in  complying  with  it:  prudent  people 
are  most  apt  to  demur;  but  people  of  a  wavering 
temper  are  apt  to  hesitate :  demurring  may  be  often 
unnecessary,  but  it  is  seldom  injurious;  hesitating 
is  mostly  injurious  when  it  is  not  necessary ;  the 
former  is  employed  in  matters  that  admitof  delay ; 
the  latter  in  cases  where  immediate  decision  is 
requisite.  Demurring  and  hesitating  are  both  em- 
ployed as  acts  of  the  mind ;  pausing  is  an  external 
action:  wo  demur  and  hesitate  in  determining;  we 
pause  in  speaking  or  doing  anything."  (Crabb: 
Ewj.  Synon.) 

de-mur  ,  s.    [DEMUR,  «.] 

1.  A  doubt,  hesitation,  or  scruple  about  anything. 

"Without  any  demur  at  all." — South. 

2.  An  objection  or  scruple  stated;  an  exception 
taken. 

"All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks." 

Pope:  Prol.  to  Sat.,  66. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  demur, 
doubt,  hesitation,  and  objection:  "  Demurs  areoften 
in  matters  of  deliberation ;  doubt  in  regard  to 
matters  of  fact;  hesitation  in  matters  ot  ordinary 
conduct ;  and  objections  in  matters  of  common  con- 
sideration. It  is  the  business  of  the  counselor  to 
make  demurs ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  inquirer  to 
suggest  doubts ;  it  is  the  business  of  all  occasionally 
to  make  a  hesitation  who  are  called  upon  to  decide ; 
it  is  the  business  of  those  to  make  objections  whose 
opinion  is  consulted.  Hesitation  lies  mostly  in  the 
state  of  the  mind :  objection  is  rather  the  offspring 
of  the  understanding.  Tho  hesitation  interferes 
with  the  action ;  the  objection  affects  tho  measure 
or  the  mode  of  action."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-mure',  a.    [Fr.  de  mceurs=ot  good  manners.] 

*1.  (Originally):  Sober,  grave,  modest.  The  term 
did  not  at  first  imply  that  all  this  might  possibly  be 
hypocritical,  and  that  the  real  character  might  be 
the  opposite  of  what  it  appeared. 

"These  and  other  suchlike  irreligious  pranks  did  this 
Dionysius  play,  who,  notwithstanding,  fared  no  worse 
than  the  most  demure  and  innocent." — H.  More:  Antidote 
against  Atheism,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i.  (Trench:  Select  Glossary, 
pp.  63,64.) 

2.  (Subsequently):  Affectedly  modest ;  coy. 
"Hell's  fiercest  fiend!  of  saintly  brow  demure." 

Thomson;  Liberty,  iv.  69. 

*de-mttre',  v.  i.    [DEMURE,   a,]    To  look   with 

affected  modesty. 

"Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honor 
Demurring  upon  me," 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  16. 

*de-mured  ,  a.  [Eng.  demur(e);  -ed.]  Marked 
with  demurenoss. 

"  Voice  demur'd  with  godly  paint." 

Henshaw:  Daily  Thoughts,  p.  187. 

de-mure  -ly\  adv.    [Eng.  demure;  -ly.] 

1.  Soberly,  gravely. 

"Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely." 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

2.  With  affected  modesty. 

"  Next  stood  Hypocrisy  with  holy  leer, 
Soft  smiling,  and  demurely  looking  down." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  564,  066. 

*3.  Solemnly. 

"Hark!  the  drums 
Demurely  wake  the  sleepers." 

Shakesp,.-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  9. 

*4.  In  accordance  with  custom, 
de-mure -ness,  s.    [Eng.  demure;  -ness.] 

*1.  (Originally) ;  Sobriety,  gravity,  modesty. 

"Which  advantages  God  propounds  to  all  the  hearers 
of  the  gospel,  without  any  respect  of  works  or  former 
demureness  of  life,  if  so  be  they  will  but  now  come  in  and 
close  with  this  high  and  rich  dispensation." — Henry  More: 
On  Godliness,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  v.  (Trench:  Select  Glossary, 
pp.  53,  54.) 

2.  (Subsequently) ;  Affected  modesty  or  gravity. 
*d§-mUr  -I-ty\  s.    [Eng.  demur(e);  -ity.] 

1.  Demureness. 

"  They  pretend  to  such  demurity  as  to  form  a  society 
for  the  regulation  of  manners." — T.  Brown:  Works,  ii.  182. 

2.  One  who  acts  demurely ;  a  demure  character. 

"  She  will-  act  after  the  fashion  of  Richardson's  demnr- 
{ties."—Lamb. 

td§-mur'-ra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  demur;  -a&Ze.J  That 
may  bo  demurred  to ;  open  to  demur,  exception,  or 
objection. 


boll,    bo"^;     po"ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     (jell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,     this; 
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demurrage 

dS-mur-rage  (rage  as  rig),  «.  [Eng.  demur; 
age.} 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Maritime  Law: 

(1)  The  time  during  which  a  vessel  is  detained  by 
the  freighter  beyond  what  is  named  in  the  charter- 
party    in   loading   or  unloading.     A  vessel    thus 
detained  is  said  to  be  on  demurrage. 

(2)  The  compensation  or  allowance  made  by  the. 
freighter  of  a  vessel  for  such  delay  or  detention. 
Demurrage  must  be  paid  in  every  case  except  when 
the  delay  is  caused  by  tempestuous  weather,  any 
fault  of  the  owner,  captain,  or  crew  of  the  vessel, 
or  detention  by  an  enemy. 

"The  ship  was  delayed  at  a  demurrage  of  a  hundred 
dollars  a  day."  —  Burke:  Against  tt'arren  Hastings. 

2.  Railway:  A  similar  compensation  or  allowance 
payable  for  delay  in  loading  or  unloading  railway 
cars  beyond  a  certain  specified  period  allowed  for 
the  purpose. 

3.  English  Bank.  :  The  allowance  of  lid.  per  ounce 
made  to  the  Bank  of  England  in  exchanging  coins  or 
notes  for  bullion.    The  metallic  value  of  standard 
gold  is  £3  17s.  lUJd.  per  oz.  j   at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land £3  17s.  9d.  is  given  for  it  without  any  delay.    If 
it  were  taken  to  the  Mint  there  would  be  a  delay  of 
some  days  before  it  could  be  converted  into  coin. 
The  difference  of  lid.  per  oz.,  by  which  this  delay  is 
avoided,  is  called  demurrage.    (Bithell.) 

*de-mur'-ral,  s.  [Eng.  demur;  -«(.]  Demur, 
doubt}  hesitation. 

"  The  same  causes  of  demurral  existed."  —  Southey:  Life 
of  Helton,  i.  74. 

d6-mur  -rant,  s.  [Eng.  demur;  -an*.]  One  who 
demurs,  a  demurrer. 

"  The  denturrant  argues  first."  —  Jacob:  Law  Viet. 

de-murred  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEMUR.] 
dS-mur  -rer,  i.    [Eng.  demur;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  demurs,  hesitates,  ob- 
jects, or  takes  exception  to  anything. 

"  Is  Lorenzo  a  demurrer  still?" 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  1306. 

II.  Law:  A  stop  or  abiding  upon  a  point  of  law, 
to  be  determined  by  the  judges;   an  issue  upon 
matter  of  law.    A  demurrer  in  law  confesses  the 
facts  to  be  true,  as  stated  by  the  opposite  party,  but 
denies  that,  by  the  law  arising  upon  those  facts,  any 
injury  is  done  to  the  plaintiff,  or  that  the  defendant 
has  made  put  a  legitimate  excuse  (according  to  the 
party   which  first    demurs,   demoratur,   rests   or 
abides  upon  the  point  in  question),  as,  if  the  matter 
of  the  plaintiff's  complaint,  or  declaration,  be  in- 
sufficient in  law,  as  by  not  assigning  any  sufficient 
trespass,  then  the  defendant  demurs  to  the  declara- 
tion ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defendant's  excuse 
or  plea  be  invalid,  as  if  he  pleads  that  he  committed 
the  trespass  by  authority  from  a  stranger,  without 
making  out  the  stranger  s  right  ;  then  the  plaintiff 
may  demur  in  law  to  the  plea.    A   demurrer   in 
equity  is  nearly  of  the  same  nature  as  a  demurrer 
in  law;  being  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
court  whether  the  defendant  is  bound  to  answer 
the  bill:  as.  for  want  of  sufficient  matter  of  equity 
therein  contained  ;  or  where  the  plaintiff,  upon 
his  own  showing,  appears  to  have  no  right:   or 
where  the  hill  seeks  a  discovery  of  a  thing  which 
may  cause  a  forfeiture  of  any  kind,  or  may  convict  a 
man  of  any  criminal  misbehavior.  For  any  of  these 
causes  a  defendant  may  demur  to  the  bill.    And  if, 
on  demurrer,  the  defendant  prevails,  the  plaintiff's 
bill,  unless  he  be  allowed  to  amend,  is  dismissed. 
If  the  demurrer  be  overruled,  the  cause  will  pro- 
ceed.   A  demurrer  is  incident  to  criminal  cases,  as 
well  as  civil,  when  the  fact  as  alleged  is  allowed  to 
be  true,  but  the  prisoner  joins  issue  upon  some 
point  of  law  in  the  indictment,  by  which  he  insists 
that  tie  fact,  as  stated,  is  no  felony,  or  whatever 
the  crime  is  alleged  to  be.    A  general  demurrer  is 
for  some  defect  in  substance,  a  special  demurrer  for 
8ome  defect  in  form.    (Blackstone  :  Comment.  ) 

"  A  prohibition  was  granted,  and  hereunto  there  was  a 
demurrer."—  Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

de-mfir  '-ring,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEMUR,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <5t  particip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  hesitating,  doubting, 
Objecting,  or  taking  exception  to  anything. 

2.  Law  :  The  act  of  putting  in  a  demurrer. 
de-my',  dSm'-jf,  «.  &  a.   [DEMI.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Paper-making  :  A  name  given  to  certain  sizes 
of  drawing,  printing  'and  flat  writing-paper,  vafy- 
ing  with  different  makers  unfortunately,  but 
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3.  University :  The  name  given  to  those  members 
of  the  foundation  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
England,  who  in  other  colleges  arc  styled  scholars 
— originally  half-fellows,  as  being  on  probation  for 
fellowships,  but  since  the  alteration  in  the  statutes 
there  is  no  longer  any  connection  between  a  demy- 
ship  and  a  fellowship. 

*4.  Dress:  A  close-htting  garment. 

"He,  .  .  .  stript  him  put  of  hi*  golden  demy  or  man- 
dillion,  and  uead  him." — Xashe:  Lenten  Sruffc. 

B.  As  <idjective: 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  same  as  DEMI  (q.v.). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  A  term  for  any  charge  that  is  borne  half, 
as  a  demy-lion  or  half-lion. 

2.  Paper,  Bibliography,  <tc. :  Of  the  size  of  demy 
paper ;  made  of  demy  paper. 

demy-ostage,  s.  A  woolen  stuff  used  in  Scotland. 

den  (1),  *denne,  s.  [A.  S.  denn,  cogn.'  with  O. 
Dut.  denne  —  a  floor,  a  platform;  Ger.  tenue  =  & 
floor.]  [DENE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  cave  or  hollow  place  in  the  earth. 

2.  The  hiding-place  of  a  wild  beast. 

3.  A  narrow  glen,  a  dell,  a  ravine,  a  wooded  hol- 
low. 

*4.  A  cot,  a  hut. 

5.  A  dirty  or  squalid  place  of  resort  cr  residence. 

6.  A  place  of  resort  of  low  characters. 

II.  Philol. :  As  the  termination  to  names  of  places 
it  means  dell  or  glen ;  as  Clieveden,  &c. 

dSn  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  from  good  even,  good 
e'en=good  evening.]  Good  evening;  a  form  of  sal- 
utation used  by  our  ancestors  as  soon  as  noon  was 
past. 

"Good  den.  brother." — Shakesp.:  .VucA  Ado  about  .Vo(A- 
ina,  iii.  2. 

*den(l),v.  t.&i.    [DEN  (!),«.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  hide,  to  secrete. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  live  in  dens. 

"  They  den  among  rocks." — Chambers,  fl.  v.  Snake. 
•den  (21,  r.  t.    [Probably  a    mistake   for   dem, 
which  is  the  reading  of   one    MS.]    To   dam    up 
water. 

"  The  ischow  off  a  louch  to  den: 
And  leyt  it  out  into  the  nycht." 

Harbour,  xiv.  354. 

fd€-nar -COt-lze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  narcotize  (a.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  free 
from  narcotine ;  to  take  away  the  narcotic  principle 
or  quality. 

*de-nar -I-ate,  s.  [Low  Lat.  denariata,  from 
Lat.  denarius.] 

Old  Law :  As  much  land  as  was  worth  one  denar- 
ius a  year.  It  is  given  by  different  authors  vari- 
ously as  an  acre  and  a  perch.  (Blount.) 

de-nar -I-us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  deni=ten,  by  ten; 
<ieceni=ten.] 

I.  Roman  Antiquities: 

1.  A  Roman  silver  coin,  originally  of  the  value  of 
ten  asses  or  pounds  of  copper :  but  afterward  of 
sixteen  asses,  when  the  weight  of  the  as  was 
reduced  to  one  ounce  in  B.  C.  217.  It  was  equiva- 
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Denarius. 


lent  to  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  cents  of  our 
money.  It  continued  to  be  the  ordinary  silver  cur- 
rency down  to  the  age  of  the  Emperor  Septimius 
Severus  and  his  sons,  Dy  whom  pieces  composed  of 
a  base  alloy  were  introduced. 

2.  A  gold  coin  struck  during  the  empire;  its  full 
title  was  denarius  aureus,  and  it  was  generally 
called  aureus,  but  by  Pliny  uniformly  denarius.  It 
passed  for  twenty-five  silver  denarii. 

*II.  Old  Eng.  Law:  A  penny.  Denarius  Dei, 
God's  penny,  or  earnest  money  given  and  received 
by  parties  in  a  contract,  &c.  Denarius  sancti  Petri, 
St.  Peter's  pence  (q.v.).  Denariustertiuscomitatus. 
When  county  courts  had  superior  jurisdiction  in 
England,  two-thirds  of  the  fines  were  reserved  for 
the  king,  and  one-third,  or  a  penny,  to  the  earl  of 
the  county,  who  either  received  it  in  specie  or  had 
an  equivalent  for  it  out  of  the  exchequer.  (Paroch. 
Antiq.,  418.) 

*de-nar  -ra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  denarro=to  relate.] 
Proper  to  be  related;  capable  of  being  related. 
(Ash.) 


dendranthropology 

*de-nar-ra  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  denarratus,  pa.  par, 
of  denarro=to  relate.]  A  narration.  (Ash.) 

*de  -na-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  de>ian'ue=containing- 
teu.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Containing  ten ;  tenfold. 

B.  As substantt  i->  : 

1.  The  number  ten  ;  a  body  of  ten  men ;  a  division 
of  an  army. 

"  They  may  very  well  be  compared  to  ...  centen- 
aries, that  are  composed  of  denaries." — Sir  Kenelm  Diaby: 
Suppl.  to  Cabala,  p.  248. 

2.  A  tithing,  a  decennary. 

"He  divided  hundreds  into  tithings  or  denaries." — Hoi- 
inshed:  Descr.  of  England,  ch.  iv. 

3.  A  denarius. 

"A  hundred  denaries,  orpiecesof  sylvercoyne." — I'dallr 
M<ttthfic,  ch.  xii. 

de-na-tion-al-Iz-a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  denational- 
iz(e);  -at ion.]  The  act  or  process  of  denationaliz- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  denationalized. 

de-na  -tion-al-lze,  v.  t.  fPref.  de=away,  from,. 
and  Eng.  nationalize  (q.  v.).]  To  divestof  national 
character  or  nationality  by  transference  to  another 
nation. 

"A  public  crime,  the  commission  of  which  can  expose 
the  ships  of  any  power  to  be  dnMffOMlfnd." — Declar.  qf~ 
the  Prince  Regent  (Jan.,  1813). 

de-na -tlon-al-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  denationalize)  ; 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  whicli  denationalizes. 

"Hot  water  has  not  been  a  denationalizer." — Black- 
wood's  Magazine. 

de-na '-tion-al-iz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DENA- 
TIONALIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Denationalization. 

de-nat  -u-ral-lze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  naturalize  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  render  unnatural. 

"  It  is  easier  to  undermine  in  the  hearts  of  subjects- 
their  reverence  for  rank  and  station,  than  it  is  to  dissolve- 
the  ties  of  parentage  and  brotherhood,  or  to  denaturalize 
the  hearts  of  children."—  Chalmers:  Bridgewater  Treat., 
pt.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  175. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  condition  of  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  any  country ;  to  denationalize. 

"  They  also  claimed  the  privilege  when  aggrieved  of 
denaturalizing  themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  of  publicly 
renouncing  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  and  of 
enlisting  under  the  banners  of  his  enemy." — Prescott. 

de-nat  -u-ral-lzed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DENATURAL- 
IZE.] 

de-nat  -u-ral-iz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  <£  s.  [DE- 
NATURALIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  the  condition 
of  naturalization ;  denaturalization. 

*de-nat'-o-rate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  natura  =  nature.]  To  render  unnatural ;  to> 
denaturalize. 

*d£-nay  ,  s.    [DENY.]    A  denial  or  refusal. 
"My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay" 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Sight,  ii,  4. 

*dS-nay  ,  v.  t.    [DENY.]    To  deny,  to  refuse. 

"  What  were  those  three, 
The  which  thy  proffered  curtesie  denaut " 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  57. 

den-dic  -U-luS,  s.  [Lat.  denticulus,  dimin.  of 
dens  (genit.  dentis)=a  tooth.] 

Arch. :  A  member  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
entablatures,  occurring  between  the  zoOphorus  and 
corona,  and, 
properly  speak- 
ing, a  part  of 
the  latter;  so 
called  because 
it  represents 
denticuli  or 
small  teeth, 
placed  at  in- 
tervals apart. 
(Weale.) 

den  -dra- 
chate,  *.  [Gr. 
dendron=&  tree, 
and  achates=an  agate.] 

Min.:  Arborescent  or  moss-agate;  agate  exhibit- 
ing in  its  sections  the  forms  or  figures  of  vegetable 
growth. 

*dSn-dran-thro-p6l  -&-gjf,  «.  [Gr.  dendron=a 
tree,  and  Eng.  anthropology  (q.  v.).J  A  study  based 
on  the  theory  that  man  had  sprung  from  trees. 

"  He  formed,  therefore,  no  system  of  dendranthropol- 
ogy." — Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch.  ccxv. 


Dendiculus. 


ftte.    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g5,    pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd.     sftn;     mute,    cub,    cttre,    unite,    cOr.    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     83,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


dendraspidse 


den-dras -pl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  dendron=a  tree, 
andospi's  (genit.  <wgidos)=an  asp.] 

Zodl. :  A  family  of  Snakes,  natives  of  South  Africa. 
*The  fangs  are  very  long,  poison-bearing,  and 
erect.  Dendraspis  itnytuiticeps,  the  narrow-headed 
Dendraspis,  is  of  an  olive-brown  color,  tinged  with 
green;  in  length  it  is  about  six  fuel;  its  body  lung 
and  thin.  It  is  a  good  climber. 

den-drer  -pe-t8n,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=a  tree,  and 
Jierpeton~n  lizard,  a  snake ;  hcrpo=to  creep.] 

Palceont. ;  A  small,  lizard-like  reptile,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Dawson  and  Sir  ('.  Lyell  in  the  Lower  Coal- 
measures  of  Nova  Scotia ;  so  named  from  its  being 
found  in  the  interior  of  a  fossil  trunk,  and  hence 
.supposed  to  have  been  of  arboreal  habits.  (Page.) 
It  is  now  believed  to  be  a  Labyriuthodont,  and  is 
ranked  by  Professor  Miall  under  the  tribe  Micro- 
.sauria. 

den  -drl-form,  a.  [Gr.  dendron=a  tree,  and 
Lat. /o/'m'/  =  t'orm.  shape.]  Having  the  form  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  tree ;  arborescent. 

den'-drlte,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=n  tree,  and  English 
suff.  -ite  ( Itiii.)  (q.  v.).] 

J/i'n.:  A  stone  or  mineral  on  or  in  whicii  are  the 
figures  of  shrubs,  mosses,  or  other  vegetable  growth  ; 
-an  arborescent  or  dendritic  mineral.  The  colors 
•are  due  to  the  traces  of  organic  matter,  or  of  oxides 
•of  iron,  manganese,  or  titanium. 

den-drlf-Ic,  den-drlt  -Ic-al,  a.     [English  den- 
4lrit(e) ;  -ic,  -icaL] 
Mineralor/i/ : 

1.  Resembling  a  tree ;  dendriform,  arborescent ;  a 
•term  applied  to  certain  branching  moss-like  figures 
-which  appear  on  the  surfaces  of  the  fissures  and 
joints  in  rocks.     They  are  strictly  organic  and  of 
•chemical  origin,  as  much  so  as  the  dendritic  frost- 
Tvork  on  the  surface  of  a  window-pane  on  a  winter's 
night. 

"  Moss-agate  or  Mocha-stone,  filled  with  brown  moss- 
like  or  dendritic  forms  distributed  through  the  mass." — 
-Dana:  Mineralogy,  p.  195. 

2.  Marked  by  or  containing  figures    resembling 
shrubs,  mosses,  and  other  vegetable  growth. 

"  Dendritic  agate,  containing  brown  or  black  dendritic 
markings." — Dana:  Mineralogy,  p.  195. 

den-dro'-bl-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  dendrobium 
^q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -j'dce.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  of  the  tribe  Malaxeee. 

den-dro'-bl-um,  «.  [Gr,  dendron=a  tree,  and 
*i'os=life.  So  named  because  they  are  found  on 
trees.] 

Sot . .'  A.  genus  of  Orchids,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Dendrobidee.  The  anther  is  two-celled,  with 
four  pollen  masses  with  no  separate  stigmatic 

Sland.  Above  200  are  known,  some  of  them  with 
no  flowers,  others  of  more  humble  character.  Of 
the  former  type  are  Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  Chrysan- 
themum, D.  Gibsoni,  D.  finbriatum^  and  D.  densi- 
florum.  Abouteighty  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 
Their  native  country  is  the  East  Indies. 

den-dr&-eoer-?L,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=a  tree,  and 
3coilos= hollow.] 

ZoOl.:  A  section  of  Scolecida,  belonging  to  the 
sub-order  Planarida  (q.  v.).  They  have  the  intes- 
tines branched  or  arborescent,  and  the  body  flat  or 
broad. 

den-dr6-c&-lap -tef ,  s.  [Gr.  dendron  =  &  tree, 
and  kolapto=to  peck.] 

Ornith. :  The  Hook-billed  Creepers,  a  genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  sub-family  Dendrocolaptinfe, 
and  family  Certhidee,  or  Creepers.  They  are  natives 
of  South  America. 

den-dr6  c&-lap-tl-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  den- 
ttrocolapt(es),  ana  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina?.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  Certhidse,  or  Creepers.  They  are  natives  of 
South  America. 

den-drft-Sy'g -na,  ».  [Gr.  dendron=a  tree,  and 
Lat.  cyanus=a  swan.] 

Ornith. :  The  Tree  Ducks?  a  genus  of  aquatic 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  Anatidse.  The  toes 
are  long  and  project  beyond  the  membrane,  enabling 
them  to  perch  on  trees,  whence  the  name. 

den-drft-den'-tme,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=&  tree,  and 
Eng.  dentine  (q.  v.) .]  A  term  applied  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  teeth  produced 
by  the  aggregation  of  several  simple  teeth  into  one 
mass,  the  blending  of  the  dentine,  enamel,  and 
cement,  producing  a  dendritic  appearance. 

den -dro-dont,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=&  tree,  and 
odaus  (genit.  odontos1=a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  One  of  an  extinct  family  of  fishes,  con- 
sistingof  a  single  genus,  Dendrodus,  characteristic 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstono  or  Devonian  System. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  section  of  their  seem- 
ingly simple  conical  teeth,  which  presents  numerous 
fissures  radiating  or  spreading  like  the  branches  of 
a  tree  from  a  central  mass  of  vasodentine,  or  vascu- 
lar uncalcified  tissue.  (Page,<£c.) 
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den'-drb-dus,  «.  [Greek  dendron— a  tree,  and 
odoits  =  a  tooth. J 

PaltRont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Dendrodonts  (q.  v.).  Prof.  Hux- 
ley places  it  under  the  family  Qlyptodlpterini,  and 
Dr.  Traquair  doubtfully  under  tho  Holoptychiulii'. 
Found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  ,,f  Elgin  and 
Moray,  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  Russia. 

den-drog-ra-phySs.  [Gr.  dendron  =  a.  tree,  and 
graphc=a  writing  ;  grapho  —  t^  write.]  A  discourse 
or  treatise  on  or  description  of  trees ;  dendrology. 

den-dro-grap'-tiis,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=a  tree,  and 
ffrnptoi<=pamted  .  .  .  marked  with  letters,  writ- 
.  ten,  the  fossil  bearing  a  certain  resemblance  to 
written  characters  on  tho  matrix  in  which  it  lies.] 
[GBAPTOLITE.  ] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Hydrozoa.  consisting 
of  plant-like  spreading  and  branched  growths,  fur- 
nished with  a  strong  footstalk.  The  branchlets 
carry  upon  one  side  a  series  of  little  chitinous  cups 
or  cellules,  each  of  whicii  must  have  contained  a 
polypite.  They  are  exclusively  confined  to  the 
Upper  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  formations. 
Tho  genus  may  be  ranked  with  tho  Graptolites,  or 
may  bo  one  of.the  Sertularida. 

den'-drfiid,  den'-dr<5id-al,  a.  [Gr.  dendroeidfs 
=  tri>r-like,  from  dendron=a  tree,  and  cWos=form, 
appearance;  Fr.  dendroide."]  Having  the  form  or 
appearance  of  a  tree  or  shrub. 

den'-dro-It,  «.  [Fr.  dendrolte;  Gr.  dendron=a 
tree,  and  Eng.  suff.  -it=-ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).l  A  fossil 
which  has  some  resemblance  in  form  to  tho  branch 
of  a  tree. 

den  drol-a-gus,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=a  tree,  and 
?«f7'"wj  — a  hare.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  marsupial  animals  belonging 
to  the  Kangaroo  family.  They  are  natives  of  New 
Guinea. 

den-dr6r-ite,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=a  tree,  and  lithos 
=a  stone.  ]  Fossil  wood ;  a  general  term  for  any  fossil 
stem,  branch,  or  other  fragment  of  a  tree. 

den-drpl'-6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  dendrolog(y) ;  -let.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  dendrology. 

den-droT-o-gy1,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=a  tree,  and 
logos=a  word,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  or  de- 
scription of  trees ;  dendrography. 

den-drom -et-er,  8.  [Gr.  dendron=a  tree,  and 
met ron  —  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  height  and  diameter  of  trees,  to  estimate  the 
cubic  feet  of  timber  therein.  It  has  means  for 
taking  vertical  and  horizontal  angles,  and  is 
mounted  on  a  tripod  stand.  Adjusting  screws,  cir- 
cular racks  and  pinions,  afford  means  for  adjusting 
the  limbs  of  the  instrument,  and  altering  their 
position,  as  circumstances  may  require.  (Knight.} 

"  Of  timber  measures  and  dendrometera  there  are  various 
kinds,  and  their  use  is  for  taking  the  dimensions  of 
standing  timber  without  climbing  the  tree." — London: 
Encocl.  of  Gardening,  §  1780. 

den'-dri-mus,  den  -dri-mfs,  s.  [Gr.  dendron 
=  a  tree,  and  mys=a  mouse.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  belonging 
to  the  mice  family,  and  consisting  of  a  single  species, 
Dendromus  typus,  an  animal  about  three  inches  and 
a  half  long,  with  a  tail  four  and  a  half  inches.  It 
frequents  the  branches  of  trees,  where  it  forms  its 
nest,  and  brings  forth  its  young.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  Africa. 

den-dro-nSs'-sa,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=a  tree,  and 
Epic  nessa,  Attic  netta=a  duck.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  AnatidsB  (Ducks).  Dendro- 
nessa  sponsa  is  the  Summer-duck  of  the  United 
States.  It  frequents  fresh-water  ponds  and  creeks, 
and  sometimes  builds  even  in  mill-dams.  D.  galeri- 
cittata  is  the  Mandarin  Duck. 

den-droph'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dendroph(is) , 
and  Lat  suff.  -idcjp.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  snakes,  sub-order  Colubri- 
formes.  The  body  and  tail  of  these  snakes  are 
much  compressed,  or  are  very  slender  and  elongate ; 
the  head  is  distinct  from  the  neck,  and  has  a  wide 

gape.  The  Dendrophidae  are  diurnal  in  theirhabits, 
vmg  in  trees,  and  are  extremely  active  climbers ; 
their  colors  assimilate  with  the  surrounding  foli- 
age. They  occur  in  all  tropical  regions,  are  innoc- 
uous, and  feed  principally  on  tree-lizards.  Two 
genera  are  classed  under  this  family — Chrysopelea 
and  Dendrophis. 

den-drftpa  -Ist  a.  [Gr.  dendron  =  a  tree,  and 
ophis  =  a  serpent.j 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  snakes,  family  Dendrophidse 
(q.  v,),  with  smooth  scales,  which  are  much  larger 
along  the  back  than  on  the  sides :  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen  are  slightly  keeled.  This  genus  occurs  in 
India,  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia,  and  its  mem- 
bers are  not  venomous. 

den-dr&-phyl  -11-a,  s.  [Gr.  dendron  =  a  tree, 
and  phullon—a  leaf.] 

ZoOl.  t&  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  deep-sea  corals, 
ranging  from  the  chalk  to  modern  times. 


deneholes 

den -dr6-plex,  s.  [Gr.  dendron  =  :\  tiw,  and 
plc.cis=a  stroke,  a  blow.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  COT- 
thidie,  or  Creeper  family. 

den-dr&  pu  -pa,  s.  [Gr.  dendron  —  a  tree,  and 
Lat.  pupa.  I 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollusks  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Dawson  for  the  reception  of  the  single 
specimen,  Pupa  vetusta,  discovered  in  the  Coal- 
measures  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an 
erect  Sigillaria.  Nicholson  thinks  the  shell  is  so 
remarkably  like  some  living  chrysalis-shells,  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  framing  a  new  genus 
for  its  reception. 

den-dr6-saur  -»,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  dendron  =  a  tree, 
and  <aura=a  lizard.] 

Zodl. :  Tho  name  given  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  to  a  tribe 
of  Saurians,  sub-order  Pachyglossae.  The  scales  of 
the  .belly,  the  sides,  and  the  back,  are  granular. 
The  tongue  is  elongate,  sub-cylindrical,  worm-like, 
very  exsertile.  The  eyes  are  globular,  very  mobile, 
with  a  small  central  round  opening.  The  toes  are 
equal,  united  into  two  opposing  groups.  It  contains 
but  a  single  family,  Chamajleontidte  (q.  v.). 

den-dr&-80 -ma,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=a  tree,  and 
soma=a  body.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Rhizopoda,  belonging  to  the 
family  Acinetina.  Body  conical,  thick,  soft,  and 
smooth,  alternately  branched;  branches  incrassate 
and  teutaculate  at  the  end.  (Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

dSn-drSs-trse'-a,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=a  tree,  and 
ostreon=an  oyster.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Mollusca  belonging  to  tho  oyster 
family. 

den  -dr6-Style,  s  [Gr.  dendron  =  a  tree,  and 
stulos=a  pillar.] 

ZoOl. :  A  stout  pillar  supporting  a  thick  flat  quad- 
rate disk  in  the  Rhizostomidee. 

den-drjPph'-I-uin,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=a  tree,  and 
p/me=growth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi,  consist- 
ing of  molds  growing  over  dead  herbaceous  plants. 

*dene  (l),s.   [A.  S.  denu=a  valley.]    [DEN  (1),  s.J 

1.  A  valley,  a  dell. 

"Thou  says  I  lion  trawez  me  in  this  dene." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poemsi  Pearl,  195. 

2.  As  an  element  in  place-names  it  means  valley, 
dell. 

*dene  (2),  s.    [DUNE.]    A  hillock,  a  bank. 

*dene(3),«.    [DEAN.] 

Deneb,  e.    [A  corruption  of  Arab.  zanab=a  tail.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  magnitude  two  and  a  half, 
called  also  Deneb  Aleet,  Denebola,  and  Beta  Loonis. 

Deneb  Adlge,  s. 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  called 
also  Arided  and  Alpha  Cygni. 

Deneb  Aleet,  s. 

Astron.:  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  two  and  a 
half,  called  also  Deneb,  Denobola,  and  Beta 
Leonis. 

Deneb  Algiedi,  s. 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  three  and  a 
half,  called  also  Delta  Oapricorni. 

De-neb  -&1-9.,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  two  and  a 
half,  called  also  Deneb  Aleet,  Deneb,  and  Beta 
Leonis. 

*den'-e-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  deneffcitiun,  sup.  or 
denego=to  deny:  de  (intens.),  and  neyo=to  deny.] 
[DENY.]  To  deny. 

*den-e-ga'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.denrg«f/o.]  A  denying 
or  denial. 

"A  denegation  of  my  faith  and  true  opinions." — Fox: 
Martyrs,  p.  8677. 

dgne'-holes,  s.  pi.  [A.  S.  denn  =  a  cave;  Eng. 
hole.'} 

English  Archceol. :  Ancient  artificial  excavations, 
consisting  of  a  round  vertical  shaft,  from  2  ft.  6  in. 
to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  ending  below  in  a  cavern  in  the 
chalk.  The  shafts  were  usually  descended  by  means 
of  footholes  in  the  sides.  The  chambers  in  the 
oldest,  simplest,  and  shallowest  are  usually  mere 
expansions  of  a  beehive  shape;  in  the  deeper  pits 
the  cavern  may  consist  of  a  series  of  chambers 
symmetrically  ranged  around  the  shaft,  or  the  walls 
of  the  chambers  may  have  disappeared,  and  the 
roof  be  supported  by  pillars  of  chalk.  Of  three 
recently  descended  by  the  Essex  Field  Club  at 
Hangman's  Wood,  near  Grays,  Essex,  England,  the 
greatest  length  was  about  70  ft.,  breadth  46  ft.,  and 
height  18  ft.,  and  they  were  all  about  80  ft.  deep. 
Though  often  very  close  together,  no  communica- 
tion has  hitherto  been  found  between  adjacent  pits. 
Deneholes  may  be  entirely  in  the  chalk,  or  their 
shafts  may  be  almost  wholly  in  overlying  beds.  In 
England  they  abound  most  in  Kent,  north  of  the 
North  Downs,  and  in  Essex,  between  Purfleet  and 
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East  Tilbury.  A  very  few  of  the  older  and  simpler 
its  have  been  explored;  they  are  found  to  date 
ack  to  the  Stone  Ages.  The  deeper  ones  still  need 
examination.  It  has  been  sometimes  conjectured 
that  deneholes  were  excavated  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  chalk  or  flint,  but  as  they  are  especially 
concentrated  both  at  Bexley  (Kent),  and  near 
Grays,  where  fifty  to  sixty  feet  of  gravel  and  Thanet. 
sand  overlie  the  chalk,  though  in  each  instance 
there  is  plenty  of  bare  chalk  within  a  mile,  this 
explanation  cannot  apply  in  their  case.  They  were 
probably  storehouses  and  places  of  occasional  ref- 
uge. On  the  ordnance  maps  the  word  is  spelled 
daneholes,  suggesting  a  closer  connection  with  the 
panes  than  appears  to  have  been  the  case.  [For 
information  about  deneholes  see  the  paper  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  J.  Spurrell,  read  at  the  Royal  Archfipol.  Inst.  in 
April,  1881,  and  since  published.]  (T.  V.  Holmes, 
Esq.,F.G.S.) 

*den  -er-y^e,  s.    [DEANERY.] 

*den  -gue,  s.  [Said  to  be  a  mistake  for  Enclish 
dandy  ;  the  disease,  when  it  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  British  West  India  Islands,  being  called 
the  dandy-fever,  from  the  stiffness  and  constraint 
caused  to  the  limbs.  This  the  Spaniards  mistook 
for  their  word  de»fifttc=prudery,  which  might  also 
be  very  well  used  for  stiffness  or  constraint.] 

Med.:  A  continued  fever  common  in  this  country 
and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  Africa.  The 
chief  symptoms  are  severe  pain  in  forehead,  limbs, 
back,  and  joints,  with  an  eruption  like  measles,  or 
rather  erysipelas,  with  painful  swellings.  The  pains 
are  of  an  agonizing  character,  and  are  apt  to  recur. 
The  acute  stage  lasts  seven  or  eight  days,  and  then 
desquamation  begins. 

d5-ni'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  deny;  -able.']  Capable  of 
being  denied  ;  that  may  or  can  be  denied  or  contra- 
dicted. 

"The  negative  authority  is  also  deniable  by  reason."  — 
Browne-.  Vulgar  Errors. 

de-nl'-al,  8.    [Eng.  deny;  -al.] 

1.  The  act  of  denying,  contradicting,  or  refusing. 

"Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here." 

Shakesp.;  Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

2.  A  negation  :  a  contradiction  of  the  truth  of  any 
statement  ;  or  tae  contrary  to  affirmation* 

"  An  entire  denial  of  the  miracles."  —  Trench. 

3.  A  denying  or  refusing  to  confess  or  own  to  ;  the 
contrary  to  confession. 

"  Denial  would  but  make  the  fault  fouler."—  Sidney. 

4.  An   abjuration;    a    rejection    or   refusing   to 
acknowledge;  a  disowning. 

"  .  .  .  we  act  our  confessions  or  denials  of  Him."  — 
Bomtk. 

5.  Loosely  :  A  failure  to  obtain. 

"  Such  a  total  denial  of  success  has  certainly  been  very 
rare  in  the  present  century."—  London  Times:  Transit  of 
Venus. 

6.  A  restraint  of  one's  appetites  or  desires  ;  self- 
denial. 

*de-nl  -9,1196,  s.    [Eng.  deny;  -ance.~\    Denial. 
"  Either  for  the  affirmance  or  deniance  of  the  same."  — 
Ball:  Edward  IV.,  an.  22. 

dS-nled  ,  *de-nayed,  *de-nyed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DENY.] 
de-nl  -§r  (1),  s.    [Eng.  deny;  -€r.] 

1.  One  who  denies,  contradicts,  or  maintains  the 
negative  of  a  proposition. 

"And  the  denier  by  the  word  Virtue  means  only  cour- 
age." —  Watts. 

2.  One  who   disowns,     abjures,    or    refuses   to 
acknowledge. 

"Christ  looked  his  denier  into  repentance."  —  South. 

3.  One  who  refuses  to  grant  or  concede  anything. 
"It  may  be  I  am  esteemed  by  my  denier  sufficient  of 

myself  to  discharge  my  duty  to  God  as  a  priest,  not  to 
men  as  a  prince."  —  King  Charles. 

den'-I-er  (2J,  s.  £Fr.,  from  Lat.  denarius  (q.v.).] 
A  small  French  com=the  twelfth  part  of  a  cent  of 
American  money. 

"  Til  not  pay  a  denier."  —  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  iii.  3. 

*den  -I-grate,  v.  /.  [Lat.  denigratum,  sup.  of 
<fenioro=to  blacken  :  de  (intens.),  and  nigro=to 
make  black;  ni.ger=black.j 

"Hartshorn  and  other  white  bodies  will  be  denigrated 
by  heat."  —  Boyle:  Works,  L  71L 

*den-I-gra'~tion,  a.  [Latin  denigratio,  from 
denigro.]  A  making  black,  a  blackening. 

"These  are  the  advenient  and  artificial  ways  of  deni- 
ffration."  —  Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  12. 

*den-l-grat'-8r>  si.-  [Eng.denigrat(e);  -or.]  One 
who  or  that  which  blackens  or  denigrates. 

den'-Im,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fab.:  A  colored,  twilled  cotton  cloth,  used  for 
OTeralls. 

"Cotton  jeans,  denims,  drillings,  bed-tickings,  Ac."  — 
Oontemp.  Review. 


"  i  iif  met  i  Jin  i  my  iin  in-'  is  Miua  ,  inm 
ho  got  left.  That  is  my  most  distinguished 
ety  and  attention  to-day.' "—  Sew  York 
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Den-iS.  s.  [From  St.  Denis  or  Deny?,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Paris  and  the  patron  saint  of  France.]  A 
name  much  affected  by  the  faithful  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  particularly  among  the  Irish. 
(The  appellation  has  acquired  a  similar  position  in 
this  country  with  the  name  Jonah,  for  au  analogous 
reason.) 

IF  Your  name  is  7)enw=You  are  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment (the  allusion  being  to  the  suppositi- 
tious trials  of  a  mythical  Irishman  of  that  name). 

"  Ex-Senator  Ingalls  was  introduced  to  a  Kansas  City 
audienceas  'one  of  the  great  orators  of  the  ug«  ami  the 
peerless  master  of  the  English  language.1  Stepping  to 
the  footlights  Mr.  Ingalls  said  :  'I  am  obliged  in  Mnj. 
Warner  for  the  eulogistic  phrases  in  which  he  has  pre- 
sented me.  He,  however,  forgot  to  allude  to  the  title 
which  is  the  most  distinguished  I  enjoy  at  present  He 
did  not  allude  to  the  fact  that  my  name  is  "Denis;"  that 
I  am  the  man  who 
title  to  notoriety 
America. 

denis  d'or,  $.    [Fr.] 

Mas. :  An  instrument  having  a  finger-board  like  a 
piano  and  pedals  like  an  organ,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  vast  number  of  different  qualities  of 
sound.  It  was  invented  in  1762  by  Procopius  Divis, 
in  Moravia.  (Stainer  c&  Barrett.) 

*den  -I-son,  s.    [DENIZEN.] 

de-nl'-trate,  r.  t.  [Prof.  <Je=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  nitrate  (q.  v.).]  To  disengage  or  set  free  nitric 
acid  from. 

de-ni-tra'-tion,  s.  [Eug.  denitrat(e) ;  -ion.]  The 
act  or  process  of  disengaging  or  freeing  nitric  acid, 

*de-n!t'-rl-iy,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dc  =  away,  from:  Eng. 
niter;  and  Lat./octo  (pass.  ^o)  =  to  make.]  To  de- 
prive or  free  of  niter. 

*dSn-I-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  deniz(en);  -at ion.}  The 
making  any  one  a  denizen,  citizen,  or  subject. 

"  That  the  mere  Irish  were  reputed  aliens  appears  by 
the  charters  of  denization,  whicn  in  all  agen  were  pur- 
chased by  them." — Davies:  On  the  State  of  Ireland. 

*den-lze',  *den-nize,  r.  f.    [DENIZEN,  «.] 

1.  To  make  a  denizen,  citizen,  or  subject ;  to  deni- 
zen. 

"There  was  a  private  act  for  denizing  the  children  of 
Richard  Hills."— Strype:  Edward  IV.,  an.  1552. 

2.  To  naturalize. 

"  The  Irish  language  was  free  dennized  in  the  English 
pale." — Holinshed:  Dqfcr.  Ireland,  ch.  i. 

den'-I-zen, «.  [Derived  by  Wedgwood,  with  whom 
Skeat  agrees,  from  O.  Fr.  deinzein,  a  word  formed 
by  adding  the  suff,  -etn=Lat.  -anus,  to  O.  Fr.  deinz 
=Fr.  dan*=within,  from  within.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit,:  A  citizen,  an  inhabitant. 

"...    the  world's  tired  denizen." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  26. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  inhabits  or  dwells  in;  a  resi- 
dent. 

"  Thus  th'  Almighty  Sire  began:  Ye  gods, 
Natives,  or  denizens  of  blest  abode*." 

Dryden:  Virgil1  a  JEneid,  *.  5,  6. 

II.  Law:  A  denizen  is  an  alien  born,  but  one 
who  has  obtained  naturalization,  making  him  an 
American  citizen.  He  thus  occupies  a  middle  posi- 
tion between  an  alien  and  a  natural-born  citizen. 

den  -I-zen,  r.  t.    [DENIZEN,  «.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  a  denizen,  citizen,  or  subject ;  to 
naturalize. 

2.  Fig. :  To  admit  to  rights  and  privileges  as  a 
citizen. 

"  Falsehood  is  denizen' d,  virtue  is  barbarous." 

Donne. 

den  -I-zened,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DENIZEN,  r.] 

"  As  soon  as  denizened  they  domineer."— Dryden. 
den  -I-zen-shlp,  s.    [Eng.  denizen;  -ship.}    The 
state  of  being  a  denizen. 
*denk,  o.    [DINK.] 

1.  Neat,  trim,  gay. 

"  Young  lustie  gallandis 

I  held  mair  in  dawtie,  and  deirar  be  full  mekill. 
Na  him,  that  dressit  me  sa  denk." 

Dunbar.-  Maitland  Poems,  p.  58. 

2,  Saucy,  nice. 

"  Bot  scho  was  sumthing  denk,  and  dangerous." 

Dunbar;  Maitland  Poems,  p.  67. 

*den  -nar,  *den-nare,  s.    [DINNER.] 

d€n  -net,  s.    [From  the  name  of  the  inventor.] 

Vehicles:   A  light,  open,   two-wheeled   carriage 

like  a  gig.  hung  by  a  combination  of  three  springs ; 

two  of  which  are  placed  across  the  axle,  at  right 

angles  with  it,  the  third  being  suspended  from  them 

behind  by  shackles. 

"  In  those  days  men  drove  gigs,   as  they  since  have 

driven  stanhopes,  tilbarys,  dennets,  and  cabriolets." — T. 

Hook;  Gilbert  Gurttey,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 
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*den -nlng,  .s.  [DEX  (1),  i\]  A  place  where- 
beasts  make  their  lair. 

"This  serpent  hath  no  nestling,  noBtabling,  no  <lrn- 
nitig." — Ward:  Sermons,  p.  158. 

*de-nom  -In-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  (ienommo=to  de- 
nominate (q.  v.).]  That  may  be  named,  denomin- 
ated, or  denoted. 

"An  inflammation  consists  of  a  stinguineouH  affluiipn, 
or  else  is  detmmf  noble  from  other  humors."  —  /*  nnr>if  Vul- 
gar Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  3. 

de-nom  -In-ate,  r.  /.    [DENOMINATE,  «.J 

1.  To  name ;  to  give  a  name,  epithet,  or  title  to. 

"Those  places  which  were  denominated  of  augels  and 
saints."— Hooker-  Kcclm.  l'',!/ti/. 

2.  To  give  a  riglit  or  title  to  a  name. 

"The  two  faculties  that  denominate  us  men,  under- 
standing anil  will." — Hammond. 

*  For  the  difference  between  to  denominate  and 
to  name,  see  NAME. 

*de-n6m  -In-ate,  ft.  [Lat.  denominatus,  pa.  par. 
of  denomino=to  name :  <le=- down,  and  n<nuhio=to 
name;  nomen=a  name.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.;  Named,  designated,  entitled,  de- 
nominated. 

2.  Arith.:  A  term  applied  to  a  qualifying  number, 
or  one  which  expresses  the  kind  of  unit  treated  of : 
thus,  in  seven  pounds,  seven  is  a  denominate  num- 
ber ;  but  seven,  when  used  without  reference  to  any 
concrete  units,  is  an  abstract  number. 

de-nom -In-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DENOMIN- 
ATE, r.] 

de-nom  -I-nat-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DENOMIN- 
ATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fr  partidp.  adj.:  (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  naming,  designating,  or 
denoting;  denomination. 

de-nom-I-na  -tion,  *de-nom-In-a  -§ion,  s.  [Fr. 
denomination;  Sp.  denomination ;  Port,  denomina- 
cao,*  Ital.  denominazione;  Prov.  denominetio ;  all 
from  Lat.  denominatio,  from  denominatu*t  pa.  par. 
of  denomino.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  naming  or  designating. 

2.  A  name  or  appellation  given  to  a  tiling ;  an  epi- 
th^t,  a  designation. 

"The  liking  or  disliking  of  the  people  gives  the  play 
the  denomination  of  good  or  bad;  but  does  not  really 
make  or  constitute  it  such."— Dryden. 

3.  A  class,  society,  collection,  or  sect. 
"Philosophy,  the  great  idol  of  the  learned  part  of  the 

heathen  world,  has  divided  it  into  many  sects  and  denom- 
inations."—South. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arithmetic: 

(1)  Gen.  (of  concrete  quantities}:  Figures  simi- 
larly designated.  Thus  in  the  expression  £l  2s.  fkU 
and  £4  4s.  3d.,  £1  and  £4  are  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion, 2s.  are  of  the  same  denomination  as  4s.,  and 
6d.  of  the  same  as  3d. 

t(2)  Spec,  (of  fractions) :  Having  the  same  denom- 
inator. 

2.  Eccles.:  A  religious  communion,  a  section  of 
the  Christian  Church-  a  body  of  professing  Chris- 
tians holding  essentially  the  same  tenets,  and  more 
or  less  closely  bound  together,  either  under  a  com- 
mon government  or  under  governments  of  the  same 
type.    It  is  more  frequently  used  generically  of  a 
number  of  sects  holding  identical  views  as  to  Church 
government  than  of  a  single  one  of  tljose  sects  :  thus 
the  Baptist  denomination  is  a  term  more  frequently 
used  than  the  Particular  Baptist   denomination,. 
and  the  Presbyterian  denomination  than  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  denomination. 

Tf  The  Three  Denominations: 

Eccles. :  The  name  given  to  a  union  formed  in 


„ aptists, 

making  a  direct  approach  to  the  reigning  sover- 
eign.  It  still  exists,  and  at  intervals  meets  and  acts. 

,[  For  the  difference  between  denomination  and 
name,  see  NAME. 

de-nom-I-na  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  denomination; 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  a  denomina- 
tion. 

II  Denominational  System  of  Education: 

Education :  A  system  of  education  carried  on  by 
the  British  Government  through  means  of  the  sev- 
eral religious  denominations.  When  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  began  to  adopt  the  view  that  a 
duty  lay  upon  it  to  educate  the  children  or  see  that 
they  received  education,  two  courses  were  open  to 
it.  It  might  have  ignored  all  previous  efforts  made 
in  a  similar  direction  by  churches  or  benevolent 
individuals,  and  all  private  or  "  adventure  "  schools. 
Or  it  might  have  availed  itself  of  all  these  efforts, 
aiding  with  the  protection  of  a  conscience  claus» 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,    wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot,, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     07  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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all  schools  worthy  of  its  countenance,  stimulating 
them  to  increased  exertion,  and  confining  its  own 
din.-ct  efforts  to  places  which  they  had  neglected  to 
occupy.  Tho  former  plan  would  have  been  national 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  but  would  have 
been  very  expensive,  and  would  have  provoked 
antagonism  from  the  religious  bodies  ignored.  In 
England  the  lirst  efforts  of  Government  wore  in  tho 
direction  of  the  denominational  system,  and  when 
the  Education  Act  of  1870  brought  into  existence  a 
multitude  of  "  board  schools,"  these  were  designed 
to  supplement,  and  not  to  supersede,  the  denomina- 
tional schools  previously  existing.  In  India  the 
historic  development  was  in  exactly  an  opposite 
direction.  The  Government  first  founded  schools 
and  colleges  of  its  own,  excluding  Christianity  from 
them,  not  through  antagonism  to  it,  but  because 
the  money  to  support  them  was  derived  from  taxes 
levied  on  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans.  In  1854  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  afterward  Lord  Halifax,  extended 
pecuniary  support  to  the  missionary  schools,  col- 
leges, and  "institutions"  in  India,  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  good  secular  education  which  they 
imparted,  purposely  forbearing  to  inquire  wliother 
or  not  Christianity  was  taught.  Thus,  though  the 


tho  energy  of  all  friends  of  education  of  whatever 
type  is  enlisted  for  mutual  cooperation  in  a  great 
work. 

de-nom-I-na  -tion-al-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  denomina- 
tional ;  -ism.  Trench,  writing  in  1855,  characterized 
this  as  a  "  monstrous  birth,"  and  considered  that  it 
was  found  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  dissenting 
magazines.  (£119.  Fait  and  Present,  Lect.  iv.)] 

1.  The  act  of  ranking  one's  self  with  some  denom- 
ination ;  attachment  to  a  denomination  ;  party  spirit 
in  defending  its  tenets. 

2.  Spec.:  Attachment  to  the  view  that  education 
is  best  carried  out  through  the  several  religious  de- 
nominations.    (English.) 

de-nom-In-a '-tion-al-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  denomina- 
tional; -ist.]  One  in  favor  of  denominationalism. 

de-n6m-I-na  -tion-al-ly,  "dr.  [Eng.  denominft- 
tional;  -ly.]  According  to  denomination;  by  de- 
nominations or  sects. 

de-nom  -In-a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  denominate) ; 
-:«•.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Giving  or  conferring  a  name  or  designation; 
denominating. 

"  Connotative  names  have  hence  been  also  called  'It  - 
nominative,  because  the  subject  which  they  denominate 
is  denominated  by  or  receives  a  name  from  the  attribute 
which  they  connote."—  J.  S.  Mill:  System  of  Logic,  bk.  i., 
ch.  iii.,  s.  6. 

*2.  Bearing  or  capable  of  bearing  a  distinct 
appellation ;  denominable. 

"  The  least  denominative  part  of  time  is  a  minute,  the 
greatest  integer  being  a  year." — Ctjcker:  Arithmetic. 

II.  Gram.:  Applied  to  a  verb  derived  from  a 
substantive  or  adjective. 

"  Suchdenominative  verbs  abound  in  every  member  of 
our  family."—  Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  </  Language, 
ch.  vii.,  p.  131. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  That  which  has  the  character  of 
a  denomination. 

2.  Gram.:  A  verb  formed  from  a  noun  either  sub- 
stantive or  adjective. 

de-nom'-ln-a-tlve-lj1,  adv.  [Eng.drnomiita/i'tv; 
-/y.]    By  denomination, 
de-nom  -In-a-tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  He  who  or  that  which  denomin- 
ates or  gives  a  name;  he  from  whom  or  that  from 
which  a  denomination  or  appellation  is  derived. 

"  Both  the  seas  of  one  name  should  have  one  common 
d*?iomj'nafoi-." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arithmetic: 
*(1)  (See  extract). 

"The  denominator  of  any  proportion  is  the  quotient 
arising  from  the  division  of  the  antecedent  by  the  conse- 
quent: thus  6  is  the  denominator  of  the  proportion  that 
80  hath  to  5,  because  6)30(6.  This  is  also  called  the 
exponent  of  the  proportion  or  ratio."— Harris. 

(2)  The  denominator  of  a  fraction  is  tho  number 
below  the  line  which  shows  into  how  many  parts 
tho  integer  is  supposed  to  be  divided:  thus  in  the 
fraction  J,  4  is  the  denominator,  and  shows  that  the 
integer  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  four  equal 
parts,  while  the  numerator,  3,  shows  that  of  those 
four  parts  three  are  supposed  to  be  taken. 

2.  Ala.:  The  expression  under  the  lino  in  a  frac- 
tion :  thus  in  the  fraction  }|,  16  is  the  denominator. 
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de-not  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  denot(e) ;  •able.'}  Capa- 
ble of  being  denoted  or  distinguished. 

"In  hot  regions,  and  more  spread  and  digested  flowers, 
a  sweet  savor  may  be  allowed,  tletmtable  from  several 
human  expressions."—  Browne:  Misi-ell.,  p.  25. 

*de  not  ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  denotatus,  pa.  par.  of 
denoto.\  To  denote,  to  mark  out. 

"  These  terms  denotate  a  longer  time." — Burton:  Anat. 
of  Melancholy,  p.  716. 

*de  n6-ta  -tion,  *.  [Lat.  denoliitio,  from  dennto 
=  to  denote  (q.  v.).J  The  act  of  denoting,  markiui.-. 
or  distinguishing;  separation  or  distinction  by 
name. 

*de-n6t  -a-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  denotat(us),  pa.  par. 
of  denote,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ire.]  Having  the 
power  or  quality  of  denoting  or  marking  out. 

"  The  alteration  it  produces  is  so  denotative,  that  a  per- 
son is  known  to  be  sick  by  those  whenever  saw  him  in 
health." — Letters  upon  Physiognomy,  p.  121. 

de-n6  te,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  dtnoter:  Sp.  &  Port. 
denotar;  Ital.  dtnotare,  from  Lat.  denofo=to  mark 
out:  de=dowu,  and  notu=to  mark;  »o(a=a  mark.] 

I.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mark,  to  betoken,  to  show  or  indicate  by  a 
mark  or  sign ;  to  signify  visibly. 

2.  To  betoken ;  to  be  a  sign  or  symptom  of ;  to  in- 
dicate, to  imply. 

"  Sweet  scent,  or  lovely  form,  or  both  combined, 
Distinguish  every  cultivated  kind; 
The  want  of  both  denotes  a  meaner  breed. 

Cowper:  Hope,  290-92. 

II.  Intrant. :  To  betoken,  to  indicate,  to  be  a  sign. 
"If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's." 

Slut/resit-:  Sonnets,  148. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  denote 
and  to  signify:  "Denote  is  employed  with  regard  to 
things  and  their  characters :  signify  with  regard  to 
the  thoughts  or  movements.  A  letter  or  character 
may  be  made  to  denote  any  number,  as  words  are 
made  to  signify  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  the 
person  ...  In  many  cases  looks  or  actions  will 
eiynify  more  than  words."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

de-not'-8d,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DENOTE.] 

*de-np  te-ment,  s.  [Eng.  denote;  -ment.]  A 
sign  or  indication. 

"They  are  close  denotements  working  from  the  heart." 
Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3.     (Quarto  1.) 

de  not  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DENOTE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  marking  out  or  distin- 
guishing. 

d§-nou  e-ment  (ment  as  jnong),s.  [Fr.,  from 
<ifnouer=to  untie:  d^  =  Lat.  dis=apart;  uouer=to 
tie  in  a  knot ;  noue=a  knot ;  Lat.  modus.]  Tho  un- 
raveling of  the  plot  of  a  story ;  the  winding  up  or 
catastrophe  of  a  plot ;  tho  issue  or  result. 

"  The  denouement,  as  a  pedantic  disciple  of  Bossu 
would  call  it,  of  this  poem  is  well  conducted." — Warton: 
Essay  on  Pope,  i.  250. 

dS-n6u'n96,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  denoncer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
denunciar;  Ital.  denunziare  from  Lat.  denuntio= 
to  declare:  de=down,  and  nuntio=to  announce; 
nuntiui=n  messenger.  ] 

I.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  proclaim,  to  declare. 

"Under  the  leading  and  name  of  his  sonne  Constans, 
whom  of  ft  monk  he  had  denounced  Augustus  or  Emperor." 
— Holland.-  Camden,  p.  86. 

*2.  To  denote  or  express  in  a  threatening  manner. 
''  He  ended  frowning,  and  his  look  denounced 
Desperate  revenge."       Jttfl/ou:  P.  L.,  ii.  106,  107. 

3.  To  threaten  publicly  ;  to  proclaim  as  a  threat. 
"Against    all    others   unsparing    vengeance    was    de- 
nounced."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  To   accuse,  to  inform  against,  to  charge,  to 
delate. 

"Archdeacons  ought  to  ...  denounce  such  as  are 
negligent." — AHliffe:  Pat-ergon. 

5.  To  cry  down,  to  inveigh  against,  to  condemn,  to 
stigmatize. 

*II.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  declare  in  a  solemn  or  threatening  manner. 
"I  denounce  unto  you,  this  day,  that  ye  shall  surely 

perish." — Deut.  xxx.  18. 

2.  To  declare  war;  to  threaten. 

"  If  not  denounced  against  us,  why  should  not  we 
Be  there  in  person*" 

Slttiketp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iii.  7. 

d8-nounc  e&,  pa. par.  or  a.    [DENOUNCE.] 
*de-n6un$  e-ment,  s.    [Ens.  denounce;  -ment.] 

A  denouncing  or  declaring  in  a  threatening  manner  ; 

a  denunciation. 
"  False  is  the  reply  of  Cain  upon  the  denouncement  of 

his  curse,  My  iniquity  is  greater  than  can  be  forgiven." — 

Browne:   Vulgar  Errors. 


density 

de-noun?  -er,  .«.  I  Knit.  drwmiicUO  ;  -er.]  One 
-\vllo  (Irmium'i  -. 

11  Here  conies  Ihe  slid  tlrnoinn-'-r  of  my  fate,( 
To  toll  the  mournful  knell  of  separation. 

D*Ydm. 

de-noun?  -Ing,  P>'-  P"r-<  a-  &  *•    [DENOUNCE.] 

A.  &  B.  .Is  /"'.  i"ir.ft  particip,  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assub.it.:  Denouncement,  denunciation. 

*de-no  ve-ment,  s.  (Formed  from  Lat.  de- 
from  ;  >iornui=uew  ;  with  Eng.  suff.  mmt.]  A  revo- 
lution. 

"I  intend  now  to  present  a  rftnoremen(  of  affairs."— 
XnHh:  Kjcaiaen,  \>.  595.  (Cat>ies.) 

de  np  -VO,  p/u'.  [Lat.]  Anew,  afresh  ;  from  the 
beginning! 

dens.,  8.    [Lat.] 

.•(««(..•  A  tooth  (q.  v.). 

'dens,,  *densh,  a.    [DANISH.]    Danish. 

dens,  -aix,  s.  [O.  Scotch  derut,.and  Dan.  ctu-=an 
ax.  ]  A  Danish  ax. 

"Of  these  only  fourscore  could  be  furnished  with  mus- 
caths,  pickes.  gunnis,  halberds,  ileasaixes,  or  Lochaber 
aixes."—  P.  Elgi/n:  Morays.  Statist.  Ace.,  v.  16,  N. 

dense,  a.  [Lat.  deiisiw;  Fr.  dense;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  dense;'  cogn.  with  Gr.  dasu»=thick,  dense.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Thick,  close,  compact,  approaching  to  solidity  ; 
having  the  constituent  parts  closely  united. 

"All  dense  bodies  are  colder  than  most  other  bodies,  as 
metals,  stone,  glass;  and  they  are  longer  in  heating  thim 
softer  bodies."—  Baton. 

2.  Crowded,  thickly  populated. 

"The  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms." 

Tennuaon:  .Vort  d'  Arthur,  1%. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Deep,  thick-headed  ;  as,  dense  ignorance. 

2.  Stupid,  obtuse. 

B.  Hot.  :   Having  an  abundance  of  flowers  very 
close  together. 

dens  e-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dense;  -ness.}  Inequality 
or  state  of  being  dense  ;  density. 

dSns  e-ljf,  adv.  [EiiR.  dense;  -ly.]  In  a  dense 
manner  or  state  ;  closely,  compactly. 

den'-shire,  v.  t.  [See  extract.]  For  def.  see  ex- 
tract. 

"Burning  of  land,  or  burn-bating,  is  commonly  called 
denshiring,  that  is,  Dcvouahiriiig,  or  l>eubi<jliskirimj,  be- 
cause moat  used  or  first  invented  there."  —  Mortimer. 

den  slm  -e-t5r,  s.  [Lat.  dens«s=thick,  and  Gr. 
metron  =  n  measure.]  An  instrument  contrived  by 
Colonel  Mallet,  of  the  French  army,  and  M.  Bianchi, 
for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  gunpowder. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  globe  "having  a  tube  which 
communicates  with  a  quantity  of  mercury  in  an 
open  vessel.  The  globe  is  joined  at  top  to  a  gradu- 
ated glass  tube,  which  may,  by  means  of  a  flexible 
tube,  be  connected  with  an  air-pump.  A  diaphragm 
of  chamois  s  kin  fits  over  the  lower,  and  one  of  wire- 
cloth  over  the  upper  orifice  of  the  globe,  and  the 
tubes  above  and  below  those  orifices  are  provided 
with  stop-cocks.  For  ascertaining  the  density  of 
the  gunpowder,  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  globe 
by  means  of  the  air-pump,  until  the  mercury  rises 
to  a  certain  mark  on  the  graduated  tube,  when  tlie 
globe  is  detached  from  its  support  and  weighed  ;  it- 
is  then  emptied  and  cleaned,  and  a  given  weight  of 
gunpowder  introduced,  when  it  is  again  attached 
to  the  tubes  and  the  air  exhausted  as  before,  filling 
with  mercury  all  the  space  in  the  globe  not  occupied 
by  the  powder,  up  to  the  mark  before  indicated  ; 
the  stop-cocks  are  now  closed,  and  the  globe  once 
more  detached  and  weighed.  The  absolute  specific 
gravity  of  the  powder  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  weight  of  the  powder  contained  in  the  globe  by 
the  known  specific  gravity  of  mercury,  and  dividing 


, 

when   filled  with  mercury  and  powder,  into  the 
weight  of  the  powder  employed  in  the  experiment. 

dSnB'-I-ty,  ».  [Fr.  Aennte;  Sp.  densidad;  Port. 
densidude  ;  Ital.  densita,  from  Lat.  deneitas,  from 
den8us=thick,  dense.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  The  quality  of  being  dense,  close,  or  com- 
pact ;  closeness,  compactness  ;  donseness. 

2.  Fig.  :  Depth  ;  as  tho  density  of  ignorance. 

II.  Phys.  :  That  quality  of  a  body  which  depends 
upon  the  denseness  or  close  cohesion  of  its  constit- 
uent particles.  It  is  estimated  by  the  proportion 
which  the  bulk  bears  to  the  weight  Thus,  if 
there  be  two  bodies  of  equal  bulk,  but  of  different 
weights,  then  the  body  of  greater  weight  is  of 
greater  density.  Or  if  two  bodies  be  of  equal  bulk 


bflil,    \>6f;     pfiut,    ]<Jwl;    cat,    9ell,     chorus,     §hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion.      -jion  =  zhun.    -tlous,    -cious. 


sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


dent 
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dentella 


but  of  different  densities,  then  the  body  which  is  of 
greater  density  contains  the  proportionately  greater 
quantity  of  matter.  Or  if  two  bodies  contain  the 
same  quantity  of  matter,  but  one  of  different  bulk, 
then  the  body  which  is  of  the  less  bulk  is  of  a 
greater  density  than  tho  other.  Thus  tho  density  is 
seen  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
matter,  and  indirectly  proportional  to  the  bulk. 

"The  air  within  the  vessels  being  of  n  less  density,  the 
outward  air  would  press  their  sides  together." — Aroufli- 
iiot:  On  Aliments. 

dent  (l).  *dint,  *duut,  *dynt,  *dyntte,  s.  [A 
variant  of  dint  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

"He  schal  hym  scle  witk  dethes  f)?nt." 

Octoriau,  1,001. 

2.  A  mark,  hollow,  or  depression  caused  by  a 
blow;  a  notch,  an  indentation. 

"The  bullet  made  a  very  considerable  dent  in  a  door." 
— Sprat:  Hist.  Royal  Society. 

dent  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  deiiri's)— a 
tooth.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Weaving:  One  of  the  splits  of  the  reed  which 
is  fixed  in  the  swinging  lathe,  and  whose  office  it  is 
to  beat  the  weft-thread  up  to  the  web. 

2.  Mach. :  A  tooth  of  a  gear-wheel. 

3.  Carding:  The  wire  staple  that  forms  the  tooth 
of  a  card.    [CAED.] 

4.  Locksmith.:  A   salient   knob  or  tooth  in  the 
works  of  a  lock. 

B.  As  adjective : 
Her.:  Indented. 

dent,  *dent-yn,  *dlnt-en,  *dynt-en,  r.  t. 
[DENT, «.  DINT,  r.J  To  make  a  dent,  hollow,  or 
depression  in ;  to  indent. 

"A  part  of  the  wall  was  shattered  ns  if  by  gunpowder, 
and  the  fragments  had  been  blown  off  with  force  sufficient 
to  aent  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room." — Dar- 
win: Voyage  round  the  World  (1870;,  ch.  iii.,  p.  62. 

dent-al,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.    den*  (genit.  dentis)  =  a 

tooth,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -at;  FT.  dental;  Ital. 
dentate.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  teeth. 

2.  Gram.:  Pronounced  or  formed  by    the  teeth 
with  the  tongue. 

"The  Hebrews  have  assigned  which  letters  are  labial, 
which  dental,  and  which  guttural." — Bacon. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Gram.:    A   letter   or   articulation  formed    by 
placing  tho  end  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper 
teeth,  or  the  gum  immediately  above  them.    The 
dentals  arc  d,  t,  and  th.    When  two  dentals  come 
together,  the  first  is  sometimes  changed  into  a  sibi- 
lant; as  0.  Eug.  wo?-re  =  mosfc  =  most,  wit-te=wiste  = 
wist. 

"The  dental  consonants  are  easy,  therefore  let  them  be 
next;  first  the  labial-<fentols,  as  also  the  liugua-d«ufa/s." — 
Holder. 

2.  Conchol.:  A  shell  belonging  to  the  family  Den- 
talidee ;  a  tooth-shell. 

"Two  small  black  and  shining  pieces  seem,  by  the  shape, 
to  have  been  formed  in  the  shell  of  a  dental." — Woodward. 

dental  arches,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Arches  consisting  of  the  teeth,  the  gums, 
and  the  alveolar  borders  of  the  maxillse,  all  which 
are  situated  within  the  lips  and  cheeks.  (Quoin.) 

dental  artlculator,  s.  An  instrument  for  match- 
ing the  dentures  of  tho  upper  and  lower  jaw. 

dental-canals,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  bony  canals  through  which  the  vessels 
and  nerves  pass  to  the  interior  of  the  teeth. 

dental- cartilage,  s. 

Anat.:  The  cartilaginous  elevation,  divided  by 
slight  fissures,  on  the  biting  margins  of  the  gums  in 
infants,  prior  to  dentition.  It  is  a  substitute  for 
the  teeth. 

dental-cavity,  e. 

Anat.:  A  cavity  in  the  interior  of  the  teeth, in 
which  is  situated  the  dental  pulp  (q.  v.). 

dental  chisel,  s.  A  chisel  for  excavating  cavities 
in  the  teeth  or  cutting  the  natural  teeth,  prepara- 
tory to  filling.  They  have  straight  or  oblique  edges, 
and  are  usea  by  a  pushing  action.  Tools  of  other 
shapes  used  by  a  lateral,  rotatory, or  drawing  action, 
are  excavators,  drills,  burs,  &c.  (q.  v.) 

dental-cut  dovetail,  .s.  A  dovetail  having  a 
number  of  dents  on  each  part  fitting  within  the 
interdental  space  of  the  fellow-portions.  Drawers 
and  well-constructed  boxes  are  thus  secured  at  their 
corners.  , 

dental  drill,  s.  An  instrument  for  cutting  out 
carious  portions  of  teeth,  for  opening  out  a  nerve- 
cavity,  for  plugging,  or  for  the  insertion  of  a  pivot. 
The  drills  are  sized  and  shaped  for  their  work. 
(Knight.) 


dental  file,  s.  A  file  made  for  use  in  operative  or 
mechanical  dentistry.  Dental  tiles  are  of  various 
kinds. 

dental  foramen,  s. 

A  nut.:  A  foramen,  i.  e.,  an  aperture  leading  into 
the  dental  canal. 

dental  forceps,  s.  The  dentist  uses  a  variety  of 
operating-forceps.  Some  are  distinguished  by  their 
objective  names,  others  by  shape  or  peculiar  con- 
formation, and  others  by  the  kind  of  duty. 

dental  formula,  s.  A  formula  or  notation  used 
by  zoologists  to  denote  the  number  and  kind  of 
teeth  of  a  mammaliferous  animal,  the  teeth  form- 
ing one  of  the  elements  in  its  generic  character. 
Thus  tho  dental  formula  of  Man  is  I.  J,  ('.  {—{, 
P.  M.  f— ?,  M.  i—  3=32;  that  is,  there  are  four  in- 
cisors in  eitherjaw.  with  one  canine,  two  premolars 
(or  false  molars),  and  three  molars  on  either  side  of 
these  incisors,  both  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
jaw.  In  other  words,  the  incisors  being  taken  as  the 
center,  the  upper  figures  refer  to  the  upper  jaw  in 
either  side,  and  the  lower  figures  to  the  lower  jaw. 

dental  groove,  s. 

A  nat. :  Two  ridges  prolonged  downward  from  the 
lower  surface  of  the  alveolar  arch. 

dental  hammer,  s.  An  instrument  for  plugging 
teeth;  operated  by  the  alternate  pressure  and 
relaxation  of  pressure  of  the  stock  upon  the  point. 
The  plugging-tool  presses  against  the  filling  in  the 
tooth;  pressure  on  tho  case  makes  the  tool-stock 
recede,  imparting  its  movement  to  the  lifting-bar 
and  hammer,  until  the  bar  passes  the  incline  of  the 
wedge,  releases  its  hold  on  tho  catch,  and  releases 
the  hammer,  which  descends  under  the  influence  of 
the  spring.  The  force  is  adjusted  by  devices  oper- 
ated by  an  exterior  band. 

dental  plugger,  s.  An  instrument  forcompacting 
the  metallic  filling  of  teeth.  The  point  of  the  plug- 
ger continues  to  press  upon  the  metal  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tooth,  being  actuated  by  the  tension  of  the 
spring,  while  the  tube  is  reciprocated  and  acts  by 
concussion  on  the  end  of  the  stem. 

dental-pulp, .--. 

Anat. :  A  pultaceous  substance  of  a  reddish  gray 
color,  very  soft  and  sensible,  which  fills  the  cavity 
of  the  teeth. 

dental  pump,  s.  An  apparatus  used  for  with- 
drawing the  saliva  from  the  mouth  during  dental 
operations.  [SALIVA-PUMP.] 

den-tal  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  = 
a  tooth,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zoai.:  The  Tooth-shells,  a  family  of  Mollusca, 
consisting  of  the  single  genus  Dentalium  (q.  v.). 

dent  -al-lte,  s.    [Lat.   dens   (genit.   dentis)  =  a 
tooth,  and  Gr.  lithos=a  stone.] 
Palceont.:  A  fossil  Dentalium  or  Tooth-shell. 

dSn-ta  -H-um,  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  denri's)=a 
tooth.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusks,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Dentalidee.    It  has  a  tubu- 
lar, smooth,  or  longitudinally  striated  shell,  open 
at  both  ends.    Tho  common  name  for  the  genus  is 
Tooth-shells.    There  are  numerous  species. 

2.  Paloeont. :  Several  species  have  been  described 
from  the  Devonian,  and  more  especially  from  the 
Carboniferous  rocks,  some  o_f  them  of  great  size. 
The  Secondary  rocks  have  yielded  a  considerable 
number  of  species,  and  they  become  still  more  nu- 
merous in  the  Tertiaries.    (Nicholson.) 

den-tar -I-a,  ».  [Lat.  fern,  of  dcnfarius=per- 
taining  to  the  teeth,  from  dens  (genit.  dentis)=a 
tooth.] 

Bot. :  Coral-root.  A  genus  of  Cruciferous  plants, 
belonging  to  the  family  Arabidse.  The  pod  is  nar- 
row, lanceolate,  and  tapering ;  the  valves  flat,  gen- 
erally separating  elastically,  nerveless;  the  seed- 
stalks  broad.  Dentaria  bulbifera,  tho  Bulbiferous 
Coral-root,  has  a  creeping  root  with  thick  fleshy 
scales  or  tooth-like  processes,  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  large  purple  flowers. 

dent  -a-ry\  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  den«  (genit.  dentis) =a 
tooth,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ary.~\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  teeth  or  den- 
tition ;  bearing  teeth. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Conip.  Anat. :  That  bone  in  the  lower  jaw  of  fishes 
and  reptiles,  corresponding  to  the  lower  jaw  of 
man,  which  carries  the  teeth. 

dentary  bone,  s. 

Anat.:  [DEXTARY.  B.] 

den  ta  -ta.,  s.    [Lat.  fern,  of  de7irafus=toothed.] 

Anat. :  A  name  given  to  the  second  vertebra  of 
the  spinal  column,  from  the  tooth-like  (odontoid) 
process  which  occurs  in  it  at  the  upper  end. 


den -tate,  den-tat -ed,  a.  [Latin  denial  us= 
toothed.) 

B<>1. :  Toothed.  A  term  applied  to  the  short  and 
triangular  divisions,  the  results  of  incisions  exist- 
ing at  the  margin  of  lea\e~.  Tlie-e  incisions  or 
dentate  parts  are  caused  by  a  failure  of  paren- 
chyma. The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  free  trian- 
gular extremities  of  the  divisions  forming  a  gamo- 
>e[ialous  calyx  aud  a  ^amopetalous  corolla. 

dentate-cillate,  «. 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  a  dentate  margin,  fringed 
or  tipped  witli  cilia-. 

dentate-sinuate,  a. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  DENT ATO-SINT ATE  (q.  v.). 

dentated  suture,  s. 

Anat. : Any  serrated  suture;  a  suture  in  which 
the  contiguous  margins  of  the  bones  are  subdivided 
or  broken  up  into  projecting  points  and  recesses 
fitting  very  closely  to  each  other.  (Quoin.) 

den -tate-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  dentate;  -ij/.] 

Bot. :  In  a  dentate  manner. 

^T  The  following  combinations  with  this  word 
occur  in  botany:  DentaMu-ciliatt,  the  same  as 
DENTATE-  CILI  ATE 
(q.  v.)  ;  dentately- 
lobed,  toothed  so 
as  to  a  p  p  e  a  r 
lobed ;  dentately- 
fiinnatifid,toothed 
so  as  to  appear 
pinnatifid ;  den- 
tately-runci  note, 
toothed  so  as  to 
appear  runcinate ; 
dentate  ly -ser- 
rated, having  the 
margin  divided 
into  incisions  re- 
sembling the  teeth 
of  a  saw;  den- 
tately-sinuate,  the 
same  as  DENTATO- 
SINUATE  (q.v.).  Dentately-ciliate. 

*/f£n  +s-  *<«».        I-  Pentate-ciliate  leaf  of  Sedum 

aen  ta    lion.o.  denticulatum. 

Liu    jf  "atus  -  2.  Dentate-simmte   leaf  of  Hypo- 
toothed.]  cha,ris  glabra. 

1.  The   same    as 
DENTITION  (q.v.). 

"How  did  it  get  its  barb,  its  dentation!"—  Paley. 

2.  An  indentation. 

"You  could  see  .  .  .  every  dentation  of  the  wall." — 
Besant  <t  Kice:  By  Celia's  Arbor,  ch.  i.  (.1878.) 

dSn-ta'-t6-,  m  comp.  [Lat.  den£a<us=toothed.J 
Toothed, 

dentato-crenate,  a. 

Bot.:  Applied  to  a  leaf  divided  at  the  edge  into 
triangular  notches ;  crenato-dentate. 

dentato-laclnlate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  teeth  irregularly  extended  into 
long  points. 

dentato-serrate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  teeth  taper-pointed  and  directed 
forward  like  serrations. 

dentato-sinuate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  margin  scalloped  and  slightly 
toothed. 

dent -ed  (1),  a.  [Eng.  dent  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Marked 
with  a  dent  or  indentation  ;  indented. 

dent  -ed  (2),  a.  [English  dent  (2),  s. ;  -ed.]  Den- 
tated, toothed. 

dented  chisel,  s. 

Sculp.:  A  chisel  with  a  dentated  edge,  used  in 
carving  stone. 

dent  -el,dent-il  f£ii9.),d6n-tel  -16  (p\.dentelli) 
(Ital.),  s.  [Ital.,  from  Latin  denticuliis=&  little 
tooth.] 

Arch. :  The  small  square  blocks  or  projections  ID 
the  bed-moldings  of  cornices  in  the  Ionic,  Corin- 
thian, Composite,  and  occasionally  Doric,  orders. 
Their  breadth  should  be  half  their  height;  aud,  as 
Vitruvius  teaches,  the  interval  [METOCHE]  between 
them  two-thirds  of  their  breadth.  In  the  Grecian 
orders  they  are  not  used  under  modillons.  (Gwilt.) 

"The  modillons,  or  dentelli,  make  a  noble  show  by 
graceful  projection." — Spectator. 

dent-e-11  -on,  *dentyllon,  s.    [DANDELION.] 

"  Sere  downis  smal  on  dentilioun  sprang." 

Doualax:   Virgil,  401,  14. 

den-tSl  -la,  *•  [Latin  denticulus,  dimiu.  of  dens 
(genit.  dentil)  — a  tooth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  order 
Cinchonacete.  They  are  small  creeping-plants,  and 
are  so  called  from  the  sides  of  the  segments  of  the 
corolla  being  furnished  with  a  small  tooth.  They 
are  annuals,  and  have  glabrous  leaves  and  white 
flowers. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w8t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try;     Syrian,     te,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


dentelle 

den-tell  e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  denticulns^a  little 
tooth.] 

Jtvtikltindiny :  An  ornamental  tooling  resembling 
notching  or  lace. 
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denudation 


dentinal-tube,  s.    One  of  the  minute  tubes  of 


the  rivers  in  Dalmatia  and  the  Levant. 


tro 
* 


den-tic -u-late,    den-tic -u-lat-ed,   a.f     [Lat.    which  the  instrument  is  placed. 

1.  But. :  Having  the  margin  vei 

2.  Arch. :  Formed  into  dentels. 

:i.  Kiitom.:  Having  the  margin  very  finely  toothed. 
"Anterior  tibiae  very  finely  denticulate." — Trans.  Amer. 
1'ltll,,*.  .sue.,  vol.  iiii.,  p.  289  (1873). 

den-tlc'-v~late-ly\  adv.  [Eug.  denticulate;  -ly.] 
In  a  denticulate  manner. 

denticulately-ciliated,  a.  Having  the  margin 
so  finely  toothed  as  to  appear  edged  with  cilia*  or 
line  hairs. 


dent-I  T 


dent'-ure  s     [Fr  ] 

tDB»TiBO.THK8.]  Vent.  :  An'artificial  tooth,  block,  or  set  of  teeth. 

belon«iuS  to  the  tribe  Dentiros-    The  former  are  partial  dentures  the  latter  is  a  full 

i    A  «iv  "y       clhd  as  {Mo™  • 

1    «»"-*»«'-te*l.    «•    .[Lat     natara?  roo 
=a  tooth,  rosfra)u=a  beak,  and       2T>nn 
Having  a  tooth-like  proc-    t^t 

s  carved  from  dentine  to  fit  the  gums,  or 
>  Ul>on  which 


.  > 

<£»>•»>.  :  A  tribe  of  birds  of  Jthe  order  Insessores,       4  WatosmLle  of  gol^r  silver  fitted  to  the  mouth 
orFerchers;  so  named  from  having  a  notch  near    and  mounted  with  porcelain  teeth. 


toothed,  resembling  the  edge  of  afiuesaw.        ' -,      .'St'  (-)  AmpeKdw  (Chatterers),  (3)  Muscica-    the  plate,  a  silicious  compound  or  enamel  is  fused, 
-tlc-u-la -tton  s     [Lat  denticulate  ]    The    m  Svl   i  l'~° av   T? ' '  (ft  Turdl(to  (Thrushes),  and       6.  >Imeral  plate  dentures.    Made  entirely  of  por- 
or  con'dmonTbeing  set  with 'small"teetl.To?    ™  EMST^S  (q'  ?'. .  ^SSi&SSLZ!*  teeth  molded  and  carved  from 


denf-I-fac-t5r,  s.    [Lat.  dens  (genit.  denf/s)  =  a 
tooth, 


dentures  are:    (1)  Pivot-tooth,  an  artificial  crown 


-&C..1 

dent- 
tooth;! 
form  or 

dent  -i-u iye.s.  IT  r.,  irom  i,at.  aenri/ricmm.  irom    vulcanite  base  for  dentures  is  subjected  to  the'heat 
-dens  (gemt.  dentts)  =  a tooth,  and/rico=to  rub.]    A    of  the  muffle.    A  clamp  holds  the  parts  of  the  flask 
powder  prepared  tor  the  rubbing  and  cleansing  of    in  perfect  apposition.    (Kniaht) 
the  teeth ;  a  tooth-powder.  .  ,.,     - 

rtQ^ti0f=  t,,,~~~e<s     A  furnace  for  baking  and 
teeth.    It  is  made  of  flre-cl 
aeet-iron.    These   furnaces 

«.m  in  LVLLU,  wiLii  uinged  doors,  the  center  secti 

den-tig -er-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a    cased  with  sheet-iron.    The  muffles  are  12  inches 

tooth,  and  gero  =  to  bear.]    Bearing  or  carrying    long  by  3M  wide,  inside  measurement.    The  outside 

-teeth ;  toothed.  measurement  of  the  furnace  is  43  inches  high  21 

den  -til,  s.    [DENTEL.]  wid«".  a»d  16  deep.    (Knight.) 

dent-I-1 

a  tooth ; 

formed 

and  lay 

ing/ 

'£  dentilabial  instead .of  a   purely   labial   sound."-        dent  -Is-tr?,  s.      [Eng.  dentist ;  -™.]     The  art, 
Whitney:  Lifeand  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  iv.  science,  or  profession  of  a  dentist. 

*»iff tsuS&sr,  feSMsste  b±-^a^(^<s».^rfo=to 

',2SS&£SSSi  (q.cvE) e-  ^'^  •  •*m° The   L  ™inarv  Lansuaae  •• 

•dent-I-: 
tooth,  a 
lor  was 


',  "dentie,  a.    [DAINTY.] 

1.  Dainty,  nice,  delicate. 

"Twa  finer  dentter  wild-ducks  never  wat  a  feather."— 
Scott:  Bride  of  Lammennoor,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Scarce. 

"  For  horses  in  that  region  are  but  dentie, 
But  elephants  and  camels  they  have  plentie." 

Harrington:  Ariosto,  ixxviii.  29. 
*de-nw-da  -t89,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  denudatws. 


"  Who  ruined  have  Evanders  stock  and  state, 

n5  .flEXS**7  dicl  the  Arcadil">8  iienudate 
Of  all  their  arms?" 


de-nu-date, 


Vicars:  Virgil 
"Till  he  has  denudatrd  himself  of  all  incumbrances,  he 
is  unqualified." — Decay  of  Piety. 

t.  denudatus,  pa.  par.  of 
to  denude  (q.  v.).] 
naked   or   bare;  stripped, 


as  UJKNTIT1ON  (q.  V.).  _.  «c-iAU  -uabc,    u.         LUfc 

nt-I-lave  s      fLat    dens  (emit    dentil-  1- The  act  or  processor  breedingorgrowingteeth.  demido=to  make  naked, 

and  laJoifo  Jash!]    A  lotifn  or  preparatron       fl  T^e  tlm°  °f  blee£Ug  °r  growmg  teeth'  .  I-  Ord.  Lang. .-  Made  : 

..  ..ashing  the  teeth.  *I.  Comp.Anat.:  The  system  or  arrangement  of  denuded. 

dSnt-Ile,  8.    [Ital.  dentello;  from  Lat,  denticu-    teotn  P60"1131- to  any  animal.    [DENTAL  FOBMULA.]       n.  Technically: 
is;  dimin.  of  dens  (genit.  denr»s)=a  tooth.]  he  structure  of  the  dentition  of  the  upper  jaw,  with       i.  Botany  • 

Conchol.:  A  little  ronth.  aa  that.nf  a  =<.o»  the  mode  of  articulation  of  the  mandible,  removes  it  from         (1)  Appearine  naked      (  \  t^rm  nrvnlio^I  t«     1      * 

such  orders  as  Bodentia  and  Edentata.."— Trans    Amer  naKBU.     I  A.  term  applied  to  plants 

Phllos.  »>c.,  vol.  iiii.,  p.  206  (1873)  '  when  the  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves.) 


Conchol. :  A  little  tooth,  as  that  of  a  saw. 

dent-I-lln'-gual,  a.  &  s.    [DEXTOLINGUAL.]  *  •.«»«. .««.., .«,.  ^m.,  v.  aw  ,4010;.  -r* —  *~~,w.; 

•afa-MI  -6-quIst,  s.    [Lat  «te«  (genit.  «te!tf  i.)  =        dentition  formula,  ..    [DENTAL  FOEMULA.]          op^sedTohairy  of  downy™  °F  P°Ush  °£  b°di°S'  ™ 
a  tooth,  loquor=to  speak,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]    One       -,^-^.  .  «    °     .  .  f-S-ij:1- 

•who  speaks  through  the  teeth. 


*denf-Ize,  ».  i.     [Lat.  den*  (genit.    den«s)  =  a       2-  OeoZ.:  [DENUDED.] 


nrtl  a/story,  g  755. 


dgn'-tln,  den  -tine,  s.   [Lat.  dens  (genit.  denfw)    " 

a  tooth,  and  Eng.  suff.  -in  (CAem.).]    That  tissue       *dent'-i 


.).] 
,  the  o 


ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DENTIZE.] 


which  forms  the  body  of  the  tooth,  the  others  being       *dent   Iz  In*  t»-  »mr    n  *  »     mi-v-rT™  n 
cement,  which  forms  the  outer  crust ;  and  en«me(,         aent    lz  Lng'  p> ' par''  a'  *  8;    IDENTIZB.] 


I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  naked  or  bare; 
a  stripping  or  denuding. 

II.  Technically: 


n,  wc      orms      e  ouer  crus 
which  (when  present)  is  situated  bet 
Jine  and  the  cement.  It  is  composed 
animal  basis,  arranged  in  the  form 
and  cells  of  earthy  particles. 


bfll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     ghin,    bencn;     go,    Semj     thin,     this;     sin!    a§-     expect,     Xenophon     exist    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -,ion,      -slon  =  zhun.     -ttous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  b?l,     del. 


denude  ' 

removed  by  denudation.  As  the  matter  removed 
from  one  place  must  necessarily  be  deposited  in 
another,  denudation  must  necessarily  accompany 
and  precede  deposition. 

2.  Med.:  The  condition  of  a  part  deprived  of  its 
natural  coverings,  whether  by  wound,  gangrene,  or 
abscess.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  bones 
when  deprived  of  their  periosteum,  and  to  the  teeth 
when  they  lose  their  enamel  or  dental  substance,  or 
when  thegnms  recede  from  them  and  their  sockets 
are  destroyed. 

IT  Valley  of  denudation : 

Geol.:  A  valley  formed  by  the  denudation  of  the 
strata  in  which  it  is  hollowed  out.  Murchison  de- 
scribes such  a  valley  as  existing  at  Woolhope  in 
Herefordshire,  England.  (See  Siluria,  ch.  v.) 

de  na  de,  v.  t.  [Lat.  denudo=to  make  bare:  de: 
(inteus.),  and  »mdo=to  bare;  >mdus=bare,  naked.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  bare  or  naked ;  to  strip. 

"If  in  summer-time  you  denitdr  i\  vine-branch  of  its 
leaves,  the  grapes  will  never  come  to  maturity."— Hay: 
On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  deprive  or  divest  of,  to  strip;  as 
of  dignity,  office,  rank,  Ac. 

"Raise  me  this  beggar  and  denude  that  lord." 

Shakesp..-  Timon  of  Athena,  iv.  3. 

II.  Geol. :  To  lay  bare  by  denudation  ;  to  remove 
the  superficial  matter  from. 

de-nud  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DENCDE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   Made  bare  or  naked;    stripped, 
divested. 

2.  Geol.:  Laid  bare  by  denudation, 

de  nud  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DENUDE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:     (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  naked  or  bare; 
denudation. 

*de-num  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
numb  (q.  v.).]  To  confound ;  to  perplex ;  to  stupefy 
by  incessant  foolish  talk. 

*de-niim  -b§r,  *de-noum-bren,  v.  i.  [Lat.  de- 
numero,  dinuniero.]  To  number,  to  reckon,  to 
count  up. 

"Forthidrede  thi  wrathe  denoumbren."—  Wycliffe:  Ps. 
linii.  11. 

*de-nu -mSr-ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  denumeratus,  di- 
numeratus,  pa.  par.  of  denumero.]  To  count  down, 
to  pay  down.  (Ash.) 

*de-nu-mer-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  denumeratio,  di- 
numeratio.\ 

Law:  The  act  of  present  payment.  (Ogilvie; 
Ash.) 

*de-nun -$I-ant,  o.  [Lat.  denunfiaru,  pr.  par.  of 
denuntio.]  Denouncing. 

"By  dennnciant  friend,  by  triumphant  foe."—  Carlylf: 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 

de-nun  -$I-ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  denunciatu*,  pa.  par. 
of  denuncio=to  denounce.]  To  denounce,  to  cry 
out  against. 

"  The  vicinage  of  Europe  had  not  only  a  right  .  .  . 
to  denunciate  this  new  work  before  it  had  produced  the 
danger  we  have  so  severely  felt." — Burke:  On  a  Regicide 
Peace. 

de-nun-$I-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  denunciaiio,  from 
denunciatus,  pa.  par.  of  denuncio ,'  Fr.  denunciation ; 
Sp.  denunciacion.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  The  act  of  proclaiming  or  publishing ;  a  proc- 
lamation. 

"In  a  denunciation  or  indiction  of  a  war,  the  war  is  not 
confined  to  the  place  of  the  quarrel,  but  is  left  at  large."— 
Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  denouncing  or  solemnly  threatening. 
"Midst  of  these  denunciations,  and  notwithstanding  the 

warning  before  me,  I  commit  myself  to  lasting  durance." 
— Conoreve. 

3.  A  solemn  threat ;  a  public  warning  accompanied 
with  a  threat. 

"Christ  tells  the  Jews  that  if  they  believe  not  they 
shall  die  in  their  sins;  did  they  never  read  those  denun- 
ciation*.'"— Ward. 

4.  The  act  of  accusing,  charging,  or  delating. 

5.  The  act  of  denouncing,  finding  fault  with,  or 
crying  out  against. 

II.  Scots  Law:,  The  act  or  form  of  declaring  a 
person  who  has  disobeyed  the  charge  given  on  let- 
tors  of  Horning  an  outlaw  or  a  rebel.  [HORNING.] 

de-nun'-§l-a-tlve,  a.    [Eng.  denunciat(e} ;  -ive.] 

1.  Of  the natureof  a  denunciation  ;  denunciatory. 

2.  Given  or  inclined  to  denunciation. 

"The  clamorous,  the  idle,  and  the  iguorantly  deniuicia- 
tive."—Farrar.  (Ogilvie.) 
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de-nun  -9l-a-tor,  «.  [Lat.;  Fr.  dfnontiateur; 
Sp.  denunciador;  Ital.  denunziatore.] 

1.  One  who  denouoces  or  publicly  threatens. 

2.  One  who  brings  a  charge  or  lays  an  informa- 
tion. 

"The  denunciator  does  not  make  himself  a  party  in 
judgment  as  the  accuser  does."— Aijliff, •.-  I'areryon. 

3.  One  who  denounces,  condemns,  or  cries  out 
against  any  person  or  thing. 

de-nun-cl-a  -tSr-y,  «.  [Etig.  <fcnMiic/«<(0  ; 
-ory.]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  character  of:  or  con- 
taining a  denunciation. 

deny  ,  'de-nay,  *de  naye,  *de  noy,  *de-nye, 
*de-ny-yn,  i1.  t.&i.  [O.  Fr.  oeneter,  denoter!  Fr. 
denier:  Sp.  A-  Port,  denenar;  Ital.  dinenare,  from 
Lat.  de»ego=to  deny:  de  (intens.),  and  nego=w> 
deny,  to  refuse.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  contradict ;  to  say  no  to ;  to  gainsay. 

2.  To  show  or  prove  the  falsity  of. 

"That  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance."—  Shakes?..  Tiro 
Gent,  of  Ver.,  i.  1. 

3.  To  refuse  to  grant,  to  withhold. 

"But  heaven's  eternal  doom  denies  the  rest." 

Pope:  Homer**  Iliad,  xvi.  307. 

r  Sometimes  followed  by  to  before  the  person 
from  whom  anything  is  withheld. 

"Jove  to  hie  Thetis  nothing  could  rf*>»v." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  i.  720. 

4.  To  refuse  to,  to  withhold  from. 

"  I  mean  the  man  who,  when  the  distant  poor 
Need  help,  denies  them  nothing  but  his  name." 

Coarper:  Task,  iv.  427,  428. 

5.  To  refuse  to  yield  or  accede  to. 

"He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied." 

Shakesp.,  Richard  II.,  v.  8. 

6.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge;  to  disavow.    (Op- 
posed to  confess.) 

"All  denyede  it  anon,  no  mon  assentit." 

Destruction  of  Troj/,.8,009. 

7.  To  disown ;  to  refuse  to  acknowledge ;  to  reject. 
(Opposed  to  own  or  acknowledge.) 

"Though  I  -In in M  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not<(eiiB 
thee."— Malt.  xivi.  35. 

*8.  To  decline,  to  refuse  to  accept,  to  reject. 
"Deny  his  offered  homage." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 
*9.  To  forbid,  to  refuse  permission  to. 

"  To  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me."  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  say  no,  to  refuse ;  not  to  comply. 

"And  how  she  blushed,  and  how  she  sighed, 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  29. 

2.  To  contradict ;  to  assert  the  falsity  of  anything. 
"And  again  he  denied  with  an  oath,  I  do  not  know  the 

man." — Matt.  xxvi.  72. 

3.  To  refuse  to  grant  or  allow. 

"  Fatroclus  shakes  his  lance,  but  fate  denies." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi.  468. 

*4.  To  refuse,  to  decline ;  not  to  agree  or  consent. 
"  Deny  to  speak  with  me?  They  are  sick?" 

Khakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

5.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  or  own. 

"  Do  not  deny  to  him  that  you  love  me." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

•"  To  deny  one's  self:  Not  to  gratify  the  appetite 
or  desire ;  to  refrain  or  abstain  from. 

"The  best  sign  and  fruit  of  denying  ourselves,  is  mercy 
to  others." — Sprat. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deny 
and  to  refuse:  "  To  deny  respecrs  matters  of  fact  or 
knowledge :  to  refuse  matters  of  wish  or  request. 
Wo  deny  what  immediately  belongs  to  ourselves : 
we  refuse  what  belongs  to  another.  We  deny  as  to 
the  past ;  we  refuse  as  to  the  future :  we  deny  our 
participation  in  what  has  been ;  we  refuse  our  par- 
ticipation in  that  which  may  be;  to  deny  must 
always  beexpressly  verbal;  a  refusal  may  sometimes 
be  signified  by  actions  or  looks  as  well  as  words.  A 
denial  affects  our  veracity ;  a  refitsal  affects  our 
good  nature  .  .  .  Deny  is  sometimes  the  act  of 
unconscious  agents :  refuse  is  always  a  personal  and 
intentional  act." 

(2)  Ho  thus  discriminates  between  to  deny  and  to 
disown:  "  Deny  approaches  nearest  to  the  sense  of 
disown  when  applied  to  persons ;  disou-n,  that  is, 
not  to  own,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  a  strong 
analogy  to  deny  when  applied  to  things.  In  the 
first  case  deny  is  said  with  regard  topne's  Knowledge 
of  or  connection  with  a  person ;  disowning,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  term  of  larger  import,  including 
the  renunciation  of  all  relationship  or  social  tie: 
the  former  is  said  of  those  who  are  not  related  ;  the 
latter  of  such  only  as  are  related.  Peter  denied  our 
Savior;  a  parent  can  scarcely  be  justified  in  dis- 
owning his  child  let  his  vices  be  ever  so  enormous ; 
a  child  can  never  disown  its  parent  in  any  case 
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without  violating  the  most  sacred  duty.  In  the> 
second  case  dent/  is  said  in  regard  to  things  that 
concern  others  as  well  as  ourselves ;  disown  only  in 
regard  to  what  is  done  by  one's  self  or  that  in  which 
one  is  personally  concerned.  A  person  denies  that 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  of  another;  he 


thing  implicated  in  a  denial;  our  guilt,  innocence, 
or  honor  is  implicated  in  what  we  disown.  A  wit- 
ness denies  what  is  stated  as  a  fact ;  the  accused 
party  disowns  what  is  laid  to  his  charge.  A  denial 
is  employed  only  for  outward  actions  or  events : 
that  which  can  be  related  may  be  denied :  disoicn  <  »<; 
extends  to  whatever  we  can  own  or  possess  ;  we  may 
disown  our  feelings,  our  name,  our  connections,  and 
the  like."  (Cralih:  Eng.Synon.) 

(3)  For  the  difference  between  to  deny  anil  1<> 
contradict,  see  CONTRADICT  ;  for  that  between  t<r 
ili-ni/  and  to  disavow,  see  DISAVOW. 

de-ny -Ing,  ;»•.  par.,  a.  &s.    [Dr.xy.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  contradicting,  refusing, 
disavowing,  or  rejecting. 

tde-ny  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  denying ; -ly.}  In  a 
manner  expressive  of  denial. 

"How  hard  you  look,  and  how  dcnyingly!" 

Tennyson:   1'lfifii,  187. 

*de-8b  -Struct,  r.  /.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from,  and 
obstruct  (q.  v.).]  To  remove  obstructions  from ;  to 
clear  of  anything  which  obstructs  ;  to  clear. 

"It  is  a  singular  good  wound-herb,  useful    for 
struct/Hi/  the  pores  of  the  body."— More:  Antidote  aaatntt 
Atheism. 

•de-ob-struct'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DEOBSTRTJCT.  J 
«de-5b-struct  -Ing,   pr.  pur.,  a.  &  s.    [DEOB- 

STRUCT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  At  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  clearing  of 
obstructions. 

*de-ob  -stru-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  obstruent,  pr.  par.  of  obstruo=to  obstruct,  to- 
block  up.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med.:  Removing  obstructions ;  having  the  power 
or  quality  of  opening  and  clearing  the  natural  duct! 
of  the  fluids  and  secretions  of  the  body;  resolving 
viscidities;  aperient. 

"All  sopes  are  attenuating  and  deobstruent,  resolving 
viscid  substances."— Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

B.  At  substantive: 

Med.:  A  medicine  which  has  the  power  or  quality 
of  opening  and  clearing  the  natural  ducts  of  the 
fluids  and  secretions  of  the  body;  an  opening  or 
aperient  medicine. 

"It  isapowerful  and  fate  deobstruent  in  cachectic  and 
hysteric  cases."—  Bishop  Berkeley:  Siris,  §  6. 

*de  5c  -u-late,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
oc«(orus=havingeyes;  oc«hjs=an  eye.J  To  deprive 
of  the  eyes  or  of  sight ;  to  blind. 

de  -0-dand,  s.  [Lat.  Deo  dandum=to  be  given 
to  God.] 

/"\l.l      E*., 


him,  or  if  a  tree  fell  and  killed  a  passer-by.  In 
these  and  such  cases  that  which  catJsed  the  death 
was  to  be  given  to  God— that  is,  forfeited  to  the 
crown — to  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  the 
proceeds  applied  to  religious  uses  or  charity.  No 
deodand  was  due  where  an  infant  under  the  ago  of 
discretion  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  cart,  or  horse, 
or  the  like.  The  right  to  deodands  within  certain 
limits  was  frequently  granted  by  the  crown  to  indi- 
viduals. Doodands  were  abolished  in  1846. 
de  6-dar  ,  s.  [Sansc.  deradarw=divine  tiee.] 
Bot. :  Cedrus  deodara,  a  large  tree,  attaining  to- 
the  height  of  100  ft.,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
similar  in  habit  of  growth  to  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
of  which  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  only  a  variety. 
Its  timber  is  much  valued  and  used  in  India.  The 
name  Deodar  is  also  locally  applied  to  other  tn-i--. 
especially  Coniferse,  in  India,  as  at  Simla,  to  the 
Cupressns  torulosa.  The  C.  deodara  yields  by  exu- 
dation, and  partly  by  heat,  a  kind  of  turpentine, 
resin,  and  pitch. 

*de  6-date,  *.  [Lat.  Deo  datum=e.  thing  given 
to  God.] 

1.  An  offering  to  God. 

"Whatsoever  their  corban  contained,  wherein  that 
blessed  widow's  deodate  was  laid  up."—  Hooker:  Eccles. 
Polity,  bk.  vii.,  g  22. 

2.  A  gift  from  God. 

"  He  would  be  a  deodate,  a  fit  new  year's  gift  for  God  t» 
bestow  on  the  world."— VOyly:  Life  of  Sancroft,  ch.  ii. 
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deodorant 

de-6  -dor-gint.  a.  &   s.    [Pref.  cfe=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  odorant  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Deodorizing. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  deodorizer 


de-6-d3r-l  za-tlon,  s.  [English  deotl,,,  •/:  '.  .  .• 
-nttoH.]  Ihe  act  or  process  of  removing  or  destm\  - 
iiiB  any  fetid,  infectious,  or  noxious  effluvia  by 
chemical  or  other  deodorizers. 

de  6  d5r  ize,  r.  t.  fPref.  d?=away,  from,  and 
hug.  odorize  (q.  V.).]  To  deprive  of  or  free  from 
any  effluvium  or  odor,  especially  one  that  is  fetid  or 
noxious  ;  to  disinfect. 

de-6  -dor-Ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEODORIZE.] 

de-6  -dor-lz-er.  s.  [Eng.  deodoriz(e)  ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  deodorizes;  specifically,  any 
substance  which  has  the  power  or  quality  ol 
destroying  any  fetid,  infectious,  or  noxious  effluvia, 
such  as  chloride  of  lime,  carbolic  acid,  <fec.  A  drue 
or  pastille  applied  to,  or  burned  in  the  presence  of, 

Biitroscent,  purulent,  infectious,  or  fetid  matter. 
eodorizers  are  a  sanitary  provision  for  the  defeca- 
tion of  matter  haying  noxious  effluvia  ;  acting  to 
render  the  matter  inert,  to  absorb  it  mechanically, 
or  only  to  disguise  it,  supplanting  the  fetor  by  supe- 
rior energy,  as  in  the  use  of  aromatic  pastilles. 

dS-6  -d8r-iz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEODORIZE.] 
parficip.  adj.:   (See    the 
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*de-6s-cu-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  deosculatio.]  The 
act  of  kissing,  a  ki.-.-. 

"  We  have  an  enumeration  of  the  several  acts  of  wor- 
ship required  to  be  performed  to  images— viz..  proces- 
sions, genuflexions,  thurifications,  and  tleusculatioti?."- 
*titliu,jjleet. 

*de-6s  -sl-fy,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  <>.<«/ 


Sng.  ossify  (q.  v.).] 
J.  /. it. :  To  deprive  of  bones. 
2.  Fig,:  To  weaken,  to  euprvate. 


A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par. 
verb.) 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  deodorization. 

'deo-fell-shine,  s.  [A.  S.  de<J/oZ=deyil,  and  sflu 
—  a  phantasm.]  Devilish  craft  or  cunning. 

"He  dide  mare  inoh  off  deofellshine  o  life." 

Ormulum,  8,109. 

'deol,  *del,  *deil,  *dol,  »dool,  *doole,  'doylle, 
*dul,  s.  fO.  Fr.  doel.  duel,  deol,  dull,  &,c.;  Sp. 
iluelo;  Ital.  dtioto.]  [DOLE  (2),  «.]  Grief,  sorrow. 
pain,  trouble. 

"  Deol  thou  might  habbe." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  101. 

*deo-len,  v.  i.  [O.  Fr.  doloir.]  [DEOL.]  To 
grieve,  to  sorrow,  to  lament. 

"  AHsaundres  folk  deoleth  ywis 
For  the  knyght  that  is  yslawe." 

Alisauniler,  2,734. 

*de-8n'-e"r-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  deoneratus,  pa.  par. 
of  decmero=to  unload:  de=away.  from,  and  OHMS 
(genit.  <men's)  =  a  load.]  To  unload,  to  disburden. 

*de-6n-t&-lSg  -Ie-al,  a.  [English  deontolog(u)  ; 
•ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  deontology. 

»de-5n-tql  -6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  deontolog(ij)  ;  -int.] 
One  versed  in  deontology. 

*dS-6n-tor-6-£y;,  s.  [Or.  deon,  neut.  pr.  par.  of 
dei=  it  behooves,  and  loqott=a  word,  a  discourse.] 
The  science  of  moral  duty,  or  of  that  which  is 
morally  binding  or  obligatory  ;  a  term  applied  by 
tho  followers  of  Jeremy  Bentham  to  their  doctrine 
of  ethics.  [BENTHAMISM.] 

"  Reasoning  produces  theosophy  or  ontology  and  di-i>ii~ 
toloov."—AtkeiuvuiH,  Sept.  2,  1822. 

dS-6-per  -ctil-ate,  a.  [Lat.  de  =  down,  away, 
and  opercw(urtM=covered  with  a  lid;  operculum  = 
a  lid.] 

Bot.  (of  the  onerculum  of  Mosses)  :  Not  separat- 
ing spontaneously  from  the  spore-cases. 

•de-op  -Pi-late,  r.  t.  [Pref.  <Je=away,  from,  and 
oppilatus,  pa.  par.  of  oppilo—to  stop  up  or  obstruct.] 
To  deobstruct  ;  to  clear  a  passage  ;  to  free  from  ob- 
structions. 

"It  maketh  the  belly  soluble,  and  deoppilateth  or  un- 
stoppeth  the  veins."  —  Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  184. 

*de  6p-pl-la  -tlon,  s.    [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 

id  oppilatio=a  blocking  up.]    Deobstruction  ;  the 

5t  of  clearing  obstructions. 

"Though  the  grosser  parts  be  excluded  again,  yet  are 
the  dissoluble  parts  extracted,  whereby  it  becomes  effec- 
tual in  deoppilations."—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  22. 

*de-8p'-pl-la-tlve,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  deoppilatif.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Med.  :  Deobstruent,  aperient. 

"  A  physician  prescribed  him  a  deoppilative  and  pur«*a. 
live  apozern."  —  Harvey. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Med.  :  A  deobstruent  or  aperient  medicine. 

*de  or-dl-na'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  <Je=away,  from, 
and  Bag.  ordination  (q.  v.).]  Derangement,  dis- 
order. 

"All  things  were  of  that  kind,  as  did  rather  shew  the 
frailty  of  nature  than  a  deordination  or  reproach  of  it." 
—Sowley:  Tr.  Bacon,  Collect.  ofQ.  KHz. 

*de-bs'-CTJ-late,  r.  t.  fLat.  deosculatus,  pa.  par. 
of  deosculor=to  kiss  affectionately:  de  (intens.), 
and  oscu(or=to  kiss.]  To  kiss. 


am 
act 


"  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  .  .  had 
dtossijled  France."— Quarterly  Review,  July,  1881,  p.  4. 

de-6x'-Id-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  oxidate  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  To  deprive  of  oxygen ;  to  abstract  oxygen 
from. 

de-ox  -Id-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  n.    [DEOXIDATE.] 
de-ox  -Id-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &,  s.   [DEOXIDATE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.   par.  <£•  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  abstracting 
oxygen ;  deoxidation. 

de-6x-Id-a  -tlon,  s.    [Eng.  deoxidat(e) ;  -ion.] 

Chem.:  The  abstraction  of  oxygen.  This  term 
ought  to  be  restricted  to  partial  abstraction  of  oxy- 
gen, tho  term  reduction  being  applied  to  the  total 
abstraction  of  that  element;  thus,  peroxide  of 
manganese,  MnOj,  is  said  to  be  deoxidized  by  heat, 
3MnO-2=Mn3O4+O2,  but  oxide  of  silver,  Ag>O,  is 
reduced,  thus  Ag20=O-(-Ag2,  metallic  silver. 

de-ox-ld-i-za  -tlon,  ».  [English  deoxidiz(e); 
-ation.] 

Chem.:  The  same  as  DEOXIDATION  (q.  v.). 

de-8x'-Id-lze,  v.  t.    [Pref.  rfe=away,  from,  and 

Eng.  oxidize  (q.  v.).] 
Chem.:  The  same  as  DEOXIDATE  (q.  v.). 
de-Sx-Id-Ized,pa.par.  or  a.    [DEOXIDIZE.] 
de-ox  -Id-iz-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEOXIDIZE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj. :     (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Deoxidization,  deoxidation. 

de  ox-y-ben  zoln,  s.  [Pref.  de,  and  English 
ox y (gen),  benzoin.] 

Cl, 
Obti 

keto: 

acid ;  also  by  heating  mono-brom-toluylene  with 
water  to  180°  to  190°.  It  crystallizes  out  of  alcohol 
in  large  tables,  which  melt  at  55°,  and  sublime 
without  decomposition.  Heated  with  hydriodic 
acid  it  forms  dibenzyl,  tVrVOHo-CHj'CeHs. 

de-ox  -y'-gSn-ate,  v.  t.    [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  oxygenate  (q.  v.).] 
Chem. :  To  deprive  of  oxygen ;  to  deoxidate, 
de  ox  -jf-gen-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEOXYG>EN- 

ATE.] 

de-8x  -^-gen-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DEOXY- 
OENATE.] 

A.  &  B.  Ai  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Deoxidization;  deoxidation. 

de-ox-jf-gen-a.  -tlon,  s.  [Eng.  deoxygenat(e)  ; 
-ion.  \ 

Chem. :  The  same  as  DEOXIDATION  (q.  v.). 

*de-pa  -gan-lze,  «>.  t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  paganize  (q.  v.) .]  To  raise  from  a  state 
of  paganism. 

*de-palnt ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  depeint,  pa.  par.  of  depein- 
dre  =  to  depict,  describe.] 

1.  To  depict,  to  picture;  to  represent  by  a  picture 
or  drawing. 

"  Those  pleas'd  the  most  where,  by  a  cunning  hand, 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  age." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  37. 

2.  To  depict  or  describe  in  words. 

"  Such  ladies  fair  would  I  depaint 
In  roundelay,  or  sonnet  quaint." — Gay. 

3.  To  mark  with  color ;  to  color,  to  stain. 

"  Silver  drops  her  vermeil  cheeks  depaint." 

Fairfax. 

*de-paint  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPAINT.] 
*de-palnt  -er,  *de-paynt-er,  s.    [Eng.  depaint; 
•er.]    One  who  paints  or  colors. 

"  Welcuin  depaynter  of  the  bloomyt  medis." 

G.  Douolas:   Viryll  (Prol.). 

*de-paint  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  «.  &  s.    [DEPAINT.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.   par.  &  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  painting,  figuring,  or  de- 
scribing. 

*de-palr  ,  t'.  t.  [Fr.  dlptrir.]  To  destroy;  to 
ruin. 

"  Your  excellence  maist  peirles  is  sn  knaw, 
Ka  wretchis  word  may  depair  your  hie  name." 

Palace  of  Honor,  ii.  22. 
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*de-pal  -mate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  depalmo.}  To  strike 
with  tne  palm  of  the  hand  ;  to  box  the  ears. 

*de-  pa-ro'-chl-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  de  =  away,  fromr 
and  parocMa  =  a  parish.]  To  move  from  a  parish. 

"  If  such  a  number  of  peasants  were  to  deparochiate." — 
Foote:  The  Orators,  i. 

de  part ,  *departyn,.*deperte,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
ifi'fnii-tir  =  to  divide,  to  distribute ;  se  departir  —  to 
separate  one's  self,  to  depart :  Lat.  de=away,  from, 
and  />«!•//«/•  =  to  distribute;  pars  =  a  part;  Sp.  de- 
partir; Ital.  departure.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  divide,  to  distribute,  to  share,  to  part. 

"We  wille  departe  his  clothing."  —Towneley  .Vijst., 
p.  228. 

*2.  To  separate,  to  divide. 

"The  hilles  departen  the  kyngdom  of  Surrye  and  the 
contree  of  Phenesie." — Muundeville,  p.  103. 
*3.  To  divide  into  parties. 

"The  multitude  was  departed."—  Wycliffe.-  Acts  xxiii.  7. 
*4.  To  distinguish,  to  discriminate. 

"  That  con  deperte  falshed  from  trewthe." 

Poem  on  freemasonry,  678. 
*5.  To  leave,  to  retire  from,  to  quit. 

"I  would  your  highness  would  depart  the  field." 

Shakes,}.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  ii.  2. 

TI  Now  only  used  in  the  phrase,  To  depart  this 
life. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

*(1)  To  become  separated  or  scattered. 
"As  a  flock  of  scheep    .     .    .    the  which  departeth  and 
desparpleth." — Maundeville,  p.  4. 

*(2)  To  divide,  to  separate. 

"  The  Rede  see  streccheth  forth  and  aeparteth  in  tweie- 
mouthes  and  sees." — Trevisa,  ii.  63. 

[3)  To  go  away  from  a  place ;  to  move  away, 
.a)  Absolutely. 
"  The  man  departed,  and  told  the  Jews  that  it  was  Jesus,, 
which  had  made  him  whole." — John  v.  15. 
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(6)  With/rom  before  tho  place  left. 

"And  they  departed  from  Dophkah,  and  encamped  in. 
Alush."—  Numb,  ixiiii.  13. 

(c)  With  out  of  before  the  place  left. 

"They  besought  him  that  he  would  depart  out  of  their- 
coasts."—  Matt.  viii.  84. 

(d)  With  for  before  the  place  gone  to. 
2.  Figuratively : 

t(l)  To  desist,  to  forsake,  to  abandon  (with/rowO- 

**  Depart  from  evil  and  do  good." — Ps.  xxiiv.  14. 
t(2)  To  forsake,  to  desert,  to  fall  away. 
"Hear  me  now  therefore,  O  ye  children,  and  depart  not 
from  the  words  of  my  mouth.   —/You.  v.  7. 

(3)  To  yield  or  give  way ;  to  abandon  a  purpose*. 
&c. 

"His  majesty  prevailed  not  with  any  of  them  to  depart 
from  the  most  unreasonable  of  all  their  demands." — 
Clarendon. 

*(4)  To  deviate,  to  wander,  to  vary. 
(5)  To  pass  away ;  to  be  lost,  to  perish. 
"The  good  departed  away,  and  the  evil  abode  still." — 
2  Esdras  iii.  22. 

*(6)  To  cease. 

"The  prey  departeth  not."— Xahum  iii.  1. 

(7)  To  die,  to  decease,  to  leave  this  world. 
"Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,, 

according  to  thy  word."— Lu ke  ii.  29. 

II.  Law:  To  vary  or  deviate  from  the  title  oir 
defense  which  a  party  has  once  insisted  on  in 

pleading. 

T[  Todepart  ivith:  To  part  with,  to  resign,  to  give 
up, 

"The  feloe  shewed  himselfe  as  lothe  to  depart  with 
any  money,  as  if  Diogenes  had  said,  .  .  ."—  Cdall- 
Apophth.,  fol.  94,  C. 

*de-part ,  s.    [DEPART,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  departing ;  departure. 
"  I  had  in  charge,  at  my  depart  from  France, 

To  marry  Princess  Margaret." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  ft.  II.,  i.  1. 

2.  Fig,:  Death,  decease. 

"  Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  post  could  run, 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss  and  his  depart." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  L 

II.  Chem.:  The  separation  or  resolution  of  a  com- 
pound into  its  constituent  elements. 

"  The  chymists  have  a  liquor  called  water  of  depart," — 
Bacon. 
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•de-part'-?.  We,  a.  [Eng.  depart;  -able.'}  That 
<can  be  divided  or  separated ;  capable  of  division ; 
•divisible. 

"Thre  parsones  in  parcelles  departable  fro  other." 
P.  Plowman,  11,420. 

de-part  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPART,  ?.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Shared,  distributed. 
*2.  Divided,  separated. 

3.  Gone  away,  left. 

4.  Dead,  deceased ;  having  loft  this  world. 

"  If  fix'd  or  wandering  star  could  tidings  yield, 
Of  the  departed  spirit." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

de-part  -er,  a.    [Eng.  depart;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  One  who  divides,  distributes,  or  shares. 
"  Who  ordeynede  me  domesman,  or  departer  on  yon  ?  " 
OFycliffe:  Lufcrxii.  14. 

*2.  One  who  discriminates ;  a  judge. 

*'  Deparfer  ordemerof  thoughtis." — Wycliffe:  Heb.iv.  12. 

3.  One  who  departs,  or  goes  away. 

*II.  Chem.:  One  who  refines  metal  by  separation. 

de-part  -Ing,  *de-part-yng,  *de-part-ynge,  pr. 

ar.,  a.  &  s.    [DEPART,  t'.] 


•pa 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  act  of  dividing,  or  separating. 

" To  the  departynge  of  soul  and  spirit." — Wycliffe-.  Heb. 
•iv.  12. 

*2.  A  division. 

"A  derk  myst  was  maad  .  .  .  and  passidethorow  tho 
*lepartingis."— Wycliffe:  Gen.  xv.  11. 

*3.  A  distinction,  a  separation. 

"  Y  shall  sette  departyng  bitwix  my  people  and  thi  pee- 
p\e."—Wyclife:  Exod.  viii.  23. 

*4.  A  dissension,  a  division. 

"  I  heere  departyngis  or  disscenciouns  for  to  be."— 
Wycliffc:  1  Cor.  li.  18. 

5.  A  departure,  or  going  away. 

"The  first  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland." 

ShoJttsp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

6.  Death,  decease. 

*de-part  -Ing-lf,  *de-part-yng-li,  adv.  [Eng. 
departing ;  -ly,]  Not  continuously,  or  for  any  time ; 
shortly. 

"Tho  schulen  not  sowne  departyngli." — Wycliffe:  A'umb. 
1.7. 

*de-part-ls/-Ing,  subst.  [DEPART,  r.]  Division, 
partition. 

"The  time  of  the  divisioune  and  departising  made." — 
Act.  Dam.  Cone.  (1480),  p.  66. 

de-part  -ment,  e.    [Fr.  dtpartement.] 

T.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  departing;  departure. 

"Sadden  departments  from  one  extreme  to  another." — 
Wotton;  Keliqutai,  p.  61. 

*2.  A  division  or  separation. 

*3.  A  division. 

"The  Roman  fleets,  during  their  command  at  sea,  had 
their  several  stations  and  departments." — Arbuthnot. 

4.  A  separate  allotment  or  branch  of  business, 
administration,  &c. ;  a  distinct  branch  or  office  of 
government  in  which  a  certain  class  of  duties  is 
assigned  to  and  carried  out  by  a  particular  person  ; 
as,  the  department  of  state,  of  war,  of  the  navy, 
-&c. 

"The  only  department  with  which  no  fault  could  be 
found  was  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs." — .VacaH- 
Jay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

5.  A  branch  of  science  or  study. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Geog.:  One  of  the  districts  into  which  France 
is  divided.     It  usually  comprehends  four  or  five 
arrondissements.  each  of  which  contains  several 
cantons,  each  of  which  again  consists  of  several 
•communes. 

2.  Mil. :   A  military  sub-division  of   a   country. 
(U.S.I 

de  part-men'-tal,  a.  [Eng.  department;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  department. 

"...  departmental  guards,  called  together  for  the 
prot«ction  of  the  revolutionists." — Burke:  Pref.  to  Bris- 
tol's Address. 

dS-part'-ure,  ».    [Eng.  depart;  -ure.]        . 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  The  act  of  separating  or  putting  aside;  sep- 
aration. 

"  No  other  remedy  .  .  .  but  absolute  departure." — 
Hilton. 
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(2)  The  act  of  departing  or  going  away. 

"They  were  seen  not  only  all  the  while  our  Savior  was 
upon  earth,  but  survived  after  His  departure  out  of  this 
world." — Addison. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  An  abandonment;  a  forsaking  or  desisting 
from. 

"The  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  departure  from  evil,  are 
phrases  of  like  importance." — Tillotson. 

(2)  A  deviation  from  a  standard,  purpose,  or  ob- 
ject. 

*(3)  Ruin,  destruction. 

"The  isles  that  are  in  the  sea  shall  be  troubled  at  thy 
departure.'1 — Ezek.  xxvi.  18. 

(4)  Death,  decease ;  a  departing  from  this  world. 

"Happy  was  their  good  prince  in  his  timely  departure, 
which  barred  him  from  the  knowledge  of  his  son's  mis- 
eries."— Sidney. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  A  deviating  or  departing  from  the  title 
or  defense  which  a  party  has  once  insisted  on  in 
pleading. 

"Such  rejoinder  would  be  an  entire  departure  from  his 
original  plea." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Navigation: 

(1)  The  distance  of  two  places  on  the  same  paral- 
lel, counted  in  miles,  of  the  equator;  the  easting  or 
westing  of  a  ship  with  regard  to  the  meridian  it 
departed  from :  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
the  present  meridian  and  where  the  last  reckoning 
was  made. 

(2)  The  bearing  or  position  of   an  object  from 
which  a  vessel  commences  her  dead  reckoning. 

*3.  Chem.:  The  parting  or  separating  of  silver 
from  gold. 

II  For  the  difference  between  departure  and  death 
see  DEATH  ;  for  that  between  departure  and  exit  see 
EXIT. 

*de-pas'-cent,  a.  [Lat.  depascens,  pr.  par.  of 
deposco=tofeed:  de  (intens.),  and posco=to  feed.] 
Feeding. 

de-past'-ure,  *de-pas'-tre,  r.  t.  &  ;.  [Lat.  de- 
pascor^to  feed,  to  graze.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  eat  up,  to  consume. 

"  They  keep  their  cattle,  and  live  themselves,  in  bodies 
pasturing  upon  the  mountains,  and  removing  still  to 
fresh  land,  as  they  have  depastured  the  former."— Spen- 
ser: State  of  Ireland. 

2.  To  put  out  to  graze,  to  pasture. 

"  If  40  sheep  yield  80  Ib.  of  wool,  and  are  depastured  in 
one  parish  for  a  whole  year,  the  parson  shall  have  8  Ibs." 
Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  feed,  to  graze. 

"  If  a  man  takes  in  a  horse  or  other  cattle  to  graze  and 
depasture  in  his  grounds." — Blackstone. 

de-past'-ured,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPASTURE.] 

de-past  -ur-Ing,pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.    [DEPASTURE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  grazing  or  pasturing. 


*de-pa'-trl-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  patria=one's  country ;  cf.  expatriate.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  leave  one's  country ;  to  go  into 
voluntary  exile. 

"  Depatrtate!    What's  that  ?" 
"  Why,  ye  fool  you,  leave  my  country." 
Villiers  (Duke  of  Buckingham):  The  Chances, 

B.  Trans.:  Todrivefrom  one'scountry  ;tobanish, 
to  expatriate. 

*de-pau  -pe"r,  t1.  t.  [Lat.  depaupero.]  To  make 
poor ;  to  impoverish. 

"  Ye  have  not  onlie  .  .  .  depaupereit  the  inhabit- 
antis  of  the  toun."— Acts  James  VI.,  1571  (ed.  1814),  p.  69. 

*de-pau  -per-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  depauperatus,  pa. 
par.  of  depaupero:  de  (intens.),  and  paupero=to 
make  poor;  pa«per=poor.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  poor,  to  impoverish,  to  beggar. 
"  Liming  does  not  depauperate:  the  ground  will  last 

long,  and  bear  large  grain." — Mortimer. 

2.  Fig. :  To  weaken,  to  depress. 

"  Which  depauperates  the  spirit." — Taylor:  Great  Ex- 
amples, pt.  ii.,  12. 

de-pau  per-ate,  de-pau  -per-at-ed,  a.  [Lat. 
depauperatus.] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Made  poor,  impoverished. 

"  They  become  low  and  much  depauperated." — Smith: 
Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  184. 

2.  Dot. :  Imperfectly  developed,  starved,  or  ill- 
formed  from  want  of  nutriment. 

*de-pau  -pSr-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [DEPAU- 
PERATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  ad}. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making  poor 
or  impoverishing. 
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tde-pau  -per-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  pauperize  (q.  v.).T 

1.  To  raise  from  a  state  of  pauperism. 

"  Our  efforts  at  depauperizing  the  children  of  paupers.*' 
—Edinburgh  Review.  (Ogilvie.) 

2.  To  make  poor. 

"This  immense  fauna  ...  is  shrunk  anil  ilepnu. 
perized  in  North  Asia."— -Huxley:  Critiques  and  Addrcssa. 

*de-pea$h  ,  *de-peche,  f.  t.  [Fr.  dep?cher=to 
hasten.]  To  discharge,  to  dispatch. 

"As  soon  as  the  party  which  they  shall  find  before  our 
justices  shall  be  depeached."  —  Hackluijt:  Voyages,  i.  267. 

*de-pec  -tl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  di'pecto— to  comb  down: 
rte=down,  and  pecfo=to  comb.]  Tough,  clammy, 
tenacious ;  capable  of  being  extended. 

"  It  may  be  also  that  some  bodies  have  a  kind  of  lentor. 
and  are  of  a  more  depectible  nature  than  oil." — Bacon. 

*de-pec  -U-la-tion,  s.  [Lat.  depeculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  depeeu(or=to  embezzle.]  Embezzlement, 
robbery,  peculation. 

" Depeculation  of  the  public  treasure."— Hobbes:  Com- 
monurealth,  ch.  xxvii. 

*de-pelnct  (peinct  as  pant),  v.  t.  [DEPAIXT.] 
To  depict,  to  paint. 

"The  redde  rose  medled  with  the  white  yfere, 
In  either  cheeke  depeincten  lively  chere." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar  (April). 
*de-peint,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPAINT.]    Painted. 
"  With  large  toppes,  and  mastes  longe, 

Richly  depeint."  Chaucer:  Dreme,  711. 

*de-pell',  v.  t.  [Lat.  depello:  dc=away,  from, 
and  pe(io=to  drive.]  To  drive  away,  to  repel,  to 
rebut. 

"They  increase  strength,  and  depello]d  age."— Tenner: 
Via  Recta,  p.  218. 

*dep-en,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  depan.]    To  plunge,  to  dip. 
"Olepi  me  mot  hym  depe  ine  the  water."—  Shoreham, 
p.  11. 

de-pend  ,  v.  i.   [Fr.  dipendre,  from  Lat.  dependeo 
=  to  hang  down,  to  depend:  de=down,  and  pemlfn 
=  tohang;  Ital.  dipendere;  Sp,  depender.] 
*I.  Literally: 

1.  To  hang  down ;  to  be  suspended. 

"  From  the  frozen  beard 

Long  icicles  depend,  and  crackling  sounds  are  heard." 

Druden. 

2.  To  hang,  to  lean. 

"...    two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  of  one  foot  standing;  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  be  dependent,  as  to  the  issue  or  result,  on 
something  else ;  to  be  contingent  upon ;  to  bo  re- 
lated to  as  the  result  to  the  cause,  or  the  conse- 
quent to  the  antecedent. 

"  The  peace  and  happiness  of  a  society  depend  on  the 
justice  and  fidelity,  the  temperance  and  charity,  of  its 
members." — Rogers. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  another;  to 
be  subject  as  a  dependant  or  retainer. 

"  And  the  remainders,  that  shall  still  depend, 
To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age." 

Shakesp.  •  Lear,  i  4. 

3.  To  be  connected  with  or  influenced  by. 

"  A  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than  that  which  on  thy  humor  doth  depend." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  92. 

4.  To  rely,  to  trust,  to  have  confidence,  to  rest 
(followed  by  on  or  upon) . 

"I  am  a  stranger  to  your  characters  farther  than  as 
common  fame  reports  them,  which  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon." — Swift. 

5.  To  look  to  solely ;  to  rely  upon  as  for  aid  or 
support :  to  be  dependent  upon  for  the  power  or 
means  of  doing  anything. 

6.  To  be  in  a  state  of  suspense ;  to  be  undeter- 
mined ;  to  be  pending. 

"  The  judge  corrupt,  the  long  depending  cause, 
And  doubtful  issue  of  misconstrued  laws." — Prior. 

7.  To  impend. 

"  This  is  the  curse  depending  on  those  that  war  for  a 
placket."—  Shakesp.:  Troilus,  ii.  6.  (Quarto.) 

tde-pend'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  depend:  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  depended  upon ;  reliable. 

"...  attractive,  if  not  in  all  points  dependable,  vol- 
umes."— Athenceum,  February  18,  1882. 

de-pend  -an$e,  s.    [DEPENDENCE.] 

de-pend  -ant,  a.    [DEPENDENT.] 

de  pend -en$e,  de-pend -an9e,  de-pend -en- 
gf,  s.  [Fr.  dependence.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Of  all  forms : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  state  of  hanging  or  depending  from  some- 
thing. 


late,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    siire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     sftn,     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     89,    <B  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


dependent 


(2)  Something  hanging  down  or  depending  from 
another. 


i  largecluster  of  black  grapes  they  show. 
Dry 


And  make  a  large  dependance  from  the  bough." 

Dry  den.-   Virgil;  (ieurgic  iv.  806,  806. 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Mutual  connection  ;  inter-relation,  concatena- 
tion. 

"Connection  and  dependance  of  ideas  should  be  fol  lowed, 
till  the  mind  is  brought  to  the  source  on  which  it  bot- 
toms."— Lac  ke. 

(2)  The  relation  of  anything  to  another,  as  of  an 
effect  to  its  cause. 

"I  took  pleasure  to  trace  out  the  cause  of  effects,  and 
the  dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another  in  the  visible 
creation."— Burnet:  Theory. 

(3)  A  state  of  being  subject  to  the  influence  or  at 
the  disposal  of  another. 

"Every  moment  we  feel  our  dependance  upon  God  " — 
Tillotson. 

U)  A  state  of  being  dependent,  subordinate,  or 
subject  to  another. 

"...  that  BO  they  may  acknowledge  their  dependency 
upon  the  crown  of  England," — Bacon. 

(5)  Reliance,  trust,  confidence. 

"Their  dependancies  on  him.  were  drowned  in  this  con- 
ceit."— Hookers  Eacles.  Polity. 

*(6)  The  term  for  the  subject  of  a  quarrel  when 
duels  were  first  in  vogue,  meaning,  as  it  seems,  the 
affair  depending.  [^[J 

"The  bastinado!  a  most  proper  and  sufficient  depend- 
ance, warranted  by  the  great  Caranza."— Ben  Jonson: 
Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  i.  4. 

II.  Of  the  form  dependency  only : 

1.  Anything  attached  to  but  subordinate  to  an- 
other. 

"  We  speak  of  the  sublunary  worlds,  this  earth,  and  its 
dependencies." — Burnet:  Theory. 

1.  A  territory  or  district  remote  from  but  subject 
to  a  kingdom  or  state. 

"It  will  be  seen  how,  in  two  important  dependencies  of 
the  crown,  wrong  was  followed  by  just  retribution." — 
Maoaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

3.  The  thing  or  persons  of  which  any  person  has 
the  dominion  or  disposal. 

"  Never  was  there  a  prince  bereaved  of  his  dependencies 
by  his  council,  except  where  there  hath  been  either  an 
over-greatness  in  one  counselor,  or  an  overstrict  com- 
bination in  divers." — Bacon. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Law  (of  the  form  dependence):  The  state  of 
depending,  or  being  pending  or  undetermined. 

"  An  action  is  said  to  be  in  dependence  from  the  moment 
of  citation  till  the  final  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords." 
— Bell.'' 

2.  Logic  (of  the  form   dependency) :    That,  the 
existence  of  which  presupposes  the  existence  of 
something  else ;  something  non-essential ;  an  acci- 
dent, a  quality. 

"Modes  I  call  such  complex  ideas  .  .  .  which  are 
considered  as  dependencies  or  affections  of  substances." — 
Locke. 

H  Master  of  the  dependences:  A  master  of  cere- 
monies for  duels,  an  imaginary  office  which  Meer- 
craft,  the  Projector,  in  Ben  Jonson's  play,  bestows 
OQ  Ever  ill. 

"  Master  of  the  Dtpendances!  a  place 
Of  my  projection  too,  sir,  ana  hath  met 
Much  opposition;  but  the  State  now  sees 
That  great  necessity  of  it,  as,  after  all 
Their  writing  and  their  speaking  against  duels, 
They  have  erected  it." 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Devil's  an  Ass,  iii.  1. 
^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dependance 
and  reliance:  "Dependance  is  the  general  term; 
reliance  is  a  species  of  dependance:  we  depend 
either  on  persons  or  things ;  we  rely  on  persons  only : 
dependance  serves  for  that  which  is  immediate  or 
remote;  reliance  serves  for  the  future  only.  Wo 
depend  upon  a  person  for  that  which  we  are  obliged 
to  receive  or  led  to  expect  from  him :  we  rely  upon 
a  person  for  that  which  he  has  given  us  reason  to 
expect  from  him.  Dependance  is  an  outward  con- 
|  dition  or  the  state  of  external  circumstances ;  re- 
\  liance  is  a  state  of  the  feelings  with  regard  to 
i  others.  Wo  depend  upon  God  for  all  that  we 
:  have  or  shall  have ;  we  rely  upon  the  word  of  man 
|  for  that  which  he  has  promised  to  perform.  Wo 
j  may  depend  upon  a  person's  coming  from  a  variety 
[of  causes;  but  we  rely  upon  it  only  in  reference  to 
1  his  avowed  intention."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 
\  de-pend  -ent,  de  pend-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  de- 
\  pendant,  pr.  par.  of  dependre—to  depend.] 
|  A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. ;  Hanging  down. 

"In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  long  since,  the 
whole  furs  in  the  tails  were  dependent."—  Peacham. 
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2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Depending  on  or  subordinate  to  another. 
"  This  great  plan,  with  each  dependant  art," 

Thomson;  Castle  uf  Indolence,  ii.  24. 

(2)  In  the  power  or  authority  of  another;  subject 
to  or  at  the  disposal  of  any  one. 


depilate 


*de-peSQh  e,s.   [Fr.  d£pecher=to  hasten.]  A  dis- 
patch. 
"  We  received  your  tlepfsche  sent  by  Captain  Mure."— 

Letter  (1566),  in  Krith'»  Hint.  Scot.,  p.  330. 

de-phlegm     (y  silent),    r.  t.    [Pref.  de=away. 
from,  and    fir.   p/t/e</nia=phlegm.]    To  free  from 


On  God,  aathe  most  high,  all  inferior  causes  in  the  phleKm  or  aqueous  matter,  either  by  evaporation  or 

world  are  dependant."— Houk,,-.  distilling. 

(3)  Depending  or  relying  on  another  for  .upport,  "  w"  have  sometimes  taken  spirit  of  salt,  and  carefully 

lielp,  or  strength.  dtphlegmed  it.   —Boyle:   lronMfi.SU. 

"_.    .    .    until  an  ant  was  formed  as  abjectly  dependent  de  phleg    mate,    V.   t.     [Eng.    df  phlegm ;    -ate.} 

tn^its  slavejuis  is  theFur»ne<t  rnfescene." — Darwin:  Origin  The  same  as  DEPHLEGM  (q.  V.). 


of  Species  (1869),  ch.  vii.,  p.  224. 

(4)  Contingent ;  depending  on  as  to  the  issui 
result. 


"We  dephlfgmated  some  by  mo 
or    flcations."— Boyle.-  Works,  i.  829. 


.ore  frequent 


"  That  deeper  far  it  lies 
Than  aught  'lepenilcnt  on  the  fickle  skies." 

Wordsworth .-  Ode  for  a  General  Thanksgiving, 

(5)  Relating  to  or  occasioned  by  something  pre- 
vious. 


de-phleg  -mat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPHLEG- 

MATE.J 

de-phleg-ma -tion,    s.    [Eug.    >lephlegmat(e} ; 
-fen.] 

Chem. :  An  old  term,  applied  to  the  process  of 
freeing  spirituous  or  acid  liquids  from  water.    The 
"...  .    promise-breach  thereon  dependant."— Shakesp.:    apparatus  used  is  called  a  dephlegmator. 
Measure  fur  Measure,  i.  4.  ..Tn  jjvera  Case8  it  |3  not  enough  to  separate  the  aqueous- 

*(6)  Impending.  parts  by  dephlegmat  ion."— Boyle:  Works,  i.  821. 

"  The  curse  dependant  on  those  that  war  for  a  placket,"        de-phlgg-ma  -t5r,  s.   [Eng.  dephlegmat(e) ;  -or.] 
Shakesp.:  Trollus,  11.  3.    (Fohos.)  A  form  of  condensing  apparatus  for  stills,  consist- 

II.  Technically:  ing  of  broad  sheets  of  tinned  copper  soldered  to- 

1.  Hot.:  Hanging  down,  drooping;  as,  a  depend-    sether,  so  as  to  leave  narrow  spaces  between  them, 
entleaf.  de-phlegmed    (g  silent),  pa.  par.  or   a.     [DE- 

2.  Law:  Pending,  undetermined.  PHLEGM.] 

B.  As  substantive :  de  phlegm  -ed- ness  (g  silent),  «.    [English  de- 

1.  One  who  is  subject  to,  sustained  by,  or  at  the  Plained;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 

disposal  of  another ;  a  retainer.  freed  from  phlegm  or  aqueous  matter. 

"  His  dependants  shall  quickly  become  his  proselytes  "  ".  Th»  Proportion  betwixt  the  coralline  solution  and  the 

— South.  spirit  of  wine,  depends  so  much  upon  the  strength  of  the 

Q    r»       j           j-  former  liquor,  and  the  dephlegmedness  of  the  latter." — 

Z.^OnejJependmg  upon  another  for  support,  help,  Boyle:  Works,  i.  442. 


or  strength. 


*de-phlo-£Is  -tl-cate,    v.    t.    [Pref.    tie  =  away. 


Rogers. 

3.  That  which  depends  or  is  contingent  on  some- 
thing else ;  a  consequence,  a  corollary. 

"With  all  its  circumstances  and  dependents." — Prynne. 

TT  When  used  as  an  adjective  the  word  is  now  gen- 
erally spelled  dependent ;  when  used  as  a  noun  de- 
pendant is  the  more  usual. 

de-pgnd'-ent-rj;,  *de-pend  -ant-lf,  adv.  [Eng. 
dependent ;  -ly.]  In  a  dependent  manner. 

de-pend -e"r,  s.  [Eng.  depend;  -er.]  One  who 
depends  or  relies. 

"  What  shalt  thou  expect, 
To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans?" 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

de-pend  -Ing,  *de-pend  -Inge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[DEPEND. J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Hanging;  suspended. 

"  A  third  dispels  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
And  fills  depending  lamps  with  beams  of  light." 
Pope:  Tliebais,  609,  610. 

2.  Subject  to,  dependenton,  relying. 

3.  In  a  state  of  suspense ;  pending. 

"The  matter  of  variance  dependinge  betwixt  yow." — 
Edward  IV.,  in  Paston  Letters,  ii.  338. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  The  act  or  state  of  being  dependent. 

*2.  Suspense. 


_-  jiston  or  the  supposed  principle  of  inflamma- 
bility.   [PHLOGISTON.] 

*de-phlo-gls -tl-ca-ted,  pa. par.  or«.  [DEPHLO- 
GISTICATE.] 

dephloglsticated  air,  s. 

Chem.:  An  old  name  for  oxygen,  which  chemists 
regarded  as  common  air  deprived  of  phlogiston. 

•de-phlo-gls'-tl-cat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  e.    [DE- 

PHLOGI8TICATE.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :     (See  the 

C.  As  mi/us/. :  The  act  or  process  of  dophlogistica- 
tion. 

*d6-phlo-£ls-tl-ca  -tion,  «.    [Eng.    dephlogisti- 
cat(e) ;  -ion.]  The  abstraction  or  phlogiston  (q.  v.). 

de-plct',  r.  t.    [DEPICT,  a.] 

1.  To  paint;  to  form  a  likeness  of  in  colors;  to 
portray. 

"The  cowards  of  Lacedemon  depicted  upon  their  shields 
the  most  terrible  beasts  they  could  imagine."— Taylor. 

2.  To  describe  or  represent  in  words. 

"Alas!  the  idle  tale  of  man  is  found 
Depicted  in  the  dial's  moral  round." 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk 

3.  To  represent  in  any  way. 

"With  doubt  and  strange  surmise 
Depicted  in  their  look." 
Longfellow:  Discoverer  of  the  Forth  Cape. 


*de-plct ,  n.    [Lat.  depictus,  pa.  par.  of  depingo : 
'^Delay  i.Jbad,  doubt  worse,  amending  worst."-Be*    repTe^ed^  1"HgO=i°  """^  Paintcd'  dePict«d, 


, 

Jonson:  To  W.  Roe. 


de-pend  -ing-ljf,  adv.     [Eng.   depending;  -ly.] 
In  a  dependent,  contingent,  or  subordinate  manner. 

'de-pSo'-ple,  t).  t.    [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  people  (q.  v.).]    To  depopulate. 


"  I  fond  a  lyknesse  depict  upon  a  wal." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  177. 

de-plct'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPICT,  v.] 
de-plot'-lng,  pr.par.  a.  &  s.    [DEPICT.] 

A.  &  B.    Aa  pr.  par,  dt  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

™.j    .„, — ^o  „„„,„  .o^m,  UOBUUJOU.  c;  As  xubs^.:  The  act  of  painting,  representing, 

"No reason  can  be  given  why,  if  these  deperdits  ever  ° 

existed,  they  have  now  disappeared."— Paley:  Nat.  Theol.,  de-pic -tion,    8.    [Lat.     depictus.]     The    act    of 

ch.  v.,  g  4.  depicting ;  a  painting ;  a  representation. 

*de-pgr  -dlte-ljf,  ado.    [Eng.  deperdit;  -ly.]    In  de-plc'-ture  (as  de-plot  -Cher)  v.  t.  [Pref  de= 

utterly   lost   or   abandoned;  down,   and  Eug.  picture    (q.   • 


the   manner   of 
desperately. 

"  The  most  deperditely  wicked  of  all  others,  in  whom 
was  the  root  of  wickedness."— Dean  King:  Sermons  (1608), 
p.  17. 

*de-pe"r-dl'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  deperditus,  pa.  par.  of 
deperdo=to  lose.]  Loss,  destruction. 


,    -  .-     To  depict,  to 

represent,  to  paint. 

"  'Twas  paint,  'twas  life!  and  sure  to  piercing  eyes 
The  warrior's  face  depictured  Henry's  mien." 

Shenstone:  Love  and  Honor. 
de-plc'-tured,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPICTURE.] 

dep  -I-late,  t>.  t.  [Lat.  depilatiis,  pa.  par.  of 
depilo=to  pull  out  the  hair:  de=away,  from,  and 
»£friM=hair.J  To  pull  out  the  hair ;  to  strip  off  hair ; 
to  peel,  to  husk. 


|  -    . 

*de-p5rt-I-ble,  a.    [En*!.  depcrf=depart !  •able.'}        "Made  of  rice  accurately  depilated  ml  boyled  in  milk  " 
That  can  be  divided ;  divisible,  departablo.  —Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  124. 


bfil,    bdy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    feem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  t 
-otan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.-     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del.. 


depilated 

<lep  -I-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPILATE.] 
dep'-I-l&t-Iftg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEPILATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
^verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  pulling  out  the  hair; 
-depilation. 

dSp-I-la'-tion,  ».  [Fr. (Upilation;  i.&i.  depilatio, 
from  depilo=to  pull  out  the  hair.  A  very  good  term 
to  describe  the  process  which  is  usually  called 
unhairing.  It  consists  in  the  loosening  and  remov- 
ing of  hair  from  hides  and  skins,  and  is  usually 
accomplished  by  lime.  It  is  hence  called  limeing. 
Lime  being  injurious  to  leather,  other  processes 
have  been  suggested  and  to  some  extent  practiced. 
[UNHAIEISO.] 

de-pll  -fc-tor-yS  a.  &  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  depllatorius,  from  depiio=to  pull  out  hair.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  strip- 
ping off  hair. 

"  (Elian  sa^s  that  they  were  depilatory,  and  if  macerated 
in  vinegar  would  take  away  the  beard." — Chamber*,  in  r. 
L'rtica  Mtiriiui. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  preparation  or  application  used 
to  strip  off  the  hair  without  injuring  the  skin ;  a 
cosmetic  employed  to  remove  superfluous  hair  from 
the  face. 

"  The  effects  of  the  depilatory  were  soon  seen." — T.  Hook: 
Gilbert  Ourney. 

•dep'-I-loiis,  a.  [Latin  de  =  away,  from,  and 
pilosus  =  hairy;  pilu8=hair.]  Without  hair;  de- 
prived of  hair. 

"This  animal  is  a  kind  of  lizard,  or  quadruped  corti- 
cated and  depilous;  that  is,  without  woo),  fur,  or  hair." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  14. 

de '-Plan-ate,  a.  [Pref.  d«=down,  and  English 
-planate  (q.  v.).J 

Bot.:  Flattened.    (Cooke.) 

•de-plant',  r.  t.  [Fr.  df planter;  Lat.  aeplanto.] 
To  take  plants  up  from  the  bed ;  to  transplant. 

*de-plan-ta'-tion,  s,  [Lat.  deplantatio,  from 
deplanto.]  The  act  of  taking  plants  up  from  the 
bed ;  the  act  of  transplanting.  (Ash.) 

de-plete',  v.  t.    [Lat.  depletus,  pa.  par.  of  depleo 
=to  empty:  de  =  away,  from,  and pteo=to  fill.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  empty. 

"At  no  time  were  the  Bank  cellars  depleted  to  any 
•alarming  extent." — Saturday  Review.  (Ogilvie.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  exhaust,  to  drain  off ;  to  deprive  of 
strength,  resources,  &c. 

II.  Med. :  To  empty  or  diminish  the  quantity  of 
Hood  in  the  vessels  by  venesection ;  to  let  blood. 

de-plet'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DEPLETE.] 

de-pie '-tion,  s.  [Lat.deptefus,  pa.  par.  of  depleo.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  process  of  emptying, 
draining,  or  exhausting. 

"  Abstinence  and  a  slender  diet  attenuates,  because 
depletion  of  the  vessels  gives  room  to  the  fluid  to  expand 
itself—  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Med. :  The  act  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  by  venesection ;  blood-letting. 

de-plet  -Ive,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  depletM  ;  -»»e.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  or  causing  depletion. 
"Depletive  treatment  is  contra-indicated." — Wardrop: 

On  Bleeding. 

B.  As  subst. ;  Any  preparation  or  medicine  which 
tends  to  depletion. 

"She  had  been  exhausted  by  depletives." — WarArop:  On 
Bleeding. 

dg-plSf-Br-f,  a.  [Eng.  depletM;  -orj/.]  Cal- 
culating or  tending  to  deplete  or  empty. 

de-pll-ca -tion,  s.  [Lat.  de  =  away,  from,  and 
•plicatio=a  folding;  pHco=to  fold.]  An  unfolding, 
untwisting,  or  unplaiting. 

"An  unfolding  and  deplication  of  the  inside  of  this 
order."— Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  treat,  iv.,  §  3. 

de-plor-a-bll  -I-ty=,  s.  [Eng.  deplorabl(e) ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  deplorable ;  deplorableness. 

de-plor -a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  •  deplorable,  from  Lat. 
deploro=to  deplore  (q.  v.).] 

1.  That  is  or  should  be  deplored ;  lamentable,  sad, 
grievous,  wretched. 

"The  military  administration  was  as  deplorable  as 
ever." — Xacaulay:  Uist.  Eng.,  ch.  XV. 

2.  Miserable,  poor,  contemptible ;  as,  deplorable 
nonsense,  deplorable  ignorance,  &c.  . 

dS-plor'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [En*,  deplorable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  deplorable ;  a  deplor- 
able condition. 

"The  sadness  and  deplorableness  of  this  estate."— 
Drake:  West  Indian  Voyage,  p.  68. 
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de-plbr  -a-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  deplorab(le)  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  deplorable  manner;  lamentably,  sadly,  miser- 
ably. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  their  talk  of  reason  and  philoso- 
phy, God  knows,  they  are  deplorably  strangers  to  them." 
—  South. 

*de  -plbr'-ate,  a.  [Lat.  deploratus,  pa.  par.  of 
deploro.]  Deplorable,  lamentable. 

"The  case  is  then  most  deplorate,  when  reward  goes 
over  to  the  wrong  side."—  V  Estrange. 

*de  plbr  a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  deploratio,  from  de- 
p/oro.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  deploring  or  lamenting. 

"The  deploration  of  her  fortune."  —  Speed:  Henry  I*//,, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  16. 

2.  Music:  A  dirge  or  mournful  strain. 

de-plbr  e,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  deplorer;  Sp.  deplorar; 
Ital.  deplorare,  from  Lat.  dep/oro=to  lament:  de 
(intens.),  and  ploro—to  lament,] 
A.  Transit  ire: 

1.  To  lament,  to  bewail,  to  bemoan,  to  grieve  over. 
"  A  mind  intolerant  of  lasting  peace 
And  cherishing  the  pang  which  it  deplored." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*2.  To  complain  of. 

"  Never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth.  Xight,  iii.  1. 

*3.  To  despair  of,  to  give  over. 

"Physicians  do  make  a  kind  of  scruple  and  religion  to 
stay  with  the  patient  after  the  disease  is  deplored."  — 
Bacon.-  Adv.  of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

tB.  Intranft.:  To  lament,  to  bewail,  to  bemoan. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deplore 
and  to  lament:  ''Deplore  is  a  much  stronger  ex- 
pression than  lament:  the  former  calls  forth  tears 
from  the  bitterness  or  the  heart  ;  the  latter  excites 
a  cry  from  the  warmth  of  feeling.  Deplorable  in- 
dicates despair:  to  lament  marks  only  pain  or  dis- 
tress. Among  tne  poor  we  have  deplorable  instances 
of  poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and  wretchedness  com- 
bined ;  among  the  higher  classes  we  have  often 
lamentable  instances  of  extravagance  and  conse- 
quent ruin.'*  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-pl"d  red,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPLORE.] 

*de-plbr  -ed-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  deplored;  -ly.~\ 
Deplorably. 

"To  be  deploredly  old,  and  affectedly  young,  is  not  only 
a  great  folly,  but  a  gross  deformity."—  Bishop  Taylor: 
Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  72. 

*de-plbr'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deplored;  -ness.] 
Deplorableness. 

"The  deploredness  of  our  condition."  —  Bp.  Hall:  A 
Patheticall  Meditation,  2. 

*de-plbre'-ment,8.  [Eng.  deplore;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  deploring. 

dS-pl'dr  -er,  s.  [Eng.  deplor(e)  ;  -er.]  One  who 
deplores  or  laments  ;  a  mourner,  a  lamenter. 

dS-plbr  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [DEPLORE.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  lamenting,  mourning,  or 
bewailing. 

de-plor  -Ing-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  deploring;  -ly.]  In 
a  deploring  manner. 

dS-pl6^',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  dSployer;  O.  Fr.  desployer 
=  to  unfold:  de=Lat.  di*=apart,  and  ptoyer=Lat. 
plico=to  fold;  Sp.  desplegar;  Port,  despregar.] 

[DISPLAY.] 

A.  Transitive: 

Mil.:  To  open  out;  to  extend  a  line  of  small 
depth  ;  as  an  army,  a  battalion,  which  has  been 
previously  formed  in  one  or  more  columns. 

"Of  this  large  number  a  considerable  proportion  were 
deployed  along  the  Mall  and  on  the  Horse  Gmards  Pa- 
rade."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Mil.  :  To  open  out  ;  to  extend  in  a  line  of  small 
depth. 

"A  column  is  said  to  deploy  when  it  makes  a  flank 
march  or  unfolds  itself  so  as  to  display  its  front."  —  Sul- 
livan. 


.    [DEPLOY,  r.] 
Mil.  :  The  same  as  DEPLOYMENT  (q.  v.)  . 
de  -plowed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPLOY,  v.] 
de-pl6y'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEPLOY,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:     (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  extending  in  a  line  of 

small  depth  ;  deployment. 
dS-pl6y  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  deploy;  -men*.] 
Mil.:  The  act  of  extending  a  body  of  troops  in  a 

line  of  small  depth. 
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*de-plu-ma  -ted,  a.  [Lat.  deplumatus.']  Having 
the  feathers  taken  off.  (Ash.) 

*de-pia-ma -tion,  s.  [Lat.  deplumatio:  de= 
away,  from,  and  pZuma=a  feather.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   A  plucking  or  stripping  off  the 
feathers ;  a  loss  of  feathers. 

"Through  the  violence  of  her  moulting  or  deplnnm- 
tion."—Stiltingfleet:  Origines  Sacra:,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  3. 

2.  Sun;.:  A  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  accompanied 
with  the  fall  of  the  hairs  from  the  eyebrows.  (Phil- 
lips.) 

*de-plume',  v.  t.  [Fr.  deplumer,  from  Lat.  de= 
away,  and  phtma=a.  feather.] 

1.  To  pluck  or  strip  the  feathers  from  ;  to  deprive 
of  plumage. 

"  Such  a  person  is  like  Homer's  bird,  deplumes  himself 
to  feather  all  the  naked  callows  that  he  sees." — Jn't-imj 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  15. 

2.  To  lay  bare,  to  expose. 

"The  exposing  and  depluming  of  the  leading  humbugs 
of  the  age.  — De  Quincey. 

*de-plumed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPLUME.] 
*de-plum  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [DEPLUME.] 

A.  &.  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  plucking  or  stripping  tho 
feathers  from. 

de-pS-l&r-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  depolariz(e); 
-at  ion ;  Fr.  de  polarisation.]  The  actor  process  of 
depriving  of  polarity. 

de-p6  -lar-ize,  r.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  polarize  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  depolariser.]  To  deprive 
of  polarity. 

*de-po-H -tion,  s.  [Lat.  depolio=to  polish.]  The 
act  of  polishing.  (Ash.) 

de-p6n'e,  v.  t.  &  t.  [Lat.  depono^to  lay  down: 
de=down,  andpono=to  place,  to  lay.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  down,  to  deposit. 

"  While  the  obedient  element 
Lifts  or  depones  its  burthen."      Smtthfy. 

2.  To  deposit. 

"Who  had  deponed  his  money  in  David  his  hand."— 
Foord:  SuppL,  Dec.,  p.  394. 

3.  To  risk,  to  deposit  as  a  pledge. 

' '  On  this  I  would  depone 
As  much,  as  any  cause  I've  known." 

Butler.-  Hudibnis. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I,  To  give  evidence  upon  oath ;  to  give  tentimo 
to  depose. 

"Marion  Meason  deponed  that  she  heard  her  say,  < 
mo n  thief." — Statis.  Ace.;  Trial  for  Witchcraft,  xviii.  ( 

*2.  To  assert,  to  make  an  assertion. 

*3.  To  bear  witness. 

"This  fact  or  phenomenon     .    .    .    depones  etr< 
both  for  a  God  ana  for  the  supreme  righteousness  of  I 
nature." — Chalmers:  Bridgewater  Treat.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.6 

de-pon'-^nt,  a.  &,  s.  [Lat.  deponens,  pr.  par.  < 
depono=io  lay  down ;  Fr.  deponent.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Laying  down. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  Bearing  testimony  upon  oath-  deposing. 

2.  Gram.:  In  Latin  grammar  applied  to  a  verb 
which  has  a  passive  form,  but  an  active  force,  as 
loquor— to  speak,  fateor=  to  confess, 

"  A  verb  deponent  endeth  in  r,  like  a  passive;  and  yet,  in 
signification,  is  but  either  active  or  neuter." — Lilly. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Law:   One  who   gives  evidence  upon  oath  in 
a  court  of  justice;  a  witness.    One  whose  evidence 
is  not  given  viva  voce,  but  is  taken  down  in  writing, 
and  then  sworn  to ;  one  who  makes  an  affidavit  to 
any  statement  of  fact. 

"  This  strange  deponent  made  oath,  as  in  the  presence 
of  God." — Xacuulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  uiv. 

2.  Gram. :  In  Latin  grammar  a  verb  which  has  a 
passive  form,  but  an  active  force. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deponent, 
evidence,  and  witness:  '*The  deponent  always  de- 
clares upon  oath:  he  serves  to  give  information: 
the  evidence  is  likewise  generally  bound  by  an 
oath;  he  serves  to  acquit  or  condemn:  the  witness 
is  employed  up9n  oath  or  otherwise ;  he  serves  to 
confirm  or  invalidate.  A  deponent  declares  either 
in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth ;  the  deposition  is 
preparatory  to  the  trial;  an  evidence  may  give 
evidence  either  by  words  or  actions ;  whatever  serves 
to  clear  up,  whether  a  person  or  an  animal,  tho 
thing  is  used  as  an  evidence;  the  evidence  always 
comes  forward  on  tho  trial :  a  witness  is  always  a 


ftte     fat     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w$t,     here,     camel,    H5r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or,  '  wbre,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


deponer 


person  in  the  proper  sense,  but  may  be  applied 
figuratively  to  inanimate  objects ;  he  declares  by 
word  of  mouth  what  he  personally  knows.  Every 
n-tlut  ,s-.s  is  an  evidence  at  the  moment  of  trial,  but 
every  evidence  is  not  a  witness."  (Crabb :  Eutj. 

de-p6n -er,  *de-pon-ar,  s.  [Eng.  depon(e);  -er.'] 
One  who  makes  oath  iu  a  court ;  a  deponent. 
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*2.  The  state  of  being  banished;  exile. 

"  An  abjuration,  which  is  a  iteion-ttition  forever  into  ft 
foreign  land,  was  anciently  with  us  H  civil  death." — 
AlUfft. 

II.  /.'lie:  Tlio  act  of  transporting  from  ono  part 
of  a  kingdom  to  another,  or  of  removing  as  a  penal 
measure  to  a  foreign  land. 


*de-por  -ta-tor,  s.  [Lat.]   One  who  carries  away 
"  This  drponur  for  the  tyrae  being  in  Falkland  in  com-          hanishiwuiHiimi 
mie   with  his  maiestie."-.4rfs.  Jus.    VI.,    1600   (.1814),     °  u    • 

.    .    .    oppressors,   enclosers,  depopulators,  deportu- 

de-port-ed,pa.  par.  or  n.    [DEPORT,  r.] 

"  He  told  us  he  hud  been  (Imported  to  Spain." —  H"«/s/i. 

de-pb'rt  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [DEPORT,  r.J 

A.  &  B.  Aft  pr.  par.  (f1  ptirticip.  u<lj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  A.i  subst, :  The  act  of  banishing  or  carrying 
away  to  a  foreign  land;  transportation,  banish- 
ment, 

de  port'- merit,  s.  [O.Fr.  deportment,  depot-tint  it ; 
Vr.dfportement.] 

1.  Conduct,  management. 

"Touching  the  duke's  own  deportment  in  that  island." 

—  n'otton:  Remains. 

2.  Demeanor,  carriage,  behavior,  manners. 

"  But  William's  deportment  soon  reassured  his  friends." 
— Macaitlay:  Hist.  Ettg.,  ch.  xvi. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  deportment  and  be- 
havior, see  BEHAVIOR. 

*dg-pbr  -ture,  s.  [Eng.  deport;  -ure.}  Deport- 
ment, carriage,  demeanor. 

"Stately  port  and  majestical  departure." — Speed. 

tde-posj  -a-ble,  *de-pO§-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  de- 
pos(e) ;  -able,]  Capable  of  being  deposed ;  liable  to 
deposition ;  that  may  be  deprived  of  office. 

"Hereafter  they  shall  be  only  keepers  of  the  great  seal, 
which,  for  title  and  office,  are  deposaule." — Ilotcell:  Let- 
ters, bk.  i.,  s.  iv.,  let.  8. 

*de-po§ -al,  s.  [Eng.  depos(e);  -a/.]  The  act  of 
deposing  from  or  depriving  of  office ;  deposition. 

"  The  short  interval  between  the  deposal  and  death  of 
princes  is  proverbial."— Fox:  Hist,  of  James  II.,  p.  14. 

de  posje  .  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  dtposer:  de=Lat.  de  = 
away,  from,  and  poeer=to place;  Lat.pauso=(l)  to 
pause,  (2)  to  place.    Depose  is  only  remotely  con- 
nected with  Lat.  depono,  not  derived  directly  from 
it  (Skeat).] 
A.  Transitive : 
*1.  To  lay  down,  to  deposit. 

"  Its  surface  raised  by  additional  mud  deposed  upon  it." 

—  Woodward. 

*2.  To  lay  or  put  aside ;  to  abdicate. 

"Thus  when  the  state  one  Edward  did  depose, 
A  greater  Edward  in  his  room  arose." 

Dryden:  Ep.  10,  To  Mr.  Congreve. 
"3.  To  be  freed  or  cleared  from. 

"If  they  be  againe  sodden  .  .  .  they  so  depose  all 
their  bitternesse."—  Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  206. 


pa 

p.  'M'i. 

'de-po-ni-tioun,  s.  [Lat.  depono.']  All  oath; 
the  substance  of  what  is  deposed  iu  a  court;  a 
deposition. 

"  Ordinis  the  drponitiouns  of  the  witnes  nowtakiiito 
he  closit  ill  the  meyii  tynie."— .4et  Lh>iu.  t'onc.,  A  1492, 
,,.  2H4. 

*de-p6p  -U-lft-$? ,  s.  [Lat.  rfe  =  away,  from,  and 
populus=a  people.J  Depopulation. 

"  Mars  answered,  p  Jove,  neither  she  nor  I, 
With  both  our  aids,  can  keep  d^pcipuiacy 
From  off  the  frogs." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Ratracliumyomackia. 

•de-pop  -U-lar-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  «V  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  popularize  (q.  v.).l  To  render  unpopular. 

de-pop  -ij-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  depopulatus,  pa. 
par.  of  depoputor—to  depopulate.]  [PEOPLE.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  unpeople;  to  clear  of  inhabitants;  to  lay 
waste  or  bare. 

"  Swift  as  a  lion,  terrible  andbold, 
That  sweeps  the  fields,  depopulates  the  fold." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi.  !HI9,  910. 

*2.  To  reduce  in  numbers,  to  exterminate. 
"Grim  death,  in  different  shapes, 
Depopulates  the  nations."  Philips. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lay  waste  or  bare ;  to  clear  of  inhabitants. 

"  He  turned  his  arms  upon  unarmed  and  unprovided 
people,  to  spoil  only  and  depopulate." — Bacon:  Henry  VI f. 

2.  To  become  depopulated ;  to  lose  its  inhabitants. 
"  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an  inquiry,  whether 

the  country  be  depopulating  or  not." — (Joldsmitli. 

de-pop  -u-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DEPOPULATE.] 

de  pop  -u-lat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEPOPU- 
LATE.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr. par.&particip.  adj. :  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  depriving  of 
inhabitants ;  depopulation. 

de  pop-u-la  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Kug.  population  (q.  v.  I.] 

1.  The  act  of  depopulating  or  depriving  of  inhab- 
itants. 

"  This  wild  and  barbarous  depopulation." — Clarendon: 
Civil  War,  iii.  74. 

2.  The  state  of  being  depopulated. 

"  Several  of  our  best  and  wisest  friends  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  ilepopulation  it  deptores  is  nowhere  to  be 
seen."— Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village  (Dedication). 

*de-p8p  -u-la-t5r,  s.  [Eng.  depopulat(e);  -or.] 
One  Who  depopulates  or  deprives  any  place  of  its 
inhabitants ;  a  depeopler. 

"  Covetous  landlords,  iiiclosers,  depopulators,  Ac." — 
State  Trials:  Duke  of  Buckingham,  1626. 

de-pbrt,  v.  t.  [Fr.  deporter  =  to  transport,  to 
banish  ;  O.  Fr.  deporter  =  to  bear,  to  suffer,  to  en- 
dure (Cotgrave) ;  Fr.  se  deporter  =  to  recede,  to 
cease ;  Sp.  deportar ;  Ital.  departure ;  Lat.  deporto= 
to  carry  away,  to  remove:  de  =  away,  from,  and 
por?o=to  carry.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*l.  To  carry,  to  transport,  to  convey. 

2.  (Used  reflexively) :   To   conduct,  to  carry,  to 
behave,  to  demean. 

"  Let  an  ambassador  deport  himself  in  the  most  grace- 
ful manner  before  a  prince." — Pope. 

II.  Lam:  To  transport  either  from  ono  part  of  a 
kingdom  to  another,  with  prohibition  to  quit  the 
assigned  place,  or  to  remove  as  a  penal  measure  to 
a  foreign  land. 

*de-port  ,  s.  [DEPORT,  ti.]  Deportment,  behav- 
ior, demeanor. 

"  One  rising,  eminent 
In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  665,  666. 

de-pbr-ta -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  deportutio,  from  de- 
porto.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

fl.  The  act  of  banishing  or  carrying  away  to  a 
foreign  land. 

"  That  sudden  transmigration  and  deportation  out  of 
our  country." — Stokes, 


*4.  To  take  away,  to  deprive  of,  to  divest,  to  strip 
off. 

"  You  may  my  glory  and  my  state  depose." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 

5.  To  remove  or  degrade  from  a  throne  or  other 
high  station ;  to  dethrone. 

"  She  did  not  assist  to  depose  him  until  he  had  conspired 
to  disinherit  her."— Macaw/ay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*6.  To  abate,  to  put  down. 

"  Xhei  shal    .     .    .    youre  pride  depose." 

P.  Plowman,  10,646. 

*7.  To  examine  on  oath. 

"  And  formally,  according  to  our  law, 
Depose  him  iathe  justice  of  his  cause." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  8. 

*8.  To  give  testimony  about,  to  bear  witness  to, 
to  attest. 

"It  was  usual  for  him  that  dwelt  in  Southwark,  or  Tot- 
hill  street,  to  depose  the  yearly  rent  or  valuation  of  lands 
lying  iu  the  north,  or  other  remote  part  of  the  realm." — 
Bacon. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  bear  witness,  to  give  evidence. 
(Frequently  followed  by  to.) 

"I'll  depose  I  had  him  iu  mine  arms."—  Shakesp.; 
Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

*de-po§  e,  *de-pos,s.  [Lat.  fte/)o*rtwm,neut.pa. 
par.  of  depono=to  lay  down,  to  deposit.] 

1.  Anything  deposited  or  put  in  trust. 

"Depose  (depos).     Depositum." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Trust,  deposit. 

"  .  .  .  the  ftomez  of  money  that  was  in  depos  the  tyme 
of  the  decess  of  the  said  Uauid."— Act.  Dam.  Cone.,  A.  1480, 
pp.  54,  56. 


deposit 

de  po  §ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPOSE.] 
de-po§ -€r,  s.    [Kug.  dcpos(f) ;  -er.] 
fl.  One  who  deposes  another  from  a  high  station. 
"  To  see  drposers  to  their  crowning  pass." 

lltit'i'U'tiit-  (itindebert,  Hi.  3. 

*2.  Ono  who  deposes  or  testifies  ;  a  deponent. 

"  Whether  they  be  true,  and  their  depose rs  of  credit."  — 

State  Trial* ;  K.  ('tutiju'tin,  an.  1581. 

*de-p6§'-I-t)le,  n.    DKI-DSAULE.] 

de-po§ -Ing,  *de  vfy'-¥&g,pr.pttr.,n.&8.  [DE- 
POSE, c.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  pni'.  <T  pnrtirip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  --Is  substantive : 

1,  The  act  of  dethroning  or  removing  from  a  high 
station. 

"The  persecuting  bulls,  interdicts,  excommunications, 
deposings,  and  such  like,  published  and  acted  by  them." 
—Seldon-  On  Drayton'*  Polyolb.,  s.  17. 

2.  The  act  of  bearing  witness  or  testifying;  depo- 
sition. 

de~pO§-H,  *de-pos-ite,  r.  t.  [Fr.  tWpoaiter, 
from  Lat.  depositus,  pa.  par.  of  depono;  Sp.&  Port. 
depositor;  Ital.  depositare.] 

1.  To  lay  down,  to  place. 

"  The  eagle  got  leave  here  to  deposit  her  eggs." — V Es- 
trange. 

2.  To  let  fall,  to  throw  down,  as  sediment. 

"  Having  deposited  a  rich  alluvium."— McCulloch:  Oeogr. 
Diet.;  Egypt. 

*3.  To  lay  aside. 

"The  difficulty  will  be  to  persuade  the  depositing  of 
those  Junta,  which  have,  by  I  know  not  what  fascina- 
tion, so  endeared  themselves." — .Vore:  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

4.  To  lay  in  a  place  of  preservation,  to  bury. 
"Dryden  wants  a  poor  square  foot  of  stone,  to  show 

where  the  ashes  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  on  earth  lire 
deposited." — Garth. 

5.  To  commit  or  intrust  to  anyone  for  safety. 
"His  most  important  papers  had  been  deposited  with 

the  Tuscan  minister." — JUitcatilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

6.  To  lodge  or  place  with  any  person  at  interest, 
or  as  a  pledge  or  security. 

"Each  company  deposited  securities  worth  60,000  dol- 
lars."— London  Daily  Telegmph. 

de-po§  -It,  *de-poost,  *de-pos-ite,  *de-post,  a. 
[Latin  depositum*  ncut.  pa.  par.  of  depono— to  lay 
down,  to  deposit.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  deposited  or  laid  down  in  a  place. 

2.  Anything  committed  to  the  trust  and  care  of 
another ;  anything  deposited  with  another  for  safe- 
keeping. 

3.  A  charge  or  trust. 

"Thou,  Tymothe,  kepe  the  depoost." — WycUffe:  1  Tim. 
vi.  20. 

4.  A  pledge,  a  pawn ;  any  thing  given  as  a  security. 

5.  The  state  of  a  thing  deposited  for  safe-keeping, 
pledged,  or  pawned. 

"They  had  since  Marseilles,  and  fairly  left  it:  they  had 
the  other  day  the  Valteliiie,  and  now  have  put  it  in 
deposite." — Bacon. 

*6.  A  place  where  things  are  deposited, 

II.   Technically: 

1.  Banking :  Money  lodged  in  a    bank  for  safe* 
keeping.    Strictly  speaking  a  deposit  signifies  only 
bonds  or  bills,  or  bullion  deposited  with  a  bank  at 
interest,  and  not  capableof  beingwithdrawn  except 
after   some   certain    specified  notice.      [DEPOSIT- 
ACCOUNT.] 

2.  Commerce: 

(1)  Deposits  of  money  are  sometimes  received  by 
commercial  companies  with  a  view  to  employ  it  in 
their  business.    Interest  of  varying  amounts  will  bo 
given  on  deposits  of  this  kind,  according  as  the 
deposit  is  subject  to  withdrawal  at  a  week's,  or 
month's,  or  six  months'  notice.    (Bithell.) 

(2)  Depositsof  bonds,  share-certificates,  and  other 
negotiable  instruments,  are  often  made  forthesake 
of  safety  with  a  merchant  or  banker,  in.  exchange 
for  which  a  deposit-receipt  is  given.  A  commission, 
or  some  other  form  of  remuneration ,  is  usually  paid 
by  the  depositor  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the 
custody  of  such  deposits.     Similar  documents  are 
frequently  placed  in  the  hands  of  merchants  and 
bankers  as  a  security  for  loans  made  to  the  depos- 
itors.   In  these  cases  the  deposit  is  made  at  the 
time  the  loan  is  advanced,  and  withdrawn  when  the 
loan  is  repaid.    (Bithell.) 

3.  Law: 

(1)  Money  deposited  in  the  hands  of  another  as  a 
security  for  the  performance  of  some  engagement  or 
contract,  or  as  part  payment. 

(2)  A  naked  bailment  of  goods  to  bo  kept  for  the 
bailer  without  recompense,  and  to  be  returned  when 
the  bailer  shall  require  it. 


l>6ilt    b6?;     pout,    J6wl;    cat,    $ellt     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    £em;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    e^ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shfcn;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


deposit -account 

4.  XcatsLaic:  The  same  as  DEPOSIT  ATIOX  (q.v.). 

5.  Geol.:  A  term  applied  to  matter  which  has  set- 
tled down  after  suspension  in  water,  such  as  mud, 
sand,  &.C.,  and  the  shales  and  sandstones  of  older 
date.     Deposits  are  usually  distinguished  by  the 
positions  in  which  they  occur,  or  by  the  agencies 
concerned  in  their  formation,  as  fluviatile,  lacus- 
trine, estuary,  marine,  &c. 

6.  Pathol.  tft  Physiol. :  A  structureless  substance, 
separated  from  tlie  blood  or  other  fluid,  as  the 
typhous,  tuberculous,  purulent,  mclauic,  diphthe- 
ritic, and  urinary  deposits. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deposa, 
pledge,  and  security :  "The deposit  has  most  regard 
to  the  confidence  we  place  in_another_;  th-j  pledge 
has  most  regard  to  the  security  wo  give  for  our- 
selves; security  is  a  species  of  pledge.  A  deposit  is 
always  voluntarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  indif- 
ferent person;  a  pledge  and  security  are  required 
from  the  parties  who  are  interested.  A  person  may 
make  a  deposit  for  purposes  of  charity  or  conven- 
ience ;  he  gives  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  temporary 
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be  restored  without  alteration  ;  an  improper  depott- 

t  at  ion  is  one  where  money  or  other  fungibles  ;m< 

deposited  to  be  returned  in  kind, 
de  p6§ -it  ed,  pn.par.  or  a.    [DEPOSIT.] 
de  pos  -It-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  x.    [DEPOSIT,  r.J 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See   the 

verb. ) 
C.  -Is  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  laying  or  putting  down. 

2.  The  act  of  committing  or  giving  in  trust  or 
charge  to  another. 

*3.  A  giving  up,  forsaking,  or  abandoning. 

de  p8s-I  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  imposition ;  Sp.  deposicion ; 
Ital.  deposizione,  from  Lat.  depositio,  from  deposi- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  rfepono.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lan< i  * 

1.  The  actof  depositing,  laying,  or  putting  down. 

2.  That  which  is  deposited ;  a  deposit.    [II.  2  (2).] 


depraver 

I.  Ordinary  T.II  nfjtt'iftt' : 

1,  A  placo  of  deposit;  a  depository:  a  magazine  v 
a  storehouse ;  a  place  for  the  reception,  storing,  or 
warehousing  of  gooils  ;  a  goods  station. 

"The  islnnds  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  the  great 
depots  of  this  kingdom."—  British  Critic  (1794;,  p.  203. 

2.  A  railway  station.    (U.  S.  Colloq.) 
II.  Technically: 

(1)  A  magazine  where  arms,  ammunition,  accou- 
terments.  ic..  are  stored. 

(2)  A   station   where   recruits  are  received  and 
drilled. 

(3)  The  headquarters  of  a  regiment. 

(4)  That  portion  of  a   battalion   which  remains 
at  the  headquarters  while  the  rest  are  on  foreign 
,-nrvice. 

2.  Fort.:  A  particular  place  at  the  tail  of  the 
trenches,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cannon  of  the 
place,  where  the  troops  generally  assemble  who  are 
ordered  to  attack  the  outworks. 


cute  "a.  commission  ~;_a  pledge  is  given  as  an^equiya-    dignity;    [II.  j.V 

4.  The  act  of  bearing 


lent  for  that  which  has  been  received:  a  security  is 


.  loss  on  the  non-fulfillment  of  a  certain  contract. 


S<lwa  -s" 

money,  papersT  jewels,  or  other  valuables:  a  pledge 
seldom  pecuniary,  but  it  is  always  some  article 


production,  presei 

The  influence  of    princes  upon    the  dispositions  of 
'  J'  '  deposition  of  their  examples." 


is  seld 


e 


II.  Technically: 

us  DOIW;UI  ^wuumwjj  > —  — . — --  -  1.  Eccles. :  The  displacing  or  degrading  of  an  un- 

of  positive  value,  as  estates,  furniture,  and  the  like,    wortny  clergyman  from  the  ministry ;  degradation. 

given  at  the  moment  of  forming  the  contract;   a       ^   Geology:  ,,*„,«..«..,  *„.«.  .„., , — --  — ,-- - 

security  is  always  pecuniary,  but  it  often  consists  or       (i)  The  act  or  process  of  depositing  matter  from    tio,   from  Lat.  depravatus,  pa.   par.  of  depravo. 
a  promise,  and  not  of  any  immediate  resignation  of       gtato  of  suspcnsion  jn  water;  the  state  of  being    [DEPRAVE.] 

one's  property.    Deposits  are  made  and  securities    deposited  1-  The  act  of  depraving,  corrupting,  or  makin 

The  deposition  of  rock  matter  is  going  forward  lea. i  or    anything  bad ;  corruption,  depraving. 


" The  rltpovlsnr  and  driver  nwaye  of  all  evils."—  1'ilnll: 
Apophth.  of  Erasmus,  p.  130.     (Duties.) 

*de-p6v  -er-Ish,  v.  *.    [Formed  with  prefix  >/• . 

on  analogy  with  impoverish  (q.  v.).]  To  impoverish. 

"So  is  your  power  dtpovsrishtd." 

Grafton:  Richard  II.,  an.  10. 

*dSp  -ra  vate,  v.  t.    [Lat. depraratus,  pa.  par. of 
depravo.]    [DEPRAVE.]    To  malign,  to  disparage. 

"  Whereat  the  rest    .    .    . 
His  Diuine  Truth  with  taunts  doe  ileprarate." 

Davies:  Uoly  Rood,  p.  7.    {Davies.) 
dep-ra  va  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  depravation:  Sp.  ttrp- 
ravacion;  Ital.  depravazione,  from  Lat.  deprava- 

of  depravo.]. 


m  by  the  wealthy;  pledges  are  commonly  given 
those  who  are  in  distress.     Deposit  »s  seldom 
mse ;  pledge  and  security 
figurative   application." 


nvei      . 
by  those 


MJ    LUWOW   nu«   «.~  »—  — ~ —  -. —  more  rapidly  in  all  waters  on  the  surface  of  the  globe." —        "The  corruption  of  our  taste  is  not  of    equal  conse- 

used  but  in  the  proper  sense  ;_PkjJffe^arid  security    Page:  Hand-book  of  Geul.  Terms.  quence  with  the  depravation  of  our  virtue."-  Wharton. 


may    be   employed  in 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

i\  In  or  on  deposit:  Committed  or  intrusted  to 
any  person  for  safe-keeping,  or  on  interest. 

deposit-account,  8. 


Bankinq:  Money  deposited   with    a    banker   at  "The  depositions  of  witnesses  duly  taken  before  the 

interest  for   some   certain   specified   time.     It   is  comInjttjnK  justices  are  admissible  in  evidence  on  the 

opposed  to  a  current  account,  which  can  be  added  tria|  o(  the  accused,  if  it  is  proved  that  the  person  mak- 

_i i: : ,  i,  .,,.  >">tiC6  to  the  in~  such  deposition  is  dead,  or  is  so  ill  as  not  to  be  able  to 


quence  witn  the  aepri 

(2)  That  which  is  deposited ;  a  deposit.  2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  depraved ;  de- 

3.  Law:  The  evidence  or  statement  of  a  witness    generacy,  deterioration ;  depravity, 
on  oath  or   affirmation,  signed  by  the  justice  or       "  TO  consider  how  far  its  depravation  was  owing  to  the- 
other  duly  authorized  official  before  whom  it  is    impossibility  of  supporting  continued   perfection."  - 
given;  an  affidavit. 


Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  11. 
*3.  Detraction,  censure,  defamation. 

"  Stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme 
For  depravation,    .    ,    ." 

ence  o'f  the  accused,  and  that  he  or  his  counsel  or  attorney        «y  por  jjjc   difference   between   depravation    and 

deposit-receipt,".  had  a  full  opportunity  of  cross-eiamining  the  witness.  —    depravity,  see  DEPRAVITY. 

Banking:   A  receipt   or   acknowledgment   by    a    utackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  27.  dS-Drave    r  t   &i.    [Fr.  depraver,"  Sp.  &  Port. 

banker  for  money  deposited  with  him  for  a  certain          g     g    _u_Ive  o.    [Eng.  deposil ; .;«.]  d^pra^ar!  ItaY.  depravare,  from  a  Lat.  depm™=to 

specified  time.    [DEPOSIT,  «.,  II.  2  (2).]  ^  *  -An  epithet  used  by  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  to    make  bad  ;  de  (intens.),  and  pratiM=(l)  crooked ; 

deposit- warrant,  s.  express  that  condition  of  the  membrane  in  which    (2)  perverse,  vicious.] 

Comm.:  An  acknowledgment,  receipt,  or  certifi-    piastic  lymph  is  exuded  into  the  tissue  of  the  derma,       A> 

cateshowing  that  certain  commodities  _haye_been    sp  as  to  give  rise  to  the  production  of  rsmall  hard       ^    Oriainallu:  To  represent  as  crooked  in  char- 
deposited 
socur' 
They 

nfwnacter^dr^rr'anTsr  SrHtoa^oi       de-pos  -l-t6r.  ..  [Lat.]  One  who,  or  that  which, 

„;?«,  ™i,;,.i,  onVitln  the  holder  to  claim  certain    deposits;  specially  one  who  deposil  _   

deteriorate. 

[DEPOSIT ART.]  "Grecian  ingenuity  and  Syrian  asceticism  had    con- 

whom  anything  is  de-    tributed  to  deprave  her."-Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  i. 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  calumniate,  or  misrepresent. 
"That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave,  and  slander." 
Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

de-praved  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DEPRAVE.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

"I.  Slandered,  calumniated,  misrepresented. 

2.  Made  bad  or  worse;  corrupted,  vitiated,  dote- 

3.  Corrupt,  wicked ;  destitute  of  good  principles 
or  morality ;  vicious,  profligate. 

tde-prav  -ed-l? ,  adv.   [Eng.  depraved;  -ly.}   In 


Klml  UU  U\J\>  »o\4Uliv  t..«..~~  ----  —  ~r  --  ^  ,  fo.    .1    vi 

be  delivered  up  in  exchange  for  them,    buch  are    koeping. 


safe- 


e     evere  , 

contracts,  promissory  notes,  bills,  warrants  tor  tne 
delivery  of  coal,  corn,  pig-iron,  &c.     (Blthell.) 


Therewerei  however,  at  Home  certain  official  deposi- 
tories."—Lemii:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  v., 

pa. 


. 

de  p6s  -I-tar-f  ,  s.     [Lat.  depositarius  ;  Fr.  de-       «,ig_p5a  -It-um,  s.    [Lat.  neut.  of  deposit™, 
positaire;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital.  depositario,  from  Lat.  f  (jep<mo=to  lay  down,  deposit.] 

depositus,  pa.  par.  of  depono  =  to  lay   down,    to    "  j    Of^fSag.;  A  thing  deposited  ;  a  deposit. 

used  before  the  naturalization  of  the 


deposit.] 

1.  Ord.  . 

ited  for  safe-keeping  ;  a  trustee,  a  guardian. 


.  ...      .    .  «[  The  form  used  before  t 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  with  whom  anything  is  depos-    wo'rd  .,  deposit  "  in  the  English  language,  and  con- 


9    Knm  Law  •  A  term  used  to  denote  that the  com-  *de-prav -Sd-neSS,    8.  .  [fcng.  depraved;  -ness,  t 

modUvdeno"t«iwIs  in  due  course  to  be  returned  The  quality  or  state  of  being  depraved  vitiated,  or 

•     mt  roecte  n    the Tthing  itself  was  to  be  returned,  corrupted ;  depravity,  corruption,  vitiation. 

Goods  deposited  in  wharfs,  docks,  and  warehouses,  "Onr  original  depravedness,  and  proneness  of  our  eter- 


woru      uwv*»w      •"  Tr^  *-"""* -^ — '  — E    j        «.   *u 

finnpfl   hv  some  writers  after  rfacon  naa  set  me  |ww  ,,.«.    —  -*  ,  --  -     • ...— ^    .- 

«~  "  "Mwe«the'be.t  depositaries  of  the  tradition,  example  of  usTngThe  modern  form.  a  depraved,  corrupted,  or  vitiated  manner. 
•y  'notions  on  constitutional  and  legal  subjects."— Lewis:  ,  -d  j  h  depo,itum  jn  the  hand  of  "  The  writings  of  both  depravedly,  anticipBtively.  conn- 
rid \Earla  Koman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  iv.,  §  5.  ^  ]£%o± f^Jciilverlrell:  The  Worth  of  Souls.  (Trench.  On  terfeitly  imprinted."- Browne:  Keliyio  Hedwi  (To  the 
2  Law:  One  to  whom  goods  are  bailed  to  be  tome  vej.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  29.)  Header). 

returned  to  the  bailer  without  recompense.  2   Rmi.Law:  A  term  used  to  denote  that  the  com-  _*dS-prav -ed^ngss,,  «".,_CEn?1  depro»ed;_;n««.I 
*de-p5|-i  ta  -tion,  s.    [DEPOSIT.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  depositing  for  the  ] 

nal  part  to 'all  evil."— Hammond. 

B<^Sb^SSuS£S.LS?S^SI^SS;S  "w-vtq+tv™,   ..    [Eng.   deposit;   -ure.]    The  .dg-prav  e-ment,  ».    [Eng.  deprave ;  -me»t.]    A 

fhfcrown  ?Tm  in  \K  castle  of  Edinburgh,  MI>CC«I."-  t  of  3e*ositing ;  deposition.  vitiated  or  corrupt  state. 

Inventories,  p.  331.  „„„  .,,„„.„„„  in  ar,  earths  "—Broume:  I'm   Burial,  "He  maketh  men  believe,  that  apparitions  are  either 

2    VcotsLaW  A  contract  by  which  a  subject  be-  h  ^"eposit,  deceptions    of    sight     or   melanchofy    <l,,,ravement,   of 

Sa.«?-ifr«af  ssssfc:  ViS^S^^  -,„» 

be  delivered  up  when  demanded.     A.  proper  deposi-    magazine,    O.    Fr.    depost,    I  depraves  or  vitiates ;  a  corrupter. 

taiion.  is  one  wliere  a  special  subject  is  deposited  to    (q.v.).] . ^ 

here      camel,    nSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    str,     marine;   g6, 


fate,     fat, 
or,     wore. 


fare,     amidst, 
wplf,     work. 


what      f&ll.     fatlier;     we,    w8t,     __.-, T-,    -       - 

who      son"    mute,     cub,     cttre.    unite,    cur,     rule,    full;     try.     Bfrian.     »,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a. 


pot. 
=  few. 
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de  prav  -lie,  pr.  P«r~  "•  &  »•    [DEPRAVE.  1 

A.  A  B.  -Is  pr.  par.  d*  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

C.  An  xubgt.:  The  act  of  making  bad  or  worst-; 
corrupting,  vitiating. 

"...  shall  preach,  declare,  or  speak  anything  ia 
the  derogation  or  ./cjmirniy  of  the  Book,"  Ac. — Act »'/  the 
•  itU  "f  Common  Prayer,  ilv.,  1  Eli-.,  c.  2. 

*de-prav -Ing-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  depraving;  -ly.] 
In  a  depraving,  corrupting,  or  vitiating  manner. 

de-prav  -I-t? ,  s.    [Eng.  deprm-(e1 :  -i7;/.] 

1.  A  state  of  corruption ;  a  vitiated  or  deterior- 
ated state. 

"  Nothing  can  show  greater  aeprcirity  of  understanding 
than  to  delight  in  the  show  when  the  reality  is  wanting.  ' 
— Johnson. 

2.  Wickedness,  profligacy;    an  utter  absence  of 
morality  or  good  principles. 

"The  depravity  of  this  man  has  passed  into  a  proverb." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

ff  frabb  thus  discriminates  between  deprarili,, 
depravation,  and  corrupt  ion:  *'  The  term  depravity 
characterizes  the  thing  as  it  is;  the  terms  deprava- 
tion and  corruption  designate  the  making  or  caus- 
ing it  to  be  so :  depravity  therefore  excludes  the 
idea  of  any  cause ;  depravation  always  carries  us  to 
the  cause  or  external  agency :  hence  we  may  speak 
of  depravity  as  natural,  but  we  speak  of  deprava- 
tion as  the  result  of  circumstances:  there  is  a 
depravity  in  man  which  nothing  but  the  grace  or 
God  can  correct ;  the  introduction  of  obscenity  on 
the  stage  tends  greatly  to  the  depravation  of 
morals ;  bad  company  tends  to  the  corruption  of  a 
young  man's  morals.  Depravity  or  depravation 
implies  crookedness,  or  a  distortion  from  the  regu- 
lar course ;  corruption  implies  a  dissolution  as  ifc 
were  in  the  component  parts  of  bodies.  Cicero  says 
(de  Finibus,  ii.)  that  depravity  is  applicable  only  to 
the  mind  and  heart;  but  we  say  a  depraved  taste, 
and  depraved,  humors  in  regard  to  the  body.  A 
ilepraved  taste  loathes  common  food,  and  longs  for 
that  which  is  hurtful.  Corruption  is  the  natural 
process  by  which  material  substances  are  disor- 
ganized. ...  A  judgment  not  sound  or  right  is 
depraved;  a  judgment  debased  by  that  which  is 
vicious  is  corrupted.  What  is  depraved  requires 
ot  be  reformed ;  what  is  corrupted  requires  to  be 
purified.  Depravity  has  most  regard  to  apparent 
and  excessive  disorders ;  corruption  to  internal  and 
dissolute  vices  .  .  .  Depravity  is  best  applied  to 
those  objects  to  which  common  usage  has  annexed 
the  epithets  of  right,  regular,  fine,  &c.,  and  corrup- 
tion to.  those  which  may  be  characterized  by  the 
epithets  of  vsound,  pure,  innocent,  or  good.  Hence 
we  prefer  to  say  depravity  of  mind  and  corruption 
of  heart ;  depravity  of  principle  and  corruption  of 
sentiment  or  feeling:  a  depraved  character:  a 
corrupt  example,  a  corrupt  influence.  .  .  .  The 
last  thing  worthy  of  notice  respecting  the  two^words 
depravity  and  corruption,  is  that  the  former  is  used 
for  man  in  his  moral  capacity:  but  the  latter  for 
man  in  a  political  capacity ;  hence  we  speak  of 
human  depravity,  but  the  corruption  of  govern- 
ment." (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*dep'-re-ca,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  deprecabilis,  from 
deprecor=to  deprecate  (q.  v.).]  That  is  or  ought 
to  be  deprecated. 

"  I  look  upon  the  temporal  destruction  of  the  greatest 
king  as  far  less  deprecable  than  the  eternal  damnation  of 
the  meanest  subject." — Eikon  Basilike. 

dSp  -re-cate,  v.  t.  &  i.  f  Lat.  deprecatus,  pa.  par. 
of  deprecor=to  pray  against:  de=away,  from,  and 
precor=to  pray.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pray  against;  to  pray  deliverance  from ;  to 
endeavor  to  avert  by  prayer. 

"Among  the  three  evils  he  petitioned  to  be  delivered 
from,  he  might  have  deprecated  greater  evils." — Baker: 
Reflections  on  Learning. 

2.  To  argue  or  plead  earnestly  against;  to  express 
strong  disapproval  of;  to  condemn. 

3.  To  implore  mercy  of. 

"Much  he  advie'd  them  all,  Ulysses  most 
To  deprecate  the  chief,  and  save  the  host." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  236,  236. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  pray  earnestly,  to  request,  to 
ask  pardon.  (Ash.) 

d§p  -re-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPRECATE.] 

dep  -re-cat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&a.    [DEPRECATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  praying  against ;  a  strong 
disapproval,  a  deprecation. 

dep -rS-cat-Ing-lyS  adv.  [English  deprecating ; 
-ly.~\  In  a  deprecating  or  deprecatory  manner ;  with 
deprecations. 

dep-re-ca  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  deprecatio;  Fr.  depre- 
cation; Sp.  deprecacion ;  Ital.  deprecazione,  from 
Lat.  deprecatus,  pa.  par.  of  deprecor.~\ 
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1.  Tin-  art  of  prayine  against  or  seeking  to  avert 
by  praying. 

"  I.  wilh  U'.ivf  of  ^pcecli  implor'i! 
And  humble  :  nils  replied." 

.Millun:  P.  L.,  viii.  377,  378. 
*2.  A  prayer  again:-t  evil. 

'•Sternutation  thpy  generally  conceived  to  be  a  good 
sign,  or  a  bad  one;  and  HO,  upon  this  motion,  they  com- 
monly u-»'d  a  gratulalioii  for  the  one,  and  a  do"'"''"'"" 
for  the  other." — Bruu'tK  VHI>I>I  /•  Errors. 

*3.  An  earnest  entreaty  ;  an  excuse,  an  excusing. 
*4.  An  imprecation. 

"  \Vt-  mtiy  with  too  much  justice  apply  to  him  the  scrip- 
tural •  /'  iiri'i-dtiint." — liilfiin. 

5.  Aii  earnest  arguing  or  pleading  against;  a 
strong  condemnation  or  disapproving. 

tdep  re-ca-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  deprecatif;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
deprrcativo;  Lat.  deprecattvut,  from  deprecatus, 
pa.  par.  of  depreror.]  Deprecating,  deprecatory. 

"The  form  of  absolution  in  the  Greek  Church  is  fle.pre- 
<-'itif>':  '  May  God  absolve  you." " — Staunton:  Ecclesiastical 
J)h-/i',ii>iri/,\>.  254. 

*dep  re-cat-Ive-ly;,  adv.  [Eng.  deprecative; 
-In.}  In  a  deprecative  or  deprecatory  manner; 
drprecatingly. 

"  Looking  up  to  him  tltprectttirely,  he  said,  .  .  ." — 
P.  R.  Drummond:  Perthshire  in  Bygone  Days  (1879),  clx. 
iiv.,  p.  80. 

dep  -re-ca-tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  One  who  prays  against  or  seeks  to  avert  evil  by 
prayer. 

2.  One  who  earnestly  argues  or  pleads  against ;  one 
who  strongly  condemns  or  disapproves. 

dep  -re-ca-t6r-jf,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  deprecatorius.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Serving  to  or  tending  to  deprecation ; 
having  the  form  of  a  deprecation  ;  deprecative. 

"  Bishop  For  sent  many  humble  and  deprecatory  letters 
to  the  Scottish  king  to  appease  him." — Bacon. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  deprecation. 

"  Full  of  deprecatories  and  apologetics." — Worth:  Ex- 
amen,  p.  343.  (Davies.) 

de-pre  -cl-ate  (or  5!  as  sW),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat 
depretiatus,  pa.  par.  of  depretio— to  depreciate:  de 
=  away,  from,  and  pretium= price;  Fr.  depricier, 
depriser.] 

A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  lower  the  value  or  price  of;  to  bring  down 
in  price. 

"...  depreciated  paper,  which  he  had  fraudulently 
substituted  for  silver." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxxiii. 

2.  To  represent  as  of  less  value  or  merit ;  to  dis- 
parage, to  undervalue,  to  decry,  to  underrate. 

"  They  both  took  every  method  to  depreciate  the  merit  of 
each  other." — Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  vii. 

3.  To  take  away  from  the  value  of. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  in  value  or  price ;  to  become 
of  less  worth. 

IT  For  the  difference  betwaen  to  depreciate  and  to 
disparage,  see  DISPARAGE. 

de-pre'-9l-at-§d  (or  5!  as  Shi),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DEPRECIATE.] 

dS-pre'-cI-at-ing  (or  9!  as  shl),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[DEPRECIATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  aciof  lowering  in  value,  price, 
or  estimation ;  depreciation. 

dS-pre-9l-&'-tion  (or  5!  as  Shi),  s.  [Fr.  dtprtcl- 
ation,  from  Lat.  depretiatus,  pa.  par.  of  depretio— 
to  depreciate.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  depreciating,  lowering,  or  lessening 
in  value  or  price. 

"In  consequence  of  an  artificial  depreciation  ot  the  cur- 
rency."— Rogers:  Political  Economy,  p.  300. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  depreciated  or 
lowered  in  value  or  price. 

3.  The  act  of  depreciating,  disparaging,  under- 
rating, or  decrying. 

II.  Comm.,  Finance,  <fcc. :  The  diminution  or 
falling  off  in  value  of  coins,  bullion,  or  of  a  paper 
currency. 

IT  "  Depreciation  is  often  confounded  with  debase- 
ment, especially  when  used  with  reference  to  the 
coinage.  But  debasement  is  the  willful  act  of  a  dis- 
honest government,  or  of  dishonest  persons :  while 
depreciation,  whether  of  coin,  bullion,  or  commodi- 
ties, is  usually  altogether  beyond  human  control. 
As  the  price,  or  value,  of  a  thing  is  the  ratio  in 
which  that  thing  exchanges  for  some  other  thing, 
it  is  obvious  that  if  any  one  commodity  becomes 
unusually  abundant  in  the  market,  the  ratio  in 
which  it  exchanges  with  all  other  commodities  is 
altered,  and  the  same  may  be  said  if  the  supply  be 
abnormally  scant.  When,  in  the  course  of  these 
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fluctuations,  ilie  quantity  of  any  commodity  given 
in  exchange  i-  vii-.itcr  than  usual,  t  tliat 

c">nim*"!ity  i-  >;iiH   :,,  l.r   depreciated."    >!:i.ttiell: 

"••'.'/•_) 

dS-pre  -9l-at-Ive  (or  9!  as  Shi),  a.  [Fr.  deprf.- 
ciatif.\  Tending  to  depreciate  or  lower  in  value, 
price,  or  estimation. 

de  pre -9!  a-tor  (or  5!  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.]  Ono 
who  depreciates. 

de-pre-9l-a -t6r-3?  (or  9!  as  shl),  a.  [Formed 
as  if  from  a  Lat.  depretiatorim,  from  depretiatus.  J 
Tending  to  depreciate;  depreoiatire. 

*dep -re-da  ble,  «.  [Eng.  depred(ate);  -able.] 
Liable  to  depredation. 

"Made  less  depredable." — Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  2. 

dep  -re-date,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  dej>ratdatus, 
pa.  par.  of  deprcedor=ta  plunder,  to  pillage:  de 
(intens.),  and  proe.dor=to  plunder ;  prceda=boot,y, 
plunder;  Fr.  depreder;  Sp.  depredar;  Ital,  depre- 
dare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

fl.  To  rob,  to  plunder,  to  pillage. 

*2.  To  waste,  to  spoil. 

41  It  znaketh  the  substance  of  the  body  more  solid  and 
compact,  and  so  less  apt  to  be  consumed  and  depredated 
by  the  spirits." — Bacon. 

*3.  To  eat  up,  to  consume. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  rob,  plunder,  pillage. 

tdep  -re-dat-iSd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPREDATE.  J 

dep  -re-dat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEPREDATE.! 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip,  adj.:  (See  the 
•verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  plundering  or  pillaging : 
depredation. 

d8p-rg-da  -tlon,  «.  [Lat.  deprcedatio,  from  dep- 
raedatus,  pa.  par.  of  depreedor=to  depredate;  Fr. 
depredation;  Sp.  depredacion;  Ital.  depredazione.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of   plundering,    pillaging,   or   laying" 
waste;  plunder,  pillage,  robbery. 

"  The  land  had  never  been  before  so  free  from  robberies 
and  depredations  as  through  his  reign." — Wottfjn: 

2.  A  waste ;  a  consumption ;  a  wearing  away  or 
despoiling. 

".  .  .  such  depredations  andchaages  of  seaacid  land." 
— Woodward. 

II.  Scots  Law :  A  forcible  or  violent  driving  away 
of  cattle  and  other  beasts.  [HERSHIP.] 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  depredation 
and  robbery:  "Depredation  signifies  the  act  of 
spoiling  or  laying  waste,  as  well  as  taking  away. 
Robbery,  on  the  other  hand,  signifies  simply  the 
removal  or  taking  away  from  another  by  violence. 
Every  depredation,  therefore,  includes  a  robbery, 
but  not  vice  versa.  A  depredation  is  'always 
attended  with  mischief  to  some  one,  though  not 
always  with  advantage  to  the  depredator ;  but  the 
robber  always  calculates  on  getting  something  for 
himself.  Depredations  are  often  committed  for  tha 
indulgence  of  private  animosity  j  robbery  is  alway* 
committed  from  a  thirst  for  gain.  Depredation  iai 
either  the  public  act  of  a  community  or  the  private, 
act  of  individuals;  robbery  mostly  the  private, 
act  of  individuals.  Depredations  are  committed! 
wherever  the  occasion  offers,  in  open  or  covert 
places:  robberies  are  committed  either  on  the  per- 
sons or  houses  of  individuals.  In  former  times 
neighboring  states  used  to  commit  frequent  depre- 
dations  on  each  other,  even  when  not  in  a  state  of 
open  hostility ;  robberies  were,  however,  then  less 
frequent  than  at  present.  Depredation  is  used  in 
the  proper  and  bad  sense,  for  animals  as  well  as  for 
men  ;  rnbberij  may  be  employed  figuratively  and  in 
the  indifferent  sense.  Birds  are  great  depredators 
in  the  cornfields :  bees  may  be  said  to  plunder  or 
rob  the  flowers  of  their  sweets."  (Crabb:  Eng, 
Synon.) 

dep  -rS-da-tdr,  *de-pre-da-tour,  s.  [Lat.  dep- 
rcedator,  from  deprcedatus.~]  [DEPREDATION.] 

1.  One  who  commits  depredations ;  a  plunderer,  a 
devourer. 

t2.  Anything  which  wastes  or  consumes. 

"  They  be  both  great  depre'datours  of  the  earth,  and  one 
of  them  starveth  the  other."—  Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  492. 

*3.  A  plagiarist,  a  copier. 

"  We  have  three  that  collect  the  experiments,  which  are 
in  all  books:  these  we  call  depredators." — Bacon. 

dep'-re-da-tor-jf,  a.  [DEPREDATOR.]  Tending 
to  or  causing  depredations ;  plundering,  pillaging. 

"...  depredatory  incursions." — Cook:  Voyages  vol 
vii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vii. 

*de-pred -I-cate,  «.  t.  [Lat.  de  (intens.),  and 
praidico=ta  proclaim,  to  publish.]  To  proclaim, 
to  celebrate. 

"  The  Hebrew  which  signifies  to  praise,  or  celebrate,  or 

depredicate.1' — Hammond:   Works,  iv.  1. 


boll,     bdy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist.    ph  =  l 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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*de  pred-I-cat-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.&s.    [DEPREDI- 

CATE.J 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  proclaiming  or  celebrat- 
ing. 

"  The  (^predicating  of  virtues."— Hammond:  Works,  i. 
294. 

Mep-rS-hend  ,  v.  t.&i.  [Lat.  deprehendo :  de 
(intens.),  and  prehendo=to  seize.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  catch,  to  seize,  to  take  unawares  or  in 
the  act. 

"That  wretched  creature,  being-  deprehended  in  that  im- 
piety, was  held  in  ward."—  Hooker;  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  Fig.:  To  discover,  to  apprehend,  to  compre- 
tiend,  to  find  out. 

"  The  motions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  which  do 
BO  great  effects,  are  invisible  and  incur  not  to  the  eye  ; 
4>ut  yet  they  are  to  be  deprehended  by  experience."  — 
Bacon. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  discover,  to  comprehend,  to  ap- 
prehend. 

"  Barely  in  the  books  of  Tally  men  may  deprehend  that 

in  him  lacked  not  the  knowledge  of  geometry,  nemusick, 

or  grammar. " — Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

*dSp-re-hSnd'-5d,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPREHEND.] 

*dep-re-hend  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &.  ».    [DEPRE- 

-HEND-] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d;  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.). 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  catching  or  taking  unawares, 
•or  in  the  act. 

2.  Fig.:  Theact  or  process  of  apprehending,  com- 
prehending, or  discovering. 

*dep-re-hSn  -sl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  deprehensus,  pa. 
.par.  of  deprehendo=to  catch,  to  seize.J 

1.  Lit.  ;•  That  may  or  ca*n-becaught«r  seized. 
•-    *  2.  Fig.:  That  may  or  can  "be  apprehended,  com- 
prehended, or  discovered ;  intelligible,  comprehen- 
sible. 

*dep-re-hen'-sl-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deprehensi- 
*te;  -,»e88.] 

1.  Lit. :  Capability  of  being  caught  or  seized. 

2.  Fig. :  Capability  of  being  apprehended,  com- 
prehended, or  discovered ;  intelligibility. 

Mep-re-hen'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  deprehensio,  from 
deprehensus,  pa.  par.  of  deprehendo,] 

1.  Lit.:  A  seizing  or  taking  unawares  or  in  the  act. 
14 Her  tifprehrnsinn    is   made  an    aggravation   of    her 

«hauie." — Bp.  Hall:  Contemp.;  Woman  taken  in  Adultery. 

2.  Fig.:  A  comprehending  or  apprehending;  com- 
prehension. 

de-press,  *de-prece,  *de-pres,  v.  t.   [Lat.de- 

pressus,  pa.  par.  of  deprimo^io  press  down:  d«= 
down,  audprenw>=to  press.] 
1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

<1)  To  press  or  thrust  down ;  to  lower. 

(2)  To  let  fall,  to  let  down,  to  lower. 

"The  same  thing  I  have  tried  by  letting  a  globe  rest, 
•and  raising  or  depressing  the  eye,  or  otherwise  moving  it, 
to  make  the  angle  of  a  just  magnitude." — Newton. 

*(3)  To  help  the  digestion  or  concoction  of. 
"They  heJp  the  concoction  by  depressing  the  meates." 
—  Tenner:   Via  Recta,  p.  137. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  To  vanquish,  to  conquer,  to  subdue. 
"Thut  either  depreced  prouinces." — Gaicaine,  6. 

(2)  To  humble,  to  abase. 

"...    depressed  he  is  already." 

Shukesp.:  Richard  //.,  iii.  4. 

(3)  To  lower  or  reduce  in  power  or  influence. 
"Charles  was  desirous  to  depress  the  party  which  had 

resisted  his  father."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

(4)  To  make  dull,  languid,  or  inactive. 

"The  potato  market  ia  still  as  depressed  almost  as  ever." 
— London  Field. 

(5)  To  deject,  to  sadden,  to  dispirit. 

"  Passion  can  depress  or  raise 
The  heavenly,  aa  the  human  mind."         Prior. 

(6)  To  impoverish,  to  lower  in  worldly  estate  or 
position. 

(7)  To  lower  or  reduce  in  value,  to  depreciate. 
"Monstrous  fables  were  circulated  for  the  pnrpose  of 

raising  or  dr.prexsimj  the  price  of  shares." — Macaulay: 
flint.  Eng.,  ch.  Jtix. 

*<8)  To  release. 

"  Wolde  ye,  lady  louely    .    .    .    deprece  your  prysoun." 

Qatoaine,  1,219. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gunnery:  To  lower  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 
*2.  Math.:  To  reduce  to  a  lower  degree,  as  an 
equation. 
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IT  To  depress  the  pole : 

Wa  via. :  So  many  degrees  as  you  sail  from  the  pole 
toward  the  equator,  so  many  you  are  said  to  depress 
the  pole,  because  the  polar  star  becomes  so  much 
lower  in  the  horizon.  ( Weale.) 

*de-press',  a.  [Lat.  depressus.]  Depressed,  hol- 
low in  the  center. 

"  If  the  seal  be  depress  or  hollow." — Hammond:  Works, 
i.  25tf. 

de-pressed  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DEPRESS.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:   (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Lowered,  pressed  down. 

"  Close  smother'd  lay  the  low  depressed  fire." 

Daniel.  Civil  H'ar,  bk.  v. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Humbled,  abased,  reduced  in  power  or  influ- 
ence. 

(2)  Dispirited,  discouraged. 

"...  the  chief  of  a  great  but  depressed  and  disheart- 
ened party,  and  the  heir  to  vast  and  indefinite  preten- 
sions. —Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

(3)  Dull,  languid,  inactive. 

(4)  Depreciated;  lowered  or  reduced  in  value  or 
price. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Applied  to  an  organ   flattened   from   above 
downward. 

(2)  Lying  flat ;  applied  to  a  radical  leaf  lying  on 
the  ground. 

2.  Zotil, :  Applied  to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  an  ani- 
mal when  its  vertical  section  is  less  than  the  trans- 
verse. 

3.  Her.:  The  same  as  DEBRVTSED  (q.  v.). 

de -press '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEPRESS,  v.]  -^. 
A.  A  B.  As  pr:-par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See   the 
verb.) 

C.  A»  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  pressing  down  or  lowering. 

2.  Fia. :  The  act  of  humbling,  dispiriting,  render- 
iug  dull  and  inactive,  or  depreciating. 

de-press  -Ing-lJ,  adv.  [Eng.  depressing;  -ly.] 
In  a  depressing,  discouraging,  or  dispiriting  man- 
ner. 

depression  (de  presh  -un),  *de-pres  sioun,  *. 
[Fr.  depression;  Sp.  depresion;  Ital.  depressions. 
from  Lat.  depressio,  from  depressus^  pa.  par.  or 
deprimo=to  depress  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  pressing  or  thrusting  down ;  a  low- 
ering. 

"  .  .  .  if  they  suffer  any  depression  by  other  weight 
above  them." — Wotton. 

'2)  The  sinking,  lowering,  or  falling  of  a  body. 
,3)  A  hollow,  a  sinking  in,  an  indentation. 

"Not  doubting  but  a  small  depression  of  the  bone  will 
either  rise,  or  cast  off,  by  the  benefit  of  nature."—  Wise- 
man. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  of  numbling  or  abasing ;  abasement. 

"  Depression  of  the  nobility  may  make  a  king  more  ab- 
solute, but  less  safe." — Bacon.  ~ 

(2)  A  sinking  of  the  spirits;  a  state  of  dejection 
or  discouragement. 

"  In  great  depression  of  spirit."—  Baker:  Charles  II.,  an. 
1660. 

*(3)  A  low  or  weak  state  of  the  body;  a  state  of 
body  succeeding  debility  in  the  incipiency  or  con- 
valesence  of  disease. 

(4)  A  state  of  dullness,  languidness,  or  inactivity. 

"The  coal  trade  in  all  parts  is  better,  and  the  depres- 
sion that  has  existed  for  the  last  few  months  appears  to 
be  passing  away." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astronomy: 

(1)  {Depression  of  the  potel. 

(2)  The  distance  of  a  star  from  the  horizon  below 
is  measured  by  the  arch  of  the  vertical  circle  or 
azimuth,  passing  through  the  star,  intercepted  be- 
tween the  star  and  the  horizon. 

(3)  [Depression  of  the  horizon}. 

2.  Surgery: 

(1)  The  reducing  or  pushing  into  place  of  an  ob- 
truding part.     [DEPRESSOR.] 

(2)  The  same  as  COUCHING  (q,  v.). 

*3.  Math.:  The  reducing  of  an  equation  to  a  lower 
degree,  as  a  biquadratic  to  a  cubic,  Ac.,  by  dividing 
each  side  by  a  common  factor. 

4.  Gunn. :  The  lowering  of  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  so 
that  the  shot  shall  be  thrown  under  the  point-blank 
line. 

5.  Meteor. :  A  fall  in,  or  low  state  of,  the  barome- 
ter, indicative  of  bad  weather. 
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deprisure 

IT  The  fall  of  the  barometer  is  produced  by  dimin- 
ished pressure  in  the  atmosphere,  which  render-  a 
column  of  it,  able  a  little  before  to  support  say  :ttj 
inches  of  mercury,  incapable  of  sustaining  perhaps 
more  than  29$.  For  such  diminished  pressure  me* 
teorologists  often  use  the  word  depression.  In  mo.st 
localities  it  immediately  heralds  stormy  weather, 
and  is  made  known  by  the  barometer,  while tyet  tlm 
maximum  depression  is  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  connection  between  a  storm  and  diminished 
pressure  is  this:  When  the  latter  occurs,  a  move- 
ment of  the  wind  impelled  by  gravitation  takes 
place  from  every  adjacent  area  of  over-pressure,  and 
the  nearer  these  areas  are  the  steeper  are  the  grad- 
ients, and  consequently  the  more  violent  the  wind. 
With  regard  to  its  direction,  it  does  not  move  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  vortex,  but  flows  in  spirally, 
sometimes  making  a  cyclone  (q.  v.).  The  distribu- 
tion temporarily  or  permanently  of  these  areas  of 
high  and  low  pressureoverthe  world  is  the  key  that 
unlocks  the  mystery  of  the  weather.  [PRESSURE 
(Meteor.).  See  also  ISOBAR.]  (Buchan:  Meteor«l.) 

"The  meteorological  department  signalizes  indications 
of  a  fresh  depression  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

If  (1)  Angle  of  depression:  The  angle  by  which 
any  straight  lino  drawn  from  the  eye  to  an  object 
dips  below  the  horizon.  [Dip, «.] 

(2)  Depression  of  the  pole : 

Navig.:  The  sinking  of  the  polar  star  toward  the 
horizon  as  a  person  moves  toward  the  equator:  a 
phenomenon  arising  from  the  spherical  iitfure  of 
the  earth.  [DEPRESS,  %] 

(3)  Depression  of  the  sun,  or  a  star  : 
Astron.:  [DEPRESSION, II.  1  (2).] 

(4)  Depression,  or  dip,  of  the  horizon : 

Navig.:  The  depression  or  dipping  of  the  visible 
horizon  below  the  true  horizontal  plane,  arising 
from  the  eye  of  the  observer  not  being  placed  on 
the  same  level  with  the  sea,  but  at  some  distance 
above  it.  [Dip,  s.] 

TT  For  the  difference  between  depression  and  de- 
jection, see  DEJECTION. 

d§-pres  -slve,  a.    [Eng.  depress;  -ive.] 

*1.  Lit,:  Able  or  tending  to  depress  or  press  down. 

"  We  must  pronounce  that  substance  to  be  ponderous 
depressive,  and  earthy." — Warton:  .Votes  on  Milton. 

2.  Fig.:  Depressing;  causing  depression  or  low- 
ness  of  spirits. 

"  Ev'n  where  the  keen  depressive  north  descends." 
Thomson:  Britannia,  273. 

tde-pres  -sive-ness,  s.    [Eng.  depressive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  depressive ;  depression. 
"  Ill-health,  and  its  concomitant,  depressiveness." — Ctin- 
lyle;  Xiscell.,  iii.  88. 

d§-pres  -sor,  s.    [Lat.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  depresses, 

2.  Fig. :  An  oppressor,  an  opponent. 

"The  great  depressors  of  God's  grace." — Archbishop 
Usher. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  A  term  applied  to  several  muscles  of 
the  body,  whose  action  is  to  depress  the  parts  to 
which  they  adhere.  There  are  a  depressor  alee  nasi, 
a  depressor  anguli  oris,  and  a  depressor  labii  infe* 
rioris. 

2.  Surg.:   An  instrument  like  a  curved  spatula, 
used  for  reducing  or  pushing  into  place  an  obtrud- 
ing part.    Such  are  used  in  operations  on  the  skull 
involving  the  use  of  the  trephine,  and  in  couching  a 
cataract.    Also  used  in  removing  beyond  the  range 
of  the  knife  or  the  ligature-needle  a  portion  intrud- 
ing within  the  area  of  the  operation. 

dep -re-ter,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Plastering 
done  to  represent  tooled  ashlar-work.  It  is  first 
pricked  up  and  floated  as  for  set  or  stucco,  and 
then  small  stones  are  forced  on  dry  from  a  board. 

*dep'-rl-ment,  a.  &,s.  [Lat.  depriinens,  pr.  par. 
of  deprimo—to  press  down,  depress.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Anat.:  Tending  or  having  the  power  to  depress. 
An  epithet  applied  to  certain  muscles  which  pull 
downward,  as  the  rectus  inferior  oculi,  which  draws 
down  the  ball  of  the  eye. 

"...  which  is  the  case  of  the  attollent  and  depri* 
ment  muscles." — Derhani:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  As  subst. :  Depression. 

*de-prls  e,  r.  t.  [Fr.  d^priser,  a  doublet  of  d&- 
pricier— to  depreciate  {q.  v.).]  To  depreciate;  to 
undervalue. 

"  Now  quhill  the  King  misknawis  the  veritie, 
Be  scho  reasarit,  then  he  will  be  deprysit." 

Lyndsay.-  S.  P.  R.t  ii.  206. 

*de-prls  -ure,  s.  [Fr.  d^priser—to  depreciate, 
to  undervalue.]  .Depreciation,  low  esteem,  con- 
tempt. 

"  A  great  abatement  and  deprisure  of  their  souls."— 
Mountayu:  Devout  Essays,  Treat,  vi.,  §  2. 
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deprivable 

tde-prlv -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  depriv(e) ;  -able.']  That 
maybe  deprived,  deposed,  or  dispossessed;  liable 
to  deprivation. 

"Upon  surmise  they  gather,  that  the  persons  that  en- 
joy them  possess  them  wrongfully,  and  are* deprivable  at 
all  hours.  — Huoker:  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  §  81. 

dep-rl-va'-tion,  s.  [LowLat.  deprivatio,  from 
Lat.  dc=away,  from,  and  privatio=a  depriving; 
privo—to  deprive.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  depriving  or  taking  away  anything. 
"It  is  to  these,  then,  that  the  deprivation  of  ancient 

polite  learning  is  principally  to  be  ascribed." — Goldsmith: 
Polite  Learning,  en.  ii. 

2.  The  act  of  depriving  of  or  deposing  from  an 
office.    [II.] 

"  If  the  oaths  so  tendered  are  refused,  let  deprivation 
follow." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  The  state  of  being  deprived ;  loss,  want. 

"  Fools  whose  end  is  destruction,  and  eternal  depriva- 
tion of  being." — Bentley. 

4.  A  state  of  want  or  destitution ;  hardship,  pri- 
vation. 

II.  English  Eccl.  Law :  An  ecclesiastical  censureg 
whereby  a  clergyman  is  deprived  of  his  parsonage, 
yicarage,  or  other  spiritual  promotion  or  dignity.  It 
is  of  two  kinds :  a  beneficio  and  ab  officio.  By  the  first 
the  clergyman  is  deprived  of  his  preferment  or  liv- 
ing; by  the  second  he  is  deprived  of  his  orders  or 
degraded  (q.v.). 

dS-prl've,  *de-priv-en,  *de-pryve,  v.  t.  [Low 
Lat.  deprivo;  from  Lat.  de=away,  from,  and privo 
=  to  deprive ;  O.  Fr.  depriver.]  [PRIVATE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

I.  To  take  away  from,  to  bereave  (followed  by  o 
before  that  which  is  taken  away). 

"It  was  seldom  that  anger  deprived  him  of  power  over 
himself."—  Macaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*2.  Used  absolutely :  to  bereave  of  an  inheritance, 
to  dispossess. 

"  And  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive  me." 

Shakeap.:  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

*3,  To  take  away. 

"  Love  is  a  jewel  (some  say)  inestimable, 
But,  hung  at  the  ear,  deprives  our  own  sight." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  hinder,  to  debar ;  to  shut  out  from. 

"  The  ghosts  rejected,  areth'  unhappy  crew 
Deprived  of  aepulchers  and  fun'raf  due." 

Druden:   Virgil's  ^Eneid,  vi.  445,  446. 

IT  It  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Milton,  without  the 
preposition  of. 

"  From  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 
His  blessed  countenance." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  316,  317. 
*5.  To  injure,  to  destroy,  to  affect. 
"  Melancholy  hath  deprived  their  judgments."—  Regi- 
nald Scot. 
*6.  To  prevent,  to  avert,  to  keep  off. 

II.  Eng.  Eccl.  Law:  To  divest  of  an  ecclesiastical 
dignity  or  preferment ;  to  punish  by  deprivation. 

"If  on  the  first  of  February,  1690,  he  still  continued 
Obstinate,  he  was  to  be  finally  deprived." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
En-j.,  ch.  xi. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  de- 
prive, to  debar,  and  to  abridge :  "  Deprive  conveys 
the  idea  of  either  taking  away  that  wnich  one  has, 
or  withholding  that  which  one  may  have;  debar 
conveys  the  idea  only  of  withholding ;  abridge  con- 
veys that  also  of  taking  away.  Depriving  is  a 
coercive  measure;  debar  and  abridge  are  merely 
acts  of  authority.  We  are  deprived  or  that  which  is 
of  the  first  necessity ;  we  are  debarred  of  privileges, 
enjoyments,  opportunities,  &c. ;  we  are  abridged  or 
comforts,  pleasures,  conveniences^  &c.  Criminals 
are  deprived  of  their  liberty ;  their  friends  are  in 
extraordinary  cases  debarred  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing them  j  thus  men  are  often  abridged  of  their 
comforts  in  consequence  of  their  own  faults.  De- 
privation and  debarring  sometimes  arise  from 
things  as  well  as  persons ;  abridging  is  always  the 
voluntary  act  of  conscious  agents.  Misfortunes 
sometimes  deprive  a  person  of  the  means  of  living: 
the  poor  are  often  debarred,  by  their  poverty,  or 
the  opportunity  to  learn  their  duty ;  it  may  some- 
times be  necessary  to  abridge  young  people  of  their 
pleasures  when  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  a 
good  use  of  them.  Religion  teaches  men  to  be  re- 
signed under  the  severest  deprivations  ,*  it  is  painful 
to  be  debarred  the  society  of  those  we  love,  or  to 
abridge  others  of  any  advantage  which  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  enjoying."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Bynon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  despise  and  to 
bereave,  see  BEKEAVE. 
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de-prlved',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DEPRIVE.] 

*de-prlv  e-ment.  s.  [Eng.  deprive;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  depriving;  the  state  of  being  deprived;  de- 
privation. 

*J  The  widower  may  lament  and  condole  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  so  many  deprivements."—  Ricaut:  Greek  Church, 
p.  306. 

de-priv  -er,  s.  [Eng.  depriv(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
deptiVM  or  bereavr-. 

"  Depriver  of  those  solid  joys 
Which  sack  creates." 

Cleaveland:  Poems,  <t-c.,  p.  38. 

de-priv  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &«.    [DEPRIVE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Asaubst.:  The  act  of  bereaving,  dispossessing, 
or  deposing ;  deprivation. 

*de-pr6s  -trate,  a.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
prostrate  (q.  v.).]  Low,  mean,  base. 

"  His  unsmooth  tongue  and  his  deprostrate  style." 

O.  Fletcher. 

depth,  *depthe,  s.     [Formed  from  deep,  with 
suff.  -th;  cog.  with  I  eel.  dypt,  dypdh;  Dut.  diepte.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Deepness;   the  measure  of  anything  from  the 
surface,  or  highest  point,  downward. 

"As  for  men,  they  had  buildings  in  many  places  higher 
than  the  depth  of  the  water." — Bocote. 

(2)  The  measure  of  anything  from  the  anterior  to 
the  posterior  part,  or  from  the  front  to  the  rear. 
[11.  '..  \ 

(3)  A  deep  place. 

"  A  spirit  raised  from  depth  of  underground." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

(4)  Specifically;   The  sea,  the   ocean  (generally 
used  in  the  plural). 

"  Derknessis  weren  on  the  face  of  depthe"—Wy<*iiffe- 
Gen.  i.  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  innermost  recess ;  the  furthest,  orextreme 
part. 

"  la  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven." 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  1, 

(2)  The  middle  or  height  of  any  season ;  the  dark- 
est, or  stillest  part. 

"  The  earl  of  Newcastle,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  rescued 
the  city  of  York  from  the  rebels."— Clarendon. 

(3)  Immensity,  infinity. 

*'O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God."— .Romans  ii.  33. 

(4)  Profoundness,  profundity,  extent  of  penetra- 
tion. 

(5)  Abstruseness,  obscurity;  something  abstruse 
or  obscure,  and  not  easily  understood. 

"There  are  greater  depths  and  obscurities  in  an  elab- 
orate and  well-written  piece  of  nonsense,  than  in  the 
most  abstruse  tract  of  school  divinity." — Addison:  Whig 
Exam. 

*(6)  Profoundness,  or  extent  of  learning  or  experi- 
ence. 

"  While  mixt  in  thee  combine  the  charm  of  youth, 
The  force  of  manhood,  and  the  depth  of  age." 

Thomson:  Seasons;  Autumn,  940,  941. 
*(7)  The  full  extent;  the  limit,  the  end. 
"  I  was  come  to  the  depth  of  my  tale."— Shakeap. .-  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Logic:  The  number  of  simple  elements  which 
an  abstract  conception  or  notion  includes ;  the  com- 
prehension or  content. 

2.  Mil. :  The  depth  of  a  squadron  or  battalion  is 
the  number  of  men  in  a  file  from  front  to  rear. 

3.  Naut.:  The  depth  of  a  sail  is  the  extent  of  the 
square  sails  from  the  head-rope  to  the  foot-rope,  or 
the  length  of  the  after-leach  of  a  staysail  or  a  boom- 
sail. 

IF  Out  of  one's  depth: 

(1J  Lit. :  In  water  sufficiently  deep  to  drown  one. 

(2)  Fig.:  Confused,  puzzled;  beyond  one's  com- 
prehension or  knowledge. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  depth  and 
profundity:  "These terms  do  not  differ  merely  in 
their  derivation;  but  depth  is  indefinite  in  its 
signification;  and  profundity  is  a  positive  and 
considerable  degree  of  depth.  Moreover  the  word 
depth  is  applied  to  objects  in  general;  profundity 
is  confined  in  its  application  to  moral  objects :  thus 
we  speak  of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  or  the  depth  of  a 
person's  learning;  but  his  profundity  of  thought." 
(Crabb;  Eng.Synon.) 

depth-gauge,  s.  A  graduated  measuring-tool,  or 
one  capable  of  being  set  to  a  measure,  to  determine 
the  depth  of  a  hole. 

*depth'-en,  v.  t.  [Eng.  depth;  -en.]  To  make 
deep,  to  deepen. 


depuratory 


*depth  -en-Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.    [DEPTHEN.] 
depthening-tool,  s. 

1.  A  countorsinker  for  deepening  a  hole. 

2.  A  watchmaker's  tool  for  gauging  the  distances 
of  pivot-holes  in  movement- plates.     (Knight.) 

*depth'-le'ss>  a.    [Eng.  depth;  -less.]    Having  no 
depth,  shallow. 
"The  depthless  abstractions  of  fleeting  phenomena." — 

Coleriilyr. 

*de-pu'-9e"-late,  v.  /.  [Fr.  depuceler-io  de- 
flower: Lat.  de=away,  from,  and  Fr.  pucelle;  Low 
Lat.  pucella=a  maid,  a  virgin.]  To  deflower,  to 
deprive  of  virginity. 

*de-pu>dl-cate,  v.  t..  [Low  Lat.  depudicatus, 
pa.  par.  of  depudico  =  to  deflower :  Lat.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  pudicu8=modest.]  To  deflower,  to  de- 
privo of  virginity. 

*de-pud'-5r-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  de=away;  pudor= 
shame.J  To  render  void  of  shame,  or  shameless. 

"  Partly  depudorated  or  become  so  void  of  shame." — 
Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  193. 

*de-pul'se,  v.  t.  [Lat.  depulsus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
pello  —  to  drive  away:  de  =  away,  and  pello  =  to 
drive.]  To  drive  away. 

*de-piil  sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPULSE.] 

*de-pul'-sSr,  *de-poul-sour,  s.  [English  de- 
puls(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  drives  or 
thrusts  away. 

*de-puT-sion,  s.  [Lat,  depulsio,  from  depulsus, 
pa.  par,  of  depello.]  A  driving  or  thrusting  away. 

"  To  puruey  for  his  owne  security,  and  their  depulston." 
—Speed:  Henry  VII.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  M.,  s.  28. 

*de-puT-s8r-$f,  *de~ptil'-s5r-Ie,  a.  [Eng.  de- 
pute (e)  j  -ory.] 

1.  Driving  or  thrusting  away. 

2.  Deprecatory,  averting. 

"  In  making  supplication  and  prayer  unto  the  gods  by 
the  meanes  of  certaine  depulsorie  sacrifices." — P.  Holland: 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1609). 

*depulye,  v.  t.  [Fr.  depouiller,  from  Lat.  de- 
spolior.]  To  spoil ;  to  plunder. 

"  Thay  depulye  the  mekil  byng  of  quhete, 
And  in  thare  byik  it  caryis  al  and  sum." 

Douglas:   Virgil's  JEneid,  113,  49. 

dep  -u-rate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  depurate*,  pa.  par. 
of  depuro  =  to  clear,  purify :  de  (intens.) ,  and  puro 
=to  purify;  Fr.  depurer.\  To  purify,  to  clear,  to 
cleanse  or  free  from  impurities. 

"Chemistry  enabling  us  to  depurate  bodies." — Boyle. 

dep'-u-rate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  depuratus,  pa.  par.  of 
depuro:  de  (intens.),  and puro=to  purify.] 

1.  Lit. :  Cleansed,  purified,  freed  from  impurities. 
"A  very  depurate  oil,  smelling  like  camphor."— Boyle: 

Works,  ii.  209. 

2.  Fig. :  Pure,  uncontaminated. 

''Neither  can  any  boast  a  knowledge  depurate  from  the 
defilement  of  a  contrary,  within  this  atmosphere  of  flesh." 
— Qlanvill. 

dep  -u-ra-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPURATE,  v.] 
dep  -n-ra-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEPUBATE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£;  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  purifying,  or 

freeing  from  impurities ;  depuration. 

dep-u-ra  -tion,  a.  [Low  Lat.  depuratio,  from 
depuratus,  pa.  par.  of  depuro.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  purifying,  or 
clearing  from  impurities  or  dregs. 

"This  manner  of  depuration  and  clarifying  of  it  by  a 
strainer." — Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  608. 

2.  Surg. :   The  cleansing  or  clearing  of  a  wound 
from  matter. 

dep  -u-ra-t5r,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  depuratus, 
pa.  par.  of  depuro.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  purifies  or 
cleanses. 

2.  Med. :  An  apparatus  to  assist  the  expulsion  of 
morbid  matter  by  means  of  the  excretory  ducts  of 
the  skin.    It  consists  of  an  apparatus,  topical  or 
general,  by  which  the  natural  pressure  of  tne  air  is 
withdrawn  from  the  surface  of  the  body.    The  dep- 
urator  is  described  in  Nathan  Smith's  English  pat- 
ent, 1802.    The  chamber  is  filled  with  steam  and  the 
air  exhausted  to  the  extent  required  by  the  patient, 
"giving  aid  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  internal  air 
contained  within  the  human  body  to  throw  out  the 
offensive  matter." 

dSp  -u-ra-t5r-y,  a.  [Fr.  depuratoire,  from  Low 
Lat.  depuratorius,  from  depuratus,  pa.  par.  of 
depuro.]  Cleansing,  purifying ;  tending  to  purify 
or  purification  ;  specially  applied  to  medicines  and 
diets  which  are  considered  to  have  the  power  or 
quality  of  clearing  the  body. 


b6il,    tody;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  ••   shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -    bel,      del. 


depure 

*de-pu  re,  r.  f.  [Fr.  d&purer;  Low  Lat.  depuro; 
Lat.rft  (intens.),  and  puro—to  purify. J 

1.  To  cleanse,  to  purify,  to  free  from  impurities. 

2.  To  purge  or  free  from  some  noxious  quality. 
"It  produced  plants  of  such  imperfection  and  harmful 

quality,  as  the  waters  of  the  general  flood  could  uot  HO 
wash  out  or  depure." — Raleigh. 

dep-u-ri  -tion,  s.    [DEPURATION.] 
*de -purse  ,  v.  t.    [Fr.  d£  bourse  r.~\    To  disburse. 
"With  power  to  borrow,  vptak.  nnd  leiwie  moneyes — 
and  to  give  and  nrescryve  ordor  and  direct iones  for  de- 
yurseing  thereof."— Acts  Charles  I.  (1814),  v.  479. 

*de-pur  se-ment,  s.  [Eng.  depurse;  -ment.]  Dis- 
bursement. 

"The  remander  of  the  tua  tennes  payment  thairoff  is 
assigned  to  Sr  Wm  Dick  for  necessarie  rtepnrsemt nts  be- 
•towed  be  him."— Acts  Charles  I.  (1&14),  v.  479. 

*dep'-u-ta,-ble,  de-pa '-ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.dep«£(e) ; 
-a&/e.]  Fit  or  qualified  to  be  deputed,  or  to  act  as 
a  deputation. 

"A  man  deputable  to  the  London  Parliament  and  else- 
whither."—Carlyle;  Miscell.,  Hi.  88. 

dep-u-ta -tion,  *dep-v-t&'-$lon,  *-  [Fr.  d«5pu- 
tat ion,  from  Low  Lat.  deputatio=a  selecting;  Lat. 
depufo=tocut  off,  to  destine ;  Ital.  deputazione ;  Sp. 
diputacion;  Port,  deput azdo.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  deputing,  appointing,  or  sending  one 
or  more  as  a  delegate  or  substitute  to  represent  or 
act  as  agent  for  others,  either  generally  or  with  a 
certain  special  commission. 

2.  The  authority  or  commission  given  to  any  per- 
»on  or  persons  to  represent  or  act  as  agent  for 
others. 

"The  authority  of  conscience  stands  founded  upon  its 
Ticegerency  and  deputation  under  God." — South. 

*3.  Spec. :  An  authority  to  shoot  game. 
"  He  would  give  the  game-keeper  his  deputation  the  next 
morning." — Fielding:  Tom  Jones,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  6.    (Davies.) 
4.  The  person  or  persons  appointed  or  deputed  to 
act  as  agents  or  representatives  for  others. 

if  By  OT  in  deputation :  By  deputy  or  through  a 
substitute. 

"  Say  to  great  Csesar  this:  in  deputation 
I  kiss  his  conquering  hand." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  attd  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

*dep '-u-ta-tlve,  d§-pu'-t9,-tlve,  a.  [Low  Lat. 
deputatus.]  Deputed,  acting  by  deputation  or 
delegacy. 

"The  Parliament  was  holden  at  Westminster,  begun  by 
*  deputattve  commission  granted  by  the  Queen." — Catn- 
den:  Q.  Elizabeth  (an.  1686). 

*dep'-u.-ta-t6r,  s.  [Low  Lat.  deputatus,  pa.  par. 
of  deputo=to  depute.]  One  who  grants  deputa- 
tions. 

de-put  e,  v.  t.  [Fr.  deputer;  Sp.  &  Port,  deputar; 
Ital.  deputare ;  Low  Lat.  deputo  =  to  select,  to 
depute ;  Lat.  deputo  —  to  cut  or  prune  down,  to 
impute,  to  destine,  from  de=down,  and  puto=to 
cleanse,  to  arrange,  to  estimate.] 

*1.  To  set  aside,  to  assign. 

"The  most  conspicuous  places  in  cities  are  usually 
deputed  for  the  erection  of  Btatuee." — Barrow. 

*2.  To  assign,  to  impute,  to  attribute. 
"  Al  whateuereto  be  deputed  to  the  grace  of  God." — 
Wycliffe:  Romans  (Prol.),  p.  229. 

3.  To  appoint  or  send  as  a  substitute  or  repre- 
sentative to  act  as  agent  for  others ;  to  give  a  com- 
mission to  or  empower  to  transact  business  in  the 
name  of  others. 

"Sir  John  Lowther  .  .  .  was  deputed  to  carry  the 
thanks  of  the  assembly  to  the  palace."— SSacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

T|  For  the  difference  between  to  depute  and  to 
constitute,  see  CONSTITUTE. 

*dSp'-ute,  a.  &  8.    [Fr.  depute.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Deputed ;  acting  as  deputy. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  deputy,  a  substitute. 

"  The  fashion  of  every  depute  carrying  his  own  shell  on 
his  back  in  the  form  of  his  own  carriage  is  a  piece  of 
very  modern  dignity.  I  myself  rode  circuits,  when  I  was 
advocate-depute  between  1807  and  1810." — Lord  Cockburn: 
Memoirs. 

dS-p&t'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPUTE.] 
dS-put'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEPUTE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  appointing  or  sending 
one  or  more  as  substitutes  or  representatives  to  act 
ae  agents  for  others. 

*dep'-u-tl-shlp,  s.    [DEPUTYSHIP.] 
fdep'-U-tlze,  v.,t.  &  t.    [Eng.  deput(y) ;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  appoint  or  send  as  a  deputy ;  to 
depute  or  empower  to  act  for  others. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  deputy  for  others. 
"Organist. — An  amateur  wishes  to  deputize  in  return  for 

practice."— Church  Times. 
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tdep  -u-tized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEPUTIZE,  v.] 
tdep  -u-tiz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEPUTIZE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.   tt   particip.   adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of   deputing   or  empowering   one  or 
more  to  act  as  representatives  or  substitutes  for 
others. 

2.  The  acting  as  deputy  or  substitute  for  another. 

*dep  -ij-trle,  s.  [English  deput(e);  -ry.]  Vice- 
gerency. 

"Confermis  the  gift  to  Schir  Robert  Melvill  of  Mnr- 
docarnie  knicht  of  the  office  of  deputrie." — Acts  James 
VI.,  1584  (18U),  p.  300. 

dep  -y.-tf ,  *deb-y-tye,  *dep-u-tie,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
depute;  Sp.  deputado;  Ital.  deputato.  from  Low 
Lat.  deputatus,  pa.  par.  of  deputo=to  depute.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  is  appointed,  sent,  com- 
missioned, or  empowered  to  act  as  substitute  or 
representative  for  another. 

"He  had,  indeed,  when  sheriff,  been  very  unwilling  to 
employ  us  his  deputy  a  man  so  violent  and  unprincipled 
as  Goodenough." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  One  who  exercises  any  office  or  other 
thing  in  another  man's  right,  whose  forfeiture  or 
misdemeanor  shall  cause  the  officer  or  person  for 
whom  he  acts  to  lose  his  office.    (Philips.) 

2.  Politica  I  Economy : 

(a)  One  who  is  elected  as  the  representative  of  a 
place  or  district  in  the  French  Chambers. 

1T  Chamber  of  Deputies :  [French  La  chambre  des 
Deputes.] 

French  Govt. :  The  name  given  from  1814  to  1852 
to  what  was  next  called  the  Legislative  Body  (Corps 
Lfgislatif).  Since  1875  the  term  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties has  been  restored. 

(6)  The  name  given  in  this  country  to  a  member 
of  a  certain  political  organization,  supposed  to  be 
an  oath-bound  society,  which  is  an  off  shoot  of  the  old 
Whig  party  or  of  the  extreme  and  most  exclusive 
wing  of  that  party,  the  object  of  the  association 
being  the  exclusion  of  foreign  born  citizens  from 
all  public  emoluments  and  offices,  the  antagonism 
and  suppression  of  Catholicism,  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  its  principles  as  expressed  in  its  motto : 
"America  for  Americans." 

B.  As  adj.:  Acting  as  deputy,  substitute  j  as,  dep- 
uty-collector,   deputy-marshal,    deputy-postmaster, 
deputy-sheriff,  &c. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  deputy  and  delegate, 
see  DELEGATE. 

*deputy-sealer,  s.  Formerly  an  officer  of  the 
English  Court  Of  Chancery. 

*'  He  [Chaffwax]  forms  part  of  a  homogeneous  combina- 
tion of  Sealer,  Deputy-sealer,  and  the.  Lord  Chancellor's 
Purse-bearer."— The  Great  Seal,  in  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

*de-qua'$e,  v.  t.  [Lat.  de=down,  and  q«atio=to 
shake.]  To  shake  down,  to  crush,  to  bruise. 

"And  thus  with  sleight  shalte  thou  surmount  and 
aequace  the  yuel  intheirheartes." — Chaucer:  Test,  of  Love, 
bk.  i. 

*de-quan'-tl-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  d<?=away,  from, 
and  quantitas  (genit.  guanfitato)  =quantity.]  To 
diminish  the  quantity  of,  to  lessen. 

"For  that  which  is  current,  and  passeth  in  stamp 
amongst  us,  by  reason  of  its  allay,  ...  is  actually 
dequantitated  by  fire." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  6. 

*de-rac'-I-nate,  v.  t.  [Fr.  deraciner:  d«=Lat. 
de=away,  from,  and  roctne=Lat.  *radicina,  from 
radix  (genit.  radicis)  =  a  root.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  pluck  or  tear  up  by  the  roots. 

"While  that  the  coulter  rusts 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  r.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  extirpate,  to  exterminate,  to  abolish, 
to  destroy. 

*de-ra9'-I-nat-Sd,  pa.par.  or  a.    [DEKACINATB.] 

*de-ra9'-I-nat-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DEBAC- 
INATE.] 

A.  &  B.  ^8  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb-) 

0.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  tearing  or  plncking  up 
by  the  roots ;  deracinatiou. 

*de-ra9-In-a'-tlon,  *.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  pluck- 
ing or  tearing  up  by  the  roots ;  extirpation,  exter- 
mination. 

"A  violent  and  total  deracination."—  Sonnlnl:  Travels, 
i.  221. 

*de-raignr  (1)  (g  silent),  «de-raln',  »de-raine, 
*de-rayne,  *de-reyne,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  deraisnier, 
derainer,  deresnier-  Low  Lat.  derationo,  disra- 
tiono.]  [DAEKAIGS.] 


derangement 

I.  Ordinary  Languaye  : 

1.  To  justify,  to  champion,  to  assert. 

"  To  (Irrayiu'  God's  ryghte." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  7,096. 

2.  To  gain,  to  win. 

"  Df  raine  it  with  dintes  and  deedes  of  armes." 

Aliaaunder:  Frag.,  122. 
II.  Laic  :  To  prove. 

*de-raign'  (2)  (9  silent),  t'.  t.  J;DERANGE.I  To 
disarrange  ;  to  put  out  of  order  or  into  confusion. 

*dS-ralgn  ((/silent),  «de-reyne,  *de-renye,  «. 
[DERAIGN  (1),  «.] 

1.  A  claim. 

"This  derfyne  by  the  barouns  is  ymade." 

Alitaunder,  7,353. 

2.  Contest  ;  decision. 

"On  Saryzynys  thre  derenyeys  faucht  he; 
And,  in  till  ilk  derenye  off  tha, 
He  wencnssyt  Saryzynys  twa." 

Barbour,  riii.  324. 

•de-raign'-ment  (1)  (g  silent),  *de-rain  -ment, 
s.  [Eng.  deraign:  -ment.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  justifying,  asserting,  or 
championing. 

2.  Law  :  The  act  or  process  of  proving  in  court. 
*de-raign  -ment  (2)    (g  silent)  ,  s.     [DERANGE- 

MENT.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  disarranging  or  throw- 
ing into  confusion. 

2.  Law:  A  resigning  or  renunciation  of  a  religious 
life  or  profession. 

"In  some  places  the  substantive  deraignment  is  used  in 
the  very  literal  signification  with  the  French  disrayer  or 
desranger;  that  is,  turning  out  of  course,  displacing  or 
setting  out  of  order;  as,  deraignment  or  departure  out  of 


, 

religion,  and  deraignment  or  discharge  of  their  profes- 
sion, which  is  spoken  of  those  religious  men  who  forsook 
their  orders  and  professions."  —  Blount. 


*dS-rail',  v.  i.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and  En(?. 
rail  (q.  v.).] 

Of  a  locomotive  engine  or  carriage  :  To  run  off  or 
leave  the  rails. 

de-rail  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  derail;  -ment.1 

Railway  Engin.  :  The  condition  of  a  locomotive 
or  car  in  respect  of  being  off  the  rails. 

•de-ran  ge,  s.  [DERANGE,  r.]  Disturbance  ;  de- 
rangement. (Hood.) 

de  ran  ge,  v.  t.  [Fr.  deranrjer;  Old  Fr.  dee- 
ranger;  O.  Fr.  des,  Fr.  <W=Lat.  dis=apart,  and  Fr. 
ranger=to  rank,  to  range  ;  rang=&  row  or  rank.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  put  out  of  line  or  order  ;  to  throw  into  con- 
fusion ;  to  disarrange. 

"  The  republic  of  regicide  has  actually  conquered  the 
finest  parts  of  Europe;  has  distressed,  disunited,  deranged, 
and  broke  to  pieces,  all  the  rest."  —  Burke:  On  a  Regicide 
Peace. 

2.  To  disturb,  to  unsettle. 

"  Both  these  kinds  of  monopolies  derange  more  or  less 
the  natural  distribution  of  the  stock  of  the  society."  — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

3.  To  disturb,  disorder,  or  disarrange  the  actions 
or  functions  of. 

"A  casual  blow,  or  a  sudden  fall,  deranges  some  of  our 
internal  parts."  —  Blair:  Sermons,  iv.,  ser.  18. 

t*.  To  disorder  or  affect  the  intellect  ;  to  tmsettle 
the  reason  of.  (Seldom  used  except  in  the  pa.  par.) 

*II.  Mil.  :  To  remove  from  office,  as  when  a  gen- 
eral officer  resigns  or  is  removed  from  office,  the 
members  of  the  personal  staff  appointed  by  himself 
are  said  to  be  deranged. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  derange  and  to 
disorder,  see  DISORDER,  v. 

*dS-ran'ge-a-ble,  a.  [English  derange;  -able.} 
Liable  to  derangement  ;  delicate. 

"  The  real  impediment  to  making  visits  is  that  derange- 
able  health  which  belongs  to  old  age."  —  Sydney  Smith: 
Letters  (1843). 

de  ran'ged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DERANGE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Disturbed,  disarranged,  thrown  into  confusion  ; 
unsettled. 

2.  Disordered  or  unsettled  in  the  intellect. 
"The  story  of   a  poor  deranged  parish  lad."  —  Lamb; 

Lett,  to  Wordsworth. 

dS-ran'ge-ment,  s.    [Fr.  derangement.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  deranging,  disturbing,  or  throwing 
into  confusion.     , 

2.  The  state  of  being  disturbed,  disarranged,  or 
thrown  into  confusion. 

"  The  instruments  required  (the  transit  and  meridian 
circle)  are  the  simplest  and  least  liable  to  error  and 
derangement  of  any  used  by  astronomers."  —  Herschel: 
Astronomy  (5th  ed.),  §  292. 

3.'  A  stato  of  being  deranged,  disordered  or  unset- 
tled in  intellect. 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w§,    wSt,     nere,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
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deranging 


II.  Medical: 

1.  A  state  of   disorder  or  unsettleraent  of   any 
organ  ;  a  slight  affection. 

2.  Mental  disorder  or  disturbance. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  derange- 
ment, insanity,  lunacy,  madness,  and  mania:  "  De- 
rangement implies  the  first  stage  of  [loss  of  J  intel- 
lect. Innft)iiti/f  or  unsoundness  implies  positive 
disease,  which  is  more  or  less  permanent.  Lunacy 
is  a  violent  sort  of  insanity.  .  .  Madness  ana 
mania  imply  insanity  or  lunacy  in  its  most  furious 
and  confirmed  stage.  Deranged  persons  may  some- 
times be  perfectly  sensible  in  everything  but  par- 
ticular subjects.  Insane  persons  are  sometimes 
entirely  restored.  Lunatics  have  their  lucid  inter- 
vals, and  maniacs  thoir  intervals  of  repose.  De- 
rangement may  sometimes  be  applied  to  the  tem- 
porary confusion  of  a  disturbed  mind,  which  is  not 
in  full  possession  of  all  its  faculties :  madness  may 
sometimes  be  the  result  of  violently  inflamed  pas- 
sions; and  mania  ma?  be  applied  to  any  vehement 
attachment  which  takes  possession  of  the  mind." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-ran  -&ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DERANGE,] 

A.  &•  B.     As  pr,  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  disarranging,  disturbing,  or  throw- 
Ing  into  confusion ;  derangement. 

2.  The  act  of  disordering  or  unsettling  the  mind. 

*de  ray,  *de-raie,  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  desroier,  des- 
raier.]  [DERAY,  s.] 

A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  derange,  to  disturb,  to  confuse. 

2.  To  conduct  or  bear  like  one  deranged  or  dis- 
ordered iu  mind. 

"  He  derated  him  as  a  deuel." 

William  ofPaleme,  2,061. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  act  madly  or  outrageously. 

"  Nectabanua    .    .    .    deraide  as  a  dragoun,  dreedful 
in  fight."  Alisaunder.-  Frag.,  88L 

*de-ray  ,  *de-rai  ,  *dls-ray',  s.  [O.  Fr.  desroi, 
derei;  des  =  Lat.  dis=  apart,  from,  and  O.  Fr.  roi, 
rei= order.] 

1.  Tumult,  disorder,  confusion. 

"He  gan  make  gret  disray."— Alisaunder,  4,353. 

2.  Noisy  merriment. 

"  Of  the  banket  and  of  the  grete  deray, 
And  how  Cupide  inflames  the  lady  gay." 

Douglas.-   Virgil,  35,  11. 

der  -by\  dar'-by" ,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.  Probably 
from  the  inventor  s  name.] 

Plastering:  A  two-handed  float  used  in  plasterers' 
work. 

Derby  (pron.  Dar  -of),  s.  [Named  in  1780,  after 
the  then  Earl  of  Derby,  a  great  patron  of  the  turf.] 

1.  A  race  for  a  sweepstakes  of  fifty  sovereigns 
each,  half  forfeit,  for  three-year-old  horses,  run  an- 
nually at  Epsom  in  Surrey,  England ;  also  an  Amer- 
ican race  for  3-year-olds  held  annually  at  Chicago. 

*2.  The  same  as  DERBY- ALE  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  kind  of  stiff  felt  hat  worn  by  men. 

Derby  ale,  «.    Some  kind  of  choice  ale. 

"  I  have  sent  my  daughter  this  morning  as  far  as  Pim- 
lico  to  fetch  a  draught  of  Derby  ale,  that  it  may  fetch  a 
color  in  her  cheeks." — Greene:  Tu  Quoque. 

Derby-day,  s. 

Racing :  The  name  given  to  two  days  of  the  racing 
season  among  English-speaking  peoples — 

1.  The  day  on  which  the  English  Derby  is  run. 

2.  The  grand  inauguration  day  of   the   summer 
season  at  Washington  Park,  Chicago,  on  which  day 
the  American  Derby  is  run. 

Der -by'-shlre  (or  DerasDar),s.  [Eng.  proper 
name  Derby,  the  etym.  of  which  is  doubtful ;  some 
deriving  it  from  A.  S.  deor=deer,  wild  animal,  and 
Scand.  6#  =  a  town;  others  attribute  the  name  to 
the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Derventio,  itself  a 
corruption  of  Derwent ;  and  Eng.  shire  (q.  T.)  .1 

Geog.:  A  county  in  the  middle  of  England,  lying 
between  Yorkshire  (on  the  north),  Leicester  and 
Stafford  (on  the  south),  Nottingham  and  Leicester 
(on  the  east),  and  Stafford  and  Chester  (on  the 
west) . 

Derbyshire  necfc,  s. 

Med. :  A  name  given  to  bronchocele,  from  its  be- 
ing prevalent  in  some  hilly  parts  of  the  county. 
[BRONCHOCELE.] 

Derbyshire  spar,  s. 

Min.:  Also  called  Fluorite,  Fluor-spar,  and  Blue- 
John.  [See  these  words.]  It  is  abundant  in  Derby- 
shire, and  also  in  Cornwall.  In  the  North  of 
Englaud  it  is  the  gangue  of  the  lead  mines,  which 
intersect  the  coal  formations  in  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire.  It  is  found 
of  almost  every  variety  of  color,  the  yellow,  greenish 
and  violet-blue  being  the  most  common,  the  red  the 
rarest. 
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Der-9e  -Us,  der-9e  -tls,  s.    [See  def.] 
1,  Mythology  (of  the  form  Dercetis)  :  A  goddess  of 
Syria,  represented  as  a  beautiful  woman  above  the 
waist,  and  as  a  fish  downward. 

'2.  ralceont.  (of  the  form  dercetis) :  A  gauoid  eel- 
like  fish  of  the  chalk  formation,  belonging  to  tho 
family  Plectognathi,  and  known  to  quarrymen  as 
the  "petrified  eel/'  The  body  is  very  elongated, 
head  short,  with  a  pointed  beak,  upper  jaw  a  little 
longer  thaa  the  lower ;  with  jaws  armed  with  long, 
conical,  elevated  teeth,  and  sovera'  rows  of  very 
small  oiH-s.  (Poge.) 

*dere,  *dear,  *delr,  *deyr,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
derian;  O.  H.  Ger.  terian,  terran;  O.  Fris.  dera.] 

A.  Trans, :  To  hurt,  to  injure,  to  damage,  to  harm. 
"  Eneadanis  neuir  from  the  ilk  thraw 

Aganis  you  sal  rebell  uor  nioue  were, 

Ne  with  wuppinnis  eftir  this  cuntre  dere.'1 

Douglas:   Virgil,  413,  52. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  hurt ;  to  do  hurt,  harm  or  injury. 
"  The  deuel  dereth,  dernelike." — Bestiary,  428. 

*$  To  dere  upon:  To  affect,  to  make  impression, 
dere,  s.    [DERE,  v.~\    Hurt,  harm,  annoyance. 
"  The  constable  a  felloun  man  of  wer, 
That  to  the  Scottis  he  did  full  mekill  der." 

Wallace,  i.  206. 

der  -e-llct,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  derelictus,  pa.  par.  of 
derelinquo=to  desert,  to  abandon.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lost,  forsaken,  deserted,  abandoned. 

"  The  affections  which  these  exposed  or  derelict  chidren 
bear  to  their  mothers." — Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i., 
disc.  i. 

*2.  Left,  abandoned,  wanting. 

"  A  government  which  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
redress  such  wrongs  is  derelict  to  its  highest  duties." — 
Pres.  Buchanan:  Message  to  Congress,  Dec.  19,  1859. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Abandoned  or  forsaken  at  sea. 

2.  Left  dry  by  a  sudden  retiring  of  the  sea. 
"Taking  out  a  patent  in  Charles  the  Second's  time  for 

derelict  lands."— Letters  (Sir  P.  Pett  to  A.  Wood),  i.  61. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  abandoned  or  forsaken ; 
a  waif,  specially  in  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"I  was  a  derelict  from  my  cradle."— Savage:  The  Wan- 
derer, ch.  v.  (note.) 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  vessel  abandoned  at  sea. 

2.  Laud  left  dry  by  the  sudden  retiring  of  the  sea. 

der-e-llc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  derelictio,  from  dere- 
lictus, pa.  par.  of  derelinquo—to  abandon,  to  for- 
sake.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  forsaking,  abandoning,  or  deserting. 

"You  must  mean,  without  an  explicite  and  particular 
repentance  and  dereliction  of  their  errors."— Chilling, 
worth:  Relig.  of  Pro*.  (Ans.  to  Pref.) 

2.  A  neglect  or  omission,  as,  a  dereliction  of  duty. 
*3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  forsaken  or 

abandoned. 

"There  is  no  other  thing  to  be  looked  for,  but  .  .  . 
dereliction  in  this  world,  and  in  the  wo^d  to  come  con- 
fusion."— Hooker. 

*4.  Destitution. 

"  You,  ray  Lord,  are  not  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a  state 
of  dereliction." — Junius:  Letters,  66. 

*II.  Law :  The  gaining  or  reclaiming  of  land  by 
the  sudden  retirement  of  tae  sea. 

"If  the  alluvion  or  dereliction  be  sudden  and  consider- 
able, it  belongs  to  the  Crown." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
it,  ch.  xiii. 

*de-re-llg  -iin-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from. 
and  Eng.  religionize  (q.  v.).]  To  make  irreligious ; 
to  turn  from  religion. 

"He  would  dereligionize  men  beyond  all  others."—  De 
Quincey. 

*dereth,  s.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  The  name  of 
some  kind  of  office. 

"Robert,  Abbot  of  Dnnfermline,  grants  Symorii  dicto 
Dereth  filio  quandam  Thome  Dereth  de  Kinglassy,  pffi- 
cium  vel  Dereth  loci  prenominati,  et  annuos  redditus 
eidem  officio  pertinentes." — Chart.  Dunferml,  fol.  99. 

*derf,  *darfe,  *derfe,  *derrf,   *derve,  a.  &  «. 

[A.  S.  deorf;    O.  S.  derbi ;    O.  Fris.  derve;   Icel. 
djarfr;  O.  Sw.  diarver;  Sw.  djerf;  Dan.  dicerv.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
1.  Bold,  daring. 

"  The  hardy  Codes  rfer/and  bald 
Durst  brek  the  bryg  that  he  purposit  to  hald." 

Douglas.   Virgil,  266,  48. 


deride 

2.  Strong,  hardy. 

"  Here  are  not  the  slaw  weremen  Atrides; 
Nor  the  fenyeare  of  the  fore  speche  Ulyxes 
Bot  we  that  bene  of  nature  rfer/and  doure." 

Douglas;    Virgil,  299,  7. 

3.  Strong,  heavy,  massive. 

"  The  dynte  of  theire  derj'e  wapyns." 

Morte  Arthure,  812. 

4.  Strong,  fierce. 

"Derfe  dynitys  they  dalte."—  Morte  Arthure,  9,750. 

5.  Difficult,  hard. 

"His  reades  derue  booth  to  fullen." — Half  Maidenhad. 
p.  19. 

6.  Cruel,  hard,  painful. 

"Soich  derfre  thing  for  his  luue  drepe." — St.  Juliana, 
p.  17. 

B.  Assubst.:  Pain,  hardship,  trouble. 

"  Euerich  licomliche  derf  thet  eileth  the  vlesche."— - 
Ancren  Riwle,  p.  180. 

Mgrf-ly",  *derfli,  *derffly,  *derflike,  *derflyche, 
*dervely,  a.  &  adv.  [Mid.  En£.  derf;  -ly;  Icel. 
djarfliga.} 

A.  As  adj.:  Shameful,  bold. 

"This  derfli  dede  has  Ifknes  nan." 

Cursor  Mundi,  1,148. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Daringly,  boldly. 

"  Derfly  thanne  Danyel  deles  thyse  wordea." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1,641. 

2.  Strongly,  with  might. 

"  Dang  hym  derffiy  don."—Destr.  of  Troy,  1,339. 

3.  Quickly. 

"  He  deruely  at  his  dome  dyght  hyt  bylyue." 

Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  632. 

4.  Painfully,  cruelly,  hardly. 

"Therefore  derflyche  I  am  dampnede  for  ever." 

Morte  Arthure,  3,278. 

*derf -ness,  *derfe-ues,  s.  [Eng.  derf;  -ness.] 
Daring,  presumption. 

"Shuld  degh  for  his  derfenes  by  domys  of  right," 
Destr.  of  Troy,  5,109. 

*derf -ship,  *derf-scliipe,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  derf; 
-ship.}  Craft,  cunning. 

"  This  is  a  nu  the  derfschipe  of  thi  dusie  onswere  and  te 
depnisse."— Leg.  St.  Katherine,  978. 

*der  -gat,  s.    [TARGET.]    A  target,  a  shield. 
"Dergat,  spere,  knyf,  and  swerd." — Wyntoun,  vii.  i.  61, 

de-ride,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  derideo:  de  (inteua.), 
and  rideo=to  laugh.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  laugh  at,  to  mock,  to  ridicule,  to 
make  sport  of,  to  scorn. 

"  He  from  heaven's  height 
All  these  dur  motions  vain  sees  and  derides." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  190,  191. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  mock,  to  laugh  to  scorn,  to  ridi- 
cule. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deride,  to 
mock,  to  ridicule,  to  banter,  and  to  tally ;  "Derision 
and  -mockery  evince  themselves  by  the  outward 
actions  in  general ;  ridicule  consists  more  in  words 
than  actions ;  rallying  and  bantering  almost  en- 
tirely in  words.  Deride  is  not  so  strong  a  term  aa 
mock,  but  much  stronger  than  ridicule.  There  is 
always  a  mixture  of  hostility  in  derision  and  mock' 
ery ;  but  ridicule  is  frequently  unaccompanied  with 
any  personal  feeling  of  displeasure.  Derision  is 
often  deep,notloud ;  itdiscoversitself  msuppressed 
laughs,  contemptuous  sneers,  or  gesticulations, 
and  cutting  expressions ;  mockery  is  mostly  noisy 
and  outrageous ;  it  breaks  forth  in  insulting  buf- 
foonery, and  is  sometimes  accompanied  wita  per- 
sonal violence ;  the  former  consists  of  real  out 
contemptuous  laughter :  the  latter  often  of  affected 
laughter  and  grimace.  Derision  and  mockery  ard 
always  personal ;  ridicule  maybe  directed  to  things 
as  well  as  to  persons.  Derision  and  mockery  are  a 
direct  attackon  the  individual,  the  latter  still  more 
so  than  the  former;  ridicule  is  as  often  used  in 
writing  as  in  personal  intercourse.  Derision  and 
mockery  are  practiced  by  persons  in  any  station; 
ridicule  is  mostly  used  by  equals.  A  person  is 
derided  and  mocked  for  that  which  id  offensive  aa 
well  as  apparently  absurd  or  extravagant;  he  is 
ridiculed  for  what  is  apparently  ridiculous.  Our 
Savior  was  exposed  both  to  the  derision  and  mock" 
ery  of  his  enemies ;  they  derided  him  for  what  they 
dared  to  think  his  false  pretensions  to  a  superior 
mission;  they  mocked  him  by  platting  a  crown  of 
thorns,  and  acting  the  farce  of  royalty  before  him. 
Rally  and  banter,  like  -  derision  and  mockery,  .are 
altogether  personal  acts,  in  which  application  they 
are  very  analogous  to  ridicule.  Ridicule  is  the 
most  general  term  of  the  three ;  we  often  rally  and 
banter  by  ridiculing.  There,  is  more  exposure  in 
ridiculing,  reproof  in  rallying,  and  provocation  in 
bantering.  A  person  may  "be  ridiculed  on  account 
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of  his  eccentricities  ;  hi-  is  rallied  for  his  defects; 
he  is  bantered  for  accidental  circumstances  :  the 
two  former  actions  are  often  justified  by  some  sul> 
stantial  reason  ;  the  latter  is  an  action  as  puerile  as 
it  is  unju-it.it  is  a  contemptible  species  of  mod:  '•/•//. 
Self-conceit  and  extravagant  follies  are  oftentimes 
best  corrected  by  good-natured  ridicule;  a  man 
may  deserve  sometimes  to  b©  rallied  for  his  "want  of 
resolution."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-rid  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DERIDE.] 
de-rid  -er,  8.    [Eng.  derid(e)  ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  derides,  mocks,  or  ridicules  another; 
a  mocker,  a  scoffer. 

"Upon  the  .  .  .  contempts  offered  by  df  riders  of 
religion,  fearful  tokens  of  divine  revenge  have  been  known 
to  follow."—  Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

*2.  A  droll,  a  buffoon. 

d5-rid  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [DERIDE.] 

A.  Aspr.par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Mocking,  scoffing,  ridiculing,  derisive. 
"Asking  him  in  a  deriding  manner    .    .    ."  —  Ludlow: 

Memoir*,  u  171. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  mocking,  scorning,  or 
ridiculing. 

dS-rld  -Ing-ltf,  adv.  [Eng.  deriding;  -ly.\  In  a 
deriding  or  mocking  manner  ;  derisively. 

"His  parasite  was  wont  deridingly  to  advise  him."  —  Bp. 
Reynolds:  On  the  Passions,  ch.  xxjcvii. 

*dSr'-lAg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  8.    [DEBE,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst.  :  The   act   of  hurting,    injuring,   or 
harming. 

de  rl  §ion,  s.  [Fr.  dertiion  ;  Lat.  derisio:  from 
derixus,  pa.  par.  of  derideo=to  deride  (q.  v.).] 

1*  The  act  of  deriding,  mocking,  or  turning  into 
ridicule. 

"  The  only  effect,  however,  of  the  reflection  now  thrown 
on  him  was  to  call  forth  a  roar  of  derision."—  Maoaulay-. 
Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xv. 

f2.  The  state  of  being  derided,  mocked,  or 
scorned. 

"I  am  in  derision  daily;  every  one  mocketh  me."  —  Jer. 
xx.  7. 

f3.  An  object  of  scorn  or  ridicule. 
"I  was  a  derision  to  all  my  people;  and  their  song1  all 
the  day."—  Lam.  Hi.  14. 

*de-rl  -sion-ar-f,  a.  [English  derision;  -an/.] 
Derisive. 

"Thatderis/onary  festival."—  T.  Brown:   Works,  ii.  215. 
de-rl  -slve,  a.    [Lat.  derisus,  pa.  par.  of  derideo 
=  to  deride  (q.  v.)7]    Mocking,  deriding,  scorning, 
ridiculing. 

"  Derisive  taunts  were  spread  from  guest  to  guest." 
Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  ii.  364. 

dS-rl  -slve-lf  ,  adv.  [Eng.  derisive;  -ly.]  In  a 
derisive,  mocking,  or  ridiculing  manner;  derid- 
ingly. 

"The  Persians  [were]  thence  called  Maguaasei  derisireiy 
by  other  Ethnicks."—  Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  243. 

dS  rl  -slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  derisive;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  derisive. 

*dS-rl  -sSr-y*,  a.  [Fr.  dtrisoire;  Lac.  aerisorius, 
from  deri&us,  pa.  par.  of  derideo.}  Mocking,  ridicul- 
ing, derisive. 

"The  comic  or  derisory  manner  is  further  still  from 
making  show  of  method."  —  Shaft  esbur  -y  ;  Advice  to  an 
Author,  ii.,  g  2. 

de-rlv  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  deriv(e);  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  derived,  drawn,  orreceived, 
as  from  a  source. 

''God  has  declared  this  the  eternal  rule  ...  of  all 
honor  derivable  upon  me."  —  South. 

2.  That  may  be  received  or  inherited   from  an 
ancestor. 

8.  That  may  be  drawn  or  deduced,  as  from  prem- 
ises; deducible. 

"The  second  sort  of  arguments  .  .  .  are  derivable 
from  some  of  these  heads."  —  Wilkins. 

4.  That  may  be  derived,  as  from  a  root. 
*de-rlv'-a-bly<,  adv.    [Eng.  derivab(le)  ;  -ly.]   By 
derivation. 


'de'r'-I-vate,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  derivatw,  pa.  par.  of 
derivo=to  derive  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Derived,  derivative. 

"  Putting  trust  in  Him 
From  whom  the  rights  of  Kings  are  derivate." 

Taylor.-  Edwin  the  Fair^i.  1. 

B.  As  ttubst.:  A  word  derived    from   another;  a 
derivative. 

*d5r  -I-vate,  v.  t.    [DERIVATE,  a.]    To  derive. 
*dSr  -I-vat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DERIVATE,  «.] 


*der -I  vat  Ing, /</-. /).?<-.,  </.&  s.    [DERIVATE,  r.] 
A.  <fc  B.   As  pr.  par.  <£•  jjarticip.  adj. ;    (Src  th« 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  deriving;  deri- 
vation. 

der-I-va  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  derivatio,  from  deriva- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  </e/-/t-o=to  derive  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  d&riva- 
tion;  Sp.  derivacion  ;  Ital.  derivazione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  drawing  or  leading  away  of  water  from  its 
natural  channel ;  a  turning  aside. 

'*  An  artificial  derivation  of  that  river." — Gibbon. 

(2)  A  turning  aside  or  out  of  the  natural  channel ; 
a  deviation. 

"  These  issues  and  derivations  being  once  made,  .  .  . 
would  continue  their  courne  till  they  arrived  at  the  sea, 
just  as  other  rivers  do."— Burnet. 

(3)  The  transmission  of  anything  from  its  source. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  The  act  of  deriving,  drawing,  deducing,  or  re- 
ceiving from  a  source ;  deduction. 

".  .  .  the  derivation  of  angelic  and  spiritual  natures 
according  to  a  fantastic  system. " — Hard:  Serm..  vol.  vi., 
No.  8. 

(3)  That  which    is   deduced,    derived,  or  drawn 
from  a  source. 

"  Most  of  them  are  the  genuine  derivations  of  the 
hypothesis  they  claim  to." — Glanvill. 

*(4)  Extraction,  descent. 

"  My  derivation  was  from  ancestors 
Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v.  1, 

XI.  Technically: 

1.  Gram. ;  The  tracing  or  drawing  of  a  word  from 
its  original  source,  or  root. 

*'  The  derivation  of  words,  especially  from  forrain 
languages."—  Bacon;  On.  Learning,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Gunnery:  The  peculiar  constant  deviation  of 
an  elongated  projectile  from  a  rifled  gun. 

3.  Math.;  The  deriving  or  deducing  of  a  deriyate 
from  that  which  precedes  it,  or  from  the  function. 

4.  Med. :  The  drawing  of  humors  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  another,  as  from  the  eye  by  a  blister  on 
the  neck;   agents  which  produce  this  result  are 
called  derivatives  (q.  v.). 

"  Derivation  differs  from  revulsion  only  in  the  measure 
of  the  distance,  and  the  force  of  the  medicines  used;  if 
we  draw  it  to  some  .  .  .  neighboring  place,  and  by 
gentle  means,  we  call  it  derivation" — Wiseman. 

If  (1)  Law  of  derivation .' 

Alg.:  A  law  used  in  finding  the  successive  differ- 
ential coefficients  of  a  power  of  x:  got  the  next 
differential  coefficient,  multiply  the  last  by  its 
exponent,  and  reduce  the  exponent  by  a  unit. 

(2)  Calculus  of  derivations : 

Math.:  A  name  given  by  Arbogast  to  a  method  of 
developing  functions  into  a  series,  by  the  aid  of 
certain  formula  deduced  from  the  principles  of  the 
calculus  of  operations.  The  binomial  formula  is 
an  instance  of  this  principle. 

tdSr-I-va -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  derivation;  -aJ.] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  derivation. 

"  Weigand  treats  the  termination  O.  H.  G.  -not,  A.  8. 
-6d  as  derivational." — Earle;  Eng.  Plants,  p.  xciii. 

de-rlv -a-tlve,  a,  &  s.  [Fr.  d6rivatif,  from  Lat. 
derivatusj  from  aerivo=to  derive  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Derived,  drawn,  deduced,  or  taken  from  an- 
other ;  secondary. 

"  As  it  is  a  derivative  perfection,  BO  it  is  a  distinct  kind 
of  perfection  from  that  which  is  in  God." — Hale. 

2.  Deriving,  deducing;  arguing  by  deduction. 

"Philosophers  of  the  derivative  school  of  morals  for- 
merly assumed  that  the  foundation  of  morality  lay  in  a 
form  of  selfishness;  but  more  recently  in  the  'Greatest 
Happiness'  principle." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871), 
ch.  hi.,  p.  97. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Law:  [DERIVATIVE  CONVEYANCE.] 

2.  Music :  Derived  from  a  fundamental  chord. 

3.  Gram. :  Derived  from  another  word. 

"The  preterit,  the  participle,  the  derivate  noun."— 
Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  vii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Anything  derived,    drawn,    or   deduced    from 
another. 

"  For  honor, 

'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine, 
And  only  that  I  stand  for." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  Hi.  2. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  (iram.:  A  word  derived  from  or  taking  its 
origin  in  another. 

"The  word  hnm-xtus  ...  is  but  a  tli-rirntir*'  from 
kamor,  which  signifies  credit  or  honor."— -Amtt. 

•J.  M<tth.:  A  function  expressing  the  relation  be- 
tween two  consecutive  states  of  a  varying  function; 
a  different  ial  i-nt-tlicient. 

3.  Med.:  An  acent  employed  to  draw  humors  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another  by  producing  a 
modified  action  in  some  organ  or  texture.    Rnyel- 
lents   are   among   the   most   important  remedies. 
[DERIVATION,  II.  4.] 

4.  Music: 

(1)  The  actual  or  supposed  root  or  generator,  from 
the  harmonics  of  which  a  chord  is  derived. 

(2)  A  chord  derived  from  another,  that  is,  in  an 
inverted  state;  an  inversion.     (Stainer  <fr  Barrett.) 

derivative-conveyance,  s. 

Law:  A  secondary  deed,  as  a  release,  confirma- 
tion, surrender,  consignment,  and  defeasance. 

derivative-rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  mechanically 
formed  aqueous  rocks,  such  as  can  be  proved  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  abrasion  of  other  pro- 
existent  rocks. 

*de-rlv  -a-tlve  1^,  adv.  [Eng.  derivative;  -ly.] 
In  a  derivative  manner ;  by  derivation,  secondarily. 

*de-rlv  -a-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  derivative;  -ness,} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  derivative. 

de  rive  .  v.t.&i.  [Fr.  d£river;  Sp.  &  Port,  de- 
rivar;  Ital.  derivare,  from  Lat.  derive = to  drain, 
draw  off  water:  de=down,  away,  andrivus=a.  river* 
a  stream.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit. :  To  draw  off  or  drain ;  to  divert  a  stream, 
"  Then  hee    .    .    .    shewed  what  was  the  solemne  and 

right   manner  of  deriving  the  water." — Holland:    l./r>i. 

p.  190. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  To  turn  the  course  of,  to  divert,  to  draw. 

*'  What  friend  of  mine, 
That  had  to  him  derived  your  auger,  did  I 
Continue  in  my  liking?  " 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

*(2)  To  spread,  to  diffuse. 

"  Company  lessens  the  shame  of  vice  by  sharing  it.  and 
abates  the  torrent  of  a  common  odium  by  deriving  it  into 
many  channels."—  South. 

*(3)  To  communicate  to  another,  as  from  the 
origin  or  source. 

"  So  through  the  righteonsnesse  of  one  which  is  derived 
into  all  such  as  beleue." — l  <i<i.ii.-  Romans,  c.  v. 

(4)  To  receive  by  transmission  ;  to  draw. 

"To  the  weight  derived  from  talents  so  great  and  vari- 
ous he  united  all  the  influence  which  belongs  to  rank  and 
ample  possessions."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*(5)  To  communicate  to  by  descent  of  blood;  to 
transmit,  to  hand  down. 

"Besides the  readiness  of  parts,  an  excellent  disposi- 
tion of  mind  is  derived  to  your  lordship  from  the  parents 
of  two  generations." — Felton. 

(6)  To  cause  to  spring ;  to  give  birth  or  origin  to. 
"But  each  organism  will  still  retain  the  general  type 

of  structure  of  the  progenitor  from  which  it  was  origi- 
nally derived." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  ch.  vi.,  p.  211. 

(7)  To  deduce ;  to  draw,  as  from  a  cause  or  prin- 
ciple. 

"  Men  derive  their  ideas  of  duration  from  their  reflec- 
tion on  the  train  of  ideas  they  observe  to  succeed  one 
another  in  their  own  understandings." — Locke. 

(8)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Gram. :  To  draw  or  trace  a  word  from  its  root 
or  original. 

*B.  Reflex.:  To  descend,  to  transmit  by  inherit- 
ance. 

"...    this  imperial  crown, 
Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood, 
Derives  itself  to  me." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II. ,  iv.  fi. 

*C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  come  or  proceed ;  to  owe  its  origin. 

"  The  wish  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave, 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul?  " 

Tennyson:  /«  Jtfemoriam,  Iv. 

2.  To  bo  descended. 

"When  two  heroes,  thus  deriv'd,  contend." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  xx.  250. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  derive,  to 
trace,  and  to  deduce:  "The  idea  of  drawing  one 
thing  from  another  is  included  in  all  the  actions 
designated  by  these  terms.  The  act  of  deriving  is 
immediate  and  direct;  that  of  tracing  a  gradual 


ftte,     fat,    fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we*,    wit,     here,     camel,    h3r,    th6re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     ptit, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     sin;     mute,     ctib,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     « =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 


derived 

proco.-*;  that  of  deducing  by  a  ratiocinative  proc- 
ess.   \Vr  discover  causes  und  sources  by  derivation  ;     mane. 
uv  iii.-covrr  tlio  course,  prouri'ss,  and  commence- 
ment of  things  by  tnirinij;  wediscovor  the  grounds 
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dernly 


A.  A3  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  skin;  der-       der-mog  -ra-phf.  s.     [Or.  derma  =  skin,    and 

.,tic  qrttvlu~i=to  write,  to  describe.] 

B      is-  substantive  •  PhysioL :  The  same  as  DERMATOGRAPHY  (q.  v.).     . 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Hydrophite  occurring  as  an       der -mo-hse  mal,  s.    [DERMAH^MAI..] 


. 

•T  (1)  Derived  current:  derm-a-tOK  -ra-Phf     «•      [Gr.    derma     (genit.    atoid. 

£/«•(.  ;  The  current  which  passes  along  a  wire  m       UB11"  *  i  nVonfc<5-t«  write  to  describe  1       dgr-mor-6-Ky\  s. 

contact  at  both  ends  with  another  wire  along  winch    Ae^^mickaT'descr?p?fon  oi 


[Gr.  derma=skin,  and  logoe= 
the    a  word,  a  treatise.]  'The  same  as  DERMATOLOGY 


lunreub  i»  passing.  ,  .  ^q.  y.J. 

iV?*A  P^ynSiTwhich  is  derived  from  a  given  '  dgrm  -a-t61d,  a.    [Gr.  dermatodes   from  derma  dfr-m6-path'-lc,   a.    [Greek  *™-^°j0£* 

olynomial  which  is  a  function  of  one  unknown  (genit.  dermatos)  =  skin,   and  eidos=form,  appear-  pa</KW=suffering.]    Pertaining  to  any  affc 

uantity;  a  differential  coefficient.  ance.]    Having  the  characteristics  or  likeness  of  disease  of  tl  j  skin. 


poly 

*dV-rl  ve-rnintr*" ~fEne-  derive;  -ment.]    That    skin;  skin-like", 
which  is  derived  or  deduced ;  a  deduction.  derm-a-t8l -6-gIst,    s.      [Eng. ,     dermatology) , 

"  I  offer  these  derivement,  from  these  subjects  to  raise    -1st.  ]    One  who  is  skilled  or  versed  in  derma  tolog" 
our  affections  upward." — Mountain:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii., 
treat,  iv..  {j  4. 

de-riv'-er,   «.    [Eng.   deriv(c) ;    -er.]    One   who 
draws  or  diverts. 


dermopathic  Instrument, «. 

Sura. :  An  acicular  instrument  used  to  introduce 

J a  vesicatory  beneath  the  skin.    [ACTJPUNCTTTRATOB  ; 

derm-a-tol  -6-gf,  s.    [Gr.  derma  (genit.  derma-    HYPODERMIC  SYRINGE.] 

tos) =skin ;  and  iooos=a  word,  a  discourse.]  der-m5p'-ter-I,  der-mop-tSr-y'-gl-I,  s.  pl.  [Gr. 

PhysioL :  That  Dranch  of  science  which  treats  of    derma=SKin,  and  pteryx  (genit.  pterygos) =a  wing, 
the  skin  and   its   diseases.    The   appearances  of    a  fin.] 


cutaneous  diseases  are  very  varied,  out  the  usual 


Ichthy. :  A  section  of  fishes  of  vermiform  shape, 


de-riv  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DERIVE.  J  Bull*,  or  blebs,  miniature  blisters ;  (5)  Pustules,  or  vertical  fins,  with  rays  extremely  soft  and  delicate; 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj.:  (See  the  pustules;  (6)  Vesiculae,  or  vesicles;  (7)  Tuberculae,  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  wanting;  endb-skeleton. 

verb.)  or  tubercles ;  (8)  Maculae,  or  spots.  Dr.  Aitken  gives  nnossified. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lanri.:  The  act  or  process  of  drawing, 

receiving,  or  deducing.  ecThym'a;  acne7'  'fhe' parasitic'  diseases  are  ring-  f- gme  of  the  Actjnozoa 

"  The  ^r^n,  of  causes,  and  extracting  of  axioms.  -  worm,  or  tinea  tonsurans.favus,  and  iitch  or  scabies^  d?r_m6_skgr.g_ton>  „.     [Gr.  derma=skin;  and 


dSr-m6-scler'-lte  (c  silent),  s. 
skin,  and  skl£ros=hnrd.] 


[Greek  derma=* 


i'asis, herpes, 'p^mphi^sp^poj^Pholyx^eczema,    SKZoa"°UASnias's1'of'spicules  occurring  in  the  tissues 


the  dermal  aspect.    (Barclay.) 
der  ma  -hse-mal,     der:mo  '-tua  mal, 


[Gr; 


occasionally  even  pendulous. 
dgr-mat  -&-phyte,  «.     [  Gr.  derma  (genit.  der- 


dern,  s.    [DERNER.]    A  door-  or  gate-post 
"I  just  put  my  eye  between  the  wall  and  the  dern  of  the 
gate."— C.  Kingsley:  Westward  Ho!  ch.  xiv. 

*dgrn,  *darn,    *dterne,   *dearne,  'deorne, 

, ,-_  . 'pidermis'of  men  and  animals,  and  giving  rise    *derne,  *durne,  a.,  adv.  &  s.    [A.  S.  derne.dyrne; 

the  fins  on  the  ventral  or  haemal  side  of  the  body.    jo  various  forms  of  skin  disease,  as  ringworm,  &c.    o.  S.  derni;  O.  Fris.  dern;  O.  HT  Ger.  tarnl.] 
(Ogilvie.)  tder-ma-t5p'-te"r-a,  s.    [  Gr.  derma  (genit.  der-       A.  As  adjective  : 

derm-al.a.   [Eng .derm ;  -at.]   Belonging  to  the    mo<08>=skin  and  ptera,  pl.  of  pteron=a  feather,  a       1.  Secret,  hidden. 

skin  ;  consisting  of  the  skin.  wing-]  "In  a^^nestude  he  hem  sette."— Legends  of  the  Holy 

dermal  Instruments.  JSniom. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  order  or    Sood,  p.  28. 

Surq.:  Instruments  acting  upon  the  skin,  such  as    sub-order  containing  the  Earwigs.     The  common       2.  Out  of  the  way,  secret. 

the  acupuncturator,  hypodermic  syringe,  scarifica-    term  for  it  is,  however  the  shorter  form  Dermapterf       "Out  no!  it's  past  the  skill  of: man  to  tell  where  he^s  to 
tor,  artificial  leech,  cupping-glass,  vacuum  appa-    (q.v.).    (Huxley,  etc.)  be  found  at  a  times:  there  s  not  a  o>rn  nook,  or 

ratus,  dopurator,  &c.    (Knight.)  derm-a-t6-rhoe'-a,  «•     [  Gr.  derm»  (genit.  der- 

dermal  skeleton,  dermal-skeleton,  s.  mafos)=skin,  and  rheo=tf>  flow.] 

Anat.:  The  integument  and    various   hardened       PhysioL:  A  morbidly  increased   secretion    from 
structures  connected  with  it.    It  is  called  also  the    the  skin. 

Exo-skelotou  (q.  v.).    (Quain.)  der-mes'-tef,  s.    [Gr.  dermestes,  or  dermistes=a 

worm  which  eats  leather  or  skin;  derma=skin,  and 
es(ftio=toeat.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  the  type  of  the 
family  Dermestidee,  so  named  from  the  ravages  on 
dead  animals  and  the  skins  of  stuffed  species  in 

_    , museums,  committed  by  the  larvae.    Dermestes  lar- 

Zool.:  A  term  applied  to  the  upper  row  of  spines    darius  is  the  Bacon-beetle, 
in  the  back  of  afish,  from  their  connection  with  the       dgr_mgs--ti_dffi    8.  „;.    [Mod.  Lat.  dermest(es) ;    psalter, ''Ps.~ii7s. 

S«a^S±S£»ffi»-  ^    ^fc^^if^iieopterous  insects  beiong-    o*f^^^I:  ^.  ^^'T^T^o 

der-map -ter-gi,    s.  pl,    [Gr.  dcrma=skin,  and    ing  to  the  section  Necrophaga.    The  antennas  are    ^ide,  to  conceal,  to  keep  secret. 

.  J     *_„ __     i.U~ 1*:U1 «1 ...         *-  1  .  :  ..  1  .         . .  .  .  .  I      4-rmtVinfl      n  *•      T   I  ,  ,  ,    fj-»T»  • 

*dern-er,  *dernere,  *dirner,  s.   [Etym.  doubt- 
il.]    A  door-post.    [DERN,  s.J 

which  h'aveThe" elytra  who'lly  coriaceous  and  hori-    upon  dead  bodies,  skins,  leather,  bacon,  &c.,  among  "  On  ilk  a  post,  on  ilk  *"•"•"••".    ,  „.. 

zontal,  the  two  membranous  wings  folded  longi-    which  they  create  great  ravages. 

tudmally,  and  the  tail  armed  with  a  forceps.  dSrm'-IC    a     [Gr.  derma=skin ;  Eng.    adj.  suff.       *dern-ful,  a.    [Eng.  dern,  and  ful(l).]    Solitary, 

c.]    Of  or  pertaining   to  the   skin ;  acting  on  or    sad,  mour 
irough  the  skin,  as  dermic  remedies.  "  The  birds  of  ill  presage  this  lucklesse  chance  foretold 

By  dernful  noise, 
derm -Is,  8.     [DERM.]  Bniiket:  Mourning  Muse  of  Thestylis. 

der-mo-bran-chl-a  -ta,  s.  pl.  [Gr.  derma=skin,       der-nl-er  (er  as  g),  a.    [Fr.]    Last, 
and  6ra»gc/l!a=gills.l  ".    ..:    Jhis  being  the  dernier    resort   and  supreme 


de"r-mar-£I-a,   s.    [Gr.    deraia=the  skin,   and 
ai<?eo=to  feel  pain.] 
Med. :  Neuralgia  of  the  skin. 

der  ma-neur-al,     der  -mo-nettr-al,    a.    [Gr. 
derma  =  skin,  and  neuron=a.  nerve.] 


pteron=fl  wing.]  , 

Entom. :  An  order  of  insects  separated  from  the  mandibles  short,  thick,  and  too 

Orthoptora  of  Latreille,  and  restricted  to  the  ear-  body  oval,  hairy,  or  scaly  ;  legs  sh< 

rigs   by    Kirby.    It    comprehends    three   genera 


corri  in  the  whole    country  that    he's  not  acquainted 
with." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xvlii. 
3.  Secret,  reserved. 

"Ye  mosten  be  ful  demf  as  in  this  caas." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,29». 

B.  As  adv. :  Secretly. 

"Kis  it  no  so  derne  idon." — Moral  Ode,  St.  xxxii. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Secrecy,  concealment. 

"  In  derne  to  sle  the  underhand."— E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Pn. 
ii.  29. 

2.  A  secret,  a  hidden  thing. 

1  Derne  of  thi  wisdom  thou  opened  unto  me." — E.  Eny. 

[A.  S.  dernan,  dyrnan; 
1    To 


at  the  top ; 


der-map  -tSr-an,  a.  &  s.    [DERMAPTEHA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  Der- 
maptera. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  individual  of  the  order  Dermap- 
tera. 


.  ... 

der-map'-ter-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  dermapter(a) ;       ZoOL:  A  family  of  Gasteropods  or  Snails,  the  ex-    court  of  judicature.  —Ayiife. 

us.]    Of  or  belonging  to  the  I)er-    ternal  branchiae  or  gills  of  which  occur  in  the  form       'dern'-lyS   *derneliclie,   "dernliclie,   *derne- 


Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous. 
naaptera  (q.  v.). 

dSr-maf-Ic,  a.    [Gr.  derma  (genit.  dermatost  =  called  Nudibranchiata  (q.  v.). 

the  skin  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic-]    Or  or  pertaining  to  dSr-mo-bran'-chus,  s.    [D: 

the  skin.  Zodl.:  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Mollnsks,  the 

derm -a-tln,  derm -a-tlne,  a.  &s.    [Gr.  derma-  branchiae  or  respiratory  organs  of  which  consist  of 

tinos,  from  derma  (genit.  derma(os)=skm.]  ramified  skin.  


of  thin  membranous  plates,  tufts,  or  filaments.  Also    jjjj6i    *deornellcne,    *durneliclie,    adv.      [Eng. 

dern;  -ly.] 

1.  Secretly. 

"  Demliche  thu  scalt  don  theos  ilka  deda." 

Layamon,  i.  18?. 

2.  Sadly,  mournfully. 


JERMOBR  ANCHI  ATA.  ] 


boll     b<Sy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat.    9011,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     gro,    ftem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?lst.   ph-t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  -  Del.     del 


dernship 
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descanting 


•dern-slilp,  'darnscipe,  s.  [Eng.  dern ;  -sfcip.] 
Secrecy. 

"  Mid  damscipt  he  heo  luuede." — Layamon,  i.  12. 

*der  6-g&nt,  a.  [Lat.  derogans,  pr.  par.  of 
(ferogo.J  Derogatory,  disrespectful. 

"The  other  is  both  arrogant  in  mau  and  >l-T<iij"i«t  to 
God."— Adams.  ll'urta,  i.  12. 

d£r  -6  gate,  c.  f.  &  /.  [Lat.  derogatwt,  pa.  par. 
of  deroyo=(lf  to  repeal  a  law.  rji  to  detract  friuii. 
Irom  rfp=away.  from,  and  rogo=to  ask.J 

*A.  Transitiri' : 

1.  To  repeal,  or  annul  partially;   to  lessen  the 
force  or  effect  of.    [B.  II.] 

"  Many  of  those  civil  and  canon  laws  are  controlled  and 
derogated." — Hale. 

2.  To  lessen,  to  diminish,  to  detract  from. 

"  He  will  derogate  the  praise  and  honor  due  to  so  wort  hie 
an  enterprise."— Ilolinsked:  Ireland;  Ep.  Ded.  to  Hooker. 

3.  To  disparage,  to  detract  from   the   name  or 
worth  of  a  person. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  To  detract,  to  lessen  the  reputation.  (Followed 
by  from.) 

"So  that  now  from  the  Church  of  God  too  much  is  dero- 
gated."—Hoaker:  Eccl.  Pol.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  viii.,  §  4. 

*2.  Sometimes  followed  by  to. 

" .  .  .  derogating  much  to  the  archbishop's  credit." — 
Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  218.  (Davits.) 

*3.  'To  act  beneath  one's  rank  or  position ;  to 
degenerate. 

"  You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord." — Shakeep.:  Cyinbeltnt, 
14. 

II.  Law :  To  draw  back,  to  withdraw  a  part,  to 
annul. 

"  Whatever  might  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  provisos 
in  the  lease,  they  had  certainly  not  been  expressed  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  entitle  the  lessor  to  derogate  from 
his  grant." — London  Standard. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  to  derogate  and  to 
disparage,  see  DISPARAGE. 

*der  -6  g9>te,  a.    [Lat.  derogatits.'] 

1.  Invalidated,  lessened  in  authority,  annulled. 
"The  authoritieof  the  substitute  was  clerely  derogate." 

—Hall;  Henry  VI.  (an.  *.) 

2.  Degenerate,  degraded. 

"  Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase 
And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honor  her."          Sfiakesp. .-  Lear,  i.  4. 

der  -6-gat-ed,  pa. par.  or  a.    [DEROGATE,  «.] 
"By  several   contrary  customs  many  of  the  civil  and 
canon  laws  are  controlled  and  derogated." — Hale. 

•der  -6-gate-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  derogate;  -ly.~\  In  a 
disparaging  manner;  disparagingly. 

"  More  laugh'd  at,  that  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogately." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleop.,  ii.  2. 

der  -6-gat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEROGATE,  u.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par-  o?  particip.  adj.:      (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  detracting  or  disparag- 
ing; derogation,  detraction. 

der  6-ga  tlon,  *.  [Fr.  <lf rogation;  Sp.deroga- 
cion,*  Ital.  derogazimie,  from  Lat.  derogatio—the 
alteration  of  a  law,  from  derogatus,  pa.  par.  of 
derogo.]  [DEROGATE,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

*I.  Lit.:  The  act  of  revoking,  annulling,  or 
diminishing  the  force  or  effect  of  some  part  of  a 
law.  [B.] 

"It  is  also  certain  that  the  Scripture  is  neither  the 
derogation  nor  relaxation  of  that  law." — South. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  derogating  or  detracting  from  the 
worth,  name,  or  character  of  a  person  or  thing; 
detraction,  a  disparagement. 

"Isay  not  this  in  derogation  to  Virgil."—  Dryden. 

2.  That  which    derogates  or  detracts  from    the 
worth,  name,  or  character  of  a  person  or  thing ;  a 
disparagement,  a  disgrace. 

•'la  it  fit  I  went  to  look  upon  him?  Is  there  no  deroga- 
tion in'tY" — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  1. 

B.  Law:  The  act  of  weakening  or  restraining  a 
former  law  or  contract.    (  Wharton.) 

*de-r6g  -fc-tlve,  a.  [Low  Lat.  derogativus,  from 
deroyatus,  pa.  par.  or  derogo.\  Detracting,  dis- 
paraging, derogatory. 

"  That  spirito  are  corporeal,  seems  to  me  a  conceit  -/*-- 
rogative."—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*de  rog  -a  tSrf-lf ,  adv.  [Ene.  derogatory*;  -ly.] 
In  a  derogatory,  detracting,  or  disparaging  manner ; 
disparagingly. 

"He  was  of  a  high,  rough  spirit,  and  spake  derogatorily 
of  Sir  Amias  Paulet."—  Aubrey:  Card.  Wolsey  (Anecdote 
2),  p.  187. 


*de-r8g -a-t5r-I-ness,  s.     [English  derogatory ; 
ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  derogatory. 


pattern   wore    muzzle-loaders,  but    breech-loaders 
are  now  construe  ted  on  the  same  principle.    The 

de-rog  a  t3r  ?,  o.  [Lat.  derogatory,  from  de-  na,m^  .°f  the  weapon  has  acquired  a  melaucholy 
rogatus,  pa.  par.  ufdtroqo:  Fr.  derogatoire.]  Tend-  celebrity  in  this  country  from  the  fact  that  it  WM 
ing  to  derogate  or  detract  from  the  worth,  name,  or  S1  (h°nh°f  phe  S?*'?itftaT*d  i"**','1--1, ''"'"-'  W  llk"s 
character  of  a  person  or  thing;  disparaging  (gen-  Booth  shot  President  Lincoln,  April  U,  LS66. 
orally  followed  by  in  before  the  person  disparaged 
and  front  before  the  tliini,'). 


"  Hia  language  was  severely  censured  by  some  of  his 
brother  peers  as  d*-,-<>'j<tt<>nj  to  their  order."  -.M'tcuuluij: 
Wat.  Kny.,  ch.  I. 

•  A  derogatory  clause,  in  a  will,  is  a  sentence  or 
secret  character  inserted  by  the  testator  of  which 
he  reserves  the  knowledge  to  himself,  with  a  con- 
dition that  no  will  he  may  make  hereafter  shall  be 
valid  unless  this  clause  is  inserted,  word  for  word. 
This  was  done  as  a  precaution  to  guard  against 
later  wills  being  extorted  by  violence,  or  otherwise 
improperly  obtained. 

der  -rl  as,  «.  [An  Abyssinian  word,  according  to 
the  spelling  of  Fearce,  while  Hemprech  writes  it 
Karrai.] 

Zool,  :^  A  baboon,  Cynocephalvs  hamadryas,  found 
in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  The  Arabic  name  of  it  is 
Robah  or  Robba.  Though  not  now  found  in  Egypt, 
it  is  sculptured  on  the  monuments  of  that  country. 

dSr-rlck,  *der-ric,  *derlc,  «der-icli,  s.  [For 
etym.  see  def.  I.  l.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  name  of  a  celebrated  hangman  of  Tyburn, 
whose  name-frequently  occurs  in  plays  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century. 

"  He  rides  circuit  with  the  devil,  and  Derrick  must  be 
his  host,  and  Tyborne  the  inne  at  which  he  will  light."— 
Decker:  Belman  of  London  (1616). 

*2.  A  common  hangman. 

*3.  A  gallows. 

"  Pox  o'  the  fortune-teller!  Would  Derrick  had  been  his 
fortune  seven  years  ago!— to  cross  my  love  thus."—  Purl- 
tan,  iv.,  1.  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii.  602. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Machinery: 


boom  stayed  from  a  central  post,  which  may  be 
anchored,  but  is  usually  stayed  by  guys.  A  derrick 
has  one  leg,  a  shears  two,  and  a  gin  three.  A  crane 
has  a  post  and  jib.  A  whin  or  whim  has  a  ver- 
tical axis  on  which  a  rope  winds.  The  capstan  has 
a  vertical  drum  for  the  rope,  and  is  rotated  by  bars. 
The  windlass 
has  a  horizontal 
barrel,  and  is 
rotated  byhand- 
s  pikes.  The 
winch  has  a  hor- 
izontal barrel, 
and  is  frequent- 
ly the  means  of 
vending  up  the 
tackle-rope  o  f 
the  derrick ;  it 
is  rotated  by 
cranks .  The 
crab  is  a  port- 
able winch,  and 
has  cranks.  The 
derrick  is  more 

commonly  used  Derrick, 

in  this  country 

than  in  Europe,  and  has  attained  what  appears  to 
be  maximum  effectiveness  with  a  given  weight.  Two 
spars,  three  guys,  and  two  sets  of  tackle — one  for 
tne  jib  and  one  for  the  load— complete  the  appa- 
ratus, except  the  winch,  crab,  or  capstan  for  hoist- 
ing. The  invention  is  nautical,  the  original  being 
the  sailor's  contrivance,  made  of  a  spare  topmast  or 
n  boom,  and  the  appropriate  tackle.  Such  are 
used  in  masting,  putting  in  boilers  and  engines,  and 
hoisting  heavy  merchandise  on  board  or  ashore. 

2.  The  derrick-crane  is  a  combination  of  the  two 
devices,  as  its  name  imports,  having  facility  for 
hoisting  and  also  for  swinging  the  load  horizon- 
tally. 

*der-rln,  8.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  broad,  thick 
cake  or  loaf  of  oat  or  barley  meal,  or  of  pease  and 
barley  meal  mixed. 

*derring-do,  *derring-doe,  s.   An  act  of  daring. 

"  For  ever,  who  in  derring-do  were  dread, 
The  lofty  verse  of  hem  was  loved  aye." 

SpKHSfr-.   Shepherd's  Calendar,  Sept. 

*derring-doer,  s.    A  doer  of  daring  acts. 
"All  Hugh  tie  men  and  dreadful  I  derring  doer*." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  88. 

d§r  -rln-£§r,  e.  [From  the  name  of  the  maker,  one 
Derringer,  a  gunmakerof  great  reputation  in  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century.]  A  short-barreled, 
deeply-rifled  pocket  pistol  of  great  power  and  very 
effective  at  close  quarters.  The  first  pistols  of  this 


'de-run-^In-a -tion,  s.  [Lat.  demm -inatu»,  pa. 
par.  of  deruncino  =  to  smooth  with  a  plane:  de 
(intens.),  and  r»>ici'na  =  a  plane. 1  The  proi-e^-  of 
clearing  land  from  trees  and  bushes  and  other  iu- 
cumbrauces.  (Ash.) 

*derve,  *der-ven,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  deorfan ;  O.  S. 

1.  Trans. :  To  hurt,  to  pain,  to  harm. 

"  Beo  thou  nothing  adred,  for  non  schul  the  dertte." 
J:,s,-i,h  (./  Arimatkie,  47. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  hurt,  to  pain. 

"A  lutel  ihurt  i  thei  eie  derueth  more  than  deth  a 
muchel  ithe  hele." — Aiu-f'n  Khi-li-,  p.  112. 

*derve  nesse,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  derve;  -?iess.]  Pain. 
"  Thes  thu  hefdest  mare  deruene xxe  on  thisse  liue." — O. 
Ena.  Homilies,  p.  21. 

der  vlsh,  der -vis,  der  -vise,  der-wlsh,  *. 
[Pers.  darrish—(a.)  poor,  («.)  a  dervish,  a  monk.]  A 
Mohammedan  monk  or  religious  fanatic,  who 
makes  a  vow  of  poverty  and  austerity  of  life.  There 
are  several  orders,  some  living  in  monasteries, 
some  as  hermits,  and  some  as  wandering  mendi- 
cants. Some,  called  dancing  derrishrs,  are  accus- 
tomed to  spin  or  whirl  themselves  round  for  hours 
at  a  time,  until  they  work  themselves  into  a  state  of 
frenzy,  when  they  are  believed  to  be  inspiivil. 
"  A  captive  Derrise,  from  the  Pirate's  nest 
Escaped,  is  here — himself  would  tell  the  rest." 

/if/roll:  Cvrsair,  ii.  3. 

*de  sar-cln-a  -tlon,  s.    [Lat.   de=away,   from, 
and  sarcina=&  load.]  The  act  of  unloading.  (Ash.) 
•des.-9.rt,  a.  &  s.    [DESERT.] 

"  The  scenes  are  desart  now  and  bare, 
Where  flourished  once  a  forest  fair." 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.     (Introd.) 

*des  -blame,  r.  t.  [0.  Fr.  desblamer.]  To  clear 
from  blame,  to  acquit. 

"  Desblametti  me  if  any  worde  be  lame." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  ii.  (proem)  17. 

des-cant,  *.  [O.  Fr.  descant,  denchant:  Fr. 
de  chant ;  Low.  Lat.  discantua;  from  rf/s=apart, 
and  cantU8=&  song.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  song  or  tune  with  modulations,  or  in  parts. 
"  '  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  ! '  'twas  thus  they  sung. 

And  yet  more  proud  the  descant  rung." 

fcott:  Lard  of  the  Isles,  i.  2. 

2.  A  treble,  an  accompaniment. 

11  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat, 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant." 

Shakfsp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

*3.  A  discourse,  a  disputation,  a  discussion,  a 
series  of  comments. 

"  And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand, 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord, 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  descant." 

Shakes?..-  Kichard  111.,  iii.  7. 

II.  Mus.:  The  addition  of  a  part  or  parts  to  a  tenor 
or  subject.  This  art,  the  forerunner  of  modern 
counterpoint  and  harmony,  grew  out  of  the  still 
earlier  art  of  diaphony  or  the  orgauum.  It  may  be 
said  to  have  come  into  existence  at  the  end  of  the 
elefenth  or  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Originally,  as  had  been  previously  the  case  with 
diaphony  it  consisted  of  two  parts  only,  but  later 
in  its  life  developed  into  mo^etts  and  various  other 
forms  of  composition.  The  real  difference  between 
diaphony  and  descant  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
former  was  rarely,  if  ever,  more  complicated  than 
note  against  note,  whereas  descant  made  use  of  the 
various  proportionate  value  of  notes.  [DIAPHONY.] 
Double  descant  is  where  the  parts  are  contrived  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  treble  may  be  made  the 
bass,  and  the  bass  the  treble.  (Stainer  <t  Barrett, 
rf-c.) 

des-cant ,  *des  cant,  f.  i.    [DESCANT,  «.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  Lit.:  To  sing  in  parts. 

2.  Fig. :  To  comment,  or  discourse  at  large ;  to 
dilate. 

"  Camest  thou  for  this,  vain  boaster,  to  survey  me. 
To  descant  on  my  strength?" 

Milton:  Samson  Aaonistes.  1,227,  1,228. 
II.  Music :  To  compose  music  in  parts ;  to  add  a 
part  or  parts  to  a  melody  or  subject. 

des-cant  Sr,s.  [Eng.  descant;  •er.'}  One  who 
descants. 

des-cant  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [DESCANT,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <it  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     wh£t,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or,     vttre,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cUre,    unite,    cur,    rCle,     full;     try",     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  €;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


descatter 
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descent 


C.  Assubstantn-e:                                                              tde-S$end-en -t$.l-I§m,  s.    [Formed  with   suff.  2.  Astronomy: 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  composing  music  in  parts,  or    -»'«»i,  as  if  from  an  Eng.  descendental.  j    A  lowering,  (1)  Right  descension  is  an  arc  of  the  equinoctial, 
of  adding  a  part  or  parts  to  a  melody  or  subject.          disparaging,  or  depreciation.  intercepted  between  the  next  equinoctial  point  and 

2.  The  act  of  commenting  or  discoursing  at  large;       "  The  grand  unparalleled  peculiarity  of  Teufeladrbckh  the  intersection  of  the  meridian,  passing  through 
a  comment,  a  discourse.                                                     is,  thut  with  all  this  Descendentaiis»>,  he  combines  a  the  center  of  the  object,  at  its  setting,  in  an  oblique 

"  According-  to  the  rtescantings  of  fanciful  men."— Rur-     Transcendentalism  no  less  superlative."—  Carlyle;  Sartor  Sphere. 

net:  Lift-  vf  Lord  Roclifster,  p.  107,                                              Re»artn#,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x.  _   (2)  Oblique  descension  is  an  arc  of  the  equinoctial 

de-S9e"nd  -er, s.    [Eng.  descend;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  descends  or  goes  down. 


*de-scat'-ter,  *de-skat-er,  v.  t.  [Pref.  des= 
Lat.  ((/A'^apart,  and  Eug.  scatter  (q.  v.).]  To  scat- 
ter widely. 

"  Hit  is  so  tleskatered  bothe  hider  and  thidere." 

Political  Sottys,  p.  387. 

defend  ,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  descendre ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
descender;  Ital.  descendere,  from  Lat.  descend^ 
from  tie=uowu,  and  scando=to  climb.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  (>f  animate  beings:  To  move,  pass,  or  come 
downward  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  position. 

"I saw  the  Spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove, 
and  it  abode  upon  him." — John  i.  82. 


I  Of  inanimate  object,:   To  fall,    flow,  or   run    mfitedTro,n  an  ancestor  to  an heTr°. 


down. 

"The  rain  descended,   and  the  floods  came,   and    the 
winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house." — Matt.  vii.  26. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  come  or  go  down.    (Implying  an  arrival  at 
a  place.) 

"He  shall  descend  into  battle    and    perish." — 1    Sum. 
xxvi.  10. 

2.  To  come  down,  to  invade,  to  attack. 

"  The  goddess  gives  the  alarm;  and  soon  is  known, 
The  Grecian  fleet  descending  on  the  town." 

Dry  den 

8.  To  fall  suddenly  or  violently. 
41  His  wished  return  with  happy  power  befriend, 
And  on  the  suitors  let  thy  wrath  descend." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  1,011,  1,012. 
*4.  To  retire ;  to  withdraw  one's  self  mentally 


intercepted  between  the  next  equinoctial  point  and 
the  horizon,  passing  through  the  center  of  the  ob- 
ject, at  its  setting,  in  an  oblique  sphere. 

"  From  among  the  descenders  into  the  pit,  or  from       (3)  Descension  of  a  sign  is  an  arc  of  the  equator, 
going  down."— Hammond.-  Works,  iv.  S3.  which  sets  with  such  a  sign  or  part  of  a  zodiac,  or 

*2.  One  who  is  descended  from  a  certain  ancestor.    anA,pl5!ie.tIin,it- 

*ria  ooa,,^  *  KIT  i  4.x  r-a  (*)  RtQnt  descenstoH  of  a  sign  is  an  arc  of  the 

*de  scend  I  bil  -I-ty\    s.      [Eng.     deicendible;    equator,  which  descends  with  the  sign  below  the 

•ity.\    The  quality  of  being  descendible.  horizon  of  a  right  sphere,  or  the  time  the  sign  is 

"  He  must  necessarily  take  the  crown    .    .     .    with  all     setting  in  a  right  sphere.     (Craig.) 

™nih,!rerflt.I)roKrvi'>li,thS,fl™t,Bnd  Principal  of  which        "  That  he  be  nat  retrograd    .    .    .    ne  that  he  be  nat  In 
i   aescendtbtltty.   —Blackstone.    Comment.,    bk.  i.,     nia  descenoioun,  ne  coigned  with  no  plauete  in  his  disoen- 
'  citiun."  —  Chaucer:  Astrolabe,  p.  19. 

de-scend'-l-ble,  a.  [Eng.  descend;  -able.]  *de-S9en -sion-al,  a.  lEng.  descension ; -al.]  Of 

:  That  may  or  can  be  descended;  or  pertaining  to  descension  or  descent. 

If  Descensional  difference : 

Astron. :  The  difference  between  the  right  and 
oblique  descension  of  any  star  or  point  in  the 
heavens. 

*de-scen'-8lve,  a.  [Lat.  descens(us),  pa.  par.  of 
descends;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Descendent,  de- 
scending, tending  downward. 

*d8-s$en'-s8r-Ie,  *dg-s?en  -aSi-f,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
descensorium,  from  descensus,  pa.  par.  of  r/wendo.] 

Chem. :  A  vessel  in  which  distillation  by  descent 


admitting 
\w: 


f  descent. 


°r    ""  des?ond  or  be  tran3- 


"Consequently  their  ancestor  must  have  a  descendible 
estate."—  Sir  W.  Jones:  Comm.  on  Isstte. 


i-sggnd  -Ing,  pr,  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DESCEND.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  ,4s  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

4      r  ..   .    /-,  .  .  uiuziH.,   A  vessel  lu  wiliuii   u 

H     t    Oommg'  movu»6i  or  passing  down;  de-    was  carried  out.    [DESCENT.] 

"  Our  urinals  and  our  descensories. 
With  piercing  frosts  or  thick  descending  rain." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  UL  6. 

2.  Fig. :  Proceeding,  springing. 
II.  Technically: 


1.  Astron. :  The  opposite  of  ascending  (a. ' 

O      /.'../     ,     A  . .    ....:.! . i;_j    L-     j. ,__,**_, 


"  He,  with  honest  meditations  fed, 
Into  himself  descended.'1 

Milton:  P.  R.,  ii.  110,  111. 

5.  To  spring ;  to  have  birth,  origin,  or  descent ;  to 
be  derived. 

" .  .  .  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  opulent,  of 
the  highly  descended,  and  of  the  highly  educated,  than 
any  other  Dissenters  could  show."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xi- 


plant,  as  the  root,  whicn  goes  into  the  earth ;  slop- 
ing downward. 

3.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  animal,  bird, 
&c.,  the  head  of  which  is  represented  as  turned 
toward  the  base  of  the  shield. 

4.  Math.:  [Descending series.} 

5.  Anat.:  Directed  downward. 
IT  (1)  Descending  latitude : 

Astron. :  The  decreasing  latitude  of  the  moon  or 
of  a  planet. 
(2)  Descending  node : 
'Ttron.:  That   node   of 


Chaucer;  C.  I.,  16,260. 

*de-scen-sbr  -I-urn,  s.   [Low  Lat.] 
Chem. :  The  same  as  DESCENSORIE  (q.  v.). 
de-S9gnf,  *dis  sent,  «.     [Fr.  descente,  formed 
vendre ;  Lat.  descen- 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of   descending,  moving,  or  passing 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place. 

*'  Why  do  fragments,  from  a  mountain  rent. 
Tend  to  the  earth  with  such  a  swift  descent*" 

Blackmore:  Creation. 

(2)  An  inclination,  declivity,  slope ;  a  road  or  way 
of  descending. 

"  The  heads  and  sources  of  rivers  flow  upon  a  descent. 


Amtm^t    .  TV,    £        j          *    ii.  •  ....  A  ue  neauH  nna  sources  or  rivers  now  upon  a  descent. 

6.  To  fall  or  be  transmitted  in  order  of  succession;  SJ*   *nef  .moon  J-n   whJSh  S    •    •    •    without  which  they  could  not  flow  at  all."-Woo<J. 

>  revert.  passes  trorn  the  northern  to  the  southern  side  of    word.-  Natural  History. 


to  revert. 

"The  father's  natural  dominion,  the  paternal  power, 
cannot  descend  unto  him  by  inheritance." — Locke. 


the  ecliptic. 
(3)  Descending  series: 
Math. :  A  series  in  which  each  term  is  numerically 


7.  To  come  down,  to  pass  on;  as  from  more  im-    less  than  the  one  preceding  it;  thus  the  progression 
portaut  to  less  important  matters.  8,  4j  2,_1  is  a  descending  series. 

"Congregations  discerned  the  small  accord  that  was 
among  themselves,  when  they  descended  to  particulars." — 
JM(r:  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

*8.  To  condescend. 

"  Descending  to  ploy  with  little  children.   — Evelyn. 
9.  To  lower  or  abase  one's  self  morally  or  socially ; 
as,  to  descend  to  an  act  of  meanness. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  walk,  move,  or  pass  along  downward  from 
above  to  below. 

"  By  all  the  flends,  an  armed  force 
Descends  the  dell,  of  foot  and  horse." 

Scott.-  Kokeby,  iv.  26. 
*2.  To  come  down  from. 

"  Thou  factious  Duke  of  York,  descend  my  throne, 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet." 

Shakesp.-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  2. 

dS-S9end  -a-ble,  a.    [DESCENDIBLE.] 

dS-89end  ant,  *de-scend -ent, «.  [Fr.  descend- 
ant, pr.  par.  of  descendre=to  descend.]  A  person 
proceeding  from  an  ancestor  in  any  degree-  off- 
spring. :' 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Progress  downward. 

"Observing  such  gradual  and   gentle  descents   down. 


*(2)  Course. 

"The  verie  dissent  of  ethimologie." 

Chaucer:  Kerned,  of  Love. 

(3)  A  degree,  a  step  in  the  scale  of  rank. 

".    .    .    infinite  descents 
Beneath  what  other  creatures  are  to  thee." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  410,  411. 

(4)  An  invasion,  a  hostile  landing  from  the  sea. 
"The  outcry  against  those  who  were    .    .    .    suspected 

I.   Ord.   Lang. :  The   act  of   moving,   passing    or    °*  naving  invited  the  enemy  to  make  a  descent  on  our 
>ming  downward  ;  descent.  shores  was  vehement  and  general.  "—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 

ch.  zvi. 

(5)  An  attack,  an  attempt. 

"For,  should  the  fools  prevail,  they  stop  not  there 
But  make  their  next  descent  upon  the  fair." 

Dryden. 

*(6)  A  fall  or  falling  from  a  higher  state;  degra- 
i.  Mus. :  The  passing  from  a  higher  pitch  to  a    dation,  abasement. 

O  foul  descent,  that  I,  who  erst  contended 


Astron.:  Those  signs  through  which  the  sun 
passes  while  approaching  his  greatest  southern 
declination.  They  are  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra, 
Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius. 

(5)  Descending  vessels: 

Anat. :  Those  which  carry  the  blood  downward, 
that  is,  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body. 

0.  As  substantive  : 


"This  descending  of  the  heavenly  citie  Jerusalem" — 
Udatl:  Revelation,  ch.  Hi. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Laic:  Transmission  or  descent  from  an  ancestor 


lower, 
descending-letter,  8. 

Print. :  One  of  those  letters  which  descend  below 
the  lino,  as/,  g,j,  p,  g,  y. 

de-sgend '-Ing-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  descending;  -ij/.] 


- - ,       v. 

The  defection  of  our  first  parents  and  their  descend.    In  a  descending  manner. 
ttt.   —Hate:  Christ  Crucified.  ...     „_._, 


ciji, 

de  S9end  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DESCEND.] 
*de  S9end  -ent,  de-S9end'-8.nt,  a.  &  s. 
descendens,  pr.  par.  of  deacendo=to  descend.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Descending,  falling, 
downward. 


*de-S9en -sion,    *de-soen-cioun,    *di-scen- 
cloun,  «.    [O.  Fr.  &  Sp.  descension;  Ital.  descen- 
[Lat.    8""»'.'  from  Lat.  descensio,  from  descensus,  pa.  par. 
of  descendo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

moving   or  na^ino-    j '•  £*''••' The  act  of  falling,  moving,  or   sinking 
Sln«    downward;  descent. 


With  gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  nowconstrain'd 
Into  a  beast."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  163-69. 

*(7)  The  lowest  place  or  part. 

"  To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot, 
A  most  toad-epotted  traitor." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 
(8)  The  state  of  being  descended  from  an  original 


" This  descendant  juice  is  that  which  princioollv  nour     .   ''They  hinder  both  the  descensfon  and  concoction  of 
ishes  both  fruit  and  plant."—  Ray    On  the  Creation.  ,,137  ls        ea  "£ter  them-"— Venncri   Via  Recta, 

2.  Fig.:  A  declension,  a  fall,  a  degradation. 
"  From  a  god  to  a  bull?  a  heavy  descensionl" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii  2. 
II.  Technically: 

*1.  Chem.:  The  falling  downward  of  the  essential 
uice  dissolved  from  the  distilled  matter. 


2.  Fig, :  Descended,  sprung,  proceeding. 
"  More  than  mortal  grace 

Speaks  thee  descendent  of  ethereal  race." — Pope. 
B.  An  subst. :    A  descendant. 

"Abraham's   descendents    according    to   the    flesh" 

Clarke:  On  the  Evidences,  prop.  xiv. 


"All  of  them,  even  without  such  a  particular  claim,  had 
great  reason  to  glory  in  their  common  descent  from  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob." — Atterbttry. 

(9)  Birth,  extraction,  lineage. 

"He  had  great  and  various  titles  to  consideration; 
descent,  fortune,  knowledge,  experience,  eloquence."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  X. 

(10)  Source,  origin. 

"  Know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true  descent." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

*(11)  A  single  step  in  ,the  line  of  genealogy ;  a  gen- 
eration. 

"  Even  thrice  eleven  descents  the  crown  retained 
Till  aged  Heli  by  true  heritage  it  gain'd." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  45. 


Mil, 


btfy;     pout,    J6"%1;     cat,     cell      chorus      chin      hanoh-     <r»      *<>« 

tl       _   V  «.<  '     vnln.     Dencn,     go,     gem;     tnin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon      exist.    ph=t 

shan.     -tion,     -slou  =  shfin;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -Die,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     drf. 


descent -cast 

*(12)  Offspring,  descendants,  heirs. 

"From  him 
His  whole  descent,  who  thus  shall  Canaan  win." 

Mlton:  P.  L.,  xii.  268,  269. 
II.  Technically: 

*1.  Chem. :  Distillation  by  descent,  a  mode  of  dis- 
tillation in  which  the  fire  was  applied  at  the  top 
and  round  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  the  orifice  of 
which  was  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  vapors  were 
made  to  distill  downward.  [DESCENSORIE.] 

2.  Her. :  A  term  expressive  of  coming  down  from 
above,  as  a  lion  in  descend,  with  his  head  toward 
the  base  point  and  his  heels  toward  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  chief,  as  though  he  were  leaping 
down  from  some  high  place. 

3.  Late ;  A  passing  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir ; 
a  transmission  by  succession  or  inheritance.  Lineal 
descent  is  where  property  descends  directly  from 
father  to  son.  and  from  son  to  grandson ;  collateral 
descent  is  where   it   proceeds  from  a  man   to   a 
brother,  nephew,  or  other  collateral  representative. 

"If  the  agreement  and  consent  of  men  first  gave  a 
scepter  into  any  one's  hand,  that  also  must  direct  its 
descent  and  conveyance." — Locke. 

4.  Music :  A  passing  from  a  higher  degree  of  pitch 
to  a  lower. 

5.  Mech.:    Descent    of    bodies    is   their   motion 
toward  the  center  of  the  earth,  occasioned  by  the 
attraction  of  gravity,  either  directly,  obliquely,  or 
by  curves. 
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C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  actof  describing,  defining,  ex- 
plaining, or  relating. 

2.  Geom.:  The  act  of  drawing  or  laying  down  a 

de-scrl  ed.pa.par.    [DESCRY,  r.] 
de-scrl'-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  de» •/ •;/ .'  -rr.]    One  who  de- 
scries, discovers,  or  espies  ;  a  discoverer. 
"  The  glad  deserter  shall  not  miss 

To  taste  the  nectar  of  a  kiss."        Crashaie. 
•de-scrlpf,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  descriptum,  neut.  sing. 
of  descriptus,  pa.  par.  of  dcscri"6o=to  describe.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Described. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  plant  that  has  been  described. 
(Ash.) 

de- 
cion 

ttcripcao;   itai.  aescrizione,  irum  ±j< 
from  descriptus,  pa.  par.  of  describo.] 

fl.  The  act  of  writing  down  or  registering;    a 
census. 

"Syryne    .    .    .     bigan  to  make  this  disarlpcion."— 
Wycliffe:  Sel.  Works,  i.  316. 

2.  The  act  of  drawing,  delineating,  or  represent- 
ing a  figure  by  a  plan. 


desert 

•de  scriV-Ing,  *de-scriv  yng,  *d7-scryv-yng, 

[>r.   '),'*-.  tt.s.      [DESCRIVF.-I 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  thr  VCT! >. 

B.  --t.s  HUt'st'tittir'-  : 

1.  The  act  of  registeriiiR  or  enrolling;  a  census. 
"This  first  discryuyng  was  rnaad  of  Cyryne."—  Wycliffe: 

Luke  ii.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  describing ;  description, 
de-scry  ,  «de-scrie,    *de-scrye,   *de-scry~en, 

*de-scry-yn,  *di-scryghe,  dy-scrye,  r.  t.    K>.  Fr. 


.  The  deving  of  realty  upon  the  heir  on 
his  ancestor  dying  intestate.  (  barton.) 

descent-  theory,  s. 

Biol.  :  The  theory  advocated  by  Mr.  Darwin  that 
any  peculiarity,  as  of  structure,  coloring,  &c., 
existing  in  a  number  of  allied  species,  is  best 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  they  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor,  possessing  that  charac- 
teristic. 

"Hence,  in  accordance  with  the  descent-theory,  we  may 
Infer  that  these  nine  species,  and  probably  all  the  others 
of  the  genus,  are  descended  from  an  ancestral  form  which 

a       """""*-          ™"': 


.       e  ac   o      escrng,    eng, 
the  qualities,  characteristics,  properties,  or  feat- 

-..!.  ™*>-  S°  **  * 


descloizite  (pron.  da-clwa'-zlte),  s.  [Named 
after  M.  Descloizeaux,  a  French  mineralogist.] 

If  in. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  of  an  olive-green 
color,  occurring  in  small  crystals  clustered  on  a 
silicious  and  ferruginous  gangue  from  South  Amer- 
ica. Hardness,  3'5 ;  specific  gravity,  5'839.  (Dana.) 

d6-scrlb'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  describ(e);  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  described ;  capable  of  descrip- 
tion. 

".  .  .  fonr  hundred  and  forty-six  muscles,  dissectible 
and  describable."—Palev:  fat.  Tlieol.,  ch.  ix. 

dS-SCrlbe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  descri&o=to  write 
down,  to  draw  out:  de=down,  fully,  and  scrt6o=to 
write;  Sp.  describir;  Ital.  descrivere;  Fi.dfcrire.] 

[DESCRIVE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 


„  f must  refuse  all  tedious  and  unnecessary  de. 

Kcriptions;  a  robe  which  is  too  heavy  is  less  an  ornament 
than  a  burthen." — Dryden. 

5.  The  act  of  narrating,  relating,  recounting,  or 
explaining. 

6.  The  account,  definition,  or  representation  of 
anything  given  in  words;  the  passage  or  sentence 
in  which  anything  is  described. 

"  In  all  which  description  there  is  no  one  passage  which 
does  not  speak  something  extraordinary  and  supernat- 
ural."— South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  9. 

7.  A  combination  of  qualities  which  constitute  a 
class,  species,  variety,  or  individual ;  a  kind,  a  sort. 

"  Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond,  .  .  . 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair."       Shakesp. :  Mer.  of  Venice,  Hi.  2. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  description  and  cast, 
see  CAST. 

•de-scrip -tion,  v.  t.  [DESCRIPTION,  ».]  To 
describe. 

"I  will  description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity 
of  it."—  Shakesp. :  Slerry  Wives,  i.  1. 

de-scrlp'-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  descriptif;  Sp.  descrip. 
tivo;  Ital.  descrittivo,  from  Lat.  descriptus,  pa.  par. 
of  describo.] 

1.  Containing  a  description. 

"I  shall  produce  some  noble  lines  which  begin  the 
ninth  book  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  descriptive  of  the  apoth- 
eosis of  Pompey." — Looker-On,  No.  81. 

le  of  describing ;  having  the  power  or 


of  describe  (q.  v.).] 
•1.  To  describe,  to  depict,  to  explain. 

"Descryyn.    Describo." — Prompt.  Parv. 
t2.  To  detect,  to  discover. 

"...    to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe." 

Miltox:  P.  L.,  i.  290,  291. 

•3.  To  spy  out,  to  explore,  to  examine. 
"And  the  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  descry  Bethel."— 
Judges  i.  23. 
4.  To  see,  to  observe,  to  behold. 

"  What  sudden  blaze  of  majesty 
Is  that  which  we  from  hence  descry, 
Too  divine  to  be  mistook  ?" 

Hilton:  Arcades  (song). 

•5.  To  give  notice  of,  to  discover,  to  reveal. 

"He  would  to  him  descrie 
Great  treason  to  him  meant." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  VI.  vii.  12. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  descry  and  to  tee, 
see  SEE. 

•de-scry,  s.  [DESCRY,  v.]  A  discovery,  a  thing 
discovered. 

"...    the  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  IV.  6. 

dg-scry  -Ing,  'de-scri-eng,  *di-scry-lng,  pr. 
par.  &  s.  [DESCRY,  «.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  discovering,  detecting, 
or  beholding. 

"  Vpon  the  first  descrteng  of  the  enimies  approach." — 
Holinshed:  Hist.  Scot.  (Donald.) 

•des  -e-crate,  a.  [Lat.  desecratus,  pa.  par.  of 
de«ecro=to  desecrate:  de=away,  from,  and  sacro= 
to  make  sacred;  sacer=sacred.]  Desecrated,  pro- 
faned. 

des  -e-crate,  v.  t.    [DESECRATE,  a.] 

1.  To  divert  from  any  sacred  or  religious  purpose 
to  which  anything  has  been  consecrated;  to  treat 
in  a  sacrilegious  manner,  to  profane. 

"It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  most  holy  vessel  which 
was  once  consecrated  to  be  a  receptacle  of  the  Deity, 
should  afterward  be  desecrated  and  profaned  by  human 
use." — Bp.  Bull:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

•2.  To  divest  of  a  sacred  character,  or  office. 


„.  To  set  down,  to  distribute. 

"  Describe  the  land  into  seven  parts,  and  bring  the  < 
wription  hitherto  me." — Josh,  xviii.  6. 


Art  of  Painting,  v.  92. 

descriptive  geometry,  s.    The  application  of 
^^iS^e^^&ln^^U^    Su^a^an^lucf  Tr^t&Sr 


des  -e-crat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
des -e-crat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [DESECRATE,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 


erties,  or  features  of  anything  In  wor,  let.    -"- ^-^-^Veasured  or  computed,  asTis: 

"Ipraythee,over-namethem;andBsthonname8tthem,    tjneuish0,i    frOi»i    perspective   projections,   which       c.  Assubst.:  The  act   of   profaning  or  treating 
Iwi\ldescribethem."-ShakesP.:Mtrchantoj    entce.i.i.       give  otjy  a  pictorial  representation.    Thosituation    sacrilegiously;  desecration. 

of  points  in  space  is  represented  by  their  ortho- 


of  points  in  space  is  represented  by  tnetr  ortno-          „    S-cra'-tion  s 
graphical  projections  in  two  planes  at  right  angles       "°s_ **.  Ywt.sn«'.  -i 


5.  To  narrate,  relate,  recount,  or  explain. 

II.  Geom.:  To  draw  or  lay  down  a  figure. 

"  About  a  given  circle  to  describe  a  triangle  equiangular 
to  a  given  triangle."-£u<:!icl,  IV.  3.  ^tY^n""  '"(  winzT&cl 

B.  Intrans.:  To  give  a  description,  to  explain,  to    c 
narrate,  to  relate, 

d6-scrib'ed,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [DESCRIBE.]  mmanuB. 

"Passed  through  the  land,  and  described  it  by  cities    the  earth, 
into  seven  parts  in  a  book."— Josh,  xviii.  9.  dS-scrlp  -tlve-l? ,  adv.    [Eng.  descriptive;  -ly.]          

dS-scrib'-ent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  describens,  pr.  par.    in  a  descriptive  manner;  by  description. 
ot  describe.]  de-scrip  -tlve-ness,  s.  JEng.  descriptive;  -ness.] 

•A.  As   adj. :    Describing,    marking   out    by    its    The  quaiity  of  being  descriptive, 
motion.    (Ash.) 

B.  As  substantive : 


Ta<(u*),pa.  par.  of 


anything  has  been  consecrated ;  a  treating  sacrile- 
that holy 


I    As  suostanitve:  tuuenpiiveneas,  01  n      ™  ^o,,i»,  F»™.»-  ~~K 

Geom.-  The  line  or  surface  from  the  motion  of  Evangelical  record."-LU»don  Daily  Telegraph 

which  a  surfaceor  body  is  supposed  to  be  generated  *de-scrl  ve,  *de-screve,  *de-scryve,  *de  scry- 

.  ., ]     u:-l.    ,..    .,.,.,.     I...    mAacuparl  IWt>nI0    ^  -_.  ~  .-,  !     -1 *••«     ««w«Fa        •!«*_ 


•de  s-er-en,  v.  t.    [DISHEIR.]    To  disinherit. 
Thai    .    .    .    deseredyn  treu  ayrs  vnryghtfully."— O. 

•de  s-er-lte,  s.     [O.  Fr.  deserite.]    [DISHERIT.} 

One  who  is  disinherited. 

whether  with  dramatic  energy  and  picturesque        "  The  deserites  into  this  land  come."— Robert  of  Olou- 
descri'ptiveness,  or  in  the  calm,  passionless  style  of  the    cester,  p.  r 


•des  -er-lte,  *deseryt,  v.  t.    [DISHERIT.] 

def  -Srt  (l),  *des-art,  Mes-erte,  a.  &  s.    [Fr. 

•e  •    desert  (a.  &  s.) ;  Lat.  de«ertu«=waste,  deserted,  pa. 

;,,'e    par  of  desero=to  desert;  Ital.  &  Port,  deserto;  Sp. 
'  a  surface  it  is  a  line.    A  geuei-an-iA.  ^.  v./.  1'ort.  aescrever,  iroui  U«L.  ue«c»*ww  v*i«  ••/•   -•^•""jve          :    ,    . 

^-^fil^'d'eicrfoeT11"'"    t&*  """^ ''    ^S  detrit^aln!'  ^  *"  °1<Wf°rm-]  ^adjective: 

_j    -_, ..i — j  „.....«....:„         ,<  \Vemay  judge  and  descryve  the  dyyersyte  of  one  synne  j.  Qrd.   Lang.:    Deserted,    uninhabited,  nncultl- 

from  an  other."— Bp.  Fisher:  Ps.  xxxix.  vated,  un tilled ;  waste. 

2.  To  enroll,  to  register.  "And  he  took  them,  and  went  aside  privately  into  a 

"  A  manndement  went  out  fro  Cesar  August  that  al  the  desert  place  belonging  to  the  city  called  Bethsaida.   - 

world  schulde  be  discryued."—  Wycliffe:  Luke  II.  1  Luke  ix.  lu. 


"From  a  plantation  and  colony,  an  island  near  Spain 
was  by  the  Greek  descrlbers  named  Erythra."— Browne. 
d5-scrib'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DESCRIBE.] 
A  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 
verb.)  


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     w'ore,     wolf, 


Wh6, 


fill,     father;     w6,    w8t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit, 
s6n;     mate,    cub,     dire,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
a,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


desert-bird 


1355 


deshabille 


*2.  Scots  Law:  Prorogued,  adjourned. 

"That  this  present  parliament  proceule  &  stnnde  our 
without  ony  coutinmtciouii,  ay  &  quhill  it  pieiss  the 
kingis  grace  that  the  samin  be  desert,  &  his  speciale  com- 
mandegevinthareto."— Acts  Jos.  V.,  1639  (1814 ),  p.  353. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  desert  and  solitary, 
seo  SOLITARY. 
B.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  A  waste,  uninhabited,  uncultivated,  or 
deserted  place;  a  waste,  a  wilderness.    Specifically, 
the   Deserts  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Central  Asia, 
which    are   arid,  sandy,  and    shingly;   the  desert 
steppes  of  northern  Asia,  which  are  partly  barren, 
and  partly  covered  with  rough  grasses;  the  desert 
plains  of  Australia,  which  are  scrubby  and  water- 
less, and  the  Llano  estacado  of  this  country. 

"  Bi  the  desert  awel  che  nam." — Gen.  <£  Exod.,  1,227. 

2.  Fig. :  Solitude,  dreariness. 

I<  air  was  she  and  young  ;   but,  alas  !   before  her  ex- 
tended, 

Dreary  and  vast  and  silent,  the  desert  of  life    .     .     ." 
Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  L 

desert-bird,  s.    The  pelican. 

"The  desert J>trd 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom's  stream, 
To  still  her  famished  nestlings'  scream." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

desert-dweller,  s.    A  hermit. 

"  Or  if,  in  lonely  glen  or  strath, 
The  desert-dweller  met  his  path.    .    .'* 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  4. 

desert-flora,  s. 

Botanical  Geog. ;  The  flora  growing  in  tho  desert. 
According  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry,  that  of  North  Amer- 
ica, between  32°  and  42°  N.  lat.,  ^resents  a  contrast 
between  the  annual  and  perennial  plants,  the  for- 
mer being  of  slight  texture,  evanescent  and  rapidly 
maturing ;  the  latter  exhibiting  scanty  foliage,  fre- 
quently spinescent  branches,  and  large  tap-roots, 
while  the  leaves  are  frequently  coated  with  a  copi- 
ous resinous  varnish,  or  a  dense  wooly  tomentum, 
serving  in  either  case  to  check  growth.  Brit.  Assoc. 
Rep.  for  1870,  pt.  ii.,  p.  122.)  The  plants  growing  in 
tho  deserts  of  the  Old  World— the  Egyptian  one  for 
example — present  similar  characteristics. 

desert-rod,  s. 

Bot. :  Ercmostachys.  a  genus  of  labiate  plants 
from  the  Caucasus.  (Treas.  of  Botany.) 

de-S.ert  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  deserter;  Sp.desertar; 
Ital.  deserfare,  from  Lat.  desertus,  pa.  par.  of  desero 
=to  desert:  cle=away,  from,  and  sero=to  join,  to 
bind.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  go  away  ffDm  where  one  ought  to  remain;  to 
forsake,  to  abandon. 

"  Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  hie  former  bounty  fed." 

Dryden:  Alexander's  Feast  iv. 

2.  To  quit  or  leave  without  permission. 
3-  To  fail,  to  cease  to  help. 

".  .  .  but  found  that  at  that  point  the  contemporary 
writers  deserted  us."— Lewis.-  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist. 
(1865),  ch.  iii.,  g  1. 

4.  To  fall  away  from. 

"  He  had  never  deserted  James  till  James  had  deserted 
the  throne." — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Mil.  <&  Naval :  To  leave  or  abandon  the  service 
without  leave.  * 

"If  any  militia  man,  having  joined  the  corps,  shall 
desert  during  the  time  of  annual  exercise,  Ac." — British 
Stat.,'  Militia  Act. 

*de-s.erf  (2),«.    [DESSERT.] 

de-^ert'  (3),  *de-serte  (2),  *des-serte,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
deserte—o.  thing  deserved,  merit,  pa.  par.  of  deservir 
=to  deserve.] 

1.  A  deserving;  that  which  deserves  or  gives  a 
claim  to  either  reward  or  punishment  equal  or  pro- 
portionate to  the  acts  or  conduct  of  tho  agent. 

"  All  without  desert  have  frowned  on  me." 

Shalcesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Merit,  claim  to  reward  or  honor. 
*'  Yet  I  confess  that  often  ere  this  day, 

When  I  have  heard  your  king's  desert  recounted, 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire." 

Shakexp:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 

3.  That  which  is  deserved  or  merited. 

*'  Render  to  them  their  desert." — Ps.  xxviii.  4. 
IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  desert,  merit, 
and  worth :  "  Desert  is  taken  for  that  which  is  good 
or  bad:  merit  for  that  which  is  good  only.  We 
deserve  praise  or  blame;  we  merit  a  reward.  The 
desert  consists  in  tho  action,  work,  or  service  per- 
formed ;  the  merit  has  regard  to  the  character  of 
tho  agent  or  the  nature  of  the  action.  The  idea  of 
value,  which  is  prominentin  the  signification  of  the 
term  merit,  renders  it  closely  allied  to  that  of 


worth.  Tho  man  of  merit  looks  to  tho  advantages 
which  shall  accrao  to  himself ;  the  man  of  mirth  is 
contented  with  tho  consciousness  of  what  he 
possesses  in  himself  ;mertf  respects  the  attainments 
or  qualifications  of  a  man  ;  worth  respects  his  moral 
qualities  only.  It  is  possible  thoreforo  for  a  man 
to  have  great  merit  and  little  or  no  worth.  He  who 
has  great  powers  and  uses  them  for  tho  advantage 
of  himself  or  others  is  a  man  of  merit;  ho  only  who 
does  good  from  a  good  motive  is  a  man  of  worth. 
Wo  look  for  merit  among  men  in  the  discharge  of 
their  several  ofiicos  or  duties ;  we  look  for  worth  in 
their  social  capacities.  From  these  words  are  do- 
rived  the  epithets  deserved  and  merited,  in  relation 
to  what  we  receive  from  others;  and  deserving, 
meritorious,  worthy,  and  worth,  in  regard  to  what 
we  possess  in  ourselves  ;  a  treatment  is  deserved  or 
undeserved ;  reproofs  are  merited  or  unmerited:  the 
harsh  treatment  of  a  master  is  easier  to  be  borne 
when  it  is  undeserved  than  when  it  is  deserved;  tho 
reproaches  of  a  friend  are  very  severe  when  un- 
merited. A  laborer  is  deserving  on  account  of  his 
industry  ;  an  artist  is  meritorious  on  account  of  his 
professional  abilities ;  a  citizen  is  worthy  on  ac- 
count of  his  benevolence  and  uprightness.  The 
first  person  deserves  to  be  well  paid  and  encour- 
aged; the  second  merits  the  applause  which  is 
bestowed  on  him  ;  tho  third  is  worthy  of  confidence 
and  esteem  from  all  men.  Betwixt  worthy  and 
worth  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  former  is 
said  of  the  intrinsic  and  moral  qualities,  tho  latter 
of  extrinsic  accidents :  a  worthy  man  possesses  that 
which  calls  for  the  esteem  of  others;  but  a  man  is 
worth  the  property  which  he  can  call  his  own." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-§ert  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DESERT,  v.] 

de~§ert  -er,  *de-sert'-or,  s.  [Fr.  dtserteur,  from 
deserter— to  desert.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:  One  who   deserts,    forsakes,    or 
abandons  a  cause,  a  party,  a  friend,  &c. 

"It  was  not  without  reluctance  that  the  staunch  royalist 
crossed  the  hated  threshold  of  the  deserter."— Macaulay; 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Mil.  tfr  Naval :  One  who  deserts  from  the  serv- 
ice; one  who,  without  leave,  absents  himself  from 
his  regiment,  station,  or  ship    for  a  longer  period 
than  twenty-four  hours,  under  which  period  he  is 
classed  as  absent  without  leave. 

"  The  natives  .  .  .  would  give  them  any  intelligence 
of  the  deserter." — Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvi. 

*de-§erf-ftll,   a.     [Eng.   desert  (3).  s. ;  ful(l).] 
High  in  desert  or  merit ;  deserving,  meritorious. 
"  The  due  reward  of  your  desertfut  glories 
Must  to  posterity  remain." 

Beaum.  A  Flet.:  Laws  of  Candy,  i.  2. 

de-s.e"rt  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DESERT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  <&  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  forsaking,  abandoning, 

or  leaving  without  permission ;  desertion. 

de-fSr'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  desertion;  Sp.  desercion; 
Ital.  deserzione,  from  Lat.  desertio,  from  desertus 
pa.  par.  of  desero=to  desert  (q.  v.).J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  forsaking/"abandoning,  or  deserting: 
a  cause,  post,  friend,  &c. 

"...  our  adherence  to  one  will  necessarily  involve 
us  in  a  desertion  of  the  other." — Rogers. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  forsaken,  aban- 
doned, or  deserted. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.  &  Naval:  The  act  of  deserting  from  the 
service  in  which  one  is  engaged.    Desertion  in  time 
of  peace  is  punishable  by  imprisonment,  and,  if 
necessary,  reduction ;  in  time  of  war  the  penalty 
is  death. 

2.  Theol.:  Spiritual   despondency;    a    feeling   of 
being  forsaken  by  trod. 

"Christ  hears  and  sympathizes  with  the  spiritual  ago- 
nies of  a  soul  under  desertion,  or  the  pressures  of  some 
stinging  affliction."— Sout h. 

IF  To  desert  the  diet: 

Scots  Law :  To  relinquish  the  suit  or  prosecution 
for  a  time  (a  forensic  phrase). 

"  If  the  prosecutor  shall  either  not  appear  on  that  day, 
or  not  insist,  or  if  any  of  the  executions  appear  informal, 
the  court  deserts  the  diet,  by  which  the  instance  also  per- 
ishes."— Ersk.  Inst.,  B.  iv.  T.  iv.,§90. 

*de-s.ert -less,  a.  [English  desert  (3),  s.;  -/ess.] 
Without  merit  or  desert. 

"First,  who  think  you  the  most  desertlestt  man  to  be 
constable?"—  Shakesp.;  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  3. 

*de-s.§rt'-le88-ly:,  adv.  [Eng.  desertless;  -ly.] 
Without  deserving;  undeservedly;  unworthily. 

"But  now  people  will  caJl  you  valiant;  denertlessly,  I 
think;  yet,  for  their  satisfaction,  I  will  have  you  fight." 
—Beaum.  A  Flet.:  King  and  no  King,  iii.  2. 


tdes.  -ert-ness,  *des  ert-nesse,  s.  [ling,  desert; 
-in'M.\  Tin-  Mate  or  condition  of  being  desert  or 
waste. 

"  The  dese rtnesse  of  the  countrey  lying  wuste  and  sal- 
uage."— Vdall;  Luke  v. 

de  §er -tress,  s.  [Eng.  deserter;  -ess.]  A  female 
deserter. 

de-§er  -trice,  des  er  -trlx,  s.  [O.  Fr.desertrice; 
Lat.  desertrix,  from  desertus,  pa.  par.  of  desero.'}  A 
female  who  deserts. 

"Cleave  to  a  wife;  but  let  her  be  a  wife,  let  her  be  a 
meet  help,  a  solace:  not  a  nothing,  not  an  adversary,  not  a 
desertrice."—  Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

de-sSr  ve,  v.  t.  &  f.    [O.  Fr.   deservir,  desservir, 

from  Lat.  rieservio=to  serve  devotedly  :de  (intens.)t 
and  eervio=to  serve,] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  merit,  to  bo  worthy  of  (whether  good  or 
bad). 

"  Ungrateful  man  !  deserves  not  this  thy  care, 
Our  troops  to  hearten,  and  our  toils  to  share  ?" 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  vii.  414,  415. 

2.  To  merit  or  be  worthy  of  for  labors,  services,  or 
qualities. 

(1)  Of  good  or  reward. 

"  But  mine  and  every  god's  peculiar  grace 
Hector  deserves,  of  all  the  Trojan  race." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  87,  88. 

(2)  Of  pain,  punishment,  or  retribution. 
"Death  is   the  only  wages  we    have    all   deserved."— • 

Beveridge:  Sermon,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  90. 

*3.  To  serve,  to  treat. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  merit;  to  be  worthy  or  deserving. 
"  Richard  hath  best  deserved  of  all  my  sons." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  1. 

dS-§erv'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DESERVE.] 
1.  Merited. 
*2.  Deserving. 


"TJnpitied  let  me  die, 

•Denied." 


And  well  dese. 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  ii.  L 

IT  For  the  difference  between  deserved  and  merited, 

seo  DESERT  (3),«. 

de-s.erv'-ed-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  deserved;  •ly.'}  Ac- 
cording, to  one's  deservings,  deserts,  or  merit; 
worthily,  justly. 

"  A  man  deservedly  cuts  himself  off  from  the  affections 
of  that  community  which  he  endeavors  to  subvert." — 
Addison. 

*de-§Srv'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deserved;  •ness.'} 
The  quality  or  state  of  deserving  or  meriting. 

"Obnoxiousness  and  deservedness  to  be  destroyed." — 
Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  i.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  170. 

*de-§er  ve-less,  a.  [Eng.  deserve;  -Jess.]  Un- 
deserving. 

"  Deserveless  of  the  name  of  Paragon." 

Herrick:  Hesperides,  p.  79. 

de-§erv  -er,  *de-s.erv  -our,  s.  [Eng.  deseru(e); 
er.]  One  who  deserves  or  merits. 

"  Whose  love  is  neverlinked  to  the  deserver 
Till  his  deserts  are  past." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

de-s^rv'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DESERVE.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Meriting,  worthy,  having  deserved. 
Used— 

(1)  Absolutely. 

"  I  know  her  virtuous  and  well  deserving." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2, 

(2)  Followed  by  of. 

"  Deserving  o/a  better  doom." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  414. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  state  of  meriting;  desert, 
merit. 

"  Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle, 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  2. 

dS-S.Srv'-Ing-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  deserving;  -ly.]  Itt 
a  deserving  manner ;  worthily,  deservedly. 

"We  have  raised  Sejanus  ...  to  the  highest  and 
most  conspicuous  point  of  greatness;  and,  we  hope,  de* 
servingly.  — B.  Jonson:  Sejanus,  v.  10. 

*des-es-peire,  *desespeyre,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desespeirt 
desespoir.]  Despair. 

"In  desespeire  a  man  to  falle." — Goteer,  ii.  126. 
*des-es-per-aunce,   s.     [O.   Fr.   desesperance."} 
Despair. 

"  From  desesperaunce  thow  be  my  shelde." 

Chaucer.-  Troilus,  ii.  530. 

dgs-ha-bille  .  s.  [Fr.  d^s/tabt«e=undress,  dto- 
habiller=to  undress:  de"s=Lat.  dw=apart,  from, 
and  habiller~to  dress.]  Undress. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     eapist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tiaii  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.lon  -•  -  zhun.     -tloufl,     -cious,     -slous  =  shus.     -hie,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


desiccant 

de-slc  -cant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  desiccans,  pr.  par.  of 
desicco=to  dry  up,  to  desiccate.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Drying  or  tending  to  dry  up. 

B.  As  subst. ;  A  preparation  or  application  which 
has  the  quality  of  dryingup,  as  the  flow  of  sores,  &c. 

"This,  in  the  beginning,  may  be  prevented  by  desic- 
cants,  and  wasted."—  Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  viii.,  c.  5. 

de-slc'-cate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  desiccatus,  pa.  par. 
of  desicco=to  dry  up:  de  (intens.),  and  sicco=to 
dry  up;  s/ccus=dry.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  dry  up,  to  exhaust  of  moisture. 

"Where  there  is  moisture  enough,  or  superfluous,  there 
wine  helpeth  to  digest  or  desiccate  the  moisture."— Bacon: 
yatunti  History. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  dry. 

"  .  .  .  in  the  moist  damps  of  a  vault  to  dry  and  desie- 
cate  like  the  mummies  in  Egypt." — Ricaut.-  Greek  Church, 
p.  277. 

de-slc'-cate,  a.    [Lat.  deaiccatus.']    Dried  up. 

"As  in  bodies  desiccate  by  heat  or  age."— Bacon.-  Lif 
and  Death,  §  842. 

des  -Ic-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DESICCATE,  v.] 

des'-Ic-cat-Ing.pr.par.,  a.  As.   [DESICCATE,  i\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  drying  up; 
desiccation. 

des-Ic-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  desiccatio,  from  desic- 
catus.  pa.  par.  of  destcco.l 

1.  The  evaporation  or  drying  off  of  the  aqueous 
portion  of  bodies.    It  is  practiced  with  fruit,  meat, 
milk,  vegetable  extracts,  and  many  other  matters. 
It  is  usually  done  by  a  current  of  heated  dry  air. 
and  as  such  may  be  considered  as  distinguished 
from  evaporators,  so  called,  to  which  furnace  heat 
or  steam,  neat  is  applied. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  becoming  desiccated. 
"If  the  spirits  issue  out  of  the  body,  there  followeth 

desiccation,  induration,  and  consumption."— Bacon. 

desiccation  cracks.  «.  pi. 

Geol. :  When  clay  and  clayey  beds  are  desiccated 
by  the  sun's  heat  and  become  dry,  they  shrink  and 
-crack  in  all  directions.  Were  such  beds  to  be  over- 
laid by  a  new  deposit  of  mud  or  other  soft  matter, 
portions  of  it  would  enter  these  cracks,  and  the 
two  strata,  on  being  separated  (after  consolidation) 
•would  present— the  lower,  the  "mold,"  and  the 
upper,  the  *'  casts  "  of  these  fissures.  Such  appear- 
ances are  frequent  among  the  strata  of  all  forma- 
tions, are  known  as  desiccation  cracks,  and  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  joints,  cleavage,  and  similar 
phenomena.  (Page.) 

*de-8lC  ~ca-tlve,  a.  &  8.   [Eng.  desiccat(e) ;  -ive.~] 

A.  As  adj.:   Having  the  property  or  quality  of 
desiccating ;  tending  to  desiccate ;  desiccant. 

"They  areof  a  desiccative  or  drying  nature." — Ferrand: 
Love  of  Melancholy,  p.  858  (1640). 

B.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  DESICCANT,  «.  (q.  v.) 
"The  ashes  of  a  hedgehog  are  said  to  be  a  great  desic- 
cative of  fistulas."—  Bacon :  Nat.  Hist.,  No.  979. 

des -Ic-ca-t6r,  s.    [Eng.  desiccat(e) ;  -or.] 

diem.:  An  apparatus  used  to  dry  chemical  sub- 
stances which  are  decomposed  by  heat,  or  by  being 
exposed  in  a  moist  state  to  the  action  of  the  air. 
It  consists  of  a  vessel  containing  either  sulphuric 
acid,  chloride  of  calcium,  or  some  other  substance 
which  has  a  great  affinity  for  water ;  over  this  is 
supported  the  vessel,  or  the  porous  plate  containing 
the  substance  to  be  dried.  The  whole  is  covered  by 
a  bell  jar  resting  on  a  glass  plate,  the  edges  of  the 
jar  being  ground  perfectly  smooth  and  covered  with 
grease  so  as  to  make  the  apparatus  air-tight. 

*d§-Bl  de,  v.  i.  [According  to  Ash,  from  Lat.  de= 
down,  and  sedeo=  to  sit;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  a 
mistake  for  decide  (q.  v.).]  To  sink  down,  to  fall 
down. 

*de-Sld  -§r-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  desiderabilis.']  To  be 
desired ;  worthy  or  deserving  of  desire. 

"And  most  men  verily  are  of  the  same  nature,  passing 
good  and  desiderable  things." — Holland;  Plutarch.,  p.  124. 

tde-sld'-§r-ate,  a.  [Lat.  desideratus,  pa.  par.  of 
desidero=to  desire  (q.  v.).]  Desired,  longed  for, 
wanted. 

"  These  are  the  parts  which  in  the  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine are  desiderate." — Bacon:  On  Learning,  iv.  ii. 

fdS-sId -er-ate,  v.  t.  [DESIDERATE,  a.]  To 
desire,  to  long  for,  to  want,  to  miss,  to  feel  the  loss 
or  absence  of. 

"We  desiderate,  in  tHe  first  place,  the  civic  title  of  the 
worthy  alderman."—  Edinburgh  Review,  May,  1811,  p.  123. 

de-sld-e'r-a -tion,  *.  [Lat.  desideratio,  from 
desideratus,  pa.  par.  of  desidcro.] 

il.  The  act  of  desiderating ;  desiring,  longing  for, 
missing,  or  regretting ;  desire,  regret. 

"  Desideration  is  inflicted  by  reminiscences." 

W.  Taylor. 

*2,  That  which  is  desiderated ;  a  desideratum. 
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de-sld  -©r-a-tlve,  a.  &s.    [Lat.  aesiderativus.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Ord.  Lang.  (£  Gram. :  Havingor  expressing  desire. 

"The  verbs  called  deponent,  desiderntivt',  frequenta- 
tive, inceptive.  &c."—Be<.itti*:  Monti  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i., 
§3. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  object  of  desire  or  desidera- 
tiou ;  a  desideratum. 

2.  Gram. ;  A  verb  formed  from  another,  and 
xpressive  of  a  desire  to  do  the  action  implied  in 
the  primitive  verb. 

de-sld-er-a'-tum(pl.de-sld-er-a-ta),  s.  [Lat. 
neut.  sing,  of  desideratus,  pa.  par.  of  u"esidero=to 
desire.]  Anything  desired,  wished  for,  or  wanted; 
a  thing  of  which  we  feel  the  loss  or  absence ;  a  state 
of  things  to  be  desired. 

"A  *good'  haterisstUl  a  desideratum  in  the  world." — 
Carlyle:  Essays;  Burns. 

*de-sld'-er-jf ,  s.  [Lat.  desiderium,  from  desidero 
=to  desire.  J  Desire. 

"  My  name  is  True  Love,  of  cardinal  desidery, 
.    .    .    the  very  exemplary." 
Chaucer:  Ballads;  Craft  of  Lovers. 

*de-sld'-I-6se,  de-sld'-l-ous,  a.  [Lat.  desidi- 
osus,  from  desidia  =  sloth,  idleness.]  Idle,  lazy, 
slothful. 

*de-sld'-l-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  desidious;  -wess.] 
Sloth,  laziness,  idleness. 

"The  Germans  perceiving  our  desidiousness  and  negli- 
gence."— Leland:  To  Sec.  Cromwell  in  Wood's  AthencE  Oxon. 

*de-Slght'-ment  (gh  silent),  s.  [Pref.  o*e  =  away, 
from ;  Eng.  sight  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ment.]  The  act 
of  making  unsightly  or  disfiguring. 

"  Substitute  jury-masts  at  whatever  desightment  or  dam- 
age in  risk." — London  Times  (in  Ogilvie). 

de-§lgn'  (g  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  de*8igner=to 
describe.  d"es8mer=to  design,  to  draw ;  Lat.  designo 
=  to  mark,  to  denote:  de=down,  and  siffno=to  mark; 
signum=a  mark,  a  sign.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  draw,  to  delineate   by  drawing ;    to 
sketch  in  visible  outline,  to  plan. 

"  Thus  while  they  speed  their  pace,  the  prince  designs 
The  new  elected  seat,  and  draws  the  lines."— Dryden. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  denote,  to  mark  or  point  out. 

'*  There  must  be  ways  of  designing  and  knowing  the  per* 
son  to  whom  this  regal  power  of  right  belongs." — Locke. 

2.  To  project,  to  plan. 

"  We  are  to  observe  whether  the  picture  or  outlines  be 
well  drawn,  or,  as  more  elegant  artists  term  it,  well  de- 
signed."—Wotton. 

3.  To  purpose,  to  intend,  to  have  in  contempla- 
tion. 

4.  To  devote,  or  to  set  apart  for  a  purpose. 

"  But  if  a  sweeter  voice,  and  one  designed 
A  blessing  to  ray  country  and  mankind, 
Reclaim  the  wandering  thousands,  .  .  ." 

Cowper;  Expostulation,  726-28. 

(1)  Followed  by  for  or  as  before  the  object  in- 
tended. 

"  Ask  of  politicians  the  end  for  which  laws  were  origin- 
ally designed;  and  they  will  answer  that  the  laws  were 
designed  as  a  protection  for  the  poor  and  weak  against  the 
oppression  of  the  rich  and  powerful."— Burke:  Vindica- 
tion of  Nat.  Society. 

(2)  Followed  by  to. 

"  He  WHS  born  to  the  inheritance  of  a  splendid  fortune ; 
he  was  designed  to  the  study  of  the  law."— Dryden. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  point  out,  to  indicate. 

"  Meet  me  to-morrow  where  the  master 
And  this  fraternity  shall  design." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

2.  To  plan,  to  intend,  to  purpose,  to  have  in  view. 
*3.  To  direct  one's  course ;  to  start  for. 

"From  this  city  she  designed  for  Coll  in  [Cologne].*'— 
Evelyn. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  design,  to 
intend,  to  mean,  and  to  purpose:  **  Design  ana  pur- 
pose are  terms  of  higher  import  than  intend  and 
mean,  which  are  in  familiar  use;  the  latter  still 
more  so  than  the  former.  The  design  embraces 
many  objects ;  the  purpose  consists  of  only  one ;  the 
former  supposes  something  studied  and  methodical, 
it  requires  reflection ;  the  latter  supposes  some- 
thing fixed  and  determinate,  it  requires  resolution. 
A  design  is  attainable;  a  purpose  is  steady.  We 
speak  of  the  design  as  it  regards  the  tiling  con- 
ceived ;  we  speak  of  the  purpose  as  it  regards  the 
temper  of  the  person.  Mon  or  a  sanguine  or  aspir- 
ing character  are  apt  to  form  designs  which  cannot 
be  carried  into  execution ;  whoever  wishes  to  keep 
true  to  his  purpose  must  not  listen  to  many  coun- 
selors. The  purpose  is  the  thing  proposed  or  set 


design 

before  the  mind;  th&intention  is  the  thing  to  which 
the  mind  bends  or  inclines:  purpose  and  intend 
differ  therefore  both  in  ttie  nature  of  the  action 
and  the  object;  we  purpose  seriously;  wo  intend 
vaguely:  we  set  about  that  which  wo  purpose ;  we 
may  delay  that .which  wo  have  only  intended:  the 
execution  of  one's  purpose  rests  mostly  with  one's 
self;  tlio  fulfillment; of  &n  intention  depends  upon 
circumstances:  a  man  of  a  resolute  temper  is  not 
to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  trifling  objects ; 
we  may  bo  disappointed  in  our  intentions  by  a 
variety  of  unforeseen  but  uncontrollable  events. 
Mean,  which  is  a  term  altogether  of  colloquial  use, 
differs  but  little  from  intend,  except  that  it  is  used 
for  more  familiar  objects;  to  mean  is  simply  to 
have  in  the  mind;  to  intend  is  to  lean  with  the 
mind  toward  anything.  Purpose  is  always  applied 
to  some  proximate  or  definite  object;  intend  and 
mean  to  that  which  is  general  or  remote :  we  pur- 
pose  to  set  out  at  a  certain  time  or  go  a  certain 
route;  we  mean  to  sot  out  as  soon  as  wo  can,  and 
go  the  way  that  shall  bo  found  most  agreeable ;  the 
moralist  designs  by  his  writings  to  effect  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  manners  of  men;  a  writer  purpose*  to 
treat  on  a  given  subject  in  some  particular  manner; 
it  is  ridiculous  to  lay  down  rules  which  are  not 
intended  to  be  kept :  an  honest  man  always  means 
to  satisfy  his  creditors.  Design  and  purpose  are 
taken  sometimes  in  the  abstract  sense  ;  intend  and 
mean  always  in  connection  with  the  agent  who 
intends  or  means  .  .  .  Design,  when  not  ex- 
pressly qualified  by  a  contrary  epithet,  is  used  in  a 
bad  sense  in  connection  with  a  particular  agent; 
purpose,  intention,  and  meaning,  in  an  indifferent 
sense."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

de-|ign'  (g  silent),  s.    [Fr.  dessin ;  Ital.  disegno', 
Sp.  designio.]    [DESIGN,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.;  The  idea  formed  in  the  mind  of  an  artist 
on  any  particular  subject,  which  ho  transfers  to 
some  medium,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  known 
to  others ;  a  sketch,  a  plan,  a  model,  a  representa- 
tion in  outline. 

"Even  the  designs  for  the  coin  were  made  by  French 
artists."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  plan,  a  project,  a  scheme. 

"He  explains  with  perfect  simplicity  vast  designs  af- 
fecting all  the  governments  of  Europe."— Macaulay.-  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

(2)  A  plan,  purpose,  or  course  of  action. 

"Is  he  a  prudent  man,  an  to  his  temporal  estate,  that 
lays  designs  only  for  a  day,  without  any  prospect  to  the 
remaining  part  of  his  life?" — Tillotson. 

(3)  A  scheme,  plan,  or  purpose  designed  with  evil 
intention ;  a  plot. 

"  Why  did  I  doubt  their  quickness  of  career? 

And  deem  design  had  left  me  single  here?" 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  4, 

(4)  A  set  purpose,  intention,  or  aim. 

(5)  Contrivance,  skill,  art,  invention.    [II.  1  (2)/ 
"The  machine  which  we  are  inspecting  demonstn. 

by  its  construction,  contrivance  and  design." — Paley.-  . 
Theol.,  ch.  ii. 

(6)  The  realization  or  working  out  of  an  artisti 
idea. 

"  The  painted  walls,  wherein  were  wrought 
Two  grand  designs." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  vii.  106,  107. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art,  dbc.: 

(1)  The  art  of  drawing  or  representing  in  linea 
the  form  of  any  object. 

(2)  The  combination  of  invention  and   purpose 
which  enables  the  artist  to  compose  a  picture  or  a 
group,  without  reference  to  the  material  in  which 
it  is  executed. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  I  (1). 

"  Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  de.*ign, 
Where  life  awakes  and  dawns  at  every  line." 

Pope:  Ep.  iii.  3,  4. 

2.  Music:   The   plan  and   arrangement  of  each 
part. 

IT  Argument  from  design : 

Nat.  Theol.:  The  argument  in  favor  of  thn  ex- 
istence of  God,  as  well  as  of  His  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  founded  on  the  evidences  of  design  in 
nature.  Design  is  held  to  imply  a  Designer. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  design, plan, 
scheme,  and  project :  "  Arrangement  is  the  idea  com- 
mon to  these  terms:  the  design  includes  the  thing 
that  is  to  bo  brought  about ;  the  plan  includes  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  brought  about:  a  design 
was  formed  in  the  time  of  James  I.  for  overturning 
the  government  of  the  country;  theplan  by  which 
this  was  to  have  been  realized  consisted  in  placing 
gunpowder  under  the  parliament-house  and  blow- 
ing up  the  assembly.  A  design  is  to  be  estimated 
according  to  its  intrinsic  worth;  a  plan  is  to  be 
estimated  according  to  its  relative  value,  or  fitness 
for  the  design;  &  design  is  noble  or  wicked,  apian 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     tall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     WQlf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Kw. 
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is  practicable:  every  founder  of  a  charitable  insti- 
tution may  be  Mipposi-d  to  bavo  a  irood  <l<'.ii'j,t  ;  but 
he  may  adopt  aa  erroneous  plan  for  obtaining  the 
end  proposed.  Xcheiiie  and  }»'nj<  >-t  respect  both  llio 
end  and  tlie  moans,  \vluch  makes  tli«'in  analogous 
to  dcxiyn  and  pi"  n  :  thedefttgn-etimulatea  toad  ion  ; 
the  ptan  determines  t  ho  mode  of  action;  theso/wme 
and  prey  ee£  consist  most  in  speculation  :  tlio  iif  *"/«. 
and  plan  are  equally  practical,  and  suited  to  the 
ordinary  and  immediate  circumstances  of  life. 
Scheme,  and  project  differ  principally  in  the  magni- 
tude of  t  ho  objects  to  which  they  are  applied  ;  the 
.  former  being*  much  less  vast  and  extensive  than  the 
latter:  a  :  scheme  maybe  formed  by  an  individual 
for  attaining  any  trifling  advantage;  projects  are 
mostly  conceived  in  matters  of  state,  or  public  in- 
terest." (Crabb;  En<j.  Synon.) 

dS-glgn'-a-ble  (g  silent),  a.  [Eng.  design; 
-able.}  Capable  of  being  distinguished,  or  marked 
out;  distinguishable. 

"The  power  of  all  natural  agents  is  limited;  the  mover 
must  be  confined  to  observe  these  proportions,  and  cannot 
pass  overall  these  infinite  assignable  degrees  in  an  in- 
stant." —  Diuby, 

deg'-Ig-nate,  v.  t.    [DESIGNATE,  «•] 

1.  To  mark  out,  to  indicate  or  show  by  visible 
marks;  or  lines. 

2.  To  point  out,  to  name. 

"Neither  common  Jaw  nor  statute  law  designated  Any 
person  as  entitled  to  fill  the  throne  between  his  demise 
and  his  decease."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

3.  To  name,  to  denominate;  to  denote  or  distin- 
guish by  name  or  designation. 

"...  a  select  number  of  members  who  were  desig- 
nated as  the  Lords  of  the  Articles."—  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  To  appoint,  to  select,  to  assign. 

"Are  the  instructors  of  a  different  description  from 
those  designated  by  the  founders?"—  Knox;  On  Grammar 
Schools. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  designate  and  to 
name,  see  NAME. 

d§§  -Ig-nate,  a.  [Lat.  designatus,  pa.  par.  of 
designo—to  mark,  to  denote.J  [DESIGN,  v.]  Ap- 
pointed, chosen  to  an  office,  but  not  yet  formally 
and  fully  admitted* 

"Sir  Richard  Plantagenet,  the  fourth  duke  of  that  royal 
family,  and  king  of  England,  designate  by  King  Henry 
the  sixth."—  Sir  W.  Buck:  Hist,  of  Richard  III.  (1646),  p.  8. 

desf  -Ig-na-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DESIGNATE,  v.] 

des/-Ig-nat-lng,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  a.  [DESIG- 
NATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Yerb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  actqf  denoting,  distinguishing, 
or  appointing  ;  designation. 

des.-Ig-na  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  designatio,  from  desig- 
natus,  pa.  par.  of  designo;  Fr.  designation;  Sp. 
designacion;  Ital.  deaignazione,] 

1.  Ordinary  Language; 

*1.  The  act  of  marking  out,  indicating,  or  distin- 
guishing by  visible  lines  or  signs. 

2.  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  denoting  by  name 
or  otherwise  ;  a  pointing  to,  an  indication. 

"This  is  a  plain  designation  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough."  —  Swift. 

8.  The  act  of  appointing,  choosing,  or  assigning  to 
an  office. 

4.  A  name,  title,  or  epithet  by  which  any  person 
or  thing  is  designated. 

*5.  Direction,  command,  instruction. 

"  He  is  an  High  Priest,  and  a  Savior  all-sufficient. 
First  by  His  Father's  eternal  designation."  —  Hopkins; 
Ser.,  26. 

*6.  A  character  or  disposition. 

"Such  are  the  accidents  which  .  .  .  produced  that 
designation  of  mind."—  Johnson. 

*7.  Import,  intention,  distinct  application. 

"  Finite  and  infinite  seem  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 
mind  as  the  modes  of  quantity,  and  to  be  attributed 
primarily  in  their  first  designation  only  to  those  things 
which  have  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increase  or  diminu- 
tion."— Locke. 

*8.  An  arrangement,  disposition,  or  assignment. 

"  A  wise  designation  of  time  this  is,  well  becoming  the 
Divine  care  and  precaution."  —  Derham:  Physico-Theol.t 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvi. 

II.  Scots  Law: 

1.  A  distinguishing  or  distinctive  addition  to  a 
name,  as  of  rank,  profession,  trade,  &c. 

2.  The  setting  apart  of  manses  and  glebes  for  the 
use  of  the  clergy  from  the  church  lands   of   the 
parish  by  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds. 

de§  -lg-nat-Ive,  a.  [English  designate)  ,'  -ive.] 
Serving  to  designate  or  distinguish  ;  designating. 
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des.  -Ig-nat-or,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  designates,  distinguishes, 
or  points  out. 

*2.  Roman  Anfiq.:  One  \vlio  arranged  or  mar- 
shaled public  shows,  funeral  processions,  &c. ;  a 
master  of  tho  ceremonies. 

*des, -Ig-na  -t5r-yS  «.    [Low  Lat.designatorii.is.] 
Serving  to  designate ;  designative. 
de-glgn'ed  (g  silent), pa.  par.  &  a.    [DESIGN,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Sketched  out,  drawn. 

2.  fig. :  Intended,  intentional ;  done  by  design. 

de-Sign -ed-ly1  (g  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  designed; 
-ty']  Of  set  design  or  purpose;  intentionally,  pur- 
posely; not  through  ignorance,  inadvertence,  or 
chance. 

"  Some  things  were  made  designedly,  and  on  purpose, 
for  such  an  use  as  they  serve  to."— Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

de-gign'-er  (g  silent),  s.    [Eng.  design;  ~er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  designs,  proposes,  or  intends. 

*(2)  One  who  enters  into  a  design,  plot,  or  scheme ; 
a  plotter,  a  contriver,  a  schemer. 

"  It  has  therefore  always  been  both  the  rule  and  practice 
for  such  designers  to  suborn  the  public  interest.  — More; 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

II.  Art ,  rf-c. :  One  who  draws  or  represents  with 
lines  a  design  or  artistic  idea  framed  in  his  own 
mind. 

"The  Latin  poets  and  the  designers  of  the  Roman 
medals  lived  very  near  one  another,  and  were  bred  up  to 
the  same  relish  for  wit  and  fancy." — Addison:  On  Medals. 

*de-§lgn'-f4l  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  design;  ful(l).'} 
Full  of  design ;  designing. 

*de-§Ign'-ftll-ness  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  design- 
ful;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  desiguful;  design- 
ing or  full  of  art  and  craft. 

"All  the  portraiture  of  human  nature  is  drawn  over 
with  the  dusky  shades  and  irregular  features  of  base 
designfulness  and  malicious  cunning." — Barrow:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  vii. 

de-s.lgn'-Ing  (g  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DE- 
SIGN, v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Capable  of  forming  or  drawing  a  design, 

2.  Full  of  craft  or  deceit ;  scheming,  treacherous. 
"Haste  then  (the  false,  designing  youth  replied), 

Haste  to  thy  country  :  love  shall  be  thy  guide." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xv.  470,  471. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  delineating  or  drawing  the 
appearance  of  objects  by  lines. 

"Music,  or  painting,  or  designing,  or  chemistry." — Cow- 
ley:  Essay  on  Solitude. 

2.  The  act  of  forming  or  entering  into  a  design ; 
purposing,  intention ;  plotting,  scheming, 

*de-S.lgn  -less  (g  silent),  a.  [Eng.  design;  -less.] 
Without  any  set  purpose,  design,  aim,  or  intention. 

"In  a  manner  Platonic,  designless  of  love  of  sinning." 
— Hammond:  Works,  vol.  ii. 

*de-S.ign'-less-lyi  (g  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  design- 
less; -ly.]  In  a  manner  without  set  purpose,  or 
design ;  undesignedly. 

"In  this  great  concert  of  his  whole  creation,  the  design- 
lessly  conspiring  voices  are  as  differing  as  the  conditions 
of  the  respective  singers."— Boyle. 

*de-§lgn -ment,  *de'-s.Igne'-ment  (g  silent),  s. 
[Eng.  design ;  -ment.~\ 

1.  The  act  of  designing,  sketching,  or  planning  a 
work. 

"  The  scenes  which  represent  cities  and  countries  are 
.  .  .  painted  on  boards  and  canvas;  but  shall  that  ex- 
cuse the  ill  painture  or  designment  of  them?" — Dryden. 

2.  A  design,  sketch,  or  plan  of  a  work. 

"  Yet  still  the  fair  designment  was  his  own." 

Dryden;  Cromwell,  xxiv. 

3.  A  design,  a  plot,  a  scheme,  an  enterprise. 

"  Whatsoeuer  wicked  designement  shal  be  conspired  and 
plotted  against  her  majesty."—  Hackluyt;  Voyages,  i.  619. 

4.  A  design,  purpose,  pirn,  or  intent. 

"The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  banged  the  Turks 
That  their  designment  halts." 

Shakesp..-  Othello,  ii.  I. 

de-sIl'-vSr,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,from,  and  Eng. 
silver  {q.  v.).]  To  remove  silver  from ;  to  deprive  of 
or  free  from  silver. 

de-sll  -ver-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DESILVER.] 
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A.  <fc  B.  As  }»•.  p«r.  <P  porticij).  adj.:  (See  the 
verb..) 

C.  Assitbttt.:  The  process  of  removing  load  from 
an  alloy  with  silver.  It,  is  done  by  abstracting 
crystals  of  the  former  from  the  cooling  alloy .  The 
Pattinson  process. 

de-sll-ver-lz-a-tion,  *.  [English  (/.•.-•//fvnz(e),' 
-ativn.]  The  same  as  DESIL.VEUING,  s.  (q.  v.) 

de-Sll'-ver-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  desilver;  -ize.\  The 
same  as  DKSILVER  (q.  v.). 

*de-sl'ne,  v.  t.    [DESIGN.]    To  indicate. 

"That  seemed  some  perilouw  tumult  to  <li nine.'' 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  37. 

*des  -In-enc.e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  desinens,  pr, 
par.  of  deaino—to  cease:  de=away,  from,  and  sino 
=  to  leave.]  An  end  or  close. 

"In  their  poesies,  the  fettering  together  the  series  of 
the  verses,  with  the  bonds  of  like  cadence  or  desinence  of 
rhyme."—  Bp.'Utillt  Postscript  to  his  Satires. 

*des  -In-ent,  a.  [Latin  deainens,  pr.  par.  of 
desino.']  Ending,  terminating,  extreme. 

"In  front  of  this  sea  were  placed  six  tritons;  their 
upper  parts  human,  their  desinent  parts  fish." — B.  Jon* 
foil;  Masques  at  Court. 

*de-slp  -I-ent,  a.  [Lat.  desipiens,  pr.  par.  of 
desipio=to  be  foolish,  to  dote :  de— away,  from,  and 
sapio=to  be  wise,  prudent.]  Foolish,  doting,  silly, 
childish. 

dS-B/ir-a-bll'-X-ty,  s.  [English  desirable;  -ity.\ 
The  quality  of  being  desirable ;  desirableness. 

"Stories  .  .  .  which  make  the  desirability  of  a  resi- 
dence in  the  country  doubly  doubtful. "—Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

de-§ir  -a-ble,  a.&s.  [French  desirable,  from  Lat, 
desiderabilis;  from  desidero—to  desire',  to  regret.  J 
[DESIDERATE,  v.  DESIRE,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Worthy  or  deserving  of  being  desired;  calcu' 
lated  to  inspire  feelings  of  desire. 

"  But  youth,  health,  vigor,  to  expend 
On  so  desirable  an  end." 

Cowper:  Moralizer  Corrected. 

2.  Pleasing,  delightful,  grateful. 

"Our  own  sex,  our  kindred,  our  houses,  and  our  very" 
names,  seem  to  have  something  good  and  desirable  iu 
them." — Watts. 

*B.  As  subst. :  Anything  desirable,  or  desired, 
"Pleasure  and  riches,   and  all    mortal   desirables."^ 
Watts:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 

d§-s.ir'-g,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  desirable;  -ness-3 
The  quality  of  being  desirable ;  desirability. 

"Painted  beauty  is  a  great  argument  of  the  desirable' 
ness  of  that  which  is  true  and  native." — Goodman .-  Win' 
ter'a  Evening  Conference,  p.  i. 

de-S,'ir -a.-bly\  adv.  [Eng.  desirabl(e);  -ly.]  In 
a  desirable  manner  or  degree. 

de-8,1  re,  s,    [From  the  verb.    In  Fr.  desir;  Sp. 
deseo;  Ital.  desire,  desiderio;  Lat.  desiderium.] 
*1.  Regret  for  some  object  of  affection  lost. 
"And  warm  tears  gushing  from  their  eyes,  with  pas- 
sionate desire 
Of  their  kind  manager." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvii.  380,  381. 

2.  An  emotion,  eagerness,  or  excitement  of  the 
mind  directed  toward  the  attainment,  enjoyment, 
or  possession  of  some  object  from  which  pleasure. 
profit,  or  gratification  is  expected ;  an  earnest  wishr 
longing,  or  aspiration  for  a  thing, 

"Though  bold,  and  burning  with  desire  of  fame." 

Pope;  Homers  Iliad,  vii.  136. 
*3.  Affection,  love. 

"  The  bloom  of  young  desire,  and  purple  light  of  love." 
Gray.-  Progress  of  Poesy,  41. 

4.  Lust,  appetite,  craving. 

"His  genius  and  his  moral  frame 
Were  thus  impair' d,  and  he  became 
The  slave  of  low  desires." 

Wordsworth:  Ruth, 

*5.  That  which  is  desired,  looked,  or  longed  for; 
the  object  of  desire. 

"The  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come."—Haggai,  ii.  7. 

*6.  Hope,  dependence. 

"And  on  whom  is  all  the  desire  of  Israel?" — 1  Saw, 
tx.20. 

*7.  A  wish,  command,  or  injunction. 

"Ye  wolen  do  the  desires  of  your  fadir." — Wycliffe:  John 
viii. 

*d6-§i  re,  *de-syre,  *de-syr-y,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
desirer ;  Ital.  desirare,  desiderare;  from  Lat.de- 
sidero=to  long  for,  Desire  is  thus  a  doublet  of 
desiderate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  regret. 

"He  [Jehoram]  reigned  in  Jerusalem  eight  years,  and 
departed  without  being  desired.'*— 2  Chron.  ixL  20. 


boll,     btfy;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,     $ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this; 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sicm  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious, 


Bin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    pa  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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desmoncus 


2.  To  wish  or  long  for  the  attainment  or  posses- 
sion of  some  object  from  which  pleasure,  profit,  or 
gratification  is  expected. 

"They  knew  thnt,  once  landed  in  Great  Britain,  he 
would  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  do  those 
things  which  they  most  desired." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
oh.  lii. 

3.  To  express  a  wish  or  desire  to  obtain ;  to  beg 
for,  to  crave,  to  entreat. 

" .    .    .    he  desires 
Some  private  speech  with  you.': 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  ii.  5. 

11  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  in  two  construc- 
tions. 

(1)  To  desire  a  thing  of  a  person. 

"  Sir,  I  desire  of  you 
A  conduct  overland  to  Milford  Haven." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  5. 

*(2)  To  desire  a  person  of  a  thing. 

"I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IT.  1. 

4.  To  bid,  to  enjoin. 

*5.  To  require,  to  demand,  to  call  for. 

•'  A  doleful  case  desires  a  doleful  song." — Spenser. 
*6.  To  invite. 

" But  shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  us  to  *t  ? " 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  wish,  to  long,  to  be  eager  or 
anxious. 

"Thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  without,  desiring 
to  Bee  thee."— Luke  viii.  20. 

1F  (1)  Crabb  thuc  discriminates  between  to  desire, 
to  wish,  to  long,  to  hanker,  and  to  covet:  "  The 
desire  is  imperious,  it  demands  gratification :  the 
wish  is  less  vehement,  itconsists  of  a  stronginclina- 
tion ;  longing  is  an  impatient  and  continued  species 
of  desire ;  hankering  is  a  desire  for  that  which  is  set 
out  of  one's  reach ;  coveting  is  a  desire  for  that 
which  belongs  to  another,  or  what  is  in  his  power 
to  grant :  we  desire  or  long  for  that  which  is  near  at 
hand,  or  within  view ;  we  wish  for  and  covet  that 
which  is  more  remote,  or  less  distinctly  seen;  we 
hanker  after  that  which  has  been  once  enjoyed:  a 
discontented  person  wishes  for  more  than  he  has ; 
he  who  is  in  a  strange  land  longs  to  see  his  native 
country;  vicious  men  hanker  after  the  pleasures 
•which  are  denied  them ;  ambitious  men  covet  honors, 
avaricious  men  covet  riches.  Desires  ought  to  be 
moderated ;  wishes  to  be  limited ;  longings,  hanker- 
ings and  covetings  to  be  suppressed :  uncontrolled 
desires  become  the  greatest  torments;  unbounded 
wishes  are  the  bane  of  all  happiness ;  ardent  long- 
ings are  mostly  irrational,  and  notentitled  to  indul- 
gence '.coveting  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Divine 
Jaw.  Desire  as  it  regards  others,  is  not  less  impera- 
tive than  when  it  respects  ourselves ;  it  lays  an  obli- 
gation on  the  person  to  whom  it  is  expressed :  a  wish 
is  gentle  and  unassuming ;  it  appeals  to  the  good 
nature  of  another :  wo  act  by  the  desire  of  a  superior, 
and  according  to  the  wishes  of  an  equal :  the  desire 
of  a  parent  will  amount  to  a  command  in  the  mind 
of  a  dutiful  child :  his  wishes  will  he  anticipated  by 
the  warmth  of  affection."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between    to  desire  and  to 
beg,  see  BEG. 

de-S/ir'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DESIKE,  v.] 
*dS-s.ir'e-ful,    *de-sire'-full,    *de-syr-ful,   a. 
[Eng.  desire;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  desire,  desirous,  eager. 

"Ye  haue  need  of  readieandd«sire/uH  heartes." — Udall: 
Luke  iv. 

2.  Desirable,  pleasant. 

"  Y  eete  not  desireful  breeae."—Wtclife:  Daniel  I.  3. 

*de-|ir  e-ful-ness,  *de-sire'-ful-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
desireful ;  -ness.]  A  state  of  being  full  of  desire,  or 
desirous. 

"Jesus  because  he  would  ye  more  enkiendle  desireful. 
nes."— Udall:  Luke  ixiii. 

*de-§ire -less,  a.  [Eng.  desire;  -less.]  Without 
any  desires,  appetites,  or  wishes ;  languid. 

"The  appetite  is  dull  and  desireless." — Donne:  Devo- 
tions, p.  26. 

*de-s.ir'-§r,  *de-syr-er,  s.  [Eng.  desir(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  desires  or  wishes  eagerly  for  anything. 

"Twill  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some  popular 
man,  and  give  it  bountiful  to  the  /iesirers." — Shakesp.: 
CoHolanus,  ii.  3. 

dS-§'ir'-Ing,  *de-syr-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  f. 
[DESIEE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Aseubst.:  The  act  of  feeling  desire ;  desire. 
"  My  desiring  was  him  to  seen  ouer  al  thing. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

d8-sjir  -ous,  *de-syr-ous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  desiros;  Fr. 
desireux;  Ital.  desideroso,  from  Low  Lat.  decider- 
osus,  from  desidero=-to  desire.] 


1.  Full  of  desire  or  eager  longing ;  eager  to  obtain, 
wishful,  anxious. 

"  Be  not  desirous  of  his  dainties:  for  they  are  deceitful 
meat."— Prof,  ixiii.  3. 

•2.  Desirable,  pleasant. 

"So  desirous  were  the  terrible  torments  unto  Vincent, 
as  a  most  pleasant  banquet." — Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  586. 

tde  §ir  -ous-lj?,  *de-syr-ous-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
desirous;  -ly.]  With  desire  or  eager  longing; 
eagerly,  anxiously. 

"Affeccion  of  this  instrument  is  athinge,  by  whiche  ye 
bee  drawe  desirously  any  thinge  to  wilne  in  coueitous 
maner." — Chaucer:  Test,  of  Lore,  bk.  iii. 

*de-§£r -OUB-neSS,  s.  [English  desirous, :  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  desirous ;  eager  long- 
ing or  desire. 

de  s,Ist',  v.  i.  [Fr.  dfsister;  Sp.  &  Port,  desistir; 
Ital.  desistere,  from  Lat.  desisto=ta  leave  off:  de= 
away,  from,  and  sisto=to  put  or  place.]  To  stop, 
cease,  forbear,  leave  off,  or  discontinue  (generally 
followed  by  from  before  the  thing  or  practice  given 
up,  but  sometimes  by  an  infinitive) . 

"  Desist,  obedient  to  his  high  command." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  510. 

1T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  desist  and 
to  leave  of:  "  Desist  is  applied  to  actions  good, 
indifferent,  or  offensive  to  some  person ;  leave  off  to 
actions  that  are  indifferent ;  the  former  is  volun- 
tary or  involuntary,  the  latter  voluntary;  we  are 
frequently  obliged  to  desist ,  but  wo  leave  off  at  our 
option.  .  .  He  who  annoys  another  mustbe  made 
to  desist ;  he  who  does  not  wish  to  offend  will  leave 
off  when  requested."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

1[  Blair  discriminates  the  words  desist,  renounce. 
Quit,  and  leave  off  as  follows :  4t  Each  of  these  words 
implies  some  pursuit  or  object  relinquished  ;  but 
from  different  motives.  We  desist  from  the  difficulty 
of  accomplishing.  We  renounce  on  account  of  the 
disagreeableness  of  the  object,  or  pursuit.  We  quit 
for  the  sake  of  some  other  thing  which  interests  us 
more ;  and  we  leave  off  because  we  are  weary  of  the 
design.  A  politician  desists  from  his  designs,  when 
he  finds  they  are  impracticable ;  he  renounces  the 
court  because  he  has  been  affronted  by  it ;  he  quits 
ambition  for  study  or  retirement ;  and  leaves  off  his 
attendance  on  the  great,  as  he  becomes  oloT  and 
weary  of  it."  (Blair:  Led.  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres,  1817,  vol.  i.,  pp.  228,  229.) 

tdS-sIst'-ange,  *de-sist  enge,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
desistantia,  desistentia.  from  Lat.  desistens,  pr.  par. 
of  desixto.]  The  act  of  desisting,  ceasing,  or  leav- 
ing off ;  cessation. 

"Men  make  it  both  the  motive  and  excuse  of  their  de- 
sistance  from  giving  any  more,  that  they  have  given 
already." — Boyle:  Works,  i.  269. 

de-s,Ist'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DESIST.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubsl. :  The  act  of  leaving  off  or  ceasing; 
cessation,  desistance. 

"The  going  into  the  city  was  a  pursuance  and  carrying 
on  of  the  enterprise,  and  not  a  desisting  or  departing 
from  it."—  State  Trials;  Sir  C.  Blvtint  (an.  1600). 

*de-S.Ist -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  desist;  -ive.]  Ending, 
concluding. 

*de-§I'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  desitus,  pa.  par.  of  desino 
=to  cease,  to  desist.]  An  end  or  conclusion. 

"  The  soul  must  be  immortal,  and  unsubject  to  death  or 
aes«im."—The  Soul's  Immortality  Defended  (1645),  p.  27. 

des/-l-tlv6,  a.  [Lat.  desitus,  pa.  par.  of  desino 
=to  desist,  to  leave  off.]  Ending,  concluding,  final. 

"Inceptive  and  desittve  propositions  are  of  this  sort; 
the  fogs  vanish  as  the  sun  rises." — Watts. 

desk,  *deske,  s.  [A.  S.  desc=a  dish  (q.  v.) ;  Out. 
disch;  Ger.  tisch;  Sw.  &  Dan.  disk=a  table;  O.  H. 
Ger.  disc,  «sc=a  dish,  a  platter.]  [DiSH,  DISK.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  sloping  table,  frame,  or  case  for  a  writer 
or  reader,  frequently  made  with  drawers  below,  and 
racks  for  booKs,  &c.,  above ;  the  lid  is  also  often 
made  to  lift  up,  so  as  to  form  a  lock-up  receptacle 
for  papers,  &c.    The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  small 
frame  or  writing-case  to  stand  on  a  table. 

"  Deske.    Pluteum." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Fig.:    Mercantile   affairs  or  occupation;    the 
position  of  a  clerk. 

"  Those  who  from  the  miserable  servitude  of  the  desk 
have  been  raised  to  empire."—  Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace, 
Lett.  3. 

desk-knife,  s.    An  eraser. 

desk-work,  s.  Work  at  a  desk,  writing,  copying ; 
the  work  of  a  clerk.  (Tennyson.) 

•desk,  v.  t.    [DESK.  «.] 

1.  To  place  or  set  at  a  desk. 

"  Then  are  you  entertain'd  and  deskt  up  by 
Our  Ladies  Psalter  and  the  rosary." 

John  Hall:  Poems  (1646),  p.  2. 


2.  To  shut  up  as  in  a  do-k. 

"  With  this  I'll  read  u  leaf  of  that  small  Iliad, 
That  in  a  walnut-shell  was  desked." 

Albumazar,  i.  S. 

*desked,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DESK,  «.] 

des  -man,  s.    [Fr.  &  Sw.] 

ZoOl. :  The  Musk-rat  (q.  v.). 

deij-manth  -us,  s.  [Gr.  desme=&  bundle,  and 
anthos=a  blossom,  a  flower.  So  named  from  the 
fascicles  of  flowers,  which  seem  as  if  bound  in 
bundles.] 

But.:  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants.  The  Chinese 
pot-herb  formerly  called  Desmanthus  natans  is  now 
termed  Neptunia.  oleracea.  The  seeds  of  D.virga- 
tus  are  strung  like  beads. 

des. -mid,  des.-mld'-l-a,n,  s.    [DEsraDiuM.] 

Bot . .  A  plant  belonging  to  the  family  Dosmidia- 
ceee. 

des.-mId-1-i  -ce-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  desmidi- 
(um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Confervoid  Algse,  consisting 
entirely  of  microscopic  flexible  organisms  inhabit- 
ing fresh-water,  scarcely  a  specimen  of  which  can 
be  found  that  does  notcontam  some  of  them.  Some- 
times they  adhere  in  large  quantities  to  aquatic 
plants,  forming  green  films  investing  these;  at 
others  they  rest  as  a  thick  coating  at  the  bottom  of 
water,  or  lie  intermingled  with  Conferva*,  &c.  The 
most  distinctive  feature  in  their  appearance  is  the 
bilateral  symmetry,  indicative  of  the  tendency  to 
divide  into  two  valves  or  segments.  Many  of  the 
genera  have  the  power  of  fixing  themselves  to  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  possess  a  feeble  power  of  loco- 
motion.  Reproduction  is  effected  by  (1)  ceJ-divis- 
ion,  where  each  pustule  divides  into  two ;  (2)  by 
zoOspores;  (3)  by  conjugation.  There  are  five 
tribes,  containing  twenty-two  genera.  (Griffith  A 
Henfrey.) 

des.-mid-1-e  -88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  desmidi(um), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Desmidiaceee,  in  which  the  cells 
are  united  into  an  elongated  jointed  filament. 
(Griffith  <St  Henfrey.) 

def  mld'-I-fim,  s.  [Gr.  desme=a  bundle,  and 
etdos=form,  appearance.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Desmidiacoa?,  tribe  Desmideae, 
having  the  colls  united  into  a  brittle,  regularly- 
twisted  triangular  or  quadrangular  filament,  and 
two-toothed  at  the  angles.  It  contains  two  spe- 
cies. (Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

de§'-mlne,  s.    [Gr.  desme=a  bundle.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  The  same  as  HTPOSTILBITE  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  same  as  STILBITE  (q.  v.). 

de^-ml-S-sper  -me-se,s.  pi.  [Gr.  desmios—  bind- 
ing, desmos—a  chain,  a  bond,  and  sperma—a  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  rose-spored  Algee,  in  which  the 
spores  form  distinct  chains  like  necklaces. 

des  mo  -brjf-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  desmos=a  chain,  a 
bond,  and  bryon=a  kind  of  mossy  sea-weed.] 

Bot. :  A  name  applied  to  ferns  in  which  the  fronds 
are  produced  terminally. 

de§-m6'-dl-urn,  s.  [Gr.  desmos,  desme=a  bundle, 
and  eidos= form,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub-tribe 
Hedysareffi.  The  leaves  have  generally  three  leaf- 
lets ;  more  rarely  they  are  simple.  The  flowers  are 
in  racemes  or  panicles ;  the  legumes  jointed,  each 
joint  one-seeded.  About  100  species  are  known, 
chiefly  from  South  America  or  from  Indiat.  Desmo- 
diumgyrans,  an  Indian  species,  is  the  Moving-plant, 
so  called  from  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  leaflets. 
It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  greenhouses.  D.  diffu- 
sum  is  a  fodder-plant. 

des-mo  -dl-us,  s.    [DESMODIUM.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Bats,  including  the  true  Vam- 
pires (q.  v.). 

de§-m5g  -ra-pfc?.  «•  [Gr-  desmos=a  bond,  a  fet- 
ter, from  deo=ta  bind,  and  grapho=to  write.] 

Anat. :  A  description  of  the  ligaments  of  the  body. 

de?  -mold,  a.  [Gr.  desmos=a  bond,  a  fetter,  and 
eid<M=fonn,  appearance.] 

Surg. :  Resembling  a  bundle.  (Applied  to  certain 
tumors  which  on  section  show  numerous  white 
fibers  closely  interwoven  and  interlaced  in  bundles.) 

d8§-m81-6-g?,  s.  [Gr.  desmos=a  bond,  a  fetter, 
and  logos=a  discourse.] 

Anat.:  That  branch  of  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  ligaments  and  sinews  of  the  body. 

def-monc'-fis,  ».  [Gr.  dernnos  =  a  bond,  and  ono- 
fco«=a  hook.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Brazilian  palms,  tribe  Cocoe». 
They  have  reed-like  flexuous  stems,  and  straight  or 
hooked  prickles.  The  flowers  are  cream-colored. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     wh8,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,    cure,    nnite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    ffi  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


desmotomy 

the  drupes  rod.  Dcxinonciut  macranthoft,  the  Jaci- 
tara  of  South  America,  is  a  climbing  or  trailing 
palm.  Strips  of  the  stem  are  plaited  bythe  Indians 
-"  ;i*  to  make  strainers  for  squeezingouttho  poison- 
ous juice  of  the  maudioc  root.  < London,  Treas.  of 
Hot.,  <tc.) 

de§-m6t'-6-m^,  s.  [Or.  (7<>.s;«os=a  bond,  a  fetter, 
and  fome=a  cutting:  temno~t^  cut.] 

^Anat. :  The  act  of  dissecting  the  ligaments  and 
sinews  of  the  body. 

des-6-late,  *des-o-lat,  *dis-so-late,  a.  &  s. 
[Lat.  desolatus,  pa.  par.  of  desolo=to  make  lonely 
or  desolate:  de  (mtens.),  and  so/o=to  make  lonely; 
solus=a\.one.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Deprived  of  or  without  inhabitants ;  uninhab- 
ited, deserted. 

"  What  a  forest  of  masts  would  have  bristled  in  the  deso- 
late port  of  Newry." — -1/oeau/ay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  rvi. 

2.  Laid  waste,  ruined. 

"  Every  rewme  departed  agens  itself  schal  be  desolat." 
—  Wycliffe:  LuAreii. 

*3.  Destitute,  unprovided. 

"  I  were  right  now  of  tales  desolat." 

Chaucer:  (.'.  T.,  4,551. 

4.  Solitary,  forsaken,  forlorn. 

"  Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate, 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire." 

Byron:  Epistle  to  Augusta. 

5.  Afflicted,  comfortless. 

"  The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease — to  hate." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

*B  As  subst.:  One  who  is  forsaken,  afflicted,  or 
comfortless. 

"  A  poor  desolate 
That  now  had  measured  many  a  weary  mile." 

O.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Victorie,  ii.  1. 
H  For  the  difference  between  desolate  and  solitary, 
see  SOLITARY. 

dSs'-6-late,  v.  t.  [In  Fr.  desoler;  Ital.  desolare; 
Sp.  dessolar,  from  Lat.  desolo.]  [DESOLATE,  a.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  inhabitants ;   to  lay  waste ;  to 
reduce  to  solitude  or  dreariness ;  to  make  into  a 
wilderness  or  desert. 

"  Pray  to  that  God  who,  high  on  Ida's  brow, 
Surveys  thy  desolated  realms  below." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  359,  360. 

2.  To  ruin ;  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  ruin. 

"  Who  curse  the  hour  your  Arabs  came 
To  desolate  our  shrines  of  flame." 

Moore:  The  Fire  Worshipers. 
dSs  -o-lat-ed,  pa. par.  or  a.    [DESOLATE,  u.] 
des'-6-late-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  desolate;  -ly.}    In  a 
desolate,  forsaken,  or  deserted  manner. 

"I  have  been  kept  a  great  while  from  yon  desolately 
alone."— Fox:  Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  1,900. 

tdes -6-late-ness,  s.  [Eng.  desolate;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  desolate. 

des  -6-lat-§r,  *des -6-lat-8r,  s.  [Eng.  deso- 
lat(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  desolates,  lays  waste,  or  de- 
stroys. 

"  But  who  is  this  desolator,  or  maker  of  desolations?  "— 
itede:  On  Daniel,  p.  44. 

des  -6-lat-Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DESOLATE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  eg  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  desolate,  de- 
serted, or  ruined. 

des-o-la  -tion,  *des-6-la  -gioun,  s.  [Fr.  desola- 
tion; Sp.  desolacion ;  Ital.  desolazione,  from  Lat. 
desolatus,  pa.  par.  of  desolo=to  make  lonely  or  des- 
olate.] 

1.  The  act  of  desolating  or  making  desolate,  waste, 
and  deserted ;  a  laying  waste,  a  depriving  of  inhab- 
itants; devastation,  depopulation. 

"Oome,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,  what  desolations 
he  hath  made  in  the  earth." — Ps.  xlvi.  8. 

2.  A  desolate  state  or  condition  ;  ruin. 

"The said  island  was  brought  almost  intodesolatimi." — 
Baokluyt:  Voyages,  i.  14. 

3.  A  place  made  desolate ;  a  wilderness,  a  wild. 
"How  is  Babylon  become  a  desolation  among  the  na- 
tions."—Jer.  1.  23. 

4.  A  state  or  condition  of  being  forsaken,  deserted, 
afflicted,  or  comfortless ;  sadness. 

"And  mine's  the  guilt,  and  mine  the  hell, 
This  bosom's  desolation  dooming." 

Byron :  Herod's  Lament. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  desolation  and  rav- 
age, see  RAVAGE. 

*dSs'-&-lat-8r,  s.  [Eng.  desolat(e~);  -or-]  The 
same  as  DESOLATES  (q.  v.). 

"The  Desolator  desolate! 
The  Victor  overthrown!" 

Byron:  Ode  to  Napoleon. 
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Sr-y1,  it.    [Ens.  desolator;  -y.]   Ca 
allied  by  desolation. 


*des-6-lat  -3r-f ,  >,. 
ing  or  accompai  ' 

"These  iii'.;</l,it<,r/j  judgments  are  a  notable  improve- 
ment of  God's  mercy." — Bishop  Hall:  Kent.,  p.  55. 

*de  SO  phis  -tl-cate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  EnR.  sophisticate  (q.  v.).]  To  clear  from  soph- 
ism or  error. 

des-6x -a-late,  s.    [Eng.  desoxal(ic),  and  suff. 
-ate  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 
Chem.:  A  salt  of  desoxalic  acid  (q.  v.). 

des-ox  al'-Ic,  a.  [Fr.  pref.  des,  and  Eng.  oxalic 
(q.  v.).J 

desoxalic  acid,  s. 

.CO-OH- 
HO-C<CO-OH- 
Chem. :  C5H6OS,  or  A  tribasic 

HO-CH-CO'OH- 

acid,  obtained  by  acting  on  othylic  oxalato  (con- 
taining alcohol)  with  sodium  amalgam,  which 
forms  its  triethyl  ether,  crystallizing  in  large 
prisms,  molting  at  85".  By  acting  on  this  compound 
with  baryta  water,  and  decomposing  the  barium 
salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  free  acid  is  obtained 
on  evaporation  in  deliquescent  crystals ;  by  heating 
its  solution  to  45°  it  decomposes  into  COs  and 
racemic  acid  HO-OC-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CO'OH. 

des-ox  -f,  in  compos.  [Fr.  pref.  des,  and  Eng. 
oxy(geii)  (q.  v.).] 

desoxy-anisoln,  s. 

Chem.:  CifiHinOs.  A  crystalline  substance  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at  95°,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  hydranisoin, 
C16H18O4. 

desoxy-benzoln,  s. 

Chem. :  Phenyl-bonzyl-ketone,  CgHs'CO'CHs'CfiHs. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  chloro*benzil  CeH'CO'Cb^'CgHj,  or  by 
heating  monobrom-stilbene  with  water  to  180' .  It 
crystallizes  out  of  alcohol  in  large  tables  which 
melt  at  55'.  Desoxy-benzoin  can  also  be  obtained  by 
reducing  benzoin  t'6H5-CO-CH(OH)-C6H5. 

desoxy-glutarlc  acid,  s.    [GLUTARIC  ACID.] 

de-spair,  *despelr,  *despeire,  *despeyr, 
*dispair,  *dispayre,  s.  [Fr.  desespoir.  At  a  not 
remote  period  this  word  and  diffidence  were  all  but 
synonymous  with  each  other,  though  they  differ  in 
etymology;  despair  meaning  the  absence  of  hope, 
and  diffidence  that  of  faith.]  [DESPAIR,  ».] 

1.  The  absence,  or  loss  of  nope ;  hopelessness. 

"  Thinking  to  fly  from  despair,  that  swifter  than  keel  is 
or  canvas." 

Longfellow:  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  v. 

*2.  That  which  causes  despair,  or  desperation. 
"  The  mere  despair  of  surgery  he  cures." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  despair,  des- 
peration, and  despondency :  "  Despair  is  a  state  of 
mind  produced  by  the  view  of  external  circum- 
stances ;  desperation  and  despondency  may  be  the 
fruit  of  the  imagination;  the  former  therefore 
always  rests  on  some  ground,  the  latter  are  some- 
times ideal :  despair  lies  mostly  in  reflection ;  des- 
peration and  despondency  in  the  feelings;  the 
former  marks  a  state  of  vehement  and  impatient 
feeling,  the  latter  that  of  fallen  and  mournful  feel- 
ing. Despair  is  often  the  forerunner  of  desperation 
and  despondency,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  accom- 
panied with  effects  so  powerful :  the  strongest  mind 
may  have  occasion  to  despair  when  circumstances 
warrant  the  sentiment ;  men  of  an  impetuous  char- 
acter are  apt  to  run  into  a  state  of  desperation;  a 
weak  mind  full  of  morbid  sensibility  is  most  liable 
to  fall  into  despondency.  Despair  interrupts  or 
checks  exertion  ;  desperation  impels  to  greater  exer- 
tions;  despondency  unfits  for  exertion:  when  a 
physician  despairs  of  making  a  cure,  he  lays  aside 
the  application  of  remedies ;  when  a  soldier  sees 
nothing  but  death  or  disgrace  before  him,  he  is 
driven  to  desperation,  and  redoubles  his  efforts." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-spair  ,  *de-spelre,  *de  speyre,  *de-spayre, 
*dl-spelre,  *di  speyre,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  desperer; 
Fr.  desesperer ;  0.  Sp.  aesperar;  Sp.  desesperar; 
Ital.  disperare,  from  Lat.  despero:  de=away,  from, 
and  spero=io  hope ;  spe»=hope.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  be  without  hope ;  to  be  or  fall 
into  a  state  of  despair ;  to  give  up  all  hope  (followed 
by  of  before  that  of  which  one  gives  up  nope). 

"  In  the  mournful  tone  of  a  man  who  despaired  of  ever 
being  reconciled  to  them." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvii. 

IT  Sometimes  followed  by  to. 

"He  has  inourr'd  a  long  arrear, 
And  must  despair  to  pay." 

Cowper.  Bill  of  Mortality  (1792). 
*3.  Reflex.:  To  give  up  to  despair. 

"Thou  shalt  the  nought  despeire." — Oower,  i.  272. 
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*0.  Transitive:  1} 

1.  To  give  up  or  lose  all  hopoof  or  in  ;  to  despair  of. 
"  Full  counsel  must  mature;  peace  is  dexpuir'dt 

For  who  can  think  submission?" 

)lilt,,,,:  P.  L.,  i.  660,  661. 

2.  To  cause  to  despair;  to  create  despair  in. 

"  Miseries  for  a  moment  could  not  drx/tnir  them." — Chr. 
Sutlun:  Learn  to  Die  (1600),  p.  189  (ed.  1848). 

*de  spair  -a-ble,  *de-spelr-a-ble,  a.  [Latin 
desperabilis.}  Desperate,  fit  or  liable  to  be  de- 
spaired of. 

"  Whi  .  .  .  my  wounde  despefraole  forsoc  to  be  cured." 
—  Wycliffe:  Jerem.  xv.  18. 

de-spair  ed,  *de-speyred,  *di-speired,  pa.par. 
or  a.  [DESPAIR,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Despaired  of;  hopeless. 

"  Thus  despeured  out  of  all  cure." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  v.  713. 

2.  In  despair;  desperate;  without  hope. 

"  I,  as  who  saith,  all  despeired." — dower,  i.  281. 
de-spair'-e'r,  s.    [Eng.  despair;  -er.]    One  who 
falls  into,  or  gives  way  to  despair. 

"  He  cheers  the  fearful,  and  commends  the  bold, 
And  makes  despairers  hoi>e  for  good  success." 

Dryden:  Amius  Mii-abilis,  cclxii. 
*de-spair -ftil,  a.    [Eng.  despair;  -ful(l).~]    Full 
of  despair;  desperate,  hopeless. 

"Laying  open  in  all  her  gestures  the  despairful  afflic- 
tion."—Sydney:  Arcadia,  bk.  v. 

*d8-spair'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DESPAIR,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  giving  up  all 
hope ;  despair,  desperation. 

de-spall •  -Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  despairing;  -ly.] 
In  a  despairing,  hopeless  manner;  in  a  manner  ex- 
pressive of  or  indicating  despair. 

"  He  speaks  severely  and  despairingly  of  our  society." — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  237. 

*d8-spair  -Ing-ness,  s.  f Eng.  despairing;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  despairing,  or  in  de- 
spair ;  hopelessness. 

•des-par  -age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.    [DISPARAGE.] 
*  des-par  -pie,    dis-par-ple.    *  dis-par-polle, 

*dyspar-ple,  v.  i.&t.    [O.  Tr.  esparpeiller ;  Ital. 
sparpagliare ;  Sp.  desparpajar.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  scattered ;  to  scatter. 

"  As  a  flock  of  scheep  .  .  .  departeth  and  ilespar- 
pleth." — Maundeville,  p.  4. 

B.  Trans.:  To  scatter. 

"The  wolf  rauyschith  and  disparplith,  or  scaterith,  the 
scheep."— Wycliffe:  John  x.  12. 

des-patph ,  dls  patch  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  de»- 
pescher;  Fr.  d6pScher=to  hasten;  O.  Fr.  de«=Lat. 
dis=apart,  from,  and  O.  Fr.  *pescher,  found  in  des- 
pescher  and  empescher,  from  Low  Lat.  *pedico=to 
put  an  obstacle  in  the  way;  pedica=a  fetter;  pea 
(genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot.  (fflMOfc)  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  rid,  to  clear,  to  free,  to  disencumber. 

"When  I  had  cleane  despatched  myself  of  this  great 
charge."—  Udalt:  Pref.  to  Matthew. 

*2.  To  get  rid  of. 

"  Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone    ...    to  despatch 

His  nighted  life."  Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

*3.  To  deprive,  to  bereave. 
"  Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despatched." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  6. 

4.  To  put  to  death,  to  send  out  of  the  world. 
"Now,  sirs,  have  you  despatched  this  thing?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  11.,  ill.  2. 
*5.  To  execute  quickly,  to  perform  out  of  hand. 
"  These  things  I  bid  you  do,  get  them  despatched." 
Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  B. 

6.  To   send  away:  particularly  used  of  messen- 
gers, messages,  &c.,  and  especially  when   haste  is 
implied. 

"  Persons  of  high  rank  were  instantly  despatched  from 
Versailles  to  greet  and  escort  him."— Maoaulay-  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  x. 

7.  To  make  ready,  to  prepare,  to  expedite. 

"  Despatch  you  with  safest  haste." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  8. 
*8.  To  satisfy,  to  send  away  satisfied. 
"  Despatch  us  with  all  speed." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  conclude  a  business  or  affair  with  another; 
to  come  to  an  understanding,  to  agree. 

2.  To  hasten,  to  hurry. 
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dSs-pat9&  ,  dls-pat5h  ,  s.  ^DESPATCH,  r.] 

*1.  The  act  of  getting  rid  or ;  a  doing  or  putting 

away. 

"What  needed,  then,  that  terrible  dispatch  of  it  into 

your  pocket?"— Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  out  of  the  world ;  execution. 

3.  A    hasty    performance ;    expeditious,    prompt 
execution. 

"  You'd  see,  could  you  her  inward  motions  watch, 
Feigning  delay,  she  wishes  for  despatch." 

Glanvtll. 

4.  Speed,  haste,  expedition. 

"  To  whom  the  Spartan  :  These  thy  orders  borne, 
Say  shall  I  stay,  or  with  despatch  return?  " 

Pope-  Homer's  Iliad,  T.  69,  70. 

*5.  Management,  conduct,  or  completion  of  a 
business. 

"  You  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch." 

Shake«p.:  Macbeth,  i.  6. 
6.  A  sending  away  in  haste. 
*7.  A  decisive  or  final  answer. 

"  To-day  we  shall  have  our  despatch." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv   1. 

8.  A  message  or  letter  sent  in  haste  or  by  special 
messenger,  and  containing  matters  of  public  con- 
cern or  lousiness ;  an  official  communication. 

"The  testimony  which  Waldeck  in  his  despatch  bore 
to  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  islanders  was  read  with 
delight  by  their  countrymen."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny., 
ch.  xiv. 

If  Happy  despatch:  [HARBI-KARRI.] 

despatch-box,  s.  A  box  or  case  in  which  im- 
portant despatches  are  inclosed  and  locked  up 
while  passing  between  two  persons. 

des-pat?h  ed,  dls-patgh'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DESPATCH,  v.] 

des-patgh'-Sr,  dls-patgfc'-er,  *dys-patch-er, 
«.  [Eng.  despatch;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  despatches  or  sends  off.   . 

"Thedataire  [is]  a  dater  of  writings,  and  more  par* 
tioularly  the  dater  or  dispatcher  of  the  pope's  bulls;  an 
ordinary  officer  in  the  court  of  Rome." — Cotgrave:  in  tJ. 
Dataire. 

*2.  One  who  gets  rid  of  or  destroys ;  a  finisher. 

"Avaryce  was  the  other  dyspatcher,  whych  hath  made 
an  end  both  of  our  lybraryes  and  bokes  without  respect." 
— Bale.-  Pref.  to  Leland's  Itin.,  sign.  B  4. 

*3.  One  who  writes  or  sends  despatches. 

"The  first  attempt  of  onr  dispatcher  is  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  writing  at  all." — Hammond;  Works,  vol.  ii., 
pt.  ii.,  p.  167. 

dSs-pat$b'-ful,  dls-pat$h  -ftil,  *dIs-pat$H- 
fftll  a.  [Eng.  despatch;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Bent  or  intent  on  haste ;  expeditious,  quick. 

"  Their  keen-edged  axes  to  the  tow9 ring  oaks 
Dispatchfull  they  applied." 

Cotcper;  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxiii. 

2.  Indicating  or  expressive  of  haste. 

"  So  Raying,  with  despatchfull  looks,  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  331,  332. 

des-pat9h  -Ing,  dls-patQh'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  a. 
[DESPATCH,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  efc  particip,  adj. :  (See  the 
Verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  sending  away  in  haste ; 
despatch. 

"I  have  differed  the  dispatching  of  a  currier." — Cab- 
balft;  The  Marq.  Ynoiosa  to  Lord  Comcay. 

de-spe-glf-I-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  pref.  de=away, 
from,  and  «pectes«=a  kind,  a  class.]  To  desyuony- 
mize. 


*de-spect',  s.  [Lat.  despectus,  pa.  par.  &t  despicio 
= to look  down  upon :  de=down,  and  8pecio=tdlook 
at.]  A  looking  down  upon;  despection,  contempt. 

*de-spec  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  despectio,  from  despecfus, 
pa.  par.  of  despicio.  J  [DESPISE.]  A  looking  down 
upon ;  a  despising ;  contempt. 

" .  .  .  a  calm  despection  of  all  those  shining  attract* 
ives  which  they  see  to  be  so  transitory." — W.  Mountagu; 
Devout  Essays  (IMS),  pt.  i.,  p.  362. 

*de-speed',  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  (interns.),  and  English 
speed  (q.  v.).J  To  send  with  speed  or  haste;  to 
despatch. 

"Out  of  hand  they  despeeded  certaine  of  their  crue  to 
crave  pardon."— Speed:  K.  John,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  viii.,  §  31. 

Me-spend',  v.  t.  [DISPEXD.]  To  spend,  to  ex- 
pend. 

"Som  noble  men  in  Spain  can  despettd  £50,000." — 
Swell:  Letters  (1650). 

*d£~spend  -Sr,  *de-spend-our,  s.  [DISPENDER.] 
des-per-a'-d6,  a.     [O.  Sp.  pa.  par.  of  desperar= 

to  despair.]    A  desperate  or  furious  fellow;  one 

who  is  reckless  of  life  or  property,  and  acts  wfthout 

fear  of  danger  or  consequences. 
"This  dismal  tragedy,  perpetrated  not  by  any  private 

desperadoes  of  that  faction."— The    Cloak  in    its  Colors 

(1679),  p.  9. 
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*des -per-ance,  *des  -per  aunce,  .«.  [Old  Fr. 
desperance ;  Fr.  dfsesperance.]  Despair;  loss  of 
hope. 

"lam  fulfilled  of  desperaunce." — Cower, ii.  119. 

des -per-ate,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  desperatus,  pa.  par. 
of  despero=to  despair  (q.  v.).] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  persons: 

*1.  In  despair;  without  all  hope;  hopeless. 

"  The  Deuel  is  desperate,  and  hath  not  nor  cannot  have 
faith  and  trust  in  God's  promisee." — Sir  T.  More:  Works, 
p.  266. 

IT  Sometimes  followed  by  of. 
"Yet  gives  not  o'er,  though  desperate  of  success." 
Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  23. 

2.  Reckless,  rash ;   utterly  fearless  of  danger  or 
consequences. 

"The  reports  of  plotters,  many  of  whom  were  ruined 
and  desperate  men.   — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 
^J  Sometimes  followed  by  of. 

"But  venture  not,  in  useless  strife, 
On  ruffian  desperate  of  his  life." 

Scott:  Rokebu,  ii.  26. 
II.  Qf  things: 

1.  Reckless,  rash ;  characterized  by  utter  careless- 
ness and  fearlessness  of  danger  or  consequences. 

"  Familiarity  with  ghastly  spectacles  produced  a  hard- 
heartedness  and  a  desperate  impiety." — Maoatilay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Hopeless ;  of  which  there  is  little  or  no  hope. 
"But  they  run  them  upon  desperate  ventures  to  obtain 

they  know  not  what." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

3.  Very  great ;  extreme.    (Colloquial.) 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  reckless,  desperate  fellow ;  a  des- 
perado. 

•• .  .  .  of  men,  thieves,  and  adulterous  desperates." — 
Donne.  Bist.  Septuaaint  (1633),  p.  204. 

*T[  Desperate  debt: 

Law :  A  debt  hopeless  of  recovery.  ( Wharton.) 
IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  desperate 
and  hopeless:  "  Desperate,  when  applied  to  things, 
expresses  more  than  hopeless;  the  latter  marks  the 
absence  of  hope  as  to  the  attainment  of  good,  the 
former  marks  the  absence  of  hope  as  to  the  removal 
of  an  evil :  a  person  who  is  in  a  desperate  condition 
is  overwhelmed  with  actual  trouble  for  the  present, 
and  the  prospect  of  its  continuance  for  the  future ; 
he  whose  case  is  hopeless  is  without  the  prospect  of 
effecting  the  end  he  has  in  view:  gamesters  are 
frequently  brought  into  desperate  situations  when 
bereft  of  everything  that  might  possibly  serve  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  their  misfortunes.  It  is  a 
hopeless  undertaking  to  reclaim  men  who  have 
plunged  themselves  deep  into  the  labyrinth  of  vice." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

d6s'-pgr-ate-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  desperate ;  -ly.] 

1.  In    a   desperate,  furious,  frantic,  or   reckless 
manner. 

"  When  he  broke  forth  as  desperately  as  before  he  had 
done  uncivilly." — Browne-  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Extremely,  exceedingly,  very  greatly. 

"She  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him,  and  took  a 
voyage  into  Sicily  in  pursuit  of  him." — Addtson. 

•des  -per-ate-ness,  s.    [Eng.  desperate;  •ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  or. state  of  being  desperate;  mad- 
ness, fury,  recklessness. 

"The  going  on  .  .  .  boldly,  hopingly,  confidently, 
in  willful  habits  of  sin,  iscalled  a  desperate-ness  also;and 
the  more  bold  thus,  the  more  desperate." — Hammond. 

2.  Hopelessness. 

"The  Lord  Digby  .  .  .  quickly  considered  the  des- 
perateness  of  his  condition."— Clarendon:  Civil  War,  i.  706. 

des-per-a'-tion,  *des-pgr-a  -$lon, «.  [Lat.  des- 
peratio,  from  desperatus,  pa.  par.  of  despero.J 

1.  The  act  of  despairing  or  giving  up  all  hope; 
despairing. 

"  This  desperation  of  success  chills  all  oar  industry." — 
Hammond. 

2.  A  state  of  despair  or  hopelessness. 

"  It  shal  be  darckewith  carefull  desperacion." — Isaiah 
v.  (1551.) 

3.  A  state  of  fury  and  utter  recklessness  of  danger 
or  consequences. 

"The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  L  4. 

*J  For  the  difference  between  desperation  and 
despair,  see  DESPAIR. 

•des-pIc-a-bir-I-tyS  s.  fEng.  despicable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  despicable ;  despica- 
bleness. 

"A  life  full  of  falsehood,  feebleness,  poltroonery,  and 
despicabilitv" — Carlyle:  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
iii.  94.  (Davies.) 


despiser 

des  -plc-a-ble,  n.    [Lat.  <lf*picnbttis,  from 
picor=to  look  down  upon,  to  despise.    Puttonham, 
in  1'isO.  cla.-sfMl  this  word  among  those  then  < 
recently  introduced  into  the  language.    A  writer,  a 
little  earlier  (R.  \Villcs.  ir,77),  condemns  it.  ranking 
it  with  iukhorn  terms  "  smellyng  to  much  of  the 
Latiue."  (Trench:  Eni/lislt  Past  and  Present,  Lect. 
iii.)]    Contemptible,  vile, worthless,  mean;  de.-' 
ing  of  contempt. 

"  How  sacred  he!  how  aespicatile  they!" 

Thomson    Liberty,  iv.  981. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  despicable  and  < 
temptible,  see  CONTEMPTIBLE. 

des  -plc-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  despicable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  despicable;  meanness, 
vileness,  worthlessness. 

"We  consider  the  great  disproportion  between  the 
infinity  of  the  reward  and  the  deaptcableneM  of  our  serv- 
ice."— More:  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

des  -plc-a-bl?,  adv.  [Eng.  despicable) ;  -ly.]  In 
a  despicable  or  contemptible  manner;  meanly, 
vilely,  contemptibly. 

"  Here  wanton  Naples  crowns  the  happy  shore, 
Nor  vainly  rich,  nor  despicably  poor." 

Addison:  Italy. 

*de-spl -clence  (clence  as  aliens),  *de-spl- 
cien-<?y^  (cien  as  sliem,  «.  [Lat.  desplciens,  pr. 
par.  of  despicio^  to  look  down  upon:  de=down,  and 
specio=to  look.]  A  looking  down  upon ;  contempt. 

" It  is  very  probable,  that  to  show  their  despiciency  of 
the  poore  Gentiles  .  .  .  they  affected  to  have  such  acts 
there  done." — Xede:  Diatr.,  p.  191. 

*de-spl  -clon,  *de-spl  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  despicio— 
to  look  down  upon,  to  despise.] 

1.  A  looking  upon ;  contemplation. 

"Without  any  further  despicion  thereupon." — Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  248. 

2.  Despising ;  contempt 

"Falfrommeke  learnyng  into  idle  despitions."— Tun- 
dale:  Works,  p.  377. 

*de-splght -ful  (gh  silent),  a.  [DEBPITETDL.] 
Malicious,  malignant. 

"The  other  was  a  fell  despightful  fiend." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  80. 

*de-Bpls -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  despis(e} ;  -afcte.]  Fit 
for  or  deserving  of  contempt ;  contemptible,  despic- 
able. 

".  .  .  the  most  despisable  thing  in  the  world." — 
Arbut hnot:  To  Pope. 

*de-spi?  -al,  s.  [Eng.  despis(e) ;  -ai.]  The  act  of 
despising ;  contempt. 

"  .  ,  .a  despisal  of  religion." — South  Sermons,  viii. 
385. 

de-spl  fje,  *de-spis  en,  *de-spys-yn,  de  spyse, 
*di-splce,  *dl-splse,  'dl-spyse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
despiz,  pa.  par.  of  despire—to  despise ;  Lat.  despicio 
=to  look  down  upon,  to  despise:  de=down,  and 
specio=to  look.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  look  down  upon,  to  contemn,  to  feel  con- 
tempt for,  to  scorn,  to  disdain. 

"  Of  all  foreigners  they  were  the  most  hated  and  de- 
spised."— Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  To  treat  with  contempt  or  disrespect. 

"  Thou  hast  despised  me,  and  hast  taken  the  wife  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite  to  be  thy  wife."— 2  Som.  xii.  10. 

•3.  To  abhor. 

41  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  forever." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  if.  S. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  contemplate,  to  look. 

"  Thy  God  reqnireth  thee  here  the  fulfilling  of  all  his 
precepts,  if  thou  despisest  to  live  with  him  forever."— 
000011, 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  despise  and  to 
contemn,  see  CONTEMN. 

de-spl?  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DESPISE.] 

•de-spifj  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  despised;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  despised;  despicability ; 
contemptibility. 

"  He  sent  foolishness  to  confute  wisdom,  weakness  to 
bind  strength,  despisedness  to  vanquish  pride." — Hilton: 
Reason  of  Church  Government,  ii. 

*de-spi  §e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  despise ;  -men*.]  Con- 
tempt, despising,  scorn. 

"  The  contempt  and  despisement  of  worldly  wealth." — 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  128. 

de  spis. -5r,  *de-spys-er,  *de-speys-ere,  s. 
[Eng.  despis(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  despises,  contemns, 
scorns,  or  slights  any  person  or  thing. 

"  Art  thou  thus  boldened,  man,  by  thy  distress: 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners?" 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    h§r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     88,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


despising 

-Ifig,  *de-spis-ynge,  *de-spys-ynge, 
pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DESPISE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  of  contemning,  scorning,  or 
slighting;  despisal. 

"All  my  contempts  and  liespisings  of  Thy  spiritual 
favors  have  not  yet  made  Thee  withdraw  them." — Whole 
Duty  uf -Van. 

de-spis.  -Ifig-lf ,  a<ir.  [Eng.  despising;  -ly.]  In 
a  despising,  slighting,  or  contemptuous  manner; 
contemptuously,  scorningly. 

de-spl  te,  *de  splght,  *de-spit,  'de-spyt,  *dl 
spite,  *dy-spyte,  s.,  prep.  &  adv.  [O.  Fr.  ((<•.«/"'•' 
Ital.  dispetto;  Lat.  despectus=(s.)  contempt,  (a.) 
despised,  pa.  par.  of  despicio=to  look  down  upon, 
to  despise.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
1.  Contempt. 

"Hadden  despit  that  wommon  kyng  echulde  be." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  37. 

*2.  A  state  of  contempt ;  despicability. 
"  To  make  of  the  same  gobet  oo  vessel  into  onour,  a 
nothir  into  dhpyte."—Wycliffe:  Rom.  ix. 

*3.  Malice,  malignity. 

"A  man  full  of  malice  and  dfspi'gtit."—Hackluvt:  Voy- 
ages, i.  64. 

4.  A  contemptuous  defiance.    [1.] 

"  Goes  to  meet  danger  with  despite." 

LongfelloK.     (Ogilvie.) 

*5.  An  act  of  contempt  joined  with  malice ;  an 
indignity;  a  contumely. 

"  Thou  havest  don  me  despite^  thre." 

Seven  Sages,  1,807. 

IT  In  despite :  In  spite  of. 

".  .  .  he  forced  upon  them,  in  their  own  despite."— 
Macaulav  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  xii. 

B.  Aa  prep. :  In  spite  of. 

"  His  banner  Scottish  winds  shall  blow, 
Despite  each  mean  or  mighty  foe." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  10. 

C.  As  adv.:  In  spite  of;  despite.    (Followed  by 
of.) 

"  So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shall  see, 
Df-sptte  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  3. 

*de-spi  te,  v.  t.  &  i.    [DESPITE,*.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  treat  with  despite  or  contempt ;  to  despise. 
"  He  litheth  and  loveth  that  Godes  law  despiteth." 

P.  Plowman,  p.  116. 

2.  To  vex,  to  offend,  to  tease,  to  spite. 
"Setting  the  town  on  fire  to  despite  Bacchus." — Raleigh: 

Hist.  World. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  filled  with  indignation  at  any 
person  or  thing. 

*1T  To  do  despite  to:  To  dishonor;  to  treat  with 
contumely. 

"  Have  done  despite  unto  the  spirit  of  grace." — Hek.  x.  29. 

*de-splt  -8d,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEsprrE,  t>.] 

de-spl  te-flil,  Me-spight-full,  *de-spyte-ful, 
a.  [Eng.  despite, •-/«<(«•] 

1.  Tull  of  contempt,  scorn,  malignity,  and  malice ; 
malicious ;  malignant. 

"  Preserve  us  from  the  hands  of  our  despiteful  and 
deadly  enemies." — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basililce.  . 

2.  Done  through  malice  or  hatred. 

"  The  heinous  and  despiteful  act 
Of  Satan  done  in  Paradise."—  if ilton:  P.  L.,  x.  1,  2. 

de-spite-fill-ly,  *de-splght  -ful-1?,  «de- 
spight-ful-lye,  adv.  [English  despiteful, •-(».]  In  a 
despiteful,  malicious,  or  contemptuous  manner. 

"  Pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you." — Matt.  v.  44. 

*dg-spl  te-ful-ness,  *de-splghf-ftil-ness,  *de- 
spyte-ful-nes,  s.  [Eng.  despiteful;  -reees.]  Mal- 
ice, hatred,  or  malignity. 

"  Let  us  examine  him  with  despitefnlness  and  torture, 
that  we  may  know  his  meekness,  and  prove  hie  patience." 
—  Wisdom,  ii.  19. 

•dS-spIt'-e-ous,  *de-spit-ous,  *de-spit-i-ous, 
*dl-spit-OU8,  a.  [O.  Fr.  despiteux.]  Despiteful, 
malicious,  malignant. 

"  Amends  from  Deloraine  to  crave, 
For  foul  despiteoua  scathe  and  scorn." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  19. 

dS-sptt'-e-oiis-ljf,  Me-pit-ous-liclie,  *de-splt- 
ous-ly,  *de-8plt-us-ly,  *dl-spit-ous-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  despiteous;  -ly.]  In  a  despiteful  or  malignant 
manner ;  despitefully. 

"  And  saw  hie  wiie  despitously  yslein," 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,025. 
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*de"-splt  -Ing,  *de-spight-ing,  pr.  par.,  a,  <fc  s. 
[DESPITE,  r.J 

A.  &  B.  --Is  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  treating  with  despite. 

*des-pl  -tion, *.    [DESPICION.] 

*de-spit  -oils,  a.    [DESPITEOUS.] 

d§  sp6~il,  *de  spoil-en,  *de  srfuil-en,  *de- 
spule,  *dis  poyl-en,  *dis-puyl,  *dys-poyle,  r.  t. 
[O.  Fr.  despoiller.  despuiller;  Fr.  depouiller;  Sp.  & 
Port,  despojar,  from  Lat.  despoli<t=ta  plunder:  de 
(intens.},auds/>o/("o=to plunder;  *rjjojmm= plunder, 
spoil.  1 

1.  To  strip,  to  rob,  to  plunder,  to  deprive,  to  take 
anything  away  from  by  force. 

"If  mine  the  glory  to  despoil  the  foe, 
On  Phoebus*  temple  I'll  his  arms  bestow." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  vii.  95,  96. 

tf  Followed  by  of  before  the  thing  taken  away. 
"  Having  despoil'd  me  of  my  sword,  mine  honor." 
Hi  nuiit.  &  Flet.;  Love's  Cure,  v.  i. 

*2.  To  strip. 

"lonathus  dispuylid  himself  fro  the  coote."—W'ucliffe.- 
1  King*  xviii.  4. 
*3.  To  strip,  to  divest. 

"These formed  stones,  despoiled  of  their  shells,  and  ex- 
posed upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  ti-me  molder 
away."  —  Woodward;  Fossils. 

*de-sp6~il .  a.  [DESPOIL,  r.]  Spoil,  plunder,  spo- 
Hatiou,  desolation. 

"  "I'ir.  done:  despoil  and  desolation 

O'er  Rylstone's  fair  domain  have  blown." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe  vfRylstone,  vii. 

de- spoil  ed,  *de-spuiled,  *dl-spoyled,  *dl- 
spoylid,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DESPOIL,  r.] 

"  You,  madam— for  you  are  more  nobly  born-- 
Despoiled  of  your  honor  in  your  life, 
Shall,  after  three  days'  open  penance  done, 
Live  in  your  country  here  in  banishment." 

Shakesp. 

d§-spoll -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  despoil;  -er.]  One  who 
despoils,  robs,  strips,  or  plunders  ;  a  plunderer. 

"The  despoilers  and  the  despoiled  had,  for  the  most 
part,  been  rebels  alike. "—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

d§-sp6il  -Ing,  *de-spoyl-ynge,  pr.par.,  a.  &s. 
[DESPOIL,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  parlicip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  spoiling,  robbing,  or  plundering ; 
despoliation. 

*2.  That  which  is  taken  ;  spoils. 

"He  rafte  the  despoylynge  fro  the  cruel  lyoun." — 
Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  147. 

*de-Sp6il  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  despoil;  -mcnf.]  The 
act  of  despoiling  or  plundering ;  despoliation. 

td€-sp6-H-a -tion,  s.  [Lat.  despoliatio,  from 
despoliatus,  pa.  par.  of  despolio=to  despoil  (q.  v.).] 
The  act  or  despoiling  or  plundering;  spoliation, 
plunder,  robbery. 

d§-sp5nd',  v.  i.  [Lat.  despondeo=  (1)  to  promise 
fully,  (2)  to  give  up,  to  lose:  de  =  away,  from,  and 
spondeo=  to  promise.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:  To   be   cast  down  in  spirits;  to 
give  way  to  despair  or  despondency ;  to  lose  heart 
and  hope ;  to  be  dejected. 

"Others  depress  their  own  minds,  despond  at  first 
difficulty."— Locke. 

2.  Theol. :  To  lose  hope  of  Divine  mercy. 

"  Some  may  terrify  the  conscience,  some  may  allure 
the  slothful,  and  some  encourage  the  desponding  mind." 
—  Watts. 

*de-spond  ,  s.    [DESPOND,  v.]    Despondency. 
"  Wherefore  Christian  was  left  to  tumble  in  the  Slough 
of  Despond  alone." — Bunt/an:  Pilg.  Prog.,  pt.  i. 

de-spon -den-gy\  *de-spon  -denge,  s.  [Latin 
despondent,  pr.  par.  of  despondeo.]  A  state  of  oemg 
despondent;  a  loss  of  heart  or  spirits;  dejection  of 
mind. 

"  The  unhappy  prince  seemed,  during  some  days,  to  be 
sunk  in  despondency." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

If  For  the  difference  between  despondency  and 
despair,  see  DESPAIR. 

de  spoil  dent,  o.  [Lat.  despondens,  pr.  par.  of 
despondeo.]  In  a  state  of  despondency ;  dejected  in 
spirit ;  desponding ;  losing  heart  and  resolution. 

" .    .    .     a  dull  despondent  flock, 
With  nota  brightness  waving  o'er  their  plumes, 
And  nought  save  chattering  discord  in  their  note." 
Thomson:  Autumn,  979-81. 

'de-spSn'-dent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  despondent ;  -ly.] 
In  a  despondent  or  desponding  manner;  despon- 
dingly, 

"  He  thus  despondently  concludes." — Barrow:  Serm.. 
p.  319. 


despumate 

de-spond -er,  .s1.  [Eiw.  dcxpt>nd;  -tr.]  One  who 
despond^,  or  gives  way  to  despondency. 

"  I  am  no  <f<',«;i«n</<';-  in  my  nature."  —  Swift. 

de-sp6nd -Ing,  pr.  !><"'••  "•  &*•    [DESPOND,  v.] 

A.  it  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  pnrtirip.  ttdj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  xubxt. :  The  act  of  giving  way  to  despond- 
ency; despair,  dejection,  loss  of  heart  or  resolution. 

de-spond-Ing-ly1,  mlr.  [Enw-  desponding;  -Itj.] 
In  a  desponding  manner  ;  despairingly. 

"Swift,  without  a  penny  in  his  purse,  wa»  despondinglu 
looking  out  of  his  window,  to  gape  u way  the  time."  — 
Sheridan  •  Life  of  Swift. 

*de-sp8n  -sg,&e  (sage  as  s!£M.  [Lat.des^ojisws, 
pa.  par.  of  despondeo.]  The  act  of  betrothing; 
betrothal. 

"Ethelbert  went  peacefully  to  King  Affa  for  despou- 
sage  of  Atnilrid  his  daughter."— four. 

*de-sp6n  -sate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  desponsatus,  pa.  par. 
of  desponso=to  betroth :  de  (iiitens.).  and  spondeo= 
to  promise.]  To  betroth,  to  affiance.  (Cockeram.) 

*de-sp6n-sa -tion,  s.  [Fr.  desponsation ;  Low 
Lat.  desponsntio,  from  desponeatus,  pa.  par.  of 
rfesponso.]  The  act  or  ceremony  of  betrothing  or- 
affiancing;  betrothal. 

"For  all  this  desponsation  of  her."— Tttylor;  Grcut 
Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  s.  1. 

*de-sp5n  -s5r-y",  s.  [Lat.  desponsus,  pa.  par.  of 
despondeo^to  betroth,  to  pledge. 1  A  betrothal. 

"  Having  left  the  desponsories  in  the  handa  of  the  Earl 
of  Bristol."'— Clarendon;  Civil  War,  i.  36. 

*de-sport',  v.  &  *.    [DISPORT.] 

des-p6t,  *des -p5-ta,  s.  [Fr.  despote;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  deapota,  despoto,  from  Low  Lat.  despotus,  from 
Gr.  despotes—a  lord.] 

1.  Anirresponsiblerulerorsovereign  ;  an  emperor- 
king,  or  other  prince  invested  with  absolute  power, 
or  ruling  without  any  control  of  men,  constitution, 
or  law. 

2.  A  lord  or  prince ;  one  high  in  authority. 

"To  their  favorite  sons  or  brothers  they  imparted  the 
more  lofty  appellation  of  lord  or  despot.'  — Gibbvii: 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  liii. 

3.  A  tyrant;  a  tyrannical  and  arbitary  person  or 
class. 

"The  friends  of  Jacobins  are  no  longer  despots;  the 
betrayers  of  the  common  cause  are  no  longer  traitors." — 
Burke.-  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

*dSs  -po-tat,  s.  [DESPOT.]  Government  by  a 
despot;  absolute  and  irresponsible  rule;  a  territory 
governed  by  a  despot. 

"The  Greek  despotat  of  Epeiros  held  by  the  house  of 
Angelos." — Freeman:  Hint.  Geog.  Europe,  i.  284. 

des-pot'-Ic,  *des-p5t'-Ick,  deVp6t -Ic-flLl,  a. 
[Fr.  despot ique ;  Gr.  despotikos,  from  de8potes=&. 
lord.] 

1.  Absolute,  irresponsible,  uncontrolled  by  men, 
laws,  or  constitution  ;  as,  a  despotic  government. 

"  What  kings  decree,  the  soldier  must  obey, 
Waged  against  foes;  and,  when  the  wars  are  o'er, 
Fife  only  to  maintain  despotic  power.'* 

Dryden:  Siyismunda  and  Guiscardo,  697-99. 

2.  Absolute,  uncontrolled,  arbitrary,  tyrannical. 
"It  was  not  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  courtiers  that  she 

established  and  long  maintained  her  despotic  empire  over 
the  feeblest  of  minds."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

des-pot'-I-cal-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  despotical;  -ty.] 
In  a  despotic,  arbitrary,  or  aosoluto  manner ;  arbi- 
trarily. 

*'  Fortescue  well  distinguished  between  a  monarchy  des- 
potically regal,  and  a  political  or  civil  monarchy." — Burke. 

*des-p5t'-I-cal-ne'sB,  s.  [Eng.  deepotical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  despotic;  absoluteness,  abso- 
lutism. 

tie's -p6t-Is,m,  s.  [Fr.  despotisme;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
despotismO)  from  Gr.  despotes=&  lord.] 

1.  Absolutism ;    absolute,    uncontrolled,  or   irre- 
sponsible authority,  power,  or  government. 

"It  is  time  to  take  heed  that  we  do  not  so  pursue  our 
victory  over  despotism  aa  to  run  into  anarchy." — Jtittcau- 
lay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  despotic  use  of  power ;  arbitrariness,  tyranny. 
*des'-p6t-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  despot;  -ist.]   A  supporter 

of  despotism. 

"As  thorough  a  despotist  and  imperialist  as  Strafford 
himself."— C.  Kingsley:  Life,  ii.  66.  (Davies.) 

*des-p6t-8c'-r9,-CyS  s.  [Gr.  de«po/es=alord,  and 
krateo=to  rule.]  The  rule  of  despots ;  despotism. 

"  Despotocracy,  the  worst  institution  of  the  middle 
ages."— Theodore  Parker.-  Works,  v.  262.  (Daviea.) 

*de-spu -mate,  v.  i.  &t.  [Lat.  despumatus,  pa. 
par.  of  despumo—  (t.)  to  take  off  the  scum,  to  skim, 
(i.)  to  foam,  to  boil:  de  =  away,  and  ap«ma=foam.J 

A.  Intrans. :  To  throw  off  parts  in  foam ;  to  froth, 
to  foam,  to  work. 

"That  discharge  is  a  benefit  to  the  constitution,  and 
will  help  it  the  sooner  and  faster  to  despumate  and  purify." 
—Cheyne:  English  Malady  (1733),  p.  804. 


boll,     bo"y;     po"ut,    J6wl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -Bion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  ~  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 
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B.  Trans. :  To  throw  off  in  froth  or  foam. 

"They  were  thrown  off  and  f{cn)»nit>itfil  upou  the  larger 
emuuctory  and  open  glands."—  Cheyne:  English  Mtil.i-hj 
U733),  p.  360. 

*de-Spu-ma  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  despumatio,  from 
despumo.~\  The  act  or  process  of  throwing  otf  in 
froth  or  foam  ;  working  otf. 

"This  they  do  in  eruptive  fevers,  by  a  kind  of  despuma- 
tion." — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  uvi. 

*de-spu'me,  v.  t.  [Fr.  deapumer;  Lat.  despwmo.] 
To  clear  from  scum  or  froth,  to  skim,  to  clarify. 

"If  honey  be  despumed,  that  is  to  say,  skimmed  and 
clarified  .  .  ."  —  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xiii.,  ch.  24. 

*des  pu  te,  r.  &  s.    [DISPUTE.] 

des-Q.ua  -mate,  r.  /.  [Lat.  desquamatus*  pa.  par. 
of  desquaeno  =  to  scale  off:  de  =  away,  from,  and 
squama— &  scale.]  To  scale  or  peel  off ;  to  exfoliate. 

des-quflL-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  desquamatio,  from 
desauamo.] 

Old  Surg. :  The  act  of  scaling  foul  bones. 

des-quam  -a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  desquamat(e) ;  -ive.] 
The  same  as  DES^UAMATORY  (q.  v.). 

des-quam  -a-tSr-^,  a.  &  s.   [Eng.  desquamat(e) ; 


A.  As  adj.:  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  do^- 
quamation;  exfoliating. 

"  The  desquamatory  stage  now  begins." — Plitmbe, 

B.  As  substantive : 

Old  Surg. :  A  kind  of  trepan  used  to  remove  the 
la  mi  me  of  exfoliated  bones. 

"In  the  tail  of  these,  came  the  surgeons  laden  with 
pincers,  crane-bills,  catheters,  desquamatories,  dilaters, 
.scissors,  saws." — L'Estrange;  Quevedo's  Visions,  p.  28. 

dess,  *desse,  s.    i  DAIS.] 

1.  A  dais. 

2.  A  desk. 

"And  next  to  her  sate  goodly  Shamefastnesse, 
Ne  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  upreare, 
Ne  ever  once  did  looke  up  from  her  desse," 

Spenser:  F,  Q,,  IV.  i.  50. 

dS§-Efert',  s.  [Fr.=the  last  course  at  table,  from 
desservir= to  clear  the  table:  des—liat.  dis=away, 
apart,  and  Fr.  servir^to  serve.]  The  last  course  at 
a  dinner  or  entertainment ;  a  service  of  fruit  and 
sweetmeats  laid  after  the  meat,  &c.,  has  been  re- 
moved. 

"At  your  dessert  bright  pewter  comes  too  late, 
When  your  first  course  was  well  serv'd  up  in  plate." 
King.-  Art  of  Cookery. 

*dSs  -tan$e,  s.    [DISTANCE.] 

*de-sta'te,  v .  t,  [Prof.  cte=away,  from,  and  Eng. 
state  (q.  v.) .]  To  divest  of  state  or  grandeur. 

"The  king  of  eternal  glory,  to  the  world's  eye,  desfat- 
ing himself."— Adams.-  Works,i.  430.  (Davies.) 

*des'-tln-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  destin(e) ;  -able.}  Ca- 
pable of  being  destined  or  predetermined. 

*'  This  miracle  of  the  ordre  destinable." —  Chaiicf  r: 
Boethius,  bk.  iv. 

*d6s  -tln-a-bl?,  adv.  [Eng.  deatinab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  destinable  manner. 

*des'-tln-al,  *des'-tln-all,  a.  [As  if  from*a  Lat. 
destinalis.]  Destined ;  fixed  by  or  depending  on 
destiny. 

"  The  ordre  destinal  procedith  of  the  simplicite  of  pur- 
ueannce," — Chaucer;  Boethius,  p.  135. 

*des'-tln-ate,  v.  t.  [DESTINATE,  a.]  To  destine, 
to  appoint,  to  design. 

"  Birds  are  destinated  to  fly  among  the  branches  of 
trees  and  bushes."—  Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

*des'-tln-ate,  *des-tin-at,  a.  [Lat.  destinatus, 
pa.  par.  of  destino  —  to  fasten,  to  make  firm,  to  des- 
tine; destina  —  a  prop,  a  support:  de  =  down,  and 
sto—tp  stand.]  Fixed  by  destiny  or  fate ;  destined, 
appointed,  fated. 

"  Art  cannot  regain 

One  poor  hour  lost,  nor  rescue  a  small  fly 
By  a  fool's  finger  destinate  to  die." 

Iltti>in'ji"ii .  Castara,  Funeral  ofG.  Talbot. 

*dgs'-tln~at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DESTINATE,  v.] 
*d§8'-tln-at-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [DESTINATE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par,  <&  particip.  adj. ;    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  destining,  appointing,  or 
designing. 

"  The  destinating  and  denoting  of  vnprpfitable  .  .  . 
inventions." — Prynne:  Sistrio-Mastix,pt.  i.,  act  2. 

des-tln-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  destination  from  destin- 
atus, pa.  par.  of  destino;  Fr.  destination ;  Sp.  des- 
tination; Port.  des$;inacio;  Ital.  destinazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  The  act  of  destining,  appointing,  or  designing. 

"Which  destination  not  coming  to  be  accomplished." — 
BoyU:  Works,  v.  423. 
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2.  The  end,  purpose,  use,  or  aim  for  which  any- 
thing is  appointed,  intended,  or  designed. 

"  There  is  a  great  variety  of  apprehensions  and  fancies 
of  men,  in  the  destination  and  application  of  things  to 
severalends  and  uses." — Hale. 

3,  The  place  or  point  to  which  one  is  bound,  or  to 
which  a  tiling  is  seut ;  the  intended  end  of  a  jour- 
ney, voyage,  &c. 

"  A  possibility  of  not  arriving  at  the  place  of  his  des. 
tiiHitii'ti." — Search:  Light  t>f  .\aturf ,  vol.  li.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  26. 

II.  Scots  Law: 

1.  Gen..1  A  term  applied  to  the  series  of  heirs 
called  to  the  succession  of  heritable  or  movable 
property,  by  the  provision  of  the  law  or  title,  or  by 
will. 

2.  Spec. :  A  nomination  of  successors  in  a  certain 
order,  according  to  the  will  of  the  testator. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  destination  and 
destiny,  see  DESTINY. 

des  -tine,  v.  t.  [Fr.  destiner;  Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port. 
destinar;  Ital.  destinare,  from  Lat.  destine— to  des- 
tinej 

1.  To  fate ;  to  predetermine,  appoint,  assign,  or 
devote  to  any  use,  purpose,  position,  or  place. 

"The  greatness  which  she  [Britain]  was  destined  to 
attain." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  appoint  or  set  aside  to  any  use. 

3.  To  fix  or  determine  unalterably. 

"  The  infernal  judge's  dreadful  power 
From  the  dark  urn  shall  throw  thy  destined  hour." 

Prior:  To  the  Memory  of  Col.  Villiers. 
*4.  To  devote,  to  doom  to  punishment  or  misery. 
"  May  heaven  around  this  destined  head 
The  choicest  of  its  curses  spread." 

Prior:  To  a  Young  Gentleman  in  Love. 

des -tlned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DESTINE,  r.] 

des  -tin-Ing,  *des-ten-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[DESTINE,  ?.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  designing,  intending,  or  appointing 
beforehand. 

2.  Destiny,  fate. 

"  Of  God  hit  was  thy  deatenyng." — Alisauncler,  6,866. 
tdes -tln-Ifm,  s.    [Eng.  destin(y) ;  -ism.]    A  be- 
lief in  destiny  or  fate;  fatalism. 

*des'-tln-lst,  s.  [Eng.  destin(y) ;  -ist.]  A  be- 
liever in  destiny  or  fate ;  a  fatalist. 

*des'-tln-f,  r.  f.  [DESTINY,  s.]  To  destine. 
(Chettle:  Kindhart's  Dream,  1592,  p.  58,  ed.  1841.) 

des-tln-J,  *des-tan-ee,  *des-tan-ye,  *des 
tegn-e,  *des-ten-ye,  *des-ten-e,  *des-tin-e, 
*des-tin-ee,  *des-tyn-e.  *des-tyn-ie,  «.  [Fr. 
destinee;  Sp.,  Port..  &  Ital.  destino,  from  Lat.  des- 
tinata,  fern.  sing,  of  destinatus,  pa.  par.  of  destino 
=to  destine.]  [DESTINATE,  a.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  fate,    lot,   doom,   or   fortune    appointed, 
allotted,  or  predetermined  for  each  person  or  thing ; 
the  ultimate  fate  of  a  person. 

"At  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  in  the  morning;  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

2.  Unavoidable,  invincible  necessity ;  fate. 

"All  unavoided  is  the  doom  of  destiny." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  IT.  4. 

II.  Myth. :  The  power  which  presides  over  the  lot 
or  fortune  of  men ;  the  same  as  the  Parcte  or  Fates  in 
classical  mythology.    (Generally  in  the  plural.) 
"  Perhaps  great  Hector  then  had  found  his  fate; 
But  Jove  and  Destiny  prolonged  his  date." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  213,  214. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  destiny, 
fate,  lot,  and  doom :  "  All  these  terms  are  employed 
with  regard  to  human  events  which  are  not  under 
one's  control.  Destiny  is  used  in  regard  to  one's 
station  and  walk  in  life ;  fate  in  regard  to  what  one 
suffers ;  lot  in  regard  to  what  one  gets  or  possesses ; 
and  doom  is  that  portion  of  one^  destiny  or  fate 
which  depends  upon  the  will  of  another :  destiny  is 
marked  out ;  fate  is  fixed ;  the  lot  is  assigned ;  the 
doom  is  passed.  It  was  the  destiny  of  Julius  Caesar 
to  act  a  great  part  in  the  world,  and  to  establish  a 
new  form  of  government  at  Rome ;  it  was  his/ate 
at  last  to  die  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  the  chief  of 
whom  had  been  his  avowed  friends ;  had  he  been 
contented  with  a  humbler  lot  than  that  of  an 
empire,  he  might  have  enjoyed  honors,  riches,  and 
a  long  life ;  his  doom  was  sealed  by  the  last  step 
whicn  he  took  in  making  himself  emperor:  it  is  not 
permitted  for  us  to  inquire  into  our  future  destiny ; 
jt  is  our  duty  to  submit  to  our  fate,  to  be  contented 


with  our  lot,  and  prepared  for  our  doom:  a  parent 
may  have  great  influence  over  the  destiny  of  his 
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child,  by  the  education  ho  gives  to  him,  or  the  prin- 
ciples he  instills  into  his  mind ;  there  are  many  who 
owe  their  unhappy  fate  entirely  to  the  wan  tof  earl  j 
habits  of  piety :  riches  or  poverty  may  be  assigned 
to  us  as  our  lot.'' 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  destiny  and 
destination:  "The  destiny  is  the  point  or  line 
marked  out  in  the  walk  of  life;  the  destiiintinn  i* 
the  place  fixed  upon  in  particular :  as  every  man 
has  his  peculiar  destiny,  so  every  traveler  has  his 
particular  destination.  Destiny  is  altogether  set 
above  human  control ;  no  man  can  determine, 
though  he  may  influence,  the  destiny  of  another: 
destination  is,  however,  the  specific  act  of  an  in- 
dividual, either  for  himself  or  another:  we  leave 
the  destiny  of  a  man  to  develop  itself;  but  wo  may 
inquire  about  his  own  destination,  or  that  of  his 
children:  it  is  a  consoling  reflection  that  the  des- 
tinies of  short-sighted  mortals  like  ourselves  are  in 
the  hands  of  One  who  both  can  and  will  overrule 
them  to  our  advantage  if  we  place  full  reliance  on 
Him."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*destlny-reader.  s.    A  fortune-teller.    (Ash.) 
*des-tlt  -u-ent,  a.    [Lat.  destituens,  pr.  par.  of 
destituo.]    Failing,  wanting,  deficient. 

des  -tl-tute,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  destitutus,  pa.  par. 
of  destituo— to  set  or  place  alone:  de=away.  from, 
and  statuo=to  place ;  status— a  standing,  a  position ; 
sto=to  stand.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Forsaken,  deserted,  abandoned,  friendless. 

2.  Poor;  in  a  state  of  destitution  or  want;  needy. 
"In  theeis  my  trust;  leave  not  my  soul  destitute." — PS. 

cxli.  8. 

3.  In  want,  without,  wanting,  deprived.      (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

"Now  I  am  o/gode  cownesayle  destitute." 

E.  Eng.  Poems,  p.  140. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  destitute,  poor,  forsaken,  or 
friendless  person ;  one  in  a  state  of  destitution. 

"  O,  my  friends,  have  pity  upon  this  poor  destitute,  for 
the  hand  of  God  hath  touched  her." — P.  St.  John  •  Sermuns 
(1737),  p.  224. 

H  For  the  difference  between  destitute  and  bare, 
see  BARE  ;  for  that  between  destitute  and  forsaken, 
see  FORSAKEN. 

*des'-tl-tute,  v.  t.    [DESTITUTE,  a.] 

1.  To  forsake,  to  abandon,  to  desert. 

"  Suppose  God  do  thus  destitute  us,  yet  our  anxiety  or 
solicitude  .  .  .  can  never  be  able  to  relieve  or  secure 
us." — Hammond:  Pract,  Catechism,  iii.,  §  5. 

2.  To  disappoint. 

"Lest,  expecting  greater  matters  than  the  cause  will 
afford,  he  be  needlessly  offended,  when  his  expectation  Is 
destituted."— Fotherby:  Atheom.  (1622),  p.  8. 

3.  To  render  destitute ;  to  strip ;  to  deprive. 
"They,   being  destituted  of  their  head,  submitted."— 

Bacon:  Henri/  VII.,  p.  188. 

4.  To  leave  without  care  or  attention;  to  neglect. 
"It  is  the  sinfulest  thing  in  the  world  to   forsake  or 

destitute  a  plantation." — Bacon    Essays;  Of  Plantations. 

*des '-tl-tate-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  destitute;  -ly.]  In 
a  state  or  condition  of  destitution. 

"She  beyng  destitutely  left  withoute  comforte  of  hus- 
bande." — Udall:  1  Jim.  v. 

*deV-tI-tute-ness,  s.  [Eng.  destitute;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  destitute ;  destitution. 

des-tl-tu  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  destitutio,  from  desti- 
tutus. pa.  par.  of  destituo.] 

1.  Tne  state  or  condition  of  being  destitute  or  in 
want;  abject  poverty  or  want. 

"  Destitution  in  food  and  clothing  is  such  an  impedi- 
ment, as,  till  it  be  removed,  suffereth  not  the  mind  of 
man  to  admit  any  other  care." — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  deprived  of 
anything;  deprivation. 

"I  am  unhappy — thy  mother  and  thyself  at  a  distance 
from  me;  and  what  can  compensate  for  such  a  deatitu- 
tiont"— Sterne:  Letter  91. 

des  -tra,  a.    [Ital.] 

Music :  The  right ;  as  destra  memo,  the  right  hand. 
(Stainer  <fc  Barrett.) 

•des'-trer,  *des  -trere,  «.    [O.  Fr.  destrier,  des- 
trer;  Prov.  destrier;  Ital.  destriere,  destriero,  from 
Low  Lat.  dextrarius.]    A  war-horse,  a  charger. 
"  Trussed  heore  someris, 
And  lopeu  on  heore  destreris." 

Alisaunder,  849,  850. 

*de-8trlc  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  destrictio,  from  destric- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  destringo=to  bind  down.]  The  act 
of  binding.  (Ash.) 

*de-strlg'-ment;  s.  [Lat.  destrin<jo=to  strip  or 
rub  off.]  A  scraping;  that  which  is  scraped  off. 
(Ash.) 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     tall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h8r,    thgre;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
or,     w'dre,     wplf,     wSrfc,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     car,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    <B  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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de-stri5y  ,  :Xde-strei,  *de-strie,  *de-stroie,  *de- 
stroye,  *de-strue,  *de-strui,  *de-struye,  *di- 
.strie,  *di-stroy,  *dl-struye,  r.  t  .  [0.  Fr.  destruire  ; 
Fr.  defrutre,'  1'rov.,  Span.  &  Port,  destruir;  Ital. 
distruggere  ;  from  Lat.  desfnto^to  pull  down,  to 
destroy  :  de=down:  and  s£rtto=to  heap  up,  to  build  ; 
strues=a  heap,  a  pile.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  bring  to  ruin  by  pulling  or  throwing  down, 
razing,  or  demolishing  ;  to  pull  to  pieces. 


"  He    hath    detttrnyed    the    auter    of     Baal."  — 
Juttyesvi,  80. 

2.  To  annihilate,  to  ruin,  to  demolish,  to  consume. 
"  Cyrus  tooke  that  citie  afterward,  and  destroyed  hit."— 

Trevisa  i.  97. 

3.  To  lay  waste,  to  ravage. 

"  Come  and  destrutje  al  his  lond." 

Hubert  ufutoitcester,  p.  46. 

4.  To  kill,  to  extirpate,  to  sweep  away. 

"  And  behold,  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon 
the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh,  .  .  ."—Gen.  vi.  17. 

5.  To  spoil,  to  render  useless,  to  ruin,  to  make 
away  with. 

6.  To  devour,  to  eat  up,  to  consume. 

"  And  he  shall  not  destroy  the  fruits  of  your  ground."  — 
3tal.  iii.  11. 
II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  ruin,  to  overthrow,  to  subvert,  to  demolish, 
"The  mother  too  hath  her  title,  which  destroys  the  sov- 

«reignty  of  one  supreme  monarch."  —  Locke. 

2.  To  make  of  none  effect,  to  do  away  with. 

"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the 
prophets:  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill."  —  Matt* 
v.  17. 

3.  To  put  an  end  to. 

"To  .  .  .  destroy  that  peace,  and  love,  and  amity,  that 
ought  to  be  among  Christians."—  Sharp.  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
ser.  i. 

4.  To  spoil,  to  injure,  to  hurt,  to  ruin. 

"  Do  we  not  see  that  slothful,  intemperate,  and  incon- 
tinent persons  destroy  their  bodies  with  diseases,  their 
reputations  with  disgrace,  and  their  faculties  with  want?  " 
—  Benttey. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  destroy  and  to  con- 
sume, see  CONSUME  ;  for  that  between  to  destroy  and 
to  demolish,  see  DEMOLISH. 

tde-Strdy  -9,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  destroy;  •able.']  That 
may  or  can  be  destroyed  ;  capable  of  or  liable  to 
destruction  ;  destructible. 

"Plants  .  .  .  scarcely  destroyable  by  the  weather."— 
Derham:  Physico-Theol.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xi. 

de-strdy'ed,  *de-stroied,  *de-struyed,  pa.  par. 
or  a.  [DESTROY.] 

de-stro"y  -er,  *de-stroy-ere,  *de-stri-er,  s. 
JEng.  destroy;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  destroys,  ravages,  anni- 
hilates, kills,  or  extirpates. 

"And  I  will  prepare  destroyers  against  thee,  every  one 
with  his  weapons.  —Jer.  xxii.  7. 

2.  Script.  :  The  devil  ;  sin. 

"I  have  kept  me  from  the  paths  of  the  destroyer."  —  Ps. 
xvii.  4. 

de-strtfy  -I6g,  *de-stroy-enge,  pr.  par.,  a.&s. 
^DESTROY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  ruining,  consuming,  or 
annihilating;  destruction. 

"He  hath  not  withdrawn  his  hand  from  destroying."  — 
Lam.  ii.  8. 

*dg-striict',  v,  t.  [Lat.  destructus,  pa.  par.  of 
destruo.'}  To  destroy. 

"The  creatures  either  wholly  destructed,  or  marveloualy 
corrupted  from  that  they  were  before."  —  Mede.-  Paraph,  on 
St.  Peter,  p.  12  (1642). 

dS-Struct-I-bll  -I-tjf,  s.  \_~Rng.  destructible  i-ity.] 
Capability  of  or  liability  to  destruction. 

dfi-struct'-I-ble,  a.  [Lat.  destructions,  from 
destntctus,  pa.  par.  of  destruo.~\  That  may  or  can 
be  destroyed;  liable  to  destruction. 

"Forms  destructible  by  dissolution."—  Search:  Light  of 
Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

de-StruCt'-I-ble-ness,  s.  [English  destructible", 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  destructible; 
dostructibility. 

de-striic'-tion,  *de-struc-cion,  *de-struc- 
cyone,  *de-struc-cioun,  *de-struc-tioun,  s. 
[Lat,  destructio^  from  destructus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
struo=to  destroy;  Fr.  destruction;  Proy.  destruc- 
tiont  destruccio  ;  Sp.  destruction  ;  Ital.  distruzione; 
Port.  destruic.ao.~] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  destroying;  a  pulling  or  throwing 
down;  demolition. 

"Expect  the  time  to  Troy's  destruction  given." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  364. 
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'2.  The  act  of  laying  waste,  ruining,  or  ravaging. 
"Destruction  he  makes  of  rentes  and  fees." 

Langtofl,  p.  202. 

3.  A  destroying,  overthrowing,  or  making  of  none 
effect. 

4.  The   act   of    killing    or   murdering;    murder, 
slaughter. 

"There  was  a  deadly  destruction  throughout  all  the 
city."— 1  Sam.  v.  11. 

5.  The  state  of  being  destroyed;  ruin,  death. 

"  When  that  which  we  immortal  thought 
We  saw  so  near  destruction  brought." 

Waller:  To  the  Queen  on  lift-  Birthday. 

6.  That  which  destroys ;  the  cause  of  destruction. 
"The  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonduy."— jPs.  xci.  6. 
II.  Scripture  and  Theology  : 

1.  Eternal  death. 

"Broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction."— itatt. 
Tii.  13. 

2.  The  state  of  the  dead,  the  "  grave  "  in  a  figura- 
tive sense. 

"Shall  thy  loving-kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave? 
or  thy  faithfulness  in  destruction!"— Pa.  lixiviii.  11. 

3.  One  of  the  seven  names  for  Gehenna,  or  Hell, 
in  the  Jewish  Talmud. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  destruction 
and  ruin :  "  Destruction  is  an  act  of  immediate  vio- 
lence; ruin  Is  a  gradual  process:  a  thing  is  de- 
stroyed by  some  external  action  upon  it ;  a  thing 
falls  to  ruin  of  itself:  wo  witness  destruction  wher- 
ever war  or  the  adverse  elements  rage ;  we  witness 
ruin  whenever  the  works'of  man  are  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  time :  nevertheless,  if  destruction  be  the 
more  forcible  and  rapid,  ruin  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  sure  and  complete ;  what  is  destroyed  may  be 
rebuilt  or  replaced,  but  what  is  ruined  is  lost  for- 
ever, it  is  past  recovery.  When  houses  or  towns  are 
destroi/ed,  fresh  ones  rise  up  in  their  places ;  but 
when  commerce  is  ruined,  it  seldom  returns  to  its 
old  course.  Destruction  admits  of  various  degrees ; 
ruin  is  something  positive  and  general.  The  prop- 
erty of  a  man  may  be  destroyed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  without  necessarily  involving  his  ruin.  The 
ruin  of  a  family  is  oftentimes  the  consequence  of 
destruction  by  fire.  The  health  is  destroyed  by  vio- 
lent exercises,  or  some  other  active  cause ;  it  is 
ruined  by  a  course  of  imprudent  conduct.  The 
happiness  of  a  family  is  destroyed  by  broils  and  dis- 
cord;  the  morals  of  a  young  man  are  ruined  by  a 
continued  intercourse  with  vicious  companions. 
Destruction  may  be  used  either  in  the  proper  or  the 
improper  sense;  ruin  has  mostly  a  moral  applica- 
tion. The  destruction  of  both  body  and  soul  is  the 
consequence  of  sin  ;  the  ruin  of  a  man,  whether  in 
his  temporal  or  spiritual  concerns,  is  inevitable,  if 
he  follow  the  dictates  of  misguided  passion." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

"de-struc  -tion-a-ble,  a.  [English  destruction; 
-able.]  Destroying,  destructive. 

*de-Struc -tlon-ful,  a.  [English  destruction; 
-ful(l).]  Destructive,  wasteful. 

*de-Striic  -tion-Ist,  «.    [Eng.  destruction;  -ist.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  is  given  to  destruction  ;  a 
destructive. 

2.  Theol. :  One  who  believes  in  the  total  destruc- 
tion or  annihilation  of  the  wicked. 

de-struc  -tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  destructif;  Prov. 
destructive;  Sp.  destructive;  Ital.  distruttivo,  from 
Latin  destructivus,  from  destructus,  pa.  par.  of 
destruo—io  destroy.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Causing,  or  tending  to  destruction  ;  having  the 
quality  or  property  of  destroying ;  having  a  tendency 
to  destroy ;  ruinous. 

"  Nor  should  I  much  condemn  it,  if  it  spring 
From  disregard  of  time's  destructive  power." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Pernicious,  ruinous,  baleful. 

IT  It  is  followed  by  of  or  to  before  the  thing  de- 
stroyed. 

"He  will  put  an  end  to  so  absurd  a  practice,  which 
makes  our  most  refined  diversions  destructive  of  at]  polite- 
ness."— Addison. 

"Excess  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  pains  us  ;  because  it  is 
equally  destructive  of  that  temper  which  is  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  life." — Locke. 

3.  Mischievous,  wasteful. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  [DESTRUCTIVE  DISTILLATION.] 

2.  Logic;  [INDIRECT.] 

"In  a  destructive  sorites  you  of  course  go  back  from  the 
denial  of  the  last  consequent  to  the  denial  of  the  first 
antecedent :  '  G  is  not  H,  therefore  A  is  not  B.'  " — What- 
ley:  Elements  of  Logic,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  §  7. 


desuetude 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  given  or  inclined  to 
destruction ;  one  who  favors  the  destruction  or 
.subversion  of  existing  institutions ;  a  radical,  a 
dostructionist. 

"  Anarchist,  Destructive,  and  the  like."—  Finlay:  Hist. 
drt'f'-''. 

destructive  distillation,  s. 

Chem. :  Dry  distillation.  The  heating  of  organic 
bodies  which  are  non-volatile  in  a  retort.  They 
undergo  decomposition,  liberating  gases  consisting 
of  CH4,  C2H,,  H2,  C2H2.  CsHc,  CO,  CO,,  CS2,  NH3, 
HjS,  &c.  A  liquid  generally  distills  ov«r,  and  a 
solid  mass,  consisting  chiefly  of  charcoal,  if  suffi- 
cient heat  has  been  applied,  remains  in  the  retort. 
The  chief  substances  which  are  commercially  dis- 
tilled are:  (1)  Coal,  which  yields  gases  [COAL-GAS], 
an  aqueous  liquid  containing  chiefly  ammonia, 
CeHn,  CO,  a  dark  oily  substance,  or  tar  TCo AL-TAR], 
and  [COKE]  remain  in  the  retort.  (2)  Wood,  which 
yields  gases,  an  aqueous  solution  which  contains 
methyl  alcohol,  CHVOH  [WOOD-SPIRIT],  and  acetic 
acid  [PYROLIGNEOUS,  ACID],  and  small  quantities  of 
acetone,  methyl  acetate,  &c.,  and  also  a  tar  [WoOD- 
TAR]  and  [CHARCOAL]  is  left.  (3)  Bones,  which 
yield  gases,  and  a  liquid  called  Bone-oil  (q.  v.),  and 
leave  a  residue  of  Bone-ash  (q.  V.).  [ANIMAL 
CHARCOAL.]  Many  new  organic  compounds  are 
formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  organic  bodies: 
thus  citric  acid  yields  aconitic,  itaconic,  and  citra- 
conic  acids.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium 
salts  of  organic  acids  ketonos  are  obtained,  thus 
calcium  acetate  yields  acetone,  CHs'CO'CHs ;  and 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  potassium  salt  of  a  fatty 
acid  with  potassium  formate,  the  aldehyde  is  ob- 
tained. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  destructive, 
ruinous,  and  pernicious :  "  Destructive  and  ruinous, 
as  the  epithets  of  destruction  and  ruin,  have  a 
similiar  distinction  in  their  sense  and  application ; 
fire  and  sword  are  destructive  things ;  a  poison  is 
destructive ;  consequences  a  re  ruinous;  a  condition 
or  state  is  ruinous;  intestine  commotions  are  ruin- 
ous to  the  prosperity  of  a  state.  Pernicious  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  destructive  than  to  ruinous; 
both  the  former  imply  tendency  to  dissolution, 
which  may  be  more  or  less  gradual ;  but  the  latter 
refers  us  to  the  result  itself,  to  the  dissolution  as 
already  having  taken  place :  hence  we  speak  of  the 
instrument  or  cause  as  being  destructive  or  perni- 
cious, and  the  action  or  event  as  ruinous :  destruct- 
ive is  applied  in  the  most  extended  sense  to  every 
object  which  has  been  created  or  supposed  to  be  so ; 
pernicious  is  applicable  only  to  such  objects  as  act 
only  in  a  limited  way:  sin  is  equally  destructive  to 
both  body  and  soul ;  certain  food  is  pernicious  to 
the  body ;  certain  books  are  pernicious  to  the 
mind."  (Crabb:  Eng. Synon.) 

dS-struc'-tlve-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  destructive ;  •la.'] 
In  a  destructive  manner;  with  the  power  of  de- 
struction ;  ruinously. 

"What  remains  but  to  breathe  out  Moses'  wish  ?  O  that 
men  were  not  BO  destructively  foolish!" — More:  Decay  of 
Piety. 

de-struc'-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng. destructive;  -ness.i 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  de- 
structive, ruinous,  fatal,  or  pernicious. 

"Tb»  desperatenessand  excessive  unavoidable  destrvct- 
tveness  of  these  monstrous  ways  to  the  speedy  peace  and 
settlement  of  our  church  and  state." — Prynne:  Speech, 
Parl.  Hist.  (1648. ) 

2.  Phren. :  An  organ  above  the  ear,  the  function 
of  which  is  said  to  be  a  propensity  to  destroy. 

*de-struc'-tor,  s.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  destructeur.]  A  de- 
stroyer, a  miner,  a  consumer. 

"Helmot  wittily  calls  the  fire  the  destructor  and  the 
artificial  death  of  things."— Boyle.  Works,  1.  627. 

*des  -turne,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  destourner;  Fr.  ele- 
tourner.}  To  turn  aside,  to  divert. 

"  Thi  fader  pray  al  thylke  harme  desturne." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  iii.  669. 

de-su-da  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  desudatio  =  a  sweat- 
ing, from  desudo=tf>  sweat  freely :  de  (intens.),  and 
sudo=:to  sweat.] 

Med. :  A  profuse  and  inordinate  sweating,  often 
succeeded  by  an  eruption  of  small  pimples  resem- 
bling millet  seeds,  which  sometimes  occurs  on  the 
skin  of  children. 

'de-su'-da-tor-f,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  desu- 
datorium,  from  desudo.]  A  hot-house,  a  bagnio. 
(Ash.) 

*des -uete  (uasw),  a.  [Lat.  desuetus.~]  Obso- 
lete, laid  aside  as  out  of  date.  (Ash.) 

des  -ue-tude  (u  as  w),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  desue- 
tudo  =  disuse,  from  desuetus,  pa.  par.  of  desuesco 
=to  grow  out  of  use:  de=away,  from,  and  suesco= 
to  come  into  use  or  custom.] 

1.  Disuse ;  discontinuance  or  cessation   of  prac- 
tice or  habit. 

2.  A  state  of  disuse. 

".  .  .  renewing  at  the  same  time  some  laws  of  Romu- 
lus and  Numa,  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude."—  Lewis. 
Cred.  Earla  Horn.  Hist.  (1866),  ch.  ii.,  §  26. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     fell,     chorus,     ciiin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  Shan,     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -»lon,      -s.lon  =  zhiin.     -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


desulphurate 

de-sfil  -phU-rate,  r.  t.  [Pref.  d?=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  sulphurate  (q.  T.)-]  To  deprive  of  or  free 
from  sulphur. 

de-Bui  -phu-rat  ed,   pa.  par.   or   a.     {DESCL- 

PHXIEATE.J 

de-sul  -p&u-rat  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &«.    [DzsCL- 

PHORATE.] 

A.  &  B.  -1«  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  As  iubst. :  The  act  or  process  of  depriving  of 
sulphur;  desulphuration. 

d6-sul-phu-ra  -tion,  «.  (Tret.  <Je=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  sulphuration  (q.  v.J.l  The  act  or  process 
of  freeing  from,  or  depriving  or,  sulphur. 

de-sul  -phu-rize,  t'.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  sulphurize  (q.  v.).]  To  free  from  or  de- 
prive or  sulpiiur ;  to  desulphurate. 

de-sul  -pnurlz  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  >.    [DESUL- 

PHCHIZE.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d:  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubat.:  The  same  as  DESULPHCBATION. 

desulphurizing  furnace, s. 

Ifetall.:  A  roasting-furnace  for  driving  off  the 
sulphur  from  pyritic  ores.  There  are  many  forms 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  different  ores,  facil- 
ities of  building,  kind  of  fuel,  and  the  more  or  less 
perfect  result  demanded  by  the  value  of  the  metal 
and  other  commercial  and  economical  incidents. 
Ores  are  desulphurized  by  roasting  in  heaps:  In 
reverberatory  furnaces  of  the  usual  kind  [COPPEB- 
PTJENACE]  ;  in  rotary  inclined  cylinders  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  a  fire  beneath ;  in  a  flue  or  stack,  where 
they  fall  through  a  column  of  flame  [DECAKBONIZ- 
ING-FUENACE]  ;  on  a  rotary-table  furnace,  where  the 
desulphurizing-chamber  is  surrounded  with  flues, 
through  which  the  caloric  currents  from  the  fur- 
nace are  compelled  to  pass  on  their  way  to  the 
chimney.  (Knight.) 

dgs-ul-tSr-I-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  desultory;  •ly.']  In 
a  desultory,  loose,  or  disconnected  manner. 

dSs'-iil-tSr-I-nesB,  s.  [Eng.  desultory;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  desultory  or  discon- 
nected ;  discursiveness. 

"Much  of  the  seeming  desultoriness  of  my  method." — 
Boule:  Works,  ii.  254. 

•des-ul-tbr  -I-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  desultorius.']  [DE9- 
n,TOft\'.]  Desultory,  disconnected,  discursive,  un- 
methodical. 

"  It  ie  not  only  denultoriou*  and  light,  but  insignifi- 
cant."— Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

des  -iil-tSr-yS  a.  [Lat.  desultm-ius= inconstant, 
fickle,  from  desultor=one  who  in  the  circus  vaulted 
from  one  horse  to  another:  de=down,  from,  and 
su/io  t » leap.] 

*I.  Lit.:  Leaping,  skipping,  or  moving  about. 

"I  shot  at  it,  bat  it  was  so  desultory  I  missed  my  aim." 
—Gilbert  White. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Passing  from  one  subject  to  another;  following 
no  regular  plan;  loose,  disconnected,  unsystem- 
atic. 

"This  makes  my  reading  wild  and  desultory." — War- 
burton:  Lett.,  Feb.  2,  1140. 

*2.  Unstable,  fickle,  inconstant. 

"  Unstable,  i.e.,  light,  desultory,  unbalanced  miuda." — 
Atterounj:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  9. 

3.  Said  or  done  at  random ;  not  following  any 
l&ethod,  rule,  or  connection ;  random. 
"  Need  I  to  thee,  dearErskine.  tell, 
I  love  the  licence  all  too  well, 
In  sounds  now  lowly  and  now  strong, 
To  raise  the  desultory  song?" 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  (Introd.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  desultory  and  cur- 
lory,  see  CUBSOEY. 

•de-sul-tttre,  s.  [Lat.  desultura,  from  desilio 
=to  leap  down.]  A  leaping;  a  leap  from  qne  horse 
to  another.  (Ash.) 

•de-Stt  me,  v.  t.  [Lat.  desumo:  de=away,  from, 
and  8umo=to  take.] 

1.  To  take  away,  to  take  from,  to  derive. 

"They  have  left  us  relations  suitable  to  those  of  /Elian 
anil  Pliny,  whence  they  desumed  their  narrations." — 
Browne. 

2.  To  deduce,  to  draw. 

"That  part  of  our  eighteenth  experiment,  whence  the 
matter  of  fact  is  desumed."— Boyle:  Works,  i.  132. 

*de-sump  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  desumptus,  pa.  par.  of 
desumo.}  The  act  of  taking  from  others.  (Ash".) 

desvaux-I-a -?e-se  (desvaux  as  da-v6z),«.  pi. 

2Jamed  after  M.  Desvaux,  a  French  botanist,  and 
at.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  acece.] 

Bot. :  Bristleworts,  an  order  of  small  herbs,  like 
Ipecies  of  Scirpus,  having  setaceous  leaves,  flowers 
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filumaceous  in  a  spathc,  fruit  consisting  of  utricles 
opening  longitudinally,  and  separate  ovaries  at- 
tached to  a  common  axis.  They  are  natives  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  New  Holland. 

de-sjf-non-jf-ml-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  desynony- 
miz(e) ,'  -afion.]  The  act  or  process  of  desynonymiz- 
iug. 


"  This  [flicker]  and  flutter  are  thoroughly  desynony- 
inizeil  now."— Trench;  Select  Glossary,  p.  79. 

de-sf-nSn'-jf-ml-zIng,  pr.par.,a.  &  s.    [DESY- 

NONYMIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  Discriminating  the  meaning  of  two 
words  formerly  identical  in  signification. 

dS-t&fll',  v.  f.  &  i.  [Fr.  d^tacher-to  unfasten: 
d<5  =  Lat.  dis  =  apart,  from,  and  Fr.  *tacher  =  to 
fasten,  found  in  attacher,  detacher.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  separate,  to  disengage,  to  disunite,  to  set: 
loose,  or  part. 

"The  several  parts  of  it  are  detached  one  from  the  other, 
and  yet  join  again,  one  cannot  tell  how."— Pope. 

2.  To  separate  and  send  away  from  a  main  body 
on  some  special  duty  or  service. 

*'  If  ten  men  are  in  war  with  forty,  and  the  latter  detach 
only  an  equal  number  totheengagement,  what  benefit  do 
they  receive  from  their  superiority  ?  " — Addison. 

3.  To  disengage,  to  distract. 

**  To  detach  us  from  the  present  scene,  to  fix  our  affec- 
tions on  things  above."—  Porteous.  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  detached,  disunited,  or 
separated. 

"  Detaching  fold  by  fold 
From  those  still  heights.    .    .    ." 

Tennyson:   Vision  of  Sin,  iii. 

t!  For   the  difference  between  to   detach  and  to 
separate,  see  SEPARATE. 
de-tac,h  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DETACH,] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Separated,  disengaged,  loose,  not 
connected  together. 

"  A  detached  body  of  the  French."— Burnet:  Hist,  of  his 
own  Time  (an.  1709). 

2.  Paint.:  A  term  applied  to  figures  which  appear 
to  stand  out  one  from  the  other,  or  from  the  back- 
ground.   (Weale.) 

detached  escapement,  s. 

Hor. :  The  detached  escapement  was  invented  by 
Mudge  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  term  de- 
tached is  also  applied  to  the  ordinary  form  of  lever- 
escapement  with  two  pallets,  which  engage  the 
teeth  of  the  scape-wheel,  and  a  fork  which  engages 
a  pin  on  the  balance-arbor.  The  term  detached,  in 
this  case,  is  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ancAor-es- 
capement,  wherein  a  segment-rack  engages  a  pinion 
on  the  balance-arbor.  [LEVEE-ESCAPEMENT.] 

detached  work,  *. 

Fort.:  A  work  included  in  the  defense,  but  placed 
outside  the  body  of  the  place. 

*dS-ta9h'-Sd-iy,  adv.  [TS.ug.  detached ;  -ly.]  Dis- 
connectedly, desultorily ;  without  proper  arrange- 
ment or  connection. 

"  Brief  notices  of  different  particulars  of  this  case  are 
given  detachedly  by  Ruahworth."— State  Trials.-  Judge 
Jenkins  (an.  1647). 

de-tach  -Ifig,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DETACH.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tfr  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  setting  free,  separating, 
or  disengaging. 

de-tac.h'-ment, «.    [Fr.  d6tachement.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  detaching  or  disengaging. 

2.  The  state  of  being  detached. 

3.  A  number  of  things   or  persons  detached   or 
separated. 

*'  Who  for  the  task  should  fit  detachments  choose 
From  all  the  atoms?"  Blackmore. 

4.  Specif.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*' As  soon  as  he  learned  that  a  detachment  of  the  Gaelic 
army  was  advancing  toward  Perth.  .  .  .  "— Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.  &Nav.:  A  body  of  troops  or  a  number  of 
ships  detached  from  the  main  body,  and  sent  away 
on  some  special  service  or  expedition. 

"  Against  a  detachment  of  fifty  men."—  Sterne:  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  7. 

2.  Gun. :  The  men  detailed  to  serve  a  gun. 

*3.  Fine  Arts:  The  parts  of  a  work  as  distin- 
guished from  the  whole. 


detainder 

de-tail',  r.  t.  [Fr.  dftaiUer  =  (1)  to  cut  int<> 
pieces,  (2)  to  relate  minutely;  Ital.  dutayliare.] 
[DETAIL,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lanff. :  To  set  forth,  to  relate  or  describe 
minutely,   particularly,  or    in  detail;    to  particu- 
larize. 

"  They  will  perceive  the  mistakes  of  these  philosophers, 
and  be  able  to  answer  their  arguments,  without  my  being1 
obliged  to  detail  them." — Cheynr. 

2.  3/tf. :  To  detach  or  appoint  for  any  particular 
service  or  expedition. 

IT  To  detail  on  the  plane : 

Arch.:  Said  of  a  molding  which  is  exhibited  in 
profile  by  abutting-  against  the  plane. 

dS-tail1,  de  -tail,  8.  [Fr.  detail,  from  detainer^ 
(1)  to  cut  into  pieces,  (2)  to  relate  minutely ;  Fr.  d& 
=  Lat.  de  (intens.),  and  tailler=to  cut;  taille=a. 
cut;  Lat.  talea—&  rod,  a  layer;  Low  Lat.  taleo, 
talio=to  cut:  Sp.  tallar;  Port,  talhar;  Ital.  tag- 
Uare=to  cut.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  minute  part ;  a  particular,  an  item. 

"He  was  laborious,  clearheaded,  and  profoundly  versed 
in  the  details  of  finance." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  minute,  particular,    or   circumstantial    ac- 
count. 

"I  snail  not  enter  into  a  detail  ot  the  arguments." — 
Derhani:  Astro-Theol.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.:  A  body  or  number  of  men  detailed  for 
some  special  duty  or  expedition. 

2.  Fine  Arts:  Minute  pr  particular  parts  of  a  pict- 
ure, statue,  &c.,  as  distinguished  from  the  work  as 
a  whole. 

3.  Arch.:  A  term  usually  applied  to  the  drawings 
on  a  large  scale  for  the  use  of  builders,  and  generally 
called  working  drawings. 

U  In  detail:  Minutely,  particularly,  circumstan- 
tially. 

"I  was  unable  to  treat  this  part  of  my  subject  more  in 
detail."—  Pope. 

de-tail  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DETAIL,  t?.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Related  or  described  in  detail;  as,  a  detailed 
account. 

"A  professed  and  detailed  poem  on  the  subject." — War- 
burton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  p.  83. 

2.  Exact,  particular,  minute;  as,  a  detailed  ex* 
animation. 

de-tail -5r,  s.  [Eng.  detail;  -er.]  One  who  de- 
tails or  relates  anything  in  detail. 

"  Individuality  was  sunk  in  the  number  of  detailera"— 
Seward:  Lett,  vi.,  135. 

de-tail  -Iftg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DETAIL,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  relating  or  setting  forth 
in  detail. 

de-tain  ,  *de-tayne,  *de-teigne,  v.  t.  [Fr.  de- 
tenir;  Lat.  detineo=\Jo  keep  or  hold  back:  de= 
away,  from,  and  teneo=to  nold;  Sp.  &  Port.  de~ 
tenerj  Ital.  detenere.] 

1.  To  keep  or  hold  back  that  which  belongs  to 
another ;  to  withhold. 

"  No  longer  then  (his  fury  if  thoa  dread) 
Detain  the  relics  of  great  Hector  dead." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  171,  172. 

"  The  interest  of  the  sum  fraudulently  detained  in  th& 
Exchequer  by  the  Cabal." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  withhold,  to  keep  back. 

"  These  things  sting 

His  mind  RO  venomously,  that  burning  shame 
Detains  him  from  Cordelia." 

ShaJcesp..-  Lear,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  restrain  or  delay  from  proceeding;  to  stop, 
"  But  adverse  winds  detained  him  three  weeks  ;•  t  the> 

Hague." — Hacaulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

4.  To  keep  in  custody  or  confinement. 

"  A  constable  ...  is  authorized  to  detain  the  party- 
suspected." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxi. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  detain  and  to- 
hold,  see  HOLD. 

*de-tain ,  *de-taine,  s.  [DETAIN,  r.]  Deten- 
tion. 

"  And  gan  enquire  of  him  with  mylder  mood 
The  certaine  cause  of  Artegals  detaine." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  vi.  16. 

*d6-tain  -al,  s.  [Eng.  detain;  -al.}  The  act  of 
detaining ;  detention.  (W.  Taylor:  Annual  Review 
(1806),  vol.  iv.,  p.  116.) 

*de-tain  -dSr,  s.    [DETAIN,  v.] 
Law:  A  writ  for  holding  one  in  custody.   Probably 
the  word  is  a  corruption  for  detainer  (q,  v.). 


fate      fat      fare,     amidst,     wh&t,     fall,     father;      w€t     wSt,     here,     camel,     h8r,    th6re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     p5t, 
or,  '  w'dre,     wolf,     w5rfc,     whd,     sin;     mttte,     ctib,     cttre.    unite,     car,    rftle,    fftll;     try,     Syrian,     a,     oe  =  fi;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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de-tain  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DETAIN,  v._, 
de-tain  -er,s.    [Eug.  detain;  -er.~] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:    One  who  detains  or  keeps  back 
3my  person  or  thing. 

"  The  detainers  of  tithes,  and  cheaters  of  men's  inherit- 
ances."— Bp.  Taylor. 

II.  Law: 

1.  The   keeping  or  holding   possession  of   that 
which  belongs  to  another. 

"Deprivation  of  possession  may  also  be  by  an  unjust 
detainer  of  another's  goods,  though  the  original  taking- 
was  lawful.  As  if  I  lend  a  man  a  horse,  and  he  after- 
ward refuse  to  restore  it,  this  injury  consists  in  the 
detaining,  and  not  in  the  original  taking;  and  the  regular 
method  for  me  to  recover  possession  is  by  action  of 
detinue."— Blackstone .-  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  A  writ  by  which  a  person  arrested  at,  the  suit 
of  one  debtor  may  be  detained  at  the  suit  of  another  • 
a  writ  of  detainer. 

*3.  The  act  of  detaining  any  person  in  custody. 

"Unless  some  cause  of  the  commitment,  detainer,  or 
restraint  be  expressed." — State  Trials.-  Liberty  fifth?  Xnfi. 
.ject  (1628). 

11  (1)  Forcible  detainer; 

Law:  A.  violently  taking  or  keeping  possession  of 
lands  and  tenements,  without  the  authority  of  law. 

*(2)  Writ o£ detainer: 

Law ;  A  writ  directed  to  the  governor  of  a  prison, 
commanding  him  to  detain  the  prisoner  till  dis- 
charged. 

de- tain'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DETAIN,  v.] 
A.  &B.  As  2>r>  par*  <#  particip.  adj.;  (Seethe 
-verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  keeping  or  holding  back  what  be- 
longs to  another. 

2.  The  act  of  keeping  or  holding  back  ;  detention. 

"A  detaining  therin  by  some  stronger  power  than  them- 
selfe."— Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  386. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  detained;  deten- 
tion. 

"To  shew  the  cause  of  his  detaining  in  prison." — Rlm-k- 
stone;  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

de-tain'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  detain ;  -ment.  ]  The 
act  of  detaining  or  keeping  back ;  detention. 

"Unless  the  cause  of  the  Attainment  in  prison  bare- 
turned." — BlackstuHf;  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

de-tar'-I-inn,  s.  [From  detar,  the  native  name 
in  Senegal.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  consisting  of 
trees,  natives  of  Senegal.  Two  species  are  known. 
Detarium  senegalense  furnishes  a  hard  wood  re- 
sembling mahogany,  and  two  varieties  of  fruit,  one 
sweet,  the  other  bitter.  The  former  is  much  sought 
after  for  food,  but  the  latter  is  stated  to  be  a  strong 
poison.  The  succulent  drupes  of  D.  microcarpum 
are  eaten  by  the  negroes. 

*d§-tas  te,  r.  t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from,  and  Eng. 
taste  (q.  v.).]  To  dislike. 

"Who  now  in  darkness  do  detaste  the  day." 

Stirling. 

MSt'-bund,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  cfe?=debt,  and  Scotch 
frund=bound.]  Predestinated;  bound  by  a  divine 
decree. 

"  Astnerto  detbund  in  my  wretchit  age." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  366,  29. 

de-tect',  v.  t .  fLat.  detect  us,  pa.  par.  of  detego= 
to  uncover,  to  expose:  de=away,from,  and  tego=to 
•cover.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  disclose,  to  discover,  to  expose. 

"To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-born  heart." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  It.  III.,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  discover  or  find  out.  especially  applied  in 
science  to  the  discovery  or  detection  of  substances 
existing  in  minute  particles  or  quantities. 

3.  To  discover  or  find  out  as  a  crime  or  guilt;  to 
bring  to  light,  to  expose. 

"Not  a  single  man  or  woman  who  had  the  smallest 
interest  in  detecting  the  fraud  had  been  suffered  to  be 
present." — Macautay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*4.  To  accuse,  to  bring  to  trial  of,  to  inform 
against,  to  denounce. 

"If  he  be  denounced  or  detected  unto  him."— Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  219. 

II.  Chem, ;  To  discover  the  presence  of  an  element 
or  chemical  compound  in  a  substance,  by  means  of 
characteristic  chemical  reactions. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  detect  and 
to  discover :  "  Detect  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense : 
discover  in  an  indifferent  sense.  A  person  is 
detected  in  what  he  wishes  to  conceal ;  a  person  or 
ft  thing  is  discovered  that  has  unintentionally  lain 
concealed.  Thieves  are  detected  in  picking  pockets ; 
a  lost  child  is  discovered  in  a  wood,  or  in  some 
place  of  security.  Detection  is  the  act  of  the 
moment;  it  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  senses;  a 


discovery  is  the  consequence  of  efforts,  and  is 
brought  about  by  circuitous  means,  and  the  aid  of 
the  understanding.  A  plot  is  detected  by  any  mu* 
who  communicates  what  lie  lias  seen  and  heard; 
many  murders  have  been  <iiw>ri-n-i(  after  a  lapfle  of 
years  by  ways  the  most  extraordinary.  Nothing  is 
detected  but  what  is  actually  passing;  mauy  things 
are  discovered  which  have  long  passed."  (Crabb: 
Kn'j.  Xynon.) 

*de  tSct',  a.  [Lat.  detectus,  pa.  par.  of  detego.~\ 
Accused,  denounced,  informed  against. 

"  A  priest  named  Sir  Thomas  Bagley  was  detect  of 
heresy."—  Fabyan.-  Chronicles  (,1631). 

de-tect  -a-ble,  de-tect  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  detect; 
-aht<-.\  That  may  or  can  bo  detected  ;  liable  or  open 
to  detection. 

"  These  errors  are  detectible  at  a  glance." — Latham. 

de-tect  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DETECT,  v.] 

de-tec  -ter,  s.    [DETECTOR.] 

de-tect  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DETECT,  v.] 

A.  <fc  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb) . 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  discovering,  finding  out, 
or  exposing ;  detection. 

dS-tSc  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  detectio,  from  detectus, pa. 
par.  of  detego.] 

1.  The  discovery  or  finding  of   anything;    espe- 
cially applied  in  science  to  the  finding  or  discover- 
ing of  minute  particles  or  quantities. 

"Not  only  the  sea,  but  rivers  and  rains  also,  are  instru- 
mental to  the  detection  of  amber  and  other  fossils." — 
Woodward. 

2.  A  discovering,  finding  out,  or  exposing  of  a 
crime,  guilt,  &c. 

"Dreading   a    detection  which    must  be  fatal    to    his 
honor." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 
de-tec'-tlve,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  detect;  •ive.'} 

A.  Assubst.:  One  of  a  body  of   police  officers, 
usually   dressed   in   plain   clothes,    to  whom  are 
intrusted  the  detection   of  crimes  and  the  appre- 
hension of  the  offenders. 

"  If,  however,  the  swell-mobsman's  eye  is  forever 
wandering  in  search  of  his  prey,  so  is  also  that  of  the 
detective.  — Quarterly  Review. 

B.  As  adj.:  Employed  or  fitted  for  detection  or 
discovery;  as, detective  police. 

dS-tec  -tSr,  de-tec'-te"r,  s.    [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  detects  or  brings  any- 
thing to  light. 

"O  heavens  !  That  this  treason  were  not,  or  not  I  the 
detector." — Shakesp.;  Lear,  iii.  6. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Locksmithing :  An  arrangement  in  a  lock,  by 
which  an  over-lifted  tumbler  is  caught  by  detent, 
so  as  to  indicate  that  the  lock  has  been  tampered 
with.    In  one  of  these  devices  the  motion  of  the 
key  throws  out  a  number  of  wards,  which  engage 
the  key  and  keep  it  from  being  withdrawn  until  the 
bolt  is  moved,  when  the  pieces  resume  their  normal 
position  and  release  the  key.    Should  the  key  fail 
to  act  upon' the  bolt,  it  cannot  be  withdrawn,  but 
the  lock  must  be  destroyed  to  release  it. 

2.  Boiler-making:  A  means  of  indicating  that  the 
water  in  a  boiler  fias  sunk  below  the  point  of  safety. 
[LOW-WATER  DETECTOR.] 

3.  Telegraphy:  A  portable  galvanometer  with  a 
high   and    a   low  resistance  actuating  coil,   con- 
structed for  the  use  of  linemen  and  telegraph  con- 
structors when  putting  up,  repairing,  or  testing 
lines. 

*de-t§n  -e-brate,  v.t.  [Lat.  de=away,  from,  and 
tenebratus^darlt,  darkened,  pa.  par.  of  tenebro^to 
darken;  fene6fqs=darkness.]  To  remove  darkness 
from,  to  make  light  or  clear. 

"...  afford  us  any  light  to  detenebrate  and  clear  the 
truth." — Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi. 

de-tent',s.  [Fr.  detente,  from  Lat.  detentus=& 
holding  back,  from  det-ineo=to  hold  back.]  [DE- 
TAIN.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  acts  as  a  stop  or 
hindrance. 

"For  aught  I  know,  every  one  of  you  may  be  in  this 
condition,  requiring  but  the  proper  agent  to  be  applied— 
the  proper  word  to  be  spoken — to  remove  a  detent.  — Tyn- 
dall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3ded.),  pp.  103,  104. 

II.  Mech. ;  A  pin,  stud,  or  lever  forming  a  stop  in 
a  watch,  clock,  tumbler-lock,  or  other  machine.    It 
is  variously  called  in  specific  cases ;  as,  click,  pawl, 
dog,  fence,  &c.    It  is  usually  capable  of  motion, 
either  at  certain  intervals,  as  in  some  escapements, 
or  by  operation  of  a  key,  as  in  locks.  A  detent-catch 
falls  into  the  striking-wheel  of  a  clock,  and  stops  it 
from  striking  more  than  the  right  number  of  times. 
The  watch   escapement  has   also  a  detent.    The 
ratchet-wheel  has  a  click,  to  prevent  back  motion. 
The  windlass  has  a  pawl,  to  fall  into  the  notches  of 
the  rim.    (Knight.) 


de-ten  -tlon,  .s.  [Fr.  detention;  8$.  detention; 
Ital.  detenzione,  from  Lat.  detent  to,  from  dctentun, 
pa.  par.  of  detineo.]  [  DETAIN,  t'.] 

1.  The  act  of  detaining,  keeping  back,  or  with- 
holding that  which  belongs  to  another. 

"...     the  detention  of  long-since-due  debts, 
Against  my  honor."  Mmk*\*i>-:  WHICH,  ii-  2. 

2.  The  act  of  delaying,  hindering,  or  stopping  from 
proceeding. 

3.  The  act  of  detaining  in  custody;  the  .-tatn  of 
being  detained  or  ki'jtt  in  custody  or  confinement. 

"  Their  detention  under  safe  custody."  —  s/>otsi<'«orl; 
Church  of  Scotland  (an.  1570). 

4.  The  state  of  being  hindered  or  delayed. 

"  Minding  to  proceede  further  south  without  longrfefen- 
tion  in  those  partes."—  Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  150. 

H"  House  of  detention:  A  place  where  offenders  or 
accused  persons  arc  kept  in  custody  while  under 
remand  or  till  committed  to  prison. 

de-ter  ,  v.t.  [Lat.  deferreo=to  frighten  away: 
de  =  away,  from,  and  terreo=to  frighten.]  To  dis- 
courage or  frighten  from  any  act ;  to  cause  to  cease, 
desist  from,  or  abandon  any  practice,  habit,  or 
intention. 

"  Rather  animated  than  deterred  by  the  flames  and  fall- 
ing buildings." — Anson:  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

V  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deter,  to 
discourage,  and  to  dishearten  :  "  One  is  deterred 
from  commencing  any  thing,  one  is  discouraged  or 
disheartened  from  proceeding.  A  variety  of  motives 
may  deter  any  one  from  an  undertaking ;  but  a  per- 
son is  discouraged  or  disheartened  mostly  by  the 
want  of  successor  the  hopelessness  of  the  case.  The 
wicked  are  sometimes  deterred  from  committing 
enormities  by  the  fear  of  punishment;  projectors 
are  discouraged  from  entering  into  fresh  specula- 
tions by  observing  the  failure  of  others;  there  are 
few  persons  who  would  not  be  disheartened  from 
renewing  their  endeavors,  who  had  experienced 
nothing  out  ill-success.  The  prudent  and  the  fear- 
ful are  alike  easily  to  be  deterred;  impatient  peo- 
ple are  most  apt  to  be  discouraged;  faint-hearted 
people  are  easiest  disheartened.  The  foolhardy  and 
the  obdurate  are  the  least  easily  deterred  from 
their  object;  the  persevering  will  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  discouraged  by  particular  failures ;  the 
resolute  and  self-confident  will  not  be  disheartened 
by  trifling  difficulties."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-tSr  fee,  v.  t.  [Lat.  detergo=to  wipe  off,  from 
de=away,  from,  and  tergo^to  wipe.]  To  cleanse, 
clear,  or  wipe  away  foul  or  offensive  matter  from  a 
wound  or  sore. 

"Sea-nalt  .  .  .  detergeth  the  vessels,  and  keeps  the 
fluids  from  putrefaction." — Arbuthnot. 

*de-terg  ed.pa.par.  or  a.    [DETERGE.] 

*d§-ter'-gen-93f,  s.  [Lat.  detergens,  pr.  par.  of 
detergo.]  A  cleansing  or  purifying  power. 

"Bath  water  .  .  .  possesses  that  milkiness,  deter- 
gency,  and  middling  heat." — DeFoe;  Tour  through  Gt.  Brit-, 
ain,  ii.  290.  (Davis*.) 

*de-ter'-gent,  a&s.  [Lat.  detergens,  pr.  par.  of 
detergo=to  wipe  away.] 

1.  As  adj.:   Having   the   quality  or  property  of 
cleansing  or  cleaning;  detersive. 

"  The  food  ought  to  be  nourishing  and  detergent." — 
Arbuthnot;  On  Diet. 

2.  Assubst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  which  has 
the  quality  or  property  of  cleansing  or  clearing;  a. 
detersive. 

"  The  virtues  of  the  most  valuable  preparation  .  .  . 
are  in  a  great  degree  answered  by  tar-water  as  a  deter- 
gent."—Bp.  Berkeley:  Siris,  %  23. 

*de-terg  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DETERGE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  Tho  act  of  cleansing  or  clearing 
from  foul  or  offensive  matter ;  detersion. 

*dg-ter  -I-5r-at,  *de-ter  -I  5r-ate,  a.  [Lat, 
deterioratus.]  Injured,  impaired,  made  worse,  de- 
teriorated. 

de-ter  -I-5r-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  deterioratus,  pa. 
par.  of  deten"oro=to  make  worse  ;  deter ior  =  worse : 
de=away ,  from ;  'ter  and  -ior,  comparative  suffixes.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  worse  or  inferior;  to  reduce 
or  lower  in  quality  or  value. 

"  There  were  designed  most  magnificent  cloysters,  the 
brave  design  whereof  Dr.  J.  Fell  hath  deteriorated  with 
his  new  device." — Aubrey:  Anecd.,  ii.  589. 

B.  Jntrans. :  To  become  worse  or  inferior ;  to  be- 
come reduced  or  lowered  in  quality  or  value. 

de-ter  -I-6r-at-5d,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DETERIOR- 
ATE.] 

de-ter  -I-8r-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DETERI- 
ORATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst, :  The  act  of  making  worse,  or  reduc- 
ing in  quality ;  the  state  of  becoming  deteriorated ; 
deterioration. 


b<511,    bo"y;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     eapist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.     -tlon.,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    «fcc.  =  bel,     del. 


deterioration 

de-ter-I-8r-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  aeterior- 
oh«.]  The  act  of  making  anything  worse  or  infe- 
rior ;  a  reducing  in  value  or  quality ;  the  state  of 
becoming  deteriorated. 

*'Such  changes  .  .  .  may  be  more  justly  ascribed  to 
the  client's  gradual  deterioration." — Goldsmith  Citizen 
Vftlu:  World,  let.  98. 

*de-ter-I  or  -I-tf ,  *.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  dvterl- 
on'ros;  from  deterior  =  worse.]  A  worse  state  or 
quality ;  a  state  of  deterioration. 

"  The  deteriority  of  diet."— Kay. 

*de-ter  me,  r.  t.    [DETERMINE.] 

1.  To  determine,  to  decide. 

"  To  determe  all  causis  in  the  said  parlyameut." — Act 
Audit.  A.,  1489,  p.  146. 

2.  To  determine,  to  resolve,  to  agree. 

"  We  now  being  all  of  one  minde  are  aggreit  and  deter- 
mi*  to  put  ia  executioun  sic  thingis." — Earl  of  Arran  to 
Henry  I'lll. 

*de-t§r -ment,  s.    fEng.  deter;  -ment.} 

1.  The  act  of  deterring  or  discouraging. 

"  It  is  a  determent  from  this  siu." — Hammond:  Works. 
i.  91. 

2.  That  which  deters. 

"  These  are  not  all  the  determents  that  opposed  my 
obeying  you." — Boyle. 

tdfi-ter-mln-^-bll'-I-ty1,  s.    [English  determin- 
abl(e) ;  -ity.]    The  quality  of  being  determiuable. 
dS-ter  -mIn-9.  ble,    *de-ter-myn-a-ble,    a. 

[Lat.  detenu imibilis.l 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  determined,  decided,  ascer- 
tained, or  fixed  certainly. 

*'  Upon  matters  determinate  at  the  common  law." — 
Ball:  Henry  IV.  (Introd.) 

2.  That  may  be  determined  or  ended.    [DETEE- 
UINABLB  FREEHOLD.] 

determinable  freehold,  s. 

Law:  An  estate  for  life  which  may  expire  upon 
future  contingencies  before  the  life  for  which  it  was 
created  expires. 

tde-ter  -mln  a-ble-ness, «.  [Eng.  determinable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  determinable; 
determinability. 

*dS-ter  -mln-a-blyS  adv.  [Eng.  determinab(le)  ; 
•ly.]  In  a  determinable  manner. 

d5-tSr  -mln-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  pr.  par  of  deter- 
miner.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Serving  or  tending  to  determine  ;  de- 
terminative. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  That  which  determines  or  tends 
to  determine. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic :  A  mark  or  attribute  added  to  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate,  which  narrows  the  extent  of 
both,  but  renders  them  more  definite,  or  better  de- 
termined. 

2.  Math. :  A  name  given  to  the  sum  of  a  series  of 
products  of  several  numbers,  these  products  being 
formed  according  to  certain  specified  laws.    Thus 
the  determinant  of  the  nine  numbers : 

a  ,    b  ,    c 
a',    b' ,    c' 
a',    b",    c' 
is  ab  c'— ab'c  +a  b'c  -t-a'bc'— a'b  c— a'bc". 

d6-ter -mln-ate,     »de-t5r -mln-at,     *de-ter- 
myn  at,  a.     [Lat.  determinatus,  pa.  par.  of  deter- 
mmp  =  to  bound :    de   (intens.),    and  termino  =  to 
limit,  to  bound ;  termimis=&  limit.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  Determined,  fixed,  settled,  established. 
"Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  of    God,   ye  have  taken,  and    by  wicked 
hands  have  crucified  and  slain." — Acts  ii.  23. 

•f2.  Fixed,  ascertained,  certain. 

"The  former  of  determinate  date." — Whitney:  Life  and 
Qrowth  of  Language,  p.  185. 

•3.  Limited,  defined. 

"Demonstrations  in  numbers  .  .  .  are  more  genera) 
in  their  use,  and  determinate  in  their  application." — 
Locke. 

•4.  Concluded. 

"My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate." 

Shakeep.:  Sonnet  87. 

•5.  Decisive,  conclusive,  determined. 
"  Ere  a  determinate  resolution,  he 
(I  mean  the  bishop)  did  require  a  respite." 

SAotesp..-  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 
*6.  Determined  or  Decided  upon. 
"  My   determinate    voyage    is    mere    extravagancy " — 
Stokeap.:  Twelfth.  Night,  ii.  1. 

*7.  Determined,  resolute. 

"  Like  men  disused  in  a  long  peace,  more  determinate  to 
do,  than  skillful  how  to  do." — Sidney. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Determinate  inflorescence :  That  in  which 
the  axis  is  either  elongated  and  ends  in  a  solitary 
flower,  which  then  terminates  the  axis,  and  if  other 
flowers  are  produced  they  are  secondary,  and  fur- 
ther from  the  center;  or  the  axis  is  shortened,  and 
produces  at  once  a  number  of  flower-buds,  but  of 
these  the  central  flower  expands  first,  being  in  fact 
the  termination  of  the  axis,  while  the  other  flowers 
are  developed  in  succession  farther  from  the  center. 
Called  also  Centrifugal,  Definite,  or  Terminal  in- 
florescence.    (Balfaur.) 

2.  Mathematics: 

(1)  Determinate  equation :  One  which  admits  of 
a  finite  number  of  solutions.    Every  equation  which 
contains  but  one  "unknown  quantity,  and  which  is 
not  identical,  is  determinate.    If  a  group  of  equa- 
tions be  independent  of  each  other,  and  equal  in 
number  to  the  number  of  unknown  quantities  which 
they  contain,  the  group  is  determinate,  and  there 
will  be  but  a  finite  number  of  sets  of  valves  for  the 
unknown  quantities. 

(2)  Determinate  geometry :  That  branch  of  geom- 
etry which  has  for  its  object  the  solution  of  deter- 
minate problems. 

(3)  Determinate  problem:  One  which  admits  of 
a  finite  number  of  solutions. 

(4)  Determinate  'quantity :  One  which  admits  of 
but  a  finite  number  of  values.    Thus  in  an  equation 
which  contains  but  one  unknown  quantity,   that 
quantity  is  said  to  be  determinate. 

(5)  Determinate  series:  A  series  whose  terms  pro- 
ceed by  the  powers  of  a  determinate  quantity ;  as, 

l+'/!  +  (1/2)2-H'/!)3+  .  .  .  (Vi)n,  &C. 

*de-ter  -mln-ate,  v.  t.  [DETERMINATE,  a.]  To 
circumscribe,  to  limit,  to  determine. 

"  The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

*de-ter -mln-ate-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  determinate; 
•ly-] 

1.  With  certainty,  certainly,  precisely. 

"  If  the  affections  of  angels  and  men  had  been  deter- 
minately  fixed  by  their  creation."  —  Mountaou:  Devout 
Essays,  pt.  ii.,  treat,  iii.,  §  1. 

2.  With  determination  or  resolution ;  resolutely. 
"In  those  errors  they  are  so  determinate^  settled,  that 

they  pay  unto  falsity  the  whole  sum  of  whatsoever  love  is 
owing  unto  God's  truth."— Hooker:  Ecclts.  Polity. 

*de-ter -mln-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  determinate; 
-ness.  1 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  determinate,  set- 
tled, or  fixed. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  determined ;  de- 
termination, resolution. 

"  His  determinateness  and  his  power  seemed  to  make 
allies  unnecessary."— .Visa  Austen:  Mansfield  Park,  ch. 
xiv. 

de-tSr-mln-a  -tion,  *d<5-t5r-mln-a  -clon,  s. 
[Fr.  determination;  Sp.  determination;  Ital. deter- 
minazione,  from  Lat.  deter minatio= a  boundary.] 
[DETERMINE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  ending,  concluding,  or  limiting. 

"  The  great  appearance  there  was  of  a  speedy  determin- 
ation of  that  war  .  .  ." — Ludlow:  Memoirs,  i.  339. 

2.  The  act  of  determining,  deciding,  or  settling. 

"  Let  us  give  it  the  priority  in  our  determinations." — 
State  Trials:  Bishop  of  Ely  (1640). 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  determining  or  ascertain- 
ing by  scientific  means. 

".  .  .  to  explain  the  principles,  by  which  astronom- 
ical ol>servation  is  applied  to  geographical  determina- 
tions."—Herschel.  Astronomy  (5th  ed.),  §  206. 

4.  The  result  of  a  scientific  investigation  or  obser- 
vation. 

"Chronology,  moreover,  without  which  political  his- 
tory cannot  exist,  is  dependent  upon  astronomical 
determinations." — Lewis:  Astron.  of  the  Ancients  (1862). 

Ch.  i.,  g  1. 

5.  A  decision  of  a  question  in  the  mind ;  a  conclu- 
sion or  resolution  formed. 

" .  .  .  for  my  detertnination  is  to  gather  the  nations." 
— Zephaniah  iii.  o. 

6.  Strength  or  firmness  of  mind ;  resolution ;  re- 
solve. 

7.  An  absolute  direction  to  a  certain  end. 
"Remissness  can  by  no  means  consist  with  a  constant 

determination  of  will  or  desire  to  the  greatest  apparent 
good."— Locke. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  The  ascertaining  of  the  exact  amount 
or  proportion  of  any  chemical  compound  or  element 
in  a  substance. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The   hearing   and    deciding   upon  questions 
judicially. 

(2)  The  putting  an  end  to ;  as,  the  determination 
of  an  estate  or  interest. 


determine 


concept  by 


3.  Logic :  The  defining  a    notion   or  c 
limiting  it  by  the  addition  of  diif  erentia. 

"As  abstraction  augments  the  extension  by  diminish- 
ing the  murks,  so  determination  augments  the  intension, 
by  increasing  them."— Thomson;  Laws  of  Thought,  %  68. 

4.  Med. :  A  rapid  afflux  or  flow ;  as,  the  determin- 
ation of  blood  to  the  brain,  Ac. 

5.  Nat.  Science:  The  referring  or   assigning   of 
plants,  minerals,  <fcc.,  to  the  species  to  which  they 
belong. 


dg-ter  -min-a-tlve,  adj.  &  s.  [Eng.  determin- 
at(e);  -ire.] 

A.  -4s  adjt'cfirr  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

A  *1.  Having  the  quality  or  property  of  determin- 
ing; conclusive,  final. 

"That  individual  action,  which  is  justly  punished  as 
sinful  in  us,  cannot  proceed  from  the  special  influence 
and  determinative  power  of  a  just  cause." — Bramhall. 
Against  Hobbes. 

*2.  Fixed,  determined. 

"The  determinative  time  of  three  days."— Bale,-  Cont., 
vol.  ii.;  Christ  Crucified. 

f3.  Tending  or  designed  to  determine  the  species, 
class,  &c.,  to  which  various  things  belong. 

"The  detertninative  particles  are  more  often  prefixed 
than  suffixed."—  Whitney?  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang., 

II.  Logic:  Limiting. 

"If  the  term  added  to  make  up  the  complex  subject 
does  not  necessarily  or  constantly  belong  to  it,  then  it  is 
determinative." — Watts:  Logic,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  As  Kubst. :  A  word  or  sign  prefixed  or  suffixed 
to  a  word  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  mean- 
ing; a  determinant. 

*de-ter  -mln-a-t5r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  or  that 
which  determines,  or  tends  to  determine,  settle,  or 
decide. 

"They  have  recourse  unto  the  great  dete.rminator  of 
virginity,  conceptions,  fertility,  and  the  inscrutable  in- 
firmities of  the  whole  body." — Browne.-  Vulgar  Errors. 

de-ter -mine,  *de-ter-myne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  de- 
terminer- Sp.  &  Port,  determinar;  Ital.  deter- 
minare,  from  Lat.  determino=to  limit,  to  bound: 
de  (intens.),  and  termino=to  bound;  terminus=  a. 
bound,  a  limit.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  To  bound,  to  end,  to  conclude. 
*2.  To  put  an  end  to,  to  kill. 

"Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 
Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determined  me?" 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  21.,  iv.  5. 

3.  To  fix  the  limits  or  bounds  of,  to  set  out,  to  pre- 
arrange. 

"God  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed" — 
Acts  xvii.  26. 

*4.  To  limit,  to  bound,  to  confine,  to  shut  in. 
"  No  sooner  have  they  climbed  that  hill,  which  thus  de- 
termines their  view  at  a  distance,  but  a  new  prospect  is 

opened." — Atterbury. 

5.  To  limit  or  confine,  to  assign  in  definition. 
"The  principium    individuationis   is  existence   itself. 

which  determines  a  being  of  any  sort  to  a  particular  time 
and  place."— iocfce. 

6.  To  decide,  to  settle. 

"To  determine  this  either  way,  is  to  beg  the  question. 
.  .  ." — Locke. 

7.  To  resolve  or  decide  on. 

"It  was,  however,  determined  to  slaughter  them  fof 
food." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

f8.  To  fix  irrevocably,  to  settle  finally. 

"Till  the  concluding  stroke 
Determines  all,  and  closes  our  design." 

Addison. 

9.  To  influence  the  choice  or  decision ;  to  give  an 
impulse  to  the  judgment. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  To  ascertain  the  amount  or  proportion 
of  a  chemical  compound  or  element  in  a  substance. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  To  hear  and  decide  on  a  case  judicially. 

(2)  To  end,  to  put  an  end  to,  as  an  estate  or  in- 
terest. 

3.  Logic:  To  define  a  notion  or  concept  by  the 
addition  of  determinants. 

"  From  the  broad  class  of  diseases  we  determine  or  mark 
out  the  class  of  fevers  by  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  heat, 
rapid  pulse,  Ac.,  which  are  their  marks."— Thomson:  Lmu-.- 
of  Thought,  §53. 

*B.  Reflex.:  To  form  a  resolution  or  determina- 
tion with ;  to  resolve  with. 

"Tobyndeand  determine,  him  self  to  serue  our  lorde 
god." — Caxton;  Dtctes  and  Sayings  (1477). 


lite,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,     w6t,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     s&n;     mate,     cfcb,     cttre.     \inite,     car,     rflle.     fill;     try,     Syrian,      ae.     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


determined 

1.  To  end,  to  terminate,  to  come  to  an  end. 

"All  pleasure  springing  from  u  gratified  passion,  as 
most  of  the  pleasure  of  sin  does,  must  needs  determine 
with  th.it  passion,'*— South. 

*2.  I'D  finish,  to  make  an  end,  to  decide  a  point. 

"  One  stroke  they  aim'd 
That  might  **™<«    .u..(|  .'•   p_  L    v.   317_  318 

3.  -ro  come  to  a  determination  or  decision ;    to 
decide,  to  settle. 

••  It  was  then  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  rule 
laid  down  in  1679    .    .    .    was  to  be  accounted  the  law  of 
the  land." — Macttnl'iii:  Hixt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 
^  Sometimes  followed  by  of. 

"  Now,  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we  are  met 
Is— to  determine  of  the  coronation." 

Shakesp.:  Kichard  III.,  iii.  4. 

4.  To  make  up  one's  mind  firmly  and  strongly,  to 
resolve. 

"  In  a  few  days  it  became  clear  that  Schomberg  had 
determined  not  to  fight."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 
If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deter- 
mine and*o  resolve:  "  To  determine  is  more  espe- 
cially an  act  of  the  judgment;  to  resolve  is  an  act 
of  the  will;  the  former  requires  examination  and 
choice :  we  determine  how  or  what  we  shall  do ;  the 
latter  requires  a  lirm  spirit :  we  resolve  that  we  will 
do  what  we  have  determined  upon.  ...  In  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life  we  have  frequent  occasion 
to  determine  without  resolving ;  in  the  discharge  of 
our  moral  duties,  or  the  performance  of  any  office, 
we  have  occasion  to  resolve  without  determining: 
the  master  determines  to  dismiss  his  servant;  the 
servant  resolves  on  becoming  more  diligent.  Per- 
sonal convenience  or  necessity  gives  rise  to  the 
determination;  a  sense  of  duty,  honor,  fidelity,  and 
the  like,  gives  birth  to  the  resolution.  A  traveler 
determines,  to  take  a  certain  route;  a  learner 
resolves  to  conquer  every  difficulty  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  learning.  Humor  or  change  of  circum- 
stances occasions  a  person  to  alter  his  determina- 
tion; timidity,  fear,  or  defect  in  principle,  occasions 
the  resolution  to  waver.  Children  are  not  capable 
of  determining;  and  their  best  resolutions  fall 
before  the  gratification  of  the  moment.  Those  who 
determine  hastily  are  frequently  under  the  neces- 
sity o£'  altering  their  determinations:  there  are  no 
resolutions\so  weak  as  those  that  are  made  on  a 
sick  bed ;  the  return  of  health  is  quickly  succeeded 
by  a  recurrence  to  the  former  course  of  life.  In 
science,  to  determine  is  to  fix  the  mind,  or  to  cause 
it  to  rest  in  a  certain  opinion;  to  resolve  is  to  lay 
open  what  is  obscure,  to  clear  the  mind  from  doubt 
and  hesitation.  We  determine  points  of  question; 
we  resolve  difficulties."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  determine  and 
to  decide,  see  DECIDE;  for  that  between  to  deter- 
mine and  to  Jix,  see  Fix. 

de-ter  -mined,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DETERMINE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (In  senses  corresponding  to  th<  se 
of  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ended,  concluded,  terminated. 

2.  Bounded,  limited. 

3.  Decided,  settled,  fixed. 

4.  Definite,  fixed. 

5.  Resolved,  resolute ;  having  a  firm  and  fixed  pur- 
pose. 

"  Pathetic  in  its  praise,  in  its  pursuit 
Determined."  Cowper.  Task,  iv.  719,  720. 

^  For  the  difference  between  determined  and  de- 
cided, see  DECIDED. 

de-tSr  -mlned-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  determined;  -ly.'] 
In  a  determined  manner ;  resolutely. 

"  So  stubborn  and  determinedly  stiff." — Cumberland: 
From  Alexis,  Observer,  No.  143. 

de-t5r  -mln-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  detennin(e) ;  •er.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  determines,  decides,  or 
settles. 

"Good  M.  doctor  determiner,  how  prove  yon  that  Anti- 
christ's persecution  shall  dure  but  three  years  and  a 
half  t"—  Fulke's  Retentive  (1580),  p.  158. 

*2.  Law:  The  same  as  TERHINER  (q.  v.). 

"Then  ye  iiii  day  of  May  was  an  Oyer  and  determiner  at 
London."— Had-  Henry  VIII.  (an.  9). 

di-term  -Ing,  *de-term-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «. 
[DETERME.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  determining  or  deciding ; 
determination,  decision. 

' '  So  the  matter  was  a  determynge  concernynge  the  men 
that  had  outlandysh  wyves." — Esdras,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 
(1551). 

de-t6r  -mln-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DETERMINE.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ending,  limiting,  bounding. 
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2.  Deciding,  decisive. 

"I  am,  however,  far  from  supposing  that  this  is  the 
sole  determining  cause."— Darwin  Descent  of  Man  ( 1871  >, 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

C.  As  sitltxttiiitirc  : 

1.  An  ending,  finishing  or  concluding  as  an  end,  a 
elo>e. 

2.  The  act  of  settling,  deciding,  arranging. 

"  For  the  drtrrmhiing  of  quarrels  that  might  arise."— 
//ii/rs.  Itcniii/ii*:  s>'i'»i.  mi  Duels. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  defining;  definition,  de- 
termination. 

determining  line,  *. 

Math.:  In  conic  sections  a  line  parallel  to  the 
base  of  the  cone ;  in  the  hyperbola  this  line  is  within 
the  base:  in  the  parabolic  sections  it  forms  a  tan- 

feut  to  the  base  ;  in  the  elliptic  it  falls  without  it. 
n  the  intersecting  lino  of  a  circle  the  determining 
line  will  never  meet  the  plane  of  the-  base  to  which 
it  is  parallel.     (Girill.} 
fde  ter -mln-ls.m,  s.    [Eng.  determin(e)  ;  -urn.] 


detiny 


motives,  that  is,  by  motives  furnished  by  Providence, 
which  turn  the  balance  in  our  mental  deliberations 
in  accordance  witli  its  views. 

*de-ter-ra  -tlon,  ».  [Lat.  <Je=away,  from,  and 
ferra=earth,  land;  Fr.  deterrer=to  disinter.]  Tlio 
removal  of  earth  which  covers  or  hides  anything. 

"This  concerns  the  raising  of  new  mountains,  deten-'i- 
tt'ons,  or  the  devolution  of  earth  down  upon  the  valleys 
from  the  hills  and  higher  grounds." — Woodward. 

de-terr  ed.pa.par.  or  a.    [DETER.] 
*de-ter'-ren$e,  «.    [Lat.  deterrens,  pr.  par.  of 

deterreo.)    That  which  deters;  a  deterrent;  the  act 

of  deterring. 
de-ter  -rent,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  deterrent,  pr.  par.  of 

deterreo=to  deter. J 

A.  An  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  deter- 
ring ;  tending  or  intended  to  deter. 

"The  deterrent  effect  of  such  penalties  is  in  proportion 
to  their  certainty." — Bentham. 

B.  Assubst.:  Anything,  as  a  law,  penalty,  intended 
to  deter  from  any  act. 

"No  deterrent  is  more  effective."— Bentham. 
de-ter  -ring,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DETER.] 
A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  discouraging  or  frighten- 
ing from  any  act. 

*de-ter  -sion, «.  [Lat. detersus,  pa. par. of  aeteryo 
=to  wipe  off.]  The  act  of  deterging  or  cleansing 
from  foul  or  offensive  matter,  &c. 

"I  endeavored  deterston,  but  the  matter  could  not  be 
discharged." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

*de-ter  -Slve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  detersif,  from  deter- 
sus.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Cleansing,  detergent. 

"Of  a  penetrative,  cooling,  and  detersive  faculty." — 
Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  120. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  detergent. 

"The  other  ulcers  and  excoriations  I  dressed,  some  with 
detersives." — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

"dS-tSr'-SIve-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  detersive;  -ly.]  In 
a  detersive  manner ;  by  way  of  detersives. 

*dS-ter -slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  detersive;  -ness.'} 
The  quality  of  being  detersive  ;  detergency. 

dg-test',  v.  t.  [Fr.  df tester;  Sp.  detestar;  Ital. 
detestare,  from  Latin  detestor=to  execrate:  de= 
down,  fully,  and  fes(or=to  call  to  witness;  testis=a. 
witness.] 

*1.  To  testify  against ;  to  denounce ;  to  condemn. 

"The  heresy  of  Nestorius  was  detested  in  the  Eastern 
churches." — Fuller:  Church  History. 

2.  To  abhor,  to  abominate,  to  hate  exceedingly. 

"  He  detested  those  republican  theories  which  were  in- 
termingled with  the  Genevese  divinity." — Macaulay.  Hist. 
Eng.,  on.  vi. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  to  detest  and  to  hate, 
see  HATE. 

de-test-a-bll  -l-tf,  s.  [Eng.  detestable) ;  -Uy.] 
Detestableness,  odiousness. 

"So  young  gentlemen  do  then  attain  their  maximum  of 
detestability."—Carlyle:  Sartor  Kesartns,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

de-test  -a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  detestabilis.] 
Deserving  of  extreme  hate  or  abhorrence;  abomin- 
able, execrable. 

"The  pavement  was  detestable;  all  foreigners  cried 
shame  upon  it." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

d8-te'st'-a-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  detestable;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  detestable. 

"It  is  their  intrinsic  hatefulness,  and  detestableness, 
which  originally  inflames  us  against  them." — .4.  Smith: 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  pt.  ii.,  g  2. 


de-test  -»-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  detestab(le) ;  -ly.\  In 
a  ilrti'stable  or  abominable  manner  or  degree ; 
abominably. 

"We  live  together  abominably  and  detestably  in  open 
adultery."— Hall:  Henri/  fill.  (an.  20). 

*de-test -ant,    s.    [Lat.    detestans,   pr.    par.   of 

i/i  ti-stnr,]     A  detester. 

"  11,-ti-stants  of  the  Romish  idolatry."—  flanket:  Life  of 
Williams,  i.  121. 

*de-tes  -tate,  a.  [Latin  detestatus,  pa.  par.  of 
detestor.]  Detested,  abominated,  execrated. 

'de-tes  -tate,  v.  t.  [DETESTATE,  «.J  To  detest, 
to  abhor,  to  abominate. 

"Well  might  he  detestate  star-chamber  examinations." 
— State,  Trials:  Lord  Lilburne.  (1649). 

de-tes-ta -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  detestatio,  from  drhn 
tutus,  pa.  par.  of  detestor;  Fr.  detestation;  Sp.de- 
tesfaciou;  Ital.  detestazione.)  A  feeling  of  extreme 
hatred,  abhorrence,  or  loathing. 

"To  hide  himself  with  part  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth 
from  the  detestation  of  mankind."—  3Ianaul*u:  Hist.  Kim., 
ch.  xiv. 

de-test  -Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DETEST.] 

de-tSst-er,  s.  [Eng.  detest;  -er.]  One  who  de- 
tests, abhors,  or  abominates. 

"That  stood  as  spectators  and  destesters  of  those  relig- 
ious barbarities." — South:  Serni.,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  4. 

dg-test  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &.  8.    [DETEST.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  abhorring  or 
abominating ;  abhorrence ;  detestation. 

"In  their  abhorring  and  detesting  of  it."—  jtfo'j»r<if/ii.- 
Appeal  to  C'cesar,  p.  57. 

*det-ful,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  dc(  =  debt;  -ful(l).] 
Owing ;  bound  in  duty. 

*det -ful-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  detful ; -ly.]  Dutifully; 
as  bound  in  duty. 

"Thatoure  souuerain  lord  A  his  successouris,  Ac.,  sal 
execut  detfullii  the  panys  of  proscripcioun  &  tresoun 
aganis  the  saidis  personis."— Acts  Jas.  III.  (1478)  (ed. 
1814),  p.  123. 

dS-thro  ne,  r.  t.  [O.  Fr.  desthroner:  des=dif= 
apart,  from,  and  O.  Fr.  throne=a  throne  (q.  v.).]  • 

1.  Lit.:   To   remove,    depose,   or   drive   from    a 
throne ;  to  divest  or  deprive  of  royal  dignity. 

"The  question  of  dethroning  .  .  .  kings  will  always 
be  an  extraordinary  question  of  state."— Burke:  French 
Jierolntion. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  deprive  or  drive  from  power. 
"The    Republicans   being  dethroned  by  Cromwell."— 
llumef  Hist.  Eng. 

2.  To  depose  from  any  position  of  preeminence. 
de1  thron  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DETHRONE.] 
de-thron'e-ment.   s.    [Eng.   dethrone;    -ment.] 

The  act  of  dethroning,  deposing,  or  driving  from 
royal  dignity ;  the  state  of  being  dethroned  or  de- 
posed. 

"The  dethronement  of  Philip  in  favor  of  Chanles  was 
made  a  condition  of  peace."—  Solingbroke:  On  History, 
lett.  viii. 

de-thron-gr,  s.  [Eng.  delhron(e);  -er.]  One 
who  dethrones. 

"The  hand  of  our dethroners  hath  prevailed  against  the 
regal  and  sacerdotal  throne." — Arnwau:  Moderation  of 
Charles  I.  (1661),  p.  186. 

de-thron  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DETHRONE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Dethronement. 

*de-thron-Iz-a  -tlon,  s.  [Eng.  dethrania(e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  dethroning;  dethronement. 

"  When  shoe  was  aduertised  of  her  husband's  dethron- 
ization."— Speed:  Edicard  II.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xii.,  §  73. 

*dS-thron  -ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  dethron(e) ;  -ize.]  To 
dethrone. 

"  To  consent  to  the  four  votes  of  dethronizing  him." — 
H'ood;  Athente  Oxon. 

*det  -I-net,  s.  [Latin  =  he  detains,  3d  per.  sing, 
pr.  indie,  of  detineo=tf>  detain.] 

Old  Law :  A  writ  which  lies  against  one  for  with- 
holding from  another  what  is  his  due. 

det'-I-nue,  s.  [Fr.  detenu,  pa.  par.  of  detenir— 
to  detain.] 

Law :  The  form  of  an  action  for  the  recovery  of 
chattels  unlawfully  detained,  and  damages  for  their 
detention :  or,  if  they  have  been  returned,  damages 
only. 

"I'll  bring  my  action  of  detinue  or  trover." — Wycherley: 
Plain  Dealer,  iii.  1. 

*det'-I-nf,  «.  [DETINUE.]  A  detention,  a  re- 
taining, a  withholding. 

"This  little  detiny  is  great  iniquity."—  Adams:  Works, 
i.  145.  (DarfM.) 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§lon  ==  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


detomb 
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detrital 


•de-tomb  (b  silent),  r.  (.  [Pref.  rte  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  tomb  (q.  v.).]  To  remove  or  raise  from 
the  tomb. 

'•  Detombed  arise 
To  match  thy  muse  with  a  monarchicke  theame." 

Stirling:  To  Author  of  Moiinrchicke  Tragedies. 

det'-6-nate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  detoii'itn*.  pa.  par. 
of  detono=to  thunder  down:  de  =  dowu.  and  tono= 
to  thunder ;  Fr.  detonner.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  explode ;   to  burn  or  in- 
flame with  a  sudden  report. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  explode  or  burn  with  a  sudden 
roport. 

det  -6-nat  ed,  710.  par.  or  a.    [DETONATE.] 
det  -6-nat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  <t  t.    [DETONATE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Explosive ;  exploding  with  a  sudden 
report. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing  to  explode  with 
a  sudden  report ;  the  act  of  exploding. 

detonating-gas,  «.  A  mixture  of  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  with  one  volume  of  oxygen,  which  deto- 
nate violently  when  ignited,  or  an  electric  spark  is 
passed  through  it,  water  being  formed. 

detonating-hammer,  «.  The  hammer  of  a  per- 
cussion gun-lock. 

detonating-powder,  ».  A  powder  which  ex- 
plodes by  a  blow.  The  compound  used  in  the  prim- 
ing of  percussion-caps  and  fuses  is  the  fulminate  of 
mercury  or  of  silver,  collectedas  a  precipitate  when 
the  metal,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  is  poured  into 
warm  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  collected,  washed, 
and  dried.  Chloride  of  nitrogen,  NClj,  teriodide  of 
nitrogen,  NI3,  potassium  picrate,  CfirMNO^h'OK, 
a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate,  KClOs,  with  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  sugar,  <fcc.,  are  most  powerful 
detonating  substances.  A  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  exposed  to  direct  sun- 
light detonates  violently,  forming  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  which  occupies  the  same  volume  as  the 
original  mixture. 

detonating-primer,  s. 

Bloating :  A  primer  exploded  by  a  fuse,  and  used 
in  blasting  operations  to  violently  explode  gun-cot- 
ton, instead  of  the  former  plan  by  which  the  charge 
of  gun-cotton  was  simply  ignited. 

detonating-tube,  «.  A  graduated  tube  used  for 
the  detonation  of  gases.  It  is  pierced  by  two  op- 
posed wires  fcy  which  an  electric  spark  is  intro- 
duced. The  gas  is  confined  over  water  or  mercury. 
[EUDIOMETER.] 

det  6-na'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  detonation,  from  deto- 
niitu.1.  pa.  par.  of  detono.] 

1.  Chem.:  The  act  of   detonating  or  causing  to 
explode;  an  explosive  or  instantaneous  combustion 
with  a  loud  report. 

"A  new  coal  is  not  to  be  cast  on  the  niter,  till  the  deto- 
nation occasioned  by  the  former  be  either  quite  or  almost 
altogether  ended." — Boyle. 

2.  Music:  False  intonation.    (Stainer  <t  Barrett.) 
det  -6-nat-5r,  «.     [Eng.  detonat(e) ;  -or.]    One 

who  or  that  which  detonates. 

*det-6  nl-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  detoniz(e) ;  -at ion.'] 
The  same  as  DETONATION  (q.  v.). 

Met  -6-nize,  v.  t.  &  i.    [DETONATE.] 

A.  Transitive : 

Chem. :  To  calcine  with  detonation ;  to  cause  to 
explode ;  to  detonate. 

"Nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  detonized  niter  is  de- 
stroyed in  eighteen  days." — Arbuthnot.  <tn  Air. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  detonate;  to  explode  with  a  sud- 
den report. 

"  This  precipitate  .  .  .  detonlzes  with  a  considerable 
noise." — Fonrcroy. 

*det  -6-nlzed,  pa. par.  or  a.    [DETOXIZE.] 
*det  -6-nlz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [DETONIZE.] 
A.  &  B.  -4«  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Detonation. 

*dS-tor  -slon,  «.  [Lat.  detortus,  pa.  par.  of 
detorqueo.]  A  twisting,  a  turning,  a  perversion. 
[DETORT.J 

"Cross  those  detorsions  when  it  [the  heart]  downward 

tends. 
And  when  it  to  forbidden  heights  pretends." 

Donne:  Poems,  p.  827. 

•de-tort ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  detortus,  pa.  par.  of  detor- 
queo  =  to  turn,  to  distort:  de—  down,  away,  and 
forg««o=to  twist.]  To  twist,  wrest,  or  distort  from 
the  true  or  original  meaning  or  design;  to  pervert. 

"The  Arians  detorteti  the  words  of  Scripture  to  their 
sence." — Hammond:  Works,  i.  475. 

*dS-tort'-Bd,  pat,par.  or  a.    [DETOET.]         ^ 

*d§-tort'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [DETORT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  distorting  or  perverting ; 
detortion. 


*de-tor -tion,   s.     [  DETORSIOX.  ] 
wresting,  or  perverting. 


"  The  detortion  and  disguising  of  those  places."— Hum. 
mon.l:  ir..i*»,  i.  375. 

de-tour,  s.  [Fr.,  from  ditourner;  O.  Fr.  destour- 
ner:  des=Lat.  di«=awa>,  apart,  and  tourner=to 
turn.] 

1.  A  roundabout  path  or  road,  a  byway ;  a  devia- 
tion from  the  direct  road. 

"We  had  escaped  their  observation  by  making  A<ttt"ur 
from  the  regular  route." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  A  winding,  turning,  or  beating  about  the  bush, 
"  This  is  in  fact  saying  the  same  thing,  only  with  more 

lietnttr*  and  circumvolutions." — Dr.  Tuck'tr:  Letter  to  Dr. 
Kippis  (1773),  p.  65. 

de-tract  ,  r.  t.  &i.  [Fr.  dftracter:  Sp.  detriirtur, 
from  Lat.  detractus,  pa.  par.  of  detraho=to  draw 
away;  de=away,  from,  and  traho=to  draw.] 

*A.  Transitire: 

1.  Lit. :  To  take  or  draw  away ;  to  abstract. 

"  The  multitude  of  partners  does  detract  nothing  from 
each  private  share,  nor  does  the  publicness  of  it  le--'  n 
propriety  in  it." — Boyle. 

2.  Fig. :  To  derogate ;  to  take  away  from  the  good 
name  or   reputation   of  a  person ;  to  defame,  to 
slander,  to  disparage. 

"  Detracting  what  laboriously  we  do." 

Drat/ton :  Uoaes,  bk.  ii. 
B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit,:  To  take  away,  to  diminish. 

"  By  no  means  to  add  to  it,  or  to  detract  from  it." — Sharp: 
«-..rit»,  vol.  v.,  diss.  i. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  defame,  to  slander,  to  disparage. 

"Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 
Is  fix'd  forever  to  detract  or  praise." 

Byron:  Monody  on  Death  of  Sheridan. 

2.  To  take  away  from  the  reputation  or  good  name 
of  a  person.    (Followed  by  from.) 

"  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  detract  from  both  the  moral 
and  literary  character  of  Cicero." — Knox:  Letter  viii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  detract  and  to 
disparage,  see  DISPARAGE. 
de-tracf-er,  s.    [DETRACTOR.] 
de-tract  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DETRACT.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  slandering  or  defaming ; 
detraction, 

'de-tract  -Ing-1?,  adr.  [Eng.  detracting;  -ly.J 
In  a  detracting,  disparaging,  or  defamatory  manner. 

"  Rather  by  a  hidden  and  oblique  way  insinuate  his 
error  to  him,  than  detractingly  blaze  it." — Bishop  Hen- 
sliaw:  Thoughts  (1651),  p.  13. 

de-trac  tion,  *de-trac-cion,  «de-trac-cioun, 
*de-trac-cyon,  *de-trac-tioun,  s.  [Lat.  detractio 
=a  taking  away,  from  detrattus,  pa.  par.  of  detraho 
=to  take  away;  Fr.  detraction;  Prov.  detraccio; 
Sp.  detraccion ;  Port,  detractao ;  Ital.  detrazione.] 
*1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  taking  away,  withdrawing,  or 
abstracting  anything. 

"  You  shall  inquire  of  the  unlawful  taking  of  par- 
tridges, and  pheasants,  or  fowl,  the  detraction  of  the 
eggs  of  the  said  wild-fowl." — Bacon:  Charge  at  the  Sessions 
for  the  Verge,  p.  18. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  taking  away  from  the  good 
name  or  reputation  of  another;  depreciation,  dis- 
paragement, defaming,  slander,  backbiting. 

"  Fame  .  .  . 
We  may  justly  now  accuse 
Of  detraction  from  her  praise." 

Milton:  Arcades. 

*de-trac -tloiis,  a.  [Eng.  detract-  -ious.J  Con- 
taining, implying,  or  01  the  nature  of  detraction. 

"  Derogatory.  Detractions  ;  that  lessens  the  honor  of  ; 
dishonorable."— Johnson. 

*de-trac  -tlve,  a.    [Eng.  detract;  -ire.] 

1.  Lit, :  Drawing. 

"Finding  that  his  patient  hath  any  store  of  herbs  in 
his  garden,  [the  surgeon]  straightway  will  apply  a  de- 
tractive plaster."— Knight:  Trgal  of  Truth  (1580;,  fol.  28. 

2.  Fig.:    Detracting,    disparaging,  depreciating, 
defaming. 

"  The  iniquity  of  an  envious  and  detractive  adversary." 
—Bishop  Morton:  Discharge  (1633),  p.  276. 

*de-trac  -tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  detractive ; -next.] 
The  quality  of  being  detractive. 

de-trac  -t5r,  de-trac  -ter,  *de-trac-towre,  ». 
[Lat. ;  Fr.  detracteur.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  detracts  from,  disparages, 
depreciates,  or  defames  the  good  name  or  reputa- 
tion of  others ;  a  slanderer,  a  defamer,  a  backbiter. 

•'Even  his  detractors  have  generally  admitted  that 
.  .  .  he  acted  with  uprightness,  dignity,  and  wisdom." 
—Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

II.  Anat. :  A  muscle,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
draw  the  part  to  which  it  belongs  from  another 
part. 


A  twisting,  de-trac  -tSr-f ,  a.  [Eng.  detractor  -y.]  Defam- 
atory, disparaging,  derogatory,  depreciatory,  ca- 
lumnious (sometimes  followed  by  from  orun/oi. 

"  The  d'-t  rnctortf  lye  takes  from  a  great  man  the  reputa- 
tion that  justly  belongs  to  him."— At-bntlitiot. 

de-trac -tress,  s.  [Eng.  detractor;  -ess.]  A 
woman  who  detracts  from,  disparages,  or  defames 
the  good  name  or  character  of  another. 

"  If  any  shall  detract  from  a  lady's  character,  unless  she 
be  absent,  the  said  aetrnctrtM  shall  be  forthwith  ordered 
to  the  lowest  place  of  the  room." — Adtiison. 

de-train  ,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from,  and 
Eng.  train  (q.v.).] 

1.  Trans.:    To  cause  to  aught  from    a    rallwaj 
train. 

"  Meantime  the  regiment  had  been  swiftly  ilrtr,ii,<,  i." 
— London  Daily  Tel?yrui//i. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  alight  from  a  train. 

"About  2,500  men  of  engineers  and  infantry  only  will 
del  rain."— Daily  Chronicle,  April  8,  1882. 

de-train  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [DETKAIX.  ] 

A.  Aitpr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  alighting  or  causing  to 
alight  from  a  train. 

"To  superintend  the  detrniit  ing  of  the  troops."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*de-tray  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  detralio.]  To  tak"  away, 
to  abstract. 

"Ye  be  put  at  liberty  so  to  qualify,  so  to  add,  aetrau, 
immix,  change,  Ac.,  as  ye  shall  think  good." — Burnet: 
Kecords,  bk.  ii.,  No.  22. 

*de-trect ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  detrecto:  de=away, 
from,  and  fracto=to  undertake,  to  do.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  refuse,  to  decline. 

"He  [Moses]  detrected  his  going  into  Egypt."— Foth. 
erby:  Atheomastix,  p.  194. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  decline,  to  avoid. 

"  Do  not  dftrect;  you  know  th'  authority 
Is  mine."  Sen  Jonson:  New  Inn,  ii.  6. 

*de-tr6c-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  detrectatio.]  A  de- 
clining, a  refusing,  a  refusal. 

*de-tren<;h  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  d<;=down,  fully,  and  Fr. 
trancher=to  cut.]  To  cut. 

"  If  your  bodies  were  detrenched."— Wilson:  Rhetoriokc, 
p.  71. 

det  -rl-ment,  *det-re-ment,  *det-ry-ment,  «. 
[Fr.  detriment;  Ital.  <fc  Sp.  detrimento,  from  Lat. 
detrimentum=a  rubbing  away,  aloss,  from  detritus. 
pa.  par.  of  detero=to  rub  away:  de=away,  down, 
and  tero=to  rub.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Loss,  injury,  damage,    mischief, 
depreciation,  harm. 

"If  yonr  joint  power  prevail,  the  affairs  of  hell 
No  detriment  aeed  fear;  go.  and  be  strong." 

Milton:  P.L.,  x.408,409. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  moon  in  her  wane 
or  eclipse. 

2.  Eng.  Univer.,  <&c.:  The  charge  made  to  each 
member  of  the  Universities  or  Inns  of  Court  to  de- 
fray loss,  damage,  or  dilapidation  to  the  buildings. 

If  For  the  difference  between  detriment  and  dis- 
advantage, see  DISADVANTAGE. 

*d«5t  -rl-mSnt,  v.  t.  [DETRIMENT,  «.]  To  injure, 
to  damage,  to  harm. 

"I  would  not  have  them  detrimented  in  the  least  de- 
gree."—Fuller:  Worthies,  i.  ch.  ii. 

det-rl-men  -tal,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  detrimtntalis, 
from  Lat.  detrimentum.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Causing  detriment  or  hurt;  hurtful, 
injurious,  mischievous,  damaging. 

"The  infirmities  of  William's  temper  proved  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  great  interests  of  which  he  was  the 
guardian." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*B.  As  subst. :  (For  definition  see  extract.) 
"A  detrimental  is  a  person  who  pays  great  attention  to  a 
young  lady  without  any  serious  intentions,  and  thereby 
discourages  the  attentions  of  others." — Auberon  Herbert. 

*deVrl-men  -tal-ness,  s.     [Eng.  detrimental; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  detrimental. 
•det  -rl-men-ted,  pa,  par.  or  a.  [DETRIMENT,  <-.] 
de-trl-tal,  a.    [Eng.  detrit(us) ;  -a*.] 
Oeol. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  detritus  ;  of  the  nature 
or  composed  of  detritus.    Detrital  matter  may  con- 
sist of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  chalk,  mbbly  fragments, 
or  of  any  admixture  of  these  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  rocks  and  the  amount  of  attrition  to  which 
their  particles  have  been  subjected.    (Page.) 

detrital  rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  such  rocks  as  appear  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  detritus  of  pre-existing 
solid  mineral  matter. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wit,     Here,     camel,    h8r,    tnSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh8,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


detrite 
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deutoxide 


*de-trl  te,  a.   [Lat.  detritus.  ]  Worn  out  or  down. 
»de-trl -tion,  .-,.     [Low  Lat.  <i,'tritio,  from  Lat. 
'"•  .'fiftix,  pa.  par.  of  detero.]    The  act  of  wearing 
.:ou  n  or  awny. 

"The    gradual    ileti-ition    of    time." — Stevens:   Xote  on 

Stalxapmre'a  llmry  vi.,  pt.  n.,  v.  8. 

de-trl'-tus,  s.  [Lat..  pa.  par.  of  </fiVr<>  —  to  rub 
down:  (£c  =  (lown.  fully,  and  tero=to  rub.] 

1.  LiUT'tlly: 

Geol.:  The  waste  or  mattor  worn  off  rocks,  tfcc., 
by  attrition;  the.  disintegrated  materials  of  the 
earth's  surface ;  accumulations  arising  from  the 
waste  or  disintegration  of  exposed  rock-surfaces. 

fL>.  Fi<i.:  Waste,  rubbish. 

"  Words  which  have  thus  for  ages  preserved  their  exact 
form  in  the  muss  of  <t<-tritus  of  which  modern  languages 
are  composed." — /-'arrar. 

de  trop  (p  silent),  phr.  [Fr.  =  too  much,  too 
many.  J  In  the  way,  not  wanted  ;  a  term  applied  to 
a  person  whose  company  is  inconvenient  or  not 
wanted.  One  too  many. 

*de-tru  de,  r.  t.  I  Lat.  detrudo  =  to  push  down  : 
de=down,  and  trudo=tu  push.] 

'    To  push,  force,  or  thrust  down. 

"  Such  as  are  detruded  down  to  hell." 

Davles:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  st.  xxxii. 

z.  To  expel  from,  to  thrust  out  of. 
"  The  condition  of  devils  to  be  detruded  Heaven."— 
Ffltltam:  Ke*alrr>>,  ])t.  ii.,  No.  56. 

*de-trud  -ed,  pa.  par.or  a.    [DETRUDE.] 
*de-trud'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DETRUDE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  At  subst.:  The  act  of  pushing  or  thrusting 
down;  detrusion. 

*de-truu  -cate,  c.  t.  [Lat.  detruncatus,  pa.  par. 
of  defrunco=to  lop,  to  cut  off :  rfe=away,  from,  and 
/rwnciw=tho  body,  the  trunk.]  To  lop  or  cut  off  ; 
to  shorten  by  lopping  or  cutting,  (Cockeram.) 

*de-trun'-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  n.    [DETRUNCATE.] 

*de-trun-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  detruncatio,  from 
defruncatus.\ 

1.  Qrd.Lany.:  The  act  of  cutting  or  loppius  off ; 
excision. 

"  This  can  never  prove  either  any  interpolations  in  the 
former  or  detrimcatlnna  in  the  latter."— Bililioth.  Bibl. 
lOxf.  1720),  p.  68. 

'-'.  Surg. :  The  separation  of  the  trunk  from  the 
head  of  the  foetus,  the  latter  remaining  in  the 
uterus. 

•de-trunk  ,  ».  t.  [Lat.  detrunco=io  lop  off.]  To 
lop  or  cut  off ;  to  detruncate. 

"She  the  head  detruncte  dyd  bear  about." 

Drant:  Horace,  Bat.  ii.  8. 

*d8-tru'-Sjion,  s.  [Lat.  detrusio,  from  detrusus, 
pa.  par.  of  detrudo=to  thrust  or  push  down.]  The 
act  of  pushing  or  thrusting  down. 

"  From  this  detruxion  of  the  waters  toward  the  side,  the 
parts  toward  the  pole  must  be  much  increased." — Keil: 
A'jainst  Burnet. 

de-trug  -8r,  8.    [Lat.  detrusus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
t /-ucio.]    That  which  pushes  or  thrusts  down, 
detrusor  urinse,  s. 

A  nat. :  A.  muscle  whose  function  it  is  to  expel  the 
urine. 

*de-tn.-mes  -cenee,  «.  [Lat. detumescens,  pr.par. 
of  detumesco=tu  cease  swelling:  de=away,  from, 
:'tid  (umesco=to  begin  to  swell;  tumeo=to  swell.] 
The  act  of  subsiding  or  settling  down  after  having 
been  swollen. 

"  Still  hath  it  the  more  subsidence  and  detumescence." 
— Cvdworth:  Intell.  fasten,  p.  681. 

•de-tdrb  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  deturbo.]  To  throw  down 
violently. 

"  As  soon  may  thy  throne  [be]  dtlurbed  as  he  can  be 
foiled."—  Up.  Hall. 

•de-tur'-bate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  deturbatus,  pa.  par.  of 
deturbo=to  thrust  or  drive  away.]  To  thrust  or 
drive  out,  to  expel. 

*de-tur  -bat-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [DETURBATE.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  driving  out  or  expelling. 
"Where    is    now    this    your    .     .    .    detttrbating    and 

thrusting  out  of  Anatholius?" — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  685. 

*de-tur-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deturbatus,  pa.  par. 
ot  deturbo.]  A  thrusting  or  driving  out ;  expulsion. 

*d£-turn',u.  t.  [O.  Fr.  destourner ;  Fr.d6tournfr.~\ 

1 .  Lit. :  To  turn  aside,  to  divert. 

"To   deturne  a  litill  the  said  way." — Acts  James  VI. 

2.  Fig. :  To  turn  away  or  aside ;  to  divert,  to  dis- 
tract. 

"  .  .  .  deturn  many  from  lending  a  pleased  ear  to  the 
wholesome  doctrine." — Dioby:  Man's  Soul,  ch.  iii. 


*de-tflr  -pate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  deturpnlux,  pa.  par. of 
detwrpu  =  to  defile:  de  (iutens.),  and  turpu=t<> 
defile:  ft.ditvrper;  Sp. deturpar;  Ital.deturpar*.] 
To  detilo,  to  pollute,  to  contaminate. 

"  Errors,  superstitions,  heresies,  and  impieties,  which 
had  tteturpateil  the  face  of  the  Church."—  Up.  Tai/lor: 
DiKt.from  Popery,  ch.  i.,  §  11. 

*de-tQr-pa  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  deturpatus.]  The  act 
of  defiling  or  corrupting ;  a  corruption. 

"And  the  remaining  part  have  passed  through  the 
limbecs  and  strainers  of  heretics,  and  monks,  and  igno- 
rtints,  and  interested  persons,  and  have  passed  through 
the  corrections  and  <letnri«itimt?,  and  mistakes  of  tran- 
scribers."— Bp.  Taijlur:  Halt  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

defl9e(l),s.  [Fr.  deur;  Lat.  duo=two.]  Two; 
the  number  two  on  a  card  or  a  die  ;  the  card  marki-d 
with  two  pips. 

deuce-ace,  s.    The  one  and  two  thrown  at  dice. 
"  Then.  I  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the  gross  sum 
of  deuce-ace  amounts  to." — Shakesp.:  Lore's  Labor's  Lost, 

deuce  (2),  *duse,  *deus,   *deuse,  s.    [Old  Fr. 
deus;  Lat. detw=O(iod,voc.  of  de«s=God.  (Skeat.)\ 
*1.  An  exclamation  or  oath,  invoking  the  Deity. 
"  Deus!  lemmau,  hwat  may  this  be?" 

llarelolt,  1,312. 
2.  An  evil  spirit,  the  devil. 

"  'Twas  the  prettiest  prologue,  as  he  wrote  it! 
Well,  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  ha'n't  forgot  it." 

Conyreve:  Old  Bachelor  (Prol.). 

deuc  -ed,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  deuce  (2) ;  -ed.']  Con- 
founded, devilish. 

deaD'-cd-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  deuced;  -ly.\  Confound- 
edly, devilishly. 

*deuch,  s.    [Gael,  deoch.] 

1.  A  draught,  a  drink. 

2.  Drink  in  general. 

deuch-an-dorach,  deuch-an-doris,  docli-an- 
dorls,  dock-an-doracli,  dok-and-dorls,  s.  [Gael. 
deoch.  an  doruis.]  A  drink  taken  at  the  door  of  a 
house  at  parting ;  a  parting  or  stirrup  cup. 

deu-ter-o-cg.-non'-Ic-9.1,  a.  [Greek  deu1erot>= 
second,  and  Eng.  ca)io?iicai  (q.  v.).]  An  epithet 
applied  to  those  books  of  Scripture  which  were 
admitted  as  canonical  after  the  rest  [CANON], 
either  by  reason  that  they  were  not  written  till 
after  the  compilation  of  the  canon,  or  on  account  of 
some  hesitation  concerning  their  inspiration.  The 
deutero-canonical  books  of  the  modern  canon  are 
the  Book  of  Esther,  either  the  whole,  or  at  least  the 
last  seven  chapters:  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
those  of  St.  James,  St.  Jude,  Second  of  St.  Peter, 
Second  and  Third  of  St.  John,  and  the  Revelation. 

*deu-te"r-og'-a-mlst,  s.  [Gr.  deurmw=second, 
sramos=marriage,  and  Eng.  suff.  -i»f.]  One  who 
marries  a  second  time, 

"He  had  published  for  me  against  the  deuterogamisis 
of  the  age."— Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakefleld,  ch.  xviii. 

'dea-tSr-Sg-a-mj?,  s.  [Gr.  deuterogamia  =  a 
second  marriage.]  [DEUTEROGAMIST.]  A  second 
marriage ;  the  practice  of  marrying  a  second  time. 

"That  unfortunate  divine  who  has  BO  long  .  .  .  fought 
against  the  deuterogamy  of  the  age."— Goldsmith-  Vicar 
of  Wakefeld,  ch.  jtiv. 

tdea-ter-o-nSm'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  deuteros=second 
and ?ionufcos=pertaining  to  the  law;  nomos=law  1 
Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy. 

"The  Deuteronomfc  law  designs  to  make  such  syncre- 
tism henceforth  impossible."— /VO/..R.  SmttA-  Old  Test  in 
Jewish  Church,  %  xii.,  p.  368. 

deu-ter-Sn  -6-mlst,  *.  [English,  &c.,  deuterou- 
om(y);  -ist.j 

Bible  Criticism:  The  author  of  Deuteronomy 
[DEUTERONOMY.] 

deu-te"r-5n-6-mIs  -tic,  «.    [Eng.  deuteronomist  : 

-1C.] 

Bible  Criticism:  Emanating  from  the  "  Deu- 
teronomist' (q.  v.). 

"While  xixi.— ixiiv.  contains  also  Deuteronomistio 
matter,  but  mixed  with  passages  of  very  diiferent  age  and 
authorship." — Colenso:  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  Dt 
vi.,  pref.  vii. 

Dea-ter-on  -6-mf ,  s.  [Latin  Deuteronomium : 
dr.  Deuterononuon=the  Second  or  Repeated  Law 
deitter-o8=8econd,  and  nomos=  .  .  .  law.] 

Scrip.  Canon :  The  fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch. 
It  is  called  in  Hebrew  Elleh  haddebharim,  these 
being  the  first  words  of  the  book.  Occasionally  it 
is  written  simply  debharim,  which,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  one  of  the  foregoing  three  words.  In  the 
openmgverse  a  heading  or  title,  either  to  the  whole 
or  part  Of  the  book,  apparently  the  former,  is  thus 
given:  "These  be  the  words  which  Moses  spake 
unto  all  Israel  on  this  side  Jordan  in  the  wilder- 
ness, m  the  plain  over  against  the  Red  Sea,  between 
Paran  and  Tophel  and  Laban,  and  Hazoroth,  and 
IJizauab.  The  third  verse  gives  us  the  date  of 
these  words,  the  fortieth  year  (doubtless  of  the 


wandering),  the  eleventh  month,  and  the  first  day 
of  the  month.  The  whole  book,  to  the  end  of  ch. 
xxxii.,  is  the  form  of  an  oral  address  from  the  Jew- 
ish leader,  a  detailed  restatement  of  the  law.moral, 
ceremonial,  and  judicial  (i.  f.,  civil  and  criminal) 
[see  the  etym.],  coining  in  as  part  of  his  discourse. 
Toward  the  close,  in  ch.  xxviii.,  a  prophetic  state- 
ment is  made  of  the  future  prosperity  with  which 
the  people  should  bo  blessed  if  they  obeyed  the 
divine  law,  and  the  calamities  which  should  befall 
them  if  they  were  disobedient  to  its  commands. 
The  Jewish  Church  universally  attributed  the 
authorship  of  Deuteronomy  to  Moses,  the  record  of 
his  mvu  death  being,  however,  admitted  to  bo  by 
a  later  hand.  Our  Lord  quoted  it  as  partpf  Script- 
ure. (Compare  Matt.  iv.  4,  Luke  iv.  4,with  Dout. 
viii.  8;  Matt.  iv.  10,  Luke  iv.  S,  with  Dout,  vi.  13; 
and  Matt.  iv.  7,  Luke  iv.  12,  with  Dout.  vi.  16.)  The 
Apostle  Peter  and  Stephen  the  Martyr  similarly 
accepted  it,  and  applied  the  prediction  in  ch.  xviii. 
15,  18,  19,  to  Christ  (Acts  iiiT  22,  23;  vii.  37).  The 
Christian  Church  of  all  ages,  and  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, has  almost  universally  accepted  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  as  canonical,  and  as  penned,  ex- 
cept the  few  concluding  verses,  by  Moses.  This 
opinion  has  been  held  by  such  scholars  as  Moses 
Stuart,  Heugstenberg,  and  Havernick.  The  modern 
school  of  rationalistic  critics,  on  the  other  hand, 
almost  with  one  accord,  reject  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship. Stahelin  attributes  the  work  to  the  Jehovist ; 
Gosenius,  De  Wotte,  and  others  believe  the  Jehov- 
ist and  the  Deuteronomist  distinct.  The  latter  is 
supposed  by  Ewald,  Riehm,  Bleek,  Davidson,  and 
Kalisch  to  have  written  it  in  Manasseh's  time; 
while  De  Wetto,  Von  Bohlen,  Knobel,  Graf,  Roster, 
Noldeke,  Colenso,  and,  after  a  change  of  view, 
Kuenen.  consider  him  to  have  done  so  in  the  early 
part  of  Josiah's  reign.  Colenso  is  of  opinion  that 
the  original  address  of  Moses  consisted  only  of 
chapters  v.— xxvi.,  xxviii.,  to  which  ch.  i.— iv., 
xxix., xxx.  were  afterward  added  by  the  samohand, 
while  chapters  xxxi.— xxxiv.  contain  also  Deuter- 
imoniistic  matter,  but  mixed  with  passages  of  a 
different  age  and  authorship.  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith  also  holds  the  late  date,  and  consequently 
the  non-Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy,  com- 
bining, however,  this  opinion  in  historic  criticism 
with  belief  in  evangelic  doctrines.  A  prevalent 
view  with  critics  of  the  last-mentioned  school  is 
that  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  a 
groat  part,  if  not  of  the  whole,  of  Deuteronomy. 
/defi-ter-o-patll'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  deuteropath(y)  ; 
•»c.J  Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  deuteropathy. 

deu-ter-op  -a-th?, deu-ter-6-path-I-a, a.  [Gr. 
deuteros  =  second,  and  patlte,  pathos  =  suffering, 
pain ;  poscAO=to  suffer.] 

lied. :  A  sympathetic  affection  of  one  part  with 
another ;  a  secondary  disease. 

*deu-te"r-Ss'-c6-py!,  s.  [Gr.  deuteros  =  second, 
and  akopeo=to  see,  to  look  at.] 

1.  i«*.:  Second  sight.    (Scott.) 

2.  Fig. :  The  second,  inner,  or  hidden 
intention  of 'words. 

"  Not  attaining  the  deuteroscopy,  or  second  intention  of 
the  words." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

deu-ter-o  z5  -6ld,  s.  [Gr.  deuteros=second,  and 
Eng.  zoOid  (q.  v.).] 

ZoQl. :  A  term  applied  to  a  zooid  produced  by 
gemmation  from  a  zoOid. 

deat-hf-drog'-u-ret,  deu-to-hjf-drog -u-ret, 
s.  [Gr.  eZe«te7-o8=second ;  Eng.  hydroguret  (q.  v.).] 

C'hem.:  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
with  one  of  some  other  element. 

deti-to,  pref.    [Gr.  <2e«teros=second.] 

C"/iem.,  <&c. :  In  composition  used  to  express  that 
two  atoms  of  the  substance  named  are  combined 
with  one  or  more  of  another.  The  proper  use  of  the 
prefix  deu-to  is  to  denote  the  second  in  order  of 
the  terms  of  any  series:  thus,  in  the  several 
series  of  oxides  FeO,  Fe2O3;  MnO,  MnoOs,  MnOj- 
PbjO,  PbO,  Pb2O3,  PbO2,  the  compounds  Fo2ol 
Mn.,03,  PbO  are,  properly  speaking,  the  deutoxides 
of  tne  respective  metals,  the  deuto  denoting  simply 
the  place  of  the  compound  in  the  series,  not  its 
atomic  composition.  But  the  prefix  has  often  been 
confounded  with  bi-  or  di-,  which  properly  refers  to 
the  constitution  of  the  compound,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  proto-  or  mono-  compounds  of  the 
same  series.  (Watts.) 

deu'-tO-plas.m,  s.  [Pref.  deuto,  and  Gr.  plasma 
^anything  formed  or  molded.] 

Biol. :  A  term  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  yelk 
of  ova  which  furnishes  nourishment  for  the  embryo 
and  its  accessories.  [PROTOPLASM.] 

*deuf-6x-lde,  *deut  -ox-jfde,  s.  [Pref.  deuto, 
and  Lug.  oxide  (q.  v.).l 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen  to 
one  or  more  of  a  metal.  A  term  formerly  used  to 
denote  the  second  oxide  of  an  element  but  not  its 
atomic  composition ;  thus  the  second  oxides,  FejOa, 
Mn^Og,  SnO2,  are  the  respective  deutoxidos  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  tin. 
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deutzia 

deut-zl-a  (or  as  dolt  -zl-a), 
John  Deutz,  a  Dutch  naturalist.] 
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development 


[Named  after 


A.  Tranxitirc : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 


Bot.:   A  genus  of  shrubs,  natives   of   the    East  i.  To  uncover,  todisengage  from  something  which 

Indies,  belonging  to  tho  natural  order    Philadel-  enfolds  and  conceals;  to  disclose,  to  bring  to  light 

phaceee,  or  Syringas.    The  leaves  are  opposite,  de-  gradually. 

ciduous,  and  exstipulate,  and, especially  in  the  case  ••  TO  dereiope  the  latent  excellencies  .    .    .  of  our  art." 

of  Deutzia  scabra,  are  covered  with  beautiful  star-  _liir  j  grilm,i,i,.  j>i,e    IV. 

f^SinTptrpos^^'^rheirinner  'bark  "for  ^  J^™  «*°  ™«  "ncouragement  to  ;  to  further, 

*deu-zan,  «.    [Etym.  uncertain.]     A  species  of 
apple. 

"  'Tis  not  the  lasting  deuzan  I  require, 


•J.  Mulh.:  The  act  or  process  of  developing  an 
expression  by  the  execution  of  certain  indicated 
operations.  Also  tho  new  form  of  an  oxpre.-sion 
resulting  from  such  process.  [DEVELOP,  A.  II.  2.] 

3  Phot.  •  Tho  treatment  of  an  exposed  sensitive 
photographic  surface  with  certain  reducing  agents, 
so  as  to  call  into  visible  existence  the  latent  picture 
produced  in  the  camera  or  under  a  negative— an 
operation  always  performed  in  an  actinically  dark 
room.  (Knight.) 

law  and  police,  trade  and  industry,  have  done        4.  Shipbuilding :     The    process    of    drawing    the 
to  atrriope  in  our  minds  H  sense  of  the    figures  which  given  lines  on  a  curved .surf ace  would 


, 
Nor  yet  the  red-cheek'd  queening  I  request." 

Vimr/ps.-  Emblems. 

*de  vail ,  *de-vaill,  *de-val,  r.  ;.  &  t.   [Fr.  <i(- 

valer,   from    Low    Lat.  devallo=to    descend:  dc  = 
down,  and  raMis=a  valley.] 

1.  Intrans.:  To  descend,  to  fall  low,  to  subside. 

"The  tempest  low  in  the  deep  deualis." 

Douglas:    Virgil,  200,  2!l. 

2.  Trans. :  To  let  fall,  to  bow,  to  lower. 
"Thank  and  greit  God.  thair  heidis  biw  deiHtill." 

Palace  of  Honor,  ii.  63. 


wilder'beauties  of  nature."— .VwaKlaij:  Hist.    Eng.,   ch. 
xiii. 

3.  To  form  by  natural  growth. 

"  The  other  flowers  are  ilereloitcd  in 
from  the  center." — #a//'<«(/--  l!"t>nt!i,  S 

4.  To  work  out,  to  perfect,  to  complete. 


U113»    WllH/il    ftlH^U.   iHiUjtj  uu   u    1^1*.   .  v-—   ~- 

assume,  if  that  surface  were  a  flexible  sheet  and 
were  spread  out  flat  upon  a  plane  without  altera- 
tion of  area  and  without  distortion.  Surfaces  not 


.uccession  farther    truly  developable  are  drafted  on  a  plane  surface  by 
f>.  the  process  termed  Expansion  (q.v.).    (Knight.) 

6.  Music :  A  word  used  in  two  somewhat  different 


II.  Technically: 

\.-Biol.:   To  impart  or  furnisli    the  impulse 


spicuous  features  of  rhythm  or  melody  are  em- 
r  or  ployed  by  reiteration,  variation,  or  any  other 
nigh  devices  which  the  genius  or  ingenuity  of  the  corn- 


=fully,   and   vasto=to  lay  waste :  v<MriiS=waste.] 
To  lay  waste,  to  devastate,  to  desolate. 

"  From  wounds  her  eaglets  suck  the  reeking  blood, 
And  aU-devasttng  war  provides  her  food.' 

Sandys:  Paraphrase  of  Job,  p.  68. 

dev  -as-tate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  devastatus,  pa.  par.  of 
devasto=to  devastate.]    [DEVAST.]    To  lay  waste, 
arry 


cessation,  intermission.  without   changing    —    - 

*de-vall,  *de-vald,  v.    i.    [O.  Fr.  defallir;  Fr.    Thus,  in  the  equation  (x+aja^+Saxt+Sate-ra*,  (drove.) 

dfftiillirY  To  cease  to  leave  off.                                    the  first  member  is  the  indicated  cube  of  x+a,  and  «f  (i)  Development  of  a  surface : 

*   Poen,     ii  99             the  second  member  its  development.  Math.:  If  a  single  curved  surface  be  rolled  upon 

"Devall,  then,  sirs.  -Fergnsson:  Foe™,  11.  99.                g   P;M),  .  To  call  into  ^blo  existence  the  latent  a  plane  tiU  every  element  comes  in  contact  with  the 

de-vap-Sr-a -tion,  s.    [Pref.    de=down,    away,    picture  produced  in  the  camera  or  underanega-  plane,  that  portion  of  it  which  is  touched  is  called 

and  Eng.  vaporation  (q.  v.).J    The  change  of  vapor    tjvo     [DEVELOPMENT.]  tho  development  of  tho  curved  surf  ace. 

into  water,  as  in  the  generation  of  ram.                            _    J..trn..,it:,^, .  (2)  Development  hypothesis  or  theory  : 

*de-vast ,  v.  t.    [Fr.  devaster;  Lat.  devasto:  de       ?•/'  Biol.:  A  hypothesis  or   theory  which  contends 

---••-  -i       I.  Ordinary  Language:  tnat  species  were  not  each  of  them  a  separate  cre- 

1.  To  advance   or   progress    from   one   stage   to  ation,  but  by  some  process  or  other  came  from  pre- 

auother;  to  expand.  vious  species,  the  only  exception,  if  any,  existing 

"There  Is  an  undertone  of  strength,  that  may  at  any  being  one  or  more  primordial  forms.     By  a  similar 

time  develop  into  a  trying  movement."— Century  Maun-  process  arose  also  the  greater  differences  of  struct- 

zine.  ure  on  which  have  been  founded  genera,  families, 

2    To   be   evolved   or   spring   from   by   natural  orders,  classes,  and  even  higher  groups.    Every  one 

•rrowth  has  taken  note  that  man  comes  into  the  world  as 

ncrpality  devastated,  and  his       3.  To  become  visible,  known,  or  manifest ;  to  come  anmfant,  ^^^^^^^^^. 

anized."  —  Xacaulay:  Hist,    to  light.  cape  nonce  at  the  time,  make  that  infant  succes- 

Eng.,  ch.  Xlll.  II.    Technically:  ,:_fli__ ii u    ..i, ;  1. 1 !....,,  I 

dev'-as-tat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEVASTATE.]  „ _.   .. 

dev  -as-tat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEVASTATE.]    evolution  from  the  lowest 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :    (See  the    s  ^fphot. :  To  become  visible  by 

verb.)                                                                                      volopmont.  Prof"  Owen's 'Lectures  on 'the  Comparative  Anatomy 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  laying  waste,  plunder-       f  For  the  difference  between  to  develop  and  to  ,  fhe  j,wertenrate  Animals  thirteen  entries  occur 

ing,  or  ravaging ;  devastation.                                          unfold,  see  UNFOLD,  commencing  with  the  word  development,  tho  ani- 

dSv-as-ta  -tion,  s.    [Fr.  devastation;  Sp.  devas-       de-vel -&p-a-ble,    n.       [Eng.     develop;    -able.]  mals  indicated  being  the  Acalephffi,  the  Anellata, 

tacion;  Ital.  devastazione,  from  Lat.    devastatio,    That  may  or  can  be  developed.    (See  example  under  tue  Arachnida,  &c.    Similarly,  plants  grow  from 

from  devastatus,  pa.  par.  of  devasto.]                             DEVELOPMENT.)  seeds;  the  oak  being  ultimately  produced  by  tb. 

I.  Ordinary  Language:                                                     de-vgl  -Sped,  pa.  par  or  a.    [DEVELOP.]  ^^S^SS^^^S^Sf^ 

1.  The  act  of  devastating,  laying  waste,  or  plun         A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.)  dom.    Among  the  several  races  of  mankind  there  is 
dering  a  country.                                                                     B    As  adjective:  a  tendency  to  progression  from  a  less  to  a  more 

"lid^rm^farn^s^hen'faSrreipns."  f  I.  Ord.  Lang.:    Disclosed,  advanced,  furthered 

Oarth:  Dispensary,  ii.  65,  66.        formed. 

2.  The  state  of  being  devastated  or  laid  waste;       II.  Technically: 

desolation.                                                                                1.  Phot.:  Made  visible  by  development.  able,  May  it  not  also  ao  so  in  genera,  iu  IUIIIUU.-B, 

That  flood  which  overflowed  Attica,  in  the  days  of       2.  Her.:  Unfurled,  as  colors  flying.  orders,  &c.7    May  not  the  more  highly-organized 

de-vSl  -6p-Sr,  s.    [English  develop;   -er.~\     One  animals  and_plants  have  in  some  occultwa^devet 
wlio,  or  that  which,  develops. 


,  , 

according  to  the  upholders  of  this  theory,  is  inevit- 
able, May  it  not  also  do  so  in  genera,  in  families. 


, 

de  cruel  havoc  and  devastation  among  them." 
—  H'oodtcard. 

II.  Law:  The  waste  of  the  goods  of  a  deceased 
person  by  the  executor  or  administrator. 

•dev  -as-ta-tSr,  s.  [Low  Lat.  devastator;  Ital. 
devastatore.]  One  who  devastates,  plunders,  or 
lays  waste ;  a  plunderer. 

"He  marched  against  the  devastators  of  the  Palati- 
nate."— Maccmlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*de-vas-ta'-vlt,  s.  [Lat.=he  has  wasted,  3d 
pers.  sing.  perf.  indie,  of  devasto—to  waste.] 

Law:  A  writ  which  lies  against  an  executor  or 
administrator,  who  wastes  or  misapplies  the  goods 
of  a  deceased  person. 

*de-vas-tl-ta  -tlon,  s.    [Lat.  de= 
titas—a  wilderness,  a  waste.]    A  dest 
astation,  or  laying  waste. 

"Wherefore  followed  a  pitiful  ilerastilation  of 
Churches."— Beylln:  Hist.  Presbat.,  p.  164.  (Davies.) 

*de-vaunt ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  de,  and  Eng.  vaunt  (q.  v.).] 
To  vaunt,  to  boast. 

"Which  we  did  .  .  .  devannt  to  keep  moost  exactly." 
— Fuller:  Church  History,  vi.  320. 

dSv  -el,  dev-vel,  «.  [.Etym.  doubtful,  probably 
connected  with  DEVIL.]  A  very  heavy  blow,  a 
severe  stroke.  (Scotch.) 

"Ae  gude  downright  devvel  will  split  it,  1'se  warrant 
ye!"—  Scott:  Anttquaw,  ch.  xiv.  .  ' 

dev-Sl-ler,  s.  [Eng.  devel;  -er.]  A  boxer,  a 
pugilist,  a  dexterous  young  fellow. 


oped  from  the  lower  ones,  and  the  time-honored 

de-vel  -6p-lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  ..    [DEVELOP.]          ™"SgZttWff£S£S&lSZ 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe    Tarieties,  require  modification? 

Buffon,  in   a  vacillating   way,  believed   in    the 
transformation  of  species.    Lamarck  strongly  con- 


verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 


developing-stick,  s.  sp'ecies,  nianThimseTf  not  excluded,  had  descended 

Phot. :  A  stick  used  for  holding  the  glass  while    from  other  species  existing  at  a  prior  time.    As 


de-vel  -6p-ment,  s.    [Fr.  dfreloppement.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  thTDeveiopment "hypothesis.~  Many  replies  to  this 

1.  Tho  act  of  developing,  disclosing,  furthering,    work  were  given,  tho  most  celebrated  being  Hugh 
or  advancing  gradually,  stage  by  stage.  Miller's  Footprints  ofjhe  Creator;  or,Jthe^Asierol- 

"Thenewrf«ff(opmfiit  of  those  powers  disgusted  and 
alarmed  him."— .Vacanlau:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  developed  ;  full, 
open  exhibition. 


cpii   of  Stromness.     The  eminent  metaphysician, 


Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  an  essay  whicli  appeared  in 
the  Leader  in  March,  1852,  and  republished  in  his 
Essays  in  1858  contrasted  the  theories  of  Creation 
.pen  exniDltlon.  i    nevelnnment    and  '    i! "-J    v"  «--«-«  =-  "•- 

3.  The  state  of  advancing  or  rising  gradually  more    j"vjLr" 
,nd   more   nearly  to  perfection;    growth  and  ad-    IagJ'ja(rt^alnedj^ 


vancement. 
II.  Technically: 


de-vel  -&P,  de-vel  -ope,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  divel- 
opper=to  unfold:    dp=Lat.  di«=apart,  from,  and    amm 
*vetoper=to  fold,  found  in  enveloper.    (Skeat.)} 


intimated  his  belief  in  tho 

._ commenced  a  new  epoch  in 

the  history  of  the  Development  hypothesis.    July  1 , 
1858,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace,  and 


, 

1    Biol  •  Tho  gradual  advance  stage  by  stage  of  another  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  on  Natural  Soloc- 

aimal  or  vegetable  bodies  from  the  embryonic  to  tion,  a  modification  of  the  Development  liypoth- 

10  perfect  state.    [1(2).]  esis,  to  which  each  had  come  independently;  the 


fite,     fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     w'dre,     wplf, 


what      fall,     fatter;     w«,    wet,     here,     camel,    h§r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir, 
wh6, '  sfin;     mute,     cub,     cure,,  unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    ce  =  e; 


marine;    g6,     pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


developmental 


the  phenomena  of  organic  life  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed during  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  the 
-Beagle  '  surveying  vessel  from  1832  to  1836.  This  is 
the  form  in  which  the  Development  hypothesis  IH.W 
nourishes.  For  details,  see  DARWINISM.  Darwin's 
celebrated  book,  entitled  The  Origin  of  Species,  first 
appeared  in  1S59,  and  his  Descent  of  Man  iu  1871. 
Mr.  Wallace  s  work  on  Natural  Selection  came 
forth  In  187U.  One  of  the  earliest  converts  to  the 
new  doctrines  was  Prof.  Huxley,  who  has  done  an 
immense  deal  to  defend  them  and  render  them  pop- 
ular. In  Germany  the  same  views  are  earnestly 
advocated  and  carried  out  to  an  extreme  length  by 
Prof.  Ha-ckelin  his  History  of  Creation,  publish,.,  I  iii 
1873,  and  of  winch  an  English  translation  appeared 
in!8i5.  What  was  formerly  termed  Development, 
and  sometimes  more  vaguely  the  Transmutation  of 
Species,  is  now  often  called  Evolution  (q.  v.). 

de-yel-&p-men '-tal,  a.  [Eng.  development;  -al.] 
rVrtaimng  to  or  formed  by  development. 

"The  developmental  changes  proceeded." — Beale-  Idio- 
plasm (1872),  g  44. 

*de-ve-nus  -tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  devenusto,  from  de 
=  away,  from,  and  venustas  (genit.  venustatis)^ 
beauty.  J  To  deprive  of  beauty  or  grace ;  to  disfigure. 

"They  would  rejoice  to  see  what  yet  remains  of  beauty 
and  order  devenustated,  and  exposed  to  shame  and  dis- 
honor."—  Waterhouae:  Apology  J\ir  Learning  (1658),  p.  245. 

de-vgst .  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  devester;  Fr.  divetir, 
from  d^=Lat.  d/s=apart,  from,  and  vetir;  Lat. 
tv«fio= to  clothe;  vesti»=a.  dress.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  To  strip,  to  deprive  or  divest  of  clothes, 
to  undress. 

"  In  Quarter  and  in  termes  like  Bride  and  Groome 
Devesting  them  for  Bed." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3.     (Folio.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  free  or  clear  from. 

"  How  to  dertst  it  [auricular  confeasion]  from  its  evil 
appendages."— Bishop  Taylor;  Dissuasive  from  Poperu. 
pt.  i.,  bk.  i.,  §  11. 

(2)  To  annul,  to  deprive,  to  make  forfeited. 

"  What  are  those  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations,  which  do  forfeit  and  demst  all  right  and  title  in 
a  nation  to  government?  " — Bacon. 

II.  Lav;:  To  alienate  as  to  title  or  right. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Law:  To  be  lost  or  alienated,  as  a  title  or  estate. 
IT  Except  in  the  legal  sense    this  word  is   now 
written  divest  (q.  v.), 

de-vest  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEVEST.] 
d§-vest'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEVEST.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  o?  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  The  act  of  undressing,  depriving 
of,  or  stripping. 

2.  Law:  The  act  06  alienating ;   the  state  of  be- 
coming alienated. 

•dg-ves -tiire,  s.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  vesture  (q.  v.) .]  The  act  of  putting  off  or  leav- 
ing aside. 

"  For  his  own  decarnation,  as  I  may  Bay.  and  devesture 
OI  carnality." — Mmmtaffu:  Devout  Essays,  Treat,  ii.,  gi. 

*de-vex',  'de-vexe  ,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  devexus,  pa. 
par.  of  deveho—to  carry  down :  de=down,  and  velio 
—  to  carry.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Bending  or  bent  downward. 

B.  As  6ubst. :  A  curve,  devexity. 

"TJpon  the  western  lands, 
following  the  world's  devex,  he  meant  to  tread." 

May:  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  i. 

•de-vex -I-ty=,  s.  [O.  Fr.  devexite;  Lat.  deves- 
itas,  from  devexus.]  A  curving  or  incurvation 
downward;  a  declivity. 

'The  Heaven's  devexity." — Davits:   Wit's  Pilgrimage. 
«de-vl-ant,  *de-vl-aunt,  a.    [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of 
devu;r=to  go  out  of  the  way,  to  deviate.]    Deviat- 
ing, wandering,  straying. 

"From  yon  schole  so  deviaunt  I  am." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

de-vl-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  deviatus,  pa.  par.  of 
*-i'i«=to  go  out  of  the  way:  de=away.  from,  and 
ivn  =  a  way.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit.:  To  go,  digress,  or  turn  aside  from  one's 
right  course. 
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II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  wander  or  swerve  from  the  usual  or  estab- 
lished course  or  rule. 

"  They  de viated  as  little  as  possible  from  the  ordinary 
methods  prescribed  by  the  law."— Macaulau-  Hist.  EMU., 
ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  swerve,  to  digress,  to  err,  to  stray  from  the 
path  of  duty. 

3.  To  diverge,  to  vary,  to  differ,  to  depart,  to  de- 
flect. 

"It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  copy  should  fieri, 
ate  from  the  original."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 
*B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  cause  to  deviate. 

"They  were  further  authorized  to  deviate  that  line,  and 
construct  certain  new  lines  and  works."— London  Tin/*-*. 

2.  Fig.:  To  load  astray;   to  cause  to  wander  or 
err. 

"To  let  them  deviate  him  from  the  right  path." — Cotton  • 
Montaigne,  ch.  xxxv.  (Davies.) 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  den '« !••. 
to  wander,  to  swerve,  and  to  stray :  "  Deviate  always 
supposes  a  direct  path ;  wander  includes  no  such 
idea.  The  act  of  deviating  is  commonly  faulty,  tha  t 
of  wandering  is  indifferent:  they  may  frequently 
exchange  significations;  the  former  being  justi- 
fiable by  necessity ;  and  the  latter  arising  from  an 
unsteadiness  of  mind.  Deviate  is  mostly  used  in 
the  moral  acceptation ;  wander  may  bo  used  in 
either  sense.  A  person  deviates  from  any  plan  or 
rule  laid  down ;  he  wanders  from  the  subject  in 
which  ho  is  engaged.  As  no  rule  can  bo  laid  down 
which  will  not  admit  of  an  exception,  it  is  impos- 
sible but  the  wisest  will  find  it  necessary  iu  their 
moral  conduct  to  deviate  occasionally ;  yet  every 
wanton  deviation  from  an  established  practice 
evinces  a  culpable  temper  on  the  part  of  the 
devtator.  Those  who  wander  into  the  regions  of 
metaphysics  are  in  great  danger  of  losing  them- 
selves: it  is  with  them  as  with  most  wanderers, 
that  they  spend  their  time  at  best  but  idly.  To 
swerve  is  to  deviate  from  that  which  one  holds 
right;  to  stray  is  to  wander  in  the  same  bad  sense: 
men  swerve  from  their  duty  to  consult  their  inter- 
est:  the  young  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude  to 
seek  that  of  pleasure."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(<!)  For  the  difference  between  to  deviate  and  to 
digress,  see  DIGKESS. 

de-vl  a  -tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  deviatio, 
from  Lat.  deviatus.~\ 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  wandering  or  diverging  from 
the  direct  or  proper  course. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*•  A  variation  or  departure  from  the  usual  or 
established  course  or  rule. 

t  ".  .  .  when  any  deviation,  whether  for  the  better  or 
for  the  worse,  from  the  established  course  of  proceeding 
is  proposed."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  A  wandering,  digressing,  or  departing  from  the 
path  of  duty. 

"Worthy  persons,  if  inadvertently  drawn  into  a  dm. 
ation,  endeavor  instantly  to  recover  their  lost  ground  " — 
Richardson:  Clarissa. 

3.  A  digression,  a  wandering  from  the  subject. 

"I  shall  make  what  deviations  and  excursions  I  shall 
think  fit,  as  I  proceed  in  my  random  essays." — Shaftes. 
bury:  Miscellaneous  Reflections,  ch.  i. 

B.  Technically: 


device 

|3)  Limit  of  ilrriation  (Engineering) : 

.a)  Deviations  in  line  : 

(i)  Iu  towns,  ten  yards  each  side  of  the  center 
line. 

(ii)  In  country,  one  hundred  yards,  or  nearly  five 
chains. 


half-mile  radius  must  not  be  sharpened. 

(b)  Deviations  in  level:  In  towns,  two  foot;  in  the 
country,  five  feet. 

(c)  Deviations  of  gradient : 

(i)  Gradients  flatter  than  1  in  100,  deviation  ten 
foot  per  mile  steeper. 

(ii)  Gradients  steeper  than  1  in  1(10,  deviation 
three  feet  per  mile  steeper. 

*de -vl-a-t5r,  s.    [Eng.  d«viot(e) : -or.]  Onowho 

deviates  (lit.  difig.).    (Henry.) 

de-vl  96,  *de-vls,  *de-vys,  *de-vyse,  s.  [Fr. 
itt'i-i.-i,  devise;  I  tal.  divisa:  Sp.  devisa;  Low  Lat. 
divisa=ft  division,  a  bound,  a  mark,  a  device,  fern, 
sing,  of  divi&us,  pa.  par.  of  divido  =  to  divide.] 
[DEVISE,  DIVIDE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  plan,  a  contrivance,  a  stratagem,  a  design. 

"  This  is  our  device, 
That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  4. 
*-.  The  act  of  plotting  or  scheming ;  devising. 

"...  their  device  against  me  all  the  day." — Latnen~ 
tations,  iii.  62. 

3.  A  plot,  a  trick,  a  scheme ;  craft. 

"  He  disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crafty." — Job  v.  12. 

4.  Skill  or  faculty  of  devising ;  inventive  genius. 

"  Adorned  all  with  gemmes  of  endlesse  price    .    .    . 
As  could  be  framed  by  workmans  rare  device." 

Spenser.-  J/\  <}.,  V.  ix.  27. 

*5.  A  suggestion,  a  plan,  an  idea,  a  purpose. 
"  We  wolde  rewled  be  at  his  devys." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  818. 
*6.  An  opinion. 

"  Certes,  as  at  my  devys 
Ther  is  no  place  in  Paradys 
So  good  inne  for  to  dwelle." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  651. 

*"•  Any  piece  of  work  made  or  conceived  with) 
art,  skill,  and  fancy;  a  design,  an  emblem,  a  con- 
ceit. 

"  Lo,  this  device  was  sent  me  by  a  nun." 

Shakesp.:  Lover's  Complaint,  232. 
8.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"A  seal  bearing  exactly  the  same  device  and  the  sam» 
superscription."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*9.  The  motto  attached  to  or  fitted  for  an  emblem. 
"  A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior!" 
Longfellow:  Excelsior. 
*10.  A  masque. 

"  That  is  an  old  device." 
Shakesp.;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

*11.  The  fashion,  design,  style,  or  workmanship  of 
anything. 
"Plate  of  rare  device." — Shakesp.:  Cymbeltne,  i.  6. 

•12.  Manner  of  thinking,  cast,  or  disposition  of 
mind. 


2.  Comm.:  The  voluntary  departure  of  a  vessel 
without  necessity  from  the  regular  and  usual  course 
of  the  specific  voyage  insured,  which  discharges  the 
underwriters  from  their  responsibility. 

"  It  has  been  laid  down  that  a  deviation  made  expressly 
for  the  object  of  succoring  ships  in  distress  does  not  dis- 
charge the  underwriter." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Eng.  Rail.  Engin.:   The  distance  or  extent  to 
which  a  line  when  complete  may  legally  differ  from 
the  original  deposited  plans.     [Limit,  of  deviation.  ] 

4.  Naut.:  The  departure  or  difference  of  a  ship's 
compass  from  the  true  magnetic  meridian,  caused 
by  the  presence  of  iron.  This  depends,  in  iron  ships, 
upon  the  direction  with  regard  to  the  magnetic 
meridian  in  which  the  ship  was  laid  dowu,  the 
deviation  being  least  when  the  ship  has  been  built 
with  her  head  pointing  south.    [COMPASS.] 

"Their  humor  yet  so  various — 
They  manifest  their  whole  life  through 
The  needle's  deviations  too, 

Their  love  is  so  precarious." 

Coieper:  Friendship. 


II.  Her.,  <6c, :  An  emblem,  intended  to  represent 
a  family,  person,  action,  or  quality,  with  a  suitable 
motto. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  device  and 
contrivance :  "  There  is  an  exercise  of  art  displayed 
in  both  these  actions;  but  the  former  has  most  of 
ingenuity,  trick,  or  cunning;  the  latter  more  of 
deduction  and  plain  judgment  in  it.  A  device 
always  consists  of  some  invention  or  something 
newly  made ;  a  contrivance  mostly  respects  the 


"The  Captain's  solicitude  to  arrive  at  Otaheite  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  deviate  from  his  direct  track."— boofc- 
travels,  vol.  v.  (Introd.) 


iroi_   _   f~.»*m.*.m«icii     IMI'-    \\  jiirii     ouuura    ill    me 

descent  of  a  falling  body,  owing  to  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis. 


A  device  is  often  employed  for  bad  and  fraudulent 
purposes;  contrivances  mostly  serve  for  innocent 
purposes  of  domestic  life.  Beggars  have  various 
devices  for  giving  themselves  the  appearance  of 
wretchedness  and  exciting  the  compassion  of  the 
spectator :  those  who  are  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  supplying  their  wants  commonly  succeed  by 
forming  contrivances  of  which  they  had  not  before 
any  conception.  Devices  are  the  work  of  the  human 
understanding  only :  contrivances  are  likewise 
formed  by  [the  lower)  animals.  Men  employ  devices 
with  an  intention  cither  to  deceive  or  to  please 
others ;  [the  lower]  animals  have  their  contrivances 
either  to  supply  some  want  or  to  remove  some  evil." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 


bffil,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  Stan,     -tlon,     -siou  =  shun; 


Shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-tlon,      -§lon  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


devicefull 

*de-vi5e-ful,  *de-vi9e -full,  *  de-vise-ful,  a. 
fEng.  device;  -ful(l).\ 

1.  Full  of  devices  or  skillful  conceits  and  contriv- 
ances. 

"The  goodly  service,  the  devicefull  sights, 
The  bridegromes  state,  the  brides  most  rich  aray." 
*/»•»*'•>•.  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  3. 

2.  Inventive,  skillful,  ingenious. 

"Some  clarkes  doe  doubt  in  their  dericeftill  art." 

N/"')istr:  F.  V-,  V.  X.  1. 

*de-vi  ce-ful-lf ,  *de-vise-ful  ly,  adv.   [Eng.  <lc- 
viceful;  -ly.\    Skillfully,  artfully,  cunningly. 

"How  they,  devicefully  being  set 
And  bound  up,  might  with  secrecy 
Deliver  errands."  Donne:  Poems,  p.  77. 

dev-Il(orasdevl),  *deofel,  *deofell,  *deofle, 
•deovel,  *dev-el,  «dev-ele,  *dev-le,  *dev  elle, 
*dev-ill,  *dev-ille,  *dev-yl,  *dev-ylle,  *dif-le, 
*div-el,  *diev-el,  »diev-le,  *dyev-el,  *dyev-le, 
s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  deoful,  dedfol,  from  Lat.  diaboltu ;  Or. 
diabolos= the  slanderer,  the  devil;  diaballo=(l)  to 
throw  across  or  in  the  way,  (2)  to  slander:  dia= 


•dmroto.J 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  exceedingly  wicked  person  ;  a  demon,   a 
fiend. 

"  Could  the  world  pick  out  three  such  enemies  again,  as 
that  fiend  Douglas,  thatspirit  Percy,  and  that  devil  Glen- 
dower?"—  ahakap.:  Henry  IV.,  ft.  I.,  ii.  4. 

(2)  Any  great  evil  or  calamity. 

"A  war  of  profit  mitigates  the  evil; 
But  to  be  taz'd  and  beaten,  is  the  deril." 

Oranvill. 

(3)  Used  as  an  expletive  to  express  wonder  or 
vexation. 

"What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the  day?" 
—Sliakap.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

"  'Here's  your  niece.' 

"'My  niece!  the  devil  she  is!'"—  Lore  tcill  find  out  the 
Wan,  iv. 

(I)  Used  as  a  kind  of  ludicrous  negative. 

"  The  devil  a  puritan  that  he  is  .  .  .  but  a  time- 
plenser."  —  Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Kight,  ii.  3. 
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name  is  Sammael,  or  Eblis,  was  originally  an  angel 
with  six  wings.  He  is  also  known  as  the  old  ser- 
pent, the  devil,  Beelzebub,  the  unclean  spirit,  levia- 
than, and  Asael.  In  tho  East  Indian  story  of  the 
fall  ho  is  referred  to  both  as  Asur  and  Mahisasura, 
and  is  also  represented  as  the  great  serpent  Vrita, 
against.which  Indria  fought,  and  which,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  he  overcame.  In  the  Persian 
tradition  ho  is  known  as  Ahriman,  audit  is  believed 
that  at  the  time  of  tho  last  day,  after  lie  has  been 
purified  by  fire,  lie  will  return  to  obedience  and 
ai-rain  occupy  the  realms  of  the  just  as  an  angel. 

In  Norse  mythology  tho  evil  spirit  is  Loki,  and  it, 
was  believed  that  the  wolf  and  the  serpent  we're  his 
vile  progeny.  Tho  Egyptians  believed  that  he  was 
a  full  brother  of  Osiris,  their  god,  and  that  he 
rebelled  and  was'  thrown  out  under  the  name  of 
Typhon.  Tho  people  of  Tyro  and  Rhodes  spoke  of 
the  evil  one  as  Ophion,  or  tho  serpent,  which  will 
account  for  the  fact  that  all  serpents  are  to  this  day 
classed  under  the  generic  name  of  "Ophidia. 
Gould  says:  "Chronos  Titan  is  the  same  as  tho 
Arabic  Scheitan,  the  Erse  Teitin,  the  time  god ;  tho 
Biblical  Satan  or  Lucifer,  tho  Son  of  the  Morning." 
The  Greek  story  of  Prometheus  stealing  tire  from 
heaven  is  believed  by  many  learned  commentators 
to  be  identical  with  our  fall  of  tho  devil. 

The  Caroline  Island  Indians  have  a  similar  myth 
—that  Merogog  (the  devil)  was  driven  out  of  heaven, 
and  that  he  took  with  him  a  spark  of  fire,  which  ho 
presented  toman.  Pluto  and  Plutus,  of  the  Roman 
and  Grecian  mythologists,  is  the_same_  as  our  devil. 


(5)  A  mischievous  person. 
(6) 


. 

Used  as  an  expression  of  mingled  pity  and 
contempt  ;  as,  a  poor  devil. 

(1)  (See  extract.)    [U.S.] 

"For  this  purpose  a  number  of  men  were  employed 
there,  on  Saturday  night,  and  a  large  grate,  called  a  deril, 
filled  with  burning  coals,  was  used  as  a  light."  —  London 
Morning  Chronicle. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Script.  <t  Theol.:  An  evil  spirit,  whose  special 
employment,  as  the  etymology  of  the  name  shows, 
is  to  stand  forth  as  an  accuser  or  slanderer  [see 
etym.].  the  brethren,  i.  e.,  Christians,  being  the 
special  object  of  his  calumnies  (Rev.  xii.  10).  He 
is  identified  with  the  Satan  who  figures  in  the  later 
Old  Testament  compositions  (1  Chum.  xxi.  1;  Job 
i  ft-12-  Psalm  cix.  6;  Zcch.  iii.  1,2),  and  throughout 
tho  New  (Mat.  iv.  10,  xii.  26;  Luke  x.  18;  Acts  v.  3: 
1  Cor.  v.  5,  &c.).  His  procedure  in  accusing  and 
slandering  the  patriarch.  Job  was  exactly  that 
which  the  New'  Testament  name  devil  would  have 
led  one  to  expect  (Job  i.  6-12,  ii.  1-8).  The  name 
Satan  (Aram.  Shatana)  is  generally  held  to  mean 
not  accuser,  calumniator,  but  adversary,  enemy; 
there  is,  however,  a  cognate  one  (Heb.  sitnah), 
which  is  rendered  by  Gesenius  accusation,  so  that 
the  signification  of  Devil  and  Satan  is  very  closely 
akin.  His  character  is  malignant  to  the  last  de- 
gree; for  he  is  represented  as  tempting  our  L9«I 
(Mat  iv.  1,5,8,11;  Luke  iv.  2,  3,  5,  13),  as  sowing 
tares  among  wheat  (Mat.  xiii.39),  as  entering  Judas 


described  as  having  the  power  of  death  (Heb.  n. 14) , 
but  ho  is  not  omnipotent,  and  if  resisted  will  bo  put 
to  flight  (James  iv.  7).  He  is  the  loader  of  (wicked) 
angels,  and  for  him  and  them  everlasting  fire  is  pre- 
pared (Mat.  xxv.  41).  Into  that  lake  of  fire  the 
levil  will  ultimately  be  cast  (Rev.  xx.  10).  As  an 
nfernal  heirarchy  is  thus  recognized,  a  question 


infc 


tho  po 


lyon  &c.  (Rev.  ix.  11),  are  all  meant  for  the  same 
malignant  being,  or  whether  some  of  them  may  not 
refer  to  his  more  prominent  followers.  Beelzebub 
and  Satan  are,  however,  identical  (Mat.  xii.  24-26). 
According  to  tho  Talmudists  Satan,  whose  real 


he  was  Durvel,  in  Danish  Diavel,  and  in  the  Tar- 
tarian language  Drof.  Tho  gypsies  called  him 
Bong,  and  by  the  strange  system  of  contraries  by 
which  their  language,  or  dialect,  is  noted,  they  call 
God  Devlis,  or  Devul,  as  some  writers  give  it. 

The  Scripture  does  not  represent  the  devil  and 
his  angola  as  having  been  created  at  first  in  the  low 
moral  state  in  which  they  exist.  They  were  origi- 
nally happy  spirits,  who  when  in  heaven  lapsed  into 
sin  (Judo,  6),  that  of  Satan  being  pride  (1  Tim.  iii. 
6).  in  consequenceof  which  they  were  expelled  from 
that  blissful  abode.  The  battle  in  which  Michael 
was  the  leader  of  tho  angelic  hosts  who  remained 
true  in  their  allegiance  to  God,  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  one  in  which  Satan  was  expelled  from 
heaven:  but  it  may  have  another  reference  (Rev. 
xii.  7-12) .  Tho  devil  figured  largely  in  the  theology 
of  the  middle  ages,  his  name  inspiring  great  terror. 
Nominally  ho  holds  exactly  the  same  place  in  the 
Christian  system  still,  but  he  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  ignored  in  the  preaching  of  the  present  day. 
[DEMON,  SATAN.] 

'>.  Printing :  A  printer's  errand-boy. 

"  The  loaded  press  beneath  her  labor  groans, 
And  printers'  derlls  shake  their  weary  bones." 
Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

3.  Weaving,  &c. : 

(1)  A  machine  for  opening  out  tho  tussocks  of 
cotton,  and  cleaning  therefrom  tho  dirt  and  offal. 
It  has  various  other  names,  such  as  willower,  willy, 
beating-machine,     &c.      [COTTON-CLEANING     MA- 
CHINE.] 

(2)  A  rag-engine  or  spiked  mill  for  tearing  woolen 
rags  into  shoddy,  or  linen  and  cotton  rags  to  make 
paper  pulp. 

4.  Mach. :  A  machine  for  making  wood  screws. 

5.  Ichthy.:   [SEA-DEVIL.] 

6.  Zo6l.:    The   Tasmanian    name   for   Dasyurus 
ursinus,  a  carnivorous  marsupial  quadruped  about 
eighteen   inches   long,    but   which   is   capable   of 
destroying  sheep. 

7.  Cookery :  A  dish,  as  a  bone  with  some  meat  on 
it,  grilled  with  cayenne  pepper. 

».  Plumbing:  A  three-legged  grate,  full  of  burn- 
ing coals,  carried  by  plumbers  to  the  tops  of  houses 
or  other  buildings  to  melt  solder,  lead,  <tc.  The 
name  devil  is  applied  from  the  havoc  which  it  some- 
times makes  with  the  building  if  a  live  coal  drop- 
ping from  it  finds  its  way  among  the  woodwork  of 
the  roof. 

*,\  A  little  charcoal  stove,  shaped  like  an  iron  bot- 
tle with  a  hole  in  the  side,  is  sometimes  used  by 
zinc-workers  for  heating  their  irons.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  dangerous  as  the  three-legged  appara- 
tus, nor  is  it  called  by  plumbers  a  devil. 

9.  Horol.:  A  small  lump  of  coarse  matted  wire, 
with  a  short  handle,  used  to  support  articles  to  be 
treated  with  the  blowpipe. 

10.  Pyrot. :  A  kind  of  small  cracker  or  firework. 
*B.  As  adj. :  Devilish,  fiendish,  demoniacal;  dia- 
bolical, damnable. 

"  That  deril  monk, 
Hopkins,  that  made  this  mischief." 

Shakes?.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  1. 
If  In  phrases  and  proverbs : 

(1)  To  go  to  the  devil:    To  go  to  ruin. 

(2)  To  play  the  devil  with :  To  do  great  harm  or 
injury  to,  to  ruin. 

"  One  that  will  play  the  deril,  sir,  with  you." 

Shaktisp.:  King  John,  11.  1. 


devil's-candlestick 

(3)  Togioethe  devil  his  due:  To  allow  even  the 
worst  man  credit  for  any  good  qualities  ho  may  have. 

*(4)  A  twenty  devils'  way  :  In  the  name  of  twenty 
devils. 

*(5)  The  deril  i-ides  on  a  fiddle-stick:  A  proverbial 
expression,  apparently  meant  to  indicate  anything 
new,  unexpected,  and  strange. 

"  Heigh,  heigh !  the  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddlestick:  what's 
the  matter?"—  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  ii.  4. 

§W~hen  the  devil  is  blind :  Nevi'r. 
Dare-devil:     Reckless,    heedless,   foolhardy; 
adjectively  or  as  a  substantive. 

(8)  The  devil  to  pay :  A  reckoning  to  be  had,  as 
for  some  mischief  or  damage  done. 

(9)  Blue  devils:  Low  spirits;  same  as  the  blues. 
If  Crabb  thus  discriminates   between  devil  and 

demon:  "Since  the  devil  is  represented  as  the 
father  of  all  wickedness,  associations  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  name  that  render  its  pronunciation 
in  familiar  discourse  offensive  to  the  chastened 
ear;  while  demon  is  a  term  of  indifferent  applica- 
tion, that  is  commonly  substituted  in  its  stead  to 
designate  either  a  good  or  an  evil  spirit.  Malice 
and~fraud  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
devil ;  rage  is  properly  that  of  a  demon.  The  devil 
is  said  in  proverbial  discourse  to  bo  in  such  things 
as  go  contrary  to  the  wish ;  the  demon  of  jealousy 
is  said  to  possess  the  mind  that  is  altogether  car- 
ried away  with  that  passion."  (Crabb:  English 
Synon.) 
IT  Obvious  compound :  Devil-born.  (Tennyson.) 

devil-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  Dicrurus;  they  are  natives  of 
India. 

devil-carriage,  s.  A  carriage  used  for  moving 
heavy  ordnance ;  a  sling-cart. 

devil-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Lophius  piscatorius,  a  large  species  of 
ray ;  also  called  the  Sea-devil  (q.  v.) . 

devil  in  a  bush,  or  devil  in  a  mist. 

Botany : 

(1)  Nigella  damascena,  from  its  horned  capsules 
peering  from  a  bush  of  finely-divided  involucre. 

(2)  Parts  quadrifolia.    (Britten  <t  Holland.) 
devil-may-care,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Reckless,  careless. 

"  He  who  ia  sitting  there, 
With  n  rollicking 
Devil-may-care, 
Free-and-easy  look  and  air." 

Longfellow:  Ooldeit  Legend,  iv. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  reckless,  careless  fellow. 
devil-monkey,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  monkey,  Pithecia  satanas, 

devil  on  both  'sides,  devil  o'  both  sides,  «. 
[Supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the  prickly  achenes 
of  the  fruit.  (Britten  &  Holland.)]  A  plant, 
Ranunculus  arvensis. 

devil-tree,  «. 

Bot.:  Alstonia  scholarit. 

devil-worship,  «.  The  worship  of  evil  personi- 
fied, still  practiced  in  Asia,  Aff  ica,  and  America,  by 
primitive  tribes  who  believe  that  there  are  two 
powers  presiding  over  this  world,  the  one  of  good 
and  the  other  of  evil,  and  that  these  two  have  equal 
power.  Devil-worship  is  only  a  slight  advance  on 
fetichism,  the  difference  being  that  in  devil-worship 
the  destructive  powers  of  nature  are  personified. 

devil's  advocate,  s.    [ADVOCATUS  DIABOLI.] 

devil's-apple,  s.    The  mandrake. 

devll'S-apron,  s.  The  very  broad  form  of  _  the 
sea-weed  Lamitiaria  saccharina,  a  North  American 
plant. 

devil's-bit,  deil's-bit,  s. 

1.  Scabiosa  succisa,  from  the  well-known  legend 
that  the  devil  bit  off  a  portion  of  the  root  in  order 
to  destroy  its  medicinal  properties,  a  story  invented 
to  account  for  its  premorse  root.    ( Britten  <fe  Hol- 

2.  Helonia  dioica,  a  North  American  plant,  called 
also  the  Blazing  Star.    (Lindley.) 

H  DeviVs-bit  Scabious: 
Bot. :  The  same  as  DE\TX.'S-BIT. 
*devil's-bones,  s.  pi.    Dice, 
•devil' s-books,  «.  pi.    Cards. 

"  '  Your  cards,'  said  he,  '  they  are  the  Devil's  books.'  "- 
Swift:  Polite  Com'.,  iii. 

devil's-brushes,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  A  general  name  for  ferns  in  the   "Black 
Country."    (Britten  if  Holland.) 
devil's-candlestick,  «. 
Bot. :  Nepeta  Glechoma.    (Britten  <St  Holland.) 
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devil's 

devil's  churn-staff,  s. 

Bot.:  Eupliorhni  Hrlioscopia,  from  its  poisonous 
properties.    (Britten  dt  Holland.) 
devil's-claws,  s. 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Ranunculus  arvensis, 

(2)  Lotus  corniculatus. 

2.  Mach. :  A  grapnel. 

devil's  coach-horse,  s. 

Entom. :  The  popular  name  of  a  species  of  beetle, 
Ocypus  olens.  It  is  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  dull 
black  color,  and  when  it  meets  anything  which 
excites  its  anger,  it  throws  up  its  head,  opens  its 
sickle-like  jaws  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  wavesits 
evil-smelling  tail  over  its  back,  like  that  of  a  scor- 

fion.  The  odor  is  peculiarly  fetid  and  enduring, 
t  is  very  pugnacious  and  extremely  common.  Its 
nature  is  predacious,  and  it  runs  with  great  speed, 
whence  its  name. 

devil's  coach-wheel,  s. 

Bot. :  Ranunculus  arvensis.  (Britten  eft  Holland.) 

devil's-corn,  s. 

Bot. :  Stellaria  holostea.    (Britten  eft  Holland.) 

devil's-cow,  «. 

Entoin.:  The  same  as  DEVIL'S  COACH-HORSE  (q.v.). 

devil's-currycomb,  s. 

Bot. :  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

devil's-cut,  s. 

Bot. :  The  wood  of  the  Wild  Clematis  (C.  Vitalba) , 
dried  and  used  by  boys  for  smoking.  (Britten  eft 
Holland.) 

devil's  darning-needle,  s. 

1.  Entom.:  A  popular  name  for  various  species  of 
Dragon-fly,  so  applied  from  the  long,  slender  shape 
of  their  bodies. 

2.  Bot.:  Scandix  pecten,  from  its  long  awns. 
*devil's-dung,  s. 

Pharm.:  Ferula  asafaetida. 

devil's-dust,  s. 

Weaving  .'The  flock  which  is  torn  put  of  cotton 
or  wool  by  the  teazing-machine ;  of  this  cheap  cloth 
is  made. 

"  Does  it  beseem  thee  to  weave  cloth  of  devtl's-dust  in- 
stead of  true  wool?"— Carlyle:  Miscell.,  iv.  239. 

devil's  dye,  i. 

Bot.:  Indigofera,  the  Indigo  genus  of  plants. 

devil's-eyes,  s. 

Bot. :  Stellaria  holostea. 

devil's  fig,  a. 

Bot. :  A  yellow  poppy,  Argemone  meiicu.ua.. 

devil1  s-fingers,  s. 

Bot. :  Lotus  corniculatus. 

devil's-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  Lychnis  diurna.    (Britten  <St  Holland.) 

devil's-guts,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Cuscute,  various  species,  especially  C.europcea, 
from  the  thread-like  stems,  which  wind  round  other 
plants  and  strangle  them. 

2.  Convolvulus  arvensis. 

3.  Convolvulus  sepium.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 
devil's-horn,  s. 

Bot. :  Phallus  impudicus. 

devil's  ladies  and  gentlemen,  s. 

Bot.:  Arum  maculatum.    (Britten  eft  Holland.) 

devil's  leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  An  exceedingly  pungent  nettle,  Urtica  uren- 
tissima.  It  is  found  in  Timor.  (Lindley.) 

devil's-milk,  s.  [From  the  acrid  quality  of  the 
milky  juice. J 

Botany : 

1.  Chelidonium  majus. 

2.  Euphorbia  Peplus. 

3.  Euphorbia  helioscopia.    (Britten  <t  Holland.) 
devil's-nettle,  s. 

Bot. :  Achillea  millefolium. 

devil's-oatmeal,  s. 

Bot.:  Anthriscus  sylvestris, 

devil's-parsley,  s. 

Bot. :  Anthriscus  sylvestris. 

*devil's-paternoster,  «.    A  grumble;  a  curse. 

"  What  devills  pater  noster  IB  this  he  is  saying?" — 
Terence  in  English  (1614). 

devil's-posy,  s. 

Bot.:  Allium ursinum,    (Britten  eft  Holland.) 

devil's  snuff-box,  .--. 

Bot.:  Various  species  of  Lycoperdon,  especially 
L.  Bovista,  from  its  supposed  deleterious  properties, 
and  from  the  clouds  of  brown  snuff-like  spores  that 
fly  off  when  a  ripe  puff-ball  is  squeezed.  (Britten  <& 
Holland.) 
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devil's-stinkpot,  s. 

Bot.:  A  kind  of  fungus,  Phallus  impudicus. 
devil'S-tattOO,  s.    A  drumming  with  the  fingers, 
as  on  the  table,  window,  tfcc. 

devil's-turnip,  s. 

Bot.:  Byronia,  a  genus  of  Oucurbitaceee. 

deV-Il  (or  as  devl),  r.  t.    [DEVIL,  a.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  To  make  devilish  or  diabolical. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cookery:  To  grill  with  cayenne  pepper  or  other 
condiment. 

2.  Wearing:  To  prepare  cotton  or  wool  with  the 
devil  or  teazmg-machme. 

*dev  -II  dim,  s.  [Eng.  devil;  -dom.]  Dealings 
with  the  devil. 

*'  I  defy  you  to  name  a  man  half  so  famous 
For  devildoms." 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Leg.,  Lord  of  Tholouse. 
dev'-Iled,  pa.  par.  &  a,    [DEVIL,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Applied  to  food  grilled  with  hot  condi- 
ments, as  cayenne  pepper,  mustard,  <fcc. ;  as,  deviled 
ham,  &c. 

*dev  -Il-ess,  s.    [Eng.  devil;  -ess.]    A  she-devil. 

".  .  .  angel,  man,  devil,  nor  devtle8s.'t—l'r<iniuirt: 
Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxvii.  (Daviee.) 

*d£v  -Il-et,  s.  [Eng.  devi(l],  and  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  devil ;  an  imp. 

"And pray  now  what  were  these  dtviltts  call'd?" 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Leg.,  Truant*. 

*dev -11-fAl-ljf,  adv.  [Formed  from  devil,  as 
manfully  from  man.]  Like  a  devil. 

"He  .  .  .  strove  manfully,  yea  dev  i  If  ally,  to  attain 
it."— E.  Peacock.-  Half  Skirlaugti,  iii.  7. 

*dev-Il-hood,  *dev-el-hede,  s.  [Eng.  devil; 
•hood.]  Devilishness ;  the  nature  of  a  devil. 

"  No  deuelhede  I  ne  habbe  in  me."— Leben  Jesu,  499. 
*dey  -Il-Iu£,  s.  [Eng.  devil,  and  dimin.  suff.  -ing.] 
A  devilet,  an  imp,  a  young  devil. 

"Engender  young  devilings." 

Beaum.  &  Flet,:  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 

dev  -Il-Ish,  *dev -Il-llshe,  a.    [Eng.  devil;  -ish.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  devil. 

"He  that  hath  the  devill  to  his  father  must  neede  have 
devilish  children." — Latimer;  Serm.,  p.  9. 

2.  Befitting  a    devil ;    diabolical,   infernal,    dam- 
nable. 

"  Thus  Beelzebub 
Pleaded  his  devilish  counsel." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  ii.  378,  379. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Used  as  an  epithet  of  abhorrence ;  exceedingly 
evil  or  malicious. 

"The  most  suited  to  a  mean  and  devilish  nature." — 
Hume;  Nat.  Hist,  of  Religion. 

2.  Used  ludicrously  in  the  sense  of  excessive,  ex- 
treme, exceeding. 

"  He's  off  and  on  at  so  devilish  a  rate,  a  man  knows  not 
where  to  have  him."—  Dryden;  Love  Triumphant,  iv.  1. 

'devilish- holy,  a.  Wicked  and  good  at  the 
same  time. 

"When  truth  kills  truth,  O  devilish-holy  fray!" 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night' s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

dSv  -Il-Ish-ly4,  adv.    [Eng.  devilish;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :   Like  a  devil.    In  the  way  that  a  devil 
might  be  expected  to  do;  diabolically,  infernally, 
damnably. 

"Then  they  begin  to  pick  holes,  as  we  say,  in  the  coats 
of  some  of  the  godly,  and  that  devilishly."— Bunyan:  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  Fig.:  Exceedingly, extremely. 

"I  was  deceived  in  you  devilishly."—  Wi/cherleu-  Coun- 
try Wife,  v.  4. 

dSy'-n-Ish-ness,  *dyy-el-ysh-nesse.  s.  [Eng. 
devilish;  -ness.]  A  quality  or  character  befitting  a 
devil ;  a  diabolical  or  infernal  character. 

"...  this  devilishness  of  temper."— Carlyle:  Sartor 
Resartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

*dev  -Il-I$m,  s.  [Eng.  devil;  -ism.]  Devilry ;  an 
act  befitting  a  devil. 

"This  is  not  heresy,  but  mere  devilism." — Bp.  Hall:  Re- 
mains, p.  150. 

*deV-Il-ize,  r.  t.  [Eng.  devil;  -ize.]  To  place 
or  rank  among  devils. 

"  He  that  should  deify  a  saint,  should  wrong  him  as 
much  as  he  that  should  devilize  him."— Bp.  Ball:  Re- 
mains, p.  13. 

*dev'-ll-klnt  s.  [English  devil,  and  dimin.  suff. 
~kin.]  A  devilet,  a  little  devil,  an  imp. 

"  No  wonder  that  a  Beelzebub  has  Ms  devilkins  to  attend 
at  his  call."— Richardson:  Clarissa,  vi.  14. 


devirgination 

dev  -Il-ment,  .t.  [Eng.  dcril;  -mcnt.]  Mischief, 
roguery,  pranks. 

*dev  -U-ness,  *dev  el-nesae,  *.  [English  devil; 
-ness.]  A  state  or  condition  of  devils. 

"  Alle  goddes  of  genge  develnesses  ere  tha."— Early  Kng. 
Psalter:  Pa.  xcv.  5. 

*deV-Il-8ck,  s.  [English  (/en/,  and  dimin.  suff. 
-oct.]  A  little  devil,  an  imp. 

dev  -Il-ryS  *dev-yl-ry,  *dewylry,  s.  [English 
devil ;  -ry.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  acts  or  characteristics  of  the  devil;  diabol- 
ical wickedness. 

"He  calleth  vnwrytten  verities  starke  lyes  and  deutVry." 
—Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  1,129. 

2.  Dealings  or  communication  with  the  devil. 

"  I  always  thought  there  was  devilry  among  you." — 
Walker:  Peden,  p.  66. 

II.  Fig.:  Devilment,  mischief. 

"  Better  this  honest  simplicity  than  the  devtlries  of  the- 
Faust  of  Goethe."—  Hazlitt.  (Ogilvie.) 

*dev  -Il-Bhlp,  s.  [Formed  from  devil  on  the 
analogy  of  lordship,  &c.]  The  person  or  character 
of  a  devil. 

"  But  I  shall  find  out  counter  charms, 
Thy  airy  devilsfiip  to  remove." 

Cowley:  Description  of  Honor. 

tdeV-Il-trf,  s.  [Eng.  devil;  -try.]  Devilish  or 
diabolical  acts ;  devilry. 

"The  rustics  beholding  crossed  themselves  and  sus- 
pected deviltries."— Reade;  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  icv. 

*dev-U-w&rd,  adv.  [Eng.  devil;  -ward.]  To- 
ward the  devil. 

"  Instead  of  struggling  Dev ilward"— Carlyle -.  Letters  of 
Cromwell,  iii.  166. 

*de-vint,  a.  [Lat.  devinetus,  pa.  par.  of  devincio 
—  to  bind  down:  cte=down,  and  vincio—to  bind.] 
Bound,  under  an  obligation. 

"  The  mair  obleist  and  devint  to  be  cairfull  of  his 
hienes  preHeruatioun." — Acts  Jos.  VI.  (1578). 

de'-vl-o-scope,  s.  [Lat.  devius=out  of  the  way,, 
and  Gr.  skopeo— to  see/]  (Fordef.  see  extract.) 

"The  rlcriatMHJve,  or  apparatus  showing  directly  the 
ratio  between  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth,  and  that 
of  any  horizon  round  the  vertical  of  a  place." — Nature^ 
vol.  xiiv.,  p.  60. 

de'-vl-ous,  a.  [Lat.  devms=going  out  of  the 
way.]  [DEVIATE.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Wandering  out  of  the  way,  circuitous,  mean- 
dering, winding. 

"  Where'er  thy  devious  current  strays, 
The  lap  of  earth  with  gold  and  silver  teems."1 

Longfellow:  The  Brook; 

2.  Out  of  the  usual  track ;  out  of  the  way. 

*'  While  o'er  devious  paths  I  wildly  trod, 
Studious  to  wander  from  the  beaten  road." 

Pitt:   Virgil's  &neid,  ii. 

II.  Fig. :  Going  astray,  or  wandering  from  the 
path  of  duty ;  erring. 

"  Whose  heart  is  .  .  .so  devious  from  the  truth 
through  perverse  error." — Prynne:  Histrio-Mastix,  vi.  12. 

de'-vl-oiis-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  devious;  -ly.]  In  a 
devious,  wandering  manner.  (Lit.  t&  fig.) 

"  Without  this  the  strongest  intellect  may  be  fruitlessly 
or  deviously  employed." — Sir  J.  Reynolds;  Disc.  1. 

de'-vl-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  devious;  -ness.\  The 
quality  of  being  devious ;  departure  or  deviating 
from  a  right  course. 

"  No  words  can  fully  expose  the  astonishing  deviousness 
of  such  a  digression  as  this."—  Whitaker:  Rev.  of  Gibbon's 
Hist.,  p.  252. 

*de-vtr  -£!n-ate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  devirginatus, 
I)a.  par.  of  devirgino;  de=away,  from,  and  virgo 
(genii.  virginis)~&  virgin.]  Deprived  of  virginity ; 
deflowered. 

"  Fair  Hero  left  devirginate." 

Marlowe:  Hero  and  Leander,  s.  3. 

*de-vlr '-gin-ate,  v.  t.    [DEVIRGINATE,  a.] 

1.  Lit. :    To  rob  or  deprive  of  virginity ;  to  de- 
flower. 

"Stage-players  devirginate  unmarried  persons." — 
Prynne.-  Histrio-Mastix,  vi.  3. 

2.  Fig. ;  To  deprive  or  rob  of  purity ;  to  defile. 
"This  very  expression  of  virgin  does  direct  us  to  make 

use  of  watchfulness  over  ourselves,  that  sin  do  not  devir- 
ginate us."— Dr.  Allestree.-  Serm.  (1684),  pt.  ii.,  p.  96. 

*de-vlr'-£ln-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEVEKGIN- 

ATE,  V.] 

*de-vlr-£ln-a'-tion,  *.  [Low  Lat.  devirginatio,. 
from  devirginatus.]  The  act  of  depriving  of  vir- 
ginity ;  deflowering. 

"  Maidens  when  they  bee  forced,  and  suffer  devirgina- 
tton." — Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  192. 
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de-vis -$,-ble,  a-    [Eng.  deris(e) ;  -able.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  That  may  or  can  be  devised,  con- 
trived, or  imagined. 

"  Cavils  devisable  by  curious  and  captious  wits  against 
it." — Hdrrote:  Strmons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  2. 

2.  Law :  Capable  of  being  devised  or  bequeathed 
by  will. 

"  It  seems  sufficiently  clear  that,  before  the  Conquest, 
lands  were  devisable  by  will." — B/dcfcormif .  comment.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  20. 

*de-vl§  -al,  s.  [Eng.  devis(e);  -al.]  The  act  or 
mode  of  devising  or  inventing ;  the  state  of  being 
devised. 

"  Each  word  .  .  .  has  its  own  place,  mode,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  devisal." — Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of 
Language,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  309. 

»de-vls'-9er-ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  de=away,  from, 
and  viscera=the  entrails.]  To  disembowel,  to  evis- 
cerate. 

de-vi'ge,  *de-vice,  *de-vize,  *de^vyse,  *dy- 
vyse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  deviser;  Ital.  divisare;  Low 
Lat.  dtvtsa  =  a  division  of  goods ;  Lat.  divtsus,  pa. 
par.  of  divido=to  divide.]  [DEVICE,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  invent,  to  contrive,  to  excogitate,  to  strike 
out  or  compose  by  thought  and  consideration ;  to 
scheme,  to  plot. 

"  It  was  necessary  to  devise  something.  Something 
was  derised,  something  of  which  the  effects  are  felt  to 
this  day  in  every  part  of  the  globe." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*2.  To  think  of,  determine,  or  settle  on ;  to  plan, 
to  purpose. 

"  Even  in  the  month  which  he  had  devised  of  his  own 
heart."— 1  Kings  xii.  33. 

*3.  To  imagine,  to  think  of. 

"  Herte  of  mon  dyadlich  ne  may  hit  thencke,  ne  mouth 
deuisi." — Ayenbite,  p.  144. 

*i.  To  direct,  to  describe. 

"  As  I  have  you  er  this  devised." — Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

*5.  To  guess. 

"  If  ought  else  that  I  mote  not  devyse." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  U.  ix.  42. 

*6.  To  paint,  to  draw. 

"  That  deare  Crosse  uppon  your  shield  devized." 

Spenser:  F.  O.,  II.  i.  31. 

II.  Law:  To  bequeath,  or  give  by  will.    (Used  of 
landed  estates  as  distinguished  from  personalty.) 

"  The  origin  and  antiquity  of  devising  real  estates  by 
will."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  contrive,  to  plan,  to  cogitate. 
"As  Mercury  did  first  devise." 

Hilton :  Comus,  963. 

•2.  To  reflect,  to  consider  (with  of). 

"When  he  had  devized  of  her  case." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  VI.  iv.  34. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  devise  and 
to  bequeath:  "  To  devise  is  a  formal,  to  bequeath  is 
an  informal  assignment  of  our  property  to  another 
on  our  death.  We  devise  therefore  only  by  a  legal 
testament;  we  may  bequ*.a,th  simply  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  by  any  expression  of  our  will :  we  can  de- 
vise only  that  which  isproperty  in  the  eye  of  the  law ; 
we  may  bequeath  in  the  moral  sense  any  thing  which 
•we  cause  to  pass  over  to  another :  a  man  devises  his 
lands;  he  bequeaths  his  name  or  his  glory  to  his 
children."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  devise  and  to 
contrive,  see  CONTEIVE. 

de-vi  §e,  *de-vis,  *de-vyce,  «de-vys,  *de- 
vyse,  *di-viae,  s.  [O.  Fr.  devis:  Prov.  devis  (in.), 
ilevisa  (f.),  from  Lat.  divisus.]  [DEVICE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Direction,  order,  authority,  power,  control. 
"Thou  salle  haue  at  thin  owen  deuys." 

Langtoft,  p.  167. 
*2.  Opinion. 

"  The  myryeste  margarys,  at  my  devyse 
That  euer  I  segh  with  niyn  yghen." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems,  Pearl,  199 

3.  A  contrivance,  a  device,  a  design. 

"  Proportionet  partly  with  painteres  deuyse." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  5,052. 

II.  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  bequeathing,  or  giving  landed  prop- 
erty by  will. 

"  After  innumerable  leases  and  releases,  mortgages  and 
devises,  it  was  too  late  to  search  for  flaws  in  titles."— 
Jdacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  That  which  is  devised  or  bequeathed  by  will. 

3.  A  will  or  testament. 
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de-vl  §ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEVISE,  r.] 
dev-l-§ee,s.    [Eng.  devis(e) ;  -ee.]    One  to  whom 

anything  is  devised  by  will. 
"  The  devisee  of  the  use  could  in  Chancery  compel  its 

execution." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

*de-vi  ge-ment,  *de-vyse-ment,  s.    [O.  Fr.  de- 

i-/x>'in>'nt ;  Ital.  dirisidinento.]    A  description. 
"  I  knew  hit  by  his  deuysement  in  the  Apocalyppez." 
K  Etuj.  Allil.  Poems:  rmi-1.  1.018. 

de-vl§  -er,  de-vi-sor,  *de-vy-sour,  *de-vi-zor, 
*di-vi-ser,  s.    [Eng.  devis(e)  ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  devises,  plans,  or  contrives;  a  con- 
triver. 

"  A  law  should  by  the  selfsame  maker  and  deriserof  the 
same  be  again  revoked." — Xorth:  Plutarch,  p.  148. 

*2.  One  who  feigns  or  pretends;  a  deceiver,  an 
inventor. 

"I  say,  they  are  daily  mocked  into  error  by  devisers." — 
Brotene. 

II.  Law  (of  the  form  devisor) :  One  who  devises 
or  bequeaths  anything  by  will. 

"The  burning,  tearing,  or  destroying  thereof  by  the 
dei'isor."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

de-Vi!J'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEVISE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
yerb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  contriving,  planning,  or 
inventing  anything. 

2.  Law :  The  act  of  bequeathing  landed  property 
by  will. 

de-vi§  -6r,  s.    [DEVISEE.] 

*dev  -I-ta-ble,  a.  [Lat.  devitabilis,  from  devito= 
to  avoid:  de=away,  from, and  t«<o=to  avoid.]  That 
may  or  can  be  avoided  or  escaped  ;  avoidable. 

*de-vi  -tal-lze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  vitalize  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  life  or  vitality. 

"I  do  not  speak  of  woman  demoralized,  devitalized  by 
slavery." — W.  S.  Mayo:  Never  Again,  ch.  xvi. 

*dev-I-ta'-tlon,  «.    [Lat.  devitatio,  from  devito.] 

1.  The  act  of  avoiding  or  escaping. 

2.  A  warning  off. 

"If  there  be  any  here  that  .  .  .  will  venture  him- 
self a  guest  at  the  devil's  banquet,  mangre  all  devitation, 
let  him  stay  and  hear  the  reckoning." — Adams:  Works,  i. 
177.  (Soviet.) 

*de-vlt-rl-f  I-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  vitrification  (q.  v.).]  The  act  or  process  of 
depriving  glass  of  its  transparency,  and  making  it 
soft  and  pliable. 

"Malleable  Glass. — M.  Peligot  has  called  attention  to 
this  new  fact,  that  he  has  discovered  the  devitrification  of 
a  piece  of  St.  Gobain  glass." — J.  Timbs,  in  Cassell's  Tech- 
nical Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  339. 

*de-vlt'-rl-fy,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  vitrify  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  luster  and 
transparency. 

*de-Vl  ve,  v.  t.  [Lat.  de=away,  from,  and  virus 
=living;  cf.  revive.]  To  deprive  of  life;  to  devi- 
talize. 

"Prof.  Owen  has  remarked  that  there  are  organisms 
which  we  can  devitalize  and  revitalize,  devive,  and  revive 
many  times." — Beale:  Bioplasm. 

de-voc-al-I-za'-tlon,  «.  [Eng.  devocaliz(e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  making  voiceless  or 
non-sonant. 

"  Before  voiceless  stops  there  is  always  devocalization." 
—H.  Sweet:  Sounds  of  Spoken  Saedish  (Trans.  Philol.  Soo.), 
p.  484. 

de  voc  -al-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  vocalize  (q.  v.).]  To  make  voiceless  or  non- 
sonant. 

*dev  -6-cate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  devocatus,  pa.  par. 
of  devoeo.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  call  away. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  rob,  to  plunder. 

"From  the  myou  devooate." — Preston:  King  Cambyses. 
(Davies.) 

*dev-6  ca'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  devocatus,  pa.  par.  of 
d?voco=to  call  away :  de=away,  from,  and  voco=to 
call.]  A  calling,  seducing,  or  leading  astray. 

"He  that  makes  it  his  business  to  be  freed  and  released 
from  all  its  [sorcery's]  blandishments  and  flattering 
devocations." — Hallywell:  Melampronvea,  p.  97. 

de  void ,  *de-voyd,  *de-vpyde,  a.  [O.  Fr. 
desvuidier.  desvoidier;  Fr.  d^vider=to  empty  out; 
O.  Fr.  des=Lat.  dis=apart,  from;  O.  Fr.  voidier, 
vui'dier=to  void;  void,  vuif=empty,  void;  Lat. 

1.  Empty,  deserted,  vacant,  void. 
"  When  I  awoke  and  found  her  place  devoid, 
And  nought  but  pressed  grass  where  she  had  lyen." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  15. 
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:;.  Wanting,  destitute  of,  not  possessing. 

"And  what  avails  tune  without  voice, 
Dft-oiil  of  matter?" 

.     ,<•/,.  r.    Tram,  nf  Milton's  Ad  Patrem. 

3.  Free  from. 

"Deuotil  of  pride  certaine  she  was." 

Komaunt  of  the  Hose. 

*[  For  the  difference  between  devoid  and  empty, 
see  EMPTY. 
*de-v<5id ,  *de-voyde,  *de-woyde,   f.   t.    [Dm- 

VOID.  II.  ] 

1.  Tu  clear  out  of,  to  quit,  to  depart  from. 
"  He  bad  her  swythe  dtvoylf  hys  laml.1' 

Ji.  Co  in-  flf  Lion,  1,228. 

'J.  To  pnt  away,  to  put  aside. 

"  Deuoyde  now  thy  vengaunce." 

Km:  Una.  Allit.  1'oems  .  Patience,  283. 

devoir  (dev  -war),  *de-veer,*de-ver,'de-vere, 
s.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  deber;  Ital.  devere,  dovert ;  Prov.  & 
Port,  dever;  from  Lat.  de6eo=to  owe.] 

1.  A  service,  a  duty. 

"  Do  the  deuer  that  thow  hast  to  done." 

William  ofPalerne,  2,546. 

2.  An  act  of  civility  or  politeness ;  respects. 

"  Gentlemen,  who  do  not  design  to  marry,  yet  pay  their 
devoirs  to  one  particular  fair." — Spectator. 

If  The  word  was  once  naturalized  in  English,  bnt 
has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  such.  (Trench:  Eng- 
lish Past  andPresent,\ect.  Hi.) 

•dev-6-lute,  *dlv  -6-lute,  v.  t.  [Lat.  devolutus, 
pa.  par.  of  devolvo=to  roll  down:  de=down,  and 
volvo= to  roll.]  To  transfer,  to  devolve. 

"Therealme  of  France,  by  Goddes  lawe  and  mannes 
lawe  to  you  lawfully  divoluted." — flail:  Henry  V.  (an.  '2). 

dev-6-lu  -tion,  *dev-6-lu'-cion,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
devolutio,  from  devolutus,  pa.  par.  of  devolve;  Fr. 
devolution  ;Sp.  devolucion ;  Ital.  devoluzione.] 

*1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  rolling  down. 

"  The  raising  of  new  mountains,  deterrations,  or  the 
devolution  of  earth  down  upon  the  valleys  from  the  hills 
and  high  grounds,  will  fall  under  our  consideration." — 
Woodward. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  of   passing  on  or  transferring;  the 
state  of  devolving  or  being  handed  on   or  trans- 
ferred. 

"  By  the  alteration  of  the  state  and  the  devolution  of 
the  same  to  Henry  the  Fourth."—  Qrafton:  Chron.  Henry 
VIII.  (an.  34). 

(2)  A  moving  or  passing  on  from  one  stage  to 
another. 

"The  jurisdiction  exercised  in  those  courts  is  derived 
from  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  last  devolution  is 
to  the  king  by  way  of  appeal."— Hale. 

de-vol  ve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  devolve:  de=down, 
volvo= to  roll ;  Sp.  devolver ;  Ital.  devolvere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•1.  Lit,:  To  roll  down. 

"  The  swelling  Nile    .    .    .t 

Through  splendid  kingdoms  now  devolves  his  maze.' 
Thomson:  Summer,  816. 

2.  Fig, :  To  transfer,  to  hand  over,  to  pass  on. 

"  He  did  devolve  the  supreme  authority  of  this  Com- 
monwealth into  the  hands  of  those  persons  therein 
mentioned."— Clarendon:  Civil  War,  iii.  483. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  Lit.:  To  roll  down. 

"  The  matter  which  devolves  from  the  hills  down  upon 
the  lower  grounds,  does  not  considerably  raise  them." — 
Woodward. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  fall,  or   pass   in   succession  from  one  to 
another ;  to  be  transferred. 

"  On  great  £2neas  shall  devolve  the  reign." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xx.  355. 

(2)  To  fall,  to  become  incumbent. 

"  Our  care  devolves  on  others  left  behind." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xx.  2S2. 

de-v5Tved,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEVOLVE.] 
*de-v6lve-ment,  s.    [Eng.  devolve ;  -men*.]  The 

act  or  process  of  devolving ;  devolution. 
de-VOlv  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEVOLVE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <S  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  being  trans- 
ferred or  handed  over ;  devolution. 

De-vo -nl-an,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Devon;  -son.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Devon,  or  Devon- 
shire, a  county  in  the  southwest  of  England. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  Devonian  rocks  (q.  v.). 
Devonian  period. 

Oeol. :  The  time  duringwhich  the  Devonian  rocks 
were  being  deposited.  [DEVONIAN  HOCKS.] 


te — at     fare      amidst,     wnat,     fall,     father;     tri,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h8r.    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6.    p»t, 
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Devonian 

Devonian  rocks,  or  system. 

Grttl.:  One  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Palaeozoic 
strata.  It  is  intermediate  in  age  between  the  Silu- 
rian, which  is  older  than  it,  and  the  Carboniferous, 
which  is  newer.  In  the  early  days  of  geological 
inquiry,  two  red  sandstones  were  recognized,  one 
callod  the  Old  Red  and  the  other  the  New  Rod  Sand- 
stone. 

The  fossils  of  the  lacustrine  Old  Red  Sandstone 
are  chiefly  iishes,  generally  classed  as  Ganoids, 
though  Prof.  Huxley  approximates  them  to  the 
Siluridf?:  thoso  of  the  marine  Devonians  are  corals 
such  as  Favorites  and  Cyathophyllum  with  Brach- 
iopod  shells  and  other  organisms.  Rocks  of  tho 
age  now  mentioned  occur  abroad  in  Russia,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Groat  Britian,  «&c.,  with  some  fossils 
analogous  to  and  others  identical  with  those  found 
at  home. 

dev  -on-lte,  n.  [From  being  first  discovered  at 
Barnstaple,  Devon,  England.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  WAVELLITE  (q.  v.). 

Dev  -6ns,,  s.  pi.  [From  the  county  where  they 
are  reared.  (See  def.)]  The  name  given  to  a  breed 
of  cattle  which  were  first  bred  in  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land. They  are  rather  wild,  of  a  dark-red  color, 
and  can  be  used  instead  of  horses  for  plowing. 
They  are  smaller  than  Shorthorns  or  Hereford^. 
The  bull  has  a  small  head,  fine  muzzle  and  face, 
very  handsome  horns,  which  should  taper  upward 
and  rather  backward ;  tho  eye  is  large  and  rather 
wild,  indicating  an  active  disposition;  the  neck  is 
arched,  but  the  dewlap  is  not  much  developed ;  tail 
set  on  rather  high  ;  good  barrel  well  up  benind  the 
shoulder;  not  the  depth  of  carcass  in  the  same 
height  as  is  found  in  the  Shorthorns;  skin  of  a 
dark-red  and  rather  of  a  mottled  character,  and 
plenty  of  long  curling  hair;  the  skin  is  thicker  than 
that  of  Shorthorns,  but  not  so  thick  as  that  of  Here- 
fords.  They  form  a  good  deal  of  inside  fat  and 
firm  meat.  The  cows  yield  a  very  rick  milk.  They 
are  hardy,  and  able  to  find  food  on  poor  uplands. 

*dev-5r-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  devoratio,  from  (7»jroro 
=to  devour.^  The  act  of  devouring;  the  state  of 


our.] 
vouri 


"They  have  beene  occasiona  of  the  death  and  dr  voli- 
tion of  manie  children." — Holinsfied:  Descript.  Eny.,  eh.  x. 

*dev-Sr-ie,  s.  [Fr.  devoir.'}  A  duty  payable 
from  laud,  or  belonging  to  one  in  virtue  of  his 
office. 

*de-v6t  -a,-ry\  s.  [Low  Latin  devotarius,  from 
Lat.  devotus,  pa.  par.of  devoi'eo=to  vow,  to  devote.] 
A  votary. 

"There  went  up  a  more  famous  and  frequent  pilgrim- 
age of  devotaries  than  to  any  holy  land  of  theirs  whatso- 
ever."—Gregory.-  Works  (1684;,  p.  60. 

de-vo  te,  v.  t.    [Lat.  devotus,  pa.  par.  of  devoveo: 
de  =  fully,  and  voveo—to  vow ;  Fr.  d&vouer.] 
'    I.  Literally: 

1.  To  consecrate;  to  dedicate;  to  set  apart  or 
appropriate  by  vow. 

"No  devoted  thing  that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the 
Lord  .  .  .  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed."— Lee.  xxvii.  21. 

2.  To  offer  up ;  to  give  as  an  offering  to  the  gods. 
"Decius,  following  the  example  of  his  father  at  the 

battle  of  Veseris,  derated   himself  for  the  Romans." — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rum.  Hixt.  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  g  33. 

*3.  To  execrate,  to  curse,  to  doom  to  destruction. 
"  Let  her,  like  me,  of  every  joy  forlorn, 
Devote  the  hour  when  such  a  wretch  was  born." 
Rowe:  Jane  Shore,  iv.  2. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  addict ;  to  give  wholly  up  to. 

"The  ardor  imd  perseverance  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  mission  have  scarcely  any  parallel  in  his- 
tory."— Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  To  give  up,  to  resign,  to  abandon. 

"Alike  devote  to  sorrow's  dire  extreme 
The  day  reflection  and  the  midnight  dream." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  1,061,  1,062. 

3.  To  doom,  to  consign. 

"Aliens  were  devoted  to  their  rapine  and  despight."— 
More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  devote  and  to  ded- 
icate, see  DEDICATE. 

*de-vo  te,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  devotus;  Fr.  dtvot.] 
A.  As  adjective ; 

1.  Doomed,  sot  apart,  devoted. 

"  How  art  thou  lost  !  how  on  a  sadden  lost, 
Defaced,  deflowered,  and  now  to  death  devote!" 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  900,  901. 

2.  Devoted,  addicted,  attached. 

"  Let's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray; 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks, 
AB  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured." 

Shakeap..-  Taming  of  the  Slit-em,  i.  1. 

3.  Devout. 

"  Be  dep  deuote  in  hoi  mekenesse." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  406. 
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B.  Assnthst.:  A  devotee. 

"One  professeth  himself  a  devote  or  peculiar  servant  to 
our  Lord." — XirE.  Stuidtj*.-  Mate  of  Keliyioit. 

de-vot -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DEVOTE,  c.] 

A.  As IHI.  pur.:  (Soo  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Dedicated ;  solemnly  set  apart ;  consecrated. 
"None  devoted,  which  shall  be  derated  of  men,  shall  be 

redeemed;  but  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."—  Lev.  xxvii. 

2.  Doomed ;  consigned  to  destruction ;  fated. 
"The  flames  went  up  from  every  market-place,  every 

hamlet,  every  pariah  church,  every  country  seat,  within 
the  devoted  provinces."—  .Vacaulat/.-  Hist.  Eiio.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  Wholly  given  up,  addicted,  or  attached  to  any 
pursuit,  study,  habit,  &c. 

_"A  generation  equally  devoted  to  monarchy  and  to 
vice." — Mavaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  Ardently  or  strongly  attached ;  zealous. 

"  In  the  midst  of  a  devoted  household  and  tenantry." — 
Macautay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

de-vot  -ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  derated;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  devoted  or  addicted ;  attach- 
ment; dedication. 

"The  owning  of  our  obligation  unto  virtue  may  be 
styled  natural  religion;  that  is  to  say,  a  devotedness  unto 
God,  so  as  to  act  according  to  his  will." — Oreic. 

2.  Strong  or  warm  attachment ;  zealousness. 

"  With  what  a  deep  devotedness  of  woe 
I  wept  thy  absence." 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

dSv  -6-tee,  s.    [DEVOTE,  a.] 

tl.  One  who  is  wholly  devoted  or  superstitiously 
given  up  to  religions  duties  and  ceremonies;  a 
votary,  a  bigot,  a  religious  enthusiast. 

"The  secret  expectation  of  a  few  recluse  devotees." — 
Paley:  Evidences,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  One  wholly  devoted  to  any  practice,  pursuit, 
or  study ;  an  enthusiast. 

"He  .  .  .  was  esteemed  by  some  a  Rosie  Crucian, 
and  a  great  devotee  to  Dr.  Job  Dee." —  Wood:  Athente  Oxon., 
Edward.  Dyer. 

*d§-vo  te-ment,  s.  [Eng.  devote;  -ment;  Fr. 
denouement.}  The  act  of  devoting,  dedicating,  or 
setting  apart  by  a  vow ;  the  state  of  being  devoted 
or  dedicated. 

"  Her  [Iphigenia's]  devotement  was  the  demand  of 
Apollo,  and  the  joint  petition  of  all  Greece." — Hard: 
Notes  on  Ars  Poetica. 

dS-v6t'-5r,  *de-v6  -t3r,  s.  [Eng.  devol(e);  -er.] 
1.  One  who  devotes,  dedicates,  or  sets  apart. 
*2.  A  devotee  or  worshiper. 

"  Whole  towns  sometimes,  as  Sienna  by  name,  are  dev<>t- 
era  of  our  Lady." — Sir  Miles  Sandys:  Essays  (1634),  p.  1%. 
"His  sacred  hand  He  [Christ]  lifted  up, 
And  round  about  on  his  devoters  dealt 
His  bounteous  blessing." 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  ix.  123. 

*de-vot  -er-Sr,  s.   [DEVOTORING.]   An  adulterer. 
de-vot'-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEVOTE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  subsf. :  The  act  of  dedicating,  settingapart, 
or  giving  up  to  anything. 

dS-vo  -tion,  *de-vo  -$lon,  *de-vo-ci-oun,  *de- 
vpcyon,  *deyotypun,  s.  [Fr.  devotion;  Sp.  de.ro- 
clcn;  Ital.  divozione;  Port,  divocdo,  from  Lat. 
devotio,  from  devotus,  pa.  par.  of  devoveo.] 

1.  The  act  of  solemnly  devoting  or  dedicating  to 
some  purpose. 

2.  The  act  of  devoting  or  applying  one's  self  or 
one  s  time  to  anything. 

*3.  The  power  of  devoting  or  applying  to  any 
purpose ;  disposal. 

"  They  are  entirely  at  our  devotion,  and  may  be  turned 
backward  and  forward,  as  we  please." — Godwin-  Enouirer 
p.  363. 

4.  The  state  of  being  solemnly  devoted  or  dedi- 
cated to  any  particular  purpose. 

*5.  That  which  is  solemnly  dedicated,  or  sot  apart. 

*6.  An  offering  to  God  or  for  religious  purposes. 

"The  Deacons,  Church-wardens,  or  other  fit  person 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  shall  receive  the  alms  for  the 

Cr,    and    other   devotions  of  the  people,   in  a  decent 
in.' — Rubric  in  Communion  Service;  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

*7.  A  sincere  and  heartfelt  love  toward  the 
Supreme  Being ;  piety,  devoutness. 

"  Pure  deuocion  and  indefiled  before  God  the  father 
is  this."— James  i.27  (1551). 

8.  An  act  of  reverence  or  worship  done  to  the 
Supreme  Being;  prayer,  religious  worship,  or 
duties.  (Generally  iu  tho  plural.) 

*9.  An  object  of  worship. 

"  For  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found 
an  altar  with  this  inscription,  To  the  Unknown  God  " — 
Acts  xvii.  23. 


devour 

10.  The  state  of  being  devoted  or  wholly  given  up 
to  any  pursuit,  study,  or  practice. 

11.  A  strong,  zealous  attachment  to  any  person. 
"He  had  a  particular  reverence  for  the  person  of  the 

king,   and  the  more  extraordinary  devotion   for  that  of 
the  prince." — Clarendon. 

*12.  An  act  expressive  of  devotion  or  attachment. 
"  Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourselves, 
To  gratulate  the  gentle  princes  there." 

Shakesii.:  llifltara  III.,  iv.  1. 

t!3.  Earnestness,  eagerness,  ardor,  zeal. 
"...     he  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than 
they  can  render  it  bim."— &ftafceap.;  Coriolannt,  ii.  2. 

*de-VO -tion-Sir,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  devotee. 

"  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hales  .  .  .  both  devotionnir 
and  moralist."—  .VurM.-  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  ii.  204. 
{Darirf. ) 

de-vo  -tion-9.1,  a.  &s.     [Eng.  devotion;  -al.] 
A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  devotion; charac- 
teristic of  or  befitting  devotion  ;  devout. 

"The devotional  as  well  ns  the  active  part  of  religion." 
— Atterbury:  Semi.,  vol.-  iv.,  ser.  9. 

*B.  Assubst. :  A  form  of  devotion. 
"Their   disputings    against    the    devotional*    of    the 
Church  of  England." — Gattden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  87. 

*de"-v6'-tion-a,l-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  devotional;  -ist.] 
One  who  is  superstitiously  and  formally  devotit;  a 
devotee. 

"  Give  a  religious  turn  to  this  natural  softness,  and  you 
have  the  complete  image  of  a  French  devotionalist." — 
Coventry:  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,  couv.  1. 

*dS-vo-tion-al  -l-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  devotional;  -itg.] 
Affected  devotion ;  hypocrisy. 

"  First  we  must  mention  and  dismiss  pure  devotionalitu." 
—A.  H.  Clmialt:  Remains,  i.  299. 

*de-v6'-tion-&l-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  devotional;  -ly.~\ 
Tn  a  devotional  manner ;  toward  devotion :  as,  to  be 
devotionally  inclined. 

*d§-v6 -tion-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  devotion;  -isf.]  A  de- 
votionalist. 

"There  are  certain  zealous  devntionlsts,  which  abhor 
all  set  forms  and  fixed  hours  of  invocation." — Bo.  Hall- 
Soliloq.,  73. 

*de-vo -tioua-ness,  s.  [English  devot(e) ;  -ious, 
-ness.}  Devoutness,  devotion. 

'"Tis  clear  what  notion  they  had  of  .  .  .  devotions* 
ness." — Hammond:  Works,  i.  234. 

*de-vo'-t5,  s.    [Ital.]   A  devotee. 

"  This  hath  been  commonly  experimented  by  the  devotos 
of  all  religions."—  Scott:  Works  (1718),  vol.  ii.,  p.  129. 

*de-v6f-5r-ing,  a.  [Cf.  O.  Fr.  avoltre,  avoutre 
=  an  adulterer;  O.  Ital.  avolterare  =  to  commit 
adultery.]  Adulterous. 

"  What  a  devotoring  rogue  this  is!  He  would  have  been 
at  both."— The  Wizard,  a  Play  (1640).  (Nares.) 

dS-v6vir',  *de-vowr-yn,  *de-voure,  *de-vour- 
en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  dfvorer;  Sp.  &  Port,  devorar; 
Ital.  devorare,  divorare,  from  Lat.  devoro:  de 
(intens.),  and  voro=to  devour.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  eat  up  ravenously  or  greedily,  as  a  wild 
beast,  or  a  very  hungry  man. 

"These  men  devoureth  her  owne  children." — Trevisa, 

2.  To  swallow  up. 

"  The  yerde  of  Aaron  devouride  her  yerdes." — Wuclifft- 
Exod.  vii.  12. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  destroy  or  consume  rapidly  and  violently ; 
to  annihilate. 

"  How  dire  a  tempest  from  MycenOB  pourM, 
Our  plains,  our  temples,  and  our  town  derour'd." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  ACneid,  vii.  302,  303. 
*2.  To  destroy  or  do  away  with  utterly. 
"  Such  a  pleasure  as  grows  fresher  upon  enjoyment;  and 
though  continually  fed  upon,  yet  is  never  devoured." — 
South. 

3.  To  enjoy  with  avidity. 

"  Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  sight, 
Devour  her  o'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delight." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneia,  vii.  1,107. 

4.  To  take  into  the  mind  with  eagerness  and  avid- 
ity. 

"  She'll  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse." 

Sltakesp.:  Othello,  i.  S. 

*5.  To  consume  or  waste  in  dissipation  and  riot. 
"Thy  son  which  hath  devoured  thy  living  with  har- 
lots."— Luke  xv.  30. 

*6.  To  ruin,  to  plunder. 

"  Their  rejoicing  was  as  to  devour  the  poor  eecretly." — 
Hob.  Hi.  14. 


Wai,    bdy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     $em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -Die,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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de-vout -ness,  s.  f  English  ilcvout,  -new.}  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  devout ;  devotion. 

"  'Twas  observed  before,  that  there  are  s*>me  who  have 
a  sort  of  devout  ness  and  religion  in  their  particular  com- 
plexion."— Glanrillf:  Sermons,  p.  52. 

*de-VO  ve,  f. /.  ILat  </«voivu:  <1e  (intens.t.  ami 
ri*r(n  — to  vow.]  To  dedicate,  to  consecrate,  to 
devote,  to  destine  for  a  sacrifice. 

"  'Twns  his  own  Son  whom  God  and  mankind  lov'd; 
His  own  victorious  Son  whom  He  ttevorM." 

Coirley:  Davidtic.  iv. 

*de-VOW  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  de.  aud  Eng.  vow  (q.  v.}.] 

1.  To  dedicate,  to  vow,  to  devote. 

"  AB  making  full  account  either  to  win  the  victory,  or 
devote  and  betake  themselves  to  be  consumed  with  the 
ashen  of  their  country." — Holland:  Ammianus  Marcfllinus 
(1609). 

2.  To  devote  or  give  one's  self  wholly  up  to. 

"  To  the  inquiry 

And  search  of  which,  your  mathematical  head 
Hath  so  devoired  itself." 

Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady,  i.  1. 

dew  (ew  as  u),  *deow,  *deew,  *dev,  *dewe, 
s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  dedw ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dauw;  Icel. 
dOgg;  Dan.  dug;  Sw.  dagg;  O.  H.  Ger.  tou,  tan; 
Ger.  thau.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  He  glod  away  as  dew  in  son." — Amadas,  761. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  Anything  which  falls  or  descends  lightly,  so 
as  to  refresh. 

"  The  golden  dew  of  sleep." 

Shaketp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  1. 

t(2)  Used  as  an  emblem  of  freshness. 

"  Having  the  dew  of  his  youth,  and  the  beauty  thereof." 

Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  i. 
»(3)  Tears. 

"  Do  not  steep  thy  heart 
In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,828,  1,829. 

«(4)  A  drop. 

"  Dews  of  blood, 

Disasters  in  the  sun:  and  the  moist  star, 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands." 

Shakesp. .  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

II.  Meteorol. :  Moisture  condensed  from  the  atmos- 
phere upon  the  surface  of  certain  bodies.  Dew 
must  have  attracted  the  attention  c  f  mankind  from 
the  earliest  ages.  In  modern  times  Pictet  of  Ge- 
neva, Le  Roy  of  Montpellier,  Six  of  Canterbury,  and 
Patrick  Wilson  of  Glasgow,  have  investigated  the 
subject— especially  the  last-named  man  of  science, 
who  wrote,  in  A.  D.  1780,  valuable  observations  on 
this  part  of  meteorology;  but  the  standard  work  on 
the  subject  is  The  Theory  of  Dew.  published  in  A.  D. 
1814,  by  Dr.  Charles  William  Wells,  F.E.S.,  of  Lon- 
don (formerly  of  the  United  States).  The  higher 


devourable 

B.  Intrant. :  To  act  as  a  devunrer  or  consumer; 
to  consume. 

"A  fire  deroureth  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  flame 
burneth." — Joel  ii.  3. 

tde-vdur  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  devour:  -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  devoured ;  fit  to  be  devoured. 

de-vour  ed,  pa.  par.  orn.    [DEVOUR.] 

de-vour -er,  *de-vouer-er,  *de-vowr  ar,  s. 
[Eng.  devour;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  devours;  a  glutton. 

"A  man  dei'ouerer  and  drynkynge  wyn."—  Wycliffe-. 
Luke  vii. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  utterly  destroys 
or  consumes. 

"  Such  theevish  derourers  of  men's  most  sacred  time." 
— Prynne:  Histrio-Xastix,  Pt.  I.,  vi.  1. 

devourer-beetle,  s. 

Entom.:  A  book-name  for  a  carnivorous  beetle 
belonging  to  the  genus  Broscus. 

•dS-vour'-Sss,  *de-vour -esse,  s.  [Eng.  devour; 
-ess.]  A  woman  who  devours ;  a  female  devourer. 

"Thou  art  a  devouresse  of  man,  and  stranglinge  thi 
folc."—  tFycllffe:  Ezek.  nivi.  13. 

de-vour  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.    [DEVOUB.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -4«  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Eating  up,  consuming,  destroying, 
annihilating,  wasting. 

"  Your  ever  anxious  mind  and  beauteous  frame. 
From  the  devouring  rage  of  grief  reclaim." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xix.  299,  300. 

2.  Her.:  The  same  as  VOEANT  (q.  v.). 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  eating  up,  consuming, 
destroying,  or  wasting. 

dS-VO~ur  -Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  devouring;  -lyA 
In  a  devouring,  greedy,  or  eager  manner;  with 
eagerness  and  avidity. 

dS-v6ut't  *de-vot,  *de-vote,  *de-vonte,  a.  A  s. 
[Fr.  devot;  Lat.  devotus,  pa.  par.  of  devoveo;  Sp.  &. 
Port,  devoto;  Ital.  devoto,  divoto.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Devoted  to  religion  and  piety ;  pious,  religions. 
"Misfortune  generally  made  him  devout  after  his  own 

fashion."—  Uacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Filled  with  devotion. 

"For  this,  with  soul  devout,  he  thank'd  the  god 
And,  of  success  secure,  return'd  to  his  abode." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  378,  374. 

3.  Expressive  of  devotion  ;  pions. 

"  Into  thy  presence  let  my  prayer, 
With  sighs  devout,  ascend." 

Milton:  Translation,  Ps.  ixrviii. 

4.  Sincere,  heartfelt,  earnest. 
•B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Devotion. 

"Till   we    come  to  the  devout  of  it."— Xilton:  Eikono- 

klastes,  ch.  i.  

2.  A  devotee.  atmospfiere  retain  in  solution.     The  "diminution, 
"They  are  not  to  be  the  ordinary  followers  of  Antichrist,  therefore,  of  heat,  which  takes  place  when  day  is 

but  they  are  to  be  in  his  special  devouta,  and  as  it  were  succeeded  by  nightt  in  many  cases  renders  the  air 
sworn  slaves."— Sheldon.-  Miracles  of  Antichrist  (1616),  incapable  of  retaining  some  of  the  moisture  which 
p.  247.  it  held  in  the  form  of  vapor  during  the  day.  This  is 

*   —  —  -         -•—  •      .  J -« j  i.-*-. ,         _     . ,  _  ,      _  __    , 1:1-  ,     *l,~    ,;.,,..      ..,.,. 


dew-retting 


the  temperature  the  more  aqueous  vapor  can  the    (jew  falls. 


dew-berry,  s. 

Botaitif : 

\.  Tho  popular  name  of  Ruhv*  ctrsius,  so  callea 
from  its  fruit  bi'inu  covered  over  with  a  fine  waxy 
white  Accretion  liko  dew. 

2.  The  fruit  of  1.  It  is  black,  with  a  bluish  bloom,, 
and  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste. 

"  Feed  him  with  apricots  HIU!  i!>°:rf>,  i-rifs, 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  antl  mulberries." 
.S'lilA''  .*/>. .-  MtannmtT  -V';;/</'«  Drmlii.  iii.  1. 

.  Bibesgrfuaitlnria.     (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

*4.  The  raspberry. 

"  Dewberries,  us  lliey  stand  here  among  the  more  deli- 
cat*  fruits,  must  be  understood  to  mean  raspberries, 
which  are  also  of  the  bramble  kind." — Hanmer. 

*dew-besprent,  a.    Sprinkled  witli  dow. 
"  Had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savory  herb 
Of  knot-grass  dfic-vcspn-nf." 

Milton.   ConuM,  541.  542. 

dew-bit,    s.      The   first   meal   in   the   morning. 
(Prov.) 
dew-bright,  a.    Bright  with  dow. 

"  Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth,  and  color' <1  air 
He  looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad." 

Thomson:  Summer,  86,  87. 

•dew-burning,  a.  Sparkling  or  glistening  like 
dew  in  the  sun.  (Spenser.) 

dew-claw,  s. 

1.  One  of  the  bones  or  little  nails  behind  a  deer's 
foot. 

2.  The  uppermost  claw  in  a  dog  s  foot,  smaller 
than  the  rest,  and  not  reaching  the  ground. 

"His  head  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Bayard's,  and  he  i» 
lacking  dew^laws."— Field. 
dew-cold,  a.    Cold  with  dew. 

"  Unheeded  there,  pale,  sunk,  aghast, 
With  brow  against  the  dew-cold  mast." 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

dew-cup,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  first   allowance  ,of  beer  to- 
harvestmen ;  the  first  drink  in  the  morning. 

2.  Hot. :   Alchemilla    vulgaris,    Ladies     mantle, 
from  its  being  frequently  seen  with  drops  of  dew  or 
rain  lying  on  the   foliage,  which  do  not  wet  the 
leaves,  but  roll  about  on  the  hairy  surface.  (Britten 
<t  Holland.) 

"They  [the  fairies] '11  hae  to  gang  away  an'  sleep  in 
their   dew-cups   till    the   gloaming    come    on    again.   — 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  183. 
dew-drop,  s.    A  single  drop  of  dew. 
"  Detc-drops  may  deck  the  turf  that  hides  the  bones. 
But  tears  of  godly  grief  ne'er  flow  within." 

Cowper:  Bill  of  Mortality,  A.  D.  1788. 

dew-dropping,  a.    Wetting,  rainy. 
"  Half  in  a  blush  of  clustering  roses  lost 
Di'ic-dmpping  Coolness  to  the  shade  retires. 

Thomson:  Summer,  206. 

dew-fall,  s.    The  falling  of  dew;  the  time  when 


'  Expanding  while  the  dew-fall  flows." 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Haram. 


dew-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Dactylis  glomerata. 


(Britten  &  Holland.) 


"The  holy  pope  prayede  God  devoutement." — Octovian, 
61. 

«de-v6uf-ful,  a.    [Eng. devout;  -ful(l).} 

1.  Full  of  devotion ;  exceedingly  devout. 

"  In  that  dtvoutful  action  of  the  East." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  i. 

2.  Sacred. 

"To  make  her  his  by  most  devoutful  rights." 

Marston. 

«de-v6~ut  -less,  a.     [Eng.  devout;  -less.]    Desti- 
tute of  or  without  devotion. 
»de-vo"ut  -less-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  devoutless;  -ness.] 


with  the  condensation,  for  the  clouds  intercept  •>  when  I  was  eating  my  due  piece  [apparently  mean 
radiation  from  the  earth,  and,  in  many  cases,  pro-  .  for  dew-piece]  this ^morning,  something  came  and  clicke 
vent  the  temperature  falling  to  the  dew-point,  it  out  of  my  hond."-Smda.r:  Satan  3  Invisible  H 


Zi          '  When  I  was  eating  my  due  piece  [apparently  nw>ot 

^^ ^  Crld, 

[DEW-POINT.]    Dew  when  congealed  becomes  hoar-    p.  48. 
frost. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  dew ;  moist, 
damp. 

upon 


Ane  hate  fyry  power,  warme  and  dew, 


Bene  in  thay  sedis  quhilkis  we  s.-iulis  cal." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  191,  8. 


^  _      ___         _ 

The  quality  of  ^»ing"devoubess;  want  of  devotion"  spangled,  dew-besprinkled,  dew-drenched,  &c. 

"The  last  point  of  this  armor  be  the  darts  of  devout-  dBW-bead,  8.    A  bead  or  single  drop  of  dew. 

lessness,  unmercifnlness,  snd  epicurisme."— Bp.  of  Chi.  ,,  ^miring  the  dew-beads  on  the  branches."—  P*ll  Mall 

Chester:  Two  Sermons  (1676).  Gazette 

de-v6ut  -If ,  *de-vote-ly,  *de-voute-llche,  *de-      dew-beater,  s. 
vout-liche,  adv.    [Eng.  devout;  -ly.]  . 

1.  In  a  devout  manner;  with  devotion;  piously, 
religiously. 

"  Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heavX  and  pray'd  devoutly." 


. 
Shaketp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Earnestly,  sincerely,  with  heartfelt  earnestness 

"A  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished."—  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 


dew-point,  s. 

Meteorol. :  The  temperature  of  the  glass  in  a  hy- 
grometer at  the  moment  when  dew  begins  to  form 
upon  its  surface.  It  corresponds  with  the  point  of 
saturation  in  the  air.  When  the  air  outside  a  house 
has  cooled  down  by  radiation  to  this  point,  dew  is 

Douglas:  virgii,  m,  B.       deposited  and  latent  heat  given  out.  Thus  the  dew- 
Obvious   compounds:   Dew-bedabbled,   dew-be-   point  determines  the  minimum  temperature  c 

™ •    -•   ^-  night  and  to  ascertain  it  is  of  importance  to  tne 

horticulturist,  as  it  enables  him,  in  certain  cases. 
to  predict  frost  and  take  timely  precautions  against 
its  probable  effects.    (Buchan.) 
•dew-rake,  s.    A  fine  rake,  used  on  lawns. 
"  Like  dew-rakes   and  harrows,   armed  with  so    many 
teeth,  that  none,  great  or  small,  should  escape  them.  — 
Oauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  381. 

dew-retting,  s.  The  process  of  softening  and 
removing  the  mucilage  from  the  fibrous  and  cellu- 

•dew-bent,  a.    Bent  or  weighed  down  with  dew.    la_r_  portions  of^the^stalks  of  ^ax^and^.  hem^  by 
"Just  as  the  c 


1.  A  coarse  oiled  shoe,  which  resists  the  dew. 
•2.  An  early  walker. 

"  The  dew-beaters  have  trod  their  way  for  those  that 
come  after  them."— Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  67. 


ate     ftt 
or.  '  wore, 


fire      amidst, 
wolf,     w5rk, 


wnSt      ail,     father;     w6,    w«t,     he're,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir, 
whd,     s6n;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe-e; 


mar\ne;   g6,    pot, 
ey  =  a.      <iu  =  kw. 


dew-rounds 

dew-rounds,  s.  pi.    The  ring-walk*  of  deer. 

dew-stone,  ».  A  species  of  limestone,  found  in 
Nottinghamshire,  England,  which  collects  ;i  largo 
quantity  of  dew  ou  its  surface. 

dew-worm,  s.  The  common  earth-worm,  Lum~ 
bricvfterntt  /•/'*. 

"  For  the  trout,  the  ./»-)r-tr'>rin.  which  some  call  the  lob 
worm,  and  the  brand! ing  are  the  chief." — H"<i//mi;  Angles. 

•dew,  pret.  of  c.    [DAY,  f.  DAW.] 

"  Bot  restyt  still  quhill  that  the  brycht  day  ./•»•; 
Aeayne  beean  the  toun  to  sailye  new." 

n;,llnce,  viii.  860.     MS. 

•dew  (ew  a?  ft'i,  *dewe,  *dewyn,  r.  f.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
fiedwi<tn;  O.  Fris.  ilutcn  :  Dut.  dauwen;  O.  H.  der. 
tauumn:  Icel.  dOggua;  Sw.  dugga ;  Dan.  dugge.\ 
[Dew,  s.] 

A.  Tranfitirc  : 

I.  Lit. :  To  wet  with  dew,  to  bedew. 

II.  Firiuralin  '.'/.' 

1.  To  wet,  to  moisten,  as  with  dew. 

"  In  Gallic  blood  again 
He  dews  his  reeking  sword.'1  Philips-.  Blfnhtim. 

2.  To  accuse,  to  stain. 

"  He  that  is  nnfortnnate  .  .  .  shall  find  many  that 
will  dctrhira  with  that  at  least  supposed  folly."— Feltham: 
Retolvft,  p.  88. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  send  down  dew,  to  scatter  dew. 

"  Dfirith,  ye  heaenus,  fro  sboue." — Wycliffe:  /so.  rlv.  8. 

d8-wan  s.  [Mahrattadtrodn,  diw&na  =  a  primn 
minister ;  Arab,  diiean  =  (1)  a  royal  court,  a  tribu- 
nal of  justice,  revenue,  &c.,  (2)  the  president  of  tho 
council,  (3)  the  august  or  imperial  court,]  [  DIVAN.] 
In  the  East  Indies  the  head  officer  of  finance  and 
revenue. 

de-W&n'-n? ,  «.  [Mahratta  diwanee,  diwani.]  In 
the  East  Indies  a  court  for  trying  revenue  and  other 
civil  causes. 

*dewed  (pron.  dttd),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dew,  r.] 

dew  -ey-llte  (ew  as  10,  «.  [Named  after  Prof. 
Chester  Dewey,  an  American  mineralogist,  and  Eng. 
sufE.  -lite  (Min.)  (a.  v.  I.] 

M in. :  An  amorphous,  translucent,  brittle  mineral 
of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  greenish  color.  Specific 
gravity,  1'936-2'31 ;  hardness,  2-3'5 ;  luster,  translu- 
cent. 

•dew-full  (ewastt),  a.  [Eng. d«w=due;  -full.] 
Due. 

"  Of  my  desert  or  of  my  dfwfttll  right.'1 

KimiMr:  F.  V.,  VII.  vi.  35. 

•dew  -gar  (ew  as  U),  a.     [Fr.  Dieu  garde  =•  God 
save  (you).]    A  mode  of  salutation. 
"Heealust  thaim.  as  it  war  bot  in  scorn; 
'     Detnjar.  gude  day,  bone  Senyhour,  and  gud  morn." 
Wallace,  vi.  130.    MS. 

•dewgs  (ew  as  fli,  s.  ;i7.  [  Etym.  doubtful ;  cf. 
DAG.]  Rags,  shreds,  shapings  of  cloth,  small  pieces. 

"Bnt  gane  onny  of  their  friends  be  here,  tell  them  if 
they  stur  again,  they  shal  1  awe  be  cut  in  dewgs." —  IT.  Laick: 
jtnsicfr  to  the  Scots  I'reab.  Eloquence,  pt.  i.,  p.  52. 

dew'-I-nSss  (ew  as  u),  *dew-i-nesse,  t.  [Eng. 
dewy;  -ness.!  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dewy, 
or  wet  with  dew. 

"A  dewtnesse  dispersed  or  .  .  .  radicale  in  the  very 
substance  of  the  body." — Bacon:  Life  and  Death. 

•dew  -Ing  (ew  as  tt),  *dew-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t. 

[DEW,f.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  Axsubst.:  The  falling  of  dew;  dew. 
"Theo  snnne  ariseth,  and  fallith  the  deleting." 

Alisaundtr,  914. 

*de-wltt,  v.  f.  [In  reference  to  the  murder  of  John 
and  Cornelius  De  Witt,m  Holland,  in  1672.]  To  mur- 
der, to  assassinate. 

"  They  apprehended  and  detettted  him,  one  of  the  breth- 
ren taking  a  sop  of  his  heart-blood."—  Brawl:  Orkney  ansl 
Zetland,  pp.  116,  117. 

dew  -lap  (ew  as  u) ,  *dew-lappe,  «.  [Eng.  dew ; 
•lap,  from  lapping  or  licking  the  deic.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  loose  fold  of  skin  hanging  from  the 
throat  of  an  ox  or  cow. 

"  Their  horns  are  curved  toward  each,  but  .  .  .  they 
have  no  dewlaps." — Cook:  Voyage*,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix., 
p.  250. 

•2.  Fig. :  The  flesh  of  the  throat  become  flaccid 
through  age. 

"  And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob, 
And  on  her  wither'd  dewlap  pour  the  ale." 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Slight' s  Dream,  ii.  1. 

dew-lapped,  dew-lapt  (ewasu).a.  [Eng.  den-- 
lap; -ecf.J  Furnished  with  dewlaps  or  a  similar 
appendage. 

"Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers. 
Dewlapped  like  bulls?  "        Shake*?..-  Tempest,  iii.  3. 
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*dewle,  s-  \Yr.deuil.]  Mourning,  lamentation. 
"  The  deadly  dewle  which  she  so  sore  did  make." 

Nr.'AnV/f  [    7 >,,•  I  »•/»<•!  fm,  %  xiv. 

*dew  -less  (ew  as  Q),  a.    [  Eng.  dew,  and  -less,] 
Free  from  or  destitute  of  dc\v. 
*dew'-trf  (ewasui.s.    [DATURA,] 

"  Make  leeches  an<l  their  punks  with  dewtry 
Commit  phantMttoal  advowtry." 

Jintli'i':    rinafhnif,  III.  i.  319,  320. 

dew'-?  (ew  as  u),  *deaw  ie,  a.    [Eng.  deiv;  -y.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  Full  of  or  accompanied  with  dew. 

"  But  from  the  earth  a  dcu-y  mist 
Went  up,  and  watered  all  the  ground." 

Milton.-  1'.  L.t  vii.  333,334. 

2.  Resembling  dew. 

"  I  would  these  deicy  tears  were  from  the  ground." 

ShaJcefp.;  Richard  ///.,  v.  3. 

3.  Covered  with  dew ;  roscid. 

"  The  herds  and  flocks  are  yet  abroad  to  crop 
The  dewy  grass." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

4.  Falling  gently  like  dew;  refreshing. 

"Immersed  in  dewy  sleep  ambrosial." 

Coifper:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  H. 

II.  Bot.:  Having  the  appearance  of   being  cov- 
ered with  dew ;  roscid. 
*dewy-feathered,  a.    Falling  gently  as  dew, 

"  And  the  waters  murmuring, 
With  such  consort  as  they  keep 
Kntice  the  dewy-feathered  sleep." 

Milton:  It  Penxeroeo,  144-46. 

*dewy- skirted,  a.  Skirted  or  accompanied  by 
dew. 

*'  The  deiry-ftkirted  clouds  imbibe  the  sun." 

Thomson;  Autumn,  960. 

dex  -  a  mine,  s.  [Gr.  dexamene=a.  receptacle,  a 
reservoir.] 

Zo&l. .'  A  small  genus  of  Crustaceans,  family  Gam- 
maridee,  order  Amphipoda;  established  by  Leacb. 
Dexamine  spinosus  is  very  common  on  the  southern 
coasts  of  England,  and  is  often  taken  in  the  shore 
net  or  found  oeneath  stones  among  the  rocks  at  low 
tide.  In  general  appearance  the  Dexamine  are  not 
unlike  their  allies  tne  Sand-hoppers  or  Sand-fleas. 
The  antennae  are  long,  slender,  and  three-jointed ; 
there  are  fourteen  leg?,  the  first  and  second  pairs 
being  monodactyle,  with  a  small  compressed  hand, 
the  other  pairs  are  furnished  with  simple  claws ;  the 
body,  including  the  head,  has  twelve  joints. 

dSx  -I-a,  s.    [Gr.  dexict^ihe  right  hand.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  the  type  of 
the  family  Dexiarlee. 

dfe-I-ar-I-a,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  dexi(a),  and 
Lat.  adj.  pi.  fern.  suff.  -ance.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Dipterous  insects,  which 
subsist  chiefly  on  the  juices  of  flowers. 

dSx'-tSr,  a.  &  adv.    [Lat.] 

A.  As  adjectiw : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Pertaining  to  or  situated  on  the  right-hand 
side. 

"  My  mother's  blood 

Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds  in  my  father's." 

Shakesp.:  Troilu*  and  Crcsaida,  iv.  5. 

(2)  Appearing  on  the  right-hand  side. 

"  As  thus  he  spoke,  behold,  in  open  view, 
On  sounding  wings  a  dexter  eagle  flew." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiii.  1,038,  1,039. 

2.  Fig.:  Favorable,  auspicious,  propitious. 

"Prosperous  he  sailed  with  dexter  auguries, 
And  all  the  winged  pood  omens  of  the  skies." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxiv.  362,  363. 

II.  Her. :  The  right ;  situated  on  the  right ;  as  the 
dexter  side  of  a  shield  is  that  opposite  the  left  hand 
of  the  spectator.  _  

"How  comes  it  that  the  victorious 
arms  of  England  .  .  .  are  not 
placed  ontherfe.r(fr  side  ?"  —  Brewer. 
Lingua,  iii.  6. 

*B.*  As  adv. :  On  or  toward  the 
right-hand  side. 

"  In  solemn  speed  the  bird  majestic 
flew 

Full  dexter  to  the  car." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xv.  183,  184. 

IT  Dexter  chief  point: 

Her.:  A  point  in  the  right-hand  upper  corner  of  a 
shield. 

*dSx-ter -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  dexter;  •ical.']  Dex- 
terous. 

"Divine  Plato  affirmes,  that  those  have  most  dextertcal 
wits,  who  are  wont  to  be  stird  up  with  a  heavenly  fury." — 
Optic  Clause  of  Humors  (1639).  (Xterw.) 


dextral 

dex-ter -I-ty,  *dex-ter  i  tee,  s.  [Fr.  nrj-ieritf; 
Lat.  dexteritas,  from  darter = the  ri«ht ;  tir.  <iej;i- 
teros=the  right,  as  opposed  to  the  left,  1 

1.  The   ability  to  use  the  right   hand  better  or 
more  expertly  than  the  left ;  right-handedness. 

"  Dexterity  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  human  race, 
for  the  monkey  tribes  use  the  right  and  left  limbs  India- 
criminately."— Lancet.  (Oyilri>'.) 

2.  Bodily  or  physical  activity,  oxpcrtm-ss,  adroit- 
ness, or  skill ;  readiness  or  suppleness  of  limbs;  the 
skill   or    cxpertness  gained   by    practice  or  expe- 
rience. 

"  The  fiery  youth  who  was  to  be 
The  heir  of  his  dextt'i-itii." 

Longfellow:  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

3.  Mental  quickness  or  readiness ;  promptness  in 
contriving  or.inventing  means  to  attain  an  object 
or  accomplish  a  purpose ;  skill  in  the  management 
of  an  affair ;  tact,  cleverness. 

"Dundee  was  contending  with  difficulties  which  all  his 
energy  and  dexterity  coum  not  completely  overcome." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

1T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dexterity, 
address,  and  ability ;.-  "Dexterity  respects  the  man- 
ner of  executing  things ;  it  is  the  mechanical  facil- 
ity of  performing  an  office :  address  refers  to  the  use 
of  means  in  executing:  ability  to  tho  discernment 
of  the  things  themselves.  Dexterity  and  addrenn 
are  but  in  fact  modes  of  ability :  the  former  may  be 
acquired:  the  latter  is  the  gift  of  nature:  we  may- 
have  ability  to_  any  degree,  but  dexterity  and  ad- 
dress are  positive  degrees  of  ability.  To  form  a 
good  government  there  must  bQabilitf/in  the  prince 
or  his  ministers :  address  in  those  to  whom  the  deta  il 
of  operations  is  intrusted ;  and  dexterity  in  those  to' 
whom  the  execution  of  orders  is  intrusted.  With 
little  ability  and  long  habit  in  transacting  business, 
we  may  acquire  a  dexterity  in  despatching  it,  an 
address  in  giving  it  whatever  turn  will  best  suit  ou  r 
purpose.  Dexterity  lends  an  air  of  case  to  every 
action  ;  address  supplies  art  and  ingenuity  in  con- 
trivance ;  ability  enables  us  to  act  with  intelligence 
and  confidence/'  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dex'-t5r-OUS,  dSx  -trous,  a.  [Eng.  deafer ;  -ou*.] 

1.  Using  the  right  hand  in  preference  to  the  left; 
right-handed. 

2.  Expert  or  skilled  in  any  manual  employment; 
active,  skillful,  clever  in  the  use  of  the  limbs. 

"Alden    .    .    .    was  watching  her  dexterous  fingers." 
Longfellow:  Courtship  of  Miles  Blandish,  viii. 

3.  Quick  and  ready  mentally  ;  prompt  in  contriv- 
ing or  inventing  means  for  the  attainment  of  an 
object  or  accomplishment  of  a  purpose. 


Dexter  Chief 
Point. 


being*   descended    lineally  from  so  many  of    the  same 

•    '   'ters,  iii.  8. 


"The  most  cautious,  dexterous,  and  taciturn  of  men." — 
Macautay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  vi, 

4.  Done" or  managed  with  dexterity  or  address; 
skillful,  able. 

"...  were  induced  by  dexterous  management  to  abate 
much  of  their  demands."—  JVaoautay;  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xiii. 

If  For  the  difference  between  dexterous  and  clever, 
see  CLEVER. 

dex  -tSr-ous-lf,  dex  -trous-ly*,  adv*  [English 
dexterous;  -ly.]  In  a  dexterous,  skillful,  or  expert 
manner;  with  dexterity,  skill,  or  exportness. 

"He  had  employed  n  messenger  who  had  very  dexter- 
ously managed  to  be  caught." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xiii. 

*de"x  -tSr-ous-nSss,  *dex  -trous-neas,  s.  [Eng. 
dexterous;  -ness.] 

1.  Dexterity  in  manual  employment. 

"  Besides  the  dexterous  ness  and  propensity  of  the  child 
eing*   descended    lint 
trade."— floweU:  Letter 

2.  Mental  readiness  or  quickness. 

"He  hath  no  way  to  extricate  himself  but  by  the  dexter- 
ousnesa  of  his  ingenuity." — Feltham:  Resolves,  ii.  60. 

*dex -trad,  a.    [Eng.  dexter;  -ad.] 

'Med, :  Toward  the  doxtral  aspect,  as  of  the  body ; 
toward  the  right  of  the  mesial  plane. 

*d5x'-tral,  a.  [Latin  dextralis,']  Right;  on  the 
right ;  as  opposed  to  left. 

"Any  tunicles  or  skins  which  should  hinder  the  liver 
from  enabling  the  dextral  parts  .  .  ." — Browne.-  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

dextral  shell, .--. 

Conchol.:  A  spiral  shell,  whose  whorls,  when  tho 
mouth  is  placed  toward  the  observer,  turn  from  left 
to  right.  This  is  the  general  course  in  nature. 
Sinistral  or  reversed  shells  are  those  whose  spires 
turn  from  right  to  left.  In  other  words,  when  spiral 
shells  are  placed  vertically  with  the  spires  upper- 
most, and  the  mouth  toward  the  observer,  the 
aperture  in  dextral  shells  is  toward  the  right,  and 
in  sinistral  toward  the  left. 


Mil,     bo~y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     gain,     bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion.     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -9  ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  •     shus.     -ble,     -die,     <&c.  =  bel,      del. 
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diabolish 


L'-I-tjf,  S.     [Eug.  destrtil, ' -itff.  ] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  situated  on  the 
right  side,  not  on  the  left. 

"If  there  were  a  determinate  prepotency  in  the  right, 
and  such  as  ariseth  from  a  constant  root  in  nature,  we 
might  expect  the  same  in  other  aiiinml*.  whnse  parts  are 
also  differenced  by  «ejrtralily."—£trou'Hr:    >'«/ 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

H.  liight-haudedness. 

"  Did  not  institution  but  nature  determine  dextrality. " 
~Browne:  Vulyar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

dex  -trln,  dex  -trine,  «.  [Lat.  dexter,  and  Eng. 
sutf.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).l 

Client.:  ('(.HK.OO.  Starch  gum.  British  gum.  Ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
on  starch,  and  afterward  neutralizing  with  chalk : 
if  boiled  for  a  longer  time  the  dextrin  is  converted 
into  dextrose  (q.  v.).  Dextrin  can  also  be  formed 
by  heating  starch  to  between  170°  to  200°  C.  It  is  a 
gummy  amorphous  mass,  soluble  in  water,  and  pre- 
cipitated by  alcohol.  It  is  called  dextrin  on  account 
of  its  dextro-rotatory  action  on  polarized  light. 
Dextrin  is  formed  in  germinating  seeds  by  the  ac- 
tion of  an  azotized  substanco_  called  Diastase  (q.  v.). 
Dextrin  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gum.  [Gnu, 
STARCH.] 

dextrin  sugar,  s.  An  uncrystallizable  dextro- 
rotary  sugar,  probably  a  mixture  of  dextrin  and 
glucose. 

dex'-tro-,  in  compos.  [Lat.  dexter=tlie  right.] 

Chem.:  Used  in  composition  to  signify  the  turn- 
ing of  the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the 
right. 

dextro-compound,  s. 

Chemistry :  Any  compound  body  which  has  the 
property  of  causing  the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized 
light  to  rotate  to  the  right.  Such  are  dextrine, 
dextro-glucose,  tartaric  acid,  malic  acid,  &c. 

dextro-glucose,  s.    [DEXTROSE.] 

dextro-gyrate,  a.  Causing  to  turn  toward  the 
right  hand. 

"If  the  analyzer  [a  piece  of  quartz]  has  to  be  turned 
toward  the  right,  so  as  to  cause  the  colors  to  succeed  each 
other  in  their  natural  order  .  .  .  the  piece  of  quartz 
is  called  right-handed  or  dextro-gyrate." — Rodwell. 

dextro-racemic,  a.  Used  only  in  the  subjoined 
compound. 

If  Dextro-racemic  acid: 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  ordinary  tartaric  acid  to 
distinguish  it  from  hevo-racemic,  hevo-tartaric,  or 
anti-tartaric  acid. 

dextro-rotatory,  dextro-rotary,  a.  Causing 
to  rotate  to  the  right. 

"It  [dextrine]  Is  named  from  ita  powerfully  dextro- 
rotary  action  on  light."—  Williamson:  Chemistry,  %  314. 

dextro-tartaric,  a. 

Chem. :  The  same  as  Dextro-racemic  acid. 

dex  -tro-gyre  (yre  as  ir),  s.  [Lat.  dexter,  -tera, 
•terum,  or  more  commonly  -tra,  -trum=to  the  right, 
on  the  right,  and  gyrus ;  Gr.  guroa=&  circle.] 

Polarized  Light:  Polarization  to  the  right. 

dex'-tr6n-ate,  s.  [Eng.  dextron(ic),  and  suff. 
-ate  (Cfcem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  dextronic  acid. 

dex-tron'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  dextro  (in  compos.)=to 
the  right ;  n  euphonic ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.] 

dextronic  acid, «. 

Chem.:  CsH^O?.  Obtained  by  acting  on  dextrine 
or  starch  with  bromine-water  at  100  C.,  and  then 
treating  it  with  silver  oxide.  It  is  a  sour,  uncrys- 
tallizable syrup.  It  forms  crystalline  salts,  which 
are  less  soluble  than  those  of  the  isomeric  gluconic 
acid ;  by  long  boiling  dextronates  are  converted 
into  gluconates.  Dextronic  acid  is  monobasic. 

dSx-tror  sal,  dex-tror  se,  a.  [Lat.  dextrorsum 
=  toward  the  right;  contr.  from  dextrovorsum : 
d«zter=right,  and  vorntm,  tier«tm=turned ;  verto= 
to  turn.]  Rising  from  right  to  left,  as  a  spiral  line, 
climber,  helix,  &c. 

dex  -tro?e,  s.  [Lat.  dex/er=right,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-OM  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  Grape  sugar,  dextro-glucose,  CftHijOR  or 
CsH?O(OH)s.  Dextrose  occurs  along  with  levulose 
in  grapes  and  other  sweet  fruits,  also  in  honey,  and 
in  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients.  It  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  cane 
sugar,  starch,  cellulose,  &c.  It  can  be  best  obtained 
by  boiling  for  several  hours  fifty  parts  of  starch 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (100  parts  of  water  to 
live  parts  of  H^SOi).  The  solution  is  then  neutral- 
ized with  chalk,  filtered,  boiled  with  animal  char- 
coal to  remove  traces  of  color,  and  then  evaporated 
carefully  to  dryness,  forming  an  amorphous  mass, 
which  contains  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  dextrose, 
the  remainder  being  phiefly  dextrin.  Pure  dextrose 
can  be  obtained  by  crystallization  from  alcohol  ;'-it 
contains  then  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, and  forms  microscopic  rhombic  crystals, 


which  soften  at  tit)  ,  melt  at  Hi  ,  ami  Lose  their  water 
of  crystallization  at  111)  .  Heated  to  17U  it  is  cou- 
vc-rted  into  plncosan  (CjHioOj).  Dextrine  crystal- 
lizes  out  of  absolute  alcohol  in  anhydrous  tine 
prisms,  which  melt  at  14t>  .  It  tarns  polarized  light 
to  tho  right,  and  dissolves  lime.  bar.\ta.  oxide  of 
lead,  ic.  Dextrose  rnlin-es  an  alkaline  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate,  giving  a  red  precipitate  of  CujO 
on  heating.  It  reduces  ferric  salts  to  ferrous 
salts.  On  heating  it  with  a  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate and  basic  bismuthic  nitrate  the  liquid 
becomes  dark,  and  a  gray-brown  precipitate  is 
formed.  On  boiling  it  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
mercuric  cyanide,  metallic  mercury  is  precipitated. 
An  aqueous  solution  readily  ferments  when  mixed 
with  yeast  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  21  tu 
26°  C.,  yielding  alcohol  ;  b»HijO=2CjHa(OH)+2COjb 
glycerine  anrf  succinic  acid  are  also  formed  in 
small  quantities.  [FERMENTATION-.]  Dextrose 
tastes  much  less  sweet  than  ordinary  cane  sugar. 
Heated  with  acetic  anhydride,  it  forms  diacetyl 

and  triacetyl  compounds  as  CGHyOJ  (o-c'rl  «O)3 
By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  dextrose,  it  is 
converted  into  mannite,  C6HuOfr  A  solution  of 
dextrose  becomes  brown  when  boiled  with  caustic 
alkalies.  [SnoAH.] 

*dex  -trous,  a.    [DEXTEROUS.] 

dey  (ey  as  a)  (1),  s.  [Turk.  <Mi  =  (l)  an  uncle, 
(2)  one  of  mature  age,  (3)  a  commander.]  The  title 
of  the  pld  sovereigns  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli,  under 
the  protectorate  of  Turkey,  and  of  Tunis  under  that 
of  France. 

*dey  (2),  *deye,  s.  [Icel.  deigja  =  a  dairy-maid; 
Sw.  ttejo—  literally  a  dougher,  a  maker  of  bread, 
from  Icel.  deig  ;  Sw.  deg=  dough.]  [DAIRT.] 

1.  A  maid;  especially  a  dairy-maid. 

"  Sche  was  as  it  were  a  maner  deye." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,332. 

2.  A  man-servant,  a  herd. 
dey'-mlt-tln,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Chem,  :  A  substance  said  to  occur  in  the  roots  and 
stalksof  Cissampelos  Pareira.  (Wattt:  Diet.  Chem.) 

D.  F.  An  abbreviation  for  d€/en*ew/ide»=defender 
of  the  faith. 

D.  Q.  An  abbreviation  for  Dei  gratia  =  by  the 
grace  of  God. 

dhak,  s.    [A  native  word.] 

Hot.:  Butea  frondosa,  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
order  Leguminosffi.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  yields  a  resinous  matter,  and  the  flowers 
discharge  a  beautiful  yellow  or  orange  dye. 

If  The  more  common  Indian  name  of  Butea 
frondosa  is,  however,  Palas,  Pulus,  or  Pullus. 

[BUTE  A.] 

dlial,  s.    [A  native  word.] 

Bot.  :  A  kind  of  vetch,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

dhole,  8.    [Cingalese.] 

ZiM.  :  The  wild  dog  of  India,  Cunt*  :ti<l;huiirii*i*. 
It  is  of  a  brown  or  deep  bay  color,  and  in  size 
between  a  wolf  and  a  jackal.  It  hunts  in  packs. 

dho  -nSy,  «.  [A  native  word.]  A  native  coasting- 
vessel  of  India  with  two  masts,  and  not  exceeding 
150  tons. 

dho-tee,  dhoo  -t?  .  dho  -ty,  «.    [Hind,  dhotee; 

Mahr.  dhotur.  \  A  long,  narrow  strip  of  cotton  or 
gauze  worn  by  male  Hindus  as  pantaloons.  It  is 
called  also  loong,  or  lunggott. 

dh6"W,  s,  [Arab.]  An  Arab  vessel  with  a  single 
mast,  a  yard  the  length  of  the  vessel,  and  a  lateen 
sail.  Dhows  are  from  150  to  200  tons  burden. 

dhfl,  dubh  (bh  as  v),  a.    [Gael.]    Black. 

dl-  (1),  pref.  [Or.  for  dt»=twice  ;  Lat.  bis;  Sansc. 
dvis,  do'.]  A  common  prefix  expressing  twice, 
double,  or  twofold;  as,  <J*'-branchiato=having  two 
gills.  In  Chemistry  di-  prefixed  to  a  word  denotes 
that  it  contains  two  atoms,  or  two  radicals  of  the 
substance  to  which  the  di  is  prefixed  ;  thus  di-chlor- 
acetic  acid,  CHClo.CO.OH,  contains  two  atoms  of 
chlorine;  dt-phenyl  ketone,  CeHs.CO.CsHs,  contains 
the  radical  phenyl,  CeHj,  twice.  [Bi.] 

di-  (2),  dlf-,  dls-,  pref.  [Lat.  dis=apart.]  A 
common  prefix  used  to  signify  division,  separation, 
or  distribution.  Dif  is  used  before  words  beginning 
with/. 

dJ-a-,  pref.  [Gr.  dia=through,  between,  apart.] 
A  prefix  in  words  derived  from  tho  Greek,  and  used 
to  express—  by,  through,  division,  or  diversity. 

di    a-base,  «.    [Pref.  dt=twice,  and  Eag.  base 

Mineralogy:  A  fine-grained,  compact,  crystalline- 
granular  rock,  tough  and  heavy. 

diabase  apnanite,  s.  A  very  fine-grained  or 
compact  variety  of  quartz-diabase,  in  which  the 
constituents  are  not  to  be  recognized  without  the 
aid  of  the  lens  or  the  microscope.  (Rutley:  Oil 
Rocks,  p.  247.) 


diabase-porphyry,  s. 

Miii.:  The  dark-green  antique  porphyry,  contaiu- 
imj  hornblende  in  its  compact,  diabase-like  mast. 
Spi'citir  gravity,  U'iKi'O. 

diabase-schist,  s.  An  aphanitic  rock  with  a 
schistose  structure.  (Rutley:  On  Rocks,  p.  247.) 

*di-a-ba-ter  -I-al,  a.  [Gr.  diabntfria;  sc.  hiera 
=offerings  presented  before  crossing  a  river,  hi  .rder, 
,Vc.:  (/i'(i'«(/n<"i-~to  cross;  dia=through,  and  hiiinit--- 
to  go.]  Passing  across  or  beyond  the  borders  of  a 
place. 

dl-a-be  -tes.,  s.  [Gr.  d/a&eiinu  =  to  go  or  pass 
through.] 

.V*  r/.  :  A  constitutional  disease  produced  by  mal- 
assimilation  in  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  or  in 
the  blood,  specially  marked  by  a  very  excessive  dis- 
charge of  urine,  which  is  always  saccharine,  ex- 
cessive thirst,  and  great  bodily  emaciation.  Dr. 
Thomas  Willis,  in  the  time  of  Charles  1  1.,  first  ob- 
MTved  the  constant  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 
The  quantity  of  urine  passed  may  vary  fiom  ten  to 
thirty  or  more  pints  in  the  day,  with  intense  thirst, 
the  patient  often  drinking  many  quarts,  or  even 
gallons  daily.  The  density  of  the  urine  is  usually 
increased,  and  from  400  to  900  grs.  of  sugar  will  be 
passed  in  each  pint  of  urine,  so  that  in  a  single  day 
from  one  to  two,  or  even  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
sugar  will  be  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
in  a  few  months  patients  will  pass  their  own  weight 
in  sugar.  The  drain  on  the  constitution  is  very 
great,  even  the  teeth  sometimes  falling  out  ;  and 
although  lifo  may  be  prolonged,  yet  tho  disease  is 
very  intractable. 

"An  increase  of  that  secretion  may  accompany  the  gen- 
eral colliquatious;  as  in  fluxes,  hectic  sweats,  and  coughs, 
diabetes,  and  other  consumptions."  —  Durham:  Phyntoo- 
Theolooy. 

dl-a-bet  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  diabet(es);  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  diabetes. 

diabetic  sugar,  s.    [DEXTROSE.] 

*dl-a-bet  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  diabetic;  -ai.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  diabetes. 

dl-a'-ble,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  diabolus.']  [DEVIL.] 
The  devil. 

"  Dlable  I  Jack  Engby,  mine  host  de  Jarteer,—  have  I 
not  stay  for  him  to  kill  him  ?"—  Shakesp..-  Merry  Wire*, 
tii.  1. 

•di-a  -bler-Ie,  *dl-a  -bler-jf,  s.   [Fr.  diablerie.} 

1.  Mischief,  wickedness,  devilry. 

2.  Dealings  with  the  devil  ;  diabolic  agency. 
di-a  -blo.  s.    [Sp.  diablo,  from  Lat.  dinlioltu.l 

[DEVIL.]    The  devil. 

"  Who's  that  that  rings  the  bell  ?    Diablo,  oh  !  " 

Shateif.:  Othello,  ii.  S. 

*di-ab  -6l-arch,  «.  [Gr.  dia6o(o*=tho  devil,  and 
arcAo=to  rule.]  A  prince  or  ruler  of  devils. 

"There  will  be  no  need  to  expound  it  of  the  tliabft- 
arch."  —  J.  Oxley:  Confut.  of  the  Dtabolarchy,  p.  9. 

*di-ab  -6l-arch-f  ,  «.  [DIABOLARCII.]  The  rule 
of  tho  devil. 

"The  received  dogma  of  the  diabolarchy."  —  J.  Oxlty: 
Confut.  of  the  Diabolarchy,  p.  80. 

dl-a-bol-ic,  *dl-a-bol  -Ick,  dl-a-bol  -I-cal,  «. 
[Fr.  diabolique;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  diabolico;  Lat. 
diabolicus;  Gr.  dia&o/ifco8=devilish  ;  diabolos=tbe 
devil  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  devil  ;  devilish. 

"...    diabolic  power 
Active  within,  beyond  the  sense  of  brute." 

XlltoH:  P.  L.,  ix.  96,  at. 

2.  Infernal,  devilish,  damnable,  outrageous. 
*di-a-b6M-cal  -I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  diabolical;  -«».] 

Diabolicalness,  damnablene^-. 

dl-a-b8l  -I-cal-lf  ,  adv.    [Eng.  diabolical;  -»».] 

1.  In  a  diabolical,  devilish,  or  damnable  manner 
or  degree. 

*2.  With  the  devil  or  by  means  of  devilish  me- 
diums. 

di-a-bBr-I-cal-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  diabolical;  -new.] 
The  quality  of  being  diabolical;  damnableneas, 
devil  ishness. 

"I  wonder  he  did  not  change  his  face  as  well  as  bid 
body,  but  that  retains  its  primitive  diabolicalness."  — 
Dr.  Warton:  Satire  on  Ranelagh  House. 

*di-a-b5r-I-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  diabolus;  Gr.  diabolot 
=  the  devil;  Lat.  facio  (pass.  yio)  =  to  make.]  To 
rank  among  devils  ;  to  ascribe  diabolical  qualitios 
to. 

••  One  faction  turns  them  against  another;  the  Lutheran 
against  the  Caivinist,  and  diabolifles  him."  —  Faringdon  : 
Serin.  (1647),  p.  69. 

*di-ab  -61-Ish,  adv.  [Lat.  dta6o!(«*)  =  thedeva, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ish.]  Devilishly,  deucedly. 

"  The  Prof  essor  said  it  was  a  diabolish  good  word."  — 
Holmes:  Autocrat  of  Breakfast-Table,  p.  139. 


fate     fat     fare      amidst,     wnat,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    th6re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t. 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd.     s6n;     mote.    cfib.    cttre.    unite.    cBr.    rflle.    full;     try,    Syrian,     a,    « =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


diabolism 

*di-ab  -6l-Is.m,  s.  [Lat.  lUnbol(us),  and  Eng. 
-gutf.  -ism.] 

1.  Actions  or  conduct  worthy  of  or  befitting  a 
ili-vil;  diabolical  actions. 

"While  thou  so  hotly  disclaimed  the  devil,  be  not 
guilty  of  (//(i'">//.s,)i."  —  />'ro»-H.  <  'fu:  Mar.,  i.  16. 

2.  Possession  by  the  devil. 

•'He  was  now  projecting  the  farce  of  diabolisms  and 
exorcisms."  —  Wartntrton:  Duct.  <•/<..';•.,  ii.  238. 

*di-ab  -6l-lze,  v.  t.  [Lat.  diabol(us)  =  the  devil, 
and  Eng.  suff  .  -ize.J  To  render  diabolical  or  devil- 
ish. 

*dl  a-bro  -sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  dm  =  throughout, 
fully,  and  br08tff=an  eating;  hit>rottk<>=  to  eat.] 

.S'urr/.  :  Corrosion  ;  the  action  of  substances  \vhicli 
occupy  an  intermediate  position  in  properties  be- 
tween escharotics  and  caustics. 

*dl-a,-t>r6V-Ic,  a.  &  s.     [fir.  diubri,tikos=cairo- 
sive.] 
A.  As  adj.:   Corroding;  eating   off   by    degrees. 


B.  .4.s  subst.  :  A  medicine  to  corrode  the  part  to 
•which  it  is  applied  ;  a  corrosive.  (Ash.) 

di-a-cal'-pe,  s.  [(jr.  dm=across,  and  kalpc=a 
pitcher,  an  urn.J 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Polypodioid  Ferns,  with  globu- 
lar indusia,  splitting  open  at  the  top,  and  contain- 
ing sporanges  inserted  in  a  puuctiform  receptacle 
rising  from  the  middle  of  the  vein.  They  are  natives 
of  Java.  (Griffith  dt  Henfrey.) 

*dl-?.-ca-tliol  -I-con,  s.  [Gr.  di'o=through,  and 
i-o(ho/i'fcos=universal.l  [CATHOLIC.] 

Mcd.:  The  universal  purgative;  the  old  name 
given  to  an  electuary  composed  of  vegetable  and 
carminative  substances. 

dl-a-caus'-tlc,  rt.&ts.  [Gr.  d*a=through;  kaus- 
//fcos^bnrning;  fcaiii=to  burn.] 

A.  As  adject  ire: 

1.  Surg.:  Cauterizing  by  refraction,  as  when  the 
solar  rays  are  concentrated  and  made  to  act  on  the 
.animal  organs  by  a  burning  lens. 

2,  Math.  :  Applied  to  a  species  of  caustic  curve 
formed  by  refraction.    [DlACAuaTIc  CURVE.] 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Medicine: 

(1)  That  which  cauterizes,  or  acts  as  a  caustic,  by 
refraction,  as  the   solar   rays   concentrated  by  a 
double-convex  lens. 

(2)  A  double-convex  lens  used  in  cauterizing  parts 
of  the  body. 

2.  Math.  :  A  diacaustic  curve. 
diacaustic  curve,  s. 

Math.  :  A  caustic  curve  formed  by  refraction.  If 
A  B  represent  a  section  of  a  surface  of  a  refracting 


Diacaustic  Curve. 

medium,  B  the  radiant  point,  B',  B2,  B',  &c.,  rays  of 
light  incident  upon  the  surf  ace,  and  la,  26,  3  c,  &c., 
refracted  rays,  then  the  curve  A  o  6  c  .  .  e,  which  is 
tangent  to  all  the  refracted  rays,  is  a  diacaustic 
«urve. 

di-a-cet  -a-mlde,  «.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  acetamide.] 

Chem.:  NH'(C2H3O)^.  A  crystalline  substance, 
melting  at59,  and  boiling  at21U°.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water.  Diacetamide  is  obtained  by  heating  acet- 
amide,  NHj^HaO,  in  a  dry  stream  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  2(NH2T,2H3O)+HC1=NH-(C2H36)2+NH4C1. 
This  is  a  general  reaction  by  which  primary  amides 
can  be  converted  into  secondary  amides.  Diaceta- 
mido  can  also  be  obtained  by  heating  to  200'  methyl- 
ryanido  (acetonitril),  CHj'CN,  with  glacial  acetic 
acid. 

dl-a-set-Sn'-a-mlne,  s.  [Pref.  di.Eng.  aceton(e) 
and  amine.] 

Chemistry:  C6H13NO,  or  c^X^C^-CO'CH,. 
Obtained  by  passing  dry  ammonia  gas  into  gently 
boiling  acetone,  CHj'CO'CHs,  neutralizing  the  dis- 
tillate with  sulphuric  acid,  and  recrystallizing  the 
sulphate  out  of  boiling  alcohol.  Diacetonamine  is 
a  colorless  liquid  slightly  soluble  in  water,  which, 
when  distilled,  is  decomposed  into  NHs  and  mesityl- 
oxido,  £f  ;>c=CH.co.CH3_ 
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di  a-cet-on  -Ic,   a.     [Prt-f.  i/;  =  twice,   twofold, 
Km;.  nce(on(e),and  suff.  -ic.J 
diacetonlc  alcohol. 

/'/t-m..^  Obtained  by  tho  action  of  potassium 
nitrite,  KNOj,  on  diacetouainine.  Diacetuuie  alco- 
hol, [i^>C(OH)-CH2-CO-CH3.  It  is  a  syrupy  liq- 
uid, boiling  at  104',  and  mixes  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether. 

dl-a-chse  -nl-um,  *.  [Prof.  rfi=twicc,  twofold, 
and  achcBtliwn  (q.  v.).] 

Bot . :  A  cremocarp,  a  fruit  composed  of  two  achae- 
nia,  as  in  tho  Umbellifertfi  and  Galium.  [CREMO- 
CARP.] 

dl-ach  -^-lum,  dl  ach  -y'-lon, «.  [Gr.  diachylos 
=very  juicy:  dia  (mtens.),  and  rfcy(os=juice.] 

1.  Lit.  <&  Med. :  Formerly  a  plaster  made  of  tho 
juices  of  several  plants;  now  a  plaster  made  by 
boiling  hydra  ted  oxide  of  load  with  olive-oil.  It  is 
used  for  curing  ulcers. 

"  Devising  stopples  made  of  the  common  pi  aister,  called 
diachylum."— Boyle:  Work*,  i.  7. 

*Z.  Fig.:  An  emollient,  a  soothing  application. 

"He  thought  it_ better,  as  better  it  was,  to  assuage  his 
bruised  dignity  with  half  a  yard  square  of  balmy  diplo- 
matic diachylon." — Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

dl-aeh'-y1  ma,  «.  [Gr.  dia  =  through,  between, 
and  chyma=an  infusion,  c/ieo~to  pour.] 

Hot. :  Tho  parenchyma  or  cellular  tissue  of  leaves. 

dl-ac'-l3,-§ite,  s.  [Greek  diaklasis  =  breakage, 
cleavage.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic,  foliated,  massive  mineral 
of  a  brass-yellow  to  a  greenish-gray  color;  trans- 
parent or  translucent  and  brittle.  Hardness,  3'5-4; 
specific  gravity,  3'054. 

*di-a-Cle,  s.  fEtym.  unknown.]  Tho  compass 
used  in  a  fishing-boat.  (Scotch.) 

"Every  boat  carries  one  compass  at  least,  provincial!  v 
a  diacle." — Agric.  Survey  of  Shetland,  p.  87. 

dl-a,-co'-dl-um,  s.  [Gr.dictfcodion.-  dia=through, 
and  kodeia,  kodia=a.  poppy-head.] 

Phar. :  A  preparation  of  poppies.  Si/rup  of  dia- 
codium,  the  former  name  of  syrup  of  white  poppies. 

di-ac'-6n-al,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  dtacon- 
alis,  from  Lat.  diaconus=&  deacon  (q.  v.).]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  deacon. 

dl-ac'  6n  ate,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  diaconat,  from  Lat. 
diaconatus,  from  diaconusi] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  deacon. 

2.  The  body  of  deacons  collectively. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Managed  or  superintended  by  dea- 
cons. 

"This  one  great  diaconate  church."— Goodwin:  Work*. 
vol.  lv.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  189. 

dl-a.-con  -I  cum,  s.  [Gr.  diafcomfcon,  nent.  of 
diakonikos  =  pertaining  to  service;  diakonys  =  a 
servant,  a  deacon.] 

Arch. :  A  place  contiguous  to  tho  ancient  churches, 
wherein  were  preserved  the  sacred  vestments,  ves- 
sels, relics,  and  ornaments  of  the  altar.  In  modern 
language,  the  sacristry  (q.  v.).  (Gwilt.) 

dl-ac'-6-pe,  s,  [Gr.  diakope—n  cutting  in  two,  a 
cut:  dia=across,  and  koptO=to  cut.] 

1.  Gram. :  Tmesis ;  the  separating  of  two  parts  of 
a  word  by  tho  interpolation  of  other  words:  as, 
*'Of  whom  be  thou  wiare." 

2.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Acanthoropterygian  Fishes 
belonging  to  _the  family  Percidee,  or  Perches,  many 
species  of  which  inhabit  the  Indian  seas.    They  are 
distinguished  by  a  notch  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
preoperculum,  in  which  a  projecting  tubercle  is 
fitted. 

3.  Surg. :  A  longitudinal  fracture  orfissure  of  tho 
cranial  Done,  or  an  oblique  cut  of  the  cranial  in- 
teguments. 

dl-a,-cfills'-tlc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  d«a=through,  and 
ofcoMs(tfcos=portaining  to  hearing ;  akouo=to  hear.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  science  or  doctrine 
of  refracted  sounds. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  The  science  or  doctrine  of  re- 
fracted sounds ;  that  branch  of  science  which  treats 
of  the  properties  of  refracted  sounds.    It  is  also 
called  Diaphonics  (q.  v.). 

*dl-8rcri  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  rfi'a=between,  and  krini>= 
to  judge,  to  decide.]  The  same  as  DIAGNOSIS  (q.  v.). 

dl-a-crlt  -I-cal,  dl-a-crlf-lc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  dt'a- 
kritikos=&t  for  judging  or  deciding,  from  diakrino 
=to  distinguish.] 

_A.>  As  adj.  (of  both  forms) :   Used  or  serving  to 


Diadelph. 


1.  Spray  of  Common  Sweet-pea. 

2.  Diadelphous  Stamens. 


diademated 

B.  Asxubst.  (of  tin-  form  diacritic):  A  diacritical 
mark  or  si^n. 

"  In  some  cases  the  tlii«'ril  <<•  1  if  form's  im-orporated  into 
the  letter."—//.  Swett:  Hint.  ../  Ka,j.  .•-..„»./»,  ill  Trauf. 
1-hilol.  .s,,,-.,  lh7J-4,  p.  482. 

dl  a-delph,  «.  [Gr.  pref.d/=twicc,  twofold,  and 
«'/c//i/u»=a  brother.] 

Bot.:  A  plant  which  has  tho  stamens  united  into 
two  bodies  or  bundles  by  their  iilumeuts. 

di-a-del -pHI-a, 

s.  pi.  [Em;,  iti'i- 
dt'lfill,  and  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-id.] 

/>'"/.:  In  tho  Lin- 
nsean  system  tho 
seventeenth  class 
of  plants,  charac- 
terized by  having 
the  stamens  dia- 
delphous. 

dl-a-del'-phl- 
an,  dl-a-del - 
plilc,  dl-a-del- 
phofls,  a.  [Eng. 
iiiml,  iph;  -ian,  -ic, 
-ous.] 

Bot.:  Having  the 
stamens  united 
into  two  bundles 
by  their  filaments. 
The  bundles  may  be  equal  or  unequal,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  in  Papilionaceous  plants  that  out 
of  ten  stamens,  nine  are  united  by  their  filaments, 
while  one  (tho  posterior)  is  free. 

dl'-a-dem,  *dl-a-deme,  *dy  a  deme,  «.    [Fr. 

diademe,  from  Lat.  diadema;  (Jr.  diadfma,  from 
diadeo— to  bind  round:  dm=apart,  around,  anddeo 
=  to  bind.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  fillet  or  band  for  tho  head,  worn  as  an  om- 
blem  of  sovereignty.  It  was  made  of  silk,  linen, 
<fcc.,  and  tied  round  the  forehead  and  temples,  tho 
ends  being  left  loose.  It  was  first  used  by  the 
Roman  emperors  in  the  person  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  and  after  his  time  was  set  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones. 

2.  A  crown ;  a  head-ornament  worn  by  royalty. 

"Ye  scepters,  diadema,  and  rolling  trains 
Of  flatt'ring  pomp,  farewell  !" 

Smollett:  The  Regicide. 

3.  A  reward,  a  prize ;  a  crown  of  glory  or  victory. 

"  Bright  is  the  diadem,  boundless  the  sway, 
Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  us  to-day." 

Byron:  SongofSattt, 

4.  Anything  resembling  a  crown. 

"Mount  Blanc    .    .    .    with  a  diadem  of  snow." 

Byron:  Manfred,  i.  L 

5.  Supremo  power ;  sovereignty. 

"  Faction,  that  once  made  diadems  her  prey, 
And  stopt  our  prince  in  his  triumphant  way, 
Fled  like  a  mist  before  this  radiant  day." 

Roscvmmon. 

II.  Her. :  An  arch  rising  from  the  rim  of  a  crown 
or  of  a  coronet,  and  uniting  with  other  arches  to 
form  a  center,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  crown,  serves 
to  support  the  globo  and  „ 

crossor  fleur-de-lis  as  a  crest. 

diadem  lemur,  s.  Alemur 
of  the  sub-family  Indrisinte. 
(Bossiter.) 

diadem  spider, «.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  Gar- 
den Spider,  tho  Epeira  dia- 
dema. [GARDEN  SPIDER.] 

*dl'~a-dem,  v.  t.  [DIA- 
DEM, s.J  To  adorn  with  a 
diadem  or  anything  resem- 
bling a  diadem. 


Diadem. 


sounds  of  a  letter. 

"  From/,  in  the  Icelandic  alphabet,  i-  is  distinguished 
only  by  a  diacritical  point."— Johnson:  Grammar  uf  the 
English  Tongue. 


"  Arabia's  harvest  and  the  Paphian  rose 
Her  lofty  front  she  diadem*  around." 
Coioper:  Hilton;  Latin  Poems,  Elegy  v.     (Transl.) 
dl-a-de    ma,  s.    [Lat.  diadema;  Gr.  diadema.} 

[DiADEM.J 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Echinoids,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Diadcmada'  (q.  v.). 

di-?.-d.ein>a-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  diadema,  and  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -adce.J 

1.  ZoOl.:  A    famjy  of   Regular   Echinoids.    The 
test  is  circularor  pentagonal ;  the  ambulacra!  areas 
wide  and  having  two  rows  of  large  primary  tuber- 
cles ;  the  spines  cylindrical,  slender,  and  usually  of 
considerable  length.    Sometimes  it  is  made  to  in- 
clude the  Hemicidaridee. 

2.  Palaeont. :  The  family  commenced  at  least  as 
early  as  the  Lias. 

•dl'-a-dem-a-te'd,  a.  [Lat.  diadematus.]  Wear- 
ing a  diadem;  wearing  a  crown;  wearing  a  tur- 
ban. (Ash.) 


1XH1.    bo?;     pout.    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    fcem;     thin.    «Us;     sin.    as;     ezpect,     Xenophon.    exist.   ph  = 
clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhfin.     -tious.    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     de 


del. 


diademed 

tdl  -a  demed.  *di-a-demyd,  /«<.  i"<r.  "r  "•    [DI- 
ADEM, r.]    Adorned  with  or  wearing  a  diadem. 
"  Not  so,  when  diademe (/  with  rays  divine." 

Pope:  KII.  to  Satires,  ii.  23-'. 

dl-a-des.  -mus,  s.  [Gr.  d/«  =  across,  and  demii'i* 
=a  bond.] 

ZoOI.:  A  Reims  of  Diatomacew  containing  eight 
species,  some  of  which  are  fossil. 

d!ad'-6  Chile,  s.  [Gr.  diad_achos=n  successor, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  is  an  iron  sinter,  in  which 
phosphoric  acid  lias  replaced  the  arsenic  acid.] 

Min.:  Areniformor  utalactitic  mineral  of  a  yel- 
low or  yellowish-brown  color,  fouud  near  Grafen- 
thal  and  Saalfeld  in  Thuringia.  (Dana.) 

*dl -a  drom,  s.  [Greek  diadromos=a  running 
through:  (fm  =  through,  and  dromos=a  running; 
dramein,  2d  aor.  infin.  of  fi-ecfto=to  run.]  The  tune 
in  which  any  motion  is  performed ;  the  time  in 
which  a  pendulum  performs  its  vibration. 

"Whose  diadroms,  in  the  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees, 
are  each  equal  to  one  second  of  time,  or  a  sixtieth  of  a 
minute." — Locke. 

dl-se -re  sis,  *di-e  -re-sis,  s.  [Lat.  diceresis; 
Gr.  diairesis  =  a  dividing ;  diaireo  —  to  take  apart : 
dta= apart,  and  hdireu=to  take;  Fr.  dierese.] 

1.  Gram.:  The  resolution  or  dividing  of  one  sylla- 
ble into  two. 

2.  Printing:  A  mark  (•• )  placed  over  the  second 
of  two  adjacent  vowels  to  indicate  that  they  should 
be  both  pronounced ;  as,  aerated'  also  placed  over 
a  syllable  not  usually  pronounced  to  show  that  it  is 
to  be  pronounced ;  as,  beloved,  cursed. 

dl-a-glf  ph  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  diaglypho=to  carve  all 
over :  dia,  iutens.,  and  glypho^to  carve.] 

Fine  Arts:  A  term  applied  to  sculpture,  engrav- 
ing, Ac.,  in  which  tho  subject  is  sunk  into  the  gen- 
eral ground. 

dl-ag-no  s.e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Gr.  diagnosis  =  a  distin- 
guishing between.]  [DIAGNOSIS.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  distinguish,  to  discriminate,  to 
determine. 

2.  Path. :    To   discriminate   or   distinguish  •  the 
nature  of  a  disease :  to  ascertain  from  thesymptoms 
the  true  nature  and  seat  of  a  disease. 

"  It  was  a  case  which  a  qualified  medical  man  ought  to 
be  able  to  diaunose." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Path. :  To  make  a  diagnosis  of  a  disease. 

«'  Mr. 's  opinion  was  worthless,  as  he  did  not  diag- 
nose."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

dl-ag-no  -sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  dia  =  between,  and 
gnasis  =  inquiry,  knowledge ;  gignosku  =  to  know ; 
Fr.  diagnose.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  scientific  determination  or  dis- 
crimination ;  a  short  distinctive  descriptionv 

"  In  a  score  of  words  Mr.  Bain  has  here  sketched  my 
mental  diagnosis." — Tyndatl:  Fray,  of  Science  (3d  ed.>, 
ch.  vii.,  p.  128. 

2.  Path.:  A  scientific  determination  or  discrimi- 
nation of  diseases  by  their  symptoms. 

"  The  diagnosis  of  the  case  would  be  apparent  to  all 
medical  men." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Dot. :  The  short  character  by  which  one  plant 
is  distinguished  from  another. 

di-ag-nSs  -tic,  »dl-ag-n8s  -tick,  a.  &  s.  [Gr. 
diagn«»ttfcos=able  to  distinguish,  from  diagnosis= 
knowledge,  judgment.] 

A.  As  adj. :  That  which  serves  to  distinguish  ;  dis- 
tinctive ;  characteristic. 

"The  pathognomonic  or  diagnostic  symptoms." — Dr. 
Tweedie:  Art.  Fever  in  Cycl.  ofPract.  Mud.,  ii.  161. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sign  or  symptom  by  which  anything  is  known, 
discriminated,  or  distinguished  from  anything  else. 

"  Since  the  motions  of  the  spirit  cannot  by  any  certain 
diagnostic  be  distinguished  from  the  motions  of  a  man's 
own  heart." — South:  Serm.,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  vi. 

2.  A  diagnosis. 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  diagnostics  and  prognostics  of  State 
physicians." — M<ii'atil<nj:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Pathology: 

1.  The  sign  or  symptom  by  which  a  disease  is 
known  or  distinguished  from  others. 

2.  (PI.)  That   branch  of   medical  science  which 
deals  with  the  study  of  the  symptoms  by  which 
diseases  are  diagnosed  or  discriminated ;  symptorn- 

1i  Diagnostics  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  The  special 
or  pathognomonicf  which  are  peculiar  to  a  certain 
disease,  and  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
diseases;  and  (2)  the  adjunct,  or  such  as  are  com- 
mon to  many  diseases. 

*dl-ag-n8s'-tl-cate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  diagnostic;  -ate.] 
To  diagnose 
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dl-a-gom  -e-ter,  •*.  i  <>!••  </M'</>~>  —  to  conduct 
through :  rti'<i  =  throngh,  anil  a</r>=to  louil.J 

Elect.:  An  electroscope  invented  by  Rousseau,  i" 
which  the  dry  pile  is  employed  to  measure  the 
amount  of  electricity  transmitted  by  different 
bodies.  1o  determine  their  Conductivity.  It  is  used 
to  ;t>fertain  the  I'onduetini,'  power  of  oils,  as  a 
means  of  detecting  th.-ir  adulteration. 

dl  ag  -on-al,  «.  A  «.  [Fr.  ilinijnnnle;  Lat.  diag- 
nnitlt*.  froni(ir.  di«f/<m/o«=diagonal :  ilia  =  through, 
across:  and  i/i>tti«=a  corner,  an  angle.] 

A.  -l.s  it<lj<  I'tn-i  : 

I.  ordinary  Language: 
\.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

a.  Lying  in  an  angular  or  oblique  direction. 

II.  flrmii.:  Extending  from  one  angle  of  a  quadri- 
lateral figure  to  the  opposite  angle;  joining  the 
opposite  angles  of  a  quadrilateral  figure. 

"  When  the  parallelogram  is  divided  into  two  equal 
triangles  by  a  diagonal  line." — t'tulworth:  Morality,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  ill. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord,  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.:   A   line    drawn    joining    the   opposite 
angles  of  a  quadrilateral  figure. 

"  The  diameter  or  diagonal  of  a  square  is  incommensur- 
able to  the  sides."— Cudtrorth  Intrll.  .v»/.if<-»i.  p.  734. 

2.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  A  timber  brace,  knee,  plank,  truss,  <Scc.,  cross- 
ing a  vessel's  timbers  obliquely. 

(2)  A  line  cutting  the  body-plan  diagonally  from 
the  timbers  to  the  middle  line. 

(3)  An  oblique  brace  or  stay  connecting  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  members  of  a  truss  or  frame. 

diagonal  built,  a. 

Shipbuilding :  A  manner  of  boatbuilding  in  which 
the  outer  skin  consists  of  two  layers  of  planking 
making  angles  of  about  45'  with  the  keel  in  oppo- 
site directions.  Diagonal-built  boats  are  con- 
structed upon  temporary  transverse  jnolds.  After 
setting  up  and  fixing  the  molds  upon  the  keel,  the 
gunwale,  a  shelf-piece,  and  a  series  of  rib-bands  are 
temporarily  fixed  in  the  molds.  Two  layers  of 
planking  are  then  put  on,  bent  to  fit  the  molds  and 
rib-baflds,  and  fastened  to  each  other  and  to  the 
keel,  stem,  stern-post,  shelf,  and  gunwale  with  nails, 
driven  from  the  outside,  and  clenched  inside  upon 
small  rings,  called  roves.  The  gunwale  is  then 
shored  to  keep  it  in  shape.  Tho  molds  and  rib- 
bands are  taken  out,  and  floors,  hooks,  thwarts, 
&c.,  are  put  in  as  in  a  clinker-built  boat. 

diagonal  cloth,  s. 

Fabric :  A  soft,  woolen,  twilled  material,  made  in 


ladies' jackets. 

diagonal  couching,  s. 

Needlework:  One  of  the  numerous  varieties  of 
couching,  a  mode  of  decoration  with  materials  too 
thick  to  pass  through  the  lower  foundations 
Chiefly  used  in  church  work. 

diagonal  eyepiece,  s.  Used  for  solar  observa- 
tions. A  very  small  percentage  of  the  sun's  light 
and  heat  is  reflected^  from  the  first  surface  of  a 
prism,  the  rest  being  transmitted. 

diagonal  framing  and  stays,  s.  pi. 

Steam-engine:  The  oblique  frame  and  braces 
which  connect  the  plumber-block  of  the  paddle- 
shaft  with  the  framing  of  the  side-lever  steam- 
engine. 

diagonal  lines,  «.  pi. 

Shipbuilding:  Lines  showing  the  boundaries  of 
various  parts,  formed  by  sections  which  are  oblique 
to  the  vertical  longitudinal  plane,  and  which  inter- 
sect that  plane  in  straight  lines  parallel  to  tho  keel. 
Usually  drawn  in  red  in  the  draught. 

diagonal  rib,  a. 

Arch. :  A  projecting  band  of  stone  or  timber  pass- 
ing diagonally  from  one  angle  of  a  vaulted  ceiling 
across  the  center  to  the  opposite  angle. 

diagonal  scale,  s. 

Draught. :  A  mathematical  scale  in  which  the 
smaller  divisions  are  made  by  lines  that  run 
obliquely  across  the  larger  divisions.  With  the  aid 
of  compasses  lines  can  be  laid  down  by  such  a  scale 
of  any  required  length  down  to  the  200th  part  of  an 
inch. 

diagonal  stratification,  .-•. 

Geol. :  Strata  of  some  size,  and  having  a  certain 
dip,  all  the  beds  of  which,  however,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  contain  minor  layers  with  a  dip  different 
from  that  of  the  stratum  or  bed  of  which  they  con- 
stitute a  part.  It  is  called  also  cross  or  false  strati- 
fication, or  sometimes  false  bedding. 


dial 

diagonal  tie,  «.    An  angle-brace. 

diagonal  wrench,  s.  An  fi-shaped  wrencl. 
adapted  to  be  u.-eil  in  corners  where  the  ordinary 
wrench  will  not  turn. 

dl-ag&n-al-ly,  <"'!••  [Eng.  diagonal;  -ly.~\  In 
a  diagonal  direction ;  obliquely. 

••Stitch  it  across  with  double  silk  diagonally." — Wal- 
ton: An-jlfi;  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*dl  a  go -nl  al,  a.  [DIAGONAL.]  Diagonal. 
(Milton.) 

dl  ag  -6n-Ite,  s.    [DIAGONAL.] 

Mia. :  Tho  same  as  BREWSTEEITE  (q.  v.). 

*dl-ag  -6n-ofcs,  a.   [DIAGONAL.] 

Hot. :  Having  four  corners. 

dl'-a-gram,  «.  [Lat.  diagramma=&  scale ;  Gr~ 
diagramma  =  a  figure,  or  plan:  dia  =  across. 
through,  and  aramma  =  a  drawing;  grapfco=to- 
writo,  to  draw.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Any  illustrative  figure  drawn  in  outline. 

"  Why  do  not  these  persons  make  a  diagram  of  theae 
cogitative  lines  and  angles?  "—Bentley. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom. :  A  drawing  or  delineation  made  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  or  illustrating  some 
property  of  a  geometrical  figure. 

"Many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  is    .    .    .    very  specious 
in  the  diagram,  but  failing  in  the  mechanic  operation. 
— Dryjen. 

*2.  Music :  A  musical  scale. 

d I  a-gram-mat  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  diagramma  (genit. 
diagrammatos),  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  diagram ;  illustrated  by 
a  diagram. 

"These  memoirs  are  illustrated  by  thirty-three  dia- 
grammatic plates." — London  Athenceum. 

dl  a-gram-mat  I-cal-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  diagram- 
matic; -ally.]  By  means  of  or  in  manner  of  a  dia- 
gram. 

"  The  terms  are  diag rammat icatly  placed  upon  a  level." 
— Sir  »".  Hamilton. 

dl-a-gram  -met-5r,  «.  [English  diagram,  and 
meter.]  Au  instrument  specially  made  for  measur- 
ing the  ordinates  of  indicator-diagrams  5"  long,  and 
used  much  after  the  manner  of  a  parallel  rule,  tho 
registering  nut  on  the  screw  being  first  placed  at 
zero ;  when  it  is  required  to  register  a  measurement 
the  brake  key  is  depressed,  and  when  all  the  meas- 
urements have  been  taken  the  distance  the  nut  has 
traveled  gives  the  moan  ordinate. 

dl  -a-graph,  s.  [Greek  dj'a<;rapho=to  draw  or 
sketch  out.]  An  instrument  enabling  a  person 
without  auy  knowledge  of  drawing  or  perspective 
to  sketch  the  figures  of  objects  before  them.  It  was 
invented  by  Si.  Gavard,  of  Paris. 

*dl-a-graph  Ic,  *di-a  graph  -Ic-al,  a.  &  «.- 
[Eng.  diagraph;  -ic, -icai.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Descriptive ;  belonging  to  the  descrip- 
tive arts,  or  to  sculpture  and  engraving. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  art  of  design  or  drawing. 
*dl-a-gr?d  -I-ate,    s.     [Low  Lat.  diagrydium, 

diacrydium,  diagridiun,    digredion,  corrup.  from 
Gr.  dakrydion=(l)  a  little  tear,  (2)  a  kind  of  scam- 
mony.] 
Med. :  A  strong  purgative  made  with  diagrydium. 

"  All  choleric  humors  ought  to  be  evacuated  by  dlagryit- 
i,ttea,  mixed  with  tartar,  or  some  acid,  or  rhubarb- 
powder." — Floyer. 

tdl-a-hS  -II  6-trop-l8,m,  «.  [Gr.  dia=throngh. 
across ;  hc(ios=the  sun ;  (rope=a  turning,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.]  A  movement  of  plants  in  a  transverse 
direction  to  the  light. 

"  IHaheliotropism  may  express  a  position  more  or  less- 
transverse  to  the  light,  and  induced  by  it."—  Darwin: 
Movement  of  Plants,  p.  5. 

dl-al,  *dy-al,  *dy-ale,  *dy-el,  «.  [Low  Lat- 
di'a/ts=portamiug  to  a  day  j  dies=a  day.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  instrument  for  showing  tho  time  of  day  by 
the  sun's  shadow.  It  is  evident  that  the  dial  hav- 
ing a  gnomon  which  makes  with  the  horizontal 
plane  an  angle  equal  to  the  latitude  of  tho  place  is 
the  invention  of  the  Asiatics.  When  Ahaa  went  to 
Damascus  to  greet  his  benefactor,  about 771  B.I  ., 
he  saw  a  beautiful  altar,  and  sent  working  draw- 
ings of  it  to  Urijah,  the  priest  in  Jerusalem.  An 
altar  was  completed  against  his  return.  He  like- 
wise set  up  the  dial  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  miraculous  cure  of  his  son  Hezukiah, 
thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Ahaz.  This  is 
perhaps  the  first  dial  on  record,  and  is  140  years 
before  Thales,  and  nearly  400  years  before  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  and  just  a  little  previous  to  the  lunar 
eclipses  observed  at  Babylon,  as  recorded  by  Ptol- 
emy. Dials  are  of  various  construction,  according 
to  the  presentation  of  the  piano  of  tho  dial. 


ate     fat     fare      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or.  'wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub.    ciire.    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try.     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  - 


dial-lock 

(1)  The  polar-dial  has  a  plane  parallel  to   the 
axis  of  the  earth  and  perpendicular  to  the  meridian 
of  the  place.    In  this  case  the  stylo  is  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  dial,  and  the  hour-lines  are  parallel 
straight  lines,  whoso  distances  from  the  meridional 
line  are  respectively  proportioned  to  the  tangents 
of  the  anck's  which  the  hour-planes  make  with  the 
plane  of  the  meridian. 

(2)  The  common  dial  has  a  horizontal  plane,  and 
makes  with  the  style  an  angle  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place,  the  stylo  preserving  its  parallelism  to 
the  earth's  axis.    This  becomes  a  polar-dial  at  the 
equator,  as  the  plane  of  the  dial  is  also  parallel  to 
the  earth's  axis.    At  other  latitudes,  the  hour-lines 
intersect  each  other  in  the  point  in  which  the  style 
intersects  the  plane  of  the  dial.    The  angles  which 
the  hour-lines  make  with  each  other  and  with  the 
meridional  line  cutting  the  XII.  depend  upon  the 
latitude. 

(3)  The  vertical  dial  has  a  plane  fixed  to  a  wall, 
tower,  or  house.    The  determination  of  the  hour- 
lines  is  similar  to  the 

case  of  the  horizontal 
dial,  but  the  angle 
formed  by  the  gnomon 
and  dial-plane  is  the 
complement  of  the  lati- 
tude, the  style  preserv- 
ing its  parallelism  with 
the  earth's  axis  as  be- 
fore. Varieties  of  the 
vertical  dial  are  found 
-with  those  having  pres- 
entations east,  west, 
&c.  When  the  plane  is 
east  or  west,  it  is  in  the 
meridian,  is  parallel  to 
the  vertical  plane  of 
the  stylo,  and  the  hour- 
lines  are  all  parallel. 
When  a  wall  dial  is  not 
perpendicular,  it  is  said  Vertical  Dial,  Pump  Court, 
to  be  declined.  When  Temple,  London, 

it  does  not  face  directly 

one  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  it  is  called  a  verti- 
cal declined  dial.  The  dial  shows  true  or  solar  time, 
and  not  the  moan  time  of  a  well-regulated  clock. 
"The  dial  agrees  with  such  a  clock  four  days  in  the 
year. 

(4)  An  azimuth  dial  has  a  style  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  horizon,    and   marks   the  sun's 
azimuth.    The  pocket  sun-dial  has  a  little  compass 
for  adjustment,  and,  of  course,  is  only  moderately 
exact  at  its  calculated  latitude.    (Knight.) 

2.  The  graduated  and  numbered  face-plate  of  a 
-watch  or  clock.    A  dial-plate. 
*3.  A  watch. 

"  And  then  he  drew  a  dinl  from  his  poke." 

Sliakesp.:  As  Von  Like  It,  11.  7. 
4.  A  miner's  compass. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mech.:  A  circularly  graduated  plate  on  which 
an-  index-finger  marks  revolutions,  pressure,  or  what 
not,  in  a  register,  counter,  or  meter. 

2.  Lapidary :  An  instrument  for  holding  the  dop 
on  the  end  of  which  the  gem  is  cemented  while  ex- 
posed to  the  lap  or  wheel.-  It  has  adjustments  as  to 
inclination,  and  also  axial,  with  markers  indicating 
degrees  in  adjustment,  so  as  to  portion  out  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  stone  in  facets  forming  chords  of 
specific  arcs  at  (?iven  depths.    [ANGULOMETER.  J 

3.  Telec/.:  An  insulated,  stationary  wheel  having 
alternating  conducting   and  non-conducting  por- 
tions, against  which  the  point  of  a  spring  key  is  in 
fractional  contact. 

dial-lock,  s.  A  lock  provided  with  one  or  more 
dials,  having  a  series  of  letters  or  figures  on  them. 
Each  dial  has  a  hand  or  pointer  connected  by  a 
spindle  with  a  wheel  inside  the  lock ;  on  the  wheel 
is  a  notch  which  has  to  be  brought  into  a  certain 
position  before  the  bolt  can  be  moved.  There  are 
false  notches  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
true  notch  in  each  wheel.  To  adjust  the  notches  to 
their  proper  position,  a  nut  on  the  back  of  the 
wheel  is  loosened,  and  the  pointer  is  set  at  any  letter 
or  figure  chosen  by  the  user.  [LOCK,  PEEMUTATION- 
iOCK,  &c.]  (Knight.) 

dial-plate,  s. 

Harol. :  The  face  on  which  the  divisions  indicat- 
ing the  hours  and  minutes  are  placed. 

"His  characters  are  like  watches  with  dial-plates  of 
transparent  crystal;  they  show  you  the  hour  like  others, 
and  the  inward  mechanism  is  all  visible."— CaWute  • 
Heroet  and  Hero  Worship,  lect.  iii. 

dial-wheel,  s. 

Harol, :  One  of  those  wheels  placed  between  the 
dial  and  pillar  plate  of  a  watch.  Also  called 
minute-wheel  works. 

dial-work,  s. 

Iforol.:  The  motion  work  between  the  dial  and 
movement  plate  of  a  watch. 
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di-al,  r.  t.    [DIAL,*.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang,:  To  measure  with  or  upon  a  <lial. 
'*  Hours  of  that  true  time  which  is<linll»tl  in  heaven." 

Talfnurd. 

'1.  Min.:  To  survey  by  means  of  a  dial, 
di-al  -dane,  s.    [Pref.  di;  Eng.  u/d(o/),  and  suff. 

C&em. ;  CgHuOft.  A  compound  obtained  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  two  molecules  of 
alcohol.  CHi(-CH(OH)-CH2'CO-H,  a  molecule  of 
water  being  liberated.  Dialdane  dissolves  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  crystallizes  out  in  cooling  in  brilliant 
scales,  which  melt  at  139',  It  is  only  slightly  solu- 
ble in  ether.  •  Its  aqueous  solution  reduces  silver 
oxide  with  formation  of  a  mirror. 

dl-al-dan  -Ic,  a.    [Eug.  dialdan(e) ;  suff.  -ic.] 

dialdanic  acid,  s. 

CH'CH2-CH(OH)-CH3 

Chem.:  CsHuOi,  or   II 

CH-CH(OH)-CH2-COOH.    A 

monobasic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  an  aqueous 
solution  of  dialdane  with  silver  oxide,  or  by  the 
action  of  potassium  permanganate  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  is  obtained  in  a  free  state  by  de- 
composing the  silver  salt  with  H^S.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  forms  large  color- 
less monoclinic  crystals,  which  melt  at  80°  and  boil 
at  198°.  It  forms  crystalline  salts. 

di-a-lect,  s.  [Fr.  dialecfe,  from  Lat.  dialectus— 
a  manner  of  speaking;  Gr.  diatefc/os^discourse, 
speech,  dialect ;  dialeyomai=to  discourse,  to  speak.] 
[DIALOGUE.] 

1.  The  forms  or  idioms  of  a  language  peculiar  to 
a  particular  limited  district  or  people,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  literary  language  of  the  main 
body  of  the  people.    Dialects  are  influenced,  in  their 
character  by  considerations  of  climatic,  physical, 
and  natural  peculiarities;  they  are  branches  of  a 
parent  language  modified  by  time,  place,  and  other 
accidents,  and  they  frequently  retain  the  true  forms 
of  the  original  tongue. 

"Our  rustic  dialect." — Wordsworth;  Michael. 

2.  A  stylo  of  language. 

"This  book  was  writ  iu  such  a  dialect, 
As  may  the  minds  of  listless  men  affect." 

llttnyu)! .  Apology. 

TI  For  the  difference  between  dialect  and  language , 
see  LANGUAGE. 

*di  -a-lect,  v.  t.  [DIALECT,  B.}  To  speak  in  a 
dialect. 

"  By  corruption  of  speech  they  false  dialect  and  misse- 
eound  it."— Xashe:  tenten  Stuff. 

*dl-a-lec  -tal.  a.  [Eng.  dialect;  -al.}  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  dialect;  dialectic. 

"The  principal  dialectal  and  grammatical  peculiar! ties 
of  the  poem." — S.  J.  Herrtage:  Sir  Ferumbras  (Introd.  t, 
p.  20. 

dl-a-lec  -tic,  *dl-a-lec  -tlcfc,  dl-a-lec'-tlc-al, 
a.  &  a.  [Or.  dialektikos,  from  dialektos— a.  speech, 
a  dialect  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dialect  or  dialects;  dia- 
lectal. 

"  This  department  of  dialectical  study."— Dr.  J.  A.  If. 
Murray:  Dialects  of  Scotland,  p.  90. 

2.  Distinguished  by  or  possessing  a  peculiar  dia- 
lect. 

"A  local  worker  in  each  dialectical  district." — Dr.  J.  A. 
H.  Murray:  Dialects  of  Scotland,  p.  91. 

3.  Logical,  argumentative;  pertaining  to  logic. 

"In  mere  dialectical  skill  he  had  very  few  superiors. " — 
Macattlay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  Designed  for  the  study  of  philosophical  ques- 
tions ;  as,  the  Dialectic  Society. 

B.  As  subst.:  [DIALECTICS.] 
di-a-lec'-tlc-al-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  dialectical ;  -ly.~\ 

1.  In  manner  of  a  dialect ;  as  regards  dialect ;  in 
a  dialect. 

"In  Latin  itself  an  original  d  changes  dialect  (call  ij 
with  I,"— Max  Miiller:  Selected  Essays,  i.  498  (note). 

2.  Logically ;  in  a  logical  manner. 

"He  discoursed  or  reasoned  dialectically."—  South.-  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iv.f  ser.  1. 

dl-a-lec-tl'-clan,  s.    [Eng.  dialectic ;  -ian.}    One 
skilled  in  dialectics ;  a  logician,  a  roasoner. 
"  Let  us  see  if  doctors  or  dialecticians 
Will  dare  to  dispute  my  definitions." 

lAitigfellow:  Golden  Legend,  vi. 

dl-a-lgc'-tlcs,  *dl-a-lec -tlques,  dl-a-lec  -tic, 
s.  [Gr.  he  dialektike  techne= the  art  of  logic  or 
reasoning ;  dialegomai—to  discourse,  to  reason.] 

I.  Of  the  form  dialectics : 

1.  That  branch  of  logic  which  teaches  the  rules 
and  methods  of  reasoning  or  arguing,  or  of  discrim- 
inating truth  from  error;  the  application  of  logical 
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principles  to  discursive  reasoning.    By  Plato  it  was 
used  in  the  following  senses  : 

(1)  Discussion  by  dialogue,  as  a  method  of  scien- 
tific investigation. 

(2)  A  method  of  investigating  truth  by  analysis. 

(3)  The  science  of  ideas,  or  of  nature  and  the  law 
of  being. 

2.  The  logic  of  probabilities,  as  opposed  t<i  th^ 
doctrine  of  demonstration  and  scientific  deduction. 

II.  Of  the  form  dialectic  : 

1.  The  logic  of  appearances  or  illusions,  whet  IMT 
these  arise  from  accident  or  error,  or  from  those 
necessary  limitations  which  originate  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  intellect.  As  logical  or 
formal,  it  treats  of  the  sources  of  error  or  illusion 
and  their  destruction:  as  transcendental,  it  is  the 
exposure  of  that  natural  error  or  illusion  arising 
from  human  reason  itself,  which  is  ever  inclined  to 
look  upon  phenomena  as  things  in  themselves,  and 
cognitions  a  priori  as  properties  adhering  to  these 
things,  and  in  such  way  to  form  the  super-sensible, 
according  to  this  assumed  cognition  of  things  in 
themselves.  (Ogilvie,  &c.) 

2.  The  method  of  dissecting,  dividing,  sub-dividing, 
and  analyzing  a  subject,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  proper 
arguments  by  which  to  investigate,  attack,  or  de- 
fend it. 

tdi-a-leVtol  -6-ger,  s.  [Gr.  dialektos= .  .  .  a 
dialect;  logos=&  discourse,  and  Eng.  suff.  -er.]  One 
who  studios  or  is  skilled  in  dialectology. 

"  The  county  presents  to  the  dialectologer  two  varieties 
of  English  dialect."— A thenceum,  April  23,  1881. 

tdI-a-lgc-tol'-&-gIst,  s.  [  Eng.  dialectolog(y) ; 
•ist.}  A  dialectologer. 

dl-a-lgc-tol  -6-gtf,  s.  [  Gr.  dialektos  ...  a 
dialect,  and  logo*  =  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of 
philology  which  deals  with  the  nature  and  relation 
of  dialects. 

*dl-a-lec-t5r,  s.  [Eng.  dialect;  -or.]  One  skilled 
in  dialectics ;  a  dialectician. 
di'-al-Ing,  *.  &  a.    [Eng.  dial;  -ing.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  art,  science,  or  act  of  con- 
structing dials. 

2.  Mining:  Surveying  with  a  dial,  a  method  fol- 
lowed by  miners  to  determine  the  course  of  a  vein. 

B.  As  adj. :  Used  in  the  art  of  dialing.    (Ash.) 

dialing-globe,  s.  An  instrument  for  drawing  all 
sorts  of  dials.  (Ash.) 

dialing  lines,  or  scale,  s.  Graduated  lines  or 
rules  on  the  edges  of  quadrants,  &c.,  made  to  facili- 
tate the  construction  of  dials. 

dialing-sphere,  s.    A  dialing-globe. 

*di-al-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  dial;  -ist.}  A  constructor 
of  dials. 

"Scientific  dialists  .  .  .  have  found  out  rules  to  mark 
out  the  irregular  motion  of  the  shadow  in  all  latitudes 
and  planes." — Moxon.-  Mech.  Ditiling. 

di-al  kal  -a-mlde,  s.  [Pref.  di;  Eng.  alkal(i), 
and  amide.} 

Chem. :  An  organic  nitrogenous  compound  derived 
from  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  by  replacing  the 
hydrogen  partly  by  acid  and  partly  by  basic  radi- 
cals, as  Ethyl-carbamide.Na'CO'  'CaHji'Hs  ;dimetnyl- 
oxamide,  N  /(CHgJa'  (C^Oa)  "'Ha- 

di-al-lage,  di-al  -la-ge,  s.  [Gv.  diallage  -  AU 
interchange, a  difference:  dia= between, and allasso 
—  to  change.] 

1.  Rhet.  (always  as  di-al-la-ge) :  A  figure  of  speech 
by  which  arguments,  having  been  first  considered 
from  various  points  of  view,  are  then  brought  all  to 
bear  on  one  point. 

2.  Min.:   A  non-aluminous  variety  of  pyroxene: 
color  grayish-green  to  bright  grass-green ;  luster  of 
cleavage  surface  pearly,  sometimes  metalloidal  or 
brassy.  Hardness,  4;  specific  gravity,  3'2-3"35.  Com- 
mon, especially  in  serpentine  rocks. 

1f  (1)  Metalloidal  diallage: 

Min. :  The  same  as  ENSTATITE  {q.  v.). 

(2)  Green  diallage: 

Min.:  The  same  asSMARAGDiTE  (q.  v.). 

di-al-lag'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.diaHa(/(e) ;  -ic.}  Pertain- 
ing to  or  formed  of  diallage. 

diallagic- augite,  diallagoid-augite,  .s.  A  form 
of  pyroxene  intermediate  in  character  between 
augite  and  diallage.  Its  sections  can  be  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  augite  by  the  occurrence  of 
straight  and  parallel  fissures  or  striee,  which,  in  the 
longitudinal  sections  of  the  crystals,  cross  the 
coarser  cleavage  planes  at  angles  from  70°  to  90°. 
The  mineral  is  not  dichroic,  and  polarizes  in  strong 
colors,  the  crystal  sections  sometimes  presenting 
iris-colored  margins. 

*di'-al-lel,  a.  [Gr.  dm  =  through,  across,  and 
allelon~ot  one  another.  Cf.  parallel.}  Crossing, 
intersecting. 
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dl-al  -16-gite,  s.   [DIALOGUE.] 

dl-al '-lyl,  s.  [Pref.  t/i=twicc,  twofold,  and  Eng. 
allyt  (q.  v.).j 

Ctem.  :  C6H,n,  or  H,C=CII-CHyCH2rH=CH.,.  A 
hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
allyl  iodide,  H2C=CH-l'H-jI,  and  by  distilling  allyl- 
mercuric-iodide,  C^H^Hgl,  with  potassium  cyanule, 
KCN.  Diallyl  is  a  pungent  ethereal  liquid,  boiling 
at59  .  It  unites  with  bromine,  forming  a  crystal- 
line tetrabromide,  t'(,HiuBr4,  which  melts  at  &  . 

diallyl-oarbinol, «. 

Chem.:  ((?3H.-,)j'('H(OH).  A  monatomic  alcohol 
obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  a  mixture  of  allyl 
iodido.  C3H5  I,  and  ethyl  formate,  H'COOtSH*. 
The  crude  product  consists  of  diallyl  and  diallyi- 
carbinol  and  a  high-boiling  product.  Diallyl-car- 
binol  boils  at  151°,  unites  with  bromine,  forming  a 
tetrabromide.  Pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  PCls, 
forms  a  combination  known  as  mono-chlor-hep- 
tine,CiHiiCl,  or  (C3H)5j/CH-C,  which  boils  at  140', 
being  partly  converted  into  heptonc,  CiHio,  which 
boils  at  115*. 

diallyl-urea,  s. 

Chem.:  Diallyl-carbamide,  sinapoline,  CTHijNsO, 
orN2  (CO)  .(('sHo)  2Hj.  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  oxide  of  lead  on'sulpho-cyanate  of  allyl  (oil  of 
mustard),  C^H^'CNS,  or  by  heating  cyanate  of 
allyl,  CjHs'CNO,  with  water.  It  crystallizes  in 
shining  lamina),  which  melt  at  100',  and  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  alka- 
line to  test  paper. 

dl-al  -lyl-ene,  s.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold ;  Eng. 
allyl  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ene.] 

Chem. :  A  hydrocarbon,  CsHo,  isomeric  with  ben- 
zine. [PEOPARGYLENE.J 

tdl-a-lSfc  -Ic-al,  a.  [Or.  dialoaikos,  tromdialo- 
gos—&  dialogue  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  dialogue. 

"That  dialogical  disputation  with  Zachorias." — Bur. 
ton:  Anal.  Melan.,  p.  258. 

fdl-a-log'-Ic-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  dialogical;  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  a  dialogue;  by  way  of  dia- 
logue. 

*dl-ar-6-gIS.m,  s.  [Gr.  dialogisma—a  discourse 
or  argument.]  An  imaginary  conversation  or  dia- 
logue between  two  or  more  persons, 

"Enlarging  what  they  would  say  by  bold  and  unusual 
metaphors,  by  their  diulooisms  and  colloquies." — Stokes: 
On  the  Minor  Prophets  (1659),  Pref. 

•dl-al  -6-gIst,  «.    [Eng.  dialogue) ;  -is<.] 

1.  One  who  takes  part  in  a  dialogue. 

"Varro,  one  of  the  dialogists,  said  to  him." — Warbur. 
ton:  Div.  Ley.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  lit 

2.  A  writer  of  dialogues. 

"  The  characters  or  personages  employed  by  our  new 
orthodox  dialoyists." — Shajtesbury:  Miscell.  Kefi.,  ch.  ii.t 
mia.  6. 

*di-a-l6-«st  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  dialogistikos,  from  dia- 
logos—o.  dialogue. j  Having  the  form  or  nature  of  a 
dialogue. 

*dl-a-l6-glst -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  dialogistic;  -ai.] 
Making  use  of  dialogue. 

"  Two  dialogistical  conjurers,  with  their  dramatic  en- 
chantments, change  the  scene." — Icon.  Lib.  or  Hist,  of 
Pamphlets  (1715),  p.  188. 

*di-a-l6  gist  -Ic-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  dialogistical; 
-ly.]  By  way  of  dialogue ;  dialogically. 

"In  his  Prophecy  he  [Malachi]  proceeds  most  dialo- 
ffistically."—Jli>.  Richarda^ii:  On  the  Old  Testament,  p.  449. 

*dl-al  -6-gite,  s.    [Gr.  diatoge=doubt,  and  Eng. 
saS.  -tfe.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  RHODOSOSITE  (q.  y.). 

*di-al  -6-gize,  *di-al  -6-gulze,  v.  t.  [Gr.  dialp- 
jfizomai=to  argue,  to  discourse.]  To  discourse  in 
dialogue. 

"These  interlocutory  and  dialoguistng  dreams  were  not 
unknown  even  to  the  very  heathens." — Fotherby:  Atheo- 
mastix,  p.  126. 

dl -a-l8gue,  «.  [Fr.  dialogue;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
dialogo,  from  Lat.  dialogos;  Gr,  dialogos=a.  con- 
Tersation ;  dialeyomai=to  converse.] 

1.  A  conversation  or  discourse  between  two  or 
more  persons ;  a  formal  conversation,  as  in  theat- 
rical performances,  &c.,  in  which  two  or  more  per- 
sons carry  on  a  conversation. 

"In  that  dialogue  betwixt  him  and  Peter." — Burton: 
Anal.  Melan.,  p.  258. 

2.  A  written  composition  in  which  a  subject  is 
treated  by  way  of  an  imaginary  conversation  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons. 

"It  is  somewhat  singular  that  so  many  modern  dialogue- 
lerfters  should  have  (ailed  in  this  particular." — wtlrton: 
Essay  on  Pope. 

1f  For  the  difference  between  dialogue  and  con- 
cersation,  see  CONVERSATION. 
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'di  -a-l5gue,  r.  i.&  t.    [DIALOGUE,  s.] 

A.  Jtitruiu*.:  To  hold  a  dialogue;  to  converse,  to 
confer. 

'Dost  dialogue  with  thy  shadow?" 

Snake*!*.:   Timon,  ii.  2. 

B.  Trans. :  To  put  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

"  And  dialogued  for  him  what  he  would  say, 
Ask'd  their  own  wills,  and  made  theirwills  obey.'' 
sliukf*ii.:  Jjirer'f  (.'fimiilaint,  132,  133. 

di'-a-16se,  .-*.  [Mod.  Lat.  dial(ium),  and  Eug., 
<kc.,  stiff,  -ose.l 

Chem.:  A  substance  resembling  disintegrated  cel- 
lulose obtained  from  the  pericarp  of  a  Oiinese 
leguminous  plant  (a  species  of  Dialium).  It  swells 
up  in  water  to  a  bulky,  colorless  jelly,  the  gummy 

Eart  of  which  is  not  precipitated  by  baryta  water, 
asic  lead  acetate,  or  alcohol.  The  desiccated 
amorphous  substance  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  but  does  not  thereby  acquire  the  property  of 
being  colored  by  iodine. 

dl-a  liir  -a-mlde,  «.  [English  dialur(ic),  and 
amide.] 

Chemistry:  CjHsNpOj,  or  N'fCiHaNaOjKHj.  An 
amide  obtained  by  mixing  together  alloxantin  and 
chloride  ammonium  solutions,  freed  from  air  by 
boiling;  it  crystallizes  out  in  white  hard  needles, 
which  are  turned  red  by  traces  of  ammonia ;  they 
are  insoluble  in  cold  water.  By  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  it  is  converted  into  alloxan ;  by  boiling 
with  ammonia,  dialnramide  yields  murexide. 

di-a-lur  -ate,  s.    [DIALUBIC  ACID.] 

dl  a-lur'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  di;  Eng.  al(2aran),  and 
uric.] 

dialuric-acid,  a. 

Inorganic  Chemistry :  C«H4N2O4.  Tartronyl-urea, 

CO<  NH-c8>CH  OH-  °Dtaincd  by  reducing  al- 
loxan with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  from 
dibrom-barbituric  acid,  by  reducing  it  with  HoS. 
Dialuric  acid  crystallizes  in  needles,  and  fonns 
compounds  with  metals,  called  dialurates.  It  turns 
red  in  the  air,  absorbing  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  alloxan! in. 

dl-al-^-car'-pous,  a.  [Gr.  dialyo=io  separate, 
and  fcarpos=fruit.] 

Bot.:  Applied  to  plants  of  which  the  carpels  are 
not  united,  but  of  which  the  fruit  is  composed  of 
several  free  carpels. 

dl-al-jf-pet  a-lse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  dmlj/o=to  sepa- 
rate, and  petalon=a  leaf.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  POLYPETALA  (q.  v.). 

dl-a-l^ph'-yl-loiis,  a.  [Gr.  diatyO=toseparate, 
and  phyllon=a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  DlALYSEpAI-otra  (q.  v.). 

dl-a-iy§e,  dl -a-iyze,  v.  t.    [DIALYSIS.] 

Chem. :  To  separate  by  a  dialyzer,  or  the  process 
of  dialysis  (q.  v.). 

dl-al-f -sep  -a-lous,  a.  [Gr.diaiz/o=to separate; 
Eng.  Kepal,  and  suff .  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Applied  to  flowers,  the  caliccs  of  which  are 
separate ;  polysepalous. 

dl'-a-iy^-er,  di'-a-iyz-er,  «.  [Eng.  dialys(e); 
-er.\ 

Cliem.:  The  parchment  paper  or  septum  stretched 
over  a  wood  or  india-rubber  ring,  used  in  the  proc- 
ess of  dialysis. 

dl  al  -?-s!s,  «.  [Gr.  dialysis  —  a  loosening,  a 
separating:  dia  (intens.),  and  lyo  =  to  loose,  to  dis- 
solve.] 

1.  Khet.:  A  figure  of  speech,  by  which  connectives 
are  omitted ;  asyndeton. 

2.  Print.:  The  same  as  DIURESIS  (q.  v.). 

8.  Med,:  Exhaustion,  weakness,  loss  of  strength. 

4.  Chem. :  A  process  of  analysis  depending  upon 
the  differential  rate  of  the  diffusion  of  liquids 
through  porous  septa.  Uncrystallizablo  bodies  dif- 
fuse much  more  slowly  than  crystallize ble  ones,  so 
that  sugar  may  be  separated  from  gum  or  salt  from 
gelatine  by  merely  allowing  their  solutions  in  water 
to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  parchment  paper 
septum  or  dialysis  fora  few  hours.  The  septum  is 
stretched  over  a  wood  or  india-rubber  ring,  the  edges 
drawn  up  and  fastened  by  an  outer  rim.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  noat  on  water.  The  substance  to  be  di- 
alyzed  is  poured  on  to  the  septum,  when  diffusion 
immediately  begins,  the  crystallized  elements  pass- 
ing through  and  being  dissolved  in  the  pure  water, 
while  the  colloid  remains  behind.  Dialysis  affords 
an  easy  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  poi- 
sons, most  of  those  commonly  used  being  crystal- 
loids, as  arsenic,  strychnine,  oxalic  acid,  &c.  [COL- 
LOID, CRYSTALLOID.! 

dl-a-l?t'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  dialytikos=ab\e  to  dissolve, 
from  diafj/o.]  Pertaining  to  dialysis;  unloosing, 
relaxing. 

di  a  mag  -net,  «.  [Gr.  dm=through,  and  Eng. 
magnet  (q.  v.).]  A  body  or  substance  having  dia- 
magnetic  polarity. 


diametrical 

di  a-mag-net  -Ic,   «.  &  ».    [Gr.  dio=throu^li. 

aero  —  ,  anil  EHL,'.  umi/n''/ /'>•  14. v.).] 

A.  -•!•>•  "</,/'• .'  IVrtaining  to  or  exhibiting  the  phr- 
nomena  of  diamagnetism.    Tin:  t<>rm  is  applied  to 
certain  bodies  which,  when  magnettaed  and  sus- 
pended  freely,  take  up  a  i>o-itioii  at  right  ansles  to 
the  magnetic  meridian— that  is,  either  duu  west  or 

di a-t.     Thu   principal  of  such  substances  are 

antimony,  bismuth,  cadmium,  copper,  gold,  load, 
mercury,  silver,  tin,  zinc,  and  most  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous  substances. 

"For  >//'p»i"f/m>r/c  substances  (such  as  bismuth)  it  is 
negutive."—  Evert'lt:  The  (.'.  G.  .S.  -Sys/ou  of  L'nitt  (.1875*, 
ch.  x.,  p.  59. 

B.  Asuubst.:  A  substance  which,  when  magneti?.ei  I 
anil  suspended  freely,  takes  up  a  position  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

dl-a  mag-net  -Ic-al .-If ,    adv.     [Eng.  cM««. 
netic ;  -<il ;  -lif.]    In  a  diamagnetic  manner;  accttrd- 
ing  to  the  principles  of  diamagnetism. 

dl-a-mag -net-Ifm,  s.  [Gr.  dia=tlirough,  across. 
and  Enw.  miiiim'titni  (q.  v.).J 

1.  That  branch  of  magnetism  which  treats  of  dia- 
magnetic substances  and  phenomena. 

2.  That  influence  which  causes  a  substance,  when 
magnetized  and  suspended  freely,  to  take  up  ajnisi- 
tion  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

*di-a~niail'-tlne,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  fhVtma»f=ada- 
mant,  diamond,  and  Eug.  adj.  suff. -/ut-.J  Adaman- 
tine. 

"  In  Destiny's  hard  diamantine  rock." 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas  (1621),  p.  Kl. 
dl-am  -et-Sr,  *diametre,  «.  [Fr.  diametre;  Lat. 
dianietros;  (ir.  diametros=K  diagonal,  a  diameter; 
dianietreo=to   measure  through  or  across:  d»a= 
through,  across,  andmefrey=to  measure.] 

I.  Ord.   Lang.:    The  length   of    a   line   passing 
through  the  center  of  any  object  from  one  side  to- 
the  other :  hence,  equivalent  to  the  width  or  thick- 
ness of  the  body. 

"  The  bay  of  Naples  is  the  most  delightful  one  that  I 
ever  saw;  it  lies  in  almost  u  round  figure  of  about  thirty 
miles  in  the  diameter." — Addison:  Italy. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  measure  across  the  lower  part  of 
the  shaft  of  a  column.     This  being  divided  into 
sixty  parts,  called  minutes,  gives  a  scale  by  which 
all    the   parts  of  the  order  can  be  measured.    A 
module  is  half  the  diameter,  or  thirty  minutes. 

2.  Geometry: 

(1)  A  line  drawn  passing  through  the  center  of  a 
circle  or  other  curvilinear  figure,  and  terminating" 
each  way  in  the  circumference.    That  point  which 
bisects  all  lines  drawn  through  a  figure  from  side 
to  side  is  called  a   center,   and  every  line  drawn 
through  a  center  and  terminating  in  the  circum- 
ference  or  opposite    boundaries    is    a   diameter.- 
Every  circle  has  an  infinite  number  of  diameters. 
A  diameter  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  chords 
which  it  bisects  is  called  an  axis.    A  circle  has  an 
infinite  number  of  axes,  every  diameter  being  an 
axis.    The  parabola  has  one  axis,  and  each  of  the 
other  conic  sections  two  axes. 

(2)  A  diagonal  (q.  v.). 

*di-a-met  -ral,  *di-a-met  -rail,  a.  &  s.  [Eng. 
diameter;  -a/.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diameter. 

2.  Diametrical ;  directly  opposed. 

"  So  ittamelrall 
One  to  another,  and  so  much  opposed." 

Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady,  t  1. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  diamoter,  a  diagonal. 

"By  (lecussativw  diametral^,  quincunciall  lines  and 
angles." — Brotene:  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  iii. 

diametral-curve, «. 

Math.:  A  curved  line  which  bisects  a  system  of 
parallel  chords  drawn  in  any  given  curve. 

diametral-plane,  s. 

Math. :  A  plane  which  bisects  a  system  of  parallel 
chords  drawn  in  a  surface.  If  a  diametral  plane  i~ 
perpendicular  to  the  chords  which  it  bisects,  it  is 
called  a  principal  plane  of  the  surface. 

diametral-surface,  s. 

Math.:  A  curved  surface,  which  bisects  a  system- 
of  parallel  chords  drawn  in  the  surface,  a  particular 
case  of  which  is  the  diametral  plane. 

*dl  a  met  -ral-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  diametral;  -iy.J 
Diametrically  ;  in  a  directly  opposite  manner. 

"Christian  piety  is,  beyond  all  other  things,  diamet- 
rally  opposed  to  profaneness  and  impiety  of  actions."— 
Hammond. 

dl-a-met  -rlc-al,  *dl-a-met  -rlc,  a.  [Eng.  di- 
ameter ;  -al,  -ic.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diameter ;  forming^ 
or  describing  a  diameter. 


lite,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t. 
or,     wore,     wolf.     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     trys     Syrian,     as,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      q.u  =  kw. 


diametrically 
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•w  ^••Directly  opposed  I  as  far  removed  as  po~       ;(.  Print,;  A  small  kind  of  typ-  aeod  in 
siblo,  as  though  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  diamcirr.    priming. 


"Tlie  siu  of  calumny  is  set  in  11  most  'Inttucti-ir/i!  n|.|,.»- 

'-*- 


di-a-met  - 


adv.     [Eng.    diametrical; 


4.   '  'ti 

(2)  P(.  :  A  suit  Of  such  cards. 


. 

r>.  .y/«.:  An  isometric  mineral  or  precious 

1.  Z,t?.:  Like  a  diameter  ;  directly  across  or  oppo-    found  «>t  various,  colors,  from  whit.-  or  coloi-s 

through  yellow,  red,  orange,  green,  blue  or  brown, 


diamond-jousts 

B.    .-Is  niljrrtirr: 

\.  Made  or  set  with   diamonds;   as,   a   ilin.i 
bracelet. 

I.   li1'  -I'mbling  a  diamond    iu    shape;    diamond- 
soaped, 

H  Obvious  com  pounds :  l>i't  t,i",itl-li.i  !!<'<l,  diamond- 
/'»  t-'-liu  ,it ,  diamond-mine. 

diamond-beetle,  *. 


diamond-bort,  s.  Fragments  of  diamonds  which 


opposite  orders." — Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

di-a-mlc  -t6n,  s.  [Gr.  Bia=through,  and  miktos 
=mixod,  blended.] 

Arch.:  The  Roman  method  of  building  a  wall 
with  regular  ashlar  work  ou  the  outsides,  and  filler 


•"••"' •.!•     * '  <  an  me  iignu  trial 

strik  's  them  at  an  angle  exceeding  24  1:3  .whence 


trade  is  to  cut 


ads.    Until  147li,  when  de  Borghem,  of  Bruges, 
t  discovered  this  art,  the  diamond  in  Europe 


greatly  affects  the  commercial  val 


radicals,  or  by  one  diatomic  and  two  monatomic    the   Florentine  Academicians,  i 


diamond-dust  and  oil  upon  a  disk',  wheel,  or  wire, 


lam  -Id-6-,  in  compos.    [Pref.  d»=twice,  two-    seen  by  Tavernior.    Weighed  793  carats ;  cut  to  279 

i,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  amido  (q.  v.).]  carats (carat=4  grains). 

•hem.:  Compounds  in  which  the  radical  amido-       Austrian,  a  rose-cut  diamond  weighing  139' 2  car- 


di 
fold, 

gen    (NH2)'  is  contained  twice,   having  replaced    ---_,-. 

two    atoms    of     hydrogen,    as    diamido-benzene         me  great  Kussian  diamond  weighs  193  carats,  or 

loz.  12dwts.  4gr.  troy.    The  empress  Catherine  II. 

rvrToro(i  for  it  $5(JO  000  V"*1"'""  *•  —  — — — —  -*—  * i?*_  ^ 


.. .  ^<i  i  LLif,    jiuu  *TIJ.UUI.  un v en    uy  n.   IMIH 

and  with  diamond-dust  and  oil.  The  diamond  is 
set  in  a  dop  as  before,  on  the  end  of  a  weighted 
arm,  and  held  against  the  wheel ;  the  results  of  the 
process  being  collected  in  a  box  for  future  opera- 

dlamond-draft, «. 


mo  wnte,  s.  &  o.    LFr.  dlamrint,  constructed  upon    sembled  the  pointed  half  (rose  cut)  of  a  small  hen's-    „  "~Vi         "  —  t  ~  '  "Y/VT-"*  —  ~3  *"T" 

•  tho  «t  ?ff  I  ?     I  e  thSslzosPf,sma'1  '1'amonds.  .  In 

the  statf  are  set  small  crystals  of  graduated  sizes 


- 

The  value  is  scarcely  computable.    This  dia- 
--------  i._«nirn       s          ^  ."•.  i^'._.-I-.£*J 


dimant,  a  shortened  form  of  adimant  =  adamant. 
\:  —  :_  ui_  Tir...*  —  t-.-i  _•  ._  ~  ^Scff 


Diez,  in  his  WOrterbuch  d.  ran 


wels  are  compared, 
of  a  carat. 


Tlio  crystals  are 


----------  .         .  .  . 

diamant.  The  word  is  a  doubletof  adamant  (q.v.).j    in  February,  1865. 
A.  As  substantive  : 


neaded,  a.    Having  a  diamond-shaped 
or  rhomboidal  head. 


Mr.  Porter  Rhodes'  great  diamond,  weighing  ISO  ^  Diamond-headed  bolt:  A  bolt  whose  head  has  a 

carats,  alleged  value  $300,UOO,  found  at  Kimberley  lozenge  or  rhomboidal  shape. 

South  Africa,  Feb.  12  1880.  diamond-Jousts,  *.     Jousts  instituted  by  King 

n*  '  a.P°,?d.'  t^"°ulthS,S,t,ar  °f. th?  Sout*'  fr«m  Arthur,  "who  by  that  name  had  named  them  sincl 


, 

234'  2  carats-  "alf  o£  wbich 


2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom. :    A   geometrical    figure,    a    lozenge  or 
rhomb.    The  name  is  conferred  upon  nuts  and  bolt- 
heads  of  that  form ;  also  upon  gravers  which  are    carats 
rhomhal,  and  not  square  iu  cross-section. 

2.  Glazing:  A  small  piece  of  diamond,  mounted 
in  a  handle,  used  for  cutting  glass ;  a  glazier' 
mond  (q.  v.). 


Brazil,  in  1855,  v  ._„_ 

was  lost  by  cutting.  came  by  accident  to'a  glen  in  Ly~onnesserwh7rTtwo 

Diamonds  were  Discovered  in  Cape  Colony,  South    brothers  had  met  in  combat.    Each  was  slain  ;  but 

10  had  worn  a  crown  of  diamonds  which  Arthur 
eked  up,  and  when  ho  became  king  offered  the 


Africa, in  March,  1867.    Afinconofrom  there  termed  one 

the  'btarof  South  Africa,"  after  cutting  weighed  pic] 

481J  carats,  and  was  valued  at .$125,000.  nine  diamonds  as  the  priz^ofnmeTever'alTousTs: 

lie  largest  African  diamond  found,  weighing  H02  "one  every  year,  a  joust  for  one."  Lancelot  had 

its,  at  Kimberley,  named  "  Victoria,"  March  27  won  eight  and  intended  to  present  them  all  to  the 


Queen,  "when  all  were  won.      When  the  knight  at 


_,,    i     I         c            i              -c        AC,      i,    .  •  .           .  '^»iui;u,      wuou  ail  were  won,        » nen  me  KniKiir,  ar 
bovoral  magnificent  South  African  diamonds  have  lastlald  them  all  at,  her  feet,  Guinevere  in  a  fit  of 
rill         'K  dls?,07or<'<l-™e  said  to  weigh  400  carats,  jealous  rage  flung  them  out  of  the  palace  window 
reduced  by  cutting  to  180:    1884-8.  into  the  river. 


;.*^™"**^*11^?1    ^U>     Ch^U8'     5hln'    benph:     e°'    *em:     thln'    «"•:     sln-     a«=     «Pect-     Xenopnon,    e^rt.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -9ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -alous  =  shiis.     -ble.    -die,    Ac.  =  b«l,     d?l. 


diamond-knot 
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diamond-knot,  s.  A  kind  of  knot  made  at  equi-  2.  Astron.:  An  asteroid,  the  7Mh  found  It  was 
distant  intervals  on  a  rope,  to  give  support  to  the  discovered  by  the  astronomer  Luther,  on  March  15, 
hand  or  foot.  **•'• 


II.  3/HsiY: 


diaper-work 


„,.  to  tup  most  ,„«„««,  Alllnd.. 


leugui.    XL  lu  »M»  w*  ««          — V-   iT     *  hence  the  term    lunar    caustic    applied    TO    mseu  cases,  or   wooa,  out  now  are  uuj   « 

a  larger  pencil  of  rays,  and  gives  more  ligl        a  nitrate  of  silver,  \gNOa,  Diana  being  the  goddess  of  metal.    When  two  or  more  open  diapasons  are  o: 

diamond  and  a  plate-glass  lens  of  similar  form  and  '    l  •«"»  t)  manual  they  are  of  different  scales, 

radius  are  in  their  comparative  magnifying  powers  3   Fixc(1  pitch. 


as  eight  is  to  three. 

diamond-linen,  >-. 

Fabric:  [DIAPER.] 

diamond-mortar,  s.     Diamonds  for  the  use  of    African   species 
the  lapidary  are  crushed  in  a  mortar,  which  con-    o       >°'£">j  ^ 


3   Fixed  pitch.  . 

Diana-monkey,  s.  ^  ^  xormt,i  diaiiuxon:    \  recognized  standard 

ZuOL  :    Cercopitltecus    Diana,   the  Simia    Diana    of  pitch.    [PITCH.]    (.Ma  liter  £  Barrett.) 


ZoOl.  •    Cercopitaecvi    niana,   trie  auma    mana 
of  Linnwus,  or    Palatine-monkey  of  Pennant,  an 


,  both"n£de    namedlrom  the 


, 
all  rugh,  diamond  ^     crejcenM.a.HHl 


JllUUlUt'I      1>     UltlOUCTU      i^     an     ,»»»*f/«»jH««»»'     j"'  •  -      ~-t  *-. . 

several  hours'  continued  work,  rotating  the  pestle  Diana, 
between  blows.  *di-a-nat  -Ic, 

diamond-nail,  s.     A   nail   having   a   rhombal  a.    [Greek  di'a- 

liead.  nau  =  to   flow 

diamond-plow,    s.      A    small    plow    having    a  through.]    Rea- 

mold-board  and  share  of  a  diamond   shape,  that  soning,  logical- 

is  rhomboidal.    One  side  of  the  rhomb  runs  level  ly  and  progrep- 

<>n  the  ground,  another  forms  the  breast,  and  the  ively,  from  one, 

other  two  are  the  marginal  lines  of  the  backward  subject    to    an- 

cxtension  of  the  mold-board,  other;   using -a  Head  of  Diana-monkey. 

AlfmnnA    Tin  I  Tit      .  COnCate  II  a  1 1  V  e 

&Sl?A  stylus  armed  with  a  diamond,  either  "»"  ^uential  argument 
,und  conical  or  made  of  a  selected  fragment  of       di  an'  Ch6r-a,  s.    [Pref.di= twice,  twofold,  and    ™j 


.  . 

(2)  Diapason  cum  diapente: 
Mus.  :  The  interval  of  a  twelfth. 

(:j|    L>ialnixon  cum  dititcssaron  : 

''<»     *»  int«al  of 


- 

^/TcS^Sndioncord,  whose  tern,  are  iu 
the  proportion  of  ten  to  four  or  five  to  two. 

C>)  Diapason  semiditone: 

Alus.  :  A  compound  concord,  whose  terms  are  n 
the  proportion  of  twelve  to  five. 

(6)  Electric  diapason  : 

Mus.:  A  tuuing  fork  kept  in  vibration  by  elec. 
tricity. 

di-a-pSn  -Si-a,  s.  [Lat.  diapente:  Gr.  diapente 
=  a  fifth  in  music;  so  named  by  Linnwus,  becauso 
the  flowers  are  five-cleft.  1 

Bot.:  A  genus'  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-order  Diapensieee. 

dl-a-pen-Bl-a  -cS^SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diapen- 
ei(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ace<e^ 

Hot.  •  A  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
natives  of  northern  Europe  and  North  America. 
prostrate,  shrubby  plants,  with  crowded 
P  exstipuiate  leaves  and  solitary  terminal 


jowers.  TQi-an  -uer,  s.     L^rei.  «* — iwiue,  v..^.^— ,  — . 

If  Diamond-point  chisel:  A  chisel  whose  corners  ailfr  (Kunit.  ««dro«)  =  a  male,  a  man.]  dl-a-pSn  -sl-e-se,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diapensi (a) ; 

are  ground  off  obliquely.  Bot. :  A  flower  which  has  two  stamens.  Exam-  Lat.  a(jj.  fern.  pi.  suff. -ece.] 

diamond-powder,  s.  The  fine  dust  produced  by  pie,  \'erouica.  Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  plants,  with  anthers  denis. 

a  diamond-mortar  (q.  v.).  dl-5n  -drl-a,  s.  [For  the  first  element  see  dian-  cing  transversely ;  ovary,  three-celled ;  style,  sn 

diamond-shaped,  <(.  di-r;  Lat.  neut.pl.  adj.  suff.  -io,]                                     dl-a-pen -tS,  s.    [Gr.  dia=through,  and  pente= 

1  Oi-d    Lang.-    Shaped    like    a    diamond;   of  a  Bot.:  In  the  Linneean  system  the  second   class    flve.] 
lozenge  or  rhomboidal  shape.  containing  those  genera  of  plants,  the  ilower:              i.  .v,w..- 

2  Bot  •  Applied  to  leaves  somewhat  resembling  a  which  have  only  two  stamens,  provided  these  are 
diamond  in  .»hape.  having  the  opposite  sides  equal,  neither  united  at  the  base  nor  combined  witn  tne 
and  the  angles  two  acute  and  two  obtuse.  pistil  and  stigma  nor  separated  from  the  pistil. 

diamond-spar,  ».    [CORUNDUM.]  dl-an  drl-an,  dl-an  -drous,  a.    [English  dian- 

d(e)r;  -ian ;  -mis.] 


,          . The  interval  of  a  Brtn. 
2.  phar.:  A  mixture  of  five  ingredients. 

-«-pgr    *dia-per-y,  *dy~a-per,  s.     [French 

- 


diamond-tool,  s. 
Metal-work-iny:  A  metal-turning  tool  whose  cut- 
ting edge  is  formed  by  facets. 


with  form.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crassulacca?,  the  typical  one  of 


Bot. :  Applied  to  plants  which  have  two  stamens.    a^cT  s'ing.  of  Jaspi«Sa  jasper ;  G'r.  to«pidaracc.  sing. 
di  a-nel  -la  «.    [From  Diana,  the  goddess.]  of  tagpi«=a  jasper.]    [JASPER.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  towel,  a  napkin. 

3.  A  piece  of  cloth  or  napkin  wrapped  round  a 
child  or  woman. 

II.  Technically: 

«(1)  A  kind  of  rich  material  decorated  with  raised 
inen  toweling  with  a  small  figure  thrown 


(ATin.)  (o.v.).] 
.Win.:  Thesa 


ame  as  COLCKBITE  (q.  v.). 


n    owe 

»dl-a-n6-ef-lc,o.     [Gr.  diuHoe<i«;o«=capable  of    upyas  in  damask.     It  is  of  various  widths,  ranging 
thought,  intellectual.]    Capable  of  thought  ;  mtel-    from  twenty-four  to  forty-four  inches. 


, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eat.}  Hamilton.)  Arch. :  An  ornamentation  of  flowers,  applied  to  a 

Bot.:  A.  tribe  of   Crassulacea>,  typo  Diamorpha       dl-an  -thus,  s.    [Gr.  dio»=divine,  and  anthos=a    plain  surface,  either  carved  or  painted;  if  carved, 
(q.  v.).  flower.)  the  flowers  are 

di  am -f  1    *      [Pref.    di  =  twice,    twofold,    and       Bot. :  A  genus  of  Caryophyllacew,  sub-order  bile-    entirely    sunk 
Eng.&c.,«mwM  »«*•    Calyx,  tubular,  five-toothed,  summnded  by    into   tte  work 


t  with  water.    It  lias  an  agreeable  smell 


ures   in    E  n  g  • 
land.    (Weale.) 

Diaper-ornament. 

diaper-work,  s. 

Masonry:  A  pavement   checkered   by  stones  or 
tiles  of  different  colors. 


fate     fat     fare — amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel,    USr,    th8re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6, 
or      w8re,     wolf,     war*,     wko,     s&n;     mute,     cub.    ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     ».    oe  =  e;     ey  -  a.      qu 


pot, 
kw. 


diaper 


*dl  -fc-per,  r.  t.  <fc  t.    [DIAPER,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  variegate  or  embroider;  to  work  iu  a  pat- 
torn. 

"Over  til  <littfir?tl  imd  writeii 
With  ladye*  iiii'l  with  bncheleris." 

Knmaiint  »f  the  L'nsc,  933,  '.'lit. 

2,  To  variegate,  to  diversify. 

"The  wanton  spring 
When  she  doth  diaper  the  ground  with  beauties." 

Ford;  Sun's  Darling,  iv.  1, 

B.  Intrans. :    To    work    iii    embroidery ;    to    em- 
broider. 

"If  you  diaper  upon  folds,  let  your  work  be  broken." — 
Peacham:  On  Drawing. 

dl  -fli-pered,  *di-a-pred,  *dy-a-pred,  pa.  par. 

or  a.    [DIAPER,  r.] 

dl  -a-per-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DIAPER,  v.J 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.:    (Seethe 

verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  embroidering,  variegating,  or  orna- 
menting in  diaper. 

2.  A  diaper  pattern. 

II.  Her. :  The  covering  the  surface  of  a  shield 
with  an  ornament  of  some  kind,  independently  of 
the  bearings  or  colors.  It  is  sometimes  painted, 
sometimes  in  low  relief. 

*dl-aph  -a-nal,  *di aph-a-nall,  a.     [English 

diaphan(e) ;  -a/.]  The  same  as  DIAPHANOUS  (q.  v.)* 

"Being  but  dark  earth,  though  maderf/ap/mna/I." 

Vavies:   Witt's  Pilgrimage,  p.  21. 

di'-a-phane,  s.  [Fr.,from  Gr.dfaphaino=toshovf 
through:  diu= through,  and  phaimj=to  appear,  to 
show.] 

1.  Fabric;  A  woven  silk  stuff  with  transparent 
and  colored  iigures.    It  is  not  now  used. 

2.  Anat. :  An  investing,  cortical  membrane  of  a 
sac  or  cell. 

*dl  -a-p&aned,  a.  [Eug.diaphan(e);-ed.]  Trans- 
parent. 

"  Drinking  of  much  wine  hath  the  virtue  to  make  bodies 
diaphaned  or  transparent." — Trans,  nf  Boccalint  (1626), 
p.  53. 

*di-a-pha-ne  -I-ttf ,  «•  [Fr.  diaphan^it^.]  The 
quality  of  being  diaphanous;  transparency;  the 
power  of  transmitting  light. 

".  .  .  apt  to  grow  dry,  and  shrink,  and  lose  their 
diaphaneity.  — Hay:  On  the  Creation. 

*dl-a-phan'-lc,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  diaphan(e);  -ic.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Transparent,    pellucid;  having    the 
power  or  quality  of  transmitting  light. 

"Air  is  an  element  superior,  and  lighter  than  water, 
through  whose  vast,  open,  subtle,  diaphaiiic,  or  transpar- 
ent body,  the  light  afterward  created,  easily  transpired.'1 
— Raleigh. 

B.  As&ubst.:  [DiAFHONlcs.] 
dl-aph'-a-nie,  s.    The  art  of  imitating  stained 

glass  T>y  means  of  colored  translucent  pictures  or 
paper. 

di-a-pha-nom'-e'-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  diaphan(e) ;  o 
connective,  and  meter.  J  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  transparency  of  the  air. 

di-a-phan>&-sc6pe>  e.  [Eng.  diaphan(e);  o 
connective,  andGr.  skopeo=to  see.] 

Optics:  A  dark  box  for  exhibiting  transparent 
pictures  with  i>r  without  a  lens. 

dl-a-phan  -6-type,  s.  [Eng.  diaplutn(e) ;  o  con- 
nective, and  type.] 

Phot. :  Anotner  name  for  the  hellenotype,  in  which 
a  diaphanous  or  pale  positive  on  a  paper  rendered 
translucent  by  varnish  is  colored  on  the  back  and 
placed  over  and  in  exact  correspondence  with  a 
duplicate  positive  of  strong  character. 

dl-aph'-an-ous,  a.  [Gr.  diaphanes,  from  dia- 
phaino  =  tQ  show  through.]  Transparent,  trans- 
lucent, clear;  having  the  power  or  quality  of 
transmitting  light. 

"  Aristotle  calleth  light  a  quality  inherent,  or  cleaving 
to  a  diaphanous  body." — Raleigh. 

dl-aph'-an-ofts-ljF,  arfr.  [Eng.  diaphanous ;  -ly.] 
Transparently,  translucontly. 

dl-a-phon'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  d»o  =  through,  andphrlneo 
=  t<>  sound;  phonc~&  sound.]  The  same  as  DIA- 
COUSTIC  (q.  v.). 

di-a-phdn'-Ic-al,  a.  [English  diaphonic;  -al.] 
Diaphonic. 

di-a-phon -Ics,  s.  pi.  [DIAPHONIC,  a.J  That 
branch  of  science  which  deals  with  the  properties 
of  refracted  sounds ;  diacoustics. 

dl-a-phS  re  -Sis,  ».  [Greek,  from  diaphoreo=to 
<^arry  on  or  through,  as  a  fever  by  perspiration :  dia 
as  through,  and  phoreo—to  carry.  I 

Med. :  An  unusual  or  unnatural  degree  of  perspi- 
rati 
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dl-a-ph6-re't  -Ic,   a.   &  *.      [Fr.  diaplwrftique  ,' 

Lat.   diaphorcticus,  from  Gr.  diaphoretikos,  from 


A.  As  adj.:   Having  the  power  or  quality  of  in- 
creasing «>r  promoting  perspiration. 

"A  iftdftliorrtfc  medicine,  or  a  sudorific  is  something 
thut  will  promote  sweating."  —  Watts. 

B.  As  substantive  : 
Ph<trtit<t<-t/  : 

1.  A  medicine  or  preparation  having  the  power  or 
quality  of  increasing  or  promoting  perspiration.  A 
sudorific  is  more  powerful  in  its  effects  than  a  dia- 
phoretic. 

'2.  (PL}  :  A  class  of  medicines,  also  called  Sudor- 
ittcs,  acting  on  the  skin  and  increasing  its  func- 
tions. They  are  divided  into  Stimulant  sudoriflcs, 
which  stimulate  the  vascular  system,  as  ammonia, 
carbonate,  acetate,  and  citrate  of  ammonia,  cam- 
phor, chloroform,  ethers,  opium,  &c.  ;  and  Sedative 
sudorific?,  as  oxide  of  antimony,  tartarated  anti- 
mony, and  ipecacuanha.  Diaphoretics  are  assisted 
by  the  application  of  warmth,  hot  vapor  to  the 
skin,  and  warm  diluents  ;  and  may  bo  used:  (1)  To 
r  'store  the  action  of  the  skin  in  cases  in  which  its 
function  has  boon  checked  by  cold.  (2)  To  deter- 
mine to  the  surface  in  febrile  cases,  to  relievo  the 
system  of  water  and  excreta.  (3)  To  keep  up  an 
increased  action  of  the  surface  in  skin  diseases. 
(4)  To  cause  the  skin  to  take  on  an  augmented 
action,  and  by  this  means  to  relievo  certain  other 
organs,  especially  the  kidneys.  (5)  To  cause  the 
skin  to  act  vicariously  when  the  action  of  other 
secreting  organs  is  excessive,  as  in  diabetes  and 
chronic  diarrhoea.  (Garrod:  Materia  Medica.) 

"  Diaphoretics,  or  promoters  of  perspiration,  help  the 
organs  of  digestion,  becaune  the  attenuation  of  the  ali- 
ment makes  it  perspirable."  —  Arbnthn"f. 

*dl-a-ph5-ret'-lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  diaphoretic;  -al.] 
The  same  as  DIAPHORETIC  (q.  T.). 

"  It  may  work  upon  the  mind,  as  physicians  say  those 
kind  of  diaphoretical  medicines  do  upon  the  body."  — 
Nmmtagu:  Devout  Essays  (1648),  pt.  i.,  p.  60. 

dl-aph  -or-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  diaphoros=  different,  and 
suff.  -oeCJfin.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min,  :  The  same  as  ALLAGITE  (q.  v.)- 

dl'-a-phragm  (y  silent),  s.  [Fr,  diaphragme; 
Lat.  diaphragma,  from  Or.  diaphragma—  (1)  a  par- 
tition, a  wall,  (2)  the  midriff;  diaphragnymi  —  to 
fence  off:  d"ta=between,  an<lphragnymi=to  fence.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  partition  in  a  chamber,  tube,  or  otherobjoct. 
Flexible  diaphragms  are  used  in  steam-pressure 
indicators,  faucets,  gas-regulators,  pumps,  &c. 

"  It  consists  of  a  fasciculus  of  bodies  parted  into  nu- 
merous celjs  by  means  of  diaphragms."  —  Woodward-  On 
fossils. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"He  cut  away  the  rib«,  diaphragm,  and  pericardium 
of  a  dog."  —  Dtrham:  Phyiticu-Theology,  bk.  iv.  ch.  vii. 
(notel). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :   An   inspiratory  muscle,  and  the  soie 
nguiib  in  tranquil  respiration,    it  is  the  muscular 
septum  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  is 
composed  of  two  portions,  a  greater  muscle  arising 
from  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  a  lesser  arising 
from  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebra  by   two 
tendons.     There  are  throe   openings    in    the   dia- 
phragm, one  for  the  passage  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  one  for  the  passage  of  the  oesophagus  and 
pneumo-gastric  nerves    and  the   aortic,   through 
which  passes  the  aorta,  the  right  venct  azygos,  and 
thoracic  duct.    It  assists  the  abdominal  muscles, 
which   are   expiratory,    powerfully  in   expulsion, 
each  act  of  that  kind  being  accompanied  or  pre- 
ceded by  a  deep  inspiration.    It  also  comes  into 
play  in  hiccough  and  sobbing,  laughing  and  cry  ing, 
sometimes  causing  hernia,  or  rupture  of  the  viscera. 

2.  Optics:   An  annular  disc  in  a  camera  or  tele- 
scope or  other  optical  instrument,  to  exclude  some 
of   the    marginal   rays   of  a  beam  of  light.    The 
original  form  of  this  beautiful  contrivance  is  the 
iris  of  the  eye,  which  shuts  out  strong  light  and 
regulates  the  quantity  admitted.    The  use  of  the 
iris  was  known  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

3.  ConchoL;  Tho  straight  calcareous  plate  which 
divides  the  cavity  of  certain  shells  into  two  parts. 

diaphragm  faucet,  s.  One  which  closes  its 
aperture  by  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm  upon 
the  end  of  a  pipe  by  means  of  a  screw-plunger. 

diaphragm-plate,  s.  A  plate  beneath  the  stage 
of  a  compound  microscope,  to  restrict  the  amount 
of  light  reflected  from  the  mirror.  The  plate  has  a 
number  of  holes  of  varying  sizes,  either  of  which 
may  be  brought  to  bear. 

diaphragm-pump,  s.  A  pump  in  which  a  disc- 
piston  is  attached  by  an  elastic  diaphragm,  usually 
of  leather,  to  the  sides  of  the  barrel.  It  was  de- 
scribed by  Desaguliers,  in  1744,  as  "  a  piston  with- 
out friction."  It  is  much  older  than  the  time  of 


diarthrosis 

this  philosopher,  however.  It  has  been  again  and 
again  re-invented,  and  brought  out  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets.  [BAG-PUMP.]  Its  application  may  havo 
boon  suggested  by  the  human  diaphragm. 

dl  a-phrag-mat'-Ic,  a.  [Gr,  diaphragma  (genit. 
diaphragtnatos'),  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat,:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  diaphragm;  as, 
diaphragmatic  nerve,  &c. 

dl-g.-phrag-ma-tl'-tls,  s.  [Greek  diaphragma 
(genit.  diaphrarjmatos'),  and  Eng.  suff.  -iti#  (Med.).} 

Med.:  Inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  or  of  its 
peritoneal  coats. 

dl-aph-thor-al  -mfc,  *.  [Greek  diapMlufirO=to 
destroy,  and  Jiaiwa  =  blood.] 

Med. :  A  generic  term  for  blood  contaminated, 
poisoned,  or  corrupted  by  any  cause,  so  as  to  termi- 
nate fatally,  if  this  result  bo  not  averted  by  medical 
treatment  or  by  the  efforts  of  nature. 

dl-aph'-jf-sls,  s.  [Gr.  diaphysis  =  a  growing 
through,  a  bursting  of  a  bud;  diaphyo~to  grow 
through:  dfo— through,  and phyo~to  grow.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  growing  between,  an  intestine. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  An  aonormal  extension  of  the  center   of   a 
flower,  or  of  an  inflorescence. 

(2)  The  nodi  of  grasses. 

(3)  Thointersticesorportionsof  the  culm  between 
the  nodi  of  grasses. 

2.  Anat. :  The  central  portion  of  the  long  bones, 
from  which  the  process  of  ossification  commences, 
proceeding  toward  a  secondary  center,  epiphysis, 
situated  at  each  extremity. 

dl-a-plas'-tlc,  s.  [Or.  diaplastikos  =#ood  at 
molding  or  forming;  diapla&8d=tv  mold,  to  set  a 
limb.] 

Med.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  used  in  the 
treatment  of  fractured  or  dislocated  limbs. 

dl-ap-not'-Ic,  s.    [Gr.  dt"a/moc=ovaporation.] 

Med. :  A  remedy  which  operates  by  promoting  a 
gentle  or  imperceptible  perspiration. 

dl-ap-6-phjfs'-Ic-al,  «.  [Eng.  diapophys(is) ; 
-tea?.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diapophysis  (q.  v.). 

di-a-poph  -jfs-Is,  s.  [Greek  dui=through,  and 
apophysis=a  growing,  a  growth.] 

Anat.:  The  dorsal  or  tubercular  portion  of  the 
transverse  process  of  a  vertebra. 

dl-a-p8-re'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  dtaporeO=to  be  in  doubt.] 

Rhet. :  Doubt,  or  hesitation,  as  to  which  of  two 
subjects  to  begin  with. 

*di -a-prj?,  «.  [Eng.  diaper;  -y.]  Variegated, 
adorned,  flowered. 

"They  ly  neerer  the  diapry  verges 
Of  tear-bridge  Tigris  swallow-swifter  surges." 

Sylvester:  The  Colonies,  428.     (Davto.) 

*dl'-ar-chf,  s.  [Pref.  dt'=twice,  twofold,  and 
archd—to  rule.]  A  form  of  government  in  which 
the  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  two  persons. 

*dl-ar  -1-9-1,  *di-ar'-I-an,  a.     [Eng.  diary;  -a?, 
-/an.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diary  or  journal. 
"  Dtarian  sages  greet  their  brother  sage." 

Crabbe;  Newspaper. 

di'-a-rlflt,  s.  [Eng.  diar(y) ;  -ist.]  One  who  keeps 
a  diary  or  journal. 

di-a,r-rhoe'-flL,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  diarrhoia=a 
flowing  through  ;  diarrheo=to  flow  through:  dia= 
through,  and  rhed~to  flow.J 

Med.:  The  excessive  discharge  of  fluid  alvine 
evacuations,  generally  arising  from  unwholesome 
diet,  excess  iu  food  or  drink,  cold,  wet,  fatigue,  or 
exposure,  or  from  functional  derangements  of  tho 
biliary  or  gastro-intestinal  organs;  it  is  a  chief 
symptom  in  cholera.  There  are  three  forms  of 
idiopathic  diarrhoea:  (1)  IMarrhroa  of  irritation; 
(2)  congestion  or  inflammatory  diarrhoea ;  (3) 
diarrhoea  with  discharges  of  unaltered  ingesta. 

"During  his  diarrhoea  I  healed  up  the  fontanels." — 
Wiseman. 

dl-ar-rhoe'-tlc,  dl-ar-rhe"'-tlc,  a.  [English 
diarrhoea,  and  adj.  suff.  -eftc.]  Causing  or  tending 
to  cause  diarrhoea. 

"  Millet  is  rtiarrhoetic,  cleansing,  and  useful  in  diseases 
of  the  kidneys,"— Arbuthnot. 

dl-ar-thr6  -dl-al,  a.    [Eng.  diarthros(is) ;  -ial.} 

Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  diarthrosia;  having 
free  motion  in  tho  articulations  of  the  joints. 

dlarthrodial  cartilage,  s. 

Anat. :  One  which  invests  the  articular  extremi- 
ties of  bones. 

di-ar-thro  -sis,  «.  [Greek,  from  diarthrod  — 
to  divide  by  joints:  o"i"a=between,  asunder,  and 
arthroo=to  joint,  to  fasten  ;  arthron=&  joint.] 

Anat. :  A  movable  articulation,  the  mostcommon 
of  all  the  joint-movements  of  the  body.  This  class 
is  divided  into  three  genera :  Arthrodia,  carpal  and 
tarsal  bones ;  Ginglymas,  elbow,  wrist,  knee,  ankle ; 
and  Enarthrosis,  nip  and  shoulder. 


i""«  out  iriction.       i.c   is  mucn  oiuer  man  me  rime  or     anu  i^naruirosis,  mp  auu  ami 

DtfU,    b6y;     pfiut,    jtfwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     ghin,     hench;     got     gem;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


diary 

di'-a-r^,  8.  &  a.  [Lat.  diarhtm  =  (1)  a  daily 
allowance  of  food  for  a  soldier,  ^i  a  diary ;  </ies=a 
day ;  Ital.  diario.} 

A.  As  subst. :  An  account  of  the  transaction?  or 
occurrences  of  each  day ;  a  book  in  which  the  <_'vrnt~ 
of  each  day  are  registered;  an  almanac  or  calendar 
with  blank  spaces  for  notes,  memoranda,  <fcc. ;  a 
journal. 

"Samuel  Pepys,  whose  library  and  diary  have  kept  his 
name  fresh  to  our  time."—  Macaulay;  Ilist.  Euy.t  ch.  iv. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Daily ;  lasting  but  a  day. 

"The  offer  of  a  usurpation,  though  it  was  bat  as  a  diary 
ague."—  .Bacon.  Letters,  83.  (Trench;  On  some  Dff.  in  uur 
Kng.Dict.,  p.  21.) 

dr-$-8ChIfm,  dl-ft-sclils'-ma-,  «.    [Gr.  diaxchis- 
ma  =  ;i  division;  diaschizi>=to  cleave.] 
Music:  An  approximate  half  of  a  limma  (q.  v.). 

di  -fli-spbre,  s.  [Gr. diaspora  =  a  scattering;  dia- 
«peiro=to  scatter ;  in  allusion  to  the  usual  decrepi- 
tation before  the  blow-pipe.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic,  massive,  or  sometimes 
Btalactitic  mineral  of  various  colors,  white  to  violet 
or  plum-blue.  It  is  very  brittle  and  subtranslucent 
or  translucent  when  thin.  In  a  closed  tube  it 
decrepitates  strongly,  separating  into  pearly  white 
scales.  It  is  commonly  found  with  corundum  or 
emery  in  dolomite,  chlorite  schist,  and  other  crys- 
talline rocks.  It  occurs  in  the  Urals,  Switzerland, 
Asia  Minor,  and  elsewhere.  Hardness,  6'5-7 ;  spe- 
cific gravity  3'3-3'5.  (Dana.) 

*dl-$-stal  -tic,  ct.  [Gr.  diastaltikos  =  able  to 
distinguish.] 

Music:  Dilated  or  extended;  a  term  applied  in 
Greek  music  to  certain  intervals,  as  a  major  third, 
major  sixth,  or  major  seventh. 

dT-a.-Btage,  *dl-as  -ta-sls,  s.  [Gr.=a  separa- 
tion: dia=between,  apart.  ands£a£i£=a  standiug,a 
position ;  «f(j,  root  of  histemi=to  stand.] 

1.  Surg.  (oflheform  diastasis) :  A  forcible  sepa- 
ration of  two  bones  previously  in  contact,  or  of  the 
pieces  of  a  fractured  bone. 

2.  Chem.  (of  the  form  diastase):  A  peculiar  nitrog- 
enous substance  produced  during  the    malting  of 
grain,    l^s  effect  is  to  act  upon  the  starch  of  the 
grain,  converting  part  of  it  into  sugar  and  render- 
ing it  soluble. 

dl-as'-ta-tlte,  s.  [Gr.  diostotos- split  up,  dis- 
turbed, and  Eiig.,  &c.,  guff,  -ite  (q.  v.).l 

Min.:  A  black  hornblende,  from  Nordmark,  in 
Wcrmlaud.  It  is  placed  by  Dana  under  his  division, 
Aluminous  Amphibole. 

dl  -a-Stem,  di-a-ste'-me,  s.  [Gr.  diostema,  f rom 
<Iitr*f<  it"/,  infin.  of  diistemi=to  separate,  to  stand 
at  intervals.]  [DIASTASIS.] 

1.  Music  (of  the  form  diastem) :  An  interval. 

2.  Zool.:  (of  the  form  diastema) :  The  intervals 
between  a  series  or  range  of  teeth. 

di-as  -tol-e,  *dl-as'-t6l-f ,  *.  [Gr.  diastole=a 
drawing  apart :  dia=apart,  and  stello=to  send,  to 
place.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  and  Technically : 

1.  Gram.:  The  lengthening  of  a  syllable  which  is 
naturally  short ;  the  figure  by  which  a  syllable  nat- 
urally short  is  made  long. 

2.  Med.:  A  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 
(Opposed  to  systole  q.  v.) 

"The  systole  seems  to  resemble  the  forcible  bending  of 
a  spring,  and  the  diastole  its  flying  out  again  to  its  nat- 
ural state." — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

3.  Phys. :  The  pulse. 

*II.  Fig.:  A  lengthening,  a  drawing  out,  a  pro- 
tracting. 

"As  in  long-drawn  systole  and  long-drawn  diastole, 
must  the  period  of  faith  alternate  with  the  period  of 
Denial."— Carlyle:  Sartor  Resort  us,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  hi. 

dl-as-tol  -1C,  a.  [Eng.  diastol(e) ;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  diastole,  or  the  dilatation  of  the  heart 
and  arteries. 

diastolic  sound,  s. 

Phys.:  The  second  sound  of  the  heart,  heard 
after  the  first  sound,  systolic  (q.  v.),  which  is  coin- 
cident with  the  shock  of  the  heart  s  apex  forward 
against  the  side.  Diastolic,  the  second  sound,  is 
synchronous  with  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  the 
recedence  of  the  heart  from  the  side,  and  the  pulse- 
less state,  or  systole,  of  the  large  arteries;  because 
of  maximum  loudness  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
heart  it  is  sometimes  called  the  superior  sound. 

dl-as-t6-pbr  -a,  s.  [Gr.  dianto,  in  compos.  = 
opened,  put  asunder,  from  diastello^to  put  a-un- 
der,  to  open,  and  poros= a  passage  ] 

ZoQl. :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa,  or  Bryozoa,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Diastoporid».  The  encrusting 
ccenoacium  is  discoidal,  and  more  or  less  eccentric 
in  its  mode  of  growth. 
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di-as-t6-pb'r  -I-dss,  s.  ;>/.  [Mod.  Lat.  diastopora. 
aim  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.  it  I'aU'unt.:  \  uenusof  Polyzoa.or  lirvozoa 
(two  names  for  the  same  class).  The  tubular  eell> 
ai-f  not  five  in  any  part  of  tlieir  length.  It  ranges 
from  the  .Silurian  period  till  now. 

dl-a-style,  R.  (Creek  di<istylion  =  the  space  be- 
tween columns:  dm=between,  and  stylus=a  pillar.] 

A /•>•/<,.:  An  arrangement  of  columns  in  Grecian 
and.  Roman  architecture,  in  which  the  intercolum- 
uiation  or  spare  between  them  is  equal  to  three  or 
four  diameters  of  the  shaft. 

*dl  -a-Syrm,  s.  [Greek  tU(isyri>ios=a  tearing  in 
pieces,  mockery;  diasyrO=to  tear  in  pieces,  to 
mock.] 

Rhe.t. :  A  figure  of  speech  expressing  mockery  and 
contempt,  or  by  which  reproof  is  conveyed  in  an 
ironical  manner. 

dl-a.-tes-S9.-ron,  s.  [Gr.  di'a=between,  through, 
apart,  and  tessar«  =  four.] 

1.  Music :  An  interval  of  a  fourth ;  its  proportion 
is  as  four  to  three,  being  composed  of  a  greater 
tone,  a  lesser  tone,  and  a  greater  semitone. 

2.  Hib. :  A  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels. 

3.  Med. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  compounded 
of  gentian,  Aristolochia  rotunda,  bayberries,  and 
honey,  incorporated  with  extract  of  juniper. 

dl-a  tner  -mal,  a.  [Gr.  dia=through,  and  ther- 
mainii—to  iieat;  rAermos=heat.]  Through  which 
heat  can  freely  permeate. 

dl-a-ther'-man-9y,  s.  [Greek  diathermaino—io 
heat  through :  dj'a=through,  and  thermaino  =  to 
heat;  rftermos=hoat.]  The  quality  of  being  diather- 
mal ;  the  property  of  transmitting  radiating  heat. 

dl-a-ther-ma-ne'-I-ty,  s.  [Gr.  diathermaino.] 
The  same  as  DIATHERMANCY  (q.  v.). 

dl-a-th8r  -ms.n-Is.rn,  ».  [Gr.  diathermainO,  and 
Eng.  suff,  -tsni.]  The  doctrine  or  phenomena  of 
the  transmission  of  radiant  heat. 

di-a  ther  man-ous,  a.  [Gr.  diathermainO.'] 
The  same  as  DIATHEBMAL  (q.  v.). 

"A  rough  surface  is  more  likely  to  cause  increased 
emission  of  heat  in  the  cage  of  bodies  that  are  very  slightly 
diathermnnous,  in  which  therefore  the  total  radiation  is 
confined  to  a  very  small  depth  below  the  surface." — Lon- 
don Academy. 

dl-a-ther  -mlc.  a.  [Greek  dia  =  through,  and 
<ftermo8=heat.l  Transmitting  heat;  allowing  heat 
to  pass  through. 

di-a-the"r-mom  -e-ter,  «.  [Gr.  dia  =  through, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  thermometer.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  thermal  resistance  of  a  substance 
by  noting  the  amount  of  heat  which  it  transmits. 

dl-ath  -e-sls,  «.  [Greek,  from  diatithemi  =  to 
place,  to  arrange.] 

Med. :  A  certain  natural  state  or  constitution  of 
body_,  by  which  a  person  is  predisposed  to  certain 
particular  diseases. 

"  There  are  medicines  of  which  the  effect  is  to  correct 
the  lithic  diathesis,  as  it  is  called." —  Watson:  Lectures  OH 
1'hyslc,  lect.  lnvi. 

dl-a-thy  -ra,  ».    [Gr.  diathyra.'] 

Arch.:  The  vestibule  before  the  room  of  a  Greek 
house,  corresponding  with  the  prothyra  of  the 
Romans. 

di  -a-tom,  s.    [DIATOMA.] 
Botany : 

1.  Strictly:    A  member   of   the   genus    Diatoma 
(q.v.). 

2.  Loosely:  A  member  of  the  order  Diatomacew 

(q.  V.).      [DlATOMACEAX.] 

diatom-prism,  s. 

Optics :  A  triangular  prism  used  for  illuminating 
small  objects  in  the  field  by  oblique  light. 

di-at'-6m-a,  s.  [Gr.  diatome=&  cutting  through : 
dm= through,  and  tome—.  .  .  a  cutting,  temno= 
to  cut.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Diatomacete.  The  frustules  are  in  the  front 
view  linear,  sometimes  curveate,  at  first  united  with 
flat  filaments,  but  afterward  separating  so  as  to 
remain  connected  by  the  generally  alternate  angles 
only,  thus  forming  a  zigzag  chain.  About  nine 
species  are  known.  (Griffith  <6  Henfrey,  &c.) 

di-a- to-ma -96-9,,  ».  pi.    [  DIATOM ACE.E.] 
Bot. :  *'  The  silicious  coverings  of  a  large  group  of 
microscopic  low  vegetable  organisms."      (Huxley.) 
The  group  to  which  he  refers  constitutes  Lindley's 
order,  Diatomaceee  (q.  v.). 

dl-9.-t&-ma  -cS-sa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diatom(a), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

1.  Bot. :  Brittleworts.  An  order  of  flowerless 
plants,  alliance  Algales.  The  species  are  crystalline 
fragmentary  bodies,  generally  bounded  by  right 


diatonically 


lines,  or  more  rarely  by  curved  line-,  flat,  stiff,  brit- 
tle, usually  nestling  in  slime,  uniting  into  various 
forms,  ana  then  separating  again.  They  occur  on 
the  surface  of 
stones  constant- 
ly moistened  by 
water,  on  the 
ulass  of  hot- 
houses, on  the 
face  of  rocks  in 
the  sea,  or  of 
walls  where 
the  sun  never 
shines,  or  the 
hard  paths  in 
damp  parts  of 
gardens  after 
rain.  They  mul- 
tiply either  by 
division  or  by 
conj  ugat ion. 
Many  of  these 
have  been  mis- 

mafs?th°ere?rt  Diatomacea, 

neons  belief  that  they  are  so  having  been  kept  up 
by  the  spontaneous  movement  seen  in  some  of  their 
frustules.  Lindley  divides  thoorder  into  three  sub- 
orders: (1)  Cymbelleep,  (2)  Hydrolineje,  and  (3)  Des- 
rnidiefe  (q.v.).  (Lindlei/,  Ac.) 

2.  Palceo-botany :  Diatomacere  occurfossil  in  such 
great  abundance  that  they  form  hills,  rocks,  and 
such  minerals  as  tripoli.  Many  of  the  species  were 
formerly  classed  as  animals,  and  ranked  with  the 
Infusoria. 

di-a  t&  ma  -9e-an,  s.  [Lat. diatomace(ce)  (q.v.). 
and  Eng.  suff.  -an.  ] 

Bot. :  A  member  of  the  order  Diatomacece. 

di-a-tom'-Ic,  a.  [  Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  atomic  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Dyad.  A  term  given  to  an  element  which 
is  incapable  of  directly  combining  with  only  two- 
atoms  of  monatomic  (monad)  element ;  as  with  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  &c.  [  ATOMICITY.] 
Oxygen  is  a  diatomic  (dyad)  element;  it  has  its 
atomicity  represented  by  two  bonds;  thus  — O — ;  or 
by  two  dashes,  as  O". 

diatomic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  organic  acid  derived  from  a  diatomic 
alcohol.  (Only  primary  alcohols  can  yield  acids.) 
The  acid  is  said  to  be  monobasic,  if  one  of  the  pri- 
mary alcohol  radicals  (CH^'OH)'  is  converted  into 
an  acid  radical  (CO'OH)  ;  if  both  primary  alcohol 
radicals  are  converted  into  acid  radicals  then  the 
acid  is  dibasic.  Thus  the  diatomic  alcohol  glycol 
C'HoOH  CH2OH 

can  yield  the  monobasic  acid  I  gly- 

CH2OH  CO'OH 

CO-OH 

colic  acid,  and  the  dibasic  acid  I  oxalic  acid.- 

CO-OH 

diatomic  alcohol.  8. 

Chem.:  An  alcohol  derived  from  a  hydro-carbon 
by  the  _  replacement  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
respectively,  by  the  nomad  radical  (OH)'  hydroxyl. 
[GLYCOLS.] 

di-at'-6-mous,  a.  [Greek  diatomC'=a  cutting: 
through,  and  Eug.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

Min. :  Having  crystals  with  one  distinct  diagonal 
cleavage. 

di-at  -6-nI,  «.  pi.    [Gr.  diatonoe.] 

Arch.:  Angle-stones  in  a  wall,  wrought  on  two 
faces,  and  projecting  between  the  general  face  of 
the  wall.  According  to  Vitruvius,  the  girders  or 
hand-stones  formerly  employed  in  constructing 
walls ;  corner-stones. 

dl-a-t5n'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  diatonikoti;  diatonoSjtrom 
diateino=to  stretch.] 

I.  Greek  Mus. :  One  of  the  three  genera  of  music 
among  the  Greeks ;  the  other  two  being  the  chro- 
matic and  the  enharmonic. 

II.  Modern  Music : 

1.  The  major  and  minor  scales. 

2.  Chords,  intervals,  and    melodic  progressions,. 
&c.,  belonging  to  one  key-scale. 

diatonic  chord,  ». 

Music:  A  chord  having  no  note  chromatically 
altered. 

diatonic  interval,  s. 

Music :  An  interval  formed  by  two  notes  of  a  dia- 
tonic scale  unaltered  by  accidentals. 

diatonic  melody,  t. 

Music :  A  melody  not  including  notes  belonging  to 
more  than  one  scale. 

diatonic  modulation,  *. 

Music :  A  modulation  by  which  a  key  is  changed 
to  another  closely  related  to  it.  (Stainer  c£  Barrett.) 

di  a-t5n  -I-cal-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  diatonic;  -ally.'] 
In  a  diatonic  manner. 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whJt,     fill,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p«t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,    unite,     cOr,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    oe  =  *;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


diatribe 
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dl-a-trlbe,  *di-a-tri  -ba,  ».    [Lat.  dint 
place  or  school  for  disputations;  (Ir.  <liuii-iln'  = 


diazo-benzenlmide,  .s. 

we^y^fio  dL^r*01!:  *°*r*8=S(»  >0        <*• 

action  of  aqnoons  ammonia  on  diazo-hr-iizi-in'  prr- 
bromide,  <',;lI-,-.\yiir:i-MXH3=(YU  ;N  .'N  3NH4Br; 
also  by  the  action  of  dilute  alkalies  onthenitroso 
compound  of  plionvl-hydraziu,  ( ',,11-,'N  i  NO)XH.. 
Diazo-beuzenimide  is  a  yellow  oil,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  without  alteration  iu  sulphuric 
and  in  nitric  acids.  By  the  action  of  zinc  and  hy- 
drochloric acid  on  a  solution  of  it  in  alcohol,  it  is  de- 
composedinto  ammonia  and  aniline,  C6H5N3+8H'  = 


. 

p*l.  Ofbothfoi-m*:  A  prolonged  discussion,  a  trea- 
tise, an  essay,  a  discourse. 

"That  excellent  diatribe  upon  St.  Mark."  —  WorHiing- 
lon:  Preface  to  Mfile's  Hurl*,  p.  1. 

2.  Ultimately  the  word  became  naturalized  in 
English  as  diatribe,  with  the  meaning  of  an  invec- 
tive discourse  ;  a  strain  of  abuse  and  reviling. 

*dl-a-trlb  -1st,  s.  fEng.  diatrib(e);  -ist.~\  One 
who  makes  a  prolonged  discussion  on  anything; 
the  maker  or  writer  of  a  diatribe. 


dl-a-try  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  dm  =  through,  and  tri/ina 
=a  hole  (V).] 

PalcKont.:  A  genus  of  Cursorial  Birds.  Diatryma 
gigantea  is  twice  as  large  as  the  Ostrich.  It  is 
described  by  Professor  Cope  from  remains  of  it 
found  in  the  Eocene  of  New  Mexico.  (Nicholson.) 

*dl-au  -Ion,  s.    [Gr.  diaulos.] 

Greek  Antifj. :  A  race-course,  the  circuit  of  which 
was  two  stadia,  or  1,310  feet,  whence  it  was  used  to 
signify  a  measure  of  two  stadia. 

*di-a-zeu  -tic,  *dl-a-zeuc  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  diazeuk- 
tikos  =  disjunctive :  tlia  =  between,  apart,  and 
zeugnymi=itu  join.]  Disjoining,  disjunctive. 

diazeutic-tone,  s. 

Music:  A  tone  which  lay  between  two  .tetra- 
chords, as  the  modern  F  to  G. 

"They  allowed  to  this  dia-euti<--tf>ne,  which  is  our  La, 
Mi,  the  proportion  of  nine  to  eight." — Harris. 

dl  a-zeux  -Is,  s.    [Gr.  diazeuxis.] 

Music:  The  separation  of  two  tetrachords  by  a 
tone;  opposed  to  synaphe  or  the  overlapping  of 
tetrachords.  (StainertK  Barrett.) 

dl-az-6-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  di'  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  azo(re)=mtrogen.J 

Chem. :  Diazo  compounds  are  derived  from  aro- 
matic hydrocarbons  by  the  substitution  of  two 
atoms  of  nitrogen  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the 
two  atoms  of  nitrogen  being  united  to  each  other 
by  two  bonds,  forming  a  dyad  radical  (— N  =  X— ). 
One  of  the  nitrogen  atoms  is  directly  united  to  an 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  radical,  and  the  other  to  an 
atotn  of  a  haloid  element,  as  Cl,  Br,  or  to  an  acid 
radical,  as  (XO.^)  ,  as  diazo-benzeno  bromide, 
C6rlA"N  =  NBr;  diazo-benzene  nitrate,  CfiAs'N  = 
N'NO3.  Diazo  compounds  are  obtained  by  the 
action  of  the  vapor  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  salts  of 
aromatic  amido  compound_s,  or  better,  by  dissolving 
the  salt  of  the  aromatic  amido  compound  in 
dilute  nitric  acid  and  adding  potassium  nitrite, 
thus  CeHa'NH-^'HXOs-f-HXOa-HKXO-}  =  CsH.yN  = 
N'NO3+2H2O-(-KXO3.  Diazo  compounds  are  mostly 
crystalline,  colorless  substances,  which  turn  brown 
when  exposed  to  the  air :  they  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  slightly  in  alcohol,  and  are  precipitated  from 
their  alcoholic  solution  by  ether;  they  explode 
'violently  when  heated  and  on  percussion.  When 
boiled  with  water  they  are  decomposed,  yielding 
phenol,  as  (WNYXOa-f-  H2O  =  CoH^OKf  r  N2  + 
HNU3.  When  boiled  with  strong  alcohol  they  yield 
hydrocarbons,  the  alcohol  being  oxidized  into 
aldehyde,  ( IjH.'Njj.HSO,  +  C2H;,OH  =  C6H6  +  Nj  + 


diazo-benzolc,  a. 

IT  Diazo-benzoic  nitrate: 


dlazo-amido,  in  compos. 

Chcm.:  Diazo-amido  compounds  are  obtained  by 


the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  an  amido  aromatic 
compound  dissolved  in  ether,  as  2CiiH.,'XHi-t- 
HN<52  =  C6H0X  =  N-XHC6H5+2B:,0.  The  diaz o- 
amido  compounds  are  mostly  neutral  yellow  bodies, 
which  do  not  unite  with  acids;  they  are  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene. 
By  the  action  of  hydrobromio  acid  they  are  decom- 
posed, C6H.-,-Xj-XH-CBH5  +  2HBr  •=  C6H5Br  +  N,  + 
CcH-.'XH.'HBr.  With  water  they  decompose  thus, 
C6Ho-X2-flH-C6H5+H2O=C(1H0-OH-|-N.,+C6Hi-NH>. 

IT  Diazo-amido-benzene : 

Chemistry:  Diazo-amido-benzene,  CgH^'X  = 
N— NH'CeHs,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline,  also  by 
mixing  aniline  with  diazo-benzene  nitrate.  It 
crystallizes  out  of  hot  alcohol  in  golden  yellow 
plates;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  melts  and  ex- 
plodes when  heated  to  91".  It  forms  a  double  salt 
with  platinic  chloride,  which  crystallizes  in  red 
needles. 

diazo-benzene  perbromlde, «. 
CcHr,-X-X-Br. 

Chem.:  Diazo-benzene  bromide, 

Br   Br 

C6Hj— X  =  N'Br,  unites  directly  with  two  atoms  of 
bromine.  Diazo-benzene  perbromide  is  insoluble 
in  water;  it  crystallizes  out  of  cold  alcohol  in 
yellow  plates.  When  boiled  with  strong  alcohol  it 
yields  monobrom  benzene,  C6' 


Chem.:  C6H4<^"'jj"NTO;)  Obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitrous  acid  on  a  solution  of  meta-amido- 
benzoic  acid  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water;  it  crystallizes  in  colorless 
prisms,  which  explode  violently  on  being  heated. 
Boiled  with  water  it  yields  meta-oxy-benzoic  acid. 

diazo-phenol,  s. 

Chem.:  The  nitrate  is  obtained  along  with  ortho 
and  para-nitrophenol  by  passing  nitrous  acid  into 
an  ethereal  solution  of  phenol,  ('0H5'OH,  cooled 
with  ice.  It  crystallizes  iu  light  brown  needles. 

dl-a-zom'-a,  s.    [Gr.=a  girdle,  a  cornice.] 

1.  Arch.:  A  term  used  for  the  landing  and  resting 
places  which  encircled  the  amphitheater  at  differ- 
ent heights,  like  so  many  bands. 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Acidia,  in  which  the  species 
are  disposed  circularly  or  in  rays,  sometimes  form- 
ing one  or  more  stilliform  systems,  imbedded  in  a 
horizontal  gelatinous  mass. 

dlb  (1),  dub,  s.  [Connected  with  dip  (q.  v.).  Cf. 
Gael.  dubadh=a  pool,  a  pond.]  A  small  pool  of 
rain-water.  • 

"  He  kens  the  loan  from  the  crown  of  the  causeway,  as 
well  as  the  duck  does  the  midden  from  the  adle  dib." — 
Ayrshire  Legatees,  p.  100. 

dlb(2),s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Sing. :  One  of  the  small  bones  in  the  knees  of  a 
sheep,  uniting  the  bones  above  and  below  the  joint. 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  A  childish  game,  in  which  the  players  throw 
up  the  small  bones  described  above,  or  pebbles,  and 
catch  them,  first  on  the  palm,  and  then  on  the  back 
of  the  hand ;  called  also  Chuckles. 

(2)  Money.    (Slang.) 

dlb,  dibbe,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Dip.] 

A.  Intrans. :  In  angling,  to  dap  or  dip.    [Dip.] 

"This  kind  of  fishing  we  call  daping,  dabbing,  or  dtb. 
olng:  wherein  you  are  always  to  have  your  line  flying 
before  you,  up  or  down  the  river,  as  the  wind  serves,  and 
to  angle  aa  near  as  you  can  to  the  bank  of  the  same  side 
whereon  you  stand." — Walton:  Angler,  p.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  dip. 

"  He  bad  thaim  dib  thair  cuppes  alle." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  121. 

dl-bas -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  basic  (q.  v.).]  An  acid  is  said  to  be  dibasic 
when  it  contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  which  can 
be  replaced  by  other  metals,  as  sulphuric  acid, 
H2SO4.  [BiBAsic  ACID.] 

dlb  -b§r,  s.    [DIBBLE.] 

1.  One  who  dibs  or  angles  for  fish. 

2.  A  dibble  (q.  v.). 

dlb  -ble,  *deb-ylle,  *dib-bille,  *dib-le,  s.  [A 
dim.  from  dib  =  dip.]  A  pointed  implement  with  a 
spade-handle  used  to  make  a  hole  in  the  ground  to 
receive  seed.  In  the  East  of  England  and  in  some 
other  conservative  communities  wheat-crops  are 
put  in  by  this  means.  It  is  slow,  but  sure.  A  man 
takes  a  dibble  in  each  hand,  and  goes  backward 
across  the  field ;  children  following  him  drop  the 
grains  into  the  holes.  It  is  economical  of  seed,  but 
the  principal  motive  is  to  condense  the  soil  around 
t  !»•  seed,  so  that  it  may  retain  moisture. 
"I'll  not  put 
The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them." 

Shakesp. .-   Winter's  Tale,  it.  4. 

dlb  -ble,  v.  t.  &  i.    [DIBBLE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  holes  in  with  or  as  with  a  dibble. 

"A  skipping  deer, 

With  pointed  hoof  dibbling  the  glebe,  prepared 
The  soft  receptacle."  Cowper:   Yardley  Oak. 

2.  To  plant  or  sot  with  a  dibble. 

"  He's  brougbfce  forith  of  foreign  leeks. 
An'  dibblet  them  in  his  yardie." 

Remains  ofNithstlale  Sony,  p.  144. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  dip  or  dib  in  angling. 

"This  stone-fly,  then  we  dape  or  dibble  with,  as  with  the 
drake." — Walton:  Angler,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 


dicaciousness 

dlb'-bler,  s.    [Eng.  dibbl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  dibbles,  or  sets  plants  with  a  dibble. 

2.  A  dibble  or  dibbling  machine. 

3.  One  who  dibble*  for  lish. 

dlb  -bling,  pr.par.  &  s.    [DIBBLE,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subttt.:  The  act  or  process  of   setting  or 
planting  with  a  dibble. 

dibbllng-maohine,  s.  One  used  for  making 
holes  in  rows  fur  potato  sets,  for  beans,  or  other 
things  which  are  planted  isolated  in  rows.  It  may 
be  adapted  for  corn  by  instituting  the  proper  pro- 
portion between  the  parts ;  corn  requiring  a  greater 
distance  apart  in  the  rows,  unless  it  is  only  to  be 
tended  one  way.  The  machine  is  adapted  to  bo 
pushed  by  one  man,  and  may  bo  a  useful  adjunct  to 
gardening.  About  1649,  Gabriel  Platto  described  a 
dibbling-machine  formed  of  iron  pins,  "  made  to 
play  up  and  down  like  virginal  jacks."  (Knight.) 

dl-ben  -zoyl,  s.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  benzoyl  (q.  v.).T 

Chem. :  CHH|gO2  or  C(jH5-Cq-CO-C(jH.-,.  Benzile, 
a  diketone  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  amal- 
gam on  benzoyl  chloride  C6H5-CO-C1.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  large  six-sided  prisms,  melting  at  90°.  It  is 
oxidized  by  chromic  acid  mixture  in  benzoic  acid. 
When  heated  with  PC15  to  200°  it  forms  tolano 
tetrachloride. 

dl-ben  -zyl,  8.  [Pref.  d»=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  benzyl  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  CuHi4,  or  CeBVCBVCHVCfiHs.  An  aro- 
matic hydrocarbon  obtained  ( 1)  by  action  of  sodiuc 


chloride  on  benzene,  Carls,  and  ethylene  chloride, 
C2H4C12.  Dibonzyl  crystallizes  in  large  colorless 
prisms  which  melt  at  52%  and  boil  at  284°.  Heated 
to  500°  it  yields  stilbeno  and  toluene.  It  is  oxidized 
by  chromic  acid  mixture  into  benzoic  acid. 

di-both'-rl-an,  s.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold,  and 
Gr.  bothrion=a  little  pit.] 

Zool.:  One  of  the  divisions  of  Entozoa,  including 
those  tapeworms  of  the  family  Bothriocephala, 
which  have  not  more  than  two  pits  or  fossae  on  the 
head. 

di-bran-chl-a'-ta,  «.  [Pref.  <2i=twico,  twofold, 
and  Gr.  &rarc9cJua=gills.T 

1.  ZoOl. :  An  order  of  Cephalopods  characterized 
by  the  possession  of  two  gills  only,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  shell,  if  external,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  is 
never  chambered.      It  includes  the  Cuttle-fishes, 
Squids,  and  Paper  Nautilus,  as  well  as  the  extinct 
family  of  Belemnitidse.     The  order  contains  two 
sections,  Octopoda  and  Decapoda. 

2.  Palceont.:  [BELEMNITID.E.] 

dl-braft  -chl-ate,  a.  &  «.    [DIBEANCHIATA.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  two  gills ;  as  the  dibranchiate 
Cephalopods. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  member  of  the  order  Dibranchiata 
(q.  v.). 

dl'-brom-,  dl-bro  -mo-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  di= 
twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  brom(ine)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  compounds  in  which 
two  atoms  of  bromine  have  replaced  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  as  dibrom-bcnzene,  CcH^Br^ 

dl-brom'-ide,  «.  [Pref.  dj'=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  bromide  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  in  which  two  atoms  of  bro- 
mine are  united  to  a  dyad  element  or  radical,  as 
ethylene  dibromide  C2H4Br2.  Also  called  Bibrom- 
ide. 

dlb'-st6ne,  s.  [Eng.  dib  (2),  s.,  and  stone  (q.  v.).] 
A  children's  game,  known  also  as  dibs,  chuckies, 
&c. 

*'I  have  seen  little  girls  exercise  whole  hours  together, 
and  take  abundance  of  pains,  to  be  expert  at  dibstones." — 
Locke. 

dl-bu'-ty%  8.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  butyl  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Normal  octane,  C8H18,  or  C4H3-C4H9. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  normal  butyl 
iodide.  It  boils  at  125% 

di-ba-tf r-al-dme,  s.  [Pref.  dj=twico, twofold ; 
Eng.,  &c.,  butyr(ic),  ald(ehyde),  and  suff.  -ine 
(Chem.)  (q.  v.).J 

Chem. :  A  base  formed  by  the  union  of  two  mole- 
cules of  butyric  aldehyde  with  one  molecule  of 
ammonia.  It  is  obtained  along  with  tetrabutyral- 
dine  by  treating  normal  butyric  aldehyde  with  alco- 
holic ammonia  for  two  months  at30°  or  one  day  at 
100°.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  paraconine,  an 
alkaloid  having  the  properties  of  Conine. 

dl-ca  -clous,  a.  [Lat.  dicax  (genit.  dicacit)  = 
talkative ;  dico=to  say.]  Talkative,  saucy. 

*dl-ca  piousness,  s.  [Eng.  dicacious;  -ness.] 
Talkativeness,  pertncss.  (Ash.) 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist     ph  =  f 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      ^i0n  =  Znun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deU. 


dicacity 

*di-cac  -I-ty,  s.    [Lat.  dicacitas,  from  di'cox.] 

1.  Talkativeness,  fluency. 

"To  remit  the  freedom  of  inquiry  after  it  for  their 
-tticticitij." — Byron:  Enthusiasm  (Introd.). 

2.  Sauciness,  pertness. 

"This  gave  a  sort  of  petulant  dicacity  to  his  repartees." 
— Graves:  Spiritual  Quixote,  i.  2. 

*di  588-61  -6-gy\  s.  [Gr.  di'fcaio8=just,  and  logos 
=a  discourse.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  an  orator  en- 
deavors to  move  an  audience  m  his  favor. 

di-car  -bftn-ate,  «.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  carbonate  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  a  carbonate  containing 
one  atom  of  carbonic  acid  with  two  of  the  element 
with  which  it  is  combined. 

*dlc  -ast,  «.  [Gr.  dikastes=a  judge,  or  rather  a 
.juror;  dtfce=justice.] 

Greek  Antiq.:  A  juror. 

»dlc-as  -tei-f,  s.    [Gr.  dikasterion.] 

Greek  Antiq.:  A  court  of  justice. 

dlge,  'dees,  «dls,  »dles,  *dyse,  >.  pi.  [DIE  (2), «.] 

1.  [Dra,  «.] 

2.  A  game  played  with  dice. 

dice-box,  8.  The  box  or  cylindrical  case  out  of 
which  dice  are  thrown. 

"  When  the  bottle  or  the  dice-box  was  going  round." — 
Xtifaultiy:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  vi. 

dice-coal,  s.  The  layers  in  a  coal-seam  of  a 
glossy  bituminous  nature,  which  break  up  into 
cubical  pieces. 

di9e,  *dycyn,  «.  i.  &  t.    [DICE,  a.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  play  at  dice,  to  gamble. 

"  The  Dick  Talbot  who  had  diced  and  reveled  with 
Grammont." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  sew  a  kind  of  waved  or  zigzag  pattern  round 
the  edge  of  a  dress. 

2.  To  ornament    with  squares  or   diamonds   by 
pressure.    [  DICING.] 

*3.  To  cut  up  in  cubes  or  squares. 

"  Dycyn,  as  men  do  brede,  or  other  lyke.  Quadro." — 
Prompt.  Parr. 

di-9§n  tra,  ».  [Gr.  di'l-enfros=with  two  stings: 
dis=twice,  twofold,  and  kentros=a  sting.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fumariacese,  tribe 
Fumarieae.  Dicentra  cucullaria  has  been  employed 
as  a  medicine  to  expel  intestinal  worms,  and  as  an 
emmenagogue.  It  is  a  tree  growing  iu  Brazil  and 
•Guiana. 

dl  (jeph  -a-loiis,  a.  [Gr.  din  =  twice,  twofold 
and  kephale=  a  head.]  Having  two  heads  on  one 
body ;  two-headed. 

di'-c.gr,  *di-cour,  *di-sar,  'dy-sar,  s.  [Eng. 
•  dic(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  plays  at  dice ;  a  gambler. 

"  As  false  as  dicer's  oaths.')—  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4.    • 

dl  -9§r-as,  s.  [Pref.  dt=twice,  twofold,  and  Gr. 
fcero8=a  horn.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  massive  bivalves  of  the 
Middle  Oolites,  belonging  to  the  family  Chamidee 
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*dich  (2),  v.  i.  [A  corruption  of  do't=Ao  it.] 
May  it  do. 

"  Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus."^ 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

IT  Though  this  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
familiar  and  colloquial  form,  it  has  not  been  met 
with  elsewhere  .  .  .  Nor  is  it  known  to  be  pro- 
vincial. (Xares.) 

di-chffils,  di  clials,  s.  [Gael.  diocWa.]  A  re- 
proof, a  correction,  a  beating. 

dl-chas  -ta-sls,  s.  [Gr.  dtcfcazr>=to  part  asun- 
der; dicha=in  two  parts,  apart.]  Spontaneous 
subdivision. 

dl-chas  -tic,  a.  [DICHASTASIS.]  Capable  of 
spontaneous  subdivision. 

dl-Che  les  -tl-dffi,  s.  pJ.  [Mod.  Lat.  dicheleat- 
(lum),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf .  -id<e.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Entomostracans,  order  Para- 
sita.  The  anterior  segment  has  four  antennae,  one 
pair  of  which  is  filiform,  the  others  stout  and  fur- 
nished with  a  prehensile  claw. 

di-che-les'-tl-um,  s.  [Gr.  dichc=in  two  ways, 
and  lestes=a  robber  (?).] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Dicheles- 
tidse  (q.  v.).  The  species  are  parasitic  upon  fishes, 
&c. 

di  Chens,  s.  pi.  [Prob.  connected  with  dichcels 
(q.  v.).]  A  beating;  a  correction. 

"They'll  get  their  diohens  for  't  some  day."— Brownie  of 
Bodsbeck,  ii.  127. 

dl-chlam-jfd  -e-ous,  a.  [Pref.  di=twice,  two- 
fold; Gr.  cMam#s=a  cloak,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 


dichroism 


B  A 

Diceras. 
A.  Eight  Valve.  B.  LeftYalva. 

-or  Clam-shells.  The  shell  is  sub-equivalve,  at- 
tached by  either  ambo ;  beaks  very  prominent, 
spiral,  furrowed  externally  by  ligamental  grooves; 
hinge  very  thick;  teeth  2—1,  prominent.  The  beaks 
are  twisted  backward  like  rams'  horns.  (Wood- 
ward,  etc.) 

diceras  limestone,  s. 

Geol.:  A  division  of  the  Oolite  in  the  Alps,  in 
which  the  shells  of  the  genus  Diceras  occur  in  great 
abundance. 

*dlcli  (l),  *dichen,  v.  t.    [DIKE,  v.    DITCH.] 

1.  To  dig. 

2.  To  surround  with  a  ditch. 

"  The  whiche  toune  the  queene  Simyramus 
Leet  dichen  al  about." 

Chaucer:  Leg.  Good  Women;  Tesbe,  S. 


Boi. :  Having  two  coverings,  a  corolla  and  a 
calyx. 

dl-chlor'-,  dl-chlbr  -6-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  di= 
twice,  and  Eng..  &c.,  chloro-  (q.  v.).J 

Chem.:  Applied  to  compounds  in  which  two 
atoms  of  chlorine  have  replaced  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen ;  as  dichloracetic  acid. 

dichloracetic  acid,  s.    [CHLOEACETIC  ACID.] 

dl-chlbr-hy  -drln,  s.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  chlorhydrin  (q.  v.).J 

Inorganic  Chemistry:  C3H5  "(OHVClj.  Dichlorhy- 
drin  exists  in  two  modifications :  (1)  Symmetrical, 
CH2C1'CH(OH)-CH2C1.  Obtained  by  saturating 
equal  volumes  of  glycerine  and  glacial  acetic  acid 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  at  100%  neutralizing  with 
sodium  carbonate,  and  fractionating  the  resulting 

CH2-CH-CH2C1, 
oil;  or  by  shaking  epichlorhydrin,  \  / 

with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  an 
ethereal-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  172°.  Slightly 
soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Heated  with  hyariodic  acid,  HI,  it  is  converted  into 
isopropyl  iodide;  by  sodium  amalgam  into  isp- 
propyl  alcohol.  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid 
mixture  it  is  oxidized  into  chloracetic  acid  and 
beta  dichloracetone.  CHd'CO'CHCl.  (2)  Unsym- 
metrical,  CH2(TCHCH'H2(OH).  Obtained  by  the 
addition  of  chlorine  to  allyl  alcohol ,  or  of  hypochlor- 
ous  acid  to  allyl  chloride,  CH2=CH-CH2C1.  It  is 
a  liquid,  boiling  at  182° ;  is  converted  into  allyl 
alconol  by  sodium,  and  by  fuming  nitric  acid  it  is 
oxidized  into  dichlor-propionic  acid. 

dl-chlbr  -ide,  8.  [Pref.  di=twico,  twofold,  and 
Eng.,  &.C.,  chloride  (q.  v.).l 

Chemistry :  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  chlorine 
with  an  element  or  radical,  as  ethylene  dichloride, 
C2H4  "C12.  Dichlorides  are  often  called  bichlorides 
(q.v.). 

di  chb-bu  ne, ».  [Gr.  dicfto=in  two  parts,  apart, 
and  6ouNos=a  height,  a  ridge.] 

Palaeont. :  A  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to 
the  family  Anoplotheridte,  and  found  in  the  Middle 
Eocene  formations.  They  form  a  kind  of  transition 
between  the  Swine  and  the  true  Ruminants.  They 
are  so  called  from  the  ridges  in  the  upper  molars. 

di  -Ch8  don, «.  [Gr.dt'c/m= two  parts,  apart,  and 
odous  (genit.  odonfos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  artiodactyle  Mammals, 
found  in  the  Middle  Tertiary  formations  in  Hamp- 
shire, England,  and  so  called  from  the  double 
crescent-shaped  lines  of  enamel  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  true  molars.  They  are  closely  allied  to 
the  Dichobune  (q.  v.). 

di-chog  -a  mous,  a.    [Eng.  dichogamy's;  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Characterized  by  dichogamy. 

dl-Chog'-a-my,  8.  [Gr.  dicha  =  in  two  parts, 
apart,  and  0a»i-os=a  marriage.] 

Bot. :  A  provision  in  hermaphrodite  flowers  to 
prevent  self-fertilization,  the  stamens  and  pistils 
within  the  same  flower  not  being  matured  at  the 
same  time. 

di  Ch&-grap  -BUS,  s.   [Gr.  dicna=apart,  asunder, 

nd  Mod  Lat.  grapsus,  a  modification  of  graptolitc 


prionidian  branches.  arising  from  the  .same  number 
of  divisions  of  a  nou-celluliforous  basal  process. 

di  chon -dra,  s.  [Gr.  rf/s=twice,  twofold,  and 
r/w>mir»*=coru,  grain,  iu  allusion  to  the  form  of  the 
capsules.  ] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Convolvulacese,  tribe  Diclion- 
dreae,  of  which  it  is  the  type. 

di-chon  dre-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dichondr(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.\ 

Bat. :  A  tribe  of  Convolvulacpfle,  characterized  by 
having  the  carpels  distinct  instead  of  consolidated. 

di  -chord,  s.  [Gr.  dis=twice,  twofold,  and  Eng. 
chord  (q.  v.).] 

Music : 

1.  An  instrument  having  two  strings. 

2.  An  instrument  having  two  strings  to  each  note. 
dl-C&St -&m-Ic,  a.     [Eng.  dichotom(y);  •«:.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Brandling  off  or  dividing  into  two 
parts,  heads,  or  divisions  ;  double. 

"  The  Scriptural  representation  is  as  often  Mehotoai  iV  ns 
it  is  trichotomic."— British  Quarterly  Kevieir,  vol.  Ivii., 
p.  301  (1873). 

2.  Bot.:  The  same  as  DICHOTOMOCS  (q.  v.). 
•di-ChOt  -6-mIst,  «.      [Eng.  dichotom(y) ;    -ist.} 

One  wlio  dichotomizfs  or  divides  things  into  two. 
"  He  that  will  be  a  flat  dictiotnmist    .     .    . 
Is  in  your  judgment  thought  u  learned  man." 

Mml'iice:  Massacre  at  1'aris,  i.  L 

*dl  Chot  -6-mlze,  v.  t.  &  i,  [Gr.  dichohmim,  from 
di'c/»a=in  two,  apart,  and  tome=a  cutting;  temno= 
to  cut.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cut  into  two  parts;   to  divide  or 
break  up  into  pairs. 

"That  great  city  might  well  be  dichotomized  into  clois- 
ters and  hospitals."— Bishop  Hall:  Epist.,  i.  6. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  separate  into  two  parts, 
dl-chot  -6-mIzed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [DICHOTOMIZE.] 

A.  -4s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

Astron.:  Half  illuminated.  An  astronomical 
term,  used  especially  with  regard  to  the  moon. 

"  This  is  a  Greek  expression,  used  to  denote  that  state 
of  the  moon  when  it  is  dichotomized."— Prof.  Airy.  Pop. 
Astronomy  (6th  ed.),  p.  167. 

dI-ch8t'-&-mous,  a.  [Gr.  dichotomos  =  cut  or 
divided  into  two  parts  or  divisions.] 

Bot. :  Branching  or  dividing  into  twos  or  pairs. 

"The  divisions  in  this  case  always  take  place  by  two,  or 
in  a  dichotomous  manner." — Balfour:  Botany,  %  338. 

dichotomous-corymbed,  o. 

Bot. :  Composed  of  corymbs  in  which  the  pedicles 
are  dichotomous. 

dl-ch5t  -&  mous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  dichotomous; 
-ly.]  In  a  dichotomous  manner. 

dl-chot  -6-mf ,  *dl-chot  -6-mIe,  s.  [Fr.  dichoto- 
mie;  tir.dichotomia=Si  division  into  two  parts  or 
heads.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  dividing  or  division ;  a  separation. 

"  A  general  breach  of  dichotomy  with  their  church." — 
Browne. 

2.  A  distribution  or  division  into  pairs. 

"  Whatsoever  doth  not  apily  fall  within  those  dichoto- 
mies."— Bacon:  On  Learning,  bit.  vi.,  ch.  ii.,  s'  1- 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  A  distribution  or  separation  of  ideas 
by  pairs ;  the  division  of  a  class  into  two  sub-classes 
opposed  to  each  other  by  contradiction. 

"Some  persons  have  .  .  .  abused  their  readers  by 
an  affectation  of  dichotomies,  trichotomies,  sevens,  twelves, 
4c."— Watts:  Logic. 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  that  kind  of  branching 
by  a  constant  furcation  or  division  into  two  parts, 
as  where  the  stem  of  a  plant  branches  into  two 
branchlets,  each  of  which  in  its  turn  divides  into 
others,  and  so  on.    Example,  the   mistletoe.    The 
veins  of  various  ferns  thus  branch  dichotomonsly. 

3.  Astron.:  That  phase  of  the  moon  where  it  ap- 
pears bisected  or  is  only  half  illuminated,  as  at  the 
quadratures. 

dl-chro  -Ic,  a.  [Greek  dtchroo8=of  two  colors.] 
The  same  as  DICHKOITIC  (q.  v.). 

dl'-chrS-Iam,  s.  [Greek  dic7iroia=double  color, 
from  dts=twice,  twofold;  chroa, cferoia= color,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ism.] 

Optics :  The  property  by  which  a  crystallized  body 
assumes  two  or  more  colors,  according  to  tho^direc- 


the  colored  rays  of  the  polarized  light  in  its  pag- 
sage  through  the  crystal,  this  absorption  varying 
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with  the  different  relative  positions  of  the  planes  of 
primitive  polarization  of  these  rays  to  the  axis  of 
double  refraction  of  the  crystals,  so  that  the  two 
pencils  formed  by  double  refraction  are  differently 
colored. 

dl'-chr6  -Ite,  s.  [Gr.  dichi-oos^of  two  colors,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -Hi-  (Min.)  (q.  v.)-J 

Min.:  The  same  as  lOLITE  (q.  v.). 

dl-Chro  It  '1C,  a.  [Gr.  dic/iroos=of  two  colors.] 
Characterized  by  dichroism ;  exhibiting  dichroism. 

"  In  fact  the  agent,  whatever  it  in,  which  sends  us  the 
light  of  the  wky,  exerciKOM  in  KG  doing  a  dichroitic  action." 
— Tynaall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  ch.  vii.,  pp.  141, 142. 

di-chro  mate,  s.  [Gr.  dis=twice,  twofold,  and 
Kng.  chromate  (q.  v.).]  • 

Chem.:  A  double  cnromate.  Potassium  dichro- 
mate  has  the  formula  K;;CroO7,  or  K2CrO4'(.'rO3. 
[CHBOMATE.] 

dl-chro-mat -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  dis=twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  chromatic  (q.  v.).]  Characterized  by  or 
producing  two  colors. 

di  -chro-ous,  a.  [Gr.  dichroos.]  The  same  as 
DICHROITIC  (q.  v.). 

di  -curb-scope,  s.  [Gr.  d»'cAro»a=double  color, 
and  skopeo=to  see.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  to  exhibit  the  two  com- 
plementary colors  of  polarized  light.  The  quality 
called  the  dichroism  of  crystals  consists  in  trans- 
mitting different  colors  when  viewed  in  different 
directions.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
apparatus  invented  by  Arago  and  Brewster.  As 
constructed  by  firewater,  it  consists  of  a  tube  about 
two  inches  long,  blackened  on  the  interior,  and 
attached  to  a  ball  and  socket.  The  ball  contains  two 
prisms  of  calcareous  spar,  separated  by  a  film  of  sul- 
phate of  lime,  so  placed  that  each  pair  of  the  four 
images  is  tinged  with  the  complementary  colors.  A 
lens  is  arranged  upon  or  near  the  prisms  either  at 
front  or  back.  On  viewing  the  sky  or  any  luminous 
object,  four  brilliantly  colored  images  or  the  aper- 
ture will  be  seen,  the  color  of  the  two  middle  ones 
being  complementary  to  that  of  the  outer  ones.  By 
moving  the  ball  in  the  socket  the  colors  will  con- 
stantly change,  and  the  images  will  sometimes 
overlap  and  sometimes  separate,  exhibiting  a  great 
variety  of  hues  pleasing  the  eye  by  their  combina- 
tions, and  by  the  soft  Harmony  of  their  contrast?. 
Many  beautiful  variations,  .may  be  obtained  by 
using  several  films  of  sulphate  of  lime  having  their 
axes  variously  inclined  to  one  another. 

dl-chr6  scop'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  dichroncop(e) ;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  dichroism,  or  the  use  of  the 
dichroscope. 

dl9   Ing,  *dys-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DICE,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  gambling  or  playing  with  dice. 

"  What  commys  of  dysyng  I  pray  you  hark." 

Towneleu  .Vyst.,  p.  243. 

2.  A  mode  of  ornamenting  leather  in  squares  or 
diamonds  by  pressure,  either  of  a  blunt  awl  or  an 
edging-tool,  or  in  a  machine  by  pressure  between 
dies. 

diclng-house,  .-•.    A  gambling-house ;  a  hell. 

"  There  is  such  dicing-housen  also,  they  gay,  as  had  not 
been  wont  to  be." — Latymer;  Serm.  v. 

dl-cln'-na-meue,  «.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold, 
and  Kng.  cinnamene  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  CieHiA,  Distyrol,  distyrolene.  A  hydro- 
carbon formed  by  heating  cinnamene,  CgHs,  with 
hydrochloric  acid  to  170".  It  is  an  oily  liquid. 

•dick,  s.  [ A  corruption  of  Richard.]  Apparently, 
a  worthless  fellow. 

"O,  he,  sir,  he's  a  desperate  Dick,  indeed.  Bar  him 
your  house." — London  Prodigal,  L  2. 

dick  -en§,  interj.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  devil- 
kin*  or  devils.~\  The  devil,  the  deuce. 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is." — Shakefp.  i 
Merry  Wives,  iii.  2. 

dlck'-er,  B.  [L.  Ger.  &  Sw.  deker;  Ger.  decker= 
ten  hides  or  skins ;  Low  Lat.  dacra,  decara,  from 
Lat.  decuria  =  the  number  of  ten ;  decem  =  ten.] 
1 1  ).\  KI:K.  |  A  number  or  quantity  of  ten  of  any  com- 
modity, as  a  decker  of  hides  or  skins=ten  hides  or 
skins;  a  bundle. 

"  'Behold,'  said  Pas,  'a  whole  dicker  of  wit.'  " — Sidney  i 
Arcadia. 

dlck'-e"r,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Prob.  from  DICKER,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  barter,  to  exchange,  to  deal  in. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  barter,  to  chaffer,  to  haggle,  to 
drive  a  bargain. 

"  I  had  acquired  quite  a  reputation  in  dickering  with 
the  thievish  Italian  landlords  and  vetturini." — Headley: 
Letters  from  Italy  (1849),  p.  99. 


dick  -ey  (1),  dick  -f  (1),  «.  [Perhaps  from  Dut. 
rft  A-/.VM,  Ger.  (/''c/i't  n  =  to  cover;  A.  S.  f/itrca/i—to 
thatch,  to  cover;  Icel.  thekja;  Dan.  dcekke.j 
[THATCH,  r.] 

I.  Ordinar 


1.  A  child's  pinafore  or  bib;  a  leathern  apron. 

2.  A  linen  shirt-front. 

II.  Vehicles:  A  seat  behind  the  body  of  a  carriage 
for  servants.  In  the  old-fashioned  English  stage- 
coach it  was  occupied  by  tiie  guard  and  some  pas- 
sengers. 

"  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  seated,  not  in  the  dinkey,  but  on 
the  roof  of  the  chaise."—  Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  1. 

dlck-ey  (2),  dick  y  (2),  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
Richard.}  An  ass,  a  donkey. 

"  Time  to  begin  the  Dicky  races, 
More  famed  for  laughter  than  for  speed." 

Bloomfleld:  Richard  and  Kate.    (Davies.) 

dickey-bird,  s.    A  pet  name  for  a  little  bird. 
"  The  dear  little  dicA.v|/-oir(ts  carol  away." 

Barham:  Knight  and  Lady. 

dicky-daisy,  s. 

Rot.:  Bellis  perennis. 

IT  Large  dicky^laisy  :  Chrysanthemum  leucan- 
themum. 

dicky-delver,  s. 

Bot  .  :  Vinca  major  or  minor. 

dlck-so  -nl-a,  «.  [Named  after  Mr.  James  Dick- 
son,  an  eminent  cryptogamic  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Polypodiaceie,  the  type  of  the 
section  Dicksonie«e.  The  species  are  mostly  arbor- 
escent ferns  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The 
tree-fern  of  St.  Helena  is  Dicksonia  arborescent.  It 
has  more  than  once  been  brought  to  this  country, 
but  has  never  thrived  well.  Other  species  of  the 
genus  have  also  been  introduced.  Of  these  D. 
antarctica  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  often  seen  in 
greenhouses. 

dlck-so-nl-S'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dlcksonia, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Polypodiaceee. 

dlck'-y1,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Not  in  a  per- 
fectly sound  or  safe  state  ;  doubtful,  questionable. 
(Slang.) 

"  It  [meat]  couldn't  do  any  one  much  harm  if  it  was 
ever  so  dicky."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

di-cle  -§I-um,  «.    [Gr.  difclt*=folding  two  ways.] 

Bot.  :  A  small,  dry,  indehiscent  pericarp,  having 
the  indurated  perianth  adherent  to  the  carpel,  and 
forming  part  of  the  shell,  as  in  Marvel  of  Peru. 

dl  -din-ate,  dl-clln'-lc,  a.  _  [Gr.  di»  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  klino=to  bend,  to  incline.] 

Orystallog.  :  A  term  applied  to  crystals  in  which 
two  of  the  axes  are  obliquely  inclined,  as  in  the 
oblique  rectangular  prism. 


embryo.  The  majority  of  flowering  plants  have  thisr 
i-triu'turf.  Wlu-n  therefore  scc'd  is  sown,  in  most 
cases!  he  future  plant  first  appears  above  the ;  ground 
as  a  tiny  two-lea  VIM!  existence,  and  in  certain  cases 
the  next  pair  of  leaves  which  appear,  and  all  the> 
future  ones,  are  of  a  different  structure  from  the 
first.  The  primordial  pair  of  leaves  are  the  two 
cotyledons.  Their  use  in  the  economy  of  nature  is 
to  shelter  the  ordinary  leaves  situated  inside. 

2.  (PI.):  The  highest  class  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, containing  orders  of  plants  with  the  structure 
of  seed  described  under  1.  It  is  a  natural  division 
and  has  other  characteristics  than  that  now  men- 
tioned; specially,  new  wood  is  added  to  the  old 
externally,  whence  these  plants  are  very  often 
termed  Exogens  (q.v.).  The  Dicotyledons  comprise 
at  least  two-thirds  of  all  known  plants. 

dl-c8t-f  -le  -d&n-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat,  &c.,dicoty- 
ledon,  ana  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.:  Having  two  cotyledons;  pertaining  to  the 
class  Dicotyledones. 

dl-cfit'-y'l-e'S.,  «.  [Gr.  di«=twice,  and  l-ofy!e  =  a 
cavity.]  [PECCARY.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Swine  [SUID.B  (q.v.)],  familiarly 
known  as  Peccaries,  confined  to  the  American  con- 
tinent and  ranging  from  Paraguay  as  far  north  as 
Texas  and  Arkansas.  The  Dicotyles  differ  from 
other  swine  in  the  number  and  shape  of  the  teeth,  in 


,   a.    [Gr.  dis=  twice,    twofold,  and 
kline=a  bed;  klinO=io  bend,  to  incline.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  term  given  to  plants  which  have  the 
stamens  in  one  flower  and  the  pistils  in  another. 

2.  CrystgMog,:  The  same  as  DICLINIC  (q.  v.). 
dl-clIp'-tSr-a,  s.    [Gr.  dis=  twice,  twofold;  kleia 

—to  shut,  andpreron=a  wing.  So  named  because 
the  fruit  is  two-valvod.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Acanthaceee,  tribe  Dicliptereee, 
of  which  it  is  the  type.  The  sepals  are  five,  the 
corolla  two-lipped,  its  tube  twisted,  the  stamens 
two.  About  seventy  species  are  known  from  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 

dl-cllp-ter'  I-d8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diclipter(a)  , 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  I 

Bot.  :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Acanthacese. 

dl-c8c'-COU8,  a.  [Gr.  iti/.-ii/.-L-im,  from  di«=twice, 
twofold,  and  kokkos=a  berry.] 

Bot.  :  Two-grained;  consisting  of  two  cohering 
grains  or  cells,  with  one  seed  in  each. 

dl-$oe'-lous,  a.  [Gr.  dis=twice,  twofold,  and  koiloi 
=  hollow.  ]  Having  two  cavities.  Used  chiefly  of 
the  heart  in  animals. 

dl  cSn'-Ic,  a.  [Greek  dis  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  (a)conic  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  term  occurring  only  in  the  following 
compound  : 

diconic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CgHjoOa.  Obtained  by  heating  citric  acid 
to  190°  to  200°  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
At  140°  aconitic  acid  is  formed,  along  with  a  syrupy 
variety  of  citric  acid  called  dicitric  acid  ;  on  further 
heating  the  mixture  diconic  acid  is  formed  ;  also  by 
heating  aconitic  acid  with  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  small  crystals,  which  melt 
at  200°,  and  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

di-c5t-?-le'-d6n  (pi.  di-cot-f-le'-dens,  dl  cot- 
y-le"-d6n-e§,  s.  [Gr.  pref.  di's=twice,  and  kotyledon 
=any  cup-shaped  hollow  or  cavity.] 

Botany  : 

I.  (Sing.)  :  A  plant  haying  two  cotyledons  or  seed- 
leaves,  that  is,  primordial  leaves,  contained  in  the 


small  pigs,  Ultuer  in  uppuniuuuuur  uamva.  on 

gregarious,  generally  occurring  in  small  flocks.- 
Two  species  of  Peccary  are  known— the  Common,  or 
Collared  Peccary  (Dicotyles  torquatus),  and  the 
White-Lipped  Peccary  (D.  labiatw;).  The  latter, 
which  is  the  larger  and  more  ferocious  of  the  two, 
is  confined  to  the  forests  of  South  America. 

di-crSn-a '-56-88,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dicran(um), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  apocarpous  operculate  Mosses, 
branching  by  innovations}  or  with  the  tops  of  the 
fertile  branches  several  times  divided.  The  leaves 
are  lanceolate  or  subulate ;  cells  prosenchymatous, 
rarely  papillose ;  capsule  oval  or  cylindrical,  arched 
or  straight. 

dl-cran-Se'-Sr-fis,  s.  [Greek  dikranos  =  two- 
headed,  forked,  and  keras=a  horn.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the 
Antelope  family,  in  which  the  horns  are  greatly 
compressed,  rough,  with  an  anterior  process;  taU 
very  short,  facial  lino  convex ;  structure  cervine. 

di-cran-i-grap'-sfis,  s.  [Gr.  dikranos  =  two- 
headed,  forked,  and  Mod.  Lat.  grapsus=a  modif.  of 
graptolite  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genns  of  fossil  Hydrozoa,  belonging 
to  the  sub-class  Graptolitid»  (Graptolites) ;  ex- 
clusively Lower  Silurian.  Polypary  is  at  first 
diprionidian,  but  soon  splits  into  two  monoprioni- 
dian  branches,  which  carry  the  cellules  along  their- 
outer  margins.  (Nicholson.) 

dl-cra'-num,  s.  [Gr.  dikranos  =  two-headed, 
forked.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Mosses,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Dicranacew. 

dl-cr8t'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  dis= twice,  twofold;  and 
kroteO=to  make  to  rattle,  to  knock,  to  strike; 
krotos—a.  striking  or  rattling  together.] 

Pathol.:  An  epithet  applied  to  the  pulse,  when 
the  artery,  when  felt,  conveys  the  sensation  of  a 
double  pulsation. 

di'-cr5t-l8.m,  «.  [From  the  same  elements  as- 
dicrotic  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.\ 

Physiol. :  The  double  beating  of  the  pulse. 

dl'-crSt-ous,  a.    [Gr.  dikrotos.'] 

Med. :  Beating  twice  as  fast  as  usual  (applied  to- 
the  pulse). 

dl'-cr8t-unl,  s.  [Gr.  dffcro(o8=double-beating 
pace,  with  two  ranks  of  oars:  d('«=twice,  twofold, 
and  kroteo=to  make,  to  rattle,  to  strike.]  A  boat 
with  two  oars,  or  with  two  banks  of  oars  on  each 
side. 

di-crur'-I-dae,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dicrur(us),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  was.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Dentirostral  birds,  order 
Passeres,  which  by  its  founder,  Gr.  K.  Gray,  was 
classed  with  the  family  Ampelidap.  The  Dicrurida* 
(King-crows  or  Drongo-shrikes)  resemble  the  Fly- 
catchers (Muscicapidse),  to  which  they  are  allied, 
especially  in  having  the  nostrils  entirely  hidden  by 
bristles.  They  have,  however,  only  ten  tail-feathers. 
The  feet  are  essentially  constructed  for  grasping, 
which,  with  the  lengthened  tail,  renders  walking 
difficult.  All  the  species  feed  on  insects,  which, 
they  capture  on  the  wing,  returning  again  immedi- 
ately to  the  perch  they  have  just  quitted  or  some 
adjoining  place  of  rest.  The  members  of  this 
family  range  through  the  Ethiopian  and  Indian 
regions  and  the  Austro-Papuan,  including  the 
Moluccas. 
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dI-cru-lT-n»,  s.  ;>/.  [Mod.  Lat.  dicrur(us)t  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -ince.  1 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  the  Dicruridw  (q.  v.). 

dl-cru  -riis,  dl-crou  -rus,  s.  [Gr.  dikroos  = 
forked,  aiidoura-a  tail.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of  the 
Bab-family  Dicrurinte,  There  are  several  spi.'ci* -~, 
among  which  may  be  named  the  Dicrurus  inarro- 
<V/-HS,  the  King  of  the  Crows,  of  Bengal,  and  D. 
mustcans,  whoso  notes  have  been  compared  to  those 
of  the  thrush  and  nightingale. 

*dlct,  s.    [Lat.  dictum.]    A  saying. 

"  The  old  diet  was  true  after  all." — C.  Reade:  Cloister 
mnd  Hearth,  ch.  zzxri. 

dlc'-ta,  s.  pi.    [DICTUM.] 

*dlc-ta -men,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  dicto=to  dic- 
tate; Fr.  dictamen  =  inward  consciousness.]  A  dic- 
tate, a  precept,  an  injunction. 

"The  dt'cfamens  of  a  higher  understanding."  —  Lard 
Falkland,  in  Hammond's  Works*,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  600. 

*dlc  -ta-ment,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dictamen,  from,  dicto 
=to  dictate.]  A  dictate. 

"  If  any  followed  .  .  .  the  dictaments  of  right  rea- 
-»on," — Sir  K.  Digby:  Observ.  ort  Ri*otfne's  Reliyio  Medici. 

*dlc-tamne,  s.  [DICTAMNUS.]  The  herb  dittany 
(q.v.). 

*'  Whilst  I  seeke  for  dictamne  to  recure  his  scarre." 
Stirling;  Aurora,  at.  5. 

die  tarn  -ne-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  dictamn(us) ,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -cce.J 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rutaceae. 

die  tarn  -nils,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  diktamnos  — 
dittany,  from  Mount  Dicte  in  Crete,  where  the  plant 
.grows  in  great  abundance.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  order 
Rutaceee,  and  found  in  Southern  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  &c.  Die- 
tamnus  Fraxi- 
nella,  False  Dit- 
tany, abounds  in 
volatile  oil  to 
such  a  degree 
that  the  atmos- 
phere around  it 
becomes  inflam- 
mable in  hot, 
dry,  and  calm 
"weather.  [  DIT- 
TANY.] 

dlc-tate,  r.f. 
&  i.  [Lat.  dicta" 
tus,  pa.  par.  of 
dicto  =  t  o  d  i  c- 
tate,  a  frequent 
from  dico  =  to 
say;  Fr.  dicier; 
Sp.  dictar;  Ital. 
<Httarei  dettare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  say  frequently,  to  repeat. 

"  Such,  and  not  nobler,  in  the  realms  above, 
My  wonder  dictates  in  the  dome  of  Jove." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  89,  90. 

2.  To  tell,  deliver,  or   declare    to  another  with 
authority ;  to  state,  prescribe,  or  deliver  as  a  com- 
mand,  order,  or  direction. 

"Whatsoever  is  dictated  to  us  by  God  himself  must  be 
believed  with  full  assurance." — Watts. 

3.  To  repeat  or  declare  to  a  subordinate  words  to 
be  written  or  repeated  by  another. 

*' ,  .  .  pages  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit." — Macaulay. 
JJist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  To  lay  down  tho  terms  or  conditions  of;  to 
impose. 

"She  had  dictated    treaties."—  Maoaulay:    Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 
*5.  To  instigate,  to  urge,  to  encourage. 

"Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  from  heaven." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  567 
6.  To  suggest,  to  prompt,  to  instigate. 
"...    attached  to  the  policy  which  had  dictated  the 
Triple  Alliance."— Macau  fay;  Hi»t.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  orders,  to  propose  or  impose  terms. 

"  .  .  .  who  presumed  to  dictate  to  the  sovereign."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  To  utter  words  to  be  written  or  repeated  by 
another. 

"Sylla  could  not  skill  of  letters,  and  therefore  knew  not 
how  to  dictate." — Bacon:  Advancement  of  Learning,  I. 
vii.  29. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dictate  and 
to  prescribe:  "To  ofictate  amounts  even  to  m6re 
than  to  command;  it  signifies  commanding  with  a 
tone  of  unwarrantable  authority,  or  still  oftener  a 
species  of  commanding  by  those  who  have  no  right 
to  command ;  it  is  therefore  mostly  taken  in  a  bad 


Dictamnus,  Root,  Leaf  and 
Blossom. 


sense.  To  prescribe  partakes  altogether  of  the 
nature  of  counsel,  and  nothing  of  commnnd;  it 

serves    as  a   rule   to    the    I»TMMI   j'r<'.sCT/<V^,    and    i< 

justified  by  the  superior  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
tite  peTBonprwcriWnp;  it  is  therefore  always  taken 
in  an  Indifferent  Of  a  K*»>d  sense.  He  who  tlirtati.'s 
speaks  with  an  adventitious  authority;  lie  who 
prescribe*  has  the  sanction  of  reason.  To  dictate 
implies  an  entire  subserviency  in  tho  person  dic- 
tated to:  to  prescribe  carries  its  own  weight  with  it 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  prescribed."  (Crabb: 
A'»f/.  8ynon.) 

dlc'-tate,  s.  [Lat.  dictatutn,  neut.  siug.  of  tUftn- 
tits,  pa.  par.  of  dicto  =  to  dictate;  Sp.  &  Port. 
dictado;  Ital.  dittato,  dettato.  \ 

1.  An  order,    command,   injunction,  or  prescrip- 
tion. 

"  My  sons!  the  dictate*  of  your  sire  fulfill." 

I'npr:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iii.  531. 

2.  A  suggestion,  rule,  or  direction  of  the  mind, 

"How  slow  to  learn  the  dictates  of  His  love." 

Cowper.-  Epistle  to  a  Lady  in  France. 
*3.  A  precept,  rule,  or  maxim. 

"  I  credit  what  the  Grecian  dictates  say."— Prior. 
f[  Dictates  ofHildebrand,  Dictate  of  Hildebrand  : 
Literature  ct  Ch.  Hist. :  Twenty-six  short  proposi- 
tions relating  to  the  supreme  i  ower  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  over  tho  whole  church,  as  well  as  over 
states.    (Murdoch.) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dictate  and 
suggestion  :  "  The  dictate  comes  from  the  conscience, 
the  reason,  or  the  passion  ;  suggestions  spring  from 
the  mind,  the  will,  or  the  desire.  Dictate  is  taken 
either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense :  suggestion  mostly  in 
a  bad  sense.  It  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  at  all 
times  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  conscience:  it  is 
the  characteristic  of  a  weak  mind  to  follow  the  sug- 
gestions of  envy.  A  man  renounces  the  character  of 
a  rational  being  who  yields  to  tho  dictates  of  pas- 
sion :  whoever  does  not  resist  the  suggestions  of  his 
own  evil  mind  is  very  far  gone  in  corruption,  and 
never  will  bo  able  to  bear  up  long  against  tempta- 
tion. Dictate  is  employed  only  for  what  passes 
inwardly ;  suggestion  may  be  used  for  any  action  on 
the  mind  by  external  objects.  No  man  will  err 
essentially  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  who  is 
guided  by  tho  dictates  of  plain  sense.  It  is  the  lot 
of  sinful  mortals  to  bo  drawn  to  evil  by  the  suggeS' 
tions  of  Satan,  as  well  as  their  own  evil  inclma- 
tions."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
dlc-tat'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DICTATE,  v.] 
die  tat  Ing.  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DICTATE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst.:  The  act  of  ordering,  commanding, 
or  suggesting ;  dictation. 

dlc-ta  -tion,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  dictatio,  from  dicta- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  dicto~io  dictate.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  dictating,  ordering,  or  enjoining. 
"A  nature  on  which  dictation  and  contradiction  acted 

as  philtres." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  out  verbally  words  to  be  writ- 
ten or  repeated  by  another. 

"Giving  from  dictation  common  words  which  illustrate 
the  same  or  analogous  forms  and  combinations."—  Fea  ron : 
School  Inspection  (1876),  p.  37. 

3.  Words  or  a  passage  written  out  after  the  dicta- 
tion of  another. 

B.  As  adj.:  Dictated,  given  from  dictation;  as, 
dictation  exercise. 

dlc-ta  -tSr.  *dic-ta-tour,  s.    [Lat.,  from  dicto 
=  to  dictate;  Fr.  dictateur.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  dictates,  orders,  or  commands;  one 
who  is  invested  with  supreme  power. 

"  Their  great  dictator,  whose  attempt 
At  first  against  mankind  so  well  had  thrived." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  113,  114. 

2.  One  who  has  authority  to  determine  or  decide 
on  any  pointer  question. 

"  Did  they  appeal  to  St.  Peter,  as  the  supreme  dictatour 
and  judge  of  controversies  1"— Barrow:  On  the  Pope's 

Supremacy. 

II.  Rom.  Antiq. :  A  magistrate  created  in  times 
of  great  emergency,  distress,  or  danger,  and  in- 
vested, during  the  term  of  his  office,  with  absolute 
and  unlimited  power.  The  name  given  to  this 
magistrate  was  originally  Afagister  Populi,  but 
subsequently  he  was  styled  Dictator,  a  name  already 
familiar  to  the  Latin  States.  The  office  was  prob- 
ably first  created  in  B.  0.  501,  and  the  first  Dictator 
was  Titus  Larcius.  TThe  Dictator  was  nominated 
by  one  of  the  Consuls  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of 
tne  Senate,  whence  the  name,  from  the  technical 
phrase,  Dicere  dictatorem.  The  nominator  per- 
formed his  duty  at  dead  of  night.  Originally  only 
one  who  had  held  the  office  of  Consul  could  be 


named  Dictator,  but  subsequently  the  office  was 
thrown  open  to  all,  the  first  plebeian  Dictator  being 
< '.  Marciua  Rutilus,  in  1>.  ( '.  ;Ri.  The  Dictator  was 
named  for  six  months  only,  but  ho  seldom  retained 
the  office  after  the  object  for  which  he  had  been 
appointed  was  fulfilled.  The  office  was  abolished 
by  law  after  the  death  of  (.'ivsar. 

"Without  a  dictator  she  would  probably  have  suc- 
cumbed to  a  powerful  foe  in  some  moment  of  weakness." 
—Lewis.-  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (18o5>,  ch.  xii.,  pt.  i., 
§  13. 

dlc-ta-to  -rl-al,  «•    [E»g-  dictator;  -iai.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to   a   dictator;  absolute,  un- 
limited, uncontrolled. 

"...  entrusted  with  dictfitorinl  power  in  the  hoar 
of  peril."— Mm-nulitij:  Hist.  K»y.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Imperious,  overbearing,  dogmatical. 

"A  young  academic  often  dwells  upon  a  journal  in  a 

dictitttiy/nt  stvh',  jnnl  is  lavish  in  i  he  nraise  of  the  author." 

—Watte. 

dlc-tg,-t0  -rl  a-1-1?,  adv.  [Eag.  dictatorial;  -ly.] 
In  a  dictatorial,  imperious,  or  dogmatical  manner. 

*dlc-ta--t6  -rl-an,  «.  [Lat.  dictutoriua.]  Dicta- 
torial, absolute,  unlimited. 

"You  will  have  a  dictntorinn  power  over  nil  limes  and 
laws  past."— State  Trials;  Col.  Lilburne  (an.  1G49). 

dlc-ta'-t6r-slllp,  a.    [Eng.  dictator;  •ship.'} 

1.  Literally  : 

.  Tho  office  of  a  dictator. 

'A  still  stronger  proof  was  his  laying  down  the  dictator- 
ship." — Lanyhome:  Plutarch;  Sj/lla. 

2.  The  period  during  which  a  dictator  held  office. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Supremo  or  absolute  authority  or  power. 
"  This  being  a  kind  of  dictat'tr#hip."—n~ottun. 
*2.  Imperious  or  dogmatic  conduct  or  assertion. 
"  This  ia  that  perpetual  dictatorship  which  ia  exercised 
by  Lucretius." — Dryden. 

*dlc  -t&-tor-?,  a.  [Lat.  dictatorius.}  Dicta- 
torial, dogmatical. 

"Our  English  will  not  easily  find  servile  letters  enow  to 
spell  such  a  dictator^  presumption."— Milton;  Areopa- 
gitica. 

tdlc-ta '-tress  (Eng.),  *dlc-tft'-trlx  (Lat.),  B. 
[Lat.  dictatrix. \  A  female  dictator;  a  woman  who 
gives  orders  or  lays  down  rules  dogmatically  and 
imperiously. 

"Earth's  chief  dictatress,  ocean's  mighty  queen." 

Byron;  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Keviewfrs. 

*dlc-tat -Ure,  *.    [Fr.,from  Lat.  dictatwra.] 

1.  Tho  office  of  a  dictator;  dictatorship. 

2.  Supreme  authority. 

"The  very  same  autors,  who  have  nsurpt  a  kind  of 
dictature  in  sciences."— Bacon:  On  Learning  (Pref.),  p.  9. 

*dIc'-tSr-f,  8.  [Fr.  dicter=to  dictate.]  A  say- 
ing, a  maxim. 

"  I  did  heap  up  all  the  dicteries  I  could  against  women, 
but  now  recant."— Burton.-  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  684. 
(Davies. ) 

dlc'-tion,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dictio,  from  dico=to 
speak.] 

*1.  A  word. 

"Two  sondrie  wordes,  albeit  by  reason  of  the  figure 
called  Synaiephe  it  seemeth  no  more  but  one  diction."— 
I'dttlt.  Apophtheg.  of  Erasmus,  p.  13  (ed.  1876). 

*2.  The  act  of  speaking  of,  naming,  or  describing. 
"To  make  true  diction  of  him,   his  semblable  is  hit* 
mirror."—  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

8.  Style ;  manner  of  expressing  one's  self  in  writing 
or  speaking;  language. 

"  Mr.  Trenchard  and  Dr.  TVivenant  were  political 
writers  of  great  abilities  in  <!,<•(  <*,i."  —Goldsmith;  The 
Bet,  No.  Hit 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminate-;  \wtween  diet  ion,  style, 
phrase,  and  phraseology :  "  Diction  expresses  much 
less  than  sty  1e :  tho  former  is  u  pplicable  to  tho  first 
efforts  of  learners  in  composition;  the  latter  only 
to  the  original  productions  of  a  matured  mind. 
Errors  in  grammar,  false  construction,  a  confused 
disposition  of  words,  or  an  improper  application  of 
thorn,  constitute  bad  diction:  but  the  niceties,  the 
elegancies,  the  peculiarities  and  the  boauties  of 
composition,  which  mark  the  genius  and  talent  of 
the  writer,  are  what  is  comprehended  'under  the 
name  of  style.  ...  As  diction  is  a  term  of  inferior 
import,  it  is  of  course  mostly  confined  to  ordinary 
subjects,  and  style  to  the  productions  of  authors. 
We  should  speak  of  a  person *B  dictum  in  his  private 
correspondence,  but  of  his  style  in  his  literary 
works.  Diction  requires  only  to  be  pure  and  neat; 
style  may  likewise  be  neat,  elegant,  florid,  poetic, 
sober,  and  the  like.  Diction  is  said  mostly  in  rogara 
of  what  is  written ;  phrase  and  phraseology  are  said 
as  often  of  what  is  spoken  as  of  what  is  written. 
Ho  has  adopted  a  strange  phrase  or  phraseology: 
the  former  respects  single  words,  the  latter  com- 
prehends a  succession  of  phrases."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 


fate,    f&t,    fire,     amidst,     wh&t.     fail,     father;     w6,    wgt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   gd,    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,      w5rk,     whd,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     v.nlte,     ciir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  -  lew. 


dictionarian 

*dlc-ti0n>a  -rl-a,n,  s.  [Eng.  dictionary ;  -an.] 
A  compiler  of  a  dictionary,  a  lexicographer. 

dlc-tion-ar-jf,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  diet  ion  na  ire;  Sp. 
<tir.ti(mario;  Ital.  dizionnario,  from  Low  Lat.  die- 
tionarium,  from  Lat.  dictio—&  saying.] 

A.  Assul>*tnittn'i': 

1.  A  word-b'Mjk ;  a  book  containing  the  woras  of 
aujr  language  in   alphabetical   order,   with    their 
definitions;  a  rocahulary.    In  addition  to  the  defi- 
nition, most  dictionaries  give  also  the  pronuncia- 
tion, etymology,  and  various  spellings  of  each  word, 
and   frequently    add    to    these    quotations    from 
authors,  illustrating  the  several  uses  or  shades  of 
meaning  of  each,  and  giving  in  some  cases  engrav- 
ings or  diagrams  of  the  objects  defined  or  describe  I. 

"Dictionary  writing  w;is  nt  that  time  much  in  fashion." 
— Gulilsmith:  On  rulite  Li-timing,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  work  intended  to  furnish  information  on  any 
subject,    branch  of  science,  &c.,  under    words   or 
beads  arranged  alphabetically  ;  as,  a  dictionary  of 
medicine,  a  dictionary  of  biography,  &c. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dictionary ;  con- 
tained or  given  in  a  dictionary. 

"The  late  dic-tinnnru  explanations  of  it  .  .  .  are 
mere  guesses."—/".  J.  Furnivall,  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
*ioT.  4,  1882. 

1T  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  diction- 
ary ami  encyclopaedia :  "The  definition  of  words, 
with  their  various  changes,  modifications,  uses, 
acceptations,  and  applications,  are  the  proper  sub- 
jects of  a  dictionary;  the  nature  and  property  of 
things,  with  their  construction,  uses,  powers,  &c., 
are  the  proper  subjects  of  an  encyclopaedia.  A  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  all  arts  and  sciences  as  far 
as  respects  the  use  of  technical  terms,  and  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  classical  writers  in  the  lan- 


guage, are  essential  for  the  composition  of  a  dic- 
tionary ;  an  entire  acquaintance  with  all  the  mi- 


knowledge  contained  in  an  encyclopaedia  render  it 
necessarily  the  \vork  of  many.  A  dictionary  has 
been  extended  in  its  application  to  any  work  alpha- 
betically arranged,  as  biographical,  medical,  botan- 
ical dictionaries,  and  the  like,  but  still  preserving 
this  distinction,  that  the  dictionary  always  con- 
tains only  a  general  or  partial  illustration  of  the 
subject  proposed,  while  the  encyclopaedia  embraces 
the  whole  circuit  of  science." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  dictionary, 
lexicon,  vocabulary,  glossary,  and  nomenclature: 
Lexicon  is  a  species  of  dictionary  appropriately 
applied  to  the  dead  languages.  A  Greek  or  Hebrew 
lexicon  is  distinguished  from  a  dictionary  of  the 
French  or  English.  A  vocabulary  is  a  partial  kind 
-of  dictionary  which  may  comprehend  a  simple  list 
•of  words,  with  or  without  explanation,  arranged  in 
•order  or  otherwise.  A  glossary  is  an  explanatory 
vocabulary,  which  commonly  serves  to  explain  the 
obsolete  terms  employed  in  any  old  author.  A 
nomenclature  is  properly  a  list  of  names,  and  in 
particular  reference  to  propernames."  (Crabb:  Ena. 
a'~ 
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dlc-ty -6-£en,  s.  [(!r.  iUkti/on=aact,  nndgennoTi 
=  to  produce.] 

Sot.:  A  member  of  the  sub-class  Dictyogmie 
(q.  v.). 

die  tf-og'-en-ae,  s.  pi.    [DICTYOGEN.] 

lint.:  A  sub-class  of  raonocotyledononfl  plants 
with  loaves  reticulated,  often  articulato<l  witli  the 
stem ;  branches  with  the  usual  structure  of  Endo- 
j,'rn>.  hut  the  rhizomes  or  underground  stems  have 
tin"  woody  matter  disposed  in  a  compact  circle,  or 
in  wedges  containing  central  cellular  tissue,  and 
often  showing  medullary  processes.  It  comprises 
three  orders,  Dioscoreace®,  or  Yam  tribe;  Smila- 
cea>,  or  the  Sar.-nparilla  famUy;  and  Trilliacew,  or 
tho  Trillium  family. 

dlc-ty-o&  -en-ous,  a.    [Eng.  dictyogen;  -ows.] 
Bot.:  Having  or  presenting  the  characteristics  or 
features  of  a  Dictyogen  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  cer- 
tain monocotyledonous  plants,  the  leaves  of  which 
present  a  reticulated  appearance, 
dlc-ty'-on'-e-ma,  8.    [Gr.  diktyon=a  net.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Hydrozoa,  having  a 
frond  branched  and  plant-like,  and  fan-shaped  or 
funnel-shaped  in  form.    It  has  no  footstalk.    Tho 
branches  radiate  from  the  base,  running  nearly  par- 
allel with  each  other,  and  often  bifurcating.    The 
genus  ranges  from  the  Upper  Cambrian  to  the  Mid- 
dle Devonian.    (Nicholson.) 

dlc-ty'-Sph'-y'l-ltini,  s.  [Gr.  diktyon=a  not,  and 
phyllon=&  leaf.  1 

Bot. :  A  provisional  genus  erected  for  the  recep- 
tion of  all  unknown  fossil  dicotyledonous  plants 
which  exhibit  the  common  reticulated  structure. 
Dictyophylla  have  been  found  as  low  as  the  Trias 
and  Permian.  (Page.) 

dlc-tf-6p  -tgr-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  diktyon=n  fishing- 
net,  and  ptera,  pi.  of  pteron=  .  .  .  awing.] 

Entom.:  A  sub-order  of  Orthoptera.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Burneister.  The  larvse  and  pupa?  closely 
resemble  the  perfect  insect.  It  contains  the  Blat- 
tidas  or  Cockroaches,  in  some  other  classifications 
arranged  as  Blattina,  a  tribe  of  the  order  Orthop- 
tera. 

dlc-tjf-op'-ter-Is,  s.  [  Gr.  diktyon  =  a  net,  and 
pteris=a  kind  of  fern.] 

Palceo-botany:  Agenusof  culmiferous  fernsestab- 
lished  by  Guttier  for  thos_e  forms  possessing  the 
general  habit  of  Neuroptoris,  but  differing  from  it 
in  having  a  somewhat  radiate-reticulate  venation, 
and  no  distinct  midrib.  (Page.) 

dlc-ty'-op  -jf-ge,  s.  [Gr.  diktyon— a  net,  andpuge 
=the  anus.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ganoid  fishes  from  the  Trias- 
sic  coal-fields  of  Virginia,  and  so  named  by  Sir  P. 
Egerton  from  the  net-like  appearance  of  the  largo 
anal  tin.  The  scales  aresmroih  rhomboidal,  the  tail 
heterocercal,  and  the  fins  broad  and  flowing.  The 
species  vary  from  four  to  six  or  eight  inches  in 
length. 

dic-tjP-6  -ta,  s.  [Greek  diktyOtoa=  made  in  net 
fashion.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Dictyotidse  (q.  v.). 

dlc-tf-o -te^SB,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  diktyOtot  =  net-like, 
reticulated ;  dictyoo=to  weave  like  a  net ;  diktyon= 


didactically 

imide  chlorides,  and  on  thio-amides.  Also  by  heat- 
ini,'  nitrils  with  the  hydroeliloratus  of  ammonia, 
or  of  amines.  Dicyano-diamidino  (CjNjHeO,  or 

is    a    base  formed   by   tho 


.dictionary-maker.  «.  The  compiler  of  a  dic- 
tionary ;  a  lexicographer. 

"Of  course  if  Bengali  dictionary-makers  or  pandits 
•would  only  let  us  see  that  language  as  it  really  is  " 

—  Beames:  Comp.  Gram. 

IT  This  word  is  occasionally  used  in  a  contemptu- 
ous sense,  implying  a  mere  compiler.  (Compare 

BOOKMAKEE,  1.) 

*dlc'-tlt-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dictito,  freq.  of  dico=to 
say.]  To  say  or  repeat  frequently. 

»<Uc'-t6ur,  «.    fProv.  dictayre,   dictador,   from 
.Lat.  dictator.]    A  ruler,  judge,  or  guardian. 
"Mordrede    .    .    .    guile  be  thy  dictour." 

Morte  Arthure,  709. 

diet  -um,  s.  [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  dictus,  pa.  par. 
of  dtco=to  say.] 

1.  A  positive  or  dogmatic  assertion. 

"  There  are  Anglo-Saxon  communities  where  this  dictum 
may  luive  a  meaning  counterpart."  —  London  Standard. 

*2.  The  award,  sentence,  or  arbitrament  of  an 
arbitrator. 

dlc-tu  -6-lltes,  ».  [Gr.  diktyon=n  net,  and  lithos 
=a  stone.] 

Palmmt.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Fucoids  found  in  the 
<J  pper  Silurian  rocks. 

dlc-tjfd  I-um,  s.  [Gr.  diktydion,  dimin.  of  dik- 
tyon=K  net.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Myxogastros  (Gasteromycetous 
Fungi).  They  are  exceedingly  elegant  little  plants 
growing  upon  rotten  wood.  When  the  spores  are 
expelled  the  transparent  case  appears  like  a  cage 
lormed  of  the  veins  alone. 


Bot. :  An  order  of  Algee,  with  dark  seeds,  super- 
ficial spores,  or  cysts,  arranged  in  spots  or  lines, 
fronds  flat  or  thread-like. 

dlc-tjM) -M-dse, s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  dictyot(a), and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufr:  -idee.'} 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Algals,  order  Fucaceee,  tribe 
Halysereae.  Tho  frond  is  continuous,  membraneous ; 
the  vesicles  supported  by  flocks  collected  in  heaps 
or  scattered  over  tho  upper  surface  of  the  frond. 
(Lindley.)  [DlCTVOTE^E.J 

dl-9y  -an-,  di  53?  -an  o-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  di= 
twice,  twofold,  and  cyan-,  cyano-  (o,.  v.).] 

<?A«m. :  Compounds  in  which  the  radical  cyanogen 
(CN) '  is  contained  twice,  having  replaced  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  &c. 

dicyano-diamide,  s. 

Chem.:  Param,  C2N4H4,  or  HN=C<jJ§>C  =  NH. 
A   polymeride   of  cyanamide.    It   is   obtained  by 
heating  cyanamido  to  150°,  or  by  boiling  it  with 
water,  or  with  aqueous  alkalies.  It  crystallizes  ou 
of  water  or  alcohol  in  plates,  which  melt  at  205° ;  i 


action  of  dilute  acids  on  dicyano-diamide ,  or  by 

\  TT 
fusing    a    salt    of  guanidine,     HN=C<jj]j^     with 

urea,  ^O'-Nni  ammonia  being  also  formecl,  and 
washing  the  fused  substance  with  water,  and  pre- 
cipitating tho  dicyano-diamidino  witli  cupric  sul- 
phate, the  rose-colored  precipitate  is  decomposed 
by  HoS.  Tho  free  base  is  strongly  alkaline;  its 
crystals  absorb  CC*2  from  the  air.  l_t  forms  crystal- 
line salts.  When  the  sulphate  is  boiled  with  excess 
of  baryta-water  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  the  fil- 
tered solution  on  evaporation  yields  urea. 

di  9^  -a-nide,  s.  [Pref.  d/=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  cyanide  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  compound  which  contains  the  radical 
cyanogen  (CN)'  twice,  tho  (CN)'  being  united  to  an- 
other element,  or  dyad  radical,  as  Hg'(CN)2,  mer- 
curic dicyanido.  The  prefix  di  is  often  omitted  in 
the  case  of  metallic  cyanides,  the  atomicity  of  tho 
metal  indicating  tho  number  of  (CN)'  contained 
in  it. 

dl-cjfn  -6-don,  s.  [Gr.  <Ji's=twice,  twofold ;kyOn 
=a  dog,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  &  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  reptiles,  occurring  in 
a  sandstone,  supposed  to  be  of  Triassic  age,  hi 
Southern  Africa  and  India.  Tho  principal  remains 
yet  found,  the  bones  of  the  head,  indicate  a  gigantic 
type  between  tho  Lizards  and  Turtles.  The  ante- 
rior portions  of  the  jaws  appear  to  have  boon  alto- 
gether toothless,  and  they  form  a  kind  of  beak, 
which  was  probably  sheathed  in  horn.  Tho  lower 
jaw  has  no  teeth :  but  each  superior  maxilla  carries 
an  enormous  tusk-like  tooth,  growing  from  a  per- 
sistent pulp.  Eye  orbits  very  large,  cranium  flat, 
with  nostrils  divided  as  in  Lizards.  Order,  Anomo- 
dontia. 

dl-cy'n-i-don'-tl-a  (H  as  shl),  s.  pi.  [Gr.  dl»- 
twice,  twofold;  kyon=&  dog;  odous  (genit.  odontos) 
=  a  tooth,  and  Lat.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -ia.\ 

ZoOl.:  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification,  the  first 
family  of  Anomodontia.  the  fifth  order  of  the  class 
Reptilia,  or  Reptiles.  (Prof,  Owen:  Palaeontology, 
1860.)  Prof.  Huxley  makes  the  Dicynodontia  an 
order  equivalent  to  Prof.  Owen's  Anomodontia. 
They  have  long  canine  fangs,  projecting  downward 
from  the  upper  jaw,  whence  their  name.  Genera, 
Dicynodon,  Oudenodon,  and  perhaps  Rhyncho- 
saurus,  which  last,  however,  Prof.  Huxley  considers 
to  belong  to  tho  Lacertilia. 

di-cy'-peT-lI-um,  g_  rQr.  ais-tvice,  twofold, 
and  dimin.  of  kypellon=&  goblet,  a  cup.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lauracens.  The  bark  of  Dicypel- 
lium  caryophyllatum  is  the  clove  cassia  of  Brazil. 

dl-cyVtld  -e-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  dis=twice,  twofold, 
and  kyttis=a  bladder.] 

ZoOl. :  An  order  of  Protozoa,  akin  to  the  Gregari- 
nida. 

did,  pret.  of  v.    [Do.] 

1.  As  the  simple  pret.  of  the  verb  to  do. 

"He  did  it  unconstrained." 

Snakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

2.  As  a  substituted  verb. 

"...  and  prayed  and  gave  thanks  before  his  God  as 
he  did  aforetime." — Dan.  vi.  10. 

3.  As  auxiliary  of  the  past  tense. 

"  The  mountain  did  burn  with  fire." — Deut.  v.  23. 

4.  Used  to  convey  emphasis. 

IT  Did  is  the  only  surviving  instance  in  English  of 
the  oldest  mode  of  indicating  past  time — viz.,  by 
reduplication,  as  commonly  found  in  Greek  and 
occasionally  in  Latin.  In  O.  Eng.  the  suffix  of  tho 
pret.  of  weak  verbs  was  de,  in  Goth,  and  O.  S.  da; 
thus  in  O.  Eng.  the  pret.  of  do  was  di-de,  in  A.  S. 
dyde,  in  O.  S.  deda.  In  Mod.  Eng.  the  suffix  of  the 
pret.  of  weak  verbs  is  ed,  e  is  a  connecting  vowel, 
and  d  a  contracted  form  of  did;  thus  we  loved 
really  represents  we  love  did,  or  as  we  now  say,  we 


t 

is  insoluble  in  ether?  When  heated"strongly  it 
gives  off  NHa,  and  leaves  a  yellow  residue  of  meta- 
mine,  CaHcNj.  By  boiling  dicyanodiamide  with 
baryta-water,  amido-di-isocyanic  acid  is  formed, 
which  crystallizes  in  needles,  and  by  warming  with 
sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into  binret. 

dicyano-'dtamidlne,  s. 

Chem. :  A  compound  which  contains  the  monad 


radica 


in  which  the  hydrogen  atoms  can 


be  replaced  by  hydrocarbon  radicals.    They  are  ob- 
tainoa  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  or  amines,  on 


dl-dac'-tlc,  dl-dac'-tlc-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  didakti- 
kos,  from  didasko=to  teach ;  cogn.  with  Lat.  doceo; 
Fr.  didactique.] 

A.  As  adj.  (of  both  forms) :  Adapted  or  tending 
to  teach  or  convey  instruction  ;  containing  precepts 
rules,  or  doctrines. 

"  Didactic  poetry  openly  expresses  its  intention  of  con- 
veying knowledge  or  instruction." — Blair:  Lect.  il. 

*B.  As  subst.  (of  the  form  didactic) : 

1.  (Sing.) :  A  treatise  on  education. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  art  or  science  of  teaching, 
dl-dac -Hc-aHf ,  adv.    [Eng.  didactical;  -ly.J 

In  a  didactic  manner,  so  as  to  convey  instruction. 
"  Points  best  reso" 

to  Cardinal  Perron,  p.  60. 


of  the  Fathers,  writ- 
"eweit:  Answer 


San  "^i 

clan,      -tian  = 


°hC18>     9hln'    t>enQh:     K°-    *em;     thln' 


Bln- 


Xenophon.    exist. 
* 


ti™  >  '  -  '  -  xec-        enopon.    exs.   p    = 

-tion.     -aion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -5ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  snfis.     -We,    -die.    Ac.  *  bei.     del. 


didactics 

dl  dac  -tics,  s.  pi.    [DIDACTIC.] 

di-dac  -tyl.  di-dac  -tyle,  ».  A  *.  [Fr.  didafti/U; 
from  Ur.  diduktylvs:  di»=twice,  twofold,  and  (Ink- 
tylos=a  finger.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  only  two  toes  or  fingers. 

B.  Assulnt.:  An  animal  which  has  only  two  toes. 
dl-dac'-tyl-OUS,   n.     [Gr.  didaktylos.]     Having 

two  fingers  or  toes ;  didactyle. 

*di-dall,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  tri- 
angular spade  used  for  cutting  and  banking  up 
ditches. 

'  A  sickle  to  cut  with,  a  ataall  and  crome, 
For  draining  of  ditches,  that  noies  thee  at  home. 

Tussfr:  Husbandry,  xvii.  19. 

dld-ap-per,  *dyd-op  per,  'dive-dap  per,  s. 
£A  contraction  of  dire,  and  dapper  or  dopper=one 
who  dips  or  dives.] 

Ornith.:  The  little  Grebe  or  Dabchick,  Podiceps 
minor. 


m. 
iver 
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didynamian 


dl  del  -phi-das,  «.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  didHph(ia),       dl-dym-Ite,  «.    [Gr.  di,lyntos=a.  twin,  and  Eng. 


1.  ZooL  ;  One  of  the  families  of  the  order  Marsu- 

B'lalia.  and  the  only  one  found  out  of  Australia.  Tho 
idelphidte  or  Opossums  inhabit  North  and  South 
America,  are  arboreal  in  their  habits,  and  carnivo- 
rous, feedingupon  small  quadrupeds  and  birds;  but 
they  will  also  eat  insects  and  even  fruit.  The  great 
toe  of  the  hind  foot  has  no  nail,  and  is  oppoaable  to 


did  der  *dyd-der  *dyd-er-in  r.  f.  [Ety 
doubtful.  *Cf.  lier.  zi«erw=to  tremble.]  To  shi 
as  with  cold.  [DADK,  DADIE,  DOTER.] 

"  Diddering  and  shivering  his  chaps."—  rrgufcort:  Koie- 
/at'8,  bk.  iii.,  cb.  xx. 


didder-grass,  «.    JJriza 

did  -der-Ing,  *dyd-er-inge,  pr.  par.,  o.  A  «. 
[LtoDER.J 

A.  &  B.  ^«  pr.  par.  *  parrte*.  «4/.  :  (See  the 
TOrb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  A  shivering  or  shaking  as  with  cold. 
,."  -Prompt.  Pan. 


bUlllU  BJKM?IVB  la  uun  JMl(iltLiJ  **WJ  i-jvj l^i*.     i  ...  . 

tion  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  incisors. 

2.  Palceont.:  Remains  of  a  small  Opossum.  Dryo- 
lestes,  referable  to  the  Didelphidw,  have  been  found 
in  beds  of  Upper  Jurassic  ago  in  North  America. 
Species  closely  resembling  existing  forms  are  met 
with  in  the  Eocene  Tertiaries  of  the  Paris  ISasin  ; 
while  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  this  country 
yield  the  bones  of  existing  genera. 

dl-del  -ph?c,  a.    [DIDELPHIC.] 

dl-del  -phfc,  «.  [  Gr.  dis  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
dc-lphys—o.  womb.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Opossums  (Didelplndee)  (q.v.). 
These  animals  are  confined  to  the  American  conti- 
nents, and  are  arboreal  and  noc  turn  alin  their  habits. 
They  are  carnivorous,  preying  upon  small  quadru- 
peds and  birds,  but  will  also  eat  insects  and  even 
fruit.     One  species,  Didelphys  carnivora,  subsists 
chiefly  on  crabs.  The  marsupial  pouch  is  not  always 
present,  and  in  D.  dorsigera  is  merely  represented 
by  folds  of  the  skin  concealing  the  nipples.    The 
female  of  this  species  carries  her  young  about  on 
her  back  while  they  cling  to  her  by  twining  their 
tails  around  hers. 

2.  Palceont. :  Remains  of  Didelphys  arc  found  in 
the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  America. 

dl-der'-ma,  «.     [Gr.  di=dis=twico,  twofold,  and 
d«rma=a  skin.] 
Hot. :    A  genus  of  Gasteromycetous  Fungi,  con- 


ing Muscovite  in  its  uuini'"s»viv*u.    A,, y 

pearly  or  grayish-white  in  color.    Hardness,  r 
specific  gravity.  2'l't._  (Dana.)    Sometimes    incor- 
rectly written  diilrimite. 
di-dym  -I-um,  s.    [Gr.</i'd0mo»=a  twin.] 
1.  Chem.:  A  metallic  triad  element,  symbol  Di'   , 
atomic  weight  144.    It  occurs  along  with  cerium 
(q.  v.)  and  lanthanum  in  the  mineral  cento.    It 
separated  from  cerium  by  igniting  the  oxalates, 
and  treating  the  resulting  oxides  with  very  dilute 
nitric  acid,  which  does  not  dissolve  the  cerium 
oxide.  The  filtered  solution  is  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  then  a  hot 
-olution  of   potassium  sulphate  is   added,  winch 
precipitates  the  lanthanum  and  didymium  as  double 
sulphates.    Didymium  can  be  separated  from  lan- 
thanum by  precipitating  half  the  oxide  with  am- 
monia, and  leaving  the,  precipitate  in  contact  wltl 
the  solution;  the  lanthanum,  being  the  stronger 
base,  then  passes    into   solution  in  predominant 
quantity.  By  repeating  the  process,  the  oxides  being 
again  dissolved  and  precipitated,  the  didymium 
oxide  is  obtained  nearly  pure.  Didymium  is  a  whil 
metal  with  a  tinge  of  yellow ;  specific  gravity,  b'. 
It  tarnishes  in  dry  air ;  it  burns  with  great  brilliancy 
when  thrown  into  a  flame.    Its  oxide,  Di2p;l,  is 
dirty  bluish  color;  the  nitrate  is  obtained  in  largo 
violet  crystals  by  dissolving  the  oxidomnitncacid. 
The  sulphate,  Di.,(SO4)s-6HjO,  forms  rose-red  crys- 
tals.   The  oxalato  is    a  crystalline   powder.    1 
spectrum  of  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  didymium  con- 
tains characteristic  dark   bands.     (Watts:    Diet. 
Chem.,  &c.)  ~ 

2.  Hot. :  A  eenus  of  Gasteromycetous  Fungi,  con- 


^^"oSd'"  &?.,  distinguishea  by  its  double  pe- 
ridium. 

.  Lat.  didymo- 


-e....e... 
A.  S.  d»dertan=to  deceive  ;  originafly,  probably,  to 
deceive  by  rapid  motions.    (  Wedgwood.^ 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  totter,  to  walk  unsteadily,  as  a  child. 


2.  To  jog ;  to  move  backward  and  forward. 
B.  Transitive :     . 

1.  To  move  rapidly  backward  and  forward ;  to  jog. 

"  In  his  profession  he  had  right  good  luck 
At  bridals  his  elbo'  to  diddle." 

A.Scott:  Poems  (1811),  p.  St. 

2.  To  cheat. 

did   die,  s.    [DIDDLE,  «.]    A  jingle  of  music. 
"  In  their  ears  it  is  a  diddle, 
Like  the  sounding  of  a  fiddle." 

Train:  Poet.  Rev. 

diddle-daddle,  s.    Nonsense. 

"Let  us  have  done  now  with  all  this  diddle-daddle." — 
Mad.  PArblay;  Diary,  i.  108.  (Dories.) 

*dld-dle'-d6m.  *did-dle-dome, ».  [Eng.  diddie  ; 
-dom.]  A  trifle ;  kickshaws. 

"Feede  him  with  a  dish  of  diddledomes." — Breton: 
Dreame  of  Strange  Effects,  p.  17.  (Davies.) 

dId'-dl5r,-8.  [Eng.  diddl(e) ;  -er.~]  A  cheat,  a 
swindle. 

di-dec-a-he'-dral,  a.  [Gr.  di»=twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  decahedral  (q.v.).] 

Crystallog.:  Having  the  form  of  a  decahedral 
prism,  with  pentahedral  summits. 

dl-del'-phl-a,  «.  [Gr.  dts=twice,  twofold,  and 
delnhys=ei  womb.] 

ZoOl.:  One  of  the  three  primary  divisions  into 
which  the  class  Mammalia  is  divided,  when  the 
structure  of  the  reproductive  organs  is  taken  as  a 
basis  for  classification ;  the  other  two  being  the 
Ornithodelphia  (Monotremata)  and  the  Monodel- 
phia.  Didelphia  comprises  the  Marsupiaha  (q.v.), 
or  those  non-placental  Mammals  in  which  the  uter- 
ine dilations  of  the  oviducts  continue  distinct 
throughout  life,  opening  into  two  separate  vagina?, 
which  in  turn  open  into  a  urogenital  canal,  distinct 
from  the  rectum,  though  embraced  by  the  same 
sphincter  muscle.  The  young  of  this  sub-class  are 
born  imperfect,  or,  as  it  were,  prematurely,  and  are 
carried  in  the  pouch  or  second  womb  till  perfect. 


iiiiiin.  mo  outer  being  smooth  and  crust-like,  fragile 
and  dehiscent,  while  the  inner  is  very  delicate  and 
evanescent. 
dl'-dl-dSB,  8.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  didus,  and  Lat.  fern. 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  birds,  of  which  Didus  is  the 

dl  -dine  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  did(vjs),  anil  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -tne.]  Of  or  pertaining  totheDididse  (q.  v;). 

*dld-le,  t'.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  dabble,  to 
dredge. 

"To  didle  in  their  mnd  for  pearl-muscles."—  II".  Taylor: 
Halberd's  Memoirs  (1803),  i.  471.  (Davit.) 

dl-do  dec-a-he  -dral,  a.  [Gr.  d<«=twicc,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.  dodecahedral  (q.  v.).J 

Crystallog. :  Having  the  form  of  a  dodecahedral 
prism,  with  hexahedral  summits. 

dl'  drachm  (eft  silent),  di-drach'-ma,  «.  [Gr. 
didrachmon=&  double  drachma  (q.v.). I 

Greek  Numii. :  A  coin,  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce 
of  silver. 

"A  didrachm,  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce  of  silver, 
which  was  the  tribute."—  Bishop  Taylor:  Life  of  Christ, 
iii.  §  14. 

dl-drlm'-lte,  s.    [DIDY.MITE.] 

didst,  2d  pen.  sing,  past  tense  of  v.    [Do.  3 

*dl-du§e'-ment,  s.  [Lat.  dfd«co= to  draw  apart; 

distinct  parts. 

*dl-duc  -tlon.  «.  [Lat.  didttcrio,  from  diduco=to 
draw  apart.]  The  act  of  separating  by  withdrawing 
one  part  from  the  other. 

"  He  ought  to  show  what  kind  of  strings  they  are,  which, 
though  strongly  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  receiver 
and  superficies  of  the  bladder,  must  draw  as  forcibly  one 
as  another,  in  comparison  of  those  that  within  the  blad. 
der  draw  so  as  to  hinder  the  didnction  of  its  sides.  — 
Boyle. 

*dl-duc'-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  diduct(us),  pa.  par.  of 
diduco,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Separating  or 
tending  to  separate;  disjunctive. 

*dl-duc'-tlve-jly',  adv.    [Eng.  diductive;  -ly.\  By 


.  Lat. 


^ t •,  or  sili- 

quose  and  two-valved ;  seeds  small,  ovate,  or  cylin- 
drical, suspended  apterous,  sometimes  comose. 
dId-ym-6-car'-pus,  s.    [Gr.  didymos=twin,  and 

fc<Bo°8~Ar'genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-order  Didymocarpeae. 

dId-*m-6-grap-BuS,  s.    [Gr.  d<dymos=twin,  and 
Mod    L7i.  grapstts,  a  'modification  of   graptoMe 

(qp!teonf. :  Tho  twin  Graptolite :  a  genus  of  fossil 
Hydrozoa,  belonging  to  the  sub-class  Graptolitidi 

.  _i?Z-_\     ;_  ™l,T«l,  4-1, n  »\j-klvri!»rv  consists  <>I  CWO 


common  point.    The  cells  are  arr     geu  ^  =•••"- 
rows,  as  in  the  common  Graptolite,  but  the  axes  t 
in  twins,  or  two-branched.  The  genus  is  commonest 
in  the  tipper  Cambrian  and  the  Lower  Silurian  of 
Wales. 
did  ym-6-h€  -llx,   s.    [Gr.  d«Jj/mo8=twm.  and 

^=arg°enntCoTr(?odnefervoid   Ate-,   with   the 

t^jana^isyfsgSr^ 

ferruginous  bog-water.    (Griffith  *  Henfrey.) 
dld-jfrn-op'-rl-um,  s.      [Gr.  di'dj/mo8=twin,  and 

J"jtot^ViWU  of   Desmidiacew,   differing   from 
Desmi'dium  in  having  only  two  processes,  and  not 
being  angular,  and  in  the  number  of  rays  of  t! 
endolhromo  in  the  side  view  not  depending  upon 
the  number  of  angles.    ( Griffith  *  Henfrey.) 

did  -y'-mous,  a.    [Gr.  didymos=twin.] 

Dot.:  Twin,  growing  double.  A  didymous .fruit .is 
composed  of  two  carpels  united  laterally  by  their 
sutures.  Example,  the  fruit  m  the  (lalium  A 
didymous  anther  is  the  result  of  two  lobes  united 
by  a  very  short  connective,  as  the  anther  in  t 
genus  Euphorbia. 

did  -f-nam, «.    [DIDYXAMIA.] 

Bot. :  A  didynamous  plant. 

dld-f-na  -ml-a,  «.  [Gr.  dis  =  twice,  twofold, 
d«nami«=powerj  and  Lat.  pi.  sutt.  -«M  ,  . 

Sot  •  In  the  Lmnfean  system  of  plants  the  four- 
teenth class,  consisting  of  those  which  have  four 
stamens,  two  long  and  two  short.  It  contains  two 
orders,  Gymniospermia  and  Angiospermia  (q.  v.). 


«i.  r—  >-"-  n:-^d-su 

"dT-de'r-pWc,    a.     [Mod.  Lat.  didelph(ia).  and  di-dun'-cu-lus,  s.    [Lat.  dimin.  of  didiw  (q.  v.).]  -o^;1.0^      ithet  applied  to  a  flower  containing 

Eng  adi.su£E.-ic.]  The  same  as  DIDELPHIAN  (q.v.).  Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Dulun-  fo£r  gtamon^  two  Of  which  are  shorter  than  the 

<lI-del-DhId  a  &«.  [Mod.  Lat.dideipfc<ta),and  culidfe.    Didunculus  strigirostrls  inhabits  tne  IN  avi-  otherS)  as  in  the  Scrophulariacea>. 

Enc   adj.  suff.  -id.]  gators'  Isles.  .,  s         flower8  are  didynamou,,  having  only  four  out  of 

=s==(^,.  a     ggsa^sssr  •gcaea 


rA^-^^r-rrur^^-  ^^^fer^vS  ss-  a.a 


die 

die  (i),  *de,  *dee,  *deghe,  *deghen,  *deie, 
•deien,  *delghe,  *deigen,  'deighen,  *dey, 
•dleghe,  *dye,  *dyghe,  v.  i.  [From  Ici-1.  dei/jn : 
cogn.  with  Sw.  d6,  Dan.  doe,  O.  Sax.  doian,  Goth. 
diican,  O.  H.  Ger.  foiran,  M.  H.  Gcr.  touwen;  all= 
todie;O.  Fris.  ,lcia.  dy'ii—tokill.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  lose  life,  to   expire;    to  become  dead;  to 
leave  this  world. 

II  It  is  followed : 

(1)  By  of  before  the  cause  of  death. 

".  .  .  have  been  infected  with  disease,  and  have  died 
of  It."— Wiseman. 

(2)  By  by  before  the  instrument  of  death. 
"Their  young  men  shall  die  by  the  sword:  their  sons 

and  daughters  shall  die  by  famine." — Jer.  ri.  22. 

(3)  By  for  before  the  cause  of  death,  when  that 
cause  is  the  privation — expressed  or  implied — of  any- 
thing.   [C.  (1).] 

11  And  loaths  the  wat'ry  glass  wherein  she  gaz'd, 
And  shuns  it  still,  altho'  for  thirst  she  die." 

Davits. 

2.  To  depart  this  life ;  to  meet  death. 

"  There  taught  us  how  to  live;  and  (oh,  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge),  taught  us  how  to  die." 
Tickell:  On  the  Death  of  Addison. 

3.  To  perish  by  violence. 

"God  forbid;  thou  shall  not  die."—  1  Sam.  xx.  2. 

4.  To  be  punished  with  death ;  to  suffer  capital 
punishment. 

" If  I  die  for  it,  as  no  less  is  threatened  me,  the  king, 
my  old  master,  must  be  relieved." — Shakesp.:  King  Lear, 
iii.  3. 

5.  To  lose  vegetable  life ;  to  wither  away,  to  be- 
come dead. 

"  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and  die, 
it  abideth  alone."— John  iii.  24. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  perish,  to  come  to  naught,  to  be  lost,  to 
cease  to  exist. 

"This  day  all  quarrels  die." — Shakesp.:  Titus  Androni~ 
cus,  i.  2. 

2.  To  become  useless  or  powerless ;  to  fail. 

"His  project  dies."— Shakesp.:  Tempest,  il.  1. 

3.  To  lose  or  be  deprived  of  the  principal  quality 
or  property ;  to  become  useless  for  any  purpose. 

"  A  dying  coal." — Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  338. 

4.  To  become  gradually  less  strong  or  distinct :  to 
cease  or  pass  away  gradually ;  to  vanish ;  as,  The 
sound  died  away  in  the  distance. 

"  When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  HI.,  ii.  6. 

5.  To  pass  from  memory ;  to  become  forgotten. 
"Dedes  that  wolde  deie,  storye  kepeth  hem  euermore." 

— Trevisa,  i.  7. 

8.  To  sink,  to  faint. 

"His  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone." 
— 1  Sam.  xiv.  37. 

7.  To  languish  with  affection ;  to  pine. 
"The  young  men  acknowledged,  in  love  letters,  that 
they  died  for  Rebecca." — Tatter. 

*8.  To  lose  strength  and  life;  to  become  vapid 
and  spiritless;  (applied  to  liquors).  [DEAD,  A.  I. 
1  (8). I 

*9.  To  become  indifferent  to ;  to  cease  to  be  under 
the  power  of;  as,  To  die  to  the  world.  To  die  to  sin. 

*10.  To  endure  great  hardship  or  affliction. 
"  I  die  daily."— Cor.  xv.  31. 

B.  Theol. :  To  perish  everlastingly. 

"  So  long  as  God  shall  live,  so  long  shall  the  damned 
die."—Hakev)tll:  On  Providence. 

C.  Special  phrases  : 

(1)  To  die  for  something : 

(a)  To  lose  life  through  something.  [DrE  I., 
IT  (3).] 

(6)  To  pine. 

"And  in  despite  of  all  [she]  dies  for  him."—  Shakesp. : 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  111.  2. 

(2)  To  die  away:  To  become  gradually  less  dis- 
tinct. 

(3)  To  die  out:  To  become  gradually  extinct. 
*(4)  To  die  in  the  pain :  To  die  in  the  attempt  to 

do  a  thing, 

"Amongst  whom  were  a  v.  M.  women,  wholy  bent  to 
revenge  the  villanies  done  to  theyr  persons  by  the 
Bomains,  or  to  die  in  thepayne." — Holinshed  (1577). 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  die 
and  to  expire:  "  There  are  beings,  such  as  trees  and 
plants,  which  are  said  to  live,  although  they  have 
not  breath  :  these  die,  but  do  not  expire.  There  are 
pthor  things  which  absorb  and  emit  air,  but  do  not 
.Uye :  such  as  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  which  does  not 
die,  but  it  expires.  By  a  natural  metaphor,  the 
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time  of  being  is  put  for  the  life  of  objects;  and 
hence  we  speak  or  the  date  expiring,  and  the  like: 
and  as  life  is  applied  figuratively  to  moral  objects, 
so  may  death  to  objects  not  having  physical  life. 
(Crabh:  Eng.Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  die  and  to  per- 
ish, see  PERISH. 

die-earth,  s. 

Min. :  A  term  at  Coalbrook  Dale,  England,  for  the 
Wenlock  shale,  because  this  stratum  lies  beneath 
all  the  mining-ground  of  the  district,  the  minerals 
dying  out,  as  it  were,  at  this  stage  of  descent. 
(Page.) 

*die(2),v.  t.    [DYE,  r.] 

*dle(l),s.    [DYE,  s.] 

*dle  (2)  (pi.  dies,  dice,  dees,  dis,  dyse).  8.  [O.  Fr. 
det,  de  (pi.  dez)  =  a  die;  Prov.  dat;  Ital.  dada  (pi. 
dadi)  =  a  cube,  a  pedestal;  Sp.  dado  (pi.  dados}; 
Low  Lat.  dadus=a  die.  Z>arf«s=Lat.  datus  (sc. 
talus=&  die)  =  given,  pa.  par.  of  do— to  give,  to 
throw.  (8keat.fi  [DicE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally ; 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2. 

*'  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him;  for  he  is  but  one." — 
8hake8p.t  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  3. 

3.  A  small  square  or  cubic  body. 

"Young  creatures  have  learned  spelling  of  words  by 
having  them  pasted  upon  little  flat  tablets  or  dies.*' — 
Watts. 
*II.  Fig.:  Hazard,  chance,  lot,  fortune. 

"Th'  equall  die  of  warre  he  well  did  know." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  IL  v.  13. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  cube  or  dado  of  a  pedestal. 

2.  Games:    A   cube   marked   with  figures  on  its 
respective  sides  and  used  in  games  of  chance.    The 
Greek  dice  were  cubes,  and  were  numbered  like  our 
own,  6-1.  5-2,  4-3,  so  that  the  opposite  faces  should 
add  7.  They  usually  threw  three  dice.    The  original 
dice  are  supposed  to  have  been  knuckle-bones,  and 
they  still  maintained  their  popularity   after   the 
more  perfect  numbered  cube  nad  been  introduced. 
The  bones  were  called  fail,  and  were  used  five  in 
number.    The  astragali  were  probably  cubeswith- 
out  numbers,  and  played  like  the  knuckle-bones ; 
they  were  made  of.  bonet   stone,   metal,  ivory,  or 
glass.    The  number  of  pieces  used  was  similar  to 
the  number  of  the  lines  on  the  Greek  abacus,  or  the 
digits  of  the  hand.    [ABACUS.]    The  game  of  astra-t 
gali  is  represented  in  ancient  sculpture  and  in  a 
painting  in  Herculaneum.    Pliny  mentions  a  group 
in  bronze  by  Polycletus  of  two  naked  boys  at  play, 
then  in  the  Atrium  of  Titus.    The  same  subject  in 
stone  is  in  the  British  Museum.    In  the  game  of 
duodecim  scripta  the  moves  were   determined  by 
dice ;  the  games  of  tali  and  tessera  were  played  with 
dice.    Dice  similar  to  ours  were  found  at  Hercu- 
laneum, and  the,  destruction  which  overwhelmed 
Pompeii  surprised,  a  hazard-party  at  their  amuse- 
ment :  1800  years  afterward  the  dice  were  found  in 
their  bony  hands,  and  the  game  yet  unsettled.    The 
dice-box  of  the  ancients  (fritilJus)  was  of  a  cylin- 
drical form,  and  had  parallel  indentations  to  turn 
the  dice  as  they  were  shaken.    (Knight.) 

IF  In  this  sense  the  form  dice  alone  is  used  in  the 
plural:  in  all  others,  with  the  exception  of  A.  I.,  3, 
the  form  used  is  dies. 

3.  Metal: 

(1)  In  punching-machines,  a  bed-piece  which  has 
an  opening  the  size  of  the  punch,  and    through 
which  the  piece  is  driven.    This  piece  may  be  a 
planchet  or  blank,  orit  may  be  merely  a  plug  driven 
out  of  the  object  to  form  a  bolt  or  rivet  hole.    In 
nut-machines  the  nut-blanks  may  be  made  by  one 
die  and  punched  by  another. 

(2)  Forging:   A  device  consisting  of  two  parts 
which  coact  to  give  to  the  piece  swaged  between 
them  the  desired  form. 

(3)  Sheet-metal:  A  former  and  punch  or  a  cameo 
and  intaglio  die  between  which  a  piece  of  sheet- 
metal  is  pressed  into  shape  by  a  blow  or  simple 
pressure.    [DROP-PRESS.  ] 

(4)  Coining:  Both  dies  are  intaglio,  so  as  to  make 
a  cameo  or  raised  impression  upon  each  face  of 'the 
planchet.    Tho  upper  die  has  the  obverse,  the  face, 
which  is  often  the- oust  of  the  sovereign  or  national 
emblem.    The  lower  die  has  the  reverse,  with  an 
effigy,  legend,  value,  escutcheon,  as  the  case  may 
be.    Owing  to  the  random  way  in  which  ornaments 
are  disposed  on  coins,  any  general  definition  will 
no  longer  meet  all  cases.  A  die  for  coining,  mechan- 
ically considered,  is  made  by  the  following  process : 
A  piece  of  softened  steel  called  a  hub  is  prepared, 
and  upon  its  end  the  design  is  cut.    The  steel  is 
then  hardened,  and  is  used  to  make  a  matrix,  in 
which  the  impression  is  intaglio,  that  is,  sunken. 
A  plug  of  softened  steel  a  little  larger  than  its  ulti- 
mate size,  and  with  the  center  a  little  raised,  is 
placed  on  the  bed  of  a  screw-press,  and,  the  hard- 
ened   matrix    being   placed   upon    it,  pressure    is 


dies 

brought  to  bear  on  the  matrix,  which  delivers  it*  im- 
pression on  the  face  of  the  plug.  The  result  is  a 
salient  impression,  and  forms  the  punch.  In  all 
cases  where  metal  is  condensed  it  becomes  heated 
and  hardened,  and  in  this  case  it  becomes  neci-ssary 
to  withdraw  the  imperfect  punch  and  anneal  it, 
after  which  it  receives  another  pressure  from  the 
matrix.  This  isrepeated  until  the  impression  is  fully 
developed.  The  punch,  by  a  similar  operation,  is 
then  employed  to  make  a  die.  The  die  is  then  hard- 
ened, and  may  be  used  for  coining  or  for  making  a 
new  nub  if  the  former  should  become  injured.  The 
first  perfect  die  is  generally  retained  for  the  pur- 
pose last  mentioned^  The  date  is  put  by  hand  into 
the  dies  to  be  used  in  coining,  as  it  requires  to  be 
changed ;  and  the  first  die  and  the  hub  may  be  pre- 
served for  many  years  and  may  make  hundreds  of 
dies.  For  the  application  of  the  dies,  see  COINING. 
A  mode  of  procedure  which  saves  one  step  in  the 
above  process  is  to  engrave  the  design  in  intaglio  in 
the  first  place.  This,  when  hardened,  forms  a  ma- 
trix, from  which  the  punch  is  made ;  the  punch 
being  used  to  form  the  die  for  coining.  A  die  will 
sometimes  deliver  250,000  impressions  before  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  it  from  the  coining-press ;  and 
sometimes  a  die  will  crack  at  the  first  impression. 
(Knight.) 

"  Such  variety  of  dies  made  use  of  by  Wood  in  stamping 
his  money  mokeB  the  discovery  of  counterfeits  more  diffi- 
cult"—Swift. 

(5)  Engraving :  An  engraved  plate  or  small  roller 
of  steel,  subsequently  hardened  and  used  to  deliver 
an  impression  upon  the  surface  of  a  soft  steel  roller, 
which  in  turn  is  hardened  and  forms  a  mill.    The 
die  is  intaglio,  and  the  mill  is  cameo.    The  latter  is 
used  to  impress  a  plate  or  a  roller  to  be  used  for 
bank-note  printing  or  calico-printing  respectively. 
[TRANSFEEEING-MACHTNE  ;  CLAMMINO-MACHINE.] 

(6)  One  of  the  pieces  which  combine  to  form  a 
hollow  screw  for  cutting  threads  on  bolts  and  such 
like.    The  two  portions  are  fitted  in  a  stock.    In 
some,  the  dies  are  set  up  by  screws,  in  others  by 
scrolls.    [CLOCKS,  DIES.] 

4.  Min. :  A  piece  of  hard  iron  placed  in  the  pan  to 
receive  the  friction  of  the  muller.  Between  the  die 
and  the  muller  the  ore  is  crushed. 

IT  To  cast  the  die : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  throw  dice  from  the  dice-box. 

(2)  Fig, :  To  run  a  risk  or  hazard. 

"  With  such  small  force  did  Bruce  at  last 
The  die  for  death  or  empire  cast!" 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  2. 

die-sinker,  s. 

Engraving:  One  who  cuts  or  engraves  dies  for 
coins,  medals,  &c. 

die-sinking,  s. 

Engraving :  The  art  of  making  dies  for  coins,  med- 
als, &c.  It  is  a  branch  of  engraving,  but  involves 
turning,  tempering,  and  the  use  of  other  tools  be- 
sides the  graver. 

die-stock,  «. 

Metal-working :  A  frame  to  hold  the  dies  for  cut- 
ting external  screw-threads.  The  dies  are  detached 
pieces  of  steel,  containing  the  thread  on  their  inner 
curved  surfaces,  and  these  fit  into  grooves  or  upon 
ridges  in  the  slotof  the  die-stock,  being  closed  upon 
the  bolt  to  be  threaded  by  means  of  a  set-screw. 
Plier  die-stocks  are  made  by  setting  removable  dies 
in  the  jaws  of  pliers. 

die-weed,  s.    [DYE-WEED.] 

di'-Sb,  s.    [A  native  term.] 

Zool. :  A  species  of  wild  dog  (Cants  anthus)  found 
in  North  Africa. 

dief-fen-bach  -I-&,  s.  [Named  after  H.  Dieffen- 
bach,  a  German  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Araceee,  tribe  Anaporese.  Dieffen- 
bachia  sequina is  the  Dumb-cane  (q.  v.). 

di-S-fee'-SIs,  8.  [(rr.,  from  diegeomai=to  set  put 
in  detail,  to  narrate.]  A  description,  narrative, 
history,  or  recital. 

dl-8k  -tg,-sls,  «.  [Greek  =  a  stretching  out.]  A 
lengthening  or  drawing  out  of  a  short  syllable. 

dl-S-lSc'-trlC,  s.  [Gr.  dm=through,  across,  and 
Eng.  electric  (q.  v,}.] 

Elect. :  Any  medium  through  or  across  which  the 
electric  force  is  transmitted  by  a  process  different 
from  conduction,  as  in  induction,  a  non-conductor 
separating  a  body  electrified  by  conduction  from 
the  electrifying  body. 

dl-er  -e-sis,  s.    [DIURESIS.] 

dl-§r-vll  -la,,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Dierville,  the 
discoverer.] 

Bot. :  A  jjenus  of  erect  shrubs,  belonging  to  the 
order  Caprifoliacete.  They  are  natives  of  this  coun- 
try, China,  and  Japan.  Diervilla  canadeneis  is  a 
hardy  shrub  with  yellow  flowers. 

dr-es,,  s.    [Lat.]    A  day. 

dies  non.    [Lat.] 

Law :  A.  day  when  the  courts  do  not  sit,  as  a  Sun- 
day, a  public  holiday,  &c. 


Mil,    b6y;     p6ut,    J6wl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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difference 


dl-e  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  die*is=&  division,  a  qnarter- 
tone  in  music:  dia  =  through,  and  hicmi  =  to  send.] 

1.  Print.:    The  double  dagger  ($),  a  refereuce- 
mark. 

2.  Music:   Originally   the  name  of  a  semi-tone, 
called    afterward    a    limma.     In   later    writings, 
applied  to  a  third  or  quarter  of  a  tone  in  the  enhar- 
monic and  chromatic  scales.    The  modern  enhar- 
monic diesis  is  the  interval  represented  by  125: 128, 
that  is,  the  difference  between  three  true  major- 

•  thirds  and  one  octave. 

dl-gt  (1),  *dl-ete,  *.  [Fr.  ditte;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  difta;  Low  Lat.  dieta,  di<eta=a  ration  of 
food;  Or.  dmt«a  =  diet.] 

1.  An  allowance  of  food,  a  ration. 

"For  his  diet,  there  was  a  continual  diet  given  him  of 
the  king."— Jeremiah  lii.  34. 

2.  Food,  provisions,  meat. 

"  Of  Ms  diete  mesurable  was  he." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  431. 

3.  An  article  of  food. 

"  Milk  appears  to  be  a  proper  diet  for  human  bodies." — 
Arbuthnot. 

4.  A  course  of  food  prescribed  or  regulated  med- 
ically for  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  disease, 
preservation  of  health,  &c. 

"  I  commend  rather  some  diet  for  certain  seasons,  than 
frequent  use  of  physic;  for  those  diets  alter  the  body 
more,  and  trouble  it  less." — Bacon. 

1T  To  take  diet:  To  be  under  a  regimen  for  a  dis- 
ease, which  anciently  was  cured  by  severe  discipline 
of  that  kind. 

"To fast,  like  one  that  takes  dtet."—Shakcsp.:  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,  ii.  L 

1T  For  the  difference  between  diet  and  food,  see 
FOOD. 

*diet-bread,  s.    A  sort  of  sweet  cake. 

*dlet-drink,  s.  A  medicated  liquor;  drink 
brewed  with  medical  ingredients. 

"The  observation  will  do  that  better  than  the  lady's 
diet-drinks."— Locke. 

dl-St  (2) ,  *dy-ett,  s.  [Essentially  the  same  word 
as  diet  (1),  s. ;  but  "  the  peculiar  sense  of  the  word 
undoubtedly  arose  from  a  popular  etymology  that 
connected  it  with  the  Lat.  die«=a  day,  especially 
a  set  day,  a  day  appointed  for  public  business; 
whence,  by  extension,  a  meeting  for  business,  an 
assembly.  (Sfceaf.)] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  journey,  an  expedition. 

"His  diet  would  be  sooner  perhaps  than  was  looked 
for."— Calderwood,  p.  248. 

2.  The  fixed  day  for  holding  a  market. 

"This  market  being  ruled  by  the  dyets  of  the  nolt- 
market  of  Wigton." — Symson:  Dcscr.  Galloway,  p.  26. 

II.  Technically: 

Polit. :  A  meeting  or    assembly  of  delegates  or 


B.  Intransitive: 
•I.  To  eat,  to  food. 

"  Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet." 

Hilton:  II  Penseroso,  46. 


*dlf-far-re-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  diffarreutio,  from 
dif=dis=  apart,  and  /<«rre«m=a  cake  made  of  spelt ; 
far=a  kind  of  grain,  spelt.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  The  breaking  of  a  cake  between  man 
and  wife,  as  a  sign  of  divorce.    The  opposite  of  CON- 
t2.  To  eat  or  take  food  according  to  a  prescribed   farreatio  (q.v.). 
regimen,  or  the  rules  of  medicine. 

dl  -et-a-ry',  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  diet ;  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  regimen  or  the  rules 
of  diet. 

"Statistics,  dietary  tables,  commissioners'  rules,  Ac." — 
Disraeli:  Coningsby. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A   regimen ;  a  prescribed  system  or  course  of 
diet;  rules  of  diet. 

"  References  to  dietaries." — Disraeli:  Coningsby. 

2.  A  fixed  allowance  of  food  given  daily. 

*dl  -et-8r,    s.    [Eng.  diet;   -er.]    One   who  pre- 
scribes or  prepares  food  according  to  rules. 


dlf  -fer  (1),  p.  i.  &  t.     [Lat.  differo  -  to  carry  in 
opposite  directions:  d7f=dVs=apart,  and  fero  =  to 
carry;  Ital.  differire;  Sp.  diferir ;  Fi.differer.} 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  dissimilar,  distinct,  or  unlike;  to  have 
properties,  qualities  or  characteristics  different 
from  those  or  another. 

"Differing  in  language,  manners,  or  in  face." 

Cotrper:  Char  it  u,  21. 


'And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juno  hud  been  sick, 
And  he  her  dieter."  Shakesp.:  Cymbel.,  iv.  2. 


•*2.  It  is  now  followed  by  from,  but  formerly  with 
was  occasionally  used. 

"Idolatry  .  .  .  differeth  but  a  letter  with  idiolatry." 
— Bp.  Andreiees:  Scr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  323. 

3.  To  disagree  in  opinion,  to  dissent ;  not  to  be  in 
accord ;  followed  either  by  from  or  by  with. 

"There  are  certain  measures  to  be  kept,  which  may  leave 
tendency  rather  to  gain  than  to  irritate  those  who  differ 
with  you  in  their  sentiments." — Addison:  Fret-holder. 

4.  To  be  at  variance ;  to  dispute,  to  contend,  to 
quarrel. 

"A  man  of  judgment  shall  sometimes  hear  ignorant 
men  differ,  and  know  well  within  himself  that  those  which 


dl-6-tgt  -1C,  a.  &  s.    [Gr.  diaitetikos.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  diet,  or  the  use  of  food 
according  to  medical  rules. 

"This  book  of  Cheyne's  produced  even  sects  in  the 
dietetic  philosophy." — Arbtithnot:  On  Aliments  (Pref. ). 

B.  As    subst.     (PL):    That    branch    of    medicine    80  differ  mean  one  thing,  and  yet  they  themselves  never 
which  relates  to  the  proper  use  of  food,  so  as  to    agree."— Bacon. 

adapt  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  diet  to  the       *n    Transitive  ' 

particular  state  of  each  person,  and  to  extract  the  ... 

1.  To  make  different,  distinct,  or  unlike. 

"  A  different  dialect  or  pronunciation  differs  persons  of 
divers  countries." — Derham:  Physico-Theot.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ix., 
note  1. 

2.  To  set  at  variance;  to  cause  a  difference  be- 
tween. 

"  For  as  gude  and  as  bonny  as  she  is,  if  Maister  Angis 
and  her  mak  it  up,  I'se  ne'er  be  the  man  to  differ  them." 
— Saxon  and  Gael.,  i.  79. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fo  differ,  to 
dissent,  to  disagree,  and  to  vary :  "  Differ,  vary,  and 


particular  state  of  eacli  pi. 
greatest  quantity  of  nutriment  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  nutritive  matter. 

•dI-6-tet -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  dietetic;  -a!.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  diet ;  dietetic. 

"He  received  no  other  counsel  than  to  refrain  from 
cold  drink,  which  was  but  a  dietetical  caution." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors. 

*di-g-tet -Ic-al-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  dietetical;  -ly.] 
In  a  dietetical  manner ;  according  to  the  rules  of 
diet. 


*dl-e-tet -1st,  s.    [Gr.  diaitetikos.]    One  who  is    disagree,    are '  applicable    either    to    persons  or 
skilled  in  dietetics ;  a  dietis,  g^feo^^e^.dlflfe^ 

- 


dl-eth  -er-e-SC6pe,  s.  [Or.  dia  =  through,  and  tne  rost  are  j,ut  modes  of  difference :  we  may  differ 

aifher=ether,  the  upper,  purer  air;  or  diaithros  =  from  any  cause  or  in  any  degree;  we  vary  only  in 

quite  clear  and  fine,  and  skopeo  =  to  look  at.  1  An  sman  matters ;  thus  persons  may  differ  or  vary  in 

instrument  for  geodesy  and  for  teaching  optics,  in-  their  statements.  There  must  be  two  at  least  to 

vented  by  G.  Luvini,  of  Tunis,  and  announced  by  Differ;  and  there  may  be  an  indefinite  number: 

him  in  April,  1876.  (Haydn.)  one  may  vary,  or  an  indefinite  number  may  vary; 

dl-eth -«-  tit  compos.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  two-  two  or  a  specific  number  disagree:  thus  two  or 

fold  »nd  FnV  &.c  ethul  (a  v  )  1  more  may  differ  in  an  account  which  they  give ;  one 

Chem:  Th!stt?m  denotes  tVatJ  two  atoms  of  hy-  person  may  tlarj,  at  diff—  «-—  "•  «••  ™' 


may  differ  in  the  representation  of  an  affair,  and 


orland,  &c.  The  Diet  of  the  German  Empire  was 
composed  of  three  colleges ;  one  of  electors,  one  of 
princes,  and  one  of  imperial  towns,  and  commenced 
•with  the  edict  of  Charles  IV.  in  1356.  The  best 
known  meetings  were  those  at  Xuremburg,  1467, 
Worms,  1521  (at  which  Luther  was  excommuni- 
cated), Spires,  1529,  and  Augsburg,  1530. 

"  And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw's  diet) 
He  reign'd  in  most  unseemly  quiet." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  iv 

•diet-boolte,  «.    A  diary,  a  journal. 

**  It  [conscience]  is  a  diet-booke,  wherein  the  sinnes  of 
«verie  day  are  written,  and  for  that  cause  to  the  wicked 
a  mother  of  feare."— Epistle  of  Christian  Brother  (1624), 
p.  25. 

•diet-house,  s.    A  dining  or  banqueting  hall. 

"His  diet-houses,  interteinraent,  and  all  other  things 
necessurie." — Holinshed:  Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  133. 

dl  -6t,  »di-ete,  v.  t.  &  i.    [DIET,  «.] 
A.  Transitive 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  feed. 

"They  must  be  dieted  like  mules." — Shakesp.:  Henry 
VI.,  Ft.  I.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  feed  according  to  the  rules  of  medicine. 

"  I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  nurse, 
Diet  his  sickness,  for  it  is  my  office." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

3.  To  support  with  food,  to  nourish. 

"  Dieted  by  thee,  I  grow  mature."       * 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  803. 

•II.  Fig. :  To  feed,  to  fill. 

"  As  if  I  lov'd  my  little  should  be  dieted 
In  praises  sauced  with  lies." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  ix. 


tion  with  potash.  It  resembles  ethylia  very  much  more  m  relation  to  a  community ;  thus  two  writers 
in  its  reactions.  Formula,  (CjH^hHN:  boiling  on  the  same  subject  may  disagree  in  their  concln- 
point,  57°C.  sions,  because  they  set  out  from  different  premises ; 


*di-8t-lc  s.    [Eng.  dte«c;-ic.]   A  system  of  diet,    men  d/ssent  from  the  established  religion  of  their 
..     ,.       „  country  according  to  their  education  and  character. 

"Gentle  dtetics    or    healing    applications.    — Oauden:    - 


Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  397.     (Davies. ) 

dl  -et-Ine,  «.    [Fr.]    A  subordinate  or  local  di 
a  cantonal  convention. 


dl  -et-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [DIET,  ».] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  taking  food  according  to 
the  rules  of  i " 

"  Those  maiden  di, 
and  odors." — Milton 

2.  Diet,  food. 

"  Yet  can  I  set  my  Gallio's  dieting, 
A  pestle  of  a  lark  or  plover's  wing." 


When  applied  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life, 
differences  may  exist  merely  m  opinion,  or  with  a 
iet ;    mixture  of  more  or  less  acrimonious  a_nd  discordant 
feeling ;  variance*  arise  from  a  collision  of  inter- 
ests; disagreements  from  asperity  of  humor;  dis- 
sensions from  a  clashing  of  opinions :  differences 
may  exist  between  nations,  and  may  be  settled  by 
cool  discussions ;  when   variances   arise   between 
neighbors,  their  passions  often  interfere  to  prevent 
In  regard  to  things,  differ 
each  other; 


lcs-  vary  of  one  thing  in  respect  to  itself:  thus,  two 

ietings  and  set  prescriptions  of  baths    tempers  differ  from  each  other,  and  a  person's  tem- 
.•  Season  of  Church  Oov.  per  varies  from  time  to  time.    .    .    .    Differ  is  said 

of  everything  promiscuously,  but  disagree  is  only 
said  of  such  things  as  might  agree:  thus  two  tn-r< 
differ  from  each  other  by  the  course  of  things,  but 

Donne:  satires,  iv.  4.       two  numbers  disagree  which  are  intended  to  agree." 
di-et-lst  i.  [Eng.  diet,' -tar.]   One  who  is  skilled    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

in  dietetics.  *dlffgr'    (2),  v.  t.    [O.  Fr.  differer.]    [DEFEE.] 

•dl-S-tt  -tlan,  s.    [Gr.  diaiferite.]    A  dietist.         To  defer,  to  deW^  ^  ^  t ^  ^^  ^  had 

DleU,  s.     [Fr.]     God.  nede  to  be  done  by  and  by."— Palsgrave. 

Dieu  et  mon  droit,  phr.  God  and  my  right ;  the       dlf -fer,  s.  [DiFFEK(l),i>.]  Difference.  (Vulgar.) 

motto  of  the  Royal  Arms  of  England,  first  adopted       dlf -fgr-ence,    (1)    *  dlf  fer-en-9?,     'differ- 

., ,-  1  a  t3  -iimci/l  a  a  tliw  rnvnl  mnt"tn  hv  Honrv      6ttS,  S,     [  F  r.  I  op.  dlfGTCnClQijLi&i-  lllfffTftlZld  ,  JjJlt. 
nild  dllOrw  JI  U  <lJ-SUIiit  vt  «is  niv  n'j  «i  11HJI.I.V  m^j   ij.uu«^  .  ~. ' 1 1  .•„     * j;ff^^.,~.  ~\       I  T\tT<-m?n     f\\     ml 


*dleu-gard,  *dlew-garde,  s.     God  save  you;  a  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

salutation  1-  The  state  or  condition  of  being  different  or  dis- 

"  Each  beck  of  yours  shall  be  in  stead  of  a  dim-aarOt  tinct  from,  or  unlike  something  else ;  dissimilarity, 

unto  me."— Florin;  Second  Frute,  (1591),  p.  81.  unlikeness,  dissimilitude,  diversity. 
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difference-engine 


2.  Tho  quality  or  property  by  which  one  thing 
differs  from  another. 

3.  Tho  disproportion  between  two  things. 

"Mark  now  the  difference,  ye  that  boast  your  love 
Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours." 

Ctneper:  Task,  v.  346,  847. 

4.  A  distinction,  a  distinguishing. 

"  Making  a  difference." — Jtide  22. 

5.  An  evidence  of  distinction ;  a  differential  mark. 
III.  1.] 

"  Henry  had  the  title  of  sovereign,  yet  did  not  pat  those 
things  in  execution  which  are  the  true  marks  and  differ- 
•enoes  of  sovereignty." — Davfea, 

*6.  A  part,  a  division. 

"There  bee  of  time  three  differences:  the  first  from  the 
Creation  of  man  to  the  Floud,  or  Deluge,  .  .  .  the 
second  from  the  Floud  to  the  first  Olympias." — Holland: 
Camden,  p.  34.  (Davies.) 

I.  A.  point  or  question  in  dispute ;  a  ground  of  con- 
troversy. 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court?" 

Shakesp.;  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv,  1. 

8.  A  dispute,  a  quarrel,  a  controversy,  a  conten- 
tion, a  disagreement,  a  variance. 

"Nothing  could  have  fallen  out  more  unluckily  than 
that  there  should  be  such  differences  among  them."—  Til- 
lotson. 

9.  A  disagreement  in  opinion ;  dissent. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  A  certain  figure  added  to  a  coat-of-arms, 
serving  to  distinguish  one  family  from  another,  or 
to  show  how  distant  a  younger  branch  is  from  the 
elder  or  prin- 
cipal   branch. 

Thus  the  eld- 
est son  (during 
the  lifetime  of 
his  father) 
bears  a  label; 
the  second  son, 
a  crescent ;  the 
third,  a  mul- 
Jei;  the  fourth. 
a  martlet,  the 
fifth,  an  annu- 
let,'the  sixth,  a 
Jl eur-de-l ys ;  the  seventh,  a  rose;  the  eighth,  a 
cros-moline ;  the  ninth,  a  double  quatre-foil. 

2.  Logic:  The  mark  or  marks  by  which  the  species 
is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  its  genus;  the 
specific  characteristic. 

3.  Math. :   The  remainder  of  a  sum  or  quantity 
when  a  number  or  quantity  is  subtracted  from  it. 

"  The  difference  of  the  two  float  lines  gives  the  height  in 
question."— Herschel:  Astronomy  (1858),  §  286. 

4.  Geography: 

(1)  Difference  of  latitude :  An  arc  of  the  meridian 
included  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  in  which 
two  places  lie. 

(2)  Difference  of  longitude:  An  arc  of  the  equator 
comprehended  between  the  meridians  of  two  places. 

TT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  differ- 
^nce,  variety,  diversity,  and  medley:  "  Difference 
and  variety  seem  to  lie  in  the  things  themselves ; 
diversity  and  medley  are  created  either  by  accident 
or  design:  the  difference  may  lie  in  two  objects 
only;  a  variety  cannot  exist  without  an  assemblage ; 

.  .  .  where  a  number  of  men  come  together 
with  different  habits,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  med- 


Diilerences. 


Arms  of 
Mounteney. 


and  ornaments.  A  diversity  of  sounds  lieard  at  a 
suitable  distance  in  the  stillness  of  the  evening, 
will  have  an  agreeable  effect  on  the  ear ;  a  medley 
of  noises,  whether  heard  near  or  at  a  distance,  must 
always  be  harsh  and  offensive." 

(2)  Ho  thus  discriminates  betwen  difference  and 
•distinction:  "Difference  lies  in  the  thing^  distinc- 
tion is  the  act  of  the  person ;  the  former  is,  there- 
fore, to  the  latter  as  the  cause  to  the  effect ;  the 
distinction  rests  on  the  difference;  those  are  equally 
bad  logicians  who  make  a  distinction  without  a 
•difference,  or  who  make  no  distinction  where  there 
is  a  difference.    Sometimes  distinction  is  put  for 
the  ground  of  distinction,  which  brings  it  nearer  in 
sense  to  difference,  in  which  case  the  former  is  a 
species  of  the  latter:  the  difference  is  either  exter- 
nal or  internal ;  the  distinction  is  always  external ; 
we  have  differences  in  character,  &nA  distinctions  in 
dress :  the  difference  between  profession  and  prac- 
tice, though  very  considerable,  is  often  lost  sight  of 
by  professors  of  Christianity ;  in  the  sight  of  God, 
there  is  no  rank  or  distinction  that  will  screen  a 
man  from  the  consequences  of  unrepented  sins." 

(3)  He    thus   discriminates  between   difference, 
<ilter  cat  ion,  dispute,  and  quarrel:  *'  All  those  terms 
are  here  taken  in  the  general  sense  of  a  difference 
on  some  personal  question ;  the  term  difference  is 
here  as  general  and  indefinite  as  in  the  former  case: 
a  difference,  as  distinguished  from  the  others,  is 
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generally  of  a  less  serious  and  personal  kind ;  a  dis- 
pute consists  not  only  of  angry  words,  but  much  ill 
blood  and  unkind  offices ;  an  altercation  is  a  wordy 
dispute,  in  which  difference  of  opinion  is  drawn  out 
into  a  multitude  of  words  on  all  sidrs  ;  qmtrn-l  is 
the  most  serious  of  all  differences,  which  leads  to 
every  species  of  violence:  the  difference  may  some- 
times arise  from  a  misunderstanding,  which  may  bo 
easily  rectified ;  differences  seldom  grow  to  ditti>uh'8 
but  by  the  fault  or  both  parties;  altercations  arise 
mostly  from  pertinacious  adherence  to,  and  obsti- 
nate defense  of,  one's  opinions;  quarrels  mostly 
spring  from  injuries  real  or  supposed:  differences 
subsist  between  men  in  an  individual  or  public  ca- 
pacity ;  they  may  be  carried  on  in  a  director  indirect 
manner  j  disputes  and  altercations  are  mostly  con- 
ducted in  a  direct  manner  between  individuals; 
qmtrrels  may  arise  betwixt  nations  or  individuals, 
and  be  carried  on  by  acts  of  offense  directly  or  indi- 
rectly." (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

difference-engine,  s.  The  same  as  Babbage's 
Calculating  MacKine.  [CALCULATING  MACHINE.] 

difference  tones,  s.  pi. 

Music:  A  third  tone  produced  when  two  different 
musical  notes  are  sounded,  tho  rate  of  vibration  of 
which  is  equal  to  tho  difference  of  the  rates  of  the 
primary  tones.  (Rossiter.) 

*d!f-fer'-en9e  (2),  *dlf-fSr'-rence,  s.  [DIFFEB 
(2),  r.]  Delay,  procrastination. 

"Utherwyse  the  hail  warld  may  see  that  it  is  bot 
differrence  that  ye  desyre,  and  not  to  haif  the  mater  at 
ane  perfyte  tryall."—  Crosraguetl  (Keith's  Hist.,  App.  p. 
198). 

*dlf-f§r-en§e,  v.  t.  [DIFFERENCE^.]  To  cause 
or  make  a  difference  in ;  to  make  different ;  to  vary ; 
to  distinguish. 

"We  see  nothing  that  differences  the  courage  of  Mnes- 
eus  from  that  of  Sergeethus." — Pope:  Essay  on  Homer. 

dlf  -fer-enc,ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DIFFERENCE,  v.  ] 
*A.  As  pa.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*lt  Ord.  Lang. :  Distinguished,  varied,  made  dif- 
ferent, 

"  The  style  is  differenced,  but  differenced  in  the  smallest 
degree  possible." — Coleridge;  Table  Talk. 

2.  Her. :  Marked  or  distinguished  with  a  differ- 
ence. 

dlf-fer-enc-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DIFFER- 
ENCE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  making  a  difference  or 
distinction. 

dlf -fer-ent,  a.  [Fr.  different;  Sp.  diferente;  Ital, 
dt'fferente:  Lat.  different,  pr.  par.  of  differo.]  [DIF- 
FER (1) .  v.] 

1.  Unlike,  dissimilar. 

"  Soon,  however,  appeared  a  very  different  version  of  the 
story." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*|  It  is  properly  followed  by  from,  but  to  was  for- 
merly commonly,  and  is  still  occasionally,  used. 
Different  than  was  also  used. 

2.  Distinct ;  not  the  same. 

"  There  are  covered  galleries  that  lead  from  the  palace 
to  five  different  churches." — Addiaon.-  On  Italy. 

1T  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  different, 
distinct,  and  separate:  **  Difference  is  opposed  to 
similitude;  there  is  no  difference  between  objects 
absolutely  alike ;  distinctnesses  opposed  to  identity ; 
there  can  bo  no  distinction  where  there  is  only  one 
and  the  same  being  '.separation  isopposed  to  unity ; 
there  can  be  no  separation  between  objects  that 
coalesce  or  adhere :  things  may  be  different  and  not 
distinct,  or  distinct  and  not  different :  different  is 
said  altogether  of  the  internal  properties  of  things ; 
distinct  is  said  of  things  as  objects  of  vision,  or  as 
they  appear  either  to  the  eye  or  the  mind :  when 
two  or  more  things  are  seen  only  as  one,  they  may 
be  different,  but  they  are  not  distinct;  but  whatever 
is  seen  as  two  or  more  things,  each  complete  in  itself, 
is  distinct,  although  it  may  not  be  different:  two 
roads  are  said  to  be  different  which  run  in  different 
directions,  but  they  may  not  be  distinct  when  seen 
on  a  map ;  on  the  other  hand,  two  roads  are  said  to 
be  distinct  when  they  are  observed  as  two  roads  to 
run  in  the  same  direction,  but  they  need  not  in  any 
particular  to  be  different :  two  stars  of  different  mag- 
nitudes may.  in  certain  directions,  appear  as  one,  in 
which  case  they  are  different,  but  not  distinct;  two 
books  on  the  same  subject,  and  by  the  same  author, 
but  not  written  in  continuation  of  each  other,  are 
distinct  books,  but  not  different.  What  is  separate 
must  in  its  nature  be  generally  distinct;  but  every- 
thing is  not  separate  which  is  distinct ;  "when  houses 
are  separate  they  are  obviously  distinct;  but  they 
may  frequently  be  distinct  when  they  are  not  posi- 
tively separated :  the  distinct  is  marked  out  by  some 
external  sign,  which  determines  its  beginning  and 
its  end ;  the  separate  is  that  which  is  set  apart,  and 
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to  be  soon  by  itself :  distinct  is  a  term  used  only  in 
determining  the  singularity  or  plurality  of  objects  ; 
the  separate  only  in  regard  to  their  proximity  or  to 
distance  from  each  other :  wo  speak  of  having  a  dis- 
tinct household,  but  of  living  in  separate  apart- 
ments ;  of  dividing  one's  subject  into  distinct  heads, 
or  of  making  things  into  separate  parcels :  the  body 
and  soul  are  different,  inasmuch  as  they  ha vo  differ- 
ent properties ',  they  are  distinct  inasmuch  as  they 
havemarks  bywhichtheymay  be  distinguished, and 
at  death  they  will  be  separate." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  different,  sev- 
eral, divers,  sundry,  and  various:  "Several,  from 
sever,  signifies  split  or  made  into  many:  they  may 
be  either  different  or  alike;  there  may  be  several 
different  things,  or  several  things  alike,  but  there 
cannot  be  several  divers  things,  for  the  word  divers 
signifies    properly   many  different.    Sundry,  from 
asunder  or  apart,  signifies  many  scattered  or  at  a 
distance,  whether   as   it  regards   time   or   space. 
Various  expresses  not  only  a  greater  number,  but  a 
greater  diversity  than  all  the  rest.    The  same  thing 
often  affects  different  persons  differently:  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  affected  several  times  in  the  same 
way ;  or  particular  persons  maybe  affected  at  sun- 
dry times  and  in  divers  manners ;  the  ways  in  which 
men  are  affected  are  so  various  as  not  to  admit  of 
enumeration:  it  is  not  so  much  to  understand  dif- 

{erent  languages  as  to  understand  several  different 
auguages;  divers  modes  have  been  suggested  and 
tried  for  the  good  education  of  youth." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  different  and 
unlike:  "Different  is  positive,  unlike  is  negative: 
we  look  at  what  is  different,  and  draw  a  compari- 
son ;  but  that  which  is  unlike  needs  no  comparison : 
a  thing  is  said  to  be  different  from  every  other 
thing,  or  unlike  to  anything  seen  before ;  which  lat- 
ter mode  of  expression  obviously  conveys  less  to  the 
mind  than  the  former."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

dlf-fer-Sn'-ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  «.    [Lat.] 
Logic :  The  same  as  DIFFERENCE,  II.  2. 
dlf-fgr-eV-ti-al  (ti  as  shl),  *dlf-fe"r-en-9l-al, 
a.  &  s.    [Eng.  different;  -fat.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I*  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Differing ;  consisting  of  a  difference. 

"  Therefore  weight  is  made  by  the  differencial,  not  the 
absolute  pressure  of  earth." — Search:  Light  of  Nature, 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.(  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Distinguishing;  discriminating;  making  a  dif- 
ference or  distinction. 

II.  Mathematics: 

1.  An  epithet  applied  to  an  infinitely  small  quan- 
tity, so  small  as  to  be  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity ;  as  a  differential  quantity. 

2.  Pertaining  to  differentials,  or  to  mathematical 
or    mechanical    processes  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. 

B.  As  substantive  .* 

Math. :  An  infinitesimally  small  difference  be- 
tween two  consecutive  states  of  a  variable  quantity 

differential  block,  s. 

Mech. :  A  double  block  having  sheaves  of  differ- 
ent sizes.  [DIFFERENTIAL  PULLEY,] 

differential  calculus,  s. 

Math. :  The  Differential  Calculus  is  that  branch 
of  mathematics  which  has  for  its  object  the  expla- 
nation of  the  method  of  deriving  one  determinate 
function  from  another  by  the  process  of  differentia- 
tion. If  in  any  determinate  function  of  one  vari- 
able we  give  to  the  variable  a  constant  increment, 
and  find  the  corresponding  increment  of  the  func- 
tion, and  then  divide  the  increment  of  the  function 
by  the  increment  of  the  variable,  wo  shall  find  a 
ratio  which  will  in  general  be  dependent  upon  the 
increment  of  the  variable.  If  now  we  pass  to  the 
limit  of  this  ratio,  by  making  tho  increment  of 
the  variable  equal  to  0,  wo  shall  in  general  obtain  a 
function  of  the  original  variable,  which  is  called 
the  differential  co-efficient  of  the  function.  If  this 
bo  multiplied  by  the  differential  of  the  variable, 
the  result  is  called  the  differential  of  the  function. 
Any  function  of  a  single  variable  will  have  one,  and 
only  one,  differential  co-efficient,  and  consequently 
it  will  have  but  one  differential  of  the  same  order. 
The  Differential  Calculus  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  first  embraces  the  science  of  the  differential 
calculus,  and  explains  the  methods  of  finding  the 
differentials  and  successive  differentials  of  all 
determinate  functions.  The  second  treats  of  the 
application  of  the  differential  calculus  to  the  other 
branches  of  mathematics,  as  Algebra,  Analytical 
Geometry,  &c.  [CALCULUS.] 

differential  co-efficient,  s. 

Math. :  The  differential  co-efficient  of  a  function 
of  one  variable  is  a  function  whose  form  depends 
upon  that  of  the  given  function,  and  which  may  bo 
derived  from  it  by  a  fixed  law  called  the  law  of 
differentiation. 
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differential  coupling,  «. 

Mach. :  A  form  of  extensible  coupling,  to  vary  the 
speed  of  the  driven  part  of  the  machinery. 

differential  duties,  .-•.  pi. 

Polit.  Econ.:  Duties  which  are  not  levied  equally 
upon  the  productions  of  different  countries ;  as 
wiien  a  tax  on  certain  commodities  is  lighter  in  one 
country  than  it  is  in  another. 

differential  equation,  *. 

Math. :  An  equation  which  expresses  the  relations 
between  variables  and  their  differentials.  If  a  dif- 
ferential equation  be  differentiated,  and  its  differ- 
ential^ equation  found,  this  is  called  a  differential 
equation  of  the  second  order;  and  the  differential 
equation  of  a  differential  equation  of  the  second 
order  is  one  of  the  third  order,  and  so  on. 

differential  feed,  t. 

Uach. :  An  arrangement  by  wh  ich  a  regular  power- 
ful and  slow  movement  is  obtained,  for  carrying 
forward  a  tool,  from  the  motion-work  whereby  the 
tool  is  rotated. 

differential  gearing,  s. 

Mech, :  A  form  of  gearing  first  introduced  by  Dr. 
Wollaston  in  his  trochiometer,  for  counting  the 
turns  of  a  carriage-wheel,  in  which  two  cog-wheels 
of  varying  sizes  are  made  to  travel  at  the  same  ab- 
solute surface-rate  and  in  the  same  direction,  and 
communicate  motion  equivalent  to  the  difference 
between  the  circumferences  of  the  two. 

differential  machine, «.  The  same  as  Babbage's 
Calculating  Machine.  [CALCULATING  MACHINE.] 

differential  motion, «. 

Mech. :  A  contrivance  by  which  a  single  combina- 
tion is  made  to  produce  such  a  low  rate  of  speed, 
as  by  ordinary  arrangements  could  only  be  effected 
by  a  considerable  train  of  mechanism.  Such  a  com- 
bination is  the  differential  pulley  (q.  v.). 

differential  pulley,  s. 

Mechanics:  This,  in  a  somewhat  clumsy  form, 
has  been  known  for  centuries  under  the  name  of 
the  Chinese  windlass,  and  one  was  found  by  the 
allied  English  and  French  armies  to  be  in  use  for 
raising  one  of  the  drawbridges  in  the  city  of  Pekin. 
The  chain  winds  over  two  drums  of  different  diame- 
ters, winding  onto  one  as  it  unwinds  from  the  other ; 
the  effect  gained  is  as  the  difference  between  the 
two,  the  smaller  the  difference  the  greater  the 
power  and  the  less  the  speed.  In  the  geared  differ- 
ential pulley  the  effect  is  produced  by  making  one 
more  tooth  in  one  of  the  wheels  the  chain  passes 
over  than  in  the  other. 

differential  screw,  s. 

Mech.:  A  screw  invented  by  Hunter,  the  cele- 
brated surgeon.  Two  threads  of  unequal  pitch  are 
upon  the  same  shaft,  one  unwinding  as  the  other 
winds.  The  effective  progression  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  pitches  of  the  two  threads.  By 
making  this  difference  very  small  great  power  may 
be  attained  without  the  weakness  due  to  a  very  fine 
screw. 

differential  thermometer,  s. 

Physics:  A  thermometer  having  two  air-bulbs 
connected  by  a  bent  stem  occupied  by  colored 
sulphuric  acid.  When  one  leg  is  exposed  to  heat, 
the  air  in  the  bulb  is  expanded,  and  the  liquid  in 
that  leg  of  the  instrument  is  depressed. 

differential  tones,  *.  pi. 

Music:  The  same  as  DIFFERENCE  TONES  (q.v.). 

differential  windlass,  s. 

Mach. :  A  windlass  whose  barrel  consists  of  two 
portions  of  varying  diameters.  The  rope  winds  on 
to  one  as  it  winds  off  the  other,  the  effect  of  a  revo- 
lution being  governed  by  the  difference  between  the 
circumferences  of  the  two  portions.  If  it  wind  on 
to  the  larger  and  off  to  the  smaller  the  load  is 
raised,  and  conversely.  [CHINESE  WINDLASS.] 

differential  worm-wheel, «. 

Mach. :  A  cog-wheel  working  with  a  screw  on  a 
shaft. 

dif-fer-en -ti-al-1?  (ti  as  shl),  adv.  [English 
differential;  -ly.]  By  way  of  distinction  or  differ- 
entiation ;  in  a  distinctive  manner. 

"When  biting  serpents  are  mentioned  in  the  Scripture, 
they  are  not  differentially  set  from  such  as  mischiet  by 
stinge." — Browne:  Vulffar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xaviii. 

dlf-fer-gn -ti-ate  (ti  as  shl),  v.  t.  &  i.   [Lat. 
differentia— a.  difference.] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  make  different  or  distinct ;  to  make  a  differ- 
ence between ;  to  mark  or  distinguish  by  a  dif- 
ference. 

2.  To  produce  or  cause  differences  in. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic :  To  discriminate  or  distinguish  between 
by  observing  the  differentia  or  marks  of  differenti- 
ation. 

2.  Math. :  To  obtain  the  differential,  or  the  differ- 
ential co-efficient  of. 

3.  Biol. :  To  assign  or  to  set  apart  for  a  specific 
purpose ;  to  specialize. 

"  We  thus  see  that  the  musical  apparatus  is  more  differ- 
entiated or  specialized  in  the  Locustidce,  which  includes, 
I  believe,  the  most  powerful  performers  in  the  order." — 
Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  x.,  vol.  i.,  p.  355. 

tB.  Intrans. :  To  acquire  a  different  or  distinct 
character;  to  become  differentiated. 

dlf-fer  en-ti-a  -tion  {ti  as  shl),  «.  [Eng.  differ- 
entiat(e) ;  -ton.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  differentiating,  distinguishing,  or 
discriminating  differences  or  varieties. 

2.  A  distinction  or  mark  of  difference. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:   The  act  of    discriminating  or   distin- 
guishing between  by  observing  the  differentia  or 
marks  of  difference. 

2.  Math.:  The  operation  or  process  of  differen- 
tiating a  function. 

3.  Zool. :  The  assignment  of  each  function  to  an 
organ  specially  devoted  to  it. 

"He  justly  considers  the  differentiation  and  specializa- 
tion of  organs  as  the  test  of  perfection." — Darwin:  Descent 
of  Man  (1871),  pt.  i.,  ch.  11.,  vol.  i.,  p.  61. 

4.  Biol. :  The  production  or  formation  of  different 
parts,  organs,  species,  &c.,  by  a  process  of  evolution 
or  development ;  as  when  the  root  and  stem  of  a 
plant  are  developed  from  the  root,  or  the  leaves, 
branches,  flowers,  &c.,  from  the  stem. 

dlf-fer-ent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  different;  -ly.']  In  a 
different  or  varying  manner ;  variously ;  not  alike. 

"He  may  consider  how  differently  he  is  affected  by  the 
same  thought." — Addison. 

dif  -fir-lag,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [DrFFEH,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Unlike ;  dissimilar ;  not  agreeing. 

"  Differing  multitudes." — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ill.  6. 

*2.  Angry. 

"  His  differing  fury." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  643. 

*dlf-fer-lng-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  differing;  -ly.]  In 
a  differing  or  different  manner ;  differently. 

"  Such  protuberant  and  concave  parts  of  a  surface  may 
remit  the  light  so  differingly,  as  to  vary  a  color." — Boyle. 

dlf-f5r -rSr,  s.  [Eng.di/Ter(2),v. ;-er.]  Delayer; 
the  person  who  delays. 

"I  saye,  quhilk  of  both  is  the  differer  of  the  cans?" — 
Willock,  Lett,  to  Crosraguell,  Keith:  Hist.,  App.,  p.  198. 

*dlf-f  Ib  -)}  late,  ».  t.  [Lat.  diffl.bv.latw>,  pa.  par. 
of  difflbulo:  rft/=di«=away,  apart,  and  flbwlo=to 
fasten  with  a  buckle;  flbula= a  buckle.]  To  un- 
buckle, to  unbutton. 

*dlf  f  19  -lie,  *dif-fl-5ill,  *dif-fl-9ll,  *dif-n-cul, 
a.  [Fr.  &  Ital.  difficile;  Sn.difficil;  Lat.  difficilis 
=difficult  (q.  v.).l 

1.  Difficult,  hard,  not  easy. 

"No  matter  so  difficile  for  man  to  find  ont." 

JVeio  Custom,  ii.  2. 

2.  Backward,  reluctant,  scrupulous,  hard  to  per- 
snade. 

"Quhair  many  persones  were  difflcill  and  scroupulous 
to  len  moneyes,  these  have  given  thair  awin  particular 
bandis."— Acts  Chas.  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  479. 

•dlf-fl?  -He-ness,  *dlf-fl9-lle-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
difficile:  -,w«3.] 

1.  Difficulty,  nardness. 

2.  Reluctance,  hardness  against  persuasion,  scru- 
pulousness. 

"The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  turneth  but  to  a  cross- 
ness, or  frowardness,  or  aptness  to  oppose,  or  difficilnesfe 
or  the  like." — #<tcoit:  Essays;  Goodness. 

*dlf-f  1-9!!  -l-tate,  r.  t.  [Pref.  Lat.  dif=dis 
(neg.)i  and  Eng.  facilitate  (q.  v.)-]  To  render  diffi- 
cult. 

"The  inordintitenessof  our  love  diffioilltateth  the  duty." 
— 3Io  u  ii  tag  it:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  15,  §  4. 

*dlf  -fl-cul-lf  e,  adv.  [Eng.  difficul;  -ly.]  With 
difficulty,  hardly. 

"  DifficuJii?,  difficile.     Difficulter,  obscure." — Buloet. 

dlf'-fl-cfilt,  *dlf '-fl-culte,  a.  [A  word  some- 
what rare  in  early  authors,  being  merely  developed 
from  the  sub.  difficulty,  (tfkeat.)  Ital.  difficultoso, 
difflcoltuoso;  Sp.  difflcultoso.] 

1.  Hard  to  do,  execute,  fulfill,  or  carry  out ;  not 
easy ;  attended  witii  labor,  trouble,  or  pains ;  ardu- 
ous, troublesome. 


difficulty 

2.  Hard  to  please  or  satisfy;  austere,  unaccom- 
modating, crabbed,  peevish,  following  a  frequent 
use  of  the  Latin  dijficilis. 

3.  Hani  to  understand. 

If  For  the  difference  between  difficult  and  hard, 
see  HARD. 

*dlf '-fl-CUlt,  I',  t.      [DIFFICULT,  rt.] 

1.  To  reudi-r    difficult,    to  impede,  to  put   diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of. 

"  Their  pretensions  had  difficulted  the  peace."— Kir  W. 
Temple. 

2.  To  perplex. 

"  What  most  difficulted  the  judges  was,  that  the  arrester 
could  not  confirm  a  disposition  to  which  he  had  no  right." 
— Kames;  Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  155. 

*dlf-fl-ctil-tate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  diMcultatem,  accus. 
of  ditftcuHos=difficulty  (q.  v.).]  To  render  difficult. 

*dlf -fl-cult-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DIFFICULT,  v.] 

*dlf-n-cult-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  difficult;  -/(/.]  With 
difficulty,  hardly, 

"  They  nourish  much,  but  difficultly  digest."— Passenger 
of  Benvenuto  (1612). 

*dlf-fl-cult-ness,  *dlf-fl-ciilt-nes,  a.  [Eng. 
difficult;  -ness.]  Difficulty,  hardness. 

"  The  difficulties  of  their  present  work."  —  Goliiing.- 
C&sar,  Comment.  (Pref.) 

'dlf-fl-cul-t?,  *dif-fl-cul-tee,  s.  [¥T. difficult^ ; 
Prov.  djfficultad;  Ital.  difficult?*;  Sp.  diticultaa ; 
Lat.  difficultas  (accus.  difficult  at  em),  an  aobrev.  of 


ness ;  a  state  or  condition  of  anything  to  be  done, 
fulfilled,  or  carried  out,  which  causes  labor  or 
trouble. 

"  Such  a  divine  might  without  difficulty  be  found." — 
Macaitlay:  Hist.  £»(/.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  That  which  is  difficult  to  be  done,  fulfilled,  or 
carried  out. 

"  By  mastering  difficulties  so    ... 
He  bravely  came  to  disappoint  his  foe." 

Daniel:  Funeral  Potm. 

3.  An  obstacle,  impediment,  or  hindrance;  that 
which  causes  trouble,  perplexity  or  embarrassment. 

"  But  though  she  carefully  abstained  from  doing  or' 
saying  anything  that  could  add  to  his  difficulties,  those- 
difficulties  were  serious  indeed."  —  Mttcaulau:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ix. 

4.  Anything  difficult  or  hard  to  bo  understood, 
explained,  or  believed ;  a  difficult  point  or  question. 

"  Let  us  see  whether  by  attending  to  the  practice  of 
mathematicians  .  .  .  we  can  make  any  discovery  pre- 
paratory to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty," — Heattie.-  On 
Truth,  pt.  iL,ch.  i.,  gl. 

5.  An  objection,  cavil,  scruple,  or  question. 

"  Men  should  consider,  that  raising  difficulties  concern- 
ing the  mysteries  in  religion  cannot  make  them  mure 
wise,  learned,  or  virtuous. ''—Swift. 

6.  A  serious  complication  likely  to  lead  to  a  quar- 
rel ;  au  embroilment,  a  dispute,  a  misunderstanding. 

7.  (PL):  Pecuniary  embarrassment. 

"A  still  higher  value  of  money  would  perhaps  cause 
some  difficulties." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

IT  To  be  in  difficulties:  To  be  pecuniarily  em- 
barrassed. 

IF  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  a  difficulty 
and  an  obstacle;  "A  difficulty  embarrasses;  an 
obstacle  stops.  We  remove  the  one;  we  surmount 
the  other.  Generally,  the  first  expresses  somewhat 
arising  from  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
affair;  the  second  somewhat  arising  from  a  fori-iim 
cause./  Philip  found  difficulty  in  managing  the 
Athenians,  from  the  nature  of  their  dispositions;, 
but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  his  design."  (Blair:  Lect.on  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres  (1817),  vol.  i.,  p.  231.) 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  diffi~ 
culties,  embarrassments,  and  troubles :  "  These  terms- 
are  all  applicable  to  a  person's  concerns  in  life: 
but  difficulties  relate  to  the  difficulty  of  conducting 
a  business  ;  embarrassments  relate  to  the  confusion, 
attending  a  state  of  debt;  and  trouble  to  the  pain 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  not  fulfilling- 
engagements  or  answering  demands.  Of  the  three, 
difficulties  expresses  the  least,  and  troubles  the- 
most.  A  young  man  on  his  entrance  into  the  world 
will  unavoidably  experience  difficulties,  if  not  pro- 
vided with  ample  means  on  the  outset.  But  let  his 
means  be  ever  so  ample,  if  he  have  not  prudenco 
and  talents  fitted  for  business,  he  will  hardly  kocp 
himself  free  from  embarrassments }  which  are  the 
greatest  troubles  that  can  arise  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  a  man's  mind." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  betweon  difficulty, 
obstacle,  and  impediment :  "  All  these  terms  include 
in  their  signification  that  which  interferes  with  tho 
actions  or  views  of  men.  The  difficulty  lies  most  in 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  thing  itself ; 
the  obstacle  and  impediment  consist  of  that  which. 
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is  external  or  foreign :  the  difficulty  interferes  with 
the  completion  of  any  work ;  the  obstacle  interferes 
with  the  attainment  of  any  end;  the  impediment 
interrupts  the  progress,  and  prevents  the  execution 
of  one's  wishes :  the  difficulty  embarrasses,  it  sus- 
pends the  powers  of  acting  or  deciding ;  the  obstacle 
opposes  itself,  it  is  properly  met  in  the  way,  and 
intervenes  between  us  and  our  object;  the  impedi- 
ment  shackles  and  puts  a  stop  to  our  proceedings: 
wo  speak  of  encountering  a  difficulty,  surmounting 
an  obstacle,  and  removing  an  impediment."  (Orabb: 
.£"/(</.  ^ynon.) 

*dlf-flde,  v.  i.  [Lat.  diffldo:  di/=dis=apart, 
away,  and/!do=to  trust.]  In  distrust;  not  to  nave 
confidence  in. 


"  In  the  council-board  he  had  the  ability  still  to  give 
himself  the  best  council,  but  the  unhappy  modesty  to  dif- 
Jlde  in  it." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  2. 

dlf-fl-dence,  *d!f-fI-den-$?,  s.  [Lat.  diffl- 
dentia,  from  diffidens,  pr.  par.  of  di#!do=to  dis- 
trust: di/=dis=apart,  away,  andi/ide8=faith,  con- 
fidence ;  Ital.  diffidenzia ;  Sp.  difidencia.] 

*l .  Distrust ;  want  of  faith  or  confidence  in  others ; 
suspicion. 

"  Thou  dost  shame  thy  mother, 
And  wound  her  honor  with  this  diffidence." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  i.  1. 

*2.  A  distrust  in  every  one,  almost  amounting  to 
despair. 

"  Of  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the  affections, 
the  principal  whereof  hath  been  despair  or  diffidence 
.  .  .  " — Bacon:  Of  the  Interpretation  of  Nature,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Distrust  of  one's  self,  or  of  one's  powers ;  bash- 
fulness,  reserve. 

"  It  is  good  to  speak  on  such  questions  with  diffidence." 
— Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

dlf -f  1-dent,  a.  fLat.  diffidens,  pr.  par.  of  dif- 
Jido;  Sp.  difldente;  Ital.  diffidente.] 

*1.  Distrustful;  without  faith  or  confidence  in 
others. 

"  Not  diffident  of  thee  do  I  dissuade 
Thy  absence  from  my  side." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  293,  294. 

*2.  Doubtful,  uncertain ;  without  a  firm  trust  in. 
"You  were  always  extremely  diffident  of  their  success." 
—Melmoth:  Cicero,  bk.  ii.,  lett.  iv. 

3.  Having  a  modest  distrust  of  one's  self,  or  of 
one's  own  powers ;  bashful,  modest,  reserved. 

"The  diffident  maidens." 
Longfellow:  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
IT  For  the  difference  between  diffident  and  dis- 
trustful, see  DISTRUSTFUL ;  for  that  between  diffi- 
dent and  modest,  see  MODEST. 

dlf  -f I-dent-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  diffident;  -ly.]    In 
a  diffident  manner ;  with  diffidence. 
"  In  man  humility's  alone  sublime, 
Who  diffidently  hopes  he's  Christ's  own  care." 

Smart:  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
*dlf-flnd  ,  v.  t.    [Lat.  difflndo.]    To  cleave  in 
two,  to  split. 

*dlf-flne.  *dlf-fy  ne,  v.  t.  [Fr.  definir,]  To 
end,  to  conclude. 

"Tho  diffynen  the  ende  of  my  labour." — Maundevtlle, 
p.  815. 

*dlf-fln-r-cl-oun,  s.    [DEFINITION.] 

"  Yit  herd  X  never  tellen  in  myn  age 
TJppon  this  noumbre  diffinicioun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,606,  5,607. 

*dlf-fln -I-tlve,  a.  [DEFINITIVE.]  Determinate, 
deciding,  conclusive. 

"The  tribunal  where  we  speak  being  not  diffinttlve,  I 
now  promised  to  ease  his  memory  myself  with  an  extract 
of  what  I  had  said."— Sir  U.  Wotton:  Letters,  p.  537. 

•dlf-flssion  (fission  as  f$sh'-fin),  *.  [Lat.  dif- 
Jissio,  from  diffissus,  pa.  par.  of  difflndo.]  The  act  of 
cleaving  in  two,  or  splitting. 

*dlf-fla  te,  v.  t.  [Lat.  difflatus,  pa.  par.  of  difflo= 
to  blow  about,  to  scatter.]  To  blow  away,  to  dissi- 
pate, to  scatter. 

"  Thereby  are  .  .  .  vaporous  and  rheumatic  super 
unities  discussed  and  difflated."—  Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  311. 

•dlf-fla'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  difflatus,  pa.  par.  of  difflo 
=to  blow  about,  to  scatter:  dt/=di«=apart,  and  flo 
=to  blow.]  The  act  of  scattering  with  a  blast  of 
•wind. 

*dlf '-flu-en^e,  *dlf-flu'-en-c? , s.  [Lat.  diffluent, 
pr.  par.  of  diffluo=to  flow  in  different  directions: 
dif  = die  =  apart,  away,  and/uo  =  to  flow.]  The 
quality  or  act  of  flowing  or  falling  away  on  all 
sides ;  fluidity ;  the  contrary  to  consistence. 

"Ice»is  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air, 
•whereby  it  acquireth  no  new  form,  but  rather  a  consist- 
ence orMetermination of  its  diffiuency."—  Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

*dlf  '-•fl-ent,  a.  [Lat.  diffluens,  pr.  par.  of  diffluo.] 
Flowing  or  falling  away  on  all  sides ;  not  consist- 
ent. 


dlf  '-flu  -gl-a,  s.    [Lat.  diffluo.} 

ZoOl.  :  A  genus  of  Rhizopoda,  of  the  family  Arcel- 
lina.  They  are  aquatic,  and  are  contained  in  a 
spherical,  or  oblong,  urceolate,  incrusted  carapace. 
There  are  numerous  species. 

•dlf  -form,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat.  dif- 
formis,  from  dt/=di's=apart,  away,  and  forma= 
form.] 

1.  Irregular,  or  not  uniform  in  shape  ;  as,  a  difform 
flower  or  corolla,  the  parts  of  which  do  not  corre- 
spond in  size  or  proportion. 

2.  Unlike,  dissimilar. 

"  The  unequal  refractions  of  difform  roye  proceed  not 
from  any  contingent  irregularities."  —  Newton;  Optics. 

•dlf-fornV-I-ty1,  s.    [Fr.  difformiU.} 

1.  An  irregularity  or  want  of  uniformity  ;  a  diver- 
sity in  form. 

"Without  any  possible  difference,  difformity,  or  variety 
whatsoever."  —  Clarke:  Attributes  of  God,  §  7. 

2.  A  diversity  or  divergence. 

"They  desire  in  them  a  difformity  from  the  primitive 
rule."  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*dlf-fract  ,  v,  t.  [Lat.  diffractus,  pa.  par.  of  dif- 
fringo=to  break  in  pieces:  d(/=rfis=apart,  and 
frango=to  break.]  To  break  in  pieces  ;  to  break  up 
as  in  a  prism. 

*dlf-fract  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIFFRACT.]" 
*dlf-fract  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DIFFRACT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  breaking  up  or  in  pieces  ; 
diffraction. 

dlf-frac  -tion,  ».  [Lat.  diffractus,  pa.  par.  of 
diffringo.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  breaking  in  pieces. 

2.  Optics:  [DIFFRACTION  OF  LIGHT.] 
IT  Diffraction  of  light  : 

Optics:  That  peculiar  modification  which  light 
undergoes  when  it  passes  by  the  edge  of  an  opaque 
body  by  being  deflected  from  its  direct  course. 
diffraction  gratings,  s.  pi. 

Optics:  A  number  of  parallel  lines  placed  very 
closely  together,  which  when  the  light  falls  upon 
them  so  diffract  it  as  to  produce  a  spectrum  with 
the  rainbow  colors. 

*dlf-fran'-9his.e,  v.  t.    [DISFRANCHISE.] 
*dlf-fran'-chl§e-ment,  s.  [DISFBANCHISEMEST.] 
*d!f-f  U'-gOUS,  a.    [Lat.  diffugio=to  fly  in  differ- 
ent directions:  dtf=dw=away,  apart,  and  fugio= 
to  fly.]   Tlying  divers  ways,  or  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

dlf-fu  s.e,  v.  t.  [Lat.  diffusus,  pa.  par.  of  dif- 
fundo=io  pour  abroad:  di/=dis=apart,  and  /undo 
=  topour.] 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  pour  abroad  ;  to  spread  by  pouring  out. 

"  When  these  waters  began  to  rise  at  first,  long  before 
they  could  swell  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  they 
would  diffuse  themselves  every  way."  —  Burnet:  Theory. 

2,  To  circulate,  to  extend. 

"...    diffused  through  the  senseless  tronck." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  4. 
"  Thence  diffuse  his  good 

To  worlds  and  ages  infinite."         Milton. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  spread  or  extend  on  every  side. 
"  The  poet  and  the  historian  are  they  who  diffuse  a  lus- 
ter upon  the  age."—  Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  iii. 
*2.  To  make  confused  or  uncouth. 

"If  bTat  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow 
That  can  my  speech  diffuse." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  diffuse  and  to 
spread,  see  SPREAD. 

dlf-f  U  se,  a.    [Lat.  diffusus.'} 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  Scattered,  widely  spread  or  dispersed. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Wide,  copious,  full. 

"  A  diffuse  and  various  knowledge  of  divine  and  human 
things."  —  Milton:  To  the  Parliament. 

(2)  Copious,  prolix,  verbose,  full,  not  concise. 

"  The  reasoning  of  them  is  sophistical  and  inconclusive; 
the  style  diffuse  and  verbose.*'  —  Dr.  Warton:  Essay  on 
Pope. 

*(3)  Difficult,  requiring  a  long  time. 
"  It  is  diffuse  to  fynde 
The  sentence  of  his  mind." 

Skelton:  Poems,  p.  287. 
II.  Bat.  :  Spreading  widely. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  diffuse  and 
prolix:  "The  diffuse  is  properly  opposed  to  the 
precise  ;  the  prolix  to  the  concise  or  laconic.  A 
diffuse  writer  is  fond  of  amplification,  he  abounds 


in  epithets,  tropes,  figures,  and  illustrations ;  the- 
prolix  writer  is  fond  of  circumlocution,  minute  de- 
tails, and  trifling  particulars.  Diffuseness  is  a  fault 
only  in  degree,  and  according  to  circumstances; 
prulisity  is  a  positive  fault  at  all  times.  The 
former  leads  to  the  use  of  words  unnecessarily ;  the 
latter  to  the  use  of  pfirases,  as  well  as  words,  that 
are  altogether  useless;  the  diffuse  style  has  too 
much  of  repetition ;  the  prolix  style  abounds  in 
tautology.  Diffuseness  often  arises  from  an  exuber- 
ance of  imagination ;  prolixity  from  the  want  of 
imagination ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  former  may 
be  coupled  with  great  superficiality,  and  the  latter 
with  great  solidity."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
dlf-fus/ ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DiFFCSE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Spread  or  scattered  abroad. 
•II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Untidy,  loose,  wild. 

"Diffused  attire." — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

2.  Uncouth,  confused,  irregular. 

"  Let  them  from  forth  a  sawpit  rush  at  once, 
With  some  diffused  song." 

Shafcesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

dlf-fu§  -gd-1?,  adv.    [Eng.  diffused;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  Widely,  dispersedly.  extensively. 

•2.  Fig. :  Irregularly,  wildly,  neglectful  of  dress. 

"  Go  not  so  diffusedly, 

There  are  great  ladies  purpose,  sir,  to  visit  you." 
Beaum.  A  Flet.:  Nice  Valor,  iii.  3. 
dlf-fug  -ed  ness,  s.    [Eng.  diffused;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  diffused,  or  widely  spread. 
"  A  conjecture  I  had  made  about  the  great  difftaedneet 
of  the  noctilucal  matter."— Boyle:  Works,  iv.  482. 

dlf-fus  e-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  diffuse;  -ly.] 
*l.  Widely,  extensively. 

"  Pleas' d  that  her  magic  fame  diffusely  flies." 

Rowe:  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  vi.  996. 

2.  Copiously,  verbosely,  fully,  not  concisely. 

"  These  places  have  been  more  diffusely  urged  in  a  late 
discourse."— Olanmll:  Preexistence  of  Souls,  ch.  ii. 

dif  fuse  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  diffuse;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  diffuse,  prolix,  or  verbose ;  an  ex- 
cessive or  superfluous  wordiness  or  verbosity. 

dlf-fus/ -6r,  «.  [Eng.  diffus(e);  -er.]  One  who 
diffuses  or  spreads  abroad. 

"  If  the  Jews  were  such  diffusers  of  secular  learning, 
.  .  .1"—Mannyngham's  Disc.  (1681),  p.  32. 

dlf-fus.-I-bll'-I-ty' ,  «.  [Eng.  diffusible;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  diffusible ;  capability  of 
being  diffused. 

dlf-fus.  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  diffw>(e) ;  -able.~\  That 
may  or  can  be  diffused;  capable  of  being  diffused. 

dlf-fus,  -I-ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  diffusible;  -ness.'] 
The  same  as  DIFFUSIBILITT  (q.  v.). 

dlf-fus/ -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  i.    [DIFFUSE,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Atsubst. :  The  act  of  spreading  abroad ;  diffu- 
sion. 

dif  fu   sion,  s.    [Lat.  diffusio,  from  diffusus,  pa. 

ar.  of  diffundo,] 

1.  The  act  of  diffusing  or  spreading  about  of  a 


par.  of  diffundo.] 

1.  The  act  of  diffusi 
liquid,  fluid,  &c. 


"A  sheet  of  very  well  sleeked  marbled  paper  did  not 
throw  its  light  with  an  equal  diffusion." — Boyle:  On  Colors. 
2.  A  spreading  or  diffusing  abroad  of  a  matter. 

ed  widely 
propagat- 

*5.  Copiousness,  exuberance  of  style ;  prolixity, 
verbosity. 

II  (1)  Diffusion  of  gases: 

Chem.:  The  passing  of  one  gas  into  the  space 
occupied  by  another.  The  name  given  to  that 
phenomenon  by  which  the  composition  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  kept  uniform,  or  nearly  so.  When  two 
gases,  which  do  not  act  chemically  on  each  other, 
are  mixed  together  in  any  proportions,  they  will, 
after  a  short  time,  become  diffused  through  each 
other,  so  that,  whatever  may  be  their  respective 


law,  that  is,inversely  as  the  square  root  of  their 
densities.    [DIFFUSION-VOLUME.] 

(2)  Diffusion  of  heat  : 

Phys.:  A  term  applied  to  those  modes  by  which 
the  equilibrium  of  heat  is  effected— viz.,  conduction, 
radiation,  and  connection. 

(3)  Diffusion  of  liquids:   When  two  liquids  that 
are  capable  of   mixing  are   put   in   contact  they 
gradually  diffuse  one  into  the  other,  notwithstand- 
ing the  action  of  gravity.    Thus,  if  a  vessel  con- 
taining a  solution  of  common  salt  be  placed  care- 
fully, with  its  mouth  covered,  in  a  vessel  containing 


Doll,    bo?;     pout,    Jowl;    cat.    $ell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -»lon.      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


diffusion-apparatus 

•water,  the  water  beinp  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  the 
vessel  of  salt  and  water,  and  if  the  cover  be  re- 
moved from  that  vessel,  in  time  the  salt  and  water 
solution  will  diffuse  out  into  the  larger  vessel,  and 
the  water  into  the  smaller  vessel,  until  both  liquids 
are  of  equal  density. 

diffusion-apparatus,  s. 

Sur/ar  Manufacture:  A  mode  of  extracting  the 
sugar  from  cane  or  beet-root  by  dissolving  it  out 
with  water.  It  is  adopted  in  some  establishments 
in  British  India  and  in  Austria. 

diffusion-tube,  s. 

Chem.:  An  instrument  for  determining  the  rate 
of  diffusion  of  different  gases.  It  consists  of  a 
graduated  tube  closed  at  one  end  by  plaster-of- 
Paris— a  substance  which,  when  moderately  dry, 
possesses  the  required  porosity. 

diffusion- volume, ». 

Chem.:  A  term  used  to  denote  the  different  dispo- 
sitions of  gases  to  become  diffused  into  others. 

dlf-ftt'-Blve,  a.  [Fr.  diffusif;  Ital.  diffnsivo;  Sp. 
difusivo,  from  Lat.  diffiimts,  pa.  par.  of  diffundo.] 

1.  Scattering  or  spreading  widely ;  diffusing. 
"  Diffusive  of  themselves,  where'er  they  pass 

They  make  that  warmth  in  others  they  expect." 

Dryden:  Annas  Mirtil-ili*,  liii. 

2.  Scattered,  spreading,  or  extending  widely. 

"And  each  diffusive  harmony  unite." 

Thomson:  Winter,  681. 

3.  Widely  spread  or  distributed ;  collective. 

"They  are  not  agreed  amongst  themselves  where  in- 
fallibility is  seated;  whether  in  the  pope  alone  or  in  the 
diffusive  body  of  Christians." — Tillutson. 

4.  Capable  of  diffusion. 

"All  liquid  bodies  are  diffusive." — Burnet:  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

*5.  Copious,  diffuse,  full,  not  concise. 

"  If  I  were  to  choose  I  should  clearly  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  this  style,  .  .  .  full  and  diffusive." — Melmoth: 
Pliny,  bk.  i.,  lett.  20. 

*6.  Wide,  general,  universal,  extensive. 

"No  man  is  of  so  general  and  diffusive  a  lust,  as  to 
prosecute  his  amours  all  the  world  over."—  South.  + 

*dlf-fu  -slve-l?,  adv.    [Eng.  diffusive;  -ij/.] 

1.  Widely,  extensively,  diffusively. 
"Through  secret  streams  diffusively  they  bless." 

Young:  Love  of  Fame,  sat.  vi. 

2.  In  a  diffuse,  verbose,  or  copious  manner;  dif- 
fusely. 

dlf-fu  -Slve-ness,  «.    [Eng.  diffusive;  -ness.} 

1.  The  power  or  quality  of  diffusing ;  the  state  of 
being  diffused. 

2.  Tho  state  of  being  widely  spread  or  extending ; 
wideness,  extensiveness. 

"Aa  may  appear  by  the  diffusiveness  of  his  learning." 
—Fuller:  Worthies,  Wiltshire.  (Horeman.) 

3.  Prolixity,   copiousness,   want   of  conciseness, 
fullness. 

"The  fault  that  I  find  with  a  modern  legend  is  its  dif- 
fusiveness."— Atldison:  On  Medals. 

dl-flu-en,  ».  {Fret.  <Ji=dut=away,  apart,  and 
Lat.7f«o=toflow.J 

Chem. :  A  term  for  an  indifferent  body  produced 
by-  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  alloxanic  acid, 
which  is  thereby  decomposed  into  this  substance 
and  an  acid  named  leucoturic  acid. 

dig, 

Si. 

•with  SwTdVfcct=to  dig 'a  ditch;  dike=&  ditch':  Dan. 
<Jt0e=(v.)  to  dig,  (s.)  =  a  ditch  (Steal).]  [DIKE, 
DITCH.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  pierce,  cut,  opt?n,  or  cultivate  -with  a  spade. 
"It  shall  not  be  pruned,  nor  digged." — Isaiah  v.  6. 

2.  To  form,  fashion,  or  excavate  by  digging. 

"  And  they  digged  another  well." — Genesis  xxvi.  21. 
8.  To  win  or  gain  by  digging. 

"In  Gallia  beth  many  good  quarers  and  noble  for  to 
dtgge  stoon."— Trevisa,  i.  271. 
*4.  To  bury  in  the  ground. 

"I  dygge,  or  burye  in  thegronnde." — Palsgrave. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp  point  or  instrument. 

"A  rav*nous vulture  in  his  opened  side, 
Her  crooked  beak  and  crnel  talons  tried: 
Still  for  the  growing  liver  digged  his  breast."    « 
Druden:  Virgil's  &netd,  vi.  808-10. 

2.  To  push  or  thrust  in  violently. 

If  (1)  To  dig  down:  To  cause  to  fall  by  under- 
mining. 


He,  *deg-gen,  'dig-gen,  *dygge,  *dyg-gyn 
a.  t.  ^digged,  dug),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  dician=to 
ike  a  dike  or  ditch  ;  d(c=a  dike  or  ditch  ;  cogn. 
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C2~i  To  dig  nut:  Toobtain  anything  bs'  digging  into 
the  earth  where  it  is :  as,  to  dig  out  a  fox  or  rabbit. 

(3)  To  dig  up :  To  dig  or  excavate  and  throw  to 
the  surface  that  which  is  under  the  surface. 

"  Digging  up  the  cellars  of  London  in  order  to  collect 
the  nitrous  particles  from  the  walls." — JfocauJuy:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ivili. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  work  with  a  spade. 

"  I  cannot  dig;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed." — Luke  xvi.  3. 

2.  To  make  a  hole  in,  with  a  spado  or  similar  in- 
strument. 

"But  he  that  had  received  one  went  and  digged  in  the 
earth,  and  hid  his  lord's  money." — Matt.  xxv.  18. 

3.  To  seek  for,  to  try  to  win  by  digging. 
•II.  Fig. :  To  seek  for. 

"...  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasures." — Job 
iii.  21. 

dig,  S.     [DIG,  V.] 

1»  A  thrust,  a  blow,  a  poke.    (Colloq.) 
2.  A  diligent  or  plodding  student.    ( U.  S.) 
dl-gaT-Hc,  a.    [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  gallic  (q.  v.).J 

digallic  acid. 

Chem.:  CuHioCV    [TANNIN.] 

•dig  -a-mlst,  s.  [DIGAMY.]  One  who  marries  a 
second  time. 

di  gam  -ma,  K.  [Gr.  di=dt»=twico,  twofold,  and 
(/ammo,  the  name  of  the  third  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet ;  so  named  because  when  written  it  resem- 
bled a  double  gamma,  or  two  gammas,  one  above 
the  other,  the  gamma  being  written  r  and  the  di- 
gamma  F-]  The  name  given  to  a  letter  in  the  oldest 
Greek  alphabet,  which  early  fell  into  disuse,  being 
retained  longest  in  the  JSolian  dialect.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  have  had  the  power  of  the  English  w  or 
v,  and  is  frequently  represented  in  Latin  by  uM : 
thus,  Gr.  ottos  (oo»fcos)  =  Lat.  vicut,  Eng.  wick;  Gr. 
vinos  (goino8)=Lat.  vinum,  Eng.  wine. 

"  While,  towering  o'er  your  alphabet,  like  Saul, 
Stands  our  digamma,  and  o'ertops  them  all." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  217,  218. 

•dig  -a-mofis,  a.  [Gr.  digamos.]  Pertaining  to 
digamy.  [DIGAMY.] 

*dlg'-a-myc,  8.  [Gr.  tli'j" /ii in .  from  digamos,  from 
di=dis— twice,  twofold,  and  gamos=&  marriage.] 
A  second  marriage:  that  is,  a  marriage  with  a  sec- 
ond wife  after  the  death  of  the  first,  as  distin- 
guished from  bigamy  (q.  v.). 

"  Dr.  Champny  .  .  .  brings  nothing  to  prove  that 
such  bigamy,  or  digamy  rather,  deprives  a  bishop  of  the 
lawful  use  of  his  power  of  ordaining." — Bishop  Feme. 

*dl-gas  -trie,  »di-gas  -trick,  a.  [O.  Fr.  digas- 
rrtgue=having  two  bellies  (Cotgrave) ;  Gr.  di—dig 
=twice.  twofold,  and  gaiter=a.  belly.]  Having  a 
double  belly. 

digastric  groove. 

Anat.:  A  longitudinal  depression  of  the  mastoid 
process,  so  called  from  its  giving  attachment  to  the 
digastric  muscle  (q.  v.). 

digastric  muscle. 

Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  a  double  muscle,  sit- 
uated externally  between  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
mastoid  process.  Its  function  is  to  pull  the  lower 
jaw  downward,  and  when  the  jaws  are  shut  to  draw 
the  larynx,  and,  with  it,  the  pharynx,  upward  in  the 
act  of  swallowing. 

"A  certain  mdscle,  called  the  digastric,  rises  on  the 
side  of  the  face." — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  U. 

dl-&en  -e-sls,  s.  [Gr.  di'=di's=twice,  double,  and 
genesis=birth,  production.] 

Physiol.:  The  same  as  PARTHENOGENESIS  (q.  v.). 

dl -gen-lte,  ».  [Greek  digenes=ot  doubtful  sex, 
and  suff.  -He  (A/in.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Chalcocite  (Copper  Glance). 
Found  in  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  and  Chili. 

•dig -er-ent,  a.  [Latin  digerens,  pr.  par.  of 
digero.]  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  digesting. 
[DIGEST,  «.] 

dl  -gest,  a.  &  s.  [French  digeste;  Lat.  digestus 
(neut.  pi.  digesta),  pa.  par.  of  digero=to  carry 
apart,  resolve,  digest:  di=di«=apart,  and  gero—ta 
carry.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Digested,  concocted. 

"  Digest  humours  upward  doon  hem  dresse." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  1S6. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  collection,  compilation,  or  summary,  arranged 
under  proper  heads  or  titles. 

"  They  had  given  their  sanction  to  a  digest  of  the  great 
principles  of  Christianity." — Macaulau.  Hist.  Eng.  ch.  ivi. 


digester 


II.  Law.  \  collection,  compilation,  body,  or 
summary  of  laws  or  judicial  decisions  disposed 
under  their  proper  heads  or  titles ;  specifically,  a 
collection  or  oody  of  the  Roman  Law  digested  and 
arranged  under  the  proper  heads  by  order  of  the 
EmperorJustinian,A.D.M4;  the  Pandects.  [CoDE.l 

"  Laws  in  the  digest  shew  that  the  Romans  applied  them- 
selves to  trade." — Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

dl-&est ,  *de  gest,  *dis-geste,  v.  t .  &  i.    [Fr. 
digger;  Sp.digerir;  Ital.  diyerire.]    [DIGEST,  a.J 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To   arrange  or  dispose   methodically  under 
proper  heads  or  titles ;  to  distribute  into  various 
classes  or  heads. 

"  He  has  been  more  fortunate  in  joining  them  together 
and  digesting  them  into  order."— Blair,  vol.  iii.,  lect.  35. 

(2)  To  concoct  or  dissolve  in  the  stomach ;  to  pre- 
pare food  for  digestion  ;  to  convert  into  chyme. 

"  Thy  etomache  shall  digest  the  meate  that  thou  pattest 
into  it."— Tyndall:  Works,  p.  234. 

2.  Figiiratirely : 

(1)  To  arrange;  to  settle;  to  reduce  to  a  system, 
method,  or  order. 

"We  have  cause  to  be  glad,  that  matters  are  so  well 
digested."— Shakfsp..-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

(2)  To  receive  and  arrange  methodically  in  the 
mind;  to  prepare  for  mental  nourishment  or  im- 
provement. 

(3)  To  meditate,  consider,  or  ruminate  upon. 

"Whan  they  the  mater  ripely  did  digest." 

Chaucer:  Test,  of  Crescide* 

(4)  To  put  up  with  ;  to  endure,  to  brook. 

"  Go  then— digest  my  message  as  you  may." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ix.  550. 

*(5)  To  condone,  to  pardon. 

"  Your  offensive  rape  by  Tamburlaine 
Hath  seemed  to  be  digested  long  ago." 

Marlowe:  1  Tamburlaine,  iii.  2, 

*(6)  To  comprehend,  to  understand. 

"  How  shall  this  bisson  multitude  digest 
The  Senate's  courtesy?" 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

*(7)  To  believe,  to  accept  as  true. 

44  He  should  have  .  .  .  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich  to 
digest  fables."— Jortin:  Rem.  on  Ecctes.  Hist. 

*(8)  To  receive  and  enjoy. 

"  Cornwall  and  Albany, 

With  my  two  daughters'  dower,  digest  this  third." 
Shakesp.;  Lear,  i.  1. 

*(9)  To  mature  or  ripen. 

14  Aromatic  spices,  rich  wines,  and  well  digested  fruits." 
— J.  Taylor:  Disc,  on  Friendship. 

*(10)  To  dissolve  and  prepare  for  manure,  as 
plants,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  To  soften  and  prepare  by  heat.  [DI- 
GESTER.] 

*2.  Med. :  To  dispose  to  suppurate,  as  an  ulcer  or 
wound. 

3.  Physiol.:  To  concoct  in  the  stomach  by  diges- 
tion.   [DIGESTION,  II.  4.] 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  be  concocted  in  the  stomach ;  to  undergo 
digestion ;  to  be  digested, 

"  My  labor  brings  me  meat, 
Which  best  digests  when  it  is  sauc'd  with  sweat." 

Brome;  To  J.  B. 

2.  To  be  prepared  by  heat. 

*3.  To  be  dissolved  or  prepared  for  manure,  as 
plants,  &c.,  in  compost. 

*4.  To  abate,  to  quiet  down. 

41  Passions  must  have  leisure  to  digest" — Bp.  Hall;  Ep. 
li.,  dec.  2. 

II.  Med.:  To  generate  suppuration  or  pus;  to> 
suppurate,  as  an  ulcer  or  wound. 

Tl  For  the  difference  between  to  digest  and  to 
dispose,  see  DISPOSE. 

dl-£est  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIGEST,  v.] 

*dl-£est'-ed-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  digested;  -ly.]  In  a 
well-arranged  or  methodical  manner. 

"  Not  in  a  slight  and  perfunctory  manner,  but  studiedly 
and  digestedly."—Me(le:  Works  (Pref.),  p.  zzxlx. 

dl~&est'-§r,  *dl-gest  -6r,  s.    [Eng.  digest ;  -cr.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  digests  or  arranges  methodically  under 
proper  heads  or  titles. 

2.  One  who  digests  food. 

41  People  that  are  bilious  and  fat,  rather  than  lean,  are 
great  eaters  and  ill  digesters." — Arbuthnot. 

|3.  Anything  which  helps  to  promote  digestion. 

41  Bice  is  of  excellent  use  for  all  illnesses  of  the  stom- 
ach, a  great  restorer  of  health,  and  a  great  digester." — 
Temple. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wit,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t, 
or,  '  w'ore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     s&n;     mute,     cflb,    ciire,    unite,    cur,    rflle,    fftll;     try,     Syrian.     »,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


digestibility 

II.  Chem.:  A  strong  boiler  with  a  tightly -fit  ting 
cover  closed  by  a  screw,  and  US<M!  to  expose  food  to 
;i  hi'at  above  212  ,  invented  by  Dr.  Papiu  in  HH>. 
]!y  a  certain  increment  of  heat  the  gelatine  is  sepa- 
rated fn.m  th»-  phosphate  of  Ume  of  the  bones;  the 
earthy  particles  sinking  to  the  bottom.  It  has  a 
safety-valve  on  the  top  to  allow  steam  to  escape 
when  it  begins  to  acquire  a  dangerous  tension.  It 
was  in  contriving  this  boiler  that  Dr.  Papin  in- 
vented the  safety-valve.  The  lard  and  other  grease 
tanks  used  for  working  up  poor  carcasses  and  the 
offal  of  slaughter-houses  belong  to  this  class  of 
apparatus.  Thousands  of  carcasses  of  cattle  and 
sheep  too  poor  for  the  market  are  thus  worked  up 
yearly  in  the  United  States,  and  the  lard-tank  is  a 
regular  feature  in  the  hog-slaughtering  centers, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  &c.,  where  the  entrails  and 
other  offal  yielding  grease  are  thus  treated  on  a 
large  scale.  (Knight.) 

"March  12th,  1682.  I  went  this  afternoon  with  several 
of  ye  Royal  Society  to  a  supper,  which  was  all  dress'd, 
both  fish  and  flesh,  in  Dr.  Papin's  digesters,  by  which 
the  hardest  bones  of  beefe  itselfe  and  mutton  were  made 
us  soft  as  cheese,  without  water  or  other  liquor."—  Evelyn : 
Memoirs, 

dl-*80t-I-bir-I-tf ,  *.  [Eng.  digestible  ;-ity.]  The 
quality  of  being  digestible. 

"The digestibility  and  easy  dissolution  of  it  [meat]  is 
obstructed."—  Cheyne;  On  Regimen,  disc.  2. 

dl-gest  -I-ble,  a.  [Lat.  digestibilis:  Fr.  &  Sp. 
digestible;  Italian  digestibile.}  Capable  of  being 

digested. 

"  His  diete    .    .    .    was  of  no  superfluity, 
But%f  gret  norisching  and  digestible." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  438,  439. 

fdl-fcest  -I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  digestible ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  digestible ;  digestibility. 

dl-gest  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DIGEST,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  disposing  or  arranging  methodically, 
under  proper  heads  or  titles. 

"For  the  full  digesting  of  many  things  in  order." — 
Drake  West  Indian  Voyage,  p.  9. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  digestion. 
dl-gSst-Ion  (ion  as  y6n),  *dlgestioun,  *dy- 

gestioun,  *dygestyon,  s      [Lat.  digestio,  from 
digestuS)  pa.  par.  of  digero=to  digest;  Fr.  &  Sp. 
digestion;  Ital.  digestione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  digesting  or  concocting 
food  in  the  stomach;  the  conversion  of  food  into 
chyme,  for  circulation  throughout  the  body  and 
nourishment.     [CHYME.]    This  is  a  chemical  pro- 
cess,   in    which  the  gastric  juices  assist   greatly. 
[GASTRIC.] 

"Their  appetite  is  to  be  invited  and  their  digestion 
helped." — Bp.  Taylor-  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  set.  16. 

(2)  The  digestive  organs. 

"  Some  digestions  turn  all  meat  to  phlegm." 

Dorset:  To  Howard. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Tne  maturation  of  a  design;  the  reducing  of 
things  to  order  and  method. 

"The  digestion  of  the  counsels  in  Sweden  is  made  in 
Senate." — Sir  W.  Temple. 

f(2)  Meditation,  consideration. 

"  Commending  these  salutary  thoughts  to  their  digest- 
i,, H. "—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

1 3)  The  dissolution  and  preparation  of  substances, 
ji.-  plants,  &c.,  for  manure,  as  in  compost. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Medicine: 

(1)  The  disposition  of  a  wound  or  SOPO  to  sup- 
purate or  generate  pus. 

"The  first  stage  of  healing  is  by  surgeons  called  di- 
gestion."— Sharpe.  Surgery. 

(2)  An  application  which  causes  a  wound  or  sore 
to  suppurate  or  generate  pus. 

2.  Chem, ;  The  process  or  operation  of  exposing 
bodies  to  a  gentle  heat,  to  prepare  them  for  some 
action  on  each  other ;  the  slow  action  of  a  solvent 
on  any  sub-stance. 

3.  Bot. :    The    absorption   of    carbonic   acid   by 
plants  under  the  influence  of  light.    (Carpenter.) 

4.  Physiol. :  The  process  by  which  the  reduction 
in  the  stomach  of  the  food  to  a  nearly  fluid  condi- 
tion is  performed,  by  means  of  the  gastric  juice, 
and  its    active   principle,  pepsin.    Digestion  has 
three  purposes  to  fulfill:  the  reduction  of  the  food 
to  the  fluid  form  ;  the  separation  of  that  which  can 
be  assimilated  into  organized  texture  from  that 
which  is  useless  for  the  purpose,  and  which  is  at 
once  rejected ;  and  the  alteration  of  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  first,  which  prepares  it  for  the 
important  changes  it  has  to  undergo.    Eating  too 
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much  or  too  fast  retards  digestion,  as  does  the  use 
of  cold  water  or  ice  at  meal  times,  from  their  inju- 
rious effects  on  the  gastric  juices.  The  pulpy  sub- 
stanco,  which  is  the  product  of  digestion,  or  the 
reducing  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  called  chyme. 
^Digestion  of  Food:  The  following  table  shows 
the  time,  in  hours  and  fractions  of  hours,  required 
for  the  digestion  of  the  more  common  articles  of 
food : 


dight 


Kind  of  Food. 


Rice,  boiled 

Trout,  fresh,  fried!!!. 
Soup,  barley,  boiled  . . 

Apples,  sweet,  raw 

Venison  steak,  broiled 

Sago,  boiled 

Tapioca,  boiled 

Barley,  boiled 

Milk,  boiled 

Liver,  beef,  broiled. . . 

Eggs,  fresh,  raw 

Apples,  sour,  raw 

Cabbage,  raw 

Milk 

Eggs,  roasted 

Goose,  roasted 

Turkey,  roasted 

Cake,  sponge,  baked. . . 

Hash,  warmed 

Beans,  pod,   boiled .... 

Parsnips,  boiled 

Potatoes,  Irish,  baked, 

Custard,  baked 

Oysters,  raw 


Hrs. 


Kind  of  Food. 


Eggs,  soft-boiled 

Beefsteak,  broiled 

Mutton,  broiled 

Mutton,  boiled 

Soup,  bean,  boiled 

Chicken,  soup,  boiled. 

Pork,  suit,  boiled 

Mutton,  roasted 

Bread,  corn,  baked 

Carrot,  boiled 

Sausage,  broiled 

Oysters,  stewed 

Butter 

Cheese,  old 

Bread,  fresh-baked 

Turnips,  flat,  boiled... 
Potatoes,  Irish,  boiled 

Eggs,  hard-boiled 

Green  Corn,  boiled. . . . 
Beans  and  Beets,  boi'd, 
Salmon,  salted,  boiled, 

Veal,  fresh,  fried 

Cabbage,  boiled 

Suet,  beef,  boiled 


BH 


3K 
3V 

;n 

4 

4K 
4K 


dl-gest  -Ive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  digestif;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  digestive,  from  Lat.  digestivus,  pa.  par.  of 
digero.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

(1)  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  promoting 
digestion ;  aiding  or  strengthening  the  digestion. 

"  Digestive  cheese  and  fruit  there  sure  will  be." 

B.  Jonson:  Epigram  101. 

(2)  Having  the  power  of  digesting ;  pertaining  to 
digestion. 

"  The  wonderful  digestive  powers  of  the  ostrich." — 8.  J. 
Ilerrtage:  Cathol.  Angl.,  s.  v.  Ostriohe,  p.  262. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Softening  by  heat. 

"The  one  active,  piercing,  and  digestive,  by  its  heat." — 
Hale. 

(2)  Digesting,  or  arranging  methodically. 
"  To  business,  ripened  by  digestive  thought, 

His  future  rule  is  into  method  brought; 
As  they  who  first  proportion  understand 
With  easy  practice  reach  a  master's  hand." 

Vryden:  Astra-a  Redux,  89-92. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  Dissolving,  or  capable  of  dissolving  by 
heat. 

2.  Med. :  Causing  suppuration  in  wounds  or  sores. 

*B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  substance  or  article  of  food 
which  aids  or  promotes  digestion ;  a  stomachic,  a 
corroborant. 

"Whereof  it  is  written  in  the  table  of  digestiues." — 
Elyot:  Castel  of  Helth,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Med. :  An  application  which  ripens  a  sore  or 
wound,  disposing  it  to  generate  pus,  or  suppurate. 

"I  dressed  it  with  digestives."— Wiseman:  On  Abscesses. 

fdigestive  animals. 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Oken  to  the  animals  of 
lower  organization,  one  chief  function  of  which  is 
the  digestion  of  food. 

digestive  apparatus. 

Anal. :  The  organs  of  digestion.  The  name  is 
applied  chiefly  to  the  alimentary  canal  and  the 
various  glands  of  which  it  receives  the  secretions. 
(Quain.) 

digestive  canal. 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  same  as  the  ALIMENTARY 
CANAL  (q.  v.). 

digestive  system. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  DIGESTIVE  APPARATUS  (q.  v.) . 

tdl-gest  -Ive-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  digestive;  -ly.]  By 
way  ofdigestion.  ( W.  Collins :  Dead  Secret.} 

*dl-ggsf-lle,  adv.  [Eng.  digest;  -ly.]  Deliber- 
ately. 

"And  for  sindrie  vtheris  sene  and  proffitable  caussis 
dfgestlie  considerit,  have  thairfoir  ratefeit,"  Ac. — Acts 
Jos.  VI.,  1606  (ed.  1814),  p.  312. 

*dl-gesf-3r,  s.    [DIGEBTEE.] 

*dl-gest -tire,  s.  [Eng.  digest;  -ure.]  The  act 
or  process  of  digesting ;  digestion. 

"  Neither  tie  yourself  always  to  eat  meats  of  easy  digest, 
ure." — Harvey:  On  Consumption. 


.  Agric.  :  A  name  applied  to  some  forms  of  spade- 
e   implements   in  which    the  soil  is  lifted  and 


*dlg  -ga-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dig;  -able.]  That  may 
or  ran  bo  dug  ;  fit  for  digging. 

"  Diugable,  or  which  may  be  digged.  Fos8ilis,fossilius." 
—Iluloet. 

*dlgge,  s.    [DUCK,  s.]    A  duck. 

"  Heare  are  doves,  digues,  drackes."  —  Chester  Plays,  i. 
52. 

'digged,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Die,  now  generally 
written  DUG.] 

dig  -ger,  *dyg-gar,  s.    [Eng.  dig;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  digs  or  opens  the  ground  with 
a  spade. 

"  Deluar,  or  diggar.    Fossor."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Spec.:   A  gold-miner  in  Australia,  California, 
&c. 

II.  Technically: 

1. 

like   imple 
turned  by  other  than  the  usual  modes. 

2.  Entom.  (pi.}:  The  Hymenopterous  tribe  of 
insects  called  Fossores.(q.  v.). 

dlgg  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DIG,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  opening  the  ground  with  a  spade. 

2.  (PL)     (Slang): 

(1)  A   locality,    a   district,    a  place;  a  meaning; 
adopted  from  the  miners. 

"She  won't  be  taken  with  a  cold  chill  when  she  realizes 
what  is  being  done  in  these  diggings."  —  Dickens:  Martin, 
Chuzzlejcit,  ch.  xxi. 

(2)  A  man's  lodgings  or  home  ;  where  one  resides. 
II.  Mining: 

1.  The  operation  of  freeing  ore  from  the  stratum 
in  which  it  lies,  where  every  stroke  turns  to  ac- 
count; in  contradistinction  to  the  openings  made 
in  search  of  such  ore,  which  are  called  Hatches,  or 
Essay  hatches. 

2.  (Pi.)  ;  A  term  applicable  to  all  mineral  de- 
posits and  mining  camps. 

digging-machine,  s. 

Agr.:  Aspading-machine  for  loosening  and  turn- 
ing the  soil.  There  are  many  forms,  which  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads,  reciprocating  and  rotary. 

'US 

if 


quently  usecf  among  school-boys.    (Scotch.) 
*dighel,  a.    [A.  S.  deagol,  deogol,  d(gol;  O.  H. 

Ger.  taugal,  tougal.]    Secret,  hidden,  private. 
"  In  one  suthe  dighele  hale."—  Owl  and  Nightingale,  2. 

*dighe-ly,  *dlgeliche,  'dieliche,  *dighelllche, 
•dugheliche,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  dedgqlUce,  dlgelice, 
dygeUce;  O.  H.  Ger.  tauganllhho;  M.  H.  Ger.  tau- 
genliche=secretly.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Secret,  hidden. 

"That  other  digeliche  tocume  beoth  .  .  .  "  —  Old: 
English  Homilies,  ii.  5. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Secretly. 

"He  ...  swo  dtgeliche  hit  al  dihte."—  Old  English. 
Homilies,  ii.  26. 

*digh-el-nesse,  *digh-hell-nesse,  s.  [A.  S. 
dedgoln.es,  dlgelnes.] 

1.  Secrecy,  privacy,  solitariness. 

"Hewolde    .    .    .    his  godd  hure  inne  dighelnesse. 
Layamon,  i.  101. 

2.  A  secret,  a  mystery. 

"Thatt  daerne  dighhellnesse  that  writenn  was  thurrh 
Moyssen."  Ormulum,  12,945. 

*dlght  (gh  «!/<;«<),  *dight-en,  *diht-en,  *dyght, 
•      [A.  S.  dihtan;  O.  H. 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  arrange,  to  dispose,  to  settle. 

"Thus  he  hit  gon  dihten." — Layamon,  iii.  172. 

2.  To  rule,  to  manage,  to  govern, 

"  The  kyng  dyghte  tho  this  loud  nobliche  withalle." 
Robert  of  Oloucesler,  p.  67. 

3.  To  treat,  to  handle. 

"Herkneth  how  Gamelyn  was  dight." 

Qamelyn,  339. 

4.  To  prepare,  to  get  ready. 

"These  his  supper  made  to  dtghte." 

Chaucer:  Dream,  1,526. 

5.  To  dress. 

"Schewas    .    .    .    all  redy  dtght." -Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1048. 


Mil,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     snin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon     e?ist.    ph-f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -»ion,      -slon  =  zhiin.     -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  -  Del.     aei. 


(light 

«.  To  deck  out,  to  bedeck,  to  ornament. 

7.  To  put  on. 

8.  To  handle,  treat,  or  discuss  a  question. 

9.  To  make  clean. 

10.  To  sift ;  or  clean  corn  from  chaff. 

11.  To  wipe  away. 

12.  To  polish,  to  plane,  to  dress.    (Scotch.} 

IF  The  act  of  smoothing  a  piece  of  wood  by  means 
of  a  plane  is  called  "  dichting  "  a  deal.  In  the  same 
sense  carpenters  speak  of  dressing  wood. 

*B.  Keflexively : 

1.  To  dress  one's  self,  to  prepare,  to  get  ready. 

2.  To  direct  one's  course,  to  make  one's  way. 

^[  To  dight  one's  doublet :  To  give  one  a  sound 
drubbing ;  to  curry  his  hide. 

"  There  Longoveil,  that  brave  and  warlike  knight, 
Nobly  behav'd,  and  did  their  doublets  dight. 

Ilam  iltuii :   Wallace,  ix.  241. 

dight  (gh  silent),  a.  [DiGHT,  r.l  Dressed, 
adorned,  bedecked,  ornamented,  embellished.  (Ob- 
solete, except  in  poetry.) 

"And  storied  windows  richly  dight." 

Hilton:  II  Penseroso,  159. 

dlght-er,  *dight-ere  (ghsi'tenr),s.  [Eng.  dight; 
-er.]  One  who  makes  ready,  prepares,  or  bedecks. 
Specifically,  one  who  is  employed  in  winnowing 
•train. 

dight -Ing,  *dight-inge  (gh  silent), pr.  par.,  a. 
&s.  [  DIGHT,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  act  of  making  ready,  preparing,  or  be- 
decking. 

"  The  itif/htinge  of  his  house."— Ayenbite,  p.  24. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  winnowing  corn. 

3.  Refuse;  especially  of  corn  after  winnowing : 
chaff. 

•dight  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  dight;  -ly.]  Handsomely. 
(Davies.) 

"  Houses  dfghtly  furnished." — Adams:  Works,  i.  27. 
dig  -It,  s.    [Lat.  digitus=&  finger ;  Gr.  daktylos.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  A  finger. 

"  The  innermost  digit  is  often  stnnted." — Owen. 

2.  The  measure  of  a  finger's  breadth,  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch. 

"  If  the  inverted  tube  of  mercury  be  but  twenty-five 
digits  high." — Boyle:  Spring  of  the  Air. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith. :  Any  integer  under  10 ;  so  called  from 
the  primitive  mode  of  counting  on  the  fingers. 

"Computable  by  digits." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk. 
IT.,  ch.  12. 

*2.  Astron. :  The  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of 
the  sun  or  moon ;  a  term  used  to  express  the  quan- 
tity or  magnitude  of  an  eclipse ;  thus  an  eclipse  is 
said  to  be  of  six  digits  when  one-half  of  the  disk  is 
red. 

*dlg'-lt,  v.  t.  [DIGIT,  s.]  To  point  at  with  the 
finger. 

"  I  shall  never  care  to  be  digited  with  'That  is  he.'  " — 
Felthatn:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  No.  28. 

dig  -I-tal,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  digitalis.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  fingers  or  digits,  or 
the  toes.    Thus  there  are  digital  arteries  of  the  foot 
as  well  as  of  the  hand. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  finger. 

"  Paste  rings  upon  unwashed  digitals." — Lyttom  What 
Will  He  Do  with  It!  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

digital  cavity,  s. 

Anat. :  The  occipital  portion  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain. 

digital  impressions,  • .  pi. 

Anat. :  The  slight  depressions  observable  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  which 
correspond  to  the  cerebral  convolutions. 

dl-glt  -a-leln, s.  [Lat.  digita(lis),  and  suff . -etn.] 
A  bright  yellow  powder  obtained  from  the  aqueous 
extract  of  foxglove  leaves.  It  is  said  to  be  a  non- 
azotized  glucoside. 

dlg-l-ta'-ll-a,  S.     [DlGITALINE.] 

dig  I-tal-Ic.  a.  [Eng.  digitaldn) ;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  digitalis. 

digitalic  acid, «. 

Chem.:  CsiHgeOsj.    [DIGIT ALIBETTN.] 

dl-gl-ta'-ll-e'-»j  s.  pi.  [Lat.  digitali(s),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj. suff.  COB.]  : 

Bot.:  In  the  arrangement  of  ScrophulariacesB 
given  by  Mr.  Bentham  and  adope_d  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
a  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Rhinauthideee. 
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dlg-I-ta  -11-forin,  a.  [Lat.  digitalis=  pertaining 
to  a  nnger,  and/orma  =  form.] 

Bot.:  Resembling  a  finger  in  form;  applied  to  the 
slightly  irregular  campanulate  crfrolla  of  Digitalis. 

dig-Ma  Hn,  dig  -I-ta-llne  (1),  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
<ii'9ifaHis)  =  foxglove,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -in,-ine 
(Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  C25H4j,OI5.  A  vegetable  alkaloid  which 
occurs  along  with  digitin  (digitonin  C:!iH-,.p1T)  in 
the  Foxglove  (Diyitulispurpurea).  It  is  obtained  by 
exhausting  the  leaves  with  alcohol,  and  adding  to 
the  concentrated  solution  three  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  which  precipates  the  alkaloids;  they  are 
separated  by  chloroform,  which  dissolve  the  digi- 
talin  and  leaves  the  digitin.  Digital  in  crystallizes 
in  slender,  shining  needles,  which  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  forming  an  emerald-green  solution  on 
the  addition  of  water;  the  alkaloid  is  precipitated 
as  a  resin.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a 
green  solution,  which  is  turned  light-red  by  bromine 
vapor  ;  on  the  addition  of  water  the  green  color  is 
restored.  Digitalin  is  an  active  poison.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  alkaloid  has  been  obtained 
pure. 

dig  I-ta-llne  (2),«.  [Lat.  di3«a(is=pertaining 
to  a  finger;  digitus=a  finger.] 

ZoOl.  :  A  genus  of  ciliated  Infusoria,  belonging  to 
the  family1  Vorticellidse,  and  characterized  by  the 
oblong,  cylindrical,  urn-shaped  body  surrounding  a 
slender  hollow  stalk.  They  are  commonly  found 
growing  on  the  backs  of  minute  freshwater  crusta- 
ceans, such  as  the  water-flea  (Daphnia),  <fcc.,  whose 
movements  are  often  seriously  impeded  by  the  num- 
ber of  these  Infusoria  adhering  to  them. 

dlg-I-tal-ir-et  -In,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  digitalis;  sec- 
ond element  not  obvious  :  suff.  -etin.] 

Chem.:  (^oHsoOio.  A  glucoside  obtained  by  boil- 
ing ihin  tal  inr  with  a  dilute  alkalinic  solution  and 


diglena 

*dl£  -I-tate,  t\  f.  [DIGITATE,  o.]  To  point  out, 
to  point  to  as  with  the  n'ugor. 

"  The  resting  on  water,  without  motion,  doth  digitate  a 
reason."—  Rubiiaun:  Eudoxa  (1658),  p.  46. 

dlg-I-ta  te-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  digitate;  -ly.]  In  a 
digitate  manner. 

digitately-pinnate,  a. 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  digitate  leaves  whose 
leaflets  are  pinnate. 

dlg-I-ta  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  digitatus,  from  digitus.] 
Anat. :  A  division  into  fingers  or  finger-like  proc- 
esses, as  exhibited  by  several  of  the  muscles,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Serratus  maynus   and  Obliquus 
externus,  in  their  coalescence  on  the  ribs. 

dl-gl-ta'-to-,  in  composition.    [Latin  digitatus.] 
[DIGITATE.] 
Bot.:  Digitate. 

digitato-pinnate,  a. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  DIGITATELT-PINNATE  (q.  v.). 

dig  -I-tl-form,  a.  [Lat.  digitus  =  finger,  and 
/orma  =  form.]  Finger-shaped;  formed  like  or 
having  the  appearance  of  fingers,  as  in  the  leaves 
of  Hibiscus  dtgitiformis. 


precipitating  by  an  acid,  which  gives  digitalic  acid, 
l 


-.  9eO33,  a  substance  crystallizing  from  alcohol, 
and  capable  of  forming  crystalline  salts.  By  boil- 
ing with  acids  it  is  resolved  into  digitaliretin  and 
glucose.  (Miller.) 

dlg-I-ta  -Us,  «.  [Lat.  digitalis,  from  digitus=& 
finger,  from  the  flowers  being  put  on  their  fingers 
by  children.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat- 
ural order  ScrophulariacesB.    They  are  natives  of 
Europe  and  Western   Asia.    There  are  numerous 
species,  all  of  them  tall  herbs.    Digitalis  purpurea 
is  the  common  Foxglove. 

2.  Pharm. :  The  dried  leaves  of  the  Foxglove  are 
used  in  medicine,  as  powder,  infusion,  or  tincture, 
or  in  the  form  of  the  active  principle,  Digitaline. 
Digitalis  purpurea  belongs  to  the  order  Scrophu- 
lariace»,  and  is  very  useful  in  cases  of  heart  disease, 
acting  as  a  cardiac  tonic  and  sedative,  especially  in 
mitral  disease  with  dilated  heart;  also  in  delirium 
tremens  and  acute  mania.    It  should  not  be  given 
where  the  renal   functions   are  disordered,  as  in 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  but  as  a  diuretic  in  the 
dropsy  of  the  heart  disease  it  is  extremely  useful. 
The  powdered  leaves  or  an  extract  of  Digitalis  pur- 
purea,  ochroleuca,  Icevigata,  ferruginea,  and  other 
species,  in  overdoses  produce  vomiting,  vertigo,  and 
other  symptoms,  followed  even  by  death. 

dlg-I-tar -I-a,  s.  [Lat.  digit(us)=&  finger,  and 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  Finger-grass,  a  genus  of  grasses  so  named 
from  the  digitate  spikes.  There  are  two  species: 
Dlgitaria  sanguinalis,  or  Cpck's-foot  Finger-grass, 
and  D.  humifusa,  Smooth  Finger-grass. 

dig  -I-tate,  dig  -I  tat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  digitatvs= 
having  fingers  or  toes ;  digitus=a  finger.]  Finger- 
shaped  ;  applied  to  bodies  whose  parts  branch  out 
in  finger-like  processes;  as  e.  g.  to  Alcyonia,  the 
"Dead-men's 
Fingers"  of  the 
sea-shore;  the 
leaves  of  the 
H  o  r  s  e-chestnut, 
ic. 

"  Animals  multi- 
fidous,  or  such  as 
are  digitated." — 
Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

IT  (1)  Digitate 
leaf: 

Bot. :  A  c  o  m  - 
pound  leaf,  hav- 
ing several  leaf- 
lets arranged 
almost  like  a  fan, 
as  in  the  Lupins. 

(2)    Digitate  Digitate. 

root:  L  Leaf.  2.  Root. 

Bot . :    A  r  o  o  t 

having  the  tubercles  divided  into  lobes  like  fingers, 
the  divisions  extending  nearly  to  the  base  of  the 
root,  as  in  some  species  of  Orchis. 


which  theheel  is  raised  above  the  ground,  so  that 
the  animals  walk  more  or  less  on  the  tips  of  the 
toes.  The  other  two  sections  are  the  Pinnigrada 
and  the  Plantigrada  (q.  v.).  The  section  Digiti- 
grada  is  divided  into  the  families  Mustelida>, 
Viverridfe,  Canidte,  Hysenidre,  and  Felidae.  The 
first  two  are  aberrant,  being  Semiplantigrade. 
[SEMIPLAXTIGRADA.] 

dig  -I-tl-grade,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  digitus=& 
toe,  andgradus=a  walking,  a  step.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

ZoOl. :  Belonging  to  the  Digitigrada ;  walking  on 
the  toes. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  member  of  the  Digitigrada;  an 
animal  which  walks  on  its  toes. 

dlg-I-tln,  s.  [English  digit(alis),  and  snff.  -in 
(Chem.)  (Q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  The  part  of  the  alkaloid  extracted  from 
digitalis  which  is  insoluble  in  chloroform.  It  is 
soluble  in  ether,  and  crystallizes  in  needles.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  digitin,  forming  a  yellow- 
brown  solution,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
turns  a  purple-red  color.  The  addition  of  water 
turns  it  green.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

dlg'-It-I-nSrved,  a.    [Eng.  digit,  and  nerved.] 

Bot.  (of  the  ribs  of  leaves') :  Radiating  from  the 
petiole. 

*dlg  -I-tlze,  v.  t.    [Eng.  digit;  -ize.] 

1.  To  finger ;  to  use  with  the  fingers. 

"  None  but  the  devil,  besides  yourself,  could  have  dig-. 
tYiVrt  a  pen  after  so  scurrilous  a  fashion." — T.  Browne: 
Works,  it  211. 

2.  To  point  with  the  finger.    (Ash.) 
dig  I-to-nln,  «.    [DIGITIN.] 

dlg-rtbr  -I-iim,  a.  [Lat.  digitus-a  finger.] 
Music:  A  small  portable  dumb  instrument,  in- 
vented by  M.  Marks,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing and  giving  flexibility  to  the  fingers  for  piano- 
forte playing.  It  consists  of  a  key-board  with  five 
keys,  kept  in  their  places  by  springs  of  metal. 

dig -I-tule,  s.  [Latin  digitulus,  dimin.  from 
digitus.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  finger  or  toe. 

2.  Entom. :  One  of  the  hairs  on  the  tarsus  of  the 
Mealy  Bug. 

dlg-l-tus.a.    [Lat] 
Anat. :  A  finger  or  toe. 

*dl-gla  dl  ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  digladiatus,  pa.  par. 
of  digladior=ta  fight :  di=(Jt»=apart,  and  gladius= 
a  sword.]  To  fight,  to  contend,  to  quarrel. 

"  Digladiating,  like  &schines  and  Demosthenes."  — 
Bales:  Remains,  p.  42. 

*di  -gla-dl-a  -tion,  a.  [Lat.  digladiatio,  from 
digladiatus.]  A  combat,  a  fight,  a  contest  or  con- 
tention. 

"  Aristotle  seems  purposely  to  intend  the  cherishing  of 
controversial digladiations." — t;i<inrili:  Scepsis Scientiflca. 

dl-gle  -na,  a.  [Greek  dis=twice,  twofold,  and 
glene=aa  eyeball.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Rotatoria,  of  the  family  Hyda- 
tinaea.  Eyes  two,  frontal  foot  forked.  There  are 
no  other  appendages  than  the  foot  and  the  rotatory 
organ.  (Griffith  dt  Henfrey.) 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pdt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     c6b,     cflre,     unite,     car,    rfile,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    03  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


diglyph 

dl-glfph  ,  s.  [Gr.diglyphos=Tiith  double  carving 
-or  indentation:  di's=twice,  twofold,  and  glyphu=to 
carve,  to  cut.] 

Arcn.:  An  imperfect  triglyph,  with  only  two 
channels  instead  of  three.  [THIGLYPH.] 

*dlg-na  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  dignatio.]  A  considering 
•worthy ;  esteem ;  condescension. 

"His  special!  dignation  and  loue  towards  you." — Ftix: 
£ook  uf  Martyrs,  p.  1,497. 

•digne  (g  silent),  a.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  &  Port,  digno; 
Ital.  ileijnn,  from  Lat.  dijniM=worthy.J 

1.  Worthy,  deserving. 

"  One  that  was  a  digne  damisele." 

William  ofPalerne,  682. 

2.  Fit,  suitable,  comparable. 

"  I  have  non  Englisch  digne  unto  thy  malice." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,198. 

3.  Disdainful,  proud,  contemptuous. 

"  Ne  of  his  speeche  daungerous  ne  digne." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  618. 

'digne  -If  (g  silent),  *digne-liche,  adv.  [Mid. 
Eng.  digne:  -It/.] 

1.  Worthily. 

"  He  has  don  his  deuere  digneliche." 

William  ofPalerne,  620. 

2.  Proudly,  disdainfully,  contemptuously. 

"  I  wot  thow  nylt  it  digneliche  endite." 

Chaucer:  Troitus,  lit  1,023. 

*dlg-nl-fl-ca  -tion,  s.  [DIGNIFY.]  The  act  of 
dignifying  or  exalting ;  exaltation. 

"All  digniflcation  retains  still  the  same  title  of  the 
merit  of  some  virtue." — Muuntagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.. 
treat,  iv.,  §  1. 

dig  -nl-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIGNIFY.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Invested  with  some  dignity. 

"Abbots  are  styled  dignified  clerks,  as  having  some  dig- 
nity in  the  church." — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

2.  Noble,  august,  stately. 

"  Offering  to  the  most  virtuous  of  the  nonjarors  a  tran- 
quil and  dignified  asylum." — Macaulay:  Bist.  Eng..,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  Marked  with  dignity ;  stately,  noble,  majestic. 

"  Her  artless  manners,  and  her  neat  attire. 
So  dignified."  Cotcper:  Task,  iv.  636,  537. 

H  For  the  difference  between  dignified  and  majes- 
tic, see  MAJESTIC. 

dlg-nl-fy,  *dig-ni-fle,  v.  t.     [O.  Fr.  dignifier; 
Sp.  &  Proy.  dignificar;  Ital.  degnificare,  from  Low 
Lat.  digniflco,  from  Lat.  dtgw«8=worthy,  and  facio 
(pass.^K>}=to  make.] 
*1.  To  think  worthy,  to  esteem. 

"Age  to  compare  ynto  thine  excellence 
I  nil  presume  him  so  to  dignifie." 

Romaunt  of  Love. 

2.  To  invest  with  or  advance  to  some  dignity ;  to 
exalt,  to  prefer. 

"  They  were  set  up  thus  to  be  deluded  rather  than  dig- 
nified."— Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  treat,  iv.,  §  2. 

3.  To  give  luster  to ;  to  honor ;  to  make  illustrious, 
noble,  or  honorable ;  to  ennoble. 

"  The  generous  motive  dignifies  the  scar." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xvii.  661. 
dig  -nl-f  y-Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DIGNIFY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 
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3.  The  importance  due  to  rank  or  position. 

"He  had  a  high  sense  of  his  own  personal  dignity." — 
JfOMMfoy:  Jlixt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  Elevation  or  stateliness  of  mien  or  manners. 

"To  calm  his  rage 
Vain  were  thy  dignity,  and  vain  thy  age." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  253,  254. 

5.  Moral  worth ;  true  nobility  of  character ;  a  high 
sense  of  honor  and  uprightness,  with  an  utter  con- 
tempt of  what  is  mean  or  dishonorable. 

6.  Stateliness,  grandeur. 

"  A  dignity  of  dress  adorns  the  great." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  vi.  73. 

_  7.  A  high  office,  conferring  rank  in  society ;  a  posi- 
tion of  importance,  rank,  or  honor. 

"Proud  of  such  a  dignity." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  487. 
*8.  One  Who  holds  a  high  office ;  a  dignitary. 
"Likewise    also    these    filthy    dreamers    .    .    .    speak 
evil  of  dignities." — Jude  8. 

•9.  A  maxim  of  general  acceptation;  a  general 
principle. 

f"The  sciences  concluding  from  dignities,  and  prin- 
ciples known  by  themselves,  receive  not  satisfaction  from 
probable  reasons." — Browne. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Astrol.:  A  certain  advantage,  which  a  Planet 
hath  by  virtue  of  being  in  such  a  place  of  the 
Zodiac,  or  such  a  configuration  with  other  Planets, 
&c.,  whereby  his  virtue  is  increased  and  augmented. 
(Moron.) 

2.  Eccles.:  Properly  that  promotion  or  perfer- 
ment  to  which  any  jurisdiction  is  annexed,  but 
commonly  used  for  any  high  position  in  the  Church. 

*3.  Rhet.  ."One  of  the  three  parts  of  elocution, 
consisting  in  the  right  use  of  tropes  and  figures. 

II  For  the  difference  between  dignity  and  honor, 
see  HONOR. 

•dig  nSs'ce,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dignosco.']  To  distin- 
guish, to  discriminate,  to  determine. 

"  Who  sail  haue  power  to  dignosce  and  tak  cognitioune 
whidder  the  same  fallis  within  the  said  act  of  paciiicu- 
tionne."—  Acts  Chas.  I.  (ed.  1B14),  v.  342. 

*dl§-n8s'-tlc,  8.  [DIAGNOSTIC.]  An  indication, 
a  distinguishing  mark. 


•dlg-np'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dignosco,  dignotum=to 
distinguish;  di=dis=apart.  and  gnosco,  nosco^to 
know.]  A  distinction;  a  distinguishing  mark  or 
characteristic. 

"  That  temperamental  dignotions,  and  conjecture  of 
prevalent  humors,  may  be  collected  from  spots  in  our 
nails,  we  are  not  averse  to  concede." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

*dl  -gon-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  di=dis=twice,  twofold,  and 
gonia=an  angle.] 

Bot. :  Having  two  angles. 

dl-gram,  s.  [Greek  dj=dis=twice,  twofold, and 
gramma=a  writing,  a  letter.]  The  same  as  DI- 
GRAPH (q.  v.). 

di'-graph,  s.  [Gr.  di=dts=twice,  twofold,  and 
graphe= a  writing,  a  figure.]  A  combination  of  two 
vowels  or  two  consonants  to  represent  one  simple 
sound ;  a  double  sign  for  a  simple  sound. 
_  dl-graph  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  digraph;  -»c.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  digraph. 


dihexahedral 

deviate  in  actions  as  well  as  in  words,  in  our  con- 
duct as  well  as  in  writings.  Digress  is  mostly  taken 
in  a  good  or  indifferent  sense ;  deviate  in  an  indiffer- 
ent or  bad  sense.  Although  frequent  diy?-e.s.s/"/is 
are  faulty,  yet  occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  digress 
for  the  purposes  of  explanation  ;  every  deviation  is 
bad,  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  necessity  of 
circumstances."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

•dl-gress',  s.    [DIGRESS,  t'.]    A  digression. 
"  Nor  let  any  censure  this  ndigress  from  my  history." — 
Fuller:  Church  History,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  X.,  §  43. 

dl-gress'-Ing, pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DIGRESS,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  wandering  or  departing 
from  themain  subject;  digression. 

dl-gres -sion  (or  as  dl-gresh  'n),  s.  [Lat. 
(lit/ri'xxio,  from  digressus,  pa.  par.  of  digredior;  Fr. 
digression;  Sp.  digresion;  Ital.  digression.] 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  Lit. :  A  deviation  or  wandering  from  the  direct 
course. 

"  The  digression  of  the  sun  is  not  equal;  but,  near  the 
equinoctial  intersections,  it  is  right  and  greater;  near  the 
solstices,  more  oblique  and  lesser." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  A  deviation  or  wandering  from  the  path  of 
virtue ;  a  transgression,  an  offense. 

"  Then  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base, 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  202,  203. 

(2)  A  wandering  or  departing  from  the  main  point 
or  subject  of  a  discourse,  argument,  or  narration. 

"  Digression  is  so  much  in  modern  use." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  855. 

(3)  That  part  of  a  discourse,  &c.,  which  wanders 
from  the  main  point  or  subject,  though  still  having 
some  connection  with  it. 

"  To  content  and  fill  the  eye  of  the  understanding,  the 
best  authors  sprinkle  their  works  with  pleasing  digres- 
sions, with  which  they  recreate  the  minds  of  their  read- 
ers."— Dryden. 

*(4)  Anything  irrelevant. 

"The  good  man  thought  so  much  of  his  late  conceived 
commonwealth  that  all  other  matters  were  but  digres- 
sions to  him." — Sidney. 

II.  Astron. :  The  apparent  distance  of  the  inferior 
planets,  Mercury  and  Venus,  from  the  sun.  The 
greatest  digression  of  the  former  is  28°,  and  of  the 
latter  47  54°. 

•dl-gres  -sion-al,  a.  [Eng.  digression;  -ai.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  digression ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
digression. 

"Milton  has  judiciously  avoided  Fletcher's  digressional 
ornaments." — Warton:  Notes  on  Milton. 

dl-gres'-slve,  a.  FFr.  digressif;  Ital.  digres- 
sivo ;  Sp.  diynmvo.]  Digressing ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
digression. 

"  The  digressive  sallies  of  imagination  would  have  been 
compressed  and  restrained  by  confinement  of  rhyme." — 
Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Young. 

dl-grSs  -slve-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  digressive;  -ly.] 
By  way  of  digression. 


digue,  s.    [Fr.]    A  sea-waU  or  breakwater.    An 

Cases  of  the  arbitrary  use  of  consonants  as  digraphs    artificial  construction  opposing  a  barrier  to  the  sea 
T^iwro  . ,  occ™       "•  *>weet'  m  Trans.  Philological    or  preventing  the  denudation  of  the  Innrt  t.horphv. 


"Towarde  the  dignifying  of  this  office."— Xountaau  • 
Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  treat,  iv.,  §  1. 

dlg'-nlt-a-rj?,  s.  [Fr.  dignitaire,  from  Lat.  dig- 
•n»tas=dignity  (q.  v.) .]  One  who  holds  a  position  of 
dignity.  The  title  is  popularly  used  for  an  ecclesi- 
astic who  is  invested  with  a  dignity  or  benefice 
which  gives  him  some  preeminence  over  mere 
priests;  but  in  strictness  it  is  only  applicable  to 
bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  and  some  below  them 
who  hold  jurisdiction. 

"If  there  be  any  dignitaries,  whose  preferments  are 
perhaps  not  liable  to  the  accusation  of  superfluity  they 
may  be  persons  of  superior  merit." — Swift. 

dig  -nit-?,  *dig-net-e,  *dig-nit-e,  *ding-net-e 
*dig-nyt-ee,  *dyg-nit-e,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dignite,  dig- 
•nete,  digniteit ;  Fr.  dignite ;  Prov.  dignitat,  dignetat ; 
Sp.  dignidad ;  Port,  dignidade ;  Ital.  dignita,  deg- 
nita,  from  Lat.  dignitatem,  accus.  of  dignitas— 
worth ;  dio-mis=worthy.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Worth,  nobility,  worthiness,  estimation. 

"Of  so  swithe  heh  stal,  of  se  rauche  dignete." — Halt 
Xeidenhad,  p.  5. 

2.  Rank,  high  position,  grandeur. 

"  Two  households,  both  alike  in  dignity." 

Shakeap.:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Prol.). 


dl-gress',  v.  i.  [Lat.  digressus,  pa.  par.  of  digre- 
dior: di=dis=apart,  and  gradior=to  walk,  to  go.] 

I.  Lit.:  To  go  or  turn  aside  from  the  right  or 
direct  path ;  to  deviate. 

"Moreover  she  beginneth  to  digresse  in  latitude,  and 
to  diminish  her  motion  from  the  morne  rising  " — Holland  • 
Plinie,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  17. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  go  or  turn  aside  from  the  path  of  duty ;  to 
transgress,  to  deviate  from  the  right,  to  offend. 
'  Thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
The  deadly  blot  on  thy  digressing  son." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  8. 
*2.  To  wander,  to  depart,  to  swerve. 

"  Digressing  from  the  valor  of  a  man." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hi.  8. 
3.  To  wander  from  the  subject  or  question ;  to 
depart  or  deviate  from  the  main   point  or  design 
of  a  discourse. 

"Itseemeth  (to  digress  no  farther)  that  the  Tartarians 
spreading  BO  far,  cannot  be  the  Israelites."— Brerewood: 
Enquiries. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  digress 
and  to  deviate:  "  Both  in  the  original  and  the 
accepted  sense,  these  words  express  going  out  of 
the  ordinary  course ;  but  digress  is  used  only  in  par. 
ticular,  and  deviate  in  general  cases.  We  digress 
only  m  a  narrative  whether  written  of  spoken ;  we 


or  preventing  the  denudation  of  the  land  thereby. 
[DIKE.] 

"  The  learned  hydrographer,  Fournier,  speaks  of  those 
dams  and  digues." — Boyle:  Works,  i.  421. 

dl-gjfn',  s.  [Gr.  di=dis=twice,  twofold,  andgyne 
=a  female.] 
Bot. :  A  plant  having  two  pistils  or  styles. 

dl-gf  n-I-a,  8.  pi.  [Eng.  digyn;  Lat.  neut.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -«a.] 

Bot.:  The  name  which  was  given  by  Linntpus  to 
the  second  order  in  his  artificial  system  of  plants, 
comprising  such  as  have  two  free  styles,  or  a  single 
style,  deeply  cleft  into  two  parts. 

dl-gjfn  I  an,  dl  -gj'n-ous,  a.  [English  digyn; 
-ian;  -aws.] 

Bot. :  Having  two  pistils  or  styles. 

dl-he  -dral,  *dl-e  -dral,  a.  [Gr.  di=dis=twice, 
twofold,  and  hedra=a  seat,  a  face.] 

1.  Of  a  figure:  Having  two  sides. 

2.  Of  a  crystal :  Having  two  planes, 
dihedral-angle,  s.     The  mutual  inclination  of 

two  intersecting  planes,  or  the  space  included  be- 
tween them. 

dl-he'-dron,  a.  [DIHEDBAL.]  A  figure  having 
two  sides  or  surfaces. 

dl-hex-a-he  -dral,  a.  [Gr.  di=dfs=twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.  hexahedral  (q.  v.).] 

Orystallog.:  Having  the  form  of  a  hexahedral 
prism  with  trihodral  summits. 


S»'n        «.„*'»,  3(SWl:  «°at'    ?1U>     01101"nB>     «nln'    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.    -tlous,     -clous,     -siou»  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


dihydric 

dl-hy  -drlc,  s.  &  n.  [Pref.  iii  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  hudric  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
with  an  acid  radical.  Used  to  denote  dibasic  acids, 
the  acids  being  regarded  as  a  salt  of  hydrogen—  as 


acid,  as  sulphuric  acid  (q.  v.). 

dl-hy  -drite  «.  [Greek  di=di*=twice,  twofold  ; 
ft«dor=water,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Pseudomalachite.  Composi- 
tion: Phosphoric  acid,  24'7;  oxide  of  copper,  69'0; 
water,  6'3. 

dl-l-am  -bus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  di=dt»=twice, 
twofold,  and  iambos=an  iambus  (q.  v.).]  _ 

Prosody:    A   foot  consisting   of    two   iambuses 

(v  ---  ). 

dl  l-6d-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  iod(fne)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.  :  Compounds  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen have  been  replaced  by  two  atoms  of  iodine. 

dl-1  -6-dlde,  s.  [fret.  di=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  iodide  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  iodine  witn 
a  dyad  element  or  radical,  as  mercuric  diodide, 
HgI2.  Also  called  Biniodide. 

dl-i-so-pent  -fl,  s.    [DECTL  HYDRIDE.] 

*di-Ju  -dl-cant,  «.  [Lat.  dijudicans,  pr  par. 
of  dijudico.]  One  who  decides  or  adjudicates  on  a 
question. 

"  Many  things  which  popular  dijudicants  hold  as  cer- 
tain as  their  creeds."—  Olanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, 
ch.  xxiii. 

•di-Ju  -dl-cate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  dijudicatus^  pa.  par. 
of  dijudico:  di=di«=apart,  andjttdico=to)udge,  to 
decide.]  To  decide,  to  determine,  to  adjudicate. 

"  The  church  at  Rome,  when  she  commends  unto  us 
the  authority  of  the  church  in  dedicating  at  scriptures, 
seems  only  to  speak  of  herself."—  Halts:  Remains,  p.  260. 

*dl-ju  -dl-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIJTOICATE.] 

•di-Ju-dl-caf-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DLJTJDI- 
CATE.J 

A.  &  B.  AB  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  judging,  determining,  or 
deciding  ;  dijudication. 

*dl-ju-dl-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  dijudicatio,  from 
dijudicatus.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  deciding,  determining, 
or  distinguishing. 

"In  the  dijudications  we  make  of  colors."  —  Boyle: 
Works,  i.  674. 

2.  Law:  Judicial  distinction.    (TFharton.) 
dl  -ka,  e.    [A  native  West  African  word.] 
dika-bread,  s. 
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are  not  a  few  exceptions,  the  volcanic  material  is 

harder  than  the  sedimentary  rocks  into  which  it 

has  intruded  itself.    In  many  cases  these  have  been 

washed  away,       -  J         j         J 

leaving  it  stand-  - 

ing  alone  like  a 

wall.     It    was 

natural  for  the 

natives  of  Scot^ 

land  and  the 

north   of  Eng- 


dilatation 

*dl-la  -nl-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dilanintus,  pa.  par.  of 
dilanio=  to  tear  to  pieces:  di=<Ji8=apart,and  lantp- 
=  to  lacerate,  to  tear.]  To  tear  to  pieces,  to  rend, 
to  dilacerate. 

"  Rather  than  they  would  illlaalate  the  entrails  of  their 
own  mother,  and  eipoae  her  thereby  to  be  ravished,  they 
met  halfway  in  a  gallant  kind."—  Hoirel:  England  s  Tears. 

*dl  la-nl-a  -tion,  s.  [Latiu  dilaniutio:  di=di» 
=  away,  apart,  and  lanio=to  mangle,  to  lacerate*] 
A  rending  or  tearing  in  pieces  ;  dilaceration. 


*dl  lap  -I-date,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  dilapidatus,  pa 

land   to  call  it,    Basaltic  Dikes,  Ratlilin  Island,       par.  of  dilapido=to  destroy:  di=dis=apart,  anc 
like  a  wallmade  Antrim.  lapidem,  accus.  of  lapia=a  stone.] 

by  human  hands,  _.    .  .   . 

a  dyke,  and  the  <*•  D'ke9-  ,m-gha *  converted  into 
term,  at  first  lo-  Granular  Marble,  o.  Chalk, 
cal,  is  now  everywhere  used.  Geologists  employ  it 
even  when  the  line  of  volcanic  material  does  not 
rise  above  the  sedimentary  strata.  A  dike  is  analo- 
gous to  a  vein,  but  is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  does  not 
ramify  to  the  same  extent,  as  a  vein.  Recent  dikes 
are  seen  in  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  They  are  formed 
by  the  filling  up  of  open  fissures  with  liquid  lava. 
Exactly  similar  appearances  are  presented  amid 
the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  in  France,  in 
Scotland,  in  St.  Helena,  and  in  other  places.  Some- 
times, as  in  St.  Helena,  they  have  a  vitreous  sel- 
vage. (Lyell.) 

2.  Mining:  A  non-metallic  wall  of  mineral  mat- 
ter occupying  a  former  fissure  in  rock,  intercepting 
and  disturbing  the  order  of  ore-bearing  strata. 

dike-grave,  8.  An  officer  appointed  to  look 
after  the  dikes  in  marshy  countries  like  Holland, 
&c. 

"  The  chief  Dike-grave  here  is  one  of  the  greatest  offi- 
cers of  trust  in  all  the  province." — Howell:  Letters,  p.  8. 


,      . 
and 


A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  damage,  to  injure,  to  bring  to  or  suffer 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  ruin. 

"If  the  bishop,  parson,  or  vicar,  4c.,  dilapidates  the 
buildings,  or  cuts  down  the  timber  of  the  patrimony  of 
the  church."  —Black-stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  4. 

2.  Fig.:  To  waste,  to  squander. 

"  Dilapidating  the  revenues  of  the  church."—  Bp.  Hard. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fall  into  ruin,  to  become  dilapi- 
dated. 

"The  church  of  Elgin  .  .  .  was  Buffered  to  dilapi- 
date by  deliberate  robbery  and  frigid  indifference.  — 
Johnson:  A  Journey  to  the  Hebrides. 

dl-lap  -i  dat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DILAPIDATE.] 

dl-lap  -I-dat  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».  [DILAPI- 
DATE.] 

*A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

"In  the  neighborhood  of  dilapidating  edifices."—  John- 
son: Lives  of  'the  Poets  i  Dyer. 


Coast  of  Africa,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Gaboon. 
The  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  swan's  egg, 
contains  a  white  almond.  These  almonds  when 
coarsely  bruised  and  warm-pressed,  form  dika- 
bread,  which  has  a  gray  color  with  white  spots, 
smells  like  roasted  flour  and  cocoa,  and  has  an 
agreeable,  somewhat  bitter,  and  astringent  taste, 
and  is  greasy  to  the  touch.  It  is  a  valuable  article 
of  food,  and  is  used  abundantly  by  the  natives. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

dike,  'die,  dyke,  s.  [A.  S.  die;  cogn.  with  Out. 
dijk;  (eel.  diki;  Dan.  dige;  Sw.  dike;  M.  H.  Ger. 
ttch;  GOT.  teich.  all=a  dike;  Gr.  teichos=a  wall 
(Skeat).  Ditch  is  merely  a  softened  form  of  dike. 
Cf.  pouch  and  poke,  stitch  and  stick.]  [DIG,  DITCH, 
DIGCE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  ditch ;  a  channel  for  water  made  by  digging ; 
a  moat. 

"  Abonte  the  castel  was  a  dyke." 

Richard  Occur  de  Lion,  6,021. 

2.  A  mound  or  dam  of  stones,  earth,  sand,  &c., 
raised  to  protect  low-lying  lands  from  being  flooded 
by  the  sea  or  a  river. 

"  Dikes  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  raised." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  1. 

3.  A   wall   or   fence,  whether   of   turf  or  stone 
(Scotch.) 

"  The  gentlemen  have  begun  to  inclose  with  stone  dykes, 
or  walls."'— P.  Craig:  Forfars.  Slot.  A<x.,  ii.  498. 

II.  Technically:  , 

1.  Geol.:  A  wall-like  mass  of  cooled  and  hardened 
volcanic  or  igneous  rock,  which  when  hot  and  a 
fluid  penetrated  into  a  rent  or  fissure  in  the  sedi- 
mentary strata.  As  a  rule,  to  which,  however,  there 


dike-leaper,  dyke-louper,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  beast  that  breaks  through  all  fences. 

2.  Fig.:   A   person    given   to   immoral   conduct. 
(Scotch.) 

dlke-leapln',  dyke-loupin',». 

1.  Lit. :  Applied  to  cattle  that  cannot  be  kept, 
within  fences. 

2.  Fig.:  Loose  or  immoral  conduct.    (Scotch.) 
'dike-reeve,  s.  The  same  as  DIKE-GBAVE  (q.v.). 

(Ash.) 

•dike,  'dik  en,  'dyke,  'dyk-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
dician.]  [DIG,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  dig,  to  open  by  digging. 

"  To  delve  and  dike  a  deop  diche  al  aboute." 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  385. 

2.  To  surround  with  a  ditch. 

"  Now  dos  Edward  dike  Berwik  brode  and  long." 

Langtoft,  p.  272. 

3.  To  bury. 

"  Dene  dolvene  and  dede  dyked  in  moldez." 

Uorte  Arthure,  974. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  dig. 

"  It  were  better  dike  and  delve, 
And  stand  upon  the  right  faith." 

Oower:  C.  A.  (Prol.) 

'diked,  'dyked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIKE,  t-.] 
dik  -Sr,  dyk  -§r,  s.     [Eng.  dikfe) ;  -er.]    A  per- 
son whose  employment  is  to  build   inclosures  of 
stone,  generally  without  lime ;  often  called  a  dry- 
diker.    (Scotch.) 

"The  dyker,  as  he  is  called,  gets  from  £2  to  £3  sterling, 
and  sometimes  more,  for  three  months  in  summer." — P. 
Tarland:  Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.,  vi.  209. 

dlk'-iS.  dyk  -ie.  s.    [A  dimin.  from  dike  (q.v.).] 
A  little  ditch  or  dike, 
•dik  -Ing,  *dyk  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [DIKE,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  digging. 

*di-lac  -er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dilaceratus.  pa.  par. 
of  dilacero=to  tear  in  pieces:  di=dis=  apart,  and 
lacero=to  tear.]  To  tear  in  pieces,  to  rend  asunder, 
to  burst. 

"  The  infant  dilacerates  and  breaks  those  parts  which 
restrained  him  before." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  vi. 

*di-la9'-er-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DILACEBATE.] 

*dl-lac-8r-a  -tion,  'dl-las-er-a  -sion, «.  [Lat. 
dilaceratio.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  tearing,  breaking,  or  rending 
in  two ;  the  state  of  being  torn  or  rent  asunder. 

"  The  greatest  sensation  of  pain  is  by  the  obstruction  of 
the  small  vessels,  and  dilaceration  of  the  nervous  fibers." 
— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Fig.:  A  violent  rupture,  falling  out,  or  dispute. 
"  Many    dilaoeraeions    and    diuisions    may    folowe." — 

Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  ii. 

dl-lam-In-a  -tion,  «.  [Gr.  dw= twice,  twofold, 
and  Lat.  lamina=a  plate,  a  slice,  a  blade.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  CHOBIZATIOS  (q.  v.). 


. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  ruining,  wasting  or  suf- 
fering to  fall  into  decay  ;  the  state  of  falling  into 
decay. 

dl-lap-I-da  -tion,  s.  [Latin  dilapidatio,  from 
dilapidatus;  Fr.  dilapidation;  Sp.  dilapidacion; 
Ital.  dilapidazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit.  :  Decay  for  want  of  repair  ;  a  state  of  par- 
tial ruin. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  of  wasting,  damaging,  or  injuring. 

"  The  church  should  sue  you  for  dilapidations  of  its 
power."—  Harwell:  Works,  ii.  460. 

(2)  A  state  of  decay. 

"  The  state  of  dilapidation  into  which  a  great  empire 
must  fall."—  Burke:  A'abob  ofArcofs  Debts. 

(3)  Peculation. 

II.  Eng.  Ecc.  Law:  The  act  of  an  incumbent  in 
suffering  the  chancel,  parsonage-house,  and  other 
buildings  thereto  belonging,  to  go  to  rum  or  decay, 
whether  such  dilapidation  is  voluntary,  that  is,  by 
pulling  down  any  part  of  the  buildings  ;  or  passive, 
that  is,  by  neglecting  to  keep  them  in  repair     Di- 
lapidations also  extend  to  any  willful  waste  in  or 
upon  the  glebe-woods,  or  any  other  inheritance  of 
the  Church.     For  such  acts  an  action  lies  either  m 
the  spiritual  court  by  the  canon  law,  or  in  the 
courts  of  common  law,  and  it  may  be  brought  by 
the  successor  against  the  predecessor,  if  living,  or, 
if  dead,  then  against  his  executors. 

'"Tis  the  duty  of  all  churchwardens  to  prevent  the 
dilapidations  of  the  chancel  and  mansion-house  belonging 
to  the  rector  or  vicar."—  Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

tU-lap'-I-da-tSr,  s.  [English  dilapidat(e)  ;  -or.} 
One  who  causes  or  suffers  dilapidations. 

"  The  late  bishop,  a  monstrous  ditapidator  of  that  see." 
—  Strype:  Life  of  Parker. 

dl-lat-a-bll  -I-t#,  «.  [Fr.  dilatabiiai.lt  The 
quality  of  being  dilatable. 

"  We  take  notice  of  the  wonderful  dilatability  or  ex- 
tensiveness  of  the  gullets  of  serpents."  —  Kay. 

dl-lat  -a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  &  Sp  ;  Ital.  #JataMIfc 
from  Lat.  dilatus,  pa.  par.  of  differo.]  [DILATE.] 
Capable  of  dilatation  ;  that  may  or  can  be  dilated 
or  expanded  ;  elastic,  the  opposite  to  contractiblc. 

"These  end  in  small  air  bladders,  dilatable  and  con- 
tractible."—  Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

dl-la-ta  -tion,  »dil-a-ta-cioun,  *.  [Fr.  dilata- 
tion; from  Lat.  dilatatio,  tromdilatatus,  pa.  par.  of 
dilato=  to  extend  ;  Sp.  dilatacion  ;  Ital.  dilatazione  ; 
Port,  dilatafdo.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  dilating,  extending,  or  expanding  ; 
extension,  expansion,  distension  ;  the  opposite  to 
contraction  (q.  v.). 

"The  motions  of  the  tongue,  by  contraction  and  dila- 
tation, are  so  easy  and  so  subtle,  that  you  can  hardly  con- 
ceive or  distinguish  them  aright."  —  Holder. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dilated,  extended,  distended 
or  expanded. 

"  By  his  energy  he  produces  .  .  .  fluidity,  contrac- 
tion, and  dilatation  of  the  circulating  vessels  in  plants 
and  animals."—  Seared.-  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  il.,  pt.  ii., 
ch.  xiii. 


ffite,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p»t. 
or.     wore,     wolf.     w8rk.     wh6,     son;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     B,    OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  = 


dilate 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1,  A  swelling  or  expanding  of  the  spirits. 

"All  these  are  the  effects  of  the  dilatation  and  coming 
forth  of  the  spirits  into  the  outward  parts."— Bacon; 
Natural  History. 

2.  The  act  of  dilating  or  enlarging  upon  any  sub- 
ject. 

"What  needeth  greater  diiatatioun?" 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  4,652. 

B.  Surg.:  The  accidental  or  preternatural  aug- 
mentation of  a  canal  or  opening,  as  in  aneurisms, 
varices,  &CM  or  the  process  of  opening  any  aperture 
or  canal.  (Dunylison.) 

*di-late  (l),v. «.    [DELATE,] 

dl-late  (2),  v.  f.  &z.  [Fr.  dilater;  Sp.  &  Port. 
dilator;  Ital.  dilatare,  from  Lat.  dilatus.  pa.  par. 
of  differo;  di=t/is=apart,  and  latus=bornQ.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  expand,  to  extend,  to  distend ;  to  enlarge  in 
all  directions ;  the  opposite  to  contract  (q.  v.). 

"The  second  refraction  would  spread  the  rays  one  way 
as  much   as  the  first   doth    another,  and  so  dilate  the 
image."— Newton. 
*2.  To  increase,  to  extend,  to  spread. 

"They  now  dilate  and  now  contract  their  force." 

Prior. 

*3.  To  spread,  abroad. 

"  Bows  and  branches  which  did  broad  dilate 
Their  clasping  arms  in  wanton  wreathings  intricate." 

Speiiser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  63. 
*II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  enlarge  upon ;  to  relate  at  large  or  fully. 
"  But  he  would  not  endure  that  woful  theam 

For  to  dilate  at  large."— Spe user;  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  37. 

2.  To  amplify. 

"To  dilate  and  embellish  each  particular  image  with  a 
Tariety  of  adjuncts."—  Lowth;  vol.  i.,  lect.  12. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  swell,  to  expand,  to  be  extended  or 
enlarged. 

*'  This  little  golden  thread 
Dilates  into  a  column  high  and  vast." 

Longfellow:  Sand  of  the  Desert. 

2.  Fig.:  To  speak  fully  and  copiously ;  to  enlarge, 
to  descant:  followed  by  on  or  upon, 

,  *   "To  dilate  upon  it,  and  improve  their  luster,  by  any 
addition  or  eloquence  of  speech." — Clarendon. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dilate  and 
toexvaml:  "The  idea  of  drawing  anything  out  so 
as  to  occupy  a  greater  space  is  common  to  these 
terms,  in  opposition  to  contracting.  ...  A  blad- 
der dilates  on  the  admission  of  air,  or  the  heart 
dilates  with  joy ;  knowledge  expands  the  mind,  or  a 
person's  views  expand  with  circumstances.  In  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  body,  the  ves- 
sels are  exposed  to  a  perpetual  dilatation  and  con- 
traction ;  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  mimlby  the 
regular  modes  of  communicating  knowledge  to 

South  is  unquestionably  to  be  desired ;  but  the  sud- 
en  expansion  of  a  man's  thoughts  from  a  compara- 
tive state  of  ignorance  by  any  powerful  action  is 
very  dangerous."     (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*dl-late,a.  [Lat.  dilatus.]  Extended,  enlarged, 
expanded,  wide. 

i      *'  Whom  they  out  of  their  bounty  have  instructed 
With  so  dilate  and  absolute  a  power." 

B.  Jonson.-  Sejanus.  i.  2. 
dl-lat  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DILATE,  v.] 

•  1.  Lit. :  Expanded,  extended,  enlarged. 

•  *2.  Fig.  •  Full,  copious,  amplified,  detailed. 

B  "Take  a  more  dilated  farewell."— Shakesp..  All's  Well 
'  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  1. 

|M  dl-lat -3r,  s.    [Eng.  dilat(e);  -er.]    [DILATOR.] 

•  1.  Lit.:  One  who  enlarges,  expands,  extends,  or 
Bnplines. 

"  Thy  labors  shew  thy  will  to  dignify 
The  first  dilaters  of  thy  famous  nation." 
Skclton*  Verses  pref.  to  Verstegan's  Restitution. 

•2.  Fig. :  One  who  dilates  or  discourses  copiously 
•pon  any  subject. 

•  dl-lat  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DILATE,  u.] 

•  A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£:  particip,  adj.:   (See    the 

verb.) 

He.  As  substantive  : 

•l.  Lit. :  The  act  of  expanding,  extending,  or  en- 

M^rging. 

U2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  enlarging  or  amplifying  upon. 
!Bdl-la-tion  (1),  *.      [Eng.  dilat(e);  -ion.']     The 
act  of  dilating,  extending,  or  enlarging;  the  state 
[•  being  dilated ;  dilatation. 

•*dl-la-tlon  (2),s.    [Lat,  dilatio.]    Adelayingor 

f^felay;  procrastination. 

B'What  construction  canst  thou  make  of  our  willful 
dilutions,  but  .us  a  stubborn  contempt?" — Bp.  Hall:   Con- 

^fiptations,  bk.  iv. 
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dl-la-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  dilat (el ;  -ire.]  Dilating, 
causing  dilation  or  expansion. 

di-lat-5r  (!),».  [Eng. d«a«(e) ;  -or.]  [DILATER.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  dilates  or 
expands. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  Any  of  the  muscles,  whoso  function  is 
to  dilate  the  parts  on  which  it  acts. 

"  The  buccinatores  and  the  dilators  of  the  nose  are  too 
strong  in  choleric  people."— Arbutliuot. 

2.  Sure/.:  An  instrument  for  extending  parts,  such 
as  the  eyelids,  or  dilating  the  walls  of  a  cavity,  the 
urethra,  vagina,  anus,  &c. 

*dl  lat-5r  (2),  »di  lat-our.  s.  [Lat.  dilator.] 
Uuowho  or  that  which  causes  delay. 

"  The  answer  he  received  from  the  town  was  a  dilator, 
till  the  state,  which  within  a  few  days  was  to  meet,  did 
consider  of  his  demands."— Balllie:  Lett.,  i.  168. 

.  *di-laf-5r  (3),  *dl-lat-ar,  s.    [DELATOR.]   An 
informer. 

"  The  ane  halff  to  our  souerane  lordis  vse,  and  the  vther 
halff  to  the  appreheudar  and  dilatar."— Acts  Jos.  VI., 
1587  (ed.  1814),  p.  427. 

tdll  -a-t8r-I-ly;,  adv.  [Eng.  dilatory;  -/».]  In  a 
dilatory,  procrastinating  manner ;  lazily. 

"  Some  time  in  March  I  finished  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily."— 
Johnson:  Prayers  and  Medit.,  p.  190. 

tdll  -a-t8r-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dilatory;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  dilatory;  laziness,  slowness,  tardi- 
ness, procrastination. 

"  The  dilatorinefis  and  bad  management  of  the  War 
Office." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

dll -a-iSr-?,  a.  &8.  [Fr.  dilatoire;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
dilatorio,  from  Lat.  dilatoriue,  from  pa.  par.  of 
differo— to  put  off.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  delay,  or  to  gain 
time. 

"  The  policy  of  Austria  was,  at  that  time,  strangely 
dilatory  and  irresolute."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiv. 


diligent 

elude  his  clnim  by  a  dilemma:  It  I  pain  my  cause.  I  shall 
withhold   your  pay,   because  the  judge's'  award  will 
I  lose 


against  you  ;  if  __r __^    ^ 

not  yet  have  gained  a  cause.'  On  the  contrary,  ^ivs  ih 


lose  it,  I  may  withh 


dge's 
old  it 


because  I  sliull 


.  , 

master,  if  you  pain  your  cause,  you  must  pay  me.  because 
you  are  to  pay  me  when  you  gain  a  cause  ;  if  you  lose  it, 
J-ou  must  pay  me,  because  the  judge  will  award  it."— 
Johnson. 


delay. 

"  The  dignity  of  the  professions  may  be  supported  by 
this  dilatory  proceeding."  — Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learn- 
ing, ch.  ziii. 

*B.  Assubst.:  Delay. 

"Without  any  dilatories.  arts  or  evasions." — North- 
Life  of  Lord  Oullford,  i.  286. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  dilatory  and  slow, 
see  SLOW. 

dilatory-defence, s. 

Scots  Law :  A  plea  offered  by  a  defendant  for 
breaking  down  the  conclusions  of  the  action,  with- 
out entering  into  the  merits  of  the  cause ;  the  effect 
of  which,  if  sustained,  is  to  absolve  from  the  lis  pen- 
dens  without  necessarily  cutting  off  the  pursuer's 
grounds  of  action. 

dilatory-plea,  s. 

Law :  A  plea  designed  or  tending  to  cause  delay 
in  the  trial  of  a  case. 

L  *dll-do,  8.    [See  ex.]    A  burden  in  popular  songs. 
"...    with  such  delicate  burdens  of  dildos  and  fad- 
ings."— Shakesp. :  'Winter's  Tale.  iv.  3. 

•dildo-glass,    s.      Probably    a    large    drinking 

"  Good  to  fill  gallipots  and  long  dildo-alasses."— Deaum 
<*  Flet.:  Nice  Valor,  ill.  2. 

*dl-lec  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  dilectio,  from  dllectus,  pa. 
par.  of  diligo=to  love.]  The  act  of  loving;  love, 
affection,  kindness. 

"  So  free  is  Christ's  dtlection,  that  the  grand  condition 
of  our  felicity  is  our  belief." — Boyle:  Seraphic  Love. 

dl-lem  -ma,  e.  [Lat.,  from  Greek  dilemma-a 
double  proposition,  one  in  which  a  person  is  caught 
between  two  difficulties;  dialambanomai  =  to  be 
caught  between:  dta=between,  and  tom6ano=to 
catch.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  difficult  or  doubtful  choice  or  position;  a 
position  in  which  difficulties  or  evils  appear  to  pre- 
sent themselves  on  every  side,  so  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  way  to  escape ;  an  awkward  predicament. 


"  A  refusal  of  supplies  at  Edinburgh  reduced  him  to  no 
inch  dilemma.  — Maoaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Logic :  An  argument  in  which  the  adversary  is 
caught  between  two  difficulties,  by  having  a  choice 
of  alternatives,  each  of  which  is  fatal  to  his  cause. 


extreme  difficulty,  from  which  there  'appears  to  be 
no  way  of  escape. 

.  *dl-lem  -maed,  a.  [Eng.  dilemma;  -ed.]   Placed 
in  a  dilemma. 

"Like  a  novel-hero  dilemma' a,  I  made  up  my  mind  to. 
be  guided  by  circumstances." — E.  A.  Poe-  Marti ino.Hct. 
(Introd.). 

dll-et-tan  -te,  *dll-et-tant  (pi.  dll-et-tan  -tl), 
«.  Utah  dilettante,  pr.  par.  of  dilettare=to  love,  to- 
take  a  delight  in  ;  Lat.  delecto.J  A  lover  or  admirer 
of  the  nne  arts;  an  amateur;  frequently  applied 
half  in  contempt  to  one  who  affects  a  tasto  for  or 
skill  in  art,  science,  or  literature. 

"Of  Dardan  tours  let  dilettanti  tell." 

Huron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

IT  The  Society  of  Dilettanti,  consisting  of  gentle- 
men who  had  traveled,  and  who  were  desirous  of 
encouraging  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, was  established  in  1734. 

"dll-eVtant -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  dilettante);  -ish.J 
Like  a  dilettante ;  amateurish. 

"Youaredi7ettan«»Aand  amateurish."—  O.  Eliot:  ifid- 
dlemarch,  ch.  lix. 

dIl-eVtant-Is.ru,  «.  [Eng.  dilettante);  -ism.J 
The  characteristics  or  manners  of  a  dilettanti ;  a 
desultory,  affected,  or  amateurish  pursuit  or  culti- 
vation of  art,  science,  or  literature. 

"The age  of  finical  dilettantism  and  emasculated  ele- 
gance .  .  .  soon  afterward  followed."— Hall:  Hloderrt 
English,  p.  147. 

.*dilgh-en,  Millgnen,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  dilegian,  dil- 
gian;  O.  H.  Ger.  tiligon.}    To  destroy,  to  abolish. 
"  Forr  swa  to    ...    cristess  highness  dillghhenn." 

Ormulum,  5,800. 

dll  -i-gen$e,  «dll  -I-gen-9y,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
dihgentia,  from  diligo=t,o  love ;  Sp.  &  Port,  diligen- 
cia;  Ital.  diligenzia.  A  moral  lesson  is  in  the  ety- 
mology of  this  word.  One  can  never  permanently 
exhibit  diligence  unless  he  loves  his  work ;  hence, 
when  practicable,  he  should  choose  the  work  for 
which  he  is  best  adapted  by  nature,  and  diligence 
in  which  will  be  to  him  a  comparatively  easy 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Steady  application  or  assiduity  in  any  business 
or  task ;  industry,  assiduity. 

"  I  have  followed  him  everywhere  ...  I  am  sure> 
with  diligence  enough."—  Dryden:  Letter  to  Sir  H.  How- 
ard. 

2.  Care,  needfulness. 

"  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,"— Prov.  iv.  23. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:   The    law   recognizes    three   degrees   of 
diligence:  (a)  Low  or  slight,  whicli  persons  of  littl& 
or   no   prudence  take  of  their  own  concerns;  (6) 
Common  or  ordinary,  which  men  of  an  average  type 
exercise;    (c)    High   or   great,   which   persons   of 
exceptional  prudence  take.    The  Civil  Law  is  io 
conformity  with  the  Common  Law  in  recognizing: 
these  throe  grades.    ( Wharton.) 

2.  Vehicles:   A  French  stage  coach.    It  was  the. 
national  vehicle  on  the  regular  routes;  had  four 
wheels, two  com- 

partments,  a 
deck,  and  a 
dickey;  was 
drawn  by  from 
four  to  seven 
horses,  and  man- 
aged by  a  postil- 
lion. 

" .  .  .  the  beg- 
gars, whom  he  had 
been  accustomed 
to  see  .  .  .  pur- 
suing a  diligence 
u  p  hill." — Macau* 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
ivii. 

Diligence. 


dll  -I-gent,  a. 
[Fr.     diligent; 

Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  diligento,  from  Lat.  diligent,  pr. 
par.  of  diligo=to  love,  delight  in:  d»=di«=apart, 
between,  and  lego=to  choose.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Constant  and  steady  in  application 

"Ayoung  rhetorician  applied  to  an  old  sophist  to  be    ">  anV  business  ortask;  assiduous,  persevering,  per- 
taught  the  art  of  pleading,  and  bargained  for  a  certain    Sistent,  industrious  ;  sedulous  ;  not  idle  or  negligent 

'tb'i-     Wh"n  hnld     "in  a  cnU8e-    The 


n,-  j        j.          J?",  - 

for  his  reward,  and  the  scholar  endeavored  to 


lige 

those  honest,   diligent  and  God-fearing  yeo- 
men."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  ii. 


L  *^LJ?*J?WLJ?'    ITo1'     C*%?8'     g^'    bencli:    e°-    8<*a:    "Ha.    Wls;    sin,    a;;    expect,     Senophon.    e?ist.   ph  =  £. 
cian,      -tiaa  =  shan.     -tton.     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -8ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL. 


diligently 


'2.  Of  things:  Prosecuted,  or  applied  with  dili- 
gence and  care;  careful,  assiduous,  painstaking. 

"And  the  judges  shall  make  diliyent  inquisition." — 
Dtut.  xix.  18. 


•expet 

to  love,  marks  the  interest  one  takes  in  doing  soi 

thing;  he  is  diligent  who  loses  no  time,  who  keepe 
•close  to  the  work.  Expeditious,  from  the  Latin 
•expedio,  to  dispatch,  marks  the  desire  one  has  to 
•complete  the  thing  begun.  He  who  is  expeditious 
-applies  himself  to  no  other  thing  that  offers;  he 
finishes  everything  in  its  tnrn.  Prompt,  from  the 
Latin  promo,  to  draw  out  or  make  ready,  marks 
.one's  desire  to  get  ready;  he  is  prompt  who  work* 
with  spirit  so  as  to  make  things  ready.  Idleness, 
dilatoriness,  and  slowness  are  the  three  defects 
opposed  to  these  three  qualities.  The  diligent  man 
has  no  reluctance  in  commencing  the  laoor;  the 
•expeditious  man  never  leaves  it ;  the  prompt  man 
brings  it  quickly  to  an  end.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
•diligent  in  the  concerns  which  belong  to  us,  to  bo 
•expeditious  in  any  business  that  requires  to  be  ter- 
minated, to  be  prompt  in  the  execution  of  orders 
that  are  given  to  us.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  diligent  and  sedu- 
lous, see  SEDULOUS. 

*dll  -I-gent-ly,  »dil-i-gen-ly,  *diM-gent- 
liche,  adv.  [Eng.  diligent;  -ly.]  With  diligence,  as- 
siduity, and  steady  application ;  carefully,  industri- 
•ously,  sedulously. 

(  "  Go  and  search  diligently  for  the  young  child." — Matt. 
i  i .  8. 

di-Ut-ttr -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  dM=twice,  twofold;  Eng. 
2it(hic),  and  -uric  (q.  v.).] 

dilituric  acid, ». 

Chem.:  C^jf^OaJNOa.  Nitro-barbituric  acid, 
•obtained  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on 
barbituric  acid  (q.  v.).  It  crystallizes  in  colorless 
prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  yel- 
low solution. 

dill,  *dlle,  *dylle,  s.  [A.  S.  dile;  cogn.  with 
Dnt.  dille,  Dan.  dild,  Sw.  dill,  O.  H.  Ger.  tilli,  M.  H. 
>Ger.  tille,  Ger.  dill.] 

Botany : 

1.  Anethum  graveolens;  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Umbellifewe  or  Apiaceae.  The  seeds, 
or  rather  fruits,  which  are  imported  from  the  mid- 
dle or  south  of  Europe,  are  oval,  flat,  and  about  a 
line  and  a  half  in  length,  with  a  pale  membranous 
margin.    They  are  stimulant  and  carminative,  and 
furnish  a  pale-yellow  aromatic  oil.    Dill-water  is 
used  as  a  remedy  in  flatulence  and  gripes  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  fruit  to  flavor  pickles. 

2.  Applied  by  husbandmen  to  ^thitsa  Fcenicu- 
lum,  Daucus,  and  Torilis.  infesta.    (Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

*dlll  (1),  i>.  t.  [Icel.  dylja;  O.  Sw.  dylia;  Sw. 
•dolja ;  Dan.  ddlge.  J  To  conceal,  to  hide. 

"Joseph    .    .    .    wist  and  allied  it  as  the  wise." 

Cursor  Mundi,  4,270. 

dill  (2),  v.  t.  &  ».    [Icel.  dilla=to  lull.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  soothe,  to  quiet,  to  calm. 
"  My  dule  in  dern  bot  git  thow  dill, 
Doutless  bot  dreid  I  de." 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  96,  St.  1. 
*B.  Intrant, :  To  subside,  to  quiet  down. 
"The  noise  of  the  Queen's  voyage  to  France  has  allied 
down."— Baillie:  Letters,  i.  262. 

dll-len  burg  -He,  s.  [From  Dillenburg,  where 
it  is  found,  and  Eng.  suff.  -He  (Min.)  (g.  T..I.] 

M  in. :  A  variety  of  chrysocolla,  containing  a  slight 
admixture  of  carbonate  of  copper. 

dll-len -6  88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dillen(ia),  and 
Lat.  fern.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -eai.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  tribes  into  which  the  order  Dil- 
leniacese  is  divided,  the  other  being  Delimeee  (q.  v.). 
The  Dillenefie  have  the  connective  of  the  anthers 
equal  or  narrow  at  the  point.  They  occur  in  Asia 
-and  Australia.  (Lindley.) 

dll-le  -nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  J.  Dillenius,  a 
professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Dilleniaceee.  They  are  lofty  forest  trees,  na- 
tives of  tropical  Asia.  Dillenia  pentagyna  fur- 
nishes excellent  spars  for  ships ;  and  the  fruit  of  /'. 
indica  is  edible,  though  very  acid.  It  is  used  by 
the  natives  in  India  in  curries  and  jellies,  and  the 
•acid  juice  sweetened  with  sugar  forms  a  cooling 
drink.  The  leaves  of  D.  scabrella  are  very  rough, 
and  are  used  instead  of  sandpaper. 

dll-le-nl-a'-cg-SB,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dilleni(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acefe.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  found  chiefly  in  Austra- 
lia, Asia,  and  th«  warm  parts  of  America.  .They 
are  nearly  related  to  the  Ranunculaceee.  Sepals 
five,  persistent ;  petals  five,  deciduous,  in  a  single 
row ;  seeds  universally  arillate ;  stamens  indefinite, 
hypogenous.  The  species  are  trees,  shrubs,  or 
tinder-shrubs.  The  Indian  species  are  remarkable 
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for  their  beauty,  the  grandeur  of  their  foliage,  and 
the  magnificence  of  their  flowers.  They  have  astrin- 
gent properties,  and  some  of  the  species  afford  ex- 
cellent timber.  Lindley  enumerated  twenty-six 
genera,  comprising  200  species. 

dll-len  -I  ads,,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dilleni(.a),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -uds.J 

Bot . :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Dilleniacete. 

*dll'-ll-gr6ut,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  grout,  s.] 
Pottage  made  for  the  king's  table  on  his  corona- 
tion-day. Some  lands  were  held  of  him  in  ser- 
geantry  by  the  tenure  of  furnishing  such  pottage 
for  the  above-named  great  occasion.  ( Wharton.) 

*dlll  -Ing,  s.  [Prob.  from  Icel.  dilla=to  lull.] 
A  darling,  a  favorite,  a  pet. 

"To  make  up  the  match  with  my  eldest  daughter,  my 
wife's  dilling,  whom  she  longs  to  cull  madam." — East- 
ward Hoe,  i.  1. 

dill-nite,  s.  [From  Dillti,  where  it  is  found,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  Probably  a  mixture  of  diaspore  and  kaolin- 
ite  or  pholerite.  An  earthy  mineral,  related  to 
collyrite.  (Dana.) 

*dll -low,  s.  [Icel.  deila,]  A  noisy  quarrel. 
(Scotch.) 

dills,  s.    [DULSE.] 

dll-lu  -Ing,  «.  [Apparently  from  Lat.  <Ji2tto=to 
wash  away.J]  A  Cornish  word  for  the  operation  of 
sorting  ores  in  a  hand  sieve.  The  sieve  has  a  hair 
bottom  of  close  texture,  and  contains  about  thirty 
pounds  of  stamped  tin  ore.  The  sieve  is  immersed 
in  water  and  moves  the  ore  up  and  down  and  cir- 
cularly, so  as  to  cause  all  the  particles  to  be  in  a 
state  of  suspension  in  the  water.  By  inclining  the 
sieve  the  lighter  particles  are  allowed  to  run  off 
into  the  keeve,  while  the  richer  particles  are  laid 
aside  for  roasting.  (Knight.) 

•dll-ly1  (l),s.  [A  corrupt,  of  diligence  (q.  v.).] 
A  coach,  a  diligence. 

"  The  Derby  dilly,  carrying  sii  insides." 

Canning:  Loves  of  the  Triangles. 

All'-lf  (2),  s.  [An  abbreviation  for  daffodilly.'} 
[DAFFODIL.] 

Bot. :  Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus,  (Britten  <t 
Holland.) 

IF  White  dillies: 

Bot.:  Narcissus poeticus. 

dll  -tf-dal-ly,  v.i.  [A  redup.  of  dally  {q.  v.).] 
To  idle,  to  loiter  about,  to  waste  time,  to  hesitate. 

"  What  you  do,  sir,  do;  don't  stand  dilly-dallyiny." — 
Sichardson:  Pamela,  i.  275. 

dll  -note,  ».    [Etymol.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  The  Cyclamen. 

•dl-log '-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  dilogos— double-tongued, 
doubtful:  di=di«=twice,  twofold,  and  logos—A 
word.]  Having  a  double  meaning. 

"  In  such  spurious,  enigmatical,  diJogical  terms  as  the 
devil  gare  his  oracles." — Adams:  Works,  i.  10. 

dll  -5g-y\  8.    [Gr.  diiogia=repetition.] 
Khet. :  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  a  word  is  used 
in  an  equivocal  sense;  an  expression  which  may 
have  two  meanings. 

*dllp,8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  trollop,  a  slut,  a 
sloven. 

"  Neither  a  dilp,  nor  a  da." 

Jamieson:  Pop.  Ballads,  i.  294. 

dllse,  s.    [DuLsr,.] 

dll'-sSr,  s.  [Scotch  dils(e);  -er.]  The  Rock  or 
Field  Lark,  Alauda  campestris,  so  called  from  feed- 
ing on  the  sea-lice  among  the  dilse. 

»dl-lu  -sld,  *di-lu  cide,  a.    [Lat.  dilucidus.] 

1.  Clear,  transparent ;  not  opaque. 

2.  Clear,  plain,  evident. 

"So  perspicuous  and  dtlucide  description  of  laws." — 
Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  viii..  aph.  3. 

*dl-lu'-9ld-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dilucidatus,  pa. 
par.  of  dilucido.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  clear,  plain,  or  evident;  to 
explain,  to  elucidate. 

"  To  bring  in  a  passage  or  two  of  Scripture  to  dilucidate 
or  confirm  something.  — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  768. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  explanations ;  to  explain,  to 
elucidate. 

"  I  shall  not  extenuate,  but  explain  and  dilucidate." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*dl-lu-$Id-a  -tion,  s.  [Latin  dilucidatio,  from 
lUlufittittux.]  The  act  of  making  clear,  plain,  or 
evident;  elucidation. 

"  If  such  dilucidat ions  be  necessary  to  make  us  value 
writings."— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  260. 

*di-lu-cld  -l-tf,  t.  [Pref.  di,  and  Eng.  lucidity 
(q.  v.).]  Lncidness,  clearness,  plainness. 

"With  plainneese  and  dilucidity."— Holland:  Plutaroh, 
p.  977. 


diluvial 

*dl-lfl  '-qlA-lf,  adi:  [Eug.dilucid;-ly.]  Clearly, 
plainly,  lucidly. 

"  Nothing  could  be  said  more  dilucidly  and  fully  to  this 
whole  matter." — Hammond:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  192. 

di-lu-en  -do,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  Wasting  away,  diminishing,  decrescondo. 

*dl-lu  -ent,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  diluent,  pr.  par.  of 
d(7uo=to  wash  away:  di=dis=apart,  away,  and  luo 
=  to  wash.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Making  thin,  or  liquid ;  attenuating 
or  weakening  by  water,  &c. ;  diluting. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  That  which  makes  thin  or  liquid  ; 
that  which  attenuates  or  lessens  the  strength  of  by 
dilution. 

"There  is  no  real  diluent  but  water;  every  fluid  is 
diluent,  aa  it  contains  water  in  it." — Arbuthnot:  On  Ali- 
ments, ch.  v. 

2.  Med.:  A  substance  or  preparation  which  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the 
blood.    Diluents  consist  chiefly  of  water,  whey,  but- 
termilk, &c.,  with  additions  to  render  them  agree- 
able, or  to  give  them  a  slightly  demulcent  quality. 
They  are  employed  when  the  secretions  are  too 
viscid,  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  intestines, 
&c.,  are  too  acrid,  aud  also  when  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  too  great. 

dl-lu  te,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dilutus,  pa.  par.  of 
di'fuo=to  wash  away;  Fr.  diluer;  Sp.  diluir;  Ital. 
deluire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  thin  with  water. 

"  By  constant  weeping  mix  their  watery  store 
With  the  chyle's  current,  and  dilute  it  more." 

Blackmore:  Creation,  bk.  vi. 

2.  To  weaken   by   the  admixture  of  water;  to 
reduce  the  strength  of  with  water. 

"  Drinking  a  targe  dose  of  diluted  tea,  .  .  .  she  got 
to  bed." — Locke. 

*3.  To  make  weak  or  weaker. 

"The  chamber  was  dark,  lest  these  colors  should  be 
diluted." — Newton. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  act  as  a  diluent. 

"The  aliment  ought  to  be  thin  to  dilute." — Arbuthnot: 
On  Aliments. 

2.  To  become  attenuated,  thin,  or  weak, 
dl-lu  te,  a.    [Lat.  dilutus.] 

1.  Lit. :  Made  thin  or  weak;  reduced  in  strength 
or  intensity ;  diluted,  reduced. 

"  If  the  red  and  blue  colors  were  more  dilute  and  weak, 
the  distance  of  the  images  would  be  less  than  an  inch." — 
Newton. 

»2.  Fig.:  Poor,  weak. 

"  This  is  but  a  dilute  and  waterish  exposition  of  this 
place." — Hopkins:  Serm.,  xiv.;  On  New  Birth. 

dl-lut  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DILUTE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1 .  Lit. :  Made  weak  by  dilution. 

"  The  social  circle,  the  diluted  bowl." 

Mason:  Art  of  Painting,  672. 

2.  Fig. :  Made  poor ;  colorless. 

*dl -lut -ed-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  diluted;  -ly.]  In  a 
diluted  form  or  state. 

*dl-lu  te-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dilute;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  diluted. 

"  What  that  diluteiiess  is  ...  I  understand  not." — 
TilJtins.  Real  Character,  pt.  Hi.,  ch.  xii. 

dl-lut  -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  dilut(e) ;  -er.]  He  who  or 
that  which  dilutes,  attenuates,  or  makes  poor  or 
weak;  diluent. 

"  Water  is  the  only  dlluter,  and  the  best  dissolvent  of 
most  of  the  ingredients  of  our  aliment." — Arbuthnot:  On 
Aliments,  i.  6. 

dl-lut  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DILUTE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  poor  or  weak  ; 
dilution. 

diluting  roller,  s.  A  roller  in  paper-making 
machinery,  which  conducts  an  additional  supply  of 
water  into  the  pulp-cistern  to  reduce  its  density. 

dl-lu  -tipn,  s.  [Lat.  dilutio,  from  dilutus.]  The 
act  of  making  thin,  poor,  or  weak  by  diluting ;  the 
state  of  becoming  diluted. 

"  Opposite  to  dilution  is  coagulation  or  thickening." — 
Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments,  ii.  8. 

dl-lu  -vl-al,  a.  [Lat.  diluvialis,  from  diluvium.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flood  or  deluge ;  specific- 
ally, pertaining  to  the  deluge  in  the  days  of  Noah. 

2.  Caused  by  or  resulting  from  a  deluge ;  formed 
or  produced  by  a  deluge. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,    cub,    ciire,     unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    «e  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


diluvial 
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dimethyl-ethyl 


diluvial  formation,  s.  2.  To  make  dark  j  to  obscure  with  shade  or  dark- 

Geol.:  The  name  given  to  superficial  deposits  of    ness- 


gravel,  sand,  clay,  &c.,  brought  together  far  from 
their  original  sites  by  an  extraordinary  action  of 
water.  [DiLCvnjM.]  Such  action  may  bo  the 
result  of  heavy  rains.submarine  earthquakes,  melt- 
ing of  snow,  &c.  What  was  formerly  called  the 
diluvial  formation  is  now  termed  the  bowlder  forma- 
tion or  the  Northern  drift,  or  simply  the  drift.  The 
crratiT  part  of  it  was  deposited  during  the  Newer 
Pliocene  Period,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  recent 


"  Now  set  the  sun,  and  twilight  dimm'd  the  ways." 
Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ii. 

3.  To  deprive  of  luster ;  to  tarnish,  to  sully. 
"  It  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  thine, 
But  blood  and  tears  have  dimmed  its  shine." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  27. 

*II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  obscure,  to  darken,  to  defile. 


dimension-stone,  s.    [ASHLAR.] 
*dl-men  -sion,  i\  t.    [DIMENSION,  s.]    To  suit  or 
make  agree  in  size  or  measurement. 

"A  mantle  purple-tinged,  and  radiant  vest, 
Dimensioned  equal  to  his  size." 

Pope:  Ihum-r's  Odytxey,  xix.  275.  276. 

dl-men  -sion-al,  a.   [Eng.  dimension;  -ol.]    Re- 
lating to  dimensions. 

S  Dimensional  equatioiis:  They  are  such  as  tho- 
owiug :     The   dimensions  of   acceleration   are 


,                                                           n  ,1T,  ..                                                                                   ,-  ---  ••--=•     ---    ------------  .  —   -------------   --- 

one,  the  temperature  of  Northern  Europe  generally  ,    .If  the  light  of  your  lyfe  be  dimmed  with  worldly    length                          . 

hoing  then    excessively  low,   with   snow    and  I  ice  de<"r«">n<i  lu.tes.--ir.taH..  Matt.  v.                                       777—  ^;  the  dimensions  of  the  unit  of  acceleration. 

everywhere  prevailing.    It  is  called  also  the  Glacial 

Period  (q.  v.). 


dl-lu -Vl-al-lst,  s.  [Eng.  diluvial;  -ist.]  One  of 
those  theorist* who  regard  the  bowlder-clay, abraded 
and  polished  rock-surfaces,  ossiferous  gravels,  and 
similar  superficial  phenomena,  as  the  result  of  the 
Noachian  deluge;  in  other  words,  those  who  ascribe 
to  a  universal  deluge  such  superficial  results  as 
they  cannot  readily  reconcile  with  the  ordinary 
operations  of  water  now  going  on  around  them. 
(Page.) 

tdl-lu -vl-an,  a.  [Lat.  diluvi(um),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -an.]  The  same  as  DLLUVIAL  (q.  v.). 

"Suppose  that  this  itllurian  lake  should  rise  to  the 
mountain  tops  in  one  place,  and  not  diffuse  itself 
equally  into  all  countries  about." — Burnet:  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

*dl-lu  -Vl-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  diluviatus,  pa.  par.  of 
diluvio=to  inundate,  to  flood.]  To  run  as  a  flood ; 
to  cause  an  inundation. 

"These  inundations  have  so  wholly  diluriated  over  all 
the  south."—  Sir  E.  Sandys:  State  ofKeligion  (1605),  S.  2. 

dl-lu-vl-um,  dl-lu  -vl-on.  *di-lu-vye  *di- 
luuye,  e.  [Lat.]  [DELUGE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  flood;  an  inundation,  a  deluge. 

"Bringynge  in  the  diluuye,  or  greet  flood."—  Wycliffe- 
2  Peter  ii.  5. 


2.  To  render  dull ;  to  obscure  mentally. 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  dim,  dull,  or  obscure. 
"  His  fair  lere  falowith,  and  liimmith  is  sighte." 

Early  En<j.  Poems,  p.  20. 

•dim-discovered,  o.    Dimly  or  faintly  seen. 
"  Ships,  dim-discovered,  dropping  from  the  clouds." 
Thomson :  Summer,  946. 

dim-eyed,  a.    Having  weak  or  bad  vision, 
dim-seen,  a.    Dimly  seen. 

"The  dim-seen  eagle."— Keats:  Sleep  and  Poetry. 
dim-sighted,  a.    Dull,  obtuse. 

"  Too  small,  perhaps,  the  slight  occasion 
For  our  dim-sighted  observation." 

Cowper:  Epistle  to  Lady  Austen. 

dim-twinkling,  a.    Twinkling  or  shining  dimly 
or  faintly. 


(time)2  ' 

unit  of  length     ,, 
"re  (unit  of  time)?'    °r   (m°re    sh°rtly)  Tel°Clty  = 

!f?5«l;  acceleration  =  ^J^  =  ^^.  (Ever- 
time  time          (time)  3 

ett:  TheC.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (1875),  ch.  i.,  p.  4. 

dl-men -sioned,  *dl-men-cioned,  a.  [Eng. 
dimension;  -ed.]  Having  dimensions.  ( Seldom- 
found  except  in  composition.) 

"He  would  els  [have]  ben  invisible  wyth  all  his  dt'men- 
dotted  body  under  the  form  of  breade."— The  Supper  of 
the  Lord  (1533),  B  3. 

*  dl-men'-sion-less,  *  dl-men  -tion-less,  a. 
[Eng.  dimension;  -less.] 

1.  Devoid  of  size  or  dimensions;  without  size; 
hence  insignificantly  small. 


"As  the  earth  is  but  a  point  compared  to  the  orb  of 
Saturn,  so  the  orb  of  Saturn  itself  grows  dimensionless 
dl-mag  -net-He,  s.    [Gr.  <il=dis=twice,  twofold,     when  compared  with  that  vast  extent  of  space."— War- 
and  Eng.  magnetite  (q.  v.).]  burton:  Works,  vol.  U.,  serm.  2. 

Urn.:  A  magnetite  psendomorph  from   Monroe,       2.  Without  any  definite  shape  or  form. 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.    (Dona.)  "  In  they  pass'd 

dlm-ar-IS,  8.     [A  word  of  no  etymology.]  Dimensionless  through  heavenly  doors." 

Logic:  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of  syllo-       M,  „»„..  ,  »* 
itMBMni«t 4Rj* #n«_ii» JI.«._*B  : i.:~i.  xi »f;.3ji-n?__  *cii— niRTiR  —  i— tv    K.     |_j ormod  on  the  analogy  of 

Extent,  capacity. 
.  smallest  stars  in  sky 
We  know  not  the  dimensity." 


-t-n/y  tt-  .     nu     t\i  Uttia  til  y     LIU1UV    H)l      tH     IUUUH     <_ll      BYllO-  *  J  v            y           '     Y     4-X 

gisms  in  the  fourth  figure,  in  which  the  Middle  Term  .    °  ~me.n^  ^^i.  *v 

is  the  predicate  of  the  Major  and  the  subject  of  the  lmmen»ltV  (1-  v.).J    I 

Minor  Premise.    This  figure  is  the  most  awkward  "Of  thes 
2.  Geol:  Formerly  applied  to  accumulations  of    and  unnatural  of  Jill,  and  is  the  direct  reverse  of 


wherewith  he  ascended." — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  210. 


;  dusky. 
"A  dym  dulful  dale." 

Sampole.-  Prick  of  Consc.,  1,166. 

arke'  °bscure 


3.  Not  seeing  clearly 
perfect  vision. 

"  Isaac  was  old,  and  his 

4.  Deprived  of  luster ;  tarnished;  dull. 
"How  is  the  gold  become  dim!" — Lament,  iv.  1. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Not  clearly  seen;  obscure,  imperfect:  vague 
confused,  not  clear. 

"We  might  be  able  to  aim  at  some  dim  and  seemlne 
conception  how  matter  might  begin  to  eiist."—  Locke. 

*2.  Hard  to  understand ;  not  plain  or  clear. 


"Hegaue  hym  dymes  ot  alle  thingis."— Wyoliffe:  Gen.         dIm-§r-6-SO'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.    [Gr.    di=dis=twice, 

twofold,  meros=a  part,  and   soma,  pi.  sdmata=& 
2.  Comm.:   A   small  silver  coin  current   in  the    body.] 

United  States.  It  is  equal  to  ten  cents,  or  one-tenth       Entom. :  An  order  of  Arachnida,  comprising  the 
of  a  dollar.    Weight,  38'4  grains ;  fineness,  '900.  true  Spiders.    The  name  is  derived  from  the  division 

of  the  body  into  two  parts,  the  cephalothorax  and 


and  metior=to  measure.  Puttenham,  in  1589,  classed1 
this  with  words  of  quite  recent  introduction  into 
the  language.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2, 

2.  Size,  extent  (generally  in  the  plural). 
"  There  are  a  few  of  much  greater  i 


3ar.  There  are  a  few  of  much  greater  dimension  " 

ir  harde  to  vndyrstonde.    Ulsticus."— Prompt.    «"'».•  Voyage  Hound  the  World  (1870),  ch.  ii.,  p.  25. ' 


"  He  herd  a  murmuring  ful  low  and  dim.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,485. 
*4.  Dull  of  apprehension. 

"The  understanding  is  dim,  and  cannot  by  its  natural 
light  discover  spiritual  truths."— Rogers. 
5.  Wicked,  base. 

' '  And  did  awai  his  dedes  dim." 

Metr.  Homilies,  p.  111. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Dimly,  indistinctly,  not  clearly. 
"  He  herde  a  vois  which  cried  dimme." 

Oower:  O.  A.,  1L 


In  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature 

A  gracious  person." 

Shakesp..-  Twelfth  Night,  i.  6. 
II.  Fig. :  Size,  importance,  consequence. 
B.  Technically: 


.lidee. 

dim  -Sr-oiia,  a.  [Gr.  di=du>=twice,  twofold,  and 
meros=a  part.] 

Hot. :  Consisting  of  two  pieces. 

"  When  the  number  of  parts  is  two,  the  flower  is  dimer- 
ous."— Balfour:  Botany,  §643. 

dl-met-a-,  in  COMPOS.  [Gr.  dt'=dis=twice,  two- 
fold, and  meta,  implying  change  or  substitution.] 

diem. :  Aromatic  compounds  containing  two  ben- 
zene rings,  in  each  cf  which  the  atoms  of  hydrogen 
in  the  position  (1—3)  are  respectively  replaced  by 
other  monad  elements,  or  monad  radicals. 

dlm'-St-er,  a.  &s  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  di=dis=tvrice,. 
twofold,  and  mttron—a  measure.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Pros. :  Having  two  measures. 


1.  Alg.:  A  literal  factor  of  a  product  or  term ;  also  "The  octosyllnblo  meter  was  in  reality  the 
called  a  degree  (q.  v.) :  thus  a2fc  is  an  expression  of  a'T  iambick."— Tvrwititt:  Essay  on  Chaucer. 
three  dimensions.    A  simple  equation  is  said  to  be  B.  As  substantive : 

ot  one  dimension,  a  quadratic  of  two,  a  cubic  of  D           A               *  ^ 

three,  and  so  on.  Pros. :  A  verse  of  two  measures. 

2.  Geom. :  Extension  in  a  single  line  or  direction. 


ie  ancient  dim- 


uower'  <j  A    11  vn  i.  --.- — x — • »»-"B"=""c  <ji  unou nun.       di-meth'-y1!,  s.    [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold,  and 

5  For  the  difference  between  dim  'nnH  rf^i.       „    A  hn?  ls  extended  in  one  direction,  or  has  one  di-    En8-'  &c-.  melhgl  (t^.  v.).] 

AEK  dark,  see    mension,  that  is  length;  a  surface  is  extended  in       Chem.:  A  name  given  to  the  hydrocarbon  Ethane 


DAEK! 


two  directions,  or  has  two  dimensions,  length  and 


dim,  »dlm-men, 'dime  «dym-men,*dym-myn,    breadth;  a  solid  is  extended  hi' three  'directions"'^      IT  In   composition    dimethyl-   denotes    that   two 
r<%i'~_.J;;..  .        mtan''  IoeL  dinsma'l  ?,a.s  ,throe  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  height  or    atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  each  replaced  by  the 


Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

.  1.  To  render  dim ;  to  deprive  of  clearness  of  vis- 
ion, to  obscure  the  sight  of. 

"As  where  th'  Almighties  lightning  brond  does  light 
It  aimmes   the  dazed    eyen,   and    daunts  the  sences 
qoight."  Spenser:  F.  I}.,  I  viii  21 


th 


thickness.    [GEOMETRY.]  '    monad  hydrocarbon  radical  methyl'^CHs)"'  Tn  "an. 

"My  gentleman  was  measuring  my  walls,  and  taking    or«anic  compound. 

dimethyl-ketone,  «.    [ACETONE.] 

., — ~,  ..    ^u^uc,  „„„„„  „,  Oi,0.      dimethyl-ethyl  carbinol,.i.  [AMTL  ALCOHOLS.] 

3inc  sizes  to  order,  in  contradistinction  to  stock-       IT  For  other  Dimethyl  compaunds.consult  Watts' 
of  the  usual  market-sizes.    [STOCK-    Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  the  Journals  of  the 


.e  dimensions  of  the  room." — Sieift. 

dimension-lumber,  *.    Lumber  sawed  to  spe- 


umber 
'1""*^ 

NG-J 


Mil,    IMSy;     pout,    jowl;     cat, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion, 


German 


ry  of 

,  Englis 


istra 
d  Fr 


Sell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


-  _  the; 
ich  Chemical  Societies. 

?uin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     XenophonT    exist.    pn  =  f. 
-tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


dimication 

*dlm-l-ca  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  dimicatio,  from  dimico 
=to  fight.]    Tho  act  of  fighting ;  a  fight,  a  contest. 
*dl-mld  -I-ate,  «.  t.    [DIMIDIATE,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  divide  into  halves ;  to  halve. 

2.  Her. :  To  represent  the  half  of. 

dl  mid  -I-ate,  a.  [Lat.  dimt'diarus,  from  dimidio 
-=to  halve:  di=d/s=apart,  and  medius=the  mid- 
dle.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Divided  into  two  equal  parts; 
halved. 

"Upon  the  dimidiate  platform  ol  your  staircase." — 
Search:  Light  of  Mature,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 


1406 

dl-mln  -Ish-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DIMINISH.] 
A.  &,  B.    As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

1.  The  act  of  reducing  in  size  or  quality ;  diminu- 
tiou. 

"  Giving  to  the  poor  is  a  diminishing  ol  our  goods."— 
Ltitimer:  On  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ser.  vi. 

2.  The  state  of  being  diminished  or  reduced  in 
size  or  quality. 

diminishing-rule,  s. 

Arch. :  A  broad  rule  cut  with  a  concave  edge,  so 


dimission 

seldom  less  than  one-eighth  or  more  than  one-sixth 

is  used,  all  the  horizontal  sections  being  similar 
and  equal. 

2.  Her. :  Tho  defacing  of  some  particular  point  in 
tli.'  escutcheon. 

3.  Law :  An  omission  in  some  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings, or  in  the  record,  which  is  certified  in  a  writ 
of  error  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
suit. 

4.  Music:  An  imitation  of  a  reply  to  a  subject  in 
notes  of  half  tho  value  of  those  of  the  subject  itself. 


.  cu 

(1)  .Bof.:  Divided  or  split  into  parts,  as  the  sta-  curvature.  f-  ,  \ .    ~i  i 
mens  of  Salixrubra,  or  the  calyptra  of  some  Mosses.  dlminishing-scale,  s.  dl-mln-U-tl  -val,  a.    [Eng.    rfimmurn 

Also  applied  to  an  anther  when  by  the  suppression  Arch. :  A  scale  of  gradation  used  in  finding  the  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diminutive ;  of  the  nature  of  a 

of  one  lobe,  as  inGomphiena,  or  by  the  disappear-  different  points  for  drawing  the  spiral  curve  of  the  diminutive. 

ance  of  the  partition  between  the  two  lobes,  it  be-  ionic   volute,  by  describing   the  arc   of   a  circle  "  The  Latin  in  the  same  way  was  in  the  habit  of  fc 

comes  one-celled.  through  every  three  preceding  points,  the  extreme  ing  contemptuous  terms  lor  men  by  means  of  a 

(2)  ZoOl.:  A_term  used  when  the  organs  on  one  pointof  the  last  being  one  of  the  next  three.   Each  val  suffix."— Key,  Philological  Essays  (1868),  p.  213. 


dimldlato- cordate,  a. 


*dl-mln  -Ish-lng-lj1,    adv.     [English   diminish- 


Diminutive  of  liberty."— Shaftesbury. 


loniiuu    iiuui    JjAig.    ittinieit  \.M*  **/A  "*    i*"w   ^/ic*.  i**  — 

Lat.  d«=apart.    Fr   diminuer;  Sp.  &  Port,  dimin-  ..j  neye-r  heard  him  cen8ure,orso  muchasspeakdi* 

""A    retire  'Shtnaly  Ot  ^  °ne """  "a8  absf  •"-/~te-                           4.  Expressing  or  signifying  diminution,  diminu. 

A.  Transit,  *dl-mln'-lsh-ment,  «de-mln-ish-ment,  s.  [Eng.    tival:  as  a  diminutive  suffix. 


I.  Ordinary  Language :  diminish; -ment.]    Diminution,  lessening. 

1.  To  lessen;  to  make  smaller  or  less  by  the  sub-    .  "For  aiminishment_ot  the  Christian  prince's  author- 


traction of  a  part  ;  to  decrease. 


ity." — Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 


"That  we  call  good  which  is  apt  to  cause  or  increase  *dl'-mln-ue,  *dy-myn-Ue,  V.  i.     [Fr.  diminuer; 

pleasure,  or  diminish  pain  in  us.1'— Locke.  Lat.  diminuo.]    [DIMINISH.]    To  say  things  derog- 

*2.  To  lessen  or  lower  in  power  or  position ;  to  atory  or  disparaging, 

degrade,  to  abase.  ."_Ye  h»n  dymynued,  or  spoken  ynel  agheins  me."— Wy- 


Therelore  will  I  also  diminish  thee."—  Ezek.  v.  ii.  cllffe: 

3.  To  take  away  or  subtract.  dl-mln-fl-en  -d6,  adv.    [Ital.] 

"Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you,  Muxic:  Decreasing  in  power  of  sound;  expressed 

neither  shall  ye  diminish  ought  Irom  it."—  Dent.  iv.  2.  by  dim.,  dimin.,  or  the  sign  >  .  It  is  used  indis- 

*4  To  weaken  to  impair  criminately  with  decrescendo  (q.  v.). 

"Icamenottod»min(»ft<!andabate  the  Iawe."-I7doi!.-  ,  *dl-mln  -n,-ent,  a.  [Fr.dtmmuer.]  Diminishing, 

Xatth.  v.  lessening. 

nv  „  .;,.  •  Tn  1,.  ^,M,  Viv  a  anmitonA  "The  comparative  degree  in  such  kind  of  eipressions, 

.  Mustc.    lolessenDyase         me.  being  usually  taken  for  a  diminu«ne  term."—  Bp.  Sounder- 

B.  Intrans.:   To  become  or  to   appear   less    or  S0n:  Sermons  (Prel.). 

smaller  ;  to  grow  less  ;  to  decrease.  *dlm  -In-ute,  *dy-min-ute,  a.    [Lat.  diminutus, 

"What  judgment  I  had,  increases  rather  than  dimin-  pa.  par.  of  dimm«o=tO  diminish.] 

ishes."—Drydeu:  Fables  (Prel.).  1.  Diminished,  defective,  imperfect 

"Some  ol 


*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  of  a  diminutive  or  very  small  size. 
"Diminutives  ol  nature."—  Shakeep.:  Troilua  and  Ores- 

stda,  v.  1. 

2.  Anything  of  very  small  value ;  the  smallest  of 

coins. 

"  Let  him  take  thee 

And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  plebeians. 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Ol  all  thy  sex;  most  monster-like,  be  shown 
For  poorest  diminutives,  lor  doits." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  10. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

4.  A  term  of  endearment  or  affection. 

"  He  calls  them  by  endearing  diminutives."* Hacaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:  A  word  formed  from  another  word  to 


*dl-mln -Ish-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  diminish;  -aWe.]  "Some  ol  his  audience  .  .  .  dydde  wryte  it  [the  express  a  diminution  or  lessening  in  size  or  impor- 

That  may  or  can  be  diminished  or  reduced  in  size  «>rmon]  dvminute,  and  mangled  for  lacke  ol  good  remem-  tance :  as  m  Lat.,  lop! •^,=  ^"16  stone^  from  lapis 

or  quality :  capable  of  diminution.  braunce."-S(r  T.  More:  Works,  p.  861. 

dl-mln  -ished,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DIMINISH.]  2.  Small,  diminutive. 


A.  Gorges. 


:<An  execration    only;  but  that,  too,  elliptically  and 


A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Made  less  or  smaller;  reduced  in  size  or  quality.          —  

"This  complaint  now  comes  with    diminished    influ-    dtminutely  uttered."-Bp.  Saunderson:  Promissory  Oaths. 
ence."— Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  i. 

to  woatonorl  imnairpd  dl-ml-nu   tion,  *diminucion,  s.    [French;  Sp. 

*2.  \V  eakened,  impai  diminucion;  Ital.  diminuzione,  from  Lat.  dimiiw- 

II.  Technically :  tio,  from  diminutus,  pa.  par.  of  diminuo=to  dimin- 
1.  Music:  Lessened  by  a  semitone.  ish.] 


=  a  stone;  as  in  Eng.  circlet— &  little  circle,  leaflet^ 
a  little  leaf,  &c.    The  diminutive  suffixes  in  Eng. 

*2.  Medicine:  'Any  medicine  or  preparation  which 
T    -i    T      tends  to  diminish  or  abate. 

Miaaee^Jtsaassf In  be^^-» Mss^as*-1- tor8>a- 


"The  first  seeds  ol  things  are  little  and  dimtnute."— Sir 


1[  For  the   difference   between    diminutive  and 
little,  see  LITTLE. 

dl-mln'-v-tlve-lyS  adv.    [Eng.  diminutive ;  -ly .] 
1.  In  a  diminutive  manner. 

"Magnify  the  lormer,  they  are  etill  diminutively  con- 
oived."—  Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  ill.,  ch.  i. 


flat  is  a  diminished  5th,  but  C  to  E  double  flat,  or  c  smaller. 

sharp  to  Eflat,  a  diminished  3d.    [INTERVAL.]  "Their  intellects  suffer  an  equal  diminution  with  their 

(2)  Diminished  subjects   or  counter-subjects  are  prosperity."— Goldsmith-.  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

ubjects  or  counter-subjects  introduced  with  notes  *3   A  discredit ;  a  loss  of  dignity;  a  degradation; 


Tis  true,  but  let  it  not  be  known, 
My  eyes  are  somewhat  dimiah  grown," 

Smtft:  Stella's  Birthday. 

'dimission  (dl-mlsh  -un)  (1),  e.    [DEMISSION.] 

half  the  value  of  those  in  which  they  were  first  a  di'sg'raceT'^                                                                  '  Humility,  lowliness, 

enunciated.  ..  Heroic  laurel'd  Eugene  yields  the  prime;  "  Zeal  of  spirit  and  dimission  of  mind."—  Hammond: 

(3)  A  diminished  triad  is  the  chord  consisting  of  Nor  thinks  it  diminution  to  be  rank'd  Works,  i.  233. 

two  thirds  on  the  sub-tonic,  e.  g.,  B,  D,  F,  in  the  key  in  military  honor  next."                       PhMpt.  *dimission  (dl-mlsh'-iin)  (1),  «.  [Lat.  dimissio, 

Ctz'Arfha^dimMshed  arch  is  one  less  than  a  **•  A  deprivation  of  or  lowering  of  dignity.  from  dimitto=to    dismiss :    di=dw=apart,   away, 

semicircle._.A  diminished  column  is  one  whereof  ^™% ^^^ Sh^^-lSon*  USrtoto'r*"  ""i    A  dism£sal,na  leave  to  depart,  discharge;  re- 

a  sash  n.  Technically:  lease. 

1.  Arch.:  The  gradual  decrease  in  the  diameter  B'^wisIS^\^P^t "'£""° "toth'""") t"68'  - 

dl-mln'-Iah-er,  s.     [Eng.  diminish;  -er.~\     One  Of  the  shaft  of   a  column  from    tho   base  to  the  * 

who  or  that  which  diminishes,  or  causes  diminu-  capital.    The  shafts  are  diminished  as  they  rise,  2.  A  division,  a  section. 

tion  sometimes  from  the  foot  itself  of  tho  shaft,  some-  "  The  lessons  of  the  prophets  distributed  into  as  man» 

••  The  diminisher  ol  regal,  but  the  demolisher  ol  epis-  times  from  one-guarter,  and  sometimes  from  one-  haptaroh,  or «•*"*  <".  "«  80nle  reader  ll.  dimiMions. 

copal  authority."— Clarke:  Sermons  (1637),  p.  241.  third   of  the    height.    The   diminution    at    top    It  "  <"*'•  '•  192' 

ate     ftt     JESre      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     nere,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    str,     marine;   g6,    pSt. 
or,  'wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,     rUle,    full;     try.    Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu-kw.; 


dimissory 

dim -Is-s5r-f .  *dl-mls   Bar-?,  a.    [Lat.  dimis- 
•stjriu*,  from  dimissus,  pa.  par.  aidimitto.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language : 
J.  Sending  away,  dismissing,  discharging. 
2.  Giving  leave  to  depart. 
II.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  Church  of  England :  Letters  dimissory  are  let- 
tors  given  to  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  for  which  he  has  a  title,  and 
addressed  to  the  bishop  of  another  diocese,  giving 
leave  for  the  bearer  to  be  ordained  by  him. 

"A  formal  document  known  as  Letters  Dimissory,  given 
to  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  when  his  own  bishop  is  not 
going  to  hold  an  ordination." — Church  Times. 

2.  Other  Protestant  Churches:  Letters  dimissory 
are  in  many  of  the  denominations  granted  to  com- 
municants who  are  removing  from  one  locality  to 
another,  the  documents  recommending  the  bearers 
to  the  fellowship  of  those  of  the  same  faith,  among 
whom  they  will  in  future  reside. 

*dl-mlt ,  v.  t.  &.  i.     [Lat.  dimitto=to  send  away.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  send  away ;  to  permit  to  leave. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  pass  into;  to  terminate. 

"The  public  river  of  Tweed,  whose  use  is  common,  and 
which  dimits  in  the  sea." — Fountainh.  Suppl.,  December, 
p.  298. 

dlinlt.s.    [DIMIT,  D.] 

Free  Masonry :  A  certificate  or  diploma  granted  a 
departing  brother  from  the  lodge  of  which  he  has 
heretofore  been  a  member,  recommending  him  to 
the  lodge  to  which  he  proposes  to  transfer  his  mem- 
bership, and  certifying  that  lie  is  entitled  to  all  the 
courtesies  and  privileges  of  a  Mason  in  good  stand- 
ing. 

dim  -I-t*,  'dlm'-It-ty,  s. &  a.  [Gr.  dimitos=  (s.) 
•dimity,  (a.)  made  with  a  double  thread:  di—dis= 
twice,  twofold,  and  mitos=u  thread.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric :  A  heavy,  fine,  white  cotton  goods,  with  a 
crimped  or  ridged  surface ;  plain,  striped,  or  cross- 
barred.    The  Greek  dimitos  (double  warp-thread)  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  twilled  fabric. 
"  I  directed  a  trowze  of  fine  dimitty." — Wiseman. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  stuff  described  under  A. 
"Thy  dimity  breeches  will  be  mortal."— Wayne:  City 

Match,  i.  4. 

dim  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  dim ;  -ly.] 

1.  Not  clearly  or  plainly ;  obscurely ;  with  imper- 
fect sight. 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  Good  ! 
Almighty,  Thine  this  universal  frame 
Thus  wondrous  fair:  thyself  how  wondrous  then  ! 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  v.  153-56. 

2.  Not  brightly  or  luminously ;  obscurely. 

"  Like  a  sullen  star 
Dimly  reflected  in  a  lonely  pool." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

3.  Not   with   a   clear   mind    or    understanding; 
vaguely. 

dimmed  (dlmd),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dm, «.] 
dlmm'-Iiig,  *dymm-yng,    pr.   par.,  a.  &.    s. 

[DlM.tl.] 

A.  &  B.  AB  pr.  par.  c£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Terb.) 

G.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dim  or  obscure; 
the  state  of  becoming  dim. 

"  To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  li.  2. 

dlmm-Ish,  *dim-isli,  a.    [Eng.  dim;  -ish.} 

1.  Somewhat  dim  of  sight. 

2.  Somewhat  dark  or  obscure. 

•dlm'-my^  a.  [English  dim;  -y.]  Bather  dim, 
obscure. 

"Yon  dimmy  clouds  which  well  employ  your  staining." 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iv. 

dim  -ness,  *dim-neB,  «.    [A.  S.  dimness.} 

1 .  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dim  or  obscure ; 
darkness,  obscurity. 

"  Dimness  o'er  this  clear  luminary  crept." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ili. 

2.  Dullness  of  sight. 

3.  Want  of  apprehension ;  dullness. 
"Answerable  to  this  dimness  of  their  perception,  was 

the  whole  system  and  body  of  their   religion."— Jfore; 
Decay  of  Piety. 

4.  A  want  or  loss  of  brightness  or  luster ;  dullness. 
dl  mol  -to,  adv.   [Ital.J 

Music:  Very  much;  as,  allegro  di  molto,  very  fast. 

dl-mor  phan  -dra,  s.  [Greek  dimorphos=two- 
formed,  and  aner  (genit.  andros)=a  man,  used  by 
modern  botanists  for  a  stamen.] 

But. :  A  genus  of  Csesalpiniese,  the  typical  one  of 
s  tribe  Dimorphandrea*  (q.  v.). 
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di-mor-phan  -dre-39,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimor- 
phandr(a}.  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  tho  sub-order  Csesalpiuieoe, 

di-mor  phanth  -iis,  s.  [Gr.  dimorpftos  —  two- 
formed,  and  anMos=a  blossom,  a  flower,  so  named 
because  there  are  flowers  of  two  kinds,  some  pro- 
ducing and  others  not  producing  sercls.  J 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants, order  Araliacese.  Dimor- 
phanthus  edulis  is  employed  in  China  as  a  sudorific. 
Its  young  shoots  are  regarded  as  esculent.  The 
Japanese  eat  the  root  also;  it  is  bitter,  aromatic, 
and  of  agreeable  taste.  (Lindley,  etc.) 

dl-mor -phlc,  a.  [Or.  di=rfw=twice,  twofold; 
morpfte=form,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Havingtwo 
distinct  forms ;  dimorphous. 

dl-morph  -I-na,  s.  [Gr.  di=dts=twico,  twofold ; 
morphe=iorm,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

ZoOl. :  A  hyaline  Foraminifer,  in  which  the  early 
chambers  have  the  alternate  growth  of  a  Poly- 
morphina,  and  tho  later  ones  the  linear  arrange- 
ment of  a  Nodosaria.  Dimorphina  tuberosa  is  the 
type  of  this  dimorphous  Polymorphina.  They  arc 
found  both  fossil  and  recent.  (Griffith  ctHenfrey.) 

dl-morph -I§m, s.  [Gr.  di=dis=twice,  twofold; 
morpAe=form,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.] 

1.  Crystallog. :  The  power  of  assuming  or  crystal- 
lizing in  two  distinct  forms.    Sulphur,  for  instance, 
which  usually  crystallizes  in  the  rhombic  system, 
when  melted,  may  form  monoclinohedric  crystals. 
This  property  has  been  explained  by  its  discoverer 
on  the  principle  that  the  form  and,  with  it,  theother 
physical  characters  of  a  body,  depend  not  merely 
on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atoms,  but  also  on 
their  relative  position.    Hence  the  same  chemical 
substance  may   form   two   or  even  more  distinct 
bodies   or   mineral    species.    Thus  carbon  in  one 
form   is   the   diamond,  in  another  graphite;  and 
carbonate  of  lime    appears    as    calc-spar    or   as 
arragonite.    Even  the  temperature  at  which  a  sub- 
stance crystallizes  influences  its  forms,  and  so  far 
its   composition,  as   seen   in  arragonite,    Glauber 
salt,  borax,  &c.    (Page,  c&c.)     • 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  difference  of  form  between  members 
of  the  same  species. 

"  We  have  here  a  curious  and  inexplicable  case  of 
dimorphism,  for  some  of  the  females  of  four  European 
species  of  Dytiscus,  and  of  certain  species  of  Hydroporus, 
have  their  elytra  smooth;  and  no  intermediate  grada- 
tions between  sulcated  or  punctured  and  quite  smooth 
elytra  have  been  observed." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man 
(1871),  ch.  x.,  p.  848  (Note). 

S.  Bot . :  A  state  in  which  two  forms  of  flower  are 
produced  by  the  same  species. 

dl-morph'-lte,  dl-morph'-ine,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis 
=twice,  twofold;  morphe=loTm,  figure,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ire,  -ine  (Uin.)  (q.  y.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  fragile  mineral  of  two 
types.  It  is  of  an  orange  or  saffron-yellow  color, 
translucent  or  transparent.  Specific  gravity  3'58 ; 
hardness,  1'5.  Composition :  Sulphur,  24'55 ;  arsenic, 
75-45=100.  (Dana.) 

dl-morph  -6-don,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis=twice,  twofold ; 
morp/ie=rorm,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)  =a  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Pterosauria,  or  flying  rep- 
tiles, in  which  the  anterior  teeth  are  large  and 
pointed,  the  posterior  teeth  small  and  lancet- 
shaped. 

di-mprph -ous,  a.  [Gr.  di=d!8=twice,  twofold ; 
morphe=torm,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

1.  Crystallog. :  Applied  to  a  chemical  substance 
which  crystallizes  into  two  distinct  forms. 

"  How  should  we  know  that  sulphur  is  dimorphous  with- 
out resort  to  the  crucible?" — S.  Hiuhley,  in  Cassell's  Popu- 
lar Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  858. 

2.  Bot.  <*  ZoOl.:   Characterized  by  or  exhibiting 
dimorphism. 

dlm'-ple,  8.  [A  nasalized  form  of  dipple,  a  dimin. 
from  dip  (q.  v.) ;  honce=a  little  depression  or  dip. 
(Skeat.)]  [DiMBLE.] 

1.  A  little  depression  or  hollow. 

41  The  garden  pool's  dark  surface    .     .    . 
Breaks  into  dimples  small  and  bright." 

Wordsworth:    White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

2.  A  small,  natural  depression,   indentation,    or 
hollow  on  the  face,  especially  on  the  cheek  or  chin, 
seen  more  particularly  in  the  young  when  smiling. 

"  The  dimple  from  the  cheek  of  mirth." 

Blair:  Grave,  112. 

dim  -pie,  v.  t.  &  i.    [DIMPLE,  «,] 

A.  Trans.:  To  mark  with  dimples. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  form  dimples;  to  sink  in  slight 
hollows,  indentations,  or  depressions. 

"Run  in  transports  to  the  dimpling  deeps.** 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

dim '-pled,  a.   [Eng.  dimpl(e);  -ed.] 
1.  Marked  with  or  sinking  into  slight  hollows  or 
depressions. 

"The  dimpled  water  speaks  his  jealous  fear." 

Thomson:  Spring,  425. 


dindymenidae 

2.  Marked  with  dimples  on  the  face. 

"  On  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids." 

Stiakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
dim  -pllng,  i>r.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DIMPLE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  sinking  into 
slight  hollows  or  depressions. 

"  And  praised  the  pretty  dimpling  of  his  skin." 

Beaumont:  Hermaphrodite. 

*dlm-plf,  a.  [Eng.  dimpl(e);  -y.']  Marked 
witli  or  full  of  dimples ;  dimpled. 

"  As  the  smooth  surface  of  the  dimply  flood 
The  silver-slippered  virgin  lightly  trod." 

Wartm:  Isis. 

dim -f -ar-I-a,  8.  [Gr.  di=di's=twice,  twofold: 
mus=a  muscle,  and  Eat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.} 

ZoOl.:  A  name  applied  to  that  division  of  the 
Conchiferous  bivalves  whose  shells  are  closed  by 
two  adductor  muscles,  distinct  from  each  other,  as 
tho  common  edible  Mussel.  [MONOMYARIA.] 

dim  -f-a-ry',  a.  &  s.    [DIMYAKIA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Dimy- 
aria  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  One  of  the  Dimyaria  (q.  v.).    A  bi- 
valve with  two  muscular  impressions  on  each  valve. 

dlm'-y'-lus,  s.  [Gr.  di=<Ms=twice,  twofold,  and 
mylos=&  grinder.] 

Palceont: :  A  genus  of  Mole-like  animals,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Talpidte,  and  founded  upon 
remains  from  the  Miocene  and  later  Tertiary  de- 
posits. 

din,  *dene,  *dine,  *dyn.  *dynne,  *dune,  subst. 
[A.  S.  dyn.  dyne:  cogn.  with  Icel.  dynr;  Dan.  dOn 
=  a  rumbling;  Sansc.  dhuni=&  torrent.]  A  loud 
and  continued  noise ;  a  rattling  or  clattering  sound. 

"With  din  of  arms  and  minstrelsy." 

Wordsworth;   White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  li. 

din,  v.t.&i.  [A.  S.  dynnan;  Icel.  dynja;  Dan. 
done ;  Sansc.  dhvan.'] 

A.  Transitive: 

fl.  To  strike  or  stun  with  a  loud,  continued  noise ; 
to  harass  with  clamor. 

"Rather  live 

To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 
With  hungry  cries." 

Otway:    Venice  Preserved,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  repeat  or  impress  with  a  loud,  continued 
noise. 

"Dinning  in  my  ears  the  folly  of  refusing  honors." — 
Fielding:  Journey  from  this  World,  ch.  xxiii. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  sound  with,  or  as  with,  a  din. 
"  The  gay  viol  dinning  in  the  vale." 

Seward:  Sonnets,  p.  25. 

din,  a.    [DUN.]    Dun ;  of  a  tawny  color. 
"If  it  be  snails  and  puddocks  they  eat,  I  canna  but  say 
he  is  like  his  meat;  as  din  as  a  docken,  an'  as  dry  as  a  K  i  n- 
trum  speldin." — Saxon  and  Gael.,  i.  107. 

din  ar,  s.  [Persian.]  A  gold  coin,  the  unit  of 
value  and  of  account  in  Servia,  identical  in  value 
with  tho  French  franc. 

"In  the  Oriental  series  the  very  rare  dinar  of  A.  D.  77, 
the  first  struck  with  purely  Muslim  types,  has  been  ac- 
quired."— London  Times. 

*dln'-ar-chf,  s.  [Gr.  dt=dJs=twice,  twofold, 
and  arche=a  government.]  The  same  as  DIARCHY 
(Q.  v.). 

dln'-dle,  *din-dylle,  v.  i.  [Dut.  tintelen.]  To 
tingle ;  to  feel  a  tingling  pain. 

"To  dindylle:  condolere." — Cathol.  Anglioum. 

din -die,  s.    [DINDLE,^.] 
Botany : 

1.  Sonchus  oleraceus,  or  S.  arvensis. 

2.  Dandelion. 

din  -dllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DiNDLE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  .4s  pr   par.  <&  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  tingling  pain  or  sensation. 

".  .  .  for  eares  ache  and  dindling." — Langham:  Gar- 
den of  Health  (1579). 

dln-d?-me -ne,  s.  [Greek,  one  of  the  names  of 
Cybele,  from  being  worshiped  on  Mount  Dindy- 
mus  in  Galatia.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Dindymenidse  (q.  v.). 

dln-d^-men'-I-dJS,  s.pl.  [Lat.  dindymen(e),&u& 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order  Trilobita. 
It  is  identical  with  the  Zethidse  of  Barraude.  It 
has  a  semi-circular  head-shield,  no  eyes,  tumid 
cheeks,  ten  body-rings,  with  a  large  tail  divided 
into  body-rings.  Only  known  genus,  Dindymene, 
found  in  the  Silurian  rocks. 


b6y;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     cnin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -turns,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


dine 
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dinitro 


dine,  *dyne,  dynyn,  v.  i.&t.  [Fr.  diner;  O.  Fr. 
disntr,  from  Low  Lat.di*no;  Hal.  aetino,  supposed 
to  be  from  Lat.  'decceno,  from  dec<Ena=a  supper. 
(Skeat.)  Or  from  Lat.  *dt«j»j«no,  from  dis=apart, 
away,  andjejuno=to  fast.  (Mahn.)] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  take  dinner;  to  eat  the  principal 
meal  of  the  day. 

"Has  he  dined,  canst  thouteU?" — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus 
v.  2. 

B.  Transitive : 
*To  eat,  to  feed  on. 

•'  Laborers  denyed  noght  to  dgne  a  day 
Nyght-olde  wortes."  P.  Plowman,  4,417. 

2.  To  give  a  dinner  to ;  to  provide  a  dinner  for. 
"  Boil  this  restoring  root  in  gen'roas  wine, 

And  set  beside  the  door  the  sickly  stock  to  dine." 
Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  iv.  399,  400. 

3.  To  afford  room  or  convenience  for  dining ;  to 
accommodate  at  dinner. 

"A  table  massive  enough  to  have  dined  Johnny  Arm- 
strong and  his  merry  men." — Scott. 

IT  (1)  To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey:  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"This  proverb  [To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey]  hath 
altered  the  original  meaning  thereof,  for  first  it  signified 
attend  vivere  quadra,  to  eat  by  the  bound  or  feed  by  the 
favor  of  another  man,  for  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter .  .  .  was  so  hospitable  that  every  man  of  fashion, 
otherwise  unprovided,  was  welcome  to  dine  with  him. 
But  after  the  death  of  good  Duke  Humphrey  (when  many 


2.  To  drive. 

"  The  hale  schoure  hoppisand  dtngis 
In  furdis  schald,  and  brayis  here  and  thare." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  302,  3 

3.  To  rush  violently,  to  attack  fiercely. 

"Than  thai,  that  saw  sna  sodanly 
Thair  fayis  dyng  on  thaim,  war  sa  rad, 
That  thai  na  hart  to  help  thaim  had." 

Harbour,  xiv.  439. 

4.  To  fall  or  descend  heavily,  as  rain  or  snow. 

5.  To  bluster,  to  bounce. 


2.  A  boat  of  Bombay,  propelled  by  paddles,  and 
having  one  mast  and  a  settee-sail. 

3.  An  extra  boat  of  a  ship  for  common  uses.    It  is- 
clinker-built,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  long,  and 
has  a  beam  one-third  of  its  length.    The  name  is 
also   applied,  on    the  Thames  especially,  to   any 
small  rowing-boat  not  outrigged. 

"  The  water  being  found  partly  fresh,  Mr.  Chaffers  took 
the  dingey  and  went  up  two  or  three  miles."— Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  viii.,  p.  69. 

dln-ftl-ly1   (1),  adv.     [Eng.  dingy;    -ty.]     In   a 
dingy,  soiled,  or  dirty  manner  or  state. 
*dln  -gl-lf  (2),  adv.    [DINO,  V.]    Forcibly. 
"Do  confute  so  dingily  the   sentence  and  saying  of 


"He  huffs  and  dings,  because  we  will  not  spend  the 
little  we  have  left,  to  get  him  the  title  of  Lord  Strut."— 
Arbuthnot.  -  ,  -~  — 

IT  (1)  To  ding  back:  To  beat  back;  applied  to  a    Floribell."-™,po(..  »°'*, f.  370.    <«.««., 
state  of  warfare.  din  -gl-ness,  «.  [.Eng.  dingy ;  -ness.]  The  quality 

"But  all  thir  arguments  misgave  this  noble  marquisi    or  stato  of  bem8  dmey- 

for  the  earls  come  in,   and  were  dung  back    again."—        "...    the  dingtnrss  of  the  color."— O.  R.  Kedgrove, 
Spalding,  ii.  167.  *n  Cassell's  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  267. 

•ding-Ing  (1),  pr.par.,a.&s.    [DiNG,  f.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:    The  act  of  striking;  a  stroke,  a 
blow. 
"  He  schal  be  dongun  with  mani  dingings." — U'licliffr: 


(2)  To  be  dung  by:  To  be  confined  by  some  ail 
ment. 

(3)  To  ding  doun :  To  overthrow. 

"The  toun 
Wes  takyn  thus,  and  dongyti  doun." 

Barbour,  U  473. 

(4)  To  ding  off,  or  aff :  To  drive  from. 

"  Qnhilk  maanf ully  schupe  thaim  to  with  stand 
At  the  coist  syde,  and  dung  thaym  a/ the  land." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  826,  8. 


of  his  former  alms-men  were  at  a  loss  for  a  meal's  meat)     plied  to  rain,  hail,  or  snow. 

this  proverb  did  alter  ite  copy:  <o  dine  uith  Duke  Hum.  October  in  the  afternoon  there  fell  out 

phrey  importing  to  be   dtnnerless." '-Fuller:    Worthies;    ln  Muprray  a  great  raiv,  dinging  on  night  and  day."-*aW- 


London.  ing.  Troubles,  i.  69. 

(2)  To  dine  out:   To  dine   at  another  persons       ((J)  ^  Mag  mfl  se//.   To  Tox  one,g  self  about 

anything. 

i  out : 


house ;  to  dine  away  from  home, 
dine,  s.    [DINE, ».] 
*1.  A  dinner. 
2.  Dinner-time. 

"  We  twa  hae  paidl't  i'  the  born, 
Frae  mornin  sun  till  dine." 

Burns:  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

dm  -8r,  s.    [Eng.  din(e) ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  dines,  or  takes  dinner. 

»2.   [DINNER.] 

"  Diner,  meale:  disner."—  Palsgrave. 

diner-out,  s.  One  who  habitually  dines  away 
from  home;  one  who  is  frequently  invited  out  to 
dinner. 

»dln-et  -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  dinetikos,  from  dineo=to 
move  rapidly.]  Whirling  round,  spinning  as  on  an 
axis. 

"  It  hath  also  a  dinetical  motion,  and  rowle  upon  its  own 
poles." — Broienei  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  v. 

•ding,  a.    [DlGNE.]    Worthy. 

*'  I  pray  the,  henand  vp  my  handis, 
And  be  thy  welebelouit  fader  ding." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  179,  10. 

•ding,  «deng,  'dinge,  *dyng,  'dynge,  'dyngen 
(pa.  t.  *dang,  *dong,  *dung),  v,  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  *denc- 
gan;  cogn.  with  feel,  dengia^to  hammer;  Dan. 
dcenge;  Sw.  danga=to  bang.] 

I.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike,  to  beat. 

"Sis  son  with  scourges  for  to  dyng." 

Seven  Sages,  2,853. 

2.  To  throw  with  violence,  to  dash  down. 

"Whom  there  charret  wheeles  downe  dinges." 

Phaer.;  Virgil's  £neid,  iii. 

3.  To  pierce,  to  strike  through. 


Apolog.,  p.  37. 

ding  -Ing  (2),  s.    [From  the  sound.]    The  ringing: 
of  a  bell. 

"The  accursed  dinging  of  the  dustman's  bell." — W.  Irv~ 
(5)  To  ding  on:  It  is  used  impersonally,  and  ap-    *"»-  Sketch  Book.    (Davies.) 

din    gle,  s.    [A   variant  of   dimble  and  dimple 
(q.  v.).J   A  dell,  a  hollow,  or  valley  between  hills. 
"  Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff  and  dell, 
And  solitary  hearth,  the  signal  knew." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  1. 


anything. 
(7)  To  ding  cm 
(a)  To  expel. 


Sen  the  JJritonis  war  common  ennymes  baith  to 
Scottis  and  Pichtis,  force  is  to  thaym  to  be  reconseld 
[reconciled]  or  ellis  to  be  schamfully  doung  out  of 
Albion." — Bellenden:  Chron.,  bk.  i.  7  a. 


din  -gle-dai  -gle,  a.  [A  reduplicate  of  DANGLE, 
v.  (q.  v.)]  Hanging  pendulous  or  loosely  ;  dangling. 

"By  dingle  ...  he  understands  boughs  hangiug- 
dingle-dangle  over  the  edge  of  the  dell." — Warton:  Xotes 
on  Milton. 


din  -gle,  t'.  i.    [DiNDLE,  DINLE.]    To  shake,  to 
tremble ;  to  be  put  into  a  vibrating  motion. 
(6)  To  frustrate,  to  defeat.  "...    garring  the  very  stane-and-lime  wa's  dingle 

"I  am  hopeful  that  the  bottom  of  their  plans  shall  be    wi'  his  sereechings." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xliv. 
dung  out."-Baillte:  Letter,,  ii.  68.  din -go,  s.    [A  native  word.] 

ZoOl. :  Canis  dingo,  the  Australian  dog,  an  animal 
of  a  wolf-like  appearance.  It  is,  in  all  probability, 
not  a  true  native  of  the  island,  but  an  importation. 
It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  mammal  not 
belonging  to  the  group  of  Marsupials  (Kangaroos, 
Wombats,  &c.)  found  in  the  island.  It  approaches 


(8)  To  ding  over:  To  overturn,  to  overthrow,  to 
overcome. 

"Then  Ajaz,  wha  alane  gainstood 
Gods,  Trojans,  sword  and  fire.- — 
See  him  that  cudna  be  o'ercome 
Dung  o'er  by  his  ain  ire." 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  38. 

(9)  To  ding  throw :  To  pierce ;  to  run  through  the    elongated,  the  forehead  flat,  and  the  ears  short  and 
body.  erect,  or  slightly  inclined  forward.     The  body  is 

"  He  dang  hym  throw  the  body  with  ane  swerd  afore  the    thickly  covered  with   hair  of  two  kinds— the  one 
" 


the   Shepherd's  Dog   in    appearance:  the  head  is 


"Scho 


dang  his  self  with  ane  dagger  to  the    tne  sound  of  bells. 


alter  of  Sancte  John." — Bellenden:  Chron.,  bk.  xv.,  ch.  ix. 

(10)  To  ding  to  dede :  To  kill  with  repeated  strokes. 
"  Sone  entrit  thai  quhar  Sotheroune  slepand  war, 

Apon  thaim  set  with  strakis  sad  and  sar; 
Feill  frekis  thar  thai  freris  dang  to  dede." 

Wallace,  vii.  486.    MS. 

(11)  To  ding  up :  To<>reak  up,  to  force  open. 

At  the  ludgings  chosen  men  were  plantit  to  ding  up 
dnrres,  and  bring  out  prisoneris." — Hist.  James  the  Sext, 
p.  147. 
•ding-ding,  s.    A  term  of  endearment. 

"  Loe,  heere  I  come  a  woing  my  ding-ding." 

Tragedy  of  Hoffman  (1631).    (A'ares.) 

ding-dong,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  reduplication  of  ding,  intended  to  represent 


heart."—  Bellenden:  Chron.,  bk.  i*.,  ch.  liv. 

4.  To  drive,  to  thrust  out,  to  expel. 

"The  valiant  Orieks  fnrth  frae  thair  ruins  dang." 
Bellenden:  Virtue  and  Vice;  Evergreen,  i.  46. 

5.  To  drive  or  knock  in ;  to  burst  (generally  fol- 
lowed by  in). 

"The  causeway  was  railed  frae  the  Netherbow  to  the 
Stinking  Style,  with  stakes  of  timber  dung  in  the  end." — 
Spalding:  Troubles,  i.  26. 

6.  To  beat,  to  subdue,  to  overcome. 

" We'll  ding  Jock  o*  Dawston  Gleugb  now,  after  a'!" — 
Scott.-  Guy  itannering,  ch.  zzxviii. 

7.  To  excel,  to  surpass. 

"  Far  dang  the  brightest  beauties  of  the  green." 

Ferguson:  Poems,  ii.  2. 

8.  To  urge,  to  press. 

"When  the  signe  was  offered  to  him  [  Ahaz]  be  Isaiah, 
and  dung  on  him,  be  would  not  haue  it.  '—  Bruce :^Eletien 
Sermons,  E  8,  6. 
B.  Intransitive: 
I.  To  hit,  to  strike,  to  beat. 

"  The  Kleymen  on  the  labour  dinge." 

Havelok,  2,329. 


I'll  begin  it—  Ding  dang,  bell, 
Ding  dong,  bell." 

Shakeap.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

2.  Horol.:  A  striking  arrangement  in  which  two 
bells  of  different  tones  are  used  and  struck  in  suc- 
cession to  mark  the  quarter-hours. 

B.  As  adv. .  Pell-mell,  helter-skelter. 
"Falling  down  helter-skelter,  ding-dong." — Sterne.-  The 
Fragment,  ch.  ii. 


woolly  and  gray,  the  other  silky  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  ir  fawn  color.  It  seldom  barks  or  growls  if 
irritated,  but  erects  the  hairs  of  its  whole  body  like- 
bristles,  and  becomes  furious.  Owing  to  the  rav- 
ages committed  by  it  among  sheep,  endeavors  have 
been  made  to  exterminate  the  race,  and  it  is  now 
only  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 
din  -g?,  a.  [Eng.  dung;  -y.] 

1.  Dirty,  soiled. 

2.  Of  a  dusky,  soiled,  or  dun  color ;  faded. 

"  Fresh  females  may  frequently  be  seen  paired  with 
battered,  faded,  or  dingy  males." — Darwin:  Descent  of 
Man,  ch.  xi.,  400,  401. 

dm  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  o.  &  s.    [DiNE,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  taking  dinner. 

dining-car,  ».  A  railway  car  on  which  travelers 
are  served  with  meals  during  the  progress  of  their 


journey, 
dinlng-chamber,  s.   A  dining-room. 

"I  came  no  sooner  into  the  dining-chamber,  but  he  step* 
me  to  her  trencher  and  steals  her  capon's  leg." — Shakesp.: 
Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 

dlning-hall,  s.    A  dining-room, 
dining-room,  s.    The  room  in  a  house  in  which 
the  principal  meals  are  taken. 

"  Prudence  took  them  into  a  dining-room,  where  stooda 
pair  of  excellent  virginals." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
pt.  ii. 

din  Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Professor  Dini,  its  dis- 
coverer, and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Mtn.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  An  inodorous  fragile  mineral,  occurring  in 
an  aggregation  or  druse  of  crystals,  with  the  ap- 
dinged-work,  s.  Work  embossed  by  blows  which    pearance  of  ice,  but  with  a  yellow  tinge.    It  occurs 
depress  one  surface  and  raise  the  other.  [CUASIXG.]    fn   lignite    deposits    at    Lunigiana,    in   Tuscany. 

[Mah-    (Dana.) 

dl-ni-tro-,  in  compos.    [Pref.  di= twice,  twofold* 

Nautical :'  and  Eng.  nitro-  (a.  v.).] 

1.  A  row-boat  of  the  Hoogly,  which  probably  gave  Chem. :  Applied  to  compounds  in  which  the  radi- 
the  name  to  the  little  jolly-boat  of  the  merchant-  cal  (NO..) '  is  contained  .twice,  having  replaced  two 
service  mentioned  under  3.  atoms  of  hydrogen.asDinitro-benzene.teH^NOj)  2. 


*ding-thrift,  «.    A  spendthrift ;  onewhodmg»or 
drives  away  thrift,  that  is  prudence  and  economy. 
"  No,  but  because  the  ding-thrift  now  is  poore, 
And  kuowes  not  where  i'  th'  world  to  borrow  more." 
Herrick:  Works,  p.  186. 

*dlnged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DiNO.] 


din  -ghy\  dingnl,  dinghee,  dingey,  s. 
ratta  dinge,  dunge.] 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst, 
or.    wore,     wolt     work, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
wh6,     s6n;     mate,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  &.      qu  =  kw. 


dinitro-phenol 

dinitro-pnenol,  s. 

..    Nitrophonotfic  acul,  C&ELfNOVlaO.     Ob- 

tained by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phenol.    It 
crystallizes  in  yellow  prismatic  crystals,  which  molt 
at  104%  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
in  alcohol. 
dink,  o.    [Ger.  rfin<;  =  gay.]    Neat,  tidy,  trim. 

"  My  linly'r-  <>i,ik,  my  huly's  drest, 
The  flower  und  fancy  o'er  the  wt>*t." 

Burns:  My  Lady's  Gown. 

dink,  r.  t.    [DiNK,  a.]    To  deck,  or  dn-ss  out. 
"  Ye  mny  stand  there,  ttinked  out  and  dished  forth  a 
willing  mouthfou  to  some  gomeral."—  Blackwood's  Maga- 


'-iy,  adv.    [Eng.rfinfc,  ;  -ty.]    Neatly. 
"They  stand  sae  dinkly,  rank  and  file." 

R.  Galloway;  Poems,  p.  163. 

dlnle,  dinnle,  *.    [DINLE,  v.] 

1.  A  vibration,  a  tingling. 

2.  A  thrilling  sensation,  as  applied  to  the  mind. 

"  Ane  aye  thinks  at  the  first  dinnle  o*  the  sentence."  — 
Scott;  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xxv. 

dinle,  dynle.u.i.  [Cf.  Cut.  fmfelen.]  [DINDLE.] 

1.  To  tremble,  to  shake. 

"  The  large  are  did  reirding  with  the  rusche, 
The  bray  is  dynlit  and  all  doun  can  dusche." 

Duuglas:   Virgil,  294,  30. 

2.  To  make  a  great  noise. 

"  The  birnand  towris  doun  rollie  with  ane  rusche, 
Quhil  all  the  heuynnys  dynlit  with  the  dusche." 

Douglas  t   Virgil,  296,  36. 
?.  To  tingle. 

din  -mbnt,  *dil-mond,  *.  [Etym.  uncertain.] 
A  wether  in  the  second  year,  or  rather  from  the 
first  to  the  second  shearing. 

"Kebbis  and  dailis,  gylmyrs  and  di/mondia,"  —  Compl. 
of  Scotland,  p.  103. 

din    na.,  r.  &  neg.    [A  contr.  of  do  nof.]    Do  not. 
"'And  the  morn's  Sabbath  too,'  said  the  querist,  'I 

dinnti  ken  what  will   be  done.'  "  —  Scott:    Guy  Mantiering, 
ch.  xzzvi. 

dln-n&-gpod,  din-na-gude,  a.  [A  contr.  of  do 
no  good.]  Worthless,  disreputable,  good  for  noth- 
ing. 

"  The  wee  bit  prodigal,  dinnagood  lassie  that  was  here." 
—  Broun  ie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  163. 

dinned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DlN,  v.] 
*dln  -ner,  v.  i.    [DINNER,  s.]   To  dine. 

"Ken  ye  wha  dinner'  d  on    our    Bessy's   haggles?  "— 

Jacobite  Kelics,  ii.  190. 

dln-ner,  *dener,  *diner,  *dyner,  *dyneer, 
*dynere,  *.  [Fr.  diner,  O.  Fr.  disner^to  dine;  the 
inhn.  being  used  substantively.] 

1.  The  principal  meal  of  the  day.  corresponding 
to  the  deipnon  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  ccena  of  the 
Romans.    It  is  eaten  at  various  times  from  mid- 
day to  evening.    [DINNER-HOUR.] 

"  Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner;  go,  get  it  ready."— 
Shaketp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

2.  A  feast,  an  entertainment. 

dinner-hour,  s.  The  hour  at  which  one  dines  ; 
the  time  set  apart  for  dinner.  In  mediaeval  times. 
and  indeed  up  to  the  end  of  last  century,  the  usual 
hour  was  about  midday.  Since  then  the  hour  has 
gradually  become  later,  till  now  from  six  p.  m.  to 
eight  p.  m.  is  the  usual  hour  among  the  wealthier 
classes. 

"The  boats  being  hanled  on  shore  at  our  dinner-hour, 
we  were  admiring  from  the  distance  of  half-a-mile  a  per- 
pendicular cliff  of  ice."—  Darwin  .-  Voyage  round  the 
World  (1870),  ch.  x.,  p.  224. 

dinner-time,  s.  The  same  as  DINNER-HOUR 
(q.  v.). 

"At  dinner-time  we  landed  among  a  party  of  Fuegians." 
—Darwim  Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  i.,  p.  218. 

din  -ner-less,  a.  [Eng.dmner;  -Jess.]  Without 
dinner. 

"  To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,  importing  to  be  dinner. 
less."—  Fuller.-  Worthies;  London. 

*dln  -ne"r-ly\  a.  [Eng.  dinner;  -ly.~\  Appertain- 
ing to  dinner  ;  attending  upon  dinner. 

"A  gent,  of  her  majesties  privi-chamber  coming  to  a 
merry  recorder  of  London,  about  gome  state  affaire,  met 
him  by  chance  in  the  street  going  to  dinner  to  the  lord 
maior,  and  proffered  to  deliver  him  his  encharge,  but  the 
ffinnerly  officer  was  so  hasty  on  his  way  that  he  refused  to 
heare  him,  poasting  him  over  to  another  season,  the  gent. 
notwithstanding  still  urged  him  to  audience,  without  dis- 
covering either  who  he  was  or  what  he  would."  —  Copley; 
Wits,  Fits  and  Fancies  (1614).  (\ares.) 

*dln'-n5r-y\  a.  [Eng.  dinner;  -y.]  Pertaining 
to  dinner. 

"The  dinnery  atmosphere  of  the  salle-a-manger."  — 
Jfr*t.  Gaskell:  Curious  if  Trite.  (Davies.) 

din'-nle,  v.  &  s.    [DINLE  ] 
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din  -nous,  a.    [Enc.  din;  -ows.]    Noisy. 

"Ye're  huudin'  up  your  vile  dinnous  yoravich  i' the 
wuds  here."— Saint  rulricl,;  ii.  357. 

dl-no --bry-l'-na,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  de inos=  .  .  .  ter- 
rible; iiri/on  =  a  kiud  of  seaweed,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ina.J 

Zvfil.:  A  family  of  Infusoria.  It  contains  two 
genera,  Dinobryon  and  Epipyxis. 

dl-no  -br^-on,  s.    [DIXUBKYID^E.] 

Zo6L:  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Dinobryidae.  It  is  distinguished  from  Epi- 
pyxis by  an  interior  rod  eye-spot  and  a  flagelliform 
filament.  There  are  four  species. 

dl-no9 -er-as,   s.      [Gr.   deinos  =  terrible,   and 

'1V///7..T 

ammalia,  order  Dinocer- 


fceraJJ=a  horn,  pi.  kerata.\ 
PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  M 
ata  (q.  v.). 


dl-no  9er-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat.  dinoc- 
eras  (q.  v.).] 

Palawnt. :  An  order  of  Mammalia  having  on  each 
of  the  four  feet  five  well-developed  toes,  each  ter- 
minated by  a  hoof.  Proboscis  absent  (?).  Three 
horn  cores.  No  upper  incisors;  upper  canines 
assuming  the  form  of  Ions  tusks  directed  down- 
ward. The  species  are  large  mammals  from  the 
Eocene  of  North  America.  Prof.  Cope  ranks  the 
JMnocerata  as  an  aberrant  group  of  Ungulata,  while 
Prof.  Marsh  considers  them  a  distinct  order  inter- 
mediate between  the  Perissodactyle  Ungulata  and 
the  Proboscidea.  (Nicholson.) 

dl-no  -char-is,  s.  [Gr.  ddnos  =  dreadful,  and 
chari8=grace,  pleasure.] 

ZoOL:  A  genus  of  Rotatoria,  belonging  to  the 
family  Euchlanidota.  They  have  a  single  cervical 
eye;  foot  forked:  carapace  closed  beneath,  and 
without  teeth  at  the  end ;  jaws  with  one  (or  two  7) 
teeth  each  ;  two  horns  at  the  base  of  the  foot.  There 
are  three  species.  (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

*dln-om'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  dis  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
»(onuw=a  pasture,  a  region.] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  a  group  of  plants  which 
occurs  in  two  of  the  six  great  divisions  of  the  globe. 
(Balfour:  Botany,  %  1151.) 

din  oph  -Is,  s.  [Gr.  deinos  =  strange,  dreadful, 
and  op/u's=a  snake.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Ophidia,  formed  for  the 
reception  of  a  gigantic  constricting  serpent  from 
the  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  United  States. 

din  oph  -y'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  dein<w=strange,  dread- 
ful, and  pfty«ts:=  nature.] 

Zo6L:  A  genus  of  Infusoria  belonging  to  the 
family  Peridinsea.  They  are  marine.  Tnere  extends 
down  the  body  a  folded  crest  or  fringe,  like  that 
of  Stentor,  except  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  carapace. 
A  crown  of  cilia  exists  round  the  neck,  and  alonger 
flagelliform  filament.  They  are  found  in  sea-water 
with  luminous  animals,  and  are  probably  them- 
selves luminous.  (Griffith  dt  Henfrey.) 

di-nor  -nl-dse,  dl  nor-nlth -I-dse,  s.vl.  [Mod. 
Lat.  dinorn(is),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -idee.] 

Ornilh.:  A  family  of  fossil  birds  found  in  New 
Zealand,  and  believed  to  be  akin  to  the  Struthion- 
idee,  or  Ostriches,  though  by  some  parted  between 
the  Struthious  and  the  Wading  Birds.  They  belong 
to  the  sub-class  Ratito.  Chief  genera,  Dinornis 
and  Palapteryx.  The  natives  called  these  birds 
Moas.  They  have  the  wings  useless  for  flight,  their 
place,  however,  being  supplied  by  strong  cursorial 
feet.  They  occur  in  the  Post-Tertiary  of  Recent 
deposits  in  New  Zealand.  Type,  Dinornis  (q.  v.). 
[MOA.] 

di-nor  -nls,  del-nor  -nls,  s.  [Greek  deinos  = 
strange,  unusual  .  .  .  fearful,  terrible,  dreadful, 
and  ornis=Si  bird.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  fossil  bird.s,  founded  by  Prof. 
Owen,  and  published  by  him  in  Nov.,  1839,  with 
much  sagacity,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  fragment  of  a 
femur  brought  from  New 
Zealand.  Subsequent  dis- 
coveries have  brought  to 
light  several  species  of  Di- 
nornis,  and  some  allied 
genera.  Dinornis  giganteus 
was  from  ten  to  eleven  or 
twelve  feethigh,  orone-third 
higher  than  the  tallest  os- 
trich ;  D.  struthioides  was 
seven  feet,  or  the  height  of 
an  ostrich  of  moderate  size ; 
D.  dromioides  five  feet,  or 
that  of  the  emu;  and  D. 
didiformis  four  feet,  or  be- 
tween the  cassowary  and 
the  dodo.  The  Maories  say 
that  these  birds  co-existed 
with  their  ancestors,  and 
bones,  with  the  fragment  of  an  egg-shell  apparently 
burnt,  found  by  Mr.  Walter  Mantell.  seem  to  con- 
firm the  belief.  (Quar.  Jour.  Qeol.  Soc.,  iv.  225-241 ; 
vi.  319-342,  &c.) 


Dinornis. 


dint 

di-no-saur,  *del  -no  saur,  s.  [DINOSAURIA.] 
A  member  of  the  sub-order  Dinosuuria. 

"  .  .  .  in  the  Diiinxdur  it  may  be  B  question." — Hux- 
ley, in  <?uar.  June,  drill.  Sac.,  Mvi.  (1870),  '21. 

dl-no  sau  -rl-a,  *dei-no-sau  -rl-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr. 
rfemoa- strange,  unnatural,  .  .  .  fearful,  terri- 
ble, dreadful,  and  sauros,  or  saura=a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  A  trihi>  en-  suborder  of  Reptiles  estab- 
lished by  Herman  von  Meyer  in  1832,  and  subse- 
?uently  called  by  him  Pachypodes,  or  Pachypodsi. 
Q  1841  Professor  Owen  gave  them  the  name  which 
they  still  retain,  Dinosauria.  Huxley  places  them 
as  one  of  two  sub-orders  under  his  order  Ornithos- 
celida  [ORNITHOSCELIDA],  and  thus  defines  them : 
Cervical  vertobrte  short,  femur  as  long  as  or  longer 
than  the  tibia.  Huxley  divides  them  into  three 
families:  the  Megalosauridaj,  the  Soelidosauritto, 
and  thelguanodontiaffl  (q.  v.).  (Quar.  Jour,  (ffpl, 
Soc.,  xxvi.  (1870),  1-51.) 

dl-no-sau -rl  an,  *dei  no-sau  -rl-an,  a.  &  s. 
[Mod.  Lat.  dinoecmri(a),  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -an.]  . 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Dino- 
sauria. 

".  .  .  a  thoroughly  dlnosaurtan  aspect." — Quar. 
Jour.  Qeol.  Soc.,  uiv.  48. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  sub-order  Dino- 
sauria.   (Owen:  Report  on  British  Fossil  Reptiles, 
1841.) 

d!-n6-th,er  -I-um,  *di-n6-the  re,  s.  [Gr.  deinos 
=  .  .  .  terrible,  and  therion=a  beast,  a  wild 
animal.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  mammals  belonging' 
to  the  order  Proboscidea  (Kaup,  Huxley,  &c.),  or  to- 
the  order  Cetacea,  andthesub-orderSirenia  (Blain- 
ville,  Pictet,  Carpenter, Dallas, &c.).  The  Dinother- 
ium  giganteum. 
of  which  the  en- 
tire skull  and 
lower  jaws  were 
found  in  Mio- 
cene sand  at  Ep- 
pelsheim  on  the 
Rhine  by  Klip- 
stein,  and  were 
described  by 
Kaup,  was  ap- 
parently la  r  g  e  r 
than  the  ele- 
phant. Its  tusks, 
which  projected 
from  the  lower 
jaw,  curved 
downward,  and  wore  used  by  the  animal,  which  was 
semi-aquatic,  to  support  its  head  upon  the  shore. 
It  is  believed  that  it  had  a  short  flexible  trunk. 
Cuvier  had  described  some  teeth  of  this  species  as 
those  of  a  gigantic  Tapir.  No  body  or  limb  bones 
have  yet  been  found  so  associated  with  those  of  the 
skull  as  to  show  that  they  belonged  to  the  same 
animal.  Hence  the  true  position  of  the  Dinother- 
ium  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

din-fix  -Ide,  s.    [DIOXIDE.] 

din  s6me,  a.  [Eng.  din;  -some.]  Noisy,  din- 
ning. 

dint,  *dent,  *dunt,  *dynt,  *dyntte,  s.  [A.  S. 
dynt:  cogn.  with  Icel.  dyntr=adrnt,dvn<a=todint; 
Sw.  dial.  dunt=&  stroke,  dunta=to  strike.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

"At  a  dint  he  slow  them  thre."— Hamlok,  1,807. 

2.  The  mark,  dent,  or  indentation  caused  by  and 
remaining  after  a  blow. 

"  From  Kabibonokka's  forehead, 
From  hie  snow-besprinkled  tresses, 
Drops  of  sweat  fellfast  and  heavy, 
Making  dints  upon  the  ashes." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  ti. 
•II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  blow,  a  calamity. 

"  Thnrrh  Adamess  gilltess  dinnt, 
Wass  all  maunkiun  thurrhwnndedd." 

OmuUum,  4,290. 

2.  Power,  force. 

"  O,  now  you  weep;  and,  1  perceive,  you  feel     . 
The  dint  of  pity." 

Shakettp. :  Julius  Ctxsar,  Hi.  3. 

IT  By  dint  of:  By  means  of,  by  the  power  or  force 
of. 

"  Alone  able  to  make  these  discoveries  by  dint  of  reason." 
—Bolingbroke:  Essays,  iii.;  Monotheism. 

dint,  *dunten,  *dynt,  v.  t.  &  i.    [DYNT,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

•1.  To  beat,  to  strike,  to  drive  with  blows. 
"  Dunt  the  develes  thider  in." 

metrical  Homines,  p.  xil. 

2.  To  make  a  dint,  indentation,  or  hollow  in ;  to 
dent. 

"  There's  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 
A  stain  its  steel  can  never  lose." 

Byron:  The  Giaeur. 


Dinotherium. 
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3.  To  impress  deeply. 

"  Fall  foul  the  hand  whichr  bends  the  steel 
Around  the  courser's  thundering  heel; 
That  e'er  shall  dint  a  sable  wound 
On  fair  Glamorgan's  velvet  ground." 

Scott:  Xoitnan  Horseshoe,  i. 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  strike,  to  beat,  to  hit. 

•  Donghtely  tlyntand  on  mules  and  on  stede." 

Toirnelfy  Mysteries,  p.  234. 

cllnt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DiNT.] 

Clnt'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &.  8.    [DiNT,  v,] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  o*  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  striking,  beating,  or  in- 
denting. 

dlnf-less,  a.  [Eng.  dint;  -less.]  Without,  or 
free  from  any  dints. 

"Veiling  with  hushed  softness  its  dintless  rocks." — 
ituskin. 

•dl-ntt-mSr-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dinumeratio,  from 
dinumeratus,  pa.  par.  of  dinumero—to  count  up.] 
The  act  of  numbering  or  counting  out  singly. 

]SI-59'-S-Ban,  a.  &  «.  [Fr. diocesain ;  Sp.  Altai, 
tfi'oresano;  Port,  din-esano,  from  Low  Lat.  dicece- 
aanus.]  [  DIOCESE.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diocese. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  One  who  has  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  a 

diocese ;  the  bishop  of  a  diocese.  The  term  diocesan 

is  more  limited  than  bishop,  the  latter  including  all 

•  thopeculiar  functions  of  the  episcopate,  while  the 

former  has  reference  only  to  the  bounds  in  which 

>these  functions  shall  be  exercised. 

it*.  (PI.) :  Clergy  having  any  dignity  in  a  diocese. 

'diocesan  court,  s. 

tEccles. :  A  consistorial  or  consistory. 

<d»'-A-c^se,  *di-o-cise,  *di-o-cyse,  s.  [French 
dtotefe ;  -tat.  dicecesis,  from  Gr,  dio>£e«u=house- 
kecping,  administration ;  dioikeo=to  keep  house,  to 
manage:  di=dio=through,  and  oikeo=to  inhabit; 
«ifios=a  house;  Port,  diocese;  Ital.  &  Sp.  diocesi.] 

I.  The  territorial  district  or  portion  of  the  Church 
'-irininn  tho  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop. 
2.  A  division,  a  district,  a  province. 
„  Even  as  early  as  the  New  Testament  history 
\vo  find  some  plain  indications  of  the  rise  of  the 
dioftesan  system,  in  the  cases  respectively  of  James, 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  Timothy,  Bishop  of  Ephesus ; 
Titus,  of  Crete ;  to  whom  may  be  added  the  Angels 
or  Bishops  of  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia.  These 
were  resident  in  cities,  and  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  churches  and  inferior  clergy  in  those  cities, 
and  probably  in  the  country  adjacent.  To  these 
episcopal  districts  or  bishoprics  the  name  of 
Diocese  was  not  given  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  Previously  to  that  period  they 
•were  denominated  Parochia. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  diocese  and  bishop- 
Tic,  see  BISHOPRIC. 

*dl-o-9§se -ner,  s.  [DIOCESE.]  One  who  belongs 
to  a  diocese. 

*dI'-6  9688,  «.      [DlOCESE.] 

di-oc  -le  a  (pi.  dl-8c  -lS-ffl),  s.  [Named  after 
Dioclos  Carystinus,  an  ancient  Greek  ootanist.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing.:  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  sub-tribe  Diocleee  (q.  v.}. 

z.  PI.  (Diocleee) :  A  sub-tribe  of  papilionaceous 
plants,  tribe  Phaseoleee. 

Di-4-cle"-tian,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  Diocletianus.] 

A.  Asjsubst. :  The  name  of  one  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, proclaimed  at  Chalcedon,  in  A.  D.284.    In 
ilu  reign  took  pUtm  one  of  thn  sternest  attempts  at 
suppression  of  the  Christians.    He  was  originally  a 
private   soldier.    He  resigned  the   sovereignty  in 
A.  D.  305,  and  died  nine  years  after. 

B.  As  adj :    (See  the  compounds.) 
Diocletian  era,  s. 

Chron. :  An  era  used  by  Christian  writers  until 
thejntroduction  of  the  Christian  era  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  still  employed  by  the  Abyssinians  and 
<3opts.  It  dates  from  the  day  on  which  Diocletian 
"was  proclaimed  Emperor  (August  29,  284),  and  is 
also  called  the  Era  of  Martyrs,  from  the  execution 
ot  Christiana  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign. 

Diocletian  window,  s. 

Arch. :  A  Venetian  window. 

dj-6c-ta-he  -dral,  a.  [Gr.  di=di«=twice,  two- 
r'olrt,  and  Eng.  octahedral  (a.  v.).] 

Crystallofj. :  Having  the  form  of  an  octahedral 
•prism  with'  tetrajiedral  summits. 

dl-8d'-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  di=di'a=through,  acroSs,  and 
fcodo*=a  way.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trailing 
shrubs  or  herbs,  with  small  white  flowers,  natural 
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order  Rubiaceee.  They  are  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  this  country  and  of  Africa.  The  uamt>  is 
derived  from  many  of  the  species  growing  by  the 
roadside. 

dl  -6-d8n,  s.  [Gr.  dt=d!«=twice,  twofold,  and 
odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  &  tooth.] 

IcMhy.:  A  genus  of  teleostean  fish,  family  Gym- 
nodontes,  order  Plectognathi,  deriving  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  ivory-clad  terminations  of 
the  jaws  show  no  suture,  and  the  fish  thus  appear 
to  possess  but  two  teeth.  The  body,  as  in  other 
members  of  the  family,  can  be  inflated  with  air  till 
the  creature  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
underside  uppermost;  it  is  likewise  covered  witli 
ossifications  in  the  skin,  each  with  a  pair  of  lateral 
roots  and  a  stiff,  movable,  erectile  spine.  The  ro- 
tundity of  these  fish  when  distended  has  earned  for 
them  the  name,  of  Globe-fish,  or  Prickly  Globe-fish 
(Orbea  epineux  of  the  French),  in  addition  to  the 
designations  Porcupine-fish  and  Sea  Hedgehog. 
suggested  by  the  numerous  spines.  The  four  species 
of  Diodon  are  found  in  all  the  seas  between  the 
Tropics,  and  range  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
largest  species  (Diodon  hystria)  attains  the  length 
of  two  feet  six  inches.  The  food  of  Diodon  consist  .- 
of  crustaceans  and  sea-weeds,  for  the  trituration  of 
which  its  jaws  are  admirably  adapted.  This  genus 
has  by  some  naturalists  been  made  the  type  of  a 
family  Diodontidsp. 

dl  6-don  tl-daj,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diodon;  t  con- 
nective, and  Lat.  fern.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

IcMhy.:  A  family  of  fishes,  of  which  Diodon  is 
the  type.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Teleostea,  and  the 
sub-order  Plectognatha. 

dl  06  -cl-a,  s.  [Gr.  di'=di«=twice,  twofold,  and 
oikos=a.  house.] 

Bot.:  The  twenty-second  class  in  the  Linneean 
system.  It  comprehends  those  plants  which  have 
the  staminiferous  and  pistilliferous  flowers  on 
separate  individuals. 

dl-oe  -9ious,  dl  oe  -9l-an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  dicec(io), 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous,  -mil.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  term  applied  to  unisexual  plants,  such 
p,  in  which  the  staminif- 
flowers are  on  separate 


dionysiac 


Dioneea. 


, 

as  the  willow  and  the  hemp,  in  which  the  staminif- 
erous and 
individuals. 


erous  and   pistilliferous 


"  Monoecious  and  dioecious  plants  are  produced  by  the 
suppression  of  the  essential  organs  of  the  flowers."  —  Bal- 
faur:  Botany,  §  648. 

2.  ZoGl.:  A  term  applied  to  those  animals  in 
which  the  sexes  are  distinct:  that  is,  those  in  which 
the  ovum  is  produced  by  one  individual  (female) 
and  the  spermatozoid  by  another  (male).  It  is  op- 
posed to  Monoecious  (q.  v.). 

dI-oe'-5l-OuS-lj?,  adv.  [English  dioecious  (q.  v.)  ; 
-ty-J 

Bot.  :  In  a  duiecious  manner  ;  having  stamens  or 
pistils  in  different  plants. 

dlceciously-hermaphrodite,  a. 
Bot.:  Hermaphrodite,  but  yet  not  having  perfect 
stamens  and  pistil  in  any  one  individual  flower. 

tdi-oe'-cious-ness,  s.  [English  dioecious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dioecious. 

tdl-OS  -9lsm,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dtcec(ia),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.]  The  same  as  DKECIOUSNESS  (q.  v.). 

Dl-ofc'-en-es,  ».  [Gr.]  The  name  of  a  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of  Sinope.  He  was  the 
disciple  of  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynic 
school  of  philosophy.  Ho  was  born  in  B.  C.  413. 
His  utter  disregard  of  all  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  life  caused  him  great  notoriety.  He 
wore  a  coarse  cloak,  and  lodged  in  a  tub  or  cask. 
In  his  old  age,  when  sailing  from  Athens  to  J£gina, 
he  was  captured  by  pirates  and  carried  to  Crete, 
where  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  wealthy  Corin- 
thian, named  Xeniades,  who  made  him  tutor  of  his 
children,  and  eventually  gave  him  his  freedom.  He 
died  at  Corinth,  B.  C.  323. 

Diogenes'  crab,  s. 

ZoQl.  :  A  species  of  Coenobita  so  called  from  its 
liiil.it  of  making  its  residence  in  a  shell,  as  Diog- 
enes did  in  his  tub.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  Hermit-crab 

Diogenes'  cup,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  cup-like  cavity  of  the  hand,  formed 
by  bending  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  story  that  Diogenes, 
seeing  a  boy  drinking  water  from  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  threw  away  his  cup  as  a  useless  luxury,  and 
used  his  hand  for  drinking  ever  after. 

dI-6Y-co-,  in  compos^.  [Gr.  dt=dt«=twice,  and 
oikos=a  house.  J  Dioecious. 

dioico-polygamous,  a. 

Bot.  :  A  term  used  when  some  of  the  flowers  of  a 
dioacious  plant  produce  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

*dl  6"i  -cous,  *di   6ic,  a.    [Diozciocs.] 


di-o-me-de  -a,  s.  [After  Diomedes,  one  of  the 
Greek  warriors  before  Troy. ) 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Procel- 
laridte,  or  Petrels.  Diomedea  exulans  is  the  alba- 
tross UJ.  V.). 

dl  -Qn,  s.  [Or.  fh'=rf/s=twice,  and  oon=an  egg. 
So  named  because  each  scale  bears  two  ovules.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cycadaceie.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
nate; the  leaflets  very  sharp;  female  cone  large, 
with  lance-shaped  woolly  scales,  each  scale  with 
two  large  seeds.  A  kind  of  arrowroot  is  made  in 
Mexico  from  the  starch  which  exists  copiously  in 
the  seeds  of  Dion  edule. 

dl-o-nsj'-a,  s.  [Gr.  Zh'une,  one  of  the  names  of 
Venus.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Droseraceee.  It  consists  of  a  single  species, 
Dioncea  musci- 
pula,  commonly 
called  Venus' 
Fly-trap.  The 
lamina  is  artic- 
ulated to  the 
peticle,  and  con- 
sists of  two  por- 
tions united  to- 
gether by  a  joint 
along  the  mid- 
rib. On  the 
upper  side  of 
each  part  of  the 
lamina  are  situ- 
ated three  irri- 
table hairs,  with 
swellings  at  the 
base,  which,  on 
being  touched, 
cause  the  fold- 
ing of  the  divis- 
ions from  below  upward,  so  as  to  inclose  any  object, 
as  a  fly,  which  may  happen  to  light  on  them.  The 
food  thus  captured  is  digested  by  the  action  of  a 
fluid  resembling  gastric  juico  in  its  properties. 
Venus'  Fly-trap  is  a  native  of  this  country.  The 
corymbs  are  terminal,  the  flowers  large  and  white. 

di-6-nys  -I-a,  di-6  nuB  -I-a,  «.  [DIONYSIAC, 
Ti  (3).] 

dl-6-nys  -I-ac,  dl-6-ny§  -I-ak,  «.  [Gr.  Dianysi- 
afco»=pertaining  to  Dionysos  or  to  the  Dionysia, 
Bacchic.] 

Class.  Myth. :  Belonging  or  relating  to  Dionysos. 

"Another  vase  represents  Hephaistos  returning  to 
heaven  on  the  Dionysiak  ass." — ft.  Brown:  Great  Diiinye- 
iak  llytli,  i.  342. 

IT  (1)  Dionysiac  cycle:  (See  extract.) 

"The  Dionysiak  cycle  forms  the  third  of  Millengen'a 
well-known  seven  divisions  of  the  Vases,  according  to  their 
subjects;  and  includes  the  History  of  Dionysos,  the  Saty- 
roi,  Seilenoi,  Bakchai,  Mainades,  the  Bakchik,  Thiasos, 
the  aes  Eraton,  Dionysiak  Festivals,  processions,  dances, 
mystic  scenes,  and  general  amusements." — R.  Brown: 
Great  Dionysiak  Kyth,  i.  329. 

(2)  Dionysiac  dance:  A  religious  dance  in  honor 
of  Dionysos,  in  which  the  performers  pantomimic- 
ally  represented  the  principal  actions  of  that  deity. 

(3)  Dionysiac  festivals: 

(a)  The  Dionysia  kat'  agrous,  or  i^esser  Dionysia, 
were  celebrated:  in  the  various  demes  ot  Attica,  in 
the  month  of  Posidon,  corresponding  nearly  to  our 
December.  This  rural  festival  was  doubtless  the 
most  ancient  of  the  feasts  in  honor  of  Dionysos,  and 
was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  merriment  and 
freedom ;  while  it  lasted  slaves  enjoyed  theirliberty, 
and  took  part  in  the  rejoicings.  It  was  especially 
a  vintage  festival,  accompanied  by  song,  dance, 
phallus-processions,  and  the  impromptu  perform- 
ances of  itinerant  players,  in  which  may  be  discov- 
ered the  origin  of  comedy.  R.  Brown  (op.  cif.) ,  who 
considers  Dionysos  a  Semitic  deity,  remarks  upon 
the  vintage  shoutings  of  Semitic  nations,  and  in 
that  connection  cites  Isaiah  xvi.  9:  "  I  will  bewail 
with  the  weeping  of  Jazer  the  vine  of  Sibmah :  I 
will  water  thee  with  my  tears,  O  Heshbon  and 
Elealeh :  for  the  shouting  for  thy  summer  fruits  and 
for  thy  harvest  is  fallen/' 

(6)  The  Lencea,  so  called  from  tenos= a  winepress, 
were  held  in  the  month  Gamelion,  corresponding 
nearly  to  our  January.  The  place  of  its  celebration 
was  the  ancient  temple  of  Dionysos,  near  which 
stood  the  Dionysiac  theater.  At  the  Len»a  there 
were  processions  and  scenic  contests  in  tragedy  and 
comedy ;  a  goat  was  sacrificed,  and  the  chorns, 
standing  round  the  altar,  sang  the  dithyrambic  ode 
to  the  god. 

(c)  The  Anthesteria,  or  Feast  of  Flowers,  took 
place  in  the  month  Anthesterion,  corresponding 
nearly  to  February,  and  lasted  three  days.  On  the 
first  day  the  casks  of  wine  made  in  the  preceding 
year  were  opened  and  tasted ;  the  second  day  seems 
to  have  been  devoted  to  boisterous  jollity  and  to 
rude  dramatic  representations  like  those  of  the 
Lesser  Dionysia ;  on  the  last  day  pots  with  flowers, 


Ste,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    pot, 
or.     wSre,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     sfin;     mate,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     ciir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    OB  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Dionysos 


seeds,  and  cooked  vegetables  were  offered  to  Diony- 
sos and  to  Hermes  Chthonius,  and  games  in  honor 
of  the  god  were  celebrated. 

(rf)  The  fourth  Attic  festival— Dionysia  en  astei, 
the  Festival  in  the  City,  or  Greater  Dionysia — was 
celebrated  in  the  month  Elaphobolion,  correspond- 
ing nearly  to  our  March,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
it  lasted  more  than  one  day.  It  was  an  expression 
of  joy  at  the  departure  of  winter  and  the  promise 
of  returning  summer.  According-  to  Demosthenes 
the  following  was  the  order  in  which  the  solemni- 
ties took  place:  the  great  public  procession,  the 
•chorus  of  boys,  the  chorus  proper,  and  performance 
of  comedies  and  tragedies.  The  prize  awarded  to 
thfi  dramatist  for  the  best  play  consisted  of  a  crown, 
and  his  name  was  proclaimed  in  the  Dionysiac 
theater. 

Dl-6-n7  -80S,  DI-i-ny  -SUS,  s.      [Gr.  Dionysos.'] 
Greek  Myth.:  The  Greek  god  of  wine,  too  often 
confused  with  the  Latin  Bacchus  (q.  v.). 
If  Fruit  of  Dionysos :  (For  definition  see  extract.) 
"Dionysoa  is  the  productive,  overflowing,  and  intoxi- 
cating power  of  Nature,  which  carries  man  away  from  his 
usual  quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.     Wine  is  the  moat 
natural  and  appropriate  symbol  of   that  power,  and  is 
therefore  called  the  fruit  of  Dionj/sos."—  Smith:  Diet,  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Myth. 

dl-6-phan -tine,  a.  [After  Diophantus,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ine.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Diophantus,  a 
mathematician  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  on  alge- 
bra and  arithmetic  about  the  third  century,  A.  D., 
according  to  some,  but  the  more  probable  account 
is  that  he  was  contemporary  with  the  Emperor 
Julian  the  Apostate,  354-363  A.  D.  It  is  to  his  treatise 
that  wo  are,  to  the  present  day,  indebted  for  most  of 
our  knowledge  on  the  solution  of  indeterminate 
problems. 

diophantine  analysis,  s. 

Math, :  A  branch  of  algebra  which  treats  of  the 
method  of  solving  certain  kinds  of  indeterminate 
problems,  relating  principally  to  square  and  cube 
numbers,  and  rational  right-angled  triangles.  The 
following  are  examples: 

1.  To  separate  a  given  square  number  into  two 
parts,  each  of  which  shall  bo  a  square  number. 

2.  To  find  three  square  numbers  which    are  in 
arithmetical  progression. 

3.  To  find  a   right-angled   triangle  whose   sides 
shall  bo  commensurable  with  each  other. 

di-op  -side,  s.  [Gr.  dt=du=twice,  twofold,  and 
opsitt= appearance.] 

Miti. :  A  variety  of  Pyroxene,  containing  no  alum- 
ina. It  is  of  a  white,  yellowish,  or  pale  green  color, 
occurring  in  crystals,  cleavable,  and  granular, 
massive.  At  times  found  colorless  and  transparent. 
Specific  gravity, 3'2-3'38.  Composition:  Silica,  5.V7: 
magnesia,  18'5;  lime,  25'8=100.  It  is  also  called 
Malacolite  (q.  v.).  A  similar  crystallized  body  has 
been  produced  by  fusing  silica,  lime,  and  magnesia 
in  the  proper  proportions. 

di  5p  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  dt=dts=twice,  twofold,  and 
opsis= appearance.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Muse  idee,  in  which  the  eyes  and 
antonnee  are  situated  at  the  extremities  of  long, 
slender,  horny  peduncles,  rising  from  the  sides  of 
the  head. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  turbellarian  worms. 

dl-6p  -tase,  s.  [Gr.  dt=dia  —  through,  and  op- 
tomai=to  see.  because  the  cleavage  directions  are 
distinguishable  on  looking  through  the  crystal,] 

Mineral ; 

1.  A  species  of  beryl. 

2.  A  rhombohodral  mineral,  of  an  emerald-green 
color,  with  a  vitreous  luster  and  green  streak.    It 


sau,  and  is  also  called  Emerald-copper  or  rhombo- 
hedral  emerald-malachite. 

*dl-5p  -te*r,  *dl-op'-tra,  s.  [Gr.  diopter,  dioptra, 
from  dia= through,  and  optomai  =  to  see.]  An 
ancient  altitude,  angle,  and  leveling  instrument; 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Hipparchus. 

di-op -trie,  dl-op -trlc-al,  a.  [Gr.  dioptrikos- 
pertaining  to  the  diopter  or  dioptra  (q.  v.j.l 

1.  Affording  a  medium  for  or  assisting  tne 
in  the  view  of  distant  objects. 


ng  the  sight 


"View  the  asperities  of  the  moon  through  a  dioptric 
glass,  and  venture  at  the  proportion  of  her  hills  by  their 
shadows." — More:  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dioptrics. 

dioptric  light,  s.  A  plan  of  lighting  used  in 
lighthouses  in  which  the  illumination  is  produced 
by  refraction  instead  of  reflection,  as  in  Catoptrics 
{q_.  v.),  the  rays  from  a  central  lamp  being  trans- 
mitted through  a  combination  of  lenses  surround- 
ing it.  Lenses  were  used  in  England  in  the  South 
Foreland  light  in  1752,  and  in  the  Portland  light  in 
1789.  The  system  fell  into  disfavor,  owing  to  cer- 
tain mechanical  difficulties  in  the  construction  and 
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arrangement  of  the  lenses.  It  was  revived  and  im- 
proved by  Fresnel  about  1810,  and  has  been  gener- 
ally adopted  throughout  France  and  Holland,  and 
partially  in  England.  It  is  considered  superior  to 
the  catoptric,  and  was  re-adopted  in  England  iu 
1834,  being  placed  in  the  Lundy  Island  Lighthouse, 
Devonshire.  (Knight.) 

dioptric  micrometer,  s.  A  form  of  the  double 
image  micrometer,  introduced  by  Ramsden  (1735- 
1800),  in  which  tho  divided  lens  is  in  the  eye-tube. 
In  the  ordinary  form  it  is  the  object-glass  which  is 
divided. 

dioptric  system,  s.  The  system  of  lighting  by 
refraction  instead  of  reflection.  [DIOPTRIC  LIGHT.] 

dioptric  telescope,  s. 

Optical  lustrum.:  Tho  same  as  a  refracting  tele- 
scope. It  is  opposed  to  a  catoptric  or  reflecting 

telescope. 

*dl-6p  -tries,  *dl-op  -tricks,  s.    [DIOPTRIC.] 
Optics:  That  branch  of  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  different   refractions    of   light   in    passing 
through  different  mediums,  as  air,  water,  glass,  <fcc., 
but  especially  through  louses.    [REFRACTION.] 

dI-6-ra  -ma,  s.  [Greek  di  =  dia  =  through,  and 
horaina=&  view ;  horaO=to  see.] 

1.  A  mode  of  scenic  representation  in  which  tho 
spectator  and  picture  are  placed  in  separate  rooms, 
and  the  picture  viewed  through  an  aperture  the 
sides  of  which  are  continued  toward  tho  picture,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  distraction  of  the  eye  by  other 
objects.     All  light  admitted  passes  through  this 
aperture  from  the  picture,  which  is  illuminated  by 
light  from  above  at  such  an  anglo  as  to  be  reflected 
through  the  aperture  toward  the  spectators.    By 
means  of  shutters,  screens  and  reflectors,  the  light 
is  modified  to  represent  changes  of  sunlight,  cloud, 
and  moonlight ;  transparent  portions  of  the  picture 
admitting  light  from  behind  certain  portions  which 
are  brilliantly  illuminated.     (Knight.) 

M  Dioramas  were  first  exhibited  in  London,  Sep- 
tember 29, 1823,  by  tho  inventors,  MM.  Daguerre  and 
Bo  u  ton. 

2.  A  building  in  which  dioramic  views  are  ex- 
hibited. 

dI-6  ram'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  dioram(a);  ~ic.]  Relat- 
ing or  pertaining  to  a  diorama. 

*dl  -6-rIs.m,  s.  [Gr.  diortsmos=a  defining,  a  defi- 
nition ;  diorizo  =  to  bound,  to  define.]  The  act  of 
defining;  a  definition,  a  distinction. 

"To  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  is  one  mode  of  idola- 
try: but,  by  a  prophetical  tiioristn,  it  signifies  idolatry  in 
general." — More:  Expos.  ofSev.  Churches,  p.  72. 

*dl-6-rIs'-tIc,  *dI-6-r!s  -tlc-al,  a.  fGr.  dioris- 
tikos,  from  diorizo=to  bound,  to  define.]  Defining, 
distingu  ishing . 

*dl-6-r!s  -tlc-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  dioristical;  -ly.] 
By  way  of  definition  or  distinction. 

"  Which  vice  is  here  noted  byNicolaitism  dioristically." 
— More:  Expos,  of  Sev.  Churches,  p,  72. 

dr-6-rlte,  dl  -6-rJfte,  s.  [Gr.  dioros=&  divider; 
diorizu  —  to  divide,  to  bound.  J 

Geol. :  A  granite-like  rock,  consisting  of  horn- 
blende and  albite.  It  is  grayish-white  to  nearly 
black  in  color.  It  derives  its  name  from  being 
unmistakable  or  clearly  defined,  as  distinguished 
from  Dolerite  (q.  v.). 

dI-6-rIt -1C,  a.  [Eng.du>rrt(e);  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to,  containing,  or  of  tho  nature  of  diorite. 

dl-or-tho-,  in-  compos.  [Gr.  di=dia=twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.,  &c.,  ortho-  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  aromatic  compounds 
containing  two  benzene  rings;  in  each  of  which  the 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  position  (1-2)  are  respect- 
ively replaced  by  other  monad  elements,  or  monad 
radicals. 

dl-0r-th6  -Sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  diorthoo=to  make 
straight:  dia  —  through,  and  orthoo  =  to  make 
straight;  orthos= straight.] 

1.  Sura. :  The   reduction   of   a    fracture   or   dis- 
located none. 

2.  Rhet.:  (See  extract.) 

"The  diorthosis—i.  e.,  the  setting  free  from  figure  and 
parable,  the  fulfilment— of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New."— British  Quarterly  Review  (1873),  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  297. 

*dl-Or-th6t  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  diorthotikos,  from  dior- 
tfatsis.]  Pertaining  to  the  correction  or  emenda- 
tion of  ancient  texts. 

"He  took  leave  forever  of  diorthotic  criticism." — Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review,  in  Ogilvie. 

dl-5s-co  -re-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dioscorides,  a 
Greek  physician.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  tho  typical  ono  of  tho 
order  Dioscoreacece.  Various  species,  as  Dioscorea 
alata,  sativa,  Batatas,  and  aculeata,  produce  tho 
esculent  tubers  called  Yams,  which  aro  used  in 
warm  countries  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes. 


dioxindol 

dl-6s-co-re-a  -§e-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  dios- 
core(a),  and  Lat.  fom.pl,  adj.  suff.-acece.J 

Bot.:  A  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
class  Dictyogons,  consisting  of  twining  shrubs,  with 
largo  opigeal  or  nypogoal  tubers ;  leaves  alternate, 
sometimes  opposite,  and  reticulated ;  flowers  small, 
spiked,  bracteated,  and  unisexual;  perianth  in  six 
divisions,  adherent;  seeds  compressed,  winged  or 
wingless.  Lindloy  enumerates  six  genera  and  110 
species.  Testudinaria  Elephantipes  is  the  Tortoise 
plant  of  tho  Cape,  or  Elepliant's-foot.  Tamus  com- 
munitf.  Black  Bryony,  is  common  in  hedge-rows. 
[BRYONY.] 

di  6s  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  di=dta=through,  and  osme= 
a  smell.] 

1.  Bot.:  A   genus    of    plants,  belonging   to   the 
Rutacese  or  Rue  family.    They  are  small  shrubs  with 
white  or  red  flowers ;  leaves  alternate  or  opposite, 
simple.    They  are  remarkable  for  their  overpower- 
ing and  penetrating  odor,  arising  from  the  presence 
of  a  yellowish   volatile  oil.    They  are  the  Bucku 
plants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Fharm.:   It    has   been  employed   in   chronic 
affections  of  the  bladder  and  urinary  organs  in 
general,  and  has  also  been  administered  in  cholera. 

dI-OS,'-me-S8,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  diosm(a),  and 
Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  plants,  with  exalbuminous 
seeds,  and  a  two-valved  endocarp,  which  dehisces 
at  the  base,  and  when  the  seed  is  ripe  separates 
from  a  two-valved  sarcocarp.  They  abound  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Holland. 

di-5s/-mlne,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  diosm(a)t  and  Eng. 
suff .  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  chemical  substance  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  Diosma  crinata. 

dl-6s'-m6§e,  s.  [Greek  diosmos  =  transmitting 
smells.] 

Botan.  Physiol. ;  Tho  mingling  of  fluids  through  a 
permeable  partition  wall  without  visible  perfora- 
tions. It  is  called  also  Osmose  and  Diffusion. 

dl-5s  -py^r-os,  s.  [Gr.  d»o»=divine,  and  pyroa— 
wheat.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Ebenaceee.  They  consist  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  white  or  pale  yellow  flowers.  Diospyros  lotos 
is  tho  Indian  Dateplum,  and  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  Lotus  of  the  ancients.  [LOTUS.]  The 
trees  of  several  of  the  species  furnish  ebony  wood. 
The  fruit  of  D.kaki  is  occasionally  brought  from 
China  as  a  dry  sweetmeat,  and  X>.  virginiana  is  the 
date-plum,  the  bark  of  which  is  employed  as  a 
febrifuge,  along  the  Mississippi,  in  cases  of  cholera 
infantum  and  diarrhoea.  A  kind  of  cider  has  been 
made  from  this  fruit,  and  a  spirituous  liquor  dis- 
tilled from  its  fermented  infusion. 

dI-6 -ta,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  diofoa=two-eared: 
di=dis=twice,  twofold,  and  ous  (genit.  otos)  =  an 
oar.] 

Antiq.:  A  vessel  used  for  water  or  wine.  It  had 
a  narrow  neck,  a  full  body,  and  two  handles,  whence 
the  name.  The  form  and  size  varied,  but  it  was 
generally  made  tall  and  narrow,  and  terminating  in 
a  point,  which  could  be  let  into  a  stand  or  into  tho 
ground,  to  keep  the  vessel  upright,  in  which  posi- 
tion several  have  been  found  in  tne  cellars  at  Pom- 
peii. 

di  6  -tls,  s.  [Gr.  dt'ttfos=two-eared,  so  named 
from  tho  lobes  of  the  corolla  being  ear-shaped.] 
[DlOTA.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  tho  natural 
order  Chenopodiaceee,  so  called  from  the  two  ear- 
like  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  florets.  Diotis 
maritima  (Sea-side  Cotton-weed)  is  found  on  sea 
shores,  tho  root  running  deeply  into  the  sand; 
the  leaves,  which  are  oblong,  are  covered  with  a 
dense  toraentum  of  a  white  color;  the  flowers  are 
yellow. 

dl-6x  -ide,  s.  [Gr.  dt=dis=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  oxide  (q.  v.).J 

Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  an  oxide  consisting  of 
ono  atom  of  a  metal  combined  with  two  of  oxygen. 

dl-ox -In-dol,  s.  [Eng.  diox(ide);  ind(igo),  and 
(alcoh)ol.] 

Chem. :    CsHrNC^.     Ortho-amido-phenyl-glycollic 

CH(OH)'CO. 
anhydride,  C^K*  /  Dioxindol  is  ob- 

— NH— 

tained  by  boiling  isatin  with  water  containing  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  dust.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  crystallizes  in  colorless 
prisms,  which  turn  yellow.  It  melts  at  180°,  and 
decomposes  at  195%  forming  aniline.  Its  aqueous 
solution  oxidizes  and  turns  red,  isatin  being  formed. 
By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  its  alcoholic 
solution,  it  is  converted  into  nitroso-dioxindol, 
CoH6(NO)NO2,  which  melts  at  300%  and  sublimes  in 
white  needles. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  sh&n.     -tion,     -sion  =  shtin;      -tfon,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    «fcc.  =  bel,     del. 


dioxy 

al-ox-f-,  di-ox-,  in  compos.  [Gr.  di=dfo=twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng..  &c.,  oj-j/-  (q.  v.).} 

Chem. :  Organic  compounds  containing  the  monad 
radical  hydroxyl  twice,  each  of  which  has  replaced 
an  atom  of  hydrogen,  as  dioxy-benzene,  CeH4(OH)2. 

dioxy-benzaldehyde,  s. 

Chem:  CCH3(OH)2'CO'H.  Exists  in  several  mod- 
ifications. [RESOBCYLALDEHYDE,  PKOTOCATECHUIC 
ALDEHYDE.] 

dioxy-benzene,  s. 

Chem.:  (\H4(OHl.  Exists  in  three  modifications: 
Ortho-,  1-2  ( PYEOCATECHIN]  ;  para-,  1-3  [RESORCIX  J ; 
meta-,  1-4  [HYDBOQUINONE]. 

dloxy-benzoic,  a. 

Chem.:  Dioxy-benzoic  acids,  r6H3(OH)2CO-OH. 
[OXYSALICYLIC  ACID,  PBOTOCATECHUIC  ACID.] 

dl-5x'-y-lyte,  s.  [Ger.  dioxylith;  Gr.  dia= 
through  ...  in  different  directions;  oxus— 
sharp  .  .  .  dazzling,  bright,  and  IitAo>=stone(t).] 

it  in. :  The  same  as  LANABKITE  (q.  v.). 


to  baptize.]    [DEEP,  DIVE.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  immerse  or  plunge  in  a  liquid  for  a  short 
time. 

"Send  Lazarus  that  he  dippe  the  laste  part  of  his 
fyngur  in  water,  and  kele  my  tunge." — Wyclifft:  Luke 
ivi.  24. 

*2.  To  wet,  to  moisten ;  to  make  damp  or  wet. 
"  And  though  not  mortal,  yet  a  cold  shudd'ring  dew 
Dips  me  all  o'er,  as  when  the  wrath  of  Jove 
Speaks  thunder  and  the  chains  of  Erebus 
To  some  of  Saturn's  crew." 

Milton:  Comus,  802-06. 

3.  To  bail  or  take  out  as  with  a  ladle.    (Generally 
with  the  adverb  out.) 
*4.  To  baptize  by  immersion. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  bend  down,  to  bow,  to  stoop. 

2.  To  engage  in  any  affair. 

"  In  Richard's  time,  I  doubt,  he  was  a  little  dipt  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  Commons."— Drvaen.  Fables  (Pref.). 

3.  To  engage  as  a  pledge ;  to  mortgage. 

"  Put  out  the  principal  in  trusty  nands, 
Live  on  the  use,  and  never  dip  thy  lands." 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  vi. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  plunge  into  a  liquid  for  a  short  time. 

"  Unwatched  along  Clitnmnus 

Grazes  the  milk-white  steer  ; 
Unharmed  the  water-fowl  may  dip 
In  the  Volsinian  mere." 

Macaulau:  Horatius  Codes,  vii. 

(2)  To  take  a  small  piece  of  food. 

"  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  It  is  one  of  the 
twelve,  that  dippetli  with  me  in  the  dish."—  Mark  xiv.  20. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  sink,  as  below  the  horizon ;  to  set. 

"  The  sun's  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  out, 
At  one  stride  conies  the  dark." 

Coleridae:  Ancient  Mariner,  iii. 

(2)  To  stoop,  to  bend,  to  bow. 

(3)  To  enter,  to  pierce  slightly. 

"  The  vulture  dipping  in  Prometheus'  side, 
His  bloody  beak  with  his  torn  liver  dyed." 

Granville. 

(4)  To  engage  or  enter  slightly  into  any  business. 

(5)  To  read  or  glance  through  cursorily ;   to  pe- 
ruse here  and  there  at  random. 

"  When  I  think  all  the  repetitions  are  struck  out  in  a 
copy,  I  sometimes  find  more  upon  dipping  in  the  first 
volume." — Pope. 

(6)  To  choose  by  chance. 

"  With  what  ill  thoughts  of  Jove  art  thoa  possessed? 
Wonldst  thon  prefer  him  to  some  man?    Suppose 
I  dipped  among  the  worst,  and  Stains  chose?" 

Dryden:  Persitis,  sat.  li. 

dip, ».    [Dn>,t>.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  inclination  or  sloping  downward. 

"  Great  columns  of  stone  hang  down  the  face  of  some  of 
these  rocks  almost  perpendicularly,  or  with  a  very  slight 
dtp-" — Pennant. 

(2)  A  depression,  a  hollow. 

"  The  constant  turns  in  the  road,  the  dips  of  landscape." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(3)  The  act  of  dipping  or  immersing  in  a  liquid. 

"  The  dip  of  oars  in  unison  awake." 

Glover:  Atheniad,  viii. 
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(4)  A  bath,  a  bathing. 

(5)  A  candle  made  by  repeated  dipping  of  thi 
wick  in  melted  tall-Av. 

"  He  burns  wax,  while  we  burn  <tij>*." 

Punch,  Feb.  6.  lf-5S. 

*2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  taking  that  which  comes 
first. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Compass:  The  vertical  angle  which  a  freely 
suspended  needle  makes  with  the  horizon.  Inclina- 
tion.    [DiPPIXG-NEEDLE.J 

2.  M'niit'i  En/j.:  The  inclination  or  pitou  of  a 
stratum,    rhe  point  of  the  compass  toward  which 
it  declines  is  the  point  of  dip.    The  angle  with  the 
horizontal  is  the  amount  of  dip  or  the  angle  of  dip. 
The  strike  is  the  extension  of  the  stratum  at  right 
angles  to  the  dip.    Dip  is  also  known  as  Hade, 
Slope,  and  Underlie. 

3.  Geol. :  The  inclination  or  angle  at  which  strata 
slope  or  dip  downward  into  the  earth.    This  angle 
is    measured   from    the   plane  of  the  horizon  or 
level,  and  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  the  cli- 
nometer.    [CLINOMETEB.]     The  opposite  of  dip  is 
rise,  and  either  expression  may  bo  used,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  observer.    It  is  used  in  geo- 
logical maps  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  dip  by 
an  arrow,  and  the  line  of  outcrop  or  strike  of  a 
stratum  by  a  bold  line,  the  one  being  at  right  angles 
to  the  other.    [STEIKE,  «.] 

4.  Naut. :  The  depth  of  submergence  of  the  float 
of  a  paddle-wheel. 

5.  Vehicles:  The  slight  downward  inclination  of 
the  arms  of  an  axle.    [Swiso.] 

6.  Fortification: 

(1)  The  superior  slope  of  a  parapet. 

(2)  The  inclination  of  the  sole  of  an  embrasure. 

IT  Dip  of  the  horizon:  The  angle  contained  be- 
tween two  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  which  is  supposed  to  be  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  one  to  a  point  on  the  visible  horizon, 
the  other  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

dip-chick,  «.    [DABCHICK.] 

dip-Circle,  s.  A  vertical  graduated  circle,  in  the 
plane  of  which  a  delicate  magnetic  needle  is  sus- 
pended on  a  horizontal  axis,  which  rests  upon  two 
polished  agate  supports.  The  circle  is  set  in  the 
plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  needle  in- 
dicates upon  the  graduated  circle  the  angle  of 
inclination. 

dip-head  level,  s. 

Mining:  The  gallery  proceeding  right  and  left 
from  the  engine-pit  bottom.  The  main-level. 

dip-pipe,  s.  A  device,  also  known  as  a  seal,  in 
the  hydraulic  main  of  gas-works. 

dip-roller,  *. 

Printing:  A  roller  to  dip  ink  from  the  fountain. 

dip-sector,  «.  A  reflecting-instrument.  One  was 
invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  one  by  Troughton. 
It  is  used  for  ascertaining  the  true  dip  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  the  principle  is  similar  to  the  sextant. 

dl-para-,  in  compos.  [Gr.  dis=twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  para-  (q.  v.J.J 

Chem. :  Compounds  containing  two  benzene  rings, 
in  each  of  which  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  posi- 
tion (1-4)  are  respectively  replaced  by  other  monad 
elements,  or  monad  radicals. 

di-pas -chal,  a.  [Gr.  df=dw=twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.pascAaJ  (q.  v.).]  Including  two  passovers. 

dl-pSt  -a-lOUS,  a.  [Gr.  dt=di«=twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  petalous  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Two-petaled ;  having  two  separate  petals. 

di  pet -to,  phr.  [Ital.] 

Music:  With  the  natural  voice;  opposed  to 
falsetto. 

dlph-an-Ite,  «.  [Gr.  dt'=di«=twice,  twofold; 
ph«in<>=to  appear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (ifm.)  (q.  v.)] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Margarite  occurring  in  hex- 
agonal prisms.  Color  white  to  bluish.  It  occurs  in 
the  emerald  mines  of  the  Ural,  with  chrysoberyl 
and  phenacite.  Specific  gravity,  3'04-3'97;  hard- 
ness, 5-5*5. 

dlph  -da,  s.  [Arab.]  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude 
2'/,,  called  also  Beta  Ceti. 

dl-phen  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  di=di'*=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  phenic  (q.  v.).J 

diphenic  acid,  tt. 

C6H4-CO-OH 

Chem.:    I  (Di-ortho)   is   obtained   by 

C.6H4-CO'OH 

the  oxidation  of  phenanthrene  or  phenanthrene- 
quinonewith  chromic  acid  mixture.  It  is  soluble  in 
hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  and  crystallizes  in 
needles,  which  melt  at  229°  and  sublime.  Its  barium 
and  calcium  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  When 
heated  with  soda  lime,  it  yields  diphenyl. 

dl-phen  -ol.  [Gr.  di=di*=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  phenol  (q.  V.).] 


diphenylene-methane 


Chem.:  C12H8(OH)2.  rftH4<OHr(',,H4(OH)  (Di- 
para). Obtained  from  benzidine  |  DIIMIENYL],  by 
converting  it  into  a  diazo  compound  and  decompos- 
ing with  boiling  water.  It  forms  colorless  needles, 
melting  at  272°.  Other  modifications  are  known. 

di-phen-yl.    [Gr.  di'=<Ji's=twice,   twofold,  and 


-.  , 

ether;  or  by  passing  the  vapor  of  benzene  through 
a  red-hot  iron  tube  containing  fragments  of  pumice, 

''  th 


ther  in  large  colorless  plates,  which  met  at  i' 
nd  boil  at  254".    When  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic 
cid  it  is  oxidized  by  chromic  anhydride  to  benzole 


acid 

acid.  By  the  action  of  halogens,  nitric,  acid,  and 
sulphuric  acid  on  diphenyl,  there  are  fonnd  mono- 
ana  di-  substitution  compounds.  By  oxidation  with 
chromic  anhydride  the  mono-  substituted  diphenyls 
yield  para-  derivatives  of  benzoine  acid,  the  other 
benzene  ring  being  broken  up.  By  the  action  of 
fuming  nitric  acid  on  diphenyl  two  modifications  of 
dinitro-diphenyl,  CnH»  NO2)<2,  are  formed,  (alpha) 
ordipara-is  in  alcohol  slightly  soluble,  and  melts 
at  233";  the  other  (beta)  is  more  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  melts  at  93°.  By  the  reduction  of 
the  (alpha)  dipara,  CeH4XOyC«H4-N'O2,  benzidme, 
06H4NH2-(  f,H4NH2,  is  formed.  Benzidine  is  soluble 
in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol  ;  it  crystallizes  in  silver- 
white  flutes,  which  melt  at  188°.  It  is  also  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sodium  on  para-bromamlme, 


diphenyl-acetic  acid,  s. 

Inorganic  chemistry :  (CeHsVCH-CO'OH.  It  is 
obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  phenyl  brom- 
acetic  acid,  CeHj/CHBrCO-OH,  with  benzene 
and  zinc  dust.  Also  by  heating  benzilic  acid 
(C6H5)2'C(OH)-("O-OH,  with  hydriodic  acid  to  ISO". 
It  crystallizes  from  water  in  needles,  from  alcohol 
in  plates,  which  melt  at  146°.  It  is  oxidized  by 
chromic  acid  mixture  into  benzo-phenone ;  by 
heating  with  soda-lime  into  diphenyl-methane, 
C6H5-(!H2-r6H5. 

diphenyl-benzene,  s. 

Chem.:  C6Bij<(56g5.  Diphenylphonylone.  A  hy- 
drocarbon formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a 
mixture  of  dibrombenzene  (1-2)  and  brombenzene 
C6HsBr.,  and  by  passing  the  mixed  vapors  of  di- 
phenyl and  benzene  through  a  red-hot  tube.  1 
phenyl-benzene  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  melt 
at  205°  and  boil  at  400  .  Dissolved  in  glacial  acetic 
acid,  it  is  oxidized  by  chromic  trioxide,  C2OS,  to 
diphenyl-carbonic  acid,  CsBVCcHYCO-OH,  and  then 
to  terephthalic  acid,  CeH4<QQQjjQ_^\ 

diphenyl-dicarbonic  acid,  s. 

C6H4-CO'OH 
Chem.:     I  (Dipara-).     It   is    obtained 

C<jH4-CO-OH 

by  heating  dicyan-diphenyl,  CuBVtCN^.with  alco- 
holic potash,  and  oxidizing  a  solution  of  dictolyl 
in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  chromic  anhydride.  I 
is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  Its  barium  and  calcine  salts  are  in- 
soluble in  water.  Heated  with  lime,  it  yields 
diphenyl. 

diphenyl-glycollic  acid,  «.    [BENZILIC  ACID.] 
diphenyl-ketone,  *.    [BENZOPHENONE.] 
diphenyl-methane,  s.    [BENZYL-BENZENE.] 
dl-ph8n-yl  -a-mlne,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis=twicc.  two- 
fold; Eng. phenyl,  and  -amme  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 
Chem.:  An  aromatic  secondary  monamine.    Di- 

Shenylamine,  (CeHjJiNH,  is  obtained  by  the  dry 
istiflation  of  triphenyl-rosanilin  (rosanalme 
blue);  also  by  heating  aniline  hydrochlorate, 
C6H5-NH,-HC1,  with  aniline,  NH^(C^H5j.  to  240°; 
also  by  h'eating  aniline  phenol  with  VnCl2  to  260°. 
Diphenylamine  is  a  pleasant-smelling  crystalline 
substance,  which  melts  at54°  and  boils  at310'.  It 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  It  is  a  weak  base;  its  salts  are  de- 
composed by  water.  It  is  colored  a  deep  blue  by 
nitric  acid,  and  by  sulphuric  acid  which  contains 


arsenic  acid  it  yields  a  green  dye,  viridin. 

dl-phen  -fl-ene,  a.  [Gr.  di=dis  =  twice,  two- 
fold; Eng.  phenyl,  and  suff.  -ene  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

dipnenylene-methane,  s. 

f    TT 

Chem.:  Fluorene,!  >CH2-  An  aromatic  hydro- 
carbon, occurring  in  the  part  of  coal-tar  which 
boils  between  300°  and  305°.  It  is  also  obtained 
by  passing  the  vapor  of  diphenyl-methane. 


fate     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,  '  wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     sbn;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


diphenylene-ketone 

C«Hf,-('H.>'f'i,H-,.  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  by 
heating  clipheuyleno-ketone  with  zinc-dust  to  160  '  . 
It  crystallizes  out  of  hot  alcohol  in  colorless 
plates,  which  have  a  violet  fluorescence,  melting  at 
113  ~  and  boiling  at  29"i  .  By  oxidation  with  chromic 
acid  mixture  it  yields  diphenylcne  ketone  (q.  v.). 

diphenylene-ketone,  s. 
C6H4 

Client.:  Ci3H8O,  or  I        >CO.    Obtained  by  heat- 

CgHi 

ing  diphenic  acid,  or  phenyl-benzoic  acid  with 
lime,  or  by  oxidation  of  diphenylene-methane  witli 
chromic  acid  mixture;  also  by  heating  anthra- 
quiuoiie  and  phenanthrene-quinone  with  caustic 
potash.  Diphenylene-ketone  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether;  it  crystallizes  in  large  yellow  prisms, 
which  melt  at  84'  and  boil  at  837°.  By  permanga- 
nate of  potassium  it  is  oxidized  into  phthalic  acid, 

C6H4  <oo8H'1"2^  Fused  witn  Potash  it  forms 
pbenyl-benzoic  acid,  rfiHs'CeHvCO'OH.  By  reduc- 
ing agents  it  is  converted  into  diphenylene- 
methane. 

diphenylene-oxide,  s. 
C6H4 

C/iem.  :  CijHsO,  orl       >O.    Obtained  by  heating 


phenol  with  lead  oxide.  It  crystallizes  in  plates, 
which  melt  at  81°  and  boil  at  273°. 

dl-phSn-y1!  -Im-lde,  8.     [Greek   di=di«=twicp> 
twofold;  Eng.    phenyl,   and   suff.   -imide    (Chem.) 

C6H4 
Chem.:    Carbazol,   Ci2H9N,    or  (       >NH.       Ob- 

tained by  passing  tho  vapor  of  aniline,  CeHs'NHj, 
or  diphenyl-amine,  (CftHfOaNH.  through  a  red-hot 
tub*1.  It  is  found  in  coal-tar,  which  boils  between 
320  and  360°.  It  crystallizes  out  of  red-iiot  alcohol 
in  colorless  plates,  which  melt  at,  238°  and  boil  at 
351'.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  is  turned  dark 
greou  by  oxidizing  agents.  The  atom  of  nitrogen 
occupies  the  ortho  position  in  both  benzene  rings. 

di-ph.en'-y'l-Sl,  s.    [Gr.  di=dis=twice,  twofold; 
Eng.  phenyl,  and  (alcoh,)ol.~\ 

Organic[Ckemi8try  :  Oxydiphenyl,  C^Hg'OH,  or 
'.    Obtained  by  the  action  of  potas- 


sium nitrite,  KN09,  on  amido-diphenyl  sulphate. 
It  sublimes  in  colorless  plates,  which  melt  at  165". 
It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming 
a  beautiful  green  solution. 

*dlpll-re-lat  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  diphros—a,  chariot,  and 
«Zafi£os=pertainuag  to  driving:  elaunu=  to  drive.] 
Chariot-driving. 

"I  and  others  known  to  me  studied  the  diphrelatic  art." 
—  De  yuincey;  English  Mail  Coach.  (Davies.) 

dlph-ther  -I-9-,  a.  [From  Greek  diphthera  = 
leather,  a  membrane.] 

Med.:  A  specific  constitutional  blood  disease, 
characterized  by  the  forming  of  a  false  membrane 
composed  of  elastic  fibers,  of  a  higher  organization 
than  the  false  membrane  of  Croup  (q.  v.),  and  found 
chiefly  on  the  pharynx,  nostrils,  tonsils,  and  palate, 
or  mi  any  denuded  surface  of  skin,  as  tongue,  gums, 
and  sometimes  even  the  oesophagus,  rarely  on  the 
larynx,  the  chief  seat  of  the  pellicle  in  crqup,  and 
still  more  rarely  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  ;  the 
membrane  is  of  an  ashy-gray  color,  and  penetrates 
through  the  epithelium,  constantlyleaving  a  bleed- 
ing surface  when  detached.  Diphtheria  is  often 
followed,  by  paralysis,  chiefly  of  the  palate;  is 
frequently-  epidemic,  though  sometimes  sporadic, 
highly  contagious,  and  terminating  often  by  blood 
poisoning.  A  glandular  swelling  in  the  neck  behind 
the  angle'  of  the  jaw  is  usual  in  diphtheria,  and  the 
disease  is  accompanied  by  dangerous  interruption 
of  tho  renal  functions,  from  thepresencoof  albumen 
in  the  urine.  The  peculiar  hereditariness  of  croup 
also  distinguishes  it  from  this  disease,  as  no  one 
has  ever  heard  of  diphtheria  being  transmitted  in 
that  way;  it  is  only  spread  by  contagion.  Diph- 
theria is  a  disease  of  all  ages;  croup  of  Infancy  and 
childhood.  Imflammatory  changes  of  the  parotid 
and  sub-maxillary  glands  are  common  in  diphtheria  , 
with  much  difficulty  in  swallowing.  From  its 
asthenic  character  it  is  a  highly  dangerous  disease, 
some  physicians  putting  the  mortality  as  high  as 
90  per  cent.  The  local  symptoms  of  diphtheria, 
although  to  a  great  degree  dangerous  from  the 
mechanical  obstruction  of  the  air  passages,  are  only 
tho  manifestation  of  the  constitutional  sepsis  and 
not  the  disease,  perse.  The  treatment  must  be  both 
local  and  constitutional.  Iron,  quinine,  or  cin- 
chona bark,  chlorate  of  potash,  are  the  chief  reme- 
dies, withlocal  application  of  thesaturatedsolution 
of  tho  perchloride  of  iron  with  glycerine  :  chlorine, 
carbolic  acid,  &c.,  are  also  useful.  Diphtheria 
frequently  accompanies  croup,scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  &c.,  and  then  the  chances  of  recovery  are 
very  doubtful. 
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dlph-ther  -I-al,  dlph  -ther-lc,  a.  [Eng.  dlph- 
thrri'i ;  -al,  -t'c1.]  Pertaining  to  diphtheria;  diph- 
theritic. 

dlph  ther-It  -1C,  a.  [Eng.  diphtheria) ;  -itic.] 
Pertaining  to,  arising  from,  or  of  the  nature  of  diph- 
theria. 

"  The  diphtheritic  condition  continues  to  subside." — 
London  Daily  JV/.-yixj'V 

dlph  -thong,  *dlp -thong,  s.  <t  a.  [Fr.  dtpfc- 
thuiiiiiie;  Sp.  diptongo;  Port,  dipMmujo;  Ital. 
dittongo,  from  Lat.  diphthoncius;  Gr.  diphthongo»= 
with  two  sounds :  di  =  dis  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
phthongos=a  sound.] 

A.  Assubfttdntive  • 

Gram.:  Tho  union  or  coalition  of  two  vowel 
sounds  in  one  syllable. 

"  Pronouncing  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  and  several 
of  the  consonants  very  much  amiss."—  Strvpe:  Life  of  Sir 
J.  Cheke,  ch.  i.,  §  2. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  the  nature  of  a  diphthong;  diph- 
thongal. 

"  We  abound  more  in  vowel  and  diphthong  sounds." — 
Blair,  vol.  i.,  lect.  9. 

dlph-thon  -gal,  dlp-thon  -gal,  a.  [Eng.  diph- 
thong; -«(.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
diphthong;  consisting  of  two  vowel  sounds  in  one 
syllable. 

"  In  the  same  manner  the  English  alphabetical  sound 
of  the  a,  as  in  gate,  is  replaced  by  another  diphthongal 
one." — Prince  L.  Bonaparte,  in  Trans.  Philological  Society 
(1876),  p.  575. 

dlph-thon  -gal-lyS  dlp-thofi -gal-ly.  adverb. 
[Eng.  diphthongal ;  -ly.'}  In  a  diphthongal  manner ; 
as  a  diphthong. 

dlph  thoi-ga  -tion,  dlp-thon-ga  -tion.s.  [Eng. 
diphthong;  -afion.]  The  formation  or  conversion 
or  a  simple  vowel  into  a  diphthong  by  affixing 
another  vowel. 

dlph-thong'-IC,  a.  [Eng.  diphthong;  -tc.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  diphthong ;  diphthongal. 

"The  dlphthongic  character  of  our  ee  and  66." — H. 
Smeet,  in  Trans.  Philological  Society  (1873-4),  p.  630. 

dlph-thSn-glz-a  tion,  «.  [Eng.  diphthongiz(e) ; 
•ation.]  The  same  as  DIPHTHONG ATION  (q.  v.).] 

"  The  broad  element  and  the  labial  being  pronounced 
successively  instead  of  simultaneously— a  common  source 
of  diphthongizatioti." — H.  Sweet,  in  Trans.  Philological 
Society  (1876),  p.  568. 

dlph-thon  -gize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  diphthong ;  -tze.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  form  or  convert  a  simple  vowel 
into  a  diphthong  by  affixing  another  vowel. 

"  Long  it  and  «w  .  .  .  soon  began  to  be  diphthong- 
ized."—H.  Sweet,  in  Trans.  Philological  Society  (1873-4), 
p.  520. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  converted  into  a  diphthong. 

"  It  is  clear  that  r6d  could  not  diphthongize  into  eft  " — 
B.  Sweet,  in  Trans.  Philological  Society  (1876),  p.  568. 

dl-phu  ceph  -a-la,  s.  [Gr.  diphyes=ot  double 
nature  or  form,  and  kephale=a  head.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Lamellicornes.  They  are  generally 
of  a  rich  golden-green  color. 

dl  -phy'-9§rc,  di-ph?-?gr'-cal,  a.  [Gr.  diphycs 
=of  double  nature  or  form,  and  kerkos=a  tail.]  A 
term  applied  to  those  fishes  in  which  the  vertebral 
column  extends  into  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail. 

"The  tail  is  divided  into  two  equal  lobes  by  the  pro- 
longed conical  termination  of  the  body,  thus  becoming 
diphycercal." — Nicholson:  Man.  ofPalceont.,  p.  327. 

dl  -phjf-def ,  dl-phf-dse,  dl  -phy'-e?,  ii.pl.  [Gr. 
diphi/es=ot  double  nature  or  form.] 

ZoOL:  A  genus  of  free-swimming  Hydrozoa,  be- 
longing to  tho  order  Siphonopfcora,  sub-order  Caly- 
cophoree  (q.  v.),  and  typical  of  the  family  Diphydee 
(orDiphyidw).  The  genus  Diphyes  has  two  swim- 
ming-sacs, one  placed  as  it  were  within  the  bell  of 
the  other. 

dl-phyl  -lofig,  a.    [Gr.  d»=di«=twice,  twofold, 
and  phyllon  =  'A  leaf.] 
Bot.:  Having  two  leaves,  as  a  calyx,  &c. 

di  -phy'-o-dont,  a.  [Or.  di=<tts=twice,  twofold ; 
phyo=to  generate,  and  odous  (genit.  odonros)=a 
tooth.] 

ZoOl. :  A  term  applied  to  those  mammals  which 
have  two  sets  of  teeth :  one  deciduous,  the  other 
permanent.  Most  animals  are  diphyodont.  Those 
which  have  only  one  set  are  termed  monophyodont. 

dl-ph?  6  zo  -old,  s.  [Greek  diphyes=of  double 
nature  or  form,  zyon=an  animal,  and  eidos=appear- 
anco.] 

Zodl. :  One  of  the  detached  reproductive  portions 
of  adult  members  of  that  order  of  oceanic  Hydrozoa 
called  I'alycophoridae.  They  swim  about  by  means 
of  their  calyx. 


diploite 

j-el-a'-ce-SB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  diphys- 
ci(uin),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acra.] 

K()t. :  A  family  of  operculate  Acrocarpous  mosses, 
having  a  capsule  of  very  curious  structure,  being 
large,  oblique,  and  gibbous.  Inflorescence  monoe- 
cious. 

dI-phyV-$I-um,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis=twice,  twofold, 
andp/i//sA-io/i  =  a  kind  of  bean.] 

Bot. :  A  i,'t>nus  of  Acrocarpous  mosses,  tho  type  of 
the  family  Diphysiacoa".  Calyptra  conical,  pori- 
stome  simple,  internal,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a 
large,  multiplex,  soluble  annulus.  (Griffith  <$;  Hen- 
frey.) 

dip -In,  a.    [Gael.  dipinn=a  net.] 

1.  A  part  of  a  herring-nut. 

"Sex  herring-nets  with  MX  d/pins."—Depred.  Argyll 
(1686). 

2.  The  bag  of  a  salmon-net. 

dlp-la-can  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  diploos  =  double,  and 
akantho.  =  A  spine.] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  Ganoid'flshos,  belonging  to 
the  sub-order  Acanthodidse,  and  found  only  in  the 
Devonian  rocks.  It  is  distinguished  by  two  dorsal 
tin^s,  tho  fronts  of  which  are  provided  with  a  strong 
spine,  simply  implanted  in  the  flesh;  tail  hetero- 
cercal,  scales  exceedingly  small,  shagreen  like ;  no 
operculum. 

dr-plax,  a.    [Gr.=  double-folded.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Rotatoria  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily Euchlauidota,  and  forming  a  connecting  link 
between  Salpina  and  Dinocharis.  Carapace  cleft 
down  the  back,  and  destitute  of  spines  back  and 
front ;  foot  and  toes  long  and  slender. 

dl-plaz  -I-  um,  s.  [From  Gr.  diplazo= to  doable. 
So  named  because  the  indusium  is  double.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polypodiacese.  The  rhizomes  of 
Diplazium  esculentum  are  occasionally  eaten. 

dl-pl§7c6-16  -be-se,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  dis=twice;  pleko 
=  to  plait,  to  twine,  to  weave ;  lobos  =  a  lobe,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-division  of  the  order  Cruciferse,  in 
which  the  cotyledons  are  twice  folded.  A  section 
across  the  seed  presents  an  appearance  like  this— 

dl-plei  -d6-scope,  «.  [Gr.  dtpioo«=double;  eidos 
=  appearance,  audskoped=to  see,  to  view.] 

Optics:  An  optical  instrument  for  indicating  the 
passage  of  a  heavenly  body  over  the  meridian  by 
the  coincidence  of  two  images  formed  by  a  single 
and  double  refraction  from  a  triangular  prism 
which  has  one  transparent  and  two  silvered  planes, 
one  of  the  latter  being  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 
(Brande.) 

dl-plln  -thl-fis,  8.  [Gr.  dte=twice,  twofold,  and 
plinlhos=a  brick.]  A  wall  of  two  bricks  thick. 

dlp-l6-dac  -t^l-us,  s.  [Gr.  diptoos=double,  and 
dakti/los=a  finger,  a  toe.] 

Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  lizards  belonging  to  the  family 
Gecktoidee. 

dip  16-don  -tus,  s.  [Gr.  diploos  =  double,  and 
odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Arachnida  of  the  order  Acarina 
and  family  Hydrachnea,  having  the  mandibles  ter- 
minated by  a  straight,  acute,  and  immovable  tooth, 
to  which  is  attached  a  movable  hook  or  claw. 

dip  -16-e,  s,    [Gr.  di>ioos=donblc,  twofold.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  soft  medullary  substance  or  osseous 
tissue  between  tho  plates  of  the  skull. 

2.  Bot. :  That  part  of  the  parenchyma  of  a  leaf 
which  intervenes  between  the  two  layers  of  epi- 
derm. 

dlp-l6-gen -lo,  a.  [Greek  dip!oos=double,  and 
gennao—to  generate,  to  produce.]  Partaking  of 
the  nature  of  two  bodies;  producing  two  sub- 
stances. 

dlp-lA-grap'-SUS,  ».  [Gr.  dip(oos=double,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  grapsus,  a  modification  of  graptolite 
(q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Hydrozoa  in  which 
the  polypary  consists  of  two  simple  monoprionidian 
stipes,  firmly  united  to  one  another,  back  to  back. 
They  range  in  this  country  and  Britain  from  the 
Upper  Cambrian  to  the  summit  of  the  Lower  Silu- 
ru.n  series;  but  in  Bohemia  they  rise  into  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Upper  Silurian  deposits.  They 
belong  to  the  sub-class  Graptolitid». 

dip  -16-Ic,  dlp-16-ef-lc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  diploe, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic,  -e/t'c.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  diploe. 

diploic-veins,  diploetic-veins. 

Anat. :  Veins  in  the  flat  cranial  bones,  the  trunks 
and  larger  branches  of  which  run  mostly  separately 
in  special  arborescent  larger  canals.  (Dunglison.) 

dl'p-16-lte,  s.  [Ger.  diploit,  from  Gr.  diploos— 
twofold,  double,  and  sufr.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).]  So 
named  because  the  crystals  are  often  in  twins. 

Min. :  The  same  as  LATEOBITE  (q.  v.). 


IXSil,    \>6f;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     <}ell,     chorus,     $hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


diploma 

dl-pld  -m&,  $.  [Lat,,  from  Gr.  diplama  =  (\\  any- 
thing folded,  (2)  a  license,  a  diploma,  from  diploos 
c=double;  Fr.  diplome.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  paper  or  document,  written  and  folded. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II    Technically ; 

1.  Ctem. :  A  double  vessel ;  a  water-bath. 

2.  Law.:  A  writing  or  document  conferring  some 
power,  authority,  privilege,  or  honor,  usually  under 
seal   and   signed   by   a   duly   authorized    official. 
Diplomas  are  given  to  graduates  of  a  university  on 
their  taking  their  degrees ;  to  clergymen  who  are 
licensed  to  officiate ;  to  physicians,  civil  engineers, 
&c.,  authorizing  them  to  practice  their  professions. 

"To  persuade  the  University  of  Dublin  to  send  a 
diploma  to  roe,  constituting  this  poor  man  Master  of  Arts 
in  their  University." — Lord  Qtneer  in  Murphy's  Life  of 
Johnson. 

*dl-p!6  -m$Led,  a.  [Eng.  diploma;  -ed.]  Forti- 
fied, strengthened,  or  supported  by  a  diploma. 

"Doggeries  never  so  diplomaed,  bepuffed,  gaslight ed, 
continue  doggeries." — Carlyle. 

dS-pl6m'-&-$jf,  s.    [Fr.  diplomatic.] 

1,  The  science  or  art  of  conducting  negotiations 
between  nations ;  the  art  of  managing  public  busi- 
ness and  protecting  public  interests  in  matters  in 
which  foreign  nations    are   concerned;    political 
skill  and  tact. 

"A  family  eminently  distinguished  at  the  bar,  on  the 
bench,  in  the  senate,  in  diplomacy,  in  arms,  and  In  let- 
ters."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xili. 

2.  The  act  of   negotiating  between  nations ;  the 
forms  of  international  negotiations 

"  The  insurrection  began  some  months  since,  and 
diplomacy  was  at  once  in  action." — London  Times. 

*3.  The  body  of  ministers  accredited  to  a  foreign 
court  collectively ;  the  diplomatic  corps. 

"  The  foreign  ministers  were  ordered  to  attend  .  .  . 
The  diplomacy,  who  were  a  sort  of  envoys,  were  quite  awe- 
struck."— Burke.-  Regicide  Peace,  lett.  4. 

4.  Tact  or  skill  in  conducting  negotiations  of  any 
kind;  artful  or  dexterous  management. 

*dlp -16-mat,  *dlp'-l&-ma1;e,  a.  A*.  (Fr. diplo- 
mat.] 

A.  As.  adj. :  Invested  or  presented  with  a  diploma. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  diplomatist. 

"  Sir  Charles,  who  wears  the  Windsor  uniform,  is 
aesiduons  in  his  attentions  to  the  diplomats."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 
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*dlp-lo-mat  -Ics,  s.  [DIPLOMATIC,;!.]  The  science 
of  diplomas :  that  is.  ot  ancient  writings,  literary 
and  public  documents,  letters,  deeds,  decrees,  char- 
ters, wills,  &c.,  which  has  for  its  object  the  ascer- 
taining of  the  authenticity,  date,  genuineness,  &c. ; 
the  diplomatic  science. 

*dl-pl6  -ma-tlsm,  s.  [Lat.  diploma  (genit.  di- 
plomatis),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism,]  Diplomacy. 

dl-plo -ma-tlst,  s.  [Fr.  diplomatMe.']  One  who 
is  engaged  or  skilled  in  diplomacy ;  a  diplomat. 

"  There  is  no  injustice  in  saying  that  diplomatists,  as  a 
class,  have  always  been  more  distinguished  by  their  ad- 
dress, .  .  .  than  by  generous  enthusiasm  or  austere 
rectitude." — SJafaulay:  Hist.  EHQ.,  ch.  ii. 

dip  l&-mlt  -rl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  diplo- 
mifr(iuni),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  itice.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  flowerless  plants,  order  Junger- 
manuiaceee  (Scale-mosses.) 

dip  16  mi  -trl-um,  s.  [Gr.  diploos  =  twofold, 
double,  and  mitrton,  dimin.  from  mitra=a  belt  or 
girdle.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  flowerless  plants,  now  made 
a  synonym  of  Hollia. 

dlp-16  pap  -pe-SB,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  diplopap- 
p(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«ce.] 

Bot . :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe  Aster- 
oidete. 

dlp-l6-pap  -pus,  8.  [Gr.  diploos  =  twofold, 
double,  and  pappos=tho  down  on  the  seeds  of  cer- 
tain plants  such  as  the  dandelion.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  the  typical 
one  of  the  sub-tribe  Diplopappe®. 

dlp-16  per-Ist  -6-mI,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  dtpJoos=double ; 
peri=around,  about,  ande(oma=the  mouth.] 

Bot.:  A  term  applied  to  certain  Mosses  which 
have  two  rows  of  hygrometric  cellular  teeth  in  the 
peristome. 

dl-plo  -pl-a,  dlp'-lb-pf,  8.  [Gr.  diploos  = 
double,  and  ops  (genit.  opos)  =  the  eye,  sight;  Fr. 
diplopie.'l 

Afed. :  A  disease  of  the  eyes,  in  which  the  patient 
sees  objects  double.  Usually  the  two  images  are 
almost  entirely  superposed,  and  one  is  more  distinct 
than  the  other.  The  defect  may  be  produced  by 
the  cooperation  of  two  unequal  eyes,  or  it  may  pro- 
ceed from  9ne.  (Ganot.) 

H  There  is  an  analogous  disease  called  Triplopy 
(q,.  v.),  in  which  the  patient  sees  not  double,  but 
triple. 

dlp-16  pno'-l,  s.  pi.  [Greek  diploos  =  twofold, 
double,  and  pnoe=a  blowing,  a  breathing.  So 
named  because  these  fishes  breathe  both  by  lungs 
and  gills.] 

Ichthy.:  The  same  as  DIPNOI  (q.  v.). 


Ceratodus  Foster!. 


*dl-plo  -mate,  v.  t.    [Eng  dipiom(a) ; -ate.]    To       dlp'-lo  pod,  s.    [DIPLOPODA.]    A  member  of  the 
invest  or  present  with  a  diploma.  Diplopoda  (q.  v.). 

By  virtue  of  the  Chancellor's    letters  he  was  diplo-        dl-DlOP  -6-da,   s.  pi.     [Gr.  djp(oos=double,  and 


"  By  virtue  of  the  Chancellor's  letters  he  was  diplo* 
mated  doctor  of  divinity  in  1660." — Wood:  Athente  Oxon. 
(Bp.  Sicolson.) 

*dl-plo  -mat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIPLOM  ATE,  u.] 

»dlp-l6-ma -ti-al  (ti  as  5!),  a.  [Lat.  diploma, 
(genit.  diplomatist ,  and  Eng.  adj .  suff.  -iai.]  Diplo- 
matic. 

dip  16-mat  -Ic,  *dlp-l6-maf-lck.  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
diplomatique.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*1  Pertaining  or  relating  to  diplomas 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  science  of  diplo- 
matics. 

"  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  following  work  is 
the  illustration  of  what  for  near  two  centuries  nas  been 
called  the  diplomatic  science." — Aatte:  Origin  and  Prog- 
ress of  Writing  (Introd. ). 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  diplomacy  or  to  am- 
bassadors. 

"  He  would  have  been  condemned,  even  by  the  low 
standard  of  diplomatic  morality  in  the  last  century." — 
London  Times. 

4.  Engaged  or  skilled  in  diplomacy ;  accredited  to 
a  foreign  court. 

"His  lordship  is  a  great  member  of  the  diplomatic 
body." — Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

5.  Artful,  skillful,  dexterous ;  full  of  or  character- 
ized by  tact. 

*B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  diplomatist ;  one  engaged  or  skilled  in  diplo- 
macy. 

2.  Diplomacy. 

"Boasting  his  ignorance  in  the  diplomatic." — Burke: 
Address  of  the  Brissotins  (App.). 
8.  PI.  [DIPLOMATICS.] 

*dlp-l6-mat'-lfi-td,  a.  [Eng.  diplomatic;  -ai.] 
The  same  as  DIPLOMATIC  (q.  v.). 

dlp-lft-mat'-lc-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  diplomatical ; 
~ly.\  In  a  diplomatic,  artful,  or  dexterous  manner ; 
by  diplomacy. 


pow8  Igenit.  podos)=a  foot.] 

Entom. :  [CHILOGNATHA. ] 

dl  plop'-ter-a,  s.  [Gr.  diploos  =  double,  and 
pteron—A  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  division  of  Hymenopterous  insects, 
comprising  the  three  families  Eumenidee,  Masar- 
idfle,  and  Vespidte.  (See  these  words.) 

dl-plop -ter-iis,  s.  [Greek  di'ptoo*=double,  and 
pteron=a  wine,  a  fin.] 

Palceont. :  A  ponus  of  fossil  Ganoid  fishes,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Saurodipterini.  They  have  two 
dorsal  fins;  scales  rhomboidal  and  smooth:  fins 
sub-acutely  lobate.  They  are  found  in  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone. 

dip     l6-py\S.      [DlPLOPIA.] 

dip  16  ste  -m&n-ous,  a.  [Greek  dip!oos=donble, 
and  stemim=a  thread.! 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  those  plants  the  flowers 
of  which  have  twice  as  many  stamens  as  petals. 

dlp-l6-sty  -Ifis,  s.  [Greek  dtptoos=double,  and 
stylos=a  pillar.] 

Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  small  shrimp-like  Crusta- 
ceans, from  the  coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
so  named  by  Mr.  Salter  from  the  two  pairs  of  ap- 
pendages to  the  last  segment,  tetson,  or  tail-plate. 
(Page.) 

dip-l6-tax  -Is,  s.  [Gr.  dipJoo8=doublc,  and  taxis 
=  arrangement.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cmcifene,  comprising  about 
twenty  species  of  herbaceous  plants,  with  yellow 
flowers,  leaves  pinnatifid,  seeds  oblong  or  oval, 
arranged  in  two  rows. 

dip  1&  te£  -I-a,  s.  [Greek  dfpioo8=double,  and 
tenon,  the  same  as  stegos=&  roof,  a  covering  of  a 
house.] 

Bot. :  An  inferior  dry  pericarp,  dehiscent  or  rup- 
turing. Lindley  places  it  in  his  class  of  Syncarpi, 
or  compound  fruit. 

dlp-l6-zo  -5n,  s.  [Gr.  dt'pJotw=double,  and  zoon= 
an  animal.] 

ZoOl. :  A  gennsof  Entozoa,  family  Trematoda,  con- 
sisting of  parasitical  worms  which  infest  the  gills 
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of  the  bream,  carp,  roach,  &c.,  and  which  have  the- 
appearance  of  two  distinct  bodies  in  a  statn  of  con- 
jugation in  the  form  of  an  X  or  St.  Andrew's  cross. 
the  two  bodies  being  of  different  sexes,  soft,  elon- 
gated, and  flattened,  and  each  terminated  poste- 
riorly by  a  transverse,  oval,  or  almost  quadrilateral 
expansion,  furnished  with  four  suctorial  discs. 
(Griffith,  oiHenfrey.) 

dip  nefl  mo  -ne-ffl,  s.  [Gr.  di=dts=twice,  two- 
fold, t\ntl]jneumi»i=a  lungj 

Entom. :  A  section  of  Arancidse,  or  Spiders,  com- 
prising such  as  have  two  pulmonary  sacs. 

dip -nol,  s.pl.  [Gr.  di=dis=twice,  twofold,  and 
pnoe=  breath.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  An  order  of  fishes,  small  in   number. 
but  of  great  importance  as   exhibiting  ;i  distinct 
transition  between  the  Fishes  and  Amphibia.    So 
many,  in  fact,  and  so  striking,  are  the  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  two,  that  until  recently 
the  Lepidosiren  was  always  made  to  constitute  the 
lowest  class  of  Amphibia.    The  highest  authorities, 
however,   now  concur  in  placing   it    among    the 
fishes,  of  which  it  constitutes  the  hisrlu-st  order. 
The  order  Dipnoi  is  defined  by  the  following  char- 
acters: the  body  is  fish-like  in  shape;  tlioro  is  a 
skull  with  distinct  cranial  bones  and  a  lower  jaw, 
but  the  notochord  is  persistent,  and  there  are  no 
vertebral    centra,  nor  an  occipital  condyle.    The 
oxo^skeleton  consists  of  horny,  over-lapping  scales, 
having  the  cycloid  character.    The  pectoral   and 
ventral  limbs  are  both  present,  but  have  (in  Lcpi- 
dqsiren)  the  form   of  awl-shaped,  filiform,  many- 
jointed  organs 

of  which  the 
former  only 
have  a  mem- 
branous fringe 
interiorly.  The 
ventral  limbs 
are  attached 
close  to  the 
anus,  and  the 
pectoral  arch 
has  a  clavicle ; 
but  the  scapular  arch  is  attached  to  the  occiput. 
The  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  fringed  by  a  vertical 
median  fin.  The  heart  has  two  auricles  and  one 
ventricle.  The  respiratory  organs  are  twofold,  con- 
sisting on  the  one  hand  of  free  filamentous  Kills, 
contained  in  a  branchial  chamber,  which  opens 
externally  by  a  single  vertical  Rill-slit,  and  on  the 
other  hand  of  true  lungs  in  the  form  of  a  double 
cellular  air-bladder,  communicating  with  the 
oesophagus  by  means  of  an  air-duct  ortrachea.  The 
branchiae  are  supported  upon  branchial  arches,  but 
these  are  not  connected  with  the  hyoid  bone ;  and, 
in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  rudimentary  external 
branchiae  exist  as  well.  The  nasal  sacs  open  pos- 
teriorly into  the  throat.  Until  recently  the  only 
two  members  of  the  order  were  the  Lepidosiren 
parodoxa  of  South  America,  and  the  Lepidosiren. 
(Protopterus)  annectens  of  Africa.  Recently,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  discovered  a  most  remarkable 
fish  in  the  rivers  of  Queensland,  which  is  referable 
to  this  order.  This  is  the  Ceratodus  Fosteri,  or 
Australian  Mud-fish.  [CEEATODUS.]  Dr.  Gnnther 
considers  the  order  Dipnoi  as  a  sub-order  of  Ga- 
noidei.  By  Professor  Owen  they  are  called  Proto- 
pteri.  (Nicholson,  Ac.) 

2.  Palceont.:  [CERATODUS.] 
dip -n6-us,  a.    [DIPNOI.] 

Surg. :  Having  two  vent-holes.  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  wounds  which  pass  through  a  part,  and 
admit  the  air  at  both  ends. 

'  dl-pod  -I-d8B,  s.pl.  [From  dipua  (a.  v.),  the 
typical  genus,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  s_uff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :.  The  Jerboas,  a  widely  distributed  family 
of  hopping  rodents.  The  body  is  light  and  slender, 
the  hind  limbs  much  elongated,  fore  limbs  very 
small,  and  the  tail  usually  tufted  at  the  end.  It 
includes  the  American  Jumping  Mouse  (Zapus  or 
Meriones  hudsoniu8),Dipu8 cpy>riitirtix.  the  Common 
Jerboa,  the  Jumping  Hare  of  South  Africa  (Pedetes 
capensis),  the  Alactaga  (Alactaga  jaculus),  &c. 
The  family  is  found  in  Central  Asia,  Syria,  and 
Arabia,  South  Africa  and  North  America. 

dip  -6-dy1,  s.  [Gr.  di=dw=twice,  twofold,  and 
pous  (genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.J 

Pros. :  Two  metrical  feet  included  in  one  measure, 
or  a  series  of  two  feet. 

dl-po  -lar.  a.  [Gr.  d»=dis=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng  polar  (q.  v.).]  Having  two  poles,  as  a  mag- 
netic oar. 

dipped,  dipt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dip,  v.J 

Dip  -pel,  s.  [See  definition.]  The  name  of  a 
chemist  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Dippels  oil, «. 

Comm. :  Purified  hartshorn  oil,  or  animal  oil, 
Oleum  animate Dippelii.pl.  cornucervirectiftcatum. 
An  oil  prepared  as  a  medicine  by  Dippel,  from  crude 
fetid  animal  oil  (Ol.  cornu  cervi  fcetidum),  by  sub- 
mitting it  to  repeated  rectification,  per  set  till  it 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh8,     sin;     mute,     cfib,    cttre,    unite,     cnr,    rflle,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     te.    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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left  no  longer  any  black  residue.  The  oil  thus  ob- 
tained is  colorless,  highly  refractive,  smells  some-' 
what  like  cinnamon,  and  has  a  burning  taste.  It 
was  valued  as  an  anti-spasmodic  and  nervous  stim- 
ulant, but  is  no  longer  used  in  medicine.  Taken  in 
excess,  it  is  poisonous.  Animal  oil  is  now  rectified 
with  sand,  water,  or  lime.  Nearly  all  the  animal 
oil  of  commerce  is  now  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  bones,  as  a  by-product  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  bone  black.  [BoxE  OIL.] 

dip  per,  *dip-pere,  s.    [Eng.  dtp;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  dips  in  the  water  or  other  liquid. 

2.  A  vessel  used  for  dipping  or  ladling  water  or 
other  liquid;  a  ladle. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ch.Hist.:    A  name  given  in  contempt  to  tho 
sect  of  Baptists  which  in  the  United  States  are 
called  Dunkers. 

"  Our  townsmen,  since  of  floods  they  must  turn  bkip- 

pers. 
Will  change  religion  too,  and  so  turn  dippers.'" 

Cleaveland;  Poems,  p.  18. 

2.  Astron. :  A  name  given  to  the  seven  stars  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  from  their  being 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  dipper,  or  ladle.     (For 
peculiarities  of  this  constellation  see  illustration.) 

"  One  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  the  constant  and 
yet  almost  imperceptible  changes  taking  place  in  our 
firmament  is  to  be  found  in  the  motions  of  the  seven 
bright  stars  forming  the  'Big  Dipper*  in  the  constella- 
tion Ursa  Major.  Dr.  Huggins,  the  eminent  English 
astronomer,  has  found  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  that 
five  of  these  stars  are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  with 
nearly  the  same  velocity,  and  receding  from  the  earth  at 
the  rate  of  about  twenty  miles  per  second,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  are  associated  with  each  other  in 
some  mysterious  way  nt  present  unknown  to  astronomers. 
The  late  Professor  Proctor  referred  to  them  as  the  '  drift- 
ing stars,' and  this  community  of  motion,  where  groups 
of  stars  appear  to  be  traveling  as  systems,  he  termed 
'star-drift,' of  which  there  are  many  interesting  exam- 
ples to  be  found  in  vurious  parts  of  the  heavens.  After  a 
careful  and  long-continued  study  of  the  motions  of  the 
seven  stars  in  the  'Dipper'  Professor  Flammarion,  a  dis- 
tinguished French  astronomer,  has  been  able  to  repre- 
sent the  outlines  formed  by  them  at  various  times  in  the 
past  and  those  which  they  will  form  in  the  distant  futurp. 
One  hundred  thousand  years  ago,  according  to  his  ingen- 
ious calculations,  the  stars  now  forming  the  familiar 
'Big  Dipper'  were  arranged  in  the  outline  of  a  large 
and  irregular-shaped  cross;  and  one  hundred  thousand 
years  hence  they  will  assume  the  outline  of  an  elongated 
and  inverted  'Dipper' — very  different  trom  the  one  we 
now  see— which  will  stretch  over  a  large  extent  of  the 
sky,  and  the  two  'pointers,'  now  so  convenient  to  casual 
observers  of  the  heavens,  will  then  no  longer  indicate  the 
position  of  the  '  pole  star '  as  they  do  at  present,  for  there 
are  no  'fixed  stars,'  and  each  one  of  those  distant  suns, 
flaming  in  the  immensity  of  space,  is  swept  along  in  a 
movement  so  rapid  that  the  human  mind  can  hardly  con- 
ceive it,  and  almost  grows  weary  even  in  its  contempla- 
tion."—  Professor  Arthur  K.  Bartlett,  in  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean,  Feb.  18,  1894. 

3.  Ornith.:    Cinclus  aquaticus,  a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  family  Merulidse  and  order  Pas- 
seres.    The  bird  derives  its  name  from  its'  habit  of 
dipping  or  bowing  the  head  while  sitting,  at  tho 
same  time  flirting  up  its  tail. 

4.  Phot.:  An  instrumentused  for  immersing  plates 
in  upright  baths  containing  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
withdrawing  the  same  after  sensitizing.    They  are 
slendor,  flat  strips  of  hard  rubber,  wood,  glass,  por- 
celain, and  sometimes  silver  wire,  having   snort 
projections  upon   which  to   rest  trie  edge  of   the 
plate,  which  stands  nearly  upright   in  the   bath 
while  the  chemical  changes  take  place. 

dip  -plftg,  pr,  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Dip,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  efc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tho  act  of  plunging  or  immersing  in  a  liquid 
for  a  short  time. 

"That  which  is  dyed  with  many  dippings  is  ingrain, 
and  can  very  hardly  be  washed  out." — Bp. 'Taylor.  Of 
Repentance,  ch.  v.,  §  4. 

2.  The  act  of  bending,  or  inclining  downward. 
*3.  The  act  of  baptizing  by  immersion. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Brass-work:  The  process  of  brightening  orna- 
mental brass-work :  The  grease  is  removed  by  heat 
or  lye,  the  work  is  pickled  in  dilute  aquafortis, 
scoured  with  sand  and  water,  washed,  dipped  in  a 
bath  of  pure  nitrous  acid  for  an  instant,  washed, 
rubbed  with  beech  sawdust,    burnished  and  lac- 
quered. 

2.  Tin-work:    Plunging  sheet-iron  plates  in  the 
pickle  or  the  tin-bath  in  tinning. 

3.  Candle-making:  Wicks  in  the  tallow-vat. 

4.  Dyeing:  The  wool  or  fabric  in  the  dye-tub. 

5.  Paper-making:  The  paper  form  in  the  pulp. 
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6.  Leather-dressing:  Tho  Scotch  term  for  the  dub- 
bing of  American  and  English  currier?.    It  consists 
of  boiled-oil,  fish-oil,  and  tallow. 

7.  Phot.:  Immersing  the  collodionized  plate  in  a 
sensitizing  bath. 

8.  Min.:  The  angle  at  which  the  mineral  vein  is 
inclined ;  the  dip. 

dipping-frame,  s. 

1.  Candle-making:  A  frame  from  which  candle- 
wicks  are  suspended  while  dipping  into  the  vat  of 
melted  tallow.    [CANDLE.] 

2.  Dyeing :    A    frame    on    which    the    fabric    is 
stretched  and  immersed  in  dyeing  with  indigo. 

dipping-needle,  s.  A  magnetized  needle,  mov- 
ing in  a  vertical  plane,  on  an  axis  which  passes  at 
right  angles  exactly  through  the  center  of  gravity. 
When  thus  mounted  it  will,  if  placed  anywhere  not 
in  the  magnetic  equator,  dip  or  point  downward. 
The  position  of  the  magnetic  pole  can  thus  be  de- 
termined from  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  lines 
formed  by  making  experiments  with  the  dipping- 
needle  at  various  places.  Tho  inclination  'or  dip 
of  the  magnetized  needle  was  not  known  to  the 
Chinese,  who  had  discovered  its  variation  during 
the  twelfth  century.  This  element  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  appears  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Robert  Norman,  a  compass-maker  of  Ratcliff,  Lon- 
don, who  detected  the  dip.  and  published  the  fact 
in  1576.  He  contrived  the  dipping-needle,  and  found 
the  dip  at  London  to  be  71°  50.  [DIP-CIRCLE.]  Cap- 
tain Sir  James  Ross,  the  celebrated  Arctic  naviga- 
tor, reached  the  magnetic  pole,  latitude  70°  5'  17" 
N.,  and  longitude  96°  46' 45"  W.,  on  the  first  of  June, 
1831.  The  amount  of  dip  was  89°  59'. 

dipping-pan,  *. 

Stereotyping:  A  square,  cast-iron  tray  in  which 
the  floating-plate  and  plaster-cast  are  placed  for 
obtaining  a  stereotype  cast.  The  floating-plate  is 
to  form  the  back  of  the  stereotype,  and  the  mold 
the  face;  the  dipping-pan  forms  the  flask,  and  is 
plunged  beneath  tho  surface  of  tho  metal  in  an  iron 
pot.  Tho  metal  runs  in  at  holes  through  the  lid  and 
forces  apart  the  plate  and  the  mold.  (Knight.) 

dipping-tube,  «.  A  tube  for  taking  microscopic 
objects  out  of  a  liquid.  [FISHING-TUBE.  ]  Dipping- 
tubes  vary  in  length  from  about  five  inches  to  a 
foot,  and  in  caliber  from  1  to  £  inch.  One  end  is 
coated  outside  with  sealing-wax  and  spirit,  or  some 
other  colored  liquid. 

dip  -rl-6n,  s.  [Gr.  ctts=twice,  twofold,  and  priori 
=  a  saw.] 

Palceont.:  A  synonym  of  Diplograpsus  (q.  v.),  the 
serrated  cells  on  each  side  the  central  axis  giving 
the  organism  the  appearance  of  a  double  saw. 

dIp-rI-6-nId  ~I-an,  a.  [Gr.  tZ&= twice,  twofold, 
prion—a  saw,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -idian.~\ 

Palceont.:  A  term  applied  to  those  fossil  Hydro- 
zoa  in  which  tho  polypary  possesses  a  row  of  cell- 
ules on  each  side. 

"The  dfpriontdian  Clraptolites,  with  rare  exceptions, 
are  confined  to  the  Lower  Silurian  and  Cambrian  Rocks." 
— Nicholson;  Man.  of  Patceont.,  p.  82. 

dl-prlg-m&t'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  dw=twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng. prismatic  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Optics:  Doubly  prismatic. 

2.  Crystallog.:  Having  cleavages  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  a  four-sided  vertical  prism,  and,  at   the 
samo  time,  to  a  horizontal  prism. 

di-pr6-par  -&?1,  a.    [Etym.  uncertain.] 

Chem.:  r«Hp,  or  HC=C-CH2-CH2-C=CH.  Ob- 
tained by  distilling  diallyl-tetra-bromide,  CfiHioBrj, 
with  a  large  excess  of  caustic  potash,  which  con- 
verts it  into  dibromdiallyl,  CeHgBrj,  which  is  then 
boiled  with  alcoholic  potash.  Dipropargyl  is  a 
pungent  liquid,  boiling  at  85°.  With  ammoniacal 
solution  of  cuprous  chloride  it  gives  a  greenish- 
yellow  precipitate,  CflHifC^'+SHoO,  and  with  a 
silver  solution  a  white  precipitate.  CeH^^-rSI^O, 
which  blackens  on  exposure  to  the  light,  and  ex- 
plodes when  heated  to  100°.  Dipropargyl  is  iso- 
meric  with  benzene,  which  boils  at  81°.  Its  density 
is  less  than  benzene,  being  0'82  instead  of  0'89.  •  It  is 
much  less  stable,  being  very  easily  polymerized,  and 
forms  an  addition  compound  with  eight  atoms  of 
bromine,  C'eHeBrg,  which  melts  at  140°. 

di  -pr6-py%  8.    [HEXANE.] 

dl-pr6t  -6-d6n(  e.  [Gr.  dis  =  twice,  twofold ; 
pro£os=nrst,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  gigantic  Pachydermoid  Marsupial 
mammal,  resembling  in  most  essential  respects  the 
Kangaroo,  the  dentition  especially  showing  many 
points  of  affinity.  The  hind  limbs,  however,  were 
not  so  disproportionately  long  as  in  the  Kangaroos. 
It  is  found  in  the  Pleistocene  or  Upper  Tertiary 
beds  of  Australia,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
large  scalpriform  character  of  its  incisors  or  front 
teeth. 
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di  prot  -6-d6nt,  a.    [DIPROTODON.] 

Zttnl.:  Haying  the  same  structure  of  tooth  as  in 

thogenus  Diprotodon  (q.  v.). 

"In  the   Diprotodont  forma     .     .     .'* — Nicholson:  Pulct- 

ont.,  ii.  289. 

di  prot  6-don  ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  s.  pi.    [DIPROT*. 

ODOS.] 

Zqol.:  A  primary  group  of  the  Marsupialia,  con- 
M- ting  of  genera  which  haveonly  two  lower  incLsors, 
the  canines  rudimentary  or  wanting,and  the  molars 
generally  with  broad  grinding  crowns.  It  contains 
the  Macropodidse  (Kangaroos),  the  Phalaugistidae 
(Phalangers),  &c. 

dlp-sa  -e.e-39,  dlp-sa-ca  -§e-se,s.pJ.  [Mod.Lak 
dipsacius},  the  typical  genus,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  acl>* 
suff.  -acece.] 

Sot. :  Tho  Teazel  family,  a  natural  order  of  exog- 
enous plants,  consisting  of  herbs  or  undershtu.be, 
with  opposite  or  verticillate  leaves,  and  capitato 
or  verticillate  flowers,  surrounded  by  a  many-leave*! 
involucre.  They  are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
the  Levant,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Lindley 
enumerates  six  genera  and  160  species. 

dip  -SijL-Cus,  s.  [Gr.  dipsas=(\)  a  serpent,  (2)  a 
plant;  dip8ao=to  thirst] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  tha 
order  Dipsacaceae.  They  are  erect,  piloso,  or  prickly 
biennial  herbs,  with  lilac,  white,  or  yellow  flowers* 
The  dried  heads  of  Dipsacus  fullonum  (Fuller's 
Teazel)  are  used  in  dressing  cloth.  Some  of  tho 
species  have  febrifugal  properties.  Tho  name  is 
derived  from  tho  bases  of  the  leaves  of  some  of  the* 
species  being  coronate  in  such  a  way  as  to  enclose  a 
cavity,  which  contains  water  ready  to  allay  thirst*. 
The  water  thus  contained  was  once  considered  good 
for  bleared  eyes.  [TEAZEL.] 

dlp-S&d'-I-dffl,  s.pl.  [Gr.dipsaa,  (genit. dipsados) 
=a  venomous  serpent,  whose  bite  caused  intense; 
thirst,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOL:  A  family  of  Colubrino  Snakes,  tribe  Su»- 
pecta.  They  have  a  long,  compressed,  slender  body» 
generally  narrower  than  the  head.  Both  jaws  have, 
sometimes  fangs.  (Dallas.)  Type  Dipsas,  in  some> 
classifications  placed  under  the  Colubridse,  usinjaf 
that  term  for  the  whole  group  of  Colubrine  Snakes, 

dip1  sas,  8.    [Gr.  dipsas=&  serpent.] 

I.  Ord .  Lang. :  A  serpent,  whose  bite  was  fabled 
to  produce  unquenchable  thirst. 

"  Cerastes  horn'd,  hydrus,  and  ellops  drear, 
And  dipsas,"  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  626. 

II.  Zoology: 

1.  A  genus  of  non-venomous  snakes  belonging  to 
the  family  Colubridw :  body  long  and  compressed ; 
vertical  scales  square;  lateral  scales  linear;  sub- 
caudal  plates  double. 

2.  A  genus  of  fresh-water  bivalves,  intermediate 
between  Unio  and  Anodonta. 

*dip-S6t  -1C,  a.    [Gr.  dipsetikos,  from  < 
thirst.]    Having  a  tendency  to  excite  thirst. 

dip-si-ma  -nl-fc,  a.  [Gr.  dipsao^to  thirst,  and 
maru'a=madness.] 

Med.:  Alcoholism;  the  brain-fever  of  drunkards^ 
or  delirium  tremens  (q.  v.). 

dIp-s6-ma'-nX-ac,  s.  [Gr.  dipso=to  thirst,  and 
Eng.  maniac  (q.  v.).]  One  who  is  subject  to  dip* 
somania. 

dlp-s6  ma-ni -ae-al,  a.  [Gr.  dipsao^ to  thirst, 
and  Eng.  maniacal  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
dipsomania. 

dip-sop  -a-thy\  s.  [Gr  dipsao—to  thirst,  and 
pathos= suffering.] 

Med. :  A  mode  of  treatment  which  consists  In 
abstaining  from  drinks. 

dip  -si-Sis,  s.    [Gr.  dipsao^to  thirst.] 

Med. :  A  morbid  thirst ;  excessive  desire  of  drink- 
ing. 

dip -t3r-a,  s.  [Gr.  dipteros—  two-winged:  dis~ 
twice,  twofold,  and  pteron=a  wing.] 

Entom, :  An  order  of  insects,  such  as  gnats,  house- 
flies,  &c.,  that  have  only  two  membranous  wings; 
developed,  the  hind  pair  being  represented  by  two 
small  knobbed  organs,  called  halteres;  or  potaws; 
whose  exact  function  is  as  yet  undetermined.  Tfi<- 
mouth  is  suctorial,  and  forms  a  proboscis  composed 
of  mandibles,  maxillae,  and  a  central  piece,  or  tongue 
(glossarium) ,  the  labium,  often  with  a  fleshy,  ter- 
minal lip,  serving  as  a  sheath ;  frequently  somo  of 
these  parts  are  converted  into  chitinoua  sstee,  OF 
into  lancet-shaped  bodies,  with  which  their  owners 
pierce  the  tissues  of  animals  or  plants,  whoso  juices, 
thus  set  f roe,  they  feed  on,  sucking  them  up  through 
the  tubular  proboscis.  They  have  two  large  com- 
pound oyes,of  ten  composed  of  thousandsof  facets.on 
either  side  of  the  head ;  and  three  small  ocelli  on  the 
top.  Tho  antennce  are  variable  in  form  and  size,  but 
more  commonly  are  very  short,  and  composed  of 
three  joints.  The  foot,  in  addition  to  a  pair  of  strong 
claws,  is  furnished  with  two,  rarely  three,  cushions. 
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covered  beneath  with  fine  hair-likf  -nckor-.  which, 
aided  by  a  viscid  secretion  that  renders  adhesion 
more  perfect,  enables  these  insects  to  crawl  on  the 
under  ~urfacesqf  objects  howeversmooth.  The  meta- 
morphosis in  Diptera  is  complete,  and  the  larvae  are 

'generally  destitute  of  feet.  Many  of  the  Diptera 
are  ii.-i-ful  scavengers  in  the  larval  state,  but  others 
are  very  injurious—*.  9.,  the  Hessian  Fly  (Cecido- 
mj/ia  destructor)  to  wheat-crops,  tho  Crane  Fly 
(tipula  olfi-acea)  to  Krass  lands.  In  the  perfect 
state  they  are  too  often  pests  to  man  and  beast, 
sucking  the  blood  or  depositing  their  eggs  in  or  on 
their  bodies,  causing  tumors,  ulcerations,  and  death. 
The  species  are  very  numerous  and  world-wide  in 

.  their  distribution.  In  the  fossil  state  they  have 
been  found  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  tho  Sec- 

.  ondary  period.    The  classification  of  the  Diptera  is 

.  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  By  some  authors  they 
are  divided  into  three  sub-orders  :  Nemocera.  Bra- 
chycera,  and  Pupipara  ;  by  others  into  five  tribes  : 
Nemocera,  Notacantha,  Tanystoma,  Athericera,  and 
Pupipara  ;  while  some  naturalists  even  include  the 
Fleas,  Aphaniptera. 

dlp-tSr-a  -58-88,     dlp-ter-6-car  -pe-se,   s.  pi. 
[Gr.  <Wpteros=two-winged  :  di=di's=twice,  twofold  ; 
it=a  wing;   karpos=  fruit,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi. 


adj.  saff.  -acece,  -ece.l 

Bdt.  :  An  order  of  Exogenous  trees,  with  alternate 

'  loaves,  having  an  involute  vernation,  and  deciduous 

convolute  stipules.    They  are  found  in  India,  and 

especially  in  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 

pelago.    There  are  eight  genera  and  forty-eight 

species  known.    The  trees  belonging  to  this  order 

are  handsome    and    ornamental,    and   abound   in 

resinous  juice.    Dryobalanops  camphora,  or  aro- 

ma/ico,  a  native  of  Sumatra,  when  old.  furnishes  a 

kind  of  camphor,  secreted  in  crystalline  masses, 

naturally  into  cavities  in  the  wood.    When  young, 

it  yields,  on  incision,  a  pale  yellow  liquid,  consist- 

'ing  of  resin,  and  a  volatile  oil  having  a  camphora- 

.  *ceous  odor.   Indian  copal,  or  gum,  the  gum  animi  of 

'commerce,  is  the  inspissated  varnish  obtained  from 

Valeria  indica.    The  fruit  of  this  tree  yields  to 

boiling  water  the  celebrated  butter  of  Canara,  or 

Pinei  tallow. 

dip  -tSr-ad^,  s.  pf.  [Mod.  Lat.  dipter(aceae)  ,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  pi.  suff.  -ads.} 

Rot.  :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Dipteraceee  (q.  v.). 

dip  -tSr-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  diptero«=two-winged: 
di=J»=twice,  twofold,  and  pferon=a  wing.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Arch..  A  term  applied  to  a  temple  having  a 
double  range  of  columns  all  round;  it  usually  had 
eight  in  the  front  row  of  the  end  porticoes,  and 
fifteen  at  the  sides,  the  columns  at  the  angles  being 
included  in  both. 

2.  Kntom.:  Having  only  two  wings  ;  dipterous. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Arch.  :  A  dipteron,  or  dipteral  temple. 
dip  -tSr-an,  «.    [DiPTEBA.] 

Entom.:  A  member  of  the  Diptera  (q.  v.),  a  dip- 
terous insect. 

dlp-ter  -I-dse,  «.  pi.  [Or.  dtpteros=two-winged  : 
di=d/.s=twice,  twofold,  pteron=a  wing,  a  fin,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

:     PalcKOnt.:  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification,  the  first 
'  family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei.  a  sub-order  of  Ga- 
noidian  fishes.     (Owen:  Palaeontology,  1860.) 

dip  tSr-Ix,  dlp'-t§r-?x,  ».  [Gr.  d«'=  dts  =  twice, 
twofold,  andpterj/z=a  wing.] 

.  But.  :  A  genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  consisting 
of  trees  with  abruptly-pinnate  leaves.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  two  upper  lobes  of  the  calyx, 
..which  appear  like  wings.  They  are  natives  of  the 
-northern  parts  of  South  America.  The  fragrant 
seeds  of  Dipterix  odorata  are  known  as  Tonka  or 
Tonquin-bean,  and  are  used  to  scent  snuff.  [TONKA- 
BEAN.] 

dIp-tSr-6-car  -pe-se,  s.  pi.    {  DIPTERACE.E.  ] 
dlp-ter  6-car   PUS,  s.    [Gr.  dipteros:  di=di?= 
twice,  twofold;  p(eron=a  wing,  and  karpo»=  fruit.] 
i  Bot  .  :  A  genus  of  trees,  the  type  of  the  order  Dip- 
'.     terocarpoee,  or  Dipteracew.  They  have  showy  white 
flowers  mixed  with  red.     Various  species  yield  a 
-.  substance  like  Balsam  of  Copaiva. 

•  •  dlpterocarpus-balsam,  s.  Wood-oil.   The  vola- 

•  tile  oil  of  this  balsam  (which  is  also  known  as  Gur- 
jun  balsam),  may  be  distinguished  by  the  splendid 

•  violet  color  produced  on  dissolving   it   in   about 
twenty  parts  of  CS.2,  and  adding  a  cooled  mixture  of 
strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Cod-liver  oil  and 
valerian  oil  likewise  exhibit  a  fine  violet  color,  but 

'  for  a  short  time  only.    (  Watts  :  Diet.  Chem.) 
.  dip  -ter-Sn,  dlp'-tSr-is,  s     [Gr.  dipteros,  "neut. 
<Mpteron=haVmg  two  wings.] 

Arch.  :  A  temple  having  a  double  row  or  columns 
on  each  of  its  four  sides.  Such  an  edifice  is  said  to 
be  dipteral. 
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dip  -ter-ous,  a.  [Gr.  r?/p/eros=trwo-wingod:  di 
=  ^1*'=  twice,  twofold,  and  pteron  =  &  wing.] 

1.  Bot.:  A.  term  applied  to  >eeds,  the  margins  of 
which  are  prolonged,  so  as  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  wiugs. 

2.  Entom.:  Two-winged;  pertaining  or  belonging 
to  the  order  Diptera  (q.  v.). 

dip  -ter-iis,  «.  [Gr.  (ttpteror=two-wiii$ed  :  di=dis 
=  twice,  twofold,  and  />fcron=a  wing,  a  tin.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Ganoid  Quiea,  the 
type  of  the  family  Cteuodipterini.  The  body  is 
covered  with  cycloidal,  overlapping,  smooth  scales  ; 
tho  head  is  protected  by  a  kind  of  helmet  formed  of 
the  anchylosed  cranial  bones,  and  the  teeth  are 
conical  in  form  and  nearly  equal  in  size.  The  two 
dorsal  fins  are  placed  far  back;  tail  heterocercal. 
All  the  species  are  Devonian.  (Nicholson.) 

dip  iSr-y^-I-an,  a.  As.  [Greek  rft  =  di's=twice, 
twofold,  and  pteryx  (genit.  pterygo8)  =  a  wing,  a 
fin.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  A  term  applied  to  those  fishes  which 
have  only  two  dorsal  fins. 

B.  Assubst.  :  A  member  of  a  family  of  dipterygian 
fishes. 

*dlp  -tote,  s.  [Gr.  di  =  dis=twice,  twofold,  and 
pf<3?ifcoa=pertaiaing  to  a  case  :  ptosis=a  case  ;  pipto 
=  to  fall.] 

Grain.:  A  noun  which  has  only  two  cases. 

dip  -ty^Ch,  s.  [Low  Lat.  diptycha;  Gr.  diptycha 
=a  pair  of  writing  tablets  ;  neut.  pi.  of  diptycho*= 
folded,  doubled:  dt=di«=  twice,  twofold;  ptyktos— 
folded;  ptysso=to  fold.] 

1.  Antio.:  Double-folded  tablets  made  of  carved 
ivory  on  the  outer  side  and  wax  on  the  inner.    They 
were  used  as  a  register  of  the  names  of  consuls  and 
other  magistrates,  and  derived  their  name  from  be- 
ing formed  of  two  tables  or  leaves.  Tablets  of  three 
leaves  were  called  triptych*  (q.  v.). 

2.  Ecclea.:  A  list  or  register  of  bishops,  martyrs, 
&c.,  containing  a  double  catalogue,  in  one  of  which 
were  entered  the  names  of  the  living,  and  in  the 
other  the  names  of  the  dead,  for  whom  prayers 
were  to  be  offered  during  the  mass. 

"  The  commemoration  of  saints  was  made  out  of  the 
diptycha  of  the  church,  as  appears  by  multitudes  of  places 
in  St.  Austin."—  Stitlingfleet. 


,  dip  -tf-chiis,  s.    [DIPTYCH.] 

di  -pus,  s.  [Gr.  di—dis=  twice,  twofold,  and 
pow«=a  foot.] 

1.  ZooL:  The  Jerboas,  a  genus  of  rodents,  the 
type  of  the  family  Dipodidce  (q.  v.).    It  includes 
about  twenty  species.    Dipus  cegypticus  is  a  native 
of  north-eastern  Africa,  Arabia,  and  south-western 
Asia.    It  lives  in  burrows,  and  is  generally  gregari- 
ous.   When  going  along  quietly,  the  jerboa  walks 
and  runs  by  alternate  steps  of  the  hind  feet;  but 
when  there  is  occasion  for  rapidity  it  springs  from 
both  hind  feet  at  the  same  time,  covering  so  much 
ground  at  each  leap,  and  touching  the  ground  so 
momentarily  between  them,  that  its  motion  is  more 
like  that  of  a  bird  skimming  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  than  that  of  a  fourfooted  beast.    It  is 
about  six  inches  long,  with  a  tail  eight  inches  long, 
exclusive  of  the  tuft  at  the  end.    Its  upper  surface 
is  of  a  grayish  sand  color,  the  lower  surface  white  ; 
the  tail  pale  yellowish  above,  and  white  beneath  ; 
the  tip  white,  with  an  arrow-shaped  black  mark  on 
the  upper  surface. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  remains  of  a  species  of  Dipus 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Miocene  deposits  in 
France. 

di-py  re,  it.  [Gr.  di=di8=twice,  twofold,  and 
pyr=fire,  from  the  two  effects  of  fusion  and  phos- 
phorescence.] 

Min.:  A  tetragonal,  transparent,  or  translucent 
mineral,  occurring  in  rather  coarse  crystals  in  Meta- 
morphic  rocks.  It  is  found  in  the  Pyrenees.  When 
heated  before  the  blow-pipe  it  first  becomes  phos- 
phorescent and  then  fuses.  Specific  gravity  2*646  ; 
hardness,  5-5'5.  Composition  :  Silica,  55*5-60  ;  alu- 
mina, 22'68-24'S;  ltme,6'S5-10;  8oda,0-9-4;  potassa, 
protoxide  of  manganese,  and  magnesia,  tracos  ; 
water,  2-4'55.  (Dana.) 

dl-py-rfi  -nous,  a.    [Gr.  di=di*=twice.  twofold, 
andpyren  =  the  stone  of  stone  fruit.] 
Bot.  :  Containing  two  pyrenes  or  stones. 

dl-quln  -6-line,  s.    [Gr.  dt=du=twice,  twofold, 

and  Eng.  quinoline  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.  :  CuHuN«.  A  yellow  oil,  formed  by  boiling 
quinqline  with  sodium.  It  forms  crystalline  hydro- 
chloride  of  a  splendid  red  color,  which  forms  double 
salts  with  pi  at  in  ic  chloride. 

dl-ra-dl-a  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  diradiatio,  from 
dt=dw=apart,  and  rad/a/io=radiation;  radiu$=a 
ray,]  The  emission  and  diffusion  of  rays  of  light 
from  a  luminous  body. 

dlr-CflL  s.  [Lat.  Dirce;  Gr.  Dirka=&  fountain 
near  Thebes  in  Bosotia,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  In 
allusion  to  the  wet  places  in  which  the  plant  grows.] 


direct 

Bot.:  Agennsof  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  ThymelsBaoee,  and  consisting  of  a  single  spe- 
cies, IHi'ea  pal  ust  ria,  the  Leather-wood  of  America. 
The  bark  is  tough,  and  is  made  into  ropes  and 
paper;  in  small  doses  it  is  used  medicinally  as  a 
cathartic,  but  in  strong  doses  it  produces  vomiting. 
The  fruit  is  said  to  be  narcotic. 

dlr'-dum,  dlr-dlm,  s.    [Gael.  <i*arda*i=anger, 

passion.] 

1.  An  uproar,  a  tumult,  a  disturbance. 

"It's  just  because— just  that  th«  tdrdums  a*  about  yon 
man's  pokmaiiky." — Scott.  Hob  Roy,  ch.  xiv. 

'_'.  An  evil  chance,  damage;  disagreeable  conse- 
quences. 

3.  A  severe  reprehension  or  reproof;  a  scolding. 

"  My  word  !  but  she's  no  blate  to  show  her  nose  here.  I 
pi'ed  her  such  a  dirdttm  the  last  time  I  got  her  sitting  in 
our  laundry,  as  might  hae  served  her  for  u  twelvemonth." 
—Petticoat  Tales,  i.  280. 

4.  A  blow. 

"It  may  be  some  of  you  get  a  clash  of  the  kirk's  craft, 
that's  a  business  I  warrand  yuu,  a  fair  dirdim  of  their 
synagogue."— .V.  Hruc*-  Suul-L'onflrnmtit>n,  p.  14. 

dire,  a.  [Lat.  dt'r«s=dreadful.]  Dreadful,  fear- 
ful, horrible,  dismal,  terrible,  mournful,  lamentable, 
sad. 

"Oh!  ere  that  dire  disgrace  shall  blast  my  fame, 
O'erwhelm  me,  earth!  and  hide  a  monarch's  shame." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  iv.  218,  219. 

If  Used  adverbially  in  such  compounds  a-  *///•'-• 
looking  (Milton) ;  dire-laboring,  atr&mutten  <l 
(Thomson),  &c. 

dl-rect ,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Lat.  di>ecfus=straight, 
pa.  par.  of  dirigo=tt>  set  straight,  to  direct;  Fr. 
direct;  Ital.  diritto.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Straight;  directed  in  a  straight  line  from  one 
body  or  place  to  another. 

"  He  said,  and  on  His  Son  with  rays  direct 
Shone  full."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  719,  720. 

(2)  Straight;  not  curved  or  crooked ;  right. 
"The  ships   .    .    .   consequently  must  needs  encounter 

when  they  either  advance  toward  one  another  in  iHrrct 
lines,  or  meet  in  the  intersection  of  cross  lines."—  Bentiey. 

(3)  Nearest,    shortest,  most   expeditious;   as,  to 
take  the  direct  road  to  a  place. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Leading  or  tending  to  an  end  or  result,  as  by 
a  straight  line;  not  circuitous. 

"  My  direct  road  to  enjoy  a  more  flowery  path."—  Mel- 
moth:  Pliny,  bk.  i.,  lett.  ii. 

(2)  Not  collateral;  in  the  line  of  descent  from 
father  to  son ;  as,  a  descendant  in  a  direct  line. 

(3)  Immediate ;     not    received    or    gained   indi- 
rectly. 

"  In  mine  own  direct  knowledge."—  Shakesp.  •  All's  Well, 
iti.  6. 

(4)  Plain,  express,  to  the  point. 

"Yield  me  a  direct  auswer." — Shakesp.-  Measure  for 
Measure,  iv.  2. 

(5)  Open,  plain,  straightforward,  sincere,  honest, 
upright. 

"There  be,  that  are  in  nature  faithful  and  sincere,  and 
plain  and  direct,  not  crafty  and  involved  "— Bacon. 

(6)  Assessed  or   paid   directly.    [DIRECT  TAXA- 
TION.] 

II.  Technically:     ' 

1.  Astron. :    Applied  to  the  motion  of  a  planet 
when  it  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  sun  moves 
among    the    fixed    stars  —  viz.,  to    the   left   of  an 
observer  looking  south;  in  othei words,  tho  direct 
motion  of  a  planet  is  toward  the  east.    (Airy:  Pop- 
ular Astronomy  (6th  ed.},  pp.  91, 125, 124.)    [RETRO- 
GRADE.] 

"  The  earth  was  revolving  from  left  to  right,  or  in  the 
way  which  we  call  direct." — Airy:  Popular  Astronomy 
(6th  ed.),  p.  158. 

2.  Logic:   In  direct  demonstration  the  premises 
employed  in  each  step  of  the  reasoning,  are  either 
axioms,  definitipns:  or  truths   previously  demon- 
strated.   In  the  indirect  demonstration,  or  reductio 
ad  absurdum,  the  premises  or  some  of  the  steps  may 
depend  upon  one  or  more  hypotheses. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Directly ;  in  a  straight  line. 

"  God  Phebus  direct  descending  down." 

Chaucer.-  Test,  of  Creseide. 

2.  Directly,  at  once,  immediately. 

3.  To  the  point. 

"  Direct  or  indirectly  then 
To  answer,  all  is  one." 

Warner:  Albion's  England,  ir.  61. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     wS,    w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g8.    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     sfin;     mute,     cub,     ctire,    unite,    cur,    rCle,     full;     try,     Sfrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


direct-action 

*C.  As  substanUn' : 

1.  Ord.  Lany. :  A  direction. 

"It  is  a  direct,  a  reference,  a  dash  of  the  Holy  Ghost's 
pen."—  A<latn.i:  Works,  ii.  lit).  (,Aic/-.s.i 

2.  Music:  A  sign  (W)  used  at  the  bottom  of  a  page 
or  even  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  music,  to  imlu-atr 
the  note  next  to  be  sung  or  played;  acting  as  a 
catchword  in  printed  books.    It  was  formerly  uni- 
\vi>al,  but  is  now  very  seldom,  if  ever,  use;!. 

\\  For  the  difference  between  direct  and  straight 
see  STRAIGHT. 

direct- action,  a. 

IT  Direct-action  steam-engine:  A  form  of  steam- 
engines  in  which  the  piston-rod  or  cross-head  is 
connected  directly  by  a  rod  with  the  crank,  dis- 
pensing with  working-beams  and  side-levers.  They 
may  be  classed  generally  under  three  heads:  those 
which  obtain  the  parallelism  of  the  piston-rod  by 
means  of  the  system  of  jointed  rods  called  a  par- 
allel motion ;  those  which  use  guides  or  sliding  sur- 
faces for  this  purpose;  and  those  denominated 
oscill  at  ing-engines,  in  which  the  cylinder  is  hung 
upon  pivots  and  follows  the  oscillations  of  the 
crank.  In  Napier's  direct-action  steam-engine  the 
beam  is  retained,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing the  pumps. 

direct-draft,  s.  In  steam-boilers,  when  the  hot 
air  and  .smoke  pass  off  in  a  single  direct  flue.  In 
contradistinction  to  a  reverting,  a  wheel,  or  a  split 
draft. 

direct- interval,  *>. 

Music:  [INTERVAL.] 

direct-motion,  s. 

M'tutic:  [MOTION.] 

direct-proportion,  s. 

Math.:  [PROPORTION.] 

direct- radial,  s. 

Penpect. :  A  right  line  from  the  eye  perpendicular 
to  the  picture. 

direct-ratio, «. 

Math.:  [RATIO.] 

direct-taxation,  *. 

Pot  it,  EC  on. :  The  assessing  of  taxes  directly  on 
real  estate,  as  houses  and  lands,  or  on  income:  as 
opposed  to  indirect  taxation,  which  is  assessed  on 
some  article  of  commerce,  and  is  thus  paid  indi- 
rectly by  the  purchaser. 

dl  rect ,  *di-recte,  v.  t.  &,  i.  [From  the  adj. 
(q.  v.i.  In  Fr.  diriger;  Sp,  &  Port,  dirigir;  Ital. 
dirigere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  point,  set,  or  lay  in  a  direct  or  straight 
line  toward  a  place  or  object. 

"And  he  sent  Judah  before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  direct 
his  face  unto  Goshen." — Gen.  xlvi.  20. 

2.  To  point  out  or  show  the  direct  or  right  road  to. 

"  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will, 
Where  great  Autidius  lies."— Shakesp,;  Coriol.,  iv.  4. 

3.  To  address,  or   inscribe  with   an   address  or 
direction. 

"A  cargo  of  copes,  images,  bends,  crosses,  and  censers 
arrived  at  Leith  directed  to  Lord  Perth."— Macaulay. •  Hint. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  To  address,  speak,  or  utter  to  a  person. 

"Words  sweetly  placed  and  modestly  directed." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  3. 

5.  To  aim  or  point ;  to  design,  to  intend. 
"Otfenders    against    whom    Sacheverell's    clause    was 

directed." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

6.  To  lead,  to  guide,  to  regulate,  to  prescribe  a 
course  to. 

"  Some  god  direct  my  judgment!" 

Shakesp.;  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

7.  To  instruct,  to  order,  to  command,  to  give  in- 
structions to. 

"  I'll  first  direct  my  men  what  they  shall  do  "— 
Shakesp.;  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

8.  To  rule,  to  manage,  to  administer ;  to  act  as 
leader  or  head  of. 

"...  undergone  the  trouble  of  really  directing  the 
administration." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  guide,  to  lead,  to  give  instruc- 
tions, to  order,  to  prescribe. 

"  She  hath  directed 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house." 

Shakesp.;  Merchant  of  Venice,  11.  4. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  direct 
and  to  regulate:  "To  direct  is  personal,  it  sup- 
poses authority  ;  to  regulate  is  general,  it  supposes 
superior  information.  An  officer  directs  the  move- 
ments of  his  men  in  military  operations;  the 
steward  or  master  of  the  ceremonies  regulates  the 
whole  concerns  of  an  entertainment:  the  director 
is  often  a  man  in  power ;  the  regulator  is  always  the 
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man  of  business  .  .  .  To  direct  is  always  used 
with  regard  to  others;  to  regulate  frequently  with 
regard  to  ourselves.  One  person  directs  another 
according  to  his  better  judgment;  he  regulates  his 
own  conduct  by  principles  or  circumstances." 
(Crabb:  Eng.Snnon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  direct  and  (o 
conduc  t,  see  CONDUCT. 
dl-rect  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIRECT,  r.] 
*dl-rec  -ter,  dl-rec  -t5r,  s.    [DIRECTOR.] 
dl-rect'-Ing,  pi",  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DIRECT,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  laying,  placing,  or  setting  in  a  direct 
line  with  any  object  or  place. 

2.  The  act  of  addressing,  or  inscribing  with  the 
address  or  direction  of  a  person. 

3.  The  uct  of  instructing,  guiding,   leading,    or 
ordering. 

directing-circle,  s. 

Fort.  :  A  ring  used  in  giving  the  proper  shape  in 
making  gabions. 

directing-line,  s. 

Perspect.:  The  line  in  which  an  original  piano 
would  cut  the  directing-plane  (q.  v.). 

directing-plane,  s. 

Perttp,:  A  plane  passing  through  the  point  of 
sight  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture. 

directing-point,  s. 

Persp.  :  The  point  where  any  original  line  meets 
the  direc  ting-plane. 

dl-rec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  citrectio=asettingstraight, 
a  directing,  from  directus,  pa.  par.  of  dirigo—to  set 
straight,  to  direct;  Fr.  direction;  Sp.  direccion; 
Ital.  direzione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  directing  or  setting  in  a  direct  line 
for  any  object  or  place. 

2.  The  use,  end,  or  object  toward  which  anything 
is  directed. 

3.  The  course  or  line  taken  by  a  body,  or  in  which 
it  moves. 

"They  fired  their  carbines,  and  galloped  off  in  differ- 
ent directions  to  give  the  alarm,"  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

4.  A  point  or  position  toward  which  one  looks. 

5.  The  act  of  addressing,  or  inscribing  with  an 
address. 

6.  A  superscription  of  a  letter,  parcel,  &c.,  giving 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  person  for  whom  it 
is  intended  ;  an  address. 

7.  The  act  of  directing,  turning,  or  applying  to 
any  end,  object,  or  purpose. 

"  The  direction  of  good  works  to  a  good  end  is  the  only 
principle  that  distinguishes  charity."—  Smalridge. 

8.  The  act  of  directing,  regulating,  leading,  or 
admi  nistering. 

"The  supreme  direction  of  liberal  education."  —  Ma- 
caulay: Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

9.  An    order,    command,    instruction,    whether 
verbal  or  written. 

"The  state  implicitly  obeyed  the  direction  of  a  single 
mind."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*10.  Regularity,  adjustment. 
"  All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee  ; 
All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see." 
Pope.-  Essay  on  Man,  i.  289,  290. 

11.  A  body  of  directors;  a  directorate. 
II.  Technically: 

Eccles.;  The  guidance  or  function  of  a  spiritual 
dviser  or  director. 
IT  (1)  Angle  of  direction  : 

Mech.  :  An  angle  contained  by  the  lines  of  direc- 
ion  of  two  conspiring  forces. 
of  direction: 
nery:  The  direct  line  in  which  a  gun  is 


directly 


(2)  Line  of  direction: 
(a)  Gun 


laid. 

(6)  Mech.:  The  line  in  which  a  body  moves  or 
endeavors  to  move. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  direction, 
address,  and  superscription:  "The  direction  may 
serve  to  direct  to  places  as  well  as  to  persons;  the 
address  is  never  used  but  in  direct  application  to 
the  person  ;  the  superscription  has  more  respect  to 
the  thing  than  to  the  person.  The  direction  may  be 
written  or  verbal;  the  address  in  this  sense  is 
[nearly]  always  .written  ;  the  superscription  must 
not  only  be  written,  but  either  on  or  over  some 
other  thing  :  a  direction  is  given  to  such  as  go  in 
search  of  persons  and  places  :  it  ought  to  be  clear 
and  particular  :  an  address  is  put  either  on  a  card, 
a  letter,  or  in  a  book  :  it  ought  to  be  suitable  to  the 
station  and  situation  of  tne  person  addressed  ;  a 
superscription  is  placed  at  the  head  of  other  writ- 
ings or  over  tombs  and  pillars:  it  ought  to  be 
appropriate." 


(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  direction  and 
order :  "  Direction  contains  most  of  instruction  in 
it:  order  most  of  authority.  Directions  should  be 
followed  ;  orders  obeyed.  It  is  necessary  to  direct 
those  who  are  unable  to  act  for  themselves;  it  ia 
necessary  to  order  those  whose  business  it  is  to  exe- 
cute the  orders.  .  .  .  Directions  extend  to  the 
moral  conduct  of  others,  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life;  orders  are  confined  to  the  personal 
convenience  of  the  individual.  A  parent  directs  & 
child  as  to  his  behavior  in  company,  or  as  to  his 
conduct  when  he  enters  life;  a  teacher  directs  his 
pupil  in  the  choice  of  books,  or  in  the  distribution 
of  his  studies:  the  master  givey  orders  to  his  attend- 
ants to  be  in  waiting  for  him  at  a  certain  hour;  or 
he  gives  orders  to  his  tradesmen  to  provide  what  ia 
necessary."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

direction- angle,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  angle  formed  by  the  lines  of  direc- 
tion of  two  forces.  [ANGLE  OF  DIRECTION.] 

*direction-giver,  «.    An  adviser,  a  counselor. 
"Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver, 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

*dl-rec  -tl-tude,    s.    [A    corrupted    or  coined 

word.]    Meaning,  apparently,  difficulties. 

"  Which  friends,  sir,  as  it  were,  durst  not  look  you,  sir, 
show  themselves,  as  we  term  it,  his  friends,  whilst  he's  ia 
directitude." — Shakesp.;  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

*dl-rec  -tlve,  a.     [Eug  direct;  -ive.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Haying  the  power  of  directing,  instructing,  or 
regulating. 

*(  Mind,  as  the  principal  and  directii'e  cause." — Cud- 
worth;  Intellectual  System,  p.  153. 

2.  Able  to  be  directed,  capable  of  being  directed. 

"  Swords  and  bows 
Directive  by  the  limbs."— Shakesp.:  Troilus,  1.  3. 

3.  Guiding,  directing,  pointing,  or  showing  the 
way. 

"  Nor  visited  by  one  directive  ray, 
From  cottage  streaming,  or  from  airy  hall." 

Thomson.-  Autumn,  1,147, 1,148. 

II.  Law:  Pertaining  to  or  containing  directions  as 
to  thing-s  to  be  done ;  directory,  in  contradistinction 
to  penal. 

"  Subject  to  the  laws  thereof,  as  well  in  the  penal,  as 
in  the  directive  part  of  them."—  State  Trials;  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Liburne  (1649). 

dl-rect-lf ,  adv.    [Eng. direct;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  direct  or  straight  line;  straight  on;  with- 
out deviation  or  deflection ;  rectilineally. 

"  He  proceeded  directly  along  the  street."—  Scott: 
Cadyow  Castle  (Introd.)- 

2.  By  direct  means ;  in  a  direct  manner.  Opposed 
to  indirectly. 

"  Indirectly  and  directly,  too, 
Thou  hast  contrived  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

3.  Used  much  in  the  sense  of  exactly,  precisely, 
immediately, 

"  Having  directly  over  it  a  very  faire  and  rich  canopy." 
— Drake:  World  Encompassed,  p.  90. 

4.  As  an  immediate  step  or  deduction. 

"  Now  of  this  major  or  first  proposition  .  .  .  doth  the 
conclusion  follow  directly." — Frith:  Works,  p.  147. 

5.  Without  any  intervening  space ;  at  once. 
"Theridees  rise  directly  from  the  sea." — Cook:  Voyages, 

vol.  i.,  bk.i.,  ch.xvii. 

6.  Immediately,  at  once,  very  soon,  without  delay 
or  hesitation,  instantly. 

"  Doct.  Will  she  go  now  to  bed? 
Oent.  Directly.*          Shakesp.;  Macbeth,  v.  L 

7.  On  the  instant  that,  as  soon  as. 

"  Yet,  directly  we  begin  to  follow  him  step  by  step  there 
is  abundance  to  justify  the  contempt." — Quarterly  Re* 
view,  Jan.,  1859,  p.  72. 

8.  Openly,  plainly, expressly,  without  circumlocu- 
tion or  ambiguity. 

"If  you  give  me  directly  to  understand  you  have  pre- 
vailed."— Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

*9.  Honestly,  straightforwardly. 
"I  have  dealt  most  directly  in  thy  affair." — Shakesp. ; 
Othello,  iv.  2. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  directly, 
immediately,  instantly,  and  instantaneously:  "/>t- 
rectly  is  most  applicable  to  the  actions  of  men ; 
immediately  and  instantly  to  either  actions  or 
events.  Directly  refers  to  the  interruptions  which 
may  intentionally  delay  the  commencement  of  any 
work ;  immediately  in  general  refers  to  the  space  of 
time  that  intervenes.  A  diligent  person  goes  directly 
to  his  work :  he  suffers  nothing  to  draw  him  aside ; 
good  news  is  immediately  spread  abroad  upon  its 


boll,     boy;     p6ut,    Jdwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -Won,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhfcn.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


directly-proportional 

arrival.  .  .  .  Immediately  and  instantly,  or  in- 
gtantatieously,  both  mark  a  quick  succession  of 
events,  but  the  latter  in  a  much  stronger  degree 
than  the  former.  Immediately  is  negative:  it  ex- 
presses simply  that  nothing  intervenes ;  instantly  is 
positive,  signifying  the  very  existing  moment  in 
which  the  thing  happens.  A  person  who  is  of  a  will- 
ing disposition  goes  or  runs  immediately  to  the 
assistance  of  another;  but  the  ardor  of  affection 
impels  him  to  fly  instantly  to  his  relief,  as  he  sees 
the  danger  .  .  .  A  course  of  proceeding  is  direct, 
the  consequences  are  immediate,  and  the  effects 
instantaneous."  (Crabb;  Eng.Synon.) 

directly-proportional,  a. 

Math. :  A  term  used  in  contradistinction  to  the 
term  inversely  proportional.  Two  quantities  are 
directly  proportional  when  they  both  increase  or 
decrease  together,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
ratio  shall  be  constant. 

dl-rect  -nSss,  s.    [Eng.  direct;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  beingdirect  or  straight ; 
Btraightness ;  direct  tendency  to  a  point. 

"  They  argued  from  celestial  causes  only,  the  constant 
vicinity  of  the  sun,  and  the  directness  of  his  rays." — 
Bentley. 

2.  Nearness  of  way. 

3  The  quality  of  being  direct  or  to  the  point; 
absence  of  wandering ;  straightforwardness. 

dl-rec -t5r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  directus,  pa.  par.  of 
dirigo;  Fr.  directeur;  Sp.  director ;  Ital.  direftore.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  points  out,  shows,  or  sets  out  a  direc- 
tion or  cause 

2.  One  who    directs,    superintends,   or   manages 
others ;  one  who  superintends  or  regulates  any  act 
or  operation. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

4.  An  instructor,  an  adviser,  a  counselor. 
*5   A  rule,  ordinance,  or  guide. 

6.  Anything  which  controls,  regulates,  or  directs 
by  influence. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.    (especially   in    the     Roman   Catholic 
Church) :  A  spiritual  adviser  or  guide ;  a  confessor. 

"  I  am  her  director  and  her  guide  in  spiritual  affaire." — 
Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  2. 

2.  Elect. :  A  metallic  instrument  on  a  glass  handle, 
and  connected  by  a  chain  with  the  pole  of  a  battery 
or  Leyden   jar.    It  is  applied  on  that   part  of  a 
body  to  which  a  shock  is  to  be  sent. 

3.  Sur  :  A  grooved  instrument  for  guiding  a  bis- 
toury, bullet-extractor,  &c. 

"  The  manner  of  opening  with  a  knife  is  by  sliding  it 
on  a  director." — Sharpe:  Surgery. 

4.  Merc. .    One  of  a  board  or  body  of   men  ap- 
pointed by  the  shareholders  in  a  company  to  trans- 
act the  affairs  of  the  company. 

IT  t1)  Director  plane : 

Math. :  In  the  first  class  of  warped  surfaces  the 
plane  to  which  all  of  the  lined  elements  are  parallel 
is  called  the  director  plane  of  the  surfaces. 

(2)  Director  of  an  original  line : 

Perspect.:  The  straight  line  passing  through  the 
directmg-point  and  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

(3)  Director  of  the  eye : 

Perspect. :  An  intersection  of  the  plane  with  the 
directmg-planc,  perpendicular  to  the  original  plane 
and  that  of  the  picture,  and  hence  also  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  directing  and  vanishing  planes,  since  each 
of  the  two  latter  is  parallel  to  each  of  the  two 
former.  (Gvilt.) 

dl-rfic  -t6r-ate,  s.    [Eng.  director;  •ate.'] 

1.  The  office  or  position  of  a  director. 

2.  A  body  or  board  of  directors  or  managers ;  the 
directors  collectively. 

"  The  more  vigorous  action  of  the  directorate." — Athe- 
nosum,  April  1,  1882. 
dl-rSc-tbr-I-al,  a.    [Eng.  directory;  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  directions  or  com- 
mands. 

"The  emperor's  power  in  the  collective  body  is  not 
directorial,  but  executive." — Outhrie:  Germany. 

2.  Pertaining  to  directors. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  French  Directory. 

"  When  this  object  was  to  be  weighed  against  the  direc- 
torial conquests,  the  principle  of  barter  became  perfectly 
ridiculous." — Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

•dl-rec  -t5r-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  director(y);  -ize.\  To 
bring  under  the  Presbyterian  Directory  for  public 
worship. 

"  Undertaking  to  directorize,  to  unlitnrgize,  to  cate- 
chize, and  to  discipttnize  their  brethren." — Gauden\  Tears 
of  the  Church,  p.  609.  (Davies.) 

dl-rec'-t8r-shlp,  ».  [Eng.  director;  -ship.)  The 
office  or  position  of  a  director. 

'« In  1773  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  directorship." — 
ttickle:  To  Commander  Johnston. 
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dl-rec  -tor-jf,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  directoire;  Lat. 
directories.} 

*A.  As  adjective : 

1.  That  serves  to  direct  or  guide;  directing. 

"  This  needle  the  mariners  call  their  directory  needle." 
— Greoury:  Posthuma,  p.  281. 

2.  Directing,  commanding,  enjoining. 

"Every  law  may  be  said  to  consist  of  several  pans:  one 
declaratory,  whereby  the  rights  to  be  observed,  and  the 
wrongs  to  be  eschewed,  are  clearly  laid  down;  another 
directory,  whereby  the  subject  is  enjoined  to  observe 
those  rights,  and  abstain  from  the  commission  of  those 
wrongs."— Rlackstontf :  Comment.  (Introd.),  g  1. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  That  which  serves  to  direct  or  guide ;  a  guide. 

"  This  example  of  Christ's  choosing  illiterate  men  is  no 
more  our  di rect ory  to  follow  than  it  is  to  choose  such  as 
we  knew  Judasses,  as  he  did." — Whitlock:  Manners  of  the 
English. 

*_'.  A  board  of  directors ;  a  directorate. 

3.  Abook  containing  the  names  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town,  city,  or  district,  arranged  alphabetically, 
with  their  professions,   businesses,  and  places  of 
abode ;  or  one  cataloguing  in  order  any  cognate 
information. 

Ii  Nearly  every  considerable  town  or  city  in  the 
Union  has  its  directory,  and  there  are  several 
official  governmental  directories  issued,  the  princi- 
pal and  most  useful  of  these  being  the  postoffice 
directory,  or  Official  Postal  Guide. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  title  of  a 
book  containing  the  systematical  list  of  sins  to  be 
inquired  into  at  confession. 

"  The  bishop  being  writ  to,  to  send  an  account  out  of 
the  casuistical  directories  for  confessors  .  .  .  returned 
this  answer." — Bp.  Barlotc:  Remains,  p.  222. 

(2)  A  book  of  directions  for  public  worship,  drawn 
up  by  an  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  in 
1644,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  The  Directory  prescribed  no  form  of  prayer 
or  manner  of  external  worship,  and  enjoined  the 
people  to  make  no  responses  except  Amen.    It  was 
adopted  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  in  1645,  and 
many  of  its  regulations  are  still  observed.  {Haydn, 
Ac.) 

"  Under  the  Directory  there  will  be  as  different  relig- 
ions and  as  different  desires." — Bp.  Taylor:  On  Extempore 
Prayer. 

2.  French  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  government 
established  by  the  constitution  of  August  22,  1795. 
It  was  composed  of  five  members :   MM.  Lepeaux, 
Letourner,  Rewbel,  Barras,  and  Carnot.    It  ruled 
in  conjunction  with  two  chambers,  the  Council  of 
Ancients    and   Council  of  Five  Hundred.    At   the 
revolution  of  18th  Brumaire  (Nov.  9, 1799),  it  was 
deposed  by  Bonaparte,  who  with  Cambaceres  and 
Lebrun  assumed  the  government  as  three  consuls, 
himself  the  first,  December  15, 1799.    (Haydn.) 

dl-rec   tress,  ».    [Fr.  directrice;  Lat. directrix.] 
A  female  who  directs,  guides,  or  superintends. 
"How  much  the  mild  directress  of  the  plow 
Owes  to  alliance  with  these  new-born  arts  !" 

Wordsuiorth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

dl-rec  -trlx,  s.    [Lat.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang  :  A  female  who  directs ;  a  direct- 
ress. 

"  The  regent  and  dtrtotrix  of  the  whole  body's  culture, 
motion,  and  welfare." — Bp.  Taylor:  Artificial  Handsome- 
ness, p.  24. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mathematics: 

(1)  The  directrix  of  a  conic  section  is  a  straight 
line  so  placed  that  the  ratio  obtained  by  dividing 
the  distance  from 
any  point  of  the 
curve  to  it  by  the 
distance  from  the 
same  point  to  the 
focus  shall  be  con- 
stant. The  direc- 
trix is  always  per- 
pendicular to  the 
principal  axis. 
Thus  if  D  E  repre- 
sent a  conic  section 
of  which  c  is  the 
focus  and  A  B  the 
directrix,  then 

—  =a  constant 
c  D 

quantity.      In    the 
ellipse   and   hyper- 


dirge-note 


(2i  The  directrix  of  a  parabola  is  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  produced,  and  whose  distance 
from  the  vertex  is 
equal  to  the  distance 
of  the  vertex  from  the 
focus.  Thus  A  B  is  the 
directrix  of  the  parab- 
ola DBF,  of  which  c 
is  the  focus. 

2.  De&cr.  Geom. :  \ 
line  along  which  the 
generatrix  moves  in 
generating  a  warped 
or  single  carved  sur- 
face. 

di  re-ful,  a.  JEng. 


Directrix. 


dire;  -ful(l}.~\     D  ire. 
"nil,  calamitous, 


dread 

fatal,  fearful. 


Directrix. 


bola  there  are  two  directrices,  each  of  which  cor- 
responds to  one-half  of  the  curve. 


"  See  what  a  tempest  direful  Hector  spreads." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvii.  288. 

di  re-ful-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  direful, ; -ly.}  In  a  dire 
or  direful  manner ;  dreadfully,  direly,  fearfully. 

di  re-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  direful;  -ness.']  The 
finality  or  state  of  being  direful,  terrible,  or  calam- 
itous. 

"  The  direfitlness  of  this  pestilence  is  more  emphatuv 
ally  set  forth  in  these  few  words,  than  in  forty  «uch  ode» 
as  Sprat's  on  the  plague  at  Athens."—  Dr.  Warton:  Kssat 
on  Pope. 

tdl  re-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  dire :  -ly.~\  In  a  dire  or  fear- 
ful manner  or  degree ;  direfully. 

*dl-rempt ,  a.  [Lat.  diremptus,  pa.  par.  of  di- 
rimo=to  separate,  to  divide :  di  =  dis  =  apart,  and 
emo=to  buy.]  Divided,  disjointed,  separated. 

"  Bodotria  and  Glota  have  sundry  passages  into  the  sett, 
and  are  clearly  dirempt  one  from  the  other."  —  *l»tr: 
Annals,  A  2. 

*dl-rempt ,  v.  t.  [DIKEMPT,  a.]  To  break  off,  to 
separate. 

"  The  definitive  strife  might  bedirettiptefl  by  sentence." 
— Holinshed:  Conquest  of  Ireland,  ch.  xxxiii. 

*dl-remp  -tion,  8.  [Lat.  diremptio,  from  di- 
remptux,  pa.  par.  of  dirimo.]  A  separation,  a  break- 
ing off  or  apart. 

"  A  just  diremption  on  the  part  of  the  judges."— Bp. 
Ball;  Cases  of  Conscience. 

dire-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dire;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  dire ;  direfulness. 

"  Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me."        Shakctp,:  Macbeth,  v.  6. 

*dl-rep  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  direptio,  from  direptus, 
pa.  par.  of  diripio:  di=di's=apart,  away,  and  rapio 
=to  snatch.]  The  act  of  plundering  or  pillaging. 

"  The  whole  country  by  these  continuall  direption.t  was 
vtterly  deprived  of  the  staffe  of  food." — Speed:  Thf  Sax- 
ons, bk.  Vli.,  ch.  i.,  §  2. 

*di-rep-tl  -tlOUS,  a.  [From  Lat.  direptus,  pa. 
par.  of  dj'ripi'o=to  plunder.]  Having  the  character 
of  direption  ;  plundering,  pillaging. 

*dl-rSp-tI  -tlons  1?,  adv.  [Formed  from  Lat. 
direptus,  pa.  par.  of  diripio  =  to  plunder ;  on  the 
analogy  of  surreptitiously  (q.  v.).J  By  way  of  di- 
reption or  plunder. 

"  And  so  the  grants  surreptitiously  and  direptitioiullf 
obtained." — Strype:  Memorials  (an.  1532). 

dt  ret  ta  al-la,  s.   [Ital.] 
Mtis.:  In  direct  motion.    (Stainer  <ft  Barrett.) 
dirge,  *dlrige,  «.    [Lat.  dirige  =  direct  thon, 
imper.  of  dirigo=to  direct.    From  the  first  word  of 
the  antiphon  in  the  office  for  the  dead,  which  be- 
gins with  the  words  (Ps.  v.  8),  "Dirige,  Domine 
meus,  in  conspectu  tuo  vitam  meam."] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Afuneral  songor  hymn  ;  a  lament; 
a  song  or  tune  expressive  of  grief  and  mourning. 

"  She  comes,  and  in  the  vale  hath  heard 
The  funeral  dirge." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe  afRylstonr,  vi. 

II.  Mus.:  A  solemn  piece  of  music,  of  a  funereal  or 
memorial  character,  so  called  from  the  first  word 
of  the  Antiphon.    The  office  of  burial  of  the  dead 
was  called  in  the  Primer  (cir.  14(10)  Placebo i  (from 
the  words  of  the  antiphon,  "Placebo  Domino,  in 
regioie  vivorum"),  and  Dirige.  and  in  the  Primer 
of  Henry  VIII.  (1545)  is  called  The  Dirige.    (Stainer 
&  Barrett.) 

•dirge-ale,  s.    A  funeral  feast.    [ALE.] 
"Church-ales,    helpe-ales,   and    sonle-ales,  called    also- 
dirge-ales,  with  the  heathenish  rioting  at  bride-ales." — 
Bolinthed:   Descrip.  Brit.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  I. 
dirge-like,  n.    Sad,  mournful,  sorrowful. 
"  A  dirge-like  voice  that  mourns  the  dead." 

Hemans:  Tale  of  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

dirge-note,  s.  The  note  of  a  funeral  hymn  or 
tune. 

"  Ready  to  sound  o  er  land  and  sea 
That  dirge-note  of  the  brave  and  free. 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 


ftte     fit     tare      amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,    w«t.     here,     camel,    nil,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pSt, 
or,  '  w8re,     wplf,     w8rk.     who.     son;     mftte.    cab.    cure,    unite,    cur.    rtle,    f*U;     try..    S«rian.     a,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      du  - 


4irge-priest 
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dirtying 


•dirge-priest,  *dirige-priest,  s.    A  priest  who 
^aid  prayers  for  the  dead. 

"There    were     mass-priests,      dirge-priests,    chantry- 
priests." — Strype:  Memorials  (an.  1646). 

2.  A  tremulous  motion  or  vibration,  accompanied 

dir-ge  e,  dlr-ze'e,   s.    [Mahratta,   &c.,   durzee,    with  a  slight  noise. 


•dirl,  s.    [DIRL  (1),  ».] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  slight  tremulous  stroke. 


dirt-scraper,    s.     \  grading-shovel;    a    road- 
raper;  an  implement  drawn  by 
managed  by  one  man,  and  used 


,     . 

scraper;  an  implement  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses, 

in  leveling,  bank- 


fern, of  durz<j=a  tailor.] 
or  needlewoman. 


a,      c.,     urzee, 
domesti°  tail°r 


•dir  £e-ful,  a.  [Eng.  dirge;  -ful(l).~\  Moaning, 
lamenting. 

"Soothed  sadly  by  the  dirgefttl  wind." 

Coleridge:  Monody  on  Chatterton. 

•dir  -I-ge,  s.    [DiEGE.]    The  office  for  the  dead. 

"Matins,  and  mass,  and  evensong,  and  placebo,  and 
dirige,  and  commendation,  and  mattins  of  our  Lady,  were 
ordained  of  sinful  men,  to  be  sung  with  high  crying." — 
Wycliffe:  Of  Prelates,  ch.  xi. 

•dlr'-l-gent,  a.  &  s.  ^Lat.  dirigens,  pr.  par.  of 
dirigo=to  direct.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Directing. 

"The  dirigent  line  in  geometry  is  that  along  which  the 
line  describentis  carried,  in  the  generation  of  any  figure." 
— Harris. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geom.:  The  same  as  DIRECTRIX  (q.  v.). 


Fig. :  A  twinge  of  conscience. 
•dlrl'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [DIRL  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :   (See    the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substanf  i  i-e : 

1.  The  sound  caused  by  frequent  knocking*. 

2.  A  slight  tingling  or  smarting  pain. 

"Of  his  body,  as  thocht  it  had  not  bene 
Bot  ane  dirling,  or  ane  litill  stound." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  424,  49. 

dlrr,  a.   [DlRR,  v.]  Benumbed,  insensible,  torpid, 
dlrr,  v.  t.    [DOE,  v.]    To  numb ;  to  make  torpid 
or  benumbed. 

dirt,  *drit,  *dritt,  'dritte,  *drytt,  s.    [Icel.  drit 


ing  up,  or  grading  ground.    (Knight.) 

dirt-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  Chenopodium  album  from 
its  growing  on  dung-hills. 

dirt,  v.  t.  [DIRT,  s. ;  DRITE.]  To  make  dirty  or 
filthy ;  to  bedaub  with  dirt  or  filth. 

"  111  company  is  like  a  dog  who  dirts  those  most  whom 
he  loves  best."—  Swift. 

dirt  -ed,  a.  [Eug.  dirt;  -ed.]  Made  dirty  or 
filthy ;  bedaubed,  dirtied. 

"Like  a  slouen,  dirted  up  to  the  horse's  bellie." — Fox: 
Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  1,581. 

•dirt -en,  *dlrf-ln,  a.    [Eng.  dirt;  -en.} 

1.  Lit. :  Dirty,  filthy. 

"  Rotten  crok,  dirten  dok,  cro  Cok,  or  I  sail  quell  thee." 
Dunbar:  Evergreen,  ii.  60. 

2.  Fig.:  Mean,  sordid,  contemptible,  base. 


A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
I.  Literally: 


•dir -I-ment,  a.    [Fr.  diriman*=rendering  null,       1.  Mud,  filth,  mire:  anything  which  adheres  to  a 
_'rom  Lat.  dirimens,  pr.  par.  of  dfVimo=to   take    body  and  renders  it  dirty,  foul,  or  uncle 
asunder  .to  part.] 


from  Lat.  dirimens,  pr.  par 
isunder,to  part.] 
Law :  Rendering  null  and  void. 
IT  Diriment  impediments  of  marriage: 
Law :  Impediments  of  marriage  which  from  the 

very  outset  render  it  null  and  void.    ( Wharton.) 

dirk  (1),  dfirk,  s.    [Ir.  &  Gael.  duirc.]    A  dagger 
or  poniard,  worn  as  part  of  the  equipment 
of  a  Highlander. 

"  In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 
His  father's  dirk  and  broadsword  tied." 
Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  18. 

dirk-knife,  s.    A  knife  with  a  hinged 
dirk-blade. 

•dirk  (2),  s.    [DlEK  (!),«.]    Darkness. 
"  Light  with  dirk  hath  accordance." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  69. 

•dirk  (1),  *dirke,  *dyrk,  a.  [A. S.  deorc.] 

1.  Lit. :  Dark. 

"  Day  that  was  is  wightly  past,         Dirk. 
And  now  at  earst  the  dirke  night  doe  haste." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar  (Sept.). 

2.  Obscure,  dull. 

"Worldliliif  lidlrk."—  Wycliffe:  Sel.  Works,  i.  394. 


;lean. 

"  But  let  me  scrape  the  ilirt  away 
That  hangs  upon  your  face." 

Cowper:  History  of  John  Gilpin. 
Excrement. 


•dirt  -en-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  dirten, ; -ly.]  In  a  dirty 
manner ;  dirtily. 

dlrt-Sr.s.  [Eng.  dirt;  -er.]  In  a  mill  the  vibrat- 
ing stick  that  strikes  the  bolter.  (Scotch.) 

dlrt'-ied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DiRTY,  t>.] 

dlrf-I-ly',  adt>.    [Eng.  dirty;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  dirty,  filthy,  or  foul  manner  or  state. 

2.  Fig. :  In  a  mean,  sordid,  or  shameful  manner. 

"  Such  gold  as  that  wherewithal 
Ghimiques  from  each  mineral 
Are  dirtily  and  desperately  gull'd." 

Donne:  Elegy  iii. 
dirt -I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  dirty;  -ness.] 


"  And  he  could  not  draw  the  dagger  out  of  hie  belly; 
and  the  dirt  came  out." — Judges  iii.  22. 

II.  Figuratively: 
1.  A  thing  of  little  or  no  value. 

"All    thingis   ...    I    deme    as   dryt,   that  I  Wynne 
Crist."—  Wycliffe:  Philip,  ill. 

•2.  An  epithet  of  abuse,  scorn,  or  contempt. 

"  Go  horn,  swithe,  fule  drit,  cherl." — Havelok,  682. 

3.  Meanness,  sordidness. 

"Honors  which  are  thus  thrown  away  upon  dirt  and 
infamy." — Melmoth:  Pliny,  bk.  vii.,  lett.  29. 

4.  Abuse;  abusive  or  scurrilous  language.  ^.~~*~. 

If  To  eat  dirt,  is  to  bear  or  put  up  with  all  sorts  of    **£  <"™«B«8s  of  the  weather, 
insults  and  mortifications.  £  Meanness,  sordidness,  base] 

3.  Filthiness,  obscenity. 

B.  Mm.:  A  miners  term  for  the  earth,  gravel.       <ir™.t    j 
stones,  &c.,  put  into  the  cradle  to  be  washed.  -Barro^^r^nf,  ^l*0™1*"  and  <*"•'"">•  ot 

dirt-beds,  s.pl.  dlrf-y',  *durt-ie,  a.    [Eng.  dirt;  -y.] 

Oeol.:    A   name  ^givon    to   certain    dark-colored       I.  Literally : 


I.  Lit. :    The  quality  or  state  of  being  dirty  or 
filthy ;  filthiness. 

"His  [a  collier's]  high  wages  arise  altogether  from  the- 
hardship,  disagreeablenees,  and  dirtiness  of  his  work." — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Disaereeableness,    moistness,   sloppiness;    as, 


loam-like  beds,  which  occur   interstratified  with 


"I  thought  of  the  Buthvens  that  were  dirkea  in  their  from  3  ft.  to  7ft.  in  height,  in  an  erect  position, 

•In  boose,  for  it  may  be  as  small  a  forfeit."— Scott:  Fort-  with  their  roots  extending  beneath  them.  Stems  of 

fcnes  of  Nigel,  ch.  iii.  trees  are  also  found  prostrate,  some  of  them  from 

*rlTrir  19)  *rtTrir  on  „  t  A,  ,•  r  \  <i  *„„**•„  ^  20ft.to25ft.  in  height,  and  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in 

irk  (^),  'dirk  -en,  v.t.&i.  [A.  S.  dearcian.]  diameter.  (Page  <&c) 

dirt-board,  s. 

Vehicles :  A.  board  for  warding  off  earth  from  the 
hadde  dnskid    axle-arm.    A  cuttoo-plate. 


[A.  S.  dearcian.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  darken,  to  make  dark. 
"  The  whiche  clothes  a  derkenes    . 

find  dirked." — Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  6. 

2.  Fig. :  To  obscure,  to  hide. 

"Our  feith  was  dirMd." 

Lydgate;  Minor  Poems,  p.  138. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  dark  or  darkened, 
dirk  ed  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DlEK  (I),  v.] 
dirked  (2),  *dirk-id,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DISK 

•dirk  -en,  *dirk-yn,  t>.  t.   [DISK  (2), «.] 
dirk  -Ing  (l),pr.  par.  &  s.    [DISK  (1),  c.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  stabbing  with  a  dirk, 
dirk  -Ing  (2),pr.  par.  &s.    [DlEK  (2),  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  darkening  or  of 
becoming  darker. 

dirl  (1),  »dirle  (I),  v.  i.    [THEILL.] 

1.  To  thrill,  to  tingle. 

"  Like  the  noop  of  my  elbow,  it  whiles  gets  a  bit  dirl  on 
the  corner." — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  To  vibrate,  to  tinkle. 


And  all  his  armor  sprinkled  was  with  blood, 
And  soiled  with  durtie  gore,  that  no  man  can 
Discerne  the  hew  thereof." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  41. 

3.  Impure,  dusky ;  not  clear. 

"Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  color  will  be 
altered  into  a  dirty  one." — Locke. 

4.  Involving  or  accompanied  by  dirt  or  sloppiness ; 
sloppy.    (Frequently  used  by  sailors  as  expressing 
weather  dark,  gusty,  and  wet.) 

"  There's  some  dirty  weather  to  the  westward." — Lever.- 
Harry  Lorrequer,  ch.  xuiii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Mean,  base,  despicable,  dishonorable. 

"  But  to  break  through  the  ties  of  allegiance  merely- 

because  the  sovereign  was  unfortunate  was  not  only  wicked 

2.  Physiol. :  A  practice  among  some  of  the  poorer    but  a'rty."—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liv. 

classes  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,       2.  Coarse,  obscene,  filthy. 

and  also   among  the    Ottomac    and   other  South       dirtv  THclr   « 

American  Indian  tribes,  of  eating  clay,  has  gained        „  ,      ™.  *  • 

for  them  the  name  dirt-eaters,  although  the  eating     ,  Bot. :  Chenopodium  album,  from  its  growth  on 

does  not  seem  to  be  the  result  of  any  active  patho-    dun8-'iiUs.    [ DIET-WEED.] 


dirt-cheap,  a.  Excessively  low  in  price;  pre- 
senting an  unusual  opportunity  to  secure  a  bargain. 

dirt-eating,  s. 

1.  Med.:  A  disease  of  the  nutritive  functions 
among  negroes  (Cachexia  Africana)  in  which  the 

Satient  is  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  eat 
irt. 


logical  condition. 

•dirt-fear,  s. 
to  become  livid. 


A  fright  or  fear  which  causes  one 


"  He  trembled,  and,  which  was  a  token 
Of  a  dirt-fear,  looked  dun  as  docken." 

Meston:  Poems,  p.  131. 

•dirt-fear'd,  a.    Made  pale  or  livid  with  fear. 
dirt-nee,  dirt-fly,  s. 


dirty  John,  «. 
Bot. :  Chenopodium  vulvaTia. 
dirty-shirted,  a.    Dirty  or  unclean  in  dress. 
"  If  we  must  have  dirty-shirted  guards  upon  the  theaters 
.    ."— Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

dlrt'-y,  v.  t.   [DIETY,  a.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  dirty  or  foul ;  to  soil,  to  defile. 


,.The  du8t  fal,B  ,n  suoh  qaantiti68  „  ^  dirty  eTerything. 
1.  Lit.  :    ine   yellow   fly  that  haunts  dung-hills,    on  board,  and  to  hurt  people's  eyes."—  Darwin.-  Voyage 
Jausca  stercoraria.  Round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  i.,  p.  6. 


2.  Fig.  :  The  term  is  sometimes  proverbially  applied 


1.181. 

•dirl  (2),  *dirle  (2),  v.  t.    [DRILL,  v.]    To  pene- 
trate, to  pierce. 

"  Young  Pirance,  the  sone  of  erle  Dragabald, 
Was  dirlit  with  lufe  of  fair  Meridiane." 

Bannatyne:  US.  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  236. 


boll,     bo>;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     $hin, 
-clan,      -tian  =  sban.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion, 


dirt- house,  s.    A  close  stool,  a  privy. 

dirt-pie,    •dirt-pye,   s.    Clay  or  mud  molded  —  - 

by  children  m  imitation  of  pastry,  <tc.    [MUD-PIE.]  verb.) 

"I  will  learn  to  ride,  fence,  vault,  and  make  fortiflca-  C.  As  subst.:    The  act  of  making  dirty,  foul,  or 

Jions  m  dirt.pyes."-otway:  The  Atheist  (1684).  filthy ;  a  tarnishing,  disgracing,  or  sullying. 


2.  Fig. :  To  disgrace,  to  stain,  to  sully,  to  tarnish, 
rather  soyled  his  fingers  then  dirtied  his  hands  in 
itter  of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent."—  Fuller:  Worthies: 
London. 

dlrt'-jMng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DIRTY,  v.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:  (See  th» 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -cions, 


Bin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


diruption 

*dl-rup  -tion,  s.  [  Lat.  diruptin,  from  diruptus, 
pa  par.of  rtiruinpo=tobreakor  burst  asunder:  di= 
d/s=apart,  and  rumpo=to  break,  to  burst.]  The  act 
of  breaking  or  bursting  asunder ;  the  state  of  being 
broken  or  burst  asunder ;  disruption. 

dis,  *.    [Ger.] 

3/iw. :  The  German  term  for  D  sharp,  and  also,  ac- 
cording to  a  curious  former  Viennese  custom,  for  E 
flat.  (Grove.) 

dis-,  pref.  A  prefix  or  inseparable  particle  largely 
used  in  composition  to  express  privation  or  nega- 
tion, as  to  disarm=to  deprive  of  arms ;  to  disagree 
=notto  agree.  It  is  from  the  Lat.  di«=apart,  and 
this  is  from  an  older  dvis,  from  Lat.  duo=two.  The 
Lat.  dis  became  des  in  Old  French ;  French  de ;  this 
appears  in  several  words,  as  in  defeat,  defy,  &c., 
wnere  the  prefix  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  that  duo  to  Lat.  de.  Again,  in  some  cases  dis- 
is  a  late  substitution  for  an  older  des-,  which  is  the 
Old  French  des-:  thus  Chaucer  has  desarmen,  from 
the  Old  French  des-armer,  in  the  sense  of  disarm. 
(Sfceat.) 

dl   sa,  s.    [Etymol.  uncertain.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  Orchid- 
acete,  or  Orchids.  Disa  grandiflora  is  found  on 
Table  Mountain  at  an  elevation  of  3.582  feet,  the 
only  known  locality ;  for  it  is  in  a  marshy  bottom, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  summit,  where  it 
is  abundant  among  rushes  on  the  margins  of  small 
pools  and  streamlets  in  a  black  boggy  soil.  Two 
other  rare  species  are  also  seen  there,  D.  ferruginea 
and  D.  tenuifolia. 

dls-a-bll  -I-tf ,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ability 
(q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  want  of  bodily  ability,  strength,  or  power 
to  do  any  act ;  impotence,  weakness. 

"Many  withdrew  themselves  put  of  pure  raininess,  and 
disability  to  attend  the  conclusion." — Raleigh. 

2.  A  want  of  mental  or   intellectual   ability  or 
capacity ;  incapacity. 

"The  ability  of  mankind  does  not  lie  in  the  impotency 
or  disabilities  of  brutes." — Locke. 

3.  A  want  of  competent  or  necessary  means  or 
instruments  to  do  any  act ;  inability. 

II.  Law:  A  want  of  competence  to  do  any  legal 
act;  legal  incapacity;  a  state  of  being  by  law  in- 
competent to  do  certain  acts,  to  perform  certain 
duties,  or  to  hold  certain  offices. 

"The  acts  which  imposed  civil  disabilities  on  those  who 
professed  his  religion."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

H"  For  the  difference  between  disability  and  ina- 
bility  see  INABILITY. 

dls-a  -ble,  v.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  able  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  render  unable ;  to  deprive  of  strength  or 
power  bodily  to  do  any  act ;  to  weaken  so  as  to  ren- 
der incapable  of  action ;  to  incapacitate. 

"  Those,  though  the  swiftest,  by  some  god  withheld, 
Lie  sure  disabled  in  the  middle  field." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  uiii.  544,  645. 

(2)  To  render  mentally  or  intellectually  incapable ; 
to  weaken  or  destroy  the  mental  powers. 

••  Womanish  tremors  and  childish  fancies  now  disabled 
him  from  using  it." — Slacaulay:  Hist.  Kny.,  ch.  x. 

(3)  To  deprive  of  the  means,  resources,  or  instru- 
ments of  action. 

"  I  have  known  a  great  fleet  disabled  for  two  months." — 
Temple. 
*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  impair,  to  dimmish,  to  impoverish. 
"  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 

How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate. " 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

(2)  To  disparage,  to  blacken  the  character  of. 
"Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveler :  look  you  lisp  and  wear 

•trange  suits;  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  coun- 
try."— Shakesp.t  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

(3)  To  deprive  of  usefulness  or  efficacy. 

"  Your  days  I  will  alarm,  I'll  haunt  your  nights, 
And  worse  than  age  disable  your  delights. 

Dryden. 

(4)  To  exclude   or   disqualify,    as   wanting   the 
proper  qualifications. 

"  I  will  not  disable  any  for  proving  a  scholar." — Wot  ton. 

(5)  To  confute,  refute,  or  disprove. 

"  To  disable  or  confute  those  thinges  which  have  beene 
reported."—  Hakluyt:  Voyages,  p.  221. 

II.  Law :  To  render  incapable  or  incompetent  to 
perform  any  legal  act ;  to  incapacitate. 

if  A  person  convicted  of  felony  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  is  disabled  from  exercising  the 
right  of  suffrage,  but  such  disability  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  pardon  from  the  President. 
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*dls  a  -ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  able  (q.  v.).] 
Unable,  incompetent,  unfit. 

"Consider  that  my  conning  is  disable  to  write  to  you." 
Chaucer:  Ballatts;  V  Envoy. 

dls-a  -bled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISABLE,  v.] 
dls-a -ble-ment,  s.    [Eng.  disable;  -men*.] 

1.  The  act  of  disabling  physically 
the  state  of  being  physically  disabled. 

"This  is  only  an  interruption  of  the  acts,  rather  than 
any  disablement  ot  the  faculty." — South:  Strmims,  v.  182. 

2.  The  act  of  disabling  legally;  legal  incapacity 
or  incompetence.  % , 

"  The  penalty  of  the  refusal  thereof  was  turned  into  a 
disablement  to  take  any  promotion." — Bacon:  Observ.  on  a. 
Libel  in  1592. 

*dls-a  -ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disable;  -ness.]  Im- 
potence. 


disadvantage 

*dls-ac-ciis  -  t6med,  p<i.  par.  <fe  a.  [DISACCUS- 
TOM.] 

fdls-ac-cus  -t&m  Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [DISACCUS- 
TOM.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  making  disac- 
or  mentally;    customed. 

dls-a-Qld  -l-ff,  i-.  >•  [Prof.  (Us,  and  Eng.  acidify 
(q.  v.).]  To  render  free  from  acidity  ;  to  neutralize 
or  remove  the  acid  in. 

*dls-ac-knowl  -edge,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
acknowledge  (q.  v.).]  Not  to  acknowledge ;  to  deny, 
to  disown,  to  disavow. 

"The  manner  of  denying  Christ's  deity  here  prohibited, 
was,  by  words  and  oral  expressions  verbally  to  deny  and 
disacknowledge  it." — Smith. 

*dls-ac-knowl  -edg-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Dis- 


His  own  disableness  and  his  wife's  youthfnlness."—    ACKNOWLEDGE.] 
Adams:  Works,  i.  493.     (Bocies.)  A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  &  particip.   adj.:    (Sea  the 

dls-a  -bllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISABLE,  t-.]  verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  denying,  disowning,  or 
disavowing. 


A.   &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:   The  act  of  rendering  incapable  or          —  ,__   

incompetent,    whether    physically,    mentally,    or    quaynt,  v.  t.  [Pref.  d/s,  and  Eng.  acquaint  (q.  v.).] 
legally;  disablement.  To  render  unacquainted,  unfamiliar,  or  str; 

disabling-statute,  s. 

Eng.  Lam :  A  statute  passed  to  prevent  bishops, 
deans  and  chapters,  colleges  and  other  ecclesiastical 


*  dls-ac-qua  int,     *  dis-ac-quainte,     *  dis-a- 

dis,  and  Eng.  acquaint 

'ange ;  to 

disuse,  to  disaccustom. 

"  Ye  must  now  di.tacqiiaint  find   estraunge  yourselfes 
from  the  soure  old  wine  of  Moses  lawe." — Utiall:  Luke  xvi. 


or  eleemosynary  corporations,  and  all  parsons  and       *dls-ac-qualnt -an$e,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 


Quarles:  Emblems. 

*dls-ad-mon  -Ish,   v.   t.    [Prof,   dis,  and   Eng. 
admonish  (q.  v.).]    To  dissuade,  to  disadvise. 
*dls  ad-orn  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  adorn 


(q.  v.).]    To  strip  or  deprive  of  ornament;  to  dis- 
fig 


But  reason  heard,  and  nature  well  perused, 
At  once  the  dreaming  mind  is  disabused." 

Camper:  Tirocinium,  89,  90. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  misapprehension 
or  delusion  from  which  one  is  set  free. 

"  The  admirers  of  Hume  were  more  likly  to  be  disabused 
of  their  error." — Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  62. 

dis  a-bus.  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISABUSE.] 

dls-a-bus.  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.    [DISABUSE.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  undeceiving, 
or  freeing  from  error  or  misapprehension. 

*dl8-ac-c5m'-m6d-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
accommodate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  desaccommoder.]    To  put    disfiguring, 
to  inconvenience,  to  incommode.  *dls  ad-van  90,    *dls  -  ad  -  vaunce,     *dis-a- 

"I  hope  this  will  not  disoecoromodafeyou."— IPor&urfon    Vaunce,  V.  t.  &  i.     [Pref.   dis,    and  Eng.  advance 
to  Hard,  Lett.  192.  (q.v.).] 

*dls-ac-com -m6d-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dis-       A.  TranstKce: 
ACCOMMODATE.]  j,  TO  draw  back,  to  retire,  to  withdraw. 

*dIs-aC-COm  -m&d-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dis-  "Which  th'  other  seeing  gan  his  course  relent, 


nguro. 

"  He  saw  gray  hairs  begin  to  spread. 
Deform  his  beard,  and  disadorn  his  head." 

Cunyreve:  Homer's  Hymn  to  Venus. 

*dls-ad  orn  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISADOEN.] 
*dls  ad-orn  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISADOEN.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  ornament; 


ACCOMMODATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  o£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  incommoding  or  putting 
to  inconvenience. 


dls-ac  com-m&d-a'-tlon,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.    draw  back. 
commoda£io/i  (q.v.).]    The  state  or  condition  of 
ing  unsuited,  unfitted,  or  unprepared. 


And  vaunted  spear  eftsoons  to  disadvance." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  7. 

2.  To  hinder,  to  impede. 

"I  disavaunce:  I  disalowe  or  hynder." — Palsgrave. 
B.  Intrans.:  To  retreat,  to  retire,  to  withdraw,  to 


Soon  did  they  disadvance,^ 

And  some  unto  him  kneel,  and  some  about  him 
dance."        G.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Triumph,  pt.  ii. 


"  Devastations   have   happened  in    some  places  more  dance."        O.  Fletcher:  Christ  s  Triumph,  pt.  11. 

than  in  others,  according  to  the  accommodation  or  disao  dlS-ad-vant'-age    (age  as  Ig),  *dls-ad-vaunt- 

c^w^ation  ot  them  M^chculumiti^."-Hale:  Origin  age>  ,dlB_a  vaunt-age,  «.     [Pref.   dis,    and    Eng. 

«dls  ac-C&m  -pan-led,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  °  i"'(n "injury,  detriment,  or  hurt  done. 


Ivantage,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  An  injury,  detriment,  or  hurt  don 

'  And  to  no  wight  do  no  disavauntage." 

Chaucer:  La  Belle  Dame. 


•dis  ac-c&m  -pan-led,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
accompanied  (q.  v.).]  Unaccompanied, 

"  To  come  disaccompanted." — Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  10. 
(Dailies.) 

*dls  ac-cord ,  *dis  a-cord  ,  r. ».   [Pref.  dis,  and 

Eng.  accord  (q.  v.).l 

1.  To  disagree,  to  De  discordant. 

"Presence  and  predestinacion  is  nothing  dtsacorden." 
Chaucer:  Test,  of  Love,  bk.  iii. 

2.  To  refuse  assent. 

"  She  did  disaccord, 
Ni-  could  her  liking  to  his  love  apply." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  VI.  iii.  7. 

*dls-ac-cord  -ant,  *dis-a  cord  aunt,  a.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  accordant  (q.  v.).l  Disagreeing ;  not 

in  accord  ot  agreement;  discordant.  (2)  To  disadvantage:  So  as  to  suffer  loss,  injury, 

"It  is  disacnrdaunt  unto   other  writers."  —  Fabyan:  or  detriment  to  property,  interest,  credit,  or  fame ; 

Chron.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  c.  aSl  He  sold  it  to  disadvantage ;  To  appear  to  dinad- 

»dls-ae-cus  -tftm,  t'.  t.    [Pref.  di»,  and  English  «an<aoe. 

accustom  (q.  v.).]    To  render  unaccustomed;  to  do  U  (  rahb  thus  discriminates   botweon  dssadran- 

away  with  or  free  from  the  force  of  custom  or  taf/e,  inj ury,  hurt,  detriment,  and  prejudice :    "  Ihe 

habit.  disadvantage  is  rather  the  absence  of  a  good;  the 


2.  A  loss,  injury,  detriment,  or  hurt  suffered. 

3.  An  unfavorable  position  or  condition ;  a  state 
in  which  one  person  or  thing  stands  or  contrasts 
unfavorably  with  another. 

"Even  if  the  place  should,  notwithstanding  all  disod- 
vantages,  be  able  to  repel  a  larger  army." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  iii. 

1[  (1)  At  disadvantage,  at  a  disadvantage:  In  a 
disadvantageous  or  unfavorable  manner,  position. 


or  state. 


'We  have  at  disadvantage  fought." 

Shakeap.:  Coriolanus,  i.  f>. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    h§r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pSt, 
or.  '  wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     se,    03  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


disadvantage 
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disagreeably 


injury  i>  a  positive  evil:  the  want  of  education  may        2.  To  disturb,  to  Hi-order. 


.  __    njury  to  tl 

is  of  esscntiLil  importance.  The  hurt,  tittritin'nt, 
and  prejudice,  are  all  species  of  liijurii's.  Injury, 
in  general,  implies  whatever  ill  befalls  an  object 
by  the  external  action  of  other  objrcts.  \\lu-tlicr 
taken  in  relation  to  physical  or  moral  evil  to  per- 
soi 
wl 
el- 
reading  l>y  iin  improper  light  is  hurtful  to  tho  eyi_ . . 
so  in  a  moral  M-nse,  the  light  reading  which  a  cir- 
culating library  supplies  is  often  injurious  to  the 
morals  of  young  people :  all  violent  affections  are 
hurtful  to  tho  mind.  The  detriment  and  prejudice 
are  species  of  injury  which  affect  only  the  outward 
circumstances  of  a  person :  the  former  implying 
what  may  lessen  the  value  of  an  object,  the  latter 
what  may  lower  it  in  tho  esteem  of  others.  \Vhat- 


*dls-af  f  Irm  ed,  t«i.  )»ir.  or  «.    [DISAFFIRM.] 
*dls-af-f  Irm  -Iftg,  in:  ymr.,  ,i.  \  *.  \  DISAFFIRM.] 

A.  it   B.    .Iv  in:  /I'tr.  ((•  lint-tic/p.   "<(/••'    i  See  the 
verb.) 

"That  truth  which  my  charity  persuades  me  the  most         Ci  Assuhxt.:  Tin-  act    of  denying,   contradicting, 

part  tit  them  <iin,ifrei-t."— ndlliiujwnrth:  Jii-nai,M  nf  i-rnt-    or  reversing  ;disullinmince. 

«dls-af  for  -est,  r.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Bug.  affor- 
dls-af-f  ect  -ed,  «.   [Pref.  dis,  ami  Eng.  affected.]    est  (,,.  y.i.  I 

*  it. :  To  i 


1.  Discontented;  alienated  in  spirit;  estranged; 


prejudicial  to  the  character  of  a  man  should  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  indiscriminate  conversation. 


voc  which  was  mak- 

"—  Macanlaa:    Hist. 

'.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Disturbed,  disordered,  in  disorder. 

"As  if  a  man  should  be  dissected 

To  find  what  part  is  disaffected." 

Butler:  Huditiras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  1. 

*3.  Disliked,  unwished  for,  undesired. 

"To  cast    her   against    her   mind  upon    a  disaffected 

,atoh." — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience. 

'-ed-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  disaffected ;  -I 


T 

In  a  disaffected,  discontented,  or  estranged  manner.    FOREST.] 

' 


1.  Lit. :  To  reduce  from  the  state  or  privileges  of 
a    forest    to  those  of  common,   that    is,    ordinary 
ground  ;  to  strip  of  forest  laws;   to  throw  open  to- 
common  purposes. 

"The  commissioners  of  the  treasury  moved  the  king  to 
disafforest  some  forests  of  his." — Bacon:  Apophthegms. 

2.  Fig.:  To  refine,  to  cultivate. 

"  How  nappy's  he,  which  hath  due  place  assign*  d 
To  his  beasts;  and  disafforested  his  mind!" 

Dotttw. 

*dls-af  for  -est-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISAFFOR- 
EST.] 

-est-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 


A    &B          nr    nnr    #• 

P      ' 


*dls-af  f  Sct'-ed-ness,  s.     [English  dimnTi-<-t,;l : 

It  is  prudent  to  conceal  that  which  will  be  to  our  -nessj    Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  disaffected;    verb  ) 

disadvantage,  unless  we  are  called  upon  to  make  the  disaif  ect  ion . 

acknowledgment.    There  is  nothing  material  that  "The  treachery  and   disaffectedness   of    the   rest."— 

isnot  exposed  to  the  injurieaot  time, if  not  tothose  stryve:  Memorials  (an.  1632). 

of  actual  violence.    Excesses  of  every  kind  carry  *dls-af-fect -Inz   nr  nnr    n    &  a     mimi-i-trr  1 

their  own   punishment  with   them,  for  they  are  ecl    lng'  pr'  par'~  ""  &i-    IUISAFFECT.J 

always  hurtful  to  the  body.    The  price  of  a  book  is  A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

often  detrimental  to  its  sale.    The  intemperate  zeal  verb.) 

or  the  inconsistent  conduct  of  religious  professors  C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  disaffected ;  the 

is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  spread  of  religion."  sta  to  of  becoming  or  being  disaffected  ;  disaif  ection.    GREOATE.] 

dis  af-fec  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng.  affection       A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par 

*dls-ad-vant  -age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.     [Pref.  di»,  (q.  v.).] 

and  Eng.  admiirugc  (q.  v.).]    To  cause  a  disadvan-  *1.  A  state  or  feeling  of  dislike  or  ill-will, 
tago,  loss,  injury,  or  detriment  to ;  to  prejudi 


nrii  • 
adj.. 


C.  As  snhst. :  The  act  of  reducing  from  the  state 
of  a  forest  to  that  of  common  land. 

*dls-ag  -greg-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng, 
aggregate  (q.  v  ).]  To  separate  an  aggregate  mass 
into  its  component  parts. 

:dls-ag  -greg-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  & 


particip.  adj.  • 


[DlSAG- 
(See  tho 


The   same   as   DISAOGREGATION 


verb.) 

C.  As    subst.: 

"In  making  laws,   princes  must  have  regard  to  the     (q.  V.). 
"All  other  violences  are  so  far  from  advancing  Chris-    public  dispositions,  to  the  affections  and  disaffections,  of        ±*\a  £«•  «™.-_  -  •  4.4  r-o     t     ,1-  j     o 

tianity,  that  they  extremely  weaken  and  disadvantage  it."     the  people."— Taylor:  Kule  of  Holy  Living.  ais  ag-greg-a -lion,    s.     I^rel.    ais,    and    Jlng. 

aggregation  (q.  v.).]  The  act  or  process  of  separat- 


— More:  Decay  of  Piety. 


*2.  A  want  or  loss  of  affection. 


suspected  of  dts. 


.    .. 
mg  an  ^regate  mass  into  its  component  parts. 


. 
like. 


t>.  /.     [Prefix,  dis,  and  Eng.  agree 
tot,  to  agree,  to  differ,  to  be  different  or  un- 


*dl8-ad-vant  -age-a-ble  (age  as  Ig) ,  a.      [Pref.  "  This  daughter  that  was  so  unjusi 

dis,  and  Enc.  iidrantaaeable  (q.  v.).]     Causing  dis-  affection."— Adventurer,  No.  122. 

advantage  or  injury;  disadvantageous,  detrimental.  3.  Discontent,  estrangement,  or  alienation  of  the 

"  Hasty  selling  is  commonly  as  disadvantageable  as  in-  affections,  especially    toward  those    in   authority; 

terest."— Bacon.  disloyally. 

*/»•  oH  Trant    a  o-ort  latrort    ni  »*rtl  "  In  thl9  »g«.  «"«rything  disliked  by  those  who  think        "  The  mind  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives  all  distinct 

60.  (ageo.    is  IgQ),  pa.  pa?,  or  with  the  majority  is  called  disaffection."— Swift.                      ideas  to  disagree:  that  is,  the  one  not  to  be  the  other  "— 

*4.  In  a  physical  sense,  disorder  or  derangement    tocke- 

dls-ad-van-ta  -geoiis,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  of  any  part ;  bad  constitution.                                             2.  To  differ  in  opinion  or  views ;  to  hold  opposite 

advantageous  (q.  V.).]  "  The  disease  took  its  original  merely  from  the  disaf.    or  contrary  views. 


1.  Contrary    to    advantage,     profit,    or  interest;  faction  of  the  part,  and  not    from  the  peccancy  of  the 

attended  witli   or   causing   disadvantage,    injury,  humors." — Wiseman. 

detriment,  or  prejudice;  prejudicial,  detrimental,       ^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  disaffection 

injurious,  or  unfavorable  to  one's  interest.  and  disloyalty :  "  Men  are  disaffected  to  the  govern- 

"  The  divided  power  of  the  consular  tribunes  had  doubt-  ment ;  disloyal  to  their  prince.    Disaffection  may  be 

less  been  found  disadvantageous." — Lewis:   Cred.  Early  said  with  regard  to  any  form  of  government ;  dis- 

Som.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  ziii.,  pt.  i.  loyalty  only  with  regard  to  a  monarchy.    Although 

•2.  Unfavorable,  prejudiced,  biased.  both  terms  are  commonly  employed  in  a  bad  sense, 

yet  the  former  does  not  always  convey  the  unfavor-        -.-,.-  — ~* ,    ™  —  ~ 

"Whatever  ri/aadrati/aamus  sentiments  we  may  enter-  able  meaning  which  is  attached  to  the  latter.  Aman    °P«uon  or  views ;  not  to  harmonize  or  agree. 

-Hume:  Essay  on  Princ.  of  Govern,  may  have  reasons  ta^hink  himself  justified  in  dis-        "  They  reject  the  plainest  sense  of  Scripture,  because 


"  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  f" 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  quarrel,  to  fall  out. 

"  But  where  will  fierce  contention  end, 
If  flowers  can  disagree}" 

Cowper:  The  Lily  and  the  Rose. 
T!  To  disagree  with : 
(1)  To  be  of   a    different  opinion;   to  differ  in 


ment. 

dls-ad-van-ta  -geous-l3f,  aav' 
Eng. 


dis,  and 


affection;  but _he  will  never  attempt  to  offer  any-    it  seems"  ta'd}sagree'wiihwhit~tbief'oM'ieaBon."—Atter^ 
thing  in   justification   of    disloyaltt/.    A   usurped    ' 


ped    bury. 


could  not  be  disloyal  to  their  king. 


Oovewnent  of  the  Tongue.  Sirim iT"  ""  """"*"*  "**  """r  KmB'       (Crabb:  Eng.    differ,  see  DIFFEE. 

dls-ad-van  ta -geous-ness    s     [Pref.  dis,  and       Mls-af-fgc '-lion-ate,  «.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

Eng.  advantaaeousness  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  affectionate  (q.v.).] 
of  being  disadvantageous ;  unfavorableness.  i.  Without  affection ;  not  affectionate. 

*dIS-ad-Vent  -ure,  *dlS-a-Vent-Ure,  s.      [Pref.        "  He  had  been  tormented  by  a  beautiful  but  disaffection- 

dis,  and  Eng.  adventure  (q.v.)  j  O.  Fr.  desaventure.}  ate  aixd  disobedient  wife."— Hat/ley:  Life  of  Milton. 
A  misfortune,  a  misadventure,  a  mishap.  2.  Disaffected,  unfriendly,  not  well-disposed. 

"  Experience  hath  oft  proved,  that  such  as  esteem  them-        "They,  according  to  that  clima'te,  were  found  disaffec- 

selves  most  secure,  even  then  fall  soonest  into  disadvent-  tionate  to  the  Turkish  affairs." — Blounl-   Voyage  into  the    agreeable  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  desagreable.] 

ure."-Raleiah:  Arts  of  Empire,  p.  176.  Levant  (1660),  p.  99.  A_  Ag  wjjecffa  . 

dls-ad-vent -u-roua,    *dls-a- vent-rous,   a.      *dls-af-flrm ,   *dls-af-fyrme,  v.  t.    [Pref.  dis,      i.  Not 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  adventurous  (q.  v.).]    Unfortu-  and  Eng.  affirm  (q.  v.).]  cre'pant 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  deny,  to  contradict. 


s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Engv 

agreeability  (q.  v.).]   Disagreeableness,  unpleasant- 
ness. 

'  The  depression  of  countenance  which  some  immedi- 
*£  diaa3reevUbility  had  brought  on."-Madame  VArblay.- 

dlS-a-gree'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and   Eng. 


nate,  unhappy. 

"There  unto  him  betid  a  di.aventrou,  case." 

Spenser:  F.  <j.,  IV.  iii  4 
' 


... 

"Neither  doth  Glanvil  or  Bracton  disaffirm  the  antiq-    MartH? 
of  the  reports  of  the  law."—  Davies:  Preface  to  Re- 


in  agreement  or  accord;  discordant,  dis- 

'      »i.  »  • 
* 


ports.  2.  Offensive,  unpleasant,   repugnant  to  the  feel- 

~UT?  V1  9,e'-  "'  r'  *  ^T'  c"8;,  ?Da  ^-  aa"T       2-  Law :  Not  to  confirm ;  to  annul,  to  reverse  as  in«s  or  senses- 

A.  v.).] .  To  adyise  not  to  do  anything ;  to  dlssuade    the  decision  of  a  lower  court  "  I  will  not  persist  in  reading  what  is  so  disagreeable." 

*dls-af-flrm--an9e,   «.     [Pref.    die,    and    Eng.  -MMa^'^:  Hist-  En»-  ch-  "•• 


(q. 
fro 


m  doing  anything. 
"  I  had  a  clear  reason  to  dtsadvise  the  purchase  of  it. 


—Boyle.-  Works,  v.  464. 

*dls  af-f  ect ,  v.  t. 


(q.v.  i. ) 


[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  affec 


affirmance  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  denying  or  contradict-    nes 
t    mg;  negation,  refutation. 


To  fill  with  discontent ;  to  alienate  the  good 
to  make  discontented  or  disaffected ;  to 


"That  kind  of  reasoning  which  reduceth  the  opposite 
conclusion  to  something  that  is  apparently  absurd,  is  a 

'     r  that  ' 


hey  had  attempted  to  disaffect  and  disco: 
sty's  late  army." — Clarendon:  Civil  War. 


>ntent  his       2.  Law :  The  annulling  or  reversing  of  a  decision 
of  a  lower  court. 


:B.    As    subst.  (plur.) :  Annoyances,  unpleasant- 
.esses. 

I  had  all  the  merits  of  a  temperance  martyr  without 
»uy  of  its  disagreeables." — C.  Kingsley.  Alton  Locke,  ch. 
xiv.  (Bowies.) 

dls-a-gree  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disagreeable; 
-ness.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  contrary,  discord- 
ant, or  discrepant ;  contrariety,  disagreement. 


boll, 
-clan, 


fJy-;     p6ut,    ]6wl;    cat, 
-tlan  =  shan.     -tion, 


9ell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     »hls;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?lst.   ph  =  f. 
-siou  =  shun;      -tion,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


disagreeance 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unpleasant,  offen- 
sive, or  repugnant  to  the  feelings  or  senses  ;  un- 
pleasantness, offensiveness. 

"First  the  agreeableness  or  disayreeabletiess  of  the  em- 
ployments themselves."—  Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i., 
«h.  i. 

dis  a-gree  -a-blf,  adv.  [English  disagreeable)  ; 
-lij.\ 

1.  In   a   discordant,  disagreeing,   or   discrepant 
manner. 

2.  In  a  disagreeable,  unpleasant,  offensive,  or  re- 
pugnant manner  or  degree, 

"  The  clearer  the  day,  the  more  disagreeably  did  those 
misshapen  masses  .  .  ."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ziii. 

•disagree  -an?e,  *dls-a-gre-aun9e,  *dls-a- 
grie  an$e,  s.  [Eng.  disagree  ;  -ance.}  Disagree- 
ment. 

"  They  sail  within  the  foresaid  threttie  dayis  report  the 
ffroumlis  and  caussia  of  their  disagrieance  to  his  Males- 
tie."—  Ads  Jos.  VI.,  1597  (ed.  1814),  p.  168. 

dls-a-greed  '  ,pa.  par.    [DISAGREE.] 

dls-a  gree  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISAGREE.] 

A.  &  B.  Ai  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  Assubst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  not  agreeing; 
disagreement. 

dls-a-gree'-ment,  s.    [Fr.  desagrement.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  not  being  in  accord, 
harmony,  or  agreement. 

"  Its  early  date,  the  absence  of  any  known  author  who 
lived  at  or  near  the  time,  and  its  disagreement  with  other 
accounts  of  the  same  person,  render  its  veracity  suspi- 
cious."— lexis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1856),  ch.  vi.,  §  4. 

2.  Unsuitableness,  unfitness. 

"There  necessarily  arises  an  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  some  things  to  others,  or  a  fitness  or  unfitness  of 
the  applications  of  different  things  or  different  relations 
one  to  another."  —  Clarke:  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  10. 

3.  A  difference  of  opinion  or  views. 

"  As  touching  their  several  opinions  .  .  .  in  truth 
their  disagreement  is  not  great."  —  Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

4.  A  falling  out,  a  quarrel,  a  difference. 
»dls-a-gre  -er,  s.    [Eng.  disagreM;  -er.]    One 

•who  dissents  or  disagrees  ;  a  dissentient. 

"To  awe  disagrees  in  all  matters  of  faith."—  Ham- 
mond: Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  605. 

*dls  a-gui  §e  (1),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dii,  and  Eng. 
aguise.]  To  strip  off. 

"  What  hath  she  then  with  me  to  disaguiset" 

Stirling:  Aurora,  an  Echo. 

*<Us-a-gul  se  (2),  'dis-a-gyis,  v.  t.  [DISGUISE.] 
To  disguise. 

"  Beand  of  this  sort  troublit  and  disagutsit."  —  Compl.  of 
Scotland,  p.  70. 

dls-al-ll  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DisALLT.] 

•dls-al-lieg  e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  alle- 
giance.] To  alienate  or  estrange  from  allegiance. 


-------  -------  „ 

Peace  between  Earl  uf  Ormond  and  the  Irish. 

dls-al-16w  ,  *dls-a-10W,  r.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  desa- 
loer,desal<mer;  LowLat.  dislaudo:  Lat.  dts=apart, 
and  laudo=  to  praise;  Jous=praise.]  [ALLOW.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

*1.  To  disapprove  of,  to  censure  ;  not  to  approve 
or  justify. 

"All  that  is  humble  he  disaloiceth."  —  Goioer,  i.  83. 

•2.  To  reject,  to  disown,  not  to  acknowledge  or 
recognize. 

"  Disallowed  indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God  and 
precious."  —  1  Peter  ii.  4. 

*3.  To  disapprove  ;  to  refuse  to  sanction  or  per- 
mit. 

"The  propositions  .  .  .  I  ever  disallowed  e,nA  utterly 
rejsotad  them."—  State  Trials:  Waller  and  Others  (.1643). 

•4.  To  refuse  assent  to. 

"  But  if  her  father  disallow  her  in  the  day  that  he 
heareth  ;  not  any  of  her  vows  .  .  .  shall  stand."  — 
Jfum.  xxx.  6. 

5.  Not  to  allow,  sanction,  or  authorize  ;  to  reject. 

"  His  claim  was  disallowed  by  the  preetor,  L.  Lioinius." 
—  Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1856),  ch.  iv.,  g  6. 

*B.  Intrant.  :  To  disapprove,  to  refuse  assent  or 
permission. 

"What  follows,  if  we  disallow  of  this? 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  i.  1. 

•dls-al-lSw'-a-ble,  »dis-a-low-a-ble,  o.  [Pref. 
die.  and  Eng.  allowable  (q.  v.).]  Not  allowable  or 
permissible  ;  that  cannot  be  approved,  allowed,  or 
sanctioned. 

"  Which  deed  was  so  disalowable  that  he  durst  not  defend 
itforwel  done."—  Vines:  Instruct.  Christ.  Woman,  bk.  1., 
ch.  xiii. 
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*dls-9.1-16w  -8,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disallowable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disallowable. 

dls-al-ltfw  -an9e,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  allow- 
ance (q.  y.).]  The  act  of  disallowing,  disapproving, 
or  rejecting;  disapprobation,  rejection. 

"  It  requireth  not  of  me  any  denial  or  disallowance  of 
the  cause  of  discipline." — State  Trials:  John  Udall  0590). 

dls-al-16w  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISALLOW.] 
dls-al-10"w   Ing,    *dls-a-low-yng,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&.i.    [DISALLOW.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  o*  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  disapproving  or  rejecting;  disallow- 
ance. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  disallowed,  rejected,  or  not 
approved. 

"  For  drede  of  disalowyng." — P.  Plowman,  9,196. 

*dls-al-ly  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ally  (q.  v.). 
In  this  case  dis  is  used  as  in  disadventure,  with  the 
force  of  mis.    Fr.  desallier=ta  unbind.]    To  ally, 
unite,  or  bind  wrongly  or  improperly. 
"  Both  so  loosely  disallied 
Their  nuptials." 

Miltun:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,022,  1,023. 

*dls-al-ly -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [DiSALLY.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  A*  subst. :  The  act  of  allying  or  uniting  wrongly 

or  improperly. 

*dis-alt',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis=away,  apart,  and  Lat. 
att(us)  =  high.J 

Law :  To  disable  or  incapacitate  a  person.  ( WTior- 
ton.) 

*dls-al  -te"rn,  v.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  altem 
(q.  v.).]    To  change  or  alter  for  the  worse. 
"  O  wilt  thou  disaltern 
The  rest  thou  gav'st?" 
Quarles:  Emblems,  ill.  4.     (Davtes.) 

di  sal  -to,  phrase.    [Ital.] 

Mus. :  By  a  leap ;  used  of  melody  progressing  by 
skips.  (Stainer  dt  Barrett.) 

*dIs-a-nal'-6-gal,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  anal- 
";/"/  (q.  v.).]  Not  analogous ;  having  no  analogy. 

"  Which  is  utterly  .unsuitable  and  disanalogal  to  that 
knowledge."— Hall:  Contempt.:  The  Works  ofOod,  vol.  ii. 

*dls-anch  -5r,  *dis-ancre,  *dis-anker,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  anchor  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  raise  or  weigh  the  anchor  of ;  to 
set  free  from  the  anchor. 

"  Size  gallyes  they  disanker  from  the  isle 
Cald  desert,  and  their  barke  incompasse  round." 

Heywood:  Troia  Britanica,  1609.     (..VarM.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  weigh  anchor. 

"Thei  disancred  and  sailed  along  the  wastes  of  Sussex." 

— Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  37.) 
•dis  anch  -5red,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISANCHOB.] 
*dls-ancn  -5r-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [DISANCHOE.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As   subst.:    The    act   of   raising  or  weighing 
anchor. 

•dls-an-gel-l-cal.a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  anaeii- 
cal  (q.  v.).J  Not  angelical. 

"That  learned  casuist  accounts  for  the  shame  attend- 
ing these  pleasures  of  the  sixth  sense,  from  their  disangel- 
ical  nature." — Coventry:  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,  Conv.  ii. 

*dls-an  -I-mate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ani- 
mate (q.  v.).J 

1.  To  deprive  of  life  or  vitality. 

"  That  soul  and  life  that  is  now  fled  and  gone  ...  is 
only  a  loss  to  the  particular  body  .  .  .  which  by  means 
thereof  is  now  dtsaiBmated." — Cudworth:  Intell.  System, 
p.  38. 

2.  To  deprive  of  animation,  spirit,  or  courage ;  to 
discourage,  to  dispirit. 

"It  disanimates  his  enemies." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  L 

3.  To  dissuade,  to  discourage,  to  deter. 

"They  .  .  .  also  rather  animate  than  disanimate 
them  to  persevere  in  their  wickedness." — Stubbes:  Display 
of  Corruptions  (1583),  p.  39  (ed.  1882). 

*dls-an  -I-mat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISANIMATE.] 

•dls-an  -I-mat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  4  s.  [DisAsi- 
H  ATE.  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  life,  spirit, 
or  courage ;  disanimation. 

"  To  the  disantmating  and  discouraging  of  the  rest  of 
the  princes  of  Germany." — State  Trials:  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham (1626). 


disappeared 


*dls-an-l-ma  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
animation  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  depriving  of  life  or  vitality. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deprived  of  life  or  vitality. 
"Affections  which  depend    on    life,  and    depart  upon 

disanimation." — Brown?:    Vnlyitr  Errors. 

3.  The  act  of  depriving  of  spirit  or  courage ;  dis- 
couraging, dispiriting. 

4.  The  state  of  being  discouraged  or  dispirited. 

dis  an-nex  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  d/s,  and  Eng.  annex,  v. 
(q.  v.l]  To  set  loose,  to  disjoin,  to  separate,  to 
break  up. 

"  When  the  provinces  were  lost  andd/sannexerf." — State 
Trials:  Case  of  the  Fostnali  (.1608). 

dls-an-niil  ,  dls-a  null,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis  (in  this 
case  used  intensively),  and  Eng.  annul  (q.  v.).]  To 
annul ;  to  make  null  and  void  or  of  none  effect ;  to 
cancel,  to  abrogate. 

"  For  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed  it,  and  who  shall 
disannul  it  ?  "— Isaiah  xiv.  27. 

*dls-an-nuir-e"r,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  an- 
nuller  (q.  v.).]  One  who  disannuls,  annuls,  Of 
makes  null  and  void. 

"  Two  of  the  disannullers  lost  their  nightcaps." 

Beaum.  df  Flet.:  The  Woman's  Prizr,  ii.  5. 

dls-an-nul  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISANNUL.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  annulling,  canceling,  or 
abrogating. 

"  There  is  verily  a  disannulling  of  the  commandment 
going  before."— Heft.  vii.  18. 

•dls-an-nul-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  an- 
nulment (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  disannulling,  or  mak- 
ing null  and  void. 

*dls  a-no"int',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  anoint 
(q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  an  office  with  which  one  has 
been  solemnly  invested. 

"  They  have  divested  him,  dtsanointed  him,  nay  cursed 
him  all  over  in  their  pulpits."—  Milton:  Tenure  of  Kings 
and  Magistrates. 

*dls-ap-par'-el,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ap- 
parel (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  apparel;  to  disrobe, 
to  strip. 

"  Drink  disapparels  the  soul,  and  is  the  betrayer  of  the 
mind."— Junius.-  Sin  Stigmatized  (1635),  p.  82. 

•dls-ap-par'-eled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DiSAFPAEEL.] 
*dls  ap-par'-el-Ing,  pr.  par.,  n.  &  s.    [DISAP- 

PAREL.j 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  stripping,  disrobing,  or 
divesting. 

*dls-ap-par-l  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ap- 
parition  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  disappearing;  disap- 
pearance. 

dis  ap  pear  ,  v,  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eug.  appear 
(q.  vJ.J 

1.  To  go  out  of  or  be  lost  to  sight ;  to  vanish ;  to 
become  invisible. 

"  A  thousand,  thousand  rings  of  light 
That  shape  themselves  and  disappear 
Almost  as  soon  as  seen." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

2.  To  cease  to  exist. 

"  Abuse  after  abuse  disappeared  without  a  struggle." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  disappear 
and  to  vanish :  "  To  disappear  comprehends  no  par- 
ticular mode  of  action ;  to  vanish  includes  in  it  the 
idea  of  a  rapid  motion.  A  thing  disappears  either 
gradually  or  suddenly  ;  it  vanishes  on  a  sudden.  A 
thing  disappears  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things ; 
it  vanishes  by  an  unusual  effort,  a  supernatural  or 
a  magic  power.  Any  object  that  recedes  or  moves 
away  will  soon  disappear;  in  fairy  tales  things  are 
made  to  vanish  the  instant  they  are  beheld.  To  dis- 
appear is  often  a  temporary  action  ;  to  vanish  gen- 
erally conveys  the  idea  of  being  permanently  lost  to 
the  sight.  The  stars  appear  and  disappear  in  the 
firmament ;  lightning  vanishes  » ith  a  rapidity  that 
is  uneqwaled.'  (Crabb:  Eng.  Si/non.  1 

dis  ap  pear  ance,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  ana  Eng.  ap- 
pearance (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  disappearing ;  a  vanish- 
ing from  sight. 

2.  The  act  of  ceasing  to  exist. 


"  They  are  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be  remem 
moment  after  their  disappearance.  — Addison:  Sp* 
No.  317. 

dis  ap-pear  ed.pa.par.    [DISAPPEAE.] 


he  reds 
Spectator, 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     wtat,     fall,     father;     w6,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot. 
or      wore,     wplf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,    rflle,     (All;     try,     Syrian,     x,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


disappearing 

dls-ap-pear -Ing,  pr.par.,n.  &s.    [DISAPPEAR.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Vanishing  from  sight,  becoming 

2.  Bot. :  Deliquescent,  branched,  but  so  divided 
that  the  principal  axis  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  ramifi- 
cations ;  as  the  head  of  an  oak  tree.    (Lindley.) 

C.  As  subst. .  The  same  as  Dis  APPEAR  ANCE  (q.  v.)1 
"  The  frequent  absences  and  disappearing^  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  — Coventry:  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,  Conv.  3. 
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disarray 


*dls-ap-pr8-ba  -tSr-if,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.       2.  To  cause  to  lay  aside  arms ;  to  reduce  to  a 
approbatory  (q.  v.).]     Containing,  expressing,  or    peace  footing ;  to  disband, 
implying  disapprobation. 

dls-ap  pro -prl-ate,  a.   [1 


Ii*.  and  English 


*T*~         '    ILT 

Law: Not  appropriated ;  not  having 


"If  the  corporation  which  has  the  appropriation  is  dis- 
solved, the  parsonage  becomes  disappropriate  at  common 
law." — Blackstuue:  Cumin.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  2. 


dis  ap-pro  -prl-ate,  r.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

*dls-ap  pen  -den-cjf,  s.    [Pref.    dis,    and    Eng'  appropriate  (q.  v.).] 

appendency  (q.  T.).]    A  separation  or  detachment  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  remove  or  reduce  from  the  state 

from  a  former  connection.  or  condition  of  being  proper  or  appropriated  to  one 

*dls-ap-pll  ed,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  applied  Person  or  thing. 

n     xf-           ,.    *  To  assist  nature  in  disappropriating  that  evil."—  Mtl- 

(q.  V.J.J    Misapplied.  ton:  Tttraelionlon. 

To  prove  a  consequence  "bTnoleden^d."  11.  English  Ecclesiastical  Law : 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  103, 104.  ••  lo  sever  or  separate  as  an  appropriation. 

dlH-an-n61nt      ir    t    A    i      TO     TV    Hennnnhttfr  "The  appropriations  of  the  several  parsonages    .    .    . 

<U                     n,K  I.  «    ».    LU.    IT.   atsapoi    ter,  would  have  been  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  ,(,»«,.- 

from  de«=Lat.  dw=away,  apart,  and  Old  French  proprtated."— Blackstune:  Comm.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  2. 


apointer—io  appoint.]    [APPOINT.] 
A.  Transitive: 


2.  To  deprive,  strip,  or  divest  of  appropriations. 


1.  To  defeat  of  expectation,  wish,  hope,  or  desire ;    appropriation  (q.  v.).] 


dls-ap-pr6  prl-a  -tion,  «.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.    one's  self  of  arms. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  persons,  animals,  dtc.: 

(1)  To  render  harmless,  quiet,  or  innocuous;  to 
quiet,  calm,  or  tame. 

"  Poetry  disarms 
The  fiercest  animals  with  magic  charms." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  253,  254. 

(2)  To  render  unfit  or  unprepared  for  offense  or 
defense. 

"  Security  disarms  the  best  appointed  army."—  Fuller. 

2.  Of  things: 

*(1)  To  render  useless  as  an  arm  or  weapon. 

"  Hector  drawing  nigh 
To  Ajax,  of  its  brazen  point  disarmed 
His  ashen  beam." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi. 

(2)  To  render  harmless,  powerless,  or  innocuous. 
"  To  disarm  envy  by  a  studied  show  of  moderation." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Gen.:  To  lay  arms  down  or  aside;  to  direst 


to  frustrate,  to  balk,  to  deceive  of  something  ex- 
pected or  looked  for. 

"  But  he  was  cruelly  disappointed." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  liv. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  that  which  is  ex- 
pected or  looked  for. 


2.  Spec. :  To  dismiss  or  disband  troops ;  to  reduce 


i".  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  removing  from  the  ap-    forces  to  a  peace  footing, 
propriateuse.  dls-ar -ma-ment,  s.     [Prob.   for   disarmment; 

2.  Eng.Eccl.  Law:  The  act  of  alienating  church    Fr  deaarmement     (Skeat )] 

property  from  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  appro-       i.  Qen, .    The  act  of   depriving   or  stripping  of 

arms ;  a  disarming ;  the  act  of  laying  arms  down  or 
dis  ap  pr6v  -al,  «.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  approval    aside. 

2.  Spec. :  The  reduction  of  forces  to  a  peace  foot- 


"  The  Janizaries,  disappointed  by  the  bassas  of  the    (q.  v.).(]    The  act  of  disapproving,  condemning,  or 
spoil,  received  of  the  bounty  of  Solymou  a  great  largess."     censuring ;  disapprobation,  censure. 
—KnoUu:  Histurie  ,-f  Ike  Turkes.  "  There  being  not  a  word   let  fall  from  them  in  disap-        *dls-ar    ma-tUre,  s.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  arma- 

3.  To  frustrate,  to  avoid,  to  escape,  to  foil,  to  de-   proval  of  that  opinion."— Olanvill.-  Pre-extstence  of  Souls,    ture  (q.  v.).]    The  act  of  disarming  or  divesting  of 
feat.  anything  used  as  a  weapon.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 

"  Ulysses,  cautious  of  the  vengeful  foe,  dls~ap-pr6  V6,  v.  t.  &  i.     [Pref.  dis,  and  English 

Stoops  to  the  ground,  and  disappoints  the  blow."         approve  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  desapprouver.] 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  iviii.  438,  439.  1.  To  condemn  or  censure  as  wrong;  to  dislike; 

4.  To  fail  or  neglect  to  keep  an  appointment  or    t(>  sh°w,  express,  or  feel  disapprobation  of. 
engagement  with.  "The  rest  were  banditti,  whose  violence  and  licentious- 
ness the  Government  affected  to  disapprove." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  lii. 

2.  T, 


B.  Intrans.:  To  fail  or  neglect  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment or  engagement. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  disappoint  and  to 
defeat,  see  DEFEAT. 

dls-ap-po~int  -ed,  a.    [DISAPPOINT,  t>.] 
*1.  Unprepared,  unready. 

"  Out  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhouseled,  disappointed,  unaneled." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

2.  Frustrated,  balked,  deceived  of  their  hopes, 
expectations,  or  desires. 

"  He  was  an  angry  and  disappointed  man." — 3focau/au- 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 


"The  responsibility  of  this  singular  and  dangerous  dis- 
armature."— Sir  W.  Hamilton.    (Ogilvie.) 

dis  arm  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISARM.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Deprived  or  divested  of  arms  ;  ren- 


T.           ,                                                     n                                    L.  i.     \JI  I*.   JJl&Hy.  .      -LfOt»»  1Y  t-U   WI    UlVC'Blfli  Ul    U1U19 

o  reject ;  not  to  confirm,  sanction,  or  approve,  dered  harmless,  powerless,  or  innocuous. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  express  or  show  disapprobation,  2.  Her. :  Applied  to  a  bird  or  beast  deprived  of 

or  dislike.  (It  is  generally  followed  by  of  before  that  claws,  teeth,  or  beak, 

which  is  censured  or  disliked.)  dis  ar -mSr,  «.     [Eng.  disarm;  -er.J     One  who 

A  project  for  a  treaty  of  barrier  with  the  States  was  disarms, 

transmitted  hither  from  Holland,  and  was  disapproved  of  tla 

i,w  n.,rnn..»»a  "_o.-v«  bo  much  learning  and  abilities,  as  this  disarmer  IB 

believed  to  have." — Hammond:  Works,  ii.  62. 

dls-arm  -Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISARM.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 


by  our  courts." — Swift. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  disapprove 
and  to  dislike  "Disapprove  is  an  act  of  the  judg- 
ment ;  dislike  is  an  act  of  the  will.  To  approve  or 
disapprove  is  peculiarly  the  part  of  a  superior,  or  verb  ) 

....  „,.„.,  ^.  „.  9°e  who  determines  the  conduct  of  others ;  to  dis-       c     .    e,,h,ln,,ti,,f  • 

„/«„»    <A.  ,    iifce  is  altogether  a  personal  act,  in  which  the  feel-       C.  As  substantive. 

ais-ap-point-lng,pr.par.,a.&8.  [DISAPPOINT.]    ingsof  the  individual  are  consulted.    It  is  a  misuse       !•  The  act  or  process  of  depriving  or  stripping  of 


A.  Aspr. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Defeating,  deceiving,  or  frustrating  one's  hopes,       ,»«_ 
expectations,  or  desires. 

2.  Not  coming  up  to  one's  expectations. 
dls-ap-p6inf-ment,   s.     [Pref.   dis,   and   Eng. 

appointment  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  defeat  or  frustration  of  one's  hopes,  expecta- 
tions, or  desires. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disappointed  or  deceived  in 
hopes,  expectations,  or  desires. 


"  The  sage  replies, 
With  disappointment  lowering  in  his  eyes." 

Cowper:  Hope,  1.  2. 
3.  A  frustrating,  balking,  foiling,  or  defeating. 


of  the  judgment  to  disapprove,  when  we  need  only  arms;  a  rendering  harmless,  powerless,  or 

dislike ;  it  is  a  perversion  of  the  judgment  to  disap-  ous- 

sauso  we  dislike."    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.)  .  "All  the  scofflngs  and  revilings  which  were  thought 

-pr6v  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DISAPPROVE.!  necessary  by  S.  W.  for  the  disarming  of  schism."—  Ham- 
mond: Works,  ii.  63. 

Qis-ap-prov  -mg.pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [DISAPPROVE.]  „   rm         L.I. 

»     .   „                                                 ,,       ,„  2.  The  act  of  laying  arms  down  or  aside;  disar- 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :    (See  the  mament. 

.0.  ^Is  subst. :  The  act  of  expressing  or  showing    ,  dls-ar-ran  ge,  t'.  t.  _[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  arrange 
disapproval  or  disapprobation. 

dls-ap  prov  -Ing-lf ,  adr.   [Eng.  disapprove 
-ly.]    In  a  manner  expressive  of  disapprov; 
disapprobation. 

*<<Yo  5     vM*^«~*4  r-n     t    j.          j -n  " Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part, 

»dls-a  -proned,  a.    [Pref.  du,  and  Eng.  aproned  of  something  disarranged." 

(q.  v.).1    Without  or  not  wearing  an  apron. 


"  The  aproned   or  disapnmed  burghers  moving  in  to 
Ine  providence  of  God  may  interpose  for  the  disop-    breakfast."—  Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartns,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ui 
j»iiUm.ntofit."-»'«*f».,  ffo/.  «.«».,  bk.U.,  oh.  u.  *dls  arch-blsh  -on    „  t.    [Pref.    dis,  and  Eng. 


Scott:  Mannion,  iv.  1. 
dis-ar-ran  ged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISARRANGE.] 
dls-ar  ran  ge-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 


Tel'*)-)  vng:  Justine,  to.  41. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  disappreciation  (q.  v.) .       B.  As  adj. :  Silly,  stupid. 


*dls-ap-pre-cl-a  -tion  (or  5!  as  shl),  s.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  appreciatimi  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of 
undervaluing  or  depreciating ;  depreciation. 


"By  your  disarde  king,   not  you,  their  wrong  on  me 
doth  fall." 

Abp.  Hall:  Trans!,  of  Homer  (1581),  p.  10. 

..          .   _  dls-arm  ,  *des-arm-en,  u.  f .  &  i.    [Fr.  desarmer  : 

,>•„/,„/,       in  „  i  i    TI,        t-       »'*      '.  ,?nd   Eng'    °-  Fr-  des=Lat.  dis=away,  from,  and  Fr.  armer- 
ipprooatioii  (q.v.).J    The  act  or  state  of  disapprov-    to  arm.] 

i°€lc5nSu?n«l_°Lco,ndemnm»:  disapproval,  cen-       A.  Transitive : 


, 
sure,  either  expressed  or  unexpressed. 


dLl°as£e  sef  DlS 
tre'  8ei         3 


."  °'   -™»i  '°  take  away  arms  or 

d'8aPProbation  and        "f,  :    •    ]»«  entered  the  town  and  had  disarmed 
the  inhabitants."—  Macaulay    Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


b<511,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  stan.     -tion, 


Large  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling  trees." 
Cowper:  Task,  V.  110-12. 

dls-ar-rang-lng,pr.par.,a.  &s.  [DISARRANGE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disturbing  or  putting  out 
of  order  or  arrangement ;  disarrangement. 

dls-ar-ray,  v.  t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  desarroyer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

tl.  To  undress ;  to  divest  of  clothes. 

"  Now  night  is  come,  now  soon  her  disarray, 
And  in  her  bed  her  lay." 

Spenser:  Epithalamium. 


9611, 

-slon 


chorus, 
-  shun; 


chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;; 
-tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  = 


expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f, 
shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


disarray 


2.  To  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder :  to  rent. 

"  \Vhile  o'er  the  necks 
Thoa  drovest  of  warring  &nRels  disarma''!." 

Jlilliin:  P.  L.,  iii.  395,  396. 

*B.  Ititrans.:  To  divest  one's  self  of  clothes;  to 
undress. 

dls  ar-ray  ,  *dis-a-ray,  *des  ray,  *dis-ray,  s. 
I  FT.  disarroi :  <tes=Lat.  di«=uway,  from;  Fr.  ar= 
Lat.  a<J=to,  and  O.  Fr.  roi=order.l 

1.  The  state  of  being  without  clothes;  undress; 
disorder  in  dress, 

"  In  ragged  robes  and  filthy  disarray." 

Spensfr:  F.  ^.,  II.  iv.  4. 

2.  Disorder,  confusion. 

"  E'en  Hector  fled  :  through  heaps  of  disarray, 
The  fiery  coursers  forced  their  lord  away." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ivi.  440,  441. 

dls-ar-ray  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISAKKAY,  c.] 
dls  ar-ray  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISAEBAI,  «.] 
A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par-  &  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  stripping  of  clothes  or  undressing. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing  into  confusion  or  disorder. 
*dls-ar-tlc  -u-late,  v.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

articulate  (a.  v.).]    To  separate,  divide,  or  sunder 
the  joints  of. 

*dls-ar-tlc-u-la'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng. 
articulation .  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  sundering  joints 
or  articulations. 

*dls-as  -I-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dis=away,  from,  and 
<wimw=an  ass.]  To  deprive  of  or  free  from  an 
asinine  nature. 

"  Doth  he  desire  to  be  disaslnated  and  become 
Man  again  ?" 

Howell:  Parly  ofBeatts,  p.  28.    (Davtef.) 

*dls-as-sent ,  *dys-a  sent,  *dyss-al-sent,  v.  i. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  assent,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  dissent ; 
to  disagree ;  not  to  assent  or  agree. 

"  Alle  the  most  of  tho  mighty    .    .    . 
Dyssaisent  to  the  dede." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  9,368. 

*dis-as  sent  ,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  assent,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  Dissent,  refusal. 

"Without  the  Frenche  kynge's  consent  or  disaasent." — 
Ball:  Henry  VII.  (an.  7). 

•dls-aa-sent  -e"r,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  assenter 
(q.  v.).]  One  who  dissents  or  disagrees;  a  dis- 
senter. 

"Alledging  the  noting  of  the  names  of  the  disassent- 
trs." — State  Trials;  Lord  Balmerino  (an.  1634). 

»dls-as-sl-dtt  -I-t?,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  at- 
tiduity  (q.  y.).]  A  want  or  absence  of  care,  atten- 
tion, or  assiduity ;  neglect,  carelessness. 

"The  Cecilians  kept  him  back;  as  very  well  knowing 
that,  upon  every  little  absence  or  disassiduity,  he  should 
be  subject  to  take  cold  at  his  back."—  Wotton. 

dls-as  so  ~9l-ate  (or  5!  as  shl),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  associate  (q.  v.).]  To  separate,  to  dis- 
unite, to  disjoin. 

"  Disassociating  herself  from  the  body."  —  Florio: 
Transl.  of  Montaigne' s  Essays  (1613),  p.  630. 

dls-as-s5  -$I-at-ed  (orcl  as  shl) ,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DISASSOCIATE.] 

dls-as-BO  -$I-at-ing  (or  9!  as  shl),  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [DISASSOCIATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  A3  subst.:  The  act  of  separating,  disuniting, 
or  disjoining. 

dls,-as-ter,  «.  &  a.  [Fr.  desastre:  des  =  Lat. 
<Jts= away,  from,  and  Fr.  a«<re=Lat.  o«(r«m=astar, 
a  planet ;  Ital.  disastro ;  Sp.  &  Port.  desastro.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  blast,  stroke,  or  influence  of  an  unfavor- 
able or  unlucky  planet ;  an  unpropitious  portent  or 
omen. 

"  Disasters  veiled  the  son." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

2.  A  misf9rtune,  a  mishap,  a  calamity ;  an  un- 
toward or  disastrous  event  or  accident. 

"  Disaster  had  followed  disaster."  —  iSacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

»B.  -4s  adj.:  Disastrous. 

"  Right  worthy  duke,  whose  vict'ries  ever  shone, 
Through  clouds  of  envy  and  disaster  change. 

Weakest  goeth  to  tke  Wall  (1618). 

T  For  the  difference  between  disaster  and^co/am- 
ity,  see  CALAMITY. 

*dls.-as  -tSr,  v.  t.    [DISASTER,  «.] 

1.  To  blast  by  the  influence  of  an  unfavorable 
planet. 
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2.  To  injnrp,  to  hurt,  to  afflict. 

"Some  were  cuffed  and  much  disastered  found." 

ii'.nit;  Ansttr  Fair,  iii.  65. 

3.  To  disfigure. 

"Which  pitifully  disaster  the  cheeks."—  Shakegp.:  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

*dls-as  -tgred,  a.    [Eng.  disaster;  -ed.] 

1.  Blasted   by  the    influence  of    an  unfavorable 
planet. 

"  Canst  thou  now  receive  that  disastercd  changeling*"  — 
Sidney. 

2.  Afflicted,  injured,  unlucky. 

"  In  his  own  loose-revolving  fields,  the  swain 
Disastei'ed  stands."          Thomson:  Winter,  278,  279. 

*dlf-as  -ter-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  disaster;  -ly.]  Dis- 
astrously. 

"  Nor  let  the  envy  of  envenom'd  tongues    .    ,    . 
Thy  noble  breast  disasterly  possess." 

Drayton:  Lady  Geraldinf  to  Surrey. 

dls-as  -trous,  *dls-as  -ter-ous,  a.  [Eng.  disas- 
ter; -ous.] 

1.  Gloomy;  threatening  or  foreboding  disaster. 

"The  moon, 

In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations."—  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  696-98. 

2.  Unfortunate,  calamitous,  ruinous,  unlucky. 
"The  disastrous  event  of  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head  had 

not  cowed,  but  exasperated  the  people."  —  Maoaulay:  Hist, 
i.ii'i..  ch.  xvi. 

dl§-as  -trous-ly1,  *dl§-as  -ter-ous-ly\  adverb. 
[Eng.  disastrous;  -ly.]  In  a  disastrous,  ruinous,  or 
calamitous  manner. 

"  While  things  were  thus  disastrously  decreed." 

Drayton:  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  v. 

*dl§-as  -trous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disastrous;  •ness.'] 
Onfortunateness,  calami  tousness,  uuluckiness. 

*dls-at-ta$h  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  attach 
(Q-  v.).]  To  set  free  from  attachment,  to  loose,  to 
disjoin,  to  unfasten,  to  detach. 

*dls-at-ta9h  -ment,  ».  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
attachment  (q.y.).]  The  act  of  freeing  from  attach- 
ment; a  loosening,  disjoining,  or  unfastening. 

*dls-at-tl're,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  attire 
(q.  v.).]  To  strip,  to  undress. 

*dls-at-tu.  ne,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  attune 
(q.  v.)-]  To  put  out  of  tune  or  harmony. 

"He  dtsattunedit  ,  .  .  for  the  reception  of  Norah's 
letters."—  Lytton:  My  Novel,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  xvi.  (Davies.) 

*dls-aug-m§nt  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  aug- 
ment^ v.  (q.  v.)]  To  diminish,  to  decrease. 

"  There  should  I  find  that  everlasting  treasure, 
Which  force  deprives  not,  fortune  disaugmenta  not/' 
Quarles:  Emblems.     (.Varw.) 

*dls  au  -thSr-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
authorize  (q.  v.).J  To  deprive  of  authority  or 
credit. 

"The  obtrusion,  of  such  particular  instances  as  these 
are  insufficient  to  die-Authorize  a  note  grounded  upon  the 
final  intention  of  nature,"—  Wotton. 

*dls-a-va  11,  r.  t.  [Pref,  dis,  and  Eng.  avail,  v. 
(q-  v.)]  To  be  of  no  avail  to. 

"That  plea  would  not  disavail  me."—  Richardson:  Sir 
C.  Orandtson,  ii.  64. 

*dls-a-va  11,  *dls-a-va  lie,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  avail,  s.  (q.  v.)]  Hurt,  loss,  injury. 

"Their  disgrace  and  strife  his  disavaile."  —  Darfes.- 
Microcosmos,  p.  IL  (Dairies.) 

*dls-a-ven  -ttire,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Fr.  aventure; 
Port.  &  Sp.  desaventura;  Ital.  disawentura.]  A 
misadventure,  a  misfortune. 

"This  infortune  or  this  disaventure." 

Chaucer;  Troilus,  iv.  269. 

*dls-a-v6u$h  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
avouch  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  disavow,  to  disown. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  refuse,  to  disclaim. 

"  They  flatly  disavouch 
yield  him  more  obedience." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  iv. 

,  v.  t.     [Fr.  dtsavouer;  de«=Lat.  dis 
=  away,    from,   and   avouer  =  to   avow,    to   own.] 

1.  To  deny  the  truth  of,  to  refuse  to  acknowledge 
or  own  as  true. 

"  Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 
Nor  falsehood  disavow.1' 

Byron:  And  Thou  Art  Dead. 

2.  To  disown;  to  disclaim,  to  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge ;  to  disclaim  responsibility  for. 

"We   cannot  trust   this    ambassador's    undertakings, 
because  his  senate  may  disavow  him."  —  Brougham. 
*3.  To  disprove,  to  refute. 

"  Yet  can  they  never 
Toss  into  air  the  freedom  of  my  birth 
And  disavow  my  blood:  Plantagenet's." 

Furd'  Perfcin  Warbeck,  iv.  2. 


To 


disbark 

dIS-a-V<Jw -al,  s.  [Prof,  dfs,  and  Enq:.  aroirnT 
MI,  v.'.]  The  art  of  disavowing,  disclaiming,  or 
disowning ;  a  denial. 

"An  earnest  disavowal  of  fear  often  proceeds  from 
fear." — Rii-imrdsun  •  Clarissa. 

V  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  disavow  F 
and  tli-nial:  "The  disaroir«l  is  a  general  declar- 
ation; the  denial  is  a  particular  assertion:  the 
former  is  made  voluntarily  and  unasked  for,  the 
latter  is  always  in  direct  answer  to  a  charge:  we 
disavow  in  matters  of  general  interest  where  truth 
only  is  concerned ;  we  deny  in  matters  of  personal 
interest  where  the  character  or  feelings  are  impli- 
cated. What  is  disaiwced  is  generally  in  support 
of  truth;  what  is  denied  may  often  be  in  direct 
violation  of  truth :  an  honest  mind  will  always  dis- 
avow whatever  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to- 
it;  a  timid  person  sometimes  denies  what  he  knows 
to  be  true  from  a  fear  of  tin-  con.-eqncnces;  many 
persons  have  disavowed  being  the  author  of  the 
letters  which  are  known  as  the '  Letters  of  Junius.' 1T 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.} 

*d!s-a-V<5w  -ange,  s.  [Eng.  disavow,  -ance.]  Tb& 
act  of  disavowing ;  a  disavowal,  a  denial. 

"  An  utter  denial  and  disavowance  of  this  point."— South.- 
8erm.t  vol.  vi.,  ser.  1. 

dlB-a-V<5w  ed,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [ DISAVOW.] 

tdls-a-v<$w  -6r,  s.  [Eng. disavow;  -er.]  One  who- 
disavows,  disclaims,  or  denies. 

dls-a-v<5w  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    ("Dis  A  vow.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.;  A  disavowal,  a  denial. 

*dls-a-v6w'-m€nt,  s.  [Eng.  disavow;  -menf.J 
The  act  of  disavowing ;  a  disavowal,  denial,  or  dis- 
owning. 

"As  touching  the  Trident ine  history,  his  holiness  will 
not  press  you  to  any  disavowment  thereof."—  Wotton-  A 
Letter  to  the  Begius  Professor. 

dis  band',  v.  f.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  desbander.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  unloose,  to  set  loose  or  free,  to  untie. 
"  What  savage  bull  disbanded  from  his  stall 
Of  wrathe  a  eigne  more  inhumane  could  make?" 
Stirling:  Aurora,  et.  iv. 

2.  To  dismiss  from  military  service;  to  breakup 
a  body  of  men  engaged  as  soldiers. 

"  A  command  to  disband  the  army." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

*3.  To  set  free  or  loose  from  any  bonds  or  ties ;  to 
discard,  to  divorce. 

"And  therefore  she  ought  to  be  disbanded."— Milton. 
Doctrine  of  Divorce. 

*4.  To  disperse,  to  scatter. 

"Some  imagine  that  a  quantity  of  water,  sufficient  to 
make  such  a  deluge,  was  created  upon  that  occasion;  and, 
when  the  business  was  done,  all  disbanded  again,  and  anni* 
hilated."—  Woodioard. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  retire  from  military  service;  to  be  dis- 
banded. 

"  Our  navy  was  upon  the  point  of  disbanding,  and  many 
of  our  men  came  ashore." — Bacon:  War  with  Spain. 
2.  To  break  up;  to  separate. 

"  How  rapidly  the  zealots  of  the  cause 
Disbanded.   —Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

*3.  To  dissolve,  to  be  broken  up  or  dissolved. 
"  Yea,  when  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  disband, 
Then  shalt  thou  be  my  rock  and  tower." 

Herbert-  Assurance. 

dis-band'  £d,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISBAND.] 
dls -band  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [DISBANP.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  intended  to  effect 
the  disbanaing  of  an  army. 

"  The  Disbanding  Bill  had  received  the  royal  assent." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  dismissing  from  military 
service ;  disbandment. 

"  The  pamphleteers  who  recommended  the  immediate 
and  entire  disbanding  of  the  army  had  an  easy  task."— 
Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiii. 

dls-band  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  disband;  -mcnt.]  The 
act  of  disbanding. 

dls -bar  ,  v.  f.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bar,  s.  (q.  v.)] 
To  expel  or  remove  from  the  list  of  barristers ;  to 
deprive  of  the  right  to  plead  ay  a  barrister. 

*dls-bark'  (1),  r.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  desbarquer;  Fr. 
debarguer.]  [DEBAEK.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  disembark ;  to  land  from 
a  ship,  to  put  on  shorn. 

"  Disbark  the  sheep,  nn  offering  to  the  gods." 

Pope;  Honor's  Odyssey,  xi.  22. 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,    wet,     here,     camel,    h8r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g&,    p5t» 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wBrk,     who,     s&n;     mttte,    cub,    ctire,    unite,    cSr,    rule,    fftll;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu-kw. 


disbark 

B.  Intrans.:    To  disembark,  to   come    on  shore 
from  a  ship. 

"When  he  was  arrived  ;it  Alexandria  and  dftbarfewt.*1 
— i>.  Hulland:  Flntttivh,  p.  358. 

*dls-bark  l'2K  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bark 
(2).  s.  (q.  v.)]  To  strip  off  the  bark  of,  to  bark. 

"Walls  made  of  fir-trees,  unsqunred  and  only  f?/s- 
barketl.1'— Boyle:  Woi**,  ii.  730. 

*dls-barked  (l)tpa.par.oTa.   [DISBARK  (1),  r.] 
*dls-bark  ed  (2),  pa.par.  or  a.   [DISBARK  (2),  r.] 

dls-bar  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  disbar;  -men/.]  The 
act  of  disbarring  or  depriving  of  the  privileges  and 
status  of  a  barrister. 

dis  bar  -ring,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ft.    [DISBAR.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  tt  partidp.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  same  as  DISBARMENT  (q.  v.). 
*dis-ba  86,  v.  t.    [Pref.  dis  (intens.),  and  English 

6asc,  a.  (q.  v.)_]    To  debase. 

"  Before  I  will  dishus*  mine  honor  so." 

<;,•«•><>'.•  At]>iiutiKitf,  v.     (Davies.) 

*dls-be-co  me,  r.  /.  [Pref.  d/s,  and  Eng.  become 
(q.  v.J.]  To  misbecome. 

"  Anything  that  may  disbecinnf 
The  place  on  which  you  sit." 

Massinger:  Fatal  Dowry,  v.  2. 

dls-be-llef  ,  s.  [Prof,  dis,  and  Eng.  6ette/(q.v.).] 
1.  A  want  of  belief  or  faith;  a  refusal  to  believe 

in  anything ;  unbelief. 

"The   disbelief  of   such  articles  as    are    invented  by 

men."— Tillotson,  vol.  i.,  ser.  19. 

*2.  A  system  of  error. 

"  Nugatory  disbeliefs  wound  off  and  done  with.  —J«r. 
Taylor. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  disbelief  and 
unbelief:  "Disbelief  properly  implies  the  believing 
that  a  thing  is  not,  or  refusing  to  believe  that  it  is. 
Unbelief  expresses  properly, a  believing  the  con- 
trary or  what  one  has  believed  before:  disbelief  is 
most  applicable  to  the  ordinary  events  of  life;  un- 
belief to  serious  matters  of  opinion :  our  disbelief  of 
the  idle  tales  which  are  told  by  beggars  is  justified 
by  the  frequent  detection  of  their  falsehood ;  our 
Savior  had  compassion  on  Thomas  for  his  unbelief ', 
and  gave  him  such  evidences  of  his  identity  as  dis- 
sipated every  doubt."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

dls-be-lle  ve,  u.  /.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  be- 
lieve (q.  v-.).] 

A.  Trans.:  Not  to  believe,  credit,  or  have  faith 
in ;  to  discredit,  to  distrust. 

"The  French  government  and  the  English  opposition 
agreed  in  disbelieving  his  protestations." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intrans.:  Not  to  believe,  to  be  without  faith 
(generally  followed  by  in  before  that  from  which 
belief  or  credit  is  withheld). 

dls-be-liev  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISBELIEVE.] 
dls-be-liev  -Sr,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  believer 

(q.  v.).]    One  who  refuses  to  believe,  credit,  or  have 

faith  in  anything;  an  unbeliever. 
"The  pretended  Christian,  who  leads  a  bad  life,  is  much 

worse  than  an  inndel,  a  downright  disbeliever." — Gilpin: 

Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  1. 

dls-be-llev  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.   [DISBELIEVE.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  partidp.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  ^4s  subst. :  The  state  of  refusing  or  being  with- 
out belief  or  faith  in  anything ;  disbelief. 

"  It  being  the  disbelieving  of  an  eternal  truth  of  God's." 
—Hammond:  Practical  Catechism. 

dis  bench  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bench 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  drive  from  or  deprive  of  a  seat. 

"  Sir,  I  hope, 
My  words  disbenched  you  not." 

Shakesp,.-  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

2.  Law:  In  England  to  expel  from  or  deprive  of 
the  rights  and   privileges  of   a   bencher;    in   this 
country  to  impeach  a  judge  and  deprive  him  of  his 
seat  on  the  bench.    (Colloq.) 

*dIs-bSnd  ,  r.  /.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bend  (q.  v.).] 
To  relax,  to  unbend. 

"As  liberty  a  courage  doth  impart 
So  bondage  doth  disbend,  else  break,  the  heart." 

Stirling:  Julius  Ccesar,  chorus  iii. 
*dls-blnd  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bind  (q.  v.).] 
To  free  from  bauds  or  bondage ;  to  unbind. 

"  How  dare  we  disbind  or  loose  ourselves  from  the  tye?  " 
—Mede:  Texts  of  Scripture,  bk.  L,  disc.  2. 

*dls-bla  me,  *des-blam-en,  v.  t-    [O.  Fr.  des- 
•  —,]    To  acquit  from  blame  or  fault. 
"  Deablameth  me  if  any  worde  be  lame, 
For  as  myn  auctor  seyde,  so  seye  I." 

Chaucer;  Troilus,  ii.  (prohem.  17). 
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*dls-blam'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [ 

A.  &  B.  Ax  pr.  pur.  <r  j"'rti<'i/'.  <«!j.:  (  See  the 
verb.) 

C.  AHHithttt.:  Tlio  act  of  clearing  from  blame:  a 
defense,  an  exoneration. 

'•With  his  Immlilo  request  but  of  one  quarter  of  an 
hour's  audience  for  liis  dt*ttlami*Q."-~-8tr  ,/.  l-'iiifit.  <>''- 
*eri'atit>n#  >ni  t'nf'i'.ttt  AmbtisiHUlors  (Iffifo),  p.  240. 

*dls  bod  -led,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  ami  Enw.  bntlird 
(q.  v.).J  Freed  or  separated  from  the  body  ;  disem- 
bodied. 

"  The  dinboflieil  souls  shall  return  and  be  joined  again 
to  bodies."—  Mum-ill:  Prv-f  j.-isteHc?  O/NUM/.S,  p.  143. 

*dls-b0d  -f,  r.  /•  [Pref.  rfi«,  and  EHK.  &«!;/ 
(q.  v.)-]  To  separate  or  set  free  from  the  body  ;  to 
disembody, 

*dl8-bbrd'I  r.  i.    [Fr.  df  border.'}    To  disembark. 

"They    .    .    .    did  all  ftitbwil, 
To  shore  to  supper." 

Chapman:  Homer"  s  Odyssey,  bk.  xiv. 

*dls  b6s  ca  -tion,  e.  [Pref.  dis;  Eng.  lnnsctt<i<' 
(q.  v.),  and  suff.  -a/  ton.]  The  same  as  DISAFFOREST- 
ING (q.  v.). 

dls-b<5w  -el,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bowfl 
(q.  v.}.]  To  take  out  the  bowels  of;  to  disembowel. 

"  A  great  oak  dry  and  dead— 
Whose  foot  in  ground  htith  left  but  feeble  hold, 
But  half  disbotce-led  lies  above  the  ground." 

Spenser.-  Ruins  of  Rome,  xxvlii. 

dls-bo"w  -eled,  dls-b<5w  -elled,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Dis  BOWEL.] 

dls-bo"w  -el-Ing,  dls-b(5w'-el-llng,  pr.  par.,  a. 

&8.     [DlSBOWEL.J 

A.  &  B.  -45  pr.  par.  t£  partidp.  adj.  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  disembowel- 
ing. 

*dls-branch  ,  *dls-brauncfc  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  branch  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  lop  or  cut  off  a  branch  ;  to  deprive  of 
branches. 

"  The  husbandman  shall  not  doe  amisse  to  disbraunch 
and  lop  his  tree-groves."  —  P.  Holland:  Plinic,  bk.  iviii., 
ch.  xxvi. 

2.  Fifj.  :  To  separate   or  cut  away,  as  from  the 
main  stem. 

"  She,  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither." 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  2. 

dls-bud,  v.  /.  JPref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bud  (q.v.).] 
To  cut  away  buds  from  ;  to  deprive  of  a  certain 
number  of  buds  or  shoots,  so  that  the  plant  may  not 
become  weakened  through  an  insufficient  supply  of 
sap,  which  would  be  the  case  if  all  the  buds  or 
shoots  were  allowed  to  grow. 

dls-bud  -ding,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [DISBUD.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  cutting  away  the  excess 
of  buds  or  shoots. 

dls-bfir  -den,  dls-bfir  -vhen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  burden  (q.  T.).] 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  free  or  ease  of  a  burden  ;  to  remove  a 
burden  from  ;  to  unburden;  to  unload. 

"  More  hands 
Help  to  disburden  nature  of  her  birth." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  623,  624. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  rid  or  free  from  any  incumbrance. 

"We  shall  disburden  the  piece  of  those  hard  shadow- 
ings,  which  are  always  ungraceful."  —  Dryden-'  Dufresnoy's 
Art  of  Painting. 

2.  To  rid  or  free  from  any  mental  burden  or  op- 
pression ;  to  relieve. 

"  My  heart  is  great;  but  it  must  break  with  silence, 
Ere  't  be  disburdened  with  a  liberal  tongue." 

Shakesp.  •  Richard  II.,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  throw  off  a  burden  ;  to  relieve  one's  self  from 
a  burden. 

"  Lucia,  disburden  all  thy  cares  on  me, 
And  let  me  share  thy  most  retir'd  distress." 

Addison,  Cato.i.  2. 

B.  Reflexive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  free  or  deliver  one's  self  of  a  burden, 
weight,  or  load. 

"The  river,  with  ten  branches  or  streams,  disburdens 
himself  within  the  Persian  sea."—  Peoc'/mm.-  On  Drawing. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  relieve  one's  self  by  the  disclosure  or 
acknowledgment  of  any  mental  burden. 

*C.  Intrans.:  To  relieve  or  ease  one's  mind. 
"  Adam    .    .    .    In  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost, 
Thus  to  disburden  sought  with  sad  complaint." 

Milton.  P.  L.,  x.  719. 
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dis-bur  -dened,  dis  bur'  thened,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

1  lHsiu;i;uEX.J 

dis-bur  -den  lAg,  dis  bur  then-ing,  i»:  par., 
a.  &  s.  [DisBt: RDEN  .  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  /"•.  par.  »("  /xtrfii'ifi.  <«lj.:  iSt-e  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  freeing  or  casing  of  a 
burden. 

*dls-bur  -ge6n,  *dls  bur -gen,  r.  t.  [Pref.  ///.s. 
and  Enff.-fturoeon  (a.  v.).]  To  strip  or  deprive  of 
the  burgeons,  or  buds. 

"In  dfsburgening  and  defoiling  u  vine."— Holla nd- 
Plhii?,  bk.  xviL,  ch.  xxii. 

*dls  bur  86,  *.  [Fr,  d£boursf;  O.  Fr.  tlfahourttf. 
pa.  par.  of  dctil><nir*er,  Fr.  &6bour96r~U)  pay  down.j 
A  payment,  a  disbursement. 

"  Some  add  disburse,  some  bribe,  some  gratulance.'' 
Mac  bin.-  l>nmi>  Kniyhttv.     (JOOvfM.) 

dis-bur  se,  r.  /.  [Fr.  debour&er;  Old  Fr.  des- 
bouraer:  des=Lat.  dis=away.  from,  andfcourse  =  a 
purse.]  To  pay  down,  to  expend,  to  lay  out,  to 
spend. 

"The  duty  of  collecting  and  disbursing  his  revenues." 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  IV. 

dis-bur  sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISBURSE,  u.] 

dis  bflr  se-ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.  d&tbourse-ment ;  Fr. 
d&boursement.  from  d&bourser—tQ  disburse.  I 

1.  The  act  of  disbursing,  expending,  or  laying  out 
of  money. 

"The  queen'streasure,  in  so  great  occasionaof  disburse- 
ments, is  not  always  so  ready."— Spenser:  Ireland. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  disbursed  or  expended ;  expen- 
diture, payment. 

"I  am  at  present  engaged  in  examining  the  finances  of 
the  Prusenses,  their  disbursements,  and  credits."—  Mel- 
moth:  Pliny,  bk.  x.,  lett.  16. 

dls-burs  -5r,  s.  [Eng.  disburs(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
disburses,  pays  out,  or  expends  money. 

dls-burs  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISBURSE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  partidp.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  laying  out  or  expending 
money ;  disbursement. 

"  He  demanded  to  have  the  disbursing  of  the  money 
himself."—  Golding-.  Justine,  fol.  36. 

dis-bur  -$henf  v.  t.    [DISBURDEN.] 

disc,  disk,  s.&a.  [Lat.  discus=a  quoit,  a  plate; 
Gr.  disko$=&  quoit.]  [DESK,  DISH.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  circular  piece  of  iron,  stone,  &c.,  used  as  a 
quoit. 

"His  soldiers  hurl'd  the  disk  or  bent  the  bow." 

(,'ttwper:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Any  flat  circular  plate  or  surface,  as  of  a  piece 
of  metal,  the  aperture  of  a  telescope;  the  face  of 
the  sun  as  it  appears  projected  in  the  heavens. 

"The  satellite  itself  is  discernible  on  the  disc  as  a 
bright  spot."—  Uenchel:  Astronomy  (1858),  §  540. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Astron.:  The  face  or  visible  projection  of  a 
celestial  body. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Of  flowering  plants: 

(a)  Gen.:  An  organ  consisting  of  certain  bodies 
or  projections  situated  between  the  base  of  the 
stamens  and  that  of  the  ovary,  but  constituting  no 

Sart  of  either.  The  most  common  form  is  that  of  a 
eshy  ring,  either  entire  or  variously  lobed,  sur- 
rounding the  base  of  the  ovary,  as  in  Lamium, 
Orobanche.&c.  Sometimes  it  is  a  cup,  asinPteonia  ; 
sometimes  it  is  reduced  to  a  few  scales,  as  may  be 
seen  in  various  plants  with  an  inferior  ovary. 
(Lindley,  &c.) 

(fo)  Spec. :  A  fleshy  solid  body  interposed  between 
the  top  of  the  ovary  and  the  base  of  the  style  in  the 
Compositte.  In  this  great  order,  or  series  of  orders, 
the  inflorescence  is  suggestive  of  the  sun  surrounded 
by  rays.  In  a  daisy  the  florets  of  the  disk  are  the 
yellow  tubular  ones,  the  florets  of  the  ray  are  the 
ring  of  ligulate  (strap-shaped)  whiteorpink-tipped 
florets  surrounding  those  first  mentioned. 


2)  OfJlowertesspJants: 
a)  The 


:ie  receptacle  of  some  fungals, 

(b)  The  Chymenium  of  certain  other  fungals. 

3.  Mach.:  One  of  the  collars  separating  and  fast- 
ening the  cutters  on  a  horizontal  mandrel. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 

disc-coupling,  disk- coupling,  s. 

Mach. :  A  kind  of  coupling  composed  of  two  discs 
keyed  on  the  connected  end  of  the  two  shafts.  One 
of  the  two  discs  has  in  it  two  recesses  into  which 
corresponding  projections  on  the  other  disc  are 
titted,  thus  locking  the  two  discs  together. 


boll,    b<>^;     pout,    Jo"wl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     vhis;     Bin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sioii  =  shiin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      dpi. 
90 
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discern 


disk  steam-engine,  ».  A  form  of  rotary  steam- 
•euwiue  which  was  invented  by  RrtefiaoB  and  im- 
proved by  Bishopp  and  others.  In  the  Ericsson 
engine  the-  disk  revolves,  and  in  the  Bisnopp  engine 
T  be  disk  oscillates. 

disc-telegraph,  disk-telegraph,  s. 

Teleg.:  One  in  which  the  letters  and  figures  are 
arranged  around  a  circular  plate  and  art-  brought 


apparatus  seems  to  have  been  tliat  of  Ronafd  made    capacitate  (si.  v.).]    To  incapacitate ;  to  make  unfit 

in  1816.    At  each  end  of  the  line  were  clocks  beating    or  incapable. 

in  unison;  at^least^  such  was  the  requirement  of  the        dJs  card  ,  r.  t.  & 


invention.  Each  clock-work  rotated  a  disk  having 
the  letters  and  numerals  on  a  circular  track,  and 
t  hese  were  exposed  in  consecutive  order  at  an  open- 
ing in  the  dial,  the  two  ends  of  the  line  showing  the 
same  letter  coincidently.  The  sender  of  a  message 
watched  till  the  required  letter  came  in  view,  then 
made  an  electric  connection,  which  diverged  a  pair 
of  pith  balls  and  drew  attention  to  the  letter.  This 


dispel  i-a  -56-86,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ditcelii um). 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -acrce.] 

Hot.:  A  family  of  opercolats  Acrocarpous  Mosses, 
of  gregarious  habits,  very  dwarf  and  stemless.  an~- 
ing  from  a  green  prothallimn  spreading  on  the 
ground.  (Griffith  (t  Henfrcff.  i 

dis  961 -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  d»-=twice,  twofold,  and 
skelos  —  a  leg,  a  lirnb.l 

lint.:  A  genus  of  Mosses,  tin-  type  of  the  family 

*dis  9end   en  9^ ,  .s.    [UESCEXDEXCY.]    Descent. 
11 1  could  make  unto  you  ;i  long  discourse,  of  their  race, 
[Pref.   dis,    and   Eng.  card    bloud,  family,  discendrncir,  degree,  title,  and  office."— 


*dls-cant ,  i.  &.  x.    [DESCANT.] 

dis -cant,  s.  [Lat.  dis  =  twice,  and  cantus  =  & 
song.  1 

.!/".•./>.•  A  double-song;  originally  the  melody  or 
counterpoint  sung  with  a  plain-song;  thence  the 
upper  voice  or  leading  melody  in  a  piece  of  part- 
music;  and  thence  the  canto,  cantus.  or  soprano 
voice,  which  was,  as  late  as  Mendelssohn, written  in 
the  O  clef.  (Grove.) 


(<j.  v.l ;  Sp.  descartar;  O.  Fr.  escarter:  Fr.  ecarter; 
Ital.  »carlare=ta  throw  away  cards  from  the  hand.] 

[DEI  ARD.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
The  elder  hand  is  entitled  to  discard  five  cards." — 


was  repeated  for  each  letter,  the  parties  waiting  Field. 

till  the  required  letter  came  in  its  turn  to  the  open-  2.  Figuratively  : 

ings  in  the  respective  dials.    (KnigM.)  (1)  jo  throw  off  or  away ;  to  get  rid  of. 

diSC-Valve    disk- valve,  s.  "  I  her8  discard  my  sickness." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ctesar,  ii.  1. 

la^^  .   C?>  To  dismiss  from  serv^e  employment,  or  close 

upon  a  circular  seat  whose  apertures  form  intimacy:  to  disown,  to  cast  off . 

for.te.rn  or  other  fluid.  ""^  ""  °'d 


J',i**>'iiyr  of'Benvennto  (1612). 

*dls  9en  86,  s.  [Lai.  descensus.]  Descent;  suc- 
cession. 

11  With  vthir  princis  porturit  in  that  place, 
From  the  begynning  of  thare  fyrst  dtaMMM." 

Douglas.    Virgil,  211,  26. 

•dis  9§nt  -Ine,  a.  [Eng.  discent- descent,  and 
suff.  -inc.]  Lineal ;  in  regular  descent. 

"  By  the  disctntine  line  of  Kings  from  the  Conquest."— 
ffashe:  Lenten  Stuff.  (Davies.) 

*dls-9ep  -don,  *dls  9§p  -clone,  .<.    [O.  Fr.  dis- 
cepter^to  debate  or  plead  a  cause;  Lat.  discepto.] 
The  determination  of  causes  in  consequence  of 


disc-wheel,  disk-wheel, «. 

Mach.:  A.  wheel  which  differs  from  the  usual 
worm-wheel  in  the  mode  of  presenting  the  spiral  to 
the  cog-wheel. 


(3)  To  renounce,  to  disown,  to  reject. 
"  Henry  of  Hoheneck  I  discard!" 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

*(4)  To  free,  to  disencumber,  to  deprive. 
"I  only  discard  myself  of  those  things  that  are  noxious 
to  my  body." — Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  298. 

II.  Cards:  To  throw  away  from  the  hand  certain 


The 

piral  thread  on  the 
face  of  the  disk  drives 
the  spur-gear,  moving 
it  the  distance  of  one 
tooth  at  each  revolu- 
tion. The  shafts  are  at 
right  angles  to  each 
other.  (Knight.) 

*dls-cag  ed,  a. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
caged  (a.  v.).]  Un- 
caged, released  from  a 
cage. 

"She  let  me  fly  dis- 
fagcd.'' 

Tennyson:  Gareth  and 
Lynette. 

disc   al,  a.    [Eng.  disc;  -al.]    Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  a    isc.  „  After  tho  alsmra^  or  if  there  is  no  <HMara<  after  the 

«dlB-Cal-9e-ate,   V.  t.  &  ».      [Lat.  discalceatus  =     deal,  the  non-dealer  leads  any  card  he  thinks  fit."— £«»- 
barefooted,  unshod :  dui=away,  from,  and  calceatus    lish  encyclopcedia. 
=  shod ;  calceus=a.  shoe.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  strip,  pull,  or  put  off  shoes  or  san- 
dals from. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  put  off  one's  shoes.    (Cockeram.) 
*dIs-cal'-98-a-tSd,  adj.     [Latin   discalceatus.] 

Stripped  or  deprived  of  shoes  or  sandals. 
•dlB-cal-96-a  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  discalceatus.]  The 


Disk-wheel. 


debate,  without  the  necessity  of  renewed  citations 
(Jamieson.) 

"For  the  discepcione  of  the  kingis  liegis  be  aulde  sum- 
mondis." — Act.  Dow.  Cone.  (an.  14&),  p.  298. 

*dls  9ept  ,  v.  i.  [Lat.  di*cep(o=to  contend,  to 
dispute :  dis=away,  apart,  and  capto=ta  cateh  at.] 
To  dissent. 

"  I  try  it  with  my  reason,  nor  discept 
From  any  point  I  probe  and  pronounce  sound." 

Browning:  King  and  tfook,  X.  1,360. 

..--.—  *dis-9<sp  ta -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  disceptatio,  from  dis- 
cards which  have  been  dealt  to  the  player,  but  are  ceptat^  pa.  par.  of  dinctpto.]  A  dispute,  a  conten- 
not  used  or  needed  by  him.  In  whist  when  a  player  f  i»™»rcv 

i.     ,, ,...!.!,.    t-n     f.,11.  ,„-     oi.Jf     QT.H      ,t.,..-    tir,*-    tmrriT.     }i»      HOU,  a  ( 

"  Verbose  janglings,  and  endless  disceptntlons. 

Strupe:  Memorials  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1540.) 

*dls  -9<sp-ta-t8r,  s.  [Lat.]  He  who  engages  in 
a  dispute  or  controversy ;  a  disputant,  a  controver- 
sialist. 

"  The  inquisitive  disceptators  of  this  age." — Coieley. 

»dls-cep  -ter,  *dls-9«p -tre  (tre  as  tSr),  v.  t. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  scepter  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of 
a  scepter ;  to  dethrone,  to  depose. 

"  Who  will  beleeue  that  Holopherne,          , 
Who  did  a  hundred  famous  princes  derne, 
Should  be  disceptered.  slain,  left  in  a  midow, 
By  no  great  Gyant,  but  a  feeble  widow? " 

Hudson:  Judith,  p.  86. 


is  unable  to  follow  suit,  and  does  not  trump,  he 
throws  away  or  discards  one  of  another  suit. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Cards:  To  throw  certain  cards  out  of  the  hand. 

"We  should  discard  from  the  best  protected  suit — viz., 
the  small  diamond.  Reasons  in  full  will  be  found  in  any 
book  which  treats  of  discarding  from  strength  to  the 
adverse  trump  lead." — Field. 

discard,.-:.    [DISCARD, r.] 

out  of  the 


di§  cern  (cernasxSrn)  (I),*dls-c8rne  (!),«.«. 
i.    [Fr.  discerner,  from  Lat.  di»cerno=to  distin- 


2   The  card  or  cards  thrown  out  of  the  hand.  &i.    [Fr.  , 

According  to  English  rule  a  player  cannot  alter  his    guish  :  dMi=away,  apart,  and  cerno=to  separate; 


cogn.  with  Gr.  fcrtno=to  separate,    to    judge,  to 
decide;  Sp.  and  Port,  discernir;  Ital.  ditcernere.'] 


A.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  distinguish;  to  make  a  distinction ;  to  dis- 


act  of  stripping  or  putting  off  shoes  or  sandals. 

"  The  custom  of  discalceation,  or  putting  off  their  shoes 
at  meals." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi, 

dls-cal  ced,  a.    [Lat.  di«caJcea(tw=unshod:  dis  ownjng_ 

(neg.),andcalceatu*=shod.]  »dls  card'-ttre    s 

lCfcGe'^.-HUnshod;  wearing  sandals,  as  an  act  of  act  of  discarding 'rejectingTor  disowning, 

mortification,  instead  of  shoes  or  boots.  ^  ^f^f^i'r^^m  on  fl£ 

"  Teresa  is  said  to  have  copied  thearrangements  for  the  39 

refectory  from  a  convent  of  Discalced  Franciscaneases  at  ••»               I-T^J-            /i      _»•  t                        i 

ValTadolid  °-H.  J.  Coleridge,  S.  J.:  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  «S  Car  -I-a,  s.  .[Lat.  discus:  Or. diskos=  a  round 

•»<i  1.  2SL  plate,  a  quoit,  a  disk.  So  called  from  the  breadth  of 

.     .  ....        .,  ...  -    .        i        tin'  iti^r.  I 

,  order  Khan 

._,  .     Ids  the  Quina  of  Br 

used  as  a  febrifuge  and 
*dls-car'-nate,  a.    [Lat.  di»=away,  apart,  and 


iiscard- 
•  (I'W), 


jrreau,  1.  ^01.  r ~i   — 

2.  Spec. :  A  term  applied  to  the  religious  of  both  {Lr,Is.cV  „„„,,„  „»  nionra 

Vexes  practicing  the  reform  introduced  by  St.  Teresa  **  >^rfftfo«  viefds  th 

into  tKe  Carmelite  Order  about  the  middle  of  the  SSS^^XK}^?       f  . 


iut 

sixteenth  century. 


«dlB-camp',  v.  1.  &  t.    [O.  Fr.  descamper;  Fr.  at-  corna(u^=having'  a'body:  'caro  (genit.  carnis)  =  , 

camper.]  body;  Sp.  &  Port,  descarnado;   Ital.  discarnato; 

A.  Intrant. :  To  raise  or  remove  a  camp  ;  to  de-  Fr.  dfcharn(.']    Stripped  or  deprived  of  flesh, 

part  from  a  camp.     (Cotgrave.)  "Furnished   with   a   load   of    broken    and   disoarnatc 


B.  Trans. :  To  drive  from  or  out  of  a  camp. 


*dl8-Can'-d§r,  v.  i.     [A   corrupt,    of    squander 
with  pref.  dis.]    To  squander,  to  scatter  (7). 

"  By  the  diacandering  of  this  pelleted  storm." 
Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13  (Folio). 

«dls-can  -&$,  u, 
(q.  v.).]    To  melt,  to  dissolve. 

"The  heart* 

That  spanieled  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  dtscandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Cfesar." 

Shakeap.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 


discard  afterTie  has  touched  the  stock." — Field. 

dis  card  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCARD,  v.] 

dis  card  -Ing,  pr.  par  ,  a.  4  ».    [DISCARD.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  d>  particip.  adj. :    (See  the    criminate" 
verb.)  "And  he  discerned  him  not,   because  his  hands  were 

C.  As  substantive  :  hairy."— Genesis  xivii.  23. 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  throwing  away  certain  cards       *2.  To  pick  out,  to  select,  to  separate. 

from  a  hand.  "  ;.,.-,.,,„  thou  what  is  thine  with  me,  and  take  it  to 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  casting  off,  rejecting,  or  dis-    thee."— Oenesis  xxxi.  82. 

•3.  To  constitute  a  distinction,  a  difference  be- 
r^Eng. ,  discard^;  -ure.]     The    tween;  to  distinguish. 

"Nothing  else  discerns  the  virtue  or  the  vice." 

B.  Jonson. 

4.  To  distinguish,  discover,  or  perceive  with  the 
eye. 

"  Our  unassisted  sight  ...  is  not  acute  enough  to 
discern  the  minute  texture  of  visible  objects." — Beattie: 
On  Truth,  pt.  it,  ch.  i.  g  2. 

5.  To  distinguish,  detect,  or  perceive  mentally. 
"The  intelligence  which  discerns  and  the  humanity 

which  remedies  them." — Macatilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

6.  To  judge  or  decide  between  ;  to  discriminate. 

"  Exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil." — Heb.  v.  14. 
B.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  distinction  or  difference ;  to  discrimi- 
nate, judge,  or  decide. 

"Give  therefore  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart  to 
judge  thy  people,  that  I  may  discern  between  good  and 
bad."— 1  Kings  iii.  8. 


bones."— Glanvill:  Scepsis  Salentlflca,  ch.  iv. 


.  f     rr>     *  ^-         AT?  ,M|•««^^ 


Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell; 

I  will  disease  me."          Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v.  1. 

*dls-cask  ,  t1.  t.    [Pref.  du,  and  Eng.  cask  (q.  v.).] 
To  turn  out  of  a  cask. 

"  No  Tunny  is  suffered  to  be  sold  unless  first  dltcaskt." 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  candy    —Sandys:  Travels,  p.  239.    (Datiies.) 
*dls-9e  de,  v.  i.    [Lat.  discedo.] 

1.  To  depart. 

"I  dare  not  discede  from  my  copy." — Fuller:  Ch.  Hist., 
iv.  16. 

2.  To  yield,  to  give  way. 


2.  To  see,  to  perceive,  to  distinguish  with   the 

"As  far  as  I  could  well  discern 
Forsinoke."         Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  2. 

*II.  Laic:  To  have  judicial  cognizance. 

"  It  discerneth  of  forces,  frauds,  crimes  various  of  stel- 
lionate." — Bacon. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  to  discern  and  to 
perceive,  see  PERCEIVE. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or.     w8re,     wolf,     w5rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     tr?,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 

»,     oe  -  e; 


marine; 

ey      a. 


go,     pot, 
qu  -  kw. 


discern 

*dl§  cern  (ecru  as  zern)  (2),  *dis-cerne  (2), 
fde-cerne,  r.  t.  [DECERN.J  To  decree,  to  adjudge. 

"I  <Iivcr»e  and  jugis  all  thir  gudis  to  be  recoverit.  I 
consent  hereto  and  discernis  the  gamin  to  be  done." — Bel- 
lendat;  T.  Livius,  p.  60. 

*dls.-cern -aa9e  (cern  as  ze"rn),s.  [O.Fr.]  Dis- 
cernment. 

"He  clearely  manifesteth,  thut  either  he  hath  but  a 
bliude  di&eerimnce,  or  that  in  wwedome  he  is  inferiour  to 
a  woman."—  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612.  (Nares.) 

dl§  cerned    (cerned  as  aSrnd),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[DISCERN.  J 

dl§-cern-e"r  (cern  as  ze"rn),  s.  [Eng.  discern; 
-er.} 

1,  One  who  discerns,  distinguishes,  or  perceives. 

2.  One  who  can  discern,  discriminate,  or  judge:  a 
judge. 

"  He  was  n  constant  and  irremoveable  discerner  of  right 
and  wrong." — P.  Holland;  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  104. 

dls-cern  -I-ble,  *dl§-cern  -a-ble  (cernaszern), 
•o.  [Eng.  discern;  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be  dis- 
cerned, perceived,  or  discovered,  either  by  the  eye 
or  by  the  understanding;  perceivable,  visible,  per- 
ceptible, distinguishable. 

"  Traces  of  severe  bodily  and  mental  suffering  were  dis- 
cernible in  his  countenance." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.ii. 

discern  -l~ble-nSss  (cern  as  zSrn),  s.  [Eng, 
discernible;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  discern- 
ible ;  capability  of  being  discerned. 

Mis. -cern  -I-blf,  *dl§-cern -a-blf  (cern  as 
aSrn),  adv.  [Eng.  discernible);  -Jtf.l  Tn  a  dis- 
cernible manner  or  degree ;  so  as  to  bo  discernible ; 
perceptibly,  evidently,  visibly. 

"  The  ascent  was  discernibly  quicker  than  the  descent." 
—Boyle:  Works,  ii.  697. 

discern  -Ing  (cern  as  zSrn),  pr.  par.,  a.  &,  «. 
{DISCERN  (1),  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Seeing,  perceiving,  distinguishing. 

2.  Able  to  discern  or  discriminate  mentally;  dis- 
criminative, far-sighted. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  faculty  or  power  of  discerning ;  intellect- 
ual faculties ;  discernment. 

"  But  men  of  discerning 

Have  thought  that  in  learning 
To  yield  to  a  lady  woe  hard." 

Pope:  To  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 

*dl§-cern  -Ing-lf  (cern  as  zSrn),  adv.  [Eng.  dis- 
cerning; -ly.\  In  a  discerning  or  discriminative 
manner ;  with  discernment. 

"  These  two  errors  Ovid  has  most  discerningly  avoided." 
—Garth;  Ouid(Pref.). 

dI§-cern'-mSnt  (cern  asz5ra),«.  [Fr.  discerne- 
ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  discerning,  distinguishing,  or  per- 
•ceiving. 

2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  distinguishing  things 
which  differ :  as  truth  from  falsehood,  virtue  from 
vice,  &c. ;  judgment,  discrimination,  penetration. 

"  We  are  visited  by  travelers  of  discernment." — Gold- 
.smith.  OnPolite  Learning,  ch.  vii. 

*  H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  discernment , 

•  discrimination,  judgment,  and  penetration:  "  J>is- 
-cernment  is  not  so  powerful  a  mode  of  intellectual 
vision   as  penetration:  the  former   is   a  common 
faculty,  the  latter  is  a  higher  degree  of  the  same 
faculty  ;  it  is  the  power  of  seeing  quickly,  and  see- 
ing in  spite  of  all  that  intercepts  the  sight,  and 
keeps  the  object  out  of  view:  a  man  of  common 
discernment  discerns  characters  which  are  not  con- 
•cealed  by  any  particular  disguise;  a  man  ofpene- 

tration  is  not  to  be  deceived  by  any  artifice,  now- 
-eyer  thoroughly  cloaked  or  secured,  even  from  sus- 
picion. Discernment  and  penetration  serve  for  the 
loiscovery  of  individual  things  by  their  outward 
marks ;  discriminationis  employed  in  the  discovery 
-of  differences  between  two  or  more  objects;  the 
former  consists  of  simple  observation,  the  latter 
fcombines  also  comparison.  Discernment  and  pene- 
tra/ion  are  great  aids  toward  discrimination:  he 
pwho  can  discern  the  springs  of  human  action,  or 
mtenetrate  the  views  of  men,  will  be  most  fitted  for 
miscriminating  between  the  characters  of  different 
Tinen.  Of  discernment,  we  say  that  it  is  clear;  it 
jtoerves  to  remove  all  obscurity  and  confusion :  of 
pencti'ation,  wo  say  that  it  is  acute;  it  pierces  every 
veil  which  falsehood  draws  before  truth,  and  pre- 
vents us  from  being  deceived:  of  discrimination, 
we  say  that  it  is  nice  it  renders  our  ideas  accurate, 
and  serves  toprevent  us  from  confounding  objects : 
ffjudgmenti  we  say  that  it  is  solid  or  sound ;  it  Ten- 
ners the  conduct  prudent,  and  prevents  us  from 
'•committing  mistakes,  or  involving  ourselves  in  em- 
fcarrassm^nts.  When  the  question  is  to  estimate 
thir  real  qualities  of  either  persons  or  things,  we 
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exercise  discernment;  when  it  is  required  to  lay 
open  that  which  art  or  conning  has  concealed,  we 
must  exercise  penetration ;  when  the  question  is  to 
determine  the  proportions  and  degrees  of  qualities 
in  persons  or  things,  we  must  use  discrimination  ; 
when  called  upon  to  take  any  step,  or  act  any  part, 
\vo  must  employ  the  judgment.  '  (Crabb;  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*dls-ge*rp',  r.  t.  [Lat.  dlscerpo:  dis—away,  from, 
and  carpo=to  pluck.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  pluck  aw'ay,  to  separate,  to  disjoin, 

"  It  was  part  of  God,  discerped  from  him."— Warburton; 
Divine  Legation,  bk.  iii.,  %  4. 

2.  Fig.:  To  tear  asunder,  to  disunite  violently. 
"Sedition    .     .    .    divides,  yea,  and  discerps  a  city."— 

Griffin. 

*dIs-$Srp-l-bIl-I-t?,  *dIs-cSrp-tI-Wl -I-tf ,  s. 

[Eng.  discerpible,  dtscerptible ;  -ity.]  The  quality 
of  being  discerpible  or  discerptible ;  liability  to  be 
torn  asunder. 

"  Nor  can  we  have  any  idea  of  matter,  which  does  not 
imply  natural  discerpibilitu." — Wollastun:  Rel.  of  Nat., 
gv.  1L 

*dls-ge"rp -I-ble,  *dls-ce"rp  -tl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  dis- 
cerpo,  pa.  par.  discerptus,  and  Eng.  suff.  -able.'} 
That  may  or  can  be  torn  or  pulled  asunder ;  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  disunion  of  the  parts. 

"This  elementary  body  may  even  literally  be  said  to  be 
a  vapor,  or  a  fluid  discerpible  substance."— .Bt'&JioM.  Bibl. 
Ox.  (1720),  i.  435. 

*dl8-§erp'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  discerptus,  pa.  par.  of 
discerpo=to  tear  or  pluck  asunder.]  The  act  of 
tearing  or  pulling  to  pieces,  or  of  disuniting  the 
parts  of  anything. 

"  Its  parts  are  not  separable,  and  cannot  be  removed 
from  any  other  by  discerption." — Clarke  *  Leibnitz:  Leib- 
nitz' Fifth  Paper. 

*dls-9§rp'-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  discerptus,  pa.  par.  of 
discerpo,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Tending  to  sepa- 
rate or  disunite  the  parts  of  anything. 

*dls-§es  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  discessio,  from  d£scedo= 
to  go  away.]  A  going  away,  a  departure. 

"A  show  of  a  deliberate  and  voluntary  d*sc«8«ion." — Bp. 
Hall:  Contemplations,  bk.  iv. 

dls-§har'£e,  *des-charge,  *des-cnarg-en,  *dia- 
carge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  descargier,  deschargier, 
descharger;  Fr.  decharger:  O.  Fr.  aes  =  Fr.  d£  = 
Lat.  di»=away,  apart,  aud  Fr.  charger=to  load ;  Sp. 
descargar.]  [CHARGE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  unload ;  to  free  from  any  load  or  burden. 
"He    .    .    .    dischargide  the  camel  IB." — Wycliffe:  G«n. 

zx  iv.  32. 

(2)  To  unload ;  to  take  or  clear  out  or  away,  as  a 
load. 

"  I  will  convey  them  by  sea,  in  floats  unto  the  place 
that  thou  shalt  appoint  me,  and  will  cause  them  to  be 
discharged  there.  — 1  Kings  v.  9. 

*(3)  To  empty. 

"After  the  seruaunt  aforesaide  hath  so  discharged  his 
cnppes  to  the  fower  quarters  of  the  world." — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  i.  96. 
(4)  To  get  rid  of. 

"The  bark  that  hath  discharged  her  fraught." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  1. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  clear,  release,  or  set  free  from  anything 
binding,  obligatory,  or  oppressive,  as : 
(a)  From  an  obligation  or  duty. 
"  Soon  may  your  sire  discharge  the  vengeance  due." 
Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey,  i.  329. 

*(6)  From  a  debt. 

"  A  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  55-7. 

(c)  From  a  charge,  accusation,  or  crime. 

"They  are  imprudent  enough  to  discharge  themselves 
o/this  blunder,  by  laying  the  contradiction  at  Virgil's 
door."— Dry  den. 

*(d)  From  any  business  or  occupation. 
"  How  rich  in  humble  poverty  is  he 
Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life, 
Discharged  of  business." 

Dryden:  Horace;  Epode  ii. 

(e)  From  a  legal  engagement  or  obligation. 

"A  deviation  made  expressly  for  the  object  of  succoring 
ships  in  distress  does  not  discharge  the  underwriters."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*(2)  To  give  account  of  or  for ;  to  explain. 
"  Come  before  high  Jove,  her  doings  to  discharge." 
Spenser;  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  17. 


discharge 


(3)  To  free  one's  self  from  a  burden  by  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  duty  or  obligation,  hence : 

(a)  To  perform,  execute,  fulfill. 
"  Heaven,  witness  thou  anon,  while  we  discharge 

Freely  our  part."  Miltnu:  P.  L.,  vi.  665,  666. 

(6)  To  pay  off  or  clear  a  debt  by  payment;  to 
satisfy  a  debt. 

"  I  will  discharge  my  bond." 

Shakesp. .-  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

(c)  To  satisfy  a  creditor. 

"  If  he  had 

The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

(4)  To  empty  or  cause  to  pass  out ;  to  emit. 
"The  matter  being  suppurated,  I  opened  an  inflamed 

tubercle  in  the  (Treat  angle  of  the  left  eye,   and  dis- 
charged a  well-concocted  matter." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

(5)  To  empty  a  gun  by  firing  off  the  charge. 

"  We  discharged  a  pistol,  and  had  the  sound  returned 
upon  us  fifty-six  times,  though  the  uir  was  foggy." — Addi- 
sun:  Italy. 

(6)  To  fire  off  any  weapon. 

"A  shepherd  accordingly  discharges  his  bow." — Fitt» 
Osborne:  Lett.  67. 

(7)  To  cause  to  fly  out  or  off ;  to  let  fly. 

"He  discharged  his  shot,  threw  away  his  gun,  and  fell 
on  with  his  sword."— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xiii. 

(8)  To  give  Tent  to.  to  emit,  to  send  out. 
*(9)  To  turn  or  empty  on,  to  direct. 

"  Discharge  the  crime  on  me." 

Dryden:   r  trail's  sEue.id,  iii.  242. 

(10)  To  give  vent  to,  to  utter. 

"  He  did  discharge  a  horrible  oath." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

(11)  To  dismiss  from  or  deprive  of  any  office  or 
employment. 

"  He  was  from  thenoe  discharged." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

(12)  To   dismiss,  to  release  from  attendance,  to 
send  away. 

"  Caesar  would  have  discharged  the  senate,  in  regard  of 
a  dream  of  Calphurnia." — Bacon. 

(13)  To  release  from  confinement  or  from  custody. 
"  After  a  long  hearing  the  prisoners  were  discharged." — 

London  Daily  Telegraph. 
»(14)  To  get  rid  of. 

"  "Tls  hoped,  his  sickness  is  discharged." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  8. 

(15)  To  annul,  to  abrogate,  to  cancel. 
"The  order  for  Daly's  attendance  was  discharged." — 
Ifacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

«(16)  To  prohibit,  to  forbid.    (Scotch.) 
"  Therefore  the  General   Assembly    .    .    .    doth  dis- 
charge the  practice  of  all  such  innovations." — Act  against 
Innov.  in  Worship  of  God,  April  21,  1707. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  To  relieve  a  part  of  a  wall    from    the 
superincumbent  weight  by  means  of  an  arch  turned 

Over  it.      [DlSCHABGING-ARCH.l 

2.  Elect. :  To  remove  the  charge  from  a  Leyden 
jar,  battery,  &c. 

3.  Law :  To  cancel,  to  annul ;  to  relieve  of  a  duty. 
A  sheriff  is  said  to  be  discharged  of  his  prisoner,  a 
prisoner  dischargedfrom  custody,  a  jury  discharged 
from  the  cause.    A  rule  nisi  is  discharged  when  the 
court  refuses  to  make  it  absolute. 

"  The  order  of  the  Court  below  [was]  discharged  with 
costs." — London  Times. 
S.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  unload,  to  discharge  a  cargo. 

"She  was  assisted  off  by  a  tug,  without  discharging." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  be  discharged,  to  break  up. 

"The  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  and  fatty,  would  not  dis- 
charge."— Bacon:  Natural  History. 

3.  To  emit,  to  send  out  or  empty  liquid  matter, 
&c. 

1i  For  the  difference  between  to  discharge  and  to 
dismiss,  see  DISMISS. 

dls  ?har  ge,  s.    [DISCHARGE,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :   The  act  of  discharging  or  unloading  a 
burden. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  discharging,  freeing,  or  releasing 
from  a  burden ;  the  state  of  being  freed  or  released.  , 

"  I  would  not  purchase  with  a  single  sigh 
A  free  discharge  from  all  that  I  endure." 
Cowper:  Guion's  Vicissitudes  of  Christian  Life. 

(2)  A  release  from  an  obligation  or  penalty. 

"  To  warn 

Us,  haply  too  secure  of  our  discharge 
From  penalty."  Milton:  f.  L.,  196-97. 


j  1)611,     b6y;     p6ut,    J<5wl;    cat,     96!!,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenopfcon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
i  -clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -t-ious,    -cious,     -aious  =  anus.     -ble.     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


discharge-style 
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disciplinable 


(3)  A  release,    acquittal,  or  absolution 
charge  of  crime. 


from  a    portions  printed  with  the   discharger.      The   rtis-    by  means  of  a  muscular  peduncle  passing  through 
charger  acts  either  upon  the  coloring-matter  or  on    the  ventral  or  lower  valve,  by  means  of  a  slit  in  its 


"  An  acquittance  or  discharge  of  a  man  upon  some  pre-    the  mordant  before  the  cloth  is  exposed  to  the  dye.  hinder  portion,  or  a  circular  foramen  excavated  in 

cedent  accusation." — South:  Sermons.  It  acts  chemically  by  converting  the  coloring-matter  its  substance  ;  arms  flnshy ;  valves  not  articulated. 

into  colorless  or  soluble  products  ;  orupon  the  mor-  They  range  from  the  Silurian  period  to  the  present 

^»^*  i — : —  :.—  _&__..-• _   _.ii: —  *!.„  day.    Three  genera  are  known. 


(4)  The  payment  or  satisfaction  of  a  debt 

(5)  A  writing  or  document  certi'": 


charge  or  satisfaction  of  a  debt  or 
„,    .....  .,„ 

ad 


ul  a  uouv.  . 

fying  to  the  dis-    aant  by  removing  its  effectiveness  m  setting  the 

:  debts.  JPlor;    Jt  differs  from  a  resist,  which  is  an  applies- 


dls-9ln  6c  -ar-ls,  s.    [Greek  disfcos=a  disc,  and 


duties.1 
*(7)  A  ramson,  the  price  of  release  or  deliverance. 

"  Death,  who  sets  all  free, 
Hath  paid  his  ransom  now  and  full  discharge." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,572,  1,573. 

*(8)  An  exemption  or  privilege. 

"There    is  no    discharge  in  that   war." — Ecclestastes, 
Till,  a 

(9)  The  act  of  discharging  or  emptying  a  gun, 
Ac.,  by  firing  it  off. 

(10)  The  act  of  discharging,  emitting,  or  giving 
vent  to. 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.   <£  particip.  adj.:   (Seethe    lines  of  growth,  a  wedge-shaped  indentation  in  front 
verb  )  caused  by  the  separation  of  the  anterior  portion  of 

th°  hea  d  fr°m      °  carapace. 


C.  A*  subst  .  :  The  act  of  unloading,  emitting,  pay- 
ing,  satisfying,  dismissing,  or  releasing  ;  discharge. 


v       . 
018-91  -pie,  *de-ci-pele,  *de-ci-ple,  *de-cy-pler 


"  Accompanied  with  the  drawing  of  swords,  discharging    *des-ci-ple,  *di:Ci-ple,  *dys-Cy-pyl,  8.     [Fr.  dis- 
of  pistols."—  State  Trials:  Case  of  Don  Pantaleon  Sa  (an.     ciple;  Prm.disciple,discipol ;  8p.4Port.di»C«pUjO,' 

Ital.  discepolo,  from  Lat.  discipulus=&  i 


--.-.-, r -learner,  a 

pupil,  from  disco— to  learn.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  pupil   of  any   teacher  or   philosopher;   ;i 
scholar,  a  learner ;  one  who  attends  on  another  in 
order  to  receive  instruction  from  him. 

"  A  young  disciple  should  behave  himself  no  well  as  to 
gain  the  affection  and  the  ear  of  his  instructor."  —  H"<i«s. 

2.  One  who  follows  the  teaching,  examples,  or 


1654). 

discharging-arch,  8. 

Arch. :  An  arch  formed  in  the  substance  of  a  wall, 
to  relieve  the  part  which  is  below  it  from  the  super- 
incumbent weight  or  pressure ;  it  is  frequently  used 

"  Wherever  there  are  any  extraordinary  discharges  of  over  lintels  ana  flat-headed  openings.  The  chords 
this  fire,  there  also  are  the  neighboring  springs  hotter  of  discharging  arches  are  notmuch  longer  than  the 
than  ordinary." — Woodward.  lintel,  being  the  segments  of  very  large  circles.  A 

(11)  That  which  is  discharged,  emitted,  or  vented,    temporary  arch  is  frequently  introduced,  and  re- 

(12)  A  disruption,  breaking  up,  or  evanescence.       moved  on  completing  tne  building.    Sometimes  the    precepts  of  another. 

"KeTt^e  discharge  ot  the  little  cloud  upon  glass  or    arches   are   built  without   any  lintel  under   them.        "Seeming  to  be  only  the  minister  of  his    .li,:-iple'f 
gems,  or  blades  of  swords,  and  you  shall  see  ft  ever  break     (  Weale,  etc.)  pleasures.   -Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

np  first  in  theskrrts."— Bacon:  Natural  History.  dlSCharging-TOd,  s.  II.  Religious: 

(13)  The  act  of  dismissing  or  discharging  from       Elect.:  An   instrument   to   discharge  a  charged       1.  Generally: 

any  office  or  employment;  the  state  of  being  dis-    electrical  jar  or  battery.    It  has  a  glass  handle  and       (1)  One  who,  whether  adult  or  of  immature  age, 
missed  or  discharged;  a  dismissal  from  service.  a  pair  of  hing_ed  rods  with  balls  on  the  ends,  which    has   such   veneration   for   a   particular    religious 

"Thy  soldiers,  are  brought  into  connection  respectively  with  the    teacher  as  to  be  willing  to  become  his  scholar.    In 

All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name  two  surfaces  or  poles  of  the  jar  or  battery.  this  sense  John  the  Baptist  had  disciples  (HatU 

Took  their  discharge."         Shakesp. :  Lear,  v.  8.  'dls^har'-l-ty1,  s.     [Prof,  di'8,  and  Eng.  charity    "/.i^A          h  •  •     ••,  • 

{14)  Awritingor  document  certifying  to  the  dis-    (q.  v.).]    A  want  of  charity.  mdividuaHeacVer  bu'tVo  a'™e^t  Vart\-1(or  "chool^f 

missal  of  the  person  named  therein  from  service  or       .,  when  devotion  to  the  Creator  should  cease  to  be  testi-    religions  thought. '  In  this  sense  the  Pharisee*  had 

fled  by  discharity  toward  his  creatures."—  Brougham.  disciples  (Matt.  xxii.  15,  16). 

dls-chld'-I-a,  s.    [Gr.  di's=twice,  twofold,  and       2.  Spec.  ( in  a  Christian  tense) : 

schidion= a  splinter;  scfctzu=to  divide.]  (1)  Originally:  One  of  the  twelve  Apostles  (Matt. 

-     -  -    -       ..    x.  1 :  xi.  1 ;  xx.  17 ;  Luke 


(15)  The  act  of  liberating  or  discharging  from  con- 
finement or  custody ;  the  state  of  being  liberated  or 
discharged. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  relieving  part  of  a  wall,  or  a  beam    , 

or  other  piece  of  timber,  from  the  superincumbent    Rafflesiana,  a  creeping  plant  with  a  long  twining 


Bot.  :  Pitcher-plants.    A  genus  of  plants  belong- 


ke  ix.  1). 


ing  to  the'order  Asclepiadacea>.  They  are  shrubs  or       (2)  Subsequently :  A  professed  believer  in  Christ ; 
herbs,  natives  of  India  and  Australia.    Dischidia    a  member  of  the  Christian  Church  (Acts  i.  15). 

If  Disciples  of  Christ: 

Ch.  Hist. :  Tne  name  assumed  by  a  religious  sect, 
""te_s,  Reformers,  or 
rise  from  the  zeal- 

orVturbinVwhTel1as^theoutward"discfcar3e,oVFour-  provicfedwitiT  a  means  foiTs'torTng'np  the  moisture  Presbyterian  minister,  to  bring  about  a  union  of  all 

neyron  turbine;  the  vertical  discharge,  or  Jonval  which  it  from  time  to  time  collects.    The  pitcher  Christians  in  one  fold,  the  fundamental  point  being 

turbine  •  the  center  discharge,  &c.  appears  formed  of  a  leaf,  with  the  edges  rolled  that  the  Bible  alone  should  be  taken  as  the  author- 

(2)  An  ajutage.  toward  each  other  and  adherent ;  the  upper  end,  or  lz°d  bond  of  union  and  the  infallible  rule  of  faith 

8   Law:  In  bankruptcy  a  writing  or  document  mouth,  is  open  to  receive  whatever  moisture  may  and  practice.    Hisnrst  congregation wasorgamzed 

certifying  that  a  bankrupt  has  satisfactorily  passed  descend  from  the  air.    The  plant  has  also  a  tuft  of  ln,  f  «Dns>iTania  in  September,  1810.    The  Disciples 

the  necessary  forms,  and  is  thereby  discharged  from  absorbent  fibers   resembling   those  of   the  roots,  of  Christ  hold  the  doctrine  of  adult  baptism,  but  in 

•  •  •  •    "  7  points  differ  from  the  Baptists. 

and  scholar, 


"Th.  hemorrhage  being  stopped,  the  next  occurrence 
il  a  thin  serous  discharge:'—  Sharp,  Surgery. 

7.  Elect.:  Restoration  to  the  neutral  state.  Used 
of  a  condenser.  The  discharge  may  be  either  slow  or 


*dls-5ld  -ed.pa.par.or  a.    [DisciDE.] 
dlB'-9l-form,  a.    [Lat.  ducus=a.  disc,  and/ormn 


=form,  appearance.]    Having  the  for 
raulics    ance  of  a  disc  or  quoit  ;  discoid  ;  thus  i 


rm  or  appear- 


Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  i.  2. 

2.  To  discipline,  to  punish. 
"That  better  were  in  vertues  discipled, 
Then  with  vaine  poemes  weeds  to  have  their  fancy- 
led."  Spenser:  F.  «.,  IV.  i.  (Introd.  i.) 
In  this  sense  pronounced  dis'-ci-ple,  whence  the* 


instantaneous. 

IT  Discharge  of  fluids :  That  branch  of  hydraulics    ance  of  a  disc  or  quoit ;  discoid  ;  thus  in  some  plants    form  disple  (q.  v.) . 
which  treats  of  the  emission  or  vent  of  fluids  through    there  are  a  discif  orm  tissue  and  pith.  3.  To  make  disciples  of ;  to  convert. 


apertures.  dis -$I-n4,  a.    [Lat.  di«c««=a  quoit.] 

discharge-Style,  s.  ZoOl.&Palasant.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Brachiopods, 

Calico-printing :  in  which  the  shell  is  generally  circular  or  orbicular 

1.  A  mode  of  calico-printing  in  which  thickened  in  shape;  theupper  valve ishmpet-shaped, smooth, 

acidulous  matter,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  mor-  or  concentrically  striated:  the  ventral  valve  flat  or 

dants,  is  imprinted  in  certain  points  upon  the  cloth,  partly  convex,  perforated  by  a  longitudinal  slit, 

which  is  afterward  padded  with  a   dark-colored  which  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  an  oval  depressed 

mordant,  and  then  dyed,  with  the  effect  of  showing  disc.    The  valves  are  not  articulated  to  each  other. 


"Preaching  to  or  discipling  all  nations." — HaniHumd: 
Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  112. 

disciple-like,  o.  Befitting  or  becoming  a  dis- 
ciple. 

"  A  son-like  and  disciple-like  reverence."  —  Stilton: 
Reformation  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

*dlB-Cl  -pled,  pa. par.  or  a.    [DISCIPLE,  v.] 
dls-$l -pie-ship,  «.    [Eng.  disciple;  -ship.]    The- 


of  chlorine  or  chromic  acid. 
BANDANNA.] 

discharge-valve,  s.  In  marine  engines,  a  valve 
covering  tne  top  of  the  air-pump,  opening  when 
pressed  from  beneath. 

dls-Char&  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCHARGE,  v.] 

diS-9harg  -Sr,  ».    [Eng.  discharg(e) ;  •er.'] 
-    I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  discharges,  in  any  of  the 
senses  of  the  verb. 

"  Deth  i»  the  discharger  of  all  griefes  and  miseries."— 
Sir  I.  Elyoti  Castel  of  Belth,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Technically : 


Hoadley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  2. 

dressed.  *dis-9l  -pless,  *dis-ci-plesse,  *dis-ci  plisse,  s. 

*dls  9ind',  v.  t.  [Lat.  discindo:  dis=away,  apart,    [Eng.  discipl(e);  •ess.']    A  female  disciple. 

"  In  Joppe  was  a  disciplesse  whose  name  was  Tabita." — 
Wycliffe:  Deeds  (Acts),  ix.  86. 

dis  -9l-plln-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  disciplin- 
abilie,  from  dtsctjjima=discipline  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Capable  of  or  ready  for  instruction  ;  willing  or 
apt  to  learn ;  capable  of  improvement  by  training 
and  discipline. 


and  8Ctndo=to  cut.] 

1.  To  cut  clean  or  break  in  pieces. 

We  found  several  concretions  so  soft  that  we  could 
easily  dlscind  them  betwixt  our  fingers." — Boyle. 

2.  To  separate,  to  part. 

"  Those  golden  links  that  do  enchain 
Whole  nations,  though  discinded  by  the  main." 

Hoicell  •  Letters  (To  the  Reader). 


•dls-cln'-l-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  dwcin(a),  and  tempi.,  vol.  i.;  Afflictions. 

1   Calico-printing:  A  material  with  which  cloth    Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idae.]  2.  Subject  or  liable 

is  printed,  in  order  that  the  color  in  which  the  cloth       Palasont. :  A  family  of  Mollnsca,  belonging  to  the  a  church. 
is  subsequently  dipped  may  be  removed  from  those    order  Brachiopoda,  in  which  the  animal  is  attached 


To  keep  men  humble  and  disciplinable." — Hall:  Con' 
to  discipline,  as  a  member  of 
3.  That  may  or  can  be  made  a  matter  of  discipline. 


Ate,    fat, 
or,     w8re, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     war*, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
se,    o»  =  e; 


marine; 


go,    pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


disciplinableness 

<lis  -$I-plin-a-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  disciplinable 
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.  A  state  of  correction,  chastisement,  or  training 


**•*•  !  by  the  medium  of  punishment,  suffering,  or  advcr- 

1.  Tno  state  or  quality  of  being  capable    of  or    sity ;  chastening. 

^*3SfflS:  &-S-2  **  "— ""» 

6.  A  state  of  being  under  subjection  or  perfect 


•'  Something  of  sagacity,  providence,  and  disciplinable' 
MM."—  flbfe. 

'J.  Tho  state  or  condition  of  being  .subject  or 
liable  to  discipline.  0 

*dls  -Cl-plln-al,  a.  [Eng.  disciplin(e)  ;  ~aL]  Of 
•or  pertaining  to  discipline  ;  disciplinary. 

dls  -<jl-plln-ant,  s.  [Low  Lat.  disciplinans,  pr. 
par.  of  discipline,  from.  Lat.  dt8Cipima=disciplmo 
(q.  v.)-l 

Ch.  Hist.:  One  of  a  sect  or  religious  order,  so 
•called  from  their  practice  in  scourging  themselves 
.and  using  other  rigid  discipline. 


command. 

"  The  most  perfect,  who  have  their  passions  in  the  best 
tiixn'itline,  are  yet  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  their 
guard."  —  Rogers. 

I.  An  instrument  of    penance    for  self-chastise- 
ment, usually  made  of  small  cords. 

"Not  content  with  a  common  sort  of  discipline,  she 
made  one  for  herself  of  two  iron  chains."  —  P.  W.  Faber: 
Saints  and  Servants  ofQodf  Rose  of  Lima,  ch.  v. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiol,,  Ch.  Hist.,  &  Law:  Action  partly  of  a 


"  Many  men  apparently  iu  white  like  disciplinants." —    penal,  partly  of  a   reformatory   nature,   directed 


,  , 

against  one  who  has  offended  against  morality  or 
church  law.  A  certain  spiritual  power  distinct 
from  the  secular  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate 
was  given  to  St.  Peter,  who,  till  St.  Paul  came  upon 
the  scene,  was  the  most  prominent  member  of  the 
Apostolic  college,  and  had  been  the  first  to  answer 
the  question  put  by  Jesus,  "  But  whom  say  ye  that 
I  am?"  (Matt.  xvi.  15-19.)  From  being  symbolized 
by  "  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  it  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  power  of  the  keys  (verse 
19).  This  authority  was  not  limited  to  St.  Peter,  it 


.Sheltan:  Dun  Quixote. 

dls-$l-plln-ar-l-9.n,  a.  &s.  [Eug.discipUna.ru; 
-an.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Gen. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  discipline. 

"  What  eagerness  in  disciplinarian  uncertainties,  when 
the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbor,  evangelical  unques- 
tionable^, are  neglected  !" — Olanvill:  Scepsis  Scientiflca, 
ell.  xxiii. 

*2.  Spec. :  Of  or  pertaining   to   the   Puritans  or 

Presbyterians,  from  their  rigid  enforcement  of  dis-  wa?  soon  afterward  given  to  all  the  apostles  (Matt, 

•cipliue.  xviii.  17,  18).    A  notable  case  of  immorality  occur- 

"  Many  were  carried  away  with  the  dtartpl/naHan  prin-  "u«  W  the  Corinthian  Church,  St.   Paul   directed 

•clpl«."-s<rio>«..  Life  of  Whitest  (an.  1590).  *ha'  discipline  should  be  executed  agamst  the  of- 
fender, who  was  to  be  delivered  to  Satan  for  the 

B.  As  substantive :  destruction  of  theflosh,  that  the  spirit  may  bo  saved 
1.  Gen.;  One  who  strongly   enforces  discipline;  'in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus/'  (1  Cor.  v.)    The 

•one  who  attaches  great  importance  to  discipline;  a  excommunicated  offender  keenly  felt  his  position, 

.strict  and  rigid  supporter  of  discipline.  became  repentant,  and,  by  direction  of  the  Apostle, 

"A  severe  atociplinarian,  a  grave  censors-Hammond:  was  restored  to  the  church   (2   Cor.  ii.  6-8).      Dis- 

rlForfcs  iv.  615.  ciphne  existed  in  the  church  in  early  and  mediaeval 

It,.,                          .     .                         .  times.    At  tiie  beginning  of  Lent  those  convicted  of 

.2.  .Spec.:  A  Puritan  or  Presbyterian,  or  one  of  notorious  sins  wore  put  to  open  penance  in  the 

•their  supporters,  so  called  from  the  great  import-  world  for  their  spiritual  benefit,  and  as  a  warning 

ance  attached  by  them  to  discipline.  to  others.  When  the  Papacy  was  at  its  height,  ex- 

"They  draw  those  that  dissent  into  dislike  with  the  communication  was  a  weapon  so  formidable  that 

state,  as  puritans  or  disciplinarians."— Saadyi,  Pax  even  powerful  kings  quailed  at  the  thought  that  it 

might  be  directed  against  them.  It  still  continues 


.fro 


(Us -c.I-plln-8.-rJ,  a.    [Low  Lat.  diaciplinarius,    in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  is  now  capable  of  ex- 
•om  Lat.  disciplina;  Fr.  disciplinaire.}  citing  little  terror.    In  the  Church  of  England  it 

has  given  place  to  the  Commination  Service  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  the  compilers  of  the  Liturgy  consider- 
imoting    ing  the  arrangement  only  temporary    "until  the 


I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  discipline  ;  pro 


•or  preserving  discipline.  "    said  discipline  may  be  restored  again,  which   is 


emporary 

, —     .__ ored  agai_,    „ 

'A  disciplinary  regulation  which.  In  this  case,  much  t9  be  wished.11  The  Church  of  Scotland  exer- 
.amounted  to  nothing  less  than  barbarous  cruelty." — Um.  cises  discipline  on  those  inside  its  pale,  though 
-don  Daily  Telegraph.  some  of  the  judicial  decisions  which  produced  the 


2.  Relating  to  a  regular  course  of  study. 


Disruption  and  wore  approved  of  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  time  showed  that  if  those  who  admin- 


•£8iSjSEaet*usosic» 

injury  done  to  the  reputation  of  an   individual. 

II.  Eccles.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  disciphne,  [DISRUPTION.]  Discipline  is  exercised  also  in  the 

as  distinguished  from  matters  of  faith.  various  other  Churches,  but  caution  requires  to  bo 

"  Those  canons  in  behalf  of  marriage  were  only  disci-  exercised.  If  the  disciplinary  authorities  break  the 

plinary,  grounded  on  prudential  motives."— Bishop  rules  of  their  denomination  in  condemning  an  al- 

ferne.  leged  delinquent,  damages  will  lie  against  them,  if 

*dls'-cl-plln-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  disciplinatus,  pa.  the  matter  be  carried  to  a  civil  court;  the  same 

par.  of  discipline:]  To  discipline,  to  train,  to  teach,  effect  will  follow  if  malice  be  shown.  Nor  is  it  safe 

.dlB'-cI-plIn-at-Ing,  pr.  par.&s.    [DisdPLi*.  £&'3&S^JS£StfBfftt£f3!£ 

them  has  acted  flagrantly  amiss.    Judicial  decisions 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (bee  the  verb.)  have  been  given  to  the  effect  that  one  has  no  in- 

B.  Assubst.:  Discipline,  teaching,  training.  terest  in  keeping  pure  the  communion  roll  of  any 
"  Not  a  little  veraea  in  the  disoipltnating  of  the  Juvenal  denomination  but.his  own,  and  must  not  therefore 

trie." -Sidney;  iFanatood  Piuy,  p.  619.    (Varies.)  »•  *  OOlflplWWmjJa  a  case  like  that  now  supposed. 


a  disciple;  disco—  to  learn.  J 

T.-.,.r  The  general  could  find  among  them  no  remains  either 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  ot  martial  discipline  or  of  martial  spirit."  -Macaulay: 

1,  The  act  or  art  of  teaching,  instructing,   and    Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

1  (1)  Discipline  of  the  Secret :  (See  extract.) 


,  , 

training  the  mind  and  manners  ;   education,  train 
ing. 

"Under  her  modere  discipline,  a  clene  maide." 

Gower,  ii.  354. 


"  To  veil  the  sacred  mysteries  from  the  gaze  of  vulgar 
ignorance  and  gentile  profanation,  the  Discipline  of  the 


9  TKaf  ,,  I ,  i,.l,  ia  1  no-K*- .  Secret  enacted  that  the  faithful  should  conceal  the  Creed, 

ihat  which  is  taught,  an  art,  a  science,  a  the  Sacraments,  and  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mas*  from 

branch  of  knowledge.  all  knowledge  of  the  uninitiated;  and  priests  were  di- 

"  Art  may  be  said  to  overcome  and  advance  nature  in  rected  to  convey  the  substance  and  formularies  of  the 

the*e  mechanical  disciplines"—  Wilkins.  liturgy  by  word  of  mouth  to  one  another,  and  were  pro- 

3.  The  rule,  order,  or  method  of  government ;  the  SJHjflfSS?1  *fS^1fiB8  them  t0  writin»-"--Kocfc--  Hie>" 

method  or  rules  for  maintaining  order  and  regu-  Ql  '  p<  lbl>    (Note-> 
larity.    [11.2.] 

"Obey  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  ii.  74. 


(2)  To  take  the  discipline :  To  chastise  one's  self 
with  a  discipline,  as  an  act  of  penance  for  one's 
own  offenses,  or  in  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of 

4.  The  act  or  practice  of  correcting,  chastening,    ° 
.or  training  by  means  of  punishments  or  castigation. 

"A  lively  cobler  kicked  and  spurred  while  his  wife  was 
carrying  him,  and  had  scarce  passed  a  day  without  giving        If  For  the  difference  between  discipline  and  cor- 
her  the  discipline  of  the  strap."— Addisvn;  Spectator.  rection,  see  CORRECTION. 


"  To  appease  the  anger  of  God  she  took  the  discipline  BO 
severely  that  she  was  nearly  dying  in  consequence."  —  F. 
W.  Faber:  Saints  and  Servants  of  God;  Rose  of  Lima,  ch.  v. 


disclaim 

dl8'-QX-plIne,  r.  /.  [Low  Lat.  discipline;  Fr.  dti* 
cipliner ;  Sp.  &  Port,  discipjinar ;  Ital.  disciplinare, 
from  Lat.  d»cipHnu=discipline  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  t 

*1.  To  teach,  to  train,  to  instruct,  to  educate. 
"  He  that  ili*ctplinfd  thy  arms  to  fight." 

Shafceap.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  11.  8. 

2.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  discipline  or  order ;  to 
train,  to  drill. 

"  He  had  disciplined  his  men  with  rare  skill  and  care." 
— Mavaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*3.  To  correct,  to  chastise,  to  punish.    [II.  1.] 

*4.  To  keep  in  subjection,  to  regulate,  to  moder- 
ate. 

"  Reducing  our  appetites  to  the  measures  of  nature,  and 
moderately  dinciplinim/  them  with  fasting  and  abati- 
nence."—  Scott:  Works,  ii.  26. 

*5.  To  advance  or  raise  by  instruction. 

"A  better  covenant,  disciplin'd 

From  shadowy  types  to  truth,  from  flesh  to  spirit." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  302,  308. 
II.  Ecclesiastical : 

1.  To  punish,  correct,  or  chastise  with  a  discipline 
or  bodily  chastisement. 

"  He  let  him  discipline  with  a  yard."—  Beket,  2,267. 

2.  To  enforce  the  discipline  or  laws  of  the  Church 
against,  in  order   to  punish  and  produce  amend- 
ment. 

dla  -§I-plIned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCIPLINE,  v.] 
*dls  -cl-plln-er,  *.  [Eng.  discipline) ;  -er.]  Ono 

who  disciplines,  instructs,  or  teaches ;  an  instructor, 

a  teacher. 
"Had  an  angel  been  hi*  disciplines" — Milton:  Liberty 

of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

*dls  -Cl-plIn-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &,  s.  [DISCIPLINE, 
v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  tha 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  teaching ;  instruction,  discipline. 

2.  The  act  of  chastising  or  correcting. 

"After  a  good  disciplining  with  a  yerde." 

Chaucer:  Test,  of  Lovt. 

3.  A  bringing  into  a  state  of  discipline,  efficiency, 
and  order. 

*dl8'-9lp-lln-lze,  v.  t.  tEng.  discipline) ;  -i*e.] 
To  bring  under  discipline. 

"  Undertaking  to  catechize  and  dtsciplintze  their  breth- 
ren."— Gauden.-  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  609.  (Davies.) 

*dl8-§Ip'-u;-laT,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Latia 
discipularis,  from  discipulus.}  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  disciple  or  a  pupil. 

dis-cla  im,  *dls-cia  me,  v  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  claim  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  deny  or  reject  any  claim  to;  to  relinquish, 
to  renounce. 

"  Disclaiming  all  pretensions  to  a  temporal  kingdom." 
— Rogers. 

2.  To  protest  against ;  to  deny,  to  be  opposed  to, 
to  denounce. 

"This  principle  the  Toleration  Act  positively  d<*. 
claims."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  ii. 

3.  To  disown,  to  reject,  to  renounce;  to  refuse  to 
acknowledge. 

"Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me." 

Byron;  To  Augutta. 
*4.  To  refuse  to  accept,  to  decline. 

"Ah!  uo:  the  glorious  combat  you  disclaim." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiil.  135. 

*5.  To  deny  or  reject  all  responsibility  for. 

"He  calls  the  gods  to  witness  their  offence; 

Disclaims  the  war,  asserts  his  innocence." 

Drvaen;   Viryil;  &neid,  viii.  819,  820. 

*6.  To  deny,  to  refuse. 

"  Let  none  to  strangers  honors  due  disclaim." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  viii.  39, 

*7.  To  expel,  to  drive  out. 

"Money  did  love  disclame." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  I.  10, 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  deny,  disavow,  or  disacknowledge  the  rights 
or  claims  or  the  superior  lord;  to  neglect  or  ref  use 
to  render  the  lord  the  services  due  to  him. 

2.  To  relinquish  or  disavow  any  claim  to  a  matter 
in  dispute. 

"A  defendant  may  disclaim  all  right  or  title  to  the 
matter  in  dispute  by  the  plaintiff's  bill." — Blackstont: 
Comment.,  bk,  iii.,  ch.  18. 

3.  To  decline  or  refuse  to  accept,  as  an  estate,  an 
office,  or  an  interest. 

4.  In  patent  law,  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  patent 
rights  or  title  to  any  part  of  an  invention,  as  not 
being  legally  and  properly  the  subject  of  a  patent. 


bo~ll,    b6y;     p6ut,    jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pli  =  t '. 
j-cian,      -tian  =  sh&n.     -Won,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tloua,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


disclaimation 

B.  Intransitive; 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  disavow  all  claim,  right,  or 
share ;  to  refuse  to  acknowledge. 

"  Yon  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in  thee;  a  tailor 
made  thee." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

II.  Law: 

1.  English  Common  Law:  To  deny,  disown,  or 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  rights  or  claims  of  the 
superior  lord. 

£  Equity:  To  disclaim  all  right  or  title  to  the 
matter  in  dispute. 

"  To  make  the  proper  person  a  party,  instead  of  the 
defendant  disclaiming."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ill., 
ch.  18. 

3.  Patent  Law:  To  disclaim  all  claim  to  patent 
rights  or  title  to  any  part  of  an  invention. 

V  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  disclaim 
and  to  disown :  "  Disclaim  and  disown  are  both  per- 
sonal acts  respecting  the  individual  who  is  the 
agent:  to  disclaim  is  to  throw  off  a  claim,  as  to 
disown  is  not  to  admit  as  one's  own ;  as  claim,  from 
the  Latin  clamo,  signifies  to  declare  with  a  loud 
tone  what  we  want  as  our  own ;  so  to  disclaim  is, 
with  an  equally  loud  or  positive  tone,  to  give  up  a 
claim '  this  is  a  more  positive  act  than  to  disown, 
which  may  bo  performed  by  insinuation,  or  by  the 
mere  abstaining  to  own."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

»dls-claim-a  -tion,  «.    [DISCLAMATION.] 

dls-cla  Imed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCLAIM.] 

dls-cla  im-er,  s.    [Eng.  disclaim;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  disclaims,  disowns,  or  renounces  any 
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2.  Fin-:  To  reveal,  to  disclose,  to  discover. 
"That  feins  what  was  not  and  discloaks  a  soul." — Fel- 
tham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  50. 

»dls-clols  -ter,  *dls-cl6ys  -ter,  r.  I.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  cloister  (q.  v.) .]  To  release  from  a  cloister 
or  from  religious  vows. 

"With  inordinat  desires  to  be  discloysterd."—Ho<fell- 
Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  134. 

*dl8-Clo'B.e,  *des-clos,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  desclos,  pa. 
par.  of  desclose  =  tn  inclose;  Lat.  disclusus,  pa.  par. 
of  discludo=ta  open:  di«=away,  apart,  and  claudo 
=  toshut.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Disclosed,  revealed,  made  known  or 
open.    (Gower,  i.  '2Xt. ) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  disclosure,  a  laying  open  or  revealing. 

"In  the  deep  disclose 
Of  fine-spun  nature." 

Younu:  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  1,578,  1,679. 

2.  A  production. 

"  I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disclose 
Will  be  some  danger." 

Sliakesp.;  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

dls-clo  §e,  *des-close,  v.  t.  &  i.    [DISCLOSE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  uncover,  to  lay  open  or  bare ;  to  bring  into 
view  or  sight. 

"  The  stone  included  in  them  is  thereby  disclosed  and 
set  at  liberty." — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

*2.  To  cause  to  open,  to  hatch. 

"First  they  ben  eges,   and  after  they  ben  disclosed, 


-•" 

°r 


discolor 

dls-CO'ast,  r.  i.  [Pref.  dis,  andEng.  coast  i.q.  v.).J 

'8T.J 

it.:  To  move  or  goawny  from  tlicoi^isi  or  sun 

"Coasting  and  itlscaattiag  from  England  to  the  coast  of 
France."—  Stow:  Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  1588). 

2.  Fifi. :  To  separate  one's  self,  todepart,  to  shun,, 
to  avoid. 

"  Dltoruutltttt  from  the  common  road  or  fashion  of  men." 
—Barrow:  Works,  iii.  344.  % 

dls-cob  -6  lus,  s.  [Lat,,  from  Or.  diskobolos, 
from  disfcos=a  quoit,  and  hallu=ta  throw.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq.:  A  thrower  of  a  quoit;  a  quoit- 
player ;  specifically :  the  name  given  to  the  tamoui 
Greek    statue     of    the    Quoit-thrower,    preserved 
among  the  Townley  Marble's  in  the  British  Museum. 

2.  (PI.)  Ichthy.:  A  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  his 
third  family  of  soft-flnned  teleostoan  fishes,  having 
the  ventral  fins  under  the  pectoral.    The  name  li 
derived  from  the  ventral  fins  forming  a  disk  OH  the 
under  surface  of  the    body,  by  which  the.  hshes 
are  enabled  to  catch  hold  on  the  points  of  rocks. 
[CYCLOPTERUS.] 

dls'-CO-carp,  s.  [Gr.  diskos=n  disk,  and  karpos 
Bot.:  A  collection  of  fruits  in  a  hollow  receptacle. 
dls-c&-9eph  -a-lfcs,  s.  [Gr.  diskos=&  disk,  and 

ZbM.;  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  belonging  to  the 
family  Euplota.  One  species,  Discocetihalus  rota- 
torius,  is  known.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Rod  bea. 

*dls-c6-lier'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  coher- 
ent (q.  v.).l  Not  coherent,  incoherent. 


"  If.  the  lord  by  matter  of  record  claime  anything  of  hie 
Tillaine,  it  is  a  disclaimer  of  the  vilenage."—  State  Trial*: 
The  Oreat  Case  of  Impositions  (an.  1607). 

II.  Law : 

I  In  equity,  a  plea  put  in  on  the  part  of  a  defend- 
ant in  which  he  disclaims  all  right  or  title  to  the 
matter  in  demand  by  the  plaintiff's  bill.  A  dis- 
claimer can  seldom  be  put  in  alone,  but  usually  an 
answer  and  disclaimer.  (Blackstone:  Comment., 

2.  *A  renunciation  of  any  trust,  interest,  or  estate, 
as  of  the  office  of  executor  under  a  will,  or  of  a 

*?SIn  patent  law,  the  renunciation  or  rellnqnish- 
ment  of  all  claim  to  patent  rights  in  any  part  of  an 
invention. 

dls-cla  im-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISCLAIM.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <*  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  renouncing,  relinquishing,  or  dis- 
owning all  claim,  right,  or  title  to  anything;  a  dis- 

"  Can  there  almost  be  a  more  direct  disclaiming  in  the 
right?"—  State  Trials;  The  Oreat  Case  of  Impositions 
(an.  1607). 

•2.  A  withdrawing. 

"  Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purposed  evil 
Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts. 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

dls-cla-ma  -tion,  *dis-cla-ma-tioun,  s.   [Pref. 


"When  all  we  feel,  our  honest  sou'.s  disclose." 

Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 

4.  To  bring  to  light,  to  make  evident,  to  reveal. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  burst  open,  to  open,  to  gape. 

2.  To  make  a  disclosure,  to  reveal. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  disclose  and  to 
publish,  see  PUBLISH. 
dls-clos  ed,   pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCLOSE,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Opened,  laid  open,  uncovered,  revealed,  exposed 

2.  Revealed,  made  known  or  evident,  published. 
II.  Her.:  A  term  used  to  denote  that  the  wings 

of  fowls  are  spread  open  on  each  side,  but  with  the 
points  downward, 
disclosed-elevated,  a. 

-. :  Applied  to  fowls  when  the  wings  are  spread 
*-i.-*  *v*«  *""*its  are  elevated. 


dlS-ClOS.  '-er,  S.    [Eng.  disclos(e)  ;  -er.']    One  who 
s,  reveals,  or  makes  known. 


A.  As  adjective  (of  both  forms): 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  the  shape  of  a  quoit  or! 
round  plate ;  disciform. 

II.  Technically: 

(1)  Applied  to  the  pith  of  a  plant  when   it   is 
broken  up  into  circular,  disciform  cavities,  winch 
have  a  regular  arrangement,  as  in  the  walnut  ana 
the  jessamine. 

(2)  Applied  to  flowers  which  are  not  radiated, 
but  have  the  corollas  all  tubular,  as  in  the  tansy; 
also  called  Flosculous  (q.  v.).  , 

If  Falsely  discoid:   Applied  to  flowers  when  the- 
corollas  are  all  bilabiate.    (Balfour.) 

2.  Conchol. :  Applied  to  a  univalve  shell,  which 
has  the  whorls  disposed  vertically  on  the   same- 
plane,  so  as  to  form  a  disk. 

"  In  some  cases  the  whorls  of  the  shell  are  coiled  round 
a  central  axis  in  the  same  plane,  when  the  shell  is  said  to 
be  discoidal."—  Xicholson:  Palaont.,  p.  242. 
I.  Assubst.  (of  the  form  discoid): 

1    Ord.  Lang.:    Anything  of  a  discoid  or  disci- 
form  shape ;  anything  resembling  a  disk  or  quo: 

l05an~*iv*  • '  ,\  univalve  shell  having  the  whorls" 

tc 


dlS-ClSs'-Ing   pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISCLOSE,  «.] 

Q1S  0109    ing,  vi.pui             ...          j.        /«-*!,„  dlSCOidal-placentSB,  s.pl. 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  parhdp.  adj.  :    (See  the  ^      Placenta.  or  afterbirths  having  the  form  < 

™b-                                       laying  open,  exposing,  or  a  flattened  sphere,  as  in  man,  rodents,  quadruma 


superioYof  lands ;  or  of  refusing  the  duty  which  is 
the  condition  of  tenure;  the  same  with  Disclaimer 
in  the  law  of  England. 

•dls-clan  -der,  *dis-claun-dre,  v  t.  l 
(Intens.),  and  Eng.  slander,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To 
to  calumniate,  to  scandalize. 

"  Thou  hast  dtsclaundred  gulteles 
The  doughter  of  holy  chirchejn^ire^senc e.  ^ 

•dls-clan  -der,  *des-clan-dre,  *dis-claun-dre, 
«.    [DMCLANDER,  t'.]    A  scandal. 

"It  moost  be  disclatindre  to  hire  name." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  iv.  537. 


1.  The  act  of  disclosing,  discovering,  or  bringing 
into  sight;  an  uncovering  or  discovering. 

2.  The  act  of  making  public  or  evident ;  an  exhibi- 
tion, a  display. 

"  An  unreasonable  disclosure  of  flashes  of  wit.  —Boyle: 
Occasional  Reflections,  g  3. 

3.  The  act  of  revealing,    disclosing,  or  making 
known  anything  secret.  • 

"  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Cumyn,  whose 

d(sc'losurethereof  brought  into  apparent  danger  the  Lord 
Bruce's  life."— Speed:  Edward  I.,  bk.  ir.,  ch.  x.,  §49. 

4.  That  which  is  disclosed,  revealed,    or   made 
known. 


slanderer,  a  calumniator. 

"  To  stone  hym  to  deth  as  for  a  dyssclaunderer." 

The  Festival,  lol.  Izx. 

•dls-clan-der-ofis,     «dls  claun-der-ous,    a. 

[.Eng.  disclander ;  -cms.]    Slanderous,  scandalous. 

"  Of  this  Duke  Wyllynm  some  dtsclaunderous  words  are 
lefte  in  memory."—  Fabi/an:  Chronicle,  i.  65. 

e,  i>.  t,     [Pref.  ,dis,  and 


to  strip.  „ 

"  So,  sir,  now  goe  in,  discloke  yourself  e  and  come  forth. 
— B.  Jonson:  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  3. 


M  »i  Jie  breath  had  discloudedhisindarkened  heart." 
— Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  22. 

*dlB-cl6lit',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  clout  (q.  v.).] 
To  strip  or  divest  of  a  covering ;  to  uncover. 
"  Disclout  his  crownes  and  thank  him  for  advice. 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  11.,  sat.  3. 

*dIs-cHl  -sion,  «.  [Lat.  disclusio=a  separation, 
f rom  disclusus,  pa.  par.  of  discludo=to  separate,  to 
divide:  dis=away,  apart,  and  c(oudo=to  shut.J 
The  act  of  disclosing  or  making  evident ;  emission. 
"Jndgewhata  ridiculous  thing  it  were,  that  the  con- 
tinned  shadow  of  the  earth  should  be  broken  _by  sudden 
miraculous  eruptions  and  disolusions  of  light.  — More. 


caroous  matter  found  —      -  -   . 

"  Other  eitremely  minute  organisms,  whose  nature 
doubtful,  called  coccoliths  and  diaeutltlu.  —Hall" 
Island  Life,  p.  87. 

dis  -c6l  or,  a.    [Lat.] 

Bot.:  Particolored;  applied  to  parts  of  a  planty 
one  surface  of  which  is  of  one  color,  and  the  othe« 
of  a  different  one. 

dls-c6l-or,  dls-c6r-our,v.f.  [O.  Fr. descolorert 
descoulourer ;  Fr.  decolorer ;  Ital.  discolonif ;  b] 
descolorar,  from  Lat.  decoloro,  from  de=away,  ana 
coloro^to  color.] 

I.  Literally: 

,ou  so  discolored  of  thy  face? " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,132. 

2  To  alter  the  color  of,  to  stain,  to  change  to  tt 
different  color ;  generally  with  the  idea  of  disfigure- 
ment. 

"  What  prodigious  shoals  do  we  find  of  minute  nnimali, 
even  sometimes  discoloring  the  waters."—  Derham  Physio* 
Theul.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  il. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  put  a  different  complexion  upon ;  to  see  in  a 
changed  light. 


s- 


discoiorate 

2.  To  change  the  nature,  course,  or  drift  of. 

"Have  a  care,  lest  some  beloved  notion,  or  some  darling 
*cience,  so  prevail  over  your  mind  us  to  dixcotvr  till  your 
ideas."—  H'titt*. 

*dis  c6l'-6r-ate,  r.  r.  [Prof,  dis,  and  Lat.  col- 
oratusj  pa.  par.  of  coloro=to  color.]  To  discolor. 

"The  least  mixture  so  discoloruted  the  Christian  can- 
dor."— Fuller:  church  History,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  81. 
(Davies. ) 

dls-c6l-5r-a'-tion.  dls-c6l   oflr  a  -tion, «. 

[Pref.  dia,  and  Eug.  coloration  (q.  v.>.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  discoloring,  or  of  changing  the  color 
of  anything;  the  state  of  being  discolored. 

"I  will  here  add  a  few  other  observations  connected 
with  the  <lim'<il<iratinn  of  the  sea  from  organic  causes."  - 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  i.,  p.  17. 

2.  A  part  of  or  spot  on  a  body  which  is  discolored ; 
a  stain. 

"Spots  nnd  discoloration^  of  the  skin  are  signs  of  weak 
fibers." — Arbuthnot. 

til.  Fi(j.:  An  alteration  apparent  or  real  in  com- 
plexion, as,  a  discoloration  of  ideas. 
dls-c6r-5red,pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCOLOR,  v.] 

A.  Aspa.par.;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -4s  adjective : 

*1.  Deprived  of  color,  colorless. 

"  With  lank  and  lean  discolored  cheek." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Luorece,  708. 

2.  Changed  or  altered  in  color,  stained. 

"In  each  discolored  vase  the  viands  lay." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  n.  418. 
*3.  Variegated,  diversified, 

"Menesthiua  was  one 
That  overwore  discolored  arms." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi.  158,  159. 
dls-c&l  -5r-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISCOLOR,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  tfr  particip.  adj.:  {See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  changing  or  altering  the 
color  of,  discoloration. 

*dls-c6l-6r-lz-a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  di$coloriz(e) ; 
-oHon.]  Discoloration,  stain. 

"  The  discolorizations  of  time  on  all  the  walls." — Car- 
lyle:  Life  of  Sterling,  pi.  i.,  ch.  iii.  (Davies.) 

*dls-c&l  -5r-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  discolor;  -ize.]  To 
discolor,  to  stain. 

dls-c6m  -fit,  *dis-com-fite,  *dis-con-fet,  *dis- 
con-fite,  *dis-coum-feight,  *dys-cowm-fyt-yn, 

v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  desconjiz,  pa.  par.  of  desconfire :  des= 
Lat.  dis— away,  from,  and  O.  Fr.  cotifire=to  pre- 
serve, to  make  ready ;  Lat.  conficio=to  preserve.] 

1.  To  defeat,  to  vanquish,  to  rout,  to  put  to  flight, 
to  scatter. 

"He  pursued  after  them,  and  discomfited  all  the  host." 
—Judges  viii.  12. 

2.  To  frustrate,  disappoint,  or  foil  the  plans  of. 

"  Having  long  in  miry  ways  been  foiled, 
And  aore  discomfited."      Cvwper:  Task,  iii.  4,  5. 

3.  To  put  out  of  countenance,  to  disconcert,  to 
abash. 

*dls-c6m  -f It,  s.  [DISCOMFIT,  v.}  A  defeat, 
overthrow,  or  discomfiture. 

"  Dagon  must  stoop,  and  shall  ere  long  receive 
Such  a  discomfit,  us  shall  quite  despoil  him." 

Milton:  Samsnn  At/onisten,  468,  469. 

dls  -c6m  -f  It-ed,  *dis-con-fet-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DISCOMFIT,  t-.J 

dls-com  -fit-Ing,  *dls-com-fyt-yng,  pr.  par.. 
f  a.  &  -s.  [DISCOMFIT,  t).] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. ;  (See  the 
-rb.) 

,     C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  routing,  overthrowing, 
[  or  disconcerting ;  discomfiture. 

"  Ne  ther  was  holden  no  discomfytyng." 

L'liaucen  C.  T,t  2,721. 

dls-c6m'-f  It-tire,  *dis-cum-fyt-ure,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
[  detconfiture,  Fr.  deconjiture,  from  O.  Fr.  desconfire.] 

1.  The  act  of  discomfiting,  routing,  or  putting  to 
flight;  a  defo at,  overthrow;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
F  comfited  or  routed. 

"The  war  in  Scotland  was  brought  to  n  close  by  the  dis- 
\.eomfiture  of  the  Celtic  army  at  Dunkeld."  —  Macaulay- 
\  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

fc.  The  act  of  frustrating,  foiling,  or  disappoint- 
I  Ing,  as  of  plans ;  the  state  of  being  frustrated  or 
lefeated. 

"Their  former  hope  had  ended  in  discomfiture  and  dis- 
s." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ixiii. 

3.  The  act  of  disconcerting,  or  putting  out  of 
ountenanco ;  the  state  of  being  disconcerted. 

"  The  anarchist  had  to  retire  in  discomfiture."  —  London 
~aily  Telegraph, 

*4.  A  state  of  discomfort. 
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dls-c6m-f6rt,  *di-con-forte,  *dis-coum-fort, 
s.    [O.  Fr.  desconfort;   Port.  df.s-roH/orfo;   Ital.  dis- 
conforto.}    A  want,  absence,  or  deprivation  of  ease 
or  comfort ;  uneasiness,  pain,  disease. 
"Discomfort  guides  my  tongue, 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair." 

Shakesp.;  Kiohard  II.,  iii.  2. 

*dls-c6m  -f  ort,  r.  /.  [O.  Fr.  desconforten ;  Prov. 
&  Port.  desconfortar ;  Ital.  disconfortare,  sconfort- 
are.]  [CoiCFQBT.J  To  deprive  of  comfort  or  ease; 
to  cause  discomfort,  pain,  or  uneasiness  to;  to 
grieve,  to  deject. 

"Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must." 

S/niA-esp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

*dls-c6m  -f5rt-a-ble,  a.  [Prof,  dis,  andEnglisli 
comfortable  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Causing  discomfort,  uneasiness,  or  pain;  dis- 
heartening. 

"  No  other  news  but  dincomfortablet" — Sidney. 

2.  Uneasy,  uncomfortable,  anxious,  dejected. 

"Discomfortable  cousin  !" 

Shakesp..-  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

3.  Discommodious,   uncomfortable,   wanting    in 
comfort. 

*dls-c6m  -f  5rt-a-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  discomfort- 
able;  -ness.]  Discomfort,  uucomfortableness, 

"  The  manner  could  be  no  comfort  to  the  disc.omfort- 
ableness  of  the  matter."—  Sidney.-  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

*dls-c6m  -fSrt-ed,    pa.   par.  or   a.     [DISCOM- 
FORT, v.J 
*dls-com  -fort-en,  v.  t.    [DISCOMFORT.] 

dls-c6m  -fort-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISCOM- 
FORT, r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj. ;  (See  the 
verb.) 

*C.  As  sitbst. :  The  act  of  discouraging,  disheart- 
ening, or  rendering  uneasy. 

*dls-c6m  -f  5rt-lesse,  a.  [Pref.  dis  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  comfortless  (q.  v.).]  Very  comfortless. 

"  We  .  .  .  are  either  of  slouthe  or  of  impatience  dis- 
comfortlesse."—Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  1,145. 

*dls-c6m-mend  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  com- 
mend  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  find  fault  with,  to  censure,  to  blame,  to 
depreciate. 

"  To  labor  to  command  a  piece  of  work 
Which  no  man  goes  about  to  discommend." 
Ignoto;  Verses  to  Author  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 

2.  Not  to  recommend  to,  to  put  out  of  favor  with. 
"  A  compliance  will  discommend  me  to  Mr.  Coventry."  — 

Pepys:  Diary. 

*dls-c6m-mend  -a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
commendable  (q.  v.).]  Not  commendable;  deserv- 
ing of  censure,  blame,  or  disapprobation. 

"Pusillanimity  is,  according  to  Aristotle's  morality,  a 
vice  very  discommendable." — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*dis-com-mend -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discom- 
mendable; -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  discom- 
mendable ;  blamableness. 

*dls-com-men-da  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
commendation  (q.  v.}.]  A  ground  or  reason  for 
blame  or  censure ;  a  reproach. 

"Tully  assigns  three  motions,  whereby,  without  any 
discommendation,  a  man  might  be  drawn  to  become  an 
accuser  of  others." — Ayliffe:  Pareruon. 

*dls-c&m-mend  -er,  s.  [Eng.  discommend;  -er.] 
One  who  discommends,  blames,  or  censures;  a  dis- 
praiser, 

*dls-c6m-mend'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISCOM- 
MEND.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  blaming,  censuring,  or 
dispraising ;  discommendation. 

*dls-com-mls  -sion  (sion  as  shun),  v.  t.  [Prof. 
dis,  and  Eng.  commission  (q.  v.J.J  To  deprive  of  a 
commission  or  license. 

"I  shall  proceed  to  discommissfon  your  printer  and 
suppress  his  press." — Laud:  History  of  his  Chancellorship, 
p.  142. 

*dls-com  -m6-date,  v.  t.  [Pref,  dis,  and  Lat. 
commodatus^  pa.  par.  of  commodo—to  make  suitable 
or  fit.]  [ACCOMMODATE,  DISACCOMMODATE.]  To 
put  to  trouble  or  inconvenience;  to  disaccommo- 
date. 

"  These  wars  did  drain  and  discommodate  the  king  of 
Spain."— Howell:  Letter*,  I.  iii.  15. 

*dls-c6m-m6  de,  v.  tf.    [O.  Fr.  discommoder.]   To 
put  to  inconvenience,  to  incommode,  to  molest. 
*dls-c6m-m6d'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISCOMMODE.] 

*dls-c&m-m6d  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISCOM- 
MODE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:     (Seethe 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  putting  to  inconven- 
ience, or  incommoding. 


discomposedness 

*dls-c6m-mo -dl-oiis,  *dIs-c6m-6 -dl-ous,  a. 
[Prof.  f//.s-.  and  Km;,  commodious  l,q-  v.).|  Incon- 
venient, troublesome,  unpleasant,  unsuitable,  <li  — 
advantageous. 

"This  hindereth  the  merchant  man,  is  ditic<nninini;,»i* 
to  yp  taller."—  xtnhb»-x:  l)ixi»itiy  of  Corruptions  (,1683),  p.  40 
(ed.  18H2j. 

*dls-c6m-m6  -dl-Ous-l^,  adv.     [Englisli  di's 
inodiouK ;   -It/.}    In  a  diseommodious  or  inconven- 
ient matiuer ;  inconveniently. 

*dls-c6m-m6  -dl-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eug.  di*com»io> 
dious;  -m'nn.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tlis- 
commodious ;  inconvenience,  discommodity. 

"  The  fight  could  not  but  he  sharp  and  dangerous  for 
the  discommodiousness  of  the  place."~--VorfA:  Plutarch, 
p.  24. 

*dls-c6m-m6d  -I-ty\  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
commodity  (q.  v.).]  An  inconvenience,  trouble,  dis- 
advantage, or  hurt. 

"What  discommodity  it  is  to  a  prince  to  lack  armor."— 
Strype:  Memorials,  Edward  VI.  (an.  1548.) 

*dls-com  -m6n,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  com- 
mon (q.  v.}.] 

1.  To  appropriate  from  boing  common  lam! ;  to 
inclose. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  privileges  or  use  of  a  com- 
mon. 

"  Whiles  thou  discommonest  thy  neighbor's  kyne.1* 
Bp.  Hall;  Satires,  bk.  v.,  sat.  3. 

3.  To  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  any  place ;  used 
especially  of  tradesmen  in  an  English  university 
town  whose  shops  are,  from  some  reason  or  other, 
tabooed  to  undergraduates;  also  in  the  form  dis- 
commonsed. 

"Bp.  King  .  .  .  discommoned  three  or  four  towns- 
men together."— State  Trials;  Archbp.  Laud  (an.  1640). 

dis  com    moned,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [DISCOMMON.] 

*dls-c5m  -m&n-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISCOM- 
MON.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  the  condi- 
tion, privileges,  or  rights  of  a  common. 

*dls-c6m-mii  ne,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  andEng.com 
mune  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  expel  from  com- 
munion ;  to  excommunicate. 

"By  suspending,  discommuning,  by  expelling  them  from 
their  churches." — Hales:  Lett,  from  Synod  of  Dort. 

*dls-c6m  -p$n  led,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  com- 
panied  (q.  v.).]  Deprived  of  or  without  company ; 
unaccompanied. 

"  If  shee  be  alone  now  and  discompanied.'" 

If.  Jonson:  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  3. 

*dls-c6m-plexion  (plexion  as  pleck -sniin) , 
v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  complexion  (q.  v.).]  To 
change  the  complexion  or  appearance  of ;  to  dis- 
color. (Beaumont  c&  Fletcher.) 

*dls-co"m-pli  -91196,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.com- 
pliance  (q.  v.).]  A  non-compliance;  a  failure  or 
neglect  to  comply. 

"  A  discompliance  [will  discommend  me]  to  my  lord- 
chancellor." — Pepys:  Diary. 

dls-cfan-po  §e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  compose 
(q.  vJ.J 

1.  To  put  out  of  order  or  arrangement;  to  disar- 
range, to  disorder, 

*2.  To  unsettle,  to  disturb,  to  disconcert. 

"The  debate  upon  the  self-denying  ordinance  had 
raised  many  jealousies,  and  discomposed  the  confidence 
that  had  formerly  been  between  many  of  them." — Claren- 
don: Civil  War. 

*3.  To  disturb,  to  spoil,  to  interfere  with,  to 
injure. 

"  His  words  .  .  .  must  be  read  in  order  as  they  lie ; 
the  lenst  breath  discomposes  thorn. "—Dry den.-  Virgil 
(Dedic.). 

4.  To  disturb  the  peace  or  quietness  of ;  to  agitate, 
to  ruffle,  t*)  fret,  to  vox,  to  disquiet. 

"  Fierce  passions  discompose  the  mind." 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  lix. 

*5.  To  disturb  or  move  from  a  place  or  office;  to 
displace,  to  discard. 

"He  never  put  down  or  discomposed  a  counselor  or 
near  servant." — Bacon.-  Henry  VII.,  p.  242. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  discompose  and 
to  disorder,  see  DISORDER. 

dls-c6m-po§  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCOMPOSE.] 

dls-c6m-po§  -ed-ljf,  adr.  [Eug.  discomposed: 
-ly.}  In  a  discomposed,  unsettled,  or  agitated  man- 
ner. 

*dls-c6m-po§  ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discomposed; 
-ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  discomposed ; 
discomposure. 

"It  is  a  time  of  distemper  anddiacomposedness," — Hall: 
Contempl.,  vol.  ii.,  Afflictions. 


b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus, 

-Wan  =  sh$n.     -tion,     -sioxi  =  shun; 


c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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dls-cdm-pos,  -Ing, pr.par., a, &s.  [DrscoMPOsE.J 
A.  <k  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.   adj.:     (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  Asmbii.:  The  act  of  disturbing,  unsettling,  or 

agitating. 

•dls  com-p6  §1  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
composition  (tj.  v.).J  A  state  of  discomposure. 
agitation,  or  disturbance  of  mind. 

"O  perplexed  discfrmpositittn,  O  ridding  distemper,  O 
miserable  condition  of  man." — Domic:  Iteration*,  p.  8. 

dls  c&m-pos.  ttre,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  com- 
posure (q.  v.).T 

1.  A  want  of  composure ;  agitation  or  perturba- 
tion of  mind ;  disquiet. 

"The  feeling  of  the  whole  nation  had  now  become  such 
aa  none  could  without  much  discomposure  encounter."— 
Macatilny:  Hist.  Eiig.,  ch.  viii. 

*2.  An  inconsistency  or  incongruity. 

"In  epito  of  those  seeming  discomposures  that  now 
trouble  me." — Boyle:  If'orA'*,  ii.  275. 

dls-c6n-§ert',  r.  t.  [O.  Fr.  disconcerter:  dis= 
apart,  and  concerter=to  concert.] 

1.  To  throw  or  put  into  disorder ;  to  disturb,  to 
disarrange,  to  discompose. 

2.  To  baffle,  foil,  or  defeat  a  plan,  design,  <tc. ;  to 
frustrate. 

"Had  not  his  crafty  ttchemes  been  disconcerted." — jtfa- 
cautaii:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xvi. 

3.  To  confound,  to  confuse,  to  put  out  of  counte- 
nance, to  discompose. 

"James  now  took  a  step  which  greatly  disconcerted  the 
whole  Anglican  party  "—Macautay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  disconcert  and  to 
baffle,  see  BAFFLE;  for  that  between  to  disconcert 
and  to  disorder,  see  DISORDER. 

*dlB-COn  -cSrt,  s.  [Pref.  dls,  and  Eng.  concert, s. 
(q.  y.)  ]  A  want  of  agreement,  a  disturbance,  a  con- 
fusion, a  disagreement. 

"There  was  a  brief  disconcert  of  the  whole  company." 
— K.  A.  Pot:  Masque  of  the  Red  Death.  (Duties.) 

dls  c6n-96rt  -ed,  pa. par,  or  a.  [DISCONCERT,  ».] 
"  Far  from  being  overcome,  never  once  disconcerted.'' 

Bp.  Forfeits. 

dls-c6n-§§rt  -Ing,  pr.  par,,  a.  &  s.  [DISCON- 
CERT, ».] 

A.  &•  B.  As  pr.  par.  c£  particip,  adj, :  (See  the 
Torb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  discomposing,  frustrat- 
ing, defeating,  or  confounding. 

*dls-c6n  cgr  -tion,  «.    [Eng.  disconcert;  -ion.] 

1.  The  act  of   disconcerting,  defeating,  or  con- 
founding. 

2.  The  state  of   being   disconcerted   or   discom- 
posed; discomposure. 

"Finding  refuge  for  the  disconcertion  of  my  mind." — 
State  Trials:  Hamilton  Rowan  (an.  1794). 

•dls-c&n-du9  -Ive,  a.  [Pref.  di«,  and  Bug.  con- 
ducive (q.  T.).]  Not  conducive  or  advantageous; 
disadvantageous. 

*dls-c6n-form',  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con- 
form.  (q.  v.).]  To  differ;  not  to  conform. 

*4To  disconform  to  your  practice." — Hacket;  Life  of  Wtll- 
loins,  i.  212.  (Baiiies.) 

*dls-con-form -a-ble,  «.  [Pref.  die,  and  Eng. 
conformable  (q.  v.).]  Not  conformable. 

"As  long  ae  they  are  discrmformable  in  religion  from 
OS."— Stow:  James  I.  (an.  1603.) 

*dls  c6n-form  -I-t?,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
conformity  (q.  v.j.J  A  want  of  conformity  or  agree- 
ment ;  inconsistency. 

"They  consist  in  the  disagreement  and  disconformity 
betwixt  the  speech  and  the  conception  of  the  mind." — 
Haki  it-ill :  On  Providence. 

*dls-con  gru  -I-tjf,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con- 
yruity  (q.  v.).J  A  want  of  congruity ;  incongruity, 
mconsistence. 

"The  intrinsical  discongratty  of  the  one  to  the  other." 
—Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  118. 

dls-c6n-nect ,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  connect 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  To  separate,  to  disunite,  to  sever,  to  dissolve 
connection  (now  followed  by  from). 

"Disconnecting  with  Parliament  the  greatest  part  of 
those  who  hold  civil  employments." — Burke.  Cause  of  the 
Present  Discontents. 

2.  To  separate  or  severmentally ;  as,  to  disconnect 
the  effects  from  the  cause. 

dls-c6n-nect  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  n.     [DISCONNECT. 1 

A.  As  pa.  par.  .•''(See  the  verb.) 

B.  -Is  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Separated,  disunited,  severed,  sundered. 

2.  Fig.:  Not  connected  or  coherent ;  incoherent. 
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dls-c6n-nect  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISCON- 
NECT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  siibst.:  The  act  of  separating,  disuniting, 
or  dissolving  connection. 

dls  c6n  nee -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dts,  and  Eng.  con- 
nection (q.  v.J.l 

1.  The  act  of  disconnecting,  separating,  severing, 
or  dissolving  connection  between. 

2.  A  state  of  being  separated,  disunited,  or  discon- 
nected. 

"Nothing  was  to  be  left  but  weakness,  disconnection, 
and  confusion." — Burke:  On  the  French  Revolution. 

*dls-con  -se-crate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
consecrate  (q.  v.).]  To  deconsecrate,  to  desecrate. 

*dlS-c6n-sent  ,  r.  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  consent 
(q.  v.).]  Not  to  consent  or  agree ;  to  differ,  to  dis- 
agree, to  dissent. 

"  Disconsent ing  from  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles."— 
Milton-  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

dls-c6n'-s6-lan9e,*dls-c6n  -s6-lan-9y, s.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eug.  consolance  (q.  v.).]  Disconsolate- 
ness. 

"Penury,  baseness,  and  disconsolancy." — Barrow  On 
the  Creed. 

dls-c5n  -sb-late,  *dis-con-so-lat,  a.  [Low 
Lat.  disconsolatus,  from  dis=away,  apart,  and  con- 
sotatus,  pa.  par.  of  consolor—to  console,  to  comfort ; 
Sp.  desconsolado;  Ital.  sconsolato.] 

1.  Without  hope  or  consolation ;  sorrowful,  hope- 
less ;  that  cannot  be  consoled  or  comforted. 

"  Meanwhile  King  Robert  yielded  to  his  fate, 
Sullen  and  silent  and  disconsolate.'" 

Longfellow;  Sicilian's  Tale. 

2.  Comfortless ;  not  affording  comfort  or  consola- 
tion ;  cheerless. 

"  The  deep-voiced  neighboring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of 
the  forest."  Longfellow:  Evangeline  (Introd.). 

*dls-c6n  -sft-lat-Sd,  a.  [English  disconsolat(e) ; 
-ed.]  Made  disconsolate  or  comfortless. 

"A  poor,  disconsolated,  drooping  creature."—  Sterne.- 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  26. 

dls-con  -s6-late-li?,  adv.  [Eng.  disconsolate: 
-ly.]  In  a  disconsolate,  melancholy,  or  dispirited 
manner. 

"  All  disconsolately  rove." — Parnell:  Elysium. 

dls-con  -86-late-neBS,  a.  [Eng.  disconsolate; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disconsolate 
or  without  comfort  or  consolation. 

"  It  keepeth  his  spirits  up  above  dejection,  desperation, 
and  disconsolateness." — Barrow;  Sermons f  vol.  i.,  s«r.  2. 

*dlB-c8n-s6-la -tion}  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
consolation  (q.  v.).]  Disconsolateness,  discomfort. 

"The  greater  a  man's  delight  has  been  in  worldly  pros- 
perity, the  greater  will  his  grief  or  disoomolation  be."— 
Dr.  Jackson:  Works  (1673),  p.  525. 

dls-cftn-tSnt ,  s.  &  a.    [Pref.  dim,  and  Eng.  COTI- 
fon*(Q.T.)'J 
A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Want  of  content  or  satisfaction ;  dissatisfac- 
t  it  HI  .  uneasiness,  disquiet. 

"  Both  authors  describe  the  prevalence  of  insolvency 
and  the  severity  of  the  law  of   debt,  as  creating  wide- 
spread   discontent    among    the  plebeian."—  Lewis;  Cred. 
Early  Bom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  g  16. 
*2.  A  discontented  person,  a  malcontent. 
"  To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  color  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents." 

Skakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  v.  1. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Discontented,  dissatisfied. 

"  E'eu  with  goodness  men  grow  discontent.1' 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  v. 

dls-cftn-tent ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  d/s,  and  Eng.  content, 
v.  (q.  v.)J  To  make  discontented,  dissatisfied,  or 
uneasy ;  not  to  satisfy  or  content. 

"To  discontent  so  ancient  a  wit."—  Suckling:  Sessions  of 
the  Poets. 

*dls-con-ten-ta  -tion,  s.  [Prof,  dis,  and  Eng. 
confutation  (q.  v.J.J  Discontentment,  dissatisfac- 
1  ion,  uneasiness. 

"Without  grudge  or  countenance  of  discontentation  or 
displeasure.  —S/ow:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1527.) 

dls-cfcn-tent -ed,  a.  [Eng.  discontent;  -ed.]  Not 
contented,  dissatisfied,  uneasy,  unquiet. 

"Turbulent,  discontented  men  of  quality." — Burke:  On 
the  French  Revolution. 

dls-c&n-t£nt  -ed-l$f,  adv.  [Eng.  discontented; 
-ly.\  In  a  discontented  or  dissatisfied  manner. 

"He  answered  me  very  discontentedly."— State  Trials'' 
Sir  C.  Blunt  (an.  1600). 
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dls-c6n-tent  -ed-n3ss,  s.  [Eng.  discontented; 
-nix*. }  Thr  quality  or  state  of  being  discontented; 
dissatisfaction,  discontent,  uneasiness. 

"A  beautiful  bust  of  Alexander  the  Great  casts  up  his 
face  to  heaven  with  a  noble  air  of  grief,  or  discontented- 
ness."—Ad(lison-  Travels. 

*dls  c6n-ten-tee  ,  s.  fEng.  discontent;  -re.]  A 
discontented  person ;  a  malcontent. 

"  In  conventicles  and  among  the  di  scon  tent?  1.3." — 
North-  Examen,  p.  65. 

*dls  c&n-tent  -fill,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con- 
tentful (q.  v.).J  Full  of  discontent,  discontented, 
dissatisfied. 

*dls-c6n-tent   Ing,  a.  &  s.  [DISCONTENT,  v.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Causing  discontent   or   dissatisfac- 
tion; dissatisfying. 

"How  unpleasing  and  discontenting  the  society  of 
body  must  needs  be  between  those  whose  minds  cannot 
be  sociable." — Milton:  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  state  of  discontent;  discontent- 
ment. 

"  Religion  blames  impatient  discontenting.™ 

P.  Fletcher    Eliza. 

*dls-c6n-tent  -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  discontent;  -tue.] 
Having  a  tendency  to  bo  discontented. 

"Pride  is  ever  discontent ive."—  Feltham.-  Resolves,  97. 

dls-c6n-tent  -ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con- 
tentment  (q.  v.).J  A  state  of  discontent,  dissatis- 
faction, or  uneasiness ;  want  of  contentment. 

"  These  are  the  vices  that  fill  them  with  general  discon- 
tentment."—Hooker;  Eccles.  Polity. 

*dls-c6n-tig  ue,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Fr.  contigu= 
contiguous.]  ?Iot  contiguous,  apart 

"  Landis  lyand  discontigue  fra  uther  landis."— Batfour: 
Practice,  p.  175. 

*dls-c6n-tlg'-u-ous,  «.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con- 
tiguous (q.  v).]  Not  contiguous. 

*dls-c6n-tln'-u-a-ble,  a.  [En's,  discontinue); 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  discontinued. 

dls-c6n-tln  -u^an$e,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con- 
tinuance  (q.  v.).J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  want,  absence,  or  breaking  of  the  continu- 
ance or  adhesion  of  parts ;  a  solution  of  continuity ; 
a  disruption  or  interruption  of  connection. 

"They  cast  themselves  into  round  drops,  which  is  the 
figure  that  saveth  the  body  most  from  discontinuance." — 
Bacon-  Natural  History. 

2.  A  want  or  breaking  of  succession  or  discontin- 
uance; a  cessation,  an  interruption,  an  interims- 
sion,  a  breaking  off, 

"Let  us  consider  whether  our  approaches  to  him  are 
sweet  and  refreshing,  and  if  we  are  uneasy  under  any 
long  discontinuance  of  our  conversation  with  him." — 
Atterbury:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

II.  Law: 

Discontinuance  of  a  suit:  The  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff  to  carry  on  a  suit,  by  not  continuing 
it  as  the  law  requires,  in  which  case  the  suit  is  dis- 
continued* and  the  defendant  is  no  longer  bound  to 
attend,  but  the  plaintiff  must  begin  again,  by  suing 
out  a  new  writ.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  non- 
suit (q.  v.). 

*dls-c6n-tln-u-a'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
continuation  (q.  v.).]  A  breach,  disruption,  or  solu- 
tion of  continuity  of  parts. 

"Upon  any  discontinuation  of  parts,  made  either  by 
bubbles  or  by  shaking  the  glass,  the  whole  mercury 
falls."—  Newton:  Optics. 

dls-c&n-tln'-ue,  v.  t.  «fc  i.    [Fr.  discontinuer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  break  off,  to  interrupt,  to  break  the  con- 
tinuity of. 

"  They  modify  and  discriminate  the  voice,  without  ap- 
pearing to  discontinue  it." — Holder:  Elements  of  Speech. 

2.  To  leave  off,  to  cease  as  a  practice  or  habit,  to 
forbear. 

"  To  discontinue  an  exertion  of  those  abilities  by  which 
he  rose."—  Goldsmith;  On  Polite  learning,  ch.  viii. 

3.  To  cease  to  use,  to  disuse,  to  cease  to  take  or 
receive. 

"  Men  shall  swear,  I  have  discontinued  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

4.  Not  to  continue  or  carry  on,  to  give  up,  to  allow 
to  stop  ;  as,  to  discontinue  a  suit. 

II.  Law:  [DISCONTINUANCE,  II.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  lose  cohesion  or  continuity  of  parts;  to 
suffer  disruption  or  separation. 

"  So  as  not  to  discontinue  or  forsake  their  own  body."— 
Bacon. 


lite     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     son;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    OB  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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discount 


*2.  To  eoase  to  enjoy  in  continuity;  to  lose  an 
established  or  prescriptive  custom  or  right. 

••  I'll \-M-lf  sOmlt .disconfiintf  from  thine  heritage  that  I 
gave  tliee.1'—  Jcremfaft  xvii.  4. 

3.  To  leave  off,  to  cea^*. 

1f  For  the  difference  between  to  discontinue  and 

to  cease,  see  CEASE. 

dls  c6n-tln  ued,  ;;«.  /><('••  or  a.  [DISCONTINUE.] 
dls-c6n-tln  u-ee  ,  s.  [Eng.  discontinue);  -ee.J 
7,"  "• :  One  whose  possession  of  an  estate  is  broken 

off  or  discontinued;  one  whoso  estate  is  subjected 

to  discontinuance. 

dls  C&n-tln -u-Sr,  s.  [Eug.  discontinue);  -er.] 
1.  (r'-n.:  One  who  discontinues,  leaves  off,  omits, 

or  forbears  a  practice,  habit,  &c. 
*2.  Spec.:  One  who  has  made  a  break  in  keeping 

residence  at  the  Universities.    (Eng.) 

''  Many  iHscouti niters  cannot  in  so  short  time  proceed 
as  formerly,  &c."— Abp.  Laud:  liemains,  ii.  174  1.1631)  ,1. 

dls-c6n-tln  -u-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISCON- 
TINUE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  ceasing:,  leaving  off,  or 
omitting ;  an  interruption,  a  cessation. 

"There  were  so  many  disaontinuings  and  BO  many  new 
undertakings,"— Burnet;  Hist,  of  Own  Time  (tm.  1G62.I. 

dls-COn-tln-U  -I-ty1,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con- 
tinuity (q.  v.)'J  A  want  or  loss  of  continuity, 
cohesion,  or  uninterrupted  connection  ;  a  disruption 
•or  disunity  of  parts. 

"Form  rose  out  of  void  solution  and  discontinuity."— 
Carlyte:  Sartor  Kesartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

dls-c&n-tln  -u-5r,  s.    [Eng.  discontinue) ;  -or.] 
Law :  One  who  discontinues ;  one  wiio  deprives 
-another  of  an  estate  by  discontinuance. 

dls-c6n-tln  -U.-OUB,  «•  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con- 
tinuous (q.  v.}.] 

1.  Not  continuous,  cohering,  or  connected;  dis- 
connected. 
*2.  Widely  spread  or  scattered. 

"  Widespread  the  discontinuous  ruins  lie." 

A'owe.-  Lucan's  Ptiarsalia,  iii.  755. 

*3.  Wide,  gaping. 
"  The  griding  sword,  with  discontinuous  wound, 

Passed  through  him."        Hilton:  P.  L.,  vi.  329,  330. 
1f  Discontinuous  function: 

Math.:  A  function  which  does  not  vary  continu- 
ously, as  the  variable  increases  uniformly. 

*dls-c6n-ve  -nl-enge,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
.convenience  (q.  v.).] 

1,  An    incongruity,    inconsistency,    or    disagree- 
ment. 

"  In  these  disconveniencies  of  nature,  deliberation  hath 
OXO  place  at  all." — Bramhall:  Answer  to  Hobbes. 

2.  An  inconvenience;  something  not  convenient 

•or  suitable. 

'*  Where  mesure  failethe  is  dt'sconuenience." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  82. 

*dls-c6n-ve  -nl-ent,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con- 
venient (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not    agreeable    or    convenient;   unfitted,  un- 
suited. 

"  Continual  drinking  Is  most  convenient  to  the  dis- 
temper  of  an  hydropic  body,  though  most  disconvenient 
•to  its  present  welfare."  —  Bp.  Reynolds:  On  the  Passions, 
ch.  xl. 

2.  Incongruous,  inconsistent. 

dls-cdph  -6r-a,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  diskos  —  a  disc,  and 
phoron— bearing;  phero=to  bear.] 
Zoology  : 

1.  A  suo-class  of  Hydrozoa,  containing  the  Medu- 
sidee,  or  Jelly-fishes,  and  so  called  from  their  form. 
£  MEDUSA,  JELLY-FISH.] 

2.  A  term  sometimes  employed  to  designate  the 
•order  of  the  leeches  (Hirudinea),  from  the  suctorial 
•discs  which  those  animals  possess. 

dls-c6-p6  -dl-um,  *.  [Gr.  diskos  =  a  disc,  and 
$ou&  (genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Hot.;  The  stalk  or  foot  on  which  some  kinds  of 
leaves  are  elevated. 

dls-cor-bl'-na,  R.  [Lat.  dlscus=a.  disc,  and  orb  is 
=  an  orb,  a  circle.] 

Zo6l:  One  of  the  Rotalince,  having  a  turbinoid 
spire,  with  vesicular  chambers,  opening  one  into  the 
other  by  slit-like  apertures.  The  shell  is  occasion- 
ally coarsely,  sometimes  finely,  and  occasionally 
partially  porous.  They  are  both  fossil  and  recent. 
\Griffith  c&  Henfrey.) 

dls-cord,  *des-cord,  *dis-corde,  *dys-corde, 
8,  [O.  Fr.  descord;  Fr.  discorde;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
discordia,  from  Lat.  discordia,  from  discors  =  dis- 
•cordant:  dis=away,  apart,  and  cor  (genit.  cordis)=^ 
the  heart.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Want  of  concord  or  agreement ;  dissension,  dis- 
agreement, contention,  strife,  antagonism. 

"Though  concord  is  in  itself  better  than  tli*cf>r<l,  <//>•- 
cord  may  indictite  a  better  state  of  things." — Mac'tuluy: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Disagreement  or  contention  personified. 

"  Discord,  dire  sister  of  the  slaughtering  power." 

Pnpn:  Homer's  Iliad,  iv.  502. 

3.  A  disagreement  or  opposition  in  quality,  espe- 
cially in  sounds.    [II.  l.J 

"  Take  but  degree  away,  untimo  that  string, 
And  hark  what  discord  follows." 

Shakenp..-  Troilua  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mus. :  A  discord  is  a  combination  of  notes  which 
produces  a  certain  restless  craving  in  the  mind  for 
some  further  combination  upon  which  it  can  rest 
with  satisfaction.    Discords  comprise  such  chords 
as  contain  notes  which  are  next  to  each  other  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  such  as  have  augmented  or 
diminished  intervals,  with  the  exception   in   the 
latter  case  of  the  chord  of  the  sixth  and  third  on  the 
second  note  of  any  key.    The  changed  combination 
which  must  follow  them,  in  order  to  relievo  the 
sense  of  pain  they  produce,  is  called  the  resolution. 
[HARMONY,   RESOLUTION.]      (C.  H.  H.  Parry,  in 
Grove's  Musical  Diet.) 

2.  Fine  Arts;  A  term  applied  to  paintings  when 
there  is  a  disagreement  of  the  parts  or  coloring ; 
when  the  objects  appear  foreign  to  each  other,  and 
have  an  unpjeasing  and  unnatural  effect.   ( Weale.) 

IF  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  discord 
and  strife :  "  Where  there  is  strife  there  must  be 
discord,  but  there  may  be  discord  without  strife  : 
discord  consists  most  in  the  feeling;  strife  consists 
most  in  the  outward  action.  Discord  evinces  itself 
in  various  ways :  by  looks,  words,  or  actions ;  strife 
displays  itself  in  words  or  acts  of  violence.  Discord 
is  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  families;  strife  is  the 
greatest  enemy  to  peace  between  neighbors.  Dis- 
cord arose  between  the  goddesses  on  the  apple 
being  thrown  into  the  assembly;  Homer  com- 
mences his  poem  with  the  strife  that  took  place 
between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles.  Discord  may 
arise  from  mere  difference  of  opinion ;  strife  is  in 
general  occasioned  by  some  matter  of  personal 
interest :  discord  in  the  councils  of  a  nation  is  the 
almost  certain  forerunner  of  its  ruin  ;  the  common 
principles  of  politeness  forbid  strife  among  persons 
of  good  breeding."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  discord  and  dis- 
sension, see  DISSENSION. 

*dls-cord',  *des-cord-en,  *dis-cord-en,  *dys- 
COrd-yn,  v.  i.  [Fr.  discorder;  O.  Fr.  descorder; 
Prov.  descordar;  Sp.  &  Port,  discordar;  Ital.  dis- 
cordare,  from  Lat.  diseordo,  from  dt"scors=discord- 
ant.1 

1.  To  disagree,  to  differ;  not  to  be  in  concord  or 
agreement. 

"The  Scottis  and  the  Pictes  discordeth  in  maneres."— 
Treviaa,  v.  229. 

2.  To  make  a  discord,  to  jar,  to  be  discordant. 

"  Sounds  do  disturb  and  alter  the  one  the  other;  some- 
times the  one  drowning  the  other,  and  making-  it  not 
heard;  sometimes  the  one  jarring  and  discording  with 
the  other,  and  making  a  confusion."  —  Bacon. 

"  Dyscordyn  yn  sowude  or  syngynge.  Dissono,  deliro." 
— Prompt.  Parv. 

*dls-cord'-a-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  dcxcordable;  Lat. 
discordabilis.~\  Discordant,  disagreeing,  not  in 
concord. 

"  It  is  nought  discardable 
Unto  my  word."  Gow?r,  ii.  225. 

dls-cord -an$e,  dls-cord -an-c.y',  *dis-cord- 
aunce,  s.  [Fr.  discordance;  O.  Fr.  descordance.] 
Want  of  concord;  discord,  disagreement,  opposi- 
tion, inconsistency. 

*'  In  this  sayinge  apperethRoinedf'scorrfawnce  with  other 
writers."— Fabyan,  vol.  i.,  pt.  vi.,  ch.  ccxiii. 

dls  -  cord'  -  ant,  *des  -  cord-aunt,  *dis-cord- 
aunt,  a.  [Fr.  discordant;  Lat.  discordant,] 

1.  Disagreeing,  not  in  accord,  inconsistent;   not 
conformable. 

"  Hither  conscience  is  to  be  referred;  if  by  a  compari- 
son of  things  done  with  the  rule  there  be  a  consonancy, 
then  follows  sentence  of  approbation;  if  discordant  from, 
it,  the  sentence  of  condemnation."— Hale:  Origin  of  Man* 
kind. 

2.  Opposite,  contrary,  contradictory. 

"The  discordant  attraction  of  some  wandering  comets," 
— Cfteyne. 

3.  At  variance  with  itself ;  inconsistent. 

"  So  various,  so  discordant  is  the  mind." 

Dry  den.-  Cyncras  and  Myrrfia. 

4.  Causing  a  discord;  not  in  harmony :  inharmo- 
nious. 

"  In  the  heart 
No  passion  touches  a  discordant  string." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  786,  787. 


dls-cord  -a-nt-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  discordant;  -Zy.] 
In  a  discordant,  inconsistent,  or  contradictory 
manner ;  iii  discord  or  disagreement. 

"If  they  be  disfurdantlif  tuned,  though  each  of  them 
Htrurk  apart  would  yield  n  pleasing  sound,  yet  being 
struck  together  they  make  a  harsh  and  troublesome  noiae." 
—Boyl*;  On  Colors  i  H  vrks,  i.  741. 

*dls-cord-ant-ness,  s.  [Eng. discordant;  -ness,] 
The  quality  of  being  discordant ;  discordance. 

*dls-cord  -ful,  *dis-cord  full,  a.  [Bug. discord; 
-/«/(/).]  Full  of  or  given  to  discord;  quarrelsome, 
contentious. 

"  Blandamour,  full  of  vain-glorious  spright, 
And  rather  stirred  by  his  ttittcordfull  dame, 
Upon  them  gladly  would  have  proved  his  might." 

.S>ei<,ser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  3. 

dls-cord  Ing,  *dys-cord-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[DISCORD,  i\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

"Whose  dome  discording  neighbors  sought." 

Scott:  Marmion  (Introd.). 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  state  of  disagreeing  or 
being  discordant. 

*'  Bytuene  hem  was  non  dyscordyng." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  265. 

*dls-cord  -OUS,  a.  [Eng.  discord;  -ous.]  Dis- 
cordant, quarrelsome,  disagreeing. 

"  Men  grew  greedie,  discordous,  and  nice." 

Hall.-  Satires,  bk.  iii.,  eat.! 

*dls-cor  -p6r-a,te,  a.    [Pref.  dig,  and  Eng.  cor- 


porate (q.  v.).] 
1.  Disembodied. 
The  discorporate  selfish." 


198. 


Carlyle:  Miscellanies,  iii. 


2.  Deprived  of  the  privileges  or  status  of  a  cor- 
poration. 

*dls-c6r-res-pond  -ent,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
correspondent,  a.  (q.  v.)]  Not  correspondent  or 
agreeing; unsxuted,  unfitted. 

"It  would  be  discorrespondent  in  respect  of  God." — 
Mount agu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  vii.,  g  3. 

tdls-cSs'-t&te,  a.  [Lat.  di's=away,  apart,  and 
costatus= ribbed;  costa— a  side,  a  rib.] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  leaves  in  which  the  ribs 
diverge  or  proceed  in  a  radiating  manner,  as  in  the 
sycamore,  vine,  and  geranium.  (Balfour.) 

*dls-co"iln  -sel,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  counsel 
(q-  v.).]  To  disadvise,  to  dissuade. 

"  But  him  the  palmer  from  that  vanity 
With  temperate  advice  disconnselled." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  34. 

dls'-cdunt,  *dis-compt,  s.  [O.  Fr.  descompte; 
Fr.  decomptc ;  Port,  desconto;  Sp.  descuento,  from 
Low  .Lat.  discomputits :  Lat,  dts=away,  apart,  and 
computus=a.  reckoning.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"They  were  glad  to  find  some  usurer  who  would  pur- 
chase their  tickets  at  forty  per  cent  discount."— Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  A  deduction  made  in  the  payment  of  a 
bill  or  settlement  of  an  account  for  ready  or  prompt 
payment;  a  sum  deducted  at  a  certain  rate  per 
cent  from  the  credit  price  of  any  article  in  consid- 
eration of  prompt  payment.     Thus,  if  the  credit 
price  of  an  article  DO  (say)  $25,  the  seller  will  de- 
duct from  his  charge  a  certain  percentage  (say  ten 
per  cent)  for  ready  money,  so  that  the  amount  pay- 
able by  the  buyer  will  be  reduced  to  $22.50.    The 
term  discount  is  applied  both  to  the  amount  de- 
ducted and  the  rate  per  cent  at  which  the  deduc- 
tion is  calculated  or  allowed. 

2.  Banking : 

(1)  A  charge  made  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent  for 
the  interest  of  money  advanced  on  a  bill  or  other 
document  duo  at  some  future  time.  This  charge  the 
discounter  of  the  bill,  &c.,  deducts  from  the  amount 
of  the  bill,  handing  over  the  balance  to  the  bor- 
rower; a  deduction  from  the  present  value   of  a 
security,  the  payment  of  which  is  postponed.    The 
rate  of  discount  dependsou,  and  is  regulated  by,  the 
market  value  of  money. 

"  As  the  market  tightens,  the  rate  of  discount  rises," — 
Rogers:  Political  Economy,  p.  147. 

(2)  The  act  of  discounting  a  bill  or  other  docu- 
ment. 

II  At  a  discount : 

(1)  Lit. :  Below  par ;  depreciated  below  the  nomi- 
nal value. 

(2)  Fig. ;  Out  of  favor  or  esteem  ;  unappreciated. 

dls-count ,  *dis-compt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  des- 
compter;  Fr.  decompter;  Sp.  &  Port,  descontar; 
Ital.  scontare,  from  Low  Lat.  discomputo:  Lat.  its 
=  away,  apart,  and  computo=to  reckon,  to  compute 
(q.v.).J 


boll,     bdt;     pout,    jtfvl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     vhis; 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  ~  chun;      -$ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a$;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del, 


discount-broker 

A.   Transitire : 

I.  Ordinary  l.untinage: 

1.  LiternUii: 

(1)  To  omit  in  counting ;  to  leave  out  of  an  ac- 
count. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  To  deduct  from  anything  due  or  earned. 

"  An  unthrift  anticipation  in  this  our  minority,  to  be 
discounted  to  us  out  of  our  future  state  of  loving."— 
Mountagu:  Dfrottt  Anssrif/.s  i>t.  i.,  tr.  xiv.,  g  3. 

*(2)  To  leave  out  of  account,  to  disregard,  to 
Ignore. 

"  His  application  ia  to  be  discounted,  as  here  irrelevant." 
— Sir  W.  Hamiltun. 

(3)  To  take  into  consideration  or  estimate   be- 
forehand;   to   anticipate    and    expect.     Thus    to 
discount  news  or  intelligence  is  to  anticipate  or 
look  for  such  news,  and  then  act  as  though  it  were 
already  known  for  certain. 

"Every  changre  in  that  series  of  events  would  be  dis- 
counted and  speculated  about  on  every  Stock  Exchange  in 
England  and  perhaps  in  the  world."— British  (Juarterly 
Rifiew,  vol.  Ivfi.  (1873),  p.  886. 

*(1)  To  pay  back,  to  make  amends  or  atonement. 
"My  prayers  and  penance  shall  discount  for  these." 
Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  To  deduct  or  allow  a  certain  sum  from 
a  bill  or  account  due,  for  ready  money. 

2.  Banking:  To  lend  or  advance  the  amount  of  a 
bill  or  other  document  due  at  some  future  date, 


from    the   P™?1^-"  ™  J?%«SSv«  t  m 

holder  of  a  bill,  note,  Ac.,  tlie  rignt 
money  duo  Upon  it. 
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dis-c&ur  -age  (age  as  Ifc),  «.  t.  &  i.  [Old  FT. 
descourayer ;  Fr.  decmi  rayer;  Sp.  discorazonar ; 
Ital.  discorragiare.]  [CorEAGE.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deprive  of  courage,  spirit,  or  confidence ;  to 
dishearten,  to  dispirit,  to  depress  in  spirit. 

"  They  discouraged  the  heart  of  the  children  of  Israel." 
— Numb.  xxxi.  9. 

2.  To  discountenance ;  to  manifest  or  express  dis- 
approbation of;  to  oppose.      (Used  both  of  persons 
and  things.) 

"Persons  .  .  .  wham  the  necessity  of  their  worldly 
affitirs  compels  them,  to  discourage." — Clark?:  OH.  th? 
Attributes,  prop.  2. 

3.  To  deprive  of  the  spirit,  courage,  or  will  to  do 
anything ;  to  deter,  to  dissuade.  (Properly  followed 
by/?-om,  though  formerly  to  was  also  used.) 

"Other  nations  need  not  be  discouraged  from  the  like 
attempts." — Rambler,  No.  162. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  lose  courage;  to  become  dis- 
couraged or  disheartened. 

"Because  that  poore  Churche  shulde  not  utterly  dis- 
courage."—  Vocacyon  ofJohan  Bale  (1553).  (Davies.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  discourage  and  to 
deter,  see  DETER. 

*dls-c6ur'-age  (age  as  I£),  «•  [Pref.  dfs,  and 
Eng.  courage  (q.  v.)~]  Discouragement,  disheart- 
ening; thestateof  being  discouraged,  disheartened, 
or  dispirited. 

"There  undoubtedly  is  prlevons  discourage  and  peril 
of  conscience."— Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governor,  fol.  209. 

MIs-cfcur'-age-fli-ble  (age  aslg),  a.  [Eng.  dis- 
courage; -able.]  Capable  of  being  discouraged; 
liable  to  discouragement. 

"Notdiscourageaole  by  the  most  hateful  indignities." 
— Hall:  Contempl.;  The  Fig-tree. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  lend  or  advance  money  on  bills 
and  other  documents,  due  at  some  future  date, 
deducting  the  interest  at  the  time  of  making  the 
advance. 

discount-broker,  s.  One  who  discounts  bills, 
notes,  &c. ;  a  bill-broker. 

dIS-CO~unt -a-ble,  a.  [English  discount;  -able.] 
That  may  ur  can  be  discounted ;  fit  or  ready  for  dis- 
count. 

dls-c6unt  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCOUNT,  v.] 

dls-coun  -ten-an96,  r.  f.  [O.  Fr.  descontenancer 
=to  abash:  des=Lat.  d»8=away,  apart,  and  Fr, 
contenance=tho  countenance.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  countenance,  to  abash,  to  put  to 
shame,  to  disconcert,  to  discompose. 

"  Blank  and  discountenanced  the  servants  stand." 

Pupe;  Homer's  Odyssey,  xv.  402. 

2.  To  discourage,   to  set  one's  face  against;  to 
manifest  or  express  disapprobation  of. 

*'Be  careful  to  discountenance  in  children  anything 
that  looks  like  rage  and  furious  anger."— THlotson;  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.,  ser.  61. 

*dls-coun  -ten-an$e,  s.  [DISCOUNTENANCE,  r.] 
Discouragement  by  cold  treatment;  disapproba- 
tion ;  unfriendly  or  unfavorable  aspect  or  attitude 
toward. 

"When  his  discountenance  can  do 
No  injury." 

Wordsworth:   White  DOP  vf  Rylstone,  iii. 

dis-coun  -ten-an96d,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISCOUN- 
TENANCE.] 

dls-caun-ten-an-cer,   s.    [English  discounten- 
anc(e) ;  -er.]    One  who  discountenances  or  discou- 
ages  by  cold  treatment ;  one  who  manifests  disaj 
probation. 

*'A  great  taxer  of  his  people,  and  discountenancer  of 
his  nobility."— Bacon.-  Henry  I'// 

dls-c6~un'-ten-an9-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [DIS- 
COUNTENANCE, r.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 

C.  Assubst.:   The  act  of   discouraging  by    cold 
treatment;  tho manifesting  disapprobation  of  any- 
thing ;  discouragement. 

dls'-c6"unt-er,  s.  [Eng.  discount ;  -er.~]  One  who 
discounts  bills,  Ac. ;  a  discount-broker. 

"Usurers,  pedlars,  and  Jew  discounters,  at  the  corners 
Of  the  street*."— Burke;  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

dls-c6unt  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISCOUNT,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C  As  subst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  advancing 
money  on  bills,  n&es,  «fcc. ;  the  occupation  of  va  dis- 
counter. 

"  Discounting  was  not  active."— London  Daily  Telegraph; 
Honey  Market. 


dls-cftur-age-ment  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  dis- 
couraae;  -ment.\  • 

1.  The  act  of  discouraging,  depriving  of  spirit,  or 
disheartening. 

discountenancing  or  disapprove  ; 
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3.  llbe  act  of  dissuading  or  deterring  from  any- 
thing: deterrent. 

4.  That  which  discourages  or  disheartens.     (Fol- 
lowed by  to  before  the  person  affected.) 

"Amongst  other  impediments  of  any  inventions,  it  is 
none  of  the  meanest  discouragements,  that  they  are  so 
generally  derided  by  common  opinion." — Wilkins. 

5.  That  which  deters  or  dissuades.    (Followed  by 
from.) 

"The  books  read  at  schools  and  colleges  are  full  of 
incitements  to  virtue,  and  discouragements  from  vice." — 
Steift. 

6.  The  state  of  being  discouraged,  disheartened, 
or  dispirited;  dejection,  depression. 

"Lest  over  great  discouragement  might  make  them 
desperate."— State  Trials t  Henry  Garnet  (1606). 

dls-c6ur'-ag-er  (agas!£),s.  [Eng. discourag(e) ; 
-cr.]  One  who  or  that  which  discourages;  dis- 
heartens, or  discountenances. 

"Those  discouragers  and  abaters  of  elevated  love."— 
Dryden :  Assignation,  iii.  1. 

dls-c6ur  -ag-In&  (ag  as  I&),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[DISCOURAGE,  v.J 
A.  Aspr.  par. :  (Seethe  verb.) 


"Over  that  valley  hang  the  discouraging  clouds  of  con- 
fusion."— Banyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  disheartening,  dispiriting, 
or  discountenancing ;  discouragement. 

"To  the  discouraging  of  others  hereafter." — Hackluyt: 
Voyages, iii.  193. 

dls-cour'-ag-Ing-ly1  (ag  as  l&),  adv.  [Eng.  dis- 
couragimj) '-It/.'}  In  a  discouraging,  dispiriting,  or 
disheartening  manner. 

dls-cbur  se,  s.  [Fr.  discours;  Ital.  discorso,  from 
Lat.  discursus=a running  about:  rf*js=away.  apart 
and  cursus=a  running;  curro—to  run.] 

*I.  Literally : 

1.  A  running  or  mov'ng  about;  shifting,  dodging. 

"  At  last  the  caititf,  after  long  discourse, 
When  nil  his  strokes  he  saw  avoided  quite, 
Kesolved  in  one  t'  assemble  all  his  force." 

Spenser  s  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  14 

2.  Course. 

"When  the  day  shal  come  and  the  discourse  of  things 
turned  vpside  down." — L'dall.  1  Peter  i. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*l.  The  action  of  the  mind  in  running  or  passing 
from  premises  to  consequences;  the  act  or  exercise 
of  reasoning ;  reflection. 

"  The  act  of  the  mind  which  connects  propositions,  and 
deduceth  conclusions  from  them,  the  schools  call  dis- 
course."— Gtanvill.  Scepsis  Scientijtca. 


discourser 

2.  The  running  over  or  through  a  subject  in  speech  - 
a  treating  or  examining  iu  words  ;  a  dissertation  ;  ;i 
homily, 

"The  rf/scowrsc  here  is  about  ideas,  which,  he  s.i.v*.  art? 
real  things,  and  seen  in  God."— A- 

3.  A  mutual  intercourse  or  exchange  of  language  v 
conversation. 

"A  disputable  point  ia  no  man's  ground: 
Rove  where  you  please,  'tis  common  all  around. 
DiscuHt'.-n-  may  want  :m  animati-'I  N.V 

Coicper;  Conversation,  99-101. 

4.  The  art  or  manner  of  speaking  or  convrr-ini;. 
"How  likes  she  my  discourse?"— Shakesp.:  Two   Gtntle- 

men  of  Verona,  v.  '2. 

*5.  A  flow  of  language  ;  fluency,  eloquence. 
"Filling  the   head   with  variety  of  thoughts,  and  the- 
mouth  with  copious  discourse." — Locke. 

6.  That  which  one  says,  speak,  or  tolls:  sjn'crli. 
saying. 

"AUnd 
Of  excellent  dumb  dincmti-ee." 

Hhakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

7.  A  written  treatise  or  dissertation  intended  to> 
convey  instruction  ;  a  homily,  a  sermon. 

"My  intention  in  this  and  some  future  discourses,"  — 
Pearce;  Sermons,  vol.  i,  ser.  1. 

*8.  Intercourse,  dealing,  transactions. 

"  Good  Captain  Bessus,  tell  usthe  discmtr^f 
Between  Tigranes  find  our  king;  and  how 
We  got  the  victory." 

lieattm.  <&  fief..-  King  and  X<>  Kin-j,  ii.  1. 

*[  Discourse  of  reason:  The  exercise  of  the  reason 
ing  powers. 

"There  is  not  eo  great  difference  and  distance  betweem 
beast  and  beast,  as  there  is  odds  in  the  matter  of  wis- 
dom, discourse  of  reason,  and  use  of  memory,  between, 
man  andman," — Holland:  Plutarch's  Morals,  p.  670. 

If  A  discourse  differs  from  a  speech,  an  oration,  or 
a  harangue,  in  being  applied  to  what  is  written,  the> 
others  being  only  spoken. 

dls-cour  se,  r.  t.  &  i.    [DISCOURSE,  «.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  treat  of,  to  talk  over,  to  discuss,  to  relate,  to 
tell. 

"  The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here." 

Shakesp.:  Kichard  It.,  v.  6. 

2.  To  talk,  to  treat,  or  to  confer  with. 

"I  have  spoken  to  my  brother,  who  is  the  patron,  to> 
discourse  the  minister  about  it."— Er'.-lyit. 

3.  To  utter,  to  give  forth. 

"It  will   discourse   most    eloquent    music." — SAaA-eap.v 
Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
*4.  To  spend  or  pass  in  conversation. 

"Shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away?" 

Shakesp..  Cymbelrn?,  iii.  8. 
B.  Intransitive : 
*1.  To  reason,  to  pass  from  premises  to  conse- 
quences. 

"  Those  very  elements  which  we  partake, 
Translated  grow,  have  sense,  or  can  discourse." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  XV. 

*2.  To  meditate,  to  debate,  to  turn  over  in  the 
mind. 

"  He  discoursed  how  best  he  might  approve 
His  vow  made  for  Achilles'  grace." 

Chapman.  Homer's  Iliad,  ii. 

3.  To  treat  upon  anything  in  a  formal  manner  by 
words ;  to  dilate,  to  hold  forth  ;  to  expatiate. 

"The  general  maxims  we  are  discoursing  of  are  not 
known  to  children,  idiots,  and  a  great  part  of  mankind."1 
— Locke. 

4.  To  talk,  to  speak,  to  relate,  to  tell. 

"What  of  that? 
Her  eye  discourses*  I  will  answer  it." 

Shakesp..-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

*5.  To  be  affable  and  conversable. 

"She  discourses,  she  carves."—  Shakesp..'  Merry  fl'ivesf 
i.  S. 

1"  For  the  difference  between  to  discourse  anu  to 
speak,  see  SPEAK. 

dlS-COUT  sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DisCGUBSE.  v.] 

*dls-cbur  se-less,  a.  (Eng.  discourse ;  -less.J 
Without  reason  or  reasoning  powers;  irrational, 
senseless. 

*' The  part  of  rash  anddiscour.se/cssbrains." — Shelton- 
Don  Quixote,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  6. 

dls-cours'-er,  s.    [Eng.  discoursfe) ;  -er.'} 

1.  One  who  treats  or  writes  on  any  subject ;  a  dis- 
sertator. 

"Our  discounter  here  has  quoted  nine  verses  out  of  it." 
• — Benttey  On  Freethinking,  p.  65. 

2.  One.  who  speaks  or  discourses  on  any  subject ;  a 
speaker,  a  narrator. 

"The  tract  of  everything 
Would  by  a  good  diacoiirser  lose  some  life." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VHI.,  \.  1 


Honey  atarKri.  •* .. " , 

^     fjit     Hire      amidst,     what,     f&a,     father;     w6,    w6t,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot. 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh8,     n6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    lull;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    oe  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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dls-cburs  -lug,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DiscorjKSE,  r.] 
A.  <kB.  -4s  pr.  par.  o?  particip.  adj.:     (See  the 
verb.) 

*1.  Reasoning,  meditation. 

"  You  being  by  nature  given  to  melancholic  discoursing, 
do  eusilier  yield  to  «uch  imaginations." — Sorth:  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  p.  830. 

2.  A  treating  on  any  subject ;  dissertation. 

*dls-cburs -Ive,  a.    [Eng.  discourses) ;  -in-.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  reason;  reasoning,  discur- 
sive. 

"In  thy  discotirsii'e  thought." 

Browne:  Shepherd's  Pipe,  Eel.  vii. 

2.  Containing   dialogue   or   conversation ;    inter- 
locutory. 

"  The  epic  is  everywhere  interlaced  with  dialogue  or 
dtscoursive  scenes."— Druden:  Dramatic  Poesy. 

3.  Affable,   conversable,   communicative,    talka- 
tive. 

"He  found  him  a  complaisant  man,  very  free  and  dis- 
coursive." — Life  of  A.  a  Wood. 

*4.  Moving  or  passing  from  one  point  or  object  to 
another;  discursive. 

"  His  sight  is  not  disconrsirt  by  degrees 
But  seeing  tu'  whole  each  single  part  doth  see. 

Davies:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  §8. 

*dls-cburs  -f,  a.  [Eng.  discours(e) ;  -y.]  Affable, 
conversable,  communicative.  (Scotch.) 

*dls-cburt  ,  r.  f.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  court 
(q.  v.) .]  To  dismiss  from  court  or  from  court  favor. 

"  Pretending  to  discourt  all  such  as  refused." — Speed: 
The  Somalia,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xlvi.,  §  6. 

*dls-cburt  -e-ofis,  *dis-cour-teise,  a.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  courteous.]  Uncourtoous,  uncivil, 
rude,  wanting  in  courtesy. 

"  He  resolved  to  unhorse  the  first  discourteous  knight 
he  should  meet." — Mottrux:  Don  Quixote. 

*dls-cburt -e-OUS-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  discourteous; 
-ly.\  In  a  discourteous,  rude,  or  uncivil  manner; 
rudely,  uncivilly. 

"  Has  he  wronged  me  so  discourteously!"—  Marinioii: 
The  Antiquary,  iv.  1. 

dls-cburt -e-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discourteous; 
-ness.]  A  want  of  courtesy  or  civility ;  rudeness, 
incivility,  discourtesy. 

dls-COUTt  -e-8^,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cmirtemj 
(q.  v.).J  A  want  of  courtesy,  rudeness,  incivility; 
an  act  of  rudeness  or  disrespect. 

"Offense  is  given  by  discourtesy  in  email  things." — 
Itacaulay:  Hist.  Enu.,  ch.  xiiv. 

*dls-cburt  -Ship,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  court- 
ship (q.  v.).J  A  want  of  respect  or  courtesy;  dis- 
courtesy. 

"Monsieur,  we  must  not  so  much  betray  ourselves  to 
discourtship,  as  to  suffer  yon  to  be  longer  unsaluted."— 
B.  Jonson:  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  2. 

tdlsc'-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  disc;  -ous.]  Disc-shaped, 
disciform,  discoid ;  as,  the  shell  of  the  planorbis 
(q.v.). 

*dls-c6v'-§n-g,nt,  r.  (.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
covenant  (q.  v.).]  To  break  or  dissolve  a  covenant 
with. 

dls-c6v  -er,  *des-chuv-er,  *dis-cure,  *dis- 
jtev-er,  *dis-Kov-er,  *dys-cur-In,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Old 
Fr.  descouvrir,  descuvrir ;  Fr.  dtcouvrir ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
descubrir;  Ital.  discoprire,  scoprire;  Low  Lat. 
discooperio=to  uncover:  dis=away,  apart,  and 
cooperio=to  cover.J 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

*(1)  To  uncover,  to  remove  a  cover  from. 

"  The  cover  of  the  coach  was  made  with  such  joints, 
that  they  might  put  each  end  down,  and  remain  as  dis- 
covered  and  open-sighted  as  on  horseback." — Sidney: 
Arcadia. 

*(2)  To  lay  open  or  expose  to  view,  to  cause  to 
become  visible. 

"  Go  draw  aside  the  curtains  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince." 

Sfiakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

(3)  To  reveal,  to  disclose,  to  make  known. 

"  Darkness  visible 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  68,  64. 

*(4)  To  cause  anything  to  cease  to  bo  a  covering, 
to  strip. 

"  The  voice  of  the  Lord  maketh  the  hinds  to  calve,  and 
diaoovereth  the  forests." — Psalm  \  vi  v.  9. 
(5)  To  detect  in  concealment. 

"Up  he  starts 
Discovered  and  surprised." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  813,  814. 
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2.  Finuratirch/: 

(1)  To  disclose,    to  reveal,  to  expose,  to  make 
known. 

"  This  dede  schal  i  never  descli-Hiirr.1" 

William  of  l\tlcrne,  3,191. 

(2)  To  show,  to  exhibit,  to  manifest. 

"  Frame  some  feeling  line 
That  may  discover  such  integrity." 

slntki'sp.;  Two  Gentlemen,  Hi.  2. 

*(3)  To  betray,  to  bring  to  light,  to  make  public. 

"  I  will  open  my  lips  in  vain,  or  discover  his  govern- 
ment."— .SVmfrfsj*.:  Measure fu /•  .U.'iixxrc,  Hi.  1. 

(4)  To  espy,  to  gain  the  first  sight  of. 

"  When  we  had  discovered  Cyprus,  we  left  it  on  the  left 
hand." — Acts  xxi.  8. 

(5)  To  find  out  by  exploration  places  not  known 
before. 

"To  discover  islands  far  away." 

>Vt(ifrf«;>.;  Tu-<>  (li'iitli-inen,  i.  3. 

*(6)  To  explore. 

"  Daily  now  through  hardy  enterprise 
Many  great  regions  are  'iisr-n-,-, •. -,i." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  II.  (Introd.  2). 

(7)  To  be  the  first  to  find  out  and  make  known 
anything :  to  invent, 

(8)  To  find,  to  detect. 

"  The  Jacobites,  however,  dismrfred  in  the  events  of  the 
campaign  abundant  matter  for  invective."—  Macaulay. 
Hist.  Kug,,  ch.  ativ. 

II.  Law:  To  make  a  discovery  or  disclosure  of 
any  matter  in  answer  to  a  bill  in  Chancery. 
B.  Intransitive: 

*I.  Lit.:  To  uncover,  to  unmask. 
'•This  done,  they  discover."— Decker:  Whore  of  Babylon 
(MOT). 

II.   Figuratively : 
*1.  To  reveal,  to  disclose. 

"That  you  have  discore-red  thus." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  ii.  2. 
*2.  To  espy,  to  spy  out. 

"Thou  hast  painfully  discovered." 

Shakesp. :  Timon,  v.  2. 

3.  To.  find  out. 

TT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
cover, to  manifest,  and  to  declare:  "The  idea  of 
making  known  is  conveyed  by  all  these  terms;  but 
discover  expresses  less  tnan  manifest,  and  that  than 
declare:  we  discover  by  indirect  means  or  signs 
more  or  less  doubtful ;  we  manifest  by  unquestion- 
able marks;  we  declare  by  express  words:  talents 
and  dispositions  discover  themselves;  particular 
feelings  and  sentiments  manifest  themselves ;  facts, 
opinions,  and  sentiments  are  declared :  children 
early  discover  a  turn  for  some  particular  art  or  sci- 
ence; a  person  manifests  his  regard  for  another  by 
unequivocal  proofs  of  kindness;  a  person  of  an 
open  disposition  is  apt  to  declare  his  sentiments 
without  disguise.  Things  are  said  to  discover,  per- 
sons only  manifest  or  declare  in  the  proper  sense ; 
hut  they  may  boused  figuratively:  it  is  the  nature 
of  everything  sublunary  to  Discover  symptoms  of 
decay  more  or  less  early ;  it  is  particularly  painful 
when  any  one  manifests  an  unfriendly  disposition 
from  whom  wo  had  reason  to  expect  the  contrary." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  tho  difference  between  to  discover  and  to 
detect,  see  DETECT;  for  that  between  to  discover 
and  to  find,  see  FIND  ;  and  for  that  between  to  dis- 
cover and  to  uncover,  see  UNCOVER. 

IT  Blair  thus  accurately  discriminates  between 
the  words  to  discover  and  to  invent:  "  We  invent 
things  that  are  new ;  we  discover  what  was  before 
hidden.  Galileo  invented  the  telescope;  Harvey 
discovered  tho  circulation  of  the  blood. 

dls-c&v -er-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  discover;  -able.'] 
fl.  That  may  or  can  bo  discovered,  found  out, 
revealed,  or  detected. 

"  That  mineral  matter,  which  is  so  intermixed  with  the 
common  and  terrestrial  matter,  as  not  to  be  discoverable 
by  human  industry." — Woodward;  Natural  History. 

*2.  Open  to  view,  exposed,  apparent,  visible. 

"They  were  deceived  by  Satan  in  an  open  and  discover- 
able apparition,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent."— 
lirowne:  Vulyar  Errors. 

dls-c6v  -ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCOVER.] 
dlS-C&V -er-er,  «.    [Eng.  discover;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  discovers,  finds  out,  or  reveals  any- 
thing. 

"  Discoverers  of  they  know  not  what." 

Cowper:  Progress  iff  Error,  476. 

*2.  An  explorer. 

"The  discoverers  and  searchers  of  the  land."—  Raleigh: 
Hist.  World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  g  3. 

*3.  A  spy,  a  scout. 

"Send  discoverers  forth, 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 
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dis-c&v  -er-Ing,  *des-cuv  er  ing,  *dys  cur- 
ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISCOVER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.,  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assitbst.:  The  act  of  exposing,  revealing,  de- 
tecting, or  finding  out ;  discovery. 

"  Discurynye  of  cownselle." — Prompt,  /'arc. 

*dls-c6v -er-ment,  s.  [English  discover;  «nu 
Tho  act  of  discovering  or  revealing;  discovery. 
'The  time    .    .     .    prefixt  for  this  df9Coturm«nt.M 

Fa.irfti.r-  Godfrey  of  Jioulvtjne,  bk.  xv.,  st.  39. 

*dls-cov-ert,*dis-cov-erte,  a.&s.  fO.  Fr.  des- 
covert,  pa.  par.  of  descovrir;  Fr.  decouvert.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord,  Lang.:  Uncovered,  exposed,  unprotected. 

"  That  winter  made  hadde  discovert.'- 

Chaucer.  Dream,  4. 

2.  Law:  Not   covert;  not   within    tho    bonds    of 
matrimony.    Applied  to   a  womaii  who  is  unmar- 
ried or  a  widow. 

B.  As  subst. ;  Any  thing   or  part  uncovered,  ex- 
posed, or  unprotected. 

"  Alisaunder  smot  him  in  the  discoverte." 

Alisaunder,  7,417. 

dls-c6v  -er-ture,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  coverture 
(q.  v.).]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  free  from 
coverture  ;  freedom  from  coverture. 

dls-c6v  -er-jf,  *dis-cov-er-ie,  s.  [English  dis- 
cover,* -#.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  uncovering,  exposing,  or  mak- 
ing visible. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of   revealing,  exposing,  or  making 
manifest. 

"For  trial  of  faith  where  it  is,  and  for  the  discovery  of 
those  that  have  none." — Bunyan:  Pilyrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

(2)  The  act  of  making  known  or  public ;  a  decla- 
ration, a  disclosure. 

"She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery." 

Shakeap..-  Rape  of  Luorece,  1,314. 

(3)  The  act  of  espying  or  perceiving,  or  gaining 
the  first  sight  of. 

*(4)  A  spying  out,  a  reconnoitcring. 

"  Here  is  the  guess  of  their  true  strength  and  forces  by 
diligent  discovery." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  1. 

(5)  Tho  act  of  finding  out  lands  or  places  not 
known  before. 

*(6J  Exploration. 

"  The  voiage  intended  for  the  discouerie  of  Cathay."— 
Backluyt:  Voyages,  i.  232. 

(7)  The  act  of  finding  out  and  making  known  for 
tho  first  time. 

"Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  but 
Watt  invented  the  steam-engine;  and  we  speak  with  u 
true  distinction  of  the  inventions  of  Art,  and  the  dia- 
coveries  of  Science."— Trench:  On  the  Study  of  Words, 
lect.  vi. 

(8)  The  act  of  detecting  or  finding  out;  detection. 

(9)  That  which  is  discovered,  found  out,  or  made 
known  for  the  first  time. 

"  We  speak  of  the  invention  of  printing,  of  the  discovery 
of  America."— Trench. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  The revealingor  disclosingof  any  matter 
by  a  defendant,  in  answer  to  a  bill  in  Chancery. 

"  The  powers  of  obtaining  a  discovery  which  the  courts 
of  law  now  possess." — Biackstone.-  Com.,  bk.  iiL,  ch,  17. 

2.  Min.:  The  first  finding  of  the  mineral  deposit 
in  place   upon    a   mining   claim.    A  discovery   is 
necessary  before  the  location  can  be  held  by  a  valid 
title.    The  opening  in  which  it  is  made  is  called  a- 
Discovery-shaft,  a  Discovery-tunnel,  &c, 

3.  Drama:    Tho  unraveling  or  unfolding  of  the 
plot  of  a  play. 

discovery- shaft,  s.    [DISCOVERY,  II.] 
discovery-tunnel,  s.    [DISCOVERY,  II.] 

*dls-cra'-dle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cradle 
(q.  v.).]  To  come  forth,  to  emerge,  to  originate,  to* 
arise. 

"  We  know  all,  Clifford,  fully,  since  this  meteor, 
This  airy  apparition,  first  diacradled 
From  Tournay  into  Portugal." 

Ford;  Perkin  Warbeck,  i.  3. 

dls-cra  se,  dls-craa'-Ite,  dfs-cras'-lte,  s.  [Gr. 
dy»,  in  comp.=bad,  and  krasis= a  mixture.  (Dana.) 
According  to  others,  from  Or.  rf/s=  twice,  twofold. - 
andfcr<ms=a  mixture,  in  allusion  to  its  composi- 
tion.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic,  opaque,  massive  mineral 
with  a  metallic  luster;  color  and  streak  silver- - 


boll,    bo"y ;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench ;     go,     gem ;     thin,    this ;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exiot.    ph  =  f, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -bie,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del- 


discrase 

i '44  ','*s2.  It  is  a  valuable  and  very  rare  ore  of  .silver, 
occurring  in  hexagonal  prisms,  in  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Bolivia,  associated  with  other  ores  of  silver, 
native  arsenic  and  galena,  and  other  species.  Also 
called  Antimonide  of  Silver,  Antimonial  Silver,  «fcc. 

*dls-cra  s.e,V.  t.  [Gr.  dyskrasia—a  bad  tempera- 
ment :  eij/0  — bad,  and  krasis=a  mixture.]  To  dis- 
temper, to  disorder  in  temperament. 

"So they,  when  God  hath  bestowed  their  bodies  upon 
them,  as  gorgeous  palaces  or  mansion  houses  wherein  the 

.  mind  may  dwell  with  pleasure  and  delight,  do  first,  by 
this  evil  demeanour,  shake  and  discrase  them,  and  then 
being  altogether  carelesse  of  repairing  them,  do  suffer 

•  them  to  run  to  destruction."— Barrwiyh;  Method  of 
Physic,  1624.  (.Yurw.) 

*dls-cra  sed,  *dis  craysed,  a.  [DISCRASE,  v.] 
In  a  distempered  condition ;  disordered  in  temper- 
ament. 

"  Discraysed.  Egrotus,  Male  habens,  Valetudinai  ius." — 
Huloet. 

*dls-cra  -sle,  s.  [Gr.  dyskrasia.]  A  distempered 
condition. 

"Somatalgia  and  Psychalgia,  the  one  the  d'crasie  of 
the  body,  the  other  the  maladie  and  distemperature  of  the 
.  aoule."— Opt ick  Glasse  of  Humours,  1639.  (JVdrea.) 

dls-cras'-lte,  s.    [DISCRASE,*.] 
Mis -crS-ate,  v.  t.    [Prefix  d is,  and  Eng.  create 
(q.  v.).]    Touncreate,  to  annihilate. 

"Which  doubtless  else  had  discreated  all." 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  wk.  i.,  day  ii.,  318. 

dlfl-CrSd  -It,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  credit  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  want  or  loss  of  credit  or  reputation ;  dises- 
teem  ;  a  slightdegree  of  disgrace. 

"  Game  out  of  the  conflict  without  discredit."—  Macaulay, • 
..Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  want  of  trust,  belief,  or  confidence. 

3.  Anything  which  causes  a  loss  of  credit  or  repu- 
tation. 

"It  would  not  have  relished  among  my  other  discred- 
its."—Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

dls-crSd'-It,  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  and  Eng.  credit 
{q.  v.);  Fr.  decrediter  S] 

1.  Not  to  credit  or  believe;  to  have  no  faith  or 
belief  in ;  to  disbelieve. 

"I, ivy,  however,  discredits  this  account  and  thinks 
that  the  Apulians  themselves  were  attacked." — Lewis: 
•Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  on.  liii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  31. 

*2.  To  deprive  of  credibility ;  to  make  not  trusted. 
"To  stand  so  much  upon  the  discrediting  of  witnesses." 
— State  Trials:  Duke  of  Sorfolk  (1571). 

3.  To  bring  into  discredit;  to  bring  reproach  or 
=ha n u •  upon ;  to  disgrace. 

"O,  sir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonderful  piece  of 
-work;  which  not  to  have  been  blessed  withal,  would  have 
discredited  your  travel."— Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, i.  2. 

ff  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  discredit, 
disgrace,  reproach,  and  scandal:  **  Discredit  signi- 
fies the  loss  of  credit ;  disgrace,  the  loss  of  grace, 
favor,  or  esteem ;  reproach  stands  for  the  thing  that 
deserves  to  be  reproached;  and  scandal  for  the 
thing  that  gives  scandal  or  offense.  The  conduct  of 
men  in  their  various  relations  with  each  other  may 
give  rise  to  the  unfavorable  sentiment  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  common  by  these  terms.  Things  are 
said  to  reflect  discredit  or  disgrace,  to  bring  re- 
proach or  scandal,  on  the  individual.  These  terms 
seem  to  rise  in  sense  one  upon  the  other :  disgrace 
is  a  stronger  term  than  discredit;  reproach  than 
disgrace;  and  scandal  than  reproach.  Discredit 
interferes  with  a  man's  credit  or  respectability; 
disgrace  marks  him  out  as  an  object  of  unfavorable 
distinction;  reproach  makes  him  the  subject  of 
reproachful  conversation ;  scandal  makes  him  an 
objectof  offense  or  even  abhorrence  .  .  .  Discredit 
depends  much  on  the  character,  circumstances, 
and  situation  of  those  who  discredit  and  those 
who  are  discredited  .  .  .  disgrace  depends  on 
the  temper  of  men's  minds  as  weU  as  collateral  cir- 
cumstances :  where  a  nice  sense  of  moral  propriety 
is  prevalent  in  any  community,  disgrace  inevitably 
:  attaches  to  a  deviation  from  good  morals.  Re- 
proach and  scandal  refer  more  immediately  to  the 
nature  of  the  actions  than  to  the  character  of  the 
persons."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

dls-cred  -It-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cred- 
itable (q.  v.).]    Tending  to  bring  discredit,  shame 
.  or  disgrace  upon  anybody  or  upon  anything ;  not 
.  creditable ;  disreputable,  disgraceful. 

' '  Preserved 
From  painful  and  discreditable  shocks." 

.          Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk,  v. 

dls-crfid  -It-a-blf ,  arfr.  [English  discreditable ; 
•lyA  In  a  discreditable,  disgraceful,  or  disrepu- 
.  table  manner. 

dia-cred  -It-6d,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCREDIT,  v.] 
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dls-cred    It-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.   [DISCREDIT,  r.  ] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  disbelieving  or  distrust- 
ing ;  a  disgracing  or  bringing  into  discredit. 

dls-cred  -It-5r,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cn-flifui- 
(q.  v.).]  One  who  discredits. 

dls-cre  et,  *dis-cret,  *dis-crete,  a.  [Fr.  dis- 
cret;  Sp.,  Port.,  <fe  Ital.  <tisrrft<>.  from  Lat.  discretus, 
pa.  par.  of  discerno=to  discern  (q.  v.).J 

*I.  Lit.:  Differing,  distinct,  distinguishable. 
"The  waters  fall  with  difference  discreet." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  lii.  71. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Prudent,  wary,  circumspect,  careful  in  avoid- 
ing errors  or  evil  and  in  choosing  the  best  course  of 
action. 

"  Compton  was  not  a  very  discreet  adviser."— Macanlay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Done  or  carried  out  with  discretion  and  cir- 
cumspection. 

"Yet  was  thy  liberality  discreet." 

Cowper;  In  Ment.  J.  Thornton,  Esq. 

3.  Civil,  obliging,  polite,  courteous.    (Scotch.) 
dls-cre  et-ly1,  *dis-crete-ly,  *dis-cret-ly,  adv. 

[Eng.  discreet;  ~ly.]    In  a  discreet,  prudent,  wary, 
or  circumspect  manner ;  with  discretion. 

"And.  when  I  hope  his  blunders  are  all  out, 
Reply  discreetly,  'To  be  t»ure — no  doubt!'  " 

Cowper;  Conversation,  117,  118. 

dls-cre  et-nSss,  *dis-creet-nesse,  *.  [Eng.  dis- 
creet; -ness.)  The  quality  of  being  discreet;  dis- 
cretion, wanness,  circumspection. 

"Patience,  discreetness*,  and  benignitie."— Jtfore:  Im- 
mortal, of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii.,  g  68. 

*dls-crep  -an<je,  dls-crep  -011-9^,  s.  [Old  Fr. 
discrepance,  from  Lat.  discrepant  ia,  from  discrep- 
ans,  pr.  par.  of  discrepo-=to  differ  in  sound:  dis= 
away,  apart,  and  crepo=to  crackle;  Sp.  discrepen- 
cia.\  A  difference,  variance,  disagreement,  or  con- 
trariety. 

"  It  is  characterized  by  discrepancy  of  testimony  as  to 
important  events." — Lewis;  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855), 
ch.  viii.,  §  1. 

*dls-cr§p  -ant,  a.  &  *.  [O.  Fr.  discrepant,  from 
Lat.  discrepant,  pr,  par.  of  titscrepo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Differing,  varying,  disagreeing,  at  variance. 
"In  a  vehement  discrepant  manner." — Carlyle.-  Letters 

and  Speeches  of  Cromtoell,  iii.  2. 

2.  Followed  by  from: 

"  Are  not  all  lawes  discrepant  from  Godde'a  lawes 
euel  ?"—  Ball:  Henry  V.  (an.  2.) 

II.  Fig. :  Suspended,  hovering  between. 

"  Plaining  discrepant  between  sea  and  sky." 

Keats;  Endymion,  iii.  341. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  disagrees,  differs,  or  dis- 
sents. 

"If  you  persecute  heretics  or  discrepants  they  unite 
themselves  as  to  a  common  defense." — Jer.  Taylor. 

*dls-cre  se,  *dis-cres-en,  v.  i.  [Low  Lat.  dis- 
crescot  for  decresco^to  decrease  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  descre- 
cer;  Ital.  discrescere.}  To  decrease,  to  fade  or  fall 
away. 

"  Knowend  how  that  the  feith  dixcreseth, 

And  alle  moral  vertu  ceseth." — Gower,  ii.  180. 
dls-cre  te,  a.    [Lat,    discretus,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
cerno.}    [DISCREET,] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  Distinct,  disjointed,  separate. 

"Discrete  quantity,  or  different  individuals,  are  meas- 
ured by  number,  without  any  breaking  continuity." — 
Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

*2.  Fig. :  Discreet,  wary,  prudent. 
"  Discrete  in  all  hire  wordes  and  hire  dodos." — Chaucer,- 
Parson's  Tale. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  Disjunctive,  discretive.    [DISCHETIVE.] 

2.  Music:  Applied  to  a  movement  in  which  the 
successive  notes  vary  considerably  in  pitch. 

3.  Math.:  [DISCRETE  PROPORTION.] 

4.  Med.:    Applied   to    certain    exanthemata,    in 
which  the  spots  or   pustules  are  separated  from 
each  other.    It  is  opposed  to  confluent, 

(1)  Discrete  proportion:    A  proportion    in  which 
the  ratio  of  the  first  term  to  the  second  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  third  to  the  fourth,  but  not  equal  to 
that  of  the  second  to  the  third:  thus  3  :6  :  :8  :16is 
a  discrete  proportion,  because  the  ratio  of  6  to  8  is 
not  the  same  as  that  of  3  to  6,  or  of  8  to  16.    The 
proportion  3  :  6  :  :  12  :  24  is  a  continued  proportion 
or  a  geometrical  progression. 

(2)  Discrete  quantity :  One  which  is  discontinu- 
ous in  its  parts. 


discriminable 

*dls-cre  te,  r.  /.  [Lat.  discretus.]  To  separate. 
to  make  iuto  distinct  or  discontinuous  parts. 

"Its  Ixxly  is  left  imporous,  nud  not  di»cn'l<-'l  by  atom- 
ical  terminations." — tiro  inn?:  Vulyar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

dls-cre  -tion  ( or  as  dls-cresh 'n'>,  *dis-cre-cion, 
*dis  ere  ciqun,  K.  [Fr.  discretion  ;  Sp.  discrecion; 
Ital.  dtscrezione,  from  Lat.  dincretio~a  separation, 
difference,  from  ili^rn  tux.  pa.  par.  of  discerno—to 
separate,  to  discriminate.] 

*I.  Lit.:  A  separation,  a  distinction,  a  difference. 

"To  shew  their  despiciency  of  the  poor  Gentiles,  and  to 
pride  themselves  in  their  prerogative  and  discretion  from 
them."—  M?df:  Ditttribe,  p.  191. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  power  or  faculty  of  distinguishing  things 
that  differ,  or  of  discerning   and  discriminating 
correctly  between  what  is  right  or  wrong,  useful  ur 
injurious ;  discernment,  judgment. 

"He  was  master  not  only  of  his  art,  but  of  hia  discre- 
tion."—Pvpe:  Homer's  Odyssey  (Postscript). 

2.  Prudence,  sagacity,  circumspection,  discreet- 
ness, judgment. 

"  He  had  not  the  discretion  either  to  stop  his  ears,  or  to 
know  from  whence  those  blasphemies  came."— Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

3.  The  liberty  or  power  of  acting  according  to 
one's  own  judgment  without  the  control  of  others; 
freedom  of  action. 

"He  might  also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  b» 
loaded  with  all  the  costs  of  the  proceeding."—  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  vi. 

4.  Civility,  politeness,  courtesy,  propriety  of  con- 
duct.    (Scotch.) 

"I  never  saw  ony  thing  o1  her  but  the  height  o'  dtscre* 
tion." —Saxon  and  Gael,  iii.  96. 

5.  Kindness  shown  toward  a  stranger  in   one's 
house ;  hospitality. 

IT  (1)  To  surrender  at  discretion:  To  surrender 
one's  self  without  any  stipulation  or  terms ;  to  give 
one's  self  up  or  over  unconditionally. 

(2)  To  arrive  at  or  come  to  years  of  discretion:  To 
arrive  at  an  age  when  one  is  capable  or  qualified  to 
exercise  and  follow  one's  own  judgment. 

If  For  the  difference  between  discretion  aud.  judg- 
ment, see  JUDGMENT. 

*dls-cre -tion-al,  a.  [T&ng.  discretion;  -a/.]  Left 
to  the  discretion  of  any  person ;  discretionary. 

"All  this  amounts  not  to  any  thing  of  n  discre tional 
authority  placed  in  the  hands  of  tutelar  angels."—  Bishop 
Horstly:  Sermons,  ii.  416. 

*dls-cre  -tion-al-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  discretional; 
-Zy.]  At  or  according  to  discretion  ;  discretionarily. 

"If  hour  may  be  used  dtscret tonally  as  one  or  two  sylla- 
bles, power  may  surely  be  allowed  the  same  latitude." — 
Nares;  Elements  of  Orthoepy,  p.  80. 

*dls-cre  -tion-a.-rl-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  discretion- 
ary;  -ly.]  According  to  one's  discretion  or  judg- 
ment; at  discretion. 

dls-cre  -tion-ar-y*,  a.  [Eng.  discretion;  -ary.'} 
Left  to  or  depending  on  the  discretion  of  any  per- 
son ;  to  be  exercised  or  used  according  to  one  s  dis- 
cretion, uncontrolled  by  any  other. 

"The  discretionary  powers  which  such  governments 
commonly  delegate  to  all  their  inferior  officers."— Smit h; 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

dls-cret  -Ive,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat.  dis' 
cretivus,  from  discretus,  pa.  par.  of  discerno;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  discretivo.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Disjunctive,  separating;  opposing. 

"  A  discretive  concept ualist." — Coleridge. 

2.  Separate,  distinct. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :    Disjunctive.    [DISCRETIVE    DISTINC- 
TION.] 

"  The  conjunction  here  ia  discretive."— Gregory:  .VofM 
OH  Scripture,  p.  BO. 

2.  Logic:  [DISCRETIVE  PROPOSITION.] 

If  (1)  Discretive  distinction:  A  distinction  which 
implies  opposition  or  contrariety,  as  well  as  differ- 
ence. 

(2)  Discretire  proposition :  A  proposition  in  which 
some  various  or  seeming  opposition,  distinction,  or 
difference  is  noted  by  the  particles  but,  though,  yet, 
&c. 

*dl8-cret  -Ive-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  discretive;  -ly.] 
In  a  discretive  manner ;  to  mark  or  express  distinc- 
tion. 

"The  plural  number  being  used  discretivf.ly,  to  note  out 
and  design  one  of  many."—  Bishop  Richardson:  On  the 
Old  Testament,  p.  237. 

*dls-crlm  -In-a.-ble,  a>  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  discriminabilis,  from  discrimen  (genit.  dis- 
crimint*)  =  a  separation,  a  mark  of  distinction.] 
[DISCRIMINATE.]  That  may  or  can  be  distinguished 
or  discriminated. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     Amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     w$,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;  •  pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pttt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rli,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     c&b,     cure,     unite,     cfir,    rale,     fill;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 
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*dls-crlm  -In-al,  s.  [Lat.  discriminalis,  from 
discrimcn.}  A  term  applied  in  palmistry  to  the 
line  marking  the  separation  between  the  hand  and 
the  arm  ;  called  also  the  Dragon's-tail. 

dls-crlm  -In-ant,  s.  [Lat.di'scriMuna«s,pr.  par. 
of  discrimino.] 

Math.;  The  eliminant  of  the  n  partial  differen- 
tials of  any  homogeneous  function  of  n  variables. 
[ELIMINANT.] 

dls-Crlm  -In-ate,  r.  f.  &  i.  [Lat.  dincriminatus, 
t>a.  par.  of  discrimino—to  separate,  to  distinguish, 
from  discrimrn  (penit.  discriminis)  =  a  separation, 
a  mark  of  distinction :  dis=away,  apart,  and  cento 
=to  separate,  to  decide.]  [DISCERN*.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  distinguish,  to  mark  or  observe  the  differ- 
ence or  distinction  between. 

*2.  To  select  or  pick  out ;  to  choose. 

"That  discriminating  mercy,  to  which  alone  you  owe 
your  exemption  from  miseries." — Boyle. 

*3.  To  separate  from  others ;  to  set  on  one  side. 
"To  discriminate  the  goats  from  the  sheep."—  Bar  rote: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  20. 

4.  To  distinguish  by  marks  of  difference ;  to  make 
a  difference  between. 

"The  Almighty  Maker  has  throughout 
Discriminated  each  from  each." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  734,  735. 

B.  intrans.:  To  mark,  discern,  or  note  the  differ- 
ence  between   things;    to   make  a  distinction  or 
difference. 

"  At  length  mankind 

Had  reached  the  sinewy  firmness  of  their  youth 
And  could  discriminate  and  argue  well." 

Cotrper:  Task,  v.  287-89. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  discriminate  and 
to  distinguish,  see  DISTINGUISH. 

*dls-crlm  -In-ate,  a.  [Lat.  discriminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  discrimino.]  Distinguished,  distinctive, 
distinct;  having  the  difference  marked. 

"Oysters  and  cockles,  and  muscles,  which  move  not, 
have  no  discriminate  sex." — Bacon:  Natural  History . 

dls-crlm  -In-a-ted,  pa.  par  or  a.  [DISCRIMIN- 
ATE, V.] 

*dls-crlm  -In-ate-ljf,  adv.     [Eng.  discriminate; 
.]    In  a  discriminating  manner ;  with  discrimina- 

distinctly. 

14  His  conception  of  an  Elegy  he  has  in  this  Preface 
vary  judiciously  and  discriminate^  explained." — Johnson: 
Uves  of  the  Poets;  Shenstone. 

*dls-crlm'-ln-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discriminate; 
-ness.]  Distinctness,  distinctiveness ;  marked  differ- 
ence. 

dls-crlm  -In-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s.  [DIS- 
CRIMINATE, v.j 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Serving  to  discriminate  or    distinguish;    dis- 
tinguishing, distinctive. 

"  Souls  have  no  discriminating  hue." 

Cowper:  Charity,  202. 

2.  Distinguishing  or  noting  with  marks  of  differ- 
ence or  distinction. 

3.  Haying  the  faculty  of  discrimination ;  able  to 
discriminate. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  power  of  distinguishing ; 
discrimination. 

dls-crlm  -In-at-Ing-ly;,  adv.  [Eng.  discrimin- 
ating,  -ly-]  In  a  discriminating  manner;  with 
discrimination  or  judgment. 

"  Very  nicely  and  discriminatingly  dressed."—  Whitney.- 
Seal  Folks,  ch.  xiii. 

dls-crlm-In-a  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  discriminate, 
from  discriminatus.] 

1.  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  discriminating  be- 
tween two  or  more  things. 

"  A  satire  shoul  d  make  a  due  discrimination  between 
those  that  are,  and  those  who  are  not,  the  proper  objects 
Of  it."— Addison:  Spectator. 

2.  The   power   or    faculty    of   discriminating   or 
distinguishing  critically  between  different  things; 
discernment,  penetration,  judgment. 

*3.  That  which  discriminates,  distinguishes,  or 
serves  as  a  mark  of  note  or  distinction ;  a  distinct- 
ive or  discriminative  mark  or  feature. 

"  Give  each  party  its  denomination,  distinction,  and 
discrimination*— Hall:  ContempL,  vol.  i.  ;  Of  Religion. 

4.  The    state    of    being    discriminated,  distin- 
guished, or  distinct. 

"  Not  attending  sufficiently  to  this  discrimination  of 
the  different  styles  of  painting." — Sir  J.  Reynolds- 
Disc.  10. 

*5.  A  quarrel,  recrimination. 

"  Reproaches  and  all  sorts  of  unkind  discriminations 
•noceeded."— Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  16.  (Davies.) 

*T  For  the  difference  between  discrimination  and 
discernment,  see  DISCERNMENT. 


dls-CTlm  -In-5L-tIve,  a.  [Eng.  discriminate) ; 
-U'e.] 

1.  berving  to  distinguish  or  make  distinct;  dis- 
tinguishing, distinctive,  characteristic. 

"These  discriminnfirr  bmlgos  have  as  great  a  rate  set 
upon  them. "—Hall:  Contempl..  vol.  i.;  Of  Religion. 

2.  Discriminating;  observing  distinctions  or  dif- 
ferences. 

"Discriminative  Providence  knew  before  the  nature 
and  course  of  all  things."— -Wore-  Antidote  against 
Atheism. 

*dls-crlm  -In-a-tlve-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  diacrimin- 
fifir<-;  -It/.  |  In  a  discriminating  manner;  with  dis- 
crimination. 

"  Worthily  and  disorimi natively  used."— Medt:  Diatribe, 
p.  62. 

dls-crlm  -In-a-t5r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  whodiscrim- 
inates. 

*dls-crhn-ln-a  -tor-jf,  a.  [Eng.  discriminator; 
-y.\  Discriminating,  discriminative. 

*dls-crlm  -In-pus,  a.  [Low  Lat.  diacriminosus, 
from  Lat.  discrimen  (genii,  discriminis).']  Dan- 
gerous, hazardous,  critical. 

"  Any  kind  of  spitting  blood  imports  a  very  discrimin- 
oiis  state." — Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

*dls-crl've,  v.  t.  [DESCRIBE.]  To  describe;  to 
narrate. 

"  The  battellis  and  the  man  I  will  diacriue." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  xiii.  6. 

*dls-crd"wn  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  crown 
(q.  v.).]  To  divost  or  deprive  of  a  crown. 

"The  chief 

Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrowned." 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  167. 

*dls-cro"wn  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISCROWN.] 
dls-cr<5wn  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISCROWN.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  stripping  or  depriving  of 

a  crown. 
*dIs-cruV-<jI-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  discruciatus,  pa.  par. 

of  discrucio:  dis  (intens.),  and  crucio=to  torture; 

crux  (genit.  crucis)=a  cross.]     To  torture,  to  pain 

exceedingly. 

"  Discruciate  a  man  in  deep  distresse." 

Herrick:  Hesperides,  p.  257. 

*dls-cru  -9l-at-Ing,  «.  [DISCRUCIATE.]  Tort- 
uring, exceedingly  painful,  excruciating. 

"To  single  hearts  doubling  is  discruciating." — Browne.- 
Christian  Morality,  ii.  22. 

*dls-cft  -bl-t5l :-f,  a.  [Low  Lat.  discubitorius, 
from  Lat.  discumbo=to  lie  down.]  Fitted  or  in- 
tended for  the  posture  of  leaning  or  reclining. 

"  That  custom,  by  degrees,  changed  their  cubiculary 
beds  into  discubitory." — Browne;  Vulgar  Errors.,  bk.  v., 
ch.  vi. 

*dlB-cftl  -pate,  r.  t.  [Low  Lat.  disculpo,  from 
Lat.  tiis=away,  apart,  and  culpatus,  pa.  par.  of 
culpo=io  blame ;  culpa=a.  fault,  blame ;  Fr.  discul- 
»er,  Sp.  diacutpar,  Ital.  discolpare.]  To  free  from 
blame  or  fault,  to  exculpate,  to  excuse. 

"My  disculpating  him  from  the  charge  of  fear  would 
awaken,  in  some  of  you,  a  suspicion  of  a  less  defensible 
motive  for  that  retreat." — Ashton.-  Fast  Sermon  (1768),  ser. 
p.  144. 

*dIs-cuT-pat-ed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [DISCULPATE,  u.] 

*dls-ciir-pat-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DiscuL- 
PATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst, :  The  act  of  exculpating  or  excusing ; 
disculpation. 

*dls-cul-pa  -tion,  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  excul- 
pating or  excusing;  exculpation. 

"Formed  upon  a  plan  of  apology  and  disculpation."— 
Burke:  The  Present  Discontents. 

*dls-cul  -p9.-t6r-jf,  a.  [Pref.  rfi's,  and  Eng.  cul- 
patory  (q.  v.).]  Tending  to  exculpate  or  excuse. 

*dl8-Cum  -ben-Cy4,  s.    [Lat.  discumbens,  pr.  par. 

of  discumbo=to  lie  down.)     The  act  or  practice  of 

reclining  at  meals,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancients. 

"  The  Greeks  and  Homans  used  the  custom  of  discum- 

bency  at  meals," — Browne:   Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 

*dls-cum  -ber,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cumber 
(q.  v.).]  To  free  from  any  encumbrance  or  impedi- 
ment; to  disencumber,  to  disburden. 

"  His  limbs  discumbers  of  the  clinging  vest, 
And  binds  the  sacred  cincture  round  his  breast." 
Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  v.  474,  476. 

*dls-ctt  re  (1),  v.  t.    [DISCOVER.] 

1.  To  disclose,  to  reveal. 

"The  plaine  trouth  vnto  me  discure." 

Lydgate:  Storie  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

2.  To  watch  closely. 

"We  gif  Messapus,  the  yeltis  to  discure.'1 

Douglas:   Virgil,  280,  15. 


*dls-cii  re  (2),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Enp.  run 
(q.  v,).]  To  free  from  a  care,  duty,  office,  or  chare*'- 

"Some  benefices  have  actual  or  habitual  cure  of  souls. 
others  have  cure  habitually,  and  are  discitrrd  actually; 
others  neither  actually  nor  habitually,  but  utterly  <Hf- 
cured."— Dr.  Tooker:  Fabric  of  the  Church  (1604),  p.  85. 

*dls-cur -rent  (l),a.  [Pref.  </*«,  and  Eng.  cur* 
rent*  a.  (q.  v.)]  Not  current,  not  in  use. 

"  Discurrent  in  all  catholic  countries."—  Sir  E.  Sandys- 
State  of  Religion. 

*dls-cur  -rent  (2),  a.  [Lat.  discurrens,  pr.  par. 
of  <itscurro=to  run  about:  dts=away,  apart,  and 
curro=to  run.]  Wandering,  running  here  and 
there.  (Coles.) 

*dls-cur-sa'-tion,  s.  [Latin  discursatio,  from 
discurso=to  run  hither  and  thither.]  A  running 
about  from  place  to  place. 

"  Making  long  diseursations  to  learn  strange  tongues." 
— Gaule;  Mag-A8tro~Mantisc,  p.  65. 

*dls-cxir  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  discursio,  from  discurra 
=to  run  apart,  or  in  different  ways:  dt«=awuy, 
apart,  and  cwrro=to  run.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  running  about. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  wandering  or  rambling;  a  passing  from  one 
subject  to  another. 

"Turning  the  discursion  of  his  judgment  from  things 
abroad  to  those  that  are  within  himself." — Holland:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  109. 

2.  A  rambling  or  desultory  talk  or  writing ;  diffuse 
treatment  of  a  subject. 

"  Because  the  word  discourse  is  commonly  taken  for  the 
coherence  and  consequence  of  words,  I  will,  to  avoid 
equivocation,  call  it  discursion." — Hobbes. 

3.  The   act   of  discoursing  or   reasoning ;    a  dis- 
course. 

*dls-ciir'-slst,  s.  [Lat.  discurs(ws),  pa.  par.  of 
ducurro,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.}  A  discourser,  an 
arguer,  a  disputer. 

"Great  discursists  were  apt  to  intrigue  affairs." — L. 
Addison-  M rest  Barbary  (1671).  (Pref.) 

dis  cfcr  -Slve,  a.  [Fr.  discursif,  from  Lat.  dis* 
cursus,  pa.  par.  of  di$curro.\ 

*1.  Passing  from  one  subject  to  another;  wan- 
dering. 

"The  natural  and  discursive  motion  of  the  spirits." — 
Bacon. 

2.  Rambling,  desultory,  unconnected. 

"  Into  these  discursive  notices  we  have  allowed  ourselves 
to  enter." — De  Quincey, 

3.  Reasoning,  rational,  argumentative  (sometimes 
written  discoursive*  q.  v.) 

"Rational  and  discursive  methods  are  only  fit  to  be 
made  use  of  upon  philosophers." — Atterbury:  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.,  §  8. 

*dls-cfir -Slve-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  discursive;  -ly.] 
By  process  of  reasoning  or  argument ;  argumenta- 
tivoly. 

"  We  do  discursively,  and  by  way  of  ratiocination,  de- 
duce one  thing  from  another."— Hate.-  Origin  of  Mankind, 
p.  22. 

*dIs-cuT'-s!ve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discursive;  -nesa.]1 
The  process  of  reasoning  or  argument. 

"  The  exercise  of  our  minds  in  rational  discursiveness 
about  things  in  quest  of  truth." — Barrow :  Sermons,  No.  3. 

*dls-ciir  -sSr-y4,  a.  fLat.  discursor,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -y.]  Having  the  nature  of  reasoning  or 
argument;  rational,  argumentative. 

"...  textuate  [interchanged]  with  discursorie." — 
Bp.  Hall:  Works,  vol.  i.  (Dedic.) 

*dls-ctlr  -siis,  s.    [Lat.]    A  discourse,  reasoning, 
argument,  treatise, 
dis  -CUS,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  diskos=a  quoit.] 

1.  A  quoit;  a  flat,  spherical  piece  of  iron,  stone,' 
&c.,   used    by  the  ancients  to  throw  as  a  quoit. 
[DISCOBOLUS.] 

2.  A  disc  (q.  v.). 

dis  ciiss  ,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  discussus,  pa.  par.  of 
di$cutio—\.o  shake  asunder:  dis=away,  apart,  and 
quatio=to  shake;  Fr.  discuter;  Sp.discit.tir;  Ital, 
discittere.'] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  break  up,  to  dissolve  (of  material  things). 

"My  bosom  rubbed  with  a  pomade  to  discuss  pimples." 
— The  Rambler,  No.  130. 

*2.  To  break  up,  to  destroy,  to  dissolve  (of  imma- 
terial things'). 

"  Many  arts  were  used  to  discuss  the  beginnings  of  new 
affection."—  Wottom  Reliq.  Wotton. 

*3.  To  dispel,  to  drive  away. 

"When    the    night     was     discussed    away."— Chaucer, - 
Boethins,  bk.  i. 
*4.  To  lay  or  put  aside,  to  shake  off. 

"  All  regard  of  shame  she  had  discust." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  48. 


btfll,     b6t;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     c,hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion.      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


discussed 

*!i.  To  examine  into,  to  investigate. 

"Crist    ...    sal    in    dome   sitte    and    discusse 
^thyng." — UampolK:  Prick  of  Conscience,  6,247. 

6.  To  debate,  toconsuler  or  examine  by  arguments 
verbally  ;  to  arguo  or  dispute  upon. 

"Tho  Commons  had  begun  to  discuss  a   momentous 
question."— -«acauJaK:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  li. 

*7.  To  speak  out,  to  declare,  to  explain,  to  tell. 

"  Discuss  the  same  in  French  to  him."—  Shakeap. :  Henry 
r.,  iv.  4. 
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dis-cust  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Discuss.] 
alie      sdls-ca-tl-ent  (or  tient  as  shent  !,<>.&  s.   [Lat. 
disciifiens,  pr.  par.  of  dijcu<»o=to  scatter.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  tho  power  or  quality  of  dis- 
cussing or  dissipating  morbid  or  coagulated  mat- 
ter ;  discussive. 

"I  then  made  the  fomentation  more  d/scntirnt  by  the 
addition  of  salt  and  sulphur."  —  Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  1., 
ch.  vii. 

B.  .4s  subst. :  \  medicine  or  preparation  which 


S   To  trv  or  consume  by  eating  or  drinking ;  as,  to    has' the  power  or  quality  of  discussing  or  dissipat- 
Sci,"  a  fowlTc     Tco7f4/  ins  morbid  or  coagulated  matter;  a  discussive. 


•9.  To  finish  off. 

"  This  troublesome  business  may  be  discussed." — Smol- 
lett: Humphrey  Clinker,  i.  177. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  shake,  to  destroy,  to  break  to  pieces. 

"Consider  the  threefold  effect  of  Jupiter's  trisnlk,  to 
burn,  disauss,  and  terebrate."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  To  debate,  to  consider;  to  examine  by  argv- 
ment  and  reasoning. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  discuss 
ind  to  examine :  "  Discussion  is  altogethi 


Make  your  bandages  more  strict,  and  foment  with 
dixcutieiits."—  HVdjmun;  Surgery,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  i. 

•dls-CUS  -t&med,  n.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  CMS- 
tomed  (q.  v.).]  Unaccustomed. 

"  With  artless  ease  from  my  tliscustom'd  quill." 

Sylvester:  The  Arke,  11. 

dls-da  in,  *de  deyn,  *des-daln,  *dls  deyne, 
*dls-delgn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  desdein,  desdaing; 
Prov.  desdeing;  Fr.  dfdain;  Sp.  desdeiio;  Port. 
desdem;  Ital.  disdegno:  from  0.  Fr.  desdegner; 


disease 

dls-da  in-ful-ljf,  *dis-dein-ful  ly.  «dr.  [Eng. 
disdainful:  -l(i.  ]  In  a  disdainful,  Bcomrnl,  or  con- 
temptuou-  manner;  scornfully,  haughtily;  with 
disdjun  or  contempt. 

"Then,  from  those  lulling  fits  of  vain  delight 
Uproused  by  recollected  injury,  railed 
At  their  false  viRys-tititninntlli/." 

Worilstciirth:  Excursion,  bk.  Vll. 

i  dls-da  ln-ful-ness,  *dis-delgn-ful-nesse,  -. 
[Eng.  disdainful;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dis- 
dainful ;  disdain,  scorn,  contempt. 

"Shall  the  blood  of  her  that  loves  me  then 
Be  sacrificed  to  her  <li*>l<ii»jtilnessf" 

Daniel:  Passion  of  a  IMftrMMd  -Vuu,  pt.  11. 

dls-da  in-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISDAIN,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  despising,  scorn- 
ing, or  feeling  disdain  for. 

"Say  her  disdaininos  justly  must  be  graced 

With  name  of  chasr." 
Donne:  Dialogue  with  .S/r  //.  JfVjKon. 

'dls-da  In-Ish,    n.    [Eng.    disdain;    -ish.}    Dis- 


plicated  questions  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  exam- 
ined; disc tission  serves  for  amusement  rather  than 
for  any  solid  purpose ;  the  cause  of  truth  seldom 
derives  any  immediate  benefit  from  it,  although  the 
minds  of  men  may  become  invigorated  by  a  collis- 
ion of  sentiment:  examination isof  greatpractical 
utility  in  the  direction  of  our  conduct:  all  decis- 
ions must  be  partial,  unjust,  or  imprudent,  which 


And  when  the  Philistine  looked  about  and  saw  David,    •degnosp.] 
lie  disdained  him."— 1  Saw.  ivii.  42.  1.  Disdainful,  scornful. 


for  any  solid  purpose:  the  cause  of  truth  seldom  refuse,  or  despise  as  unworthy  of       ••  To  cast  a  drtdof  n™»  nndgreuousloke  vpon  Gisippos. 

derives  any  immediate  benefit  from  it,  although  the       -•,       ,. 
minds  of  men  may  become  invigorated  by  a  collis-    ° 


i(  Those  that  did  what  she  disdained  to  do." 

Waller:  Death  of  Lady  Rich. 

B.  Intransitive: 


-Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Unworthy,  disgraceful. 


"  Out  of  disdaynous  prison  but  a  life." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  ii.  1,216. 


1.  To  think  or  look  upon  anything  as  unworthy  of       •dIs-daln-ous-1?,     *dls-da •yn-oils-lje, j. 
one's  self;  to  scorn;  to  refuse  with  scorn  or  mdig-    ['Bug.  disdMiiuus;  -ly,}    Disdainfully ,  sc. 


are'tnade  without  previous  examination."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.Synon.) 

dis  -cussed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Discuss.] 

dls-CUBS'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  discuss;  -er.'}  One  who 
discusses,  debates,  or  argues  a  question. 

dls-cuss  -Ing,  •dls-cuss'-y'ng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &.  t. 
[Discuss.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  debating,  examining,  or 
.arguing  a  question. 

"  His  usage  was  to  commit  the  discussing  of  causesj>ri- 
Tately  to  certain  persons  learned  in  the  laws." — Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

dls-cus  -sion  (ordls-cfish'n),s.  [Lat.  discussio, 
from  discussus,  pa.  par.  of  dlscutio;  Fr.  discussion; 
Sp.discusion;  Ital.  discussione.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  breaking,  resolving,  or  dissi- 

'  asi..  '.     '.  ,•' •__    j_v.i:__ "Disciplis  seeynge  hadden  dedeyn."—Wyolifc:    Matt. 

ing     . 
tion  or 

"There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  some  acrimonious  dis-    spised ;  shame,  disgrace,  ignominy 
cussion  took  place." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivi.  "Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  this  disdain." 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:    The   proceeding 


adv. 


Remembre  how  disdaynmislye  and  lothsomly  they  are 
insult  a    pleased  with  gjttee."—Bale:  Apology  (Pref.). 


nation. 

"A  generous  spirit  would  have  disdained  to  insult  a 

party  which  could    not    reply."—  Xacaulay:   Hist.   Eng.,  »dla-de -I-f?     f.  t.      [Pref.   dis,   and  Eng.  dei/i 

ch.  iii.  (q.v.).]    To  deprive  of  or  deny  the  Deity  or  God- 

*2.  To  be  indignant ;  to  be  filled  or  moved  with  head  of. 

indignation,  anger,  or  scorn.  "These  are  not  only  guilty  of  disdeifying  him."— Felt. 

"  The  princis  of  prestis  and  scribis  .    .    .  dedeyneden."  ham:  Letters,  No.  xvii. 

— Wyoliffe:  Matt.  ni.  15.  dls-di -a-Clast,  s.   [Gr.  dis=twice,  and  diaklao= 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  disdain  and  to  to  break  in  twain.] 

contemn,  see  CONTEMN  .  Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Brucke  to  an  aggrega- 

dis  da  in,  *de-dayn,  »de-deyn,  *dls-dein,  ^"^.^  {^'exi^fnmu^cu'T^fiber^in^tne^pYSon 

*dls-dalne,  *dls-delne,  *dls-delgne,  ».  [Dis-  o|T  Quain  it.  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  mole- 

T»AIN,V.]  ...  P11inu  which  in  such  cases  produce  double  refraction 

1.  A  feeling  of  utter   contempt,  combined  with  fj"^  f,!^  tho  ordinary  ones  of  which  muscle  is 

Ui:_~,.,.  .....I  in*4i.matmn  •  e.m, f*>mylt    s^nm.  »»..«" 

composed. 


pating ;  as,  a  tumor,  «c. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  discussing,  debating,  or  argu- 
ing a  point ;  the  agitation  or  ventilation  of  a  ques- 
tion or  subject ;  debate,  argument. 


haughtiness  and  indignation ;  contempt,  scorn, 
mingled  expression  of  voluptuousness  i 
i  eye  and  on  his  lip." — Macaulay:  Hist.  . 

•2.  Indignation,  anger. 


"A 
in  his 


»3.  The  state  of  being  disdained,  scorned,  or  de-    &UM^^: 


-tic,  a.     [  Eng.  disdiaclast  (q.v.), 
and  suff .  -ic.] 
Anat. :  Pertaining  to  Disdiaclasts  (q.  v.). 

dls-di-a-pa  -s.6n,  s. 


[Gr.  dis  =  twice,  twofold, 

„  „„„ . of 'two  octaves,  a  fifteenth.   It 

is  also  written  Bisdiapason.    (Stainer  *  Barrett.) 
1T  (1)  Disdiapason  diapente : 
Music :  A  concord  in  a  sextuple  ratio  of  1 : 6. 

(2)  Disdiapason  semi-diapente : 

Music  •  \  compound  concord  in  the  proportion  or 
16:3. 

(3)  Disdiapason  ditone : 

Music  •  V  compound  consonance  lu  the  proportion 
IT  For  the  difference  between  disdain  and  haughti-    JfSTZ ' 
ness,  see  HAUGHTINESS. 
dls-da  ined,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISDAIN,  v.] 

A.  ^ls  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Despised,  contemned,  scorned. 


Shakesji. :  Kape  of  Lucrece,  521. 

*4.  That  which  is  disdained  or  is  worthy  of  dis- 
dain. 

"Most  lothsome,  filthy,  foule,  and  full  of  vile  disdaine." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  14. 


.. r „  against  a  principal 

debtor  before  proceeding  against  his  surety  or  sure- 
ties, or  against  an  heir  for  a  debt  due  by  his  ances- 
tor in  respect  of  the  subject  inherited  before  pro- 
ceeding against  the  other  heirs. 

2.  Surg. :  (See  extract.) 

"  Dfsciuw/oii  or  resolution  is  nothing  else  but  breathing 
out  the  humors  by  insensible  transpiration." — Wiseman: 
Surgery. 

tdls-ciis  -sion-al,  a.  [Eng.  discussion;  -al.}  Of 
or  pertaining  to  discussion ;  made  in  discussion. 

"  The  discussional  remarks  made  in  his  paper  on  f  erro- 
manganese."—  Jfr.  Gautier's  Speech  at  Iron  and  Steel  Jnsti- 
.(life,  in  London  Times. 

*dls-cfis  -slve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  discus*!/,  from  Lat. 
discussua,  pa.  par.  of  discutlo.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  discuss-       „„-„„  ^-lu 
ing,   resolving,  or  breaking  up   tumors   or  other    dain .  ful(l).] 

coagulated  matter;  discutient.  j_  pjju  Of  disdain,  contempt,  or  scorn  ;  contempt- 

"  It  Is  astringent,  biting.  d/»cu»»it>e,  and  drying."— Hoi-    nous,  scornful,  haughty. 
land:  Plinie,  bk.  mi.,  ch.  ii.  ..  Marched;  against  the   most    renowned  battalions  of 

2.  Fig. :  Having  the  power  or  tending  to  resolve  or 
dissipate  doubts ;  determining,  decisive,  conclusive. 


(4)  Disdiapason  semi-ditone : 

Music :  A  compound  concord  in  the  proportion  or 


Europe   with   disdainful    confidence."— Macaulay.    Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*2.  Disdaining,    scorning,   rejecting,  or  refusing 
with  disdain. 

B    As  subst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  which  "  The  queen  is  obstinate, 

as'thenoweror  Quality  of  discussing,  resolving, or  Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  t'  accuse  it,  and 

Disdainful  to  be  tried  by  't." 

Shakesp.  .-Henry  nil.,  11.  4. 


24:5. 

*dls-d6  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  doing.}  Not 
thriving. 

dls-ea  ?e,  *dls-eese,  *dis-ese,  *dlss-ese,  *dys- 
ese  s  IO.  Fr.  desaise  =  a  sickness,  disease :  O.  Fr. 
d<>s  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  O.  Fr.  aise=ease; 
Ital.  disaoio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Originally  general  in  its  meani  ig.  The  oppc- 
dU-da.in-ful,  *dls-da'ln-full,  *  [Eng.  dis-  site  of^ease ;  discomfort,  distress ;  want  or  absence 

"  Wo  to  hem  that  ben  with  child,  and  nurishen  in  tho 
dales,  for  a  great  <li»ese  [Gr.  ananuke  Valg.  pressura 
maana.  Auth. TCng.  Vers.  distress]  shal  be  on  the  erthe, 
and  wrathe  to  this  pepla."—  Wyoliffe:  Lnke  m.  23. 


*2.  Disdainful. 

"  Reject  the  jeering  and  disdained  contempt 
Of  this  proud  king." 

Shdkesp.:  Henry  jr.,  Pt.  I.,  L  3. 

dls-da  ln-er,  s.    [Eng.  disdain;  -er.}    One  who 
disdains,  contemns,  or  scorns. 


"To  resolve  all  its^doubts  by  a  kind  of  peremptory  and 
discussire  voice."— Hopkins  •  Sermons,  No.  13. 


has  the  power  or  q ,  -  - 

breaking  up  tumors  or  other  coagulated  matter ;  a 
.discutient. 


»2.  Trouble,  disturbance,  disquiet. 
"  He  arered  dysese  and  strif  in  holy  chirche."— Trevisa, 
-.96. 
3.  In  tho  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Then  wasteful  forth 
Walks  the  dire  power  of  pestilent  disease." 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,034,  1,035. 


disease 
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disembowel 


4.  Any  disorder  or  morbid  condition,  habit,  or  use, 
-moral,  social,  political.  <fcc. 
*5.  Contention,  warfare. 

"  Of  this  dissesf  grot  hettin  past 
To  this  Lagute  at  the  last.' 

Wyntoun,  vii.  ix.  169. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  AiiitiHtl  Phys.:  Any  alteration  of  the  normal 
vital  procdfiSGfl  of  the  body  under  tho  influence  of 
some  unnatural  or  hurtful  condition,  called  tho 
morbific  cause.  If  accompanied  by  change  of 
structure,  it  is  called  organic  or  structural;  if  not, 
it  is  said  to  bo  functional.  The  history  of  disease 
Includes :  (1)  Symptomatology,  or  someiology,  tho 
morbid  phenomena  or  symptoms ;  (2)  etiology,  or 
causes  of  disease,  the  specific  agents  or  causes 
generating  or  producing  disease;  (3)  the  special 
locality  or  seat  of  structural  disease ;  (4)  the  nature 
and  extent  of  morbid  alterations,  or  lesions,  or  the 
stamps,  anatomical  signs,  or  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence, in  connection  with  its  symptoms,  causes,  and 
course  during  life — morbid  anatomy;  and  (5)  mor- 
bid histology,  or  tho  elementary  constituents  of 


development,  expression,  and  a  series  of  intervals 
fit  ii<  T  tending  to  improvement,  or  confirmed  condi- 
tions of  ill-health,  according  usually  as  the  disease 
is  of  the  acute  or  of  the  chronic  form.  Tho  form 
•of  disease  may  be  neurotic,  dynamic,  adynamic, 
constitutional,  malignant,  hereditary,  cutaneous, 
<fec.  The  usual  tendency  of  disease,  from  the  vis 
mediratrix  naturae,  is  toward  recovery. 

2.  Veget.:  Plants  suffer  from  diseases.    These  are 
of  various  kinds: 

(1)  Secretional   diseases,  in    which    cellulose    is 
transformed  into  gum,  resin,  or  manna.    The  effect 
is  produced  by  over-action  of  normal  functions. 

(2)  Diseases  of    decomposition,  as   gangrene  or 
•canker.    These   are   processes  of  decay  in   which 
cellulose   is   transformed   into   a  muddy  fluid,  a 
brown  powder,  or  a  carbonaceous  mass. 

(3)  Diseases  produced  by  fungi  and  other  vege- 
table parasites. 

(4)  Diseases  produced  by  the  attacks  of  insects  or 
other  animals.    (Thom£,) 

If  For  the  difference  between  disease  and  disorder, 
see  DISORDER. 

*  dls-ea  s.e,  *  dis-eese,  *  dis-ese,  *  dis-esen, 
^dys-ease,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  desaisir;  Prov.  dezaisir: 
Ital.  disagiare,  from  O.Fr.  desatse=disease  (q.v.).l 

1.  Originally  in  the  general  sense,  to  deprive  or 
ease  or  comfort ;  to  distress,  to  trouble,  to  annoy. 

44 Thy  daughter  is  dead ;  why  diseasest thou  f Gr.  skulleis ; 
Auth.  Ver.  trottbleat]  the  master  any  further  1"—Tyndale: 
Mark  v.  85. 

.2,  To  trouble,  to  disturb. 

*' She  will  but  disease  our  better  mirth.  — Shakesp.: 
Corivlanus,  i.  3. 

3.  To  pain,  to  cause  suffering  to. 

"Although  great  light  be  insufferable  to  oar  eyes,  yet 
the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does  not  at  all  disease 
Ahem/ ' — Locke. 

4.  To  disturb,  or  awaken. 

41  Many  that  would  have  gone  that  way  so  mnch  loved 
*him  that  they  were  loth  to  disease  him,  but  went  another 
way." — Armim  Seat  of  Ninnies  (1608). 

dls.eas.ed,  a.    [Eng.  diseos(e) ;  -ed.} 
*1.  Troubled,  annoyed,  deprived  of  ease  or  com- 
fort ;  ill  at  ease. 

"  For  pity  of  his  dame,  whom  she  saw  no  diseased," 
Spenser:  F.  o.,  VI.  iii.  32. 

U.  Suffering  from  or  afflicted  with  any  disease; 
Having  the  vital  functions  deranged ;  sick,  dis- 
ordered. 

"The  diseased  have  ye  not  strengthened."  —  Ezekiel 
.xxxiv,  4. 

Ti  For  the  difference  between  diseased  and  sick, 
see  SICK. 

MIfj  ea§ -ed-ness,  s.  [English  diseased;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  diseased ;  sickness. 

"This  is  a  restoration  to  some  former  state;  not  that 
•state  of  indigency  and  diseasedness." — Burnet:  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

*dls  ea  se-ful,  *dis-ease-ful,  a.  [Eng.  disease; 
^W(l).] 

1.  Full  of  trouble,  care,  or  discomfort. 

2.  Troublesome,  annoying. 

"  Disgraceful  to  the  king,  and  diseaseful  to  the  people." 
—Bacon.-  Charge  at  the  Seas,  of  the  Verge. 

3.  Full  of  or  causing  disease. 

"This  great  hospital,  this  sick,  this  diseoaefttl  world." 
— Dunne:  Devotions  (1625),  pr  276. 

*dls-ea  §e-flil-ness,s.  [Eng.  diseaseful;  -ness.'} 
-Discomfort,  uneasiness,  annoyance. 

"  The  same  consideration  made  them  attend  all  dis- 
•ease fulness. "—Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 


*dlfl-0a  Be-mSnt,  *.  [Prof,  rf/s,  and  Eng.  rnxe- 
i,!<  nt  '<[,  v.J.J  Trouble,  annoyance,  di.-comfort,  un- 

"  Tlic  travail,  diseaxemetits,  un<l  adventures,  of  ^oing 
thither  in  person." — Bacon:  Cons  id.  on  the  Maittittitms  in 
Ireland. 

*dl§  eas-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  diseas(e) ; -ing.]  Causing 
trouble,  annoyance,  discomfort,  or  uneasiness. 

*dls-edg  ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Kng. edged  (q.v.).] 
Deprived  of  tho  keenness  of  appetite,  satisfied,  sati- 
ated. 

"  I  grieve  myself 

To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedyed  by  her, 
Whom  now  thou  tir'st  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  panged  by  me." 

Shakesp.i  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

*dls-e'd'-l-fy* ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  <><Hfu 
(q.  v.) .]  To  fail  of  edifying. 

*dIs-eT-de"r,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  elder 
(q.  v.).J  To  deprive  or  an  elder  or  elders,  or  of  the 
rank  or  an  elder. 

*dlS  em-bar  -g6,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  em- 
bargo (q.  v.).]  To  release  or  free  from  an  embargo. 

"  And  then  disembargoed  Kosa's  property."— An  EJC^HC- 
tator;  London  Times. 

dls-em-bark',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  dtsembarquer :  des 
~ Lat.  dis=  away,  apart,  and  ertibarquer—  to  embark 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  land  from  a  ship ;  to  carry 
to  land,  to  debark,  to  put  on  shore. 

"  The  military  stores  were  disembarked  there."— -T/ocuw- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  land  or  come  on  shore  from  a 
ship ;  to  quit  a  ship  for  land. 

"  There,  disembarking  on  the  green  sea-side, 
We  land  our  cattle,  and  the  spoil  divide." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix.  640,  641. 

dis-em-bar-ka'-tion,  a.  [Prof,  dis,  and  English 
embarkation  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  disembarking, 
landing,  or  causing  to  land  from  a  ship. 

"Tourville  determined  to  try  what  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  disembarkation." — Maoaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvi. 

dls-em-bark  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISEMBARK.] 
dis  em-bark'-Ing,   pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.      [DISEM- 
BARK.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Disembarkation,  disembarkment. 
"To  trouble  him  in  his  disembarking." — Raleigh:  Hist. 

of  World,  bk.  v.f  ch.  iii. 

*dls-em-bark  -ment,  s.  [Fr.  desembarquement.'] 
The  act  of  disembarking ;  disembarkation. 

dls-em-bar'-rass,  v.  t.  [Fr.  desembarrasser^to 
disentangle:  des=Lat.  dis=away,  apart,  and  em- 
barrasser  =  to  embarrass  (q.  v.).]  To  free  from 
embarrassment  or  perplexity ;  to  clear,  to  free,  to 
extricate. 

"  Vou  will  have  disembarrassed  yourself  of  all  sort  of 
business  that  may  detain  you  here." — Bp.  Berkeley:  Let- 
ters, p.  73. 

dls-em-bar -passed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISEMBAR- 
RASS.] 

dls-em-bar'-ras-slng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISEM- 
BARRASS.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  freeing  from  embarrass- 
ment, or  perplexity,  or  intricacy;  disembarrass- 
ment. 

dls-em-bar  -rass-ment,  s.  [Fr.  disembarrass- 
ment.] The  act  of  disembarrassing,  or  freeing  from 
embarrassment,  perplexity,  or  difficulty ;  the  state 
of  being  disembarrassed. 

*dls-em-bay',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng.  embay 
(q.  v.).]  To  get  out  of,  to  clear  the  bay  by  naviga- 
tion. 

"  The  fair  innamorata    .    .     . 
Put  off  from  land;  and  now  quite  disembayed," 

Sherburne:  Forsaken  Lydia. 

*dls-em-ba  yed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISEMBAY.] 

*dls-e"m-ba  y-IAg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISEMBAY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:    The  act  or  process  of  navigating 

lear  of  a  bay. 

*dls-em-beir-lsh,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
embellish  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  or  strip  of  embellish- 
ment. 

*dls-em-bell  -Ished,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISEMBELL- 
ISH.] 

*dls-em-blt'-ter,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  embit- 
ter (q.v.).}  To  free  from  bitterness  or  acrimony; 
to  make  sweet  and  pleasant. 

"Encourage  such  innocent  amusements  as  may  dis- 
embitter  the  minds  of  men,  and  make  them  mutually 
rejoice  in  the  same  agreeable  satisfactions." — Addison: 
Freeholder. 


Mls-Sm-blt'-tered,  ;/«.  IHU\  or  «.    TDISEMBIT- 

TER.J 

*dls-em  b09h -lire,  «.  [Pref.  d/«,  and  Fr.  em- 
bouchure=&  mouth.]  The  mouth  or  outlet  of  a 
river,  stream,  &c. 

dls-em-bOd  -led,  «.  [Prof,  dis,  and  Eug.  em- 
bodied (q.  v.).J 

I.  Lit. :  Deprived  or  divested  of  the  body. 

"  The  disembtiittrd  epiritsof  the  dead." 

J!r!/<nit:  The  Future  State. 

II.  Figur  at  timely  : 

1,  Discharged  from  military  incorporation;  dis- 
banded. 
*2.  Broken  up,  dispersed. 

"  The  water  that  composed  this  rill 
Descending,  disemlnnUvd,  tind  diffused." 

tt'vrdsivorth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

dls-em-bod  -I-ment,  s.  [Prefix  dis,  and  Eng. 
embodiment  (q.  y.)-] 

1.  The  actof  disembodying  (lit.  &  fig.}. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disembodied  (lit.  &fig.). 
dls-em-b6d  -v\  v.  t.    [Prof,  dis,  and  Eng.  embody 

(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.:  To  deprive  or  divest  of  the  body  or  of 
flesh. 

2.  Fig.:  To  discharge  from  military  incorpora- 
tion ;  to  disband.  , 

dls-em-b5d  -y"-IAg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  A.  [DISEM- 
BODY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  divesting  of  a  body ;  dis- 
embodiment. 

*dls-em-b6g  ue,  v.  t.  [Sn.  desembocar,  from  des 
=Lat.  dzs=away,  apart,  and  emfeocar=to  enter  the 
mouth :  em=Lat.  im=in,  and  &oca=the  mouth.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  pour  out  or  discharge  into  the  ocean, 
a  lake,  &c. ;  to  vent. 

*'  Rivers 
In  ample  oceans  disembogued  or  lost." 

Dryden:  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Ix. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  give  vent  to,  to  utter,  to  declaim. 

"  Methinks  I  hear  the  bellowing  demagogue 
Dumb-sounding  declamations  disembogue." 

Falconer;  The  Demagogue,  400,  401. 

2.  To  force  or  thrust  out. 

"  If  I  get  in  adoors,  not  the  power  o'  th'  country, 
Nor  all  my  aunt's  curses  shall  disembogue  me." 
•  Beaum.  *  Flet. .-  The  Little  Thief,  v.  L 

3.  To  give  vent  or  passage  to. 

"My  poniard 
Shall  disembogue  thy  soul." 

Massingcr;  Maid  of  Honor,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  To  discharge,  to  flow  out,  to  be 
discharged  at  an  outlet,  as  at  tho  mouth. 

"  Seven-fold  falls  of  disemboguing  Nile." 

Dryden;  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  ix. 

2.  Naut. :  To  pass  across  or  out  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  a  bay,  a  gulf,  Ac. 

"My  ships  ride  in  the  bay, 
Ready  to  disembogue." 

Beaum.  #  Flet.:  Knight  vf  Malta,  i.  8. 

*dIS-Sm-bog'ued,  pa.  par.or  a.    [DISEMBOGUE.] 

*dls-em-b6g  ue-ment,  s.    [English  disembogue; 

-went.]    The  act  of  discharging  or  flowing  out  at  a 

mouth;  the  discharge  of  a  river  into  the  sea,  a 

gulf,  &c. 

*dls-em-bps  -6m,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  em- 
bosom  (q.  v.).J  To  remove  or  separate  from  the 
bosom. 

"  Uninjured  from  our  praise  can  He  escape, 
Who,  disembosomed  from  the  Father,  bows 
The  heaven  of  heavens,  to  kiss  the  distant  earth  "" 
Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  2,350-62. 

*dls-em-bos -6med,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISEM- 
BOSOM.] 

*dls-em-b6u$lr-iire,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Fr.  em- 
bouchure=fi  mouth.]  The  mouth  of  a  rivor;  the 
discharge  of  tho  waters  of  a  river. 

dls-em-b<5w  -el,  r.  /.  [Pref.  /Zis,  and  Eng.  em- 
boivel  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  bowels;  to  take  the  bowels 
out  of,  to  eviscerate. 

"  They  are  disembowelled  by  drawing  the  intestines  and 
other  viscera  out." — Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  vi.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

*2.  To  draw  or  extract  from  the  bowels. 

"  So  her  disembowelled  web  Arachne  spreads." 

Philips;  Splendid  Shilling. 

*3.  To  take  out  or  extract  tho  inner  parts  of. 
"  Roaring  floods  and  cataracts  that  sweep 
From  disembowelled  earth  the  virgin  gold." 

Thomson:  Summer,  777,  778. 


Mil,     btfy;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     9011.     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion      -sion    •  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhfin.    -tlous,     -cious. 


sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  1 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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dls-em-b<5w-eled,  dis  em-bow  elled,  /-n.  par. 
or  a.  [DISEMBOWEL.] 

dls-em-bdw-el-Ing,  dis-em-b6"w  el  ling,  IT, 
par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISEMBOWEL.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  d1"  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  taking  out  the  bowels  of ; 
evisceration. 

*dls-em-b(5w  ered,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  em- 
bowered (q.  v.).]  Removed  from  or  deprived  of  a 
bower. 

•dls-em-bran  -gle,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embrangle  (q.  v.).J  To  free  or  clear  from  dispute, 
squabbling,  or  wrangling. 

"For  God's  sake  disembrangle  these  matters." — Bp. 
Berkeley:  Letters,  p.  109. 

*dls-8m-broll  ,  v.  t.  [Prcf.  dis,  and  Eng.  embroil 
(q.  v.).]  To  free  from  confusion,  trouble,  or  dis- 
order ;  to  disentangle. 

" The  system  of  his  politicks  is  disembroiled." — Addi- 
son:  Whig  Examiner,  No.  4. 

*dls-em-bro~il  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISEMBROIL.] 

•dIs-Sm-br<5il  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.  [DISEM- 
BEOIL.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4«  subst. :  The  act  of  disentangling  or  freeing 
from  confusion  or  perplexity. 

*dls-em-bru  te,  c.  t-  [Prcf.  dis,  and  Eng.  em- 
brute,  (q.  v.).]  To  raise  from  the  state  or  nature  of 
a  brute ;  to  humanize. 

"JLedisembruted  every  one  except  himself."— H.  Brooke: 
fool  of  Quanta,  i.  71.  (Davta.) 

•dls-Sm  -pire,  *dls-em-pyre,  t-.  1.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  empire  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  power  or 
command. 

"Whom  this  very  pope  had  both  eagerly  advanced  and 
furiously  disempyred.  — Speed:  King  John,  bk.  ir.,  ch. 
viiL,  §48. 

«dls-em-pl6y  ,  f.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  employ 
(q.  v.) .]  To  deprive  of  or  throw  out  of  employment ; 
to  discharge  or  dismiss  from  employment. 

"  If  personal  defailance  be  thought  reasonable  to  dj's- 
employ  the  whole  calling." — Bp.  Taylor:  Episcopacy  As- 
serted. 

*dis-em-pl6y  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISEMPLOY.] 

*dls-em-p(5%  -er,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  em- 
power (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  power;  to  divest  of 
strength. 

*dl8-en-a  -ble,  *dls-ln-a  -ble,  r.  /.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  enable  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  deprive  of  power  or  means ;  to  disable,  to 
cripple. 

"The sight  of  it  might  disenable  me  to  speak." — State 
Trials;  Archbp.  Laud  (1640). 

2.  To  render  or  declare  incompetent. 

"An  Act  of  Parliament  disinabling  recusants  from  pre- 
senting to  church  livings." — Wood:  Athence  Oxon. 

*dls-en-a  -bled  (bled  as  beld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DISENABLE.] 

*dls-en-a  -bllng,  *dls-ln-a  -bllng,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [DISENABLE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  depriving  of  power  or 
competence ;  disabling. 

*dls-en-am  -or,  r.  f.  [Prefix  dis.  and  Eng.  en- 
amor  (q.  v.J.J  To  free  from  the  state  of  being  en- 
amored. 

"He  makes  Don  Quixote  disenamored  of  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso." — Shelton:  Don  Quixote.vol.  iv.,  ch.  iviii. 

*dls-en  9ha  ined,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  en- 
chained (q.  v.).]  Set  free  from  restraint;  unre- 
strained, uncontrolled. 

"Why  need  I  paint,  Channion,  the  now  disenchained 
frenzy  of  mankind?"—  E.  A.  Poe:  Eiros  and  Charmion. 

dis  en  9hant ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  desenchanter:  des  = 
Lat.  dis=away,  apart,  and  encfeanter=to  enchant 

1.  To  free  from  enchantment ;  to  disillusionize ;  to 
free  from  the  power  of  fascination. 

"Can  all  these  disenchant  me?" 

Massinger:  L'nnatural  Combat,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  enchanting  or  fasci- 
nating. 

"No  reading  or  study  had  contributed  to  disenchant  the 
fairy-land  around  him."— Goldsmith:  Bee,  No.  2. 

dls-en-9hant  -e^l,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [  DISENCHANT.] 

dls-en-9hant  er,  «.  [Eng.  disenchant;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  disenchants. 

"  Dttenchanters  of  necromancers,  disrobers  of  gypsies." 
— Oayton:  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  119. 
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dis-en-chant  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  «.  [DISEN- 
CHANT.] 

A.  &i  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  pcirt<rip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst.:  The  act  of  freeing  from  enchant- 
ment or  fascination ;  disenchantment. 

dlS  en-Chant  -ment,  s.  [Fr.  dfsenchantrment.'} 
The  act  of  disenchanting,  the  state  of  heint,'  disen- 
chanted. 

"The  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea." — Shelton:  Don  Quix- 
ote, vol.  iv.,  ch.  xxii. 

*dls-en-9harm  ,  *dls-ln-9harm  ,  r.  t.  [Prefix 
di«;  en  verbal  prefix,  and  Eng.  rharm.  v.  (q.  v.)] 
To  free  from  the  influence  of  a  charm  or  enchant- 
ment. 

"Fear  of  a  sin  had  distncharmed  him." — Bp.  Taylor; 
Sermons,  pt.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

*dls  en-c6ur -age  (age  as  Ig),v.  t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  encourage  (q.  v.).]  To  discourage. 

"I  will  disencourage  you  no  more." — Mad.  IfArblay-. 
Diary,  vi.  243.  (Davies.) 

*dls-en-c6ur  -age-ment  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  encouragement  (q.  v.).]  Discourage- 
ment. 

"The  great  disencouragtment  of  learning."—  Wood: 
AthentE  Oxon. 

*dls-en-cre  ase,  *dls  en-cre  se,  s.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Mid.  Eng.  encrease,  encrese  =  increase.]  A 
decrease,  a  diminution. 

"  Without  addicioun 
Or  disencrease  either  more  or  less." 

Chaucer  (?).•  The  Black  Knight. 

*dls-en-cre  se,  y.  t.  &  i.  [DISENCREASE,  «.]  To 
decrease,  to  diminish. 

dlB-en-cum  -ber,  dls-In-cum'-bSr,  v.  t.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  encumber  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  free  or  relieve  from  any  incumbrance  or 
impediment ;  to  disburden,  to  unburden,  to  unload. 

"  As  it  hoped  thereby 
To  disencumber  its  impatient  wings." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  To  free  from  clogs,  impediments,  or  fetters  of 
any  kind. 

"  I  have  disencumbered  myself  from  rhyme." — Dryden: 
All  for  Love  (Pref.). 

3.  To  free  from  the  burden  of  a  debt ;  to  disem- 
barrass. 

"To  disencumber  himself  and  his  posterity." — Anecdotes 
of  Bp.  Watson,  ii.  42. 

dis  en-cum  -bSred,  dls-In-cum  -bered,  pa. 
par.  or  a.  [DISENCUMBER.] 

dls-en-cum  -ber-Ing,  dls-In-cum  -ber-Ing,  pr. 
par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISENCUMBER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <Sb  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  freeing  or  relieving 
from  encumbrance,  impediments,  or  clogs;  disen- 
cumbrance. 

dls-Sn-cum -bran9e,  dls-In-cum -brance,  s. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  encumbrance  (q.  v.).],  A  state 
of  freedom  or  deliverance  from  encumbrance,  im- 
pediment, or  clog  of  any  kind ;  freedom  from  debt. 

"There  are  many  who  make  a  figure  below  what  their 
fortune  or  merit  entitles  them  to,  out  of  mere  choice,  and 
an  elegant  desire  of  ease  and  disencumbrance."  — Spectator. 

dis  en-d6%',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  endow 
(q.  v.).]  To  deprive  or  strip  of  endowments. 

dls-en-d<5w  -ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  endow- 
ment (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  depriving  or  stripping  of 
endowments. 

"There  would  be  an  immediate  disendoiement  of  the 
Irish  Church."— O.  Karnett  Smith:  Life  of  Gladstone, 
ch.  ziz. 

IT  Disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church: 

Political  <t  Ch.  Hist. :  [DISESTABLISHMENT.] 

dls-en-fran  -9b.ise,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
enfranchise  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  free  citizen  ;  to  disfranchise. 

dls-en-fran  -9hlse-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
enfranchisement  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  disenfranchis- 
ing ;  the  state  of  oeing  disenfranchised ;  disfran- 
chisement. 

dls-en-ga  ge,  *dls-ln-ga  ge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
desengager:  de»=Lat.  dis= away,  apart,  andenooger 
=  to  engage,  to  pledge.]  [ENGAGE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  separate  or  loose  from  anything  with  which 
a  thing  is  in  union. 

"  This  boy  he  kept  at  hand  to  disengage 
Garters  and  buckles,  task  for  him  unfit." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  25. 

2.  To  loosen,  to  dissolve,  to  break  up. 

"  Our  mutual  bond  of  faith  and  truth 
No  time  shall  disengage." 

Covtper:  The  Doves. 


disengaging 


3.  To  draw  away  or  withdraw  from  that  to  which 
one  is  attached  :  to  detach. 

4.  To  witlnlraw.  t<>  wean,  to  fret-,  to  deliver  from 
anything   \vhich    occupies  or    engages    the  min<l- 
affections,  Jtc.  ;  to  abstract. 

"  We  should  also  beforehand  disengage  our  mind  from 
other  thinys.''  —  VJca/r/'  ../<.;•'(/  >V/V'K'<'.  ]it.  i..  ell.  i. 

5.  To  disentangle  ;  to  clear  or  free  from  impedi- 
ments or  difficulties. 

"  From  civil  broils  he  did  us  disengage.'' 

n'tillrr:  On  tttf  Death  «ft.lie  Lord  Protects: 

6.  To  set  free  or  release  from  any  occupation;  to- 
set  at  liberty  ;  to  free  from  any  detention. 

"  Long  held,  and  scarcely  disengaunl  at  last." 

Camper:  7U--J,,  iii.  116. 

7.  To  set.  free,  release,  or  liberate  from  any  obli- 
gation or  engagement. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  withdraw  one's  self  :  to  set  one's 
self  free  from  ;  to  abstract  one's  thoughts  or  affec- 
tions. 

"Providence  gives  us  notice,  by  sensible  declensions, 
that  we  may  disengage  from  the  world  by  degree*."  — 
Collier:  On  Thought. 

•'  Crabb  thusdiscriminates  between  to  tlixenuage, 
to  disentanijle,  and  to  extricate:  "Extricate,  in. 
Latin  ejctricatus,  from  ex  ami  trictt,  a  hair,  or  nooser 
signifies  to  get  as  it  were  out  of  a  noose.  As  to  en- 
gage signifies  simply  to  bind,  and  entanr/le  signifies 
to  bind  in  an  involved  manner,  to  disentangle!* 
naturally  applied  to  matters  of  greater  difficulty 
and  perplexity  than  to  disengage  :  and  as  the  term 
extricate  includes  the  idea  of  that  which  would 
hold  fast  and  keep  within  a  tight  involvement,  it  is 
employed  with  respect  to  matters  of  the  greatest 
possible  embarrassment  and  intricacy  ;  we  may  be 
disengaged  from  an  oath,  disentangled  from  pecun- 
iary difficulties,  extricated  from  a  suit  at  law:  it  is 
not  right  to  expect  to  be  disengaged  from  all  the- 
duties  which  attach  to  men  as  members  of  society  ; 
he  who  enters  into  disputes  about  contested  prop- 
erty must  not  expect  to  be  soon  disentangled  from 
the  law  :  when  a  general  has  committed  himself  by 
coming  into  too  close  a  contact  with  a  very  superior 
force,  lie  may  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  can 
extricate  himself  from  his  awkward  situation  with 
the  loss  of  half  his  army."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synou.) 

dls-Sn-gag  ed,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  engaged, 

i.  Separated,  disjoined,  or  set  loose  from  anything 
with  which  a  thing  has  been  in  union  ;  disentangled, 
released,  detached. 

•2.  Unattached  to  any  particular  side  ;  disinter- 
ested, impartial,  indifferent. 

"They  are  persons  disinterested,  disengaged,  who 
neither  gain  nor  lose  by  the  trial."—  State  Trials;  Col. 
Viennei  (1643). 

3.  Vacant,  at  leisure,  not  engaged  on  any  particu- 
lar business  or  occupation. 

4.  Not  engaged,  secured,  or  hired  for  any  particu- 
lar object. 

5.  Free  from  or  released  from  any  obligation  or 
engagement. 

•6.  Easy,  careless.    [Fr.  degage.] 
"  Everything  he  says  must  be  in  a  free  and  disengaged 
manner."  —  Spectator. 
dis  en-gag   ed-ness,    s.    [English   disengaged; 

"iflne  quality  or  state  of  being  disengaged,  dis- 
joined, detached,  or  disconnected. 
•_'.  The  state  of  being  at  leisure  or  unoccupied. 
3.  A  state  of  freedom  from  care  or  attention. 
dls-en-ga  ge-ment,  s.    [Eng.  disengage  ;  -ment.} 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  disengaging,  disjoining, 
or  detaching  :  separation. 

(1)  Lit.  :  The  disengaging  or  detaching  of  ma- 
terial things  one  from  another. 

(2)  Fig.  :  The  disengaging  or  setting  free  of  im- 
material things. 

"  This  disengagement  of  the  spirit  from  the  voluptuous 
appetites  of  the  flesh."—  .Vountagu:  Devout  Essai/s,  ii., 
tr.  10,  $  1. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disengaged,  disjoined,  or 
detached;  separation. 

"A  disengagement  from  earthly  trammels."  —  Sir  W. 
Jones:  The  Persians,  dis.  6. 

3.  A  state  of  vacancy  or  leisure;  freedom  from 
occupation. 

"Disengagement  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enjoyment." 
—  Bp.  Butler. 

4.  A  state  of  freedom  or  release  from  obligation 
or  engagement. 

dis-  en  gag  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISENGAGE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  separating,  detaching,  or 

releasing  ;  disengagement. 


Ti- — ftt     flire      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot. 
r,  'wore,     Wf,     w5rk,     wno,     son;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cur.    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


disengaging-gear 
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*dls-en-thron  ed.pn.  par.  or  a.  [DISENTHRONE.] 
*dls-en  thron   Ing,  ;<r.  par.,  «.  i  x.      |  Disc- 
onnecting the  wheels,  chains,  or  bands  which  drive       A    &B     4s  pr.  nar.  <f  particip.  mlj.:    ( 'See  tin- 
horn.   [CLUTCH,  COUPLING.  J  verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Tlie  act   of   deposing  from  sover- 
eignty. 

*dls-en-ti  -tie,  v.  t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  entitle 
(q.  v.).]    To  deprive  of  a  title,  right,  or  claim. 


disengaging-gear. 

Mach.:    Contrivances    by   which    machines     are 
thrown  out  of  connection  with  their  motor,  pjrdiB- 
coi 
thi 

»dls-en-no  -ble,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  en- 
noble (q.  v.).|  To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest  of  any- 
thing which  ennobles  ;  to  disgrace,  to  render  ignoble. 

"  An  unworthy  behavior  degrades  and  ttisen  nobles  a  man 


*dls-en  no -bled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISENNOBLE.] 
«dls  en-roll ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  eiiroH 

(q.  v.).]    To  erase  or  strike  out  of  a  roll  or  list. 

"  He  will  not  nlsenmll 

Your  name."  Donne;  Poems,  p.  164. 

*dls-en-roll  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DISEXROLL.] 
*dls-en-roll  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISEXROLL.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  A  particip    adj. :    (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  striking  out  of  a  roll  or 

list. 
*dlB-en-san -I  t?,  s.     [Pref.  dii  (intens),  and 

Mid.  Eng.  ensanity,  for  insanity  (q.  v.).]     Insanity, 

folly,  madness. 


*dls-en-sla  ve,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  enslave 
(q.  v.).]  To  free  or  deliver  from  slavers'  or  bondage. 

"They  expected  such  an  one  as  should  disenslave  them 
from  the  Roman  yoke."—  South:  Sermons,  vol.  lii.,  ser.  8. 

dls-en-ta  il,  v.  t.  [Lat.  pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  en- 
tail.~\ 

Law  (of  an  estate) :  To  make  arrangements  for 
putting  an  end  to  an  entail. 

dls-en-ta  lied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISENTAIL.] 

dls-en-ta  il-Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.    [DISENTAIL.] 

disentailing  deed. 

English  Law:  An  enrolled  assurance  barring  an 
entail,  as  provided  for  by  3  and  4  Win.  IV.,  c.  74. 
(Wharton.) 

dlB-en-tan  -gle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  en- 
tangle (q.v.).] 

1.  To  unravel  or  free  from  entanglement ;  to  un- 
twist ;  to  clear  or  extricate  from  a  state  of  being  in- 
terwoven, twisted,  or  interlaced. 

"They  do  incessantly  strive  to  disentangle  themselves, 
and  get  away." — Boyle. 

2.  To  set  free  or  disengage  from    impediments, 
perplexity,  or  complications ;  to  disembarrass. 

"Till  they  could  find  some  expedient  to  explicate  and 
disentangle  themselves  out  of  this  labyrinth,  they  made 
no  advance  toward  supplying  their  armies."—  clureiulmt: 
Hist.  Civil  War. 

3.  To  disengage,  to  separate,  to  liberate. 

"To  disentangle  our  idea  of  the  cause  from  the  effect." 
— Burke:  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

4.  To  clear  from  obscurity,  doubt,  or  confusion ; 
to  make  clear  by  retting  rid  of  extraneous  matter. 

"The  labor  of  disentangling  their  sense  from  its  husk 
of  verbiage." — London  Athenaeum. 

*\  For  the  difference  between  to  disentangle  and 
to  disengage,  see  DISENGAGE. 

dls-en-taft  -gled,  pa.par.or  a.  [DISENTANGLE.] 

dls-en-tan  -gle-ment,  s.  [English  disentanyle: 
-ment.]  The  act  of  disentangling,  unraveling, 
clearing,  or  disengaging. 

dls-en-tang -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISEN- 
TANGLE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  unraveling,  clearing,  or 
disengaging ;  disentanglement. 

•dls-en-ter  ,  *dis-en-terre,  v.  t.  [French  dfsen- 
terrer.~[  To  disinter,  to  unbury,  to  bring  to  light  or 
life.  [DISINTER.] 

dls-gn-thrall ,  tdls-en-thral ,  t'.  t.     [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  enthrall  (q.  v.).]    To  set  free  from  thral- 
dom, bondage,  or  servitude;  to  emancipate. 
"  In  straits  and  in  distress, 
Thou  didst  me  disenthral" 

Milton,  Translation,  Ps.  iv. 

*dls-eu-thrair-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISEN- 
THRALL.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  cfe  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  setting  free  from  thral- 
dom ;  disenthrallment. 

dlB-Sn-thrS.il  ment,  «.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 

thral- 


_,  ordinary  offence  does  not  disentitle  a  son  to  the 

love  of  his  father."— South:  Sermons,  viii.  187. 

dlS-en-tl  -tied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISENTITLE.] 

*dls-en-t6mb  (b  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
entomb  (q.  v.).]  To  take  or  raise  out  of  a  tomb,  to 
disinter. 

*dls-en-tra  il,  *dls-en  tra  yle,  *dls-ln-tra'ile. 

"He  did  his  bowel;  disintraile." 

*dls-8n-tran  ce,  v.  t.     [Pref.  di*,  and  English 
entrance,  v.  (q.  v.)]    To  awaken  from  a  trance  or 
deep  sleep ;  to  disenchant,  to  disillusionize. 
"  Ralpho,  by  this  time  disentranced." 

*dls-en-tran  ced,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISENTRANCE.] 

*dls-en-tran5  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DisEX- 
TRANCE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  awaking  from  a  trance; 
disenchantment. 

*dls-<5n-twl  ne,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  entwine 
(q.  v.).l  To  untwine,  to  untwist;  to  free  from  the 
state  or  being  twined  or  twisted. 

"So  closely  mingling  here,  that  dlsentwined, 
I  cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  mankind." 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  14. 

•dis  -Sr-g&t,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ergot 
(q.v.).] 

Farr  :  To  takeout  the  ergot.    (Ash.} 

*d!§-ert',  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  diserfus=eloquent.] 
Eloquent. 

"Mr.  A.  Wootton,  a  very  learned  and  disert  man,  was 
inhibited  to  preach."— MS.  of  1604,  cited  by  Ward,  Gresli. 
Prof.,  p.  89. 

*dls,-ert  -I-tUde,  s.  [Lat.  disertitudo,  from  dis- 
ertus.]  Eloquence,  fluency. 

*dls.-ert  -Ijf,  adt'.   [Eng.dtser<;  -ly.]  Eloquently. 

"He  endeavored  it  not  directly  and  dfsertlu,  but  under 
a  close  and  borrowed  pretext." — Sir  G.  Buck:  History  of 
Richard  III. 

*dls-5s-p6u  §e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  espouse 
(q.  v.).]  To  put  away  from  the  position  of  a  wife; 
to  divorce. 

"Lavinia  disespoused" — Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  17. 

*dls-es-pous  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISESPOUSE.] 

*dls  es-p6~us  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  s.  [DISKS 
POISE.  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  putting  away  from  the 
position  of  a  wife  ;  divorce. 

dls-es-tab  -llsh,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  estab- 
lish (q.v.).] 

1.  To  cause  to  cease  to  be  established;  specif,  to 
deprive  a  church  of  its  connection  with  the  state. 

"Mr.  Gladstone  was  thus  powerfully  sustained  by  the 
country  in  his  resolve  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church." 
— G.  Barnett  Smith:  Life  of  Gladstone,  ch.  xix. 

*2.  To  unsettle ;  to  break  up. 

dls-es  tab  -llshed,  pa.  par.  or   a.    [DISESTAD- 

dls-es  tab  -llsh-ment,  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
establishment  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  causing  to  cease  to    be  established  ; 
specif,  a  depriving  a  church  of  its  rights,  position, 
or  privileges  as  an  established  church,  to  withdraw 
a  church  from  its  connection  with  the  state. 

"He  objected  to  disestablishment,  because  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State." — G.  Barnett 
Smith:  Life  of  Gladstone,  ch.  xix. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disestablished. 
IT   Disestablishment   and    Disendowment   of   the 

Irish  Church : 
Political  &  Ch.  Hist.:  A  bill  for  the  purpose  de- 


disfavorably 

and  after  several  vicissitudes  and  some  modifica- 
tions tin-  bill  was  accepted  by  the  ('ominous.  It 
i, Tehe. 1  the  royal  assent  on  July  26,  1889,  but  it  wa> 
provided  that  it  should  not  take  effect  till  January 
I,  1S71,  which,  therefore,  is  the  proper  date  of  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 

*dls  es-te  em,  s.  fPref.di.s  and  Ens,-,  estee m,  s. 
(q.  v.)  ]  A  want  of  esteem,  or  high  regard  for ;  dis- 
regard, contempt. 

"  If  the  name  of  God  be  profaned  by  the  iliffntfem  and 
mimisage  of  the  things  it  is  called  upon."— Xnlr :  Dia- 
tribe, p.  62. 

*dls-es-teem  ,  v.  t.  [Fr.dfsestimer.l  [EsTEEM, «.] 

1.  To  look  upon  or  regard  without  esteem ;  to  feel 
a  slight  contempt  for. 

"So  glorious  now,  though  once  so  diaffteeuud." 

l'otri>ei-.  charity,  58(J. 

*2.  To  bring  into  disestoem,  disfavor,  or  disrepute ',. 
to  lower  in  estimation,  to  detract  from,  to  depre- 
ciate. 

*dls-es-teem  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISESTEEM,  v.] 

'dis  es-teem -er,  s.  [Eng.  disesteem;  -er.]  One 
who  disesteems. 

"To  see  you  a  disesteemer  of  those  divine  things." — 
Boyle  Works,  iv.  66. 

*dls-es-teem  -Ing,  pa.  par.,  adj.  &  s.  [DIS- 
ESTEEM, v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  regarding  with 
disosteem,  contempt,  or  dislike. 

*dls-es-tl-ma'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
estimation  (q.  v.).J  A  regarding  with  disesteem  ;  a 
want  of  esteem  or  high  opinion  for  anything ;  the 
state  of  being  in  disesteem,  disrepute,  or  disfavor. 

"Three  kinds  of  contempt:  disetttimation,  disappoint- 
ment, calumny." — Bp.  Reynolds:  On  the  Passions,  ch.  xxx. 

*dls-ex  -Sr-cise,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
exercise,  v.  (q.  v.).]  To  cease  to  exercise  or  use;  to 
deprive  of  exercise. 

"  By  disexercising  and  blunting  our  abilities." — Milton. 
Areopagitica. 

*dls-f  a  me, «.  [  Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fame  (q.v.).] 
Ill  reputation ;  disrepute. 

"What  is  fame  in  life  but  half  disfamet" 

Tennyson:  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

*dls-fame,  v.  t.  [DEFAME.]  To  disgrace,  to 
defame. 

"Where  the  master  had  rather  disfame  hymselfe  for 
hys  teaching."— Ascham:  Schole-master. 

*dls-f  an -9^,  t'.  t.  [Prof,  dis,  and  Eng.  fancy,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  Not  to  fancy  or  care  for;  to  have  no  liking 
or  fancy  for. 

"  Those  are  titles  that  every  man  will  apply  as  he  lists: 

*dls-fash'-i6n,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fashion 
(q.  v.).]  To  deform,  to  deface,  to  disfigure. 

"  It  disfigureth  the  face  .  .  .  and  dtsfashioneth  the 
body."— Sir  T.  More:  H'orkes,  p.  199. 

dis-f  a'-v5r,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. favor,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  A  feeling   of  dislike,  disapprobation,  or  dis- 
esteem ;  an  unfavorable  opinion  ;  discountenance. 

"  Amonge  the  people  that  haue  deserved  my  ditfauoure." 
-Esau  (1551),  ch.  X. 

2.  A  state  of  being  in  disesteem  or  disrepute ;  un- 
acceptableness ;  disestimation. 

"  After  his  sacrilege  he  was  in  disfavor  with  both."— 
Spelinan. 

3.  An  ungracious,  unkind,  or  disobliging  act;  a 
discourtesy. 

"Tie  might  dispense  favors  and  disfavors  according  to 
his  own  election.  — Clarendon:  Civil  War,  i.  49. 

4.  A  want  or  absence  of  beauty. 

If  In  his  (her,  <6c.)  disfavor:  To  the  disadvantage 
of  him  (her,  &c.) ;  with  a  view  to  bring  him  (her, 
&c.)  into  disfavor, 

"From  a  general  prepossession  in  his  disfavor." — Tatler: 
No.  211. 

*dls-f  a  -v6r,  r.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  and  Eng./atw,  v. 
(q.v.)]  To  regard  or  treat  with  disfavor;  to  dis- 
countenance, to  withhold  or  refuse  favor,  support, 
or  approbation  to. 

"The  other  has  been  disfavored  by  all  institutions  of 
Government."—  Sir  W.  Temple:  Popular  Discontents. 

*dls-f  a  -v5r-a-ble,  a.  [Prefix  dis,  and  Eng. 
favorable  (q.v.).]  Unfavorable,  unpropitions.- 

"  Manie  other  personages  who    .    .    .    tasted  fortune 


*dls-en-thro  ne,  *dls-ln-thro  ne,  v.  t.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  enthrone  (q.  v.).]  To  remove  or 
depose  from  sovereignty ;  to  dethrone. 

"To  disenthrone  the  King  of  heaven, 
We  war."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  229,  2»0. 


to"25o"votes,  and"  the  "third  on"  May  31,"by~361  to  247;    -'»•]    Unfavorably. 

The  first  reading  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords       "  So  disfavorably  to  our  nature."  —  Moimtaon.-  Devout 

on  the  motion  of  Earl  Granville,  on  June  1,  1869,    Essays,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  4,  §  4. 


boil,    bo?;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    5011,     chorus,     ghln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph- 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shin;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  Shis,     -ble,     -die,    &c.  -  bel,     aeL 
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disfavored 

*dls-f a  -v6red,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISFAVOR,  t-.] 
*dls-f  a  -v8r-er,  s.  [Eng.  disfavor;  -er.]  Ouewho 

^i^favors  or  discouuteuauce:?. 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  four  preat  >li*/.ir<>r,T*  of  that  voy- 

.nge,  the  enterprise  hud  succeeded." — A'  p 

fdis-fa  -v8r-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  <t«.  [!>ISFAVOK,  r.] 

A  i  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particlp.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  regarding  or  treating 
^vith  disfavor. 

*dls-f  eat-ttre,  r.  (.  [Pref.  dis.  and  KiiK.fcniiuv 
i.j.  v.).J  To  deprive  ot  features,  to  disfigure,  to 
de-face. 

*dls-f 81  -low-ship,  i:  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  EDR. 
fellowship  (q.  v.).]  To  exclude  from  fellowship,  to 
rr-fu^e  intercourse  with. 

»dls-f  Sr'-tlle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fertile 
(l-  V-)']  To  make  barren. 

"  Whose  infectious  breath 
Corrupts  the  air,  and  earth  disfertilcth." 

Sylvester:   Vocation,  1,347. 

dls-f  ig-U-ra    tion,  s.   [Eng.  disfigur(e) ;  -atiuii.'] 

1.  The  act  of  disfiguring,  defacing,  or  deforming ; 
defacement. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disfigured ;  disfigurement. 
8.  That  which  disfigures  or  defaces ;  a  disfigure- 
ment, a  deformity. 

dls-flg  -fire,  *de  fyg  ur,  *dls-fyg-our,  *dys- 
fyg-ure,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  detfigurer,  dejigurer,  deffig- 
urer;  Prov.,  Sp.  &  Port,  desjigurar;  Ital.  disjiijii- 
ro-rOj  from  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  figuro  =  to 
fashion,  to  form ;  figura—a  figure.] 

1.  To  change  to  a  worse  figure  or  form  ;  to  impair 
or  spoil  the  external  appearance  of;  to  injure  the 
beauty,  symmetry,  or  proportions  of;  to  deface,  to 
deform. 

"Pale  lies  my  friend,  with  wounds  disfigured  o'er." 
Pupe:  Homer's  Iliad,  xix.  209. 

2.  To  mar,  to  spoil. 

*3.  To  carve,  to  cut  up. 

"Dlisfagare  that  pecocka."  —  W.  de  Worte:  Bake  of 
Keruynge,  p.  1. 

TF  For  the  difference  between  to  disfigure  and  to 
deface,  see  DEFACE. 

Mis  fitf-ure, ».  [DISFIQUBE,  v.]  A  disfigurement, 
a  deformity. 

"He  prayed  hir  that  to  no  creature 
Sche  schulde  tellen  of  his  diHfluure." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,540,  6,541. 

dls-flg  -fired,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DlSFiotTBE,  r.] 
dls-flg -fire-m^nt,  «.    [Eng.  disfigure;  -metit.] 

1.  The  act  of  disfiguring,  defacing,  or  deforming. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disfigured,  defaced,  or  de- 
formed. 

"And  they,  BO  perfect  is  their  misery, 
Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement." 

Milton:  Comus,  73,  74. 

"i.  That  which  disfigures,  defaces,  or  deforms;  a 
deformity. 

"The  disfigurement  that  travel  or  sickness  has  bestowed 
upon  him,  ie  not  thought  great  by  the  lady  of  the  isle." — • 
HuckHng. 

4.  A  blot. 

"  Uncommon  expressions  .  .  .  are  a  disfigurement 
rather  than  an  embellishment." — Hume:  Essay  XJE. 

dis-flg  -ur-er,  s.  [Eug.  disfigur(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  dit-hgures,  defaces,  or  deforms. 

dls-flg  -ur-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DisFiGUBE,  v.] 

A.  <fe  B.  At>  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  {See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  defacing  or  deforming; 
disfigurement. 

*dls-flesh  ,  r.  /.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eug./esfc  (q.  v.).J 
To  deprive  of  or  free  from  flesh ;  to  divest  of  flesh. 

"That  .  .  .  the  fat  man  disflesh  himself."— Shelton: 
Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  xxv. 

*dls-fl6w -Sred,  *dls-flowr  ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  flowered.]  Deprived  or  stripped  of  flowers. 

"  Our  disflotered  trees,  our  fields  hail-torn, 
Presage  us  famine." 

Sylvester;  Magnificence,  1,238,  1,239. 

*dls-f6r  -est,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eiig.  /west 
(q.  v.).J  The  same  as  to  DISAFFOREST  (q.  v.). 

"  He  much  ingratiated  himself  with  the  country  people 
by  disforesting  Mendip."—  F niter.-  Worthies;  Shropshire. 

*dla-f  or-es-ta -tion,  *dls-for  res-ta  -tion,  s. 

I  Eng.  disforest;  -at  ion,}  The  throwing  of  forest 
and  into  cultivation;  disafforesting. 

"  The  allowance  of  what  disfnrre station  had  heretofore 
been  made."— Dani$:  Hint.  Eng.,  p.  167.  (Davies.^ 

*dls-fornr-l-ty,  s.  [DEFORMITY.]  A  discordance 
or  diversity  of  form  ;  variety. 

"Uniformity  or  disformity  in  comparing  together  the 
respective  figures  of  bodies."— S.  Clarke. 
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dls-fran  -Jhlfe,  r.  t.  [Prof-  din,  and  Eng.  fran- 
chise (q.  v.)  ;  IT.  <le.sfranchir;  Ital.  ilisfrunfurc.] 
To  deprive  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship ;  to  withdraw  chartered  rights  or  Immunities 
from  ;  specifically,  to  deprive  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. 

"Almost  all  the  small  boroughs  which  it  was  i.< 
to  disfranchise."  —  Xacaaltiy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liv. 

dis  fran  -cMsed,  i>a.  par.  or  a.  [DISFRAN- 
CHISB.] 

dls-fran  -9hl§e-ment,  s.     [Eng.   <l<sfnu<' 
•merit.]     The  act  of  disfranchising;   the  stale  or 
condition  of  being  disfranchised. 

"The  only  reason  which  can  be  assigned  for  thisd/s- 
.friiticliisement."—  Burke:  Letter  to  Sir  II.  Lauyricke. 


dis  fran  - 


g,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISFRAX- 


A.  A:  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst.  :  The  same  as  DISFRAXCHISEMENT 
(q.  v.). 

*dls-£raftk',  r.  /.  [Pref.  die,  and  Eng.  frank 
(q.  v.).]  To  set  free  from  the  frank,  or  place  in 
which  an  animal  was  confined  for  feeding. 

"  Intending  to  disfrank  an  ore-growne  boare." 

Historic  of  Albino  and  Bellama  (1638),  p.  181.    (.V<ire».) 

*dls  fraught  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
fraught  (q.  v.).J  To  unfreight,  to  unload,  to  dis- 
charge. 

"  Having  disfrtiughted  and  unloaded  his  luggage."  — 
A'ttstie:  Lenten  Stuff?. 

•dls-fri  -ar,  r.  t.  [Prof,  dis,  and  Eng.  friar 
(q.  v.).]  To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest  of  the  rank  or 
order  of  a  friar. 

"  Over  great  severity  would  cause  a  great  number  to 
rlixfri'ir  themselves,  and  fly  to  Geneva."  —  Sir  E.  Sandys: 
State  of  Religion. 

*dls-frlend  -ship,  *dis  freind-scMp,  s.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  friendship  (q.  v.j.J  A  want  of  friend- 
ship ;  enmity,  disagreement. 

"  The  diafriendxchip  left  out  be  res&one  of  thesaidis 
compleneris  abyding  at  the  defence  of  his  hienes  anthor- 
itie."—  Acts  Joe.  VI.,  1579  (ed.  1814),  p.  164. 

*dls  filr  -nlsh,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  furnish 
(q.v.)O 

1.  lo  strip,  deprive,  or  divest  of  equipments,  ap- 
paratus, furniture,  &c. 

"  She  ground]  the  tower  disfurnishcd  of  stores  and 
ammunition."  —  Strype:  Memorials;  Q.  Mary  (1553). 

2.  To  strip,  to  deprive. 

"  I  am  a  thing  obscure,  disfurnfshed  of 
All  merit."        Mitssinyer:  The  Picture,  iii.  5. 

*dls-f  fir  -nlshed,  pa   par.  or  a.    [DISFTJRNISII.] 
*dls-f  ilr  -nlsh-Iig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [DlsFCR- 

KI8H.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  stripping  of  equipments, 
apparatus,  &c. 

"To  the  great  disfurnishing  of  the  realm."  —  Strype- 
memorials,  Edward  VI.  (1548.) 

*dls-f  Qr  -nlsh-ment,  s.  [English  disfurnish; 
-ment.]  A  state  of  being  stripped  of  equipment, 
apparatus,  &c.  ;  bareness. 

"  Taking  the  advantage  of  this  disfiirnishment."  — 
Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  6.  (Davies.) 

»dia-f  ar  -nlt-Ure,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fur- 
niture (q.v.).]  The  actof  stripping  or  taking  away  ; 
the  state  of  being  stripped  or  deprived. 

"  We  may  .  .  .  bear  the  disfurniture  of  such  trans- 
itory movables."  —  Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii., 
tr.  viii.,§3. 

*dls-fur-nlt-ure,  v.  t.  [DISFUENITCRE,  s.]  To 
disfurnish,  to  strip. 

•dis  ga  ge.  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  gage  (q.  v.)  ; 
Fr.  dfguger.]  [DISENGAGE.]  To  free,  relieve,  or 
release  from  pledge  or  pawn. 

"To  sell  up  all  and  disgage  themselves  at  once."  —  Hol- 
land: Plutarch,  p.  232. 

*dls-gair-ant,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  gallant 
(q.v.).]  To  strip  or  deprive  of  gallantry  or  cour- 
age; to  dispirit. 

"Sir,  let  not  this  discountenance  or  flisgallatit  you  a 
whit."—  Ben  Jonstni:  Cynthia's  Rtrels,  iii.  1. 

*dls-gar  -bage  (bage  as  big),  r.  (.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  garbage  (q.  v.).]  To  take  out  the  entrails, 
to  eviscerate. 

"  In  winter  time  they  are  excellent,  so  they  be  fat  and 
quickly  rousted,  without  disgarbtiging  of  them."  —  Pas- 
senger  of  Benvenuto  (1612).  (Xares.) 

*dls-gar  -land,  t'.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  garland 
(q.  v.).]  To  strip  or  divest  of  a  garland. 

"  Forsake  thy  pipe,  a  scepter  take  to  thee, 
Thy  locks  dtsgarland." 

Drummottd:  Song  xiii.,  pt.  ii. 


disgorgement 

*dls-gar  nisri,  *dis  gar-nyssh,  r.  t.  [Prefix 
di*.  ana  Eng.  yarnixh  iq.  v.j;  O.  Fr.  deoffarnw.] 

1.  To  strip  or  deprive  of  garniture,  equipment?, 
or  ornaments. 

••  /'/.••v.u-Hv.ss/ifrf  of  shylde  and  other  wepyn."— l-'nhyrni, 
vol.  i.,  pt.  v.,  ch.  MX. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  garrison,  arm>.  A.C.  ;  to    'IN- 
mantle, 

3.  To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest. 

"He  was  il/*i/arninhriluBTnU  of  his  nobilitie."— r;ra/. 
("ii:  toticartl  IV.  (an.  20.) 

*dls  gar  -rl-§6n,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Enn.  ga/rtt- 
son  iq.  v.).]  To  dismantle,  to  disarm. 

"  Disgarrison  all  the  strongholds  and  fortifications  of 
siu." — Dr.  Hficyt:  Prayer  before  Sermon  (temp.  ('has.  1. 1. 

*dls-gar  -rl~§6ned,  pa.  par.  or 

SOX.] 

*dls  gar  -rl-s6n  ing,  pr.pnr.,  u 

HI  SOX. J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  in, 
rerb.) 

C.  As  nulm/.:  Tlii-iiiM  of  dismantling  or  disarnii«(E 

*dls-gav  -9!,  v.  t.  [Prof,  dis,  aud  Eny.  yai'et 
(q.v.).] 

r^ni/iish  Laic:  To  deprive  of  the  tenure  of  gavel- 
kind  Iq.  v.). 

*d!s  gest ,  s.    [Disc.EST,  f.]    The  digestion. 

*dls  gest ,  r.  t,  [DIGEST.]  To  digest,  to  medi- 
tate upon. 

"  \Vhen  he  had  wel  itisyntteil  the  natures  of  the  ii. 
kinges."— Gol(tyny:  Justine,  to.  57. 

yiini,  s.     [DIGESTION.] 


r.  pn,\,  a.  &  ».    [DISGAR- 
jxii-ticip.   tulj.:    (See  the 


*dls-gest  -ion  (ion  a 
Digestion. 

"  With  meats  hard  of  disgest  ion." 
and  Death. 


Bacon-  Hist.  <>f  Lift 


dls-gor  ge,  r.  t.  &  i.     fO.  Fr.  d 
d£gorger,  from  O.  Fr.  de*=Fr. 


*dls  gest  -iire,  *.    [DIGESTTJRE.]    Digestion. 

*dls  glbr  -l-ff,  v.  f.  [Pref.  <Zw,  and  Eng.  utorif't 
(q.  v.).J  To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest  of  glory;  t» 
treat  with  indignity. 

"  Diaglvrijled,  blasphemed,  and  had  in  worn." 

Miltint:   >nmtivn  Ayttiiistea,  442. 

*dls-glbr-jf,  *dlsglbr-le,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  anti 
Eng.  glory  (q.  v.).]  Dishonor,  disgrace. 

"So  that  your  talke  and  jeasting  be  not  to  the  dimjlnri-' 
of  God'aname,  or  hurt  to  your  neighbour."  —  Xorthhrooke 
Treatise  against  Dicing  (1677). 

*dIS-glOSS',  *dlS-gl6  ase,  r.  f.  [Pref.  dis,  amk 
Eng.  glom  (q.v.)*]  To  take  the  gloss  off,  to  dis 
figure,  to  deface. 

"Stones  with  bumpes  his  plates  dixglosse." 

Fhaer.:   Virgil's  jEnfid  ix. 

*dl8-gb  re,  v.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  arid  Eug.  gore  (q.  v.).l 
Farriery  :  To  disperse  an  inflammation,  to  dispel 
a  swelling.    (Ash.) 

*dls-gb  Ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DiSGORE.] 
Farriery:  Dispersed,  dispelled.    (Ash.) 

er;  French 

,  rii"a=away, 

apart,  and  Fr.  gorge=the  throat.]    [GrORGE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  discharge  or  eject  from  the  mouth  or 
stomach  ;  to  vomit,  to  spew  up. 

"Loudly  laughed, 

To  see  his  heaving  breast  disgorge  the  briny  draught." 
Dryden;   Virgil;  AZiitid  v.  235,  236. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  empty  the  stomach. 

"  So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard  Y" 

SHakffp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 

2.  To  eject  or  emit  with  violence;  to  discharge 
violently. 

"  The  dim-wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  disgorged  11^011." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  19. 

*3.  To  cast  up,  to  spew  out. 

"Damnable  heresies  of  late  disgorged  from  the  mouth 
of  hell."  —  Bp.  Hull:  Mourners*  in  Sion. 

4.  To  discharge,  to  unload. 

"  And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 
Their  warlike  fraughtage." 

Shakenp..   TroUua  and  Cressidti  (Prol.). 

5,  To  yield,  give  up,  or  surrender  ;  as,  to  dtsgorgf 
ill-gotten  gains. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  disembogue,  to  discharge. 

"  See  where  it  flows,  disgorging  at  seven  mouths 
Into  the  sea."  Milton.-  P.  L.,  xii.  15S,  159. 

2.  To  yield  up  or  surrender  anything;  to  make 
restitution. 

dis  gorg  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISGORGE.] 

*dls-g0r  ge-ment,  s.  [  English  disgorge  ;  -mcnt.] 
The  act  of  disgorging,  or  giving  vent  to. 

"The  most  loathsome  disgorgemeutH  of  their  wicked 
blasphemies."—  Bp.  Hall:  Remains,  p.  162. 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wh5t,     fall,     father;     w6,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    th6re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     wh6,     sbn;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Kw. 


disgorging 


dis  gorg  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [DiSGORGi-:.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb. ) 
C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  ejecting  from  the  mouth 

or  stomach ;  disgorgement. 

*dls-gos  '-p$l,  t1.  i.  [Pref.  rfi*«,  and  Eng.  gospel 
(q.  v.)-3  To  pervert  or  act  contrary  to  the  gospel. 

"They  possess  hnjjp  benefices  for  lazy  performances, 
great  promotions  only  for  the  executioii  of  a  cruel  dis- 
gosjt  filing  jurisdiction." — Milton:  Apulvgy  fur  ^int'ctijin- 
niiux. 

*<Us-g6"ut  ed,  <t.  fPref.  dis,  Eng.  gout,  suff.  -ed.] 
Released  fnun  urcuroil  of  the  gout. 

"  His  but  jastdisgoutect  thumb." — Richardson:  Clarissa, 
vi.  227. 

*dls-g<5wn  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  gown 
(q.  v.).]  To  throw  off  a  gown:  hence,  to  renounce 
Holy  Orders. 

"So  he  (lixynwnert  and  put  on  a  sword."— Xorth:  Ex- 
amen,  p.  222.  (IMivies.) 

dls-gra  $e,  s.  [Fr.  disgrace,  from  Lat.  di*=away, 
apart,  and  Fr.  grr(5ee=Lat.  gratia=fa.vor ;  Ital.  dis- 
grazia;  Sp.  disgracta.\  [GRACE.] 

1.  A  state  or  condition  of  being  out  of  favor ;  dis- 
favor, disesteem,  disrepute,  discredit. 

"  I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

2.  A   state  or  condition  of  dishonor,  shame,  or 
ignominy. 

"Prefer  death  to  the  disgrace  of  a  public  conviction." 
—Slelmoths  Plinie,  bk.  iii.,  let.  ix. 

3.  That  which  causes  shame,  disesteem,  or  disre- 
pute ;  a  discredit,  a  dishonor,  a  reproach. 

"And  is  it  not  a  foul  disgrace, 

To  lose  the  boltsprit  of  thy  face?"— Baynard. 
*4.  A  want  of  grace  in  appearance  or  figure;  de- 
formity. 

"  Being  all  rag'd  and  tatter' d,  their  disgraces 
Did  much  the  more  augment,  and  made  most  u^ly 
oases."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  28. 

*5.  An  act  of  unkindness,  a  disfavor, 

"To  such  bondage  he  was  for  so  many  courses  tied  by 
her,  whose  disgraces  to  him  were  graced  by  her  excel- 
lence."— Sidney:  Arcadia. 

dls-gra  $e,  *dis-grase,  v.  t.  [Fr.  disgracier; 
Ital.  disgraziare ;  Sp.  disgraciar.']  [DISGRACE,  «.] 

1.  To  bring  disgrace,  dishonor,  or  ignominy  upon ; 
to  dishonor. 

"  Do  not  disgrace  the  throne  of  thy  glory,"— Jer.  xiv.  21. 

2.  To  make  ungraceful ;  to  disfigure ;  to  mar. 

"  The  blemish  on  her  brows  disgraceth  all  the  rest." 
Guscoigne:  In  Praise  of  Lady  Sandes. 

3.  To  bring  into  disgrace,  disfavor ;  to  put  out  of 
favor.     Specifically,  to  dismiss  or  to  cause  to  be 
dismissed  from  court,  or  to  lose  royal  favor. 

"  Some  great  effort  would  be  made  to  disgrace  and  destroy 
them."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  To  treat  disgracefully  or  with   ignominy;  to 
revile. 

"  He  was  reuil'd,  disgrast,  and  foul  abused." 

Spenser:  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love. 

5.  To  be  a  cause  of  disgrace,  reproach,  or  shame 
to:  as,  His  ignorance  disgraces  him. 

it  For  the  difference  between  to  disgrace  and  to 
degrade,  see  DEGRADE  ;  for  that  between  to  disgrace 
and  to  dishonor^  see  DISHONOR. 

dls-grag  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISGRACE,  v.] 
dls-gra  96-fftl,  a.  [Eng.  disgrace;  -ful(l).~}   Full 

of  or  causing  disgrace,  shame,  or  reproach ;  attended 

by  disgrace;  shameful,  ignominious. 
"The  disastrous  and  disgraceful  battle  of  Beachy  Head." 

— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

dls-gra  9e-ful-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  disgraceful;  •ly.'] 
In  a  disgraceful,  shameful,  or  ignominious  manner ; 
.shamefully,  with  disgrace  or  ignominy. 

"He  is  sure  not  to  come  off  disgracefully." — Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  aer.  5. 

tdls-gra  $e-ful-ness, s,  [Rug. disgraceful; -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  disgraceful;  shamefuluess ; 
ignominy. 

dis  grap'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  disgrac(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
•disgraces ;  one  who  causes  disgrace,  shame,  re- 
proach, or  ignominy. 

"Those  two  disgracers  of  the  human  species."— Field- 
ing; Essay  on  Conversation. 

*dl8-gra  -9l-ate,  a.  [Coined  from  pref.  dis,  and 
Lat.  gratia,  on  analogy  of  ingratiate  (q.  v.)0  Dis- 
graceful. 

*dls-gra  -§I-ate-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  disgraciate ;  -ly.~\ 
Disgracefully, 

"All  this  he  would  mostdisgraciately  obtrude."—  Noi'th: 
JEnamen,  p.  28.  (Davies.) 
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dls-gra?  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [DISGRACE,  v.] 
A.  i  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  -4s  subst.:    The    act    of   causing   disgrace  or 

Bhame  ;  the  state  of  being  disgraced. 

"  Thinking  that  their  disgracing  did  him  grnce." 

Si»'nti''>'.-  Muther  llnbbcrd's  Tale. 

*dls-gra  -§10118,  a  [Old  Fr.  desgracieux;  Fr. 
dfaracieujc.]  Unpleasing,  displeasing,  disagree- 
able. 

"  If  I  be  so  disgracious  in  your  sight, 
Let  me  march  on." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  ITL,  iv.  4. 

*dls-gra -clve,  *dls-gra  -slve,  a.  [Eng.  dis- 
grac(e) ;  -zve,J 

1.  Disgraceful. 

"  An  ignorance  which  is  not  disgraci ve." — Feltham  .- 
Resolves,  pt.  i.,  27. 

2.  Ungracious. 

"Be  not  disgrasive  to  thy  friend  therefore." 

Chester:  Love's  Martyr,  p,  147. 

dls-gra-da  -tion,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  grada- 

ScotsLaw:  Degradation;  the  stripping  a  person 
of  his  dignity,  title,  honor,  or  privileges. 

*dls-gra  de,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  grade 
(q.  v.).p  To  degrade. 

"He  caused  me  to  be  disgraded  and  condemned," — Fox.- 
Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  1,352. 

dls-grad'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISGRADE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  degrading;  degradation, 
*dls-grad  -U-ate,  r.  /.    [Pref/d&,  and  Eng.  grad- 
uate (q.  v.).]     To  degrade;  to  reduce  from  or  de- 
prive of  rank  or  position. 

"I  would  say  disgraduate  them,  and  pare  the  crownes 
and  fingers  of  them." — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  134. 

*dls-greg  -ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  disgregatus,  pa.  par. 
of  disgrego  =  to  separate:  dia=away,  apart,  and 
grex  (accus.  gregem)  =  &  flock;  Sp.  desgregar;  Ital. 
disgregare.} 

1.  To  separate,  to  cut  off,  to  disjoin,  to  disperse. 

"  Search,  sever,  pierce,  open,  and  disgregate 
All  ascititious  cloggings." 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  II.  iii.  25. 

2.  To  disperse,  to  scatter,  to  break  up. 

"Black  doth  congregate,  unite,  and  fortify  the  sight; 
the  other  [white]  disgregate,  scatter,  and  enfeeble  it."— 
Howell:  Letters,  I.,  vi.  55. 

*dls-griin-tled  (tied  as  teld),  a.  [GRUNTLE.] 
Disgusted,  offended. 

"  Thither  goes  MacPhelim,  finds  his  prince  a  little  dis- 
gruntled .  .  ."—Terrce  Filius,  No.  48,  June  29,  1721. 

dls-gul  s.e,  *de-gise,  *de-gyse,  *des-guise, 
*des-gyze,  *dls-guize,  *dis-gise,  *dys-gyse,  v.  t. 
&  i.  [0.  Fr.  desguiser;  Fr.  deguiser:  O.  Fr.  des— 
Fr.  de  =  Lat.  dia=away,  apart,  and  gFut*e=shape, 
manner,  fashion.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  conceal  or  alter  the  appearance  by 
assuming  an  unusual  or  strange  dress. 

"  How  she  him  mighte  so  desguise, 
That  no  man  shuld  his  body  knowe." 

Oower,  ii.  227. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To   alter  the  appearance  by  any  covering  or 

mask. 

"  Disguised  himself  with  ashes  upon  his  face." — 1  Kings 
xx.  38. 

2.  To  hide  or  conceal  by  a  counterfeit  appear- 
ance ;  to  mask,  to  cloak. 

"  The  other  class  .  .  .  wished  to  disguise  it  as  much 
as  possible."— J/acau/ay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*3.  To  alter,  to  make  distinct. 
*4.  To  alter  the  form  of ;  to  transform. 
"Ulysses  wakes,  not  knowing  the  place  where  he  was; 
because  Minerva  made  all  things  appear  in  a  disguised 
view."— Pope. 

*5.  To  change  in  manners  or  appearance  by  drink ; 
to  intoxicate. 

"  The  sailors  and  the  Rhipmen  all, 

Through  foul  excess  of  wine, 
Were  so  disguised  that  on  the  sea 
They  showed  themselves  like  swine." 

Garland  of  Delight. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  conceal,  to  hide,  to  keep  back, 
dls-gul  §e,  *dis-guyse,  s.    [DISGUISE,  v.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  dress  or  part  of  a  dress  intended  to  dis- 
guise or  alter  the  appearance  of  any  person  so  as 
not  to  be  recognizable. 

"The  gloomy  lantern,  and  the  dim  blue  match, 
The  black  disguise." 

Wordsworth:  Female  Vagrant. 


disgust 


II.  Figtcrdtively : 

1.  A  false  pretense  or  show ;  artificial  or  assumed 
language,  actions,  or  appearance,  intended  to  dis- 
guise the  true  nature  of  anything ;  a  mask,  a  cloak. 

"When  hiadisgitise  uud  he  in  parted." — Shakesp.:  jlfctw- 
in-f  fur  AM<sc»'f,  iii.  6. 

*2.  A  masque,  an  interlude. 

*3.  The  state  of  being  inflamed  or  disordered  by 
drink. 

"  The  wild  disguise  hath  almost 
Anticked  us  all."        Shakesp.;  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  ii.  7. 

dls-guis.  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISGUISE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa, par.;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective; 

1.  Lit.?  Wearing  a  disguise;  concealed  in  an  un- 
usual dress. 

"Edith,  disguised  at  distance  stands." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  16. 

*2.  Fig.:  Intoxicated. 

"  I  was  told  a  tale,  that  Arminins  meeting  Baudius  one 
day  disguised  with  drink  (wherewith  he  would  be  often), 
he  told  him,  Tu,  Baudi,  dedecoras  nostrum  academiam. 
Et  tu,  Armini,  nostram  religionem."  ^"Thou,  Baudius. 
disgracest  our  academy.  And  thon,  Armmius  [disgracest] 
our  religion."]— Howell:  Familiar  Letters  (1650). 

*dls-guis.  -ed-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  disguised  j :  -ty.]  In 
disguise ;  not  openly,  secretly. 

"He  [Bishop  Williams]  studied  schism,  and  faction,  by 
his  own  example,  and  his  pendisguisedly."— Dr.  Barnard; 
Life  of  Heylin  (1683),  p.  172. 

*dls-gui§  -ed-ness,  Mis  -  guis  -  ed  -  nesse,  s. 
[Eng.  disguised;  •ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  disguised ;  disguise. 

"The  strange  disgufsednesse  of  theatricall  attires." — 
Prynne:  2  Histrio-Mastix,  ii.  2. 

*dls-gni  s.e-ment,  «.  [O.  Fr.  deoguisement ;  Fr. 
deguisement .]  A  disguise. 

"That  in  so  strange  disguisement  there  did  maske." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  HI.  vii.  14. 

dls-guig'-Sr,  *dls-guys,-er,  s.  [Eng.  disguis(e); 
-er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  disguises,  or  conceals 
by  a  disguise. 

"Death's  a  great  disguiser."— Shakesp.:  Measure  for 
Measure,  iv.  2. 

2.  One  who  puts  on  or  wears  a  disguise. 

"You  are  a  very  dexterous  disguiser."— Pope.-  To  Swift 
(Aug.  11,  1720). 

3.  A  masquer ;  one  who  plays  a  part  in  a  masque. 

"  Sodeynly  the  rocke  moued  and  reoaued  the  disgnyaer*t 
and  ymediatly  closed  agayn." — Hall;  Henry  VIII.  (an.  10). 

*dls-gulg  -I-iy ,  'dis-gis  1-li,  adv.    [Mid.  Eng. 
,  ditgisi;  -ty.]    Disguisedly  ;  iu  disguise. 

' •  Desparaged  were  i  dis'jis  'ii,  y if  i  dede  in  this  wise.'* 
William  of  Palernc,  486. 

*dls-gul§  -I-ness,  *dis-gis-i-nes,  «.  [Mid.  Eng. 
disgisi;  -ness.]  Disguising. 

"For  his  Btraungenes  and  disgisines." — Chauaer:  Par. 
son's  Tote. 

dls-gul§  -Ing,  *des-gys-yng,  *dls-gys-yng,  pr. 
par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISGUISE,  v.\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£•  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  concealing  with  a  disguise ;  the  act 
of  putting  on  or  wearing  a  disguise. 

'Til  give  her  father  notice  of  their  disguising."— 
Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemenof  Verona,  ii.  6. 

*2.  A  masque ;  an  interlude. 

"  And  on  Newres  day  at  nyght  ther  was  a  goodly  di»* 
gy.ty>iV."—Th<i  Feast  of  Christmas.  (Leland,  Collect.,  iv.235.) 

*dls-gulf  '-f ,  *dis-gla-i,  a.  [O.  Fr.  desyuisi,  pa. 
par.  of  desguiser.]  Disguised,  masked. 

"In  Dauncea  disguisi  redi  dight  were." 

William  ofPalerne,  1,620. 

dls-giist  ,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desgout;  Fr.  dtgaat:  O.  Fr. 
des=fr.  cJ^=Lat.  dis=away.  apart,  and  0.  Fr.  goust; 
Fr.  ffoftf=Lat.  gustux— taste.] 

I.  Lit. :  An  aversion  of  the  palate  to  anything ;  a 
strong  disrelish  or  distaste,  approaching  to  loath' 
ing  and  nausea. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  An  extreme  aversion  to  anything;  a  strong  dis- 
like or  repugnance  to  anything   offensive,  loath- 
some, or  low. 

"  Disgust  concealed 
Is  ofttimes  proof  of  wisdom." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  38,  89. 

2.  A  feeling  of  dislike  or  aversion  arising  from 
satiety  or  disappointment. 

*3.  An  offense,  a  feeling  of  strong  displeasure  or 
annoyance. 

"  Upon  some  disgust  or  injury  formerly  offered  him." — 
Strype:  Memorials,  Henry  VIII.  (1530J. 


b<5il,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     cnin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
'Clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -51011  =  zhun.    -tious,    -clous, 


sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    e;ist.    ph  =  f. 
-slous  =  shiiB.     -We,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     d»L 


disgust 


•4.  That  which  causes  disgust,  aversion,  or  repug- 
nance. 

"  When  the  presenting  of  the  benefit  is  joined  with  the 
presence  of  the  disgust." — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays, 
pt.  ii.,tr.!0,  §5. 


sible  objects  we  are  disgusted  with  dirt ;  wo  loathe 
the  smell  of  food  if  we  nave  a  sickly  appetite:  we 
nauseate  medicine:  and  when  applied  metaphor- 
ically, we  are  disgusted  with  affectation ;  -we  loathe 
the  endearments  of  those  who  are  offensive;  we 
nauseate  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  after  having 
made  an  intemperate  use  of  them,  and  discovered 
their  inanity."  ICrabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  disgust  and  dislike, 
see  DISLIKE. 

dls-gust ,  v.  t.    [O.  Fr.  dcsgouster;  Fr.  degouter.] 

I,  Lit. :  To  excite  or  cause  disgust,  loathing,  or 
aversion  in  the  stomach ;  to  nauseate. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  taste,  try,  or  experience  with  dislike  or 
aversion ;  to  feel  an  aversion  to. 

"  Inquire  you  why  this  table's  pat  before? 
I'll  tell— if  you  disgust  it,  read  no  more." 

Evelyn:  Liberty  and  Servitude  (Motto). 

2.  To  excite  or  cause  disgust  or  aversion  in  the 
mind ;  to  offend  grossly.    (Followed  by  at  or  with.) 

"That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 

And  shock  me."  Cowper:  Task,  v.  482,  483. 

*3.  To  cause  to  turn  away  in  disgust  or  loathing. 
"What  disgusts  me  from  having  to  do  with  answer- 
jobbers  is,  that  they  have  no  conscience." — Swift. 

dls-gust  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISGUST,  ».] 

•dls-gust -ful,  *dls-gust -full,  a.  [Eng.  die- 
guttj  -/«((')•]  Causing  disgust  or  aversion;  dis- 
gusting. 

"That  .  ,  .  which  I  had  denoted  to  the  good  of  all 
should  seem  so  disgustfull  onto  any."—  Speed:  The  Romans, 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  XXL.,  §  6. 

*dls-gnsf-ful-ness,  8.  [Eng.  disgustful;  -ness.} 
The  quality  of  being  disgustful ;  loathsomeness. 

"The  dtsgnstfulness  of  this  carcass  brings  offense  to 
our  brain."— Sir  W.  Jones:  Tales  by  Xizami. 

dls-gust -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISGUST,  «.] 

A.  *  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubet, :  The  actor  state  of  causing  disgust 
or  aversion. 

dls-gust -Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  disgusting;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  disgusting  or  offensive  manner;  so  as  to  cause 
disgust. 

"The  philosopher  became  disgustingly  precise." — Gold- 
tmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

•dls-gust  -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disgusting;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  disgusting.  (Kinysley.) 

dish,   *  diace,    *  disch,     *  disshe,   *  dysche, 


ditko»=&  quoit.)    [DESK,  Disc.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  broad,  open  vessel,  made  of  various  mate- 
rials, and  used  for  serving  up  food  at  the  table. 

"Scho    .     .    .    drow  doun  coppys  and  dyschys  ilkone." 
Seven  Sages,  1,795. 

*2.  A  wide  and  deep  hollow  vessel  for  liquids. 
"  A  ladle  for  our  silver  dfsh 
Is  what  I  want,  is  what  I  wish." 

Prior:  The  Ladle. 

*3.  A  cup,  orother  drinking  vessel. 

"  We  were  roused  from  a  peaceful  dish  of  tea  by  a  loud 
hubbub  in  the  street." — Beckford:  Italy,  ii.  70. 

•4.  A  plate;  a  platter. 

"Letnotthi  spon  stond  in  thy  dysche." — Bokeofdir- 
tuve,  p.  71. 

5.  The  meat  or  food  served  up  in  a  dish  ;  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  food. 

"  Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

•6.  A  quoit.    [Disc.] 

"  In  ocnpacionns  of  a  disch,  ether  pleiying  with  a  ledun 
ditch."—  Wucliffe:  2  Maccab.  iv.  14. 
7.  A  hollow  place  in  a  field  in  which  water  lies. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining: 

(1)  A  box  having  a  capacity  of  672  cubic  iriches, 
In  which  ore  is  measured;   it  is  28  inches    long, 
t  Inches  deep,  and  6  inches  wide. 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  produce  of  a  mine  which 
is  paid  to  the  landowner  or  proprietor. 
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2.  Vehicles:  The  projection  outwardly  of  the  tire 
beyond  the  plane  of  the  insertion  of  the  spokes  in 
the  hub.  This  is  not  necessary  when  the  spindle  of 
the  axle  is  cylindrical,  but  when  the  spindle  is  ta- 
pering, it  is  necessary  to  give  a  gather  and  swing  to 
the  spindle,  and  a  dish  to  the  wheel.  The  gather  is 
the  setting  forward  of  the  end  of  the  spindle  so  that 
the  wheel  may  run  freely,  not  pressing  inordinately 
either  on  the  nut  or  the  butting-ring.  The  swing  is 
the  setting  downward  of  the  end  of  the  spindle  so 
that  its  lower  edge  may  be  horizontal.  The  load 
resting  thus,  the  wheel  lias  no  special  tendency  to 
slip  in  or  out  against  the  butting-ring  or  the  nut. 
The  swing  tips  the  wheel  outward  at  top,  inclining 
it  away  from  the  wagon,  and,  to  enable  the  bear- 
ing on  the  spokes,  fellies,  and  tire  to  be  vertical, 
the  wheel  is  dished,  so  that  each  spoke  is  vertical 
as  it  comes  to  the  lower  or  working  position.  The 
fellies  being  set  square  on  the  spokes,  the  tread  of 
the  wheel  is  flat  on  the  ground.  (Knight.) 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

H  To  lay  in  one's  dish:  To  lay  to  one's  charge, 

"  The  manifold  examples  that  commonly  are  alledged, 
to  deterre  men  from  finishing  such  works  as  have  bene 
left  unperfect  by  notable  artificers  in  all  sciences,  could 
not  make  me  afraide;  howbeit  perchance  they  may  '•-•  laid 
inmydish."—Phaer.!  Virgil  (1600). 

IT  Obvious  compound :  Dish-cover. 

•dish-bearer,  *dische  berer,  *dyschberer,  s. 
A  shelf  on  which  dishes  are  placed ;  a  dresser. 

"A  Discheberer  (a  Dysbynke  or  a  Dyschberer):  discofo- 
rus." — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

*  dish-bench,  *  dlshbenk,  •  dische  benke, 
•dyschbynke,  s.  The  same  as  dish-bearer  (q.  v.). 

"A  Dische-benke   (Dyschbynke):  scutellarium."— Cathol. 
Anglicum. 
•dish-board,  *dyssh-borde,  8.    A  dresser. 

"Scutellarium:  a dysshborde." — Medulla Grammat. 
•dish-catch,  s.    A  rack  for  dishes. 

"  My  dish-catch,  cupboards,  boards,  and  bed, 

And  all  I  have  when  we  are  wed." 
Comical  Dialogue  between  two  Country  Lovers.  (Xares.) 

dish-cloth,  dish-clout,  s.  A  cloth  used  for 
washing  up  dishes,  plates,  &c. 

"A  dish-clont  of  Jaquenetta's  he  wears  next  his  heart 
for  a  favor."—  Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

dish-faced,  o. 

1.  Ord.  Lanq. :  Flat-faced. 

2.  Sport. :  This  term  describes  a  dog  whose  nasal 
bone  is  higher  at  the  nose  than  at  the    stop — a 
feature  not  unfrequently  seen  in  pointers.    (Vero 
Shaw :  Book  of  the  Dog,  p.  39.) 

dish-ful,  s.    [DISHFUL.] 

dish-heater,  s.  A  warming  closet  attached  to  a 
stove  or  exposed  in  front  of  a  fire  to  heat  dishes. 

dish-holder,  s.  A  grasping  implement  for  hot 
dishes,  or  for  holding  them  while  washing  in  very 
hot  water. 

dish-mustard,  «.  A  name  given  by  Turner  to 
Thlaspi  arvense.  (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

dish-rack,  «.  A  frame  in  which  dishes  and  plates 
are  placed  to  drain  and  dry. 

•dish- wash,  s.  Dish-water;  hence,  anything 
mean,  filthy,  or  despicable. 

"  Their  fathers  .  .  .  were  scullions,  dish-wash,  and 
durty  draffe." — Xashe:  Lenten  Stuff. 

dish-washer,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  washes  up  dishes;  a  scullery-maid. 

2.  A  device  by  which  dishes  are  cleaned  by  agita- 
tion, in  some  cases  assisted  by  brushes  or  sponges. 
Among  the  numerous  varieties  may  be  cited  the 
circular  rack  rotated  in  a  tub  with  water  sufficient 
to  submerge  the  dishes  and  plates. 

II.  Zvol. :  A  provincial  name  for  the  pied  wagtail, 
•dish-washings, «.  pi. 
Bot. :  Equisetum  hyemale.    (Turner.) 
dish-water,  s.    Water  in  which  dishes,  plates, 
&c.,  have  been  washed. 

"All  my  lady's  linen  sprinkled 
With  suds  and  dish-water!" 

Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Wit  without  Money,  Hi.  1. 

dish,  t'.  1.  &  i.    [DISH,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  To  put  into  or  serve  in  a  dish  ;  to  place  on 
a  dish  ready  for  serving  to  table. 

2.  Figuratively : 

•(1)  To  serve  up ;  to  prepare  and  present. 

"  For  conspiracy, 

I  know  not  how  it  tastes,  though  it  be  dish'd 
For  me  to  try."          Shakesp.:  Winters  Tale,  iii.  2. 

(2)  To  frustrate,  to  foil,  to  disappoint,  to  cheat, 
to  ruin.  (Slang.) 

"If  another  comes  with  a  longer  or  clearer  rent-roll, 
he's  dished." — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xix. 


disheartenedness 

(3)  To  push  or  strike  with  the  horn.    (Scotch.) 
"  He  would  hae  gart  me  trow,  that  they  hae  horns  on 
their  head  to  dish  the  like  o'  me."— .Sir  A.  H'ulit,  i.  70. 

II.  Vehicles,  Mach.,  ttc.:  To  make  concave.  A 
wheel  is  said  to  be  dished  when  the  tire  projects 
outwardly  beyond  the  plane  of  the  insertion  of  the 
spokes  in  the  hub,  so  that  it  is  concave  on  one  side 
and  convex  on  the  other.  [DiSH,  s.,  A.  II.  2.] 

B.  Intrans.:  To  bo  concave;  to  be  hollow  or 
dished  in  the  center ;  said  of  wheels.  [Disn,  s.,  A. 
II.  2J 

•    To  dish  out: 

Arch.:  To  form  coves  by  wooden  rib-. 

•dls-ha-bll  -I-tate,  r.  t.    [Pref.  <//«,  ami  Eng. 

habilitate  (q.  v.).] 

ScotsLaw:  To  disqualify,  to  disable,  to  disentitle. 

"His  posterity  dishaoilitatcd  to  bruik  estate  or  dignity 
in  Scotland."— Stair:  Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  243. 

•dls-ha-bll  -I-ta  -tion,  dis-ha  bil  1-ta-tioun, 
s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  habilitation  (q.  y.).J 

Scots  Law :  The  act  of  legally  depriving  a  person 
of  honors,  privileges,  or  emoluments. 

"All  prior  acts  of  diahabtlitattoun  pronuncit  againes 
the  posteritie  of  the  said  vmql  Francis*  sumtyme  Erie 
Bothwell."— Acts  Chas.  I.  (ed.  18l4),  v.  66. 

dis  ha  -Wile,  des-ha-bl  lie,  s.  The  same  as 
DESHABILLE  (q.  v.). 

"  But  to  see  the  fine  ladies  in  their  dishabille, 
A  dress  that's  sometimes  the  most  studied  to  kill." 
Baron:  Description  ofTmtbriili/e. 

•dls-hab  -It,  v.  t.    [O.  Fr.  deshabiter.] 

1.  To  remove  from  its  habitation ;  to  throw  out  of 
place ;  to  dislodge. 

"  From  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dishabiled." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  deprive  or  empty  of  inhabitants. 

"  The  dishabited  towns  afford  them  [the  Irish  poor} 
roosting." — Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

•dls-hab  -It-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISHABIT.] 
*dls-ha-blt  -U-ate,  v.  t.     [Pref.  dis,  and    Eng. 
habituate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  deshabUuer.]    To  make  unac- 
customed; to  disaccustom,  to  disuse. 

"That  talk  and  not  action  has  been  alone  permitted  to 
the  clergy  as  a  body  has  dishabituated  them  for  the  con- 
duct of  affairs."—  Contemp.  Review  (1881),  p.  700. 

•dls-ha'-ble,  i'.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Mid.  Eng.  hable 
=  ablo  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  disable. 

2.  To  disparage. 

"  She  oft  him  blamed    .    .    .    And  him  dishabled  quyte." 
Spenser:  F.  <?.,  II.  v.  21. 

•dls-har-m6  -nl-pus,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
harmonious  (q.  v.).]  Inharmonious,  incongruous, 
discordant,  inconsistent. 

"An  undue  and  disharmonious  connection." — Hallyteell- 
Sfelampronvea,  p.  10. 

•dls-har  -mon-J1,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  luir- 
mony  (q.  v.).]  A  w;ant  of  or  contrariety  to  harmony; 
discord,  incongruity. 

"The  confusion  caused  by  their  unpoverned  working  is 
increased  by  our  being  filled  with  a  deeper  sense  of  dis- 
harmony, remorse,  and  dismay."— J».  Arnold:  St.  Paul  mid 
Protestantism  (1870),  p.  11L 

•dlS-ha'unt,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  haunt 
(q.  v.).]  To  leaveany  place ;  to  shun. 

"He,  his  wife,  children  and  servants,  and  haill  family, 
had  dishaunted  his  parish  kirk  of  Birse." — Spalditig, 
ii.  62. 

•dls-heart ,  *dls-harf,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
heart  (q.  v.).]  To  dishearten. 

"  He  doth  dishart  their  hearts  in  whom  it  raignes."— 
Davies:  Idicrocosntos,  p.  42. 

dls-heart  -en,  v.  t,  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  hearten 
(q.  yO.] 

1.  To  discourage,  to  dispirit,  to  deprive  of  courage 
or  spirits. 

"The  party  from  which  alone  he  could  expect  serious 
opposition  was  disunited  and  disheartened."— Macanlay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  X. 

•2.  To  discourage,  to  deter  (followed  by  from). 
"  She  also  urged  what  she  could  to  dishearten  me  from 
it." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

1[  Forthe  difference  between  to  dishearten  and  to 
deter,  see  DETER. 

dls-heart  -ened,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DISHEARTEN.] 

•dls-heart'-ened-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disheartened; 
->iess.]  The  state  of  being  disheartened ;  dejection, 
discouragement. 

"Great  fear  fell  upon  them  that  saw  them;  that  ii, 
a  dlsheartenedness  and  dejection  of  mind."— Goodwin: 
Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  170. 


fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,    wSt.     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    pSt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,    cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    as  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  lew. 


lew. 


disheartening 
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dishonesty 


dis  heart -en-Ing,  pr.  particip.,  a.  &  s.    [Dis-  «dls-her  -It-ed,    *dis-er-it  ide,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

HEARTEN.]  [DlSHEKIT.] 

A.  i  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:  (See  the  *dls-her  -It-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DiSHERiT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d-  particip.  adj.:     (See  the 

C.  --l.v  subst. :  The  act  of  discouraging,  dispiriting,  verb.) 

or  dejecting ;  discouragement,  dejection.  c    As  subsL  .  Tho  act  ot  disinheriting ; 

Lent  it  give  too  great  disheartening  to  your  faithful  ' 
friends."—  vabbaht:  L.  It.  H.  to  the  Duke  of  Biickimjluim. 

[English   dishearten ; 


'dlS-neart    en-ment,  s. 

- 


itance. 
"  The  disheriting  of  the  right  heyre  is  alwaies  wont  to 

. ,  --      L — ^ ,     be  the  beginning  of  ciuil  wars." — Stow:  Edward  the  Con« 

-in-  in.  I   A  slate  i.r  condition  of  being  disheartened ;   ftssor  (1066). 
discouragement,  dejection.  *dls-her-lt  -I-s6n.  'dis-her-lt-e-son,  s.   [O.  Fr. 

"  Alan  tries  his  beat^to  stay  the  growth  of  a  great  d;>-    diserteisoun.]     Disinheriting,  disinheritance. 

"  Tille  alle  our  heirsgrete  disheriteson." 


heurt'-nment  among  the  people."  — .V.  C.  Uay:  Vnder  the 

Will  (1878),  i.  73. 

*dls-heart  -sum,  s.    [Eng.  dis;  heart,  and  suff. 
-sum  — -some.J    Saddening,  disheartening. 
dished,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [!>ISH,  v.] 

A.  vis  pa.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Served  up  or  placed  on  a  dish. 

2.  Fig. :    Frustrated,     foiled,     ruined,    cheated. 
(•Slano.) 


Robert  de  Bmnne,  p.  290. 


dlS-hon-est  (h  mute),  a.    [O.  Fr.  deshonneste ; 

Fr.    deshonnete:  d>«=Lat.    dis=away,  apart,    and 

honneste,   Fr.  honnete=Liat.   ftonfsfus=honorable; 

Sp.  &  Port,  deshonesto ;  Ital.  disonesto.]    [  HONEST.] 

*1.  Disgraced,  dishonorable. 

"  Lo!  how  his  rage  dishonest  drags  along 
Hector's  dead  earth,  insensible  of  wrong! " 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  iziv.  66,  67. 

*-.  Disgracing,   disgracefvil,   ignominious,  unbe- 
coming, mean. 

"His  robe,  which  spots  indelible  besmear, 
In  rags  dishonest  flutters  with  the  air." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiii.  502,  503. 

3.  Void  or  destitute  of  honesty,  probity,  or  good 
faith  ;  fraudulent,  knavish,  cheating,  not  straight- 


*dls-her  -I-tor,  «.    [English  disherit;  •or.']    One    forward, 
who  disinherits  or  shuts  another  out  of  his  inher-       ..wimam  waa  too  „!„,  not  to  know  the  value  of  an 


itauce. 


*dls  her -o,  v.  t.    [Prof,  dis,  and  English  hero    ch. 


honest  man  in  a  dishonest  age." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 


(q.  v.).J    To  render  unheroic;  to  reduce  from  the 
rank  of  a  hero. 

"  Has  done  his  best  in  an  underhand,  treacherous  man- 
ner, todtaAfrohim."— Carlyle.-  Miscell.,  iv.  143. 

*dl-shev -el,  *di-schev-el,  *di-scliev-ell,  r.  t. 


if  To  be  "  dished  out  of  it " :  ("heated  out  of  it,  or    *  *•     CO-  Fr.  descheveler ;  Fr.  decheveler ;  O.  Fr.  des 
rather  some  one  else  contrived  to  obtain  it ;  a  vari-    =  Fr.  <W=Lat.  dis=away,  apart,  and  O.  Fr.  cheval; 


4.  Characterized  by  dishonesty  or  want  of  good 
faith ;  fraudulent,  not  straightforward. 

"If  they  sometimes  ascribed  to  his  dishonest  policy 
what  was  really  the  effect  of  accident  or  inadvertence,  th» 
fault  was  his  own." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 


_  5.  Acquired  or  gained  dishonestly. 

ation  of'dSier«."'Tlie'heir"iT'dish't  'out  oV  hisTn-    Fr.  ctewtt,rLa7."eal>i((«Hr=hairT 'Sp"des'cab'ellar';       ''Behold,  fh»refo,re,  r  have  smitten  mine  hand  at  thy 
heritance  when  his  father  marries  again,  dies,  and    Ital.  discapigliare.] 
leavi-.s  Ids  property  to  his  widow  and  her  family.  A.  Transitive:  *6.  Unchaste,  lewd. 

"  Where's  Brummel?    Dished!" — Byron:  Don  Juan.  J,  Lit,:  To  spread  the  locks  or  tresses  of  the  hair        "I'll  no  more  of  you;_  besides,  you  grow  dishonest."— 

II.  Mach.  eft  Vehicles:  Having  a  central  depres-    loosely  and  carelessly;    to  throw  the  hair  about    sl>ake'P-:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  6. 

sion ;  hoDowed,  cup-shaped.    Applied  to  wheels.         negligently ;  to    suffer   the   hair   to  hang  or  flow       Tf  Crabb    thus  discriminates    between  dishonest 
dished-out,    s.     A   term    applied   to   the  sunk    'oosely  (obsolete  except  in  the  pa.  par.).  and  knavish:   '•  Dishonest  marks   the  contrary  to 

cradling  employed  in  vaults,  coved  ceilings,  and  "  His  mane,  dishevelled,  o'er  his  shoulders  flies." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  657. 
2.  Fig,:  To  scatter,  to  disperse. 

"  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  its  glory  fades 
Like  the  fair  flower  dishevelled  in  the  wind." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  261,  262. 


domes  which  are  formed  by  wooden  ribs  (bracket- 
ing) upon  which  the  lath  and  plastering  are  secured. 

*dls-he  ir  (A  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
heir  (q.  v.).]  To  debar  or  incapacitate  from  inher- 
iting. 

"  Design'd  to  hew  the  imperial  cedar  down, 
Defraud  succession,  and  dtefcet'rthe  crown." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  704,  705. 

*dls-helm',  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  disheaulmer:  des=Lat. 
dis  —  away,  apart,  and  O.  Fr.  heaulme  =  a  helmet.] 
To  deprive  or  divest  of  a  helm  or  helmet. 

"AndtheLordeof  Saynt  Pye  strake  the  Lorde  Clyf- 
forde  on  the  helme,  so  that  he  was  dishelmed." — Berners: 
FroissarCs  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xlviii. 

•dis  herb  -age  (h  silent,  age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  herbage  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  herb- 
age, to  make  bare  or  barren. 

*dl8-h§rb  -age-Ing  (ft  silent,  age  as  Ig),pr.par. 

is.     [DlSHEBBAGE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  stripping  of  herbage ;  the 
state  of  being  stripped  of  grass  orherbage. 


honest:  knavish  marks  the  likeness  to  a  knave. 
Dishonest  characterizes  simply  the  mode  of  action  i 
knavish  characterizes  the  agent  as  well  as  the 
action:  what  is  dishonest  violates  the  established 
laws  of  man  ;  what  is  knavish  supposes  peculiar  art 
and  design  in  the  accomplishment.  It  is  dishonest 
to"  take  anything  from  another  which  does  not  be- 


B.  Intrans.  :   To  hang  or  lie  loosely  and  negli-    long  to  one  ;  it  is  knavish  to  get  it  by  fraud  or  artl- 


gently. 

"  Their  hair  curling  disheve 
Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  300. 

*dl-sher-ele,    *di  schev-ele,    *dls-sheve-ly, 


"The  snowe-cnsting  season  .  .  .  hath  brought  this 
climate  to  clenedisherbageing."—  Udall:  Apophth.  of  Eras- 
mus, p.  243. 

,j<     >,-      «*  m    ,    j  0.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  throwing  o 

*dls-her -Ing,  s.    (.Pref.  da ;  Eng.  heir,  and  suff.    hair  to  fall  loosely  or  in  disorder. 
-ing.}    The  act  of  disinheriting. 


*dis-shiv-ill,  a.    [O.  Fr.  deschevele ;  Fr.  dechevelf, 

§a.  par.  of  O.  Fr.  descheveler;  Fr.  decheveler=to 
ishevel.] 

1.  Disheveled,  loose* 

"  All  her  here  it  shone  as  gold  so  fyne, 
Disshivill,  crispe,  downe  hyngyng  at  her  bak." 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love,  137,  188. 

2.  With  disheveled  hair. 

"  Dischevele,  sauf  his  cappe  he  rood  al  bare." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  686. 

dl-shev  -eled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISHEVEL.] 
*dl-shev -el-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &».    [DISHEVEL.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

ling  the 


fice,  or  by  imposing  on  the  confidence  of  another. 

about  their  shoulders."—  We  may  prevent  dishonest  practices  by  ordinary 
means  of  security ;  but  we  must  not  trust  ourselves 
in  the  company  of  knavish  people,  if  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  overreached."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*dls-h8n  -est  (h  mute),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  deshonester; 
Sp.  &  Port,  deshonestar;  Ital.  disonestare,  from 
Lat.  dehonesto=to  dishonor.] 

1.  To  disgrace,  to  dishonor. 

"Do  defile  and  dishonest  the  admonitions  of  the 
gospel." — Udall:  Pref.  to  John. 

2.  To  deflower,  to  violate. 

"As  if  he  should  have  enticed  into  his  house  a  fain 
maide  and  done  her  villanie  .  .  .  and  then  thrust  her 
out  dishonested.'1  —  Ferrex  tt  Porrex.  (Printer  to  th« 
Reader. ) 

dls-hSn'-Sst-ly'  (ft  mute) ,  adv.    [Eng.  dishonest; 


•dls-her-Is,  *dis-her-ys,  *dls-her-ize,  v.  t. 
[Eng.  disheir;  -ize.]  To  disinherit,  to  put  out  of 
an  inheritance. 

"All  Inglis  men  wold  disherys  him  blythly." 

Harbour:  Bruce,  ii.  103. 
*dls-her  -Iged,  *dls-her  -Ized,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[DlSHEEIS.] 

*dls-her  -Is-Ing,  *dls-her  -Iz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a. 

&  S.     [DlSHERIS.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 


*dI-shSv -el-m8nt,    s.     [Eng.    dishevel;  -men/.] 
;  the  state  of  being  dishev- 


*1.  In  a  dishonorable,  disgraceful,  or  ignominious 

"...    there  to  be  dishonestly  slayne." — Sir.  J.  Elyot: 
The  Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  Dishonorably,  contumeliously. 

,**„»,    rti    *.*«   «.  e+tt  rr,  "Dishonestly    to    speake    of    any    wight,    she    deadly 

dish  -ful ,  *dlBh-fQll.  8.     [Eng.dwft,-  -ful(l).]  As    hateth."-CAauoer. :  House  ofCurtesie. 
much  as  will  nil  a  dish,  or  as  a  dish  will  hold. 
Sold 


a  small    dishfull    for    a    duckat." — Backluyt- 
Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  230. 

dlah  -Ing,  pr.par.,a.  As.    [DISH,  v.] 
A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

'J. :  Dished,  hollow,  concave.    [DiSH,  v., 


C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  disinheriting. 


"  For  the  form  of  the  wheels,  some  make  them  more 
dishing    .    .    .    that  is,  more  concave,  by  setting  off  the 

.    .    .    the  disherizlng  of  the  daulphin  confirmed  " —    spokes  and  fellies  more  outward." — Mortimer. 
Speed:  Henry  V.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  iv.,  §  66.  c.  As  substantive : 

•dis  her  -I-|on,  *d?s-her  -I-§6n,  s.    [Eng.  dis-  i.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  placing  on  or  securing 

heris;  -on.}    The  act  of  disinheriting  or  cutting  off  in  a  dish, 

from  inheritance.  2.  Mach.  <S  Vehicles:  The  act  or  process  of  mak- 

"  To  the  dyshtrism  of  yon  and  your  posteritie  for  euer  "  'nS  a  wheel  dished ;  the  state  of  being  dished. 

—Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  6.)  diShlng-OUt,  8. 

*dls-her  -It,  *des-er-yt,  *dis-er-it,  *dis-her- 


3.  In  a  dishonest  or  fraudulent  manner ;  contrary 
to  uprightness  or  probity ;  with  fraudulent  inten- 
tions or  views. 

"Most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it."—  Shakesp.:  Comedy 
of  Errors,  v.  1. 

*4.  Lewdly,  unchastely. 

"She  that  liveth  dishonestly  is  her  father's  heaviness." 
—Ecclus.  xxii.  4. 

dls-hon -es-ty,  *dls-hon-es-te  (h  mute),  s. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  honesty  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  deshon- 
netete;  Ital.  disonesta ;  Sp.  deshonestidad.} 

1.  A  want  of  uprightness,  probity,  or  good  faith  j 
a  disposition  to  cheat,  deceive,  or  defraud. 

"  He  must  perpetually  expose  his  ignorance  and  dis- 
honesty."— Jortin:  Hetnarks  on  Eccles.  History. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  dishonest ;  an  absence  Or 


,  ,  . 

ett,  »dls-her-ite,   *dys-her-yt,  r.   t.    [Fr.    des-    the  dishful.    (U.S.  Colloq.) 
heriter :  «"es=Lat.  d"is=away,  from,  and  heriter—to 


I.-,     ,.  T  ,-,.    .  .  .  t  £.    xiie  uuiuiiy  01  UO1UK  uisnouesi ;  au  ausuuue  ui 

.  Ordinary  Language :  Giving  anything  out  by    want  <>f  flonesty ;  a  fraudulent  or  dishonest  nature 


•dls-her-I-tanse,  *dis-her-i-taunce,  s.   [Fr.      dlshing-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  which  is  dished. 

bheritant,  pr.  par.  of  desheriter.]    The  act  of  dis-       *dls-h6  me,  v.   t.  [Pref.    dis,   and   Eng.    home 

heriting ;  the  state  or  condition  of  being   disin-    (q.  v.).]    To  deprive  of  a  home;  to  eject  from  a 

home. 

' Having  chid  me  almost  to  the  ruin                             "Numbers  of  poor  families  being  incontinently  d/s- 
Of  a  disheritance."  * •  *-  -  •  •-  ..._«. 


inL 

herited. 


(applied  to  acts). 
3.  A  dishonest  act  or  conduct;  a  violation  of  duty 

and  trust."— Stat* 

*4,  Anything  which  causes  disgrace,  shame,  or 
dishonor. 

"From  thousand  dishonesties  hnve  I  him  drawn." 

Wyat:  Complaint  upon  Love. 

*5.  Unchastity,  lewdness,  incontinence. 


nAisheritance."  honed  to  give  space  for  magnificent  roadways."— London        "Yon    do,    if    you    suspect    me  in  any  dishonesty."— 

Beamn.  dt  flet.:  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  ii.  2.        Daily  Telegraph.  Shakesp.    Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 


ttfil,    boy;     pout,    J6wl;     cat, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion, 


jell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Jfenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -;ion  =  zliun     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shns.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


dishonor 

dls-h8n  -8r,  *dis-hon-oure  (ft  mute),  s.  [Fr. 
itshonntur:  d«s=Lat.  dui=away.  from,  and  ftora- 
neur=honor;  Sp.  dishonor;  Ital.  duonore.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Disgrace,  ignominy;    anything  which  injures 
the  honor  or  reputation  ;  a  reproach,  a  shame. 

"  I  choose  the  nobler  part,  and  yield  my  breath. 
Rather  than  bear  dishonor,  worse  than  death.' 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xvi.  Ill,  112. 

2.  A  reproach,  or  word  of  disparagement;  cal- 
umny. 

"  So  good,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonor  of  her." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  3. 

II.  Comm. :  Default  made  in  meeting  a  bill  when 
presented  for  payment;  failure  to  pay  a  promissory 
note  when  due.  [Notice  of  Dishonor.] 


11  Notice  of  Dishonor: 

Comm. :  If,  when  a  bill  is  presented  for  accept- 


disftonor ;  and  the  holder  of  the  bill  or  note  is  bound 
to  give  notice  to  the  parties  who  drew  the  bill  or 
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who  would  otherwise  have  been  responsible  are  dis- 
charged from  their  liability. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dishonor, 
disgrace,  andsftame:  "Disgrace  is  more  than  dis- 
honor and  less  than  shame.  The  disgrace  is  appli- 
cable to  those  who  are  not  sensible  of  the  dishonor, 
and  the  shame  to  those  who  are  not  sensible  of  the 
ditgrace.  The  tender  mind  is  alive  to  dishonor; 
those  who  yield  to  their  passions,  or  are  hardened 
in  their  vicious  courses,  are  alike  insensible  to  dis- 
grace or  shame.  Dishonor  is  seldom  the  conse- 
quence of  any  offense,  or  offered  with  any  intention 
of  punishing;  it  lies  mostly  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  individual.  Disgrace  and  shame  are  the  direct 
consequences  of  misconduct,  but  disgrace  attaches 
to  the  punishmentwhich  lowers  a  person  in  hisown 
eyes :  sftame  to  that  which  lowers  him  in  the  eyes 
of  others :  the  former  is  not  so  degrading  nor  so  ex- 
posed to  notice  as  the  latter  .  .  .  the  fear  of  dis- 
ftonor  acts  as  a  laudable  st;mulus  to  the  discharge 
of  one's  duty ;  the  fear  of  disgrace  or  sftame  serves 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  vices  or  crimes.  A 
soldier  feels  it  a  disftonor  not  to  be  always  at  the 
post  of  danger,  but  he  is  aot  always  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  disgrace  of  being  punished,  nor  is  he 
deterred  from  his  irregularities  by  the  open  sftame 
to  which  he  is  sometimes  put  in  the  presence  of  his 
fellow-soldiers.  As  epithets  they  likewise  rise  in 
sense,  and  are  distinguished  by  other  characteris- 
tics •  &  dishonorable  action  is  that  which  violates 
the  principles  of  honor;  &  disgraceful  action  is  that 
which  reflects  disgrace ;  a  shameful  action  is  that 
of  which  one  ought  to  be  fully  ashamed :  it  is  very 
dishonorable  for  a  man  not  to  keep  his  word;  very 
disgraceful  for  a  gentleman  to  associate  with  those 
who  are  his  inferiors  in  station  and  education ;  very 
shameful  for  him  to  use  his  rank  and  influence  over 
the  lower  orders  only  to  mislead  them  from  their 
duty :  a  person  is  likewise  said  to  be  dishonorable 
who  is  disposed  to  bring  dishonor  upon  himself; 
but  things  only  are  disgraceful  or  shameful :  a  dis- 
honorable man  renders  himself  an  outcast  among 
his  equals;  he  must  then  descend  to  his  inferiors, 
among  whom  he  may  become  familiar  with  the  dt«- 


station,  and  forms  a  part  of  that  moral  sense  which 
is  inherent  in  the  breast  of  every  rational  creature. 
Whoever  therefore  cherishes  in  himself  a  lively 
sense  of  what  is  dishonorable  or  disgraceful  is  toler- 
ably secure  of  never  committing  anything  that  is 
lhameful."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

dls-hon-8r  (ftmute),  v.  t.  [Fr.  dishonorer;  O. 
8p.  desftonorar;  Sp.  i.  Port,  deshonrar;  Ital.  dis- 
onorare.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  disgrace;  to  bring  disgrace,  shame,  reproach, 
or  ignominy  upon;  to  stain  the  character  of;  to 
damage  the  reputation  of. 

"  Dishonor  not  her  honorable  name." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  5. 

2.  To  treat  with  indignity  or  ignominy. 

"  He  is  dishonored  by  a  man  which  ever 
Professed  to  him.'' 

Shakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

3.  To  disgrace  or  disfigure  by  depriving  of  any 
ornament,  appendage,  &c. 

"  If  not  dishonored  quite  of  hair, 
The  ragged  fleece  is  thin,  and  thin  is  worse  than 

bare/'  Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xv. 

*4.  To  violate  the  chastity  of,  to  debauch. 
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II.  Cotnm. :  To  refuse  to  accept  a  bill  whtm  pre- 
sented for  acceptance  (said  of  the  person  on  whom 
the  bill  is  drawn),  or  to  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  a 
bill  when  presented  for  payment  {said of  the  IMTM.II 
by  whom  the  bill  is  accepted) ;  to  refuse  or  make 
default  in  meeting  a  promissory  note  when  due. 

dls-hon -8r-a-ble  (h  mute),  a.  [Fr.  dishonor- 
able.] 

1.  Destitute  or  undeserving  of  honor ;  unhonored. 

"  To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  rovsnr,  i.  2. 

2.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  dishonor,  shame, 
reproach,  or  ignominy;   disgraceful,  dishonoring, 
mean,  base. 

"His  daughter's  hand  is  deemed  the  spoil, 
Of  such  dishonorable  broil." 

Scott.-  Lady  of  the  Liike,  ii.  34. 

3.  In  a  state  or  condition  of  disesteem  or  neglect : 
dishonored,  neglected,  despised. 

"He  that  is  dishonorable  in  riches,  how  much  more  in 
poverty?" — Ecclus.  x  81. 

If  For  the  difference  between  dishonorable,  dis< 
graceful,  and  shameful,  see  DISHONOR,  s. 

dis  hon  -3r-a-ble-ness  (h  mute),  s.  [Eng.  dis- 
honorable; -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dishonor- 
able. 

dls  h6n  -Sr-a-bly1  (ft  mute),  adv.  [Eng.  dishon- 
orable) ;  -fy/.l 

1.  In    a  dishonorable,  disgraceful,  or   shameful 
manner. 

"Things  that  are  harshly  and  dishonorably  asserted," — 
Hall:  Contempt.,  vol.  i.,  Of  Religion. 

2.  Disrespectfully,  without  due  respect  or  honor. 
"If  any  should  Bpeake  dishonorably  of  her  maiestie." 

—Hacklui/t:  Voyages,  iii.  166. 

«dls-li8n  -8r-ar-f  (h  mute),  a.  [Pref.  die,  and 
Eng.  honorary  (q.  v.)  .J  Bringing  dishonor,  disgrace, 
or  shame  upon  ;  tending  to  disgrace. 

dla-h8n -5red  (h  mute),  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dis- 

HOXOB,  I'.] 

dis  hon  -8r-er  (ft  mute), s.    [Eng.  dishonor ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  dishonors,  disgraces,  or  treats  another 
or  any  thing  dishonorable. 

"  Dishonorer  of  Dagon." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  860. 

2.  A  violator  of  chastity,  a  debaucher. 

dis  hon  -8r-lng  (h  mute),pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dis- 
HOXOB,  p.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  treating  with,  or  causing 
dishonor  to. 

"What  thing  can  be  done  more  to  the  dishonoring  of 
Christ?"—  Latlmer:  Sermons,  p.  267. 

*dls-horn  ,  *dls-horne,  v.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
horn  (q.  v.).]    To  deprive  or  divest  of  horns. 
"  We'll  all  present  ourselves;  dishorn  the  spirit, 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

•dls-liorn  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DiSHOBN.] 
*dls-hors  ed,  a.     [Prefix  dis,  and  English  horsed 
(q.  v.).]    Dismounted;  on  foot,  unhorsed. 
"Then  each,  dishorsed  and  drawing,  lashed  at  each." 
Tennyson.-  Enidt  668. 

dishort,  s.  [Pref.  dis  (intens.),  Eng.  short  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  deficiency  in  weight. 

2.  An  injury,  anything  prejudicial. 

3.  A  disappointment. 

4.  Displeasure,  vexation. 

"  Onhilk  made  her  baith  to  rage  and  to  dispair, 
First  that,  but  cause,  they  did  her  sic  dishort." 

K.  James  VI.:  Chron.,  S.  P.  iii.  482. 

*dls-hum  -8r  (h  mute),  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
humor,  s.  (q.  v.)]  Ill-humor,  peevishness,  cross- 
ness, impatience. 

"  Speaking  impatiently  to  servants,  or  any  thing  that 
betrays  inattention  or  dishumor,  are  also  criminal." — 
Spectator,  No.  424. 

»dls-hum  -Sr  (ft  mute),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
humor,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  put  out  of  humor,  to  vex. 

"  Here  were  a  couple  unexpectedly  dishumored." — Ben 
Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  v.  8. 

dl  -SI-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dis(a)  (q.  T.),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi. ad),  snff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Ophrete. 

*dlB-Il-ltt  -gion,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  illu- 
sion (q.  v.).]  To  disillusionize. 

"  I  suppose  familiarity  disillusions  one." — A  True  Re- 
former (1873),  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii  ,  p.  224. 

dls-U  In  -S.ion-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
illusionize  (q.  T.).]  To  free  or  to  deliver  from  any 
illusion;  to  disenchant. 

"  Trying  to  disillusionize  a  youth  whom  the  stage  glitter 
with  which  she  is  invested  has  fascinated."— Athenceum. 


disinfect 

*dIS-Im-pa.TTt  ,  r.  t.  fPref.  dis,  and  Eng.  impark 
(q.  v.).]  To  free  from  the  barriers  of  a  park;  to 
tree  from  restraints  or  seclusion. 

*dls-lm  prison  (prison  as  prls.  n),  t;.  t.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  imprison  (q.  v.).]  To  release  from 
prison  ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

"  The  open,  violent  rebellion  and  victory  of  disim- 
prisoned  anarchy  against  corrupt,  worn-out  authority."  — 
Carlyle:  French  devolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

*dls-lm  pro  ve,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
improve  (q.  v.}.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  make  worse,  to  deteriorate. 

"  Branches  which  hinder  the  growth  and  stock  and  dis~ 
improve  the  fruit."— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  4. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  become  worse,  to  deteriorate. 

*dls-lm-pro  ve-ment,  s.  [Pref.  din,  and  Eng. 
improvement  (q.  v.).]  A  reduction  or  bringing  from 
a  bettor  to  a  worse  state ;  a  falling  off  in  quality  ; 
deterioration. 

"  Four  parts  in  five  of  the  plantations,  for  thirty  years 
past,  have  been  real  disimprovements."—  Su'ift:  Puicer  of 
Bishops. 

*dls-ln-car  -5§r-ate,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
incarcerate  (q.  v.).]  To  set  at  liberty,  to  set  free 
from  prison  or  confinement,  to  liberate. 

'  The  arsenical  bodies  being  now  coagulated,  and 
kindled  into  flaming  atoms,  require  dry  and  warm  air.  to 
open  the  earth  for  to  disincarcerate  the  same  venene 
bodies." — Harvey. 

dls-ln-clln-a  tlon,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Enc.  in- 
clination (q.  v.).]  A  want  of  inclination,  desire  or 
propensity ;  a  dislike,  an  unwillingness,  and  indis- 
position. 

"The  same  taste  will  produce  a  general  disinclination 
to  matrimony." — Priestley:  On  History,  lect.  60. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  disinclination  and 
dislike,  see  DISLIKE. 

dlS-In-Cli  ne,  v.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  incline 


"  To  social  scenes  by  nature  disiiicliitrd." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  606. 

dls-In  elm  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISIXCLIXE.J 
dls-In-clin  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DisrxcLixE.  ] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  disinclined,  in- 
disposed, or  averse. 

*dls-ln-cl8  B,e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  inclose 
(q.  v.).]  To  throw  open  what  has  been  inclosed ;  to 
free  from  inclosuro. 

*dls-ln  cor  -p6r-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
incorporate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  rights,  powers,  or  privileges 
of  a  corporate  body. 

2.  To  detach  or  separate  from  a  corporation  01 
society. 

*dls-ln  cor  p&r-ate,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
incorporate,  a.  (q.  v.)]  Deprived  of  the  rights, 
powers,  or  privileges  of  a  corporate  body ;  detacher! 
or  separated  from  a  corporation  or  society. 

*dls-ln  cor  -p&r-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disix- 

COBPOEATE,  V.] 

*dls-ln-cor -p6r-at-Ing,  pr.par.,a.  &,  s.    [Dis- 

INCOBPOBATE,  V.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C  As  subst.:  The  same  as  DISINCOBPORATIOS 
(q.v.). 

*dls-ln  cor-p6r-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
incorporation  (a.  v.)  .1  The  act  of  disincorporating ; 
a  depriving  of  the  rights,  powers,  or  privileges  of  a 
corporate  body. 

"The  king's  dislncorporation  of  the  monks." — Warton: 
Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  p.  41. 

•dls-In-cre  ase,  *dls-en-cre'ase,  s.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  increase  (q.v.).]  A  decrease,  a  diminu- 
tion. 

"Without  addicioun  or  disencreasf." 

Chaucer  {f):  Black  Kiiiaht. 

dls-In-cum  -her,  r.    [DISEXCUMBEE,  v.] 

dis  -In-cum  -bSred,  pa.  par.   or  adj.    [DISEX- 

CUMBEH,  V.] 

dls-In-cum  -bSr-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  adj.    [DisEX- 

CUMBER,  V.] 

*dls-ln-dl-vld  u-al-Ize,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  individualize  (q.  v.).J  To  depiive  of  indi- 
viduality or  character. 

"  He  was  answered  .  .  .  with  a  manner  not,  indeed, 
wholly  disindividualized." — Miss  Bronte:  Villette,  ch.  xxv. 

dls-In-fect',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  infect 
(q.  v.).]  To  free  or  cleanse  from  infection ;  to  cause 
to  be  no  longer  infectious. 


f amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p8tr 
or,  'wore,     wpif,     w8rk,     wh8.     s6n;     mute,    cub.    cure,    unite,    cur,    rCle,    full;     try.    Syrian,     ae,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


disinfectant 
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disintricate 


dls-In-f  ect  -gint,  s.  [Eng.  disinfect;  -ant.]  A 
Mihstanco  which  destroys  poisonous  giises,  or  de- 
composes the  bodies  from  which  they  proceed.  It 

;il.-o  destroys  the  specific  contagia  of  disease.  Dis- 
infectants differ  in  tlit'ir  action.  Some  of  tho  most 
powerful,  as  chlorine,  chloridoof  lime,  act  by  unit- 
ing1 witli  the  hydrogen  of  the  offensive  body.  Others 
oxidize  the  ga.s  or  vapor;  as  the  fumes  of  nitric 
acid  when  poured  on  a  red-hot  brick.  Others,  by 
removing  water,  and  coagulating  albumen,  as  car- 
bolic acid,creasote,  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  zinc, 
corrosive  sublimate,  &c.  Sulphate  of  iron  unites 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  forming  ferrous  sulphide, 
and  liberating  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphur  dioxide, 
easily  prepared  by  burning  sulphur,  is  a  powerful 
disinfectant.  It  decomposes  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, removes  oxygen  from  organic  bodies,  and  also 
appears  to  immediately  destroy  infections  produced 
from  the  pivst-nre  of  a  fungus.  Quicklime  absorbs 
gases  from  the  air,  and  abstracts  water  from  organic 
boilies.  Finely  powdered  charcoal  is  a  valuable 
disinfectant,  from  its  power  of  absorbing  «;isr~. 
Permanganate  of  potassium  is  a  powerful  oxidizing 
agent;  a  solution  of  itexposed  in  a  wide  dish  in  a 
sick  room  absorbs  and  oxidizes  the  offensive  smell. 
It  is  also  very  useful  for  disinfecting  water  for 
drinking  purposes  where  the  supply  is  bad. 

dls-In-f  ect  -ed,  pa.par.  or  a.    [DISINFECT.] 
dls-In-f  ect  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a,  &  s.    [DISINFECT.] 
A.  <fc  B.  As  pi:  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  purifying  from  anything 

infectious. 

dls-In-fec'-tion,  8.  [Pref.  rfis,  and  Eng.  infec- 
tion iq.  v.).]  The  act  of  purifying  from  infectious 
or  contagious  matter,  <fcc. 

dls  In-fect-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  disinfect;  -or.]  An 
apparatus  for  disseminating  a  gas,  vapor,  or  fine 
spray  for  the  purification  of  the  air  and  the  counter- 
action of  contagious  influences.  The  modes  are 
various:  Atomizers  for  spraying;  vessels  in  which 
gases  are  eliminated  by  chemical  action ;  vapors 
generated  by  the  heatof  lamps  beneath  vessels  con- 
taining tho  ingredients  j  blowers  by  whicb  a  medi- 
cated atmosphere  is  diffused;  trays  in  which  tho 
materials  are  exposed  to  the  ordinary  currents  of 
air ;  pastilles  for  burning ;  odors  and  perfumes  for 
disguising;  earth  and  charcoal  for  absorbing. 

*dls-ln-fla  me,  v.  t.  [Pref.  die,  aud  Eng.  inflame 
{q.  v.).]  To  divest  or  deprive  of  ardor  or  enthu- 
siasm. 

"Why  ore  your  hot  spirits  so  quickly  disinftamedt" 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xii. 


,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  English 


*dls-ln-£en-u  -I-t?,  *.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
ingenuity  (q.  v.).]  Unfairness;  want  of  candor; 

disingenuousness. 

"  They  contract  a  habit  of  ill-nature  and  di&ingenuity 
necessary  to  their  affairs,  and  the  temper  of  those  upon 
whom  they  are  to  work." — Clarendon;  Civil  War,  i.  321. 

dls-ln-&en  -u-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ingen- 
uous (q.  v.).J 

1.  (Of  persons):     Not   ingenuous;    wanting    in 
frankness,  openness,  or  candor;  making  use  of  or 
given  to  underhand  practices;  mean,  not  straight- 
forward. 

"Persons  entirely  disingenuous,  who  really  do  not 
believe  the  opinions  they  defend."— Hume;  Principles  of 
Morals,  §  1. 

2.  (Of  things):    Mean,  underhand;  not  open  or 
candid ;  unbecoming. 

"But  no  artifice  could  be  more  disingenuous." — .Va- 
aaultiu:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

dls-In-fcen  -u-Ous-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  disingenuous; 
-ly.]  In  a  disingenuous,  mean,  underhand  or  un- 
fair manner ;  not  ingenuously,  openly,  or  candidly. 

"He  disingenuously  hints  a  donbt  of  it  by  his  words."— 

Seeker:  Ans.  to  Dr.  Mayhew's  Observations. 

dls-In-feen  -u-ous-ness,  8.  [Eng.  disingenuous; 
-ness.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disingenuous ; 
a  want  or  absence  of  frankness,  openness,  or  can- 
dor. 

"He  behaved  with  a  pusillanimity  and  disingenuousness 
which  deprived  him  of  all  claim  to  respect  or  pity." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*dls  In-hab'-It,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  inhabit 
(q.  v.).]  [DiSHABiT.]  To  deprive  or  clear  of  in- 
habitants ;  to  depopulate. 

"There  were  nothing  but  exceeding  rough  mountains 
.  .  .  utterly  disinhabited  and  void  of  people."— Hack- 
luyt:  Voyages,  iii.  374. 

dls  In-hab'-It-e'd,  pa.par.  or  a.    [DISINHABIT.] 

*dls-in-her'-l-sin,  s.    [DISINHERIT.] 

1.  The  act  of  disinheriting  or  cutting  off  from  any 

hereditary  succession. 
"To  the  peril,  slander,  and  diainherison  of  the  king's 

majesty,  and  his  noble  son  Prince  Edward."— State  Trials: 

Earl  of  Surrey  (1646). 


2.  The  statn  or  condition  of  being  disinheriteil. 

"The  adultery  of  the  woman  i--  worse,  as  bringing-  bas- 
tardy into  a  family,  and  disinlirrinvnn  or  great  injuries  to 
the  lawful  children."  —  Jer.  Taylor. 

dls  In  her  -It,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  inherit 
(q.  v.J.l 

1.  Lit.  :  To  cut  off  from  an  hereditary  right;  to 
deprive  of  an  inheritance,  or  of  the  right  of  suc- 
ceeding as  an  heir  to  any  properly  or  right  which 
by  law  or  custom  would  or  should  devolve  on  him 
iu  the  ordinary  course  of  descent. 

"  Until  that  act  of  Parliament  be  repealed 
Whereby  my  sun  is  itiainln-i-ilt-il." 

lp.r  Henry  \'L,  Pt.  III.,  i.  1. 

*2.  Fig.  :  To  deprive  of  possession  or  right  over; 
to  dispossess,  to  eject. 

Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  nmber  cloud, 
And  disinherit  chaos,  that  reigns  here." 

Milton.-  CUIHII*.  333,  334. 

dls-In  her  ' 
inheritance,] 

1.  The  act  of  disinheriting. 

"  Sedition  tendeth  to  the  dis  inheritance  of  the  king."— 
Stute  Trials:  »".  Strotut  1,1620). 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disinherited. 
dls  In  her  -It-ed,  pa.par.  or  a.    [DISINHERIT.] 

dls-In-her  It-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISIN- 
HERIT.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  cutting  off  from  an  inher- 
itance ;  disinheritance. 

*dls-ln-hu  me,  r.  /.  [Pref.  dis,  ami  Etig.  inhume 
(q.  v.).]  To  disinter,  to  exhume. 

*dls-ln-sure  (sure  as  shiir  ),r.  t.  [Pref.rf/s,  and 
Eng.  insure  (q.  v.).]  To  render  insecure,  to  put  in 
danger. 

*dls-ln  -te-gra-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis;  Eng.  inle- 
gr(ate),  and  suff.-aMe.]  Capable  of  disintegration  ; 
that  may  or  can  be  disintegrated. 

dls  In  -te-grate,i'.  /.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  inte- 
grate (q.  v,).J  To  separate  or  break  up  a  solid  into 
its  integrant  particles  ;  to  reduce  to  fragments  or 
powder. 

dls-In  -te-grat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISINTE- 
GRATE.] 

dls-In  -te-grat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISINTE- 
GRATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst,:  The  process  of  separating  a  solid 
into  its  integrant  parts  ;  disintegration. 

dls-In-te-gra  -tion,  *.  [Lat.  di«=away,  apart. 
and  integratio=a  making  whole;  integer  =who\Q.\ 
[  INTEGER.  ] 

I.  Literacy: 

1.  Ord.Lana.:  Tho  breaking  asunder  of  a  solid 
body  into  its  integrant  parts. 

2.  Geol  .  ;  The  wearing  down  of  rocks  caused  chiefly 
by  the  slow  action  of  frosts,  rains,  and  other  atmos- 
pheric influences.    Tho  facility  with  which  some 
kinds  of  rocks  are  acted  upon  by  these  influences 
depends    partly   on    their   chemical    composition, 
partly  on  the  aggregation  of  their  particles,  and 
partly  on  the  readiness  with  which  they  absorb 
moisture. 

II.  Fig.  :  A  solution  of  integrity,  a  reduction  into 
component  particles. 

"The  character,  therefore,  underwent  a  marked  disin- 
tegration by  severance  into  distinct  parts."—  W".  E.  Glad- 
stone; Studies  on  Homer  (1868),  vol.  ii.,  §  ii.,  p.  44. 

dls-In  -te-grat-5r,  s.  [Eng.  disintegrate)  ;  -or.] 

1.  A  machine  for  grinding  or  pulverizing  bones?, 
guano,  &c.,  for  manure. 

"Some  firms  use  the  disintegrator  for  grinding  the  clay 
.  .  .  This  machine  .  .  .  may  be  briefly  described  as 
a  series  of  cages  of  iron  bars,  which  are  made  to  revolve 
rapidly  in  alternately  different  directions."—  G.  K.  Red- 
grave, in  Cassell's  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  267. 

2.  A  mill  in  which  grain  is  broken  into  a  fine  dust 
by  beaters  projecting  from  the  faces  of  parallel 
metallic  discs  revolving  in  contrary  directions.  The 
grain  is  fed  in  at  the  center,  and  in  falling  is  caught 
by   the    horizontal    bars   which  project  from  the 
rapidly  rotating  discs.    The  grain  acquires  a  vorti- 
cal motion  which  by  centrifugal  impulse  is  caused 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  beaters,  Which  are  in  con- 
centric series,  and  run  in  alternate  directions  and 
at  high  velocity.    (Knight.)    [FLOUR-MILL.] 

dls-ln-ter  ,  *dis-in-terre,  v.  f.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  inter  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit.:  To  unbury,  to  takeout  of  a  grave  or  the 
earth;  to  exhume. 

"  Isis  (their  goddesse  now)  I'll  dfainterre." 

May:  Litcan,  bk.  ix, 


2.  Fig.:  To  bring  to  light,  as  from  obscurity  or 
oblivion. 

"The  philosopher,  the  saint,  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the 
good,  or  the  great  man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  concealed 
in  it  plebeian,  which  u  proper  education  might  have  di,*in~ 

t'-IT'-'i."  -     AtttUxmi:    ^/1,'Cfilt"!-.   No.  215. 

*dls  In -ter-essed,  a.  |  Fr.  dtftinferettl^  disin- 
terested, pa.  par.  of  dfsintert  NN<  r=to  cet  rid  of  nil 
interest  in. J  Disinterested.  [DISINTERESTED.] 

"  All  men  are  not  wise  enough,  and  good,  and  dixinter- 
f.«wi  (."  —  />/>.  Taylor:  Knle  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*dls-ln  -tSr-ess  ment,  *dls-ln  -ter-Ss-ment,  *. 
[Fr.  dtsintfressemeiU.]  .Disinterestedness,  impar- 
tiality, fairness. 

"He  has  managed  some  of  the  charges  of  the  kingdom 
with  known  ability,  and  laid  them  down  with  entirn  <(>.*- 
i  ad- rt'xx  in  i-ii  t."  —  Prim-  P<>x(nrri}tt  t<>  ft  in  Prrftici-. 

*dls-ln  ter-est,  *.  &  «.  [Prof,  dis,  and  Eng.  in- 
terest (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  substanti ri_': 

1.  That  which  is  contrary  or  prejudicial  to  one's 
interest,  wishes,  or  prosperity;  a  disadvantage,  a 
prejudice. 

"That  there  be  no  prejudice  done  to  my  true  Church, 
nor  dixiiiti't'fxt  to  thy  kingdom. "—Afore;  Expos,  of  the 
Seven  Churches,  p.  73. 

2.  An  indifference  to  private  profit  or  advantage. 

B.  As  adj.:  Disinterested,  impartial. 

"The  measures  they  shall  walk  by  shall  be  disinterest 
and  even." — tip.  Taylor. 

*dl8-In'-t5r-6st,  r.  /.  [Pref.  ctts.andEng.  interest 
(q.  vOO 

1.  To  separate  or  disengage  from  some  interest  or 
party. 

"If  he  would  disinterest  himself  from  the  queen." — 
Otmdeii.-  (Jut-en  Elizabethan.  1597). 

2.  To  ceaso  to  pay  interest  to  on  moneys  borrowed. 
"In  order  to  abolish  this   foreign  intervention  in  the 

financial  affairs  of  the  Regency  it  is  necessary  to  disinter' 
e,*t  the  foreign  creditors." — L*>ndon  Daily  Telegraph. 

*dls-ln  -ter-est-ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Bug.  in- 
terested (q,  v.).] 

1.  Without  any  personal  interest  or  concern ;  not 
interested  or  concerned,  indifferent,  unconcerned. 

"  How  disi nterested  are  they  of  all  worldly  matters." — 
Bp.  Taylor;  Contemplations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Unbiased,  impartial ;  uninfluenced  by  hope  of 
private  advantage  or  profit ;  unselfish. 

"Each  consul  thereupon  names  his  colleague,  and  a 
contest  of  disinterested  modesty  takes  place." — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1856),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  i.,  g  9. 

dls-In  -tSr-est-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  disinterested; 
'ly.]  Iu  a  disinterested,  unselfish,  or  generous 
manner. 

"Act  as  disinterestedly  or  generously  as  you  please,  self 
etill  is  at  the  bottom."—  Shaftesbury;  Freedom  of  Wit  and 
Humor,  pt.  iii.,  §  3. 

dls-In'-ter-est-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disinterested; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disinterested ;  indiffer- 
ence to  private  interest,  profit,  or  advantage;  un- 
selfishness. 

"That  perfect  disinterestedness  and  self-devotion  of 
which  mail  seems  to  be  incapable." — Macatilay.-  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  z. 

*dls-ln -tSr-est-Ifig,   a.     [Pref.    dis,  and    Eng. 

interesting   (q.  v.).]      Uninteresting;    creating   or 
exciting  no  feelings  of  interest. 

"Long  quotations  of  disinterest iny  passages."  —  If'ar- 
burton:  Letter  to  Birch. 

dls-ln-ter -mSnt,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  inter- 
ment (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  disinterring  or  exhuming; 
exhumation. 

dls-In-ter  red,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISINTER.] 
dls-In-tSrr  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISINTER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act.of  exhuming;  disinterment. 
*dls-ln-thrail  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  inthrall 

(q.  v.).]    To  disinthrall;  to  free  from  thralldom  or 

servitude. 

dis-ln-thrall  ed,  pa.par.  or  a.    [DISINTHRALL.] 
*dls-ln-tlirall  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [DisiN- 

THEALL.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  disinthralling;  disin- 
thrallment. 

*dls-  In  -thrall  -ment,  «.  [Eng.  disenthrall; 
-ment A  The  act  of  disinthralling,  or  freeing  from 
thralldom  or  servitude. 

*dls-ln'-trl-cate,  r.  /.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
intricate  (q.  v.).]  To  free  from  intricacy;  to  disen- 
tangle. 

"  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  disintricate  the  question." 
—Sir  H".  Hamilton. 


btfil,    btfy;     p6ut,    Jdwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Sion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


disinure 
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dislade 


*dls  -In-tire,  r.  t.  [Prrf.  <fi«,  and  English  inure 
(q.  v.).]  To  render  unaccustomed  or  unused;  to 
make  unfamiliar  with. 

"We  are  hindered  and  disinnreil  by  this  course  of 
licensing."— Milton .-  A  r<-o]m<jitic*t. 

»dls  -In-tired,  pa.  pur.  or  (i.    [DisixuRE.] 


disjunct-tetrachords,  s.  pi. 

Music:  Tetrachords  having  such  a  relation  to 
each  other  that  the  lowest  interval  of  the  upper  is 
one  note  above  the  highest  interval  of  the  lower. 


II.  Pifurativety : 

1.  To  put  out  of  joint,  to  make  out  of  working 
order ;  to  derange. 

"  The    government  was    disjointed.'' — Macaulay:    Hist. 
Eug.,ch.xi.  *dls  June    tion,   s.    [Lat.  disj unctift=a  disjoin- 

2.  To  break  the  natural  connection  or  coherence    ing,  from  disjunctus,  pa.  par.  of  disjungo.] 
*dls-ln-val-ld -I-ty,  s.    [Pref.  <//»•  (intens.),  and    of ;  to  make  incoherent  or  disconnected.  (Only  used       1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  disjoining;  disunion, 

En«.  iiimlidity  dj.  v.i.j    \Vauiofvalidityorforce;    iii  the  pa.  par.)  separation, 

invalidity.  "  The  constancy  of  your  wit  was  not  wont  to  bring  forth 

"  So  well  may  I  do,  in  respect  of  the  din inraliditu  and     such  disjointed  speeches." — Sidney. 
disproportion    of  them."-Mountaau. -Appeal   t,         sar,         *B.  infrans.:  To  fall  in  pieces. 

'Let  the   frame   of   things  disjoint,  both  the    worlds 
Her."  -Xtntkrsp.:  Mticbrtlt,  iii.  2. 


.  ,    T, 

*dls  In-vest  -I-ture,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  m- 


,    . 
vestiture  (g..  v.)  .]    The  act  of  divesting  or  depriving       r 


of  investiture. 


Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  t<,  <ti*juint 


and  to    dismember: 


There's  no  disjunction  to  be  made." 

Stiukesi>.:    H'i"t'T'.<  Tut,-,  iv.  8. 

2.  Logic:  A  disjunctive  proposition. 

"  One  side  or  other  of  the  following  disjunction  is  true." 

rut-  ii:  Ei'idences,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

dls  junct  -ive,    a.   &  ».      [Fr.  ^disjonctif:   Ital. 


,   „  HIIU  10    UUHIIKIIUKI  .       The  terms    here   spoken  of  ili*giuntini:  Sp.  ilisi/uiitii-n,  from  Lat.  disjunctirus. 

*dls  in-vlg  -or-ate,    r.  (.    [Pref.  dis,  and  ing.  (|er;Te  tnejr  distinct  meaning  and  application  from  from  disjunctus,  pa.  par.  of  disjungo.} 

im-igitrnte  (q.  T.).]    To  deprive  of  vigor;  to  weaken,  the  signification  of  the  WOMB  idtn*  and  member.  A  A     4s,,aicctire- 

to  relax,  to  enervate.  limb  of  the  body  may  be  disjointed  it  it  bo  so  put  '  '  '   ..           ,  ' 

"This  soft  and  warm  and  disinvigorating  climate.'  —  out  of  tne  :oinf  that  it  cannot  act ;  but  the  body  ••  °' 

dneySmith:  Letters  (1844).  it-:-lf  is  <l i.tMemliered  when  the  different  limbs  or  1.  Tending    to  disjoin,  disconnect,  or  separate; 


Sid 


verb.) 


parts  are  separated  from  the  rest."    (Crabb:  £ny. 
.:  The  act  of  retracting  or  recalling  an    Synon.) 


Ora,,,;  Express^  of  or  marking  separation 


'2.  To  unroll,  to  unfold. 

"And  for  thee, 

Creation  universal  calls  around. 
To  disinvolve  the  moral  world." 

Young:  Xinht  Thoughts,  ii.  258-60. 

dls-ln-voT  ved,  pa.  par  or  a.    [DisisvoLVE.] 
dls-ln-v51v  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISINVOLVE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.   par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  unrolling,  unfolding,  or 

disentangling. 
dls  jask  ed,  dls  jask  -It,  a.     [A  corruption  of 

Lat.  dijyec(t!S=broken  down.] 

1.  Jaded,  decayed,  exhausted,  worn  out. 

"  In  the  morning  after  the  coronation  I  found  myself 
in  a  very  dtsjaskit  state." — Gait:  The  Steamboat,  p.  261. 

2.  Worn,  out  of  repair,  dilapidated. 

"  Tak  the  first  broken  diHJaskrd-\ookiug  road  that  makes 
for  the  hills."—  Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  ill. 
*dls-jec  -tion,  ».    [Lat.  disjechis,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 


B.  As  subst. :  A  dilemma,  a  difficulty,  a  predica- 
ment. 

"  Synnes  that  I  stonde  in  this  disjoynt." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,822. 

dls  joint  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISJOINT,  t>.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Broken  up. 

"  Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones." 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  31. 

II.  Figuratively: 

I.  Disconnected,  incoherent. 
"The  images  her  troubled  fancy  towns 
Are  incoherent,  wild;  her  words  disjointed." 

Smith. 
t2.  Out  of  order ;  out  of  joint. 


tences  while  they  seem  to  disjoin  their  meanings." — Beat- 
tie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  g  3. 

2.  Logic: 

(1)  A   disjunctive  proposition   is  one  which  ex- 
presses the  relation  (apparently)  of  two  or  more 
judgments  which  cannot  be  true  together,  and  one 
or  other  of  which  must  he  true,  as:  "Either  the 
Bible  is  false,  or  holiness  ought  to  bo  followed." 
(Thornton.) 

(2)  A  disjunctive  syllogism  is  when  the  major  prop- 
osition is  disjunctive,  as :  The  earth  moves  in  a  cir- 
cle, or  an  ellipse.    But  it  does  not  move  in  a  circle. 
Therefore  it  moves  in  an  ellipse.    ( Watts.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gram.:   A   disjunctive   particle:    as,  or,  nor, 
neither,  but,  else. 

Of  these  disjunctives  some  are  simple,  some  adversa- 


dls-jtfint  -Sd-lf  ,  adv.     [Eng.  disjointed;  •ly.']     In    live."—  Harris:  Hermes,  ii.  2. 
a  disjointed,  disconnected,  or  incoherent  manner.  2.  Logic:  A  disjunctive 


proposition. 


-                 ,    .             .                 ,      .                            dls  JSint  -ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  disjointed;   -ness.]  dls-junct  -Ive-lf  ,  adv.    [Eng.  disjunctive,  :-(;/.] 

jicio=to   scatter,  to   break  to  pieces:   <ds=away,    The  quality  of  being  disjointed,  unconnected,  or  jn  a  disjunctive  manner;  separately,  distinctly. 

apart  and  >oc<o=to  throw.]    A  scattering,  putting    incoherent.  ,.what  he  olwerTM  o(  the  nambera  disjunct.,;!,,  and 

to  flight,  or  breaking  up.                                                                disjoint  -Ing,  'dlS-JOynt-lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  apart  reason  suggests  to  be  applicable  to  the  whole  body 

"The  sudden  direction   of    Pharaoh's    host."-B(»/iop     [DISJOINT,  v.]  niited."—  JKore.  Demi/  of  Piety. 

'                                                          Au  $  B"  Ai  pr'  par'  *  ParticiP'  "*'•  »  (^  the  Mis  Jfinct  -Ure,  ,.    fPref.  dis,  and  Eng.  juncture 

verb')  («•  T-'-J    The  act  of  separating,  or  disuniting;  the 

.C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  separating,  .severing,  or  state  of1  being  disunited. 


French  desioindre  • 
'        Fr  V»-Fr  dd- 


Fr 

' 


jn  i 


,..  .  . 

disconnecting;  the  state  of  being  disjointed. 


"  That  poor  disjoi/nting 
That  only  strong  necessity  thrust  on  you." 

Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  Double  Marriatfe,  iv.  1. 


A.  Trans.:  To  separate,  to  part,  to  disunite,  to 
disconnect,  to  sunder,  to  sever,  to  dissever. 
"  The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from  power." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ctfsar,  ii.  1. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  parted,  severed,  or  separated. 

2.  To  part,  to  rid  one's  self. 

"  Till  breathless  he  disjoined." 
Shakfsp.:  Ven 

IT  For  the  difference  between 

W^nSeeedTR[PrEef.   dis,   and   English  joined    put  to  fine,  and  ransoms.-^a^r^^.  ,.  ^e,. 
(q TV.).]    Separated,  disconnected.  *dls-]u-dl-ca -tion,  ».    [Latin    dis=apart,    and 

Vo'  form.a  series/not  too  far  disjoiued^Herschel:    ^tt^fi^ afflSkaon?^3       *"* 


*dls  Joint -If ,  adv.  [Eng.  disjoint;  -ly.]  In  a 
disjointed  or  divided  state ;  separately. 

"Ho  one  virtue  can  be  without  another;  when  they  are 
perfect,  then  are  they  joined;  but,  disjointly,  no  way  can 
they  be  perfect." — Sir  M.  Sandy.  Essays  (1634),  p.  8. 

*dlB-1ud'ge,    v.   t.   £Pref.   dis,   and   Eng.  judge 


'  Those  bruises,  disjunctures,  or  brokenness  of  bones." 
—Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  347. 

*dls  Jfl  ne,  *de-ja  ne,  *dis-Joon,  *dis-ione,  «. 
[O.  Fr.  desjune ;  Fr.  dijeuner.]    Breakfast. 
"  Than  in  the  morning  up  scho  gat, 
And  on  hir  hairt  laid  hir  disjune." 

Bannatyne:  Poems,  p.  216,  St.  6. 

1  To  make  a  disjune  of:  To  swallow  up  at  a  single 
meal,  to  annihilate  at  one  attack. 
"A  fifth  part  of  them  were  able  to  make  a  disjune  of  all 


•joined."                                 -aiB-luage,    v.    T.     irrei.    aw,    auu    jjug.  jauy.  ..  A  flfth  part  of  them  were  able  to  malte  a  riisji^e  of  a 

lus  and  Adonif,  541.         (q.  y.).J    To  deprive,  divest,  or  strip  of  the  rank  or  ,he  OordonB  wnBn  at  their  best."—  Baillle:  Letters,  i.  60. 

i  to  disjoin  and  to    position  of  a  judge.  disks     IDisc  1 

"The  two  Chief  Justices  were    .    .    .    ditjudged  and  T~*       .* 


Astronomy  (1858),  g  303. 
dls  ]6m  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 


[Dtsjois.] 


"  The  disposition  of  the  organ  is  of  great  importance  in 
ie  di&judicatioutt  we  make  or  colors."—  Boyle:    On  Colors. 


the  disj 


A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  o*  particip.  adj.:    (See  the       dis_junct ,  „.    [Lat.  disjunctus,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
Terb->  jungo=tn  disjoin,  separate:  dis=away,  apart,  and 

C.  Assubst.:  Theactof  separating, disconnecting,    jungo=to  join.] 
disuniting,  or  sundering.  »A    Ordinary  Language: 

dls-]6int ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  desjoinct,  pa.  par.  of 
desjoindre=to  disjoin  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  put  out  of  joint ;  to  separate  parts  united  at 


1.  Separated,  distinct. 
"  Meer  arbitrarious  will   as  disjunct  from    his    other 
attributes."—  GlanvM:  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  vii. 


2.  Containing  an  alternative. 

"  That  disjunct  charge  of  either  living  chastely,  or 
marrying  a  wife  whom  they  may  not  divorce."— Bp.  Hall: 
Honor  of  Married  Clergy. 

B.  Entom.:  An  epithet  applied  to  insects  whose 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are  separated  by  a  deep 
2.  To  separate  or  break  up  a  body  composed  of    incision. 

disjunct-motion,  s. 

Music:  A  term  used  when  the  sounds  in  a  move- 
ment move  by  skips,  e.  g.,  C,  F,  D,  G. 


the  joints. 

"  Yet  what  could  swords  or  poisons,  racks  or  flame, 
But  mangle  and  disjoint  the  brittle  frame?  " 

*t  Prior:  Henry  and  Einjna. 


pieces  joined  together. 

"Some  half-ruined  wall, 
Disjointed  and  about  to  fall." 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  H'ayside  Inn  (Interlude). 


1.  A  quoit. 

"Far  as  an  able  arm  the  disk  can  send." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  niii.  511. 

2.  The  face  of  the  sun,  moon,  &c.,  as  it  appears  to 
the  eye. 

"  Where  finds  Philosophy  her  eagle  eye, 
With  which  she  gazes  at  yon  burning  disk 
Undazzled?"  Cowper:  Task,  i.  712-14. 

•dls-klnd  -ness,  s.   [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  kindness 

1.  Want   or   absence   of  kindness,   affection,  or 
goodwill ;  unkindness. 

2.  An  act  of  unkindness  or  malignity;  injury,  hurt. 
"He  that  pulls  down  his  neighbor's  house  does  him  a 

iliskindness."— Search:  Light  of  Nature.     (Introd.) 

*dls-kno  w,   v.   t.    [Pref.   dis,   and    Eug.   know 
(q.  v.).]    To  disown,  to  refuse  to  acknowledge. 
"  And  when  he  shall  (to  light  thy  sinful  load) 
Put  manhood  on,  dlsknow  him  not  for  God." 

Sylvester:  The  Lawte,  851. 

*dIS-la  de,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  lade  (q.  v.).] 
To  unlade,  to  unload. 

"  jEgeons  ful-fraught  Rallies  are  disladed." 

Heywood:  Troia  Britanica  (1609). 


lite     fat     fare      amidst, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir, 
whd,     s6n;     mate,     ciib,    cttre,    unite,     ciir,    rule,    full;     trf,     Syrian,     a,    ce  =  e; 


marine;   g6,    pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  -  Tiw. 


dislady 

*dis  lad  -f,  r.  t.  [Pri-fix  ills,  and  En«.  fad// 
(a.  v.,l.j  To  deprive  of  the  position  or  character  of 
a  laity. 

*dis  law  -yer,  <••  t.  [Prof,  dis,  and  Eng.  lawyer 
(q.  v.  i.J  To  deprive  of  the  rank,  position,  or  stand- 
ing (if  a  lawyer. 

"They  hml  dislaicgered  him."— .Vurf/i:  Life  of  Lord 
Onttfml,  ii.  237. 

*dls-leaf -Ifig,  s.  fPrcf-  'It*;  EUR-  leaf,  and  suff. 
-/«./.  ]  The  lo.-s  or  deprivation  of  loaves. 

"Its  boughs,  with   their   buddings  and  di 
C'u-luli1:  II'  ,'c".s  and  HertMOonktpi  lect.  i.,  p.  31!. 

*dls  Ilk  a.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dislik(e) ;  -able.']  Di- 
serving  of  being  disliked ;  unpleasant,  disagreeable. 

•  (  >ri  the  whole,  as  matters  go,  that  is  not  the  most  dis- 
lik«bh'."—(ai-iyle.  (Ug ill- it. ) 

dls-ll  ke,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  like,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  A  feeling  of  disinclination,  disapprobation,  or 
aversion;  an  absence  of  fondness  or  affection;  dis- 
taste, repugnance. 

"  Jonn  Dalrymple  was  regarded  with  incurable  distrust 
and  dislike."— .Vacaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*'2.  Discord,  disagreement,  dissension. 
"  This  said  Aletes,  and  a  murmur  rose 
That  showed  dislike  among  the  Christian  peers.' 
Fairfax;  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dislike, 
disgust i  displeasure,  dissatisfaction,  and  distaste: 
"Dislike  and  dissatisfaction  denote  the  feeling  or 
sentiment  produced  either  by  persons  or  things; 
(Haplettxure,  that  produced  by  persons  only ;  distaste 
and  disgust,  that  produced  by  things  only.  In  re- 
gard to  persons,  dislike  is  the  sentiment  of  equals 
and  persons  unconnected ;  displeasure  and  dissatis- 
faction, of  superiors,  or  such  as  stand  in  some  sort 
of  relation  to  us.  Strangers  may  foel  a  dislike  upon 
seeing  each  other;  parents  or  masters  may  feel  dis* 
pleasure  or  dissatisfaction:  the  former  sentiment 
is  occasioned  by  their  supposed  faults  in  character ; 
the  latter  by  their  supposed  defective  services.  I 
dislike  a  person  for  his  assumption  or  loquacity,  I 
am  displeased  with  him  for  his  carelessness,  and 
dissatisfied  withhislabor.  The  displeasure  is  awak- 
ened by  whatever  is  done  amiss ;  the  dissatisfaction 
is  caused  by  what  happens  amiss  or  contrary  to  our 
expectation.  Accordingly,  the  word  dissatisfaction 
is  not  confined  to  persons  of  a  particular  rank,  but 
to  the  nature  of  the  connection  which  subsists  be- 
tween them.  Whoever  does  not  receive  what  he 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  from  another  is  dissatis- 
fied. A  servant  may  bo  dissatisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment he  meets  with  from  his  master;  and  may  be 
said  therefore  to  express  dissatisfaction,  though  not 
displeasure.  In  regard  to  things,  dislike  is  a  casual 
feeling  not  arising  from  any  specific  cause.  A  dis- 
satisfaction is  connected  with  our  desires  and  ex- 
pectations :  we  dislike  the  performance  of  an  actor 
from  one  or  many  causes,  or  from  no  apparent 
cause ;  but  we  are  dissatisfied  with  his  performance 
if  it  fall  short  of  what  we  were  led  to  expect.  In 
order  to  lessen  the  number  of  our  dislikes  we  ought 
to  endeavor  not  to  dislike  without  a  cause;  and  in 
order  to  lessen  our  dissatisfaction,  ~wo  ought  to  be 
moderate  in  our  expectation.  Dislike,  distaste,  and 
disgust  rise  on  each  other  in  their  signification. 
The  distaste  is  more  than  the  dislike,  and  the  dis- 
gust more  than  the  distaste.  The  dislike  is  a  partial 
feeling,  quickly  produced  and  quickly  subsiding; 
the  distaste  is  a  settled  fueling,  gradually  produced, 
and  permanent  in  its  duration ;  the  disgust  is  either 
transitory  or  otherwise;  momentarily  or  gradually 
produced,  but  stronger  than  either  of  the  two  oth- 
ers .  .  ." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  dislike  and 
disinclination:  "  Dislike  applies  to  what  one  has  or 
does ;  disinclination  only  to  what  one  does :  we  dis- 
like the  thing  we  have,  or  dislike  to  do  the  thing; 
but  we  are  disinclined  to  do  the  thing.  They  ex- 
press a  similar  feeling  that  differs  in  degree.  The 
disinclination  is  but  a .small  degree  of  dislike:  the 
dislike  murks  something  contrary;  the  disinclina- 
tion doos  not  amount  to  moro  than  the  absence  of 
an  inclinat  ion.  None  but  a  disobliging  temper  has 
a  dislike  to  comply  with  reasonable  requests;  but 
the  most  obliging  disposition  may  have  an  occa- 
sional disinclination  to  comply  with  a  particular 
request."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

dis  11  ke,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  like,  v.  (q.  v.}] 

1.  To  have  a  feeling  of  dislike,  repugnance,  or 
aversion  toward ;  to  regard  with  repugnance  or  dis- 
inclination. 

"  Whom  he  disliked  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  easy  nature 
to  dislike  anybody." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

*2.  To  displease. 

"  I'll  do  it,  but  it  dislike*  me." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

*3.  To  express  disapprobation  of. 

"  I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it.1' — Shakesp.;  Meas- 
ure for  Measure,  i.  2. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  dislike  and  to  dis- 
approve, see  DISAPPROVE. 
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*dls-ll  ke,  (t.  [Pref.  dw,  and  Eng.  like,  a.  (q.  v.)l 
Unlike. 

"  Two  states  then  there  be  after  death  .  .  .  dislike 
in  condition." — Andrewes:  Sermons,  ii.  82. 

dis  lik  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISLIKE,  r.] 
*dls-llk  e-f  ul,  a.    [Eng.  dislike;  -ful(l).}     Full 
of  dislike  or  disaffection;    disaffected,  disagree- 
able, unpleasant, 

"  Now,  were  it  not,  Sir  Scudamour,  to  you 
Dfslikefull  paine  so  sad  11  taske  to  take." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  40. 

*dls-llk  e-11-hpod,    s.    [Eng.  dislikelu;   -hood,] 

Unlikelihood,  improbability. 

*dls-llk  e-lf ,  a.  [Eng.  dislike;  -ly.]  Unlikely, 
improbable. 

*dls-llk  -en,  r.  /.    [Eng.  dislike,   and  v.  suff.  •en 
(Q-  v.).]    To  make  unlike,  to  disguise. 
"  Muffle  your  face, 

Dismantle  you,  and,  as  you  can  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming." 

Shakesp.;  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

*dls-llk  -ened  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISLIKEN.] 

*dls-li  ke-ness,  s.  [Prof,  dis,  and  Eng.  likeness 
(q.  v.J.]  Uulikeuess,  dissimilitude,  dissimilarity. 

"That  which  is  not  designed  to  represent  anything 
but  itself  can  never  mislead  us  from  the  true  apprehen- 
sion of  anything  by  its  dislikeness  to  it."—  Locke.-  Human 
Understanding,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

dls-llk-gr,  s.  [Eng.  dislik(e);  -«r.]  One  who 
dialikes,  disapproves,  or  disrelishes. 

"Among  many  dislikers  of  the  queen's  marriage."— 
Speed:  <Jueen  Marie,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xxiii.,  g  28. 

dis  Ilk  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISLIKE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  state  of  feeling  dislike, 
repugnance,  or  aversion  toward  anything. 

"The  consideration  whereof  bred  an  utter  disliking  in 
the  whole  company." — Sir  F.  Drake.-  The  World  Encom. 
passed,  p.  89. 

*dls~llmb  (b  silent),  v  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
limb  (q.  v.).]  To  tear  limb  from  limb;  to  tear  the 
limbs  from. 

*dls-llm  bed  (b  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DlSLiMB.] 
*dls-llmn    (n  silent),  v.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
limn  (q.  v.).]  To  strike  out  of  a  picture,  to  obliter- 
ate, to  efface. 

"  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought, 
The  rack  dislimns," 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  14. 

*dls-llnk  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  link  (q.v.).] 
To  unlink,  to  disjoin,  to  separate. 

"  There  a  group  of  girls 
In  circle  waited,  whom  the  electric  shock 
Dislinked  with  shrieks  and  laughter." 

Tennyson:  Princess  (Prol.). 

*dls-llve \  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  live  (q.  v.) ; 
or  perhaps  dis,  and  Eng.  life  (q.  v.).J  To  deprive 
of  life. 

"  Telemachus  dislived  Amphimedon." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxii, 

*dls-16  ad,  *dls-16'ad-ln,  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  load  (q.  v.).]  To  unload,  to  discharge  a  cargo. 

"  No  ship,  crear,  boat,  Ac.,  aucht  to  riisloadin  or  breake 
builk  vntill  the  tyme  they  come  to  the  said  burcht."— Acts 
Charles  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  630. 

dls'-lft-cate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  dislocatus,  pa.  par. 
of  disloco=to  move  from  its  place:  JLat.  dis=away, 
apart,  and  locus=&  place.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  To  put  out  of  or  remove  from  its  proper 
place ;  to  displace. 

"After  some  time  the  strata  on  all  sides  of  the  globe 
were  dislocated,  and  their  situation  varied."—  Woodward. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disturb,  to  derange. 

"  Our  oivill  wars  hath  lately  dislocated  all  relations."— 
Fuller:  Worthies)  Barkshire. 

II.  Surg. :  To  move  or  force  a  bone  from  its  socket, 
cavity,  or  place  of  articulation. 

"  They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones."         Shake&p.:  Lear,  iv.  2. 

*dls'-l6-cate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  dislocatus.]  Dislo- 
cated. 

dla  -lo-oat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISLOCATE,  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Moved  or  put  out  of  the  proper 
place ;  displaced. 

2.  Surg. ;  Moved   or  forced ;   as  a   bone   from  its 
socket,  cavity,  or  place  of  articulation. 

dls-lo-cat'-Ing",  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [DISLOCATE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  DISLOCATION  (q.  v.). 


dislodgment 


dls-l&  ca  -tlon,  x.  [Fr.  dislocation;  Sp.  disloca- 
tion; Ital.  (tixloyazione,  from  Low  Lat.  dislocatus, 
pa.  par.  of  disloco=to  put  out  of  place.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literal  1 1/ : 

(1)  A   putting    out  of   or    removing  out    of    the 

E roper  place ;  a  displacing;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
>cated. 

"  One  might  hear  his  bones  crack,  and  after  the  disloca- 
tion they  were  set  again." — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  §  1, 
lett.  18. 

(2)  A  removing  from  the  proper  order  or  arrange- 
ment ;  a  disturbing,  a  derangement. 

"  I  prefer  the  common  opinion  which  preventeth  such 
dislocation  of  the  months." — Raleigh;  History  of  the 
World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  §7. 

(3)  The  state  of  being  displaced  or  moved  out  of 
the  proper  place. 

"The  posture  of  rocks,  often  leaning  or  prostrate, 
shows  that  they  had  some  dislocation  from  their  natural 
site."—  Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Fig.:  A  state  of  derangement,  disorder,  or  con- 
fusion. 

"  Neither  battle  I  see,  nor  arraying,  nor  king  in  Israel, 
Only  infinite  jumble  and  mess  and  dislocation." 

Cloughi  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich,  ix.  63,  64. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol.:  A  general  term  for  any  displacement  of 
the  stratified  rocks  from  their  original  horizontal 
or  sedimentary  position.    Slips,  faults,  and  the  like 
are  dislocations.    [See  these  words.] 

2.  Surg. :  When  tne  head  or  articular  surface  of  a 
bone  is  thrown  out  of  its  proper  place,  with  respect 
to  the  corresponding  articular  cavity  or  surface  of 
another   bone  in  or  upon  which   it  is   naturally 
situated,  it  is  termed  a  dislocation  or  luxation.    A 
dislocation  may  be  primary,  or  by  action  of  the 
muscles  secondary,  simple  or  compound,  complete 
or  incomplete,  old  or  recent,  spontaneous  as  from 
disease,  congenital  as  from  original  imperfection,  or 
complicated  as  with  fracture ;  and  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  heads  of  the  bones  are  dis- 
placed, the  dislocation  is  named  upward,  down- 
ward, forward,  or  backward.    The  general  symp- 
toms are  pain  in  the  joint,  and  great  difficulty  or 
absolute  impossibility  of  moving  it. 

*dls-lod  ge,  s.  [Prof,  dis,  and  Eng.  lodge  (q.  v.).] 
A  separation,  an  absence. 

"  Show  how  long  dislodge  hath  bred 
Our  cruel  cutting  smart." 

Turberville:  The  Ventrous  Lover. 

dis  lod  ge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Yv.desloger;  Fr.  deloger; 
O.  Fr.  des=Fr.  d£=Lat.  di«=away,  apart,  and  Fr. 
loger= to  lodge.]  [LODGE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  remove  or  displace  from  the  usual  or  natural 
place  of  rest. 

"The  shell-fish  which  are  resident  in  the  depths  live 
and  die  there,  and  are  never  dislodged  or  removed  by 

storms. " — Woodwa  rd. 

2.  To  drive  from  a    station  or  post;  to  cause  to 
evacuate  or  remove. 

" He  dislodged  the  English  from  Sligo:  and  he  eventu- 
ally secured  Galway." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xir, 

3.  To  drive  from  any  place ;  to  expel. 
"Satan  with  his  rebellious  disappeared 

Far  in  the  dark  dislodged;  and  void  of  rest." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  414,  415. 

II.  Figuratively: 

fl.  To  cause  to  remove  or  depart,  to  get  rid  of. 
"It  proved  impossible  to  dislodge  William  from  Eng. 
l»nd." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*2.  To  drive  away,  to  expel. 

'*  Every  sorrow 
Dislodged  was  out  of  mine  herte." 

Chaucer:  Book  of  the  Duchess. 
*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  remove  to  fresh  quarters, 

"The  Voices  are  dislodged,  and  Marcius  gone." 

Si'iakesp.:  Curiolanus,  v.  4. 

2.  To  quit  a  resting  or  stopping  place. 

"  Where  light  and  darkness  in  perpetual  round 
Lodge  and  dislodge  by  turns." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.6,  7. 

dls-lod  ged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISLODGE.] 
dls-l5dg'~lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISLODGE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.   <&  particip.   adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  removing  or  causing  to 
remove  from  a  place  of  rest. 

dls-lodg  -ment,  s.  [English  dislodg(e);  -ment.l 
The  act  of  dislodging  or  displacing;  the  state  of 
being  dislodged. 


boll,     btfy;     pout,    jtfwl;    cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -Won,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -slous  =  shus.     -t>le,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


dislogistic 


dls-lo-gist  -Ic,  a.    [DYSLOGISTIC.] 
*dis-ldlgn  ed  (g  silent),  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Fr. 
eloiyner=tt>  remove.]    Removed. 

"Low-looking  dales,  disloigned  from  common  gaze." 
f,.,-nsrr:  F.  <?.,  IV.  X.  24. 

*dls-16  ke,  v.  t.     [Low  Lat.  disioco=to  put  or 
force  out  of  place.]    To  dislocate. 
"  His  bones  and  joints  from  whence  they  whilom  stood 
With  racking!*  quite  difluked  and  distracted." 

Varies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  20. 

dis  16y-al,  *dys-loy-all,  a.   TO.  Fr. 
Fr.  deluyal;  O.  Fr.  des=Fr.  iU  = 
apart,  and  foyai=loyal  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  true  to  allegiance ;  not  loyal ;  false  to  one's 
sovereign  or  government. 

"Man  disobeying, 
Disloyal,  breaks  his  fealty,  and  sins." 

Milton.  P.  L.,  iii.  203,  204. 

2.  Characterized  or  actuated  by  disloyalty. 

"Foul  distrust  and  breach 
Disloyal."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  6,  7. 

*3.  Dishonest,  treacherous,  perfidious,  disingen- 
uous. 

"  Such  things,  in  a  false,  disloyal  knave, 
Are  tricks  of  custom." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

•4.  Not  true  to  the  marriage-bed,  unchaste. 

"  Disloyal .' 

The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness." 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Xothing,  iii.  2. 

*5.  Inconstant,  false  in  love. 
"  Such  was  the  end  that  to  disloyall  loue  did  fall." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  19. 

dls-ldy -al-lj?,  adv.    [Eng.  disloyal;  -Jy.]    In  a 
disloyal,  false,  or  treacherous  manner. 
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6.  Frightful,  horrid. 

"So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

*B.  As  substantive  (pi.) : 

1.  Melancholy. 

"He  comes  and  seems  entirely  wrapt  up  in  therf/«m<i/.«.  ' 

—Foot?:    Til,'    Liar,  ii. 

2.  Mourning  garments. 

"  My  lady  is  decked  out  in  her  dismals." — Foote:  Trip  to 
I'alais,  iii 


dismay 


dis  mant  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISMANTLED 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <v  fjarticip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  .-Is  subst. :  The  act  of  stripping  of  furniture, 
apparatus,  equipment,  Ac. 

"  It  is  not  sufficient  to  possess  our  own  fort,  without  the 
(tiHmaittlinu  and  demolishing  of  our  enemy's."— llnkriritl. 


•dls-marfh  ,  r.  i.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  march 
1.  v.).]    To  march  away. 

*dls-mar  '-if,  *dls  mar   f,  r.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and 
For  the  difference  between  dismal  and  dull,  see    Eug.  marry  (q.  v.).J    To  divorce. 

*dls  mar  -shal,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  mar- 
xhal  i'n.  v,).]  To  derange,  in  ]. ut  in  disorder  or  con- 
fusion. 

••  what  wa>  MsmanheXfA  late 
In  this  my  noble  frame." 

Drumtntiii'l    Soiittfts. 

*dls-mask  ,    v.  t.     [Pref.    dis,    and 


dis=awav.    DL.LL 

'dismal-dreaming,  a.  Full  of  ill-boding  dreams 
"And  drives  away  dark,  dismal-dreaming  night." 

'  ^nil.-fsp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  200. 

1  Dismal  Swamp : 

Geog. :  Eitherof  two  swamps  in  the  United  States, 


calledthe  Great  and  the   Little  Dismal  Swamp.'    ,"•     masK  ,    r.  r.     ir  »i .    a.s  ,.•„,.     , 
Tlin  first  nf   thesAtl       rmo   t,,   whirh  nreflminRntlv     (Q- T-)-]     fo  strip  or  divest  of  a  mask  ,  t 


The  first  of  these,  the  one  to  which  preeminently 
the  appellation  Dismal  Swamp  is  applied,  is  partly 
in  North  Carolina  and  partly  iu  \  irginia.  It  lies 
north  of  Albemarle  Sound.  It  is  thirty  miles  long 
by  ten  or  twelve  broad,  and  has  in  the  center  Drum- 
mond  Lake  or  Pond,  about  seven  miles  long  and 
thirty  in  circumference.  The  Little  Dismal  Swamp 
is  of  somewhat  less  dimensions.  It  lias,  between 
Albemarle  and  Pimlico  Sounds. 

"Away  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  he  speeds — 

His  path  was  rugged  and  sore. 
Through  tangled  juniper,  beds  of  reeds, 
Through  many  a  fen  where  the  serpent  feeds, 
And  man  never  trod  before  t" 

Moore:  The  Lake,  of  the  Dismal  Swamp. 


to  unmask. 

"  Fair  ladies,  masked,  are  roses  in  their  bud: 
D/s»m*/.-'''/,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown, 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown." 

Shdketp.:  Love's  Labur's  Lost,  v.  2, 

*dls-mask  ed,  p».  par.  or  a.    [Dis.MASK.] 
*dls-mask  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISMASK.] 
A.  &  B.     As  pr.  par.  <?  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  stripping  or  divesting  of 

a  mask ;  an  unmasking, 
dis  mast  ,  r.  t.   [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng.  mast  i  q.  v.).} 

To  strip  or  deprive  of  mast  or  masts ;  to  carry  away 


againsi 
1671). 


The  other  having  dealt  so  disloyally  and  confessed  it 
it  themselves.*5— Stale  Trials:  Duke  of  Norfolk  (an. 


dls-ltfy    al-tf ,  s.    [O.  Fr.  desloialte,  deslealte; 
Fr.  deloyauti;  Sp.  deslealtad;  Hal.  dislealta;  Port. 


*dl§  -mal,  v.  i.    [DISMAL,  a.]    To  feel  dismal  or    the  masts  of  a  ship, 
melancholy.  "At  length  the  Dutch  Admiral  drew  off,  leaving  one 

"OihowIdismalleiiinhearinBthein."—  Mad.  D"  Arblay:    shattered  and  dismasted  hull  to  the  euemj  •."— -Vii.-nulo, 
Diary,  i.  344. 

*dl§-mal  -1-tf,  s.    [Eng.  dismal;  -ily.] 

1.  Anything  dismal  or  dispiriting. 


"What  signifies  dwelling  upon  such  dismantles! "— 

nt  of  loyalty  in  allegiance;  a    breach    of    Maa-  VArbtay:  camille,  vi.,  ch.  xiv.    (Davit,.) 

2.  Melancholy,  cheerlessness. 


"'»'•  K»9-,  °n-  Iv- 

dismast -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISMAST.] 

dis  mast    Ing,  pr.  par.,  <i.  &  s.    [DISMAST.] 

A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  <5b  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  stripping,  depriving,  or 


"  With  all  that  dismality  of  aspect  there  were_Bomevery    carrying  away  the  masts  of  a  vessel, 
iomical  scenes." — Elizabeth  Car 

dig  -mal-1?,  adv.    [Eng. 


fidelity  to  a  sovereign. 

"  Let  the  truth  of  that  religion  I  profess  be  represented 

to    judgment,    not    in    the    disguises    of  levity,  schism,    comical  scenes."—  Elizabeth  Ca 
heresy,    novelty    and    disloyalty." —King    Charles:  Eikon 
Basilike. 

•2.  A  want  of  constancy  or  fidelity  in  love. 

"There  shall  appear  such  seeming  truths  of  Hero's 
disloyalty,  that  jealousy  shall  be  called  assurance."— 
Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  2. 

If  For  the  difference  between  disloyalty  and  dis- 
afection,  see  DISAFFECTION. 

*dls-lus  -ter,  v.  t.  f  Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  luster 
(q.  v.).J  To  deprive  of  luster,  to  dull. 

"  All  those  glittering  passions  get  their  luster  in  the 

absence  of  that  intellectual  light,  which,   as  soon   as   it  -  .. 

appears,  deads  and  dislusters  them."— Mountagu:  Devout     lo  deprive  of  manhood. 
Essays,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  vi.,  g  3.  "  Man  by  death  is  absolutely  divided  and  disman'd." — 

•dlS-ma  11,  «dl8-ma  yl,  V.  t.  [Pref.  die,  and  Eng.     Feltham:  Kesolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  47. 

mafi(q.  v.).]    To  deprive  of  or  cut  off  the  plates  of       dis  man  -tie,  v.  t.    [Old  Fr.  denmanteller ;  Fr.    ing  of"the~Bpi"r'its  fa  statelTf  Terror  "or  fright;  dis- 

demanteler:   O.  Fr.  des;   Fr.  d^=Lat.  dts=away,    couragement. 


Carter:  Letters,  i.  259  (1809).  fdls-mast -ment,  s.  [Eng.  dismast;  -nifii/.]   The 

„.,,   _.,-  .,,„„,.     L~ag.  dismal;  -ly.]     In  a  dis-  act  of  dismasting  a  vessel;  the  state  of  being  dis- 

mal,  gloomy,  dreary,  or  woeful  manner;  drearily,  mastcd. 

cheerlessly,  miserably.  *dls-mat$h  ,  t'.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  English  match 

"Not  only  supplanted  but  dismally  chasti8ed."-Bar-  (q,.  v.).]    To  render  or  be  unworthy  of  comparison 

•ow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  11.  with. 

tdli} -mal-ness,  s.     [Eng.  dismal;  -reess.]    The 
quality  of  being  dismal,  gloomy,  or  cheerless. 

"  Gelia  thought  with  some  dismalness  of  the  time  she 


'*  l"™*"-°e°r<"! 


"  Thou  happy  witness  of  my  happy  watches. 
Blush  not  ( my  book)  nor  think  it  thee  dinmatches." 
Sylvester:  Dti  Bartas.     (Xarts.) 

*dls  maw  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  mate  (q.  v.).] 
To  eject  from  the  maw,  to  disgorge,  to  i" 


.  -        "  You  may  unrip  yourself,  and  dis)naw  all  that  you  have 

_*dls-man  ,_v.  f.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  man  (q.  V.).J    jn  your  troubled  heart  and  grieved  entrails  "—Meltun, 

Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

dis  ma  y,  s.    [DISMAY,  v.] 

1.  An  utter  loss  of  courage  or  resolution  ;  a  sink- 


mail. 

"Their  mighty  stroakes  their  haberions  dismayled." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  29. 

dis.  -mal,  a.  &  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Minsheu 
derived  it,  but  without  sufficient  cause,  from  the 
Lat.  dies  maius=an  unlucky  day,  a  day  of  evil 
omen.  Skeat  refers  it  to  O.  Fr.  dismaI=Low  Lat. 
dedmalis,  from  decimo=a  tenth,  a  tithe,  and  sup- 
poses the  reference  to  be  to  the  cruel  extortions 
practiced  by  feudal  lords  in  exacting  tenths  from 

their  vassals.    Wedgwood  connects  it  with  the  root    equipments,  or  outfit. 

Been  in  dizzy,  and  Mflller  believes  it  is  connected       "The  playhouses  were  to  be  dismantled,  the  spectators 
with  dismay  (q.  V.).l  fined,  the  actors  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail." — Macaulay: 

Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

A.  As  adjective: 


apart,  and  mante/er=to  cover  with  a  cloak;  O.  Fr. 
mantel  =  ¥r.  manteau=&  cloak.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Lit. :  To  deprive  or  strip  of  a  dress  or  covering 
"  Muffle  your  face,  dismantle  yon." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

2.  Figuratively: 


*1.  Mournful,  gloomy,  sad  (only  in  the  phrase 
here  given). 

"  And  eek,  as  helpe  me  God  withal, 
I  trowe  hit  was  in  the  dismal 
That  was  the  wounder  of  Egipte." 

Chaucer:  Book  of  the  Duchess  (1206). 

•2.  (As  if  the  writer  had  believed  in  the  etymol- 
ogy dies  mains) :  Unlucky,  ill-omened. 

"  The  particular  calendars,  wherein  [the  Jews]  good 
or  dismal  days  are  distinguished  according  to  the  diver- 
sity of  their  ways,  we  find  in  Leviticus  JCTVI.  ' — Jackson: 
Eternal  Truth  of  Scriptures,  i.,  ch.  zxii. 

3.  Dark,  gloomy,  cheerless. 

"But  dark  and  dismal  is  the  vault 
Where  Norton  and  his  sons  are  laid." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe  of  Kylstone,  iv. 

4.  Cheerless,  depressing,  dispiriting. 

"  This  festival  was  the  very  dismallest  of  all  the  enter- 
tainments."— Thackeray. 

5.  Full  of  woe;  calamitous,  miserable,  woeful, 
dire,  lamentable,  doleful. 

"  To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vL  34. 


"  I,  who  know  that  enemy  well,  cannot  think  of  such  a 
battle  without  dismay." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*2.  Ruin,  destruction. 

"Like  as  a  ship,  whom  cruell  tempest  drives 
Upon  a  rocke  with  horrible  dismay." 

Spenser:  F.  <?.,  V.  ii.  60. 

..  ,...,..,„..„.„ .  dls-ma  y,  *de  may-en,  *des-maie,  *des  maye, 

(1)  To  strip  or  deprive  of  furniture,  apparatus,    *dis  maye,  t'.  t.  &  i.    [Sp.  desmayar;  .Port,  des- 

••— ~flA  maiar;  O.   Fr.  esmayer  (probably  originally  des- 

mayer),  from  des=Lat.  dis=away,  apart,  and  O.  H. 
(ier.  magan;  Ger.  mogen;  A.  S.  ma</a)i  =  to  be  able; 
Eng.  may.    Cf.  O.  Ital.  dismutiate:  Ital.  »magare= 
to  lose  courage.    (Skeat.)] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deprive  of  courage  or  spirit;  utterly  to  dis- 
courage or  dishearten;  to  terrify,  to  affright,  to 
daunt. 

"  It  broke  with  thunder  long  and  loud, 
Dismayed  the  brave,  appalled  the  proud." 

Scott:  Lauoftlte  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  26. 

•2.  To  subdue,  to  vanquish. 
"  When  the  bold  Centaures  made  that  bloody  fray 
With  the  fierce  Lapithes,  which  did  them  dismay." 

Spenser. 

*B.  Reflex. :  To  discourage,  to  affright,  to  allow 

ments ;  to  render  useless  for'  purposes  of  offense  or  to  lose  courage, 

defense;  to  raze.  "  Desmaye  you  no  longer." 

"  Lambert  presently  took  care  to  dismantle  the  castle."  H'ittiam  ofPalerne,  3,040. 

— Clarendon:  civil  War,  iii.  192.  *f».  Intrant. :   To  be  dismayed,    discouraged,  or 

2.  Nav. :  To  strip  a  vessel  of  its  sails,  rigging,  Ac. ;  dispirited ;  to  be  aghast ;  to  lose  heart  or  courage, 

to  unrig.  "  He  bad  hem  not  desmayyhen." 

"  After  something  approaching  to  mutiny,  the  Thames  Joseph  of  Arimathra,  31. 

was  dismantled" — Athentxum.  ^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dismay,  to 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  dismantle  and  to  daunt,  and  to  appal:    "The  effect  of  fear  on  the 

demolish,  see  DEMOLISH.  spirit  is  strongly  expressed  by  all  these  terms ;  but 


*(2)  To  strip  or  deprive  of  anything. 
"  Dismantling  him  of  his  honor,  and  seizing  his  reputa- 
tion."— South. 
*(3)  To  cast  off  or  away,  to  undo. 

"  Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favor."       Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  1. 

*(4)  To  tear,  break,  or  pull  down,  or  from  its  place. 
"  His  nose  dismantled  in  his  mouth  is  found; 
His  jaws,  cheeks,  front,  one  undistinguished  wound." 
Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  iii. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Mil. :  To  deprive  or  strip  a  fortress  of  its  eqnip- 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk. 


what,     fall,     fatter;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,    cUre,    unite,    car,    rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian. 


s'ire,    sir, 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


dismayd 
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dismay  expresses  less  than  daunt,  and  this  than  *dls-met -tied  (tied  as  teldi,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and 

appal.     Wo    are   dismayed    by  alarming  circum-  Eng.  mettled  (q.  v.).]    Deprived  of  mettle  or  spirit, 

stances;   we   are   daunted   by    terrifying.  \vr    are  ilc"rm-rit»' 

appalled  by  horrid  circumstances.    A  severe  defeat  ..  Gray  Cnstom8i  which  our  dead  ,„„„„„„,  9loth 


Gave  up,  to  Hurfeit  the  undaring  north." 
Llewellyn:   KtrM's,  i>i'?f.  to  Gregory's  Posthitma  (1650). 


will  dismay  so  as  to  lessen  tho  forco  of  resistance; 
the  fiery  glare  from  the  oyos  of  a  ferocious  beast 
•will  daunt  him  who  was  venturing  to  approach  ;  the 
sight  of  an  apparition  will  appal  the  stoutest 
heart."  (Crabb:  Eny.  Synon.) 

*dls-ma  yd  (1),  a.  [Pref.  di's,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
m«£/rf=Eng.  made.]  Ugly,  ill-shaped,  deformed, 
hideous. 

"  Whose  hideous  shapes  were  like  to  feendes  of  hell, 
Some  like  tohouiules,  some  like  to  apes,  <lixmay<{, 
Some  like  to  puttockes,  all  in  plumes  aniyd, 
All  shap't  according  their  conditions." 

.Spenser;  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  11. 

dls-ma  yed,  *dls-ma  yd  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DISMAY,  v.} 

*dls-may  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dismayed;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dismayed  or  con- 
founded with  terror. 

"  Being  subject  to  too  great  and  sudden  desolation  and 
dfomayedness,"—MountaffU:  Deruitt  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  vi.,  §  3. 

*dls-ma  y-ful,  *dis-may -fdll,  a.  [En%. dismay; 
-ful(l).]    Full  of  or  causing  dismay  ;  terrifying. 
"  Much  dismayed  with  that  dismay  full  sight." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  26. 

dls-may  -Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISMAY,  v.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Tho  act  of  causing  dismay;  terrify- 
ing, confounding. 

*dlsme  (s  silent),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  decima.] 
[DIME.] 

1.  A  tenth  part. 

"  The  disme  goth  to  the  bataile." 

Gower;  C,  A.   (Prol.) 

2.  A  tithe,  a  tenth. 

"  The  Abbot  of  Walthsm  being  appointed  collector  of 
a  disme." — State  Trials:  Proceedings  on  Habeas  Corpus 
(an.  1627). 

3.  The  number  ten ;  so  many  tens, 

"  Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dfsmes, 
Hath  been  as  dear  us  Helen." 

Shakes]).:  Troiltis  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

dls-mem  ber,  *de-mem-bre,  *dis-mem-bre, 
*dys-mem-bre,  r.  t.  [O.  Fr.  desmembrer;  Fr. 
d4membrer:  O.  Fr.  des—Fr.  d^=Lat,  di«=away, 
apart,  and  Fr.  metnbre=Liat.  membrum=a  member.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  tear  limb  from  limb ;  to  divide  the  limbs  or 
members  of ;  to  dilacerate,  to  tear  in  pieces. 

"  His  goodly  corps  on  ragged  clifts  yreut 
Was  quite  dismembred." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  38. 

2.  To  carve,  to  cut  up. 

"  Dysmembre   that   heron."  —  ir.    de    Worde:    Boke  of    all  stations,"  but  used    more    particularly  for^tho 
Keruynge,  p.  1. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  tear  asunder  tho  constituent  members  of 
anything;  to  break  up  into  the  constituent  parts; 


dismount 

dis  miss  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [DISMISS,  y,  ] 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.   par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (,Seo  t  he- 
verb.) 

"  But  wisely  seeks  n  more  convenient  friend, 
With  whom,  tlisinissim/  forms,  he  may  unbend." 

Cowper:  Kftiremtnt,  443,  444. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  sending  away  ;  dismi-^al. 


*dls  mln  -Is-ter,  v.  t,    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  mm-       -    -- 

ister  (q.  v.).]    To  free  or  change  from  the  habits  of  dismission. 
a  minister.  *dls-mls  -Sion,    s.    [From    Lat.    dimissio,   from 

"Canyon  think  him    ...    so  totally  disministered."  dimissus,  pa.  par.  of  dimitto,  the  s  being  inserted  a« 

—  Waipoit-.  To  Mann,  i.  280  (1743).  in  the  verb  (q,  v.) ;  Fr.  lUmission.] 

dis  miss  ,  r.  t.    [Lat.  d/s=away,  apart,  and  mis-       I.  Ordinary  Language: 

sus=sout,  pa.  par.  of  mitto=to  send.     The  proper        i.  The  act  of  dismissing  or  sending  away;  a  dis- 

form  is  dimiss;  thesis  inserted  through  the  innu-  missal,  leave  to  depart, 
euce  of  the  O.  Fr.  desmettre=to  send  away.]  ,.  His  wordg  wel|  weiKhfld   the  general  voice  approved 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  send  away,  to  cause  or  allow  to  depart. 

"They  dismissed  the  Roman  garrison  unharmed."— 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (,1855>,  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  g  37. 

2.  To  discard,  to  discharge  from  office  or  employ- 
ment. 

"William  would  not  see  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  service."  —  Macaulay:  Ilixt.  Eny., 
ch.  xvi. 

3.  To  reject,  to  refuse. 

"  They  would  feel  bound  to  dismiss  his  claim."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*4.  To  lay  aside,  to  cast  off  or  away,  to  got  rid  of. 
(Of  material  things.) 

"  Before  he  came  in  sight  the  crafty  god 
His  wings  dismissed,  but  still  retained  his  rod." 

Drgden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  i. 

5.  To  get  rid  of,  to  cast  off  or  away.  (Of  imma- 
terial things.) 

"  Dismiss  their  cares  when  they  dismiss  their  flock, 
Machines  themselves,  and  governed  by  a  clock." 

aupper.-  Tirocinium,  624,  625. 

*6.  To  take  off,  to  remove. 

"Dismiss   her  fetters."— Mrs.    Behn:    The   Young    King 
(1683),  p.  63. 
*7.  To  leave  off,  to  discontinue. 


Benign,  and  instant  his  liixmission  moved.' 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiii.  62,  63. 

Letters  ofdismiasion :  In  this  country,  the  same- 
as  letters  dimissory  (q.  v.),  under  cap.  DIMISSORY.. 

2.  Something  scut  down  or  discharged. 

"  It  seems  a  soft  dismissimi  from  the  sky." 

Drydtn:  Hind  and  J'anttu'r,  i.  146. 

3.  Tho  act  of  dismissing  or  discharging  from  office 
or  employment ;  a  discharge. 

"Dismission  from  the  service  would  have  been  felt  by 
most  of  them  as  a  great  calamity." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  viii. 

4.  The  state  of  being  dismissed  or  discharged;  a 
discharge. 

"  Even  the  severe  discipline  of  ancient  Rome  permitted 
a  soldier,  after  many  campaigns,  to  claim  hi*  dismission." 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  rvi. 

II.  Law:  Tho  act  of  dismissing  a  bill  or  motion, 
*dls-mls  -slye,    a.     [Eng.   dtimixs;  -ive.]    Con- 
taining a  dismissal;  dismissing,  sending  away. 
"  The  old  dismissive  'Ilicet'  is  cried 
By  the  town  voice,  and  all  to  feasts  return." 

Davenant:  Gondtbert,  ii.  5. 

*dls-mlt ,  *dis-mitte,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  mitto—to  send.]  [DISMISS.] 

1.  To  send  away. 

"Bretheren  dismittiden  Paul  and  Silas  into  Beroai." — 
Wycliffe:  Deeds,  xvii.  19. 

2.  To  deliver  up. 

"Hehaddenede  to  dismitte  to  hem  oon  by  the  feeste- 


"  Dismiss  your  vows,  your  feigned  tears." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  425. 

II.  Law:  To  refuse  or  reject;  to  discharge  from    ^•J-"—VyoHffei  Luke ixiii.  17 
further  consideration. 

"Their  lordships  yesterday  dismissed  the  appeal  with 
costs."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

ingtoCaadfs6t'anceis0incfudedina]l  theslftermsTb'ut  *dls-mortgaged    (mortgaged  as    mor  -glgd),. 

with  various  collateral  circumstances.    Dismiss  is  Pa-  Par-  or  °-    LDiSMOBTaAGE.J 

the  general  term  ;  discharge  and  discard  are  modes  *dls-mortgaging    (mortgaging    as   mor  -glg- 

of  dismissing:  dismiss  is  applicable  to  persons  of  Ing),  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [DISMORTGAGE.] 

all  stations,  but  used   more   particularly  for  tho  A    *  H    As,  nr   nnr   rf-  nnrtirir,    ndi  •    f<?»n  tl.o 

higher  orders ;  discharge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  con-  T  A  ?  B-  Aa  pr~  par'  *  PartictP-  »*•  •     ( 
fined  to  those  in  a  subordinate  station.    A  clerk  is 

dismissed;    a   menial   servant   is   discharged:    an  ,  C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  redeeming  of 
officer  is  dismissed;  a  soldier  is  discharged.  Neither  freeing  from  mortgage. 

to  separate  parts  from"  the  main  body.                        '    dismiss  nor  discharge  defines   the  motive  of   the  dis  mount  ,  v.  i.  &  t.     [O.  Fr.  desmonter,  Fr, 

"  The  onlv  a  uestion  was  bv  whose  hands  the  blow  should    action ;  they  are  used  indifferently  for  that  which  demonter:  O.  Fr.  de«=Fr.  M  =  Lat.  dis  =  away, 

be  struck  which  would  dismember  that  miKhty  empire"-    ls  voluntary,  or  the  contrary:  discard,  on  the  con-  apart,  and  monter=to  mount  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port. 

trary^  always  ^narks  a  dismissal  that  is  not  agree-  demontar;  Ital.  diinumtare.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

_  *1.  To  descend  or  come  down  from  a  height  or 

•nemyesof  Franoe."-Fa6i,an,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cilvii.  from"  the  obligation  or  "necessity' of  pOTfo7ming"a 

•3.  To  deprive  of  a  seat  in  Parliament.  certain  duty ;  the  discarding  throws  him  out  of  a 

"They   .    .    .    were  soon  dismembered  by  vote  of  the  desirable  rank  or  station.    They  are  all  applied  to 

house."— Sorth:' Life  of  Lord  Oullford,  i.  163.  things  in  the  moral  sense:  we  are  said  to  dismiss 

T  For  the  difference  between  to  dismember  and  to  °.ur  'ear,s-  to  discharge  a  duty,  and  to  discard  a  sen- 

disjoint,  see  DISJOINT.  timent  from  the  mind.       (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon. ) 
dls-mem -bered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISMEMBER.]          *dls-mlss',«.    [DISMISS,!'.]    A  dismissal,  a  dis- 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.)  charge. 
H     4  anrli terflm-  "  His  majesty's  servants,  with  Rreat  expressions  of  (rrief        "•  lo  throw  or  cause  to  come  down  from  a  height 

WA,         .        .  for  their   dismiss,   poured    forth    their    prayers  fof  his    orele'-i! 

1.  Ord-Lajlflr.:  Torn  in  pieces,  broken  up  into  its  majesty's  freedom    and    preservation.--?,,.   T.    Herbert: 


•2.  To  break  up,  to  disperse,  to  scatter.  SSS 

"  So  dyd  this  Charles  di8mem6re  and  cut  or  breke  the    carded.    The  dismissal  or  discharge  frees  a  person 

emyes  of  France.  -Fabyan,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cilvii.  from  the  obligation  or  necessity  of  performing  a 


ation. 

"  Now  the  bright  sunne  ginneth  to  dismount." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar  (May). 

2.  To  alight  from  a  horse ;  to  descend  or  get  off r 
as  a  rider  from  his  beast. 

"  Let  him  dismount  and  follow  me!" 

Xcott:  Kokeba,  ii.  25. 

B.  Transitive: 


evation  :  to  bring  down,  to  lower. 

•  Xerxes  the  Persian  king  yet  saw  I  there 


bers 


dls-mem'-ber-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISMEMBER.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :     (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  The  actof  tearing  in  pieces,  severing,  or  break-    Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  38. 


I.  Ordinary  Language  :  2.  To  throw  d()wn  or  ram^0  an"ytlli 

i.  The   act  of  sending  away  or  dismissing;  the    port,  or  that  on  which  it  is  mounted. 
state  of  being  dismissed.  ••  We  found  six  great  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  mounted 


ing  up;  dismemberment.  2.  The  act  of  liberating  or  freeing;  the  state  of 

There  were  formerly  some  offenses  which  occasioned  a  being  liberated  or  manumitted. 

mutilation  or  dismembering  by  cutting  o«  the  hand  or 

ears."— Btackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  28.  A,nd'  M  on  tne  sacred  missal 

j,_  „.««,•  i,~     v    *        TT-        j-                                JT  "e  recorded  their  dismissal, 

dis  mem  -ber-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dismember;  -men*.]  Death  relaxed  his  iron  features." 

1.  Lit. :   The  act  of  dismembering;  the  state  of  Longfellow: .Norman  Baron. 

beon?,dism£mbered'  3-  Tne  act  °'  discharging  from  office  or  employ- 

L.  tig.:  1  he  act  of  breaking  up  into  its  constitu-  ment;  tho  state  of  being  discharged. 

ont  parts:  the  separation  or  severing  of  a  part  from  TT    T          ™.         .     .  ,.      .     .           ..,. 

the  main  body.  **•  Law:  i  ho  act  of  dismissing  a  bill,  a  motion, 

"  Without  entering  into  speculations  about  her  dismem,  a  summonsi  &c- 

lerment."— Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace.  dlS-mlSS  6d,  pa. par.  or  a.     [DISMISS,  t'.] 


"Grant  her  petition  and   give  her  her  dismissal." —    upon  their  carriages,  some  demy,  some  whole  culverinsj 

we   presently  dismounted  them."— Sir  F.  Drake  R, 


P' 


Revived, 


*3.  To  cause  to  alight  from  a  horse. 

4.  To  take  down  or  to  pieces. 

"An  observatory  cannot  be  mounted  and  dismounted  at 
every  step." — Herschel:  Astronomy  (1858j,  §213. 

*5.  To  depose. 

"Saul  when  ingratefully  and  injuriously  dismounted 
from  his  authority." — Barrow:  serniotia,  vol.  i.,  ser.  25. 

*6.  To  cause  to  descend  from  an  eminence  or  place* 
of  honor;  to  bring  down. 

"  Dismount  her,  like  the  serpent  at  the  fall." 

founn:  Xight  Thoughts,  vii.  1,191. 


Mil,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat, 
•clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion. 


fell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  shim; 


c,hin, 
-tion, 


bench; 
-s.ion 


go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     JCenophon,     e^lst.    ph  =  f, 
-  zliuu.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shua.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


dismounted 


1452 


disorder 


'7.  To  draw  from  a  scabbard. 

"Dismount  thy  tuck." — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Sight,  iii.  4. 

*5.  To  lower. 

"His  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount." 

Shakeep.:  Lover's  Complaint,  281. 

dis  mount  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISMOUNT.] 
dis  mount  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISMOUNT.] 


*dIS-6-pln -ion  (ion  as  yunt,  s.     [Prof,  dis,  and 
^' V°'J    A  differenco  of  °')iuiuu ;  a 


dis  6-b§  yed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISOBEY.] 
dIS-6-be'  y-Sr,  s.     [Eng.  disobey;  -er.]     One  who 

"  There  are  thoughts  belonging  to  the  understanding, 

aiS  O-be  y-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.&  s.     [DISOBEY. J  asseiiUng!imldisseutingthought».beHefaud'<''s<<,'""">'  " 

A.    &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :     (Seethe    —  »i'-  lieuuoMs:  on  the  Passions,  ch.  iv. 


A.  A  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :    (See  the    disobedience. 


verb.) 
C.  As subst. :  Tho  act  of  refusing  obedience  to; 


*dls-ob-ll-ga  -tion,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  oWi 
C.  As  substantive :  gation  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  alighting  from  a  horse,  &c.  1.  Tho  act  of  disobliging ;  an  act  of  unkindness 

2.  The  act  of  throwing  or  removing  from  a  car-    an  off  euse ;  a  cause  of  disgust. 

liage,  support,  &c.  ..  It  WOU],J  be  such  a  disobligation  to  the  prince  that  he 

dismounting-battery,  s. 

Mil.:  A  battery  intended  for  the  throwing  down 
and  disabling  of  the  enemy's  cannon. 

dig  -na,  r.    [Seodef.]    Does  not.    (Scotch.) 

"  He  disna  like  to  be  disturbed  on  Saturdays  wi'  busi- 
ness."— Scott:  Guy  Juannering,  ch.  xxxvi. 

*dls-nat  -u-ral-ize,  v.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 


*dls  orb  ed,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  orb;  -ed.] 
Thrown  out  or  the  proper  orbit;  unsphered. 
"  And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  disurbed." 

fihakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

*dls-ord,s.    [Prov.  desorde;  Fr.  desordre.]   The 
same  as  DISORDER  (q.  v.). 
*dls-or-da  in,  'dis-or  deini,  r.  t.    [Fr.  desor- 

would   neveVforget  it."~-^ciarendon-  Civil' ~War,\o\.  i.",     donner.]     To  put  out  of  holy  orders. 

pt.  i.,  p.  16.  "She  solde  him  uerst  disnnli-i»i." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  473. 

*dls-or-de  ined,   a.    [French  dfsordonite=\mr»- 
strained,  pa.  par.  of  drsordonncr—to  put  in  disor- 


naturalize  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  make  alien ;  to  deprive  of  the  privileges  or 
"ghts  of  birth. 


2.  Freedom  or  release  from  obligation. 

"  The  conscience  is  restored  to  liberty  and  disobliga- 
tton." — Bishop  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi., 
8  3. 

*dls  6-blIg  -a  t5r  ?,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
obligatory  (q.  v.).]  Releasing  from  an  obligation. 


der.]    Unrestrained,  unbridled,  <li 


=  to  pu 
isordinate. 

-eitise  to  ete 


*dis-or-dre,  .s.  [Fr.  desordre ;  Prov. 


rigl 


To  make  strange  or  foreign. 


of  Parliament,  especially  as  they  are  nowconstitu 
have  this  disobligatory  power." — King  Charles;  L 


disobligare. 


*dls-na'-tiired,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  natured       *!•  To  set  free  or  release  from  an  important  duty    ">''•  K"a-  ch.  iv. 


ted,  can 
.-  Letter  lo 

"  It  it  [the  name  Job]  were  ditnaturalized  and  put  out    Henderson,  p.  20. 

of  use.--Southeu:  The  Doctor,  ch.  civ.  dis  6-bll  ge,  t'.  t.    [Fr.  dtsobliger:  des=Lat.  dis 

*dls-nat  -u-ral-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISNATU- 

EALIZE.j 

(q.v.).]    Unnatural';  d^p'rivedor  devoido'f  'natural    or  obligation. 

affection.  "He  hath  a  very  great  obligation  to  do  that  and  more, 

"So  disnatureil  are  they  that  they  neglect  their  own    »"d  he  can  noways  be  disobliged  but  by  the  care  of_his 
flesh  and  blood,  to  listen  to  accounts  of  your  wit  and     natural   relations." 
spirit."—  David  Oarrick:  Correspondence,  ii.  254  (ed.  Han-    of  Friendship. 
nah  .Vore). 

*dls-nesf,  v.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  nest  (q.  v.).] 
To  dislodge  or  drive  as  from  a  nest. 

*dls-no  -ble,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and  English  noble 


r"l^,^j2^,fc.£2^!L^£^J^    <{•:»•?«;  Sp.  Jeso,-de,,  .•  Port-desordem;  Hal.  disor 

dine.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

0~,  ,.  ..    L.  ..  .™, y~.  .  — , I-  A  want  or  absence  of  order,  method,  or  regular 

=away,  apart,  and  obliger=to  oblige  (q.  T.)  ;  Ital.    disposition;  confusion,  irregularity. 


"  All  was  transition,  conflict,  and  disorder"— Macaulay: 


Jeremy  Taylor:  Measure  and   Offices 

*2.  To  deprive  of  a  privilege. 

"He  did  not  think  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  could 
disoblige  them  [the  Nonconformists]  from  the  exercise 
of  their  office." — Baxter:  r 


Funeral  Sermon  on  Bates. 


Ignoble,  mean. 


3.  To  offend  a  person  by  doing  any  act  which  is 


"A  disnoble  advocat  and  defender  of  causes."— P.  Hoi-    contrary  to  his  expressed  wishes  ;  or  by  omitting  to 
land:  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1609).  do  any  act  which  i.s  according  to  his  wishes  ;  to  be 

dlB-6-be  -dI-eH9e,  s.    [Pref.  dist  and  Eng.  obedi-    unaccommodating  to ;  to  give  offense  to. 
ence  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  disobbedienza;  Sp.  &  Port,  dis- 
vbediencia.] 

A  failure  to  obey  the  lawful  commands  or  pro- 


" Such  as  had  disobliged  the  poet,  or  were  in  disgrace 
with  Augustus."—  Drydeu:  Virgil  (Dedic.). 

dls-fc-bll&  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISOBLIGE.] 
*dIs-6-bir&e-ment,  «.     [Eng.  disoblige;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  disobliging  ;  disobligation. 

2.  The  act  of  freeing  from  an  obligation  ;  the  state 
of  being  released  from  an  obligation. 

"  If  I  make  a  voluntary  covenant  as  with  a  man  to  do    turbance  in  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy  ; 
him  good,  and  he  prove  afterward  a  monster  to  me,  I    a  disease,  an  illness. 

should   conceive   a   disobligement."  —  Stilton:     Tenure   of       ^  Crabo    thus    discriminates   between   disorder* 
Kings.  disease,  distemper,  and  malady:  ''All  these  terms 

dis  6  blifc  -5r,  s.    [Eng.  disoblig(e)  ;    -er.]    One    agree  in  their  application  to  the  state  of  the  animal 
inK   my   disobediency  "-Taylor-   The  Hog    who  disobliges  or  offends. 

fs  Pearl  ™*  "Loving  our  enemies  and  benefiting  our  disoblige." 

dIS-6-foe  -di-ent,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  obedient    —Mounttiyu.-  Devout  Essays,  iv.,  §  6. 


hibitions  of  a  superior;  willful  neglect  or  violation 
of  duty ;  a  disregard  of  orders. 

"  Disobedience  and  resistance  made  up  the  ordinary  life 
of  that  population." — Macautay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Non-compliance. 

"  This  disobedience  of  the  moon  will  prove 
The  sun's  bright  orb  does  not  the  planets  move." 
Blackmote.-  Creation. 

*d!s-6-be  -dl-$n-c.y*,  «.    [English  disobedienc(e) ; 
-3/- 1    Disobedience. 


2.  A  tumult,  disturbance,  or  commotion. 

3.  A  neglect  of  or  contempt  for  laws  or  institu- 
tion?:. 

"We  may  easily  trace  almost  all  the  sins  and  enormi- 
ties, and  distempers,  and  troubles,  and  disorders  .  .  . 
to  the  immoderation  and  disorder  of  the  passions."— Hall: 
Contempt.,  vol.  ii. ;  Of  the  Moderate  Affections. 

4.  An  offense,  misconduct. 

"Machinations,  hollowness,  treachery,  and  all  ruinous 
disorders,  follow  us  disquietly  to  our  graves  !"—  Stiafctsp.: 

5.  Neglect  of  rules  or  method ;  irregularity. 
"From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part, 

And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  154,  155. 

6.  Discomposure  of  mind ;   derangement  of  the 
mental  functions. 

"  The  disorders  which  sickness  causes  in  the  brain."— 
Thompson:  Sickness,  bk.  iii.  (.Note.) 

7.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Med. :  An    irregularity,  derangement  or  dis- 

__  ;_    ii * i;? _*    ii i. i 


<q.  v.).l 

1.  Refusing  or  neglecting  to  obey  the  lawful  com- 
mands or  prohibitions  of  a  superior;  not  obedient 
to  authority,  refractory. 

"  But,  O  my  Lord,  one  look  from  thee 
Subdues  the  disobedient  will." 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xl. 


dIs-6-bll£  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISOBLIGE.] 
A.  As  pr.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 


body.  Disorder  is  the  general  term,  and  the  others 
specific.  In  this  general  sense  disorderis  altogether 
indefinite;  but  iu  its  restricted  sense  it  expresses 
less  than  all  the  rest :  it  is  the  mere  commencement 
of  a  disease;  disease  is  also  more  general  than  the 
other  terms,  for  it  comprehends  every  serious  and 
permanent  disorder  in  the  animal  economy,  and  is 


B.  As  adj.:  Not  obliging,  not  disposed  to  gratify    therefore  of  universal  application.    Tho  disorder  is 


slight,  partial,  and  transitory ;  the  disease  is  deep- 
rooted  and  permanent.  The  disorder  may  lie  in  the 
extremities;  the  disease  lies  in  the  humors  and  the 
Occasional  headaches,  colds,  or  what 


or  act  according  to  the  wishes  of  another;  not  ac 
commodating,  churlish,  ungracious. 

"It  renders  wise  men  disobliging  and  troublesome,  and     -7---.- — 

2.  That  which  will  not  yield  to  an  exciting  force,    fools  ridiculous  and  contemptible."—  Government  of  the    vital  parts, 
power,  or  influence.  Tongue. 

"  Rendering  peculiar  parts  of  the  system  disobedient  to 
stimuli." — Dr.  E.  Darwin. 

*dIs-6-be  dl  en  -ti-a  r?  (tl  as  BhI),  s.     [Eng. 

disobedient;  -iary.]    A   disobedient   or   rebellious  Jn  a  disobliging,~ungracious;0r  churlish  manner: 

person ;  a  i  .,  HQW  dltahu  „,-„„,„  he  himaelf  had  been  treated  by  that    of  a  technical  sense  than  the 'other  terms  ",  it  refers 

dIS-6-be  -dl-ent-ly,  «*••     [English  disobedient;  ambassador."— aareiidoii ;  civil  War,  i.  14. 


is  merely  cutaneous,  are  termed  disorders;  fevers, 
0.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  offending;  a  disobliga-    Busies,  -^^^y^^a^^^ 

frame  most  completely  out  of  its  temper  or  course, 

dls-p-bll&'-Ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  disobliging;  -ly.]    and  is  consequently  applied  properly  to  virulent 

disorders,  such  as  the  small-pox.    Malady  has  1  — 


In  a  disobedient,  refractory  manner. 
»dIs-6-be  i-sance,   *dls  o-bei-saunce,  s.    [O.   ^™ 

Fr.  desobeisance ;  Fr.  desobeissance.]  Disobedience,    commodating ;  churlishness,  ungraciousness. 
"  To  tell  my  disobeiaattnce 
Ful  sore  it  etant  to  my  greuaunce." 

Goner:  C.  A.,  i.  86. 


more  to  the  suffering  than  to  the  state  of  the  body. 
,.    ,,•   •      .    There  may  be   many  maladies  where  there  is  no 

•rpTi— <*   -r-?  — i~V  •  ~      ir    u?-'  •  nil'    disease,   but  diseases  are   themselves,  in   general, 

The  quahty, of  being  disobliging  or  unac-    malani'es,    Our  maladies  are  frequently  born  with 

us ;  but  our  diseases  may  come  upon  us  at  any  time 
of  life.    Blindness  is  in  itself  a  malady,  and  may  be 


*dls-8c  -Cl-dent,  v.  t.    [Pref  dis,  and  Eng.  occi 
den«  (q.v.).]    [DISORIENT.]    To  turn   away  from    produced  by  a  disease  in  the  eyes. 


All  these 


6p.  <fe  Port,  desobedecer.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey ;  willfully    (q.  v.).]  To  turn  out  of  office. 

to  neglect  the  lawful  commands  or  prohibitions  of       ..  A11  that  refll9eit  mo8t  be  sequestered,  imprisoned,  di 
a  superior ;  to  violate,  to  transgress. 

"The  heat  of  God  they  disobey." 

Chaucer:  Letter  of  Cupide. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  disobedient;  to  disregard  or 
violate  orders ;  to  refuse  obedience. 

"Some  headstrong,  hardy  lout 
Would  disobey,  though  sure  to  be  shut  out." 

Cowptr:  Hope,  813,  314. 


'dls-of-flge,  v.  t.    [Pref.   dis,    and   Eng.  o^ce   /«s>on,  see  CONFUSION. 

dis-or  der,  r.  (.    [DISORDER,  s.] 
1.  To  throw  into  disorder  or  confusion;   to  con- 
offlced."—llackft:  Life  of  WitHmu,  ii.  KKi.     '  fuse,  to  derange,  to  put  out  of  order. 

Ml-so-mvtous,    «.     [Gr    d/s=twice,  twofold;    t^^^^S'S^S;  t^'^etaSS 

8tHlHl   { gen  It.  SOniUlOS)  —  a    QOflJ  ,    UIHl     Hlg.    ilUJ  .  SUU.  inrlicrincif  ir»n   in 

-i    rr      •        i.       >     i'  ^^  inciisposinon  in. 

"They   [the  stomach,  Ac.]  may,  by  particular  impedi- 

dlS  -O-mOSe.    8.     [Gr.    dta=twice,    twofold,    and    ments,   be  sometimes  disordered  or  obstructed  in  their 
«oma=a  body.]  operations."—  Shaftesbury:  Enquiry  concerning  Virtue,  bk. 

Min.;  The  same  as  GERSDORFFITE  (q.  v.).  u.,  pt.  i.,  g  1. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wglf,     w5rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 

ie,     oe  -  e; 


marine;    go,     p5t, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


disordered 

3.  To  derange  or  cause  disorder  in  the  mental 

functions. 

"Devotion  itself  may  disorder  the  mind,  unless  its 
beats  ore  tempered  with  caution  or  prudence."-  .!('<//-««. 

4.  To  discompose,  to  disturb  ;  to  ruffle  the  mind. 
"We  should  never  suffer  them   to  be  dissolved    into 

levity,   or  disordered  into    a  wanton  frame."  —  Itttrrotr 
Sermon  on  Ephesians,  v.  4. 

*5.  To  expel  or  degrade  from  holy  orders  ;  to  dis- 
ordain. 

"  Let  him  be  stript  of  his  habit  and  disordered;  I  would 
fain  see  him  walk  in  querpo,  that  the  world  may  behold 
the  inside  of  a  friar."  —  Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  v.  2. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  disorder. 
to  derange,  to  disconcert,  and  to  discompose  :  "  All 
these  terms  express  the  idea  of  putting  out  of  order  ; 
but  the  three  latter  vary  as  to  the  mode  or  object 
of  the  action.  The  term  disorder  is  used  in  a  per- 
fectly indefinite  form,  and  might  be  applied  to  any 
object.  As  every  thing  may  be  in  order,  so  may 
every  thing  be  disordered;  yet  it  is  seldom  used 
except.  in  regard  to  such  things  as  have  been  in  a 
natural  order.  Derange  and  disconcert  are  em- 
ployed for  such  things  as  have  been  put  into  an 
artificial  ordor.  To  derange  is  to  disorder  that 
which  has  been  systematically  arranged,  or  put  in  a 
certain  range  ;  &nd  to  disconcert  is  to  disorder  that 
which  has  been  put  together  by  concert  or  con- 
trivance: thus  the  body  may  be  disordered;  a  man's 
affairs  or  papers  deranged;  a  scheme  disconcerted. 
To  discompose  is  a  species  of  derangement  in  regard 
to  trivial  matters:  thus  a  tucker,  a  frill,  or  a  cap 
may  bo  discomposed.  The  slightest  change  of  diet 
will  disorder  people  of  tender  constitutions;  mis- 
fortunes  are  apt  to  derange  the  affairs  of  the  most 
prosperous:  the  unexpected  return  of  a  master  to 
his  home  disconcerts  the  schemes  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  domestics  :  those  who  are  particular 


as  to  their  appearance  are  careful  not  to  have  any 
part  of  their  dress  discomposed.  When  applied  to 
the  mind,  disorder  and  derange  are  said  of  the  in- 


tellect; disconcert  and  discompose  of  the  ideas  or 
spirits:  the  former  denoting  a  permanent  state,  the 
latter  a  temporary  or  transient  state.  The  mind  is 
said  to  be  disordered  when  the  faculty  of  ratiocina- 
tion is  in  any  degree  interrupted;  the  intellect  is 
said  to  be  deranged  when  it  is  brought  into  a  posi- 
tive state  of  incapacity  for  action  :  persons  are 
sometimes  disordered  in  their  minds  fora  time  by 
particular  occurrences,  who  do  not  become  actually 
deranged;  a  person  is  said  to  be  disconcerted  who 
suddenly  loses  his  collectedness  of  thinking;  ho  is 
said  to  be  discomposed  who  loses  his  regularity  of 
feeling.  A  sense  of  shame  is  the  most  apt  to  discon- 
cert ;  the  more  irritable  the  temper,  the  more  easily 
one  is  discomposed."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
dls-or  -dered,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [DISOHDER,  r.J 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective; 

1.  Out  of  order,  method,  or  arrangement;  in  con- 
fusion ;  confused. 

"In  wildest  numbers  and  disordered  verse." 

Lyttleton:  Progress  of  Love,  Eel.  2. 

*2.  Inordinate,  uncontrolled,  excessive,  immod- 
erate. 

"The  disordered  love  of  the  parent  or  child  is  hatred 
rather  than  love."—  Udatt:  Matt,  x.' 

3.  Deranged,  out  of  order;  as  a  disordered  stom- 
ach or  mind. 

*4.  Disorderly,  vicious  ;  of  loose  or  unrestrained 
manner  of  life. 

"Then  so  disordered,  so  deboshed  and  bold." 

Shakeni*.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

*dls  or  -dered  -If,  *dis-  or  -dered  -lie,  adv. 
[Eng.  disordered;  -ly.j  In  a  disorderly,  confused, 
or  lawless  manner. 

"Surelie  these  men  wo  disr,rderedlie  confounding  all 
things,  they  in  the  end  shall  be  confounded  themselves." 
—Holinshed:  Conquest  of  Ireland,  vol.  vi.,  ch.  xli. 

*dls-or  -dered  ness,  s.  [Eng.  disordered;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  disordered  or  in  dis- 
order; confusion,  irregularity. 

"  By  that  disordf  redness  of  the  soldiers,  a  great  advan- 
tage wasoffered  unto  the  enemy.  "—Knvltes:  Historic  of  the 
Turkes. 

dls-or  -dSr-Ing,  *dls-or  -dSr-^ng,  pr.  par.,  a. 
As.  [DISORDER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  putting  or  throwing  into 
disorder  or  confusion  ;  the  state  of  being  thrown 
into  disorder. 

"  He  hadde  lost  yc  journey  by  dfsordfryng  of  the 
Frenchemen."  —  Bemers:  FroiasarCn  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.,  ch. 
ccrvii. 

dls-or  -de'r-ll-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  disorderly;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  disorderly;  disorder, 
confusion. 

"  .  .  .  of  loose,  erratic  disorderlinesit."  —  Cudworth  • 
Intell.  System,  p.  873. 
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dls-or -d§r-lf ,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  dis,  nnd  Eng. 
orderly  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective; 

1.  In  a  state  of  disorder  or  confusion;  confused, 
immethodical,  irregular,  disarranged. 

"  His  forces  seemed  no  iirmy,  but  a  crowd, 
Heartless,  unarmed,  disorderly,  and  loud." 

Coir  ley.-  Davitleit*,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Not  according  to  order,  rule,  or  law ;  unlawful, 
irregular. 

"  He  reproved  them  for  their  disorderly  assemblies 
agiiinst  the  peaceable  people  of  the  realms."  —  Hay  ward, 

3.  Tumultuous,  turbulent,  lawless. 

"  They  thought  it  the  eitremest  of  evils  to  put  them- 
selves nt  the  mercy  of  those  hungry  and  dinordrrly 
people." — Bacon , 

4.  Causing  disorder  or  disturbance;  breaking  the 
peace;  disturbing  good  order. 

"  To  sentence  persons  who  have  been  disorderly  as  well 
as  drunk  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labor."— .London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

5.  Carried  on    or   maintained   against  order  or 
morality ;  disreputable. 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed,  he  explained,  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  disorderly  public-houses."— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

6.  Unruly,  not  under  restraint,  wild, 

"  If  we  subdue  our  unruly  and  disorderly  passions." — 
Stillingfleet:  .Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  1. 

*7.  Out  of  order,  deranged,  disturbed:  as,  A  di8' 
orderly  stomach. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Without  order,  rule    or   system;    irregularly, 
confusedly. 

"  To  order  these  affairs 
Thus  thrust  disorderly  into  my  hands." 

Shakexp.:  Kich.  II.,  ii.  2. 

2.  In  a  manner  opposed  to  or  violating  law  and 
good  order. 

"  We  behaved  not  ourselves  disorderly  among  you." — 
2  Thess.  iii.  7. 

U  (1)  Disorderly  house: 

Law:  A  house  in  which  disorder  is  permitted  to 
exist:  specially  one  for  immoral  purposes.  The  keep- 
ing of  a  disorderly  house  is  an  offense  at  common 
law,  and  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both.  Objection  may  be  made  to  the  renewal  of  the 
license  to  any  licensed  house  which  has  permitted 
immoral  persons  to  harbor  for  evil  ends  within  its 
precincts.  (Blackstone,  <&c.) 

(2)  Disorderly  person : 

Law:  A  person  who  makes  disorder,  or  by  some 
illegal  act  is  the  cause  or  occasion  of  others  mak- 
ing it. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  disorderly  and 
irregular,  see  IRREGULAR. 

*dls-or  -dl-nance,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desordonnance.] 
Intemperate,  irregular,  or  disorderly  manner  of 
life. 

"Certesthis  disordinance  and  this  rebellion  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  abought  upon  his  precious  body  t'ul  dere." — 
Chaucer;  Parson's  Tale. 

*dls-or -din-ate,  *dy;s-or  -din-ate,  a.  [Prof. 
dis,  and  Eng.  ordinate  (q.  v.)  ;  Ital.  disordinato;  Fr. 

1.  Inordinate,  excessive,  unchecked,  intemperate. 
"Intoomoche  superfluitee  or  elles  in  too  disordinate 

scantnesse." — Chaucer:  Parson's  Tale. 

2.  Disorderly,  living  irregularly  or  viciously. 

"  Though  not  disordinate,  yet  causeless  suffering, 
The  punishment  of  dissolute  days." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonisten,  701,  702. 

3.  Illegal. 

"The  erle  of  Worcestre  was  gretely  behatede  emonge 
the  peple  for  ther  ('ysordinate  deth  that  he  used."—  Wark- 
worth:  Chronicle. 

*d!s-Or  -dln-ate-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  disordinate, '  -ly.~\ 
In  a  disorderly,  irregular,  or  vicious  manner;  in- 
ordinately. 

"Landes  deuoutely  geven  and  disordinately  spent  by 
religious  persons."— Hall:  Henry  V.  (an.  2.) 

*dls-or-'dln-a  -Won,  s.  [Pref .  dis,  and  Eng.  ordina- 
tion (q.  v.).j  The  actor  putting  in  disorder;  the 
state  of  being  in  disorder;  disarrangement,  con- 
fusion. 

dis  or-gan-I-za -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Fr. 
disorganisation;  Eng.  organization  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of   disorganizing   or   destroying   the 
organism  or  systematical  arrangement  of  parts. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disorganized; 
an  absence  of  system  or  methodical  arrangement. 

"The  difficulty  ;md  the  disorganization  with  which  they 
have  to  contend."— Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  ixvi. 

dls-or  -gan-Ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  organize 
(q.  v.)  ;  Fr,  desorganiser,]  To  break  or  destroy  the 
organism  or  connected  system ;  to  interrupt  or 


dispace 

destroy  the  regular,  systematical  arrangement  and 
working  of  parts;  to  throw  into  confusion  or  dis- 
order; to  demoralize. 

"  The  disorganized  military  establishments  of  the  king- 
dom."— Mactiulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

dls-or  -gan-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISORGANIZE.] 

dls-or  '-gan-Iz  5r,  s.  [Eng.  disorganiz(e);  -er.\ 
One  who  disorganizes  or  destroys  the  regular,  sys- 
tematical arrangement  and  working  of  parts. 

dls-or  -gan-iz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISORGAN- 
IZE. ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  destroying  the  regular,, 
systematical  arrangement  and  working  of  parts ; 
disorganization. 

*dls  or  -I-ent,  v.  t.  [Fr.  desorienter.]  To  throw 
out  of  reckoning ;  to  be  lost  or  confused  as  to  one's- 
position.  [  DISOCCIDENT.] 

"  I  doubt  then  the  learned  professor  was  a  little  di.fnri- 
ented,  when  he  culled  the  promises  in  E/ekiel  and  in  the 
Revelations  the  name." —  Warburton:  Divine  Legation^ 
bk.  v. 

*dls-br -I-ent  ate,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng, 
orientate  (q.  y.J.]  To  throw  out  of  one's  reckoning 
or  from  the  right  direction. 

*dis.-oiir  (1),  *dys-our,  *dys  owre,  s.  [O.  Tr. ; 
Sp.  dicedor;  Port,  dizedor;  Ital.  dicitore.  [Dis- 
ARD.]  A  teller  of  tales,  a  jester. 

"  Every  disour  hadde  snide 
What  most  was  plesunt  to  his  ere." 

Cover;  C.  A.,  iii.  167. 

*dis. -oftr  (2),*dys-our  (2),s.  [DICER.]  A  dicer, 
a  gambler. 

"Druncarts,  dysottrs,  dyours,  drevels." 

Ditnbar.-  Maitland  Poems,  p.  109. 

dls-6wn  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  own,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  refuse  to  own  or  acknowledge ;  to  disclaim, 
to  abnegate,  to  deny,  to  renounce,  to  repudiate. 

"As  soon  as  James  was  restored,  it  would  be  a  duty  to 
'i i*  'irii  and  withstand  him." — Macaulay-.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi 

2.  To  deny  ;  to  refuse,  not  to  allow. 

"  Many  others  holding  the  same  premises  have  either* 

dissembled   or  disowned  these  conclusions." — Cudworthf 

Morality,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 
1[  For  the  difference  between  to  disown  and  to  dis' 

claim,  see  DISCLAIM. 
dls-dwn  ed,  pa.  par. or  a.    [DISOWN.] 
dls-own  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  R.    [ DISOWN.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&   particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disdaining,  renouncing, 
or  denying ;  disownment. 

*dls-6wn -ment,  s.  [Eng.  disown;  -men/.]  The 
act  of  disowning,  .renouncing,  or  denying ;  repudi- 
ation. 

dis  6x  -I-date,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  oxidate 
(q.  v.).]  To  reduce  a  substance  from  the  state  of 
an  oxide  by  the  disengagement  of  oxygen ;  to  deox- 
idate. 

dls-6x  -I-dat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [DISOXIDATE.] 

dls-ox  -I-datlhg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISOXID- 
ATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  disoxidizing;  disoxida- 
tion. 

dls-ox-I-da -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  oxida- 
tion (q.  v.).]  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  a  sub- 
stance from  the  state  of  an  oxide  by  the  disengage- 
ment of  oxygen ;  the  act  or  process  of  freeing  from 
oxygen. 

dlS-OX  -J-gen-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng, 
oxygenate  (q.  v.).J  To  deprive  any  substance  of 
oxygen  combined  with  it;  to  deoxidate. 

dls-8x  -y'-gen-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

GENATE.] 

dis  ox  -^-gen-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

GENATE.] 

A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.: 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  depriving  of 
oxygen ;  disoxygcnation-. 

dls-ox-y^gen  a  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng, 
oxygenation  (q.  v.).]  The  act  or  process  of  depriv- 
ing any  substance  or  oxygen  ;  deoxidation. 

*dls-pa  §e,  i'.  i.    [Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
spatior=to  walk  up  and  down.]    [SPACE.]  To  walk 
or  wander  up  and  down ;  to  range  about. 
"  He  spied  the  joyous  butterfly 
In  this  ffiiro  plot  disposing  to  and  fro." 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos. 


[DisoxY- 
(See  the 


t><fil,    btfy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f, 
-clan,      -Wan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -s.ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 
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the  ilienity  of  a  magistrate  to  take  part  in  popular 
measure^.  To  ilfjrttde  is  hero,  as  in  the  former 
c;iM-,  a  much  stronger  expression  than  the  other 
two:  whatever  disparages  or  derogates  do.^  Iml 
take  away  a  part  from  the  value ;  hut  whatever  ((•- 
j it-ail<  .s  sinks  many  degrees  in  the  estimation  of 
those  in  whose  eyes  it  is  detiradetl:  in  this  manner 
religion  is  degraded  by  the  lowarts  of  its  enthusias- 
tic professors:  whatever  may  tend  to  the  <lixji<i/-- 
aijement  does  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth,  whatever 
derogate*  from  tii'-  dignity  of  a  man  in  any  office  is 
apt  to  degrade  the  office  itself."  (Crabb:  Eu<j. 
Synon.) 

*dls-par-a  ge,  s.    [DISPARAGE,  v.] 

1.  An  unequal  match ;  a  lowering  in  dignity  or 
estimation  by  marriage  with  an  inferior. 

"  To  match  so  high;  her  friends,  with  counsel!  sage, 
Dissuaded  her  from  such  a  disparage ." 

Sptnaer:  F.  C.,  IV.  vii.  60. 

2.  A  disparagement ;  a  cause  of  contempt  or  dis- 
grace. 

"  It  were  a  riisparage 
To  his  estate,  so  lowe  for  to  alight." 

Chaucer-  C.  T.,  8,784,  8,785. 

*dls-par  -age-ft-ble  (age  as  Ig),  a.  [Eng.  dis- 
parage; -aft/e.]  Causing  disparagement  or  dis- 
grace ;  lowering. 

"They  disdained  this  marriage  with  Dudley  as  alto- 
gether disparagetible  and  most  unworthy  of  the  blood 
royal,  and  regal  majesty." — Cantden:  Elizabeth  (an.  1563). 

dls-par  aged  (aged  as  Igd),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DISPARAGE,  r.] 

dls-par  -age-ment  fage  as  Ig),  *dis-perg- 
meiit,  *dis-perge-mente,  s.  [Eng.  disparage; 
-nienf.1 

*1.  The  act  of  marrying  an  heir  or  heiress  with 
one  of  inferior  rank  or  position ;  an  unequal  match. 

"  You  wrongfully  do  require  Mopsa  to  so  great  a  dis. 
paragement  as  to  wed  her  lather's  servant." — Sidney:  Ar~ 
cadia. 

*2.  An  injury  to  position  or  reputation  by  mar- 
riage with  an  inferior. 

"  Offering  to  his  ward  couenable  marriage  without  flis- 
pcrgment  before  the  age  of  xii  yeares." — Smith:  The  Com- 
monwealth, bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

3.  The  act  of  disparaging,  depreciating,  or  lower- 
ing the  reputation  of ;  depreciation,  detraction. 

4.  A  cause  of  loss  of  honor  or  reputation ;  a  re- 
proach, a  disgrace,  an  indignity. 

"  There  is  here  a  rag,  and  there  a  rent,  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  their  Lord." — Bunt/an:  Pilgrim's  Prijoress,  pt.  ii. 

IT  It  is  followed  by  to  before  the  person  or  tbing 
disparaged. 

"  Without  disparagement  to  any  or  all  of  those  most 
respectable  princes  and  grandees." — Burke-  On  Air.  fox's 
East  India  Bill. 

dls-par  -ag8r  (ag  as  !g),  «.  [Eng.  digparag(e) ; 
-«r.]  One  who  disparages,  depreciates,  or  treats 
with  contempt;  one  who  brings  disgrace  or  con- 
tempt upon. 

"To  lessen  the  authority  of  the  disparagers  of  Script- 
ure."— Boyle:  Workes,  ii.  302. 

dls-par'-ag-Iftg  (ag  as  Ig),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[DISPARAGE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  lowering  in  estimation, 
depreciating,  or  traducing ;  disparagement. 

dls-par  -ag-IAg-1?  (ag  asl£),  adv.  [Eng.  dis- 
paraging; -ly.]  In  a  disparaging,  depreciatory,  or 
contemptuous  manner. 

"  Why  should  he  speak  so  disparagingly  of  many  books 
and  much  reading?  "—  Peters:  On  Job. 

tdis -par-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  disparatus,  pa.  par. 
of  disparo=to  put  asunder,  to  separate :  dis=away, 
apart,  and  paro=to  prepare.]  • 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Unlike,  dissimilar,  discordant. 

"  Altogether,  the  two  accounts  are  quite  disparate." — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Horn.  Hist.  (.1855),  ch.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  §  9. 

2.  Logic:  Pertaining  to  two  coordinate  species  or 
divisions. 

B.  As  sulist,   (pi.) :   Things  so  unlike  that  they 
cannot  be  compared  with  each  other. 

"Words  which  are  differing  one  from  another,  but  not 
contrary;  as,  heat  and  cold  are  contraries,  but  heat  and 
moisture  disparates." — Cockeram. 

__,. ... „ .  *dls-par  -ent,  a.     [Lat.  di«=away,  apart,  and 

age  is  here  employed,  not  as  the  act  of  persons,  but    pareo=to  appear.]    Variegated ;  variable, 
of  things,  in  wnich  case  it  is  allied  to  derogate,^  but  ..  Natare  go  dl,partnt  ln  her  Creature8." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  ii. 

*dls-par-l  -tion,  s.  [Fr.]  A  disappearing  or 
disappearance. 

"They  might  think  his  disparition  should  be  sudden 
and  insensible." — Bp.  Hall:  Contemplations. 
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*dls-pa  ir,  r. /,  [Lat.  disparo,  from  dis  =  away, 
Apart,  and  par-  KM  equal,  («.)  a  companion.] 

1.  To  M-parate  a  pair  or  couple. 

"  Forgive  me,  lady; 

I  have  destroyed  Gerrard,  and  thee;  rebell'd 
Against  heaven's  ordinance:  d  impaired  two  doves; 
Made  'm  s-it  mourning." 

/.'•  -""in.  <t-  /-Ye/. :  TriiDni'h  ufLore,  sc.  7. 

2.  To  injure,  to  damage,  to  depreciate. 

"  Where  drieng  and  lieng  in  loft  doo  dispaire." 

Tusser:  Husdandrie,  Ivii.  53. 

*dls-pa  ired,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPAIB.] 
*dis-pa  ir-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DisPAiR,  t».] 

A.  A;  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  separating  a  pair. 

*dls-pand  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  disfxndo—to  spread 
abroad:  dis= away,  apart,  and  pando=to  spread.] 
To  spread  or  display  abroad. 

*dls-pan  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  dispansus,  pa.  par.  of 
dispando=to  spread  abroad.]  The  act  of  spreading 
or  displaying ;  diffusion,  dilatation. 

*dls-par  -a-ble,  a.  [Formed  from  Lat.  dis,  and 
^>ar=equal,  with  Eng.  suff.  -able.]  Unequaled. 

*dls-par -a-dised,  a.  [Pref.  <iis,  Eng.  paradise), 
and  adj.  suff.  •ed.]  Deprived  of  or  removed  from 
Paradise. 

dis  par  age  'age  as  I&),  v*t.  [O.  Fr.  despar- 
«oer=to  disparage,  to  offer  unto  a  man  unworthy 
conditions :  d*es=Lat.  d*is=away,  apart,  and  parade 
=  lineage,  rank,  from  Low  Lat.  paraticum,  paraiii- 
ruw^society,  rank,  equality  of  rank;  Lat.  par— 
equal;  O.  Fr.  d£parager;  Low  Lat.  disparayo. 

*1.  To  marry  to  one  of  inferior  rank  or  position ; 
to  match  unequally ;  to  dishonor  or  lower  by  mar- 
riage with  an  inferior. 

*2.  To  match  or  unite  unequally,  or  with  anything 
of  an  inferior  class. 

*3.  To  injure  by  comparison  with  anything  of  less 
value. 

*4.  To  bring  reproach  or  disgrace  upon;  to  dis- 
honor, to  disgrace ;  to  lower  in  estimation  or  value. 

"Thus  he  doth  disparage 
His  blode  with  fonde  dotage." 

Bkelton:  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Scots. 

T».  To  think  lightly  of,  to  treat  with  contempt,  to 
depreciate. 

"  The  actors  think  themselves  disparaged  by  the  poet." 

— Dryden:  Essays  on  Dramatic  Poesy. 

6.  To  traduce,  to  decry,  to  asperse. 
"  Who  darste  be  so  bold  to  disparage 
My  doubter  that  is  come  of  suiche  linage." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,269,  4,270. 
(1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dispar- 

. ,  .._ch  differ 

in  the  circumstances  and  object  of  the  action..  Dis- 
paragement is  the  most  indefinite  in  the  manner: 
.detract  and  traduce  are  specific  in  the  forms  by 
which  an  object  is  lowered :  disparagement  respects 
the  mental  endowments  and  qualifications:  detract 
and  traduce  are  said  of  the  moral  character;  the 
former,  however,  in  a  less  specific  manner  than  the 
latter.  We  disparage  a  man's  performance  by 
speaking  slightingly  of  it;  we  detract  from  the 
merits  of  a  person  by  ascribing  Ii  is  success  to  chance ; 
we  traduce  him  by  handing  about  tales  that  are 
unfavorable  to  his  reputation  ;  thus  authors  are  apt 
to  disparagethe  writings  of  their  rivals ;  or  a  soldier 
may  detract  from  the  skill  of  his  commander ;  or  he 
may  traduce  him  by  relating  scandalous  reports. 
To  disparage,  detract,  and  traduce,  can  be  applied 
only  to  persons,  or  that  which  is  personal ;  depreci- 
a,tet  degrade,  and  decry,  to  whatever  is  an  object  of 
esteem :  wo  depreciate  and  degrade,  therefore, 
things  as  well  as  persons,  and  decry  things.  To  de~ 
predate^  is,  however,  not  so  strong  a  term  as  to 
degrade;  for  the  language  which  is  employed  to 
depreciate  will  be  mild  compared  to  that  used  for 
degrading :  we  may  depreciate  an  object  by  implica- 
tion, or  iu  indirect  term*;  but  harsh  and  unseemly 
epithets  are  employed  for  degrading:  thus,  a  man 
may  be  said  to  depreciate  human  nature,  who  does 
not  represent  it  as  capable  of  its  true  elevation  j  he 
degrades  itwho  sinks  it  below  the  scale  of  ration- 
ality. We  may  depreciateor  degrade  an  individual, 
a  language,  and  the  like;  we  decry  measures  and 
principles :  the  former  two  are  an  act  of  an  individ- 
ual ;  the  latter  is  properly  the  act  of  many." 

(2)  He  thus  further  discriminates  between  to 
disparage,  to  degrade,  and  to  derogate:  **  Dispar- 


retains  its  indefinite  and  general  sense  as  Jsefore: 
circumstances  may  disparage  the  performances  of 
a  writer ;  or  they  may  derogate  from  tho  honors  and 
dignities  of  an  individual:  it  would  bo  a  high  dis- 
paragement to  an  author  to  have  it  known  that  ho 
had  been  guilty  of  plagiarism;  it  derogates  from 


dls-par  -I-ty4,  s.  [Prefix  dis,  and  Eng.  parity 
(q.  v.)7] 

1.  Inequality ;    a  difference  in  degree,  either  of 
rank  or  excellence. 

"  The  disparity  of  years 
Between  you  and  your  son." 

Mass  i  ii  ti •'/•.•  I'ntinturnl  C\nnf>(tt,  i.  1. 

2.  Unlikeness,  dissimilitude. 

"A  being  without  any  dissimilitude  or  disparity."— 
Barroif:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  21. 

1T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fii$)><irity 
and  inequality :  The  disparity  applies  to  two  objects 
which  should  moot  or  stand  in  coalition  with  each 
other;  the  inequality  is  applicable  to  tho.-i-  that 
are  compared  with  each  other:  the  diitiiarity  of  age, 
situation,  and  circumstances  is  to  be  considered 
with  regard  to  person*  entering  into  the  matri- 
monial connection  ;  the  inequality  in  the  portion  of 
labor  which  is  to  be  performed  by  two  persons,  is  a 
ground  for  the  incifitnUtif  of  thoir  recompense: 
there  is  a  groat  inequality  in  the  chance  of  success, 
where  there  is  a  disparity  of  acquirements  in  rival 
candidates :  the  disparity  between  David  and 
Goliah  was  such  as  to  render  the  success  of  the 
former  more  strikingly  miraculous ;  the  inequality 
in  tho  conditions  of  men  is  not  attended  with  a  cor- 
responding inequality  in  their  happiness."  (Crabb: 
/•;>/./.  xt/iiuti,  i 

'dls-park1,  r.f.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  park  (q.v.).] 

I.  Lit.:  To  throw  open  a  park;  to  divest  of  the 
character  of  a  park. 

"  You  have  fed  upon  my  signoriea, 
Disparked  my  parks,  and  felled  my  forest  woods." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  1 

II.  figuratively: 

1.  To  throw  open. 

"The  veil  of  the  Temple  divided  of  itself,  and  .  .  . 
disparked  the  Sanctuary,  and  made  it  pervious  to  the 
Gentile's  eye." — Bp.  Taylor-.  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk,  L, 
ch.  iv. 

2.  To  set  at  large,  to  release  from  inclosure  or 
restraint. 

"  His  free  muse  threw  down  the  pale, 
And  did  at  once  dispark  them  all." 

Waller:  To  Master  Evelyn. 

dis  park  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPARK.] 
*dls-park  -Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  s.    [DISPARK.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:    (See  1 
verb.) 
C .  As  substant ive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  throwing  open  as  a 
park. 

"  The  king  may  dispark  his  Park,  and  by  his  disparking 
the  office  of  keeper  is  gone." — W.  Nelson.-  Laws  cone. 
Game,  p.  51. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  setting  loose  or  free  from  re- 
straint ;  a  laying  open. 

"The  first  openings  and  disparkings  of  our  vertne."— 
Taylor:  Sermons,  xvi.,  pt.  2. 

*d!s-par'-kle,  *dls-par  -de,  *dis-per-cle,  v.  t. 
&  i,  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sparkle-=to  throw  out 
sparks,  to  scatter.] 

A.  Trans.:    To   scatter   abroad,  to   disperse,  to 
spread. 

"The  sect  of  libertines  began  but  lately;  but  as  vipers 
soon  multiply  into  generations,  so  is  their  spawn  rffa- 
parkled  over  all  lauds."— Dr.  Clerke:  Semi.  (1637),  p.  471. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  dispersed  or  scattered,  to  sep- 
arate. 

"Then  all  his  men  for  fear  disparcled." 

Brende-  Q.  Curtius. 

*dls-par  -pie,  *dis-per-ble,  *dis-per-ple,  *dis- 
par-pyll,  *dis-par-plyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of 
disparkle  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Trans. :  To  disperse,  to  scatter. 

"  They  leave  traiterously  the  flocke  to  the  woulfe  to  be 
disperpled  abrode  and  tome  in  pieces." — Erasmus;  John 
x.,  p.  76. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  dispersed  or  scattered. 
"Scheep    .    .    .    the  which  departeth  and  desparpleth." 

— Maundeville,  p.  4. 

dls-part',  r.  t.&  i.  [Lat.  dispartior=tft  separate: 
d/8=away,  apart,  and  par(ior=to  divide,  to  sep- 
arate; pars— a  part.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  divide,  separate,  or  break  up  into  parts;  to 
sever,  to  rend,  to  rive,  to  burst. 

"On  either  aide 
Disparted  chaos."  Stilton:  P.  L.,  x.  415,  416. 

2.  To  distract. 

"  When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet, 
And  doe  dispart  the  heart  with  powre  extreme, 
Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  down?" 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  L 


fate      fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thgre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
ar,  '  wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,    cfib,    ctire,    unite,     cflr,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,     OB  =3;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


dispart 
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dispensative 


II.  Gunnery.                                                                        •_>.  x/irc,:  To  prevent  a  party  who  has  been  allowed  II.  Ki-cl.:  That  for  which  a  dispensation  may  or 

1.  To  cast  or  tix  a  piece  of  metal  on  tlio  muzzle  to  commence  a  suit  in  forum  pavperis  to  continue  can  be  granted. 

of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  M>    as    to    bring  thn   line  of  to  d,,  *!'  "»  that  footing.     This  measure   is  adopted  "The  question  then  is,  whether  the  church's  benefit 

sight  parallel  to  the  axil  of  the  piece.  wnen  the  litigant  cornea  into  possession  of  property  may  not  in  some  cases  make  the  canons  against  non- 

*-.  To  make  allowance  for  the  dispart  in  taking  orcommits  any  offense  meriting  the  deprivation,  residence  us  iiitprtisabi*  ••  thaw  against  translations." — 

aim.                                                                                   ~  (Wliarton.)  8tiU(ngJUett  Cttargt  to  tkt  CSfrn  (1KO). 

"  Every  gunner,  before  ^he  Bhoots^mnst  truly  dispart        *dis  pau -pered,  pa.  par.  or  (/.     [DlsFAUPER.] 

[DlSPAU 


*dls-pau  -per-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  .1. 

PEE.J 


*dis  pens  -a  ble-ness,  s.    [English  diapensablt; 
-ness. } 
1.  '>/-<i.  L'luii.:  The  quality  of  tx-in^  dispensable; 


the  capability  of  being  dispensed  with. 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <f*  particip.  adj.:  (See  the  2.  Keel.:  The  quality  of  being  capable  of  a  dispon- 

verb.)  sation. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act,  of  depriving  of  or  raising  "The  eiamination  of  the  Romish  doctrines:    1.  Of  Pen- 

frnin  thn  tif-atn  nf  •!  Tvinnro-  ances.    2.  Of  Indulgences,  4c.    d.  Of  disiiriituiMrn.  as  .il 

a  pauper.  Onth8      •;.  Of  urts  of  equivocation,"  &C.-//H,,,,,, ,     Qf 

*dls  pau    per  ize,    V.   t.      [Pref.   dis,    and    Eng.  Fundamentals,  eh.  12. 

pauperize  (q.  v.).  ]     To  raise  or  free  from  a  state  of  dis  pens  -ar- Vs,  s.    [Fr.  disnensaire.'] 

pauperism ;  to  free  from  paupers.  _,.  A  roomj  p]         or  O.,tablisllment  whcre  modi. 

"Many  highly  pauperized    districts    in    more   recent  cines  are  compounded  and  dispensed, 

times,  which  have  been  dispaupericrd  by  adopting  strict  2.  A  place  or  establishment  where  medicines  and 

rules  of  poor-law  administration."—./.  .S.  Mill.  medical  advice  are  given  gratis  to  the  poor. 

*dlS  pe  ace,  ».  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  peace  (q.  v.).]  "Until  the  time  of  erecting  the  ainpnumrn,  being  an 

A  want  or  absence  of  peace  or  quiet ;  disquiet,  dis-  poor^Jlart^  '  ft-e/oce^  the'lHi™n*«r™li 

3.  In  Ireland,  an  office  or  place  where  the  medical 


his  piece."— L<«-ns  •  Arte  of  Shooting  (1683). 
*B.  IiitniHsitin  : 

1.  To  separate  or  divide  into  parts ;  to  open,  to 
cleave. 

"  The  flood  disparts."—  Tlu»n*">i:  su»<mpr,lG9. 

2.  To  part. 

"  The  professor's  cast-off  suit,  which  he  disparts  with 
biennially."— Scott.  Abbot,  ch.  ii. 

dispart,*.    [DISPART, r.] 
Gunnery : 

1.  The  difference  between  the  muzzle  and  breech 
thicknesses  of   a  piece  of  ordnance.    A  piece    of 
metal  is  cast  on  the  muzzle  to  bring  the  linn  of  sight 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  piece,  and  is  known  as 
the  Dispart-sight  or  Muzzle-sight. 

2.  A  dispart-sight  (q.  v.). 

dispart-sight,  s.  A  gun-sight,  to  allow  for  the 
dispart,  and  bring  the  lino  of  sight  and  the  axis  of 
the  piece  into  parallelism. 

dls-part  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPART.] 

dls-part  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISPART.] 

A.  A:  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb..) 

C.  As  substantive: 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  dividing,  separating, 
or  cleaving  into  parts. 

2.  Gunnery:  The  act  or  process  of  furnishing  with 
a  <iispart-sight. 

*dls  par  -tie,  *dis-par-tel 
of  disparkle  (q.  v.).j  lo  scattei 

"  Dispartel«n.    Dtssipo,  dispergo." -Prompt.  Parv.         dispelling  it ;  we  merely  destroylne'juuctfon  or       J.  Ordinary  Language  • 
dls-pas -Sion  (sion  as  shon),  8.    [Pref.  dis,  and    cohesion  of  a  body  by  dispersing  it :  the  sun  dispels       j    Literally 

Eng.  passion  (a.  v.).]    A  freedom  from  passion  or    the  clouds  and  darkness;  the  wind  disperses  thn       t\)  The  act  of  distributing  snreidinir  or  dealing 
I,  itnrbatiou  of   mind;  apathy;  peace  or  quiet  of    clouds,  or  a  surgeon  disperses  a  tumor.    Dispelia    „&'  gl  sp         mgl  or 

used  figuratively;   disperse  ,  only  .in    the   natural       ..This  tual  circulation  is  constantly  promoted  by  a 

dispensation  of  water  promiscuously  and  indifferently  to 
all  parts." — Woodward:  Natural  History. 

(2)  The  act  of  spreading,  administering,  or  com- 

dis^pas -Siqn-ate  (sion  as  sh6n),  a.    [Pref.  dis,       dls-pel  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPEL.]  municatiiig. 

and  Eng.  posmonafe  (q.  V.).]  dis-pel -ler    *      [Eng    dispel-  -er^     One  who  or        "  Other  and  besydes  the  dispensation  and  teaching  of 

•1.0fferson»:   Free   from   passion;    cool,  calm,    that  which  di  the  Go»pell."-r<ta«;  St.  Paul  to  n,,Mthu.    (Pref.) 

impartial,  temperate,  composed,  unbiased.  nispois,  scatters,  or  disperses. 

dis  pel  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISPEL.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  of  particip.  adj. :    (See   the 
verb.) 


<o.  24S. 

A.  Trans.:   To  drive  away,  to  dissipate,  to  dis-       If  The  Dispensary:   A  poem  written  by  Samuel 
perse,  to  clear  away.  Garth,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  cent- 

"The  acclamations  of  the  devoted  thousands  who  sur-    ury,  on  the  establishment  of  a  dispensary  for  the 
rounded  him  wherever  he  turned  could   not  dispel  the     benefit  of  the  poor  by  the  College  of  Physicians, 
gjoom  which  sate  on  his  brow."— ilacaulaij:  Hint.  Sag.,  "With  him  most  authors  steal  their  books  or  buy; 

Garth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispensary." 

Pope.-  Etsaa  on  Ci  iticism,  618,  619. 

dls  pen-sa'-tion,  *dis-pen-sa-cion,  *dis  pen- 
,-cloun,  s.  [Fr.  dispensation;  Sp.  dispensacion; 
,1  j.' — 'nsazione,  from  Lat.  dispensatio,  from  dis- 


ch.  v. 

*B.  Intrans. :   To  bo  dispersed  or  dissipated ;  to 
separate. 


t     , .         .  IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dispel  and    sa-cloun 

7to  disrW™  Jhrond     '°  ai*Perse  •'  "  DisPel  is  a  more  forcible  action  than  '  Ital.  disp 
jroaa.    f0  disperse :  vte  destroy  the  existence  of  a  thing  by    penso.} 


"  What  is  called  by  the  Stoics  apathy,  or  dtspassion  is  |>ens;0 :  gloom,  ignorance,  and  the  like  arc  &,oxc>reu , 
«lled  by  the  Sceptic's  indisturbance."— Temple-  o»  a'ar-  books,  papers,  i>eople,  and  the  like  are  dispersed." 
'fuiinj.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis  pel  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPEL.] 


"  A  critic  on  the  sacred  book  should  be 
Candid  and  learned,  dispassionate  and  free." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  i.  452,  463. 

2.  Of  things:  Not  dictated  by  or  done  in  passion; 
quiet,  moderate,  impartial. 


modi- 


Tho  act'  art'  or  Practlce  of  d"P' 

"The  physicians  then  procured  some  apothecaries  to 
undertake    the   dispensation."  —  Johnson:    Life    of  Garth 


C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  driving  away,  dissipat-  (1810),  p.  420. 

ing,  or  dispersing.  (4)  In  the  same  senses  as  II. 

'•  Reason  requires  a  calm  and  dispassionate  situation  of        *dls-pen  C6,  8.     [DISPENSE,  «.]  Fi 

.a  in  ii-,.!  ".  __  ^.  ,,,...;,.  i  ,-.,;.  *  ...  v.  ,/...,..  ,...i   i    —i.  __  i 


the  mind."— search:  Liaht  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  ch.  *«' 

'   i  tabb  thus  discriminates  between  dispassion- 
'</<•  and  coo/ :  "Dispassionate  is  taken  negatively,  it 

aken 


•dis  pend  , 
*dys 


*des-pend, 


bod 


(ite;  tl 


f  a  cool  te 


itio^.'n*>o(w»t<tic ,   iiiusu  wuuutt?  *»i  it  coot  tempera-      .        .  -.          i^ia 
mont  will  not  suffer  their  passions  to  be  roused.       "e        '  p' 
IHsiHixsionute  solely  respects  the  angry  or  irritable 
unent ;  cool  respects  every  perturbed  feeling: 
when  we  meet  with  an  angry  disputant  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bo  dispassionate  in  order  to  avoid  quarrels ; 
in  the  moment  of  danger  our  safety  often  depends 
upon  our  coolness."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Syiton.) 

dis-pas  -slon-ate-lf  (sion  as  sh6n),  adv.  [Eng. 
dispassionate;  -ly.]  In  a  dispassionate, cool,  calm, 
or  temperate  manner. 

"They  are  here  delivered  dispassionately." — Warton: 
Kotes  on  Milton. 


*des-pende, 
=to  spend;    Lat.  dispendo=to  spend 

spend,  to  expend,  to  lay  out,  to  disburse. 
His  eritage  wastede  and  dispendede  in  ribaudie."— 


out.] 
1.  To 


2.  To  spend,  to  pass,  to  occupy. 

"Thou  here  dispended  thi  tym  wrang." 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  2,435. 

IT  To  dinpend  with :  To  dispense  with. 


shall  never  be 


Figuratively : 

UJ  A  scheme,  plan,  economy. 

"The  preaching  of  the  Reformer  was  a  kind  of  le- 
newed  Gospel  dispensation." — UUulstone:  State  in  relation 
to  the  Church,  ch.  vii. 

*(2)  Pardon,  excuse,  forgiveness. 
'"Tis  a  crime  past  dispensation."— Drydcn:    Assigna- 
tion, v.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccl.  Law,  dtc.:  (1)  The  granting  of  a  license 
or  permission  to  do  any  act  which  is  forbidden  by 
the  law  or  by  a  canon,  or  to  omit  to  do  any  act 
which  is  enjoined  by  them ;  the  dispensing  with  a 
law  or  canon  in  certain  cases  and  for  certain  special 


*dls  pgnd  -er,  *dis-pend-our,  *dis-pend-ourel 

.    [Eng,  dispend;  -er.\ 

1.  One  who  expends  or  spends. 

2.  A  steward,  an  administrator. 


*dlS-pas -Sioned  (Sioned  as  Sh6nd),  a.     [Prefix        "  Dispendena  of  the  mynisteriesof  God."—  Wycliffc 
ai8i  and  i^ng.  passioned  (q.  v«) .]  Free  from  passion ;    Cor>  iv.  1. 
IBepassionate,  calm,  impartial,  unbiased.  *dls-pgnd  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISPEVD  ] 


rks,  i.  185.    necessity  of  obeying  or  complying Vith  any  law  or 

canon. 

IT  Dispensations  were  first  granted  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  in  A.  D.  1200,  and,  being  paid  for,  became  a 
source  of  considerable  revenue   to  the  Holy  See. 
Appeal  to  them  on  the  part  of  English  subjects  was 
1    rendered  illegal  by  25  Henry  VIII.,  c.  21,  passed  in 
A.  D.  1533.    A  certain  dispensing  power   was  con- 
tinued to  the  Archbishop  of   Canterbury,  and  an 
dispense  with  the  law 
away 

sing 


ing,  feeling  ;  pasch»  =  to  suffer.]     [APATHY.]  "  Th«  ontrue  dispending  of  God's  goods  in  this  world. 

1.  A  want  of  or  freedom  from  passion ;  dispassion.    ~ Fox-  Martyrs,  p.  372. 

2.  A  want  or  absence  of  sympathy  ;  a  point  of  dif-        *dls-pen -dl-OUS,  a.     [Latin  dispendlosus ;   dis- 

pendium=expense.J    Costly,  expensive. 

•dls-pens -a,  ble,  *dls  pens -I-ble,    a.     [Low 
Lat.  dispensabilis,  from  dispenso.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  That  may  or  can  be  dispensed  or  administered. 

"It  they  be  laws  dispensable  by  the  ordinary  courts  of 
the  land."— State  Trials:  Col.  Anilrewe  (an.  1080).  sation. 

t'*    That,  in-w  or  ran  h«  flior^onaoi-l  urifh  "  Whether  either  flattery  or  fear  could  draw  from  the 

•£•.  dispensed  with.  king  ,he  ,ea9t  inolination''to  this  rt,-s;j(,K8(,,,-,v  in,iiffer- 

ine  prosecution  of  asmall  dispensable  right. "—South:    ence,    that   was   only    believed    because    it    WHS  oageriy 
Sermons,  n.  171.  desired."  —Proceedings  a-jainst  darnel  U«K>). 


feronce. 

'It  is  excluded  from  our  reasonings  byonrdispathies." 
— Jtoisprare:  Hist,  of  Xormandy  and  Knjland,  ii.  110. 

*dls-pau  -per,  v.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  pauper 

1 .  <•'•  ii. :  To  deprive  of  or  shut  out  of  the  claim  to 
bo  supported  at  the  public  expense,  or  of  the  rights 
of  a  pauper. 

"If  a  party  has  a  current  income,  though  no  permanent 
property,  he  must  be  diapaupered."—Dr.  l-liillimore-  Re- 
pom,  vol.  i.,  p.  185. 


"  Seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oath." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  ii.  1. 

2.  Theology: 

(1)  The  dealings  of  God  with  man;  the  distribu- 
tion of  good  and  evil  in  the  divine  providence. 

(2)  A  system  of  principles,  rights,  and  privileges 
enjoined  :  as,  The  Mosaic  dispensation,  the  Gospel 
dispensation. 

*dls-pens  -a-tlve,  a.    [Low  Lat.  dispensations, 
from  dispense;  Fr.  dispensatif.]    Granting  dispen- 


tXTU,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  snau.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun: 


?hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Senophon,    e?lst.   ph  =  f. 
-tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


dispensatively 

•dls-pens'-a-tlve-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  ditpennative ; 
•Iy.]  By  way  of  dispensation. 

"  I  can  now  hold  my  place  canonically,  which  I  held 
before  but  dispensatively."— Sir  H.  Wotton:  Letter  to  the 
King. 

*dls  -pen  sa- tor,  «dls  pen-sa-towr,  s.  [Lat. 
dispensator :  Fr.  dispensateur;  Sp.  &  Port,  dispensa- 
dor;  Ital.  dispensatore.] 

1.  A  dispenser,  a  distributor. 

"Her  majesty  hath  made  them  dispensators  of  her 
favor  toward  her  people." — Bacon. 

*2.  A  steward. 

"  He  comaundide  to  the  tfi'spensa/owr  of  his  hows." — 
Wycliffe:  Genesis  xliii.  16. 

*dls-pens  -a-t6r  II-?,  adv.  [Eng.  dispensatory; 
-ly.]  By  way  of  dispensation,  by  dispensation,  dis- 
pensatively. 

"  He  is  the  God  of  all  grace  dispematorily  or  by  way  of 
performance  and  execution  and  gracious  dispensations  of 
all  sorts." — Goodwin:  H'oHts,  vol.  iv.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  217. 

dis-pens  -a-tBr-f,  a.  &  «.  [Low  Lat.  dispensa- 
torius,  from  dispenso.] 

A.  'As  adjective : 

1.  Granting,  or  having  the  power  to  grant,  dispen 
sations. 

•'The  dispenser  [is]  the  Son  of  man  ;  the  author  of  his 
dispensatory  power,  God  the  Father."  —  Bp.  Rainbow: 
Sermons  (1635),  p.  8. 

2.  Granted  by  dispensation. 

"  Secondly,  there  is  a  dispensatory  kingdom." — Goodwin: 
Works,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  p.  4S9. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  pharmacopoeia :  a  book  containing  thonames 
of  various  kinds  of  drugs,  <fec.,  used  in  pharmacy, 
with  directions  for  the  preparation  and  composition 
of  medicines,  and  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
to  be  used.  • 

"  The  German  apothecary  we  are  told  of,  who  turned 
the  whole  dispensatory  into  verse." — Goldsmith:  AVif.  Hist., 
Pref.  to  Mr.  Brookes. 

2.  A  dispensary. 

"We  look  not  on  our  afflictions  as  on  medicines  sent  us 
immediately  out  of  the  special  dispensatory  of  heaven." — 
Hammond:  Works,  iv.  535. 

dls-pen  se,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  dispenser,  from  Lat. 
dtspen«o=to  weigh  out,  pay,  dispense:  an  intensive 
form  from  dispendo=to  spread  (Skeat).  Prov.,  Sp., 
&  Port,  ditpemar;  Ital.  dispensare.]  [DispEND, 
EXPEND.  ] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  expend,  to  spend,  to  lay  out. 

"What  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  dispensour?  This 
surely,  That  he  be  found  frithfnll,  and  that  he  truly  dis- 
pense and  lay  out  the  goods  of  the  Lord." — Latimer:  Ser- 
mons, p.  6. 

2.  To  deal  out,  to  distribute. 

"  Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense." 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

3.  To  administer,  to  deal  out :  as,  to  dispense  jus- 
tice. 

"The  Stuarts  frequently  dispensed  the  healing  influ- 
ences in  the  Banqueting  House."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*5.  To  grant  a  dispensation  for,  to  allow,  to  excuse. 
"The  Pope,  dispensing  all  things  for  money,  may  be 
called  Pope  Penny-father." — Pasquine  in  a  Traunc*  v!5G€j, 
to.  108. 

6.  Togrant  a  dispensation  to,  to  excuse,  to  exempt ; 
to  release  or  relievo  from  an  obligation  or  duty. 
*7.  To  do  away,  to  atone  for,  to  compensate. 
"  But  for  he  had  golde  enough 
To  geve,  his  sinne  was  dispensed 
With  gold."  Gower,  C.  A.,  111. 

II.  Med. :  To  prepare  according  to  the  prescription 
of  a  physician ;  to  compound. 
*B.  Intransitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  grant  a  dispensation,  to  forego. 

"The  king,  of  special  grace,  dispensed  with  him  of  the 
two  first  peynes." — Capgrave:  Chronicle. 

2.  To  compensate,  to  atone,  to  make  up  for,  to 
make  amends. 

"  One  loving  howre 
For  many  yeares  of  sorrow  can  dispense." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  30. 

II.  Med. :  To  prepare  medicines  according  to  the 
prescription  of  a  physician  ;  to  compound. 

IT  To  dispense  ipith : 

*(l)  To  grant  a  dispensation  to,  to  excuse,  to  con- 
nive at. 

"Conniving  and  dispensing  icith  open  and  common 
adultery."—  Milton:  Tetrafhordon 
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*(2)  To  excuse,  to  exempt  or  release  from  an 
obligation. 

"I  could  not  dispense  with  myself  from  making  a  voy- 
age to  Caprese." — Addison:  On  Italy. 

(3)  To  excuse  or  permit  the  neglect  or  omission 
of;  to  do  without. 

"  Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense." 

8kafnp.t  Hiti'tu,  iii.  2. 

(4)  To  suspend  the  operation  of. 

"The  king  had  no  power  to  dispense  with  statutes  in 
matters  ecclesiastical." — Idacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*(5)  To  excuse,  to  pardon. 

1  To  save  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  fur  Mcnsnrr,  iii.  1. 

*(6)  To  go  back  from,  to  break,  to  violate. 

"  I  never  knew  her  dispense  with  her  word  but  once." — 
Richardson :  Clarissa,  vii.  810. 

*(7)  To  expend,  to  consume,  to  dispose  of. 

"  More  provisions  than  we  could  dispense  with.* — Co/- 
man tf-  Thornton:  The  Connoisseur,  No.  91. 

*(8)  To  part  with. 

*(9)  To  perform. 

*(10)  To  make  compensation,  satisfaction. 
"  Canst  thou  dispense  with  heav'n  for  such  an  oath?" 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  1. 

»(11)  To  put  up  with,  to  manage. 

"If  they  [accommodations]  were  much  worse,  I  could 
dispense  with  them  for  three  nights."  —Miss  C,  Reeve:  Old 
English  Baron,  p.  61  (ed.  1820). 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dispense 
and  to  distribute :  "Dispense  is  an  indiscriminate 
action ;  distribute  is  a  particularizing  action :  we 
dispense  to  all ;  we  distribute  to  each  individually; 
nature  dispenses  her  gifts  bountifully  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth;  a  parent  distributes 
among  his  children  different  tokens  of  his  parental 
tenderness.  Dispense  is  an  indirect  action  that  has 
no  immediate  reference  to  the  receivers;  distribute 
is  a  direct  and  personal  action  communicated  by 
the  giver  to  the  receiver:  Providence  dispenses  his 
favors  to  those  who  put  a  sincere  trust  in  him ;  a 
prince  distributes  marks  of  his  favor  and  preference 
among  his  courtiers."  (Crabb:  Eng.  .Synon.) 

*dls-pense,  "des-pence,  *des  pens,  «dis- 
pence,  *dys-pens,  s.  |O.  Fr.  despence;  Fr.  dis- 
pense (  =  dispensing,  exemption),  depens  (=  ex- 
pense);  Sp.  dispensa,  despensa;  Ital.  dispensa; 
Port,  despensa.  ] 

1.  Expense,  spending. 

"  A  dronken  foole  that  sparithe  for  no  dispense ." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  167. 

2.  A  dispensation. 

"Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  492. 

dis  pen  sed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [ DISPENSE,  v. ] 
dis  pen -ser,  *des-pen-cer,  *dls-pen  sour,  s 
[O.  Fr.  despensier,  despencier.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  steward.    (See  example  under  DISPEMSE,  v., 

''L  One  who  dispenses,  distributes,  or  deals  out; 
a  distributor. 

"  A  dispenser  of  bribes,  a  writer  of  libels,  a  prompter 
of  false  witnesses." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

Med.:  One  who  prepares  or  compounds  medi- 
cines according  to  the  prescription  of  a  physician ; 
a  compounder. 

"  Wanted.— By  a  surgeon,  a  dispenser."  —  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

dls-pens  Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  ».    [DISPENSE, ».] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Granting  or  having  the  power  to 
grant  dispensations;  having  the  power  to  dispense 
with  any  law,  obligation,  &c. 

"  He  hud  resigned  his  lucrative  office  rather  than  ap- 
pear in  Westminster  Hall  as  the  champion^>f  the  dis- 
pensing power." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Med.:  That  dispenses  or  is  qualified  to  dis- 
pense medicines. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  distributing  or  dealing  out ;  distri- 
bution, dealing  with. 

"  To  have  the  dispensing  of  his  goodes."— Udall:  Luke 
ivi. 

'i.  The  act  of  excusing  or  allowing  the  neglect  or 
omission  of  any  act  or  duty. 

II.  Med.:  The  act  or  practice  of  dispensing  med- 
icines. 

H  Dispensing  power : 

Law  <K  HM.:  A  power  claimed  by  the  btuart 
kings  of  England,  especially  by  Charles  II.  and 


disperse 


es  II.,  to  dispense,  by  the  exertion  of  their  royal 
rogative,  with  the  operation  of  any  law.  It  \v;i> 
lared  illegal  by  the  KM  of  Rights  (1  William  & 


dl-sper  -mous,   a.    [Greek  dis=t 
penna  —  &  seed,   and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 


James  II., 
prerogati 
declared  i 
Mary,  c.  2).  passed  in  1689. 

*dls  pe  o  pie,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  pe»/>/< 
(q.  v.).]  To  depopulate,  to  empty  of  people  or  in- 
habitants by  any  means. 

"  Dispeopling  realms  to  guze  upon  thy  eyes." 

Pope:  Hm»o'V  '"t!/x*rij,  bk.  xvUi.,290. 

*dls-pe  o-pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPEOPLE.] 
*dls-peop  -ler,  s.    [Eng.  dispeopll.e)  ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  depopulates  or  empties  a  coun- 
try of  its  inhabitants. 

"  Thus  then  with  force  combined  the  Lybi.tn  swains 
Have  quashed  the  stern  tUajHOpler  of  the  plaint*.' 

Lewis:  Statius:  Trn-l<ui<l,  ii. 

2.  Fig.  :    One  who  clears  of  inhabitants   of  any 
sort. 

"  Nor  drain  I  ponds  the  golden  carp  to  take: 
Nor  trowle  for  pikes,  diiptuplm  of  the  lake." 

Gay:  V.'iini/  Sports,  1. 

fdls  peop  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  k*.    [DISPEOPLE.] 

A.  <fc  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj.  :  See  th  • 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  depopulating  or  empty- 
ing of  inhabitants  ;  depopulation. 

*dls  -per-an$e,  »•   [O.  Fr.  desperance.]   Despair. 

*dls  per  ge,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dispergo.]  [DISPERSE.] 
To  sprinkle,  to  scatter  about. 

Mls-pSr  -Ish,  *dis-persh,  r.  i.  [O.  Fr.  <(«•;<.  .•..-. 
pr.  par.  drperissant;  Sp.  desperecer  ;  Lat.  dispereo 
=  to  KO  to  ruin:  dis  (intens.),  andpereo=to  perish.  J 
To  perish. 

"  All  Israel  with  thee  shal  dispershen  in  perdicioun."— 
Wycliffe:  Judith  vi.  3. 

Greek  dis=twice.  twofold: 
-vus;  Fr.  di- 
sperme.  I 
Bot.  :  Two-seeded,  containing  two  seeds. 

*dls-per  -pie,  v.  t.  [DISPARPLE.]  To  scatter,  to 
sprtokle. 

"  I  bathed,  and  odorous  water  was 
Disperjtled  lightly  on  my  head  and  neck." 

Chapman  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  x. 

dls-per  -sal,  s.    [Eng.  disperse)  ;  -al.] 

1.  The  act  of  dispersing  ;  dispersion. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dispersed  or  scattered. 

*dls-per  se,  *dis-pers,  a.  [Lat.  disperses,  pa 
par.  of  disperoo=to  scatter  abroad:  d/s=away, 
apart,  and  spargo=to  scatter.]  Dispersed,  scat- 
tered. 

"  The  noble  people  of  Israel 
Dispers  as  shepe  vpon  an  hill." 

Qower,  iii.  175. 

dls-pSr  se,  *des-  perse,  *dis-parse,  r.  t.  &  ;.' 
[Fr.  disperse)-.]  [DISPERSE,  a.  } 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  scatter,  to  drive  to  different  parts  or  in  < 
ferent  directions. 

"For  the  recollecting  of  our  navy,  if  it  should  be  <!<*- 
persed."—  Sir  F.  Drake:  The  World  Encompassed.  ]..  l& 
"  The  roving  Spanish  bands  are  reached  at  last, 
Charged,  and  dispersed  like  foam." 
Wordsworth:  The  French  and  the  Spanish  Guerillas. 

2.  To  separate;  to  betake  in  different  direction?. 

"  We  will  disperse  ourselves." 

Shakesp.:  Kichanl  II.,  ii.  4. 

3.  To  dissipate,  to  cause  to  vanish,  to  dispel. 

"  At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth, 
Disperst  those  vapors  that  offended  us." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  1.  1. 

4.  To  distribute,  to  carry  into  different  parts. 

"  The  gate  vein  which  disperseth  that  blood."—  Barau. 

5.  To  dissipate,  to  destroy,  to  put  an  end  to,  toJ 
expel. 

"  All  his  manly  powers  it  did  disperse." 

Spenser:  F.  <J.,  I.  ii.  48. 

*6.  To  distribute  abroad,  to  send  out. 

"  William  Page,  that  dispersed  the  copies,  anil  Single- 
ton the  printer  were  apprehended."—  Baker:  Queen  £/i=o- 
beth  (an.  1581). 

•7.  To  spread  abroad,  to  disseminate. 

"  The  lipsof  the  wise  disperse  knowledge."—  Prot:  iv.  7. 

*8.  To  make  public,  to  declare  publicly. 

"  The  poet  entering  on  the  stage  to  disperse  the  argu- 
ment."  —  Ben  Jonson. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  separate  or  scatter  in  different  directions. 
"  Straight  to  the  tents  the  troops  dispersing  bend." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  474. 


ate     fat     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     fatter;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot. 
wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      s,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


or, 


dispersed 


2.  To  become  dissipated,  to  break  up,  to  vanish. 
"  Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself. 
Till  by  broad  spreading  it  disperse  to  nought." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI..  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

^T  For   the   difference    between  to   disperse-    and 
to  dispel,  see  DISPEL  ;  for  that  between  to  disperse 
and  to  spread,  see  SPREAD. 
dls-per  sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPERSE,  v,] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  a</j(  ctirr : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Scattered. 

"William,  the  captain  of  a  coalition,  had  brought  to- 
gether his  dispersed  forces."—  Mucaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 

adx. 

*2.  Disheveled. 

"On  your  shoulders  spread  dispersed  hairs."—  Greene: 
Looking~ylaasfor  Enyla>ni,  p.  142.  {Davies.) 

*3.  Published,  divulged,  made  known. 

"By  their  owne  divulged  and  dispersed  ignominie."— 

Passenger  of  Benven  uto  (1612). 

II.  Music:  Dispersed  harmony  is  that  in  which 
the  notes  composing  the  chord  are  at  wide  intervals 
from  each  other. 

*dls-pers  -ed-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  dispersed;  -ly.]  In 
a  dispersed  or  scattered  manner ;  nere  and  there, 
occasionally. 

"Those  observations  upon  texts  of  Scripture,  which 
have  been  made  ttispersedly  in  sermons  .  .  .  these 
forty  years  and  more." — Bacon:  Advancement  of  Learning, 
p.  318  (ed.  1851). 

*dls  pers -ed-ness,  s.  LEng.  dispersed;  -ness,] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  beiug  scattered  about. 

"Lastly  from  their  dispersedness,  ready  from  every  part 
to  be  reflected." — More.-  Antidote  against  Atheism,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  x vi. 

*dls-per  se-ness,  s.  [Eng,  disperse ;  -ness.]  Dis- 
persedness, sparsenoss,  thinness. 

"  The  torrid  parts  of  Africa  are  by  Piso  resembled  to  a 
leopard's  skin,  the  distance  of  whose  spots  represent  the 
disperseness  of  habitations  or  towns  in  Africa." — Brere- 
wood:  On  Languages. 

dls-pers  -§r,  s.  [Eng.  dtspcrs(e);  -er.]  One 
who  disperses,  spreads  abroad,  or  distributes. 

"A  law  made  .  .  .  against  the  authors  and  dispersers 
Of  seditious  writings." — Baker:  Queen  Elizabeth,  (an.  1681). 

dls-pe"rs  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [DISPERSE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  spreading  or  scattering 
abroad;  dissemination. 

"He  is  also  culpable  of  the  dispersing  and  divulging  of 
the  naid  infamous  libel."— State  Trials:  Lord  Balmerino 
(an.  1634). 

dls-per -sion,  s.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  dispercion;  Ital.  dis- 
persione,  all  from  Lat.  dispersio,  from  •  dispersus, 
pa.  par.  of  dispergo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tho  act  of  dispersing,  scattering,  or  spreading 
abroad. 

2.  The   state   of   being   dispersed   or   scattered 
abroad. 

"A  sin  which  hath  not  beeneipiated  by  1600  years'  cap- 
tivity  mndeJj'sptfrsi'on." — Stillinyjleet:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

II.  Med.  <£  Sura. ;  Tho  removal  of  inflammation 
from  a  part  and  the  restoration  of  that  part  to  its 
natural  state. 

^[  Dispersion  of  light : 

Optics  : 

(1)  Gen.:   The   decomposition  of  light,  passing 
through  a  prism  or  anything  similar,  into  tne  rain- 
bow colors. 

(2)  Spec. :  The  angle  of  separation  of  two  selected 
rays,  say  the  red  and  the  violet,  produced  by  a 
prism.    (Ganot.)    [DISPEBSIVE-POWER.] 

dls-pfr'-slve,  «.  [Eng.  disper&(e) ;  -ive.]  Tend- 
ing to  disperse,  dissipate,  or  scatter. 

"  By  water  cured 

Of  lime,  or  sodden  stave-acre,  or  oil 
Dispersive  of  Norwegian  tar,  renowned 
By  virtuous  Berkeley,  who«e  benevolence 
Explored  its  powers."  Dyer:  Fleece,  i. 

dispersive-power,  s. 

Optics:  The  ratio  of  the  angle  of  separation  of 
two  selected  rays  which  have  passed  through  a 
prism  to  the  mean  deviation  of  the  two  rays.  The 
deviations  of  the  two  rays  are  proportional  to  the 
refracting  angle.  (Ganot.) 

*dls-p§r '-son-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dist  and  Eng.  per- 
sonate (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  personality  or  indi- 
viduality. 

"We  multiply,  we  dispersonate  ourselves." — Hale. 
*dlB-pier'9e,  v.  t.    [Prob.  so  written  for  disperse 
(q.  v.).]    To  disperse  (?). 

"  That  color  doth  dtspierce  the  light 
And  stands  untainted." 

Drayton:  To  the  Lady  J.  S. 
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dls-plr  -It,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  spirit  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deprive  of  spirit  or  courage;  to  deprp.-s  the 
spirits  of;  to  discourage,  to  dishearten,  to  deject, 
to  damp. 

"The  providence  of  God  strikes  not  in  with  them,  bnt 
dashes,  and  even  dispirits,  all  their  endeavors." — South. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  spirits  or  bodily  strength  «... 
"He  hus  tlinin'ritfil  himself  by  a  debauch,  and    drunk 

away  his  good  humor."— Collier. 

*3.  To  disperse ;  to  cause  to  pervade ;  to  diffuse. 

"This  tUapfrttn  the  book  into  the  scholar."— fuller; 
Hoi  if  Matt;  III.  xviii.  5.  (Davies.) 

dls-plr  -It-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPIRIT.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Discouraged,  disheartened,  depressed  in 
spirit,  dejected. 

"They  are  a  successful  army,  and  our  men  are  dis- 
pirited, and  not  likely  to  get  anything  by  fighting  with 
them."--L«dfoMv  Mftmtirs,  i.  268. 

*2.  Fig.:  Spiritless,  tamo;  without  spirit  or  ani- 
mation. 

"Degenerating  into  heartless,  dispirited  recitations."— 
Ilnnnnond:  Works,  vol.  iv.  (Pref.) 

*dls-plr  -It-ed-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  dispirited;  -ly.] 
In  a  dispirited,  dejected,  or  disheartened  manner; 
dejectedly. 

*dls-plr  -It-Sd-nesS,  s.  fEng.  dispirited;  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  dispirited ;  a  want  or  loss  of 
spirits;  dejection. 

"  Arsenical  appensa  have  produced  some  of  the  noxious 
effects  of  arsenical  poisons,  and  have  caused  in  some  great 
faintuess  and  dispiritedness." — Boyle:  Works,  v.  45. 

dls-plr  -It-Ifig,  pr.par.i  a.  &s.    [DISPIRIT.] 
A.  &  B.  As.  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  disheartening,  discour- 
aging, or  depressing  in  spirit*. 


or  disheartened. 

"  Burntisland,  by  force  of  gunboats  and  dt'spiritment, 
surrenders." — Carlyle:  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell, 
iii.  139. 

*dls-plr  -It-fide,  *.  [Eng.  dispirit;  -ude.~\  The 
state  of  being  dispirited ;  dejection,  dispiritment. 

*dIs-pIt'-e-Ous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  despiteux.]  Pitiless, 
uafeeling,  heartless. 

"  Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door! " 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  1. 

*dls-plt  -e-O.UB-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  dispiteous;  -ly.] 
In  a  pitiless,  unfeeling,  or  heartless  manner. 
"  Lord  Hastings  when  he  feared  least, 
Dispiteoitsly  was  murdered  and  opprest." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  438. 

dls-pla  96,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  displace;  Fr,  deplacer: 
O.  Fr.  cte«=Fr.d<5  =  Lat,  dis=away,  apart,  and  placer 
= to  place.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  or  remove  from  the  usual  or 
proper  place. 

"  My  shrubs  displaced  from  that  retreat." 

Cowper:  The  Faithful  Bird. 

2.  To  remove,  to  take  away. 

"  O  Israel,  of  all  nations  most  undone! 
Thy  diadem  displaced,  thy  scepter  gone." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  267,  258. 

3.  To  remove  from  any  office,  position,  or  employ- 
ment. 

"To  displace  those  officers  that  had  been  put  in." — 
Ludlow:  Memoirs,  i.  217. 

4.  To  banish. 

"Religion  and  theism  must  of  necessity  be  displaced." 
— Cudwortft:  Intellectual  System,  p.  890. 

5.  To  take  the  place  of,  to  supersede. 

"  Holland  displaced  Portugal  as  the  mistress  of  those 
seas."— London  Times. 

*6.  To  disturb,  to  break  up. 

"You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting 
With  most  admired  disorder." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

*dls-pla  ge-a-ble,  a.  [English  displace;  -able,] 
That  may  or  can  bo  displaced  or  removed ;  liable  to 
displacement  or  removal. 

dis  plac  ed,/<a.  par,  or  a.    [DISPLACE.] 

dls-pla  9e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  displace ;  -ment;  Fr. 
deplacement.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  displacing  or  removing  from  the 
usual  or  proper  place. 

2.  The  state  of  being  displaced  or  removed. 
"This,  it  is  evident,  must  cause  a  displacement  of  the 

equinoctial."—  Herschel;  Astronomy  (1858),  g  316. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:   The  method  of  extracting  tho  active 
principles  of  organic  bodies  by  first  reducing  tin- 
body  to  a  powder,  and  then  subjecting  the  powder 
to  the  action  of  a  liquid,  by  which  the  soluble  mat- 
ter is  dissolved.     When  the  liquid  is  sufficiently 
charged  it  is  displaced  by  an  additional  quantity  of 
the  Mime  or  another  liquid. 

2.  Shipbuilding:  The  weight  of  water  displaced, 
which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  vessel  and  that 
of  her  lading. 

*dls-pla  -9911-9^,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desplaisance ;  Fr. 
d&plaisancej  from  Low  Lat.  displacentia;  Lat.  dis- 
plicentia  =  dissatisfaction,  dislike:  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  placeo=to  please  i'f.  CoMPLACENCY.,3 

1.  Dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction. 

"If  a  thing  or  a  person  gives  us  pleasure,  or  seems  fit  to 
do  us  good,  we  regard  it  with  c<>mi>l<icenc>'  or  delight;  if 
fit  to  do  us  evil,  or  deprive  UB  of  pleasure,  with  dispto- 
cency,  or  to  use  a  more  common  word,  with  dislike." — 
Bftittif;  Moral  Seirncf,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xi.,  g  5. 

2.  Anything  displeasing  or  disobliging. 

"The  dtsplacendes  that  he  receives,  by  the  conse- 
queneesof  his  excess,  far  outweigh  all  that  in  grateful  in 
it."—  More.-  Decay  of  Pit- ty.  ( 

dls-plag'-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISPLACE.  J 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  ofr  particip,  adj.:  (See  tin- 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  removing  out  of  place,  or 
from  any  office  or  post;  displacement. 

"By  the  displacing  of  Hubert,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  the 
rest."— Speed.-  Henry  III.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  ix.,  §  43. 

*dls-plant ',  v.  t.  [Old  French  desplanter;  Fr. 
deplanier.] 

I.  Lit.:  To  cut  down  or  pluck  up  that  which  has 
been  planted;  to  remove  trees,  plants,  &c. 

"Disforest  is  to  displant  or  cut  down  the  trees  of  a 
forest." — Nelson:  Laws  concerning  Game,  p.  60. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  remove  or  drive  away  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district. 


2.  To  strip  of  inhabitants ;  to  dispeople,  to  depop- 
ulate. 

"All  those  countries,  which,  lying  near  uiKo  any  moun- 
tains, or  Irish  deserts,  had  been  planted  with  English, 
were  shortly  disptanted  and  lost."— Spenser.-  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

3.  To  remove,  to  displace. 

"I  did  not  think  a  look 

Or  a  poor  word  or  two  could  have  displanted 
Such  a  fixed  constancy." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.;  Woman's  Prize,  iii.  1. 
*dls-plan-ta  -tion,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  plan- 
tation (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  cutting  down  or  removing  trees, 
plants,  &c. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  removing  or  ejecting  the  in- 
habitants of  a  district,  town,  &c. 

"This  transmigration,  plantation,  and  d  implantation 
happened  in  the  year  of  the -world  3282."— Raleigh;  Hist, 
of  World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix.,  g  3. 

*dls-plant  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPLANT.] 
*dls-plant -Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DIMPLANT.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.' &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb. ) 
C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of   cutting   down    or  removing 
trees,  plants,  &c. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  removing  or  ejecting  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town,  district,  &c. 

"As  this  soyle  was  thus  rich  before  the  entrance  of  this 
people,  so  since  the  diaplanting  of  them  from  thence,  it 
hath  not  altogether  lout  its  ancieut  fruitfulness."— Hake- 
will;  Apoloffie,  p.  141. 

2.  The  act  of  removing  from  office ;  a  deposing  or 

displacing. 

"Whose  qualification  shall  come  into  no  true  taste 
again,  but  by  the  dieplanting  of  Cassio."—  Shakesp.; 
Othello,  ii.  1. 

*dls-plat',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  'Eug. plait  (q.  v.).] 
To  untwist,  to  unfold,  to  uncurl. 

"His  haire  should  be  displattedS'—HakeuHll:  Apologie, 
p.  418. 

dls-pla  y,  *des-play,  *dys-playe,  v.  t.&i.  TO. 
Fr.  desploier,  despleier ;  Fr.  deployer :  O.  Fr. 


A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  unfold,  to  open,  to  spread  out. 
"  Where  the  banners  ben  displaied." — Qotefr,  i.  221. 


b<Sll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     $Mn,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (bis;     sin,     as.;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  •-•  Shan,     -tion,     -slon  =  shim;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiiii.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  anus,     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 
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display 


2.  To  exhibit  or  spread  before  the  view  ;  to  show 
openly  or  ostentatiously. 

"  Hir  brest  and  hir  bryght  throte  bare  iHtplagea." 

(•'djcunj',  9")5. 

*3.  To  stretch  out. 

"  The  wearie  traueiler,  wandering  that  way. 
Therein  did  often  quench  his  t  hirst  ie  heate, 
And  then  by  it  his  wearie  limbs  display." 

Spenser:  F.  <J.,  II.  V.  30. 

*4.  To  unlock,  to  throw  open. 
"  Her  left  hand  holds  a  carious  bunch  of  keys 
With  which  heav'n's  gate  she  iocketh  and  ci/spMi/s." 

Beit  JVHSUH. 

II.  Figuratively: 

I.  To  exhibit,  to  show,  to  make  public  or  known. 

"Occasion  given  him  to  display  his  skill." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

*2.  To  descry,  to  discover,  to  view. 

"  And  from  his  seat  took  pleasure  to  display 
The  city  so  adorned  with  towers." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  74,  75. 

*3.  To  carve. 

•     "  Dysplaye   that  crane." — W.  de    Worde:  Bake  of  K?r- 
uynge,  pt.  i. 
B.  Intransitive : 

tl.  Lit. :  To  make  a  display  or  show. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  carve,  to  dissect. 

"He  comes,  displays,  and  cuts  up  to  a  wonder." — Spec- 
tator. 

2.  To  make  a  show ;  to  talk  or  look  big. 

"The  very  fellow  that  of  late 
"Displayed  so  saucily  against  your  highness." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  i  i.  4. 

V  For  the  difference  between  to  display  and  to 
show,  see  SHOW. 

dls-pla  y,  s.    [DISPLAY,  «.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  spreading  open  or  unfolding. 

-.  An  ostentatious  show  or  exhibition. 

"  The  display  made  by  their  forefathers  was  in  the  num- 
bers of  their  retinue."— Scott:  Monastery  (Note  Kj. 

3.  The  act  of  exhibiting  publicly. 

"An  almost  unprecedented  display  of  parliamentary 
ability."— Hacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

dis-play 'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPLAY,  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1   Spread  out,  unfolded,  exhibited,  shown  pub- 
licly. 
*2.  Stretched  out. 

"The  Primce  himselfe  lay  all  alone 
Loosely  displayed  upon  the  grassie  ground." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  18. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:    Applied   to   any 
bird   of   prey  represented 
erect,    with    the   wings   ex- 
panded. 

2.  Print.:  Said   of  matter 
when  limes  are  put  in  type 
more  prominent   than    the 
body  letter. 

fdls-pla y-Sr,  s.  [Eng. 
display;  -er.~]  One  who  or 
that  which  displays. 

dls-pla-y-Ing.pi-.par.,  a.  Displayed. 

&  s.    [DISPLAY,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  A»  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As   subst.:  The   act   of  unfolding,  spreading 
out,  or  exhibiting ;  a  display. 

*dls'-ple,  *diSC-ple,  v.  t.  [A  contracted  form  of 
disciple,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  discipline;  to  inflict  pen- 
ance or  punishment  upon. 

"  Bfcter  penannce,  with  an  yron  whip, 
Was  wont  him  once  to  disple  every  day." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  z.  27. 

*dlB-plSa§  -&n$e,  *dis-pleas-aunce,  *dis-ples- 
ance,  8.  [O.  Fr.  desplaisance,  dcsplesance ;  Fr. 
dtplaisance;  Lat.  dwplicentia.]  [DISPLEASE.  | 
Displeasure,  annoyance,  anger,  discontent,  dissatis- 
faction. 

"Which  simple  answere,  wanting  colours  f ayre 
To  paint  it  forth,  him  to  displeasaunce  moov'il." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  I.  28. 

*dIs-plSa§ -ant;  *dis-ples-ant,  n.  [O.  Fr-d«s- 
plaisant,  pr.  par.  of  desp!awir=to  displease.]  Dis- 
pleasing, offensive. 

"God  wote,  this  sinne  is  ful  displeeanl  to  God."— Chau- 
cer: Parson's  Tale. 
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*dls-pleas. -ant-ly,    *dis  pleas  aunt-ly,    arfr. 

[Eug.  (Unpleasant;  -ly.]    In  a  displeased  manner; 
angrily. 

"\Vhereunto  the  said  emperor  tlisplea&auntly  answering, 
eaid  in  this  manner." — Sir  T.  Elyot;  Governor,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iii. 

*dls  pleas,  -ant-ness,  *dis  pleas-aunt-ness,  s. 

[Eng.  displeasant;  -ness.]    Displeasure,  annoyance. 
anger. 

"He  showed  more  tokens  of  displeanauntness  then  of 
feare." — Brendf:  V-  Curtius,  bk.  iii.,  p.  29. 

dls-plea  s,e,  *dis-plese,  *dys-ples-yn,  r.  t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  desplaisir,  despleisir;  Sp.  desplacer;  Ital. 
dispittcere;  Lat.  displicco:  0^0= away,  apart,  and 
placeo=to  please.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Not  to  please,  to  dissatisfy,  to  offend. 

2.  To  vex,  to  annoy,  to  offend. 

"He  now  loses  the  confidence  of  the  plebeians  by  his 
weakness  at  the  moment  of  trial,  and  he  thus  iti*)>l»'<i.*t •* 
both  parties."— Lewis.-  Cred.  Early  Horn.  Hist.  (1855),  ch. 
xii.,  pt.  i.,  §  15. 

If  It  is  followed  by  at  before  that  which  causes 
the  displeasure,  and  by  with  before  the  person  who 
displeases  or  offends. 

"The  same  historian  likewise  mentions  several  refer- 
ences of  the  consuls  to  the  Senate,  who  are  dixpleaxed  <tt 
being1  consulted." — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Bom.  Hist.  (1855), 
ch.  xii.,  pt.  i.,  §  16. 

*3.  To  grieve,  to  sadden. 

"  Soon  as  the  unwelcome  news 
From  Earth  arrived  at  Heaven-gate,  displeased 
All  were  who  heard."  Milton:  P.  L.t  i.  21-23. 

*4.  To  fail  to  satisfy  or  accomplish. 

**I  shall  displease  my  ends  else." — Beaumont  (€•  Fletcher. 

B.  Intransitire : 

1.  To  cause  displeasure,  to  offend,  to  annoy, 
"Chief  of  the  numbers  whom  the  queen  addressed, 

And  though  displeasing,  yet  displeasing  least." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xvi.  412,  413. 

2.  To  cause  aversion  or  disgust ;  to  be  offensive. 

"  Foul  sights  do  rather  displease,  in  that  they  excite  a 
memory  of  foul  things,"— Bacon.-  Natural  History. 


although  offend  and  vex  have  always  more  or  les> 
of  what  is  personal  in  them :  a  superior  may  be 
displeased  with  one  who  is  under  nis  charge  for 
improper  behavior  toward  persons  in  general ;  he 
will  be  offended  with  him  for  disrespectful  behav- 
ior toward  himself :  circumstances  as  well  as  actions 
serve  to  displease ,'  a  supposed  intention  or  design 
is  requisite  in  order  to  offend:  we  may  be  displeased 
with  a  person,  or  a*t  a  thing ;  one  is  mostly  offended 
with  the  person :  a  child  maybe  displeased  at  not 
having  any  particular  liberty  or  indulgence  granted 
to  him ;  he  may  be  offended  with  his  playfellow  for 
an  act  of  incivility  or  unkindness.  Displease 
respects  mostly  the  in  ward  state  of  feeling:  offend 
and  vex  have  most  regard  to  the  outward  cause 
which  provokes  the  feeling :  a  humorsome  person 
may  be  displeased  without  any  apparent  cause ;  but 
a  captious  person  will  at  least  nave  some  avowed 
trifle  for  which  he  is  offended.  Vex  expresses  more 
thanojfend;  it  marks,  in  fact,  frequent  efforts  to 
offend*  or  the  act  of  offending  under  aggravated  cir- 
cumstances :  we  often  unintentionally  displease  or 
offend;  but  he  who  vexes  has  mostly  that  object  in 
view  in  so  doing:  any  instance  of  neglect  dis- 
pleases; any  marked  instance  of  neglect  offends; 
and  any  aggravated  instance  of  neglect  vexes:  the 
feeling  of  displeasure  is  more  perceptible  and  vivid 
than  that  of  offense;  but  it  is  less  durable:  the 
feeling  of  vexation  is  as  transitory  as  that  of  dis- 
pleasurei  but  stronger  than  either.  Displeasure 
and  vexation  betray  themselves  by  an  angry  word  or 
look ;  offense  discovers  itself  in  the  whole  conduct : 
our  displeasure  is  unjustifiable  when  it  exceeds  the 
measure  of  another's  fault ;  it  is  a  mark  of  great 
weakness  to  take  offense  at  trifles ;  persons  of  the 
greatest  irritability  are  exposed  to  the  most  frequent 
vexations."  (Crabb:  Eng,  Synon.) 

dls-ple  aged,  *dls-plesed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DIS- 
PLEASE.] 

*dls-ple  as.-e'd-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  displeased ;  -ty.] 
In  a  displeased  or  offended  manner ;  with  displeas- 
ure. 

*dls-ple"  asf-ed-ness,  s.  fEng.  displeased;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  displeased ;  displeas- 
ure, annoyance,  vexation. 

"  What  a  confusion  and  displeasedness  covers  the  whole 
soul!"—  South:  Sermons,  viii.  150. 

*dls-ple  a§-er,  s.  [Eng.  displeas(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  displeases,  or  causes  displeasure  or  annoyance. 

dls-ple  asking,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISPLEASE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb. ) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  offending,  annoying,  or 
causing  displeasure. 


displume 

dlS-ple  asking  If,  ndi:    fEng.  displuming;  •/(/.] 
In  a  displeusant  manner  or  degree;  unpleasantly. 
"  Cockroaches  crawl  <U$pl6Q*inglv  abroad." 

Grainger;  Sugar  Cane,  bk.  i. 

dls-ple  as.-Ing-ness,s.  fEng.  displeasing;  -?iess.] 
The  quality  of  being  displeasing;  unpleasantness, 
offensiveness. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  men  cannot  change  their 
dixpleasimjness  or  indiffereucy."— Lock*-:  On  thr  Unjioin 
Vnder stand  ing,  bk.  ii. 

dls-pleas-ure  (pleas  as  plezh),  s.  [Pref.  d/s, 
and  Eug. pleasure  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  feeling  of  one  who  is  displeased  ;  a  feeling 
or  state  of  annoyance,  vexation,  or  irritation  ;  anger, 
indignation. 

"  Thou  churl,  for  this  time, 
Though  full  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee." 

Shakfw-:   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

2.  Anything  which  displeases,  offends,  or  annoy.-. 
"Now  shall  I  be  more  blameless  than  the  Philistines, 

though  I  do  them  a  displeasure."— Judges  xv.  8. 

3.  A  state  of  disgrace  ordisfavor ;  the  condition  of 
having  displeased  or  offended  another. 

"He  went  into  Poland,  being  in  displeasure  with  the 
Pope  for  overmuch  familiarity." — Peacham:  OH  MI^I\\ 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  displeasure, 
anger,  and  disapprobation:  "Between  diniili-iisitre 
and  anger  there  is  a  difference  in  the  degree,  in  the 
cause,  and  in  the  consequence,  of  the  feeling:  dis- 
pleasure is  always  a  softened  and  gentle  feeling; 
anger  is  always  a  harsh  feeling,  and  sometimes  rises 
to  vehemence  and  madness:  displeasure  is  always 
produced  by  some  adequate  cause,  real  or  supposed ; 
but  anger  may  be  provoked  by  every  or  any  cause, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  individual ;  dfaph'nx- 
ure  is  mostly  satisfied  with  a  simple  verbal  expres- 
sion ;  but  anger,  unless  kept  down  with  great  force, 
always  seeks  to  return  evil  for  evil.  Displecttyre 
and  disapprobation  are  to  be  compared  Inasmuch 
as  they  respect  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  under 
the  direction  of  others :  displeasure  is  an  act  of  the 
will ;  it  is  an  angry  sentiment ;  disapprobation  is  an 
act  of  the  judgment,  it  is  an  opposite  opinion :  any 
mark  of  self-will  in  a  child  is  calculated  to  excite 
displeasure;  a  mistaken  choice  in  matrimony  may 
produce  disapprobation  in  the  parent.  ZHipZcawra 
is  always  produced  by  that  which  is  already  come 
topass :  disapprobation  may  be  felt  upon  that  which 
is  to  take  place :  a  master  feels  displeasure  at  the 
carelessness  of  his  servant;  a  parent  expresses  his 
disapprobation  of  his  son's  proposal  to  leave  his 
situation :  it  is  sometimes  pruaeut  to  check  our 
displeasure;  and  mostly  prudent  to  express  our 
disapprobation."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*dls -pleas -fire  (pleas  as  plSzh),  r.  t.  [DIS- 
PLEASURE, «.]  To  cause  displeasure,  to  displease, 
to  offend,  to  annoy. 

"  When  the  way  of  pleasuring  or  displeasuring  lieth  by 
the  favorite,  it  is  impossible  any  other  should  be  over 
great." — Jiacon;  Essays;  Of  Ambition. 

*dls-plen  -ish,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  plenish 
(q.  v.).J  To  deprive  of  furniture  of  whatever  kind. 

"We  were  MO  sore  displenished  before,  and  so  far  out  of 
use,  that  we  had  need  of  much  more."— Jiailtie-  Lett.  1,166. 

*dls -plH?en9e»  *dlB-plI§  -en-cf,  s.  [Lat.  dis- 
plicentia,  from  dtspliceo  =  to  displease:  d/s=awayt 
apart,  and  p/aceo=to  please.]  Displeasure,  annoy- 
ance, dislike. 

"These  obscure  interjections  of  displicenff  and  ill- 
humor." — Mountagu;  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  ii.,  B.  2. 

*dls-p!6  de,  T.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  displodo:  d/*=away, 
apart,  andpJaudo=to  strike,  to  beat,  to  clap.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  discharge  or  fire  off  with  a  loud 
noise ;  to  explode. 

"  In  view 

Stood  ranked  of  seraphim  another  row, 
In  posture  to  displwle  their  second  tire." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi..  603-5. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  explode,  to  burst  with  a  loud  re- 
port. 

"  Like  rubbish  from  disploding  engines  thrown." 

Youtifi!  Sight  Thought*,  vi.  488. 

*dls-p!6d  -Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    fDisP^ODE.] 
*dls-plod  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISPLODE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  exploding;  explosion. 
*dls-p!6  -§iOn,  s.    [Lat.  displosus,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
plodo."}   The  act  of  exploding,  an  explosion. 

"  But  Etna  wars  with  dreadful  ruins  nigh    .    .    . 
With  loud  diifptosiun  to  the  starry  frame." 

Pitt:  Virgil'*  JEneld,  iii. 

*dls  plo  -S.IV6,  a.  [Lat.  displos(us') ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ire.]  Tending  to  explode ;  explosive. 

*dis-pHirme,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  desphtmer;  Fr.  de- 
plumer:  O.  Fr.  de*=Fr.  rf^=Lat.  aw=away,  apart, 
and  Fr.  pfw»ie=Lat.  p?uma=a  feather.]  To  strip 
of  the  feathers. 

"  So  displumed,  degraded,  and  metamorphosed,  that  we 
no  longer  know  them."—  Burke:  French  Revolution. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w€,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSrc;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf.     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


displumed 

*dls-plum  ed,  pa.par.  or  a.    [DISPLUME.] 
*dls-plum  -Ing,  pr.par.,a.  &  *.    [DISPLUME.] 
A.  &  B.  -1«  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :    (Sec  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  stripping  of  feathers. 
dis  -p&-llne,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful,  j 
C'/tew. :  CnHnN.    A  base  homologous  with  chino- 
line,   obtained,   with   many   others,    by  di-tillint,' 
ciuchpnine  with  potash.    It  occurs  in  the  part  of 
the  distillate  which  boils  between  282"  and  304°. 
The  solution  of  this  distillate  in  hydrochloric  acid 
is  warmed  with  a  little  nitric  acid  to  decompose 
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*dla-port -mint,  s.  [Eng.  disport ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  disporting  or  amusing  one's  self;  disport, 
play,  diversion. 

dls-po§ -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dispos(e) ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  disposed  of ;  free  to  be  used  as  occa- 
sion may  require. 


dis-pos.  ' 

'<"•] 


*dls-p6§-all,  s.     [Eng.  dispos(e)  ; 


1.  The  act  of  disposing,  arranging,  or  regulating 

.o  ^o.uit-u  n.i..  »  ,....i,  ..„.«,  ,,^.v.  _„  -^x...,,,™  anything;  a  settling  or  arranging,  as,  The  disposal 

pyrrol,  &c. ;  and  the  filtered  solution  is  precipitated  of  "oops, 

by  platinic  chloride,  &C.     (Watts:  Diet.  CAcm.)  "By  whose  favorable  disposal  they  hud  obtained  the 

dl-Spon  -dee,  s.     [Lat.  dispondeus,  from  Gr.  dis  ™tory."-Barrot,..  Sermon*,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

=  twice,  twofold,  ana  spondeios=a.  spondee.]  2.  The  power  or  right  of  arranging,  regulating,  or 

Pros.:  A  double  spondee;    a  foot  consisting  of  settling  matters, 

four  long  syllables.  "  I  must  yield  myself  without  reserve 

dls-po  ne,  r.  r.  &  i.    [Lat,  dispono=todistribute:  To  hi»  Disposal." 

<H»=away,  apart,  andpono=to  place ;  Sp.  disponer.-]  Wordsworth:  Lxcurs,,,,,,  bk.  u. 

[DISPOSE.]  *  1  ho  power  or  right  of  distributiug,  conferring, 

A    Transitive-  or  bestowing;  control,  discretion. 

,/,-Tnriiar      ™  of  "  The  disposaH  of  the  crown    .    .    .    rested  in  all  the 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. .    lo  dispos  i  of.  congregation."-.Pnmne:  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  pt.  v., 

"  Of  my  mouable  thou  dispone  P-  126. 

Eight  as  thee  semeth  best  is  for  to  done."  4.  The  act  of  disposing  of,  or  of  arranging  and 

Chaucer:  Tro.lus,  bk.  ,.  settling  the  bestowal  or  application  of  anything ; 

*2.  Scots  Law :  To  make  over  or  convey  to  another,  disposition,  as,  the  disposal  of  property  by  will. 
"  Conveying  and  dtsponing  all  and  whole  the  estate  and 
lands  of  Singleside  and  others." — Scott:  Guy  Mannering, 
ch.  xxiviii. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  dispose  of.  (Followed  by  o/or 
•upon.) 

"It  is  incertane  how  thai  will  dispone  vpoun  him." — 
Acts:  ilary:  1546  (ed.  1814),  p.  474. 

dls-po-nee  ,  s.    [Eng.  dispon(e) ;  -ee.] 
Scots  Law:  One  to  whom  anything  is  disponod  or 
conveyed. 


"  I_  am  called  off  from  public  dissertations  by  a  do- 
mestic affair  of  great  importance,  which  is  no  less  than 
the  disposal  of  my  sister  Jenny  for  life." —  Tatter,  No.  76. 

5.  The  order  or  arrangement  in  which  things  are 
disposed. 

6.  Divine  dispensation. 

"  Tax  not  divine  disposal.    Wisest  men 
Have  erred,  and  by  bad  women  been  deceived." 

ililton:  Samson  Agonistes,  210,  211. 
IT  At  or  in  the  disposal  of  any  one :  In  the  power  of 
or  at  the  command  or  will  of  any  one,  to  bo  disposed 

*dls-pon  -ent,    a.    [Lat.  disponens,  pr.  par.  of    of,  employed,  or  treated  as  he  may  think  fit. 
dispono.]    Distributing,  dividing.  "To  put  the  estates  and  the  personal  liberty  of  the 

"  Motion  diipanent  or  that  parts  may  be  rightly  placed  ™kole  people  <if  the  disposal  of  the  Crow»."— Xacaulaa: 
in  the  whole."—  Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv.  ""'•  ina--  ch-  L 

<1Ya-nnn'-?r  «     rF.n»  rlisnnnfe'i  •    frl  IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  disposed  and 

A         u    A-  disposition :  "  Disposal  is  a  personal  act :  it  depends 

Scots  Law:  One  who  dispones  or  conveys  property  upon  the  will  of  the  individual;  disposition  is  an 
to  another.  act  of  the  judgment :  it  depends  upon  thenaturo  of 

"Such  right,  after  it  is  acquired  by  the  dtsponer  the  thing.  The  removal  of  a  thing  from  one's  self 
himself,  ought  not  to  hurt  the  disponee,  to  whom  he  is  is  involved  in  a  disposal :  the  good  order  of  the 
bound  in  warrandice."  —  Erskine:  Institutes,  bk.  iii.,  things  is  comprehended  in  their  disposition.  The 
*•  '.  8  3-  disposal  of  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  rightful 

*dls-pon  ge,  v.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  English  sponge    owner ;  the  success  of  a  battle  often  depends  upon 
{q.  v.).J  To  drop  or  distil  as  from  a  full  sponge.         the  right  disposition  of  an  army."      (Crabb:  Eng. 
"  O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy, 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  upon  me." 
Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  9. 


dis  po  §e,  *dis-poose,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  disposer: 

,_..  dts=away.  apart,  and poser=to place;  Lat. positus, 

*dls-.p6  pe,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  pope  (q.  v.).}    pa.  par.  of  pono=to  place ;  Sp.  disponer;  Ital.  dis- 
To  deprive  of  the  popedom;  to  depose  from  being    ponere.] 


dispose 

|9.  To  adapt,  to  fit.    (Followed  by  fur.) 
"Thin  muy  dispose  me,  perhaps,  for  the  reception  of 
truth;  but  helps  me  not  to  it."  —  Lorn. 

*B.  Reflex.  :  To  turn  or  apply  one's  self. 

"Hooly  Austyn  dispoosid  hym  to  masse." 

Lydnatf:  Minor  7'<"'i»s,  p.  142. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  determine,  to  settle. 

"  Man  proposes,  God  disposes."  —  Old  I'rnr<Tt>. 
*2.  To  arrange,  to  settle  matters,  to  come  to  terms. 

"  You  did  suspect 
She  had  dispos'd  with  Ca3sar." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  14. 
3.  To  incline,  to  create  an  inclination  or  propen- 
sity.   (Followed  by  to.) 

"Satourn  dispositli  to  malencolye." 

Lydgatc;  Minor  Poems,  p.  197. 

IT  (1)  To  dispose  of: 
(a)  To  apply  to  any  purpose. 

".  .  .  to  order  their  actions,  and  dispose  o/their  pos- 
sessions and  persons,  as  they  think  fit."  —  Locke. 

(6)  To  commit  or  put  into  the  hands  of  another. 
"  As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  o/her." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

(c)  To  give  away  by  authority. 

"  A  rural  judge  disposed  of  beauty's  prize." 

Waller:  The  Country  to  Lady  Carlisle. 

(d)  To  sell,  to  alienate,  to  part  with  to  another. 
*(e)  To  direct. 

"  The  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord."  —  Prov- 
erbs, xvi.  88. 

*(/)  To  conduct,  to  behave. 

"  They  must  receive  instructions  how  to  dispose  of 
themselves  when  they  come."  —  Bacon:  To  Yilliers. 

(g)  To  put  away,  to  utilize,  to  use  up. 

"  They  require  more  water  than  can  be  found,  and 
more  than  can  be  disposed  of  it  it  was  found."—  Burneti 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

(2)  To  dispose  upon  :  To  dispose  of  ;  to  apply  to 
any  purpose  or  use. 

"  By  the  bond,  he  had  power  to  dispose  upon  the 
money."  —  Gtlmour:  Supplementary  Decrees,  p.  488, 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dispose,  to 
arrange,  and  to  digest:  "The  idea  of  a  systematic 
laying  apart  is  common  to  all  and  proper  to  the 
word  dispose.  We  dispose  when  we  arrange  and 
digest;  but  we  do  not  always  arrange  ana  digest 
when  we  dispose  :  they  differ  in  the  circumstances 
and  object  of  the  action.  There  is  less  thought  em- 
ployed in  disposing  than  in  arranging  and  digest- 
ing: we  may  dispose  ordinary  matters  by  simply 
assigning  a  place  to  each  :  in  this  manner  trees  are 


pope. 

"Whom  they  dtspoped." — Tennyson:  Harold,  iii.  1. 

dls-p8rt ,  *des-pprt,  *des-porte,  s.  [O.  French 
desport,  deport;  Fr.  deport;  Sp.  deporte;  Ital. 
diporto,  all  from  Low  Lat.  diiportus.]  Sport,  play, 
amusement,  diversion,  merriment. 

"  Thou  scholdist  say,  Wif,  go  wher  the  lest ; 
Take  youre  disport.1' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  5,900, 5,901. 

dls-port ,  *dis-porte,  *dis-port-en,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  se  desporter=to  amuse  one's  self:  Sp.  de- 
porter;  Ital.  diportare:  O.  Fr.  d««=Lat.  <j!«=away, 


A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Lit. :  To  carry  or  remove  away. 

2.  Fig. :  To  amuse,  to  divert. 

"  As  sche  best  koude,  she  gan  hym  to  dtsporte.ft 

Chaucer:  Troflus,  ii.  1,673. 
*B.  Reflex. :  To  amuse  or  divert  one's  self. 
"  We  make  ourselves  fools  to  disport  ourselves." 

Shakesp.    Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

C.  Intrans.:   To  play,  to  amuse  or  divert  one's 
self ;  to  gambol. 

"  Ohilde  Harold  basked  him  in  the  noontide  sun, 
Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  i.  4. 
dls-port  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPORT,  v.  ] 
dls-pbrt  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISPORT,  v.] 

A.  £f  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt:  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  carrying  away  or  removing. 
2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  amusing  or  diverting  one' 
self. 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  To  distribute,  arrange,  or  set  in  order. 
"  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet 
Attends  you:  Please  you  to  dispose  yourselves." 

Shakeap.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

2.  To  place,  to  situate,  to  arrange. 

"The  citee  is  disposed  that  the  water  that  falleth  down- 
ward   .    .    .    renneth  into  cisternes." — Trevisa,  i.  109. 
II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  arrange,  to  settle,  to  put  or  sot  in  order ;  to 
adjust. 

"  Waked  by  the  cries,  th'  Athenian  chief  arose, 
The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose." 

Draden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  484,  486. 
*2.  To  determine,  to  regulate,  to  fix. 
"  They  mount  their  seats:  the  lots  their  place  dispose." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  niii.  427. 

*3.  To  turn  to  any  particular  end  or  consequence. 
"  The  lot  of  man  the  gods  dispose." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iii.  47. 
*4.  To  apply,  to  bestow. 

"  When  these  so  noble  benefits  shall  prove 
Not  well  disposed." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 
*5.  To  sell,  to  dispose  of. 
*6.  To  commit,  to  hand  over. 

"  I  dispose  to  you,  as  my  father  hath  disposed  to  ma,  a 
rewme."— Wycliffe:  Luke  mi.  29. 

*7.  To  apply,  to  turn. 

"  Wheresoever  he  did  himselfe  dispose 
He  by  no  means  could  wished  ease  obtaine." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  40. 

— =-  (         8.  To  turn  or  frame  the  mind ;  to  incline,  to  give  a 
g  one  s    propensity  or  inclination.    (Followed  by  to.) 


ranged  in  a  library  according  to  their  size  or 
their  subject  ;  the  materials  for  a  literary  produc- 
tion are  digested;  or  the  laws  of  .the  land  are 
digested.  What  is  not  wanted  should  be  neatly- 
disposed  in  a  suitable  place  :  nothing  contributes  so 
much  to  beauty  and  convenience  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  everything  according  to  the  way  and  man- 
ner in  which  it  snould  follow  :  when  writings  are 
involved  in  great  intricacy  and  confusion,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  digest  them.  In  an  extended  and  moral 
application  of  these  words,  we  speak  of  a  person's 
time,  talent,  and  the  like,  being  disposed  to  a  good 


Trea  ,, 

Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  pt.  til.,  p.  46. 


Bacon;  Essays/  Of  Suspicion. 


property  _ 

a  great  measure  his  success  in  life ;  on- the  arrange- 
ment of  accounts  greatly  depends  his  facility  in 
conducting  business ;  on  the  habit  of  digesting  our 
thoughts  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  correct- 
ness of  thinking."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  dispose  and  to 
place,  see  PLACE. 

*dls-p6  8.6,  s.    [DISPOSE,  v.~\ 

1.  The  power  or  right  of  disposing  of;  disposalt 
control. 

"  All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose." 

Shakeap,:  Ttoo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

2.  Divine  dispensation,  ordering,  or  government. 

"  All  is  best,  though  oft  we  doubt 
What  th'  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  highest  wisdom  brings  about." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1745-47. 

3.  A  disposition,  a  cast  of  mind. 

"  |  Mr  |  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any." 

Shakeap.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

4.  An  inclination. 

"  We'll  leave  ye  to  your  own  disposes." 

Beaum.  AFlet.;  Wild-Ooose  Chase,  iii.  L 

5.  Manners,  behavior. 

"  He  hath  a  person  and  a  smooth  dispose 
To  be  suspected."  Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 


_ 

btfil,    b67;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     9hin,    henph;     go,     fcem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect      Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sioua  =  shus.     -We.    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


disposed 

dis-pog  ed,    *dls-post  ,   pa.   par.   <fe    a.      [Dis- 

POSE,  f.J 

A.  -4s pa,  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Arranged,  set  in  order. 
II-  Figuratively: 

*1.  Applied,  employed,  used. 

"  Words,  well  dfspost, 
Haue  secret  powre  t'  appease  inflamed  rage." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  26. 

2.  Inclined,  minded. 

"  Still  less  disposed  to  accept  a  master  chosen  for  them. 
by  the  French  King."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  rxv. 

3.  Having  a  disposition ;  generally  in  composition 
ae  well-disposed,  ill-disposed. 

*4.  Inclined  to  mirth  and  merriment. 
"  You're  disposed,  sir." 
"  Yes,  marry  am  I,  widow." 
Beaum.  <£  Flet.:   Wit  without  Sioney,  v.  4. 

*dls-pog  -ed-ness,  *dis-pos-ed-nesse,  s,  [Eng. 
disposed ;  -ness.']  The  quality  of  being  disposed  or 
inclined;  disposition,  inclination,  propensity. 

"Their  owne  disposednesse  to  wille."—  Mountagu;  Ap- 
peal to  Caesar,  pt.  i.,  p.  66. 

*dl8-p6  se-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dispose ;  -ment.]  Dis- 
posal, disposition,  arrangement. 

"In  this  order  and  disposement  of  these  two  several 
sentences." — Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  54. 

dls-pog  -§r,  s.    [Eng.  dispos^  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  arranges  or  puts  in  order. 

2.  One  who  distributes,  dispenses,  or  bestows;  a 
distributor,  a  bestower. 

"  Such  is  the  dispose  of  the  sole  disposer  of  empires." — 
Qpted.  The  Saxons,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xxxi.,  §  2. 

3.  One  who  settles  or  determines  the  use,  end,  or 
lot  of  things. 

"  The  all-wise  Disposer  of  the  fates  of  men 
(Imperial  Jove)  his  present  fate  withstands." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  iv.  Ml,  642. 

*4.  That  which  disposes  or  inclines. 

dlB-pdg  -Ifig.pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [DISPOSE,  r.] 

A.  «fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  arranging,  settling, 
determining,  distributing,  or  inclining. 

"The  ordering1  and  disposing  of  all  matters  concerning' 
the  parliament." — State  Trials;  Earl  of  Stratford  (1640). 

*dls-p6§  -Ifig-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  disposing;  ~ly,~]  In 
a  manner  to  arrange,  regulate,  or  dispose. 

"Christians  doe  hold  and  believe  it  too,  but  dispos- 
ingly." — Mountagu:  Appeal  to  Ctesar,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

*dls-p6§  -It-ed,  a.  [Lat.  dispositus.]  Disposed, 
inclined. 

"Some  constitutions  are  genially  disposited  to  this 
mental  seriousness.'1 — Glanvilt:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, 
ch.  xii. 

dls-pftg-t-tion,  *dis-po-ci-cioun,  *dis-po-si- 
Clon,  *diS-pO-Si-cioun,  s.  [Fr.  disposition,  from 
Lat.  dispositio=an  arranging,  a  setting  in  order, 
from  disposit'us,  pa.  par.  of  dt«pono=to  arrange; 
Sp.  disposicion;  Ital.  disposizione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  disposing,  arranging,  or  setting  in 
order.    [U.S.] 

(2)  An   arrangement,   order,  or   distribution    of 
things. 

"Making  disposition*  which,  in  the  worst  event,  would 
have  secured  his  retreat." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Tne  act  of  delivering  or  handing  over;  ordi- 
nance. 

"Who  have  received  the  law  by  the  disposition  of 
angels."— Acts  vii.  63. 

(2)  The  act  or  power  of  disposing  of,  or  determin- 
ing the  disposal  of  anything.    [II.  2.J 

11  The  successful  candidates  would  have  the  disposition 
Of  lucrative  appointments." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 
*(3)  Divine  dispensation  or  ordering. 

"  Appoint  not  heavenly  disposition.  Father, 
None  of  all  these  evils  hath  befallen  me 
But  justly."       Milton;  Samson  Agonistes,  373-375. 

(4)  A  natural  fitness,  aptitude,  or  tendency. 

"  Befrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  is  their  disposition 
to  be  refracted,  or  turned  out  of  their  way,  in  passing 
out  of  one  transparent  body  or  medium  into  another."— 
Newton.  Optics. 

(5)  Inclination,  disposition,  propensity. 

"That  dtspositio^  to  throw  on  the  weaker  MX  the 
heaviest  part  of  manual  labor." — Mucaulay.  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

(6)  A  humor,  mood,  caprice,  or  fancy. 

"Now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more  coming*on  dis. 
position." — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 
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(7)  The  natural  temperament  or  constitution  of 
the  mind ;  temper. 

"  He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition." — Shakesp.: 
Much  AilualiiiutXutlling,  ii.  1. 

*(8)  Nature,  quality,  condition. 

"  The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  so." 

Shakesp.:  2>o/;rt*  itn'l  (Ve.s.i/.lu,  iv.  1. 

*(9)  Deposition,  forfeiture.     (Scotch.) 

*' The  earle  of  Rosse  was  earle  of  Catteynea  by  the  dis- 
position of  Melesiue." — Vorttvit:  Hist.  Earls  <if  Sutherland, 
p.  443. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Arch.:  The  arrangement  of  the  whole  design 
externally  in  plan,  elevation,  section,  and  perspec- 
tive view;  that  is,  by  ichnography  (plan),  orthog- 
raphy (section  and  elevation),  and  scenography 
(perspective  view). 

2.  Fine  Arts:  The  general  arrangement  of  a  croup, 
or  the  various  parts  of  any  picture  or  composition 
in  regard  to  its  general  effect.  The  proper  distribu- 
tion  of  all   which   forms  a  composition  for   the 
artist's  use.    Composition  may  be  considered  as  the 
general  order  or  arrangement  of  a  design  :  disposi- 
tion as  the  particular  order  adopted.    (Fairholt.) 

3.  Music:  Arrangement (l)of thepartsof  achord, 
with  regard  to  the  intervals  between  them;  (2)  of 
the  parts  of  a  score,  with  regard  to  their  relative 
order;  (3)  of  voices  and  instruments  with  a  view  to 
their  greatest  efficiency  or  to  the  convenience  of 
their  positions ;  (4)  of  the  groups  of  pipes  in  an 
organ,  or  of  the  registers  or  stops  bringing  them 
under  control.    (Stainer  <t  Barrett.) 

4.  Mil.   (pi.) :    The  marshaling   and   posting   of 
troops  in  what  the  commander  considers  to  be  the 
most  advantageous  position  for  giving  or  receiving 
battle.    It  has  this  meaning  in  such  a  sentence  as 
this:    "The  dispositions  of  Garibaldi  were  made 
with  his  usual  still." 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  disposit i  on 
and  temper :  "  These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the 
mind  and  its  bias ;  but  disposition  respects  the 
whole  frame  and  texture  of  the  mind ;  temper 
respects  only  (he  bias  or  tone  of  the  feelings.  The 
disposition  is  permanent  and  settled ;  the  temper  is 
transitory  and  fluctuating.  The  disposition  com- 
prehends the  springs  and  motives  or  actions ;  the 
temper  influences  the  actions  for  the  time  being :  it 
is  possible  and  not  unfrequent  to  have  a  good  dis- 
position with  a  bad  temper,  and  vice  versa.  A  good 
disposition  makes  a  man  a  useful  member  of  society, 
but  not  always  a  good  companion ;  a  good  temper 
renders  him  acceptable  to  all  and  peaceable  with 
all,  but  essentially  useful  to  none :  a  good  disposi- 
tion will  go  far  toward  correcting  tne  errors  of 
temper ;  but  where  there  is  a  bad  disposition  there 
are  no  hopes  of  amendment." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  disposition  and 
inclination :  "  The  disposition  is  more  positive  than 
the  inclination.  We  may  always  expect  a  man  to 
do  that  which  he  is  disposed  to  do:  but  we  cannot 
always  calculate  upon  his  executing  that  to  which 
he  is  merely  inclined.  We  may  indulge  a  disposi- 
tion ;  we  yield  to  an  inclination.  The  disposition 
comprehends  the  whole  state  of  the  mind  at  the 
time ;  the  inclination  is  particular,  referring  always 
to  a  particular  object.  .  .  .  We  should  be  careful 
not  to  enter  into  controversy  with  one  who  shows 
a  disposition  to  be  unfriendly.  When  a  young  per- 
son discovers  any  inclination  to  study  there  are 
hopes  of  his  improvement."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  disposition  and  dis- 
posal, see  DISPOSAL. 

dls-p6§  I  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  disposition;  -ai.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  disposition. 

fdls-p&S.-!  tioned,  a.  [Eng.  disposition;  -ed.] 
Having  or  endowed  with  a  disposition. 

"Lord  Clinton  was  indeed  sweetlj  disposttloned." — 
Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  ii.  150.  (Daviu.) 

*dls-p8s.'-l-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  dispositif;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
dispositivo,  from  Lat,  dispositus,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
pono.] 

1.  Implying  or  determining  the  disposal  of  prop- 
erty. 

"  The  dispositive  power,  which  the  throne  always  car- 
ries with  it,  of  all." — Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iv., 
p.  157. 

2.  Disposing,  arranging,  regulating. 

"His  dispositive  wisdom  and  power."— Bates:  Oreat 
Day  of  Resignation. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  natural  disposition  or  tem- 
perament. 

"  Not  under  any  intentional  piety,  and  habitual  or  dis- 
positive holiness."— Bishop  Taylor:  Artificial  Handsome- 
ness, p.  84. 

*dls-p8§'-lt-lve-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  dispositive;  -Jj/.] 

1.  In  a  dispositive  manner;  distributively. 

"That  niiome  in  philosophy  ...  is  also  disposi- 
tively  verified  in  the  efficient  or  producer." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  lit,  ch.  ii. 
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'1.  In  disposition  or  inclination;  from  inclination. 
"One  act  would  make  us  do  dispotitirellt  what  Moses  is- 
recorded  to  have  done  literally."— Boyle:   Works,  vi.  10. 

*dls-p6s.  -lt-5r,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.Lana.:  One  who  disposes ;  a  dispo-i-r. 

2.  Astral.:  That  planet  which  is  lord  of  the  sign 
in  which  another  planet  happens  to  be;  in  such 
case  the  former  is  said  to  dispose  of  the  latter. 
(Moxon.) 

•dls-pos,  -8r-f ,  *dls-pous  -Sr-f,  s.  [DESPON- 
SARY.]  An  espousal. 

"The  day  of  her  •/*.•••;'•>.•«•  r<v*  to  the  prince  her  hus- 
band."— Het/lin:  Life  of  Laud,  y.  115.  (7)ori>«.) 

dls-p6s.-s.ess  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  possess 
(q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  ri<< posse cier.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  possession,  to  deprive  of  any 
possession  or  occupancy;  to  disseize,  to  eject,  to 
dislodge. 

"These  nations  are  more  than  I;  how  can  I  dispossess 
them?" — Dent.  vii.  17. 

*a  It  is  followed  by  of,  but  from  was  formerly  also 
used. 

"  Will  arrogate  dominion  undeserved 
Over  his  brethren,  an<i  quite  dispossess 
Concord  and  law  of  nature  from  the  earth. 

Milton :  I'.  L.,  lii.  27-9. 

*2.  To  free  from  being  possessed  by  a  devil. 
"His  dispossessing  of  John  For  of  a  divel."—  Fuller: 
Worthies;  Lancashire. 

dls-pfifj-gess  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPOSSESS.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Put  out  of  possession  ;  disseized. 

*2.  Fig.:  Having  lost  self-possession. 

"  Miss  Susan  .  .  .  stood  also,  dispossessed." — Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

dls-p6s.-sess  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.   [DISPOSSESS.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfe  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  putting  out  of  possession ;  dispos- 
session. 

2.  The  act  of  freeing  from  being  possessed  by  a 
devil. 

dls-p6s-session  (session  as  zesh-un),  subit. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  possession  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  putting  out  of  possession  or  occu- 
pancy ;  disseizing,  ejecting,  dislodging. 

"Rapes,  murders,  treasons,  dispossessions,  riots,  are 
venial  things  to  men  of  honor,  and  often  coincident  in. 
high  pursuits!" — Quarles:  The  Vainglorious  Man. 

2.  The  act  of  freeing  from  being  possessed  by  a 
devil. 

II.  Law:  [OUSTER.] 

MlB-p6s.-f.es  -s5r,  s.  [Eng.  dispossess;  -or.]  One 
who  dispossesses  or  puts  another  out  of  possession. 

"Likely  to  outlive  all  heirs  of  their  dlspossessors.*' — 
Cowley:  Government  of  Cromwell. 

*dls-p8st',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  post  (q.  v.).] 
To  put  out  of,  or  remove  from  a  post  or  position. 

"  This  Soule  of  sacred  zeale    .    .     . 
Disposted  all  in  post." 

Daviet!  Holy  Rootle,  p.  12.    (Davies.) 

•dis  po  -sure  (sure  as  zhur),«.  [Eng.  dispos(e)  ; 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  disposing  of;    disposal, 
control. 

"To  give  up  my  estate  to  his  disposure." 

Massinger:  Ctly  Madam,  i.  8. 

2.  The  act  of  distributing,  bestowing,  or  dealing 
out. 

3.  Order,  method,  arrangement,  disposition. 

"All  order  and  dixposure." 
BenJonson:  Epitaph  on  M.  Vincent  Corbet. 

4.  A  state,  posture,  or  condition. 

"They  remained  in  a  kind  of  warlike  disposure."— 
Wotton:  Reliquiae  Wottonianm. 

*dls-pra  is.-9.-ble,  *dla  pra  is.-1-ble,  "•  [En&- 
disprais(e) ;  -able.'}  Unworthy  of  praise  or  com- 
mendation ;  illaudable. 

"It  is  dtspraisable  either  to  be  senseless  or  fenceless." 
— Adams:  Works,  ii.  462.  (Davies.) 

»dls-pra  iae,  *dis-preise,  *dis-preyse,  *dys- 
prey s-yn,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  despreisier,  desprisier :  O. 
Fr.  itet=Lat.  dis=away,  apart,  and  O.  Yr.preisier, 
prisier=to  value;  Sp.  dcspreciar;  Port,  desprezar; 
Ital.  disprezzare,  dispregiare;  Fr.  depriser  =  to 
undervalue,  to  depreciate.]  To  blame,  to  find  fault 
with,  to  censure ;  to  express  disapprobation  of. 

"  He  .  .  .  excuses  tho  fende  and  dispreyses  God." — 
Wycliffe:  Select  Works,  Hi.  162. 
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*dls-pra  i§e,  s.    [DISPRAISE,  v.]    Fault,  blame, 
censure,  disapprobation,  reproach,  dishonor. 
"Aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  flixpr<ii-«  ." 

Shakfitp.;  Two  Gc  nt  I  fine  n  <>f  I'ennm,  iii.  2. 

*dls-pra  l§ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPRAISE,  v.] 
*dls-pra  i§-er,   *dis-prays-er,    s.    [Eng.     dis- 
l>r<tis(e);  -er.J    One  who   dispraises     blames,  cen- 
sures, or  finds  fault. 

"Sowers  of  discorde,  dispraysers  of  them  that  be  good." 
—Tynditll:  Works,  p.  194. 

*dls-pra  i§-I-ble,  a.    [DISPRAISABLE.] 

dls-pra  i§-Ing,  *dis-preis-ing,  pr.par.,  a.&s. 
[DISPRAISE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  .-Is  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  finding  fault  with,  or 
blame;  dispraise,  disapprobation. 

"  Ouergret  homlinesse  engendrech  disprefsing." — • 
Chaucer:  Tale  of  Mel  i  bee  us. 

*dls-pra  i^-Ing-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  dispraising;  -ly.] 
In  a  dispraising,  censuring,  or  fault-finding  man- 
ner; with  censure,  blame,  or  disapprobation. 
(Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3.) 

*dls-pra  ve,  v.  t.  [DEPRAVE.]  To  depreciate,  to 
deprave. 

*dls-pread,  MIs-sprSd',  v.  f.  &  /.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  spread  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  spread  in  different  directions,  to 
expand,  to  display. 

"Some  holy  man  by  prayer  all  opening  heaven  dis- 
preads."          Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  75 

B.  Intrans. :  To  spread  widely,  to  extend. 

"Heat  dispreading  through  the  sky." 

Thomson:  Summer,  209. 

*dls~pre  ad-3r,  s.  [English dispread;  -er.]  One 
who  spreads  or  disseminates ;  a  disseminator. 

"  Dispreaders  both  of  vice  and  error."— Hilton:  Areopa- 
yitica. 

*dls-prej  -U-dlge,  v.  t.  [Prof,  dts,  and  Eng.  prej- 
udice (q.  v.).]  To  free  from  prejudice. 

"  Those  will  easilie  be  so  far  disprejudiced  in  point  of 
the  doctrine." — Mountagu;  Devout  Essayn,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  vii., 

*dls-pre-pa  re,  i».  f.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  prepare 
<q.  v.).]  To  render  unprepared  or  unfit. 

"So  to  disprepare  them  for  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
come." — Sobbes:  The  Kingdom  of  Darkness. 

*dls-prln  90,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  prince 
<q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  reduce  from  the  rank  or 
position  or  appearance  of  a  prince. 

"I  was  drenched  with  ooze  and  torn  with  briars. 
And,  all  one  rag,  disprinced  from  head  to  heel." 
Tennyson:  Princes*,  v.  28,  29. 

*dls-prl§  -6n,  v.  t.  [Prof,  dis,  and  Eng.  prison 
{q,  v.).]  To  set  free  or  liberate  from  prison  ;  to 
Teloase. 

*dls-prlv -I-lSfce,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.pHr- 
j'lege  (q.  v.) .]  To  deprive  of  privileges  or  rights. 

"The  Lord  Scudamore  has  lately  disprivileged  and 
made  subject  to  tithes,  several  of  his  lands  at  Abby  Dore, 
Ac.1'— Jura  Cleri  (1661),  p.  11. 

*dls-pri  ze,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  desprisier;  Fr.  depriser; 
Lat.  depretio.']  [DEPRECIATE,  DISPRAISE,  v.]  To 
depreciate,  to  undervalue. 

Mis-pro" -f  CSS',  v.  /.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  profess 
(q,  v.).J  To  renounce,  to  cease  to  profess  or  devote 
one's  self  to. 

"  His  arms,  which  he  had  vowed  to  disprofesa, 
She  gathered  up."          Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  20. 

*dls-pr5f-lt,  *dis-j>rof-yte,  *.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  profit  (q.  v.).]  Harm,  loss,  injury,  detriment. 

"  To  the  great  disproflt  of  the  king  and  his  realme." — 
Speed.-  Henry  VL,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvi.,  g  89. 

*dls-pr5f -It,  *dis-prof-yght,  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  profit  (q.  v.)-J  To  profit,  to  benefit. 

"  Yet  do  they  rather  loose  than  wynne,  fall  than  ryse, 
•ditfprofyght  than  profyghte." — Bale:  Image,  pt.  ii.,  ch,  vii. 

*dls-pr8f  -It-fc-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  prof- 
itrthle  (q.  v.).]  Unprofitable,  hurtful,  injurious, 
detrimental. 

"  Moste  greuons  and  disprofltable  to  the  Frenche  kyng." 
—Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  19.) 

*dls-proof ,  *dis-proofe,  *dis-proffe,  s.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  proof  (q.  v.).]  Confutation,  refuta- 
tion, conviction  or  proof  of  error  or  falsehood. 

"  I  need  not  offer  anything  farther  in  support  of  one, 
•or  in  disproof  of  the  other." — Rogers. 

*dls-pr5p  -er-ty*,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  prop- 
erty (q.  v.).l  To  deprive  of,  as  property;  to  dis- 
possess, to  plunder  of. 

"  He  would 

Have  made  them  mules,  silenced  their  pleaders, 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  I. 
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dls-prb-pbr  -tion,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  pro- 
portion  (<i-  v.).j 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  want  of  proportion  between  two  things,  or 
between  parts  of  the  same  thing. 

"  For  their  strength, 

The  disproportion  is  «o  great,  we  cannot  but 
Expect  a  fatal  consequence." 

Den  ham:  Sophy,  i.  \. 

2.  Anything  disproportionate  or  out  of  due  pro- 
portion. 

"  Reasoning,  I  oft  admire, 
How  nature,  wise  and  frugal,  could  commit 
Such  disproportion*."        Milton-.  P.  L.,  viii.  25-7. 

3.  An  absence  of  due  proportion  in  the  component 
parts  of  a  compound. 

4.  A  want  of  proportion,  suitability,  or  adequacy 
for  any  purpose;  inadequacy,  disparity. 

II.  Art:  Au  untrue  scale  of  parts  in  a  work  of 
art;  a  preponderance  of  color  or  of  labor  on  one 
portion  only.  (Fairholt.) 

*dls-pri-p<5r  -tion,  y.  t.     [DISPROPORTION,  s.] 
To  make  out  of  proportion ;  to  disfigure,  to  deform. 
"To  disproportion  me  in  every  part." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VL,  Ft.  III.,  iii.  2. 

dls-pr6-pbr  -tion-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
proportionable  (q.  v.).]  Out  of  proportion  or  har- 
mony; disproportional,  disproportionate. 

"How  great  n  monster  is  human  life  since  it  consists  of 
so  dinproportionable  parts." — Bp,  Taylor:  Contempt.,  bk. 

,  ch.  vi. 

*d!s-pr6-pbr  -tion-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dispro- 
.  portionable;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  out  of 
proportion ;  unsuitability,  unfitness,  inadequacy. 

"Considering  .  .  .  the  incompetency  and  rfjsj.ro- 
portionabieness  of  my  strength." — Hammond.  Works,  vol. 
iii.  (Advt. ) 

*dls-pr&-pbr -tion-SL-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  dispro- 
portionab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a  disproportionate  manner ; 
beyond  or  out  of  proportion. 

"We  have  no  reason  to  think  much  to  sacrifice  to  God 
our  dearest  interests  in  this  world,  if  we  consider  how 
disprupnrtionably  great  the  reward  of  our  sufferings  shall 
be  in  another." — Tillotson. 

dls-pr6-pbr  -Uon-$l,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
proportional  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  disproportionnel.]  Out  of 
proportion  ;  not  duly  proportional  to  other  things, 
or  to  other  parts  of  the  same  body ;  unsymmetrical, 
unsuitable,  inadequate. 

"It  is  very  dtsproportional  to  the  understanding  of 
childhood."—  Locke:  Education,  §  158. 

MlB-pri-pSr-tion-aT-i-ty,  *dls-pr&-pbr-tion- 
al'-I-tle,  s.  [Eng.  disproportional;  -ity.]  A  want 
of  proportion ;  the  state  of  being  disproportional. 

"The  world  so  issettenfree 
From  that  untoward  disproportionalitie." 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  III.  ii.  60. 

*dl8-pr6-p<$r'-tion-al-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  dispro- 
portional;  -ly.]  In  a  disproportionate  manner; 
disproportionably,  unsuitably,  inadequately. 

*dla-pr6-por  -tion-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dispropor- 
tional; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dis- 
proportional. 

dls-pr6-p8r -tion-ate,  a.  [Pref.  dts;  Eng.  pro- 
portionate (q.  v.)-l  Out  of  proportion  ;  dispropor- 
tional, disproportioned ;  unsuitable  to  something 
else  in  bulk,  form,  value  or  extent ;  inadequate. 

"  How  can  such  a  cause  produce  an  effect  so  dispropor- 
tionate f"—Glanvill:  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  ii. 

dls-pro-pbr'-tlon-flite-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  dispropor- 
tionate; -Jy.]  In  a  disproportionate  manner  or 
degree;  out  of  proportion. 

"  That  any  of  these  sections  should  be  disproportion- 
ately short." — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  470. 

*dls-pr6-pbr -tion-fcte-neas,  s.  [Eng.  dispro- 
portionate; -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dispro- 
portionate ;  disproportion. 

dls-prft-pbr'-tioned,  a.  [English  disproportion; 
-ed.]  Made  or  put  out  of  proportion  ;  made  dispro- 
portionate ;  out  of  proportion. 

"  Should  one  order  disproportioned  grow, 
Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below." 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

*dls-pro  -prl-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  d/s=away,  apart, 
and  propriatus,  pa.  par.  of  proprio=to  make  one's 
own,  to  appropriate:  propri«s=one's  own.]  [AP- 
PROPRIATE, PROPER.]  To  withdraw  from  an  ap- 
propriate or  peculiar  use ;  to  disappropriate. 

tdls-prdv'-a-ble,  *dls-pro  ve-^-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
disprov(e) ;  -able.]  That  mayor  can  be  disproved 
or  confuted ;  refutable. 

"The  uncorruptibleneas  and  immutability  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  more  than  probably  disproreable."— 
Boyle.-  Works,  v  187. 

tdls-pr6v-al,  s.  [Eng.  disprov(e) ;  -al.]  The 
act  of  disproving ;  disproof,  confutation. 


disputability 

dls-prd  ve,    *  des-preve,    *  dis-preve,    *  dis- 

proove,  v.  t.    [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng.  prove  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  prove  wrong  or  false;  to  confute  or  refute 
an  assertion. 

"I  speak  not  to  I//'.^»MIV  what  Brutus  spoke." 

Shuki'*!'.;  Julina  I't.esar,  iii.  2. 

*2.  To  convict  a  practice  of  error ;  to  condemn  as 
erroneous. 

"  They  behold  those  things  disproved,  disannulled,  and 
rejected,  which  use  had  made  in  a  manner  natural." — 

Hi'iik'-r.  Eccl.  i'olitij. 

*3.  To  disallow,  to  disapprove. 
"  The  thoughts  of  those  I  cannot  hut  .//sj»v,iv, 
Who  basely  lost,  their  thraldome  must  bemone." 
^til-liny:  Aurora,  son.  27. 

<[  For  the  difference  between  to  disprove  and  to 
confute,  see  CONFUTE. 

dls-prov  ed,  Mis  proved,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dis- 

PROVK.J 

dls-prdv  -e"r,  s.    [Eng.  disprov(e) ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  disproves,  refutes,  or  confutes. 
*2.  One  who  disapproves ;  a  disapproves 
"The  single  example  that  our  annals  have  yielded  of 
two  extremes,  within  so  short  time,  by  most  of  the  same 
commenders  and  disprovers,   would    require    no  slight 
memorial."—  Wotton.-  Ketiq.  Wotton.;  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. 

*dls-pr6-vi  -dSd,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  pro- 
vided (q.  v.).]  Unprovided. 

"Like  an  impatient  lutanist  .  .  .  altogether di*pro~ 
vided  of  strings."— Boyle:  Works,  vi.  40. 

dls-pr6v  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISPROVE.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <fr  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst.:  The  act  of  confuting  or  refuting; 
confutation,  disproof. 

*dls-pul  -ver-ate,  r.  t.  [Prof,  dis,  and  Eng.  pul- 
verate  (q.  v.).]  To  scatter  in  dust. 

"Confusion  shall  dispulverate 
All  that  this  round  Orbiculer  doth  beare." 

Davit*-  HolyRoode.p.W.     (Davies.) 

*dls-punct',  a.  [Pref.  d/s,  and  English  punct- 
(ilious)  ]  Impolite,  rude,  discourteous. 

"Stay,  that  were  dispunct  to  the  ladies." — B.  Jonson: 
Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3. 

*dls-punct ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dispunctits,  pa.  par.  of 
dispungo=to  point  or  mark  off.]  To  mark  off,  to 
erase. 

"  Vtterly  to  haue  pretermitted  and  dispuncted  the 
same." — Fox;  Martyrs,  p.  646. 

*dls  pun  £e  (1),  r.  t.  [Lat.  dispungo=to  point 
off;  punctum=&  point,  a  mark.]  To  erase,  to  ez- 
punge. 

"  Thou  then  that  hast  dispunged  my  score    .    .    . 
On  Thee  I  call." 

Wotton:  Hymn  in  Time  of  Sickness* 

*dls-pun  &e  (2),  v.  f.    [DISPONGE.] 

*dls-piin  -ish-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dt's,  and  English 
punishable  (q.  v.).]  Not  punishable;  not  subject 
or  liable  to  punisnment  or  penalty. 

"  No  leases  of  any  part  of  the  said  lands  shall  ever  be 
made,  other  than  leases  for  years  not  exceeding  thirty- 
one,  in  possession,  and  not  in  reversion  or  remainder,  and 
not  diapunishable  of  waste."—  Swift:  Last  Will. 

Mls-pdr  -pftse,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  purpose 
(q.  v.).]  To  turn  or  divert  from  a  purpose  or  aim  ; 
to  frustrate. 

"  Seeing  her  former  plots  dispurposed." 

Brewer:  Lingua,  v.  1. 

MlS-pflr  86,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dt's,  and  English  purse 
(q.  v.).J  To  disburse,  to  expend. 

"  Repayit  of  quhat  he  sail  agrie  for,  rlispurse  or  give 
out."— Acts  Charles  I.  (ed.  1814),  vi.  9. 

*dl8-pur-v§y',  v.  t.  [Pref.  die,  and  Eng.  purvey 
(Q-  v.).J  To  strip,  to  empty. 

"  They  dispurvey  their  vestry  of  such  treasure 
As  they  may  spare,  the  work  now  being  ended 
Demand  their  sums  againe." 

Heyteood:  Troia  Britanica  (1609). 

*dls-piir-v§  7-9^90,  *dis-pur-vay-aunce,  s. 
[Pref.  dt«,  and  Eng.  purveyance  (q.  v.).]  A  want  of 
provisions  and  other  stores. 

"Daily  siege,  through  diapurvayaunce  long 
And  lack  of  rescues,  will  to  parley  drive. 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  10. 

*dls-pdr-v6  yed,  *dis-pur-veied,  a.  [Pref.dts, 
and  Eng.  purveyed  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Stripped,  deprived. 

"  Dispurveyed of  friends:  lacking  of  friends." — Baret. 

2.  Unprovided. 

dls-pft-tflL-bll-I-ty1,  s.  [Eng.  disputable;  -ity.} 
The  quality  of  being  disputable  or  controvertible. 


totfil,    b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    ^ell,     chorus,     $liln,    bench;     go,    grem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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dls-pu-ta-ble,  dls  -pft-ta-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  disputubiiis.  \ 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  disputed ;  open  to  dispute, 
argument,  question,  or  controversy ;  controvert- 
ibfe. 

"Points  of  doctrine  disputable  in  schools."—  State 
Trials;  Edmund  Campion  (1581). 

*2.  Given  to  argument  or  controversy ;  disputa- 
tious. 

"  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.  He  is  too 
disputable  for  my  company."—  Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It, 
il.6. 

fdls  -pU-ta~ble-neSB,  s.  [Eng.  disputable ;  -ness."} 
The  quality  of  being  disputable,  coutrovertible,  or 
open  to  question. 

*'  Through  the  diaputdbleness  and  unwarrantableness 
of  their  authority."  —  J.  Philips:  Long  I'urliument  Re. 
vived. 

*dls-pu-ta9  -I-t^,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  dispute, 
on  the  analogy  of  other  nouns  in  -acitas.]  A  pro- 
pensity or  proneness  to  disputation. 

'*  Lest  they  should  dull  the  wits,  and  hinder  the  exer- 
cise of  reasoning,  [and]  abate  the  disputacity  of  the 
nation." — Bp.  Ward:  Serm.,  Jan.  30,  1674,  p.  S3. 

dls'-pu-tant,  a.  &s.    [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  disputer.'] 
*A.  A8  adj.:  Disputing,  engaged  in  disputation 
or  controversy. 

"  Among  the  gravest  Rabbis  disputant 
On  points  and  questions  fitting  Moses*  chair." 

Miltun:  P.  R.,  iv.  218,  219. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  engages  or  takes  part  in 
disputation  or  controversy ;  a  reasoner,  a  controver- 
sialist. 

**  The  disputants  .  .  .  had  now  effectually  vindi- 
cated him."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liv. 

dls-pu-ta  -tion,  *dis-pu-ta-cion,  *des-pu-ta- 

Cioun.  8.  [Fr.  disputation;  O.  Sp.  disputadon; 
Ital,  disputazione,  from  Lat.  disputatio,  from  dis- 
putatitx,  pa.  par.  of  disputo.] 

1.  The  act  or  science  of  disputing ;  a  reasoning  or 
arguing  on  opposite  sides ;  controversy,  discussion, 
debate. 

"And  now  to  descend  unto  our  matter  and  disputacion." 
—Frith;  Works,  p.  4. 

2.  An  exercise  in  colleges,  in  which  those  engaged 
argue  on  opposite  sides. 

*3.  Conversation. 

"  I  understand  thy  kisses,  and  thou  mine, 
And  that's  a  feeling  disputation." 

Shakes?.:  Henry  IV.t  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

dls-pu-ta  -tious,  *dls-pu-ta  -cious,  a.  [As  if 
from  a  Lat.  disputatiosits,  from  disputatus,  pa.  par. 
of  disputo.  ]  Given  to  dispute  or  controversy ;  cav- 
iling, contentious. 

"  While  these  disputatious  meddlers  tried  to  wrest  from 
him  his  power  over  the  Highlands." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

dls-pu-ta  -tiOUS-ljf,  adr.  [Eng.  disputatious; 
•*!/•]  IQ  a  disputatious,  caviling,  or  contentious 
manner. 

dls-pu-ta  -tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disputatious ; 
-m-w.  |  The  quality  of  being  disputatious. 

*dls-pu'~ta-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  disputat(us') ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -iue.]  Given  to  disputation;  disputatious, 
caviling. 

"Perhaps  this  practice  might  not  so  easily  be  perverted, 
as  to  raise  a  caviling,  disputative,  and  sceptical  temper 
in  the  minds  of  youth." —  Watts;  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

*dl8-pu  te,  *des-put-en,  *des-putie,  *dys- 
PUt-yn,  v.  i.&t.  [Fr,  disputer;  Prov.  desputar; 
Sp.  &  Port,  disputar;  Ital.  disputare,  from  Lat. 
disputo:  dis=  away,  apart,  and  j?w£o=to  think.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  contend  in  argument;  to  argue,  to  maintain 
different  or  opposite  opinions  or  sides  of  a  question ; 
to  controvert  the  views  or  opinions  of  others;  to 
debate,  to  discuss.  . 

"And  heapake  boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  disputed  against  the  Grecians."— Acts  iz.  29. 

*2.  To  debate,  to  argue  or  consider  in  one's  mind. 
"Thus  she  disputeth  in  her  thought."—  Goioer,  ii.  28. 

*3.  To  discourse,  to  treat. 

"He  desputede  also  of  kynde  of  treen.** — Trevisa,  iii.  11. 

4.  To  wrangle,  to  engage  in  altercation. 

"  I  found  the  members  very  warmly  disputing  when  I 
arrived." — Goldsmith:  Essays,  i. 

5.  To  contend,  to  strive  against  a  competitor. 
"Michael,  contending  with  the  devil,  disputed  about 

the  body  of  Moses." — Jude  9. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  contend  about  in  argument,  to  discuss,  to 
debate. 

"What  was  it  that  ye  disputed  betwene  you  by  the 
waye?"— Wycliffe:  Mark  ix.  33. 
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2.  To  contest,  to  controvert,  to  oppose,  to  ques- 
tion :  as,  a  claim,  an  assertion,  &c. 

"Disputing  the  prerogative  to  which  the  king  laid 
claim." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

3.  To  reason  upon. 

"Dispute  it  like  a  man." 

N/u< A <•*;,.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  call  in  question  the  propriety  or  justice  of. 

"  Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dint>nt>- 
My  prince's  orders,  butto  execute." 

•      Dryden:  Indian  Emprror,  ii.2. 

5.  To  contend  or  strive  for  against  a  competitor. 

"  So  dispute  the  prize, 
As  if  you  fought  before  Cydaria's  eyes." 

J>ryden:  Indian  A'/;i^rmr,iii,  3. 

6.  To  strive  to  maintain ;  to  contend  or  strive  for. 
^T  For  the  difference  between  to  dispute  and  to 

contend,  see  CONTEND  ;  for  that  betwi'ou  to  dispute 
and  to  controvert,  see  CONTROVERT. 
dls-pu  te,  s.    [DISPUTE,  v.] 

1.  Contention  or  strife  in  argument  or  debate; 
controversy. 

"  He  His  fabric  of  the  heavens 
Hath  left  to  their  disputes." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  viii.  76,  77. 

2.  A  falling  out,  a  difference,  a  quarrel. 

"  The  most  violent  disputes  between  our  Sovereigns 
and  their  Parliaments."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  A  contest   or   strife    against  a  competitor;  a 
struggle. 

"  Waller  .  .  .  without  any  great  dispute  becomes 
master  of  it." — Heylin:  Hist,  of  Presbyterians,  p.  451. 

^1  For  the  difference  between  dispute  and  differ- 
ence^ see  DIFFERENCE. 

dls-pu  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPUTE,  r.] 

*dls-put  e-lCSS,  a.  [Eng.  dispute;  -less.]  Beyond 
dispute  or  controversy ;  indisputable,  incontrovert- 
ible. 

dls-pu  -t5r,  s.    [Eng.  disput(e) ;  -er.'] 

1.  One  who  disputes  or  argues  on  any  point ;   a 
controversialist,  a  disputant. 

"  Hell  may  be  full  of  learned  scribes  and  subtle  <//>•- 
puters."— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  29. 

2.  One  who  calls  in  question  the  right,  justice,  or 
propriety  of  anything. 

dls-pu'-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a,  &  s.    [DISPUTE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  arguing,  cavil- 
ing, or  contending ;  dispute,  contention. 

"Do  all  things  without  murmurings  and  disputing*." — 
Phil.  ii.  14. 

*dIs-pH  -tl-|6n,  *deB-pu-te-sioun,  *dls-pu-te- 
son,  *dls-pu-te-soun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desputeison,  from 
Lat.  disputatio.]  A  disputation,  a  dispute,  a  con- 
troversy, an  argument.  [DISPUTATION.] 

' '  In  scole  is  gret  altercacioun 
In  this  matier,  and  gret  disputesoun." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  16,122,  16,723. 

dl8-qual-I-f  l-ca  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
qualification  (q.  y.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disqualifying  or  rendering  disquali- 
fied for  any  act  or  post ;  the  act  of  rendering  legally 
incapable  or  incompetent. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disqualified  for  any  act  or 
post ;  legal  incapacity  or  disability. 

"Rendering  plebeians  eligible  as  pontiffs  and  angurs, 
and  thus  removing  the  last  plebeian  disqualification."— 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  g  38. 

3.  A  want  of  qualification. 

"I  must  still  retain  the  consciousness  of  those  disquali- 
fications which  you  have  been  pleased  to  overlook." — Sir  J. 
Short. 

4.  That  which  disqualifies  or  incapacitates. 

"A  cordial  reception  of  Catholics  and  Dissenters  into 
the  bosom  of  the  constitution  by  the  extinction  of  all 
disqualifications." — Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  ii.  433. 

dls-qu§l  -I-fied,*dis-qual-i-fyed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DISQUALIFY.] 

dls-auSl  -I-fy,  »'•  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  qualify 
(q.  v.).J 

1.  To  render  unfit ;  to  deprive  of  the  qualities  or 
qualifications  necessary  for  any  purpose. 

"So  disqiialify'd  by  fate 
To  rise  in  church,  or  law,  or  state." 

Swift:  On  Poetry,  a  Rhapsjdy. 

2.  To  render  legally  incapable  or  incompetent  for 
any  act  or  post ;  to  disable,  to  incapacitate. 

3.  To  declare  disqualified  for  any  purpose. 

IT  It  is  generally  followed  by  for,  but  occasionally 
from  is  found. 

"The  Church  of  England  is  the  only  body  of  Christians 
which  disqualifies  those  who  are  employed  to  preach  its 
doctrine  from  sharing  in  the  civil  power,  farther  than  as 
senators." — Swift:  Sacramental  Teat. 


disquietude 

dls-qual -I-fy-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DIS- 
QUALIFY.] 

A.  <k  B.    As  pr.  par.  efc  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  DISQUALIFICATION 
(q.  v.). 

*dls  quam  ma  tion,  «.  [Lat.  r/uc=away,  apart, 
;md  squanta  =  n  scale.]  The  act  of  taking  off  the 
scales  of  fishes.  (Ash.) 

*dls-quan -tlMtf ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
quantity  (q.  v.).]  To  diminisli  the  quantity  or 
amount  of;  to  lessen. 

"  Be  then  desired 

By  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs, 
A  little  to  disquantitu  your  train." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

dls-qul  -et,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  rfis,  and  Eng.  quiet,  a* 
(q-  v.)J 

*A.  A* adj.:  Unquiet, uneasy, disquieted, restless* 
"I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disqni'-f; 
The  meat  was  well  if  you  were  so  content." 

Shakesp.:  Taminy  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

B.  As  ftubst.:  A  state  of  uneasiness,  restlessness, 
or  anxiety ;  disquietude. 

"This  way  confusion  first  found  broken, 
Whereby  entered  our  disquiet." 

Daniel:  Cleopatra  (chorus). 

dls-qul  et,  r.  t.  [Pref.  tZis,  and  Eng.  quiet,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  disturb;  to  make  uneasy,  restless,  or 
anxious ;  to  harass,  to  vex,  to  fret. 

"Nobody  feared  that  Marshal  MacMahon  would  deliver 
any  disquieting  message  to  the  Ambassadors." — London 
Times. 

*dl8-<tui'-8-tal,  s.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -a*.]  The 
act  of  disquieting ;  the  state  of  being  disquieted, 

"At  its  own  fall 

Grows  full  of  wrath  and  rage,  and  gins  to  fume, 
And  roars,  and  strives 'gainst  its  disquietal." 

More.-  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  g  21. 
dls-qui  '-fit-fid,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISQUIET,  v.J 
dls-qul  -et-er,  s.    [English  disquiet;  -er.]    One- 
who  causes  disquiet  or  uneasiness;  a  harasser,  a 
troubler. 

"The  disquieter  both  of  the  kingdom  and  church." — 
Holinshed:  Henry  II.  (an.  1164). 

*dls-qui -et-ful,  a.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -/u/(/}.]  Fall 
of  trouble,  anxiety,  or  uneasiness ;  causing  disquiet. 
,  "Love  and  pity  of  ourselves  should  persuade  us  to  for- 
bear reviling,  as  disquietful,  incommodious,  and  mis- 
chievous to  us." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  16. 

dls-qui '-fit-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISQUIET,  v.} 
A.  &.  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj. :  (See  th* 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  disturbing  or  causing  uneasiness  or 
disquiet;  the  state  of  being  disquieted  or  uneasy; 
uneasiness,  anxiety. 

"That  the  disquieting  of  the  weuker  wort  might  be  layeot 
down."— I'dalt:  Aotes  acv. 

2.  That  which  causes  disquiet  or  uneasiness. 
"King  Henry,   now  in  perfect  peace  abroad,  was  not 

without  some  little  disquietings  at  home." — Baker.-  Henry 
I.  (an.  1112). 

*dls-qul  -St-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -ive.~\  Dis- 
quieting ;  tending  to  cause  disquiet  or  uneasiness. 

*dls~qul  -et-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  disquiet;  -ly.'] 

1.  In  a  disquieted,  uneasy,  or  anxious  manner. 

"He  rested  disquietly  that  night." —Wiseman. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  disquiet  or  uneasiness. 
"Treachery,  and  all  ruinous  disorders,  follow  us  dis- 

qitietly  to  our  graves." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

*dls-qul  -et-ment, s.  fEng.  disquiet ; -ment.]  The 
act  of  disquieting  or  rendering  uneasy ;  disquietude, 
uneasiness. 

"To  the  great  danger  and  dtsquietmentof  his  highness."1 
— State  Trials:  Miles  Sindercome. 

dls-qul  et-ness.  *dis-qui-et-nesse,  s.    [Eng. 
disquiet;  -ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being  dis- 
quieted or  uneasy ;  uneasiness,  anxiety,  disquietude. 
"  The  ioyes  ef  love,  if  they  should  ever  last 
Without  affliction  or  disqnietnesse." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  1. 

*dlB-qui  -St  OUS7  «.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -ows.]  Caus- 
ing disquiet,  uneasiness,  or  anxiety ;  vexing,  harass- 
ing. 

"Charging  those,  to  whom  she  speaketh,  that  no  man- 
ner of  way  they  be  troublesome  or  disquietous  to  her 
spouse." — Expos,  of  Solomon's  Song  (1585),  p.  44. 

dls-qul  -et-ude,  s.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -ude.]  A  state 
of  being  disquiet,  uneasy,  or  anxious;  disquiet* 
anxiety,  uneasiness. 

"  Others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  looked  up 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 
The  pall  of  a  past  world."  Byron:  Darkness. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thgre;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t, 
or,     w'ore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     sftn;     mate,    cub,     cttre,    unite,     car,    rule,    full;     trt,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  §;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Irw. 


disquisition 

dls-qul-§l'-ti0n,  s.  [Lat.  diiituisilin.  from  dis- 
quisitus,  pa.  par.  of  disquiro=tn  I'xamiui'  into:  <li'.< 
=  away,  apart,  and  Qt«ero=to  sock.  ] 

*1.  A  search. 

"  Arfis^H/si7io?i  HB  fruitless  as  solicitous."— Brooke:  /•'.»>/ 
cf  Quality,  i.  to.  (Uavtes.) 

2.  A  formal  ami  systemHtic  iiuiviiry  iuto  or  di<ou.-- 
sion  upon  any  subject;  im  examination  into  or  trea- 
tise on  tho  facts  and  circumstances  of  any  matter ; 
a  discoiir>r. 

"How,  then,  are  such  to  be  addressed?  Not  by  studied 
periods  or  cold  fii9qulattionf."—Ookbmttb;  The  Hec,  No.  7. 

dls-quI-gl'-tion-^Ll,  a.  [Ene.  disquisition;  -a?.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  tho  nature  of  a  disquisition. 

*dls-qul-sjl  -tion-g,-rf ,  n.  [Enp.  dinqtiisitinn  ; 
-«ry.]  The  same  as  DISQUISITIONAL  (q.  v.). 

*<Us-quI§  -It-Ive,  n.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
ilitsqttisitivuti,  from  disquinitwt,  pta.  par.  of  ilisquirv.} 
Pertaining  or  tending  to  disquisition  or  investiga- 
tion ;  fond  of  inquiry  ;  inquisitive. 

*dls-ran  &e,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  EIIK.  raiir/c 
(q.  v.).]  To  throw  out  of  order ;  to  derange  ;  to  dis- 
rank. 

"The  Englishmen  presently  disrangetl  themselves."— 
Holland:  Canute",  p.  317. 

*dls-raftfc  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eug.  rank  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  degrade  from  one's  rank. 

2.  To  throw  out  of  rank  or  order ;  to  disturb,  to 
throw  into  confusion. 

"The  French  horse  .  .  .  were  miserably  trodden 
down  and  tltsrankcd  by  their  own  company."—  Baker: 
Ilenrij  V.  (an.  1415). 

*dls-ra  -pl-Sr,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  rapier 
(q.  v.).]  To  deprive  or  disarm  of  a  rapier. 

dls-ra'te,  v.  t.    [Pref.  die,  and  Eng.  rate  (q.  y.).'l 

Naut. :  To  degrade  or  reduce  in  rating  or  rank. 

•'  Defendant  told  him  he  should  disrate  him  to  an  A.  B., 
and  take  away  his  three  good-conduct  badges."— London 
Daily  Telegraph, 

dls-rat  -lig,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [DISRATE.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  degrading  or  reducing  in 
rating  or  rank. 

"Defendant  never  mentioned  anything  about  the  dis- 
rating upon  this  occasion."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*dls-ray  ,  s.  [A  contr.  form  of  disarray  (q.  v.).l 
Confusion,  disorder. 

"To  come  upon  our  armie  .  .  .  and  to  put  it  in  rtf'.t- 
ruy." — Holland:  Ammianns  Man-claim*,  p.  368. 

*dls-ray  ,  *dis-raie,  v.  t.  [DISRAY,  s.]  To  throw 
into  confusion. 


"The  Englishmen 
land:  Cam'len,  p.  151. 


being  thus  disr<ticd."—Hol- 


*dls-re  -aUze,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  realize 
(q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  reality;  to  make  vague  or 
uncertain. 

"Yet  is  it  marred  and  disrealized  with  muche  galle." — 
r.lnlf:  Luke  xv. 

dlB-re-gard',  *•  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  regard,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  A  want  or  absence  of  notice  or  attention  ; 
contempt. 

"That  disrfifardnnd  contempt  for  the  clergy." — Strypt: 
Life  of  Archbishop  Parker  (an.  1668). 

dis-re-gard',  r.  t.  [Prof,  dis,  and  Eng.  regard,  v. 
(q.  v.)l  To  take  no  notice  of,  to  neglect ;  to  ignore, 
to  slight,  to  pay  no  attention  to. 

"Such  an  appeal  it  was  hardly  possible  to  disregard." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  X. 

[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  disregard, 
to  neglect,  arid  to  slight:  "We  disregard  tho  warn- 
ings, tho  words,  or  opinions  of  others ;  we  neglect 
their  injunctions  or  their  precepts.  We  disregard 
results  from  the  settled  purpose  of  the  mind,  we 
neglect  from  a  temporary  torgetfulness  or  oversight. 
What  is  disregarded  is  seen  and  passed  over ;  what 
is  neglected  is  generally  not  thought  of  at  the  time 
required.  What  is  disregarded  does  not  strike  the 
mind  at  all ;  what  is  neglected  enters  the  mind  only 
when  it  is  before  the  eye  .  .  .  What  wo  disregard 
is  not  esteemed ;  what  wo  neglect  is  often  esteemed, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  bo  remembered  or  practiced : 
a  child  disregards  the  prudent  counsels  of  a  parent ; 
nenestecfstousethe  remedies  which  have  been  pre- 
scribed to  him.  Disregard  and  neglect  are  frequently 
not  personal  acts :  they  respect  the  thing  more  than 
tho  person ;  slight^  is  altogether  an  intentional  act 
toward  an  individual.  Wo  disregard  or  neglect 
things  often  from  a  heedlessness  of  temper,  tho  con- 
sequence either  of  youth  or  habit ;  \ve  slight  a  person 
from  feelings  of  dislike  or  contempt.  Young  people 
should  disregard  nothing  that  is  said  to  them  by 
their  superiors;  nor  neglect  anything  which  they 
are  enjoined  to  do ;  nor  slight  any  one  to  whom  they 
owe  personal  attention."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon. ) 
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dis-re-gard  -ed,  po.  /w.  or  a.    [DISREGARD,  r.] 

dls-re-gard'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disregard;  -er.]  Ono 
who  disregards,  slights,  ornegleotB. 

"  It  [Scripture]  has,  among  the  witn,  as  well  celebnitnrs 
and  admirers,  as  duFBflWwrs." —  />«(//«•.  xtylt  <•/  //"'(/ 
^•rijiturf,  p.  174. 

*dls-re-gard -ful,  «.  FEng.  disregard;  -fui(l}.] 
Without  any  regard;  negligent,  careless  heedless, 
regardless. 

"  Disregardful  of  our  own  convenience  and  safety." — 

<li<ij'ti>*lmrtj;  Enquiry  ctnu'eniuiy   \~irtxc. 

*dls-re-gard-ful-l3f,  <"ir.  f^»g-  <f<rf'vr/m-<i/u?; 
-ly.}  In  a  disregardful,  careless,  heedless,  or  regard- 
loss  manner;  negligently,  regnrdlessly,  heedlessly. 

dls-r§-gard -Ing,  pr.  particip.*  a.  &  «.     [Disiti:- 

(iABD,  !'.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  eft  particip.   adj.:  (Seo  tlio 
verb.) 

B.  .48   subst.:  The  act    of    neglecting,    ignoring, 
slighting,  or  despising. 

*dls-reg -U-lar,  «.  [Pref.  Jw,  and  Eng,  retjulnr 
(q.  v.).]  Irregular. 

"Having1  more  disretjiilar  passions."— Evelyn:  Liln-rttj 
(Did  Servitmh'. 

dls-rer-Ish.    s.    [Prof,    die,   and  Eng.  relish,  .-. 

(q-  T.)] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  distaste  or  dislike  of  the  palate ;  squeamish- 
ness. 

"  Bread  or  tobacco  may  be  neglected,  where  they  are 
shown  not  to  be  useful  to  health,  because  of  an  indiffer- 
ency  or  disrelish  to  them."—  Locke;  Human  I'liderstatul- 
ing,  bk.  ii.,ch.  xxi.,  §  69. 

2.  A  bad  or  unpleasant  taste ;  nauseousness. 

"  Oft  they  assayed. 

Hunger  and  thirst  constraining  ;  drugged  as  oft 
With  hatefullest  disrelixh,  writhed  their  jaws 
With  soot  and  cinders  filled." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  r.  567-70. 

II.  Fig.:  A  distaste  or  dislike;  aversion,  antip- 
athy. 

"Men  have  an  extreme  disrelish  to  be  told  of  their 
duty." — Burke:  Appeal  from  .Veto  to  Old  Whigs. 

dls-rel  -Ish,  r.  t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  relish,  v. 

ta.Y,)3 

tl.  Literally: 

1.  To  feel  a  disrelish  or  distaste  for ;  to  dislike  the 
taste  of. 

2.  To  make  distasteful,  unpleasant,  or  nauseous. 

"  Savory  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 
True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst 
Of  nectarous  draughts  between." 

Xtlton:  P.  L.,  v.  304-06. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  feel  a  distaste,  dislike,  or  aversion  for. 

"  Is  vengeance,  which  in  said  so  sweet  a  morsel 
That  heaven  reserves  it  for  its  proper  taste, 
Is  it  so  soon  disreltshtf" 

Drj/den:  Love  Triumphant,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  make  distasteful  or  unpleasant. 

"  The  same  anxiety  and  solicitude  that  embittered  the 
pursuit  disrelishes  the  fruition  itself."— Rogers. 

*dls-rel  -Ish-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  disrelish;  -able.'] 
Distasteful. 

"  The  match  with  the  Spanish  princess  .  .  .  was  dis- 
relishable."—Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  78.  (Davits.) 

dls-rel-Ished,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DISRELISH,  v.] 

A.  As  pa,  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Distasteful,  unpleasant,  nauseous. 
"The  most    despised,   disrelished  duty."  —  Hammond: 
Works,  i.  298. 

*2.  Feeling  a  disrelish  or  distaste ;  squeamish. 
"Some  squeamish  and    disrelished    person."  —  Boyle.- 
Works,  vi.  23. 

dls-rel-Ish-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.   [DISRELISH,  r.j 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:    (See  tho 
verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:    The  act  of  causing  a  disrelish  or 
distaste:  the  state  of  feeling  a  disrelish  or  distaste 
for  anything. 

dis-re-mem'-be"r,  v.  t.  [Prof.  dis,  and  Eng.  re- 
member (q.  v.).]  To  forget,  not  to  remember.  (Now 
only  vulgar.) 

"I'll  thank  you  .  .  .  not  to  d  is  remember  the  old 
saying." — David  Crockett. 

dls-re-pair  ,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  repair 
(q.  v.).]  A  state  of  being  out  of  repair  or  dilapi- 
dated. 

"Its  disused  buildings  are  falling  into  disrepair."-— 
A.  Geikie,  in  Macmillaii's  Mtiyazine. 

dIs-rep'-u,-t(H3le,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  rep- 
utable  (q.  v.).]  Not  reputable;  of  bad  repute;  dis- 
honoring, disgraceful,  low,  discreditable,  mean. 

"  Why  should  you  think  that  conduct  disreputable  in 
priests,  which  you  probably  consider  as  laudable  in 
yourself  t"—Bp.  Watson:  Apol.  for  the  Bible  (6th  ed.), 
p.  69. 


disrobe 

dls-rep'-u>ta-bly\  adv.  I  Eng.  dEtereputo&{&  i; 
-///.]  In  a  disreputable,  liisirraoeful  or  discredit- 
able manner. 

"  Propositions  made  .  .  .  somewhat  cU0r0pUfot>tV-" 
-  Kni-k-t  .-  (.•illicit ittt ion  it'ith  Atm-i-i<-<t. 

*dls  rep-u-ta  -tion,  s.    [Prof.  c//«,  and  Eng.  /•- v- 

nfntitni  (q.  v.)  1  A  loss  of  reputation  or  credit; 
disgrace,  dishonor,  discredit. 

"It  would  bring  a  disreputation  on  his  cause."  —  Hnr- 
ii' f:  lli»t.  Hi'fui'HUttion  (an.  1628 J. 

dis  re-pu  te,  *.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eug.  rcpu1*\  s. 
(q«  v.)  1  A  loss  of  reputation;  dishonor,  disgrace^ 
discredit, 

"How  studiously  did  they  cast  a  slur  upon  the  king's 
perwiii,  and  bring  hit*  governing  abilities  under  a  •'/*»•'- 
j,  H  te.."— South. 

*dls-re-pu  te,  v.  t.  [DISREPUTE,*.]  Tobring  into 
disrepute ;  to  disgrace,  to  discredit. 

"The  Virgin  was  betrothed,  lest  honorable  marriage 
might  be  (tt*r*put6<t.u—Bp.  Taylor:  Life  of  Christ,  i.,  g  1. 

*dls-re-put -ed.pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISREPUTE,  v.] 
*dis-re-put  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISREPUTE,  v.~\ 
A.  A  E.  As  pr.  par.  r&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  snlist.:  The  act  of  bringing  into  disrepute 

or  discredit, 
dls-re-spect  ,  *.    [Pref.  din,  and  Eug.  respect,  s. 

(q.  v.)J 

1.  A  want  of  respect  or  reverence;  rudeness,  inci- 
vility. 

"I  never  had  any  disrespect  to  him  in  my  life."—  fit  ate 
Trials;  The  Regicides  (an.  1660). 

2.  An  act  of  incivility  or  rudeness. 

"What  is  more  usual  to  warriors  than  impatience  of 
bearing  the  least  affronter  disrespect  t"—l'"i>i. 

*dls-re-spect  ,  r.  f.  [Pref.  din,  and  Eng.  respect j 
v.  (q.  v.)]  To  act  with,  disrespect,  incivility,  or 
rudeness  toward ;  to  treat  with  disrespect. 

"It  is  true,  I  could  have  given  him  a  latter  place; 
but  in  that  I  should  have  disgraced  the  suiter,  and  dis- 
respected the  commander."— Si  r  H.  Wot  tun;  Remains, 
p.  667.  ,, 

'dls-re-spgct-a-bll'-I-ty1;  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
respectability  (q.  v.).]  That  which  is  disreputable 
or  low ;  blackguardism. 

"Her  taste  for  dtsrespectability  grew  more  and  more 
remarkable." — Thackeray.-  Vanity  Fair,  ch.  liiv.  (Davies.) 

*dls-re-spect  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
respectable  (q.  v.).]  Not  respectable,  disreputable, 
contemptible. 

"Not  only  was  he  not  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  'respectable* 
people,  he  was  profoundly  diarespectable."  —  Matthew 
Arnold:  Essays  in  Criticism;  Heine. 

*dls-re-apect-ed,pa.par.ora.  [DISRESPECT,  r.] 
*dls-re-spect  -5r,  s.  [Eng.  disrespect;  -er.]  One 
vho  treats  with  disrespect. 

"Too  many  witty  dis  respecters  of  the  Scriptures." — 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  295. 

dls-re-spect'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  disrespect;  -ful(l).~\ 
Wanting  in  respect;  showing  disrespect;  uncivil, 
rude,  irreverent. 

"Quick  to  resent  any.  disrespectful  mention  of  his 
name." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

dls-re-spect'-ful-ly4,  adv.  [Eng.  disrespectful; 
-ly.]  In  a  disrespectful  manner;  with  disrespect. 

"  He  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  their  Majesties."— 
Xticaulaif;  Hint.  Eny.,  ch.  xviii. 

dls-re-spect -ftil-neSS?  s.  [Eng.  disrespectful; 
-7ies8.]  Tho  quality  of  being  disrespectful;  a  want 
of  respect. 

*dls-re-spect  -Ing,  pr.  pat:,  a.  &  s.  [DISRE- 
SPECT, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  treating  witii  disrespect. 

*dls~re-spect'-lve,  a.  [Eng.  disrespect;  -tve.] 
Disrespectful,  irreverent. 

"A  di$ r?i*f>pctive  forgetfulnens  of  Thy  mercies." — Bp. 
Hall:  Soliloquy  82. 

*dls-rev  -er  en9e,  v.  t.  [Prof,  c/is,  and  English 
revere iice  (q.  v.).]  To  treat  with  irreverence  or  dis- 
respect. 

"  To  see  his  maiestye  disreiterence(l."—Kir  T,  More.- 
Horfrs,  p.  227. 

dlB-rd'be,  r.  t.  &  i-  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  robe 
(q.V.)O 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  strip  of  a  robe  or  dress,  to  undress,  to 
uncover. 

"  When  they  had  the  witch  disrobed  quight." 

Spenser:  F.  (J.,  I.  viii.  49 

II.  Figuratively: 

\.  To  strip  or  divest  of  any  external  covering. 

2.  To  divest,  to  deprive,  to  free. 

"  Who  will  be  prevailed  with  to  disrobe  himself  at  onc« 
of  all  his  old  opinions?"—  Locke. 


btfil,    b6y;     p6ut,    jtfwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench,     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as, ;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <kc.  =  bel,      del. 


disrobed 
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B.  Intrant,:  To  take  off  a  robe  or  <lr<'^.-. 

"  Pfdhis  disrobe,*;  her  nidiiint  veil  untied." 

I'lipf:   lltimrr'*  Hind,  V.  905. 

dls-rob  ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DISROBE.] 
dls-r6b -er,  s.    ^Eug.  disr:>ii"->:  -er.]    One  who 
strips  another  of  his  robes  or  dress. 

"  Disrobers  of  gypsies." — Gaytun:  Xott'x  <m  l),,n  yitixote. 
dls-rob  -Ing,  pr.  liar.,  a.  &  s.    [DISROBE.] 
V.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Used  or  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
disrobing  ;  as,  a  disroblnij  room. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  taking  off  the  robes  or 
(ires*. 

*dls-r6ot',  «.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  root  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Lit. :  To  tear  up  by  the  roots. 

"  Whate'er  I  was 
Disrooted,  what  I  am  is  grafted  here." 

Tennu.mn:  I'rincrss,  ii.  201,  21)2. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  tear  or  force  away  from  its  foundation. 

"A  piece  of  ground  di*rtmted  from  its  situation  by  sub. 
terraneau  inundations." — Ovldsmitli. 

2.  To  throw  out  of  the  seat,  to  unseat. 

"When  neither   curb  would    crack,   girth  break,   nor 

diff1  ring  plunges 
Disroot  his  rider  whence  he  grew." 

Two  Xttble  Kinsmen,  V.  6. 

dls-rdot -§r,  s.  [Eng.  disroot;  -er.']  One  who 
roots  up  or  eradicates  anything. 

dls-root   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &.  s.    [DISROOT.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Astubst. :  The  act  of  tearing  up  by  the  roots; 
the  state  of  being  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

*dls-rout,  *dis-rowte,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  desrsuter; 
Fr.  Mrovter.1  To  rout,  to  throw  into  confusion. 

*dls-rud -der,  r. /.  [  Pref .  din,  and  Eng.  rudder 
(q.  v.) .]  To  deprive  of  a  rudder  or  helm. 

•d!s-rul  -I-lf,  *dis-rewl-i-lye,  adr.  [Bug.  dis- 
ruly;  -ly.]  Not  according  to  rule  or  order;  in  an 
irregular  or  disorderly  manner. 

•dls-rul '-9 ,  *dis-rewl-y,  a.  [Pref.  <lis.  Eug. 
rul(e),  and  suff.  -y.\  Unruly,  irregular,  disorderly.  • 

*dls-rupt ,  a.  [Latin  disruptus,  pa.  par.  of 
disrumpo=tn break  in  pieces:  rfi*  =  away.  apart, ami 
rumpo=to  break.]  Torn  asunder,  rent,  broken  in 
pieces,  severed  by  disruption. 

•dls-rfipt ,  v.  t.  [DISRUPT,  a.]  To  break  in 
pieces,  to  tear  or  rend  asunder. 

*dls-rupt  -8d,  pit.  par.  or  a.    [DISRUPT,  r.] 

dls-rupf-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISRUPT,  c.J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Bursting,  breaking,  or  tearing 
asunder. 

'  2.  deal.:  When  igneous  matter  forces  its  way 
through  the  stratified  rocks,  and  tills  up  the  rents 
and  fissures  so  made,  it  is  termed  disruption. 

0.  Assulist. :  The  act  or  process  of  bursting,  break- 
ing, or  tearing  asunder. 

dls-rup  -tion,  ».  &  «.    [Lat.  disrupt io,  from  dis- 
ruptus, pa.  par.  of  d&rumpo.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  asunder,  or  of  tearing  in 
pieces. 

"The  bag  became  entire  as  before  disruption." — Search- 
Light  of  Nature,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiiii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  broken  or  torn  asunder. 
"This  secures  them  from  disi-uptitm,  which  they  would 

be  in  danger  of,  upon  a  sudden  stretch  or  contortion."— 
Kay. 

3.  A  breach,  a  rent,  a  dilaceration. 

*  If  raging  winds  invade  the  atmosphere, 
Their  force  its  curious  texture  cannot  tear, 
Nor  make  dinrnptiun  in  the  threads  of  air." 

Blackmore    Creation. 

II.  Ecclesiol.  (t  Ch.  Hist. :  The  rending  of  a  church 
in  twain  or  asunder,  with  more  or  less  of  noise  or 
commotion,  or  the  rending  of  a  church,  or  a  groat 


so  large    a  part  %f  a  church  as  to  leave  it^very 
seriously  shattered,  at  least  for  a  time. 

The  year  1844  was  rendered  memorable  by  ecclesi- 
astical upheavals  in  two  of  the  most  respectable 
bodies  of  Christians  among  English-speaking  peo- 


ples—one  in  this  country  and  one  in  Britain. 

1.  The   disruption    of  the    Methodist    Eniscopc 
Church:   For  a  long  time  previous  to  1844  there  ha 
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been  an  intense  antagonism  existent  between  fac- 
tious of  the  Northern  and  Southern  communicants, 
the  question  of  slavery  furnishing  ground  for  con- 
test. The  Southern  members  were  almost  a  unit 
in  their  advocacy  of  the  institution  of  domestic 
slavery,  while  tho  Northern  members  were  almost 
as  solidly  opposed  to  it.  The  contest  had,  however, 
been  limited  to  sermonic  and  newspaper  discus- 
sions until  James  O.  Andrew,  a  slaveholder,  was,  by 
the  General  Conference,  elected  a  bishop.  The 
Northern  members  resolutely  protested  against  tho 
supervision  of  a  slaveholding  bishop,  while  tho 
Southern  contingent  were  equally  determined  that 
he  should  exercise  his  functions.  After  a  stormy 
session  of  the  Conference,  steps  were  taken  looking 
to  a  secession  of  the  groat  body  of  the  Southern 
membership.  Led  by  such  men  as  Leroy  M.  Lee, 
David  S.  Doggett,  Lovick  Pierce,  Thomas  O.  Sum- 
mers, Leonicfas  Rosser  J.  E.  Langhorne,  and  oth- 
ers, almost  the  entire  body  of  communicants  in 
the  slaveholding  states  seceded,  and  established 
a  new  connection,  which  they  christened  tho 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  bouth,  hwhile  tho 
Northern  wing  of  the  body  retained  the  old  name. 
A  bitter  tight  in  the  courts  for  the  ownership  of  tho 
church  property  ensued  and  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  the  Southern  church.  For  many  years  there 
was,  as  a  result  of  this  contest,  the  most  i  ntense  ani- 
mosity between  the  two  branches  of  the  church,  but 
this  is  now  happily,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century, 
almost  obliterated.  (Editor.) 

2.  The  disrupt  ion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland:  On 
May  27,  1834,  the  church,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Moncrieff ,  with  the  approval  of  the  celebrated  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  leader  of  the  evangelical 
party,  who  could  not  himself  propose  it,  not  being 
a  member  of  that  Assembly,  passed  tho  "Veto  Act," 
giving  a  congregation  authority  to  reject^the  pa- 
tron's presentee  if  they  deemed  him  unsuitable  to 
their  circumstances.  Two  days  later  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  Chapel  Act,  which  accorded  to  ministers 
of  Chapels  of  Ease,  or  quoad  sacra  charges,  as  they 
were  often  called,  the  same  rights  as  parish  minis- 
ters. The  majority  of  tho  church  believed  that 
they  had  the  power  to  pass  these  measures  without 
consulting  the  state,  and  it  was  a  series  of  subse- 
quent decisions  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  judges, 
declaring  them  illegal,  which  ultimately  produced 
the  disruption. 

In  1840  a  case  arose  at  Stewarton,  in  Ayrshire, 
designed  to  test  tho  legality  of  the  boon  conferred 
on  the  quoad  sacra,  members  by  the  Chapel  Act  of 
1834,  and  was  decided  against  the  church  by  the 
Court  of  Session  again  by  a  majority  of  eight_to 
five  judges,  on  January  20, 1843.  This  decision,  which 
was  never  appealed  against,  produced  a  deadlock 
in  the  Assembly  of  1843,  the  Evangelical  party 
believing  that  the  Court  was  incomplete  if  tho 
quoad  sacrfi  ministers  were  absent :  and  the  moder- 
ate party  that  its  decisions  would  be  rendered  ille- 
gal if  they  were  present.  Appeals  to  successive 
governments  to  legislate  had  also  been  made,  but  in 
vain.  Tho  Rev.  Dr.  \Velsh,  the  retiring  moderator, 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Evangelical  party, 
therefore  read  and  tabled  a  protest,  after  which  ho 
moved  toward  the  door.  All  who  agreed  with  tho 
protest  followed  him  from  the  house.  A  deed  of 
demission  was  afterward  signed  by  474  members. 
Among  the  seceders  were  all  the  missionaries  to 
India,  to  Africa,  and  to  the  Jews  scattered  abroad. 
The  great  secession  now  described  constituted  tho 
14  Disruption."  (Buchanan:  Ten  Years1  Conflict,) 

B.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  which 
resulted  from,  tho  rending  asunder  of   rocks,  of 
churches,  &c.,  as  the  Disruption  controversy. 

dls-rupt  -Ive,  «.    [Eng.  disrupt;  -ive.} 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  disruption;  rend- 
ing, tearing,  or  breaking  asunder. 

"Coiled  wrought  iron,  which  from  its  pliant  and  fibrous 
character  is  capable  of  checking  and  counteracting  any 
suddenly  disruptive  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  steel."— 
Cassell's  Technical  Educator,  pt.  it,  p.  217. 

2.  Produced  by  or  consequent  on  disruption  or 
tearing  asunder. 

*dls-rupt  -tire,  v.t.  [Pref.  din  (intensO,  and  Eng. 
rupture  (q.  v.).J  To  tear  or  rend  asunder,  to  break 
in  pieces. 

*dls-rupt  -tire,  s.  [DISRUPTURE,  v.]  A  rending 
or  tearing  asunder ;  disruption. 

•dls-rupt    tired,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISRUPTURE,  t'.] 

"dls-rupt'-tir-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISRUPT- 
URE, i'.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  sulist.:    The   act   of   tearing,  rending,  or 
breaking  asunder;  disruption. 

•dls-safe,  »dls-salff,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
safe,  saiff  (q.  v.).]  Insecurity,  danger. 

(uhill  wald  he  think  to  luff  hyr  our  the  laiff, 
nd  other  quhill  he  thocht  on  his  dissaiff." 

Wallace,  V.  612. 
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•diss  -as-sent,  v.  i.  [Prof,  dis,  and  Eng.  itssrnt, 
v.  i,,.  v.i]  To,li>seal. 

"  He  for  hi  nisei  ft- ami  the  remiinent  of  the  Prelates  'us,«. 
(t.s.s.'iif il  thereto  sirupliciter." — Keitlt  llist'iry,  p.  37. 

•diss  -as  sent,  s.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng.  assent,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  Dissent. 

"Add  to  this,  Or  reasons  be  givin  of  tluiir  ilisxtissent 
approviu  be  the  Commissioner-is." — Aiif'iid.  Act*  ('has.  I. 
(1814),  v.  677. 

dls-sat  Is-f  ac  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng.  sat- 
isfaction (q.  v.).]  The  state  of  being  disr-ati-i!ed; 
discontent ;  a  tooling  of  something  wanting  to  com- 
plute  one's  wish. 

"The  ambitious  man  has  little  happiness,  but  is  subject 
to  much  uneasiness  and  disS'ttiHfacli'ui."  — Addis<"t  ^/»  r- 

TT  For  the  difference  between  dissnlisj'in-tiiiii  and 
dislike,  seo  DISLIKE. 

•dis  sat-ls-fac -t5r-l-ness,  s.  [Eiig.  dissntis- 
factory;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dissatisfac- 
tory; a  failure  or  inability  to  give  satisfaction  or 
content ;  uusatisfactorine>s. 

"Their  poorness,  emptiness,  insufficiency,  dissutisfac- 
turiiiess." — Hall:  I'ljnti'mt'l.,  vol.  ii.;  Ilttpitiiti'*.*. 

*dls-sat-ls-fac  -tor-f,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
satisfactory  (q.  v.).j  Failing  to  jrive  satista'-;  ion  ; 
causing  discontent  or  dissatisfaction  ;  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

"  An  answer  verv  d/HXatitf'icturt/." — }'arli<iinriifiiry  Hist.: 
Charles  II.  (an.  1678). 

dis  sat  -Is-fled,  pa.par.  or  a.    [DISSATISFY.] 

dls-sat  -is-fy,  v.  (.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng.  satisfy 
(q.  v.j.J 

1.  To  fail  to  satisfy,  to  fall  short  of  tiie  expecta- 
tions of. 

"  Oue  after  one  they  take  their  turns,  nor  have  I  one 

espied 
That  does  not  slackly  go  away,  as  if  dissatisfied." 

Wordsworth:   Star-yn-frs. 

2.  To  make  discontented,  to  displease. 

"No  class  was  more  diss<ttisjted  with  the  Revolution." — 
Macanltty:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*dls-sat-ls-fy-lng,pr.  par.,a.  &s.  [DISSATISFY.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip,  adj.:    (.See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dissatisfied  or 
discontented. 

*dls-sav-age  (ageaslg),  i:  t.  [Pref.  dis.  and 
Eng.  savage  (q.  y.).J  To  raise  from  the  state  of 
savages ;  to  civilize. 

"  Those  wilde  kingdomes    .    .    , 
Which  I  ditsavaged  and  made  nobly  civill." 

Chap-.natt ;  Caisar  and  Ptiinpey,  i.     {Davfes.) 

*dls-scat  -tSr,  t'.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  scatter 
(q.  v.).]  To  scatter  abroad,  to  disperse. 

"The  broken  remnants  of  disscattered  power." 

Daniel:  Cil-il  Wars,  vi. 

*dls-se  a-fj6n,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  season 
(q.  v.).]  To  spoil  tho  flavor  of. 

"  By  mixing  with  the  Nilus  disseason  his  waters." — 
Sandys:  Travels,  p.  106.  (Dartes.) 

*dls-se  at,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.seaf  (q.  v.).] 
To  remove  or  eject  from  a  seat. 

"This  push 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  dissent  me  now." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  8. 

dis-sect',  v.  t.  [Lat.  dissectus,  pa.  particip.  of 
rfisseco=tocutup:  dts=away,  apart,  and  scro=to 
cut;  Fr.  dissequer;  Sp.  diacecar.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  cut  tip,  or  in  pieces,  to  disjoint. 

"Slaughter  is  now  dissected  to  the  full.' 

J>rayttm :  ftattle  uj  Agincourt. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  divide  and  examine  minutely  into  the  com- 
position of ;  to  analyze. 

"This  paragraph,  that  has  not  one  ingenuous  word 
throughout,  I  have  dissected  for  a  sample." — Atterbury. 

*(2)  To  punish. 

"  Yet  old  Lucilius  never  feared  the  times: 
But  lashed  the  city,  and  dissected  crimes." 

Di'tldcH:  Persius,  sat.  i. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Surg.:  To  divide  or  cut  up  an  animal  body, 
according  to  certain  rules,  for  tfie  purpose  of 
examining  the  structure  and  use  of  its  several 
parts ;  or  to  discover  tho  cause,  source,  or  seat  of 
any  morbid  affection  of  the  tissues,  &c. 

"  On  dissecting  the  head,  the  brain  Is  found  to  be  over- 
charged."— farmer;  Demoniacs  of  the  Sew  Testament,  ch. 
i.,  ser.  9. 

2.  Comm.:  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  dissecting- 
clerk  (q.  v.). 
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dissected 

3.  Histol.  if-  Anat. :  To  cut  up  or  diviilp  ;i  plant  or 
body  tor  the  purpose  of  examining  the  structure, 
use,  &c.,  of  tho  several  parts. 

dis  sect  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    (  DISSECT.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  Cut  or  divided  into  pieces. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Su'ry.:  Cut  up  or  divided   for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the   structure,  use,  &c.,  of   the  several 
parts. 

"The  footprints  and  impressions  of  diseases  in  diverse 
bodies  dissected" — Bacon:  On  LeurniHy,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Hot. :  Applied  to  leaves  divided  into  a  number 
of  narrow  stripes  or  segment. 

"  U/s.-v/ft/  applies  to  leaves  with  radiating  variation, 
having  numerous  narrow  divisions."— Bulj\ntr:  Botany, 

dissected  map.  An  educational  device  to  teacli 
geography.  A  map  is  pasted  on  to  a  thin  board  or 
vriieer.  and  thus  mounted  is  sawn  apart  into  pieces, 
following  tho  national  lines  of  demarcation.  The 
pieces  being  mixed,  ingenuity  and  study  arc  required 
to  fit  them  all  together  in  order. 

*dls-sect -I-ble,  a.  \~Eog.  dissect;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  dissected. 

"Keill  has  reckoned  up  in  the  human  body  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  muscles  <listteetible."—Palei/;  Xutiirul 
Theology,  ch.  i.\. 

dls-sect  -Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISSECT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d-  imrticip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  Tho  act  of  cutting  up  or  dividing  into 
pieces. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  examining  into  minutely,  or 
analyzing. 

II.  Surg. :  The  act  or  science  of  anatomical  dis- 
section. 

dissecting-clerk,  s. 

Comm.:  A  clerk  in  a  largo  wholesale  establish- 
ment, whose  duty  it  is  to  pick  out  and  enter  the 
items  in  an  invoice  according  to  tho  departments  of 
the  business  to  which  they  belong,  so  that  tho 
amount  of  business  done  by  any  particular  depart- 
ment can  be  ascertained  at  any  moment.  (Eny. 
Col.) 

dlssectlng-forceps,  s. 

Anat. :  A  pair  of  long  tweezers  used  in  dissecting. 

dlsaecting-knife, ». 

Anat.:  Tho  knives  of  the  Egyptian  embalmers 
were  of  an  Ethiopic  stone,  probably  flint.  Herodo- 
tus describes  them.  A  flint  knife  was  also  used  bi 
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each  and  all  are  usually  made  of  tine  solid  piece  of" 
metal  having  no  porous  handles  or  other  attach- 
ments to  absorb  and  retain  tho  poisonous  matters 
from  the  subjects. 

dissecting-microscope,  s. 

Anat.:  A  microscope  with  rack  adjustment  for 
focus,  spring  clips  to  told  the  object-slide,  movable 
arm  for  carrying  the  lenses,  used  for  anatomical 
and  botanical  investigations.  Beneath  the  eye- 
glass is  a  gutta-percha  stage  and  a  circle  of  glass 
illuminated  by  a  mirror  below. 

dls-sSc'-tion,  «.  [Fr.  dissection;  Sp.  ditaecion ; 
Ital.  dissezione,  from  Lat.  dissectus,  pa.  par.  of 
dwseco.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  cutting  up  or  dividing  into  parts. 
"There  must  be  many  dissections  made  in  the  quarry 

and  in  the  timber." — Miltuit:  Areopagfttca. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

11 1  made  divers  accurate  dissection*  of  the  eyes  ot 
moles." — Derham:  Physico-Theoloyu,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

2,  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  examining  minutely  or  analyzing. 
"  So  true  and  so  perfect  a  dissection  of  human  kind."— 
Vlanvill. 

*(2)  A  minute  or  single  part. 

"All  his  kindnesses  in  their  several  dissection*  fully 
commendable."—  Sidney.-  Defense  of  Poette,  p.  654. 

II.  Surg. :  The  act  or  science  of  cutting  up  or  dis- 
secting an  animal  or  vegetable  body  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  tho  structure  and  use  of  its  several 
organs  and  tissues. 

III.  Anat. :  The  dissection  of  tho  human  body  for 
purposes  of  science  was  ordered  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  in  the  college  of   Alexandria.     He  even 
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authorized  tho  vivisection  of  criminals  condemned 
to  death.  Herophilus  of  Cos  was  among  the  first 
of  the  professors  in  this  groat  school  of  medicine. 
[ANATOMY.] 

dls-see'-t5r,  s.  [Eng.  dissect;  -or.]  One  wln»  ills- 
sects;  one  who  is  skilled  in  anatomy ;  an  anatomist. 

"A  designer  or  painter,  a  <//s.str/";'  or  anatomist." — 
GnmhOl:  Artaf  VMlMlmiinj,  p.  177. 

dis  se  ize,  dls-se  ise,  *dis  seaze,  r.  t.  [Fr.  <les- 
satiir.] 

1.  (tril.  Lttnii.:  To  strip,  to  divest,  to  deprive. 
"  He  <lt»>ri*nl  him  self  of  alle,  yald  it  to  Sir  Jon." 

Robert  tlr>  Brniute,  p.  250. 

2.  Law:  To  deprive  of  tho  seizin  or  possession  of; 
to  dispossess  wrongfully. 

"His  ancient  patrimony  which  his  family  had  been 
di**'iz.-<l  of."— Locke. 

dis  se  ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISSEIZE.] 
dls-seiz  ee  ,  s.    [Eng.  disseiz(c ) ;  -ee.] 
I, »ii- :  One  who  is  deprived  unlawfully  of  the  pos- 
session of  an  estate. 

dis  seiz -In,  «.    [O.  Fr.]    (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"  When  n  man  invades  the  possession  of  another,  and  by 
force  or  surprise  turns  him  out  of  the  occupation  of  his 
lands,  [this]  is  termed  a  disseizin,  being  a  deprivation  of 
the  actual  seisin,  or  corporal  freehold  of  the  lands,  which 
the  tenant  before  enjoyed. "—Rlackttone:  t'omment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  IS. 

dls-seiz    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISSEIZE.] 

A,  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  --Is  substantive : 

Lan':  The  same  as  DISSEIZIN  (q.  v.). 

dls-seiz  5r,  *dis-seis-er,  s.  [Eng.  disseizW; 
-or.] 

1.  Ord.Lana.:  One  who  deprives  another  unlaw- 
fully of  what  is  his  right. 

"Thou    .    .    .    art  disseiser  of  another's  right." 

Dray  ton:  Barons'  War,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Law :  One  who  unlawfully  deprives  another  of 
the  possession  of  an  estate. 

"The  law  hath  been  that  the  dissefsor could  not  reBnter 
without  action." — Selden:  Illust.  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion, 
song  zvii. 

dls-seiz  '-6r-ess,  s.    [Eng.  disseizor;  -em.] 
Law:  A  woman   who  unlawfully  deprives    any 
person  of  possession  of  an  estate. 

*dIs-seiz'-Ure,  *dis-seis-ure,8.  [Eng.disetz(e); 
-ure.]  The  act  of  disseizing  another;  disseizin. 

"  To  take  revenge  for  .  .  .  the  dissuiaures,  which 
his  hided  enemies  had  made  in  his  lands  there.*' — Speed: 
Henru  III.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  Ix.,  g  47. 

*dls-self,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  self  (q.  v.).] 
To  put  one  beside  one's  self;  to  stupefy. 

"  This  shivering  writer  that  my  sonic  benums, 
Freezes  my  senses,  and  disselfs  me  so." 

Sylvester.-  The  Trophies,  1,116.    (Davits.') 

*dls-sgm  -bill,  a.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  desha- 
bille.] Undressed,  unclothed. 

"  Wallace  si  at  ur,  off  gretnes,  and  off  hycht 
Was  jugyt  thus,  be  discretioun  off  rycht, 
That  saw  him,  bath  dissembill  and  in  weid; 
ix  quartaris  large  he  was  in  lenth  indeid." 

Wallace,  ix.  1,924. 

*dls-sem-bla-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sem- 
blable  (q.  v.).]  Unlike,  dissimilar. 

"  All  humaine  things,  lyke  the  Silenes,  or  duble  images 
of  Alcibiades,  have  two  faces,  much  alike  and  dissem- 
blable." — .Urn-tee  Encom.  by  Chaloner,  E  8. 

*dls-sem  -blance  (1),  s.  [Eng.  diasembl(e) ; 
-ance.~\  The  act  or  power  of  dissembling. 

"  I  wanted  those  old  instruments  of  state 
Dissemblance  and  suspect." 

Marttnn:  Malcontent,  i.  4. 

•dls-sgrn  blan?e  (2),  «.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
semblance  (q.  v.).]  An  unlikeuess,  or  dissimilarity. 

"  Nor  can  there  be  a  greater  dissemblance  between  one 
wise  man  and  another." — Osbonif:  Advice  to  a  Son  (1658). 

dls-sem'-ble,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  dissembler;  Fr. 
dissimuler,  from  Lat.  dissimulo=to  dissimulate,  to 
conceal:  di»=away,  apart.  and8/mwio=to  pretend; 
Sp.  disimular;  Ital.  dissimulare.] 

A.  TrarMtive: 

1.  To  pretend  that  not  to  bo  which  really  is ;  to 
hide  under  a  false  appearance ;  to  disguise,  to  con- 
ceal. 

"  They  should  have  either  dissembled  their  displeasure, 
or  openly  declared  the  true  reasons  for  it."—  .Macaulait: 
Hist.  Kny.,  ch.  xviii. 

*2.  To  pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not ;  to  feign. 
"  Dissembling  sleep,  and  watchful  to  betray." 

Dryden:  Sigiamonda  and  Guiscardo,  243. 


disseminating 

*;*.  To  imitate. 

"  The  gold  dissfml'Jed  well  their  yellow  hair." 

Drijtlen:   I'/vyi'/'.s  AZneid,  viii.  875. 

*4.  To  disguise,  to  make  unrecognizable. 
"I'll  put  it  [a  gown]  on,  and  I  will  ttixscmblc  myself 
in't."—  Slinks-si'.:  Twelfth  Sight,  iv.  2. 

B.  Tutransitive : 

*1.  To  givt>  a  false  appearance. 
"  What  wicked  and  itfxm>ntbfi>i'j  glass  of  mino 
Made  me  compare  with  Hermiu's  sphery  eyne  ?" 
Shitkesp. :  Jlidsittmtti'r  .V/y/iT.-*  Divani,  ii.  2. 

2.  To   assume  a  false   appearance;   to  play  tho 

hypocrite ;  to  conceal  or  disguise  one's  real  thoughts 
under  a  false  exterior. 

"  She  was  far  too  violent  to  flatter  or  to  dissemble."— 
Macuultuj:  nimt.  Kng.,  ch.  iv. 

tf  For  the  difference  between  to  dissemble  and  to 
conceal,  see  CONCEAL. 

dls-sem  -Wed  (bled  as  beldi,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DISSEMBLE. J 

dis  sem  -bier,  s.  [Eng.  di(.xembl(e) ;  -cr.l  One 
who  dissembles  or  conceals  his  real  thoughts  or 
opinions  under  a  false  exterior ;  one  who  feigns  what 
he  does  not  think  or  believe  ;  a  hypocrite. 

"  Those  very  dissembler*  whose  villany  had  brought 
disgrace  on  the  Puritan  name." — Mncaul<ty:  Hist.  Eny., 
ch.  ii. 

f  For  the  difference  between  dissembler  and 
hypocrite,  see  HYPOCRITE. 

dla  sem  -bliftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s,    [DISSEMBLE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.   rf-  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb. ) 

C.  -Is substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  hiding  or  disguising  under  a  falso 
appoaranco ;  dissimulation. 

"  Which  M.HHB  that  art  of  wise  lUsnemhling  call." 

Davenant;  Gondibert,  bk.  iii.,  c.  1. 

2.  The  assumption  of  a  false  character;  hypoc- 
risy. 

"Good  now,  play  one  scene 
Of  excellent  dissembling." 

Sit&beap,:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  8. 

dls-sem  -bllfig-li?,  adv.  [Eng.  dissembling;  -ly.] 
In  a  dissembling  manner ;  with  dissimulation ; 
hypocritically. 

"  And  yet  iliasembltnglif  hethoughte 
To  dallye  and  to  piny." 

Drunt:  Horace,  bk.  i.,  sat.  9. 

dlS-sem  -I-nate,  r.  t,  &  i.  [Lat.  disseminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  dixsemino=to  scatter  seed:  d/s=away, 
apart,  and"»ejm"no=to  sow  seed;  semen=seed;  Fr. 
diss£miner;  Sp.  diseminar;  Ital.  disseminare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  scatter  abroad,  to  disperse. 

'•  Some  plants  are  disseminated  generally  over  the 
globe."— Balfonr:  Botany,  §  1,142. 

2.  To  publish,  to  circulate. 

"The  papers  .  .  .  were  disseminated  at  the  public 
charge."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  vi. 

3.  To  sow  tho  seeds  of ;  to  sow  as  seed. 

"  Swept  with  a  woman's  neatness,  breeding  else 
Contagion,  and  disseminating  death." 

Cotvper:  Tank,  iii.  616,  617. 

4.  To  scatter  as  seed ;  to  spread  abroad  with  a 
view  to  growth  or  propagation ;  to  circulate. 

"How  can  it  be  that  a  naughty  quality  should  be  more 
apt  to  be  disseminated  than  a  good  one?" — Bishop  Taylor ^ 
Original  Sin,  ch.  vi.t  s.  1. 

5.  To  spread,  to  diffuse,  to  circulate. 

"There  is  a  nearly  uniform  and  constant  fire  or  heat 
disseminated  throughout  the  body  of  the  earth." — Wood- 
ward. 

B.  Intraiis.:  To  spread,  to  be  diffused. 

^T  For  the  difference  between  to  disseminate  and 
to  spread,  see  SPREAD. 

dis-sem -I-nat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISSEMI- 
NATE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Scattered,  spread,  or  circulated 
about. 

2.  Min.:  Occurring   in   small  portions  scattered 
about  or  througli  some  other  substance. 

dls-sSm  -In-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISSEM- 
INATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tfr  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The   act  of  scattering,  spreading, 
circulating,  or  diffusing ;  dissemination. 

"The  disseminating  ot  heresies  and  infusing  of  preju- 
dices."— Hammond:  Fundamentals. 


1)611,    b<J$-;     p6ut,    J6wl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfcn;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  shiis.     -Die,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


dissemination 

dis  sem-i-na  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  di»»eminatio,tnaa 

I//NS.  niinatus,  pa.  par.  of  di.txcinino;  Fr.  dissemina- 
tion :  Ital.  disseminazione.] 

1 .  The  act  of  disseminating,  spreading,  or  circulat- 
ing with  a  view  to  growth,  advancement,  or  propa- 
gation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  widely  spread  or  diffused. 
*dls  Bern  -i-na-tlve,    a.     [Eng.   dissemi>tat(e) ; 

-n-e.] 

1.  Tending  to  disseminate ;  disseminating. 

2.  Easily  disseminated  or  spread. 

dls-sem  -I-na-tor,  s.  [Eng.  dimeminat(e) ;  -or.] 
One  who  disseminates  or  spreads  about ;  a  circu- 
lator. 

dis  sen  sion,  *dls-cen  cioun,  *dis  sen-cioun, 
*dis-sen-clun,  s.  [Lat.  dissensio^  from  dissensus, 
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dissever 


"  The  parts  are  not  discrete,  or  disseiilaiiii,  for  both  con-  series  of  cells, 

elude  not  putting  away,  and  consequently  in  such  a  form  .dlg_ggrt  ,  ,..  ,-.     rLat,  disserto=to  debate,  to  dis- 

the  proposition  is  ridiculous.   -M.ltuu :  Tetrachordon.  cu  »  -j     To  d'scourse   to  discuss>  to  treat,  to  debate. 

1  In  some  copies  tho  reading  is  dissentary.  "Whom  once  I  heard  disserting  on  the  topic  of  reli- 

*dl8  Sen-ta  -tion,  S.    [Eng.  dissent:  -ation.]  Dis-  gion."— Harris :  Dialogue  concerning  Happiness. 

agreement,  discord,  dispute,  dissension.  *dls'-ser-tate,  r.  i.    [Lat.  dissertatus,  pa.  par.  of 

Their  strifes,  dissertations,  and  all  civil  warres." 

Browne.-  Britannia's  r<tst«rnl*,  bk.  ii.,  s.  2. 
dls-sent -§r,  s.    [Eng.  dissent;  -cr.J 
1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who   dissents,  disagrees,  or 


disserto.]    To  discourse,  to  discuss,  to  dissert. 

dls-ser-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  dissertatiK.  from  dis. 
srrtatns,  pa.  par.  of  diuerto;  Fr.  dissertation  ;  Sp. 
disertaeion;  Ital.  dissertazione.] 


~~-~     ____    — ,  _.       ,. -  »*    •"  -—    ." .---.  — "  l  u     1   1 

pa.  par.  of  dissen/io= to  differ  in  opinion :  dYs=away,    differs  from  another  in  opinion  ;  one   who    n       s    ciission. 
apart;  senfio=to  feel,    to   think;  Fr.  dissension;    or  expresses  different  or  contrary 


.  . 

1.  A  discourse  on  any  subject ;  an  argument,  a  dis- 

In    a  certaine    dissertation    had    once    with    Master 


5uces"cOTi^»«on,"a'coilision  of  humors  produces    The  spirit  or  principles  of  dissent  or  of  dissenters.          !f  For  the   difference   between   dissertation   and 
discord.     A  love  of  one's  own  opinion,  combined       ,,  Tne  shop-keeping    dissenterism  of  Carlingford."—    essay,  see  ESSAY. 

with  a  disregard  for  the  opinions  of  others,  gives    jtrs.  oiiphant:  Salem  Chapel,  ch.  iii.  *dls-s§r-ta  -tion-al,  a.    [Eng  dissertation; -al.] 

rise  to  dissension;  selfishness  is  the  main  cause  of       M,.^s^t._2,_,,0  .,  t    rFnCT  rfi««»,,^,.  • -;^.1  To    Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  dissertation  ; 

disquisitional. 

..•-ta  -tion-lst,  s.  [Eng. dissertation  ;  -ixt.] 

)  composes  a  dissertation;  an  essayist,  a  di 

the  minds  of  men  from  eachTother,  but  to  dissolve       dls-sen'-tl-ent  (ortient  as  Shent),  a.&s.   [Lat.    sertator. 

the  bonds  of    society;    contention  is  accompanied    lnssentie,ls,VT.pai.  ot  dissentio.^  *dls  -s6r-ta'-t5r,  s.    [Lat.,  from  dissertatus,  pa, 

by  anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and  many  evil   passions ;  A...A.S  •  Disagreeing  or  differing  in  opinion ;    Par.  of  disserto.]    One  who  composes  a  dissertation; 

SgrFa-tsisaw-ttSc  4sp™™=:  1  ,.„,.  ;S=«s  w e as 

•fFor  the  difference  between  dimension  and  differ-    -Xaeaulaj:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ni.  ™™ ""-Boy?" OnJientle/s  phjaris,  p.  114. 
ence,  see  DIFFERENCE.                                                           B.  As  subst. :   One  who  disagrees   or   differs   "»,..,.  rD     ,     , .  i    v  „ 

*dl8-sen-BiOUS,  *dls-sen  -tiOUS,  a.    [Eng.  dis-    opm^^one  whohold.  or  expresses  contrary  views;  .^j^J^.l   %& ffejSStotf;  to? 

sent;   -ious.]    Disposed  to   dissension  or  discord;    a  Qissenter.  !_•?__  n, — x  ^ ;._Jj:__ 

marrelsome,  contentious,  factious,  seditions.  "Two  strong  protests,   however,   signed,   the    first    by 

twenty-seven,   the  second  by  twenty-one,  dissentients.   — 
Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix.' 


quarrelso 

"  You  dissensions  rogues, 
That,  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion. 
Make  yourselves  scabs." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

»dls-s6n -slouB-lf,  *dis  sen  -  tious-ly,  adv. 
[Bug.  dissensions;  -/#.]  In  a  quarrelsome  or  fac- 
tious manner. 

"  No  more  the  gods  dissensioitsly  employ 
Their  high-housed  powers." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  ii. 


jure,  to  hurt,  to  prejudice. 

"The  objection  will  as  much  disserve  the  cause  of  the 
Church  of  Home."—  Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  4. 


dls-sent  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISSENT,  t'.] 

A.  Aspr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Differing  or  disagreeing  in  opin- 
ion ;  holding  contrary  views. 

II.  Ecclesiastical: 


•dls-ser  ved,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISSERVE.] 
*dls-sgr  -Vl96,  s.    [O.  Fr.  dessert-ice.]    An  injury. 

detriment,  or  prejudice;  an  ill-turn. 
"Which  would  be  of  nodissemicetoapeTson  in  health."" 

— Up.  Home:   Works,  vol.  v.;  Self-Denial,  dis.  1. 

*dls-ser -vlce-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and   Eng. 


1.  Differing  or  dissenting  on  points  of  doctrine,    f^r'cra&je Jq.   v.).,]  _Not ^serviceable,    injurious 
[Latitrd/s»en<40=to    rites,  or  government,  from  an  established  church  ; 
differ  in  opinion :    dis  =  away,  apart,  and  sentio  =    nonconformist. 


dls-sent ,  *dis-sente,  r.  i. 
Jiffer  in  opinion :    dis  =  awau ,  _r  —  . 
to  feel,  to  think  ;  Sp.  disentir;  Ital.  dissentire.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  differ  or  disagree  in  opinion  ;  to  bo  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion ;  to  hold  opposite  views. 

"  Malice  had  no  leisure  to  dissent." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  v. 

1  It  is  followed  by  from. 

Addison:  Spectator. 
*2.  To  be  of  a  different  or  contrary  nature, 


hurtful,  detrimental,  prejudicial. 

render  me  disserviceable  in  the  employment." 
•  Many  of  the  dissenting  clergy  of  London  expressed     W*'  Contempt.,  vol.  i.,  n.  Good  Steward. 


their  concurrence  in~ these" charitable  sentiments!"— Ma-        *dIS-Ser'-Vl9e-a-ble-neSS,   s.     [Eng.    dissd 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii.  tible;  -ness.']    The  quality  of  being  disserviceable  or 

2.  Belonging  to  or  used  by  a  body  of  dissenters ;    prejudicial ;  hurtfuluess. 

"All  action  being  for  some  end,  and  not  the  end  itself, 
its   aptness   to    be   commanded    or  forbidden,    must   he 


as,  a  dissenting  chapel. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lana.:  The  act  of  holding  or  expressing 
contrary  opinions ;  dissent,  disagreement  of  opinion. 


s   aptness    ._    -_    

founded  upon  its  serviceableness  or  disserviceablen 
some  end.   — Xorrts. 


f,  adv.  [Eng.  disserviceabh  : 
s,  or  prejudicial  man- 


2.  Eccles.:  The  act,  of  separating  or  dissenting       ,.T  did  nothing  disserviceably'ta  your  majesty,  or  the- 

duke."— Market:  Life  of  Abp.  William*,  pt.  ii.,  p.  17. 


from  an  established  church. 

me^Tev^ran^                                                    di^gVe^ent"1611*1  "   ^  ^^'"^   DiSSCDt'  MlS-sSrv -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISSERVE.] 

is  true,  and  to  shun,  as  hurtful,  whatever  dissenteth  from     disagree  A    &  g     4g                       ^  parficip.    adj.:   (See  the 

it   but  that  most  which  doth  farthest  absent."—  Hooker:        "Among  other  things,  thedi»M»rm«it  from  the  conclu-  ".    , 

sion  of  the  last  meeting  about  Earlstoun's  going  abroad,  v 

was  very  discouraging,  and  was  the  occasion  of  much  con-  C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  disservice- 

tention  and  division/'— Contend,  of  Societies,  p.  21.  able, 
dls-sep  -I-ment,  s.    [Lat.  dis= away,  apart,  and 


Eccl.  Polity. 

II.  Eccles. :  To  differ  on  points  of  doctrine,  rites, 
or  government  from  an  established  church ;  not 
to  conform. 


*dl8-sete,  a.    [Lat.  di'«st?««=scatt«red,  pa.  par. 


rFor'thi  difference  between  to  dissent  and    to    ^^f '="  **^™<  a  di™ion ;  «ep'°=  °    Sp/^fsero^to  sow.f^ltteredrdrsper^"15 


differ,  see  DIFFER, 
dls-sent ,  s.    [DISSENT,  r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  A  difference  or  disagreement  of  opinion. 
"Hadstthou  been  firm  and  fixed  in  thy  dissent, 
Neither  had  I  transgressed,  nor  thou  with  me." 

Stilton:  P.  L.,  ix.  1160,  1161. 


.  . 

1.  Bot.:  A  division  in  the  ovary;  a  true  dissepi-       •« wander  nlwaies  they  do  from  place  to  place, 
ment  is  formed  when  the  carpels  are  so  united  that    farre  and  wide  asunder,  without  house  and  home."— I'. 


the  edges  of  each  of  the 
contiguous  ones  by  their 
union  form  a  septum.  Each 
dissepiment  is  formed  by  a 
double  wall  of  two  laminae : 
when  tho  carpels  are 
placed  side  by  side,  true  dis- 


2. A  declaration  or  difference  of  opinion.  M „ ,  __ 

*3.  Contrariety  or  opposition  of  nature  or  quail-  sepiments  must  be  vertical 

ties.  and  not  horizontal.    A  spu- 

"The  dissents  of  the  menstrual  or  strong  wators  may  rious  or  false  dissepiment  is 

hinder  the  incorporation,  as  well  as  the  dissent  of  the  formed  when  the   divlsmns 

metals.    Therefore  where  the  menstrua  are  the  same,  and  are  not  joined  by  the  union 

yet  the  incorporation  followeth  not,  the  dissent  is  in  the  of   the  edges  of  contiguous 

metale." — Bacon.  carpels.     They  ^  are   often 


Dissepiment. 


disse 

"  Being  dissentaneous  and  repugnant  t< 
humor     and    genius   of    mankind."— Bar; 


nbvi,  by  dissepi 

n"nt  '™  "  s?™"™       2.  Zool. :  A  term  used  in  a  restricted  sense  to  des- 
iguate  certain  imperfect  transverse  partitions  which 


Holland:  Ammianus  Xamellinus  (1609). 

*dls-sef-tle,  v.   t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.   settle  \ 
(q.  v.).]    To  unsettle,  to  unfix,  to  disturb. 

"Not   to   shake  or  dissettle  anything  thereby."— Cad-  ( 
worth:  Intell.  System,  p.  721. 

*dls-set  -tle-m8nt,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  settle-! 
ment  (q.  v.).l    The  act  of  unsettling  or  disturbing; 
tho  state  of  being  unsettled. 

"  A  dissettlement  of  the  whole  birthright  of  England." —  ; 
Xarvell:  Works,  i.  616. 

dis  sSv  -er,  *de-sev-er,  t-.  t.  &  ;.    [O.  Fr.  dis- 
sevrer,  desevrer ;  Ital.  disseperare,  from  Lat.  dis= 
away,  apart,  andseparo=to  separate.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  part,  to  separate,  to  divide  into  parts,  tor 
disunite,  to  sunder. 

"  Dissevering  with  my  knife 
A  waxen  cake." 

Coteper:  Homer's  CMtyssey,  bk.  111. 


fate     fat     fare      amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w«,    w8t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    tnere;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6     p8t, 
or.     woVe,     wpif,     w6rk,     whd,     sftn;     mute.     cub.     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     *,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  = 


disseverance 

2.  To  separate,  to  cut  away. 

"  I  urn    .     .    .    (teseufred  fro  thy  syght." 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poemn;  Patience,  314. 

:*.  To  breakup,  to  disintegrate,  to  dissolve. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  part,  to  separate. 

"  So  that  I  shulde  not  dissever 
Fro  hir,  in  whom  in  all  my  light." 

Gotrer,  ii.  97 

2.  To  branch  off;  to  go  in  different  directions. 

"  Like  river  branches,  far  and  wide, 
Dissevering  as  they  run." 

Hemans:  Meeting  of  the  Brothers. 

*d!s-BSv  -er-fcnge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desseverance,  des- 
N.  Trnnce.~\  The  act  of  dissevering  or  separating; 
M-puration ;  a  division,  a  space. 

"  Betwene  the  which  waa  meane  dianeueraiice 
From  every  browe,  to  show  a  distance." 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love . 

*dis-sev-er-a  -tion,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dessevreison^trom 
Lat.  d*s=a\vay,  apart,  and  separatio=ti  separa- 
tion.] The  actof  disseveringor  separating;  dissev- 
erance. 

dls-sev  -ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISSEVER.] 
dls-sev  -er-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISSEVER.] 
A.  &  B.    -4s  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  severing,  separating, 
dividing,  or  disuniting. 

"The  dissevering  of  fleets  hath  been  the  overthrow  of 
many  actions.—  Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  Worltl. 

dls-sev  -er-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dissever;  -meiif.]  The 
act  of  dissevering,  dividing,  or  disuniting. 

"Thedissfi-frment  of  bone  and  vein."— C.  Bronte.-  Jane 
Eyre,  ch.  xxvii. 

*dls-shad  -OW,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  shadow 
(q.  v.).]  To  free  or  clear  from  shadow  or  shade,  or 
anything  which  darkens  or  blinds. 

"Soon  as  he  again  disshadowed  is." 

O.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph. 

*dls-she  avh,  v.t .  &  i.  [Pref.  die,  and  Eug.  sheath. 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  draw  out  of  a  sheath ;  to  unsheath. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  or  drop  out  of  the  sheath. 
'*His  sword  dissheathing    pierced    his    own  thigh. "— 

Raleigh;  Hist,  of  the  World,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv.,  g  3. 

*dls-shlp  ,  t'.  t.  .Pref.  die,  and  Eng.sAip  (q.  v.).] 
To  remove  from  a  ship,  to  unship. 

"The  captaine  shal  from  time  to  time  disship  any 
artificer  .  .  .  out  of  the  Primrose  into  any  of  the 
other  three  ships." — Httckluyt:  Voyage*,  i.  297. 

*dls-shlv  -Sr,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
shiver  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  shiver  or  break  in  pieces. 

B.  Intrans.:  To   become   shivered   or  broken  in 
pieces. 

"And  shieldes  disshyuering  cracke." 

Webbe:  Eng.  Poetrie,  p.  50.     (Davies.) 

*dl8-8hlv  -ered,  a.  fPref.  dis,  and  Eng.  shivered 
(q.  v.).]  Shivered  in  pieces. 

'* Dis&hivered  speares,  and  shields  ytorne  in  twaine.1' 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  21. 

Mis-shroud,  *dis-shr<Jwd  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  shroud  (q.  v.).]  To  make  open,  plain,  or 
manifest.  (Stanihurst. ) 

*dls  -sl-den$e,  *.  [Lat.  dissidentia,  from  dis- 
sidens,  pr.par.  of  dissideo=to  disagree.]  A  disagree- 
ment, discord,  or  dissent. 

dis  si  dent,  a.  <fe  s.  [Lat.  dissidens,  pr.  par,  of 
dissideo  =  to  sit  apart,  to  disagree :  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  sedeo=to  sit.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Disagreeing;  not  in  agreement  or  accord,  dis- 
cordant. 

"As  our  life  and  manners  be  dissident  from  theirs."— 
Bobinson-.  Tr.of  More's  Utopia  (1551),  ch.  ii. 

2.  Dissenting;  specially  dissenting  from  an  estab- 
lished church. 

"  Dissident  priests  also  give  enough."— Carlylf. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Gen. :  One  who  disagrees  or  dissents  in  opinion 
or  views;  one  who  dissents  from  or  opposes  any 
motion. 

"If  a  few  dissidents  managed  to  get  in,  they  were 
shouted  down  or  expelled  by  main  force."— London  Daily 
telegraph. 

II.  Specifically  : 

1.  Religion:  One  who  dissents  from  an  established 
church ;  a  dissenter. 

2.  Hist.:  A  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  or   member  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Poland,  who,  under  the  old 
elective  monarchy,  was  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
his  faith. 

"The  diet  appeared  to  treat  the  complaints  of  the  dis- 
sidents with  great  moderation." — Guthrie;  Poland. 
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*dls-slght  (gh  silent),  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
sight  i,q.  v.).]  Anything  annoying  or  unpleasant  to 
the  r-iglit ;  an  eyesore. 

"Brummel  .  .  .  the  king  of  elegance  was  banished 
even  the  table  d'hote  because  he  wits  a  rtissiyht  and  an 
annoyance."— The  Theologian  ^,1845),  ii.  269. 

*dls-sll  -I-en$e,  s.  [Lat.  dissiliens,  pr.  par.  of 
di88ilio=to  leap  apart  or  asunder:  cifc=away,  apart, 
and  sa/to=to  leap.]  The  actof  leaping  or  starting 
asunder. 

dls-sll-l-ent,  o.  [Lat.  dissiliens.  pr.  par.  of  dis- 
*ilio,  \ 

Bot.:  Starting  asunder;  bursting  asunder;  part- 
ing with  violence. 

"  In  the  case  of  many  Euphorbiacea?,  as  ffiiracrepitans, 
the  cocci  separate  with  great  force  nud  elasticity,  the 
cells  being  called  dtesiUent^—Batfmir:  Botany,  §533. 

*dls-sll-l  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  dissiUo=to  leap  or  start 
asunder.]  The  act  of  starting,  springing,  or  burst- 
ing asunder  or  apart. 

"The  dissilition  of  that  air  was  great." — Boyle.-  Works, 
i.  92. 

dls-slnv-l-lar,  a.  [Fr.  dissimilaire.]  Not  simi- 
lar or  alike ;  unlike  in  any  way ;  heterogeneous,  dis- 
cordant, Opposed.  [SlMILAB.J 

"  Our  imaginations  paint  souls  and  angels  in  as  dissimi- 
lar &  resemblance." — Qlanvill:  Scepsis  Scientijlt-a,  ch.  vii. 

dls-slm-I-lar  -I-tyS  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Bug.  simi- 
larity (q.  v.).]  The  quality  of  being  dissimilar  or 
unlike ;  nnlikeness,  dissimilitude. 

"We  might  account  even  for  a  greater  dissimilarity." — 
Sir  W.  Jones:  On  the  Chinese,  dis.  7. 

dls-slm  -I-lar-1? ,  adv.  [Eng.  dissimilar;  -ly.} 
In  a  dissimilar  manner. 

"  With  verdant  shrubs  dissimilarly  gay.'* 

Smart:  The  Hop-Garden,  bk.  i. 

*dls-8lm-l-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  dissimilatio,  from 
dissiniiJis=unlike.]  (For  definition  see  extract.) 

"The  converse  of  the  processes  just  considered  is  ili»»im- 
nation,  by  which  two  identical  sounds  are  made  unlike, 
or  two  similar  sounds  are  made  to  diverge." — H.  Sweet,  in 
Trans.  Phllol.  Soc.  (1873-74),  p.  473. 

'dls-sIm'-MS,  «.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  simile 
(q.  v.).]  Comparison  or  illustration  by  contraries. 

dls-slm-ll -I-tflde,  s.  [Lat.  dissimilitude:  dis= 
away,  apart,  and  similitudo  =  likeness ;  similis  = 
like.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Unlikeness,  dissimilarity ;  a  want 
or  absence  of  similarity  or  resemblance. 

"The  dissimilitude  between  the  Divinity  and  images." 
— Stillingfleet. 

2.  Rhet. :  A  dissimile ;  a  comparison  by  contraries. 
*dls-slm'-11-late,  a.    [Lat.  dissimulatus,  pa.  par. 

of  <Jissiniu(o=to  dissemble.]   Dissembling,  disguise. 
"  Under  smiling  she  was  dissimulate." 

Chaucer:  Test,  of  Cre&seide. 

dls-slm  -tt-late,  v.  t.  [DISSIMULATE,  a.]  To 
dissemble,  to  conceal,  to  disguise. 

"  Public  feeling  required  the  meagerness  of  nature  to 
be  dissimulated  by  tall  barricades  of  frizzed  curls  and 
bows."— O.  Eliot:  Hiddlemarch,  ch.  iii. 

tdls-slm  -Ji-la-tSr,  *dis-sim-u-la-tor,  s.  [Lat. 
dissimulator,]  A  dissembler. 

"Dissimulator  as  I  was  to  others.'' — Lytton:  Pelham,  ch. 
Ixvii.  (Dav'.es.) 

dis-slm-u-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat,  dissimulatio,  from 
dissimulate,  pa.  par.  of  dissim«to=to  dissemble 
(q.  v.) ;  Fr.  dissimulation;  Sp.  disinmlacion;  Port. 
auttmvlafao;  Ital.  dissimuldzione.]  The  act  of 
dissembling;  a  disguising  or  hiding  under  a  false 
appearance ;  false  pretension,  hypocrisy. 

"Simulation  is  a  pretense  of  what  is  not,  and  dissimula- 
tion a  concealment  of  what  is."— Taller.  No.  213. 

*dls-slm  -ule,  *dls-sim-l-len,  *dls-sim-u-len, 
*dis-sym-ele,  *dis-sym-yl,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  dissi- 
muler;  Port,  dissimular;  Sp.  disimular;  Ital.  dis- 
simulare,  from  Lat.  dissimulo.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  dissemble,  to  hide  under  a  false 
appearance. 

"To  the  intent  he  would  not  discomfort  his  friend 
Titus,  FheJ  dissimuled  his  heaviness." — SirT.Eluot'  Gov- 
ernor, 124. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  dissemble. 

"  So  wele  dissimulen  he  coude." 
„    „  Chaucer:  Troilus,  iii.  385. 

2.  To  pretend,  to  feign. 

"Wherfor  Saul  dtssymijlide  to  go  out."—  Wucliffe:  I 
Kinas  Miii.  13.  (.Purvey.) 

"dls-slm -u-lgr,  *dis-sim-i-lour,   *dis-sim-u- 

lOUr,  s.    [Lat.  dissimulator,  from  dissimulatus,  pa. 

par.  of  dissimulo:  Ital.  dissimnlatore ;  Sp.  disimu- 

lador ;  Port,  dissimulador.]    A  dissembler. 

"  O  fals  dissimttlour,  O  Greke  Sinon  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.:  16,714. 


dissipation 


*dls-slm  -u-Hng,  *dis-sim  i-lyng,  *dis-sim-u- 
lynge,  *dys  sym-y-lynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dis- 

SI.MULE.] 

A.  <fe  B.  -Is  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  thr 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  dissembling;  dissimula- 
tion. 

"  Thynges     .    .    .    whiche  I  shal  with  dissimulynge 
amende."  Cltaitct'r:  Troilus,  v.  1,625. 

*dls'-slp-a-ble,  a.  [Lat,  dissipabilis,  from  iii.s- 
sipo=to  dissipate.]  Capable  of  being  easily  dissi- 
pated, scattered,  or  dispersed. 

"They  render  the  aliment  both  less  tlissipable  anil 
more  separable." — Bacon:  Hist.  Life  and  Death. 

*dls-sl-pand  -Ing,  a.  [Lat.  dissipajia,  pa.  par. 
of  dissipo^to  scatter,  to  waste.]  Dissipated,  prolii- 
gatc>,  spendthrift. 

"  Young  Noy,  the  dtssipandtng  Noy,  is  killed  in. 
France."—  Letter  to  Wentworth,  April  6,  1636.  (.fares.) 

dis  -si-pate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dissipafws,  pr.  par- 
of  dissipo—to  scatter,  to  disperse,  from  Lat.  dis= 
away,  apart,  and  *«Mpo=to  throw  (Cf.  Eng,  sweep)  ; 
Fi.dissiper;  Sp.  disipar;  Port,  dissiper;  Ital.  dis- 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  scatter,  to  disperse,  to  drive  in  different 
directions. 

"  With  keen  hunger  bold, 
Springs  o'er  the  fence,  and  dissipates  the  fold." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  vi.  169,  160. 

2.  To  scatter,  to  cause  to  spread  and  disappear. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  scatter,  to  disperse,  to  cause  to  disappear. 
"The  more  clear  light  of  the  gospel  dissipated  those. 

foggy  mists  of  error." — Selden:  Notes  to  Drayton's  Polyol~ 
bioii,  song  x. 

2.  To  squander,  to  spend  lavishly  or  wastefully  j 
to  waste,  to  consume. 

"  The  vast  wealth  which  was  left  him  was  in  three  years 
dissipated.'1 — Burnet:  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  (an.  1509  >- 

*3.  To  spend  uselessly  or  wastefully. 

"  To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  joy," 

Armstrong. 

*4.  To  weaken,  to  waste  by  application  to  too> 
many  subjects. 

"The  extreme  tendency  of  civilization  is  to  dissipate 
all  intellectual  energy."—  Bazlitt. 

*5.  To  neutralize,  to  counteract. 

"It  is  covered  with  skin  and  hair,  to  quench  and  dissi- 
pate the  force  of  any  stroke  and  retard  the  edge  of  any 
weapon." — Ray. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  scatter,  to  disperse,  to  waste  or  vanish 
away. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  dissipated,  dissolute,  extravagant,, 
or  wasteful ;  to  indulge  in  dissipation  or  extrava- 
gance. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  dissipate  and  to- 
spend,  see  SPEND. 

dla'-sl-pa-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DISSIPATE.] 
A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 
B.IK  adjective  : 

I.  Lit. :  Scattered,  dispersed,  caused  to  vanish  or 
waste  away. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Given  to  dissipation,  extravagance,  or  excess? 
dissolute,  devoted  to  pleasure. 

2.  Spent  in  dissipation. 

t  "  Thus  dissipated  was  his  life,  and  thns  casual  his  sub-t 
sistence." — Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Savage. 

dis -sl-pa-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISSIPATE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <Sb  particip.  adj. :   (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  scattering,  dispersing,  or 
squandering;  dissipation. 

dlg-sl-pa  -tion,  *dis-si-pa-cion,  s.  [Lat.  dis- 
sipatio,  from  dissipatus,  pa.  par.  of  dissipo;  Fr. 
dissipation;  Sp.  disipacion ;  Ital.  dissipazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  dissipating,  scattering,. 
or  dispersing  abroad. 

"Scatterings  and  dissipacions  of  nations." — Joye:  Ex*, 
pos.  of  Daniel,  ch.  xii. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  scattered  or  dispersed. 
"  Foul  dissipation  followed  and  forced  rout." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  59R 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  scattering,  dispersing, 
or  driving  away. 


Mil,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    $611,     chorus,     {bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenopnon,    exist,    pn  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sHan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -cious,     -slous  =  shfis.     -Die.     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


dissite 
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dissolve 


(2)  Tho  act  of  wasting  or  squandering;  wasteful 
consumption. 

"In  the  dissipation  of  the  large  fortunes."— Ifrie*tley: 
On  History,  lect.  iii. 


dlS'-SOl-Ute,  *dys-SOl-Ute,  n.     [Lat.  dissolutus,        13.  The  dissolving  or  breaking  ui>  of  a  partner- 
pa,  par.  of  dissnh-o=tn  loosni.  to  disiolvi- ;  Fr.  jfis-    ship,  company,  ir. 


olution  of  the  corapitnies." — 


.  disoluto.]     [Dis-        "To  provide  for  the  ,li»: 
London  Duily  Tt-leymt'li. 

*14.  Dissoluteness ;  looseness  of  manners  or  mor- 
ale ;  dissipation. 

"  Yove  to  unthrift  and  rt/<so/».'t"?T." 

Lil'l'l'it'-:    Mill'ir  /Wins,  \>.  247. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  The  resolution  of  any   body  into  the 
smallest  parts  by  chemical  agency. 

"That  brilliant  and  dissolute  society  of  which  he  had        2.  Med. :  Dissolution  of  the  blood.    That  state  of 
been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  most  dissolute  mem-     the  blood  in  which  it  does  not  readily  coagu 
bers."— Macauiii',;  iiini.  Kay.,  ch.  xii.  cooling,  when  removed  from  the  body,  as  m  malig- 

...  -..„ 2.  Spent  in  or  given  up  to  dissipation;  character-  "^E^i^Polit.  •  The  act  of  dissolving  or  putting  an 

minute  parts  of  a  body  which  fly  off,  by  which  ized  by  dissipation.  end  toatne  existence  of  a  parliament.  It  dilTi>rs 

means  the  body  is  diminished  or  consumed.  ..  Put  from  his  piaces  for  the  aissniutr  life  he  led."—  from  a  prorogation,  which  is  the  continuance  of  a 

*dls-sl  te,  a.  [Lat.  dissifu«=remote:  (Jis=away,  Strype:  LifeofGrhntuli  (an.  1577).  parliament  from  one  session  to  another,  and  from 

apart,  andsrtw*=placed.]  Removed,  distant.  r  For  the  difference  between  dissolute  and  loose, 

"Britaine  far  dissite  from  this  world  of  ours." — Hoi-  see  LOOSE. 


j  Anything  which  distracts  the  mind  or  atten- 
tion. 

"  I  have  begun  two  or  three  letters  to  you  by  snatches 
and  been  prevented  from  finishing  them  by  a  thousand 
avocations  and  dissipations."— Swift. 

(4)  Excessive  indulgence  in  luxury,  extravagance, 
and  vice ;  dissolute  or  vicious  mode  of  living. 

"  To  spoil  him  is  a  task 
That  bids  defiance  to  the  united  powers 
Of  fashion,  dissipation,  taverns,  stews." 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  768-70. 
II.  Physics:  The  insensible  loss  or  waste  of  the 


xo/n;    Hal.  *fc  Port.  diHtiolutn 

SOLVE.] 

*I.  Lit. :  Uugirt;  with  his  armor,  <fcc.,  loosened. 
"  Who  him  disarmed,  >lfxs»lnt'\  dUmaid, 
Vnwares  surprised." — Spenser:  F.  V.,  I.  vii.  51. 

II.  Figuratiri'ly: 

1.  Given  to  dissipation,  excess,  and  vice;  dissi- 
pated, vicious,  loose  in  conduct  and  morals ;  de- 
bauched, licentious. 


pariluIllL'Ul.  lioni   i.uo  B^ooivni   IMJ  nn^»»«ii,  «n*»  ».v»..» 

an  inljinirnment,  whicli  is  its  continuance  from  one 
day  to  another.    A  dissolution  is  the  civil  death  of 


a  parliament;   and  this  may  be  effected  in  three 
Loose,    ways:  (1)  By  the  will  of  the  Sovereign.    (2)  By  the 


easily,  sociable;  socius— a  companion.] 
1.  Nof 


*2.  Rashly,  recklessly. 


, —  — i — ;  — rf , v-  sovereign,  unless  sooner  prorogued  or  dissolved  by 

>t  agreeing  or  according  well ;  discordant,  in-       "Theposteritie  .    .  .  tooke  it  for  a  wonder,  yi  he  durst    the  successor,    (3)  A  parliament  may  be  dissolved 


go  so  dtssolutelye  amonges  those  nacions." — Brende:  Quin-  or  expire  by  length  of  time.  As  the  constitution 

•o,  though  matched  in  the  tus  Curtius,  fol.  285.  now  stands  the  parliament  must  expire,  or  die  a 

3  In  a  dissolute,  dissipated,  or  licentious  manner,  natural  death,  at  the  end  of  every  seventh  year,  if 

"The  queen's  subjects  lived  di,,olulel,."-Strype:  Life  '«>*  sooner  dissolved  by  the  royal  prerogative. 

of  Parker  (m.  1563).  *dls  -spl-u-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  dissohtt(us),  and  Eng. 

dls'-spl-ute-ngss,  s.  [Eng.  dissolute;  -ness.]  suff. -ire.]  Having  the  power  or  property  of  dissolv- 

,icense.  or  looseness  of  manners  or  morals ;  dissi-  ing ;  dissolvent,  dis:  Ivmg. 

dissolute  conduct  or  manners.  menstruum."— Boyle:  Works,  v.  500. 

__   _       _  [Eng.  dissolvable, :-ity. I 

Tho  quality  of  being  dissolvable  ;  dissolubility. 
dls.-s.5lv'-a-ble,  *dis-solv-i-ble,  <i.    [Eng.  dis- 


congruous. 

"They  came  in  two  and 
most  dissociable  manner." — Spectator. 

2.  Unsociable ;  not  to  be  brought  to  good  fellow- 
ship ;  unsuitable  to  or  destroying  social  relations. 

'•Dissociable  society,  as  Languis  terms  it."— Burton: 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  650. 

*dls-so'-cl-al  (or  9!  as  shl),  a.   [Lat.  dissocialis.]    L 
Unsociable,  narrow-minded,  selfish,  unsuitod   for 

"A  dissocial  man?  Dissocial  enough."-Cori»(e:  French        "  But  though  there  was  little  splendor  there  was  much        dl8-S.5lV 
Resolution,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ii.  dissoluteness."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*dls-so -cl-al-ize  (or  $1  as  shl),  r.  f.    [Eng.  dis-       dls-spljfl -tion,     »dis-ol-u  cipn,    *dis-sol-u 


, 
dissevered,  disunited. 

"Whom  I  will  notsuffre  to  be  dissociate  or  disseuered 
from  me." — I'dall:  John  xiv. 

»dls-so'-cl-ate  (or  9!  as  shl),  v.  t.    [DISSOCIATE, 
«.]    To  separate,  to  disunite,  to  part. 

"  To  consociate  men  by  art    .    .    .    that  are  naturally 
dissociated." — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  893. 

*dls-so  -cl-at-ed  (or  5!  as  shl),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DISSOCIATE,  r.] 


1.  The  act  of  loosing,  liberating,  or  setting  free. 
"The  disolHcion  and  seueraunce  of  the  soule  fro  the 
body."— Sir  T.  .Wore:  Works,  p.  77. 


*dls.-f  5lv -a-ble-ness,  «.  [English  dissolvable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dissolvable ;  dissolu- 
bility. 


'  I  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter;  a  man  of  continual 
thaw."— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor, 


,  i-.J 


A.  Transilii'e: 

dissolution  and  thaw." — snaKesp.:  Merry  ntresoj  n  ui'isor,         T 

;  (or  cl  as  shl),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    iu.  5.  J-  ^  ^^  ^  &  ^  ^  &  j.^  gtatc  by 

4.  Tho   state   of    being    dissolved,   liquefied,  or  jngans  Of  heat  or  moisture ;  to  destroy  the  form  of 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <i  particip.  adj. :  (See  the    melted.  anything   by   disuniting   the   parts  with    heat  or 

Terb.)                                                                                         *5.  The  substance  formed  by  the  dissolving  of  any  moisture ;  to  melt,  to  liquefy. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  separating,  disuniting,    body  in  a  menstruum ;  a  solution.  ,,Jf      wo]e  dtnollu  thegold  to  water."— BookofOuinte 

•or  parting;  dissociation.                                                               "Weigh  iron  and  aqua  fortis  severally;  then  dissolve  Essence,  p.  9. 

dlS-SO-el-a  -tion  (or  Cl  as  Shl),  s.     [Lat.  dissoci-    the  iron  in  the  aqua  fortis,  and  weigh  the  dissolution."-  ^    T<>  break  up  ^  ge           te  into  parts  .  to  put  an 

end  to  by  destroying  the  union  of  the  parts. 


or  parting ;  the  state  of  being  disunited  or  broken  its  parts. 

up  into  parts.  "The  elements  were  at  perfect  union  in  his  body;  and 

"As  a  consequence  of  the  perfect  action  of  dissociation  their  contrary  qualities  served  not  for  the  dissoliition^ol 

In  the  lower  layers."— Transit  of  Venus,  in  London  Timrs.  the    compound,   but    the    variety  of    the  composure.   — 

2    Chem.  •  The  partial  decomposition  of  chemical  Sou"1- 

compounds  by  the  action  of  heat.    (Bossiter.)  7.  Destruction ;  a  breakmg-up  or  rum  of  anything 


.  .  i       j     t_      ii  A"  t      BHC1  I/O  Dy  UOSiru*  iiiK   nn_-  uuivii  MI   tin    i_ini  10. 

6.  Thedestructionofanybodybytheseparationof      n° ^ ^  ^^  £rennynge  Bchulen  be  ai,,olufd»_ 


Wycliffe:  2  Pet.  iii. 

of       3.  To  dissipate,  to  cause  to  disappear. 
'  And  yet  April,  with  his  pleasant  showers 
Dlssolveth  y?  snow  and  bringeth  forth  his  flowers." 
Chaucer:  A  linht'lr. 


Th     , 
disso. 


"  Bodies  seem  to  have  an  intrinsic  principle  of  altera-       8.  The  separation  or  breaking  up  of  the  parts  of  a       5.  To  separate  or  disunite  persons  unit 
tion  or  corruption  from  the  dissolubility  of  their  parts,    body,  animal  or  vegetable,  by  natural  decomposi-    bond;  to  destroy  or  break  union  between. 


4.  To  destroy  or  break  a  bond  or  tie. 

was  peculiarly        "This  bond  is  dissolved   bathe    in    lif    and  offis."  — 
Wycliffe:  Select  Works,  iii.  163. 

5.  To  separate  or  disunite  persons  united  by  any 


and  the  coalftion  of  several  particles  endued  with  con- 
qualities  each  to  other." — Hale: 


tion:  decomposition.  "Their  confederacy  being  dissolved,  they  were  in  no 

9.  Tho  resolution  of  the  human  body  into  its  con-    conaition  to  invade  her."— Bolingbroke:  state  of  Europe, 


Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  84.  stituent  elements ;   death ;    the  separation  of  the 

dls-sSl'-u-ble,  a.     [Lat.  dissolubilis,  from  disso-    soul  from  the  body.  0   fo  dispense,  dismiss,  or  put  an  end  to  a  meet- 

lulus,  pa.Jjar.  of  dissolve;  Fr.  dissoluble;  Ital.  dis-       "Death,  which  is  the  dlssolut  ion  of  the  body."— Clarke:    inK  or  assembly  of  anybody  met  together  for  con- 
sultation or  deliberation. 

"  The  kings,  without  delay, 

or  ties.  Dissolve  the  council,  and  their  chief  obe^ 

"  Dissolutions  of  ancient  amities." — Shakeap.:  Lear,  i.  2. 
11.  The  end,  destruction,  or  breaking  up. 
"Not  so  much  a  dissolution  of  this  present  life,  as  a 

"flaking  the  sonf  compounded,  and  dissoluble,  add  per-    change  of  it."— Hall;  Contempl.t  Of  our  Latter  End. 
tenable."—  Seared:  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vi.  12.  The  act  of  breaking  up,  dissolving,  or  dismiss- 


solubile;  op.  disoluble.]  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  78. 

1.  Capable  of  being  dissolved,  or  of  having  its       10  Th    ioosening,  breaking,  or  dissolving  of  any 
parts  disunited  by  heat  or  moisture. 

"Salt  and  sugar,  which  are  easily  dissoluble  in  wat< 
—~Brotcne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  rli.  i. 

2.  That  may  be  disunited. 


.— ,  . 

dls-s51  -U-ble-ness,  «.     [Eng.  dissoluble ;  -ness.]  ing  of  a  meeting,  assembly,  or  body  of  men. 

Tho  quality  of  being  dissoluole;  dissolubility.  " That  tremendous  reflui  of  public  feeling  which  had 

"It  acquired   at  once    .    .    .     dissolubleness   in  aqua  followed   the _  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament,    - 


fortis."—  Boyle:  Works,  iii.  97. 


Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 


Pope:  Homers  Iliad,  ii.  107,  108. 
*7.  To  clear,  to  explain,  to  solve,  to  resolve. 
"  And  I  have  heard  of  thee,  that  thou  canst  make  inter- 
pretations and  dissolve  doubts." — Daniel  v.  16. 

*8.  To  destroy  or  break  the  power  of ;  to  counter- 
act, to  neutralize,  to  foil,  to  defeat. 
"  Highly  it  concerns  his  glory  now 
To  frustrate  and  dissolve  the  magic  spells. 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,148,  1,149. 


fate     fat     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine     pit,    sire,    str,     marine; 
«r' wore,     wolf.     work,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a. 


pot, 
=  kw. 


dissolved 

*9.  To  waste,  to  squander,  to  consume  wastefully. 

10.  To  destroy  by  wasting  or  consuming  away  ;  t<> 
wear  away. 

"Swift,  speedy  Time,  feathered  with  flying  hours, 
Dissolves  the  beauty  of  the  fairest  brow." 

Daniel;  Sonnet  86. 

11.  To  kill ;  to  cause  or  produce  dissolution  in. 

"  A  shortness  of  breath  which  iliasolrfd  Mm  in  the 
spaceof  twelve  hours."— Hacket:  Lffeof  A.rcM>p.  Williams, 
ii.  227.  (Davies.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chcm.:  To  reduce  a  body  to  its  smallest  parts, 
or  in  to  very  minute  parts,  by  a  dissolvent  or  men- 
struum ;  to  separate  the  parts  of  a  solid  body,  and 
cause  them  to  mix  with  a  fluid. 

2.  Polit.:  To  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of;  to 
order  a  dissolution  of. 

"  And  now  appeared  a  proclamation  dissolving  the 
Parliament."— Afticaw/uy;  Hist,  Ent/.,ch.  xv. 

3.  LKW:  To  rescind,  to  annul,  to  cancel, 
"Their  lordships    dissolved   the    injunction,    without 

costs."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  dissolved,  melted,  or  liquefied;  to 
melt. 

"  As  wai  dissolves,  and  ice  begins  to  run 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the  sun, 
So  melts  the  youth,  and  languishes  away." 

Addtson:  Ovid;  Story  of  Narcissus,  108-10. 

2.  To  fall  to  pieces ;  to  become  broken  by  the  dis- 
union of  its  parts. 

"  The  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissoirt." 

Shakesp..-  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  bo  resolved  into  its  natural  elements;   to 
decompose. 

"  The  perntt  forme,  that  God  hath  geuen  to  other  man, 

Or  other  beast,  dissolve    it  shall   to  earth  where   it 

began,"  Surrey:  Ecclesiastea,  ch.  iii. 

*4.  To  lose  physical  strength ;  to  faint,  to  give 

"  If  there  be  more,  more  woeful,  hold  it  in; 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve, 
Hearing  of  this."  Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

5.  To  be  affected  mentally ;  to  become  languid  or 
powerless. 

"  Till  all  dissolving  in  the  trance  we  lay, 
And  in  tumultuous  raptures  died  away." 

Pope:  Sappho  to  Phaon,  61,  62. 

*6.  To  fall  away ;  to  lose  power. 

"  The  charm  dissolves  apace." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  T.  1. 

7.  To  dismiss  or  break  up  a  meeting  or  assembly ; 
to  order  or  cause  the  dissolution  of  any  body  met 
for  consultation  or  deliberation. 

"William  had  chosen  a  fortunate  moment  for  dissolv- 
ing."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

8.  To  be  dismissed  or  dissolved ;  to  break  up,  to 
disperse. 

"  The  Stygian  council  thus  dissolved,  and  forth 
In  order  came  the  grand  Infernal  Peers." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  U.  606. 

dl§-§5lv  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISSOLVE.] 

dl§-|8].'-vent,  a.  &  8.  [Lat.  dissolvens,  pr.  par. 
of  dissolvo=to  loosen,  to  dissolve.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  power  or  property  of 
dissolving  or  melting. 

" .  .  .  swallowed  into  the  stomach,  where,  being 
mingled  with  dissolvent  juices,  it  is  concocted,  macer- 
ated, and  reduced  into  a  chyle."— Bay;  On  the  Creation, 
pt.t 

£.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  Anything  which  has  the  power  or  property 
of  dissolving  or  converting  a  solid  body  into  a  fluid, 
or  of  separating  the  parts  of  a  solid  substance,  so 
that  they  shall  miz  with  a  liquid. 

"Spittle  is  a  great  dissolvent,  and  there  is  a  great  quan- 
tity of  it  in  the  stomach,  being  swallowed  constantly."— 
Arbuthnot. 

*2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  dissolves  or  breaks  up. 
"The  secret  treaty  of  December  acted  as  an  immediate 
dissolvent  to  the  truce." — Motley. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  A  menstruum  or  solvent. 

2.  Med.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  intended  to 
dissolve  or  disperse  concretions  in  the  body,  as 
calculi,  tubercles,  &c. 

dl9-§5l'-ver,  s.    [Eng.  dissolv(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  That  which  has  the  power  of  dissolving ;  a  dis- 
solvent. 

"  Hot  mineral  waters  are  the  beet  dissolvers  of  phlegm." 
— Arbuthnot, 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  dissolves,  disperses,  or 
destroys. 

"  Thou  kind  dissolver  of  encroaching  care." 

Otviay:  Windsor  Castle. 


Dissolving-view  Apparatus. 
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dl§-f|5lv  -l&g,  pr.  par.,  a.  <k  .«.    [DISSOLVE.] 

A.  Asitr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  .-Is  adjective: 

1.  Causing  or  suffering  dissolution,  mfilting.  or 
liquefaction;  makiug  or  becoming  liquid;  looseu- 
iug,  relaxing. 

"  Their  joints  they  supple  with  dissolving  oil." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  z.  676. 

2.  Breaking    up,  dismissing,  dispersing,  or  van- 
ishing. 

"  Here,  awful  Newton,  the  flisftnlt-iny  clouds 
Form,  fronting  on  the  sun,  thy  showery  prism.'* 

Thumton:  Spring,  208,  209. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  liquid ;  the  state 
of  becoming  liquid. 

2.  The  act  of  dismissing,  breaking  up,  or  dispers- 
ing. 

dissolving-views,  s.  pi.  Pictures  painted  on 
glass  slides,  which  can  be  made  to  appear  or  disap- 
pear at  pleasure  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
magic-lantern  or  the  stereopticon.  Two  magic- 
lanterns  are  placed  side  by  side,  their  lens-tubes 
slightly  convergent,  so  that  each  will  deliver  its 
picture  on  the  same 
portion  of  the 
screen.  A  tapering- 
plate  slides  in  front 
of  both  tubes,  and 
is  so  arranged  that 
it  may  shut  off  the 
aperture  of  either 
or  allo\v  a  portion 
of  the  image  from 
each  to  pass  to  the 
screen.  One  being 
closed,  the  other  is 
fully  displayed. 
Now,  by  moving 
the  shutter,  the 
image  from  the  ex- 
hibited picture  is 
gradually  dimmed 
and  that  of  the  other  as  gradually  develops. 
When  the  shutter  is  midway,  the  pictures  are 
equally  prominent  and  are  therefore  confused.  The 
shutter  continuing  to  move,  the  new  picture  com- 
mences to  predominate,  and  eventually  occupies 
the  screen  entirely,  the  other  image  being  ex- 
cluded. A  change  of  pictures  now  being  made  in 
the  darkened  lantern,  it  is  ready  for  the  return 
motion  of  the  shutter,  which  makes  a  similar 
change  to  that  just  described.  The  name  is  well 
given,  as  the  pictures  gradually  dissolve  into  each 
other,  there  being  no  sudden  removal,  change,  or 
substitution.  (Knight.) 

IT  Dissolving-views  are  believed  to  have  been  first 
invented  by  Henry  Langdon  Childe,  who  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  A.  D.  1874. 

dls  -  s&  nan9e,  s.  [Fr.  dissonance;  Span,  diso- 
nancia;  Ital.  dissonanza;  from  Lat.  dittsonantia, 
from  dissonant,  pr.  par.  of  dissono=to  differ  or  dis- 
agree in  sound:  dts=away,  apart,  and  sono—to 
sound ;  «o»tu=sound.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  A  mixture  of  harsh,  inharmonious  sounds, 
causing  an  unpleasant  effect  on  the  ear ;  a  discord- 
ant combination  of  sounds. 

"  The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods. 
And  filled  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance." 

Milton:  Comas,  649,  550. 

2.  Fig. :    Disagreement ;  want  of  accord  or  har- 
mony. 

"  The  levity  and  dissonance  of  later  writers." — Speed: 
Henry  IV.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xii.,  §  18. 

II.  3/us. :  The  same  as  DISCORD  (q.  v.). 

*dls  -s6-nan.-$j?,  s.  [Lat.  dUsonantia,  from  disso- 
nans,  pr.  par.  of  dissono.]  The  quality  of  being 
dissonant ;  dissonance,  inconsistency. 

"  He  shall  clearly  see  the  ugliness  of  sin,  the  dlgsonancy 
of  it  unto  reason." — Jer.  Taylor:  Contempt.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

dls -B6-nant,a.  [Fr.  &Sp.  disonante;  Ital.  dis- 
sonante;  from  Lat.  dissonans,  pr.  par.  of  dissono.] 

1.  Harsh,    discordant,  inharmonious ;  jarring  or 
unpleasant  to  the  ear. 

"  The  eager  crowd, 
With  clamor  of  voices  rf issonant  and  loud." 

Longfellow:  Theologian's  Tale. 

2.  Incongruous,  disagreeing,  discordant,  not  in 
accord. 

"Whenwejoyne  two  propositions  that  are  dissonant." 
—  Wilson:  Arte  of  Logike,  to.  21. 

IT  Generally  followed  by  from,  but  to  is  also 
occasionally  used, 

"  Their  sound 

Little  prevails  or  rather  seems  a  tune 
Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint." 
Milton:  Sameon  Agonistes,  660-62. 


dissyllabe 

*dls-son  ed,  a.    [Lat.  dissono.]    Dissonant. 

*dls  splr  -It,  v.  t.    t  DISPIRIT.! 

als-sua  de  isu  as  BWI,  *dis  swade,  !•.  /.  [Fr. 
t1ix<uti<l>'r:  IS].,  ilimtiilir;  Ital.  tlissuadere;  from 
Lat.  (I  isHiiudeo,  from  dj's=awa.v,  apart,  aiidswadcw 
=  to  persuade,  j 

1.  To  endeavor  by  arguments  to  persuade  a  person 
not  to  do  some  act ;  to  advise  or  counsel  against 
anything. 

"Mr.  Burchell,  on  the  contrary,  ilitsiiaflft  her  with 
great  urtlor." — Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  H'cike/IcM,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  persuade  a  person  not  to  do  some  act :  to 
divert  from  a  purpose  by  argument.    (With  frum 
before  that  which  is  counseled  against.) 

"They  would  probably  have  tried    to  dissuade  their 
master//'ow  rejecting  it." — .Vat-onlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 
*3.  To  disapprove  of;  not  to  recommend  or  ad- 
vise ;  to  represent  as  unfit  or  improper. 

"  War,  therefore,  open  or  concealed,  alike 
My  voice  dissuades."— Hilton:    f.   L.,  187,  188. 

dlS-Suad-Sd  (SU  as  SW),  pa.  par.  or  «.    [Dis- 

STJADK.] 

dls  suad-er  (su  as  sw),  *di-swad  er,  *dis- 
swad-er,  s.  [Eng.  dissuad(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  dis- 
suades. 

dis  suad  ing  (SU  as  sw),pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [DIS- 
SUADE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  .-4s  sulist.:  The  act  of  advising  or  persuading 
not  to  do  any  act;  dissuasiou. 

dls-sua  §ion  (su  as  sw),  *diB-swa-sion,  s. 
[Lat.  dissuasio,  from  dissuasui,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
suadeo;  Fr.  dissuasion;  Sp.  disuasion;  Ital.  dissua- 
sione.] 

1.  The  act  of  dissuading  or  turning  from  any 
purpose  by  arguments  or  entreaties;  advice  or 
counsel  against  any  act  or  purpose ;  dehortation. 

"In  spite  of  all  the  dissuasions  of  his  friends."— 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  6. 

*2.  A  dissuasive  motive. 

dls-sua  -slve  (su  as  sw),  *disswasive,  a.  &». 
[Ital.  dissuasive;  Sp.  disuasivo;  from  Lat.  dis- 
suafus,  pa.  par.  of  dissuadeo.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  dissuade  or  divert  from 
any  purpose  or  act ;  dehortatory,  dissuading. 

"  The  first  branch  of  the  division,  the  dissuasive."— Bp. 
Hall:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

B.  Assubst. :  Dehortation  ;  an  argument  or  reason 
employed  to  dissuade  or  divert  a  person  from  any 
purpose  or  act ;  anything  which  dissuades  or  tends 
to  dissuade  from  any  act. 

"A  hearty  dissuasive  from  that  practice."— Sharp :  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iv.,  ser.  18. 

•dls  sua  -s.Ive-1?  (su  as  BW),  adv.  [Eng.  di»- 
suasive;  -ly.\  In  a  dissuasive  manner;  so  as  to 
dissuade. 

*dls-suas. -Sr-f  (su  as  sw),  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat. 
dissuasorius,  from  dissuasus,  pa.  par.  of  dissuadeo.\ 

A.  As  adj.:  Dissuasive. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  dissuasive,  a  dissuasion. 

"  This  virtuous  and  reasonable  person,  however,  has  ill- 
luck  in  all  his  dissuasories." — Jeffrey. 

*dls-sun  -der,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sunder 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  To  sunder,  to  separate,  to  dissever. 

"So  dissundering  quite  the  brave  slaine  beast." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xvi. 

2.  To  break  up,  to  destroy. 

"Who  can  this  strength  dissundert" 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  i.,  bk.  Hi.,  §  25. 

*dls-sun'-d§red,  pa.  par.  or  adj.    [DISSTTNDEB.] 
*dls-sun  -dSr-Iig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISSUNDER.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  <£•  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  sundering,  separating,  or 
dissevering. 

*dlss-u-rf,  *dlss-u-rle,  s.  [Gr.  dysouria.] 
Strangury. 

"  When  learned  men  could  there  nor  then 
Deuise  to  swage  the  stormie  rage, 
Nor  yet  the  furie  of  my  dissurie." 

Tusser,  c.  oiiii.,  st.  26. 

*dlB-BWeet'-en,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sweeten 
(q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  sweetness. 

"  By  excess  the  sweetest  comforts  will  be  dissweetened, 
grow  sour  and  loathsome." — Bp.  Richardson.  On  the  Old 
Test.  (1655),  p.  296. 

•dls-sjfl'-labe,  *dls-sll  -labe,  s.  &  a.  [DISSYL- 
LABLE.] 

A.  Assubst.:  A  dissyllable. 

B.  As  adj. :  Dissyllabic. 

"  All  verbesdissyllabes."— B.  Jonion:Eng.  dram.,  ch.vH. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    pn     i. 
-clan,      -tian  -    shan.     -tion,     -slou  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     &.<.:  =  bel,      del. 


dissyllabic 


dls-8?l  -lab-Ic,  'dls-s?l  -lab-Ick,  a.  [French 
tlissyllabique.]  Consisting  of  two  syllables  only. 

"The  accent  is  intreated  to  the  first,  as  in  all  nounes 
'lissgllabick."  —  B.  Jonson:  Eng.  Grammar. 

dls-sf  1-lab-I-fI-ca  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  dissylabify  ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  forming  into  two  syllables. 

/ils-S^Hab  -l-tf,  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  dissvllabe=n 
dissyllable  :  «  connective,  and  Lat.  facio  fpass.^io) 
=  to  make.]  To  make  or  form  into  two  syllables. 

dls-sf  1  -la-blze,  v.  t.  [Mid.  Eng.  disst/llabe= 
dissyllable,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  form  into  two 
syllables  ;  to  dissyllabify. 

dls-sfl'-lgi-ble,  e.  &  a.  [Fr.  di*syUabe=(a.)  dis- 
syllabic, («.)  a  dissyllable,  from  Lat.  dissyllabus; 
Gr.  disyllabos^ot  two  syllables:  di«=twice,  two- 
fold, and  syllabe=a  syllable  ;  Ital.  dissilabo.  ]  [SYL- 
LABLE.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  word  consisting  of  only  two  syl- 
lables. 

"  Grahame  being,  on  the  other  Hide  of  the  Tweed,  usu- 
ally pronounced  as  a  dissyllable."  —  Scott:  Vision  of  Don 
Roderick.  (Note.) 

*B.  As  adj.:  Dissyllabic. 

"Diversified  by  dissyllable  and  trisyllable  termina- 
tions." —  Johnson:  Preface  to  Shakespere. 

*dls-tac  -kle,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dl»,  and  Eng.  tackle 
<q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  tackle,  rigging,  &c. 

"Tossed  their  distackled  fleet  to  the  shore  of  Libya."  — 
Warner:  Albion's  England.  Addit.  to  bk.  ii. 

*dls-tac  -kled   (kled  as  kfld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

JDlSTACKLE.] 


taffe, 

Low 

A.  S.  ste/=astaff.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  cleft  stick  about  three  feet  long,  on 
which  wool  or  carded  cotton  was  wound  in  the  an- 
cient mode  of  spinning.  The  distaff  was  held  under 
the  left  arm,  and  the  fibers  of  cotton  drawn  from  it 
•were  twisted  spirally  by  the  forefinger  and  thumb 
of  the  right  hand.  The  thread, 
as  it  was  spun,  was  wound  on  a 
reel  which  was  suspended  from 
and  revolved  with  the  thread 
<luring  spinning. 

*2.  Fig. :  Used  as  an  emblem 
of  the  female  sex;  a  woman; 
women  collectively. 

"  In  my  civil  government  some 
nay  the  crosier,  some  say  the  dis- 
Jaff  was  too  busy." — Howel:  Engl. 
Tears. 

If  Descent  by  distaff:  Descent 
on  the  mother's  or  female  side. 

*distaff-day,  'St.  Distaffs 
day.  A  name  jocularly  given 
to  the  day  after  Twelfth-day, 
because  on  that  day  the  Christ- 
inas festivities  came  to  an  end, 
and  on  the  day  following  (Jan- 
uary 7)  the  women  used  to  re- 
turn to  their  distaffs  or  daily 
occupation.  It  was  also  called 
Rock-day,  rock  in  Mid.  Eng.  Italian  Peasant  Girl 
being=a  distaff.  "Ml  Distaff. 

"  Partly  work  and  partly  play, 
Ye  must  on  St.  Distaff's  day." 

Herrick:  Hesperides. 

distaff-side ,  ».    The  mother's  or  female  side  of  a 
family  or  descent. 
distaff-thistle, «. 
Bot. :  Carthamus  alatus. 
distaff- woman,  «.   A  spinner. 

"  Yea,  distaff-women  manage  rusty  bills 
Against  thy  seat:  both  young  and  old  rebel." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  //.,  iii.  2. 

*dls-sta  ined,  »dl-sta  ined,  *de-stayned,  *di- 
steigned,  *de-steined,  *di-stayned,  pa.par.  or  a. 

IDlSTAD!.] 

1.  Lit.:  Stained,  discolored. 

•'  Place  on  their  heads  that  crown  ili*t<u'r,:-l  with  gore, 
Which  these  dire  hands  from  my  slain  father  tore." 
Pope:  Thebais  ofStatius,  118,  114. 

2.  Fig. :  Disgraced,  sullied,  defamed. 

"  I  live  distained,  thou  nndishonored." 

Stiakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

*<H-sta'ln,  *de  stayne,  *de-stein,  *di  stayne, 
*dls-teign,  »di-steyne,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  desteindre, 
destaindre;  Fr.  (Utelndre;  O.  Fr.  des=Fr.  d<!  =  Lat. 
di's=away,  apart,  and  teindre=to  stain,  to  tinge; 
Lat.  tingo;  op.  desteflir;  Port,  destinger.]  [STAIN, 
TINOE.]  4 

I.  Lit. :  To  stain  or  tinge  with  any  color ;  to  dis- 
color. 

"A  purple  stream  of  blood 
Wstatns  the  surface  of  the  silver  flood." 

Pope:  Homer's  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  iii.  47, 48. 
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II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  stain,  to  sully,  to  tarnish. 

"  His  nobleblode  never destayned  was." 

Skelton;  Death  of  Xortliumberland. 

2.  To  outdo ;  to  surpass  in  color. 

"  Hyde  ye  youre  beautes,  Ysonde  and  Eleyne. 
My  lady  comith,  that  al  this  may  distfi/m ." 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Prol.  255. 

3.  To  calm,  still,  or  pacify. 

*dls-ta  in-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISTAIN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  staining,  discoloring,  or 
tarnishing. 

dis  tal,  a.  [Formed  from  Latin  disto  =  to  be 
distant,  on  a  supposed  analogy  of  central.} 

1.  Anat. :  Applied  to  the  extremity  of   a    bone, 
limb,  or  organ  furthest  removed  from  the  point  of 
attachment  or  insertion ;  situated  at  the  furthest 
point  from  the  center. 

"Momentary  mechanic  or  electric  excitation  of  the 
distal  extremity  of  the  divided  sciatic  nerve  causes  tem- 
porary contraction  of  all  the  elands  of  the  hind  feet  [of  a 
frog]."— Academy,  April  15,  1871,  p.  229. 

2.  Bot. :   Applied  to  the  extremity  of  an  organ 
furthest  removed  from  the  point  of  attachment  or 
insertion. 

3.  Zool.:  Applied  to  the  quickly  growing  end  of 
the  hydrosoma  of  a  Hydrozoon ;    the  opposite  or 
proximal  extremity  growing  less  rapidly,  and  being 
the  end  by  which  the  organism  is  fixed,  when  at- 
tached at  all. 

"The  solid  axis  is  also  almost  invariably  prolonged 
beyond  the  opposite  or  distal  end  of  the  polypary  as  a 
naked  rod." — \icholson:  Palaeontology,  p.  84. 

dls'-tal-ly*,  adv.  [Eng. distal;  -ly.]  At  or  toward 
the  distal  or  furthest  end ;  at  the  extremity. 

"  Distallythe  inner  and  outer  condylar  tuberosities  are 
almost  wanting." — Trans.  Amer.  Philosoph.  Soc.  (1873). 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  203. 

dls'-tance,  *des-tance,  ;-des  taunce,  *dis- 
taunce,  *dis-tawns,  *dys-tans,  *dyB-tawns,  s. 
[Fr.  distance;  Sp.  &  Port,  distancia;  Ital.  distanza, 
from  Lat.  distantia,  from  distans,Tjr.  par.  of  disto= 
to  be  apart  or  distant.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Of  material  objects : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  space,  length,  or  interval  between  two 
objects,  measured  along  the  shortest  line  or  course 
between  them. 

"Gravity  increases  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  de- 
crease."— Hersckel:  Astronomy  (5th  ed.),  g  581. 

(2)  The  quality  of  being  distant  or  remote;  re- 
moteness. 

"  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 

Campbell:  Pleasures  of  Hope,  i.  7. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  6. 

2.  Figuratively  (of  material  bodies  separated  by 
difference  of  opinion,  feelings,  tastes,  Ac.) : 

(1)  A  disagreement,  a  discussion,  alienation. 
"When  the  Emperour    .    .    .    saw  swiche  a  distaunce 

amonge  the  systeres." — Oesta  Romanorum  (ed.  Herrtage), 
p.  134. 

(2)  Respect ;  as  shown  in  behavior   by  not   ap- 
proaching too  close. 

'"Tis  by  respect  anddtstance  that  authority  is  upheld." 

— Atterbury. 

(3)  Reserve ;  coolness ;  as  shown  in  behavior  by 
the  avoiding  of  the  society  of  any  person. 

"  All  his  distance  was  at  once  abandoned. "—Lever.-  Dodd 
Family  Abroad,  Ixviii. 

II.  Of  immaterial  things : 

1.  Of  time,  cfcc.: 

*(1)  Space,  length,  or  interval  of  timeintervening 
between  two  events. 

"I  help  my  preface  by  a  prescript,  to  tell  that  there  is 
ten  years'  distance  between  one  and  the  other."— Prior. 

(2)  Remoteness  in  time,  either  past  or  future. 
"We  have  as  much  assurance  of  these  things,  as  things 

future  and  at  a  distance  are  capable  of." — Tillotson. 

(3)  Remoteness  in  succession,  relation,  or  descent. 

2.  Of  ideas,  cfrc.:  Ideal  space  or  separation. 

"  The  qualities  that  affect  our  senses  are,  in  the  things 
themselves,  so  united  and  blended,  that  there  is  no  sepa- 
ration, no  distance  between  them." — Locke. 

3.  Difference,  distinction.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Technically; 

1.  Art :  The  extreme  boundary  of  view  in  a  pict- 
ure ;  that  part  which  appears  the  farthest  away.  In 
perspective,  the  point  of  distance  is  that  point  of  a 
picture  where  tne  visual  rays  meet.  The  middle 
distance  is  the  central  portion  of  a  picture  between 
the  foreground  and  the  distance.  The  line  of  dis- 
tance is  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the 
principal  point  in  the  plane. 


distance-post 

2.  Fencing:  The  space  or  interval  kept  by  two 
antagonists  in  fighting. 

"We  come  to  see  fight;  to  see  thy  pass,  thy  stock,  thy 
reverse,  thy  distance."— Sftakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, ii.  3. 

3.  Milit. :  The  space  or  interval  preserved  between 
men,  or  bodies  of  men,  measured  from  front  to  rear. 

4.  Mus. :  The  interval  between  any  two  notes. 

5.  Racing;  In  races  run  in  heats,  a  length  of  240 
yards  from  the  winning-post,  marked  at  the  oppo- 
site end  by  the  distance-post  (q.  v.)-     Any  horse 
which  does  not  succeed  in  passing  thedistance-post 
before  the  winning  horse  passes  the  wmnin$r-]Mi<r. 
is  said  to  be  distanced,  and  is  thereby  disqualified 
from  taking  further  part  in  the  race. 

6.  Surv. ;  The  distance  between  two  points  is  the 
length  of  a  line  joining  the  two  points,  expressed  in 
terms  of  some  lino  which  is  assumed  as  the  unit  of 
length.    Distances  are  distinguished  as  vertical  dis- 
tances, or  heights;  horizontal  distances,  ,or  those 
estimated  in  a  horizontal  plane;  and  oblique  dis- 
tances, which  are  neither  horizontal  nor  vertical. 
Accessible  distances  are  those  which  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  direct  application  of  some  linear  unit 
of  measure;  inaccessible  distances  are  those  which 
either  cannot  be  reached,  or  which  are  inconven- 
ient to  reach,  so  as  to  apply  to  these  the  linear 
unit.    Such  distances  are  determined  by  the  meas- 
urement of  angles  and  trigonometrical  rules  and 
formulae, 

IT  (1)  Angular  distance:  The  angle  included  be- 
tween the  lines  of  direction  of  two  bodies  from 
a  point.  Thus,  if  a  spec- 
tator's eye  be  placed  at 
the  point  A,  and  lines 
drawn  from  it  to  the  two 
objects  B  and  C,  the 
angle  B  A  C  formed  by 
these  two  lines  is  the 
angular  distance  of  B 
from  C. 

(2)  Apparent  distance: 
The  apparent  distance 
of  an  object  is  the  dis- 
tance which  we  judge 
an  object  to  be  from  us 
when  seen  from  afar  off, 


Angular  Distance. 


which  may  be  very  different  from  the  real  distance. 

(3)  Curtate  distance : 

Astron. :    [CURTATE.] 

'4)  Laio  of  distances :    [LAW.] 
5j  Line  of  distance:    [DISTANCE,  s.,  B.  1.] 

,6)  Mean  distance : 

Astron. :  A  mean  between  the  aphelion  and  peri- 
helion distances  of  a  planet. 

7)  Meridian  distance :    [MERIDIAN.! 

8)  Middle  distance ;    [DISTANCE,*.,  B.  1.] 

9)  Point  of  distance:    [DISTANCE,  s.,  B.  1.] 

10)  Proportional  distances: 

Astron.:  The  distances  of  the  several  planets 
from  the  sun,  compared  with  the  distance  of  any 
one  of  them  considered  as  a  unity. 

(11)  Real  distance:  The  absolute  distance  of  one 
body  from  another,  as  determined  by  any  tern--;- 
trial  measure,  as  miles,  yards,  Ac. 

(12)  At  a  distance ;  With  some  distance  interven- 
ing, either  of  space  or  time. 

"To  judge  right  of  blessings  prayed  for,  and  yet  ftt  a 

distance." — Smalridge. 

(13)  From  a  distance:  From  a  point  distant  from 
that  looked  at  or  intended. 

"  The  rocks  of  St.  Paul  appear  from  a  distance  of  a 
brilliant  white  color." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World, 
oh.  i. 

(14)  To  keep  one's  distance : 

(a)  To  show  respect ;  to  behave  respectfully. 

"  If  a  man  makes  me  keep  my  distance,  the  comfort  i-*, 
he  keeps  his  at  the  same  time." — Swift. 

(b)  To  act  or  behave  with  reserve  or  coolness 

(15)  To  save  one's  distance : 

Racing:  To  pass  the  distance-post  before  the 
winning  horse  has  passed  the  winning-post. 

'  •  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  but  to  save  my  distance, 
to  win  the  race." — Lever:  Dodd  Family  Abroad,  xiv. 

distance-calculator,  s. 

General  Berdan's  distance-calculator,  or  what 
would  be  called  such  in  range-guides,  essentially 
consists  of  two  telescopes,  one  meter  apart.  The 
two  telescopes  take  the  angles,  and,  the  base  being 
known,  the  materials  for  calculating  distances 
trigonometrically  exist.  But  with  a  base  relatively 
so  minute  there  is  no  likelihood  of  accuracy  in  the 
result,  for  the  minutest  error  in  angle  will  produce 
a  great  one  in  the  distance  sought  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

distance-post,  s. 

Racing :  A  post  set  up  at  a  distance  of  240  yards 
from  the  winning-post.  [DISTANCE,  «.,  B.  5.] 

"It  was  only  by  dint  of  incessant  spurring  .  .  .  that 
I  was  able  to  get  inside  the  distance-post." — Lever:  Dodd 
Family  Abroad,  xiv. 
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distance-signal 

distance-signal,  s. 

Rail.  Eng.:  The  most  distant  of  the  signals  under 
the  control  of  a  signal-man. 
dls  -tauc.e,  r.  /.    [DISTANCE,  s.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  To  place,  set,  or  situate  at  a  distance. 

"  Most  pure  and  piercing  the  uire  of  this  shire;  and 
none  in  Knglaud  Imth  more  plenty  of  clear  and  fresh 
rivulets  of  water,  not  to  speak  of  the  friendly  sea  con- 
veniently  distanced  from  London." — Fuller-  Worthies, 
Stmtahtre. 

2.  To  leave  behind  at  a  distance;  to  place  a  dis- 
tance between  one's  self  and  another. 

"Like  the  swift  hind  the  bounding  damsel  flies, 
Strains  to  the  goal;  the  distanced  lover  dies." 

Gay;  The  Fan. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  cause  to  appear  as  if  at  a  distance  or  re- 
mote. 

"That  which  gives  a  relievo  to  a  bowl,  is  the  quick 
light,  or  white,  which  appears  to  be  on  the  side  nearest  to 
us,  and  the  black  by  consequence  distances  the  object." — 
Drydfn;  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  To  outstrip,  to  excel,  to  outdo;  to  leave  far 
behind  in  any  mental  struggle. 

"He  distanced  the  most  skillful  of  his  contemporaries." 
— Winer. 

3.  To  distinguish.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Racing;  A  horse  which  does  not  succeed  in 
passing  the  distance-post  before  the   first   horse 
passes  the  winning-post  is  said  to  be  distanced. 
[DISTANCE,  s.,  B.  5.J 

dls '-tanked,  pa,  par.  &  a.    [DISTANCE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Placed,  set,  or  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  outstripped,  excelled. 

2.  Racing:  [DISTANCE,  v.  B.] 

*dis -tan9e-less,  a,  [Eug.  distance ;  -less.}  Not 
allowing  a  distant  view ;  dull. 

"A  silent,  dim,  distanceless,  rotting  day  in  March." — 
C,  Kingsley.-  Yeast t  ch.  i.  (Davies.) 

*dls-tan  -$I-al  (or  §1  as  Bill),  a.    [DISTANTIAL.] 
dls  -tang-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISTANCE,  r.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <&  particip,  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  leaving  behind,  outstrip- 
ping or  excelling. 

*dls'-tan-$y,  *dls'-tan-$le,  «.  [Lat.  distantia.] 
A  distance. 

"  By  sense  things  present  at  a  distancie." 

Mure;  Sony  of  the  Soal,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  ii.,  §  6. 

dlB'-tant,  a.  [Fr.  distant;  Ital.  &  Sp.  distante, 
from  Lat.  distans,  pr.  par.  of  disto=to  stand  apart, 
to  be  separated:  dts=away,  apart,  and  sto=to 
stand.] 

I.  Of  material  things : 

1,  Separated  or  divided  by  an  intervening  space 
of  any  extent. 

"One  board  had  two  tenons,  equally  distant  one  from 
another."—  Exvd,  xxxvi,  22. 

2.  Remote,  removed,  far  away. 

"Narrowness  of  mind  should  be  cured  by  reading  his- 
tories of  past  ages,  and  of  nations  and  countries  distant 
from  our  own."— Watts:  Improvement  of  the.  Mind. 

II.  Of  immaterial  things: 

1.  Of  time;  Remote  in  time  past  or  future. 

2.  Of  succession,  descent,  dbc.:  Remote  or  removed 
n  the  line  of  descent. 

3.  Of  relationship:  Not  closely  connected  in  con- 
sanguinity. 

4.  Of  idea*,  thoughts.  &c.; 

(1)  Not  obvious  or  plain ;  indirect. 

"To  express  everything  obscene  in  modest  terms  and 
distant  phrases."— Addison;  Spectator. 

(2)  In  view  or  prospect;  not  likely  to  be  realized ; 
faint,  slight. 

(3)  Slight,  faint,  not  strong  or  easily  recognized ; 
as,  a  distant  resemblance. 

5.  Of  manners,  disposition^  Ac.: 

(1)  Reserved,  shy,  cool,  not  warm  or  cordial; 
characterized  by  coolness,  indifference,  or  disre- 
spect. 

(2}  Not  closely  connected  or  allied ;  remote  in 
kind  or  nature. 

"What  besides  this  unhappy  servility  to  custom  can 
reconcile  men  that  own  Christianity  to  a  practice  HO 
widely  distant  from  it  ?"—  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

6.  Of  a  sound:  Appearing  remote,  faint;  dying 
away. 

"  The  boy's  cry  came  to  her  from  the  field 
More  and  more  distant." 

Tennyson;  Dora,  102,  103. 
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V  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  distant,  far, 
and  remote:  "Distant  is  employed  as  an  adjunct  or 
otherwise;  far  is  used  only  as  an  adverb.  \\V 
speak  of  distant  objects, or  objects  being  distant; 
but  \ve  speak  of  things  only  as  being /ur.  Distant 
is  employed  only  for  bodies  at  rest  ;/<(>•  signifies 
gone  or  removed  away,  and  is  employed  for  bodies 
either  stationary  or  otherwise ;  hence  we  say  that  a 
tiling  Is  distant,  or  it  goes,  runs,  or  flics  far.  /'/.s-- 
taiitis  used  to  designate  great  space;  far  only  that 
which  is  ordinary :  the  nun  is  ninety-four  millions  of 
miles  distant  from  the  earth;  one  person  lives  nut 
very  .far  off,  or  a  person  is  far  from  the  spot.  Dis- 
tant is  used  absolutely  to  express  an  intervening 
space;  remote  rathor  expresses  the  relative  idea  ni' 
being  gone  out  of  sight.  A  person  is  said  to  live  in 
a  distant  country  or  in  a  remote  corner  of  any  coun- 
try. They  bear  a  similar  analogy  in  tlie  figurative 
application ;  when  we  speak  of  a  remote  idea  it 
designates  tnat  which  is  less  liable  to  strike  the 
mind  than  a  distant  idea.  A  distant  relationship 
between  individuals  is  never  altogether  lost  sight » >f ; 
when  the  connection  between  objects  is  very  remote 
it  easily  escapes  observation."  (Crabb :  Eny. 
Synon.) 

*dls-tan  -ti-all  (ti  as  shl),  *dls-tan  -cl-al,  a. 
[Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat.  distantialis,  from  dis- 
tantia.] Distant,  remote,  removed. 

"Those  which  may  be  greater  in  themselves,  but  more 

distantiall  from    the   eye."—  Mottntagu-.     Dtrottt    Essays, 
pt.  i.,  tr.  x.,  §  6. 

dlB'-tant-l?,  adv.    [Eng.  distant ;  -ly.~\ 

1.  At  a  distance,  either  of  space  or  time. 
"These  Irish  matters,  though  in  time  somewhat  •.'/-- 

tantly  acted."— Camdeii;  Elizabeth  (an.  1680). 

2.  Not  closely    in  line  of    consanguinity:    as,  a 
person  distantly  related. 

3.  Indirectly,  not  plainly  or  obviously. 

"Most  distantly  hint  at  a  droll  foible  in  his  character." 
—Sterne:  Letters,  No.  8. 

4.  With  reserve,  coolness,  or  indifference. 

*dls  -tant-ness,  s.    [Eng.  distant;  -ness.]     Dis- 
tance, the  state  of  being  distant.    (Ash.) 
dls-tas  te,  s.   [Pref.  dw,  and  Eng.  taste,  s,  (q.v.)] 

1.  Lit.:  A  disrelish  or  aversion  of  the  appetite;  a 
dislike  of  food  or  drink. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Discomfort,  uneasiness. 

"  Men  of  most  power,  and  noblest  of  tha  peers, 
That  no  distaste  unto  the  realm  might  bring." 
Draytort:  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Annoyance,     displeasure,     alienation    of    the 
affections. 

"The  king  loved  to  raise  mean  persons,  and  upon  the 
least  distaste  to  throw  them  down."— Burnrt;  Hist,  of 
Reformation,  bk.  i.  (an.  1515). 

*3.  An  insult. 

4.  A  disrelish,  a  want  of  disposition  or  inclina- 
tion; a  disinclination.  • 

"  For  which  men  of  letters  generally  have  a  strong  dis- 
taste."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

If  For  the  difference  between  distaste  and  dislike, 
see  DISLIKE. 

*dls-tas'te,  v.  t.  &  i.    [DISTASTE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

I.  To  feel  a  distaste  or  disgust  for ;  to  disrelish ;  to 
dislike  the  taste  of. 

-.  To  make  distasteful. 

"  And  scants  us  with  a  single  famished  kiss, 
Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears." 
Shakenp..-  Troilua  and  Cresstda,  iv.  4.     (Quarto.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  distasteful;  to  embitter;  to  change 
for  the  worse. 

"  Her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel, 
Which  hath  our  several  honors  all  engaged 
To  make  it  gracious." 

tthakeap.:  Troilus  and  Cress  ida,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  be  distasteful  to ;  to  offend,  to  disgust. 

"  These  new  edicts 
Which  so  distaste  the  people." 

Heywood:  Rape,  of  Lucrece. 

3.  To  disrelish,  to  dislike,  to  loathe. 

"  If  he  distaste  it,  let  him  to  our  sister." 

Shakes?.:  Lear,  i.  8.     (Folio.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  distasteful  or  unsavory, 

"  Dang'rous  conceits  are  in  their  nature  poisons, 
Which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste, 
But,  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood, 
Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur." 

fiftatojrp, .-  Othello,  iii.  3 

*dls-tast  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISTASTE,  v.} 
dls-tas  te-ful,  a.    [Eng.  distaste;  -/«/(/)•] 
*I.  Lit.:  Nauseous  or  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 
"  Why  should  you  pluok  the  green  distasteful  fruit 
From  the  unwilling  bough?" 

Drydeii:  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  1. 
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II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Offensive,  displeasing. 

"  'Twas  ili*tastefnl  to  my  noble  mind." 

J>rftyton:  Legend  of  Thvina,*  Cromwell. 

*2.  Repulsive,  malevolent;  exhibiting  displeasure 
or  aversion. 

"  After  distasteful  looks,     .     .     . 
With  certain  half-caps,  and  cold  moving  nods. 
They  froze  me  into  silence." 

X/dfkcs/i. .-  Timoii,  ii.  2. 

dis-tas  -te-ful-1?,  adv.    [Eng.  distasteful;  -ly.} 
In  a  distasteful,  unpleasing  manner. 
dls-tas  te-ful  ness,  «.    [Eng.  distasteful;  -«f«.s.  j 
1.  Tiie  quality  <>f  being  distasteful;  disagreeablr- 

nen. 

"Qualifying  much  of  the  distastefulness  of  our  physic." 
— IXountOffu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  x.,  g  2. 

*2.  A  dislike  or  disrelish. 

"  Out  of  a  distasteful  ness  of  the  former  answer  given 
from  hence,  all  expectation  of  any  business  of  this  nat- 
ure was  absolutely  extinguished."— Earl  of  Bristol  to 
James  /.,  Supp.  to  Cabala,  p.  121. 

*dls-tast -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISTASTE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  making  distasteful,  dis- 
relishing, or  offending. 

*dls-tast  -Ive,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  distaste) ;  ~ive.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Feeling  distaste,  disrelish,  or  disinclination. 
"Into  your  unwilling  nn&distaative  ear." — Shred:  Henry 

V.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xv.,  §  10. 

2.  Disgusting,  distasteful. 

"  Thus  did  they  finish  their  distastive  songe." 

The  A'ewe  Metamorphosis  (1600). 

B.  As  subst.:    Anything  which  causes  disrelish, 
aversion,  or  dissatisfaction;   anything  distasteful 
or  displeasing. 

"Other  distastives  incident  to  that  part  of  advice  called 
reproof." — Whitlock;  Manners  of  the  English. 

*dls-tast  -Ure,  s.  [Eng.  diatast(e);  -ure.]  That 
which  tends  to  make  a  person  displeased,  dissatis- 
fied, or  annoyed. 

"The  duke  .  .  .  upon  this  distasttti-e  impressed  such 
dolor  of  mind."— Speed.-  y.  Marie,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xxiii.,  g  82. 

dls-tem  -per  (!),«.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eug.  temper.'] 

1.  Ordinart/  Language: 

*1.  The  early  physicians  were  of  opinion  that 
there  were  four  humors  in  the  body,  on  the  right 
admixture  of  which  good  temper  ana  a  good  tem- 
perament depended.  When  one  or  more  of  these 
preponderated  over  the  rest  in  undesirable  propor- 
tions, distemper  was  produced :  hence,  a  dispropor- 
tionate or  unnatural  admixture  of  parts ;  a  want  of 
a  due  temper  of  ingredients. 

2.  A  disease,  malady,  or  indisposition  arising  from 
a  disturbance  of  the  animal  economy,  or  from  the 
predominance  of   some  humor;  now   confined  to 
animals. 

"  They  also  thought  to  drwe  away  his  distemper  by  harsh, 
and  surly  carriage  to  him."— Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
pt.  i. 

*3,  A  bad  constitution  of  the  mind;  mental  de- 
rangement or  perturbation. 

"  He  hath  found  the  head  and  sourc 
Of  all  your  son's  distemper." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
4.  Ill  humor;  bad  temper. 

"I  was  not  forgetful  of  those  sparks,  which  some  men's 
distempers  formerly  studied  to  kindle  in  parliament." — 
King  Charles;  Eikon  Basilike. 

*5.  Uneasiness,  perturbation,  discomfort. 
"In  her  cheek  distemper  flushing  glowed." 

Mtltom  P.  L.,  ix.  887. 
6.  -Dissatisfaction,  discontent. 

"  The  distempers  which  seemed  likely  to  bring  on  Scot- 
land the  calamities  of  civil  war." — Macaulav-  Hist  Ena 
ch.  xiii. 

*7.  A  want  or  absence  of  due  balance  of  parts  or 
qualities  between  contraries. 

"  The  true  temper  of  empire  is  a  thing  rare,  and  hard 
to  keep;  for  both  temper  and  distemper  consist  of  contra- 
ries."— Ba con. 

*8.  A  want  of  due  temperature. 

"  It  was  a  reasonable  conjecture,  that  those  countries 
which  were  situated  directly  under  the  tropic  were  of  a 
distemper  uninhabitable." — Raleigh:  History  of  the  World. 

*9.  Tumult,  disorder. 
"Still,  as  you  rise,  the  state,  exalted  too, 
Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  changed  by  you. 

Waller:  To  the  Lord  Protector,  xxxvi. 

II.  Vet.:  A  catarrhal  disease  to  which  horses, 
dogs,  &c.y  are  subject,  characterized  by  a  running 
from  the  eyes  and  nose,  accompanied  by  a  short, 
dry  cough,  and  followed  by  wasting  of  the  flesh  and 
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«ss  of  strpngrth.  Several  times  within  recent  years 
have  the  various  civilized  countries  been  visited  by 
epizootic  attacks  of  this  disorder,  and  in  some  vicin- 
ities many  horses  died,  and  business  dependent  on 
draught  animals  was  suspended.  [  EPIZOOTIC.] 

*i  For  the  difference  between  distemper  and  dis- 
order, see  DISORDER. 

dis-tem  -p5r  (2 1 ,  des-tSm  -pSr,  s.  [Ital.  distem- 
/,•  , -i  !/•(•  =  to  mix  or  dissolve  with  a  liquid.] 

1.  A  preparation  of  whiting  ground  with  size  and 
water,  with  which  ceilings  are  generally  covered; 
plastered  walls,  when  not  painted  or  papered,  are 
also  so  covered,  and  are  called  colored  when  a  tint 
is  used  in  it. 

2.  A  mode  of  painting  with  opaque  colors,  prin- 
cipally used  for  walls,  ceilings,  domes,  theatrical 
scenes,  &c.,  in  which  the  colors  are  mixed  with 
chalk    or  clay,  and  diluted  with  size.     Tempera 
painting  was  practiced  in  ancient  Egypt.    The  wall 
was  covered  with  a  coating  of  lime  or  gypsum.  The 
outline  was  sketched  in  with  red  chalk  and  then 
filled  out  with  black.     The  painter  levigated  his 
colors  and  mixed  them  with  water,  placed  them  on 
a  palette  hung  to  his  wrist,  and  applied  them  to  the 
surface  on  which  he  was  at  work.    Itwas  also  prac- 
ticed in  Greece  and  Rome.  Thecartoons  of  Raphael 
are  in  distemper.    It  is  common  for  auditoriums. 
Kalsomine  (or  calcimine)  is  a  form  of  it.    (Knight.) 

"  The  difference  [between  distemper  and  fresco-paint- 
ing] is  this— distemper  is  painted  on  a  dry  surface,  fresco 
on  wet  mortar  or  plaster.'1— Fairholt:  Diet,  of  Art. 

'dis-tem  -pSr,  *dis-tem-pren,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  des- 
temprer;  Port,  destemperar ;  Ital.  distemperare, 
from  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  tempera  =  to  tem- 
per (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  change  or  derange  the  due  proportions  or 
temper  of. 

"Whan  .  .  .  the  humours  in  his  body  ben  distem- 
pered."— Chaucer:  Parson's  Tale. 

2.  To  confuse,  to  destroy  the  arrangement  of. 

"  For  dissolution  wrought  by  sin,  that  first 
Distempered  all  things,  and  of  incorrupt 
Corrupted."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  xi. 66-7. 

3.  To  disorder  or  disturb  in  constitution. 

"  That  distemperes  a  mon  in  body  and  soule."—  Wycliffe: 
Select  Works,  iii.  151. 

4.  To  fill  with  perturbation  or  uneasiness ;  to  dis- 
turb, to  vox. 

"  The  king  is  marvelous  distempered." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

5.  To  deprive  of  temper  or  moderation. 

"  They  will  have  admirers  among  posterity,  and  be 
equally  celebrated  by  those  whose  minds  will  not  be  dis- 
tempcred  by  interest,  passion,  or  partiality." — Addison: 
Freeholder. 

6.  To  make  disaffected,  dissatisfied,  or   discon- 
tented. 

»dls  tern  -pgr,  v.  t.     [Ital.  distemperare.']     To 
make  into  distemper. 
"  Distempering  the  colors  with  ox-gall." — Sir  IF.  Petty. 

*dls-tem -pSr,  *dis-tem-pre,  a.  [DISTEMPER, 
«.]  Violent,  immoderate,  or  unrestrained  in  tem- 
per. 

"Gif  he  be  dlstempre  and  quakith  for  ire."—  Chaucer: 
Boethius,  p.  121. 

*dIs-tSm'-per-an9e,  *des-tem-praunce,  *dis- 
tem-per-aunce,  s.  [O.  Fr.  destemprance ;  Prov. 
destempransa ,'  Port,  destemperanza ;  Sp.  destem- 
planza;  lte\.distemperanza.\  Distemperature,  in- 
disposition. 

"  Diseases  grew  ;  distemperance  made  me  swell." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  112. 

*dl8-tSm -pSr-ate,  a.  [Prof,  dis  (neg.),  and  Eng. 
temperate  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  distemperato.~] 

1.  Immoderate,   unrestrained,    excessive,   intem- 
perate. 

"  So  to  bridle  the  distemperate  affections  of  men."— Bp. 
Hall:  Sermons,  No.  12. 

2.  Diseased,  disordered. 

"  Thou  hast  thy  brain  distemperate  and  out  of  rule." — 
Woodroephe. 

*dls-tgm -pgr-a-tttre,  «.  [Pref.  dil,  and  Eng. 
temperature  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Intemperateness ;  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  or  or 
other  qualities. 

"  Through  this  distemperature  we  see 
The  seasons  alter." 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

2.  Disease  or  disorder  of  the  body. 

"  A  dejection  occasioned  from  the  distemperature  of  the 
body."— Sharp :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  S  2. 

3.  Disorder  or  derangement  of  the  mind. 

"  Upon  what  ground  is  his  distemperature  t " 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v.  i. 

4.  Outrageonsne^s,  excess,  tumultuousness.  • 

5.  Confusion,  loss  of  regularity,  commixture  of 
contrarieties. 

"  Tell  how  the  world  fell  into  this  disease, 
And  how  so  great  distemperature  did  grow." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  i. 
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dis-tem -pered,  pa.  par.  A  o.    I  DISTEMPER.  i-.J 
A..  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 
B.  -4.s  'idjectir?  : 

1.  Disordered  or  diseased  in  body. 

"  What  is  weak, 

Dixl>'iitl>rri<l,  or  has  lost  prolific  powers. 
Impaired  by  age,  his  unrelenting  hand 
Dooms  to  the  knife." — Covper:  Task,  iii.  414-17. 

2.  Mentally  disordered  or  deranged. 

'•  Meanwhile,  in  the  distempered  mind  of  Charles  one 
mania  succeeded  another." — .VfU'ii«/uj/:  Hist.  KIHJ-,  ch. 
xxiv. 

3.  Intemperate,  immoderate,  unrestrained. 

"  Launch  thy  bark 
On  the  distempered  ilood  of  public  life." 

Wordstcorth:  E xcursiun,  bk.  vi. 

4.  Biased,  prejudiced. 

••  Minds  distempered  by  party  spirit."— Mucnulay:  Hist. 
Eny.,  ch.  v. 

*5.  Disaffected,  dissatisfied,  discontented. 
"  Once  more  to-day,  well  met,  distempered  lords." 
Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  3. 

*6.  Of  a  disagreeable  or  evil  temperature. 
"  No  scope  of  nature,  no  distempered  day." 

Slmkesp.:  King  Joint,  iii.  4. 

*dls-tem -pered-ness,  s.  [Eng.  distempered: 
-?u>ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  distempered ; 
distemperature. 

"  The  distemperedness  and  invenomedness  of  spirit 
which  is  within  you."— State  Trials:  Juhu  Lilbiirue  (an. 
1649). 

*dls-tem  -pSr-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISTEM- 
PER, r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  ct  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  sidjst. :  The  act  of  rendering  distempered. 

*dls-tem'-per-ment,  s.  [Eng.  distemper;  -ment.] 
A  distempered  state ;  distemperature. 

"  By  the  torne  air's  dtstemperment." 

Feltham:  Lusorta,  bk.  xxiv. 

*dls-tem -p§r-ttre,  s.  [O.  Fr.  distempreure.'] 
Intemperance,  excess,  want  of  moderation. 

"  Distemperure  therinne  may  be  calde  glotorye." — 
Wucliffe:  Select  Works,  iii.  166. 

dls-tSnd',  r.  *.  &  i.  [Lat.  distendo=to  stretch 
asunder:  dis=away,  apart,  and  tendo=to  stretch; 
Fr.  distendre ;  Ital.  distendere.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  stretch,  spread,  swell,  or  expand  in  all  di- 
rections ;  to  inflate. 

"  The  huntsman,  with  distended  cheek, 
'Gan  make  his  instrument,  of  music  speak." 

Cotcper:  The  Xeedless  Alarm. 

2.  To  stretch  or  spread  out. 

"  Vpon  the  earth  my  bodie  I  distend." 

Stirling:  Aurora,  song  2. 

•3.  To  spread  or  extend  apart;  as,  to  distend  the 
legs. 
4.  To  widen,  to  open. 

"The  warmth  distends  the  chinks." 

Drvden:   Virgil:  Georgic  i.  130. 

*II.  Figuratively : 
.  To  widen,  to  enlarge,  to  expand. 
"How  such  ideas  of  th'  Almighty's  power    .    .    . 
(Ideas  not  absurd)  distend  the  thought 
Of  feeble  mortals." 

Young:  Xiaht  Thouahts,  ix.  1,933-36. 

2.  To  stretch,  to  extend. 

"  [He]  his  desires  beyond  his  prey  distends." 

Daniel.  Chnrnses  in  Philota. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  distended  or  inflated ;  to 

"And  now  his  heart  distends  with  pride." 

Milton:  P.  L,,  i.  572. 

dls-tend  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [  DISTEND.] 
dls-tend  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISTEND.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  stretching,  expanding,  or 
inflating;  distention. 

tdls-ten-sI-blV-I-tf.  «.  [Eng.  distensible ;  -ity.-] 
The  quality  of  being  distensible ;  capability  of  dis- 
tention. 

tdls-tSn'-SI-ble,  a.  [Lat.  dietens(ue),p&.  par.  of 
distendo,  and  Eng.  suff.  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be 
distended ;  capable  of  being  distended. 

dls-ten  -sion,  s.    [DISTENTION.] 

"  A  state  of  balanced  distension." — Bain:  The  Emotions 
and  the  Will  (2d  ed.),  ch.  i.,  p.  10. 

*dIs-tSn'-8lve,  a.  [Lat.  distens(us') ,  pa.  par.  of 
distendo,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.~] 

1.  Tending  to  distend. 

2.  That  may  or  can  be  distended ;  distensible. 
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*dls-tent  ,  <f.  t-V  5.  [Latin  di^tcntitf:  pa.  par.  of 
disti-ndo.] 

A.  Astidj.:  Spread,  beaten  out. 

"  Some  others  were  new  driven  and  </.  - 
Into  great  ingots  and  to  wedges  square." 

Spenser:  F.  V-.  H-  vii.  5. 

B.  -l.s  *»/>*/.  :  Breadth,  expansion,  dilation.     (See 
example  under  the  following  word.) 

*dls  tent  ,  i'.  /.  [Lat.  ilistrnto,  a  freq.  form  from 
tlistrndu.]  To  distend;  to  spread  or  widen  out ;  to 
enlarge. 

"Those  arches  fire  thegracefullest,  which,  keeping  pre- 
cisely the  same  height,  shall  yet  be  distented  one-four- 
teenth part  longer,  which  addition  of  distent  will  confer 
much  to  their  beauty." — Wottmi:  Ar<-tiitr<-tnr<-. 

dls-ten  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  disteutio,  from  distentus, 
pa.  par.  of  <//.s/r/H/«.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  distending,  stretching  out,  or  in- 
fluting. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  distended. 

"  The  di*t,  ntinns  of  those  parts  hath  stopped  all  fruit- 
fulness." — lieuttm.  <!•  Flet.:  Double  Marriage,  iii.  1. 

*3.  The  act  of  stretching  apart. 

"  Our  legs  do  labor  more  in  elevation  than  in  disten- 
tion."—  Wot  ton :  A  rchitectnre. 

*4.  The  space  occupied  by  the  thing  distended; 
breadth. 

'dls-tSr  ,  r.  *.  [Lat.  <i(«=away.  apart,  and  terra 
=  earth,  land.]  To  banish  or  drive  from  a  country. 

"Many  thousands  were  disterred  and  banished."— How- 
ell:  Letters,  I.  i.  24. 

*dls  ter  -mln-ate,  a.  [Lat.  disterminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  distermino=to  separate  by  boundaries :  di*  - 
away,  apart,  and  *ermmits=a  boundary.]  Sepa- 
rated, apart. 

"  However  far  determinate  in  places,  however  segre- 
gated, and  infinitely  severulized  in  persons."—  Bp.  ilali: 
The  Peacemaker,  ch.  i.,  §  3. 

*dls-ter-mln-a  -tion,  s.  [Latin  disterminatio, 
from  disterminahts,  pa.  par.  of  distermino.']  A 
separation  or  parting. 

"  Above  this,  there  was  cherem,  which  was  a  total  exclu- 
sion or  distermination,  with  anathemas  or  execrations 
joined  with  it,  but  yet  was  not  final."— Hammond:  Of  Con- 
science. 

dls-ter  -rite,  s.    [Ger.  disterrit.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Seybertite  from  Fassa  in  the 
Tyrol,  where  it  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms  of  a  yel- 
lowish-green or  leek-green  color  to  reddish-gray. 
Specific  gravity,  3'04-3'05 ;  hardness,  5.  Galled  also 
Brandisite  (q.  T.). 

dls  the  ue,  s.  [Greek  <Jis=twico,  twofold,  and 
s*/ie«o«=strength,  in  allusion  to  the  uncqualed  hard- 
ness and  electric  properties  in  two  different  direc- 
tions.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  CYANITE  (q.  v.). 

*dls-thro  ne,  r.  *.  [O.  Fr.  dethroner.]  To  de- 
throne, to  depose. 

"  Nothing  can  possibly  disthrone  them,  but  that  which 
cast  the  angels  from  heaven,  and  man  out  of  paradise."  — 
Smith:  Old  Aye  (1666),  Pref.  A.  4  b. 

*dls-thr6n  -ize,  r.  t.    [Eng.  disthron(e) ;  -ize.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  dethrone  or  disthrone. 

"  By  his  death  he  it  recovered; 
But  Peridure  and  Vigent  him  disthronized." 

Spenser:  F.  p.,  II.  X.  44. 

2.  Fig.:  To  deprive  of  any  position  of  majesty  or 
sovereignty. 

"Todisthronize  the  mightie  God  Jehoua  of  his  regal! 
throne  of  maiestie  and  glorie."—  Stubbea:  Anatomu  of 
Abuses,  pt.  ii.,  p.  60. 

dls -tlch,  s.&a.  [Lat.  distichus,  distichon;  Gr. 
di«Mrfcos=having  two  rows,  distichon=a.  couplet: 
di«=twice,  twofold,  and  stichos=a  row  or  rank.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  couple  of  verses  or  lines  making 
complete  sense,  a  couplet ;  an  epigram  in  two  lines. 

"There  was  a  still  more  unfortunate  distich." — Jtfa- 
faulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  As  adjective: 

Bot. :  The  same  as  DISTICHOUS  (q.  T.). 

dls-tlch-I-a -98-88,  s.  pi-  [Mod.  Lat.  distichi- 
lum),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocece.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  operculate  acrocarpous,  i.  e., 
terminal  fruited  mosses,  of  cuespitose  habit,  and 
fruit  consisting  of  oval  equal  capsules. 

dls-tlch'-l-um,  ».  [Gr.  distichia=a  double  line: 
rti'«=twice,  twofold,  and  atichos^e.  row,  order,  or 

"BO*.  :  A  genus  of  mosses,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Disticniaceee  (q.  v.).  Two  species  are  Brit- 
ish—viz., Distichium  capelloceum  and  D.  incltn- 
atum. 
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dis  -tlch-ous,  adj.  [Gr.  if/W  /<•;»>»  =  having  two 
rows  or  ranks.] 

Botany: 

\.  Having  two  rows  or  ranks  ;  as  of  leaves,  florets, 
&c. 

2.  Arranged  in  t\vo  rows,  as  the  grains  in  an  ear 
of  barley,  or  leaves  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stem  or 
axis. 

dis  -tlch-ous-ljf,  adv.  [English  dixtii-iwiu;  -!j/.] 
In  two  rows  or  ranks. 

"The  leaves  are  said  to  he  arranged  distichously."  — 
Gardener's  flinmicle,  No.  410,  p.  689. 

dis  tig  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  di  =  (Jis=twice,  twofold,  and 
8tigtna=a  spot,  a  mark.] 

ZaOl.  :  A.  genus  of  Infusoria,  belonging  to  the 
family  Astasifrn.  having  two  eye-spots,  but  without 
cilia,  flagelliform  filaments,  or  other  locomotive 
appendages  ;  the  motion  being  like  that  of  a  leech. 
The  form  of  the  body  is  variable.  (Griffith  &  Hen- 
freij.) 

dls-tlll  ,  dls-tll1,  *dis  tille,  *dls-tyll,  *dys- 
tyll,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  distiller,  from  Lat.  distillo—to 
fall  in  drops,  to  trickle  down  :  iie  =  down,and  stillo= 
to  drop;  stilla^a  drop;  Sp.  destilar;  Fort,  destil- 
lar;  Ital.  distillare.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  fall  down  in  drops  ;  to  trickle  down. 

"  And  the  dull  drops  that  from  his  purpled  bill 
As  from  a  limbeck  did  adowne  distill.  ' 

Spenser:  Xutabilitie,  vii.  81. 
*2.  Figuratirrly  : 

(1)  To  flow  gently  and  in  small  quantities. 
"The  Euphrates  distilleth  out  of  the  mountains  of  Ar- 

menia." —  Raleigh:  History  of  the  World. 

(2)  To  flow  gently  and  softly. 

"  Wherewyth  he  offreth  playnts  his  soule  to  save, 
That  from  his  hearte  dystyileth  on  euery  syde." 

Wyat:  Prol.  to  the  Psalms. 

(3)  To  drop,  to  be  wet. 

"And  see  his  jaws  distil  with  smoking  gore." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvii.  72. 
II.  Chemistry: 
*1.  To  be  distilled. 

"  That  thing  that  by  vertues  of  flre  .  .  .  distillith 
withinne  the  vessel."  —  Book  of  Quinte-Essence,  p.  4. 

2.  To  practice  distillation  ;  to  use  a  still. 

"  Hast  thon  not  learned  me  how 
To  make  perfumes,  distil,  preserve?  " 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeltne,  i.  6. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  let  fall  or  send  down  in  drops. 

"  They  pour  down  rain,  according  to  the  vapor  thereof, 
which  the  clouds  do  drop  and  distil  upon  man  abundantly." 
—  Job  invi.  28. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
*2.  Figurat  ively  : 

(1)  To  extract  with  care  and  diligence. 

"  There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

(2)  To  form  out  of   the   quintessence  or  finest 
parts  of. 

"  As  'twere  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distilled 
Out  of  onr  virtues." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

(3)  To  extract  the  quintessence  of. 

"  Nature  presently  distilled 
Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  heart." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

(4)  To  form,  to  give  out. 

"  A  gentil  herte  his  tunge  stilleth, 
That  it  malice  none  distilleth."—  Goner,  i.  3. 

(5)  To  dissolve,  to  melt. 

"  Distilled  almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear." 

Shakesp.!  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

II.  Chemistry: 

1.  To  obtain  or  extract  by  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion. 

"The  liquid  distilled  from  benzoin  is  subject  to  fre- 
qnent  vicissitudes  of  fluidity  and  firmness."—  Boyle. 

2.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  distillation;  to 
rectify  ;  to  purify. 

"Ye  mnste  distille  this  wiyn  7  tymes."—  Book  of  Ouinte- 
Essetice,  p.  4. 

*dls-«l  -la-ble,  o.  [Fr.]  That  may  or  can  bo 
distilled  ;  fit  for  distillation. 

"  Liquor  coming  from  the  distillable  concretes."—  .Bou/e  • 
Works,  ii.  225. 

dls-tir-late,  s.     [  Eng.  distill,  and  suffix  -ate 


.j. 

Chem.  :  The  product  of  distillation  found  in  the 
receiver  of  the  distilling  apparatus. 

"The  source  from  which  the  distillate  is  obtained  "— 
London  Times  (Irish  Whisky). 
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dis-tll-la  -tion,  *des  til  la  -tion,  *dis-til-la- 
cioun,  s.  [Lat.  distillatio  =  a  trickling  or  faUin^ 
down  in  drops,  from  itintilldtutt,  i»a.  par.  of  distillo= 
to  drop  or  tricklo  down  ;  Fr.  (Ifstiiltition.  Sp.  des~ 
/f/'K'/'JH,  Ital.  distillazione,  Port,  destillafdo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

*(1)  The  act  of  dropping,  or  falling  in  drops. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  A.  substance  obtained  by  tlistiltntion,"  —  Boyle:  Worku, 
iv.  499. 

(3)  Anything  obtained  by  distillation  ;  a  distilled 
medicine. 

"While  through  th'   obstructed  pores  the  struggling 

vapor 
And  bitter  distillation  force  their  way." 

West:  Triumphs  of  the  Oout. 

*(4)  The  act  of  pouring  out  in  drops. 
*(5i  Thatwhich  falls  in  drops. 
*(6)  A  cold  in  the  head;  catarrh. 
"  It  bredeth  rheumes,  catarrhs,   and    distillations."  — 
Touchstone  of  Complexions,  p.  104. 

*2.  Fig.  :  A  falling  or  wasting  away  gradually  or 
by  degrees. 

"His  liver  diseased  and  corrupted  by  destination."  — 
Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  74. 

II.  Chemistry: 

1.  The  net  of  heating  a  solid  or  liquid  in  a  vessel 
so  constructed  that  the  vapors  thrown  off  from  the 
heated   substance   are  collected    and   condensed. 
Every  distilling  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a 
retort  or  boiler,  in  which  vaporization  takes  place. 
a  refrigerator  in  which  the  vapor  is  condensed,  and 
a  receiver.    Distillation  is  of  great  valuein  the  arts 
and  manufactures.    Pure  or  distilled  water,  so  in- 
dispensable to  the  chemist,  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion;  sea-water  can   be  rendered  potable  by  the 
same  process  ;  while  volatile  oils  and  essences  are 
extracted  from  plants  by  distillation  with  water  or 
alcohol.    Its  most  extensive  application  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  intoxicating  spirits.     A  wort  or 
saccharine  infusion  is  prepared  from  malt  or  other 
grain,  or  from  sugar,  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 160°  F.    After  being  separated  from  the  grain 
and  cooled  to  between  61)°  and  70°  F.,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  yeast  is  added.   Fermentation  atonco  begins, 
and  the  saccharine  matter  is  resolved  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  the  former  of  which  remains  in 
the  liquid.    As  soon  as  tholiquorceases  to  ferment, 
the  alcoholic  mixture,  which  is  now  called  wash,  is 
run  into  the  still  and  submitted  to  distillation. 
When  a  strong,  flavorless  spirit  is  required,  a  large 
and  peculiarly  constructed  still,  with  liigh  condens- 
ing power,  is  used  ;  but  a  flavored  spirit  is  obtained 
by  a  double  distillation  in  a  small  still  with  low 
condensing  power.    The  product  of  the  firsfdistil- 
lation  is  called  "low  wines."    A  re-distillation  at  a 
lower  temperature  produces  first  an  oil  which  is 
separated,  and  then  a  spirit  more  or  less  flavored. 
Malt  liquor  is  impregnated  with  the  essential  oil  of 
barley    brandy  with  the  oil  of  the  grape  ;  rum  with 
the  oil  of  the  sugar-cane  ;  and  gin  with  the  oil  of 
juniper,  &c.    [FUSEL  OIL.] 

H  (1)  Dry  distillation  is  a  term  applied  to  the  dis- 
tillation of  a  solid  substance,  as  in  the  preparation 
and  purification  of  zinc. 

(2)  Fractional   distillation  is  the  separation  of 
liquids  having  different  boiling  points.    In  distilla- 
tion proper,  a  simple  mechanical  separation  takes 
place. 

(3)  Destructive  distillation:  The  kind  of  distilla- 
tion produced  when  the  temperature  is  raised  suffi- 
ciently  high   to   decompose   the    substance,  and 
evolve  new  products,  possessing  different  qualities. 
It  is  exemphfiedin  the  production  of  wood-naphtha, 
pyroligneous  acid,  and  tar,  by  the  distillation  of 
wood  in  close  vessels  at  a  high  temperature. 

2.  The  product  of  the  process  of  distillation;  the 
substance    drawn  by  the   still,  and  found  in  the 
receiver  of  the  distilling  apparatus. 

"  I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths;  .  .  . 
hen  to  be  stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with 
stinking  clothes."  —  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
lii.  5. 

1T  Distillation,  and  the  various  processes  depend- 
ent on  it,  are  believed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Lurope  by  the  Moors  about  A.  D.  1150.  The  distil- 
lation of  spirituous  liquors  was  in  practice  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  sixteenth  century.  (Haydn.) 

*dlstill-house,   *dlatll-lionse,  «.   A  distillery. 

"  Schiedam  .  .  .  containing  near  three  hundred 
distill-houses."  —  Pocket  Magazine  (1794),  vol.  i.,  p.  22. 

dls-tll  Ia-t5r-y,  »dis  til-la-tor-ie,  a.  &s.  [Fr. 

distMatoire,  Ital.  distillatorio,  Sp.  destilatorio, 
from  Lat.  distillatus,  pa.  par.  of  distillo.]  [STILL  A- 
TORT.] 


*A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  used  in  the  process 
of  distillation. 

"Having  in  well-closed  distillatory  glasses  caught  tin- 
fumes."—  Koyle:  Works,  i.  136. 


distinct 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Chem.:  An  apparatus  used  in  distilling;  a  still. 

2.  Her. ;  A  charge  borne  by  the  Distillers'  Com- 
pany, and  usually  blazoned  :  "  a  ilintillntnri/  doublo 
armed,  on  a  fire,  with  two  worms  and  bolt  receivers." 
(Oailvie.) 

"  Thanne  must  ye  do  make  in  the  furneis  of  nischin  u 
tlixtillutof!''  of  glas." — Jiuuk  of  Quinte-Essence,  p.  4. 

dls-tll  led,  pa. par.  &  a.    [DISTILL.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:   Obtained  by  distillation;  purified, 
perfumed. 

"Balm  his  foul  head  in  warm  distilled  waters." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Induct.,  i.).. 

distilled-water,  s. 

Chem. :  Pure  water  obtained  by  distillation,  H-^O. 
The  water,  if  it  contains  suspended  impurities, 
should  be  first  filtered.  The  soluble  impurities  are 
cither  volatile  or  fixed.  Of  the  water  which  comes 
over  first  about  one-tenth  should  be  rejected,  as  it 
contains  nearly  all  the  volatile  impurities.  The 
worm  should  be  of  block  tin,  silver,  or  platinum,  as 
steam  acts  on  glass,  dissolving  out  alkaline  silicates. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  mechanical 
spirting  of  the  liquid;  one-tenth  of  the  water 
should  be  left  in  the  retort;  the  solid  impurities 
are  also  left.  It  should  be  redistilled  to  get  rid  of 
traces  of  organic  matter,  after  it  has  been  treated 
with  a  little  caustic  potash  and  permanganate  of" 
potassium,  to  oxidize  the  organic  impurities.  If  it 
still  contains  traces  of  ammonia  it  should  be  again 
redistilled  over  KHSOj'  to  fix  the  ammonia.  Dis- 
tilled water  is  used  in  chemical  analysis,  and  ought 
always  to  be  used  in  preparing  medicines.  It  should 
give  no  precipitate  with  AgNO3,  showing  the 
absence  of  chlorides ;  nor  with  ammonia  oxalate, 
showing  the  absence  of  lime ;  nor  with  barium 
chloride,  BaCl2,  showing  the  absence  of  sulphuric 
acid.  A  drop  of  permanganate  of  potassium  should 
give  a  pink  tint  to  the  water,  showing  the  absence 
of  organic  matter. 

dls-tll -ISr,  «.  [Eng.  distill;  -er.}  Specifically, 
one  whose  business  is  the  production  of  spirits  by 
distillation. 

"  Our  copious  granaries  distillers  thin." 

Warton:  Oxford  Newsman's  Verses  (1767). 
dls-tll'-lSr-y',  s.    [Fr.  distillerie.J 
*1.  The  act  or  process  of  distillation. 
2.  A  place  or  building  whore  distillation  is  carried 
on. 

"The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  distillery."— Pennant: 
London,  p.  41. 

dls-tll  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISTILL.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Dropping,  falling  in  drops. 

2.  Chem. :  Used  or  adapted  for  distillation.  . 

"  A  distilling  apparatus  for  the  supply  of  fresh  water." 
— London  Times. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  actor  process  of  distillation. 

dls-tlll -ment,  dls-tll -ment,  s.  [Eng.  distill; 
•ment.]  That  which  is  extracted  by  distillation ;  a 
distillate. 

"  Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
dls-tinct ,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  distinctus, 

§a.  par.  of  distinguo^to  distinguish  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  & 
p.  distinto.'] 

A.  As  adjective : 

•I.  Marked  out  or  off ;  set  apart  and  distinguished 
from  others  by  visible  marks  or  signs ;  specified. 

"No  place 
Is  yet  distinct  by  name." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  636,  636. 

2.  Distinguished  or  discriminated  in  words. 

"  In  other  maner  ben  distinct  the  spices  of  gUtonie." — 
Chaucer:  Parson's  Tale. 

3.  Different  in  nature  or  kind;  not  alike. 

"  The  firelock  of  the  Highlander  wasquite  distinct  from 
the  weapon  which  he  used  in  close  fight." — Macaulau- 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

4.  Different,  separate,  not  conjoined. 

"  Eternity,  the  various  sentence  past, 
Assigns  the  severed  throng  distinct  abodes." 

foung:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  336,  337. 

5.  Clear,    unconfused,  plain,    evident;  so  clearly 
marked  out,  in  nature  or  qualities,  as  to  be  readily 
distinguished  from  others. 

6.  Clear  in  sound. 

*7.  Marked,  spotted,  variegated. 

•'Tempestuous  fell 

His  arrows  from  the  fonrfold-visaged  Four, 
Distinct  with  eyes,   and   from   the  living  wheels 
Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  844-47. 


tfan  b<JSHa,,P6atL'h  3<S*1: .  .oat-    ««u-     «n°rus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
an,  fl3  -Man  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.    -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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distinguished 


*B.  As  adv. :  Distinctly. 

"Be  that  again  proclaimed  distinct  and  loud." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iii.  277. 

*C.  As  suost. :  A  distinct,  separate  body  or  indi- 
vidual. 

"  Twodistitict*.  division  none. 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain." 

Shakesp.:  Phoenix  and  Turtle,  27, 28. 

r  For  the  difference  between  distinct  and  differ- 
ent, see  DIFFERENT. 

'dls-tlnct f,  *dis  tincte,  c.  t.  [O.  Fr.  distincter, 
Trom  Lat.  distinctus.] 

1.  To  distinguish. 

"  There  can  no  wight  distinct  it  so, 
That  he  dare  saie  a  word  thereto." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  6,199,  6,200. 

2.  To  mark  out,  to  define. 

•'  In  the  which  year  [12881  died  Stephen  Langton,  Arch- 
Ijishopof  Canterburie,  by  whom  the  chapters  of  the  Bible, 
in  that  order  and  number  ns  we  now  use  them,  were  first 
diatineted."—Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  248. 

*dls-tlnct -I-fJ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  distinct;  /connect- 
ive, and  suff.  -/!/.]  To  make  distinct. 

"  Both  distinctify  and  magnify  its  feeblest  component 
members."—  Proctor.-  Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy, 
p.  241. 

dls-tlnc  -tion,     *dis-tinc-cion,     *dis  -  tlnc- 


i 

*1.  The  act  of  distinguishing,  dividing,  or  mark- 
ing "IT. 

"The  distinction  of  tragedy  into  acts  was  not  known; 
or  if  it  were,   it  is   yet  so  darkly  delivered  to  us,  that  we 
cannot  make  it  out."— Dryden:  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy. 
*2.  A  dividing,  separating,  or  keeping  apart. 
"For  distinccioun  of  dyuers  manere  men  that  woned 
there." — Trevisa,  i.  111. 
*3.  A  division,  a  branch. 

"Ithisse  distinctiun  beoth  flf  cheapitros."— Ayenbite, 
p.  12. 

4.  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  discriminating  be- 
tween. 

"  This  fierce  abridgment 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v,  5. 

*5.  Discernment,  judgment,  discrimination;  the 
power  of  distinguishing. 

"  She  left  the  eye  distinction  to  cull  out 
The  one  from  the  other." 

Beaumont  <£•  Fletcher. 

6.  That  which  serves  to  distinguish  one   thing 
from  others ;  a  mark  or  note  of  diff ereuce. 

"  None  can  venture  to  fix  the  precise  moment  at  which 
either  distinction  ceased." — Macaulay:  Hist.  End.,  ch.  i. 

7.  A  distinguishing  quality,  property,  or  charac- 
teristic. 

"  The  streams  are  lost  amid  the  splendid  blank, 
Overwhelming  all  distinction.' 

Cowpen  Task,  v.  96,  97. 

8.  Difference  regarded ;  regard  to  circumstances, 
qualities,  or  characteristics ;  discrimination. 

"There  is  no  distinctioun  of  Jew  and  of  Greek,  for  the 
same  Lord  of  all  is  rich  in  all  that  ynvardii  clepen  hem." 
—  Wycliffe:  Romans  x. 

9.  A  difference  made  or  drawn  between  things. 

»  but  the  distinctions   rest  upon  unsupported 

conjectures."— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Kom.   Hist.  (1855).   ch. 
xiit.,  pt.  ii.,§22. 

10.  Eminence,  superiority;  elevation  in  rank  or 
character ;  honor,  estimation. 

"Among  philosophers  .  .  .  merit  only  makes  dis- 
tinction."—Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Leai-ning,  ch.  xui. 

11.  That  which  confers  eminence  or  superiority, 
as  a  high  office  or  honor  bestowed. 

"He  had  been  elected  speaker  in  the  late  reign  under 
circumstances  which  made  that  distinction  peculiarly 
honorable." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

12.  HoBor,  credit. 

1f  Without  distinction:  Promiscnqnsly,  alike,  .in- 
discriminately ;  without  regard  to  differences  exist- 

II  For  the  difference  between  distinction  and  dif- 
erence,  see  DIFFERENCE. 
dls-tlnct  -Ive,  a.    [Fr.  diltinctif;  Ital.  &  Sp.  dis- 

1.  Serving  to  mark  distinction  or  difference. 

"The  Holy  One  is  a  distinctive  title  of  God."— Barrow; 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  se>.  84.  • 

*2.  Having  the  power  to  distinguish  or  discrimi- 
nate ;  discriminating. 

"Credulous  and  vulgar  auditors  readily  believe  it,  and 
the  more  judicious  and  itiilineNm  heads  do  not  reject  it." 
—Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 


3.  Distinguished,  separate,  distinct. 

"All  carpet  patterns  should  be  constructed  as  distinct- 
ive from  wall  patterns." — Dr.  Dresser,  in  Cassell's  Tech- 
nical Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  248. 

•dls-tlnct -Ive-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  distinctive;  -ly.~\ 

1.  With  proper  distinction  or  difference. 
"  Her  sweet  tongue  could  speak  distinctively 

Greek,  Latin,  Tuscane,  Spanish,  French,  and  Dutch.  ' 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  855. 

2.  Plainly,  without  confusion,  accurately. 

"To  what  end  doth  he  ili*tinctir>'l!t  assign  a  peculiar 
dispensation  of  operations  to  the  Father,  of  ministeries 
to  the  Son,  of  gifts  to  the  Holy  Ghost?  "—Barrow  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ii.,  ser.  26. 

dls-tlnct  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  distinct;  -fy.] 

1.  In  a  distinct  manner;  with  distinction,  not  con- 
fusedly. 

*2.  Separately,  apart. 

"In  the  [Greek]  particle  tail  as  distinctly  put  to  each." 
—Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  13. 

3.  Plainly,  evidently,  clearly. 

"His  work  distinctly  trace." 

Cowper.-  Testimony  of  Divine  Adoption. 

4.  With  a  distinct  voice ;  plainly,  clearly. 

"  So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly." 
—flehem.  viii.  8. 

•5.  Explicitly. 

"  I  do  not  in  position  distinctly  speak  of  her." 

Shakesp..  Othello,  iii.  3. 

*6.  \Tith  discrimination  or  meaning ;  signifi- 
cantly, 

"  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly: 
There's  meaning  in  thy  snores." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  I. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  distinctly  and 
clearly,  see  CLEARLY. 

dls  tlnct  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  distinct;  -ness."] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  distinct  or  separate. 
"  Its  incorporeity  or  distinctness  from  the  body." — Cud- 
worth:  Intell.  System,  p.  37. 

or  difference  between  things 


*6.  To  discern  critically ;  to  judge. 

"  No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man, 
Than  of  his  outward  show!" 

Shakesp.:  Richard  111.,  iii.  1. 

*7.  To  understand. 

"No  man  could  distinguish  what  he  said.'' 

Vlinkrtp.:  Rape  ('/  /.MtTfce,  1,785. 

8.  To  make  eminent,  noted,  or  known;  to  gain 
distinction  for. 

"  In  all  the  four  characters  he  had  ilitt/nuuishfl  him- 
self."— Macditl'iij:  llixt.  Kn<j.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  457. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  distinction;  to  discriminate;  to 
mark  or  note  the  distinction  or  difference. 

"The  reader  must  learn  to  distinguish."— Herschel: 
Astronomy  C.1H581,  S'  252. 

*2.  To  become  distinct,  distinguishable,  or  differ- 
entiated. 

"The  little  embryo  first  distinguishes  into  a  little 
knot."— Jer.  Taylor. 

H  (1)  Blair  thus  discriminates  betwoon  the  two 
words  to  distinguish  and  (o  seiKirnt-  :  "We  dtitin- 
tiuish  what  we  want  not  to  confound  with  another 
thing ;  we  separate  what  we  want  to  remove  from  it. 
Objects  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their 
qualities;  they  a're  separuted  by  the  distance  of 
timeorplace."  (Blair:  Lect.  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres  (1817),  vol.  i.,  p.  229.) 

(2)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fo  distin- 
guish and  to  discriminate:  "To  distinguish  is  the 
general,  to  discriminate  is  the  particular  term  :  the. 
former  is  an  indefinite,  the  latter  a  definite  action. 
To  discriminate  is  in  fact  todistinguish  specifically  ; 
hence  we  speak  of  a  distiiii'timi  as  true  or  false,  but 
ot  a  discrimination  as  nice.  Vie  distinguish  things 
as  to  their  divisibility  or  unity;  we  discriminait 
them  as  to  their  inherent  properties:  v/e distinguish 
things  that  are  like  or  unlike,  to  separate  or  collect 

other:  we  distinguish  by  means  of  the  senses  as  well 
as  the  understanding ;  we  discriminate  by  the  under- 
standing only :  we  distinguish  things  by  their  color, 
or  we  distinguish  moral  objects  by  their  truth  or 


4.  Clearness,  precision,  exactness. 

"  In  order  to  write  with  precision,  one  mnst  possess  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  distinctness  and  accuracy." — 
Blair,  vol.  i.,  lect.  10. 

*5.  Discrimination,  judgment,  discernment;  the 
power  of  discriminating  or  distinguishing  between 
things. 

"The  membranes  and  humors  of  the  eye  are  perfectly 
pelluc^,  and  void  of  color,  for  the  clearness,  and  for  the 
distinctness,  of  vision." — Ray:  On  the  Creation.  .. 

•dls-tlnct -3r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  distinguishes 
or  makes  distinctions. 

"Such  curious  distinctors."—  Holinshed:  Descr.  of  Ire- 
land, ch.  1. 

*dls-tlhct'-ttre,  s.  [Eng.  distinct;  -ure.]  Dis- 
tinctness. 


II  j:  or  L  i  u  •  uiuereiiutj  uoi  wccu  iw  distinguish  and  r 
perceive,  see  PERCEIVE;  for  that  between  to  distin- 
guish and  to  signalize,  see  SIGNALIZE. 

dls-tln -gulsh-a-ble  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Eng.  dis- 
tinguish; -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  distinguished  or  discrimi- 
nated from  others ;  capable  of  being  distinguished. 

"  Left  a  race  behind 

Like  to  themselves,  distinguishable  scarce 
From  Gentiles."  Milton:  F.  R.,  iii.  423-25. 

2.  Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses ;  per- 
ceptible. 

"  Things  that  move  so  swift  as  not  to  affect  the  senses 
distinctly  with  several  distinguishable  distances  of  their 
motion." — Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiv. 

*3.  Worthy  of  note  or  of  regard ;  distinguished, 
notable. 


^^a^g^^^^t^S^'  °'    iT^^^S^.^-  "  * 


Art  thou  distingwed  and  embelised  by  the  spryngyng 
floures  of  the  first  somer  sesoun?" — Chaucer:  Boethius, 
p.  47. 

dls-tln'-gulsh  (gu  as  gw),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  dis- 
tinguer;  Sp.  &  Port,  distinguir;  Ital.  distinguere, 
from  Lat.  distinguo=to  mark  with  a  prick,  to  dis- 
tinguish :  dw=away,  apart,  and  a  form  stinguo  (not 
found)  =  to  prick ;  cogn.  with  Eng.  sting  and  stigma 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  To  make  distinct,  or  indicate  difference  by  an 
external  mark. 

2.  To  separate  from  others  by  some  distinctive 
characteristic;  to  constitute  a  mark  of  difference 
or  distinction  in  things. 

3.  To  classify  or  arrange  according  to  different  or 
distinctive  properties,  characteristics  or  qualities. 

"Moses  distinguishes  the  causes  of  the  flood  into 
those  that  belong  to  the  heavens,  and  those  that  belong 
to  the  earth:  the  rains  and  the  abyss." — Burnet:  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

4.  To  note  or  perceive  the  distinction  or  difference 
between  different  things ;  to  recognize  the  individ- 
uality of;  to  discriminate  between. 

(1)  By  the  senses. 

"  Being  set  before  you  both  together, 
A  judging  Bight  doth  soon  distinguish  either." 

Drayton.-  Matilda  to  K.  John. 

(2)  By  the  understanding  or  reason. 

"  By  our  reason  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  good  from 
evil."—  Watts:  Logic. 

5.  To  perceive  the  existence  of  with  the  senses : 
as,  To  distinguish  a  sound. 


*dls-tln  -gulsn-a-ble-ness  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Eng. 
distinguishable;    -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  , 
being  distinguishable. 

*dls-tln  -gulsh  a  bly  (gu  as  gw),  adv.  [Eng. 
distinguishab(le) ;  -lu.\  In  a  manner  or  degree 
capable  of  being  distinguished  or  discriminated 
from  others ;  distinctly,  notably. 

" Distinguishably  in  the  taste  of  the  most  admired 
reflections  of  some  of  our  favorite  authors." — Cambridge: 
The  Scribleriad,  bk.  iv. 

dls-tln  -gulshed  (gu  as  gw),  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[DISTINGUISH.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Marked  by  some  distinctive  or  distinguishing 
sign  or  property. 

"  That  instant  Pallas,  bursting  from  a  cloud, 
Fixed  a  distinguished  mark,  and  cried  aloud." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  viii.  219,  220. 

2.  Exceeding  or  surpassing  others ;  unusual,  above 
the  common. 

"For  sins  committed  with  many  aggravations  of  guilt, 
the  furnace  of  wrath  will  be  seven  times  hotter,  and  burn 
with  a  distinguished  fury." — Rogers. 

3.  Eminent,  noted,  or  celebrated  for  some  supe- 
or  or  extraordinary  quality. 

"  They  could  far  more  easily  bear  the  preeminence  of  s 
distinguished  stranger."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*4.  Marked,  noticeable. 

"Mrs  Delvile  received  her  with  the  most  aistinguithet 
politeness."—  Miss  Burney:  Cecilia,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 


UlT    fare,     Amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w6,    w8t.     here,     camel,    h?r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g5,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wpif,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub.    cttre,    unite,    cfir,    rtle,    full;     try,     SyTlan.     as,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


distinguishedly 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  distinguished, 
conspicuous^  eminent,  noted,  and  illustrious :  "  The 
idea  of  an  object  having  something  attached  to  it 
to  cKcito  notice  is  common  to  all  those  terms.  Dis- 
fhi'iitifl^'d  in  its  general  sense  expresses  little  more 
than  this  idea ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  distin- 
<n>-i*hed.  A  thing  is  distinguished  in  proportion  tan 
is  distinct  or  separate  from  others;  itis  cons;'."'1""18 
in  proportion  as  it  is  easily  seen ;  it  is  noted  in  pro- 
portion  as  it  is  widely  known.  In  this  sense  a  rank 
i-  fUstinguished;  a  situation  iaconmicwnw;  a  place 
is  noted.  Persons  are  distinguished  by  external 
marks  or  by  characteristic  qualities;  persons  or 
things  are  conspicuous  mostly  from  some  external 
mark ;  persons  or  things  are  noted  mostly  by  collat- 
eral circumstances.  A  man  may  be  distinguished 
by  his  decorations,  or  he  may  be  distinguished  by 
his  manly  air,  or  by  his  abilities;  a  person  is  core- 
spicuous  by  the  gaudiness  of  his  dress :  a  house  is 
-conspicuous  that  stands  on  a  hill :  a  person  is  noted 
for  having  performed  a  wonderful  cure ;  a  place  is 
noted  for  its  fine  waters.  Wo  may  bo  distinguished 
for  things  good,  bad,  or  indifferent :  wo  may  oo  con- 
xj'trunus  for  our  singularities  or  that  which  only 
attracts  vulgar  notice:  we  may  be  noted  for  that 
which  is  bad,  and  mostly  for  that  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  vulgar  discourse;  wocanbeemuw?ttt  and  illus- 
trious only  for  that  which  is  really  good  and  praise- 
worthy ;  the  former  applies,  however,  mostly  to 
those  things  which  set  a  man  high  in  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance;  the  latter  to  that  which  makes 
him  shine  before  the  world.  A  man  of  distinguished 
talent  will  be  apt  to  excite  envy  if  he  be  not  also 
distinguished  for  his  private  virtue :  affectation  is 
never  better  pleased  than  when  it  can  place  itself 
in  such  a  conspicuous  situation  as  to  draw  all  eyes 
uponitself :  loversof  fame  are  sometimes  contented 
to  render  themselves  noted  for  their  vices  or  absurd- 
ities :  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  a  man  than  to 
render  himself  eminent  for  his  professional  skill :  it 
is  the  lot  of  but  few  to  be  illustrious,  and  those  few 
are  very  seldom  to  be  envied.  In  an  extended  and 
.moral  application,  these  terms  may  be  employed  to 
heighten  the  character  of  an  obj  ect ;  a  favor  may  be 
said  to  be  distinguished,  piety  eminent,  and  a  name 
illustrious."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

•dls-tln-gulshed-ly1  (gu  as  gw).  adv.  [Eng. 
•distinguished;  -ly.]  In  a  distinguished  manner; 
eminently. 

dls-tln  -gulsh-er  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Eng.  dMin- 
guish;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  distinguishes  or  separates  one  thing 
from  another  by  marks  of  difference. 

"Let  us  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  this  dtsttngutsher 
•of  times,  and  visible  deity,  the  sun." — Browne:  Vulgar 
.Errors. 

2.  One  who  accurately  discerns  the  difference  or 
•discriminates  between  things ;  a  critical  observer. 

"  If  I  should  ask  any,  the  most  subtil  distingtiisher." — 
Robbes:  Answer  to  Dr.  Bramhall. 

dls-tlir-gulsh-lng  (gu  as  gw),  pr,  par.,  a.  &  s. 
.[DISTINGUISH.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Constituting  a  difference  or  distinction;  dis- 
tinctive. 

2.  Marking  difference  or  distinction ;  distinctive, 
peculiar. 

"  The  distinguishing  badge  of  the  Anglican  Church." — 
Macaulail:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  marking  difference  or 
•distinction ;  a  separating  from  others. 

distinguishing-pennant,  8. 
Nautical: 

1.  The  special  or  proper  flag  of  a  vessel. 

2.  A  special  pennant  hoisted  to  call  attention  to 
•signals. 

•dls-tln  -gulsh-lng-l?  (gu  as  gw) ,  adv.  [Eng. 
distinguishing;  -ly.]  In  a  distinguishing  manner; 
•with  some  mark  or  degree  of  distinction;  markedly. 

"  A  provision  distingutshingly  calculated  for  the  same 
ipnrpose  of  levitation." — Paley  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xii. 

*dls-tln  -gulsh-ment  (gu  as  gw),  s.  A  distinc- 
tion ;  an  observation  of  difference. 

"  Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees, 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

«dls-tl  -tie,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  title  (q.  v.).] 
To  strip  or  divest  of  a  title. 

"  That  were  the  next  way  to  diatitle  myself  of  honor."— 
Jlen  Jonson:  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  2. 

*dls-tl  -tied  (tied  as  teld),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dis- 
TITLE.] 

*dls-ti'-tllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [DISTITLE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Terb.) 

0.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  divesting  of  a  title. 
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dls  -t8m-a,  s.     [Gr.  di=di's=twice,  twofold,  and 
s?oma=a  mouth.] 
Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  internal    parasitic   worms,    order 
Tromatoda,  class  Platyelmintha,  vulgarly  known  as 
"  Suctorial  Worms"  or  li  Flukes."    The  Distoma  is 
commonly  found  in  the  liver  and  biliary  ducts  of 
shonp  and  other  ruminants,  deriving  nourishment 
from  the  fluids  in  which  it  is  immersed,  and  giving 
rise  to  the  disease  known  as  the  "  rot."     The  body 
of  the  creature,  which  is  not  quite  an  inch  in  length, 
is  flattened,  and  resembles  in  some  degree  a  minute 
sole  or  flat-fish  ;  at  its  anterior  extremity  is  a  circu- 
lar disc,  or  sucker,  which  is  perforated  by  the  aper- 
ture of  the  mouth ;  while  a  second  sucker  of  similar 
form,  but  imperforate,  is  placed  upon  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  body.    With  these,  both  formerly 
thought  to  be  mouths,  whence  the  name,  the  para- 
site clings  firmly  to  the  body  of  its  host. 

The  embryo  on  its  discharge  from  the  egg  is  of 
conical  form  and  aquatic  habits,  swimming  freely 
by  means  of  cilia,  with  which  it  is  covered.^  These, 
however,  it  does  not  retain  long,  and  passing  into 
its  second  stage  of  development,  it  enters  the  body 
of  some  fresh-water  mollusk,  where  it  remains  until 
its  temporary  host  is  accidentally  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem of  some  ruminant,  when  it  undergoes  its  final 
transformation  and  passes  into  its  mature  stage  of 
development.  Distoma  has  occasionally  been  found 
in  man. 

2.  A  genus  of   Mollusca,  order  Tunicata,  family 
Botryllidw.     They  occur  on  marine  Algte.    Bran- 
chial and  anal  orifices  six-rayed. 

dls-tom'-I-dffl,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  distom(a)  (q.  v.), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Trematoda,  type  Distoma. 

*dls-tor  que-ment  (que  as  k),  «.  [Lat.  dis- 
toraueo  =  to  twist,  to  distort.]  A  distortion,  a 
writhing. 

"Like  the  distorguements  of  a  darted  conscience." — 
Feltham:  Resolves. 

dls-tort  ,  v,  t.  [Fr.  detorquer,  detordre;  Sp.  & 
Port,  detorcer;  Ital.  distorcere.]  [DISTORT,  a.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  twist,  bend,  or  put  out  of  the  natural  figure 
or  posture ;  to  deform,  to  disfigure. 

"  And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail." 
Byron:  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

2.  To  represent  in  a  distorted  form :  as,  His  feat- 
ures were  distorted  in  the  mirror. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  force  out  of  the  true  course  or  direction ;  to 
pervert,  to  bias,  to  prejudice. 

"  Once  they  loomed  dimly  through  an  obscuring  and 
distorting  haze  of  prejudice." — IMacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
liii. 

2.  To  turn  or  twist  from  the  true  meaning ;  to 
wrest,  to  pervert. 

"  The  words  of  Mr.  Hooker,  thus  pitifully  distorted."— 
Hammond:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  51. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  distort  and  to 
turn,  see  TURN. 

:*uls-tort' ,  a.  [Lat.  distortus,  pa.  par.  of  distor- 
queo=to  twist  aside:  dts=away,  apart;  torqueo=to 
twist.]  Distorted. 

"  Her  face  was  ugly,  and  her  mouth  distort." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  36. 

dls-tort'-Sd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DISTORT,  v.] 
1.  Lit. :  Twisted,  turned,  or  bent  from  the  natural 
course  or  figure. 

"Seated  here 
On  thy  distorted  root,  with  hearers  none." 

Cowper:  Yardley  Oak. 

•dls-tort  -Sd-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  distorted;  -ly.]  In 
a  distorted  or  perverted  manner ;  by  perversion. 

"They  so  violently  and  distortedly  pervert  the  natural 
order  of  things." — Cudworth:  Morality,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

dls-tort  -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  distort;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  distorts. 

dls-tort  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [DISTORT,  t<.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  twisting  or  turning  out 
of  the  natural  figure;  distortion. 

dls-tor '-tipn,  s.  [Lat.  distortio,  from  distortus, 
pa.  par.  of  distorqueo.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  distorting,  twisting,  or  turning  out 
of  the  natural  form  or  figure ;  a  writhing,  or  twist- 
ing, a  contortion. 

"Writhing  in  dire  distortions." 
Savage.  On  the  Recovery  of  a  Lady  of  Quality. 

2.  The  state  of  being  distorted  or  out  of  shape;  a 
distorted  part  of  a  body,  a  deformity. 

"More  ordinary  imperfections  and  distortions  of  the 
body."—  Walton:  Reliquiae  Walton.,  p.  79. 


distractedness 

II.  Fig. :  The  wresting  or  perverting  of  the  trua 
meaning  of  words. 

"  These  absurdities  are  all   framed  by  a  childish  dtstor- 

tti'ii  -if  !ny  \vnnls."  —  Up.   !!><•». 

*dls-tort -Ive,  a.    lEng.ilisturt;  -ire.] 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  distortions,  dis- 
torting. 

2.  Having  distortions,  distorted. 

dls-tort  -6r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  distorts,  a  dis- 
torter. 

distortor-oris,  s. 

Anat.:  A  name  given  to  one  of  the  zygomatic 
muscles,  which  distorts  the  mouth  in  rage,  grin- 
ning, &c. 

*dls-toiir  -ble,  *des-tro-ble,  *dis-tro-ble,  *dls- 
tur-ble,  *dis-turb-el-yn,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  des=Lat. 
dis=away,  apart,  and  tourbler,  turbler=ln  disturb, 
from  Lat.  turbula,  dim.  of  turba=a  crowd.]  To 
disturb,  to  throw  into  disorder  or  confusion,  to  con- 
found. 

"  I  am  ryght  sory  yif  I  have  oughte 
Distroubled  yow  out  of  your  thoughte." 

Chaucer:  Book  uf  the  Duchess,  522. 

dis-tract ,  v.  t.&i.  [Fr.  distrairf;  Sp.  distraer; 
Port,  distrahir;  Ital.  dintraere.]    [DISTRACT,   a.] 
A.  Transitive : 

I.  Literally: 

•1.  To  draw  or  pull  in  different  directions. 
"The  needle  endeavors  to  conform  unto  the  meridian; 
but  being  distracted,  driveth  that  way  where  the  greater 
and  powerfuller  part  of  the  earth  is  placed." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors. 

*2.  To  divide,  to  separate,  to  break  up  into  parts. 
"  Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-marked  footmen." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 

3.  To  turn  or  draw  from  one  point ;  to  divert  from 
one  subject  to  a  number  of  others. 

"  If  he  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  eye  of  the  observer,  ha 
hopes  to  distract  it  by  a  multiplicity  of  the  object."— 
South. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  fill  with  contrary  considerations ;  tto  perplex, 
to  harass,  or  to  disturb  with  a  multiplicity  of  cares 
or  thoughts. 

"  An  infant  daughter  late  my  griefs  increased, 
And  all  a  mother's  caresdisfrae*  my  breast." 

Pope:  Sapph'o  to  Phaon,  77,  78. 

2.  To  disturb  the  peace  of  by  internal  dissensions  ; 
to  tear  asunder. 

"The  Anglican  Church  was,  at  this  time,  not  less  dis- 
tracted than  the  Gallican  Church."— .Vacaulau:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  disturb  or  disorder  the  reason  or  intellect; 
to  derange,  to  put  beside  one's  self. 

"This  news  distracts  me." 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  distracted,  to  be  beside 
one's  self. 

"  Like  to  distract,  she  lifted  up  his  head, 
Cry'd  Lindy,  Lindy,  waes  me,  are  ye  dead  T' 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  15. 

*dls-tract',  *dls-tra  cte.a.  [Lat. distractus, pa. 
par,  of  d/s£ra/to=todrawin  different  directions:  tits 
=  away,  apart,  and  traho— todraw.] 

1.  Lit. :  Separated,  divided,  disjoined. 

"  To  your  audit  comes 
Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums." 

Shakesp.:  Loner's  Complaint,  230,  231. 

2.  Fig.:  Distracted  in  mind. 

"  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I.** 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

dis-tract  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DISTRACT,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Lit. :  Divided,  separated,  disjoined. 
"  But  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way  :  so  stand  thou  forth, 
The  time  is  fair  again." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  UL 

2.  Fig.:  Disturbed  or  disordered  mentally;  per- 
plexed, confounded,  harassed. 

"  One  tender  friend  of  my  distracted  mind." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  jcix.  304. 

dis-tract  -Sd-lJS  adv.    [Eng.  distracted;  -ly.J 

1.  Disjointly ;  by  fits  and  starts. 

"For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii. 

2.  Madly,  franticly ;  like  one  distracted. 

"  Distractedly  she  did  her  hands  extend." 

Draytan:  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  ii. 

«dls-tract  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  distracted;  -ne«r.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  distracted ;  distrac- 
tion. 

"The  present  distractedness  of  my  mind."— Boyle: 
Works,  i.  41. 


boll,    b<Sy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


distracter 
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distress 


dls-tract -e"r.  s.  [Eng.  distract;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  distracts. 

"  Such  inspiration  as  this  is  no  diameter  from,  but  an 
accomplisher  and  enlarger  of  human  faculties." — Mure; 
Cotij.  f'abb.  (Pref.) 

*dls-tract  fill,  a.  \_Eug.distract;  -ful(l).]  Caus- 
ing distraction ;  distracting. 

"In  that  flistractfttl  shape." 

Heytcood:  Love's  Mistris,  sig.  F  9. 

*dls-tract -1-ble,  o.  [English  distract;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  drawn  aside,  or  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

dls-tract  -lie,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  tractile 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  Divided  in  two  parts;  torn  asunder;  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  connective  when  it  is  at- 
tached to  tne  filament  in  a  horizontal  manner,  so  as 
to  separate  the  two  anther  lobes.  Example,  in 
Salria  qfficinalis. 

dls-tract'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [DISTRACT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  diverting,  disturbing,  or 
deranging  mentally ;  distraction. 

dls-trac  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  distractio,  from  dis- 
tractus,  pa.  par.  of  distraho;  FT.  distraction ;  Sp. 
dtstraccion ;  Ital.  distrazione.] 

*I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  in   different   directions ; 
separation. 

"Uncapable  of  distraction  from  him  with  whom  thou 
wert  one."— Bp.  Hall. 

2.  A  separate  or   detached  body  or  portion ;   a 
detachment. 

41  While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 
Hia  power  went  out  in  such  distractions,  as 
Beguiled  all  spies." 

Shakesp..-  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iii.  7. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  or  diverting  from  a  point  or 
matter. 

2.  A  state  of  confusion  or  perplexity  caused  by  a 
multiplicity  of  thoughts  or  cares  distracting  the 
mind;  embarrassment. 

"  Behold  distraction,  frenzy,  and  amazement, 
Like  witless  antics,  one  another  meet." 

Shakesp.:  Troiltu  and  Cressida,  v.  8. 

3.  Violent  mental  excitement  arising  from  pain, 
care,  &c. 

*'  And  in  distraction's  bitter  mood 
She  weeps  with  wild  despair." 

Scott .-   William  and  Helen,  viii. 
*4.  Folly,  stupidity. 

5.  Madness,  insanity. 

"  This  savors  not  much  of  distraction.*' 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Sight,  v.  1. 

6.  Anything  which  distracts  or  tends  to  distract 
the  mind,  or  turn  it  away  from  any  businers,  study, 
care,  or  occupation. 

*7.  Confusion,  tumult,  disorder,  disturbance. 

**What  may  we  not  hope  from  him  in  a  time  of  quiet  and 
tranquillity,  since,  during  the  late  distractions,  he  has 
done  so  much  for  the  advantage  of  our  trade?" — Addison.- 
freeholder. 

*dls-trac  -tlous,  a.  [Eng.  distract;  -iou*.]  Dis- 
tracting. 

"No  moliminous,  laborious  and  distracttous  thing." — 
Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  885. 

*dls-trac  -tlve.  a.  [Eng.  distract;  -ire.]  Tend- 
ing to  distract ;  distracting. 

"Shakes  off  those  distractive  thoughts." — Bp.  Hall:  The 
Devout  S<nil,  §23. 

*dls-trac -tlye-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  distractive ;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  distracting  manner ;  so  as  to  distract. 
(Carlyle.) 

dla  train, *dls-traine, *dis-treine, *dis-treyn, 
v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  destraindre,  from  Lat.  distrinao— 
to  pull  apart:  dt«=away,  apart,  and  stringo=to 
compress,  to  strain ;  Ital.  distringere.'} 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  pull  or  rend  asunder. 

"Neither guile  nor  force  might  it  distraine." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  82. 

*2.  To  seize  upon  for  one's  self ;  to  take  possession 
of. 

"Here's  Beaufort,  that  regards  not  God  nor  king, 
Hath  here  distrained  the  Tower  to  his  use." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

*3.  To  bind  dowh ;  to  keep  under  restraint.  • 

"A  man  which  that  vicious  lusts  holdendfsf  rained  with 
chaynes." — Chaucer:  Boethius,  i  i.  6. 

*4.  To  clasp,  to  hold  tightly. 
"The gentle  faucon,  that  with  his  fete  dietreineth 
The  kinges  hand."       Chaucer;  Assembly  of  Foules. 


*5.  To  oppress,  to  burden,  to  distract. 

"  When  raping  loue  with  extreme  paine 
Most  cruelly  distrains  my  hart." 

Stn'i-rij:    '] hr  Lot'eT  Cotftfarteth  himself. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Their  furniture  was  distrained  without  mercy."— 
Macaulag:  Hi»t.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*7.  To  take  goods  or  chattels  from  by  distraint. 
"They    suffer    themselves  to   be  <ii*ti-itin>'-l,"—Selden: 
Table  Talk. 

II.  Law:  To  seize  for  debt;  to  take  a  personal 
chattel  from  any  person  in  order  to  satisfy  a  demand 
or  to  enforce  the  performance  of  an  act. 

"  Nothing  shall  be  distrained  for  rent,  which  may  not 
be  rendered  again  in  MS  good  plight  as  when  it  was  dis- 
trained."— Blackstone:  Comm.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 

B.  Jntrans.:  To  seize  goods  under  a  distraint ;  to 
levy  a  distress. 

"  To  enable  those  who  let  her  out  to  distrain  on  a  short 
succession  of  master  mariners." — London  Daily  Telegraph, 

dls-tra  In-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  distrain;  -able.]  That 
may  be  distrained ;  liable  to  be  distrained. 

"Strangers'  beasts  found  on  the  tenant's  land,  if  put 
in  by  consent  of  the  owner,  are  distrainnblf  immedi- 
ately afterward." — Blaekstone:  Comm.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 

dls-tra  Ined,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISTBAIN.] 

dls-tra  in-er,  dls-tra  in-or,  ft.    [Eng.  distrain; 
-er.] 
Law:  One  who  distrains  or  levies  a  distress. 

"The  dtstrainor  must  answer  for  the  circumstances."— 
Blackstone:  Comm.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 

dls-tra  in-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [DISTRAIN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  seizing  goods  under  a 
distraint. 

"  We  may  so  use  the  matter,  to  have  most  part  of  the 
money  without  distrainingof  yourown  body."—  History  of 

Fvrtiinatus. 

dls-tra  in-6r,  s.    [DISTRAINEE.] 

dls-tra  int,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desfrai7ic/e=restraint, 
from  dextraindre=to  strain,  press,  restrain,  Ac.] 

Laic:  The  act  of  seizing  goods  for  debt,  &c. ;  a 
distress. 

dls  tra  it,  adj.  [Fr.]  Absent  or  abstracted  iu 
mind. 

"  She  was  distrait,  reserved."— C.  Kingtley.  Tiro  Years 
Ago,  ch.  xxvi. 

t  tdls-tra  ug;ht  (gh  silent),  *dis-trauwte,  a.  [An 
incorrect  assimilation  of  the  Eng.  distract  =  dis- 
tracted, to  *raught,  pa.  par.  of  reacA,  taught  from 
teach,  &c.] 

*1.  Lit. :  Torn  or  rent  asunder. 
"His  greedy  throat,  therewith  in  two  distraught." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii. 
2.  Fig.:  Distracted,  perplexed. 

"  To  the  sumptuous  banquet  came 
Every  Knight  and  every  Dame, 
'Twixt  son  and  daughter  all  distraught." 

Longfellow:  Black  Knight. 

*dls-tra  ught-ed  (gh silent),  a.  [Eng.  distraught; 
-ed.J  Distracted. 

"  That  immortale  beauty,  there  with  thee, 
Which  in  my  weak  diatraughted  mind  I  see." 

Spenser:  Hymn  of  Heauenlie  Beautie. 

*dls-tre  am,  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  stream 
(q.  v.).]  To  stream,  to  flow. 

"A  swelling  tear  distreamed  from  every  eye." 

Shettstone:  Elegy. 

dls-trSss  ,  *des-tresse,  *dis-tres,  *dis-tresse. 
*dys-tresse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  destresse,  destrece,destr6che ; 
Prov.  destrecha,  destressa,  from  a  supposed  Low 
Lat.  form  districtio=to  afflict,  from  Lat.  districtus, 
pa.  par.  ofdtetringo;  Ital.  distretta;  Fr.  dttresse.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Extreme  anguish  or  pain  of   mind   or  body; 
deep  anxiety. 

"Alas!  his  efforts  double  his  distress, 
He  likes  yours  little  and  hie  own  still  less." 

Cowper.-  Conversation,  843. 

2.  A  state  of  misery,  poverty,  or  want ;  destitution. 
"The  distress  of  the  common  people  was  severe,  and 

was  aggravated  by  the  follies  of  magistrates  and  by  the 
arts  of  malecontents." — Mnc<tul(ii/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

3.  That  which  causes  suffering,  pain,  or  anguish ; 
a  calamity,  a  misfortune. 

"He  saved  them  out  of  their  distresses."—  Ps.  cvii.  13. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

5.  A  state  of  danger  or  need  of  assistance. 

"  These  signal  stations  are  to  be  available  to  give  notice 
of  vessels  in  distress  and  requiring  assistance."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Law: 

1.  English  and  American: 

(1)  The  act  of  distraining  or  seizing  the  personal 
chattels  of  any  person  in  order  to  satisfy  a  demand 
or  to  enforce  a  duty. 


(a)  A  distress  is  the  taking  of  a  personal  chattel 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  wrongdoer  into  the 
custody  of  the  party  injured,  to  prm-urr  a  satisfac- 
tion for  the  wrong  committed,  the  mo-t  u-ual 
injury  forwhich  a  distress  may  be  taken  being  non- 
payment of  rent.  A  distress  may  also  bo  taken 
whero  a  man  finds  beasts  of  a  stranger  wandering 
in  his  grounds,  (i<tm<tfff'-f«'a>f(tnt :  that  is.  doin^  him 
Jiurt  or  damage,  by  treading  down  las  «i'a.-s,  or  the 
like.  ...  As  a  general  rule,  all  rliui  i  "Is  penooal 
found  upon  the  premises,  whether  they  in  fact 
belong  to  the  tenant  or  a  stranger,  are  distrainable 
for  rent.  To  this  rule  there  are  certain  exceptions ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  tools  and  utensils  of  trade,  if  in 
actual  use ;  valuable  things  intrusted  in  tho  way  of 
trade,  as  a  horse  standing  in  a  smith's  shop  to  be 
shod ;  goods  intrusted  to  a  common  carrier,  auction- 
eer, or  agent;  things  fixed  to  the  freehold,  as- 
windows,  doors,  &c. ;  and  nothing  which  cannot  be 
rendered  again  in  as  good  plight  as  when  it  was 
distrained,  as  milk,  fruit,  and'  the  like.  All  dis- 
tresses must  be  made  by  day,  unless  in  the  case  of 
damage-feasant ;  nor  must  the  value  of  the  chattels 
distrained  bo  excessive  in  proportion  to  the  debt. 

(6)  Infinite  distress  is  one  wnich  may  be  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  stubbornness  of  the 
party  is  conquered,  as  in  cases  of  neglect  of  fnalty, 
or  to  do  suit  of  court,  or  to  appear  as  a  juror. 
(Blackstone:  Comment.) 

(2)  The  chattels  distrained. 

"  And  the  distress  thus  taken  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  thing  distrained  for,  for  otherwise  he  incurs  the  risk 
of  an  action  for  taking  an  excessive  distress."— Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  pledge  or  security  taken  by  the 
sheriffs  for  the  good  behavior  of  those  who  came  to 
fairs.  It  was  returned  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  fair 
or  market  if  no  harm  had  been  done. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  distress* 
anxiety^  anguish,  and  agony:  " Distress  is  the  pain 
felt  when  in  a  strait  from  which  we  see  no  means  of 
extricating  ourselves;  anxiety  is  that  pain  which 
one  feels  on  the  prospect  of  an  evil.  The  distress 
always  depends  upon  some  outward  cause ;  the 
anxiety  often  lies  in  the  imagination.  Tho  dis- 
tress is  produced  by  the  present,  but  not  always 
immediate  evil ;  the  anxiety  respects  that  whirh  is 
future:  anguish  arises  from  the  reflection  on  tho 
evil  that  is  past;  agony  springs  from  witnessing 
that  which  is  immediate  or  before  the  eye.  Distress 
is  not  peculiar  to  any  ago;  whore  there  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  good  and  evil,  pain  and  pleasure, 
distress  will  inevitably  exist  from  some  circum- 
stance or  another.  Anxiety,  anguish,  and  agony 
belong  to  riper  years;  infancy  and  childhooa  are 
deemed  the  happy  periods  of  human  existence, 
because  they  are  exempt  from  the  anxieties  attend- 
ant on  every  one  who  has  a  station  to  fill  and  duties 
to  discharge.  Anguish  and  agony  are  species  of 
distress,  of  the  severer  kind,  which  spring  altogether 
from  the  maturity  of  reflection  and  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  evil.  A  child  is  in  distress  when  it 
loses  its  mother,  and  the  mother  is  also  in  distress 
when  she  misses  her  child.  The  station  of  a  parent 
is,  indeed,  that  which  is  most  productive,  not  only 
of  distress,  but  anxiety,  anguish,  and  a<j(my :  the 
mother  has  her  peculiar  anxieties  for  the  child, 
while  rearing  it  in  its  infant  state;  the  father  has 
his  anxiety  for  its  welfare  on  its  entrance  into  the 
world  j  they  both  suffer  the  deepest  a«</«*sfc  when 
the  diilil  disappoints  their  dearest  hopes,  by  run- 
ning a  career  of  vice,  and  finishing  its  wicked  course 
by  an  untimely,  and  sometimes  ignominious  end: 
not  unfrequently  they  are  doomed  to  suffer  the 
agony  of  seeing  a  child  encircled  in  flames  from 
which  he  cannot  be  snatched,  or  sinking  into  a 
watery  grave  from  which  he  cannot  be  rescued-'" 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.} 

dls-tress  ,  r.  i.    [DISTRESS,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  cause  distress,  pain,  anxiety,  or  agony  to ; 
to  harass,  to  afflict,  to  grieve  greatly,  to  pain. 

"lam  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan."— 2 
Sam.  i.  26. 

*2.  To  force,  compel,  or  constrain  by  pain  or  suf- 
fering. 

"  Men  who  can  neither  be  distressed  nor  won  into  a 
sacrifice  of  duty.'* — Hamilton. 

3.  To  exhaust,  to  tire  out:    as,   His  horse  was 
greatly  distressed. 

II.  Law:  To  distrain. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  distress* 
to  harass,  and  to  perplex:  "A  person  is  distressed 
either  in  his  outward  circumstances  or  his  feelings ; 
he  is  harassed  mentally  or  corporeally ;  he  is  per- 
plexed in  his  understanding  more  than  in  his  feel- 
ings: a  deprivation  distresses;  provocations  and 
hostile  measures  harass;  stratagems  and  ambigu- 
ous measures  perplex.  A  besieged  town  is  distressed 
by  the  cutting  off  its  resources  of  water  and  pro- 
visions; the  besieged  are  harassed  by  perpetuaJ 
attacks;  the  besiegers  are  perplexed  in  all  thei 
maneuvers  and  plans  by  the  counter  maneuvoi ) 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     we,    w5t,     he're,     camel,    he"r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pSt, 
or,     w<5re,     wplf.     w6rk,     whd,     son;     mflte,    cub,     ctire,     unite,     cdr,     rtile,     full;     try,     Syrian,     s,    oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 
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and  contrivances  of  their  opponents :  a  tale  of  woe 
<listrnsses;  continual  alarms  aud  incessant  labor 
^mras.-?;  unexpected  obstacles  aud  inextricable 
difficulties  perplex.  Wo  are  distressed  aud  per- 
^It-.rcd  by  circumstances;  wo  are  harassed  alto- 
gether by  persons  or  the  intentional  efforts  of 
•others ;  wo  may  relieve  another  in  distress  or  may 
remove  a  perplexity,  but  the  harassing  ceases  only 
with  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to  it."  (Crabb: 
J£)i;i.  Synon.) 

dls-tressed  ,  *dls-trest ,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dis- 

TKKSS.  !•.] 

A.  As  pa.  par, :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Afflicted  with  pain,  anxiety,  or  agony. 

2.  In  want,  destitute. 

3.  Exhausted. 

4.  In  a  position  of  danger. 

"  Bringing  two  distressed  vessels,  and  the  thirteen  per- 
sons on  board  of  them,  into  Rnznsgate  harbor."  —  London 
Standard. 

*dls-tress  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  distressed;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  in  great  pain  or  dis- 
tress. ( Verstegan.) 

dis-tress  -ful,  a.    [Eng.  distress ;  -ful(l).~] 

1.  Full  of  distress ;  greatly  pained  or  afflicted;  in 
great  distress. 

"  Distressful  Nature  pants." 

Thomson:  Summer,  445. 

2.  Causing  or   attended   with   distress,  pain    or 
anguish ;  calamitous,  miserable. 

"Being  informed  of  hie  distressful  situation." — Field- 
ing: Amelia,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Indicating  or  arising  from  distress. 

"And  all  aroand  distressful  yells  arise." 

Goldsmith:  Traveller. 

*4.  Attended  with  or  indicating  poverty  or  desti- 
tution. 

"  He,  with  a  body  filled  and  vacant  mind, 
Gets  Mm  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread." 
Shakesp..-  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

dis-tress -fijl-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  distressful;  -ly.] 
In  a  distressful  or  painful  manner  or  degree. 

"  I  am  distressfully  deaf."— Johnson. 
dls  tress    ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISTRESS,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing  distress,  pain,  or 
anguish  to;  the  state  of  being  distressed;  distress. 

"  Port  after  storms,  joy  after  long  distressing." 

P.  Fletcher.-  Eliza. 
dis-tress  -Ing-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  distressing;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  distressing,  painful,  or  agonizing  manner. 

2.  Painfully,  unpleasantly. 

*dls-trlb  -u-lan$e,  s.  [Lat.  dls,  and  tribulans, 
pr.  par.  of  tribulo=to  afflict,  to  trouble.]  A  disturb- 
ance, an  annoyance. 

"Theshiref  sail  devoide  the  ground  both  of  him  and 
Ills  £ud  is,  and  charge  him  in  the  kingis  name  that  he  mak 
,na  mare  distribulance  to  the  lorde  nor  his  grovnde  in  tym 
to  cum."—  Acts  Jos.  II.  A.  1457  (ed.  1814),  p.  61. 

dls-trlb  -n.-tg.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  distribut(e) ;  -able.'] 
That  may  or  can  be  distributed  or  dealt  out ;  capa- 
ble of  distribution. 


4.  To  divide,  separate  or  arrange,  as  into  classes, 
divisions,  genera,  &c. ;  to  classify. 

5.  To  spread,  to  scatter,  to  disperse. 

"The  greater  number  of  families  [of  plants]  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  globe."—  Baljour:  iSotuni/,  $  1146. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  To  employ  a  term  in  its  fullest  extent. 
[DISTRIBUTED.] 

"Universal  judgments  distribute,  t.  e.,  introduce  the 
whole  of  their  subject;  particulars  do  not.  In 'All  the 
fixed  stars  twinkle,'  and  'No  man  is  wise  at  all  times,'  it 
is  obvious  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  whole  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  of  men,  respectively;  and  therefore  each  term 
is  distributed."— Thomson :  Laws  of  Thought,  %  77. 

2.  Print. :  To  separate  and  return  the  type  from 
the  column  to  the  case. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  share,  to  deal  out. 

"  He  distributed  to  the  disciples."— John  vi.  11. 

2.  Specif. :  To  dispense  charity. 

"  Distributing  to  the  necessity  of  the  saints."— Romans 

3.  To  assign,  to  allot,  to  dispense. 

"  As  God  hath  distributed  to  every  man."— 1  Cor.  vii.  17. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  distribute  and  to 
dispense,  see  DISPENSE;  for  that  between  to  dis- 
tribute and  to  divide,  see  DIVIDE. 

dls-trlb'-u-ted,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DISTRIBUTE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shared,  divided,  assigned,  or  dealt 
out. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  Applied  to  a  term  used  in  its  fullest 
extent,  so  as  to  include  all  significations  or  appli- 
cations. 

2.  Print.:   Applied  to   type   returned   from   the 
column  to  the  case. 

dls-trlb -U-t?r,  8.  [Eng.  distribute) ;  -er.~\  One 
who  distributes,  deals  out,  or  shares  anything;  a 
dispenser,  a  divider,  an  administer. 

"  There  were  judges  and  distributers  of  justice  appointed 
for  the  several  parts  of  his  dominions."— Addison:  On 
Italy. 

dls-trlb  -u-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DISTRIBUTE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  dealing  out,  assigning, 
dispensing,  or  administering ;  distribution,  division. 

2.  Print.:  The  operation  of  returning  from  the 
column  to  the  case  the  letters,  &c.,  which  make  up 
the  matter.    The  compositor  wets  a  page  or  part  of 
a  column  of  matter,  and  takes  up  a  number  of  lines 
on  his  distributing-rule.    The   wetting  causes  the 
types  to  adhere  slightly  together.    He  takes  a  few 
words  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and,  reading 
the  purport,  by  a  dexterous  slackening  of  his  grip, 


(Knight.)    [TYPE-DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE.] 

sseavssxsssyur-  •  - 

for  water  during  those  hours  of  the  day  when  such 
demand  exceeds  the  average  rate,  above  a  supply 
during  the  same  time  at  the  average  rate.  The 
greatest  hourly  demand  for  water  is  about  double 
the  average  hourly  demand.  The  least  that  a  dis- 
tributing-reservoir should  hold  is  half  the  daily 
demand.  (Knight.) 

distributing-roller,  s. 

Print. :  A  roller  on  the  edge  of  an  inking-table  for 
distributing  ink  to  the  printing-roller.  At  the  side 
of  the  table  is  an  ink-trough,  or  fountain,  which  is 


dls-trl-bu  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  distributio,  from  dii- 
tributit.i.  pa.  par.  of  distribuo^to  distribute :  Fr. 
distribution;  Ital.  distribuzione ;  Sp.  distribution.} 

I.  Ordinary  Lani/iuii/i- : 

1.  The  act  of  distributing,  dividing,  or  dealing 
out  to  others. 

"  Ample  was  the  boon 
He  gave  them,  in  its  distribution  fair." 

i;,,,;irr:    Tusk,  1.  199,200. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  in  charity ;  a  dispensing  of 
alms. 

"They  glorify  God  for  your  professed  subjection  unto 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  for  your  liberal  distribution 
unto  them."— 2  Cor.  ix.  18. 

3.  The  dispensing  or  administering  of  justice. 

4.  An  assigning,  appointing,  or  allotting  to  differ- 
ent stations  or  positions. 

5.  The  act  of  dividing,  arranging,  or  separating, 
into  classes,  genera,  &c. 

6.  The  act  of  dispersing  or  spreading  abroad. 

"By  the  distribution  of  his  light." 

Blackmore:  Creation,  bk.  ii. 

7.  The  state  of  being  dispersed,  spread,  or  scat- 
tered. 

8.  That  which  is  distributed,  or  dealt  out. 

"  Let  us  govern  our  charitable  distributions  by  this  pat- 
tern of  nature,  and  maintain  a  mutual  circulation  of 
benefits  and  returns." — Atterburu. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  disposition  and  arrangement  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  building  according  to  the  rules  of 
art, 

2.  Law:  The  distributing  of  the  personal  estate  of 
intestates, 

3.  Logic:    The    distinguishing    of   an  universal 
whole  into  its  several  kinds  of  species.    [DISTRI- 
BUTE, II.  1.] 

4._  Nat.  Hint. :  The  manner,  degree,  and  extent  in 
which  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  world  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  the  varia- 
tions in  certain  areas,  and  the  causes  or  conditions 
which  cause  such  variations. 

"It  has  reference  to  the  distribution  of  plants  in  an 
altitndinal  or  hypsometrical  point  of  view." — Balfour: 
Botany,  §  1158. 

5.  Print.:   The  act  of  distributing    type.    [DIS- 
TRIBUTING, s.  2.] 

6.  Rhet. :  A  division  and  enumeration  of  the  sev- 
eral qualities  of  a  subject. 

7.  Steam  Eng. :  The  application  of  steam  in  the 
engine   in    respect  to  its  induction,  eduction,  ex- 
pansive workings,  &c. 

IT  (1)  Distribution  of  animals: 

ZoQl.  &  Geol. :  The  diffusion  of  animals  in  space 
and  in  time.  To  these,  in  the  case  of  marine  ani- 
mals, diffusion  in  depth. 

(a)  Zodl.:  The  diffusion  of  animals  in  space; 
there  are  zoological  provinces,  regions,  &c. ;  but  to 
render  these  precise  it  is  requisite  to  make  them 
vary  in  some  cases  for  each  sub^kingdom,  and  in 
some  even  for  each  class.  For  instance,  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  wingless  mammals  is  not 
the  same  as  that  of  winged  birds,  nor  is  it  the  same 
as  thatof  fishes.  The  following,  according  to  Wood- 
ward, is  the  distribution  of  the  mollusca  through 
the  several  provinces  which  they  inhabit : 

(i.)  Marine  Provinces: 

Arctic,  Boreal,  Celtic,  Lusitanian,  Aralo-Caspian,  West 


dls-trlb -u-tar-£,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  distributM ; 
-art/.] 

As  adj. :  Serving  to  distribute ;  distributing. 
B.  Assubst.:  A  means,  line,  or  passage  of  distribu- 
"-on. 

"  Breaking  up  into  distributaries  as  it  approaches  the 
lea."— London  Times. 

dls-trlb'-  ute,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat,  distributus,  pa.  par. 
of  rtiHtribuo=to  distribute:  di«=away,  apart,  and 
tribuo=to  share;  Sp.  &  Port,  distribuir;  Ital.  dis- 
tribuire;  Fr.  distribuer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  divide  or  deal  out  among  a  number;  to  give 
•  or  bestow  in  portions ;  to  share. 

"His  bribes,  distributed  with  judicious  prodigality, 
speedily  produced  a  large  return."—  Macaulay-  Hist 
Eny.,  ch  xviii. 

2.  To  dispense,  to  deal  out,  to  administer. 

"  Not  in  the  presence 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  of  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  8. 

3.  To  assign  or  appoint  to  different  positions  or 
stations. 

"The  Levites,  whom  David  had  distributed  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord."— 2  Chron.  xxiii.  IS. 


run  backward  and  forward  on  the  table  to  spread 
the  ink  evenly  around  it.  The  arrangement  was  in- 
vented by  Professor  Cowper,  and  is  described  in  his 
English  patent  of  1818.  The  distributing-roller  in 
printing-machines  carries  ink  from  the  ductor-roller 
to  the  inking-roller.  To  secure  an  even  distribu- 
tion, it  is  found  necessary  to  give  a  vibratory  as 
well  as  a  revolving  motion  to  the  roller.  (Knight.) 

distributing-rule,  s. 

Print.:  A  rule  used  in    separating  the  lines  of 
type  in  distribution.    (Knight.) 

distributing-table,  s. 

Print. :  The  slab  on  which  the  ink  is  spread  and 
transferred  to  the  rollers.    (Knight.) 


(ii.)  Land  Regions: 

Germanic,  Lusitanian,  Africa,  Cape,  Yemen-Madagas- 
car, Indian,  China  and  Japan,  Philippine  Islands,  Java, 
Borneo,  Papua  and  New  Ireland,  Australian,  South 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Polynesian,  Cana- 
dian, Atlantic  States,  American,  Oregon  and  Californiant 
Mexican,  Antilles,  Columbian,  Brazilian,  Peruvian.  Ar- 
gentine, Chilian,  and  Patagonian. 

In  the  case  of  marine  animals  inquiry  must  be 
made  also  as  to  their  bathymetrical  distribution — 
t.  e.,  the  limits  of  depth  in  the  sea  within  which  any 
particular  marine  animal  lives.  With  regard  to 
the  former,  four  zones  have  for  some  considerable 
time  been  recognized— the  Littoral  Zone,  between 
tide-marks;  the  Laminarian  one,  from  low- water 
mark  to  15  fathoms  deep;  the  Coralline  Zone,  from 
15  to  50  fathoms ;  and  the  Deep-sea  Coral  Zone,  from 
50  to  100  fathoms.  To  these  Nicholson  adds  a  fifth, 
which  he  calls  the  Abyssal  Zone,  from  100  to  3,000  or 
4,000  fathoms. 

(6)  Geol. :  The  diffusion  of  animals  in  time.  The 
same  laws  obtain  as  in  plants.  For  details  see  the 
various  palaaontological  articles. 

(2)  Distribution  of  electricity : 

Elect.:  The  manner  in  which  electricity  is  dis- 
tributed. Various  experiments  show  that  electricity 
does  not  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  bodies,  but 
is  confined  to  their  surface.  Its  distribution  does 
not,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  mass  of  a  body,  bnt 
upon  the  extent  of  its  surface. 


«1,    boy;     pout     jowl;     cat,     Sell,     chorus,     5hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
.an,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


distributional 

(3)  Distribution  of  magnetism,  Distribution  of  free 
magnetism : 

Magnetism:  The  manner  in  which  magnetism  is 
distributed.  It  was  discovered  by  Coulomb  that 
with  saturated  bars  of  more  than  seven  inches  in 
length,  the  distribution  of  magnetism  could  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  curve  of  which  the  abscissae  formed 
the  distance  from  the  ends  of  the  magnet,  andt  the 
ordinates  the  force  of  magnetism  at  those  points. 
(Ganot.) 

(4)  Distribution  of  plants: 
Phyto-geography  <$:  Geol. :  The  diffusion  of  plants 

in  space  and  in  time.  The  former  of  these  falls 
under  phyto-geography ;  the  latter  may  perhaps  be 
ranked  also  under  this  department,  but  is  more 
appropriately  relegated  to  geology. 

(a)  Phyto-geography :  The  diffusion  of  plants  in 
space — i*.  e.,  the  manner  in  which  plants  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  several  parts  of  the  world.  The 
species,  genera,  families,  orders,  &c.,  occurring  in 
tne  several  continents,  islands,  &c.  Grisebach 
enumerates  twenty-four  regions  of  vegetation. 

"The  Arctic,  the  Europtec-Siberian  Forest,  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Steppe,  the  Chi  no-Japanese,  the  Indian 
Monsoon,  the  Sahara  [in  Central  Africa,  from  29  N.  to 
20°  S.,  and  Southern  Arabia],  the  Soudan,  the  Kalahari 
[extending  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  20"  to  29  S. 
Int.],  the  Cape,  the  Australian,  the  N.  American  Forest- 
Begion,  the  Prairie,  the  Californian,  the  Mexican,  the  W. 
Indian,  the  Cis-equatorial  Region  of  S.  America,  the 
Amazon,  the  Brazilian,  the  Tropical  Andfean,  the  Pam- 
pas, the  Chilian  Transition-Region,  the  Antarctic  Forest- 
Region,  and  the  Oceanic  Islands. 

Several  of  these  regions,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
nearly  identical  in  climate  with  others ;  yet  their 
vegetation  pretty  largely  differs.  This  suggests  that 
each  species  spread  from  a  certain  center  in  which 
it  was  first  brought  into  being,  and  took  time  to 
spread  from  that  center  in  the  regions  which  it  now 
occupies.  There  is  also  a  bathymetrical  distribution 
of  plants,  as  of  animals.  It  refers  almost  exclus- 
ively to  the  Algals.  [H  (i)0 

(ft)  Geol.:  The  way  in  which  plants  are  distributed, 
arranged,  or  grouped  in  time.  Going  back  into 
antiquity,  present  species  disappear ;  though  mod- 
ern genera  remain,  their  orders,  now  extinct,  ap- 
pear ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  further  back  one  goes  tne 
mere  different  is  tne  vegetation  from  that  which 
now  obtains.  It  is  alsot  as  a  rule,  not  so  high  in 
organization,  a  progressive  advance  in  that  respect 
naving  taken  place  from  the  appearance  of  the  first 
plant  on  the  earth  till  now.  For  details,  see  the 
various  articles  on  palseobotany. 

(5)  Distribution  of  heat : 

Phys. :  A  term  applied  to  designate  the  different 
ways  in  which  a  ray  of  heat,  when  it  falls  upon  a 
liquid  or  solid  body,  is  disposed  of;  as,  by  absorp- 
tion, reflection,  or  transmission. 

1[  Statute  of  distribution: 

Law:  A  statute  regulating  the  mode  of'distribu- 
tion  of  the  personal  estate  of  an  intestate. 

dls-trlb-u.  -tion-9,1,  a.  [Eng.  distribution;  -a/.] 
Pertaining  to  distribution. 

"  .  .  .  the  remains  of  a  bird  the  whole  of  whose  con- 
openers  are  at  present  absolutely  confined  to  the  southern 
Hemisphere,  and  therefore,  in  a  broad  sense,  to  the  same 
irreat  distributional  area."— Huxley:  Q.  J.  G.  S.t  vol.  xv. 
{1869),  p.  675. 

*dls-trib- u  -tion-Ist,s.  [Eng.  distribution;  -ist.] 
One  employed  in  distribution,  a  distributor,  a  dis- 
penser. 

"The  distributionists  trembled,  for  their  popularity 
was  at  stake."— Dickens.-  Sketches  by  Boz.  (Davies.) 

*dls-trib-u-tly  -al,  a.  [Eng.  distributive) ;  -al.~] 
Pertaining  to  a  distributive,  or  distribution. 

"...  the  distributival  sense."— Key.-  Philological 
Essays  (1868),  p.  4. 

dis-trib  -u-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  dis- 
tributiints,  from  distributus,  pa.  par.  of  distribuo= 
to  distribute;  Fr.  distributif;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
distributivo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  distribution;  distributing, 
allotting,  or  dealing  out  to  each  its  due  share. 

"The  other  species  of  justice  called  distributive,  as 
consisting  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments."— South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  1. 

2.  Expressing  or  denoting  distribution,  division, 
or  separation. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:  Expressing  distribution,  separation,  or 
division.    Distributive  numerals  are  expressed  by 
tho  use  of  the  prep,  by :  as.  By  twos,  two  by  two,  <fcc. 
[DISTRIBUTIVE  PRONOUN.] 

2.  Law:    (For   definition,    see   example.)      [DIS- 
TRIBUTIVE FINDING.  ]  , 

"Of  human  positive  laws,  some  are  distributive,  some 
penal.  Distributive  are  those  that  determine  the  rights 
of  the  subjects,  declaring  to  every  man  what  it  is  by  which 
he  acquireth  and  holdeth  a  property  in  lands  or  goods, 
and  a  right  or  liberty  of  action;  and  these  speak  to  all  the 
•ubjects." — Hobbes:  Of  Commonwealth,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxvi. 
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3.  Logic:  Assigning  the  various  species  of  a  uni- 
versal term. 

If  (1)  Distributive  finding  of  the  issue: 

Law:  A  finding  by  the  jury  partly  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  and  partly  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

(2)  Distributive  pranoun  : 

Gram.:  A  pronoun  which  denotes  that  the  mem- 
ber of  a  number  to  which  it  is  applied  is  taken 
separately  or  disjunctively.  Distributive  pronouns 
are  each,  every,  either,  and  neither. 

B.  As  substantial •: 

Gram. :  A  word  expressive  of  or  denoting  distri- 
bution or  separation;  a  distributive  pronoun,  as 
each,  &c. 

dls-trlb  -u-tlve-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  distributive ;  -ly.] 

I.  Ordinary  Luii'iuage: 

1.  By  distribution. 

2.  Singly,  particularly,  one  by  one,  not  collect- 
ively. 

"Distributively,  at  the  least,  all  great  and  grievous 
actual  offenses,  one  by  one,  both  may  and  ought  to  be,  by 
all  means,  avoided." — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v. 

II.  Logic:  (See  example.) 

"  An  universal  term  is  sometimes  taken  collectively  for 
all  its  particular  ideas  united  together;  and  sometimes 
distrfbutirely,  meaning  each  of  them  single  and  alone." — 
Watts:  Logic. 

*dls-trlb'-u-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  distributive; 
-ness.]  A  propensity  to  or  desire  of  distributing; 
generosity,  open-handedness. 

"The  carving  at  the  table  he  always  made  his  province, 
which,  he  said,  he  did  as  a  diversion  to  keep  him  from  cat- 
ing  overmuch;  but  certainly  that  practice  had  another 
more  immediate  cause,  a  natural  distributivtness  of 
humor,  and  a  desire  to  be  employed  in  the  relief  of  every 
kind  of  want  of  every  person.  — Fell:  Life  of  Hammond,  g  2. 

dls  -trlct,  8.  [Fr.  from  Low  Lat.  districtux=& 
district  within  which  a  lord  may  distrain,  dMrin- 
gerepotest  (Ducange) ;  distringo=to distrain  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  circuit  of  authority^  a  province ;  the  extent 
of  territory  under  a  certain  authority  or  jurisdic- 
tion. 

"  Accepted  by  the  several  churches  in  their  respective 
districts  and  dioceses."—  Bp.  Taylor:  Dissuasive  from 
Popery,  bk.  i.,  pt.  iL,  g  1. 

2.  A  region,  a  tract  of  country,  a  territory,  a  prov- 
ince. 

"  The  agricultural  laborers  of  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts."— Xacautay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xv. 

II.  Law:  The  place  in  which  a  man  hath  the 
power  of  distraining,  or  the  circuit  or  territory 
wherein  one  may  be  compelled  to  appear.  (Blount .) 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  district,  re- 
gion, tract,  quarter:  "These  terms  are  all  applied 
to  country:  the  former  two  comprehending  divis- 
ions marked  out  on  political  grounds;  the  latter  a 
geographical  or  an  indefinite  division :  a  district  is 
smaller  than  a  region;  the  former  refers  only  to 
part  of  a  country,  the  latter  frequently  applies  to  a 
v/hole  country :  a  quarter  is  indefinite,  and  may  be 
applied  either  to  a  quarter  of  the  world  or  a  partic- 
ular neighborhood :  a  tract  is  the  smallest  portion 
of  all,  and  comprehends  frequently  no  more  than 
what  may  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  eye.  We 
consider  the  district  only  with,  relation  to  govern- 
ment :  every  magistrate  acts  within  a  certain  dis- 
trict; we  speak  of  a  region  when  considering  the 
circumstances  of  climate,  or  the  natural  properties 
which  distinguish  different  parts  of  the  earth,  as 
the  regions  of  heat  and  cold ;  we  speak  of  the  quar- 
ter simply  to  designate  a  point  of  the  compass,  as 
a  person  lives  in  a  certain  quarter  of  the  town ;  that 
is,  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  &c."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

district-attorney,  s.  The  prosecuting  officer  of 
a  district  or  district-court  (q.  v.). 

district-court,  s.  A  court  having  cognizance  of 
cases  arising  within  a  certain  defined  district,  more 
specifically  as  described  below.  The  United  States 
is  divided  into  66  districts  for  judicial  purposes, 
each  state  in  the  Union  containing  at  least  one  dis- 
trict, and  some  of  them  three.  For  each  district 
there  are  a  judge,  a  district-attorney,  a  marshal, 
and  deputy  marshals.  They  constitute  the  officers 
of  the  district-courts.  These  tribunals  have  charge 
of  the  initial  administration  of  justice  in  cases  of 
offense  against  the  Federal  Government,  and  form 
a  link  in  the  judicial  succession  that  culminates  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  being  as  it 
were  the  Federal  courts  of  common  pleas. 

district-judge,  s.  A  judge  of  a  United  States 
district-court. 

District  of  Columbia,  s. 

Histm-y:  A  subdivision  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  containing  the  national  capital. 
Named  for  Columbus.  Fixed  as  seat  of  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment 1790  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Formed  out  of 
Washington  County,  Md.  (64  square  miles),  a  portion 
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of  Virginian  territory  offered  the  government  being 
not  now  included.  The  United  State  Government 
removed  to  District  in  1800.  The  city  of  Washington 
was  captured  by  British,  1811,  and  capitol  and  exec- 
utive mansion  were  burned.  Governed  by  Congress 
till  1871,  when  a  legislative  body  of  33  (11  appointed 
by  the  President  and  22  elected)  was  created.  This 
form  of  government  was  continued  until  1878,  when 
the  government  was  invested  in  the  present  throe 
commissioners,  one  of  whom  must  DO  an  army 
officer,  and  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Congress  makes 
all  laws  for  the  District.  Citizens  of  District  lia\ ;• 
no  vote  for  national  officers.  Schools  superior;  the 
most  notable  educational  institution  being  the 
Georgetown  University  (Christian  Brothers),  at 
Georgetown,  a  few  miles  from  Washington.  Sur- 
face made  up  of  flats  and  hills.  Similar  in  all 
features  and  products  to  Southern  Maryland. 

district-parish,  s.  A  district  or  division  of  a 
parish  marked  out  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
(Eng.) 

district-school,  «.  A  school  for  a  certain  defined 
district. 

*dls-trlct  ,  a.  [Lat.  districtus,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
tringo.]  Rigorous,  harsh,  severe,  stringent. 

"  Punishing  with  the  rod  of  district  severity." — Fox.- 
Martyrs,  p.  782, 

dls  -trlct,  v.  t.  [DISTRICT,  s.]  To  divide  or  dis- 
tribute into  districts  or  limited  divisions  for  pur- 
poses of  administration,  <fec. 

*dls-trlc -tion,  «.  [Latin  districtio,  from  dif- 
trictus  (ensis)  =  &  drawn  (sword),  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
tringo.~\  A  sudden  display;  as,  the  glitter  of  a 
sword  suddenly  drawn 

"  A  smile  .  .  .  breaks  out  with  the  brightest  distric- 
tion."— Collier:  On  the  Aspect. 

•dls-trlct -ly,  *dls-trlct-lie.  adv.  [Eng.  di»- 
trict;  -ly.]  In  a  stringent,  harsh,  or  rigorous  man- 
ner; stringently,  strictly. 

"Districnte  and  in  virtue  of  obedience  commanding 
you." — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  218. 

dls-trln'-gas,  s.  [Latin=you  may  distrain,  2d 
per  sing.  pr.  subj.  of  distrinyo=to  distrain  (q.  v.).J 

Law : 

1.  A  writ  issuing  against  a  defendant  who  failed 
to  attend ;  a  distress  infinite ;  a  process  command- 
ing the  sheriff  to  distrain  the  defendant  froni  time 
to  time,  and  continually  afterward,  by  taking  his, 
goods  and  the  profits  of  his  lands. 

2.  A  writ  after  judgment  in  detinue  to  compel  the 
defendant  to  deliver  the  goods  by  repeated  dis- 
tresses of  his  chattels. 

*3.  A  writ  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  com- 
manding the  sheriff  to  bring  in  the  bodies  of  jurors 
who  did  not  appear,  or  to  distrain  on  their  goods. 
(Eng.) 

4.  The  process  in  courts  of  equity  against  a  cor- 
poration refusing  to  obey  the  orders  or  summons  of 
the  court. 

5.  An  order  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  favor 
of  a  party  claiming  to  be  interested  in  any  stock 
standing  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
charging  the  authorities  of  the  bank  not  to  permit 
a  transfer  of  such  stock,  nor  to  pay  any  dividend  on 
it.    (Eng.) 

*dls-trln-yle,  v.  t.    [DISTBAIN.] 

*dls  troub  -lance,  *dls-trub-lance,  8.  [Dis- 
TEOTJBLE.]  A  disturbance. 

"To  cess  of  all  distrublance  of  the  said  Eufame  in  the 
joysing  of  the  samyn  in  tyme  to  cum." — Act.  Audit.  A. 
1436,  p.  a 

*dls-troub -le  (le  as  el),  *des-trub-le,  *dis- 
trub-le,  v.  t.  [DigTEOCBLE.]  To  disturb,  to  cuu- 
found,  to  confuse. 

"  For  to  distrubtl  the  foresaid  mariage." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  221,  17. 

*dls-troub -ISr,  «.  [Eng.  distroubl(e) ;  -er.]  On& 
who  causes  trouble  or  disturbance. 

"  To  withstand  all  such  distroublers  of  holy  church." — 
Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  76.  (Davies.) 

»dIs-troiib'-Ung,   *dis-trub-Un,  pr.  par.  &  t. 

[DlSTROUBLE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  subst. :  Disturbance. 

"  In  Ingland  his  castell  till 
For  owtyn  distrowblyne  or  ill." 

Harbour,  v.  216. 

dls-trusf,  v.  t.   [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  trust  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Not  to  have  trust  or  confidence  in;  to  regard, 
with  distrust ;  to  doubt. 

"He  yt  requireth  ye  othe  doeth  distrust  that  other  par- 
tie."—  Vdall:  Matthew,  v. 

2.  To  doubt,  to  suspect,  or  to  question  the  reality, 
truth,  or  sincerity  of. 

"  T*  intrench  in  what  you  grant  unrighteous  laws, 
Is  to  distrust  the  justice  of  your  cause." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  ill.  866,  867. 
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dls-trust  ,s.    [Pref.  du,  and  Eng.  trust  ,  s.  (q.v.)] 
1.  A  feeling  of  doubt  or  want  of  confidence,  reli- 

ance, or  faith  in  ;  suspicion. 

"  The  dif  trust  with  which  his  adversaries  regarded  him 

was  not  to  be  removed  by  oaths  or  treaties."  —  Macaulay: 

Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*2.  Discredit,  loss  of  confidence  or  credit. 

"  To  me  reproach 
Rather  belongs,  distrust,  and  all  dispraise." 

Milton.  P.  L.,  si.  165,  166. 

3.  A  suspicion  as  to  the  straightforwardness  of  the 
designs  or  intentions. 

dis-trust  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISTRUST,  v.] 

dls-trust  -er,  s.  [Eng.  distrust;  -er.]  One  who 
distrusts. 

dls-trust  -ful,  a.    [Eng.  distrust;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  or  inclined  to  distrust  or  suspicion  ; 
suspicious,  mistrustful  ;  wanting  in  confidence  or 
faith. 

"  The  breach  of  faith  under  Servilius  and  that  under 
Valerius  are  then  insisted  on,  as  reasons  for  a  distrustful 
policy."—  Lewis.-  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii., 
pt.  i.,  §  16. 

2.  Diffident,  modest,  without  confidence. 

"Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks  ; 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  626,  627. 

3.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  thing  distrusted. 
"  The  great  corrupters  of  discourse  have  not  been  so 

distrustful  ci/themselves."  —  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  distrustful, 
suspicious,  and  diffident:  "Distrustful  is  said  either 
of  ourselves  or  others;  suspicious  is  said  only  of 
others  ;  diffident  only  of  ourselves  :  to  be  distrustful 
of  a  person  is  to  impute  no  good  to  him  ;  to  bo  sus- 
picious of  a  person  is  to  impute  positive  evil  to  him  : 
no  who  is  distrustful  oi  :  another's  honor  orprudence 
will  abstain  from  giving  him  his  confidence:  he 
who  is  suspicious  of  another's  honesty  will  be 
cautious  to  have  no  dealings  with  him.  Distrustful 
is  a  particular  state  of  feeling  ;  suspicious  an  habit- 
ual state  of  feeling:  a  person  is  distrustful  of 
another  owing  to  particular  circumstances  ;  he  is 
suspicious  from  his  natural  temper.  As  applied  to 
himself,  a  person  is  distrustful  of  his  own  powers  to 


wc  we  ought  to  trust  ;  there  is  nothing  mo 
criminal  than  a  distrust  in  Providence  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  distrust  in  our 
own  powers  to  withstand  temptation  :  suspicion  is 
justified  more  or  loss  according  to  circumstances; 
but  a  too  great  proneness  to  suspicion  is  liable  to 
lead  us  into  many  acts  of  injustice  toward  others  : 
diffidence  is  becoming  in  youth,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  check  their  laudable  exertions."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

dls-trust  -ful-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  distrustful;  -ly.] 
In  a  distrustful  manner  ;  with  distrust  or  suspicion. 

"The  brother'  s  eye 
Doth  search  distrustfully  the  brother's  face." 

Hemans;   Vespers  of  Palermo, 

dls-trust  -f  til-ness,  s.  [Eng.  distrustful;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  distrustful  or  suspi- 
cious ;  want  of  confidence  or  reliance. 

"  Their  diffidence  and  distrusffulness  of  others."—  P. 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  82. 

dis-trust  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISTETJST,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  state  of  being  distrustful;  dis- 
trust, suspicion. 

"Without  uncivil  distniatinga,  or  refusing  his  prescrip- 
tions upon  humor  or  impotent  fear."  —  Bp.  Taylor;  Holy 
Dying,  ch.  iv.,  §  1 

tdlS-truBt'-Ing-l^,  adv,  [Eng.  distrusting;  ~ly.] 
In  a  distrusting  manner  ;  distrustfully  ;  with  dis- 
trust. 

*dls-trust'-less,  a.  [Eng.  distrust;  -less.]  Free 
from  distrust  or  suspicion  ;  trustful. 

"  Poets,  ever  void 
Of  guile,  distrustless,  scorn  the  treasured  gold." 

Shenstone:  Economy. 

*dls-tu  ne.  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng.  tune  (q.  v.).] 
To  put  out  of  tune  ;  to  disturb. 

"  Untimely  Fever,  rude  insulting  guest, 
How  didst  thou  with  such  unharmonious  heat 
Dare  to  distune  his  well  composed  rest?" 

Sir  H.  Wotton:  To  a  Friend  in  Sickness. 


-,  *des-torb,  *des-tourb,  *des-turb, 
*des-turb-i,  *dis-tourb,  *dys-tourb,  v.  t.  [Old 
Fr.  destourber,  desturber>  from  Lat.  disturbo:  dis— 
away,  apart,  and  turbo—  io  disturb  •lturba=&  crowd, 
a  tumult  ;  Ital.  disturbare.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  To  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder, 


2.  To  annoy,  to  discommode,  to  put  from  a  state 
of  rest  or  quiet. 

"  Here,  sir,  I'd  have  beaten  him  like  a  dog,  but  for  <7/s- 
turbimj  the  lords  within." — Sh<ikesp..-  Corivlaiius,  iv.  6. 

3.  To  discompose,  to  agitate,  to  render  uneasy,  to 
disquit't. 

"  The  prince's  fellow  passengers  had  observed  with 
admiration  that  neither  peril  nor  mortification  had  for 
one  moment  disturbed  his  composure."—  Macaulay;  Hist. 
Eny.,  ch.  ix. 

4.  To  agitate,  to  excite,  to  cause  excitement  or 
disquiet  in,  to  trouble. 

"  Preparing  to  disturb 
With  all-confounding  war  the  realms  above." 

Cowper;  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xi. 

5.  To  move  or  divert  from  any  regular  course. 
"  It  oft-times  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 

Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fail  not;  and  disturb 
His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined  aim." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,i.  166-68. 

6.  To  hinder,  to  interrupt,  to  molest. 

7.  To  put  out  of  possession.    [II.  2.] 

"  He  might  know  that  he  would  not  be  disturbed  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  by  the  caprices  of  a  landlord." — 
London  Standard. 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  alter,  annu*,  or  vary  a  verdict  or  decision. 

2.  To  hinder  or  disquiet  an  owner  in  the  regular 
and  lawful  enjoyment  of  some  incorporeal  heredita- 
ment.   [DISTURBANCE,  II.  1.] 

"The  injury  done  to  his  property  in  disturbing  him  in 
his  presentation."—  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  8. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  disturb 
and  to  interrupt:  "We  may  be  disturbed  either 
inwardly  or  outwardly ;  we  are  interrupted  only 
outwardly :  our  minds  may  bo  disturbed  by  disquiet- 
ing reflections,  pr  we  may  be  disturbed  in  our  rest 
or  in  our  business  by  unseemly  noises ;  but  we 
can  be  interrupted  only  in  our  business  or  pursuits : 
the  disturbance  therefore  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  person :  what  disturbs  one  person  will 
not  disturb  another ;  the  interruption  is,  however, 
something  positive:  what  interrupts  one  person 
will  interrupt  another:  the  smallest  noises  maydis- 
turb  one  who  is  in  bad  health;  illness  or  the  visits 
of  friends  will  interrupt  a  person  in  his  business. 
The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  words 
when  applied  to  things  as  to  persons:  whatever  is 
put  out  of  its  order  or  proper  condition  is  disturbed: 
thus,  water  which  is  put  into  motion  from  a  state 
of  rest  is  disturbed;  whatever  is  stopped  in  the 
evenness  or  regularity  of  its  course  is  intei-rupted : 
thus,  water  which  is  turned  out  of  its  ordinary 
channel  is  interrupted."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

1f  For  the  difference  between  to  disturb  and  to 
trouble,  see  TROUBLE. 

*dls  turb',  s.  [DISTURB,  v.]  Disturbance,  tumult, 
confusion. 

"  Instant  without  disturb  they  took  alarm, 
And  onward  move  embattelled." 

Milton:  P.  L,,vi.  649,  550. 

dls-tftrb  -an§e,  *des-tourb-ance,  *des-torb- 
aunce,  *dis-turb-aunce,  s.  [Lat.  di&turbans,  pr. 
par.  of  disturbo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  disturbing  or   causing  confusion, 
disorder,  or  disquiet ;  tumult. 

"As  for  disturbance,  I  make  none,  being  myself  a  man 
of  peace."— Bunyan:  Pilgrim' s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  An  interruption,  derangement,  or  disordering 
of  a  regular  state  of  things. 

"  None  within  the  citee 
v  In  disturbance  of  vnitee 

Durst  ones  meuen  a  matere." 

Cower,  iii.  181. 

3.  Emotion  or  disquiet  of  mind;  perplexity,  agi- 
tation, perturbation. 

4.  Confusion  of  thought. 

"They  can  survey  a  variety  of  complicated  ideas  with- 
out fatigue  or  disturbance." — Watts:  On  the  Mind. 

5.  A  public  agitation  or  excitement ;  tumult,  riot, 
disorder. 

"  Tho  bigan  ther  in  this  lend  a  newe  destnurbance." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  614. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Laic:  A  wrong  done  to  some  incorporeal  here- 
ditament by  hindering  or  disquieting  the  owners  in 
their  regular  and  lawful  enjoyment  of  it. 

2.  Geol. :  A  violent  throwing  or  moving  from  the 
original  place  or  position. 

*dls-tiirb'-an-9ye,8.    [DISTURBANCE.] 

"  The  author  of  the  least  dieturbancy."—  Daniel;  To  Sir 
T.  Egerton. 

*dls  turb'-ant,  a.  [Lat.  disturbans,  pr.  par.  of 
disturbo.'}  Disturbing;  causing  disturbance;  tur- 
bulent. 

"  Every  man  is  a  vast  and  spacious  sea:  his  passions  are 

the  winds  that  swell   him  into  disturbant  waves."— Fel- 
tham:  Resolves,  62. 


*dls-tur-ba  -tion,  *.  [Latin  disturbatio,  from 
disturbatutf,  pa.  par.  of  disturbo.]  A  disturbance. 

"  By  this  way 
All  future disturbatitiu*  would  desist." 

Daniel:  Cii'il  »*«m,  bk.  iii. 

dls-turb  ed,  *des  tovrb-ed,  *dys-tovrbed,  pa. 

par.  or  a.    [DISTURB,  v.  ] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Thrown  into  confusion;  stirred; 
excited,  disquieted. 

2  Geol. :  Thrown  or  moved  by  some  violent  action 
from  the  original  place  or  position. 

dls-tftrb'-er,  s.    [Eng. disturb;  -cr.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  disturbs  or  causes  a 
disturbance;    a  disquieter  or  violator   of   peace, 
quiet,  or  calm. 

"The  deuill,  disturber  of  concorde  and  sower  of  sedi- 
cion."—  Hall:  Richard  III.  (an.  8). 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  excites,  agitates,  or 
perturbs. 

"Foes  to  my  rest,  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers." 

Shakesp..-  Richard  III.,  iv.  2, 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  One  who  hinders  or  disquiets  another  in 
the  regular  and  lawful  enjoyment  of  his  right. 

2.  Eccles.Law:  (For  definition  see  extract.) 
"Disturbers  of  a  right  of  advowson  may  therefore  be 

these  three  persons;  the  pseudo-patron,  his  clerk,  and  the 
ordinary :  the  pretended  patron,  by  presenting  to  a  church, 
to  which  he  has  no  right,  and  thereby  making  it  litigious 
or  disputable;  the  clerk,  by  demanding  or  obtaining  in- 
stitution, which  tends  to  and  promotes  the  same  incon- 
venience; and  the  ordinary,  by  refusing  to  admit  the  real 
patron's  clerk,  or  admitting  the  clerk  of  the  pretender.'* 
— Blackstone;  Commentaries,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  8. 

^[  For   the  difference   between  disturbance   and 

commotion,  see  COMMOTION. 
dls-turb  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [DISTURB,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  causing  a  disturbance. 

"  For  where  love  reigns,  disturbing  jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  affection's  sentinel." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  649,  650. 

*dIs-tuTn',  v.  t.    [Old  French  destourner;  Fr.  d£~ 
tourner.]    To  turn  away  or  aside ;  to  divert. 
"He  glad  was  to  dixturn  that  furious  stream 
Of  war  on  us,  that  else  had  swallowed  them." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  iv. 

*dls-tfirn'-plke,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  turn- 
pike (q.  v.)-]  To  deprive  of  or  free  from  turnpikes. 

"Distumpiked  roads  to  become  main  roads." — British 
Highways  and  Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act  (1878),  §  13, 
margin. 

*dls-ttt  -t8r,  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  and  English  tutor 
(q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  the  rank,  position,  or  office 
of  tutor. 

"Being  found  guilty  of  a  strange,  singular,  and  super- 
stitious way  of  dealing  with  his  scholars,  he  was  distu- 
tored." — Anthony  a  Wood. 

dls'-tjrle,  s.  [Gr.  dis=twice,  twofold,  and  stylos 
=  a  pillar.] 

Arch. :  A  portico  of  two  columns. 

dls-ttfr  -oLdls-ty'r -6-lene, s.  [Pref. di=twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  styrol,  styrolene  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  [DICINNAMENE.] 

di-sul-phide,  s.  [Prof.  cf/=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  sulphide  (q.  v.).]  [DisuLPHURET.] 

Chem.:  Compounds  in  which  two  atoms  of  sul- 
phur are  united  to  another  element  or  radical,  as 
carbon  disulphide,  CS^.  Also  called  Bisulphides. 

di-sul  -phu-ret,  s.  [Pref.  ch'=twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  sulphuret  (q.v.).]  The  same  as  DISUL- 
PHIDE (q.  v.). 

*dls-u'-nl-form,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  uniform 
(q.  v.).]  Not  uniform. 

"  The  ideas  of  confused  heaps,  and  disuniform  combi- 
nations, are  neither  ascertained  to  the  imagination,  nor 
retained  in  the  memory,  without  considerable  difficulty.'* 
— Coventry;  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,  Conv.  2. 

dls-u  -nl-6n,  s.  [Pref. die,  and  Eng.  union  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disuniting  or  separating;  the  state 
of  being  disunited. 

"In  the  disunion  and  final  separation  of  these  two  con- 
stituent parts." — Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  §  80. 

2.  A  breach  of  concord ;  difference  of  opinions ; 
disagreement,  discord. 

"And  now,  according  to  the  general  law  which  governs 
human  affairs,  prosperity  began  to  produce  disunion." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix, 

3.  The  withdrawal  or  secession  of  any  state  from 
the  Federal  Union  of  the  United  States. 

"I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  preci- 
pice of  disunion." — D.  Webster. 


boll,    b6y";     po~ut,    J6~wl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
•clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


disuniouist 

dls-tt'-nl-6n-lst,  s.  [Eng.  disunion;  -is/.]  An 
advocate  or  supporter  of  disuuion. 

dls-ij-nite  ,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  disunitus,  pa.  par.  of 
disttnio:  dis=away,  apart,  and  unio=to  unite; 
«nua=one;  Fr.  dfsunir;  Ital.  disunire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  disjoin,  to  separate,  to  divide,  to  part. 

"  The  beast  they  then  divide,  and  disunite 
The  ribs  ami  I  i  nibs." 

Pupe:  Homer1  a  Odyssey,  iii.  682,  683. 

2.  To  break  up,  to  scatter. 

"The pierced  battalions  disunited  fall, 
In  heaps  on  heaps;  one  fate  o'erw  helms  them  all." 
Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  86,  86. 

3.  To  set  at  variance,  to  raise  differences  between, 
to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  friendship  between. 

"Hoping  that  it  would  disunite  those  two  kings." — 
Burnet:  Hist,  of  Reformation  (an.  1533). 

*B.  Intrans,:  To  become  divided,  separated,  or 
disunited. 

"  To  soothe  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight, 
Blend  every  thought,  do  all — but  <ii*tiiiitr  .'" 

Baron,  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  20, 

dls-n.-nlt  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DisuxiTE-.] 
dls-u-nlt  -er,  «.  [Eng.  disunit(e) ;  -er.JOne  who 

or  that  which  disunites  or  causes  disunion, 
dls-vi-nit  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISUNITE.] 
A.  &  B.  Ae  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

0.  Asmbst.:  The  act  of  causing  disunion,  sepa- 
ration, or  division. 

*dls-a  -nlt-f ,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  unity 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disunited ;  dis- 
union. 

"  Disunity  is  the  natural  property  of  matter,  which 
is  nothing  else  but  an  infinite  congeris  of  physical 
monads."— M ore. 

2.  A  state  of  variance  or  disunion. 

*dls-a  -|age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
•usage  (q.  v.).]  A  gradual  cessation  of  use  or  cus- 
tom. 

"Abolished  by  disusaye  through  tract  of  time." — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

dls-u  se,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  use,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  The  act  of  ceasing  to  use,  practice,  or  exercise ; 
a  cessation  of  use,  practice,  or  exercise. 

"Let  us  not  stifle  or  weaken  by  disuse  the  good  incli- 
nations of  nature." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  30. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disused ;  cessation  of  cus- 
tom ;  desuetude. 

**ThM obligation  upon  the  lands  did  not  prescribe,  or 
come  into  disuse,  but  by  fifty  consecutive  years." — 
^rbtithnot. 

dis  u  se,  v.  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  use,  v.  (q«v.)] 
1.  To  cease  to  use,  practice,  or  exercise ;  to  leave 
off  or  neglect  the  use  of. 

"  Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 

My  Mary  !" 
Covjper:  To  Mary. 

*2.  To  disaccustom.  (Followed  by  from,  to,  or 
in.) 

"  Disuse  me/rom  the  queasy  pain 
Of  being  beloved  and  loving."  Donne. 

dls-U  fed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISUSE,  v.] 

1.  Ceased  to  bo  used,  practiced,  or  exercised;  no 
loniriT  in  use. 

"Arms  long  disused  his  trembling  limbs  invest." 

Denliam:  Virgil's  &neid,  ii. 

2.  Unaccustomed,  not  accustomed. 

"With  Bion  long  disused  to  piny." 

Blacklock:  Melissa's  Birthday. 

dls-ufj  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DISUSE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj. ;  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  ceasing  to  use,  exercise, 
or  practice. 

*dls-val-u-a  -tlon,  8.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  valu- 
ation (q.  v.)-]  Disgrace,  disrepute,  disesteem. 

"  What  can  be  more  to  the  devaluation  of  the  power  of 
-tho  Spaniard,  than  that  eleven  thousand  English  should 
have  marched  into  the  heart  of  his  countries?"—  Bacon; 
War  with.  Spain. 

*dls-val-ue,  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  value,  v. 
<q.  v.)]  To  undervalue,  to  lower  in  value,  to  depre- 
ciate. 

"  Her  reputation  was  disvalued 
In  levity." 

^          Shakesp..-  Meaa,  for  Meat.,  v.  L 

*dls-val  -U6,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.    mine,  s. 
{q.  v.)]    Disesteem,  disrepute,  disregard. 
41  The  whole  man,  yea,  Caesar's  self  [is] 
Brought  in  disvalue." 

B.  Jonaon:  Sejanus,  iii. 
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*dls-van-ta£  e-Ous,  a.  [A  shortened  form  of 
disadvantageous,  used  for  the  sake  of  the  rhythm.] 
Disadvantageous. 

"  That  had  not  his  light  horse  by  disvantageous  ground 
Been  hindered."  Drayton:  Polyolbioit,  s.  22. 

*dls  veT-6p,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  -velop,  found 
in  envelop,  decetop  (q.  v.).]  To  develop,  to  disclose. 

"Wherein  those  black  thoughts  disveloped  themselves 
by  action."— The  Unhappy  Marksman  (1659).  (Davles.) 

dlS-vel  -6ped,  pa.  par.  or  o,    [DisvELOP.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Developed. 

2.  Her. :  Displayed,  as  a  standard  or  colors  when 
open  and  flying. 

.  *dls-vent  -ure,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  venture 
(q.  v.).]    A disadventnre  or  misadventure. 

"  Adventures,  or  rather  disventures,  never  begin  with  a 
little." — Shelton:  Dun  Quixote,  vol.  i..  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

*dls-vent'-u-rous,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  vent- 
urous (q.  v.).]  Disastrous. 

"  This  disventurous  adventure  that  threatens  us." — Jar- 
vis:  Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvi. 

*dls-vls/-er,  *dis-vis-or,  r.  L  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Kng.  visor  (q.  v.).]  To  takeoff  the  visor;  to  expose 
or  unmask  the  race. 

"The  kynges  most  noble  grace  never  disvisered  nor 
breathed  tyll  he  ramie  the  Sue  courses."— Hall.-  Henry 
nil.  (an.  12.) 

*dls-v6u<jh',  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  vouch 
(q.v.).l  To  destroy  the  credit  of;  to  discredit,  to 
contradict. 

"  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  disrouched  other." 
Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  4. 

*dls-warn ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eug.  warn 
(q.  v.).]  To  warn,  caution,  or  advise  against  doing 
anything ;  to  dissuade. 

"Lord  Brook  distoarning  me  (from  his  Majesty)  from 
coming  to  Theobalds  this  day,  I  was  enforced  to  trouble 
your  lordship  with  these  few  lines."—  Lord  Keeper  Wil- 
liams to  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  Cab,  p.  78. 

*dls-war  -ren,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  warren 
(q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  the  state  or  rights  of  a  war- 
ren ;  to  make  common. 

"When  a  warren  is  diswarrened  or  broke  up  and  laid  in 
common."—  Xelson.-  Laws  Concerning  Game  (1736),  p.  82. 

*dls-whlp',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  whip 
(q.  v.) .]  To  deprive  of  a  whip. 

"Neither  restored  father  nor  diswhipped  taskmaster." — 
Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

*dls-wln  -dow,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dist  and  Eng.  window 
(q.  v.).]  To  destroy  the  windows  of. 

"  Ghastly  chateans  .  .  .  disroofed,  diswindovred," — 
Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vii.  (Davies.) 

*d!s-Wlng'ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  winged 
(q.  v.).]  Deprived  of  wings. 

"  Now  diswinged,  and  again  a  worm."— Carlyle:  Diamond 
Necklace,  ch.  iii.  (Davies.) 

*d!s-Wltt  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  wifted 
(q.  v.) .]  Deprived  of  or  out  of  one's  wits ;  distracted. 

*'  She  ran  away  atone; 

Which  when  they  heard,  there  was  not  one 
But  hasted  after  to  be  gone, 
An  she  had  been  diswitted," 

Dray  ton:  Nymphidia. 

*dls-w6nt',  v.  t  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  wont  (q.  v.).} 
To  make  disused  or  unaccustomed ;  to  disuse. 

"  As  if  my  tongue  and  your  ears  could  not  easily  be  dis- 
ironted  from  our  late  parliamentary  language,  you  have 
here  in  this  text  liberty,  prerogative,  the  maintenance  of 
both."— Bishop  Hall:  Remains,  p.  19. 

*dls-w5rk  -man-ship,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
workmanship  (q.  v.).]  Bad  or  inferior  workman- 
ship. 

"Hee  would  not  publish  his  own  disworkmanship." — 
Heywood;  Apology  for  Actors;  Ep.  to  Okes. 

*dls-w5r  -ship,  *dis-wur-ship,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  worship,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  dishonor,  to  de- 
grade, to  disgrace. 

"  The  whole  body  is  diswurshipped."—Vdall:  1  Cor.  iii. 

*dls-w6r  -ship,  s,  fPref.  dis,  and  Eng.  worship, 
s.  (q.  v.)]  A  cause  of  disgrace  or  loss  of  reputation 
or  character. 

"I  had  written  that  common  adultery  is  a  thing  which 
the  rankest  politician  would  think  it  shame  and  diswor- 
ship  that  his  law  should  countenance." — Milton:  Colas- 
terion,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*dls-w6r'-shlp-plng,  pr.par.,  a.  <fe  s.    [DiswoE- 

BHIP,  t).] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  treating  with  disrespect 
or  irreverence. 

"It  is  not  of  worshipping,  but  of  dispyting  and  <ii 
worshipping  of  saints.1*—  Sir  T.  Xore:   Works,  p.  198. 


ditch 

*dls-w5rthr,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  worth 
(q.  v.).]  To  lower  in  worth,  to  degrade,  to  dis- 
parage. 

"There  is  nothing  that  dixworths  a  man  like  cow- 
ardice."— Feltluim;  Resolves,  37. 

*dls-yo  ke,  r.  /.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  yoke  (q.v.).] 
To  free  from  any  yoke  or  restraint. 

"  Disyoke  their  necks  from  custom." 

TcHiiij.-nni;  J'riiti-''**,  ii.  127. 

*dlt,  *dite,  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  ditty  (a-  v.).] 

1.  A  word,  a  saying. 

"Which  dite  Paul  seemeth  to  have  taken  out  of  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel."—  Philpot:  Works,  p.  838.  (P(iri>s.) 

2.  A  ditty,  a  poem. 

"  No  bird  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing; 
No  song  but  did  contain  a  lovely  tUtf." 

>V>fll*tf/-;    F.   Q.,  II.  Vi.  13. 

3.  A  crying,  a  shout. 

"  The  rfi7  and  the  dyn  was  dole  to  behold." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  N.680. 

*dlt,  *dit-ten,  *dut-ten,  *dut-en,  *dytte,  r.  t. 
[A.  S.  dyttan;  Icel.  dtYfa.] 

1.  To  shut,  to  close. 

"The  dor  drawen  and  dit  with  a  derf  haspe." 

Gawaine,  1,233. 

2.  To  stop  or  close  up. 

"  Your  brains  grow  low,  your  bellies  swell  up  high, 
Foul  sluggish  fat  dits  up  your  dulled  eye." 

More;  Cupid's  Conflict  ('647). 

dit-a,  s,    [A  native  word.] 

Hot, :  A  treeof  the  Dogbane  family  (Apocynacea*). 
It  is  widely  diffused  throughout  India  and  the 
Malayan  Islands.  It  is  a  stiff-branched  tree,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  50  ft,  to  80  ft.,  with  a  furrowed 
trunk ;  it  has  oblong  leaves,  3  in.  to  6  in.  long,  and 
2  in.  to  4  in.  wide,  produced  in  fours  round  the 
branches.  The  bark  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  nsi-d 
by  the  natives  in  bowel  complaints,  and  its  milky 
juice  as  a  kind  of  gutta-percha.  It  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  this  country  for  use  in  modi- 
cine.  (Smith.) 

dita  bark,  8.  The  bark  of  Alstonia  schohtris, 
which  grows  in  the  Philippines. 

dit  -a-mine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  di(fa),  and  amine 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  CifiHi9XO2.  An  alkaloid  occurring  in  dita 
bark.  It  melts  at  75°,  and  is  precipitated  from  acid 
solutions  by  ammonia. 

dit  -a-mjf,  s.  [Lat.  dictamnus.]  Another  form 
of  dittany  (q.  v.). 

"There  blossomed  suddenly  a  magic  bed 
Of  sacred  ditamy." 

Keats:  Endymion,  i.  554,  555. 

*dit-ane,  *dytan,  *dytane,  s.    [DITTANY.] 

*di-ta  -tion,  *.  [Lat.  ditatus,  pa.  par.  of  dito= 
to  make  rich.]  The  act  of  enriching. 

"  Those  eastern  worshipers  intended  rather  homage 
than  dftoti'on." — Hall:  Contempl.;  The  Purification. 

dlt9ht  *dlch,  *diche,  *dicche,  *dych,  *dyche, 
s.  [A  weakened  pronunciation  of  dike  {q.  v.).  Cf. 
pouch  and  poke,  stitch  and  stick,  pitch  and  pike.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  trench  made  in  tho  earth  by  digging  for  the 

Surpose  of  forming  a  fence  or  division   between 
elds,  or  for  drainage. 

"Some  asked  for  manors,  others  for  acres  that  lay  con- 
venient for  them;  that  he  would  pull  down  his  fences, 
and  level  his  ditches."— Arbuthnot:  History  of  John  Bull. 

2.  Used  contemptuously  for  any  petty  or  narrow 
stream. 

"  In  the  great  plagues  there  were  seen,  in  divers  ditches 
and  low  grounds  about  London,  many  toads  that  had  tails 
three  inches  long." — Bacon. 

*3.  A  dike,  a  moat. 

"  To  fore  the  wal  is  the  diche." — Trevisa,  v.  45. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Fort.:  A  trench  or  fosse  on  the  outside  of  a 
fortification  or  earthwork,  serving  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  assailant  and  furnishing  earth  (deblai)  for  the 
parapet  (remblai).  It  is  from  90  ft.  to  150  ft.  broad, 
in  regular  fortifications,  much  narrower  in  mere 
earthworks  or  intrenched  positions.  The  side  of 
the  ditch  nearest  the  place  is  the  scarp  or  escarp, 
and  the  opposite  side,  the  counterscarp,  is  usually 
made  circular  opposite  to  the  salient  angles  of  the 
works.  [BASTION.]  The/o«sa  around  a  Roman  en- 
campment was  usually  9  ft.  broad  and  7  ft.  deep ; 
but  if  an  attack  was  apprehended,  it  was  made  13 
ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  deep.  The  agger,  or  parapt-t,  of 
the  encampment  was  raised  from  the  earth  to  the 
fossa,  and  was  crowned  with  a  row  of  sharp  stakes. 
The  ditch  outside  the  rampart  on  the  western  side 
of  Rome  was  100  ft,  wide,  30  ft.  deep.  The  work  was 
constructed  by  Servius Tullius,  (Knight.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wfit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    gd,     pot, 
0rf     wttre,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     son;     mute,    cub,    cUre,    unite,    cur,    rUle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    oe  =  5;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


ditch-bur 

,.2;.4^-.:LAnr?.rtAfi5i?iwato/<:on,rse  ,?°r  drainage       1.  To  dictate. 
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tauce  from  his  neighbor's  land  that  the  ditch  was 
deep.  1  his  was  the  same  m  tho  Roman  laws  of  tho 
twelve  tables.  The  Grecian  law  compelled  one  who 
planted  common  trees  to  place  them  no  nearer  than 
9ft.  from  his  boundary;  olives,  10  feet.  The  Law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  made  it,  olives  and  figs  9  ft., 
other  trees  5  ft  The  agricultural  aitches  of  tho 
Kmnans  were  open  (fossae patentes)  or  closed  (fossae 
ccecou;  the  latter  usually  3  ft.  broad  at  top,  18  in. 
at  bottom.  The  lower  portion  was  filled  with  stone 
or  gravol,  a  layer  of  pine  leaves  or  wI'Jows,  and 
then  the  earth  replaced.  Sometimes  a  large  rope 
of  withes  or  a  bundle  of  poles  was  placed  in  the 
bottom.  (Kniglit.) 

IT  (1)  Expedition  of  the  Ditch,  OTofthe  Nations: 
Hist.:  The  third  expedition  of  the  Koreisli.an 
Arab  tribe,  which  had  charge  of  the  Caaba  or 
sacred  stone  of  Mecca,  against  Mahomet;  and  so 
named  from  the  ditch  drawn  before  the  city.  They 
were  vanquished  principally  by  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments. (Gibbon,  Haydn,  &c.) 

(2)  To  die  in  the  last  ditch :  To  resist  to  the  utter- 
most ;  to  hold  out,  to  the  very  last  or  to  the  bitter 
end. 

ditch-bur,  s.  Xanthium  strumarium.  (Britten 
<&  Holland.) 

'ditch-delivered,  adj.  Brought  forth  in  a 
ditch. 

"Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditch-delivered  by  a  drab." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

•ditch-dog,  «.    A  dead  dog  thrown  in  a  ditch. 
"The  old  rat  and  the  ditch-dog." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  Hi.  4. 
ditch-fern,    s.     Osmunda   regalis.    (Britten    tt 
Holland.) 

ditch-reed,  s.  Phragmites  communis.  (Britten 
<t  Holland.) 

*dlt9h,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  dician;  O.  Fris.  dtka, 
•ditsa.]  [DIKE,  v.] 

A.  Intvans.:  To  dig  a  ditch. 
"  I  have  em 

ing  my  travel 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  ditch  or  trench  in. 

"  Men  it  [the  erthe]  delve  and  diche."—Oower,  i.  162. 

2.  To  inclose  or  surround  with  a  ditch  or  fosse. 

"  Ditched,  and  walled  with  turf." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  3. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  thrown  into  a  ditch. 

"At  that  instant  I  discovered  that  they  had  a  switch 
fixed  to  ditch  us."— Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  Feb.  17,  1894. 

ditch -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  ditch,  -er.]  One  who  digs 
•ditches. 


even  Strtttons,  sig.  C.  1. 

2.  To  write,  to  indite. 

"  He  made  a  boke  and  let  it  write 
Wherein  his  life  he  did  all  aite." 

JBinnaunt  of  the  Eose. 

3.  To  indict. 

"  [  He]  dytis  all  the  pure  men  up  of  land." 
ll'-iirysone:  (Bannutyne  Poems}  p.  113,  ch.  xviii. 

*dite(2),?..f.  [A.  S.  dihtan.]  [Dioirr.]  To  pre- 
pare, to  get  ready. 

"His  hideous  club  aloft  he  dites." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  18. 
'dite,  *ditee,  s.    [DITTY.] 

1.  A  song,  a  poem,  a  ditty. 

"The  Greek  raddethe  altec."—Tnviaa,  iv.  309. 

2.  A  noise,  a  crying. 

"  The  dyn  and  the  dite  was  dole  for  to  here." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  11,946. 

.  *dite-ment,  s.  TEng.  dite;  -menf.]  Anything 
indited  or  dictated  by  another ;  applied  to  the  Gos- 
pels by  Sir  W.  More. 

"Which  holy  ditements,  as  ft  mirrour  meete, 
Joynd  with  the  prophesies  in  him  compleet, 
Might  serve  his  glorious  image  to  present, 
To  such  as  sought  him  with  a  pure  intent." 

True  Crucifix,  p.  22. 

dl-tet-ra-he  -dral,  a.  [Gr.  d»=dis=twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.  tetrahedral  (q.  v.).] 

Crt/stull.:  Having  the  form  of  a  tetrahedral  prism 
with  dihedral  summits. 

dl-the  -cal,  a.  [Gr.  di=di»=twico,  twofold,  and 
tAe*e=a  case.] 

Bot.:  Having  two  cavities  or  loculaments  in  the 
ovary ;  bilocular. 

*di'-thg-  Is,m,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  theism  (q.  v.).]  The  doctrine  of  the  existence 
of  two  gods,  or  of  the  two  opposing  principles  of 
good  and  evil ;  dualism. 


"or*^^^^^ 


dlt9h  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DITCH,  ».] 

A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 


_.  „„ st. :  The  act  of  digging  a  ditch  or  of  in- 
closing with  a  ditch. 

"That  one  of  a  noble  family  and  extraction  should 
be  put  to  hedging  and  ditching."— South:  Sermons,  vol. 
iv.,  aer.  10. 

ditching-machine,  s.  One  adapted  to  excavate 
a  deep  trench  and  deposit  the  earth  at  the  side  of 
the  same.  In  this  sense  a  plow  may  be  a  ditching- 
machine,  and  in  fact  is  often  so  used  in  running 
shallow  ditches  for  surface-draining,  but  it  will 
•only  make  it  single-furrow  depth.  There  are  many 
modifications  of  the  plow  for  attaining  extra  depth. 
\Knight.) 

ditching-plow,  «.  A  plow  having  a  deep,  nar- 
row shara  for  cutting  drains  and  trenches,  and 
means  for  lifting  the  earth  and  depositing  it  at  the 
side  or  sides  of  the  excavation.  The  forward  car- 
riage straddles  the  ditch,  and  the  rear  supporting- 
wheel  runs  in  the  ditch  behind  the  cutting  and 
elevating  mechanism.  The  share  is  supported  by 
coulters,  which  cut  the  sides  of  the  ditch,  and  de- 
liver the  furrow-slice  to  the  guides  upon  which  it 


,  .   213. 

*dl  -the-Ist,  «.  [Gr.  die  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  thettt  (q.  v.)]  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
ditheism. 

"  To  reason  with  Pagan  dithelsts  on  their  own  notions  " 
— Bolingbroke.-  Human  Keason,  Essay  ii.,  §  7. 

'dl-the-Ist  -Ic,  *dl-the-lst  -Ic-al,  *dl-the-lst  - 
Ick,  a.  [Gr.  dis=twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  theistic, 
theisttcal  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ditheism. 

"  WTiich  dtthelstic  doctrine  of  two  self-existent  ani- 
malish  principles  in  the  universe."— Cudvlorth:  Intell. 
af/stem,  p.  Llii, 

dlth'-er,  v.  i.    [DIDDEB.]    To  tremble,  to  shake. 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  trembling  or  shaking. 

Briza   media.    (Britten  <$: 


ditone 

tA.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dithyrambus ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  dithyrambus. 

"They  do  chant  in  their  songs  certain  dithyrambio 
ditties."— ifoifamf:  1'latarch,  p.  1,134. 

2.  Writing  or  composing  dithyrambs,  or  dithy- 
rambic poems. 

"Diagoras  Melius  ...  a  dithyrambia  poet."— Cud. 
worth:  Intell.  System,  p.  80. 

II.  Fig.:  Wild,  impetuous,  frenzied. 
"Bacchus  in  the  Tuscan  valleys 
Never  drank  the  wine  he  vaunted 
In  his  dithyrambic  sallies." 

Lonvfeliow:  Drinking  Song. 
*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:   A  dithyrambus;    a    hymn    in    honor  of 
Bacchus. 

"Hymns  and  dithyrambics  were  for  gods." 

Roscommon. 

2.  Fig.:   A  poem  written  in  a  wild,  impetuous 
strain ;  a  dithyramb. 

dlth-yr-oc  -ar-Is,  s.  [Gr.  dithyros=(l)  having 
two  doors,  (2)  bi-valve,  and  karis  =  a  shrimp  or 
prawn.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  phyllopod  crustaceans,  first 
discovered  by  Dr.  Scouler  in  the  coal  shales  of  Lan- 
arkshire, and  so  named  from  its  being  inclosed, 
like  the  existing  genus  apus,  in  a  thin,  flattish, 
bivalved  carapace.  The  abdominal  portion,  which 
is  not  inclosed  in  the  carapace,  consists  of  five  or 
six  segments,  and  terminates  in  a  trifid  tail  like 
Leratiocans.  (Page.) 

FDi^E^ng'  *dy-tyng,  *dy-tynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «. 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  A  s  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  writing,  composing,  or  dictating. 

"In  his  dytying  of  his  dedis." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  7,392. 

2.  The  act  of  indicting,  an  indictment. 

"  Dytynge  or  indytynge  of  trespaoe."  —  Indtctatio: 
Prompt.  Parv. 

*dl-tion,  «.  [Lat.  ditio  =  power,  dominion.] 
Kule,  power,  government,  jurisdiction. 

"Lords  of  the  dttion  of  Kessel  in  the  dutchy  of  Gelder- 
landht."—  Wood:  Athenai  Oxon.  (1692),  ii.  110. 

*dl  -tion-ar-?,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  dition;  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Subject,  tributary.    (Chapman.) 

B.  Assubst.:  A  subject,  a  tributary. 

"The  ditionaries  of  Counaboa."— Eden:  Trans,  of  P 
Martyr. 

dl-to  -lyl,  s.  [Pref.  di=twjce,  twofold,  andEng. 
tolyl  (toluene).] 


Chem.  :  (]itH14  or  3-P4'R4-C3.  An  aro- 
matic hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  para-bromtoluene,  C6H4Br'('H3.  Ditolyl 
is  a  crystalline  substance  easily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol  ;  it  melts  at  121%  and  can  be  distilled  with- 
out decomposition.  By  combination  with  oxidizing 


.    L'""e.  ^*.K»*w,nn.')i  and  suff. 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  ditbionic  acid. 

dl-thl-on  -ic,  a.    fPref.  di=twice,  twofold,  and 
Gr.  tteton=sulphur.T 

tr^*!  ?*'  ••Hypo-sulphuric  acid,  dihydric  dithionate, 
H2S2O6.  Obtained  by  passing  sulphur  dioxide,  SO? 
into  cold  water  in  which  finely  divided  manganese 
'."oxide,  MnO*,  is  suspended,  then  barium  hydrate 
is  added  which  precipitates  the  manganese  and  sul- 
phuric acid  which  has  been  formed.  The  filtered 

acid  is  then  concentrated  over  sulphuric  acid  to 
density  1-347 ;  if  evaporated  further  it  is  decom- 
posed into  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphur  dioxide.  In 
contact  with  the  air  it  is  gradually  oxidized  to  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  dithionates  are  obtained  by  de- 
composing the  barium  salt  with  sulphates  of  other 
metals.  They  crystallize  and  are  permanent  in  tho 
»«•  Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  -«-—*«—- 


ditolyl-amlne. 


melting  at  70°. 
ditolyl-ethane. 


acid  mixture,  it  yields  ditolyl-ketone. 

ditolyl-ketone. 


•depths  are  recited  in  the  claims.    (Knight.) 

.  ditching-tools,  s.  pi.  Spades  of  various  shapes 
for  different  forms  and  depths  of  ditches:  scoop- 
Jhaped  for  clearing  out  the  bottoms ;  paring  spades 
for  removing  the  turf ;  level  and  reel-line  for  laying 
•out  the  work;  plows,  ditching-machines,  and  ex- 
cavators for  reducing  the  amount  of  hand-work. 
(Knight.) 

'dite  (l)  *dlt-en,  »dyte,  »dyt-yn,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 
meter,  dictier,  ditier:  Sp.  &  Port,  dictar;  Ital.  dit- 
lare,  dettare,  from  Lat.  dicto,  a  frequent  form  of 
«ico  =  to  say.J 


a  . 


CO<C6H;-CHjL      Obtained   by  oxidizing 
dimethyl-isostilbene,    fiVc  =  C  (CeH^CBa);,,   with 
chromic  acid  mixture.    Ditolyl-ketone  forms  rhom- 
bic crystals  which  meltat  95'. 
ditolyl-methane. 

Chem.:  CH2<(j|JHj-CHs.    An  aromatic  hydro-car- 
bon obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a 
"~i™^."*  «»  j««/viiua ,  ci.  unnyramoe.'  mixture  of   methylal,    CH2'(OCH3)2,  toluene  and 

1.  Grip.  .-Averse  or  hymn  in  honor  of  Bacchus,    glacial  acetic  acid.    It  boils  at  290°.  ' 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  bombastical  words.  *dlt  -6n  s     TO  Fr  1    A  motto 

2.  Now:   Any  poem  written  in  wild   impetuous       ,/t  ^         A  n  otto. 

strains.  Yo«'  arms  are  the  ever-green  holline  leaves,  with  a 

"Thi.  ,  v  .K.         i.  blowing  horn,  and  this  diton,  '  Virescit  vulnere  virtus.'  " 

raJb^-Sl^.  2SZZZ2&ZK  with  the  <"'"*-  -*""d' ol" Koman  Ca">oli°'  **• D6di'"  p- 9- 

dlth-f-ramh'-lc,  'dlth-y-ramb  '  Ick,   a.  &   s.    to%  (a° v',',  from^r.  dfton^'  tW°f°ld'  Snd  Eng' 
tttiraZ?^"1™1     Gr'     «"«*«•»•«*»..•    Fr.    p^^An  intojal  cjTg.4  tones  .called  also  the 


ditour 


1482 


diurnal 


tones,  each   having    the   ratio   of  9:8.    The  true  *dlt -tied,  a. 

major  third  is  made  up  of  one  major  tone  (9:8)  and  to  mu^ic. 

one  minor  tone  (10:9),  the  ratio  of  the  ditone  is  "  He,  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth  atttica  fang, 

therefore  81  :  64,  whereas  that  of  the  true  major  Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  ronr." 

-     -       Milton.-  Counts,  86,  87. 

1.  diY/<)  =  that  which  has  been  sail 
dictum  — a  sa: 


[Eng.  ditty;  -<?d.]    Sung,  adapted       *di-u-ret  -Ic-al,  *dI-u-ret'-IC-(J.l,  «.    [English; 

diuretic;  -a?.]    Diuretic. 

"Having  found  them  in  myself   very  dittrctic'il  and 
aperitive."— Bugle:   Wurka,  ii.  131. 

*dl-u-ret'-lc-al-ness,  s.  [Eng. diurctical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  diuretic  ;  a  tendency 
to  provoke  the  secretion  or  discharge  of  urine. 
"  Diureticalnest,  diuretic  quality." — Bail'-y. 

di  Ur  -i-dse,  s.    [Mad.  Latin  diur(is),  and  Lat, 


fern.  pi.  adj.  MttT.  -t\t«i .] 
Hot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Neotte 


third  is  80  : 64,  and  the  difference  between  them  is  a 
comma  (81  :80). 

*dlt-our     'dyt-our,    s.      [Ital.    dettatore;  Low  a  word,  from  Lat.  di<-(,«»  =  a  saymc.  neut.  sing,  o 

, • TV                                         T     i  „            r,,.™.  dictus.  pa.  par.  of  rtico=to  say.]    That  which  has 

Lat.  d,ctator=a  writer,  composer.]    A  composer  or  bcen  ^  b£foro    the  game  ns-b{>£ore  .  it  u  ahv.,vs 

reciter ;  a  speaker,  an  orator.  abbreviated  into  do.  in  writing. 

"Lntinus,    that    was   declamator,    a   grete    ditour.    -  "jnmes  Bernard,  mate  to  an  hospital;  Oliver  Goldsmith, 

Irevisa,  iv.  249.  found  not  qualified  for  ditto."— Forster:  Life  of  Goldsmith, 

dl-trl-chot  -6-mous,  o.    [Gr.  di«=twice,  two-  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 
fold,  and  Eng.  trichotomous  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Divided  into  twos  and  threes. 

2.  Bot. :  Applied  to  a  leaf  or  stem,  continually 

branching  off  into  double  or  treble  ramifications.  «dit-tOg -ra-Pttf,  «•    [Gr.  dissos,  dittos=double, 

dl-trlg -If  ph    s.    [Gr.  di«=twice,  twofold,  and  and  grapho=to  write.]    The  writing  over  again  the 

Fne  trialunk  (a  v)l  same  words  or  letters ;  repetition  of  letters  or  words,    night.j 

Arch.!  An  interval  between  two  columns,  admit-  "They  committed  errors  through  confusing  sounds,       L.-Ejifont.:  The  name  given. by  Latreille.  (  uvier, 

through  the  graphic  similarity  between  letters,  through 


di  Ur  -Is,  s.    [Gr.  dis=twice,  and  oura  =  a  tail,  in 

IT  A  suit  of  dittoes:  A  suit  of  the  same  material;    allusion  to  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  labelling! 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers  of  a  similar  pattern. 
(Slang.) 


Bot.:  A  genus  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Orcliids,  the  typical  one  of  tln>  family  Diuridee. 

dl-ur  -na,  «•  pi.  [N'eut.  pi.  of  Lat.  <1nirnus=pei- 
taining  to  a  day,  daily ;  by  day,  as  opposed  to  by 


*dlt-tol  -6-g?,  s.    [Gr.  dissologia,  d 


ting  two  triglyphs  in  the  entablature.  This  arrange 
mont  of  the 
intercolumnia- 
tions   was    pe- 
culiar to  the 
Doric  order. 
dl-trl-he  - 

drl-a,  ?•  IGfr. 
dis= twice,  two- 
fold, treis  = 
three,  and  he- 
dra=a  seat.] 

Mineral. :  A 
genus  of  spars 
having  six 
sides  or  planes, 
formed  by  two 
trigonal  pyra- 
mids joined  to- 
gether at  the 
base. 


.. . 

,  and  their  successors   to  the   highest   sub-order  or 

trimapositlon  of  letters,  through  dittography  and  repeti-    tribe  of  the  order  Lepidoptera.    The  term  implies 
tion  of  letters."— London  Atherxeum.  that  they  are  day-fliers,  as  distinguished  from  the 

IHnlnnin-a    Crepuscularia,  which  fly  by  twilight,  and  the  Noc- 

<*     i — i,;,.i,    ,]„   „«    !,,-.. ;..!.,       Tl.n    ,;,-,     ^f    ,]...-., 


Ditriglyph. 


—    ..  -  .  _.j  placed  in  harmony  T . 

"Pantagruel  for  an  eternal  memorial  wrote  this  Vic-  existence,  in    being    clad,  as    they    are,  in    bright, 

torial  ditton."—l'rquhart:  Babelaif,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  nvii.  colors.    The  antennae  are  knobbed,  whence  they  are 

dlt'-ty    *dyt-e    *dit-ee    *dyt-e,  *dit-te,    *dit-  of  ten  called  Ehopalocera  (q.  v.),  the  two  other  sub- 
tie,  s.    [6.Fr.dictie,ditie,dite,fTomL,at.dictatum  orders    being  .reduced  to    one,  Heteroccra.     The 
=something  dictated;  dic<o=to  dictate,  a  frequent  wings,  when  m  repose,  usually  stand  erect,    Th 
f,,rm  f,t  ,iirn—tn  K»V  1  caterpillars  have  six  thoracic  legs  and  ten  prolegs, 

*1   Asavine  sixteen  in  all.    The  chrysalides,  which,  as  a  rule, 

^;neHflTOdandtobewithcbrisVwa9hisdyinB  ^s^s-^s^Si^^sss^^f. 

tries,  but  the  largest  and  finest  are  from  the  tropics. 

*2.  A  writing.                                                    .  xhey  may  be  divided  into  four  families:  Papili- 

.3.  A  sonnet  or  little  poem;  a  song,  an  air,  any-  OU^K<  Nymphalidie,  Lycamidse  or  Polyommatidse,. 


*di-tro-che -an,  a.     [English  ditroche(e) ;  -an.] 

Pros. :  Consisting  of  or  containing  two  trochees. 

dl-tro  -chee,  s.     [Gr.  dt's=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  trochee  (q.  v.).] 

Pros. :  A  foot  consisting  of  two  trochees ;  a  double 
trochee :  -  „  -  -  .    [TEOCHEE.  J 

di-trdyte,  s.     [From   Ditro,  in   Transylvania, 
where  it  is  found;  suff.  yte=  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Elseolite,  containing  orthoclase 
and  sodalite. 

dlt-tan'-der,  s.    [DITTAST.] 

Bot.:  A  cruciferous  plant,  Lepidium  latifolium, 
which  has  the  English  book-name  of  the  broad- 
leaved  pepper- 
wort.  It  is  an 
erect  plant  two 
to  three  feet 
high,  branched 
with  large  ovate- 
lanceolate 
leaves,  and  nu- 
merous small 
racemose  flow- 
ers. 

[Fr.  d  i  c  t  a  m  e, 
dictanme;  Prov. 
diptamni ,'  Sp.  & 
Port,  dictamo; 
Ital.  dittamo; 
Lat.  dicta  m- 
nuni ;  Gr,  dik- 
tamnon  —  the 
plant  described 
under  1.] 

Botany:  Sev- 
eral plants  have 
been  so  called. 


thing  sung. 


. 
8 


.dIt-t?,,.MI)iTTv,,]Tosingverses!towarble. 
"  Beasts  fain  would  sing  ;  birds  i  <jiff»  to  their  notes. 

Herbert  ,  Providence.  St.  3. 
•di  '-tf  -Ing,  Pr.  par.,  a.  &  ..    [DITTY,  ,.] 


.  and  Hesperidee  (q.  v.). 

8m?     „„  2.  ZoOl.:  A  name  given  by  Cuvier.  Blainville,  &c.,. 

"a  toasectionoftheAgccn,itreys,orbirasof,:y  which 


now  constituto  ti,0  families  of  the  Vulturida)  and. 
th    Falconid(e  (q.  v.)  . 

dl.to  --n^,  .dl-fir  -n8.il,  a.  &  *.   [Lat. 


.      -,       -      -.,    .      . 
*  B.  As  pr.  par.  o»  par  e    tiom  dturnu»=dialy  ;  dies=&  day.] 


C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  singing  or  warbling;  a 
ditty. 

"  The  under-song  unto  your  cheerful  dittying." 

Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  c.  i. 

dl'-ttre-ides.,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  a/=twice,  twofold; 
Eng.,  &c.,  urea,  and  Gr.  e/dos=form,  appearance.] 

Chem. :  Organic  compounds  formed  by  the  union 
of  one  molecule  of  a  bibasic  acid  and  two  molecules 
of  urea;  with  elimination  of  four  molecules  of 
water  they  contain  four  or  five  atoms  of  carbon,  as 
uric  acid  (q.  v.).  Diureides  containing  six  and 
eight  carbon  atoms  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
monureide  molecules  with  elimination  of  water,  as 
alloxantin  (q.  v.). 

di-u-re  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  diourcsis,  from  di'o«reo=to 
pass  urine.] 

Med. :  An  excessive  flow  of  urine. 

di'-u-ret,  s.    [BITBET.] 


A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  day  or  daytime,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  night. 

"  The  bright  orb, 

Incredible  how  swift,  bad  thither  rolled 
Diurnal."  Milton  •  P.I..,  iv.  592-94. 

(2)  Performed  in  a  day. 

"  Till,  from  his  eastern  goal,  the  joyous  sun 
His  twelfth  diurnal  race  begins  to  run." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  803,  804- 

(3)  Constituting  the  measure  of  a  day. 
"  Why  does  he  order  the  diurnal  hours 

To  leave  earth's  other  part,  and  rise  in  ours?" 

Prior. 

(4)  Happening  every  day.  daily. 

*2.  Fig.:  Of  daily  or  common  occurrence;  usual. 


dl-u-ret  -Ic,  *dl-u-ret -Ick,    a.   &  s.     [French    common. 

diuretique,  from  Gr.  diouretikos,  from  dioureO=to       "  Thence  by  sea  to  Genoa,  whence  the  passage  in 
.?__S  cany  is  as  diurnal  as  a  Graveseud  barge.'  —  Sir  H.  1 


Letter  to  Hilton. 
II.  Technically: 
1.  Med.:  Applied  to  a  disease  the  exacerbations 


Dittander. 

1.  Boot.    2.  Blossom.    3.  Seed  Vessel. 
4.  Single  Flowers. 


ganuni  dictamnus,  and 
creticus.    Origanum  wlgare 


pass  urine.] 

A  As  adj.:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  ex- 
citing diuresis ;  tending  to  provoke  the  secretion  or 
discharge  of  urine.  -.  — -„ 

"  Inwardly  received  it  may  be  very  diuretic,  and  break    of  which  occur  in  the  daytime, 
the  stone  in  the  kidney."—  Broicne:   Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,        2.  Nat.  Hist. :  Flying  in  the  daytime, 
ch.  v.  3.  Bot.:  [DIURNAL  FLOWEES.] 

B.  As  substantive :  s.  As  substantive : 

1.  Pharm.:  Diuretics  are  medicines  which  cause       n   Ord_  Lang.:  \  journal,  a  day-book;  a  news- 
paper. 

"  Nay  some  are  so  studiously  changeling  in  that  particu- 

?'—  Boule:  Works',  i.  85. 

insect  flying  only  by  day. 
flying  by  day,  and  having  lat- 


an  increase  of  the  function  of  the  kidneys,  and  con- 
'  ';y  of  the  urine.    They 
sedative,  as   squills, 


T.~fhYl>many  of  Crete,  called  by  botanists  Ori-    sBquontlylugmentth0manAtyoheTaehey 
m"  """    "e  di^i<led          GarroS  into  sed 


scoparium,  tobacco,  colchicum  ;  and  stimulant,  as 


to  which,  therefore,  the  dittany 


--------  ,  _ 

"Virgil  reports  of  dittany,  that  the  wild  goats  eat  it  formed  in  disease  from  the  blood:  (3)  to  produce  a 

when  they  are  sho«,with  darts."—  Jfore.  Antidote  against  larger  flow  of  urine,  to  hold  in  solution  substances 

Atheism.  which  would  be  deposited,  and  form  calculi.    (Gar- 

*dlt  -tay  *dyt-tay,  «.    [O.  Fr  dictie,ditie,dicte,  rod:  Materia  Medico.) 

dite.]    [DiTTV.]    An  indictment,  a  charge.  *2.  A  person  suffering  from  diuresis. 

"Aeretdu«ai/  for  Scottis  thai  ordand  then."  "ludiurettcs    .    .    .    he  tried  it  with  good  success."— 

Wallace,  i.  274.  Boyle:   Works,  ii.  89. 


.  __  _jght,  arising  from 
earth's  rotation  and  the 

diurnal  arc,  *dlurnall  arke,  s. 
Astron. :  The  apparent  arc  described  by  the  heav- 
enly bodies  in  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth. 

"  The  sonne  his  arke  dturnall, 

Ypassed  was." 
Lydgate.-  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,  590. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     WQlf, 


whit,     fail,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit, 
wh6,     s6n;    mute,    cub,    cttre,    unite,    car,    rule,    fill;    try,    Syrian. 


sire,    sTr, 

X,     oe      e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,    p8t. 
qu  =  kw. 


diurnal 

diurnal  flowers,  «./>/. 

Botany : 

1.  Flowers  which  expand  and  shut  in  the  same 
day. 

2.  Flowers  which  open  during  the  daytime  and 
close  at  night. 

diurnal  lepldoptera,  s.  pi. 
Mom. ;  The  same  as  DIURXA  (q.  v.). 

diurnal  motion,  s. 

Astron.:  [MOTION.] 

diurnal  parallax, .-. 

Astron. :  [PARALLAX.] 

*diurnal  women,  s.  pi.  Women  who  cried  the 
daily  papers  about  the  streets  for  sale.  (Eng.) 

•di-flr -nal-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  diurnal;  -ist."\  A  jour- 
nalist (q.  v.). 

"Let  me  add  hereunto  the  Inte  experiments  of  some 
odiously  incestuous  marriages,  which  (even  by  the  rela- 
tion of  our  diurnalists)  have  by  this  means  found  a  dam- 
nable passage,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  God,  and  shame 
of  this  church." — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience. 

*dl-0r -nal-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  diurnal ;  -ly.~]  Daily, 
every  day. 

"As  we  make  the  inquiries,  we  shall  diurnally  com- 
municate them  to  the  public.'' — Tatler. 

*di-ur  -nal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  diurnal;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  diurnal. 

tdl-ur-na  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  di«r?nt«=pertaining  to 
a  day.] 

ZoOl.:  A  term  introduced  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hale  to 
express  the  state  of  some  animals,  as  the  bat,  dur- 
ing the  day.  contrasted  with  their  activity  during 
the  night.  (Ogilvie.) 

*di-ij-turn  -al,  a.  [Lat.  diuturnus,  from  diu= 
(1)  by  day,  (2)  for  a  long  time.]  Lasting  for  a  long 
time ;  of  long  continuance. 

11  To  take  care  of  those  things  by  which  the  pence  be- 
tween us  may  be  preserved  entire  and  diuturnal." — Mil- 
ton: Letters  of  State. 

*di-u-tflrn  -I-tif ,  s.  [Lat.  diuturnUas,  from  diu- 
turnus =  lasting  for  a  long  time.]  Lastingness, 
length  of  continuance. 

"  Such  a  coming,  as  it  might  be  said  that  that  genera- 
tion should  not  pass  till  it  was  fulfilled,  they  needed  not 
•uppose  of  such  dtutumlty." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

dlv,  v.  i.    [A  corruption  of  do.]    Scotch  for  Do. 
" '  And  div  ye  think,'  rejoined  the  virago,  setting  her 
arms  a-kimbo." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  jti. 

di-va-ga  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  divagatus,  pa.  par.  of 
divugor=fo  wander  about:  di"8=away,  apart,  and 
vagor= to  wander.]  A  wandering  or  going  astray; 
a  deviation,  a  digression.  (Lit.  <St  Fig.) 

"A  security  against  the  divagations  and  caprices  of 
legend."—  Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Bom.  Hist.  (1865),  ch.  iv.,  §  4. 

di  -va-lent,  a.  [Gi.  dis=twice,  and  Lat.  valen* 
=strong.] 

Chem. :  Equivalent  to  two  units  of  any  standard; 
specially  to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  It  is  called 
also  Bi-equivalent.  (Rossiter.) 

dl-van'  (1),  s.  [Arab.  &  Pers.  divdn=a  tribunal, 
a  steward ;  a  collection  of  odes  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order  of  rhymes.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  In   Oriental  countries,  a  court   of  justice,  a 
council. 

2.  A  council-chamber ;  a  hall  of  state ;  a  reception 
room,  a  court,  an  audience-chamber. 

"Old  Giaffir  sat  in  his  divan." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  2, 
.    *3.  A  council. 

"Swift  to  the  queen  the  herald  Medon  ran, 
Who  heard  the  consult  of  the  dire  divan." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  902,  903. 

4.  A  restaurant;  a  smoking-saloon. 

5.  A  kind  of  thickly-cushioned  seat  or  sofa  stand- 
ing against  the  wall  of  a  room ;  so  called  from  such 
seats  being  used  in  divans  [4], 

*6.  A  collection  of  poems  by  one  author ;  a  book. 

dl-van'  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  large  divet, 
or  other  turf  of  a  larger  size.  (Scotch.)  [DiVET.] 

dl-van'  (3),  s.  fEtym.  doubtful.]  A  small  wild 
plum,  or  kind  of  sloe.  (Scotch.) 

di-var  -1-cate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Latin  divaricatus,  pa. 
par.  of  divarico=to  spread  apart:  dt=di8=away, 
apart,  and  varico=to  spread.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
t  Lit. :  To  open,  to  diverge,  or  divide  into  two. 

"The  partitions  are  strained  across  :  one  of  them  divar- 
icates into  two,  and  another  into  several  small  ones."— 
Woodward. 

2.  Fig. :  To  diverge,  to  branch  off. 
"  Divaricated  representatives  of    a   single  tongue." — 
Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  ix. 
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II.  Bot. :  To  diverge  or  branch  off  from  the  stem 
at  a  right  or  obtuse  angle. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  divide  into  two  branches;  to 
cause  to  spread  out. 

"  A  slender  pipe  is  produced  forward  toward  the  throat, 
whereinto  it  is  at  last  inserted,  and  is  there  divaricated, 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  spermatic  vessels." — Grt-H1. 

di-var  -I-cate,  a.    [Lat.  divaricatus.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Diverging  or  branching  off. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :   Straggling,  spreading,  irregularly    and 
widely  asunder ;  branching  off  at  a  right  or  obtuse 
angle. 

2.  ZoOl. :  Spreading  out  widely. 

di-var  -I-cat-Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DIVARICATE,  r.] 

di-var  -I-cat-Iig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DIVARI- 
CATE, u.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  DIVARICATION  (q.  v.). 

dl-var-I-ca -tion,  s.  [Lat.  divaricatio,  from 
divaricatus,  pa.  par.  of  divarico=to  spread  apart.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  A  separating  or  branching  off  widely; 
separation,  divergence. 

"  They  will  stop  at  a  divarication  of  the  way."—  Bay:  On 
the  Creation,  pt.  1. 

2.  Fig.:  A  division  or  divergence  in  opinion;  a 
wandering  from  the  point  or  the  facts. 

"  To  take  away  all  doubt,  or  any  probable  divarication, 
the  curse  is  plainly  specified." — Browne:   Vulgar  Errors. 
II.  Bot.  <&  ZoOl.:  A  crossing  or  intersection  of 
fibers  at  different  angles. 

*dl-vast ',  a.  [Lat.  devasto=to  devastate.]  De- 
vastated ;  laid  waste. 

"  But  time  will  come  when  the  earth  shall  lie  rlivast, 
When  heav'n  and  hell  shall  both  be  filled  at  last." 
Oicen:  Epigrams  (1677).     (Nares.) 

dive,  *deve,  *duve,  *dyve,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  8. 
dijfan;  Icel.  dyfa;  cognate  with  dip  and  deep 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

I.  To  plunge  or  descend  head  first  under  water  or 
other  fluid. 

"  The  otter  hears  him  tread  the  shore, 
And  dives,  and  is  beheld  no  more." 

Scott:  Bokeby,  vi.  8. 

*2.  To  sink  under  the  surface. 

"A  bleddre  ibollen  ful  of  winde  ne  duueth   nout   into 
theos  deope  wateres."— Ancren  Riwle,  p.  282. 
*3.  To  sink,  to  penetrate. 
4.  To  seek  for  by  diving. 

"  The  knave  deserves  it  when  he  tempts  the  main, 
Where  Folly  tights  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain." 
Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  158,  164. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  penetrate,  to  sink,  to  enter  deeply. 

"  Dire,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  1.  1. 

2.  To   descend  quickly;    as,    He  dived  into  the 
cellar. 

3.  To  plunge  or  thrust  the  hand  in  quickly. 

"'Mr.  Bouncer  dived  into  the  cupboard,  which  served 
as  his  wine-bin,  and  brought  therefrom  two  bottles  of 
brandy  and  whisky." — Cuthbert  Bede:  Verdant  Green,  pt. 
ii.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  To  enter  deeply  into  any  question,  science,  or 
pursuit ;  to  explore. 

"  Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  dived  into  the  world's  deceit." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  1. 

5.  To  dip  into  anything,  to  examine  cursorily ;  as, 
I  dived  into  the  book  hero  and  there. 

*B.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  plunge  into,  head  first. 

"He  dined  the  deepsome  watrie  heapes." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  iv. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  explore. 

"  The  Curtii  bravely  dived  the  gulph  of  fame." 

Denham:  Old  Age,  794. 

2.  To  drown,  to  overwhelm. 

"  Lonerd  ne  thane  thu  that  storm  me  duue." — Old  Eng. 
Homilies,  ii.  48. 

3.  To  dip,  to  duck. 

"  To  dive  an  infant  either  thrice  or  but  once  in  bap- 
tism."— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  iv.,  §  12. 

IT  To  dive  into :  To  explore,  to  investigate,  to  pry 
into. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  dive  and  to  plunge, 
see  PLUNGE  ;  for  that  between  to  dive  into  and  to 
pry,  see  PEY. 


diverge 

*dive  -  dapper,  *deve  -  dep,  *deve  -  doppe, 
*dyve-dap,  *dive-dopper,s.  The  didapper  or  little- 
grebe,  Pud  leaps  minor ;  thu  dubchick. 

"  Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin. 
Like  a  dive-dapper  peering  through  a  wave." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  85,  86. 

dive  (l),  e.    [DIVE,  t'.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  sudden  plunge  head  foremost  into  water 
or  other  fluid. 

2.  Fig. :  A  hasty  plunge  or  dart  into  any  place. 

3.  A  low  brothel  or  drinking  place, 
dive  (2),  s.    [DEEV.] 

"  Fearful  things  that  haunt  that  dell, 
Its  ghouls  and  dives,  and  shapes  of  hell." 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

*dl-v8l ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  divello:  dis  =  away,  apart,, 
and  vello  =  to  pluck  or  pull.]  To  pluck  or  pull 
apart  or  asunder ;  to  rend. 

"They  begin  to  separate;  and  may  be  easily  divelled  or 
parted  asunder." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch. 
xxvii. 

*di-vel-lent,  a.  [Lat.  divellens,  pr.  par.  of 
dit;eMo=to  pull  asunder.]  Pulling  or  plucking 
apart  or  asunder ;  rending,  separating. 

*di-vel-ll-cate, v.t.  [Lat. di=dis=away,aparti 
and  vellicatus,  pa.  par.  01  vellico,  frequent,  form  of 
vello=to  pluck  or  pull.]  To  pull  or  rdnd  in  pieces. 

"My  brother  told  me  you  had  used  him  dishonorably, 
and  had  divellicated  his  character  behind  his  back."— 
Fielding:  Amelia,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

dlv -er,  s.    [Eng.  div(e) ;  -er.'] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  dives  or  plunges  under  the  water. 
"Divers  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  can  hear  the  noises. - 

made  above  only  confusedly." — Derham:  Physico-Theology, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii.    (Note.) 

2.  One  who  dives  or  goes  under  water  in  search  of 
anything,  as  pearls,  treasure,  &c. 

"  It  is  evident,  from  the  relation  of  divers  and  fishers  of 
pearls,  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  shell-fish  which  lie 
perpetually  concealed  in  the  deep,  screened  from  our 
eight." —  Woodward. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  One  who  enters  deeply  into  any  subject  or- 
study. 

"Some  divers  in  the  deep  of  Providence." — Mountagu:- 
Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  iv.,  g  3. 

*2.  A  pickpocket. 

"To  have  his  pocket  or  purse  picked  by  a  common  L 
diver." — Oataker,  82. 

B.  Ornith.:  One  of  a  family  of  birds,  Colymbiua?,. 
remarkable  for  their  power  and  habit  of  diving. 
The  neck  is  long,  thus  presenting  a  great  affinity  to 
the  Grebes;  the  tail  is  very  short  and  rounded ;  the 
wings  short ;  the  bill  straight,  strong,  and  pointed. 
The  Divers  are  as  much  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  as 
the  Grebes  are  of  freshwater;  they  are  confined  to 
Northern  latitudes,   whence  they  migrate  farther 
south  in  the  winter  season.   The  largestof  the  three 
European  species  is  the  great  Northern  Diver,Co/#m- 
bus  glacialis,  but  the  other  two— the  Red-throated 
Diver,  C.  septentrionalis,  and  the  Black-throated 
Diver,  C.  arcticus—are  perhaps  better  known,  as 
they  are  found  in  abundance  in  this  country.    They 
live  on  fish,  which  they  follow  under  the  water, 
propelling  themselves  along  withtheir  wings  as  well 
as  their  feet,  and   frequently  remaining  for  some 
time  before  they  emerge  again.    They  fly  with  great 
rapidity. 

IT  Cartesian  Diver,  s.    [CARTESIAN.] 

*di'-verb,  *di-verbe,s.  [Lat.  diverbium— a  con- 
versation of  two,  a  dialogue:  di=dia=twice,  and 
verbum  =  a  word.]  An  antithetical  proverb  or  say- 
ing, in  which  the  parts  or  members  are  contrasted, 
or  opposed. 

"England  is  a  paradise  for  women,  a  hell  for  horses; 
Italy  a  paradise  for  horses,  a  hell  for  women;  as  the  divert 
goes." — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  601. 

*dl-verb'-er-ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  diverberatus,  pa. 
par.  of  diverbero:  d!'s=away,  apart,  and  verbero= 
to  strike.]  To  strike  through. 

"These  cries  for  blamelesse  blood  diverberate 
The  high  resounding  Heau'n's  conuexitie." 

Dailies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  14.     (Davits.) 

*di-vSrb-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Latin  diverberatus,  pa. 
par.  of  diverbero.]  A  sounding  or  resounding- 
through. 

dl-v§r'ge,  v.  i.  [Lat.  di=dt'8=away,  apart,  and 
vergo=tt>  incline,  to  tend;  Fr.  diverger;  Ital. 
divergere.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  tend  in  different  directions  from  a  common 
point ;  to  branch  off. 

"From  this  street  diverged  to  right  and  left  alleya 
squalid  and  noisome." — RIacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    J<5wl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     ,his;     sin,     a?;     expect,     JCenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun:      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


divergement 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  tend  or  incline  in  different  directions. 
"Soon  their  paths  diverged  widely." — Macaulay:  Hist. 

Bng.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  To  vary  from  a  typical  or  normal  form  or  state. 

3.  To  vary  from  the  truth. 

*dl-ver  ge  ment, .«.  [Ene.  diverge;  -ment.~]  Tho 
.act  or  state  of  diverging ;  divergence. 

dl-ver&  -ense,  dl-verfe  -$n-<jf,s.  [French;  Ital. 
divergenza ;  Sp.  {lirergeucia.l 

1.  Lit. :  A  diverging  or  te_nding  in  different  direc- 
tions from  one  common  point. 

"  To  discover  the  true  direction  and  divergence  of 
«ound," — Sir.  W.  Jones:  Musical  Modes  of  the  Hindus. 

2.  Fig. :  A  difference  or  disagreement ;   want  of 
Accord. 

"  This  incident  is  however  related  with  some  divergence 
by  other  writers." — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1856), 
ch.  iii.,  pt.  v.,§81. 

dl-verg  -?nt,  a.    [Fr. ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  divergente.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Separating,  tending  or  branching  off  in 
•different  directions  from  one  common  point. 

2.  Fig. :  Disagreeing,  discordant,  not  in  accord. 

"Other  divergent  statements  occur  concerning  this  im- 
portant passage  in  the  history  of  Rome." — Lewis:  Cred. 
£ar!u  Rom.  Hist.  (185S),  ch.  iii.,  pt.  v.,  §  82. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Tending  in  a  different  direction  from  one 
another ;     spreading    outward     from    a    common 

-center ;  as,  diverging  styles. 

"  In  their  direction  they  are  erect  or  refleied,  spreading 
•outward,  divergent,  or  patulous,  or  arched  inward." — 
£alfour:  Botany,  §  359. 

2.  Math.:  [DIVERGENT SERIES.] 

3.  Optics :  Causing   divergence  of  rays :  as,  a  di- 
vergent or  concave  lens. 

divergent  rays,  s.  pi. 

Optics:  Rays  which,  starting  from  a  certain  point 
-of  some  visible  object,  diverge  or  continually  re- 
-cede  from  each  other  in  proportion  as  they  recede 
farther  from  the  object ;  the  opposite  of  convergent 
<q.  v.). 

divergent  series,  s. 

Math. :  A  series  in  which  each  term  is  numerically 
greater  than  the  preceding  one;  as,  1:3:9:27:81, 
<fcc.  [CONVERGENT.] 

dl-verg  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.    [DIVERGE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tft  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  spreading  or  separating 
out  from  a  common  center ;  divergence. 

diverging  rays,  s.  pi. 

Optics:  [DIVERGENT  EATS.] 

diverging  series,  s. 

Math.:  [DIVERGENT  SERIES.] 

dl-vSrg  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diverging ;  -ly.]  In 
-a  diverging  manner. 

dl  -vers.,  *dy-vers,  a.    [DIVERSE.] 

*1.  Distinct,  separate. 

"  These  thre  thyngys  ben  wel  sotel  and  divers." — Wy- 
-cltfe:  Select  Worts,  iii.  115. 

2.  Different,  diverse,  varying,  various. 

"  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  mariners  spake 
in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets." — Ueb.  i.  L 

3.  Several,  sundry,  more  than  one. 

"  He  sent  divers  sorts  of  flies  among  them." — Ps. 
lixvii L.  45. 

«4.  Obstinate,  perverse. 

"The  herte  that  is  rebel  and  hard  and  rebonrs  and 
•dyuers." — Ayenbite,  p.  68. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  divers  anddifferent, 
see  DIFFERENT. 

divers-colored,  a.    Of  divers  or  different  colors. 
"  By  which  the  beauty  of  the  earth  appears; 
The  divers-colored  mantle  which  she  wears." 

Sandys:  Job,  p.  5. 

di-vSrse  (or  dl-vSrse),  *di-vers,  *dy-vera, 
*dy-verse,  o.  &  adv.  [Fr.  divers  (m.),  diverse  (f.), 
from  Lat.  dtwr»u«=different,  various,  pa.  par.  of 

-diverto=tf>  turn  asunder  or  aside,  to  divert  (q.  v.) ; 

-Sp.,Port.,  &  Ital.  diverso.    Diverse  and  divers  are 


A.  As  adjective : 
1.  Different,  distinct,  separate. 

"Behold,  the  flowers  are  diverse  in  stature." — flunyan: 
Filgrtm's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*2.  Several,   sundry*    various,    more   than   one, 
•divers. 

"  The  kyng  hem  sende    .    .    .    to  dyiterse  men." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  378. 
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*3.  Varying,  multiform. 

"Eloquence  is  a  great  tmd  diverse  thing,  nor  did  she 
yet  ever  favor  any  man  so  much  as  to  be  wholly  his."—  Ben 
Jbnaoii. 

*B.  As  adv.:  In  divers  or  different  directions. 

"  Part  to  the  town  fly  rti reran  o'er  the  plain, 
Where  late  their  troops  triumphant  bore  the  fight." 

Pope:    Jlit  m?  r'&  Itiflfi,  zxi.  4,  5. 

*dl-ver  se,  *dy-verse,  *dy-ver-syn,  r.  t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  diverser.]  [DiVEHSE.J 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  different,  to  diversify. 

"  Dyrersyn.     Diversijlco,  vario." — Prompt.  Parv. 

B.  Reflex.:  To  distinguish,  to  vary. 

"Mochel  ham  diuersetfi  ine  hire  workes."—  Ayenbftf, 
p.  124. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  differ,  to  vary. 

"Asterre  diuersitfi  fro  a  sterre  in  clerenesse." — N~y- 
cliffe;  1  Cor.  xv.  41. 

2.  To  turn  aside. 

"The  red-cross  knight  diverged;  but  forth  rode  Brito- 
mart."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iii,  63. 

dl-v§r  se-lf ,  *di-verse-liche,  di-vers-ly,  *dy- 
vers-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diverse;  -jtf.J 

1.  In  different  directions ;  toward  different  points. 

"On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  nail, 
Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale." 

Pope;  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  107,  108. 

2.  In  different  manners ;  differently,  variously. 

"Wonder  it  is  to  see  in  diuerse  minds 
How  diuersely  Loue  doth  his  pageants  play." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  1. 

dl-V§r  se-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  diverse;  -ness.]  Differ- 
ence, varying,  diversity,  changeability. 

"You  this  diversenesse  that  blamen  most." 

Wyat:  Of  Change  of  Alynde. 

*dl-ve"r-sl-f I'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  diversify;  -able.'] 
That  may  or  can  be  diversified  or  varied. 

"These  last-named  principles  are  more  numerous,  as 
taking  in  the  posture,  order,  and  situation,  the  rest,  and 
above  all  the  almost  infinitely  diversiflabie  contextures  of 
the  smaller  parts."— Boyle:  Works,  iv.1  281. 

dl-vers-I-f  I-ca  -tlon,  s.  [Eng.  diversify ;  -ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  diverse  or  various  in  form  or 
qualities. 

"If  you  consider  how  variously  several  things  may  be 
compounded,  you  will  not  wonder  that  such  fruitful  prin- 
ciples, or  manners  of  diversification,  should  generate  dif- 
fering colors." — Boyle:  On  Colors. 

2.  The  state  of  being  diverse  or  various ;  diversity, 
variety,  multiformity. 

"The  diversification  of  the  means  for  producing  sound 
in  the  three  families  of  the  Orthoptera,  and  in  the  Hom- 
optera." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

3.  A  change  or  alteration. 

"This,  which  is  here  called  a  change  of  will,  is  not  a 
change  of  his  will,  but  a  change  in  the  object,  which 
seems  to  make  a  diversification  of  the  will,  but  indeed  ia 
the  same  will  diversified."—  Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

dl-vSrs'-I-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIVERSIFY.] 

A.  Aft  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Of  diverse  or  varied  kinds  or  qualities; 
varied. 

"To  diffuse, 
"Where'er  he  moved,  diversified  delight." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

dl-vers-I-flbr  -ous,  a.  [Lat.  diver8us= different, 
diverse;  flos  (genit.  ./fom)  =  a  flower,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ous.] 

Hot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  plant  or  inflores- 
cence which  bears  flowers  of  two  or  more  kinds. 

dl-vers  -l-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  diversus  =  different, 
diverse,  and/orm«=form,  appearance.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  diverse  or  varied  forms ;  differ- 
ent in  form. 

2.  Bot. :  Applied  to  organs  of  the  same  nature  but 
of  different  forms.    (Balfour.) 

dl-vers  -I-fy,  *di-yers-i-fle,  v.  t.  [Fr.  diversi- 
fier,  from  Low  Lat.  diversifico=io  make  different; 
Lat.  diversus=diSeTGut,  and  suff.  -jico=/aeio=to 
make;  Sp.  &  Port,  diversificar;  Ital.  diversified  re.] 

1.  To  make  different  from  others;  to  distinguish, 
to  discriminate. 

"  There  may  be  many  species  of  spirits,  as  much  sepa- 
rated and  diversified  one  from  another  an  the  species 
of  sensible  things  are  distinguished  one  from  another." 
— Locke. 

2.  To  give  variety  to ;  to  variegate. 

"Pallas  disrobes;  her  radiant  veil  untied, 
With  flowers  adorned,  with  art  diversified." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  v.  904,  905. 

3.  To  vary,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of. 

"  The  course  of  parliamentary  business  was  diversified 
by  another  curious  and  interesting  episode."—  Mactiulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xv. 


divert 

dl-vers  -l-ff-l^s,  pr.  par.  a.  &  s.    [DIVERSIFY.] 
A.  &  B.  As.  j>r.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  -4s  subst.:    The  act    of   making    different    or 

varying. 

*dl-ver  sil -0-quent,  a.  [Lat.  diversus= differ- 
ent, diverse,  and  loquens  =  speaking,  pr.  par.  of 
loquor=to  speak.]  Speaking  diversely  or  in  differ- 
ent ways. 

dl-ver  -sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  <Urersus~ di- 
verted, pa.  par.  of  diverto— to  turn  in  different 
directions:  di  =  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  verto—to 
turn;  Sp.  diversion;  Ital.  diversione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  diverting  or  turning  off  or  from 
any  course. 

**  JL  diversion  of  the  Rhone,  or  ndeepeningof  the  river's 
bed,  would  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit. "—Tyit>(all; 
Fray,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  ii.  33. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  of  turning  or  diverting  in  any  way. 
"I  have  ranked  this  diversion   of    Christian   practice 

among  the  effects  of  our  contentions."—  More;  Decuy  <>f 
Christian  Piety. 

(2)  Tho  act  of  turning  or  diverting  the  mind  or 
the  thoughts  from  care,  business  or  study. 

(3)  That  which  tends  or  serve^  to  divert  or  turn 
the  mind  or  thoughts  from  care,  business,  or  study ; 
that  which  affords  relaxation ;  a  pastime,  an  amuse- 
ment. 

"Both  had  what  seemed  extravagant  whimsies  about 
dress,  diversions,  and  postures." — Macuutay;  Hist.  Eny,t 
ch.  ii. 

II.  Mil.:  The  act  of  drawing  off  or  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  from  any  design,  by  making 
a  demonstration  or  feigned  attack  at  some  other 
point. 

"  Who  made  that  bold  diversion 
In  old  Thermopylae." 

Uyron:  Greek  War  Song. 

diversion-cut,  s.  A  channel  to  divert  past  a 
reservoir  a  stream  of  impure  or  turbid  water  which 
would  otherwise  flow  into  the  reservoir ;  a  by-wash. 

dl-vSrs'-I-tf,  *di-vers-i-tee,  *dy-vers-i  te, 
*dy-vers-te,  s.  [Fr.  diver site;  from  Lat.  diveritita*, 
from  dit'ersujs=aifferent,  diverse;  Sp.  divcrsidad; 
Ital.  diversity ;  Port,  diversidade,] 

1.  Difference,  unlikeness,  dissimilitude,  variance. 
"By  the  dyuersite  of  heuene  is  dyuersite  of  coloures  of 

face."— Trev isa,  i.  267. 

2.  A  variety ;  a  multiplicity  with  difference. 

"When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the  great 
Confederacy  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 
Was  split  into  diversity  of  tongues." 

Oneper:  Task,  v.  193-95. 

3.  Distinctness  or  non-identity  of  being. 

"We  form  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diversity." — Locke. 

4.  Variegation,  variety. 

"  A  waving  glow  the  bloomy  beds  display, 
Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iv.  83,  84. 

*5.  Dissension,  disagreement,  want  of  accord. 
"But  for  there  is  diuersltee 
Within  himselfe,  he  maie  not  laste." 

Gower:  C.  A.  (ProL) 

If  For  the  difference  between  diversity  and  differ- 
ence, see  DIFFERENCE, 

*dl-ver-slv -6-lent,  a.  [Lat.  diver8us= differ- 
ent, diverse,  and  t<o/en«= wishing,  pr.  par.  of  r?o/o= 
to  wish.]  Wishing  for,  or  fond  of,  differences  or 
strife. 

"  This  debauched  and  diversivolent  woman."— HVfwi/cr; 
White  Devil,  act  iii. 

di  -vers-lf ,  adv.    [DIVERSELY.] 

"Fortunes  course  diversly  is  dressid." 

Lydgate.-  Minor  Poems,  p.  119. 

*dl-ve"r -s5r-jf,  a.    [Eng.  divers(e);  -ory.] 

1.  Serving  or  tending  to  divert ;  diverting. 

2.  Discriminating,  distinguishing. 

"The  first  two  kinds  were  called  diversory."— Raleigh; 
Hist.  World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvi.,  §  2. 

*dl-ver  -s6T-f ,  s.  [Lat.  diversorium,  derersor- 
ium.]  A  wayside  inn. 

dl-vert'  (ordl-v8rt'),  v,  t.     [Fr.  divert  ir;  from 
Lat.  diverto=to  turn  aside,  divert:  rf/=(Jis=away, 
apart,  and  rer?o=to  turn;   Sp.  divertir;  Ital.  di~ 
verftre.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally; 

1.  To  turn  off  or  from  any  course  or  direction  ;  to 
turn  aside. 

"  I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood  and  bloody  brother." 

Shakesp.;  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  8. 


i&te,    fat,    fare,     amldst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    w5t,     here,     camel,    h5r,    tbSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s&n;     mate,    ciib,     cttre,    unite,     car,    rUle,    fftll;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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divide 


2.  To  draw  off  or  aside  to  a  different  point. 
"The  kings  of  England  would  have  had  an  absolute 

conquest  of  Ireland,  if  their  whole  power  had  been  em- 

S  loved;  but  still   there    arose    sundry   occasions,   which 
ivided  and  diverted  their    power    Borne   other  way." — 
Davtes;  On  Ireland. 
II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  detract,  to  abstract,  to  remove. 
"  Wouldst  thou  divert  thyself  from  melancholy? 
Wouldst  thou  be  pleasant,  yet  be  far  from  folly''" 
t'<" iti/tni;  Apology. 

*2.  To  turn  aside  from  the  right  course. 

"  Alas!  how  simple  to  these  cates  compared, 
Was  that  crude  apple  that  diverted  Eve!" 

Milton:  P.  R.,  ii.  348,  349. 

3.  To  misapply ;  to  turn  or  apply  to  a  wnmt:  use. 

4.  To  turn  aside  or  distract  the  mind  or  thoughts 
from  care,  business,  or  study ;  to  amuse,  to  please, 
to  entertain. 

"An  ingenious  gentleman  did  divert  or  instruct  the 
kingdom  by  his  papers." — Swift, 

B.  Intransitive: 
*I.  Literally: 

1.  To  turn  aside  or  away ;  to  go  out  of  the  way ;  to 

go  astray. 

"Not  wholly  bent 

On  what  is  gainful,  sometimes  she  diverts 
From  solid  counsels."  Philips:  Cider,  bk.  i. 

2.  To  turn  aside,  to  go  out  of  the  way. 

"  He  beyng  of  his  approache  credibly  aduertised  .  .  . 
diuerted  from  the  kynges  waies." — Hall:  Henry  VI.  (an. 
ID). 

til.  Fig. :  To  please,  to  entertain. 

*di-vert ,  s.  [DIVERT,  v.]  Diversion,  amuse- 
ment, recreation,  entertainment. 

dl-vert  -er,  8.  [Eng.  divert;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  diverts. 

"  Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  rest  to  hit*  mind,  a 
Sheerer  of  his  spirits,  and  a  diverter  of  sadness."—  Walton-. 
Life. 

dl-vert -I-cle  (Eng.},  dl-ver-tlc  -u-liim  (Lat.), 
9.  [Lat.  diver ticu turn = a  by-path  or  by-road,  from 
diverto=to  turn  aside.] 

*I.  Ord.Lang.  (of  the  form  diverticle) : 

1.  Lit.:  A  by-path,  a  by-way. 

"  I  suspect  there  was  a  diverticle  of  the  Akeman  shoot- 
ing from  Whichwood  toward  Idbury,  through  Fyfield." — 
Warton;  History  of  Kiddington,  p.  62. 

2.  Fig, :  A  by-way,  or  path  out  of  the  right  way. 

"The  divertictes  and  blind  by-paths  which  sophistry 
and  deceit  are  wont  to  tread." — Hates:  Kemains,  p.  12. 

II.  Anat.  (of  both  forms') :  A  caecum  or  blind  tube, 
branching,  either  normally  or  by  malformation, 
out  of  the  course  of  a  longer  one. 

".  .  .  a  much  larger  diverticulum  or  caecum  than 
that  now  existing." — Darioin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt. 
i.,  ch.  vi. 

di-v§rt-i-men  -to   (pi.   di-v§rt-i-men'-ti),    s. 


*1.  'Ord, 


d.   Lang. :  A   diversion,  an    amusement,  a 
recreation. 

"Where,  in  the  midst  of  porticos,  processions,  and 
cavalcades,  abb£s  turned  shepherds,  and  shepherdesses 
without  sheep,  indulge  their  innocent  divertimenti." — 
Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Jl/wt. :  A  composition  of  a  light,  pleasing  char- 
acter, whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  written  to 
engage  the  attention  iu  a  cheerful  manner.  (Stainer 
t&  Barrett.) 

dl-vert  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  e.    [DIVERT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  o£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  turning  aside  or  out  of  the 
course, 

2.  Fig. :  The    act  of   entertaining,    amusing,    or 
pleasing;  diversion. 

dl-vert  -Ing-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  diverting;  -?y.]  In 
a  diverting  manner,  so  as  to  divert  or  amuse. 

"He  then  added  divertingly  .  .  ."—Strype.-  Life  of 
Aylmer,  ch.  xiv. 

dl-vert'-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  diverting;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  diverting;  a  diverting 

nature. 

Ml-vSr -tl§6,  *dl-ver -tlze,  v.  t.  [Fr.  divertis- 
sant;  i>r.  par.  of  divertir=to  divert.]  To  divert,  to 
please,  to  amuse,  to  entertain. 

"  Sup  at  home  and  divertize  the  gentleman  at  cards." — 
Wyelterley;  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  i.  1. 

*dl-ver'-tl§e-ment,  *di-ver-tisse-ment,  *.  [Fr. 
divertissement;  from  divertir=to  divert.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  (of  both  forms') : 

1.  A  diversion,  a  pastime,  a  recreation,  or  amuse- 
ment. 

"How  fond  soever  men  are  of  bad  divertisement,  it  will 
prove  mirth  which  ends  in  heaviness."— Government  of  the 
Tongue. 


2.  A  source  of  amusement  or  diversion. 

"  It  was  more  than  once  the  dirertisement  of  his 
majesty."—  Dryde.n:  Wild  Gallant  (Pr«f.). 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Music  (of  the  form  divertissement) :  The  same 
as  DIVERTIMENTO  (q.  v.}. 

*dl-ve"rt  -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  divert;  -ive.']  Tending 
to  divert:  diverting,  pleasing,  amusing. 

"  But  if  divert  ire  her  expressions  fit." 

Pomfrct:   Stri'pkun's  Love  for  Delia. 

*dI-vSrt'-ment,  s.  [Ital.  divertimento.]  An  avo- 
cation, a  distraction. 

*'  Having  other  divertments." — Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  83. 

dl-vest  ,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  devestir.  from  Low  Lat. 
d/res£to=Lat.  devestio=to  strip  of  clothing,  to  un- 
dress: di—dis=avfay,  from,  and  vestio—to  clothe; 
fes£i"s=dress;  Fr.  devetir.]  [DEVEST.] 

*I.  Lit. :  To  undress,  to  strip  of  clothing ;  to  make 
naked,  to  denude. 

"  Like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  them  for  bed."      Shakesp.;  Othello,  ii.  3. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  strip  or  denude  of  any  covering;  to  make 
bare. 

"  Such  universal  change  as  autumn  makes 
In  the  fair  body  of  a  leafy  grove 
Discolored,  then  divested." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  To  deprive,  to  strip. 

"  To  divest  this  universe  of  its  wonder  and  its  mystery." 
•Tyndal:  Fragments  of  Science,  iv.  84. 

3.  To  resign,  to  give  up,  to  abdicate. 

"  That  you  divest  yourself  and  lay  opart 
The  borrowed  glories." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  V.t  ii.  4, 

dl-vest  -6d,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIVEST.] 

*dl-vest  -1-ble,  a.  [Eng.  divest;  •able.'}  Capable 
of  being  divested,  deprived,  or  freed  from. 

"  Liberty  being  too  high  a  blessing  to  be  divesttble  of 
that  nature  by  circumstances." — Boyle:  Works,  i.  248. 

dl-vest  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DIVEST.] 

A,  A:  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  stripping,  undressing,  or  mak- 
ing naked. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  stripping  or  depriving  of  any- 
thing. 

dl-vest  -I-ture,  s.  [Pref.  <tt=Lat.  dw=away, 
apart,  and  Eng.  vestiture  (q.  v.).] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  stripping  or  denuding. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  putting  off,  laying  aside,  or 
depriving;  the  state  of  being  divested  or  deprived 
of  office,  &c. 

"He  is  sent  away  without  remedy,  with  a  divestiture 
from  his  pretended  orders."—  Bp.  Hall;  Works,  x.  226. 

II.  Law:  The  act  of  laying  aside  or  surrendering 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  one's  effects. 

*dl-vest -ment,  s.  [Eng.  divest;  •ment.'}  The 
act  of  divesting. 

dlv'-et,  div-ot,  dif-fat,  de-vit,  s.  [Etym. doubt- 
ful ;  Jamieson  suggests  a  connection  with  delve,  or 
Lat.  defodio=to  dig  in  the  earth.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  thin,  flat  turf,  generally  of  an  oblong 
form;   used  in  Britain  for  covering  cottages  and 
also  for  fuel. 

"With  fredome  of  fossage,  pastourage,  fewall,  faill 
diffat."~Acfs  James  VI.  (1593),  ch.  161. 

2.  Fig.:  A  short,  thick,  compactly-made  person, 
divot-seat,  «.    A  bench  or  seat  at  the  door  of  a 

cottage,  formed  of  divets. 

"The  old  shepherd  was  sitting  on  his  divot-seat." — 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  153. 

dlv'-et,  div-ot,  v.  t.  &  i.    [DIVET,  a.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  cover  or  roof  with  divets. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  cart  or  cut  divets. 

*dl-vex  -I-ty",  s.  [O.  Fr.  devexite ;  Lat.  devexitas,] 
[DEVEXITY.J  A  curve,  an  arc. 

"Doth  glorifiethat  Heau'n's  divexity." 

Davies;  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  80. 

dl'-vl-9ln,  s.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  vicin  (q.  v.).] 

CJiem.:  CsiHftoNsQOifi.  A  substance  obtained  by 
heating  vicin  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms 
prismatic  crystals  which  reduce  silver  nitrate. 
Fused  with  potash  it  liberates  ammonia  and  yields 
potassium  cyanide,  showing  that  nitrogen  exists  in 
two  forms  of  (CN)  andNH3orNH2.  (Abstracts  of 
Chemical  Society,  1881.) 

*dl  vid  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  divid(e);  -able.'} 

1.  That  mayor  can  be  divided  or  separated;  di- 
visible. 

"  Whose  parts  are  by  motion  dividabte  and  separable 
from  one  another."—  Cudworth;  Intell.  System,  p.  781. 


2.  Divided,  separated,  distinct. 

"  How  could  communities  maintain 
Peaceful  commerce  from  df  ridable  shores?" 

Slt(tki>ti}i.:  Tru/lu^  <nitl  Cressidti,  i.  if. 

T[  The  pronunciation  was  formerly  di-vul'-ii-hle. 
*dl-vld  -ant,  a.    [Lat.  rf/i't<7e?is, pa.  par.  of  <liritl<> 
to  divide  (q.  v.).]    Different,  separated,  distinct... 

"Twinn'tl  brothers  of  one  womb, 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth 
Scarce  is  dh-i'lunt,'''  tftmkesp.:  Timon,  iv.  3. 

dl-vl'de,  *de-vyde,  *di-vyde,  *dy-vyde,  r.  /.  A  /.. 
Lat.  divido,  from  (/i  =  dis=away,  apart,  ana  *rfdo= 
prob.)  to  know,  cogn.  with  video— to  see;  Sp.  &- 
'ort.  dividir;  Ital.  dividere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  separate  or  part  into  pieces ;  to  cut  or  part 
asunder. 

"  Divide  the  living  child  in  two,  and  give  half  to  the 
one  and  half  to  the  other."—!  Kings  iii.  25. 

(2)  To  part,  to  separate  or  keep  apart  by  an  in- 
tervening partition  or  line. 

"  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness."— Gen.  i.  4. 

(3)  To  make  division  or  partition    of  among   a 
number ;  to  share,  to  deal  out. 

"  So  they  made  an  end  of  dividing  the  country," — Josh*. 
xix.  51. 

(4)  To  distribute  among  several ;  to  share. 

(5)  To  make  an  opening  or  passage  through 
"  Thou  didst  divide  the  sea."—  Xehemiah,  ix.  ii. 

(6)  To  make  divisions  or  gradations  on.    [II.  2.J 

(7)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  disunite  in  opinion  or  feelings ;  to  set  at 
variance ;  to  destroy  unity  among. 

"  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to 
desolation."— Matt,  xii.  25. 

(2)  To  draw  or  attach  to  different  sides;  as,  The 
meeting  was  divided  in  opinion. 

(3)  To  share ;  to  have  or  take  a  portion  of  with 
others. 

"Let  old  TimotheuH  yield  the  prize, 
Or  both  divide  the  crown." 

Dryden:  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

t(4)§To  embarrass,  to  cause  to  hesitate  through 
indecision;  to  raise  doubts  in:  as,  He  was  divided- 
ID,  his  mind. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math.:   To  resolve  or   separate  into  parts  or 
factors:  one   quantity  is  said  to  be   divisable  by 
another  when  it  can  be  resolved  into  two  entire 
factorsj  one  of  which  is  the  divisor  and  the  other 
the  dividend. 

2.  Instr.:  To  mark  with  graduated  divisions; to 
graduate  according  to  a  standard. 

3.  Music;  To  vary  a  simple  theme  with  notes  so 
connected  as  to  form  one  series.    [DIVISION,  II.  4.} 

"And  all  the  while  sweet  music  did  divide 
Her  looser  notes  to  Lydian  harmony." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  40. 

4.  Parliamentary;  To  cause  to  vote  on  a  ques- 
tion;  so  called  from  the  members  going  into  oppo- 


site  lobbies:  ayes  to  the  right,  noes  to  the  left. 

5.  Comm. :  To  r 
a  dividend. 


5.  Comm. :  To  make  a  dividend  of,  to  distribute  as 


B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

(1)  To  part,  to  separate ;  to  become  separated  or 
sundered. 

"It  [blood]  doth  divide  in  two  slow  rivers." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,737. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  become  divided  or  disunited  in  feelingst, 
opinions,  <fcc. 

"  Love  cools,  friendship  falls  off, 
Brothers  divide."  Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

(2)  To  share. 

"  You  shall  in  all  divide  with  us." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.6. 

II.  Parliamentary,  c&c. ;  To  vote  on  any  question- 
by  "siding  off,"  as  iu  the  British  Parliament,  the 
ayes  going  to  the  right  and  the  noes  to  the  left.    [A. 

"It  was  not  thought  advisable  to  divide."— Macau  lay.- 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

IT  (1)  Orabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  divide, 
to  part,  and  to  separate:  "To  part  approaches 
nearer  to  separate  than  to  divide:  the  latter  i» 
applied  to  things  only  ;  the  former  two  to  persons, 
as  well  aa  things :  a  thing  becomes  smaller  by  being 
divided;  it  loses  its  junction  with,  or  cohesion  to, 
another  thing,  by  being  parted;  a  loaf  of  bread  is 


Wilt    b<5y ;     pout,    J6wl ;     cat,     90!!,     cfcorus, 
-cian,      -tian  =  Bhan.     -tion.     -aion  =  shun; 


chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-ion       -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


divide 


I486 


divination 


Divided  by  being  cut  in  two  ;  two  loaves  are  parted 
which  have  been  baked  together.  Sometimes  par/, 
as  well  as  divide,  is  used  in  the  application  of  that 
which  is  given  to  several,  in  which  case  they  bear 
the  same  analogy  as  before:  several  things  are 
parted,  one  thing  is  divided:  a  man's  personal 
effects  may  be  parted,  by  common  consent,  among 
his  children  ;  but  his  estate,  of  the  value  of  it,  must 
be  divided:  whatever  can  be  disjoined  without  los- 
ing its  integrity  is  parted,  otherwise  it  is  divided: 
in  this  sense,  our  Savior's  garments  are  said  to  have 
been  parted,  because  they  were  distinct  things  :  but 
the  vesture  which  was  without  seam  must  have 
been  divided,  if  they  had  not  cast  lots  for  it.  That 
is  said  to  be  divided  which  has  been,  or  is  conceived 
to  be  a  whole;  that  is'  separated  which  might  be 
joined:  a  river  divides  a  town  by  running  through 
it  ;  mountains  or  seas  separate  countries  :  to  divide 
<loes  not  necessarily  include  a  separation  ;  although 
ft  separation  supposes  a  division:  an  army  may  be 
divided  into  larger  or  smaller  portions,  and  yet 
remain  united;  but  during  a  march,  or  an  engage- 
ment, these  companies  arc  frequently  separated. 
Opinions,  hearts,  minds,  &c.,  may  be  divided  ;  cor- 
poreal bodies  only  are  separated  :  the  minds  of  men 
are  often  most  divided*  when  in  person  they  are 
least  separated;  and.  those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
are  separated  at  the  greatest  distance  from  each 
other  may  be  the  least  divided.  With  regard  to 
persons,  part  designates  the  actual  leaving  of  the 
person;  separate  is  used  in  general  for  that  which 
lessens  the  society  :  the  former  is  often  casual,  tem- 
porary, or  partial  ;  the  latter  is  positive  and  serious  : 
the  parting  is  momentary  ;  the  separation  may  be 
longer  or  snorter." 

(2)  He  thus  further  discriminates  between  to 
divide,  to  distribute,  audio'  share:  "The  act  of 
dividing  does  not  extend  beyond  the  thing  divided  ,' 
that  of  distributing  and  sharing  comprehends  also 
the  purpose  of  the  action  :  we  divide  the  thing  ;  we 
distribute  to  the  person  :  we  may  divide  therefore 
without  distributing;  or  we  may  divide  in  order  to 
distribute  :  thus,  we  divide  our  land  into  distinct 
fields  for  our  private  convenience  :  or  we  divide  a 
sum  of  money  into  so  many  parts,  iu  order  to  dis- 
tribute it  among  a  given  number  of  persons  ;  on  the 
othei  hand,  we  may  distribute  without  dividing: 
for  guineas,  books  apples,  and  many  other  things 
may  be  distributed  which  require  no  division.  To 
share  is  to  make  into  parts  the  same  as  divide,  and 
it  is  to  give  those  parts  to  some  persons,  the  same 
as  distribute:  but  the  person  who  shares  takes  a 
part  himself  ;  he  who  distributes  gives  it  always  to 
others  :  a  loaf  is  divided  in  order  to  be  eaten  ; 
bread  is  distributed  in  loaves  among  the  poor;  the 
loaf  is  shared  by  a  poor  man  with  his  poorer 
neighbor,  or  the  profits  of  a  business  are  shared  by 
the  partners.  To  share  may  imply  either  to  give  or 
receive  ;  to  distribute  implies  giving  only  :  we 
*hare  our  own  with  another,  or  another  shares  what 
we  have;  but  we  distribute  our  own  to  others." 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

fdl-Vi  de,  s.  [DIVIDE,  v.]  That  which  divides 
•or  serves  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between  two 
adjacent  places:  specif,  the  watershed  of  a  dis- 
trict, or  the  ridge  of  land  dividing  the  affluents  of 
one  river  from  those  of  another.  The  divide  be- 
tween any  two  streams  may  be  approximately 
traced  upon  a  mao  by  drawing  a  line  so  that  it 
«hall  head  all  the  affluents  of  both  streams. 
1[  The  Great  Divide  :  (For  def  .  see  extract.) 
"Comprised  in  the  territories  of  Montana  and  Wyom- 
ing there  is  a  region  which  contains  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  continent  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  which 
moreover  is  exceedingly  interesting  on  account  of  its 
scenery,  its  geography,  its  mineralogy,  and  its  sport. 
.  .  .  There  it  ia  that  great  rivers  rise,  running  through 
«very  clime,  from  perpetual  snow  to  tropical  heat. 
,  .  .  It  is  the  geographical  center  of  North  America. 
It  is  essentially  The  Great  Divide."—  Earl  of  Dunraven: 
The  Great  Divide,  ch.  i. 

dl-vld'Hlsd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIVIDE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord,  Lang.:  Separated,  sundered,  shared,  joint, 
•distributed,  disunited.    (Lit.  t&fig.) 

"  She  thns  maintains  divided  away 

With  yon  bright  regent  of  the  day." 
Cotrper:  On  Jtfrs.  Montagu's  Feather  Hangings. 

2.  Bat,:  Applied  to  a  leaf  cut  into  divisions  by 
incisions  extending  nearly  to  the  midrib. 

divided  axle,  s. 

Vehicles:  An  axle  bisected  at  its  midlength.  In 
some  instances  the  parts  are  coupled  together,  in 
others  they  are  ,-jn  dependent.  [CARRIAGE-AXLB.J 

divided  object-glass  micrometer,  s.  Another 
name  for  the  double-image  micrometer.  The  object- 
glass  of  the  telescope  or  microscope  is  bisected  dia- 
metrically, the  straight  edges  being  ground  smooth 
so  that  they  may  easily  slide  by  each  other.  The 
halves  of  the  bisected  lens  are  movable  in  a  direction 


perpendicular  to  the  line  of  section  by  means  of  a 
screw;  tho  distances  being  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  necessary  to  bring  the  points  to 
be  measured  into  optical  coincidence.  (Knight.) 

*dI-Vld -ed-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  divided;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  divided  manner;  iii  divisions  or  parts. 
"If  God  be  everywhere  it  cannot   possibly  be  that  He 

should  possibly  be  so  dividedly." — Cudworth:  Intell.  Sys- 
tem, p.  783. 

2.  Separately,  distinctly. 

"The  Apostle  calls  them  ministering  spirits  jointly, 
whom  he  here  calls  his  spirits,  and  his  ministers  •//»•>"</- 
edly."—K.n<ttchhnU:  Annot.,  p.  260.  . 

dividend,  *div-i-dent,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  divi- 
den<2i(fft=that  which  may  or  is  to  be  divided  or 
shared;  gerund  of  divido~  to  divide;  Fr.  dividende; 
Ital.  dividendo.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  share,  a  portion  distributed  or  allotted, 
"Shall  I  set  there 
80  deepe  a  share, 
(Dear  wounds)  and  only  now 
In  sorrow  draw  no  dividend  with  you?" 

Craskaio:  Charitas  Ximi-i. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith.:  A  number  which  has  to  be  divided  by 
another:  thus,  if  we  have  to  divide  20  by  4,  20  is  the 
dividend,  and  4  the  divisor. 

2.  Bankruptcy :  The  fractional  part  of  the  assets 
of  a  bankrupt  which  is  paid  to  the  creditor  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  the  debt  which  he  has 
proved  against  the  estate  of  the  debtor. 

3.  Comm.:  The  sum  periodically  payable  as  inter- 
est on  loans,  debentures,  Ac.,  or  tnat  periodically 
distributed  as  profit  on  the  capital  of  a  railway  or 
other  company.    The  sum  to  be  divided  is  broken 
up  into  as  many  portions  as  there  are  bondholders 
or  shareholders  to  claim  them,  and  the  fractional 
part  falling  to  each  holder  bears  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  dividend  as  the  amount  of  stock 
or  shares  he  holds  bears  to  the  whole  capital  from 
which  the  dividend  is  derived.    Bondholders  are 
said  to  receive  their  dividends,  and  the  process  of 
paying  them  is  called,  in  banks  and  other  offices, 
the  payment  of  dividends.    (Bit hell.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Bearing  or  yielding  a  dividend. 

"  As  regards  dividend  stocks,  the  yield  per  cent,  at  the 
present  prices  is  based  upon  the  dividend  of  the  past 
year." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

dl-vld  -8r,  s.    [Eng.  divid(e) ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which'divides,  cuts,  or  sepa- 
rates anything  into  parts. 

"  According  as  the  body  moved,  the  divider  did  more 
and  more  enter  into  the  divided  body." — Dtgby:  On  the 
Soul. 

(2)  One  who  distributes  or  allots  to  others  their 
shares. 

"  Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you?" — 
Luke  iii.  14. 

(3)  A  soup-ladle.    (Prov.) 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  causes  division  or 
disunion. 

"  Hate  is  of  all  things  the  mightiest  divider,  nay,  is 
division  itself."—  Milton:  Discipline  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ui. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Husbandry:  The  prow  or  wedge-formed  piece 
on  a  reaping-machine,  which  divides  the  grain  to 
be  cut  from  the  standing  grain. 

2.  Instruments  (pi.):  A  form  of  compasses,  usually 
with  an  adjusting  and  retaining  arrangement.    Its 
name  is  derived  from  its  specific  use  in  dividing 
lines  into  any  given  number  of  equal  parts.    The 
legs  are  driven  apart  by  a  spring  as  the  nut  is 
retracted  on  the  screw,  and  closed  Dy  contrary  mo- 
tion of  the  said  nut;  the  fine  thread  of  the  screw 
admitting  of  a  very  delicate  adjustment.    (Knight.) 

dl-vld  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DIVIDE,  r.J 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  a  division;  di- 
vision. 

"Piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit."—  Hebrews  iv.  12. 

dividing-engine,  s.  A  machine  for  dividing  a 
circle  into  a  number  of  parts  of  equal  proportions, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  graduation,  as  the  circles 
and  arcs  of  astronomical,  surveying,  and  plotting 
instruments,  or  for  spacing  oft  and  cutting  the 
circumference  of  a  wheel  into  teeth.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  the  scjew  to  the  graduation  of  mathemat- 
ical scales,  it  is  employed  to  move  a  platform  which 


slides  freely  and  carries  the  scale  to  be  graduated, 
the  swing-frame  for  the  diamond-point  hcin^ 
attached  to  some  fixed  part  of  the  framing  of  the 
machine.  (Knight.)  [CrHADUATixo-MAcniXE.] 

dividing-sinker,  s. 

Knitting-machine:  One  of  the  pieces  interposed 
between  jack-sinkers,  which,  being  advanced  while 
the  latter  are  retracted,  force  the  yarn  between  tho 
needles  of  each  pair,  so  that  by  the  joint  art  ion  of 
the  jack-sinkers  and  the  dividing-sinkers  the  yarn 
is  looped  on  each  of  the  needles.  (Knight.) 

*dl-v!d -Ing-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  dividing;  -ly.]  By 
division. 

dlv'-I-dlv-I,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Comm.:  The  very  astringent  husks  of  Ccesalpinia 
enriiiria,  imported  from  South  America,  in  the  form 
of  dark  brown  rolls  containing  a  few  flat  seeds.  The 
outer  rind  of  the  husks  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
tannin,  together  with  ready-formed  gallic  acid. 
IHvidivi  is  used  in  tanning. 

*di-vid  -U-al,  o.  &  s.  [Lat.  <JiVid«(u«)=divisi- 
ble,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Separated,  distinct. 

"His  religion  is  now  no  more  within  himself,  but  is 
become  a  dividual  movable/' — Milt'in:  Areopinjiticu. 

2.  Divided ;  shared  or  participated  in  in  common 
with  others ;  joint. 

"Her  reign 
With  thousand  lesser  lights  'tiri<lual  holds." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  881,  382. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Arith. tt  Ala.:  One  of  the  several  parts  of  a  divi- 
dend from  wnich  each  separate  figure  or  term  of 
the  quotient  is  found. 

•dl-vld'-u-al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  dividual;  -lu.]  In 
a  divided  manner ;  by  division. 

*dl-vld -u-ous,  o.  [Lat.  dividuus.]  Divided, 
dividual. 

"He  so  often  substantiates  distinctions  into  dividuous, 
self*subsistent." — Coleridge,  in  Webster. 

*di-vln  -a,-cle,  s.  [A  dimin.,  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
dirinaculum,  from  divi'nus.]  A  riddle.  (Phillips.) 

*dl-vln  -al,  *dy-vyn-all,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  divin(us), 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -«(.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Divine. 

"  Syne  all  these  were  mynystris  of  God  to  in  mortall, 
And  had  in  theym  no  power  dyuyiKill." 

Fabyan:  Prologues, 

B.  Assubst. :  Divination. 

"What  say  we  of  hem  that  beleven  on  diuinalest "—  j 
Chaucer:  Parson's  Tale. 

dlv  In-a  -tion,  *de-vin-a-cion,  *dl-vin-a  cion, 
s.   [Lat.  diyinatio,  from  divino=to  divine  (q.  v.);j 
Fr.  divination;  Ital.  divinazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act   of   predicting  or   foretelling    future 
events,  or  of  discovering  hidden  or  secret  things  by 
supernatural  power  or  means. 

"  And  they  used  divinat ion  and  enchantments."— 2  Kinfjs 
rvii.  17. 

2.  An  indication  or  foresign  of  something  future ; 
an  omen,  an  augury,  a  prediction. 

"This  controversie  should  be  decided  by  the  flying  of 
birds,  which  do  give  a  happy  divination  to  things  to'come." 
—Sorth:  Plutarch,  p.  19. 

3.  A  prophecy  or  conjecture  of  the  future. 

"  Tell  thou  thy  earl  his  divination  lies. 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace." 

Shakesp..-  Henry IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Scrip. :  In  Old  Testament  times  certain  methods 
of,  in  certain  circumstances,  unveiling  futurity  or 
obtaining  a  communication  from  God  as  to  human 
conduct  and  duty,  were  sanctioned  in  Scripture. 
Thus  Joseph  and  Daniel  interpreted  prophetic 
dreams  (Gen.  xl.,  xli.  1-32;  Dan.  ii.  26-45,  iv.  ."-:!7i; 
lots  were  often  drawn  after  religious  solemnities 
(Num.  xxvi.  55,  56;  Josh.  vii.  13, 16-19;  1  Sam.  x.  20, 
21 :  Actsi.  26) ;  and  the  Mercy  Seat,  from  above  which 
Jehovah  on  special  occasions  spoke  (Exod.  xxv.  22) 
became  a  veritable  oracle  of  God  (2  Sam.  xvi.  23). 
Finally,  there  was  the  long  series  of  true  prophets. 
Not  satisfied  with  these  legimate  sources  of  obtain- 
ing communications  from  the  Divinity,  the  Jews, 
after  the  example  of  the  surrounding  nations,  had 
recourse  to  many  unsanctioned  methods  of  opera- 
tion, each  of  which  had  its  pretended  experts.  The 
Mosaic  law  sternly  denounces  these,  and  specially 
any  one  that  made  "  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  or  that  nseth  divination,  or  an 
observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch,  or  a 
charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a 
wizard,  or  a  necromancer"  (Deut.  xviii.  10-12). 


Ate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     lier,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     »,    oe  =  e;     ey  -  a.      qu  =  kw. 


divinator 

Christianity  sot  itself  against  these  practices,  ai 
when  Paul  preached  at  Ephesus,  "  Many  of  thoL_ 
which  used  curious  arts  brought  their  books  to- 
gether, and  burned  them  before  all  men  ;  and  they 
counted  the  price  of  them,  and  found  it  fifty  thou- 
sand pieces  of  silver"  (Acts  xix.  19). 

2.  Hist. :  Divination  among  the  ancients  was 
classed  under  two  divisions  :  natural  and  artificial. 
Natural  divination  was  attributed  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  divine  afflatus;  such  were  the  celebrated 
oraclesof  Delphi,  &c.  The  second  kind  was  effected 
by  various  rites  or  observations ;  as  by  sacrifices,  in- 
spection of  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  observation 
of  the  flight  of  birds,  the  stars,  &c.  Gaule,  in  his 
Mag-Astro-Mantix  (1652),  oh.  xix.j  gives  a  long  list 
of  the  various  methods  of  divination,  stfch,  as 
"Aoromancy,  or  divining  by  the  ayr;  Pyromancy, 
by  fire;  Hydromancy,  oy  water;  Geomancy,  by 
oarth;  Daemonomancy,  by  the  suggestions  of  evilJ 
daemons  or  devills,"  &c.  The  Romans  never  entered 
upon  any  important  undertaking,  whether  public 
or  private,  without  first  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
the  feelings  of  the  gods  upon  the  subject,  and  hence 
to  infertile  probable  issue  of  the  enterprise.  With 
them  the  whole  system  of  divination  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  College  or  Corporation  of 
Augurs.  [  AUGUR.  ]  The  greatest  reliance  was 
placed  upon  the  manifestations  of  the  divine  will 
by  thunder  and  lightning,  &c.,  and  above  all  by  the 
cries,  the  flight,  and  the  feeding  of  birds  ;  but  there 
was  scarcely  any  sight  or  sound  connected  with 
animate  or  inanimate  nature  which  might  not, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  regarded  as  yield- 
ing an  omen. 

*dl-vln'-a-t5r,  s.  [Lat.]  A  diviner;  one  who 
practices  or  pretends  to  divination. 

"  Enthusiasts,  divinators,  prophets,  sectaries,  and  schis- 
matics."— Burton;  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  641. 

*<U-vhr-flL-t5r-f,  a.  [Fr.  divinatoire;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  divinator io.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
divination. 

"Julian,  according  to  his  usual  modesty,  roundly  af- 
firms, that  this  intercourse  was  properly  divinatory." — 
Biblioth.  Bibl.  (Ox.  1720),  OH  Gen.  xv.  9.  ' 

*dl-vln  -a.-trlce,  s.  [Lat.  divinatrix.]  Divina- 
tion. 

"  False  astrology  and  dfuinatrice."—Sir  T.  More;  A 
Woful  Lamentadon. 

dl-vine,  *de-vine,  *de-vyn,  *de-vyne,  a.  &  s. 
{FT.  dtvin= divine,  devin=&  diviner,  from  Lat.  divi- 
•nus,  from  the  same  root  as  divus  and  deus.\ 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Pertaining  to  God  or  the  Deity. 

*'  The  immensity  of  the  divine  nature."—  Paley. 

2.  Pertaining  to  any  deity  or  deified  person. 

3.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  god ;  godlike. 

"  No  more  was  seen  the  human  form  divine." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  277. 

4.  Proceeding  from  God ;  as,  Divine  revelation  or 
judgment. 

"  You  gave  me  once  a  dfuine  responsaill, 
That  I  should  be  the  flour  of  loue  in  Troye." 

Chaucer:  Test.  ofCreseide. 

5.  Appropriated  to  or  proper  for  the  Deity :  as, 
Divine  service  or  worship. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Excellent,  above  the  nature  of  man;  godlike, 
heavenly. 

(1)  Of  persons: 

"He  gazed  upon  that  mighty  orb  of  song. 
The  (Urine  Milton." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

(2)  Of  things: 

"A  diviner  creed 
Is  living  in  the  life  they  lead." 
Longfellow;  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.     (Interl.) 
*2.  Pertaining  to  divinity  or  theology. 
"Church  history  and  other  divine  learning." — South. 
*3.  Pious,  holy,  religious. 

"I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy." 

Shakesp.;  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 
*4.  Divining,    presaging,    foreboding;    feeling   t 
jresentiment. 

"  Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill, 

Misgave  him."  Milton;  P.  L.,  U.  846,  847. 

B.  As  substantive  .* 
**    Divination,  prophecy. 

"Merlin  in  his  deuyn  of  him  has  said." 

Langtoft,  p.  282. 

*2.  A  diviner,  an  augur,  a  presager  or  predicter. 
"  Dere  Daniel  also  that  was  deuine  noble." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1,302. 
*3.  Divinity,  theology. 

"I  saughbiahopis  bolde  and  bacheleris  devyn." 

MS.  in  Wright's  Ed.  of  P.  Plowman,  p.  808. 
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divining 


ractices,  and       4.  One  who  is  learned  in  divinity  or  theology;  a       1.  On  who  practices  or  professes  divination;  ono 
theologian;  a  writer  on  theology.  who  pretends  to  foretell  future  events  or  to  reveal 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  dirhie*  have  made  use  of    occult  things  by  supernatural  means;  an  augur,  a 


this  Platonic  notion."  —  Sjwtator,  No.  90. 

5.  A  clergyman,  a  priest,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  ; 
an  ecclesiastic. 


seer. 
"The  diviners  have  seen  a  lie,   and   have  told  false 


"Was  this  a  man  to  be  absolved  by  Christian 
Muca'tlaij;  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xxi. 


dreams." — Zech.  il.  2. 

2.  One  who  divines,  guesses,  or  conjectures;    a 
guesser,  a  conjecturer. 

rp,  f  i  •  "  If  he  himself  be  conscious  of  nothing  he  then  thought 

•  -*—  -j    •:••-»-•    J.IH.UI  o    on,  he  mu»t  be  a  notable  f/.'t'/iier  of  thoughts,  that  can 

hold  their  office  by  Divine  appointment,  and  honco    assure  him  thut  he  was  thinking."-!.***, 
to  govern  absolutely  without  any  interference  on       *.,-     -    .  -.     -  rT,       ,.  . 

the  part  of  their  subjects,  opposition  to  their  will       *<»  vin  -er-ess,  *di  vin-er-esse,  s.    [Fr.  divin- 
being  considered  in  tlic  light  of  a  sin.    The  doc-    S5a?fci    A   woma?   ^ho   Practices    or    professes 
trine  was  supported  by  Hobbes,  Salmasius,  Filmer,    divination  ;  a  prophetess, 
and  others,  and  opposed  by  Milton,  Algernon  Sid-  The  mad  divineress  had  plainly  writ.' 

ney,  &c.    It  is  a  tenet  eminently  pleasing  to  rulers  Drvlen,  Hind  and  Panther,  111.  490. 

of  despotic  proclivities,  and  just  as  displeasing  to       div'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [DiVE,  u.] 
the  mass  of  their  subjects,  many  of  whom  are  ac- 
customed to  describe  it  neatly  and  antithetically,    verb.) 
in  the  words  of  Pope : 

"The  Right  Divine  uf  Kings  to  govern  wrong." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  188. 

For  the  differerence  between  divine  and  Godlike, 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  'par.  <&  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 


C.  As  substantive ; 

1.  The  act  of  plunging  head  foremost  into  water 
or  other  fluid ;  the  act  of  making  or  taking  a  dive. 

2.  The  act,  practice,  or  art  of  descending  and  re- 


purposes,  sucn  as  coral,  pearl,  or  sponge  tuning; 

dl-vine,  *de-vyne,  *de-vyn-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  examining  the  bottom  of  rivers,  the  sea,  &c.,  for 
diviner,  from  Lat.  divino,  from  chWnw8=divme,  engineering  purposes ;  the  raising  or  removing  of 
holy;  Ital.  divinare;  Sp.  adivinar;  Port,  adevin-  sunken  vessels,  or  the  recovery  of  valuable  stores, 
ftar.]  [DiviNE,  a.]  &c.,  from  them. 

A..  Intransitive:  divings-bell,   s. ^   An^  apparatus,  ^ having    some 

ith 
the 


inverting  it,  and  pressing  it  down  into  a  vessel  of 
water,  when  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  water 
will  rise  in  the  tumbler  to  an  extent  proportioned 


nd 

P.  Plowman,  10,765. 

2.  To  explain. 

3.  To  conjecture,  to  guess. 

"The  best  of  commentators  can  but  guess  at  his  mean- 
ing; none  can  be  certain  he  has  divined  rightly." — Dryden. 
Juvenal.  (Dedication. ) 

4.  To  feel  a  presentiment  or  presage. 

"If  secret  powers 

Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 
This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  bliss." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  6. 

5.  To  use  or  practice  divination. 

"Wot  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly  divine  f" 
— Oen.  iliv.  15. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  foretell,  to  presage,  to  prophesy. 

2.  To  foreknow,  to  have  a  presentiment  of. 
"Atrides  from  the  voice  the  storm  divined, 

And  thus  explored  his  own  unconquered  mind." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvii.  99,  100. 

*3.  To  make  divine  or  heavenly ;  to  deify. 
"  Borne  above  the  clouds  to  be  divined." 

Spenser:  Ruins  of  Time. 

—   __  -  •..!»  ..»«v-uw>j     M.V    AO    unmirtA    w    n    i_  <  n  M  11 -UM -i  , 

f  For  the  difference  between  to  divine  and  to    through  a  tube,  to  the  bell.    (Knirjht.) 

diving-dress,   s.    A   waterproof  clothing   and 

Ol-Vl  ne-iy,  adv.    [>ng.  divine;  -ly.\                        helmet  for  those  who  make  submarine  explorations. 
1.  In  a  divine  manner;  in  a  manner  befitting  or    In  the  old  forms  of  diving-dress  the  air  filled  the 
denoting  a  deity.  °r,o-n   K^t™,,,,,.,    «,„   i — i..   „«    »i,_    A-. __j 

"  To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free. 
Coieper:  Task 
*2.  Holily,  devoutly. 

"Divinely  bent  to  meditation." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  ni.,  iii.  7. 

3.  By  divine  agency  or  influence. 


tinguishod,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  burn  with 
even  increased  energy,  owing  to  the  condensation 
of  the  air  by  pressure. 

IT  Diving-bell  pump :  A  pump  having  a  casing 
divided  by  a  vertical  partition  into  two  chambers, 
which  are  provided  with  inwardly  and  outwardly 
opening  valves.  The  chambers  are  kept  partially 
filled  with  water,  which,  together  with  air,  is 
admitted  to  each  through  the  inwardly  opening 
valves,  and  expelled  through  those  opening  out- 
wardly, to  supply  the  bell  with  fresh  air.  This  is 
effected  by  the  alternate  reciprocations  of  a  piston 
working  in  the  open-ended  cylinder,  which,  at  each 
stroke,  draws  a  portion  of  the  water  from  one  of 
the  chambers  into  the  cylinder,  lowering  its  level 
in  that  chamber,  and  permitting  the  air  to  enter 
through  the  inwardly  opening  valve;  the  return- 
stroke  causes  the  water  to  rise,  forcing  some  of  it, 
together  with  the  air,  into  an  exterior  chamber, 
whence  it  is  carried  to  a  condenser,  and  thence, 


space  between  the  body  of  the  diver  and  his 
impervious  clothing,  the  expired  air  escaping  by  a 
•  v  722  small  valve  in  the  hemlet,  through  which  any 
excess  of  air  also  escaped.  Irregularity  in  the 
action  of  the  pump  caused  also  irregularities  in  the 
escape  of  the  bubbles,  and  thus  the  assistants  might 
for  a  long  time  unconsciously  continue  to  send  air 

„.  ~j  «.,.„„  aBOU>,j,  1,1  ,u,,Uei,t,,.  to  a  corpse.    In  the  new  apparatus,  the  appearance 

"Was  he  to  be  considered  as  divinely  commissioned!"—    of  the  bubbles  indicates  the  safety  of  the  diver,  and 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xir.  the  assistants  on  the  watch  are  at  any  time  warned 

4.  Preternaturally,  in  a  manner  resembling  a  god.    of  llis  dan8°r  by  their  non-appearance.   (Knight.) 

"The  royal  nymphs  approach  divinely  bright."  diving-Spider,  8, 

Pope.-  Thebafs  of  stattus,  624.          ZoOl.:A.   spider  (Argyroneta   aquatica),   which 

5.  Excellently ;  in  a  supreme  degree.  though  fitted  only  for  aerial  respiration,  yet  con- 

"  He  gave  hia  own,  of  gold  divinely  wronght "  s  tracts  a  dwelling  shaped  not  unlike  a  diving-bell, 

Pope:  Homer" t  Iliad  vi  294        at  tne  bottom  of  shallow  water,  carrying  down  air 

*dl-vl  ne-ment,  ,.    [Eng. divine;  -men/.]    Divin-    fb{meansof  the  hairs  with  which  it  is  clothed, 
ing,  divination. 
"Soothsayers,  that  did  nothing  but  sacrifice  a*  puri-    jafpe"^8"8*01161  *'     A  Dam°  ^^   *°  *  Tatiety  °f 


fie,  and  tend  upon  divinements." — North:  Plutarch,  p. 

dl-vi  ne-ness,  *di-vine-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  divine ; 
-ness.] 


*dl-vln'-l-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIVINITY.] 


-,  *dl-vln  -I-f  y,  v.  t.     [Lat.  divinus  =  divine,  and 

1.  The  quality  of  being  divine  or  partaking  of  facio  (pass.  fio)  =  to  make.]    To  make  divine,  heav- 
divme  nature ;  divinity.  enly,  or  godly ;  to  deify. 


"  He  eeconde  person  in  diuinenesse  is, 
Who  va  assume,  and  bring  vs  to  the  blis." 

Hacbluyt:   Voyages,  i.  207. 

2.  Excellence  in  a  supreme  degree,  perfection. 
"An  earthly  paragon:  behold  divineneaa 
No  elder  than  a  boy." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 


dl-vin  -er,  *de-vin-or,  *de-vin-our,  *di-vin-   Terb-) 

ir,  *dy-vyn-our,  «.    [O.  Fr.  devineres,  devineor,       C.Assubst.:   Th 

?vinur;    Ital.  divinatore;   Lat.    divinator,  from    eating,  or  presagin 


"  My  beloved  is  white  and  red,  and  chosen  of  a  thou- 
nd;  white,  for  his  blessed  and  divinifled  soul  ;  red,  for 
is  precious  flesh  embrued  with  his  blood." — Partheneia 
Sacra  (1633),  p.  204. 

dl-vin  -Ing,  *de-vin-ing,   *de-vin-yng,   *dy- 
vyn-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DIVINE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 


our 

de 

divino=to  divine.] 


The  act  of  foretelling,  prognosti- 
ig  future  or  occult  things ;  divin- 


1,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    jell,     cnorus, 
Ian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun; 


chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-tion,      -gion  =  zhun.    -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


divining-rod 
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divining-rod,  s.    A  forked  rod  or  branch,  gener-       *B.  As  subst.:   A  body  or  substance  capable  of 
ally,  but  not  necessarily  of  hazel,  by  mean*  of  which    division  or  separation  into  parts, 
it  "is  pretended  to  the  foolish  and   superstitious       ••  The  composition  of  bodies,  whether  it  he  of  ,iii-i»n,i:-i 
that  the  presence  of  water,  minerals,  &c.,  under-    or  indivisibles."— bv< 
ground  can  bo  detected    When  used,  the  rod.  which 
is  carried  slowly  along  in  suspension,  will,  as  is 
affirmed,  dip  and  point  toward  the  ground  when 
brought  over  the  spot  where  the  concealed  water  or 
mineral  is  to  be  found. 

"Will  you  assist  us  with  your  triangular  vial  of  May- 
dew,  or  with  your  ttivining-rod  of  witch-hazel?" — Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  ixxiii. 


Ill:  Scepsis  Scientifica,  ch.  v. 

tdl-vi§  -J-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  diri«il>lr;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  divisible ;  divisibility. 

"  Some  of  whose  fruits  I  can  yet  show  you,  which  were 
made  upon  the  account  of  the  divistblenfss  of  nitre  into 
fixed  and  volatile  parts." — Boyle:  Works,  i.  376. 

*dl-vl5|  -I-bl? ,  adv.  [Eng.  divisib(le) ;  -!j/.]  In  a 
divisible  manner. 

Besides  body  which  is  impenetrably  and  divisibly  ei- 


•dl-Vln-Is  -tre  (tre  as  ter),   *dy-Vyn-iS-tre,  «. 
[Eng.  divin(e),  and  fern.  surf,  -estre,  -sire.]  Adivine.    tended."— Cuduwrth:  Intell.  System,  p.  834. 

"Therforelrtynte,  Inamnom-''  _d!-Vl'-§lOn,      *de-vy-sioun,      *di-Vi-SiOUn, 


divorce 

5.  Parl.,   <f-c. :  The  figurative,    or  in    some  cases 
actual,  reparation  or  dividing  of  members  of  a  leg- 
islative assembly  »>r  !>'>'ly.  in  order  to  ascertain  the- 
numbor  of  votes  for  and  against  any  proposition. 

6.  Mil.:  Properly,  a    body   or   number  of   men, 
usually  two  brigades,  under  the  command  of  a  gen- 
eral;  but   also  applied  loosely    to  smaller  bodies 
under  a  single  command,  as  a  brigade,  a  squadron, 
&c. 

7.  Xai'al:  A  portion  of  a  fleet  or  a  number  of  ves- 
sels under  one  command. 

8.  Police:  A  distinct  body  of  police  to  which  cer- 
tain fixed  districts  are  assigned. 

If  For  the  difference  between  division  and  part, 

see  E'AET. 

division  loo,  s.   [Loo, «.] 


1.  Literally: 


(I)  The  act  of  dividing  or  separating  intojr>art^. 


Lat.  divinus=divine.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  ffi  The  act "ofsha'ring "or  distributing;  distribu 

1.  The  quality  of  being  divine ;  divineness ;  divine  tion,  partition. 

qualities  or  nature ;  a  participation  in  the  nature  „  wuh  treasare  loaded  and  triumphant  spoils, 

of  God.  Whose  just  division  crowned  the  soldier's  toils." 

"  My  sore  divinity  shall  bear  the  shield,  Pope:  Homers  Iliad,  i.  480,  481. 

And  edge  my  sword  to  reap  the  glorious  field"  ,gs   In  the  same  sense  as  n.  2. 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  u.  61,  62.  ^  That  which  divides  or  separates;  that  which 

2.  The  Divine  or  Supreme  Being;  God.    (With the  keeps  any  two  or  more  things  apart;  a  partition, 
definite  article.)  (5)  The  state  of  being  divided  or  separated ;  sep- 

"  "Ti»  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us,  aration. 

'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter,  ..  To  make  a  division  betwiit  the  waters."— 2  Esdras,  vi. 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man."  41 
Addition.-  Cato,  v.  2. 

3.  A  celestial  or  heavenly  being ;  a  deity. 

"God  doubtless  can  govern  this  machine  he  could 
create,  by  more  direct  and  easy  methods  than  employing 
these  subservient  divinities." — Cheyne. 

4.  One  of  the  deities  of  a  polytheistic  religion. 
"Beastly  divinities,  and  droves  of  gods."— Prior. 

5.  A  supernatural  or  awe-inspiring  power,  influ- 


ence,  quality,  or  virtue. 

"They  say  there  isdit>in«vin  odd  numbers."—  Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives,  v.  1. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 


(6)  A  separate  or  distinct  part,  section,  or  seg- 
ment of  any  body. 
»(7)  A  fraction. 

"  The  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

(8)  A  separate  body  of  men.    [II.  6,  8.] 

"  According  to  their  divisions  by  their  tribes." — Josh. 
ii.  23. 

(9)  A  distinct  sect  or  body  of  men ;  an  opposed 
party. 

'  His  place  was  between  the  hostile  divisions  of  the  com- 


"But  to  have  divinity  preached  there!  did  you  ever    munity.  — Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eno.,  ch.  ii. 


dl-vl -§ion-al,  a.    [Eng.  division;  -al.') 

*I.  Pertaining  to  division  or  separation  ;  dividing ; 
forming  or  noting  division :  as,  a  divisional  line. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  distinct  division,  branch,  or 
district:  as,  a  divisional  court. 

tdl-vi  -§ion-ar-jf,  a.  [Fr.  divisionnaire.]  The 
same  as  DIVISIONAL  (q.  v.). 

•dl-vl-gion-ate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  division;  -ate.]  To> 
divide. 

"  You  must  divisionate  your  point." — Sidney:  Wanstead 
Play,  f.  622. 

*dl-vl  -fjion-er,  s.  [English  division;  -er.}  One 
•who  makes  division  or  distribution;  a  sharer;  a 
distributer. 

"The  divisioner,  which  was  Freeman  the  Ignatian, 
and  the  other  priests,  thought  that  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  grand  present."  —  Sheldon:  Miracles  nf  Aittii-ttrist 
(1616),  p.  181. 

dl-vis    It,  *dl-ulg  -It,  pa.par.    [DEVISE,  ».] 

1.  Appointed. 

"  The  lordis  diuisit  on  the  secrete  counsale  with  the 
quenis  grace,  to  directe  all  materis." — Acts  Jamt-s  I*., 
1524  (ed.  1814),  p.  285. 

2.  The  same  as  DEVISED  (q.  v.). 

"  And  that  honest  writing  is  in  this  mater  be  diuisit  and 
send  [sent]  to  the  king  of  France  and  the  said  duke."— 


dream  of  such  a  thing?"—  Shakesp..  Pericles,  iv.  5.  ^^  A  distinct   or  separate  portion,   branch,   or    Acts  James  V.,  1524  (ed.  1814),  p.  286. 

II.  Theol.  :  The  science  of  divine  things,  that  is,    heading  of  a  subject,  discourse,  &c.  *dI-Tls'-Ive   a.  [Lat.  divfe(tu),  pa.par.  of  dirid 


, 
declarethe 


things  which   concern   and  declare  ,.  In  the  d(vltlon,  T.  have  maae,  I  have  endeavored,  the    =to  divide,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive; 

,nd  character  of  God  and  of  His  govern-    begt  T.  coald>  to  govern  myself  by  the  diversity  of  mat-    dirisim] 
s  duties  of  man  and  the  way  of  salvation ;    ter."-Lo<*«.  !.  Lit'J.  Forming  or  noting  divisio 


.  . 

of  those       'nwhich 

ment,  the  d 
theology. 

If  For  the  difference  between  divinity,  and  deity,        -r  •• 
see  DEITY.  ; 

divinity  hall,  s.  The  name  sometimes  given, 
especially  in  Scotland,  to  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  a  university,  or  to  a  theological  college. 


Ital.  &  Span, 
ision  or  distribu- 


"  In  the  divisions  of  each  several  crime." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

(12)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

"  They  did  not  venture  to  demand  a  division."— Jfo- 
*dlv  -I-nize,  «.  t. ,.[fing.  dirnn(e) ;  -ize.\  To  make   mulal/.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(13)  A  distinction  or  difference. 

"  I  will   put  a  division  between  my  people    and  thy 
people."—  Exod.  viii.  23. 
2.  Figuratively' 

".sagreement  in  opinion;  dis- 

among  the  people  because  of 


divine ;  to  treat  as  divine. 

"The  predestinarian  doctors  have  divinized  cruelty, 
wrath,  fury,  Ac."—  Ramsay:  Nat  and  Rev.  Religion,  pt.  ii., 
p.  401. 


*dl-vl  ?e,  «.  [Lat.  dH;isus=divided,  pa.  par.  of 
dt'tn'do.]  A  term  applied  to  land,  as  properly  de- 
noting a  boundary  by  which  it  is  divided  from  the 
property  of  others. 

'  Gif  the  divisis,  meithis  and  merchis  ar  not  namit  and 


*(2)  Methodical  arrangement,  disposition. 

"  The  division  of  a  battle."—  Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  1. 
II-  Technically  : 

e     vs,  1.  A  rch. :  A  separate  part  of  an  order.    The  gen- 

eipremit  in  the  summoundis,  and  letteris  of  perambu-  eral  division  of  an  order  being  into  two  parts, 
latioun,  the  process  is  of  nane  avail." — Batfour:  Pract.,  namely,  the  column  and  entablature ;  the  column  is 
p.  438.  subdivided  into  three  unequal_parts— viz.,  the  base, 


.. ig  or  noting 

(11)  A  distinct  or  separate  species,  class,  variety,    tion ;  distributive. 

"The  Hebrews  want  those  numbers  which  the  gramma- 
rians call  distributive  or  divisive,  t«rni,  quatemi.  quini, 
seni,  septini,  Ac.,  which  they  mostwhat  supply  by  repeti- 
tion."— ilede:  On  Dan.,  p.  12. 

2.  Fig. :  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  division, 
difference,  or  discord. 

"  The  remonstrance  was  condemned  as  divisive,  fac- 
tious, and  scandalous." — Burnet:  History  of  his  Own  Time. 

•dl-vls,  -Ive-lJ,  adv.  [Eng.  divisive;  -ly.]  So  as 
to  cause  division,  separation,  or  difference. 

*dl-vlg'-lve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  divisive;  -ness.']  A 
tendency  to  division  or  separation. 

"  So  invincible  is  man's  tendency  to  unite,  with  all  the 
invincible  divisiveness  he  has." — Carlyle:  French  AYro/w- 
tion,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

dl-vif  -or,  s.    [Lat.] 

Arith. :  That,  number  by  which  a  dividend  is  di- 


by  whic 

vided;  the  number  which  shows  into  how  many 
parts  the  dividend  is  to  be  divided.  [DIVIDEND,  A. 
II.  1 ;  DIVISION-,  II.  2.] 

dl-vbr  $e,  »de-vorse,  *di-vorse,  «.    [Fr.,  from 
a  divorce,  from 
separate :  di= 
to  turn ;  Sp.  & 


[Fr.  divisibilite,  from  Lat.       2.  Arith.:  The  operation    of  finding  _from   two 


parts. 

"  The  most  palpable  absurdities  will  press  the  asserters 
of  infinite  divisibility."  —  Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientiflca, 
ch.  v. 

dl-vl§'-l-ble,  a.  &  8.  [Lat.  divisibilis,  from  di- 
msus,  pa.  par.  of  Biuido.] 


separation  or  dividing  of  a  genus 
into  its" constituent  species. 

4.  Music :  An  elaborate  variation  for  voices  or  in- 
struments upon  a  single  theme ;  a  course  of  notes 
so  connected  that  they  form  one  series.  Divisions 
for  the  voice  are  intended  to  be  sung  in  one  breath 
to  one  syllable.  The  performance  of  this  style  of 
music  is  called  running  a  division.  (Stainer  &  .Bar- 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  separation,  disuniting,  or  disunion  of  things 
closely  connected  or  united. 

"  To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

(2)  That  whichcauses  a  separation  or  disunion. 

"  As  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me, 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice, 
And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  1. 
II.  Technically: 


is   impen 

Sermons. 


divisible    and 


where." — Glanvill. 


itself  comes  to  an  end. 


ate     fat     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     ftll,     father;     w«,    wgt,     he're,     cam?l,    h?r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or.  '  wbre,     wplf.     wSrlt,     whd,     s6n;     mate,    cttb,    ctire,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


divorce 

2.  History: 

(1)  Among  the  classic  nations  of  antiquity:  The 
Spartans  rarely  divorced  their  wives;  the  Athenians 
and  other  Greeks  did  so  often  for  trivial  causi  's.  It 
has  boon  stated  that  divorce  scarcely  if  at  all  ex- 
isted during  the  early  period  of  Roman  history ;  in 
the  later  period  of  the  republic,  and  yet  more  uuder 
the  empire,  it  was  extensively  practiced,  the  power 
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2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  causes  or  pro- 
duces separation  or  disunion. 

"Death  is  the  violent  estranger  of  acquaintance,  the 
eternal  divorcer  of  marriage." — Drnmmond:  Cypress 


(2)  Among  the  Jeirs:  The  enactmentof  the  Mosaic 
law  was  the  following:  "  When  a  man  hath  taken  a 
wife,  and  it  come  to  pass  that  she  find  no  favor  in 
his  eyes  because  he  hath  found  some  uncleanness 
in  her,  then  lot  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement, 
and  give  it  in  her  hand.and  send  her  out  of  the 
house"  (Deut.  xxiv.  1).  Here,  it  will  be  perceived, 
impurity  is  the  only  assigned  cause  for  such  di- 
vorce. The  woman  sent  away  might  marry  another 
man,  but  if  he,  too,  divorced  her,  it  was  not  per- 
mitted her  first  husband  to  take  her  again.  The 
word  "uncleanness"  in  the  passage  now  quoted  is  a 
free  translation :  the  Hebrew  words  mean  literally 
"the  nakedness  of  a  thing."  The  exact  import  of 
this  expression  was  sharply  contested  in  the  imme- 
diately pre-Christian  times,  the  school  of  Hillelgiv- 


ful  phrase  signified  adultery,  for  which  therefore 
alone  a  man  could  put  away  his  wife. 

(3)  Among   the    Christian   nations:     Our   Lord, 
replying  to  a  queston  put  to  Him  by  the  Pharisees, 
laid  down  the  principle,  whoever  put  away  his  wife 
for  any  cause  except  fornication  (which  we  should 
now  call  adultery)  and  should  marry  another,  com- 
mitted adultery,  as  did  any  man  who  married  the 
divorced  wife  (Matt.  xix.  3-9).  Wherever  Christian- 
ity prevailed  this  tended  to  become  the  law,  and 
when,  in  A.  D.  1215,  Pope  Innocent  III.  elevated 
marriage  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament,  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  claimed  that  it  fell  solely  under  their 
Jurisdiction.   They,  as  a  rule,  carried  out  the  law  of 
Christ,  but  in  exceptional  cases  granted  dispensa- 
tions at  a  handsome  pecuniary  price  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage.  - 

(4)  Among  the  Mohammedans :  By  the  laws  of  the 
Koran,  a  Mussulman  may  dissolve  the  marriage 
union  by  saying  to  his  wife  three  times,  "Thou  art 
divorced. 

(5)  Among  the  modern  Ethnic  nations:    Among 
the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  &c.,    divorce    may  be 
practiced  for  the  most  trifling  causes. 

dl-vb'r  ce,  v.  t.  &  i.    [DIVOECE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  divorced  commit- 
teth  adultery."—  Matt.  v.  32. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  separate  or  disunite  things  closely  united : 
to  force  asunder. 

"  So  seemed  her  youthful  soul  not  eas'ly  forced, 
Or  from  so  fair,  so  sweet  a  seat  divorced." 

Waller:  Thyrsis,  Oalatea,  S3,  34. 

(2)  To  take  or  put  away ;  to  remove. 

"  I  would  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  4. 

(3)  To  separate,  to  disconnect. 

"Were  it  consonant  unto  reason  to  divorce  these  two 
sentences,  the  former  of  which  doth  show  how  the  latter 
is  restrained,  and,  not  marking  the  former,  to  conclude 
by  the  latter  of  them  "/"—Hooker. 

II.  Law :   To    dissolve   the   bonds   of   marriage 
between;  to  separate  orremovefrom  the  condition 
of  man  and  wife. 

*B.  Intrant. :  To  bo  divorced ;  to  obtain  a  divorce. 
11  Divorcing  from  the  Church  to  wed  the  dame." 

Drydtn:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  205. 

*dl-vor  ce-a-ble,  *di-vor-ci-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
divorce ;  -able.]  That  may  or  can  bo  divorced. 

"It  can  be  no  human  society,  and  so  not  without  reason 
aivorcible." — Milton:  Colasterion. 

dl-vbr  §ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DivoECE,  v.] 
*dl-vb'r~9ee  ,  s.    [Eng.  divorc(e) ;  -ee.]    One  who 

has  been  divorced ;  a  divorced  person. 
*dl-vb'r  ce-less,  a.    [Eng.  divorce;  -less.]    That 

may  not  be  divorced  or  separated. 


Grove. 

II.  Hist. :  One  of  a  sect  who  supported  the  grant- 
ing of  divorces  from  lesser  grounds  than  adultery; 
e.g.,  for  incompatibility  of  temper  or  disposition. 
*dl-vbr9  -I  ble,  a.    [DIVORCEABLE.] 
dl-vor?  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DIVORCE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  dissolving  the  marriage 
contract ;  a  divorce,  a  dissolution  of  marriage. 
*dl-vor9 -Ive,  a.    [Eng.  ilivorc(e);  -ive.] 

1.  Having  power  to  produce  or  cause  divorce. 

"  All  the  tlivorcive  engines  in  heaven  and  earth" — Mil- 
ton: Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Affording  reason  or  grounds  for  divorce ;  deserv- 
ing of  divorce. 

"Divorcive  adultery  is  not  limited  by  our  Saviour  to  the 
utmost  act."— Milton:  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  divorce. 

"  To  that  a  little  patience;  until  this  first  part  have 
amply  discoursed  the  grave  and  pious  reasons  of  this 
divorcivelaw."—  Milton:  Doctrine  and  Discipltneof  Divorce. 

dlv  -8t,  s.  [DiVET.]  A  thin  sod  for  thatching. 
(Scotch.) 

"  With  the  right  of  net  and  coble  in  the  water  of  loch 
of  Veolan — teiiids,  parsonage,  and  vicarage—  annexis, 
connexis— right  of  pasturage — fuel,  feal,  and  divot." — 
Scott:  n'averley,  ch.  xlii. 

dl-vp  -to,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Devoutly,  devotedly ;  with  devotion. 

*di-vour,  «.    [DYVOUB.] 

*di-vour-y,  s.    [DYVOUEIE.] 

*dl-vul-gate,  *dy-viU-gate,  v.  t.  [DIVULGATE, 
a.]  To  spread  or  publish  abroad;  to  make  public. 

"  Which  [thing]  is  dtvulgated  or  spread  abroad." — 
Buloet. 

•dl-vul -gate,  *dy-vnl-gate,  a.  [Lat.  divul- 
gatus, pa.  par.  of  divulgo=to  spread  abroad,  to 
divulge  (q.  v.).] 

**  The  Pope  so  lately  put  down,  the  Gospel  so  clearly 
divulgate."—Bale:  Yet  a  Course  (1543),  fol.  34  b. 

dl-vul'-gat-er,  *di-vul-gat-or,  s.  [Eng.  divul- 
gat(e) ;  -er.  -or.]  One  who  divulges,  publishes,  or 
makes  public.] 

"  To  that  great  promulgate^ 
And  neat  divulgater, 
Whom  the  citie-ndmires, 
And  the  suburbs  desires." 

Harry  White's  Humor  (1669). 

*dl-vfil-ga/-tion,  *de-vul-ga-tion,  s.  [Lat. 
aivulgatto,  from  divulgatus,  pa.  par.  of  divulgo—to 
divulge  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  spreading  or  publishing 
abroad ;  a  divulging. 

"  Secrecy  hath  no  less  use  than  divulgation."— Bp.  Hall- 
Contempl.,  bk.  iv. 

dl-vul  ge,  t'.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  divulguer,  from  Latin 
divulgo=to  publish  abroad,  to  make  common :  di= 
dis=apart,  and  vulgo=t,o  make  common;  vulgus= 
the  common  people.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1  To  make  known  or  public ;  to  publish,  to  reveal 
to  the  world,  to  disclose  anything  previously  un- 
known or  secret. 

"  Divulge  not  such  a  love  as  mine, 

Ah!  hide  the  mystery  divine." 
Cowper:  Ouion't  Secrets  of  Divine  Love  (Trans.). 
*2.  To  make  common,  to  communicate  or  impart. 

"Think  the  same  vouchsafed 
To  cattle  and  each  beast,  which  would  not  be 
To  them  made  common  and  divulged." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  581-83. 
*3.  To  proclaim,  to  declare  publicly. 
"This  is  true  glory  and  renown,  when  God, 
Looking  on  file  earth,  with  approbation  marks 
The  just  man,  and  divulges  him  through  heaven." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  60-62. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  known  or  public  things  previously 
unknown  or  secret. 
*2.  To  become  known  or  public. 

"But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease, 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  Iv.  1. 
dl-vul  ged,  pa.  par.  orra.    [DIVULGE.] 


U-VOr  -$er,  s.     [Lng.  divorc(e)  ;  -en] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Lit.  :  One  who  procures  or  obtains  a  divorce. 


"I  think  not  anything  in  my  letters  could  tend  so  much 
*°  m7  reproach,  as  the  odious  divulging  of  them  did  to 

**0*  "'  ^  dim'<"r>"-Ktn<>  chartes:  Eikon  B<"»- 
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dl-vulg  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DIVULGE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  publishing  or  making 
known  things  previously  unknown  or  secret;  re- 
vealing, disclosing. 

"There  is  no  such  licentious  divulging  of  these  books." 
— State  Trials:  Hampton  Court  Conference  (1604). 

*dI-Vul  -Sion,  s.  [Lat.  dirulsio,  from  divulsus, 
pa.  par.  of  divello=to  tear  asunder  or  in  pieces :  di 
=  rf('s=away,  apart,  and  vello—to  tear.]  The  act  of 
tearing  away  or  asunder ;  a  rending  asunder ;  lacer- 
ation. 

"  There  is  a  mixture  and  divulsion  or  separation  of  ele- 
ments."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  669. 

*dl-vul'-8lve,  a.  [Latin  diintls(us),  pa.  par.  of 
divello,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Tending  to  tear 
or  pull  asunder ;  distracting. 

"Away,  therefore,  with  all  the  distractive,  yea,  divul- 
sive,  thoughts  of  the  world." — Bp.  Hall:  Remains,  p.  49. 

*dI-Tulst  ,  a.  [Lat.  divulsus,  pa.  par.  of  divello.] 
Rent  asunder. 

"  Values,  rynewes,  arteries,  why  crack  yee  not  ? 
Burst  and  divulst  with  anguish  of  my  griefe." 

Marston:  Antonio  and  Mellidati. 
dlv'-y5,  s.  &  v.  t. 

As  substantive :  A  share  of  something  divided  np 
between  several  persons.  ( U.  S.  Slang.) 

As  verb  transitive :  To  divide  into  shares.  To 
divu  up  is  an  expression  common  among  thieves, 
and  means  to  divide  up  their  plunder  into  shares. 
(U.S.  Slang.) 

DIx'-Ie,  s.  [From  the  name  of  one  Dixy,  a  largo- 
holding  and  kind-hearted  slave-owner  on  Manhattan 
Island  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  His 
treatment  of  his  negroes  caused  them  to  regard  his 
plantation  (or  "Dixy's")  as  little  short  of  an 
earthly  paradise,  and  when  any  of  the  slaves  were 
taken  away  from  his  home  he  was  always  pining 
for  "Dixy's"  and  singing  and  talking  of  its  joys. 
When  slavery  moved  southward  in  search  of  a  more 
secure  and  congenial  habitat,  the  same  ideal  of 
"  Dixy's  "  was  taken  along,  and  the  chant  which  the 
former  slaves  of  Dixy  sung  of  their  old  home  became 
so  widespread  that  its  origin  was  lost  sight  of  and 
it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  southern  homes  of  the 
negroes.]  A  name  given  in  negro  minstrelsy  to  the 
Southern  States. 

"Away  down  South,  in  Dixie." — Negro  Melody. 

dlX'-jfl-jfl,  S.      [DlTOLYL-ETHANE.] 

*di-zaln,  s.  [Fr.]  A  poem  of  ten  decastiches  or 
stanzas,  each  stanza  containing  ten  lines. 

"Strephon  again  began  this  dizain."— Sidney:  Arcadia. 
p.  217. 

dl'-zen,  *di-sen,  *dy-syn,  v.  t.  [From  the  same 
root  as  distaff  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  prepare  flax  on  a  distaff  for  spinning. 

"I  dysyn  a  distafle,  I  put  the  flax  upon  it  to  spin." — 
Palsgrave. 

2.  To  dress. 

"  Come  Doll,  Doll,  disen  me." — Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Monsieur 
Thomas,  iv.  6. 

3.  To  dress  or  deck  out  gaudily  or  gaily. 

"  Your  ladyship  lifts  up  the  sash  to  be  seen; 
For  sure  I  had  dizened  you  out  like  a  queen." 

Swift. 

*dlzz,  v.  t.  [DIZZY.]  To  make  dizzy,  confused, 
or  confounded. 

"  Now  he  [Bozinante]  is  dizzed  with  the  continual  cir- 
cles of  the  stables." — Oayton:  Sotes  on  Don  Quixote. 

*dlz  -zard,  s.  [DISARD,  DIZARD.]  A  stupid  fel- 
low, a  blockhead,  a  fool. 

*'  Which  may  as  well  be  giuen  to  fooles  and  dizzards  as 
to  wise  and  well-learned  men." — Hall:  Henry  VII.  (an.  6.) 

*dlz -zard-lf,  a.  [Eng.  dizzard;  -lu.]  Like  a 
dizzard  or  blockhead ;  foolish,  stupid,  silly. 

"Where's  this  prating  ass,  this  dizzardly  fool?" — Wil- 
son: Copter's  Prophecy,  A  4.  • 

dlz'-zen,  a.  &s.    [DOZEN.] 

1.  A  dozen.    (Scotch.) 

2.  In  spinning,  used  to  denote  a  certain  quantity 
of   yarn,  which   is  a  sufficient   daily   task   for  a 
woman ;  amounting  to  a  hank  or  hesp,  i.  e.,  a  dozen 
of  cuts. 

tdlz  -zled,  a.  [Eng.  dizzy;  -ed.]  Made  dizzy  or 
confused. 

"  When,  dizzied  with  mine  ecstasy. 
Nought  past,  or  present,  or  to  be, 
Could  I  or  think  on,  hear,  or  see." 
Scott:  BridalofTriermain,iii.    (Introd.) 

dlz  -zl-ness,  *diz-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dizzy ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  deing  dizzy  or  giddy ;  giddi- 
ness. 

"  Fixed  seriousness  heats  the  brain  in  some  to  distrac- 
tion, and  causeth  an  aching  and  dizziness  in  sounder 
heads." — Glanvill. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
cian,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfts.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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dlz  -z£,*dys-y,  *dus  i,  *dus-ie,  *dus-ye,  «.&*. 

[A,  S.  rf*/6'/j7  — foolish,  silly;  (i;/tii<iuni  =  to  b«»  foolish 
or  silly:  e<>-n.  \\itli  Dan.  ifVW;/  -drowsy ;  rf<**?.v-to 
fli'/i1 ;    (Ms  =  .lro\vsiness  ;    Old   ihit.  t{nifziyh= dizzy  ; 
J)ut.  (?/(<:*•// /i  —  to  yro\v  dizzy;  O.  II.  Ger.   / 
dull.    (.SJLvdf.)] 

A.  -la  adjective: 

*1.  Foolish,  stujtid.  silly. 

"Dusi  luve  last  noght  lonce," 

OirJ  am<  nightingale,  1,464. 
*2.  Senseless,  mad. 

"  Sucked  in  dizzy  madness  with  his  draught." 

Ci'ii-j't-r:  Hope,  518, 

3.  Giddy ;    having   a    sensation   of   giddiness  or 
Tertigo  in  tlio  head. 

"  Alas  !  his  brain  was  dizzy" 

Dray  ton.-  Court  of  Fairy. 

4.  Causing  dizziness  or  giddiness. 

"  Now  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Around  u  precipice's  edge." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  21. 

5.  Confusing;  confused. 

"  The  rumbling  stream, 
That  tarns  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels, 
Glares  like  u  troubled  spirit,  in  its  bed." 

Wvrtlstrorth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

6.  Giddy,  thoughtless,  reckless,  heedless. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  stupid,  silly  or  foolish  person, 

*'  Irarequiescit  in  sinu  stulti,  thet  is,  wreth  the  hafth, 

wnnungeonthes  dtmian  bosme."— old  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  105. 

*dlz'-zy\  i1.  t.  [DizzY,  a.l  To  make  dizzy  or  giddy ; 
to  confuse,  to  stun,  to  confound. 

**To  divide  him  inventorially  would  dizzy  the  arith- 
metic of  memory." — Shakesp,:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

dlz'-zjMAg.  pr.  par.t  a.  &  8.    [Dizzy,  t-.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dizzy  or  giddy. 

djlg-ge-tal,  dzlg-ge-tal,  a.  [A  Central  Asian 
word.] 

ZoOL:  An  animal  (Equus  hemionus)  of  the  same 
genus  as  the  horse  and  ass.  and  by  some  supposed 
to  bo  the  parent  of  the  latter  animal,  though  the 
more  general  opinion  is  that  the  ass  is  derived  from 
the  Onager  (Equus  onager),  or  wild  ass  of  the 
desert. 

do  (!),«.    [Ital.] 

Music:  The  first  of  the  syllables  used  for  tho 
solfeggio  of  the  scale.  Tho  note  C,  to  which  it  is 
applied,  was  originally  called  Ut,  and  is  still  called 
so  in  France.  Its  introduction  dates  from  tho 
seventeenth  century  Lorenzo  Penna  in  his  Albori 
Afusicale,  1672,  uses  do  for  ut,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a 
recent  practice.  When  the  sol-fa  syllables,  do,  ret 
mi-fa,  so?,  la,  si,  are  only  used  for  the  actual  notes 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  the  method  is  called  the  Fixed 
Do.  But  when  the  sol-fa  syllables  arexised  to  denote 
the  seven  degrees  of  any  scale,  the  key-note  being 
always  do,rogardless  of  its  actual  pitch,  the  system 
is  called  the  Movable  Do. 

do.  (2),  s.  [Read  ditto.]  A  contraction  of  DITTO 
(q.  v.). 

do  (3),  s.  [O.  Fr.  do,  pi.  rfos,  a  gift,  a  present ; 
Lat.  donum.]  A  piece  of  bread,  a  luncheon.  (Scotch.) 

d6,  *doe,s.    [Do,  i'.]   [Aoo.] 

1.  What  has  to  be  done ;  a  deed,  an  act,  a  duty. 

"He  has  done  hia  doe." — Butler:  Hudibras. 

2.  Trouble. 

"  Whnt  a  deal  of  do  I  have  to  understand  any  part  of 
them."—  Pepys:  Diary,  March  31, 1666. 

3.  A  bustle,  a  tumult,  a  stir,  a  to-do,  a  fuss. 

"  A  great  deal  of  rfo  and  formality  in  choosing  of  the 
council  and  officers."— Pepys.-  Diary,  April  11,  166G. 

4.  A  cheat,  a  swindle,  a  fraud.    (Slang.) 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  do  to  get  me  out  of  the  house." — 
Dickens:  Sketches  by  Buz;  The  Broker's  Man. 

dd  (i),  *doe,  *don,  *dbne,  *donne,  *doou,  v.  t. 
&i.  (pt.  t.  *didet  did,  *dude;  pa.  par.  *don,  done, 
*doon,  *do,  *i-do,  *i-don,  *i-done,  *t-doon,  *y-don). 
[A.  S.  d(5n,  pt.  t.  dyde,  pa.  par.  ged6n;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  doen,  pt.  t.  deed,  pa.  par.  gedaan;  O.  S.  cMn, 
dttdn,  duan,  doan,  pt.  t.  dede,  pa.  par.jytrfuan;  O. 
Fries,  dua,  pt.  t.  dede,  pa.  par.  gedan,  geden;  O.  H. 
Ger.  t6tij  /oan,  tuan;  M.  H.  Ger.  tuon,  duonj  Ger, 
thun;  Gr.  tithcmi=to  set,  place;  Sansc.  dhd  =  to 
place,  put.  ($keat.)  The  past  tenso  did  (q.  v.)  is 
the  only  remaining  instance  of  the  old  method  of 
forming  the  preterite  by  reduplication.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  execute,  to  perform,  to  carry  out  05  com- 
plete. 

"  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it."— Mutt.  viii.  9. 

2.  To  execute,  to  discharge,  to  fulfill. 
"Therefore  shall  ye  keep  my  commandments  and  do 

them."— Ley.  xxii.  31. 
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3.  To  practice,  to  act  habitually. 

"To  him  that  knoweth  to  rlo  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to 

him  it  is  *  in."  --,!•!  ,n,"i  i\~.  17. 

4.  To  ]>.>rforni  to  another. 

'•  rindarns  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master." 

Shakf*}!.;  Julius  tV-sdr,  iv.  2. 

5.  To  do  or  perform  for  the  benefit  or  hurt  of  an- 
other. 

*6.  To  convey,  to  transmit. 

"  Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears." 

Shakesp.:  Troitus  and  Cress ida,  i.  3. 

7.  To  achieve. 

"He  hath  nothing  done,  who  doth  not  all." 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars. 

8.  To  effect,  to  accomplish. 

"His  queen,  notwithstanding  she  had  presented  him 
with  divers  children,  and  with  a  crown  also,  though  he 
would  not  acknowledge  it,  could  do  nothing  with  him." — 
Bacon. 

9.  To  finish,  to  end. 

"  Als  tite  als  the  mee  was  done." 

Sevyn  Sages,  3,362. 

10.  To  bring  to  an  end,  to  put  an  end  to,  to  destroy 

"  Mi  ioi  es  don  euerilk  dele.'* 

Cursor  Jfunrtf,  20,319. 

*11.  To  exert,  to  put  forth,  to  make  use  of. 
"Do  thy  diligence  to  come  quickly  to  me."— Timothy 
iv.  9. 

*12.  To  bestow,  to  confer. 

"  Therefore  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a 
trumpet  before  thee."— Matt  vi.  2. 

*13.  To  satisfy,  to  fulfill,  to  discharge. 
"The  jury  prayed  of  the  senate  a  guard,  that  they  might 
do  their  consciences." — Bacun. 

*14.  To  cause,  to  produce  as  a  result  or  effect. 
"Then  sholde  don  his  leman  shame."— Havelok,  1,191. 
*15.  To  make,  to  construct. 

"Quer  Abram  is  bigging  dede." 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  761. 

*16.  To  place,  to  put. 

"That  corn  me  deth  into  gerner." — Old  Eng.  Homilies, 
p.  85. 

*17.  To  place  or  cause  to  become  in  any  state  or 
condition. 

"Why,  Warwick,  who  should  do  the  duke  to  death?" 
Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

*18.  To  cause. 

"Haue  on  him  ninth, 
For  Godde's  loue,  and  doeth  him  nat  die." 

Chaucer:  Troiltts,  111. 

19.  To  transact,  perform,  or  execute  by  way  of 
business. 

"  What  have  we  to  do  with  the*?  "— Mat  t.  viii.  29. 

20.  To  prepare,  to  cook. 

21.  To  defeat,  to  foil,  to  outdo. 

"  I  have  done  the  Jew  and  am  in  good  health."—  Richard 
Humphreys. 

22.  To  cheat,  to  humbug,  to  swindle,  to  hoax,  to 
get  the  better  of.    (Slang.) 

23.  To  explore,  to  visit  and  inspect  tho  sights  of 
interest  in  ;  as,  to  do  France  or  Germany. 

24.  Used  as  a  substitute  for  a  preceding  verb,  to 
avoid  repetition. 

"The  ymage  he  weddede  with  a  ring,  as  man  doth  his 
wyf." — St.  Edmund  Confessor,  88. 

*B.  Reflex. :  To  place,  to  pat. 
"  Anon  so  he  dude  him  on  the  wei." — St.  Sioithtn,  119. 
C.  Intransitive: 
I.  Absolutely : 

1.  To  act,  to  execute,  or  carry  out  any  act. 

"  Als  his  men  duden  swa  the  king  hehte." 

Layamon,  i.  46. 

2.  To  behave,  to  conduct  one's  self. 

"  Every  subject  ought  to  obey  as  he  would  desire  to  be 
obeyed,  according  to  the  maxim  of  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  by."— Temple. 

3.  To  manage,  to  shift,  to  contrive. 

"  How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars?  " 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  il.  2. 

4.  To  leave  off ;  to  cease  to  bo  concerned  with. 

"  Having  done  with  such  amusements  we  give  up  what 
we  cannot  disown." — Pope. 

5.  To  deal,  to  be  concerned. 

"  When  truth  and  virtue  have  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  911,  912. 

6.  To  fare:  to  be  in  a  state  with  regard  to  health. 
[Do(2).r.] 

"Good  woman,  how  dost  thou?"  —  Shakesp.:  Merry 
WII-M,  i.  4. 


do 

7.  To  make  an  end,  to  conclude. 

"You  may  ramble  a  whole  day,  and  every  moment  dis- 
cover something  n?\v:  hut  when  you  have  done. yon  uill 

have  but  a  i-oiifu^ud  notion  of  tho  place." — Xocctatur. 

8.  It  is  usod  as  a  substitute  for  a  preceding  verb, 
in  order  to  avoid  repetition. 

"  Wherupon  the  world  mote  stonde, 
Ami  hath  ././!/••  sitlien  it  began." 

Gotcer,  i.  42. 

9.  It  is  used  in  tho  imperative  to  convey  an  ear- 
nest entreaty,  request,  or  command. 

II.  As  an  uiu-iliui-'/ : 

1.  As  a  simple  auxiliary. 

"  O  thou  that  doft  thy  happy  course  prepare. 
With  pure  libations  and  with  solemn  prayer!" 

Pope:  HoHt'-r's  O<ly**ey,  xv.  282,  283. 

2.  Expressing  an  earnest  request  or  command. 

"If  thou  hast  lost  thy  land,  r/o  not  also  lose  thy  con- 
stancy: and  if  thou  must  die  a  little  sooner,  yet  do  not  die 
impatiently."— Titular.-  Ititl,-  u/  l.iriii'j  Holy. 

IT  In  special  phrases : 

*(1)  To  do  at:  To  make  an  impression  on ;  to  take 
effect  on. 

(2)  To  do  away:  To  do  away  with: 

(a)  To  put  away ;  to  put  out  of  sight  or  mind. 
"  Do  awt'i  thi  maumetes." 

Joseph  ufArt'mullieii,  102. 
(6)  To  make  away  with,  to  kill. 

"  The  emperor,  who  rather  than  to  becom  captif  to  the 
base  Tartar  burnt  his  castle  and  did  inrttit  himself,  hi- 
thirty  wives,  and  children."— flowed.-  Letters  (1650). 

(3)  To  do  /or: 

(a)  To  suit,  to  bo  suitable  to  or  adapted  for. 
(6)  To  ruin,  to  settle.    (Slang.) 

(c)  To  attend  to  or  on ;  to  provide  or  act  for. 

*(4)  To  do  of:  To  put  off,  to  lay  aside,  to  doff 
(q.v.). 

"Do  of  the  shoon  of  thi  feet."—  Wacllffe:  Deeiiit,  vil.  83. 
(Purvey.) 

*(5)  To  do  on:  To  put  or  place  on,  to  don  (q.v.). 
"  Oure  louerdes  curtel  he  dude  on." 

Life  of  Pilate,  168. 

*(6)  To  do  one  right,  or  reason  (Fr.  Faire  raison): 
To  pledge  a  person  in  drinking. 
"  Do  me  right, 
And  dub  me  lenient." 

S/iakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  3. 
*(7)  To  do  out:  To  put  out. 

"  Of  his  abbey  he  dude  him  out." — St.  Dnn&tan,  99. 
*(8)  To  do  up: 
*(a)  To  raise,  to  open.    [Drr.] 

"Pp  heo  duden  heora  castles  yaten." 

LAtaamon,  i.  72. 

(b)  To  make  or  tie  up  into  a  parcel ;  to  put  up. 

(c)  To  tire  out,  to  exhaust. 

(d)  To  vanquish ;  to  whip  ;  to  kill.    ( U.  S.  Slang.) 
"  He  said  he  wanted  $4,000  Mrs.  had,  and  would 

'do  her  up.'  "—Chicago  Xevjs  Record,  May  11,  1894. 

(9)  To  do  over: 

(a)  To  do  or  perform  a  second  time;  to  repeat. 

(b)  To  cover  with  a  coating;  to  smear  or  paint 
over. 

(10)  *To  do  to  death,  "To  do  to  dede,  "To  do  to  die : 
To  put  to  or  cause  to  be  put  to  death ;  to  kill. 

"  O  Warwick,  Warwick!  that  Plantagenet 
Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  soul  s  redemption, 
Is  by  the  stern  Lord  Clifford  done  to  death." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  1. 

(11)  Todovith: 

(a)  To  have  business  or  concern  with;  to  be  con- 
cerned ;  as,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  person. 

(6)  To  dispose  of,  to  employ ;  as,  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  myself. 

(12)  To-do:  Bustle,  confusion,  fuss,  ado. 

(13)  To  have  (or  be)  done  with  a  person  or  thing: 
To  cease  to  have  any  interest,  concern,  or  transac 
tions  with. 

(14)  Well-to-do,  a.:   Well  off;   in   good   ci 
stances ;  prosperous  in  wordly  matters. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  do  and  to 
see  MAKE. 

do  (2),  *dow,  *dugh-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  dugan 
=  to  be  worth;  O.  Fris.  duga;  O.  H.  Ger.  tvijun, 
Icel.dnga;  O.  Sw.  dughe,dogha;  Sw.  duga;  Dan. 
due;  Ger.  ddgen.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  behoove,  to  befit,  to  become. 

"  Biburiede  hire,  as  hit  deh  martir  and  cwen  for  to 
donne."  Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  2,227. 

2.  To  avail,  to  be  of  use  or  benefit  to,  to  advan- 
tage. 

"What  douvs  me  thededayn,  other  despit  make?" 

Early  Etig.  Allit.  Poems;  Patience,  50.      ; 
B.  Intransitive: 
*1.  To  be  worth. 

"  Al  he  soldo  that  outh  douthe  [douhte]."— Havelok,  70S.  ; 
*2.  To  be  of  use  or  avail. 

"  On  him  thu  maist  the  tresten  yif  is  troythe  degh."~  i 
Old  Bny.  JUsctllanv,  p.  1S2. 


make, 


fate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh&,     a6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cir,    rflle,    full;     trj^     Syrian,     ae,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


do-little 

3.  To  succeed,  to  answer,  to  serve  a  purpose  or 
end. 

••  Will  it  do  well?"— Shakesp..-  Merry  Wives,  ii.  3. 

4.  To  suit;  to  servo  for  or  answer  a  purpose. 

"  You  would  do  well  to  prefer  a  bill  against  all  kings 
and  parliaments  since  the  coinjui--i  :  ;m<I,  if  that  won't 
challenge  the  crown."— Coflfrr:  <M  ni(rllh/<j. 

H  The  uso  of  do  in  such  phrases  as  "  How  do  you 
<Li?"  may  perhaps  belong  to  this  verb;  but  more 

frobably,  "  How  do  you  do?"  is  a  translation  of  Old 
r.  Comment  le  faites  vos? 
»do-little,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  talks  much  but  does  little. 
"  Great  talkers  are  commonly  do-littles." — Up.  Richard- 
ton:  On  the  Ola  Testament  (1656),  p.  281. 

B.  As  adj. :  Idle,  lazy. 

"  What  woman  would  be  content  with  such  a  do-little 
husband?" — Kennet:  Trans.  Erasmus;  Praise  of  Folly, 
p.  45.  (Darirs. ) 

do'-Sb,  doo  -ab,  s.  [Pers.  do  (in  compos. )=two, 
and  aub,  «/i=\vater;  two  waters,  i.  e.,  rivers.]  A 
name  given  in  India  to  a  tract  of  country  lyini,'  In  - 
twoon  the  confluence  of  two  rivers.  It  is  specially 
applied  to  the  tract  of  country  in  Upper  India  situ- 
ated between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna. 

*d6  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  do;  -able.]  Possible  to  be 
done ;  feasible. 

"  He  .  .  .  does  whatever  is  doable  here  and  else- 
where."— Letters  and  Speeches  oflVumuell,  iii.  163. 

doach,  doagh,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  weir  or 
«ruive. 

"  But  few  of  them  [salmon]  get  above  the  works 
termed  doaclts,  erected  across  the  river,  excepting  in 
very  high  floods." — P.  Tongland:  Kirkcudb.  Statist.  Ace. 

*do -and,  pr.  par.    [Do(l),r.] 

do  as  -ta,  «.  [Hind.]  A  kind  of  inferior  spirit 
sold  in  low  houses  in  many  of  the  Indian  ports.  It 
is  often  drugged. 

dob,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  razor-fish.  (Scotch.) 
dob-ber,  s.    [DAP,  v.,  DIP.]    A  float  to  a  fishing- 
line.    (American.) 
dob'-bln,  s.    [Etym.  uncertain.] 

1.  A  common  name  for  a  cart  or  plow  horse. 

2.  Sea  gravel  mixed  with  sand. 
dob  -9hlck,  s.    [DABCHICK.] 

dob  -ee,  8.  [Hind,  dhobl,  dhobee.]  In  the  East 
Indies  a  native  washer-man. 

D6b'-er-ein-er,  prop.  name.  [The  name  of  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Jena.] 

Dobereiner's  lamp,  s.  An  instrument  invented 
by  Professor  Dobereiuer,  in  Jena,  in  1824.  for  obtain- 
ing light  by  the  projection  of  aiet  of  hydrogen  upon 
a  piece  of  spongy  platinum.  His  self-lighting  lamp 
was  long  in  favor  and  known  as  the  Hydrogen-lamp 
(q.  v.).  Spongy  platinum  very  readily  absorbs 
gases,  and  more  especially  oxygen,  and,  the  hydro- 
gen being  brought  into  close  contact  with  oxygen 
derived  from  the  air,  a  chemical  union,  accompa- 


and  &/ias/?///«=languages.]    In  the  East  Indies,  one 
j  who  speaks  two  languages ;  an  interpreter. 

dob  -le,  dob-bie,  s.  [Mssso.  Goth.  doufc«=deaf, 
stupid.] 

1.  A  stupid  fellow,  a  dolt,  a  blockhead. 

2.  An  awkward  fellow ;  a  clown. 

3.  A  spirit. 

"He  needed  not  to  care  for  ghaist  or  barghaist,  devil  or 
OObbte." — Scott:  Rob  Roy. 

*dob  -ler,  *dob-el-er,  *doub-ler,  s.  [Old  Fr. 
aaublier;  PTOV.  dobltr,  dobleir.]  A  large  plate  or 
dish. 

"A  dysche  other  a  dobler  that  dryghtyn  onez  serued." 
Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1,145. 

•  d5b-Ule,  s.    [Prob.  a  dimin.  from  dob  (q.v.).]   A 
i  species  of  fresh-water  fish,  Leuciscusdobula,  found 
:  in  Britain.    It  is  allied  to  the  roach. 

•  do -cent,  a.    [Lat.  docens,  pr.  par.  of  doceo  ~  to 
!  teach.]    Teaching,  instructing. 

"The  Church  here  is  taken  for  the  Church  as  it  is 
dooent  and  regent,  as  it  teaches  and  governs."— Archbv. 
\  Laud:  Against  Fisher,  §  33. 

D6-96  -t8B,  s.pl.  [Gr.  dofceo=to  seem,  to  appear.] 
|     Ch.Hist.:  A  name  applied  to  those  heretics  in 
he  early  ages  of  the  Church  who  maintained  that 
'ist,  during  his  life  on  earth,  had  not  a  real  or 
latural,   but  only  an  apparent  or   phantom-like 
body.     The  bolder  Docet»  assumed  the  position 
i  that  (.hrist  was  born  without  any  participation  of 
atter;  they  denied  accordingly  the  resurrection 
ami  the  ascent  into  heaven.    The  milder  school  of 
IJocetw  attributed  to  ('hrist  an  ethereal  and  heav- 
nly,  instead  of  a  truly  human  body.    Among  the 
'stirs  and  Manichieans  this  opinion  existed  in 
ts  worst  type,  and  it  has  been  held  since  the  Ref- 
ormation by  a  small  fraction  of  the  Anabapists. 
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tdp-9e  -tic,  a.  [Eng.  Docet(ce) ;  -10.]  Of  or  per- 
tain in  a  to  the  Docetso;  held  by  the  Dorr  tie. 

"  ZJooaffo  tendencies  have  also  been  developed  in  later 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  Church."—  Stauutoa:  Eivles. 
Diet. 

d6ch-an-dor  -roch,  s.  [Gael,  deoch  an  doruis.] 
[DEUCH-AX-DORACH.]  A  stirrup-cup,  a  parting  cup. 

"You  must  have  doch-aii-dorruch,  or  you  will  be  unable 
to  travel."— Scott:  Heart  n/A/i.l-Ln tltnin,  ch.  il. 

dSch  -ml-ac,  a.  [Lat.  dochmius.}  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  dochmius  (q.  v.), 

doch-ml-us,  s.    [Lat.,  fromGr.  dochmins.] 
Pros. :  A  metrical  foot  consisting  of  five  syllables 

— viz.,   one   short,  two   long,  one  short,  and   one 

•long :  w  —  w  -. 

doch -ter,  *douch-tyr  (c*  silent  or  guttural),  s. 
[DAUGHTER.]  A  daughter. 

Britonis  dochter."—  Bellend. :  Cron.,  foL  19  a. 

*dochter-dochter,  'douchtyr-douchtyr,  s.  A 
granddaughter. 

"  In-ti!l  Scotland  to  bring  that  May, — 
The  iliiiu-htiir-diiiichtyr  of  our  Kyng 
Alysandyre  of  gud  memore." 

n'ltntoitn,  viii.  80. 

*d5ch'-ter-ly',  *doch  -ter-lle  (ch  silent  or  gut- 
tural), a.  [DAUGHTERLY.]  Becoming  a  daughter. 
tdSc-I-bll  -I-tf ,  s.  [Formed  as  if  froma  Latin 
docibilitas,  from  dociV>/'(Js=dociblo  (q.  v.).l  The 
quality  of  being  docible  or  ready  to  learn ;  docible- 
ness,  teachableness. 

do$ -I-ble,  «.  [Lat.  docibilii  =  that  can  learn 
easily,  from  docilis  =  docile;  doceo  =  to  teach.] 
[DociLE.] 

*1.  Able  to  be  learned.  (See  example  under 
DOCILE,  1.) 

2.  Tractable,  docile ;  easy  to  bo  taught;  ready  to 
learn. 

"The  food  and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest  and 
most  docible  age." — Milton:  On  Education. 

*d09 -I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  docible;  -ness.]  Doci- 
bility. 


dock-cress 

judgment  is  applicable  to  the  brutes  as  well  as  to 
mem;  froctoOMTMtt  and  ductility  is  applicable 
mostly  to  thinking  and  rational  objects  only,  though 

sometimes  extended  tu  inanimate  or  moral  objects ; 
the  ox  is  a  docile  animal ;  the  humble  are  tractable; 
youth  is  ductile."  (Orabb:  Jin;/.  .Si/"""-) 

do-9ll  -I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  darilitf,  from  Lat.  docilitas, 
from  doci2l*==ea8ily  taught;  doceo=to  teach.]  Apt- 
ness or  readiness  to  learn  or  to  be  taught;  docible- 
ness. 

d09  -I-ma-cf ,  *do-ci-ma-sy,  *do  ci-ma-si-a,  s. 
[Gr.  dokimasia=A  trial,  an  essay ;  dokimazd^tv  try, 
to  essay;  dofc/mos=tried,  proved.] 

1.  Metal. :  The  act  or  process  of  assaying  metals, 
or  of  freeing  thorn  from  foreign  substances,  and  as- 
certaining the  nature  and  quantity  of  pure  metal 
contained  in  any  ore ;  metallurgy. 

2.  Pfiifs.:  The  act  or  process  of  determining  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  medicines,  &c. 

d09-l-mas'-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  rfofci'ma3/t'fco8=pertain- 
ing  to  examination;  dokimazo—to  try,  to  essay.] 
Pertaining  to  the  assaying  of  metals,  &c. ;  metal- 
lurgical. 

"  In  the  docimastic  art  ...  to  determine  propor- 
tions with  accuracy  is  the  most  difficult  operation  of  ana- 
lytic chemistry." — Trans,  of  Royal  Soc.,  xci.,  p.  209. 

d09-I-m6r-&-£y\  s.  [Gr.  dofc('mos=tried,  essayed, 
and  logos=&  word,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on 
metallurgy,  or  the  art  of  assaying  metals,  etc. 

*dS9  -I-tf,  s.  [Lat.  doceo=to  teach.]  Docility; 
readiness  to  be  taught  or  to  learn. 

dock  (l),  *docke,  *doke,  docken,  dockin,  s. 
[A.  b.  docce,  prob.  borrowed  from  Gael.  dogha^bur- 
dock.  Cf .  Gr.  daukos,  daukon=a  kind  of  parsnip  or 
carrot.  (Skeat.)] 

Botany : 

1.  A  common  name  for  various  species  of  Rumex. 
They  are  perennial  herbs,  most  of  them  being 
troublesome  weeds.  The  roots  are  strong,  stems 
erect,  leaves  not  hastate.  Natural  order, . 
aceee.  r — 


'  I  might  enlarge  in  commendation  of  the  noble  hound, 
as  also  of  the  docibleness  of  dpgs  in  general." — fl'altoH: 
Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

d6-9ld'-I-um,  8.  [Gr.  dokidion,  dimin.  of  dokos— 
a  beam,  a  shaft.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Desmidiaceee,  having  single, 
straight,  linear,  elongated  cells,  sometimes  attenu- 
ated toward  the  ends,  constricted  at  the  middle, 
ends  truncated;  segments  usually  inflated  at  the 
base ;  vesicles  either  scattered  or  arranged  in  a 
single  longitudinal  row  There  are  several  species. 
(Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

do  -9lle,  or  do9'-Ile,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  docilis, 
from  doceo=to  teach.] 
1.  Able  to  learn. 


"  Nothing  teems 

But  hateful  rfocfcs,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs, 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  r.,  v.  2. 
2.  Malva  sylvestris.    (Britten  <£  Holland.) 
If  In  dock,  out  nettle:  A  singular  phrase  indicat- 
ing unsteadiness  or  inconstancy,  which  was  popular 
during  a  long  period.    It  alludes  to  the  fact  that 
the  dock  is  used  to  take  out  the  sting  of  the  nettle. 
"  Now  then  that  we  bee  not,  all  our  life  long,  thus  off 
and  on,  fast  or  loose,  in  docke,  out  nettle,  and  in  nettle, 
out  docke,  it  will  behove  us  once  more  yet  to  looke  buck." 
Bishop  Andrewes:  Sermons  (fol.),  p.  391.     (Wares.) 

dock  bistort,  s. 

Bot.:  Polygonum  bistorta.     (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dock-cress,  s. 


2.  Willing  or  ready  to  learn ;  easily  taught. 
"The  docile  mind  may  soone  thy  precepts  know 

And  hold  them  faithfully." 

Ben  Jonson:  Horace;  Ars  Poetica. 
IT  It  was  sometimes  followed  by  to  : 
"  Soon  docile  to  the  secret  acts  of  ill, 
With  smiles  I  could  betray,  with  temper  kill." 

Prior:  Solomon;  Power. 

3.  (Of  the  lower  animals) :  Tractable,  easily  man- 
aged. 

"Dogs  soon  grow  accustomed  to  whatever  they  are 
taught,  and  being  docile  and  tractable,  are  very  useful  " 
—Ellis:  Voyage. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  docility 
tractability,  and  ductility :  "  The  idea  of  submit- 
ting to  the  directions  of  another  is  comprehended 
in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms:  docility 
marks  the  disposition  to  conform  our  actions  in  all 
particulars  to  the  will  of  another,  and  lies  alto- 
gether in  the  will ;  tractability  and  ductility  are 
modes  of  docility,  the  former  m  regard  to  the  con- 
duct, the  latter  in  regard  to  the  principles  and 
sentiments:  docility  is  in  general  applied  to  the 
ordinary  actions  of  the  life,  where  simply  the  will 
is  concerned;  tractability  is  applicable  to  points  of 


times;  it  ought  to  be  tractable  when  acting  under 
the_  direction  of  its  superiors ;  it  ought  to  be  ductile 
to  imbibogood  principles:  the  wantof  docility  may 
spring  from  a  defect  in  the  disposition  ;  the  want  of 
tractableness  may  spring  either  from  a  defect  in  the 
temper  or  from  self-conceit;  the  want  of  ductility 
lies  altogether  in  a  natural  stubbornness  of  char- 
acter :  docility  being  altogether  independent  of  the 


IT  (1)  Fiddle  dock: 
Bot. :  A  book-name  for  Rumex  pulcher,  from  the 
shape  of  the  leaves.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

(2)  Flatter  dock: 

Bot. :  Many  large-leaved  plants  are  called  gener- 
ically  docks ;  flatter  probably  refers  to  the  floating 
loaf.  (Britten  cfe  Holland.)  (a)  Nymphcea  alba, 
(b)  Nuphar  lutea,  (c)  The  water  form  of  Polygonum 
amphibium,  (d)  Potamogeton  natans. 

(3)  F lea  dock: 

Bot.:  Petasites  vulgaris.    (Britten  d  Holland.) 

(4)  Gentle  dock: 

Bot. :  Polygonum  bistorta.     (Britten  &  Holland.) 

(5)  Kadledock: 

Bot.:  (a)  Senecio  Jacobcea,  (b)  Anthriscus  svlves- 
tris.  (Britten  A  Holland.) 

(6)  Mullein  dock: 

Bot. :  Verbascum  thapsus. 

(7)  Patience  dock,  Patient  dock: 

Bot.:  Polygonum  bistorta,  from  the  old  name 
Passions,  because  eaten  about  Passion-tide.  (Brit- 
ten <&  Holland.) 

(8)  Pop  dock: 

Bot.:  Digitalis  purpurea;  dock  from  its  large 
coarse  loaves,  and  pop  from  the  habit  of  children  to 
inflate  and  burst  the  flower.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

(9)  Round  dock  : 

Bot. :  Malva  sylvestris. 

(10)  Sharp  dock: 
Bot. :  Rumex  acetosa. 

(11)  Smear  dock: 

Bot.:  Chenopodium  Bonus-HenricuK.  (Britten  <& 
Holland.) 

(12)  Sour  dock,  "Sower  docke:- 

Bot.:  (a)  Rumex  acetosa,  (b)  Rumex  acetosella. 
(Britten  <S  Holland.) 

"Sorel,  which  in  the  North  is  called  sower  dockes." — 
Ilulleyn:  Book  of  Simples,  fol.  7. 
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P6"*'    3<5*1;    cat-     5el1-     chorus.     9hin,    benph;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.   ph  =  f. 
=  shg.n.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -(ion,      -s.lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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(13)  Velvet  dock: 

Bot. :  (a)  Inula  Helenium,  (b)  Verbascum  thap- 
sus,  from  its  soft  leaves.  (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

(14)  Water  dock: 

Bot.:  Rumex  Hydrolapathum.  (Britten  ct  Hol- 
land.) 

d5ck  (2), «.  [O.  Icel.  dockr=&  tail ;  Ger.  doche= 
a  short  piece,  a  branch.]  [DoCK  (1),  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  tail  of  any  beast  cut  short  or  clipped ;  a 
stump  of  a  tail. 

2.  The  solid  part  of  the  tail  of  an  animal. 

"The  tail  of  a  great  rhinoceros  is  not  well  described 
by  Bontius.  The  dock  is  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
two  inches  broad,  like  an  apothecary's  spatula." — Grew: 
Musceum. 

3.  A  case  or  cover  of  leather  for  the  docked  tail  of 
an  animal. 

4.  The  tail,  the  back. 

"Some  call  the  bishops  weather-cocks, 
Who  where  their  heads  were  turn  their  docks." 

Colril:  Mock  Poem,  p.  72. 

*5.  The  stern  of  a  ship,  as  being  the  hinder  part. 

"She  bare  many  canons,  six  on  every  side,  with  three 
great  bassils,  two  behind  in  her  dock,  and  one  before." — 
Pitscottie,  pp.  107,  108. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Harness:  The  divided  piece  forming  part  of  the 
Crupper,  through  which  the  horse's  tail  is  inserted. 

2.  Law :  The  compartment  or  place  where  a  pris- 
oner stands  in  court. 

"  Bethink  you 
Of  some  course  suddenly  to  scape  the  dock." 

BenJonson:  Alchemist,*.  B. 

d5ck  (3),  s.  [O.  Dnt.  dokke-Si  harbor;  Low  Lat. 
doga=&  canal,  a  ditch ;  cf.  Ger.  docke ;  Dan.  dokhe ; 
Sw.  docfca=a  dock,  from  Gr.  doche=&  receptacle; 
dechomai=to  receive.] 

Hydraul.  Engin.:  An  artificial  excavation  or 
structure  for  containing  a  vessel  for  repairs,  load- 
Ing  or  unloading.  Docks  are  of  various  kinds,  as, 
for  instance:  Wet-dock,  dry-dock,  graving-dock, 
screw-dock,  sectional-dock,  floating-dock,  hydraulic- 
dock,  slip-dock,  and  shipbuilding-dock.  (See  these 
words.) 

dock-dues,  8.  pi.  Charges  made  for  the  use  of 
docks ;  dockage. 

dock-master,  «.  The  official  who  has  charge  and 
superintendence  of  a  dock. 

dock-rent,  s.  The  charge  made  for  warehousing 
or  storing  goods  in  a  dock. 

dock- warrant,  8. 

Comm. :  A  kind  of  receipt  given  by  the  owner  of  a 
dock  in  return  for  goods  deposited  with  him.  It 
passes  freely  from  hand  to  hand  like  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, but  differs  from  it  in  this  respect,  that  no 
exchange  is  implied  in  the  transaction.  A  dock- 
warrant  refers  to  certain  goods,  goes  with  those 
goods,  and  is  of  no  value  apart  from  them.  It  gives 
the  holder  a  claim  to  those  specific  goods,  and  not 
merely  to  something  of  equal  value,  as  a  bill  of  ex- 
change does.  Dock-warrants  are  often  deposited 
with  bankers  as  security  for  money  advanced  by 
way  of  loan.  (Bithell.) 

dock-yard,  s.  A  yard  or  inclosed  magazine  near 
a  harbor,  in  which  are  deposited  all  kinds  of  neces- 
sary stores  and  materials  for  vessels. 

"  I  suggested  that  he  might  go  to  a  dock-yard,  and  work, 
as  Peter  the  Great  did." — Bostoell:  Tour  to  the  Hebrides, 
p.  804. 

d8ck (l),*dock-en, *dok-kyn, v. t.  [DOCK (2), 8. 
Or  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  Welsh  tocio=to 
clip,  to  dock.  (Sfceat.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  off  or  away  the  tail,  to  cut  short, 
"  Dokkj/n,  or  smytyn  awey  the  tayle.  Decaudo."— Prompt. 

Parr. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  cut  anything  short,  to  curtail,  to  abridge. 
"One  or  two  stood  constant  centry,  who   docked   all 

favors  handed  down." — Swift:  Examiner. 

(2)  To  cut  down,  to  deduct  a  part  from:  as,  To 
dock  an  account. 

f(3)  To  deprive  of  a  part  of :  as,  To  dock  a  person 
of  his  liberty,  state,  honors,  &c. 

"  We  know  they  [bishops]  hate  to  be  dockt  and  dipt." — 
Milton :  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  i. 

(4)  To  flog,  to  beat.    (Scotch.) 
til.  Law:  To  cut  off,  to  destroy,  to  bar:  as,  To 
dork  an  entail.       « ' 
dock  (2),  e.i.    [DOCK  (3),  «.] 

1.  Gen. :  To  bring  into  dock  or  harbor. 

2.  Specif.:  To  place  a  vessel  in  a  dry-dock,  sup- 
porting her  with  blocks  and  shores  in  an  upright 
position  for  purposes  of  repair. 
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dock  -age  (age  aslg),  s.    [Eng.  dock;  -age.] 

1.  Accommodation  in  dock?. 

2.  A  charge  made  for  docking  or  moving  vessels 
in  a  dock. 

docked  (11,  *docket,  *dockyd,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DOCK  (1),  i'.] 

docked  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DOCK  (2),  t.] 

dock-en,  s.  [DOCK  (1),  «.]  The  plant  Dock 
Rumex  obtusifolius,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

"  Na,  na,  Lizzy,  I'  m  no  sae  scant  of  claith  as  to  sole  my 
hose  wi*  a  docken." — Saxon  and  Gael,  Hi.  76. 

IT  (1)  Etdin  Docken. 

Bot. :  Rumex  aquaticus.    (Jamieson.) 

(2)  Flowery  Docken. 

Bot.:  Chenopodium  Bonus-Henricus.  Probably 
floury  is  meant,  from  the  mealiness  of  its  leaves. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

(3)  Mercury  Docken. 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  Bonua-Henricue. 

(4)  Soitr  Docken. 
Bot. :  Rumfjc  acetosa. 

(5)  Water  Docken. 

Bot.:  Petasites  vulgaris.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

d8ck'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  dock  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  A  stamp  for 
cutting  and  piercing  dough  in  making  crackers  or 
sea-biscuit. 

dock  -et,  d5c'-quet  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Dock  (i),  v.; 
dimin.  suff.  -et.~\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  ticket,  a  label,  or  bill  attached  to  goods, 
containing  directions  as  to  their  owner,  destination, 
&c. 

2.  A  similar  ticket,  containing  the  particulars  of 
the  measurement  of  the  goods  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached. 

3.  A  summary  or  digest  of  a  paper.    [II.  l.J 

"  Several  proportions  of  arms  mentioned  in  a  docqnet, 
then  sent  inclosed  in  onr  said  letters."— Clarendon.  Civil 
War.  ii.  426. 

4.  A  summary  or  list  of  business  to  be  done 
any  meeting. 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  summary  or  digest  of  a  long  paper  or  papers ; 
a  small  piece  of  paper  or  parchment  containing  an 
abstract  or  the  heads  of  any  writing. 

2.  A  register  of  judgments. 

3.  An  alphabetical  list  of  cases  for  trial  in  a  court 
or  of  the  names  of  the  parties  to  such  cases. 

dock  -et,  doc  -quet  (qu  as  k),  v.  t.  [DOCKET,  «.] 

1.  To  make  an  abstract,  digest,  or  summary  of  the 
heads  of  a  writing,  paper,  or  document,  and  enter 
it  in  a  book. 

2.  To  make  an  abstract  or  note  of  the  contents  of 
a  paper  on  the  back. 

"Whatever  letters  and  papers  you  keep,  docket  and  tie 
them  up  in  their  respective  classes."— Lord  Chesterfield. 

3.  To  mark  with  a  docket. 

dock  -eVed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DOCKET,  «.] 
dock -Ing  (l),pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [DOCK  (l),v.] 
*A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  stibst. :  The  act  of  cutting  short,  curtailing 

or  abridging. 

dock-Ing  (Z),pr.par.,  a.  &  e.    [DOCK  (2),».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  Assubst. :    The  act  or  process  of  placing  or 

putting  into  a  dock. 
*doc-tll -b-quous  (qu  as  kw),   a.     [Lat.  from 

docttt8=learned,    and   loquor=to   speak.]      Using 

learned  expressions.    (Ash.) 


doc  -tor,  *doc-tour,  *doc-tur,  a.  [Lat.  from 
doctus,  pa.  par.  of  doceo=to  teach;  Fr.  docteur; 
Prov.  &  Sp.  doctor;  Poii.doutor;  Ital.  dottore.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  man  skilled  or  learned  in  any  profession ;  a 
teacher,  a  professor,  an  instructor. 

"They  found  him  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
the  doctors."— Luke  ii.  46. 

2.  A  learned,  able,  or  skillful  man. 

"Of  such  doctrine  never  was  there  school, 
But  the  heart  of  the  fool. 
And  no  man  therein  doctor  but  himself." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  297-299 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"So  lived  our  sires  ere  doctors  learned  to  kill, 
And  multiplied  with  theirs  the  weekly  bill." 

Dryden:  To  my  Honored  Kinsman,  71,  72. 
II.   Technically : 

\.  Med.:  A  physician;  one  who  is  duly  licensed 
and  qualified  to  practice  medicine ;  one  whose  pro- 
fession is  the  treatment  and  cure  of  diseases. 

2.  Univ. :  One  who  has  taken  the  highest  degree 
a  faculty. 

3.  Law :  The  assumption  of  t  no  functions  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine  by  an  unqualified  or  unlicensed 
person  is  in  most  of  the  states  punishable  by  fine. 
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4.  Mach.:  A  part  in  a    machine   for  regulating; 
quantity,  adjusting,  or  feeding: 

(1)  Paper-making:  A  steel  edge  on  the  pressure- 
roll  of  a  paper-machine  to  remove  any  adhering: 
fibers. 

(2)  Stecm-enaint :  A  donkey-engine.     An   auxil- 
iary steam-engine  to  feed  the  boiler. 

(3)  Calico-print. :  A  scraper  to  remove  superfluous 
coloring-matter  from  the  cylinder.    The  color-doc- 
tor of  a  calico-printing  machine,  which  wipes  su- 
perfluous color  from  the  face  of  the  engraved  roller. 
The   lint-doctor,  which   removes   fluff    and   loose- 
threads  from  the  said  roller.    The  cleaning-doctor, 
which  wipes  clean  the  surface  of  the  roller.    [Duc- 
TOR.] 

5.  n'ines :  A  name  given  to  brown  sherry,  from  its 
being  concocted  from  a  harsh  thin  wine  by  the  ad- 
dition of  old  boiled  mosto  stock.    The  syrup  when 
added  to  fresh  must  ferments  and  the  product  is 
used  for  doctoring  up  inferior  wines.    [MosTO.] 

*6.  Gaming  (pi.) :  False  dice. 

"Here  are  the  little  doctors,  which  cure  the  distempers, 
of  the  purse." — Fielding:  Tom  Jones,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xii, 

1.  Ichthy.:  The  same  as  DOCTOE-FISH  (q.  v.). 

IT  To  put  the  doctor  on  or  upon  one :  To  cheat* 
[DOCTOR, s.,  II.  6.] 

"  Perhaps  ways  and  'means  may  be  found  to  put  the  doc- 
tor  upon  the  old  prig." — T.  Browne:  Works,  i.  236. 

doctor-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  name  given  to  the  species  of  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Acanthurus,  from  the  sharp, 
lancet-like  spines  on  each  sida  of  the  tail,  which 
will  extract  blood  from  the  hands  of  those  who- 
handle  them  incautiously.  They  are  also  called 
Surgeon-fish  (q.  v.).  [ACANTHURUS.] 

doctor's  Stuff,  s.    Physic,  medicine. 

"  I've  got  to  take  my  doctor's  stuf."—O.  Eliot:  Mill  Ott 
the  Floss,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iz. 

d5c  -tor,  v.  t.  &  i.    [DOCTOB,  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

I.  To  treat  as  a  doctor;  to  administer  medicines, 
&c.,  to. 

"  They  carried  him  in  there  to  doctor  him."— if.  Twain; 
Innocents  Abroad,  p.  100. 

*2.  To  make  a  doctor;  to  confer  the  degree  of 
doctor  on. 

"No  man  who  deliberates  is  likely  to  be  doctored." — 
Southey:  Letters,  Hi.  196. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  patch  up,  to  mend. 

2.  To  adulterate ;  to  make  up  so  as  to  assume  a 
false  appearance  or  character:  as,  to  doctor  wine. 
•See.    [DOCTOR,  s.,  II.  5.] 

"  She  doctored  the  punch  and  shedorfored  the  negus." 
Barham:  Ing.  Legends;  A  Houseiearming. 

3.  To  cook,  to  falsify:  as,  to  doctor  accounts. 

4.  To  kill  a  person.    (Scotch.) 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  practice  medicine  as  a  physician. 

tdSc'-tSr-al,  a.  [Fr.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to- 
the  degree  of  a  doctor. 

"The  doctoral  title  which  he  pretended  to  have  received 
from  the  University  of  Salamanca."  —  Macaulay:  Hist- 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*d5c'-t5r-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  doctoral;  -ly.]  la 
manner  of  a  doctor ;  like  a  doctor. 

"  The  physicians  resorted  to  him  to  touch  his  pulse,  and! 
consider  of  his  disease  doctorally  at  their  departure." — 
Hakewill. 

•doc -t6r-ate,  «.  [Fr.  doctorat.]  The  degree. 
rank,  or  title  of  a  doctor ;  doctorship. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  lord,  for  your  congratulations, 
on  my  advancement  to  the  doctorate." — Hurd:  Letters; 
lett.  206. 

*d8c  -tor-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.    [DOCTORATE,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  upon  ; 
to  make  a  doctor. 

"The  parson  was  master  of  arts;  but  whether  doctoratea 
by  degree  or  courtesy,  because  of  his  profession,  I  know 
not."—  Llllm  Life,  <tc.,p.  77. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  or  receive  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor. 

"  Advocate  to  the  council  for  the  marches  of  Wales,  but 
afterward  doctorated  in  medicine  at  Oxford."— H'arfon.- 
Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  895. 
doc  -tored,  pa. par.  or  a.    [DOCTOR,  t'.] 
doc  -t5r-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [DOCTOR,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.   adj. :  (Soo   the; 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  profession  of  practicing  medi- 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  hatching,  adulterating,  cook- 
ing, or  falsifying. 

"  This  pncifyer's  doctoring  were  a  good  profe."— Sir  T. 
3Iore:  Works,  p.  915. 
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*doc-tor-ly,  *doc-tnur-ly,  <t.  [Eng.  doctor  ;4y.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  doctor  or  learned  man. 

"  Come  in,  at  last,  with  ft  doctorly  wipe  of  '  Adduci  non 
possum  ut  sequar;'  I  cannot  go  with  them." — lip.  Hall: 
Son.  of  Mart:  derail,  i.  5. 

2.  Scholarly,  learned. 

"  The  dfjctourly  prelates  were  no  more  so  often  called  to 
the  house." — Fox:  Life  <if  Tr/nuall. 

doc -t5r- ship,  s.  [Eng.  doctor;  •ship.']  The 
rank,  title,  or  degree  of  a  doctor;  doctorate. 

"  From  a  echolnr  he  became  a  fellow,  and  then  the  presi- 
dent of  thecollege,  after  he  had  received  all  the  prarc* 
and  degrees,  the  proctorship  and  the  doctorsliip." — Claren- 
don: Cifil  War,  i.  1D!>. 

Doctors'-Commons,  s. 

English  Law,  &c. :  The  house  or  houses  in  the  city 
of  London  occupied  by  an  association  of  Doctors 
of  Civil  Law,  who  agreed  to  take  food  at  a  common 
table.  It  came  into  existence  in  1509,  and  was 
formed  by  civilians  entitled  to  plead  in  the  Court  of 
Arches.  \Vheretheyfirstmethasnotbeen  recorded, 
but  iii  1568  Dr.  Henry  Hervie  procured  a  place  for 
them  near  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  being  burnt 
in  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  was  again  rebuilt  and 
"was  occupied  till  quite  recently  for  its  original  pur- 
pose. In  1768,  the  Society  was  incorporated  tinder 
the  name  of  "  the  College  of  Doctors  of  Laws  exer- 
cent  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts," 
The  Doctors  of  Laws  referred  to  were  those  who 
had  received  the  academic  degree  of  D.C.L.  from 
the  University  of  Oxford  or  from  that  of  Cambridge. 
Doctors'  Commons  consisted  of  five  Courts — viz., 
the  Court  of  Arches,  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Can- 
terbury, the  Court  of  Faculties  or  Dispensations, 
the  Consistory  Court,  and  the  High  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty. The  official  residences  of  the  Judges  in  the 
Courts  were  within  the  precincts  of  Doctors' Com- 
mons. Recent  legal  changes  and  other  causes,  hav- 
ing removed  the  necessity  for  its  continuance,  20  & 
21  Viet.  c.  17,  §116,  117,  gave  the  Society  power  to 
sell  their  property,  surrender  their  charter  of  incor- 
poration, and  dissolve  the  college. 

"You  told  me  that  a  dignitary  of  our  Church,  in  friend- 
ship to  the  gentleman's  father,  had  been  at  Doctors'-Com- 
mons; and  there  fee'd  one  of  the  doctors,  who  is  a  judge 
of  one  of  those  courts  where  matrimonial  causes  are  con- 
asable." — Bp.  Barlow:  Remains,  p.  365. 

*doc  -tress,  doc  -tSr-ess,  s.     [English  doctor; 
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1.  A  female  teacher  or  instructor. 

"Glorying  in  nothing  more  than  to  be  called  the  doc- 
toress  of  all  nations."— Tr.  of  Jioccalini  (1626),  p.  71. 

2.  A  female  physician. 

"Should  you  say  an  ague  were  a  fever,  the  doctoress 
would  have  a  shaking  fit  of  laughter!" — Whitlock:  Jtfan- 
ners  of  the  English,  p.  47. 

*doc  -trlQC,  s,  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  doctrix,  fern,  of 
doctor.]  The  same  as  DOCTRESS  (q,  v.). 

"Onles  the  Jewish  tongue  kepe  silence,  being  the  floe- 
trice  and  auauncer  of  carnall  obseruaunces,  the  evangel- 
icall  tongue  hath  no  power  to  speke." — Udall:  Luke  i. 

*doc  -trln-^-ble,  «.  [Eng.  (doctrin(e) ;  -able.] 
Containing  doctrine. 

"Then  certainely  is  more  doct rinable  the  fained  Cirus 
in  Xenophon  then  the  true  Cyrus  in  Justine." — Sidney: 
Apology  for  Poetry,  (Wares.) 

d5c-trln-a'ire,  doc-trln-na  ire,  s.  [Fr.,  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  doctrinarius,  from  doc/n'na=teaching, 
instruction.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  theorizes  in  politics  without  regard  to 
practical  considerations ;  a  theorizer,  an  ideologist. 

"A  few  crotchet-mongers,  Positiviets,  and  doctrinaires,'' 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

2.  One  of   the  party  or  class  of  politicians  de- 
scribed in  II. 


ensemble  de  doctrines  Staient  semi-liber  ales  et 
semi-conservatives."  "  Doctrinaire :  Political  term 
introduced  under  the  Restoration  (1814-1830).  A 
politician  whose  ideas  are  dominated  by  a  mixture 
of  the  doctrines  supported  by  the  semi-liberals  and 
semi  conservatives.  (Littr^.)]  A  name  given  in 
1814  to  a  class  or  section  of  politicians  in  France, 
who  held  moderately  liberal  views.  They  supported 
constitutional  principles  (that  is,  a  limited  mon- 
archy with  representative  government)  as  opposed 
to  arbitrary  monarchical  power  on  the  one  hand, 
and  republicanism  on  the  other.  They  derived 
their  name  from  their  being  looked  upon  by  the 
members  of  both  extreme  parties  as  mere  theorizers 
or  visionaries  without  any  practical  knowledge  or 
consideration  of  politics. 

doc'-trln-al,  a.  &  a.  [Low  Lat.  doctrinalis,  from 
doctrina= teaching,  instruction  ;  Fr.&  Sp,  doctrinal ,' 
Port,  doutrinal;  Ital.  doctrinale.] 
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A.  As  diljct't/rc : 

*1.  Pertaining  to  the  act,  art,  or  practice  of  teach- 
ing or  affording  instruction. 

"  What  special  property  or  quality  is  that,  which  being 
nowhere  found  but  in  sermons,  maketh  them  effectual  to 
save  souls,  and  leaveth  all  other  doctrinal  means  besides 
destitute  of  vital  efficacy."— Iluukrr. 

2.  Pertaining  to  doctrine ;  of  tho  nature  of  or  con- 
taining a  doctrine. 

"  Most  of  the  Commissioners  were  equally  unwilling  to 
pive  up  the  doctrinal  clauses." — Macaulay:  Hist.  En-j., 
ch.  xiv. 

*B.  As  subst. :  Something  that  is  or  forms  a  part 
of  doctrine ;  that  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
doctrine. 

"  To  teach  you  the  doctrtnals  of  salvations  and  of  the 
Son  ...  to  teach  you  the  doctrinals  only  in  a  doc- 
trinal way." — Goodwin:  Works,  voL  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  126. 

doc  -trin-al-lS?,  adv.  [Encr.  doctrinal;  -ly.~\  In 
the  form  of  or  by  way  of  doctrine ;  as  a  doctrine. 

"  Scripture  accommodates  itself  to  common  opinions, 
and  employs  the  usual  forms  of  speech,  without  delivering 
anything  doctrinally  concerning  these  points." — Ray. 

*doc-trln-ar'-l-an,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  doctrin- 
an'tts,  from  doctrina.]  A  doctrinaire ;  a  political 
theorist. 

doc-trln-ar'-I-an-Ifm,  s.  [Eng.  doctrinarian; 
-ism.]  The  principles  or  doctrines  of  the  Doctrin- 
aires ;  theorizing  as  regards  politics. 

*doc-trln-ar'-l-ty'>  s.  [Fr.  doctrinaire.']  Stiff 
pedantry  or  dogmatism. 

"Excess  in  doctrinarity  and  excess  in  earnestness  are 
threatening  to  set  their  mark  on  the  new  political  gen- 
eration."— Lord  Strangford:  Letters  and  Papers,  p.  235. 

doc'-trlne,  *doc-tryne,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  doc- 
rrma=instruction,  learning,  from  doceo=to  teach; 
Port,  doutrina ;  Ital.  dottrina ;  Sp.  doctrina.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  teaching  or  instructing ;  instruction. 

"  Of  Blyssyd  Benyt  to  Johne  the  doctryne." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  267. 

2.  The  act  of  learning. 

"  I  haue  hit  translated  in  myn  englissh  only  for  the 
doctrine." — Chauoer:  Astrolabe,  p.  2. 

*3.  Learning,  knowledge. 

*'  And  they  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine." — Luke  iv.  82. 

4.  That  which  is  taught :  a  principle  or  position 
of  any  sect,  master,  or  teacher. 

"That  great  principle  in  natural  philosophy  is  the  doc- 
trine of  gravitation,  or  mutual  tendency  of  all  bodies 
toward  each  other." — Watts:  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

5.  The  principles,  tenets,  or  dogma  of  any  party 
or  sect. 

"This  seditious,  unconstitutional  doctrine  of  electing 
kings  is  now  publicly  taught,  avowed,  and  printed." — 
Burke. 

II.  Belig.:  The  principles  and  revealed  truths 
which  form  the  basis  of  tho  system. 

Doctrine  of  Chances :  The  formula?  by  which  prob- 
abilities are  calculated ;  the  doctrine  of  probabili- 
ties. Where  the  number  of  chances  for  and  against 
are  known,  the  reasonable  odds  in  favor  of  an  event 
are  calculated  by  the  formation  of  a  fraction  whose 
numerator  is  the  number  of  chances  for  its  happen- 
ing and  its  denominator  the  sum  of  the  chances 
both  for  and  against.  Thus,  if  there  are  3  chances 
for,  and  5  against,  the  odds  will  be  represented  by 
the  fraction  %,  and  that  fraction  of  the  stake 
should  be  offered  as  a  wager. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  doctrine, 
precept,  and  principle:  "The  doctrine  requires  a 
teacher;  the  precept  requires  a  superior  with 
authority ;  theprinciple  requires  only  an  illustrator. 
The  doctrine  is  always  framed  by  some  one ;  the 
precept  is  enjoined  or  laid  down  by  some  one ;  the 
principle  lies  in  the  thing  itself.  The  doctrine  is 
composed  of  principles;  the  precept  rests  upon 
principles  or  doctrines.  Pythagoras  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  enjoined  many 
precepts  on  his  disciples  for  the  regulation  of  their 
conduct,  We  are  said  to  believe  in  doctrines;  to 
obey  precepts;  to  imbibe  or  hold  principles.  The 
doctrine  is  that  which  constitutes  our  faith ;  the 
precept  is  that  which  directs  the  practice :  both  are 
the  subjects  of  rational  assent,  and  suited  only  to 
the  matured  understanding:  principles  are  often 
admitted  without  examination,  and  imbibed  as 
frequently  from  observation  and  circumstances  as 
from  any  direct  personal  efforts ;  children  as  well 
as  men  get  principles." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  doctrine, 
dogma,  and  tenet:  "The  doctrine  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  is  framed ; 
the  dogma  on  the  authority  of  the  body  by  whom  it 
is  maintained ;  the  tenet  rests  on  its  own  intrinsic 
merits.  Many  of  the  doctrines  of  our  blessed  Sav- 
ior are  held  by  faith  in  Him :  they  are  subjects  of 
persuasion  by  the  exercise  of  our  rational  powers ; 
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the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Church  are  admitted  by 
none  but  such  as  admit  its  authority ;  the  tenets  of 
republicans,  levolers,  and  freethinkers  have  been 
unblushingly  maintained  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate." (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

doc  -u-mant,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  documentmn=& 
proof,  from  doceo=to  teach ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Italian 
documento.^ 

*1.  A  proof,  an  evidence,  a  moral  lesson,  an  ex- 
ample. 

"  They  were  forthwith  stoned  to  death,  as  a  document 
unto  others."— Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii., 
§3. 

*2.  That  which  is  taught ;  a  precept,  a  dogma,  a 
doctrine. 

"  Learners  should  not  be  too  much  crowded  with  a  heap 
or  multitude  of  documents  or  ideas  at  one  time." — Watts: 
Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

3.  A  written  or  printed  paper,  evidence,  or  proof ; 
any  paper  containing  information  relating  to  any 
matter. 

*doc  -u-ment,  v.  t.    [DOCUMENT,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  documents,  proofs, 
or  papers  necessary  to  establish  any  fact  or  point. 

2.  To  teach,  to  instruct,  to  school,  to  educate. 

"  I  am  finely  documented  by  my  own  daughter." — Dry- 
den:  Don  Sebastian,  v.  1. 

3.  To  prove,  to  bring  sufficient  evidence  of. 

"  This  city  was  so  often  destroyed,  her  monuments  and 
charters  lost,  that  her  original  cannot  well  be  docu- 
mented."— Blue  Blanket,  p.  4. 

Moc-u-ment'-al,  a.    [Eng.  document;  -ai.]     • 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  teaching  or 
instruction. 

"Documental  sentences." — More:  Mystery  of  Godliness 
(1660),  p.  265. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  documents ; 
documentary. 

doc-u-men'-tar-jf,  a.  [Eng.  document;  -ary.] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  documents  or  written 
evidence. 

"  The  Komans  had  no  full  narrative  history  of  the  first 
war  founded  upon  authentic  documentary  evidence." — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1866),  ch.  v.,  §  1. 

•doc-u-men-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  documentum.'} 
Instruction,  advice. 

"Not  another  word  of  your  documentations." — Richard- 
son: Sir  C.  Grandison,  iv.  157. 

doc'-u-ment-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DOCUMENT,  «.] 

*doc'-u-ment-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  document;  -ize.] 
To  teach,  instruct,  school. 

"I  am  to  be  closeted  and  to  be documentized." — Richard- 
son: SirC.  Grandison,  iv.  157. 

dOCUS,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  stupid  fellow. 

"  Ye  maun  be  an  unco  docus." — Saint  Patrick,  ii.  242. 

dod,  *dodd,  *dod-dyn  (1),  v.  t.  [Probably  a 
variant  of  Dock  (1),  t'.] 

1.  To  lop  or  cut  off,  to  dock. 

"Hue  doddeth  of  huere  hevedes." 

Political  Songs,  p.  192. 

2.  To  shave,  to  cut  or  clip  the  hair. 

"  The  more  that  he  doddide  the  heeris,  so  mych  more 
thei  wexen."— Wycliffe:  2  Kings  xiv.  26. 

3.  (See  extract.) 

"  Our  husbandmen  in  Middlesex  make  a  distinction  be* 
tween  dodding  and  threshing  of  wheat,  the  former  being 
only  the  beating  out  of  the  fullest  and  fairest  grain,  leav- 
ing what  is  lean  and  lank  to  be  threshed  out  afterward. 
Our  comment  may  be  said  to  have  dodded  the  sheriffs  of 
several  counties,  insisting  only  on  their  most  memorable 
actions." — Fuller:  Worthies,  ch.  xv. 

dod(2),v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  wag  or  shake 
about,  to  jog.  (Scotch.) 

dod(l),a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Tile-making :  A  piece  affording  an  annular  throat 
through  which  clay  is  forced,  to  make  drain-pipe. 
[TILE-MACHINE.] 

dod  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  The  Reedmace.    (Britten  <*  Holland.) 

"Dods,  water-seeds  (commonly  called  by  children  Cat's- 
tails)  growing  thereabouts." — Fuller:  Worthies;  North- 
ampton, Ji.  170. 

dod(3),s.  [Gael,  sdod, sdoid."]  A  fit  of  ill-humor, 
a  pet.  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

IT  To  take  the  dods :  To  be  seized  with  a  sullen  fit. 
(Jamieson.) 

"  Your  mother  should  na  be  egget  on  in  her  anger, 
when  she  happens,  poor  body,  to  tak  the  dods  now  and 
then."— The  Entail,  ii.  143. 

dSdd'-ard,  a.    [DODDEBED.] 
dodd'-art,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  a  dimin. 
from  dod  (2),v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  A  game  played  by  two  sides  with  bent  sticks  or 
clubs  and  a  ball,  similiar  to  Hockey  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  bent  stick  or  club  used  in  the  game. 


bffll,    boy;     po~ut,    jdwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     jhin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.   ph  =  l 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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dodd  ~ed,  *dodd-yd,  pa. par.  or  s.    [Doo,  v.] 

1.  Cut  short,  docki-d. 

"Doddyd  as  trees.     Decomattts,  mutilns," — Prompt.  Parr. 

2.  Having  the  hair  cut  or  clipped  ;  shaven,  shorn. 
'*  AJle  that  ben  dodded  in  the  her."—  Wycliffe:    Jeremiah 

xiv.  23. 

3.  Being  without  horns,  as  sheep  or  cattle. 
"Doddyd.    Dfcornutuf,  in  cor  nut  us." — Prompt.  Parv. 

dod-der,   *dod-er,   *dod-ir,  s.   [Dan.  dodder; 
Gt-r.  dotter;  Sw.  dodra.~] 

Botany ; 

1.  The  common  name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Cus- 
cuta  (q.  v.}.  There  are  several  species;  they  are 
slender,  thread-like,  twining,  leafless  parasites,  in- 
volving aud  de- 
stroying  the 
whole  plants  on 
which  they 
grow.  Two  spe- 
cies are  natives 
of  this  country; 
Cuscuta  Epithy- 
m  u  wi,  w  u  icn 
grows  abund- 
antly on  ericas, 
and  C.  europaea^ 
upon  thistles 
and  nettles  or 
other  soft  plants 
within  its  reach, 
bringing  them  to 
final  destruction. 


have    accident-        1.  Flower.    2.  Flower  laid  open, 
ally   been  intro-  3.  Ovary, 

duced:  viz.,  Flax 

Dodder,  C.  trifolii,  and  Clover  Dodder,  C.  Epilinum. 
The  first  destroys  whole  fields  of  flax,  and  the  lat- 
ter preys  to  a  great  extent  on  clover,  both  plants 
being  the  cause  of  great  losses  to  the  agriculturist. 
In  India  some  species  are  very  large  and  powerful, 
involving  trees  of  considerable  size  in  their  grasp. 
{Smith.) 

"  Doder  is  lyke  a  great  red  harpe  stryng;  and  it  wynd' 
eth  about  herbes  .  .  .  and  hath  floures  and  knoppes, 
one  from  another  a  good  space." — Turner:  Herbal,  p.  90- 

2.  Spergula  arvensis.    (Britten  *  Holland.) 

3.  Polygonum  convolvulus.    (Britten  t&  Holland.) 

4.  (PI.) :   Lindley's  name  for   the   order  Cuscu- 
tacea?  (q.  v.) . 

dodder-cake,  s.  An  oil-cake  made  from  the  ref- 
use of  a  cruciferous  plant,  Cavielina  sativa. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

dodder-grass  (l),s. 

Bot.:  Poa subccerulea.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

dodder-laurels,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Cassythaceee  (q.  v.}. 

dod'-der,  v.i.  [Gcr. dotteren.]  [DIDDER,  DITHEE.] 
To  shake,  to  tremble. 

"The  sailor  hugs  thee  to  the dodde ring  mast." 

Thompson:  Sickness,  bk.  iv. 

dodder-grass  (2),s. 

Bot. :  Briza  media.    (Britten  <t  Holland.) 
*dod  -der,  o.    [DODDED.]    Without  horns. 
"  The  dodder  sheep  the  best  breeders." — Obadiah  Bla- 
grave  (1883). 

dod  -dered,  dod  -dard,  a.  [Eng.  dodder;  -ed.] 
Overgrown  with  dodder  or  other  supercrescent 
plants. 

"He  passes  now  thedoddered  oak." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  vi.  3. 

dSd  -der-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DODDER,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr. par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  shaking,  shiver- 
ing, or  trembling. 

if  Doddering  Dickies,  Doddering  Dillies,  Dodder- 
ing Jockies.  and  Doddering  Sancy  are  all  popular 
names  for  Briza  media.  (Britten  dk  Holland.) 

dBd-dle  (1),  dod-dy  (D.dod-dit.a.&s.  [DoD.v.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Without  horns. 

'  Sax  an'  thretty  dodtlit  yowes." 

Hogg:  Mountain  Bard,  p.  193. 

2.  Bald,  without  hair, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  cow  without  horns. 
•2.  A  blockhead. 

"  Nick  ^his  prety  dnddy, 
And  make  him  a  noddy.'* 
Marriage  of  Wit  and  Wisdom.     (Aares.) 

doddle-mittens,  s.  pi.  Worsted  gloves  without 
fingers.  (Scotch.) 
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dod  -die  (2),  dod -dy  (2),  a.  [Eng.  doa  (3),s.;-».] 
Peevish,  pettish,  ill-humored. 

"  Colley  is  as  doddu  and  crabbit  to  Watty  <u  if  he  was 
its  adversary."— The  Entail,  i.  166. 

dod  -die,  v.  i.  &  t.     [A  frequent,  of  dod  (2),  v.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  walk  unsteadily ;  to  shako  or  wag 
about. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  shake. 

"Nodding  and  tlutltllinu  his  head."—  L'rquharl  Kobe, 
lais,  bk.  i.,  oh.  xjcii.  (Davits.) 

do  dec-a-dac'-tyi-5n,  s.  [Gr.  dodefca= twelve, 
and  doMvlor=a  finger.] 

Anat.:  The  upper  extremity  of  the  small  intes- 
tines; the  duodenum,  so  called  because  it  is  about 
twelve  finger-breadths  long.  [DUODENUM.] 

do-dec-a-chor -don.    [Gr.] 

Music:  An  instrument  with  twelve  strings. 
(Stainer  it  Barrett.) 

do-dec  -agon,  s.  [Gr.  dodeka  =  twelve,  and 
gunia=&n  angle.] 

Beam. :  A  plane  figure  of  twelve  equal  angles  and 
sides. 

do-dec  -a-g?n,  s.  [Gr.  dodefca=twelve,  and  gyne 
=  a  woman,  a  female.] 

Bat. :  A  plant  having  twelve  separate  styles. 

d6-dec-a-g?H  -I-a,  e.  pi.  [Eng.  dodecagyn;  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -/a.] 

Bo*.:  In  the  Linmean  system  of  classification, 
the  eleventh  order  of  plants,  containing  those  hav- 
ing from  twelve  to  nineteen  free  styles. 

do-dec  a-£?n  -I-an,  a.  [Eng.  dodecagyn;  -ian.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  DODECAOYNOUS  (q.  v.). 

do-dec-ag -y  nous,  a.    [Eng.  dodecagyn;  -ous.~\ 

Bot. :  Having  twelve  separate  styles. 

do-dec  a-he  -dral,  a.  [Eng.  dodecahedron); 
adj.  suff.  -o./.]  Pertaining  to  a  dodecahedron ;  con- 
taining twelve  equal  sides;  of  the  form  of  a  dode- 
cahedron. 

"  Consisting  of  dodecahedral  cells." — Batfour:  Botany, 
§  5. 

do  dec-a-he  -dr5n,  *do  dec-a-e  -dron,  s.  [Gr. 
dodeka= twelve,  and  Aedra=a  base.] 

ffeom.:  A  solid  figure  comprehended  under  twelve 
equal  sides,  each  of  which  is  a  regular  pentagon. 

do-de-can'-der,  s.  [Gr.  dodeka  =  twelve;  aner 
(geuit.  undros)  =  a  male.] 

Bot . :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  class  Dodecandria ; 
a  plant  having  twelve  stamens. 

d6-de  can  -drl-a,  s.  [Gr.  dodefca=twelve;  aner 
(genit.  andros)—a  male,  and  Latin  neut.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -toj 

Bot. :  In  the  Linneean  system  of  classification, 
the  eleventh  class  of  plants,  comprehending  those 
having  twelve  to  nineteen  free  stamens. 

do-de-can'-drl-an,  a.  [Eng.  dodecander;  -ian.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  DODECANDBOUS  (q.  v.J. 
do-de-can -drous,  a.    [Eng.  dodecander;  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  twelve  to  nineteen  free  stamens ;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Dodecandria  (q.  v.). 

do  dec -ane,  s.  [Gr.  dode)to= twelve ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ajie.] 

Chem.:  CnH26,  a  paraffin  hydrocarbon,  boiling 
between  196-  and  200°.  Obtained  by  distilling  petro- 
leum; also  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  normal 
hexylic  iodide,  CcHi3I. 

do-dec  a-pet  -a-lOUB,  a.  [Gr.  dodefca=twelvej 
pe.talon=a  leaf,  a  petal,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oiw.] 

Bot. :  Having  twelve  petals. 

do-dec  -a-style,  s.  [Gr.  dodeka  =  twelve,  and 
sti/los=a  column.] 

Arch. :  A  colonnade  or  portico  having  twelve  col- 
umns in  front. 

do-dec-a-tfyT-la-ble,  s.  [Gr.  dodeka  —  twelve, 
and  English  syllable  (q.  T.).]  A  word  of  twelve 
syllables. 

do-dec-a-syl-lab -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  dode/:a=twelve, 
and  Eng.  si/llabic  (q.  v.).]  Containing  or  consist- 
ing of  twelve  syllables. 

•do-de-cat-e-mbr-I-Sn,  s.  [Gr.  diidekatemorion 
=the  twelfth  part:  dodeA'o?o«=twelfth ;  dodeka= 
twelve,  and  mnrion=&  part,  a  piece.]  The  twelfth 
part ;  a  dodecatemory. 

"'Tis  dodecatemorion  thus  described." — Creech. 

*do-de  cat-em'-or-y5,  s.  [Gr.  dodekatemorion.'] 
One  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

"The  doflecatemories,  or  constellations;  the  moon's 
mansion,  &c." — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  248. 

dodge,  v.i.&t.  [Etym.  doubtful:  according  to 
Prof.  Skeat,  the  base  is  that  which  appears  in  the 
provincial  dad  or  dod=to  jog,  to  shake;  cf.  dodder, 
v.,  didder,  and  dither.  By  others  it  is  taken  as  a 
modification  of  the  verb  to  dog  (q.  v.).] 


dodipate 


A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  start  aside  suddenly ;  to  change  one's  place 
by  a  sudden  start  or  movement. 

"It  was  admirable  to  see  with  what  dexterity  St.  Jago 
'/<•'</••/  behind  the  beast." — Darutin-  Vouaae  round  the 
World.  (18TO),  ch.  ix.,  p.  190. 

2.  To  change  from  place  to  place  rapidly. 
"  For  he  had,  any  time  this  ten  years  full, 

Dodged  with  him  betwixt  Cambridge  and  the  Bull." 
Milton:  On  the  University  Carrier. 
*3.  To  use  craft ;  to  act  trickily. 

"  Send  hnmble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  o£  lowness." 

Siuikesp.:  Antony  and  Cteop'tlra,  iii.  11. 

*4.  To  quibble,  to  be  evasive,  to  play  fast  and 
loose. 

"  They  so  long  dodged  with  him  about  trifles."— Hoobes: 
Btktmtm. 

6.  To  jog  or  trudge  along.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Traiaitii-e: 

1.  To  escape  by  suddenly  shifting  one's  position ; 
to  evade  by  starting  aside. 

"It  seemed  next  worth  while 
To  dodge  the  sharp  sword  set  against  my  life." 

E.  B.  Browntng. 

2.  To  escape  from,  to  evade  by  craft. 

"To  dodge  and  draw  off  dogs  from  pursuing  their 
young." — Derham:  Fhysico-Theulooy,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  9,  note  68. 

3.  To  act  with  craft  or  trickery  toward;  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  ;  to  cheat,  to  baffle. 

"  He  dodged  me  with  a  long  and  loose  account." 

Tennyson:  Sea  Dreams,  145. 

4.  To  follow  the  footsteps  of  any  person ;  to  dog. 

"  As  if  it  dodyed  a  water-sprite, 
It  plunged,  and  tacked,  and  veered." 

Coleridge:  Ancient  Mariner,  iii. 

dodge  (1),  s.    [DODGE,  v.] 

1.  A  sudden  start  or  movement  to  one  side. 

2.  A  trick,  an  artifice. 

1F  To  have  the  dodge :  To  be  cheated,  or  let  a  per- 
son give  one  the  slip. 

"Shall  I  trouble  you  so  far  as  to  take  some  pains  with 
me?  I  am  loath  to  have  the  dodge." —  Wily  Beguiled  (Orig. 
of  Drama),  iii.  819. 

dodge  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful:  perhaps  from 
dod  (IT,  ti.J  A  pretty  large  cut  or  slice  of  any  kind 
of  food. 

dodged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DODGE,  t;.] 

dodg-el,  s.  [DODGE  (2),  s.]  A  large  cut,  piece, 
or  lump. 

dodg-el,  v.i.    [DODDLE,  v.;  TODDLE.] 

1.  To  walk  in  a  stiff  or  hobbling  manner,  either 
from  infirmity  or  grossness  of  body. 

2.  To  jog  along,  to  trudge  on. 

dodgel-hem.  s.  The  name  given  to  that  kind  of 
hem  which  is  also  called  a  Splay.  (Scotch.) 

dodg  -er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  dodg(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  escapes  or  evades  anything  by  a  sud- 
den start  or  movement  to  one  side. 

2.  An  artful,  cunning  fellow ;  a  trickster. 

" '  I  am  no  dodger'  replied  the  boatswain."  —  Marryat: 
Midshipman  Easy,  ii.  '.'. 

dodg  -er(2),  s.  Aeriddlecake;  as,  a  corn-dodger, 
&c.  ( U.  S.  Collog.. 

*dodg -er-y1,  s.  [Eng.  dodger  (1);  -y.]  A  dodge,  a 
trick,  an  artifice ;  trickery. 

"Wben  he  had  put  this  dodgery  upon  those  that  had 
gaped  for  the  vacancy.'' — Hacket:  Life  of  William*,  p.  98. 

dodg  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DODGE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Starting  suddenly  to  one   side; 
evading,  tricking. 

2.  Wheelwright.!  Said  of  mortises,  when  they  are 
not  in  the  same  plane  at  the  hub.    By  spreading 
the  butts  of  the  spokes  where  they  enter  the  hub, 
dodging  on  each  side  of  a  median  line  alternately, 
the  wheel  is  stiffened  against  lateral  strain.    The 
wheel  is  said  to  be  staggered.    (Kniyht.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  escaping  by  a  sudden 
start ;  evasion,  trickery. 

dodt  -y,  a.  [Eng.  dodg(e) ;  •y.']  Full  of  dodges 
or  skillful  ana  rapid  movements ;  crafty,  artful, 
tricky. 

"While  the  game  was  in  this  position  .  .  .  by  a  good 
dodgy  run,  got  through." — London  Field. 

*d6d-I-pate,  *dod  I-p61e,  *dod  i  poll,  *dod- 
dy-pole,  *dod-dy-poule,  *dot-l  pole,  s.  [Prob- 
ably from  dote,  v.  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.  pate,  poll=th& 
head.]  A  blockhead,  a  numskull,  a  thickhead. 

"  Ye  noddy  peakes,  ye  doddypoules,  doe  ye  believe  him?" 
— Latimer:  Sermon  iii. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
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*dod  -kin,  s.  [Dut.  duitkin,  dimin.  from  duit=a 
doit  (q.  v.).]  A  little  doit;  a  small  coin,  value  tho 
eighth  part  of  a  stiver. 

"Well,  without  halfpenie,  all  my  wit  is  not  worth  a  dod- 
kin."  — Lulu:  Mother  BomMe,  ii.  2. 

dod  -man,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  A  snail. 

"Oh  what  ft  dodmnn's  heart  have  we  heare,  oh  what  a 
fawne's  courage." — Passenger  of  Henrenuto  (1612). 

2.  Some  kind  of  animal  which  casts  its  shell ;    as 
the  lobster  and  crab. 

"Fish  that  cast  their  shells  are  the  lobster,  the  crab, 
the  craw-fish,  the  hodmandod  or  ttodtitan,  and  the  tor- 
toise."— />'ii,-"j(. 

do  -do,  s.  [Port.  duocio=silly,  foolish.] 
Ornith.:  A  large  bird,  belonging  to  tho  order  Co- 
lumbideD,  or  Pigeons,  that  inhabited  the  Mauritius 
in  great  num- 
bers when  that 
island  was 
colonized  in 
1644  by  the 
Dutch,  but 
which  was  to- 
tally exter- 
minated with- 
in fifty  years 
from  that 
date,  the  last 
record  of  its 
occurrence 
being  in  the 

S>arl681.  The 
odo,  Didus 
ineptus,  was  a 
heavy  bird, 
bigger  than  a 
turkey,  inca- 
pable of  flight, 
and  entirely  unlike  the  pigeons  in  general  appear- 
ance. The  wings  were  rudimentary,  the  legs  short 
and  stout,  and  tho  tail  a  tuft  of  soft  plumes.  Tho 
beak  was  strongly  arched  toward  the  end,  and  the 
upper  mandible  had  a  hooked  point  like  that  of  a 
bird  of  prey.  The  Dodo  owed  its  extermination  to 
the  fact  that"  it  was  good  to  eat  and  was  unable  to 

fly. 

"  The  dndo  [is]  a  bird  the  Dutch  call  walghranrl  or  dod 
Eerseti ;  her  body  is  round  and  fat,  which  occasions  her 
slow  pace  ;  or  that,  her  corpulency." — Sir  T.  Herbert: 
Travels,  p.  882. 

dOd-&-H8B'-jjL,  s.  [Named  after  Dodonceus,  i.  o.' 
after  Rembert  Dodoens,  a  Belgian  botanist  and 
physician,  who  died  A.  D.  1585.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapindacete,  the  typical  oneof 
the  tribe  Dodonew  (q.  v.).  The  flowers  are  apet- 
alous,  unisexual,  or  polygamous;  the  leaves 
various;  the  whole  plant  viscous  and  aromatic. 
Locality:  Australia  without  the  tropics,  and  more 
rarely  other  hot  countries.  Tho  leaves  of  Dodonea 
viscosa  are  used  in  baths  and  fomentations,  the 
wood  of  D.  dioica  is  carminative,  and  D.  thunber- 
giana  is  slightly  purgative  and  febrifugal. 

dod-6-ne"-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dodcm(cea),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Sapindaceie.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  the  ovules  two  or  three  in  each  coll,  the 
embryo  rolled  spirally.  (Lindlcy.) 

*do'-dran§,  s.  [Latin  dequadrans  =  (lit.,  less 
by  one-fourth)  three-fourths:  rfe  =  away,  from,  and 
quadrans=a  fourth  part;  gua(wor=four.] 

Roman  Antiquities: 

1.  Nine-twelfths  or  three-quarters  of  a  Roman  as. 

2.  Three-quarters  of  a  foot;  nine  inches,  or  about 
a  span. 

dod'-riim,  s.  [Doo  (3),  s.]  A  whim,  a  maggot. 
(Sco(ch.) 

"Beenie,  my  leddy,  ne'er  fash  your  head  wi"  your 
father's  dodrnms." — The  Entail,  iii.  21. 

doe  Cl),  *da,  "do,  *doo,  s.  [A.  S.  dd;  cogn.with 
Dan.  daa.1i 

1.  A  she-deer;  tho  female  of  a  buck  or  fallow- 
deer. 

"  A  doe  most  beautiful,  clear  whit*, 
A  radiant  creature,  silver  bright!" 

Wordsworth .-  White  Doe  of  Kylstone,  vii. 

2.  Tho  female  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  or  goat. 
doe(2),s.    [Etym. doubtful.]    The  name  given  to 

the  wooden  ball  used  in  tho  game  of  shinty  (q.  v.). 
(Scotch.) 

doeg  -Ho  (doeg  as  dug),  a.  [Scan.  dogl(ing~)  = 
a  whale,  and  Eng.  adj.  surf,  -ic.] 

doeglic-acld, «. 

Clam.:  CisH35-CO'OH.  An  acid  bolonginR  to  the 
oleic  series,  obtained  from  doegling  train-oil  (q.y.). 
It  can  be  obtained  by  saponifying  the  oil  with  oxide 
of  lead,  and  dissolving  in  ether,  and  separating  by 
acids.  Doeglic-acid  is  a  clear  yellow  liquid,  which 
solidifies  at  0°.  It  reddens  litmus,  and.  forms  a  crys- 
talline barium  salt  which  dissolves  in  boiling  al- 
cohol. 
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(doeg  as  dug),  a.     [For  ctym.  see 
definition.] 

doegling  train-oil,  .--. 

Comm.:  Tho  oil  obtained  from  the  Bottlp-nospd 
Whale,  Ralanut  rostrata,  called  cWtflt'nff  in  the  Faroe 
Isles,  where  it  is  caught.  The  oil  becomes  turbid  at 
8  ,  and  deposits  a  crystalline  fat  atU  .  It  contains 
79*9  per  cent  of  carbon  and  13'4  per  cent  of  hydro- 
^rn.  \Vhcn  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen 
and  dries  tip.  It  forms  a  better  fuel  for  lamps  than 
common  train-oil.  It  can  be  freed  from  its  offen- 
sive smell  by  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  sun  in  con- 
tact with  water,  by  shaking:  it  up  with  thin  milk  of 
limr.  or  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  alcohol.  (Watts: 
Diet.  C'fcm.i 

d6-er,  *do-ar,  *do-ere,  e.   [Eng.  do; -«-.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  does  or  performs  any  act ;  an  actor,  an 
agent. 

"  Doart  or  werkare.    Factor,  ac/or." — Prompt.  Parv, 

2.  An  active,  busy,  or  zealous  person. 

"  Fenr  not,  my  lord,  we  will  not  stand  to  prate; 
Talkers  are  no  good  doers." 

Shakesp.t  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

3.  One  who  fulfills,  keeps,  or  observes  that  which 
is  ordered  or  commanded. 

"Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only." — James 
1.22. 

II.  Scottt  Law : 

1.  A  steward,  a  factor,  an  agent. 

"  I  desired  and  ordered  J.  Moir,  of  Stonywood,  to  inti- 
mate to  all  gentlemen  and  their  doers,  within  the  (said 
counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff." — Order  of  Lord  Lewis 
Gordon,  Dec.  12, 1745. 

2.  An  attorney,  an  agent. 

"  Factour  &  doare  for  the  said  vmqnhile  Alexr  in  Dying 
&  selling."— Act  Dom.  Cone.  (A.  1694),  p.  870. 

dues;,  3d  pers.  sing.  pr.  ind.  of  v.    [Do,  v.] 
do  e-Skln,  s.    [Eng.  doe,  and  skin  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  skin  of  a  doe. 

"  He  was  dressed  in  skirt  of  docakin, 
White  and  soft,  and  fringed  with  ermine." 

Longfellow:  Song  tif  Hiawatha,  xi. 

2.  Fabric:  A  single-width  fine  woolen  cloth  for 
men's  wear ;  not  twilled. 

doff,  *dof,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  contr.  of  do  ojf=put  off. 
Cf.  don.v.]  [Do,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  put  off,  to  take  off,  as  clothes. 
"  Oh,  ehame  to  knighthood,  strange  and  foul ! 
Go,  doff  the  bonnet  from  thy  brow." 

Scott:  Glenflnlas. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  lay  aside. 

"Romeo,  doff  thy  name; 

And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself."— Shakesp.:  Romeo  ana  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  strip  or  divest  of  anything. 

"  Heaven's  king,  who  doffs  himself  our  flesh  to  wear, 
Comes  not  to  rule  in  wrath,  but  serve  in  love." 

Crashate. 

3.  To  put  away  or  aside ;  to  divert ;  to  get  rid  of ; 
to  avert. 

"Make  women  fight 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 

4.  To  put  off,  to  delay,  to  refer  to  a  future  time. 
"Every   day  thou   doff*st   me   with  some    device." — 

Skakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  2.    (Quarto.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  put  off  or  lay  aside  one's  clothes;  to  un- 
dress. 

2.  To  take  off  the  hat  as  a  mark  of  respect. 
"Until  the  grave  churchwarden  dnff'd." 

Tennyson:  The  Goose. 
doffed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dorr,  v.] 
doff'-gr,  s.    [Eng.  doff;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  doffs. 

2.  Carding :  A   comb  or  revolving   card-covered 
cylinder  in  a  carding-machine,  which  strips  the 
fleece  or  sliverof  fiber  off  the  main  card-wheel  after 
the  filaments  have  passed  the   series   of   smaller 
carding-rollers  and  the  flat  cards.    It  is  usually  a 
comb  with  very  fine  teeth,  which  penetrate  slightly 
between  the  wire  teeth  of  the  card  as  the  comb 
moves  downward.    (Knight.) 

doff  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [Dorr,  ti.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  Bubtt. :  Tho  act  of  putting  off,   or  laying 
aside,  as  clothes,  &c. 

doffing- cylinder,  s.  A  cylinder  clothed  with 
cards  which  are  presented  in  such  direction  and  at 
such  a  rate  of  motion  to  the  main  card-cylinder  as 
to  remove  the  fibers  from  the  teeth  of  the  latter. 
The  doffing-cylinder  assumes  oneof  throe  forms:  (1) 
Continuous  clothing:  removing  a  perfect  fleece  of 
the  width  of  the  machine.  Such  is  the  doffer  of  the 
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scribbling-machino,  which  yields  a  continuous  lap 
or  fli'c'cc.  (2)  Longitudinal  band?  of  card  clothing: 
removing  silvern  of  a  width  determined  by  tlm 
breadth  of  the  bands  and  of  a  length  equal  to  that 
of  tho  doffer.  ('3)  Circumferential  bands  or  rings  of 
card-clot  hing:  removingnamnv,  continuous  Clivers, 
which  pass  to  tho  condenser,  whereby  they  arc 
compacted  and  brought  to  tho  condition  of  .slubs. 
[SLTJBBING-MACHINE.J 

dofflng-knife,  s.  A  blade  of  steel  toothed  at  its 
edgoliko  a  fine  comb,  and  vertically  reciprocated 
by  a  crank  tangcntially  1"  tin-  t<>"th  »>t'  the  dniToriu 
a  canling-machino,  in  order  to  remove  therefrom  a 
fine  fleece  of  carded  wool  which  is  gathered  into 
a  slivor.  [DOFFER.]  (Knight.) 

dog.  *doge,  *dogg,  *dogge,  s,  &  a.  [O.  H.  Ger. 
dog;  Dut.  doq;  Sw.  do^r/^a  mastiff;  Dan.  doyge; 
Icel.  doggr;  0.  Fr.  dogue.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.  . 

(2)  The  flesh  of  tho  animal  described  under  II.  1. 
"A  viand  which  the  hosts  called  mutton,  but  which 

the  guests  strongly  suspected  to  be  dog."  —  Macaulay;  Hist. 
£"»£/.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Used  as  a   term  of  contempt,  scorn,  or  re- 
proach. 

"Another  time  you  called  me  dog." 

Sliakesp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

(2)  A  gay  young  fellow  ;  a  "  spark,"  a  "  brick." 

(3)  A  name  given  by  mariners  to  a  meteor  seen, 
immediately   above  the  horizon,  generally  before 
sunrise  or  after  sunset;  viewed  as  a  certain  prog- 
nostic of  the  approach  of  bad  weather.    If  this  be 
seen  before  sunrise,  it  is  believed  that  (as  they  ex- 
press themselves)  it  "will  bark  before  night  ;  if  after 
sunset,  that  it  will  bark  before  morning  ;  if  while 
the  sun  is  up,  the  prognostic  is  less  attended  to. 
But  seamen  are  not  fond  of  these  meteors  at  any 
time,  especially  in  winter.    In  summer  they  often 
prognosticate  warm  weather.    (Jamieson.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOL:  A  well-known  animal  belonging  to  the 
genusCanis  (q.  v.).    The  Common  Dog,  Cants  famil- 
iaris,  in  all  its  numerous  varieties  is  essentially  a 
domestic  animal,  and  as  such  has  been  man's  com- 
panion from  remote  periods  ;  for  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  tho  bones  of  a  canine  animal  found  in 
thelDanish  Kitchen  Middens,  and  consequently  of 
Neolithic  period,  were  those  of  a  dog.    **  Tho  dog," 
says  C'uvier,  "  is  the  most  useful  conquest  that  man 
has  made.    The  whole  species  is  become  our  prop- 
erty;  each  individual  is  devoted   to  his  master, 
adopts  his  manners,  distinguishes  and  defends  his 
property,  and  remains  attached  to  him  even  unto 
death  ;  and  all  this  springs  notfrom  mere  necessity, 
but  from  a  true   friendship.     The  swiftness,  the 
strength,  and  tho  highly  developed  power  of  smell- 
ing of  the  dog  have  made  him  a  powerful  ally  of 
man  against  the  other  animals,  and  were  perhaps 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  society."    It  was 
formerly  believed  that  all  dogs  wore  descended  from 
a  common  ancestor,  but  the  more  careful  researches 
made  of  late  years  have  led  to  tho  conclusion  that 
they  have  sprung  from  several  different  species  of 
wolves    and   jackals.      Well-marked   varieties  re- 
sembling those  of  to-day  [BULL-DOG,  GREYHOUND] 
were  known  to  tho  ancients.    Thus,  a  mastiff  oc- 
curs on  an  Assyrian  monument  ;  while  on  tho  Egyp- 
tian sculptures  tho  prototypes  of  the  greyhound. 
the  Arab  boarhound,  with  its  tightly-curled  tail,  ana 
the  short-legged  turnspit  are  represented.    Though 
principally  employed  in  the  chase,  dogs  have  been 
put  to  various  uses  at  different  times  and  in  differ- 
ent places.     Tho  Esquimaux,   who  behove  them- 
eelves  descended  from  dogs,  employ  thorn  to  draw 
their  sledges.    For  purposes  of  light  draught  they 
were  at  one  time  largely  resorted  to  in  England,  an 
employment  for  which  others  are  still  called  into 
requisition  on    the  continent.    With  some  of  tho 
aborigines  of  this  country  tho  dog  was  an  object  of 
worship,  and  by  tho  Japanese   it  is  held  in  great 
respect.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  tho  old  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  were 
accustomed  to  sacrifice  dogs  to  certain  of   their 
deities  ;  while,  per  contra^  dogs  have  also  been  em- 
ployed as  executioners  and  even  as  living  tombs. 
There  arc  several  kinds  of  feral  or  wild  dogs  inhab- 
iting several  parts  of  tho  world,  such  as  tho  Dingo 
in  Australia,   tho  Indian  Wild-dog  or  Dhole,  the 
Pariah  dogs,  &c.  (o.  v.),  all  of  which  are  merely 
domestic  varieties  that  .have  run  wild. 

2.  Astron.  :  A  name  given  to  two  constellations  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  the  Greater  Dog.  Cants 
Major,  and  tho  Lessor  Dog,  Canis  Minor.    [CAxio 
ULA.] 

"Among  the  southern  constellations,  two  there  are  who 
bear  the  name  of  the  dog;  the  one  in  sixteen  degrees  lati- 
tude, containing  on  the  left  thigh  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  usually  called  Procyon  or  Anticanua."—  • 
Browne:  Vulgar  Ert'ors. 
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3.  Mech.:  A  name  given  to  variotis  mechanical 
contrivances  acting  as  holdfasts ;  a  device  with  a 
tooth  which  penetrates  or  grips  an  object  and  de- 
tains it.  The  analogy  and  inference  of  the  num*-  is 
that  the  device  has  a  tooth  and  bites. 

(1)  Pile-driviny:  A  grappling-iron  or  grab,  usually 
with  jaws,  and  adapted  to  raise  the  monkey  of  a 
pilo-driver.      \Vheu    the   jaws  open    the  object  is 
dropped  or  released.    [PILE-DRIVER.  ] 

(2)  Well-boring:  \  grub  for  clutching  well-tubes 
or  tools,  in  withdrawing  them  from  bored,  drilled, 
or  driven  wells.    [GRAB.] 

(3)  Turning:  A  clamp  fastened  to  a  piece  sus- 
pended on  the  centers  of  a  lathe,  and  by  which  tho 
rotation  of  the  chuck  or  face-plate  is  imparted  to 
tho  piece  to  be  turned. 

(4)  A  click  or  pallet  adapted  to  engage  the  tooth 
of  a  ratchet-wheel,  to  restrain  the  back  action;  a 
click  or  pawl.    [RATCHET,  WINDLASS.] 

(5)  Machinery: 

(a)  The  converging  set  screws  which  establish  the 
bed-tool  of  a  punchmg-press  in  direct  coincidence 
with  the  punch. 

(6)  A  contrivance  for  holding  the  staff  to  the  rest, 
chuck,  or  carriage,  while  being  cut,  sawed,  planed, 
or  drilled. 

(c)  An  adjustable  stop  placed  in  a  machine  to 
change  direction  of  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  feed- 
motion,  or  in  jacking,  shaping,  or  planing-machines. 

(6)  Hoisting  and  Hauling: 

(a)  A  grappling-iron  with  a  fang  which  is  driven 
into  an  object  to  be  raised  or  moved.  In  the  con- 
tinuous system  of  feed  in  saw-mills,  the  chain  has 
a  number  of  dogs  attached  to  different  portions  of 
its  length.  Dogs  are  also  used  for  securing  and 
towing  floating  logs  and  in  shifting  or  loading  logs 
on  the  ground  or  carriage. 

(6)  A  ring-dog  or  span-dog:  two  dogs  shackled 
together  by  a  ring,  and  used  for  hauling  or  hoisting. 

(c)  Sling-dogs :  two  dogs  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  and 
used,  in  hoisting  barrels ;  a  scan-shackle. 

(7)  Joinery :  A  bench-dog  is  a  clamp,  and  holds 
the  timber  by  its  tusk. 

(8)  Sawing:  A  rod  on  the  head  or  tail  block  of  a 
saw-mill  carriage,  by  which  the  log  is  secured  in 
position.    The  dog  is  pivoted  to  the  block,  and  its 
tooth  is  driven  into  the  log.    It  varies  in  form  on 
tho  head  and  tail  blocks  respectively. 

(9)  Shipbuilding:    The    last    detent  or  support 
knocked  away  at  the  launching  of  a  ship ;  a  dog- 
shore. 

(10)  Locksmith.:  A  projection,  tooth,  tusk,  or  jag 
in  a  lock,  acting  as  a  detent.    Especially  used  in 
tumbler-locks. 

(11)  Domestic:  An  andiron. 

"The  iron  doggs  bear  the  burden  of  the  fuel."— Filter: 
Worthies,  ch.  ix. 

(12)  Smith. :  A  lever  used  by  blacksmiths  in  shoe- 
ing—i.  e.,  hooping— cart-wheels. 

(13)  Gunnery:  The  hammer  of  a  pistol  or  fire- 
lock; called  also  Dog-head  (q.  v.). 

"  He  lets  fall  the  dog,  the  pistol  goes  off,  and  his  wife  is 
killed  with  it."— Law.-  Memorials,  p.  225. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Used   to   express    degeneracy,   worthlessness, 
poorness,  or  meanness ;  as,  ciog-rose,  dogr-latin. 

2.  Used  to  express  the  male  of  an  animal ;  as,  dog- 
for,  dogr-otter,  &c. 

If  (1)'  A  dead  dog:  A  thing  of  no  worth. 
"After  whom  dost  thou  pursue?    After  a  dead  dog,  after 
a  flea."— 1  Sam.  xxiv.  14. 

(2)  To  go  to  the  dogs :  To  be  utterly  ruined ;  espe- 
cially when  the  ruin  is  the  result  of  one's  own  con- 
duct. 

(3)  To  give  or  throw  to  the  dogs:  To  throw  away 
as  useless. 

"Throw  physic  to  thedogs;  I'll  none  of  it." 

Shakesp,:  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

(4)  A  dog  in  the  manger:  A  churlish,  selfish  per- 
son, who  will  neither  make  use  of  a  thing  himself, 
nor  allow  anyone  else  to  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

dog-and-driver  chuck,  s.  A  chuck  having  two 
parts.  The  dog  slips  upon  and  is  fastened  by  a  set 
screw  to  the  object  to  be  turned.  The  driver  is 
attached  to  the  lathe-mandrel,  and  has  a« projecting 
arm  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  dog,  and 
causes  it  and  the  work  to  revolve  with  the  mandrel. 
(Knight.) 

dog-ape,  £.    A  male  ape. 

"That  they  call  compliment  is  like  the  encounter  of 
two  dog-apes." — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  li.  5. 

dog-bane,  s.    [DOGBANE.] 

dog-banner, ». 

Bot.:  The  wild  Camomile,  probably  Anthemis 
cotula.  (Britten  cfr  Holland.) 

dog-being,  s.  A  (fabulous  being,  either  dreaded 
as  a  portent  of  impending  evil  or  worshiped  As  a 
divinity. 

'•  On  these  dog-beings  Bryant  has  some  remarks  in 
which  we  are  disposed  to  concur.  '  When  I  read  of  the 
brazen  dog  of  Vulcan  (he  says),  of  the  dogs  of  Erigone,  of 
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Orion,  of  Geryon  [a  two-headed  dog]  ...  I  cannot 
but  suppose  they  were  titles  of  so  many  deities,  or  else 
of  their  priests,  who  were  denominated  from  their  of- 
fice.'"—J.  F.  .WLennan,  in  FurfnlijMly  Btrifv,  vi.  (.new 
series),  579. 

dog-binder,  s. 

Bot.:  Anttiemis  cotula. 

dog-bobbins,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Arum  maculatum.    (Britten  ft  Holland.) 

dog-bolt  (1), «. 

1.  The  bolt  of  the  cap-square  over  the  trunnion  of 
a  gun. 

'2..  An  iron  hook  or  bar  with  a  sharp  fang. 

"  Bolts  not  unlike  our  doyAolts." — Archceologia,  xi.  555 
(1824).  (Daviel.) 

*dog-bolt  (2),  «.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  coarser  part  of  flour;  meal  for  dogs. 

2.  An  expression  of  reproach,  scorn,  or  contempt ; 
a  low  wretch  or  villain. 

"  To  have  your  own  turn  served,  and  to  your  friend 
To  be  a  dog-bolt." 

Beaum.  <t  Flet.:  Wit  without  Money,  iii.  1. 

B.  As  adj.:  Mean,  base,  degraded. 

"  His  doffjiolt  fortune  was  so  low. 
That  either  it  must  quickly  end, 
Or  turn  about  again,  and  mend." 

Butler:  Buclibras,  II.  t.  3941. 

dog-briar,  dog-brier,  s.    The  Dog-rose  (q.  T.). 

dog-cabbage,  dog's-cabbage,  a. 

Bot. :  A  plant  or  herb  belonging  to  the  order 
Chenopodiaceae.  It  is  used  as  a  potherb ;  it  is 
slightly  purgative  and  acrid.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe. 

dog-cart.  ».  A  sportsman's  vehicle  having  shafts 
and  two  wheels,  with  a  box  beneath  the  seat  for 
setters  or  pointers. 

dog-cherry,  s.    [DOO-CHOWP.] 

dog-chowp,  s.  The  fruit  of  Rosa  canina.  (Brit- 
ten dt  Holland.) 

dog-cole,  s. 

Bot. :  The  plant  Dogbane  (q.  v.). 
*dog-COOk,  ».    A  man  cook. 

"  A  first-rate  dog-cook  and  assistants." — T.  Hook:  Man  of 
Many  Friends.  (Davies.) 

dog-daisy,  s.    [DAISY.] 

dog-days,  s.  pi.    [CANICULAR  DAYS.] 

"  Nor  was  it  more  in  his  power  to  be  without  promo- 
tiflfc  and  titles,  than  for  a  healthy  man  to  sit  in  the  sun, 
in  the  brightest  dog-days,  and  remain  without  warmth." — 
Clarendon. 

*dog-drave  (1),  s.    A  kind  of  sea-fish, 
dog-drive,  dog-drave  (2),  t.   A  state  of  rain, 
dog-drug,  s.    Ruin;  ruinous  circumstances, 
dog-eared,  a.    [DOGEARED.] 
dog-eller,  s. 

Bot.:  Viburnum  of  ml  us.    (Britten  dk  Holland.) 
dog-fancier,  8.    One  who  keeps  and  breeds  dogs 
for  sale. 

dog-fennel,  *dog-fenell,  ». 
Botany : 

1.  Anthemi*  cotula.    It  is    also  called    Stinking 
Mayweed.    The  leaves  somewhat  resemble  Fennel, 
and  its  smell  is  strong  and  disagreeable.    It  has 
acrid,  emetic  qualities. 

2.  Peucedanum  palustre.    (Britten  <$:  Holland.) 
dog-fingers,  a.  pi. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea. 
dog-tinkle,  s. 
Bot. :  Anthemis  cotula. 
dog-fish,  s.    [DOGFISH.] 
dog-flower,  s. 

Bot. :    Chrysanthemum   leucanthemum.    (Britten 
£  Holland.) 
dog-fox,  8. 
1.  Lit. :  A  male  fox. 

"  Seldom  lovers  long  for  sleep, 
Till  sung  his  midnight  hymn  the  owl, 
Answered  the  dog-fox  with  his  howl." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  26. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  crafty,  cunning  fellow. 
"That    same   dog-fox,  Ulysses,  is  not  proved  worth  a 
blackberry." — Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Creasida,  v.  4. 

dog-gowan,  s. 

Bot. :  The  weak-scented  Feverfew.  ( Jamieson.) 
Probably  Matricaria  inodora.  (Britten  <£•  Holland.) 

dog-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Triticum  repens. 

*dog-head,  s.  The  hammer  of  a  firelock,  or  that 
part  of  the  lock  which  holds  the  flint. 

"  And  you,  ye  doil'd  dotard,  ye  stand  there  hammering 
aog-hewls  for  fules  that  will  never  snap  them  at  a  Iligh- 
landman." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xxx. 
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dog-headed,  «.    Having  a  head  like  that  of  a 

doc. 

Dog-J^eaded  Baboons:  The  various  species  of  the 
gcnu.s  Cynocephalus.  They  are  culled  also  the  Dog- 
headed  Monkeys,  and  tin-  Howling  Monkeys  of  the 
Old  World.  [('YNOC-EPHALUS.] 

Dog-headea  Monkeys;  The  same  as  Dog-headed 
Baboons  (q.  v.). 

dog-heather,  s. 

Sot,:  Calluna  vulgaris.    (Scotch.) 

dog-hip,  dog's  hippens,  s.  The  fruit  or  hip  of 
Rosa  canina,  (Scotch.) 

dog-hook,  s. 

1.  A  bar  of  iron  with  a  bent  prong  to  drive  into  a 
log.    [Doc.] 

2.  A  wrench  for  unscrewing  the  coupling  of  iron 
boring-rods.    A  spanner. 

dog-job,  s. 

Bot.:  The  fruit  of  Rosa  canina,  (Britten  <&  Hol- 
land.) 

dog-keeper,  s.    One  who  has  the  charge  of  dogs. 

"I  have  had  it  by  me  some  time,  it  was  written  by  a 
dog-keeper  of  my  grandfather's."— Sicift:  Ttile  of  a  Tab. 

*dOg-klller,  s.  An  officer  appointed  to  kill  dogs 
in  the  hot  months,  when  it  was  supposed  that  they 
were  apt  to  run  mad. 

"  The  habit  of  u  porter,  now  of  a  carman,  now  of  the 
dog-killer,  in  this  month  of  August,  and  in  the  winter  of 
u  seller  of  tinderbozes."— B.  Jonson:  Bartholomew  Fair. 
11.  1. 

TT  In  a  note  in  loc.  cit.  Gifford  says :  "  This  is  the 
first  mention  which  1  have  found  in  our  old  writers 
of  a  practice  very  common  on  the  Continent.  The 
public  officers,  whenever  an  epidemic  madness  of 
these  animals  is  suspected,  patrol  the  streets  with 
poisoned  balls  of  flour  or  meat  in  their  pockets,  t<> 
fling  down  before  them  on  the  first  symptoms  of 
danger." 

dog-latin,  s.    Barbarous,  ungrammatical  Latin. 

"It  was  much  if  the  secretary  to  whom  was  intrusted 
the  direction  of  negotiations  with  foreign  powers  had  a 
sufficient  smattering  of  dog-latin  to  make  himself  under- 
stood."— Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*dog-leach,  *dog-leech,  s.  A  dog  doctor:  used 
as  a  term  of  reproach  or  contempt. 

"Empirics  that  will  undertake  all  cures,  yet  know  not 
the  causes  of  any  disease.  Dog-leaches." — ford:  Lover's 
Melancholy,  iv.  2. 

dog-leg,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Dog-leg  chisel :  A  crooked-shanked  chisel  used  in 
smoothing  the  bottoms  of  grooves. 

dog-legged,  a.    (See  the  compounds.) 

Dog-legged  fence :  A  peculiar  kind  of  fence  used 
by  squatters  in  Australia. 

Dog-legged  stairs:  A  flight  of  stairs  without  any 
well-hole,  and  used  in  confined  situations.  The 
flight  goes  up,  winds  in  a  semicircle,  and  then 
mounts  again  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  first. 
The  steps  are  fixed  to  strings,  newels,  and  car- 
riages ;  and  the  ends  of  the  steps  in  the  inferior  kind 
only  terminate  on  the  side  of  the  string,  without 
any  housing. 

dog- letter,  dOg*s-letter,  s.  The  letter  R,  from 
its  sound  ;  also  called  Canine  letter. 

dog-lichen,  «. 

Bot. :  A  lichen,  Peltidea  canina, 

dog-logic,  s.    Barbarous  logic.    [DOG-LATIN.] 

"  You  have  proved  it  by  dog-logic." — Swift:  Horrid  Plot 
discovered  by  Harlequin. 

*dog-10Oked,  a.  With  a  disreputable,  hang-dog 
look. 

*'A  wretched  kind  of  a  dog-looked  fellow."—  L*  Estrange : 
Visions  of  Quevedo,  ch.  i.  (Davies.) 

dog-mad,  a.  Like  a  dog  affected  with  hydro- 
phobia ;  quite  mad,  rabid. 

"He  was  troubled  with  a  disease,  reverse  to  that  called 
the  stinging  of  the  tarantula;  and  would  run  dog-matt,  at 
the  noise  of  music,  especially  a  pair  of  bag-pines." — Sicift. • 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  §2. 

dog-mercury,  s.    [DOG'S-MEECTTRY.] 

dog-muzzle,  s.  A  wire  cage  over  the  nose  and 
jaws  of  a  dog  to  keep  it  from  biting,  or  a  strap 
around  the  jaws  to  keep  them  shut. 

dog-nail,  s.  A  large  nail  with  a  projecting  tooth 
or  lug  on  one  side ;  used  under  certain  circum- 
stances by  locksmiths  and  carpenters. 

dog-name,  s.  A  name  applied  to  a  people  or 
tribe  on  account  of  their  having  a  dog  or  a  dog- 
being  (q.  v.)  for  their  divinity.  (See  extract  under 
DOG-TRIBE.) 

dog-nettle,  *. 

Bot. :  (1)  Lamium  purpureum,  (2)  Galeopais  tetra- 
hit,  (3)  Urtica  urens.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

dog-nose  vise,  s. 

Locksmith:  A  hand-vise  with  long,  slender, 
pointed  jaws.  Called  also  Pig-noso  vise. 
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dog-oak,  s. 

Bot.  :  Acer  campestre. 

dog-of-the-marsh. 

Pitltetiuf.:  A  small  fox-like  animal  found  iu  the 
lithographic  slato  of  Solonhofen,  Germany. 

dog-parsley,  s. 

Bot.:  JKthusa  cynnnium;  a  common  wood  be- 
longing to  the  ordor  Urnbejdifera1.  It  is  a  strong 
poison.  Also  called  Dog-poison  and  Fool's-parsley. 

*dog-pig,  s.    A  sucking-pig. 

"Sold  for  as  good  Westminster  dog-pigs."  —  Ford:  Witch 
of  Edmonton,  v.  2. 

dog-poison,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  DOG-PARSLEV  (q.  v.). 

dog-power,  s.  A  machine  by  which  the  weight 
of  a  dog  in  traveling  in  a  drum  or  on  an  endless 
track  is  made  to  rotate  a  spit,  or  drive  the  dasher 
of  a  churn.  The  turnspit-dogs  of  the  last  and  pre- 
vious centuries  ran  on  the  insido  of  a  hollow  tread- 
wheel,  which  rotated  with  their  weight  and  com- 
municated motion  by  a  band  to  the  spit.  [RoAST- 
ING-JACK.]  In  the  modern  dog-powers  the  animal 
walks  on  an  endless  chain-track,  which  slips  to  the 
rear,  rotating  a  drum  which  oscillates  an  arm.  and 
vertical  reciprocation  is  given  to  a  lever  and  the 
churn-dasher.  (Knight.) 

*dog-ray,  *dog-reie,  s.   The  Dog-fish.    (Harri- 
son: Descript.  of  England,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii.) 
dog-rose,  s. 
Bot.:  [DOGEOSE.] 

dog-rung,  s.  One  of  the  spars  which  connect  the 
stilts  of  a  plow. 

dog-saint,  s.  A  saint  credited  with  the  special 
protection  and  patronage  of  dogs. 

"What  I  venture  to  suggest  is  that  our  story  of  Mother 
Hubbard,  with  her  care  for  her  dog,  is  derived  from 
the  legend  of  the  dog-saint  Hubert."  —  Athe  nteum,  Feb.  24. 
1883,  p.  248. 

dog-shore,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  One  of  the  two  struts  which  hold  the 
cradle  of  the  ship  from  sliding  on-  the  slip-ways 
when  the  keel-blocks  are  taken  out.  The  lower  end 
of  each  dog-shore  abuts  against  the  upper  end  of 
the  rib-band  of  the  slip-way,  and  the  upper  end 
against  the  dog-cleat,  which  is  bolted  to  the  side  of 
the  bilge-way.  Beneath  each  dog-shore  is  a  small 
block  called  a  trigger.  In  launching,  the  triggers 
are  removed,  the  dog-shores  knocked  down,  and  the 
ship-era  die  freed,  so  that,  carrying  the  vessel,  it 
slides  down  the  slip-ways.  The  signal  for  launching 
is,  "  Down  dog-shores."  [LAUNCH.] 

"The  subterranean  forest  of  dog-shores  and  stays  that 
hold  her  up."  —  Dickens:  Uncommercial  Traveler,  xxiv. 

*dog-sick,  *dOg-8icke,  a.  Exceedingly  sick; 
vomiting. 

"He  that  saith  he  is  dog-sicke,  or  sick  as  a  dog,  mean-. 
eth,  doubtlesse,  a  sick  dog."—  Dyet.  Dm  Dinner  (1599). 

*dog-sleep,  s. 

1.  A  pretended  or  counterfeit  sleep. 

"  What  the  common  people  call  dog-sleep."  —  Addison. 

2.  A  very  light,  fitful  sleep,  easily  disturbed  by  the 
slightest  sound. 

"My  sleep  was  never  more  than  what  is  called  dog- 
sleep."  —  De  yuincey:  Opium-eater,  p.  35. 

dog-standard,  dog-stander,  s. 
Bot.  :  The  plant  Ragwort. 
og-star,  s. 

1.  Astron.  :  Sirins.  the  principal  star  in  the  con- 
rtellation  Canis  Major.    [CANICULA.] 

2.  Fig.  :  One   who  occupies  the   chief  place,  or 
takes   a   prominent   position  in  any  company  or 
society. 

"  The  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky, 
Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die." 

Baron:  A  Sketch. 


. 

States  of  the  Union  this  offense  is  not  punishable 
at  law  unless  the  animal  stolen  be  assessed  and 
taxed  by  the  state  —  dogs  being  under  other  circum- 
stances ferce  natures. 

dog-stopper,  «. 

Naut.  :  A  stopper  put  on  to  the  cable  to  enable  it 
to  be  bitted,  or  to  permit  the  messenger  to  be 
fleeted. 

dog-thistle,  s. 

Bot.  :  Carduus  arvensis. 

dog-tick,  *dogge-tyke,  s.    A  dog-louse. 

"  Dogge-tyke  or  louse:  Ricinus."  —  Huloet. 

dog-tired,  a.  Very  tired;  tired  out,  exhausted. 
[Doo-  WEARY.] 

"Dog-tired  and  surfeited  with  pleasure."  —  T.  Hughes: 
Tom  Brown's  School-Days,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 
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dog-tooth,  s.    [DOGTOOTH.] 

dog-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Cornus  sanguinea,  (2)  Euonymus  europ- 
ceus,  (3)  Sainliucus  niyra,  (4)  Alnus  glutinosa. 
(Britten  <£  Holland.) 

dog-tribe,  s.  (For  definition  see  extract. ) 
"  There  were  dog-tribes  as  u  matter  of  course.  Such  we 
must  assume  the  Cynocephali  in  Lybia  to  have  been, 
whom  Herodotus  mentions  as  a  race  of  meu  with  the 
headsof  dogs,  and  the  Cynodontes,  both  named,  as  Bryant 
observes,  from  their  god — fable  adding  in  each  case  the 

5hysical  peculiarity  in  explanation  of  the  dog-name-." — 
.  F.  M'  Lcnitan,  in  Fortnightly  Review,  vi.  (new aeries),  580. 
[DOG-NAME.] 

*dog-trick,  *dog-tricke,  s.    [DOGTKICK.] 
dog-trot,  s.    [DOGTKOT.] 
dog-violet,  s. 

Bot. :  Viola  sylvatica  or  comma.  (Britten  <fe  Hol- 
land.) 

*dog- weary,  o.  Tired  out ;  dead  tired,  exhausted. 
"  O  master,  master,  I  have  watched  so  long, 
That  I'm  dog-weary." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

dog- wheat,  s.    [DOG-GEASS.] 

dog-whelk,  s.  A  common  name  for  Nassa  reti< 
culata,  a  species  of  univalve  shells. 

*dog-whlpper,  s.  A  beadle  or  person  appointed 
to  keep  stray  dogs  away  from  churches.  (Eng.) 

"It  were  verie  good  the  dog-whipper  in  Paules  would 
have  a  care  of  this  in  his  unsaverie  visitation  everle  Sat- 
erday."— Xaah:  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592.  (Sara.) 

dog's-bane,  «.    [DOGBANE.] 

dog's-berry  tree,  s.  Cornus  sanguinea.  [DoG- 
WOOD.] 

dog's-camomile,  s.    [CAMOMILE.] 

dog's-camovyne,  s.    [CAMOVYNE.] 

dog's-cods,  dog's-cullions,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Various  species  of  Orchis. 

dog's-cole,  s. 

Bot.:  Mercurialis  perennis.   (Britten  tf:  Holland.) 

dog's-dogger,  «. 

Bot. :  Orchis  mascula. 

dog's-ear,  «.  A  corner  of  a  leaf  of  a  book  turned 
down  like  a  dog's  ear. 

"  With  the  sweat  of  my  own  hands,  I  did  make  plain 
and  smooth  the  dog'a-ears  throughout  our  great  Bible." — 
Arbuthnot  and  Pope:  Mem.  of  P.  P. 

dog's-ear,  v.t.  Toturn  thecorners  of  the  leaves 
of  a  book  by  careless  handling. 

dog's-eared,  a.  Having  the  corners  of  the  leaves 
turned  down. 

"  Let  reverend  churls  hie  ignorance  rebuke, 
Who  starve  upon  a  dog's-eared  Pentateuch." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  401,  402. 
•dog's-face,  s.    A  term  of  reproach. 

"Quoth  he,  thou  drunken,  dog's-face  coward." 

Homer  a  la  Mode  (1665). 

dog's-fennel,  s.    [DOG-FENNEL.] 
dog's-grass,  s.    [DOG-OEASS.] 
dog's-meat,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  Coarse  moat  given  as  food  to  dogs. 

2.  Fig.:  Refuse,  rubbish. 

"His  reverence  bought  of  me  the  flower  of  all  the 
market;  these  are  but  dog's-meat  to 'em." — Druden-  Don 
Sebastian,  i.  2. 

dog's-lug,  8. 

1.  Sing.:  The  same  as  DOG'S-EAR  (q.  v.). 

2.  PI.  (Bot.) :  Foxglove,  Digitalis  purpurea. 
dog's-mercury,  dog-mercury,  s. 

Bot. :  Mercurialis  perennis,  an  herb  belonging  to 
the  order  Euphorbiacese.  It  is  common  on  road- 
sides and  in  woods.  A  spurious  kind  of  mercury,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  French  mercury, 
M.  annua,  which  was  formerly  used  in  medicine. 
(Britten  &  Holland.)  It  is  an  active  poison,  tend- 
ing to  produce  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  burning  head- 
ache, convulsions,  and  death. 

dog's-nose,  s.  A  mixture  of  gin,  beer,  lemon- 
juice,  sugar,  nutmeg,  &c.,  stirred  up  by  injecting 
into  it  aerated  or  Seltzer  water  from  a  fountain. 


Dog's-tooth  Ornament. 


dog's-rue,  s. 

Bot, :  Scrophularia  canina,  a  kind  of  Figwort. 

dog's-tail,  s.    The  constellation  Ursa  Minor. 

dog's-tail  grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Cynosurus  cristatus,    [CvNOSUBUS.] 

dog's- tansy,  s. 

Bot. :  Potentilla  anserina. 


dogbelt 

dog's-tongue,  s. 

Bot. :  Cynoglossum  offlcinale,  also  called  Hound's- 
tongue. 

"Borage,  spikenard,  dog's-tongue,  our  lady's  mantle, 
feverfew,  and  Faith." — Charles  Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth, 
ch.  xciv.  (Davies.) 

dog's-tooth,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dog-tooth,  a  canine  tooth.  [DOG- 
TOOTH.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  [DOG'S-TOOTH  ORNAMENT.] 

2.  Masonry :  A  sharp  steel  punch  used  by  marble- 
workers. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
dog's-tooth  ornament,  8. 

Arch. :  A  species  of  ornament  or  molding  com- 
monly used  in  First  Pointed  or  Early  English  work. 
Mr.  VVigley  as- 
signs its  origin 
to  the  Holy 
Land.  Its  use  in 
Western  archi- 
tecture corre- 
sponds with  the 
period  of  the 
first  crusades. 

dog's-tooth 
grass,  8. 
Botany : 

1.  Triticum  ca- 
ninum. 

2.  Cy  nodon 
dactylon,  a  per- 
e  n  n  i  a  1    plant, 
found  on  sandy 
shores.    It  flow- 
ers in  July  and 
August.    The 
flowe  ri  n  g 

branches  are  about  six  inches  high,  each  bearing 
four  or  five  linear  spikes.  The  root  is  creeping  and 
rough ;  the  glumes  smooth ;  leaves  tapering,  hairy, 
with  long,  smooth  sheaths. 

dog's-tooth  spar,  dog-tooth  spar,  8. 

Min. :  The  scalenohedral  form  of  calc-spar,  so 
called  from  the  form  of  the  crystals,  which  remotely 
resemble  the  teeth  of  a  dog. 

dog's-tooth  violet,  s. 

Bot. :  A  bulbous  plant,  Erythronium  dens  canis,  a 
native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  bears  a 
single  large,  lily-like,  purple  flower.  The  leaves, 
two  in  number,  are  smooth,  and  spotted  with 
purple. 

dog,  v.  t.    [DOG,  s.] 

1.  To  follow  or  hunt  after  insidiously,  like  a  dog ; 
to  track  the  footsteps  or  movements  of. 

"I  have  dogged  him  like  his  murderer." — Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  follow  or  attend  closely. 

"  I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both." 

Milton:  Comus,  405. 
*3.  To  furnish  with  dogs. 

"Instead  of  manning,  they  dogged  their  capitol." — Ful- 
ler: Worthies;  Somerset,  ii.  276.  (Daviea. ) 

*4.  To  bind,  fasten,  or  tie  together. 

"  P<1  for  iiijli-  of  leade  to  dog  the  stones  together  of  ye 
steple  wyndowe."— Records  of  St.  Michael's,  Bishop  Start- 
ford,  1591  (ed.  1882),  p.  65. 

*dog'-al,  o.  [Low  Lat.  dogalis,  for  ducalis,  from 
dux  (genit.  ducis)  =  a  leader,  a  ruler.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  doge  (q.  v.). 

dd-ga'-na,  s.  [Ital.]  A-custom-house.  [DoTJANE.] 

d5g'-ate,  s.  [Eng.  dog(e) ;  -ate.}  The  position, 
office,  or  rank  or  a  doge, 

dog-bane,  dog's,  -bane,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  bane. 
from  its  being  considered  poisonous  to  dogs.] 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  (Of  both  forms) :  The  genus  Apocynum  (q.  v.). 

(2)  (Of  the  form  dog'sbane) :   Aconitum  cynocto- 
num,  a  ranunculaceous  plant. 

2.  PI.  (Dogbanes) :  The  name  given  by  Liudley  to 
the  order  Apocynaceee  (q.  v.). 

dog -bee,  s.    [Eng.  dog,  and  tee.] 

1.  A  fly  troublesome  to  dogs. 

2.  A  male  bee. 

dog  -belt,  s.    [Eng.  dog,  and  belt.] 

Coal-mining :  A  term  applied  to  a  belt  of  strong, 
broad  leather,  worn  round  the  waist,  to  which  a 
chain  is  attached  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
dans  or  sledges  in  the  lower  workings.  The  chain 
passes  between  the  legs  of  the  men. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.    -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -Die.    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


dogberry 

d6g  -ber-r£  m,  s.    [Eng.  dog,  and  berry.'} 
Botany  : 
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dogmatic 


dog   ged-ness,  s.    [Eng. 


a.  ;  •ness.'] 


dog  -glsh-ljf,  mlr 


tii>ij'/i*li:  -'.</•]    I"  a 


,    ,  .  ,  .  . 

1.  The  quality  of  lioiiiK  dogged  ;  sourness.  morose-    doggish,  churlish,  sour,  or  morose  manner. 


1.  Cui'nti;  .-<f/i</u/,<,  n,   "because  tho  berries   are  ness,  ill-humor,  gloouiim  .--. 

not  lit  to  be  oaten,  or  to  bo  given  to  a  dog.''    (Park  ;  "  Your  'lu'jje<l)ir**  ninl  iiitrfzardize  flung  from  ye." 

Britten,  tt  Holland.)  Btuum.  <l-  Flt-t..-  zpa-iiKlt  Cural< ,  iv.  7. 

-•  r'  "'«*•  2.  Obstinacy,  sullen  persistency. 

3.  ArrtosttiphitltiKiirn-uriti.  „  ,. 

4.  The  fruit  of/  '.   (Britten  d- Holland.)       dog -ger  (1),  s.    [Dutch  d^ff«r-6oo<=a  fishing- 

boat  :  dooger=a  cod,  and  ooor=a  boat.  I 

dogberry-tree,  *.  A-«mC.:  A    two-masted   nxhtng-vwuiel  with  Muff 

Sof. :  Tho  Dogwood  (q.  v.).  bows,  used  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  an  extensive  shoal 

Dog  -bSr-ry1  (2),s.    [For  derivation  see  def.]   An  in  thecenterof 

ignorant,  conceited,  but  good-natured  constable  in  the  North  Sea. 

Shakespeare's Much  Adoal>ont  Nothing, wliosegreat  It  is  aboufc 

ambition  consisted  in  wishing  to  be  "writ  down  eighty    ton* 

un  ass"  (iv.  2).     From  Dogberry's  propensity  to  burden,  and 

meddle,  the  name  is  often  given  to  officious  police-  has   a  well  in 

men  :  while  his  ignorance  and  conceit  have  caused  the   middle  to 

it  to  be  applied  to  incapable  and  overbearing  mag-  bring  fish  alive 

istrates.  to  shore. 
d5g  -9heap,  «.  [Eng.  dog,  and  cheap.    According       'doggef- 

to  Prof.  Skeat,  dog  represents  Sw.  dial.  dyg=very.]  fish,   s.      Fish 

Extremely  cheap,  dirt-cheap  (q.  v.).  i'ou^7rt  m 

"Good   store  of   harlots,  say   yon,  and    dogdieap!"—  ships.    (IFhar- 

Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1.  ton.) 
doge,  s.    [Ital.  doge,  dogin  =  a  captain,  a  doge,  a       dog  -ger  (2), 

provincial  form  of  duce,  duca;  Lat.  ducem,  accus.  dog -gar,  s. 

of  dux=&  general ;  d«co=to  lead.]    The  chief  mag-  IJitymol.  un- 

istrate  of  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa.    The  known  J 


. 

first  doge  of  Venice  was  Anaf  esto  Paululio,  elected  kind  of  coarse 
697 ;  the  last  Luigi  Manin,  in  1797.  The  first  doge  of  ironstone 
Genoa  was  Simoue  Boccanegra.  in  1339.  mixed  with  sil- 

"  The  1  ong  file 
Of  her  dead  doges  are  declined  to  dust." 

Baron:  CMMt  HaniM,  iv.  15. 


*dog- heart -ed,  ".    [linn.  <(«</ 
Cruel,  unfeeling,  pitile-.-.  nialieiou 


Dogger. 


*dog -gish  ness,  s.    [Bug.  dogaixh; -ness.]    The 

quality  of  brills  itugyisli  ;  churlishness,  morosencss. 
dOg '--grel,  «.&  8.      [DOGGEEEL.J 

'dog-gj,  *dog-gye,  a.  [Eug.  cfog;  -i/.]  Like 
dogs ;  currish. 

"  Pack  hence,  doggi/p  rakhels." 

Stanykunt:   I'lV;///'*  A^nri'l.  i.  145. 
//,    and    heuiii-il.j 
us. 

"  Gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  doghturlfl  <liutf,'hters." 

•  sji.:  Lear,  iv.  3. 

dog    hole,  s.    [Eng.  dog,  and  hole.'] 
1.  Lit.  d-  Min. :  A  small   proving-hole  or  airway, 
usually  less  than  five  feet  high. 

*2,  Fig. :  A  mean,  vile  hole,  fit  only  for  a  dog  to 
live  in. 

"France  is  a  doghole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Writ,  II.  S. 

dog-house,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  house.]  A  dog- 
kennel. 

dog  -ken-nel,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  i-ennei.]  A  little 
house  or  hut  for  dogs. 

"I  am  desired  to  recommend  a  dogkennel  to  any  that 
shall  want  a  pack." — Taller. 

dog'-louse,  8.     [Eng.  dog,  and  (oust.] 

Entom.:  Hcemotopinus   pilifenu,    a    parasitical 


dog  -eared,  o.    TEng.  dog,  and  eared.]    A  term 
applied  to  a  book  of  which  the 


,  . 

he  cornersof  the  leaves 


ica  and  alum,  found  in  mines  with  alum-rock.  A r— „ ,    -    ,_ 

"  The  most  uncommon  variety  of  tin  is  incumbent  on  a  insect  that  harbors  on  dogs.    It  is  of  an  ashy-gray 

coarse    ironstone,    or  doggar." — Vre:    Hist.    Eutherglen,  color, 

p.  253.  *dOg  -\f,  a.    [Eng.  dog;-?//.]    Like  a  dog;  having 

_„ dog -ger-el,  *dog-er-el,  dOg-grel,  a.  &  s.   [Ety-  the  nature  or  manners  of  a  dog;  churlish. 

are  turned  down  by  careless  handling ;  dog's-eared,    mol.  unknown.]  "  Dyogenes,  otherwyse  called  doglu,  because  he  had  some 

"He  might  be  considered  as  unusually  lucky  if  he  had        A    As    d,  .  v    epithet  originally  applied  to  verses  condycyons  of  a  daw*."— £erd  Kivtrs;  Viet,  i. 

% .X7k?"ch m  ™   mes  °n  hle  se  of  a  loose'  ^regular  mras"6'  *uc,h  a= thosc  «"*««•      d6g  -m»  (Pl.  *dog  -ma-ta,  dog  -mas),  s.    [Gr. 

do  ^ate%.   '[Doo.^.]  desfeuTeWaaK  g=mg  ^K^,  ^5    SSSSS^^ti^?   ™>  ^ 

^;ltcr8;vuraintodoaaereIrhymes-"-if<Ka'"""-fl/s'-  ^^Ssss^^^^^^Si 

authority  of  the  propounder,  as  opposed  to  one  de- 
B.  -48  subst.:   ^erses  written  without  regard  to    duced  from  experience  or  demonstration. 

wStchreid3poctryy  °r         *"*  '  meaD'  WOTtUeSS>        "  The  dogmata  and  tenets  of  the  Sadducees."-Bp.  Bull, 

II.  Religion: 

1.  A  doctrine  of  religion  stated  in  a   formal  or 
scientific  manner. 

2.  The   corpus   of   Roman   dogmatic    theology; 
chiefly  used  in  seminaries,  in  such  expressions  as: 


do  ge-less,  a.    [Eng.  doge,  and  less.]    Withoutor    worthless, 
deprived  of  a  doge  or  governor. 

"  Mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  doyelesa  city's  vanished  sway.'* 

Byron:  ChiUle  Harold,  iv.  4. 
d5g  -f  Ish,  8.    [Eng.  dog,  and  fish.} 

Ichthyology:  .,  Hi8  doggerei  is  consequently  not  without  historical 

1.  (Smg.):  The  name  given  to  any  species  of  the    Tsiue."— .u««mtoii.-  HistTEng.,  ch.  ili. 
genus  Scyllium,  the  type  of  the  family  Scylliida?. 
Dogfish  are  like  small  sharks,  but  have  the  anal 


,-         ,       .    .  .         .    ,  ,     rTinrrFKn    .I 

a°6  -ger-el,  dog-grel,  v.  t.lai.    \_  IEL,  «.J 

A.  Trans.:    To    repeat   frequently    and  in  poor 


fin  nearer  the  head  than  the  second  dorsal  one.       _.  -.. 

They   are,  moreover,  oviparous.      Of   the   known    language. 

species,  which  are  about  eleven,  the  Small-spotted       "  \vere  I  disposed  to  doggrel  it." 

Dogfish(Scj/Hminc««iCM;a),thoLarge-spottedDog-    p.  43.    (Davies.) 

fish  (S.  catulus),  and  the  Black-mouthed  Dogfish 

(S.  melanostomum)  are  the  best  known.     The  egg 

cases  are  curious  bodies,  like  purses,  barrows,  or 


cradles,  rectangular  in  form,  and  furnished  at  each       uog -gci-vi-iou,  «.    L^"s"="  nuyyem,   -eoi.j    a. 
angle  with  long  filamentous  processes.    They  are    writer  of  doggerel  verses ;  a  mean,  wretched  poet. 


'entteman  Instructed,    Dr.  B.  is  our  Professor  of  dogma;  I  have  just  fin- 
p.  43.    (Davies.)  ished  my  dogma. 

B.  Intran*.:  To  write  doggerel  rhymes;  to  dog-       If  For  the'differcnce  between  dogma  and  doctrine, 
erelize.    (C.  Reade.)  see  DOCTRINE. 

If-Ic,  'dog  : 
from   Gr.     ' 


dog  ^ger  el  1st    s.    [English  doggerel;  -,st.]    A. 


popularly  known  as  Mermaids  purses,  Sea  purses, 

2'.  (Pi.):  The  name  given  to  the  family  Scylliida) 
(q.  v.). 

dog  -flsh-er,  s.  [English  dog,  and  fisher.]  The 
same  as  DOGFISH  (q.  v.). 

"  The  doyfisher  is  good  against  the  falling  sickness." — 
Walton. 

dog  -fly,  s.    [Eng.  dog,  and/v-] 
1.  Literally: 

Entom.:  A  species    of   fly  infesting  woods   and 
bushes.    It  is  extremely  voracious,  and  its  bite  is 
very  sharp  and  especially  troublesome  to  dogs. 
*2.  Fig. :  An  epithet  of  contempt  or  scorn. 
"  Thou  dogfly,  what's  the  cause 
Thou  makest  gods  fight  thus?  " 

Chapman.-  Homer's  Iliad. 
dogged,  pa.  par.    [Doo,r.] 
dog  -ged,  «dog-et,  *dog-gld,  *dog-gyd,  *dog- 
gyde,  a.    [Eng.  dog;  -ed.] 

I.  Lit. :  Like  or  resembling  a  dog. 

"  Doggyd.     Canitius." — Prompt.  Part". 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Sullen,  sour,  morose,  ill-humored,  gloomy. 

""  He  was  a  consistent,  dogytd,  and  rancorous  party 
man." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Obstinate,  sullenly  persistent. 

w  Yon  are  so  dogged  now,  you  think  no  man's  mistress 
handsome  but  your  own." — Dryden:  Marriaye-a-la-mode, 
ii.  1. 

dog'-gSd-lJS  *dOg-get-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dogged,  a. ; 

1.  In  a  sullen,  sour,  morose,  or  ill-humored  man- 
ner ;  gloomily,  sullenly. 

"To  abuse  me  and  use  me  as  doggedly  as  before."— State 
Trials;  Murderers  of  Sir  T.  Overbury  (161S). 

2.  Obstinately,  with  sullen  persistence. 

'A  man  may  always  write  well,  when  he  will  set  him- 
it."— Boswell.  Johnson. 


The  greatest  modern  doayfrelist  was  John  Wolcot, 
better  known  as  Peter  Pindar." —  I*'.  T.  Chambers. 

dog  -ger-el-Ize,  *dog  -grel-ize,  v.  i.  [English 
doggerel ;  -i^e.]  To  write  doggerel  poetry. 

dog -ger-el-Iz-er,  *dog  -grel-Iz-er,  «.  [Eng. 
doggereliz(e)  ;-«r.]  One  who  writes  doggerel  poetry. 

"Then  follows  something  which  will  divert  you,  con- 
cerning some  true  doggrelizers." — Southey:  Letters,  iv.  259. 


ir.tr    „ 

-Ick    „  . 

A™' 
mati 


maticvt,         _    __.    __. 
opinion,  principle ;  Fr. 
A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  a    dogma  or  formal  doc- 
trine. 

"Points  of  dogmatic  theology." — J/acau/ay:  Hist.  Enff., 
ch.  ii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  persons:  Asserting   or   disposed    to    assert 


. 

d5g  -ger-lone,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Wreck  or    principles  in  an  authoritative,  arrogant,  or  over- 
ruin  ;  as,  He's  aw  gane  to  doggerlone.    (Scotch.)  bearing  manner ;  magisterial,  positive,  obtrusive. 

dog -ger-man,  «.    (Eng.  dower  (l),s.,and  man.] 
sailor  employed  on  board  a  dogger. 


*d8g-ger-?  (!),< 

OMOOfr.]      • 


T[Eng.  dog ;  -erij ;  as.  quackery 
Quackery,  humbug;  anything  of  a 
worthless  nature. 

"Doggeries  never  so  diplomaed,  bepuffed,  gaslighted, 
continue  doggeries." — Carlyle. 

dog-ger-y1  (2),s.  A  low  resort;  a  dirty,  ill-kept 
drinking  place.  (U.  S.  Slang.) 

*dOg  gess,  s.  [Eng.  dog;  -ess.]  A  female  dog, 
abitcn. 


"He  was   a  dogmatic    and  hearty  theist." — Cudicorth: 
Intell.  System,  p.  434. 

2.  Of  things: 

' '  Ive,  authoritative,  or  inag- 


(2)  Characterized  by  dogmatism ;  magisterial,  ar- 
rogant, positive. 

"He  expresses  himself  in  the  most  dogmatic  way." — 
Warburtoti:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iii.,  ser.  8. 


"  Pretty  dog  and  doggeitses  to  quarrel  and  bark  at  me 
— Richardson:  Clarissa,  vii.  131. 

dSgg-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.&s.    [Doo,r.] 
A  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act   of   following  closely,  or 
tracking  the  footsteps  or  movements  of  another, 
dog  -glsh,  a.    [Eng.  dog;  -i«fcj 
fl.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  a  dog. 

"  Nor  did  you  kill  that  you  might  eat, 
And  ease  a  doggish  pain." 

On  a  Spaniel  called  Beau. 


*B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dogmatic,  magisterial,  or  posi- 
tive person. 

"  The  fault  lieth  altogether  in  the  dogmatics,  that  is  to 
say,  those  that  are  imperfectly  learned,  and  with  passion 
press  to  have  their  opinions  pass  everywhere  for  truth, 
(See    the    without    any   evident    demonstration." — Ifobbes:  Human 
Nature,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Singular: 

(1)  Ecctes.  Hist.:  One  belonging  to  one  of  the 
three  orders  of  theologians  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. These  orders  were  thus  classed :  3.  The  Dog- 
matics, so  called  because  they  based  their  systems 
or  dogmas  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  the 
"  the  Fathers.  2.  The  Mystics,  who,  in 


fate,    ft 
or,     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     work, 


whSt,     fail,     father;     w 
who,     son;     mate,     cub, 


*2.  Fig.:  Churlish,  snappish,  morose,  sour,  ill-  disparagement  of  Scripture,  framed  their  opinions 

humored.  according  to  the  dictates  of  spiritual  intuition. 

'•  So  doggish  and  currish  one  to  nnother."-Fox.-  Mar-  3.  The  Scholastics,  -who  paid  an  almost  sacred  def- 

tyrs,  p.  17.  eronce  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. • 

sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
se,    oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


w8t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit, 
cttre,    \inite,     cflr,    rCle,    fill;     try,     Syrian. 


dogmatical 

(21  Old  Mert. :  Ono  of  a  sect  of  physicians  founded 
by  Hippocrates,  v.lm  ha.-i-d  ilicir  rules  of  practice 
i'ii  genera]  principles  or  conclusion*  deduced  from 
theoretical  influences.  They  wore  opposed  to  tho 
Empirics  and  Methodists  (q.  v.). 

"Galen  mentions  in  his  time  but  three  sects  of  physi- 
cians, Empiric,  Methodists,  and  D<nj>iuttiL-s."—IIi.ikt'n-ill- 
On  Providence,  p.  244. 
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doit 


dog  -Skin,  «.  &  a.    [Eng.  dog,  and  akin.] 

A.  Assubst.:  The  skiu  of  a  dog  tanned  and  used 
for  gloves. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  tlie  tanned  *kin  of  a  dog. 

"  Three  pair  of  oiled  dogskin  gloves," — Tatter,  No.  245. 
dog  -stonef ,  «.  pi.    fEng.  dog,  and  stones.] 
Hot. :  A  popular  name  for  Orchis  mascula. 


A  popu 

2.  (PI.):  Doctrinal  theology ;  that  science  which    ten  &  Holland.) 

deals  with  the  definition  and  statement  of  Chris-       dog-tooth,  s.  &a.    [Eng.  dog,  and  tooth.'] 
tian  doet ' 


(Brit- 


dog-mat '-I-cs,!,  a.  [Eng.  dogmatic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  DOGMATIC  (q.  v.). 

dog-mat  -I-cal-ly1,  adv.  [Eng. dogmatical;  -ly.] 
In  a  dogmatical,  magisterial,  positive,  or  dicta- 
torial manner. 

"I  mean  not  ...  to  assert  anything  dog»i<tfi:'<il!ir. 
bat  only  to  propose  in  order  to  farther  examination." — 
Sharp:  ™'or/,>-,  vol.  ii.,  On  a  Doubtiuy  (  n;/. 

*dog-mat  -I-cal-ness,  s.  [English  dogmatical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dogmatical  or  dicta- 
torial ;  positiveness. 


cisor-teeth;  for  dividing  of  flesh,  sharp-pointed  or  dog- 
teeth."— Arbtithnot:  On  Aliments. 

B.  As  adject  ire: 

Arch.:  The  samo  as  DOG'S-TOOTH,  a.  (q.  v.) 
*dog'-trlcl£,  s,    [Eng.  dog,  and  trick.] 
1.  An,  ill  turn,  an  ill-natured  practical  joke 
"  Learn  better  manners,  or  I  shall  serve  you  a  dogtrick. 
In  this  were  to  be  considered  the  natures  of  seepti.    —Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  i.  2. 

Bu^d:  lT<3>"H<;ar6«r(o»ntha9ia9in'   6uPer8tition'  *"•"-       2.  A  foolish,  silly  action ;  sillin 


dohl,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 
( V)»i«. :  A  kind  of  pulse  resembling  dried  pease. 
dolled,  a.    [Probably  connected  witli  A.  S.  dol= 
stupid. 1    [DULL,.] 

1.  Dazed,  stupid,  doting.    (Scotch.) 

"  'And  yon,  ye  il,,:r<l  dotard,'  replied  his  gentle  help- 
mate."— Scott:   Waverlcy,  ch.  jcxx. 

2.  Crazed,  mad. 

dol'-iy,  *d6T-ley,  s.  &a.    [Dut.  dwaal-a  towel 
(q.  v.).      (Skeat.)      From    tho    name    of    the    fu>t 
Anat.:  One  of  tho  teeth  in  the  human  jaw  placed    maker,  a  Mr.  Doyle;,  "a  very  n-xpcrtuble  wan-- 
hrtweon  the  incisors  and  urinders.    They  are  sharp-    houseman  whose  family  had  resided  in  the  great 
pointed,  and  somewhat  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  dog.    old  house  next  to  Hodsoll's,  the  banker,  from  the 
They  are  also  called  Canines  or  Canine  teeth  (q.v.).    time  of  Queen  Anne."    (Notes  and  Queries.)'] 
"The  best  instruments  for  dividing  of  herbs  are  in-        A.  As  substantive : 


A.  Assubstantii- 


dog-mat  -Ics,  s.    [DOGMATIC,  B.  II.  2.]  love 

dog  -ma-tlsjm,  s.    [Gr.  dogmat-,  stem  of  dogma, 


Poling  sonnets,  whining  elegies,  the  dog-trickcs    of 
e."— Tavlun   Works  (1630). 


,  ,  , 

Eng.  suff .  -ism.]    The  quality  of  being  dogmatic ; 
dogmaticalness,  arrogance,  or  positiveness  in  asser- 


tion. 


"A  freedom  equally  offensive  to  his  dogmatism  as  a  tl 
ologian,  and  to  his  pride  as  a  king."— Robertson;  Hist 
Scotland,  ii.  177. 


dog'-trot,  s.    [Enff.  dog,  and  trot.']  A  gentle,  easy 
trot,  like  that  of  a  dog;  a  jog-trot. 

"  This  said,  they  both  advanced,  and  rode 

A  dogtrot  through  the  bawling  crowd." 
M  Butler:  Hudibras. 

dog'-vane,  e.    [Eng.  dog,  and  vane.} 
Naut.:  A  small  vane,  made  of  cork  and  feathers, 


1.  A  species  of  woolen  stuff. 

2.  A  small  napkin  used  at  dessert  to  place  glasses, 
&c.,  on. 

*B  .  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  woolen  stuff  so  called. 
"  Some  doiley  petticoats   and  manteaus  we   hove."— 
Dryden:  Kind.  Keeper,  iv.  1. 

do  -lug,  *do-ynge,  pr. par.,  a.&s.   [Do,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Singular: 

1.  The    executing  or  performing  of  any  action, 
deed,  or  duty. 

"  An  ability  of  doing  all  such  things,  the  doing  of 
which  may  argue  perfection."—  Wilkins:  Xat.  Religion, 
bk.  1.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Conduct,  behavior,  actions. 


(Q.V.).                                                     — ,—— ,.w  thesamemen.    In  order  to  obviate  this  thewatches 

are  arranged  thus :  8  to  12  P.  M.  (a) ;  12  to  4  A.  M.  (b) ; 

dog  -ma-tize,  v.  t.  &  t.    [Gr.  dogmatize.]  4  to  8  A.  M.  (a) ;  8  to  12  A.  M.  (b)  ,•  12  to»4  p.  M.  (a)  ; 

A.  Intrans.:  To  make  dogmatic  or  positive  asset-  4t<?6,  F-aM-  W>  dog-watch;  6  to  8  p.  M.  (a),  dog- 

tions ;  to  assert  or  lay  down  principles  dogmatically  watcn ;  8  to  12  P.  M.  (6) ,  and  so  on. 

or  positively.  dog  -wood,  s.    [Eng.  dog,  and  wood.] 

•  ",H»  hf,?  Jhe ,confldenoe  to  dogmatize  on  the  same  sub-  Botany :  A  common  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 

)ect.."-»'<upofa.-  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.,  oh.  iii.  Cornus,  but  more  especially  applied  to  Cornmsali- 


3.  Dispensation,  providence. 

"  Dangerous  it  were  for  the  feeble  brains  of  man  to 
wade  far  into  the  doings  of  the  Most  High." — Hooker. 

4.  Stir,  bustle,  fuss. 

"  Shall  there  be  then,  in  the  meanwhile,  no  doings  t" 
— Hooker, 

5.  Festivity,  merriment. 


*B.  Trans.:  To  assert  or  lay  down  as  a  dogma.         guinea.    [CORNUS.]    Dr.  Prior  says  that  it  is  "not    act: 


d6 -Ing-less,  a.    [Eng.   doing;  -less.]    Without 
ition ;  destitute  of  exertion  ;  powerless,  inactive. 


,,               -               —  ~ — „  i .  —  - — v  — *••- —  , 

zer.  —Hammond.-  Works,  vol.  It,  pt.  iv.,  p.  139.  burning  in  lamps  and  for  soapmaking.    The  follow-  equal  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  of  American 

dog  -ma-tlz-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [DOGMATIZE.]  inf  are  the  best-known  varieties:  money. 

A   A-R     As  nr    r,nr    /*•  rim-tinr,    „*•  •   ca      fv,              Cornus fiorida :  Is  a  common  American  shrub.  ,  2.  A  small  copper  com,  formerly  current  in  Scot- 

verht               p     p        *  particip.  adj.:   (See  the  growing  6-10  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  beautiful  land;  said  to  have  been  equal  to  one  penny  Scots, 

white  clusters  of  flowers,  enlivening  the  hedges  and  or  half  a  bodle. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  asserting  or  advancing  bush  of  the  warmer  portions  of  this  country.    It  is  "  The  famous  Hector  did  na  care 

principles  dogmatically;  dogmatism.  productive  of  a  bark  much  valued  as  an  anti-peri-  A  doit  for  a'  your  dird." 

"We   shall    .    .    .    vnplume    dogmatizing  "—  Olanvitt-  odicinague,  &c.,  and  its  wood,  which l  is  hard,  white,  Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  19. 

Scepsis  Scientiflca,  ch.  ii.                                                    "  and  close  grained,  is_useful  in  various  ways.    One  3.  A  Hindostan  copper  coin,  value  120th  part  of  a 


"Of  the  rough 
or  hairy  excres- 
cence, those  on 
the  briar,  or  dog- 
rose,  are  a  good 
instance."  —  Der- 
ham-.  Ptiysicr*. 
Theology. 

2.  The  flower 
of  1. 

,Phar.:  The 
ripe  fruit  of 
Rosa  canina  is 
used  to  prepare 
Confection  or 
Conserve  of 
hips  (Confectio 


other  of  its  synonyms,  Louse-berry  Tree.    (Britten 
&  Holland.) 

3.  Rhamnus  frangula:  The  dogwood  used  in  the 
manufacture  of   gunpowder  is  produced  by  this 
shrub.     (Britten  &  Holland.) 

4.  Prunus  padus.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

5.  Viburnum  opulus. 

6.  Solanum  dulcamara:  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
IT  (1)  Black  Dogwood: 

Bot. :  Prunus  padus. 


(2)   White  Dogwood: 


Dogrose. 


•ace  canince),  which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of    n'1f'™°  of  the  West  Indies. 
certain  kinds  of  pills.  I  Tasmanian  Dogwood  : 


Viburnum  opulus.    (Britten  <t  Holland.) 
dogwood-tree,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  The  same  as  DOGWOOD,  1. 

2.  Piscidia   erythrina,  a  papilionaceous    tree,    a 


and  used  for 


On  a  dissention  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanas,  iv.  4. 
dffit(2),s.     [DOIT, «.] 

1.  A  stupid  creature,  a  fool,  a  blockhead. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  kind  of  rye-grass. 
"  Besides  the  common,  there  are  two  other  species  of 

rye-grass— viz.,  Loltum  tenntlentitm,  which  has  a  beard, 
and  Loliitinarvense,  which  has  no  benrd;  sometimes  called 
darnel  or  doit." — Agr.  Surv.  Atjrs.,  p.  287. 

3.  A  disease ;  most  probably  stupor. 
"  They  bad  that  Baich  suld  not  be  but 

The  Doit,  and  the  Dismal,  indifferently  delt  " 

Watson:  Collection  of  Poems,  iii.  14. 

dolt,  *doyt,  *doytt,  r.  i.    [DOTE.] 

1.  To  dote. 

"  Quhair  hes  thow  bene,  fals  ladroune  lown? 
Uoyttand,  and  drunkand  in  the  towny  " 

Lyndesay:  Pinkerton's  S.  P.  R.,  ii.  8. 

2.  To  move  in  a  stupid  or  tottering  manner. 

"Hughoe  he  cam  doytin  by." 

Burns:  Poor  Mailie. 


boll,    boy;     p6ut,    J<5wl;    eat,    9011, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -siou 


chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
=  shun;      -tion,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


doited 

dtfit-ed,  *doit-it,  *doyt-it,  a.  [Eng.  dor(e); 
Scotch  doit,  v. ;  -ed.]  Turned  to  dotage;  stupid, 
confused.  (Scotch.) 

"  Old  doited  hag,  she's  as  deaf  as  a  post." — Scott:  Antl- 
qttary,  ch,  i. 

If  To  fall  doited :  To  become  stupid  or  be  infatu- 
ated. 

"  Even  the  godly  folk  may  fall  dotted  in  a  day  when 
the  vengeance  of  God  is  ready  to  pluck  up  a  whole  land." 
— .V.  llruce:  Lectures,  p.  11. 

dolt'-er,  v.  i.    [A  freq.  from  doit,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  move  with  an  appearance  of  stupor  and  in- 
dolence. 

2.  To  walk  in  a  tottering  way,  as  one  does  under 
the  infirmities  of  age. 

"Though  I  had  got  a  fell  crunt  ahint  the  hafflt,  I  wan 
up  wi*  a  warsle,  an'  fan'  I  could  doiter  o'er  the  stenners 
ne'erbetheless."— St.  Patrick,  i.  166. 

dolt  -ert,  a.  [Scotch  doiter;  -t  =ed.]  In  a  state 
of  dotage  or  stupor.  (Scotch.) 

dolt  -kin,  8.  [Eng.  doit,  and  dimin.  suff.  -kin.] 
Any  very  small  or  insignificant  coin. 

dfiit-rle,  dolt-trie,  «.  [Scotch  doit;  rie=ry.] 
Stupidity,  dotage. 

"  Is  it  not  doittrie  hesyon  drevin 
Haikuayis  to  seik  for  haist  to  heaven?  " 

Philot:  Pinkerton's  S.  P.  R.,  ill.  89. 

dolt -rl-fled,  a.  [As  if  from  a  verb  doitrify, 
from  doiter,  with  suff.  -fy=Li&t.  facio  (pass.rto)  =  to 
make.]  Stupefied.  (Used  to  denote  the  effects  of 
sleep,  intoxicating  liquor,  or  anything  else  that 
causes  stupefaction.) 

"  Ben  [being]  doitrifyed  with  thilke  drinke  I  tint  ilka 
spunk  of  ettlyng  quhair  the  dog  lay." — Hogg:  Winter 
Tales,  ii.  «. 

dol-gMjel'-la,  s.  [Latin  dimin.  of  doia6ra=a 
hatchet.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  tectibranchiate  Mollusca,  na- 
tives of  the  Mediterranean  and  Eastern  seas.  They 
are  so  called  from  the  shells  somewhat  resembling  a 
little  hatchet. 

do-la  -bra,  s.  [Lat.,  from  do!o=to  hew,  to  hack, 
to  cut.] 

Antig.:  A  celt;  an  implement  of  various  forms, 
extensively  used  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
for  the  same  pur- 
poses  as  our 
hatchets  and  chis- 
els. They  abound 
in  museums,  and 
are  seen  depicted 
on  the  Columns  of 
Trajan  and  Anto- 
ninus at  Rome. 
They  are  usually 
formed  of  bronze 
and  of  fl  i  n  t  or 
other  hard  stone, 
and  to  these  latter 
the  term  celt  is 
usually  applied. 
(Fairholt.) 

*d  o  -1  a  -  b  r  e 
(bre  as  ber),  «. 

[Latin   dolabra.  1  Dolabra. 

An  ax.    (Caxton.) 

do-la -brl-form,  a.  [Lat.  do!a6ra=an  ax,  a 
hatchet,  and/orma  =  form,  shape.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of 
a  hatchet. 

2.  Rot. :  Applied  to  leaves  in  which    there  is    a 
large  development  of  cellular  tissue,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  succulent  leaf,  which  is  straight  in  the  front, 
compressed,  dilated,  rounded,  and  thinned  at  the 
upper  end,  and  taper  at  the  back. 

3.  ZoOl. :  Applied  to  the  feet  of  certain  bivalves. 
•dS-la -tion,  8.    [Lat.  dolatum,  sup.  of  doio=to 

cut,  to  hew.]    The  act  of  smoothing.    (Ash.) 
dol'-ce,  dol-ce-men'-t§  (ce  as  cha),  adv.  [Ital.] 
Music:    With    softness    and    sweetness;   softly, 
sweetly. 

d51'-ce  (ceas  cha),  s.  [Ital.] 
Music :  A  soft-toned  8-ft.  organ-stop. 
DSl'-CIn-lte?,  s.pl.  [From  Dolcino,  their  founder. 
See  def.] 

Ch.Hist.:  A  Christian  sect  which  arose  in  Pied- 
mont in  A.  D.  1304,  under  the  leadership  of  Dolcino, 
•who  was  opposed  to  the  Papacy,  and  otherwise  held 
tenets  like  those  of  the  spiritual  Franciscans  and 
the  Patarines  of  Lombard}-.  At  the  instance  of  the 
Inquisition  troops  were  sent  against  them  in  1307. 
After  making  a  brave  resistance  and  suffering  heavy 
loss.  Dolcino  and  fc  number  of  his  followers  »were 
captured.  Their  treatment  was  disgracefully  cruel : 
they  were  first  tortured  and  then  burnt  alive. 
(Jfifman.) 

dBl-cis'-sIm-o  (ClS  as  5hls),  adti.  [Ital.]  With 
the  utmost  degree  of  sweetness. 
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dol  -drums,  s.  pi.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.Lany.:  Low  spirits ;  the  dumps. 

2.  Spec.  Xaut.:  A  name  given  to  that  part  of  the 
ocean  near  the  equator  where  calms,  squalls,  and 
light,  fickle,  baffling  winds  abound ;   belts  where 
vessels  are  often  detained    for  weeks  by  baffling 
calms,  storms,  and  rains;  the  Horse-latitudes. 

dole  (11,  *dale,  *dael,  dal,  «.  [A.  S.  Ml,  geddl,  a 
variant  of  dce(.  Thus  dole  is  a  doublet  of  deaf  (q.  v.). 
(tikeat.)] 

1.  The  act  of  distributing,  dealing,  or  sharing  out. 

li  It  was  your  presurmise. 
That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II. .  i.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  distributed,  dealt,  or  shared  out ; 
a  share,  a  portion. 

"  He  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part, 
Doth  share  to  each  his  due,  and  equal  dole  impart." 
Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  vi.  32. 

3.  An  appointed  or  appropriate  portion. 

"  Do  they  themselves,  who  undertake  for  hire 
The  teacher's  office,  and  dispense  at  large 
Their  weekly  dote  of  edifying  strains, 
Attend  to  their  own  music?  " 

Coieper:  Task,  v.  646. 

4.  Spec.:  Alms;  provisions  or  money  distributed 
in  charity. 

"  Now  a  poor 
Divided  dole  is  dealt  at  the  outward  door." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  i. 

*5.  The  fortune  or  lot  assigned  to  each,    rif] 

•6.  That  which  serves  to  mark  out  or  divide ;  a 
boundary,  a  landmark. 

"  Accursed  be  he  .  .  .  who  removeth  his  neighbor's 
doles  or  markes." — Homilies:  Exhortation  for  Rogation 
Week. 

*7.A  void  or  unplowed  space  left  in  tilling;  a 
balk. 

•8.  A  part  of  a  field  in  which  several  persons  have 
a  share. 

IT  Sappy  man  be  his  dole:  May  his  shareor  lot  be 
that  of  a  happy  or  fortunate  man. 

"  Wherein,  happy  man  be  his  dole,  I  trust  that  I 
Shall  not  speede  worst,  and  that  very  quickly." 

Damon  and  Pythias  (Dodsley,  i.  177). 

*dole-be»r,  *dOle-beere,  s.  Beer  given  in  char- 
ity. 

"  Sell  the  doleJteere  to  aqua  vitce  men." 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

•dole-bread,  s.    Bread  distributed  in  alms. 
"  Pain  d'aumosne.    Dole-bread." — ffomenclator. 

dole-fish,  s.  That  share  or  portion  of  the  fish 
caught  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  each  fisherman 
engaged. 

dole-meadow,  s.  A  meadow  or  field  in  which 
several  persons  have  a  share. 

dole-moor,  s.  A  large  uninclosed  common. 
(Provincial.) 

dole-stone,  s.    A  landmark. 

•dole  (2),  *del,  *deol,  *diole,  *doel,  *dool, 
•doole,  'duel,  *dule,  s.  [O.  Fr.  doel,  duel,  deal, 
dol,dul;  Fr.  deuil=grief,  douloir=t&  grieve;  Lat. 
doleo;  Sp.  duelo;  Ital.  duolo.] 

1.  Grief,  sorrow. 

"  Swiche  drede  and  dol  drough  to  his  hert." 

William  ofPalerne,  781. 

2.  That  which  causes  grief  or  sorrow. 

"  Grete  dole  it  is  to  sene." 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love,  1,098. 

3.  Lamentation,  mourning. 

"  The  poor  old  man,  their  father,  making  much  pitiful 
dote  over  them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with 
weeping." — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

•dole  (3),  s.    [Fr.doi;  Lat.  do!«s=deceit, fraud.] 
Scots  Law: 

1.  Fraud ;  a  design  to  circumvent. 

<;A11  bargains  which  discover  an  intention  in  any  of 
the  contractors  to  catch  some  undue  advantage  from  his 
neighbor's  necessities,  lie  open  to  reduction  on  the  head 
of  dole  or  extortion,  without  the  necessity  of  proving  any 
special  circumstance  of  fraud  or  circumvention  on  the 
part  of  the  contractor." — Erskine:  Inst.,  bk.  iv.,  vol.  i., 
§27. 

2.  Criminal  intention;  spec,  malice.    (Also  used 
in  this  sense  in  courts  of  law.) 

"There  can  be  no  proper  crime  without  the  ingredient 
of  dole — i.  e.,  without  a  willful  intention  in  the  actor." — 
Erskine:  Inst.,  bk.  iv.,  vol.  iv.,  §  5. 

Tf  Dole  of  faces:  A  grimace.  (See  example  under 
Drug-lecture.) 

dole,  v.  t.  [DOLE,  s.  Originally,  to  deal  and  to 
dole  were  but  two  different  ways  of  spelling  the 
same  word.  (Trench:  English  Past  and  Present.)] 
[DEAL,  «.] 

1.  Orig.:  To  distribute,  without  its  being  implied 
that  there  is  any  scantiness  of  supply. 

2.  flow :  To  distribute  or  deal  out  slowly  and  care- 
fully. 

"This  sum  ...  he  was  instructed  to  dole  out  cau- 
tiously."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 


dolichocephalous 

•dol  e-an$e,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  grievance,  a  com- 
plaint. 

"  In  any  other  articles  conteigninge  .  .  .  doteance 
against  the  said  Lacedaemonians." — Xicolls:  Thiteydides, 
fol.  138. 

doled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DOLE,  v.] 

dol  e  ful,  'del  ful,  *del-vol,  Meol-ful,  *deol- 
fulle,  >!dole-fulle,  *dol-full,  *dul-ful,  *dul-full, 
a.  [Eng.  ilnlt-  (2).s.  ;/uJ(J)J 

1.  Expressive  of  grief  or  sorrow;  sorrowful,  sad. 

2.  Full  of  sorrow  or  grief;  grieving,  lamenting, 
sorrowing,  afflicted. 

3.  Causing  grief  or  sorrow ;  sad,  lamentable,  pitia- 
ble. 

4.  Dispiriting,  dismal,  gloomy. 
dole-ful-1?,    *del-ful-liche,   *deol-fal-liche, 

•deole-ful-ly,  *dol-ful-ll,  •dul-ful-11,  *dul-fu> 
llche,  •duel-ful-li,  adv.  [Bug.  doleful,  &c. ;  -ly.] 
In  a  doleful,  sad,  or  dismal  manner;  sadly,  dis- 
mally, mournfully. 

dol  e-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  doleful:  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  doleful;  sorrow,  sad- 
ness, dismalness. 

dol'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  dolens,  pr.  par.  of  doieo=to 
grieve.]  Grieving,  lamenting,  sorrowing,  sad. 

"  The  Lorde  Ferreis  and  other  capitaines  muche  were 
dolent  of  this  chaunce." — Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  5.) 

dol'-Sr-lte,  dol-er-yte,  s.  [Gr.  doteros=decep- 
tive,  and  Eng.  suff.  -He  (Min.).  So  called  from  the 
difficulty  of  discriminating  the  compounds.] 

Geol. :  A  variety  of  trap-rock,  consisting  of  labra- 
dorite  and  pyroxene,  with  generally  some  magnet- 
ite. It  may  be  either  light-colored,  crystalline,  or 
granitoid,  or  dark-colored,  compact,  massive ;  either 
porphyrite  or  not,  sometimes  crypto-crystalline, 
and  also  a  cellular  lava.  It  includes  much  of  the 
so-called  trap,  greenstone,  and  amygdaloid.  (Dana. ) 

•doTe-S&me,  a.  [Eng.  dole,  &c.  (2),  s.,  and  suff. 
-some  (g.  v.).]  Doleful,  dismal,  gloomy,  cheerless, 
dispiriting. 

"  The  dolesome  realms  of  darkness  and  of  death." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xi.  191. 

•dol  e  s6me-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  dolesome;  -ly.]  In 
a  dolesome  manner ;  dolefully. 

•dole-s&me-ness,  •dole-sftm-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
dolesome;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dolesome; 
dolefulness,  gloom,  dismalness,  cheerlessness. 

"  If  the  exceeding  glory  of  heaven  cannot  countervail 
the  dolesomnesse  of  the  grave."— Bp.  Hall:  Meditation  of 
Death. 

•do -less,    *dow-less,  a.     [Eng.   do,  v. ;   -less.] 
Without  action,  destitute  of  exertion,  powerless. 
"  While  doioless  eild,  in  poortith  cauld 
Is  lanely  left  to  stan  the  staire." 

Tannahill:  Poems,  p.  87. 

•dolf,  a.    [Dowr.]    Weak,  feeble,  spiritless. 

•dolf -ness,  s.  [Eng.  dolf ;  -ness.]  Want  of  spirit, 
pusillanimity. 

"  How  huge  dolfness  and  schameful^cowardise 
Has  vmbeset  your  mindis  apoun  sic  wyse." 

Douglasi  Virgil,  391,  15. 

dSl'-I,  s.  [Lat.,  gen.  sing,  of  do!«s=deceit,  fraud.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

doll  capaz,  phr. 

Law:  Capable  of  criminal  deceit  or  fraud ;  hence, 
of  the  years  of  discretion ;  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  right  and  wrong. 

dol  I-cho-ce-phal  -Ic,  d5l-I-cho-ke-phal  -Ic, 
a.  [Gr.  doii'chos=long ;  kephale=the  head,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -tc.l 

Ethnol.:  Long-headed;  an  epithet  applied  to 
those  human  pkulls  in  which  the  transverse  diam- 
eter or  width  from 
side  to  side  bears 
a  less  proportion 
to  the  longitud- 
inal diameter,  or 
width  from  front 
to  back,  than  8  to 
10.  Such  are  the 
skulls  of  the  West 
African  negroes. 
dol-I-cho-seph- 
al-I|m,  d8l-I- 
cho-keph'  -al- 
is,m,  s.  [Gr.  doli- 
c  h  o  s—\  o  n  g ;  ke- 
phale  —  the  nead, 
and  Eng.  suff.  Dolichocephalic  Skull. 

•ism.] 

Ethnol. :  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  doli- 
chocephalic. 

dol-I-cho  -  ceph  -  a  -  lofis,  dol-I-ch6-keph  -a- 
lous,  a.  [Gr.  do;»cfto«=long;  kephale=the  head, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff. -o«8.] 

Ethnol. :  The  same  as  DOLICHOCEPHALIC  (q.  v.). 
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dolichocephaly 

d6H-ch6-9eph  -9,-lf ,  dol  I  cho  keph  *-!?,  «. 
[Gr.  dolic>w8=\ong ;  kephale=the  head,  and  Bug. 
suif.  -y.] 

Etlmol. :  The  same  as  DOLICHOCEPHALISM  (q.  v.). 

dol-I-cho-pod-I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Gi.dolichos=\onK; 
pout  ('geuit.  jjotiujs)  =  a  foot,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  sutf. 
•iilii'.] 

Entom.:  A  numerous  family  of  small  Dipterous 
flies,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Tanystoma.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  legs  and  the  brill- 
iant metallic  colors  with  which  they  are  adorned. 
The  antennfe  are  short,  three-Jointed,  and  promi- 
nent. The  proboscis  is  short,  thick,  fleshy  and  con- 
tains only  one  bristle.  The  head  is  of  moderate 
size,  and  the  eyes  are  usually  separate.  The 
abdomen  in  the  male  exhibits  a  marked  peculiarity, 
its  extremity  being  bent  under  and  furnished  with 
an  extraordinary  number  of  appendages.  The  Doli- 
cliopodidee  frequent  trees,  walls,  &c.,  and  exhibit 
wonderful  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  their  prey. 

dol-Icll'-ft-pus,  s.  [Gr.  do(»Aos=long,  and  poua 
=a  foot.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Dolichopodido?. 

dol  -1-chos,  «.    [Gr.=long.] 

Bot. :  A.  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Phaseolese,  sub-tribe  Euphaseolese.  As  founded  by 
Linneeus  it  included  many  species  now  transferred 
toother  genera;  it  is  now  limited  to  those  which 
have  a  linear  legume,  with  incomplete  cellular  dis- 
sepiments, and  ovate  seeds  with  a  small  oval  hilum. 
Even  when  thus  restricted  it  contains  abputseventy 
known  species,  which  are  from  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres.  The  legumes  of  Dolichos  se.squipe- 
dalis  are  eaten  in  the  south  of  Europe.  D.  liynosus 
is  one  of  the  most  common  kidney  beans  inlndia. 
D.  uniftoris  is  the  Horse  Gram  of  the  same  country. 
The  tuberous  root  of  D.  tuberpsus  is  eaten  in  Mar- 
tinique. The  legumes  of  various  species  now  re- 
moved to  other  genera  are  eaten. 

dol-I-Cho-siiu'-rus,  s.  [Gr.  doiieAos=long,  and 
sauros—a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  small  snake-like  Lacertilian  reptile, 
between  one  and  two  feet  long,  whoso  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  chalk  formation.  It  was  remark- 
able for  possessing  a  very  small  head  and  long 
slender  neck,  but  in  other  respects  its  affinities  were 
truly  Lacertilian.  Its  abdomen  was  deep  and  nar- 
row, like  that  of  the  water  snakes  (Hydrophides), 
which  it  also  resembled  in  habits,  being  aquatic, 
and  swimming  by  undulatory  lateral  movements 
of  its  long  body. 

d5l-I-cno-sper -miim,  s.  [Gr.  dollchos  =  long, 
and  sperma=a  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Nostochaceee,  established  by 
Thwaites  for  five  British  species,  having  elongated 
and  mostly  cylindrical  spermatic  cells,  which  are 
invariably  truncated  at  the  ends.  They  are  all 
freshwater  algee.  (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

dSl-I-chur'-fis,  s.  [Gr.  do(icAos=long,  and  oura, 
=a  tail.] 

1.  Pros.:  A  verse  having  a  redundant  foot  or  syl- 
lable. 

2.  Entom. :   A  genus  of  Hymenopterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  family  Fossores. 

doT-1-mg.n,  s.    [DOLMAN.] 

dS-H'-o-lum,  «.  [Lat.=a  small  cask,  dimiu.  of 
dolium  —  a  cask,  a  tun.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Tunicata  of  cask-like  form.  It 
has  distinct  sexes,  which  is  uncommon  in  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  found  in  the  ocean. 

do'-lI-UM,  s.    [Lat.=a  cask,  a  tun.] 

Zodl.:  The  tun,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
lusca,  family  Buccinidae.  The  shell  is  ventricose, 
spirally  furrowed,  with  a  small  spire  and  very  large 
aperture,  the  outer  lip  crenated,  and  no  operculum. 
Known  species,  14  recent,  from  the  Mediterranean, 
the  India  and  China  seas,  and  the  Pacific.  Fossil 
species  from  the  Tertiary,  if  not  even  commencing 
with  the  Chalk.  ( Woodward,  ed.  Tate.) 

doll  (l),s.  [  A  word  of  doubtful  etymology ;  Mahn. 
following  Johnson,  takes  it  to  be  a  corruption  or 
Dorothy;  according  to  Skcat,  it  properly  means  a 
plaything,  from  O.  Dut.  dol=a  whipping-top.  In 
the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Trench  the  word  doll  was 
lot  introduced  into  the  English  language  until 
ifter  the  time  of  Dryden.] 

1.  A  contraction  or  corruption  of  Dorothy. 

2.  Achild's  toy-baby,  made  of  stuffed  cloth,  wood, 
.ndia-rubber,  &c.    The  jointed  wooden  dolls  are  a 
marvel  of  cheapness,  and  are  made  by  the  peasantry 
of  Central  Europe.    [Toy.] 

"They  can  scarcely  rank  higher  than  a  painted  doll." — 
Knox:  Essays,  vol.  i.,  No.  86. 

3.  A  little,  childish-featured  girl  or  woman. 

d5ll  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Dung,  generally 
that  of  pigeons. 

d8l'-l9,r,  s.  [An  adaptation  of  Ger.  thaler,  which 
is  itself  an  "  abbreviation  of  Joachimsthaler.a  coin 
o  called  because  first  coined  from  silver  obtained 
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from  minop  in  Joachimsthal  (i.  o.,  Joachim's  dale), 
in  Bohemia,  about  A.  D.  IMS;  they  were  sometimes 
called  Schlickenthaler,  because  first  coined  by  the 
counts  of  Schlick"  (Skeat) ;  Dan.  <fc  Sw.  daler; 
Dut.  diKtlder;  Low  Ger.  dahler.] 

1.  A  favorite  coin,  found  under  different  names  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe.    The  following  arc 
the  principal  dollars  in  circulation : 

(1)  A  gold  coin  of   the  United   States;  weight, 
25*8 grains;  fineness, 'JKKl ;  now  no  longer  coined  in 
pieces  of  one  dollar  but  in  multiples  of  the  standard. 

(2)  A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States.    [TRADE 

DOLLAR.] 

(3)  A  silver  coin  current  in  Mexico ;  fineness,  "900 ; 
weight,  27*067  grammes,  or  417'7  grains. 

(4.)  The  unit  of  value  in  Canada,  represented  by 
paper  only,  Canada  having  no  coinage  of  its  own. 

(Ti)  The  English  name  of  a  silver  coin  in  circula- 
tion iu  many  other  countries,  as  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  <fcc  In  many  cases  the  name  is  different, 
but  the  value  isthe  same;  thus,  the  Spanish  dollar 
is  also  called  piastre^  or  duro;  that  of  Peru,  the 
sol;  that  of  Chili,  the  peso,  &c. 

2.  The  value  of  a  dollar,  the  unit  employed  in 
reckoning  money  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Five  shillings  English.    (Slang.) 

If  The  sign  $,  now  generally  used  to  signify  a 
dollar,  is  commonly  supposed  to  date  from  the  time 
of  the  celebrated  Pillar  dollar  of  Spain.  This  dollar 
was  known  as  the  Piece  of  Eight  (meaning  eight 
reals),  and  the  curved  portion  of  the  sign  is  a  rude 
representation  of  the  figure  8.  The  two  vertical 
strokes  are  thought  to  be  emblematical  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  were  stamped  upon  the 
coin  itself.  (Bithell.)  [PILLAR  DOLLAR.] 

*d5l  -lar-less,  a.  [Eng.  dollar;  -less.]  Without 
money;  penniless. 

"A  dollarless  and  unknown  man." — Dickens:  Martin 
Chuzzlewft,  ch.  xvii. 

dol  -lip,  s.    A  lump,  a  piece.    (Vulgar.) 

"  Slaps  and  scratches  are  poor  things  compared  with  a 
dollop  of  wet  mop." — Besant  &  Rice:  By  Celia's  Arbor,  vol. 
ii.  ch.  xiii.,  p.  210. 

*d6ll  -Ship,  s.  [Eng.  doll;  -shin.]  A.  contemp- 
tuous title  given  to  women,  implying  that  they 
are  puppets  to  be  fondled  and  played  with. 

"Who  should  dare  to  say  half  I  have  written  of  our 
dollships?"— Richardson:  SirC.  Orandison,  vi.  102. 

d5l'-iy  (l),s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Metal.:  A  perforated  board  placed  over  a  tub 
containing  ore  to  be  washed,  and   which,   being 
worked  by  a  winch-handle,  gives  a  circular  motion 
to  the  ore. 

2.  Pile-drivinq :  An  extension-piece  on  the  upper 
end  of  a  pile,  wnen  the  head  of  the  latter  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  monkey.  Otherwise  called  a  punch. 

3.  A  hoisting-platform. 

4.  A  tool  with  an  indented  head  for  shaping  the 
head  of  a  rivet ;  a  snap-head. 

dolly-bar.  A  block  or  bar  in  the  trough  of  a 
grindstone  which  is  lowered  into  the  water  to  raise 
the  latter  against  the  face  of  the  stone  by  displace- 
ment. 

dolly-tub. 

Metall. ;  A  vertical  tub  in  which  metalliferous 
slimes  are  washed.  It  has  a  vertical  shaft  and  vanes 
turned  by  a  crank-handle,  like  some  kinds  of  churns. 

dol -If  (2),  s.    [A  dimin.  from  Eng.  doll  (1),  s. 

(q- v.)] 

1.  A  little  doll. 
*2.  A  mistress. 

"  Kisse  our  dollies  night  and  day." 

Herrick.  Hesperides,  p.  38. 

dolly-shop,  s.  A  shop  where  rags,  bones,  old 
metal,  &c.,  are  bought  and  sold;  an  unlicensed 
pawnshop ;  so  called  from  the  little  black  doll  for- 
merly hung  out  as  a  sign. 

*dol'-ljf,  *dul-ly,  a.    [DULL,  DOLE.  ] 

1.  Dull,  mournful,  melancholy,  doleful. 

"  End  his  dolly  dayis,  and  dee." 

Douglas.    Virgil,  US,  8. 

2.  Cheerless,  dispiriting,  spiritless. 
dor-man,  doll  -man,  s.    [Fr.  &  Ger.  doliman^ 

dolman,  from  Turk.  dolamdnT] 

1.  A  long  robe  or  cassock,  open  in  front,  and  witli 
narrow  sleeves,  worn  bv  the  Turks. 

2.  A  kind  of  loose  jacket  worn  by  ladies. 
dbT-men,  s.    [Celt.=tablc-stone.] 
Archceology :  A  large  stone  or  stones  resting  on 

others  so  as  to  constitute  a  table.  The  same  as 
CROMLECH  (q.  v.). 

d8l  -6-mite,  s.  [Named  after  D.  Dolomieu,  a 
French  mineralogist,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  brittle  subtrans  parent  or  translucent  min- 
eral, of  a  white,  reddish,  or  greenish-white,  brown, 
gray,  or  black  color,  with  a  vitreous  luster.  Hard- 
ness, 3'5  to  4 ;  specific  gravity,  2'S  to  2'9.  Normal 
dolomite  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  5-4*35; 
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carbonate  of  magnesia,  45'65.  There  are  numerous 
varieties.  Dolomite  constitutes  extensive  strata, 
with  limestone  strata,  in  various  regions.  It  was- 
selected  as  the  best  material  for  the  construction  of 
the  present  Houses  of  Parliament.  M.  Dolomieu  in 
1791  announced  its  marked  characteristics  —  viz.,  its 
not  effervescing  with  acids  while  burning  like  lime- 
stone, and  soluble  after  heating  iu  acids.  (Dana.) 

2.  The  same  as  ANKBRITE  (q.  v.). 

dolomite  marble,  s.  A  variety  of  dolomite  of  a 
white  color. 

dolomite  sinter,  s. 

Min.  :  [HYDRODOLOMITE.] 

dol-6-mIt  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  dolomit(e)  :  -ic.]  Con- 
taining or  consisting  of  dolomite  ;  of  the  nature  of 
dolomite. 

dolomitic  conglomerate. 

Geol.  :  A  conglomerate  in  which  the  pebbles  of 
the  older  rocks  are  cemented  together  by  a  red  or 
yellow  paste  of  dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone* 
Teeth  of  two  genera  of  Saurians—  viz.,  Thecodon- 
tosaurus  and  Paleeosaurus,  occur  in  it,  with  some 
other  fossils.  (Lyell.) 

*dS-l5m-I-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  dolomiz(e)  ;  -ation.] 
The  process  of  forming  into  dolomite.  (Dana.) 

dSl'-i-mize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  dolom(ite);  •ize.']  To- 
form  into  dolomite.  (Dana.) 

do  -I5r,  do  -lodr,  *.    [Lat.]    [DOLOUR.] 

1.  Pain,  suffering,  pang. 

"He  drew  the  dolors  from  the  wounded  part; 
And  breathed  a  spirit  in  his  rising  heart." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi.  649,  650. 

2.  Grief,  sorrow,  lamentation. 

"  The  graces  for  his  merits  due, 
Being  all  to  dolours  turned." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

TT  Our  Lady  of  Dolours:  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  called  in  allusion  to- 
the  prophecy  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii.  35).  In  Christian 
art  Our  Lady  of  Dolours  is  represented  with  her 
heart  pierced  with  seven  swords,  typical  of  the- 
seven  great  dolors  of  her  life. 

*dO-l5r-If  -er-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  dotor=pain,  grief, 
and/ero=to  bear.]  Causing  or  bringing  on  pain  or 
suffering;  dolorific. 

"Whether  or  not  wine  may  be  granted  in  suc 
erous  affects  in  the  joints."—  Whitaker: 
p.  74. 


Blood  of  the  Grape,. 


do-15r-If-Ic,  *do-lor-if-ick,  *do-lor-if-ic-al? 

a.  [Lat.  dolorificuS)  from  dolor  =  pain,  grief,  and 
facio  =  to  make,  to  cause.]  Causing  or  producing- 
pain  or  suffering;  doloriferous. 

"This,  by  the  softness  and  rarity  of  the  fluid,  is  insensi- 
ble, and  not  dolorific."  —  Arbuttmot:  On  Air, 

do'-l5r-lte,  «.    [DOLEEITE.] 

do-lo-ro'-so,  adv.    [ItaL] 

Music:  In  a  plaintive,  sorrowful  style;  with  sad- 
ness. 

dol'-5r-ous,  a,  [Q.FT.doloureux;  Lat.  dolorosus^ 
from  doJor=pain,  grief.] 

1.  Full  of  pain  or  grief;  sorrowful,  dismal,  dole- 
ful. 

"  You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense  : 
I  spake  t'  you  for  your  comfort." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  2. 

2.  Expressive  of  pain,  grief,  or  suffering. 

"  Fitting  to  his  dolor  dolorous  discourses  of  their  own. 
and  other  folks'  misfortunes."  —  Sidney. 

3.  Causing  pain,  grief,  or  suffering  ;  painful. 
"Their  despatch  is  quick,  and  less  dolorous  than  the 

paw  of  the  bear,  or  teeth  of  the  lion."  —  More:  Antidote 
against  Atheism. 

d5l  -8r-ous-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dolorous;  -ly.~\  In  a 
dolorous,  dismal,  sorrowful,  or  painful  manner. 

"It  proroketh  us  also,  with  Christ  and  His  apostles,. 
dolorously  to  lament  the  sore  decay  of  the  wicked."  —  Bale: 
On  the  Revelation  (1550),  pt.  i,  L  3  b. 

*d5r-5r-ous-ness,  ft.  [Eng.  dolorous;  -ness.]  The- 
quality  or  state  of  being  dolorous  ;  sorrowfulness, 
dismalness. 

*d6-los-l-tjf,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  dolosus,  from 
dolus=  fraud,  trickery.]  Deceitfulness.  (Ash.) 

*dolpe,  s.  [Etym,  doubtful.]  The  cavity  of  the- 
head  where  the  eye  is  fixed. 

"Of  his  E  dolpe  the  flowand  blude  and  atir 
He  wosche  away  all  with  the  salt  watir." 

Douglas.   Virgil,  90,  45. 

dol'-phln,   *dol-phyne,  s.    [O.   Fr.  daulphin; 
Fr.  dauphin,  from  Lat.  delphinus,  from  Gr.  delphis, 
genit.  dclphinos=a  dolphin  ;  Sp.  delfin;  Ital.  delfino; 
Dut.  dolphiin;  Gor.  delphin.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  10  (1)  (a). 
"  The  boats  are  darting  o'er  the  curly  bay, 
And  snorting  tlulvhins  bend  them  through  the  spray. 
Byron:  Corsair,  iif.  18. 


boll,     bo~y;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
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2.  In  tho  >amo  sonse  as  II.  10  (2). 

*;i.  Tlu-  Dauphin  of  Franco.    [DACPHIN.] 

"Th.-  title  of  Dolphin  was  purchased  to  the  eldest 
sonnc  of  the  king  of  France,  by  Philip  of  Valoys,  who 
began  his  raigne  in  France,  anno  192^.  Tmhert.  or  Hu- 
bert, the  last  count  of  the  province  of  Dolphinie,  ami 
Viennois,  who  was  called  the  Dolphin  of  Vieuiiois,  being 
vexed,  Ac." — Coryut,  vol.  i.,  p.  45. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  A  constellation. 

2.  Arch.:  An  emblem  of  love  or  kindly   feeling 
used  as  an  ornament  to  coronas  ifa  churches. 

3.  Entom.:  \  name  given  by  gardeners  to  insects 
which  infest  beans.  &c. ;  the  dolphin-fly. 

4.  //t'r.:  This  fish  is  borne  as  a  charge  in  coats  «>f 
arms,  either  as  extended  and  naiant,  or  springing 
and  tongued. 

5.  Hydrant.:  The  induction-pipe  of  a  water-main, 
and  its  cover,  placed  at  the  source  of  supply. 

6.  Xunticnl  ; 

(1)  A  bollard  post  on  a  quay  to  make  hawsers 
fast  to. 

(2)  An  anchored  spar  with  rings,  serving  as    a 
moori  ng-buoy , 

(3)  A  strap  of  plaited  cordage  acting  as  a  pre- 
venter on  a  yard,  to  sustain  it  in  case  the  slings  are 
shot  away, 

7.  Ordnance :  One  of  the  handles  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned brass  gun,  nearly  over  the  trunnions,  and  by 
•which  it  is  lifted. 

*8.  Numis.:  The  denomination  of  a  French  gold 
coin,  formerly  current  in  Scotland,  so  called  from 
having  been  first  struck  by  Charles  V.,  who  bore  the 
title  of  Dolphin  of  Vienne,  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  King  of  France. 

"The  crowne  of  France  hanand  a  crownit  flowre-de- 
lice  on  ilk  side  of  the  scheild,  that  rinnis  now  in  France 
for  coursabill  payment,  and  the  Dolphin  Crowne,  ilk  ane 
of  thame  hauand  cours  for  vi  s.  viii  d." — Acts  Jos.  II., 
A.  1551,  c.  31  (ed.  1566), 

*9.  Old  War:  A  ponderous  mass  of  metal  let  fall 
suddenly  from  the  yard-arm  of  a  vessel  upon  an 
enemy's  ship. 

10.  Zodlogy: 

(1)  Properly: 

(a)  Sing.:  The  English  name   of   tho  mammals 
ranked  under  the  genus  DPlphinus.  The  best-known 
species  is  theCommon  Dolphin  (Delphinusdelphis), 
to  which  the  example  in  Byron,  under  I.I,  refers. 

(b)  PL:    The   family   of  Delphinidas  of   which 
Delphinus  is  the  type,  but  which  contains  also  the 
Porpoises  (Phocsena?),  andtho  Narwhal  (Monodon). 
The  word  dolphin  is  used  in  this  more  extended 
sense  in  the  name  Gangetic  Dolphin  (Platanista 
ganqetica). 

(2)  Less  properly:    Tho  genus   of   fishes   called 
Corypheena,  and  specially  the  Dorado,  Coryphcena 
hippuris.    When  tae  varied  tints  of  morning  or  of 
evening  are  compared  to  the  ever-changing    but 
ever-beautiful  tints  of  a  dying  dolphin,  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  Dorado,  and  not  to  tho  mammal 
described  under  (1).  (a). 

1[  Dolphin  of  the  mast : 

Naut.:  A  particular  kind  of  wreath,  formed  of 
plaited  cordage,  to  be  fastened  occasionally  round 
the  masts  as  a  support  to  the  puddening,  the  use  of 
which  is  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  fore  and  main 
yards  in  case  of  the  rigging  or  chains  by  which  those 
yards  are  suspended  being  shot  away  in  time  of 
battle. 

dolphin-flower,  s. 

Bot,:  A  book-name  given  by  Withering  to  Del- 
phinium consolida.  It  is  simply  a  translation  of 
the  generic  name.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dolphin-fly,  s. 

Entom.:  Aphis  fabce,  an  insect  which  infests  and 
destroys  the  leaves  of  bean-plants.  It  is  also  called, 
from  its  color,  the  Collier  Aphis. 

dolphin-like,  a.  Like  a  dolphin,  which  swims 
with  its  back  above  the  surface. 

dolphin-striker,  s. 

Naut.:  A  spar  depending  from  the  end  of  the 
bowsprit.  It  affords  a  strut  for  the  martingales  of 
the  jib-boom  and  flying-jib-boom. 

*d5l-phin-ate,  s.  [Eng.  dolphin;  -ate,']  Dau- 
phiny. 

"One  Bruno  first  founded  them  in  the  Dolphinate  in 
France,  anno  1080."— Fit  Her:  Church  History,  vi.  269. 

*d61'-phln-et,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  dolphin  (q,  v.).] 
A  female  dolphin. 

"  The  lion  chose  his  mate,  the  turtle  done 
Here  deare,  the  dolphin  his  owne  dolt>hinet." 

Spenser;  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again. 
dolt,  *dult,  s.  [An  extension,  with  suffixed  -t,  of 
Mid.  Eng.  duJ=dtul:  tho  suffixed  -t  being=-d=-ed, 
and  dolt  or  dult  standing  for  dutled= blunted. 
(Skeat.)]  A  stupid  fellow,  a  blockhead,  a  numskull, 
a  thickskull. 

*d61t,  i'.  i.  [DOLT,  «.]  To  waste  time  foolishly; 
to  act  as  a  dolt. 

"In  these  trifles  to  have  doited  so  much."— New  Custom, 
i.  2. 
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*ddlt-I-fy,  *dolt -e-fy-,  v.  t.  fEnc.  dnit.  and 
sutf.  -/«.  from  Lat./ocio  ipus.-.  ji<i)--\t>  make.]  To 
make  doltish,  dull,  or  .stupid. 

dolt  ish,  a.  [Eug.  dolt;  -ish.]  Stupid,  foolish, 
thickheaded. 

"  Dametns,  the  most  arrant  doltish  clown  that  ever  was 
without  the  privilege  of  a  bauble."  —  Siiinf;/. 

_  dolt -Ish-ly\  "r/r.  [EiiK.  doltish ;-///.]  In  a  dolt- 
ish, stupid,  or  foolish  manner :  liko  a  aolt  or  block- 
head. 

dplt -Ish-neSS,  s.  [Encli.-h  doltish:  -newt.]  Tho 
actions,  behavior,  or  character  of  a  dolt  ;  stupidity, 
thickheadedness, 

"I  am  in  great  hopes  that  the  ministers  will  contrive, 
by  their  incomparable  ctolttahnnt,  tib&ix  numifoM  blun- 
ders, and  bad  faith,  to  disgust  the  people." — Southey:  Let~ 
ttfrg,  iv.  237. 

*dolv-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DELVE.] 

*dOl-y,  *dol-ye.  a.  [Probably  from  dull  (q.  v.).] 
Gloomy,  dismal,  cheerless. 

"This  diil ye  chaunce  prsld  us." 

Stanyhtirst;    Virgil's  jEneid  ii.  431. 

dom  (1),*.    [Lat.  dominus=&  master,  a  lord.] 

1.  A  title  given  to  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  dig- 
nitaries.    Benedictine  and  Carthusian  monks  arc 
called  Dom,  whether  they  bo  priests  or  simply  in 
minor  orders.   The  title  is  assumed  after  profession. 

2.  The  title  given  in  Portugal  and  Brazil  to  a 
member  of  the  upper  classes. 

dom  (2),s.  [Doo>i.]  A  termination  used  origin- 
ally to  denote  jurisdiction,  property,  &c..  'as  a  king- 
dom, tho  jurisdiction  or  territory  of  a  king;  earl- 
dom, that  of  an  earl,  &c. ;  afterward,  and  now,  used 
to  express  simple  condition,  state,  or  quality. 

"Kingdom,  dukedom,  earldom,  meant  originally  the 
domain  or  property  of  the  king,  duke,  or  earl;  and  in  a 
secondary  sense  dom  was  afterward  applied  to  express 
quality,  state,  condition,  or  property  of  another  kind,  as 
freedom."  —  Whiter:  Etym.  Mayn.,  p.  210. 

*dom  -a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  domabilis^  from  domo=tc* 
tame;  Sp.  domable;  Ital.  domabile.]  That  may  or 
can  be  tamed ;  tamable. 

*dom-a-ble-ness,s.  [Eng.  domable;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  capability  of  being  tamed. 

*dom  -age  (age  as  Ig) , .;.  [Fr.  dommage.  ]  Dam- 
age, hurt 

"  What  delight  hath  heaven 
That  lives  unhurt  itself,  to  suffer  given 
Up  to  all  damage  those  poor  few  that  strive 
To  imitate  it."      Chapman:  Odyssey,  aciii.  455-58. 

do -ma  in,  s.  [O.  French  domaine*  demaine;  Fr. 
domains^  from  Lat.  rfominium=a  lordship,  from 
dominus=a  lord.  Domain  is  a  doublet  of  demesne 
(q.v.).j 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lordship,  authority,  jurisdiction,  control. 

2.  The  territory,  district,    or   space  over  which 
authority,  jurisdiction,  or  control  is   or   may  bo 
exercised. 

"  A  glittering  ship,  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  i. 

3.  An  estate  in  land ;  landed  property. 

"Then  he  withdrew,  in  poverty  and  pain, 
To  this  small  farm,  the  last  of  his  domain.1' 

Longfellow  Student's  Tale. 

4.  A  demesne ;  the  land  attached  to  a  mansion  of 
a  lord. 

"Their  chiefs  have  seats  in  the  legislature,  wide 
domains,  stately  palaces." — Macnulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Laiv :  In  the  same  sense  as  DEMESNE  (q.  v.). 

IT  Right  of  eminent  domain:  The  paramount  con- 
trol or  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  authority  over 
all  property  within  the  state,  by  right  of  which  it  is 
entitled  to  appropriate  by  legal  and  constitutional 
means  any  part  or  parts  necessary  for  the  public 
good,  due  compensation  being  made  for  that  which 
is  taken. 

*dom  -al>  «.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat.  domalis, 
from  domus=a  house.] 

AatroL:  Pertaining  to  a  house  in  astrology. 

"Mars  is  now  entering  into  the  first  house,  and  will 
shortly  appear  in  all  his  tlvmnl  dignities."—  Addtaon: 
Drummer. 

*do-man'-X-al,  n.  [Eng.  domain;  -j'aJ.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  connected  with  a  domain. 

"In  all  domanial  and  fiscal  causes."—  Hallnm. 

dom'-ba,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (For  defini- 
tion see  tho  subjoined  compound.) 

domba  oil,  s.  A  fragrant  oil  obtained  from  tho 
seeds  of  Calophyllum  inophyllum.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

dom-be  y-a,  *.  [Named  after  M.  J.  Dombey,  a 
French  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
order  Byttneriacese.  They  are  natives  of  the  East 
Indies,  Madagascar,  Bourbon .  and  the  Isle  of 
France.  In  Madagascar  the  bark  of  Dombeya  spec- 
tabilis  is  made  into  ropes. 
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dom-be  y-e-ae,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  dombey(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fa-.  ] 

Bot. :  \  tribe  of  Byttneriacese,  type  Dombeya. 

dome,  s.  [Fr.  dotne^  from  Ital.  duomo—a  dome, 
from  Lat.  domus—a  house;  Gr.  donws;  Ger.  dom=a 
cathedral.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  house,  a  iiKiii-iun,  a  building,  a  temple. 
••  sleep  friphieil  flies,  and  round  the  rocky  'i«i>ie 
For  entrance  eager  howls  the  Ravage  bl;i-t." 

Thunivvn;    Winter,  1B9,  190. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Above  all  happy  hearths  and  homes, 
On  roofs  of  thatch,  or  golden  •/ 

Longfellow.   '  '.  iii. 

3.  Any  object,  natural,  artificial,  or  symbolical, 
resembling  a  dome  in  s-huii'1. 

"  The  dtnue  of  Thought. 
The  pal  ace  of  the  soul."  —  Byron, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  A  term  applied  to  a  covering  of  the 
Whole  or  part  of  a  building;  tho  word  donn'  is 
strictly  applied  to  the  external  part  of  the  spherical 
or  polygonal  roof,  and  cupola  to  the  internal  part. 
The  dome  or  cupola  is  a  roof,  the  base  of  which  is  a 
circle,  an  ellipsis,  or  a  polygon,  and  its  vertical  sec- 
tion a  curve  Hue,  concave  toward  the  interior. 
Hence  domefl  are  called  circular,  elliptical,  or  poly- 
gonal, according  to  tho  figure  of  the  base.  The 
most  usual  form  for  a  dome  is  the  spherical,  in 
which  case  its  plan  is  a  circle,  and  the  section  a 
segment  of  a  circle.  The  top  of  a  largo  dome  is 
often  finished  with  a  lantern,  which  is  supported 
by  tho  framing  of  tho  dome.  The  interior  and  ex- 
terior forms  of  a  dome  are  not  often  alike,  and  in 
the  space  between  a  staircase  to  the  lantern  is 
generally  made.  According  to  tho  space  left  be- 
tween the  external  and  internal  domes,  tho  framing 
must  bo  designed.  Sometimes  the  framing  may  be 
trussed  with  ties  across  tho  opening;  but  often 
the  interior  dome  rises  so 
high  that  ties  cannot  be 
inserted.  Accordingly,  the 
construction  of  domes  may 
be  divided  into  two  cases, 
viz.,  domes  with  horizontal 
ties,  and  those  not  having 
such  ties.  The  oldest  dome 
on  record  is  that  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  which 
was  erected  under  Augus- 
tus, and  is  still  perfect ;  tho 
largest  is  that  of  tho  Lu- 
theran Church  at  Warsaw, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  200 
ft.  The  dome  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople  is  an  ob- 
late semi-spheroid  104  ft.  in 
diameter,  201  feet  high.  It 
was  built  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  dome  in  tho  Du- 
omo  of  Florence  was  built 
by  Brunelloschi,  in  1417.  It 
is  of  brick,  octagonal  in 
plan,  139  ft.  in  diameter,  and  310  ft.  in  height.  The 
dome  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  was  built  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  from  designs  left  by 
Michael  Augelo.  It  is  139  ft.  in  diameter,  330  feet 
high.  The  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  is  not  masonry,  but  a  shell  in- 
closing the  brick  cone  which  supports  the  lantern. 
It  is  112  ft.  in  diameter,  215  ft.  high.  Tho  dome  of 
the  Capitol,  Washington,  is  287  ft.  11  in.  above  the 
base-line  of  tho  east 
front.  The  greatest  di- 
ameter of  the  dome  at 
the  springing  is  135  ft. 
5  in.  Tho  weight  of 
iron  in  the  dome  and 
tholus  is  8,009,200  Ibs. 
The  rotunda  is  95'5  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  its 
height  from  the  floor 
to  the  top  of  the  can- 
opy is  J80'25  ft.  Domes 
are  a  common  feature 
in  tho  construction  of 
Turkish  and  Arab 
buildings.  The  former 
are  usually  of  a  flat- 
tened, segmental  char- 
acter, being  mostly 
derivatives  or  the  dome 

of    St.    Sophia.      The  am,5HracT 

Arab  domes  are  usual- 
ly of  the  pointed  form,  Dome  of  Florence, 
such    as    are    derived 

from  the  rotation  of  the  Gothic  arch,  or  bulbous, 
the  section  being  a  horse-shoe  arch.  A  surbased 
or  diminished  dome  is  one  that  is  segmental  on  its 
vertical  section;  a  surmounted  dome  is  one  that  is 
higher  than  tho  radius  of  its  base,  (ireate,  Gwiltt 
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St.  Paul's  Dome. 
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2.  Cheni.:  The  up  nor  part  of  a   furnace,  of  the 
shape  of  a  dome.    [KEVKRBEBATING-FUBN'ACE.] 

3.  Crystallog,;  A  termination  of  a  prism  by  two 
planes,  meeting  above  in  a  horizontal  edge,  like  the 
roof  of  a  li> 

4.  xti'inu-'-itti.:  Tho  steam-chamber  above   some 
forms  of  boilers,  as  the  locomotive.    It  frequently 
lias  an  arched  crown. 

5.  l\uiL:  The  elevated  upper  section  of  a  passrn- 
ger-car  projecting  abovo   the  general  level  of  the 
roof,  forming  a  space  for  ventilation,  light,  and 
ornament. 

dome-cover,  s. 

Steam-en  a.:  The  brass  or  copper  cover  over  the 
dome  of  a  locomotive,  which  serves  to  prevent  the 
radiation  of  heat. 

dome-shaped,  a.  Resembling  a  dome  or  cupola 
in  .-shape. 

*dome,  s.    [DOOM.] 

*dome-book,  *dom-boc,  s.    [DOOM-BOOK.] 

domed,  «.    [Eng.  dom(e);  -ed.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  dome. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  dome ;  dome-shaped. 

"The  males  are  brilliantly  colored,  and  the  females 
obscure,  and  yet  the  latter  hatch  their  eggs  in  (turned 
nests." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xv. 

domes}  -day,  s.  &  a.    [DOOMSDAY.] 
*ddme§  -man,  s.    [DOOMSMAN.] 

do-mes  -tic,  *do-mes-tick,  *do-mes-tyc,  a.  &s. 

fFr.  domestiqiu't  from  Lat.  rfo»«'x//<i((.s*=pertaining 
to  a  house  or  household;  domus~&  house  ;Ital.,  Sp., 
<fc  Port,  domestico.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  house  or  home ;  relating  to  or 
connected  with  one's  own  family. 

"  The  practical  knowledge  of  the  domestic  duties  is  the 
principal  glory  of  a  woman." — Richardson:  Clarissa. 

2.  Done  or  performed  at  home  or  in  private ;  not 
public. 

"Domestic  charities." — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Fond  of  or  attached  to  home  or  home  duties ; 
domesticated. 

"The  faithful  prudent  husband  is  an  honest,  tractable, 
and  domesffe  animal." — Addison:  Spectator. 

4.  Domesticated,  tamed,  not  wild ;  used   to  the 
society  of  man;  kept  for  the  use  or  companionship 
of  man. 

"  The  frequently  abnormal  character  of  our  domestic 
races."— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  L,  p.  38. 

5.  Pertaining  to  a  nation  ;  not  foreign,  intestine. 
"Holland  he  had  delivered  from  foreign,  and  England 

from  domestic  foes," — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

6.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  home  or  internal 
management  of  a  nation. 

"A  vigorous  foreign  policy  .  .  .  implied  a  concilia- 
tory domestic  policy."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

7.  Made  at  home,  that  is,  in  one's  house  or  coun- 
try;  not  foreign  made. 

8.  Employed  or  kept  in  a  family;  indoor:  as,  a 
domestic  servant. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*1.  One  who  lives  in  the  same  house  or  family. 

"A  servant  .  .  .  lives  as  a  kind  of  foreigner  under 
the  Kiime  roof:  a  domestic,  and  yet  a  stranger  too." — South: 
St'rnwns,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  43. 

2.  (Spec.) :  One  who  lives  with  a  family  as  a  pri- 
vate servant. 

"The  master  labors  .  .  .  to  secure  plenty  and  ease 
to  the  domestics." — Knox;  Duty  of  Servants,  ser.  16. 

*3.  A  native  of  the  same  country ;  a  fellow-country- 
man. 

"  It  had  given  your  wonder  cause  to  last 
To  see  the  vexed  mistakes  this  summons  wrought 
In  all  my  maimed  domestics  by  their  haste." 

Davenant;  Gondibert,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

*4.  A  family,  a  private  house  or  home,  a  domicile. 
"I  was  resolved  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  in  my  own 
I    domestic" — Sir  W.  Temple. 

*5.  A  carriage  for  general  use. 

6.  (PI.):  Articles  of  domestic  or  home  manufact- 
ure, more  especially  bleached  and  unbleached,  un- 
printed  and  undyed  cotton  cloths  of  the  ordinary 
grades  for  common  use. 

1f  For  the  difference  between  domestic  and  serv- 
ant, see  SERVANT. 

domestic  architecture. 

1.  Ancient  Greek  and  Roman:  In  general  all  the 
rooms  were  grouped  on  the  ground  floor,  round  an 
atrium  or  court,  and  a  peristyle  or  hall,  which  two 
portions  of  the  hoiise  had  the  most  importance  at- 
tached to  them,  because  they  constituted  the  favor- 
ite spot  in  summer  on  account  of  the  breeze,  and  in 
winter  on  account  of  the  sun.  By  this  arrangement, 
as  well  as  by  the  embellishment  of  the  rooms,  the 
ancient  house  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
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the  Middle  Ages  or  of  modern  times:  but  partic- 
ularly in  this  respect,  that  whereas  in  both  the  last 
di'sorij'tious  of  houses  great  stress  is  laid  on  the 
appearance  of  the  front,  that  part  of  the  building 
was  hardly  taken  into  consideration  at  all  by  the 
Romans,  and  their  houses,  except  the  open  shops, 
generally  presented  a  dead  expanse  of  wall  to  tne 
passer-by.  An  attempt  was  sometimes  made  in  tho 
i  houses  of  persons  of  distinction,  to  give  the 
entrance  a  more  important  appearance  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  portico  or  vestibule,  but  a  view  into  tho 
street  from  the  interior  of  the  house,  a  point  to 
which  so  much  attention  is  paid  nowadays,  was 
never  thought  of:  though  in  their  villas  windows 
were  occasionally  introduced  in  order  to  enjoy  a 
beautiful  view  of  landscape,  mountains,  or  sea. 
Both  the  Roman  and  (ireek  houses  consisted  of  two 
divisions,  but  the  meaning  aud  employment  of  these 
divisions  did  not  coincide:  for  whereas  in  Greek 
houses  the  front  part  constituted  tho  androuitia  or 
men's  apartments,  in  Roman  houses  it  formed  the 
public  part  of  tho  building,  in  which  clients  used  to 
wait  upon  their  patron.  The  back  part, on  the  con- 
trary, was  intended  for  the  residence  and  real 
dwelling-rooms  of  the  family ;  while  in  the  Greek 
houses  the  back  was  tho  gynaikonitis.  or  apart- 
ments for  the  women  and  domestics.  The  atrium, 
or  court,  formed  the  central  part  of  tho  front  of  the 
house  and  the  peristyle,  or  hall,  the  central  part  of 
tho  back,  both  being  open  to  the  air.  Round  these 
the  rooms  were  grouped,  and  from  these  princi- 
pally they  derived  their  light.  Behind  the  peri- 
style were  the  cubicula,  or  sleeping-rooms,  and  the 
triclinium,  or  dining-room,  which  was  quite  open 
to  the  peristyle.  Of  domestic  habitations  within 
towns  during  tho  Roman  dominion  in  distant  prov- 
inces, we  know  but  little.  The  method  adopted 
appears  to  have  been  fully  as  substantial  as  that 
observed  in  Italy. 

2.  Saj-on :  From  the  Sagas,  and  other  early  records 
of  the  history  and  manners  of  the  northern  races, 
wo  find  that  the  dwellings  of  their  kings  and  chiefs 
in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Balticconsisted  only 
of  two  apartments,  and  that  sovereigns  and  their 
counselors  are   described  as  sleeping  in  the  same 
room.    The  habitations  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  wooden  huts,  rarely  containing  more  than  one 
room,  in  the  center  of  which  the  fire  was  kindled. 
To  this  method  there  was  nothing  repugnant  in  the 
houses  erected  on  the  Roman  plan  which  the  Saxons 
found  on  their  arrival.    When  a  new  building  was 
erected,  the  Saxon  thegne  built  it  from  the  woods 
on  his  demesne  by  the  labor  of  his  bondmen.  It  was 
thatched  with  reeds  or  straw,  or  roofed  with  wooden 
shingles.    It  consisted  of  but  one  large  apartment 
or  "  hall,"  which    formed  at   night   the   sleeping 
room  of  the  dependents,  and  a  small   adjoining 
apartment  for  the  accommodation  of  tho  lord.  Style 
there  was  none;  the  only  difference  between  one 
house  and  another  lay  in  the  size  or  ground-plan. 
There  were  no  chimneys,  the  fire  being  kindled  in 
the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  the  smoke  finding  its 
way  out  through  an  opening  in  the  roof  immediately 
above  the  hearth,  or  by  tho  door,  windows,  or  eaves. 

3.  Norman:  The  towns  and  ordinary  houses  of 
the  Normans  were  entirely  built  of  wood.    Their 
castles,  having  but  one  destination,  that  of  defense, 
aimed  at  nothing  but  strength  in  their  plan  or  con- 
struction.   The  principal  feature  was  always  tho 
keep  or  donjon,  which  contained  the  apartments  of 
the  lord  of  the  castle,  and  was  also  meant  to  bo  tho 
last  refuge  of  the  garrison  if  the  outer  works  were 
forced.  The  keep  was  usually  raised  on  an  artificial 
mound,  or  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.    The 
windows  were  few,  and  little  more  than  chinks, 
unless  very  high  up,  or  turned  to  the  court.    The 
door  of  entrance  could  only  be  reached  by  a  stair- 
case.     Under  the   keep   were   usually   vaults,  or 
dungeons.    The  keep  was  inclosed  in  two  courts  sur- 
rounded by  walls  flanked  with  towers.    The  tower 
at  the  entrance  was  called  the  barbican,  and  served 
for  an  outwork  and  post  of  observation.    The  whole 
fortress  was  defended  by  a  moat.    (Weale.)    [DoN- 
JON.l 

4.  English:  Like  the    Saxons    the  Normans  had 
built  almost  entirely  in  wood  or  timber  frame-work, 
houses  of  stone  being  the  exception.    The  troubled 
state  of  the  country,  however,  led  to  the  erection 
of  numerous   strong  stone  buildings  or  fortresses. 
Gradually,  as  civilization  improved,  the  necessity 
for  defense  decreased,  and  the  efforts  of  Edward  I. 
to  introduce  and  encourage  the  arts  in  England  by 
bringing  over  choice   workmen  and  artists  from 
France  led  to  a  marked   change  in   the  stylo  of 
architecture.  Simultaneously  with  the  rapid  devel- 
opment   of    Ecclesiastical    Architecture,    similar 
progress  was  made  in  domestic  buildings  ;  not  only 
were  the  halls  enriched  by  tho  introduction  of  the 
new  style  of  windows,  with  their  tracery  in  geomet- 
rical forms,  but  the  plans  of  the  houses  themselves 
were  improved  and  enlarged,  and  tho  number  of 
offices  increased.    This  advance  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture continued  during  the  reigns  of  the  second 
and  third  Edwards,  during  which  period  the  Decor- 
ated Style  of  architecture  prevailed.  [DECORATED.] 
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This  was  followed  by  the  Perpendicular  Style,  OHO 
admirably  adapted  for  domestic  buildings, though 
a  decline  from  the  perfection  of  that  which  preceded 
it.  Many  houses  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  of 
large  extent  and  great  magnificence,  and  testify  to 
tho  wealth  and  prosperity  of  their  owners.  Exam- 
ples are  seen  in  tin-  Bishops'  palaces  at  Wells,  Lin- 
coln, St.  David's,  Southwell,  and  Norwich,  and  at 
Penshurst  in  Kent.  The  troubled  stato  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  led  to  a 
temporary  resumption  of  tho  practice  of  fortifying 
buildings,  but  at.  the  termination  of  the  V»rk  and 
Lancaster  Wars,  the  fortified  style  was  gradually 
and  finally  abandoned  in  England.  Tho  Tudor  Style, 
with  its  square  moldings  over  porches  and  doors,  it  s 
richly  decorated  roofs,  and  heavy  ornamentation, 
prevailed  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The  ordi- 
nary dwelling-houses  of  tho  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  are  distinguished  principally  by 
their  half-timber  construction,  tho  numerous  gates 
the  broad  low  windows,  divided  by  simple  wooden 
or  stone  mullions,  in  the  gable-ends,  tho  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  inclined  sides  of  the  gable-ends,  and  the 
plain  or  embattled  parapets.  In  many  cases  in 
towns  the  upper  story  is  built  projecting  over  the 
lower.  The  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
brought  with  it  a  taste  for  a  return  to  classical 
models,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  work  out  a 
national  style  combining  to  some  extent  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Tudor  and  the  Classical.  This 
is  commonly  known  as  "  Queen  Anne  "  Style.  The 
buildings  are  generally  of  brick,  solid  and  heavy. 
The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Georgian  era  is  a 
very  debased  imitation  of  the  Classical.  In  the 
present  day  there  is  no  essentially  characteristic 
architectural  style.  Toward  tho  end  of  last  century  a 
new  artistic  impetus  was  aroused,  called  into  exist- 
ence and  favored  by  the  scientific  investigation  and 
surveys  of  Grecian  architectural  monuments.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  return  to  a  pure  classical 
style,  or  to  good  models  of  tho  Queen  Anne,  or  for- 
eign styles.  Attention  is  more  given  to  tho  internal 
and  sanitary  arrangements,  while  the  introduction 
of  iron  as  a  building  material  has  enabled  archi- 
tects to  introduce  various  modifications. 

5.  American :  As  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  existence  of  our  Republic  our  architect- 
ural styles  were  drawn  almost  exclusively  from 
English  sources,  and  up  to  tho  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war,  except  in  very  few  instances,  our  country 
did  not  contain  any  architecture  of  distinctive 
features.  But  with  the  return  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity the  arts  began  to  flourish,  and  great  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  upon  the  construction  and 
ornamentation  of  domestic  buildings.  Numerous 
styles  have  appeared,  had  their  day,  and  then  given 
way  in  rapid  succession  to  others.  The  result  is 
that  the  average  American  city  presents  a  diversity 
of  architecture  that  is  bewildering:  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  a  stranger,  the  effect  is  grotesque.  In 
our  great  cities,  tho  business  houses  are  all  sub- 
stantially built,  and  owing  to  the  revolution  in  the 
use  of  materials,  wood  being  almost  entirely  a  ban. 
doned,  architects  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish 
in  the  matter  of  height  of  buildings  feats  that  for- 
merly had  not  been  dreamed  of,  seventeen  and 
twenty-story  buildings  being  not  uncommon. 

domestic  boiler,  s.  One  for  heating  water  on  a 
somewhat  large  scale  for  the  household.  Such  are 
made  of  sheet-metal,  to  set  upon  the  top  of  a  stove 
occupying  two  of  the  stove-holes ;  or,  made  of  cast 
iron,  they  form  reservoirs  as  a  permanent  attach- 
ment to  the  stove.  [WASH-BOILEE,  RESERVOIB- 
STOVE.] 

domestic  economy,  s.  The  science  of  the  eco- 
nomical management  of  household  affairs. 

domestic  medicine,  s.  The  practice  or  use  of 
medicine  by  unprofessional  persons  in  their  own 
households. 

domestic-press,  s.  One  for  household  use  for 
pressing  honey,  lard,  tallow,  cheese,  sausage,  or 
fruit. 

*do-mes  -tlc-al,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  domestic;  -al.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Tho  same  as  DOMESTIC,  a.  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  the  same  family  or  nation. 

"  Ther  wer  many  his  parentes  and  doinestioals  or  house- 
holdes." — fffcoll:  Thucydides,  fol.  41. 

2.  A  servant.    (Southwell :  A  Hundred  Med.it.) 
'do-mes'-tl-cal-lyS  adv.    [Eng.  domestical;  -ly."} 

1.  In  relation  to  domestic  or  family  matters. 

2.  In  a  domestic  or  homely  manner ;  in  privacy. 
"  He  lived  domestically  as  usual." — Orrery:  On  Swift. 

3.  Privately,  not  openly. 

"  Is  it  not  a  miracle,  that  BO  many  of  your  priests 
should  be  very  domestically  and  privily  conversant  with 
Indies,  and  yet  none  of  all  these  be  scorched?" — Sheldon: 
Miracles  ,,f  Antichrist  (1616),  p.  135. 


Will,    b6?;     pout,    JiSwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     ghin,    benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenopnon,    e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-elan,      -tlan  =  shg,n.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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*do-mes -tl-cg.nt,  a.  [Low  Lat.  domesticans, 
pa.  par.  of  doniestico,  from  Lat.  domesticus.]  Form- 
ing part  of  the  same  family ;  domesticated. 

"The  power  was  virtually  residing  and  dnmesticantin 
the  plurality  of  his  assessors." — Sir  E.  Dering:  Speeches, 
p.  it 

do-mes  -tl-cate,  r.  t.  &  «'.  [Low  Lat.  domestico, 
from  Lat.  domesticus;  Tr.domestiquer;  Ital.  domes- 
ticare;  Sp.  domesticar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  accustom  to  live  near  houses ;  to  make  used 
to  the  society  of  man ;  to  tame. 

"  But  with  domesticated  sheep  the  presence  or  absence 
of  horns  is  not  a  firmly-filed  character." — Darwin: 
Descent  of  Man  (1871),  ft.  ii.,  oh.  viiL 

2.  To  make  accustomed  to  a  domestic  life  and  the 
management  of  domestic  affairs. 

"A  young  girl  should  grow  up  to  be  domesticated." — 
E.  J.  Worboise:  Sissie,  ch.  xxi. 

3.  To  make  used  or  accustomed ;  to  familiarize. 

'*  Having  the  entry  into  your  house,  and  being  half 
domesticated  by  their  situation." — Burke:  Letter  to  a 
Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

4.  To  introduce  into  cultivation  in  gardens,  green- 
houses, .Vr. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  live  at  home;  to  be  domesti- 
cated. 

"  Some  honest  and  tender-hearted  man,  whose  love 
might  induce  him  to  domesticate  with  her." — H  Brooke: 
fool  of  Quality,  i.  306. 

do-mes -tl-cat-ed,  pa,  par.  or  a.  [DOMESTI- 
CATE.] 

do-mes  -tl-cat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.  [DOMESTI- 
CATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <K  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making  domes- 
ticated; domestication. 

do-mes-tl-ca -tion,  «.  [English  domesticat(e) ; 
-ion.] 

1.  Theactof  making  domesticated,  orlivingmuch 
at  home  and  in  privacy. 

2.  The  act  of  making  accustomed  to  the  society  or 
presence  of  man ;  taming. 

3.  The  act  of  bringing  into  cultivation  from  a 
wild  state. 

*do-mes'-tI-C.lS.e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  domestic;  -we.]  To 
render  domestic  ;  to  domesticate. 

"That  domestictsing  beverage." — Southey:  Doctor. 

*dom-es-tl9  -l-tf,  s.  [Fr.  domesticite,  from  Low 
Lat.  domesticitas,  from  Lat.  domes£icu8=domestic 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  domestic. 
"There  is  more  domesticity  and  real  substantial  happi- 
ness."— Southey.'  Letters,  iv.  49. 

2.  A   domestic  or   private   matter,    business,  or 
habit. 

"A  glance  into  the  domesticities  again." — Carlyle:  Let' 
ters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  iii.  187. 

*do-mes'-tlc-ness,  $.  [Eng.  domestic;  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  domestic.  (Ash.) 

do-mes  -tics,  s.    [DOMESTIC,  B.  6.] 

dom'-ett,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Fabric :  A  plain  cloth  of  open  make,  of  which  the 
warp  is  of  cotton  and  the  weft  of  wool.  It  is  of  a 
description  of  baize,  and  resembles  a  kind  of  white 
flannel  made  in  Germany.  Itis  manufactured  both 
in  white  and  black,  the  former  of  28  inches  in  width, 
the  latter  of  36  inches,  and  there  are  forty-six  yards 
in  the  piece.  Both  kinds  are  used  as  lining  mate- 
rials in  articles  of  dress,  and  to  lino  coffins  and 
caskets. 

do  me  y-kite,  s.  [From  the  mineralogist  Do- 
meyko,  who  described  it,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min. ) 

Min.:  A  reniform  and  also  massive  or  dissemi- 
nated mineral,  of  a  tin-white  to  steel-gray  color. 
Hardness,  3-3*5  ;  specific  gravity  7-7*50 ;  luster  me- 
tallic, but  dull  on  exposure.  It  occurs  in  Chili, 
North  America,  &c.  (Davies.) 

•dom'-lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  dom(e) ; -ical.]  Pertaining 
to  a  dome ;  shaped  like  a  dome,  dome-like. 

"  The  luster  reflected  from  every  part  of  the  earth,  and 
from  the  wide  domical  scoop  above  it." — T.  Hardy:  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  86. 

dom -I-$Ile,  *dom-l-gll,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
domicilium=a  house,  a  habitation,  from  domus-a 
house,  and  cilium,  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
ce/o=tohide.  {Skeat.}] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  house. 

"  This  famous  domicile  was  brought  with  thesT  appur- 
tenances in  one  night  from  Nazareth." — Brevint:  Saul 
and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  303. 


(2)  A  residence,  a  place  of  abode,  a  home. 
"When  an  alien  has  chosen  his  domicil  in  the  seat  of 
peace." — Sir  Tl".  Jones:  Comment,  on  the  Sirijiyyah. 

-.  Fiyuratir>  ///  : 
(1)  A  seat,  an  abiding  place. 
*(2)  A  compartment,  a  part. 

"One  of  the  cells  or  domicil*  of  the  understanding, 
which  is  memory." — Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  zii. 

II.  Law: 

1.  The  place  of  residence  of  an  individual  or   a 
family ;  the  place  where  one  habitually  resides,  and 
which  he  looks  upon  as  his  home,  as  distinguished 
from  places  where  one  resides  temporarily  or  occa- 
sionally.   Domicile  is  of  three  sorts:  (1)  Domicile 
of  origin  or  nativity,  which  is  that  of  the  parents  at 
the  time  of  the  birtn  ;  (2)  Domicile  of  choice,  which 
is  that  place  in  which  a  person  voluntarily  chooses 
as  his  residence  and  homo;  (3)  Domicile  by  oper- 
ation of  law,  as  that  of  a  wife  acquired  by  marriage. 

2.  The  length  of  time  during  wliich  a  party  must 
have  resided  in  a  state  in  order  to  give  jurisdiction 
in  civil  causes,  the  period  varying  in  the  different 
states. 

1[  The  domicile  of  origin  remains  until  another 
has  been  acquired.  In  order  to  change  such  domi- 
cile, there  must  be  an  actual  removal  with  an  in- 
tention to  reside  in  the  place  to  which  the  party 
removes.  When  he  changes  it,  he  acquires  a  domi- 
cile in  the  place  of  his  new  residence,  and  loses  his 
original  domicile.  Officers  of  the  government  whose 
public  duties  require  a  temporary  residence  else- 
where, retain  their  domiciles.  Officers,  soldiers, 
and  marines,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  do 
not  lose  their  domiciles  while  thus  employed. 

d5m'-I-Cile,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  domicilier;  Sp.  domi- 
ciliar.]  [DOMICILE,*.]  To  establish  in  a  fixed  place 
of  residence ;  to  provide  with  a  domicile ;  to  domi- 
ciliate. 

"  An  Irishman  by  birth,  but  for  many  years  domiciled  in 
Denmark." — Dr.  PhilUmore:  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  332. 

dom  -I-clled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DOMICILE,  i*.] 

A.  Aspa.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  domicile  or  fixed  place 
of  residence. 

2.  Comm. :  Made  payable  at  some  specified  house : 
said  of  loans,  the  interest  coupons  of  which  are 
payable  at  a  certain  house.     The  phrase  is  also 
used  in  reference  to  bills  payable  in  a  given  coun- 
try; as,  bills  domiciled  in  France,  Germany,  &c. 
(Bithell.) 

dom-I-$Il  -\-9.T-f ,  a.  [Fr.  domiciliaire,  from 
Low  Lat.  domiciliarius,  from  domicilium.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  one's  domicile, 
house,  or  residence. 

"  Domiciliary  rights  of  the  citizen." — Motley. 

2.  Law:  Made  under  authority  at  a  private  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  suspected  persons 
or  things. 

"It  could  be  levied  only  by  means  of  domiciliary  visits." 
— Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*dom-I-cll  -I-ate,  e.  t.  [Lat.  domicili(um),  and 
Eng.  suS.  -ate.  ] 

1.  The  same  as  DOMICILE  (q.  v.). 

2.  To  domesticate. 

"  The  propagation  and  nature,  the  life  and  service,  of 
the  domiciliated  animals."  —  Potonall:  On  Antiquities 
(1782),  p.  61. 

*dom  I-cIl  -I-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DOMICILI- 

ATE.] 

*d5m-I-$Il-I-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  damiciliat(e) ; 
-ion.]  A  permanent  residence  in  a  place ;  the  occu- 
pation of  a  domicile. 

*dom-I-9ir-I-at-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [DOMICILI- 

ATE.J 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  same  as  DOMICILING,  s.  (q.  v.) 

2.  The  act  of  making  domestic  or  tame ;  domesti- 
cation. 

dom'-I-cll-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [DOMICILE,  «.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Assubst. :  The  establishing  in,  or  occupation 
of,  a  domicile ;  domiciliation. 

*d5m'-I-Cul-tiire,  «.  [Lat.  rfonn*s=a  house,  and 
ou»ura=cultivation,  culture  (q.  v.).]  The  manage- 
ment of  domestic  affairs ;  household  management, 
domestic  economy. 

*dom-I-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [English  domify  (2),  v. ; 
-ation.] 

Astrol. :  The  astrological  division  of  the  heavens 
into  twelve  houses.  (Ash. ) 

*dom  -I-f  y  (1),  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  domifico,  from 
Lat.  domo=to  tame,  and/acio  (pass,  fio) =to  make.] 
To  tame. 


*dom'-I-fy  (2),  r.  t.  [Fr.  domifier,  from  Lat, 
rfom«s=a  house,  and  facio  (pass.  fia)  =  to  make.] 

Astrol. :  To  divide,  as  the  heavens,  into  twelve- 
houses,  by  means  of  six  great  circles,  called  circles 
of  position,  in  order  to  erect  a  scheme  or  horoscope. 

dom  -I  na,  s.    [Lat.,  fern,  of  dominus=a  lord.] 

Law:  A  title  given  to  a  lady  who  is  a  baroness  in 
her  own  right. 

*dom  -I-nange,  *dom  -1-ng.n  '-$f,  s.  [Lat.  dom- 
inans,  pr.  par.  of  dominor=to  dominate  (q.  v.).} 
Predominance,  superiority,  power,  authority,  as- 
cendency. 

dom  I  nant,  a.  &s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  dominer— 
to  dominate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Ruling,  governing,  predominant;   having  the 
superiority  or  predominance. 

"The  caste  now  dominant." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

2.  Followed  by  the  prep.  over. 

"  Those  advantages  that  enabled  their  parents  to  become 
dominant  over  their  compatriots."  —  Darwin:  Origin  of 
Species  (1869),  ch.  ii.,  p.  54. 

II.  Technically: 

Music:  [DOMINANT  CHORD.] 

B.  -4s  substantive  : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.  .*  One  who  is  in  authority  or  power ; 
a  ruler,  a  superior. 
2.  Music: 

(1)  The  name  now  given  to  the  fifth  note  of  the 
scale  of  any  key,  counting  upward.     Thus  G  is  the 
dominant  in  the  key  of  C,  F  in  that  of  B  flat,  and  F 
sharp  in  that  of  B.     It  is  so  called  because  the  key 
of  a  passage  cannot  be  distinguished  for  certain 
unless  some  chord  in  it  has  this  note  for  root ;  for 
which  reason  also  it  is  called  in  German  der  herr- 
schende  ton.  The  dominant  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  cadences,  in  which  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  key  should  be  strongly  marked ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore the  point  of  rest  in  the  imperfect  cadence  or 
half-close,  and  the  point  of  departure  to  the  tonic 
in  the  perfect  cadence,  or  full  close.    It  also  marks 
the  division  of  the  scale  into  two  parts:  as  in  fugues, 
in  which,  if  a  subject  commences  with  the  tonic,  its 
answer  commences  with  the  dominant,  and  vitce 
versa.    In  the  sonata  form  it  used  to  be  almost  in- 
variable for  the  second  subject  to  be  in  the  key  of 
the  dominant,  except  when  the  movement  was  in  a 
minor  key,  in  which  case  it  was  optional  for  that 
part  of  the  movement  to  be  in  the  relative  major. 
(Grove.) 

(2)  The  reciting  note  of  Gregorian  chants.  (Stainer 
£  Barrett.) 

dominant-chord,  s. 

Mus.:  A  chord  formed  by  grouping  throe  tones 
rising  by  intervals  of  a  third  from  the  dominant.  It 
is  found  almost  invariably  before  the  tonic  chord 
which  closes  the  perfect  cadence. 

dominant- tenement,  s. 

Kcots  Law:  A  tenement  or  subject  in  favor  of 
which  a  servitude  exists  or  is  constituted  over  an- 
other tenement,  called  the  servient  (q.  v.). 

dom  -I-nate,  v,  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dominatus,  pa.  par. 
of  dominor=to  be  lord  or  master:  dominus—a  lord; 
Fr.  dominer ;  Sp.dominar;  Ital.  dominare.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  predominate  or  prevail  over ;   to 
rule,  to  regulate,  to  govern. 

"We  everywhere  meet  with  Slavonian  nations  either 
dominant  or  dominated." — J.  Horne  Tooke. 

II.  Intransitive: 
•1.  To  have  authority  or  power. 

"  Bred  up  in  a  dominating  family." — Speed:  Henry  VIl.t 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  g  33. 

2.  To  predominate,  to  prevail. 

"The  system  of  Aristotle  still  dominated  in  the  Uni- 
versities."— Hallam:  Literature  of  Middle  Ages,  pt.  iii., 
ch.  ii. 

dom  -I-nat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DOMINATE.] 
dom  -l-nat-Iiig,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DOMINATE,!*.] 
A.  &.  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  condition  of  being  domi- 
nant ;  domination. 

dom-I-na'-tlon,  *dom-i-na-cion,  *dom-y-na- 
Cioun.s.  [Fr.  domination;  O.  Fr.  &  Sp.  domitia- 
cion;  Port,  dominacao ;  Ital.  dominazione,  all  from 
Lat.  dnminatio,  from  dominatus,  pa.  par.  of  domi- 
nor=to  be  lord  or  master.]  [DOMINATE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  exercise  of  power  or  authority;  rule, 
government. 

"The  Irish  who  remained  within  the  English  pale 
were,  one  and  all,  hostile  to  the  English  domination." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p5t» 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    ctire,    unite,    cOr,    rflle,    full;     try*.     Syrian.     SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  fcw. 
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2.  Arbitrary  or   tyrannical    exercise   of   power; 
tyranny. 

"Ireland,  cursed  by  the  ilmnindtiun  of  race  over  race." 
—Mttcaulay:  Hist.  Eny,,  ch.  i. 

3.  A  ruling  party;  a  party  in  authority  or  power. 

"  I  would  rather  by  far  see  it  [the  Constitution]  re- 
solved into  any  other  form,  than  lost  in  that  austere  and 
insolent  dumimtthm  [the  aristocracy ]"— Burke:  Causes 
of  Present  I)isc<n>(ftit. 

II.  Relig.  (pi-):  One  of  the  supposed  orders  of 
angels. 

"Thrones,  domination*,   princedoms,  virtues,  powers." 
Milton.-  P.  L.t  v.  601. 

*dom  -I-na-tlve,  a.    [Eng.  dominat(e') ;  -ire.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  government  or  ruling;  govern- 
ing, -regulating. 

"In  wisdom  and  dominative  virtue."— Sir  E.  Sandys.- 
State  of  Reliyiun. 

2.  Imperious,  insolent,  domineering,  dictatorial. 
*dom'-I-na-t6r,  s.   [Lat.]   A  ruling  or  governing 

power ;  a  presiding  authority. 

"  A  sign 

Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  domiiiators." — Byron;  Manfred,  i.  1. 

*dom'-I-n§,  s.    [DOMINIE.] 

d6m-i-neer  ,  r.  i.  &  t.     [Fr.  dominer,  from  Lat. 
dominor=to  bo  lord  or  master,  to  dominate  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  rule  in  an  arrogant,  insolent,  and  tyrannical 
manner;  to  tyrannize. 

2.  To  act  ia  an  insolent,  overbearing  manner ;  to 
assume  superiority  over  others ;  to  bluster,  to  hector. 

"To  teach  the  people  to  cringe  and  the  prince  to  domi~ 
neer."~Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  To  exercise  sole  control  or  authority. 

"  Alae!  the  endowment  of  immortal  power 
Is  matched  unequally  with  custom,  time, 
And  domineering  faculties  of  sense, 
In  all."  Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*II.  Trans. :  To  rule,  to  govern,  to  assume  or  exer- 
cise power,  authority,  or  control  over. 

"  Each  village-fable  dominertv  in  turn 
His  brain's  distempered  nerves," 

Walpole:  Mysterious  Mother,  ii.  2. 

dom-I-neer  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DOMINEER.] 

d5m-I-neer'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [DOMINEER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  behaving  with  Insolence, 
arrogance,  or  bluster. 

dom-in  -I-ca,  a.  [Lat.  fern,  of  dominicus  =  per- 
taining to  a  lord  or  master:  dominus—loTd,  master.] 

I  (1)  Dominica  ad  palmas: 

Eccles. :  Palm  Sunday  (q.  v.). 

f'J)  Dominica  alba: 

Eccles.:  Whitsunday  (q.  v.)- 

(3)  Dominica  de  Passione : 

Eccles. :  Passion  Sunday,  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

(4)  Dominica  dies : 

Eccles. :  The  Lord's  Day,  Sunday. 

(5)  Dominica  in  albis: 

Eccles. :  Low  Sunday,  the  Sunday  next  after 
Easter  Day;  so  called  because  on  that  day  those 
who  had  been  baptized  on  Easter  Day  put  off  their 
white  garments. 

dom-in'-I-cal,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  dominicalia— 
pertaining  to  the  dies  dominica~tho  Lord's  Day,  or 
Sunday.]  [DOMINICA.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  denoting  the  Lord's  Day  or 
Sunday.    [DOMINICAL  LETTER.] 

"The  cycle  of  the  moon  serves  to  show  the epacts,  and 
that  of  the  sun  the  dominical  letter,  throughout  all  their 
variations." — Holder:  On  Time. 

2.  Pertaining   or  relating  to  our  Lord ;  as,  the 
dominical  (or  Lord's)  prayer. 

"  The  space  betwixt  this  and  Pentecost,  and  every  dom- 
inical in  the  year." — Hammond:  Sermon*,  ser.  9. 

"Some  words  altered  in  the  dominical  gospels." — 
Fuller. 

*B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  Lord's  Day  or  Sunday. 

2.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

3.  A  kind  of  veil  worn  by  women  at  the  Holy 
"ommunion. 

"We  decree  that  euery  woman  when  she  dooth  com- 
municate haue  her  dominical." — Jewell:  Replie  to  Jtf. 
Harding,  p.  78. 

4.  The  Dominical  letter  (q.  v.). 

"  My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter: 
O,  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O's  !" 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labors  Lost,  v.  2. 

5.  The  Lord's  house,  a  church. 

"Then  began  Christian  Churches,  Oratories,  or  Domin- 
'cals  to  outshine  the  temples  of  heathen  gods."—  Oauden: 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  361. 

6.  (PI.'} :  The  Scripture  lessons  appointed  to  be 
ead  on  Sundays. 


dominical-letter,  s.  Also  called  the  Sunday 
letter.  In  the  Calendar  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  applied  to  the  days  of  the  week,  the 
letter  A  being  always  given  to  the  first  of  January, 
whatever  that  day  may  be,  and  the  others  in  succes- 
sion to  the  following  days.  If  Hie  year  consisted  of 
364  days,  making  an  exact  number  of  weeks,  it  i.s 
evident  that  no  change  would  ever  take  place  in 
these  letters :  thus,  supposing  the  first  of  January 
to  bo  Sunday,  all  the  Sundays  would  bo  represented 
by  A,  not  only  in  that  year,  but  in  all  succeeding 
years.  There  being,  however,  365  days,  the  letter  A 
is  repeated  for  the  31st  of  December,  and  conse- 
quently the  Sunday  letter  for  the  followingyearwill 
be  G,  and  in  the  third  year  F.  If  every  year  were 
common,  the  process  would  continue  regularly,  and 
a  cycle  of  seven  years  would  suffice  to  restore  tin- 
same  letters  to  the  same  days  as  before.  But  the 
intervention  of  a  day  in  every  bissextile  or  leap  year 
occasions  a  variation  in  this  respect.  The  bissextile 
year  containing  366  days  instead  of  365,  will  throw 
the  dominical  letter  of  the  following  year  back  two 
letters;  so  that  if  the  dominical  letter  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  leap  year  be  C,  the  dominical  letter 
of  the  following  year  will  be  A,  and  not  B.  This 
alteration  is  not  effected  by  dropping  a  letter  alto- 
gether, but  by  changing  the  dominical  letter  at  the 
end  of  February,  where  the  intercalation  of  a  day 
takes  place.  The  following  rule  is  given  in  the 
(English  Church)  ^Book  of  Common  I'mt/er,  to  find 
the  Dominical  or  Sunday  letter  according  to  the 
calendar  in  the  Prayer-book  :  "  For  the  next  century, 
that  is,  from  the  year  1800  till  the  year  1899  inclusive, 
add  to  the  current  year  its  fourth  part,  and  then 
divide  by  7 ;  if  there  is  no  remainder,  then  A  is  the 
Sunday  letter ;  if  any  number  remaineth,  then  the 
letter  corresponding  to  that  number  is  tlie  Sunday 
letter." 

d5m-In  -I-can,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Dominic,  or 
the  Dominicans. 

B.  As  substantive: 
Church  History : 

1.  One  of  a  religioxis  order  called  in  some  places 
Prcedicantes  or  Preaching  Friars,  and  in  Franco 
Jacobins,  from  their  first  convent  in  Paris  being  in 
the  Rue  St.   Jacques.     They  took  their  ordinary 
name    from    their   founder,  Dominic    de   Guzman 
{afterward  canonized  under  the  name  of  St.  Dom- 
inic), a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  born  in  1170  at  Cala- 
horza,  in  Old  Castile.    He  was  first  canon  and  arch- 
deacon of  Osuma  orOsma;  he  afterward  preached 
with  great  fervor  and  vehemence  against  the  Albi- 

fenses,  in  Languedoc,  where 
e  laid  the  first  foundations 
of  his  order,  the  special  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  oppose 
the  doctrines  of  the  Albigon- 
ses.  The  new  order  was  ap- 
proved of  in  1215  by  Pope  In- 
nocent III.,  and  confirmed  in 
1216  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Hono- 
rius  III.,  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  a  rule  to  which 
they  have  adhered,  although 
they  subsequently  adopted  a 
white  habit  resembling  that 
of  the  Carthusians,  in  place  of 
their  original  black  dress. 
They  were  under  a  vow  of  ab- 
solute poverty.  In  England 
they  were  called  Black  Friars, 
and  in  1276  the  Corporation  of 
London  gave  them  two  streets 
near  the  Thames,  where  they  erected  a  large  con- 
vent,whenco  that  part  is  still  called  Blackfriars. 
The  Dominicans  always  took  a  principal  part  in  the 
Inquisition,  and  St.  Dominic  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  I nqu isi tor-General.  He  is  represented  with 
a  sparrow  by  his  side,  and  with  a  dog  carrying  a 
burning  torch  in  his  mouth.  He  died  in  1221.  The 
Dominicans  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

2.  One  of  an  order  of  nuns  founded  by  St.  Dom- 
inic under  the  same  rules  as  the  friars,  but  devoted 
to  industry. 

3.  One  of  an  order  of  knights,  also  founded  by  St. 
Dominic,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  heresy 
by  force  of  arms. 

If  Tertiaries  of  St.  Dominic:  To  the  friars,  nuns, 
and  knights  mentioned  above,  St.  Dominic  added,  in 
1221,  the  Tertiaries— persons  who,  without  forsaking 
secular  life  or  even  the  marriage-tie,  connected 
themselves  with  the  Order  by  undertaking  certain 
obligations,  such  as  to  dress  plainly,  to  live  soberly, 
to  carry  no  weapon  of  offense,  and  to  perform 
stated  devotions.  Similarorders  existed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Franciscans  and  the  Prwmonstraten- 
sians.  The  members  were  entitled  to  bo  buried  in 
the  habit  of  the  Order,  and  it  is  to  this  custom  Mil- 
ton alludes  (P.  L.t  iii,  478-80)— 

"  They  who  to  be  sure  of  Paradise, 
Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic 
Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguised." 


Dominican. 


*d5m-In  -I-C,ide,s.  [Lat.  dom*<iu*=alord,  a  mas- 
ter, and  ccedo=to  kill.] 

1.  The  act  of  killing  one's  master. 

2.  One  who  kills  his  master. 

dom-I  nle,  s.  ("Lat.  domiw \  voc.  sing,  of  dom- 
initn  —  n  lord,  a  master.]  A  pedagogue,  a  school- 
master; a  clergyman,  a  preacher. 

d$  mln'-ion  (ion  as  yfim,  *do  min-ioun,  «. 
[Low  Lat.  </om /)(/<>,  from  Lat.  dominium*  from 
dominus—a  lord,  a  master;  Ital.  &  Sp.  tl^miuio.  \ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Sovereign  authority;  lordship,  supreme  power 
or  control. 

"And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  uj>,  that  phuJI  rule  with 
great  domtnvmJ'—Dan,  xl.  3. 

2.  The  power  or  right  of  governing ;  control,  rule, 

government. 

"  To  have  lordship  or  <h>ttiini<  mi 
In  the  bounds  of  this  tittle  toun." 

Lydyate;  Story  of  Tlirt"'*.  pt.  ii. 

3.  A  power,  right,  or  authority  over  to  dispose  of 
at  pleasure;  the  uncontrolled  right  of  possession 
or  use. 

"He  could  not  linve  private  ilt>»thu'i»i  over  that  which 
was  under  the  private  liuniinion  of  another."—  /.*» •*«  . 

4.  A  predominating  power  or  influence;  predom- 
inance, ascendency. 

5.  A  district,  region,  or  country  under  a  certain 
government,  or  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  certain 
sovereign  (generally  iii  the  plural). 

'*  High  as  his  topmost  boughs  to  heaven  attend, 
So  low  his  roots  to  hell's  <1<nninh>»  teml." 

Drj/den.-  Virgil;  Grvrgfc  ii.  4U1.  402. 

*6.  The  seat  of  government  or  authority. 

"Judahwas  his  sanctuary,  Israel  his  dominion." — r.talnt 
cxiv.  2. 

II.  Script.:  The  same  as  DOMINATION  (q.v.). 
"  Whether  they  be  thrones,  or  ilomtiiivutt,  or  principali- 
ties, or  powers." — Colossians  i.  16. 

1[  (1)  Old  Dominion: 

Hist,  cfc  Geog.:  A  name  given  to  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  what  is  now  Virginia  was  designated  Old  Vir- 
ginia to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  English  colo- 
nies— New  England,  &c. — which  were  called  JWw? 
Virginia,  and  the  further  fact  that  all  the  commu- 
nications of  the  home  government  were  addressed 
"to  the  Colonies  and  Dominion,"  As  these  were 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  JVeio  and  1  he  *>/</,  tho> 
word  colonies  was,  in  common  parlance,  dropped,, 
and  the  two  portions  were  spoken  of  as  the  New 
and  Old  Dominion*  the  latter  of  which  referring  to 
Virginia  (as  at  present)  has  since  been  retained  to- 
designate  that  state. 

(2)  Arms  of  Dominion: 

Her.:  Arms  of  dominion  are  those  belonging  to 
kingdoms  or  states,  and  officially  w»»rn  by  those 
who  are  their  de  facto  sovereigns.  (Gtoxtttiry  of 
Heraldry.) 

(3)  Dominion  of  Canada : 

Geog. :  A  territory  and  government  constituted  by 
Act  of  the  British  Parliament  011  March  20, 1S67,  by 
the  union  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, to  which,  on  July  1,  1S73,  was  added  Prince 
Edward's  Island. 

H  For  thedifference  between  dominion  anftoower, 
see  POWER  ;  for  that  between  dominion  and  terri- 
tory, see  TERRITORY. 

dd-xnln'-I-um,  .s.  [Lat.,  from  dominus—ft  lord,  a 
master.] 

Rom.  Law:  The  right  by  which  any  one  exercised 
control  over  property,  and  by  which  he  was  entitled 
to  retain  or  alienate  it  at  pleasure,  as  opposed  to  a 
mere  life  interest,  or  possessory  or  equitable  right. 

IT  (1)  Dominium  directum: 

Feudal  Law :  The  interest  or  superiority  vested  in 
the  superior. 

(2)  Dominium  ut He: 

Feudal  Law :  The  interest  or  property  vested  in 
the  vassal,  as  distinguished  from  that,  of  the,  lord. 

d6m'-I-n6,  s.  [Sp..  origiually  =  a  dress  worn  by  a 
master,  from  domine  =  a  master,  a  teacher;  Lat. 
dominus—s.  lord,  a  master;  Ital.  domino*] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  kind  of  hood  worn  by  canons  of  a  cathedral 
church. 

*2.  A  hood  or  cape  worn  by  priest?  when  officiat- 
ing in  winter,  to  protect  the  head  and  face. 

*3.  A  mourning-veil  for  women. 

"  Domino,  a  kind  of  hood  or  habit  for  the  heat),  worn  by 
canons;  and  hence  also  a  fashion  of  veil  lined  by  Home 
women  that  mourn." — Ladies'  Dictionary  (1694.) 

4.  A  masquerade-dress  worn  for  disguise  by  ladies 
and  gentlement  and  consisting  of  an  ample  cloak  or 
mantle  with  wide  sleeves  and  a  hood  removable  at 
pleasure.  It^as  usually  of  black  silk,  but  some- 
times of  other  colors  and  materials. 


l,     b6y;     pout,    J6"wl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     §hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon.      -§ion  =  zhfcn.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  sh&s.     -blet     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 
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domino 

5.  A  kind  of  half-mask  worn  by  ladies  when  trav- 
eling or  promenading,  at  masquerades,  <Sr-c.,  as  a 
partial  disguise  for  the  features. 

6.  A  person  wearing  a  domino. 
•7.  (PI.) :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
II.  Games 
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1.  A  grammar. 

"  As  the  common  donet  berith  hlmsilfe  toward  the  full 
kunnyng  of  Latyn,  so  this  booke  for  Goddis  lawes:  there- 
fore this  booke  may  be  conveniently  called  the  done!  or 
key  to  the  Cristen  Religioun."— Pecock:  Repressor  (In- 
trod.). 


l'.'(Pl.) :  A  game  played  generally  by  two  or  four       2.  A  primer,  or  introduction  to  any  subject,  art, 
.  ' t».»-wi___/l.  _i_u*.  _i>i _:„,*,.„  ~*  ;,-,,..,-    profession,  or  science. 


doney 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   A  gift,  a  present,  a   largess,   a 
gratuity. 

"The  three  Lords  took  down  with  them  thirty-seven 
'"    thousand  pounds  in  coin,  which  they  were  to  distribute  as 
a  dnntitire  among  the  sailors." — Maeaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 


persons  with  twenty-eight  oblong  pieces  of  ivory 
or  bone,  or  wood  faced  with  ivory  or  bone,  marked, 
after  the  manner  of  dice,  on  one  side,  which  is  divi- 
ded in  the  middle  by  a  transverse  line,  with  all  tho 

possible  combinations  from  double  blank  to  double  DONATOKY  (a  v  ) 

six.    The  game  consists  in  matching  the  numbers    s' 
on  either  of  the  ends  of   the  pieces  played  with       fdo  -nate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  donatus,  pa.  par.  of  dona 


, 2.  English  Canon  Law :   A  benefice  merely  given 

Thanne  drove  I   me  amonge  draperes  my  donet   to    and  collated  by  the  patron  to  a  man  without  citlicr 
lerne."  P.  Plowman,  bk.  v.  209.       presentation  to  the  ordinary,  or  institution  by  the 

ordinary,  or  induction  by  his  orders. 


•don -a-ta-rjf,   s.    [Eng.  donatM;   -ary.'\    The 


imilar  numbers  from  the  pieces  in  the  player's    =to  give  as  a  present;  donum  =  a  gift.]    To  give  as 
.land  ;  the  players  "  putting  down  "  alternately.    In    a  donation  ;  to  contribute,  to  subscribe, 
some  cases  the  dominoes  are  numbered  up  to  double       tdg    na-tlf,  *dO-na-tife,  a.    [DONATIVE.] 
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2.  One  of  the  pieces  with  which  the  game  of  domi- 
noes is  played. 

3.  When  a  player  has  matched  all  his  pieces,  lie  is 
said  to  be  domino. 

domino  whist,  s.    [WHIST,  «.] 
dSm'-l-nus,  «.   [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  title  of  respect  formerly  given  to 
clergymen,  lords  of  manors,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Law: 


(1)  In  civil  law,  one  who  possesses  anything  by    a  gift. 

(2)  In  feudal  law,  one  who  granted  part  of  his 
estate  to  another  to  be  enjoyed  m  fee. 

2.  Univ. :  A  student    who    has    passed    his  final 
B.  A  examination :  usually  written  Ds. 

3.  Eccles. :  In  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  a  stu- 
dent who  has  not  yet  received  the  tonsure. 

*d8m'-It-a-ble,  a.  [Lat,  domito=to  tame.]  Ca- 
pablo  of  being  tamed. 

"Animals  more  domitable,  domestic,  and  subject  to  be 
governed."— Sir  M.  Sale. 

dOm 

vergne, 

•ite  (M 

Min. 


d8-na'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  donatio,  from  donatus,  pa. 

Ear.  of  dono=to  give  as  a  present;  Fr.  donation; 
p.  donacion;  Ital.  donazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  giving,  bestowing,  or  granting;    a 
gift,  a  grant. 

•'  It  was  wise  nature's  end  in  the  donation, 
To  be  his  evidence  now." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbellne,  v.  6. 

2.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed  gratuitously ; 


'  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate  ; 
And  some  rfonaf  ion  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers." 

Shakesp.  •  Tempest,  iv.  1. 


"  Never  did  steeple  carry  double  truer ; 
His  is  the  dotmtive  itud  mine  the  cure.' 

Cleveland. 

B.  As  adj. :  Vested  or  vesting  by  donation ;  as,  a 
donative  advowson. 
do-na  -t6r,  s.    [Lat.] 
Law :  A  donor, 
don -a-t8r-y\  don -a-tar-?,  s.     [Eng.  donator; 

•#•] 

Scots  Law :  One  to  whom  escheated  property  is 
made  over  on  certain  conditions. 

*d8-naught  (gh  silent) ,  s.  [Eng.  do,  and  naught .] 
[DoNNAT.J  A  good-for-nothiug,  idle  fellow. 

"Crafty  and  proud  donauohts." — Granger;  On  Eccl>*i- 
astes  (1621),  p.  2<3. 

do'-nax.  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.= (1)  a  reed,  (2)  a  kind 
of  shell-fish.] 

1.  Bot.:  Arundo  donax,  a  strong-growing,  cane- 
like  grass,  resembling  the  bamboo  in  habit,  but 
only  averaging  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height.  It  is  a 


native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  Palestine.    Its 
stems  are  used  for  many  domestic  purposes,  such 

3.  Spec.:  A  charitable  gift,  benefaction,  or  con-    as   walking-sticks,    measuring-rods,    and    musical 
tribution.  pipes;  pan-pipes  are  made  of  them.    (.SmiM.) 

Voluntary  donation,  to  the  charity-box.''-^^*;,        2.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  lamellibranchiato  motto 

*-3longing  to  the  family  Tellimdse.     Hie  shell 


of  Bp.  Watson,  ii.  113. 

II.  Law:  The  act 
or  the  use  of  and  right  to 


,  ...          wedge-shaped  and  striated,  the  front  rounded  ami 

or  contract  by  which  anything,    pro(fuce{i    posterior  side  short.    It  commences  m 
;ht  to  it,  is  transferred  as  a  free    fh    g^ene  Tertiary,  and  is  represented  by  uuiiiei- 


,  appre- 

_    r  causes  to 

don,  s.    [Sp.,  from  Lat.  dominos.]    [DAN.]  be"del7vered^o  another  the  possession  of  any  per- 

1    A  title  in  Spain  now  given  to  all  classes,  but    sonal  goods,  under  which  have  been  included  bonds, 

**     ™    V»»<ACT    «.ii     fcj^u.i  *-  •  _!• j    LJh_    j      * I .*.».„     ,Au*AA«u4    ttnnrt     hia     KanL-or 


[Do.] 


•I.  As  the  third  pers.  pi.  pres.  indie,  (for  doen). 
*II.  As  infinitive : 

"  With  me  ne  hadde  he  neuer  to  done." 

Seuyn  Sages,  462. 

III.  As  pa.  par.  <St  particip.  adj. : 

(In  senses  corresponding  to  those 


leader  'a  chief  donation  party,  a.     A  party  01 

"  I  see  a  irreat  many  of  your  brotherhood  waiting  to    sons  assembling  at  the  house  of  .one  person,  as  of  a 
iow  what  will  befall   the'ir  mighty  Don."— Hacauiau:    pastor  or  clergyman,  each  bringing  a  present. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  donation  and  gift, 
see  GIFT. 

D8n'-a-tlfjm,  «.    [Low    Latin  Donatismus;    Fr. 
Donatisme.] 
Ch.  Hist.:   The    doctrines    or   principles  of  the 


kn 

Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  One  who  assumes  airs  of  great  importance. 

"  For  the  great  dons  of  wit — 
Phoabus  gives  them  full  privilege  alone 
To  damn  all  others,  and  cry  up  their  own." 

Dryden:  Epilogue  to  Indian  Emperor. 

i  of  do  on.]    [Do,  ».]   To 
assume:  the  opposite  to 
doff  (q.  v.). 
don  -a, «.    [DONNA.] 


Donatists  (q.v.). 


Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  sect  of  schismatics  in  Africa, 
the  followers  of  Donatus,  bishopof  Casa  Nigra,  in 


Dryde 

B.  As  inter].:  Used  to  express  agreement  to  a 
proposal  made ;  as,  in  accepting  a  wager,  or  a  bar- 
gain offered,  the  person  accepting  says,  Done:  that 
is,  agreed,  accepted ;  I  agree  or  I  accept. 

"  'Twas  done  and  done ;  and  the  foi,  by  consent,  was  to 
be  the  judge."— L'Estranye:  Fables. 

1[  (1)  Done  brawn  (from  meat  being  roasted  till 
quite  done) :  Cheated  or  overreached  thoroughly. 
2)  Done  for: 
-  "   '  led,  killed. 

isted,  done  np. 
She  is  rather  done  for,  this  morning."—  Mitt  Austen: 


12)  Done  Jo 
(a)  Ruined 
(6)  Exhaus 


~uvn-*.-*j,  •>•  —  "••     i —  "*Vi.""  "  A~'~,~-~  of  tho  tourtn  century  uiey  uau  a  lar^o  uumuei  «»       »Thftr«i 

place  in  a  temple  where  presents  to  the  gods  were  ~  *J  eh      but  ^  ayfter  ^gan  to  decline,  owing  to    H.^""^^^^  between' the  donor and  the  donee." 
kept;  a  treasury-chamber;  (2)  an  offermg  to  the  w       amom?  themselves,  occasioned  by  the  elec-    lS,r  Luanda*:  E*wys  (1634),  p.  217. 

gods:  dormm=agift;  dono=to  give as  a  present.]  f  ,.„„  bigftops  in  the  room  of  Parmenian  the  The  person  to  whom  lands  or  tenements 

A    As  subst.:  Anything  given  or  offered  for  sacred  successor  of  Donatus,  and  also  through  the  zealous       <=•  Law.  i 

purposes ;  a  votive  offering.  opposition  of  St.  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo.  They 

"  Candles  and  other  donaries  to  the  Virgin  Mary."—  were  finally  suppressed  in  the  sixth  century    by 


B.  ^..-GiTOn  or  offered  for  sacred  purposes;       d5n_ft_UB  _ttCi    d5n-a-«S  -tl-cal,  a.    [English 
votive,  dedicated. 
•d5n  -at,  «d5n  -et,  s.    [From 


^. 


i  d5  -nl,  s.    [A  native  word.]    A  native 

nmm/u«   »    donatist;  -ic;  -icol.]    Pertaining  to  Donatism  or  j  inu^eon  the  Coromandel  coast  of  the  north- 

Donatus,  a    tne  Donatjsts.  ern  parts  of  Ceylon.    It  is  of  an  ark-like  form,  about 


, 


fite     fit     fare      amidst,     what,     Oil.     father;     w6.    wgt,     he're,     cam?!.    hSr,    th§re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6     p 
or.     w8re.     wolf,     w8rk.     wh8,     s6n;     mflte,    cub.    cttre,    unite.    cBr.    rule.    fdU;     try.     Syrian.     SB.    (8  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  k 


doniferous 


1507 


doom 


points,  ton  inckes.  There  is  ono  mast  and  a  lug 
sail.  The  draught  of  water  when  the  vessel  is 
empty  is  but  four  feet,  and  when  loaded,  nine.  The 
Doui  can  venture  to  sea  only  in  the  flue  season. 

*do-nlf-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  donum=a  gift,  fero=to 
hear,  andEug.adj.suff.-ous.]  Bearing  or  attended 
with  Rifts. 

don  -J&n,  *d8n  -ge&n,  s.  [Fr.  donjon.]  [DUN- 
GEON.] 

Xnnn.  Arrh.:  The  grand  central  tower  of  a  Nor- 
man or  medieval  castle,  frequently  raised  on  an 
artificial  eleva- 
tion. It  was  the 
strongest  por- 
tion of  the  build- 
ing,  a  high 
square  tower 
with  walls  of 
enormous  thick- 
ness, usually  de- 
tached from  the 
surrounding 
buildings  by  an 
open  space 
walled,  called 
the  Inner  Bailey, 
and  another  be- 
yond called  the 
Outer  Bailey. 
Here,  in  case  of 
the  outward  de-  Donjon. 

i  e  n  s  o  s      being 

gained,  the  garrison  retreated  to  make  their  last 
stand.  The  donjon  contained  the  great  hall,  and 
principal  rooms  of  state  for  solemn  occasions,  and 
also  the  prison  of  the  fortress ;  from  which  last  c.ir- 
cumstanee  we  derive  the  modern  and  restricted  use 
of  the  word  dungeon.  Examples  are  seen  in  the 
Whito  Tower,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  Rochester 
Castle,  and  the  Castle  at  Newcastle.  It  was  also 
called  the  Donjon-keep.  [KEEP  ;  DOMESTIC  ARCHI- 
TECTURE.] 

"  Then,  one  by  one,  was  heard  to  fait 
The  tower,  the  donjon-keep,  the  hall." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  37. 

*donk,  a.  &«.    [DANK.] 

dSn  -kSy,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
probably  a  double  dimin.  from  dun  (from  the  color) 
by  the  addition  of  the  diminutival  suffixes  -k  ( =  -ick 
or  -ock)  and  -y.  (Skeat.)]  [DUN.] 

1.  Lit. :  An  ass  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  destitute  of  sense;   a  stupid, 
silly,  or  foolish  person ;  an  ass,  a  blockhead. 

donkey-engine,  s. 

Steam-engine :  An  auxiliary  engine  for  working 
the  feed-pump,  hoisting  in  freight,  &c. ,  work  uncon- 
nected with  the  propelling  engines,  and  which  may 
thus  proceed  when  the  main  engines  are  stopped. 

donkey-man,  s. 

1.  One  who  drives  or  keeps  a  donkey  for  hire. 

2.  One  who  works  at  a  donkey-pump. 

donkey-pump,  s.  A  steam-pump  for  feeding 
steam-engine  boilers ;  frequently  used  for  pumping 
in  water  during  the  cessation  from  working  of  the 
principal  engine.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
feed-pump  portion  of  the  large  engine ;  also  used  in 
breweries,  distilleries,  gas-works,  tanneries,  and 
chemical  works.  Some  pumps  are  mounted  on 
legs,  others  are  adapted  to  be  Doited  to  a  post  or 
•wall.  (Knight.) 

*d5£l'-kSy-dr6me,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng.  don- 
key, in  imitation  of  hippodrome  (q.  v.).]  A  course 
for  a  donkey-race. 

"Left  sprawling  in  the  dust  of  the  donkey-drome." — 
Savage:  R.  Medlicott,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v.  (Davies.) 

*donk'-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  donk;  -ish.]  Rather  damp, 
moist,  or  dank. 

don'-na,  s.  [Sp.  and  Ital.,  from  don  (q.  v.),  from 
Lat.  domina,  fern,  of  dominus.]  A  lady. 

IT  Primet  donna:   The   first   or   leading   female 
singer  in  an  opera,  &c. 
don'-nar,  r.  t.    [DONNAED.]    To  stupefy. 
"'Tie  no'  the  damaged  heady  gear 
That  donnar,  dase,  or  daver." 

A.  Douglas.  Poems,  p.  141. 

don  -nard,  dSn'-nSrt,  o.    [Etym.  doubtful;  cf. 
;  dofinn=deaa  (of  a  limb) ;  dofna 

„  J . ;j   -<         r\ » 'j _  *  ji  . 


Icel.  do/i = torpor,  ...„ 

=  to   become   dead  or   torpid.] 
stunned ;  in  dotage. 


Grossly  stupid; 


" ' Ye  donnard  auld  deevil,'  answered  his  guest."— Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  ii. 

dim -nart-ness,  s.  [Eng.  donnart;  -ness.]  Stu- 
pidity, 

don'-nat,  d8n'-not.  s.  [A  contraction  of  do 
naught.]  An  idle,  good-for-nothing  fellow. 

"  The  worst  donnot  of  them  can  look  out  for  their  turn." 
— Scott:  Heart  of  Hid  Lothian. 

donned  ( 1) ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Don,  v.] 


donned  (2),  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Fond, greatly 
attached.  (Scotch.) 

*don  -nlsh,  a.  [Eng.  don;  -ish.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  don  ;  learned. 

"Unless  a  man  .  .  .  can  write  donnish  books."—  Q. 
Eliot:  Danu-1  Deronda,  ch.  xvi. 

tdon'-nlsm,  s.  [Eng.  don;  -ism.]  The  assump- 
tion of  airs  of  great  importance;  self-importance; 
conceit.  (University  slang.) 

do'-nSr,  s.  [Lat.  don(o)  =  to  give  as  a  present; 
Eng.  suif .  -or.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  gives,  bestows,  or  grants 
anything  gratuitously. 

"  Litters  thick  besiege  the  donor's  gate, 
And  begging  lords  and  teeming  ladies  wait 
The  promised  dole."         Dryden:  Jurenal,  sat.  L 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  One  who  grants  an  estate  to  another. 

*2.  Eccl.:  A  term  of  the  middle  ages,  applied  to 
the  giver  and  founder  of  a  work  of  art  for  religious 
purposes— viz.,  the  giver  of  a  church  picture, 
statue,  or  painted  window,  &c. ;  the  founder  of  a 
church  or  an  altar.  (Fairholt.) 

D5n'-6-van,  s.    [Proper  name.] 

Donovan's  solution,  s. 

Pharm.:  A  pale  greenish  liquid,  having  no  odor 
and  a  styptic  taste ;  it  is  a  mixture  containing  red 
iodide  of  mercury  and  teriodide  of  arsenic.  It  is 
used  in  skin  diseases. 

*do-n6th  -Ing-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  do;  nothing;  -ness.] 
Idleness,  indolence,  laziness. 

"  A  situation  of  similar  affluence  and  donothingness." — 
Jtftss  Austen:  Afansjleld  Park,  ch.  xxjtviii. 

dSn'-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  don;  -ship.]  The  quality  of 
a  don  or  gentleman  of  rank ;  a  title  given  to  gentle- 
men under  the  degree  of  baron. 

"To  torture 
Your  donship  for  a  day  or  two." 

Beaum.  tfr  Flet.:  The  Chances,  v.  1. 

d8n'-sie,  don-cie,  don  sy,  a.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Affectedly  neat  and  trim,  implying  the  idea  of 
self-importance ;  frequently  applied  to  one  small  in 
size. 

"  She  was  a  donsie  wife  and  clean 
Without  debate." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  228. 

2.  Used  obliquely,  to  signify  pettish,  testy. 

3.  Saucy ;  malapert. 

4.  Restive ;  unmanageable ;  as  applied  to  a  horse. 

"  Tho'  ye  was  tricky,  slee,  an'  funnie, 
Ye  ne'er  was  donsie." 

Burns:  To  his  Auld  Mare. 

5.  Heavy ;  severe ;  applied  to  strokes. 

6.  Unlucky,  ill-fated  in  regard   to  accidents  or 
moral  conduct. 

"Their  donsie  tricks,  their  black  mistakes, 
Their  failings  and  mischances." 

Burns:  Address  to  the  Unco  Outd. 

7.  Dull,  dreary,  stupid. 

"Has  thou  with  Rosecmcians  wandert, 
Or  thro'  some  doncie  desart  dandert?" 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  834.     (Jamieson.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  stupid,  lubberly  fellow. 

•don  -zel,  *don-sel,  s.  [Ital.  donzello;  Sp.  doncel; 
O.  F.  donzel,  from  Lat.  doncellws,  dominicellui, 
dimin.  of  Lat.  dominus—g.  lord,  a  master.]  A  young 
gentleman  following  arms  but  not  yet  knighted;  a 
young  squire  or  attendant ;  a  page. 

"  He  is  esquire  to  a  knight-errant,  donzel  to  the  dam- 
eels." — Butler:  Characters. 

(Loo,  s.    [DOVE.]    (Scotch.) 

d6o-ab,  s.   [DOAB.] 

d8ob,  s.  [Various  Hindoo  languages.  ]  An  Indian 
name  for  Cynodon  dactylon,  the  Creeping  Dog's- 
tooth  grass,  which  is  used  as  fodder.  [ClNODON, 
DOORDA.] 

d8o'-dle,s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  dawdle  (q.v.).] 
A  lazy,  idle  trifler. 

doodle-sack,  s.    [Ger.  dudelsack.] 
Music :  The  bagpipe. 

d8o'-dle,  dou-dle,  v.  t.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of 
dawdle  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  dawdle. 

"  I  have  an  auld  wife  to  my  mither, 
Will  doudle  it  on  her  knee." 

Berd:  Coll.,  ii.  208. 

2.  To  play  the  bagpipe. 

d&O'-dl-a,  8.  [Named  after  Mr.  S.  Doody,  a  Lon- 
don botanist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  exotic  Asplenieee  (Polypodioid 
Ferns). 


doof,  dooffe,  s.    [DUFF.] 

1.  A  blow  with  a  sottish  body,  as  with  a  peat, 
cloth,  book,  <tc. 

"They  had  gotten  some  sair  doofs.  They  had  been  ter- 
ribly paikit  and  daddit  wi'  something." — Brutcnie  oj 
Bodsbeck,  i.  135. 

2.  A  hollow-sounding  fall,  like  that  of  a  loaded 
sack  coming  to  the  ground. 

"  Boddin  that  I  wad  coup,  that  T  muchtna  gie  a  dooffe, 
I  hurklit  litherlye  down.''—  Hogg:  Winter  Tales,  ii.  41. 

ddok,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  woonVn  plug  or 
block  inserted  in  a  brick  or  stone  wall  for  the  sub- 
sequent attachment  of  the  finishing  pieces. 

d&ol,  s.    [DOLE  (2),  s.]    Sorrow. 
IT  To  sing  dool:  To  lament,  to  mourn. 
"  Let  him  draw  near; 
And  owre  this  grassy  heap  sing  d<n>l." 

Bitrnx:  A  Bard's  Epitaph. 

dool-like,  «.  Having  the  appearance  of  sorrow; 
doleful. 

"Tears  of  poor  and  friendless  Zion,  now  going  dool-ltke 
in  sackcloth."—  Rutherford:  Letters,  i.  63. 

d8o  -lie.  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  devil.]  A 
specter,  a  hobgoblin,  a  bugbear,  a  scarecrow. 

doom,  v.  t.    [Essentially  the  same  word  as  deem 
(q.v.).]  .[DOOM,  s.\ 
*1.  To  judge,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon* 

"  No  sooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  Son 
Perceive  Thee  purposed  not  to  doom  frail  man 
So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  inclined." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  402-4. 

*2.  To  judge,  to  decide,  to  determine. 

"  Nobly  doomed." — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

3.  To  sentence,   to  adjudge,  to  condemn  to  any 
punishment. 

"  Bound  in  hisurn  the  blended  halls  he  rolls, 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls." 
Dryden:  Virgil's  Xnetd,  vi.  686,  686. 

4.  With  the  penalty  or  punishment  expressed. 

"  We  shall  not  be  doomed  to  death  or  life  according  to 
the  hectoring  spirits  of  the  world." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim't 
Progress,  pt.  i. 

5.  To  destine ;  to  ordain  or  fix  the  fate  or  destiny 
of  irrevocably. 

"  He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  colored  like  his  own  ;  and  having  power 
T'  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey^." 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  12-19. 

*6.  To  ordain,  fix,  or  decree  as  a  penalty  or  pun- 
ishment; to  pass  sentence  of. 

"  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's  death?" 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  11.  L 

*7.  To  allot  as  a  penalty  or  punishment. 
"  The  prince  will  doom  thee  death." 

Shakesp.:  Someo  and  Juliet,  iii.  L 
8.  To  assess  or  tax   by  estimate   at  discretion. 
(American.) 

doom,  *dom,  *dome,  s.  [A.  S.  dom:  cogn.  with  O. 
H.  Ger.  tuom ;  Goth,  doms ;  Icel.  ddmo ;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
dom,  all  =  judgment;  Gr.  <Aemt8=law,from  a  root 
dAu=to  place,  Sansc.  dhd.  (Skeat.)]  [DEEM,  DOM.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  judicial  passing  of  sentence  or  judgment  (not 
necessarily  of  condemnation) . 

"  Adjudged  to  death  and  hell 
By  doom  severe."         Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  283,  234. 

2.  Specif.:  The  great  day  of  judgment. 

"  The  cited  dead 

Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 
Shall  hasten."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  327-29. 

*3.  The  right,  power,  authority,  or  duty  of  sitting 
in  judgment. 

"  For  nather  the  f  adir  jugith  ony  man,  but  hath  youun 
ech  doom  to  the  Sone." — Wycliffe:  John  v. 

4.  A  sentence  or  judgment  passed,  generally  evil 
or  adverse. 

"In  the  great  day,  wherein  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  laid  open,  no  one  shall  be  made  to  answer  for 
what  he  knows  nothing  of;  but  shall  receive  his  doom,  his 
conscience  accusing  or  excusing  him." — Locke. 

*5.  The  infliction  or  carrying  out  of  a  sentence  or 
punishment. 

"  Therefore  to  me  their  doom  he  hath  assigned; 
That  they  may  have  their  wish,  to  try  with  me 
In  battle  which  the  stronger  proves." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  817-19. 

6.  Fate,  destiny ;  generally  evil  or  adverse. 
"Their  doom  would  be  fixed  if  a  courtier  should  be 

called  to  the  chair." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

7.  Ruin,  destruction,  fate,  perdition. 

"  Talk  not  of  ruling  in  this  dolorous  gloom, 
Nor  think  vain  words  (he  cried)  can  ease  my  doom." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xi.  695,  696. 


boll,     b6y;     pffut,    Jo"wl;     cat,     jell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -slon  =  shun; 


9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


doom-book 

*8.  An  opinion. 

"  I  am  his  trewest  man,  as  to  my  dome." 

Chaucer:  Assembly  of  Foules,  479. 

*9.  Disposition,  control. 
"  To  al  that  weore  at  his  dome." — Alisaunder,  2,606. 

II.  Arch. :  The  old  name  for  the  Last  Judgment, 
which  impressive  subject  was  usually  painted  over 
the  chancel  arch  in  parochial  churches.  Dooms 
were  executed  in  distemper,  and  are  of  very  con- 
stant occurrence.  One  of  the  finest  at  present 
existing  in  England  is  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  in  Coventry.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
these  representations  were  effaced,  or  washed  over, 
as  superstitious.  (Fairholt.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  doom  and  destiny, 
see  DESTINE. 

•doom-book,  *dom-boc,  «.  The  book  of  laws, 
and  national  and  local  customs  and  usages, 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Saxon  sover- 
eign of  England,  King  Alfred.  It  is  now  lost. 

*doom-house,  *dome-howse,  s.  [A.  S.  ddmhus.'] 
A  court  or  hall  of  justice. 

"  Dome-hotcse.    Pretorium."—  Prompt.  Parr. 

*doom-place,  *dom-place,  s.  A  market,  a  mar- 
ket-place. 

"He  disputide  in  the  synagoge  .  .  .  and  in  the 
chepinge  or  domplace." — Wucliffe:  Deedis,  xvii.  17. 

*doom-settle,  *dom-seotle,  s.  [A.  S.  domsetl.] 
A  judgment  seat. 

"  Bniore  the  reue  as  he  set  on  his  domseotle." — St. 
Juliana,  p.  55. 

*doom-stool,  *dom-stol,  «.  [A.  S.  d6mst6ll.]  A 
seat  of  justice,  a  judgment  seat. 

"Let  skile  sittenase  demare  upon  the  domstol." — Aneren 
Rhrlf.  p.  306. 

dooms-day,  s.  &  a.    [DOOMSDAY.] 
•dooms-man,  'domes-man,  ».   [DOOHSMAX.] 
ddom(2),s.   [DOCM.] 
doom-palm,  s.    [DOUM-PAI.M.] 
•ddom,  *doum,  a.    [DUMB.] 
doom -age  (age  as  14), «.    [Eng.  doom;  -age.]   A 
penalty  or  fine  for  neglect.    (American  Prov.) 
'     doomed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DOOM,  v.] 

doom'-er,  s.  [Eng.  doom;  -er."\  One  who  judges- 
decides,  or  fixes  the  doom  or  destiny. 

"  Among  the  doomers  of  the  prisoner's  life  and  death." — 
Lftton. 

•d&om-ful,  n.  [Eng.  doom;  -ful(t).1  Full  of  or 
causing  doom  or  destruction. 

"  By  th"  infectious  slime  that  doomful  deluge  left, 
Nature  herself  has  since  of  purity  been  reft." 

Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  9. 

doom   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DOOM,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
yerb.) 

C.  Assubst, :  The  act  of  judging,  sentencing  or 
Condemning ;  condemnation. 

dooms, ,  adv.  [Apparently  a  corruption  of  damned, 
influenced  by  doom  (q.  v.).]  Very,  exceedingly. 

"  Our  powny  reists  a  bit,  and  its  dooms  sweer  to  the 
road." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xv. 

dSomtj  -day,  *domes-dai,  *domes-day,  'domes- 
del,  *domes-dele,  *doms-day,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  domes 
<teg=the'day  of  judgment;  Icel.  ddmsdagr,  doma- 
dagr',  O.  Fris.  domesdei.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  great  day  of  judgment. 

"Then is  dooms-day  near." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
*2.  fig. :  The  day  of  death ;  the  end,  the  destruc- 
tion. 

"  Doomsday  is  near  :  die  all,  die  merrily." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 

1[  To  take  doomsday  seems  to  mean  to  fix  dooms- 
day as  the  time  for  payment. 

"  And  sometimes  he  may  do  me  more  good  here  in  the 
city  by  a  free  word  of  his  mouth,  than  if  he  had  paid  me 
half  in  hand,  and  tookdoomsdttylor  the  other." — The  Puri- 
tan, ii.  621.  (Suppl.  to  Shakesp. ) 

B.  As  adj.:  See  the  compound, 
doomsday-book,  domesday-book. 

A  book  compiled  by  order  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, containing  a  register  or  survey  of  the  lands 
Si  England,  from  which  judgment  was  given  as  to 
the  value,  tenures,  and  services  of  each  holding. 
It  was  commenced  about  the  year  1084,  and  finished 
in  1086.  Its  compilation  was  determined  upon  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  council,  in  order  that  he 
might  know  what  was  due  to  him,  in  the  way  of  tax, 
from  his  subjects,  and  that  each  at  the  same  time 
might  know  what  he  had  to  pay.  It  was  compiled 
as  much  for  their  protection  as  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sovereign.  The  nobility  and  people  had  been  griev- 
ously distresseb  at  the  time,  by  the  king  bringing 
over  large  numbers  of  French  and  Bretons,  and 
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was  apprehended.  The  commissioners  appointed 
to  make  the  survey  were  to  inquire  the  name  of  each 
place ;  who  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor;  the  present  possessor;  how  many  hides 
were  in  the  manor;  how  many  plows  were  in  de- 
mesne; how  many  nomagers ;  how  many  villeins; 
how  many  cottars ;  how  many  serving  men ;  how 
many  free  tenants;  how  many  tenants  in  soccage; 
how  much  wood,  meadow  and  pasture ;  the  number 
of  mills  and  fish-ponds;  what  had  been  added  or 
taken  away  from  the  place;  what  was  the  gross 
value  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  the 
present  value ;  and  how  mnch  each  man  had,  and 
whether  any  advance  could  be  made  in  the  value. 
So  minute  was  the  survey,  that  the  writer  of  the 
contemporary  portion  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  re- 
cords, with  some  asperity:  "  So  very  narrowly  he 
caused  it  to  be  traced  out,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  hide,  nor  one  virgate  of  land,  nor  even,  it  is 
shame  to  tell,  though  it  seemed  to  him  no  shame  to 
do,  an  ox,  nor  a  cow,  nor  a  swine  was  left,  that  was 
not  set  down." 

For  some  reason  left  unexplained,  many  parts 
were  left  unsurveyed ;  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  are  not  described 
in  the  survey. 

Domesday  Book  was  printed  verbatim  et  litrrdtim 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  in  consequence  of 
an  address  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  King  George 
III.  in  1767.  It  was  not,  however,  commenced  until 
1773,  and  was  completed  early  in  1783.  It  was  again 
reproduced  in  1860-2. 

IT  Stow  says  that  the  name  was  derived  from 
Domus  Dei,  because  the  book  was  deposited  in  a 
part  of  Winchester  Cathedral  so  called,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  it  is  connected  with  doom  in 
the  sense  of  judgment. 

•dooms;  -man,  'domes -man,  *doms  man, 
*dom-ys  man,  s.  [Eng.  doom,  and  man.]  A  judge, 
an  umpire. 

"Thay  wald  fayne  fle 
Or  hide  tham  fra  that  domcsman  sight." 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  5,060. 

*d8om'-8te"r,  demp'-ster,  s.    [Eng.  doom,-  -sfer.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  judge ;  one  who  pronounces  the 
doom  or  sentence. 

"Thelawehall  never  be  my  doomster,  by  Christ's  grace." 
— Rutherford:  Letters,  pt.  i.,  lett.  195. 

2.  Scots  Law :  The  name  given  to  a  public  official, 
who  also,  in  most  cases,  held  the  office  of  public 
executioner.     In  a  case  of  capital  punishment  he 
repeated  the  sentence  in  court,  after  it  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  judge  and  recorded  by  the  clerk, 
adding  the  words :  "And  this  I  pronounce  for  doom, 
by  which  it  became  legalized. 

" '  And  this,'  said  the  Doomster,  aggravating  his  harsh 
voice,  'I  pronounce  for  doom.1" — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid' 
Lothian,  en.  zxiv. 

doon,  dorm,  adv.    [Down.]   Down. 

"The  pnir  Colonel  bought  a  new  ane  just  the  day  befor* 
they  marched,  and  I  winna  let  them  tak  that  an*  down, 
but  just  to  brush  it  ilka  day  mysell."— Scott:  Waverley, 
ch.  Ixiii. 

d6on  (!),«.    [Cingalese.] 

Bo*.:  A  Cingalese  name  for  Donna  zeylanica,  a 
large  tree  of  the  Dipterocarpacero  family,  native  of 
Ceylon ;  the  timber  is  mnch  esteemed  for  building 
purposes.  A  resin  exudes  from  the  trunk  resem- 
bling dammar,  which  is  mixed  with  paddy-husks, 
and  used  for  burning  in  lamps.  (Smith.) 

doon  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  connected 
with  down,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  A  place  or  green  used  for  play. 

2.  The  goal  in  a  game. 

"  Fra  doon  to  doon  shoot  forth  the  pennystane." 

Davidson:  Seasons,  p.  87. 

doon,  f.  t.  [DOWN,  adv.  &  prep.']  To  upset,  to 
overturn,  to  throw  over ;  as  in  wrestling.  (Scotch.) 

doon,  adv.  [DoOM,s.]  Very,  exceedingly.  (Scotch.) 

doon  ga,  s.  [A  native  word.]  A  kind  of  canoe 
made  of  a  single  p^iece  of  wood,  and  used  by  the 
natives  in  navigating  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  salt. 

door,  *dor,  *dore,  *dur,  *dure,  *durre,  «.  [A.  S. 
duru,  cogn.  with  Dut.  deur;  Dan.  dor;  Sw.  dorr; 
Icel.  dt/rr;  Goth,  daur:  O.  H.  Ger.thor,  thar;  Lat. 
(pi.)  fores ;  Gr.  thura ;  Sansc.  dvdra,  dvdr.  (Sfceai.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  opening  in  a  wall  for  a  passage-way ;  the 
means  of  entrance  into  a  building,  room,  or  passage. 

"  Some  to  hors  ran  in  haste, 
Doors  and  windows  barred  fast." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  1,933. 

(2)  A  frame  of  wood  or  metal,  closing  such  open- 
ing or  entrance,  and  constructed  to  swing  on  hinges. 

"  With  his  ax  he  smot  right  tho 
Dores,  barres  and  iron  chains." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  2,210. 


door-keeper 

(3)  Used  for  a  house,  or  room :  as,  Ho  lives  next 
door  to  me. 
2.  Fiiiitratiivly: 

(1)  The  entrance,  portal,  or  beginning. 
"  Bud*>,  that  yet  the  blast  of  Eurus  fear, 

Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and    doubt  to  clothe  the- 
year."  Dryden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  8,  9. 

(2)  A  passage,  avenue,  or  means  of  approach  or 
access. 

"  I  am  the  door."— John  x.  9. 

II.  Carp.:  A  wooden  or  metal,  or  partly  wood  and 
partly  metal  frame,  constructed  so  as  to  open  ami 
shut  on  hinges  and  close  ^e  entrance  to  a  building, 
room,  &c.  The  doors  of  (fflcient  Egypt  and  contem- 
porary nations  swung  upon  vertical  pintles  which 
projected  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  door  into 
sockets  in  the  lintel  and  threshold  respectively. 
The  commonest  form  of  door  had  the  pintle  in  ttir 
middle  of  tho  width,  so  that,  as  it  opened,  a  way 
was  afforded  on  each  side  of  it  for  ingress  or  egres^. 
The  doors  of  the  oracle  of  Solomon's  Temple  were 
of  olive-wood,  and  were  "  a  fifth  part  of  tho  wall.'' 
As  the  width  of  the  house  was  20  cubits,  the  dixjr- 
way  was  about  6'4  feet  wide.  The  door  was  double. 
The  outer  door  of  the  temple  was  of  fir,  and  hung 
upon  olive-wood  posts.  The  doorway  was  about 
eight  feet  wide,  and  the  double  doors  had  eacli  t  \vi> 
loaves.  In  a  six-panel  door  the  rail  next  to  thr 
top  rail  is  called  the  frieze-rail.  A  panel  wider  than. 
its  height  is  a  lying-panel;  if  of  equal  height  ami 
width,  a  square  panel ;  if  its  height  be  greater  than 
its  width,  a  standing  panel.  A  double-door  ccmsiM- 
of  two  pairs  of  folding-doors,  hung  on  the  anylr>  nt 
the  apertures  and  opening  toward  the  rvveaU 
agaiust  which  they  are  hung.  Folding-doors  arc- 
two  doors  hung  on  opposite  corners  of  the  aperture 
in  the  same  plane,  so  that  tho  styles  meet  in  tin1 
center  when  closed.  Double-margin  doorsare  made 
in  imitation  of  folding  doors,  the  middle  style  being 
made  double  with  an  intervening  bead.  Sli<l<>/</ 
doors  are  an  improvement  on  folding ;  they  slip  into 
grooves  in  the  partition.  A  proner-ledged  d<*ii'  i  - 
one  made  of  boards  placed  side  oy  side  with  bat- 
tens called  ledges  at  the  back.  With  a  diagonal 
piece  at  the  back,  in  addition,  it  is  said  to  be' 
framed  and  ledged.  (Knight.) 

IT  (1)  In  or  within  doors:  Within  or  inside  the 
house. 

"  How  now!  rain  tcithin  doors,  and  none  abroad?  " 
Shakesp.:  Henri/ IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  5. 

*(2)  Out  of  door,  out  of  doors : 

(a)  Lit. :  Outside  the  house,  abroad. 

"Jumping  out  of  bed,  and  running  out  of  doors." — 
Farmer:  Demoniacs  of  the  Hew  Testament,  ch.  ii.,  g  8. 

(6)  FIJI.  ;  Quite  or  entirely  sent  away,  dismissed, 
or  done  away  with. 

"His  imaginary  title  of  fatherhood  is  out  of  doors,  and 
Oain  is  no  prince  over  his  brother." — Locke. 

(3)  Next  door  to :  Approaching  closely  to  or  bor- 
dering upon. 

"A  seditious  word  leads  to  a  broil,  and  a  riot  unpun- 
ished is  but  next  door  to  a  tumult."— V  Estrange. 

(4)  To  lie  or  be  at  one's  door :  To  be  imputable  or 
chargeable  to. 

"In  any  of  which  parts  if  I  have  failed,  the  fault  lies, 
wholly  at  my  door." — Dryden:  Dufresnoy.  (Pref.) 

(5)  To  be  put  to  the  door :  To  bo  ruined.    (ScoMi.) 

(6)  To  take  the  door  on  one's  back :  To  pack  off ;  to 
begone.    (Scotch.) 

"  Stop  the  mill,  Banners  Paton,  and  come  out,  find/a/. 
the  door  on  your  back." — It.  Gtlhaize,  ii.  313. 

door-alarm,  s.  A  device  attached  to  a  door  t» 
give  an  audible  notice  when  the  door  is  opened  or 
tampered  with.  [BUEGLAB-ALABM.] 

door-bell,  s.  A  bell  attached  to  a  door  or  door- 
post, or  hung  by  a  handle  exposed  outside  of  the 
door. 

door-case,  s.  The  frame  of  a  door  in  which  it 
swings  and  fits. 

"The  making  of  frames  for  doorcases  is  the  framing  of 
two  pieces  of  wood  athwart  two  other  pieces." — Moxon, 

door-fastener,  «.  A  portable  contrivance  for 
fastening  a  door.  It  usually  consists  of  a  pieco 
jammed  in  between  the  door  and  the  casing,  having 
spurs  which  catch  in  the  latter  and  a  turn-button 
which  engages  against  the  door.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
toggle-strut,  which  thrusts  against  tho  door  and  the 
floor. 

door-frame,  s. 

Carpentry : 

1.  The  structure  in  which  the  panels  are  fitted.  It 
is  composed  of:  The  stiles,  or  upright  pieces  at  the 
sides ;  the  mnnnions,  or  central  upright  pieces ;  the 
bottom  rail,  the  lock  or  central  rail,  and  the  top- 
rail. 

2.  The  case  into  which  the  door  is  fitted. 

door-keeper,  s.  A  porter,  an  usher ;  ono  who 
keeps  the  entrance  to  a  building,  house,  &c. 

"The  salary  of  the  doorkeeper  of  the  Excise-office  had 
been,  by  a  scandalous  job,  raised  to  five  hundred  a  year. 
It  ought  to  have  been  reduced  to  fifty."— Sfacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 


ftte     ftt     fSrei     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    n5r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    str,     marine;   go.    pot, 
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door-knob 

door-knob,  s.  The  bulb  or  handle  on  the  spindle 
of  a  door-lock.  It  is  made  of  metal,  glass,  porce- 
lain, or  clay  of  various  colors.  Ingenuity  is  em- 
ployed in  devising  means  of  attaching  tho  knob  to 
its  shank,  and  the  lattnr  to  the  spindle.  With  glass 
knobs  the  shank  of  thin  iron  may  be  passed  into 
the  congealing  glass  in  the  mold.  With  clay  and 
porcelain  the  heat  of  baking  is  too  great,  and  the 
shanks  aro  fastened  to  the  knobs  by  cement  or 
fusible  metal.  (Knight.) 

door-latch,  a.  A  latch  or  apparatus  for  shutting 
and  opening  a  door.  [  DOOE-LOCK.] 

"  Door-latch  and  tinkling  staples  ring." 

Scott:    William  and  Helen. 

door-lock,  s.  A  door-fastening  whoso  bolt  is 
retracted  by  a  key ;  differing  from  a  latch  or  catch, 
in  which  the  bolt  is  worked  by  the  knob  or  handle. 

*door-man,  s.    A  door-keeper. 

door-mat,  s.  A  texture  for  wiping  the  feet;  made 
of  tussocks  of  hemp,  flax,  or  jute  woven  or  tied  into 
a  fabric ;  also  made  of  sedge,  straw,  rushes,  or 
other  common  material. 

door-nail,  *dore-nail,  *dor-nayl,s.  The  plug, 
plate,  or  knob  on  which  a  door-knocker  strikes. 
"  He  bar  him  to  the  arthe  as  ded  as  dor-nayl." 

William  ofPalerne,  3,395. 

*door-particulars,  a.  pi.  Home  aif airs,  private 
concerns. 

"  These  domestic  door-part icvlar a  are  not  the  question 
tere."— Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  1.  (Quarto.) 

*door-pln,  *dure-pln,  s.  A  bolt  or  bar  of  a  door. 
"  Rymenhild  undede  the  durepin 
Of  the  hotis  t  her  heo  was  in." 

King  Horn,  973. 

door-plate,  s,  A  metal  plate  on  a  door  on  which 
are  inscribed  the  name,  profession,  or  business  of 
the  resident. 

door-post,  s.  Tho  jamb  or  side-piece  in  a  door- 
•way  to  which  the  door  is  hung. 

"And  they  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the 
two  aide  posts  and  on  the  upper  door-poet  of  the  houses, 
wherein  they  shall  eat  it."—  Exod.  iii.  7. 

door-roller,  s.  A  suspension  device  for  a  slidiiig- 
door,  in  which  the  roller  of  the  door-hanger  runs  on 
a  track-plate  or  rod.  Used  for  doors  of  barns,  ware- 
houses, &c. 

door-sill,  s.    The  threshold.. 

"  '  I  hope,'  said  I,  '  the  villain  I  would  kill 

Has  slipped  beneath  the  door  and  the  door-sill.' " 
Cowper.-  Colubriad. 
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being  digitate  in  spikes.  In  many  countries  it 
occupies  large  areas.  In  India  it  abounds  in  the 
Sunderbunds.  When  its  leaves  dry  up  in  tin1  sun, 
its  roots  form  a  never-failing  supply  for  fi-i-dini; 
horses  in  Calcutta,  and  a  cooling  drink  is  said  to  bo 
made  from  them.  (Smith.)  [C\'NODON',  DOOB.] 

Door-ga,  Door-gall,  Dur -ga,  s.  [Bengalee, 
&c.,  from  Sanscrit.  Properly  the  appellation  of  a 
giant  slain  by  Doorga,  to  whom,  consequently,  his 
name  was  transferred.  Some  suppose  that  in  its 
wider  meaning  it  implies  that  which  is  difficult  of 
approach,  inaccessible,  impenetrable,  or  unattain- 
able ;  or  it  may  be  from  the  Sanscrit  particle  dur— 
difficult,  troublesome,  and  gam=to  be  known,  im- 
plying that  this  goddess  is  to  bo  known  only  by 
laborious  and  severe  austerities ;  or  it  may  be  from 


ber,  which  reach  between  the  top  of  the  door  and 
the  lintel,  being  extended  by  the  opening  of  the 
door,  and,  by  contraction,  closing  it. 


rfw?-=bad,  vile,  ill,  and  yai=to  sing,  Doorga  being 
extolled  in  tho  hymns  and  songs  of  the  wicked.] 

Hindoo  Afythol.:  The  principal  wife,  as  well  as 
the  mother,  of  Siva,  one  of  the  gods  belonging  to 
the  Hindoo  triad.  The  name  Doorga  is  her  appro- 
priate appellation  in  Bengal,  but  in  Southern  and 
Western  India  she  is  generally  Purwutee,  or  Par- 
vati.  Her  great  exploit  inslaying  the  giant  Doorga 
has  already  been  mentioned.  [Etymol.]  In  an  en- 
counter with  another  monster  of  the  same  kind, 
Mahisha,  she  was  equally  victorious.  How  great 
her  services  were  on  this  occasion  will  be  obvious 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  giant  had  overcome 
the  gods  iu  war,  and  reduced  them  to  such  a  state 
of  indigence  that  they  were  wandering  about  the 
earth  like  common  beggars.  For  thoform  in  which 
she  is  represented,  see  DOORGA  POOJAH.  Doorga 
has  other  names.  One  is  Bhagabati.  As  the  con- 
sort of  Siva,  when  the  latter  is  represented  as  Kala, 
she  is  called  Kalee,  or  Kali  (q.  v.).  ( Madras  Chrit- 
tian  Instructor,  vol.  i.  (1843.) 

doorga  poojah,  s.  [Bengalee,  from  Sanscrit, 
doorga  (q.  v.),  and  poo/ah=worship.J 

Hindoo  Festivals :  The  worship  or  Doorga,  and 
the  festival  at  which  that  worship  chiefly  takes 
place.  It  is  said-  that  when-  instituted  by  King 
Surat  it  was  held  in  spring ;  now  it  is  celebrated  in 
autumn.  According  to  trie  Rev.  A.  F.  Lacroix,  of 
Calcutta,  the  image  of  the  goddess  is  usually  made 
of  clay,  in  the  shape  of  a  female  with  ten  arms.  In 
one  of  her  right  hands  is  a  spear,  with  which  she  is 
piercing  the  giant  Mahisha ;  with  one  of  the  left 
she  holds  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  the  hair  of  the 
giant,  whose  breast  the  serpent  is  biting.  The  other 
hands  are  all  filled  with  various  implements  of  war. 
Against  her  right  leg  loans  a  lion,  and  against  her 
left  the  giant  mentioned  above.  Her  sons,  Kartf- 
keya  and  Ganesa,  with  several  goddesses,  are  often 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  image. 

dodr  -I-ah,  «.  [Various  Indian  languages.]  A 
cotton  cloth  made  in  India. 


"  Did  nobody  clog  up  the  king's  door-stead  more  than  I, 
there  would  be  room  for  all  honest  men." — Warburton  to 
Burd:  Letters,  L,  191. 

door-step,  «.  A  step  leading  up  to  a  door;  a 
door-stone. 

"  Many  a  farewell  word  and  sweet  good-night  on  the 
door-step."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  8. 

door-stone,  door-stane,  s.  The  threshold,  the 
doorstep. 

"But  he'll  no  hear  o'  ganging  ower  the  door-stane." — 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xvi. 

door-stop,  «. 

Carp.:  A  knob  or  block  on  a  skirting-board  or 
floor,  against  which  the  door  shuts.  The  object  is 
to  hold  the  door  open  or  to  catch  it  when  opened 
clear  back,  and  prevent  the  door-knob  from  bruis- 
ing tho  wall.  Also  a  pad  or  strip  on  a  door-case, 
against  which  the  door  shuts,  to  prevent  slamming. 

door-strip,  s.  A  strip  attached  near  the  lower 
edge  of  a  door,  to  shut  down  tightly  upon  the 
threshold  beneath,  when  the  door  is  closed. 
[WEATHEB-STRIP.] 

•door-tree,  *dore-tre,  *dore-tree,  *dure-tree, 
«.  A  doorpost. 

"  Havelok  lifte  up  the  dore-tre 
And  at  a  dint  he  slow  hem  thre." 

Havelok,  1,806. 

*door-ward,  *dore-ward,  *dure-ward,  *dure- 
weard,  «.  A  door-keeper 

"  He  bed  thene  dure-ward  lete  in  his  ivere."— O.  Eng. 
tfiscellany,  p.  4:5. 

*door-warder,  *doore-warder,  a.  A  door-ward, 
a  door-keeper. 

"  Dure-weard.  A  doore^ioarder,  a  doore-keeper,  a  porter." 
— Verstegan:  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  en.  vi. 

door-way,  s.    [DOORWAY.] 

door  da,  do8r'-wa,  dur-va,  s.  [Various  Indian 
languages.] 

Hot. :  The  name  in  India  for  Cynodon  dactylon,  a 
creeping-rooted  perennial  low  grass,  its  flowers 


"  He  reports  of  a  whirlpool,  between  the  Host  Islands 
and  Lofoot,  called  Malestrand;  which  is  heard  to  make 
so  terrible  a  noise  as  shakes  the  doorings  of  houses  in 
those  islands  ten  miles  off." — Milton:  Hist.  Moscovia, 
ch.  v. 

door-less,  a.  [Eng.  door;  -less.]  Deprived  of 
or  without  a  door. 

"  Doorless  is  that  house. 
And  dark  it  is  within." 

Longfellmc:  The  Grave. 
door-way,  8.    [Eng.  door;  -way.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  entrance  way  or  passage  into 
a  building,  house,  or  room. 

2.  Arch.:  In  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages, 
doorways   are   striking   and   important   features, 
exhibiting,  in  the  character  of  the  moldings  and 
ornaments,  the  style  and  period  of  the  edifice.    The 
doorways  gave  scope  to  the  richest  embellishment, 
and  are  frequently  adorned  with  sculptures,  some- 
times'    representing    saints,    at    others   grotesque 
forms,  which  are  introduced  either  in  the   tym- 
panum in  relief,   or   independently   between    the 
shafts.    Symbolical,  historical,  and  astronomical 
representations  are  also  met  with.    Thus  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  and  calendars  often  occur  on  the 
pilasters  of    the   doors,   the  latter   marking   the 
months  of  the  year  by  representing  the  proper  em- 
ployment for  different  trades  in  each  month. 

doorway-plane,  s. 

Arch. :  The  space  included  between  the  intrados 
of  a  large  archway  and  tho  actual  door  of  entrance. 

*d8p(l),D.  t.    [Dip,  D.] 

*dSp  (2),  v.  t.  [A  contraction  of  do  up.]  [Dcp.] 
To  put  or  place  on. 

dSp,  dopp  (l),s.    [Dop  (2),  r.] 

Diamond-cutting:  The  copper  cup  in  which  a 
diamond  is  soldered  when  it  is  to  bo  polished  by 
friction  upon  an  iron  lap  or  skive  charged  with 
diamond-powdor.  [DIAMOND-CUTTING.] 

*d8p(2),s.  [Dopfl),v.]  A  bow,  a  courtesy.  (Ben 
Jonson :  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  2.) 


dorcatherium 

dSpe  (l),s.  [A  variant  of  DOSE,  «.]  A  dose,  or 
potion  (contemptuous). 

dope  (2) ,  s.  [DOPE  (1),  s.]  A  slang  name  given  to 
prepared  opium  by  frequenters  of  Chinese  opium- 
smoking  dens  in  our  largo  cities.  [The  word  may 
have  arisen  from  its  similarity  in  sound  to  the 
Chinese  name  for  tho  drug:  hop.~\ 

"You  enter  the  ostensible  laundry  or  tea-shop,  convince 
the  proprietor  that  you  are  an  habitutil  smoker,  purchase 
a  pot  of  dope  (opium),  then  walk  directly  toward  the 
further  end  of  the  shop." — Chicago  yews,  Feb.  28,  1894. 

dope,  r.  t.  [Do»E,  t>.  r.]  To  surfeit  with  medi- 
cine ;  to  dose  excessively. 

*dSp  -6T,  s.    [Eng.  dop=dip ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  dips ;  a  dipper. 

2  Fig..:  An  Anabaptist.  (Ben  Jonson:  Staple  of 
Newes,  iii.  1.) 

d5p  -pler-Ite,  *.  [Named  after  B  Doppler.  who 
was  tho  first  to  bring  them  to  notice,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -He  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  in  elastic  or 
partly  jelly-liko  masses.     Found  in  peat-beds  iu 
Styria  and  Switzerland.      Hardness,  U'5 ;   specific 
gravity,  1-089:  after  drying,  hardness,  2-2'5;  specific 

gravity,  1'466.    When  fresh,  brownish-black,  with  a 
ull-brown  streak  and  greasy  subvitreous  luster. 
Insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.    (Dana.) 

2.  A  variety  of  Hircite ;  grayish,  earthy,  and  plas- 
tic in  the  fingers  when  fresh.    Contains  much  less 
water  than  1,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame  and 
intense  heat.    (Dana.) 

dor  (1),  dorr  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob- 
ably connected  with  dor  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  trick,  a  joke. 

"  I  will  never  beare  this, 
Never  endure  this  dor." 

Beautn.  &  Flet. :  Woman  Pleased,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  mock  imprecation. 

"  The  dor  on  Plutarch  and  Seneca!  I  hate  it." — Ben 
Jonson:  Epicosne,  ii.  2. 

II  To  give  one  the  dor:  To  cheat,  to  trick,  to  make 
a  fool  of. 

dor  (2),  dorr  (2),  s.    [From  the  noise  made  by  the 
insect.] 
Entomology  .* 

1.  A  species  of  Beetle,  Geotrupes  stercorarius.  be- 
longing to  the  family  Geotrupidse,  or  Earth-borers. 
It  is  of  a  glossy  violet,  black,  or  deep  greenish- 
black.    The  club  of  the  antennee  is  yellowish,  the 
elytra  smooth,  but  slightly  punctated,  as  is   the 
thorax.    It  may  often  be  seen  flying  about  in  the 
summer  evenings.    Its  size  and  •weight  render  it 
very  unwieldy  on  the  wing,  so  that  it  lias  but  little 
power  of  guiding  itself,  and  apparently  none  of 
checking  its  course  quickly,  for  it  strikes  against 
all  kinds  of  objects,  but  without  suffering  any  dam- 
age.   The  female  lays  its  eggs  in  patches  of  cow- 
dung.    It  is  about  an  inch  long.    It  is  also  called 
Dor-  or  Dorr-beetle,  Dor-fly,  and  Buzzard-fly. 

"  The  dor  or  beetle,  which  you  may  find  under  cow- 
dung." — Walton:  Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  The  Cock-chafer  (q.  v.). 
dor-beetle,  dorr-beetle,  s.  [DOR  (2),  s.,  1.] 
dor-fly,  s.    [DOR  (2) , s.,  1.] 

dor-hawk,  dorr-hawk,  s.    Caprimul  gus  vocif- 
erus,  the  Nightjar,  Whippoorwill,  or  Goat-sucker. 
"The  dor-hawk,  solitary  bird." 

Wordsworth:  Wagoner,  c.  i. 

*dor,  *dorr,  v.  1.  [DOR  (1),  «.]  To  cheat,  to 
trick,  to  humbug,  to  hoax,  to  perplex,  to  puzzle. 

"When  we  are  so  easily  dord  and  amated  with  every 
sophisme." — Hales:  Remains,  ser.  2. 

IT  To  dor  the  dottrell :  To  cheat  or  humbug  a  sim- 
pleton. 

"This  sport  called  dorring  the  dottrell." — Ben  Jonson: 
Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  1. 

d5-ra'-d6,  s.  [Sp.=gilt,  from  dorar  =  to  gild; 
Lat.  deauro,  from  a«runt=gold.]  [EL  DORADO.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  rich  man. 

"  A  troop  of  these  ignorant  Doradoes." — Browne  •  Religto 
Medici,  pt.  ii.,  §  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  Sword-fish,  a  constellation  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.    It  is  also  called  Xiphias. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  species   of  fish  of  the  genus  Cory- 
ph»na,  C.  hippurus.    [CORYPH.ENA,   DOLPHIN  II. 

Dor  cas,  s.  [Gr.l  The  name  of  a  woman  "  full 
of  good  works  and  almsdeeds  which  she  did,"  men- 
tioned in  Acts  ix.  36-41. 

Dorcas-society,  8.  A  society  or  association  of 
ladies  for  making  and  supplying  clothes  to  the 
poor,  either  gratuitously,  or  at  a  nominal  charge. 

dor-ca-ther -I-um,  «.  [GT.dorkas—au  antelope, 
a  gazelle,  and  thcrion=a  wild  beast.] 

Palceont. :  An  extinct  genus  of  Cervidee,  found  in 
the  Miocene  period. 


Doll,    bdy;     ptfut,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as ;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


doree 
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dormer 


Doree. 


dor-ee,  dor-y,s.    [Fr.  dor^golden,  gilt.] 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  Zeus  Faber.  an  acan- 
thopterygious  fish,  the  typical  one  of  the  family 
Zi'idit.  It  is 
found  at  times 
on  the  North 
Atlantic  coasts 
and  is  much  es- 
teemed for  eat- 
ing. It  is  very 
commonly 
called  John 
Dory,  which  is 
a  corruption  of 
the  Fr  en  ch 
Jauned  or&e  — 
golden-yellow . 

dor-5'-ma,  a. 
[Gr.=a  gift,  in 
allusion  to  the 
product  of  the 
plant.] 

Hot.:  A  genus 
of   plants,  be- 
longing to  the  order  TJmbellif ene.    Dorema  ammo- 
niacum,  a  Persian  plant,  yields  gum  ammoniac. 

Dor  -I-an,  a.  &  ».    [Lat.  Darius,} 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Doris  or  its  in- 
habitants ;  Doric. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  inhabitant  of  Doris,  a  country 
in  Greece,  south  of  Thessaly ;  also  a  colony  of  Dor- 
ians in  Asia  Minor. 

Dorian  mode  (or  mood),  Doric  mood, «. 

Music :  The  first  of  the  authentic  church  tones  or 
modes,  from  D  to  D,  with  its  dominant  A.  It  resem- 
bles the  key  of  D  minor,  but  with  B  sharp  and  no  0 
sharp.  It  is  characterized  by  its  severe  tone,  and 
is  especially  suited  for  religious  or  warlike  music. 
Many  of  the  old  German  chorals  are  written  in  this 
mode.  (Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  550.)  [GREEK  Music, 
PLAIN  SONG.] 

Dor  -Ic,  'Dor'-Ick,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Doricus.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

\.  Geog. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Doris  or  its  inhabit- 
ants; Dorian. 

2.  Music:  Pertaining  to  the  Dorian  mode  (q.  v.). 
"  One  delights  in  the  Ionic;  the  other  altogether  in  the 

Doric."— Howell:  Instruct.  For.  Trav.,  p.  73. 

3.  Arch. :  [DORIC  ORDER.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  language  or  dialect  spoken  by  the  Dorians. 
[DORIC  DIALECT.] 

2.  Any  broad,  hard  dialect:  especially  applie4  to 
the  Scottish. 

Doric  dialect,  s. 

1.  Lit.:   The  dialect  spoken  by    the    natives  of 
Doris  in  Greece.    It  was  broad  and  hard. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  broad  and  hard  dialect :  as  the  Scot- 
tish. 

Doric  mode,  s. 

Music :  [DORIAN  MODE.] 

Doric  order,  s. 

Architecture: 

1.  Grecian  Doric:  The  earliest  and  most  simple 
form  of  columnar  edifice.  The  Doric  column  was 
first  adapted  to 
edifices  having 
the  proportions, 
strength,  and 
beauty  of  the 
body  of  a  m  a  n  . 
The  trunks  of 
trees  probably 
suggested  the  first 
idea  of  columns, 
but  in  the  Doric 
style  the  propor- 
tions of  a  man  ap- 
pear to  have  been 
adopted.  A  m  a  n 
was  found  to  be 
six  times  the 
length  of  his  foot, 
hence  the  plain 
Doric  columns 
were  made  six  di- 
ameters in  height. 
The  Greeks  com- 
posed their  beau- 
tiful temples  upon 
this  idea :  their 
simplicity  and 
harmony  are  _r  e  - 
markable  —  s  i  m  - 
plieity  in  the  long 
unbroken  lines 


2.  Powav  JVr?V»  An  imitation  of  tho  Grecian,  bat 
in  some  of  the  best  examples  the  column  is  eight 
times  the  diameter  in  height;  the  shaft  is  quite 
plaiu  except  fillets  above  and  below  with  escape 
and  corvetto,  ami  it  diminishes  one-fifth  of  its  di- 
ameter. The  capital  is  four-sevenths  of  a  diameter 
high,  and  is  composed  of  a  torus  which  forms  tho 
hypotrachclium,  and  with  thenecking  occupies  one- 
third  of  thewhole  height ;  three  deep  fillets  with  a 
quarter-round  molding  are  intended  to  represent 
theovula  and  annulets  of  the  Greek  capital.  The 
Doric  order,  says  Palladio,  was  invented  by  the  Dor- 
ians and  named  from  them,  being  a  Grecian  people 
which  dwelt  in  Asia.  If  Doric  columns  are  made 
alone  without  pilasters,  they  ought  to  be  seven 
and  a  half  or  eight  diameters  high.  The  inter- 
columns  are  to  belittle  less  than  three  diameters  of 
the  columns;  and  this  Vitruvius  calls  Diastylos, 

The  ancients  employed  the  Doric  in  temples  dedi- 
cated to  Minerva,  to  Mars,  and  to  Hercules,  whose 
grave  and  manly  dispositions  suited  well  with  tho 
character  of  this  order.  Serlio  says  it  is  proper  for 
churches  dedicated  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  St.  Paul,  St. 
Peter,  or  any  saints  remarkable  for  their  fortitude 
in  exposing  their  lives  and  suffering  for  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  height  of  the  Doric  column,  includ- 
ing its  capital  and  base,  is  sixteen  modules;  and 
the  height  of  tho  entablature,  four  modules;  the 
latter  of  which  being  divided  into  eight  parts,  two 
of  them  are  giveu  to  the  architrave,  three  to  the 
frieze,  and  the  remaining  three  to  the  cornice. 
Vitruvius  himself  makes  the  Doric  column  in  por- 
ticoes higher  by  half  a  diameter  than  in  temples; 
and  modern  architects  have,  on  somo  occasions, 
followed  his  example.  In  private  houses,  therefore, 
it  may  be  16$,  16},  or  16|  modules  high ;  in  interior 
decorations  even  seventeen  modules,  and  some- 
times perhaps  a  trifle  more;  which  increase  in  tho 
height  may  be  added  entirely  to  the  shaft,  as  in  the 
Tuscan  order,  without  changing  either  the  base  or 
capital.  Tho  entablature,  too,  may  remain  unal- 
tered in  all  the  aforesaid  cases ;  for  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently bold  without  alteration.  In  some  of  the  an- 
cient temples  the  Doric  column  is  executed  without 
a  base.  ( Weale.) 


METOPlT 


Doric  Column. 


which  bound  their  forms,  and  the  breadth  and 
boldness  of  every  part ;  harmony  in  the  evident  fit- 
ness of  every  part  to  the  rest. 


D8r  -I-glgm,  Dor-I§m,  «.  [Eng.  Doric;  -ism; 
Gr.  dorismos.]  A  phrase  or  idiom  of  the  Doric  dia- 
lect. 

"There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  Doricism." — Boyle: 
On  Rentiers  Phalan'B,  p.  43. 

dor  -Id,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Doridce  (q.  v.).]  A  mol- 
lusk  of  the  family  Doridee. 

VThe  Dorids  vary  in  length  from  three  lines  to  more 
than  three  inches."— S.  P.  Woodward:  Mollusca  (1876), 
p.  329. 

dor  -I-dse,  «.  pi.  [Gr.,  Lat.,  &c.,  Dor(is),  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  suff.  •idee.'! 

ZoOl. :  The  Sea-Lemons,  a  family  of  naked-gilled, 
gasteropod  mollusks.  ( Woodward :  Manual  of 
Mollusca.) 

dor-Ip  -pe,  ».    [Etym.  unknown.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  short-tailed  decapod  Crustace- 
ans, belonging  to  the  sub-division  Notapoda.  The 
feet  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  pairs  are  elevated  on 
the  back,  and  not  terminated  with  paddles,  and  the 
eyes  are  supported  on  simple  peduncles. 

D8r-Ia,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Geog. :  The  name  of  a  country  in  Greece,  south 
of  Thessaly,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  Mount 
CEta.    Also  a  colony  of  the  Dorians  in  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  coast  of  Caria. 

2.  Myth.:   A   goddess   of   the   sea,    daughter   of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  wife  of  Nereus,  by  whom 
she  had  fifty  daughters,  called  Nereids. 

3.  Astron.:  An  asteroid,  the  forty-seventh  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Goldschmidt,  on  September  19, 
the  date  on  which  Pales  was  first  seen  by  the  same 
distinguished  astronomer. 

4.  ZoOl.:  Agennsof  gasteropodous  mollusks,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Doridw  (q.  v.).    About  100 
species  are  known. 

dor-lach,  dor-loch,  s.  [Gael. dorlach-a.  bundle.] 

1.  A  bundle;  apparently  that  kind  of  truss  for- 
merly worn  by  the  Highland  troops  instead  of  a 
knapsack. 

"These  supple  fellows,  with  their  plaids,  targes,  and 
dorlochs."—BatUie:  Letters,  i.  175. 

2.  A  portmanteau. 

"There's  Vich  Ian  Vohr  has  packed  his  dorlach,  and 
Mr.  Waverley's  wearied  wi'  majoring  yonder  afore  the 
muckle  pier-glass." — Scott:  Waverlev,  ch.  xlii. 

3.  A  short  sword,  a  dagger. 

"Steilbonnettis,  hektonis,  swerdis,  bows  and  dorlochis 
or  culueringis." — Acts  James  VI.  (1674). 

dor  -man,  s.  [DORMANT.]  The  same  as  DOR- 
MANT, 8.,  B.  1. 

dorman-tree,  s.  A  large  beam  lying  across  the 
ceiling  of  a  room,  and  serving  as  a  joist.  A  dormond 
or  dormant-tree. 


dor  -man-C?,  s.  [Fr.  dormant,  pr.  par.  of  dormir 

--  to  -li-fp;  Eliy.  Suff.   -f^.] 

1.  A  state  of  sleep,  or  stupor. 

"To  lie  there  in  heavy  dormancy." — Carl'jle:  Letters 
and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  iii.  169. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dormant  or  inactive. 

"  The  dormancy  of  religious  oppression,  and  the  uuturul 
conclusion  that  the  statutes  complained  of  are  not  likely 
to  be  enforced,  form  in  my  mind  no  reiison  wiiy  they 
should  be  suffered  to  remain." — Bp.  Horsley:  I'tii-l.  Leu. 
nvi.  'OiS. 

dor  -mant,  a.  &s.  [Fr..  pr.  par.  of  tiormtr=to 
sleep.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Asleep,  sleeping. 

"With  this  radius  he  is  said  to  strike  and  kill  his  prey, 
for  which  he  lies,  as  itwere,  dormant,  till  it  swims  within 
his  reach."—  Grew:  Musipum. 

(2)  Torpid :  as  a  hibernating  animal. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Allowed  to  rest,  or  cease  to  act ;  quieted,  re- 
pressed, subsided. 

"He  a  dragon!  .  .  .  I  can  insure  his  anger  dormant.1* 
— Congreve:  Old  Bachelor,  i.  1. 

(2)  Inactive,  in  a  state  of  inaction. 

"  The  law  of  nature  is  active  in  some  things,  but  dor— 
mant  in  others." — Sates:  Divinity  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
ch.  ii. 

(3)  Neglected,  not  asserted  or  claimed ;  as,  a  dor- 
mant peerage. 

"  It  would  be  prudent  to  reserve  these  privileges  dor- 
mant.'*— Swift. 

*(*)  Private,  not  public. 

"There  were  other  dormant  masters  of  soldiers  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  realm." — Bacon:  War  with  Spain. 

*  (5)  Fixed,  stationary,  not  movable, 

"  His  table  dormant  in  his  halle  alway 
Stood  redy."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  356. 

II.  Her. :  In  a  sleeping  posture. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Carp.:  A   large  beam  lying  across  the  ceiling- 
of  a  room,  and  serving  as  a  joist.    Also  called  a 
Dormond,  Dorman-tree,  or  Dormant-tree. 

"Ropes    .    .    .    the  dormant  toes' d 
How  out,  now  in  ;  now  back,  now  forward  cast." 

Fairfax    Tasso. 

2.  Cook. :  A  dish  which  remains  on  the  table  (lur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  the  meal,  such  as  cold  pies, 
hams,  Ac. 

3.  Build.:  A  dormer  window  (q.  v.). 
dormant-bolt,  s.    A  concealed  bolt  working  in  a 

mortise  in  a  door,  usually  operated  by  a  key,  some- 
times by  turning  a  knob, 
dormant-claim,  s. 
Law :  A  claim  in  abeyance. 

dormant- lock,  s.    A  lock  having  a  bolt  that  will 
not  close  of  itself. 
dormant-partner,  s. 

Comm.:  A.  partner  in  any  business  whose  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  title,  and  who  takes  no 
active  part  in  the  management  of  the  concern,  but 
is  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  profits,  and  also  liable- 
to  a  share  in  the  losses ;  more  commonly  called  a 
silent  or  sleeping  partner, 
dormant-state,  s. 

Nat.  Hist.:  A  state  of  torpidity  in  which  hiber- 
nating animals  pass  a  certain  portion  of  the  winter, 
dormant-window,  *. 
Build. :  A  dormer-window  (q.  v.) . 

"  Old  dormant  windows  must  confesse, 
Her  beams  their  glimmering  spectacles; 
Struck  with  the  splendour  of  her  face, 
Do  th'  office  of  a  burning  glasse." 

Cleaveland:  Poems  (1651). 

•dormant-writing,  s. 

Law :  A  deed  with  a  blank  to  put  in  the  name  of 
a  person.  (Ash.) 

*dOrme,  s.    [Lat.  dormio=  to  sleep.]    A  doze. 

"  As  the  slumbering  domes  of  a  sick  man." — Saunder- 
son:  Works,  i.  146.  (Davtes.) 

dor'-mer,  *dor-mar,  s.  [Fr.  dormir=(u.)  to 
sleep,  (s.)  a  sleep.] 

1.  A  sleeping-chamber,  a  bed-room. 

"  Or  to  any  shop,  cellar,  sollar,  casements,  chamber, 
dormer,  and  so  forth."— Chapman:  All  Fools,  iv.  1. 

2.  A  beam  of  timber  acting  as  a  joist ;  a  dormant- 
tree. 

"  In  a  parlor  belonging  to  a  farm-house,  there  was  n 
remarkably  large  dormar  of  chesnnt." — Clubbe:  Antiqui- 
ties of  Wheatfeld. 

3.  A  dormer-window  (q.  v.). 

4.  An  attic,  a  garret. 


—     ^     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w§,    w«t,     Here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   8°._p5t> 
or,  '  we're,     wplf,     work,     wh6,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    « =  6;     ey  -  a.      qu  = 
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dormer-window,  *dormar-window,  s. 

h'ltild.:  A  window  piercing  a  sloping  roof,  and 
having  a  vertical  frame  and  gable  of  its  own.  The 
gable  is  somi'times  in  the 
plane  of  the  wall,  or  is 
founded  upon  the  rafters : 
sometimes  a  succession  of 
etorics  in  the  roof  are  pro- 
vided with  dormers,  as  is 
commonly  the  case  in 
some-  houses  of  Northern 
Franco,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

"  Thatched  were  the  roofs, 
with  dorHMfMrfiMfoiM.' 

Longfellow:  Eranycliiu1,  i.  !• 

•dor  -ml-ent,  a.  [Lat. 
dormiens,  pr.  par.  of  dor- 
tiiio— to  sleep.]  Dormant. 
(Davies.) 


Dormer  Window. 


"Books  were  not  published  then  so  soon  as  they  were 
written,  but  lay  most  commonly  durmient  many  years." — 
Bramhall:  Works,  ii.  142. 

*dor-mJ  -tion,  *dor  mi-tione,  s.  [Lat.  dormitio, 
from  dor»u'o=to  sleep.]  Slumber,  sloop. 

"  To  plead  not  so  much  for  the  utter  extinction,  as  for 
the  dormitione  of  the  soul." — Bp.  Hall:  Works,  vii.  296. 
(Varies.) 

*dor'-ml-tlve,  a.  &s.  [Fr.  dormitif,  from  dor- 
mir=to  sloop ;  Lat.  dormio.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Producing  or  tending  to  produce  or 
promote  sleep ;  narcotic,  soporific. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  medicine  intended  to  produce  or 
promote  sleep ;  an  opiate,  a  soporific. 

"This  is  the  dormitive  I  take  to  bedward." — Greenhill: 
Art  of  Embalming,  p.  112. 

dpr'-ml-tSr-y,  *dor  mi  tor-ie,  s.  [Lat.  dormi- 
formm=a  bed-chamber:  dormitorius=ot  or  per- 
taining to  sleep :  dor?ntfo=to  sleep,  freq.  of  dormio 
=  to  sleep ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  dormitorio.] 

1.  A  sleeping  chamber,  a  bed-chamber ;  especially 
one  divided  into  cells  or  compartments,  with  a  bed, 
&c.,  in  each. 

2.  A  sleeping-place. 

"  A  great  frequenter  of  the  church, 
Where,  bishop-like,  he  finds  a  perch, 

And  dormitory  too."          Cowper:  Jackdaw. 

•3.  A  burial-place,  a  cemetery  (q.  v.). 

"The  places  where  dead  bodies  are  buried,  are  in  Latin 
called  ccemeteria,  and  in  English  dormitories." — Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

dor'-mouse,  *dor-mows,  s.  &  a.  [Prov.  Eug. 
dor=to  sleep,  and  Eng.  mouse  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 
Zoology : 

1.  (8lng.) :  A  small  European  mammal,  Myoxus 
avellanarius.    It  has  been  elevated  into  the  type  of 
a  family,  Myoxidee,  having  a  greater  affinity  to  the 
Sciuridee  (Squirrels)  than  to  the  MuridsB.and  some 

Blace  them  under  the  former  family.  The  name 
ormouse  refers  to  the  torpid  state  in  which  it 
passes  the  severer  part  of  the  winter,  hence  it  has 
even  been  called  the  Sleeper.  It  is  about  three 
inches  long,  excluding  the  tail,  which  is  about  two 
and  a  half  more.  It  builds  a  nest  of  leaves  in  the 
woods  and  tangled  brakes  which  it  inhabits. 

2.  (PI.  Dormice) :  The  rodent  family  Myoxidae. 

"He  laye  still  lyke  a  dormouse,  nothynge  doymre." — 
Hal!:  Henry  VI.  (an.  7.) 

*B.  As  adj. :  Dormant. 

"  She  did  show  favor  to  the  youth  in  your  sight,  only 
to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dormouse  valor." — 
Shukesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  HI.  2. 

*dorn,  s.  [Ger.  dorn=a  thorn:  dornfisch=the 
stickleback.]  A  fish :  probably  the  thornback. 

"The  coast  is  stored  both  with  shell-fish,  as  scallops 
and  sheath-fish  ;  and  flat,  as  turbets,  dorns,  and  holybut." 
— Carew. 

dor  -nell,  s.  [DABNELL.]  The  plant  Lolium  or 
Darnell  (q.  v.). 

"We  confesse  that  dornell,  cokkell.  and  caffe  may  be 
sawiti,  grow,  and  in  greit  aboundance  ly  in  the  middis  of 
the  quheit."— Acts  Mam,  1560  (1814),  p.  634. 

dor  nlc,  dor  neck,  dor-nick,  dor-nock,  dor- 
nek,  dor-noon,  dor-nyk,  s.  &  a.  [From  Dornick, 
the  Dutch  name  for  Tournay,  often  applied  to  the 
manufactures  of  that  place,  but  usually  corrupted 
into  Darnick,  Darne.r,  <fcc.  The  city  had  once  a 
flourishing  woolen  trade,  which  is  now  decayed 
(that  is.  early  in  the  eighteenth  century),  says  the 
Atlas  Weographicus.  Wo  find  the  traces  of  that 
trade  in  the  Dornick  hangings  and  carpets,  men- 
tioned by  old  English  authors.  But  at  tho  latter 
period  we  are  told  that  it  had  a  considerable  trade 
'in  a  sort  of  table  linen,  thence  called  Dornick." 
(All.  Geogr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  948.)  (Wares.)] 


A.  -4s  substantive : 

Fabric:  A  stout  description  of  damask-linen 
cloth,  figured  and  designed  for  a  common  stylo  of 
table  cloths.  It  affords  tho  most  simple  example 
of  all  the  varieties  of  diaper  or  damask. 

"  No  person  shall  make  or  weaue  ditrneckx,  or  exercise 
the  misteries  of  weauiug  of  dorueckx  and  couerlettes,  or 
any  of  them,  within  the  sayde  citie  of  Norwich,  onles  he 
be  licensed  by  the  Maiour."— 15  Eliz.,  c.  24. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  dornick ;  made  of 
tho  material  called  dornick. 

"  A  dornyk  towall."— Aberd.  Reg.  (an.  1538),  v.  16. 

dor'-nl-cle,  s.  [Ger.  dorn=a  thorn :  Flem.  doorniy 
=  thorny,  so  called  from  the  two  small  beards  at  the 
nostril.]  The  viviparous  blenny. 

14  Blennius  Viviparus,  Viviparous  Blenny,  vulgarly 
called  Dornicle."— Arbuthnot:  Peterhead,  p.  12. 

•dor -on,  s.    [Gr.=agift.] 

1.  A  gift,  a  present. 

2.  A  measure  of  three  inches ;  a  hand-breadth. 

dor-on  -I  cum,  s.    [Arab,  dorongi.] 

Botany:  Leopard's-bane,  a  genus  of  Composite 
plants,  belonging  to  the  sub-order  Tubulifiorae,  sub- 
tribe  SenecioneeB.  Some  species  are  poisonous. 

•dorp,  s.  [Low  Ger.  &  Dut.  dorp,'  O.  H.  Ger. 
dor/;  Icel.  &  A.  S.  thorp;  Sw.  &  Dan.  torp.] 
[THOBPE.]  A  village. 

"  Being  from  a  mean  fishing-rforp  come  .  .  ,  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  marts  in  Europe." — Howell:  Lett.  I.  i.  7. 

•dorr,  v.  t.    [Dos,  ».] 

\.  To  deafen  or  stupefy  with  noise. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  deceive. 

dorr-beetle,  s.    [DOE-BEETLE.] 

dorr-hawk,  s.    [DOE-HAWK.] 

*d8r -rer,  s.    [Dos,  s.]    A  drone. 

"  There  is  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  which  cannot 
be  content  to  live  idle  themselves,  like  dorrers,  of  that 
which  others  have  labored  for."—  Kooinson.-  Tr.  of  Sir  T. 
More's  Utopia  (1561),  B.  1. 

tdor -sad,  a.  [Latin  dors(um)=the  back,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ad.]  Toward  the  back.  (Owen.) 

[DOESAL.] 

dor'-sal,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  dorsalis,  from  Lat. 
dorsitm=tho  back.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  back. 

2.  Bot. :  Belonging  to  the  back.    The  dorsal  part 
of  the  carpel  corresponds  to  the  external  face  or  the 
main  vein  of  tho  carpellary  leaf. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  dorsal  fin. 

"  The  first  dorsal  is  black." — Pennant. 

dorsal- suture,  s. 

Bot.:  A  suture  which  faces  the  perianth  of  a 
flower,  as  opposed  to  the  ventral  suture  which  faces 
its  center. 

dorsal-vertebras,  s.  ///. 

Anat. :  The  vertebrae  situated  between  the  cervi- 
cal and  lumbar  vertebrae. 

dorsal-vessel,  s. 

Entoni. :  In  insects,  a  long  blood-vessel  or  heart 
lying  along  the  back  of  the  insect,  through  which 
the  nutritive  fluid  circulates. 

•dorse  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  dors,  dorselet;  Low  Lat. 
do?'sate=tapestry,  from  Lat.  dorsum=the  back, 
from  its  being  hung  at  the  back  of  the  altar,  &c.J 
[DOSEL,  DOSSER.] 

1.  Tapestry  or  a  cloth  of  state  hung  behind  the 
throne  of  a  sovereign  prince ;  a  dosel,  a  canopy. 

"Imprimis,  a  dorse  and  redorse  of  crymsyn  velvet."— 
Will  of  Sir  K.  Sutton,  Life  by  Churton,  p.  621. 

2.  A  back  of  a  book. 

"A  very  choice  library  of  books,  all  richly  bound  with 
gilt  dorses." — Wood:  Athen<K  Oxon;  E.  Bysshe. 

dorse  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  variety  of  the 
codfish. 

dor'-sel,  s.  [LowLat.  dorsate,  from  Lat.  doraum 
=  theback.]  [DORSE  (1),  DOSSER.] 

1.  A  pannier ;  a  basket  or  bag,  one  of  which  hangs 
on  either  side  a  beast  of  burden,  for  the  reception 
of  things  of  small  bulk. 

2.  A  kind  of  woolen  stuff,  used  for  hangings,  cur- 
tains, &c. 

3.  A  canopy  or  screen  of  tapestry  at  the  back  of  a 
throno  or  altar. 

4.  Tapestry  or  wall  hangings  round  the  sides  of 
the  chancel  of  a  church  ;  a  dosel. 

5.  A  cover  for  a  chair-back. 

•dor'-sgr,  *dor-cer,  a.  A  pannier,  a  basket. 
[DOSSER.] 

"  I  may  meet  her 
Biding  from  market  one  day,  'twixt  her  dorsers." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.  .•  Little  Thief,  i.  1. 


dor-sl-bran-chl-a  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  dors«m=the 
back :  branchiae,  Gr.  6ra7i(/c/ua=gills,  and  Lat.  nout. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -a(a.] 

Zool.:  In  Cuvier's  classification  the  second  order 
of  Annelides,  distinguished  by  having  external  gills 
attached  to  the  back.  They  are  now  tormed'Poly- 
chaeta. 

dor  si-bran  -chl-ate,  a.     [DOESIBEANCHIATA.] 

Zool. :  Having  external  gills  attached  to  the  back  ; 
applied  to  certain  Annelides  and  Mollusks.  Noto- 
branchiate  is  more  correctly  employed. 

dor-sIf-Sr  ous,  a.  [Lat.  dorsttm=the  back,  and 
/ero=to  bear.] 

Bot.:  Having  tho  property  or  quality  of  bearing 
or  brinerinsr  forth  on  the  back;  applied  to  certain 
ferns  which  have  the  thecep  oh  the  back  of  the  frond. 

dor  -8l-f  Ixed,  a.  [Lat.  dor*wm=the  back,  and 
Eng.  fixed.] 

Bot.  (of  an  anther) :  Attached  by  the  back  to  the 
filament ;  adnate.  Examples :  the  onion,  the  myrtle. 
(A.  W.  Bennett.) 

dor-sl-lum -bar,  a.  [Lat.  dorsum=the  back, 
and  Eng.  lumbar  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  loins  and  to  -the  back. 
There  is  a  dorsilumbar  nerve.  (Quain.) 

dor-Sip  -a-rous,  a.  [Lat.dor«Mm  =  theback,and* 
parfo=to  bring  forth.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  DOESIFEEOTJS  (q.  v.). 

2.  Nat.  Hist. ;  Bringing  forth  young  from  the  back. 

dor-sl-spln'-al,  a.  [Lat.  dorsum— the  back,  and 
Eng.  spinal  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  back 
ana  the  spine. 

dorsispin.al- veins,  a. pi. 

Anat.:  A^eins  forming  a  kind  of  network  round 
thcspinous,  transverse,  and  articular  processes  and 
arches  of  the  vertebrae. 

dor-sS-c8r  -Vlc-al,  a.  [Lat.  dors«m=the  back, 
and  Eng.  cervical  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
back  of  the  neck. 

dorsocervlcal-region,  s. 

Anat . :  That  part  of  the  body  situated  about  the 
neck  and  the  spine. 

dor-s8-In-tes -tl-nal,  a.  [Latin  dorsum=the 
back,  and  Eng.  intestinal  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  intes- 
tines. (Owen.) 

dor-so  laf-Sr-al,  a.  [Lat.  dors«m=the  back, 
and  Eng.  lateral  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Connected  with  the  side  and  with  the 
back.  There  is  a  dorsolateral  muscle.  (Quain.) 

*dor'-SOur,  *dpr-sur,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dorsartum.] 
[DORSE,  DORSER.]  A  hanging  of  tapestry  or  other 
rich  cloth ;  a  canopy,  a  dosel. 

"  A  frountell  of  ane  alter  of  clothe  of  gold,  a  dorsonr  of 
clothe  of  gold,  a  Iyer  of  velvet,  a  cusching  of  velvet,  a 
chalace,  two  crewettis  of  silver,  a  silver  bell,  and  twa 
bukes."—  Inventories  (A.  1516),  p.  28. 

dor-ste'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  T.  Dorsten, 
a  German  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Urticaceee.  The  receptacle  is  slightly  con- 
cave and  broad,  bearing  numerous  naked  flowers. 
D.  cpntrayerva,  D.  houstoni,  and  D.  brasiliensis 
furnish  the  contrayerva  root  of  commerce.  They 
are  natives  of  tropical  America. 

2.  Pharm. :  The  rhizome  is  used  as  a  stimulant, 
tonic,  and  diaphoretic.  [CONTRAYERVA.] 

dor'-sum,  s.    [Lat. =the  back.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ridge  of  a  hill. 

"  A  similar  ridge  which  .  .  .  suddenly  rises  into  a 
massy  dorsum." — T.  Warton:  Hist,  of  Kiddington,  p.  69. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  The  back. 

2.  Bot. :  The  back,  the  part  of  the  carpel  which  is 
farthest  from  the  axis. 

3.  Conchol. :  The  upper  surface  of  the  body  of  a 
shell,  when  laid  upon  its  aperture  or  opening. 

•dort,  s.  [Cf.  Ger.  trotzig= stubborn,  sulky.]  A 
pet  or  sullen  humor.  (Commonly  used  in  the 
plural.) 

"First  and  foremost,  Andrew,  that  left  you  inthertorte,  * 
is  going  to  marry  Nanny  Kemp,  and  they  are  intending 
to  tak  up  a  public-house  ;  but,  said  I  to  Jenny  Galbraith, 
Andrew  will   be  the   best  customer  himsel." — Petticoat 
Tales,  i.  288. 

If  To  take  the  dorts:  To  be  in  a  pet,  or  discon- 
tented humor. 

"  I  hope  ye  gard  the  lady  tak  the  dorts, 
For  sio  rough  courting  I  hae  never  seen." 

So8s:  Helenore,  p.  38. 

•dort,  v.  i.    [DORT,s.]    To  become  pettish. 
"  They  maun  be  toyed  wi'  and  sported, 
Or  else  ye're  sure  to  find  them  dorted." 

Shirreff:  Poems,  p.  833. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


dorted 

•dorf-Sd ,  *dort-It,  a.  [Eng.  dort;  -ed,  -it.] 
Sulky,  sullen,  in  a  pet. 

"  But  yet  he  coudna  gain  her  heart, 
She  was  sue  vera  dortit 

An'  shy  that  night." 

Rev.  J.  Kicol:  Poems,  i.  161. 

*dort  -l-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  dorty ;  -Jy.]  In  a  saucy, 
pettish,  or  sullen  manner;  saucily. 

*dort -I-ness,    *dort-y-nes,  s.     [Eng.    dorty; 
-ness.  I    Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance,  insolence. 
"  The  dortttnfs  of  Achilles  ofspring 
la  bondage  vnder  the  proude  Pirrus  ying, 
By  force  susteuyt  thraldome  raony  ane  day." 

Douglas.-  Virgil,  78,  49. 

•dor'-toftr,  *dor-ter,  *dor-toure,  *dor-towre, 
*dor-ture,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dorror;  Fr.  dortotr,  from  Lat 
dormitoriuHt ,  from  dormito,  freq.  of  dormio  =  to 
sleep.]  fDoEMiTOKY.J  A  bed-chamber,  a  dormi- 
tory. 

"  And  them  pursued  into  their  dortours  sad, 
And  searched  all  their  eels  and  secrets  near." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  xii.  24. 

dort  -f,  a.    [Eng.  dor<;  -y  ] 

1.  Saucy,  uice. 

"  Then,  tho'  a  Minister  grow  dorty, 
f  An'  kick  your  place, 

Ye'll  snap  your  fingers  poor  and  hearty 
Before  his  face." 

Burns:  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer. 

2.  Delicate,  tender,  hard   to  rear  or  cultivate. 
(Said  of  plants.) 

diSr-f, «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

JVauf. :  A  small,  sharp,  flat-bottomed  boat,  with 
very  sloping  sides,  a  favorite  with  fishermen. 

db'r-yph  -6r-»,  s.  [Gr.  doryphoros= bearing  a 
spear :  dory  =  a  spear, andpftored=to bear, tocarry.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  [COLO- 

BADO-BEETLE.] 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  A  genus  of  Atherospermacetp.    Doryphorasas- 
safras  is  the  Sassafras-tree  of  New  South  Wales. 

(2)  A  genus  of  marine  Diatomaceee,  having  valves 
furnished   with   transverse    or    slightly    radially- 
dotted  lines. 

dose,  s.  [Fr..  from  Gr.  do»ts=a  giving,  a  portion 
given;  didOmi=to  give;  Ital.  dose,  dosa:  Sp.  dosa, 
dosis.  The  word  is  explained  in  the  Glossary  to 
Philemon  Holland's  translation  of  Pliny's  ffat. 
Hist.  (A.  D.  1601),  as  if  then  of  recent  introduction 
into  English.] 

I.  Lit. :  So  much  of  any  medicine  as  is  taken,  or 
is  proHcribed  to  be  taken,  at  one  time. 

"  In  a  vehement  pain  of  the  head  he  prescribed  the 
juice  of  the  thapaia  in  warm  water,  without  mentioning 
the  dose." — Arbiithnot. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  quantity  or  amount  of  anything  offered  or 
given. 

"  If  you  can  tell  an  ignoramus  in  power  and  place  that 
he  has  a  wit  and  understanding  above  all  the  world,  I 
dare  undertake  that,  as  fulsome  a  dose  as  you  give  him, 
he  shall  readily  take  it  down."— South. 

2.  Anything  nauseous  or  unpleasant  which  has  to 
be  taken. 

3.  A  quantity  or  amount. 

"  We  pity  or  laugh  at  those  fatuous  extravagants,  while 
yet  ourselves  have  a  considerable  dose  of  what  makes  them 
«o." — Glanvill. 

4.  As  much  as  falls  to  a  man's  lot ;  a  share. 

"  No  sooner  does  he  peep  into 
The  wo  rid.  but  he  has  done  his  doe  ; 
Married  his  punctual  dose  of  wives, 
Is  cuckolded,  and  breaks,  or  thrives." 

.Butter.-  Hudibras. 

dose,  v.  t.    [Fr.  doser.}    [DOSE,  s.J 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  give  a  dose  or  certain  amount  of  medicine 
to;  to  administer  doses  to. 

"  A  bold,  aelf-opinioned  physician,  who  shall  dose,  and 
bleed,  and  kill  him  secundum  artem." — South. 

2.  To  proportion  a    medicine   according   to   the 
nature  of  the  disease  and  the  state  of  the  patient. 

"Plants  seldom  used  in  medicine,  being  esteemed 
poisonous,  if  corrected,  and  exactly  dosed,  may  prove 
powerful  medicines." — Derham:  Physico-Theology. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  administer  a  quantity  of  anything  to. 
"He  had  well  dosed  his  weak  head  with  wine." — South: 

Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1L 

2.  To  administer  anything  nauseous  or  unpleas- 
ant to. 

dosed,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [DosE,  v.] 

dfts  -«1,  d6s  -sell,  *d8s'-5r,  «.  [Low  Lat.  dor- 
sale,  dorsarium,  from  Lat.  dor*um=the  backf  Fr. 
dorsier.]  [DoESE,  DOBSEB,  DOSSEE.] 

*  I .  Ord.  Lang. :  Hangings  in  a  dining-hall  behind 
the  seats  of  the  guests.  The  lower  part  of  all  ancient 
hulls  are  entirely  flat  and  undecorated,  as  it  was 
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the  custom  to  decorate  them  with  tapestry,  cloth  of 
Arras,  or  needlework ;  hence,  however  much  orna- 
ment might  be  lavished  on  windows,  upper  walls, 
and  roof,  five  feet  above  the  basement  was  reserved 
for  the  dorsarinm. 

"  The  dotters  alle  of  camaca." 

Poems  from  Porkington  .US.,  p.  4. 

2.  Eccles. :  Hangings  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
altar  as  a  decoration,  and  to  hide  the  bare  wall. 
The  dosels  used  in  the  ancient  churches  corre- 
sponded in  color  with  the  other  ornaments  of  the 
altars,  and  were  changed  according  to  the  festival. 
At  funerals  it  is  customary,  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent, to  suspend  a  black  dosel  with  a  large  cross 
over  the  back  of  the  altar. 

dos  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DosE,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  A»  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj. :  (  See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  administering  doses  to  a 
person. 

*dos-IS,  s.    [Gr.]    A  dose. 

"  As  if  a  physician  should  prescribe  a  dosis  or  recipe 
to  his  patient  of  such  simples,  or  compounded  medicines, 
as  cannot  be  had  in  this  part  of  the  world."— Dr.  Jackson : 
Works  (1673),  iii.  617. 

DSs-Ith'-S-ajig,  ».  pi.  [From  their  founder, 
Dositheus.  See  definition.] 

Church  Hist,  or  Hist,  of  Religions:  A  sect  founded 
by  Dositheus,  whose  life  and  la  bors  were  in  Samaria. 
The  popular  belief  is  that  he  was  the  first  Christian 
"  heretic."  Mosheim,  on  thecontrary,  thoughtthat 
he  was  not  a  Christian  at  all,  but  a  false  Messiah, 
who  lived  at  or  about  the  time  of  our  Lord.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  very  rigid  in  his  Sabbatarianism. 
His  other  opinions  were  partly  Samaritan,  partly 
Sadducean.  (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  Cent.  I.,  ch.  v., 
pt.  ii.,  §  10,  &c.) 

dos-Sl  -6-fcJ1,  s.  [Gr.  do»is=a  giving,  a  portion 
given,  and  logos— &  discourse.] 

Med. :  A  treatise  on  doses  of  medicine  and  their 
administration. 

*d6 -sftme,  a.  [Eng.  do,  and  some.]  Prosperous, 
well-to-do. 

IT  Trench  (English  Past  and  Present,  p.  100)  Speaks 
of  this  word  as  "  still  surviving  in  the  north  "  [of 
England]. 

doss  (11.  s.    [Flem.  do«=dress,  array.]    Any  orna- 
mental knot,  as  a  tuft  of  ribbons,  flowers,  hair,  &c. 
doss  (2),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  sleep;  a  bed. 
(Slang.) 

doss  (3). ».  [Icel.  dos=a  box.]  A  box  or  pouch  for 
holding  tobacco. 

"His  stick  aneath  his  oxter  ristet, 
As  true  the  doe*  the  chew  he  twistet." 

Shirreff.-  Poems,  p.  238. 

doss,  a.    [Doss  (I),*.]    Neat,  spruce. 

doss  (1),  r.t.  [Doss  (1), «.]  To  make  neat  or 
spruce ;  to  deck  out. 

**Oryand  at  doris,  Car/few  ampre  Dei, 
Breikles,  baref  ute,  and  all  in  duds  up  dost. 

Redsquair:  Evergreen,  ii.  67,  st.  17. 

IT  (1)  To  doss  about:  To  go  about  any  business  in, 
a  neat  and  exact  way,  and  in  the  proper  season. 
(2)  To  doss  up :  To  trim ;  to  make  neat. 

doss  (2),  v.  t.    [Doss  (2) ,  s.]    To  pay  down. 

doss  (3),  v.  t.  [Toss,  ti.]  To  toss  or  attack  with 
the  horns. 

*d5s  -s5r,  s.    [DOBSEE.] 

•dosser-headed,  a.  Literally  pannier-headed, 
i.  e.,  empty-headed,  foolish. 

"I  will  not  play  the  hypocrite  to  yon  (gallants)  nor  be 
nice  in  revealing  my  youthful  amouretts,  in  regard  I  find 
you  are  not  dosser-headed  like  divers  others,  and  I  know 
'tis  a  glory  for  me  to  have  followed  the  instinct  of  mother 
nature."— Comical  History  of  Franoitm  (1655). 

dos'-sle,  o.  &  «.    [Doss,  a.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Neat,  spruce,  active. 

B.  .-Is  subst. :  A  neat,  small,  well-dressed  person. 

dos -sll,  *dos-ele,  'dos-elle,  *dos-eil,  *dos -11, 
*dos-ylle,  «.  [O.  Fr.  dosil,  douzil,  from  Low  Lat. 
ilueillus,  duciculus,  duciolus,  from  duco=to  lead, 
to  draw.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  spigot,  a  plug,  a  stopper. 
"HU  caste  awei  the  dosils,  that  win  orn  abroad." 

Sober!  of  Olouoetter,  p.  542. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Print. :  A  roll  of  clofh  for  wiping  off  the  face 
of  a  copper-plate,  leaving  the  ink  in  the  engraved 
lines. 

2.  Surg. :  A  small  roll  or  pledget  of  lint  of  a  cylin- 
drical or  ovoid  form,  to  keep  open  a  wound.  A  tent. 

"Her  complaints  put  me  upon  dressing  with  such  medi- 
caments as  basilicon,  with  precipitate,  upon  a  dossil." — 
Wiseman, 


dotant 

d6st,  v.    [Do.]    The  second  person  singular  of 
the  present  indicative  of  the  verb  to  do  (q.  v.)- 
"Why  dost  thou  cast  out  such  ungenerous  terms 
Against  these  wondrous  sovereigns  of  the  world?" 
Addison.  Cato,  i.  L 

d5t  (1),  s.  [put.  dot  =  "  a  little  bundle  of  spoiled 
wool,  thread,  silk,  or  such-Hke,  which  is  good  for 
nothing  "  (Skeat).  A  corruption  of  jot  (JUa/in).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  little  mark,  speck,  or  point  made  with  a  pen 
or  pointed  instrument. 

'2.  \  diminutive  child. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A   point   added   to    a   note,   or   rest,  which 
lengthens  its  value  by  one-half.    When  a  second 
dot  follows  the  first  (when  the  note  or  rest  is  doubly 
dotted)  ,  the  second  dot  adds  one-half  of  the  yaluo 
of  the  previous  dot.    A  dot  was  called  the  point  of 
addition  (punctus),  hence  a  dotted  note  was  called 
formerly  a  pricked  note ;  this  expression  must  not, 
however,    pe    connected   with    prick-song,   which 
signifies  written  music,  as  opposed  to  music  sung 
by  ear. 

(2)  When  placed  over  a  note,  the  dot  is  a  direction 
that  the  note  is  to  be  played  or  sung  staccato. 

(3)  When  two  or  four  dots   are  placed   in   the 
spaces  of  the  staff,  on  either  side  of  a  double  bar, 
they  are  a  direction  to  repeat  so  much  of  the  music 
as  is  inclosed  between  them. 

(4)  When  placed  under  a  slur,  dots  are  a  direction 
to  play  spiccato,  that  is,  in  violin  playing,  played 
by  the  same  bow.  but  the  bow  must  remain  station- 
ary between  each  sound.    From  violin  music  the 
term  has  been  transferred  to  that  of  the  pianoforte, 
and  sometimes  for  the  voice. 

(5)  A  system  of  tablature  for  wind  instruments ; 
the  Dot  system.    [TABLATURE.] 

(6)  Dots  were  formerly  placed  over   a   note  to 
show  its  subdivision  into  lesser   repeated   notes, 
thus  a  half  note  with  four  dots  above  it  would  be 
equal  to  four  eighth  notes.    (Stainer  <£  Barrett.) 

(7)  Besides  the  employment  of  the  dot  as  a  sign  of 
augmentation  of  value,  it  .is  used  to  indicate  stcc- 
cafo,  being  placed  above  or  below  the  note,  and 
written  as  a  round  dot  if  the  staccato  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  very  marked,  and  as  a  pointed  dash  if 
the  notes  are  to  be  extremely  short. 

(8)  Dots  are  also  placed  before  or  after  a  double 
bar  as  a  sign  of  the  repetition  of  a  passage  or  sec- 
tion.   (.Grove.) 

2.  (PI.)  Plastering:   Nails  driven  into  a  wall  to  a 
certain  depth,  so  that  their  protruding  heads  form 
a  gauge  of  depth  in  laying  on  a  coat  of  plaster. 

3.  Needlework:  An  embroidery  stitch  used  in  all 
kinds  of  fancy-work,  and  known  as  Point  de  pois 
and  Point  d'or. 

dot-maker,  «.  One  who  makes  or  marks  with 
dots. 

"  After  our  dot-makers  are  forgotten." — Beames:  Comp. 
Gram,  of  Aryan  Lang,  of  India  (1871),  vol.  i.  (Introd.  J, 
p.  72. 

dSt  (2),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dos  (genit.  dotfo),  from 
do=to  give.]  A  woman's  dowry ;  the  fortune  which 
a  woman  brings  to  her  husband  on  marriage. 
(Louisiatia.)  [DOTE.] 

dot,  v.  t.  &  i.    [DOT, «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mark  with  dots. 

2.  To  form  of  dots. 

' '  In  other  parts  of  the  chart  distinguished  by  a  dotted 
line."— Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  oh,  vii. 

3.  To  mark  or  diversify  with  little  detached  ob- 
jects, which  in  the  distance  appear  like  dots. 

"Rich  corn  land  and  meadow,  intersected  by  green 
hedgerows,  and  dotted  with  villages  and  pleasant  country 
seats." — Macaultiy:  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  iii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  or  form  dots  or  spots, 
dot  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Bug.  dot(e) ;  -age.'} 

1.  A  state  of  weakness  or  imbecility  of  mind  or 
understanding,  particularly  that  arising  from  old 
age. 

"  Whatever  the  courtiers  may  say,  I  am  not  yet  sunk 
into  dotage."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Excessive  and  foolish  fondness. 

"  This  dotage  of  oar  general's." 

Shakesp,;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  1. 

*dot  -al,  a.  [Lat.  dotalis,  from  dos  (genit.  dolis) 
=a  dowry;  Fr.  <lot<il.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  thd 
dowry  or  portion  of  a  woman ;  constituting  or  com- 
prised in  a  dowry. 

"  Shall  I,  of  one  poor  dotal  town  possessed, 
My  people  thin,  my  wretched  country  waste. 
An  exiled  prince,  and  on  a  shaking  throne. 
Or  risk  my  patron's  subjects,  or  my  own  t" 

Garth:  Ovid;  iMomorjfkaM  xiv. 

•dot  -ant,  s.    [Eng.  dot (e) ;  -ant.}    A  dotard. 
"  Such  a  decayed  dotant." — Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  v.  2. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pdt, 
or,     wb're,     wolf,     wdrk,     whd,     sin;     mute,    cub,    ctire,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,    Syrian,     se,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


dotard 

dot  -ftrd  (1),  s.    [Ens.  dot(e),  and  Fr.  suff.  •ard.'} 
1.  Ono  whose  intellect  has  bpcnmo  impaired  by 
age;  oil e  who  is  in  his  second  childhood. 

"  Draw,  dotard!  around  thy  old  wavering  sight 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  niKht." 

Cttiupl't-ll:  Lvclu'el's    }\~aruin<j. 

*2.  One  who  is  foolishly  and  excessively  fond. 

dSt-ard,  *dot-tard,  a.  fEtym.  doubtful.!  A 
term  applied  to  trei-d  cut  down  to  the  stumps ; 
stumpy. 

"It  bearea  hugo  nuts  which  have  excellent  food  in 
them  ;  it  shoots  out  hard  prickles  above  a  fathom  long, 
and  those  urme  them;  with  the  bark  they  make  tents,  and 
the  dutant  trees  serve  for  tiring."—  llvwell:  Familiar 
Letter*  (1650). 

*dd  -t&rd-l?,  a.  [English  dotard;  -/#.]  Like  a 
dotard;  weak,  silly,  foolish. 

"That  sunk  and  sottish,  that  dull  and  dotardly  sin  of 
idolatry."—  Mart-.-  Atitiilvte  ayainst  Idolatry. 

*d6t'-3.~r$f,  *dot-a-rle,  s.  [DOTE,  r.]  The  act 
of  doting. 

"  These  been  for  such  as  make  them  voturie, 

Aud  take  them  to  the  mantle  and  the  ring, 
And  spenden.  day  and  night  in  dotaric, 
Hammering  their  heads,  musing  on  heavenly  thing." 
Drayton  ;  Shepherds  Garland  (1593). 

*d6  -tat,  «.  [Latin  dotatus,  pa.  par.  of  doto—to 
endow.]  Endowed. 

"Ane  maist  excellent  person  dotat  with  sindry  virtewis 
and  hie  prerogatiuis." — Bellendene;  Chronicle,  fol.  48b. 

*d6-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dotatio^  from  dotatus,  pa. 
par.  of  doto=to  endow,  to  give  a  dowry  to;  dos 
(genit.  dotis)  =  a  dowry.]  The  act  of  endowing  with 
or  giving  a  dowry  or  portion  to ;  endowment. 

"They  require  and  take  their  foundations,  ordinations, 
dotations,  charities,  accounts,  Ac." — Strype:  Life  of  Parker, 
(an.  1561). 

d5tch'-In,  s.  [Chinese.]  The  Chinese  steelyard. 
In  Hong  Kong,  and  other  ports  where  Europeans 
trade,  the  beams  are  doubly  graduated  with  circles 
of  brass  pins  to  mark  British  and  Chinese  weights. 
(Knight.) 

dote,  *doat,  *dot-ie,  *dot-on,  v.  i.  [O.  Dut. 
doten  =  to dote:  Dut.  dutten=to  take  a  nap;  dut=a. 
nap,  dotage;  Icel.  dotta=to  nod  with  sleep;  Fr. 
radoter;  O.Fr.redoter,  (Skeat.)] 

1.  To  have  the  intellect  impaired  by  age;  to  be 
silly,  foolish,  or  weak  in  intellect ;  to  be  delirious. 

*2.  To  lose  one's  wits. 

"  He  began  to  dotur  and  dote." 

Avowyny  of  King  Arthur,  at.  xvi. 

3.  To  be  fond  or  to  love  to  excess  or  extravagance ; 
to  be  foolishly  in  love. 

"  Who  dotes,  yet  doubts;  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves  !" 
Sfiakesp..-  Othello,  iii.  3. 

4.  It  is  followed  by  on  or  upon  before  the  object 
of  affection. 

"  You  are  three 
That  Rome  should  dote  on." 

Shakesp.:  Corlolanus,  Ii.  1. 

*5.  To  decay. 

"  Then  beetles  could  not  live 

Upon  the  honey  bees, 
But  they  the  drones  would  drive 

Unto  the  doted  trees." 

Friar  Bacon:  Brazen  Heads  Prophesie  (1604). 
v*d6te  (1),  s,  [Fr.  dot,  from  Lat.  dos  (genit.  dotis)  = 
a  dowry,  an  endowment.] 

1.  A  dowry,  an  endowment,  a  marriage  portion. 

2.  Natural  qualifications,  gifts,  or  endowments. 
"I  muse  B  mistress  can  be  silent  to  the  dotes  of  such  a 

sarvant."— B.  Jonson:  Epic&ne,  ii.  8. 

*d6te(2),8.     [DOTE,v.] 

1.  A  dotard;  a  silly,  stupid  fellow. 

2.  A  state  of  stupor. 

"Then  after  as  in  a  dote  he  hath  tottered  some  space 
about,  at  last  hen  falleth  downe  to  dust."—  Z.  Baud:  Last 
Battell,  p.  629. 

*dot-ed  (1),  *dot-ede,  a.    [DOTE,  s.]    Given  by 
way  of  donation. 
*dot'-6d  (2),  *dot-ede,  a.    [DOTE,  v.] 

1.  Silly,  stupid,  foolish,  imbecile. 

"Whose  senseless  speech  and  doted  ignorance, 
Whenas  the  prince  had  noted  well. ' 

Spenser.  F.  Q.t  I.  viil.  34. 

2.  Decayed,  rotten. 

"  Such  an  old  oak,  though  now  it  be  doted,  will  not  be 
struck  down  at  one  blow." — Howson  .•  Sermons,  p.  33  (1622). 

*d6  te-head,  s.  [Eng.  dote,  and  head  (q.  v.).]  A 
dotard,  a  doter. 

"  The  dotehead  was  beside  himselfe  and  whole  out  of  his 
mynde."— Tyndale.-  Works,  p.  350. 

*dot  -el,  *dot-tel,  a.  &  s.    [DOTE,  r.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Doting,  foolish,  silly. 

"  Dottel,    Dettrus."—  Levins:  Manipulus  Vocabulorum. 

B.  As  aubst.:  A  dotard. 

**  Thenne  the  dotel  on  dece  drank  that  he  myght." 
Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems,  Cleanness,  1,617. 
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d6t  -5r,  s.    [Eng.  dot(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  OQU  whoso  intellect  is  impaired  by  age ;  a  do- 
tard. 

"  What  should  a  bnld  fellow  do  with  a  comb,  a  dumb 
:/<ilrr  with  a  pipe,  or  a  blind  man  with  a  looking-glass?"— 
Ititrtoit:  Atiat.  of Melancholy. 

2.  One  who  is  fondly,  weakly,  aud  excessively  in 
love. 

44  It  mourns,  that  painting,  and  usurping  hair, 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labors  Lost,  iv.  8. 

'dot'-Sr,  *dot~ur,  v.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  dote,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  totter. 

"  The  duk  dotered  to  the  ground." 

Degrevant,  1,109. 

*d6tes,  s.  pi  [DOTE  (!),«.]  Natural  gifts  or  en- 
dowments. 

"  Sing  then,  and  shew  thene  goodly  dotes  in  thee." 
R.  B.:  Continuation  of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  p.  516. 

ditto,  v.  FDo,  r.]  Third  person  singular  pres. 
indicative  of  the  verb  to  do, 

d8tjh'-er,  s.    [DOTEH.] 

Bot. :  (I)  The  genus  Cuscuta,  (2)  Spergula  arven- 
si's,  (3)  Vicia  hirsuta. 

dBth'-er-Ing,  a.    [DOTER.]    Trembling. 

dotliering-Toms.  The  quaking  grass  Briza 
media. 

dS-thld  -§-?.,  s.  [Gr.  dothien=&  small  abscess, 
and  eidos=form.J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Spheeriacei  (Ascomycetous 
Fungi),  often  growing  upon  leaves.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  Spheeria  and  the  more  closely 
allied  genera  by  the  asci  being  contained  in  cavities 
in  the  stroma,  without  any  distinct  perithecium. 

*doth-ir-lie,  a.  [DAUGHTERLY.]  What  belongs 
to  a  daughter. 

"  The  said  gudis  war  frelie  gevin  &  deliuerit  by  him  to 
his  said  dot  hir  for  dothirlie  kindness  and  lufrent  he  had 
to  hir,  be  deliueraiice  of  ane  drink  of  beir  to  hir  be  hir 
said  fader."— Aberd.  Keg.  A.  (1643),  v.  18. 

dot  -log,  *doat'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DOTE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subat. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  or  acting 
as  a  dotard,  or  as  one  fondly  and  weakly  in  love. 

"Such  ones  greatly  suspected  of  doting." — {'dall:  Luke, 
ch.  iii. 

dot-Ing-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  doting, • -ly.] 

1.  In  a  foolish,  silly,  or  imbecile  manner;  like  a 
dotard. 

"  Dotingly  fumbling  about  the  same  philosophy." — C«rf- 
toorth:  Morality,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  With  excessive,  foolish,  or  weak  fondness. 
41  That  he,  to  wedlock  dotingly  betrayed, 

Should  hope  in  this  lewd  town  to  find  a  maid!" 

Dryden;  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

*d6t-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  do((e) ; -isfc.]  Doting,  foolish, 
silly,  stupid. 

"The  popis  dotinh  disputers  .  .  .  were  with  shame 
constrained  to  give  place  to  the  lerned  men." — Joye:  Ex- 
position of  Daniel,  c.  xi. 

dSt'-lSss,  a.  I  Eng.  dot;  •less.'}  Free  from  or  with- 
out dots  or  specks. 

"Shrubs  with  opposite,  deciduous,  exstipulate,  dotless 
leaves." — Balfour:  Outlines  of  Botany,  p.  482. 

*dof -tgir,  'dot  -ter,  v.  i.    [DOTEE,  «.] 

1.  To  become  stupid. 

2.  To  roam  about  with  an  appearance  of  stupor 
or  fatuity. 

*d6t'-tg,rd,  a.  &  s.    [DOTAED,  o.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Kept  low  by  cutting;  stumpy,  stunted 

B.  As  subst. :  A  tree  kept  low  by  cutting ;  a  stumpy 
or  stunted  tree. 

"  For  great  trees,  we  see  almost  all  overgrown  trees  in 
churchyards,  or  near  ancient  buildings,  and  the  like,  are 
pollards  and  dottards,  and  not  trees  at  their  full  height." 
— Bacon. 

d5t  -ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DOT,  v.] 

A.  Aft  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Marked  with  dots  or  specks. 

"Trees  or  shrubs,  with  usually  opposite  and  dotted 
leaves."— Balfour:  Outlines  of  Botany,  p.  432. 

2.  Formed  by  means  of  dots ;  as,  a  dotted  line. 

3.  Diversified  with  email  detached  objects  resem- 
blmg  dots  or  specks. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  Followed  by  a  dot.    [DoT, «.  II.  1.] 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  used  when  the  fiber  is  so  broken 
up  as  to  leave  small,  isolated  portions  adhering  to 
the  membrane.     (Balfour.) 


double 

dotted  stitch,  s. 

Needlework:  The  same  as  DOT,  s.  II.  3. 

d8t  ter-el,  dof-trel,  s.  [From  the  Eng.  dote, 
v.,  from  the  assumed  stupidity  of  the  bird ;  it  being 
said  to  be  so  foolishly  fond  of  imitation,  that  it 
suffers  itself  to  bo  caught  while  intent  upon  mim- 
icking the  gestures  of  the  fowler.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  A  stupid  fellow,  a  dupe,  a  gull. 
41  Our  dotterel  then  is  caught." 

"He  is,  and  just 

As  dotterels  use  to  be:  the  lady  first 
Advanced  toward  him,  stretched  forth  her  wing,  and  he 
Met  her  with  all  expressions."  Old  Couple,  iii. 

II.  Ornith. :  Charadrius  morinellus,  a  species  of 
plover.  It  breeds  in  the  northern  latitudes  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  and  visits  more  southern  latitudes 
during  the  winter. 

"  The  dotterel,  which  we  think  a  very  dainty  dish, 
Whose  taking  makes  such  sport,  as  no  man  more  can 

wish. 

For  as  you  creep,  or  cowr,  or  lie,  or  stoop,  or  go, 
So,  marking  you  with  care,  the  apish  bird  doth  do, 
And  acting  every  thing,  doth  never  mark  the  net, 
Till  he  be  in  the  snare  which  men  for  him  have  set." 
Drayton :  Polyulbion,  s.  26. 

dot -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [DOT,  ti.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  marking  or  forming 
with  dots  or  little  spots. 

2.  Engr.:  A  form  of  engraving  in  which  geograph- 
ical divisions  on  maps  are  shown  by  interrupted 
lines  or  series  of  dots.    Done  by  a  roulette. 

dotting-pen,  s.  A  pen  having  a  roulette  which 
makes  dots  or  detached  marks  on  the  paper  over 
which  it  is  drawn.  [ROULETTE.] 

'd8t-tl-p8l,  *dot-ty-pol,  s.  [DODDIPOL.]  A 
blockhead,  a  numskull. 

dSf-tle  (!),«.    [Eng.  do(=dimin.  suff.  -ie.] 

1.  A  little  particle. 

2.  The  refuse  of  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 
*dSt'-tle(2),«.    [DosiL.]    A  stopper. 

dSt  tie,  f.  i.  [A  freq  from  dote,  v.]  To  be  in  a 
state  of  dotage ;  to  move  in  a  hobbling  manner. 

dSt  -tie,  a.  [DOTTLE,  v.]  In  a  state  of  dotage, 
or  stupor;  doting. 

*dou-a'-nl-er  (r  silent),  'dofl-a-neer',  s.  [Fr. 
doucmi'er.]  An  officer  of  the  French  customs 

"The  entrance  is  guarded  by  certain  vigilant  dragons, 
called  douaneers,  who  mumbled  us  for  some  time." — Gray: 
Lett,  to  West. 

DOU  -ay,  Dou  -al,  s.  [Fr.  Dauai,  from  Duacum, 
the  old  Roman  name.] 

Geog. :  An  ancient  French  town,  50°  21'  N.  lat.  and 
3°  6'  E.  long. ;  108  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Paris.  Douai 
is  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  possesses  a  good 
public  library,  containing  upward  of  36,000  volumes. 

Douay  Bible,  8. 

Scrip.:  The  English  version  of  the  Bible  trans- 
lated Dy  the  students  of  the  Roman  Catholic  col- 
lege at  Douay,  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Allen, 
the  founder  of  that  seat  of  education.  The  work 
was  published  at  Douay  in  1609,  about  two  years 
before  the  appearance  of  King  James'  authorized 
Protestant  Bible,  which  was  issued  in  1611.  The 
Douay  version  contains  the  Old  Testament  only,  a 
translation  of  the  New  having  been  sent  forth  from 
the  press  at  Rheims  as  early  as  A.  D.  1582.  The 
Douay  version  is  the  only  English  one  which  has 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  Independently 
of  its  religious  uses,  it  possesses  interest  for  philol- 
ogists. 

doub'-le  (le  as  el),  *do-ble,  *du-ble,  a.,  adv.  & 
s.  [O.  Fr.  doble;  Fr.  double,  from  Lat.  duplus= 
douole,  lit.  twice-full:  =dw=di*o=two,  and  plus, 
related  to  Lat.  plenus=tv\\ ;  Sp.  doble;  Ital.  dop- 
pio;  Port,  dobre,  doiro.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  pairs,  two  9f  a  sort  or  in  a  set  together ; 
consisting  of  two  similar  or  corresponding  parts ; 
twofold,  duplicate. 

44  All  things  are  double  one  against  another,  and  he  hath 
made  nothing  imperfect/' — Ecalus.  xlii.  24. 

(2)  Twice  as  much  or  as  great;  containing  or 
composed  of  the  same  quantity  or  amount  doubleu 
or  repeated. 

41  It  was  necessary  to  harass  them  with  double  duty." — 
Slacaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(3)  Twofold,  of  two  kinds. 

44  Heaven  grant  this  festival  may  prove  their  last! 
Or,  if  they  still  must  live,  from  me  remove 
The  double  plague  of  luxury  and  love!" 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  909-11. 


1)611.    b(Jy;     p6ut,    jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     vhla;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -jlon  =  znttn.     -tlous.    -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -Die,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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double-barreled 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Increased,  intensified. 

"  When  the  huge  atone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb 
The  night  returned  in  double  gloom." 

Scott;  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  22. 

(2)  Treacherous,  deceitful,  double-faced,  acting 
two  parts. 

"They  were  not  of  double  heart." — 1  Chron.  xii.  33. 
*(3)  Having  twice  the  power  or  influence. 

"  The  mapnifico  is  much  beloved, 
And  hath  in  his  effect  a  voice  potential, 
As  double  as  the  duke's." 

Skakesp.:  Othello,  i.  2. 

*(4)  Applied  to  capital  letters. 

"  Twa  double  letters,  T  and  L." 

Beattie:  Poems. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hot. :  Flowers  are  said  to  be  double  when  the 
stamens  become  more  or  less  petaloid,  as  in  the 
Rosaceee  and  Malvaceae;  sometimes  this  results 
from  the  transformation  of  stamens  and  carpels,  as 
In  the  Ranunculacece,  &c.  The  term  double  is 
wrongly  applied  to  certain  of  the  Composite,  as  the 
Dahlia  for  example,  because  the  change  caused  by 
culture  is  not  from  the  addition  of  new  petals,  or 
from  the  transformation  of  different  organs  into 
petals,  but  simply  from  the  amplification  of  the 
tubulous  corollas  or  florets,  which  increase  them- 
selves, and  often  assume  new  colors.  (Balfour.) 

Music :  The  notes  in  the  bass  octave  from  DD  to  D 
are  often  spoken  of  by  organ-builders  as  double  o, 
double  p,  <kc. 

B.  An  adv. :  Twice. 

"Then  I  was  double  their  age,  which  now  I  am  not." — 
Swift. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Twice  the  quantity,  amount,  value,  or  sum ; 
twice  as  much. 

"In all  the  four  great  years  of  mortality  above  men- 
tioned, I  do  not  find  that  any  week  the  plague  increased 
to  the  double  of  the  precedent  week  above  five  times." — 
Oraunt:  Bills  of  Mortality. 

f2)  A  fold,  a  plait,  a  doubling. 

(3)  A  turn  in  running  to  escape  pursuit. 

"  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare. 
Hark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  troubles 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  double*." 
Shakesp. .-   Venus  and  Adonis,  679-82. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  A  trick,  an  artifice,  a  shift,  a  scheme. 

"I  would  now  rip  up 
All  their  arch-villanies,  and  their  doubles." 

Beaum.  <fr  Flet.:  Woman's  Prize,  iii.  1. 

(2)  Something  exactly  like  another;    a  counter- 
part, a  counterfeit,  a  duplicate,  an  exact  copy. 

"He  put  in  the  Marquis'  hand  a  double  of  the  late 
proclamation  from  England."— Baillie;  Letters,  i.  174. 

*(3)  Strong   beer,    beer    of   twice   the   ordinary 
strength,  marked  XX. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.:   As  many   of   the   holy   days   of   the 
Church  are  fixed  to  certain  determinate  days  of  the 
yeart  and  the  others,  including  all  the  Sundays,  are 
continually  subject  to  change  in  their  days,  it  must 
necessarily  follow  that  two  holy  days  will  occasion- 
ally come  together  on  the  same  day  of  the  year, 
and  consequently  that  for  such  a  day  there  will  be 
two  sets  of  lessons  for  morning  and  evening  prayer, 
with    two   collects,  epistles,  and  gospels.     These 
days   are  technically  called  Doubles.  Concurrent 
Holy-days,  or  Duplex  Festivals. 

2.  Afitit. :  The  quickest  step  or  pace  in  marching. 
In  the  double  the  soldier   takes  165   steps,  of  33 
inches  each,  in  the  minute.    [DouBLE-QCiCK.] 

3.  Music: 

(1)  An   old   term  for   a   variation.    In   some   of 
Handel's  harpsichord  lessons,  the  variations  of  a 
theme  are  marked  Double  1,  Double  2,  &c.    A  varia- 
tion on  a  dance  tune  is  also  called  a  Double. 

(2)  The  repetition  of  words  in  singing  was  also 
called  the"  Doubles  or  inseminations  thereof." 

(3)  An  artist  who  understudies  a  part  in  an  opera 
or  play,  that  is,  who  prepares  a  part  on  the  chance 
of  the  accidental  absence  of  the  principal. 

(4)  That  which  is  an  octave  below  the  unison  in 
pitch,   i.   e.,   double-bass,    an    instrument  whose 
sounds  are  an  octave  below  those  of  the  violon- 
cello:   double-bassoon,    an   instrument   similiarly 
sounding  an  octave  below  the   bassoon;   double- 
diapason,  an  organ-stop  of  16-feet  pitch. 

(5)  A  turn.     (Stainer  &  Barrett.') 

4.  Print.:    Severalt,.words,  lines,  or  passages  set 
up  twice;  among  pressmen,  a  sheet  tnat  is  twice 
pulled  and  mackled. 

5.  Build.:    The   smallest   size  of  roofing   slates, 
measuring  thirteen  inches  by  six  inches. 


6.  Campa~n.   (pi.) .'    The  name  given   by   chanpe- 
ringers  to  changes  on  five  bells,  from  the  fact  that 
two  pairs  of  bells  change  places  in  each  SUCO.-SMV.' 
change.    (Grow.) 

7.  Fabric  (pi.) :   Thick,  narrow,    black    ribbons, 
made    for    shoe-strings.      They   arc   rappooed   to 
bo  entirely  of   silk,  but   are  mixed   with    cotton, 
and  are  done  up  in  rolls  of  thirty-six  yards  each, 
four  to  the  gross.    The  widths  are  known  as  two- 
penny,    threepenny,     sixpenny,     and    eightpenuy. 
Watered  doubles  are  called  pads.    (Diet,  of  See  die- 
work.) 

doiib-le  (le  as  el),  *dob-e-lyn,  *dut>-lyn, 
*dub-ble,  r.  t.  &  i.  [DOUBLE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  fold  down  or  over ;    to  lay  one  part  of  a 
thing  on  another. 

**  He  bought  her  sermons,  psnlms,  and  graces, 
And  doubled  down  the  useful  places." 

Prior-  Hans  Carvel. 

2.  To  increase  or  extend  to  twice  the  original  size, 
extent,  quality,  or  value. 

"This  was  only  the  value  of  the  silver;  there  was  be- 
sides a  tenth  part  of  that  number  of  talents  of  gold, 
which,  if  gold  was  reckoned  in  a  decuple  proportion, 
will  just  double  the  sum."— Arbuthnot;  Coins. 

3.  To  give  or  return  twice  the  quantity  or  amount. 
"Reward  her  even  as  she  rewarded  you,  and  double  unto 

her  double  according  to  her  works;  in  the  cup  which  she 
hath  filled  fill  to  her  double."—  Rev.  xviii.  6. 

4.  To  be  double  or  twice  the  amount,  size,  or 
extent  of ;  to  contain  or  consist  of  twice  as  much  or 
as  many ;  to  exceed  by  an  equal  number,  amount, 
or  quantity. 

"  Thus  reinforced  against  the  adverse  fleet, 
Still  doubling  ours,  brave  Rupert  leads  the  way; 
With  the  first  blushes  of  the  morn  they  meet, 
And  bring  night  back  upon  the  newborn  dny." 

Dryden;  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxix. 

5.  To  redouble,  to  repeat,  to  add  to  a  preceding.. 
"  He  saw  proud  Arcite  and  fierce  Palamon 

In  mortal  battle  doubling  blow  on  blow; 
Like  lightning  flamed  their  fauchions  to  and  fro." 
Dryden;  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  24244. 

6.  To  make  two  of  one. 

"  His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled." 
Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,067. 

*7.  To  make  a  duplicate  or  copy  of ;  to  copy. 
"Some  of  the  advertisement  I  have  caused  double."— 
Baillie:  Letters,  i.  174. 

8.  To  increase  by  adding  something  equally  great 
or  important. 

"With  joy  he  will  embrace  yon  ;  for  he's  honorable, 
And,  doubling  that,  most  holy." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

9.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Milit.:  To  unite  two  ranks  or  files  in  one. 

2.  Naut. :  To  sail  round  or  by ;  to  pass  round  a 
headland. 

"We  closed  in  with  the  Barnevelts,  and  running  past 
Cape  Deceit,  with  its  stony  peaks,  about  three  o'clock 
doubled  the  weather-beaten  Cape  Horn." — Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World,  ch.  x.,  p.  211. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  increase,  extend,  or  become   enlarged  to 
twice  the  original  size,  amount,  quantity,  or  value ; 
to  become  twice  as  much  or  as  great. 

'"Tis  observed  in  particular  nations,  that  within  the 
space  of  three  hundred  years,  notwithstanding  all  casual- 
ties, the  number  of  men  double," — Burnet:  Theory. 

(2)  To  enlarge  a  wager  or  stake  to  twice  the  pre- 
vious sum  or  amount. 

"  Throw  Egypt's  by,  and  offer  in  the  stead, 
Offer— the  crown  on  Berenice's  head  ; 
I  am  resolved  to  double  till  I  win." 

Dryden:  Tyrannic  Love,  ill.  1. 

(3)  To  turn  or  wind  in  running  to  escape  pursuit. 
*2.  Fig. :  To  use  tricks  or  artifices ;  to  scheme,  to 

deceive. 

"  What  penalty  and  danger  you  accrue 
If  you  be  found  to  double."  J.  Webster. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.:  To    march  or  advance  at  the  double. 
[DOUBLE,  s.  II.  2.]  » 

2.  Print.:  To  set  up  the  same  word  or  words  a 
second  time  unintentionally. 

IT  (1)  To  double  back:  To  turn  and  proceed  in  an 
opposite  direction. 
(2)  To  double  upon : 
Mil.:  To  inclose  or  shut  in  between  two  fires. 


(3)  To  double  the  cars;  To  close  them,  as  with 
wearisome  talk.  (DariV*.) 

"  This  (nut  I  tell  you  is  rather  to  solace  your  eares  with 
pretie  conceits  after  a  sort  of  long:  scholasticall  preceptes. 
which  may  happen  have  doubled  them." — Puttentmm: 
Eni/Huli  Pvesie,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*[  Double  or  quits:  When  two  parties  toss  or  play 
for  a  stake  equivalent  to  all  that  is  at  the  time 
owing  by  the  loser  to  the  winner,  so  that  if  the. 
same  person  loses  again  he  has  to  pay  double  what 
he  before  owed  ;if  he  wins,  the  two  parties  are  quits. 
t.  e .,  neither  pays  or  receh  <-.-. 

double-acting,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Acting  or  exerting  power  in  two  direc- 
tions. 

2.  Fig.:  The  same  as  DOUBLE-DEALING  (q.  v.). 
Double-acting  baling-press :  One   which  lias  two 

boxes  in  which  the  material  is  compressed;  some- 
times a  single  follower  acts  upon  them  alternately* 
in  other  cases  two  followers  act  simultaneously. 

Double-acting  engine:  An  engine  in  which  both 
motions  of  the  piston  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
live  steam,  which  bears  upon  the  faces  alternately; 
in  contradistinction  to  single-acting,  in  which  live 
steam  is  only  admitted  to  one  side  of  the  piston, 
the  weight  of  the  pump-rod  or  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  giving  the  return  motion.  This  form  of 
engine  was  invented  by  Watt.  The  piston  of  the 
Newcomen  atmospheric  engine,  on  which  Watt  was 
improving,  was  raised  by  steam  at  a  moderate  pres- 
sure, and  depressed  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere when  the  steam  beneath  the  piston  was 
condensed  by  a  water-jet.  Watt  added  the  separate 
condenser,  air-pump,  and  steam-jacket  to  the  cylin- 
der, and  then  sought  for  means  for  keeping  the 
atmosphere  from  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  when 
the  piston  was  depressed.  He  added  the  cylinder- 
cover,  adopted  the  stuffing-box  invented  by  Sir 
Samuel  Morland,  and  admitted  steam  above  the 
piston  to  occupy  the  space  formerly  filled  with  air. 
The  steam  retreated  as  the  piston  rose,  and  was 
afterward  utilized  beneath  the  piston.  Eventually 
the  steam  was  regularly  inducted  above  and  below 
the  piston  alternately,  in  each  case  giving  a  positive 
pressure:  here  wo  have  the  double-acting  engine. 

Double-acting  inclined  plane:  An  inclined  plane 
on  which  the  loaded  wagons,  as  they  descend  by 
their  weight,  pull  up  the  empty  "wagons  by  means 
of  a  rope  passing  round  a  pulley  or  drum  at  the  top- 
of  the  inclined  plane. 

Double-acting  pump  A  pump  which  throws  water 
at  each  stroke;  contradistinguished  from  the  ordi- 
nary lift-pump,  in  which  the  bucket  only  raises 
water  at  the  up-stroke. 

double-action. 

Music:  In  a  pianoforte  movement,  an  arrange- 
ment of  a  jointed  upright  piece  at  the  back  end  of 
the  key,  used  to  lift  the  hammer  instead  of  the  stiff 
wire  or  lifter  of  the  single-action.  The  piece  is 
called  a  hopper,  and  engages  in  a  notch  on  the- 
under  side  of  the  hammer  to  lift  it,  but,  escaping  or 
hopping  therefrom,  allows  the  hammer  to  fall  away 
immediately  from  the  string. 

double  avail  of  marriage,  s.    [AVAIL.] 

double-backfall. 

Music:  An  ornament  in  old  mnsic,  e.  g.: 
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(Stainer  <t  Barrett.) 

double-bank,  >-.  t. 

Naut. :  To  furnish  with  an  oar  polled  by  two  men. 

double-banked,  double-benched,  a. 

Naut. :  Applied  to  a  boat  which  has  two  men  to 
work  the  same  oar,  or  has  two  opposite  oars  worked 
by  rowers  on  the  same  bench. 

double-bar, .«. 

1.  Music :  A  sign  formed  of  two  single  bars  show- 
ing (1)  the  end  of  a  piece,  (2)  the  end  of  a  move- 
ment of  a  work,  (3)  the  end  of  a  portion  to  be  re- 
peated, (4)  the  commencement  of  a  change  of  key, 
(5)  the  commencement  of  a  change  of  time,  (6)  the 
end  of  a  line  of  words  set  to  music,  as  in  a  hymn 
tune.    [BAR.]    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

2.  Needlework:  A  stitch  used  in   the  making  of 
Macramelace.    [MACHAMfi.] 

double-barreled,  a. 

1.  Lit.  <&  Gun. :  Having  a  pair  of  parallel  barrels 
on  the  samp  stock. 

2.  Fig..-  Producing   a    double   effect;   serving   a 
double  purpose. 

"This  was  a  double-barreled  compliment.  It  implied 
that  Mrs.  Weller  was  a  most  agreeable  female,  and  also 
that  Mr.  Stiggins  had  a  clerical  appearance." — Dickens: 
Pickwick,  ch.  zxvii. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    vnlte,     cur,    rule,     full;     try;     Syrian.     »,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


double-bass 

double-bass,  or  bass.  s. 

Music:  The  largest  of  the  stringed  instruments 
played  with  a  bow.    Its  invention  is  attributed  to 
Gaspar  di  Salo,  IfiSU.    It   is  made 
witli  three  or   four    strings.      The 
strings  are  usually  tuned  a  fourth 
apart  to  the  notes  Ft  B,B  when  three 
strings  are  employed,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  lower  E  when  there 
are.  four  strings.    (Stainer  <£  Bar- 
rett.) 

double-bassoon,  s. 

Music:  The  deepest-toned  instru- 
ment of  the  bassoon  family;  also 
called  Contra-fagotto.  It  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  a  bassoon  as 
the  double-bass  does  to  the  violon- 
cello :  that  is  to  say,  its  sounds  are 
actually  an  octavo  below  those 
indicated.  ItscompassisfromBflat 
below  ccc  to  tenor  F.  Though  this 
instrument  was  formerly  used  in 
military  bands,  and  was  played  at 
the  first  Handel  commemoration  in 
Westminfltei  Abbey,  it  had  gone 
completely  out  of  use  till  the  Han- 
del Festival  in  1871.  The  great 


Double-bass. 


masters,  however,  have  written  for  it  largely. 
Haydn  gives  it  an  important  part  in  several  ot  his 
works,  as  do  also  Spohr,  Beethoven,  and  Men- 
delssohn. (Stainer  &  Barrett,  &c.) 

double-bead,  s. 

Joinery:  Two  beads  placed  side  by  side  and  sepa- 
rated by  a  quirk.  [MOLDING.] 

double-bearing,  o. 

Bot. :  Producing  twice  in  one  season. 

double-beat,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

Music :  An  ornament  of  old  music,  consisting  of  a 
beat  repeated.  (Stainer  d:  Barrett.) 

B.  As  adj.:  (Seethe  compound.) 
Double-beat  valve :  A  valve  so  arranged  that,  on 

opening,  it  presents  two  outlets  for  the  water ;  in 
closing,  the  valve  drops  upon  two  gun-metal  rings, 
fixed  in  the  seat,  which  is  of  cast-iron ;  this  is  cast 
with  a  cylindrical  portion,  which  serves  as  guide  to 
the  valve,  as  do  also  the  ribs.  A  cap  limits  the 
throw  of  the  valve.  It  is  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  its  lower  edge  beats  upon  a  circular  seat  on 
the  lower  ring,  and  a  flange  on  its  tipper  edge  upon 
a  ring  on  the  upper-plate  of  the  valve-seat. 

*double-beer,  s.  [French  bierre  double.']  Strong 
beer  or  ale.  [XX] 

"  Had  he  been  master  of  good  double-beer, 
My  life  for  his,  John  Dawson  had  been  here." 

Corbet:  On  the  Death  ofj.  Dawson. 

Double-doitble-beer :  Strong  beer,  much  stronger 
than  the  double-beer.  [XXX] 

.double-biting,  «.  Biting,  that  is, cutting,  with 
either  edge ;  two-edged. 

"  His  double-biting  ax,  and  beamy  spear, 
Each  asking  a  gigantic  force  to  rear." 

Drtiden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ill.  480,  481. 

double-bitted  ax,  s.  An  ax  having  two  oppo- 
site bits  or  blades.  It  is  an  ancient  form  of  battle- 
ax,  being  a  favorite  weapon  with  the  Franks  in 
the  time  of  Clotaire  (seventh  century) ,  and  with  the 
Danes  in  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great  (ninth  cent- 
ury). The  double-bitted  ax  is  found  in  the  tumuli 
and  barrows  of  this  country.  It  is  in  three  forms : 
1,  with  a  circumferential  groove  for  the  occupation 
of  the  withe  or  split  handle  to  which  it  is  lashed ; 
(2)  with  an  eye  traversing  the  head ;  (3)  with  a 
socket  for  the  handle. 

double-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  with  two  sheaves,  which  are  or- 
dinarily placed  on  the  same  pin,  but  rotate  in  sep- 
arate mortises  in  the  "shell.  Other  double-blocks 
have  the  sheaves  arranged  one  above  the  other. 
[LONG-TACKLE  BLOCK;  SHOE-BLOCK;  FlDDLE- 
BLOCK  ;  SISTER-BLOCK.] 

double-bodied  microscope,  s.  A  microscope  in- 
vented by  Nachet,  to  enable  several  observers  to 
view  the  same  object  simultaneously.  The  rays 
from  the  objective  are  divided  by  a  prism ;  the  sep- 
arated rays  received  by  two  other  prisms,  and  the 
respective  pencils  directed  through  the  respective 
bodies  of  the  instrument.  The  principle  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  binocular  microscope  (q.  v.). 

double-book,  s.  A  book  printed  on  half  sheets. 
(Hannet.) 

double-bourdon,  s. 

Music:  An  organ-stop  of  32  feet  tone.  On  the 
manuals  it  rarely  goes  below  middle  c ;  on  the 
pedals  it  extends,  or  course,  through  the  whole 
compass.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 
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double-breasted,  n.  Applied  to  a  coat  or  waist- 
coat either  side  of  which  may  be  lapped  over  the 
other. 

double-buttoned,  a.  Having  a  double  row  or 
two  rows  of  buttons. 

"Othersyou'll  see,  when  nil  the  town's  afloat, 
Wrapt  in  th'  embraces  of  a  kersey  coat, 
Or  <ttiuble-bultun'<l  frieze."  Gay-  Trivia. 

double-cap,  s.  A  flat  (unfolded)  writing  or  book 
paper,  17x27  inches. 

double-chant, ». 

Music:  A  chant  in  two  parts,  each  in  two  strains, 
the  first  of  three  and  the  second  of  four  bars  in 
length. 

*double-charge,  t1.  t.  To  load  or  charge  doubly, 
to  overcharge. 

"Pistol,  I  will  ilanblr-rharyr  thee  with  dignities."— 
Shakeap.  •  Henry  jr.,  PI.  II.,  v.  3. 

double-Chisel,  «.  A  tool  with  two  chisel-edges 
to  cut  the  ends  of  a  mortise  simultaneously,  while 
the  chip  extends  into  the  depression  between  the 
bits.  It  is  used  in  mortising  sash-bars  for  windows. 

double-chorus,  s. 

Music :  A  chorus  for  two  separate  choirs ;  the 
several  themes  may  be  distinct,  or  so  constructed 
that  united  they  form  one  harmony.  [CHORUS.] 

double-clasping,  a.  Fastened  with  a  double 
clasp. 

"  The  double-clasping  gold  the  king  confessed." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xi\.  64. 

"double-cloak,  s.  A  cloak  which  could  be  turned 
to  serve  as  a  disguise. 

double-cloth  loom,  s.  One  for  weaving  two  sets 
of  webs  simultaneously.  These  may  be  connected 
at  certain  parts,  and  cut  apart  subsequently,  and 
so  form  a  series  of  undergarments.  In  another  form, 
the  two  webs  are  so  knitted  as  to  form  a  tube,  being 
joined  at  their  edges.  At  certain  intervals,  both 
webs  are  thrown  into  one  flat  web  of  double  thick- 
ness, and  then  again  separated,  forming  a  tube  as 
before.  The  completed  web  is  then  cut  apart  mid- 
length  of  the  doubled  portion,  and  also  mid-length 
of  the  tubular  portion,  and  the  result  is  a  num- 
ber of  bags  with  closed  bottoms. 

double-compass,  «.  An  instrument  whose  logs 
are  prolonged  each  way  beyond  the  joint,  so  that 
either  pair  may  be  used ;  when  the  legs  on  one  pair 
are  double  the  length  of  the  others,  it  answers  as  a 
bisecting-compass . 

double-complaint,  «.  The  same  as  DOUBLE- 
QUARREL  (q.  v.). 

double-concave  lens,  s.  A  lens  both  faces  of 
which  are  concave.  [LENS.] 

double-convex  lens,  s.  A  lens  both  sides  of 
which  are  convex,  though  they  may  differ  in  the 
radii  of  their  curves.  When  the  difference  is  as  six 
to  one,  it  is  a  crossed  lens.  [LENS.] 

double-coral  stitch,  s. 

Needlework:  An  embroidery  stitch  much  used  in 
ticking  work,  and  for  ornamenting  linen.  It  is 
composed  of  a  straight  center  line,  with  long  button- 
hole stitches  branching  from  it  on  each  side  in  a 
slanting  direction,  and  at  even  distances.  (Diet,  of 
Needlework.) 

double-counterpoint,  B. 

Music :  A  kind  of  artificial  composition  where  the 
parts  are  inverted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  upper- 
most becomes  the  lowermost,  and  vice  versa ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  art  of  making  melodies  grammat- 
ically convertible  at  certain  intervals.  [COUNTER- 
POINT.] The  simplest  form  of  double  counterpoint 
is  when  a  canto-fermo  and  its  counterpoint  are  con- 
vertible, e,  g., 


double-diapason 


double-crotchet,  s. 

Music:  A  semiquaver. 

double-crown,  ». 

*1.  Numts. :  An  English  gold  coin,  current  in  t,he> 
early*  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  value 
was  at  first  ten,  and  afterward  eleven  shillings,  or 
$2.50  to  $2.75. 

2.  Print. :  A  kind  of  paper,  20x30  inches,  used  for 
posters  aud  bookwork. 

double-curvature,  s. 

Geom. :  A  term  applied  to  a  line  which  so  curves 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  parts  of  it  are  not  in  the- 
same  plane.  Examples,  the  rhumb  line  and  the 
loxodromic  curve. 

double-cut  file,  s.  A  file  which  has  two  rows  of 
teeth,  crossing  each  other  at  an  angle,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  single-cut  or  fl  jat,  which  has  but 
one  row. 

double-cylinder  press,  s. 


Counterpoint. 


which  may  be  inverted  thus — 
Canto  fermo, 


The  above  is  an  example  of  double  counterpoint  at 
the  octave,  because  the  parts  are  inverted  at  this  in- 
terval; but^when  one  part  is  transposed  as  well  as 
inverted,  it  is  called  double-counterpoint  at  the  9th, 
10th,  llth,  12th,  &c.,  according  to  the  interval  of  the 
transposition. 


Print. :  A  press  with  one  form,  and  receiving  paper 
from  two  cylinders. 

double-cylinder  printing-machine,  subst.  A 
printing-press  in  which  the  form  is  placed  on  a  flat 
bed.  and  the  impression  taken  by  two  cylinders, 
each  of  which  alternately  takes  a  sheet  and  receives 
an  impression  from  the  form  while  it  is  passing; 
under  them. 

double-cylinder  pump,  s.  A  pump  having  two- 
cylinders  in  which  the  pistons  act  alternately.  They 
may  be  single-acting  or  double-acting,  that  is,  the 
cylinder  may  receive  and  deliver  water  at  and  from 
each  end.  The  pumps  of  Heron  of  Alexandria,  150> 
B.  C.,  were  all  single-acting,  but  one  of  them  at 
least  had  a  double  cylinder. 

double-cylinder  steam-engine,  s.  A  form  of 
engine  having  two  communicating  cylinders  of 
varying  capacities ;  there  are  many  modifications 
in  the  arrangements  and  modes  of  application  of 
the  steam.  The  first  engine  of  this  character  was 
that  of  Hornblower,  in  which  two  piston-rods  wore 
connected  to  the  same  arm  of  the  walking-beam, 
but  at  different  distances  from  its  center  of  oscilla- 
tion. As  usually  understood,  the  double-cylinder 
engine  involves  the  use  of  the  same  steam  in  two 
cylinders  consecutively :  first  at  a  relatively  high 
pressure  in  a  smaller  cylinder,  and  then  at  a  lower 
pressure  in  a  larger  cylinder. 

double-dagger,  «. 

Print. :  A  reference-mark  (})  next  to  the  dagger 
(t)  in  order.  Otherwise  called  a  Diesis. 

*doubl6-damned,  a.  Damned  in  two  ways,  or 
twice  over. 

"Therefore  be  double-damned." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  iv.  2. 

double-dark,  a.  Intensely  dark ;  steeped  in. 
darkness,  or  obscurity.  (Lit.  d  fig.) 

"As  Moses'  face  was  veiled,  so  is  mine, 
Lest  on  their  double-dark  souls  either  shine." 

Herbert:  The  Sacrifice. 

double-dealer,  s.  A  tricky,  deceitful  fellow ;  on& 
who  acts  two  parts  at  the  same  time  or  in  the  same 
business ;  a  double-faced  person,  saying  one  thing; 
and  doing  another. 

"  Double-dealers  may  paps  muster  for  awhile;  but  nil 
parties  wash  their  hands  of  them  in  the  conclusion." — 
V  Estrange. 

double-dealing,  a.  &  s. 

1.  As  adj. :  Deceitful,  tricky,  given  to  duplicity 
or  double-dealing. 

2.  As  subst, :  Duplicity,  deceitful  actions ;  tricky  ; 
the  conduct  of  a  double-dealer. 

"  His  dissimulation  might  have  degenerated  into  wick- 
edness and  double-dealing." — Broome:  View  of  Epic  Po- 
etry. 

U  For  the  difference  between  double-dealing  and 
deceit,  see  DECEIT. 

double-decker,  8. 

1.  Naut.:  A  vessel  which  has  two  decks;    espe- 
cially a  man-of-war  haying  two  gun  decks. 

2.  A  conveyance  having  seats  for  passengers  on 
the  roof ;  as,  a  two-story  street  ca-. 

3.  Two   drams    in   one ;  a  double  drink.    ( If.  S- 
Slang.) 

double-uemisemiquaver,  «. 

Music :  A  note  whose  value  is  one-half  of  a  demi- 
semiquaver. 

double-demy, «. 

Print. :  A  kind  of  paper,  35x22}  inches,  used  for 
posters  and  bookwork. 

double-diamonds,  s.  pi.  A  stitch  made  in  Mac- 
rame  lace. 

double-diapason,  s. 

Music : 

1,  [DOUBLE,  s.,  II.  2.] 

2.  An  organ  stop  of  16-feet  pitch.    (Stainer  <&  Bar- 
rett.) 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    ]<Jwl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -,lon,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


double-distress 

double-distress,  .-•. 

Scots  Law:  A  name  given  to  those  arrestmcnts 
-which  are  used  by  two  or  more  creditors,  in  order 
to  attach  the  funds  of  their  debtor  in  the  hands  of  a 
third  party. 

double-door,  s.  Two  pairs  of  folding-doors, 
hung  upon  the  angles  of  the  aperture,  and  each 
swinging  inward  so  as  to  open  against  the  reveal. 
The  inner  pair  is  frequently  covered  with  baize. 

double-d'or,  a.  A  French  style  of  jewelry;  a 
plate  of  gold  is  soldered  upon  one  of  copper,  the  re- 
spective thicknesses  being  one  and  eleven ;  the  plate 
is  then  thinned  by  rolling,  and  worked  up  into  the 
-required  form. 

double-drawing  pen,  s.  A  draughtsman's  pen 
•to  rule  two  lines  at  once. 

double-drill,  s.  A  drill  with  two  cutters,  mak- 
ing a  countersunk  hole,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
screw  or  rivet  placed  therein  shall  not  protrude. 

double-drum,  s. 

Music:  A  large  drum  beaten  at  both  ends.  In 
-contradistinction  to  other  drums  in  which  but  one 
head  is  beaten;  as  side,  snare,  and  kettle  drums. 

IDBUM.] 

double-dutch,  s.  Gibberish,  jargon,  or  some 
•tongue  not  understood  by  the  hearer. 

*double-dye,  'double-die,  t .  (.  To  dye  doubly 
-or  with  double  the  intensity. 

"  And  double-die  it  with  imperial  crimson." 

Dryden  *  Lee:  (Edipus,  iv.  1. 

double-dyed,  a.     Stained  or  tainted  with   in- 
Jamy ;  doubly  infamous ;  as,  a  double-dyed  villain, 
double-eagle,  s. 

1.  An  American  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  twenty 
•dollars. 

2.  A  representation,  as  in  the  national  arms  of 
^Russia  and  Austria,  of  an  eagle  with  two  heads. 

double-edged,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  two  edges. 

"  Your  Delphic  eword,  the  Panther  then  replied, 
IB  double-edged,  and  cuts  on  either  Bide." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  191,  192. 

2.  Fig. :  Acting  in    two  ways,  as    an    argument 
•which  makes  both  for  and  against  the  person  using 
it ;  cutting  two  ways. 

double-elephant,  s.  A  size  of  drawing  or  flat 
writing-paper,  measuring  26x40  inches. 

double-ended  bolt,  8.  A  bolt  having  a  screw- 
thread  on  each  end  for  receiving  a  nut.  It  is  used 
for  binding  together  three  parts  or  pieces  independ- 
ently of  each  other. 

double-entendre,  s.  The  use  of  a  word  or 
phrase  which  will  bear  two  meanings  or  construc- 
tions, one  of  which  is  commonly  indelicate  or 
obscene. 

"Selling  of  bargains  and  double-entendres."—  Arbuth. 
ytot  dt  Pope:  Martin  Scriblerus. 

double-entry,  «. 

Bookkeeping :  A  method  of  bookkeeping  in  which 
«very  transaction  is  entered  twice,  once  on  the 
creditor  side  of  one  book,  and  again  on  the  debtor 
side  of  another,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  check  on  each 
other. 

double-expansion  steam-engine,  s.  A  form 
-of  engine  in  which  steam,  admitted  to  act  upon  a 
piston  of  relatively  small  area  and  cut  off  at  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  stroke  so  as  to  work  expansively 
from  that  point  to 'the  end  of  the  stroke,  is  then 
admitted  to  the  face  of  a  larger  piston,  where  it 
•undergoes  a  farther  expansion.  One  form  has  a 
large  trunk-pis  ton  having  two  annular  steam-spaces 
between  the  trunk  and  cylinder,  affording  two 
annular  pistons  of  relatively  small  area  ;  the  ends 
of  the  trunk,  which  are  of  larger  area,  constituting 
two  other  piston  heads  to  receive  the  force  of  the 
.steam  at  the  second  expansion.  (Knight.) 

*double-eyed,  a.  Watching  in  every  direction ; 
.doubly  watchful. 

"  Deceitful  meaning  is  double-eyed." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar  (May). 

double-face,  s. 

1.  Duplicity,  trickery ;  the  conduct  of  a  double- 
dealer. 

2.  A  double-faced  person ;  a  double-dealer, 
double-faced,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Double-dealing ;  hypocritical,  full 
•of  duplicity. 

"Like  that  Roman  Janus,  double-faced." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  H. 

2.  Joinery :  A  term  applied  to  an  architrave,  or 
the  like,  having  twn  faces.  • 

'double-fatal,  a.  Dangerous  or  deadly  in  two 
•ways. 

"  Their  bows  of  double-fatal  yew." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  % 
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double-feather,  «. 

Needlework:  A  7arioty  of  feather-stitch  (q.  v.). 

double-file,  «.  A  compound  file  made  of  two  tiles 
riveted  together,  one  edge  projecting  beyond  that  of 
the  other.  Used  by  cutlers  and  gun-makers  in 
checkering  their  work,  as  on  the  small  of  the  gun- 
stock. 

double-first,  a. 
Universitif* : 

1.  One  who  takes  hisdegreo  in  the  first  class,  both 
in  classics  and  mathematics. 

2.  A  degree  taken  in  thefirst  class,  in  both  classics 
and  mathematics. 

double-flageolet,  «. 

Music :  A  flageolet  having  two  tubes  and  one 
mouthpiece,  admitting  of  the  performance  of  sim- 
ple music  in  thirds  and  sixths,  &c.  (Stainer  *  Bar- 
rett.) 

double-flat,  ... 

Music :  A  sign  (l>b)  used  in  music  before  a  note  al- 
ready flattened  in  the  signature,  which  depresses 
the  note  before  which  it  is  placed  another  half-tone. 
It  is  contradicted  by  a  natural  and  a  flat.  (Stainer 
<t  Barrett.) 

double-floor,  s. 

Carp.:    A   floor  constructed   with    binding  and 
bridging  joists ;  a  double-framed  floor, 
double-flower,  s. 
Bot.:  [DOUBLE,  a.] 
double-flowered,  a. 
Bot. :  Bearing  or  producing  double-flowers. 


double-light 


are  Ki-|.L  ni.>ni  L  tjy   a  isuiuus  i:ui>.  us   m  i  HI.  x^auieil  s 

battery,  or  by  gravity,  as  in  Callaud's.  Daniell  was 
the  inventor  of  this  form  of  battery,  and  received 
therefor  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1837.  He  used  sulphuric  acid  in  a  porous  cup 
placed  in  a  glass  cup  containing  sulphate  of  copper. 
(Knight.) 

•double-formed,  o.  Having  two  distinct  forms 
or  shapes. 

"  What  thing  thou  art,  thus  double-formed." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  ii.  741. 

•double-founted,   a.     Having  two  sources  or 
springs. 
"The  dauble-founted  stream."— Milton:  P. L.,  xii.  144. 

double-fronted,  a. 

1.  Having  two  fronts. 

"  He  shrouds 
His  double-fronted  head  in  higher  clouds." 

Wordsworth:  Sonnets. 

2.  Applied  to  a  house,  shop,  &c.,  in  which  there 
are   rooms    and   windows    on    both    sides   of   the 
entrance. 

double-fugue, «. 

Music :  A  common  term  for  a  fugue  on  two  sub- 
jects, in  which  the  two  start  together. 

double-furrow  plow,  s.  A  plow  striking  two 
furrows  at  once  ;  a  gang  or  double-plow. 

double-futtocks, «. 

Shipbuilding :  Timbers  in  the  cant-bodies  extend- 
ing from  the  deadwood  to  the  run  of  the  second 
futtock-head. 

double-gear,  s.  The  nests  of  variable-speed 
gear-wheels  in  the  head-stock  of  a  lathe ;  back-gear. 

Double-gear  wheel :  A  wheel  which  has  two  sets 
of  cogs  of  varying  diameter ;  these  may  drive  two 
pinions,  or  be  driven  by  one  and  drive  the  other. 

double-gild,  t>.  t. 

I.  Lit.:  To  gild  with  double  coatings  of  gold. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  excuse,  to  atone. 

"England  shall  double-gild  his  treble  guilt." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  ft.  II.,  iv.  6. 

double-gilded,  double-gilt,  a.  Gilt  with  double 
coatings  of  gold. 

double- Gloucester,  s.  A  superior  kind  of  rich 
cheese,  of  double  thickness,  manufactured  in  Glou- 
cestershire, England. 

double  half-round  file,  s.  A  file  whose  sides 
are  curved,  the  edges  forming  cusps;  the  arcs  of 
the  sides  being  much  less  than  180°.  Used  for  dress- 
ing or  crossing-out  balance-wheels,  and  hence 
known  as  a  cross-file.  The  convex  edges  have 
usually  different  curvatures. 

double-hammer,  s. 

Metall.:  A  forging  device  for  operating  upon  a 
bloom  or  puddler's  ball,  striking  it  upon  opposite 
sides  simultaneously. 

double-handed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  two  hands. 

*2.  Fig.:  Double-dealing;  treacherous,  deceitful. 

"All  things  being  double-handed,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearances both  of  truth  and  falsehood,  where  our  affec- 
tions have  engaged  us,  we  attend  only  to  the  former." — 
Qlanvill:  Scepsis  Scientiflca. 


double-headed,  o. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  two  heads. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  the  flowers  growing  one  to  another. 
"The  double  rich  scarlet  nonsuch  is  a  large  doublf- 

hrailrd  flower,  of  the  richest  scarlet   color."—  Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

Double-hearten  rail: 

Rail.:  A  rail  whose  edges  are  bulbous  and  coun- 
terparts, so  that  when  one  is  worn  the  other  may 
be  placed  uppermost.  This  rail  does  not  rest  so 
securely  on  the  sleepers,  having  no  flat  base  like  the 
foot-rail,  or  bridge-rail,  but  requires  a  chair  on  each 
sleeper.  This  greatly  increases  the  expense  in 
fastening  to  the  sleepers. 

Double-headed  shot : 

Ordn.:  A  projectile  formerly  used,  consisting  of 
two  shot  united  at  their  bases. 

Double-headed  u-rench :  A  wrench  having  a  ]>air 
of  jaws  at  each  end,  one  diagonal,  the  other  rii-ht- 
augular.  The  shank  of  each  outer  jaw  is  connected 
to  the  sleeved  inner  jaw  of  the  other  pair,  the 
sleeves  slipping  on  the  shanks  of  the  jaws  to  which 
they  are  opposed.  The  double  threads  act  in  con- 
junction, to  expand  or  close  each  pair  simultane- 
ously. 

'double-hearted,  o.  Having  a  double  or  deceit- 
ful heart;  false-hearted. 

"  So  double-hearted  hypocrites,  BO  they 
Who  God  forget,  shall  in  their  prime  decay." 

Sandys:  Job,  p.  14. 

•double-henned,  a.    Having  a  false  wife. 

"Now,  bull!  now,  dog!  'Loo,  Paris,  'loo!  now  my 
double-henned  sparrow!  'loo,  Paris,  'loo!  The  bull  has 
the  game: — 'ware  horns,  ho!" — Shakesp.:  Troilus  uiul  Cms- 
aiila,  V.  8. 

double-hung,  s. 

Carp. :  A  term  applied  to  the  sashes  of  a  window 
when  movable,  the  one  upward  and  the  other  down- 
ward, by  means  of  lines,  weights,  and  pulleys. 

Double-hung  window :  A  window  with  two  sashes, 
each  having  its  complement  of  lines,  weights,  and 
pulleys. 

double-Image,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 
Double-image  micrometer:  Suggested  by  Rdmer 
about  1678 ;  brought  into  use  by  Bonguer  about  1748. 
It  is  formed  by  dividing  diametrically  the  object- 
glass  of  a  telescope  or  microscope,  the  straight- 
edges being  ground  smooth,  so  that  they  may  easily 
slide  by  one  another.  The  parts  are  separable  by  a 
screw,  which  moves  an  index  on  a  graduated  scale. 
A  double  image  of  the  object  in  the  field  of  view  is 
produced  by  the  separation  of  the  segments ;  and  by 
bringing  the  opposite  edges  of  the  two  images  into 
contact,  a  measure  of  the  diameter  of  the  object  is 
obtained  in  terms  of  the  extent  of  the  separation. 
A  heliometer. 

double-imperial, .-. 

Print. ;  A  kind  of  paper  32x44  inches. 

double-insurance,  s. 

Law,  Commerce,  <frc. :  The  term  applied  when  a 
person,  being  fully  insured  by  one  policy,  effects 
another  insurance  on  the  same  property  with 
another  office.  In  this  case  the  law  will  allow  him 
to  be  indemnified  from  one  insurance  or  the  other, 
but  not  to  make  a  profit  by  claiming  indemnifica- 
tion from  both.  Besides  this,  the  office  which  meets 
his  loss  can  claim  part  repayment  from  the  other 
one.  (Arnold :  On  Insurance.) 

double-jointed,  a.    Having  two  joints. 

Double-jointed  compass :  A  compass  having,  in 
addition  to  the  main  joint,  additional  joints  by 
which  legs  may  be  bent  to  secure  a  proper  presenta- 
tion of  the  feet  to  the  paper. 

double-knife,  «.  A  knife  having  a  pairof  blades 
which  may  be  set  at  any  regulated  distance  from 
each  other,  so  as  to  obtain  thin  sections  of  soft 
bodies.  One  form  of  this  is  known  as  Valentin's 
knife,  from  the  inventor. 

double-knitting, ». 

Needlework :  A  stitch  in  knitting  which,  produc- 
ing a  double  instead  of  a  single  web,  is  especially 
uefnl  when  light  and  yet  warm  articles  are  to  be 
knitted. 

double-knots,  s.  pi. 

Needlework :  A  knot  used  in  tatted  crochet. 

double-leaf,  s. 

Bot.:  Listera  ovata,  from  its  two  opposite  and 
only  leaves.  (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

double-letter,  s. 

Print.:  Two  letters  on  one  shank,  asfftfi;  a  bino- 
type. 

double-light,  *.  A  variety  of  light  as  displayed 
for  the  warning  and  instruction  of  mariners  from 
lighthouses.  The  light  indicates  land,  rock,  or 
shoal,  and,  by  varying  the  characteristics  of  the 
light,  the  seaman  is  informed  of  the  part  of  the 
coast  he  is  on,  and  of  his  bearings  as  to  his  port'or 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pSt, 
•or,     w'dre,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cfir,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ot  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


double -line 
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double-shovel 


course.  The  other  characters  of  light  are  known 
as  Fixed.  Revolving,  Intermittent.  Flashing,  and 
Colored.  These  are  variously  combined.  The  double- 
light  is  usually  exhibited  from  two  towers,  one  of 
which  is  ordinarily  higher  than  the  other.  The  du- 
plication of  the  lights  affords  a  leading  line  as  a 
guide  to  a  channel,  as  well  as  furnishing  another 
mode  of  varying  the  lights  on  a  coast  where  they 
are  numerous.  [LIGHT.] 

double-line,  .-•. 

Hut- it >  >'-••• . 

1.  A  form  of  driving-lines  or  reins  in  which  supple- 
mentary reins  are  afforded,  which  may  be  brought 
into  use  in  emergency,  such  as  an  attempt  to  bolt. 
In  some  cases  it  is  an  extra  rein  to  pull  the  horses' 
heads  together ;  a  rein  to  pull  a  hood  over  the  eyes 
of  a  horse ;  a  gag-rein  to  pull  the  bit  violently  into 
the  corners  of  his  mouth;  a  choking-rein  around 
the  Miroat;  a  gripper  on  the  muzzle;  shutters  on 
the  nostrils,  &c. 

2,  A  description  of  driving-reins  or  lines  in  which 
each  main  branch  has  a  check-line  to  the  bit  of  the 
other  horse.  Distinguished  from  the  Western  team- 
ster's single  or  check  line. 

double-lock,  s.  \  canal-lock  having  two  par- 
allel chambers  connecting  by  a  sluice.  Each  cham- 
ber has  &  gate  at  each  end  connecting  with  the 
upper  and  lower  pounds  respectively.  The  object 
is  to  save  one-half  the  water  that  would  be  used  in 
locking  boats. 

double-lock,  v.  t.  To  fasten  a  door  by  shooting 
the  lock  twice;  to  fasten  with  double  or  extra 
security  and  caution. 

*' He  immediately  double-locked  his  door,  and  sat  down 
carefully  to  reading  and  comparing  both  his  orders." — 
Taller. 

double-locked,  o.  Fastened  with  double  or 
extra  security  and  caution. 

double-long,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Double-long  treble : 

Needlework:  A.  stitch  used  in  crochet. 

double-manned,  a.  Furnished  or  equipped 
with  twice  the  number  of  men. 

double-margin,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Double-margin  door: 

Joinery :  A  door  framed  in  imitation  of  folding- 
doors,  the  central  style  being  made  double  with  an 
intervening  bead. 

'double-meaning,  a.  Saying  one  thing  and 
meaning  another ;  double-dealing,  double-faced, 
deceitful ;  speaking  equivocally. 

"  He  has  deceived  me,  like  a  double-meaning  prophe- 
sier."—  Shakeip.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  8. 

double-medium,  s. 

Print. :  A  kind  of  paper  24x38  inches. 

double-milled,  a. 

Cloth  Manufac. :  Twice  milled  or  fulled,  to  render 
more  compact  and  fine. 

"double-minded,  a.  Unsettled  or  wavering  in 
mind;  changeable,  fickle,  undetermined. 

"A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways." — 
James  i.  8. 

double-moldboard  plow,  s. 

Afiric. :  A  plow  having  a  moldboard  on  each  side 
of  the  sheath,  so  as  to  throw  the  soil  away  right  and 
left.  It  is  used  in  hilling  up  crops,  such  as  potatoes 
and  cabbages.  Not  used  for  corn  ;  the  rows  are  too 
wide  apart.  A  double-moldboard  plow  was  used  by 
the  Romans  in  ribbing  the  ground  for  wheat.  This 
left  the  ground  in  ridges,  whose  summits  were 
seeded  by  nand-drilling. 

*dpuble-mouthed,  a.  Deceitful  or  untrustwor- 
thy in  reports. 

"  Fame,  if  not  double-faced,  is  double-mouthed." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  971. 

double-natured,  a.  Having  a  double  or  two- 
fold nature.  (Young:  Night  Thoughts,) 

double-octave,  -•••. 

Music :  The  interval  of  a  fifteenth. 

double  pedal  point,  s. 

Music :  A  portion  of  a  fugue  or  melody  in  which 
two  notes  are  long  sustained,  generally  the  tonic 
and  dominant.  (Stainer  <fr  Barrett.)  [SUSTAINED 
NOTE.] 

double  pedro,  s.    [PEDBO,  s.] 

double  pica,  «. 

Printing :  A  size  of  type  double  the  size  of  Pica. 

Double  Pica. 

double-piled  fabric-loom,  s.  One  in  which  a 
pile  is  formed  on  both  sides  of  the  foundation,  and 
which  may  be  produced  from  either  the  warp  or 
weft. 


double-piston  pump,  s.  One  which  works  two 
pistons  from  a  single  lever  or  handle.  It  may  bo 
double  or  single  acting  as  to  the  separate  pistons. 

double  piston-rod  engine,  x.  A  direct-action 
steam-engine  designed  for  vessels  of  low  draft  and 
.-hallow  holds,  without  exposing  the  machinery 
above  dock.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  attempts  to 
avoid  the  use  of  a  beam  or  side-lever.  [DIRECT- 
ACTION  STEAM-ENGINE.]  Tho  double  piston-rod 
engine  has  two  piston-rods  to  each  piston,  the 
center  of  the  cylinder-cover  is  plain,  ana  this  allows 
the  crank  when  lowest  to  barely  clear  the  said 
cover,  thus  saving  the  depth  of  a  stuffing-box.  The 
two  piston-rods  issue  from  opposite  apertures,  but 
neither  in  the  longitudinal  nor  transverse  line  of 
the  ship.  It  is  said  to  afford  the  shallowest 
arrangement  yet  known  with  no  beam  above  deck, 
and  is  used  on  the  Rhone,  the  Indus,  and  the  Sutlej. 
(Knight.)  . 

double-piston  square-engine,  s.  An  engine 
having  two  square  pistons  at  right  angles  to  and 
one  within  the  other. 

double  plane-iron,  s. 

Carp.:  A  smoothing-plane  iron  having  a  counter- 
iron  to  bend  up  the  shaving  in  working  cross- 
grained  stuff. 

double-plea,  s. 

Law :  A  plea  in  which  the  defendant  alleges  for 
himself  two  several  matters  in  bar  of  the  action, 
whereof  either  is  sufficient  to  effect  his  desire  in 
debarring  the  plaintiff. 

double-plow,  s. 

1.  The  double-plow,  in  which  a  shallow  share  pre- 
ceded the  deeper-running,  longer  plow,  originated 
in  England,  whore  it  is  known  as  the  skim-coulter 
plow.    This  has  a  share  attached  to  the  coulter  to 
turn  down  the  top  soil  with  its  weeds,  to  be  covered 
with  the  main  furrow-slice,  which  is  turned  over  by 
the  larger  plow  following.    In  this  country  another 
form  of  this  plow  has  been  used  in  which  the  pre- 
cedent portion  is  not  merely  a  flange  on  the  coulter, 
but  is  a  regular  moldboard  plow  of  small  propor- 
tionS;  higher  than  and  in  front  of  the  main  plow. 
This  is  known  as  the  "  Michigan  double-plow,    and 
is  an  efficient  implement  requiring  four  horses. 

2.  The  double-plow,  having  two  plows  to  one  stock 
or  two  stocks  framed  together  so  as  to  have  but  one 
pair  of  handles  and  be  operated  by  one  man,  is  men- 
tioned by  Walter  Blythe,  who  wrote  during  the 
protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell.     [GANG-PLOW.] 

double-quarrel,  s. 

Enff.  Eccles.  Law :  A  complaint  made  by  any  clerk 
or  other  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  against 
an  inferior  ordinary,  for  delaying  justice  in  some 
cause  ecclesiastical.  The  effect  is.  that  the  arch- 
bishop directs  his  letters,  under  the  authentical 
seal,  to  all  clerksof  hisprpvince, commanding  them 
to  admonish  the  said  ordinary  within  nine  days  to 
do  the  justice  required,  or  otherwise  to  cite  him  to 
appear  before  him  or  his  official ;  and  lastly  to  inti- 
mate to  the  said  ordinary,  that  if  he  neither  performs 
the  thing  enjoined,  nor  appears  at  the  day  assigned, 
he  himself  will  proceed  to  perform  the  justice 
required.  And  this_  seems  to  be  termed  a  double- 
quarrel,  because  it  is  most  commonly  made  against 
both  the  judge  and  him  at  whose  petition  justice  is 
delayed.  (Cowel.)  [DUPLEX  QUEEELA.] 

double-quartet,  «. 

Music :  A  composition  for  two  sets  of  four  voices 
or  instruments,  soli.  (Stainer  <K  Barrett.) 

double-quick,  a.,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  t&  Mil. :   Performed   in  the    time  of   the 
double-quick  march  ;  pertaining  to  double-quick. 

2.  Fig, :  Very  quick ;  as,  He  went  in  double-quick 
time. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Mil. :  The  same  as  DOUBLE,  s. 

C.  As  adv. :  In  double-quick  time ;  at  the  double, 
double-quick,  v.  i.  &  t. 

1.  Intransitive: 

Mil. :  To  march  in  double-quick  time,  to  march  at 
the  double. 
f2.  Transitive: 

Mil. :  To  cause  to  march  at  the  double. 
double-reed,  s. 
Music  : 

1.  The  vibrating  reed  of  instruments  of  the  oboe 
class. 

2.  A  reed   stop   on   an   organ   of  16-foot   pitch. 
(Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

double-refracting,  a. 

Optics,  Cryatallog.,  die.:   Refracting  twice  over. 

[DOUBLE-EEFE  ACTION .] 

double-refraction,  s. 

Optics,  Crystallog.,  tic.  (of  a  crystal) :  The  act,  of 
twice  over  refracting  a  ray  of  light,  with  the  effect 
of  making  it  bifurcate,  and  making  objects  seen 


through  it  look  double.  Bodies  destitute  of  crys- 
tallization—glass, for  instance— have  not  this  qual- 
ity, nor  have  crystals  formed  on  the  cubic  system. 
Those  belonging  to  other  systems  all  possess  it  to  n 
greater  or  less  extent.  The  substance  in  which  it  is 
best  seen  is  Ireland  spar,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Bartholin  in  1669.  Even  those  substances  in  which 
it  is  but  obscurely  discernible  polarize  light.  The 
law  of  double-refractionwastirstenunciatedclearly 
by  Huyghens.  in  his  treatise  on  light,  written  in 
1678,  and  published  in  1690.  (Ganot.) 

Double-refraction  micrometer:  The  Abbe  Rochon 
first  applied  the  principle  of  double-refraction  ttv 
micrometrical  measurements.  His  instrument  had 
two  prisms  connected  together  so  as  to  form  a  single 
crystal.  The  prisms  are  so  disposed  that  the  face 
of  the  first  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  crys- 
tal, while  in  the  second  the  axis  is  parallel  to  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the  two  faces,  so  that  the 
axes  of  crystallization  of  the  two  prisms  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  The  prisms  are  placed 
in  perfect  contact  and  cemented  by  mastic,  mid  to- 


gether form  a  plate,  the  opposite  sides  of  which  are 
parallel.  As  the  ray  enters  the  second  prism  the 
ordinary  ray  passes  on,  and  the  extraordinary  ray 


is  refracted.    The  angle  of  divergence  of  the-  rays  is 
onstant  in  the  same  prism,  and  is  determined  by 
xporiment.   The  apparatus  is  placed  in  tho  tube  of 
a  telescope,  where  it  may  be  flipped  backward  and 
forward.    The  determination  of  the  diameter  of  the' 
object  is  obtained  by  bringing  tho  images  in  con- 
tact.    (Knight.) 

double-relish,  s. 

Music :  Au  ornament  in  old  music : 


Written  fy~l 


Plated 


*double-rlbbed,  «.    Great  with  child. 

"Now  over  and  besides  these  mischeifes,  this  comes  also- 
in  the  very  nicke;  this  same  woman  of  Andros,  whether 
shee  be  wife  to  Pamphilus  or  but  his  love,  I  know  not,  but 
great  with  child  shee  is  by  him;  Bhee  is  now  double- 
ribbed."— Terence  in  English  (1614). 

double-root,  s. 
Music:  [SHAEP  SIXTH.] 
double-royal,  s. 

Print. :  A  kind  of  paper,  26x40  inches. 
*double-ruff,  s.    A  sort  of  game  at  cards.    There 
were  also  games  called  English  Ruff  and  Honors, 
French  Ruff  and  Wide  Ruff. 

"I  can  play  at  nothing  BO  well  as  double-ruff." 
Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  (Dodsley,  vii.  296) 

double-salt,  s. 

Chem.:  A  compound  salt,  consisting  of  two  salts- 
in  chemical  combination  :  as  common  alum,  which 
contains  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of 
potash. 

double-Saw,  s.  A  stock  having  two  blades  at  a 
regulated  distance,  adapted  to  cut  kerfs  and  space 
the  intervals,  as  in  comb-cutting.  [CoMB.] 

double-seaming  machine,  s.  A  tool  or  machine 
for  lapping  the  edges  of  sheet-metal  one  over  the 
other,  and  then  doubling  over  the  lapped  portions 
so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  portions- 
slipping  apart.  (Knight.) 

double-seat  valve,  s.  Perhaps  another  name 
lor  the  double-beat  valve,  and  the  more  appropri- 
ate term  of  the  two. 

double-security,  ».  Two  securities  held  by  a. 
creditor  for  tho  same  debt. 

"double-shade,  v.  t.  To  double  the  shade  or- 
darkness  of;  to  make  doubly  dark  or  shady. 

"  Now  began 

Night,  with  her  sullen  wings,  to  double-shade 
The  desert."  Milton:  P.  B.,  i.  499-501. 

'double-Shaded,  a.  Doubly  or  twice  as  dark  or 
shady. 

double-sharp,  s. 

Music:  A  sign  (X)  used  before  a  note  already 
sharp,  to  indicate  that  it  is  desired  to  raise  the 
pitch  by  a  semitone.  It  is  contradicted  by  a  natural 
and  a  sharp.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

*double-snining,  a.  Shining  with  double  the 
luster  or  brightness. 

"  He  was 

Among  the  rest  that  there  did  take  delight 
To  see  the  sports  of  double-shining  day." 

Sidney. 

double-shovel  plow,  s.  A  plow  for  tending 
crops,  and  having  two  small  shovels  on  as  many 
sheaths.  They  are  arranged  a  little  distance  apart, 
and  one  a  little  behind  tho  other.  The  left-hand 
plow  is  a  little  in  the  rear  when  the  right  is  spe- 
cially engaged  in  working  the  crop.  (Knight.) 


b6il.    bdy;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-ciaa,      -tiaa  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     -vlon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del.. 


double-shuffle 

double-shuffle,  s.    A  low  dance. 

double-speed  pulley,  s.  A  contrivance  for  giv- 
ing what  is  termed  double  speed  to  the  spindles  of 
the  self-acting  mule. 

double-square,  s. 

Needlework:  An  embroidery  stitch,  also  known 
as  Queen  stitch. 

double-Standard,  «.  In  economics  the  phrase 
Double  Standard  is  used  to  signify  a  "  Double 
Standard  of  Monetary  Value."  It  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  what  is  known  as  the  Gold  Standard  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Silver  Standard  on  the  other. 
Wherever  the  Double  Standard  in  its  integrity  is  in 
use  a  creditor  is  bound  to  accept  payment  of  any 
sum  in  coins  of  either  of  the  metals,  gold  or  silver, 
•which  the  debtor  may  choose  to  tender.  (Bithell.) 

double-stars,  s.  pi, 

Asiron. :  Two  stars  so  close  to  each  other  as  to 
appear  one  to  the  naked  eye. 

double  steam-engine,  s.  A  steam-engine  which 
lias  twocylindors  acting coincidently  or  alternately. 
Two  double-acting  oscillating  cylinders,  acting 
upon  a  two-cranked  shaft,  work  coincidently,  and 
form  a  double-engine.  (Knight.) 

double-stopping,  s. 

Music :  The  stopping  of  two  strings  simultane- 
ously with  the  fingers  in  violin-playing.  The  prac- 
tice was  first  suggested  by  John  Francis  Henry 
Biber  in  1681,  in  a  set  of  solos  for  a  violin  and  a  bass : 
one  of  these  pieces  is  written  in  three  staffs,  two 
lor  the  violin-playing  in  double-stopping,  and  the 
third  for  the  bass.  He  also  in  the  same  work  sug- 
gests a  varied  tuning  in  fourths  and  fifths  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  double-stopping  easy. 
(Sterner  &  Barrett.) 

double  super-royal, s. 

Print . :  A  kind  of  paper,  27x42  inches. 

double-tang  file,  s.  A  file  with  a  tang  at  each 
end,  to  adapt  it  to  receive  the  handles. 

double-threaded,  a.  Consisting  or  made  of  two 
threads  twisted  together. 

double-tongue,  <•.  I. 

Music :  To  play  a  passage  with  double-tonguing 
(q.  v.). 

double-tongue,  s. 

Bot. :  The  plant  Horsetongue. 

double-tongued,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Giving  contrary  accounts  of  the 
same  thing ;  deceitful,  double-dealing. 

2.  Music:  Played  with  double-tonguing  (q.  v.). 
double-tonguing,  s. 

Music:  A  peculiar  action  of  the  tongue  against 
the  roof  of  tlie  mouth,  used  by  flute  players,  to  in- 
sure a  brilliant  and  spirited  articulation  of  stac- 
cato notes.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  also  to 
the  rapid  repetition  of  notes  in  trumpet  and  cornet- 
playing.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

fdouble-tooth,  s. 

Bot. :  The  composite  genus  Bidens.  ( Withering, 
in  Britten  <t  Holland.) 

double-travale, «. 

Music :  A  direction  in  tambourine-playing.  [TAM- 
BOURINE.] 

double-tree,  s.  The  bar  which  is  pivoted  to  the 
tongue  of  a  carriage,  wagon,  or  sled,  or  to  the  clevis 
of  a  plow  or  other  implement.  To  the  ends  of  the 
double-tree  the  single-trees  are  attached,  and  to  the 
ends  of  the  single-trees  the  traces  are  connected. 
The  double-tree  varies  in  shape  with  the  description 
of  vehicle,  but  has  such  a  length  that  its  ends  are 
immediately  behind  each  horse,  so  that  the  traces 
of  the  animal  may  pull  squarely  upon  them  through 
the  medium  of  the  single-trees.  In  wagons,  the 
double-tree  is  attached  to  the  tongue  by  means  of  a 
bolt  called  the  wagon-hammer,  upon  which  it 
swings  as  one  or  the  other  horse  pulls  the  more 
strongly  upon  it.  Near  the  ends  of  the  double-tree 
and  behind  it  are  loops  for  the  stay-chains,  which 
are  connected  to  hooks  in  front  of  the  fore-axle,  so 
as  to  limit  the  sway  of  the  double-tree.  For  plow- 
ing and^similar  duty,  the  double-tree  is  sometimes 
arranged  with  three  clevises;  by  the  middle  one  it 
swings  from  the  clevis  of  the  plow  or  cultivator, 
and  by  the  end  clevises  the  single-trees  are  attached. 
{Knight.) 

double-trumpet, «. 

Music :  An  organ  reed  stop,  similar  in  tone  and 
scale  to,  but  an  octave  lower  in  pitch  than,  the 
8-feet  trumpet.  (St@iner  &  Barrett.) 

'double-vantage,  v.  t.  To  benefit  doubly  or  two- 
fold. 

double-vault,  s. 

Arch. :  One  vault  built  over  another  with  a  space 
intervening.  Double-vaults  are  used  in  domes  and 
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domical  roofs,  the  interior  dome  being  of  less  alti- 
tude, in  order  to  harmonize  with  the  proportions  of 
the  building  internally,  the  external  of  greater 
altitude,  to  correspond  with  the  proportions  ex- 
ternally. 

double-warp,  s. 

Fabric:  A  cotton  cloth  in  which  the  warp  and 
weft  are  of  a  uniform  size.  This  kind  of  calico, 
being  stout  and  heavy,  is  much  in  request  for  sheet- 
ings. The  width  varies  from  two  to  three  yards. 
(Diet,  of  Needlework.) 

double-waste,  s. 

Laic:  Waste  committed  when  a  tenant,  bound  to 
keep  a  house  in  repair,  allows  it  to  be  wasted,  and 
then  illegally  fells  timber  to  repair  it.  ( Whartnu.) 

double  water-wheel,  s.  An  arrangement  of  two 
water-wheels  on  one  shaft,  as  in  the.  case  of  a 
double-headed  turbine,  which  has  a  wheel  at  each 
end  of  a  horizontal  shaft. 

double-window,  s.  One  having  two  sets  of 
sashes,  inclosing  a  body  of  air  as  a  non-conductor 
of  heat  and  to  deaden  noise. 

double  X  or  XX,  s.  A  name  given  to  porter  or 
beer  of  more  than  ordinary  strength.  According  to 
Palmer,  a  survival,  in  a  somewhat  disguised  form, 
of  the  Lat.  word  duplex  (misunderstood  as  double 
X),  which  formerly  was  commonly  applied  to  such. 

doub'-led  (ledaseld),pa.par,ora.  [DOUBLED.] 

doub'-le-ness,   *doub-le-nesBe  (le  as  el),  s. 

[Eng.  double ,'  -ness.  ] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  state  of  being  double,  duplicate,  or  two 
fold. 

2.  The  state  of  being  twice  as  great  or  twice  as 
much. 

•II.  Fig.:  Double-dealing,  deceit,  duplicity, 
treachery. 

doiib-ler,    *dob-el-er,    *dob-ler,   s.    [English 
doubl(e) ;  -er.'] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  He  who  or  that  which  makes  double. 
*2.  A  large  dish,  a  charger. 

"  A  dysche  others  dobler  thatdryghtyn  onez  earned." 
Early  Eng.  Attit.  Poems,-  Cleanness,  1,145. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Elect.:   An  instrument    to  increase  the  least 
conceivable  quantity  of  electricity  by  continually 
doubling  it,  until  it  becomes  perceptible  upon  a 
common  electrometer  or  is  made  visible  in  sparks. 
It  was  first  invented  by  Bennet,  improved  by  Dar- 
win, and  afterward  by  Nicholson. 

2.  Distill.:  A  part  of  the  still  apparatus,  or  an 
appendage  to  a  still  in  which  the  low  wines,  one  of 
the  products  of  the  first  distillation,  are  re-distilled, 
The  operation  is  a  turning  back  and  repeating,  and 
is  known  as  doubling.  A  part  of  the  still  is  arranged 
to  condense  and  then  intercept  and  return  the  less 
volatile  vapors,  while  those  of  greater  tenuity  pass 
on. 

3.  Fiber:  A  machine  in  which  slivers,  stricks,  or 
filaments  of  wool,  cotton,  flax,  or   silk  are  laid 
together,  to  be  drawn  out  and  again  doubled  and 
d.awn  to  remove  inequalities;  or,  in  the  case  of 
silk,    to   increase   the    thickness   of    the   strand. 
[DOUBLING.] 

4.  Calico-print. :  A  blanket  or  felt  placed  between 
the  cloth  to  be  printed  and  the  printing-table  or 
cylinder. 

dofib'-lgt,  *dob-bel-et,  *dob-el-at,  *doub-lette, 
*dub-let,  s.  [O.  Fr.  doublet,  dimin.  from  double= 
double  (q.  v.).J 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  a  pair. 

"  Those  doublets  on  the  sides  of  his 
tail  seem  to  add  strength  to  the 
muscles  which  move  the  tail-fins."— 
Grew:  Xuscettm. 

2.  A  duplicate  form  of  a  word. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Dress:  A  close-fitting  jacket 
or  body-coat,  covering  the  body 
from  the  neck  to  a  little  below  the 
waist.  Its  use  was  introduced 
from  France  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  it  continued  to  be 
worn  by  all  ranks  until  the  time 
of  Charles  II. 

"Now  the  melancholy  god  protect 
thee;  and  the  tailor  make  thy  doublet 
of  changeable  taffeta,   for  thy  mind   is  a  very  opal." — 
Snakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

*2.  Games  (pi.) :  An  old  game,  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  backgammon. 

"  '  What?  Where's  your  cloak? ' 
'  To  tell  yon  truth  he  hath  lost  it  at  doublets.' " 
Cartvright:  Ordinary  (1651). 
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:t.  Lnpitl.:  A  factitious  gem  made  with  a  color- 
less front  and  a  colored  back,  cemented  together 
by  clear  mastic  on  the  line  of  the  girdle. 

"You  mtiy  have  a  brass  ring  gilt,  with  a  doublet,  for  a 
smull  matter." — Hailey:  Xrtumu*,  p.  830. 

4.  Mil. :  A  term  applied  to  the  tunic  worn  by  the 
officers  and  rank  and  tile  of  Scotch  regiments. 

5.  Print. :  One  or  more  words  or  sentences  acci- 
dentally set  up  a  second  time.    [DOUBLE.] 

6.  Optics:    An   arrangement  of  lenses  in  pairs, 
invented  by  Wollast on.  Itconsistsof  two  plano-con- 
vex louses  having  their  focal  lengths  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  three,  or  nearly  so,  and  placed  at  a 
distance  determinable  byexperiment.  Their  curved 
sides  an1  placed  toward  the  eye,  and  the  lens  of 
shortest  focal  length  toward  the  object.    It  is  a  re- 
versal of  the  Huyghenian  eye-piece,  and  its  object  is 
similar— to  correct  spherical  aberration  and  chro- 
matic dispersion.     The  stop  placed  between  the 
lenses  intercepts  extreme  rays  that  might  mar  the 
perfection  of  the  image.  An  amplification  of  the  idea 
is  called  a  Triplet  (q.  v.).     Sir  John  Herschel's 
doublet  consists  of  a  double  convex  lens  having  the 
radii  of  curvature  as  one  to  six,  and  of  a  plano-con- 
cave lens  whose  focal  length  is  to  that  of  the  convex 
lens  as  thirteen  to  five.    It  is  intended  for  a  simple 
microscope,  to  be  used  in  the  hand.    [LENS.] 

doub-let  te,  s.   [Fr.] 

M us. :  A  compound  organ-stop,  consisting  of  t  wo 
ranks,  generally  a  twelfth  and  a  fifteenth.  (Stuin,  r 
<St  Barrett.) 

doub'-ling,  *doub-lyng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[DOUBLE,  u.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <*  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  making  double  or  folding. 

(2)  The  act  of  making  double  or  twice  as  much  or 
as  great;  the  act  of  increasing  to  twice  the  size, 
amount,  value,  or  extent. 

"Upon  the_ coast  of  Holland  he  suffered  shipwracke, 
and  lost  all  his  bookes,  writings,  and  coppyes  ...  to 
his  hynderaunce  and  doublying  of  his  labors." — Life  of 
William  Tyndall. 

(3)  The  state  of   becoming  double  or   twice  as 
much  or  as  great. 

(4)  A  fold,  a  plait. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(I)  A  shifty,  or  in-and-out  course  of  conduct;  a 
shifting. 

"To  trace  all  the  turns  and  doublings  of  his  course 
would  be  wearisome." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*(2)  A  trick,  an  artifice,  a  shift. 

(3)  A  turning  or  winding  to  avoid  or  baffle  pur- 
suit. 

"  He  hunted  us  through  every  doubling,  and  gained  upon 
us  each  moment." — Goldsmith:  Essays,  10. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Build. :  The  double  course  of  shingles  or  slates 
at  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

2.  Distill. :  The  second  distillation  of  low  wines. 
These  are  the  product  of  the  first  distillation,  and 
they  contain  about  one-fif th  alcohol. 

3.  Cotton  or  Wool:  Bringing  two  or  more  slivers  of 
fiber  together  and  forming  them  into  one  of  greater 
thickness,  to  be  again  reduced  by  drawing;  thus 
obtainingasliveroruniform thickness.    The  slivers 
from  the  carding-machine,  each  in  its  separate  can, 
are  conducted  between  one  pair  of  rollers,  which 
causes  them  to  coalesce ;  then  through  a  second  pair, 
revolving  at  an  increased  speed,  which  draws  out 
and  lengthens  the  sliver,  and  then  through  a  third 
pair,  which  still  attenuates  the  sliver.    The  opera- 
tion is  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to 
correct  every  inequality  in  the  thickness  of  the 
sliver.    The  next  process  is  roving,  which  is  also 
performed  by  drawing-rollers ;  but  as  the  sliver  has 
become  so  reduced  in  thickness,  it  receives  a  slight 
twisting,  to  enable  it  to  hold  together.    This  was 
formerly  obtained  by  giving  a  rapid  revolution  to 
the  receiving-can.    I  ROVING  ;  DRAWING.] 

4*  F I  ax  Manuf. :  The  process  with  flax  is  similar 
to  that  described  as  pertaining  to  cotton.  In  the 
first  place,  the  stricks  or  handfuls  of  hackled  flax 
are  spread  on  a  traveling-apron  and  conducted  to 
drawing-rollers,  which  bring  the  filaments  to  an 
attenuated  sliver,  and  deliver  it  into  cans.  The 
slivers  from  a  number  of  cans,  from  six  to  fifteen 
usually,  are  then  conducted  to  drawing-rollers,  be- 
ing thereby  doubled  and  drawn ;  the  process  is 
repeated,  as  with  cotton,  until  the  sliver  is  equal- 
ized and  reduced  to  the  required  degree.  [DRAW- 
ING.] 

5.  Silk  Manuf. :  The  twisting  together  of  two  or 
more  filaments  of  twisted  silk.  This  process  fol- 
lows the  first  spinning  of  the  filaments  of  silk,  and 
precedes  the  throwing,  wliich  is  a  farther  combin- 
ing of  threads  and  twisting  them  together.  First, 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
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the  twisted  filaments;  then  the  doubling,  forming 
dumb-singles;  then  the  throwing,  forming  tlimwn- 
singles.  The  process  of  doubling  silk  differs  from 
ihatuf  doubling  cotton  and  ilax,  inasmuch  as  the 
silk  filaments  are  continuous  and  cannot  be  drawn. 
The  doubling  of  flax  or  cotton  fibers  is  for  the  pur- 
jio.-'i-of  equalizing  the  thickness  of  slivers,  and  the 
drawing  which  accompanies  each  operation  is  for 
the  purpose  of  lengthening  the  combined  slivers  so 
as  to  make  an  attenuated  sliver.  By  this  means 
any  trifling  irregularity  in  the  thickness  of  a  sliver 
is  lost  by  causing  it  to  coalesce  with  others,  and 
elongating  the  bunch;  the  process  being  repeated 
again  and  again,  as  may  bo  necessary.  In  the 
doubling  of  silk,  as  there  is  no  re-attenuation  by 
drawing,  the  number  of  filaments  are  combined 
into  one  thread  of  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the 
several  filaments.  The  bobbins  of  thread  to  be 
doubled  are  mounted  on  a  small  frame,  and  the 
ends,  being  collected,  are  passed  through  a  loop  and 
attached  to  a  bobbin,  upon  which  they  are  wound. 
The  parallel  threads  are  then  transferred  to  a  hori- 
zontal reel,  from  whence  each  set  of  combined 
threads  is  carried  throYigh  tho  eye  of  a  rotating  flyer 
and  wound  upon  a  bobbin,  the  combined  threads  or 
strands  being  twisted  into  a  cord.  The  latter 
operation  is  known  as  throwing.  The  direction  of 
the  twist  is  varied  for  different  qualities  and  vari- 
eties of  silkgoods.  In  ordinary  spinning  of  the  silk 
filametits  tho  twist  is  to  the  right.  For  tram,  tho 
spinning  of  the  filaments  is  omitted ;  when  doubled, 
the  thread  is  twisted  to  the  right.  For  organzine 
the  filament  is  twisted  to  the  left,  then  doubled  and 
twisted  to  the  right.  The  twisting  of  the  thread  is 
set  or  made  permanent  by  exposure  to  steam. 

6.  Her. :  Tne  lining  of  robes  and  mantles  of  state, 
or  of  the  mantlings  borne  round  the  achievement 
of  arms. 

7.  Hunt, :  The  winding,  twisting,  or  turning  of  a 
fox,  hare,  &c.,  in  order  to  baffle  the  pursuers. 

8.  Military: 

(1)  Tho  uniting  of  two  ranks  or  files  into  one. 

"  He  had  the  honor  to  be  officer  at  a  place  called  Mile- 
end,  to  instruct  forthe  doubling  of  files." — Shakesp.:  All's 
Well,  iv.  3. 

(2)  The  act  of  marching  at  the  double. 

9.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  act  of  passing  or  sailing  round  a  head- 
land. 

(2)  Of  the  bitts :  a  piece  of  fir-timber  fitted  on  the 
back  of  the  cross-piece ;  fir-lining. 

(3)  Of  a  sail:  tne  doable-seamed  border  for  re- 
ceiving the  bolt-rope ;  the  edging  or  skirt. 

10.  Shipwright. :  Strakes  of  plank  fastened  on  the 
outer  skin  of  a  ship ;  used  as  a  fender  against  float- 
ing-ice. 

doubling  and  twisting  machine,  *.  One  by 
which  a  number  of  slivers  of  fiber  are  associated, 
drawn  out,  and  partially  twisted ;  or  one  in  which 
strands  are  laid  together  and  twisted  into  a  thread 
or  cord.  [DOUBLING  ;  DRAWING-FRAME.] 

doubling-frame,  s. 

Silk  Manuf. :  A  winding  engine  for  double  silk 
threads. 

doubling -nail,  8.  A  nail  used  in  securing  sheath- 
ing, lining,  or  supplementary  covering  to  an  object; 
such  as  the  lining  of  gun-ports,  &c. 

doub-loon  ,  *doub-lon,  s.  [Sp.  doblon,  so  called 
from  being  the  double  of  a  pistole :  doMo=double ; 
Fr.  doublon; 
Ital.  doblone, 
dobblone.]  _  A 
Spanish  coin, 
originally  or 
double  the  val- 
ue of  the  pis- 
tole. It  is  now 
of  the  value  of 
$5.00.  It  is  di- 
vided into  100 
reals. 

"They  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtain-  Doubloon, 
ing   from  him   a 
box  of  doubloons." — Sfacaulay:  Bint.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

doub'-ly",  *dowb-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  daub(le) ;  -ly.~\ 
In  double  or  twice  the  quantity  or  amount;  to 
twice  the  degree  or  extent. 

"  FHel  being  doubly  smitten,  likewise  doubly  smit." 
Spenser.-  F.  Q.t  IV.  Ix.  29. 

do"ubt  (6  silent),  *dout,  *dout-en,  *dout-i, 
*dut-en,  *dowt,  u.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  doubter,  doter, 
douter,  duter;  Fr.  douter,  from  Lat.  dubito=to 
doubt,  from  du6iws= doubtful,  from  duo=two;  Sp. 
dudar;  Port.duvidar;  Ital.  dubitare.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  bo  afraid,  to  fear,  to  be  frightened. 
"Tho  douteden  the  scheperdes  and  in  gret  drede 
weren."  Leben  Jesu,  615. 

2.  To  be  apprehensive,  to  fear. 

"If  there  were  no  fault  in  the  title,  I  doubt  there  are 
too  many  in  the  body  of  the  work." — Baker:  On  Learning, 
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3.  To  suspect;  to  have  or  fool  a  suspicion. 

"The  king  did  all  his  courage  In-iul 
Against  those  four  which  now  before  him  were, 
Doubt itiff  not  who  behind  him  doth  tittend." 

Daniel. 

4.  To  hesitate,  to  waver ;  undetermined. 

"  What  fear  we  then,  why  doubt  we  to  incense 
His  utmost  ire?"  .Milton;  P.  L.t  ii.  94,  95. 

5.  To  question ;  to  be  in  uncertainty  concerning 
the  truth  or  fact ;  to  feel  doubts  or  scruples, 

"Even  in  matters  divine,  concerning  some  things  we 
niny  lawfully  duui>t  uml  suspend  our  judgment,  inclining 
neither  to  one  side  or  other,  ns,  namely,  touching  the 
time  of  the  full  both  of  mttnand  angels."— Iluvki-r:  iVf/c,s. 
Polity. 

fii.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of. 

"  Now  when  the  high  priest  and  the  captain  of  the  tem- 
ple and  the  chief  priests  heard  these  things,  they  duuhtnl 
of  them  whereunto  this  would  grow." — Acts  v.  24. 

*B.  Reflex. :  To  fear,  to  be  frightened  or  alarmed. 
"The  Sarezyns  of  Kyng  Richard  BO  sore  hem  d<tut<-n." 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  3,163. 
C.  Transitive: 
*1.  To  fear ;  to  be  afraid  of. 

"Ye  loueden  him    .    .    . 
And  douteden  him  more  thane  God." 

Kindheart  Jestt,  883. 

*2.  To  cause  to  fear;  to  frighten,  to  terrify,  to 
alarm. 

"I'll  tell  ye  all  my  fears,  one  single  valor, 
The  virtues  of  the  valiant  Caratach, 
More  doubts  me  than  all  Britain." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.;  Bonduca,  i.  2. 
3.  To  be  apprehensive  of. 
"And  the  spirit  bade  me  go  with  them,  nothing  doubt- 


Ana  the  spirit 
ing."—  Acts  xi.  12. 

4.  To  distrust,  to  suspect ;  to  lack  confidence  in. 
"  He  is  not  doubted," 

Shakesp..-  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  2. 

*5.  To  be  apprehensive  for ;  to  be  alarmed  about. 
"  Who  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  so  late 
Doubted,  his  empire."— Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  113, 114. 

6.  To  hold  or  think  questionable  or  doubtful ;  to 
question,  to  hesitate  to  believe  or  assent  to ;  to  feel 
doubts  about. 

"  For  my  part  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  so  little  to 
be  doubted,  that  I  think  it  is  almost  the  only  truth  we  are 
sure  of." — Addison. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  doubt  and 
to  question:  "Both  these  terms  express  the  act  of 
the  mind  in  staying  its  decision.  The  doubt  lies 
altogether  in  the  mind ;  it  is  a  less  active  feeling 
than  question;  by  the  former  we  merely  suspend 
decision ;  by  the  latter  we  actually  demand  proofs 
in  order  to  assist  us  in  deciding.  \Ve  may  doubt 
in  silence;  we  cannot  question  without  expressing 
it  directly  or  indirectly.  He  who  suggests  doubts 
does  it  with  caution ;  ne  who  makes  a  question 
throws  in  difficulties  with  a  degree  of  confidence. 
Doubts  insinuate  themselves  into  the  mind  often- 
times involuntarily  on  the  part  of  the  doubter; 
questions  are  always  made  witli  an  express  design. 
We  doubt  in  matters  of  general  interest,  on  abstruse 
as  well  as  common  subjects ;  we  question  mostly  in 
ordinary  matters  that  areof  a  personal  interest :  we 
doubt  the  truth  of  a  position ;  we  question  the 
veracity  of  an  author.  When  the  practicability  of 
any  plan  is  questioned,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
any  further  into  its  merits.  The  doubt  is  frequently 
confined  to  the  individual ;  the  question  frequently 
respects  others.  We  doubt  whether  we  shall  be 
able  to  succeed:  we  question  another's  right  to  in- 
terfere :  we  doubt  whether  a  thing  will  answer  the 
end  proposed ;  we  question  the  utility  of  any  one 
making  the  attempt."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

For  the  difference  between  to  doubt  and  to  demur, 
see  DEMUR, 

doubt  (1)  (b  silent),  *dout  *doute, *dowt,  *dute, 
8.    [O.  Fr.  doubte.doute;  Fr.  doute;  Prov.  dopte, 
dupte;  Sp.  duda;  Port,  duida;  Ital.  dotta.] 
*1.  Fear,  dread. 

"  He  nadde  of  no  prince  in  the  world  doute." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  89. 

2.  Apprehensiveness,  alarm,  suspicion. 

"  I  desire  to  be  present  with  you  now,  and  to  change  my 
voice;  for  I  stand  in  doubt  of  you." — Gal.  iv.  20. 

3.  Uncertainty  or  fluctuation  of  mind  upon  any 
point,  action,  or  statement ;  an  unsettled  state  of 
opinion ;  a  hesitation  to  admit  or  believe  an  act  or 
statement. 

"  Perplertin  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 

Tennyson:  In  Meinoriam,  xovi. 

4.  A  ground  or  reason  for  doubting  or  hesitating 
about  any  point ;  a  doubtful  point. 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  tortoise  is  an  aborig- 
inal inhabitant  of  the  Galapagos."— Darwin;  Voyage 
round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  xivii.,  p.  384. 


doubtful 

5.  Uncertainty  of  condition ;  suspense. 

"  And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee."—  Deut. 
nviii.  66. 

6.  A  difficulty  objected  or  put,  forward ;  an  objec- 
tion. 

"  To  every  doubt  your  answer  is  the  same, 
It  so  fell  out,  and  so  by  chance  it  came." 

Blackmore. 

IT  No  doubt,  beyond  a  doubt :  Beyond  any  reason 
for  doubt  or  hesitation;  certainly,  doubtlessly. 

"  This  expectation  was,  MO  doubt,  unreasonable." — Jtfa- 
cftiilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xil. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  doubt  and 
suspense :  "  The  doubt  respects  that  which  we  should 
believe ;  the  suspense  that  which  we  wish  to  know 
or  ascertain.  We  are  in  doubt  for  the  want  of 
evidence :  wo  are  in  suspense  for  the  want  of  cer- 
tainty. The  doubt  interrupts  our  progress  in  the 
attainment  of  truth :  the  suspense  impedes  us  in  the 
attainment  of  our  objects;  the  former  is  connected 
principally  with  the  understanding ;  the  latter  acts 
altogether  upon  the  hopes.  We  have  our  doubts 
about  things  that  have  no  regard  to  time ;  ^ye  are 
in  suspense  about  things  that  are  to  happen  in  the 
future.  Those  are  the  least  inclined  to  doubt  who 
have  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  a  subject; 
those  are  the  least  exposed  to  the  unpleasant  feeling 
of  suspense  who  confine  their  wishes  to  the  present. 
(Crabb:  Eng,  Synon.) 

*d6ubt  (2)  (ft  silent),  s.  [A  contraction  of  redoubt 
(q.  v.).]  A  redoubt. 

"  This  doubt  down,  that  now  betwixt  us  stands: 
Jove  will  go  with  us  to  their  walls." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xii.  286,  287. 

'doubt  -a-ble  (b  silent),  MSuf-a-ble,  a.  [Cf. 
Fr.  redoutable.] 

1.  That  must  or  should  be  feared ;  redoubtable. 

*'Got  wot,  tfcy  lordship  is  doutable." 

Komaimt  of  the  Rose,  6,277. 

2.  That  may  be  doubted ;  open  or  liable  to  doubt ; 
doubtful. 

"  If  ye  thynke  it  is  doutable, 
It  is  thurgh  argument  provable." 

Komaunt  of  the  Rose,  5,416,  5,417. 

*d6ubt-an'ce  (b silent), *dffilt-an'ce,  s.  [OldFr. 
dutance,  dotance ;  Ital.  dottanza.} 

1.  Fear,  dread. 

"  Have  ye  no  doutance 
•     Of  all  these  English  cowards?  " 

Richard  Cosur  de  Lion,  1,882. 

2.  Doubt,  hesitation. 

"  God  seth  everythynge  out  of  doutaunce.' 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  iv.  988. 

doubt  -ed  (b  silent),  *doubt-lt,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DOUBT,  D.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Feared,  redoubted. 

"  Doubted  knights,  whose  woundlesse  armor  rusts, 
And  helmes  unbruzed  wexen  dayly  browne." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar  (October). 

2.  Questioned ;  doubtful,  uncertain. 
»doubt'-ed-l?    (6  silent),  adv.     [Eng.  doubted; 

-ly.]    Ambiguously ;  not  clearly. 

"Good  heed  would  be  had  that  nothing  be  doubtedly 
spoken." — Wilson:  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  108. 

dSilbt'-e'r  (6  silent), s.  [Eng.  doubt;  -er.']  One 
who  doubts ;  one  who  entertains  doubts  or  scruples. 

"The  unsettled  doubters  that  are  in  most  danger." — 
Hammond:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  67. 

doubt  -ful,  *doubt  -full  (b  silent),  a.    [English 
doubt  ;-ful(l).~} 
I.  Of  persons: 

1.  Fearful,  timid,  apprehensive,  afraid. 

"  The  doubtfull  Damzell  dare  not  yet  commit 
Her  single  person  to  their  barbarous  truth." 

Spfnser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  12. 

2.  Full  of   doubts ;  undetermined,  wavering  or 
unsettled  in  mind. 

"Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful."—  Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

3.  Open  or  liable  to  doubt ;  in  respect  to  whom  a 
certain  opinion  cannot  be  formed:  as, The  others 
will  come,  but  he  is  doubtful. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Full  of    doubt  or  uncertainty;  of  uncertain 
issue. 

"  Great  Jove  from  Ide  with  slaughter  fills  his  sight, 
And  level  hangs  the  doubtful  scale  of  fight." 

Pope:  Homers  Iliad,  xi.  435,  486. 

2.  Concerning  which  doubt  may  be  or  is  felt;  ques- 
tionable; not  certain,  determined,  or  decided;  ad- 
mitting of  doubt. 

"  In  doubtful  cases  reason  still  determines  for  the  safer 
side."—  South. 


boll,    bdy1;     poTlt,    Jowl;    cat,    gell,     chorus,     ghln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?lst.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  snan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shttn;      -ylon,      -?lon  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


doubtfully 

3.  Ambiguous,  notclearin  its  meaning;  equivocal. 
dubious ;  as,  a  doubtful  meaning  or  expression. 

"By  pronouncing  of  some  fluithtfnl  phrase.1' 

Sfittkesp.:  Hattilet,  i.  5. 

4.  Not  secure  or  confident ;  suspicious. 

"Our  manner  is  always  to  cast  a  doubtful  and  a  more 
suspicious  eye  toward  that  over  which  we  know  we  have 
least  power." — Booker  (Bedic.). 
*5.  Not  without  fear ;  timid,  fearful. 

*'  With  doubtful  feet,  and  wavering  resolution, 
I  come,  still  dreading  thy  displeasure." 

Mlltou:  Samson  Aaonistex,  732,  733. 

*6.  Characterized  by  doubt  or  hesitation. 

**  Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  durk 
Ended."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  486,  487. 

•7.  Breeding  or  giving  rise  to  suspicion ;  suspicious. 
"Her  death  was  doubtful." — Sftakesp.;  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  doubtful, 
dubious,  uncertain,  and  precarious :  "  The  doubtful 
admits  of  doubt;  the  dubious  creates  suspense.  The 
doubtful  is  said  of  things  in  which  we  are  required 
to  have  an  opinion  ;  the  dubious  respects  events  ;md 
things  that  must.speak  for  themselves.  In  doubtful 
cases  it  is  advisable  for  a  judge  to  lean  to  the  side 
of  mercy :  while  the  issuoof  a  contest  is  dubious,  all 
judgment  of  the  parties  or  of  the  case  must  be  care- 
fully avoided.  Doubtful  and  dubious  have  always 
a  relation  to  the  person  forming  the  opinion  on  the 
subject  in, question:  uncertain  and precarious  are 
epithets  which  designate  the  qualities  of  the  things 
themselves.  Whatever  is  uncertain  may  from  that 
very  circumstance  be  doubtful  or  dubious  to  those 
who  attempt  to  determine  upon  them:  but  they 
may  be  designated  for  their  uncertainty  without  any 
regard  to  the  opinions  to  which  they  may  give  rise. 
A  person's, coming  may  be  doubtful  ®T  uncertain  ; 
the  length  of  his  stay  is  oftener  described  as  uncer- 
tain than,  as  doubtful.  The  dmibtfulis opposed  to 
that  on  which  we  form  a  positive  conclusion  j  the 
uncertain  to  that  which  is  definite  or  prescribed. 
The  efficacy  of  any  medicine  is  doubtful;  the  man- 
ner of  its  operation  may  be  uncertain.  While  our 
knowledge  is  limited,  we  must  expect  to  meet  with 
many  things  that  are  doubtful ;  as  everything  in  the 
world  is  exposed  to  change,  and  all  that  is  future  is 
entirely  above  our  control,  we  must  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  everything  uncertain  but  what  we  see 
passing  before  us.  PrecarimtSi  from  the  Latin  pre- 
carius  andprecor,  to  pray,  signifies  granted  to  en- 
treaty, depending  on  the  will  or  humor  of  another, 
whence  it  is  applicable  to  whatever  is  obtained 
from  others.  Precarious  is  the  highest  species  of 
uncertainty,  applied  to  such  things  as  depend  on 
future  casualties  in  opposition  to  that  which  is 
fixed  and  determined  by  design.  The  weather  is 
uncertain;  the  subsistence  of  a  person  who  has  no 
stated  income  or  source  of  living  must  be  precari- 
ous. It  is  uncertain  what  day  a  thing  may  take 
place,  until  it  is  determined ;  there  is  nothing  more 
precarious  than  what  depends  upon  the  favor  of 
princes."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

doubt  -fiiMf   (b   silent),  adv.    [Eng.  doubtful; 

*1.  In  a  state  of  fear  or  alarm ;  fearfully,  timidly. 

2.  In  a  doubtful  or  hesitating  manner;  without 
decision;  hesitatingly. 

"She  took  it  doubtfully."— State  Trial*;  William  Parry 
(1584). 

3.  Ambiguously,  not  clearly;  with  uncertainty  or 
ambiguity  of  meaning. 

"How  doubtfully  these  specters  fate  foretells." 

Dryden:  Royal  Martyr,  iv.  4. 

4.  In  a  manner  to  cause  doubt  or  apprehension 
as  to  the  issue  or  result ;  precariously. 

"  Such  trifles  may  affect  the  welfare  of  the  world  when 
the  balance  of  the  future  is  doubtfully  trembling." — Lon- 
don Times. 

doubt'-fiil-nesB,  *doubt  -ful-nesse  (b  silent), «. 
[Eng.  doubtful;  -ness.} 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  in  doubt  or  un- 
certainty of  mind ;  dubiousness,  suspense,  hesita- 
tion, instability  of  opinion. 

"In  an  anxious  doubtfulness  of  mind  what  will  become 
of  them,  forever?" — Tillot&on:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  eer.  34. 

2.  Hazard,  risk,  uncertainty  of  event  or  issue. 

3.  Ambiguity,  uncertainty  of  meaning,  want  of 
clearness. 

"Here  we  most  be  diligent  that  .  .  .  there  be  no 
doubtfulness  in  any  word."  —  Wilson:  Art  of  Logic,  fol.  20. 

doubt    ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.     [DotJBT,  i-.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subat.:  The  act  or  state  of  entertakiing 
doubts  or  scruples ;  doubt,  scruple. 

"  Trembling  man !  these  are  to  summon  thee  to  be  ready 
with  the  King  by  the  next  Lord's-day,  to  shout  for  joy  for 
thy  deliverance  from  all  thy  doublings."— Bunyan:  Fi7- 
yrim'a  Progress,  pt.  fl. 
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doubt -Ing-l?   (/>  silent),  odr.     fEnff.  tl 
•/.'/.]    In  a  doubting  manner ;  doubtfully  ;  with  hesi- 
tation; without  confidence. 

"He  that  asketh  doubt  inyly  a&eth  coldly."  —  S/r  T.  M>,r>-; 
U->.rkst  i>.  18. 

doubt -less  (6  silent),  *doute-les,  *doute-lees, 
*dout-lesse,  a.  &adv,    [Eug.  doubt;  -less.} 
*A.  As  adject  h-c: 

1.  Free  from  fear  or  apprehension;  in  confidence 
and  security. 

"  Pretty  child,  sleep  fi<nrf>tlex.t  and  wecure, 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all   the  world, 
"Will  not  offend  thee."     Slmkesp.:  King  John,  iv.  1. 

2.  Sure,  confident. 

"I  am  doubtless  I  can  purge 
Myself  of  many  I  am  charged  withal." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  II'.,  Pt.  I.,  Hi.  2. 

3.  Indubitable,  certain. 

"  These  things  are  doubtless." 

Kfats;  Sleep  and  Poetry. 

B.  As  adv. :  Without  doubt  or  question ;  boyond  a 
doubt ;  assuredly,  certainly. 

"His  estates  wonld  doubtless  have  been  confiscated."— 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiil. 

doubt -less-ly*  (6  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  dnuht!- •.**; 
•bj .]  \Yithout  a  doubt ;  assuredly,  unquestionably. 

"  Why  yon  may,  and  doubtlessly  will,  when  you  have  de- 
bated that  your  commander  Is  but  your  mistress."— 
iieaiim.  ct  Flet. :  Scornful  Lady,  i.  L 

*doubt'-ous  (6  silent),  *dot-OU6,  *dOUt-OUS,  ". 
[O.  Fr.  (I  at  ox,  dotus;  Fr.  dou/ewx.] 

1.  Fearful,  afraid. 

"  If  he  be  doubtous  to  sleen  in  cause  of  rightougnesse." 

Oower,  ui.  210. 

2.  Doubtful. 

"  The  batayle  was  dotoun." 

Richard,  Cceur  de  Lion,  4,839. 

dou$e,  dduse,  a.    [Fr.  doux  (m.),  douce  (f.)  = 

soft,  mild.] 

*1.  Soft,  soothing,  sweet.    (Applied  to  music,  &c.) 
"The  douce  eotmde  of  harpes." — Forbes;  On  the  Reveiu- 

tion,  p.  128. 

*2.  Sweet,  dear. 

"He  drawee  into  douce  Fraunce." 

Xorte  Arthure,  1,251. 

3.  Quiet,  sober,  sedate. 

"  And  this  is  a  douct  honest  man." — Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  iv. 

4.  Modest, 

douce-gaun,    a.    Walking   with   prudence  and 
circumspection;  used  as  to  conduct.    {Buchan,} 
"O  happy  is  that  donce-yaun  wight, 
Whase  saul  ne'er  mints  a  swervin." 

Tarras:  Poems,  p.  47. 

*douc.e  (l),  *dowce,  v.  t.  [DOUCE,  a.]  [Lat. 
dulco=to  make  sweet;  duitcis=sweet.]  To  make 
sweet,  to  sweeten. 

"With  sugar  candy  thou  may  hit  dowce." 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  7. 

dou$e  (2),  v.  t.  [DusCH.]  To  strike,  to  hit,  to 
knock. 

"  They  douce  her  hurdles  trimly." 

A.  Douglas;  Poems,  p.  228. 

douce,  8.    [DoucE  (2),  v.]    A  stroke,  a  blow. 

ddu'C.e-ly6,  adv.  [English  douce;  *Zy.]  Soberly, 
sedately,  modestly. 

d6u'C,e-ness,  s.  [Eng.  douce;  -ness.]  Sobriety, 
edateness,  decency. 

"  Becoming  concordance  with  the  natural  douceness  of 
my  character." — The  Steam-Boat,  p.  19L 

*d6u'-cet,  *dow-aet,  *doul-cet,  s.&  a.  [French 
dottce£=mild,  gentle.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  custard. 

"Heer*s  dovsets  and  flapjacks,  and  I  ken  not  what." 
The  King  and  A  Poor  Northern  Man  (1640). 

2.  A  testicle  of  a  deer. 

"  I  did  not  half  so  well  reward  my  hounds 
As  she  hath  me  to-day;  although  I  gave  them 
All  the  sweet  morsels  called  tongue,  ears,  and  dnvcets." 
B.  Jonson:  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  6. 

3.  A  musical  instrument ;  perhaps  a  dulcimer. 

"  There  were  trumpes  and  trnmpete*, 
Lowde  shall  mys  and  dottoetes." 

Lydyate,  in  Chaucer  (ed.  Tyrwhitt),  p.  464. 

B.  As  adj.:  Sweet,  delicate. 

"  Fie  delicat  metes  and  aoucet  drinkes."—  XS.  in  Halli- 
well,  p.  313. 

ddu^Sur,  8.  [Fr.,=swoetness,  from  Lat.  dulcor, 
from  dwJcts=sweet.] 

*1.  Mildness,  gentleness,  kindness,  freedom  from 
acerbity. 

"Blame  with  indulgence,  and  correct  with  douceur." — 
Lord  Chesterfield. 


dough-nut 


2.  A  small  present,  a  gift,  a  bribe. 
"He  has  H    'ojtm/j' for  Ireland  in  his  pocket." — Burki  .- 
On  'i  La/*1  aintc  of  the  Sati,,,,. 

*:J.  A  compliment,  a  kind  remark, 
douqhe,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Italian  docda—A  conduit, 
canal,  from  Lat.  ductus—s.  leading,  a  duct.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Ajrt.  or  current  of   water   or  vapor  directed 
upon  some  part  of  the  body  for  medical  purin^rv. 

2.  A  shower-bath. 

II.  Surg.:  An  instrument  for  injecting  a  liquid 
into  any  part  of  the  body. 

dou-cine,  s.    [Fr.] 

Arch.:  A  molding  concave  above  and  convex 
below,  serving  as  a  cymatium  to  a  delicate  cornice  i 
a  gula. 

*doucl£  -er,  a.  JDUCKER.]  A  bird  that  dips  in 
the  water,  as  tho  Dippers  (q.  v.). 

"The  colymbi,  or  rfoucJfccrs,  or  loons,  nre  admirably 
conformed  for  diving,  covered  with  thick  plumage,  and 
their  feathers  BO  slippery  that  water  cannot,  moisten 
them." — Hay. 

doud  -lar,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]   The  name  given 
in  Scotland  to  thn  roots  of  the  Bogbcan,  M-  nyan- 
fli.i*  trifoliata,  Linn.j  an  aquatic  plant  of  a  very 
bitter  quality ;  sometimes  used  as  a  stomachic. 
'*  His  turban  was  the  doudlars  plet, 

For  such  the  Naiad  weaves. 
Around  wi*  paddock-pipes  beset, 
And  dangling  bog-bean  leaves." 

Marie  i  A.  Scott's  Poemx,  p.  10. 

dou'-dle,  s.    fEtym.  doubtful.]    The  root  of  the 
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instrument  similar  to  the  oaten  pipe  of  the  ancient  -. 

*d6u  -dy6,  *d6u'-dle,  s.    [DowDY.]    A  sloven. 

"  If  plaine,  or  homely,  we  saie  she  istidoudie,  or  a  slut.'* 
—Riche:  His  Farewell,  1681. 

dougn  (gh  silent),  *dagh,  *dah,  *daugh,  *daw> 
*dou,  *dogh,  *dogne,  Mow,  *dowe,  *dowghe,  *. 
[A.  S.  *ddft,  *ddh-  cogn.  with  Icel.  deig ;  Goth. 
daws;  Dut.  decc/;  Dan.  deig;  Sw.  deg;  Ger.  teig= 
Gotii.  deig  an  i  digan=to  knead. ^ 

1.  The  paste  of  bread,  or  of  pies,  yet  unbaked ;  a 
mass  composed  of  flour  or  meal  moistened    and 
kneaded. 

"  Smith,  cobbler,  joiner,  he  that  plies  the  (shears, 
And  he  that  kneads  the  dough;  all  loud  alike, 
All  teamed,  and  all  drunk  !" 

Cowper.-  Task,  iv.  476,  478. 

2.  Anything  resembling  dough  in  its  appearance 
or  consistency,  as  potter's  clay. 

€"  ^fl/  rake  is  dough:  My  affairs  have  miscarried; 
I  have  failed. 

"  3f(/  cake  i&  dough.    But  Til  in  among  the  rest  ; 
Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shretctv.  1. 

"dougll-baked,  a.  Not  perfectly  baked;  hence, 
imperfect,  unfinished;  deficient  in  intellect. 

"The  devil  take  thee  for  an  insensible,  dough-baked  var- 
let."—  Richardson:  Clarissa,  vii.  181. 

*dOUgh-face,  s.  One  who  is  too  pliable,  and  is 
easily  turned  to  any  purpose. 

*dough-faced,  a.  Cowardly,  weak-minded,  pli- 
able, easily  molded  or  turned. 

*dough-faceism,  ».  The  quality  of  being  pliable. 
pliableness;  readiness  to  bo  led  or  turned  to  any 
purpose ;  cowardly  weakness. 

*dough-kneaded,  a.    Soft  like  dough. 

"He  demeans  himself  in  the  dull  expression  so  like  a 
dough-kneaded  thing,  that  he  has  not  spirit  enough  left 
him  so  far  to  look  to  his  syntax,  as  to  avoid  nonsense." — 
Milton:  Apology  for  Smectymnuas. 

dongh-kneader,  8.  A  pair  of  rollers,  one  corru- 
gated lengthwise  and  the  other  transversely,  work- 
ing in  a  frame  with  two  inclined  boards  and  a  disk 
below  the  lowerroller propelled  by  a  crank,  and  the 
rollers  geared  together  by  an  elastic  cross-band. 
There  are  other  forms,  such  as  a  roller  swiveled  to 
n  post,  like  tho  brake  of  a  biscuit-maker,  which  i^ 
also  a  dough-kneader. 

do  Ugh -mixer,  K,  A  fcnoadiup-machiuc  consisting 
of  a  vessel  having  two  pipes  entering  through  its 
head  ami  a  discharge- pipe  at  the  bottom.  The  flour 
is  placed  in  the  vessel,  and  the  yeast  and  water, 
highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  mixed  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  salt,  are  passed  into  the  vei-^-1 
through  one  of  the  upper  pipes,  and  the  whole  in- 
corporated by  the  revolution  of  a  vertical  shaft 
with  stirrors ;  when  thoroughly  mixed,  the  contents 
of  the  vessel  are  discharged  through  the  pipe  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  a  kind  of  pug-mill. 

dOUgh-nut,  «.  A  kind  of  small  round  cake  made 
of  flour,  eggs,  and  sugar,  moistened  with  milk,  and 
fried  in  lard,  popular  in  this  country. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wg,     w$t,     here,     camel,     h5r,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or,     wtire,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     dire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian.     »,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


dough-pill 


dough-pill,  a.  A  pill  made  of  dough,  containing 
no  drugy.  and  therefore  having  no  medicinal  quali- 
ties, used  for  the  deception  of  credulous  patients 
suffering  from  imaginary  diseases. 

dough-raiser,  s.  A  pan  in  a  bath  of  heated 
water,  to  maintain  a  temperature  in  the  dough 
favorable  to  fermentation. 

*dougli-iib,  *douw-ribbe,  *dov-rybbe,  *dow- 
rybbe,  *dow-ryble,  s.  An  implement  for  scraping 
and  cleaning  a  dough-trough. 

dough-trough,  *  doughe-troughe,  *  dowe- 
trowe,  *dowe-trowghe,  s.  A  baker's  or  house- 
hold receptacle,  in  which  dough  is  left  to  ferment. 
It  consists  of  a  water-tight,  covered  vessel  of  tin  or 
other  suitable  material,  with  a  perforated  shelf 
across  the  center.  The  receptacles  containing  the 
dough  are  placed  upon  this  perforated  shelf,  and 
then  covered  with  a  cloth  to  prevent  the  condensa- 
tion of  moisture  upon  the  surface  of  the  dough. 
Warm  water  is  then  poured  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  vessel,  after  which  it  is  closed  by  means  of  a 
cover. 

dought,  pret.  of  i:    [Dow.]    Could ;  was  able. 

"Went  home  to  Saint  Leonard's  Crags,  as  well  aa  a 
woman  in  her  condition  donght." — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  ch.  xxiii. 

*dought'-I-hood  <gh  silent),  *dught~i-hede,  s. 
[Eng.  doughty  i  -hood.]  Doughtiness,  valor,  brav- 
ery. 

dought-M?  (gh  silent),  *dought-i-liche, 
*douht-e-li,  »  dught-i-le,  *  dught-tel-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  doughty;  -ly.]  In  a  doughty  or  valiant  man- 
ner ;  with  doughtiness. 

dought'-I-ness  (gh  silent),  *douht-y-nesse, 
*duhht-igh-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  doughty ;  •ness.']  Valor, 
bravery. 


MUQU      V4,          V4UUU      V*gU,          MUUft      I 

from  dugan=to  be  able;  Dan.  dt/g1iy=able;  Sw. 
dugtig;  Icel.  dygthu.gr;  Ger.  tuchtig.]  [Do(2),v. ; 
Dow  (1).] 

1.  Brave,  valiant,  noble,illustrious,  renowned  for 
valor  and  brave  deeds.    (Used  both  of  persons  and 
things.) 

2.  Frequently  used  in  burlesque  or  ironically. 

Strong-handed,  mighty, 


'doughty-handed,  a. 
valiant. 

dough>?    (gh    silent),    *i 
dough;  -j/.J 

1.  Lit. ;  Consisting  of,  or  of 


dough-ey,   a.     [Eng. 
of  the  nature  of,  dough ; 


like  dough. 
*2.  Fig. :  Soft,  unhardened,  unsound, 
dduk,  s.    [DooK.] 

*d6uk,  v.  t.  [DUCK,  t).]  To  plunge  forcibly  into 
water ;  to  put  under  water. 

"The  rosy  Phebus  rede 
His  wery  Rtedis  had  aoukit  oner  the  hede." 

Douglas,  Virgil,  898,  41. 

douk-ar,  s.  [Eng.  douk;  -ar=-cr.]  A  water- 
fowl ;  called  also  Willie-fisher ;  the  Didapper,  or 
Dabchick. 

*ddule,  s.  [DrLL.J  A  fool;  a  blunt  or  stupid 
person. 

"  I  am  but  ane  oule, 

Againis  natnr  in  the  nycht  I  waik  into  weir, 
I  dar  do  nocht  in  the  day  bot  droup  as  a  doule." 

Houlate,  i.  6. 

ddum,  doom,  «.  [A  native  word,  current  in 
Upper  Egypt.] 

doum-palm,  doom-palm,  s. 

Bot. ;  Hyphcene  fhebaica.  a  species  of  palm,  a 
native  of  Egypt,  remarkable  for  the  manner  in 
which  its  trunk 
divides  dichoto- 
mously,  the 
branches  termi- 
nating in  tufts 
of  large  fan- 
shaped  leaves. 
The  pericarp  is 
about  the  size 
of  an  apple,  and 
is  used  as  food 
by  the  poorer 
classes.  It  has 
a  taste  resem- 
bling that  of 
gingerbread, 
whence  the  tree 
itself  is  some- 
times called  the 
Gingerbrea  d- 
tree.  The  fibers 
of  the  I  i  • ;  i  i  - 
stalks  are  made 
into  ropes,  and  small  ornaments  are  made  of  the 
seeds.  An  infusion  of  the  rind  is  used  in  fevers, 
and  as  an  aperient. 


Doum-palm. 
1.  Fruit. 
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•doun-geoun,  s.    ]DONJOX,  DUNGEON.] 

1.  The  strongest  tower  belonging  to  a   fortress. 
being  designed  as  a  place  of  last  resort  during   a 
siege. 

"  He  send  thiddyr  to  tumbill  it  doun, 
Bath  tour,  and  cartel],  aud  doungeoun." 

Barboitr,  x.  497. 

2.  A  tower,  in  general ;   in  the  following   sense 
applied  to  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

"  That  historie,  Maister,  wald  I  knaw, 
Quhy,  and  for  quhat  occasioun, 
Thay  buildit  sic  ane  strong  dungeon." 

Lyndsay:  Monarchy  (1592),  p.  46. 

3.  A  dungeon,  a  prison. 
doup  (!),«.    [Dips.] 

U  In  a  doup:  In  a  moment. 

"  And,  in  a  doup, 
They  snapt  her  up  bail  h  stoup  and  ronp." 

K<imsay:  Poems,  ii.  527. 

d6up  (2),  s.    [A  corruption  of  dollop  (q.  v.).] 
*1.  The  breech  or  buttocks. 

"  At  the  salt  doup" — Vrquhart :  Rabelais,  p.  97. 

2.  The  bottom,  but>end. 

"  A  servant  lass  that  dressed  it  hersell,  wi'  the  dotip  o'  a 
caudle  and  a  drudging-box." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  v. 

3.  A  cavity. 

dour,  doure,  dure,  a.    [Fr.  dur;  Lat.  ourus.] 

1.  Hard. 

"  Durst  not  rebel,  douting  his  dyntis  dour." 

Lyndsay:  Works  (1692),  p.  102. 

2.  Bold,  intrepid. 

"O  ye  doure  pepill  discend  from  Dardomus." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  70,  28. 

3.  Hardy,  able  to  bear  fatigue. 

"  We  that  bene  of  nature  derf  and  doure." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  299,  7. 

4.  Inflexible,  unbending,  obstinate. 

"  Mycht  nowthir  low  that  doure  mannis  mynd." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  467,  2. 

5.  Sullen. 

"He had  a  wife  was  dour  aud  din." 

Burns:  Sic  a  Wife  as  Willie  Had. 

6.  Stern. 

"  Hewy  of  statur,  dour  in  his  countenance." 

Wallace,  iv.  187. 

7.  Severe;  said  of  tho  weather. 

"  Biting  Boreas,  fell  and  Ootire, 
Sharp  shivers  thro1  the  leafy  bower." 

Burns:  A  Winter  Night. 

8.  Slow  in  growth ;  said  of  vegetation. 

9.  Impracticable ;  said  of  soil  that  defeats  all  the 
labor  of  the  husbandman. 

"One  of  the  dourest  and  most  untructable  farms  in  the 
mearns." — Scott:  Pirate,  ch.  iv. 

10.  Slow  in  learning ;  dull,  backward. 

"  As  dure  a  scholar  as  ever  was  at  St.  Leonard's." — Ten- 
nant:  Cardinal  Beaton,  p.  90. 

dour-seed,  s.  The  name  given  t«  a  late  species 
of  oats,  from  its  tardiness  in  ripening. 

*'A  third  -kind,  Halkerton,  or  Angus  oats:  these  are 
emphatically  called  dour-seed  (i.  e.,  late  seed),  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  others,  which  are  called  ear-seed,  or  early 
seed."—  Agr.  Sura.  Mid-Loth.,  p.  103. 

ddur-a(l),8.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  from 
Lat.  d«r««=hard.] 

Bot. :  The  heart-wood,  that  which  is  next  the 
center;  also  called  Duramen  (q.  v.). 

ddur  -a  (2),  *dur-ra,  e.  [The  Egyptian  name  of 
the  plant.]  A  kind  of  millet,  Sorghum  vulgare. 

dour-lach,  «.  [Gael.  dorlach=  a  satchel  of 
arrows.]  [DOELACH.]  A  bundle,  a  knapsack. 

"And  there  they  are,  wi'  gun  and  pistol,  dirk  and  dour- 
loch,  ready  to  disturb  the  peace."— Scott:  Bob  Hog,  ch. 

XXVI. 

dour'-lf,  d6ur-lie,  adv.    [Eng.  dour;  -ly.] 
1.  With  vigor,  without  mercy. 

"  Thir  ar  the  words  of  the  redontit  Roy,— 
Quhilk  hes  me  sent  all  cnntries  to  convoye, 
And  all  misdoars  dourlte  to  downthring." 

Lyndsay:  S.  P.  K.,  ii.  211. 
<!.  Pertinaciously. 

"The  thrid  dois  eik  so  dourly  drink, 
Quhill  in  hiswame  no  rowm  be  dry." 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  167,  St.  3. 

dour-ness,  door-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dour;  -nevs.~\ 
Obstinacy,  sullenness. 

" '  Waes  me  I'  said  Mrs.  MacClarty,  '  the  gndeman  taks 
Sandie's  doorness  mickle  to  heart!" — Cottagers  of  Qlen- 
burnie,  p.  198. 

dOur-OU-COU-11,  s.  [A  native  name.] 
ZoOl.:  The  native  name  for  two  species  of 
monkeys,  Nyctipithecus  trivirgatus,  and  JV.  rufipes. 
ihey  are  nocturnal  animals,  with  large  owl-like 
eyes.  They  are  carnivorous,  and  very  difficult  to  be 
tamnd.  They  are  natives  of  South  America.  [Nyc- 
TIPITHECTJS.] 


dove 

do~use  (i),  *douss,  *douze,  'dowse,  v.  t.  .(  L 
[Sw.  thtnsa= to  plump  down.  (Skcat.) ] 

A.  Transit  «'•  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  To  plunge  or  thrust  into  water  ;  to  dii>.  to 
duck. 

"  Hee  used    ...    to  be  dowssed  in  water  luke  worme." 

— Holland;  .v«(  tuiutt*,  p.  75. 

*2.  Fig.:  To  plunge,  to  immerse. 
" I  have    .    .    .    doitzed  my  carnal  affections  in  nil  lite 
vileness  of  the  world." — Hammond:   Works,  iv.  516. 

II.  Nuut. :  To  strike,  or  let  the  sails  fall  suddenly 
on  account  of  a  squall. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  plunge,  to  dip,  or  be  plunged  into 
water. 

*'  It  is  hot  jesting,  trivial  matter, 
To  swing  i'  th'  air,  or  douse  in  water." 

Butler-  Hudlbnu,  II.  1. 

douse  (2),  *dowse,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  dwcescan=t»  <•*- 
tinguish.]  To  put  out,  to  extinguish. 

doused,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DOUSE.] 
dous  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DonsE  (1),  v.'] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <6  particip.  adj.:    (Sec  tho 
verb.) 

C.  .-Is  siilmt. :  The  act  of  plunging  or  immersing  in 
water. 

dousing-chock,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  One  of  several  pieces  fayed  across  the 
apron  and  lapped  on  the  knight-head,  or  isside 
stuff  above  the  upper  deck. 

douze-ave,  s.    [Fr.  <Zouze=twelve.] 
Music :  A  scale  of  twelve  degrees. 

*douze-pere,  *dose-per,  *dos-i-per,  *dos-y- 
per,  *dos-se  per,  *doze  per,  *dus-e-per,  *dus- 
per,  *dus-se-per,  *duze-per,  s.  [O.  Fr.  doze;  Fr. 
douze  —  twelve ;  O.  Fr. par,  pair,per=a  peer  (q.  v.).] 

1.  (Properly  in  the  pi.) :  The  twelve  peers  or  close 
war   companions   of   Charlemagne.    Their    names 
appear  variously  in  the  several  romances,  but  the 
most  famous  were  Roland,  Oliver,  and  Ogier  tho 
Dane. 

"As  Charlys  stod  by  chance  at  conseil  with  hie  feris, 
Whiche  that  wern  of  frauce  his  oghene  dozepers." 
Sir  Ferumbras,  269. 

2.  One  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France. 

"Of  Koweloud  and  of  Olyver,  and  of  every  dosepf-r.'" 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lior..  '.'. 

3.  A  knight,  a  distinguished  warrior. 

"  VVyth  dukes  and  dusperes  of  dyvers  rewmee." 

Morte  Arthurr,  66. 

dive,  *dofe,  *douf,  *doufe,  *douve,  *dowe, 
*dowve,  *duve,  s.  [A.  S.  dufa;  O.  S.  duva;  Got.li. 
ditto;  0.  H.  Ger.  tuba;  Ger.  taube;  Dut.  duff; 
Dan.  due.  The  sense  is  diver,  from  A.  S.  d&fan=to 
dive,  in  reference  to  the  bird's  habit  of  ducking  or 
dipping  its  head.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  tho  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Messe's  towers,  for  silver  doves  renowned." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  705. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment  or  affec- 
tion, or  as  the  emblem  of  innocence. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornithology : 

(1)  Sing.:  The  English  appellation  of  the  ecnus 
Columbus,  or  Columba.    Thus   the  Stock-dove  is 
Columbus  or  Columba  cenits,  the  Ring-dove  C.  pa- 
lumbus,  the  Rock-dove  C.  livia,  and  the  Turtle-dovo 
C.  turtur.    No  very  clear  line  of  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  words  dove  and  pigeon,  thus  C.  livia  is 
often  called  the  Rock-pigeon  instead  of  the  Rock- 
dove  ;  yet  Ectopistes  migralurius  is  never  called  the 
Migratory  Dove,  but  only  the  Migratory  Pigeon. 

(2)  PL:  The  order  Colurnb»  (q.  v.).    Sometimes 
it  is  made  a  sub-order  of  Rasores,  in  which  case  it 
is  called  (.oiumbacei  or  Gemitores. 

If  Ground  dove :  [GBOCND  DOVE.] 

2.  Art:  The  Dove  in Christian  art  is  the  symbol 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  iii.  16) ;  as  such,  it  is 
represented   in   its  natural  form,  the  body  of   a 
snowy  whiteness,  the  beak  and  claws  red,  which  is 
the  color  natural  to  those  parts  in  white  doves. 
Ihe  nimbus  which  always  surrounds  its  head  should 
be  of  a  gold  color,  and  divided  by  a  cross,  which  is 
either  red  or  black.    A  radiance  of  light  invests  and 
proceeds   from    the   person   of   the   dove,    and   is 
emblematical  of  the  Divinity.    It  is  also  sometimes 
represented,  in  stained  glass,  with  seven  rays,  ter- 
minating in  stars.significant  of  the  seven  gifts  of 

fcha    U«.l»  Al»»h«4          tttl^i     A J~     il tl 


peace.  Doves  were  used  in  churches  to  serve  three 
purposes;  (1)  Suspended  over  altars  to  serve  as  a 
pyx.  (2)  As  a  typo  or  figure  of  the  Holy  Spirit  over 


San  ^l.r 
-clan,      -tlan  = 


't,03'11'     ?eUl     Ch°™S>     ?Wn>     *****'•     g0'     *em;     thi"'     *hls:     8ln.     as: 
n.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  = 


Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  b?l,     d«L 


dove-cot 

altars,  Iripti.^tories,  and  fonts.  13)  As  symbolical 
ornaments.  The  dove  is  also  an  emblem  of  tin1 
humau  soul,  and  as  such  is  seen  issuing  from  the 
hp.^i.f  ilying  martyrs  and  devout  persons.  (Fair- 
halt.) 

dove-cot,  dove-cote,  *dowfe-cote,  s.  A  small 
Jmu>o  or  box,  elevated  considerably  above  the 
ground  and  divided  into  compartments,  in  which 
tamo  pigeons  breed. 

"  Like  an  eagle  in  a  'lore-cot,  I 
Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanas,  v.  5. 

Dow-cot  pigeon :  A  domesticated  pigeon. 

"  Dove-cot  pigeons  dislike  all  the  highly-improved 
breeds."— Darwin:  Descent  of  Han  (1811),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiv. 

dove-dock,  s.    The  Coltsfoot,  Twisilago  forfara. 
'The   arable  land  wait   much  infested   with  various 
weeds,    as  the   thistle,   the    mugwort,  dove-dock." — Agr, 
•  tiffin.,  p.  84. 

*dove-drawn,  a.  Seated  in  a  car  drawn  by 
doves. 

dove-eyed,  «.  Having  eyes  expressive  of  or  char- 
acterized by  softness,  meekness,  and  mildness,  like 
thoso  of  a  dove. 

'dove-feathered,  a.  Disguised  in  white  feathers 
Hke  those  of  a  dove. 

"Dove-feathered  raven!  wolvish-ravening  lamb!" 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

dove-flower,  «. 

Kot. :  The  genus  Peristeria. 
dove-house,  *doff-howse,  *duff-ous,  s.   A  dove- 
cot. 

"  Shake,  quoth  the  dove-house:  'twas  no  need,  I  trow. 
To  bid  me  trudge."  Shakesp,:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  i.  8. 

dove-kie,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  name  given  to  the  Black  Guillemot 
(Oria  grylle),  a  native  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

dove-like,  a.    Meek,  gentle,  and  mild  as  a  dove. 

"  The  old  man  gray  and  dove-like,  with  his  great  white 
beard  and  long."  Longfellow:  Nuremberg. 

dove-monger,  s.    A  seller  of  or  dealer  in  doves. 

"  This  purging  of  the  temple  from  dove-mongers." — 
Fuller:  Pitgah  Hi'jht,  III.  ii.  9. 

dove's-foot,  s. 
Hot  n  mt : 

1.  A  popular  name  of  Geranium  molle,  from  the 
form  of  the  leaf. 

2.  The  Columbine,  Aquilegia  vulgaris. 

*d6ve,  v.  [Icel.  do/i=numb,  torpid,  do/i«l=to  be- 
come numb  or  torpid ;  da«/r=deaf.]  To  be  in  a 
doting  state,  to  be  half  asleep. 

*d6  ve-let,  s.  [Eng.  dove;  dim.  suff.  -let.]  A 
little  or  young  dove. 

'  do  -V§r,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Icel.  dura  =  to  nap:  durr=a 
nap;  doK/r=deaf.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  slnniber,  to  fall  asleep,  to  take  a 
nap. 

"At  Kelbuy  I  hae  sae  mony  orra  jobs  to  tak  up  my 
hand,  but  here  I  fa*  a  doverin  twenty  times  in  the  day 
frae  pure  idle-net." — Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  33. 

2.  To  walk  or  ride  half  asleep,  as  if  from  the  ef- 
fects of  liquor. 

"  He  cannily  carried  off  Gilliewhackit  ae  night  when  he 
was  riding  dovering  hame." — Scott:  Waverley,  oh.  xviii. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  stupid;  to  stupefy,  to  stun. 
-    "  Ane  o'  them  gave  me  a  nob  on  the  crown,  that  dorered 
me,   and   made  me  tumble  heels    o'er-head." — Perils  of 
)l",i,  iii.  416. 

Dover,  s.  A  seaport  of  Kent  county,  England,  66 
miles  southeast  of  London,  opposite  Calais,  Franco, 
with  which  there  is  daily  communication  by 
steamer. 

"  The  white  cliffs  of  Dover." — Shakespeare. 

Do  -ver,  s.  [Proper  name.]  An  English  physi- 
cian, who  first  prescribed  the  powder  known  by  his 
name. 

Dover's-powder,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  powder  compounded  of  ten  parts  each 
of  ipecacuanha  and  powdered  opium,  and  eighty 
parts  of  sulphate  of  potash.  It  is  employed  as  a 
sudorific  and  sedative. 

*d6've-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  dove;  -ship.]  The  char- 
acteristics, nature,  or  quality  of  a  dove;  dove-like 
nature  or  qualities,  as  meekness,  mildness,  inno- 
cence. 

"  For  us,  let  our  doveshlp  approve  itself  in  meekness  of 
suffering,  not  in  actionsof  cruelty." — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  on 
Unity  of  the  Chuivh. 

dftve  tail,  v.t.&t.  [Eng.  dove,  and  tail,  from 
the  shape  of  the  fitted  ends  of  the  board.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
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2.  Fig. :  To  adjust  or  fit  together  exactly :  to 
cause  two  things  to  fit  into  or  correspond  exactly 
with  each  other. 

"  Everything  also  has  been  adapted  to  it,  and,  as  it  were, 
fitted  and  dovetailed  into  it." — Brougham. 

II.  Carp. :  To  unite  by  means  of  dovetails. 
B.  Intrant.:    To   fit   into    or    correspond    with 
exactly. 

d&  ve-tail,  s.  &  a.    [DOVETAIL,  r.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Joinery:  A  flaring  tenon  adapted  to  fit  into  a 
mortise  with  receding  sides,  to  prevent  withdrawal 


Dovetails, 
o.  The  parts  detached.  6.  Fitted  together. 

in  the  direction  of  the  tension  it  will  be  exposed  to 
in  the  structure.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used  dove- 
tails of  wood  (joggles)  to  connect  stones  at  the 
corners  of  their  edifices. 

2.  Masonry:  Dovetailing  of  ashlar-work  was 
occasionally  adopted  in  olden  times,  but  was  first 
reduced  to  a  regular  system  by  Smeaton  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

dovetail  box-plane,  s. 

Joinery:  A  form  of  rabbet-plane  for  dressing 
dovetails. 

dovetail-Cutter,  s.  A  rotary  cutter  with  a  flar- 
ing bit  used  for  coring  dovetails. 

dovetail-file,  s.  A  thin  file  with  a  tin  or  brass 
back,  like  the  stiffener  of  a  dovetail  or  tenon  saw. 

dovetail-hinge,  8.  A  hinge  whose  leaves  are 
wider  at  their  outer  edges  than  at  their  hinging 
edges ;  a  hinge  whose  attaching  portions  are  branch- 
ing and  divergent,  like  a  swallow's  tail. 

dovetail-joint,  s.  The  junction  of  two  pieces  by 
means  of  splayed  tenons  and  corresponding  mor- 
tises of  the  respective  parts.  [DOVETAIL.] 

dovetail-marker,  «.  A  device  for  marking  the 
dovetail  tenons  or  mortises  on  the  respective 
boards.  The  two  plates  of  the  frame  are  set  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  each  has  a  scribing 
edge  adapted  to  mark  its  side  of  the  dovetail :  one 
plate  is  adjustable  to  regulate  the  widths  and  dis- 
tances, the  adjustable  gauge  plate  affording  a 
guide  in  setting  the  marker  for  the  next  scribe. 

dovetail-molding,  s. 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  molding  used  in  Roman  archi- 
tecture, and  somewhat  resembling  a  dovetail. 

dovetail-plane,  s. 

Joinery :  A  side-rabbet  plane  with  a  very  narrow 
sole,  which  may  be  made  by  inclination  to  dress  the 
sides  of  dovetail  tenons  or  mortises.  The  side- 
rabbet  plane  may  have  an  under-cutting  bit  with  a 
flat  lower  edge,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the 
mortise. 

dovetail-plates,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild. :  Plates  of  metal  let  into  the  stern-post 
and  keel  of  a  vessel  to  bind  them  together.  Similar 
plates  are  used  for  joining  the  stern-foot  with  the 
fore-end  of  the  keel. 

dovetail-saw,  s. 

1.  A  saw  for  cutting  the  dovetail-tenon  on  the  ends 
of  boards ;  or  cutting  the  dovetail-mortises  in  the 
face  or  ends  of  boards  to  receive  the  said  tenons. 
There  are  several  varieties.    One  consists  of  a  pair 
of  circular  saws  running  in  planes,  bearing  such 
angular  relation  to  eacn  other  as  to  give  the  re- 
quired obliquity  to  the  kerfs.    In  doyotailing-ma- 
chines  rotary  cutters  work  to  a  given  line,  and  also 
remove  the  material  between  the  cheeks  of  oppo- 
site dovetail  tenons.    Gangs  of  circular  saws  on  a 
mandrel  are  constructed  and  arranged  to  do  the 
same. 

2.  A  small  tenon-saw  adapted  for  cutting  dove- 
tails.   It  has  fifteen  teeth  to  the  inch,  ani  is  usu- 
ally about  nine  inches  in  length. 

3.  A  saw  having  two  cutting  edges,  one  at  right 
angles  to  the  other ;  one  edge  makes  the  side  kerf, 
the  other  the  bottom  kerf. 

dovetail-wire,  «.   A  kind  of  wire,  wedge-shaped 
in  cross-section. 
d&  ve  tailed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DOVETAIL,  ».] 


dowager 

do  ve-tail-ing,  in:  par.,  a.  &.  s.    [DOVETAIL,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  --).<  in:  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assitbft.:  The  act  or  art  of  fastening  by  means 
of  dovetails. 

dovetailing-machine,  s.  A  machine  having  a 
gang  of  chisels  orsaws  forcutting  dovetail-mortises 
or  the  kerfs  therefor. 

*d&v  -Ish,  *dove-yshe,  a.  [Eng.  doi'(e);  -ish.] 
Dove-like,  innocent. 

"Contempte  of  thya  world,  doveyshe  simplicitie,  ser- 
pentlike  wysdome." — Confut.  of  K.  Shaxton  U546),  sign.  G. 
iv.  b. 

dow(l),r.  i.    [Do,  v.] 

1.  To  be  able. 

"  This  gear  is  mine,  and  I  must  manage  it  as  I  dole ." — 
Scoff-  Rob  KUIJ,  ch.  nii. 

2.  To  avail,  to  profit,  to  be  of  any  worth  or  force. 
"  So  this  argument  dote  not,  Christ  is  offered  to  all,  ergo, 

he  is  receaued  of  all." — Bruce:  Sermon  vn  the  Sacrament, 
G.  7,  a. 

3.  To  thrive :  respecting  bodily  health. 

"  Dp  whate'er  we  can, 
We  never  can  thrive  or  dow." 

Ramsay  Poems,  ii.  249. 

4.  To  thrive  morally :  to  prosper  in  trade,  &c. 

5.  To  dare. 

6.  To  be  of  value  or  worth. 

"  Ten  pece  of  auld  clathis,  quhilkis  dow  nathing." — 
Inventories  (1589),  p.  60. 

dow  (2),  v.  i.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  DOVE,  r.] 

1.  To  fade,  to  wither:  applied  to  flowers,  vegeta- 
bles, &c. ;  also  to  a  faded  complexion :  "  He's  quite 
dow  d  in  the  color."    (Scotch.) 

2.  To  lose  freshness;  to  become  putrid  in  some 
degree. 

"  Oast  na  out  the  doufd  water  till  ye  get  the  fresh."— 
Ramsay. •  Scotch  Proverbs,  p.  21. 

3.  To  doze ;  to  fall  into  a  sleepy  state. 

"  Syne  piece  and  piece  together  down  they  creep, 
And  crack  till  baith  duir'd  o'er  at  last  asleep." 

Hoss:  Helenore,  p.  75. 

4.  To  trifle  with  ;  to  neglect. 

41  Good  day,  kind  Maron,  here  the  wark's  ne'er  doic'rf; 
The  hand  that's  diligent  ay  gathers  gowd." 

Horison:  Poems,  p.  161. 

*d<5w  (3),  *dowe,  v.  t.  [Fr.  douer;  from  Lat. 
do<o=to  endow;  dos  (genit.  dotis)  =  &  dowry.] 

1.  To  endow ;  to  give  a  dowry  or  portion  to. 
"Tho  lordschip  that  thei  ben  doieed  vM\."—Wyeliffe: 

Select  Works,  iii.  159. 

2.  To  give  over,  to  commit. 

"  O  lady  myn, 
To  whom  for  evere  mo  myn  herte  I  do\ce." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  v.  229. 

dow,  s.    [DOVE.]    Dove ;  a  term  of  endearment. 
"  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  gled,   my  bonny  dow." — Scott: 
Waverley,  ch.  xlii. 

dow-cot,  dow-cate,  s.   A  dove-cote  (q.  v.). 

dow  (1),  dhow,  «.  [Arab.]  An  Arab  vessel,  gen- 
erally from  150  to  250  tons'  burthen,  by  measurement 
about  85  feet  long  from  stem  to  stern,  20  feet  9  inches 
broad,  and  11  feet  6  inches  deep.  It  is  grab  bnilt, 
with  ten  or  twelve  ports,  and  designed  for  war.  There 
is  but  one  mast,  which  reaches  forward  to  support  a 
heavy  lateen  sail,  and  afford  room  for  it  to  be  raised 
or  lowered.  Many  Arab  dows  trade  between  the 
south  of  Arabia  and  India ;  others  cruise  as  pirates 
in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Arabian  Gulf.  (3/r.  Edye : 
Journal  Royal  Asiat.  Soc.,  i.,  11, 12.) 

dow(2),s.  [Dow (!),».]  Worth, avail, value, force. 

d(5w  (3),  s.    [An  abbreviation  of  dower.] 

dow-purse,  s.  A  considerable  sum  of  money 
anciently  put  into  a  purse  and  presented  at  the 
wedding  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  as  the  pur- 
chase of  her  person.  Tho  custom,  or  one  similar  to 
it,  obtained  among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans.  ( Wharton,  <&c.) 

*d<Sw  -a-ble,  o.    [Eng.  dote  (3),  v.;  -able.]   That 
may  or  can  be  endowed ;  entitled  to  a  dower. 
"  At  the  age  of  nine  years  she  is  dowable." — Cowel. 

*dow-age  (age  as  Ig),s.  [Eng.  dow; -age.]  An 
endowment,  a  dower. 

"  Thy  revenues  cannot  reach 
To  make  her  dowage  of  so  rich  a  jointure." 

Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton. 

dow  -ager  (ager  as  Ig-Sr),  «.    [Eng.  dowag(e); 
-er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  title  given  to  a  widow  to  distinguish  her 
from  the  wife  of  her  husband's  heir,  bearing  the 
same  name  or  title.    The  widow  of  a  king,  after  the 
marriage  of  his  successor,  is  called  Queen  Dowager. 

"  1  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Right's  Dream,  i.  1. 

2.  An  old  lady. 


fate,    fat.    fare,     amidst,     whSt,     All,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     as,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


dowager-queen 


II.  Law:  A  widow  endowed  or  having  a  jointure ; 
a  widow  who  either  enjoys  a  dower  from  her  de- 
ceased husband,  or  who  has  property  of  her  own 
brought  by  her  to  her  husband  on  marriage,  and 
settled  on  her  after  his  decease. 

dowager-queen,  s.  The  same  as  QUEEN-DOW- 
AOEE  (q.  v.)  [1. 1.) 

*dow -ager-Ism  (ager  as  Ig-gr),s.  [Eng.  dow- 
ager ;  -WOT.]  The  state,  rank,  or  condition  of  a  dow- 
ager ;  formality,  as  that  of  a  dowager. 

*dow-aire,  *dow-ayre,  s.  [Fr.  douaire.]  A 
dowry. 

"  Ther  as  ye  profre  one  such  dowayre 
As  I  ferst  brought." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,724,  8,726. 

*do"w  -a-rl-ar,  *dow-ri-er,  «.  [Fr.  doiiairiere.] 
A  dowager. 

"  In  presence  of  the  Quenis  Grace,  Marie,  Qusne  Dow- 
ariar  aii«l  Regent  of  the  realme  of  Scotland,  aud  thre 
Eatatis  in  this  present  Parliament,  compeirit  Maister 
Henri"  Lander,  Aduocat  to  our  Soueraiie  Ladie."-^cfs: 
Marie,  1555  (ed.  1566),  ch.  xxvui. 

*d<5w-at,  *dow-att,  s.  [DIVET.]  A  thin  flat 
turf. 

"Freedome  of  foyage,  pasturage,  fewall,  faill,  dotcatt." 
—Acts:  James  V.,  1593  (ed.  1814),  p.  17. 

*d<Swde,  *doude,  s.  [DOWDY.]  A  dowdy,  a  slat- 
tern. 

"  In  thy  rage  calle  her  foule  dowde." — Breton:  A  Mur- 
murer,  p.  9. 

do%  -df ,  *dow-die,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  of. 
dow  (1),  v.,  and  dawdle.} 

A.  As  subst. :  An  awkward,  ill-dressed,  inelegant, 
vulgar-looking  woman. 

"Laura  to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchen-wench;  Dido  a 
dowdy;  Cleopatra  a  gipsy;  Helen  and  Hero  hildings  aud 
harlots." — Shakesp.:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Awkward,  ill-dressed,  vulgar-looking 
"  No  housewifery  the  dowdy  creature  knew; 

To  sum  up  all,  her  tongue  confessed  the  shrew." 

Gay. 

•dow -df-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  dowdy;  -ish.]  Dowdy, 
awkward,  vulgar-looking,  ill-dressed. 

'•  A  fifth  looks  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  suburban." 

Byron:  Beppo,  Ixvi. 

do  wed,  dtfwd,  a.    [Dow  (2), «.] 

1.  Dead,  flat,  spiritless. 

2.  Applied  to  meat  beginning  to  become  putrid. 

do"w  -el,  *doul,  *dow-el,  *dow-el-ege,  s.  [Fr. 
douille=a  socket ;  Lat.  ductile,  from  dwco=to  lead, 
to  draw.J 

1.  A  pin  used  to  connect  adjacent  pieces,  pene- 
trating a  part  of  its  length  into  each  piece  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  junction.    It  may  be  per- 
manent and  glued  into  each  piece,  as  in  the  boards 
forming  the  leaf  of  a  table.    Or  it  may  serve  as  a 
joint  to  hold  detachable  pieces  in  position,  as  the 
parts  of  a  flask.     The  slabs  of  calcareous  gypsum 
or  "  Mosul  marble  "  which  line  the  adobe  palaces 
of  Nimroud  were  united  by  wooden  and  bronze 
dowel-pins.    The  several  blocks   in  each  layer  of 
masonry  in  Smeaton's  Eddystone  [English]  light- 
house were  cramped  together,  and  the  layers  were 
prevented  from  slipping  on  each  other  by  oaken 
dowels. 

"The bases  and  frusta  of  the  columns  were  united  by 
copper  dowels,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Half- 
carnassus." — Antiquities  of  Ionia,  1881,  pt.  iv. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  driven  into  a  wall,  as  a  means 
of  nailing  lining  or  finishing  work  thereto ;  a  dook. 

3.  Wooden  pins  used  to  fasten  the  parts  of  the 
felloe  of  a  wheel  together. 

dowel-bit,  s.  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted  to  be 
used  in  a  brace.  The  semi-cylinder  which  consti- 
tutes the  barrel  of  the  bit  terminates  in  a  conoidal 
cutting  edge ;  it  is  also  called  a  Spoon-bit.  [BiT  j 

dowel-joint,  s.  A  junction  formed  by  means  of 
a  dowel-pin  or  pins,  such  as  the  heading  pieces  of  a 
tight  barrel  head. 

dowel-pin,  s.  A  pin  or  peg  uniting  two  portions, 
as  the  pieces  of  heading  for  a  cask ;  a  dowel. 

dow'-el,  *dowl,  t>.  *.  [DOWEL,  s.]  To  fasten  to- 
gether by  means  of  dowels  or  pins  inserted  in  the 
edges. 

dow'-eled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DOWEL,  «.] 
d<Sw'-el-Ing,  pr.  par,,  a.  &  s.    [DOWEL,  ».] 
A.  it  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.;    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  fastening  together  by 
means  of  dowels. 

dowellng-machine,  s. 

Coopering^:  A  machine  for  boring  the  dowel-holes 
in  the  meeting  edges  of  the  pieces  which  form  the 
heads  of  tight  casks. 
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do\ir-gr,  *dow-aire,  *dow-ayre,  s.  [Old  Fr. 
doaire;  Fr.  douaire;  Low  Latin  dotarium,  from 
Lat.  doto— to  endow,  to  dower ;  dos  (genit.  dotis)=a 
dower;  do=to give.] 

1.  An  endowment ;  that  with  which  any  person  or 
thing  is  endowed. 

"  The  hour 

Which  led  me  to  that  lady's  bower 
Was  fiery  Expectation's  dower." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  vii. 

2.  The  property  which  a  wife  brings  to  her  hus- 
band in  marriage. 

"  We  have  this  hour  a  constant  will  to  publish, 
Our  daughters'  several  dowers,  that  future  strife 
May  be  prevented  now."  Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

3.  The  right  which  a  widow  has  to  a  certain  share 
— i.  e.,  one-third— of  her  deceased  husband's  real 
estate. 

"  A  widow's  dower  should  be  a  fourth  part  instead  of 
a  third." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*4.  The  gifts  of  a  husband  for  a  wife. 

5.  A  gift,  an  endowment. 

"  For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower, 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower." 

Scottt  Marmion,  ii.  3. 

\  Tenancy  in  dower  is  where  a  widow  takes  a 
third  of  such  lands  and  tenements  as  her  husband 
died_  entitled  to,  for  seizin  is  not  here  necessary, 
and  in  which  her  title  to  dower  has  not  been  pre- 
viously barred.  This  mode  of  providing  for  a  widow 
seems  to  have  been  unknown  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Saxon  constitution  of  England,  from  which 
country  our  laws  are  derived ;  for,  in  the  laws  of 
Kins  Edmund,  the  wife  is  directed  to  be  supported 
wholly  out  of  the  personal  estate.  Afterward,  as 
may  be  seen  in  gavelkind  tenure,  the  widow  became 
entitled  to  an  estate  in  one-half  of  the  lands,  pro- 
vided she  remained  chaste  and  unmarried;  as  is 
usual  also  in  copyhold  dowers,  or  freebench.  Some 
have  ascribed  dower  to  the  Normans,  but  it  was 
first  introduced  into  the  feudal  system  by  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Henry  III.  of  England.  The  person  endowed 
must  be  the  actual  wife  of  the  party  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.  If  she  be  divorced  a  vinculo  she  shall 
not  be  endowed ;  but  a  judicial  separation  does  not 
destroy  the  dower.  (Blarksione.) 

dtfw'-Sr,  v.  t.    [DOWEB,  s.] 

1.  To  endow;  to  give  as  a  dowry. 

*'  Dowered  with  our  curse." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

2.  To  furnish  or  endow  with  a  marriage  portion. 

"  She  shall  be  dowered  as  never  child  before." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  ix. 
d6"w'-ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DOWEE,  v.} 
*dow -gr-less,  a.    [Eng.  dower ;  -less.]    Without 
a  portion  or  dower ;  destitute  of  a  dower. 

"  Thy  dowerless  daughter."— Shakesp.:  Lear,  1.  1. 

dowf,  dolf,  *dowff,  a.  &  s.  [Icel.  daufr  =  deaf, 
dull.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Dull,  flat ;  denoting  a  lack  of  spirit  or  anima- 
tion. 

"  Dolf  wox  thare  spirits,  thar  hie  enrage  down  fell." 
Douglas:   Virgil,  76,  24. 
-.  Melancholy,  gloomy. 

"  How  doip/looks  gentry  with  an  empty  purse." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  64. 

3.  Dull,  sluggish,  drowsy,  stupid. 

"The  lad  can  sometimes  be  as  dowff  as  a  sexagenary  " — 
Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xlili. 

4.  Inactive,  lethargic. 

5.  Hollow,  dull :  applied  to  sound. 

6.  Silly,  frivolous. 

7.  Inert,  wanting  force  for  vegetation ;   as.  doirf 
land. 

8.  Wanting  the  kernel  or  substance ;  as,  a  dowf 
nut. 

9.  Dull  to  the  eye,  thick;  as,  a  dowf  day. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  stupid,  dull  fellow ;  a  numskull. 
"All  Carriok  crys— gin  this  dowf  were  drouned." 

Dunbar:  Evergreen,  ii.  56,  st.  14. 

dowf-art,  dof-art,  doof-art,  a.  &  s.  [Eng. 
dowf;  suff.  -art.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Stupid,  destitute  of  spirit. 

"  The  silly  do/art  coward." 

Poems  in  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  24. 

2.  Melancholy,  sad,  gloomy,  depressed  in  spirits. 

3.  Feeble,  inefficient. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  dull,  heavy-headed,  inactive  fel- 
low. 

"  Then  let  the  doofarts,  fash'  wi'  spleen, 
Cast  up  the  wrang  side  of  their  een." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  842. 

dtfw'-Ie,  dow-y',  a.  [Eng.  dow  (2),  v.:  -y.] 
Dull,  melancholy,  in  bad  health;  in  bad  tune; 
partly  withered. 

"And  then,  if  yo're  dowie,  I  will  sit  wi'  you  agliff  in  the 
evening  mysell."— Scott.-  Guy  Mannering,  oh.  xliv. 


down 

*dow-Ing,  *dow-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Dow,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  ofr  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  endowing;  an  endow- 
ment, a  portion. 

"Maydens  schulde  be  wedded  withoute  dowynge."— 
Trevisa,  iii.  37. 

dfiwks,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fissure  in  a 
rock ;  the  contents  of  such  a  fissure.  (Rossiter.) 

*d6~Wl,  v.  t.  [DowEL,  t>.]  To  fasten  or  join  to- 
gether with  dowels. 

"  These  boards  are  glued  together  and  dowled."^ 
Archoeologia,  xxxvi.  458. 

dowL  s.    [A.  S.  dcel=&  partor  portion.]    A  divis- 
ion.   [DOLE,  e.] 
IT  Dowl  and  deal:  A  division. 

d<5w  -las,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skinner  re- 
fers it  to  Dourlaus,  a  town  in  Picardy,  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  coarse  linen,  very  commonly 
worn  by  the  lower  classes  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
also  a  strong  calico  made  in  imitation  of  the  linen 
fabric. 

"  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas;  I  have  given  them  away  to 
bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters  of  them."— 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  8. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  the  material  described  in  A. 

"  The  cleanly  aid  of  dowlas  smocks." — Qay. 

•dowie  (1),  a.  [O.Fr.douille.]  One  of  the  fila- 
ments which  make  up  the  blade  of  a  feather; 
feathery  or  wool-like  down. 

"One  dowie  that's  in  my  plume." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  3 

d<Jwle(2),s.   [DowL.s.] 

dowle-stones,  s.  pi.    Stones  dividing  lands. 

*d<Jw  -iSss,  a.  [Emj.  dow  (1),  v. ;  -less.]  Feeble, 
without  energy  or  spirit,  unhealthy. 

down  (1),  *doun,  *doune,  *downe,  *dune,  8. 
[A.  S.  dun,  from.  Ir.  &  Gael.  <f«ii  =  a  hill,  a  fort, 
cogn.  with  A.  S.  tun=a  tort,  inclosure,  town ;  Ital., 
Sp.,  &  Port,  duna;  Ger.  dune;  Fr.  dune.] 

1.  A  mount,  a  low  hill. 

"On  the  fot  of  the  dune  the  men  clepen  munt  Oliuete." 
— Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  89. 

2.  A  long,  naked  tract  of  hilly  land,  principally 
sed  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle. 

Say  with  what  eye  along  the  distant  down 
Would  flying  burghers  mark  the  blazing  town." 
Byron:  Curse  of  Minerva. 

3.  A  ridge  or  bank  of  sand,  Ac.,  cast  up  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  or  wind  along  or  near  a  snore. 

"Behind  it  a  gray  down, 
With  Danish  barrows." 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  6,  7. 

*4.  A  plain,  or  bare,  open  piece  of  ground  on  the 
top  of  a  hill. 

"  They  went  to  a  certaine  downe  or  playne." — Hackluyti 
Vogages,  iii.  666. 

5.  (Pl.t:  A  name  given  to  the  roadstead  for  ship- 
ping lying  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Kent,  between 
the  North  and  South  Forelands. 

"  About  three  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  Downs." — Cooki 
First  Voyage  (Conclusion). 

d<5wn(2),s.  [Icel.  dunn ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  dun; 
Dan.  duun;  Dut.  dons;  O.  H.  Ger.  duni;  German 
daune.  (Skeat.)] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  fine,  soft  plumage  of  birds  under  the 
feathers,  and  especially  on  the  breasts  of  water- 
fowl. 

"A  tender,  weakly  constitution  is  very  much  owing  to 
the  use  of  down  beds." — Locke. 

*2.  A  bed,  as  made  of  feathers. 
"  We  with  waking  cares  and  restless  thoughts, 
Lie  tumbling  on  our  down,  courting  the  blessing 
Of  a  short  minute's  slumber." 

Denham:  Sophy,  v.  1. 

3.  The  first  soft,  downy  hair  on  the  human  face. 

"  Then,  past  a  boy,  the  callow  down  began 
To  shade  my  chin,  and  call  me  first  a  man." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  JEneld  viii.  218,  214. 

4.  The  soft  pubescence  of  plants ;  the  little  feath- 
er-like or  hair-like  substance  by  means  of  which  the 
seeds  of  certain  plants  are  transported  to  a  distance. 

"Any  light  thing  that  moveth,  when  we  find  no  wind, 
sheweth  a  wind  at  hand;  as  when  feathers,  or  down  of 
thistles,  fly  to  aud  fro  in  the  air." — Bacon:  Natural  His- 
tory. 

*5.  A  kind  of  thistle  (Carduus  tomentosua') .  (Skin- 
Her.) 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.   ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 
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•II.  -Fig.;  Anything  that  soothes  or  mollifies;  a 
place  of  ease,  comfort,  or  rest. 

"Thou  bosom  softness!  dotrn  of  all  my  cares! 
I  could  recline  my  thoughts  upon  this  breast 
To  a  forgetful  ness  of  all  my  griefs, 
And  yet  be  happy."        Southern:  Oroonoko,  v.  5. 

down-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Onopordum  acanthium,  from  the  leaves 
being  covered  over  with  a  long,  hairy  wool  or  cot- 
tony down.  (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

dtfwn,  *don,  *doun,  *downe,  *dun,  *dune,;>rep., 
adv.,  a.,s.&  interj.  [A  corrupt,  by  loss  of  initial  a 
of  Mid.  Eng.  a-down,  itself  a  corrupt,  of  A.  S.  of- 
dune=o3  or  from  the  hill.]  [Dowx  (!),«.,•  ADOWN.] 

A.  As  preposition : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Along  in  a  descending  direction ;  adown  ;  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  elevation  or  position. 

"Bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  as  warbled  to  the  string 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek." 

IHUon    II  Penseroso,  106-7. 

2.  Toward  the  mouth  or  place  of  discharge  of  n 
river,  Ac.,  in  the  sea  or  a  lake  ;  in  a  direction  with 
the  stream. 

"  Down  the  river  came  the  Strong  Man." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xviii. 

II.  Fig. .'  In  a  direction  from  the  capital  or  seat 
of  government  of  a  country  to  the  provinces,  or 
from  the  chief  terminus  of  a  railway,  &c.,  to  the 
subordinate  lines  or  stations. 

IT  (1)  Down  the  sound :  In  the  direction  of  the 
ebb-tide  toward  the  sea. 

(2)  Down  town:  Toward  or  in  the  city.  (Col- 
loquial.) 

B.  As  adverb: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Toward  the  ground,  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
elevation  or  position  ;  in  a  descending  direction. 

"  Down  from  his  head  the  liquid  odor  ran." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  Georgic  iv.  601. 

2.  Measuring  from  a  higher  point  to  a  lower ;  as 
far  down  as. 

"The  wombe  and  al  down  to  the  kne." 

Gower,  i.  24. 

3.  On  or  to  the  ground. 

"  Thai  fel  don  than  at  Joseph  fete." 

Cursor  .Vundl,  4,929. 

4.  From  the  sky  upon  the  earth. 

"  Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 
The  vessel  in  its  strength." 

Longfellow:  Wreck  of  the  Besperus. 

5.  To  the  earth ;  to  this  world. 

"  When  God  of  old  came  down  from  heaven 
In  power  and  wrath  He  came." 

Keble:  Chrittian  Year;  Whitsunday. 

6.  Below  the  horizon. 

"The  moon  is  down." — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  li.  1. 

7.  On  the  ground,  or  on  some  lower  elevation ;  as, 
to  sit  down. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  From   former  to  later,   more   recent,  or  the 
present  times. 

2.  To  or  in  a  state  of  subjection. 

3.  From  a  larger  to  a  less  bulk. 

"What  remains  of  the  subject,  after  the  decoction,  is 
continued  to  be  boiled  down,  with  the  addition  of  fresh 
water,  to  a  sapid  fat." — Arbuthnott  On  Aliments. 

4.  In  or  to  a  state  of  disgrace  or  disrepute. 
"A  man  who  has  written  himself  down." — Addison. 

5.  In  or  to  a  state  of  dejection,  depression,  or 
humility. 

•6.  Positively,  downright. 

"  Here's  a  villain  that  would  face  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart,  and  that  I  beat  him, 
And  charged  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gold." 
Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

7.  Downstairs,  out  of  bed. 

"Is  she  not  down,  so  late?  " 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  6. 

8.  On  paper,  &c. ;  on  record ;  as,  to  write  down  a 
Statement. 

"Prick  him  down.11 — Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  X 

9.  To  a  lower  price  or  value ;  as,  Wheat  has  gone 
down. 

If  (1)  To  be  or  come  down  upon : 

(a)  To  seize  with  rapidity.      • 

(6)  To  find  fault  with ;  to  rate  soundly. 

(2)  To  be  down  upon  one's  luck :  To  be  unlucky  or 
unfortunate.    (Slang.) 

"He  is  down  upon  hi*  luck;  he  knows  he  is  coming  to  an 
and." — Charles  Reade:  Never  Too  Late  to  .Vend,  ch.  xiiii". 

(3)  To  be  down  at  heel : 
(a)  Literally: 

(i)  To  have  the  upper  part  of  the  heel  turned 
down. 


(ii)  To  have  on  shoes  which  have  the  heels  turned 
down. 

(6)  Fig. :  To  be  slovenly,  slipshod,  seedy,  or  dis- 
reputable. 

(4)  Uj>  and  down : 

(a)  Here  and  there,  backward  and  forward. 
*(&)  Altogether,  in  everyway. 

"  Cp  and  dmen,  she  doth  resemble  thee." — Shakesp  : 
Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

(c)  All  through,  throughout. 

"  She  says  tip  and  down  the  town  that  her  eldest  son  is 
like  you." — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

(5)  To  go  down : 

(a)  Univ.:  To  leave  the  university  for  the  vaca- 
tion. 

(6)  Fig. :  To  be  admitted,  allowed,  or  received ;  to 
prove  acceptable. 

(6)  To  be  down  in  the  mouth:  To  be  chapfallen, 
discouraged,  or  dispirited. 

(7)  To  turn  down:  To  slight;  to  disappoint;  to 
"  go  back  on ;"  to  abandon.    ( U.  S.  Slang.) 

C.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  On  the  ground. 

"  Our  greatest  pleasure  is  in  seeing  it  so  often  near  fall- 
ing, without  being  ever  actually  down." — Goldsmith:  The 
Bee,  No.  iv. 

2.  Below  the  horizon.    [B.  I.  6.] 

3.  Formed  or  directed  downward. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Downcast,  dejected,  depressed. 
"  He  was  a  good  man,  though  much  down  in  spirit." 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii.  (Introd.) 
*2.  Downright,  plain,  direct. 

"  Her  many  down  denials." — "Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 
3.  Lower  in  price  or  value ;  as.  Wheat  is  down. 

D.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  depression  or  low  state  of  fortune ;  as,  the 
ups  and  downs  of  life. 

2.  A  state  of  mental  depression  or  dejection. 

E.  As  interjection : 

1.  Used  elliptically  for  go,  come,  or  fall  down. 
' '  Down !  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

2.  For  pay  or  lay  down. 

3.  Followed  by  with  for  throw,  take,  or  pull  down. 
"  Down  with  her,  down  with  her,  even  to  the  ground." — 

Psalm  cxxxvii.  7. 
*d6"wn,  v.  t.  &  i.    [DOWN,  prep.,  &c.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cast  down ;  to  subdue,  to  conquer, 
to  tame. 

"  The  hidden  beauties  seemed  in  wait  to  lie. 
To  down  proud  hearts  that  would  not  willing  die." 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

*\Down  brakes :  A  signal  given  by  the  engineer  of  a 
railway  train  to  his  brakemen  to  put  on  the  brakes. 

"  The  engineer,  when  he  discovered  that  the  switch 
had  been  left  open,  tried  to  put  on  all  the  brakes  and 
whistled  for  down  brakes,  but  it  was  of  no  avail." — Chicago 
Inter  Ocean,  Feb.  17,  1894. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  go  down  to  a  lower  place ;  to  descend. 
"  If  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should  down." — 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  go  down,  to  be  accepted,  to  be  admitted ;  to 
be  palatable. 

"  Probably  it  will  hardly  down  with  anybody  at  first 
hearing." — Locke. 

2.  To  be  digested. 

"  If  he  be  hungry  more  than  wanton,  bread  alone  will 
down."— Locke:  On  Education,  §  14. 

IF  To  downwith:  To  pull  or  tear  down.  [DowN, 
interj.  (3)] 

"  He  who  first  downs  with  the  red  cross  may  crave 
His  heart's  dearest  wish;  let  him  ask  it  and  have  ! 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxii. 

down-bear,  v.  t.    To  bear  down,  to  depress. 

down-beard,  s.  The  winged  seed  of  the  thistle 
or  sow-thistle. 

"  Like  an  idle  globular  down-beard.  Every  word  of  it  a 
potential  seed  of  infinite  new  dote nJteards  and  volumes." 
—Carlvlt;  Misctll.,  iv.  268. 

down-bearing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [DOWN-BEAK.] 

down-bow, «. 

Music :  The  bow  drawn  over  the  strings  from  the 
heel  or  holding  part  of  the  bow  to  the  point;  the 
greatest  power  of  tone  in  the  strings  is  elicited  by 
the  down  bow,  and  accordingly  it  is  generally 
used  on  the  accented  beats  of  a  bar.  (Stainer  <£ 
Barrett.) 

down  -  calling,  *doun  -  calling,  s.  A  crying 
down,  a  depreciation  by  public  proclamation. 

"  Douncalltng  of  the  dolouris  [dollars]." — Aberdeen  Reg. 


down-calving,  a.    Ready  for  calving. 
"  A  herd  of  fifty  newly-calved  and  down-calviny  cows 
and  heifers." — London  Times. 

down-cast,  a.  &s.    [DOWNCAST.] 
down-come,  doun-come,  e. 

1.  Descent ;  the  act  of  descending. 

"  The  sey  coistis  and  the  feildis 
Hesoundis,  ut  doun-come  of  the  harpies." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  78,  41. 

2.  A  fall,  in  whatever  sense.    Down-come  in  the 
market=the  fall  of  prici'>. 

3.  Overthrow. 

"It  had  amaist  a  down-come  at  the  Reformation,  when 
they  pu'd  down  the  kirks  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Perth."— 
Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xil. 

4.  Degradation  in  rank. 

"My  ain  grandfather,  who  was  the  Bon  of  a  great 
farmer,  hired  himsel  for  a  shepherd  to  young  Tarn  Lin- 
ton,  and  mony  ane  was  wae  for  the  down-come."—  Black- 
wood's  Magazine,  March,  1828,  p.  814. 

down-coming,  *downe-comming,  s.  Descent, 
the  act  of  descending. 

"  He  commeth  downe  in  such  aboundance  of  glorious 
light,  as  Babell  can  stande  no  longer,  no  more  then  could 
Sodome,  after  the  Angel,  his  downe-comming  to  see  it." — 
Forbes :  On  the  Revelation,  p.  180. 

down-ding,  s.  A  very  heavy  fall  of  rain,  sleet, 
or  snow. 

down-draught,  s. 

1.  Lit.  (pron.  down-draft) :  A  draught  or  current 
of  air  down  a  mine,  chimney,  &c. 

2.  Fiq.  (pron.  down-dr&t) :  Whatsoever  depresses, 
(Used  both  lit.  and  met.) 

"  Keep  vi'lence  aff  our  head,  we  yield 
To  nae  dutm-draught." — Pickcn:  Poems,  i.  68. 

down-draw,  s.  Overloading  weight ;  some  un- 
toward circumstance  in  one's  lot. 

"'Neath  poortith's  sair  down-draw, 
Some  o'  ye  fag  your  days  awa." 

Picken:  Poems,  i.  79. 

down-drug,  s.  What  prevents  one  from  rising 
in  the  world. 

"  Sae  love  in  our  hearts  will  wax  stranger  and  mair, 
Thro'  crosses  and  down-drug,  and  poortith  and  care." 
Northern  Antiquities,  p.  429. 

down-easter,  s.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  New 
England.  ( D.  S.) 

*dowu-gate,  *downe-gate,  s.  A  going  down,  a 
descent. 

'*  Downe-gate ,  or  downe  goynge.  Descensus."— Prompt. 
Pan: 

down-getting,  s.  Success  in  obtaining  a  reduc- 
tion. 

"  The  downe-getting  of  the  xii  deneris  fdeniers]  taking 
of  merchandis  gudis." — Aberd.  Reg.  A.  (1668),  v.  26. 

*down-gyved,  n.  Hanging  down  like  the  loose 
cincture  which  confines  the  fetters  round  the  ankles. 

[GIVE.] 

"His  stockings,  fouled, 
Ungartered,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

down-had,  s.  Anything  that  depresses  one, 
whether  in  respect  to  growth  or  external  circum- 
stances. 

down-haul,  s. 

Naut.:  A  rope  for  hauling  down  a  staysail,  jib, 
or  other  fore-and-aft  sail.  With  staysails  it  passes 
along  the  stay  through  the  cringles,  and  is  attached 
to  the  upper  corner. 

down-haul,  v.  t. 

Naut. :  To  haul  or  pull  down. 

down-hauler,  s. 

Kaut. :  The  same  as  DOWN-HAUL  (q.  T.). 

down-hawl,  s.    [DOWN-HAUL.] 

down-line,  «. 

Rail. :  That  line  of  a  railroad  which  leads  from 
the  main  terminus  toward  the  subordinate  stations. 

*down-100k,  s.     Dissatisfaction  or  displeasure, 
as  expressed  by  the  countenance ;  scorn,  contempt. 
"  'Twas  not  for  fear  that  I  my  fouks  forsook, 
And  ran  the  hazard  of  their  sair  down-look." 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  84. 

down-pouring,  s.    An  effusion  or  outpouring. 
A  down-pmiring  of  the  Spirit." — Society  Contend.,  p.  40. 

down-putting,  *doun-puttlng,  s.  Dejection, 
as  by  dethronement;  the  act  of  putting  to  death 
violently. 

"I  was  a  servand  to  your  father,  and  sal  be  ane  enemie 
to  thame  that  was  the  occasioun  of  his  doun-putting." — 
Pitscottie  Cron.,  p.  226. 
down-razed,  a.    Razed  to  the  ground. 
"  Lofty  towers  I  see  down-razed." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  64. 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  iw. 


down 


'down-roping,  a.  Hanging  down  in  glutinous 
fllami'in  >. 

"  The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale-dead  eyes." 
Shakesp.:  Hetiry  V.,  iv.  2. 

down-rush,  s.  A  rush  downward  or  toward  a 
center,  or  from  Che  exterior  to  the  interior  of  a 
body. 

down-set,  s. 

1.  A  beginning  in  any  line  of  business  ;  an  estab- 
lishment. 

"  You  have  a  heln  down-s?  t."  —  Marriage,  i.  120.  (Jamie- 
foil.) 

2.  Anything  that  produces  great  depression  ;  as, 
a  doirn-set  of  work;   work  that  overpowers  with 
fatigue. 

3.  The  nadir  or  lowest  point. 

"His  fortunes  were  for  ever  at  their  down-set."  —  Hol- 
land: Camden,  ii.  128. 

*down-setting,  *doun-setlng,  s.  The  setting  of 
the  sun. 

"  And  the  same  brod  hung  vp  daylie  f  ra  the  sone  rysing 
to  the  doun-sethiy  at  thair  mercat  croce."—  Acts  Jas.  VI., 
1698  (ed.  1814),  p.  174. 

down-share,  ». 

Agric.:  A  turf-paring  plow,  used  in  England, 
where  the  rolling  treeless  tracts  are  called  Downs. 
Thi'so  tracts  in  Sussex  are  the  home  of  the  South- 
down sheep. 

down-sitting,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  sitting  down  or  going  to  rest  ;  repose, 
rest. 

"  Thou  knowest  my  down-sitting  and  mine  uprising  ; 
thou  understandest  my  thoughts  afar  off."  —  Pa.  cuxix.  2. 

2.  The  session  of  a  court. 

"  Mr.  Gillespie  came  home  at  our  first  down-sitting."  — 
Baillie's  Lett.  ii.  261. 

If  To  do  anything  at  a  down-sittin'  :  To  do  it 
withoutrising. 

down-stairs,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj.:  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs;  on  a 
lower  floor. 

B.  As  adv.:  At   or   toward    the   bottom   of  the 
stairs  ;  to  a  lower  floor. 

down-stroke,  s. 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  stroke  or  blow  given  downward. 

2.  Penmanship:   A   thick    stroke   made,  with    a 
downward  motion  of  the  pen. 

down-tak,  s.  Anything  that  enfeebles  the  body, 
or  takes  it  down.  (Scotch.) 

down-taking,  *doun-taking,  s.  Reduction  in 
price. 

"  Ane  article  of  the  bargh  of  Cowpar,  anent  the  down- 
taking  of  their  customes."—  Acts  Jas.  VI..  1681  (ed.  1814), 
p.  214. 

down-through,  doun-through,  adv.  In  the 
low  or  flat  country  ;  as,  "I'm  gaun  doun-through" 
=1  am  going  to  the  lower  part  of  the  country  ;  "He 
bides  doun-through"  '=he  resides  in  the  lower  part. 
(Scotch.) 

down-throw,  *doun-thrau,  v.  t.  To  overthrow. 

"  The  spreit  of  Sathan  did  rigne  into  him,  as  being  the 
author  of  bludeschedding,  of  inducing  subiectia  to  oppres 
and  doun-thrau  thair  maisters,  and  sik  vther  horribil 
crymes."  —  Kicol  Burne,  F.  43,  b. 

down-throw,  downthrow,  s. 
Geology  and  Mining  : 

1.  The  act  of  casting  down  suddenly  or  more 
gradually,  by  earthquake  or  other  action,  the  strata 
on  one  side  of  a 

fault  to  a  lower 
level  or  p  1  a  t  - 
form  than  the 
correspon  ding 
one  on  the 
other. 

"Which  as- 
sumes each  fault 
to  have  been  ac- 
complished by  a 
single  upcast  or 
downthrow  of  sev- 
eral t  housand 
feet."  —  Lye  II:  Down-throw. 

Manual  of  Oeol.t  ch.  v. 

2.  The  strata  thus  cast  down. 

Let  c  D  be  a  "fault"  which  has  severed  the 
strata  and  made  them  not  continuous,  then  there 
is  a  down-throw  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  fault, 
so  that  the  bed  E  F  has  been  sunk  to  the  lower  level 
i  K,  the  bed  p  a  to  K  L,  and  o  H  to  L  M.  [FAULT.] 

*down-  weight,  ».  Full  weight  ;  sufficient  weight 
to  draw  the  scale  down. 

"In  attributing  due  and  down-weight  to  every  man's 
gifts."—  Backet:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  69. 

d<5w  -na,  v.  i.  [A  corruption  of  dow  and  not.]  To 
be  unable.  [Dow,  v.] 

"  And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  naig, 
Then,  Lord  be  thankit,  lean  beg."—  Burns. 
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down-by,  down-bye,  adi:  [Eng.  down;  by.] 
Down  the  way. 

"  .  .  .  or  before  the  marquis,  when  ye  gang ','"»•/( -/'?/•" 
— Scott:  Bride  of  Lanimermoor,  ch.  iivi. 

dO^wn  -cast,  a.&s.    [Eng.doum,  andcas/Cq.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Cast  or  turned  toward  the  ground;  dejected, 
sad. 

"  Conscious  passion  plainly  speaks 
In  downcast  look  and  blushing  cheeks." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  ii.  80. 

2.  Sad,  gloomy,  depressed,  dispirited. 

"The  discourse 
Again  directed  to  his  downcast  friend." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit,:  The  act  of  turning  tr  casting  toward  the 
ground. 

"  Come,  let's  be  sad,  my  girls; 
That  downcast  of  thine  eye,  Olympias, 
Shows  a  fine  sorrow." 

Beaum.  A  Flet.:  Maid's  Tragedy,  ii.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  An  overthrow,  misfortune. 

"...     and   of    the  douncast  whairinto  now  he  was 
brought."—  Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  493. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  The  ventilating-shaft  of  a  mine,  down 
which  air  passes  to  the  workings ;  as  opposed  to  the 
up-cast. 

2.  Geol. :  The  same  as  DOWN-THROW  (q.  v.). 
*d<5wn  -cast-In jj,  a.     [Eng.  dotrn,  and  casting.] 

Depressing,  dejecting;   causing  depression  or  de- 
jection. 

*d<5wn -cast-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dcnvncast;  -ness,] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  downcast  or  dejected ; 
sadness. 

"  Your  doubts  to  chase,  your  downcastness  to  cheer." 

D.  M.  Moir. 

*downed,  a.  [Eng.  down,  s. ;  -ed.]  Supplied  or 
stuffed  with  down. 

"  What  pain  to  quit  the  world,  just  made  their  own ; 
Their  nest  so  deeply  downed,  and  built  so  high  !" 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  viii.  213,  214. 

dO*W  ne-way,  v.  t.  [Mid.  Eng.  doune,  and  way= 
weigh.]  To  weigh  down;  to  counterbalance.  (Spen- 
ser.) 

dtfwn  -fall,  *down-fal,  s.  [Eng.  down,  and  fall 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  Literally: 

I.  A  fall  or  falling  downward,  or  to  the  ground. 

"  Each  downfal  of  a  flood  the  mountains  pour 
From  their  rich  bowels,  rolls  a  silver  shower." 
Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

*2.  That  which  falls  suddenly  downward:  a  water- 
fall. 

3.  A  declivity  in  ground,  a  slope,  a  precipice. 

"  We  wad  be  a  great  deal  the  better  o'  twa  or  three  rigs 
aff  Skelfhill  for  a  bit  downfa'  to  the  south."— Perils  of 
Man,  i.  63. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  sudden  fall,  descent,  or  overthrow  from  a 
position  of  power,  honor,  wealth,  rank,  fame,  &c. ; 
a  loss  of  rank,  honor,  or  position ;  ruin,  destruction, 
disgrace. 

"Such  an  array  of  regular  troops  had  not  been  seen  in 
Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Koman  empire."  — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*2.  The  waning  or  disappearing. 

"  'Tween  the  spring  and  downfall  of  the  light." 

Tennyson:  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  108. 

If  Winter  downfall :  The  practice  of  allowing  the 
sheep  to  descend  from  the  hills  in  winter  to  the 
lower  lands  lying  contiguous. 

"The  proprietors  of  hill  land  pasturages  would  appear 
to  have  obtained  the  right  of  winter  downfall  for  their 
sheep."—  Agr.  Sitrv.  Peeb.,  p.  127. 

ddwn'-fall-en,  a.  [Eng.down,  and  fallen  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.:  Fallen  into  ruins ;  ruined,  dilapidated. 
"The  land  is  now  divorced  by  the  downfallen  steep  cliffs 

on  the  farther  side." — Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  Fig.:   Ruined;  fallen  or  thrown  from  power, 
rank,  or  position. 

"  And  gathering  all  whose  madness  of  belief 
Still  saw  a  savior  in  their  downfallen  chief." 

Moore.-  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

If  For  the  difference  between  downfall  and  fall, 
see  FALL. 

d<Swn  -heart-ed,  a.  [Eng.  down,  and  hearted.] 
Dejected  or  depressed  in  spirit;  dispirited. 

*'  Dinna  be  overly  downhearted  when  ye  see  how  wonder- 
fully ye  are  ta'en  uare  o'." — R.  Gilhaize,  ii.  317. 

dtfwn  -hill,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  down,  and  hill  (q.  v.).] 
A.  As  adj. :  Sloping  downward,  descending,  de- 
clivous. 

"And  the  first  steps  a  downhill  greensward  yields." 

Congreve. 


downrightly 


B.  As  adverb; 

1.  Lit.:  On  a  slope  downward  or  descent. 

"Heavy  the  third,  and  stiff,  he  sinks  upac.-, 
And  though  'tis  downhill  all,  but  creeps  along  the  race.** 


Dry<t''>i; 


tl;  Metamorphoses  xv. 


2.  Fig.  :  Toward  ruin  or  disgrace  ;  as,,He  is  going 
fast  downhill, 

*ddwn'-l5t,  s.     [English  down,  and  suff.  -tef.]    A 

passage  down. 

"A  dojentrt  to  that  bottomless  pit.**—  Allestree.-  Forty 
Sermon*,  i,  137. 

Hav- 

gloomy, 


*d<Swn  -looked,  a.  [~E.ng.down;  look;  -ed.] 
ing  a  dejected  look;  dispirited,  depressed,  gl 
sad. 

"  Men  were  they  all  of  evil  mien, 
Downlooked,  unwilling1  to  be  seen." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Hi.  19. 

dO~wn  -lyMhg,  a.  &s.  [English  down,  and  lying 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Lying  on  the  ground  or  on  a  place  of  rest. 

2.  Fig. :  About  to  bo  brought  to  bed  or  in  travail 
of  childbirth. 

B.  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  lying  down  or  of  taking  repose. 

2.  The  time  of  retiring  to  rest  or  of  taking  repose. 
"  All  these  [servants]  were  daily  attending  doivntying 

and  uprising.  '—Cavendish;  Life  of  Wolaey. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  giving  birth  to  a  child ;  childbirth ; 
the  time  of  parturition. 

"  Mrs.  Balwhidder  was  at  the  down  I  a  ing  with  my  eldest 
son."— Gait:  Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  91. 

2.  The  act  of  sitting  down  or  taking  up  a  position 
before  a  fortified  place  in  order  to  besiege  it. 

"  Perceiving  what  hurt  the  enemy  was  ableto  have  done 
us,  before  our  downlying." — Jfonro;  Expedition,  pt.  ii.( 
p.  16. 

d<5wn -pour,  s.  [Eng.  down,  and  pour  (q.  v.).J 
A  very  heavy  and  persistent  shower  of  rain. 

"  About  10,000  people  assembled  in  the  park  despite  the 
heavy  downpour  of  rain."— London  Times. 

ddwn -right  (gh  silent),  *doon-right,  *doun- 
ryght,  *doun-rightes,  *dun-riht,  a.  &  adv. 

[Eng.  down,  and  right  (q.  v.).] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :     Directed    straight    downward ;     direct 
from  above  below. 

"  I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  HI.,  i.  1. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Directly  to  the  point ;  plain,  evident. 

"  In  these  phenomena  of  sound  we  travel  a  very  little 
way  from  downright  sensible  experience."— Tyndall:  Frag. 
of  Science  (3d  ed.),  ch.  vii.,  p.  133. 

2.  Open,  apparent,  plain,  undoubted,  undeniable. 

"  Others  are  dragged  into  the  crowded  room 
Between  supporters;  and,  once  seated,  sit 
Through  downright  inability  to  rise." 

Cowper.-  Task,  i.  478-80. 

3.  Plain,  undisguised. 

"  I  would  rather  have  a  plain  downright  wisdom  than  a 
foolish  and  affected  eloquence." — Ben  Jonson.-  Diacoveriet. 

4.  Plain,  artless,  blunt,  straightforward. 

'•  Old  Fact  so  stared  him  in  the  face,  after  his  plain 
downright  way,  that  the  count  was  struck  dumb." — Ad- 
dison:  Count  Tariff. 

B.  As  adverb: 

I.  Lit.:    Straight  or  directly   downward;    right 
down. 

"  A  giant's  slain  in  fight 
Or  mowed  o'erthwart,  or  cleft  downright.'* 

Butler:  Hudibraa. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  In   plain    terms,    without   ceremony,    plainly, 
bluntly,  directly. 

4<  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright  he  was."  — 
Shakesp,:  As  You  Like  It,  Hi.  4. 

2.  Completely,  thoroughly. 

"  Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep, 
And  downright  languished." 

Shakesp.;   Winter's  Tale,  U.S. 

3.  Directly,  immediately,  at  once,  straight  off. 

"  She  fell  downright  into  a  fit."— Arbuthnot:  Hist,  of 
John  Bull. 

*d6"wn'-right-iy  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  down- 
right; -ly.]  Plainly,  in  plain  or  direct  terms,  down- 
right. 

"  Though  they  do  not  downrightly  assert  falsehoods,  yet 
they  breed  sinister  opinions  in  the  hearers," — Barrow: 
Sermon  on  Prov.  x.  18. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     (ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  Shan,     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


downrightness 


•f-ddwn  -right-ness  (9/1  silent),  s.  [Eng.  down- 
right  ,  -ness,]  Plain,  open,  honest,  or  blunt  dealing; 
plainness,  directness. 

"O  profane  rfotrti  right  ness,  it  it  be  opposed  to  this 
dawbing."  —  Gomersall:  Serm.  on  St.  Peter  (Dedic.). 

'do'wn'-steep-y',  a.  [Eng.  down;  steep;  -y.~\ 
Very  steep  or  precipitous. 

"He  came  to  a  craggy  and  dniensteepy  rock."—  Florto: 
Trans,  of  Montaigne'  s  Essays  (1613  .t,  p.  197. 

down  -trod,  down  -trod-den,  a.  [Eng.  down, 
and  trod,  trodden.} 

1.  Lit.  :  Trodden  down  or  under  foot. 

2.  Fig.  :   Trodden  under   foot,    tyrannized   over, 
oppressed,  trampled  upon. 

"  Downtrodden  millions 
Starve  in  the  garrets  of  Europe." 

Longfellow:  The  Driving  Cloud. 

down  -ward,  down  -wards,  *  don-ward, 
•doun-ward,  *downe-ward,  *dune-ward,  'dun- 
ward,  adv.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of  A.  S.  adunveard 
=of-  dune-  weard.]  [DOWN,  adv.  ;  WAED,  adv.} 

A.  As  adverb: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  In  a  direction  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  eleva- 
tion ;  from  above,  down  ;  in  a  descending  course  or 
line. 

"  Munekes  eoden  vpward,  raunekes  eoden  dunward." 
Layamon,  ii.  123. 

2.  Toward  a  lower  place  or  elevation. 

"Hills  are  ornamental  to  the  earth,  affording  pleasant 
prospects  to  them  that  look  downward  from  them  upon 
the  subjacent  countries."  —  Ray:  On  the  Creation, 

3.  Toward  the  bottom  or  the  lowest  extremity. 

"  The  crop  es  turned  dontrard." 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  663. 

4.  In  the  lower  parts  ;  at  the  extremities. 

"  Dagon  his  name,  sea-monster,  upward  man, 
And  downward  nsh."  Milton;  P.  L.,  462,  463. 

5.  In    the  direction  or  course   from   the   head. 
spring,  or  source,  toward    the  outlet;  as,  to  sail 
downward  toward  the  sea. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  In  a  course  of  successive  or  lineal  descent  from 
ancestor  to  descendant  ;  lineally,  by  generations. 

"A  ring  the  count  does  wear, 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house, 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents.'1 

Shakes?.:  All's  Well,  iii.  7. 

2.  Toward  the  south,  southward. 

"  Sea  he  had  searched,  and  land, 
From  Eden  over  Pontus,  and  the  pool 
Maeotie,  up  beyond  the  river  Ob; 
Downward  as  far  antarctic." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  86-9. 

3.  In  course  of  successive  years  ;  from  earlier  to 
later  times. 

'*  From  the  twelfth  century  downward."—  Burnet  .-  Hist. 
of  Reformation  (an.  1535). 

4.  In  the  course  of  falling  from  any  high  position 
or  elevation  of  rank,  &c. 

B.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

I.  Moving  on  a  declivity  ;  extending  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  place  or  elevation  ;  descending. 

"  Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes: 
There  held  in  holy  passion  still, 
Forget  thyself  to  marble  till, 
With  a  sad,  leaden,  downward  cast, 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast." 

Milton:  Comus,  4044. 
*2,  Arched,  curved. 

"  When  Aurora  leaves  our  northern  sphere, 
She  lights  the  downward  heaven,  and  rises  there." 
Dryden:  Virgil;  Oeorgic  i.  340,  341. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Descending  from  a  head,  origin,  or  source. 

*2.  Depressed,  dejected,  melancholy,  gloomy. 

"At  the  lowest  of  my  downward  thoughts,  I  pulled  up 
my  heart  to  remember,  that  nothing  is  achieved  before  it 
be  thoroughly  attempted,  and  that  lying  still  doth  never 
go  forward."—  Sidney. 

downward-discharge  water-wheel,  s.  One 
form  of  the  turbine  or  reaction  water-wneel.  The 
water  is  admitted  at  the  periphery,  from  a  spiral 
chute  which  surrounds  the  wheel,  and,  passing 
inward  in  a  radial  direction,  curves  and  descends 
vertically. 

dtfwn  -weed,  B.    [Eng.  down  (2),  s.,  and  weed.'} 

Botany  : 

1.  Filago  germanica.    (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

2.  Cottonweed.    (Hint  in  maritima.)  , 


'-y5  (1).  a.     [Down  (1),  s.  ;    -y.]     Having 
downs,  consisting  of  downs. 

"The  downy  part  of  Ashburton."  —  De  Foe:  Tourthrough 
Great  Britain,  I.  382. 
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down  -f  (2),  a.    [Down  (2).  s. ;  -».] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Covered  with  down :  as  plumage. 

"There  lies  a  doicny  feather  which  stirs  not." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  5. 

2.  Covered  with  soft  hair,  pubescence,  or  bloom, 
resembling  fine  down. 

"  My  pleasing  theme  continual  prompts  my  thoughts; 
Presents  the  downy  peach." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  674,  675. 

3.  Made  of  down ;  soft  as  down. 

"  Belinda  still  her  doicny  pillow  prest, 
Her  guardian  sylph  prolonged  the  balmy  rest." 

Pope:  Bape  of  the  Lock,  i.  19,  20. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Soft  as  down. 

"  Then  o'er  the  chief  Enronyme  the  chaste 
With  duteous  care  a  doipny  carpet  cast." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xx.  6,  6. 

2.  Soft,  soothing,  placid,  calm, 

"  Shake  off  this  downy  sleep." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

3.  Cunning,  knowing,  artful.    (Slang.) 

*dowr -al,  a.  [Eng.  dower;  -al.]  Pertaining  to 
or  constituting  a  dower. 

*d<5wr'-ess,  s.  [Eng.  dower;  -ess.]  A  woman 
entitled  to  a  dower. 

ddw-rjf,    *dow-er-y,  s.    [English  dower;  -y.'] 

[DOWEE,   S.J 

1.  A  portion  given  or  received  with  a  wife;  a 
dower. 

"  With  him  the  portion  and  sinew  of  her  fortune,  her 
marriage  dowry." — Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

*2.  A  gift  or  reward  given  for  a  wife. 
"  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift  and  I  will  give 
it  thee."— Oen.  xxxiv.  12. 

3.  A  fortune  or  blessing  given ;  an  endowment,  a 
portion. 

"  And  Leah  said,  God  hath  endued  me  with  a  good 
dowry." — Oen.  xxx.  20. 

*dowse  (l),t>.  t.   [DOUSE.] 

*d<5wse  (2),  *douss,  v.  t.  [DnscH.]  To  strike  or 
slap  in  the  face. 

*d6wse,  s.  [DowsE  (2),  ».]  A  slap  on  the  face. 
(Lit.  <tflg.) 

"Humph!  that's  another  dowse  for  the  Baronet." — Cole~ 
wan:  Poor  Gentleman,  iv.  1. 

*d<5w  -set,  s.    [DOUCET.] 

*d6ws'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [DowsE,  «.] 

A.  &  3.  As  pr.  par.  <6  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  same  as  DOUSING  (q.  v.). 
dowsing-chock,  s.    [DOUSING-CHOCK.] 
dtfwst,  s.    [DowsE  (2) ,  v.] 
•dtfwt,  v.  t.    [DOUBT,  «.] 

do"wt  -It,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DowT,  «.]  Feared,  re- 
doubted. 

"That  he  wes  the  maist  dowtit  man 
That  in  Carrik  lywyt  than." 

Barbour:  Bruce,  v.  607. 

d5x-6-lOg  -I-a,  s,  [Gr.,  from  doxa=praise,  and 
lego=to  say,  to  proclaim.]  The  Doxology  (q.  T.). 

doxologia  magna,  s.  The  version  of  the  angels' 
hymn, "  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,"  sung  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

*dox-6-log'-I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  dorolog(y);  -ica/.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  doxology ;  giving 
praise  to  God. 

"  The  three  first  collects  are  noted  to  be  doxological." — 
Hooper:  On  Lent,  p.  353. 

*dox-Sl  -6-glze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  doxolog(y);  -ize.J 
To  give  glory  to  God,  as  in  a  doxology. 

*dox-Sl-6-giz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DoxoLO- 
GIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subet. :  The  act  or  practice  of  giving  praise 
to  God,  as  in  a  doxology. 

d8x-5l-6-gy\  s.  [Gr.  doxologia,  from  doxa= 
praise,  and  legd=to  say,  to  tell ;  Fr.  doxologie.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  hymn  of  praise  or  glory  to  God. 
"David  breaks  forth  into  these  triumphant  praises  and 

doxologies,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  has 
kept  me  this  day  from  shedding  blood,  and  from  aveng- 
ing myself  with  mine  own  hand." — South, 

2.  Spec. :  The  hymn  or  song  of  praise — the  "  Gloria 
Patri    —used  at  the  end  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Chris» 
tian  Church ;  also  any  metrical  form  of  the  same. 
(Stainer  o*  Barrett.) 
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*dox  -JS  s.    [A  dimin.  from  duck  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  mistress,  a  prostitute,  a  loose  woman. 

"When  daffodils  begin  to  peer— 
With,  heigh!  the  doxy  over  the  dale." 

*VmJtc»;i.:    Winter' i  Tale,  iv.  2. 

2.  A  term  of  endearment  applied  to  little  girls. 
Sometimes  written  doxie. 

dox -y\  dox-ye,  a.    [Prob.  connected  with  doze 
(q.  v.).]    Lazy,  restive,  slow.    (Scotch.) 
do"ylt,  a.    [Etym.  uncertain.]    Stupid,  dazed. 
"Wae  worth  that  brandy,  burning  trash! 
FeU  source  o*  mony  a  pain  and  brash ! 
Twins  monie  a  poor,  doylt,  drucken  hash." 

Burns:  Scotch  Drink. 
*d<5y  -!?,«.    [Don-Y.] 

doze,  v.  i.  &  r.  [Icel.  du*a  =  to  doze;  Dan.  ddse; 
Sw.  dial,  dusa;  ci.  A.  S.  djt-ces=stupitl,  stupefied; 
Dut.  d«'aas=foolish;  Dan.  d0s=drow*inc.-s.  Con- 
nected with  dizzy,  and  probably  also  with  daze. 
(Skeat.)-\ 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  slumber,  to  sleep  lightly. 

"  There  was  no  sleeping  under  his  roof:  if  he  happened 
to  doze  a  little,  the  jolly  cobler  waked  him."— L' Estrange. 

2.  To  live  or  pass  one's  time  in  a  drowsy  manner ; 
to  live  in  a  state  of  sleepy  inaction. 

"To  the  banks  where  bards  departed  doze, 
They  led  him  soft."          Pope:  Dunofad,  ii.  321. 

3.  A  boy's  top  is  said  to  doze,  or  sleep,  when  its 
motion  is  so  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  so  equable, 
that  it  scarcely  seems  to  move  at  all. 

B.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  stupefy ;  to  make  dull  or  stupid. 
"  Two  satyrs,  on  the  ground 
Stretched  at  his  ease,  their  sire  Silenus  found 
Dozed  with  his  fumes,  and  heavy  with  his  load." 

Dryden-  Virgil,  Eel.  vi.  19-21. 
2.  To  spend  or  pass  in  drowsy  inaction. 
"  Ghiefless  armies  dozed  out  the  campaign, 
And  navies  yawned  for  orders  on  the  main." 

Pope.-  Dimciad,  iv.  617,  618. 

doze-brown,  a.    Snuff -colored.    (Scotch.) 
doze.s.    [DOZE, D.]    A  light  sleep  or  slumber;  a 
nap. 

"  He  wraps  himself  up  in  his  own  warm  skin,  and  en- 
joys a  comfortable  doze.  — Knox:  Essays,  ix. 

dozed,  pa. par.  or  a.    [DozE,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  ^ls  adj. :  Applied  to  things  that  arc  unsound ; 
as,  dozed  timber,  a  dozed  rope,  &c.    (Scotch.) 

d&z  -en,  *dos-aln,  *dos-ein,  *doa  elne,  *dos- 
eyn,  *dos-eyne,  *doz-eyne,  *dus-zeyne,  a.  &  s. 
[0.  Fr.  dosaine,  dozaine;  Fr.  douzaine,  from  O.  Fr. 
doze;  Fr.  douze=twelve,  with  suff. -ain=Lat.  units, 
from  Lat.  duod«cim=twelve :  d«o=two,  and  decem 
=ten;  Sp.  docena;  Ital.  dozzina;  Ger.  dutzend.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit. :  Twelve  in  number. 

"We  cannot  lodge  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen  gentle, 
women." — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  A  great  number ;  indefinitely  many. 

B.  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  collection  or  aggregate  of  twelve  things. 
"By  putting  twelve  units  together  we  have  the  complex 

idea  of  a  dozen." — Locke. 

2.  Followed  by  of. 

"  Some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots." — Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

II.  Fig.:  An  indefinite  number,  generally  imply- 
ing a  large  quantity. 

"Knock  them  down  by  the  dozens." — Shakesp.:  Henry 
VIII.,  v.  4. 

doz -§r,  s.  [Eng.  doz(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  dozes  or 
passes  his  time  in  drowsy  inaction. 

"Calm,  even-tempered  dozers  through  life." — Joanna 
Batllie. 

•do  -zl-en,  8.  [Lat.  <Jeccm=ten.]  A  territory,  a 
jurisdiction.  (Wharton.) 

*d5  -zln-er,  s.    [DECINER.] 

*doz -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dozy ;  -ness.]  Drowsiness, 
sleepiness. 

"A man,  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout  in  his  limbs,  finds 
a  doziness  in  his  head,  or  a  want  of  appetite." — Locke: 
Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

doz  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DozE,  «.] 
A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  slumbering;  a  doze,  a 
light  sleep. 

"  Nor  yet  the  dozinas  of  the  clerk  are  sweet, 
Compared  with  the  repose  the  Sofa  yields." 

Couper:  Task,  i.  100,  101. 
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doz  -f,  a.  [Ene.  doz(e),'  -j/.]  Sleepy,  drowsy, 
lethargic,  heavy,  sluggish. 

"  The  yawning  youth,  scarce  half  awake,  ossnys 
His  lazy  limbs  and  dozy  head  to  raise." 

Dryden:  Persiits,  sat.  iii. 

*doz  -zle,  r.  t.  [A  freq.  from  doze,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To 
render  stupid ;  to  stupefy. 

"In  such  a  perplexity  every  man  asks  his  fellow  What's 
best  to  be  done?  and  being  dazzled  with  fear,  thinks  every 
man  wiser  than  himself." — Bucket:  Life  of  Williams. 
in.  ii.,  p.  142. 

Dp.  Elemental  symbol, 

Chem. :  The  symbol  used  to  denote  the  metal  de- 
cipiurn  (q.  v.). 

drab  (!),«.  [Gaol.  drabag=a  slattern ;  Ir.  drabog, 
from  Ir.  dru/>=a  spot,  a  stain. J  [DRAFF.] 

1.  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

"If  your  worship  will  take  order  for  the  drabs  and  the 
knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear  the  bawdB." — Shafeesp. :  -Vt  u*- 
urefor  Measure,  ii.  1. 

2,  A  slattern,  a  slut,  a  sloven. 

"So  at  an  Irish  funeral  appears 
A  train  of  drabs  with  mercenary  tears." 

King:  Art  of  Cookery,  556,  557. 

drab  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  wooden  box 
used  in  salt-works  for  holding  the  salt  taken  from 
the  boiling-pans. 

drab  (3),  «.  &  a.  [Fr.  drap=cloth,  from  LowLat. 
drappum,  accus.  of  drappua=cloth.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Fabric:  A  thick  woolen  cloth  of  a  dun  color, 
inclining  to  reddish-brown. 

2.  A  dull  brown  or  dun  color. 

3.  A  spot,  a  stain. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  a  dull  brown  or  dull  color,  like  the 
cloth  so  called. 

"The coloring  of  the  scenery  is  simple  enough — namely, 
plain  drab." — A  Month  in  the  Camp  before  Sebastopol 
(1855),  p.  61. 

drab-COlOr,  s.    The  same  as  DRAB,  s.,  2. 
drab-COlored,  a.    Of  a  drab  or  dull  brown  color. 
"  Dressed  in  a  dark,  drab-colored  coat." — Sterne:  Senti- 
mental Journey;  The  Mystery. 

drab(l),t>.  t.    [DEAB  (3),s.]    To  spot,  to  stain. 
*drab  (2),  v.  i.    [DEAB  (1),  s.]    To  follow  or  asso- 
ciate with  loose  women. 

"  O,  he's  the  most  courteous  physician, 
You  may  drink  or  drab  in's  company  freely." 

Beaum.  <£  Flet.:  Fair  3lu!d  of  the  Inn,  iv.  2. 

dra'-bS,,  s.  [Latinized  form  of  Gr.  drafte=a  cru- 
ciferous plant,  Lepidium  draba,  not  the  genus 
denned  below.] 

Bot. :  Whitlow  Grass,  a  genus  of  Cruel  fers,  family 
Alyssida?.  The  fruit  is  an  oval  or  oblong  silicule, 
compressed  or  with  the  valves  slightly  convex,  one- 
nerved  at  the  base,  nerved  or  veined  upward,  with 
many  seeds.  [EBOPHILA.] 

•drab -ber,  s.    [Eng.  drab,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 
frequents  or  associates  with  loose  women. 
"I  know  him  well 
For  a  most  insatiate  drabber." 

Masstnger:  City  Madam,  iv.  2. 

drab  -bet,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  drab  (2),  s.  (q.  T.)l 
A  drab  twilled  linen,  principally  usea  for  men's 
gabardines ;  a  coarse  linen  duck. 

"  Some  were  as  usual  in  whitey-brown  smocks  of  drab- 
bet."— Hardy:  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  ch.  ir. 

*drab  '-blng,  pr.  par.  ,a.&s.    [DEAB,  «.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par,  &  particip,  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  associating 

with  loose  women. 

"Busied  in  prophane  talk,  drinking,  drabbing,  or  the 
like."— Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  324. 

*drab  -Web,  *drab-bishe,  a.    [Eng.  draft  (l),  s. ; 
-ish.]    Like  a  drab  or  slut,  slovenly,  sluttish. 
"  I  markte  the  drabbishe  sorcerers, 
And  harde  their  dismall  spell." 

Drant:  Horace;  Satires,  i.  3. 

•drab -ble,  s.    [DRABBLE  (l),i>.]    Dirt. 
"  Some  fierce  methodistical  drabble." 

Woolcot:  P.  Pindar,  p.  54.     (Davies.) 

drab  -ble  (1),  *dra-ble,  v.  t.  [A  freq.  form,  from 
draft  (1),  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  draggle  or   make   dirty,    as   by    dragging 
through  mud.  water,  or  dirt ;  to  befoul. 

2.  To  besmear. 

M  She  drabbled  them  oure  wi'  a  black  tade's  blude, 
An'  baked  a  bannock,  an'  ca'd  it  gude." 

Rem.  ofXithsdaleSong;  The  Witch  Cake,  p.  283. 
*3.  To  make  limp  or  draggled  with  wet. 
"  Spreading  their  drabbled  sailes  in  the  full  clue  abroad 
a-drying." — Xashe:  Lenten  Stuffe.    (Davies.) 

drab'-ble  (2),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  fish  for 
barbels  with  a  rod  and  long  line  passed  through  a 
piece  of  lead. 
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drab -bier  (1),  s.  [Eng.  drabbl(e)  (•>).  v. :  -er.] 
One  who  drabbles  for  barbel. 

drab -bier  (2),  «.    [DBABLEB.] 

drab  -bllig  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DBABBLE 
(1),  ".] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d*  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  draggling  or  making 
dirty  or  befouling. 

drab'-bling   (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [DBABBLE 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  fishing  for  barbel  with  a 
rod  and  long  line. 

drab  -ISr,  drab  -blSr,  «.    [DEAB  (2),  s.]  • 
Naut. :  A  piece  of  canvas  laced  on  the  bonnet  of  a 

sail,  being  an  extension  of  the  bonnet,  as  the  latter 

is  of  the  sail  proper. 

dra-988  -na,  s.  [Lat.  draccena;  Gr.  drakaina  = 
a  she-dragon,  from  drakon  =  a  dragon.  The  genus 
is  so  named  because  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
several  species  becomes  a  powder  like  dragon's- 
blood.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliacesp,  tribe  Asparagese.  Peri- 
anth inferior,  six-partite,  with  nearly  erect  segments 
and  stamens,  six  inserted  in  them  ;  filaments  thick- 
ened in  the  middle  anthers ;  linear  styleone,  stigma 
trifid;  ovules,  three-celled,  three-seeded;  fruit,  a 
berry,  with  one,  two,  or  rarely  three  perfect  seeds. 
Formerly,  the  genus  was  so  defined  as  to  include 
nearly  or  quite  thirty  species.  The  well-known 
Dracaena-  dracol  or  Dragon-tree,  requires  to  be  stud- 
ied in  its  native  country,  the  Canary  Islands. 
Commencing  as  an  unbranchedendogen  with  linear 
entire  evergreen  sheathing  leaves,  which  leave  an- 
nular scars  as  they  fall  annually,  it  continues  to 
advance  slowly  to  maturity,  the  process,  it  is  said, 
taking  twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  Then  the  leaf 
scars  are  gradually  obliterated,  and  branches  begin 
to  be  put  forth.  Next  a  glorious  panicle  of  inflores- 
cence appears  at  the  apex  ol  the  stem,  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  of  which,  however,  are  small  and 
greenish-white.  At  an  indefinitely  long  period  it 
begins  to  decay,  which  in  some  cases  it-  does  so 
slowly1  that  it  seems  as  if  death  would  never  super- 
vene. The  celebrated  Dragon-tree  of  Teneriffe  was 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Bethencourt  in 
1402  or  1406  described  it  as  old  and  hollow.  It  had 
changed  but  littlefrom  thattime  till  itsdestruction 
m!867.  (Dragon's-bloodtree.)  It  was  between  70  and 
75  feet  nigh,  with  a  circumference  at  the  base  of 
about  46H.  D.  draco  furnishes  one  of  the  resins 
called  Dragon's-blood  (a.  v.) .  The  tree  called  D.  ter- 
minalis,  mentioned  by  Lindley  and  others  as  furnish- 
ing the  Ti  plant  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  was  next 
named  Cordyline  terminalis,  and  is  now  denomi- 
nated Calodracon  terminalis. 

dra'-canth,  «.  [TBAGACANTH.]  Gum-traga- 
canth. 

drachm  (ch  silent),  drach'-ma,  s.  [Gr.dracftme, 
from  dra«somat=to  hold  in  the  hand,  and  so, 
strictly,  as  much  as  one  can  hold  in  the  hand.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  both  forms: 

(1)  An  Attic  weight,  about  66  gr.  avoirdupois. 

(2)  An  Eginetan  weight,  about  110  gr.  avoirdupois. 

(3)  A  silver  coin,  worth  six  oboli,  i.  e.,  nearly  18!4 
cents,  and  so  about  equal  to  the  Roman  denarius. 

"  To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives 
To  every  several  man  seventy-five  drachmas." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 

2.  (Of  the  form  drachm):  The  same  as  DEAM,  s. 
(q.v.) 

*II.  Fig. :  A  small  quantity. 

"  I've  but  a  drachm  of  learning  and  less  wit." 

Brome:  To  Ms  Friend,  Mr.  J.  B. 

dra-9i  -na,  dra9'-Ine,  «.  [Gr.  drakaina=a  she- 
dragon.] 

Chem. :  The  resin  obtained  on  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid  toa  solution  of  dragon's- 
blood  in  alcohol.  It  unites  with  the  acid,  forming 
a  yellowish-red  powder,  which  dissolves  in  water, 
forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  is  reddened  by 
alkalies. 

dra'-c6,  «.    [Lat.,  Gr.  drakon  =a  dragon  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  luminous  exhalation,  or 
ignis  fatuus,  arising  from  marshy  places. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  [DEAGON.l 

2.  ZuOl.:  [DEACON.] 

dra-co-ceph'-a-lum,  s.  [Gr.  drakon=a  dragon, 
and  kephale  =  a  head.] 

Botany:  Dragon's-head:  a  genns  of  annual  and 
perennial  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Labiati 
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D.  canftricnsf  is  the  Canary  balm  of  Gil' -a'i.    The 
plants  are  odoriferous,  and  are  natives  of  Eun 
Asia,  and  this  country, 

dra-CO -nl-an,   a.    [From  Draco,  the   Athenian 
lawgiver,  antl  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -not.]    The  sain- 
DRACONIC  (2)  (q.  v.). 

clra-con -1C  (l),a.  [Gr.  drttlcon—A  dragon,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  coustellai  ion 
Draco,  or  the  Dragon. 

dra-con  -Ic  (2),  a.  [From  Draco,  an  Athenian 
legislator,  who  flourished  about  B.C. 621.  When 
archon  he  made  a  code  of  laws,  which,  on  aeeount 
<>f  their  severity,  were  said  to  be  written  in  charac- 
ters of  blood  ;  hence,  the  term  was  applied  to  any 
very  severe  or  sanguinary  law  or  rule.]  Y<  t.\  -e\  i  n 
cruel,  or  sanguinary. 

"The  blasphemy  of  laws 

Making  kings'  rights  divine,  by  some  >'tnt,-' i 

Byron;  Child?  Harold,  iii.  64. 

draconic  acid,  «.    [ANISIC  ACID.] 

•dra-con  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  draconic;  -al.  |  The 
same  as  DKACONIC  (2)  (q.  v.). 

*dra-con'-lc-al-l?,  adr.  [Eng.  drnciniii-iil, '•/'/.  1 
In  a  draconic  manner ;  after  the  manner  of  Draco ; 
severely. 

"In  the  Star-chamber  alike  drac-nticallii  puix'reilinus." 
—  H'olsey  and  Laud,  1841  {Uarl.  Misc.  iv.  509).  (./JCII-/.K.J 

dra  con -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  draco  (genit.  dra- 
com's)  =  a  dragon,  and  fem  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl.;  In  some  classifications,  a  family  of  lizards, 
type  Draco.  It  is  generally,  however,  merged  in 
the  Agamidee. 

dra-con  1  -nse,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  draco  (gcnit.  dra- 
conis),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -moe.l 
ZoOL:  A  sub-family  of  Agamidee,   type   Draco. 

[DSAGON.] 

dra-c6'-nlne,  s.  [Gr.  drnfcon  =  a  dragon,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  DEA- 
ciNA  (q.  v.). 

*dra-con  -tic,  a.  [From  Lat.  caput  drucom's= 
the  dragon's  head,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the'updes 
of  the  lunar  orbit.] 

Astron. :.  Belonging  to  that  space  of  time  in  which 
the  moon  performs  one  entire  revolution. 

*dra-con'-tlne,  a.  [Gr.  drakon  (genit.  dmkon- 
fos)  =  a  dragon,  and  Eng.adj.  suff.  -int.}  Belonging 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  dragon. 

dra-con -ti-um  (ti  as  Shi),  s.  [Lat,  dracon- 
tium;  Gr.  drakontion=a  plant,  Dracuncunu  vul- 
garis:  this  is  not  the  modern  genus  Dracontium.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Orontiacese,  tribe  Oronticeee. 
The  spathe  is  cymbiform,  the  spadix  cylindrical, 
covered  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  perianth  7  to 
•9-parted,  stamens  7  to  9,  anthers  2-celled.  ovary  2  to 
3-celled,  each  cell  containing  a  pendulous  ovule, 
fruit  baccate,  1  to  3-seeded.  Dracontium  polyphyl- 
lum  is  an  antispasmodic  and  an  expectorant.  It 
grows  in  India,  Japan,  &c.  The  American  skunk 
cabbage  was  formerly  referred  to  this  gcuus  ;  it  is 
now  called  Symplocarpusfostidus. 

dra-con'-jfl,  s.    [DEAGON'S-BLOOD.] 

dra-cun-cu  -le-se, «.  pi.  [Lat.  dracunculus,  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -cce.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Aracese.  Stamens  and  pistils 
numerous,  with  the  rudimentary  organs  interposed  ; 
spadix  naked  at  the  extremity.  Cells  of  the  anthers 
larger  than  the  connective.  (Lindley.) 

dra-ciinc'-u-lus,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  dr<tco=a 
dragon.  A  plant  the  same  as  Dracontium.  Modern 
botanists  make  the  two  genera  different.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genns  of  Aracese,  the  typical  one  of  the 
tribe  Dracunculeee  (q.  v.).    Dracunculus  vulf/tirls, 
formerly  called  Arum  dracunculus,  is  well  known. 
It  has  a  spotted  stem  and  pedite  leaves. 

2.  Ichthy.:  A  flsh  belonging  to  thegennsCalliony-. 
mus;  also  called  DEAGONET  (q.v.). 

3.  ZoQl. :  A  species  of  worm,  Filaria  medinenfis,  • 
which  insinuates  itself  under  the  human  skin,  caus- 
ing a  suppurating  sore.    It  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  thence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Guinea-i 
worm.    It  is  a  nematoid,  measuring  from  one  to  six 
feet  in  length,  and  having  the  thickness  of  one- 
tenth  of  an    inch.    The   body  is  cylindrical,  tail- 
pointed,  and  head  convex,  with  a  central  mouth, 
surrounded  by  papillae. 

dr&9 -?1,  s.    [DEAGON'S-BLOOD.] 
*drad,  *dradde,  a.    [DEEAD,  r.] 

1.  Dreaded,  feared. 

"Saw  hys  people  governed  with  such  justice  and  goof! 
order,  that  he  was  both  dradde,  and  greatly  beloved." — •' 
Holinshed,  vol.  i.,  d.  2. 

2,  Affrighted,  alarmed. 

dradge,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.    Cf.  dredge  (2),  s,]; 

Min. :  The  inferior  portions  of  ore  detached  from 
other  portions  by  the  cobbicg-hammer.  The  better 
parts  are  known  as  prill. 


*"°"°  ul  "•""' perennial  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Labiatg.    parts  are  known  as  prill. 

bo~il,    boy;    pout,    jo^rl;    cat,    cell,    chorus,    $hln,    bench;    go,    gem;    thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenopnon,    ejist.  ph  = 
-Clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     -Won,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  sons,     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     d« 


f. 
del. 


draff 

*draff.  *draf,  'draffe,  *draugh,  s.  [Not  found 
in  A.  S.,  but  probably  an  English  word ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  <f/a/=swill,  hog's-wash;  Sw.  &  Icel.  draf= 
grains  husks;  Dan.  drav=dn.>gs  lees;  Gael,  drabh 
=draff,  grains  of  malt;  (Jer.  traber= grain*. 
(Sfceo*.)] 

I.  Lit.:  The  refuse  or  grains  of  malt  after  brew- 
ing or  distilling;  lees,  dregs,  refuse  generally; 
hog's- wash. 

"  'Tis  old  but  true,  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff." 

Shakfsp.;  Merry  Wfves,  iv.  2. 

L'  /'•/.:  Tho  dregs  or  refuse  of  anything;  any- 
thing vile  and  worthless. 

'•All  niHiier  monkea  and  fryers  and  like  draJTe."— 
Tun-iill:  M'.irJt*,  p.  859. 

draff-cheap,  a.  Low-priced,  as  though  cheap 
aa  grains. 

"  Thanks  is  but  a  ttr<tff-i.'heap  phrase, 
O*  little  value  now-a-days." 

Tannahill:  Foetus,  p.  103. 

draff-pock,  «.    A  sack  for  carrying  grains. 
"Thoierf raff-pack  that  will  clog  behind  them  all  their 
days."—  Kutherfor'l:  Letter*,  pt.  i.,  lett.  60. 

draff-sack,  *draf-sak,  s. 

Literally: 

1.  A  sack  for  carrying  grain,  &c. 

"  I  lye  as  a  drof-aak  in  iny  bed." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.t  4,206. 
*2.  A  gross,  greedy  fellow. 

'•I  bade  menne  to  approche,  and  not  doungehylles  or 
drafff'Sackes." — Vdall.  Apophfh.  -if  Erasmus,  p.  93. 

,*drafT-Uh,  a.  [English  draff;  -ish.~]  Worthless, 
Tile. 

"The  draffish  declaracyon*of  my  lorde  Boner."—  Bale 
Yet  a  Course,  fol.  9'i  b. 

Mraf  fle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  draff J^q.  v.).]  Draff, 
refuse,  wash. 

*draffle-sacked,  a.  Filled  with  draff,  or  hog's- 
wash. 

"Enforcing  his  own  stinking  and  draffle-scKked  belly." 
— Bcuxtn:  Works,  ii.  691. 

,   *draf  ff,  a.     [Eng.  draff;  -*,.].  Worthless,  like 
draff,  coar.so. 

"Tlia  dregs  and  draffy  part,  disgrace  and  jealousy." 
Beaum.  *  Flrt.:  Island  Princess,  iii.  8. 

draft,  *drafte,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of  draught 
(q.v.).J 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  drawini 


details  of  the  contents. 

"In  the  original  draft  of  the  instructions  was  a  curious 
paragraph,"— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zxiii. 

U)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
f5)  A  current  of  air;  a  draught. 
(6)  la  (he  same  .sense  as  II.  :t. 
*(7)  A  jakes,  a  privy.     [DBAUGHT.] 
"Thin  communicacion  hudd*  he  sittyinir  on  a  drafte."— 
Hall    Richard  III.  (an.  1.) 

*2.  Fig.:  Aim,  purpose,  .-^raragom,  allurement. 
"By  his  false  allurements'  wylie  draft, 
Had  thousand  womeu  of  *heir  loveberaft." 

Stunner:  F.V..IV.  ii.  10. 

.  II.  Technically : 

1.  Banking,  &c. : 

(I)  A  written  order  for  tho  payment  of  a  sum  of 
motioy  addressed  to  some  person  who  holds  money 
in  trust,  or  who  acts  in  tho  capacity  of  agent  or 
flervaut  of  the  drawer.  Documents  of  this  kind 
oftoti  pass  between  one  department  of  a  bank  or 
moro'mtile  house  and  some  other  department,  and 
aro  distinguished  from  bills  of  exchange  and  checks, 
in  not  doing  drawn  upon  a  debtor.  (Bithell.) 

"It  in  essential  to  the  character  of  a  bill  that  it  should 
be  addressed  to  a  person  who  owes  the  money  as  a  debtor. 
If  the  order  bo  addressed  to  a  person  who  merely  holds 
the  moti<<y  an  a  depositum,  as  a  bailee,  or  trustee,  or 
•gunt,  or  Kervantof  the  writer,  it  is  not  a  bill  butadra/." 
— Hclstxt. 

(^t  1 1  is  loosely  and  improperly  used  in  tho  sense 
of  «  check. 

2.  Cmnnt.:  An  allowance  made  for  waste  in  goods 
sold  by  weight ;  also  an  allowance  made  at  the  cus- 
tom-house upon  excisable  goods. 

3.  Mil.  &  Naval:  A  number  of  men  selected  for 
some*  special  purposA;  a  selection  of  men  to  serve 
from  an  army  or  part  of  an  army,  or  from  a  ship  or 
depot  t<»  nerve  in  sotre  otbrr  place  or  ship. 

*4.  Naut. :  A  chart. 

"The  drafts  or  sea-plats  being  iirst  consulted." — Da  tri- 
plet •  Voyages  (an.  1089). 
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5.  Shiptntilding :  The  depth  a  vessel  sinks  in  the 
water;  the  draught  of  a  snip. 

6.  Hydraul.  Eng.:  Tho  combined  sectional  area 
of  the  openings  in  a  turbine  water-wheel ;  or  the 
area  of  opening  of  the  sluice-gate  of  a  fore-bay. 

IT  In  all  senses  tho  two  spellings  draft  and  draught 
aro  used,  tho  former  being  general  in  this  country. 
In  England,  except  in  tho  senses  I,  4,  6,  II.  1,  3, 
draught  is  the  more  common  spelling. 

B.  As  adj. :  Employed  for  drawing  acart,  vehicle, 
&c.  (now  written  draught). 

draft-horse,  s.    [DRAUGHT-HORSE.] 

'draft-house,  s.    [DRAUGHT-HOUSE.] 

draft-ox,  s.    [DRAUGHT-OX.] 

"Ulysses  and  old  Nestor  yoke  you  like  draft-oxen,  and 
make  you  plow  up  the  wair."—  Shzkesp..-  Troilus  and 
Cressidti,  ii.  1.  (Folio.) 

draft,  v.  /.    [DRAFT,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  t 

1.  To  draw  a  draft  or  outline  of,  to  delineate. 

2.  To  draw  up  a  first  sketch  or  outline  of  a  docu- 
ment, giviug  the  heads  and  principal  details. 

3.  To  compose,  write,  or  draw  up ;  as,  to  draft  a 
lease. 

4.  To  draw  and  despatch  any  number  from  a  body, 
society,  or  collection,  for  service  or  work  elsewhere. 

"Whence  they  drafted  novices  to  supply  their  colleges 
and  temples."— Holwell:  Dictionary. 

II.  Mil.&Nav.:  To  select  or  draw  from  a  military 
or  naval  force  or  establishment  a  number  of  men  to 
bo  despatched  for  service  in  some  other  place  or 
ship, 

draft  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DRAFT,  v.] 
draft   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DRAFT,  v.] 
A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  <$;  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  drawing  up  a  sketch, 
outline,  or  draft. 

2.  Afil.&Kav.:  The  act  of  selecting  and  despatch- 
ing drafts  of  men  for  duty  elsewhere. 

drafts,  s.  pi.    [DRAUGHT,  «.] 

drafts  -man,  s.  [Eng.  draft,  s.,  and  man.]  One 
who  draws  designs  or  plans ;  a  draughtsman  (q.  v.). 

*draft'-y  (1),  a.  [Eng.  draft,  s.  A.  I.  1  (7) ;  -y.] 
Filthy,  vile,  worthless ;  fitted  for  a  jakes. 

"  Which  all  within  is  draft  y  sluttish  geare, 
Fit  for  the  oven  or  the  kitchen  fire." 

Hall.-  Satires,  v.  2. 
;(2),a.    [D 


drag 


A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  pull,  haul,  or  draw  along  the  ground  by  main 
force. 

"  Draggyn  or  drawyn.     Trajicio."— Prompt.  Parr. 

2.  To  pull,  haul,  or  draw  by  force. 

"  The  heroes  rose,  and  dragged  him  from  the  hall." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxi.  820. 

3.  To  break  up,   as  land,  by  drawing  over  it  a 
heavy  drag  or  harrow. 

4.  To  draw  or  haul  up. 

"And  the  other  disciples  came  in  a  little  ship  .  .  . 
dragging  the  net  with  fishes." — John  xxi.  8. 

5.  To  search  or  explore,  as  a  river,  a  pond.  &c., 
with  a  hooked  instrument,  to  recover  a  body  or 
article  lost. 

*6.  To  put  a  drag  on,  to  retard  with  a  drag. 

"Our  endeavors  must  be  to  dray  the  wheele."—  Southey: 
Letters,  iv.  156. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  draw,  to  impel. 

"My  affairs  drag  me  homeward."—  Shakesp.:  Winter's 
Tale,  i.  2. 

2.  To  draw  along  contemptuously  as  a  thing  un- 
worthy to  be  carried. 

"He  triumphs  in  St.  Austin's  opinion;  and  is  not  only 
content  to  dray  me  at  his  chariot-wheels,  but  he  makes  a 
show  of  me."—StillinyJte?t. 

3.  To  draw  along  or  consume  slowly  or  painfully. 
"  'Tis  long  since  I,  for  my  celestial  wife, 

Loathedby  the  gods,  have  dragged  a  lingering  life." 
Dryden.   Virgil's  &neid,  ii.  876,  877. 
*4.  To  keep  back,  to  retard. 
"  What  impediments  drag  back  our  expedition." 

Shakesp..'  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv  S. 
5.  To  search  painfully  and  carefully ;  to  rack. 
"  While  I  dragged  my  brains  for  such  a  song." 

Tennyson .  Prinoess^iv.  186. 


6.  To  execute  or  perform  too  slowly;  to  perform 
in  too  slow  time. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  trail  or  bo  drawn  along  the  ground,  as  a 
dress. 

"  From  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghosts,  the  pains 
Of  sounding  lushes,  and  of  dragging  chains." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  J£nfid,  vi.  752,  753. 

(2)  To  fish,  or  search  for  anything  with  a  hooked 
instrument  or  drag,  as  in  a  river,  pond,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  move  slowly  or  heavily,  to  linger. 

"  The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out  the 
sun."  Byron;  Child*  Harold,  iii.  32. 

(2)  To  go  too  slowly ;  to  keep  behind  in  singing. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut.:  To  give  way  and  lose  hold:  said  of  an 
anchor. 

2.  Carpentry:  (See  extract.) 

"  A  door  is  said  to  drag  when  by  its  ill  hanging  upon  its 
hinges,  the  bottom  edge  of  the  door  rides  in  its  sweep 
upon  the  floor." — Moxoti:  Mechanical  Exercises. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  drag  and  to  draw, 
see  DRAW. 

If  To  drag  the  anchor : 

Naut.:  Applied  to  a  ship  which  moves  from  its 
moorings,  owing  to  the  anchor  failing  to  keep  its 
hold  on  the  bottom. 

drag,  *dragg,  s.    [DRAG,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Anything  whicli  serves  to  retard  the  progress 
of  a  moving  body  [II.  2,  3  (1)]. 

(2)  A  net  or  four-clawed  grapnel  used  in  dragging 
a  pond  or  harbor  to  recover  tne  body  of  a  drowned 
person,  or  property  which  has  been  lost  overboard ; 
a  creeper. 

"  You  may  in  the  morning  find  it  near  to  some  fixed 
place,  and  then  take  it  up  with  a  drag,  or  otherwise." — 
Walton, 

(3)  A  drag-net  (q.  v.). 

"  Casting-nets  were  spread  in  shallow  brooks, 
Drags  in  the  deep,  and  baits  were  hung  on  hooks." 
Dryden  i  Virgil ;  Georgic  i.  213,  214. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  obstacle  to  one's  progress  or  prosperity ;  a 
drawback. 

(2)  Slow  or  laborious  motion  or  progress ;  as,  a 
heavy  dray  up-hill. 

*(3)  Anything  serving  to  draw  or  attract;  an 
attraction. 

"  Which  they  used  as  drags  to  draw  him  into  such  ain." 
—Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  446. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Husbandry: 

(1)  A  heavy  description  of  harrow. 

(2)  An   implement  with   hooking  tines  to  haul 
manure  along  the  surface;  a  manure-drag. 

2.  Naut. :  A  floating  anchor,  usually  a  frame  of 
spars  and  sails,  to  keep  a  ship's  head  to  the  wind, 
and  lessen  the  speed  of  drifting.    [DRAG-ANCHOR.] 

3.  Vehicles: 

(1)  A  shoe  to  receive  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle  to 
stop  its  revolution,  and  by  friction  on  the  ground 
lessen  the  speed  down-hill.    [WAGON-LOCK,] 

(2)  A  rough,  heavy  sled  for  hauling  stoues,  tim- 
ber, &c.,  off  a  field,  or  to  a  foundation;  a  stone- 
boat. 

"  The  drag  is  made  somewhat  like  a  low  car  ;  it  is  used 
for  the  carriage  of  timber,  and  then  is  drawn  by  the  handle 
by  two  or  more  men." — Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 

(3)  A  kind  of  four-horse  vehicle  almost  entirely 
used  by  sporting  characters. 

4.  Molding:  The  bottom  part  of  a  mold,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cope. 

5.  Hydr.  Eng  in.:  A  scoop  having  along  flexible 
handle,  and  operated  by  a  winch,  for  deepening  a 
channel,  scraping  a  place  for  a  submerged  founda- 
tion, or  removing  tho  mud.  &c.,  from  the  inside  of  a 
coffer-dam  ;  a  form  of  dredging-machine. 

6.  Sawing:  The  carriage  on  which  a  log  is  dogged 
in  a  veneer  saw-mill.    It  has  two  motions,  one  past 
the  saw  to  yield  a  veneer,  and  the  other  at  right 
angles  to  the  same  and  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
the  veneer,  plus  the  width  of  tho  kerf.    [VENEER- 
SAW.] 

7.  Masonry:  A  thin,  indented  plate  for  scraping 
and  finishing  the  surface  of  soft  stone. 

8.  Marine  Engineering: 

(1)  The  difference  between  the  speed  of  a  screw- 
ehip  under  sail,  and  that  of  the  screw  when  the  ship 
outruns  the  latter.    [SLIP.] 

(2)  Tho  difference  between  the  propulsive  effects 
of  tho  different  floats  of  a  paddle-wheel. 

9.  Fishery :  A  frame  of  iron  with  an  attached  net 
to  scrape  up  and  gather  oysters  by  dragging  upon 
the  bed.    [DREDGE.] 


fate,    fat,    fare,     Amidst,     whit,     f&ll,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    HSr,    thfire;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    pfit, 
or.     wttre,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cfib.     cure,     unite,     car,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     89.    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


drag-anchor 

10.  Hunt.:  The  same  as  DRAG-HUNT  (q.  v.). 

11.  Music: 

(1)  An  ornament  consisting  of  descending  notes  in 
lute  music. 

(2)  A  rallentando  (q.  v.).    (Stainar  &  Barrett.) 

drag-anchor,  s. 

fCtiut. :  A  frame  of  wood,  or  of  spars  clothed  with 
sails,  attached  to  a  hawser,  and  thrown  overboard 
to  drau  in  tlu>  water  and  diminish  the  lee-way  of  a 
vessel  when  drifting,  or  to  keep  the  head  of  a  ship 
to  the  wind  when  unmanageable  through  loss  of 
sails  or  rudder.  It  was  patented  under  the  name  of 
a  drag-sheet,  by  Burnet,  in  England,  in  1826.  When 
Constructed  aud  carried  as  a  part  of  the  ship's 
equipment,  it  is  made  to  serve  as  a  raft  or  drag  as 
may  be  required;  but  the  peculiarities  are  goner- 
ally  confined  to  means  for  compact  stowage  and  to 
spilling-lines  for  their  recovery,  either  by  collapse 
or  reversal  of  position,  to  enable  them  to  bo  readily 
drawn  in  and  nauled  on  board  after  having  served 
their  purpose.  One  edge  of  the  drag  may  be  weighted , 
as  it  is  essential  that  it  bo  submerged,  and  that  it 
should  assume  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  taut 
cable  which  connects  it  to  the  ship. 

drag-bar. 

Rail.  Engin. :  A  strong  iron  rod  with  eye-holes 
at  each  end,  connecting  a  locomotive-engine  and 
tender  by  means  of  the  drag-bolt  and  spring. 

drag-bench,  s.  A  bench  on  which  fillets  of  gold 
or  silver  are  drawn  through  an  aperture,  to  bring 
them  to  even  and  exact  proportions.  [DRAW- 
BENCH.] 

drag-bolt,  s.  The  strong  removable  bolt  coup- 
ling the  drag-bar  of  a  locomotive  engine  and  tender 
together. 

drag-box, ». 

MoldiHu:  The  same  as  DRAG,  s.,  II.  4  (q.  v.). 

drag-chain,  s. 

Rail.  Engin, :  A  strongchain  attached  to  the  front 
of  the  locomotive-engine  buffer-bar  to  connect  it 
with  any  other  engine  or  tender ;  the  chain  attached 
to  the  drag-bar  of  goods  wagons. 

drag-nook,  s.  The  drag-hook  and  chain  are  the 
strong  chain  and  hook  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
engine  buffer-bar,  to  connect  it  with  any  other 
locomotive-engine  or  tender. 

drag-hunt,  8.  A  name  given  to  a  hunt  when  the 
trail  has  been  prepared  beforehand  along  a  certain 
course,  by  means  of  dragging  a  fox  skin,  nerring,  or 
other  strongly-scented  substance  over  the  line. 

drag-link,  s.  A  link  for  connecting  the  cranks 
of  two  shafts ;  it  is  used  in  marine  engines  for  con- 
necting the  crank  on  the  Laain-shaft  to  that  on  the 
inner  paddle-shaft. 

drag-saw,  s.  A.  cross-cut  sawing-machine  in 
which  the  effective  stroke  is  on  the  pull  motion, 
not  the  thrust.  The  log  is  clamped  by  levers.  The 
saw  is  held  aloft  by  a  stirrup  while  the  log  is  fed 
forward  for  another  cut. 

drag-sheet,  s. 

Kant.:  A  sail  stretched  by  spars  and  thrown  over 
to  windward  to  drag  in  the  water  and  lessen  the  lee- 
way of  a  drifting  vessel.  [DRAG-AXCHOB.J 

drag-spring,  s. 

Railway : 

1.  A  spring  attached  to  the  drag-bar  to  lessen  the 
jerk  when  starting  up  or  increasing  speed. 

2.  A  strong  spring  placed  near  the  back  of  the 
tender.    It  is  attached  by  the  ends  to  the  drag-bar 
which  connects  the  engine  and  tender,  and  by  the 
center  to  the  drag -bar  which  .connects  the  train  to 
the  tender. 

drag-staff,  s. 

Vehicles:  A.  pole  pivoted  to  the  hind  axle  and 
trailing  behind  a  wagon  or  cart  in  ascending  a  hill 
or  slope.  Used  to  hold  the  vehicle  from  rolling 
backward  when  temporarily  stopping  on  a  hill  to 
rest  the  team. 

"The coach  wanting  a  drag-staff,  it  ran  back  in  spite 
of  all  the  coachman's  skill." — De  Foe:  Tour  through  Great 
Britain,  ii.  297. 

dra-gan  -tin,  s.  [DRACANTH.]  A  mucilage  ob- 
tained from  or  consisting  of  gum-tragacauth. 

*dragge  (l),*drage,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dragie,  dragee. 
from  Low  Lat.  dragetum."]  Dredge,  a  mixture  of 
oats  and  barley  sown  together.  [DREDGE,  g.] 

"  Dragge,  Dragetum.  Meuglyd  come  drage  or  mestlyon. 
Mij:fiit." — Prompt  Parv. 

»dragge  (2), «.   [DRUG.] 

dragged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DEAG,  v.] 

drag'-gSr,  a.  [Eng.  drag ;  -er.]  One  who  drags, 
pulls,  or  draws. 

drag   ging;  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DBAG,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  pulling,  hauling,  or  draw- 
ing along. 
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dragging-beam,  s. 

Building:  A  dragon-beam  (q.  v.). 
drag'-gle,  v.  t.  &  i.    \_\  frequent,  from  drag,  v. 
(Q-  v.fi 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  dirty  by  dragging  or  trailing 
along  the  ground ;  to  wet,  to  dirty,  to  drabble. 

"You'll  see  a  <lrnurjled  damsel,  here  and  there. 
From  Billingsgate  her  fishy  traffic  bear." 

Gay:  Trivia. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  become  dirty  by  being  drawn  or 
trailed  along  the  ground ;  to  become  foul. 

"His  di'au'jlhiy  tail  hung  in  the  dirt." 

Butler:  Uuaibras,  i.  1. 

draggle-tail,  «.    A   slut,  a   sloven;  a  slovenly, 
dirty  woman, 
draggle-tailed,  a.    Sluttish,  slovenly,  untidy. 

drag -gled  (gled  as  geld), pa. par.oia.  [DRAG- 
GLE.] 

"  With  draggled  nets  down  hanging  to  the  tide." 

Trench. 

drag  -gllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DRAGGLE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  6}  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :   The  act  of  making  or   becoming 
dirty  by  being  dragged  or  trailed  in  the  dirt. 

drag  -man,  s.  [Eng.  drag,  and  man.]  A  fisher- 
man who  uses  a  dragnet. 

"  To  which  may  be  added  the  great  riots,  committed  by 
the  foresters  and  Welsh  on  the  tlragmeit  of  Severn." — 
Bale-;  Uist.  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ch.  xiv.,  g  7. 

drag'-net,  s.    [Eng.  drag,  and  net.'} 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  same  as  DRAG,  ».,  A.  I.  2  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  net  intended  to  be  dragged  or  drawn  along 
the  bottom  of  a  river,  pond,  &c.,  for  the  taking  of 
fish. 

"  Some  fishermen,  that  had  been  out  with  a  dragnet, 
and  caught  nothing,  had  a  draught  toward  the  even- 
ing, which  put  them  in  hope  of  a  sturgeon  at  last." — 
U  Estrange. 

II.  Fig. :  A  wide  receptacle  or  receiver. 
"  Whatsoever  old  Time,  with  his  huge  dragnet,  has  con- 
veyed down  to  us  along  the  stream  of  ages." — Watts. 

drag'-6-man,  *dr8g'-man,  «.  [Sp.  dragoman; 
Port,  drogoman;  Ital.  dragomanno;  Low  Lat. 
•dragumanus,  drogamandus;  O.  Fr.  druyhemant, 
drugemen ;  F r.  drogman,  from  Mediaev.  Gr.  drayou- 
menos,  from  Arab.  tarjuman=an  interpreter.)  A 
traveler's  guide,  interpreter,  aud  agent;  an  inter- 
preter attached  to  an  embassy  or  consulate ;  a  word 
of  common  use  in  Turkey,  the  Levant,  &c.  [TRUCK- 
MAN, TARGCM.] 

drag  -4n,  *drag-oun,  *drag-un,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
dragon,  from  Lat.  draconem,  accus.  of  draco;  Gr. 
drakou= a  dragon,  lit.  the  seeing  one,  from  derko- 
7nai=tosee;  Sp.  dagon:  Port,  dragone ;  Ital.  drag- 
one,  drago,  draco;  O.  H.  Ger.  dracho,  tracho;  Ger. 
drache;  Dut.  draak;  Dan.  drage;  Sw.  drake.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

"  Lamented  chief  !  it  was  not  given 
To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  Heaven, 
And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birth." 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  (Introd.) 
*(2)  A  standard.    [DRAGOX.S.] 
IT  The  Red.  Dragon  was  by  Henry  VII.  selected  as 
the  device  of  his  standard.    In  compliment  to  that 
Tudor  monarch  the  landlords  of  English   public 
houses  made  the  Red   Dragon  the  sign  of  their 
houses,  many  of  which  remain  to  this  day. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  violent,  spiteful  person,  especially  a  woman ; 
a  virago,  a  duenna. 

*(2)  A  fiery  shooting  meteor. 

"  Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night." 

Shakesp.:  Cutnbeline,  ii.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Scripture: 

'I)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  tannin. 
a)  Some  species  of  venomous  serpent. 

.6)  Some  huge  serpent  taken  as  the  symbol  of  the 
king  of  Babylon. 

(c)  The  crocodile  (the  leviathan  of  Job),  either 
literally  or  taken  as  the  symbol  of  Pharaoh,  king  of 
Egypt. 

"  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  great 
dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers." — Ezek.  xxix. 
8.  (Cf.  also  Psalm  Ixxiv.  13,  14;  Isa.  xivii.  1,  Ii.  9.) 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  tan  (pi. 
tannim).    Some  desert  animal,  probably  a  quadru- 
ped capable  of  snuffing  up  the  wind  (Jer.  xiv.  6}, 
living  in  a  den,  especially  in  ruined  cities  (Isa.  xiii. 
22;  Jer.  ix.  11,  x.  22,  xlix.  33,  Ii.  37),  holding  com- 
panionship with  "owls  " — which  should  be  rendered 
"ostriches"— (Job  xxx.  29;  Isa.  xxxiv.  13,  xliii.  20), 


dragon 

and  wailing,  if  not  even  howling  (Micah  i.  8).  The 
animal  thus  indicated  may  bo  the  jackal,  the  voice 
of  which,  if  like  anything  earthly,  resembles  the 
cry  of  a  half-stifled  child.  This  is  more  nearly 
"wailing"  than  is 

" .    .    .    the  moan 
Of  the  hyena  fierce  aud  lone." 

(3)  The  New  Testament  rendering  of  the  Greek 
word  drakon. 

(a)  Lit. :  Some  one  of  the  animals  described  under 

(1)  and  (2)  (Rev.  xiii.  11) 

(b)  Fiy.:  Satan. 

"  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent, 
called  the  Devil,  and  Satan."—  Ren.  lii.  9.  (Cf.  also  Bev. 
xii.  3,  7,  9, 13, 16,  17;  liii.  2,  4;  xvi.  13;  xx.  2.) 

2.  Mythol,:  A  fabulous  animal,  fonnd  in  the  my. 
thology  of  nearly  all  nations,  generally  as  an  enor- 
mous serpent  of  abnormal  form.    Ancient  legends 
represent  the  dragon  as  a  huge  Hydra,  watching  as 
sentinel  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,  or  guarding 
the  tree  on  which  was  hung  the  Golden  Fleece  at 
Colchis.    In  other  places  he  appears  as  a  monster, 
making  the  neighborhood  around  his  cave  unsafe, 
and  desolating  the  land :  his  death  being  ascribed 
to  a  hero  or  god  made  for  the  task,  which  was  a 
seivice  to  all  mankind.    The  dragons  which  appear 
iu  early  paintings  and  sculptures  are  invariably 
representations  of  a  winged  crocodile. 

3.  Art:  In  Christian  art  the  dragon  is  the  usual 
emblem  of  sin.    It  is  the  form  under  which  Satan, 
the  personification  of  sin,  is  usually  depicted,  and 
is  met  with  in  pictures  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Mar- 
garet, when  it  typifies  the  conquest  over  sin :  it  also 
appears  under  the  feet  of  the  Savior,  and  under 
those  of  the  Virgin,  both  conveying  the  same  idea. 
The  dragon  also  typifies  idolatry.    In  pictures  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Sylvester  it  serves  to  exhibit  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  paganism.     In  pict- 
ures of  St.  Martha  it  figures  the  inundation  of  the 
Rhone,  spreading  pestilence  and  death.    St.  John 
the  Evangelist  is  sometimes  represented  holding  a 
chalice,  from  whence  issues  a  winged  dragon.    As  a 
symbol  of  Satan  we  find  the  dragon  nearly  always 
in  the  form  of  the  fossil  Ichthyosaurus-    (Fairholt.) 

4.  Her. :  The  dragon  appears  on  the  shield  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  early  Grecian  heroes,  as  well  as 
on  the  helmets  of  kings  and  generals.    It  is  found 
on  English  shields  after  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror     In  modern  heraldry  it  appears  on  tne 
shield  and  helmet:  and  as  supporter  it  is  called  a 
lindworm  when  it  nas  no  wings,  and  serpent  when 
it  has  no  feet ;  when  it  hangs  by  the  head  and  wings 
it  means  a  conquered  dragon. 

5.  Astron. :  A  constellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere,  consisting,    according    to    Flamstead,   of 
eighty  stars,  one  of  which,  Gamma  Draconis,  is  that 
used  in  determining  the  coefficient  of  aberration  of 
the  fixed  stars. 

*6.  Mil. :  A  short  musket  hooked  on  to  a  swivel 
attached  to  a  soldier's  belt ;  so  called,  according  to 
Meyrick,  from  a  representation  of  that  monster's 
head  at  the  muzzle  (the  old  fable  being  that  the 
dragon  spouted  fire).  The  soldiers  who  carried 
these  arms  were  thence  called  Dragoons  (q.  v.). 

7.  Bot. :  The  popular  name  of  the  genus  Dracon- 
tium  (q.  v.). 

8.  Zoology: 

(1)  Singular: 

(a)  Any  of  the  Monitors  proper  referred  to  nnder 

(2)  (aHq.v.). 

(b)  The  Lizard,  genus  Draco.    It  has  the  first  six 
ribs  extended  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  and  support- 
ing an  expansion  of  the  skin  on  each  side  which 
acts  like  a  pair  of  parachutes.    This  enables  these 
animals  to  take  long  leaps,  if  need  be,  about  thirty 
paces  from  branch  to  branch,  but  there  is  no  beat- 
ing of  the  air,  and  consequently  no  flying,  in  the 
ordinary   sense   of   the  word.    There  are  various 
species  in  this  country,  Africa,  Java,  &c.    They  are 
small,    harmless  animals,  quite  unlike  the  flying 
dragons  of  mythology,  to  which  nothing  similar  is 
found  in  nature,  though  a  distant  resemblance  to 
them  is  presented  by  the  Pterodactyls  of  Mesozoio 
times. 

t(2)  Plural: 

(a)  In  Griffith's  Cuvier,  the  first  sub-division  of 
the  Monitors  properly  so  called.    The  scales  are 
raised  with  ridges  as  in  the  Crocodiles,  forming 
crests    on  the    tail,  which    is    compressed.     Best 
known  species,  the  Great  Drago_n  (Monitor  croco* 
dilinus)  from  Guiana.    Its  fiesh  is  eaten. 

(b)  The  typical  name  of  the  genus   Draco,  the 
sub-family  Draconinae,  or  the  family  Draconidae. 

9.  Ornith. :  A  species  of  carrier  pigeons. 

B.  As  adj.:  Fit  for,  characteristic  of,  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  dragon ;  dragonish.  [A.  II.  2.] 

"  Beauty    .    .     .    had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon  watch  with  unenchanted  eye." 

Mlltoit:  Comus,  395. 

IT  (1)  Great  Dragon: 
Bot. :  Arum  maculatum* 

(2)  Small  Dragon: 

Bot  :  Arum  maculatum,    (Britten  A  Holland.) 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     fhin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  ghan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -sion  =  zhin      -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


dragon-bushes 

dragon-bushes,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Linaria  vulgaris.    (Britten  d:  Holland.) 

dragon-fish,  x. 

Jchthy. :  The  same  as  DBAGONET,  2  (q.  v.). 

dragon-fly,  s. 

Entom.:  A  popular  name  given  to  tho  family 
Libellnlidee.  the  second  family  of  the  tribe  Subuli- 
cornia,  in  which  the  hind  wings  are  approximately 
of  the  same  size  as  tho  anterior,  a  character  which 
serves  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Ephemeridse. 
These  insects  have  a  large  broad  head,  very  freely 
attached  to  the  thorax,  and  large,  convex,  promi- 
nent eyes,  which  often  meet  upon  the  crown  of  the 
head.  The  organs  of  the  mouth  comprise  a  pair 
of  strong,  horny,  toothed  mandibles,  and  a  pair  of 
maxillae,  showing  a  single  horny  lobe,  and  a  palpus 
of  one  joint.  The  wings  are  closely  reticulated,  and 
the  legs  of  moderate  length(  terminated  by  three- 
jointed  tarsi.  Some  1,400  species  have  been  described 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  divided 
into  three  groups — Agrionides,  JEschnida?,  and 
Libellulides.  JEschna  grandis,  the  Great  Dragon- 
fly, is  nearly  three  inches  long.  Libellula  depressa 
is  the  Horse  Stinger,  an  insect  nearly  two  inches 
long  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  color. 

*'  The  body  of  the  cantharides  is  bright  colored;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  delicate  colored  dragon-flies  may  have 
likewise  some  corrosive  quality." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

dragon-leech,  s.  Hirudo  interrupta,  a  species 
of  leech  used  in  medicine. 

dragon- shell,  s. 

Conchol. :  A  name  given  to  a  species  of  Patella  or 
limpet,  Cyprcea  stolida. 

*dragon-tree,s. 

Bot. :  Dracaena  draco.    [Dragon's-blood  tree. j 

*dragon-water,  «.  A  medicinal  remedy  which 
appears  to  have  been  very  popular  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

"  Mop.  Shut  up  your  doores  then;  Carduus  Benedictus 
Or  dragon-vater  may  doe  good  upon  him. 
ThfB.  What  meane  you,  Mopsus? 
Mop.  Mean  I?  what  mean  you, 
To  invite  me  to  your  house  when  'tis  infected?" 

Randolph:  Amyntas  (1640). 

dragon-well,  8.  An  old  well  in  the  suburbs  of 
Jerusalem  in  Nehemiah's  time.  The  word  in 
Hebrew  is  tannin.  Why  the  well  was  so  called  is 
unknown.  [DKAGON,  II.  1.] 

"And  I  went  out  by  night  by  the  gate  of  the  valley,  even 
before  the  dragon-well." — ffeh.  ii.  13. 

dragon-wort.  «. 

Botany : 

1.  Polygonum  bistorta,  a  name  given,  like  Snake- 
weed  and  Adder-wort,  on  account  of  its  writhed 
root. 

2.  Arum  dracuneulus.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

dragon's-blood,  a. 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Calamus    draco,    a    wing-leaved,    slender- 
Btemmed  palm,  similar  in  habit  to  that  which  fur- 
nishes the  chair  canes.     It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra 
and  other  Malayan  islands.    The  fruits,  which  grow 
in  bunches,  are  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  are 
covered  with  imbricating  scales   of   a  red  color, 
coated  with  a  resinous  substance,  which  is  collected 
by  placing  the  fruits  in  a  bag  and  shaking  them: 
the  friction  loosens  the  resin,  which  is  then  formed 
into  sticks  or   cakes,    and   constitutes   the   best 
dragon's-blood  of  commerce.    (Smith.) 

(2)  Geranium  robertianum.    (Britten  <$•  Holland.) 

2.  Comm. :  Sanguis  Araconis,  a  resin,  so  called  on 
account  of  its  red  color.     It>  exudes  from  various 
trees,    either    spontaneously    or    from    incisions. 
There  are  three  kinds  in  commerce:  (1)  East  Indian 
dragon's-blood,  which  is  found  on  the  ripe  fruits 
and  leaves  of  several  palms  of  the  genus  Calamus— 
viz.,  Calamus  rotnng.C.  draco,  and  C.petrceus;  (2) 
American,  obtained  from  incisions  in  Pterocarpus 
draco,   indigenous   to  the  West  Indies;   and    (3) 
Canary     dragon's-blood,    from     Dracozna     draco. 
Dragon's-blood  is  dark-red  brown,  opaque,  taste- 
less, scentless,  and  brittle ;  it  yields  by  trituration 
a  cinnabar-red  powder.     When  pure  it  dissolves 
with  a  fine  red  color  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  in 
oils  both  fixed  and  volatile ;  alkalies  also  dissolve 
it  more  or  less  completely.    Nitric  acid  oxidizes 
dragon's  blood,    forming  oxalic   acid,   but  dilute 
nitric  acid  heated  with  the  resin,  yields  nitroben- 
zoic  acid.    Dragon's-blood,  when  heated,  melts  and 
gives  off  up  to  210°  a  small  quantity  of  acid  watery 
distillate,  containiiag  acetone  and  benzoic  acid.  As 
the  heat  increases  the  resin  swells  up  and  gives  off 
CO  and  COg,  while  water  is  formed,  and  thick  white 
vapors  are  evolved,  which  reduce  to  a  reddish-black 
liquid.    The  oily  distillate  contains  two  hydrocar- 
bons—dracyl,  said  to  be  identical  with  toluene ;  and 
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draconyl,  identical  with  metacinnameno.  Dragon's- 
blood  is  used  for  coloring  varnishes,  for  preparing 
gold  lacquers,  for  tooth  tinctures,  and  forgiving  a 
fine  red  color  to  marble.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

"Take  dragon's-blood,  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  put  it 
in  a  cloth  with  aquae  t'itce,  and  strain  them  together." — 
Peacham. 

IT  Dragon's-blood  tree: 

Bot. :  Draccena  draco,  a  tree  of  the  Lily  family 
(Liliacoa?),  a  native  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
Canaries,  and  adjacent  islands.  It  grows  into  a 
large  tree,  and  after  attaining  a  certain  height 
produced  branches.  The  famous  dragon-tree  of 
Orotava,  in  Tenoritf  e,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  vege- 
table organism  in  the  world,  is  stated  to  have  been 
seventy  feet  high,  and  forty-eight  in  circumference ; 
its  stem  was  hollow,  and  had  a  staircase  in  it  aa 
high  as  the  point  where  its  branches  commenced. 
It  was  destroyed  in  1S67,  having  previously  suffered 
much  from  storms.  Tho  red  resinous  substance 
called  dragon's-blood  is  a  secretion  of  matter  that 
collects  at  tho  base  of  the  leaves,  which,  after  the 
leaves  fall,  hardens,  and  is  then  scraped  off. 
(Smith.)  [DRAC.ENA.] 

dragon's-head,  s. 

1.  Bot.:  The  popular  name  of  several  plants  of 
the  genus  Dracocephalum  (q.  v.),  of  which  word  it 
is  a  translation. 

2.  Astron. :  The  ascending  node  of  a  planet,  indi- 
cated in  almanacs  by  the  symbol  w. 

1[  Dragon's  head  and  tail : 

Astron. :  The  nodes  of  the  planets,  or  the  two 
sints  in  which  the  orbits  of  the  planets  intercept 
le  ecliptic. 

dragon's-heads,  s. 

Bot.:  Antirrhinum  majus.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 
dragon's-mouth,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Digitalis  purpurea,  (2)  Antirrhinum 
majus.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dragon's-plaut,  s. 

Bot. :  Dracuneulus  vulgare  (Arum  dracuneulus, 
Linn.),  a  tuberous-rooted  herb  of  the  Arum  family, 
having  a  snake-like,  mottled  stem  and  pedateleaves, 
and  attaining  a  height  of  about  three  feet.  It  pro- 
duces a  large  dark -colored  spathe,  which  emits  an 
offensive  odor,  and  while  the  pollen  is  discharging 
it  gives  off  sufficient  heat  to  be  felt  on  putting  the 
hand  into  the  spathe.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  is  common  in  botanic  gardens. 
(Smith.) 

dragon's-skin,  s.  A  familiar  term  among  min- 
ers and  quarrymen  for  the  stems  of  Lepidodendron, 
the  rhomboidal  leaf-scars  of  which  somewhat 
resemble  the  scales  of  reptiles  in  their  form  and 
arrangement.  (Page.) 

dragon's-tail,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  name  given  in  palmistry  to  the 
line  making  the  separation  between  the  hand  and 
the  arm.    [DISCRIMTNAL.] 

2.  Astron. :  The  descending  node  of  a  planet,  indi- 
cated by  the  symbol  8 .    [DRAGON'S-HEAD,  2.] 

dragon' s-teeth,  ».  pi.  Subjects  of  civil  strife; 
whatever  rouses  citizens  to  rise  in  arms  for  inter- 
necine war.  The  allusion  is  to  the  dragon  that 
guarded  the  well  of  Ares.  Cadmns  slew  it,  and 
sowed  some  of  the  teeth,  from  which  sprang  up  the 
men  called  Spartans,  who  killed  each  other,  except 
five,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Thebans. 

dragon's-water,  s. 
Bot. :  Calla  paluitris. 

drag  -on,  a.  [A  corruption  of  diagonal  (q.  v.).] 
A  form  occurring  only  in  the  following  compounds : 

dragon-beam,  s. 
Building : 

(1)  A  horizontal  timber  or  diagonal  plate  used  in 
hipped  roofs,  and  on  which  the  foot  of  the  hip-rafter 

rests.     [DEAGGING-BEAM.] 

(2)  A  diagonal  brace  which  stands  under  a  breast- 
summer,  and  whose  foot  rests  on  a  shoulder  of  the 
king-post. 

dragon-piece,  s. 

Build.:  Tho  same  as  DRAGON-BEAM  (q.  v.). 

drag-on  a  de,  drag  5n-na  de,  s.  [French,  from 
dragon=&  dragoon.]  The  fierce  persecutions  of  the 
Protestants  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  so  called  from  the  dragoons  being  employed 
in  carrying  them  out. 

*drag  -6n-ess,  *drag-on-esse,  s.  [Eng.  dragon ; 
-ess.']  A  female  dragon. 

"Instantly  she  gave  command 
(111  will  adding)  that  the  dragonessc 
Should  bring  it  up." 

Cftapman:  Hymn  to  Apollo. 


dragsman 


drag  -6n-et,  "drag  on  ette,  s.    [A  dimin.  from 

tlniu'iit  (I)  (q.  v.).J 
*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  little  dragon. 

"  Or  in  hie  womb  might  lurk  pome  hidden  nest 
Of  many  dragonettes."  —  Spenser:  F.  Q.t  I.  xii.  10. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  A  popular  name  given  to  fishes  of  the 
genus  Callionymus  (q.  v.). 

tdrag-6n-Ish,*drag-on-ishe,  a.  [Eng.  dragon; 
-tsft.]  Of  the  form  of  or  like  a  dragon;  dragon- 
shaped,  dragon-like. 

"Sometimes  we  pee  a  cloud  that's  rfrnpnji/sft." 

Sliatctsp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  13. 

drag  -dn-llke,  r«h:  [English  dragon,  and  like.] 
Like  a  dragon  ;  furiously. 

"He  bears  all  things  fairly, 

And  shows  good  husbandry  for  the  Volscian  state; 
Fights  dragon-like."          Sfiakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  iv.  7. 

dra  gon-na  de,  s.    [DRAGONADE.] 
dra-gon'-nee,  a.   [Fr.] 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  a  lion  or  other  boast 
when  the  upperpart  resembles  a  lion  and  the  under 

8  art  the  wings  and  tail  of  a 
ragon, 

drag  -6ns.,  *dra-gans, 
*dra-gense,  *dra-gens,  s. 
pl.  [Low  Lat.  dragancia.} 
[DRAGON  (!),«.] 

Bot.  :   (I)   Polygonum   bis- 
torta, (2)  Ophioglossv  ,n  vul- 
gatum.    (S)    Arum    macula- 
turn,  (4)  Dracuneulus  minor,  ' 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 


Dragonnee. 


"  The  inice  of  dragons  (in  Latine  called  T>i-uein:ciilus 
minor)." — Harri&ont  Description  of  England,  ii.  34. 

IT  (I)  Female  Dragons: 

Bot.:  Calla  palustris. 

(2)  Water  Dragons: 

Bot. :  Calla  palustris.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

dra  goon  ,s.  [Sp.  &  Fr.  dragon,  prob.  from  the 
dragon  or  carbine  which  they  carried,  or  from  Low 
Lat.  draconarius  =  a  standard-bearer,  from  dra- 
coneni,  accus.  of  draco  —  a  dragon  or  standard.! 
[DRAGON  (1),  s.,  A.  1. 1  (2) ;  II.  5.J 

1.  Mil. :  A  cavalry  soldier.  The  first  regiment  of 
dragoons  was  raised  in  England,  it  is  believed,  in 
1681. 

"  For  this  species  of  service  the  dragoon  wns  then 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  qualified.  He  has  since  become 
a  mere  horse  soldier.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century  he 
was  accurately  described  by  Montecuculi  as  a  foot  soldier 
who  used  a  horse  only  in  order  to  arrive  with  more  speed 
at  the  place  where  military  service  was  to  be  performed.'1 
— Macaulay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  iiL 

11  From  this  extract  it  would  appear  that  tho  first 
dragoons  resembled  themounted  infantry  employed 
by  the  English  in  their  recent  war  in  Egypt. 

*2.  Hist.:  A  dragonade  (q.  v.). 

3.  Qrnith. :  A  variety  of  pigeon. 

dra  goon',  v.  t.   [DRAGOON,  s.] 

1.  To  persecute  by  abandoning  to  the  mercies  of 
soldiers. 

2.  To  reduce  to  subjection  by  military  force. 
"Those    orders  were    for   dragooning    Protestants." — 

Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

S.  To  compol  to  submit  by  violent  measures  or 
physical  means. 

"  In  politics  I  hear  you're  stanch, 
Directly  bent  against  the  French; 
Deny  to  have  your  free-born  foe 
Dragooned  into  a  wooden  shoe." 
Prior*  Epistle  to  Fleettoood  Sfiephard,  Esq. 

dragoon-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Cephalopterus  ornatut,  a  Brazilian  bird, 
distinguished  by  a  large  umbrella-like  crest  of 
feathers  over  the  head. 

*dr9,-go6n -ade,  s.  [Eng.  dragoon;  -ode.]  The 
same  as  DKAGON ADE  (q.  v.). 

"  It  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  a  great  king,  and 
the  terror  of  ill  usage,  and  a  dragoonade  in  conclusion." 
— Burnet:  History  of  his  Own  Times  (an.  1686). 

dra  goon  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRAGOON,  v.] 
*dra-goon -er,  s.     [English   dragoon;    er.}    A 

dragoon. 
"  Had  fallen  upon  and  beaten  their  reserve  of  dragoon*. 

ers."— Clarendon:  Civil  War,  ii.  283. 

dra-go8n'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [DRAGOON,  «,•.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  porsecutingorcompelling 
to  submit  by  force. 

"  The  mode  of  inquisition  and  dragooning  is  going  out 
of  fashion." — Burke:  Conciliation  with  America, 

drags  '-man,  s.  I  Eng.  drag,  s.,  II.  3  (3) ,  and  man.] 
The  driver  of  a  drag  or  coach. 

"He  had  a  bow  for  the  dragsman." — Thackeray:  Shabby 
Genteel,  ch.  i. 
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dra  i-gle,  r.  t,  [DRAGGLE.]  To  soil  by  trailing; 
to  draggle  among  wet,  &c. 

"  Jenny's  n'  wat,  poor  body, 

Jenny's  ueKlom  dry; 
She  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatie. 
Coming  through  the  rye.'' 

Burns:  Jenny's  a'  iraf. 

•drail,  v.  t.  &  i.    [TRAIL,  v.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  trail,  to  drag,  to  draw  along. 

" Drailing  his  sheep-hook  behind  him." — Dr.  H.  More. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  trail,  to  drag. 

"  If  we  would  keep  our  garment  clean,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  wash  it  only,  unless  we  have  also  a  continual  care  to 
keep  it  irom  drailing  in  the  dirt." — South:  Sermons, 
vi.  449. 

•drail,  s.  [DRAIL,  t>.]  A  long,  trailing  head-dress. 

"It  is  no  marvel  they  [women]  weare  drailes  on  the 
hinder  part  of  their  heads." — Ward:  Simple  Cobler  of 
Aggawam  (1647),  p.  26. 

drain,  *drayn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  drehnigean, 
drehnian,  drenian;  cogn.  with  drag  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive:  • 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  draw  off  gradually. 

"The  fountains  drain  the  water  from  the  ground 
adjacent,  and  leave  but  sufficient  moisture  to  breed 
moss." — Bacon. 

(2)  To  filter  or  pass  through  some  porous  sub- 
Stance. 

"Salt  water  drained  through  twenty  vessels  of  earth 
doth  become  fresh." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

(3)  To  make  dry  by  drawing  off  moisture  in  chan- 
nels, pipes,  &c. ;  to  draw  away  moisture  from.  [II.] 

"  Sinking  waters,  the  firm  land  to  drain, 
Filled  the  capacious  deep,  and  formed  the  main." 

Roscvmmon. 
*(4)  To  suck  dry. 

"  The  royal  babes  a  tawny  wolf  shall  drain; 
Then  Romulus  his  grandsire's  throne  shall  gain. 
Of  martial  towers  the  founder  shall  become, 
The  people  Romans  call,  the  city  Rome." 

Drydeti:  Virgil's  Mneid,  1.  374-77. 

(5)  To  make  dry  by  pouring  the  liquid  contents 
away  from. 

"  Then  to  the  gods  the  rosy  juice  he  pours, 
And  the  drained  goblet  to  the  chief  restores." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xviii.  179,  180. 

2.  Fig. :  To  empty,  to  exhaust,  to  draw  off  gradu- 
ally. 

"And  what  hope  would  there  be  for  Holland,  drained 
of  her  troops,  and  abandoned  by  her  Stadtholder."— 
Xacaulayi  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

II.  Agriculture:  To  free  land  from  superfluous 
moisture  by  means  of  drains,  open  channels,  &c. 
[DKAIN,  s.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  flow  off  gradually. 

"It  was  laid  in  such  a  position  as  to  permit  the  juices 
to  drain  from  it." — Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  vi.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  viii. 

2.  To  be  emptied  of  moisture;  to  discharge  the 
superfluous  moisture. 

3.  To  become  dry  by  the  gradual  flowing  or  drop- 
ping off  of  liquor. 

IT  For  the  difference  between   to  drain  and  to 
spend,  see  SPEND. 
drain,  *dreane,  s.    [DRAIN,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  draining  or  drawing  off  superfluous 
moisture. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(3)  (Plural):   The  grains  from  a  mash-tub;   as, 
brewers'  drains. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  or  drawing  or  exhausting  gradually ; 
the  process  of  becoming  gradually  drawn  off  or 
exhausted.    [Tf] 

(2)  A  drink,  a  dram.    (Slang.) 

"  Two  old  men,  who  came  in  just  to  have  a  drain." — 
Sickens:  Sketches  by  Boz. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  A  water-course  to  remove  surface 
water,  or  so  much  from  the  subsoil  as  interferes 
with  the  fertility  of  that  above  it.  Covered  drains 
are  made  in  a  variety  of  ways :  (1)  A  layer  of  stones 
in  the  bed,  covered  by  the  earth  which  had  been 
removed  in  digging.  (2)  Where  flat  stone  is  ob- 
tainable, two  side  stones  and  a  cap,  covered  in  with 
the  soil.  (3)  A  duct  formed  with  aflat  tile  and  an 
arched  semi-cylindrical  tile,  covered  in  with  stones, 
to  allow  percolation  of  water,  and  closed  with  soil. 
(4)  In  tenacious  soils  a  shoulder  may  be  made  in 
the  drain  to  support  flat  stones  which  bear  the 
superincumbent  earth.  _  (5)  Assorted  large  stones 
in  the  bottom,  covered  in  by  smaller  stones  and  a 
filling  of  soil.  (6)  In  peaty  soils  the  drain  may  be 
covered  in  with  blocks  of  peat  or  by  turfs  which 


will  preserve  their  position  for  a  considerable  time 
if  laid  properly.  (7)  A  bed  stone  and  side  stones  to 
form  a  triangular  duct  covered  in  by  stones,  a  layer 
of  turf,  and  the  tilling  of  soil.  (8)  A  duct  formed  of 
two  semi-cylindrical  tiles,  respectively  above  and 
below  a  flat  tile ;  the  whole  covered  in  by  stones 
and  the  earth  as  before.  (9)  A  perforated  drain- 
pipe of  circular  or  oval  section  covered  iu  by  stones 
and  earth. 

2.  Founding:  The  trench  which  conducts  the 
molten  metal  to  the  gate  of  the  mold. 

IF  Drain  of  bullion:  By  a  drain  of  bullion  is 
meant  the  flowing  away  of  gold  and  silver  in  coins 
or  in  bars,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  insufficient 
in  the  country  to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade. 
The  three  principal  circumstances  which  may  lead 
to  a  drain  of  bullion  from  a  country  are:  (1)  The 
relative  indebtedness  of  the  country  to  others  with 
which  it  trades ;  (2)  a  depreciated  paper  currency ; 
(3)  a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  money  than  prevails 
in  neighboring  countries.  (Bithell.) 

drain-pipe, «. 

1.  Brewing:  The  pipe  through  which  the  wort  is 
drawn  from  the  mash-tub  to  the  under-back. 

2.  Agric. :  A  clay  pipe,  or  drain-tile,  laid  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil  lower  than  plow  depth,  in 
order  to  carry  off  superfluous  water  and  increase 
the  fertility  and  ease  of  working  the  soil.    [TILES.] 
The  tempered  clay  being  placed  in  a  cylinder,  the 
piston  is  depressed  and  the  clay  exudes  through 
the  annular  throat  of  the  dod,  forming  a  continuous 
cylinder  which  is  cut  by  a  wire  into  sections  of  the 
required  length.    (Knight.) 

drain-tile,  «.  A  hollow  tile  used  in  the  forma- 
tion  of  drains.  Drain-tiles  are  of  many  forms. 
[TILE.]  They  are  usually  laid  by  opening  a  cut- 
ting in  the  ground  as  narrow  at  top  as  can  be  con- 
veniently worked,  and  at  bottom  forming  a  smooth 
bed  in  which  the  tile  fits.  The  spades  for  this  pur- 
pose are  made  tapering,  and  of  different  sizes. 

drain-trap,  s.  A  device  for  allowing  water  to 
pass  off  without  admitting  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  duct.  [STENCH-TRAP.] 

drain-well,  s,  A  pit  sunk  through  an  impervi- 
ous stratum  of  earth  to  roach  a  pervious  stratum 
and  form  a  means  of  drainage  for  surface  water,  or 
a  means  of  discharge  of  such  liquid  waste  from 
manufactories  as  would  foul  the  running  water  of 
streams. 

dra  ln-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  drain ;  -able.]  That  may 
or  can  be  drained ;  capable  of  drainage. 

dra  In  age  (age  as  Ig),  «.    [Eng.  drain;  •age.'] 

1.  The  act  of  draining  or  drawing  off  the  super- 
fluous water ;  the  gradual  flowing  off  of  superfluous 
water. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  draining  land ;  as,  a  per- 
son skilled  in  drainage. 

3.  The  system  of  drains,  sewers,  &c.,  by  which  any 
town,  land,  &c.,  is  drained. 

4.  The  mode  or  system  under  which  any  town, 
land,  or  district  is  drained. 

5.  That  which  flows  or  is  carried  away  through 
drains  or  natural  channels. 

6.  A  district  drained  by  any  particular  system, 
drain  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DKAIN,  v.] 

"  A  draught 
Of  coo]  refreshment,  drained  by  feverish  lips." 

Thomas  -V.  Talfourd. 
dra  in-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  drain;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  drains. 

(2)  One  who  constructs  or  lays  out  drains  for  the 
carrying  off  of  the  superfluous  water  from  lands, 
the  drainage  of  towns,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  exhausts,  empties, 
or  draws  off  gradually. 

II.  Cookery :  A  plate  perforated  so  as  to  allow  the 
water,  &c.,  from  vegetables,  &c.,  placed  upon  it,  to 
escape ;  a  strainer. 

dra  in- ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DRAIN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  drawing  off  the 
superfluous  water,  sewage,  &c.,  from  lands  or  towns ; 
drainage. 

"The  great  plague  of  1666  induced  them  to  consider 
with  care  the  defective  architecture,  draining,  and  venti- 
lation of  the  capital." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  emptying  or  exhausting  gradu- 
ally. 

draining-auger,  s.  A  horizontal  auger  occa- 
sionally used  for  boring  through  a  bank  to  form  a 
channel  for  water.  It  is  also  used  for  cutting  an 
opening  for  laying  lead-pipe  or  drain-pipe.  In  each 
case  it  is  intended  to  save  the  labor  of  opening  a 
trench.  It  is  also  used  for  draining  marl-pits  or 
cellars,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  level  suit, 


The  mode  of  operation  is  as  follows;  the  level  hav- 
ing been  determined,  a  spot  is  leveled  on  the  down- 
hill side  for  placing  the  machine.  The  horizontal 
axis  above  is  turned  by  two  men  at  the  hand-cranks, 
rotating  the  vertical  sliaft  and  bevel  pinion  which 
turns  the  larger  wheel  on  the  shaft  of  the  auger. 
When  the  pod  of  the  auger  is  full,  it  is  withdrawn 
by  rotating  the  other  handle.  If  hard  stones  be 
encountered,  the  auger  is  withdrawn,  and  a  chisel 
or  drill  substituted. 

draining-engine,  s.  A  pumping-engiuo  for  re- 
moving water  from  mines,  lowlands,  Ac. 

drainlng-machine,  s.  A  form  of  filter  or  ma- 
chine for  expediting  the  separation  of  a  liquid  from 
the  magma  or  mass  of  more  solid  matter  which  it 
saturates.  It  consists  of  a  revolving  vessel  with 
perforated  or  wire-gauze  outer  surface,  which  allows 
the  fluid  portion  to  escape  while  it  retains  the  solid 
particles.  It  is  much  used  in  draining  sugar. 
[CENTRIFTJGAL-MACHINE.] 

draining-plow,  s.    A  ditch-digging  plow. 

draining-pot, s. 

Sugar  Manufac. :  An  inverted  conical  vessel  in 
which  wet  sugar  is  placed  to  drain. 

draining-pump,  s.  A  pump  (pompe  castraise) 
for  elevating  water  containing  sana  and  gravel. 
The  single  cylinder  is  o^en  both  at  top  and  bottom, 
and  is  traversed  by  a  piston  without  a  valve.  The 
cylinder  is  inclosed  in  a  larger  vessel,  water-tight, 
which  is  itself  filled  with  water.  This  larger  vessel 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  vertically,  by  a  par- 
tition which  joins  the  working  cylinder,  so  that  the 
cylinder  itself  forms  a  part  of  the  division.  One 
extremity  of  the  cylinder  communicates  with  the 
cavity  on  one  side  of  the  partition,  and  the  other 
with  the  opposite.  The  four  valves  are  large  balls 
of  india-rubber,  loaded  in  the  interior  with  lead. 
They  are  contained  in  separate  boxes  by  the  side  of 
the  principal  box,  and  are  in  communication  by 
pairs  with  the  two  cavities  into  which  that  box  is 
divided. 

draining-tile,  s.    [DRAIN-TILE.] 

drake  (1),  «.  [A  contraction  of  cned-rake  or  end' 
rake,  a  masc.  form  from  A.  S.  ened=a  duck ;  0.  Icel. 
andriki,  Icel.  andarsteggi=Ei  drake;  Sw.  anrf=a 
wild  duck,  anddrake  =  a  male  wild  duck ;  Dan.  and 
=duck,  andrik=a  drake;  Ger.  enfe=a  duck,  enter- 
ich=a.  drake;  Dut.  eend;  Lat.  anas  (genit.  anatis) 
=  a  duck.  The  suffix  is  =  Goth,  reiks  =  chief, 
mighty,  ruling.  Of.  Ger.  gans=a  goose,  ganserich— 
a  gander ;  Eng.  bishop-ric.  (Skeat.)'] 

1.  The  male  of  the  duck  kind. 

"As  doth  the  white  doke  after  hire  drake." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,575. 

t.  A  name  given  to  the  silver  shilling  of  Elizabeth 
from  the  mint-mark  (a  martlet,  mistaken  for  a 
drake),  which  was  commonly  believed  to  refer  to 
Sir  F.  Drake,  but  really  was  the  armorial  cogni- 
zance of  Sir  B.  Martin,  Master  of  the  English  Mint 
in  1572. 

3.  A  species  of  fly,  used  as  a  bait  in  angling ;  called 
also  the  Drake-fly  (q.  v.). 

"Wings  made  with  the  mil  of  a  black  drake." — Walton: 
Angler,  pt.  1.,  ch.  v. 

drake-fly,  s.    The  same  as  DRAKE  (!),«.,  3  (q.v.). 
drake-stone,  e.    A  thin  flat  stone  thrown  so  as 
to  skim  along  the  surface  of  the  water. 
IT  To  play  ducks  and  drakes : 

(1)  Lit.:  To  play  at  throwing  thin  flat  stones  so- 
that  they  shall  skim  along  the  surface  of  water. 

(2)  Fig.:   To  squander  in  a  foolish  manner;  to 
waste. 

•drake  (2),  s.  [Latin  draco;  Greek  drakon=a. 
dragon.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  dragon. 

"  Lof  where  the  firy  drake  alofte 
Fleeth  up  in  thair."— dower,  iii.  96. 

2.  Old  Ordnance :  A  kind  of  small  cannon. 
"Wee  had  six  brasse  drakes  lay  upon  the  deck  ;  so  that 

she  was  overtoptwithwaight." — A.Wilson:  Autobiography. 

drake  (3),*drauk,  *drawk,  *drauicke,  *drav- 
Ick,  s.  [put.  &  Mid.  Eng.  dravick= darnel,  cockle, 
or  weeds  in  general.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Various  grasses— viz.,    (1)  Bromus  sterilis,  (2) 
B.  secalinus,  (3)  Avenafatua,  (4)  Lolium  perenne, 
(5)  L.  temulentum. 

2.  The   Corn-cockle  (Lychnis  githago),  which  is 
not  a  grass  but  an  exogen.    (Britten  <t;  Holland.) 

dram,  "drame,  s.  [Old  Fr.  drome,  dragme, 
drachme,  from  Latin  drachma;  Gr.  drachme= 
a  drachma  (q.v.).  Dram  and  drachm  are  thus 
doublets.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  The  trial  being  made  betwixt  lead  and  lead,  weighing 
severally  seven  <(rnms  in  the  air,  the  balance  in  the  water 
weigheth  only  four  drams  and  forty-one  grains,  and 
nbateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  two  drams  and  nineteen 
grains:  the  balance  kept  the  same  depth  in  the  water." — 
Bacon. 


boll,    b<>y;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  scan,     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


dram-drinker 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  small  quantity. 

"  An  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy." 

Shakesp. :  merchant  of  renioe,  iv.  1. 

(2-)  Such  a  quantity  of  spirits  as  is  drunk  at  once. 
"  Every  dram  of  brandy,  every  potof  ale  that  you  driuk, 
raiseth  your  character." — Stcift. 

(3)  Spirits ;  alcoholic  or  distilled  liquors. 
*(i)  A  pernicious  or  deadly  potion. 

"  A  lingering  dram 
That  should  not  work  maliciously  like  poison." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
II.  Weights: 

1.  Apothecaries'  weight:  The  eighth  part  of  an 
ounce,  or  60  grains. 

2.  Avoirdupois  weight :  The  sixteenth  part  of  an 
ounce. 

dram-drinker,  s.  An  habitual  drunkard,  a 
tippler. 

"It  was  as  impossible  for  him  to  live  without  doing 
mischief  as  for  an  old  dram^trinker  or  an  old  opium- 
eater  to  live  without  the  daily  dose  of  poison." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zv. 

dram-drinking,  a.  &  t. 

1.  As  adj.:  Addicted  to  drinking ;  tippling. 

2.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  tippling, 
dram-shop,  s.    A   shop   or  public-house  where 

spirits  are  sold  to  be  drunk  in  drams, 
•dram,  v.  i.  &  t.    [BEAM,  8.] 

A.  Intrant, :  To  drink  drams ;  to  tipple,  to  indulge 
in  spirits. 

"He  grows  to  dram  with  horror."  —  Walpole:  Letters 
<Aug.  28,  1762). 

B.  Trans. :  To  ply  with  drink. 

"Imploring  her,  and  dramming  her,  and  coaxing  her." 
— Thackeray:  The  Newcomes,  ch.  zzviii. 
*dram,  a.    [DEUM,  a.] 

1.  Sullen,  melancholy. 

"Quhat  honeste  or  renowne  is  to  be  dromf" 

Douglas:  Virgil  (Prol.),  96,  18. 

2.  Cool,  indifferent. 

"As  dram  and  dirty  as  young  miss  wad  be." 

Boas:  Helenore,  p.  82. 

dra  -ma,  8.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  drama  (genit.  dra- 
matos)=&  deed,  a  drama,  from  droS=to  do,  to  act.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  series  of  real  events  invested  with  dramatic 
unity  and  interest. 

"  Whence,  and  what  are  we  ?  to  what  end  ordained  ? 
What  means  the  drama  by  the  world  sustained  '.' " 

Camper:  Retirement,  645,  646. 

3.  Dramatic  literature  or  composition. 

"All  the  products  of  the  modern  drama  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  direct  progeny  of  the  Greek  stage."  — 
Symonds:  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets,  ch.  vii. 

4.  Dramatic  representation ;  the  representation, 
with  all  the  necessary  adjuncts,  of  a  series  of  as- 
sumedly  real  events  on  a  stage. 

II.  Hist. ,  Ac. :  A  poem  or  other  literary  composi- 
tion intended  to  present  a  picture  of  real  lif  e,and  to 
be  represented  in  character  on  a  stage.  Drama 
consists  of  two  principal  species— tragedy  and 
comedy ;  the  minor  species  are  tragi-comedy,  farce, 
burlesque,  and  melodrama.  Both  tragedy  and 
43Otnedy  were  invented  by  the  Greeks.  The  first 
comedy  was  performed  at  Athens,  by  Susarion  and 
Dolon,  on  a  movable  scaffold,  in  B.  (>.  562.  Tragedy 
followed  in  B.  C.  536,  its  first  writer  being  Thespis. 
Dresses  and  the  stage  were  introduced  by  jEschylus 
in  B.  C.  486.  The  drama  was  introduced  into  Rome 
in  B.  C.  364.  The  greatest  writers  of  the  ancient 
drama  were  >Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides 
(tragedy),  and  Aristophanes  (comedy)  among  the 
Greeks;  and  Plautus  and  Terence  (comedy),  and 
Seneca  (tragedy)  among  the  Romans.  The  modern 
drama  took  its  rise  from  the  mysteries  or  sacred 

S'ays,  by  the  medium  of  which  the  clergy  in  the 
iddie  Ages  endeavored  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion.  [MYSTERY.]  The  first  Eng- 
lish comedy  was  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  written  by 
N  icholas  Udall,  head-master  of  Westminster  School , 
before  1551.  The  greatest  of  English  dramatists 
were  William  Shakespeare,  born  1564,  died  1616 ; 
Ben  Jonson,  born  1574,  died  1637;  Marlowe;  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.  [MlBACLE  PLAY,  TEAOEDY, 
COMEDY.] 

dr$i-mat  -Ic,  *dra,-mat  -Ick,  tdra-mat  -Ic-al,  a. 
£Fr.  dramatique;  Gr.  dramatikos,  from  dramatos, 
£enit.  sing,  or  drama.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  drama. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  appropriate  to  the  form  of 
a  drama. 

"  The  whole  structure  of  the  work  is  dramatic  and  full 
of  action." — Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey  (Postscript). 

3.  Characterized  by   incidents    appropriate  to  a 
drama. 
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dra-mat -10-9.1-1?,  adv.  [Eng. dramatical;  -ly.] 
In  a  dramatic  manner;  by  representation,  as  a 
drama. 

"  Ignorance  and  errors  are  severally  reprehended, 
partly  dramatically,  partly  simply." — Dryden. 

dram  -gi-tls  p§r-so  -nse,  jihr.  [Lat.]  The  per- 
sons in  a  drama  ;  the  characters  in  a  play. 

dram'-a-tlst,  s.  [Fr.  drai,;atiste.']  One  who 
writes  OT  composes  dramas ;  a  writer  of  dramatic 
compositions. 

"Whatever  our  dramatists  touched  they  tainted." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

dram-a-t!z'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dramatiz(e);  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  dramatized ;  fit  for  or  capable 
of  dramatization. 

dr$.-mat-I-za -tion,  s.  [Eng.  dramatiz(e); 
-ation.]  The  act  or  art  of  dramatizing,  or  describ- 
ing scenes  dramatically ;  dramaturgy. 

dram'-ZL-tlze,  v.  t.  [Gr.  dramatizo;  Fr.  dram- 
atiser.]  To  compose  or  reduce  to  the  form  of  a 
drama;  to  describe  dramatically. 

"The  scenes  were  doubtless  dramatized  by  Dionysius 
himself."—  Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Horn.  Hist.  (1855),  vol.  i., 
ch.  vii.,fj2. 

dram    a  tized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DBAMATIZE.] 

dram  -9,-tIz-Ing,  pr  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DRAMATIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  giving  the  form  of  a 
drama  to,  or  of  describing  dramatically. 

*dram'-$-tur-gIc,  a.  [Eng.  dramaturg(y) ;  -ic.] 
Histrionic :  hence,  unreal. 

"Some  form  not  grown  dramaturgic  to  us."— Cartyfe: 
Lett,  and  Speeches  ofCYomwell,  i.  145. 

*dram'-a-tQr-£Ist,  s.  [Gr.  dramatourgeo  —  to 
write  dramas:  dramo=an  act,  a  drama,  ergon= 
work,  and  Eng.  suff.  -isr.]  The  contriver  of  a  drama. 

"The  world-Dramaturgist  has  written,  'Ezeunt.'" — 
Carlyle:  Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.  (Davies.) 

dram  -$-tur-gy,  s.  [Gr.  dramatourjft'a,  from 
drama  (genit.  dramatos)  t  and  er^on=a  work.] 

1.  The  science  or  art  of  dramatic  composition  and 
representation ;  the  science  which  treats  of  the  rules 
or  principles   of   composing   and   representing   a 
drama. 

2.  Histrionism,  theatricalness. 

"Idol  worship  and  mimetic  dramaturgy."  —  Carlyle: 
Lett,  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  i.  129. 

Dram'-men,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  name  of  a  port  in  Norway. 

Drammen-tiniber,  Dram-timber,  s.  The  name 
given  to  battens  exported  from  Drammen. 

*dram'-m3r,  s.  [Eng.  dram,  v. ;  -er.]  A  dram- 
drinker. 

"Habitual  drinkers,  drammers,  and  high  feeders.1' — 
Cheyne :  Philosophical  Conjectures. 

dram  -mlng,  pr.  par,,  a,  &  s.    [DEAM,  t\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  oJ  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  dram-drinking 
or  tippling. 

"  I  foresaw  what  would  come  of  his  dramming." — Foote: 
The  Bankrupt,  iii.  2. 

dram   m6ck,  s.    [Gael.  dramai'o=crowdy.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  thick,  raw  mixture  of  meal  and  water. 

2.  Anything  boiled  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  pulp. 
II.  Fig, :  Tamo  and  spiritless  teaching. 

"  The  .  .  .  lukewarm  rframmocfc  of  the  fourteen 
false  prelates."— Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xvi. 

drank,  pret.ofv.    [DRINK.] 

drank,  s.  [Ger.  dravig,  dravich.]  [DEAUK.] 
Darnel. 

drap  (1), «.    [Fr.] 

Fabric:  Summer  cloth  twilled  like  merino. 

drap  (2),  s.  [DROP,  s.]  A  drop  ;  a  little  quantity 
of  drink. 

"  The  town-clerk  had  his  drap  punch  at  s'en  to  wash  the 
dust  out  of  his  throat." — Soott:  Antiquary,  ch.  iz. 

drape,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  draper= to  make  cloth;  drap 
=cloth.J 

*A.  Intrans. :  To  make  cloth. 

4  It  was  rare  to  set  prices  by  statute ;  and  this  act  did 
not  prescribe  prices,  but  stinted  them  not  to  exceed  a 
rate,  that  the  clothier  might  drape  accordingly  as  he 
might  afford." — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  76. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  cover  or  invest  with  cloth  or  draper}' ; 
to  arrange  drapery  over  or  about. 

"  His  white  hat  conspicuously  draped  with  black  crape." 
— Mrs.  Stowe:  Dred,  ch.  xii. 

*2.  Fig.:  To  jeer,  to  banter,  to  satirize,  to  ridi- 
cule. 

"Draping  as  for  spending  him  so  much  money." — 
Temple:  Memoirs,  i.  449. 


draught 

draped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRAPE,  r.] 

dra  -per,  s.  [Fr.  drapier,  from  droper=to  make 
cloth;  drap =cloth.]  One  who  deals  in  cloths ;  one 
who  sells  cloths. 

"  On  the  same  benches  on  which  sate  the  goldsmiths, 
drapers,  and  grocers,  who  had  been  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  commercial  towns." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,, 
ch.  i. 

drapers  -teasel,  s. 

Bot.:  Dipsacus  fullonum. 

dra'-per-led,  a.  [Eng.  drapery :  -edj  Covered, 
invested,  or  furnished  with  drapery. 

dra  -per-j?,  s.  &  a.  [French  draperie,  from  drap 
=cloth.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  trade,  occupation,  or  process  of   making 
and  selling  cloth;    the  trade  or  occupation  of  a 
draper. 

"He  made  statutes  for  the  maintenance  of  drapery,  and 
the  keeping  of  wools  within  the  realm." — Bacon :  Henry 
VII.,  p.  76. 

*2.  Cloth,  stuffs  of  wool  or  linen. 
"The  Bulls  and  Frogs  had  served  the  lord  Strutt  with 
drapery  ware  for    many   years." — Arbuthnot:   History  of 
John  Bull. 

3.  The  cloths,  hangings,  &c.,  with  which  any 
object  is  draped  or  hung. 

"  A  capacious  pew 

Of  sculptured  oak  stood  here,  with  drapery  lined." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

II.  Art:  Under  this  term  is  includedeverykindof 
material  used  in  sculpture  and  painting  for  cloth- 
ing figures. 

B.  As  adj.:   Pertaining  to  the   manufacture  or 
selling  of  cloths ;  as,  a  drapery  business. 

*dra -pet,  8.    [Adimin. from  Fr.  drap;  Low  Lat. 
trapetum.]    A  cloth,  a  coverlet,  a  table-cloth. 
"  Thence  she  them  brought  into  a  stately  hall, 
Wherein  were  many  tables  fair  dispred, 
And  ready  dight  with  drapets  festival." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iz.  29. 

Drfc-pler',  s.  [French=a  draper.]  The  name 
assumed  by  Swift  in  writing  the  Drapier's  Letters 
against  the  contract  for  copper  coinage  given  to 
Wood  in  A.  D.  1722-3. 

"The  fourth  letter  of  the  Drapier."— Macaulay:  Silt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xziii. 

drap  -pie,  ».  [A  dimin.  from  drap  (2),  s.  (q.  v.)] 
A  little  drop ;  a  very  small  quantity. 

drap'-plt,  pa.  par  or  a.  [Scotch  drap=a  drop.] 
Dropped. 

drappit-egg,  s.    A  poached  egg. 

"Just  a  roasted  chucky  and  a  drappit-egg." — Scott:  Red 
Gauntlet,  ch.  zi. 
drash,  v.  t.    [THRASH  J    To  thrash. 

"He  did  zo  drash  about  his  brain, 
That  was  not  over-stored." 

Wolcot:  P.  Pindar,  p.  157. 

*drast,  dreste,  s.  [A.  S.  darste.]  Dregs,  lees, 
refuse. 

"Thou  drunk  it  vp  vnto  the  drestis  (drastts)." — Wycliffe: 
Isaiah  Ii.  17. 

dras-tic,  *dras -tick,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  drastikos, 
from  drao=to  effect,  to  do.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.:  Powerful,  effective,  acting  with  strength 
or  strong  effect.    (Applied  to  medicines,  &c.) 

"  After  this  single  taking  of  the  drastic  medicine." — 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.190. 

2.  Fig. :  Strong,  efficacious,  effective. 
"Military  insubordination  is  that  which  requires  the 

most  prompt  and    drastic    remedies." — Macaulay:    Hist. 
Ena.,  ch.  zi. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  remedy  which  acts 
powerfully,  strongly,  and  speedily. 

'dras'-tf,  *dres-tl,  *dres'-tf,  a.  [Eng.  drast; 
-y.}  Full  of  dregs  or  lees. 

"Dreggy,  dresti,  or  fulle  of  drestys.  Feculentus." — 
Prompt.  Part'. 

draught,  draft,  'draght,  *draucht,  *draughte 
(pron.  draft)  *draht,  *dragt,  8.&  a.  [A.S.  droht 
(Bosworth),  from  draga)i=to  draw,  to  drag,  by  the 
suffixing  of  t  as  inflight  from  fly,  drift  from  drive, 
&c. ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dragh=a  load,  a  burden; 
drayen=todraw;  Dan.  dragA=a  load;  Icel.  drdttr 
=a  pulling,  a  draught  (of  fishes) ;  draga=to  draw.] 
[DRAFT.] 

A.  .48  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  drawing,  pulling,  or  hauling;  as 
vehicles,  &c. 

"A  general  custom  of  using  oxen  for  all  sorts  ot 
draught,  would  be  perhaps  the  greatest  improvement." — 
Temple. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    w«t,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cSr,    rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian.     ffl,    re  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


draught-bar 


2.  The  quality  or  capacity  of  being  easily  drawn 
or  dragged. 

"The  Hertfordshire  wheel-plow  is  the  best  and  strong, 
est  for  most  uses,  and  of  the  easiest  draught,*' — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

3.  The  act  of  sweeping  or  dragging  with  a  net. 

"  Upon  the  draught  of  a  pond,  not  one  fish  was  left,  but 
two  pikes  grown  to  an  excessive  bigness."— Huh-, 

4.  The  quantity  or  number  of  fishes  taken  in  one 
sweep  of  a  net. 

"  For  he  was  astonished,  and  all  that  were  with  him,  at 
the  draught  of  the  fishes."— Luke  v.  9. 

5.  The  act  of  drawing  liquor  into  the  mouth ;  a 
drink. 

"  With  a  plenteous  draught  revive  thy  soul." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  S26. 

6.  The  quantity  of  liquor  drunk  at  once,  or  in- 
tended to  oe  drunk  at  once. 

"  Some,  from  the  pallid  face 
"Wipe  off  the  faint  cold  dews  weak  nature  sheds  ; 
Some  reach  the  healing  drtntglit." 

Thomson;  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  73. 
*7.  The  act  of  drawing  or  shooting  with  a  bow. 
"  Geffrey  of  Boullion,  at  one  draught  of  his  bow,  shoot- 
ing* against  David's  tower  in  Jerusalem,  broached  three 
feetless  birds  called  allerions."—  Camden:  Remains. 

8.  The  act  of  representing  or   delineating  in  a 
picture,  sketch,  or  outline. 

"  I  have,  in  a  short  draught,  given  a  view  of  our  original 
ideas,  from  whence  all  the  rest  are  derived."—  Locke. 

9.  A  representation  or  delineation  in  a  picture. 
"  Her  pencil  drew  whate'er  her  BOU!  designed, 

And  oft  the  happy  draught  surpassed  the  image  in  her 
mind."  Drydeii:  Mrs.  Killiyrew,  106,  107. 

10.  Any  lineament  of  the  face. 

"  The  spirit  of  grace  hath  begnnne  to  draw  the  draughts 
and  lineaments  of  God's  imnpe  within  the  so ule  of  a  man." 
— Z.  Boyd:  Last  Battell,  p.  1,084. 

11.  A  first  sketch,  outline,  or  draft  of  a  document, 
giving  the  heads  and  principal  details.    [DRAFT, 
A.  I.I  (3).] 

"  A  draught  of  a  law  making  some  alterations  in  the 
public  worship  of  the  Established  Church,  had  been  pre- 
pared."— Macaiilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

12.  A  representation. 

"  "Whereas  in  other  creatures  we  have  but  the  trace  of 
his  footsteps,  in  man  we  have  the  draught  of  his  hand." — 
South. 

*13.  A  draft  or  number  of  men,  &c.,  detached  from 
the  main  body  for  service  elsewhere.  [DRAFT,  A. 
II.  3.] 

"Such  a  draught  of  forces  would  lessen  the  number  of 
those  that  might  otherwise  be  employed." — Atidison. 

*14.  A  jakes,  a  privy,  a  drain. 

"  Whatsoever  entereth  in  at  the  mouth  goeth  into  the 
belly,  and  is  cast  out  into  the  draught." — Matt.  xv.  17. 

15.  An  order  for  the  payment  of  money ;  a  draft. 
[DRAFT,  A.  ILL] 

"  Wi'  draught  on  draught  by  ilka  Holland  mail, 
He'll  eat  a*  faster  up  than  tongue  can  tell." 

Rosa.-  Helenore,  p.  85. 

16.  The  depth  of  water  which  a  ship  draws,  i.  e., 
the  depth  to  which  it  sinks  in  the  water. 

17.  A  current  of  air,  natural  or  artificial. 

18.  The  entrails  of  a  calf  or  sheep. 

*19.  A  sudden  attack  or  diversion  in  war. 

"  I  conceive  the  manner  of  your  handling  of  the  service, 
by  drawing  sudden  draughts  upon  the  enemy,  when  he 
looker  h  not  for  you."— Spenser.-  State  of  Ireland. 

20.  A  mustard  poultice  ;  a  mild,  drawing  blister ; 
a  mild  vesicatory. 

•21.  An  extract. 

"  Extracts  and  draughts  out  of  those  authors." — Holland  • 
Plinie,  bk.  xxx.,  ch.  i. 

*22.  A  draught-horse  or  ox ;  draught  cattle. 

"Shall  be  accommodate  with  draughts  in  their  march." 
—Rushworth:  Histor.  Coll.,  v.  649.  (Daviea.) 

*23.  A  cut.  a  stroke. 

"  He  clefte  hym  at  the  ferste  draught." 

Octovian,  956. 

*24.  A  draw-bridge. 

"  Thay  let  doun  the  grete  draght."—  Gawaine,  817. 
II.  Technically: 
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3.  Pattern-making:  Tho  amount  of  taper  given  to 
a  pattern  to  enable  it  to  be  withdrawn  from  tho 
mold,  without  disturbing  the  loam. 

4.  Weavina:  Tho  arrangement  of  the  heddles  so 
as  to  move  the  warp  for  the  formation  of  the  kind 
of  ornamental  figure  to  be  exhibited  by  the  fabric. 
Known  also  as  Drawing,  Reeding-in,  Cording  of  the 
loom.    In  every  species  of  weaving,  whether  direct 
or  cross,  the  whole  difference  of  pattern  or  effect  is 
produced  either  by  the  succession  in  which   the 
threads  of  warp  are  introduced  into  tho  heddles,  or 
by  the  succession  in  which  those  heddles  are  moved 
in  the  working.     The  heddles  being  stretched  be- 
tween two  shafts  of  wood,  all  theheddlos  connected 
by  the  same  shafts  are  called  a  leaf;  and  as  the 
operation  of  introducing  the  warp  into  any  number 
of  leaves  is  called  drawing  a  warp,  the  plan  of  suc- 
cession is  called  a  draught. 

5.  Comm. :  An  allowance  for  waste  made  on  goods 
sold  by  weight;  also  an  allowance  on  excisable 
goods. 

6.  Med.:  A  medicine  prepared  to  be  taken  as  a 
drink. 

7.  Games  (pi.} :  A  game  slightly  resembling  chess, 
and  played  on  a  chess-board  with  twelve  pieces  or 
men  on  each  side.     The  iti?n  are  played  on  each 
alternate  square,  and  the  object  of  each  side  is  to 
capture  all  the  pieces  of  the  opponent.    The  pieces 
move  forward  diagonally,  one  square  at  a  time, 
except  when  capturing  a  piece,  which  is  done  by 
jumping  over  any  piece  the  square  behind  which  is 
unoccupied.    Any  piece  which  succeeds  in  reaching 
the  extreme  end  of  the  board  is  "crowned,"  and  is 
then  termed  a  king,  and  has  the  power  of  moving  in 
any  direction  backward  or  forward.    The  game  was 
unknown  to  tho  ancients.    It  is  mentioned  in  A.  D. 
1551.     It  was  also  called  jeu  cles  dames,  or  dams 
(q.v.). 

8.  Shipbuilding:  The  drawing  or  design  by  which 
the  ship  is  to  be  built,  which  is  generally  on  a  scale 
of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 

t$.  Banking :  The  same  as  DBAFT,  A.  II.  1. 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Used  or  adapted  for  the  draught  of  vehicles, 
loads,  &c. 

"  The  most  occasion  that  farmers  have,  is  for  draught 
horses." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Written  or  given  in  outline ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
draught. 

"Having  stated  in  the  said  draught  note." — Trial  of 
W.  Humphreys  (1839),  p.  5.  • 

3.  Drawn  from  a  cask  or  barrel ;  as,  draught  ale. 
Tf  (1)  Angle  of  draught:  The  angle  made  with  the 

line  of  motion  in  a  plane,  over  which  a  body  is 
drawn,  by  the  line  of  draught,  when  the  latter  has 
the  direction  best  adapted  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles of  friction  and  the  weight  of  the  body. 

(2)  On  draught:  Supplied  or  drawn  direct  from 
the  cask. 

draught-bar,  draft-bar,  s. 

1.  A  swingle-tree,  double  or  single. 

2.  The  bar  of  a  railway-carriage  with  which  the 
coupling  is  immediately  connected. 

draught-board,  s.  The  board  on  which  the  game 
of  draughts  is  played. 

"  Evangeline  brought  the  draught-board  out  of  its  cor- 
ner." Longfellow;  Evangeline,  i.  8. 

draught-box,  draft-box,  s.  An  airtight  tube, 
invented  by  Parker,  by  which  the  water  from  an 
elevated  wheel  is  conducted  to  the  tail-race.  It  is 
a  means  of  rendering  the  whole  fall  available  with- 
out placing  the  wheel  at  the  bottom.  It  is  some- 
times used  to  avoid  extreme  length  of  wheel-shaft  ; 
at  other  times  to  conform  the  arrangements  to  the 
peculiar  location,  rendering  it  necessary  to  place 
the  wheel  at  a  distance  above  tail-water. 

draught-compasses,  s.  pi.  Compasses  with 
movable  points,  used  for  drawing  the  finer  lines  in 
mechanical  drawings,  plans,  &c. 

draught-engine,  draft-engine,  s. 

Mining:  An  engine  (usually  steam)  for  elevating 
ore,  coal,  miners.  &c.,  or  for  pumping  out  water. 

draught-equalizer,  draft-equalizer,  s.  A 
treble  tree;  a  mode  of  arranging  the  whiffletrees 
when  three  horses  are  pulling  abreast,  so  that  they 
may  all  exert  an  equal  amount  of  force. 

draught-furnace,  draft-furnace,  s.  A  rever 
beratory  air-furnace ;  one  in  which  a  blast  is  em- 
ployed. 


}•  Domestic  and  Engineering:  draught-hole,  draft-hole,  s.  The  hole  whereby 

(1)  The   current  of   air  whlCh  supplies    a  fire.    a  furnace  is  supplied  with  air! 

'hen  this  is  not  mechanically  aided,  it  is  called  a       HM«»T.*._V.^V  *„.«•  *^v  „    n««^  ^T^I™ 
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natural  draught.  When  driven  mechanically,  it  be- 
comes a  forced  draught  or  blast.  It  is  also  known 
as  cold  or  hot  blast,  according  to  the  temperature ; 
that  of  the  external  atmosphere,  or  artificially 
heated. 

(2)  The  course  or  direction  of  the  hot  air  and 
smoke ;  as,  a  direct,  a  reverting,  a  split,  or  a  wheel 
draught. 

2.  Masonry :  Chisel-dressing  at  the  angles  of  stones 
serving  as  a  guide  for  the  leveling  of  tho  surfaces. 


draught-hook,  draft-hook,  s.  One  of  the  hooks 
on  the  cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage  to  maneuver  it,  or 
attach  additional  draught-gear  in  steep  places. 

draught-horse,  s.  A  horse  used  for  drawing 
heavy  loads. 

*draught-house,  s.  A  house  where  filth  is  depos- 
ited ;  a  jakes,  a  privy. 

"And  they  brake  down  the  image  of  Baal,  and  brake 
down  the  house  of  Baal,  and  made  it  a  draught-house." — 
2  Kings  x.  27. 


draughty 

draught-net,  s.    [DRAFT-NET.] 

draught-OX,  s.  An  ox  employed  in  drawing  heavy 
loads. 

draught  -  regulator,  draft  -  regulator,  s.  A 
means  ror  opening  and  closing  furnace-doors,  or 
dampers  in  the  air,  draught,  or  discharge  flue,  so  aw 
to  urge  the  fire  or  moderate  its  intensity,  respec- 
tively, as  it  may  lag  below  or  quicken  above  the 
desired  standard.  Automatic  devices  for  this  pur- 
pose are  actuated  by  arrangements  known  as  tin  T- 
mostats.  These  usually  depend  upon  the  expansion 
of  motal  by  heat  and  its  consequent  contraction  as 
it  cools.  The  lengthening  or  shortening  of  a  metal- 
lic rod  is  tho  actuating  force  which  is  communicated 
by  levers  or  other  mechanism  to  the  door,  register, 
or  damper.  As  a  certain  relation  exists — under 
ordinary  conditions—between  the  heat  of  steam 
and  its  pressure,  the  heat  or  pressure  of  steam  act- 
ing on  a  column  of  mercury  may  be  made  by  elect  ric 
connection  to  actuate  a  magnet,  and  so  operate  the 
device  which  governs  access  of  air  to  the  furnace, 
or  determines  the  area  of  tho  flue  by  which  the  vol- 
atile results  of  combustion  are  discharged.  [DAM- 
PER.] 

draught-rod,  draft-rod,  s. 

Plou\:  A  rod  extending  beneath  the  beam  from 
the  clevis  to  the  sheath  and  taking  the  strain  off  the 
beam. 

draught-spring,  draft-spring,  e.  A  spring 
intervening  between  the  tug  or  trace  of  a  draught 
animal  and  the  load,  whereby  a  jerking  strain  upon 
the  animal  is  avoided.  Draught-springs  are  con- 
nected to  the  draw-bars  of  railway-carriages,  to 
lessen  the  violence  of  the  jerk  communicated  to 
them  in  starting. 

draught  (as  draft),  v.  t.    [DRAUGHT,  s.] 

1.  To  draw  out. 

"You  saw  all  the  great  men  .  .  .  draughted  out  one 
by  one,  and  baited  in  their  turns." — Addison;  Freeholder, 
No.  19. 

2.  To  draw  up,  to  sketch,  to  compose  in  outline, 
to  draft. 

3.  To  detach  and  send  elsewhere  for  service ;  to 
draft. 

"Twenty  thousand  more  were  draughted  from  the  town 
of  Rio." — -Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  To  diminish  or  exhaust  by  drawing ;  to  drain. 
"  The  Parliament  so  often  draughted  and   drained." — 

W.  Scott  (  Webster). 

draught-ed,  draft-ed  (both  as  draft  -ed),  pa. 
par.  or  a.  [DRAFT,  v.j 

draught-ing,  draft-ing  (both  as  draft-Ing), 
pr,  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DRAUGHT,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  drawing,  delineating,  or  composing 
in  outline. 

2.  The  act  of  detaching  for  service  or  duty  else- 
where. 

draughts  (as  drafts),  s.  pi.    [DRAUGHT,  s.] 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  DRAUGHT,  s.,  A.  II.  8. 

2.  Light  grain    blown    away  with   the  chaff   in 
winnowing. 

"  The  quantity  of  oats  consumed  by  a  work-horse  varies 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushels,  if  good  oats  are  given; 
but  as  draughts  are  commonly  given,  the  quantity  is  pro- 
portionally increased." — Agric.  Surv.  Oalloway,  p.  114. 

draughts-man,  drafts-man  (both  as  drafts- 
man), s.  [Eng.  draught,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  draws  up  formal  documents,  as  deeds, 
leases,  &c. 

2.  One  who  draws  plans;  one  who  is  skilled  in 
draughtsmanship. 

*3.  A  tippler. 

"  The  wholesome  restorative  above-mentioned  .  .  . 
may  be  given  to  all  the  morning  draughtsmen." — Tatler. 

draughts-man-ship,  drafts-man- ship  (both 
as  drafts -man-Ship),  s.  [Eng.  draughtsman; 
-ship.]  The  art  or  science  of  a  draughtsman ;  skill 
in  drawing  plans,  <fec. 

draught-y  (as  draft'-f ),  a.    [Eng.  draught;  -y.] 

I.  Lit.:  Full  of  or  exposed  to  draughts. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Fit  for  a  draught-house  or  jakes ;  filthy,  vile. 

"  The  filth  that  falleth  from  so  many  draughty  inven- 
tions as  daily  swarme  in  our  printing-houses."—  Return 
from  Parnassus  (1606). 

2.  Designing ;  capable  of  laying  artful  schemes. 

"  Everybody  said  that,  but  for  the  devices  of  auld 
draughty  Keelivin,  he  would  hae  been  proven  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare."— TVie  Entail,  ii.  121. 

3.  Artful,  crafty :  applied  to  the  scheme  itself,  or 
to  discourse. 

"  Til  be  plain  wi'  you,*  said  my  grandfather  to  this 
draughty  speech."—  R.  Qilhaize,  i.  162. 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -Mous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  =  bel,      del. 


drauk 
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draw 


•draulc,  *drawk,  *drawlce,  *drauc,  s. 
dravig,  drartcA.]    Darnel. 


[Ger. 


"  Drauke,  wede.    Drauca." — Prompt.  Part-. 
drave,J>ref.  ofv.    [DRIVE,  r.]    Drove. 
"  A  dozen  o*  gillies  as  rough  and  rugged  as  the  beasts 
they  drare." — Scott.-  Sob  Roy,  ch.  xxvi. 

*drav-9l.  *drab-el-yn,  v.  t.  [DBABBLE.]  To 
bedrabble ;  to  make  dirty  or  filthy. 

"  Bight  as  a  (traveled  lowt." 

Poem  on  Times  of  Edward  II.,  p.  25. 

Dr$-vld -I-an,  o.  [From  Dravid(a);  Eng.  adj. 
sulf.  -Jan.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Dravida,  or  Dra- 
vira,  the  old  name  of  a  province  of  India.  The 
Dravidian  languages  include  Tamil,  Telugu,  Can- 
arose,  and  Malabar. 

"It  was,  I  think,  in  1885  that  I  first  saw  Dr.  Caldwell's 
grammar  of  the  Drartdiun  languages,  and  it  immediately 
occurred  to  me  that  a  similar  book  was  much  wanted  for 
the  Aryan  group." — Btames:  Comp.  Gram,  of  the  Aryan 
Lang,  of  India,  vol.  i.  (1872),  Pref.  viii. 

driw,  *dra-ghen,  *drawe,  *dral-en,  *drey 
(pa.  ten.  *drogh,  *droh,  *dr<m,  fdrow,  *drowe, 
*drmigh,  drew,  *drewe)  ,v.t.ti.  [A  variant  of  drag 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1-  Literally: 

(1)  -To  drag,  pull,  or  haul  after  one  by  force  or 
power  exerted  in  the  front  of  the  person  or  thing 
dragged. 

(2)  To  pluck  or  pull  out;  as,  to  draw  a  sword,  to 
draw  a  tooth. 

"  Who  wears  a  sword  he  must  not  draw." 

Scoff;  Rokeby,  v.  14. 

(3)  To  remove  or  pull,  not  necessarily  with  force. 

"  Mi  ring  of  finger  thou  dratre." 

Tristram,  Hi.  73. 

(4)  To  pull,  haul,  or  cause  to  come  by  compulsion; 
to  force  to  go. 

"Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you,  and  draw  you  before  the 
judgment  seats?  " — James  ii.  6. 

(5)  To  drag  or  pull  out  from  fastenings. 
"They  drew  out  the  staves  of  the  ark." — 2  Chron.  v.  9. 

(6)  To  take  off  the  spit. 

"  The  rest 

They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feast. 
Which  drawn  and  served,  their  hunger  they  appease." 
Dryden:  Homer's  Iliad,  i. 

(7)  To  raise  or  lift  as  from  a  deep  place ;  as,  to 
draw  water  from  a  well. 

"They  drew  up  Jeremiah  with  cords,  and  took  him  up 
out  of  the  dungeon."—  Jer.  xjjviii.  13. 

(8)  To  give  vent  to  or  utter  slowly ;  as,  to  draw 
a  deep  sigh. 

(9)  To  inhale,  to  take  into  the  lungs. 

"  A  simple  child 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb. 
What  should  it  know  of  death?" 

Wordsworth:  We  are  Seven, 

(10)  To  bring  out  from  a  receptacle;  to  cause  to 
run  from  a  cask,  &c. 

(11)  To  allow  or  cause  any  liquid  to  run. 

"  I  opened  the  tumor  by  the  point  of  a  lancet,  without 
drawing  one  drop  of  blood." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

(12)  To  take  out  of  an  oven. 

"The  joiner  puts  boards  into  ovens  after  the  batch  is 
drawn." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

(13)  To  cause  to  slide;  to  pull  more  closely  to- 
gether or  apart. 

"  Philoclea  intreated  Pamela  to  open  her  grief :  who, 
ilrf"'r:>'i  the  curtain,  that  the  candle  might  not  complain 
of  her  blushing,  was  ready  to  speak." — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

(14)  To  extract. 

"  Spirits,  by  distillations,  may  be  drawn  out  of  vege- 
table juices,  which  shall  flame  and  fume  of  themselves." 
— Cheyne. 

(15)  To  attract ;  to  cause  to  move  or  turn  toward 
itself. 

11  We  see  that  salt,  laid  to  a  cut  finger,  healeth  it :  so  as 
it  seemeth  salt  draweth  blood,  as  well  as  blood  draweth 
salt." — Bacon. 

(16)  To  suck. 

"  Sucking  and  drawing  the  breast  dischargeth  the  milk 
as  fast  as  it  can  be  generated." — Wiseman:  On  Tumors, 

(17)  To  eviscerate ;  to  take  the  bowel  or  entrails 
from ;  to  disembowel. 

"  In  private  draw  your  poultry,  clean  your  tripe." 

King:  Art  of  Cooktry,  246. 

(18)  To  protracrVto  extend,  to  lengthen;   a«,  to 
draw  wire. 

"  How  much  her  grace  is  ulter'd  on  the  sudden  I 
How  lone  her  face  is  drawn." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  nil.,  Iv.  2. 

(19)  To  form,  mark,    or  construct  between  two 
points ;  as,  to  draw  a  line. 


(20)  To  represent  by  lines  drawn  on  any  surface ; 
to  delineate,  to  picture. 

"  Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proud. 
As  heaven,  it  seemed,  to  kiss  the  turrets  bowed." 
Shakes?.-  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,871,  1,872. 

(21)  To  move  gradually,  to  extend. 

"  In  process  of  time,  and  as  their  people  increased,  they 
drevj  themselves  more  westerly  toward  the  Red  Sea." — 
Kaltigh. 

(22)  To  take  out  of  a  box  or  wheel;    as,  to  draw 
tickets  in  a  lottery. 

*(23)  To  tear  limb  from  limb. 

"  With  wylde  hors  he  schal  be  drawe." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  4,982. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  attract,  to  cause  to  turn  toward  itself. 

"  He  affected  a  habit  different  from  that  of  the  times, 
such  as  men  had  only  beheld  in  pictures,  which  drew  the 
eyes  of  most,  and  the  reverence  of  many,  toward  him." — 
Clarendon. 

(2)  To  entice,  to  allure,  to  attract. 

"Having  the  art,  by  empty  promises  and  threats,  to 
draw  others  to  his  purpose.  — Hayicant. 

(3)  To  attract,  to  cause  to  follow  one. 

"The  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods; 
Since  nought  sostockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  music,  for  the  time,  doth  change  his  nature." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

*(4)  To  persuade,  to  induce. 

"  The  English  lords  did  ally  themselves  with  the  Irish, 
and  drew  them  in  to  dwell  among  them,  and  gave  their 
children  to  be  fostered  by  them." — Davies. 

*(5)  To  win,  to  gain. 

"  This  seems  a  fair  deserving,  and  must  draw  me 
That  which  my  father  loses." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  S. 

(6)  To  bring  on  or  procure  as  a  result ;  to  cause. 

"When  he  finds  the  hardship  of  slavery  outweigh  the 
value  of  life,  'tis  in  his  power,  by  resisting  his  master,  to 
draw  on  himself  death.  — Locke. 

*(7)  To  protract,  to  extend,  to  spin  out. 

"In  some  similes,  men  draw  their  comparisons  into 
minute  particulars  of  no  importance." — Felton.  On  the 
Classics. 

(8)  To  derive,  to  receive,  to  adopt. 

"Several  wits  entered  into  commerce  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  from  them  drew  the  rudiments  of  sciences." — 
Temple. 

(9)  To  deduce  as  from  postulates. 

"From  the  events  and  revolutions  of  these  govern- 
ments, are  drawn  the  usual  instructions  of  princes  and 
statesmen." — Temple. 

*(10)  To  imply;  to  produce  as  a  consequential 
inference. 

"  What  shows  the  force  of  the  inference  but  a  view  of 
all  the  intermediate  ideas  that  draw  in  the  conclusion,  or 
proposition  inferred  ?" — Locke. 

*(11)  To  receive,  to  take  up. 

"  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  dnoats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them,  I  would  have  my  bond." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

(12)  To  take  out,  to  withdraw;  as,  to  draw  money 
from  a  bank. 

*(13)  To  bear,  to  produce ;  as,  A  bond  draws  inter- 
est. 

(14)  To  elicit. 

"To  utter  that  which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw 
from  me." — Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

(15)  To  extort,  to  force. 

"So  sad  an  object,  and  so  well  expressed, 
Drew   sighs  and   groans  from   the   grieved   hero's 
breast."  Dryden:  Virgtrs  JEneid,  i.  680,  DM. 

*(16)  To  wrest,  to  twist;  to  distort. 

"I  wish  that  both  yon  and  others  would  cease  from 
drawing  the  scriptures  to  your  fantasies  and  affections." 
— Whitgift. 

(17)  To  compose;  to  form  or  set  down  in  writing. 
"  Garrick  was  a  worshipper  himself: 

He  drew  the  liturgy,  and  framed  the  rites 
And  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  day." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  678-80. 

(18)  To  write  out,  fill  up,  or  prepare  formally  in 
writing. 

"  He  had,  in  the  very  presence  chamber,  positively  re- 
fused to  draw  warrants  in  contravention  01  Acts  of  Par- 
liament."— Mactiulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

(19)  To  depict  in  words ;  to  describe,  to  represent. 
"  Homer  has  been  proved  before,  in  a  long  paragraph 

of  the  preface,  to  nave  excelled  in  drawing  characters 
and  painting  manners." — Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey  (Post- 
script). 

(20)  To  win  or  gain  in  a  lottery. 

"He  has  drawn  a  black,  and  smiles." — Dryden:  Don 
Sebastian,  i.  1. 


(21)  To  bend;  as,  to  drcnc  a  bow. 

*(22)  To  withdraw  from  judicial  notice. 

"  Go,  wash  thy  face,  and  draic  the  action.  Come,  thou 
must  not  be  in  this  humor  with  me." — Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

(23)  To  select,  fix  upon,  or  determine  by  lot. 
*(24)  To  select,  or  pick  out. 

"  Atigreao:  to  sever  or  take  out  of  the  flocke,  to  draw 
shepe." — Eliote:  Dictionarie  (1659). 

(25)  To  leave  undecided;  as,  The  match  was 
drawn. 

•(26)  To  take,  to  translate. 

"Ut  of  latin  this  song  is  dragen  on  Engleris  speche." 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  13. 

*(27)  To  bring  back,  to  recall. 

"  Who  so  draweth  into  memoire 
What  hath  befelle."  dower,  i.  6. 

*(28)  To  suffer,  to  go  through. 

"  O  the  pine  and  o  the  death  that  he  droh  for  moncun." 
— St.  Juliana,  p.  49. 

*(29)  To  strain. 

"  Take  ryse  .  .  .  draughe  horn  thorowghe  a  streyn- 
our." — Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  16. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hunting: 

(1)  To  trace  the  steps  of  the  game. 

(2)  To  search,  as  a  covert,  for  a  fox,  hare,  &c. 
"Hounds  had  scarcely  drawn  half  the  dense  under- 
growth of  Tidsley  Wood."— Field. 

(3)  To  force  to  leave  its  cover  or  hole;    as,  to 
draw  a  badger. 

"  No  more  truth  in  thee  than  in  a  drown  fox," — Shakesp. : 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 

2.  Naut.:  To  sink  into  the  water  to  a  certain 
depth ;  to  require  a  certain  depth  of  water  in  which 
to  float. 

3.  Med. :  To  collect  the  matter  of  an  ulcer  or  ab- 
scess ;  to  cause  to  suppurate ;  to  bring  to  matura- 
tion and  discharge. 

4.  Courting :  To  strik*  a  dog  out  of  a  match  or 
course ;  to  withdraw. 

"  Sut  and  Earl  of  Olyde  had  a  short  undecided  run, 
when  an  arrangement  was  made  to  draw  the  last-named, 
who  had  been  hard  run," — Field. 

5.  Cricket:  To  play  a  ball  so  that  it  passes  between 
longstop  and  long-leg. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  pull,  drag,  or  haul ;  as,  a  wagon,  cart,  &c. ; 
to  perform  the  office  of  a  beast  of  draught. 

"That  city  shall  take  an  heifer,  which  hath  not  been 
wrought  with,  and  which  hath  not  drawn  in  the  yoke." — 
Deut.  xxi.  3. 

(2)  To  be  capable  or  susceptible  of  traction  or 
hauling ;  as,  A  cart  draws  easily. 

(3)  To  unsheathe  a  sword. 

"  Oheyney  fastened  a  quarrel  on  Wharton.  They  drew." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

(4)  To  move,  to  approach,  to  turn  and  advance 
toward  a  place  or  person. 

(5)  To  collect  or  come  together ;  to  be  collected. 
"The  English  who  remained  began,  in  almost  every 

county,  to  draw  close  together." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

(6)  To  take  a  card  out  of  a  pack ;  to  draw  a  ticket 
in  a  lottery, 

*(7)  To  bend;  to  draw  a  bow. 

"Look  ye,  draw  home  enough."— Shakespeare:  Titus 
Andronicus,  iv.  8. 

(8)  To  practice  the  art  of  delineation :  to  produce 
pictures  or  representations  by  means  of  lines. 

"  So  much  insight  into  perspective,  and  skill  in  dm?r- 
tng,  as  will  enable  him  to  represent  tolerably  on  paper 
anything  he  sees,  should  be  got." — Locke. 

(9)  To  raise  water  from  a  well,  Ac. 

"  Both  drink  thou,  and  I  will  also  draw  forthy  camels." 
—Gen.  xxiv.  44. 
*(10)  To  withdraw,  to  move. 

(11)  To  extract  liquid  from  a  cask,  &c. 

(12)  To  be  drawn  out  in  spinning. 
*(13)  To  filter,  to  ooze. 

"In  other  situations  the  subsoil  is  so  concreted,  or 
hard,  that  water  doee  not  draw  or  filter  beyond  a  few  feet 
of  distance." — Agr.  Stlrv.  Kincard.,  p.  868. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  act  as  a  weight;  to  influence,  prejudice  or 
bias. 

"  They  should  keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  bias  of 
their  minds,  that  it  may  not  draw?  too  much." — Addisoni 
Spectator. 

(2)  To  attract;  as,  A  play  draws  welL 

(3)  To  advance,  to  move  on. 

"  To  dede  I  drawe,  als  ye  mai  see." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  30. 


fate     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     w6,    w8t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or,  '  wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mate,     cub,    cttre,    unite,     car,    rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


draw 

(4)  To  approach,  to  come  nearer,  to  advance,  to 
draw  on. 

"  And  now  I  faint  with  grief;  my  fate  draws  nigh, 
In  all  the  pride  of  blooming  youth  I  die." 

Adtlison:  Oi'id:  Stunj  t>f  Xaivlssus,  86,  87. 

(5)  Of  time:  To  approach,  to  advance. 

"  The  minute  draws  on." — Shakesp.:  Merry   Wives,  v.  5. 
*    In  this  souse  frequently  used  impersonally. 
"  When  it  drew  toward  the  eue." 

Rtckttrtt  Cteitr  de  Lion,  2,879. 

(6)  To  contract,  to  shrink. 
"  1  have  not  yet  found 
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(iii)  To  extract  by  distillation.    (Lit.  &fig.) 
"  Authors,    who    have  thus  drawn    off  the    spirits   of 
their  thoughts,  should  lie  still  for  some  time,  till  their 
minds  have  gathered   fresh  strength." — Addison:  Free- 
holder. 

(It)  Fig. :  To  abstract,  to  withdraw,  to  turn  off  or 
away. 
"It  draws   men's    minds   off   from    the  bitterness  of 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  retire,  to  retreat,  to  give  way. 
(Lit.  c*  fig.) 


"  When  the  engagement  proves  unlucky,  the  way  is  to 

turn  «l ".,h«           H     port?"11?;  ""£  th8  water.itsel*  b5-  <<ro<»  «f  by  degrwsfand  not  to  come  to  on  open  rupture." 

mixture  of  ashes,  or  dust,  will  shrink  or  draw  into  less  —Collier 
room.  — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

/"»  T    i,    j  i  *>•  To  draw  on: 

)  To  be  delayed  or  protracted.  n)  Transitive: 

"This  drew  over  for  ane  space,  and  mean  tyme  Mar-  (.a)  Lit. :  To  put  on  by  means  of  pulling ;  as,  Ho 

garet,  our  young  queine,   broucht  home  ane  sone,"  Ac.—  drew  on  his  boots. 
PtttaotNt  Cron.,  p.  256  (ed.  172H),  xvt.,  p.  107. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hunt. :  To  search  or  draw  a  covert. 


V.      ±\J   Ukl  l*w    u«  . 

(1)  Transitive: 
(a     --      ~ 
Irei 

(b)  Figuratively: 
(i)  To  c 


>  cause,  to  bring  on  by  degrees,  to  involve. 
"  The  examination  of  the  subtile  matter  would  draw  on 
the  consideration  of  the  nice  controversies  that  perplex 
YtmlQdrawing  along  the  plantations  they  intrudeupon     philosophers."— Bowie-  On  Fluids 
the  habitation  of  a  fox."—  Field.  ....   „        „ 

„,  00  To  allure,  to  entice,  to  induce  to  follow  by 

t.  Comm. :  lo  write  out  a  draft  or  order  for  pay-    persuasion, 
ment  of  a  certain  sum  by  another  person. 

3.  Med,:   To  cause  suppuration;    to  collect  the 
matter  of  an  ulcer,  abscess,  &c. 

4.  ffaut . :  To  sink  in  the  water ;  to  require  a  certain 
depth  of  water. 


"  Some  thought  that  Philip  did  but  trifle  with  her, 
Some  that  she  but  held  off  to  draw  him  on." 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  471,  472. 
(iii)  To  occasion,  to  invite. 


"  Greater  hulks  draw  deep." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

1  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  draw,  to 
pull,  to  haul,  to  draff,  to  pluck,  and  to  tug:  "  Draw 
expresses  here  the  idea  common  to  the  first  three 
terms,  namely,  of  putting  a  body  in  motion  from 
behind  one's  self  or  toward  one's  self ;  to  drag  is  to 
draw  a  thing  with  violence,  or  to  draw  that  which 
makes  resistance ;  to  haul  is  to  drag  it  with  still 
greater  violence.  We  draw  a  cart ;  we  drag  a  body 
along  the  ground ;  or  haul  a  vessel  to  the  shore.  To 


"  Under  color  of  war,  which  either  his  negligence  draws 
on,  or  his  practices  procured,  he  levied  a  subsidy."  —  Hat/- 
ward. 


(2)  Intransitive: 
(a) 


)  To  approach,  to  come  nearer  or  closer. 
"  The  fatal  day  draws  on,  when  I  must  fall." 

Dryden:  Homer's  Iliad,  vi. 
(b)  To  gain  on  or  get  nearer  to  in  pursuit. 
7.  To  draw  over  : 
(1)  To  raise  in  a  still. 
"  I  took  rectified  oil  of  vitriol,  and  by  degrees  mixed 


pull  signifies  only  an  effort  to  draw  without  the  idea  witl1  ?'  essential  oil  of  wormwood,  drawn  over  with  water 

of  motion :  horses  pull  very  long  sometimes  before  ln  "  limbeck."— Boyle:  On  Colors. 

they  can  draw  a  heavily-laden  cart  up  hill.  To  pluck       (2)  To  induce  to  change  parties ;  to  bring  over. 

the  moral  application  we  may  be  drawn  by  any  thing       8.  To  draw  out: 

whicli  can  act  on  the  mind  to  bring  us  nearer  to  an       (1)  Transitive: 

object ;  we  are  dragged  only  by  means  of  force ;  we       (?)  Literally : 

pull  a  thing  toward  us  by  a  direct  effort.    To  haul,       W  To  lengthen  or  cause  to  stretch  out  by  beating, 


pluck,  and  tug  are  seldom  used  but  in  the  physical    or  other  application  of  force, 
application.'      (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.}  "  Batter  a  piece  of  iron  out,  or,  as  workme 

I  In  special  phrases:  It  out,  till  it  comes  to  its  breadth."— Moxon. 


men  call  it.drcnc 


1.  To  draw  away :  Gradually  to  get  in  front,  so  as 
to  leave  others  behind. 


(ii)  To  set  in  order  for  battle. 

"  Let  him  desire  his  superior  officer,  that,  the  next  time 
-I  lie  first-named  pair  then  arm  away,  and  won  by  two    he  is  drawn  out,  the  challenger  may  be  posted  near  him  " 
lengths."—  London  Daily  Telegraph.  —Collier 


-.  To  draw  back : 

'!)  Ordinary  Language : 


a)  Lit. :  To  move  back,  to  retire. 


.  Figuratively: 

i)  To  refuse  or  be  unwilling  to  fulfill  a  pledge, 
promise,  or  undertaking, 
(ii)  To  apostatize. 

(2)  Comm. :  To  receive  back ;  as,  duties  on  goods 
for  exportation. 
3.  To  draw  in: 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  collect,  to  bring  together  for  application 
to  any  purpose. 

"  A  dispute,  where  every  little  straw  is  laid  hold  on, 
and  every  thing  that  can  but  be  drawn  in  any  way,  to  give 
color  to  the  argument,  is  advanced  with  ostentation."— 
Locke. 

(b)  To  contract,  to  pull  back,  to  shorten. 

"  Now,  sporting  muse,  draw  in  the  flowing  reins; 
Leave  the  clear  streams  awhile  for  sunny  plains." 

Gay. 


(iii)  To  detach  or  separate  from  the  main  body; 
to  select. 

"  Next,  of  his  men  and  ships  he  makes  review, 
Draws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  crew." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneid,  vii.  724,  725. 

iv)  To  extract  or  draw  off ;  as,  liquor  from  a  cask. 

v)  To  extract  as  by  distillation. 

6)  Figuratively: 

i)  To  protract,  to  lengthen. 

"  He  must  not  only  die  the  death, 
But  thy  unkindness  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To  ling'ring  sufferance." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  Ii.  4. 
(ii)  To  spin  out. 
"  Virgil  has  drawn  out  the  best  rules  of  tillage  and 

Elanting  into  two  books,  which  Hesiod  has  despatched  in 
alf  a  one." — Addison. 

(iii)  To  extract,  to  pump  out  or  elicit  by  ques- 
tion, &c. 


__„.  "  Philoclea  found  her,  and,  to  draw  out  more,  said  she, 

(c)  To  entice,  to  inveigle,  to  involve  In  any  busi-  IS*™  often  wonll<>re<i  now  such  excellencies  could  be."— 

ness  without  consent.  Sidney. 

"Many  who  had,  in  December,   taken  arms  for  the  (iv*  To  induce,  to  extract,  to  cause  to  be  uttered. 

Prince  of  Orange  and  a  Free  Parliament,  muttered,  two  "  Whereas  it  is  concluded,  that  the   retaining   divers 

months  later,  that  they  had  been  drawn  in."—Hacaulav:  things  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  other  reformed 

Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi.  churches  have  cast  out,  must  needs  argue  that  we  do  not 

.mo  c\,r.*t.  „«,!  „,                t    i  we"'  "nless  we  can  show  that  they  have  done  ill.    What 

>me  shortened  or  contracted;  needed  this  wrest  to  draw  out  from  us  an  accusation  of 
foreign  churches?"—  Hooker. 

(2)  Intrant.:  To  become   longer;   as,  The  days 
begin  to  draw  out. 

9.  To  draw  together:  To  collect  or  come  together 
or  closer. 

10.  To  draw  up  : 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  raise  or  lift  up  from  a  depth. 

(b)  To  range  in  line ;  to  form  troops  in  regular 
order. 


4.  To  draw  near  or  nigh:   To  approach,  to  come 
nearer  or  closer. 

"  They  see  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea,  and  drawing  ntgh 
unto  the  ship." — John  vi.  19. 

5.  To  draw  (iff : 
1)  Transitive: 
a)  Literally: 

\)  To  withdraw,  to  lead  away 
ii)  To  drain  out  or  extract  by  a  rent. 
"Stop  your  vessel,  and  have  a  little  vent-hole  stopped 
with  a  spill,  which  never  allow  to  be  pulled  out  till  you 
draw  off  a  great  quantity."—  Mortimer:  Husbandry 


draw-bore 

(0)  To  compose. 

"  A  paper  may  be  drawn  up  and  signed  by  two  or  three 
hundred  principal  gentlemen."— Swift. 
(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  bo  lifted  or  raised ;  to  rise ;  as,  The  curtain 
drew  up. 

(b)  To  form  in  regular  order  or  line. 

"  The  lord  Bernard,  with  the  king's  troops,  seeing  there 
was  no  enemy  left  on  that  side,  drew  up  in  a  large  field 
opposite  to  the  bridge." — Clarendon. 

(c)  To  come  to  a  stop  or  stand;  to  pull  up;  as, 
The  carriage  drew  t*p  at  his  door. 

11.  To  draw  up  with  : 

(1)  To  enter  into  a  state  of  familiar  intercourse, 
or  of  intimacy :  used  in  a  general  sense. 

(2)  To  be  in  a  state  of  courtship. 

"  The  poor  man  gets  aye  a  poor  marriage,  and  when  I 
had  naethiug  I  was  fain  to  draw  up  wi i  you."—  Sir  A. 
Wylie,  iii.  152. 

12.  To  draw  to  a  head: 

(1)  Lit.  <£  Med.:  To  begin  to  suppurate;  to  ripen. 


"  So  Mnley-Zeydan  found  us, 
Drawn  up  in  battle,  to  receive  the  charge." 

Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  v.  1. 


"  Abouttr:  To  wax  ripe,  or  draw)  to  a  head,  as  an  impos- 
tume,  also  to  end." — Cotgrave. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  approach  a  state  of  ripeness  or 
readiness. 

"  Now  his  majesty  begins  to  waken,  and  is  fast  drawing 
to  an  head." — Spalding,  ii.  29. 

*13.  To  draw  one's  ptiss :   To  give  over,  to  give  up. 

*14.  To  draw  dry-foot:  According  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
to  trace  the  marks  of  the  dry-foot  without  the  scent. 

"A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot 
well." — Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

*15.  To  draw  a  book :  To  draw  up  a  bill  orlawyer's 
brief. 

"  He  entreated  Mr.  Doctor,  her  husband,  that  hee  would 
draw  a  booke,  to  intimate  to  the  judge  his  reasons,  and 
hee  would  be  very  thankfull  to  him."—  Passenger  of  Ben- 
venuto  (1612). 

16.  To  draw   the   long   bow:   To   tell   incredible 
stories. 

17.  To  draw  cut :  To  draw  lots.    [CUT,  «.] 

18.  To  draw  level :  To  get  level  with,  to  come  up 
to,  to  overtake. 

"Hart  Karl  gradually  drew  level,  and  was  over  a  length 
in  front."— Field. 

19.  To  draw  a  person  out :  To  entice  him  to  speak 
on  any  matter.    (Generally  with  an  idea  of  ridicul- 
ing him.) 

*2U.  To  draw  to  the  gallows: 

Law:  One  of  the  barbarous  arrangements  for- 
merly carried  out  when  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law  was  to  be  inflicted  on  one  convicted  of  high 
treason.  Originally  the  culprit  was  dragged  along 
the  ground  or  pavement.  Then,  humanity  begin- 
ning to  assert  its  influence,  the  authorities  connived 
at  his  being  brought  along  on  a  sledge  or  hurdle. 
This  more  humane  practice  became  the  general 
custom,  and  at  last  the  law.  (Blackitone.) 

draw,  s.    [DRAW,  ».] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  drawing ;  draught. 

"  The  cavalier,  with  a  slanting  back-blow  of  a  broad- 
sword, luckily  cut  the  ribbon  that  tied  his  murrion,  and 
with  a  draw  threw  it  over  his  head." — Heath:  Flaaellum 
(1679),  p.  45. 

2.  The  act  of  drawing  lots. 

8.  That  part  of  a  drawbridge  which  is  drawn  or 
raised  up. 
i.  A  lot  or  chance  drawn. 

5.  An  undecided  or  drawn  game. 

"  The  match  thus  ended  in  a  draw  in  favor  of  the  colo- 
nials."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

6.  A  feeler,  a  trial. 

"This was  what,  in  modern  days,  is  called  a  draw." — 
Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  v.  (Davies.) 

II.  Hunt. :  The  act  of  drawing  a  covert. 

"  Tidsley  Wood  was  our  first  draw." — Field. 

draw-bar,  s.  An  iron  rod  to  connect  a  locomo- 
tive with  a  tender. 

draw-bench,  s.  A  machine  for  drawing  slips  of 
metal  through  a  gauged  opening.  [DRAWING- 
BENCH.] 

draw-bore, ». 

Carp. :  A  hole  so  made  through  a  tenon  and  mor- 
tise that  the  pin  will  draw  up  the  shoulder  to  the 
abutment.  The  hole  through  the  tenon  is  bored  at 
a  distance  from  the  shoulder  less  than  the  thick- 
ness of  the  cheeks  measured  between  the  hole 
through  the  mortise  and  the  face  of  the  abutment 
against  which  the  shoulder  is  drawn.  (Knight.) 

Draw-bore  pin  : 

Join  :  A  joiner's  tool,  consisting  of  a  solid  piece 
or  pin  of  steel,  tapered  from  the  handle,  used  to 
enlarge  the  pin-holes  which  are  to  secure  a  mortise 
and  tenon,  and  to  bring  the  shoulder  of  the  rail 
close  home  to  the  abutment  on  the  edge  of  the 
style.  When  this  is  effected  the  draw-bore  pin  is 
removed,  and  the  hole  filled  up  with  a  wooden  peg. 


,    bo?;     pout     jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
an,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -slon  =  zhiin     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


draw-boring 

draw-boring,  s.  The  operation  of  polishing  a 
musket-barrel  alter  it  has  been  rifled. 

draw-  boy,  s. 

Weaving  :  Formerly  the  boy  who  pulled  the  cords 
of  the  harness  in  figure-weaving.  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  mechanical  device  which  forms  a 
substitute  for  the  boy.  [JACQUABD.] 

draw-bridge,  *  drau-bridge,  *  draw-brig, 
•draw-brugge,  s.  A  form  of  bridge  in  which  the 
span  is  re- 
movable from 
the  opening 
to  allow 
masted  ves- 
sels to  pass, 
or  to  prevent 
crossing. 
Draw-bridges 
were  in  me- 
diaeval times 
used  to  span 
the  fosse  or 
moat,  the 
movable  part 
being  made 
to  rise  verti- 
cally, so  as  to 

resent  a  two- 


p 
f 


old  obstacle 


Draw-bridge. 


to  any  enemy, 
a  chasm  and  a  strengthened  barrier.  In  most 
modern  draw-bridges  the  movable  part  is  made  to 
move  horizontally.  Draw-bridges  are  used  in  cross- 
ing canals,  rivers,  and  dock  entrances,  which  are 
occasionally  traversed  by  masted  vessels.  They  are 
also  used  in  crossing  the  ditches,  fosses,  and  moats 
of  fortifications.  They  are  of  four  kinds:  (1)  The 
lifting-bridge  is  used  in  Holland  upon  the  canals 
and  in  fortifications,  in  places  where  the  roadway 
is  near  thelevel  of  the  water.  The  bridge  is  lifted 
bodily  and  supported  by  a  heavy  framework,  while 
the  vessel  passes.  [LTFTING-BBIDGE.  ]  (2)  The 
turning-bridge  or  swing-bridge  moves  on  a  vertical 

Eivot,  being  sometimes  in  two  sections  which  meet 
alfway  across  the  water-course.  .The  portion  on 
land  is  a  counterpoise  for  that  projecting  over  the 
water,  and  the  bridge  moves  in  arc-shaped  tracks, 
resting  on  cannon-balls.  [SWING-BRIDGE.]  It  is 
sometimes  supported  by  a  central  post  and  swings 
80°  ,  opening  two  passages  for  vessels,  one  on  each 
side.  This  is  a  pivot  bridge.  (3)  The  bascule- 
bridge  turns  on  a  horizontal  pivot,  standing  in  a 
vertical  position  on  the  side  of  the  water-way 
wbUe  the  vessel  passes  by.  Specimens  of  the  last 
two  kinds  with  slight  modifications  are  to  be  seen 
in  Chicago  over  the  Chicago  river.  The  inner  end 
of  some  bascule-bridges  is  in  excess  of  the  weight 
of  the  roadway,  and  descends  into  a  pit  built  with 
hydraulic  masonry.  This  pit  is  not  material, 
perhaps,  in  fortifications,  and  is  not  desirable  in 
ordinary  road  or  dock  work.  "When  it  is  omitted 
the  bridge  is  called  a  jack-knife  bridge.  [BASCULE- 
BRIDGE.]  (4)  The  rolling-bridge  has  been  in- 
troduced on  some  English  railways.  The  bridge 
passes  laterally  upon  a  carriage  until  it  has 
passed  the  junction  of  the  line  of  rails,  and  then 
rolls  inward  to  leave  the  water-way  clear. 
"There  la  not  of  that  castle-gate, 
Its  draw-bridge  and  portcullis  weight, 
Stone,  bar,  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  x. 

draw-cut,  s.  An  oblique  motion  of  a  knife,  so  as 
to  move  lengthwise  across  an  object  as  well  as  cut- 
ting into  it. 

draw-filing,  s.  Drawing  a  file  longitudinally  up 
and  down  a  piece  of  metal,  without  giving  the  tool 
any  movement  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

draw-gate,  s.  The  valve  of  a  sluice,  either  of  a 
canal,  a  flushing  arrangement,  or  a  flume  or  pen- 
stock of  a  water-wheel. 

draw-gange  cutter,  s.  A  harnessmaker's  tool 
for  cutting  strips  of  leather  of  any  set  width. 
[GAUGE-KNIFE.] 

draw-  gear,  s.  The  coupling  parts  of  railway 
carriages. 

*draw-gloves,  s.  A  sort  of  trifling  game,  the  par- 

ticulars of  which  the  learned  have  not  yet  discov- 

ered.   Herrick  has  mentioned  it  several  times,  and 

made  it  the  subject  of  the  following  epigram  : 

"  At  draw-gloves  we'll  play, 

And  prethee  let's  lay 
A  wager,  and  let  it  be  this: 
Who  first  to  the  sum 
Of  twenty  shall  come. 
Shall  have  for  his  winning  a  kiss." 

Hesper:  Draw-gloves. 

draw-head,  «. 

1.  Bail.:  The  projecting  part  of   a  draw-bar  in 
which  the  coupling-pin  connects  with  the  link. 

2.  Spin.  :  A  device  in  spinning  in  which  the  slivers 
are  lengthened  and  receive  an  additional  twist. 
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draw-kiln,  s.  A  lime-kiln  arranged  to  afford  a 
continuous  supply  of  lime  from  below,  fuel  and 
limestone  being  fed  in  above  from  time  to  time. 
Also  called  a  Running  kiln,  or  Continuous  kiln. 

*draw-latch,  'draw-latches,  s.   A  thief. 

"  Well,  phisitian,  attend  in  my  chamber  heere,  till 
Stilt  and  I  return;  and  if  I  pepper  him  not.  say  I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  cald  a  duke,  but  a  dram-latch." — Tragedy  of 
Hoffman  (1681). 

draw-link,  s,  A  connecting-link  for  railway 
carriages. 

draw-loom,  e. 

Weaving :  The  draw-loom  was  the  predecessor  of 
the  Jacquard,  and  is  used  in  figure  weaving.  The 
number  of  the  heddles  being  too  great  to  be  worked 
by  the  feet  of  the  weaver,  the  warp-threads  are 
passed  through  loops  formed  in  strings,  arranged 
in  a  vertical  plane,  one  string  to  every  warp-thread ; 
and  these  strings  are  arranged  in  separate  groups, 
which  are  pulled  by  a  draw-boy,  in  such  order  as 
may  be  required  to  produce  the  pattern.  The 
groups  are  drawn  by  pressure  on  handles,  the  re- 

3uired  order  being  determined  by  reference  to  a 
esign,  painted  on  paper,  which  is  divided  up  into 
small  squares.  A  mechanical  draw-boy  has  been 
contrived,  to  dispense  with  human  assistance.  It 
consists  of  a  half  wheel  with  a  rim  grooved  so  as  to 
catch  into  the  strings  requiring  to  be  pulled  down. 
The  half- wheel  travels  along  a  toothed  bar,  with  an 
oscillating  motion  from  right  to  left,  and  draws 
down  the  particular  cords  required  for  the  pattern. 
(Knight.) 

draw-net,  s.  A  net  with  large  meshes,  used  for 
catching  the  larger  varieties  of  fowls. 

draw-pedro,  «.    [PEDKO,  «.]   A  game  at  cards. 

draw-plate,  s.  A  drilled  steel  plate  or  ruby 
through  which  a  wire  or  ribbon  of  metal  is  drawn 
to  reduce  and  equalize  it.  The  draw-plate  is  made 
of  a  cylindrical  piece  of  cast-steel,  one  side  being 
flatted  off.  Several  holes  of  graduated  sizes  are 
punched  through  the  plate  from  the  flat  side,  and 
the  holes  are  somewhat  conical  in  form.  The  wire 
is  cleaned  of  its  oxide  in  a  tumbling-box,  and  is 
then  annealed.  It  is  then  drawn  through  as  many 
of  the  holes  in  succession  as  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  it  to  the  required  size.  The  wire  is  occasion- 
ally annealed  to  remove  the  hardness  incident  to 
compression  in  the  plate,  and  pickled  to  remove 
scale.  The  sharpened  end  being  passed  through  a 
hole  in  the  plate,  it  is  drawn  through  sufficiently  to 
attach  it  to  the  wheel.  This,  being  revolved,  draws 
the  wire  through  the  plate  and  reels  it  up  as 
drawn.  The  coil  from  which  it  is  drawn  is  dampened 
with  starch-water  or  beer-grounds  as  a  lubricator. 
For  fine  work,  such  as  the  drawing  of  gold  and 
silver  wire,  the  draw-hole  is  made  of  a  drilled  ruby. 
Wire  for  balance-springs  of  watches  is  drawn 
through  a  pair  of  flat  rubies  with  rounded  edges. 

draw-point,  s. 

Etigrav.:  The  etching-needle  used  on  the  bare 
point ;  also  called  Dry-point. 

draw-poker,  s.    [POKEE,  «.]    A  game  at  cards. 

draw-spring,*.  The  spring  of  a  draw-head;  a 
spring  coupling-device  for  railway  carriages. 

draw-tube,  s.  The  adjustable  tube  of  a  com- 
pound microscope,  having  the  eyepiece  at  its  outer 
end,  and  the  erecting-glass  (if  any)  at  its  inner  end. 

draw-well,  s.  A  deep  well  from  which  water  is 
drawn  by  means  of  a  rope  and  bucket. 

draw -a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  draw;  -able.]  That  may 
or  can  be  drawn. 

"  By  a  magic  might 
Drawable  here  and  there. 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul. 

draw  -back,  s.    [Eng.  draw,  and  back.'] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit . :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  A  cause  of  loss  of  profit  or  advantage ;  a 
disadvantage,  an  inconvenience,  an  obstacle. 

"  I  amnot  insensible  that  third  nights  are  disagreeable 
drawbacks  upon  the  annual  profit*  of  the  stage." — Gold- 
smith:  Pulite  Learning,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Comm.:  An  amount  of  money  paid  back  or 
allowed:  specifically,  a  certain  amount  of  customs 
or  duties  refunded  or  remitted  to  an  exporter  of 
goods  which  have  been  previously  imported,  and  on 
which  duty  has  been  paid;  a  certain  allowance  of 
excise  duty  on  the  exportation  of  goods  of  home 
manufacture. 

"  In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  lose  half  my  rent." 

Swift. 

•Draw-can -sir,  s.  <fe  a.    [See  definition.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  name  of  a  braggart  character  in  the 
comedy  of  The  Rehearsal,  written  by  George  Villiers, 
Duk  of  Buckingham,  in  1663.  He  is  represented  as 
a  burlesque  character  of  extraordinary  valor  and 
fighting  powers,  of  which  he  incessantly  boasts, 


drawing 

:.  A  braggadocio,  a  bully,  a  blusterer,  a  braggart. 

"  The  leader  was  of  ugly  look  tmd  gigantic  stature:  he 
acted  like  a  Drawcansir,  sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe." 
—Adaison. 

B.  An   adj. :  Blustering,  bullying,  full  of   brag- 
gartism. 

"The  arrogant  nephew  and  his  two  drawcansir  uncle- 
appeared." —  It".  7rrf»0:  The  Widow's  Ordeal. 

draw-ee  ,  s.    [Eng.  draw;  -ee.] 
Comm.:  The  person  on  whom  a  bill  of  exchange 
or  order  for  payment  of  money  is  drawn. 

draw  -er,  *draw-ar,  s.    [Eng.  draw;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  draws  or  pulls;  as,  one  who  </rn«-> 
water  from  a  well. 

*(2)  One  who  draws  liquor  from  a  cask.  Ac. ;  a 
waiter,  a  barman. 

"  I  am  a  gentleman;  thou  art  a  drawer."— Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV'.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  4. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  a>  II. 

(4)  A  sliding  box  or  case  in  a  table,  desk.  &e.. 
which  can  be  drawn  out  or  pushed  in  at  pleasure, 

"  He  'gan  in  haste  the  'iraicers  explore." 

C»i/v>*-r;  The  Kftircd  Cat. 

(5)  (PI.):   An  undergarment  of  wool  or  cotton 
worn  by  both  sexes  on  the  legs  and  lower  parts  of 
the  body. 

"The  Maltese  harden  the  bodies  of  their  children  by 
making  them  go  stark  naked,  without  shirt  or  drawers, 
till  they  are  ten  years  old." — Locke. 

*2.  Fig. :  That  which  has  the  power  or  quality  of 
attracting. 

"  Love  is  a  flame,  and  therefore  we  say  beauty  in  attract- 
ive, because  physician4*  observe  that  fire  is  a  great  drawer." 
—Swift. 

II.  Comm. :  One  who  draws  a  bill  or  order  for  the 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  another. 

T|  (1)  Drawers  of  cloth,  drawars  of  claithe:  Per- 
sons who  pulled  or  stretched  cloth  so  that  it  should 
measure  more  than  in  reality  it  ought. 

"It  is  statute  anentis  drtiwaris  of  claithe  and  litstaris 
of  fals  colouris,  that  gif  ony  drawaris  of  claithe  beis  ap- 
prehendit,  that  ane  half  of  the  saidis  gudis  to  be  our 
souerane  lord  is  eschete,  and  the  tother  half  to  the  burghe." 
— Act*  James  V.  (1540)  (ed.  1814),  p.  376. 

(2)  Chest  of  drawers:  A  movable  wooden  frame. 
containing  a  number  of  drawers  one    above    the 
other. 

drawer-lock,  s.  A  form  of  inside  or  mortise 
lock  which  projects  its  bolt  upwardly  into  the  strip 
above. 

draw' -Ing,  *draw - yng,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  sub. 
[DEAW,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  .-1*  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  pulling,  dragging,  or  hauling  by 
force. 

"Without  the  drawing  forth  of  hie  sword." — Holinshed' 
Henry  If.  (an.  1171.) 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  delineating  or  representing 
figures,  <fcc.,  on  a  flat  surface  by  means  of  lines 
drawn  with  a  pencil,  crayon,  pen,  &c.    The  making 
or  copying  of  plans,  and  views  of  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, and  other  structures.    It  is  divisible  into 
Geometrical  or  Linear,  and  Mechanical  drawing, 
in  which    instruments   are  used,    and  Free-hand 
drawing. 

3.  A  picture,  a  sketch,  a  representation. 
"Masterly  rough  drawings  which  are  kept  within." — 

Shaftesbury:  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  i.,  §  3. 

4.  The  act  of  distributing  prizes  in  a  lottery  by 
lots  drawn;  the  selection  of  certain  numbers  by 
drawing  them  out  of  a  box  or  wheel. 

5.  The  amount  of  money  taken  in  any  establish- 
ment for  goods  sold ;  takings,  receipts.     (Generally 
in  the  plural.) 

II.  Technically: 


met 

tube,  or  plate. 

2.  Founding:  Said  of  a  pattern  whose  shape  IB 
sncli  that  it  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  sand  with- 
out breaking  the  molded  form.    [DRAUGHT,  *.,  A. 
II. 3.] 

3.  Spinning:  The  gaining  of  the  mule-carriage; 
its  progress  after  the  feed  is  stopped  draws  out  the 

4.  Fiber:  Extending  a  sliver  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  its  fibers  parallel  and  increasing  its  length. 
The  drawing  and  doubling  process  first  draws  out 
the  slivers  as  produced  by  the  finishing  card  by 
means  of  drawing-rollers,  and  then  unites  several  of 
these  into  one.    The  object  of  the  first  operation  is 


fate     fat     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     wS,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir.     marine;   g6, 
or,  '  wore,     wplf,     work,     wh6,     u6n;     mate,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  - 
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drawing-account 

r  past  the  next  one,  thus  placing  26  by  40;  Antiquarian    31  by  52;  Emperor  40  by  60; 

smpletely  parallel  to  each  other;  and  Uncle  Sam,  48  by 1.1)    "«*'».   3^. 't™  afeers 

second  is  to  neutralize  the  inequal-  the  usual  sizes,  but  the  scales  of  ditt 


to  draw  each  fibei 
them  still  more  coi    . 

while  that  of  the  secouu  »o  v«  "~*".-"~~ .- — 

ities  in  each  separate   sliver,    and  to   strengthen    vary  to  some  extent, 
them   after  having  been   extended.      [DRAWING- 
FRAME.] 
drawing-account,  s. 


dread 

3.  Delineated,  sketched,  depicted. 

4.  Composed,  written,  compiled. 
"Aahortpaperrfi-.iK.il  up  by  Burnet  was  produced.'  - 

Jl/ac-aiilnj/:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  ix. 

5.  Pulled  or  put  to  one  side. 

"  A  curtain  rfwiii-ii  presented  to  our  view 
A  town  besieged." 


mv;  uv^j^^- Dryden:  Tyrannic  Lorf,  i.  1. 

Comm. :  A  sum  of  money  left  in  a  banker's  hands.    Jj^""^  of ' t!io"saiil1bi:ides.J  The"ends  of  the  steel       6   Eviscerated  •  as,  a  drawn  fowl, 
upon  which  checks  can  be  drawn  at  any  time  with-    bla(les  are  elliptical,  sharp,  and  exactly  even..  A       7;  Undecided;  as,  a  drawn  game  or  match. 


out  notice ;  a  deposit  account 
drawing-awl,  s. 


dotting-pen    makes  'a    succession    of   dots     being       .;  k    admJ»  game  of  it 

formed  of  a  roulette  rotating  m  a  stock.  [DOTTiNt,-    ^^  mtMt  tremble..._J(,,,,8,,,,. 


every  British 


nea 

pui 


Leather:  A  leather-worker's  awl,  haying  a  hole    PEN.]  ^  Drawn-battle,  game  OT  match:    A  battle,  Ac.,  in 

aar  the  point  in  which  the  thread  is  inserted  and       drawing-pencil,  «.    A  black-lead  pencil  of  n      I    wh'ich  neither  side  can  claim  any  decided  advan- 
ushed  through  iu  sewing,  &c.  quality,  made  especially  lor  drawing  lines.    1J-.I      '•    t  rrjHAW,*.,  1.5.] 


drawing-bench,  s.    An  apparatus  invented  by  PENCIL.] 

Sir  John  Burton  formerly  comptroller  of  the  Brit-  drawing-pin,    s.    A    flat-headed  tack    for    tern- 

ish  Mint.    Strips  of  metal  are  brought  to  an  exact  porarily  securing  drawing-paper  to    a    board,    e 

thickness  and  width  by   being  drawn  through  a  thumb-tack, 

gauged  opening,  made  by  two  cylinders  in  the  re-  drawing-pliers,  s. 
quired  proximity  and  prevented  from  rotating. 


SffiSS^lfiSS^Z^&'Z 

drawn-butter,  s. 

Cook. :  Butter   melted   and  prepared  for  use   as 


shafts  are  prolonged  to  form  the  rails,  an; 


.  [A  contraction  for 

m  to  which  company  withdraw 


in  a  house  reserved  for  the  reception  of 


was  driven   by   water-power 


traiclitenou  in  tno  process  or  uuuuimg  BU.I  maw-  "  ™"       A,    ,,«  nrpmTrpd 

ing!    The  drawing-frame  consists  of  three  pairs  of  where  drawings,  plans,  &c.,  are  prepared, 

rollers,  the  upper  ones  being  covered  with  leather  drawl,  v .  t.  &  i.     [A  frequent,  formation  from 

and  the  lower   ones   fluted   longitudinally.      The  (jraM,  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  Dut.  dralen— to  loiter,  to  linger; 

upper  ones  have  an  imposed  weight,  and  the  lower  Icel.  <j,.ana.] 

ones  are  driven  by'  power,  and  carry  those  above.  ^    Transitive  • 

^focftfi'thercond'say,  ata^pe^  ToublftS  of  I/To  drag  out,  to  spin  out,  to  waste,  to  while 

the  first,  and  the  third  or  delivery  rollers  at  a  speed  away. 

five  times  that  of  the  second.  "Thus,  sir,   does  she  constantly  rfi-nu.;  oat  her _  time, 

A  machine  in  which  the  fibers  of  without  either  prottt  or  satisfaction."— Idler,  Ho.  15. 


floss  or  refuse  silk  are  laid  parallel,  preparatory  to 
being  cut  into  lengths  by  the  cutting-engine,  to  be 
afterward  worked  like  cotton. 
drawing-ln,  s. 

Weavincf :  ,    . 

1.  The  process  of  arranging  the  yarn  threads  in 
the  loops  of  the  respective  heddles. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  heddles  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  ornament  to  be  ex- 
hibited ;  the  draft  or  cording  of  the  loom. 

drawing-knife,  s. 

1.  A  blade  having  a  handle  at  each  end,  and  used 
by  coopers,  wagon-makers,  and  carpenters.    It  is 
usually  operated  in   connection  with    a  shaving- 
horse,  which  holds  the  stave,  spoke,  shingle,  ax- 
handle,  or  other  article  which  is  beingshaved. 

2.  A  tool  used  for  cutting  a  groove  as  a  starting 
for  a  saw-kerf. 


2.  To  utter  in  a  slow,  drawling  tone. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  speak  slowly  and  drawlingly ;  to  prose. 

"  Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  curate  in  his  desk. 
The  tedious  rector  drawling  o'er  his  head. 

Camper:  Task,  i.  94,  95. 

2.  To  be  slow  in  action  ;  to  dawdle.    (Scotch.) 
drawl,  s,    [DRAWL,  v.]    A  slow,  lengthened  mar.- 

ner  of  speaking. 

This,  while  It  added  to  intelligibility,   would  take 

fi 


dray -age  (ageasig),< 

1.  The  use  of  a  dray. 

2.  The  charge  or  hire  of  a  dray. 

*draz-el,  s.  [DROSSEL.]  A  slut,  a  vagabond 
wench,  a  prostitute. 

"  As  the  devil  uses  witches, 
To  be  their  cully  for  a  space, 
'   That,  when  the  time's  expired,  the  drazels 
Forever  may  become  his  vassals. 

Batter:  Hiidibras,  III.  i.  847. 

dread,  *drade,  *dred,  *drede, «.  &  a.  [DREAD,  «.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Great  fear,  terror,  or  affright,  accompanied 
with  apprehension  of  evil. 

"And  the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be 
upon  every  beast  of  the  earth." — Gen.  ix.  2. 


drawing-machine,  s. 

1.  One  for  elongating  the    soft  roving  of   fiber. 

[DRAW  ING-FRAME.  ] 

2.  One  for  drawing  a  strip  of  metal  through  a 
gauged  opening  to  equalize  its  size.    [DRAWINQ- 

B^|N(AIform  of  spinning-machine  for  ductile  sheet-    of  speaking. 

metal.  *drawl'-Ing-ness,  s.    [Eng.  drawling ;  -ness.  ] 

slow,  drawling  manner  of  speaking ;  a  drawl. 


2.  Habitual  or  reverential  fear;  awe,  reverence. 
"Withdraw  thine  hand  far  from  me:  and  let  not  thy 
dread  make  me  afraid."—  Job  xiii.  21. 

„_  „  3.  That  which  causes  fear,  terror,  or  affright ;  the 

rom  psalmody  its  tedious  drawl,  and  certainly  leave  it     persou  or  thing  dreaded. 

efficient  gravity."— Mason:  On  Church  ifnsic,  p.  223.  „  Hector,  who,  elate  with  joy, 

drawl -Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  S.     [DRAWL,  v.]  Now  shakes  his  lance,  and  braves  the  dread  of  Troy/; 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.   adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 
1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  habit  of  speaking  with 


Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxii.  355,  356. 
»4   Used  as  a  sort  of  respectful  address  to  a  per- 
son greatly  superior,  as  an  object  of  dread  or  vener- 
ation. 


a  drawl. 

2.  Bot.:  (1)  Eleochari*  caxpitosa,  (2)  a  species  of 
Eriophorum.    (Britten  c&  Holland.'} 

•ly.]    In 
manner 


drawl -Ing-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  drawling;  -I) 
i  drawling  manner ;  with  a  slow,  drawling  n 


drawing-master,  s.    One  whose  profession  it  is    si 
to  teach  the  art  of  drawing. 

drawing-paper,  «.     A  variety  of  large  white 
paper,  made  preferably  of  linen  stock,  and  of  four- 


Atlas,  26  by  33 ;  Theorem,  28  by  34  ;  Double  Elephant, 


drawn,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DRAW.u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  •  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pulled,  dragged,  hauled,  extended. 
*2.  With  a  sword  drawn. 

*'  What,  art  thou  drawn  amongst  those  heartless  hinds?" 
Shakesp.:  Tempest,  11.  1. 


"  The  which  to  hear  vouchsafe,  O  dearest  dread,  awhile." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.     (Introd.) 

*5.  Fury. 

"  Of  courtesie  to  mee  the  cause  aread 
That  thee  against  me  drew  with  so  impetuous  dread. 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  16. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Exciting  or  tending  to  excite  great  fear,  terror, 
or  affright ;  dreadful,  frightful. 

"  Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 
And  they  shall  do  their  office." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  1.,  V.  1. 

2.  Awe-inspiring. 

"  Yet  then,  to  those  drearf  altars  as  I  drew,         n 
Not  on  the  Cross  my  eyes  were  fixed,  but  you. 

Pope:  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  115,  116. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun; 
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chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon      exist.    ph_-f. 
-tion,      -9ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


dread 

3.  To  be  reverenced  in  the  highest  degree ;  used  in 
addresses  to  a  sovereign,  &c. 

"Henry,  our  dread  liege." 

Shakes^.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  1. 
*1.  Afraid,  in  dread. 

"Constantin  was  for  tham  rfrcrf.*' 

i'nr*<>i'  Mnn'ii,  21,386. 

dread,  *drede,  *dreden,  r.  r.  A  /.  [A.  S.  dr<f}«,, : 
O.  S.  ant'drddan*  fin-drddan:  M.  H.Ger.  en-trdten; 
O.  H.  Ger.  an-trdten.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  fear  in  a  very  pivat  degree. 

"Of  all  the  Highland  princes  whose  history  *8  well- 
known  to  us,  he  was  the  greatest  and  most  dreaded." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.t  ch.  xiii. 

*B.  Reflex,:  To  alarm  greatly. 

"  Dredeth  go  noght."— Genesis  and  Exodus,  3,129. 
C.  Intrans. :  To  be  in  a  state  of  dread  or  great 
fear ;  to  fear  greatly. 

"  I>read  not,  neither  be  afraid  of  them."— Dent.  1.  8. 

*drSad'-4rble,  «•  [Eng.  dread;  -able.'}  That 
may  or  should  be  dreaded ;  to  be  dreaded. 

"  How  every  man  and  woman  ought  to  cease  of  their 
sinnes  »t  the  sounding  of  a  dreadable  home." — Kalendar 
of  Shepherds,  ch.  Ii. 

dread  -bdlt-ed,  a.  [Eng.  dread-  bolt,  and  adj. 
suff.  -ed.]  Having  bolts  to  be  dreaded. 

"Was  this  a  face    .    .    . 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder?" 

Shakettp.:  Lear,  iv.  7. 

*T  Though  popular  language  speaks  of  "thunder- 
bolts." it  is  lightning  and  not  thunder  that  is  to  be 
dreaded. 

dread  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DREAD,  «.] 

,drfiad -e*r.  «.  [Eng.  dread;  -er.]  One  who  lives 
in  dreader  tear. 

"  I  have  suspended  much  of  my  pity 'toward  the  great 
dreaders  of  popery."—  Swift. 

drSad'-fftl,  *drede-ful,  *drede-vol,  *dred-fUl, 
*dred-fulle,  *dred-vol,  *dred-volle,  *dreed- 
ful,  a.  <ks.  [Eng.  dread;  -ful(l).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Originally,  as  the  etymology  imported,  full  of 
dread :  not  inspiring  dread,  but  feeling  it. 

"  Forsothe  the  Lord  shall  gyve  to  thee  there  a  dreedful 
heart  and  faylinge  eyen."— Wycliffe.  Dent,  xxviii.  66. 

>y  of  bt 
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dread  -less,  *drede-lees,  *drede-les,  *drede- 
lesse,  *dred-les,  «.  &  udi:  [Eng.  dread;  -less.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Free  from. dread  or  fear;  fearless,  bold,  un- 
daunted. 

"  All  night  the  dreadles*  angel,  unpursued, 
Through  heaven's  wide  campaign  held  his  way." 

Milton:  l'.L.,vi.  1,2. 

'J.  Xot  inspiring  fear  or  dread ;  secure,  safe. 
"  Safe  in  his  ilreudless  den  him  thought  to  hide." 

•V- ''i.S'T:   Visions  of  H'orW.s    \\\nity.  10. 

B.  As  adv. :  Without  doubt ;  beyond  fear  or  doubt. 
••  l>/->  "./lets,  said  he,  that  shall  I  soon  declare; 

It  was  complained,  that  thou  hast  done  great  tort 
Unto  an  aged  woman."  .*/.. -user:  P.  <J.,  II.  v.  17. 

•dread -less-ness,  ».  [Eng.  dreadless;  -»<.«.] 
The  quality  or  slate  of  being  free  from  dread  or 
terror;  fearlessness,  intrepidity. 

"  Zelmane,  to  whom  danger  then  was  a  cause  of  dretut- 
lessnefis,  all  the  composition  of  her  elements  being  iioth. 
ing  but  fiery,  with  swiftness  of  desire  crossed  him."— 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  L 

*dread  -ly,    *dred-ll,  »dTed-lich,  adj.    [Eng. 
dread;  -ly.]    Dreadful. 
"This  is  a  swuthe  dredlich  woia."—Ancren  Rtwle,  p.  68. 

dread'  naught,  dread-nought  (1)  (gh  sUent),  «. 
[Eng.  dread,  and  naught.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A.  person  who  fears  nothing ;  one 
who  is  totally  devoid  of  fear. 

2.  Fabric: 

(1)  A  heavy  woolen,  felted  cloth,  used  as  a  lining 
for  hatchways.  &c.,  on  board  ship. 

(2)  A  kind  of  heavy  goods  for  sailors'  wear. 

(3)  A  heavy  overcoat  or  cloak  made  of  the  cloth 
described  in  (1). 

"Her  pleasant  face  peeped  over  the  collar  and  capes  of 
a  stout  dreadnought." — Lytton:  My  -Yore/,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 


dream 

and  to  others.  There  were  also  many  prophetic 
dreams:  as  those  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5-11),  of 
Pharaoh's  chief  butler  and  his  chief  baker  ((ien. 
xl.  5 1,  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii.  1-45).  &c. 

'i.  Mental  Phil. :  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
the  mind  sleeps  or  whether  trains  of  ideas  are  un- 
interruptedly passing  through  the  former  at  all 
times,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  If  the  latter 
hypothesis  be  accepted,  then  wo  continually  dream 
when  asleep,  though  only  a  fraction  of  our  nightly 
visions,  being  those  which  wo  see  when  half  awake, 
leave  deep  enough  traces  in  the  memory  to  be  after- 
wanl  recalled.  In  sleep  every  train  of  ideas  seems 
to  us  a  series  of  events  passing  before  the  eyes,  or 
of  objects  affectingtho  senses  ;  and  as,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  association,  ideas  are  linked  together  in  vari- 
ous ways,  like  the  meshes  of  a  net  rather  than  the 
links  or  a  chain,  tlie  sleeper  is  capable  of  callingup 
before  him  the  absent,  the  dead,  distant  times  and 
places  as  he  fancies  them  to  be,  with  no  sense  of 
anachronism  or  incongruity,  Somcexternal cause 
^a  sudden  noise,  for  instance,  falling  upon  the  ear 
so  loudly  as  tocom  pel  partial  attention  to  its  occur- 
rence— will .sot  in  motion  a  lontr  train  of  ideas,  each 
following  its  predecessor  "with  the  quickness  of 
thought.  '  Each  of  these  ideas  beine  mistaken  f<u 
an  occurrence,  one  will  fancy  ho  has  lived  through 
exciting  days,  weeks,  months,  or  even  years,  when 
in  reality  not  ten  minutes,  or  perhaps  seconds,  have 
elapsed  since  the  noise  was  heard.  Health,  and 
especially  proper  digestion,  with  absenceof  remorse, 
tends  to  make  dreams  pleasurable ;  the  presence  of 
one  or  allot  these  has  the  contrary  effect.  (For  the 
dreams  of  Scripture  see  1.)  Various  instances  of 
apparently  prophetic  dreams  are  on  record,  and 
every  one  hears  others  from  his  acquaintances. 
Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  explanation  of  these 
perplexing  phenomena. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dream  and 
reverie:  '*  Dreams  and  rereries  are  alike  opposed 
to  the  reality,  and  have  their  origin  in  the  imagina- 


*dread'-neS8 *dred-nes,  *dred  nesse,  s.   [Eng.    tion:  but  the  former  commonly  pass  in  uleepTand 
(read;  -ness.]    Dread,  fear,  terror.  the  latter  when  awake:  the  dmim  may.  and  docs 


"Of  fas  ne  haf  yee  drednes  nan." 

Cursor  ilundi,  20,696. 

dread  nought  (2),  s.  The  name  commonly  given 
to  a  Seaman's  Hospital  Society ;  a  floating  hospitr  . 
(English.) 

Mread-tf.  *dred-i,  *dred  y,  a.  [Eng.  dread; 
•y.]  Afraid,  in  dread. 

"  Abram  folc  made  hem  dredi." 


""earn.,  -drem,  Mreme. 


I,  III.  i.  31. 

3.  Inspiring  dread;  terrible,  fearful,  tremendous. 
"That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  81. 

*4i  Awe-inspiring,  venerable,  awful. 

"  How  dreadful  is  this  place." — Genesis  xxviii.  17. 

B.  Assubxt. :  A  popular  name  for  a  newspaper  or 
journal  devoted  to  the  publication  of  sensational 
stories,  news,  <tc. ;  as,  I  saw  him  reading  a  penny 
dreadful. 

T  for  the  difference  between  dreadful  and  fear- 
fill,  see  FEARFUL  ;  for  that  between  dreadful  and 
formidable,  see  FORMIDABLE. 

dread  -ful-ly,  *dred-ful-ly,  *dread-ful-licne, 
adv.  [Eng.  dreadful;  -la.] 
*1,  In  dread  or  great  fear;  fearfully. 

"  Aside  he  gan  hyin  drawe  dreadfully." 

P.  Plowman,  11,493. 

2.  In  a  dreadful,  fearful,  or  terrible  manner ;  so  as 
to  cause  dread. 

"  [He]  on  the  wings  of  the  careering  wind 
Walks  dreadfully  serene." 

Thomson.   Winter,  199,  200. 

oread  -ful-nesg,  «.  [Eng.  dreadful ;  -ness. ]  The 
quality  of  being  dreadful ;  terribleness. 

"  It  may  just  1  y  serve  for  matter  of  extreme  terror  to 
the  wicked,  whether  they  regard  the  dreadfulness  of  the 
day  in  which  they  shall  be  tried,  or  the  quality  of  the 
judge  by  whom  they  are  to  be  tried." — Hakeieill:  On  Prov- 
idence. 

dread  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &«.    [DEEAD,  r.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  <jt  particip.  adj.;     (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Asmibst.:  The  act  or  state  of  feeling  dread; 
terror,  dread. 

"Ye  shal  vpon  the  dreading  of  man." — Vdall-  Luke 
ch.  xii. 

*dr6ad  -Ing-ful,  «dred  -Ing-ful,  a.  [Eng.  dread- 
ing; -ful(l).]  Full  of  dread. 

*dread'-Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  dreading;  -ly.]  In 
a  manner  full  of  or  expressing  dread ;  with  dreafl. 

"  This  trustful  ly  he  trusteth, 
And  he  dreadingly  did  dare." 

Warner.-  Albion's  England. 


drdm;   Dut.    droom;   Icel.   draumr;   Da-n.   &   Sw. 
drom;  Ger.  traum=a.  dream.    (Skeat.)\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally; 

*(1)  A  sound,  music. 

"The  bemena  drem  the  engles  blewen." 

Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  115. 

(2)  A  phantasm  of  sleep ;  the  thoughts,  or  series 
of  thoughts,  of  a  sleeping  person,  in  which  he  seenrs 
to  see  things  real  anu  substantial. 

"  What,  what,  my  lord,  are  yon  so  choleric 
With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dream  t" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  I.  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1 )  An  unfounded  or  idle  fancy ;  an  unreality,  a 
wild  conceit. 

"  Let  him  keep 

At  point  a  hundred  knights;  yes,  that  on  every  dream, 
1  'itch  buzz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  dislike, 
He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers." 

Shakesp. .-  Lear,  i.  4. 

(2)  A  vague  vision. 

"  But  in  the  porch  the  king  and  herald  rest; 
Sad  dreams  of  care  yet  wand'ring  in  their  breast." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  844,  846. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Scrip. :  Two  kinds  of  dreams  are  referred  to  in 
the  Bible :  these  may  bo  called  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, or  natural  and  supernatural  dreams.  The 
first  are  thus  philosophically  accounted  for:  "A 
dream  cometh  through  the  multitude  of  business" 
(Eccl.  v.  3) ;  in  other  words,  a  man  in  business  who 
is  full  of  projects  and  perplexed  with  anxieties, 
goes  to  bod  with  his  mind  so  excited  that  ho  sleeps 
imperfectly,  and  has  vivid  dreams  which  remain  in 
his  memory  after  he  awakes.  The  method  of  opera- 
tion in  the  extraordinary  orsupernatural  dreams  is 
thus  stated :  "  For  God  speaketh  once,  yea  twice, 
yet  man  perceiveth  it  not.  In  a  dream,  in  a  vision 
of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  in 
slumberings  upon  the  bod ;  then  he  openeth  the 
ears  of  men,  and  sealeth  their  instruction"  (Job 
xxxiii.  14-16) .  God  gave  directions  as  to  conduct  or 
duty  by  this  method  to  Abimelech  (Gcn.xx.  3-"),  to 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  11-13),  to Laban  (Gen.xxxi.  24),  to 
Joseph,  the  spouseof  the  Virgin  Mary  (Matt.  i.  20), 


commonly,  arise  when  the  imagination  is  m  a  sound 
ftate;  the  reverie  is  the  fruit  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion :  dreams  come  in  the  course  of  nature :  reverie* 
are  the  consequence  of  a  peculiar  ferment.  When 
the  dream  is  applied  to  the  act  of  one  that  is  awake, 
it  admits  of  another  distinction  from  reverie.  They 
both  designate  what  is  confounded,  but  the  dream 
is  less  extravagant  than  the  rei-erie.  Ambitious 
men  please  themselves  with  dreams  of  future  great- 
ness;  enthusiasts  debase  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
religion  by  blending  their  own  wild  reveries  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  He  who  indulges  him- 
self in  idle  dreanwlaysupastoreof  disappointment 
for  himself  when  he  recovers  his  recolfoction,  and 
finds  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  dream;  a  love  of 
singularity  operating  on  an  ardent  mind  will  too 
often  lead  men  to  indulge  in  strange  reveries." 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

dream-determined,  a.  That  which  comes  to 
pass  or  is  determined  by  a  dream. 

"  In  what  veiled  hour  or  dream-determined  place." 

A.  C.  Steinburne:  Tristram  ofLyonesse,  i. 
dream-like,  a.    Faint,  unreal,  unsubstantial. 
"  Some  remembrance  of  dream-like  joys." 

\\~itnlxtcorth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

•dream-reader,  *dreme-redare,  *drem-reder, 
*dreem-reder,  s.  A  diviner  by  dreams ;  an  inter- 
preter of  dreams. 

"  The  prouest  of  botelers  foryete  of  his  drem-reder." — 
Wycliffe:  Gen.  xl.  23. 

dream,  *dreme  (pa.  t.  dreamed,  dreamt),  r.  i. 
&  t.  [DREAM,  «.] 

A*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  dreams,  ideas,  or  images  in  sleep. 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  was  conveyed  into  a  wide  and  bound- 
less plain."— Tatter. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  subject  of  the 
dream. 

"  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me." 

Shakesp.:  Cortolanus,  iv.  6. 

3.  To  think,  to  imagine,  to  entertain  an  idea. 
"  These  boys  know  little  they  are  sons  to  th'  king, 

Kor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive." 

Shakesp.:  Cambeline,  iii.  8. 

4.  Followed  by  of. 

"  Strange  news  that  you  yet  dreamed  not  of." — Shakesp  , 
Uluoh  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  2. 

*5.  To  turn  the  thoughts  or  attention. 
"  Unstrained  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  evil." 

Shakesp. :  RapeofLucrece,&l. 
6.  To  waste  or  pass  time  in  idle  thoughts. 
"  There  groups  of  merry  children  played, 
There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed." 

Longfellow.  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  see  in  a  dream  or  during  sleep. 
"  And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,  and  he  told  it  unto  his 
brethren."— (Jen.  xxxvii.  6  (1651). 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     w6,    w«t.     hgre,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p8t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     sen;     mate,    cfib.     ctire,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    ct  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


dreamer 

*2.  To  divine  or  find  out  by  dreams. 

"  The  Macedon  by  Jove's  decree, 
Was  taught  to  dream  an  herb  for  Ptolemy." 

Dryden:  To  the  Duchess  of  Urmoml,  133,  1»4. 

3.  To  pass  or  spend  in  reveries  or  idle  thoughts. 
"  Why  does  Anthony  dream  out  his  hours, 
And  tempts  not  fortune  for  a  nobler  day  ?" 

Itriiilt'ii.-  All  for  Love,  i.  1. 

dream  -e*r,  *drem-are,  *drem-er,  *drem-ere, 
«.  [A.  S.  dredmere=n  musician;  O.  II.  Ger,  trou- 
mdri=&  dreamer;  M.  H.  (ier.  troumare;  Sw.  drdm- 
nuire  ;  Dan.  drOmmer;  Dutch  droomer;  German 
rfrthnar.] 

1.  One  who  has  dreams  or  visions. 
"And  they  said  one  to  another,  Behold,  this  dreamer 
cometh."—  fej(.  xxxvii.  19. 
*2.  An  interpreter  or  diviner  of  dreams. 
"  Diviners,  dreamers,  schoolmen,  deep  magicians, 
All  have  I  tryed." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.:   Woman  Pleased,  iv.  1. 

3.  One  who  is  given  to  idle  or  fanciful  thoughts  ; 
a  visionary. 

"He  was  not,  he  said,  the  first  great  discoverer  whom 
princes  and  statesmen  had  regarded  as  a  dreamer,"  — 
Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

4.  A  mope,  a  sluggard,  an  idler. 

drSam'-ftil,  a.  [Eng.  dream;  -ful(l.)]  Full  of 
dreams,  fancies,  or  idle  thoughts. 

"She  [Melancholy]  impious  leads 
The  dreamful  fancy." 

Micklf:  Siege  of  Marseilles,  v.  1. 

dream  -I-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  dreamy;  -ly.] 

1.  As  if  heard  in  a  dream,  softly,  gently. 

"  I  hear  the  cry 
Of  their  voices  high 
Falling  dreamily  through  the  sky." 

Longfellow:  Birds  of  Passage. 

2.  Slowly,  sluggishly,  negligently. 
dream'-l-ne'ss,  e.     [Eng.  dreamy;    -ness.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  dreamy. 
dream'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DEEAM,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  ;  (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  Ae  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  having  dreams. 
"Dreaming  is  the  having  of  ideas,  whilst  the  outward 

.  senses  are  stopped,  not  suggested  by  any  external  objects, 
or  known  occasion,  nor  under  the  rule  or  conduct  of  the 
understanding."  —  Locke. 

2.  A  dream,  an  idle  thought  or  fancy. 
"Theydeeme    .    .    .    other  men's  wisdome  to  be  but 

dreaminge."—SirJ.  Cheke:  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

dreaming-bread,  #, 

1.  The  designation  given  to  a  bridecake,  pieces  of 
which,  are  carried  home  by  young  people,  and  laid 
under  their  pillows.    The  idea  is,  that  a  piece  of 
this  cake,  when  slept  on,  possesses  the  virtue  of 
making  the  person  dream  of  his  or  her  sweetheart. 

2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  cake  used  at  a 
baptism.    This  is  wrapped  up  in  the  garment  used 
for  swathing  tho  infant,  and    afterward   divided 
among  the  young  people  that  they  may  sleep  over  it. 

"  Miss  Nicky  wondered  what  was  to  become  of  the  chris- 
tening cake  she  had  ordered  from  Perth.  The  Misses 
were  ready  to  weep  at  the  disappointment  of  the  dream- 
ing-bread:'—  Marriage,  i.  259. 
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*drean,  v.  t.    [DRAIN,  v.]    To  drain,  to  exhaust. 
"He  try  if  griefe  will  drean  hie  melting  reinei 
And  hang  a  crutch  upon  his  able  back." 


ng-l^,  adv.  [English  dreaming;  -ly.] 
Slowly,  indolently,  sluggishly,  without  spirit  or  en- 
ergy. 

"  For  many  years  whatever  I  have  written  has  been  com- 
posed slowly  and  deliberately,  I  might  say  almost  dream- 
ingly  at  times."  —  Southey:  Letters,  iv.  52X 


dream-land,  s.  [Eng.  dream,  and  land.']  The 
land  of  dreams  or  idle  reveries;  fairyland;  the 
region  of  fancy  or  imagination. 


"They  are  real,  and  have  a  venue  in  their  respective 
districts  in  dreamland." — C.  Lamb. 

dream '-less,  a.    [A.  S.  dredm-Zcds=joyless,  sad.] 
Free  from  or  without  dreams. 

"  The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead," 

Byron:  Euthanasia. 

dream  -less-ly*,  adv.    [Eng.  dreamless;  -Jy.]   In 
a  dreamless  manner, 

dreamt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [DREAM,  r.] 
dream'-f ,  a.    [Eng.  dream;  -y.J 

1.  Full  of  or  causing  dreams. 

"All  day  within  the  dreamy  house 
The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creaked," 

Tennyson;  Mariana,  61,  62. 

2.  Dreamlike,  visionary.. 

"  From  dreamy  virtues  of  this  kind  he  turned  with 
something  like  distaste."— Talfourd. 

3.  Addicted  to  or  fond  of  dreaming  or  reveries ; 
visionary. 


Historic  of  Albino  and  Kellama  i 

drear,  *dreare,  *drere,  a.  «fc  s.    [DREARY.] 
A.  As  adj.:  Dismal,  dreary,  gloomy,  cheerless. 

"  Adjoining  to  the  drear  abode 
Of  misery."  Thomson:  Liberty,  i.  210,  211. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Dreariness,  dread,  dismalness,  horror. 

"  A  ruefull  spectacle  of  death  and  ghastly  drere." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  40. 

2.  Heavy,  dead  force. 

"  It  fell  with  so  deapiteous  tlreare 
And  heavie  sway  that  hard  unto  his  crowne 
The  shield  it  drove." 

Spenser.-  F.  <?.,  IV.  viii.  42. 

*drear -I-head,  *drear-y-hood,  *drer-I-lied, 
*drer-i-hedd,  *drer-y-hedd,  *dryr-i-hed,  a. 
[Eng.  dreary ;  -hood.]  Dreariness,  affliction,  horror, 
gloominess. 

"The  dame,  halfe  dedd 
Through  suddein  feare  and  ghastly  drerihedfl." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  62. 

dre'ar  -l-ly",*dreor-liche,  *drer-i-liche,  *drer- 
i-ly,  adv.  [A.  S.  dre6rig-ltce  (adv.):  dreoV-Hc  (a.).] 
In  a  dreary  manner;  gloomily,  dismally,  cheer- 
lessly. 

"  Drerily  shooting  his  stormy  darte, 
Which  cruddles  the  blood,  and  pricks  the  harte." 

Spenser;  Shepherd's  Calendar  <Feb.). 

*drear -I-ment,  *drer-i-ment,  8.  [Eng.  dreary ; 
•ment.] 

1.  Sorrow,  melancholy,  dismalness. 

"  Teach  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 
Your  dolefull  dreriment." 

Spenser;  Epithalamion,  10,  11. 

2.  Horror,  dreadfulnoss,  terror. 

"  Enrold  in  flames  and  smouldring  dreriment." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  9. 

drear  -I-ness,  *drery-nesse,  *drury-nesse,  s. 
[A.  S.  dredrignys,  dre6rinys.\  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  dreary;  dismalness,  gloom,  cheerlessness, 
sadness. 

"  Bowe  doun  to  the  pore  thin  ere  without  drerynesse." 
—  Wycliffe:  Eccles.  iv.  S. 

*drear'-Ing,  s.   [DREAR,  a,]  Sorrow,  dreariness. 

"  And  lightly  him  uprearing, 
Revoked  life,  that  would  have  fled  away. 
All  were  myself,  through  grief,  in  deadly  drearing." 
Spenser:  Daphnaida,  187-189. 

drear -£,  *dreor-l,  *drer-l,  *drer-y,  *dreer-y, 
*drur-y,  a.  [A.  S.  dre6rig=(\)  bloody,  gory,  (2) 
sad,  mournful,  from  dredr  =  gore,  blood ;  Icel. 
dreyrigr—gory ;  Ger.  traurig=(l)  gory,  (2)  sad;  O. 
H.  Ger.  <r<5r=gore.] 

1.  Dismal,  gloomy,  cheerless,  horrid. 

"  They  had  never  portioned  out  among  themselves  his 
dreary  region  of  moor  and  shingle."— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Cheerless,  disquieting. 

"Worlds  should  not  bribe  me  back  to  tread 

Again  life's  dreary  waste, 
To  see  again  my  day  o'erspread 
With  all  the  gloomy  past." 

Cowper;  Bill  of  Mortality,  1789. 

3.  Sad,  mournful,  distressful. 

"  The  woman  goth  hir  wey  sorwful   and   drery." — Tr 
visa,  iii.  161. 

4.  Expressive  of  distress,  sorrow,  or  mourning. 

"  Drery  was  thy  mone."— Shoreham,  p.  89. 

5.  Tiresome,  monotonous,  uninteresting. 

"  Presenting  dreary  addresses  to  the  governor."— Go rst: 
The  Maori  King  (1864),  ch.  liz. 

*dre'ar'-y*-S&me,    a.     [English    dreary;    -some.] 
Having  the  characters,  or  suggesting  the  idea  or 
dreariness. 
"Yet  in  spite  of  my  counsel,  if  they  will  needs  run 

The  drearysome  risk  of  the  spinning  o't, 
Let  them  seek  out  a  lythe  in  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
And  there  venture  o'  the  beginning  o't." 

Boss.-  Hock  and  Wee  Pickle  Tow. 

*drec-che,  *drec-clien,  *dreche,  *dretche,  v.t. 
&i,  [A.  S.  dreccan,  dreccean=to  vex,  to  trouble.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  trouble,  to  annoy,  to  vex,  to  dis- 
turb. 

"  Whatys  thy  cause,  thou  cursed  wreche, 
Thus  at  masse  me  for  to  drecchef* 

Polit.,  Kelig.,  and  Love  Poems,  p.  85. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  linger,  to  loiter,  to  delay. 

"  What  shold  I  dretche  or  telle  of  his  array?" 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  ii.  1,264. 

*drec-chlng,  *drec  -  chung,  *drec  -chyng, 
*drec-chynge,  *dretch-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[DRECCHE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 


dredging-machine 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Troubling,  annoyance,  disturbance. 

*'  With  drecchinge  of  min  owne  thought 

In  such  a  wuuhope  I  am  falle." — Qower,  ii.  118. 

2.  Delaying,  lingering,  loitering. 

"  Peril  is  with  drecchynge  in  ydrawe." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  iii.  803. 

*drec-Che,  s.    [DRECCHE,  v.]   A  sad  or  sorrowful 

sight  or  thing. 

"  Ye  shall  se  a  wondur  dreahe." 

MS.  in  Halliteell,  p.  317. 

*drec  -en,  r.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  threaten. 
(According  to  Petheram,  this  word  is  very  common 
in  the  north  of  England.) 

"  The  queene  drecened  by  her  churchmen." 
M.  Marprelitte's  Epitome  (ed.  Petheram),  p.  86.    (tfares.) 

*drec-chour,  *drechour,  s.  [English  drecch(e); 
-<mr=er.J  A  lingerer. 

"An  aid  monk  a  lechour, 
A  drunkin  dree  hour." 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.,  v.  74. 

dredge  (l),*drudge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  drege=a  kind  of 
fish-not,  from  Dut.  dreg-net— &  drag-net,  dragen=to 
bear,  to  carry,  to  draw;  A.  S.  dragan.  (Skeat.)] 
[DRAG-NET,  DRAW.] 

1.  A  kind  of    drag-net  for  bringing  up  oysters, 
<fec.,  from  the  bottom. 

"For  oysters  they  have  a  peculiar  dredge;  a  thick,  strong 
net,  fastened  to  three  spills  of  iron,  and  drawn  at  the 
boat's  stern,  gathering  whatsoever  it  meeteth  lying  in.  the 
bottom." — Careiff, 

2.  An    apparatus  for  bringing  up  plants,  shells, 
&c.,  from  the  bottom,  or  from  great  depths,  for 
scientific  purposes. 

3.  A  buclcet  or  scoop  for  scraping  mud,  sand,  or 
silt  from  the  bed  of  a  stream,  pond,  or  other  body  of 
water.  Such  are  usually  on  endless  chains.  [DfiEDG- 

ING-MACHINE.] 

dredge-boat,  s.  A  form  of  dredging-machine  in 
which  the  boat  becomes  its  own  grubber,  the  depth 
at  which  the  mud-fan  shall  operate  being  regulated 
by  introduction  of  water  into  compartments  of  the 
vessel.  The  dredger  may  operate  by  plowing  a 
channel  through  a  sand  or  mud-bar,  the  latter  pre- 
sumably, as  it  nas  been  constructed  to  keep  open 
the  months  of  the  Mississippi,  allowing  the  current 
to  carry  off  the  loosened  matter.  A  scoop  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  rigged  forward  to  plow  into  the  mud, 
when  the  dredger  will  back  off  with  its  load,  carry 
it  out  to  sea,  and  dump  it.  (Knight.) 

dredge  (2),«.  [O.  Fr.  drag6e  =  a.  mixture  of  bar- 
leyandoats;  Prov.  dragea;  Ital.  treggea=a  sugar- 
plum, from  Gr.  tragema^  pi.  tragemata  =  dried 
fruits.]  A  mixture  of  barley  and  oats. 

dredge-malt,  s.  Malt  made  of  oats  mixed  with 
barley-malt. 

drSdge(l),  v.  t.    [DREDGE  (!),«.] 

1.  To  take  or  gather  with  a  dredge. 

"  The  oysters  dredged  in  the  Lyne  find  a  welcome  ac- 
ceptance.— Carew. 

2,  To  deepen  the  channel  of  a  river,  &c.,  by  rais- 
ing sand,  mud,  gravel,  &c.,  from  the  bottom  or  bed. 

dredge  (2),  v.  f.  [DREDGE  (2),  s.]  To  sprinkle 
flour  upon. 

"  My  spice-box,  gentlemen; 
And  put  in  some  of  this,  the  matter's  ended; 
Dredge  you  a  dish  of  plovers;  there's  the  art  on't." 
Beaum,  <£•  Flet.;  Bloody  Brother,  i.  2. 

dredged  (1),  pa. par.  or  a.  [DREDGE  (1),  v.] 
dredged  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DREDGE  (2),  v.] 
dredg'-er  (l),s.  [Eng.  dredg(e)  (l),v.;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  fishes  with  a  dredge. 

2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  ballast-lighter.   A  barge  or  scow 
which  scrapes  silt  from  the  bottom  of  a  stream. 
[DREDGING-MACHINE.] 

dredg'-er  (2),«.    [Eng.  dredg(e)  (2),  v.;  -er.] 
Cookery :  A  box  with  a  perforated  lid  for  sprink- 
lingflourupon  dough  or  a  dough-board.    A  dredge- 
box. 

dre'dg-Ifig  (1),  pr.par.,  a.  &«.    [DREDGE  (l),v.J 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. ;    (See  tho 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  fishing  with  a  dredge. 

"  In  such  places  oysters  are  taken  by  dredging."— Pen* 
nant:  British  Zool.;  The  Oyster. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  raising  mud,  sand,  &c., 
from  the  bed  or  bottom  of  a  river,  &c.,  by  means  of 
a  dredger. 

dredging-machine,  *. 

Hydr.  Eng.;  A  machine  for  raising  silt,  mud, 
sand,  and  gravel  from  the  bed  of  a  stream  or  other 
water  to  deepen  the  channel, or  to  obtain  the  material 
for  ballast,  or  for  filling  low  grounds.  The  ordinary 
typo  of  dredging-machine  as  seen  in  this  country 


1)611,    b6£;     pout,    jtfwl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Senophon,    e$ist.   ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


dredging-vessel 

consists  of  a  square^ended,  broad-bottomed  scow,  in 
the  hull  of  which  is  contained  a  powerful  steam 
engine,  and  sprocket-wheels  around  which  are 
wound  the  chains  used  in  the  gearing  of  the  lifting 
scoop.  At  each  side  and  on  the  rear  end  of  the 
vessel  are  adjustable  posts,  which  can  bo  raised  and 
lowered  from  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  thus 
affording,  when  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  harbor,  a 
secure  anchorage.  To  the  front  end  is  attached  the 
crane  carrying  the  scoop.  This  latter  swings  both 
vertically  and  horizontally,  being  fixed  on  the  end 
of  a  long,  stout  beam.which  is  plunged  endforemost 
into  the  water,  and  then  scraped  along  the  bottom 
after  the  manner  of  a  shovel,  and  from  its  point  of 
Starting  from  the  bottom  describing  in  its  rise  the 
segment  of  a  circle.  The  raising  is  effected  by 
means  of  chains  run  over  sprocKet-wheels  with 
horizontal  axes,  while  the  lateral  swing  of  the  arm 
bearing  the  scoop  is  effected  by  having  the  crane 
which  carries  it  pivoted,  and  geared  with  chains 
controlled  by  horizontal  sprockets.  The  bottom  of 
the  scoop  is  hinged  to  the  body,  with  a  downward 
swing,  being  fastened  in  its  place  when  closed  by  a 
spring  snap-catch,  which  is  operated  by  a  line  from 
the  scow,  enabling  the  workman  to  empty  the  load 
of  the  scoop  into  the  tender,  over  which  the  arm  of 
the  crane  is  swung  for  the  purpose.  When  the 
Bcoop  strikes  the  water  again  the  pressure  closes 
the  bottom,  and  the  spring-bolt  engages  the  mortise 
intended  to  receive  it.  From  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
depth  can  be  secured  with  this  machine.  In  England 
the  steam  dredging-machine,  now  so  commonly  in 
use  in  harbors  liable  to  become  silted  up,  has  a 
succession  of  buckets  on  an  endless  chain,  which 
traverses  on  a  frame  whose  lower  end  is  vertically 
adjustable,  so  as  to  regulate  the  depth  at  which  it 
works.  It  was  first  successfully  used  in  England  by 
Hugos,  in  1804.  The  machine  is  driven  by  a  steam- 
engine  through  the  intervention  of  gearing,  steadied 
by  a  Hy-wheel.  A  long  shaft  amidships  conveys  the 
motion  from  the  gearing  about  the  engine  to  the 
upper  drum,  around  which  the  endless  chain  works. 
The  buckets  discharge  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
dropping  the  mud  into  a  lighter.  The  lower  end  of 
the  swinging-frame  is  adjusted  as  to  depth  by  means 
of  a  suspensory  chain,  which  is  wound  upon  a  drum 
rotated  by  clutch-connection  with  the  spur-gearing 
when  neccessary.  (Knight.) 

dredging-  vessel,  s.  The  same  as  DREDGE-BOAT 
(q.v.). 

drSdg  -Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DREDGE  (2),  «.] 

A.  &  B.  A»  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  Assubst.  :  The  act  of  sprinkling  with  flour. 
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•dreg,  s.    |  DREGS.] 

dreg-pot,  s.    A  teapot.    (Scotch.) 

dreg-gl-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  dreggy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  being  dreggy  or  full  of  dregs  or  lees ;  foul- 
ness, muddiness,  feculence. 

•dreg'-glsh,  a.  [Eng.  dregg(y);  -ish.~\  Full  of 
dregs  or  lees ;  dreggy,  feculent. 

"To  give  a  strong  taste  to  this  dreggish  liquor,  they 
fling  in  an  incredible  deal  of  broom  or  hops — whereby 
small  beer  is  rendered  equal  in  mischief  to  strong." — 
Harvey:  On  Consumptions. 

•dreg'-gjf ,  a.    [Eng.  dreg;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Full  of  or  containing  dregs  or  lees ;  fecu- 
lent, muddy. 

"  Ripe  grapes  being  moderately  pressed,  their  juice 
may,  without  much  dreggy  matter,  be  squeezed  out." — 
Boyle. 

2.  Fig. :  Filthy,  vile,  worthless. 

"Abhorrence  of  those  dreggy,  low  delights." — Bates: 
Christian  Religion  proved  by  Reason,  ch.  i. 

dreg;,  *dregges,  s.  pi.  [Icel.  dregg  (pi.  dreggjar) ; 
cogn.  with  Sw.  drdgg;  prob.  from  Icel.  draga=to 
draw.  (Skeat.)] 

I.  Lit. :  The  sediment,  lees,  or  grounds  of  liquor ; 
feculence.    (Obsolete  now  in  the  singular.) 

"  I  kan  selle  dregges  and  draf." 

P.  Plowman,  13,760. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  end,  the  bottom,  the  last. 

"  I  will  here  shroud  till  the  dregs  of  the  storm  be  past." 
— Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

2.  Worthless  refuse  or  vile  matter ;  the  refuse  or 
most  worthless  part  of  anything. 

"Major-generals  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dregs,  sedi- 
ment, dross,  scum,  and  refuse:  "All  these  terms 
designate  the  worthless  part  of  any  body;  but 
dregs  is  taken  in  a  worse  sense  than  sediment :  for 
the  dregs  is  that  which  is  altogether  of  no  value, 
but  the  sediment  may  sometimes  form  a  necessary 
part  of  the  body.  The  dregs  are  mostly  a  sediment 
in  liquors,  but  many  things  are  a  sediment  which 
are  not  dregs.  After  the  dregs  are  taken  away,  there 
will  frequently  remain  a  sediment ;  the  dregs  are 
commonly  the  currupt  part  which  separates  from 


drepanophylleae 


compound  liquids,  as  wine  or  beer ;  the  sediment 
consists  of  the  heavy  particles  which  belong  to 
all  simple  liquids,  not  excepting  water  itself.  The 
dregs  and  sediment  separate  of  themselves,  but 
the  scum  and  dross  are  forced  out  by  a  process ;  the 
former  from  liquids,  and  the  latter  from  solid 
bodies  rendered  liquid  or  otherwise.  Refuse,  as  its 
derivation  implies,  is  always  said  of  that  which  is 
intentionally  separated  to  be  thrown  away,  and 

•dree'  (1) ;,«.«.    [Prob.  a  dialectic  variation  of    ^£^b^^S&?*<JF  &£*££, 
draw  (q.v.).]    To  journey  toward  a  place.  drekscuni-andrc/ttseadmitlikewiseof  a  figurative 

application.    The  dregs  and  scum  of  the  people  are 


dredging-boi,  *drudging-box,  s.  The  same  as 
DREDGEK  (2)  (q.v.). 

"With  cuts  of  the  basting-ladles,  dripping-pans,  and 
dredging-boxes." — King:  Art  of  Cookery,  let.  6. 


"  Robin  Hood  went  to  Nottingham 
As  fast  as  he  conld  dree.'1 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Jolly  Tinker. 

dreS  (2),  *dre,  *drey,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  dre6gan= 
to  suffer,  to  endure.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  suffer,  to  endure. 

"According  to  the  popular  belief,  he  still  'drees  his 
weird  '  in  Fairy  Land,  and  is  one  day  expected  to  revisit 
earth."—  Scoff.  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  (Introd.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  endure,  to  be  able  to  act,  to  con- 
tinue in  life. 

"  Dang  on  t  haiia  quhill  he  mycht  drey." 

Harbour:  Bruce,  ii.  383. 

•dree-rtl,  *dre-ful,  a.  [Eng.  dree;  -ful(l).] 
Sorrowful,  sad. 

•dree  -ful-ly,  *dre-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dreeful; 
•ly.~\  Sorrowfully,  sadly. 

"  Seyd  with  herte  ful  drefully." 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  t.  77. 

dree  -He,  dree  -lite,  ».  [Named  after  Mr.  de 
Dree,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  -lite  (Min.)=Qr.  lithos=& 
stone.  ] 

Min.  :  A  rhombohedral  mineral  of  a  whitish  color. 
found  in  small  unmodified  crystals,  disseminated 
on  the  surface  and  in  the  cavities  of  a  quartzose 
rock,  at  Beaujeu,  in  France,  and  also  in  Baden. 
Hardness,  3'5;  specific  gravity.  S'2-3'4.  Luster 
pearly.  (Dana.) 

dreSl.ti.  i.  [Dnt.  drillen=to  run  backward  and 
forward.]  [DRILL,  r.] 

1.  To  move  quickly  ;  to  run  in  haste. 

"  As  she  was  sonple  like  a  very  eel, 
O'er  hill  and  dale  with  fury  she  did  dreel." 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  56. 

2.  To  carry  on  work  with  an  equable  and  speedy 
motion. 

dreSp  -Iftg,  a.  [DROPPING.]  Oozing,  dropping, 
dripping. 

"  Gie  dreeping  roasts  to  conntra  lairds. 

Burns:  To  James  Smith. 


. 

the  coiruptest  part  of  any  society ;  and  the  refuse  is 
that  which  is  most  worthless  and  unfit  for  a  respect- 
able community."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

•dregh,  *dreghe,  *dreigh,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Icel. 
drjugr;  Sw.  dryg;  Dan.  dVOi.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Great,  large,  mighty. 

"  The  durres  to  vndo  of  the  dregh  horse." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  11,890. 

2.  Tedious,  wearisome. 

"  We  must  just  try  to  walk,  although  neither  of  us  are 
very  strong  ;  and  it  is,  they  eay,  a  lang  dreigh  road." — 31. 
Lyndsay,  p.  144. 

3.  Tardy,  slow,  tired. 

"  And  they  are  now  ganging  as  dreigh  and  sober  as  onr- 
sells  the  day." — Scoff:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxiv. 
*B.  As  adv. :  Fiercely,  violently. 
"  Quat  dranes  thou  so  dreghghe,  and  mace  suche  deray?  " 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  St.  xl. 
•0.  As  subst. :  Violence. 

"  When  the  dregh  was  don  of  the  derke  night." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  678. 

*dregh-ly,  *dre-ly,  adv.  [Icel.  drjugliga.] 
Strongly,  greatly,  much. 

"And  thou  drynk  drely  in  thy  potle  wylle  it  synk." 
Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  90. 

•dreint,  *drent,  pa. par.  &  a.    [DRENCH.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Drowned. 

2.  Fig.:  Overwhelmed. 

"  But  our  own  selves,  that  here  in  dole  are  drent." 
Spenser:  Astrophel,  810. 

drels-se  -na,  s.  [Named  after  Dreyssen,  a  Bel- 
gian physician.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  mollusks,  family  Mytilidsp.  The 
shell  is  like  that  of  the  typical  genus  Mytilus,  but 


wants  the  pearly  lining.  Known  recent  species 
fifteen,  fossil  thirteen,  the  latter  from  the  Eocene 
onward.  Of  the  recent  species,  one  Dreissena  polu- 
morpha,  is  a  native  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  rivers.  It 
is  now  to  be  found  in  England,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium. 

drem-&-ther'-l-um,  s.  [Gr.  dramein,  2d  aor. 
infin.  of  trecho=ta  run,  and  therion=a  beast.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  animals  allied  to  the  Musk- 
deer,  found  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  France  and 
Attica. 

drench,  *drench-en,  *drenche,  *dreinch-en, 
i\t.&.i.  [A.  S.  drencan—to  drench,  drincan—^> 
drink;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dranken— to  water  ahorse; 
Icel.  drekkja  =  to  drown,  to  swamp ;  Sw.  dranka, 
=to  drown,  to  steep;  Ger.  trdnken—tu  water,  to> 
soak.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*I.  Literally: 

1.  To  drown. 

"  I  shal  beren  him  to  the  se, 

And  i  shal  drenchen  him  therinne." 

Harelok,  681. 

2.  To  overwhelm  in  water. 

"  A  greet  waive  of  the  see  cometh  som  tyme  with  so  gret 
a  violence,  that  it  drench-Hit  the  schip."—  C»an«r:  Par- 
son's Tale,  p.  291. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  overwhelm. 

"  Many  unprofitable  desires  and  noyous,  which  tlrenchen 
men  into  deth  and  perdicioun." — Wycliffe:  1  Tim.  vi.  9. 
(Trench:  Select  Glossary,  p.  62. ) 

2.  To  saturate  with  water  or  moisture ;  to  soak. 

"  Now  drenched  throughout,  and  hopeless  of  his  case, 
He  drops  the  rein,  and  leaves  him  to  his  pace. 

Cowper:  Truth,  246,  247. 

•3.  To  saturate  with  drink. 

4.  To  force  down  physic  mechanically ;  to  purge 
violently. 

"If  any  of  your  cattle  are  infected,  speedily  let  both 
sick  and  well  blood,  and  drench  them."— Mortimer:  Hus- 
bandry. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  drown  ;  to  be  drowned. 

"He  tooke  up  Seynt  Petir,  when  he  began  to  drenche 
within  the  see."—  Maundeville,  p.  116. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  wet,  to  soak. 

"  Nor  blasts  that  shake  the  dripping  bower, 
Shall  drench  again  or  discompose."  . 

Coviper:  On  Mrs.  Montagu's  Feather  Hangings. 
•[  For  the  difference  between  to  drench  and  to 
soak,  see  SOAK. 

drench,  *draenc,  »drencche,  Mrenke,  s.  [A.S. 
drenc;  Icel.  drekka;  O.  H.  Ger.  tranch;  Ger. 
drank.] 

1.  A  drink,  a  draught. 

"Fulneese  of  mete  and  of  drenke." — Wycliffe:  Select 
Works,  iii.  172. 

2.  Physic  for  an  animal. 

"  A  drench  is  a  potion  or   drink  prepared  for  a  sick 
horse,  and  composed  of  several  drugs  in  a  liquid  form. 
— Farriers'  Dictionary. 

*3.  A  channel  of  water. 

drenched,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRENCH,  v.] 

drench -er, «.    [Eng.  drench;  •er.'] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  drenches,  saturates,  or 
soaks. 

2.  One  who  administers  physic  to  animals. 

3.  A  very  heavy  shower  of  rain. 

drench  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DRENCH,  r.] 
A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:     (See    the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  soaking  or  saturating  with  net. 

2.  The  state  of  being  soaked  or  saturated, 
drenching-apparatus,  s.     A  jaw-opener   and 

head-lifter  by  which  drenches  may  be  administered 
to  animals  without  their  being  able  to  bite  the 
bottle  or  horn,  or  the  arm  of  the  operator. 

drencMng-horn,  s.  A  cow's  horn,  closed  at  the 
butt-end  and  perforated  at  the  point-end  Hike  a 
powder-flask),  to  administer  drenches  of  medicine 
to  ailing  animals. 

*drent,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [DRENCH.] 

1.  Lit. :  Drowned. 

"  Condemned  to  be  drent." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  6. 

2.  Fig. :  Overwhelmed. 

"  With  them  all  joy  and  jolly  merriment 
Is  also  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent. 

Spenser:  Tears  of  the  Pluses,  210. 

drep-a-no-phyl  -1S-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  drepa- 
nophj/ll(um)  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  operculate  apocarpous  mosses. 
Only  known  genus  Drepanophyllum  (q.  v.). 


ftte     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or.  '  wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     dire,    unite,     cur,     rCle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se.    oe  =  t;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


drepanophyllum 

drep-a-n8-phf  1 -lum,  s.  [Gr.  drepanon,  drt- 
pane=a  fickle,  a  reapiug-hook,andpAu((on=aleaf.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  terminal  fruited  mosses,  tho 
typical  one  of  the  family  Drepanophylleep. 


CLirigo  —  to  direct,  to  set  straigzii;  o.tai.  urtzsurr, 
dirizzare ;  O.  Sp.  derezar.]    [ADDRESS,  f.,  DIBECT.  J 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
•1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  make  straight. 

"  Schrewide  thingis  schulen  be  into  dresstrt  thingis." — 
WtoUfa  Luke  iii.  6. 

(2)  To  set  in  a  straight  or  direct  lino ;  to  direct. 
4  Toward  the  derrest  on  the  dece  he  dreasez  the  face." 

<:awaine,  445. 

(3)  To  reach,  to  hand  over. 

"He  took  bred  .  .  .  and  dresside  to  hem." — Wyclifff- 
Luke  rziv.  80. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  direct,  to  order ;  to  set  and  keep  straight. 
*'  He  schal  rlrfss?  thi  weye." — Wycliffn:  Ofn.  xxiv.  40. 

(2)  To  put  or  keep  in  order ;  to  adjust,  to  put  to 
rights. 

"  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the 
garden  of  Eden  to  drew  it  and  to  keep  it.   — Gen.  ii.  16. 
*3.  To  regulate,  to  direct,  to  rule. 
"Danmarke  he  dryssede  alle  by  drede  of  hym  selvyne." 
Marte  Arthure,  46. 

(4)  To  trim,  to  fit  or  prepare  for  use. 

"When  he  dretseth  the  lamps,  he  shall  burn  incense 
upon  it/'—  £xod.  xxx.  7. 

(5)  To  prepare  meat  for  the  table ;  to  cook. 

"  Go  now  to  thy  urother  Amnon's  house,  and  dress  him 
meat."— 2  .Sam.  xiii.  7. 

(6)  To  clothe,  to  invest  with  clothes,  to  attire,  to 
apparel,  to  array. 

(7)  To  invest,  array,  or  accouter. 

"  When  Florent  was  ail  redy  drest 
In  hya  armure."  Octavian,  1,036. 

(8)  To   attire,    array,   or   deck   out   pompously. 
(With  up.) 

"  They  paint  and  smile,  and  dregs  themselves  up  in 
tinsel,  and  glass  gems,  and  counterfeit  imagery."—  Taylor. 

(9)  To  invest  with  an  outward  appearance  or 
character. 

"  He  dresses  the  incidents  in  a  rationalized  form,  and 
chancres  their  chronology." — Leujis:  Cred.  Early  Bom. 
aill.  (1855),  ch.  iii.,  pt.  It,  §  23. 

(10)  To  cover,  to  deck  out. 

"  In  wavy  gold  thy  summer  valea  are  dressed." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xix.  131. 

(11)  To  adorn,  to  beautify. 

"  Fragrant  turf,  and  flowers  as  wild  and  fair 
As  ever  dressed  a  bank,  or  scented  summer  air." 

Cowper.  Charity,  268,  259. 

(12)  To  curry  or  rub  down  a  horse. 

"  Our  infirmities  are  so  many,  that  we  are  forced  to 
dress  and  tend  horses  and  asses,  and  they  may  help  our 
needs." — Taylor. 

(13)  To  treat  a  wound  with  medicinal  prepara- 
tions ;  to  apply  remedies  to  a  wound. 

"In  time  of  my  sickness  another  chirurgeon  dressed 
her." — Wiseman. 

(14)  To  prepare  for  use  in  any  way :  as,  to  dress 
hemp,  to  dress  leather,  &c. 

"  And  I  will  dress  the  other  bullock,  and  lay  it  on  wood, 
and  put  no  tire  under."—!  Kings  iviii.  23. 

*(15)  To  attend  to,  to  clean. 

"  And  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  came  down  to 
meet  the  king,  and  had  neither  dressed  his  feet,  nor 
trimmed  his  beard."— 2  Sam.  xU.  24. 

(16)  To  prune,  to  cut. 

"  When  you  dress  your  young  hops,  cut  away  roots  or 
sprigs." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fabric: 

(1)  To  size  yarn,  cloth,  or  tnread. 

(2)  To  teazle  or  raise  the  nap  on  woolen  cloth. 

2.  Print. :  To  arrange  the  form  in  the  chase  sym- 
metrically. 

3.  Mill-work:  To  prepare  the  surface  of  a  mill- 

4.  Masonry :   To  prepare  or  smooth  the  surface 
of  stonework. 

5.  Min.:  To  prepare  mineral  ores  for  the  furnace. 

6.  Metall. :  To  planish  sheet-metal  ware  into  sym- 
metrical form  on  a  stake  or  anvil. 

7.  Mil.'  To  arrange  or  form  the  ranks  in  a  straight 
line. 

8.  Naitt. :  To  ornament  or  deck  ont  a  vessel  with 
flags,  ensigns,  pendants,  &c.,  in  honor  of  some  spe- 
cial event. 
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*9.  Manage:  To  break  in  or  teach  a  horse. 

"  ^Mezentius]  for  hie  courser  called,  a  steed 
Wei]  mouthed,  well  managed,  which  himself  did 
dress."          Dryden-  Virgil's  sEneirt,  x.  1,225,  1,226. 

*B.  Reflexive: 

1.  To  betake  or  turn  one's  self. 

"  To  Griseldes  agayn  wol  I  me  dresse." 

I'haiicer:  C.  T.t  8,882. 

2.  To  set  or  apply  one's  self. 

"  To  Bchete  the  arweblasteres  hem  dre»se." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  4,481. 
C.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Togo,  to  betake  one's  self,  to  turn. 

"  Fro  derknesse  I  dresse  to  blysse  clere." 

Polit.,  Kelig.  and  Love  Poems,  p.  8ft. 

2.  To  clothe  one's  self,  to  put  on  clothes  or  dress. 
II.  Mil. :  To  arranffo  or  set  one's  self  in  a  straight 

line  with  some  fixed  point. 
K  To  dress  up  or  out : 

(1)  Lit.:  To  clothe  or  deck  out  pompously,  finely, 
or  elaborately. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  invest  with  a  fictitious  character  or 
appearance. 

"...  had  passed  their  lives  in  itressing  up  the  worse 
reason  so  as  to  make  it  appear  the  better."— Macauldy 
Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xviii. 

dress, «.    [DRESS,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  is  worn  as  clothes ;  garments,  habit, 
apparel. 

"  Mow  from  the  country  aroun<I,  from  the  farms  and  the 

neighboring  hamlets, 

Came  in  their  holiday  dresses  the  blithe  Acadian  peas> 
ants."  Longfellow;  Evangeline,  i.  4. 

2.  (Spec.) :  A  lady's  gown. 

3.  The  art  or  skill  of  adjusting  dress. 

"  Deduct  what  is  but  Vanity  or  Dress." 

Pope;  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  45. 

*.  A  covering,  an  outfit. 

11  Feathers  are  as  commodious  a  dress  to  such  as  fly  in 
the  air." — Derham.;  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii, 

1[  It  is  used  in  composition  to  express  the  quality 
or  description  of  dress  worn;  as,  full-dregs= dress 
suited  for  state  occasions,  ceremony,  &c.,  undress, 
morning-dress,  &c. 

II.  Mill-work ;  Applied  to  the  system  of  furrows 
on  the  face  of  a  mill-stone.  [MILL-STONE  DRESS.] 

dress-coat,  s.  A  swallow-tailed  coat,  or  one 
with  narrow  pointed  tails,  worn  by  gentlemen  in 
evening  dress. 

dress-guard,  s.  A  wing  on  the  side  of  a  carriage 
entrance  to  prevent  the  brushing  of  the  dress 
against  the  wheel. 

dress-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  ladies'  dresses 
or  gowns. 

dressed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRESS,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.   Lang.:    Arranged,    clothed,    appareled, 
decked  out. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol.:  A  term  applied  to  ice-worn  bowlders  or 
rocks. 

2.  Masonry :    Applied    to    stone-work    cut   and 
smoothed. 

dress  -Sr(i;,*dress-ar,  *dress-our,  *dress-ure, 
s.  [Fr.  dressoir,  from  Low  Lat.  dressorium.] 

*1.  A  side-board ;  a  table  or  bench  on  which  meat 
was  prepared  or  dressed  for  use. 

"  Dressar  where  mete  is  served  out  at." — Palsgrave. 

2.  A  set  of  shelves  or  open  cupboard  for  plates,  &c. 

"The  pewter  plates  on  tho  dresser," 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  2. 

3.  A  pick  used  by  miners  for  shaping  large  coal, 
dress  -Sr  (2),  s.    [Eng.  dress;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  dresses  or  helps  to  adjust  the  dress  of 
another,  especially  used  of  one  who  dresses  and 
"  makes  up  *  an  actor  for  the  stage. 

"Her  head  alone  will  twenty  dressers  ask." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

2.  One  who  keeps  any  place  in  order. 

"  Said  he  unto  the  dresser  of  his  vineyard,  Behold, 
these  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this  figtree,  and 
find  none." — Lukeiiii.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med. :  One  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  a  surgeon 
in  a  hospital  in  dressing  wounds,  &c. 

2.  Fabric :  One  who  dresses  or  adds  dressings  to 
cloth. 

"The  weaver,  the  fuller,  the  dresser."—  Smith.-  Wealthof 
Nations,  bk.  i,,  ch.  i. 


dressing-knife 

TT  Dresser  of  plays:  A  term  applied  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  literary  hacks 
who  gained  a  scanty  subsistence  by  altering  and 
amending  old  dramas  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  times. 
The  character  of  Demetrius  in  the  Poetaster  was 
undoubtedly  intended  by  Jonson  to  represent  Dek- 
kcr,  who,  in  revenge,  wrote  his  tfatiro-mastix, 

"  O  sir,  his  doublet's  a  little  decayed;  he  is  otherwise  « 

ery  simple,  honest  fellow,  sir,  one  Demetrius,  u  dresser 

of  plays  about  the  towu.  here." — Ben  Jonson:    Poetaster, 

iii.  i. 

dresser-copper,  «.  A  vessel  in  which  warps  or 
threads  are  passed  through  boiling  water. 

drSss  -lug,    *dress-ynge,    pr.   par,,    a.    &  *. 

[DKES8,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language ; 

*1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  setting  straight  or  direct. 

"  Dre&synge.     Direct  io."— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Figuratively: 

il)  The  act  of  investing  or  clothing  with  a  dress. 
2)  A  dress. 
3)  A  trimming  up,  a  decking-out. 
"  No  !  Time,  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change: 
Thy  pyramids,  built  up  with  newer  might, 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet,  123. 

(4)  Ornamentation,  decking,  adorning. 

"  Woods  and  dales  are  of  thy  dressingt 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing." 

Milton:  On  May  Morning. 

(5)  A  beating,  a  correction.    (Colloquial.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Fabric; 

(1)  Gum,  starch,  paste,  clay,  <fec.,    used  in    the 
sizing  of  fabric,  yarn,  or  thread, 

(2)  Teaseling,  or  raising  the  nap  on  woolen  cloth. 
2\  Min. :  Preparation  of  mineral  ores  for  the  fur- 
nace. 

3.  Mill-work:  Preparation   of  the   surface   of   a 
mill-stone. 

4.  Masonry:  Smoothing  the  surface  of  stone  or 
marble. 

5.  Print.:  Arranging  the  form  in  the  chase  gym* 
metrically. 

6.  Metall.:  The  complete  planishing  of  sheet-metal 
ware  into  symmetrical  form,  on  a  stake  or  anvil. 

7.  Agriculture : 

(1)  The  application  of  manure  to  a  soil. 

(2)  The  manure  applied  to  a  soil.    Top-dressing  is 
that  which  is  spread  on  and  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  surface. 

"  Three  cwt .  per  acre  is  a  fair  dressing  for  turnips  or 
swedes."—  J.  Wrighson,  in  Cascell's  Technical  Educator,  pt. 
ii.,  p.  231. 

8.  Medical: 

(1)  The  act  or  art  of  applying  remedies  to  wounds, 
ulcers,  &c. 

(2)  (P/.) :  A  remedy  applied  to  a  wound,  ulcer, 
sore,  &c. 

"  The  second  day  after  we  took  off  the  dressings,  and 
found  an  eschar  made  by  the  catheretic." — Wiseman: 
On  Tumors. 

9.  Cook.:  The  stuffing  of  fowls,  &c. ;  forcemeat. 

10.  Arch,   (pi.) :  The    moldings   and   sculptured 
decorations  used  on  a  wall  or  ceiling. 

11.  Foundry :  The  act  or  process  of  cleaning  cast- 
ings after  they  have  been  taken  from  the  mold, 

12.  Type-found. :  The  cleaning   and   notching  of 
the  letters  after  casting. 

dressing-bag,  s.  A  bag  provided  with  the 
requisites  of  the  toilet,  as  in  a  dressing-case. 

dressing-case,  s.  A  case  or  box  provided  with 
all  the  requisites  for  the  toilet,  such  as  combs, 
brushes,  pomade,  tooth-powder,  <fec. 

dressing-bench,  s.  A  brickmaker's  bench,  hav- 
ing a  cast-iron  plate  on  which  the  sun-dried  brick  is 
rubbed,  polished,  and  beaten  with  a  paddle  in 
order  to  make  it  symmetrical. 

*dressing-board,  *dressynge-boorde,  s.  A 
dresser. 

41  Dressare  or  dressynge-boorde.  Dressorium,  dt recto* 
rium." — Prompt.  Parv. 

dressing-gown,  s.  A  light,  loose  gown  worn  by 
persons  when  dressing.  A  gown  worn  in  the  study 
or  dining-room,  &c. 

"The  very  first  mention  of  gentlemen's  dressing-gown» 
in  the  Iliad." — London  Daily  News. 

dressing-knife,  *dressyng-knyfe,  *dryss- 
ynge-knyffe,  s. 

1.  A  tool  used    in   husbandry  for    rounding  and 
trimming  borders,  &c. 

2.  A  cook's  knife  for  chopping   meat,  &c.,  on  a 
dresser. 

"  The  dressynge-knyfe  is  dulle."—  Horman. 
If  Dressing-knife   board :     A   piece    of  wood  OH 
which  meat,  &c.,  is  chopped  up. 


1>611,    b6y;     po"ut,    J6wl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     §hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan.      -tian  -  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -s,ion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -Me,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 


dressing-machine 


dressing-machine,  s. 

Yarn :  A  machine  invented  by  Johnson,  in  1800. 
The  hard-twisted  yarn  i^  e-ized.  scraped,  brushed, 
and  dried  by  heat  and  a  blast  of  air.  The  object  is 
to  remove  the  fuzz  and  give  a  slight  gloss. 

dressing-room,  «.  A  room  close  to  or  adjoining 
the  bedroom,  and  appropriated  to  dressing. 

"  Latin  books  might  be  found  every  day  in  his  dressing- 
room,  if  it  were  carefully  searched." — Stcift. 

dressing-table,  s.  The  same  as  TOILET-TABLE 
(q.v.). 

dress  -Ing§,  «.  pi.    [DRESSING,  r.,  C.  II.  8  (2).] 
dress-?,  a.    [Eng.  dress;  -y.] 

1.  Given  to  or  fond  of  showy   dress;   showy  in 
dress. 

"She  was  a  fine  leddy;  maybe  a  wee  that  dressy." — Sir 
A.  Wflie,  i.  269. 

2.  Of  dress:  Showy,  rich,  grand. 

44  Dressy  is  a  new  and  not  very  aristocratic  word.  Bat, 
if  you  do  take  a  dressy  tea-gown,  you  must  not  greedily 
Muse  the  first  opportunity  of  swaggering  in  it." — London 
Daily  News. 

drest,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRESS,  e.] 
*dr6t§h  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DRETCHE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  Aisubst. :  Delay. 

•dreul,  v.  i.  [A  corrupt,  of  drivel,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To 
drivel;  to  allow  saliva  to  run  or  flow  from  the 
mouth. 

*drSv'-el,  r.  t.    [DRIVEL.] 

*drev  -111,  «.    [DEIVEL,  v.]    A  driveler. 

"  Through  that  false  witch,  and  that  foule  aged  drevill." 
Spenser:  F.  <?.,  IV.  ii.  8. 

drew  (ew  as  ft)  (1),  *.  [Prob.  from  Icel.  drjugr= 
long,  drawn  out.] 

1.  A  species  of  sea-weed,  the  narrow  thong-shaped 
sea-weed,  Fucus  loreue. 

2.  Sea-laces,  Fucus  (now  Chorda)  filum. 
*drew(ewasu)  (2),«.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  drop. 

"Of  the  water  I  might  not  taste  a  drew." 

Ditnbar:  Palace  of  Bonor,  ii.  41. 

drew  (ewasfl).pref.  ofv.    [DRAW.] 
*drSy,  *.    [DRAY.]    A  squirrel's  nest. 
•drlb.v.  t.&i.   [A  variant  of  drip  (q.v.).]  [DRIB- 
BLE, «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cut  off  or  deduct  a  little  bit,  to  appropriate 
tjradually. 

"  Merchants'  gains  come  short  of  half  the  mart; 
For  he  who  drives  their  bargains  dribs  a  part." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  vii. 

2.  To  entice  gradually,  or  step  by  step. 

"With  daily  lies  she  dribs  you  into  cost." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Art  of  Love,  i. 

3.  To  chop,  to  cut  off.    (DekTcer.) 

4.  To  shoot  at  or  from  a  short  distance. 

"  Not  at  first  sight,  nor  with  a  dribbed  shot, 
Love  gave  the  wound." 

Sidney:  Stella  and  Astrophel. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  slaver  or  drivel. 

"  Daayng  after  dotterels,  lyke  drunkards  that  dribbes." 
Skelton:  Crovne  of  Laurell. 

2.  To  shoot  at  short  distances ;  a  technical  term 
in  archery. 

Mrlb,  *drlbb,  s.    [DRIB,  r.] 

1.  A  drop,  a  little  bit,  a  driblet. 

44  Do  not,  I  pray  thee,  paper  stain 
With  rhymes  retailed  in  dribbs." 

Sxift:  On  Gibbt'  Psalms. 

2.  A  drizzle ;  fine,  small  rain. 
*drlbbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRIB,  v.] 
dllb'-bSr,  «.    [Eng.  drib,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who  can 

ghoot  well  only  at  or  from  short  distances. 

"  He  shall  become  of  a  fayre  archer,  a  starke  squyrter 
and  dribber." — Ascham.-  Toxophilas. 

drib  -ble,  *drlb  -le  (le  as  el),  v.  i.  &  t.   [A  dim. 
from  drib,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  fall  in  a  quick  succession  of  drops ;  to  drip. 
44  Bemilnnar  processes  on  the  surface  owe  their  form  to 

th«  drtbbli nff  of  water  that  passed  over  it." — Woodward: 
OH  Fossils. 

2,  To  fall  or  run  slowly. 

44  Which  receiver    .    .    .     allows  the  grain  to  dribble 
only  in  small  quantities  into  the  central  hole  in  the  upper 
milJBtone."— Paley:  Nat.  Theology,  ch.  iv. 
8.  To  slaver,  to  drive,!. 
4.  To  fall  weakly  like  a  drop. 

"  Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can.  pierce  a  complete  bosom." 

Shatcesp.  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  8. 
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B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  let  fall  iu  drops,  to  allow  to  drip. 

"  Let  the  cook  follow  with  a  ladle  full  of  soup,  and  drib- 
ble it  all  the  way  up  stairs. "—  Sir  iff:  Kules  to  Servants. 

2.  To  give  out  slowly  and  gradually. 

"  Ten  thousand  casks 

Forever  dribbling  out  their  base  contents,         .    . 
Bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  away." 

Covper:  Task,  iv.  505-8. 

II.  Football :  To  keep  the  ball  rolling  by  a  succes- 
sion of  short,  quick  kick?;. 
drib  -ble,  s.    [DRIBBLE,  r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Drizzle. 

"  Now  thou' s  turn'd  oat,  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald, 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble, 
An'  cranreuch  cauld  !" 

}>iirm<-  To  a  Mouse. 

2.  Slaver,  driveling. 

II.  Football:  The  act  of  keeping  the  ball  rolling 
by  a  succession  of  short,  quick  kicks. 

"Cookeand  Hill,  with  a  magnificent  dribble,  took  the 
leather  right  down  the  touch  line." — Field. 

drib-Diet,  drib  -Igt,  s.  [Eng.  dribb(le)<  and 
dimin.  suff .  -let.']  A  little  bit,  portion,  or  sum;  a 
small  amount  of  money. 

"  So  strictly  wert  thou  just  to  pay, 
Even  to  the  driblet  of  a  day." 

Dryden:  Ttirenodia  August  alts,  18,  14. 

drib  -bllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DBIBBLE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  {See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective ; 

1.  Falling  in  drops,  or  like  a  drop ;  dripping. 
*2.  Insignificant,  trifling,  petty. 

"  There  passed  some  dribbling  skirmishes." — Holland: 
Livy,  p.  597. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tho  act  of  falling,  or  causing  to  fall  in  drops  or 
dribblets. 

44  A  dribbling  difficulty,  and  a  momentary  suppression 
of  urine,  may  be  caused  by  the  stone's  shutting  up  the 
orifice  of  the  bladder." — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

2.  Slavering,  driveling. 

U.  Football:  The  same  as  DRIBBLE,  «.,  II. 
44  Good  displays  of  dribbling  were  by  no  means  infre- 
quent."— Field. 

*drld'-der,  »dred-our, «.    [DREAD,  «.] 

1.  Fear,  dread. 

44  With  dredfnll  dredour  Irymbling  for  effray 
The  Troianis  fled  richt  fast  andbrak  away." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  306,  16. 

2.  Suspicion,  apprehension. 

*drld  -dgr,  v.  i.  [DRIDDER,  «.]    To  fear,  to  dread. 
"  Gin  we  hald  heal,  we  need  na  dridder  mair  : 
Ye  ken  we  winna  be  set  down  so  bare." 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  20, 
dried,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRY,  r.] 
drled-up,  a.    Wholly  or  completely  dried. 

"  In  that  tale  I  find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought  and  dried-up  tears." 

ll iinm:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  S. 
drt-Sr,  *.    [Eng.  dry;  -er.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  dries  or  tends  to  dry  or 
absorb  moisture ;  a  dosiccativo. 

"There  is  a  tale,  that  boiling  of  daisy  roots  in  milk, 
which  it  is  certain  are  great  driers,  will  make  dogs  little." 
— Bacon. 

2.  A  drying-machine  or  stove. 

II.  Paint. :  A  substance  added  to  paint  to  increase 
its  drying  and  hardening  qualities. 

•drife,  v.  t.    [DRIVE,  «.] 

'drlf -le  (le  as  el),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
drink  excessively. 

44  About  this  time,  Dr.  Basire,  in  his  sermon,  seasonably 
reproving  the  garrison's  excessive  drinking,  called  <inl- 
ling,  prevailed  so,  that  the  governors  forthwith  appointed 
a  few  brewers  in  every  street,  to  furnish  each  family  spar- 
ingly and  proportionably." — Tullie:  Narrative  of  the 
Siege  of  Carlisle,  p.  16. 

•drlf  -le  (le  as  el),  *drlf-fle,  *drif-llne,  «.  [A 
variant  of  dribble  (q  v.).]  Small,  fine,  drizzling 
rain. 

44  As  drifting  after  a  great  shower."— Baillie:  Lett.,  i.  184. 

drift,  *drlfte,  *dryfte,  *.  [Formed  from  Mid. 
Eng.  rfrt/e=drive,  by  addition  of  guff,  -t ;  cf.  draught 
from  dram,  flight  from  fly,  &c. ;  cognate  with  Dut. 
Urift=a  drove,  a  flock,  a  current ;  Icel.  drift.  dript= 
a  snow-drift:  ftw.  drift = impulse,  instinct;  Ger.  trift 
=a  drove,  a  herd.  (Skeat.)  ] 


drift 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

*(1)  The  act  of  driving. 

11  Dryfte  or  drywynge  of  bestys.  Minat us. "—Prompt* 
Part1. 

*(2)  A  violent  motion. 

"  The  dragoun  dreew  him  awaie  with  drift  of  his  winges." 
Alisaunder:  Fray  ,  99b. 

*(3)  A  herd,  a  flock. 

"  Hoc  armentutn,  a  dryfte."—  Wright:  Vol.  of  rocab., 
p.  279. 

(4)  The  course  or  direction  along  which  anything 
is  driven. 

(5)  A   heap   of    any    matter    driven    or   blown 
together ;  as,  a  snow-drift. 

"  The  drifts  that  encumbered  the  doorway." 

Longfellow:  Courtship  of  Miles  Standlsh,  ill. 

*(6)  A  storm. 

"  Thar  sal  fall  dnn  f ra  the  1  i jft. 
A  blodi  rain,  a  dreridri/f." 

Cursor  Miutdi,  22,461. 

(7)  Anything  driven  or  blown  along  by  the  wind. 
"  Swift  as  on  wings  of  wind  upborne  they  fly, 

And  drifts  of  rising  du»t  involve  the  (iky.'* 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  viii.  127,  128. 

(8)  Road-sand,  the  washings  of  roads. 

*(9)  A  number  or  quantity  of  things  driven  or  im- 
pelled at  once ;  a  shower,  a  storm. 

"  Our  thunder  from  the  south 
Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  2. 

*{10)  Anything  drifting  or  carried  along  at  ran- 
dom. 

"Some  log,  perhaps,  upon  the  water  swam, 
And  useless  drift." 

Dryden;  A7inus  Mirabilis,  clvi. 

*(11)  A  course,  or  road. 

"  Do  it  then.  Fanstns,  with  unfeigned  heart, 
Lest  greater  dangers  do  attend  thy  drift." 

Marlowe.-  Doctor  Fansfus. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  force  impellent;  an  impulse,  an  impelling 
influence  or  power. 

"  A  man  being  under  the  drift  of  any  pasaion,  will  still 
follow  the  impulse  of  it  till  something  interpose."—  South. 

(2)  The  tendency,  aim,  or  purpose  of  action. 

"  The  particular  drift  of  every  act,  proceeding  eternally 
from  God,  we  are  not  able  to  discern.  '— HooJker. 

(3)  An  intended  purpose  or  line  of  action. 

"  Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift." 

SHakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

(4)  An  intention  or  design. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  against  thou  shalt  awake, 
Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift." 

Shakesp.;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv,  I. 

(5)  Meaning  or  aim. 

"  We  know  your  drift." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  S. 

(6)  The  scope  of  a  discourse. 

"The  drift  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  stir  up  our  compassion 
toward  the  rebels."— Add ison. 

*(7)  A  kind  of  coarse  sleeve,  generally  made  of 
silk. 

*(8)  Delay,  procrastination,  a  driving  or  putting 
off. 

"  Trouble  upon  trouble  is  the  matter  and  exercise  of 
patience,  lang  drift  and  delay  of  thinges  hoped  for  i» 
the  eiercise  of  true  patience." — Bruce.-  Eleven  Sermonst 
v.  5,  a. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  push,  shoot,  or  horizontal  thrust  of 
an  arch  or  vault  upon  the  abutments. 

2.  Geol. :  A  loose  aggregation  or  accumulation  of 
transported  matter,  consisting  of  sand  and  clay, 
with  a  mixture  of  angular  and  rounded  fragments 
of  rock,  someof  large  size  having  occasionally  one 
or  more  of  their  sides  flattened  or  smoothed,  or  even 
highly  polished.     The  smoothed  surfaces  usually 
exhibit  many  scratches  parallel  to  each  other,  one 
setoften.crossing  an  older  one.    The  drift  is  gener- 
ally unstratifiod.   in  which  case  it  is  called  Till 
(q.v.).    This  may  be  in  places  50  or  even  100  feet 
thick.    As  a  rule,  the  sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  and 
bowlders  have  been  derived  from  rocks  existing  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  but  in  some  cases  there  are 
blocks  which  have  traveled  far,  and  are  of  quite 
different  material  from  any  to  be  found  where  they 
lie.    [ERRATICS,  DRITT-PEBIOD.] 

3.  Ordnance:  A  priming-iron  to  clean  the  vent  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance  from   burning  particles  after 
each  discharge. 

4.  Mach.:  Around  piece  of  steel,  made  slightly 
tapering,  and  used  for  enlarging  a  hole  in  a  metallic 

Elate  by  being  driven  through  it.    The  drift  may 
aye  a  cutting  edge  merely  upon  its  advance  face, 
or  it  may  have  spirally  cut  grooves  which  give  the- 
sides  of  the  drift  a  capacity  for  cutting. 


ffcte,    fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",     wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    th§re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    gd,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     cttre,     unite,     cdr,     rflle,     fill;     try.     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


drift-anchor 

5.  Mining: 

(1)  A  passage  in  a  mine,  horizontal  or  nearly  so. 

forming  a  road  fj.r  the  extraction  of  ore,  or  a  drain    ,  "^V'lft'-'n'iTrifV 

for  carrying  otl  t  lu>  water.  The  name  is  derived  from        •  ' 

it.-  bring  driven  in.  Driving  is  horizontal  work; 
sinking  and  rising  refer  to  the  direction  of  work 
either  in  shafts  or  in  following  the  course  of  a  vein. 

[ADIT,  GALLED.] 

(2)  The  course  or  direction  of  a  tunnel  or  gallery. 

6.  Naut. :  The  direction  of  a  current ;  the  leeway 
of  a  ship. 
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drill 


.  .  with  wwuch  dream  imd 
to    cutuen." — Lryiitl    t<f   Sf. 


drift-way,  s.  *driht-fare,  *.    [\.X.dryht,  driht,  and /ai-n=a 

I.  Miiii'ii;/:  \  passage  cut  under  the  earth  from  company.]    A  com i> a.  .;.  a  following. 

laft  to  shaft  ;  a  drift.  "UreLauerd  himself  i-,»u 

*2.  Okl  l^ni- :  A  road  or  common  way  for  driving  drititf<ti-r,  us  drihtin    deah 

cattle  in  ;  a  packway.  Katheriue,  1.868. 

"  A  foot  -way  mid  horse-way,  called  «cfK«  ab  agenda,  and         *driht  folke,    ».     I  A.  S.    iln/lit,   driht,    anil  folk.] 

this  vulgarly  is  culled  a  packe  or  drift-van,  and  is  both  a  Company,  people,  attendants.' 

ot-way  ana  hor-e-way."- K,,l,,,,t    (•„„„„.„  Justice  U620).         ..He  wende  into  Cu,,inge9.burh,  mid  his  ,„,•,„/„„.,." 

drift- weed,  s.  Lauauum,  ii.  mo. 


7.  Pyrotech. :   A  stick  used  in  charging   rocket-    the  sea  (in 'to  a  shore 
cases. 

8.  Shifi/Hu'ht/iiii : 

(1)  Drifts  in  the  sheer  draft  are  where  the  rails 
are  cut  off  and  ended  with  a  scroll.  1'ieces  lilted  to 
form  the  drifts  are  culled  drift-pieces. 

(2}  The  difference  in  size  between  a  treenail  and 


1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Sea-weed  carried  by  the  action  of       "driht  ful,    *driht  fule,  a.    [A..  S.  driht;    -ful.] 


Lordly. 


its  hole,  or  a  hoop  and  the  spar  on   which   it   is    »*««'«  d)0i(afa.     (Britten  <f>  Holland.) 

.1..;.  —  (4)    [dULF-WEED.J 


••  It  precisely  resembled  the  high-water  mark  of  drift.        "The  ilrilitfale  godd  Apollo  mi   lauerd."— St.  Juliana, 
eed  oil  a  sea-beach." — D<iru-in.    Vuyuyr  r.mm/   til*    n'nrld     P- *3. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  The  cylindrical  portion  of  the  frond  of  Lami- 


(3)  The  part  of  the  upper  strake   between    the       drift- wind,  s.    A  driving  wind;  a  wind  whicl 


coach  and  the  quarter-deck. 

IF  Drift  of  the  fon-st: 

Old  Law:  An  exact  view  or  examination  of  what 
cattle  are  in  the  forest,  that  it  may  be  known 
whether  it  be  overcharged  or  not,  and  whose  the 
beasts  are,  and  whether  they  are  commonable 
beasts.  (Blaunt.) 

drift-anchor,  s. 

X«  at. :  A  triangular  frame  of  wood  or  other  simi- 
lar contrivance,  having  just  sufficient  buoyancy  to 
float,  to  which  a  line  that  leads  from  the  bows  of 
the  ship  is  attached.  It  keeps  the  vessel's  head  to 
wind  when  dismasted,  or  when  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  sail.  [DRAG-ANCHOR.] 

drift-bolt,  s.    A  rod  used  to  drive  out  a  bolt. 

drift- land, «.  -_.. 

Old  Law:  A  yearly  rent  paid  by  some  tenants  for    lati^i  J^ri?*?^?.' 
the  privilege  or  right  of  driving  cattle  through  a        «n  TV,  « 
manor.  _17i_ 

drift-net,  «.  A  fishing-net  about  120  ft.  long  and 
20  ft.  deep,  corked  at  the  upper  edge.  Several  of 
these  may  be  connected  lengthwise  and  attached  to 
a  drift-rope.  Meshes  2H  in.  and  upward,  according 
to  the  size  of  fish. 

drift-period,  s. 

Geol.:  The  period  during  which  the  drift  de- 
scribed under  DRIFT,  II.  2,  was  deposited.  Though 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  recurred 
time  after  time  during  bygone  geological  ages,  and 
perhaps  it  may  bo  ultimately  proved  conclusively 
that  it  has  done  so,  yet  thet  term  "  drift-period  "  as 
a  measure  of  duration  is  limited  to  the  time  com- 
mencing during  the  Newer  Pliocene  or  Pleistocene, 
and  terminating  with  the  Post  Pliocene  or  Post 


,     . 
drifts  things  into  heaps. 

"  It  could 

No  more  be  hid  in  him,  than  fire  in  flax. 
Than  humble  banks  can  go  to  law  with  waters 
That  drift-winds  force  to  raging." 

Two  fioble  Kinsmen,  V.  6. 


drift-wood,  s.    Wood  drifted  on  to  a  bank  by  a    Majesty. 


*  driht  in,  *  dright-in,  *  driht-en,  *  dright, 
*drihte,  *dryght-yn,  s.  [A.  S.  dryhten,  drihtin;  O. 
S.droMin;  0.  Fries  drocMen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  truhtin; 
M.  H.  Ger.  trohtin;  Icel.  drottiit;  Sw.  dnitt;  Dan, 
drot.]  The  Lord. 

"A  seiute  Marie  nomeu  drihtenes  moder." 

Layatuon,  Hi.  38. 

*driht-liche,  a.  [A.  S.  drykttlc.]  Noble,  lordly, 
renowned. 

"  Whar  beoye,  mine  kempen,  mine  drihtliche  men?" 

Layamou,  i.  358. 

*driht-nesse,   *.     |  Mid.  English  drihtin ;  -ness.] 


river,  the  sea,  Ac. 

"  But  on  the  shores  meanwhile  the  evening  fires  had 

been  kindled, 
Built  of  the  drift-wood  thrown  on  the  sands." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  5. 
drift,  v.  i.  &  t.    [DRIFT,  «.] 
A.  Intransitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally: 

in  into  heaps  or  drifts ;  to  accumu- 

ried  along  by  a  current  of 


water. 


"She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck." 

Longfellow:  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 


fact  that  while  becoming  more  marked  in  its  cha. 
acter  on  this  side  the  equator  the  further  north 
one  goes,  it  dies  out  about  50°  N.  latitude  in  Europe 

and  40'  in  North  America.    Hence  it  iso" "--• 

Northern  Drift.     A  corresponding  deve! 


2.  Fig. :   To  be  carried  along  by  circumstances; 
undecided  or  unsettled  la  opinion. 

II.  Mining:  To  make  a  drift;  to  drive  a  head- 
way. 

B.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  drive,  carry,  or  urge  along. 

_"  Snow,  no  larger  than  so  many  grains  of  sand,  drifted 
with  the  wind  in  clouds  from  every  plain." — Ellis:   Vtuj. 

2.  To  drive  into  heaps ;  to  accumulate  in  drifts. 

"  He  wanders  on 

From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray, 
Impatient  flouncing  through  thedrifted  heaps." 

Thomson:  Winter,  283-$>. 
II.  Fig. :  To  delay,  to  put  off ;  to  drive  off. 


"  Swa  we  weren  adredde  of  his  drihtnesse. " 

Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  1,345. 

drill,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Out.  drillen=to  drill,  to  bore, 
to  drill  in  arms.  It  is  the  same  word  as  thrill 
(q.  T.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  bore  or  pierce  with  a  drill. 

2.  To  perforate  or  pierce  in  any  way. 

"Tell,  what  could  drill  and  perforate  the  poles. 
And  to  th'  attractive  rays  adapt  their  holesY  " 

Blaclcmore:  Creation. 

3.  To  form  or  make  a  hole  with  a  drill  or  other 
instrument. 

"  The  drill-plate  is  only  a  piece  of  flat  iron,  ti.vtwl  upon 
a  flat  board,  which  iron  hath  an  hole  punched  a  little  way 
into  it,  to  set  the  blunt  end  of  the  shank  of  the  drill  in, 
when  you  drill  a  hole." — Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 
*4.  To  draw  or  filter  through ;  to  drain. 
"Some  sages  say  that,  where  the  numerous  wave 
Forever  lashes  the  resounding  shore, 
I>rillr<l  through  the  sandy  stratum  every  way, 
The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  742-45. 

*».  To  draw  from  step  to  step ;  to  entice,  to  draw 
on. 

_"  When  by  such  insinuations  they  have  once  got  within 
him,  and  are  able  to  drill  him  on  from  one  lewdness  to 
another,  by  the  same  arts  they  corrupt  and  squeeze  him." 
— South. 


ie  in  Europe  delayed  the  effect  of  his  prayer,  &  graunteth  not  his  desire 

often  called  at  tne  first,  yit  he  heareth  him." — Bruce:  Kleren  Sermons, 

— , „  — elopment  of  v- '• 

it,  however,  exists   in    the    Southern    hemisphere.  'drift -age   (age   as   Ig),  *.    [Eng.  drift;  -aae.} 

This  becomes  more  marked  as  one  approaches,  the  Drifting  substances ;  as,  wood,  weeds,  <Src. 


">'  the  " 
»*«*«<»>•" 


between  40°  and  50"  •  <  pub  _ 

».    latitude,    wnere  it  exists  nearer  the  equator  driftaae   i 

it  is  deposited  around  some  giant   mountain,  the  net-lew,  bet  1881  p  873 

scratches  and  striations  on  the  bowlders  and  peb-  .  -~    « 

bles  radiating  from  the  mountain  on  every  side.  drift  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRIFT,  '„'.] 

The  drift  is  now  universally  attributed,  as  Agassiz  drift-In*  nr  par    a  &s     TDRIFT  1. 1 

long  ago  suggested,  to  the  action  of  ice,  the  only  ..  ~L  „ *' P    P     "    '           .L.  . 

controversy  remaining  being  whether  land  ice  or  i!  f  "•  As  pr-  Par-  *  particip.   adj. : 
floating  icebergs  took  the  chief  part  in  its  distribu- 

tion.    Hence  it  is  often  called,  as  by  Sir  Charles  C.  As  substantive : 


cene  (q.  v.).    [GLACIAL  PERIOD.] 

drift-piece,  «. 

Shipbuild. :  One  of  the  upright  or  curved  pieceo 
of  timber  that  connect  the  plank-sheer  with  the 
gun-wale. 

drift-pin,  8.  A  hand  tool  of  metal  driven  into  a 
hole  to  shape  it ;  as  the  drift  which  makes  the 
square  socket  in  the  watch-key.  Holes  in  castings 
which  are  made  by  cores  may  be  trued  and  trimmed 
in  this  way  better,  sometimes,  than  by  drill  or  file. 
The  tool  is  of  steel,  shaped  to  suit  the  work,  and 
ground  square  on  the  face.  [DRIFT.] 


*6.  To  delay,  to  put  off. 

, " She  drilled  him  on  to  five-and-fif ty,  and  she  will  drop 

"  I  see  here,   that  the  Lord,  suppose  hee  drifted  and     him  iu  hL§  old  "SO-"—  AOtlltoa. 

*7.  To  exhaust  or  waste  slowly ;  to  fritter  away. 
"  This  accident  hath  drilled  away  the  whole  summer  "— 
Swift. 

8.  To  sow,  as  seeds,  in  rows,  drills,  or  channels. 
(In  this  sense  Skeat  believes  the  word  to  be  of  dis- 

Viiarteriu    tion  of  trickle,  q.  v.)    [TRILL.] 

"  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  the  best  way 
of  drilling  gorse  seed  for  a  covert." — Field. 

9.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

10.  To  train  to  anything  by  repeated  and  constant 
exercise  and  practice. 

11.  Mil.,  Naval,  rfv. :  To  train  to  the  use  of  arms ; 
to  practice  in  drill  or  military  exercises. 

"He  set  himself  assiduously  to  drill  those  new  levies." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  Intransitive: 


(See  the 


drlfting-stars,   s.  pi.    Groups   of  stars   which 
move  through  the  heavens  as  systems.    [DIPPER.] 
*drlght-en,  s.    [DRIHTIN.] 
*drig-ie,    *dredg-ie.    *dirg-le,    *  dreg-y,  s. 

1.  A  funeral  service. 

"  We  sail  begin  a  carefuil  soun, 
Ane  Dreuji  kynd,  devout  and  meik  ; 
The  blest  atmne  we  sail  beseik 
You  to  delyvir  out  of  your  noy. 
And  sae  the  Itregij  thus  begins." 

Dunbar:  Evergreen,  ii.  42. 

2.  The  compotation  of  the  funeral  company  after 


the  interment. 

"  But  he  was  first  hame  at  his  ain  ingle-side, 
And  he  helped  to  drink  his  ain  dirgie." 


drift-sail,  «.    A  sail  dragging  overboard  to  di- 
mmish leeway ;  a  drag  or  drag-anchor  (q.  v.). 

drift-sand,  s. 

Ord.  Lang,  {t  Geol. :  Sand  drifted  by  the  wind.  In 

certain  circumstances  drift-sand  is  capable  of  over-       *driht,  s-    [A.  S.  dryht,  driht;  O.  S.  druht;  Goth, 
whelming  not  merely  fields  but  even  whole  districts,    arauhts ;  Icel.  dr6tt,]    A  soldier. 
It  may  preserve  organic^remains  for  a  long  period       "He  nolde  bringen  on  drihte   buten   threo   hundred 

cnichten."  Lai/amon,  ii.  212. 


dlrgie. 
Herd's  Collect  ion,  ii.  30. 


of  time.    (Lycll,&c.)    [DuxE  (1),  «.J 


boll,     D6y;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     50!!, 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion 


1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  trickle,  to  flow  gently. 

"Watered  with  cool  rivulets  that  drilled 
Along  the  borders."          Sandys:  Ecclesiastes,  p.  2. 

2.  To  sow  in  drills. 

II.  Milit.,  Naval,  dtc.:  To  go  through  a  course  of 
drill ;  to  practice  military  exercises. 

"I  fired  it  :  and  gave  him  three  sweats, 
In  the  artillery-yard,  three  drilling  days." 

Beaum.  <JJ  Kiel,  •  Martial  Maid,  iii.  2. 

drill,  «.    [DRILL,  v'.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  way_of  tempering  steel  to  make  gravers,  drills, 
and  mechanical  instruments,  we  have  taught  artificers." — 
Koj/le. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

*4.  A  small,  trickling  brook  or  stream  ;  a  rill. 
"  Springs  through  the  pleasant  meadows   pour  their 
drills."  Sandys. 


chorus, 
=  shun; 


chin,    bench; 
-,ion,      -sion 


go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
=  zhttn.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -We,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


drill-barrow 
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*5.  An  ape.  a  baboon,  Cynocephalus  leucophccus,  drill- spindle,  s.    The  axis  in  which  a  drilling- 
found  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  tool  is  stocked  and  on  which  it  rotates  in  a  drilmig- 

"The  comptrollers  of  vulgar  opinion  have  pretended  machine  or  lathe. 

to  find  out    such  similitude  of  shape  in  some  kind  of  drill-StOCk,  s.     A  handle  or  holder  for  a  drill,  in 

baboons,  at  least  such  as  they  call  itrills.  that  leaves  little  w|,;ch  it  is  socketed,  and  by  which  it  is  worked, 

difference."-  Sir    „'.    Temp,e:    r.,,,,,1^    I>/«..K«f.  (sub  ^.^^  fc     A         ,  in  which  (me  jaw  forms  a 

Jfc.'SffiS"'*"'  °F  PraCtiCe  1U  ^  8rt'  PUF'    torDal^^a?ile0bJr>par±sUieTteVrc"unUSs 
«'  A  lit,'  " draiiirht  or  drink  obtained  by  pressing  the  handles  together,  and  an 

"'ir^for  tyTynf  drafteof  drynke.    H^mus."-    a  j-table  rest  Allows  ^purchase  to  accommo- 

Prompt.  l\irr. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mack.:   A  metallic  tool  for  boring  a  hole  in 
metal  or  hard  material  such  as  stone.    Its  form 
varies  with  the  material  in  which  it  works.    The 
action  in  metal  is  usually  rotative,  and  the  tool  has 
two  or  more  cutting  edges.  In  stone  drills  the  action 
is  rotative  or  reciprocating ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
tool    is   alternately   lifted   and   dropped.     [RocK- 
DRILL.]    To  drill  a  hole  the  Japanese  have  a  short 

awl  inserted  in  a  round  piece  of  stick  eight  or  nine    pursuit;  or  business, 
inches  long.   They  take  the  wood  between  their  toes.    ^  ..    .  .  __u.__ 
squat  on  the  ground,  and  make  the  hole  by  rubbing 
the  handle  of  the  awl  between  their  hands. 

2.  Agric.:  A  machine  for  sowing  grain  in  rows. 
[GRAIN-DRILL.] 

3.  Fabric:   A  heavy  cotton  twilled  goods,  used 


date  itself  to  oblique  surfaces 

drilled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRILL,  «.] 

drill  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [DRILL,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  boring  or  perforating  with  a  drill. 

~,  Constant  and  continued  exercise  in  any  art. 


3.  A  scolding,  admonition,  or  reproof. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.:  The  act  or  system  of  sowing  seeds  with 
drills. 

2.  Fabric:  The  same  as  DRILL,  «.  II.  3. 

..rci-Kujj  ...i  ^....-s  ,  ~..  ---  B.  :>.  Milit.,  Naval,  tt-c.  :  The  teaching  or  practice  of 

4.  Mlli'l..  Naval,  dtc.  :  The  act  or  process  of  train-    military  or  naval  exercises,  movements,  &C.  ;  drill. 

ing  soldiers  or  sailors  to  military  or  naval  warfare         ..  still  rec,^,,,  came  in  by  hundreds.     Arming  and 
as  in  the  manual  of  arms,  the  execution  of  evolu-    drilling  went  on  all  day."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 
tions,  &c.  drillin-Ji,   s.      A    portable    drilling-machine 


especially  for  lining ;  drilling. 


ions,  &c.  drilling-Jig, 

drill-barrow,  s     A  seeding-machine,  driven  by    which  may  be  do 
anual  power  in  the  manner  of  a  wheelbarrow  ;  a    t()  be  readily  pres 


. 

gged  to  the  work,  or  so  handled  as    ory  of  by  drinking. 

" 


drink-money 

II.  Fig. :  To  receive  a  share  or  part ;  to  share  in. 
"  His  eyes  shall  see  his  destruction,  and  he  shall  drinjc 
of  the  wrath  of  the  Almigkty."— Job  Mi.  20. 
B.  Tnntxitirr : 
I.  Literally : 

I.  To  imbibe  or  swallow ;  applied  to  liquids. 

"  And  they  made  him  drink  water."—!  Sam.  nx.  11. 

II.  Figuratin-ty: 

1.  To  imbibe,  to  absorb,  to  suck  in. 

"  The  earth  which  drinketh  in  the  rain  that  cometh  oft 
upon  it." — Heb.  vi.  7. 

2.  To  take  or  receive  in  by  any  inlet,  as  by  one  of 

"  My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words 
Of  that  tongue's  utterance,  yet  I  know  the  sound." 
.s'/inA-r.sfi. .  HintK'o  anil  Juliet,  11.  2. 

3.  Reflex.:  To  make  one's  self  drunk  by  drinking. 
"Benhadad  was  drinking  himself  drunk  in  the  pavil- 
ions."— 1  King*  xx.  16. 

•4.  To  swallow  up,  to  devour,  to  consume. 
"  I  drink  the  air  before  me." 

Shaktsp. :  Tempest,  v.  1. 

*5.  To  inhale  the  fumes  or  smoke  of ;  to  smoke. 
"  He  drooped  ;  we  went,  'till  one  (which  did  excel 
The  Indians  in  drinking  his  tobacco  well) 
Met  us."  Donne:  Satires,  l.  87. 

•6.  To  suffer  for.    (Cofgraw.) 

•/  (1)  To  drink  all  out:  To  carouse  (q.  v.). 

('>}  To  drink  down : 

(a)  To  destroy  or  take  away  the  thought  or  mem- 


r .        „  ^.jsented  to  it  and  worked  by  hand. 

hand-driven  grain-drill.  drilling-lathe,*.  A  drilling-machine  on  horizon- 

drill-bow,  s.    The  bow  whereby  the  drill  is  recip-    tal  ways  or  shears,  thus  resembling  a  lathe.  [DRILL- 
ING-MACHINE.] 

drilling-machine,  «.  A  machine  carrying  a  ro- 
tating tool  and  a  means  for  chucking  the  object  to 
be  bored.  These  machines  differ  greatly  in  size  and 


"Come  we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner:  come, 
mtlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkindness."— 


rocally  rotated.    [Bow-DEILL.] 

"  When  a  hole  isdrilledina  piece  of  metal,  they  hold 
the  dn'IWww  in  their  right  hand;  but,  when  they  turn 
small  work,  they  hold  the  drUUtow  in  the  left  hand."  — 
3foxon. 

drill-box,  8. 


A  chuck  in  a  lathe  or  drilling- 
shank    of    the    drill 


drill-chuck.  »•  n. ,  mi,  ,\ 
machine  for  holding  the 
[CHUCK.] 

drill-Clamp,  s.    A  fastening  device  for  attaching 
a  drill-holder  or  stock  to  a  work-bench. 


(b)  To  beat  another  in  drinking. 
(3)  To  drink  in: 

(a)  Lit.:  To  absorb  readily. 

"  The  body  being  reduced  nearer  unto  the  earth,  and 

............      ..,...,... _ „ --„ — ---  emptied   becometh  more  porous,  and  greedily  drinketh,  in 

appearance,  m^  the  mode  of^  presenting^tl^  tool,    vafeT.<>— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  receive  or  take  in  greedily,  as  with 
the  senses :  as,  to  drink  in  a  person  s  words. 

"And  with  fixed  eyes  drink  in  immoital  rays." 

Cotcley:  Davideis,  bk.  i. 


presenting   and   chucking   the   work.    The  larger 

Agric. :  A  small  box  holding  the  seeds  to  be  sown    machines  are  frequently  known  as  Boring-machines 
in  drills.  (q.  v.). 

dri  -I?,  adv.    [DRVLT.] 

drlm  -ys,  s.    [Gr.  dr<mj/s=sharp,  acid.]  (4)  TQ  drink  off.  To  swanow  at  a  single  draught 
Hot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order       ,,One  man     ive8  another  a  cup  Of  poison,  a  thing  as 
Magnolmce«e.    They  are  distinguished  by  tneir  bit-    terribie  M  death-   but  at  the  same  time  he  tells   him 
tor,  tonic,  and  aromatic  qualities.    Drimys  winteri,    that  it  iga  cordial,  and  so  he  drinks  it  off,  and  dies."— 
drill-extractor,    s.     A    tool  or  implement  for    or  aromatica,  carried  to  Europe  by  Captain  Winter 
extracting  from  deep  borings  a  broken  or  detached    f rom  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  1579,  yields  Winter's 
drill  which  interferes  with  further  boring.    [AfiTE-    bark,  which  has  been  employed  medicinally  as  an 
SIAN-WELL,  WELL-BORING,  GRAB.]                                aromatic  stimulant.    It  somewhat  resembles  la- 
drill-gauge,  s.    A  tool  for  determining  the  angle    nella  bark.    The  bark .of  D.  granatensis  is  used  in 
of  the  basil  or  edge  of  a  drill.                                           Brazil  against  the  colic.    It  is  tonic,  aromatic,  ^and 
drill-grinding,  a.    (See  compound.)                         ttimulant. 
Drill-grinding  machine:    An  emery-wheel  and  a 
clamp  consisting  of  a  stationary  part  and  a  mova- 
ble part  by  which  the  drill  is  held  near  the  point,       

while  the  shank  is  supported  by  the  rod  and  exten-  "  His  hors,  his  meir,  he  mone  len  to  the  laird, 

'     '        ""  -  To  dring  and  draw,  in  court  and  cariege." 

Henrysone:  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  120,  St.  20. 


(5)  To  drink  toot  unto: 
(a)  To  salute  in  drinking. 

"  And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  grace." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IP.,  Pt.  11.,  iv.  2. 


*drlng,  t>.  i.    [Flem.  dringen—to  draw.] 
1.  To  drag  with  difficulty. 


sible  socket.  The  machine  is  arranged  to  grind 
twist  and  fly  drills,  making  cuttingedges  of  uniform 
angle  and  length,  thus  insuring  equality  of  cut 
upon  both  sides. 

drill-harrow,  s.  A  harrow  the  teeth  of  which 
are  adapted  to  traverse  in  the  balks  between  the 
rows  of  plants  in  drills. 

drill-holder,  s.  A  stock  for  holding  a  drill. 
[CHUCK.] 

drill-husbandry,  s. 

Agric.:  The  system  of  sowing  seeds  in  drills. 

drill-Jar,  s.  A  form  of  stone  or  well-boring  tool 
in  which  the  tool-holder  is  lifted  and  dropped  suc- 
cessively. The  drill-rod  is  raised  sufficiently  between 
each  impulse  to  loosen  the  tool  from  its  impression 
in  tho  stone,  and  is  then  dropped  to  give  a  blow  to 
the  tool.  The  tool-shank  screws  into  the  socket  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  piece. 

drill-pin, ». 

Locksmith.:  The  pin  in  a  lock 
hollow  stem  of  a  key. 

drill-plate,  s.    A  breast-plate 

drill-plow,  8.    A  plow  for  sowing  grain  in  drills,    trinkanj 


2.  To  be  slow  or  dilatory ;  to  lose  time. 


IB,    -i  u  ut;  an»w  \ji  uii»i,v»ij  ,    ioj  t\j  av  i        \j*  \  •  /    — -  .     .    v 

3.  To  make  a  noise,  such  as  that  of  a  kettle  be-    of ;  to  drink  to  excess 


(b)  To  drink  the  health  of. 

"  Give  me  some  wine;  fill  full: 
I  drink  to  th'  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 

Sliakesp.:  Macbeth,  ill.  4. 

(6)  To  drink  up:  To  swallow  completely. 

"He  had  drank  up  a  cup  of  fourteen  pints,  was  going  to 
take  another."—  Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

(7)  To  drink  deep :  To  take  a  long  or  deep  draught 


fore  it  boils. 
*drlng,  a .  &  s.    [DRING,  ».] 

A.  As  adj. :  Slow,  dilatory. 

••  I'll  wad  her  country-lads  shall  no  be  dring 
In  seeking  her."  Ross:  Rclenore,  p.  93. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  in  a  servile  state ;  a  serf,  a  slave. 

"  Ane  nobill  kaip  imperiell. 
Quhilk  is  not  ordaint  for  dringfs." 

Lyndeeay,  in  Pinkerton,  ii.  79. 

2.  A  miser,  a  niggardly  person. 

••       "  Quha  finds  ane  dring  owdir  nuld  or  ying, 
Gar  hoy  him  out  and  hound." 

Bannatyne:  Poems,  p.  183,  St.  3, 


"  We'll  teach  you  to  dn'nfc  deep  ere  you  depart. 

Shakeap.:  Hamlet,  1.2. 

(8)  To  drink  the  health  of  a  person:  To  wish  well 
to  him  in  the  act  of  drinking  ;  to  pledge. 

drink,  «drinc,  *drinch,  *drinnch,  *drinke, 
"drynk  'drynke,  «.  [A.  S.  drinc,  drinca;  O.  8. 
riranfc;  M.  H.  (ier.  tranc,  trunc;  O.  H.  Ger.  trunk, 
trunk;  Icel.  drekka;  Goth,  draggk,  dragk;  Sw. 
drick,  dryck;  Dan.  drifc.] 

1.  Liquor   to   be   drunk   or   swallowed    for   the 
quenching  of  thirst,  medicinal  purposes,  &c.  ;  op- 
posed to  meat  and/ood. 

"  There  ne  ssolde  non  mete  ne  drynke 
Come  in  hys  womb." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  389. 

2.  A  draught,  a  potion. 

"  We  will  give  you  rare  and  sleepy  drinks."—  Shakesp.: 
Winter's  Tale,  i.  I. 

3.  Strong  or  intoxicating  liquor  ;  the  habit  of  in- 
dulging to  excess  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

"Disease,  assisted  by  strong  drink  and  by  mi»ary,  did 
its  work  fast."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


U  (1)  In  drink:  Intoxicated,  drunk.  In  this  sense 
ow  or  imbibe  liquor  for  the  purpose  ot    ,jrj-nfc  seems  to  mean  intoxication. 


"The  man  that  may  wel  eten  and  drinken." 

Harelok,  800. 


drill-press,  s.  A.  Intransitive: 

1.  A  drilling-machine  in  which  a  screw  is  made  to  j    Absolutely: 
feed  the  drill  to  its  work.    It  has  feet  for  bench- 
work,  and  a  sling-^hain    and   adjustable  sockets 

•when  used  for  tapping  pipes. 

2.  A  drilling-machine  of  large  size.    [DBILLING- 

MACHINE,  BORING-MACHINE.]  Followed  by  of.  when  the  consumption  of  a  por- 

drill-rod,  s.    The  long  rod,  made  of   sections  tion  Qnly  js  impji;e-d. 

conpled  together,  which .|ro^Cp|j*b*ri*    Yool  oUCits  "And  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  o/ It."— Matt. 

10Dri/f-rod  grab-  A  clutching-tool  lowered  into  a  3.  To  consume  liquors  at  a  feast;   to  be  enter- 
hole  to  engage  with  and  form  a  means  of  withdraw-  tained  with  liquors, 
ine  a  drUl?rod  whose  upper  portion  has  been  broken  4.  To  take  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess ;  to  be 

off  or  become T detached.  addicted  to  drinking  intoxicating  liquors. . 

fate     fat     fare      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we.    wSt.     here,     camel.    h8r,    th8re;     pine,    pit.    sire.    sir.     marine;   g6.    p8t, 
or     wBre,     wpif,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try.     Syrian.     a>,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


He's  in  the  third  degree  of  itrink,  he's  drowned:  go, 
look  after  him."  —  Snakenp.  .-  Twelfth  Right,  i.  5. 

*drink-hail,  inter  j.  Literally,  drink-health  ;  the 
word  used  in  pledging  a  person  in  answer  to  wassail 
(q.v.). 

drink-money,  s. 

1.  Money  given  to  buy  liquor  for  drink. 

"Peg's  servants  were  always  asking  for  drink-money."— 
Arbuthnot. 

2.  Earnest  money. 


drink-offering 

drink-offering,  ».  Among  the  Jews,  an  offering 
of  wiue,  Ac. 

"He  poured  a  tli-ink-off'Tiny  thereon,  and  he  poured  oil 
thereou.'' — Gen.  xxxv.  14. 

*drink-penny,  s.  The  same  as  DBINK-MONEY 
<q.  v.). 

'drink-silver,  s.  A  vail  given  to  servants; 
drink-money,  a  largess,  a  douceur. 

drink  -a  ble,  a.&s.    [Eng.  drink;  -<ihle.~\ 

A.  As  adj. :  That  may  or  can  be  drunk ;  fit  or 
suitable  for  drinking;  potable. 

"  There  was  neither  wood  nor  stone,  neither  firm  Dearth 
nor  drinkable  water." — Mticaulav:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

B.  ABxuM.:  A  liquor  that  mas*  be  drunk ;  drink. 
"  My  wife  and  the  young  ones  stuck  to  the  drinkable* 

at  the  Guildhall,  as  long  as  was  decent." — T.  Hook:  Gil- 
bert (Jfurney,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

drink  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  drinkable;  -ness.'} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  drinkable;  potable- 
ness. 

drink -er,  *drink  ere,  "drynk  are,  *drynk- 
ere,  s.  [A.  S.  drineert;  0.  H.  dor.  trinkari.] 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  drinks. 

"  Its  contents  the  drinker  drew  off  till  he  was  satisfied." 
— Cook:  Voyuges,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Spec. :  One  who  drinks  intoxicating  liquors  to 
excess ;  a  tippler,  a  drunkard. 

"  As  a  drinker  past  control, 
With  the  red  wine  on  his  soul." 

E.  Arnold:  The  Rhine  and  the.  Moselle. 

drinker-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  Odonestis  potatoria, 
a  genus  of  large  moths  belonging  to  the  family 
Bombycidw.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  palpi, 
which  are  long,  forming  a  beak  in  front.  It  is  of  a 
dull  reddish  or  yellow  color. 

drink  -Ing,  *drink-inge,  *drink-yng,  *dryni- 
ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [DRINK,  r.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Imbibing  or  swallowing  liquids. 

2.  Connected  with  the  drinking  of  strong  liquors ; 
reveling. 

"  My  uncle  walked  on,  singing  now  a  verse  of  a  love 
song,  and  then  a  verse  of  a  drinking  one." — Dickens: 
Pickwick,  ch.  ilii. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  actor  practice  of  imbibing  or  swallowing 
liquids ;  especially  the  use  or  consumption  of  strong 
liquors. 

"I  then  considered  drinking  as  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  fashion."— Lord  Ches- 
terfield:  Letters. 

*2.  A  festival  or  entertainment  with  liquors. 
"  The  church-wardens  or  quest-men,  and  their  assist- 
ants, shall  suffer  no  plays,  feasts,  banquets,  suppers, 
•churchales,  drinking*,  temporal  courts,  or  leets,  lay- 
juries,  musters,  or  any  other  profane  usage  to  be  kept  in 
the  church,  chapel,  or  churchyard."—  Constitutions  and 
Canons  Ecclesiastical. 

drinking-bout,  s.    A  set-to  at  drinking;  a  revel, 
drinking-fountain,  s.  An  erection  in  some  pub- 
lir  i)l;)cp\vnerewater  is  provided  for  drinking. 

drinking-horn,  K.  A  drinking-vessel  made  of 
horn. 

"  Witlaf,  a  king  of  the  Saxons, 
Ere  yet  his  last  he  breathed, 
To  the  merry  monks  of  Croyland 
His  drinking-horn  bequeathed." 
Longfellow:  King  Witlaf  s  Drinking-Horn. 

drinking-house,  s.  An  ale-house,  a  public-house, 
a  tavern. 

•drinking-money,  s.  The  same  as  DRINK-MONEY 
(q.  v.). 

*drln  -kle,  *dren-kle,  *dryn-kel-yn,  v.  t.  dt  i. 
[A  frequent,  from  drink  (f\.  v.).] 

1.  Trans. :  To  drown,  to  deluge,  to  submerge. 

"It  ran  doun  on  the  mountayns,  and  drenkled  the 
playn."— Lnng/ofl,  p.  810. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  be  drowned  or  submerged. 

"  AJle  drenkled  thorgh  folie  and  faut  of  wisdom." 

Langtoft,  p.  241. 

•drink-less,  *drinke-les,  a.  [Eng.  drink,  -less.} 
Deprived  of  or  without  drink. 

"He  nought  forbiddeth  that  every  creture 
Be  drinklftts  for  alway." 

Chaucer    Troilus  and  Creseide,  ii.  718. 

drip,  *dryp-pyn,  v.  i.  &  t.  fA>  S.  drypan=to  let 
drop;  cogn.  with  O.  S.  driopan;  Icel.  drjiipa=to 
drip ;  Sw.  dry  pa ;  Dan.  dryppe ;  Dut.  druipen ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  triufan;  Ger.  trieftn.  (Skeat.)]  [DROP.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  fall  in  drops. 

"Let  what  drips  be  his  sauce."— Walton:  Angler,  pt.  i., 
ch.  xiii. 
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2.  To  bo  so  saturated  with  moisture  that  drops 
fall  from  it. 

"The  land  from  the  southward  of  Chiloe  to  near  Con- 
cepcion  (lat.  87  ),  is  hidden  by  one  dense  forest  dripinay 
with  moisture."— Dane  in:  Voyage  round  the  World  (1840), 
ch.  xi.,  p.  245. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  let  fall  in  drop*. 

*'  Her  flood  of  tears 

Seem  like  the  loft;-  barn  of  some  rich  swain, 
Which  from  the  thatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain." 

Swift. 

2.  To  drop  fat  in  roasting. 

"[His]  offered  entrails  shall  his  crime  reproach, 
And  drip  their  fatness  from  the  hazel  broach." 

Dryden.-    Virgil.  Gt»r'ji>-  ii.  546,  647. 

drip,  *drippe,  *dryppe,  s.    [A.  S.  drypa,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  falling  in  drops ;  a  dripping. 

"  On  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  86. 

2.  That  which  falls  in  drops ;  drippings. 

"  Water  may  be  procured  for  necessary  occasions  from 
the  heavens,  by  preserving  the  drips  of  the  houses."— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

II.  Arch.:  The  projecting  edge  of  a  molding  or 
corona,  channeled  beneath. 

IT  Right  of  drip  : 

Law :  An  easement  in  virtue  of  which  a  person  has 
the  right  to  allow  the  drip  from  his  premises  to  fall 
on  to  the  lands  of  another. 

drip-joint,  s. 

Plumb. :  A  mode  of  uniting  two  sheets  of  metal  in 
roofing  where  the  joint  is  with  the  current,  so  as  to 
form  a  water-conductor. 

drip-pipe,  s.  A  small  copper  pipe  leading  from 
the  waste  steam-pipe  inside,  to  carry  off  the  con- 
densed steam  and  not  water  which  may  be  blown 
into  the  trap  at  the  top. 

drip- stick, «. 

Stone-saw.:  A  wooden  stick  which  forms  a  spout 
to  lead  water  slowly  from  a  barrel  to  the  stone,  so 
as  to  keep  the  kerf  wet  and  cool  the  saw. 

drip-stone,  8. 

1.  A  corona  or  projecting  tablet  or  molding  over 
the  heads  of  doorways,  windows,  archways,  niches, 
&c.      Called     also    a 

Label,  Weather-mold- 
ing, Water-table:  and 
Hood-molding. 
(Knight.)  The  term 
Label  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  a  straight 
molding.  [LABEL.] 

2.  A  porous  stone  for 
filtering. 

dripped,   pa.   par. 
or  a.    [DRIP,  v.] 


drip  -ping, pr.nar., 
a.&s.    [DRIP,  v.] 


Dripstones. 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par. 
<t  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  falling  in  drops;  the  sound  of  water 
falling  in  drops. 

"How  calm— how  still!  the  only  sound 
The  dripping  of  the  oar  suspended!" 

Wordsworth-  Remembrance  of  Colling. 

2.  The  melted  fat  which  drips  or  falls  from  meat 
while  roasting. 

"Shews  all  her  secrets  of  housekeeping; 
For  candles  how  she  trucks  her  dripping." 

Swift. 

dripping-pan,  s.  A  pan  for  receiving  the  melted 
fat  which  drips  or  falls  from  meat  while  roasting. 

"When  the  cook  turns  her  back,  throw  smoking  coals 
into  the  dripping-pan." — Swift. 

dripping-vat,  s.  A  tank  beneath  a  boilor  or 
hanging  frame,  to  catch  the  overflow  or  drip,  as 
that  which  receives  the  solution  of  indigo  running 
from  the  boilor  in  indigo-factories. 

*drlp'-ple,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Weak. 

drive,   *dreve,  *drife,  *dryve  (pa.  t.  *drare, 


triben;  Ger.  treiben.~] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  impel,  urge,  or  push  forward  by  force. 
"  Back  to  the  skies  with  shame  he  shall  be  driven." 
Pope..  Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  13. 


drive 

(2)  To  cause  to  enter  any  substance  by  force;  to 
knock  into  anything. 

"  The  nulls  in  his  heud  and  fete  that  driuen  wer." 

Cursor  Mundi,  21,778. 

(3)  To  force  or  urge  forward  by  pressure. 
"Shield  urged  on  shield,  and  man  drove  man  alon^-" 

I',,/,**-.    HnHirr'x  /V/m*.  xvi.  U61. 

(4)  To  cause  to  move  forward;  to  urge  forward 
under  guidance. 

"  There  find  a  herd  of  heifers,  wandering  o'er 
The  neighboring  hill,  and  drive  them  to  the  shore." 
Addition:  Rape  ofEuropa,  13,  14. 

(5)  To  blow  or  hurry  along  violently. 

"He  gave  them  as  the  dust  to  his  sword,  and  as  <tri mi 
stubble  to  his  bow."— Is  a  i  ah.  xli.  2. 

(6)  To  force  or  urge  in  different  directious,  to 
scatter. 

"He  stood  and  measured  the  earth:  he  beheld,  and 
drove  asunder  the  nations." — Habakkuk  Hi.  G. 

(7)  To  expel  by  force  from  any  place :  followed  by 
from  or  out. 

"  Driven  from  his  native  land  to  foreign  grounds, 
He  with  a  geueroun  rage  resents  his  wounds." 

Dryden:   Virgil:  Georgic  iii.  349,  350. 

*{8)  To  chase, .to  hunt. 

"  To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn 
Earl  Percy  *ook  his  way."  Chevy  cint«r. 

*(9)  To  clear  any  place  by  forcing  away  what  i* 
in  it. 

"  We  come  not  with  design  of  wasteful  prey. 
To  drive  the  country,  force  the  swains  away." 

Drydtn:   Virgil's  JEneid,  i.  744,  745. 

(10)  To  impel  or  urge  forward  a  horse  or  beast  of 
burden :  hence,  to  guide  and  manage  the  course  of  a 
carriage  or  other  vehicle  drawn  by  it. 

(11)  To  convey  a  person  ou  a  carriage  or  other 
vehicle. 

(12)  To  manage  or  regulate  an  engine. 
*(13)  To  put  off,  to  delay. 

"  I  pray  do  not  drive  all  till  last  day."—  Notice  by  Vicar 
of  Hampsthwaite  (1686),  in  Antiquary. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  force,  to  compel,  to  constrain. 

"The  Romans  did  not  think  that  tyranny  was  tuor- 
oughly  extinguished,  till  they  had  driven  one  of  their 
consuls  to  depart  the  city."— Hooker. 

(2)  To  force  in  any  direction. 

"  For  the  metre  sake,  some  words  in  him  sometime  be 
driven  awry."— Aacham:  Schoolmaster. 

(3)  To  distress,  to  straiten ;  to  push  into  or  place 
in  a  position  of  difficulty  or  danger. 

"This  kind  of  speech  is  in  the  manner  of  desperate 
men  far  driven.'1 — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

(4)  To  urge  or  impel  by  violence,  as  opposed  to 
kindness. 

"  He  taught  the  gospel  rather  than  the  law, 
And  forced  himself  to  drive,  but  loved  to  draw." 
Dryden;  Character  of  a  Good  Parson,  30,  31. 

(5)  To  impel  or  urge  by  passion. 

"Lord  Cottington  knew  too  well  how  to  lead  him  into  a 
mistake,  and  then  drive  him  into  choler."— Clarendon: 
Civil  War. 

*(6)  To  presi  to  a  conclusion ;  to  pursue  or  follow 
out  to  the  end. 

"The  experiment  of  wood  that  shineth  in  the  dark,  we 
have  diligently  driven  and  pursued." — Bacon.-  Natural 
History. 

(7)  To  negotiate,  to  manage:  as,  to  drive  a  bar- 
gain. 

"  Your  Pasimond  a  lawless  bargain  drove r 
The  parent  could  not  sell  the  daughter's  love." 

Dryden:  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  298,  299. 

(8)  To  carry  on,  to  prosecute,  to  push. 

"  As  a  farmer  cannot  husband  his  ground  so  well  if  he 
sit  at  a  great  rent;  so  the  merchant  cannot  drive  his  trade 
so  well,  if  he  sit  at  great  usury."— Bacon. 

*(9)  To  pass,  to  consume,  to  spend. 

''  And  thus  they  drive  forth  the  day." 

(Sower,  i.  16. 

*(10)  To  reduce  to  a  state  or  condition. 

"  Godes  deore  temple  to  driuen  al  to  duste." 

St.  Juliana,  p.  41. 

*(11)  To  purify  by  motion,  to  sift. 

"My  thrice  driven  bed  of  down." 

Shakesp.:  Othsllo,  1.3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cricket;  To  hit  the  ball  forward  in  front  of 
mid-wicket. 

"Getting  well  hold  of  a  ball,  he  drove  it  out  of  the 
ground  for  six." — London  Standard. 

2.  Shoot.:  To  force  game  from  a  covert  toward 
the  guns. 

3.  Min.:  To  cut  or  dig  horizontally;  to  make  a 
drift  in. 


boll,     btfy;     po"ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     $hin,     benqh;     go,     $em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shfin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del.. 


drive 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  be  impelled  or  urged  forward  with  violence 
by  any  physical  agent. 

"  Nor  with  the  rising  storm  would  vainly  strive, 
But  left  the  helm,  and  let  the  vessel  drive." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  JEneid,  vii.  831,  832. 

(2)  To  rush  and  press  with  violence,  to  dash. 
"  Fierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails, 

And  rent  the  sheets." 

Dryden:  VirgiVs  JEneid,  i.  147,  148. 

*(3)  To  press,  to  crowd,  to  throng. 

"  The  bees  drive  out  upon  each  other's  backs, 
T'  imbose  their  hives  in  clusters." 

Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  ii.  2. 

*(4)  To  hurry  along,  to  rush  violently. 
"The  wolves  scampered  away,  however,  as  hard  as  they 
could  drive."— V Estrange. 

(5)  To  ride  or  travel  in  a  carriage  or  other  vehicle. 

"O'er  the  necks 
Thou  dror'st  of  warring  angels  disarrayed." 

Milton.  P.  L.,  iii.  895,  396. 

(6)  To  understand,  or  be  skilled  in  the  art  of  driv- 
ing :  as.  He  can  drive  well. 

*(7)  To  take  the  property  of  another  for  rent  due ; 
to  distrain. 

"  His  landlord,  who,  he  fears,  hath  sent 
His  water-bailiff  thus  to  drive  for  rent.'* 

Cleaveland:  Poems,  p.  19. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  aim  a  blow,  to  strike  with  violence  or  fury. 
"  At  Amur's  shield  he  drove,  and  at  the  blow 

Both  shield  and  arm  to  ground  together  go." 

Dryden:  Virgil**  JEneid,  x.  761,  762. 

(2)  To  tend,  to  aim  ;  to  have  as  one's  end  or  aim. 
"We  have  done  our  work,  and  are  come  within  view  of 

the  end  that  we  have  been  driving  at." — Addiswn:  On  the 
War. 

II.  Technically: 
Cricket  : 

1.  To  be  skilled  in  driving  a  ball. 

2.  To  drive  or  send  a  ball  a  long  distance ;  applied 
to  the  bat :  as,  This  bat  driven  well. 

IT  (1)  To  drive  home:  To  drive  a  nail,  &c.,  into 
wood,  quite  up  to  the  head. 

(2)  To  drive,  in :' 

Mil. :  To  force  to  retreat  on  their  supports ;  to 
drive  back. 


"The 
driven 


3   out-posts   of    the    Cameronians   were    speedily 
in."  —  Hacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3)  To  drive  off:  To  put  off,  to  delay,  to  postpone. 

4)  To  drive  out: 

a)  Ord.Lang.:  To  expel. 

6)  Print.:  To  space  widely,  to  make  a  line  of 
copy  fill  out  the  line,  us  when  a  mass  of  solid  mat- 
ter is  divided  into  several  takes,  each  being  re- 
quired to  begin  and  end  a  line  evenly. 

(5)  To  drive  a  good  bargain  :  To  make  a  good 
bargain  for  one's  self. 

(6)  To  drive  a  hard  bargain:  To  be  hard  or  harsh 
in  making  a  bargain. 

(7)  To  let   drive:  To  aim  a  blow,  to  strike    at 
furiously. 

"  Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me."—  Shakesp..- 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

drive,  a.    [DRIVE,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  driving. 

2.  A  journey  or  airing  in  a  carriage  or  vehicle. 
"We    had  a  dreary  drive,   in    a  dusky  night,   to    St. 

Andrew's,  where  we  arrived  late."  —  Bottoell:  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides. 

3.  The  distance  over  which  one  is  driven. 

4.  A  road  or  avenue  on  which  carriages  are  driven. 

5.  A  blow,  a  violent  stroke.    (SlangT) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Cricket:  A  hit  which  drives  the  ball  forward  in 
front  of  mid-wicket. 

"He  also  made  the  next  hit,  which  was  a  straight  drive 
off  the  same  bowler  for  a  couple."  —London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

2.  Forging:  A  matrix  formed  by  a  steel  punch. 
die,  or  drift. 

drive-bolt,  s,  A  drift  ;  a  bolt  for  setting  other 
bolts  home,  or  depressing  the  heads  below  the  gen- 
eral surface. 

drlv'-elf  *drevel,  *dryv-el,  *driv-le,  r.  i.  &  t. 
[A  modification  of  Mid.  Eng.  dravelen,  a  frequent. 
form  from  *drabben=to  dirty,  from  Ir.  drab—a,  spot, 
a  stain.  Cf.  Platt-Deutsch  drabbeln  =  to  slaver. 


A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  slaver;  to  allow  the  spittle  to  run  or  flow 
from  the  mouth,  as  a  child,  an  idiot,  or  dotard. 
"Forced  to  drivel  like  some  paralytic,  or  a  fool."—  Grew. 
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2.  To  be  weak  or  silly ;  to  act  as  an  idiot  or 
dotard. 

"  So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age," 

Hitrun:  Enylifth  Bards  and  Scotch  A'trietrer.i. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  foul  or  cover  with  drivel  or  slaver. 
"  Which  btirs  his  staring,  beastly,  driueVil  beard." 
Vraylon:  Muses'  Elysium,  \ympftal  10. 

drlv  -?1,  'drevell,  *drlvell,  s.    [DRIVEL,  r.  ] 
1.  Slaver;    spittle  running  or  flowing   from   the 
mouth. 

"And  cleared  the  driuell  from  his  beard." 

H'arHer:  Albion's  England,  bk.  iv.,  c.  xx. 
*2.  A  driveler;  an  idiot,  a  dotard. 
"  Set  this  drivel  out  of  dore. 
That  in  thy  trainee  such  tales  doth  poure." 

The  Lover  Describfth  his  Whale  State. 

*3,  Silly,  nonsensical  talk,  such  as  that  of  an  idiot. 
•4.  A  servant,  a  drudge.    [DROIL.] 

drivel-bib, «.    A  slavering-bib. 

"  Had  Teufelsdrockh  also  a  father  and  mother;  did  he, 
at  one  time,  wear  drivel-bibs,  and  live  on  spoon-meat?" — 
Carlisle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

drlv-el-er,  driv-el-ler,  «.  [Eng.  drivel;  -er.] 
A  slaverer,  an  idiot,  a  dotard,  a  fool. 

"I  have  heard  the  arrantest  drivellers  commended  for 
their  shrewdness,  even  by  men  of  tolerable  judgment." — 

drlv  -el-Ing,  drlv-el-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[DRIVEL,  «.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  slavering. 

"  Without  any  driuelino  or  spurging  in  any  part  of  his 
body." — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  740. 

2.  Silly,  nonsensical  talk  or  actions ;  drivel, 
driven  (pro.  drlv'n),  pa.par.,  a.  &s.    [DRIVE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  substantive : 

Mach. :  Any  part  of  a  machine  moved  directly  by 
the  driver ;  also  called  Follower  (q.  v.). 

(Jrlven-well,  s.  A  well  formed  of  a  tube  driven 
into  the  ground  until  its  perforated  end  reaches  a 
stratum  containing  water.  When  the  tube  is  driven 
to  the  desired  depth,  the  outer  tube  is  elevated  suf- 
ficiently to  expose  the  slots  of  the  tube,  which  is 
secured  to  the  barbed  point.  When  the  proper 
depth  has  been  reached,  a  plunger  is  placed  in  the 
tube,  which  thus  forms  a  pump-stock  of  limited 
bore. 

Driven-well  pump:  A  pump  of  proportions  and 
construction  adapted  to  occupy  a  tube  which  has 
been  driven  into  the  ground  till  its  lower  end  has 
reached  a  watery  stratum.  (Knight.) 

drlv  -gr,  *driv-ar,  *dry-fer,  «.  [Eng.  driv(e) ; 
-er.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  drives;  the  person  or 
thing  which  applies  force  to  urge  or  compel  any 
person  or  tiling  forward. 

"  A  drove  of  sheep,  or  an  herd  of  oxen,  may  be  managed 
by  any  noise  or  cry  which  their  driver  shall  accustom 
them  to." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  it,  ser.  9. 

2.  One  who  drives  a  carriage  or  other  vehicle  or 
an  engine. 

*3.  One  who  aims  or  strives  at  any  certain  object. 
"A  dangerous  driver  at  sedition." — Mountagu:  Devout 
Essays. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Blast.:  The  copper  bar  by  which  the  tamping 
is  driven  around  the  pricker  on  to  the  charge  in  a 
blast-hole ;  a  tamping-iron. 

2.  Cooper. :  A  tool  used  by  coopers  in  driving  on 
the  hoops  of  casks,  its  tooth  resting  on  the  hoop. 

3.  Machinery: 

(1 )  The  wheel  of  a  locomotive  to  which  the  power 
is  communicated.    A  pair  of  drivers  are  arranged 
on  an  axle,  their  cranks  or  wrist-pins  being  at  an 
angle  of  90°,  so  that  one  is  always  at  an  advanta- 
geous position  for  duty,  relatively  to  the  piston. 
Several  pairs  of   drivers  are  coupled  together  by 
connecting-rods;  a  driving-wheel. 

(2)  In  gearing,  the  main-wheel  by  which  motion 
is  imparted  to  a  train  of  wheels.    A  master-wheel. 

(3)  A  drift  for  enlarging  a  hole  or  giving  it  an 
angular  shape  not  attainable  by  a  drill.    [DRIFT.] 

(4)  A  stamp  or  punch,  the  salient  tool  which  acts 
in  conjunction  with  the  bed,  bottom,  or  bolster, 
through  whose  aperture  the  excised  piece  of  plate 
is  driven. 

4.  Mill.:  The  term  is  applied  to  that  which  com- 
municates motion,  as  the  cross-bar  on  the  spindle 
by  which  motion  is  communicated  to  the  runner  of 
a  grinding-mill.    A  peg,  catch,  tappet. 


driving-wheel 


5.  Xcntt.:  A  four-cornered  fore-and-aft  sail,  on  the- 
lower  mastof  a  ship ;  its  h?fid  is  extended  by  a  gaff, 
and  its  foot  by 

a  boom  or  sheet ; 
a  spanker.  A 
r  i  n  g-t  a  i  1  is  a 
sail  added  at 
the  lee-leech  of 
a  driver. 

6.  KhipbuiliL: 
Tim  f  orenio  st 
spur    in    tlu> 
bulge-ways,  the 
heel  of  which  is 
fayed    to    the 
fore-side  of  the 
foremost  pop- 
pet, and  the 
sides  placed  to 
look   fore   and 
aft  in  a  ship. 

7.  Turning :  A 

bent  piece  of  Driver. 

iron  fixed  in  the 

center-chuck,  and  projecting  so    as,  to    meet  the 

carrier  or  dog  on  the  mandrel  to  which  the  work  is 

attached. 

8.  Wearing:  The  piece  of  wood  which  impels  the 
shuttle  through  the  shed  of  the  loom. 

driver-ant, «. 

Entomology :  Anomma  arcens,  a  species  of  ant,  so 
called  from  its  driving  before  it  almost  any  animal 
which  comes  in  its  way.  It  is  a  native  of  Western 
Africa. 

driver-boom,  s. 

Naut. :  The  boom  to  which  the  driver  is  hauled 
out. 

driver-spanker,  «. 

Naut.:  The  same  as  DRIVER,  II.  5. 

drlv  -Ing,  pr. par.,  a.  &s.    [DRIVE,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Impelling,  urging,  or  pressing  forward. 

2.  Driven  or  blown  along ;  drifting. 

II.  Mach.:  Communicating  power  or  force:  as,  a 
driving-shaft. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  impelling,  urging,  or  pressing  for- 
ward with  force. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  guiding  a  carriage  or  other 
vehicle  drawn  by  horses,  Ac. ;  the  art  of  regulating 
and  managing  an  engine. 

*3.  Tendency,  aim,  drift. 

II.  Min. :  The  cutting  of  drifts  or  horizontal  pas- 
sages through  the  rocks,  &c. 

driving-axle,  s. 

Mach. :  The  axle  of  a  driving-wheel ;  the  bearing 
portion  rests  in  the  driving-box.  The  weight  of 
that  portion  of  the  engine  is  supported  by  a  driv- 
ing-spring upon  the  box. 

driving-bolt,  s.  A  wheelwright's  tool  used  for 
driving  in  nave-boxes. 

driving-box,  s.  The  journal-box  of  a  driving- 
axle. 

driving-chisel,  s.    A  chisel  basiled  on  each  face. 

driving-gear,  s.  That  portion  of  a  machine 
which  is  especially  concerned  in  the  motion :  as  the 
parts  from  the  cylinder  to  the  wheels,  inclusive,  of 
a  locomotive;  the  ground-wheel  to  the  cutter-bar 
pitman,  inclusive,  of  a  harvester;  the  hand-crank 
and  gearing  of  a  winch  or  crab,  &c. 

driving- notes,  s.pl. 

Music:  Syncopated  notes:  notes  driven  through 
the  ensuing  accent.  (Stainer  (f?  Barrett. ) 

driving-point, «. 

Math.:  The  point  at  which  power  is  communi- 
cated by  the  driver. 

driving-rein,  s. 

Sadd. :  A  rein  which  is  buckled  or  snapped  to  the 
bit-rings  and  passes  back  to  the  driver.  Driving- 
reins  are  known  in  our  Western  States  as  lines. 

driving-shaft,  s.  A  shaft  communicating  mo- 
tion from  the  motor  to  the  machinery.  Shafting 
transmits  power,  but  the  driving-shaft  is  more  im- 
mediate to  the  power ;  the  motor. 

driving-springs,  s.  pi.    The  springs  fixed  upon 
the  boxes  of  the  driving-axle  of  a  locomotive-engine, 
to  support  the  weight  and  to  deaden  the  shocks 
caused  by  irregularities  in  the  rails, 
driving-wheel, «. 

1.  Steam-eng. :  One  of  the  large  wheels  of  a  loco- 
motive to  which  the  connecting-rods  of  the  engine 
are  attached.  In  the  American  practice  the  con- 
necting-rod is  usually  coupled  to  a  wrist  on  the 
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drizzle 

driver.  Tin?  may  be  coupled  by  out  side  connecting- 
rc>d>  to  nt  !n-r  wheel*  of  tlic  same  j-izc,  so  as  to  make 
drivers  of  tlie  latter.  In  the  English  practice,  with 
cylinders  inside  the  frame,  the  connecting-rods  are 
coupled  to  cranks  on  the  axle  of  the  driving  wheels. 

'2.  Harvester:  The  wheel  which  rest?  upon  the 
ground,  and  whose  tractional  adherence  thereto*  as 
the  frame  is  dragged  along  by  the  team,  is  the 
means  of  moving  the  gearing  and  giving  motion  to 
the  cutter  and  reel.  (Knight.} 

drlz'-zle,  *dris-sel,  *dris  el,  r.  /.  &  t.  [\  fre- 
quent, form  from  Mid.  Eng.  dreoseti;  A.  S.  drefaan 
=  to  fall ;  Prov.  Ger.  drieseln-] 

I.  JntrtniH.;  To  fall,  as  rain,  in  small  fine  drops; 
to  rain  in  a  mist. 

II.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shed  or  let  fall  in  small,  fine  drop?. 

"  When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew.'" 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  P. 

2.  To  wet  with  fino  drops  or  spray. 

drlz'-zle,  s.  [DRIZZLE,  v.']  Fine,  small  rain; 
mizzle,  mist. 

"  Besides,  why  could  you  not  for  drizzle  pray  ?" 

Wolcot:  P.  Pindar,  p.  160. 

drlz  -zled  {zled  as  zeld),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DRIZ- 
ZLE, v.  ] 

drlz'-zllfig,  *dryse-ling,  pr.par.,  a.&s.  [DRIZ- 
ZLE, v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Falling  in  small,  fine  drops ;  misty. 

"The  neighboring  mountains,  by  reason  of  their 
height,  are  more  exposed  to  the  dews  and  drizzling  rains 
than  any  of  the  adjacent  parts." — Addison.-  Italy. 

2.  Wet,  rainy ;  marked  by  drizzling  rain. 
"Some  dull  drizzling  day." — Cowper;  Hope,  371. 

3.  Wet  with  fine  drops  or  spray ;  dripping. 

"  Black  drizzling  crags,  that,  beaten  by  the  din, 
Vibrate."  Wordsworth;  Descriptive  Sketches. 

C*  As  substantive : 

1.  A  drizzling  rain  ;  a  drizzle. 

*2.  Petty  droppings. 

"The  draff  ysh  declaracyons  of  my  lorde  Boner,  with 
ench  other  dirty  dryselinys  of  Antichrist." — Bale.-  Yet  a 
Course,  Ac.,  fol.  97,  b. 

drlz  -zlyS  a.  [English  drizzl(e);  -y,]  Shedding 
fine,  small  rain,  snow,  &c. ;  drizzling. 

"  Where  nought  but  putrid  streams  and  noisome  fogs 
Forever  hung  on  drizzly  Auster's  beard." 

Thomson;  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  76. 

•droch'-lln,  *drogh-ling,  a.  [Gael.  droich=& 
dwarf,  and  dim.  suff.  -(in,  -ling.] 

1,  Puny,  of  small  stature,  feeble. 

2.  Wheezing  and  blowing. 

"That  droghling,  coghling  baillie  body  they  ca'  Mac- 
whupple." — Scott;  Waverley,  ch.  rlii. 

drock,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  water-course. 
*drof  -land,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  drof=  drive,  and  Eng, 
land.] 
Feudal  Law:  The  same  as  DRIFTLAND  (q.  v.). 

drog  (1),  s.    [DKAGGE.J    A  confection. 


to  the  end  of  a  harpoon  line  to  check  the  speed  of 
the  whale  when  running  or  sounding. 

"The  first  mate  was  on  the  point  of  heaving  his  own 
line  overboard  with  a  drougue  fastened  to  it."—  Kingston: 
South  Sea  Whaler  (1879),  ch.  iii.,  p.  79. 

drog  -Sr,  drogh  -§r,  s.  [Fr.  droguer=a.  boat  for 
catching  and  drving  herrings.  Dnt.  droog,  from 
drogen,  droog- 
en  =  to  dry. 
(Littre,  &c.)] 

Naut.:  A 
West  India 
cargo-boat, 
employed  i  n 
coasting,  hav- 
ing long,  light 
masts  and 
lateen  sails. 

*drog e- 
ster, «.  [Eng. 
drog  —  drug; 
suff.  -stcr.']  A 
druggist. 

drog'- man, 
drog -G-man, 

s.     [DRAGO-  _ 

MAN.]  Droger. 

drogs,  g,  pL    [DRUG.]    Drugs,  physic,  medicine. 

"A'  the  doctors'  drogs." — A.  Wilson:  Poems,  p.  201. 

*dr6g -U§r-yS  8.  [Fr.  droguerie.']  Confections, 
physic,  drugs. 

"Nane  of  the  droguery  nor  the  roguery  o'  doctors  fo' 
me."—  Sir  A.  Wylie,  iii.  285. 
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L,  *.    [Gael.]    A  dwarf,  a  pigmy. 

\. -ft  «•    [Eng.  droich;  -y.]    Dwarfish. 

"There  was  Zuccheus,  a  man  of  a  low  stature,  that  is,  a 
little  droichy  body."—  Presb.  Eloq.,  p.  129. 

*dr6il,  *drolle,  *droyl,  s.    [DKOII*  TJ.] 

1.  A  drone,  a  sluggard,  a  mope. 

2.  Labor,  drudgery,  toil. 

"Would  you  would  speak  to  him  though,  to  take  a  little 
More  paines,  'tis  I  do  all  the  droile,  the  durtwork." 
Shirley;  Gentleman  of  Venice,  i. 

3.  A  slave,  a  servant. 

"With  fierie  lookes,   hee    shall    behold    these  deuil's 
<l,-<iil<*,   doolefull    creatures."—  Z.  Boyd-  Last  ItaffeU,  677. 
*dr611,  v.  i.    [Dut.  druilen=to  mope  about.]     To 
drudge,  to  work  sluggishly  and  slowly,  to  plod. 
"  How  worldlings  droil  for  trouble  !  That  fond  breast 

That  is  possessed 

Of  earth  without  u  cross,  has  earth  without  a  rest." 
V»ur/<'s.  Emblems. 

drolt.s.    [Fr.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Right,  law,  justice,  equity,  privilege. 
_.  A  right,  a  due. 

"The  pilferings  of  the  orchard  and  garden  I  confis- 
cated as  droits." — Marryat:  Frank  Mildmay,  ch.  i. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Comm. .  A  duty,  a  custom. 

2.  Old  English  Law.  A  writ  of  right;  the  highest 
of  all  real  writs. 

If  Droits  of  the  Admiralty:  Certain  perquisites 
formerly  attached  to  tho  Office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  but  now  paid  direct  into  the 
Exchequer  for  the  public  benefit.  Ships  seized  on 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  are  droits  of  the 
Admiralty,  as  also  property  captured  from  pirates, 
to  be  restored,  if  private  property,  to  the  rightful 
owners,  on  payment  of  one-eighth  of  the  value  as 
.salvage. 

drolt-u-ral,  a.  [Fr.  droiture;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-al.} 

Lair:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  right  to  prop- 
erty, as  distinguished  from  possession. 

droitzsch  -ka,  s.  [Russ.  drozhki.}  A  Russian 
traveling-carriage.  [DROSKY.] 

droll,  a.  &  s,  [Fr.  drole  =  &  boon  companion,  a 
pleasant  wag;  droler—to  play  the  wag  (Cotgrave) ; 
from  Dut.  droWz<7= burlesque, odd, from  Dan.  trold; 
Sw.  troll  i  Icel.  troll=a.  hobgoblin,  "  a  famous  word 
in  Scandinavian  story,  which  makes  continual 
mention  of  the  odd  pranks  played  by  them." 
(Steo*.)] 

A.  As  adj.:  Odd,  merry,  facetious,  ludicrous,  com- 
ical, laughable,  queer,  ridiculous.  (Applied  both 
to  persons  and  things.) 

*B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  merry  fellow,  a  jester,  a  buffoon ;  one  whoso 
business  it  is  to  raise  mirth  and  laughter  by  ludi- 
crous or  comical  pranks  or  tricks. 

"  The. two  drolls,  apprehending  that  news,  were  as  glad 
as  if  they  had  been  invited  to  a  wedding." — Comical  His- 
tory of  Franci  on  (1666). 

2.  A  puppet-show,  a  farce. 


dromedary-battery 


*2.  A  puppet. 


and  pick-pockets." — Poor  Robin 

*droll-bOOth,  s.  A  traveling  theater;  a  place  of 
exhibition  for  puppet-shows. 

"  A  throng  of  searchers  after  truth 
Were  crowding  at  the  alley's  mouth, 
Wherein  the  conventicle  stood, 
Like  Smithfield  droll-booth,  built  with  wood." 

Hudibras  Eedivivus,  pt.  v.  (1706.) 
*droll-h<mse,  s.    A  droll-booth. 
"  Used  for  a  theater  or  droll-house,  or  for  idle  puppet. 
shows." — Watts.-  Holiness  of  Times,  dis.  3. 

*droll,  v.  i.  &  t,  [O.  Fr.  droler=to  play  the  wag.] 
[DROLL,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  the  wag  or  buffoon  ;  to  jest,  to  joke. 

2.  To  trifle. 

"He  would  scarce  droll  away  the  sum  he  offered." — 
The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  7. 

B.  Trans.:  To  lead  or  influence  by  jest  or  droll- 
ery ;  to  cajole,  to  trick,  to  cheat. 

"Men  that  will  not  be  reasoned  into  their  senses,  may 
yet  be  laughed  or  drolled  into  them." — L' Estrange. 

*dr611'-er,  s.  [Eng.  droll;  -er.]  A  droll,  a  jester, 
a  buffoon. 

"  He  is  making  an  experiment  by  another  sort  of 
enemies,  and  sets  the  apes  and  drollers  upon  it." — Glan- 
vill:  Sermons,  p.  193, 

dr611  -Sr-f,  *.    [Fr.  drOlerie.] 

1.  Idle  sportive  jokes,  buffoonery,  jesting,  com* 
icality,  fun,  humor. 

"They  hang  between  heaven  and  hell,  borrow  the 
Christian's  faith,  and  the  atheist's  drollery  upon  it." — 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 


"  Our  women  the  best  linguists!  they  are  parrot-*; 
On  this  side  tho  Alps  they're  nothing  but  men-    troll* 
fjvVs."  lit'tmm.  tt  Ftet.;    Wildyouse  (.Vic/s. ,  i.  '2. 

*3.  A  puppet-show. 

"A  living  drollery."— Shake  sp.;  Tempest,  iii.  S. 

*4.  A  lively  or  comical  sketch,  drawing,  &c. 
"And  for  thy  walls,  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story 
of  the  Prodigal."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

*dr611  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  droll;  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  a 
droll  or  puppet-show. 

"Some  other  high  princess  or  droll  ic  story."— Fit'.iki  •: 
Jonathan  Wild,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*droll-Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DROLL,  r.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  <&  partidp.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  Assubst.:  Drollery,  buffoonery,  jesting. 

"By  their  rude  drolling  and  buffooning  to  expose  to- 
contempt  all  that  which  the  wisest  and  best  meniii  the- 
world  have  always  had  the  greatest  veneration  for."— 
Ilallywell;  Moral  Sermons,  p.  56. 

*dr611'-Ing-lyc,  adv.  [Eng.  droll inq;  -/*/.]  In  a 
droll,  jesting,  or  comical  manner ;  drolly. 

"And  yet  then  there  are  very  few  are  so  modish  as  to 
wave  the  talk  of  religion,  or  to  talk  lightly  and  drollingly: 
of  it." — Goodman.-  Winter  Evening  Con/.,  pt.  i. 

*droll'-l8h,  a.  [English  droll;  -i*fc.J  Somewhat 
droll,  ludicrous,  or  comical ;  funny. 

"Apt  to  show  itself  in  a  drollish  and  witty  kind  of 
peevishness." — Sterne;  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*dr611'-l8t,  «.  [Eng,  droll;  -int.]  A  buffoon,  a 
jester. 

"These  idle  drollists  have  an  utter  antipathy  to  all 
braver  and  more  generous  kinds  of  knowledge." — Glan- 
vill:  On  Drollery  and  Atheism,  g  3. 

drol'-iy,  adv.  .[Eug.  drol(l);  -ty.]  In  a  droll. 
ludicrous,  or  comical  manner;  comically. 

drS-mse-or'-nls,  s.  [Gr.  dromaj'os=swift,  and 
orm"«=a  bird.] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  Strnthionidee,  akin  to  the 
genus  Dromaius  (Emu).  The  remains  on  which  it 
was  founded  were  met  with  in  the  Post-Tertiary 
deposits  of  Australia. 

dr5  ma .  1-us,  s.  [Gr.  droma/os=running  at  full 
speed,  swift.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Struthionidae.  Dromaiuff 
Novae  Hollandioe  is  the  Emu  of  New  Holland* 
[EMU.] 

drom-a-the'r  -I-iim,  s.  [Gr.  dromos= running,. 
and  therion—a.  wild  beast.] 

Palceont. :  A  small  marsupial  found  in  the  Ameri- 
can Trias,  in  North  Carolina.  Each  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw  contains  ten  small  molars  in  a  con- 
tinuous series,  one  canine,  and  three  conical  in- 
cisors, the  latter  being  divided  by  short  intervals, 
(Owen.) 

*dr6m-5-dar -I-a,n,  s.  [Eng.  dromedary;  -an.] 
The  rider  or  driver  of  a  dromedary. 

"Some  dromedaries  are  to  take  part  in  the  cavalcade, 
ridden  by  dromedarians  in  Egyptian  costume." — London- 
Daily  Telegraph. 

drim'-e-daT-jf,  *drom-e-dar-ie,  s.  [O.  French 
dromedaire ;  Fr.  dromadaire,  from  Low  Lat.  rfrom- 
edarius,  dromadarius,  from  Lat.  dromas  fgenjt, 
dromadi8)  =  a  dromedary:  from  Gr.  dronias  (geiiit. 
dromados)  =  speedy,  fast,  running,  from  drameinr 
2  aor.  infin.  of  trecho  =  to  run ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital* 
dromedario.'] 

ZooL :  Camelus  dromedariits,  the  Arabian  camel 
— the  Ship  of  the  Desert:  so  called  from  its  swift- 
ness in  travel- 
ing,beingcapa- 
ble  of  keeping 
up  the  rate  of 
one  hundred 
miles  a  day  for 
several  succes- 
sive days.  It  is 
distinguished 
from  the  Bac- 
trian  camel  by 
the  single 
hump  on  the 
middle  of  its 
back,  the  Bac- 
trian  camel 
having  two. 
The  name  of 
Dromedary  ia 
frequently  ap-  Dromedary, 

plied  to  all  one- 
humped  camels,  but  is  correctly  applicable  only  to 
the  swift  variety  of  the  species  which  is  employed 
for  riding:  the  heavier-built,  one-humped  pack- 
camel  not  being  properly  included  under  the  desig- 
nation, [CAMEL,  A.  1. 1.] 

dromedary-battery,  s.  Artillery  transported 
on  the  backs  of  dromedaries. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     cjhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;ist.    ph     £ 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -,lon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


dromia 

dro  -ml-a,  s.    [Gr.  dronios=running.] 
Zool. :  The  Sponge-crabs,  a  genus  of  Anomurous 
Decapods.    They  are  natives  of  warm  seas. 

drom  i  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dromi(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  adj.  pi.  raff.  -idee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Anomurous  Crustaceans,  of 
which  Dromia  is  the  type. 

•drfim  6nd,  *drom-ande,  *drom-oun,  *drom- 
ounde,  *drowm-und,  *drowm-ound,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
ilrnmnnt,  dromon  ;  Icel.  drdmundr,  from  Lat.  dromo, 
from  Ur.  dro»)(m=alight  sailing  vessel,  fromdromos 
=  a  running :  dramein,  2aor.  infin.  of  <recA6=to  run.] 
Properly  a  light,  swift-sailing  vessel,  but  used  for  a 
vessel  of  any  kind. 

"  That  comen  by  achip  other  dromoitns." 

Alisaunder,  90. 

drone,  *drane,  s.  [A.  S.  drdn,  cogn.  with  Dan. 
drone:  Icel.  drjoni;  Sw.  dronare—&  drone,  drona= 
to  drone;  M.  H.  Gor.  tre.no;  Greek  thronax.] 
[DRONE,  r.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  Right  as  dranes  doth  nought 
But  Jryuketh  up  the  huny." 

Piers  Plowman1  s  Crede  (1446). 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  lazy,  idle  person  who  lives  on  the  industry 
of  others ;  a  sluggard. 

"  To  be  luxurious  drones,  that  only  rob 
The  busy  hive." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iv. 862,  853. 

(2)  A  droning,  monotonous  noise  or  sound :  as  of  a 
bagpipe. 

"The  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe." — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IT.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

(3)  The  humming  sound  made  by  a  bee. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  The   monotonous   bass    produced   from    the 
larger  of  the  three  pipes  of  bagpipes.    As  there  are 
no  governing  holes  in  the  drone,  the  sound  it  gives 
forth  serves  as  a  continuous  bass  to  any  melody ; 
-the  pipe  second  in  size  is  tuned  to  give  out  the  fifth 
above  the  drone;  and  the  smaller  pipe,  called  the 
chanter,  has  ventages  by  which  the  melody  is  made. 
{BAGPIPES.]    (Stainer  <*  Barrett.) 

(2)  A  name  given  to  the  three  lower  pipes  of  the 
bagpipe,    which    each    emit   only   a   single   tone ; 
usually  two  octaves  of  the  key-note  D,  and  the  fifth 
A.    They  are  distinguished  from  the  chanter,  which 
has  the  power  of  producing  a  melodious  succession 
of  notes.    (Grove.) 

(3)  The  chorus  or  burden  of  a  song. 

(4)  The  term  has  been  transferred  to  continuous 
bass  in  a  composition,  usually  of  a  pastoral  kind. 
{Grore.)    Also  called  Drone-bass. 

2.  Entom.:   The   male   of    the    honey-bee,   Apia 
mellifica,  which  makes  no  honey,  its  sole  use  being 
to  fecundate  the  queen-bee.    [BEE  (1).] 

drone-bass,  s.    [DRONE,  «,II.  1  (4).] 
drone-bee,  «.    [DRONE,  «.,  II.  2.] 
drone-fly, ». 

Entom.:  A  dipterous  fly,  Eristalis  tenax,  resem- 
bling the  drone-bee. 

drone-pipe, «. 

1.  The  drone  of  a  bagpipe.     TDROSE,  s.  II.  1  (1).] 
Any  instrument  which  emits  a  droning  sound. 

"  Here  while  his  canting  drone-pipe  scanned 
The  mystic  figures  of  her  hand, 
He  tipples  palmestry,  and  dines 
On  all  ner  fortune-telling  lines." — Cleveland. 

2.  The  droning  of  any  insect. 

"  You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key, 
That's  worse — the  drone-pipe  of  an  humble-bee." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  329,  330. 

drone,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Sw.  drSna=to  bellow,  to  drone ; 
Dan.  dro«e=to  rumble.]  [DBONE,  «.] 

I.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make   a   droning,   monotonous,  humming 
noise :  as  a  bagpipe. 

2.  To  live  in  idleness  on  the  industry  of  others. 

"Why  was  I  not  the  twentieth  by  descent 
From  a  long  restive  race  of  droning  kings?" 

Ltryden:  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  read  or  speak  in  a  droning,  monotonous 
manner ;  to  prose. 

"  Turn  out  their  tlroning  Senate." 

Otway:  Venice  Preserved,  ii.  3. 

II.  Trans. :  To  read  or  repeat  in  a  droning,  monot- 
onous tone.  %  . 
"And  the  reader  droned  from  the  pulpit, 

Like  the  murmur  of  many  bees, 
The  legend  of  good  Saint  Guthlao 
And  Saint  Basil's  homilies." 
Longfellow:  King  Witlaf's  Drinking  Horn. 
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dr5n  -go,  s.    [A  native  South  African  word.] 

Ornith.:  The  name  given  by  the  Franco-Dutch 
naturalist  and  traveler  Le  Vaillant  to  Dicrurus,  a 
genus  of  thrush-like,  perching  birds,  belonging  to 
the  family  Dicrurida?  (q.  v.).  They  are  found  in 
India  and  the  neighboring  islands,  and  South 
Africa.  They  are  not  far  removed  from  the  Fly- 
catchers, differing  in  having  only  ten  tail-feathers. 

drongo-shrikes,  s.pl. 

Ornith.:  The  birds  of  the  genus  Dicrurus  or  the 
family  Dicruridae,  the  latter  being  by  some  orni- 
thologists reduced  to  Dicrurinse,  a  sub-family  of 
Lauiadre  (Swainson),  or  of  Ampelidse.  (Dallas.) 

dron  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DBONE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <*  particip.  adj..  (See  the 
verb  ) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  reading  or  talk- 
ing in  a  droning,  monotonous  manner ;  prosiuess, 
monotonous  language. 

"Cant  and  droning  supply  the  place  of  sense  and  rea- 
son in  the  language  of  men." — Swift:  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

*dron  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  dron(e);  -ish.]  Like  a 
drone;  idle,  sluggish,  lazy,  slow. 

"They  would  be  apt  to  waxe  .  .  .  dronish  and  lazy." 
— Barrow;  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  15. 

*dron  Ish-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  dronish;  -ly.~\  In  a 
dronish,  lazy,  or  idle  manner ;  idly,  sluggishly ;  like 
a  drone. 

*dron  -Ish-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  dronish;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dronish ;  laziness,  idleness, 
sluggishness. 

"  He  must  not  be  tame  neither,  nor  sink  into  an  ener- 
vated dullness,  or  flaccid  dronishness  of  gesture." — Essay 
on  the  Action  for  the  Pulpit  (1753),  p.  66. 

*drSn'-kle,  r.  f.  &  i.    [DETNKLE.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  drown,  to  overwhelm. 

"  In  a  water  stampe  he  was  dronkled  fleand." 

Langtoft,  p.  288. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  be  drowned  or  overwhelmed. 

"The  proude  kyng  Pharaon  dronkled." 

Langtoft,  p.  289. 

dr5n  -f,  a.    [Eng.  dron(e) ;  -y.~\ 
*1.  Like  a  drone :  sluggish,  lazy,  idle. 
2.  Of  a  droning  character  in  sound, 
drool,  v.  i.    [A  dialectal  variant  of  drivel  (q.  v.).] 
To  drivel,  to  slaver.    (Provincial  and  American.) 

"His  month  drooling  with  texts."— T.  Parker:  Life, 
p.  159. 

droop,  *droup-en,  *drowp  yn,  *drup-en,  v.  i. 
&  t.  [Icel.  driipa=to  droop,  from  the  same  root  as 
drop  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  hide,  to  crouch. 

"  In  this  dale  I  droupe  and  dare." 

lUinot:  Poems,  p.  2. 

2.  To  hang,  to  bend,  or  sink  down. 

"  Inglorious  droops  the  laurel,  dead  to  song, 
And  long  a  stranger  to  the  hero's  brow." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  i.  171,  172. 

3.  To  be  dispirited  or  dejected ;  to  lose  heart  or 
courage. 

'"Nay,  droop  not  yet!'  the  warrior  said; 
'Come,  let  me  give  thee  ease  and  aid!* " 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  20. 

4.  To  fail  or  sink ;  as,  The  spirits  droop. 

5.  To  languish,  to  decline. 

"  I  droop,  with  struggling  spent, 
My  thoughts  are  on  my  sorrows  bent." —Sandys. 

6.  To  fail,  to  decline. 

"  My  fortunes  will  ever  after  droop."—  Shakesp.:  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  (Induct,  ii.). 
*7.  To  come  to  an  end  or  close. 
"Then  day  drooped."— Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  446. 

B.  Trans. :  To  allow  to  sink  or  hang  down. 

"  A  withered  vine 

That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground." 
Sliakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  PI.  I.,  ii.  5. 

IT  Droop-rumpl't:  That  droops  at  the  crupper. 
"  The  sma'  droop-rumpVt  hunter  cattle, 
Might  aiblina  waur*t  thee  for  a  brattle." 

Burns:  To  His  Aitld  Mare  Maggie. 
IF  For  the  difference  between  to  droop  and  to  flag, 
see  FLAG. 

drooped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DROOP.] 
*droop -Sr,  s.     [Eng.  droop;  -er,]     A  spiritless, 
dull  person. 

"  If  he  [the  historian]  be  pleasant,  he  is  noted  for  a 
iester;  if  he  be  grave,  he  is  reckoned  for  a  droopcr."— 
Uoltnshed:  Ireland;  Stanihurst  to  Sir  H.  Sidneie. 

drodp-Ing,  *droup  ing,  *drowp-ing  pr.par., 
a.&s  [DROOP.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hanging  down. 

2.  Bol.:  Inclining  a  little  from  the  perpendicular, 
so  that  the  apex  is  directed  towar.d  the  horizon. 


drop -flue 

C.  Axsubstantivt: 

*1.  The  act  of  hiding  or  crouching. 

"With  drouping  on  nightee." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  3.290. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  hanging  or  sinking  down, 
drooping-avens,  s. 
Rot. :  Cfeum  rii'alf. 

drooping-tulip,  a. 

Hot.:  Fritilluriu  meleagris,  from  the  flower  hang- 
ing downward,  and  much  resembling  a  tulip  in 
form.  (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

droop  -Ing  1? .  nrfr.  [Eng.  drooping;  -ly.]  In  a 
drooping,  sinking,  or  languishing  manner. 

"The  word  of  triumph  fainted  from  his  tongue; 
That  hand,  so  raised,  how  droop i ugly  it  hung!' 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  16. 

drSp,  s.  [A.  S.  dropa=a  drop ;  dreopian  =  to 
drop;  Icel.  dropi  =  a  drop;  drei/pa=to  drop;  Dut. 
drop  =  a  drop;  Sw.  rfroppe;  Dan.  draahe ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  tropfo;  Ger.  tropfe.  From  the  verb  to  drip 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 


"After  dinner  he  rose,  filled  a  goblet  to  the  brim  with 
wine,  and,  holding  it  up,  asked  whether  he  had  spilt  one 
drop." — Sfacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  resembling  a  drop,  or  hanging  as  a 
drop:  as,  a    pendant   of  a   chandelier,  a  hanging 
diamond  ornament  or  ear-ring,  &c.    [II.  3(5).] 

(2)  The  smallest  quantity  of  any  liquor. 

(3)  A  falling  trap-door  or  hatch. 

(4)  A  stage  or  platform  on  a  gallows,  contrived  so 
as  to  fall  from  under  the  feet  of  persons  who  are  to 
be  hanged. 

"Hear  one  story  more,  and  then  I  will  stop. 
I  dreamt  Wood  waa  told  he  should  die  by  a  drop, 
So  methought  he  resolved  no  liquor  to  taste, 
For  fear  the  first  drop  might  as  well  be  his  last. 
But  dreama  are  like  oracles;  'tis  hard  to  explain  'em, 
For  it  proved  that  he  died  of  a  drop  at  Kilmainham." 
Swift:  A  Serious  Poem  upon  William  Wood  (1725;. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eng.    Coal-trade:   A    machine    for   lowering 
loaded  coal-cars  from  a  high  staith  to  the  vessel, 
to  avoid  the  breaking  of  the  coal  by  dropping  it 
from  a  height.    It  is  a  perpendicular  lift  in  which 
the  car  is  received  in  a  movable  and  counterpoised 
cradle  which  is  lowered  and  returned.    A  falling 
leaf  is  projected  outward,  to  bring  the  wagon  over 
the  hatchway  of  the  vessel. 

2.  Mach.:    A  swaging-hammer   which  drops  be- 
tween guides.    [DROP-HAMMER.] 

3.  Architecture : 

(l)^An  ornament  depending  from  the  triglyphs  of 
the  Doric  order ;  gutta. 

(2)  A  supplementary  gas-tube  to  lower  a  gas-jet. 
[DROP-LIGHT.] 

(3)  A  theatrical  stage  curtain.    [DROP-SCENE.] 

i  I )  The  depth  of  the  hanger  by  which  shafting 
is  supported  overhead. 

(5)  A  prismatic  pendant  for  a  chandelier,  to  in- 
crease the  brilliancy  of  the  display  by  the  refraction 
of  the  rays  of  light.    It  is  made  of  a  glass  lump 
molded  in  a  pinching-tongs. 

4.  Naut. :  The  depth  of  a  sail  amidships. 

5.  Fort. :  That  part  of  the  ditch  sunk  deeper  than 
the  rest,  at  the  sides  of  a  caponniere  or  in  front  of 
an  embrasure. 

6.  Football:  The  same  as  DROP-KICK  (q.  v.). 

"  The  drop  out  waa  well  returned,  and  some  good  drop- 
ticking  took  place."— Field. 

1[  Drop  of  water: 

Lapid. :  A  colorless  transparent  topaz. 
IT  Toqet  the  drop  on  a  person :  To  draw  a  weapon 
on  one  before  he  can  prepare  to  defend  himself. 

drop-box,  .-•. 

Weaving:  A  shuttle-box  used  in  figure-weaving 
looms  in  which  each  shuttle  carries  it  own  color. 
The  box  is  vertically  adjustable  by  means  of  a 
pattern-chain  or  otherwise  at  the  end  of  the  shed, 
and,  by  automatic  adjustment,  the  shuttle  holding 
the  required  color  is  brought  opposite  to  the  shea 
and  so  as  to  be  struck  by  the  picker. 

"drop-falling,  *drope-falling,  s.  The  falling  of 
a  drop  of  rain. 

"  He  shal  come  doun  as  drope-falllng  droppende  vp  on  ' 
erthe."— Wycliffe:  Ps.  Ixxi.  6. 

drop-flue, «.    (See  the  compound.) 

Drop-flue  boiler:  A  boiler  in  which  the  caloric 
current  descends  by  one  or  more  steps  or  gradations, 
bringing  it  into  contact  with  parts  of  the  boiler  in  i 
descending  series ;  the  object  being  to  cause  it  to 
leave  the  boiler  at  the  lower  part,  where  the  feed- 
water  is  introduced. 


fate     fit,    fSre,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cfib,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Sw. 


drop-hammer 

drpp-hammer,  s.  \  hammer  in  which  the  weight 
is  raised  by  a  strap  or  similar  device,  and  then  re- 
leased so  as  to  drop  upon  the  object  below,  which 
rests  upon  the  anvil.  It  is  used  in  swaging,  die- 
work,  striking  up  sheet-metal,  jewelry,  &c.  The 
hammer-strap  is  drawn  upward  by  means  of  two 
pulleys,  which  are  brought  together  so  as  to  com- 
press the  strap  between  them.  One  of  these,  the 
driving-pulley,  is  fast  upon  its  axle  and  turns  in 
fixed  bearings,  while  the  other  turns  loosely  upon 
an  eccentrically  journaled  axis,  arranged  also  in 
fixed  bearings,  but  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  turning 
therein  except  as  force  is  applied  to  it  to  effect  that 
object.  To  one  end  of  the  latter  shaft  there  is  at- 
tached a  horizontal  arm,  the  outer  end  of  which  is 
connected  to  a  hand-lever  or  treadle  by  a  connect- 
ing-rod. By  means  of  these  appliances  the  eccentric- 
ally journaled  shaft  can  be  turned  at  will,  so  as  to 
remove  its  roller  from  contact  with  the  strap,  and 
allow  the  hammer  to  fall  through  any  length  of 
space  desired,  within  the  limits  of  the  machine. 
(Knight.) 

drop-kick,  s. 

Football :  A  mode  of  kicking  the  ball  by  letting  it 
drop  from  the  hands,  and  kicking  it  as  it  begins  to 
rebound  from  the  ground. 

drop-light,  s. 

1.  A  means  for  placing  the  gas-burner  at  such  ele- 
vation as  may  be  convenient  for  reading  or  work, 
and   supporting  it  in    place   without   extraneous 
help. 

2.  A  stand  for  a  gas-burner  and  chimney,  adapted 
to  be  placed  on  a  table,  and  connecting  by  an  elastic 
tube  with  the  gas-pipe. 

•drop-meal,  drop-meale.  *drope-mele,  adv. 
Drop  by  drop  ;  by  drops. 

"In  hire  he  heldeth  nout  one  drupemele." — Ancreu 
RtKle.  p.  282. 

drop-meter,  s.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
out  liquid  drop  by  drop.  Otherwise  named  a  drop- 
ping-bottle,  dropping-tube,  burette,  pipette. 

drop-press,  s.  A  form  of  power  hammer,  not 
uncommonly  called  a  press,  and  used  for  swaging 
as  well  as  for  ordinary  forging.  [DROP-HAMMER, 
DEAD-STROKE  HAMMER.] 

*drop-ripe,  a.  So  ripe  as  to  be  ready  to  drop  off 
the  tree. 

"  The  fruit  was  now  drop-ripe,  we  may  say,  and  fell  by 
a  shake."— Carlyle;  Itiscell.,  iv.,  274. 

drop-roller,  s. 

Print. :  A  roller  dropping  at  intervals  to  draw  in 
a  sheet  of  paper  to  the  press. 

drop-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Muhlenbergia  diffusa,  or  American 
grass. 

drop-scene,  s. 

1.  Lit.  <£  Theat.:  A  permanent  scene  or  curtain 
suspended  on  pulleys,  which  is  let  down  to  conceal 
the  stage  between  the  several  pieces  played,  or  the 
acts  of  any  one  piece ;  called  also  the  Act-drop. 

*2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  acts  as  a  screen. 

"  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  take  you  behind  the  drop- 
scene  of  the  senses." — Tyndall:  Fragments  of  Science, 
vii.  129. 

*drop-serene,  8.  A  literal  translation  of  the 
Latin  outta  serena.  [GuiTA.]  Otherwise  called 
Amaurosis  (q.  v.). 

"So  thick  a  drop-serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  26. 

drop-Stone,  s.  Spar  formed  into  the  shape  or 
form  of  drops. 

drop-table,  s.  A  machine  for  lowering  or  raising 
weights,  as  in  the  hatchways  and  cellar-ways  of 
city  warehouses.  A  machine  for  withdrawing  car- 
riage and  locomotive  wheels  from  their  axles. 

drop-tin,  s.    Fine  tin. 

drop-wort,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  Spiraea  fllipendula,   so  named,  according   to 
Coles,  from  its  employment  in  cases  of  strangury. 
(Britten  A  Holland.) 

2.  (Enanthe  flstulosa,    also  called  Water   Drop- 
wort. 

1(1)  Hemlock  dropwort : 

Bot. :  (Enanthe  crocata. 

(2)  Water  dropwort : 

Bot.:  (Enanthe fistulosa. 

dr5p,  *droppen,  v .  t.  &  i.    [DROP,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  let  or  cause  to  fall  in  drops  or  small  glob- 
ales,  as  a  liquid ;  to  distill. 

"Herbes  grow  thereon  that  drop  gom."—Trevlsa,  i.  101. 

(2)  To  allow  to  fall  in  drops,  or  like  a  drop. 
"When  the  stern  eyes  of  heroes  dropped  a  tear." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  li.  644. 
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(3)  To  allow  to  fall,  to  let  fall. 

"The  Highlanders  dropped  their  plaids."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*(4)  To  allow  drops  to  fallen;  to  stain  or  dirty 
with  drops. 

"  Droppe  nat  thi  brest  withe  sawse  ne  witho  potage." 
Babies  Book,  p.  30. 

(5)  To  bedrop,  to  speckle,  to  variegate,  or  sprinkle 
with  drops. 

"Or  sporting,  with  quick  glance, 

Show  to  the  sun  their  waved  coats,  dropped  with  gold." 
Milton:  P.  /,.,  vii.  405,  406. 

(6)  To  lower,  to  depress,  to  let  down. 

"Rob  Roy  dropped  his  point,  and  congratulated  his  ad- 
versary on  having  been  the  first  man  who  ever  drew  blood 
from  him."—  Scott:  Rob  Roy.  (Introd.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  let  drop,  to  send  out,  to  emit. 

"  But  all  was  false  and  hollow;  though  his  tongue 
Dropped  manna,  and  could  make  the  worst  appear 
The  better  reason."  Xtlton:  P.  L.,  ii.  112-14. 

(2)  To  utter,  to  direct. 

"Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  toward  the  south,  and  drop 
thy  word  toward  the  south."— Ezeh.  xx.  46. 

(3)  To  let  go,  to  dismiss,  to  omit,  to  cease  to  use. 
"  [They]  dropped  all  ceremony  and  all  titles."— Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

(4)  To  give  up,  to  cease  or  desist  from. 

"After  having  given  this  judgment  in  its  favor,  they 
suddenly  dropt  the  pursuit." — Sharp:  Surgery. 

(5)  To  give  up  intercourse  or  dealing  with. 

"  She  drilled  him  on  to  five-and-fifty,  and  will  drop  him 
in  his  old  age."— Addison. 

(6)  To  allow  to  vanish,  cease,  or  come  to  an  end. 
11  Opinions,  like  fashions,  always  descend  from  those  of 

quality  to  the  middle  sort,  and  thence  to  the  vulgar,  where 
they  are  dropped  and  vanish." — Swift. 

(7)  To  allow  a  person  to  alight  from  a  carriage. 

(8)  To  utter  slightly  or  casually,  not  formally. 
*(9)  To  insert  indirectly  or  by  way  of  digression. 

(10)  To  write  in  an  informal  manner;  as,  to  drop 
a  line  to  a  friend. 

(11)  To  lose  in  gambling  or  betting.    (Slang.) 

(12)  To  bear  a  foal. 

•'Not  having  been  born  (I  beg  her  pardon,  dropped)  in 
a  racing  stable."— H,  Kingslfy.-  Ravenshoe,  ch.  v. 

II.  Football:  To  win  or  score  a  goal  by  a  drop- 
kick  (q.  v.). 
V  To  drop  anchor: 
Naut. :  To  anchor. 
B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  fall  in  drops  or  small  portions,  as  a  liquid. 

(2)  To  let  drops  fall,  to  drip. 
*(3)  To  weep. 

"With  an  auspicious  and  a  dropping  eye." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

*(4)  To  discharge  itself  in  drops. 
"The  heavens  also  dropped  at  the  presence  of  God." — 
Psalm  Ixviii.  8. 

(5)  To  fall ;  to  descend  to  the  ground  suddenly. 

(6)  To  fall  from  over-ripeness. 

"  So  mayet  thou  live,  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap."— Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  535,  536. 

(7)  To  collapse  suddenly,  to  fall  together. 

"  Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down." 

Coleridge:  Ancient  Mariner,  ii. 

(8)  To  be  lowered  or  depressed ;  to  sink,  to  fall 
lower. 

"  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick, 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  4. 

(9)  To  fall,  faint,  or  give  in  from  fatigue. 

"Not  a  few  Highlanders  dropped;  and  the  clans  grew 
impatient." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  fall  suddenly  in  death ;  to  be  struck  down 
by  death,  to  die. 

"Nothing,  nays  Seneca,  so  soon  reconciles  us  to  the 
thoughts  of  our  own  death,  as  the  prospect  of  one  friend 
after  another  dropping  around  us.  —  Digby  to  Pope. 

(2)  To  fall  gently  asleep. 

"  The  mother  beautiful  was  brought, 
Then  dropt  the  child  asleep." 

Longfellow:  Two  Locks  of  Hair. 

{3)  To  fall  away  from  or  desert  a  cause. 

(4)  To  be  uttered,  to  fall  gently. 

"  I  grieve  that,  in  your  presence,  from  my  tongue 
Too  much  of  frailty  hath  already  dropped." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk,  iii. 

(5)  To  cease,  to  be  dismissed. 

"  While  question  rose 
And  answer  flowed,  the  fetters  of  reserve 
Dropped  from  our  minds." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 


dropping 

(6)  To  cease,  to  give  over,  to  (all ;  as,  The  wind 
dropped. 

(7)  To  come  to  an  end,  to  be  neglected  or  passed 
by,  to  cease ;  as,  The  conversation  dropped. 

(8)  To  come  or  call  unexpectedly,  and  without 
ceremony.    (Followed  by  in.) 

"He  could  never  make  any  figure  in  company,  but  by 
giving  disturbance  at  hit*  entry;  and  therefore  takes  care 
todrop  ;?i  when  he  thinks  you  are  just  seated."—  Spectator, 
No.  «8. 

*(9)  To  fall  short  of  a  mark. 

"Often  it  drops  or  overshoots  by  the  disproportions  of 
distance  or  application." — Collier. 

*(10)  To  submerge,  to  plunge,  to  drown. 

"  In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments.* 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleupatra,  Hi.  13. 

II.  Naut.:  To  be  deep  in  extent;  as,  Her  main 
topsail  drops  seventeen  yards. 

IT  (1)  To  drop  astern : 

Naut. ;  To  raoveor  pass  toward  the  stern  or  back  : 
to  reduce  speed,  so  as  to  allow  another  to  in-- 
ahead. 

(2)  To  drop  down : 

Naut. :  To  sail  down  a  river  toward  the  sea. 

(3)  To  drop  down  on  or  upon  a  person :   To  find 
fault  with  him,  to  reprove. 

(4)  To  drop  in:   To  make  an  unexpected  or  in- 
formal visit. 

(5)  To  drop  in  for:  To  come  in  for  or  obtain  un- 
expectedly. 

(6)  To  drop  off:    To  fall  gently  and   gradually 
asleep.    (Colloquial.) 

"  Every  time  I  dropped  off  for  a  moment  a  new  noise 
woke  me."—  Mark  Twain;  Innocents  Abroad,  ch.  liii. 

*drop  -less,  a.  [Eng.  drop;  -less.]  So  fine  tuafc 
there  are  no  appreciable  drops. 

"  Ye  that  now  cool  her  fleece  with  droptes*  damp." 

Coleridge:  The  Picture. 

*drop  -let,  «.  [Eng.  drop,  and  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  drop. 

"Thou  abhorrMst  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scorned  our  brine's  flow,  and  those  our  droplets,  which 
From  niggard  nature  fall." — Shakeep.:  Tinion,  v.  4. 

*dr5p  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  drop,  and  dim.  suff.  -linn.] 
.V  little  drop. 

"  It  is  a  droplinff  of  the  Eternal  Fount." 

Sylvester:  Quatrains  of  Pibrac,  St.  xiii. 

dropped,  dropt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DROP,  «.] 
drop-p5r,  «.    [Eng.  drop;  -<>»•.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  drops. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :   One   form   of   a   reaping-machine  fn 
which  the  grain  falls   upon  a   slatted   platform, 
which  is  dropped  occasionally  to  deposit  the  gavel 
upon  the  ground.     (Sieberling's  patent.)    Simul- 
taneously with  the  bringing  into    action   of   the 
dropper,  a  cut-off  is  brought  down  to  arrest  the 
falling  grain  till  the  platform  is  reinstated. 

2.  Mining :  A  divaricating  vein,  which  leaves  the 
main  lode ;   or  a  lode  which  assumes  a  vertical 
direction. 

drop'-plng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DROP,  r.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Falling,  sinking,  descending. 

"  The  dropping  head  first  tumbled  to  the  plain." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  liv.  646. 

2.  Dripping,  dropping  water. 

3.  Desultory,   not    continuous,    irregular :    as,    a 
dropping  fire  of  musketry. 

4.  The  same  as  DROPPY  (q.  v.). 

"  A  misty  May,  and  a  dropping  June, 
Brings  the  bonny  land  of  Moray  aboon." 

Shaw:  History  of  Moray,  p.  151. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  or  state  of  falling  in  drops ;  a  distill- 
ing. 

(2)  That  which  drops  or  falls  in  drops. 

"  Thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitchen-stuff, 
And  barreling  the  droppings  and  the  snuff 
Of  wasting  candles."  Donne. 

(3)  The  act  of   omitting,  leaving  off,  or  discon- 
tinuing. 

"  That  change  consisting  chiefly  in  the  dropping  of  the 
terminations.  — Skeat:  Introd.  to  Chaucer  (ed.  Bell). 

*2.  Fig. :  The  last  remains ;  the  refuse,  the  dregs. 
"  Strain  out  the  last  dull  droppings  of  your  sense, 
And  rhyme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  607,  60R 

II.  Football:  The  act  of  kicking  the  ball  with 
drop-kicks. 

"Some  long  dropping  soon  took  place  by  the  Swnidoii 
men." — Field. 


boll,    boy;     p6ut,    J<Swl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenopnon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  Bhfin;     -Uon,      -gion  =  zfcun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


dropping-bottle 

dropping-bottle,  *. 

' '!".  m.:  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  supplying 
very  fciuall  quantities  to  test  tubes,  <fcc. 

dropping-tube,  8.  A  tube  open  at  both  ends,  tho 
lower  aperture  being  quite  small.  Tho  tube  being 
charged  with  liquid,  the  linger  is  closed  upon  the 
upper  end,  and  is  then  relaxed  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  allow  the  liquid  to  exude  in  drops  from  the  lower 
end.  It  is  a  small  velinche.  The  dropping-bottle, 
pipette,  burette,  and  drop-meter  have  a  similar 
purpose. 

*dr6p  -plng-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  dropping;  -?*/•]  In 
drops,  drop  by  drop. 

drop'-pjjf,  a.  [English  drop;  -y.]  Applied  to 
weather  with  occasional  and  seasonable  showers. 

drop  -sI-09-1,  a.  [Eng.  dropsy;  -c  connective,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -a/.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Suffering  from  dropsy ;  inclined  to  dropsy. 

"  The  diet  of  nephritic  and  dropsical  persons  ought  to 
be  such  BS  is  opposite  to,  and  subdueth,  the  alkalescent 
nature  of  the  Bafts  in  the  serum  of  the  blood." — Arbuth- 
not;  On  Aliments. 

2.  Resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of  dropsy. 
*II.  Fig.:  Inflated. 

dr5p'-sI-C9,l-ness,  s.    [ English  dropsical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dropsical. 
drop'-Bied,  a.    [Eng.  dropsy;  -ed.] 
1.  Lit.  <&  Med,:  Suffering  from  or  affected,  with 
dropsy. 

*2.  Fig. :  Inflated,  unnaturally  increased. 
"  Where  great  addition  swells,  and  virtue  none, 
It  is  a  dropsied  honor  :  good  alone 
Is  good  without  s  name." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  8. 

drop'-syS  *drop-sie,  *y-drop-i-sie,  s.  [A  short- 
ened iorm  for  ydropsie^  from  O.  Fr.  hydropisie, 
from  Lat.  hydropisis^  from  Gr.  hydropisis,  from 
hydropa  (genit.  hydrdpos)=  dropsy,  a  word  formed 
from  hydor= water.]  [YDROPISIE.] 

1.  Med. :  The  accumulation  of  watery  fluid  in  the 
areolar  tissue  or  serous  cavities.    General  dropsy  is 
•called  Anasarca  (a.  v.).    Other  forms  are  Ascites 
(q.  v.).  Renal,  Cardiac,  Hepatic,  and  Dropsy  from 
pressure  of  tumors  on  veins,  or  coagula  in  veins. 
When  it  occurs  in  a  cavity,  hydro  is  prefixed,  as  hy- 
drocephalus,  hydrothorax.     There  is  also  spurious 
dropsy,  as  in  bursae  and  hydrocele  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot. :  A  disease  in  plants  caused  by  an  excess 
-of  water. 

*dropsy-dry,  *dropsy-drie,  a.  Thirsty  through 
dropsy. 

"  Many  dropsy-drie  forbeare  to  drinke 
Because  they  know  their  ill  'twould  aggravate." 

Davies:  Microcosmos,  p.  25. 

dropt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [DROP,  v.] 

drosch-ka, «.    [DROSKT.] 

dros  -er-*,  s.  [Gr.  droseros  =  dewy,  from  drosos 
—  dew.  So  namea  because  these  plants  are  covered 
with  glandular  hairs,  looking  like  minute  dew- 
xlrops.] 

Sot. :  Sundew,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one 
of  the  order  Droseracece,  Styles  three  to  five,  so 
divided  as  to  look  like  six  to  ten ;  capsule  one- 
celled,  many-seeded.  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  widely  distributed  over  the  globe.  Drosera 
rotundifolia,  the  Common  Sundew,  has  leaves  obo- 
vate  or  orbicular,  as  broad  as  long.  D.  tongifoliat 
the  Oblong  Sun- 
dew, has  leaves 
obovate  -oblong, 
three  or  four  times 
as  lon£  as  broad, 
and  it  is  less  com- 
mon. D.  anglica, 
the  English  Sun- 
dew, has  leaves 
that  arc  linear 
spathulate,  five  or 
more  times  as  long 
as  broad.  Sir  Jo- 
seph Hooker  con- 
siders that  D.  lon- 
rjifolia  is  not  a  gen- 
ui  no  species.  He  is 
of  the  opinion  that 
it  partly  belongs  to 
what  he  calls  D. 
intermedia,  and  Drosera. 

partly  to  D.  angli-  I.  Flower.  2.  Stamens  and  Ovary. 
c(t.  The  viscous 

matter  on  the  leaves  of  the  Droseras  is  fatal  to 
small  insects,  whose  feet  become  entangled  with  it. 
D.  rotundifolia  is  ifeed  in  Italy  to  make  a  liquor 
called  rossoli.  It  is  acrid,  and  has  been  applied  to 
corns,  bunions,  and  warts.  Linnaeus  observes  that 
in  Sweden  the  flowers  of  D.  rotundifnlia  open  at  9 
A.  M.  and  shut  at  noon.  Several  foreign  -species  of 
the  genus  are  said  to  furnish  a  yellow  pigment  used 
in  dyeing. 
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dros-er-a  -$e-se,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  droser(a) 
(q.  V.),  and  L;it.  fi>m.  pi.  adj.  sufi.  -«rece.] 

Bot. :  Sundews,  an  order  of  Hypogynous  ExogenB, 
alliance  Berberales.  It  consists  of  delicate  herba- 
ceous plants,  often  covered  with  glands.  The  loaves 
are  alternate,  with  stipulary  fringes  and  circinate 
vernation.  The  peduncles  when  young  are  also  cir- 
cinate. Sepals  live,  equal  persistent,  imbricated  in 
estivation;  petals  live,  hypopynous,  also  imbri- 
cated; stamens,  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times 
as  many  as  tho  petals;  styles  three  to  five;  capsule 
three-  to  five-valved;  seeds  indefinite  in  number. 
Found  all  over  the  world.  Known  genera,  s^wn: 
species  (in  1854)  ninety  (Lindley) ;  (in  1S70)  110 
(Hooker).  [DROSERA.] 

dros  kyS  s.  [Russ.  drojki,  a  dimin.  of  dro<;i  =  a 
kind  of  carriage.]  A  Russian  and  Prussian  four- 
wheeled  vehicle 
in  which  the 
passengers  ride 
astride  a  bench, 
their  feet  rest- 
ing on  bars  near 
the  ground.  It 
has  no  top. 

dro-s8m-et- 
8r,  s.  [Gr.  dro- 
8O8  =  dew,  and 
metron= a  meas- 
ure.] An  in- 
strument for 


Drosky. 


measuring  the  quantity  of  dew  that  collects  on  the 
surface  of  a  body  exposed  to  the  open  air  during 
the  night.  Weidler's  instrument  was  a  bent  bal- 
ance, which  marked  in  grains  the  additional  weight 
acquired  by  a  piece  of  glass  (or  a  pan)  of  certain 
dimensions,  owing  to  the  globules  of  dew  adhering 
thereto ;  on  the  other  end  of  the  balance  was  a  pro- 
tected weight.  Another  drosometer  is  substantially 
like  a  rain-gauge.  Wells'  drosometer  was  a  tussock 
of  wool  weighed  when  dry,  and  again  after  the 
accession  of  dew. 

dross,  *dros,  *drosse,  s.  [A.  S.  dros,  from  dre6- 
*an=to  fall;  Goth,  driusan;  cf.  Dan-  droesem= 
dregs;  Ger.  drusen^drugs,  drtwe=ore  decayed  by 
the  weather.  (Sfceaf.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Some  scummed  the  dross  that  from  the  metal  came, 
Some  stirred  the  molten  ore  with  ladles  great, 
And  every  one  did  swink,  and  every  one  did  sweat." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  36. 

*(2)  Rust;  incrustation  upon  metals. 

"An  emperor  hid  under  a  crust  of  dross,  after  cleans- 
ing, has  appeared  with  all  his  titles  fresh  and  beautiful." 
— Addison. 

*(3)  Refuse  of  corn. 

"  Drosse  of  corne.     Acus," — Prompt.  Parv. 

*(4)  Refuse  or  rubbish  of  any  kind. 

"  Drosse  or  fylthe  whereof  hytbe.  Ruscum,  rusculum." 
— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  utterly    waste,    useless,    and 
worthless ;  refuse. 

"Hope,  sweet  Hope,  has  set  me  free 
And  made  all  pleasures  else  mere  dross  to  me." 

Cowper:  Hope,  536,  587. 

II.  Metall. :  The  scum,  scoria,  slag,  or  recrement 
resulting  from  the  melting  of  metals  combined  with 
extraneous  matter. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  dross  and  dregs,  see 
DREGS. 

*dros -sell,  s.  [Prob.  from  dross:  hence=any- 
thing  worthless.]  A  slut,  a  hussy. 

"  Now  dwells  each  drossell  in  her  glasse; 

When  I  was  young,  I  wot    .    .    . 
A  bulb  or  paile  of  water  cleere, 
Stoode  us  insteede  of  gist." 

Warner:  Albion's  England,  c.  xlvii. 

dross  -I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  drossy;  -ness.'} 

1.  Lit.:   The  quality  or  state  of   being  drossy; 
feculence,  foulness,  impurity. 

2.  Fig.:  Foulness,  impurity. 

"The  furnace  of  affliction  refines  us  from  earthly 
dressiness,  and  softens  us  for  the  impression  of  God's 
stamp." — Boyle. 

*dross'-less,  a.  [Eng.  dross;  -less.]  Free  from 
dross,  pure,  clean. 

dros  -Sy1,  a.    [Eng.  dross;  -y.J 

I.  Lit.:  Full  of  or  containing  dross;  impure. 

"So  doth  the  fire  the  dro&xy  gold  refine." 

Davies;  Immort.  of  the  Soul. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Impure,  foul,  worthless. 

"Many  more  of  the  same  breed,  that,  I  know,  the 
drossy  age  dotes  on," — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  T.  2. 

2.  Gross  in  body;  corpulent.    (Scotch.) 


drove 

*drotch  -el,  s.  [DRETCHEL.]  Au  idle  wench,  a 
sloven,  a  slut. 

*drot-en,  *drot-yn,  r.  /.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
stutter,  to  stammer. 

"  Drotyn  yn  speche.    Traulo."—  Prompt.  Parv. 

*drot-er,  *drot-are,  s.  [Eng.  dror(en);  :  -«r.]  A 
stammerer,  a  stutterer. 

"  Drotare.     Traulut,  trauld."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

*drot-ing,  *drot-ynge,  s.  [DROTEX.]  Stam- 
mering, stuttering. 

"  Drotynge.     TraulatiLS."  —  Prompt.  Parr. 
*drot-ing  ly,  *drot-yng-ly,  adr.    [Eng.  doting; 
-ly.]    In  a  stammering,  stuttering  manner. 
"  Drotyngly.    Traule."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 
droud,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  cod-fish. 

"The  fish  are  awful;  half-a-guineafor  a  cod's  head,  and 
no  bigger  than  the  drouds  the  cadgers  bring  from  Ayr,  at 
a  shilling  and  eighteen-pence  a  piece."—  ftlackwood's 
Magazine  (June,  1820),  p.  269. 

2.  A  wattled  sort  of  box  for  catching  herrings. 

3.  A  lazy,  awkward  person. 

"Folk  pitied  her  heavy  handful  of  such  a  droud."  — 
Oalt:  Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  386. 

drought  (gh  silent),  *droght,  *droghte, 
•drognthe,  'drougth,  'drouth,  'drugnthe, 
'drugte,  s.  [A.  S.  drugadhe,  drugodhe,  from 
drugian=to  be  dry,  from  drt/oe=dry.] 

1.  Dry  weather  ;  a  want  or  absence  of  rain. 

*'  To  drawe  a  feld  my  donge 
The  while  the  droohte  lasteth." 

P.  Plowman,  4,387. 

2.  Thirst;  want  of  drink. 

"  One,  whose  drought 

Yet  scarce  allayed,  still  eyes  the  current  stream, 
Whose  liquid  murmur  heard  new  thirst  excites." 
Miltms  P.  L.,  vii.  66A 

3.  A  scarcity,  a  dearth. 

"A  drought  of  Christian  writers  caused  a  dearth  of  all 
history."  —  Fuller:  Church  History. 

tdrought-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Green  Goosefoot  of  Nemnich,  which 
Britten  and  Holland  think  may  perhaps  be  Cheno- 
podium  album. 

drougnt'-I-nSss  (gh  silent),  s.  [Fjig.  droughty; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  droughty  or 
dry,  for  want  of  ram  or  drink. 

drought1-?  (gh  silent),  *drow-tliy,  a.  [English 
drowth;  -i/.l 

1.  Dry  ;  without  or  wanting  rain  ;  parched. 

"  Through  all  the  droughty  summer  day 
From  out  their  substance  issuing  maintain." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  Dry,  thirsty. 

"  So  that  I  now  began  to  think 
B'ing  drowthy,  on  a  little  drink." 

Huditras  Redtvivus,  pt.  vii.  170. 

*droum-f,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  drovy.] 
Troubled,  muddy. 

*dr6uth,  s.    [DROUGHT.] 

'drouth  -I-ness,  s.    [DROUGHTINESS.] 

drou  -ttif,  a.  [DEOCGHTY.]  Scotch  for  droughty; 
thirsty. 

drove,  pret.  of  v.    [DRIVE,  v.] 

drove,  *drof,  s.  [A.  S.  drdf;  from  dri/an=to 
drive  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A   herd  or  collection  of  cattle  driven;  also 
sometimes  applied  to  a  number  of  sheep,  swine,  &c., 
driven. 

"  And  BO  commanded  he  the  second,  and  the  third,  and 
all  that  followed  the  droves."  —  Gen.  xuii.  19. 

(2)  A  road  for  driving  cattle. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  Applied  to  any  collection  of  animals. 
"  The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  flnny  drow, 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move." 

Milton:  Comus,  115,  116. 

(2)  A  crowd,  a  mass,  a  herd  of  people. 

"  Doors,  adorned  with  plated  brass, 
Where  droves,  as  at  a  city  gate,  may  pass." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  vii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.:  A  narrow  channel  or  drain  used  for  the 
irrigation  of  land. 

2.  Masonry: 

(1)  A  broad-edged  chisel  used  by  stone-masons. 

(2)  A  mode  of  parallel  tooling  by  perpendicular 
fluting  on  the  face  of  hard  stones. 

To  hew  stones 
instru- 
ment. 


dr6ve,  «.  t.    [DROVE,  s.,  II.  2  (1).]   To  hew 
for  building  by  means  of  a  broad-pointed 


lite,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fail,     father;     w6,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g8,    pit, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     83,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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person  dies  from  drowning,  the  brcath- 
heart's  action  cease  entirely ;  the  eye- 


1  When  a  i 

ing  and  the  hearts  action  cease  entirely ;  the  e 
lids  are  generally  half  closed,  the  pupils  dilated"; 


droved,  «.    [Eng.  dVoi'(e);  -ed.] 
ry:  Tooled. 

Miisoiin/:  Chiseled  or  random-tooled  ashlar,  an  tn<?  tongue  approaches  to  the  under  edge  of  the  lipsj 

inferior  kind  of  hewn  work  used  iu  building.  which  are  covered  with  a  frothy  mucus,  as  are  the 

(2)  Dftnil  a, til  hroactied:  nostrils.    Finally,  coldness  and  pallor  of  the  sur- 

itasonrii:  A  term  applied  to  work  that  has  been  face  increase.    When  one  in  whom  t  lie  vital  spark 


.  A  term  applied  to  work  that  has  been 
flrst  rough-hewn,  and  then  tooled  clean. 

(3)  Droved  n  u  il  striped : 

Masonry:  A  term  applied  to  work  that  is  flrst 
droved  and  then  formed  into  shallow  grooves  or 
-tripes,  with  a  half  or  three-quarter-iuch  chisel, 
having  the  droved  interstices  prominent. 

drov-er,  s.    [Eng.  drov(e);  -«•.] 

1.  One  who  drives  cattle  to  market. 


nostrils.     Finally 

face  increase.  Wiion  one  in  whom  the  vital  spa. „ 
may  possibly  not  yet  have  (led  to  taken  out  or  the 
water,  two  objects  should  bo  aimed  at— viz.,  first 
to  restore  breathing,  and,  second,  to  promote 
warmth  and  circulation.  On  the  method  of  Dr 
Marshall  Hall,  Dr.  H.  R.  Silvester,  the  English 
Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  <tc.,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  laid  on  the  floor  or  thoground,  with 
the  face  downward  and  one  of  the  arms  under  the 
forehead.  The  mouth  must  then  be  wiped  and 


drudger 

drow  -$f ,  drtfw  -zy,  a.    [Eng.  drows(e) ;  -j/.] 

1.  Inclined  to  sleep,  heavy  with  sleep,  sleepy. 

"  '  I  will  hear  your  song  sublime 

Some  other  time, 
Says  the  drowsy  monarch,  yawning." 

Loiigjclluic :  Musician's  Tale,  V. 

2.  Disposing  to  sleep  or  drowsiness. 

"  And  the  third  hour  of  '/nm-.-<?/  morning  name." 
N/KI/.V.S/....  ii''ni-ij  r.,  iv.  (Chorus). 

3.  Dull,  sluggish,  lethargic,  stupid. 

"  If  he  is  of  a  quiet  disposition,  he  is  in  danger  of  sink- 
ig  into  a  servile,  sensual,  drowsy  parasite." — jUaru"/«/// 
i.it.  Kug.,  ch.  xiv. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  drowsy  and  .</"/>.</, 


It  .    .       , —  ,    —     , ,      -  —  — .  wuun    luuav      huou      uw     W1V9U    ami  "  ., 

4  A  cattle-dealer  who  buys  cattle  in  one  market    cleansed.    To  excite  breathing,  the  patient  should  soe  S'LKEPY. 

!l  in  another.  for  a  brief  period  be  turned  on  the  side,  the  head        *drowsy-evll,  s. 

Why,  that  s  spoken  like  an  honest  droi-cr:  so  they  sell    being    supported.    The     nostrils     should  then    be 
bullocks."— Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  2.  excited  with  snuff,  hartshorn,  and  smelling-salts  or 

*3.  A  boat.  the  throat  tickled  with  a  feather.    If  no  success" fol-       Mm-ar^ 

low,  imitate  breathing  by  turning  the   body  very        *drOWSy-fllghted,    a. 

gently  on  the  side  and  a  little  beyond,  and    then  sleep>  „„,. 

ra^TjMajKjaws     ^.-ssfiwasssw 

body  with  dry  vestments,  and  enwrap  it  in  blankets. 
Dr.  Silvester's  method  is  to  draw  forward  the 
patient's  tongue  till  it  projects  beyond  the  lips, 
remove  the  braces,  stand  at  the  patient's  head, 


"And  saw  his  drover  drive  along  the  stream." 

Spenser:  f.  Q.,  III.  viii.  22. 

drov -Ing  (l),«.    [DROVE  (l),  «.] 
Masonry:  The  same  as  TOOLING  (q.  v.). 

*drov-Ing  (2),  *drov-inge,  s.    [DROVE  (2),  v.] 
Trouble. 

"In  my  droving  Lauerd  called  I." 

Early  Eng.  Psalter:  Ps.  xvii.  7. 


Lethargy. 

"They  that  have  the  disease  called  Lethargus,  or  the 
'rowan-evil."— Touchstone  of  Cnmiilrxiim*,  p.  126. 

Bringing   drowsiness  or 


Milton:  Comus,  568,  664. 

*drowsy-head,  s.   [DKOWSIHED.] 
drowsy-headed,  a.    Sleepy,  dull,  sluggish,  leth- 


*dro-vy,  *dro-vl,  a. 
,-6bhi;  O.  H.  Ger. 


[A.  S.  d>-o/=dirty;  O.  S.    Be 


Turbid,  muddy,  thick. 


rasp  the  arms  just  above  the  elbows,  draw  them  "Solomo 
ently  and  steadily  upward  above  the  head,  keep  drowsy-heat 
hem  stretched  upward  for  two  seconds,  then  press  tu8  "  m01 
hem  against  the  sides  of  the  chest.  Let  no  hot  " 

ater°anVtrouble"'^c™ai(wV^Ki'i™'"erl0aryn'Iea''°t'''    baih  b.6  used  unloss  under  medical  direction.    If 

breathing    be     restored,    rub   the  limbs  upward, 

row  (!),».    [DEOLL.]    An  imp,  an  elf,  a  goblm.    using  handkerchiefs,  flannels,  &c.    Apply  hot  flan- 
drtfw(:>),s.    Drizzle;  mizzling  rain;  a  cold  mist.    °e's'  bottles  or  bladders  of  hot  water,  heated  bricks, 


.  .  so  elegantly  characterized  the 
y-heoded  sluggards  that  no  character  in  Theophras- 
•  — ire  graphically  described."— Fotherby:  Atheo- 


*dro"y,  v.  i.    [DROIL.]    To  labor. 

"  He  which  can  in  office  drudge  and  droy." 

Uoscoigne:  Steele  Glasse,  p  68. 

-«v  ,.«^,M  ...  o,,tu  u.iuno,       drub,  v.  t,    [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  drenen=ta 

"  Out  o'  ane's  warm  bed  at  this  time  o'  night,  and  a  sort    Sf:'  JftS."  pflj  of  tho  sto,n?ilcli'  t'le  armpits,  between    beat ;  A.  S.  drepan=to  hit,  to  slay,  drepe,  dri,ne=a 
o'  drow  in  the  air  besides."— Scott-  Rob  Hoy  ch  nii  the  thighs,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  <fcc.    Persevere  in    «-' T— '    ••— -  -    .•-..'. 

iim^LSSStor--- with  d™1  ^SfttoKSa  saws* 


fresh  air  into  the  room,  and  encourage  sle 
2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  overwhelming  or  o 


drown,  *droun,  'drowne,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 
dnmcnian=to  be  drowned;  from  druncen,  pa.  par. 
of  d>inra)i=to  drink  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intruns.:  To  be  suffocated  in  water  or  other 
liquid ;  to  perish  by  drowning. 

"  Lord,  Lord!  methought  what  pain  it  was  to  drown] 
What  ugly  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears! 
What  ugly  sights  of  death  within  mine  eyes." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III. 

B.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 


in* 

drowning-bridge, e.    A  sluice-gate  for  overflow- 
ing meadows. 


sleep  or  slumber ;  a  nap. 

"  Many  a  voice  along  the  street, 
And  heel  against  the  pavement  echoing,  burst 
Their  drowse." 

Tennyson:  Oeraintand  Enid,  1,119-21. 
f  For  the  difference  between  drowse  and  sleep 


by  weirs,  even  when  drowned." — Field. 
3,  To  overflow,  to  deluge,  to  inundate. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  overcome,  to  overwhelm,  to  overpower. 
"The  moans  of  the  sick  were  drowned1  by  the  blasphemy 

and  ribaldry  of  their  comrades." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng 
ch.  liv. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to ;  as,  to  drown  care. 

"  And  while  their  babes  in  sleep  their  sorrows  drown, 
Sad  parents  watch  the  remnants  of  their  store." 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  cclii. 

3.  To  immerse,  to  plunge  deeply,  to  sleep. 

"  Most  men  being  in  sensual  pleasures  drowned, 
It  seems  their  souls  but  in  their  senses  are." 


Davies:  Immort.  of  the  Soul. 

•drown  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  drown;  -age.] 
Ineact  of  drowning;  the  state  of  being  drowned; 
submersion.  . ,  -  L — 0. „„ 

"Any  kind  of  Jrownage  in  the  foul   water  of  our  so.    2!£**d<*^    A  tendency  to  sleep ;  drowsiness,  heavi 
called  religious  or  other  controversies."—  Carlyle  •  Life  of    ness- 
Sterling,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

drowned,  pa.  par.  or  a. 


cudgel. 

"  He  that  is  valiant,  and  dares  fight, 
Though  drubbed,  can  lose  no  honor  by't." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  iii. 

drub,  8.    [DRUB,  v.']    A  knock  or   blow  with  a 

drowse,  "drowze,  s,    [DROWSE,  «.]    A  slight  or    stick ;  a  cudgeling,  a  thrashing,  a  thump,  a  drub- 
bing. 

"  The  blows  and  drubs  I  have  received 
Have  bruised  my  body." 

Butler:  Budibras,  I.  ii. 
drubbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRUB,  u.] 
drub  -bing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DRUB,  t-'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  being  thrashed,  or  thrash- 
ing with  a  stick ;  a  cudgeling,  a  beating. 

"  Galish,  being  a  passionate  man,  gave  Alcheic  one  day 
a  sound  drubbing." — Hume:  A  Dialogue. 

'drub  -Ign,  *drub-blyn,  *drob-yl,  v.  t.    [DRUB- 

LY.] 

1.  To  make  mudd}',  thick,  dirty,  or  turbid. 

"  Drubblyn  or  torblyn  watur,  or  other  lycoure.  Turbo." 
—Prompt.  Port). 

2.  To  disturb. 

"So  sal  paynes  and  sorowe  drobyl  thaire  thoght."— 
Hampole, 

•drub  -H-ness,  *drub-ly-nesse, s.  [Eng.drubly; 
-7i«8s.]  Muddiness,  turbidness. 

"  Drublynesse.    Turbulencia,  feculencia."— Prompt.  Parti. 

*drfib  -If,  'drob-ly,  a.  [Prob.  a  variant  of 
trouble  (q.  v.).]  Muddy,  dirty,  turbid. 

Turbulentus  turbidus." — Prompt. 


'  T,hey  r.ath?r  drowsed,  and  hung  their  eyelids  dow 


Slept  in  his  face,  and  rendered  such  aspect 
As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 
2.  To  slumber,  to  sleep. 

"  Spangled  with  eyes  more  numerous  than  those 

Of  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  than  to  drowse  " 
_    „  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  130,  131. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  drowsy,  heavy,  or  sleepy. 

"  There  gentle  sleep 

First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seized 
My  drowsed  senses."  Milton.-  P.  L.,  viii.  287-89. 

2.  To  make  heavy  or  dull. 

"  «?d  would  y°u  le«rn  'he  spells  that  drowse  my  soul, 
Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve, 
And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live." 

Coleridge:   Work  without  Hope. 

*drow§  -I-hed,  *drows-y-hed,  s.    [Eng.  drowsy, 


[DROWN.] 

drowned-level,  s. 

Mining :  A  depressed  level  or  drainage-gallery  in 
a  mine,  which  acts  on  the  principle  of  an  inverted 
siphon ;  a  blind-level. 

drown -Sr,  «.    [Eng.  drown ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  drowns. 

"  Idleness  [is]  enemy  of  virtue,  the  drowner  of  youth." 
— Ascham:  Toxophilus. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"A  further  discovery  was  made  by  Robert  Wallan,  the 
drowner,  or  person  in  charge,  of  the  water-meadows." — 
Archoeologia,  xxxiv.  259. 

drown  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DROWN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.    par.  d  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  suffocating  in  water,  &c. ;  the 
state  of  being  drowned. 


"Drably  or  Drubly. 
Port). 

druck-JSn,  a.    [DRUNKEN.]    Drunken. 
"And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  staue, 
Whare  drucken  Charlie  brake 's  neck-bane." 

Burns:  Tarn  (fShanter. 

drudge,  v.  i.  [Ir.  druqaire=a  drudger,  a  drudge.] 
To  perform  menial  work  ;  to  labor  in  mean  offices ; 
to  work  hard,  with  little  reward  or  return. 

"But  I  am  bankrupt  now;  and  doomed  henceforth 
To  drudge,  in  descant  dry,  on  others'  lays." 

Cowper:  To  William  Hayley,  Esq. 
drudge,  s.  [DRUDGE,  v.]   One  employed  in  menial 
work  ;  one  who  toils  hard  in  mean  offices  with  little 
reward  or  return  ;  a  slave  or  serf,  a  menial. 
"With  averted  eyes  th'  omniscient  Judge 
Scorns  the  base  hireling  and  the  slavish  drudge." 
Cowper:  Truth,  227,  228. 

.'  .  IT  For  the  difference  between  drudge  and  servant, 

l.  A  tendency  to   sleep;    heaviness   with    sleep;    see  SERVANT. 

drudg-gr  (1),  8.     [Eng.  drudgM;   -er.]     A  la- 
borer in  menial  or  mean  offices;  a  slave,  a  drudge. 
*drudg-er  (2),s.    [DREDGER.]    A  dredging-box. 


"  The  royal  virgin  shook  off  drowsthed; 
And  rising  forth  out  of  her  baser  boure 
Looked  for  her  knight." 

Spenser:  F.  <j.,  I.  ii.  7. 
drowg  -I-1J,  adt>.    [Eng.  drowiry!  -fy.] 

1.  In  a  drowsy  or  sleepy  manner;  like  one  heavv 
with  sleep. 

"  What,  thou  speak' st  drowsilyj 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o'erwatched." 
Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

2.  Sluggishly,  lazily,  without  spirit  or  energy. 

"  Slothfully  andtdrowsily  sit  down." — Raleigh. 

-§I-ness,  *drow-sl-nesse,  s.  [ Eng. 


ipmess, 

"  In  deep  of  night,  when  drowsiness 
Hath  locked  up  mortal  sense." 

Milton:  Arcades,  61,  62. 

2.  Idleness,  sluggishness,  laziness,  want  of  spirit 
or  energy. 

"It  falleth  ont  well,  to  shake  off  your  drowsiness."— 
Bacon:  Holy  War. 


boll,     b<5y;     poUt,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun; 


•drudg  -Sr  (3),s.  [Fr.  drageoir.J  A  box  for  bon- 
bons or  comnts. 

"I  did  carry  home  a  silver  drudger  for  my  cupboard  of 
plate." — Pepys:  IHary,  Feb.  2,  1666-6. 


9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     »hls; 
-tlon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


drudgery 

drudg -er-f,  s.  [Eng.  drudger;  -y.]  Mean,  ser- 
vile work  ;  hard  and  ignoble  labor. 

"He  declined  no  drudgery  in  the  common  cause,  pro- 
vided only  that  it  were  such  drudgery  as  did  not  misbe- 
come an  honest  man." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liv  . 

•"  For  the  difference  between  drudgery  and  work, 
see  WORK. 

tdrudg -I-cal,  o.  [Eng.  drudg(e);  -leal.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  drudge. 

"The  Drudges,  gathering  round  them  whosoever  is 
Drudgical,  be  lie  Christian  or  Infidel  Pagan."— Carlvle: 
Sartor  Kesartns,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

drudg  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DBUDGE,  e.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  DRUDGERY  (q.  v.). 

*drudglng-box,  s.    A  dredging-box  (q.  v.). 

*drudg  -Ing-lif,  adv.  [Eng.  drudging;  -ij/.]  In 
a  laborious,  tolling  manner;  laboriously,  toil- 
somely. 

•dru  -er-Ie,    *dru-er-y.,    »dru-rie,  .  *dru-ry, 


1.  Courtesy,  gallantry,  courtship. 


"  Wymmen  ne  kepte  of  no  knyghte  as  in  druery.'' 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  191. 

2.  A  mistress,  a  sweetheart. 

3.  Anything  valuable  or  highly  prized. 
"Thenne  dressed  he  his  drurye  double  hym  abonte." 

Oawaine,  2,033. 

drug  (1),  *drogge,  *drugge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  drogue; 
Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  droga;  prob.  from  Dut.  droo?= 
dry,  from  dried  vegetables,  roots,  &c.,  being  used  as 
drugs.] 

I.  Lit.  :  Any  substance,  mineral,  vegetable,  or  ani- 
mal, used  as  an  ingredient  in  physic,  or  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  composition  of  medicines  ;  a  medicinal 
simple. 

"Replete  with  physic,  drugs,  and  spicery."  —  Pennant: 
London,  p.  576. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  poison,  a  potion. 

"Mortal  drugs  I  have;  bnt  Mantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

2.  Anything  acting  as  a  drug. 

"  The  daily  drug  which  turned 
My  sickening  memory." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  76. 

3.  Anything  of  little  or  no  value  or  worth  ;  any- 
thing for  which  there  is  no  sale  or  demand  in  the 
market. 

"  Virtue  shall  a  drug  become: 
An  empty  name 
Was  all  her  fame, 
But  now  she  shall  be  dumb." 

Drijden:  Albion  and  Albianus,  iii.  1. 

*drug-damned,  a.  Accursed  for  the  use  of 
poison. 

"That  drug-damned  Italy  hath  out-craftied  him." 
Shakesp.  .-  Cumbeline,  iii.  4. 

*drug-  lecture,  s.  A  discourse  on  the  virtues  of 
his  remedies  delivered  in  the  street  by  a  mounte- 
bank or  traveling  quack,  before  attempting  to  sell 
them. 

"  Whilst  he, 

With  his  strained  action,  and  his  dole  of  faces, 
To  his  drna-leclure  draws  your  itching  ears." 

Ben  Jonson  :   Volpone,  ii.  3. 

drug-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  medicines; 
varying  in  size  and  construction  according  to  the 
kind  of  drug  and  the  resources  of  the  establishment. 
The  Chilian  mill  is  used  for  some  purposes  ;  in  the 
more  usual  form  it  has  a  rotating  cone  in  a  serrated 
case,  like  a  coffee-mill,  or  adjacent  disks,  'like  a 
paint-mill.  [GRINDING-MILL.] 

drug-saw,  s.  A  saw  for  cross-cutting  timber;  a 
cross-cut  saw. 

"Taken  from  him  all  their  other  loomes  within  the 
house,  as  axes,  eitch,  drug-saw,  bow-saw,  and  others  valued 
to  forty  lib."  —  Acct.  Depredations  on  the  Clan  Campbell, 
p.  62,  63. 

drug-sifter,  «.  A  perforated  tray  or  sieve  either 
reciprocating  or  rotatory,  inclosed  in  a  casing,  and 
having  a  drawer  beneath  for  receiving  the  powder. 
It  is  usually  operated  by  a  crank. 

*drug(2),s.    [DRi'DGE,  8.]    A  drudge,  a  slave. 
"  To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 
Freely  command." 

^Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

drug,  v.  t.  &  i.   [DRUG,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  administer  drugs  or  medicines  to  in  excess. 
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2.  To  mix  with  drugs ;  to  introduce  a  narcotic  or 
anaesthetic  drag  into,  generally  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  person  taking  the  mixture  or  compo- 
sition insensible. 

"  I  have  drugged  their  possets." 

Shakesp..  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  render  insensible  by  administering  a  nar- 
cotic or  anesthetic  drug  to;  to  stupefy. 

"  Then  I  could  rest  as  still  as  those 
Whom  he  has  drugged  to  sure  repose." 

Fenton:  Knight  of  the  Sable  Shield. 

til.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  deaden,  to  stupefy. 

"  Drug  thy  memories  lest  thou  learn  it." 

Tennyson:  Locksley  Hall,  77. 

2.  To  surfeit,  to  disgust. 

"  With  pleasure  drugged,  he  almost  longed  for  woe, 
And  e  en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  shades 
below."  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  6. 

3.  To  mix  with  anything  deleterious. 

"  May  life's  unblessed  cup  for  him 
Be  drugged  with  treacheries  to  the  brim. 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

tB.  Intrans. :  To  administer,  prescribe,  or  make 
up  drugs  or  medicines. 

•drugge,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  dragan.]  [DRAw,v.]  iTo 
draw,  to  drag. 

"  To  drugge  and  drawe  what  so  men  wolde  devyse." 
Chauoer:  C.  T.,  147. 

drugged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRUG,  «.] 

•drug-ger,  s.    [Eng.  drug;  -er.]    A  druggist. 

•drug -ge"r-man,  s.  [DRAGOMAK.]  An  inter- 
preter. 

drug-get,  s.  [O.  Fr.  droguet,  a  dimin.  from 
O.  Fr.  droo«e=(l)  a  drag,  (2)  trash,  rubbish;  Sp. 
droqueti;  Ital.  droghetta.] 

Fabric:  A  coarse  woolen  fabric,  felted  or  woven, 
self-colored  or  printed  on  one  side ;  used  to  protect 
carpets. 

drug  -glng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [Dsuo,  c.l 

A.  ifeB.  As  pr.  par.  <K  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  mixing  with  drugs,  or  of 
administering  drugs  or  narcotics  to;  a  stupefying 
or  deadening. 

drug -gist,  8.  [English  drug:  -1st.]  One  whose 
business  it  is  to  deal  in  drugs.  The  business  is  now 
generally  combined  with  that  of  the  apothecary, 
who  compounds  and  prepares  drugs. 


drum 

drum,  *drumme.  «.  [Prob.  an  onomatopoeic 
word;  cf.  Dan.  <irtt»i  =  a  booming  sound,  <•— 

to  boom  ;  troinmf  —  a  drum:  Dut.  from,  tr 

drum;  Gor.  trommel;  Eng.  drone,  v.,  Wirum,  v.j 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally .' 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

A  drum,  a  drum; 
Macbeth  doth  come.** 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
*(2)  A  drummer. 

"  I  was  brouerht  from  prison  into  the  town  of  Xeres  by- 
two  drums  and  a  hundred  shot."— Peake:  Three  to  One 
(1626). 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  rout ;  an  evening  party  at  which  cani-play- 
ing  was  carried  on.    Specially  noisy  drums  were 
humorously  called  Drum-majors. 

(2)  A  tea  before  dinner ;  a  kettle-drum.    (hETTLE- 

DRtJM.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mtis.:  A  musical  instrument  formed  by  stretch- 
ing parchment  over  the  heads  of  a  cylinder  of  wood 
or  over  a  bowl-shaped  metallic  vessel.  The  skin  of 
the  ass  is  a  very  superior  article  for  the  purpose. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  drums:  (1)  the  long  drum 
or  bass  drum  with  two  heads,  held  laterally  and 
played  on  both  ends  with  stuffed-knob  drumsticks. 

(2)  The  side-dram,  having  two  heads,  the  upper  one 
only  being  played  upon  by  two  sticks  of  wood ;  the 
lower   head    has   occasionally    strings   of    catgut. 
stretched  across  its  surface,  aud  then  it  is  called  a 
snare    drum. 

(3)  The  kettle- 
drum (q.  v.), 
always  ein- 
ployod    in 
pairs.  Of  these 
(1)  is  the  ordi- 
nary   drum 


b^nd.    It  is 
employed  -= 
mainly   to 


p 
in 
mar  k 


t  ;  h  i  e 
crease  the 

"big  drum,  or 
grouse  caisse, 
of  the  modern 
orchestra1  is  a 


Kettle-drums. 


in  drugs ;  a  druggist. 

dru -Id,  *dru-yd,  8.  [Lat.  druides  (s.  pi.),  a 
Latinized  form  of  lr.  draoi,  druidh  =  a  magician,  an 
augur;  Gael,  draoi,  draoidh, druidh=&  magician,  a 
sorcerer;  Wei.  derwydd=&  druid  (Skeat).  By  some 
connected  with  Ir.  &  Gael,  darach,  darag;  Wei. 
derw=nn  oak  ;  cf.  Gr.  drws.] 

1.  A  priest  of  the  ancient  Britons  and  Gauls.   1  he 
religion  of  the  Druids  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  similar  to  that  of  the  Brahmins  of  India,  the 
Magi  of  Persia,  and  the  Chaldteans  of  Syria.    They 
worshiped  in  groves,  and  offered  human  sacrifices. 
The  education  of  the  young  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Druids,  and  they  exercised  complete  control 
over  the  minds  of  lay  people.    They  also  acted  as 
judges.    The  Chief  Druidwas  elected  from  the  body 
of  priests,  and  held  his  office  for  life.    They  are  be- 
lieved to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  philosophy, 
geometry,  &c.  The  oak  was  looked  upon  as  a  sacred 
tree,  and  mistletoe,  when  found  growing  on  it,  was 
an  object,  of  veneration 

2.  A  poet,  a  bard.    (Collins.) 

8.  A  member  of  a  secret  society  or  order  insti- 
tuted in  London  about  1780,  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  members.  The  branches  or  lodges  are  called 
Groves. 

dru -Id-ess,  s.  [Eng.  druid;  -ess.]  A  female 
druid. 

dru-Id  -Ic,  dru  Id  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  druid;  -ic; 
-teal.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Druids  or  their  wor- 
ship. 

druidical  circles,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  to  circles 
found  in  Britain,  either  single  or  concentric,  com- 
posed of  huge  upright  stones,  the  use  of  which  is 
not  clearly  determined,  though  they  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  druidical  temples. 
The  most  celebrated  druidical  circle  is  that  at  Stone- 
henge,  in  Wiltshire.  [CYCLOLITH.] 

•dru-Id-Ish,  •dru-id-ysh.  n.  [Eng.druid;  -ish.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  druids ;  druidical. 

"  In  all  places  where  the  druidush  religion  was  fre- 
quented."— llolinshed:  Descr.  of  Britain,  ch.  iv. 


lessened.  It  is  struck  on  one  side  only.  (2)  Is  the 
side-drum  of  the  fife  and  dram  bands.  It  is  occa- 
sionally employed  in  the  orchestra  for  special 
effects.  (3)  Are  either  the  small  kettle-drums  of  the 
cavalry  band,  played  on  horseback ;  or  the  proper 
orchestral  drams,  larger  in  size,  but  similar  in  con- 
struction. They  are  generally  tuned  to  the  tonic 
and  dominant  of  the  composition  in  which  they  are 
used,  but  this  rule  is  not  without  exceptions. 

The  tambourine  is  a  species  of  dram,  consisting 
of  a  single  skin  on  a  frame  or  vessel  open  at  bottom. 
The  heads  are  tightened  by  cords  and  braces,  or  by 
rods  and  screws. 

The  drum  was  a  martial  instrument  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  the  sculptures  of  Thebes 
testify.  Their  long  drum  was  like  the  Indian  tam- 
tam, and  was  beaten  by  the  hand.  It  was  about 
eighteen  inches 
long,  had  a  case 
of  wood  or  metal, 
and  heads  of  pre- 
pared skin,  re- 
sembling parch- 
ment. These  were 
braced  by  cords 
ina  manner  some- 
what similar  to 
the  modern.  The 


Drum  of  Corinthian  Capital 

partly  stripped  of  its 

foliage. 


[DRTJID.] 


and  was  slung 
behind  the  back 
on  a  march. 

The  invention 
of  the  drum  is 
ascribed  to  Bac- 
chus, who  accord- 
ing to  Polygoenus,  gave  his  signal  of  battle  by 
cymbal  and  drum.  It  was.  however,  known  in  very 
early  ages,  and  in  some  form  or  other  among  almost 

8  Z^Arch^:  The  bell-formed  part  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Composite  capitals. 

3.  Anat.:  The  tympanum  or  barrel  of  the  ear: 
the  hollow  part  of  the  ear  behind  the  membrane  of 
the  tympanum  or  membrane  which  closes  the 
external  passage  of  the  ear,  and  receives  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  air. 


fate     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    th8re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh8,     son;     mate,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     K,    oe  =  6;     ey  -  a.      qu  i 


drum -curb 
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drunk 


4-  Comm.:  A  small  cylindrical  box  for  holding 
fruit.  A  keg  with  straight  sides, 

5.  JtfacA. -•  A  cylinder  over  which  a  belt  or  band 
passes.    When  ttie  cylinder  bears  a  load,  it  becomes 
a  roller.    A  roller  frequently  lias  gudgeons  to  allow 
it  to  be  dragged,  as  the  agricultural  and  garden 
rollers.    Such  a  roller  (having  gudgeons  or  axli-t, 
by    the    diminishing    of    its    length    sufficiently, 
becomes   a  wheel.    A  narrow  drum    (belt-bearing 
cylinder)  becomes  a  sheave,  pulley  or  rigger.    The 
barrel  of  a  crane,  windlass,  winch,  or  capstan  on 
which  the  rope  or  chain  winds.     The  cylinder  on 
which    wire    winds,    and   whose  rotation   pulls  it 
through  the  draw-plate.    The  grinding-cylinder  or 
cone  of  somo  mills,  as  the  coffee  or  the  plantation 
mill,    Ac.      The    cylindrical   part  of    a  thrashing 
machine,  upon  which  are  fixed  the  pieces  of  wood 
that  beat  out  the  grain. 

"  The  sheaves  were  carried  between  an  indented  tlnim, 
and  a  number  of  rollers  of  the  same  description  ranged 
round  the  drum." — .-lye.  Sitrv.  E.  Loth.,  p.  74. 

6.  Paper-making:  A  washing-drum  for  rags  con- 
sists of  a  framework  covered  with  wire  gauze,  in 
the  interior  of  which,  connected  with  the  shaft  or 
spindle,  which  is  hollow,  are  two  suction-tubes  by 
which  the   water,    after  circulating    through  the 
rags,  is  carried  away  in  a  constant  stream. 

7.  Calico-printing;    One    name   of   the   cask   in 
which -steam  is  applied  to  printed  fabrics  in  order 
to  fix  the  colors.    It  consists  of  a  hollow  wooden 
cylinder  with  interior  conveniences  for  suspending 
the  cloths  and  covering  them  with  flannel;  after 
which  the  cover  is  applied  and  steam  admitted  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 

8.  Mech.:  A  chamber  of  cylindrical  form  used  in 
heaters,  stoves,  and  flues.    It  is  hollow  and  thin, 
and  generally  forms  a  mere  casing,  but  iu  some 
cases,  as  steam-drums,  is  adapted  to  stand  consid- 
erable pressure.    The  drums  are  radiators,  and  the 
caloric  current  is  compelled  to  follow  a  sinuous 
course  through  the  drum. 

9.  Ichthy. ;  The  same  as  DRUM-FISH  (q.  v.). 

10.  Meteor. ;   An    abbreviation    for   STORM-DRUM 
(q.  v.). 

if  Tom  or  John  Drum's  Entertainment :  A  kind  of 
proverbial  expression  for  ill-treatment,  probably 
alluding  originally  to  some  particular  anecdote. 
Most  of  the  allusions  seem  to  point  to  the  dismiss- 
ing of  some  unwelcome  guest,  with  more  or  less 
ignominy  and  insult. 

"His  porter  or  other  officer  durst  not  for  both  his  ears 
give  the  simplest  man  that  resorted  to  his  house  T<HII 
Dram's  entertainment,  which  is,  to  hale  a  man  in  by  the 
head,  and  thrust  him  out  by  both  the  shoulders."— Holin- 
shed:  Hist,  of  Ireland,  B  2,  col.  1.  (Hares,) 

drum-curb,  s.  A  cylinder  of  wood  or  cast-iron 
inserted  in  a  hole  which  forms  the  commencement 
of  a  shaft,  to  support  a  brick  structure  or  shaft- 
lining.  The  earth  is  dug  away  below  the  edge  of 
the  drum,  and  as  the  latter  sinks  the  courses  of 
brick  are  continually  added  at  the  top. 

drum- cylinder  press,  «. 

Print. :  One  having  a  large  hollow  cylinder.  A 
feature  in  several  forms  of  presses. 

drum-fish,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a  genus  of  fishes, 
so  called  from  the  peculiar  drumming  or  grunting 
noise  which  they  make  under  water.  There  are  two 
species,  one  of  which,  Pogonias  chromis,  is  found 
on  the  coast  of  Florida  and  Georgia. 

"The  under-jaw  of  the  drum-fish  from  Virginia."  — 
Woodwa  rd. 

drum-head,  8. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  head  or  top  of  a  drum. 

2.  Naut. :  The  head  of  the  capstan,  having  square 
holes  to  receive  the  bars. 

Drum-head  court-martial : 

Mil. :  A  court-martial  hastily  summoned,  as  in  the 
field,  or  on  some  sudden  emergency.  The  expression 
is  sometimes  used  figuratively,  to  express  any  sharp 
and  summary  method  of  procedure. 

drum-major,  *. 

Military : 

1.  The  chief  or  first  drummer  of  a  regiment. 

2.  The  name  of  an  officer  in  the  British  army  who 
is  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  drummers  in 
the  various  roll-calls,  and  for  the  invention  and  con- 
struction of  new  beats,  communicated  by  order  of 
the  major  of  the  regiment  to  the  drummers.    The 
office  does  not  appear  to  be  older  than  the  time  of 
Charles  II.    There  was  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
royal  household  called  the  drum-major  general,  who 
granted  licenses  to  other  than  the  royal  troops  for 
the  use  of  drums  in  their  regiments.    (Stainer  <& 
Barrett.) 

3.  In  this  country  the  name  given  to  a  leader  or 
conductor  of  a  military  or  marching  band,  who 
precedes  the  other  members  of  the  band,  and  marks 
the  time  of  the  composition  being  played  by  vari- 
ous evolutions  with  a  long  globe-topped  staff  which 
he  carries. 


drum- in  alter,  s.  One  who  makes  or  deals  in 
drums. 

"The  drum-maker  uses  it,  and  the  cabinet-maker."  — 
Morttm*r, 

*drum-rOOm,  .s-.    A  ball-room. 

"The  bonny  housemaid  begins  to  repair  the  disordered 
drum-room.'' — Fieldttiy:  Tunt  Junes,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  ix. 

drum-Saw,  s.  A  cylindrical  saw  for  sawing 
curved  stuff,  staves  especially.  A  cylinder-saw ;  a 
barrel-saw. 

drum-slade,  s. 

^f^(si<.•. :  A  drummer. 

drum-stick,  *.  The  stick  with  which  a  drum  is 
beaten;  those  for  the  bass-drum  have  stuffed  knob.-. 

IT  Drum-stick  of  a  fowl :  The  pestle-like  thighbone. 
(U.S.  Colloq.) 

drum-Wheel,  s.  A  very  ancient  Oriental  form  of 
water-raising  wheel  which  was  originally  drum- 
shaped,  but  afterward  had  scoop-shaped  buckets. 
which  dipped  up  water  and  conducted  it  toward 
the  axis,  at  or  near  which  it  was  discharged. 
[TYMPANUM.] 

drum,  v.  i.  <fe  t.    [DRUM,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive; 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  beat  or  play  a  tune  on  a  drum. 

"I'll  no  more  drumming;  a  plague  of  all  drums."— 
Shaki-sp.;  All'*  »>//,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  attract  or  beat  up  recruits  by  the  sound  of 
drums,  &c. 

II.  Figuratively ; 

1.  To  make  a  noise  like  that  of  a  drum. 

2.  To  beat  with  the  fingers,  with  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  strokes,  as  though  beating  on  a  drum;  as, 
to  drum  on  the  table. 

"  He  would  invite  me  to  the  garden  by  drumming  upon 
my  knee,  and  by  a  look  of  such  expression  as  it  was  not 
possible  to  misinterpret."  — Cowper:  Treatment  of  his 
Hares. 

*3.  To  beat  or  throb. 
"His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  ofLucrece,  436. 
*4.  To  resound. 

"This  indeed  makes  a  noise  and  drums  in  popular 
ears."— Browne.-  Vulgar  Errors. 

B.  Transitive; 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  perform  on  a  drum;  as,  to  drum  a  tune. 

2.  To  cause  to  move  by  beat  of  drum ;  to  drive  or 
summon  by  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

"They  drummed  and  trumpeted  the  wretches  out  of 
their  hall  of  audience." — Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

3.  Specif.:  To  expel  from  a  regiment  with  dis- 
grace. 

II.  Figuratively; 

1.  To  din  or  beat  into  a  person ;  as,  to  drum  a 
thing  into  a  person's  ears. 

2.  To  sue  or  tout  for  customers. 

*drum-ble  (l),v.  i.  [A  freq.  or  dimin.  from  drone 

(V^be 


a  drone  or  sluggard ;  to  loiter, 
them  to  th 
— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wires, 


"Look,  how  you  drumble:  carry  them  to  the  laundress 
in  Datchet  mead;  quickly,  come."— Shak 
iii.  3. 

2.  To  mumble. 

"  Grey-beard  drumbling  over  a  discourse." 

Nashe:  Have  with  You  to  Saffron  Walden. 

3.  To  sound  like  a  drum. 

"  Violins,  strike  up  aloud, 
Let  the  nimble  hand  belabor 
The  whistling  pipe  and  drumbling  tabor." 

Dray  ton;  Muses'  Elysium;  Nymphal  8. 

drumble -drone,  s.   A  dor  or  dor-beetle. 

"Ever  since  you  used  to  put  drumble-drones  into  my 
desk  to  Bideford  school." — C.  Kingsley:  Westward  Ho! 
ch.  xviii.  (Davies.) 

*drum-ble  (2),'v.  *.  [Etymology  doubtful;  cf. 
drumly.]  To  raise  a  disturbance. 

"  Sic  fate  to  souple  rogues  impart, 
That  drumble  at  the  common  weal!" 

Ramsay:  Poems,  1.  876. 

*drum-le*r,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  a 
dimin.  from  dromond  (q.  v.).]  A  small  ship,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  older  dromon. 

"The  cripple,  an  old  drumler  quite  past  service." — 
Taylor:  Works  (1630). 

drfim-iy,'  *droum-ly,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Muddy,  turbid. 

"  Then  bouses  drumly  German  water, 
To  mak  himsel  look  fair  and  fatter." 

Burns .-  The  Twa  Dogs. 

2.  Dark,  troubled. 

"The  drvmly  echo or  yet  forth  oaer  all  the  aie." 

Douglas.-  Virgil,  1,  618. 


3.  Having  a  gloomy  aspivt. 

"  Fretful,  drumbtu,  dull,  and  dour." 

HwHSuy:  I'ucnis,  i.  306 
•i.  Troubled,  disturbed. 

"Sodcu/ui//  u  season. "— Daillit • .  Letters,  I.  163. 
drum  -mer,  s.    [Eng.  drum ;  -er.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  boats  or  performs  on  a  drain, 
specifically  a  soldier  whose  duty  it  is  to  beat  the 
various  calls,  &c.,  on  a  drum. 

"  Drummer,  strike  up.  and  let  us  march  nwfty." 

Shakesp.:  Uenry  IV.,  Ft.  III.,  iv.  7. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  solicits  custom  for  a  wholesale 
house  ;  a  commercial  traveler.    (American.} 

II.  Entom.:  BIoihJ0iganiea,  the  largest  of  all  the 
species  of  Blattidaj,  or  Cockroaches.  It  measures 
about  three  inches  in  length.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  obtains 
its  name  from  its  habit  of  producing  a  noise  with 
its  head  resembling  a  sharp  knocking  with  the 
knuckles  against  wainscoting.  It  is  said  some- 
times to  devour  the  extremities  of  the  dead,  and 
even  to  attack  people  when  asleep.  It  is  a  hand- 
some insect,  being  of  a  pale,  yellow  color,  like  bone, 
a  nearly  square  spot  on  the  pronotum,  and  a  sort  of 
dash  near  the  base  of  the  tegmina,  black  or  brown. 

drum  -mlfig,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.   [DBCM,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.pur.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Beating  or  performing  on  a  drum. 

2.  Fi(f.:  Making  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  drum. 

3.  Acting  as  a  commercial  traveler. 
"Standing  in  thick  chestnut  sprouts  about  as  high  as 

my  head,  where  hundreds  were  around  me,  I  observed  tne 
females  coming  around  the  dnnnmiitu  raalee.  ^He  means 
of  the  Cicada  septendecim.]" —  Daru-in-  Dr.  Uartmant 
quoted  in  Descent  of  Man  (1871;,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  I. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  or  science  of  beating  or  playing 
on  a  drum. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  making  a  noise  like  that  of  a  drum  ; 
a  noise  like  that  of  a  drum, 

"  The  drumming  of  the  umbrinas  in  the  European  seas 
is  said  to  be  audible  from  a  depth  of  twenty  fathoms." — 
Darwin:  Descent  of  .Van,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  The  act  of  expelling  from  a  regiment  in  dis- 
grace (with  out). 

drum  mbck,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  mixture 
of  meal  and  water. 

Drum  -m6nd,  s.  [A  proper  name,  see  compound.] 

Drummond-llght,  s.  A  light  invented  by  Lieu- 
tenant Drummoud,  about  1826,  to  supply  a  defi- 
ciency which  was  found  to  exist  in  the  means  of 
making  distant  stations  visible  from  each  other, 
It  is  made  by  exposing  a  small  ball  of  quicklime  to 
the  action  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe,  or  the 
lime  may  be  placed  in  the  name  of  a  spirit-lamp 
fed  by  a  jet  of  pure  oxygen  gas.  Drummond's  ap- 
paratus was  so  constructed  that  the  lamp  fed  itself 
automatically  with  spirit  and  with  oxygen,  supply- 
ing itself  with  balls  of  lime  as  they  were  gradually 
consumed,  and  was  provided  with  a  parabolic  sil- 
vered mirror.  With  this  apparatus  the  light  pro- 
duced by  a  ball  of  lime  not  larger  than  a  boy's 
marble  was  visible  at  a  distance  of  nearly  seventy 
miles,  in  a  direct  line.  Subsequently,  Col.  Colby 
made  a  lime-light  signal  visible  a  distance  of  ninety- 
five  miles  in  a  straight  line.  It  is  stated  that,  inten- 
sified by  a  parabolic  reflector,  it  has  been  observed 
at  a  distance  of  112  miles. 

'drums,  -l§r,  s.    [DRUM,  «.]    A  drummer. 
"  The  drum-player,  or  drumsler." — Nomenolator. 

'drunk,  *dronk,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  druncnian.'] 

1.  To  intoxicate. 

"  Thou  inwardly  drunkedest  not  me."—Wycliffe:  Isaiah 
iliii.  24. 

2.  To  drown. 

"She  seide  that  hire  gone  was  in  the  see  dronked." 
William  ofPalerne,  8,516. 

drunk,  *dronk,  *dronke,  *drunke,  pa.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [A.  S.  druncen,  pa.  par.  of  drincan=to  drink.] 
[DKUNKEN.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit.:   Intoxicated  with   strong  drink;  inebri- 
ated ;  stupefied  or  overcome  with  alcoholic  liquors. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Intoxicated,  overcome,  excited  beyond  meas- 
ure. 

"  Smarting  from  old  sufferings,  drunk  with  recent  pros- 
perity."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xv. 

2.  Drenched  or  saturated. 

TT  (1)  Dead,  drunk:  So  drunk  as  to  make  one  lie 
motionless  like  a  dead  person.  [Mad  drunfc.] 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  suau.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shfin;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  afcus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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drunkard 

(2)  -Vrtd  drunk:  So  drunk  as  to  make  one  act  like 
a  madman. 

"An  habitual  drunkard  could  have  told  the  committee 
that  a  man  may  be  mart  flrnnk  at  8  p.  m.,  and  dead  di-iuik 
at  10  p.  m." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 
C.  As  substantive : 
*1.  A  drink,  a  draught. 

"Of  bitter  drunk  he  senden  him  a  sonde." 

Old  Eng.  Miscellany,  p  296. 

2.  A  drunken  bout,  a  spree.    (Slang.) 
drunk  -ard,  s.  [Eng.  drunk,  and  suff.  -ard.]  One 
who  is  given  to  excessive  use  of  strong  drink;  one 
who  is  habitually  or  frequently  drunk. 

"  My  bowels  cannot  hit'.e  her  woes, 
But,  like  a  aruakaitl,  I  must  vomit  them." 

Shakes?.:  Tittta  Andrtmicus,  Hi  1. 

*drunk -ar-dlze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  drunkard  ;-ize.]  To 
act  like  a  druukeu  person. 

"  Her  deaded  heart  incens'd,  she  raves  aloud. 
Doth  madlv  through  the  city  drunkard ize." 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

*drfink -el-ew    few    as    ft),    *dronk-el-ewe, 
*drunk-lew,  *drunk-en-lew,  a.    [Cf.  M.  H.  Ger. 
trunkenlich.] 
1   Drunken,  intoxicated. 

"  Drunkelew  folk  ben  goostli  blynde." 

Hymns  to  the  Virgin,  p.  64. 

2.  Drunken ;  addicted  to  strong  drink. 
"Arfnint-flwwommangretwratheand  strif."—  Wycliffe- 
Ecclesiast.  nvi.  11. 

*drunk-el-ew-nesse  (ew  asu),*dronk-el-ew- 
nesse,  «.  [Eng,  drunkelew;  -ness.]  Drunkenness. 

"They  woneth  hem  todronkelewnesse." — Trevfsa,  ii.  173. 

drunk  en,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  druncen,  pa. 
par.  of  drincan=to  drink.]  [DECNK.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Intoxicated  with   strong    drink;    inebriated, 
drunk. 

2.  Given  to  drink,  or  drunkenness. 

"  My  drunken  butler."— Shakesp.:  Tempest,  T.  L 

3.  Caused  by  or  arising  from  drunkenness. 

"  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully,  but 
as  a  drunken  sleep."— Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

4.  Done  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

"Have  done  ^drunken  slaughter." 

Shakap.:  Richard  III,  ii.  1. 
II.  Figuratively: 
*1.  Saturated,  drenched. 

"  Let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blood." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  Ii.  8. 

2.  A  term  applied  by  workmen  to  a  screw,  the 
thread  of  which  is  uneven  or  worn,  so  that  the  nut 
is  unsteady. 

drunken-cutter,  «.  An  elliptical  cutter-head, 
placed  at  such  obliquity  on  the  shaft  as  to  revolve 
in  a  circular  path ;  a  wobbler. 

•drunk  -en,  »dronk-en,  *drunc-nie,  r.  i.  <t  t. 

SA.  S.  druncnian ;  O.  H.  Ger.  trunkanen,  drunkenen  ; 
eel.  dr«fcna.] 

I.  Intrans. :  To  be  drowned. 

"In  se  dronkenet  folc  fnl  fele." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  138. 

II.  Transitive : 

1.  To  drown,  to  overwhelm. 

"  Swa  thatt  te  king  withth  all  his  ferd 
Wass  drunncnedd  unnder  flodess." 

Onuulum,  14,816. 

2.  To  flood,  to  saturate,  to  drench. 
"iBhaldrunJfcne  thee  with  my  teree."—  WaMffe:  Isaiah 

xvi.  9. 

»drunk'-en-h6d,  *dronk-en-hede,  *drunk-ln- 
hed,  «.  [A.  S.  drmicenMd.]  Drunkenness. 

"Wo  that  risen  erly  to  dnnkenhed."—Wyclife:  Isaiah 
v.  1L 

Mrunk -«n-lew  (ew  as  t),  *dronk-el-ewe, 
•drunk-lew,  a.  [DEONKELEW,  DEUNKEK.] 

•drunk'-en-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  drunken;  -ly.]  In  a 
drunken  or  intoxicated  manner. 

"That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican, 
Hast  thou  tapped  oat,  and  drunkenly  caroused." 

Skakesp.,  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

drunk  -en-ness,  'dronke-nes,  *dronke-nesse, 
•drunke-nesse,  «.    [A.  S.  druncenness.} 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  drunk  or  intoxi- 
cated; intoxication,  inebriation. 

"A  dronkeu  sadness^  and  a  sad  drunkenease." 

Lydyate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  76. 

2.  Habitual  indulgence  in  strong  drink. 

"The  Lacedaemonians  trained  up  their  children  to  hat« 
drunkenness  by  bringing  a  drunken  man  into  their  com- 
pany."— Wattt:  On  the  Mind. 
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II.  Fig. :  Intozication  or  excitement  of  the  mind, 
&c. ;  frenzy. 

"'Tis  vain— my  tongue  can  not  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart.  ' 

Byruti:  Hri'li1  »f  Aliydns,  ii,  18. 

•drunk'  -  en  -  ship,  *drunk  -  ship,  *drunke- 
shepe,  «.  [Eiig.  drunk,  drunken;  -ship.]  Drunk- 
enness. 

"  DrunkeRhepe.    Ebrietas." — Prompt.  Part'. 

*drunk'-en-s&me,  *drunk-in  sum, «.  [English 
drunken;  -somi:.]  Addicted  to  intemperance; 
drunken. 

"His  wiff  was  drunkinsum  and  quhillis  ewill  condi- 
cionit."— Aberdeen  Register  (16th  cent.). 

drunk  -$T-f ,  s.  [Eug.  drunk;  -ery.J  A  tippling- 
house. 

"Boasts  like  his  can  be  bought  in  the  tlrunkeries  any 
day  at  twenty  a  penny." — London  Echo. 

*drunk'-w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  drunk,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  The  tobacco  plant,  Xicofiana  Tabacum. 
(Minsheu.) 

dru-pa -ce-ss,  s.  pf.  [Lat.  dnipa=an  over-ripe, 
wrinkled  olive ;  Gr.  druppa,  from  Gr.  clrupepfs=_ 
ripened  on  the  tree;  drus  (gen.  dryo»)~&  tTee,pepto 
=  to  cook,  ripen,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ticeo?.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  Rosacea3,  more  generally 
called  Amygdaleae  (q.  v.).  It  includes  the  plum, 
cherry,  peach,  and  similar  drupaceous  trees. 

dru,-pa  -cS-oiis,  «.     [Lat.  drupa,  and  Eng.  adj. 
sufl.  -aceous.]    [DBOTACKfi  ] 
Botany  : 

1.  Bearing  or  producing  drupes. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  drupes. 


[Latin  drupa;   Gr.  drappn.]    [DRTJ- 


drupe, 
PACE*.] 

Bot.:  Fruit 
composed  of  a 
single  monosper- 
mous  carpel,  and 
of  which  the  car- 
pellary  leaf  be- 
comes fleshy  at 
its  external  di- 
vision, andligne- 
ons  in  its  internal 
division,  as  in 
the  peach,  cher- 
ry, plum,  &c.  The 
stone  which  in- 
closes the  ker- 
nel is  the  endo- 
carp ;  the  pulpy, 
or  succulent 
part,  the  meso- 
carp.  In  the  Drupe, 

h  or  a  e-chestnnt    J.  Drape  of  Peach.  2.  Sec.  of  Peach- 
and     cocoa  -  nut,  a.  Meeocarp.     b.  Endocarp. 

the  mesocarp  is 

not  succulent,  and  in  the  date   the   endocarp  is 
replaced  by  a  membrane. 

drup'-6-8l,  drup-el,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  drupe 
(q.  v.).J 

Bot.:  A  little  drupe.  The  fruit  of  the  raspberry 
is  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  drupeols. 

dru  -p6s,e,  «.  [Eng.,  &c.,  drupe,  and  (yluc)ose 
q.  V.).J 

Chem. :  C^HuoOg.  A  substance  produced  together 
with  glucose  by  the  action  of  moderately  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  on  glyco-drnpose,  the  stony  con- 
cretions found  in  pears.  It  is  a  grayish-red  body. 
By  boiling  it  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  treating 
the  residue  with  water,  ammonia,  and  alcohol, 
yellowish-white  granules  are  obtained,  which  ex- 
hibit the  properties  of  cellulose.  (Watts:  Diet. 
Chem.) 

druse  (1),  ».  [Gr.  dr<wos=  dew ;  cf .  Bohemian 
druza ;  or.  in  the  opinion  of  Littre,  from  Ger.  druse 
=a  gland. J 

Min. :  A  mineralogical  term  for  any  hollow  space 


drusy  and  sparry  cavities.    (Page.) 

Druse  (2),  Druze,  tDer-uz,  fDor-ouz,  s.  [Deruz 
is  the  Arab.  pi.  of  Deraz.  Named  after  Ed-Derazi, 
who  preached  the  apotheosis  of  the  Khalif  El- 
Hakim.  Seedef.] 

Hat.,  <tc.:  A  politico-religious  sect  of  Moham- 
medan origin,  but  deemed  by  orthodox  Moslems 
heretical.  El-Hakim  Biamr-Allah.  the  sixth  Fati- 
mite  Caliph  of  Egypt,  a  cruel  and  fanatical  man, 
who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  proclaimed  him- 
self an  incarnation  of  God,  and  established  a  secret 
society.  When  walking  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  his 
capi  " 

most 

natedandhisbodyh 

believed  in  his  return  to  this  earth  to  reign  over  it, 
and  propagated  their  faith  in  the  adjacent  lands. 
Two  of  the  most  notable  missionaries  were  the 
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Persian  mpssensers  Hamzah  and  Mohammed  bnu 
Ismail  ed  Derazi.  The  latter  proclaimed  the  Druse 
tenets  with  such  zeal  in  Lebanon  that  the  convert- 
to  belief  in  El-Hakim  were  called  not  Hakiinitip< 
but  Druses.  In  l&K  De  Sacy  published,  at  Paris,  a 
work  iu  two  volumes  called  Kspottt  tie  la  Religion 
des  Druzett,  which  contains  a  great  fund  of  informa- 
tion from  which  subsequent  writers  have  profited. 
Part  of  a  Druse  catechism,  a  copy  of  which  was 
made  in  the  original  Arabic  by  Dr.  De  Forest,  and 
translated  in  to  English  by  Mr.Gra  ham,  may  be  found 
in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bilile,  ii..  71")- 
721.  The  Druses  believe  in  the  unity  of  God,  who 
they  think  was  manifested  in  the  person  of  several 
individuals,  the  last  of  them  Hakim.  They  believe 
in  the  constant  existence  of  five  superior  spiritual 
ministers,  the  greatest  of  them  being  Hamzah  and 
Jesus,  and  hold  the  transmigration  of  souls.  They 
are  divided  into  the 'Okkal  or  Initiated,  and  the 
Juhhftl  or  Ignorant.  Their  day  of  worship  isTburs- 
day.  Ethnologically  they  arc  Arabs  who  came  from 
the  eastern  parts  of  Syria  and  settled  in  Lebanon 
and  Antilebanon  in  the  eleventh  century.  Their 
territory  on  the  Lebanon  is  south  of  the  Maronites. 
They  extend  thence  to  the  Hauran  and  to  Damas- 
cus. In  1S60  they  attacked  the  Maronites,  about 
twelve  thousand  of  whom  they  cruelly  massacred, 
not  sparing  even  women  or  male  children  in  their 
fury.  This  outburst  was  fast  passing  into  a  general 
rise  of  the  Mohammedans  on  the  Christians  of 
Syria,  when  the  arrival  of  Turkish  and  French 
troops,  in  August  and  September,  1860,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  167  Druses,  more  deeply  criminal  than 
others,  restored  at  least  the  semblance  of  tranquil- 
lity. No  similar  outbreak  has  since  occurred. 

drused,  a.    [Eng.  driu(r)  (1)  ,•  -e d.] 
Min.:  Containing  a  druse  or  druses;  drusy. 
drus  '-f,  a.    [Eng.  druse  (1) :  -y.] 
Min. :  Containing  a  large  number  of  very  minute 
crystals. 

drux  -f,  driix  -ey,  a.  [Prob.  from  druse  (I),  s.] 
Ship-build.:  An  epithet  applied  to  timber  iu  a 
state  of  decay,  with  white  spongy  veins. 

dry,  *drey,  *drl,  *drie,  *drlghe,  *drughe, 
•druye,  'dryghe,  *drye,  o.  &  *.  _TA.  S.  dri/,,e, 
drige;  cogn.  with  Dut.  droog;  M.  H.  Ger.tnick-c, 
truge;  Ger.  trocken.  Prob.  connected  ultimately 
with  thirst  and  drink.} 

A..  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Free  from  moisture  or  wetness;  not  moist  or 
wet ;  arid. 

(2)  Without  sap  or  juice;  dried  up,  not  succulent 

"Sirrah,  fetch  drier  logs." 

Shakettp.:  Romeo  and  Julift,  iv.  4. 

(S)  Free  from  rain. 

(4)  Free  from  tears.    [DRY-EYED.] 

2.  Figuratively: 
»(1)  Withered  up. 

"His  right  bond  was  drye."—Wyclifft:  Luke  vi.  6. 

(2)  Thirsty,  athirst. 

"When  I  have  been  (//•'/  it  hath  served  me  instead  of  a 
quart  pot  to  drink  in."—  Shakes?.:  Henry  VI.,  PI.  II.,  iv.  10. 

(3)  Not  giving  milk ;  as,  a  dry  cow. 

"Drue,  aa  kyne  or  bestys  that  wylle  gyfe  no  mylke. 
Exuberts." — Prompt.  Parr. 

(4)  Sarcastic,  severe,  cynical,  satirical,  sneering. 

(5)  Cold,  discouraging. 

"  Returned,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  very  short 
and  dry  answer." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  xix. 

(6)  Cold,    hard,   harsh;    without   sympathy   or 
affection.    (Applied  especially  to  manners.) 

"And  mind  you,  billy,  tho*  ye  looked  dry, 
Ye'll  change  your  fashions,  and  giie  sharp  in-by." 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  87. 

(7)  Severe,  hard. 

"  Of  two  noMemen,  the  one  was  given  to  scoff,  but  kept 
ever  royal  cheer  in  his  house;  the  other  would  ask  of 
those  that  had  been  at  his  table,  was  there  never  a  flout 
or  dry  blow  given  ?" — Bacon. 

(8)  Barren  or  destitute  of  embellishment  or  in- 
terest ;  jejune,  plain. 

"As  we  should  take  care  that  our  style  in  writing  be 
neither  dry  nor  empty." — Ben  Jonson. 

(9)  Stupid,  silly,  insipid. 

"This  jest  isrfry  to  me." — Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost, 
V.  2. 

*(10)  Eager,  anxious,  thinking. 
"  So  <lrv  he  was  for  sway."—  Skakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

(11)  Not  sweet;  applied  to  wines  in  which  no 
sweetness  is  perceptible,  owing  to  the  exact  balanc- 
ing of  the  saccharine  matter  and  the  ferment. 

*(12)  Bloodless. 

"  Thus  are  both  sides  busied  in  this  ilrle  war."—  Daniel: 
ntst.  Ena.,  p.  75. 
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dry-arch 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Comni.:  [DRY-GOODS.] 

2.  Art:  Exhibiting  a  sharp,  frigid  prccisnness  of 
execution,  or  the  want  of    a   delicate    contour  in 
form,  and  of  easy  transition   in  coloring.    [DfiY- 
NESS.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Dryness;  that  which  is  dry ;  a  dry  part,  spot  or 
place. 

2.  Thirst. 

II.  3/o.s. :  A  crack  or  fissure  in  a  stone  running 
through  it  at  various  angles  to  its  bed,  and  render- 
ing it  unfit  to  carry  any  load. 

IT  Dry  vomit  of  Marriott: 

Chciu. :  A  vomit  consisting  of  tartarizod  ammonia 
and  sulphate,  of  copper,  in  equal  proportions  and 
taken  without  liquid.  (Ogihne.) 

Drii  district:  An  American  name  for  a  district  in 
which  no  liquor  is  sold. 

dry-arch,  s. 

Arch.:  An  arch  employed  in  the  foundations  of 
buildings  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  dry. 

*dry-beat,  v.  t.  To  boat  or  chastise  severely,  to 
thrash. 

dry-beaten,  a.  Soundly  or  severely  beaten  or 
thrashed. 

dry-blow, s. 

1.  Orel.  Lang. :  A  hard  or  sharp  blow. 

2.  Med.:  A  blow  which  neither  wounds  nor  sheds 
blood. 

dry-bone, «. 

Mm. :  A  miners'  name  for  an  earthy  variety  of 
Smithsonite  (q.  v.). 

dry-boned,  a.  Without  flesh ;  having  dry,  bare 
bones. 

dry-burrow,  s.  An  inland  burg,  one  not  situ- 
ated on  the  coast.  (English.) 

dry-casting,  s.  The  process  of  casting  in  -which 
the  molds  are  made  from  sand,  and  subsequently 
dried. 

dry-castor,  s.  A  species  of  beaver,  called  also 
the  Parchment  beaver. 

dry  copper,  s. 

Metal. :  Copper  in  its  molten  stage  dissolves  and 
retains  red  oxide  of  copper  Cn2O ;  this  is  called 
Dry-copper.  Pigs  of  copper  containing  cuprous 
oxide  in  solution  present  a  longitudinal  furrow  or 
depression  on  their  upper  surface,  while  the  metal, 
known  then  as  dry  copper,  when  fractured,  has  a 
purplish  red  color,  duller  in  luster,  and  void  of  the 
fibrous  structure  evidenced  in  pure  copper,  while 
its  malleability  is  much  impaired  both  in  the  hot 
and  cold  state.  (Greenwood:  Metallurgy  of  Cup- 
per.) 

dry-cupping,  s. 

Surg. :  The  application  of  the  cupping-glass  with- 
out scarification ;  to  cause  the  revulsion  of  the 
blood  from  any  part  of  the.  body.  • 

dry-darn,  s.   Costivenoss  in  cattle. 

dry-dike,  s.  A  stone  wall  built  without  lime  or 
mortar. 

dry-diker,  s.  One  who  builds  walls  without 
lime. 

dry-distillation,  s.  [DESTRUCTIVE  DISTILLA- 
TION.] 

*dry-dltch,  v.  t.    To  labor  at  in  vain  or  without 

result. 

dry-dock,  s. 

Hydraul.  Eng. :  A  dock  from  which  the  water  is 
withdrawn  after  the  vessel  has  floated  into  it.  Ad- 
vantage is  generally  taken  of  the  floodtide  to  intro- 
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dry-eyed,  a.    Without  tears,  without  weeping. 
"  Si^ht  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long, 

behold?"  Miltun:  I'.  L.,  li.  41)4.  495. 


dryas 


View  of  a  Dry  Dock. 

duce  the  vessel,  and  of  the  ebb  to  withdraw  the 
water.  The  water  flows  out  by  sluices,  and  the 
gates  point  outward  to  resist  the  re-entrance  of 
thewater.  A  graving-dock. 


dry-farand,  a.  Frigid  in  manner,  not  open,  not 
frank. 

*dry-fat,  s.    [DRYFAT.] 

'dry-fellow,  *drye-fellow,  s.    A  miser. 

"  Drue  fellow,  whom  some  call  a  pelt  or  piuchbecke  An'- 
flits  humo."  —  Httloet:  Abecedurium  (1652). 

*dry-fist,  s.    A  miserly  or  parsimonious  fellow. 

*dry-fisted,  a.    Miserly,  niggardly. 

dry  fruit,  s. 

Bot.  :  One  without  pulp. 

dry-gair-flow,  «.  The  place  whore  two  hills 
join,  and  form  a  kind  of  bosom. 

dry-gilding,  a.  A  mode  of  gilding,  by  stooping 
linen  rags  ic  a  solution  of  gold,  burning  the  rags, 
and  then  with  a  piece  of  rag  dipped  in  salt-water 
rubbing  the  ashes  over  the  silver  intended  to  bo 

tilt.    The  method  was  invented  in  Germany,  and  is 
rst   described   in    England  in  the   Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1698. 

dry-goods,  «.  pi. 

Conm.  :  Cloths,  stuffs,  silks,  laces,  &c.,  in  contra- 
distinction to  groceries,  Ac. 

dry-grinding,  a.  The  cutler's  mode  of  sharpen- 
ing and  polishing  steel  goods  on  a  grindstone,  with- 
out water.  It  is  very  injurious  to  the  health.  Two 
remedies,  or  rather  protections,  are  afforded:  (1) 
Abraham's  magnetic-respirator,  which  arrests  the 
particles  of  steel.  [RESPIRATOR.]  (2)  Exposure  of 
put  a  small  portion  of  the  stone,  and  a  tube  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  work  to  carry  off  all  the 
dust. 

dry-meter,  s.  A  form  of  gas-meter  in  which  no 
water  is  used.  [GAS-METER.] 

dry  -multures,  s.    Quantities  of  corn  paid  to  the 
mill,  whether  the  payers  grind  or  not. 
dry-nurse,  «.    [DBYNTTRSE.] 

dry-pile,  a,  A  voltaic  battery  in  which  the  plates 
are  separated  by  layers  of  farinaceous  paste  com- 
bined with  a  deliquescent  salt.  Known  as  De  Luc's 
Column. 

dry-pipe,  a. 

Steam-eng.  :  A  pipe  which  conducts  dry  steam 
from  the  boiler.  The  steam  is  collected  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  free  from  priming. 

dry-point,  a. 

Engr.  :  The  work  of  an  etching-point  upon  a  plate, 
unaccompanied  with  the  use  of  acid,  to  deepen  the 
line  so  made. 

dry-pointing,  a.  The  grinding  of  needles  and 
table-forks. 

dry-press,  s. 

Printing:  One  in  which  the  printed  sheets  are 
pressed  smooth. 

dry-rent,  «. 

Law  :  A  rent  reserved  without  clause  of  distress. 

dry-rot,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  decay  in  timber 
caused  by  the  mycelium  of  several  species  of  fungus, 
which  under  certain  conditions  of  neat  and  moist- 
ure attack  woodwork  in  ships,  houses,  and  wooden 
erections  in  general,  growing  in  the  dark,  and 
rapidly  increasing  in  bulk,  first  covering  the  sur- 
face with  a  series  of  thread-like  filaments,  which 
are  continually  being  added  to,  and  ultimately 
forming  a  thick,  leathery,  white  substance,  such  as 
is  often  found  behind  the  partitions  of  walls,  and 
under  floors.  It  penetrates  the  wood  in  all  direc- 
tions, reducing  it  to  powdery  rottenness,  in  many 
cases  doing  irreparable  mischief  before  it  is 
observed.  The  perfect  plant  is  only  occasionally 
seen  issuing  from  a  crevice  or  some  opening  in  the 
woodwork.  The  following  are  the  names  of  two  of 
the  principal  dry-rot  fungi:  Polyporus  hybridus, 
which  affects  oak  timber  in  ships,  and  P.  destructor, 
as  also  Thelephora  puteana,  chiefly  in  pine-wood, 
in  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings.  Meruliua 
locrymans  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  thick 
mycelium  being  moist,  often  dripping  like  tears, 
hence  its  name  lacrymans  (weeping).  Dcedalea 
quercina  grows  on  decaying  stumps  of  trees,  often 
attaining  a  large  size.  (Smith.) 

dry-sand,  s. 

Casting:  A  mixture  of  sand  and  loam  which  is 
employed  in  making  molds  subsequently  dried  in 
an  oven. 

dry-shod,  a.    [DHYSHOD.] 

dry-stone,  a.  Built  of  stones  laid  without  mor- 
tar. [DRY-DIKE.] 

dry-stove,  ».  A  hot-house  whose  atmosphere  is 
adapted  hygrometrically  for  preserving  the  plants 
of  arid  climates. 


*dry-stool,  *dry-stuill,  s.  \  close  st-,n,l ;  some- 
times called  a  Dry-seat. 

"Item  ane  cannabie  of  grene  taffetie  freinyeit  with 
grene  quhilk  may  serve  for  any  (Iry-stuill  or  a  bed." — /»- 
ventories  (1661),  P-  138. 

dry-talk,  s.  A  phrase  apparently  used  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  denote  any  agreement 
that  is  settled  without  drinking. 

"  The  other  party  averred  in  his  defense  that  nothing 
IKU!  passed  but  a  little  dry.talk,  and  that  could  not  b» 
culled  u  bargain." — Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  11. 

dry,  *dreye,  "iflreyghe,  *drie,  *drighe,  *drye, 
t'.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  drytjan,  dr'njan;  Dut.  droogen.] 
[DRY,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  free  from  or  deprive  of  moisture  of  any  kind ; 
to  make  dry ;  to  arefy,  to  exsiccate. 

2.  To  make  dry  by  rubbing  or  wiping. 

"  Brynge  a  towayl  myn  hamlys  to  drye." 

Seven  Sages,  3,166. 

3.  To  expose  to  heat  for  the  purpose  of  drying. 

4.  To  deprive  of  the  natural  juice,  sap,  or  succu- 
lence. 

"Herbs  and  flowers,  if  they  be  dried  in  the  shade,  or 
dried  in  the  hot  sun  a  small  time,  keep  best." — Bacon. 

5.  To  deprive  or  clear  of  water  or  moisture  by 
draining. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  cause  to  cease  to  flow. 

"  'Twas  rage  alone 

Which,  burning  upward  in  succession,  dries 
The  tears  that  stood  considering  in  her  eyes." 

Dryden. 

2.  To  scorch  or  afflict  greatly  with  thirst. 

"  Their  honorable  men  are  famished,  and  their  multi- 
tude dried  up  with  thirst." — Isaiah  v.  13. 

3.  To  drain,  to  exhaust,  to  empty. 

"Rash  Elpenor,  in  an  evil  hoar, 
Dried  an  immeasurable  bowl." — Philips. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  lose  or  be  deprived  of  moisture ;  to  grow  or 
become  dry. 

"  Sum  of  the  sed  ful  uppe  the  stone,  and  dride  there." — 
Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  156. 

2.  To  become  dry  by  evaporation  ;  to  evaporate. 

3.  To  lose  the  natural  juice,  sap,  or  succulence. 
"Drie  thai  sal  als  hai." — Early  Eng.  Psalter:  Ps.  xxxvi.  2. 
*4.  To  become  withered. 

"  His  armes  drtede  and  wax  al  drye." — Trevlaa,  i.  267. 
HI.  Fig. :  To  be  thirsty,  to  feel  thirst. 

"  Drynke  whan  thou  driest." — P.  Plowman,  508. 
IT  To  dry  up : 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  deprive  totally  of  moisture ;  to  take  all 
moisture  away  from. 

"  The  water  of  the  sea,  which  formerly  covered  it,  was 
in  time  exhaled  and  dried  up  by  the  sun.  — Woodward. 

II.  Fig. :  To  deprive  of  vitality  or  energy, 

"  The  apparent  tendency  of  which  is  to  dry  up  the 
soul." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  ii.  82. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  become  completely  dry,  to  lose  all  moisture. 

2.  To  become  withered. 

"  And  his  hand,  which  he  put  forth  against  him,  dried 
up,  so  that  he  could  not  pull  it  in  again  to  him." — 1  Kings 
xiii.  4. 

II.  Fig. :  To  leave  off  talking.    (Slang.) 

dry  -ad,  ».  [Lat.  Dryadem,  accus.  of  Dryas^a. 
Dryad,  from  Gr.  dryas  (genit.  dryadoa)=&  Dryad,  a 
nymph  of  the  woods,  from  drus  (genit.  dryos)=a. 
tree.] 

Ancient  Myth. :  A  nymph  of  the  woods ;  a  deity 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  woods ;  a  wood-nymph. 
They  differed  from  Hamadryads  (q.  v.)  in  that  the 
latter  were  attached  to  particular  trees,  with  which 
they  were  born  and  died. 

dry-an'-dra,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Dryander,  a 
Swedish  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  belonging  to 
the  order  Proteacese,  natives  of  Australia,  culti- 
vated in  other  countries  for  the  variety  of  the  forma 
and  colors  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
formed  in  cylindrical  clusters. 

dry'-as,  s.  [Gr.  dryas=a  Dryad,  a  nymph  of  the 
oak.  So  named  from  the  leaves  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  oak.] 


achenes. 


boll,    b<Jy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    ag;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


dryer 
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dry -er,  s.    [Eug.  dry;  -c/-.]  drying-off,  «.   The  operation  in  eilding  by  which 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  dries  or  tlRJ  amalgam  of  gold  is  evaporated. 

absorbs  moisture ;  a  drier.  drying-oil,  ». 

"The  ill  effects  of  drinking  are  relieved  by  this  plant,  Paint.:  A  term  applied  to  linseed  and  other  oils. 

which  is  a  great  ilryer  and  opener,  especially  by  perepira-  heated  with  oxide  of  load,  and  used  as  the  bases  of 


tion." — Temple. 
11. 


many  paints  and  varnishes.  On  exposure  to  the  air 
they  absorb  oxygen,  and  become  a  hard,  tough,  dry 


and  yet  no  absolute  line  can  be  drawn  between  it       drying-room    s      The 
and  ovens,  kilns,  &c.  ^Such  are  grain-dryers,  malt-    articles  or  materials   are 

calico,  cores,  and  what  not.    Sometimes  a  kiln. 


dual 

dry  -nurse,  c.  t.    [DEYSURSE.  «.] 

\.  Lit. :  To  briiiK  up  or  rear  without  the  breast. 

"As  Romulus  a  wolf  did  rear. 
So  he  was  drytutrsfd  by  a  bear." 

Butler:   III  Mlras. 
2.  Mil.:  (See  extract.) 

"  When  a  superior  officer  does  not  know  his  duty,  and  i» 
instructed  in  it  by  an  inferior  officer,  he  is  said  to  be  dry- 
nurxfd.  The  inferior  nurses  the  superior  as  a  'Irtinurse 
rears  an  infant." — Bn-io-r:  riirn*'-  <ut<t  l-'ul'l,-. 

apartment    in     which       dry-0-bal  -an  ops,  s.    [Cir.  ilrux  I'cenit.  dri/os)  = 
dried;    as,    gunpowder,    a  tree;   baluiius=aa  acorn;  and  i>psis=sight,  ap- 
pearance.   (Tt'orcesfer.)] 
Bot. :  A.  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 


dryers,  paper-dryers,  &c. 

2.  Paper-making:  The  heated  tables  or  cylinders 

which   expel    the    moisture   from  the  paper    just       drying-stove,  ». 

formed  in  the  machine.  ing  are  dried;  a  stov 

3.  Pottery:  The  oven  which  evaporates  the  moist-  clothes,  &c. 

ore  from  ceramic  work,  (jiving  the  Pieces  a  certain       dry  -ite,  s.    [Gr.  drus  (genit.  dryos)=  a  tree,  an    Bome~o7The"leaves  arelarie  and'coriaceouV.  There 

degree  of  rigidity  and  desiccation,  when  they _are_fit  oak.  Eng.  suff. -«e  (J/m.)  (q._v.).]  .    are  three  species. 


r      A  nlare  where  cores  for  ca't-        aoT-  •  A  «enus  ot  Points  Belonging  to  tne  naturaj 

ove  for  device- tinu  frui 'lining    order  Dipteracew  (q.  v.).    They  are  natives  of  the 

Ult'ar       =    Indian  Archipelago.    D.  camphora,  or  aromatica, 

supplies   the   hard   camphor    or   Camphor-oil  of 


for*  the  subsequent  operations,  according  to  their 
purpose  and  quality.    [POTTERY.] 

4.  Comnt. :  An  oven  for  drying  fruit. 

5.  Agric.:  A  kiln  or  heated  cylinder  for  drying 
grain. 

6.  Domestic:  A  closet  for  drying  clothes  or  cloth. 

7.  A  core  stove. 

8.  Painting :  A  preparation  to  increase  the  drying 
and  hardening  properties  of  paint. 

1)  Litharge  ground  to  a  paste  with  drying-oil. 

2)  White  copperas,  or  sugar  of  lead,  and  drying- 


Geol.:  A  name  applied  to  fragments  of  petrified        .  =  v     ,  thg.     - 

F£c±™Mein  which  the  structure  of  &  wood  -  SStaSSBSaS  aPreGf dr 

3cogmzat>ie.  Palceont.:  A   genus   of   ex 

dry  -If,  dri'-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  dry;  -!j/.]  nearly  allied  to  the  living  gibbons. 

I.  Lit. :  Without  moisture ;  free  from  moisture  or  !u  Miocene  deposits 

damp.  in  France.  They  are 

•<  It  looks  111,  it  eats  dryly.    Marry  'tis   a   withered  bTeTfrugfvorous 


Palceont.:  A   genns   of   extinct    apes,   probably 

They  are  found 


peare."—  Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  ii.  1. 


and    tree-climbing, 
equaling    man     ' 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Coldly,  frigidly,  without  affection,  sympathy,  stature. 

*dry  -fat,  *drie-fatte,  *dry-vat,  s.    [Eng.  dry,    or  encouragement.  *dry -rub,   v.  t. 

ndfat=vat  (q.  v.).]    A  box,  case,  or  packing-case.             "  For  virtue  is  but  dryly  praised,  and  starves."  [Eng.  dry,  and  m6.] 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  i.  To  make    clean  or 

2.  Severely,  sarcastically,  satirically,   cynically,  J>0!ifh,,,b,Lfr(ubbiug 
harshly. 


and/ 

"Such  pamphlets,  whereof  we  have  abroad  eo  good 
store,  as  I  think  would  freight  a  dry-fat  to  the  mart."— 
Slountagu:  Appeal  to  CfKsar,  p.  245. 

dry '-foot,  a.,  odr.  &  «.    [Eng.  dry,  and/oor.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Without  having  the  feet  wet ;  dry- 
shod. 

*2.  Hunting :  Following  game  by  the  scent  of  the 
foot. 

"Nay,  if  he  smell  nothing  but  papers,  I  care  not  for  his 
dry-foot  hunting,  nor  shall  I  need  to  puff  pepper  in  his 
nostrils." — Machin.  Dumb  Knight,  iii.  1. 

*B.  As  adv. :  By  the  scent. 

"A  hunting,  Sir  Oliver,  and  dry-foot,  too!" 

L.  Barry:  Ram  Alley,  iii.  1. 


'Conscious  to  himself  how  dryly  the  king  had  been 
used  by  his  council." — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

3.  Jejunely;  barrenly,  without  embellishment,  or 
anything  to  interest  or  adorn ;  uninterestingly. 
"Some  drily  plain,  without  invention's  aid, 
With  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  made." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  114,  115. 

dry  -ness,  *dri-ness,  s.    [Eug.  dry;  -ness.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 


without  wetting. 

"  At  twelve  years  old 
the  sprightly 
youth  is  able 
To  turn  a  pan- 
cake, or  dryrub 
a  table." 

Anon,  in   Dodsley's  Dryopithecus. 

Coll.  of  Poems. 

*dry-rubbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRY-HUB.] 


»C.  As  subst. :  A  dog  which  pursues  game  by  the    ar,1.?,iti ' 


(1)  An   absence   or  want   of   moisture;    siccity,    verb.) 


*dry-rub'-blng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DRY-HUB.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 


-  _  -   ,     .  v.   -rt»  ei*wei..    AUV  ti^Lwi  jjivi^convji 

(2)  An  absence,  want,  or  loss  of  natural  juice,  sap,    or  polishing  by  rubbing  without  wetting. 


C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  making  clean 


or  succulence. 
"The  marrow  supplies  an  oil  for  the  inunction  of  the 


.  m  , 

u*yB'  *'     l 


bones  and  ligaments  in  the  articulations,  and  particu-       Masonry:  Fissures  in  a  stone  intersecting  it  at 
larlv  of  the  ligaments,  preserving  them  from  dryness  and    various  angles  to  its  bed.  and  rendering  it  unit  to 

— i  -  i-_j      (Ogilvie.) 


rigidity." — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 
(3)  An  absence  of  rain. 


support  a  load, 
dry'-salt-er,  s.    [Eng.  dry,  and  salter.] 


Scent  of  the  foot. 

"  The  truth  is,  my  old  master  intends  to  follow  my 
young  dry-foot  over  Moorfields  to  London."— Ben  Jonson: 
Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  ii.  2. 

dry  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DRY,  «.] 
A.  Aspr. par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

f '  H^vfnf the" quality  or,  property  of  absorbing       f i^oldne^'Mgidity,  absence  or  lack  of  aff ec-    sa*uU,  %?»*  **  dried  and  Salted  m6ats'  pickleS' 

tion  or  warmth  of  feeling.  "Almost  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  I  heard  by  ac- 

"That  for  any  dryness  was  betwixt  them  the  Earl  of  client  of  a  drysalter,  who  had  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
Murray  should  have  been  so  unkind." — Spaldino,  i.  17  tion  and  a  large  fortune,  from  possessing  a  secret  thct 

r->\    A.,  aKo<,n,.nni.TOi,nf  nt  anthnajoam  or  want  of    had  enabled  him  to  send  out  to  the  Indies,  and  other  hot 

()'him.  online  ^  enthusiasm  or  want  Of    c<mntri       beef1*nd  pork,  ln  a  better  state  of  preservation 

sensibility;  coldness.  than  any  of  the  trade.     As  he  was  observed  to  pour  into 

"  It  may  be,  that  by  this  dryness  of  spirit,  God  intends  each  cask  a  small  bottle  of  transparent  liquor,  it  occurred 
to  make  us  the  more  fervent  and  resigned  in  our  direct  to  me,  that  this  could  be  no  other  than  the  spirit  of  sea- 
and  solemn  devotions." — Taylor.  salt." — Sir  W.  Fordyce:  OH  the  Muriat.  Acid  (1790),  p.  7. 

3.  An  absence  or  want  of  that  which  embellishes,       2.  A  dealer  in  dye-stuffs,  chemical  products,  <tc. 

dry-salt -er-y,  s.    [Eng.  drysalter;  -y.] 

1.  The  goods  dealt  in  by  a  drysalter. 

2.  The  place  of  business  of  a  drysalter. 
dry-shod,  a.     [Eng.  dry,  and  shod.]    Without 


moisture ;  as,  a  drying  wind. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  becoming  dry  rapidly ; 
as,  a  drying  oil. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  dry,  or  of  absorb- 
ing moisture  from. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  dry,  or  of  losing 
moisture. 


II.  Sugar-making:  The  exposure  of  crystallizing    enliy-ns  oVinterests Yjejuneness, baldness, 
magma  ^^P^^^^^l^^f:^^^        ..  Be  fai'thful  where  the  author  excels,  and  paraphrase 

where  penury  of  fancy  or  dryness  of  expression  ask  it." — 
Garth. 


molasses  is  drained  from  it  by  mechanical  action. 
[CENTRIFUGAL-MACHINE.] 

An  apartment  in  which  any- 


II.  Art. :  A  term  by  which  artists  express  the  com- 


and  oAepr  morTwings^rngedtheretoTand  mounted    »££  SSeSled'the'  fSbJ'oTthTSn.^.'wlthSS       dry -ster,  ..    [Eng.  dry;  suff.  ster  (q.  v.).] 

"  r  best       l.  The  person  who  has  charge  or  turning  and  dry- 
"   de-    ing  the  grain  in  a  kiln. 

"  The  whole  roofe  and  symmers  of  that  said  kill  were 

ihe central' cha'mberTs  a'itoye" and" apparatus  for       dry-nurse,  s.    [Eng. dry,  and  nurse.]  consumed,  old Eobert  Baillie being ary.te, 

heating.  I.  Ordinary  Language : 


drying-machine,  s. 

Calico-making:  A  machine  for  drying  printed 
calicoes.  The  apparatus  is  in  a  hot  room,  and  has 
a  series  of  heated  steam  chests  and  cylinders  with 
upper  and  lower  rollers,  over  which  the  cloth  is  ex- 


1. Lit. :  A  woman  who  rears  a  child  without  giv- 
ing it  the  breast. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  attends  on  another  in  sickness,  <&c. 
"  Mrs.  Quickly  is  his  nurse,  or  his  drynurse,  or  his  cook, 
or  his  laundry,  his  washer,  and   his  wringer." — Shakesp.: 


to  be  dried  are  placed,  being  made  to  revolve  with 
great  speed,  the  moisture  is  thus  driven  away  by 
the  action  of  centrifugal  force. 


or. 


fit, 
w8r«, 


fare,     amidst, 
wplf,     w6rk, 


what,     au 
who,     s6n; 


William  Lundy,  at  that  tyme,  measter  of  the  mille." — 
Lament:  Diary,  pp.  179,  180. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  dry  cloth  at  a  bleach- 
field. 

"  Dryster  Jock  was  sitting  cracky 
Wi'  Pate  Tamson  o'  the  Hill." 

A.  Wilson:  Poems  (1816),  p.  3. 

*du'-ad,  «.  [Lat.  dualis,  from  duo=two,  I  chang- 
ing to  d  as  a  nominal  endi""  n  T*""  ""'""  «'  *=>«• 
(2)  One  who  has  to  look  after^  and  instruct  the  number  two,  duality. 

du'-al,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  dualis.  from  d»o=two.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Double,  consisting  of  two  parts. 

"  Here  you  have  one-half  of  our  dual  truth."— Tyndall: 
Fray,  of  Science  (Sd  ed.),  vi.  119. 

lather;     we]    w£t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pfit, 
mute,    CUD,    cUre,    nnitc.    cur,    rule,    fill;    try,    Syrian.     »,    oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.      «u  =  Jew. 


posed  tiTthe  drying  air  of  the  apartment.     Similar 

?3"?  £?!£"&?  3L3B?JSJS3rSf&L?Z    Mer^  ™V"'  V  *  .  .    lr*&  *?*  an5mSal  »diigj    The  union  of  two ; 


chines,  both  the  cylinder  machines  and  those  of 


II.  Mil.:  Applied  to  an  inferior  officer,  who  has 
to  instruct  his  superior  in  his  duties. 


dualine 
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dubious 


2.  Cram.:  Expressing  the  number  two  or  duality; 

a  term  applied  to  that  inflection  in  certain  lan- 

f.iatrrs  of  a  verb,  adjective,  pronoun,  or  noun, 
reck,  Sanscrit,  and  Gothic  had  dual  inflection- ; 
English  also  had  dual  forms  for  the  personal 
pronouns.  Arabic  ami  Lithuanian  still  preserve 
these  inflection.-.  As  t  lie  idea  of  two  necessarily  pre- 
ceded that  of  a  larger  number,  the  dual  form  is 
older  than  the  plural. 

"Modern  htiifruacres  have  only  one  variation,  and  so  the 
Latin;  but  the  Oreek  and  Hebrew  have  one  to  signify  two, 
and  another  to  signify  more  than  two  ;  under  one  varia- 
tion the  noun  is  said  to  be  of  the  dual  number,  and  under 
the  other  of  the  plural." — Clarke:  Lot.  Grant. 

B.  As  substantive: 

linim.;  That  number  of  a  verb,  adjective,  &<•.. 
which  is  used  when  only  two  persons  or  things  are 
spoken  of. 

du  -al-ine,  du  -al-In,  s.  [Latin  d«o=two,  and 
Eng.,  &c.  (glycer)in  (q.  v.).] 

< 'lu-iii.:  An  explosive  compound.  Carl  Ditmar 
inventor.  The  composition  is:  Nitro-glycerine,  50 
per  cent. ;  fine  sawdust,  30  per  cent. :  nitrate  of 
potassa,  20  per  cent.  Compared  with  dynamite,  it 
is:  (1)  More  sensitive  to  heat,  and  also  to  mechan- 
ical disturbances,  especially  when  frozen,  when  it 
may  eveu  be  exploded  by  friction.  (2)  Thosawdust 
in  it  has  little  affinity  for  the  nitre-glycerine,  and 
at  best  will  hold  but  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
glycerine, and  on  this  account  very  strong  wrappers 
are  needed  for  the  cartridges.  (3)  Its  specific  grav- 
ity is  T02,  which  is  50  per  cent,  less  than  that  of 
dynamite,  and  as  nitro-glycerine  has  the  same 
explosive  power  in  each,  its  explosive  power  is  50 
per  cent,  less  than  that  of  dynamite  [bulk  for 
bulk?].  (4)  The  gases  from  explosions,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dualine  containing  an  excess  of  car- 
bon, contain  carbonic  oxide,  and  other  noxious 
gases.  Lithofracteur  and  dualine,  however,  can  bo 
exploded,  when  frozen,  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
fulminating  cap,  which  is  not  the  case  with  dyna- 
mite. (Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry.) 

du -al-Is.m,  «.    [Eng.  dual; -ism.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dividing  or  division  into  two ;  a 
twofold  division. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Phil.:  Any  system  which  admits  the  existence 
of  mind  as   distinct  from  matter.     (Opposed  to 
Monism,  q.  v.) 

"  Haeckel  recognizes  but  one  force  in  Nature — the  me- 
chanical ;  and  hence  he  calls  his  profession  of  faith 
Monism,  in  contradistinction  to  Dualism,  which  implies 
a  belief  in  soul  or  spirit,  or  some  force  or  efficient  cause 
other  than  mechanical." — Contemporary  Review. 

2.  Metaph.:  Any  system  which  differentiates  man 
from  the  lower  animals,  by  endowing  him  with  a 
soul. 

3.  Theol.:  That  system  which  accounts  for  the 
existence  of  evil  in  the  world  by  supposing  two 
co-et-ernal  principles ;  one  good,    the  other  evil ; 
specially  Manicheanism  (q.  v.).    Dualism  has  al- 
ways been  condemned  by  the  Christian  Church, 
though  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  brought  about  by 
Satanic  agency,  is  in  reality  a  modified  species  of 
dualism.    The  ration  d'etre  of  dualism  cannot  bo 
better  shown  than  by  the  words  of  St.  Augustine, 
who  was  for  a  short  time  a  Manichean :    "  There 
can  be  no  more  difficult  question  than  this,  If  God 
be  all-powerful,  how  comes  it  there  is  so  much  evil 
in  the  world,  if  he  be  not  the  author  of  it?  " 

4.  Phys.:  The  theory  that  each  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere acts  independently  of  the  other. 

da  -al-Ist,  *da  -al-llst,  s.    [Eng.  dual;  -int.'] 
1.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  dualism ;  a  sup- 
porter of  dualism. 
*2.  One  who  holds  two  offices. 

4ia-al-ls -tic,  a.    [Eng.  dualist;  -ic.] 

1.  Consisting  of  two  parts;  twofold.    The  dualis- 
tic  system  of  philosophy  taught  by  Anaxagoras  and 
Plato  held  that  there  were  two  principles  in  nature, 
the  one  active  and  the  other  passive. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  dualism. 
dualistic  system,  s. 

Chem. :  The  view  that  salts  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  two  binary  compounds. 

du-al  -I-tjf,  *du-al-l-tle,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dualitas, 
from  Lat.  rf«ad'«=dual,  from  d«o=two.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  two  or  twofold ;  double  divis- 
ion. 

"  This  dualitie  after  determinacion,  is  f  onnden  in  every 
creature." — Chaucer:  Testament  of  Lore,  bk.  ii.,  g  14. 

*dnalm  (u  as  w) ,  *dwalm,  *dwaum,  s.   [Prob. 
connected  with  Eng.  qualm  (q.  v.).] 
1.  A  swoon. 

"  But  toil  and  heat  so  overpowered  her  pith, 
That  she  grew  tabetless,  and  swarft  therewith; 
At  last  the  dwatim  yeed  frae  her  bit  and  bit, 
And  she  begins  to  draw  her  limbs  and  sit." 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  25. 


2.  A  sudden  fit  of  sickness. 

"  The  day  it  was  set,  and  the  bridal  to  be, 

The  wife  took  a  rtu'am,  and  lay  down  to  die; 

She  maiiied  and  she  grained  out  of  dolour  and  pain." 
Rit,,,,,:  >.  .*„«,;*,  i.  129. 

*dualm  -f&g  (u  as  w\  *dwaum-ing,  s.  [Eng. 
dunlin  ,'  -i ii'i.  ] 

1.  A  swoon. 

"  To  the  ground  all  maugit  fell  scho  doun, 
And  lay  ane  lang  time  in  ane  dedely  swown, 
Or  ony  speche  or  word  sho  mycht  furth  bringe 
Yet  thus  at  last  said  eftir  his  ,ht'il<>nin<i.'' 

Douglas:   Vii-f/il,  78,  18. 

2.  It  is  metaphorically  applied  to  the  failure  of 
light ;  the  fall  of  evening. 

"  Ae  evening,  just  'bout  dieanminff  o*  the  light, 
An  auld-like  carle  steppit  in,  bedeen." 

Sliirrefs:  Poems,  p.  144. 

*du  -ar-chf,  *da -ar-chle,  s.  [Or.  d»to=two, 
and  arcfto  =  to  rule,  to  govern.]  Government  by 
t\vo ;  the  rule  of  two  persons. 

"  A  i/imir/i/.'  in  the  Church  being  inconsistent  with  a 
monarchic  in  the  State." — Fuller:  Chtti-cli  11/st.,  III.  ii.  3. 

dub  *doub,  *dobben,  *dubben,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
dubban:  cogn.  with  O.  Sw.  dubba=to  strike; 
Icel.  dubba.  Perhaps  a  variant  of  dab  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  confer  knighthood  upon  by  a  blow  of  a  sword 
on  the  shoulder ;  to  create  a  knignt. 

"Unsheath  your  sword,  and  dub  him  presently." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  title  of  knight  is  generally  added. 

"Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  his  blade, 
'Si.  Michael  and  St.  Andrew  aid, 
I  dub  thee  knight.'  "      Scott:  Marmion,  vii.  12. 

*3.  Followed  by  the  prep.  to. 

"Horn  he  dubbedede  to  knighte." 

King  Horn,  499. 

4.  To  confer  any  kind  of  dignity,  rank,  or  charac- 
ter upon. 

"  Our  brother  dubbed  them  gentlewomen." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

^T  It  has  now  an  element  of  the  ludicrous  in  it. 

5.  Followed  by  with ;  to  invest. 

"To  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor.*' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  P.,  ii.  2. 
*6.  To  dress,  to  adorn,  to  array. 

"Hir  hed  was  gayly  dubed  and  dyght." 

Seven  Sages,  3,233. 
*7.  To  adorn,  to  ornament. 

"Alle  the  robes  ben  af rayed  alle  abouten  and  dubbed 
fulle  of  precious  stones." — Maundevtlle,  p.  233. 

8.  (See  extract.) 

"Cock-fighters  trim  the  hackles  and  cut  off  the  comb 
and  gills  of  the  cocks,  and  the  birds  are  then  said  to  be 
dubbed." — Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiii.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  98. 

*9.  To  strike,  to  knock  about. 

"  He  dubs  his  club  about  their  pates." 

Warner:  Albtons  England,  bk.  ii.,  c.  vii. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Ccrp. :  To  dress  off  or  make  smooth,  or  of  an 
even  and  level  surface. 

"  To  be  as  thin  as  a  plank,  and  then  dub  it  smooth  with 
my  adze." — De  Foe:  Robinson  Crusoe. 

2.  Leather-dressing:  To  rub  or  dress  leather  with 
dubbing. 

3.  To  raise  «  nap  on  cloth  by  striking  it  with 
teasles. 

4.  Plastering :  To  fill  up  with  coarse  stuff  irregu- 
larities in  the  face  of  a  wall,  previous  to  finishing 
it  off  with  plaster. 

IT  (1)  To  dub  a  fly:  To  dress  or  make  up  an  arti- 
ficial fly  for  fishing. 

*(2)  To  dub  a  knight:  Ho  who  drank  a  large  pota- 
tion of  wine  or  other  liquor  on  his  knees  to  the 
health  of  his  mistress,  was  jocularly  said  to  bo 
dubbed  a  knight,  and  retained  his  title  for  the 
evening. 

(3)  To  dub  out: 

Plastering :  To  bring  an  uneven  surface  to  a  plane 
by  attaching  pieces  of  tile,  lath,  or  other  matter  to 
the  wall  beneath. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  beat,  as  a  drum. 

"  Who  follow  drummes  before  they  knowe  the  dubbe." 
— Oascoigne:  Fruites  of  War. 

2.  To  make  a  noise,  as  that  of  a  drum. 

"  Now  the  drum  dubs." — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Mad  Lover,  i.  1. 
*dub(l),s.    [DUB,  v.']    A  blow, a  knock, a  stroke, 
"  As  skillful  coopers  hoop  theirtubs 
With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  dubs." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  II.  i. 


dub  (2),  s.     [Fr.  !/„!,.-] 

1.  A  small  pool  of  rain-water;  a  puddle. 

"He 

Ane  standand  stank  femyt  for  to  be, 
Or  than  a  smoith  pule,  or  (tub,  loun  and  fare." 

lttiurjl<is:    Vlrtjil,  243,  8. 

2.  A  gutter;  foul  water  thrown  out. 

3.  (PI.) :  Dirt,  mire. 
dub-skelper,  s.    [£»».] 

1.  One  who  gets  over  the  road  whether  it  be  clean 
or  foul;  a  rambling  fellow. 

2.  Used  contemptuously  for  a  rambling  fellow. 

"  Qhaists  indeed  t  I'll  warrant  it's  some  idle  thili-xkelper 
frae  the  Waal,  coming  after  some  o'  yoursels  on  nae 
honest  errand." — Scott:  St.  lionaii'*  Well,  ch.  ixviii. 

du  -bash,  dfl  -bhash,  s.    [DOBHASH.] 

dubbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DUB,  t?.] 

dub  -her  (1),  s.    [Eug.  dub;  -er.~]    One  who  dubs. 

dub  -ber  (2),  s.  [Hind.  dubbah.~]  A  leathern 
bottle  or  vessel,  made  of  thin,  untanned  goat-skins, 
and  used  in  India  to  hold  oil,  ghee,  <fcc. 

dub  -blng,    *dob-bynge,    pr.  par.,  adj.  &   «. 

[DlJB,  f.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  ct  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  .4«  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  ceremony  of   creating  a    knight; 
knighthood. 

"  A  prince  longeth  for  to  do 
The  gode  knightes  dobbynge." 

Shoreham,  p.  5. 

2.  The  act  of  investing  with  any  dignity,  rank,  or 
character. 

*3r  Dress,  apparel,  array. 

"  His  crown  and  his  kinges  array, 
And  his  dubbing  he  did  oway." 

Holy  Land,  p.  ISO. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  The  act  of  dressing  off  smooth  with  au 
adze. 

2.  Leather  Manuf. :  A  mixture  of  fish-oil  and  tal- 
low which  is  used  to  protect  leather  against  the 
action  of  water.    It  is  rubbed  into  the  hide  after 
currying,  and  is  also  freely  used  upon  the  hose  of 
fire-engines  and  the  boots  of  persons  exposed  to 
wet.     Another  recipe:   Resin,  2  pounds;  tallow,  1 
pound ;  train-oil,  1  gallon.    Also  called  DAUBING. 

2.  Plast. :  Filling  up  with  coarse  stuff  irregulari- 
ties in  the  face  or  a  wall  previous  to  finishing  it 
with  plaster. 

dubbing-out,  s. 

Plast. :  A  system  of  bringing  an  uneven  surface  to 
a  plane  by  attaching  pieces  of  tile,  slate,  lath,  or 
other  matters,  to  the  wall  beneath.  A  projection 
may  be  made  on  a  wall  by  the  same  means ;  pieces 
being  attached  to  the  wall  and  covered  with  plaster 
brought  to  shape  by  the  trowel. 

dubbing-tool,  s.  An  instrument  for  paring  down 
to  an  even  surface.  An  adze. 

dublie.x.    [Arab.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  lii,  called  also 
Alpha  Ursce  Majoris. 

*dB -bl-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  duMws=donbtful ;  per- 
haps only  au  error  for  dubitate  (q.  v.).]  [DUBIOUS.} 
To  doubt,  to  hesitate ;  to  feel  douot  or  Hesitation. 

*du  -bI-8-tJ1,  «.  [Lat.  dubietas,  from  dubius= 
doubtful.]  Doubt,  doubtfulness,  hesitation,  uncer- 
tainty. • 

"  A  state  of  dubiety  and  suspense  is  ever  accompanied 
with  uneasiness." — Richardson. 

*du-bI-OS  -I-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  dubiosus,  from  ilubius 
=  doubtful.] 

1.  Doubt,  doubtfulness,  dubiety. 

"These  relations  ...  do  stir  up  ingenuous  dubt* 
osities  unto  experiment." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk. 
vii.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  A  doubtful  or  uncertain  point  or  matter. 
"Men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths,  dubiosities  for 

certainties." — Browne:   Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xviii. 

du  -bl-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  dubhts,  dubiosus,  from  duo 
=two.] 

I.  Of  persons:  Unsettled,  doubtful,  or  wavering 
in  mind ;  not  determined. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Uncertain,  unsettled,  undetermined,  doubtful, 
open  to  question. 

"Resolved  the  dubious  point  and  sentence  gave." 

Tf  ordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Of  which  the  result  or  issue  is  uncertain ;  doubt- 
ful. 

"Many  already  have  fled  to  the  forest,  and  lurk  on  its 

outskirts, 

Waiting  with  anxious  hearts  the  dubious  fate  of  to- 
morrow." Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  2. 


bfiil,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  snfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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(1)  The  gold  ducat  of  Holland,  weighing   3'494 
grammes,  '983  fine,  value  9s.  4'2d.  sterling,  or  about 

(2)  The  gold  ducat  of  Russia,  which  is  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  weight,  fineness,  and  value  as  the 
Dutch  ducat. 

(3)  Thegolddncat  of  Austria-Hungary,  weighing 
S'4904  grammes,  -flf<6  fine,  value  9s.  4Jid..  or  f2.S4. 

(4)  The  gold    ducat   of  Sweden,    weighing   :i'4Sti 
grammes,  '9766  fine,  value  9s.  3' id.,  or  $2.31. 

(5)  The  gold   ducat   of   Hamburg,   valued    at  5 
marks  banco,  or  Is.  5d.,  or  $1.85. 

(6)  The    silver    ducat    of   Sicily,   weight    22-943 
grammes,  '833  fine,  value  3s.  4'id.,  or  81  cents. 

diic-at-oon',  duc-at-one,  s.    [Fr.ducatuii.  from 
ducat=a  ducat  (q.  v.).] 
Commerce: 

1.  An  old  silver  coin,  worth  about  5s.  3?id.  ster- 
ling, or  $1.27,  sometimes  found  still  circulating  in 
the  Netherland_s. 

2.  A  silver  coin  current  in  Parma,  value  4s.  3d.,  or 
about  $1.00.    Called  also  a  Scudo  (q.  v.). 

"  What  mean  the  elders  else,  those  kirk  dragoons, 
Made  up  of  ears  and  ruffs  like  Dncittons!" 

Cleavelaiid:  Poems  (1651). 

due -da-me,  «.  [Etym.  unknown.]  This  word  is 
only  used  in  the  following  passage,  and  is  described 
by  Jaques  as  "  a  Greek  invocation  to  call  fools  into 
a  circle." 

"  Ducdame,  ducdame,  ducdame; 
Here  shall  he  see 
Gross  fools  as  he, 
An'  if  he  will  come  to  me." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

da -96$  te  -Cum,  phr.  [Lat.  =  you  shall  bring 
with  you.] 

Law:  A  writ  commanding  any  person  to  attend 
in  a  court  of  law,  and  bring  with  him  all  documents, 
writings,  or  evidences  required  in  a  suit. 

diich  -gss,  s.  [Fr.  duchesse;  O.  Fr.  ducesse,  fern. 
of  duc=a  duke  (q.  v.) .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  wife  or  widow  of  a  duke;  a 
lady  who  has  the  sovereignty  of  a  duchy. 

2.  Build. :  A  roofing  slate,  in  size  24  inches  by  16. 


dubiously 

*3.  N'ot  well  or  satisfactorily  known. 

"Three  men  were  sent,  deputed  from  the  crew, 
A  herald  one,  the  dubious  coast  to  view." 

Pops:  Homer's  Odassty,  ix.  99,  100. 

4.  Not  clear  or  plain ;  causing  doubt,  hesitation, 
Or  uncertainty. 

"  Satan  with  less  toil,  and  now  with  ease 
Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave,  by  dubious  lipht." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  ii.  1,041,  1,042. 

du  -bl-ous-ly1 ,  adv.  [Eng.  dubious;  -(.y.]  Doubt- 
fully ;  with  doubt  or  hesitation ;  uncertainty. 

"  Authors  write  often  dubiously,  even  in  matters  wherein 
is  expected  a  strict  definite  truth.' — Browne:  Vuloar  Er- 
rors. 

du  -bl-ous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  dubious;  -nese.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dubious;  doubt- 
fulness, uncertainty,  hesitation. 

"  She  speaks  with  dubiousness,  not  with  the  certainty  of 
•  goddess.*' — Broome. 

Z.  Uncertainty  of  issue  or  event. 

*du  -blt-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  dubitabilis,  from  dubito 
=  to  doubt,  from  dubiux  =  doubtful,]  Doubtful, 
uncertain ;  open  to  or  admitting  of  doubt  or  ques- 
tion. 

"The  ground  of  invocation  of  saints  or  angels  being  at 
least  ditbitable." — Dr.  S.  More:  Antidote  against  Idolatry, 
^>.  25. 

*du'-blt-a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  dubitab(le);  -ly.] 
Doubtfully,  uncertainly. 

*du  -blt-an-SJf,  s.  [  Lat.  dubitana,  pr.  par.  of 
dufcito=to  doubt.]  Doubt,  hesitation,  uncertainty, 
doubtfulness. 

"They  are  most  fully  without  all  dwbitancy  resolved 
that  all  the  joys  of  heaven  are  forfeited  by  this  choice." — 
Hammond:  Sermons,  vi. 

*du'^blt-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  dubitatum,  sup.  of  dubito 
=to  doubt.]  To  doubt,  to  hesitate,  to  waver. 

"If,  for  example,  he  were  to  loiter  dubitating,  and  not 
«ome.*' — Carlylei  Fr.  Revol..  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

*du  -blt-a-tlng,  a.  [DUBITATE,  t>.]  Hesitating, 
doubtful.  du;h '-jr.  s.  [Fr.  duchi,  from  Low  Lat.  dueatus, 

*du  -blt-a-tlng-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  dubitating;  -(«.]    from  dux=a  leader.]    The  territory,  jurisdiction, 
Hesitatingly,  douWiily ;  with  hesitation  or  doubt.    or  dominions  of  a  duke ;  a  dukedom. 

duck  (1),  8.     [Dut.  dock  =  linen  cloth,  canvas; 
Dan.  rfwg=cloth;  Sw.  duk;  Icel.  dukr;  Ger.  fwrft.] 
Fabric:  A  species  of  flax  fabric  lighter  and  finer 
than  canvas. 

"Some  were,  as  usual,  in  snow-white  smock-frocks  of 
Russia  duck.'' — Hardy:  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  ch. 
ix.,  p.  127. 

duck  (2).  *docke,  *doke,  *duke,  s.  [Lit.=a 
diver;  the  final  e=A.  S.  -a  sun.,  denoting  the  agent, 
as  in  hunt-a=8L  hunter;  from  Mid.  Eng.  ducken=to 
dive.]  [Decs,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  An  inclination  of    the  head,  resembling    the 
motion  of  a  duck  in  water. 

"  Here  be  without  duck  or  nod, 
Other  trippings  to  be  trod." 

Hilton,  Comus,  960,  961. 

«3.  A  bow. 

"  As  it  is  also  their  generall  cnstpme  scarcely  to  salute 
any  man,  yet  may  they  neither  omitte  crosse,  nor  carved 
statue,  without  a  religious  duck." — Discov.  of  New  World. 
p.  128. 

4.  A  game  in  which  a  small  stone,  placed  on  a 
larger,  is  to  be  hit  off  by  the  player  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. 

5.  The  same  as  DUCK'S-EGG  (q.  v.). 

"  Five  wickets  for  eighty-one,  Mr.  Wilson's  contribu- 
tion being  a  duck." — London  Echo. 

II.  Ornithology: 

1.  The  popular  name  given  to  various  Anatidee, 
and  especially  to  those  of   the  two   sub-families 
Auatinfle  and_Fuligulinse.  The  former  are  called,  by 
Swainson,  River  ducks,  or  sometimes  also   True 
ducks,  and  the  latter  Sea  ducks.    A  similar  distinc- 
tion into  Sea  ducks  and  Pond  ducks  had  long  ago 
been  made  by  Willughby,  who,  however,  admitted 
that  for  it  "we  are  beholden  to  Mr.  Johnson."   The 
Anatinee  have  the  bill  broad  and  lengthened,  the 
nostrils  basal,  the  legs  very  short,  and  the  hinder 
toe  slightly  lobed.    The  Fuligulin«e  have  the  hinder 
toe  very  broad.    The  Anatinse,  or  True  ducks,  are 
migratory  birds,  coming  and  going  in  large  flocks. 
They  build  near  fresh-water  lakes,  placing  the  nest 
among  reeds,  sedges,  &c.,  or  sometimes  in  hollow 
trees. 

2.  A  book-name  for  the  family  Anatidee,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  ducks  properly  so  called,  contains 
the  Geese,  the  Swans,  &c.    [ANATID*.] 

IT  A  lame  duck:  On  the  Stock  Exchange,  a  de- 
faulter. 

duck-and-drake,  ducks  and  drakes,  s.  A  pop- 
ular name  for  a  game- in  which  a  flat  piece  of  stone, 


"Answered  dubitatingly." — Carlyle:  Letters  and  Speeches 
O/  Cromwell,  iii.  194. 

*du-blt-a  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  dubitatio,  from  dubilo 
=to  doubt ;  Fr.  dubitation ;  Sp.  dubitacion.]  Doubt, 
hesitation,  uncertainty. 

"  To  which  without  dubitation  he  does  peremptorily 
adhere." — Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pi.  ii.,  bk.  ii. 

*du'-blt-a-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  dubitativus,  from  <Ju- 
bitatum,  sup.  of  dubito=to  doubt;  Fr.  dubitatif; 
Sp  &  Ital.  dubitativo.]  Tending  to  doubt. 

•du'-blar,  s.  [DOTTBLEH.]  A  large  dish ;  a  charger. 

"  My  berne,  scho  sayis,  hes  of  hir  awin, — 
Dischis  and  dublaris  nyne  or  ten." 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  168. 

du-bcis-ln  (bols  as  bwasj.s.  [Mod  Lat.  du- 
boi»(ia);  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  extracted  from  Duboisia 
myoporoides.  It  is  said  to  be  identical  with  Hyos- 
cyamine,  CnH23NO3. 

du'-cal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ducalis= pertaining 
to  a  leader,  dux  (genit.  d«eis)=a  leader.]  [DcKE.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  duke. 

"A  blue  riband  or  a  ducal  coronet."— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Enu.,  ch.  Ti. 

du'-cal-iy,  adv.  fEng.  ducal;  -Zy.]  In  manner 
of  a  duke ;  in  relation  to  a  duke,  or  a  ducal  family. 

duc'-at,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  ducafo=a  ducat,  a 
duchy,  from  Low  Lat.  ducatus=&  duchy,  so  called 
from  the  fact 
that  when  first 
coined  in  the 
Duchy  of  Apu- 
lia, about  A.  D. 
1140,  ducats 
bore  the  le- 
gend, "  Sit  tibi, 
Christe  datus, 
quern  tu  regis. 
iste  dueatus. 
Sp.  &  Port,  du- 
cado.J 

Comm. :  The 
name  of  a  coin  current  in  several  countries.  It  is 
no  longer  the  monetary  unit  in  any  country  It 
was  formerly  a  favorite  coin  with  the  Dutch,  and, 
owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  pieces  struck,  they 
were  sought  for  and  imitated  by  several  other 
countries,  and  especially  Russia.  Ducats  now 
everywhere  circulate  at  a  valuation,  where  they 
circulate  at  all,  or  are  bought  and  sold  simply  as 
bullion.  The  following  are  some  of  the  best  known : 


Dutch  Ducat. 


duck 

slate,  &c.,  is  thrown  so  as  to  skip  along  the  surface 
of  water.  This  is  only  a  part  of  the  name  formerly 
given  to  this  puerile  amusement. 

"Epostracismus.  Lusus  quo  testulam  aut  lamellam 
sive  lapillum  distringunt  super  aquae  aequor,  numerum- 
que  saltuum,  quos  fucit  priusqutim  desidat,  ineunt:  vic- 
toria penes  ilium  relicta,  «iui  saliuum  multitudinesuperet. 
t"  Epostracismus:  A  game  in  which  a  small  shell,  a  thin 
plate  of  metal  or  a  flat  stone  is  projected  along  the  face 
of  the  water  and  the  number  of  skips  it  makes  before  it 
sinks  noted:  the  victory  is  his  who  makes  the  greatest 
number  of  skips."]  Greek,  Epostrakismos.  A  Kind  of 
sport  or  play  with  an  oister  shell  or  u  stone  throwne  into 
the  water,  and  making  circles  yer  it  sinke,  &c.  It  is 
culled  a  ducke  and  a  drake,  and  a  half-penie  cake."— 
yomenclator.  (.Yto-ejf.) 

IT  To  makf  ilit<-ks  and  drakes  of:  To  squander,  to 
waste,  to  throw  away  foolishly. 

*duck-and-drake,  r.  t.  To  make  ducks  and 
drakes  of ;  to  squander. 

"  Vuck-and-ilrake  it  away  for  a  frolic." — Gentleman  In. 
structed,  p.  18. 

duck-ant,  8. 

ZoOl. :  A  species  of  Termes.  or  white  ant,  a  native 
of  Jamaica.  The  duck-ants  nestle  in  clusters  on 
trees. 

duck-bill,  e.   [DUCKBILL.] 

duck-billed,  a.  Having  a  bill  like  that  of  a 
duck ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Ornithorhyuchus 
(q.  v.). 

duck-bills,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  to  the  broad- 
toed  shoes  worn  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

duck-hawer,  «. 

Bot. :  Bromus  mollis.    (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

duck-hawk,  s. 

i >fnith. :  The  Moor  Buzzard  (q.  v.). 

duck-meat,  duck's-meat,  duke's-meat,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  several  species  of  Lem- 
ua,  especially  Lemna  minor.  [LEMNACE.fi.] 

duck-mole,  s.    [DDCKBILL.] 

duck-mud,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Confervae. 
and  other  delicate  greon-spored  Algee.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

duck-pond,  s.    A  pond  in  a  farm-yard. 

Duck-pond  weed : 

Bot.:  Lemna  minor.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

duck-weed,  s.    [DUCKWEED.] 

duck-wheat, «. 

Bot.:  Red  wheat,  a  Kentish  word  in  Cotgrave's 
time.  (Halliwell.) 

duck- willow,  s. 

Bot. :  Salti  alba.    (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

duck's-blll.K.    [DUCKBILL.] 

Print. :  A  tongue  cut  in  a  piece  of  stout  paper  and 
pasted  on  the  tympan  at  the  bottom  of  the  tympan- 
sheet,  to  support  the  paper  when  laid  on  the 
tympan,  used  in  hand  and  job  presses. 

Duck' s-biil  bit:  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted  to  be 
used  in  a  brace.  It  has  no  lip.  but  the  screw -cylin- 
der which  forms  the  barrel  of  the  tool  terminates 
in  a  rounded  portion  whose  edge  is  sharpened  to 
form  the  cutter. 

Duck'i-bill  limpet: 

ZoOl. :  Parmophorus,&  genus  of  Gasteropoda  be- 
longing to  the  family  Fissurellidee.  The  animal  is 
very  large  compared  with  its  shell,  which  is  oblongr 
smooth,  and  white,  but  without  perforation  or 
notch,  and  is  permanently  covered  by  the  mantle 
of  the  animal,  which  is  black.  It  inhabits  shallow 
water,  under  stones.  Ten  species  are  described 
from  the  Red  Sea,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  &c. 

duck's-egg,  *. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  egg  of  a  duck. 

2.  Cricket :  No  score,  the  figure  0. 
duck's-foot, «. 

Botany : 

1.  Alchemilla  vulgarit,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf. 
(Britten  tSb  Holland.) 

2.  Podophyllum,    a    genus    of    ranuuculaceous 
plants.    ( Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Duck's-foot  propeller:  A  collapsing  and  expand- 
ing propeller  which  offers  but  little  resistance  in 
the  non-effective  motion,  but  expands  to  its  full 
breadth  in  delivering  the  effective  stroke,  forming 
a  kind  of  folding  oar,  which  opens  to  act  against 
the  water  when  pushed  outward,  and  closes  when 
drawn  back  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  The  idea 
was  taken  from  the  foot  of  a  duck,  .and  was  first 
tried  by  the  celebrated  Bernoulli. 

duck  (3),  e.  [E.  Fries,  dok,  dokke=&  doll;  Dan. 
dukke;  Sw.  docka;  O.  H.  Ger.  tochd  (Skeat).]  A 
pet,  a  darling ;  a  term  of  endearment,  fondness,  or 
admiration. 

"  Will  you  buy  any  tape  or  lace  for  your  cap, 
My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv  4. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    wgt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


duck 

duck,  *douken,  *duken,  r.  /'.  i  /.  [Dut.  <luiken 
=  to  stoop,  dive;  Dan.  itukke  =  la  duck  or  plunge; 
Sw.  dyka;  Ger.  tauchen.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. .  To  dive ;  to  dip  or  plunge  the  head  in 
water. 

"  Thou  art  wickedly  devout; 
In  Tiber  ducking  thrice  by  break  of  day." 

Vryden:  Perstus,  sat.  ii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  bob  the  head,  to  drop  the  head  like  a  duck. 

2.  To  bow,  to  cringe. 

"  The  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  dip,  plunge,  or  thrust  under  water, 
and  suddenly  withdraw. 

"  The  priest  of  Baal  was  reviled  and  insulted,  some- 
times beaten,  sometimes  dwc^erf."— .Unc««/ay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ilii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  bow,  to  bend  down,  to  stoop. 

"  When  at  a  skirmish  first  he  hears 
The  bullets  whistling  round  his  ears, 
Will  duck  his  head  aside."  Swift. 

II  To  duck  «p ; 

ffaut. :  To  clear  or  haul  a  sail  out  of  any  position 
which  interferes  with  tho  helmsman's  view. 

duck-bill,  s.    [Eng.  duck,  and  6///.] 

Zool. :  OrnithorhynehMS  anatinus^  also  called  tho 
Duck-mole,  Water-mole,  or  Duck-billed  Platypus,  a 
genus  of  mam- 
mals peculiar  to 
Australia  and  the 
neighboring 
islands.  It  is  of 
all  animals  which 
suckle  their 
young  the  most 
likoabird.  Ithas 
a  rather  flat  body 
of  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length, 
and  the  head  and 
suout  greatly  re- 
semble those  of  a 
duck,  whence  the 
popular  name; 
the  feet  are 
webbed  and  flat,  Duckbill, 

tail  short,  broad, 
and  flat.    [OENITHOBHYXCHUS,  PLATYPUS.] 

ducked,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DucK,  u.} 

duck  -er,  s.    [Eug.  duck;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  dives  or  ducks  into  the  water. 

2.  Fig. :  A  cringer. 

"  No,  dainty  duckers, 

TJp  with  your  three-piled  spirits,  your  wrought  valors." 
llraum.  &•  Flet.:  Phtlaster,  iv.  1. 

duck  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DtJCK,  v.] 
A.   <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj.:    (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  dipping  or  plunging  iu  water. 
"After  which  the  ceremony  of  ducking  was  not  omitted." 

— Coofc:  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  bowing,  bending  the  head,  or 
cringing. 

"  Let  him  scoffingly  call  it  cringing  or  ducking.1' — State 
Trials:  Abp.  Land  (an.  1640). 

ducking-pond,  s.  Formerly  this  was  a  com- 
mon adjunct  to  any  place  where  a  number  of  habi- 
tations were  collected  together,  and  was  in  general 
use  for  the  summary  punishment  of  petty  offenders 
of  various  descriptions. 

"This  was  his  name  now,  once  he  had  another, 
Until  the  ducking-pond  made  him  a  brother." 

Satur  against  Hyiiocrttes  (1689).    (Sana.) 
ducklng-StOOl,  s.    A  kind  of  stool  or  chair  on 
which    scolds  were    tied  and  ducked.    [CucMNG- 
STOOL.] 

"Reclaim  the  obstinately  opprobrious  and  virulent 
woman,  and  make  the  ducking-stool  more  useful."—  Addi- 
son. Freeholder. 

duck-legged,  a.  [Eng.  duck,  and  legged.]  Hav- 
ing short,  waddling  legs. 

"  Dtlcklegged,  short  waisted,  such  a  dwarf  she  is, 
That  she  must  rise  ou  tiptoes  for  a  kiss." 

Dryden}  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

duck -ling,  *doke-llnge,  s.  [Eng.  duck  (•>),  ?., 
and  dimin.  yuff.  -ling.]  A  young  duck;  tho  brood 
of  tho  duck. 

"Ducklings,  though  hatched  and  led  by  n  hen,  if  she 
brings  them  to  tho  brink  of  a  river  or  pond,  presently 
leave  her,  and  in  they  go." — Rail:  On  the  Creation. 

'due-key',  v.  t.  [DECOY.]  To  decoy,  to  entice, 
to  allure. 

"With  this  he  duckoyt  little  fishes,  and  preys  upon 
them." — Qretc. 
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*duc-k6y',  s.  [Dticov,  s.]  A  decoy,  a  snare,  an 
allurement* 

"Seducers  have  found  it  the  most  compendious  way 
to  their  designs,  to  lead  captive  silly  women,  and  make 
them  the  dttckuys  to  their  whole  family." — More;  Decay  <'f 

r>>-t'j, 

duck  -t<5wn-ite,  *.  [From  Ducktowu,  in  Ten- 
iH'Stfee,  where  it  is  found,  and  Eng.suff.  -ite  (Min.).\ 

Min. :  A  blackish  copper  ore,  probably  only  a 
mixture,  grains  of  pyrite  being  visible  through  tho 
mass,  and  also  a  softer  gray  mineral,  which  is 
probably  chalcocite.  (Dana.) 

duck  -weed,  s.    [Eug.  d«cfr,  and  weed.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  general  name  for  the  species  of  Lerana,  more 
especially  Lemna  minor.    Also  called  Duck-moat 
(q.v.). 

"What  we  call  duckweed  hath  a  leaf  no  bigger  thfin  u 
thyme  leaf,  but  of  a  fresher  green;  mid  pntteth  forth  a 
little  string  into  the  water,  far  from  the  bottom."— 
Bacon, 

2.  (PI.) :  One  of  the  two  English  names  given  by 
Lindley  to  his  order  Lenmacete,  the  other  being 
Lenin  ads, 

duct,  s.  [Lat.  ducfu*=a  leading  or  guiding,  a 
pipe;  duco=toleadordraw.J 

*I.  Ord.Lang.:  Guidance,  direction,  lead. 
"This  doctrine  leaves  nothing  to  UH  but  only  to  obey 
our  fate,  to  follow  the  duct  of  the  stars." — Hammond. 

II.  Tech.:  A  tube,  canal,  or  passage  by  which  a 
fluid  or  other  substance  is  conveyed  or  conducted : 
used— 

1.  Anat.:  One  of  the  vessels  or  canals  by  which 
the  blood,  chyle,  lymph,  &c.,  are  conveyed  from  one 
part  of  tho  body  to  another. 

2.  Bat.  (PI.) :  Tubular  vessels  marked  by  trans- 
verse lines  or  dots.    They  constitute  one  of  the  two 
principal  kinds  of  vascular  tissue,  tho  other  being 
spiral  vessels,  of  which,  however,  four  varieties  of 
them — viz.,  the  closed,  the  annular,  the  reticulated, 
and  the  scalariform  ducts— are  modifications.    An- 
other type  of  duct,  called  Dotted  ducts,  constitutes 
bothrenchyma  (q.v.).    (Lindley.) 

*duct'-I-ble,  a.  [Lat.  dttctibilis,  from  ductuK, 
pa.  par.  of  duco—to  lead,  to  draw.]  The  same  as 
DUCTILE  (q.  v.). 

"It  [iron]  is  malleable  and  ductible  with  difficulty."— 
Fuller:  Worthies,  Shropshire. 

diict  -lie,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ducfttt8=easy  to  be 
led;  duco=to lead.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  That  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads  or  wire. 
"  Twice  ten  of  tin,  and  twelve  of  ductile  gold." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  32. 

*2.  Pliant,  capable  of  being  molded. 

"The  ductile  wax  with  busy  hands  I  mold." 

J'»fn':  Homer's  Odyssey,  xii.  20H. 

*3.  Flexible,  pliable. 

"  The  ductile  rind  and  leaves of  radiant,  gold." 

Vryden:   Virgil's  Mnei'l,  vi.  211. 

*II.  Fig.:  Tractable,  pliable ;  yielding  to  persua- 
sion or  advice. 

''Their  designing  leaders  cannot  desire  ft  more  ductil 
and  easy  people  to  work  upon."—  Addison;  Freeholder. 

*X  For  the  difference  between  ductile  and  docile, 
see  DOCILE. 

*duct  -Ile-1? ,  adv.  [English  ductile;  -ly.]  In  a 
ductile  manner. 

duct -lie-ness,  duct-il  ness,  s.  [Eng.  ductile; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  ductile;  ductility, 
pliableness. 

"  I,  when  I  value  gold,  may  think  upon 
The  ductilene&s,  the  application, 
The  wholesomeness,  the  ingenuity, 
From  rust,  from  soil,  from  fire  ever  free." 

Donne-.  Elegy  18. 

duCt-Il-Im  -e-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  ductili(ty},  and  Gr. 
metron=&  measure.] 

Metal. :  An  instrument  invented  by  M  Regnior 
for  ascertaining  the  relative  ductility  of  metals. 
The  metal  to  be  tested  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
blows  from  a  mass  of  iron  of  given  weight  attached 
to  a  lever,  and  the  effect  produced  is  shown  upon  a 
graduated  arc. 

duct-U  -I-t$f,    s.      [Latin   duct  it  is  =  easily   led, 
ductile.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  /,/'.;  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*' Yellow  color  and  ductility  are  properties  of  gold." — 
Watts.-  Logic. 

2.  Fig. :  The  quality  of  being  pliant  or  yielding  to 
persuasion  or  advice. 

"There  is  not  yet  such  a  convenient  ductility  in  the 
human  understanding." — Burke:  Tracts  on  the  Popery 
Lttics. 
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II.  ^fctal.:  The  quality  of  adaptednees  for  draw 

itig  into  wire;  as  malleability  is  for  being  beaten 
into  leaves.  The  order  of  metals  in  these  two  re- 
spects is  as  follows:  Ductility—  Gold,  Silver.  Plat- 
inum, Iron,  Copper,  Zinc,  Tin,  Lead,  and  Nickel: 
Malleability—  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Tin,  Platinum, 
Lead,  Zinc,  Iron,  and  Nickel.  The  less  ductile  ^<>tt 
metals,  such  as  magnesium,  which  cannot  be  drawn, 
are  converted  into  wire  by  the  process  of  pressing 
or  squirting. 

*diic  -tlon,  s.  fLat.  diictio,  from  ductu>*,  pa. 
par.  of  dttC0Tj  Leading,  guidance. 

"  The  meanly  wise  and  common  ductions  of  bemisted 
nature."—  Felt  ham:  Resolves,  ii.  66. 

due  -tor,  s.    [Lat.,  fromdwcfus,  pa.  par.  of  duco.J 

1.  Ord.  Lanfj.  :  A  loader,  a  guide.  t 

2.  Calico-print.:  A  gauge  or  straight-edge  to  re- 
move superfluous  material,  as  one  on  the  color- 
roller  of  a  calico-  printing  machine,  inking-rollers, 
&c. 


ductor-roller,  *. 

Print.:  A  roller  to  conduct  ink  to  another  roller 
or  cylinder. 

*duc  -ture,  s,  [Lat.  ductura,  from  ductus,  pa. 
par.  of  dttco.]  Guidance,  leading,  direction. 

"  So  far  as  the  tincture.  of  common  reason,  scripture, 
and  experience  will  direct  our  enquiries."—  South:  Ser- 
j/itms,  v.  109. 

*duc-tus,  s.    [Lat.] 
Anat.  :  A  duct  (q.v.). 
dud,  s,    [Gael.,  a  rag.] 

1.  A  rag  ;  generally  in  tho  plural. 

"  '  Every  dud  bids  (mother  good  day,'  Scotch  proverb, 
spoken  of  people  iu  rugs  and  tatters."  —  Kelly,  p.  109. 

2.  (Pf.)  :  Clothing  generally,  especially  such  as  is 
of  an  inferior  quality. 

"  Rest  o'  the  siller  when  Ailie  has  had  her  new  gown, 
and  the  bairns  thair  bits  o'  duds."  —  Scott:  Guy  Mannering, 
ch.  xxvi. 

dud  -die,  s  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  A  dish,  with  two 
ears,  turned  out  of  solid  wood. 

dud  -die,  dud-dy,  o.    [Gael,  dudach.]    Ragged. 
"For  there  isna  a  wheen  duddie  bairns  to  be  crying 
after  Rne."—  Scott:  Heart  of  ^id-Lothian,  ch.  xxi. 

dud  -dl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  duddy;  -ness.]  Ragged- 
ness. 

dude,  s.  [Etym.  unknown,  hut  it  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  a  child's  pronunciation  of  good.]  A 
word  coined  a  few  years  ago  as  a  slang  expression 
(but  now,  by  constant  use,  dignified  into  semi- 
respectability)  to  designate  a  brainless  fop,  whose 
whole  business  and  aim  iu  life  are  like  those  of 
Carlyle's  dandy  —  to  wear  clothes. 

•dudie-bn  (1),  *dUd-gin,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  un- 
known.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  root  of  the  box-tree,  apparently  because  it 
is  curiously  marked. 

"Turners  and  cutlers,  if  I  mistake  not  the  matter,  doe 
call  this  wood  dudgeon,  wherewith  they  make  dudgeon- 
liafted  daggers."—  Gerarde:  Herball,  p.  1410. 

2.  The  haft  or  handle  of  a  dagger. 

"On  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood." 

Shakes]).  :  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

3.  A  small  dagger. 

"It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon, 
Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging." 

Butler:  Budibras. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Marked  with  waving  or  crispy  lines  or  mark- 
ings. 

"  The  root  [of  box]  is  dudg  in  and  full  of  worke.1'  —  Hoi' 
land:  Plinie,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Made  of  box-wood. 

"The  dudgiii  hafte  that  is  at  the  dndgin  dagger." 
Lyly:  Mother  Bombip,  S.  C. 

*dudgeon-dagger,  s.    A  small  dagger.    (Kersey.) 

*dudgeon-haft,  *dudgin-hafte,  s.  A  dagger 
haft  made  of  box-wood. 

dudgeon-hafted,  a.  Having  the  haft  made  of 
box-wood. 

dudg  e  on,  (2),  s.  &a.  [Wei.  i(i/cAan  =  a  jeer, 
di/ge»=malice,  resentment]. 

A.  As  subst.:  Anger,  resentment,  ill-will,  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  Civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 
And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  why." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  i. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Rude,  rough,  unpolished. 
''Though  I  am  plain  and  dudgeon 
I  would  not  be  an  ass." 

fieattm.  *  Flet.:  Captain,  11.  1. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    j<5wl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     ?hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -gion  =  zhnn.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


due 

due,  *dewe,  *duwe,  a.,  adv.  A-  s.  [O.  Fr.  tiru 
masc.,  dt'uf  tern. :  Fr.  rid,  pa.  par.  of  O.  Fr.  debmir 
=  Fr.  devoir =tt.'  owe=Lat.  defceo.J  [DEBT.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Owed  or  owing  from  one  person  to  another :  a-, 
A  sum  of  money  is  due. 

"  Three  thousand  ducats  due  unto  the  Jew." 

Shakesp.:  Merchuntof  \\-nice,  iv.  1, 

'1.  Morally  owed  or  owing  from  one  to  another; 
that  ought  to  be  paid,  redeemed,  or  done  by  one  to 
another. 

•'  There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate  some 
commendation  and  gracing,  where  causes  are  well 
handled  and  fair  pleaded." — Bacon. 

3.  Owing  the  origin,  existence,  or  cause  to,  de- 
pendent or  consequent  on,  occasioned  or  effected 
by ;  arising  from.    (Followed  by  to.) 

•'The  motion  of  the  oily  drops  may  be  in  part  due  to 
some  partial  solution  made  by  the  vinous  spirit."—  Jioyle. 

4.  Proper,  fit,  becoming,  suitable,  appropriate. 

"  To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song." 

Thomson:  Summer,  70. 

5.  Right,  fit,  proper. 

"  One  born  out  of  dne  time."— 1  Cor.  xv.  8. 

*6.  Exact. 

"  Beating  the  ground  in  so  due  time,  ns  no  dancer  can 
observe  better  measure." — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

1.  That  ought  to  arrive  at  a  certain  time ;  bound 
to  arrive ;  as,  A  train  is  due  at  eight  o'clock. 
*8.  Belonging. 

"  I  am  due  to  a  woman." 

Shakesp..  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

*9.  Direct,  straight. 

"Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur." 

Shakesp..  Henry   I'.,  iii.     (Prol.) 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Exactly,  directly. 

"  There  lies  your  way,  due  west." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Xight,  iii.  1. 

*2.  Punctually,  exactly. 

"  And  Eve  within,  due  at  her  hour,  prepared 
For  dinner  savory  fruits." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  v.  303,  304. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  owed  or  owing;  that  which  one 
ought  to  pay,  render,  or  perform  to  or  for  another 
of  right,  custom  or  contract. 

"  And  ye  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place,  because  it  is  thy 
due,  and  thy  sons'  due."— Lev.  i.  18. 

2.  Deserts,  deservings ;  as,  Ho  has  not  had  hisdu«. 
*3.  Duty ;  that  which  one  ought  to  do. 

"  To  synge  agayne,  as  was  hir  due." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poenis,  p.  182. 

*4.  An  essential  point,  matter  or  custom  requiring 
to  be  done  or  attended  to. 

"The  due  of  honor  iu  no  point  omit." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  B. 

•5.  Eight;  just  title  or  claim. 
"  The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due, 
And  by  command  of  heaven's  all-powerful  king, 
I  keep."  Milton:  P.  L.,  850-52. 

6.  A  custom,  tribute,  toll,  fee,  or  other  legal  exac- 
tion.   (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"The  exorbitant  dues  that  are  paid  at  moet  other 
ports." — Addison. 

IT  To  give  the  devil  his  due :  To  give  credit  even  to 
the  worst  of  men  when  they  deserve  it. 

due-bill,  s.  A  brief  written  acknowledgment  of 
indebtedness,  differing  from  a  promissory  note  in 
not  being  payable  to  order  or  transferable  by  mere 
indorsement. 

•due-timely,  adv.    In  good  time. 

"  Their  extreme  thirst  due-timely  to  refresh." 

Sylvester.  The  Vocation,  1,002. 

*due,  *dew,  r.  r.  [O.  Fr.  doer,  douer,  from  Lat. 
doto=to  endow.]  To  endue,  to  endow. 

"  This  is  the  latest  glory  of  their  praise, 
That  I  thy  enemy  due  thee  withal." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  2. 

*due-ful,  'due-full,  *dew-full,  a.  [Eng. due, ; 
•fttl(l).]  Due,  bounden,  fit. 

"  All  which  that  day  in  order  seemly  good 
Did  on  the  Thames  attend,  and  waited  well 
To  do  their  duefntl  service,  as  to  them  befell." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  xi.  44. 

du  -el,  *du-el  -lo,  s.  [Ital.  duello,  from  Lat. 
duellum,  the  original  form  of  bellum=&  fight  or 
battle  between  two,  from  duo=two ;  Fr.  duei.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Single  combat;  a  combat  or  contest  between 
two  persons  with  deadly  weapons,  to  decide  some 
point  of   difference,   or   establish   some   point  o{ 
honor. 

"  In  many  armies,  if  the  matter  should  be  tried  by  duel 
between  two  champions,  the  victory  should  go  on  the  one 
side." — Bacon. 

2.  A  contest  or  battle  between  two  parties. 

3.  Any  contest  or  struggle. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Hist.:   The   practice   of   dueling   is    by  some 
referred  to  tin'  trial  by  battle,  which  obtained  in 
early  ages.     [BATTLE,  B.]    In  a  modern  duel  at 
l'-:i:-t   four  persons  must  be  present  -viz.,  the  two 
combatants,  orprincipals,  and  t\vo  Beoondfi,  one  for 
each  principal.     On  tin-  sroonds  devolve  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  duel,  as  time,  place,  ami  mode 
of  fighting.    The,  challenged  party  has  the  choice 
of  arms.    The  force  of  public  opinion  has  rendered 
dueling  almost  obsolete,  especially  since  the  Civil 
War. 

2.  Lair:  The  fighting  of  a  duel,  or  the  sending  or 
bearing  of  a  challenge  to  a  duel,  is  a  crime,  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  in  some  states 
disfranchises  all  concerned.     Should  a  duel  result 
fatally,  all  parties  concerned  are  liable  to  be  tried 
for  murder. 

*du  -el,  r.  ».  &  t.    [DUEL,  a.] 

1.  Intrant. :  To  fight ;  to  contest,  to  engage  in  a 
duel. 

II.  Transitive: 

\.  To  engage  or  attack  in  single  combat. 

2.  To  kill  in  a  duel. 

"He  might  eo  fashionably  and  genteelly  have  been 
duelled  or  fluxed  into  another  world."—  South. 

*du  el-gr,  *du -el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  duel;  -er.}  One 
who  engages  in  a  duel ;  a  duelist. 

du  -el-Ing,  du  -el-ling,  t>r.  p.,  a.  &  s.  [DTTEL.  r.] 

*A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (.See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:    The   act   or   practice  of   fighting 

du-el-Ist,  du  -el-list,  s.    [Eng.duel;  -tsf.] 

1.  One  who  engages  in  a  duel  or  single  combat. 

2.  One  who  professes  to  study  the  rules  of  honor. 
*du-el-Ize,  du  -el-lize,  r.  i.    [Eng.  due?. •  -/:.-.] 

To  contend. 

"The  furious  duelizing  chariots  swift 
Burst  from  their  bounds." 

Vicars:   Virgil  (1632).     (.Varca.) 
*duel  -len  (u  as  w) ,  r.  i.    [DWELL.]    To  remain, 
to  abide. 
*du  el  -15,  s.    [Ital.]    [DUEL.] 

1.  A  duel. 

2.  The  rules  of  dueling. 

"The  gentleman  will,  for  his  honor's  sake,  have  one 
bout  with  you;hecannot  by  the  dti«f/o  avoid  it." — Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  flight,  iii.  4. 

*du -el-s6me,  a.  [Eng.  duel;  -some.]  Given  to 
dueling. 

"Incorrigibly  (tuelsomf  on  his  own  account." — Thack- 
eray: Paris  Sketch-book,  ch.  ii. 

die  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  due;  -ness.]  Fitness,  pro- 
priety, suitableness,  appropriateness,  due  quality, 

"This  fineness  imports  only  what  it  became  God  to  do." 
— Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  21. 

du-en  -na,  du-en-a,  «.  [Sp  duena,  from  Lat. 
domiiin=a  lady.  Thus  duenna  is  a  doublet  of 
donna  and  dome.] 

1.  The   chief    lady-in-waiting   of    the   Queen  of 
Spain. 

2.  An  elderly  lady  employed  as  companion  and 
governess  to  young  ladies. 

3.  A  governess  or  guardian  of  a  young  lady. 

"But  jealousy  has  fled:  his  bars,  Ms  bolts, 
His  withered  sentinel.  Duenna  sage  ! " 

Byron:  Chtlde  Harold,  i.  81. 

due?,  s.  pi.   [DUE.  «.] 

du-ef ,  du-et'-to,  s.  [Ital.  duetto,  from  due=two ; 
Lat.  d«o.] 

Music:  A  composition  for  two  voices  or  instru- 
ments, or  for  two  performers  upon  one  instrument. 

"  In  the  choral  parts  the  experiment  has  succeeded  bet- 
terthan  in  the  solo  airs  and  duets." — Afason:  On  Church 
Music,  p.  119. 

duff,  s.  [A  provincial  pronunciation  and  spelling 
of  dough  (q.  v.).] 

Naut.:  A  land  of  stiff  flour  pudding  boiled  in  a 
bag. 

duf-fel,  «•  [Dut.,  from  a  town  of  that  name  not 
far  from  Antwerp.] 

Fabric:  A  thick  coarse  kind  of  woolen  cloth, 
having  a  thick  nap  or  frieze. 

"And  let  it  be  of  duffel  gray, 
As  warm  a  cloak  as  man  can  sell  f 

Wordsworth:  Alice  Fell. 

dfif -fSr,  i.    [Etym.  doubtful,  but  cf.  dowfart.] 

1.  A  pedlar;  a  hawker  of  women's  dress. 

2.  A  hawker  of  cheap  or   flash  jewelry,  sham, 
smuggled  goods,  &c. 

3.  A  stupid,  awkward,  or  useless  person ;  one  who 
is  of  little  or  no  use  in  his  profession  or  occupation. 

4.  A  bad  coin.    (Slang.) 

du  -foil,  8.    [Lat.  d«o=two,  and  folium  =  a  leaf.] 
Botany  : 

1.  A  two-leaved  flower. 

2.  An  orchid,  Listera  ovata,  called  Dufou  from 
having  only  two  leaves. 


duke 

da-fren  -ite,  s.  [From  the  French  mineralogist 
Dufn-noy.J 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  an  orthorhombic  mineral, 
silky  in  texture,  green  in  color,  and  snbtranslmvut 
in  luster.  Har.ln, -s-.  :!•:>  to  4  :  ,-pecitic  gravity.  3'i  to 
3'4.  Composition:  Phosphoric  acid  27*5,  seaquioude 
of  iron  li'-'.  water  1U'5=1UU.  Found  in  France,  in 
Westphalia,  &c. 

da-fre  -no"y  s.ite,  s.    [DUFREXITE.] 

Ifineralom: 

1.  An  orthorhombic,  opaque,  brittle  mineral,  of 
metallic  luster  ami  blackiahlead-gray  color.    Hard- 
ness, ;i;  specific  gravity.  ,V4  to  5'3ti.   Composition: 
Sulphur  22'IU.  arsenic  'MT1,  lead  37-18=  HW.     Found 
in  the  Alps. 

'i.  The  same  as  BIXXITK  iq.  v.). 
3.  In  part  the  same  as  SAKTORITE  (q.  v.). 
dug,  «.    fCogn.  with  Sw.  da<j<ja  :  Dan.  rlceggr=to 
suckle;  cf.  also  Sansc.  di</»=to  milk.  | 
*1.  Abreast,  a  teat ;  without  any  idea  of  contempt. 
"  Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips." 

SHak,:-!'.:    ]I.;l,-,J     VI.,   Pt.    11..    Hi.  2. 

2.  Now  only  applied  to  the  paps  or  teats  of  ani- 
mals, or  to  those  of  a  woman  in  contempt. 

dfig,  pre?.,pa.  par.  &  <i.    [DIG.] 
dug-out,  s. 

1.  A  canoe  formed  of  a  single  log  hollowed  out,  or 
of  parts  of  two  logs  thun  hollowed  out  and  after- 
ward joined  together   at    the   bottom  and    ends. 

2.  A  rough  cabin  cut  in  the  side  of  a  bank  or  hill. 
"  Below  the  shack  in  social  rank  is  the  dng-ont.  u  square 

cut  in  a  bank  with  a  dirt  roof  and  u  door."—  i'ruti<r!i  -ML/- 

azine. 

da  -g5ng,  s.    [Malayan  diig6ng=a  sea-cow.] 
Zo6l. :  Halicore  dugonq,  an  herbivorous  Mammal, 

the  type  of  the  genus  Halicore,  and  belonging  to 

the  order  Sirenia, 

or   Manatees.   It 

ranges  from  ten 

to  twenty  feet  in 

length.  The  color 

is  a  slaty-brown 

or   bluish  -  black 

above  and  whit- 
ish  below.     Du- 

gongs  frequent 

theshallow  quiet 

waters   of    bays, 

inlets,  and  river 


Dugong. 
, 

estuaries  where  marine  vegetation  is  abundant.  The 
flesh  is  highly  thought  of  as  food.  They  yield  a 
clear  oil  of  the  best  quality,  free  from  all  objection- 
able smell,  and  strongly  recommended  as  a  remedial 
agent  in  lieu  of  cod-liver  oil.  They  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  tropical  seas.  They  have  feeble  voices. 
and  the  mothers  show  intense  affection,  even  allow- 
ing themselves  to  be  speared  when  their  young  are 
taken. 

duke,  *duk,  s.  [A  word  introduced  by  the  Nor- 
mans. Fr.  due;  Lat.  ducem,  accus.  of  clujc  =  a 
leader;  duco=to  lead;  Sp.  &  Port,  duque;  Ital. 
duca,  duce.\ 

*1.  A  leader,  a  prince,  a  chief,  a  commander. 

"And  these  are  the  sons  of  Aholibamah  Esau's  wife; 
duke  Jeush,  tliikf  Jaalam,  duke  Korah." — Gen,  xxxvi.  18. 

2.  In  Great  Britain  the  highest  rank  in  the  peer- 
age.   A  duke's  coronet  consists  of  a  chased  gold 
circle,  having  on 

its  upper  edge 
eight  strawberry 
leaves;  the  cap 
is  of  crimson  vel- 
vet, terminating 
at  the  top  in  a 
pold  tassel;  it 
is  lined  with  sar- 
senet, and  turned 
up  with  ermine. 

3.  In  some  Con- 
tinental states 
the   title  of   the 
ruling    sovereign 
or  prince ;  as,  the 
Duke  of    Bruns- 
wick, &c.  [GRAND  Duke's  Coronet. 
DUKE.] 

*4.  An  old  name  for  the  rook  or  castle  in  chess. 
"  E.  There's  the  full  number  of  the  game; 
Kings,  and  their  pawns,  queen,  biwhops,  knights,  and 

dukes. 

J.  Dnkes  I  they're  called  rooks  by  some. 
E.  Corruptively. 

Le  roch,  the  word,  custodi6  de  la  roch, 
The  keeper  of  the  forts." 

Middleton:  Game  of  Chess  (Induct.). 

*5.  A  bird  of  prey,  usually  explained  to  be  the 
liorned-owl. 

"She doth'  not  prey  upon  dead  fowl  for  the  likeness  that 
is  between  them;  where  the  eagles,  the  dukes,  and  the 
sakers  do  mnrther,  kill,  and  eat  those  which  are  of  their 
own  kind."— -VorHl:  Plutarch:  Romulus.  (-Vore«.) 


fit*     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    aiire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  S;     ey  =  a.      au  =  kw. 


dukedom 

du  ke-d6m,  s.   [Eug.  duke;  -.;<»».] 

1.  The  seigniory  or  possessions  of  a  duke. 

"  Whs-,  and  I  challenged  nothing  but  my  ilnkrdom." 
Sliiiki-fi:.:  lli-uru  VI.,  I'l.  HI.,  iv.  7. 

2.  The  title,  rank,  or  quality  of  a  duke. 
•duke-ling,   s.    [Eng.    duke,   and   dimin.    suff. 

•ling.]    A  petty,  insignificant,  or  mock  duke. 

"  Command  the  nitkelinrj  and  these  fellows 

To  Digby,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower." 

Ford:  Perkiu   tTarbtols,  v.  2. 

*duke-lf,  a.  [Eng.  duke. :  -ly.]  Becoming  or 
fit  for  a  duke. 

"  So  the  Duke  has  sent  them  to  me,  with  a  dry  and 
ditkelu  note."— Southey:  Letters,  iv.  48. 

*duk-er-f,  s.    [Eng.  duke;-ru.l    A  duchy. 

"Little  dukes  and  dakrries  of  a  similar  kind."—  Carlyle: 
ll.,  iv.  859. 


resiliences  111  me  viumn  j .  m>-iu«»"e  "wVr«i 
Thoresby,  Clumber,  Worksop,  Kivoton  Hall,  &c. 

duke-ship,  s.    [Eng. duke;  -ship.] 

1.  The  rank,  position,  or  dignity  of  a  duke ;  duke- 

*2.  A  mode  of  address  to  a  duke,  on  the  analogy 
of  lordship. 

"  Will  your  dukeship 
Sit  down  and  eat  some  sugar  plums?  " 

Masahtyer:  Duke  of  Florence,  iv.  2. 

DuKhobortsi,  s.  ;>1.  [Kuss.]  A  sect  of  religious 
fanatics,  now  surviving  about  the  Caucasus,  who 
are  said  to  destroy  all  delicate  children,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  vigorous  and  strong  constitution  among 
themselves. 

dfilc-a-ma'-ra,  ».  [Latin  dulcis  =  sweet,  and 
•omariw=bitter.] 

Hot.:  Solanum  dulcamara,  a  plant  commonly 
called  Bitter-sweet,  or  Deadly  or  Woody  Night- 
shade. [BlTTEE-SWEET.] 

Pharm. :  The  dried  young  branches  of  Solanum 
dulcamara,  order  Solanacece,  Bitter-sweet,  from  in- 
digenous plants  which  have  shed  their  leaves.  1  hey 
are  light,  hollow,  cylindrical,  about  the  thickness 
of  a  goosequill ;  bitter  and  subsequently  sweet  ish  to 
the  taste.  They  are  used  to  prepare  Infusum  dul- 
tamarce,  infusion  of  dulcamara.  Dulcaniara  acts 
on  the  £kin  and  kidneys,  and  is  given  in  chronic 
skin  diseases,  as  lepra  and  psoriasis. 

dul-ca-mar'-e-tln,  ».  [Eng.,  &c.,  dulcamar(a) ; 
suff.  -etin  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  CioHueOe.  Dulcamaretin  and  glucose  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  Dulcam- 
arin. 

dul-cam'-a-rln,  s.  ['Eng.,&c.,dulcamar(a');  suff. 
-in,  (Chem.)  (a.  v.).] 

Chem. :  CmHuOio.  An  amorphous  substance  ob- 
tained from  tlfe  stalks  of  tiolanum  dulcamara.  It 
forms  a  yellow,  transparent,  resinous  mass,  which 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  but  readily  in  alcohol. 

dul-fay  -nas,  s.  [Sp.]  The  name  of  a  larger 
sort  of  oboe,  or  small  bassoon,  "  So  usa  un  genera 
de  Dulcaynas  que  parecen  nuestras  Chirimias." 
[He  used  a  sort  of  Dulcaynas  which  is  like  our 
bassoon.]— Don  Quixote.  As  it  is  supposed  that  the 
instrument  was  brought  into  Spain  by  the  Moors, 
the  word  may  be  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Egyptian  Dalzimr,  both  instruments  being  of  the 
oboe  or  reed  kind.  (Stainer  <fc  Barrett.) 

*dvil9e,v.  *.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  du/cis=sweet.]  To 
sweeten,  to  moderate,  to  soften. 

"  Such  asperity  of  the  spirit  .  .  .  should  be  dulced 
And  appeased." — Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*dul$e,  o.    [O.  Fr.]    Sweet,  pleasant,  agreeable. 

*dul9  e-lf,  adr.  [Eug.  dulce;  -ly.']  Sweetly, 
pleasantly,  agreeably. 

"  To  accustome  them  diilcely  and  pleasantly  to  the  med- 
itncion  thereof." — i'/r  T.  More:  }\'urks,  p.  1,215. 

dul'-9?t,    *dnl-ceth,  a.  &  s.    [0.  Fr.  *dolcet, 
floucet,  from  O.  Fr.  du/cc,  dolce,  with  suff.  -et ;  Lat. 
dulcis= sweet.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

•1.  Sweet,  pleasant,  or  agreeable  to  the  taste ;  lus- 
cious. 

"  From  many  a  berry,  and  from  sweet  kernels  pressed 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  v.  346,  347. 

*2.  Pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the  mind. 
"They  have  styled   poesy  a  dulcet  and  gentle  philos- 
ophy."— Ben  Jonson. 
3.  Pleasant  to  the  ear ;  harmonious,  melodious. 

"His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility, 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet." 

Sliakesp.:  All's  Well,  i.  1. 
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*4.  diving  out  sweet  or  melodious  Bounds, 

'•  I'pou  his  'illicit  pipe  the  merle  doth  only  play," 

Dfaijlan:  I'atijulbiou,  *.  13. 

»,">.  Dear. 

"O  dulcet  son."—  Phaer:  Virgil's  JEueid,  viii. 

*B.  An  subst. :  The  sweet-bread. 

"Thee  stagg  upbrenkiiifr.  they  slit  to  the  dnhvf  or 
iiu'lu-  j>yn."— Muni/hurst:  Virtjifs  JCuriit,  L  218. 

*dul'-9et  ness,  s.  [Eug.  dulcet;  -HCSS.  ]  Sweet- 
BOM. 

"  As.-unge  their  diilcetnes*."— Bradford:   Works,  i.  338. 

dul-sl-an,  dul-?J  -no,  s.    [Ital.] 

Mi'.*i:- :  Tlie  name  of  a  species  of  small  bassoon. 

dul  9l-a  -na,  s.  [Hal.] 

Music:  A  word  now  applied  solely  to  a  soft  and 
delicate-toned  organ  stop  consisting  of  very  small- 
scale  flue  pipes.  Originally,  a  dnlciana  (dulcau, 
dulcian,  dolcan.  dolcin,  or  dulzain)  was  a  kind  of 
hautboy,  and  these  terms  are  still  found  on  some 
foreign  stops  as  the  names  of  soft  reed  stop_s,  as  at 
Rotterdam,  The  Hague,  and  elsewhere,  but  in  some 
casi-s  the  stop  is  not  actually  reed,  but  the  pipes  by 
thrir  peculiar  shape,  narrow  at  the  mouth,  and 
widening  gradually  toward  the  top,  produce  a 
reedy  quality  of  tone.  The  dulciana  stop  was 
invented  by  the  celebrated  organ-builder  Snetzler. 
Stops  of  this  kind  are  most  commonly  found  on  the 
choir  organ.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

*dul-$I-f  J-ca  -tion,  «.  [Eng.  dulcify,  c  connect- 
ive, and  suff.  -ation.]  The  actor  process  of  sweeten- 
ing or  making  sweet ;  the  act  of  freeing  from  acidity, 
acrimony,  or  saltness. 

"  In  colcothar,  the  exactest  calcination,  followed  by  nn 
exquisite  aiilciflcalion,  does  not  reduce  the  remaining 
body  into  elementary  earth." — Boyle. 

dul-9l-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DULCIFY.] 

dulcified  spirit,  s.  A  compound  of  alcohol  with 
mineral  acids ;  as,  dulcified  spirits  of  niter. 

*dul-$if'-lu-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  duici's=sweet ;  fluo= 
to  flow,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ems.]  Flowing  sweetly. 

*dul  -Jl-f  f,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dulcifier,  from  Lat.  dulcis= 
sweet,  and  facio  (pass,  fio) =to  make.]  To  sweeten ; 
to  make  or  render  sweet ;  to  free  from  acidity,  acri- 
mony, or  saltness. 

"Spirit  of  lliae  dulcifies."— Arbuthnot:  Aliments. 

dul  -gl-f y-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [DuLCiFT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  sweetening  or 
freeing  from  acidity,  acrimony,  or  saltness;  dulci- 
fication. 

*dfil-9ll  -6-quy1,  s.  [Latin  dulcis  =  sweet,  and 
hiquor  =  to  speak.]  A  soft  or  pleasant  manner  of 
speaking. 

dul-$I-mer,  *dul-ci-mere,  s.  [Sp.  dulcemell; 
Ital.  dolcintello,  from  Lat.  dulce  melos  —  a  sweet 
song:  dulce  (neut.  of  ditto's) =sweot,  and  melos,  (jr. 
melos— a  melody.  (Sheaf.)] 

1 .  Mus. :  One  of  the  most  ancient  musical  instru- 
ments, used  by  various  nations  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and,  in  shape  and  construction,  hav- 
ing probably  undergone  fewer  changes  than  any 
other  instrument.  In  its  earliest  and  simplest 
form  it  con- 
sisted of  a  flat 
piece  of  wood, 
on  which  were 
fastened  two 
c  o  n v er ging 
strips  of  wood, 
across  which 
strings  were 
stretched  tuned 
to  the  natural 
scale.  The  only 
improve  m  e  n  t  s 
since  made  on 
this  type  are  the  _ 


Dulcimer. 


addition  of  a  series  of  pegs,  or  pins,  to  regulate  the 
tension  of  the  strings,  and  the  use  of  two  flat  pieces 
of  wood  formed  into  a  resonance-box,  for  the  body. 
The  German  name,  Sacktret  (chopping-board). 
points  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  played,  the 
wires  being  struck  by  two  hammers,  one  held  in 
each  hand  of  the  performer.  The  fact  which  makes 
the  dulcimer  of  the  greatest  interest  to  musicians 
is  that  it  is  the  undoubted  forefather  of  our  piano- 
forte. A  modern  grand  pianoforte  is,  in  reality, 
nothing  more  than  a  huge  dulcimer,  the  wires  of 
which  are  set  in  vibration,  not  by  hammers  held  in 
the  pianist's  hands,  but  by  keys;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
keyed  dulcimer.  It  is  by  some  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  psaltery  of  the  Hebrews. 

"Here  [at  the  puppet  pluy  in  Covent  Garden],  among 
the  tiddlers,  I  first  saw  a  tlnlcimere  played  on  with  sticks 
knocking  of  the  strings,  and  is  very  pretty."—  Pepys: 
Diary,  May  24,  1662. 


dule 

*2.  A  kind  of  lady's  bonnet. 

••  With  bonnet  trimmed  and  flounced  withn). 
Which  they  »  dnlfinrr  do  call."  Wurtoa. 

dul   5111,  s.    [DULCOSE.] 

dul   9l-nan,  s.    [DHLOTAX.] 

*dul  -9lng,  l>r.  pur..  <i.  \  s.    fDfLCE,  f.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  iitirticip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  Assubsf.:  The  act  of  sweetening,  moderating, 
or  assuaging. 

"For  the  ilitlchiu,  taming,  and  appeasing  of  the  soul." 
— /'.  II, .Hand:  I'lntiiKh,  I'.  f>l. 

dul  -9l-ness,  s.  [Lat.  d«(ci'ji=sweet .;  Eng.  suff. 
-»«'««.]  Sweet  ness,  s.  it'tnoss,  mildness,  or  easiness  of 
temper  or  disposition. 

Dul  -9ln-Ist,  s.  [Named  after  the  founder,  Dul- 
cin(us) ;  Eng.  suff.  -<«/.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  sect,  followers  of  Dulcmus.  a 
layman  of  Lombardy  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Ho  taught  that  each  of  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  liad  a  certain  term  or  period  of  reign :  that 
of  the  Father  extending  up  to  the  birth  of  (  hrist ; 
that  of  the  Son  up  to  the  year  1300  A.  D. ;  and  that, 
that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  then  began.  He  was  burnt 
by  order  of  Pope  Clement  IV. 

dnl'-9l-tan,   s.     [Eng.,  &c.,  dulcit(e),   and  an- 

Chem.:  UtHuUB.  Dulcinan,  the  anhydride  of 
dulcose,  obtained  by  heating  dulcoso  for  some  time 
near  200%  or  by  boiling  it  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  a  neutral  syrup  which  volatilizes  at  120°,  and 
is  reconverted  into  dulcose  by  heating  it  with  water 
and  baryta. 

dul'-9l-tan-lde§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.,  &c.,  dulcitan ;  suff, 
-ide  (Chem.}  (q.v.).J 

Chem.:  Compounds  formed  by  heating  dulcose 
with  organic  acids  in  sealed  tubes  at  200°.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  dulcitan  in  which  two  or  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  acid  radicals. 
(iratt«:  Diet.  Clu-m.) 

dul  -9ite, 8.   [DULCOSE.] 

*dul  -9l-tade,  s.  [Lat.  dulcitudo,  from  dulcis— 
sweet.]  Sweetness. 

*dul  -c8r-ate,  r.  1.  [Lat.  dulcoratus,  pa.  par.  of 
dulcoro=to  make  sweet ;  rftt(ei»=sweet.J 

1.  To  sweeten ;  to  make  sweet ;  to  free  from  acid- 
ity or  bitterness. 

2.  To  make  less  acid,  bitter,  or  acrimonious. 

"  Turbith  mineral,  as  it  is  sold  in  the  shops,  is  a  rough 
medicine ;  but,  being  somewhat  dulcorated,  first  procur- 
eth  vomiting,  and  then  salivation." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

*dul'-c8r-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.   [DULCORATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  .-Is  subst.:  The  act  of  sweetening  or  freeing 
from  acidity  or  bitterness ;  dulcoration. 

"The  ancients,  for  the  dulcorat  ing  of  fruit,  do  commend 
swine's  dung  above  all  other  dung." — Bacon:  Natural 
History,  §  465. 

*dul-cor-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dulcoratus,  pa.  par. 
of  dulcoro=to  make  sweet.]  The  act  or  process  of 
sweetening  or  freeing  from  acidity  or  bitterness; 
dulcification. 

"Malt  gathereth  a  sweetness  to  the  taste,  which  ap- 
peareth  in  the  wort:  the  dulcoration  of  things  is 
worthy  to  be  tried  to  the  full;  for  that  dulcoration  im- 
porteth  a  degree  to  nourishment:  and  the  making  of 
things  inalimental  to  become  alimental,  may  be  an  experi- 
ment of  great  profit." — Bacon. 

dul  -CO§e,  s.  [Lat.  dulc(is)= sweet,  and  Eng.,&c., 
(gluc)ose  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  CeHuOa,  also  called  Dnlcin,  Dulcite,  and 
Melampyrite.  A  saccharine  substance  which  occurs 
in  Dulcite-manna  from  Madagascar,  also  by  mixing 
the  aqueous  decoction  of  Melampyrum  nemorosum 
with  lime,  concentrating,  adding  hydrochloric  acid 
in  excess,  and  evaporating ;  crystals  separate  out  on 
cooling;  also  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  ou 
milk  sugar.  Dulcose  crystallizes  in  large  rnono- 
clinic  prisms,  which  melt  at  188'.  Dulcose  heated 
with  hydriodic  acid  yields  secondary  hexyl  iodide. 
Oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  mucic  acid. 

*dul  -COiir,  s.  [Lat.  dulcor,  from  dtticis=swoet.] 
Sweetness. 

"This  sort  of  viand  is  at  this  time  made  use  of,  out  of 
no  less  mystery,  than  by  its  color  and  dulcour  they  might 
be  remembered  of  the  purity  and  delightfulness  of  the 
law."— L.  Addison:  State  of  the  Jews,  p.  176. 

*dule  (1),  *dole,  *dool,  s.&a.   [DooL.] 

1.  As  subst. :  Grief,  lamentation. 

"  Oure  drevyn  had  all  thare  dayis  in  dule." 

Wimtoun,  VII.  i.  4. 

2.  As  adj. :  Mourning. 

"  How  many  fereteris  and  dule  habitis  schyne 
Sal  thou  behold  I"  Douglas:   Virgil,  19,  732. 


bffil,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    96!!,     chorus,     cnln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -?iou  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


dule-tree 
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dulse 


dule-tree,  §•  The  mourning-tree;  a  tree  under 
which  a  clan  met  to  bewail  any  calamity  which 
befell  the  community.  (Scotch.) 

dule(2),«.   [DOLE,*.] 

1.  A  boundary  of  land. 

2.  The  goal  in  a  game. 

*dule  (l),v.  i.  [DuLE(l),s.]  To  grieve,  to  lament. 
"We  dule  for  na  evid  deidis." 

Dunbar.-  Maitland  Poems,  p.  61. 

dttle  (2),  v.  t.  [DrjLE  (2),  s.]  To  mark  out  or  off 
the  limits. 

dill -edge,*.    [DOWEL.] 

Ordnance :  The  dowel-pins  of  the  fellies  of  a  gun- 
carriage  wheel. 

du'-ll-a,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Gr.  douleia— servi- 
tude, from  rfou[08=a  slave.] 

Eccles. :  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  low- 
est of  the  three  degrees  of  worship  or  adoration 
recognized.  It  is  that  reverence  or  homage  paid  to 
angels,  saints,  images,  and  pictures. 

"Papists  Invent  a  distinction  of  many  kinds  and  de- 
grees of  worship,  and  very  accurately  assign  to  each  object 
of  worship  its  proper  amount  of  reverence.  The  lowest 
degree  is  the  dulia,  which  is  given  to  saints  and  angels. 
Hyperdulia  is  reserved  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  alone;  and 
latria  is  given  to  the  Lord  himself,  and  to  each  person  in 
the  ever-blessed  and  glorious  Trinity.  Images  of  either 
of  these  receive  a  relative  worship  of  the  same  order.  An 
image  of  a  saint  or  angel  relative  dulia;  an  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  relative  hyperdulia;  an  image  of  either 
person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  relative  latria."— llovk: 
Church.  Diet, 

dull,  *dul,  *dill,  *dille.  *dole,  *dylle,  a.  [A.  S. 
do2=dall1  stupidj  O.K.  Ger.  tol;  Dut.  doJ=mad; 
Goth,  dwai*=foolish  ;Ger.  toll=mad ;  A.  S.  ge-du-elan 
=  to  err ;  ge-dweola,  ge-divild= error,  folly /I 

1.  Stupid,  doltish,  blockish ;  slow  of  understand- 
ing. 

"Words,  it  was  said,  may  easily  be  misunderstood  by  a 
dull  man." — Xaeaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v, 

2.  Heavy,  sluggish,  slow;  without  life,  energy,  or 
spirits. 

3.  Slow  of  motion ;  sluggish. 
"Thenceforth  the  waters  waxed  'lull  and  slow, 

And  all  that  drank  thereof  did  faint  and  feeble  grow." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  5. 

4.  Without  sensibility. 

"  Though  he  was  too  dull  to  feel,  his  wife  felt  for  him." 
— Macaulav:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zv. 

5.  Blunt,  obtuse. 

"Meeting  with  Time,  Slack  thing,  said  I, 
Thy  scythe  is  <ittU;  whet  it,  for  shame." 

Herbert:  Time. 

6.  Wanting  keenness  in  any  of  the  senses ;    not 
quick  or  sharp. 

"  For  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gross,  and  their 
ears  are  dull  of  hearing."— Acts  xzviii.  27. 

7.  Deaf.    (Scotch.) 

"  I  being  rather  dull  made  him  at  last  roar  out." — 
Saxon  and  Gael,  ii.  73. 

8.  Unready,  slow. 

"  O  help  thou  my  weak  wit  and  sharpen  my  dull  tongue." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  (Prol.) 

9.  Stupefied,  bewildered. 

"  Qynecia  a  great  while  stood  still,  with  a  kind  of  dull 
amazement,  looking  steadfastly  upon  her." — Sidney. 

*10.  Drowsy,  sleepy. 

"  While  she  was  in  her  -lull  and  sleeping  hour." 

Shakesp.  T  Mid*.  tHghf*  Dream,  iii.  2. 

*11.  Numbed,  benumbed. 

"  My  limmes  ben  so  dull 
I  may  unethes  gou  the  pas." 

Gower,  iii.  6. 
*2.  Sad,  melancholy,  depressed,  gloomy. 

"  When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

13.  Cheerless,  not  lively,  exhilarating,  or  pleas- 
ing ;  uninteresting. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  duller  place  than  St.  Ger- 
mains  was  when  he  held  his  court  there."— Macaitltty; 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

1*.  Uninteresting,  without  life,  spirit,  or  anything 
to  interest ;  dry ;  as,  a  dull  book. 

15.  Overcast,  cloudy ;  not  bright  or  clear.    (Of  the 
weather.) 

"  The  dull  morn  a  sullen  aspect  wears."—  Crabbe. 

16.  Not  bright  or  clear ;  clouded,  tarnished. 

"  Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont? 
Or  is't  too  dull  for  your  good  wearing?" 

ff      Shakesp,:  Cumoeline,  ii.  4.     , 

17.  Not  burning  brightly  or  briskly ;  as,  a  dull  fire. 

18.  Gross,  inanimate,  vile. 

"  She  excels  each  mortal  thing 
Upon  the  <!>ill  earth  dwelling." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 


dull-brained,  a.    Stupid,  doltish. 

"  The  petty  rebel,  dull-brained  Buckingham." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

dull-browed,  a.  Sad,  gloomy,  melancholy ;  hav- 
ing a  gloomy  brow  or  look. 

"  Let  us  screw  our  pampered  hearts  a  pitch  beyond  the 
reach  of  dull-brotced  sorrow."— Queries:  Judgment  tin<l 
Mercy. 

dull-colored,  «.  Of  a  dull  color;  not  brightly 
colored. 

"If  not  thus  limited,  both  sexes  would  become  dull, 
colored."-— Vartein  •  Descent  of  .Van  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

dull-disposed,  a.  Inclined  to  dullness,  sadness, 
or  melancholy. 

"Here  is  an  instrument  that,  alone,  is  able  to  infuse 
soul  into  the  most  melancholic  and  dull-d  imposed  creature 
upon  earth."—  Sen  Jon  son:  Cynthia's  Bevels,  iv.  1. 

dull-eyed,  a.  Having  a  dull,  sad,  or  gloomy 
look. 

"  I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iit  3. 

*dull-head,  *dulle-hede,  *dul-head,  a.  A 
blockhead ;  a  stupid,  silly  fellow ;  a  dolt ;  a  dullard. 

"Now,  for  foles  and  dulle-hedes  we  be  made  sobre  and 
wise."— L'dall:  Titus,  iii. 

dull-sighted,  a.  Having  dull  vision  ;  not  sharp- 
sighted. 

"I  have  known  a  number  of  dull-sighted,  very  sharp- 
witted  men." — Wotton:  Of  Education. 

dull-witted,  a.  Bull  in  understanding;  doltish, 
stupid. 

dull,  Mole,  *dulle,  *dullen,  *dullyn,  *dylle, 
v.  t,  &i,    [DULL,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  render  or  make  dull  or  stupid. 

"It  dnlleth  of te  a  mannes  wit." — Gower,  i.  1. 

2.  To  stupefy. 

"Those  drugs  she  has 
Will  stupefy  and  dull  the  sense  awhile." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

3.  To  mitigate  or  soften  the  sharpness  of ;  to  ren- 
der less  acute. 

"Who  may  my  doyllys  dylle  t" 

Totcneley  Mysteries,  p.  136. 

4.  To  make  blunt. 

"  Dully n,  or  make  dnlle  in  egge  toole.  OWitndo."— 
Prompt,  Part'. 

5.  To  make  less  sharp  or  eager;  to  blunt. 

"  Borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  8. 

6.  To  damp,  to  weaken,  to  render  less  violent. 
"In  bodies,   union  strengtheneth  and  cherisheth  any 

natural  action;  and,  on  the  other  side,  weakeneth  and 
dulleth  any  violent  impression;  and  even  so  is  it  of 
minds." — Bacon. 

7.  To  weary,  to  bore,  to  tire  out. 

"  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  102. 

S.  To  make  stupid,  silly,  or  nonsensical. 

"  Dulling  my  lines  and  doing  me  disgrace." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  103. 

9.  To  make  heavy,  sluggish,  or  slow  of  motion. 

10.  To  make  slow  or  sluggish  in  spirit;  to  ener- 
vate. 

"  Off  with  thy  pining  black,  it  dulls  a  soldier, 
And  put  on  resolution  like  a  man." 

Beaum.  <*•  Flet.:  Fal*e  One,  iv.  3. 

11.  To  render  less  perceptible;  to  deaden,  as  a 
sound* 

12.  To  sully,  to  tarnish,  to  cloud. 

"  The  breath  dulls  the  mirror."— Bacon. 

13.  To  make  dull  or  less  bright. 


"  To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  dulling  the  original 
color."—/*.  //.  Delamotte,  in  Cassell's  Technical  Educator, 
ii.  303. 

8.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  dull  or  stupid. 

"  Right  nought  am  I  through  your  doctrine, 
I  -in:!  under  your  discipline." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

2.  To  moderate,  or  calm  down ;  to  become  mod- 
orated  or  appeased. 

3.  To  become  blunt. 

4.  To  become  torpid. 

"  This  marciall  prince  micht  not-lit  suffir  his  pepill  to 
rest  or  dull  in  strenth."—  Bellenden:  T.  Livius,  p.  66. 

dull  -ard,  *dull-arde,  s.  &  a,  [Eng.  dull;  suff. 
-ard.] 

A.  Assubst.:  A  blockhead,  a  stupid,  doltish  per- 
son, a  dunce. 

"  How  now,  my  flesh,  my  child? 
What,  makest  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me^" 

Shnkesp.:  Cytnbeline,  v.  5, 


B.  As  adj.:  Stupid,  doltish,  blockish. 

"  1  durst  essay  the  new-found  paths,  that  led 
To  slavish  Mosco's  dullard  sluggishness." 

P.  Fletcher:  Piscatory  Ecloyues,  i.  1'2. 

*dull  -ard-lgm,  s.     [Eng.  dullard;  -i'sm.]     Stu- 
pidity, doltitftme&s  blockishness. 
dulled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DULL,  r.] 

dull  -er,  s.  [Eng.  dull;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  dulls,  or  makes  dull. 

"Your  grace  must  fly  phlebotomy,  fresh  pork,  conger, 
and  clarified  whey;  they  are  all  dullers  of  the  vital 
spirits."— Bfitum.  rf-  Flet.:  Philaster,  ii.  2. 

*dull  -Sr-y4,  s.  [Eng.  dull;  -cry.]  Dullness.  Cu- 
pidity. 

"Had  passed  his  degrees  in  all  dullery  and  blockish- 
ness."—  I'rquhart;  Rabelais,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii, 

dull  -Ing,  /'»'.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DULL,  t-.] 

A.  &  B.  -Is  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.;    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dull. 
"Who  am  myself  attached  with  weariness, 

To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits;  sit  down  and  rest." 

i>huke$p.:  Tempest,  iii.  3, 

dull  -Ish,  a.  [English  dull;  -isfc.]  Somewhat  or 
rather  dull. 

"A  series  of  dullish  verses." — Prof.  Wilson. 

dull -ness,  dul-ness,  *dol-nes,  Mull-nes, 
*dvl-nesse,  s.  [B&f.cttaj;  •ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dull  in  under- 
standing; stupidity,  slowness  of  apprehension. 

"Nor  is  the  dullness  'of  the  scholar  to  extinguish,  but 
rather  to  inflame,  the  charity  of  the  teacher."—  South. 

2.  A  loss  or  absence  of  liveliness  or  sharpness. 
"Nature,  by  a  continual  use  of  any  thing,  proweth  to  a 

satiety  and  dullness  either  of   appetite  or    working." — 

Bacon. 

*3.  Drowsiness ;  inclination  to  sleep. 

"Here  cease  more  questions; 

Thou  art  inclined  to  sleep.    "1  is  a  good  dullness, 
And  give  it  way."  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

4.  Bluntness  of  edge. 

"  Dulnesse  of  egge.    Obtusit  as  ."—Prompt.  Pan- 

*5.  Slowness  of  motion ;  sluggishness. 

6.  Dimness ;  lack  or  absence  of  luster  or  brightness- 

7.  An  absence  or  want  of  liveliness  or  interest. 
"Others  have  disliked  the  title  and  the  motto  of  my 

paper,  point  out  a  mistake  in  the  one  and  assure  me  the 
other  has  been  consigned  to  dullness  by  anticipation." — 
Goldsmith:  Bee,  i. 

duT-lf,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  dul(l);  -ly.~\ 
*A.  As  adj. :  Dull. 

"The  dully  sound  of  human  footsteps." 

Tennyson:  Palace  of  Art. 

B.  Af  adverb: 

1.  In  a  dull,  stupid,  or  silly  manner;  stupidly, 
.foolishly. 

"It  is  not  sufficient  to  imitate  nature  in  every  circum- 
stance dully,  literally,  and  meanly;  but  it  becomes  a 
painter  to  take  what  is  most  beautiful."— Dryden .  Dufres- 
noy. 

2.  Slowly,  sluggishly. 

"The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  wo, 
Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  me." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet 

3.  Without  life  or  energy. 

"  Supinely  calm  and  dully  innocent." 
Lyttelton;  Soliloquy  of  a  Beauty  in  the  Country. 

*du-l8c  -rfc-cf ,  8.  [Greek  doulos=a  slave,  and 
krateo=to  rule.]  A  predomination  or  government 
of  slaves. 

dulse,  s.    [Gael,  duilliasg;  lT.dulisk,duil("^/.\ 
Botany : 

1.  Fucus  pal  ma  hut,  or  Rtwdymenia  palmala,  n 
kind  of  sea-woed,  used  in  parts  of  Scotland  for  food. 
It  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  about  ten  or  twelve- 
inches  long,  and  about  half-an-inch  in  breadth ;  it 
is  of  a  leathery  consistence.    It  is  found  at  low 
water  adhering  to  the  rocks.    A  fermented  liquor  i* 
made  from  it  in   Kamsckatka.    In  Scotland  it  is 
eaten  raw ;  if  boiled  it  is  too  loosening. 

"Fishermen  goto  the  rocks  at  low  tide,  and  gather  the 
Fttc-tts  palmatuy,  dulse;  F.  esculeiitut>,  badderlock  ;  and 
F.  pinnatijiduf,  pepper  dulse,  which  are  relished  in  this 
prrt  of  the  country,  and  sell  them."—/*.  Xiao.:  Aberrleen 
Statistics,  vii.  207. 

2.  Sidcea,  edulis.    (Britten  <f-  Holland.) 
If  (1)  Craw  dulse: 

Bot.:  Rhodymenia  ciliata. 

(2)  Mountain  dulse: 

Bot. :  A  sea-weed  ;  probably  a  form  of  Ithodt/menict- 
palmata.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

(3)  Pepper  dulse: 

Bot.:  Laurencia  pinnatijida,  from  its  hot  and 
biting  taste.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     wh&t,     fall,     father;     we,    wfit,     here,     camel,    he"r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rfc,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     &,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw\ 


dulsome 

•dul-sime.  a.  [Eng.  dul(l),  snS.  -some  (q.  v.).] 
Dull,  dreary,  long. 

"What  time  Agnamis'  urn  impends 
To  kill  the  ditlsome  day." 

Smart:  Hull  Oardm. 

du  -  If,  *due  llch,  *due  -  liche,  *dew  ly, 
*due-ly,  adv.  LEng.  due;  -ly.\ 

1.  la  due,  fit,  or  suitable  manner;  properly,  fitly, 
becomingly,  suitably. 

"The  sacrifices  dnelick  ye  shulen  halwe."— Wycliffe: 
lumbers  xxi*.  24. 

2.  Regularly ;  at  the  duo  or  proper  times. 

"  Seldom  at  church,  'twas  such  it  busy  life ; 
But  duly  sent  his  family  and  wife." 

Pope:  Mural  Essays,  iii.  381,  382. 

3.  In  due  course. 

dum,  a.    [Perhaps  connected  with  dumb,  a.] 

Mining:  A  frame  of  wood  like  the  jambs  of  a 
door,  set  in  loose  ground  in  adits  and  places  that 
are  weak  and  liable  to  fall  in  or  tumble  down. 

*dtt '-m&l,  a.  [Lat.  dumus=B.  bush.l  Of  or  per- 
taining to  briers  or  bushes  ;  briery,  bushy. 

du  -mas-In,  s.  [From  Dumas,  a  French  chemist ; 
suff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).l 

Chem. :  Pyro-acetic  oil,  CeHjoO.  A  colorless,  vola- 
tile oil,  boiling  between  120°  and  125°.  It  is  formed 
along  with  acetone  by  destructive  distillation  of 
acetates.  It  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with 
acid  sulphites.  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
oxalic  acid. 

dumb  (b  silent),  *dom,  *domb,  *dombe,  *dome, 
*doumb,  *doumbe,  Mpurne,  *dum,  *dumbe,  a.&s. 
I  A.  S.  dumb;  cogn.  with  Icel.  <J«m6i=dumb;  Sw. 
dumb;  Dut.  dom  =  dull;  Dan.  dum;  Goth,  dumbs 
=dumb ;  O.  H.  Qer.  tump,  and  Ger.  dumm.  "Zhtrnft 
is  a  nasalized  form  of  dw6,  which  appears  in  Goth. 
da«6s=deaf."  (Skeat.)} 

A.  As  adjective  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Mute;  deprived  of  or  wanting  the  power  of 
speech ;  unable  to  utter  articulate  sounds. 

(1)  Of  human  beings ; 

"  Thou    worthe    dombe    therfore  and  thi    speche    the 
binome."  Leben  Jesu,  303. 

(2)  Of  animate: 

"All  bestes  dumb  under  the  lift." 

Cursor  Mundl,  22,521. 

2.  Silent,  mute,  not  speaking. 

3.  Deprived  of  speech  by  astonishment  or  wonder. 

4.  Refusing  to  speak. 

"  For  twice  five  days  the  good  old  seer  withstood, 
The  intended  treason,  and  was  dumb  to  blood." 

Dryden;   Virgil's  Mneid,  ii.  178,  174. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Mute,  silent;   not  accompanied  with  speech; 
performed  or  acted  in  silence;   as,  a  dumb  show 
<q.  v.). 

"  In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect, 
As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers." 

Shalcesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  2. 

2.  Mute,  silent. 

"  His  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him." 

Shakes?.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

*3.  Deficient  in  clearness  or  brightness ;  clouded. 
"Her  stern  was  painted  of  a  dumb  white  or  dun  color." 
— De  Foe. 

B.  .4s  subst. :  One  who  is  dumb  or  deprived  of  the 
power  of  speech. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  devil  was  gone  out,  the 
dumb  spake  ;  and  the  people  wondered." — Luke  xi.  14. 

dumb-barge,  dum-barge,  s.  A  barge  without 
sail  or  oars. 

dumb-bell,  s.  An  exercising  weight  consisting 
of  a  handle  with  an  oblate  sphere  at  each  end.  The 
'  halteres  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  were  weights 
used  for  exercising  and  leaping.  One  was  grasped 
in  each  hand,  and  they  were  swayed  to  increase  the 
momentum  of  the  body  when  vaulting. 

Dumb-bell  nebula.  Dumb-bell  cluster  of  stars. 

Astron.:  A  nebula,  called  also  the  Hour-glass 
n  bula,  situated  in  the  Constellation  Vulpecula. 

dumb-bidding, «.  A  form  of  bidding  at  auctions 
where  the  exposer  puts  a  reserve  bid  under  a  candle- 
stick or  other  covering,  and  no  bid  is  received  which 
does  not  come  up  to  that. 

dumb-cake,  s.  A  cake  made  in  silence  on  St. 
Mark's  Eve  with  numerous  ceremonies,  by  maids  to 
discover  their  future  husbands. 

dumb-cane,  s. 

Bot. :  Dieffenbachia  seguina,  a  West  Indian  plant, 
so  called  from  its  acrid  properties,  which  cause  a 
swelling  of  the  tongue  when  chewed,  and  thus  de- 
stroy the  power  of  speech.  Nat.  order  Araccne. 

dumb-chalder, «. 

Naut. :  A  rudder-band  or  gudgeon. 
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dumb-complaining,  «.  Showing  sadness  or 
grief  in  the  countenance,  but  not  expressing  it  in 
words. 

"  What  softness  in  its  melancholy  face, 
What  diuiib-fuinpluiiiiiitj  innocence  appears  !" 

Tllotnson:  Summer,  416,  416. 

dumb-craft,  s.  An  instrument  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  screw-jack,  having  wheels  and  pinions 
which  protrude  a  ram,  the  point  of  which  com- 
municates the  power. 

dumb-crambo,  s.  A  child's  game,  in  which 
words  rhymiug  to  each  other  are  represented  in 
dumb  show.  [CRAMBO.] 

dumb-discoursive,  a.  Pleading  silently,  or  by 
looks. 

"There  lurks  a  still  and  tiumb-diacouraive  devil." 

Shatcesp.:  Troilits  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 

dumb-furnace,  s.  A  ventilating  furnace  for 
mines,  so  contrived  that  the  foul,  inflammable  air 
from  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  mine  shall  not 
bo  brought  in  contact  with  the  fire  at  the  mouth  of 
the  up-cast  shaft.  This  is  effected  by  causing  the 
air  from  those  parts  to  be  introduced  into  the  shaft 
by  a  separate  passage  entering  the  shaft  some  dis- 
tance aoove  that  from  the  furnace. 

dumb-nettle,  s. 

Bot.:  Lamium  album.  Its  ordinary  name  is  the 
White  Dead-nettle. 

dumb-plate,  s. 

Steam  Eng.:  The  dead-plate  or  portion  of  the 
furnace  bottom  close  to  the  doors,  which  has  no  air 
apertures  or  spaces. 

dumb-show,  s. 

1.  A  part  of   a  dramatic   representation  shown 
pantomimically,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting 
more  of  the  story  than  could  be  otherwise  included ; 
but  sometimes  merely  emblematical.    Dumb-shows 
were  very  common  in  the  earliest  of  our  dramas, 
but  gradually  fell  into  disrepute,  by  the  improve- 
ment of  taste ;  so  that  in  Shakespeare's  time  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  favor  only  with  the  lower 
classes  of  spectators,  the  "groundlings,"  as  he  calls 
them. 

"Who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but 
inexplicable  dumb-shouts  and  noise.  — Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  Gestures  without  speech  ;  pantomime. 

dumb-singles,  s.  pi.  Silk  thread  formed  of 
several  spun  filaments,  associated  and  twisted 
together.  Several  dumb-singles  combined  and 
twisted  together  form  thrown-singles. 

dumb-waiter,  s.  A  movable  frame  for  convey- 
ing food,  &c.,  from  one  story  or  room  of  a  building 
to  another.  The  ordinary  form  is  a  suspended, 
counterpoised  cupboard,  moving  within  a  vertical 
chute,  which  has  openings  at  the  respective  stories, 
at  which  the  dishes  may  be  placed  on  the  shelves 
and  removed  therefrom. 

*dumb  (6  silent),  v.t.&i.    [DUMB,  a.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  make  dumb  or  silent ;  to  silence,  to 
confound. 

"  Deep  clerks  she  dumbs;  and  with  her  neeld  composes 
Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch  or  berry." 
Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v.     (Introd.) 

2.  Intrans. :  To  become  or  be  dumb  or  silent ;  to 
hold  one's  tongue. 

"I  dumbed  and  meked,  and  was  ful  stille.*' 

Early  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  xuviii.  3. 

dumb  -found  (6  silent),  v.  t.    [DUMFOCND.] 
dum -tele-dor,  dum'-ble-dore.  s.   [Eng.  dumble, 
from  the  noise  of  the  insects,  and  Eng.  dor  (q.  v.).] 
Entomology : 

1.  The  humble-bee. 

"  Betsy  called  It  [the  monk's-hood]  the  dumbledore's 
delight." — Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch.  cviii. 

2.  The  brown-cockchafer. 

3.  The  May  bug. 

dumb -I?  (b  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  dumb;  -ly.] 
Mutely,  silently,  without  words,  in  silence. 

dumb  ness  (6  silent),  *domb-nes,  *dumbe- 
nesse,  *dum-nesse,  «.  [A.  S.  dumnyse ;  O.  Fries. 
dumnisse ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tumbnessi.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Inability  or  incapacity  to  speak  or  utter  articu- 
late sounds  [IIJ. 

2.  Muteness,  silence  ;  abstention  from  speech. 
"There  was   speech    in    their  dumbness."  —  Shakesp.: 

Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

3.  Refusal  or  unwillingness  to  speak. 

"  'Tis  love,  said  she:  and  then  my  downcast  eyes, 
And  guilty  dumbness,  witnessed  my  surprise." 

Druden:  Oriili  Heroides  xi. 

*4.  Show  or  gesture  without  words ;  pantomime ; 
dumb-show. 

"  To  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture  one  might  interpret." 
Stiakesp.:  Tinton,  i.  1. 
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II.  Path.:  Inability  to  speak;  incapacity  to  artic- 
ulate rounds.  In  a  very  largo  uuniLer  of  cases 
dumbness  arises  from  no  malformation  of  the  or- 
gans of  speech,  but  is  a  necessary  sequence  of  con- 
genital deafness,  the  latter  arising  from  some 
morbid  affection  of  the  ear.  A  child  acquires  lan- 
guage by  listening  to  and  imitating  the  speech  of 
its  relatives  orotherpeoplewhotalkinits presence, 
and  picks  up  not  merely  the  languageof  its  country, 
but  thoexactpronunciationof  the  locality  in  which, 
it  for  the  tiraois.  If,  however,  it  labors  under  total 
deafness,  the  process  now  described  is  impossible, 
and  the  infant  naturally  remains  dumb.  If  disease 
or  accident  produce  total  deafness  when  the  child 
is  four  or  five  years  old,  it  will  gradually  lose  the 
power  of  speech  which  it  lias  already  acquired,  and 
become  dumb.  Dumbness  without  deafness  is  a 
much  more  rare  affliction.  Hence  the  institutions 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  this  class  of  sufferers  are 
generally  said  to  bo  for  the  "  deaf  and  dumb,"  or  for 
"deaf-mutes."  Dactylology,  or  the  use  of  finger 
alphabets,  affords  a  ready  means  of  enabling  these 
afflicted  persons  to  communicate  with  each  other: 
besides  which  they  can  be  taught  to  take  note  of 
the  exact  movements  made  by  a  speaker,  and  imi- 
tate them. 

The  first  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  opened 
in  Edinburgh  about  1763.  Lately  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  teaching  the  deaf  to. 
speak  and  to  understand  what  is  said  to  them  by  a 
close  attention  to  the  muscular  action  of  the  lips  of 
the  speaker.  The  advocates  of  the  new  system  de- 
clare that  it  is  greatly  superior  to  dactylology,  and 
the  different  states  of  the  Union  are  more  or  less 
interested  in  introducing  it  among  their  pupils  in 
the  various  asylums.  In  Philadelphia  there  is 
already  (1894)  in  operation  a  school  wnicn  receives 
state  support. 

du'-me-tojfe,  a.  [Lat.  dwnet(um)= a  thicket,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ose.] 
Bot. :  Bushy,  bush-like. 

dum'-f6"und,  dumb'-foUnd  (6  silent),  v.  t.  [Eng. 
dumb,  and  Mid.  Eng.  found— io  strike.]  To  strike 
dumb,  to  overwhelm  with  confusion.  (Southey : 
Letters,  iv.  569.) 

tdfim-found'-§r,  v.  t.  [A  freq.  from  dumfound 
(q.  v.) .] 

1.  Todumfound,  to  strike  dumb. 

2.  To  confuse,  to  stupefy. 

*dum-fo"und'-e"r-ment,  *dumb-found-er-ment, 
s.  [Engt  dumfounder;  -nient,]  Confusion,  stupefac- 
tion. 

"A  state  of  mind  and  body  made  up  one  half  of  be- 
numbment,  the  other  half  of  dumbfouudernient.''^ Black- 
wood's  Magazine,  March,  1880,  p.  368. 

*dumb-fo"und'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a. 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  game  popular  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  which  the  players  "  dumbfounded  "  each 
other  with  sudden  blows  on  the  back  stealthily 
given.  (Dryden:  Prol.  to  The  Prophetess.} 

*dfim'-mer-er,  a.  [Eng.  d«m-dumb;  -er.]  One 
who  feigns  dumbness. 

"Every  village  almost  will  yield  abundant  testimonies 
[of  counterfeits]  amongst  us  :  we  have  dtimmerers,  Ac."— 
Burton;  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  159. 

dum-my1,  a.  &  a.    [Eng.  dumb;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective ; 

1,  Dumb,  silent,  mute. 

2.  Sham,  fictitious,  not  real  or  genuine. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  is  dumb. 

2.  A  general  name  for  articles  which  arc  not  really 
what  they  pretend  to  be,  but  do  service  for  the  real ; 
as — 

(1)  Sham  or  empty  drawers,  packages,  cases.  <fcc., 
in  shops,  made  up  as  though  containing  goods  for 
the  purpose  of  show  or  appearance. 

(2)  A  lay  figure  in  the  establishments  of  drapers', 
clothiers',  &c.,  used  to  show  off  articles  of  clothing, 
styles  of  dress,  or  of  dressing  hair. 

3.  A  mere  sham  or  imitation. 

"The  Executive  Senate,  a  mere  dummy  ot  legislative- 
wisdom  and  authority."— Quarterly  Review, 

4.  A  dumb-waiter  (q.  v.). 

5.  A  floating  barge  connected  with  a  pier. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Eng. :  A  locomotive  with  condensing  engines  for 
city  travel,  and  consequently  avoiding  the  noise  of 
escaping  steam.    [STREET-LOCOMOTIVE.] 

2.  Hat-making:  A  tool  of  box-wood,  shaped  like 
a  smoothing-iron,  and  used  by  hat-makers  in  gloss- 
ing the  surface  of  silk  hats. 

3.  Cards: 

(1)  A  fourth  or  exposed  hand  when  three  persons 
only  are  playing  at  whist. 
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J    A  game  of  whist  with  a  dummy. 

4.  Tkeat.:  A  person  who  appears  on  the  sta-rc. 
but  has  no  words  to  speak. 

1[  Double-dummy: 

Cards:  A  game  at  whist  in  which  two  person? 
only  take  part,  the  two  other  hands  being  exposed. 

dummy -car,  «.  A  passenger-car  having  an 
engine  and  boiler  in  an  end  compartment. 

du  mos'-ae,  s.  pi.    [Nomin.  fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  adj. 
m*=fnll  of  brushwood.] 

But.:  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  nine- 
teenth of  the  orders  designed  to  be  natural,  which 
he  established  in  his  Philosophia  Botanica,  pub- 
lished in  A.  D.  1751.  He  included  under  it  the  genera 
Viburnum,  Rondcletia,  Cassine,  Rhus,  Ilex,  Calli- 
carpa,  and  Lawsonia.  The  order  was  not  really  a 
natural  one.  It  has  become  broken  up,  and  the 
term  Dumosae  has  disappeared  from  modern  books. 

du  -mous,  du -mos.e,  a.  [Lat.  dumosus,  from 
dunius=a  bush.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lany. :  Abounding  in  or  full  of  bushes  or 
thickets. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  a  compact  bushy  form ;  bush- 
like. 

dump  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Probably  con- 
nected with  Icel.  dttwipa=to  thump.] 

1.  A  clumsy  medal  of  metal  cast  in  moist  sand ;  a 
leaden   counter   used    by  boys   in  playing  chuck- 
farthing. 

2.  The  sum  of  one  shilling  and  threepence.    (Aus- 
tralian.) 

"  Carrying  a  bottle  of  rum  in  his  pocket,  and  selling:  it 
in  the  bush  at  adunip  a  glass." — A.  Harris:  The  Emigrant 
Family. 

•3.  (PI.):  Money. 

"When  a  gentleman  jumps 
In  the  river  at  midnight  for  wuiit  of  the  C'M»I/>.-*." 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Ltyewl*;  fir  Rupert. 

4.  A  little  bit;  as  in  the  phrase,  "Not  to  care  a 
dump." 

"Not  a  dump  we  :  'tis  no  time  to  play  now." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

dump  (2),  s.  [Allied  to  damp,  a.  (q.  v.) ;  Ger. 
dum.p/=damp;  Dut.  rfompi'g=dull,  low,  misty;  Sw. 
dial.  <£umpm= melancholy.] 

].  A  state  of  sadness,  gloominess,  or  melancholy. 
{Obsolete  in  the  singular.)  [DUMPS.] 

"  March  slowly  on  in  solemn  dumps." 

Sutler:  Hudibras. 

T  When  one  was  in  some  unhappy  plight,  and 
was  in  consequence  much  cast  down  in  spirits,  our 
ancestors  were  accustomed  to  describe  him  as  being 
**  in  doleful  dumps;"  and  they  saw  nothing  ludi- 
crous in  such  an  expression. 

"He's  in  a  deep  dump  now." — Beaum.  &  Fltt.:  Humor- 
ous Lieutenant,  iv.  6. 

*2.  Absence  of  mind,  forgetfulness,  reverie. 
"This  shame  dumps  cause   to  well-bred  people,  when 
it  carries  them  away  from  the  company."— Locke. 
*3.  A  melancholy  or  sad  tune  or  air. 

"  To  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  2. 

*4.  A  tune  or  air  of  any  kind. 

"Play  me  some  merry  dump." — Shaken/).  -.  Roineo  ami 
Juliet,  iv.  6. 

5.  A  kind  of  an  old  dance  in  slow  time,  with  a 
peculiar  rhythm. 

"  He  loves  nothing  but  an  Italian  dump, 
Or  a  French  brawl." 

Bumorout  of  Breath  (1607). 

dump-bolt,  s. 

Ship  build. ;  A  short  bolt  driven  in  to  hold  planks 
temporarily,  until  the  through-bolts  are  driven, 
dump  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.    [Icel.  dumpa=to  thump.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  throw  into  a  heap ;  to  unload  from 
•wagons  by  tilting  them  up. 

**  In  doing  this  the  dirt  should  not  be  dumped  where  it 
ie  likely  to  be  in  the  way  of  future  operations."— Trans. 
Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  (1873),  vol.  xiii.,  p.  164. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  sit  down  heavily  and  suddenly. 
*dump  (2),v.i.&*.    [DTJMP,«.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  grieve,  to  sulk. 

"I  dumpt  and  ranckled  in  anguish." 

Stanyhurst:  VirgiVs  JZneid,  ii.  103. 

B.  Trans. :  To  put  into  the  dumps. 

"  They  are  puffed  vp,  and  made  more  insolent  with  that 
•which,  iustlie,  hath  dumpedin  a  deep  sorrow  all  true 
hearts  of  both  the  ilands." — Forbes:  Defence,  p.  66. 

dump'-age  (age  as  I£),  s.   [Eng.  dump;  -age.} 

1.  The  right  or  privilege  of  dumping  loads  of  earth, 
Ac.,  in  any  certain  spo%.  • 

2.  The  charge  or  fee  paid  for  such  privilege. 
dump'-I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  dumpy;  -ness.] 

1.  Thestate  of  being  dumpy,  or  thick  and  short. 

2.  Coarseness  and  thickness.    (Applied  to  cloth.) 
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dump  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DUMP,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj.;  (.See  the 
verb.) 

C.  AitAvhAt.:  The  act  of  emptyingearth.  &c.,  froin 
wagnns.  carts,  Ac.,  by  tilting  them. 

dumping-bucket,  s. 

Mi' tii  nit:  \  hoist  ing  bucket  in  a  shaft  so  swung  as 
to  be  tipped  for  the  discharge  of  its  load,  or  having 
ii  bottom  winch  is  closed  by  a  latch,  but  may  be 
swung  open  for  dropping  the  content.-. 

dumping-car,  x.  Dumping  cars  are  used  in  con- 
structing and  ballasting  railroads,  excavating  and 
filling  in,  canal  and  dock  building,  for  carrying 
i>n--,  Arc.  The  car  has  shmtcrs  in  tin-  bottom  which 
are  allowed  to  fall  when  a  bolt  or  button  is  with- 
drawn. The  tilting  car  has  a  bed  secured  hy  a 
longitudinal  bolt  to  the  frame,  and  may  be  tilted 
sideways  so  as  to  discharge  its  load  over  the  wheels 
outside  the  track.  Hooks  retain  the  bed  in  a  level 
position  till  the  car  roaches  the  place  to  dump  the 
gravel.  Dumping-cars  are  made  to  discharge  at 
end  or  side,  or  to  swivel  and  dump  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  load  is  about  2Vi  cubic  yards. 

dumping-cart,  s.  A  cart  having  a  bed  lunged  to 
the  axle  and  capable  of  being  tipped  to  discharge 
its  load.  As  the  cart  or  wagon  body  is  tipped  up 
to  dump  the  load,  the  tail-board  will  be  raised 
automatically,  and  will  drop  back  again  into  place 
and  fasten  itself  as  the  said  body  is  again  raised 
into  a  horizontal  position. 

dumping -ground,  s.  A  piece  of  ground  where 
earth,  &c.,  may  be  deposited  or  dumped. 

dumping-reel,  s.  A  mechanism  in  a  harvester 
for  dropping  the  gavels  of  grain.  The  cut  grain 
falls  against  one  of  the  reel-bars,  which  hold  it  up 
till  a  gavel  is  collected.  The  reel  then  makes  a  par- 
tial rotation,  dropping  what  lias  boon  collected  in 
the  rear  of  the  cutter-bar,  and  bringing  another  bar 
into  position  for  collecting  another  gavel. 

dumping-Sled,  s.  A  sled  with  an-arrangement  for 
sliding  back  the  bed  so  that  it  mayoverbalanceand 
tip  out  the  load.  The  box  is  hinged  to  the  rear 
bolster  so  as  to  tip  and  dump  the  contents  when 
the  bed  is  run  baclc.  This  is  done  by  removing  a 
catch,  when  the  draft  of  the  team  on  the  tongue 
draws  upon  a  rope  and  runs  the  box  to  the  rear. 

dumping-wagon,  s.  A  wagon  with  an  arrange- 
ment for  discharging  the  contents,  similar  to  that 
made  use  of  in  the  dumping-cart  (q.  v.).  (Knif/ht.} 

*dump -Ing,  a.    [Eng.  dump, a.;  -inf/.]  Dullness. 
"  The  brutish  grossenesse  and  dumping  of  the  mind," 
—I'dall:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  128. 

*dump  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  dump;  -wA.]  Sad,  gloomy, 
melancnoly ;  dejected  or  depressed  in  spirits. 

"She  will  either  be  dumpish,  or  unneighborly,  or  talk 
of  such  matters  as  nowise  body  can  abide." — Bunyan; 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*dump'-Ish~ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  dumpish;  -ly.]  In  a 
melancnoly,  dejected,  or  depressed  manner;  gloom- 
ily. 

"One  so  rlnmpishly  sad,  as  if  he  would  freeze  to  death 
in  melancholy,  and  hated  any  contentment  but  in  sor- 
row."— Bishop  Hall:  Select  Thoughts,  iii.  725. 

*dump -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dumpteh;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dumpish;  sadness,  melan- 
choly, gloominess. 

"Partly  through  a  natural  disposition  inclining  to 
dnmpishntxs,  and  partly  through  the  prevalence  of  temp- 
tation."— Bishop  Hall;  Christ  Mystical. 

dump  -ling,  s.    [Eng.  dump  (1),  s.,  and  dimin. 
suff.  -Una.} 
Cookery : 

1.  A  kind  of  pudding,    composed    of  flour   and 
water,  and  boiled,  either  with  or  without  fruit  in 
it. 

"Our  honest  neighbor's  goose  and  dumplings  were 
fine."— Goldsmith;  Vicar  of  Wakefleld,  ch.  x. 

2.  A  bannock  made  of  oatmeal,  boiled  among  kail 
or  broth. 

dump§,  *.  pl.  [DUMP  (2),  s.]  ,A  state  of  sadness, 
gloom,  or  melancholy ;  moping,  dejection  or  depres- 
sion of  spirits.  (Onco  a  word  in  use  in  elegant 
speech,  but  now  only  vulgar.) 

"Edwine,  thus  perplexed  .  .  .  sate  solitary  under  a 
tree  in  dumps,  musing  what  was  best  to  be  done." — Speed: 
Saxon  Kings  (an.  617),  bk.  vli.,  ch.  ix.,  §  8. 

*dump'-tyt,  a.  [DUMPY.]  Dumpy;  short  and 
thick. 

"A  little  dumpty  body  with  a  yellow  face."— C.  Kings- 
ley;  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xxv. 

dump  -f,  a.    [Eng,  dump  (1) ,"  -|/.] 

1.  Short  and  thick. 

"Whenever  he  was  with  me,  his  short,  dumpy,  gouty, 
crooked  lingers  were  continrally  teizing  my  spinnet,  to 
his  own  harmonious  croaking." — Student,  ii.  225. 

2.  Dumpish,  melancholy. 
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dumpy-level, .«. 

Civil  Entjii>.  <f  Sure.:  (fravatt's  level.  A  spirit- 
level  harm*:  a  short  telescope  with  a  large  aperture, 
Uld a OOtDpass ;  n^'dfur  surveying  purposes.  The 
telescope  to  made  of  sufficient  jiowrrto  enable  the 
Mirvt'yor  to  read  the  graduations  on  the  stall  with- 
out depending  on  an  assistant. 

dun,  *donne,  *dunne,  a.&s.  [A.  S.  <lunn,  from, 
lr.  A:  <iuel.  ilnun  -brown  ;  Wei.  dum=don,  dusky.] 

A.  -'Is  adject  in-: 

1.  Of  a  dull  brown  or  brownish  black  color. 

"The  lances,  waving  in  his  train. 
Clothe  the  dun  heath  like  autumn  grain." 

Sbott:  I/it/  "/  the  L'i*t  Minstrel,  iv.  25. 

*2.  Dark,  gloomy. 

"  Come,  thick  night ! 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dntine.it  smoke  of  hell." 

N/«fiA,vsj>.,-  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

B.  Assubst. :  The  same  as  Dux -FLY  (q.  v.). 
"Ash-colored  duns  of  several  shapes  and  dimensions." 

—  ll''tlt»ti.-  Aiiyler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xxv.  (note). 

V  Dun   is   the   mouse:  A   proverbial   saying,  of 
rather  vaguo  signification,  alluding  to  the  color  of 
the  mouse,  but  frequently  employed  with  no  other 
intent  than  that  of  quibbling  on  the  word  done. 
"  The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done. 
Tut,  dun's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own  word." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

dun-bird,  s.    The  Pochard  (Fuligula  ferina) . 

dun-COW,  8.  A  popular  name  for  a  species  of  Ray 
(Raia  fullonica') . 

dun-diver,  8.  Mergus  merganser,  or  cantor,  the 
Goosander  (q.  v.). 

dun-fish,  s.  Codfish  cured  by  dunning.  [Dux 
(2),r.] 

dun-fly,  s.  A  species  of  artificial  fly  used  in 
angling. 

"The  first  is  the  dun.fly  in  March  ;  the  body  is  made  of 
dun  wool,  the  wings  of  the  partridge's  feathers." — Walton: 
Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

dun  (i),t\  t.  &  i.  [Icel. rhtna  =  to thunder. to  din; 
dynja—to  make  a  din;  A.  S.  dunnan~t»  din.  Dun 
is  thus  a  doublet  of  din  (Q.  v.).J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  urge  or  force  for    payment   of  a  debt ;  to 
demand  payment  from  with  persistence. 

"  Money,  which  I  find  a  necessity  of  dunning  my  best 
friends  for."— Sterne:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  let.  94. 

2.  To  press  or  urge  importunately. 

B.  Intrans,:  To  demand  payment  of  money  im- 
portunately and  persistently. 

"  To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay, 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  13. 

dun(2),r.f.    [Dux,  o.] 

1.  To  make  of  a  dun  color;  to  darken. 

"  DMH.S  the  ayre  with  misty  smokes." 

Thasault  of  Cttptdt. 

2,  To  cure  fish,  as  cod-fish,  so  as  to  give  them  a 
dun  color.  This  is  effected  by  laying  them  in  a  pile, 
after  salting,  in  a  dark  apartment  covered  witli 
salt,  grass,  or  other  like  substance.  In  two  or  three 
months  they  are  opened,  and  then  piled  again  in  a 
compact  mass  for  two  or  three  months  longer,  when 
they  are  fit  for  use. 

dun(l),s.    [Dux(l),v.] 

1.  A  troublesome,  persistent,  or  importunate  cred- 
itor ;  one  who  presses  or  urges  for  payment. 

"  Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof, 
Shall  Grub  Street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof." 
Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

2.  An  importunate  or  pressing  demand  for  pay- 
ment of  a  debt. 

dun  f2).  s.  [Dowy,  DUXE.]  A  hill,  a  mound,  a 
fort.  It  is  largely  used  in  composition  in  place- 
names:  as  D««more,  Dunodin,  .Dundee,  Donegal, 
&c. 

*dun  -a-ker,  *dSn  -na-ker,  *.  [Etym.  unknown.] 
A  cant  term  for  a  stealer  of  cows  and  calves. 

"Mercury  is  in  a  conjunction  with  Venus,  and  when 
such  conjunctions  happen,  it  signifies  a  most  plentiful 
crop  that  year  of  hectors,  trappanuers,  gilts,  pads,  biters, 
prigs,  divers,  lifters,  filers,  bulkers,  droppers,  f  am  biers, 
donnttkers,  cross-biters,  kidnappers,  vouchers,  millikers, 
pymers,  decoys,  and  shop-lifters;  all  Newgate  birds  whom 
the  devil  prepares  ready  fitted  for  Tyburn;  ripe  fruit, 
ready  to  drop  into  the  hangman's  mouth."—  Poor  Robin, 
1603. 

dun9e,  s.  [Ger.  duns.  A  word  introduced  by  the 
Thomists,  or  disciples  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  ridi- 
cule of  the  Scotists,  or  disciples  of  John  Duns 
Scotus,  schoolman,  who  died  A.  D.  13U5.  (Skeat.)  ] 

*1,  Originally:  A  subtle  sophist  given  to  caviling 
where  he  cannot  refute.  This  was  the  sense  in 
which  the  Thomists  employed  the  term. 

"  Whoso  surpasseth  others  either  in  caviling  sophistry 
or  subtile  philosophy,  is  forthwith  named  s  Duns." — 
R.  Stanihtirst:  Ireland  till  A.  D.  1286,  in  Holinshed. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    tliere;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    g&,     pot, 
or,     wb          wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     son;     mute,    cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  few. 


duncedom 

•"  \Vhon  the  reaction  against  the  schoolmen  took 
plan-  at  the  Reformation,  the  merits  of  those  acute 
metaphysicians  were  temporarily  decried,  and  the 
celebrated  John  Duns  Scotus  coming  in  for  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  disparagement,  he,  though 
a  man  of  very  subtle  intellect,  was  held  by  the  moro 
ignorant  or  prejudiced  of  the  Reforming  party  to 
be  a  man  of  invincible  stupidity.  He  was  therefore 
made  to  stand  as  the  prototype  of  all  modern 
dunces.  Now  that  we  are  able  to  estimate  the 
events  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  greater  calm- 
ness and  impartiality  than  the  actors  in  the  excit- 
ing scenes  of  that  period  were  able  to  do,  while 
gratefully  acknowledging  the  inestimable  services 
rendered  to  the  church  and  world  by  the  Reformers, 
wo  have  yet  felt  constrained  to  reverse  the  unfavor- 
able verdict  which  they  passed  on  the  cultivators 
of  scholastic  philosophy.  The  schoolmen  were  the 
intellectual  leaders  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
and  rendered  good  service  to  humanity,  though 
eclipsed  by  the  greater  attainments  of  subsequent 
centuries. 

"  Remember  ye  not  how,  within  this  thirty  years,  and 
far  less,  and  yet  dureth  unto  this  day,  the  old  barking 
curs,  Dunce's  disciples,  and  like  draff,  called  Scotists,  the 
children  of  darkness,  raged  in  every  pulpit  against 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew?"— Tyndale:  Works  (1576),  p. 
278. 

2.  Subsequently  and  Now ;  A  man  of  measureless 
stupidity,  not,  as  at  first,  of  perverted  subtilty,  but 
of  mental  obtuseness  or  intellectual  deficiency. 

"  In  school  divinity  as  able 
As  he  that  hight  Irrefragable; 
A  second  Thomas,  or  at  once 
To  name  them  all,  another  Dunce." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  i. 

*dunce'-d6m,  s.  [Eng. dunce;  -dom.]  The  realm 
or  domain  of  dunces. 

*diin9  -er-y',  s.  [Eng.  dunce;  -ry.]  The  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  a  dunce ;  stupidity,  dullness  of 
intellect. 

"  An  indirect  way  is  introduced  of  buying  the  said 
degrees  for  money,  to  the  discouragement  of  learning, 
and  the  encouragement  of  duncery  and  idleness." — Dean 
Pritli-aux:  Reform  of  the  Two  Universities. 

•dunch,  *dunch-yn,  *dunsh,  r.  t.  [Icel.  dunka; 
Dan.  dunke;  Sw.  dunka.]  To  nudge;  to  jog  with 
the  arm  or  elbow. 

"  Dunchyn  or  bunchyn.    Tundo." — Prompt.  Parr. 

*dunch,  a.    [0.  Fries,  diunk;  Icel.  dokkr.] 

1.  Deaf,  dull  of  hearing. 

2.  Blind,  blinded. 

"I  waz  amozt  blind  and  dunch  in  mine  eyez." — MS. 
Ashmole,  S6,  f .  112. 

dunch,  *dynche,s.  [DUNCH,  v.]  A  blow,  a  push, 
a  jog. 

"  Dunche  or  lonche.    Sonitus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

dunche,  s.  [DUNSE.] 

Diin'-cl-ad,  s.  [Eng.  dunc(e) ;  -iad.]  A  satirical 
poem  written  by  Alexander  Pope  in  ridicule  .of  Col- 
ley  Cibber,  Theobold,  and  other  writers  of  his  time. 

•dun -9l-cal,  «.  [Eng,  dunc(e);  -ical.]  Like  a 
dunce. 

"The  most  dull  and  duttcical  commissioner." — Fuller. 
Church  History,  VIII.  ii.  26. 

*dun'-9l-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  dunce;  -fy,]  To  make 
stupid  or  dull  in  intellect. 

"  Here  you  have  a  fellow  ten  thousand  times  more  dun. 
cifled  than  dunce  Webster." — Warburton  to  Hurd,  Lett. 
L.,  130. 

*diin9'-Ish,  s.  [Eng.  dunc(e);  -ish.]  Like  a 
dunce ;  stupid,  dull  in  intellect,  doltish. 

*dun9'-Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  duncish ;  -ness.]  The 
qualities  or  characteristics  of  a  dunce ;  stupidity, 
dullness  of  intellect. 

dun  -der,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Sugar-making :  The  distillable  lees  and  dregs  of 
the  cane-sugar  ooiling. 

"  The  use  of  dunder  in  the  making  of  rnm  answers  the 
purpose  of  yeast  in  the  fermentation  of  flour." — Edwards. 

dun -der-bolt,  s.  [Eng.  dunder=  thunder,  and 
bolt.]  A  celt.  [CELT  (2)  J 

"  I  knew  an  old  woman  who  used  to  boil  a  celt  (vulgarly 
bdunderbolt,  or  thunderbolt)  for  some  hours." — Polwhele.- 
Trad.  &  Recoil.,  ii.  607. 

dun -dSr-head,  dun -der-pate,  s.  [Prob.  from 
dunder,  prov.  for  thunder,  and  Itead,  or  pate.  Ct. 
the  use  of  <Jo>wi«r=thunder  in  German,  to  increase 
or  intensify  the  bad  meaning  of  a  word.]  A  block- 
head, a  numskull,  a  dolt,  a  dunce. 

"  I  mean  your  grammar,  O  thon  dunderhead." 

Beaum.  <£•  Flet..  Elder  Brother,  ii.  4. 

dun'-der-hSad  ed,  a.  [Eng.  dunderhead;  -ed.] 
Like  a  dunce  or  a  dunderhead. 

"  A  dunderhe aded  old  driveller." — Sate.-  The  Ship-Chand- 
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*dun  -der  whelp,  «.  [Eng.  dunder,  and  whelp, 
Cl.  dunderhead.]  A  blockhead,  a  duuce,  a  dunder- 
head. 

''  A\  licit   a  I'M."/,  rll'ltflpt 

To  let  him  domineer  tliur-." 

Beaum.  d-  Fli't.:    H'ihl-ti'inte  Chase,  ii.  3. 

dune,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Do,  v.]    Done.    (Scotch.) 
'.'  'They  hae  nye  dune  sae,'  said  the  grandmother."  — 
&*ult:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxvi. 

dune  (!),«.    [A.  S.  dun.']    [Dows,  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  low  sand-hill;  an  accumulation  of  sand  on 
the  sea-shore. 

"  Al  this  werld  hath  dale  and  dune.'' 

Cursor  llnuili,  22.532. 

2.  A  hill-fort,  or  a  regular  building   commouly 
called  a  Danish  fort. 

II.  Geol.:  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1.  Sand  dunes 
are  made  by  the  blowing  of  sand,  this  material  hav- 
ing been  produced  by  the  grinding  down  of  rocks 
under  the  influence  of  breakers  on  the  seashore  or 
coast,  or  any  similar  agency.  Suchsand  dunes  in 
many  places  skirt  the  shores  of  Holland,  Britain, 
Spain,  and  other  countries,  in  some  places  encroach- 
ing on  and  covering  what  once  was  cultivated  land. 

*dune(2),s.    [DlN, «.]    Noise. 

"  Ther  wes  swithe  muchel  dune." 

Layamon,  ii.  58. 

•dung  (1),  ».  [O.  H.  Ger.  tune,  dung;  A.  S.  ding.'] 
A  pit,  a  cave. 

"  Into  so  deop  dung  that  ha  druncneth  therin." 

St.  Markgerete,  p.  15. 

dung  (2),  «dlng,  *dong,  *dqnge,  *dunge,  «.  &  a. 
[A.  S.  dung;  cogn.  with  O.  Fries,  dung;  Sw.  dynga 
=muck:  Dan.  dynge=&  heap  or  mass;  Ger.  anmgt 
dilnger.] 

1.  Assubst. :  The  excrement  of  animals. 

2.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  used  in  the  handling  of 
dung.    (See  the  compounds. ) 

"But  the  tinny  gate  repaired  Malchiah  the  son  of  Rechab, 
the  ruler  of  part  of  Bethhaccerem." — Xehem,  iii.  U. 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  dung-cart,  dung-heap. 

dung-bath,  s.  A  bath  used  in  calico-printing 
works.  [DuxoiNG.] 

dung-beetle,  s. 

1.  Sing.:  Oeotrupes  stercorarius. 

2.  PL :  Various  Scarabeides  which  inclose  their 
eggs  in  pellets  of  dung.    The  sacred  beetle  of  the 
Egyptians  does  so. 

•dung-farmer,  s.    A  mean,  poor  farmer. 

"  This  good  hostesse  chose  to  be  reputed  a  dung-farmer." 
— Holland:  Camden,  p.  74. 

dung-fork,  s.  A  four-tined  fork  for  pitching  and 
spreading  manure. 

dung-hook,  s. 

Agric. :  An  implement  for  dragging  out  manure, 
or  scattering  that  which  has  been  previously 
dumped  in  heaps. 

dung-pot,  s.    A  dung-cart. 

"The  rakers,  scavengers,  and  officers  hereunto  ap- 
pointed, everyday  in  the  week  (except  Sundays  and  other 
holydayes)  shall  bring  carts,  dung-pots,  or  other  fitting 
carriages  into  all  the  streets  within  their  respective 
wards,  parishes,  and  divisions,  where  such  carts,  ic.,  can 
pass,  and  at  or  before  their  approach,  by  bell,  clapper,  or 
otherwise,  shall  make  loud  noise  and  give  notice  to  the 
inhabitants  of  their  coming." — Calthrop:  Reports  (1670). 
(Xares.) 

'dung- wet,  a.    Thoroughly  wet  or  soaked. 

"  Fishermen  quaking,  dung-wet  after  a  storme." — .Ycis/i? : 
Lenten  Stuffe. 

dung,  v.  t.  &  i.   [DUNG,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  manure  or  dress  with  dung. 

"  This  ground  was  dunged,  and  ploughed,  and  sowed 
but  what  shall  we  do  with  the  crop?" — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Calico-print. :  To  immerse  in  a  bath  of  cow- 
dung  and  water,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  color. 
[DUNGING,*.] 

B.  Intrans. :  To  void  excrement. 

"  A  wild  ass,  broke  loose,  ran  about  trampling  and 
kicking,  and  dunging  in  their  faces  "—  Swift:  Buttle  of  the 
Books. 

dung,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DING.] 
dun-ga-ree',  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Fabric :  A  kind  of  fine  canvas, 
dunged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Dtmo,  v.] 

A.  As  pa  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Manured  or  dressed  with  dung. 

2.  Dirtied  or  befouled  with  dung. 

"  The  dunged  folds  of  dag-tailed  sheep." 

Bf.  Hall:  Sat.  v.  2. 

II.  Calico-print. :  Treated  by  the  process  of  dung- 
ing. 


dunging 


dun -ge6n,  s.  |  O.  Fr.  il/mjun.  from  Low  Latin 
•  loinnionL'in,  accu.».  of  domniv=a  donjoB-tower. 
fJuiiiieon  and  donjon  are  the  same  word.]  [DoN- 

JOX.J 

*1.  A  donjon,  the  Innermost  ;ind  strongest  tower 
of  a  fortress  or  castle,  wherein  the  besieged  were 
wont  to  make  their  last  stand,  when  the  rest  was 
forced.  (Cotyrave.) 

2.  A  close  prison  or  place  of  confmemont ;  gener- 
ally applied  to  one  whicli  is  dark  and  underground. 

"In the  dungeon  below  all  was  dtirkneHs,  stench,  lamen- 
tation, disease  and  death." — Mactutlay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  v. 

dungeon-bolt,  s.    The  bolt  or  bar  of  a  prison. 
"  There  is  a  blank  upon  my  mind, 
A  fearful  vision  ill-defined, 
Of  raving  till  my  flesh  wiis  torn. 
Of  (tttiii/eon-uolts  and  fetters  worn." 

fruit:  liokehu,  iv.  22. 

dungeon-dew,  s.  The  damp  or  moisture  of  a 
dungeon. 

"  I  only  lived — I  only  drew 
The  accursed  breath  of  dnngeoii-'lru-." 

Huron:  Prisoner  nf  Chilian,  viii. 

dungeon-light,  s.    The  dim  light  of  a  dungeon. 
"  It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light, 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight." 

Byron:  Prisoner'  of  Chilian,  ix. 

*dungeon-tower,  s.    A  donjon-tower. 

"  By  Brackenbury's  dungeon-tower, 
These  silver  mists  shall  melt  away." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  ii.  2. 

*dun'-ge6n,  r.  t.    [DUNGEON,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  throw  into  or  confine  in  a  dungeon. 

2.  Fig. :  To  shut  up,  to  confine  in  darkness. 

"  Are  we  dungeoned  up  from  the  sight  of  the  sun?" — 
Bp.  Hallt  Of  Contention. 

dun   geoned,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [DUNGEON,  t;.] 
*dun'-ge6n-er,  «.  [Eng.  dungeon ;  -er.]  A  gaoler. 

"  Dungeoner  of  my  friends." — Keats:  To 

dung  -hill,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  dung,  and  hill.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  A  heap  or  accumulation  of  dung. 

"  Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills, 
They  shall  be  famed."       Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  8. 

II.  Figuratively : 

fl.  A  mean,  filthy,  or  vile  abode. 
"  Perhaps  a  thousand  other  worlds  that  lie 
Remote  from  us,  and  latent  in  the  sky, 
Are  lightened  by  his  beams,  and  kindly  nnret, 
Of  which  our  earthly  dunghill  is  the  worst." 

Dryden:  Eleonora,  79-82. 

|2.  Any  situation,  position,  or  condition  of  mean- 
ness. 

"He  ...  lifteth  the  needy  out  of  the  dunghill." — 
Ps.  criii.  7. 

*3.  A  term  of  reproach  for  one  who  is  meanly  born. 
"Out,  dunghill!  darest  thou  brave  a  nobleman?" 
Shakesp. :  King  John,  iv  3. 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dung-heap. 
*II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  low,  mean,  or  vile  extraction. 

"Base  dunghill  villain  !'' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  S. 

2.  Mean,  poor. 

"  The  first  was  with  base  dunghill  rags  yclad, 
Tainting  the  gale,  in  which  they  fluttered  light." 
Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  77. 

dunghill-raker,  s.  One  who  rakes  about  in 
dung;  specif.,  a  fowl. 

"  The  dunghill-raker,  spider,  hen, 

The  chicken,  too,  to  me 
Have  taught  a  lesson." 

Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

dung'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DUNG.ti.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :    (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  manuring  or 
dressing  with  dung. 

"  It  was  received  of  old,  that  dunging  of  grounds  when 
the  west  wind  bloweth,  and  in  the  decrease  of  the  moon, 
doth  greatly  help." — Bacon:  Natural  Hist. 

2.  Calico-print. :  The  removal  of  the  superfluous 
mordant  by  passing  dried  calico  through  a  warm 
mixture  of  cow-dung  and  water.  It  is  passed 
through  two  cisterns  six  feet  by  three  and  four  feet 
deep,  the  first  of  which  has  two  gallons  of  dung  to 
its  contents  of  water,  and  the  other  a  solution  of 
half  the  strength.  It  is  quickly  passed  through 
them  in  succession,  washed  in  a  wince-pit,  and  then 
in  a  dash-wheel.  A  solution  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
phosphate  of  soda,  and  gelatine,  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  the  cow-dung. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    eat,    cell,     chorus,     (bin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     Bin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shttn;      -lion,      -glen  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  alrns:     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  6el,     del. 


dungiyah 

dun-gi  yah,  *.   [Arab.] 

Naut. :  A  species  of  vessel  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  on  the  shores  of  Arabia,  &c.  It  has  one 
long  mast. 

dung-meer,  ».  [Eng.  dung,  and  meer.]  A  pit 
where  dung,  weeds,  <fcc.,  are  mixed  to  lie  and  rot 
together. 

dung '-f ,  a.  [Eng.  dung;  -y.]  Full  of  dung; 
filthy,  case,  mean,  vile. 

"  Kingdoms  are  clay;  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man." 

SKakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  1. 

dung  -yard,  s.  fEng.  dung,  and  yard.]  A  yard 
or  inclosure  where  dung  is  accumulated. 

"  Any  manner  of  vegetables  cast  into  the  du»tryar<l."— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

dfln-I-was'-sal,  s.  [Gael,  duin'uasal,  from  duine 
=  a  man,  and  «ostt(=gentle.]  A  gentleman;  a 
squire.  Among  the  Highlanders,  it  seems  to  denote 
a  cadet  of  a  family  of  rank,  who  receives  his  title 
from  the  land  which  he  occupies,  although  he  holds 
it  at  the  will  of  the  chieftain. 
•dun-kSr,  o.  [DuN.o.]  Dark. 

"  Like  the  velvet  on  her  brow  ;  or,  like 
The  dunker  mole  on  Venus'  dainty  cheek." 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas;  Magnificence,  66,  67. 

dun  -kSrS.,  s.  pi.  [Ger.  runfcen=to  dip.] 
Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  of  German  Baptists,  founded  by 
Alexander  Mack,  about  A.  D.  1708.  Persecution 
drove  them  in  1723  to  the  United  States,  where  they 
founded  a  church  at  a  German  town  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  separate  the  sexes  in  worship. 
Many  of  them  are  vegetarians.  Also  called  Dunk- 
ards  and  Dippers. 

*dun'-Wrk-er,s.  [Eng.  Dunkirk,  the  name  of  a 
seaport  in  the  north  of  France ;  suff .  -er.]  A 
privateer  of  Dunkirk,  long  very  formidable  to  British 
merchant  ships,  and  esteemed  remarkably  daring; 
and  the  situation  of  that  port  gave  them  such  an 
advantage,  that  the  possession  or  dismantling  of  it 
•was  always  an  important  object  to  England.  It  is 
well  known  that  it  was  taken  in  the  time  of  the 
republic,  sold  again  by  Charles  II.,  and  its  forti- 
fications demolished  by  treaty  in  1712. 

"This  was  a  rail, 

Bred  by  a  zealous  brother  in  Amsterdam, 
Which  being  sent  unto  an  English  lady, 
Was  ta'en  at  sea  by  dunklrkers." 

The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  iv.  1. 

dun  -lln,  s.  [Either  from  dun,  dune = sandhills, 
or  d«n=of  a  brownish-black  color;  dim.  suff. -/in.] 

Ornith. :  Tringa  alpina,  a  bird  belonging  to  the 
sub-family  Totanince,  or  Sandpipers.  It  is  a  very 
common  shore-bird,  being  generally  met  with  in 
large  flocks,  sometimes  as  many  as  two  or  three 
hundred  in  number.  They  are  usually  very  tame. 
The  summer  dress  of  the  dunlin  is  easily  recogniz- 
able by  the  large  black  horseshoe  mark  on  the 
breast.  This  is  lost  in  the  winter,  when  the  plum- 
age is  ashy  above  and  white  below.  It  goes  to  the 
north,  as  a  rule,  to  breed. 

dun  nage  (nage  as  nig),  s.  [Perhaps  connected 
with  down.] 

Naut. :  On  shipboard,  the  name  applied  to  loose 
wood,  fagots,  boughs,  &c.,  laid  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hold  to  raise  the  cargo  above  the  bilge-water,  and 
also  to  chock  it  and  keep  it  from  rolling  when 
stowed. 

dunned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DUN,  v.] 

dun'-nSr,  s.  [Eng.  dun;  -er.]  One  who  duns  for 
payment  of  a  debt ;  a  dun. 

"They  are  ever  talking  of  new  silks,  and  nerve  the 
owners  in  getting  them  customers,  as  their  common  tttin- 
ners  do  in  making  them  pay."— Spectator. 

*dun'-nl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dunny;  -ness.~\  Deaf- 
ness. 

dun -nlng  (l),pr.  par,,  a.&s.    [Dmt,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  c6  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  pressing  or  urging  for 
payment  of  a  debt. 

dun'-nlng  (2),  «.  [Dun, «.]  The  process  of  curing 
fish,  so  as  to  give  them  a  dun  color. 

•dun'-nlsh,  a.  [Eng.  dun,  a. ;  -ish.]  Of  a  color 
inclined  to  dun ;  somewhat  dun  in  color. 

"  The  five  or  six  first  feathers  of  the  wing  above,  of  a 
dark  or  fuscous  color,  near  black;  underneath,  more 
light,  or  dunnish." — Bay:  Remains,  p.  247. 

dun  n8ck,  «.  [Eng.  dun;  dimin.  suff.  -ock.]  The 
common  Hedge-sparrow,  Accentor  modularis. 

"Hareton  has  been  castontlike  an  unfledged  dunnock." 
—Hiss  E.  Bronte:  Wutheriag  Heights,  ch.  iv. 

dun-ny1,  o.    [Etym.  'doubtful.]    Deaf;  hard  of" 
bearing, 
dun  -sets,  s.    [Eng.  dun,  s.,  and  set.] 

1.  A  little  hill  or  mound. 

2.  A  person  living  in  a  hilly  place. 
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*dunt,  f.  t.  <t  i.    [DUXT  (!),«.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  strike,  to  beat. 

"/>unfthe  deueles  thider  in." 

Metrical  Humifies,  p.  lii. 

2.  Jntrans.:  To  knock;  to  strike;  to  beat,  as  the 
pulse. 

"And  while  my  heart  wi1  life  blood  diluted 
I'd  bear't  in  miml." 

Bums:   To  Mr.   .1/1,-ft.H. 

*dunt,  s.    [DiNT,s.]    A  blow. 

"There  was  many  ditnt  iyeue." — Layamon,  i,  74. 

dun  tie,  r.  /.  [A  frequent,  from  dunt  (q.  v.).] 
To  dint. 

"  His  cap  is  duntled  in." — C.  Kingsley:  TIKO  Years  Ago 
(Introd.).  (Davies.) 

diin'-yte,s.  [From  Mount  Dun,  near  Nelson,  in 
New  Zealand,  and  -yte  (Petrol.)  (q.  v.).] 

Petrol.:  A  grayisli-green  rock,  unctuous  to  the 
touch  and  of  vitreous  luster,  found  along  with  ser- 
pentine rock  at  Mount  Dun.  [Etym.]  (Dana.) 

du  -5,  s.    [Ital.  &  Lat.=two.] 

Mus. ;  A  duet. 

"They  call  a  duo  a  music  of  two  voices,  although  there 
be  a  third  part  for  the  thorough  bass,  and  others  for  the 
symphony.  In  a  word,  for  a  duo  there  must  be  two  prin- 
cipal parts,  between  which  the  melody  is  equally  distrib- 
uted."— Appendix  to  Mus.  Diet.  (1769),  p.  18. 

*du-8-dec-a-he  -dral,  a.  [DODECAHEDRAL.] 
*du-o-dec-a-he  -dron,  s.  [DODECAHEDRON.] 
*du-o-de-een -nl-al,  a.  [Latin  duodecennis: 

duodecimo  twelve,  and  annus=&  year.]    Consisting 

of  twelve  years.    (Ash.) 
du-S-dee '-I-mal,  n.    <t   s.    [Lat.  duodecimus— 

twelfth ;  d«odecim=twelve.J 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Math.:  Proceeding  in  computation  by  twelves; 
as,  duodecimal  arithmetic. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Mathematics: 

1.  One  of  a  system  of  numbers  in  the  scale  of 
twelve. 

2.  PI. :  A  name  given  to  an  arithmetical  method 
of  finding  out  the  square  measure  of  any  rectangu- 
lar area  or  surface,  the  length  of  whose  sides  is 
given  in  feet  and  inches.  It  is  also  called  duodecimal 
or  cross  multiplication. 

duodecimal  scale,  s. 

Arith. :  That  scale  of  notation  in  which  the  local 
value  of  the  digits  increases  twelvefold  as  they 
proceed  from  rignt  to  left. 

du-S-dey-Im-fld,  a.  [Lat.  duodectm=twelve, 
and/indo  (pa.  t.  y!d»')=to  cut,  to  cleave.]  Divided 
in  twelve  parts. 

dQ-8-dec'-I-m8,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  duodecim  = 
twelve.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Consisting  of  twelve  leaves  to  the 
sheet. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  book  consisting  of  sheets  folded  each  so  as  to 
form  twelve  leaves  or  twenty-four  pages. 

2.  The  size  of  a  book  printed  on  sheets  folded  into 
twelve  leaves  or  twenty-four  pages ;  usually  written 
12mo,  and  generally  so  read  by  printers  and  pub- 
lishers. 

II.  Mus. :  The  interval  of  a  twelfth. 

III.  Print. :  Twelve  pages  to  a  form. 
du-o-dec-Im'-S-le'  (dec  as  de9h),  s.   [Ital.] 
Mus. :  A  group  of  twelve  notes. 

»du-5-d6c  -U-ple,  a.  [Lat.  duo=two,  and  decu- 
plus= tenfold.]  Consisting  of  twelves. 

"  Orisepsius,  a  learned  Folander,  endeavors  to  establish 
the  duodecuple  proportion  among  the  Jews  by  comparing 
some  passages  of  Scripture." — Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

du-S-den -al,  a.  [Lat.  duoden(um),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -a(.]  Pertaining  to  the  duodenum;  as, 
duodenal  dyspepsia. 

du-S-dJsn  -a-rjf,  a.  [Lat.  duodereari««=contain- 
ing  twelve;  dwodectm=twelve.]  Pertaining  to  the 
number  twelve ;  proceeding  by  twelves ;  twelvefold. 

duodenary  arithmetic,  s. 

Math.:  A  system  of  computation  in  which  the 
local  value  of  the  digits  increases  twelvefold  as 
they  proceed  from  right  to  left,  instead  of  tenfold, 
as  in  ordinary  computation. 

duodenary  scale,  s. 

Arith.:  The  same  as  DUODECIMAL  SCALE  (q.  v.). 

du  -S-dene,  ».    [Lat.  duodem=twelve  each.] 

Music :  A  group  of  twelve  notes  suitable  for  play- 
ing on  ordinary  manuals,  with  definite  relations  of 
pitch,  arranged  for  showing  relations  of  harmony 
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and  modulation,  and  for  precisely  fixing  the  theo- 
retical intonation  of  a_ny  cnords  and  passages  with- 
out altering  the  ordinary  musical  notation,  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.  R.  S.,  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Koi/al  Society,  xxiii.  3-31,  and  subse- 
quently more  fully  explained  in  an  additional 
appendix  (xix.)  to  his  translation  of  Helmholtz,  On 
the  Sensations  of  Tone,  1875.  (Stainer  <fe  Barrett.) 

dfl-S-den  -urn,  s.    [Lat.  duodeni  =  twelve  each.l 

Anat. :  Tho  first  portion  of  the  small  intestine, 
so  called  from  being  about  equal  in  length  to 
the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers-  it  commences  at  the 
pylorus  (q.  y.),  and  terminates  in  the  jejunum,  the 
second  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  at  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra :  the  third  portion  of  the  small 
intestine  is  called  the  ileum  (q.  v.) ,  passing  into  the 
large  intestine,  also  composed  of  three  portions, 
the  ctecuni,  colon,  and  rectum. 

du-o  dram  -ma,  a.  [Ital.]  A  dramatic  piece  for 
two  performers  only. 

*dO  8-lIt  -er-al,  a.  [Lat.  duo=two,  and  litera  = 
a  letter.]  Consisting  of  only  two  letters  ;  biliteral. 

duo -18  (duoasdwo),  s.    [Ital.]    Grief. 

TI  Con  duolo : 

Music:  With  grief,  sadness,  pathos. 

*du-8p'-6-llze,  i'.  t.  [Formed  from  duo,  on  the 
analogy  of  monopolize  (q.  v.).]  To  engross  between 
two. 

"To  duopoltze  all  church  power." — Oauden:  Tears  of 
the  Church,  p.  440. 

*dup,  r.  t .  [A  contraction  of  do  up ;  cf .  don,  doff.  ] 
To  raise,  to  open. 

"  Then  up  he  rose,  and  donned  his  clothes, 
And  dupp'd  the  chamber  door." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

dup  -a-ble,  a.    [DUPEABLE.] 

dupe,  s.  [Fr.,  applied  to  the  hoopoe;  cf.  gull, 
goose,  booby,  pigeon.]  One  who  is  or  can  be  easily 
deceived ;  one  who  is  very  credulous ;  a  gull. 

"What  was  to  be  done  in  Ireland  was  not  work  for  a 
trifler  or  a  dupe." — Maeaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  lii. 

dupe,  v.  t.  [D0PE,s.]  To  trick,  to  cheat,  to  make 
a  dupe  of,  to  gull. 

"The  two  statesmen  parted,  each  flattering  himself 
that  he  had  duped  the  otner." — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
vi. 

dttpe-a-Wl  -I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  dupe ;  -ability.]  Capa- 
bility of  being  easily  duped  or  gulled ;  easy  credu- 
lity ;  gullibility. 

dupe-a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  dupe:  -able.]  That  may 
or  can  be  easily  duped,  gulled,  cheated,  or  deceived. 

"Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  Mr. was  so  very  dupe- 
able a  person  ?" — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

duped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DUPE,  v.] 

*dup  -er,  «.  [Eng.  dup(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  dupes, 
gulls,  or  deceives  another ;  a  cheat,  a  swindler. 

•dup-fr-jf,  s.  [Eng.  duper;  -y.]  The  act,  art, 
or  practice  of  duping ;  cheating,  swindling ;  the 
state  of  being  duped. 

"  He  .  .  .  has  mnch  contempt  for  the  dupery  and 
weakness  of  the  sufferers."—  Smith:  Moral  Sentiments,  pt. 
vi.,31. 

dup  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DUPE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pi:  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  a  dupe  of  an- 
other. 

dup  -I-6n,  s.  [Fr.  doupion;  Ital.  doppione,  from 
doppio,  and  Lat.  duplus  =  double.]  A  double 
cocoon,  formed  by  two  or  more  silkworms. 

*da-ple,  a.    [Lat.  duplus;  Gr.  dipfo«8=double.] 

1.  Double,  twofold. 

2.  Duplicate,  alike,  corresponding. 

"The  same  nation  also  is  separated  from  the  Belgae  by 
Matrona  and  Sequana,  rivers  of  a  'tuple  bignesse." — /'. 
Holland:  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1609). 

IT  (1)  Duple  ratio  is  that  of  2  to  1,  6  to  3,  &c. 

(2)  Sub-duple  ratio  is  that  of  1  to  2,  3  to  6,  &c. 

•du'-ple,  v.  t.  [DUPLE,  a.]  To  double,  to  dupli- 
cate. 

*du'-plet,  s.    [DUPLE,  a.]    A  doublet  (q.  v.). 

du  -plex,  a.  [Lat.,  from  duo=two,  and  p;i'co=to 
fold.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Double,  twofold. 

2.  Hor. :   Constructed   with    duplex    escapement 
(q.  v.). 

"  Lever,  duplex,  and  horizontal  watches." — London  Times. 

duplex-escapement,  8. 

Hor. :  An  escapement  so  called  from  the  double 
character  of  its  scape-wheel,  which  has  spur  and 
crown  teeth.  It  was  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke  about 
1658,  and  improved  by  Dyrer  and  Breguet.  The 
balance-arbor  carries  a  pallet  which  at  each  oscil- 
lation receives  an  impulse  from  the  crown-teeth.  In 
the  arbor  is  a  notch  into  which  the  spur-teeth  fall 
in  succession  as  the  crown-teeth  consecutively  pass 
the  impulse-pallet.  [ESCAPEMENT.] 
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duplex-lathe,  -•. 

Turnery:  A  latho  invented  by  Fairbairn  for 
turniug-off,  screwing,  and  surfacing.  Its  peculiarity 
consists  in  the  employment  of  a  cutting-tool  at  the 
back  of  the  lathe  in  addition  and  opposite  to  the 
tool  in  front,  but  in  inverted  positions  to  each 
other.  The  transverse  forces  are  thus  balanced, 
and  time  is  saved.  [LATHE.] 

duplex-pumping-engine,  s.  An  arrangement 
in  which  t\vo  steam-engines  of  equal  dimensions 
are  placed  side  by  side,  one  operating  the  steam- 
valves  of  the  other. 

duplex-punch,  s. 

1.  A  punch  having  a  counter-die  mounted  on  an 
opposite  jaw,  as  the  ticket-punch. 

2.  A  punch  having  a  force  derived  from  the  rolling 
action  of  two  levers  on  a  common  fulcrum,  forming 
a  toggle. 

duplex-ouerela,  s.   [Lat,] 

Eccl.  Law:  The  same  as  DOUBLE-QUARREL  (q.v.). 

duplex-ratio,  s. 

Math.:  The  product  of  a  ratio. 

duplex-telegraph,  s.  A  telegraph  so  arranged 
that  messages  can  be  simultaneously  transmitted 
in  opposite  directions  on  the  same  line-wire.  The 
first  telegraph  of  this  kind  was  devised  by  Dr.  Gentl, 
of  Austria,  in  1853,  and  modified  by  Frieschen  and 
Siemens-Holske  in  1854;  but  it  was  not  till  some 
years  later  that  any  duplex  systems  were  put  into 
successful  operation. 

duplex-type,  s. 

Phot.:  A  name  given  to  a  mode  of  taking  two 
photographs  of  the  same  person  in  different  posi- 
tions by  two  operations,  so  that  he  shall  appear  in 
two  characters  :  say,  for  instance,  playing  the  piano 
and  —  accompanying  himself  —  on  the  violin.  It  is 
done  by  two  exposures,  with  some  skillful  mode  of 
hiding  the  division  line.  Slave's  duplicating  re- 
flector is  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

dtt  -pll-cate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  duplicatusr  pa.  par. 
of  dttp(ico=to  double;  duplex  (genit.  duplicis)  — 
double.]  [DUPLEX,  DOUBLE.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Double,  twofold. 

"  The  estates  of  Bruges  little  doubted  to  admit  so  small 
a  numbre  into  so  populous  a  company,  yea,  though  the 
numbre  were  duplicate."  —  Hall:  Henry  VII.  (ail.  5). 

2.  Corresponding  exactly  with  another  ;  made  in 
duplicate. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Another  exactly  correspondent  to  the  first;  a 
second  thing  of  the  same  kind. 

"  Yet  is  their  form  and  image  here  expressed 
As  by  a  duplicate." 

H'ordsicorth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  An  exact  copy  or  transcript  of  a  document. 
"Presenting  a  duplicate  of  his  observations  to  Lord 

Oxford."—  Walpole:  Lift  of  Mr.  Oeorge  Vertut. 

3.  A  pawnbroker's  ticket  for  goods  pledged  with 
him. 

'•Entering  the  duplicate  he  had  just  made  out  in  a 
thick  book."—  Dickens-  Sketches  by  lloz;  Pafunbrokft's 
Shop  . 

II.  Late:  A  document  corresponding  exactly  in 
all  essential  points  with  another,  and  differing 
from  a  copy  only  in  having  all  the  validity  of  the 
original  ;  as,  the  duplicate  of  a  lease,  &c. 

H  Duplicate  proportion  or  ratio:  The  same  as  the 
square  of  the  ratio;  as,  the  duplicate  ratio  of  a  to  b 
is  <z2  to  bi. 

"  Duplicate  proportion  is  the  proportion  of  squares. 
Thus,  in  a  rank  of  geometrical  proportions,  the  first  term 
to  the  third  is  said  to  be  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  first  to 
the  second,  or  as  its  square  is  to  the  square  of  the  second: 
BO  on  in  2,  4,  8,  16,  the  ratio  of  2  to  8  is  a  duplicate  of  that 
of  2  to  4,  or  as  the  square  of  2  to  the  square  of  4."  — 


du  -pll-cate,  v.  t,    [DUPLICATE,  a.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
•1.  To  fold  together. 

2.  To  double  ;  to  make  double  or  twice  as  great. 
"And  some  alterations  in  the  brain  duplicate  that  which 

is  but  a  single  object  to  our  undistempered  sentiments." 
—Olanvill. 

3.  To  make  a  duplicate  or  copy  of. 

"  Which  it  was  hoped  would  have  been  duplicated  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal."—  Transit  of  Venus,  in  London  Times. 

II.  Phys.  :  To  divide  or  branch  into  two,  either  by 
natural  growth  or  by  spontaneous  division. 
du  -pll-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DUPLICATE,  f.] 
du  -pll-cat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DUPLICATE,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubnt.:  The  act  of  folding  together,  doub- 
ling, or  making  a  duplicate  or  copy  of  ;  duplication. 
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du-pll-ca  -tion,  s.  fLat.iluptifatio,  from  <?«;>;/- 
riilin,  pa.  par.  of  c(t<p(ira=to  make  double  ;  French 
duplication.'} 

T.  Ordini-ti'tf  Language  : 

I.  The  act  of  folding  together. 

'1.  The  act  of  doubling  or  making  twice  as  great 
or  large  ;  the  multiplication  of  a  number  by  two. 

'•  If  they  had  exercised  a  separate  inspection  or  Ruurd 
over  the  plebeians,  thetlitplifitiou  of  their  number  might 
huve  given  additional  protection  to  the  plebeians."  — 
Lfwls  :  Cred.  Early  Baman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  iii., 

841 

*3.  A  fold. 

"  The  peritonjeum  is  a  strong  membrane,  everywhere 
double;  in  the  duplications  of  which  all  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen  are  hid."  —  n'i^'inttu  :  *nryery. 

II.  Phys.:   The   act  or   process   of   dividing   or 
branching  into  two  by  natural  growth  or  sponta- 
neous division. 

IT  Duplication  of  the  cube  :  The  operation  of  find- 
ing a  cube  whose  volume  is  equal  to  double  that  of 
a  given  cube.  The  solution  of  this  problem  cannot 
be  effected  geometrically,  as  it  requires  the  con- 
struction of  two  mean  proportionals  between  two 
given  lines.  It  maybe  solved  by  higher  geometry, 
but  its  solution  in  this  manner  is  rather  curious 
than  useful.  It  is  also  called  the  Delian  problem 
(q.v.). 

tdu  -pll-ca  live,  a.  [English  duplicate)  ;  -ive.J 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  becoming  dupli- 
cated ;  specifically  in  physiology,  having  the  quality 
of  dividing  into  two  by  natural  growth  or  sponta- 
neous division. 

du-pll-ca  -to-,  in  compos.  [Lat.  duplicatus.] 
[DUPLICATE.] 

Bat  .,  <£c.  :  Doubly. 

duplicato-crenate,  a. 

Bot.  :  Doubly  crenato;  having  each  crenel  itself 
crenate. 

duplicato-dentate,  a. 

Bot.,  ttc.  :  Doubly  toothed. 

duplicato-pinnate,  a. 

Bot.,  rfr.  :  Doubly  pinnate,  bipinnate. 

duplicato-serrate,  a. 

Hot.  :  Doubly  serrate,  having  each  serratnre 
itself  serrated. 

duplicato-ternate,  a. 

Bot.:  Biteruate  (q.v.). 

du  -pll-ca-tiire,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  duplicatus.] 
A  folding,  a  fold. 

"  The  lympheducts,  either  dilacerated  or  obstructed, 
exonerate  themselves  into  the  foldings,  or  between  the 
(tuplicatures  of  the  membranes."  —  Ray:  On  the  Creation, 
pt.  ii. 

du  plls  -I-tf,  *du-plic-i-te,  *dup-plic  i  te,  s. 
[Fr.  duplicite,  from  Lat.  dup!tcifas=doubleness  ; 
duplex  (genit.  dup(icis)  =  douDle;  Sp.  duplicidad; 
Ital.  duplicita.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  The  state  of  being  double  or  in  two;  a 
division  into  twos. 

"In  other  words,  the  duplicity  thus  conjectured  does 
not  exist  ;  and  of  the  duplicity  or  principal  division  of  the 
ring  which  does  exist  those  observers  had  no  idea."  — 
Athenaeum,  Oct.  14,  1882. 

2.  fig.:  Doubleness  of  heart  or  speech;  double- 
dealing,  deceit  ;  the  act  or  habit  of  assuming  a  false 
appearance  or  character  for  the  purpose  of  deceit; 
a  want  or  absence  of  straightforwardness  ;  dissimu- 
lation. 

"He  was  compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  refractory 
temper  of  the  soldiers,  and  by  the  incurable  duplicity  of 
the  king."  —  Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*II.  Law:  The  pleading  of  two  or  more  distinct 
matters  or  single  pleas. 

du  -plo-,  adv.    [Lat.  dupi«s=double,  twofold.] 

Chem.  :  A  prefix  used  to  express  twofold  or  twice 
as  much;  as,  duplo-carburet=  twofold  carburet. 

du-pljf,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  d«o=two,  and 
piico=to  fold,  on  analogy  of  reply  (q.  v.).] 

Scots  Law  :  A  second  reply  ;  a  pleading  formerly 
in  use  in  inferior  courts. 

duppe,  *dup-pen,  v.  t.  &  i.   [Dip,  t\] 

diip  -per,  s.    [DUBBEE.] 

diir-a-bll'-l-tj5,  s.  [Fr.  durabilite,  from  Lat. 
durabilitas.  from  dura(uits=dnrable  (q.v.);  Ital. 
durabilita.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
durable;  the  power  or  property  of  lasting  or  con- 
tinuing in  any  given  state  ;  endurance,  continuance, 
durableness;  especially  applied  to  the  lasting  or 
continuing  of  substances  without  change,  perishing, 
or  wearing  out. 

"Stones,  though  in  dignity  of  nature  inferior  unto 
plants,  yet  exceed  them  in  firmness  of  strength  or  </nm- 
Itility  of  being."  —  Hooker. 


duration 

dtir-a-ble,   a.     [Lat.  durabiUs,  from  d«ro=to 
last,  to  endure;  dwnts=hard;  Fr.  &  Sp.  durable; 
Ital.  ditrabile.]    Having  the  quality  of  endurance 
or  continuance  in  any  given  state ;  lasting,  endur- 
ing, permanent ;  not  subject  to  change  or  decay. 
"  Though  his  life  bo  a  dream,  his  enjoyments,  I  see, 
Huve  11  being  less  durable  eveu  than  he." 

/•:  Poplar  Field. 


—      j 
i.      " 


dtir -a-ble-ness,  s,  [Enc.  durable:  -ness. }  The 
.uality  or  condition  of  being  durable  or  lasting; 
durability. 

"  A  bad  poet,  if  he  cannot  become  immortal  by  the 
goodness  of  his  verse,  may,  by  the  durablenrns  of  the  metal 
that  supports  it."— AMison:  Ancient  Medals. 

dtir-a-Dl?,  adv.  [Eng.  durable);  -iw.]  .In  a 
durable,  lasting,  or  enduring  manner;  lastingly, 
permanently ;  so  as  to  be  durable  or  lasting. 

"  There  indeed  he  found  his  fame  flourishing,  his  mon- 
uments engraved  in  marble,  and  yet  more  durably  in 
men's  memories." — Sidney. 

diir  -a  ma  -t§r,  s.  [Lat.,  the  hard  mother,  so 
called  from  its  hardness  in  comparison  to  the  un- 
derlying membrane.] 

Anat.:  The  first  of  the  throe  lining  membranes 
of  the  brain,  the  others  being  the  arachnoid  and 
pia  mater  (q.  v.).  It  is  a  strong  membrane,  com- 
posed of  white  fibrous  tissue,  lining  also  the  interior 
of  the  skull  and  penetrating  the  spinal  column, 
there  called  theca  vertebralis,  but  not  adherent  to 
the  bones,  as  in  the  cranium.  Its  external  surface 
is  rough,  the  internal  smooth,  and  lined  by  the 
serous  arachnoid  membrane. 

"  The  cerebro^pinal  center  is  inclosed  in  certain  mem- 
branes, or  meninges,  which  ore  three  in  number:  the  <hn" 
mater,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater."— rodd  cfr  #ouv 
man:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x. 

du-ra  -men,  s.  [Lat.=hardness,  from  d«r«a= 
hard.] 

Bot.:  The  heart-wood  or  central  wood  in  the 
trunk  of  exogenous  trees.  It  is  hard  and  dense,  and 
often  colored,  with  its  tubes  dry  aud  thick.  Thus 
in  the  Ebony  the  duramen  is  black,  and  is  the  part 
used  for  furniture,  &c. ;  the  alburnum,  or  outer 
wood,  is  pale.  In  the  Beech  the  heart-wood  is  light- 
brown,  in  the  Oak  deep-brown,  in  the  Judas-tree 
yellow,  and  in  Guaiacum  greenish.  The  relative 
proportion  of  duramen  aud  alburnum  differs  in  dif- 
ferent trees. 

dtir  -ance,  *dur-aunce,  s.  [Fr.  durant,  pa.  par. 
of  durer;  Lat.  duro=to  last.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1,  Endurance,  continuance,  duration,  lasting- 
ness. 

"  Some  writers  accompt  the  terme  of  the  duraunce  of 
thys  kyngdome  from  Cerdicus  to  Egbert."  —  Fabyan: 
Chronicle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cv. 

2.  Imprisonment,  confinement,  custody ;  a  prison. 
"  And  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance  led, 

1 11  silence  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread." 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  8. 
*II.  Fabric: 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  leathern  dresses  worn  by 
the  lower  orders. 

"He,  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed  men,  and  gives 
them  suits  of  durance." — Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv,  8. 

2.  A  stout  woolen  stuff  formerly  made  in  imita- 
tion of  buff  leather,  and  used  for  garments.    Also 
called  Durant  and  Tammy, 

'diir'-an-^y5,  s.  [Lat.  durans,  pr.  par.  of  dttro= 
to  last.]  Durability,  lastingness. 

"  The  soul's  ever  durancy  I  sung  before, 
Ystruck  with  mighty  rage." 

Uore:  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.,  c.  i.,  §  1. 

dtir  -ant,  *dur-aunt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  durant,  pr. 
par.  of  durer=to  last.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Lasting,  continuing. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Fabric :  In  the  same  senses  as  DURANCE,  II.  1 
and  2. 

diir  an  -te,  pr.  par.  [Lat.  abl.  sing,  of  durans, 
pr.  par.  of  dwro=to  last.] 

IT  (0  Durante  bene  placito :  During  pleasure. 

(2)  Durante  vita :  During  life. 

du-ra'-t8,  s.   [Ital.] 
Music :  With  harshness,  roughly, 
dtir-a  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  duratus,  pa.  par.  of  d«ro= 
to  last;  Sp.  duracion;  Ital.  durazione.~\ 

1.  The  power  or  quality  of  continuing  or  lasting; 
durability,  continuance. 

"  Duration,  is  a  circumstance  essential  to  happiness."— 
Rogers. 

2.  The  length  of  continuance  or  of  existence ;  con- 
tinuance in  time. 

"The  misery  that  after  death  attends  the  misspent 
present  life,  overbalanoeth  all  the  good  that  this  life  can 
yield,  both  in  degree  and  duration." — Hall:  Contempt., 
vol.  i.  Victory  of  Faith  over  the  World. 


boll,    66?;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  znun.     -tious,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


durbar 
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dusky 


d&r-bar.s.    [Hind.  &  Pen.  darbdr,  lit.=dom-  of  diir  -1-6,  diir  -1-an,  dUr  -I  6n,  *.     [Malay 

admittance:   Pers.  dor=a  door,  au<l  Mr=admit-  ri/on.] 

tance  1  But.:  A  genna  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 

1.  The  audience-chamber   in  the  palaces   of  the  order  Sterculiacea-.    There  to  tat  one  species,  -Durio 


.         audience-chamber   in  the  palaces   of  the    order  Sterculiacea-.    There  to  tat  one  s  - 

native  princes  of  India  ;  an  audience.  zibttlunus,  a  lofty   tree,  a  native  of  tic  .Malayan 

•J.  \nofficialleveeor  reception  held  by  the  GOT- 
ernor-General  of  India,  or  by  one  of  the  native 
prince*. 

.••_•>•«          rrv,..      t«,i    f»,,m 
diir-den,  «.    [Corrupted    from 


,  ,  . 

Archipelago.  It  furnishes  the  fruit  called  Duriaii, 
which  is  highly  prized  for  its  delicious  flavor, 
although  associated  with  a  fetid  odor,  which  has 

i    ,i,,fr.-iin    a    (.'iveu  rise  to  the  name  Civet  Durian.    It  grows  to  a 
atffrn,  a 


-•-•         -  size  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  comes  into  season 

valley  (?).]    A  copse,  a  thicket  in  a  valley.  [WHttr-    in  May  ()r  june.   occasionally   a  second  crop    is 
'on.)  gathered  in  November.    The  flowers  are  large  and 

dure,  dour,  a.    [Ir.  dur=dull,  obstinate;  GacL    of  a  yellowish-green  color. 

,(«r;  cogu.  with  Lat.  ((i(ri1s=hard.]    Sour,  obs  «dur -I-ty.  s.    [Lat.  duritas,  from  di»-u*=hard ; 

Fr.duretf;  Ital. durita.} 
1.  Hardness,  firmness,  solidity.    (Of  material  sub- 


i(itr;  cogu.  with   Li 
nate,  sulky,  stubbor 


'Dure enough  in  casting  up  their  nonsense  to  them.  ' — 
9oottt  Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

*diire,   *doure,  *duri, 


<iuru,  fromduriui=hard;  Sp.  &  Port,   durar;  Ital. 
ditrare.j 

1.  To  last,  to  continue,  to  endure. 

"  Al  thane  day  long  dttrede  that  fiht  strong." 

Layamon,  iii.  62. 

2.  To  endure,  to  exist,  to  survive. 

"Why  ne  dyghttes  thou  me  to  dighe,  I  dnre  to  longe." 
E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Patience,  488. 

3.  To  delay,  to  stop,  to  remain. 

"  Wonder  me  thunke    ...    why  we  dnre  here." 
Destruction  of  Troy,  5,593. 

4.  To  endure,  to  hold  out. 

"The  Sarezynes  myghten  nought  doitre.'' 
Richard  Cveur  de  Lio; 

5.  To  reach,  to  extend. 

"The  desart  that  durethe   unto  Syrye."—  Xaundtvtllt, 
p.  46. 


ff  T  Stance.-.) 

.L*F-  a.'  "Ancients  did  burn  fragments  of  marble,  which  iu 


, 

Ume  beclime  marbie  again,  at  least  of  indissoluble 
duritu,  as  appeareth  in  the  standing  theaters." — Wotton: 
Architecture. 

2.  Hardness,  firmness,  or  sternness  of  mind  or  dis- 
position. 


3.  Twilight ;  I  lie  period  of  time  just  between  light 
and  darkness. 
"Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smokinp  currents  shine." 

Thutttttir. :  *tiitt>iisr,  56. 

*dusk,  "dusk-en,  *dosk-in,  r.  t.  &  i.    [DUSK,  s.I 

*A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  dusky  or  somewhat  dark. 
"Hire cote  arinure  is  i!i:*ky<!  reed." 

L'jtlauti:  Minor  Pixms.  p.  204. 

'J.  Fig, :  To  discourage,  to  damp. 

"  Withdrnwen  his  devocion 
And  duskcn  his  herte." 

P.  Ploughman's  Crrde.  1,119. 

B.  Zntraneitire: 

1.  To  become  dusk  or  dark ;  to  be  darkened. 

2.  To  become  dim. 

"Thine  ehnen  schulen  ./o.sfrj'it." 

Hull  Mridcnhad,  p.  35. 

•dusked,  pa.  par.ui  a.    [DrsK.  r.J 
dusk  -en,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Bug.  dunk;  •en.'] 
*A.  Trails. :  To  make  dusk  or  dark ;  to  darken. 
The  sayd  epigrame  was  not  utterly  defaced,  but  only 


dttr-om  -e-ter,  s.     [Lat.  dur«S=hard,  and  Eng.     auskened  or  rased."—  Xlcull:  nmydidra,  fol.  163. 


the  numbe'r  of  revolutions  of  the  drill:spindle  and  dusk -1-1?  ml\:    [Entr.  dusky ;-';/.]    In  a  dusky 

also  the  amount  of  feed,  the  latter  being  given  by  or  sonlewuat'dark  manner  or  degree, 

ii  2937        the  application  of  a  known  weight  to  the  back  OI  ..  vi~»,t  „  ;,i,  ,i,,..i-v  ,,,•>, .tv  covers 

the  drUl-spindle.    The  friction  of  the  machine  and  ^^  fthe  more  ^^",    he%ettlr)." 
the  state  of  the  cutting  edges  are  supposed  to  bo 
constaut  quantities,  and,  as  such,  are  thrown  out 

of  the  calculation.    The  hardness  of  a  metal  is  con-  dusk          !SS,  .«. 


. 

Byron:  Btppo,  n. 
[English  dtuiky;   -ness.~\     The 


*du  re-fill,    Mure-full,  a.    [Eng.   dure;  -full.]    tl£&*£n&^r£™m«™™*?™the"wh    quality  or  ^tato  of  being  dusky  or  somewhat  dark 

ith  a  given  number  of  revolutions. 


of  feed  obtained  with  a  g'iven  number  of  revolutions.  "Time  had  somewhat  sullied  the  color  of  it  with  such 

(Kniaht  )  a  kind  of  djtskittcss,  as  we  may  observe  in  pictures  that 

have  hung    in    some    smoky    room."— Trans,  of  Jioetins 

•dtir  -ous.  a.    [Lat.  dnrus=  hard.]    Hard.  (1674),  p.  8. 

_                                                                    "They  all  of  them  vary  much  from  their  primitive  ten-  *diisk  -Ing,      *dUSk-yng0,    pr.   par.,    a.    &    s. 

or  durable'ffading,"  transitory,  short.                           '     derness  and    bigness,   and   so  become  more  dnrous.  '-  rDusK.  ,..] 

"Yet  were  that  aptitude   natural,  more  inclinable   to    Smith:  Port.ofOld  Age,  p.  188.  A  &  B 

du-r<5y',  s.    [Fr.]  verb.) 
Fabric :  A  common  quality  of  woolen  serge. 
dur-ra,  s.    [DocEA(2),s.] 

[Etym.  doubtful.]    Blows  without 


Enduring,  lasting. 

"  For  neither  factions  stone,  nor  durefull  brasse, 
Nor  shining  gold,  nor  mouldring  clay  it  was." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  89. 

*du  re-less,  a.    [Eng.  dure;  -less.']    Not  lasting 
>r  durable ;  fading,  transitory,  short. 

"Yet  were  that  aptitude   natural,  more  inclinable   to 
follow  and  embrace  the  false  and  dureless   pleasure  of 
the  stage-play  world,  than  to  become  the  shadow  of  God. 
—Kalelgh:  History  (Pref.). 

dUr'-ene.  8.    [Lat.  d«rus=hard;  Eng.,  &c.,  sufF. 

_   ^    _. '  </£&£?&    wounding  or  bloodshed.    (BKnnt.) 

methyl  ^iodide^  and_    monobromo^pseudocumene,       diirst,  pret.  of  v.    [DAEE.] 

•durst  -Igh-lf  (gh  silent  or  guttural),  *durst- 


As  pr.  par.  o5  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 


<  drnfa »  «* 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dark  or  dim ;  the 
state  of  becoming  dark  or  dim. 
"  Whereof  is  ensrendred  duskynge  of  the  eyes."—  Sir  T. 

iii. 
*dusk-Ish,  «.    [Eng.  dusl-;  -i»ft.] 

1.  Inclining  to  darkness ;  rather  dark,  obscure. 

"  With  many  duskish  vapors  cled." 

Stirling:  Aurora,  St.  16. 

2.  Inclining  to  blackness ;  somewhat  black. 
"Sight    is    not    contented  with    sudden    departments 

rom  one  extreme  to  another  :  therefore  rather  a  duskish 


Thatt  follc  off  Godes  .__      .  

Ormulum,  16,152.        tincture  than  an  absolute  black." — Wotton:  Architecture. 
*durst  -Ing-lf ,  adv .  [DcssT.]  Daringly,  boldly.       *dusk'-Ish-lf ,,  adv.    [Eng.  duskish ;  -ly^] _  In  a 


-ligh  *dirrst-lgh-like,  adv.  [A.  S.  dyrstig-bola, 

ISM".    It  is  soiuoie  in  aiconoi,  eiuer,  uuu.  ucmeiio.  J"P"'-|    Roldlv  d'irinciv 

Durene  is  the  only  known  hydrocarbon  of  the  ben-  daring.  J    ±      iij ,  aa 

zene  series  that  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  S2?i'!!!,,~2*£! 
Durene,  when  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  yields  cumylic 
acid,  C6H2.  (CHa)3CO-OH,   or    durylic    acid    and 

(jumioic  scidi  (_gH2*  (C/H3}jj*(C'v/"iJjlij2.  %&«&*  D*    AJJ. t>  *j  i  «-™*v»  i_—  *.  —  —  -j  — o-^  r v  -          <Aua«k    *»*•  *.j  t   .,...«u.    ,  .J..  — .   „„_ .    -a •  •  j  .  -^ 

dttr-ess   *dur-esse  s     [O.  Fr.  duresse;  Span.  &  "Dirstelie,  bold,  or,  aswe  might  say,  durstingly,  of  one    rather  dusky  or  dark  manner ;  somewhat  darkly  or 

-V      _    J.  _l__l!.M-' .,.,.:,    *-»     .  1      ...    „    +l*lwtr»nt    1  ,.,',••.  I-,  I     nv   ,  1  i  Mi  , -1  1  I  t    V    " \'l    f-,1 1   ,  I,  I  ,      •  nilStllV* 

"The  sawdust  burned    fair,   till    part  of   the    candle 
neumed :  the  dust   gathering    about    the   snast  made 

uprisonment,  restraint  or  liDerty,  pressure.  duryllc  acldi ,.  j--,"-«  *  b«"  *-*»'••"-»«•• 

"  In  truth,  the  Parliament  was  under  duress."-. Xac.au-        Chemm.  Cumylic  acid,  C6H2(CH3)3CO'OH.   A  mon-        *dusk -Ish-neSS  ,*dUSk-ysn-nes,  8.    [Eng.dtwt- 

.  £n».,ch.  xx.  atomic  monobasic  acid  obtained  by  oxidizing  du-    ,• 

_. j:  Duress  may  be  either  physical,  that  is,  by    „„„„  r^.pr-.fr'tT.i.  wifh  Hil,it«  nitrin  ar\i\.    Tt.crvs-    . 

actual  c 

that  is,  Ltf 

either  case  the  overt  act  m 

to  do  some  act,  as  to  exec 

offense :    in  such  cases  th 

cnsable.    Thus,  if  a  man  be 


ch    crystallizes    in   long 
sublime  at  high  temper- 


cusaole.  inuy,  n  a  man  DC  vioiemiy  n.s>aui 
has  no  other  possible  means  of  escaping  death,  he 
is  permitted  to  kill  his  assailant;  for  here  the  law 
of  nature  and  self-defense,  its  primary  canon,  have 
made  him  his  own  protector. 


Which  in  this  various  vesture  changes  write 
Of  light,  of  dttskiKhnesB,  of  thick,  of  rare 
Consistencies?' — More:  Sony  of  the  Soul,  I.  i.  22. 

dusTr-ness,     *duske-nesse,    *dusk-nesse,    s. 
'     \  dusk ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
somewhat  dark ;  duskiness. 


[Eng.  1 1 " 
dusk  or  s 


*dus  -i,  a.  &  8.    [DizzY.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Dizzy. 

B.  As  subst. ;  Dizziness,  folly.  ,rof  satiety  or  fulnesses  be  ingendered  painful  diseases 
"That  he  heoredusi  alegge  ?"—  Old  English  Homilies,     ana   sicknesses— great    bleedings,   cramps,   diukness  of 

*dttr-S8S  ,  V.  t.     [DUKESS,  8.]     To  place  in  or  sub-     p.m.  sight."—  Sir  T.  Eljiot:  Governor,  191  b. 

ject  to  duress  or  restraint;  to  imprison.  dusk,  'deoso,   *deosk,    'dosk,  a.  &  s.    [Cogn.       dfis'-ky,  a.    [Eng.  dusk ;  -».] 

"If  the  party  duressed.  do  make  any  motion.  -Bacon.       ^.^   gw_    ^^  duska=to  drizzle,  dtt8fc=a    slight       j    Tondlng  to  darkness  or  duskiness;  somewhat 

»du-res -s8r,  8.    [Eng.  duress ;  -or.]  shower,  and  dn8fc«g=misty;   A.  S.  ffteos(rc=dark-    d^t 

Law:  One  who  subjects  another  to  duress.  ness.] 

*dn-ret',«.    [Etym.  unknown.]  A  kind  of  dance.       A.  As  adjective: 

"The  knights  take  their  ladies  to  dance  with  them       j   Tending  to  darkness;  moderately   or   rather 
galliards,   dureti,    corantoes."  —  Beaumont:    Masque    at     (Jgrk. 
Gray's  Inn.  , 

*du-r8t'-ta,  8.    [Lat.    ct«r«8=hard.]    A   coarse 
kind  of  stuff,  so  called  from  its  wearing  well. 


A  pathless  desert,  dusk  with  horrid  shades." 

Milton:  P.  K.,  i.  296. 


'  Duretta  and  serge." — Maine:  City  Match,  i.  6. 
dUr'-ga,  8.     [DOOEGA.] 

dttr'-I-an,  8.    [DtTBio.] 

dttr'-Ing,  *dur-yng,  *dur-ynge,  prep.    [Prop- 
erly the  pr.  par.  of  the  verb  to  dure  (q.  v.),  used 


2,  Tending  to  blackness  or  a  dark  color. 

"The  hills,  to  their  supply, 
Yapor  and  exhalation,  dusk  and  moist, 
Sent  up  amain."  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  740-42. 

*3.  Not  clear  or  plain  ;  mysterious. 

"This  word  is  deosk."—  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  148. 
B.  As  substantive  : 
1.  A  tendency  to  darkness;   incipient  or  slight 


Midnight  brought  on  the  duiky  hoar 
Friendliest  to  sleep  and  silence." 

Miltun:  P.  L.,  v.  607,  668. 

2.  Tending  to  blackness  in  color;  somewhat  or 
rather  black. 

"  Dusky  they  spread,  a  close  embodied  crowd, 
And  o'er  the  vale  descends  the  living  cloud." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  116,  116. 

3.  Pertaining  to  darkness  or  night. 

"  [They]  now  pervade  the  dusku  land  of  dreams." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxiv.  18. 

4.  Dull,  not  bright. 

"The  surface  is  of  a  dusku  yellow  color."—  Woodvartl. 

5.  Gloomy,  sad,  dispiriting,  depressing. 

"  While  he  continues  in  life,  this  dusky  scene  of  horror, 
this  melancholy  prospect  of   flnal    perdition,  will   tie- 


time  or  throughput   the  course  or   existence   of;    ob2f£  tendency  to  a  black  color  ;  darkness  of  color,    quently  occur  to  his  fancy."-BenHe,,:  Sermons. 
while  some  certain  thing  pr  state  of  thmgs  ]  A  wn         ^  ^^  on  ^  face  wwe  „.  Gloomy,  dispirited,  melancholy. 

" 


'  Oar  soul  is  but  «  smoke  or  airy  blast, 
Which,  during  life,  doth  in  our  nostrils  play. 

Davfes:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  St.  30. 


Whose  dusk  set  08  the  whiteness  of  his  skin." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  Hi.  76,  77. 


TJmbri*!,  a  dusky,  melancholy  sprite." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.  18. 


ate, 

or,     •wore, 


sire,    sir, 


fit     fare      amidst,    wnat,    fall,    father;     we,    -wSt,    here,     camel,    hSr,    tterej    pine,    pit, 

w5rk,     whfi,     s6n;     mttte,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    fail;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  e; 


wplf, 


marine;    go,    pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


dusky-ant 


dusky-ant,  R. 

Entom.:  Formica  fusca. 

dusky-browed,  a.  Having  a  brown  or  swarthy 
brow. 

"It  gleams  on  the  face,  there,  of  dusfcy-ftrowe<i  Jack." 
Wortl&tcortk:  Power  of  Music. 

dUSky-COlored,  a.  Of  a  dusky  color,  tending  to 
blackness. 

"They  rose  in  one  unbroken  sweep  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  were  covered  to  the  height  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen hundred  feet  by  the  'li(»ky-ct>loreti  forest," — Darwin; 
Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  i.,  p.  220. 

dusky-perch,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  species  of  perch,  Senanus  gigas,  be- 
,longiug  to  the  genus  Senanus,  found  on  the  coasts  of 
France  and  Spain  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
it  sometimes  reaches  a  weight  of  sixty  pounds.  The 
colorof  the  back  is  a  dark  reddish-brown,  becoming 
paler  on  the  belly.  Both  jaws  have  very  distinct 
canine  teeth. 

dusky-sandaled,  a.  Having  dark  sandals.  (Fig. 
<£  Poet.) 

"  The  cowled  and  dusky-sandaled  Eve, 
In  mourning  weeds,  from  out  the  western  gate 
Departs  with  silent  pace." 

Longfellow:  Spirit  of  Poetry. 

dusky-skulpin,  s. 
Ichthy.:  [SKULPIN.] 

dust,  *doust,  *douste,  *dnsst,  s.  [A.  S.  dust, 
cogn.  with  Icel.  dust=dust;  Dan.  dutsf=fine  meal; 
Dut.  dyst.  Cf.  also  Sw.  &  Dan.  duns<=vapor,  steam  j 
Goth.  dauws=odor ;  O.  H.  Ger.  titnst,  Ger.  dunst— 
vapor,  fine  dust ;  Lat./umus= smoke.  (Sfceat.)] 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to  such  small 
particles  as  to  be  capable  of  floating  in  or  being 
carried  by  the  air. 

"  The  dust 

Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Raised  by  your  populous  troops." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

*(2)  A  single  grain,  or  particle  of  earth  or  other 
matter ;  an  atom. 

"  To  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground." 

Shakesp.:  Btohard  II.,  ii.  8. 

(3)  Earth ;  unorganized  matter. 

"Know  thy  birth; 
For  dust  thou  art,  and  Shalt  to  dust  return." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  208. 

(4)  Ashes ;  flue  particles. 

"To  douste  he  let  hem  brenne." — Oeben  Jesu,  968. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Tne  decomposed  bodies  or  ashes  of  the  dead. 

"The  noblest  relics,  proudest  dust, 
That  Westminster,  for  Britain's  glory,  holds." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

(2)  The  grave. 

"Now  shall  I  sleep  in  the  dust."— Job  iii.  21. 

(3)  A  low,  mean  condition  or  state. 

"  God  raised  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  to  set  them 
among  princes." — 1  Sam.  ii.  8 

(4)  That  to  which  all  things  return  in  death. 

"The scepter,  learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  ditst." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

*(5)  Anything  utterly  worthless. 

"Vile  gold,  dross,  dust." — Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  1. 

*(6)  A  confusion  or  obscuration  of  the  true  facts, 
or  state  of  affairs,  as  in  a  struggle  the  competitors 
are  obscured  by  the  dust  arising. 

"  Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust" 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  161. 

(7)  Money  (colloq.) ;  as  in  the  phrase,  Down  with 
the  dust. 

"  The  abbot  down  with  his  dust,  and  glad  he  escaped 
so."— Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  vi.  299. 

II.  Bot. :  The  pollen  of  the  anther. 

If  (1)  Dust  and  ashes :  Extreme  penitence  and 
humility. 

"Wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes." — Job  xlii.  6. 

(2)  To  raise,  or  make,  or  kick  up,  a  dust:  To  make 
a  disturbance. 

"There  was  small  reason  to  raise  such  a  dust  out  of  a 
few  indiscreet  words."—  Backet:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  61. 

(3)  To  throw  dust  in  one's  eyes:  To  mislead,  to 
deceive. 

(4)  To  turn  to  dust  and  ashes :  To  become  utterly 
worthless. 

"  It  was  no  dream:  the  world  he  loved  so  much 
Had  turned  to  dust  and  ashes  at  his  touch." 

Longfellow:  The  Sicilian's  Tale. 
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dust- band,  s. 

Bot.:  Ustilago,  a  genus  of  Fungals. 

dust-born,  a.    Sprung  or  created  from  the  dust. 

"The  ditst-liorn  pomp  of  earth, 
Made  thrall  to  death,  returns  to  duet  again." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  874. 

dust-brand,  «.  A  disease  of  plants,  also  called 
Smut  (q.  v.).  It  is  a  sooty  powder  having  no  odor, 
found  on  oats  and  barley,  and  produced  by  Ustilago 
feqetum*  The  disease  shows  itself  conspicuously 
before  the  ripening  of  the  crop. 

dust-brush,  «.  A  light  brush  for  removing  dust 
from  furniture,  &c. 

dust-cart,  ».  A  cart  for  removing  dust,  ashes, 
and  other  refuse  from  houses,  the  streets,  Ac. 

dust-coat,  s.    A  light  overcoat. 

dust-dry,  a.    As  dry  as  dust. 

"Do  not  let  the  borders  get  dust-dry." — Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  No.  410,  p.  695  (1881). 

dust-fungi,  s.  A  name  often  given  to  the  Fun- 
gals  of  the  sub-order  Myxogasteres.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  tan-pits. 

dust-man,  s.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  re- 
move dust,  ashes,  and  other  refuse  from  houses, 
streets,  &c. 

"  The  dust-man's  cart  offends  thy  clothes  and  eyes, 
When  through  the  street  a  cloud  of  ashes  flies." 

Gay:  Trivia. 

dust-pan,  x.  A  domestic  utensil  for  catching 
crumbs,  lint,  or  dust,  as  they  may  be  brushed  from 
a  table-cloth  or  carpet. 

"dust-point,  s.  An  old  rural  game,  probably  the 
same  as  PUBH-PIN  (q.  v.). 

"He  looks 

Like  a  great  school-boy,  that  has  been  blown  up 
Last  night  at  dust-point." 

Beaum.  <t  Flet.:  Captain,  iii.  S. 

dust-shot,  s.    The  smallest  size  of  shot, 
dust  (!),«.*.&  «.    [DUST, «.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  free  from  dust,  to  brush  or  sweep  away  the 
dust  from. 

2.  To  sprinkle  or  cover  with  dust. 

"Every  female  flower  which  I  examined  had  been  ef- 
fectually fertilized  by  the  bees,  accidentally  dusted  with 
pollen,  having  flown  from  tree  to  tree  in  search  of  nec- 
tar."— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (1869),  ch.  iv.,  p.  93. 

3.  To  sprinkle  as  with  dust. 

4.  To  rub  smooth,  or  polish  with  dust  or  sand. 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  as  dust. 

"  O  the  smele  duste,  yif  hit  dusteth  swuthe  heo  vlasketh 
water  theron,  and  swopeth  hit  ut  awei." — Ancren  Riiole, 
p.  314. 

dust  (2),  »dest,  v.  t.  &  i.    [led.  dusta-io  strike, 
to  beat;  d«s(=ablow.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  strike,  to  hit. 

"  An  engel   duste  hit  a  swuch  dnnt  that  hit  bigon  to 
dateren."  Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  2,025. 

2.  To  beat. 

"If  (which  is  a  rare  chance)  she  be  good,  to  dust  her  fa 
wife]  often  hath  in  it  a  singular,  unknowne,  and  as  it 
were  an  inscrutable  vertue  to  make  her  much  better,  and 
to  reduce  her,  if  possible,  to  perfection." — Passenger  of 
Benvenuto  (1612). 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  start. 

"  Vrgan  lepe  vnfain, 
Ouer  the  bregge  he  deste." — Tristram,  iii.  9. 

T  To  dust  one's  Jacket:  To  give  one  a  beating. 
dust   ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dusx,  v.] 
dust-er,  s.    [Eng.  dust;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  One  who  dusts  or  removes  dust  from  articles. 

.     2.  A  light  piece  of  cloth  used  by  servants  in  dust- 
ing furniture,  Ac. 

3.  A  light  overcoat  worn  to  protect  the  clothes 
from  dust,  a  dust-coat. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Paper:  A  machine  for  removing  the  dust  from 
rags  or  other  paper-making  material  before  sorting, 
cutting,  and  pulping.    It  consists  of  a  revolving, 
wire-cloth  cylinder  inclosed  in  a  box  which  receives 
the  dust. 

2.  Milling :  A  machine  for  rubbing,  brushing,  and 
blowing  bran  to  remove  particles  of  flour  adhering 
thereto.  The  bran  is  fed  in  at  a  spout  at  the  smaller 
end,  and  is  driven  and  blown  through  the  meshes  of 
the  conical  screen. 

diis  -tl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dusty ;  -ness.']  The  quality 

or  state  of  being  dusty. 
dust   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [DUST,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  removing  dust  from  fur- 
niture, &c. 


Dutch 

dusting-brush,  s.  One  which  .has  the  thick  end 
of  the  handle  driven  into  the  middle  of  the  tuft  of 
bristles  ;  a  feather  brush. 

dus  -t?  ,  *dus-ti,  a.    [A.  S.  dystig.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Covered  with  or  full  of  dust, 

"  With  joy  the  monarch  marched  before, 
And  found  Meuestheus  on  the  dusty  shore." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  iv.  880,  381. 

2.  Filled  with  or  composed  of  dust  or  earth. 

"  Not  a  hasty  stroke 

Like  that  which  sends  him  to  the  dusty  grave  ; 
But  unrepeatable  and  enduring  death.  " 

Covtper:  Task,  v.  608-10. 

3.  Like  dust;  of  the  color  of  dust  ;  dull,  dusky. 
II.  Bot.  :  Covered  with  minute  dots,  as  if  dusted. 

Example,  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  Ardisia  Itntnji- 
nosa. 

dusty-foot,  s.    The  same  as  PIEPOCDRE  (q.  v.). 

dusty-husband,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Cerastium  tomentosnm,  from  the  white 
mealiness  of  the  leaves  ;  (2)  Arabis  alpina.,  from 
the  masses  of  white  flowers.  (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

dusty-miller,  dusty-milner,  c. 

Bot.  :  Primula  auricula,  from  its  white,  powdery 
appearance. 

dutfh,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  clarify  and 
harden  by  immersing  in  heated  sand,  as  goose- 
quills. 

Dutch,  a.  &  s.  [Ger.  deutsch  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  diutisk, 
lit.  =  belonging  to  the  people  ;  cogn.  with  Gothic 
th.iu.da;  A.  B.  the6d=a  people,  and  -isk  =  Eng.  -ish.} 
[TEUTON.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*1.  Originally,  and  till  late  in  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury, German. 

"  Germany  is  slandered  to  have  sent  none  to  this  war 
[the  Crusades]  at  this  first  voyage  ;  and  that  other  pil- 
grims, passing  through  that  country,  were  mocked  by  th» 
Dutch,  and  called  fools  for  their  pains."  —  Fuller  Holy 
War,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  (Now)  :  Pertaining  to  Holland  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  written    in  the  language  of 
Holland. 

H  In  many  compounds,   Dutch  —  false,  unreal. 

[DUTCH-COCBAGE,  def.J 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  (Orig.)  :  The  Germanic  race  generally. 

2.  (Now)  :  The  inhabitants  of  Holland. 

3.  The  language  spoken  in  Holland. 
Dutch  agrimony,  t. 

Bot.  :  Eupatorium  cannabinum.  (Britten  <fr  Hoi' 
land.) 

Dutch  auction,  s.  An  auction  in  which  the  auc- 
tioneer starts  witn  a  high  price,  which  he  gradually 
lowers  till  he  meets  with  a  bidder. 

Dutch  beech,  s. 
Bot.:  Populus  alba.    [BEECH.] 
Dutch  case,  s. 

Mining  :  A  shaft-frame  composed  of  four  pieces  of 
plank,  used  in  shafts  and  galleries  ;  a  mining-case. 

Dutch  cheese,  s. 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  species  of  cheese  manufactured 
in  Holland. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  fruit  of  Malva  rotundifolia. 
Dutch  Church,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  <£  Church  Hist.:  The  Church  to  which 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Holland  adhere.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Dutch  wavered  for  a  time  between  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  churches.  In  1571  they  publicly 
professed  their  allegiance  to  the  latter  by  embody- 
ing its  doctrines  in  the  Belgic  Confession  of  Faith, 
published  in  that  year.  As  long  as  they  wereunder 
the  sway  of  the  Spaniards  they,  however,  abstained 
from  the  use  of  the  word  Reformed,  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  French,  and  styled  themselves 
"  Associates  of  the  AugsburgConfession,"  the  Span- 
iards considering  Lutherans  more  easy  to  govern 
than  Calvinists.  One  of  the  most  notable  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Dutch  Church,  after  the  yoke  of 
Spain  was  broken,  was  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1618. 
James  Arminius,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Leycfen, 
having  rejected  the  Calvinistic  tenets  and  adopted 
those  which  were  destined  to  bo  called  after  him- 
self, Arminian,  a  synod  was  convened  at  Port  to 
examine  and,  if  need  be,  condemn  his  views.  Thie 
was  done,  but  with  little  effect,  the  views  of  Armin- 
ius  prevailing  to  a  greater  extent  after  than  they 
had  done  before  their  condemnation.  Tho  present 
Dutch  Church  remains  nominally  Reformed,  but,  a 


good  deal  of  rationalism  exists  within  its 
government  is  Presbytorian. 


It& 
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Dutch 

Dutch  clinker,  s.  A  yatlow  hard  brick  made  in 
Holland. 

Dutch  clover,  s. 

Bot. :  Trifolium  repens,  also  called  White  Clover. 
It  springs  up  frequently  on  lands  recently  cleared. 
It  is  a  valuable  pasture  plant.  The  root  is  creep- 
ing' leaves  broad,  obovate,  with  a  horse-ehoe  mark 
in  the  middle:  flowers  white  or  pinkish,  forming  a 
globular  head.  [CLOVEH.] 

Dutch  concert,  s.  A  so-called  concert  in  which 
every  man  sings  his  own  song  at  the  same  time  that 
his  neighbor  is  also  singing  his,  a  practice  not  nec- 
essarily so  national  as  convivial.  There  is  another 
form  of  Dutch  concert,  in  which  each  person  pres- 
ent sings  in  turn  one  verse  of  any  song  he  pleases, 
somo  well-known  chorus  being  used  as  a  burden 
after  each  verse.  When  every  person  has  sung  his 
song,  all  sing  their  respective  songs  simultaneously 
as  a  grand  finale.  (Stainer  o*  Barrett.) 

Dutch  courage,  s.  False  or  fictitious  courage, 
usually  applied  to  the  bravado  inspired  by  partial 
intoxication.  The  phrase  probably  originated  m 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  England  s  wars  with 
the  Dutch,  and  especially  the  naval  reverses  Eng- 
land suffered  at  their  hands  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  rendered  in  England  the  very  name  of  the  Dutch 
a  synonym  for  all  that  was  bad. 

"The  Dutch  their  wine  and  all  their  brandy  lose, 
Disarmed  of  that  from  which  their  courage  grows. 
Waller.  Instructions  to  a  Painter,  43,  44. 

'Dutch  defense,  s.    A  sham  defense. 

"Mr.  Jones  maintained  a  kind  of  Dutch  defense."— 
Fielding:  Tom  Jones,  bk.  iz.,  ch.  v. 

Dutch  foil,  s.  A  copper  alloy,  rolled  or  ham- 
mered. Called  also  Dutch  leaf.  [DUTCH  METAL, 
DUTCH  MINEKAL.] 

Dutch  gleek,  s.  A  jocular  expression  for  drink- 
ing, alluding  to  the  game  of  gleek ;  as  if  tippling 
were  tho  favorite  game  of  Dutchmen. 

"Nor  could  be  partaker  of  any  of  the  good  cheer, 
•icept  it  were  the  liquid  part  of  it,  which  they  call  Dutch 
gleek."— Oayton:  Pest.  Notes,  p.  96. 

Dutch  gold,  8.  The  alloy  used  at  the  manufact- 
uring works,  near  Potsdam.  It  is  composed  of 
copper,  11 ;  zinc,  2.  This  is  rolled  into  sheets,  and  is 
made  into  the  Dutch  leaf  used  in  bronzing. 

Dutch  liquid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  ethene  dichlor- 
ide,  CH2C1-CH2C1,  a  yellowish  oily  liquid  found 
when  equal  measures  of  ethene,  C^Hi,  and  chlorine 
gas  are  mixed  over  water.  So  called  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  discovered  by  Dutch  chemists  in  1 195. 

Dutch  medlar,  8. 

Bot. :  Mespilus  germanica. 

Dutch  metal,  s. 

Metal.  •  A  variety  of  brass  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  copper  than  the  ordinary  alloy.  It  is 
capable  of  being  hammered  into  leaf  of  less  than 
raj,™  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  gold  leaf  in  inferior  gilding.  [DUTCH 
GOLD.] 

Dutch  mice,  s. 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  tuberosus. 

Dutch  mineral,  s.  Copper  beaten  or  rolled  out 
into  thin  leaves. 
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Dutch  rushes,  s. 

Hot.'  Eiiui.irtinn  hyemale,  tho  largest  species  of 
horse-tail  reeds.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
silica,  and  is  therefore  used  for  polishing  mahogany, 
alabaster,  Ac.  Tho  silica  is  deposited  in  a  regular 
manner,  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  structure  of 
the  plant.  It  is  exported  from  Holland,  whence  its 
name. 


Dutch  morgan,  s. 

Bot.:  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum. 

Dutch  myrtle,  s. 

Bot. :  Myrica  gale,  a  fragrant  shrub  belonging  to 
the  order  Myricaceee.  It  is  found  in  bogs  and  moors, 
and  is  in  some  parts  used  for  making  an  infusion 
like  tea. 

Dutch  oven,  s. 

1.  A  spider,  skillet,  or  camp-oven  used  by  those 
wfco  cook  by  hot  coals  on  the  hearth.     A  mode  yet 
common  in  the  Western  States  of  the  Union,  and 
unsurpassed  in  its  results  with  skillful  housewives. 
The  pot  stands  in  hot  embers,  and  more  of  the  same 
are  piled  on  the  dish-shaped  lid. 

2.  A  cooking-chamber  suspended  in  front  of  a  fire 
so  as  to  cook  by  radiation.     Also  eminently  satis- 
factory in  its  results,  in  just  such  degree  as  toasting 
exceeds  baking,  and  grilling  or   broiling  exceeds 
frying. 

Dutch  pink,  s.  Chalk  or  whiting  dyed  with  a 
decoction  of  birch-leaves,  French  berries,  and  alum. 
Dutch  pink,  English  and  Italian  pinks,  are  bright 
yellow  colors  used  in  distemper  and  for  paper  stain- 
ing, and  other  ordinary  purposes.  The  pigment 
called  "  eta,"  or  "  sfil  de  grain,"  is  a  similar  prepa- 
ration, and  a  very  fugitive  yellow,  the  darker  kind 
of  which  is  called  Brown  Pink. 

Dutch  roots,  8. 

Bot. :  Hyacinthus  nutant 


Dutch  School,  s. 

Paint. :  This  school  of  art  cannot  be  said  to  possess 
tho  perfections  that  are  to  be  observed  in  tho 
Flemish  school;  their  subjects  are  principally 
c  1 1  >ri  vi  •<!  from  the  vulgar  amusements  of  the  peasants. 
The  expressions  are  sufficiently  marked ;.  but  it  is 
the  expression  of  passions  which  debase,  instead  of 
ennobling  human  nature.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  Dutch  painters  have  suc- 
ceeded in  several  branches  of  the  art.  If  they  have 
chosen  low  subjects  of  imitation,  they  have  repre- 
sented them  with  great  exactness.  If  they  have  not 
succeeded  in  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  chiaro- 
oscuro,  they  at  least  excel  in  tho  most  striking, 
such  as  in  light  confined  in  a  narrow  space,  night 
illuminated  by  the  moon,  or  by  torches,  and  the 
light  of  a  smith's  forge.  The  Dutch  have  no  rivals 
in  landscape  painting,  considered  merely  as  the 
f  aitlrful  representation  of  a  particular  scene.  Among 
the  chief  master  painters  of  this  school  are  Rem- 
brandt, Ruysdael,  the  Teniers,  Ostade,  the  Breugh- 
els  Vandemer,  Berghem,  Both,  Bakhuyzen,  and  the 
Vanderveldes.  ( Weale.) 

Dutch  SCOOP,  8.  A  box  shovel  suspended  by 
cords  from  a  tripod  and  used  for  irrigation. 

Dutch  tile,  s.     A  variegated  or  painted  glazed 
tile  made  in  Holland,  and  formerly  used  for  lining 
their  capacious  fireplaces. 
Dutch  white,  s. 

Comm. :  A  mixture  of  lead  carbonate  and  barium 
sulphate,  sold  as  a  white  pigment. 

*dut§h'-Ing,  s.    [DUTCH,  v .]    The  process  of  re- 
moving the  membraneous  skin  from  the  barrels  of 
quills,  and  drying  up  the  vascular  membrane  in  the 
interior.    The  quills  are  heated  by  plunging  in  hot 
sand,  and  then  scraped  to  remove  the  skin.    Ihe 
heat  shrivels  the  interior  membrane  and  dissipates 
the  oily  matter,  rendering  them  transparent. 
Dut9h  -man,  s.    [Eng.  Dutch,  and  man.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Originally,  and  till  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  German. 

"At  the  same  time  began  the  Teutonic  Order,  consist- 
ing only  of  Dutchmen,  well  descended."—  Fuller:  Holy 
War,  bk.  il.,  ch.  1. 

",  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Holland. 

II.  Carp. :  A  playful  name  for  a  block  or  wedge 
of  wood  driven  into  a  gap  to  hide  the  fault  of  a 
badly-made  joint. 

III.  Printing:  A  name  given  by  printers  to  a  small 
wooden  wedge  driven  into  a  badly-spaced  line  of 
type  to  prevent  it  falling  from  the  form. 

if  Flying  Dutchman:  [FLYING.] 

Dutchman's  laudanum,  8. 

Phar.:  A  tincture  of  the  flowers  of  Passiflora 
rubra  infused  in  spirit.  It  is  used  in  Jamaica  as  a 
safe  narcotic.  (Browne.) 

Dutchman's  pipe,  s.  [So  called  from  the  shape 
of  the  insect's  nest.]  Tatua  morio,  a  wasp  found  in 
Central  America. 

da-te-OuS,  a.    [Eng.  duty;  -ou».] 

1.  Performing  one's  duty ;  obedient  to  authority. 

"  Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited  duteous  on  them  all." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Lout  Minstrel,  i.  8. 

2.  Obsequious,  obedient,  dutiful,  in  either  a  good 
or  a  bad  sense. 


or  a  ua»i  ouuoc. 

"  Be  but  duteous,  and  true  preferment  shall  tender  itself 
to  thee."— Shakesp.:  Cymlieline,  ill.  6. 

*3.  Enjoined  by  duty  or  by  the  relation  of  one  to 
another. 

"  With  mine  own  hand  I  give  away  my  crown,    .    .    . 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous  oaths. 

Shakesp..  Richard  II.,  iv.  L 

.  da -tS-OUS-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  duteous;  -ly.] 
In  a  duteous,  dutiful,  or  obedient  manner. 
"Once  every  day  he  duteously  repaired 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  the  slumbering  babe.1 

Wordsworth.  Excursion,  bk.  viL 

*da  -tg-ofis-nSss,  «du-tl-ous-ness,  *.  [English 
duteous;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  duteous  or 
dutiful;  obedience. 

"  If  piety  goes  before,  whatever  dutiousneis  or  observ- 
ance comes  afterward,  it  cannot  easily  be  amias.  '—Tay- 
lor: Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  lii.,  ch.  v. 

da-tl-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  duty;  -able.}  Liable  to 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  or  custom. 

"The average  rates  were  increased,  until  they  reached 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  invoiced  value  of  all  dutiable 
articles."— Edinburgh  Herald. 


duty 

da -tied,  o.    [Eng.  duty;  -ed.]    Subject  to  duty 
or  custom ;  dutiable. 
dut-I~ful,  a.    \_Kng.  duty;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Careful  and  punctual  in  tho  discharge  of  one's 
duties  and  obligations ;  obedient,  respectful. 

"  The  most  faithful  and  dutiful  of  subjects."— Mactmlay: 
IHit.  Eng.,  ch.  *iii. 

2.  Expressive  of  respect,  reverence,  or  a  sense  of 
duty;  respectful,  reverential,  deferential. 

"  The  rtudyu!  language  and  ample  grants  of  his  Parlia- 
ment."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  vil. 

dut -I-ful-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  dutiful;  -ly.~]  In  a 
dutiful,  respectful,  or  obedient  manner;  as  becomes 
one's  duty. 

"  He  dutifully  submitted  but  did  not  affect  to  deny  that 
the  new  arrangement  wounded  his  feelings  deeply." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

dut -I-ful-ness,  8.    [Eng.  dutiful;  -ness.'] 

1.  Obedience ;  submission  to  just  authority ;  care- 
ful attention  to  the  discharge  of  one's  duties  or 
obligations. 

"Piety,  or  duttfulness  to  parents,  was  a  moet  popular 
virtue  among  the  Romans." — Dryden. 

2.  Respect,  reverence, 

"  It  is  a  strange  kind  of  civility,  and  an  evil  dutifttlness 
in  friends  and  relatives,  to  suffer  him  to  perish."— Taylor: 
Holy  Living. 

du  -tf ,  *deu-te,  *dew-tee,  *due-te,  s.  [Formed 
from  due  with  suff.  -ty.~\ 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  A  debt  due. 

"  His  malster  had  not  half  his  duete." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,943. 

2.  That  which  is  due  or  ought  to  be  done ;  what 
one  is  bound  moraDy  or  legally  to  do  or  perform. 

3.  A  moral  or  legal  obligation. 

"The  pain  children  feel  from  any  necessity  of  nature, 
It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  relieve."—  Locke. 

*4.  That  which  is  due  or  owing;  one's  due  or 
deserts. 

"  Do  thy  duty  and  have  thy  duty." 

Shakes?.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

*5.  An  act  of  reverence,  respect,  or  homage. 
"Where  mortal  stare    .    .    .    did  him  peculiar  duties." 
Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  14. 

*6.  Reverence,  respect,  piety. 

"Were  my  worth  greater,  my  duty  would  show  greater." 
— Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece.  (Dedic.) 

7.  Obedience   or  submission  due  to  parents,  or 
superiors ;  loyalty. 

"God's  party  will  appear  small,  and  the  king^s  not 
greater  •  it  being  not  probable,  that  those  should  have 
sense  of  duty  to  him  that  had  none  to  God."— Mart:  Decay 
of  Piety. 

8.  Any  service,  business,  or  office.    [II.  3.] 
"Edmund  might,  in  the  common  phrase,  do  the  duty  of 

Thornton." — Miss  Austen:  Mansfield  Park,  ch.  xxv. 

9.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  A  toll,  tax,  impost,  or  custom  charged 
by  any  government  upon  the  importation,  exporta- 
tion, or  consumption  of  goods. 

"The  godly  must  pay  no  duties  to  him." — Macaulay: 
Bttt.  Eni/.,  ch.  ivi. 

2.  Mech. ; _[DCTT  OF  AN  ENGINE.] 

3.  Mil.:   The  service,  occupation  or  work  of  a 
soldier ;  the  various  acts  to  bo  performed  in  mili- 
tary service. 

"  Otho,  as  often  as  Galba  supped  with  him,  used  to  give 
every  soldier  upon  duty  an  aureus." — Arbuthnot:  OnCoins. 

4.  Mining: 

(1)  That  portion  of  ore  which  is  claimed  by  tho 
owner  of  the  soil,  the  lord  of  the  mine. 

(2)  The  useful  work   actually  done  by  a  steam- 
engine  pumping  water.    This  is  represented  by  the 
number  of  pounds  lifted  one  foot  high  by  the  con- 
sumption of,  formerly,  one  bushel  of  coal  of  94  Ibs., 
now  of  112  Ibs.     [DUTY  OP  AN  ENGINE.] 


OI  lliius.       H.-U11  •-•»    •         i^,v....-.j 

f  On  dutu:  Assigned  or  appointed  to  the  per- 
formance of  some  particular  act,  service,  or  duty. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  duty  and 
obligation:  "  All  duty  depends  upon  moral  obhija- 
tion  which  subsists  between  man  and  man,  or  man 
and  his  Maker;  in  this  abstract  sense,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  duty  without  a  previous  obligaffm, 
and  where  there  is  an  obligation  it  involves  a  duty ; 
but  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  duty  as  applicable  to 
the  conduct  of  men  in  their  various  relations  :  obli- 
gation only  to  particular  circumstances  or  modes  of 
action :  we  have  duties  to  perform  as  parents  and 
children,  as  husbands  and  wives,  as  rulers  and  sub- 
jects, as  neighbors  and  citizens :  the  debtor  is  under 
an  obligation  to  discharge  a  debt ;  and  he  who  has 
promised  is  under  an  obligation  to  fulfill  his  prom- 
ise; a  conscientious  man,  therefore,  never  loses 
sight  of  the  obligations  which  he  has  at  different 


yacnus  nu. . 

fat     fare      amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we.    wet,     here,     camel.    her     there;     pine     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6     j*t. 
w»re,     woif,     w6rk.     wh6.     s6n;     mate,     c6U.    cure,    unite,    cur.     rule,    fail;     try,    Syrian.     ».    <*  =  e;     ey  -  a.      qu  _  kw. 


duty-free 

times  to  discharge.  Tho  duty  is  not  so  peremptory 
as  the  obligation ;  the  obligation  is  not  so  lasting  as 
the  duty :  our  affections  impel  us  to  tho  discharge 
of  duty;  interest  or  necessity  impels  us  to  the  dis- 
charge of  an  obligation}  it  may,  therefore,  some- 
times happen  that  tho  man  whom  a  sense  of  duty 
cannot  actuate  to  do  that  which  is  right,  will  not 
be  able  to  withstand  the  obligation  under  which  he 
has  laid  himself."  (Crulili:  Eng.Synon.) 

duty-free,  a.    Not  liable  to  duty,  tax,  or  custom. 
dutjr   of  an^  engine.    The   term  was^  first  ex- 

Ui 

th  .  ___    

plied  by  the  space  through  which  it  acts ;  the  effect 
which  they  produce,  mea-sured  in  tho  same  way,  has 
been  denominated  duty,  a  term  first  introduced  by 
Mr.  Watt  in  ascertaining  the  comparative  merit  of 
steam-engines,  when  ho  assumed  one  pound  raised 
one  foot  high,  for  what  has  been  called  in  other 
countries  the  dynamic  unit;  and  by  this  criterion 
one  bushel  of  coal  has  been  found  to  perform  a  duty 
of  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  millions."  This  has 
been  rnoro  than  doubled  since  the  writing  of  the 
paper  cf  Mr.  Gilbert.  The  duty  is  not  an  expres- 
sion of  The  work  done,  as  this  would  include  tho 
power  to  overcome  friction  and  other  resistances, 
but  is  tlio  actual  useful  effect,  expressed  in  pounds 
weight,  of  water  actually  raised. 

*du-um  -vlr-ji-Qf ,  «.  [Eng.  duumvir;  -acy.] 
Tho  same  same  as  DUUMVIRATE  (q.  v.). 

"That  they  may  rule  in  their  duumviracy." — Qauden: 
Team  of  the  Church,  p.  438. 

du  urn  -vlr  (pi.  dti-um'-v!r-i,  ordu-um'-vlr$), 
s.  [Lat.,  from  duo=two,  and  vir=a  man.] 

Rom.  Antiq.:  One  of  two  officers  or  magistrates 
appointed  to  carry  oat  jointly  the  duties  of  any 
public  office. 

du-uin'-vlr-9,l,  a.  [Lat.  duumviralis,  from 
duuntrt'r.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  duumviri  or 

their  office. 

du  iim  -vlr-a,te,  s.  [Lat.  duumviratus,  from 
duumvir.] 

1.  The  association  of  two  officers  or  magistrates 
in  tho  carrying  out  of  any  public  duties ;  a  govern- 
ment of  two. 

2.  The  period  during  which    duumviri   were  in 
office. 

du-iim  -vlr-i,  s.    [Lat.,  pi.  of  duumvir  (q.  v.}.] 

dux  -He,  «.    [For  first  member  of  etym.  see  def. ; 

Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ite  (Mm.)  (q.  v.j.l  A  resin  occurring 

in  a  small  layer  25  to  75  mm.  thick,  on  the  lignite  of 

Dux  in  Bohemia. 

D-valve,  s.    [So  called  from  its  shape.] 
Mach. :  A  species  of  slide-valve,  employed  chiefly 
in  the  steam-engine,  and  adapted  to  bring  each 
steam-port  alternately  in  communication  with  the 
steam  and  exhaust  respectively, 

*dwale  (1),  *duale,  *dwole,  s.    [A.  S.  dwale=au 
error,   stupefaction ;    cogn.   with    Dan.    dvale  =  a 
trance,  stupor;  dvale-duk=&  soporific;  Icel.  ai-ol, 
dvali;  O.  H.  Ger.  dwa!a=delay.]    [DULL.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Deceit,  fraud,  trickery. 

"The  godds  lamb  thanclenge  sale 
Thiswreched  werld  Ira  sinful  duale." 

Curtor  Mundi,  12,840. 

2.  A  heretic,  an  apostate. 

1 '  Quhn  lucifer,  that  deuel  dioale 
Brogte  mankinde  in  sin  IK-  and  bale." 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  20. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"Duale,  herbe.  Morella  sompnifera  vel  morella  morti- 
fira."— Prompt.  Parv. 

4.  A  potion  or  draught  causing  stupefaction. 

"  Nedeth  hem  no  dwale." — Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,168. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Hot. :    (1)    Atropa    belladonna,   (2)     Common 
Nightshade,  Solanum  dulcamara. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  SABLE  (q.  v.). 
doadly-dwale,  «. 

Sot. :  Atropa  belladonna.   (Britten  dt  Holland.) 
*dwale  (2), ».   [DOLE,  DULE.] 

1.  Grief,  complaint. 

"  Listen,  and  don  a-wei  that  dwa/e." 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  1,220. 

2.  Strife,  contest. 

"Intro  listnede  moyses  tale 
Of  him  and  pharaoh  the  dvjale." 

Qenals  and  Exodiu,  3,404. 
dwang,  «.    [Dut.  dwingen=to  compel,  to  force.] 

1.  A  large  iron  bar-wrench  used  to  tighten  nuts 
on  bolts. 

2.  A  crow-bar  used  by  masons. 
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dwarf,  *dwarfe,  *dwergb,  *dwerffe,  *dwerowe, 
*dwerwn, *dwerk,  'duerwe,  «durwe,  s.  &  «.  [  A.  s. 
dweorg,  dweorh,  dwerg;  cogn.  with  Dut.  duiera; 
Iffl.  (?cerf/r;  Sw.  &  Dan.  dverg ;  M.  H.  Ger.  faperCi 
qutrch;  Ger.  zin-rg  (Skeat.).] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  An  animal  or  plant  much  below  the  natural  or 
ordinary  size. 

"  In  u  delicate  plantation  of  trees,  all  well  grown,  fair, 
and  smooth,  one  dwarf  was  knotty  and  crooked,  and  the 
rest  had  it  in  derision."—  V Estrange. 

_  2.  Spec. :  A  human  being  much  below  the  ordinary 
size  of  man. 

"Dunces    .    .    .     none  so  high 
So  the  leynthe  of  an  elve." 

Alisaunrlrr,  6,266. 

^[  Dwarfs  are  described  by  several  ancient  class- 
ical writers.  Herodotus  gives  an  account  of  a 
race  of  dwarfs  living  in  Libya  and  the  Syrtos,  to 
which  Aristotle  and  Pliny  also  refer.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Stanley,  in  his  journey  across  Africa  in  1888,  came 
upon  a  dwarfish  race,  which  ho  thought  might  be 
descended  from  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
Philetas  of  Cos,  distinguished  about  330  li.  C.,  as  a 
poet  and  grammarian,  was  jocularly  said  to  have 
carried  weights  to  prevent  his  being  blown  away. 
He  was  preceptor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphia. 
(JElian.\  Julia,  niece  of  Augustus,  had  a  dwarf 
named  Coropas,  two  feet  and  a  hand's  breadth 
high  ;  and  Andromeda,  a  freodmaid  of  Julia's,  was 
of  the  same  height.  {Pliny.}  The  best  known  of 
modern  dwarfs  was  Charles  S.  Stratton,  or,  as  he 
was  popularly  called,  Tom  Thumb.  He  was  born 
in  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  and  traveled  extensively  abroad 
and  at  nome  under  tho  management  of  P.  T.  Bar- 
num.  Wherever  he  went  he  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, even  from  such  personages  as  Queen  Victoria 
and  Napoleon  III. 
*3.  An  attendant  on  a  lady  or  knight ;  a  page. 

"  The  champion  stout 

Eftsoones  dismounted  from  his  courser  brave, 
And  to  the  dwarf  awhile  his  needless  spear  he  gave." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  1.  11. 

4.  Anything  insignificant  in  size  in  comparison 
with  others. 

"To  see  the  trees,  which  I  had  thought  so  tall, 

Mere  dwarfs."  Wordsworth;  Sonnets. 

*S  Dwarf  is  largely  used  in  composition,  especially 
in  reference  to  plants,  to  express  comparative  small- 
ness  or  lowness. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Below  the  ordinary  or  natural  size. 

2.  Hot. :  Applied  to  fruit  trees  whose  branches 
start  out  from  close  to  the  ground,  as  distinguished 
from  standards  whose  stocks  are  several  feet  in 
height. 

"  Saw  off  the  stock  in  a  smooth  place;  and  for  dwarf 
trees,  graft  them  within  four  fingers  of  the  ground." — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

dwarf-bay,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Daphne  mezereum,  (2)  Daphne  laure- 
ola.  (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

dwarf-cornel,  s. 

Bot. :  A  common  modern  book -name  for  Cornus 
suecica.  (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

dwarf-elder,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Sambucus ebulus,  flj)  &gopodium poda- 
graria.  (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

dwarf-grass-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  A  liliaceous  plant,  Xanthorrhaea  humilis, 
found  in  Tasmania.  The  base  of  the  leaves  is  eat- 
able. 

dwarf-honeysuckle,  s. 

Bot. :  Cornus  suecica,    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

dwarf-male,  s. 

Bot, :  The  antheridium  of  an  algal.    (Thome.) 

dwarf-mallow,  s. 

Bot. :  Malva  rotundifolia.    (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

dwarf-palm,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  A  genuine  palm,  Chamceropi  humilis. 

2.  Opuntia  vulgaris.    In  this  second  case  Dwarf- 
palm  is  quite  a  misnomer,  the  plant  being  a  cactus, 
with  no  affinity  or  even  analogy  to  the  order  Palm- 
ncoa?. 

dwarf-rafter,  s. 

Carp,:  Little  jack;  a  short  rafter  in  the  hip  of  a 
roof. 

dwarf-wall,  s.  A  low  wall  serving  to  surround  an 
inclosure ;  such  a  wall  as  that  on  which  iron  railing 
is  commonly  set. 

dwslrf,  v.  t.  &  i.    [DWAEF,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  make  dwarfish  or  small  in  size;  to 
stunt. 

"It  is  reported  that  a  good  strong  canvas,  spread 
over  a  tree  grafted  low,  soon  after  it  putteth  forth,  will 
duarf  it,  and  make  it  spread."— Bacon:  Natural  History. 


dwell 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  to  appear  small  by  comparison;  to 
cause  to  look  less  than  reality. 

'  The  larger  lov*f 
That  dwarfs  the  petty  love  of  one  to  one.  ' 

Tennyson     Vii-i'-ti,  all,  312. 

2.  To  hinder  from  growing  or  spreading  to  the 
natural  size  or  extent;    to  hinder  or    prevent  the 
development  of. 

"The  national  character  of  the  Scotch  was  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  dwarfed  and  mutilated." — Buckle. 

B.  Intrans.:   To  become  less  or  stunted;  to  bo 
dwarfed. 

"  As  it  grew  it  dwarfed."— Buckle. 
dwarfed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DWARF,  v.] 
dwarf -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DWARF,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive; 

1.  Tho  act  of  making  dwarfish  or  stunted;  the  act 
of  hindering  or  stopping  tho  full  development  of. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  dwarfed,  stunted,  or  hin- 
dered from  full  development. 

dwarf -Ish,  a.    [Eng.  divarf;  •ish.'} 
1.  Lit. :  Below  the  natural  or  ordinary  size ;  stunted 
like  a  dwarf. 

"Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape." 

Scott.-  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  31. 

*2.  Fig.:  Petty,  insignificant. 

"  This  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  2. 

*dwarf-Ish-l?,  adv.  [Bug.  dwarfish;  -ly.]  Like 
a  dwarf. 

*dwarf-Ish-ness,  s.  [English  dwarfish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dwarfish ;  diminutive- 
ness  of  stature. 

'"Tis  no  wonder  that  science  hath  not  outgrown  the 
dwarflshness  of  its  pristine  stature,  and  thnt  the  intellect- 
ual world  is  such  a  microcosm."—  Qlanvitl;  Scepsis  Scien- 
tiflca. 

*dwarf -ling,  s.  [Eng.  dwarf;  dim.  suff.  •ling.'] 
A  little  dwarf ;  a  creature  of  very  diminutive  size. 

"  When  the  dwarfling  did  perceive  me." —Sylvester.-  The 
Woodman's  Bear. 

*dwar  -fy5,  a.  [Eng.  dwarf;  -y.']  Like  a  dwarf, 
dwarfish,  stunted  or  diminutive  in  stature. 

"Though  I  am  squint-eyed,  lame,  bald,  dwarfy,  &o., 
yet  these  deformities  are  toys."—  Waterhouse;  Apology  for 
Learning  (1663),  p.  65. 

*dwaul,*dwele,  v.  i.  [A.S.dtreZan.]  [DWALB  (1), 
s.]  To  be  delirious ;  to  bo  in  a  stupor  or  uncon- 
scious. 

"  The  cradel  turned  up  so  doun  onground 

That  the  child  lai  dweling."— Sevan  Sages,  768. 
dway,  s.    [A  corruption  of  dwale  (?).] 
dway-berries,  s.pl. 
Bot.:  Atropa  Belladonna.    (Withering.') 
dwell,  *duel,  *duelle.  *dwellen,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 
dwellan=io  retard,  to  delay,  to  mislead ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.    dwalen=to   err;   Icel.  dvelja=to   dwell,    to 
delay;   Sw.    dvaljas  =  to   dwell :    Dan.   dvcele  —  to 
linger;  O.  H.  Ger.  twaljan;  M.  H.  Ger,  twellen=to 
hinder,  to  delay  (Skeat).]    [DwALE  (1),  s.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  go  wrong,  to  err,  to  wander,  to  go  astray. 
"  Fra  thi  bodes  noght  dweled  I." 

Early  English  Psalter;  Ps.  civiii.  110. 
*2.  To  remain,  to  delay,  to  stay. 
"  If  schold  long  duelle 
Alle  that  eothe  for  to  saye." 

Legend  of  St.  Gregory,  609. 

3.  To  reside,  to  abide  in  a  place,  to  have  a  habit- 
ation, to  be  a  resident  or  inhabitant. 

"  They  gave  no  part  unto  the  Levites  in  the  land  save 
cities  to  dwell  in.  —Joshua  xiv.  4. 

4.  To  live  or  make  one's  abode  in  any  form  of 
habitation ;  to  sojourn. 

"Abraham  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise  as  in  a 
strange  country,  dwelling  in  tabernacles,  —//eft.  ix.  9. 

*5.  To  abide,  to  remain,  to  continue  in  any  state. 
"  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me  ; 
I'll  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity." 

Shakesp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  i,  3. 
6.  To  have  one's  seat,  to  abide,  to  exist. 
"  Now  then  it  is  no   more  I  that  do  it,   but  sin  that 
dwellethin  me."— Romans  vii.  17. 

*7.  To  be  turned  or  attracted  toward ;  to  hangr 
upon. 

"  The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  S. 

*8.  To  depend  upon,  to  be  in  the  power  or  control 
of.  (Followed  by  in.) 

"My  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIIL,  iii.  2. 


boll,    btf?;     ptfut,    jtfwl;    cat,    $ell.     chorus, 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun; 


$hin,    bench;     go,    fcem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     yenophon,    exist,   ph  =  t 
-tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -Die,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel.     del. 
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IT  To  dwell  on  or  upon: 

1.  To  continue  on;  to  spend  time  or  words  upon; 
to  lengthen  out ;  to  dilate  upon. 

"  I'pon  this  subject  the  inspired  poet  dwells  through 
the  whole  sequel  of  the  psalm." — Bit.  Horsley:  Sermons, 
vol.  i..  eer.  8. 

2.  To  stand  upon,  to  make  much  of,  to  stick  to. 

"  Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  hang  upon  ;  to  fix  the  attention  closely  on. 
"They  stand  at  a    distance   dwelling  on    his  looks."— 

Buckminster. 

4.  To  dilate  upon  the   importance  of;  to  draw 
especial  attention  to. 

*5.  To  depend  upon ;  to  be  attached  to. 

"  What  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit?  " 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  206. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  inhabit,  to  sojourn,  or  abide  in. 

"We  sometimes 

Who  dwell  this  wild,  constrained  by  want,  come  forth." 
Hilton:  P.  B.,  i.  330,  331. 

2.  To  implant,  to  establish  as  an  inhabitant  of. 

"  The  promise  of  the  Father,  who  shall  dwell 
His  spirit  within  them." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  lii.  481,  488. 

*dw6ll,  "duelle,  «.    [led.  dvOl.~\    Delay. 
"  He  wit  home  duelte  this  dede  gan  wide  telli." 

Kindheart  Jesu,  1,079. 

•dwelled,  pret.  &pa.  par.    [DWELL.] 
dwell -8r,  *dwell-are,  s.  [Eng.  dwell;  -er.\  One 
who  dwells  or  resides  in  auy  place ;  an  inhabitant. 
"The  houses  being  kept  up,  did  of  necessity  enforce  a 
dweller;  and  the  proportion  of  land  for  occupation  being 
kept  up,  did  of  necessity  enforce  that  dweller  not  to  be 
beggar  or  cottager,   but  a   man   of  some   substance." — 
Bacon :  Henry  VII. 

*dwe"ll  -er-Sss,  *dwell-er-ease, s.  [Eng.  dweller; 
-ess. ]  A  female  inhabitant. 

"To  thee,  dwelleresse  of  the  sadde  valey." — Wycliffe: 
Jeremiah  xxi.  18. 

dwell-Ing,  *duell-lng,  *duell-yng,  «dwell- 
yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DWELL,  v.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  delaying ;  delay. 

"  Thennes  hy  wenten  withouten  duelling." 

Alisaunder,  6,208. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  living  or  sojourning  in  any 
place;  residence. 

3.  A  place  in  which  to  dwell ;  a  habitation. 
"Hazor  shall  be  a  dwelling   for  dragons." — Jeremiah 

xlix.  33. 

4.  Continuance ;  state  of  life. 

"  Thy  dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field."— 
Daniel  iv.  32. 

dwelling-house,  s.  A  house  in  which  persons 
can  live ;  specif,  a  private  house,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  house  of  business,  an  office,  warehouse, 
Ac. 

"  A  person  ought  always  to  be  cited  at  the  place  of  his 
dwelling-house,  which  he  has  in  respect  of  his  habitation 
and  usual  residence;  and  not  at  the  house  which  he  has 
in  respect  of  his  estate,  or  the  place  of  his  birth."— 
Ayliffe:  Parergon. 


.   »dwellynge-place, 

place  in  which  persons  can  dwell ;  a  place  of  resi 


dwell: 
jlace  i 
dence. 
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"Oh  !  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  177. 

•dweom-er-crseft,  s.    [A.  S.  dwimor,  diveomor, 
andcrcE/r.]    Divination,  magic. 

"Peluzhit  wiste  ananthurgh  his  dweomercrcrft." 

Layamon,  Hi.  230. 

•dwerf,     *dwerffe,      'dwergh,     *dwerk,    s. 

[DWAEF.J 

dwln  -die,  v.  i.  &  t.    [A.  S.  dwinan;  Icel.  dvina; 
Sw.  tvina.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shrink,  to  lose  bulk,  to  diminish,  to  become 
less  gradually. 

"  Come  back!  ye  friendships  long  departed! 
That  like  o'erflowing  streamlets  started, 
.Ami  now  are  dwindled  one  by  one." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  i. 

2.  To  degenerate,  to  sink. 

'•  In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here." 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

S.  To  pine  away,  to  "wear  away,  to  lose  strength, 
to  fade  away. 

"  Weary  sev'n-nights  nine  times  nine, 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak  and  pine." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  3. 


4.  To  become  diminished  or  decreased  in  number 
by   gradual   falling    away   or    desertion ;    to    be 
reduced. 

"  Under  Greenvil,  there  were  only  five  hundred  foot  and 
three  hundred  horse  left;  the  rest  were  dwindled  away." — 
Clarendon. 

5.  To   fade    away;    to    disappear   or   vanish   by 
degrees ;   as,  All  his  expectations  have  dwindled 
away. 

*B.  Tram. :  To  make  less;  to  cause  to  dwindle 
away. 

*dwln  -die,  s.  [DWINDLE,!'.]  The  act,  state,  or 
process  of  dwindling  away  ;  degeneration. 

"Growing  every  day  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  pos- 
terity."— Johnson:  Life  of  Milton. 

dwln  -died  (died  as  deld),  pa.  par. or  a.  [DWIN- 
DLE, t'.] 

dwln'-dllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DWINDLE,  v.'] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <Sc  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  becom- 
ing less  or  fading  away. 

•dwlne,  *dwyne,  *dwynyn,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  dwinan.] 
To  dwindle,  pine,  or  fade  away.    [DWINDLE,  «.] 
"  Als  grete  stormes  dose  a  flour  to  dwyne." 

Bampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  708. 

dwln  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DwiNE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <ft  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  A  decaying  or  declining  in  health. 

dy  -ad,  s.  [Or.  dyas  (genit.  djia<Jo8)=the  num- 
ber two.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Two  units  treated  as  one ;  a  pair, 
a  couple. 

"  A  point  answers  to  a  monad,  and  a  line  to  a  dyad,  and 
a  superficies  to  a  triad." — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p  876. 

2.  Chem. :  Dyad  is  a  name  given  to  elements,  or 
radicals  which  can  directly  unite  with,  or  replace, 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  chlorine  or  other  mon- 
atoniic  element  or  mouad  radical.  [DIATOMIC.] 

*dy-ad-lc,  a.  [Gr.  dyadikos,  from  dj/o=two.] 
Pertaining  to  the  number  two;  consisting  of  two 
parts  or  elements. 

dyadic  arithmetic,  s.  A  system  of  notation  in 
which  only  two  figures — viz..  1  and  0 — are  used ; 
thus  2  is  represented  by  10,  3  by  11,  4  by  100,  9  by 
1001,  &c. 

tdy  -aa,  s.    [Gr.  dyas=the  number  two.] 

Oeol.:  A  term  proposed  by  M.  Marcon  for  the 
Permian  formation.  What  was  formerly  called  the 
"New  Red  Sandstone"  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct formations,  the  Trias  and  the  Permian— the 
former  mesozoic,  the  latter  palaeozoic.  The  name 
Dyas,  proposed  tor  the  Permian,  was  designed  to 
correspond  in  sound  and  in  etymology  to  the  uame 
Trias,  for  the  more  recent  formation.  The  term 
Dyas  implied  that  the  rocks  so  called  were  naturally 
divided  into  two  series.  Three,  however,  are  now 
admitted,  as  by  Lyell  in  his  Students'  Elements  of 
Geology— an  tipper,  a  Middle,  and  a  Lower  Per- 
mian. 

Dyaus,  «.    [Sansc.] 

Hind.  Myth. :  A  divinity  of  the  Vedas,  the  god  of 
the  sky.  and  hence  of  rain.  The  name  is  the  same 
as  the  Greek  Zeus,  and  Latin  Jupitcr=Greek  Zeus 
pcrfer=Father  Zeus. 

dye,  *deye  *dyyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  dedgan,  from 
dedg,  dedh=coloT,  dye.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stain,  to  color;  to  give  a  new  and  more  or 
less  permanent  color  or  tint  to. 

"  And  rams'  skins  dyed  red." — Exod.  xxv.  5. 

2.  To  stain  or  color  in  any  way. 

"  Enough  of  Greeks  shall  dye  thy  spear  with  gore, 
But  thou  and  Diomed  be  foes  no  more." 

Pope-  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  284. 

*3.  To  pervade,  to  affect. 

"  The  suote  smelle  strong  so  wide 
That  it  dide  alle  the  place  abonte. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  1,704. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  practice  or  perform  the  operation  of  dye- 
ing ;  to  follow  the  trade  or  business  of  a  dyer. 

"  Suche  ["colors!  as  men  deye  with  or  painte." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,037. 

2.  To  take  a  color  in  the  process  of  dyeing ;  as,  A 
cloth  dyes  well. 

If  *To  dye  scarlet:  To  drink  deep  till  the  face 
becomes  scarlet. 

"They  call  drinking  deep,  dyeing  scarlet."—  ghaketp.: 
Henry  IT.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

dye  (1),  8.    [A.  S.  dedg,  dedft=color,  hue.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  coloring  liquor ;  a  stain,  a  color. 


(2)  A  color,  a  tinge. 

"  With  like  confusion  different  nations  fly, 
Of  various  habit,-  and  of  various  dye." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  m.  83,  84. 

2.  Fig. :  Quality,  character,  grain. 

"A  wise  and  good  ruler  may  not  think  it  right  to  sanc- 
tion this  weakness;  but  he  will  generally  connive  at  it,  or 
punish  it  very  tenderly.  In  no  case  will  he  treat  it  as  a 
crime  of  the  blackest  dye." —Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Dyeing:  Dyes  are  organic  and  inorganic.  The 
former  are  vegetable,  except  cochineal,  sepia,  and 
the  purple  of  the  murex.  Most  of  the  vegetable 
colors  do  not  exist  naturally  in  plants,  but  are 
obtained  by  subjecting  vegetable  substances  to 
special  chemical  treatment ;  as  in  the  case  of  gar- 
ancine,  obtained  from  madder. 

dye-house,  s.  A  house  or  building  in  which  the 
operation  or  process  of  dyeing  is  carried  on. 

"We  also  learned  in  the  dye-houses  that  cloth  being 
dyed  blue  with  woad,  is  afterward  by  the  yellow  decoction 
of  woud-wax  or  woad-wai  dyed  into  a  green  color.  — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  740. 

dye-kettle,  s. 

Hat-making:  The  vat  of  dyeing  liquid  in  which, 
hats  are  dipped  in  order  to  color  them. 

dye-stuff,  s.  The  materials  used  in  the  operation 
of  dyeing. 

dye-vat,  s.  A  beck  or  tub  in  which  goods  in  piece 
or  otherwise  are  saturated  with  a  dye  or  a  mordant 
in  solution. 

dye-wood,  s.  Any  kind  of  wood  from  which  a 
dye  is  extracted. 

"Here  are  dye-woods,  as  fustick,  *o."— Dampier:  Voy- 
ages (an.  1699). 

Dye-wood  cutter:  A  machine  for  shaving  wood 
into  small  chips ;  usually  has  a  revolver-cutter,  and 
resembles  a  rotary  planer,  except  that  it  reduces 
the  whole  body  of  the  log  to  chip.  The  rotating 
drum  has  adjustable  serrated  cutters.  The  wood  is 
fed  on  an  inclined  slide,  and  propelled  by  a  toothed 
follower,  actuated  by  a  spur-wheel  and  rack. 

*dye(2),s.    [DiE,  s.]    Lot,  chance,  fortune. 

dyed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DvE,  v.~\ 

*dy  e-Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DiE,  v.] 

dy  e-Ing  (2) ,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    (  DYE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  art  of  dyeing  consists  in  impreg- 


poaition  to  absorb  and  retain  color  is  in  the  following 
order,  beginning  with  the  one  which  has  the  great- 
est attraction  for  color:  Wool,  silk,  cotton,  flax,  and 
hemp.  Woolen  goods  dyed  before  weaving  are 
called  wool-dyed ;  if  after  weaving,  piece-dyed.  Dye 
colors  are  substantive  or  adjective.  The  former  act 
directly,  imparting  their  tints  by  simple  immersion 
in  their  infusions  or  decoctions ;  the  latter,  which 
are  the  more  numerous,  intermediately,  requiring 
fixing  or  striking.  The  intermediate  substances  are- 
called  mordants.  The  mordant  is  first  applied,  and 
causes  the  dye  which  follows  to  adhere  to  the  nbcr, 
often  singularly  affecting  its  tint.  Thus,  cotton 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  copperas  (mordant)  and 
then  in  a  solution  of  logwood  (dye)  becomes  black. 
If  a  solution  of  tin  (mordant)  be  substituted  for  the 
salt  of  iron,  the  tint  imparted  by  the  logwood  will 
be  violet.  Mordants  were  used  in  China  and  India 
from  very  distant  periods,  and  are  described  by 
Pliny.  [CALICO-PRINTING.]  The  invention  of  dye- 
ing is  attributed  to  the  Phoenicians.  Solomon  (B. 
C.  1000)  sent  to  Hiram  of  Tyre  for  a  man  "cun- 
ning to  work  in  ...  purple,  and  crimson,  and 
blue."  Ezekiel  speaks,  in  his  burden  of  Tyre,  of  the 
"  blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  of  EHsha,"  which 
may  mean  the  Peloponnesus  and  adjacent  islands. 
The  most  celebrateddyo  of  antiquity  was  the  Tyrian 
purple,  derived  from  a  species  of  murex.  Pliny  cites 
two,  the  buccinum  and  purpura.  A  single  drop  of 
fluid  was  obtained  from  a  sac  in  the  throat  of  each 
animal.  A  quantity  was  heated  with  sea-salt, 
ripened  by  exposure  for  three  days,  diluted  with 
five  times  its  bulk  of  water,  kept  warm  for  six  days, 
being  occasionally  skimmed;  then  clarified  and 
applied  as  a  dye  to  white  wool  previously  prepared 
by  the  action  of  lime-water  or  fucus.  The  wool  was 
first  plunged  into  the  purpura,  and  thou  into  the 
buccinum.  Sometimes  a  preliminary  tint  was  given 
with  coccus  (kermes).  The  dye  and  dyed  goods 
are  celebrated  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  ancient 
scriptures.  Prussian  blue  was  discovered  by  Dies- 
bach,  at  Berlin,  1710;  aniline,  in  1826,  by  Unverdor- 
ben.  In  1856  Perkin,  experimenting  with  aniline, 
treated  it  with  bichromate  of  potassa,  and  obtained 
mauve.  Arsenic  tried  as  a  substitute  for  bichromate 
of  potassa  produced  magenta ,  blue,  green,  violet, 
and  other  colors  were  subsequently  produced.  Hats 
(black)  are  dyed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
verdigris,  and  logwood,  at  a  temperature  of  ISO'  F. 
They  are  alternately  dipped  and  aired,  the  process 
being  repeated  perhaps  a  dozen  times. 
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dyer 

dy'-5r,  s.  [Eng.  dye ;  -er.]  One  whose  occupa- 
tion or  business  is  the  dyeing  of  cloth,  &c. 

"  Yerdigrease  is  used  by  linen  dyers  in  their  yellow  and 
greenish  colors."—  Sprat:  Hist.  Royal  Society,  p.  288. 

dyer'S-bath,  s.  The  dyeing  material  in  the  vat 
in  which  the  fabric  is  immersed. 

dyer's-broom,  s. 

Bot,:  Genista  tinctoria.    (Britten  <S;  Holland.) 

dyer's-greenwood,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  DYEE'S-BEOOM  (q.  v.). 

dyer's-moss,  a. 

Bot.:  Roccella  tinctoria ;  also  called  Archil  (q.v.). 

dyer's-rocket,  s. 

Bot. :  Reseda  luteola.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

dyer's-spirlt,  s.  Nitro-muriate  of  tin,  employed 
as  a  mordant. 

dyer's-weed,  dyer's-greenweed,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  A  common  book-name  for  Genista  tinctoria. 

2.  Reseda  luteola,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  same 
genus  as  the  Mignonette.    It  is  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  the  beautiful  yellow  dye  which  it  affords. 

3.  Isatis  tinctoria.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 
dyer's-yellowweed, «. 

Bot. :  Reseda  luteola.    (Withering,  &c.) 

dy  e-ster,  s.    [Eng.  dye,  and  suff.  -ster  (q.  v.).]  A 

dyer. 

"Swing  Jock    Porteous    to  a  dyester's  beam." — Scott: 

Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xii. 

dye  -weed,  s.    [  Eng.  dye,  and  weed.  ] 

Bot.:  Genista  tinctoria.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

dy  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [DiE,  u.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  About  to  die,  expiring,  at  the  point  of  death. 
"  And  the  ruffians  twain  replied  again, 
'  By  a  dying  woman  to  pray.'  " 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  27. 

*2.  Mortal,  destined  to  die,  perishable. 

3.  Done,  given,  or  uttered  before  death,  or  at  the 
point  of  death ;  as,  a  dying  wish,  dying  words. 

4.  Used  by  or  for  a  dying  person. 

5.  Pertaining  to  or  associated  with  death ;  as,  the 
dying  hour. 

6.  Coming  or  drawing  to  an  end ;  fading  away. 

"That  strain  again  !  it  had  a  dying  fall." 

Shakesp..-  Twelfth  Xight,  i.  1. 

7.  Perishing  in  any  way. 

"  Leaked  is  oar  bark;  and  we,  poor  mates, 
Stand  on  the  dying  deck." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  2. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  expiring ;  death, 
decease. 

"Death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  146. 

dy  -Ifig-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  dying;  -ly.]  In  an  ex- 
piring manner :  as  one  dying. 

"  I  can  dyingly  and  boldly  say, 
1  know  not  your  dishonor." 
Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Love's  Pilgrimage,  iv.  8. 

*dy  -Ing-ness,  s.    [Eng.  dying;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  dying ;  death,  decease. 

2.  Languor,  faintness,  languishment. 
"Tenderness  becomes  me  best,  a  sort  of  dytngneta."—. 

Congreve:  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  5. 

dyke,  s.    [DIKE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1 .  A  stone-wall  fence. 

"The  mason-lads  that  built  the  lang  dyke." — Scott:  An- 
tiquary,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  sea-wall. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  A  bank  of  basalt  or  whin  by  which  the 
strata  or  lodes  are  frequently  divided. 

2.  Geol. :  [DIKE,  «.] 
dyke-reed,  dyke-reve,  s. 

Law :  An  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  dykes  and 
drains  in  fenny  countries.  (Wharton.) 

dy-nac-tl-nom'-e-te'r,  s.  [Gr.  d»namts=power, 
nktis  (geuit.  aktinos)  =  &  ray  or  beam,  and  metron— 
-a  measure.] 

Optics :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity 
•of  the  photogenic  rays  of  light,  and  computing  the 
power  of  object-glasses.  [AcTisosiETEB.] 

dy  -nam,  s.  [Fr.  dyname,  from  Gr.  dynamis— 
power.] 

Eng. :  A  term  used  to  express  a  unit  of  work 
•equal  to  a  weight  of  one  pound  raised  through  one 
foot  of  space  in  one  second ;  a  foot-pound.  [DYNE.] 

dy-nam'-e-tSr,  ».  [Fr.  dynametre,  from  Gr.  dy- 
tia»tts_=power,  and  metron=a  measure.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  magni- 
fying power  of  a  telescope.  This  power  is  the  ratio 
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of  the  solar  focal  distance  of  the  object  class  to  the 
focal  distancoof  the  eye-piece  considered  as  a  single 
lens ;  this  being  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  diam- 
eter of  the  aperture  of  the  telescope  to  the  diameter 
of  its  image  or  disc  formed  at  the  solar  focus,  and 
seen  through  the  eye-piece,  the  object  of  the  instru- 
ment is  to  measure  the  exact  diameter  of  this 
image,  which  can  bo  either  projected  on  mother-of- 
pearl  or  measured  by  optical  moans.  Ramsden 
proposed  forthispurpose  the  double-image  microm- 
eter, an  instrument  formed  by  dividing  the  eyo- 
lens  of  a  positive  eye-piece  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  mounting  them  so  that  the  divided  edges  are 
made,  by  means  of  a  fine  screw  apparatus,  to  slide 
along  each  other.  Each  semi-lens  thus  gives  a 
separate  image ;  and  t  lie  distance  of  the  two  centers, 
measured  by  the  revolutions  of  the  screw,  when  the 
borders  of  the  two  images  are  brought  exactly  into 
contact,  gives  the  distance  of  the  centers  of  the 
images,  or  the  diameter  of  one  of  them.  (Knight.) 

dy-na-mSt'-rlc,  df-na-met'-rl-cal,  a.  [Fr. 
dynametrique,]  [DYNAMETEB.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  dynameter. 

dy-nam'-Ic,  dy-nam  I-cal,  a.  [Gr.  dynamikos, 
from  dynamis=power.J 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  power,  strength,  or 
dynamics. 

"Its  immensity  is  dynamic,  not  divine." — J.  Martlneau. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  effect  of  the  forces 
or  moving  agencies  in  nature. 

*'  The  sources  of  those  great  deposits  of  dynamical  effi- 
ciency which  are  laid  up  for  human  use  in  our  coal 
strata."—  Herschel:  Astronomy  (1868),  §  399. 

dynamic-absorption,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  absorption  of  heat  when  dynamic 
chilling  (q.  v.)  takes  place.  (Tyndall.) 

dynamical  electricity,  s.  Current  electricity. 
[GALVANISM.] 

dynamic-chilling,  s 

Nat.  Phil.:  The  chill  or  cold  produced  when  a 
tube  full  of  gas  or  vapor  is  rapidly  exhausted.  The 
missing  heat  has  gone  to  produce  motion.  ( Tyndall.) 

dynamic-energy, s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  force  contained  in  a  moving  body. 

dynamic-heating,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  heat  imparted  to  the  particles  of 
a  gas  when  the  latter  is  entering  an  exhausted  tube. 
It  is  produced  by  the  collision  of  the  particles 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  (Tyndall.) 

dynamic-radiation,  >. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  radiation  of  heat  when  the  dy- 
namic heating  of  gas  takes  place.  [DYNAMIC  HEAT- 
ING.] (Tyndall.) 

dynamic  theory,  s. 

Physics : 

t  1.  An  hypothesis  broached  by  Kant  that  all 
matter  originated  from  the  action  of  two  mutually 
antagonistic  forces— attraction  and  repulsion.  All 
the  predicates  of  these  two  forces  are  attributed  by 
Kant  to  motion. 

2.  (Of  heat) :  A  theory  or  hypothesis— that  now 
generally  accepted  as  the  correct  one — which  repre- 
sents a  heated  body  as  being  simply  a  body  the  par- 
ticles of  which  are  in  a  state  of  vibration.  This 
vibratory  movement  increases  as  the  body  is  still 
more  heated,  and  diminishes  proportionately  as  it 
more  or  less  rapidly  cools.  It  is  called  also  the 
Mechanical  theory  of  heat. 

dy-nam'-I-cal-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  dynamical;  -ly.] 
In  a  dynamical  manner ;  as  regards  dynamics. 

"A  stright  line,  dynamically  speaking,  is  the  only  path 
which  can  be  pursued  by  a  body  absolutely  free." — Her- 
echel:  Astronomy  (1858),  %  491. 

dy-nam'-Ics,  s.pl.    [DYNAMIC,  a.] 

l.^Nat.  Phil.:  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
action  of  force.  It  is  divided  into  two  branches: 
Statics,  t.  e.,  that  branch  which  investigates  the 
action  of  force  in  causing  rest,  or  preventing  change 
of  motion ;  and  Kinetics,  that  branch  which  deals 
with  the  action  of  force  in  producing  or  changing 
motion.  The  whole  science  is  popularly  called 
Mechanics,  dynamics  being  restricted  to  the  branch 
properly  called  kinetics.  [KINETICS,  MECHANICS, 
STATICS.] 

2.  Phil. :  The  moving  moral  as  well  as  physical 
forces  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  the  laws  which  relate 
to  them. 

3.  Music :  That  branch  of  musical  science  which 
treats  of  or  relates  to  the  force  of  musical  sounds. 

If  Geological  dynamics: 

Geol. :  A  term  sometimes  employed  to  character- 
ize the  branch  of  geology  which  treats  of  the  aque- 
ous, igneous,  or  other  agencies  which  have  brought 
about  the  long  series  of  changes  culminating  iu  the 
present  system  of  things. 

dy'-nam-Ism,  s.  [Gr.  dy?ia»iis=power;  English 
suff.  -ism.]  The  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  that  all  sub- 
stance involves  force. 
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dy  -na-mit-ard,  s.    [Eng.  dynamit(e) ,  -ard.}   A 

dynamiter  (q.  v.). 

"  The  di/namitards  are  again  going  to  attempt  to  wreck 
buildings  in  London." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

dy -nam-lte,  s.  [Greek  d#nanu's=power,  force; 
Eng.  suff.  -i7e.] 

Chem.:  An  explosive  compound  invented  by 
Nobel.  It  is  a  mixture  of  75  per  cent,  of  nitro-glyc- 
eriuo  with  25  per  cent,  of  infusorial  silica.  The- 
silica  renders  the  powder  less  liable  to  explode  from 
concussion.  This  is  dynamite  proper,  but  dynamite 
is  also  used  as  a  generic  name  for  other  mixtures  of 
nitro-glycerine:  as  colonial  powder,  which  is  gun- 
powder with  a  mixture  of  40  per  cent,  of  nitro-glyc- 
erino ;  dualino,  which  co_ntains  80  to  40  per  cent._of 
nitro-glycerine,  mixed  with  sawdust  saturated  with 
nitrate  of  potassia ;  lithqfracteur,  which  contains35 
per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine  mixed  with  silica,  and 
a  gun-powder  made  with  nitrate  of  baryta  and  coal. 

dy-nam-lte,  v.  t.  To  use  dynamite  as  a  means 
of  intimidation. 

"Land  owners  plan  to  dynamite.  They  hope  by  so 
doing  to  stop  railroad  building."—  Chicago  Inter  Ocean, 
Feb.  17,  1894. 

dynamite-policy,  s.  The  policy  advocated  by 
the  extreme  section  of  the  Fenians  in  the  United 
States,  that  destruction  of  property  and  life  by 
means  of  dynamite  should  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  secure  "  Home  Rule  "  for  Ireland. 

dy'-na-mlt-er,  s.    [Eng.  dynamit(e) ;  -er.~\ 

1.  A  supporter  of  the  dynamite-policy  (q.  v.). 
"The  work  of  Irish  dynamiters." — London  Echo. 

2.  One  who  unlawfully  uses  dynamite  to  destroy 
life  or  property. 

dy'-na-m6,  subst.  A  dynamo-electric  generator 
(q.  T.). 

dy  -na-mfc-e-lSc'-tric,  a.  [Gr.  dynamts=power, 
and  Eng.  electric.]  Pertaining  to  the  production 
of  electrical  currents  by  mechanical  power. 

dynamo-electric  generator,  «.  A  machine  for 
generating  electric  currents  by  the  conversion  of 
motive  power  into  electricity.  [ENGINE  DYNAMO.] 

dy-na-mb-graph,  s.  A  printing  telegraph  in 
which  the  message  is  printed  at  both  transmitting 
and  receiving  ends.  (Sloane.) 

dy-na-mom'-S-tSr,  dy-nSm'-S-tSr,  s.  [Gr.  dy- 
nanus=power,  and  metron  —  a  measure.]  [DYNAM- 
ETEB.] A  power  measurer.  Leroy's  dynamometer 
is  a  spiral  spring  in  a  tube.  Power  is  applied  to 
condense  the  spring,  and  the  pressure  indicated  by 
a  graduated  bar.  Regnier's  dynamometer  consists 
of  an  elliptic  spring  whose  collapse  in  the  direction 
of  its  minor  axis  is  made  to  move  an  index-finger 
on  graduated  arcs.  The  sector  dynamometer  is 
made  of  a  barof  steel,  bent  in  the  middle,  and  hav- 
ing a  certain  flexibility.  To  each  limb  is  attached 
an  arc  which  passes  through  a  slot  in  the  other 
limb.  Loops  at  the  ends  of  the  arcs  permit  the 
device  to  be  placed  between  the  power  and  the 
load,  so  that  the  limbs  are  drawn  together  when 
power  is  applied.  When  the  problem  is  to  ascertain 
the  force  transmitted  through  a  revolving  shaft,  a 
break  loaded  with  known  weights  is  used. 

dy-na-m&  met'-rlc,  dy-na-m6  met  -rl-cal,  a. 

[Eng.  dynamometer;  -ic,  -ical.]     Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  dynamometer,  or  the  measuring  of  force. 

dynamometrlcal  brake,  s.  Form  of  Dynamom- 
eter (q.  v.).  Prony's  friction-brake  is  a  test  which 
involves  the  loss  of  power,  as  it  consists  in  opposing 
a  frictional  impediment  to  the  motion.  The  meas- 
ure is  relative  as  compared  with  other  machines 
similarly  tested,  and  is  determined  by  the  power 
evinced  to  resist  given  frictional  opposition  to  the 
continuance  of  the  motion.  Thompson's  friction- 
brake  dynamometer  has  been  contrived  forestimat- 
ing  the  amount  of  power  transmitted  through  a 
shaft  by  means  of  clamping-blocks,  a  lever,  andsus- 

§  ended  weights.  The  requirement  of  a  perfect 
ynamometeris  that  it  shall  not  be  itself  a  charge 
upon  the  power ;  that  is,  that  by  its  interposition 
the  expenditure  of  driving  force  required  shall  not 
be  sensibly  increased.  This  property  belongs  to  all 
that  class  in  which  the  power  of  the  motor  acts  di- 
rectly with  all  its  force  to  produce  flexure  in  springs, 
while  the  springs  by  their  effort  of  recoil  transmit 
it  undiminished  to  the  machine. 

*dy'-nast,  s.    [Gr.  dynastes=&  ruler.] 

1.  A  ruler,  a  chief,  a  prince. 

"The  ancient  family  of  Des  Ewes,  dynastt  ...  or 
lords  of  Kessell." — Anthony  a  Wood. 

2.  A  dynasty,  a  government. 

*dy-nas  -ta,  s.  [Lat.,  fromGr.  dynastei=&  ruler. J 
A  tyrant,  a  despotic  ruler. 

"He  had  cut  down  dynastas  or  proud  moiiarchs.  — 
Milton:  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 
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dynastes 

dy-naa  -te?,  s.  [Greek  dynastis  =  a  master,  or 
ruler.  ] 

JBitlum.:  Agenusof  Coleoptera,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Dynastidae  (q.v.).  They  are  the  largest 
beetles  of  the  order,  ana  come  from  South  America, 

India,  &C.      [DYXA9TID.E.] 

djfn-as  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  dynastikos,  from  dynasteia 
=a  government.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dynasty  or 
line  of  kings. 

dy-nas  -tl-dse,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dj/no8fes=Greek 
<Jj/n<wtes=a  ruler,  a  master,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -I'dce.] 

Eutom.:  A  family  of  lamellicorn  coleopterous 
insects.  They  are  remarkably  powerful,  aud  may 
be  regarded  as  the  giants  of  the  Coleoptera.  They 
burrow  in  the  earth  and  in  putrescent  timber,  on 
which  they  chiefly  food.  They  are  principally 
natives  of  tropical  countries.  They  include  the 
Atlas-beetle,  the  Elephant-beetle,  the  Hercules- 
beetle,  &c. 

dy-nas -tl-dan,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dynaftid(ce'),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -«n.] 

Eittinn.:  A  member  of  the  coleopterous  family 
DYNASTIDJ:  (q.  v.). 

d^-nas-tif,  s.  [Gr.  dj/no«tet'a=lordship;  dyn- 
a8tes=n  lord  or  ruler;  dynamai  =  to  be  strong  or 
able ;  Fr.  dynastie.] 

*\.  Government,  rule,  sovereignty 

*2.  A  kingdom,  a  separate  government. 

"  Greece  was  divided  into  several  dynasties,  which  oar 
author  has  enumerated  under  their  respective  princes." — 
Pope. 

3.  A  line,  race,  or  succession  of  sovereigns  of  the 
same  family  who  reign  over  a  particular  country; 
also  the  period  during  which  a  certain  family 
reigns. 

"Some  account  him  fabulous,  because  he  carries  up  the 
Egyptian  dynasties  before  the  flood,  yea,  aud  long  before 
the  creation." — Hate:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

dyne,  ».  [For  etym.  see  ^[.]  The  force  which, 
acting  upon  a  gramme  for  a  second,  generates  a 
velocity  of  a  centimeter  per  second.  It  is  the  C.  G. 
S.  unit  of  force.  Or  it  may  be  defined  as  the  force 
which,  acting  upon  a  gramme,  produces  theC.G.  S. 
unit  of  acceleration.  Or  again,  as  the  force  which, 
acting  upon  any  mass  for  one  second,  produces  the 
C.  G.  S.  unit  of  momentum.  (Everett :  C.  G.  S.  Sys- 
tem of  Units  (1875),  ch.  Hi.,  p.  12.) 

IT  The  extract  which  follows  explains  at  once  the 
etymology,  the  origin,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word 
dyne. 

"As  regards  the  name  to  be  given  to  the  C.  G.  S. 
unit  of  force,  we  recommend  that  it  be  a  derivative 
of  the  Greek  dyuamis.  The  form  dynamy  appears 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  to  etymologists.  The 
shorter  form  dyne,  though  not  fashioned  according 
to  strict  rules  of  etymology,  will  probably  be  gen- 
erally preferred  in  this  country.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  it  is  desirable  to  construct  a  system  with  a 
view  to  its  becoming  international,  we  think  that 
the  termination  of  the_  word  should  for  the  present 
remain  an  open  question.  But  we  would  earnestly 
request  that  whichever  form  of  the  word  be  em- 
ployed, its  meaning  be  strictly  limited  to  the  unit 
of  force  of  the  C.  G.  S.  system — that  is  to  say,  the 
force  which,  acting  upon  a  gramme  of  matter  for  a 
second,  generates  a  velocity  of  a  centimeter  per 
second."  [DYNAM.] 

"The  dyne  is  about  1'02  times  the  weight  of  a  milli- 
gramme at  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface." — Brit.  Assoc. 
Ktport  (1873),  p.  ZM. 


dy-6x  -yMite,  s.    [Ger.  dioxylith;  Gr.  dyo=two; 
oxys— sharp    .     .    .    and  /tfftos=stone.1 
Min, :  The  same  as  LANARKITE  (q.  v.). 

dys-,  pref.  [Gr.  d*/s=ill,  bad ;  cogn,  with  Sansc. 
dus-,  dur-;  Goth.  f«s-,  titz-;  O.  H.  Ger.  zur-;  Ger. 
2cr-.]  An  inseparable  prefix,  denoting  ill,  bad,  un- 
lucky, hard,  <fcc. 

djfs-ses  tlies  -I-a,  s.  [Greek  dys—il\,  Ac.,  and 
atsf/tesi8=perception ;  aisthanomai=to  perceive.] 

Path.:  Insnnsibility,  impaired  feeling  or  sensi- 
tiveness. 

djfs-as  -ter,  s.  [Gr.  dys^bad,  ill,  and  aster— & 
star.} 

Palaeont.:  A  gpnus  of  irregular  Echinoids,  the 
type  of  the  family  Dysasteridee  (q.  v.). 

df  s-as  -ter  -I  -d».  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dysaster, 
and  Lat.  fern.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  irregular  Echinoids,  found 
in  the  Oolite  and  Chalk.  Also  called  Collyritidse 
(q.v.). 

dj?S  -Chr6-a,  s.  [Gr.  dyschroia—a.  bad  color:  dys 
=ill,  &c.,  and  cftrom= color.] 

Med. :  A  discoloration  or  discolored  state  of  the 
ekin. 

d^s  -cla-Slte,  s.  [Greek  d#8=ill,  hard,  &c.,  and 
klosis= a  breaking;  klao^ to  break.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  composed  of  a  congeries  of  mi- 
nute acicular  crystals,  commonly  fibrous,  but  also 
found  compact.  Luster,  sub-pearly;  color,  white, 
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with  a  shade  of  yellow  or  blue;  frequently  opales- 
cent. It  is  very  tough.  It  occurs  in  trap  or  related 
eruptive  rocks  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Green- 
land, &c.  It  is  als=ocalled  Okerrite  (q.  v.).  (Dana.) 

djte  -C&l-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  rf.ysA-o/os=hard  to  satisfy 
with  food:  rt//s=haru.  and  to/o;i=food.] 

Med.  (of  diseases) :  Harassing1,  wearing. 

*dy*s-cra  -fS-a,  *d?s  -cra-sjf,  s.  [Gr.  dyskrasia: 
rfys  =  bad,  ill,  and  krasis—a,  mixture.] 

Med. :  An  unequal  mixture  of  elements  in  the 
blood  or  nervous  juice ;  a  distemperature,  when 
some  humor  or  quality  abounds  in  the  body. 

"In  this  pituitous  dyscraty  of  blood,  we  must  vomit  off 
the  pituita,  and  purge  upon  intermissions."— Flayer.- 
Humors. 

dy^s -era-Site,   s.    [Gr.   rfy*=badj    ill,   &c.,    and 
fcrasj£=a  mixing ;  kerannymi=to  mix.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  DISCRASE  (1),  *. 

dyVgn-ter  -Ic,  dyVen-ter'-J-cal,  a.    [Gr.  dys- 
enterikos.]    [DYSENTERY.] 
Medical : 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  dysentery, 

"  Almost  as  useful  in  dysenteric  complaints."— 
Grainger:  Sugar-Cane  (Note  to  v.  144). 

2.  Accompanied  by,  or  proceeding   from    dysen- 
tery, 

"A  flux,  for  the  most part  dysenterical." — Boyle:  Works, 
iv.  766. 

3.  Affected  with,  or  suffering  from  dysentery. 
*dy*s-6n-ter  -I-ous,  a.    [Eng.  dysentery;  -ous.] 
Med. :  Suffering  from  dysentery ;  dysenteric. 

"  All  will  be  but  as  delicate  meats  dressed  for  a  dysen- 
terious  person  that  can  relish  nothing." — Gataker. 

djte  -en-ter-^,  s.  [Gr.  dysenteria=a.  bowel  com- 
plaint, from  dys=baa,  ill,  and  enteron,  pi.  entera= 
the  bowels,  from  entos= within.  1 

Med. ;  A  febrile,  infectious,  tropical  disease,  not 
common  in  this  country.  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic, 
or  again  complex,  and  is  very  intractable  and  highly 
dangerous.  It  is  seated  in  the  large  intestines,  the 
lower  part  of  the  bowel,  but  sometimes  extends 
upward  into  the  small  intestine  above  the  ileo-colic 
valve.  Dysentery  is  accompanied  by  straining,  and 
scanty  mucous  and  bloody  stools,  containing  little 
or  no  faeces.  The  mo«t  frequent  complication  is 
with  the  liver  and  disease  of  the  kidney.  There  is 
feyerishness  throughout,  dry  skin,  furred  tongue, 
thirst,  sleeplessness,  quick  pulse,  despondency,  ana 
so  forth,  slow  convalescence,  rarely  complete,  leav- 
ing the  patient  frequently  a  complete  wreck.  Ipecac- 
uanha is  the  chief  remedy,  especially  in  the  acute 
cases;  opium  is  more  useful  in  the  chronic  stage, 
with  warm  baths  and  careful  regimen.  In  the  scor- 
butic form,  the  Bael  fruit  is  the  best  remedy.  Dys- 
entery usually  commences  with  griping  diarrhoea 
and  excruciating  tormina,  shooting  or  cutting 
pains,  and  leaves  behind  tenesmus,  or  the  exhaust- 
ing sensation  that  there  is  still  something  in  the 
bowel  to  pass.  In  favorable  cases  recovery  may 
take  place  in  from  three  to  four  weeks,  but  death 
sometimes  occurs  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  or  the  case 
may  extend  over  months  or  years,  till  the  patient 
becomes  like  a  living  skeleton.  Altogether  it  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeless  complaints  which  human  flesh 
is  heir  to,  and  gives  rise  to  many  chronic  abdominal 
diseases,  for  which  death  is  the  only  physician. 

df  s-£e-nes  -Ic,  a.  [DYSGEXESIS.]  Barren,  ster- 
ile, opposed  to  fecund.  (Darwin.) 

d?s-£en  -6-sIs,  8.  [Gr.  dys=with  difficulty,  and 
<7enests=generation.}  The  condition  of  not  breed- 
ing freely,  infecundity,  sterility. 

dy*B'-lc6-llte,  s.  [Gr.  dyskolos—  .  ,  .  weary- 
ing, harassing  (?),  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  SAUSSUEITE  (q.  v.). 

tdfs-lft-tfst'-lc.  a.  [Formed  with  Gr.  dys  =  ill, 
bad,  on  analogy  of  eulogistic  (q.v.).]  Expressing 
or  conveying  disapproval,  censure,  or  opprobrium  ; 
opprobrious,  censorious. 

"  Whenever  he  is  in  any  dyslogistic  extremity." — Black* 
troorf's  Magazine. 

td^s-lS-glst  -I-cal-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  dyslogiitic ; 
-al ;  -ly.]  In  a  dyslogistic  or  censorious  manner ;  so 
as  to  convey  censure,  disapproval,  or  opprobrium. 

"  Transcendentalist  ...  is  now  dyslooiatically  em- 
ployed among  us." — T.  H.  Green.  (Ogilvie.) 

•dy's-lb-gy1,  8.  [Formed with  Gr.  dj/«=ill,  bad;  on 
analogy  of  eulogy  (q.  v.).]  Dispraise. 

"  In  the  way  of  eulogy  and  dyslogu." — Carlyle:  Xiscell., 
iv.  117. 

d?s  -Ifl-ite,  s.  [Gr.  dv«=ill,  hard,  &c.,  lyo=to 
loose,  and  Eng.  suff.  -lie  (4fm.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  of  yellowish-brown  or  grayish- 
brown  color,  a  variety  of  Gahnite  (q.  v.) ,  contain- 
ing zinc,  iron,  and  manganese. 

d?s -ly's-In,  s.  [Greek  d|/8=difHcnlt,  and  !j/st«= 
soluble,  a  loosening  or  dissolving.] 

Chem. :  An  amorphous  substance,  C^t^^O^.  Ob- 
tained by  decomposing  choloidic  or  cholalic  acid 


dysuric 

by  heating  them  to  300%  or  treating  them  with  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid.  Dyslysin  is  insoluble  in  water, 
acids,  potash,  and  alcohol  (hence  its  name),  but 
soluble  in  ether.  Alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into 
choloidic  acid. 

*d?s  -nft-my1,  8.  [Gr.  dj/8BOmm=lawlessness: 
d0«=bad,  ill,  and  nomos=a  law.]  The  enactment  of 
bad  laws,  bad  legislation. 

d?s -6-dlle,  s.  [Gr.  <jKsode«=ill-smellmK:  dys= 
ba<f,  ill,  and  02o=to  smell.]  A  species  of  coal  which 
while  burning  emits  a  very  fetid  smell.  It  is  found 
in  masses  of  thin  layers,  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish- 
gray  color. 

*dy*s  6    pl-ft,  s.    [Gr.  dysdpia.] 

Med.:  The  same  asDi'SOPSY  (q.  v.). 

dfs-op -s?,  s.    [Gr.  dj/«=bad,  ill,  and  opsis=tho 
sight ;  optomni  =  to  see.] 
Med. :  Dimness  or  weakness  of  sight. 

<tfs-5-rSr-I-»,  d?s  -5-rex-? ,  s.  [Gr.  (fys=bad, 
ill,  and  orexis=s  longing,  desire ;  orego=to  stretch 
out  after.] 

Med.:  A  want  of  appetite;  a  bad  or  depressed 
appetite. 

djffl-pSp  -sl-a,  df  s-pep  -&?,  s.  [Lat.  dytpepsia, 
from  Gr.  dyspepsia,  from  dyspeptos=bad  OT  hard  to 
digest :  dus=bad,  ill,  hard,  &c.,  and  peptO=to  cook, 
to  digest."] 

Med.:  Indigestion  (q.  v.). 

"He  told  me  that  I've  got  a  dyspepsy." — Southey:  The 
Doctor,  ch.  ziii. 

djfs-pep -tic,  o.  &s.  [Gr.  dyspepfo«=bador  hard 
to  digest.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  dyspepsia. 

2.  Suffering  from  or  subject  to  dyspepsia. 

"  The  only  great  writer  who  hag  disparaged  Scott  is  his 
dyspeptic  countryman,  Carlyle." — Fraser's  Magazine. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  suffering  from  or  subject 
to  dyspepsia. 

*dy=  s-pha  -ftI-»,  *d?s  -ph»-gf ,  s.  [Gr.  dj/s=bad, 
ill,  andpAag«'n=to  eat.] 

Med. :  A  difficulty  of  swallowing. 

*df  B-ph6  -nl-a.,  *df  S  -pho-ny",  s.  [Gr.  dyspho- 
nia,  from  dy&phdnos,  from  dj/8=bad,  ill,  and  phone 
=a  voice.] 

Med. :  A  difficulty  in  speaking,  arising  from  a  dis- 
ease or  malformation  of  the  organs. 

df  8-phbr  -I-?,,  s.  [Gr.  d#8phor<'a=pain  hard  to 
be  borne ;  dyspftoros=hard  to  bear:  dj/s==hard,  bad, 
&c.,  and  phoros= bearing,  carrying ;phero=to bear.] 

Med. :  Morbid  restlessness,  producing  wakeful- 
ness  at  night;  the  disease  or  morbid  symptoms 
colloquially  termed  the  Fidgets  (q.  v.).  (Cheynet 
Wakefulness,  in  Cycl.  Pract.  Med.) 

•djfs-pllu-lBt  -Ic,  a.  [Formed  with  Greek  pref. 
dra=bad,  ill,  <fec.,  on  analogy  of  euphuistic  (q.  v.).] 
Not  euphuistic ;  not  refined. 

"  It  contains  .  .  .  two  of  the  most  execrably  euphu- 
istic or  dystphuistic  lines  ever  inflicted  on  us  by  man." — 
Swinburne:  A  Study  of  Shakespeare,  ch.  i.,  p.  62. 

dy^s-pnce  a,  8.  [Gr.  dyspnoja,  from  dys=bad, 
ill,  &c.,  and  pnoe=breath ;  pneo  =  to  breathe.] 

Med. :  Difficulty  of  breathing. 

*df  s-pno  -ic,  a.  [Greek  dyspnoikos  =  short  of 
breath.] 

Med. :  Suffering  from  shortness  of  breath ;  result- 
ing from  dyspnoea. 

dyss   nite,  8.    [Etym.  not  obvious.] 

Min.:  Sesquisilicate  of  Manganese.  Dana  con- 
siders it  altered  Fowlerite. 

*df  s-t£l-6-Sl  -6-fcf,  s.  [Gr.  dus  =  bad,  ill ;  teloe 
(genit.  te(eo8)=end,  purpose,  and  logos=a  word,  a 
discourse.]  ^word  invented  by  Professor  Haeckel,. 
of  Jena,  to  express  that  branch  of  physiology  which 
treats  of  the  apparent  "  purposelessness  "  observa- 
ble in  living  organisms,  such  as  the  multitudinous 
cases  of  rudimentary  and  apparently  useless  struct- 
ures. (Ogilvie.) 

djfs-thet  -Ic,  n.  [Gr.  dj/s?Ae?os=ill-conditioned, 
from  d#8  =  bad,  ill,  and  thetos  =  placed,  situated  ; 
tithemi=fo  place.] 

Med.:  Relating  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood- 
vessels, or  to  a  Dad  state  of  the  body,  dependent 
mainly  upon  the  state  of  the  circulating  system. 

djfs-tSme,  o.  [Gr.  dj/s=bad,  ill,  and  tome=a. 
cutting;  temno—tf)  cut.] 

M in. :  Having  an  imperfect  fracture  or  cleavage. 

dfg-t5m-Ic,  df  8  -tftm-ous,  o.  [Eng.  dystom(e') ; 

-1C,  -OU8.1 

Min. :  The  same  as  DTSTOME  (q.  v.). 
dfs-Ur  -I-a,,  s.    [DYSTTRT.] 

dj^s-iir  -Ic,  a.     [Gr.  dusourikos  —  pertaining  to- 
dysury  ;  Fr.  dysurique.]    [DT8CKY.] 
Med. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  dysury. 


fite,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     we're,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,    cub,     ctire,    unite,     cfir,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      te,     os  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


dysury 

d?s  -u-rf ,  dfs-ii'-rl-a,  *diss-u-ry,  s.  [Greek 
dusouria,  from  <i.vs=bad,  ill,  and  «iiron=urine.J 

lied.:  Difficulty  and  pain  in  passing  urine;  when 
pxtremo  it  is  called  stranguria,  and  entire  suppres- 
sion or  retention  is  known  as  ischuria. 

dyVfn-trT-btte,  dyVsy'n  tri  -bite,  s.  [Greek 
dj/s=with  difficulty,  ands,yrafriW>=torub  together.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  GIESECKITE  (q.  v.). 

dy'-tlc  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dytic(us),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irfec.1 

Entom. :  A  family  of  predaceous  Beetles,  abun- 
dant in  stagnant  water.  When  inactive  or  hiber- 
nating they  conceal  themselves  in  the  thick  tufts 
of  aquatic  herbage  or  in  the  soft  mud.  They  be- 
come active  in  the  early  spring,  and  may  be  then 
seen  moving  in  the  water  by  the  propulsion  of  their 
strong  hind  logs,  and  coming  at  intervals  to  the 
surface  to  breathe.  The  antennfe  are  smooth,  and 
destitute  of  pubescence.  There  are  three  sub-fami- 
lies. They  have  the  same  faculty  as  the  Carabidee 
of  emitting  a  fetid  liquid  for  defensive  purposes 
through  the  interval  between  the  head  and  thorax. 
They  are  able  to  make  good  use  of  their  wings,  fly- 
ing a  considerable  distance  from  pond  to  pond. 
Commonly,  but  erroneously,  written  Dytiscidee. 

dy't'-I-CUS,  s.  [Gr.  dj/Kfcos=fond  of  diving;  dyo 
=to  plunge.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  predaceous  Water-beetles, 
the  type  of  the  family  Dyticidee  (q.  v.).  Dyticus 
marginalis  is  one 
of  tne  common- 
est pond  insects, 
ana  the  favorite 
tenant  of  many 
a  juvenile  aqua- 
r  i  u  m.  C  o  m- 
monly,  but  erro- 
neously, written 
Dytiscus. 


Dyticus. 
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tread.  &c.  The  combination  ei  has  two  sounds . 
the  first  the  same  as  long  e,  as  in  receire,  deceive, 
&c. ;  the  second  that  of  long  a,  or  French  e,  as  in 
reign, feign, &c.  The  digraph  ie  has  the  soundof 


[Fr.  devoir.]  A 
debtor  who  can- 
not pay ; a  bank- 
rupt who  has 
made  a  cessio 
bonorum  to  his 
creditors. 

"Thief,  beggar,  and  dyvour  were  the  saftest  terms." — 
Scott:  Red-gauntlet,  lett.  ii. 

dfv-yn'-Is-tre,  s.    [Eng.  divine,  and  suff.  -ster.] 
A  diviner,  a  soothsayer,  a  fortune-teller. 

"As  I  cam  never,  I  can  nat  tellen  wher. 
Therfore  I  stynte,  I  nam  no  dyvvntstre." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,812,  2,813. 

dze'r'-en,  dze'r'-Sn,  «.   [A  Tartar  word.] 
ZoOl. :   Procarpa    gutturosa,   an    antelope   from 
Central  Asia, 
dzlg-ge-tal,  «.   [DjiooETAi.] 


THE  fifth  letter  and  the  second 
vowel  in  the  English  language. 
It  has  throe  principal  sounds, 
the  first  long,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  sound  of  i  in  French 
and  Italian,  as  in  me ;  the  sec- 
ond short,  as  in  men,  set ;  the 
third  like  a  or  the  French  e, 
as  in  there.  There  is  also  the 
modification  caused  by  the 
short  or  long  e  being  followed 
by  r,  as  in  her  and  here,  and 
the  u  or  dropped  soundof  it,  as  in  camel.  E  occurs 
in  words  more  frequently  than  any  other  letter  of 
the  English  alphabet,  this  being  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  represents  in  many  instances 
the  Anglo-Saxon  a,  e,  o,  and  u.  It  is  pronounced 
with  a  medium  opening  of  the  mouth,  the  tongue 
being  expanded  to  touch  the  upper  molars,  and  the 
voice  gently  expirated.  E  is  largely  used  as  a  final 
vowel  to  lengthen  the  preceding  syllable,  being 
itself  silent :  as  man,  mane ;  can,  cane.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  exercises  no  influence  on  the  preceding 
vowel,  as  in  gone,  give.  It  is  also  used  after  c  and 
a  to  denote  the  softened  sounds  of  those  letters :  c 
followed  by  e  being  pronounced  as  s,  and  a  followed 
by  e,  as  j.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  final  e  was  in  most  cases  pronounced,  except 
before  a  vowel,  or  letter  h:  thus  the  first  line  of 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  was  pronounced  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  shoures  swots." 
When  the  letter  e  is  doubled  the  sound  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  long  single  e ;  as  in  deem,  seem,  &c. 
The  digraph  era  is,  in  most  cases,  sounded  as  long 
e,  but  occasionally  as  short  e ;  as  in  lead  (the  metal) , 


«  ,  as  in  siege,  believe,  &c. 
E.  As  an  initial  is  used  for  East,  as  in  charts :  E. 
byS.=EastbySouth. 
E.  As  a  symbol  is  used : 

1.  Innumerals:  For  250. 

2.  In  Chem. :  For  the  element  Erbium. 

3.  In  Music: 

II)  For  the  note  Hypate  in  Greek  music  (q.  v.). 
(2)  The  key-note   of   the   Church  mode,    called 
Phrygian. 
(3i  The  note  Elami  in  the  system  of  Hexachords. 

(4)  The   third  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  corre- 
sponding to  mi  of  the  Italians. 

U  Properly  restricted  to  the  E  above  tenor  C,  the 
octave  above  it  being  represented  by  e  and  the 
octav"e  below  it  by  EE. 

(5)  The  key  having  four  sharps  in  its  signature. 

4.  In  Church  Calendar :  For  the  fifth  of  the  Do- 
minical letters. 

E.  As  a  prefix  (Lat.  e,  ex)  is  used  to  signify  from, 
out  of,  or  away  from,  and  also  privation.    [Ex-.] 
*e,*ee,  a.    [EYE.] 

"  About  hys  hals  ane  quhissil  hung  had  he, 
Was  all  his  solace  for  tinsale  of  his  E." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  90,  42. 
IT  Ee  of  the  day:  Noon,  midday, 
ee-bree,  s.    Eye-brow. 

each,  *ech,  *eche,  a.  &pron.  [A.  S  ale,  or  dele, 
the  latter  being  probably  the  correct  form,  from 
d  +  lie,  or  d  +  ge  -f-  Zic=aye-like  or  ever-like ;  Dut. 
elk;  O.  H.  Ger.  iogallh;  M.  H.  Ger.  iegeUch;  Ger. 
jeglich.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Every  one  of  a  number  considered 
separately;  all. 

"Bach  man's  happiness  depends  upon  himself." — 
Sterne:  Letters,  No.  71. 

B.  Aspron. :  Every  one  of  a  number  taken  or  con- 
sidered separately. 

"  Let  each 

His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  and  each 
Fit  well  his  helm."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  641-43. 

1[  The  correspondent  word  to  each  is  other;  as, 
"  Let  each  esteem  other  better  than  himself." — Philip- 
ptans  ii.  3. 

The  two  words  are  used  elliptically ;  as, 
"'Tis  said  they  eat  each  other."— Shakesp.:    Macbeth, 
ii.  4. 

That  is,  they  eat,  each  eats  the  other. 
*ea9h'-whSre,    adv.     [Eng.  each,   and   where.] 
Everywhere. 

"  The  cases  questioned  are  for  the  most  part  only  such 
as  you  will  confess,  before  the  suspicion  of  anti-Christian 
apostasy,  to  have  obtained  eachtohere  in  the  church." — 
KII.  Hall:  Remains,  p.  309. 

ead,  Sd.  [A.  S.  ced,  ed.]  An  element  in  English 
names,  signifying  happiness,  good  fortune,  or  bless- 
edness. Thus  Edward  (Eadward)  signifies  happy 
preserver,  Edgar  (Eadgar)  happy  power,  Edwin 
(Eadwin)  happy  conqueror. 
•ead-Ish, «.  [EDDISH.] 

e  a-ger,  *e-gre,  a.    [O.Fr.eigre,aigre;  Fr.aigre 
=acrid,  sharp;  Lat.  acrem,  accus.  of  acer=sharp, 
keen:  Sp.  agrio ;  Ital.  &  Port,  ogro.] 
1.  Sharp,  acrid. 

"She  was  like  thing  for  hunger  dead, 
That  had  her  life  only  by  bread, 
Kneden  with  eisell  strong  and  egre." 

Somaunt  of  the.  Rose,  146-7. 
*2.  Sour,  acid. 

"  It  doth  posset 
And  curd  like  eager  droppings  into  milk." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  1.  6. 
*3.  Sharp,  keen,  biting. 

"  A  nipping  and  an  eager  air." 

Shakesp..  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

4.  Full  of  asperity,  bitter. 

"Vex  him  with  eager  words." 

Bhakesp. .-  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  ii.  6. 

5.  Impetuous,  vehement,  ardent. 

(1)  Of  persons: 

"Hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

(2)  Of  things: 

"  What  shrill-voiced  suppliant  makes  this  eager  cry?  " 
Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  3. 

6.  Ardently  desirous ;  excited  by  an  ardent  desire 
to  attain,  obtain,  or  succeed  in  anything. 

"Many  whom  shame  would  have  restrained  from  lead- 
ing the  way  to  the  prince's  quarters  were  eager  to  imitate 
an  example  which  they  never  would  have  set." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

H  It  is  now  followed  by  for,  or  an  infinitive,  but 
of,  on,  and  after  were  formerly  also  used. 

"His  Nmti  itliim  genius 

Is  well  disposed  to  mischief,  were  he  prompt 
And  eager  on  it."  Addison:  Cato,  i.  1. 


eagle 

*7.  Brittle,  not  ductile. 

"  Gold  will  be  sometimes  so  eager,  as  artists  call  it,  that 
it  will  aslittle  endure  the  hammer  asglass  itself." — Locke. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  eager,  ear- 
nest, and  serious:  "  Eager  is  used  to  qualify  the  de- 
sires or  passions ;  earnest  to  qualify  the  wishes  or 
sentiments ;  the  former  has  either  a  physical  or 
moral  application,  the  latter  altogether  a  moral 
application :  a  child  is  eager  to  get  a  plaything ;  a 
hungry  person  is  eager  to  got  food ;  a^covetous  man 
iseager  to  seize  whatever  comes  within  his  grasp :  a 
person  is  earnest  in  solicitation ;  earnest  in  exhor- 
tation ;  earnest  in  devotion.  Eagerness  is  most 
faulty ;  it  cannot  be  too  early  restrained ;  we  can  sel- 
dom have  any  substantial  reason  to  be  eaper:  ear- 
nestness is  always  taken  in  the  good  sense ;  it  denotes 
the  inward  conviction  of  the  mind,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  heart  when  awakened  by  important  objects. 
A  person  is  said  to  be  earnest,  or  in  earnest;  a 
person  or  thing  is  said  to  be  serious:  the  former 
characterizes  tne  object  itself.  In  regard  to  persons, 
in  which  alone  they  are  to  be  compared, earnest  ex- 

Eresses  more  than  serious ;  the  former  is  opposed  to 
ikewarmness,  the  latter  to  unconcernedness ;  wo 
are  earnest  as  to  our  wishes  or  our  persuasions ;  we 
are  serious  as  to  our  intentions:  the  earnestness 
with  which  we  address  others  depends  upon  the 
force  of  our  conviction ;  the  seriousness  with  which 
we  address  them  depends  upon  our  sincerity,  and 
the  nature  of  the  subject;  the  preacher  earnestly 
exhorts  his  hearers  to  lay  aside  their  sins ;  he  sen- 
ouslyt  admonishes  those  who  are  guilty  of  irregu- 
larities." (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
eager-hearted,  a.  Of  eager  heart. 

*'  Every  dog  is  eager-hearted, 

All  the  four  are  in  the  race." 
Wordsworth:  Incident  Characteristic  of  a  Dog. 

e'a-gSr,  *ea-gre,  *hi-gre,  'a-ker,  *ai-ker, 
*ack-er,  *a-gar,  s.  [A.  S.  egor-,  edgor,  in  compos. 
egor-stredm,  «fc/or-s<re(Jni=ocean-stream ;  Icel.  cegir 
=ocean.  (Skeat.)]  The  bore  in  a  river,  the  com- 
motion and  high  wave  produced  by  the  influx  of  the 
water  of  the  ocean  into  the  mouth  of  a  river  at  the 
flow  of  the  tide.  [AKER,  BOEE  (2), «.] 

Like  an  eagre  rode  in  triumph  o'er  the  tide." 

Dryaen:  Threnodia  AuguataMs,  186. 

e'a-gSr-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  eager;  -ly.] 

*1.  Sharply,  keenly,  bitterly. 

"Abundance  of  rain  froze  so  eagerly  as  i*  fell,  that  it 
seemed  the  depth  of  winter  had  of  a  sudden  been  come 
in." — Knolles:  History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  In  an  eager  manner,  ardently;  with  alacrity, 
eagerness,  or  impetuosity. 

"  The  tidings  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  sanguine 
and  susceptible  people  of  France." — Macaulay:  Hist.Entt., 
oh.  ix. 

e  a-ger-ne'ss,  «.    [Eng.  eager;  -ness.'] 

*1.  Sharpness,  acridity,  tartness,  sourness. 

"  Aaproaa:  full  of  sourness  or  eagerness." — Florio:  New 
.  World  of  Words. 

2.  Impetuosity,  vehemence,  violence,  ardor,  zeal. 

3.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  eager  or  ardently 
desirous  for  anything ;  ardent  desire. 

"  She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint." 

Shakesp. :  All's  Well,  v.  3. 

e  a-gle  (!),«.  &  a.  [Fr.  aigle,  from  Lat.  aquila= 
an  eagle,  so  called  from  its  color;  aquilus=oTO'wri, 
dark-colored.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Sing. :  Any  bird  of  the  sub-family  Aquilina. 
For  details  see  jf  (1),  (2),  &c. 

(2)  PI.:  The  English  name  of  the  Aquilime,  a  sub- 
family of  Falconidse.    The  beak  is  long,  hooked 
only  at  the  apex ;  the  fourth  quill  is  the  largest. 
The  average  size  of  the  species  is  larger  than  that 
of  the  other  Falconidse,  but  the  greatest  perfection 
of  raptorial  structure  is  in  the  sub-family  Falconinie 
and  its  typical  genus  Falco.    Compared  with  them 
the  Aquilinee  are  cowardly  birds.    The  eagles  are 
generally  distributed  over  tne  world.  They  lay  about 
two   eggs,  white   and    spotted,   especially  at   the 
thicker  end. 

2.  Her. :  The  eagle,  borne  upon  a  spear,  was  used 
by  the  Persians  as  a  standard  in  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa,  B.  C.  401.    The  Romans  used  eagles  of  silver, 
or  more  rarely  of  gold,  carried  in  the  same  way  as 
standards.    They  were  first  introduced  about  B.  C. 
104.    The  Napoleon  dynasty  of  French  rulers  also 
adopted  the  eagle  as  their  symbol.  A  double-headed 
eagle  is  the  emblem  of  Russia,  of  Austria,  and  of 
Prussia.    It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  as  early 
as  A.  D.  802.  by  Charlemagne,  who  meant  to  suggest 
by  it  that  the  government,  both  of  the  Roman  and 
German  empires,  was  in  his  hands.    The  American 
White-headed  or  Bald  Eagle  (Haliaetus  leucoceph- 
alus)  is  the  emblem  of  the  United  States.    Thoro 


b6il,    b6^;     p6ut,    jtfwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -siou  =  shun;      -tfon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


eagle-eyed 

is  a  White  Eagle  Order  of  Knighthood  in  Russia, 
and  there  arc  Orders  of  the  Black,  Golden,  and  Red 
Eagles  in  Germany. 

1  The  eagle  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
apotheosis  of  Roman  Empjrors.  Herodian  (iv,2), 
after  describing  the  firing  of  the  funeral  pile.  says. 
"  From  the  highest  and  smallest  story,  as  from  a 
pinnacle,  an  eagle  is  let  loose  to  mount  into  the 
sky,  which  is  believed  by  the  Romans  to  carry  the 
soul  of  the  Emperorfrom earth  to  heaven,  and  from 
that  time  he  is  worshiped  with  the  other  gods." 
The  medals  struck  in  honor  of  an  apotheosis  show 
an  altar  with  fire  thereon,  and  the  eagle,  the  bird  of 
Jupiter,  taking  flight.  Dryden  refers  to  this  cus- 
tom in  the  opening  lines  of  his  Heroic  Stamas  on 
the  lute  Lord  Protector. 

3.  Numis. :  Various  royal  individuals  and  dynas- 
ties have  placed  the  eagle  on  their  coins.    This  was 
done  notably  by  the  Seleucidee  in  Syria  and  the 
Ptolemies  in  Egypt.    The ,  following  are  the  coins 
most  frequently  called  Eagles : 

(1)  An  old  Irish  coin.current  about  A.  D.  1272.   It 
was  suppressed  under  Edward  I. 

(2)  A  gold  coin  current  in  the  United  States,  equal 
to  ten  dollars ;  weight,  16'718  grammes,  or258 grams ; 
fineness,  "900.    In  1870  coins  of  the  same  fineness  and 
•of  proportional  weight  were   struck,    called   the 
Double-eagle,  Half-eagle,  and^Quarter-eaglc. 

4.  Astro_n. :  A  constellation  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere.   [AQUILA,  2.1 

5.  Bcclesiology :     A    lectern   or  reading-desk   in 
churches,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  with  outstretched 
wings. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  eagle :  as,  eagle 
•wings. 

If  (1)  American  Bald  Eagle :  The  same  as  Ameri- 
can White-tailed  Eagle  (q.  v.). 

(2)  American  White-tailed  Eagle :  Haliaetus  leu- 
cocephalus.    [EAGLE,  II.  2.] 

(3)  Booted  Eagle :  Aquila  pennata. 

(4)  Cinereous  Eagle:  The  same  as  the  mite-tailed 
Sea  Eagle  (q.  v.). 

(5)  Crested  Eagle :  The  same  as  Harpy  Eagle  (q.v.). 

(6)  Golden  Eagle:  Aquila  chrysaftos.    The  adults 
are  colored  differently  from  the  young  birds,  the 
latter  not  attaining  their  mature  colors  till  their 
third  year.    In  the  former  the  summit  of  the  head 
and  nape  is  of  a  lively  golden  red,  the  rest  of  the 
body  dark  brown,  the  tail  gray  barred  with  brown, 
the  bill  horn-color,  the  iris  brown,  the  cere  and  feet 
yellow.    There  is,  in  the  young  birds,  a  great  deal 
of  white  which  ultimately  disappears.      Length  of 
the  adult,  about  three  feet ;  expanse  of  wing,  seven 
to  eight  feet.    The  golden  eagle  is  a  solitary  bird. 
It  breeds  generally  on  the  ledges  of  rocks.    It  is 
distributed  over  this  country  and  Europe,  the  North 
of  Asia,  and  is  found  also  in  India  and  the  North  of 
Africa.     It  feeds  on  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  some- 
times carrying  off  lambs.     When  it  cannot  obtain 
animals  which  itself  has  killed,  it  has  no  scruple 
about  feeding  on  carrion.      The  longevity  of  the 
eagle   is  proverbial ;  one  kept  in   confinement  in 
Vienna  is  said  to  have  lived  104  years. 

(7)  Harpy    Eagle:    Thrasaetus   harpyia.      It   is 
called  also  the  Crested  Eagle.    [HAEPY.J 

(8)  Martial  Eagle :  Spizaetus  bellicosus. 

(9)  New  Holland  White  Eagle :  Astur  Novae  Hol- 
landiue. 

(1«)  Pondiclterry  Eagle :  Haliastur  Indus.  A  small 
eagle  found  in  India.  It  is  called  by  Anglo-Indians 
the  Brahminy  Kite. 

(11)  Ring-tail  Eagle :  The  same  as  Golden  Eagle 
(q.  v.). 

(12)  Rough-footed  Eagle:  Aquila  ncevia.    A  small 
eagle,  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
Western  Asia,  and  India. 

(13)  Sea  Eagle :    [SEA  EAGLE.] 

(14)  White-tailed  Sea  Eagle :  Haliaetus  albicilla. 
Its  length  slightly  exceeds  that  of  the  Golden  Eagle, 
though  its  expansion  of  wing  is  less. 

eagle-eyed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  With  eyes  like  an  eagle ;  piercing ;  sharp- 
sighted  as  an  eagle. 

2.  Fig. :   Having  sharp  intellectual  vision  or  dis- 
cernment. 

"This  truth.  Philosophy,  though  eagle-eyed 
In  nature's  tendencies,  oft  overlooks." 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  174,  176. 

eagle-feather,  s.  The  feather  of  an  eagle  worn 
as  a  plume. 

eagle-flighted,  a.    Having  a  flight  like  an  eagle ; 
having  a  high  and  sustained  flight ;  mounting  high, 
eagle-hawk,  s.    An  English  designation  given  to 
thogenus  of  eagles  called  by  Cuvier  Morphnus,  and 
by  Vieillot  Spizaetus.     They  are  found  in  South 
America, 
eagle-owl, ». 

1.  Sing.:  Bubomaximus.    [BtTBO  (2).} 

2.  PI.:  Swainson's   English  designation  for  the 
genus  Nyctia.    They  are  of  large  size,  have  a  small 
head  without  egrets,  have   prominent   eyebrows, 
very  small  ears,  short  thickly-feathered   tarsi,  a 
short  tail,  and  rather  long  wings. 
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eagle-plume,  s.  A  plume  made  of  the  feathers 
from  an  eagle. 

"Morena's  eagle-plume  adorned  his  crest." 

Seatt:  Dun  Roderick,  xxviii. 

eagle-rays,  8.  pi. 

Zopl. :  The  name  of  the  fishes  belonging  to  genus 
Myliobatis  (q.  v.). 

eagle-sighted,  a.    Haying  sight  like  that  of  the 
eagle ;  powerful  or  piercing  in  vision  ;  eagle-eyed. 
"  What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 
Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow, 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty?" 

Shakesp.:  Lore's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  3. 

eagle-speed,  s.  Swiftness  of  flight  like  that  of 
an  eagle. 

"Abrupt,  with  eagle-speed  she  cut  the  sky." 

Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  413. 

eagle-spirit,  «.  A  spirit  like  that  of  the  eagle; 
a  soaring  spirit. 

"  Long  years! — It  tries  the  thrilling  frame  to  bear 
And  eagle-spirit  of  a  child  of  song." 

Byron:  Lament  of  rosso,  i. 

eagle-Standard,  subst.  A  military  standard,  of 
which  the  essential  part  is  the  representation  of  an 
eagle. 

"  On  eagle-standard*  and  on  arms  he  gazed." 

Scott.  Don  Roderick,  xlii. 

eagle-stone,  s.    [.ETI  n>.  | 
eagle-winged,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Having  wings  like  those  of  the  eagle; 
having  powerful  wings  enabling  their  possessor  to 
soar. 

"At  his  right  hand  Victory 
Sat,  eagle-winged."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  763. 

2.  Fig. :  Soaring  high  like  an  eagle. 

"  Eagle-winged  pride." — Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  1.  8. 

e'a-gle  (2),  s.  [A corruption  of  Malay  agila,  pro- 
duced by  similarity  of  sound  to  aquila=&u  eagle.] 

eagle-wood,  s. 

1.  The  wood  of  Aloexalon  agallochum. 

2,  That  of  two  Aquilarias,  viz. ;  A.  ov-ata  and  A. 
agallocha.    The   same    as   AGAL-WOOD  or   AOILA- 
WOOD  (q.  v.).    See  also  Agalloch,  Aloes-wood,  Aqui- 
laria,  and  Lign-aloes. 

*eag  -less,  «.  [Eng.  eagl(e),  and  fern.  suff.  -ess.] 
A  female  or  hen  eagle. 

eag-let,  *eg-glet,  «eg-let,  ».  4  a.  [English 
eaglw,  and  dim.  suff.  -et.} 

A.  As  subst. :  A  young  or  little  eagle. 

"As  the  young  eaglet  rises  self-inspired." 

Uoyse:  Death  of  Marq.  of  TavlstocJe. 

B.  -is  adj. :  Soaring,  ambitious. 

"  This  glare  of  luxury 
Is  but  to  tempt,  to  try  the  eaglet  gaze 
Of  my  young  soul." 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

ea-gre,  s.    [EAGER,  «.] 

earn,  eame,  *eme,  *eem,  «.  [A.  S.  earn;  Dut. 
oom ;  Ger.  o/ietm.]  [EME.l  An  uncle.  (Obsolete  ex- 
cept in  a  few  provincial  dialects.) 

"  He  com  his  earn  to  socour." — Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  17. 

ean,  *een,  *eene,  *yean,  *yeen,  r.  t.  4  i.  [A.  S. 
i  n ,n, i n,  eanigan.]  [YEAN.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bring  forth. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  bring  forth  young, 
ean  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  ».    [EAN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  bearing  young, 
eaning-time,  s.    The  time  or  season  of  bearing 

young. 

••  He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes, 
Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning-time 
Fall  parti-colored  lambs." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8. 

•San'-llng,  'eane-llng,  «.  [Eng.  ean,  and  dimin. 
suff.  -ling.}    A  lamb  just  brought  forth  or  dropped. 
"  All  the  eanelings  which  were  streaked  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8. 

ear  (1),  *ere,  «.  [A.  S.  edre ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  oor; 
Icel.  eyra ;  Sw.  Ora ;  Dan.  Ore ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ore ;  Ger. 
ohr;  Eat.  auris;  troth.  MHO,'  Gr.  ous.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"Breathe  it  in  mine  ear." — Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen, 
Hi.  1. 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  organ  of  hearing  which 
stands  prominent. 

"  His  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  aul." — 
Exodus,  zxi.  6. 


ear 

(3)  The  sense  or  power  of  hearing ;  the  power  or 
faculty  of  judging  of  and  distinguishing  sounds. 

"You  have  a  quick  ear." — Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  2. 

(4)  Hearing. 

"  Kver  he  said  that,  close  and  near, 
A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  ear." 

>iWf-  Marmion,  vi.  32. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Any  prominence  from  a  larger  body;  a  small 
projection  on  an  object,  usually  for  support  or  at- 
tachment; as,  (a)  The  ear  of  a  bucket  or  cooking- 
pot  to  which  the  bail  is  attached.    The  ear  or  lug  of 
a  sugar  or  salt-boiling  kettle  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported on  the  walls  of  the  furnace.    The  ear  of  a 
shell  is  imbedded  in  the  metal,  and  serves  for  in- 
serting the  hooks  by  which  the  projectile  is  lifted. 
(6)  The  canon  of  a  bell,  the  part  by  which  it  is 
suspended. 

"  There  are  some  vessels,  which,  if  you  offer  to  lift  by 
the  belly  or  bottom,  you  cannot  stir  them  ;  but  are  soon 
removed  if  you  take  them  by  the  ears." — Taylor:  Holy 
Living. 

(2)  The  head ;  the  person. 

"Their  warlike  force  was  sore  weakened,  the  city  beaten 
down  about  their  ears,  and  most  of  them  wounded."— 
Knolles:  Historic  of  the  Turkes. 

(3)  The  highest  part  or  point  of  a  man ;  the  top. 

(4)  Favorable  notice  or  attention  ;  heed,  regard. 

"  Thou  hast  achieved  a  part ;  hast  gained  the  ear 
Of  Britain's  senate  to  thy  glorious  cause." 

Cowper:  To  William  Willerforce,  Esq. 

(5)  A  disposition  to  like  or  dislike  what  is  heard ; 
judgment,  opinion,  taste. 

*(6)  A  window,  a  door. 

"My  house's  ears,  I  mean  my  casements." 

Shakesp.:  Meivhant  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human  Anat. :  Theorganof  hearing  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  external  ear,  the  middle  or 
tympanum,  and  the  internal  or  labyrinth.    The  ex- 
ternal consists  of  the  pinna  or  funnel,  which  col- 
lects the  vibrations  of  the  air  producing  sound, 
and  the  meatus  or  tube  which  conveys  the  vibra- 
tions to  the  tympanum ;  in  its  lining-membrane  are 
the  ceruminous  glands,  which  secrete  the  wax  of 
the  ear.    The  middle  ear  or  tympanum  is  an  irregu- 
lar bony  cavity  within  the  petrous  bone,  having 
behind  it  the  mastoid  cells ;  it  contains  three  small 
bones,  the  malleus  or  hammer,  the  incus  or  anvil, 
and  the  stapes  or  stirrup,  covered   by  the  mem- 
brana  tympani  extending  from  the  meatus  in  three 
layers,  an  external,  epidermal ;  middle,  fibrous  and 
muscular;   internal,  mucous.     The  ligaments  are 
three  in  number,  the  muscles  four,  and  the  fora- 
mina or  openings  ten,  five  large  and  five  small, 
The  labyrinth  or  internal  ear  is  very  complex,  and 
consists  of  a  membranous  and  osseous  .part,  the 
latter  showing  a  series  of  cavities  tunneled  through 
the  petrous  bone,  and  divided  into  vestibule,  semi- 
circular canals,  and  cochlea,  the  first  lying  nearest 
the  tympanum,  the  others  beneath,  the  last  about 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  making  two  and 
a  half  spiral  turns  round  the  modiolns  or  central 
axis,  and  divided  into  two  passages  by  a  thin  por- 
ous bony  plate :  the  zonula  ossea  lamina-  spiralis. 
The  auditory  nerve  divides  at  the  bottom  of  the 
meatus  auditorius  internus  into  two,  the  yestibular 
and  the  cochlear;  the  arteries  arise  chiefly  from 
the  auditory   branch   of   the   superior  cerebellar 

(2)  Comp.  Anat. :  The  simplest  form  of  ear,  as  in 
some  Crustacea  and  fishes,  is  simply  a  cavity  in  the 
solid  part  of  the  head  filled  with  liquid  and  lined 
by  a  membrane  on  which  the  auditory  nerve  is  dis- 
tributed ;  these  live  in  water,  but  those  Crustacea 
chiefly  living  in  air,  and  most  fishes,  have  the  vesti- 
bule open  on   its   external  side,  covered  in  by  a 
membrane.    In  this  simple  form,  the  force  of  the 
Ttbrations  is  increased  by  minute  stony  concretions, 
otolithes,  suspended  in  the  fluid  of  the  cavity.    In 
all  vertebrated  animals  above  the  inferior  reptiles, 
we  have  the  tympanum  or  drum  with  its  membraue 
and  chain  of  bones  in  adition  to  the  internal  ear, 
and  in  the  mammalia,  we  have  in  addition  the  ex- 
ternal ear,  and  also  prolonged  from  the  vestibule  or 
first  portion  of  the  internal  ear,  we  have  the  semi- 
circular  canals,  and   the    cochlea.     In   birds  the 
cochlea  is  nearly  straight  instead  of  spiral,  though 
like  that  of  man  it  is  divided  by  a  membranous 
partition,  the  organ  which  enables  us  to  judge  of 
the  pitch  of   sounds.    The  cochlea  is  quite  rudi- 
mentary in  reptiles,  and  in  fishes  it  does  not  exist 
at  all. 

2.  Physiol.:  [HEARING.] 

3.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  loop  or  ring  on  the  ram  of  a  pile-driver, 
by  which  it  islifted. 

(2)  One  of  the  two  projecting  parts  on  the  por- 
tions of  an  eccentric  strap  by  which  they  are  bolted 
together. 
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(1)  In  the  metallic  mouth-pipe  of  an  organ.    One 
of  the  pair  of  soft  metal  plates  at  each  end  of  the 
slit  or  mouth  of  the  pipe,  which  may  be  bent  more 
or  less  over  the  opening  to  qualify  the  tour. 

(,-)  A  nice  ordelicato  perception  of  the  differences 
-of  sounds,  or  of  consonances  ami  dissonances,  time 
and  rhythm. 

"She  has  a  delicate  ear,  and  her  voice  is  music."—  Rich- 

QF&OH, 

5.  Print.  :  A  projection  on  the  edge  of  the  frisket  ; 
or  one  on  the  edge  of  the  com  posing-  rule. 

IT  (1)  Artificial  ear:  An  auricle  having  the  shape 
of  the  natural  ear,  and  worn  as  an  ear-trumpet,  to 
collect  the  waves  of  sound  and  conduct  them  by  a 
tube  to  the  meatus  auditorius.  Usually  made  of 
gutta-percha  colored  to  resem  bio  nature,  and 
attached  by  clasps  to  the  natural  ear.  [AURICLE.] 

(2)  Up  to  the  ears:  Completely,  very   greatly   or 
deeply. 

"A  cavalier  was  uptotheears  in  love  with  a  very  fine 
lady."—  V  Estrange. 

(3)  Over  ears,  or  over  head  and  ears:  Completely, 
so  as  to  be  overwhelmed  ;  as,  He  is  over  head  and 
-ears  in  debt. 

(4)  All  ear:  All  attention,  very  attentive. 

"I  was  all  ear, 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death."—  Milton;  Comus,  560-62. 

(5)  To  be  by  the  ears,  to  fall  (or  go)  together  by  the 
•ears  :  To  be  at  loggerheads,  to  disagree,  to  fall  out, 
to  quarrel,  to  scuffle. 

"Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  ears,  and  he 
Upon  my  party,  I'd  revolt." 

Shakesp..-  Coriolanus,  1.  1. 

(6)  To  set  by  the  ears:   To  raise  or  cause  strife 
between, 

"  She  used  to  carry  tales  from  one  another,  till  she  had 
set  the  neighborhood  together  by  the  ears."  —  Arbuthnot: 
Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

(7)  Atfirstear:  At  first  hearing  ;  immediately. 
"A  believing  at  first  ear  what  is  delivered  by  others." 

—  Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

ear-ache,  s.    [EARACHE.] 

ear-bored,  a.  Having  the  ears  bored,  as  a  sign 
of  servitude. 

"  And  she,  like  to  some  servile  earJ>ored  slave, 
Must  play  and  sing,"—  Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  vi.  1. 

ear-brush,  s.  A  toilet  instrument  for  cleaning 
the  ear.  A  bulb  of  sponge  on  a  handle  ;  an  auri- 
lave. 

*ear-bussing,  a.  Kissing—  that  is,  told  in—  the 
ear. 

"Ear-bussing  arguments." 

Shakesp.;  Lear,  ii.  1.    (Qnarto.) 

ear-cap,  s.  A  cover  to  protect  the  ears  against 
cold. 

*ear-confession,  s.    Auricular  confession. 

"Pilgrimages,  ear-confessions,  and  other  Popish  mat- 
ters."— Bale.-  Select  Works,  p.  67. 

ear-cornet,  s.  A  small  auricle  which  is  con- 
tained within  the  hollow  of  the  outer  ear,  and  has 
a  short  tube  to  keep  open  the  meatus  auditorius  in 
cases  of  contraction  or  the  presence  of  polypi  ;  an 
ear-trumpet. 

ear-deafening,  a.    So  loud  as  to  deafen  the  ears. 

"  The  ear-deafening  voice  o'  the  oracle, 
Kin  to  Jove's  thunder.'' 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  Hi.  L 

*ear-deep,  a.    Reaching  the  ear  only, 
"  So  content  with  ear-deep  melodies." 

Southey:  Triumph  of  Woman,  876. 

*ear-dropper,  8,    An  eaves-dropper. 

"  It  is  possible  an  ear-dropper  might  hear  such  things 
talked  at  cock-pits  and  danciug-schoots."—  Backet:  Life  of 
Williams,  ii.  81.  (Davie*.) 

ear-drum,  s. 
Anat.:  [TYMPANUM.] 

ear-erecting,  a.  Raising  his  ears  ;  hence,  lively, 
active,  fresh. 

"He  chirrups  brisk  his  ear-erecting  steed." 

Cowper:  Task,  ill.  9. 

*ear-flnger,  s.   The  little  finger. 

"  Or  if  that  cannot  be  found,  let  bloud  of  the  veine  which 
is  betweene  the  ring-finger  and  the  ear-finger."—  Burrouah  • 
Method  of  Physic  (1624). 

*ear-kisaing,  a.  The  same  as  EAR-BUSSING,  for 
which  it  is  the  reading  in  the  folios. 

ear-like,  a.   Like  aa  ear. 

ear-mark,  s, 

1.  A  distinguishing  mark  of  any  kind,  whether 
intentional  or  otherwise. 

"  I  know  he  has  had  it—  it  bears  his  ear-mark."—  O.  W. 
Conklin:  Manual. 
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2.  A  distinguishing  mark,  as  the  cutting  of  the  ear 
of  a  sheep,  by  which  its  owner  may  identify  it  as  his 
property. 

"  Money  is  said  to  have  no  ear-mark."—  Wharton. 

ear-muff,  s.  A  small  velvet  or  woolen  covering 
to  protect  the  ears  in  cold  weather.  They  are  gen- 
erally held  in  place  by  a  wire  spring  or  an  elastic 
baud. 

ear  Of  Dlonysius,  s.  An  acoustic  instrument 
named  alter  the  sound-conducting  orifice  in  the 
roof  of  the  dungeons  where  the  old  Sicilian  tyrant 
kept  his  prisoners.  It  has  a  largo  mouthpiece  to 
collect  the  sound,  which  a  flexible  tube  conducts  to 
the  oar  of  the  person.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
enabling  the  very  deaf  to  hear  general  conversation, 
lectures,  sermons,  &c. 

ear-pick,  s. 

Surg. :  A  small  scoop  to  extract  hardened  ceru- 
men from  the  meatus  auditorius^  or  foreign  matters 
from  the  external  ear. 

ear-piercing,  a.    Shrill. 

"  The  ear-piercing  fife."—  Shakesp.;  Othello,  Hi.  8. 

*ear-reach,  s.    Hearing  distance,  ear-shot, 

"Within  the  ear-reach  of  his  words." — Fuller:  Holy 
State,  v.  18. 

*ear-rent,  s.  Payment  made  by  mutilation  or 
loss  of  the  ears. 

"  A  hole  to  thrust  your  head  in,  for  which  you  should 
pay  ear-rent."— Ben  Jonson. 

ear-ring,  s.  A  pendant  or  ornament  worn  hang- 
ing from  the  ears.  This  ornament  has  been  worn  by 
both  sexes  from  the  earliest  times  in  Oriental  coun- 
tries, but  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  its  use  was 
confined  to  females.  It  was  usually  constructed  of 
gold,  of  various  forms,  very  finely  wrought,  and  set 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  The  ears  in  the 
statue  of  the  Medicean  Venus  are  pierced,  and 
probably  were  at  one  time  ornamented  with  ear- 
rings. (Fairholt.) 

"  With  gold  and  silver  they  increase  his  store, 
And  gave  the  precious  ear-rings  which  they  wore." 

Sandys. 

ear-shell,  s. 
Zoology  : 

1.  Sing. :  The  English  name  of  the  gasteropodous 
genus  Haliotis.    It  is  so  called  from  the  ear-shaped 
character  of  its  shell.     About  75  recent  species  are 
known.    fHALiOTis.] 

2.  PL:  The  family  Haliotidee,  of  which  Haliotis  is 
the  type. 

ear-shot,  s.    Hearing  distance. 

"  Gomez,  stand  you  out  of  ear-shot." — Dryden.-  Spanish 
Friar,  ii.  3. 

*ear-shrift,  s.    Auricular  confession. 
"The  Papists'   lenten  preparation  of  forty  days  ear- 
shrift." — Cartwright;  Admonition, 

*ear-sore,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Morose, peevish, quarrelsome;  apt  to 
take  offense. 

B.  Assubst.:  Anything  which  offends  or  displeases 
the  ear  as  an  eye-sore  displeases  or  offends  the  eye. 

"The  perpetual  jangling  of  the  chimes  .  .  .  is  no 
small  ear-sore  to  us."— T.  Browne.-  Works,  i.  306. 

ear-speculum,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  distending  the  exterior 
canal  of  the  ear,  in  removing  indurated  wax,  or 
other  explorations  and  operations ;  an  otoscope. 

*ear-sports,  s.  pi.  Entertainments  of  song  or 
music.  (Holland:  Plutarch.) 

ear-syringe,  s.  An  instrument  for  injecting  the 
oar  with  a  liquid  or  medicated  vapor.  An  ordinary 
syringe  may  answer  the  usual  purposes  of  cleanli- 
ness, softening  indurated  wax,  &c.,  but  this  instru- 
ment has  a  further  capacity.  Itconsists  of  an  india- 
rubber  air-bag,  a  flexible  tube,  a  bulb  of  hard-rubber, 
made  in  two  pieces,  which  screw  together,  and  con- 
tain a  sponge  to  hold  chloroform  or  other  liquid ; 
and  a  perforated  bulb.  It  is  particularly  used  in 
treating  diseases  of  the  middle  ear.  The  sponge 
being  previously  moistened,  the  nozzle  of  the  bulb 
is  placed  in  one  nostril,  the  other  is  closed  by  the 
finger  of  the  surgeon,  the  mouth  is  also  closed,  and 
the  patient,  having  previously  taken  a  mouthful  of 
water,  is  told  to  swallow,  and  just  as  he  is  doing 
this,  the  surgeon  compresses  the  air-bag,  and  sends 
the  iodized  air  into  the  faucial  orifice  of  the 
eustachian  tube,  and,  if  the  drum  be  perforated, 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

ear-trumpet,  s.  An  instrument  designed  for  the 
collection  and  conduction  of  sounds.  By  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  auricle,  a  much  larger  volume  of 
sound  is  gathered  than  by  the  natural  ear  without 
such  aid.  The  ear-trumpet  for  the  assistance  of  the 
partially  deaf  is  believed  to  have  been  invented  by 
Baptista  Porta  about  1600.  Kircher  describes  the 
funnel  and  tube  for  conveying  sound,  the  device 
which  is  now  so  common  for  conveying  intelligence 


earding-stowe 


between  apartments  and  shops,  in  dwellings,  ware- 

houses, and  factories.  Dr.  Arnott,  a  physician,  who 

became  partially  deaf  from  a  cold  contracted  in 

traveling,  first 

devised       th  o 

pair   of    shells 

or  artificial 

ears  which  ex- 

tend   the    sur- 

face displayed 

to   gather   the 

tremulous  air. 

There  are  two 

qualiti  e  s   re- 

quired in   a 

speaking-tube  : 

that    it    shall 

concentrate    a 

large     amount 

of  sound  in  a 

small      space; 

and,  secondly, 

that    it    shall 


not   stifle    the  Ear-trumpet. 

sounds   within 

the  tube  itself.  Guttapercha  seems  to  answer  the 
latter  conditions  better  than  any  other  material. 
Ear-trumpets  are  of  several  descriptions;  their 
essential  characteristic  is  that  they  have  a  narrow 
aperture  at  one  end  to  bo  placed  close  to  the  ear, 
while  the  other  opening  is  large  and  bell-shaped. 
The  waves  of  sound  collected  from  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  one  extremity  are  concentrated  as  they  flow 
toward  the  other,  and  in  that  state  enter  the  ear, 
The  ear-trumpet  is  a  speaking  trumpet  reversed. 

ear-wax,  s.    [CERUMEN,  EARWAX.] 

*ear-witnesa,  s.  One  who  attests  or  can  attest 
anything  as  heard  with  his  own  ears.  [Cf.  EYE- 
WITNESS.] 

"All  present  were  ear-witnesses,  even  of  each  particular 
branch  of  a  common  indictment."—  Hooker. 

ear-  wort,  s. 

Bot.:  A  plant,  Hedyotis  auricularia,  a  native  of 
Ceylon,  so  called  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  good 
for  relieving  or  curing  deafness. 

ear  (2)  *er,  «.  [A.  S.  ear;  Northumb.efter;  cogn. 
withDut.  aar;  Icel.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  ax  (—ahs);  Goth, 
a/is;  O.  H.  Ger.  ahir;  M.  H.  Ger.  eher:  Ger.ahre, 
(Skeat.)]  A  spike  or  head  of  corn;  that  part  of 
cereals  which  contains  the  flour  and  seed. 

"From  several  grains  he  had  eighty  stalks  with  very 
large  ears,  full  of:  Targe  corn.  "—Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*ear  (i),  *er-i-en,  *er-en.  v.  t.  [A.  S.  er/an, 
erigan;  cogn.  with  M.  H.  Ger.  eren,  em:  Icel.  erja; 
Fr.araim;  Lat.  aro;  Gr.  aroo.]  To  plow,  to  till, 
to  cultivate. 

"  Let  them  go 

To  ear  the  land,  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow, 
For  I  have  none."—  Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 
**ear  (2),y.  r.    [EAR  (1),  «.]    To  listen  to  attent- 
ively ;  to  drink  in  with  the  ears. 

"I  ear'd  her  language,  liv'd  in  her  eyes,  coz." 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  1. 

*8ar(3),v.  i.  [EAR  (2),  ».]  To  shoot  as  in  ears  ; 
to  form  ears  as  corn, 

"It  cannot  ear  well  by  means  of  heat."—  Holland:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  825. 

*ear-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ear  (1),  v.;-a6Ze.]  That 
can  be  plowed  or  tilled  ;  arable. 

"So  well  for  medowe,  pasture,  as  earable,  &c."—Archce- 
ologia,  xiii.  316. 

ear  -ache,  s.  [Eng.  ear,  and  ache  (q.  v.).]  An 
ache  or  pain  in  the  ear. 

*ear  -al,  a.  [Eng.  ear;  -al.]  Receiving  with  the 
ear  ;  hearers  only,  and  not  doers. 

"  They  are  not  true  penitents  that  are  merely  earal, 
verbal,  and  worded  man."  —  Hewyt.-  Sermons  (1668),  p.  34. 

ear  -coc-kle,  «.  [Eng.  ear,  and  cockle.] 
Bot.  Pathol.  :  A  disease  of  wheat,  in  most  places 
called  Purples.  The  grain  becomes  blackened  and 
contracted,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of 
small  worms  belonging  to  the  genus  Vibrio.  (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

*eard-folc,  *erd-folc,  s.  The  people  of  any  par- 
ticular country. 

card,  v.  t.  &i.    [A.  S.  eardian.']    [EARD,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  put  in  the  earth  ;  to  inter  ;  to  put 

into  a  grave. 
"Naebody  ever  ken'd  whare  his  uncle  the  prior  earded 

him,   or  what  he  did  wi'  his  gowd  and  silver."  —  Scott: 

Antiquary,  ch.  xiiv. 

*B.  Intrans.  :  To  live,  to  dwell. 

"Ha  ne  mahen  nawt  eomen  earden  in  hevene."—  Halt 
Meidenhad,  p.  43. 

*eard  -Ing,  a.  [A.  S.  eardung.~]  A  dwelling-place, 
a  habitation. 
*earding-stowe,  *erdlng-stowe,  s.   A  dwelling- 

place. 


boll,     bo^;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tioua,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


eared 
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earn 


eared  (i),  a.    [Eng.  ear  (1),  s. ;  -«d.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Furnished  with  ears  or  the  organs  of  hearing. 

2.  Furnished  with  an  ear  or  handle. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  animals  borne  in 
coat-armor,  having  the  ears  of  a  different  tincture 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.    Such  animals 
are  said  to  be  eared  of  such  a  metal  or  color. 

2.  Bot, :   Auriculate;  having  two  small,  rounded 
lobes  at  the  base,  as  the  leaf  of  Salvia  officinalis. 
(Lindley.) 

eared  (2) ,  a.    [Eng.  ear  (3) ,  s. ;  -ed.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Bearing  corn. 

"  The  covert  of  the  thrice-eared  field 
Saw  stately  Ceres  to  her  passion  yield." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  v.  159,  160. 

II.  Technically:  eariilom 

1.  Bot. :   Having  developed  into  ear,  having  the    _jjjja»l 
inflorescence  fully  formed. 

2.  Agric.:  A  term  applied  at  the  stage  when  the 
leaf  and  ear  differ  in  color. 

eared,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EAB  (!),».] 
•eare-wick,  s.    [EABWIG.]    The  old  form  of  ear- 
>  wig. 

"  I'm  afraid 
'Tie  with  one  worm,  one  eareteick  overlaid." 

Cartwright:  Poems  (1681). 

•ear-Ing  <.l),pr.par.,  a.&s.    [EAB  (l),t>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

B.  Assubst.:  [A.  S.  eriuno.]    A  plowing,  tilling, 
or  cultivating  of  land. 

"Yet  there  are  five  years,  in  the  which   there  shall 
neither  be  earing  nor  harvest." — Gen.  xlv.  6. 


to  arms  and  grants  of  armorial  boarincs.    The  office  toward  the  end  4 J^  t^fflieMJaijr,  p'V|  .ft™'!- 

is  now  hereditary,  being  held  by  the  Dukes  of  Nor-  ually  merged  into  the  Decorated  at  the  .-    U  ft  hi 

f,,lj-  thirteenth.    The   moldings   consist.    < 

*>.'Onewhohas  thechiefcareofmilitarj  solemn!-  rounds  and  deeply-cut  hollows,  with 

ties.  pro  during  a 


f     alternate 
small  fillets. 


"  The  marching  troops  through  Athens  lake  their  way,     ffj?"8    *? C^.,  jf 
The  great  ,,,rf-,,,,,,-.,/,,,;  ,mler«  their  array."  ___  »g*t    and    sha  1- 


frreat  earf-margrUU  nruert*  mwir  iirroj.  _y . 

Kryae,,:  /•„/,„„„„  „,„<  An-ii,-.  iii.  530,531.  ow.    The   arches 

ear  -lap,  s.  [Eng.  car,  and  lap.']  The  tip  of  the  fater'aTor  lancet- 
ear,  shaped,  though 

garl  -d6m,  ..    [Eng.  carl;  ,,.„„.]  fluently  "„? e? 

1.  The  seigniory  or  jurisdiction  of  an  earl.  with,  and  some- 

"Thednkeof  Clarence  having  married  the  heir  of  the  times  pointed 

earl  of  Ulster,  and  by  her  having  all  theearMom  of  Ulster,  segment  e  d 

carefully  went  about  redressing  evils."— Spenser-  Present  arches;  trefoil 

Stale  of  Ireland.  and  cinquofoil 


2.  The  rank,  title,  or  position  of  an  earl. 

"Mac  Callum  More,  penniless  and  deprived^of  his  small  openings 
.ight,  at  any  moment,  raise  a  serious  civil  war.  an(j  pauelings. 
I:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

•earl  dor-man,  s.    [ALDEBMAX.J 

ear-less,   a.     [Eng.   car;    -less.']    Without  or 


deprived  of  ears. 

"  Earless  on  high  stood  unabashed  Defoe." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  147. 

ear  -let,  s.    [Eng.  ear;  dimin.  suff.  -let.~] 
*1.  Ord.  Lang.,  <tc.:  A  little  ear. 
2.  (PI.)  Bot.:  Peculiar  indentations  in  the  leaves 
of  the  Foliosce  hepaticce.    (Thome.) 


The  doorways  of 
this  style,  in  large 
buildings,  are 
often  divided  in- 
to two,  by  a  sin- 
gle shaft  or  small 


Early  English  Architecture. 
West  Front  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 


les.lclll.ul   Oman  , 

pin,  with  a  quatrefoil  or  other  ornament.  The  w  in- 
flows are  almost  universally  of  long  and  narrow  pro- 
portions, and  are  used  singly,  or  in  combinations  of 


uurblUUBi  HLI<»  niu  uwu  nnf,*  j  »  *-•»  .„___-__- 

two,  three,  five,  and  seven;  when  thus  combined, 
the  space  between  them  sometimes  but  little  ex- 
ceeds the  width  of  the  mullions  of  the  latter  style*. 


"  The  goodness  of  the  crop  is  a  great  .gain,  if  the  good-    rou 
ess  answerthe  earlines,  of  coming  up.'  -Bacon. 


ear  -Ing  (2), pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.    [£AK  (3),  i>.] 


ometimes  found.    The  capitals  con- 
„!»„  „.  „.».,.  ...oldings,  or  are  enriched  with  foliage 

•earl'-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  ear!;  -isA.]    Likeanoarl.  and  sculpture  characteristic  of  the  style. 

*Sarl  -Ish-ness,  s.     [Eng.  earlish;  -nes*.]    The  earm,  r.  t.    [YiRM.]    To  whine,  to  complain, 

qualities  or  characteristics  of  an  earl.  ear -mark  s.    [Eng.  ear,  and  mart.] 

ear -lUBV^.yr.^r.,  „.-...     L~~>  w,,  ...                       ...jtoPH.BB«...   I  never  heard  of   «nch    a  word.'     'If  '    Ordinary  Lanauane  • 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:   (See  the    there  is  not  sach  a  word,  there  ought  to  be.    Girl  is  «•  £?"?„„£  on  the  ear  by  which  a  sheep  is 

Yerb.)                                                                                                    represented  by  girlishness;  why  not  earl  by  earlishnessT  1-  Lit. .  Am  arK_ on  tn 

C.  A,  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  coming  into    -&£'—•  c°'"--  »»  p^<"'  '°r  "  Pearl'  ™L  itt-  * 

63"  There  is  a  third  required  for  the  earing  and  harden-        "ear -lock,  s.  [Eng.  ear,  and  tocfe.]  Alockorcurl 

lug  of  the  corn."-HaSmoB<J.-  Work,,  iv.  630.  of  hair  worn  on  the  cheek  near  to  the  ear  by  men  of 

fashion  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ear  -Ing,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  ury;  a  love-lock. 

Naut. :  The  rope  which  lashes  the  upper  corner  of        "These  love-locks,  or  earlooks,  in  which  too  many  of  Aad'ioSpeim~Hi~st  Sacr.  (1698)7  P-  235. 

a  sail  to  its  yard.    The  reef-earings  are  used  to  lash    carnation  have  of  late  begun  to  glory."-Pn,nn«.  I  ^  ^^    Any  ^^  made  upon  anything  for  the 

•wr-11,    *ere-liche,,'er-  purpose  of  identification. 


"Sir  J.  Perrot[ in  1684]  ordered  the  Irish  to  mark  all 
their  cattle  with  pitch  or  earmark,  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 
— Cox:  Hist,  of  Ireland. 

*2.  Any  distinguishing   or   distinctive   mark   or 
feature. 

'  The  very  earmarfc  of  the  age  we  live  in." — Stephens: 


the  ends  of  the  reef-band  to  the  yard. 
*ear-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  ear;  -t»A.]    Auricular. 
"His  [Antichrist's]  idolatrous  altars,  his  earish  con- 


liness  of  Love-locks,  p.  8. 
8ar  -If , L*ear-lichJ 


earl,  *erl,  *erle,  «.  [A.  S.  eorJ  =  a  warrior,  a 
hero;  cogn.  with  Icel.  jarl,  earl=&  warrior;  O.  S. 
erf =a  man.  ".Earf,  the  same  as  the  Danish  jar(, 
was,  I  believe,  originally  a  contraction  of  aider 
(senior),  elder,  and,  therefore,  alder  or  alderman 
were  originally 
the  same  word. 
On  this  Max 
Mttller  appends 
a  note:  "That 
A.  S.  earl  was  a 
contraction  o  f 
ealdor  was  first 

E  minted  out  by 
appenberg  i  n 
his  History  of 
England.  Ealdor 
or  afdor  in  An- 
glo-Saxon de- 
notes princely  Earl's  Coronet, 
dignity,  without 

any  definition  of  function  whatever."  (Max  Mailer : 
Science  of  Language  (6th  ed.),  vol.  u.,  p.  280.)  1  An 
English  title  of  nobility,  the  third  in  rank,  being 
next  below  that  of  marquis,  and  next  above  that  of 
viscount.  It  is  the  representative  of  the  Isorman 
title  of  count  (q.  v.),  and  originally  the  earls,  like 
the  counts,  had  jurisdiction  over  a  certain  district 
or  shire,  whence  they  were  called  also  Shiremen. 
The  title  now  is  wholly  unconnected  with  any  tern 


•ear  -mark,  r.  *.    [Eng.  ear,  and  mark,  v.] 
1.  Lit.:  To  mark,  as  sheep,  by  cutting  or  slitting 

A.  As  adverb :  .,  Fo'r  feare  ,Mt  we  uke  rognes  9hoaia  be  reputed, 

1.  In  good  time,  soon,  betimes.  And  for  earmarked  beasts  abroad  be  bruited.' 

"  By  the  cause  that  they  shnlden  rise,  Spenser:  Mother  HuliberrFs  Tale,  18f 

Early  amorwe  for  to  seen  the  sight."  2    fig.  •  To  set  or  place  a  distinguishing  or  dis- 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,490,  2,491.  tinetiTO  mark  upon. 

2.  Toward,  in  or  near  the  beginning.  i>u0  peculiarity  of  stylecni-marts  the  borrowed  phrase. 
"Early  in  1661  took  place  a  general  election." — Afocau-  — Spectator,  Oct.,  1881,  p.  1,338. 

lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii.  *gar  -marked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EARMARK,  f.] 

3.  Soon  inlife.  *ear  -mark-Ing, pr.  par.,  a.  &  f.    [EARMARK,  t'.] 
" Samuel  began  his  acquaintance  with  God  early,  and  A    &  B     4s  pr.  par.  cc  particip.   adj.:     (See  the 

continued  it  late."— Bp.  Hall:  Contemplations;  Heeling  of  Terb.) 

Saul  and  Samuel.  f,  '  4g  suoi(. .  The  act  of  markingwith  any  private 


4.  Soon  or  betimes  in  the  day. 

"Erelu  whan  the  dale  was  light."— Oower,  v. 

B.  As  adjective:  «i*'  »»«*».,  wB«.  ....—  ~. — ~r,  ~i 

1.  Soon  or  in  advance,  as  compared  with  some-    arnon;.Ger.  ern<e«  =  to  reap;  O.  H.  Ger.  &  M.  H. 


mark  for  purposes  of  identification. 

earn(l),  *er-ni-en,  *earne  (11  .«'•'•&  ''•    [A.  S. 
eamian;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  (ler.  A  M.  H.  Ger.  ar 


thing  else;  as,  an  early  crop. 

2.  Coming  before  or  in  advance  of  the  usual  time. 

"As  an  early  spring  we  see." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  i.  3. 

3.  First,  toward,  in  or  near  the  beginning. 

"  But,  as  he  lay  in  the  morning  light,  his  face  for  a  mo- 
ment 
Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  forms  of   its  earlier 


torial  jurisdiction.  The  earl's  coronet  consists  of  a 
richly-chased  circle  of  gold,  having  on  the  upper 
edge  eight  strawberry  leaves,  between  each  pair  of 
which  is  a  pearl  on  a  spire  rising  above  the  leaves  ; 
the  cap  is  similar  to  that  of  a  duke.  [DuKE.] 

"  Thanes  and  kinsmen, 

Henceforth  be  «arl«,  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
For  such  an  honor  named." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  8. 

earl  -marshal,  *erle  -  marshal,  *earl-  mar- 
shall,  X. 

1.  An  English  officer  of  state,  ranking  eighth  in 
precedence.  His  offici  is  one  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  formerly  of  considerable  importance.  He 

head  of  the  college  of  arms,  with  whom    poi 

En 


manhood."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  5. 

4.  In  good  time,  not  advanced  in  the  day. 

"At  these  ea  rly  hours  shake  off 
The  golden  slumber  of  repose." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

early  English,  a.  &  s. 
A.  As  adjective: 

Arch.:  i  Early  English  Architecture.  ] 


i*/  nun  ,vic««t»in.»..*-  —  -    —       —  --_- 

Ger.  arm,  aren,  arn;  Ger.  erii(e=harvest.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  gain  as  the  reward  or  wage  of  labor  or  of 
any  service  or  performance ;  to  become  entitled  to 
as  recompense  for  work  done. 

"  And  then  with  threat 

Doth  them  compel!  to  worke  to  earne  their  meat." 
Spenser.  F.  o.,  iv.  31. 

2.  To  merit,  deserve,  or  become  entitled  to  as  t  he- 
result  of  any  actions,  or  course  of  conduct, whether 
that  which  is  earned  is  received  ow  m.t. 

"  Winning  cheap  the  high  repute,^ 
Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  ii.  472.  47S. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  merit,  deserve,  or  gain  anything 
as  recompense  for  work  or  labor  done. 

»6arn  (2),*earne  (2),  v.  i.    [YEAEN.]   To  yearn, 


1.  Arcn. :  i  r.«/  <y  mi'ntnn  ^»i w***^v*i*« ».j  - — .—  »         -,  , 

2.  Philol.:  Au  epithet  most  properly  employed  to  to  desire  greatly,  to  long. 

esignate  the  period  between  1250  A.  D.  and  1350  "  And  ever  as  he  rode  his  heart ;  did  earne 

?.r  but  commonly  used  to  express  any  period  To  prove  „„  pu-ssance  in  battle  brave.  ^  ^  ^ 


.    Uf     WU.U    \^v»ii»«>v.uij     *.u-  "     *—     ~—r-~ — 'ktT 

between  1250  A.  D.  and  the  close  of   the  fifteenth 
century.    [ENGLISH.] 


Spe 
*Sarn  (3),  *em,  f.  i.    [A.  S.  trnan,  yrnan  =  to 


ides  th 


period 
arl 
inte 
determination  of  all  questions  relating    England 


i  ^  ......  -"r--,-ir~-  %-  ma 

It  immediately  succeeded  the  Norman    p.  275. 


earn 

earn,  s.    [£RXE.]    An  eagle. 

"  They  gleamed  on  many  a  dusky  tarn, 
Jimmied  by  the  lonely  ear»  " 

Scutt:  L<uj  ,,f  the  Last  Minstrel,  Hi.  29. 

earn-bliter,  earn-bleater,  s.  The  snipe ;  Scolo 

PCI.C  gf-tllinayo. 

"  The  i-(irn-bh'<ttt'r,  or  the  muirfowl's  craw, 
Was  like  to  melt  her  very  heart  nwa." 

Ross;  Helfnore,  p.  58. 

Sarned,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [EARN  (1) ,  r.] 

ear -nest,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  eomes/=seriousnoss: 
cogn.  with  Dut.  ernst:  O.  H.  Ger.  ernust;  M.  H. 
Ger.  ernest ;  Ger.  ernst.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

\,  Seriousness;  a  serious  reality,  as  distinguished 
from  jesting  or  a  feigned  appearance;  most  fre- 
quently found  in  the  pnrase,  in  earnest. 
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2.  With  earnest  or  fixed  gaze ;  intently. 
"He  looked  upon  it  earnestly, 
Without  an  accent  of  reply." 

Byron:  Sieve  of  Corinth,  ixi. 

Sar'-nest-nSss,  e.    [Eug.  earnest;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  earnest ;  eagerness,  warmth, 
ardor,  zeal,  vehemence. 

"Often  with  a  solemn  eamestne**, 
More  than,  indeed,  belonged  to  such  a  trifle, 
He  begged  of  me  to  steal  it.'' 

*/«ikt'fip.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

2.  Solemnity,  seriousness,  gravity. 

"  There  never  was  a  charge  maintained  with  such  a  show 
of  gravity  anil  earnestness,  which  had  a  slighter  founda- 
tion to  support  it."—Atterbum. 

3.  Solicitude,  care,  intensity  of  attention. 
"With  overstraining,  and  earnestness  of  finishing  their 


tg,  and  ^ 

"  Take  heed  that  this  jest  do  not  one  day  turn  to  ear*    pieces,   they  often  did   them   more  harm  than  good." — 
St."— Sidney.  Dryden. 

*earn-ful,    a.     [English   earn   (2),  v. ;  -ful(l) 
Anxious,  yearning ;  causing  anxiety  or  yearning. 
"  Whatever  charms  might  move  a  gentle  heart 
I  oft  have  tried,  and  showed  the  earnfitl  smart 
Which  eats  my  breast." 

P.  Fletcher:  Piscatory  Eclogs,  s.  8. 

earn  -Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    LEAKS  (1),  «.] 

"He  which  prayeth  in  das  sort,  is  thereby  made  the    _A.  f  B<   As  pr-  par'  *  PartictP-  a*'--'    (See  the 
.ore  attentive  to  hear  ;  and  he  which  heareth,  the  more        3LUll 

0.  As  subst. :  [A.  S.  earnung.] 

_  1.  The  act  of  gaining  recompense  for  labor,  serv- 
ices, or  performance. 

2.  That  which   is   earned,   gained,    or   merited: 
wages,  reward.    (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

"  To  the  nearest  town 
He  duly  went  with  what  small  overplus 
His  earnings  might  supply." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

Sam '-Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [EARN  (3),  «.] 

4.  Heartfelt,  sincere;  as,  an  earned  prayer.  A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

IT  For  the  difference  between  earnest  and  eager,    verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Rennet,  or  that  which  curdles  or 


nest." — Sidney. 

2.  A  serious  or  earnest  object  or  business. 

"  But  the  main  business  and  earnest  of  the  world  is 
money,  dominion,  and  power." — L'Estrange. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ardent,  eagor,  or  zealous  in  the  performance  of 
any  act  or  the  pursuit  of  any  object ;  warm,  impor- 
tunate. 


earnest  to  pray  for  the  time  which  we  bestow."— Hooker. 
2.  Intent,  fixed,  eager. 

"On  that  prospect  strange, 
Their  earnest  eyes  they  fiied." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  552,  653. 
*3.  Serious,  important,  grave. 

"  They  whom  earnest  lets  do  often  hinder  from  being 
partakers  of  the  whole,  have  yet  this  the  length  of  divine 
service,  opportunity  for  access  unto  some  reasonable  part 
thereof." — Hooker. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Anything  which  gives  assurance;   pledge,  or 
promise  of  something  to  come. 

"It  is  an  earnest  of  a  farther  good 
That  I  mean  to  thee." 

Shakesp.:  C'umbeline,  i.  6. 

IX.  Law  :  Something  given  by  a  buyer  to  a  seller 
as  a  token  or  pledge  to  bind  the  bargain  ;  a  part  or 
portion  of  goods  delivered  into  the  possession  of 
the  buyer  at  the  time  of  the  sale  as  a  pledge  or 
security  for  the  complete  fulfillment  of  the  contract. 

"  But  if  any  part  of  the  price  is  paid  down,  if  it  be  but 
a  penny,  or  any  portion  of  the  goods  delivered  by  way  of 
earnest,  the  property  of  the  goods  is  absolutely  bound  by 
it  ;  and  the  vendee  may  recover  the  goods  by  action,  as 
well  as  the  vendor  may  the  price  or  them.  And  such 
regard  does  the  law  pay  to  earnest  as  an  evidence  of  a 
contract,  that,  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Car.  II.  c.  3, 
no  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  to  the  value  of  £10  or 


polled  by  giving  too  great  or  too 

rennet  or  earning  to  the  milk." — 

Maxwell:  Sel.  Trans,  p.  276. 

earning-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Common  butterwort. 

"Pinguicula   vulgar  is,    steep-grass,    earning-graag."  — 
Lightfoot,  p.  1,131. 

*earsh, «.    [Eng.  ear  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  plowed  field. 

"  Fires  oft  are  good  on  barren  earshts  made, 
With  crackling  flames  to  burn  the  stubble  blade." 
Slay:  Virgil;  Oeorgia  i. 

2.  Eddish. 

•Sarst,  adv.    [ERST.]    Once,  formerly,  at  first. 
"Which  is  through  rage  more  strong  than  both  were 

erst."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1.  viii.  18. 

*1T  At  earst:  At  length,  in  time. 
"  For  from  the  golden  age  that  first  was  named, 
It's  now  at  earst  became  a  stonie  one." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.    (Introd.) 


,  agent,  who  is  to  be  charged 

with  the  contract."—  Blackstone-  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  36. 

*S  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  earnest 

and  pledge:   "In  the  proper  sen^se,  the  earnest  is 

given  as  a  token  of  our  being  in  earnest  in  the 


A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally 


tion  between  parents."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
earnest-money,  s.   The  same  as  EARNEST,  «.,  II. 
•Sap'-neBt-ful.  »er-nest  ful,  a.    [Eng.  earnest; 
•ful(l).]    iull  of  or  deserving  earnestness,  atten- 
tion, or  anxiety. 

"Let  us  stint  of  emestful  matere." 

Chaucer:  C.  I.,  9,061. 
ear'-nest-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  earnest;  -ly.]  .„.  _,. 

1.  In  an  earnest  manner;  with  earnestness,  ardor,    istence 
or  zeal ;  warmly,  eagerly. 

himTnr6eSn?  %£»£?"**£""""', ^"^  *h?.m  V  grant  So  with»«>d,  «»*  «•  wildTn^neYr^ttire1; 

v™£r?  i  7  supphe8  *or  the  U8e  °*  hls  «n>y-"-i«<«o»<  That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  th!  earth, 

Memoirs,  i.  i. And  yet  ftre  on  ,^,,  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  3. 


(4)  The  ground,  the  visible  surface  of  the  globe. 
"  Glance  from  heav"n  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heav'n." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Wight's  Dream,  v.  1. 

(5)  Different  modifications  of  terrene  matter.  (In 
this  sense  it  has  a  plural.) 

"  The  five  genera  of  earths  are  :  (1)  boles,  (2)  clays,  (3) 
marls,  (4)  ochers,  (5)  tripelas."— Hill:  Materta  Meaica. 

opposed  to  other  scenes  of  ex- 


earth 

(7)  A  country,  a  district,  a  land. 

"  In  ten  set  battles  have  we  driven  back 
These  heathen  Saxons,  and  regained  our  tarth, 
As  earth  recovers  from  the  ebbing  tide." 

Dryden:  King  Arthur,  i.  1, 
*(8)  Landed  property. 

"  She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  inhabitants  of  this  globe. 
"And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language." — Gen.  xi.  L 

*(2)  A  term  of  reproach,  expressive  of  grossnessy 
dullness,  or  stupidity. 

"  Thou  earth,  thou,  speak." — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

*(3)  The'  act   of   plowing   or   turning   over   the> 
ground. 

"  Such  land  as  ye  break  up  for  barley  to  sow, 
Two  earths,  at  the  least,  ere  ye  sow  it,  bestow." 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 
II.  Technically: 

I.  Aatron.:  To  the  eye  it  appears  as  if  this  earth 
was  in  the  center  of  the  universe,  the  sun  and  the> 
stars  revolving  round  it.    The  phenomena  are  mucli 
better  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  apparent- 
revolution  of  the  celestial  vault  to  De  produced  by 
an  actual  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  in  about 
twenty-four  hours,  producing  day  and  night.  [DAY.J 
Similarly  the  succession  of  the  seasons  is  best  ac- 
counted for  by  assuming  the  sun  to  be  stationary 
in  one  of  the  foci  of  an  ellipse,  and  the  earth  mov- 
ing round  in   that  ellipse  with  the  poles  always 
slanted  at  a  particular  angle  to  the  same  poiut  m 
the  heavens.    [SEASONS,   YEAR.]    In  possessing  a. 
satellite  (the  moon)   the  earth  resembles  various 
other  planets,  except  that  they  have  more  attend- 
ant bodies  than  one.    In  fact  the  earth  is  a  planet,, 
and,  like  other  planets,  its  figure  is  not  far  from 
spherical,  as  is  proved  by  its  having  been  sailed 
round.    Magellan  (Fernando  Magelhaens)  led  the 
way,  having  circumnavigated  a  great  part  of  the 
globe  between  A.  D.  1519  and  1521,  being  killed  in. 
the  Philippine  Islands    in    the  last-named    year- 
Sebastian  del  Cano,  one  of  his  officers,  completed^ 
the  enterprise.    Sir  Francis  Drake  returnea  alive 
from  a  similar  enterprise  successfully  carried  out 
between  A.  D.  1577  and  1579  or  1580.    Now  so  many 
people  have  gone  round  the  world  that  to  have  done* 
so  confers  no  material  increase  of  celebrity.    The 
sight  of  the  masts  of  a  vessel  appearing  before  the* 
hull  comes  in  sight  is  a  proof  that  at  least  that  por- 
tion of  the  world  visible  to  us  is  a  curve.  Moreover,, 
in  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  the  shadow  of  the  earth, 
obscuring  the  face  of  the  luminary  is  found  to  be 
circular,  and  there  are  other  arguments  in  the  same 
direction.    Only  in  a  broad  sense  can  the  earth  be 
described  as  spherical ;  it  is  really  an  oblate  sphe- 
roid— i.  e.,  the  distance  between  the  two  poles  is  less 
than  that  between  two  extremities  of  a  diameter- 
drawn  through  the  equator.    This  form  may  have 
been  produced  by  the  rotation  of  a  partially  fluid 
sphere.    According  to  Bessel,  the  greater  or  equa- 
torial diameter  is  7,925-604  miles,  the  lesser  or  polar 
one  7,899-114  miles ;  the  difference  of  diameter,  or 
polar  compression,  is  26'471  miles,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  diameter  as 
299-15  to  298-15.     The  dimensions  given  by  Sir  R. 
Airy  slightly  differ  from  these.    The  force  of  grav- 
ity at  the  poles  is  to  that  at  the  equator  very  nearly 
as  180  to  179.    It  is   not  of  uniform  density,  the 
French  mathematician  Clairyault  assuming  it  to 
consist  of  ellipsoidal  strata  increasing  in  density 
as  they  approached  the  earth's  center,  and,  taking- 
it  for  granted  also  that  the  attractive  force  might 
be  calculated  on  the  law  of  liquids,  proved  that  the 
amount  of  gravity  at  the  poles  to  that  at  the  equa- 
tor is  as  180  to  179,  and  that  the  earth's  polar  axis 
was  to  its  equatorial  one  as  299  to  300,  which  almost 
exactly   agrees   with    the   result  of    observation. 
Clairvault  believed  the  mean  density  of  the  earth, 
taken  as  a  whole,  to  be  about  twice  that  of  the- 
parts  near  the  surface.    Experiments   conducted 
during  last  century  having  shown  that  the  mountain 
Schehallion  in  Scotland  deflected  the  pendulum  12" 
from  the  perpendicular,  it  was  inferred  by  Dr.  Mas- 
kelyne  that  the  density  of  the  mountain  was  f  that 
of  the  globe,  and  that  the  density  of  the  earth  was 
about  five  times  that  oi  water.    Mr.  Henry  Caven- 
dish, Dr.  Reich,  and  Mr.  Francis  Baily,  trying  other 
experiments,  considered  the  density  of  the  earth  to 
be  5-67,  and  Sir  R.  Airy  believed  it  6'565,  that  of 
water  being  1.    The  number  of  cubic  miles  in  the 
earth  is  about  259,800,000,000,  each  cubic  mile  con- 
taining 147,200,000,000  of  cubic  feet. 

2.  Geog. :  The  surface  of  the  land  is  to  that  of  the 
water  on  the  earth  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three. 
The  land  is  unequally  distributed,  most  of  it  being 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  A  great  circle,  wita 
Falmouth,  England,  for  a  center  and  its  circumfer- 
ence inclosing  exactly  half  the  surface  of  the  globe- 
would  include  more  land  than  could  be  embraced 
within  a  similar  circle  described  around  any  other 
center. 


Ch°rUS>     9hln'    bench: 
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Xenophon,    e?ist. 


M™  «'  >  >  '  -  nn-      ns:     Bn-    a«!     e*Pec.        enopon,    e?s.   p    =  - 

clan.      -Man  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -glon  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die.    &c.  ==  bel.     del- 
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earth 

3.  Geol. :  The  universal  opinion  of  geologists  is 
that  the  earth  is  of  immeasurable  antiquity,  and 
though  some  natural  philosophers  believe  that  there 
is  not  at  what  may  be  called  the  credit  of  geologists 
an  unlimited  fund  of  time  on  which  to  draw,  yet 
they  cheerfully  accord  them  a  few  millions  of  years. 
The  old  view  that  our  planet  is  but  a  few  thousand 

: oars  old  now  exists  only  among  the  uninformed. 
t  is  not  yet  proved  that  astronomical  changes  have 
ever  taken  place  since  the  first  establishment  of  the 
solar  system  seriously  to  modify  the  state  of  things 
existing  on  the  earth ;  the  present  distribution  of 
land  and  water  has  not  been,  geologically  viewed, 
of  remote  origin ;  when  differently  proportioned,  it 
must  have  produced  different  climates  from  those 
now  existing.  (For  details  see  LyelTs  Principles  of 
Geology.) 

4.  Magnetism:  The  action  of  the  earth  on  mag- 
notic  substances  is  like  that  of  a  magnet,  and  it 
has  two  poles  different  from  the  ordinary  poles. 

fPOLE.] 

5.  Chemistry: 

*(1)  Originally:  In  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
chemists,  or  alchemists,  one  of  the  four  elements  of 
•which  all  material  things  in  the  world  were  held  to 
bo  composed,  the  others  being  fire,  air,  and  water. 
Not  even  one  of  the  four  is  really  a  simple  sub- 
stance. 

(2)  Later:  A  name  given  to  various  substances, 
opaque,  insipid  to  the  taste,  incombustible,  and, 
wnen  dry,  friable,  i.  e.,  easily  separated  into  parti- 
cles. Five  divisions  of  them  were  recognized :  (a) 
Boles,  (6)  Clays,  (c)  Marls,  (d)  Ochers,  and  (e) 
Tripolis.  Under  these  categories  were  ranked  the 
oxides  of  the  metals, cerium,  aluminium,  beryllium, 
zirconium,  yttrium,  erbium,  thorium,  Ac.  These 
oxides  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  all  very  rare 
except  aluminium.  They  are  difficult  to  separate 
from  each  other,  occurring  together  in  rare  min- 
erals, and  hence  the  number  of  metals  belonging  to 
this  class  is  not  known,  several  of  those  recently 
discovered  having  not  yet  been  properly  investi- 
gated, as  holmium,  scandium,  thulium,  <fcc. 

If  For  the  chemical  constituents  of  vegetable  soil, 
see  Son.. 

6.  Sports :  The  hole  or  retreat  of  a  fox. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  in  any 
way  having  to  do  with  earth  or  with  the  earth. 

IT  (1)  Crust  of  the  Earth:  [CRUST.J 

(2)  Earth  to  earth  burial :  A  burial  designed  to 
aid  in  resolving  a  corpse  as  soon  as  possible  into  its 
constituent  elements,  instead  of  taking  measures 
to  impede  its  rapid  decay.  In  1875  this  system  was 
advocated  by  Mr.  Seymour  Haden.  Discarding 
leaden  and  even  wooden  coffins,  he  advocated  that 
wicker-work  should  be  the  material  used. 

earth-apple,  «. 

1.  A  potato. 

2.  A  cucumber. 

earth-bag,  s. 

Mil. :  A  bag  filled  with  earth,  used  for  defense  in 
war. 

earth-balls,  s.  pi. 
Botany : 

1.  Gen. :    Balls  which  grow  under    the    earth. 

2.  Spec.:  Tuber  cibarium.    (Britten  <t  Holland.) 
earth-bank,  s.    A  bank  or  mound  of  earth, 
earth-bath,  *. 

Med. :  A  literal  bath  of  earth  is  occasionally  used 
•on  the  Continent  as  a  remedy. 

earth-battery, .-.-. 

Elect. :  A  large  plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of  copper, 
or  a  quantity  of  coke,  buried  at  a  certain  distance 
asunder  in  damp  earth.  The  moisture  of  the  earth 
acts  as  the  exciting  fluid  on  this  voltaic  couple,  and 
a  feeble  but  constant  current  is  produced. 

earth-bedded,  a.    Fixed  in  the  earth  as  in  a  bed. 

"Sole  stay  his  foot  may  rest  upon, 
Is  yon  earth-bedded  jetting  stone." 

Scott:  KokeKv,  ii.  15. 

earth-borer,  s.  A  form  of  auger  for  boring  holes 
in  the  ground,  where  the  strata  are  sufficiently  soft 
and  loose.  The  shaft  has  a  screw-point  and  a  cut- 
ting-face. The  twisted  shank  revolves  inside  a 
cylindrical  case,  which  retains  the  earth  till  the 
tool  is  withdrawn.  The  valve  9pens  to  admit  the 
earth,  and  closes  as  the  tool  is  lifted.  [AuoER.  ] 

earth-car,  «.  A  car  for  transporting  gravel  and 
stone  in  railway  operations.  [DUMPING-CAR.] 

earth-chestnut, «. 

Bot. :  Bunium  flexuosum.    (  Withering,  &c.) 

earth-Closet,  s.  A  commode  or  night-stool  in 
which  a  body  of  earth  receives  the  faeces,  or,  is 
dropped  upon  them  to  absorb  the  effluvia;  the 
resultant  is  to  be  utilized  as  a  fertilizer. 

tearth-crab,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Mole-cricket, 
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eartll-oreated,  a.  Formed  or  created  of  the 
du.-t  of  the  earth. 

"And  an  eternity,  the  date  of  gods, 
Descended  on  poor  ?<irlh«-r>-atc<t  man!" 

Young:  Night  Thimahts,  ix.  219,  220. 
earth-despising,   a.     Despising   this  earth  or 
earthly  things. 

"  A  self-forgetting  tenderness  of  heart 
And  earth-despising  dignity  of  soul." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

•earth-din,  *erthe-dene,  s.    [EABTHDIX.] 
•earth-drake,  s. 

Anglo-Saxon  Myth.:  A  mythical  monster  corre- 
sponding to  the  dragon  of  chivalry  and  romance. 

[DRAKE.] 

"  He  sacrifices  his  own  life  in  destroying  a  frightful 
earth-drake  or  dragon."—  W.  Spalding, 

earth-embracing,  a.  Embracing  or  surround- 
ing the  earth  as  the  sea  does. 

"  Earth  and  air,  and  earth-embracing  sea." 

Wordsworth:  View  from  Black  Comfc. 
earth-engendered,  a.    Rising  or  springing  from 
the  earth. 

"  If  that  speak,  it  is 

A  thundering  voice;  and  if  it  sigh,  the  hiss 
Of  earth-engenderetl  winds." 

fanthaw:  Pastor  Fldo.     (Transl.) 

tearth-fall,  «.    A  depression  of  a  portion  of  the 
land  during  earthquake  action, 
earth-fast,  s.  Fast,  fixed,  or  bedded  in  the  earth. 
"  The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fast  stone 
From  its  deep  bed." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  23. 

tearth-flax,  s.    [EAHTHFLAX.] 

earth-flea,  «.  [So  named  because  it  frequents 
the  earth  of  gardens,  &c.,  whence,  however,  it  makes 
its  way  when  it  can  into  the  human  foot,  usually 
under  the  toe-nails,  where  it  lays  its  eggs.  If  neg- 
lected, itmultiplies  rapidly,  and  causes  great  suffer- 
ing and  sometimes  death.]  The  Chigre  or  Chigoe, 
Pulexpenetrans.  [CHIGRE.] 

tearth-fly,  «.  [Fly  is  probably  a  corruption  for 
flea,  the  animal  being  wingless  at  every  stage  of  its 
development.]  A  Chigre,  Pulex  penetranx.  (Rossi- 
ter.)  [EARTH-FLEA.] 

•earth-foam,  s. 

Min. :  An  old  name  for  Aphrite  (q.  v.). 

earth-fork, «. 

Agric.:  A  pronged  fork  for  turning  up  the  earth. 

earth-gall,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  The  Gentian  tribe  of  plants,  one  charac- 
teristic of  which  is  bitterness. 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  Erythrcea  centaurium.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

(2)  The   rendering  of  the   name   given   by    the 
Malays    to  a    cincnonaceous    plant,    Ophiorhiza 
munoos.    The  taste  resembles  that  of  Gentian,  but 
is  more  penetrating.    (Lindley.) 

earth-house,  eird-house,  erd-house,  *eorth- 
hus,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  subterranean  dwelling  known  in  Scot- 
land as  "  Picts'  houses"  or  "  Picts  dwellings."  The 
description  as  given  below  corresponds  with  that 
given  by  Tacitus  of  the  buildings  of   the  ancient 
Germans. 

"At  the  same  place,  and  also  in  another  part  of  the  par- 
ish, are  what  the  country  people  call  eird-houses.  Tnese 
nre  below  ground,  and  some  of  them  said  to  extend  a 
great  way.  The  sides  of  these  subterraneous  mansions 
are  faced  up  with  dry  stones  tc  the  height  of  about  five 
feet;  they  are  between  three  and  four  feet  wide,  and  cov- 
ered abovewith  large  stones  laid  across.  They  may  have 
been  either  receptacles  for  plunder  or  places  of  shelter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  before  houses  were 
built,  or  of  concealment  from  an  enemy." — P.  Strathdon: 
Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.,  ziil.  182,  N. 

2.  Fig. :  The  grave. 

"  Loathsome  is  that  earth-house, 
And  grim  within  to  dwell." 

Longfellow:  Grave. 

earth-hunger,  s. 

1,  An  inordinate  desire  to  become  the  possessor  or 
tenant  of  a  small  holding :  specif,  the  intense  feel- 
ing evinced  by  the  Irish  in  favor  of  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary. 

2.  The  desire  of  a  great  power  to  enrich  itself  at 
the  expense  of  its  neighbors,  especially  if  they  be 
smaller  and  weaker. 

"Some  may  think  they  [the  Government]  have  done 
enough  in  the  way  of  annexation,  remembering  what 
they  said  about  earth-hunger  when  out  of  office."— London 
Echo. 

earth-light, ». 

Astron. :  Light  reflected  from  the  earth  upon  the 
dark  part  of  the  moon,  wien  the  latter  is  either 
very  young  or  has  waned  considerably.  The  per- 
fectly illuminated  portion  of  the  moon  derives 
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its  enlightenment  from  the  sun.  while  the  light 
reflected  from  the  earth  makes  the  circle  faintly 
complete.  As  the  moon  gains  age  it  offers  a  lr.-s 
portion  of  the  bright  side,  and  the  phenomenon  die's 
away  to  reappear  again  when  the  luminary  lias  con- 
siderably waned.  It  is  called  also  Earth-shine 
(q.  v.).  (Herschel:  Astronomy,  $11",  Ac.) 

earth-metals,  s.  pi.    [EARTH,  «.  II.,  5  (2).] 

If  Reactions  of  the  earth-metals:  They  are  pre- 
cipitated from  solutions  of  their  salts  by  ammonium 
sulphide,  as  hydrates  and  not  as  sulphides.  The 
hydrates  of  aluminium  and  beryllium  are  soluble 
in  caustic  soda ;  the  other  earth-metals — zirconium, 
thorium,  cerium,  lanthamim,  didymium,  erbium, 
and  yttrium— are  insoluble;  zirconium  and  tho- 
rium are  precipitated  as  thiosulphates,  by  boiling 
the  solution  with  sodium  thiosulphate,  the  other 
metals  remaining  in  solution. 

earth-moss, .--. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Phascum.  (Prior,  Britten  tf  Hol- 
land.) 

earth-oil,  s.  The  same  as  ROCE-OIL  or  PETRO- 
LEUM (q.  v.). 

earth-pea,  s. 

Bot.:  Lathyrus  amphicarpos.    (London.) 

earth-pillars,  earth-pyramids,  s.  pi. 

Geog.  <£  Geol.:  Pillars  or  pyramids  of  earth  in 
Switzerland,  &c.,  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet 
high,  occurring  in  the  Canton  of  Yalais,  near  Bot- 
zen,  in  the  Tyrol,  &c.  Sometimes  they  are  capped 
by  a  single  stone.  They  have  been  separated  by 
rain  from  the  terrace,  of  which  they  once  formed  a 
part.  (Lyell:  Prin.  Geol.  (llth  ed.),  ch.  xv.) 

earth-plate,  s. 

Teleg. :  A  plate  buried  in  thcearth,  or  a  system  of 
gas  or  water-pipes  utilized  for  the  purpose,  con- 
nected with  the  terminal  or  return  wire  at  a  station, 
so  as  totatilize  the  earth  itself  as  a  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit, instead  of  using  two  wires,  as  was  the  practice 
previous  to  1837. 

earth-puff,  s. 

Bot.:  A. 'species  of  Lycoperdon.  (Xomenclator, 
1585,  in  Naret.) 

earth-pyramids,  s.pl,    [EARTH-PILL AES.] 

earth-quadrant,  s.  A  quadrant,  a  fourth  part, 
or  90°  of  the  earth's  circumference. 

"A  velocity  of  one  earth-quadrant  per  second." — Everett: 
The  C.  O.  S.  System  of  Units  (1875),  ch.  xi.,  p.  70. 

earth-quave, s.   An  earthquake, 
earth-shine,  s. 

Astron.:  The  same  as  EARTH-LIGHT  (q.  v.). 
•earth-shock,  s.    An  earthquake. 
"All  the  living  things  that  heard 
That  deadly  earth-shock  disappeared." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxxiii. 

earth-smoke,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Fumitory,  Fumaria  offieinalis.  It  ia 
called,  especially  in  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, Smoke  of  the  earth  or  Fume  of  the  earth. 

•earth-stars, s.  pi. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Stars  made  by  the  scattering  of 
burning  fragments  during  an  explosion  on  earth. 

"Jnto  countless  meteors  driven 
Its  earth-stars  melted  into  heaven." 

Byroii:  Siege  of  Corinth,  vi. 

2.  Bot. :  Various  species  of  Geaster.    They  are  so 
called  from  their  star  shape  when  burst  and  lying 
on  the  ground.    (Prior.) 

earth-stopper,  s.  A  man  engaged  to  stop  up  the 
earths  or  holes  of  foxes  to  prevent  them  from  tak- 
ing refuge  in  them. when  hunted. 

earth-table,  s. 

Arch. :  The  lowest  course  of  stone  that  is  seen  in 
a  building,  level  with  the  earth. 

•earth-tiller,  *eorthe-tilie,  'erthe-tiller,  s. 
A  tiller  of  the  ground ;  a  farmer. 

"  Theos  riche  ancren  that  booth  eorthe-tilien." — Ancren 
Biwle,  p.  416. 

•earth-tilth,  *erthe-tilthe,  s.  Cultivation  of 
the  ground.  ( Wycliffe.) 

earth-tongue,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  given  to  club-shaped  fungi 
of  the  genus  Geoglossum,  of  which  word  it  is  a  lit- 
eral translation.  They  are  found  on  lawns  and 
grassy  pastures. 

earth-wolf, ». 

Zo6l. :  The  same  as  AARD-WOLF  (q.  v.). 

earth's  crust,  s.    [CRUST.] 

earth,  v.  t.  &,  i.   [EARTH,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cover  with  earth.  (Generally  followed  by 
up.) 

"Earth  up  with  fresh  mold  the  roots  of  those  auriculas 
which  the  frost  may  haveun  covered." — Evelyn:  Kalendar. 


t     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t, here,     camel.    h?r.    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
or,  '  wore,     wolf.     w8rk,     whd,     n&n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


earthboard 

*2.  To  hide  or  place  under  the  earth ;  to  inter,  to 
bury. 

"This  [lord] 

Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory 
When  he  is  earthed." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 
*3.  To  fix  in  the  earth. 
"  My  root  is  earthed." — Massinger:  Fatal  Dowry,  ii.  1. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  retire  underground;  to  hide  in 
the  oarth. 

"Hence  foxea  earthed,  and  wolves  abhorred  the  day, 
And  hungry  churls  ensnared  the  nightly  prey." 

Tickell;  Poem  on  Hunting. 

earth  -board,  s.    [Eng.  earth,  and  board.] 
Agric, :   The  moldboard  of  a  plow,  which  turns 

over  the  earth. 

"The  plow  reckoned  the  moat  proper  for  stiff   black 

clnys,  is  one  that  is  long,  large,  and  broad,  with  a  deep 

head  and  a  square  earthboard,  so  as  to  turn  up  a  great 

furrow."—  Morti  me  r. 

earth'-bom,  a.    [Eng.  earth,  and  born.'] 

I.  Lit.:   Born  of  the  earth;  terrigenous,  earth- 
sprung. 

"The  wounds  I  make  bat  sow  new  enemies; 
Which  from  their  blood  like  earthbom  brethren  rise." 
Dryden ;  Indian  Emperor,  v.  1. 

II.  Figuratively: 

I.  Relating  to  or  arising  from  earthly  things  or 
objects. 

"All  tarthborn  cares  are  wrong." 

Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakejleld,  ch.  viii. 

2*  Human,  mortal,  belonging  to  this  world. 
"Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high  advanced 
Creatures  of  other  mold,  enrthborn  perhaps, 
Not  spirits."  Milton.-  P.  L.t  iv.  36941. 

3.  Of  mean  birth,  low-born. 

"  Sarthborn  Lycon  shall  ascend  the  throne." — Smith. 

e*arth  ~b6und,  a.    [Eng.  earth,  and  bound.] 

1.  Lit. :  Fixed  or  fastened  in  the  earth. 

"Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earthbound  root? 

Shakesp. .-  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Fixed  on  earthly  objects  and  cares. 
*Sarth -brSd,  a.  [Eng.  earth,  and  bred.]  Of  mean 

or  low  birth ;  low-born,  abject,  groveling,  despicable. 
"  Peasants,  I'll  curb  your  headstrong  impudence, 
And  make  you  tremble  when  the  lion  roars; 
Yea,  earthbred  worms."  Brewer.-  Lingua,  i.  6. 

*5arth'-dln,*ertlie-dyn,  *erthe~dene,  s.  [Eng. 
earth,  and  din.]  An  earthquake. 

"The  neghend  day  gret  erthedyn  sal  be." 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  4,790. 
earthed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EARTH,  v.] 
Sarth  -en,  *eorth-en,  *erth-en,  a.  [Eng.earto; 
euff .  -en.]    Made  of  earth,  clay,  or  similar  substance. 
"  They  took  it  up,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot."— Bun- 
j/an:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

^[  Now  passing  out  of  use,  the  place  being  sup- 
plied by  tne  substantive  earth  used  adjectively,  as, 
earth  work,  not  often  now  earthen  work,  (Trench: 
English  Past  and  Present,  117.) 

earthen-pipe,  s.  Tne  Romans  for  the  conduction 
of  water  used  earthen  pipes  where  economy  was  an 
object.  They  preferred  lead.  The  earthen-pipe's 
had  a  thickness  of  at  least  two  inches,  and  the  ends 
were  respectively  contracted  and  enlarged  to  fit  into 
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which  it  adheres.  With  increase  of  heat  this  glass 
spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  ware.  After  the 
furnace  is  cooled,  the  ware  is  removed.  The  glaze, 
consisting  of  oxide  of  lead,  is  soluble  in  acids,  such 
as  vinegar  and  those  of  fruit,  and  is  destroyed, 
rendering  injurious  the  food  with  which  it  combines. 
A  more  refractory  clay  admits  the  use  of  a  loss  fusible 
glaze  of  a  harmless  character.  Earthen-ware  is 
found  among  almost  all  nations  and  tribes,  though 
all  have  not  the  art  of  glazing,  nor  have  all  the  art 
of  baking.  Drying  is  not  baking,  and  it  requires 
great  heat  to  make  a  good  ringing  article.  The 
Egyptians  and  Etruscans  had  pottery  at  a  date 
before  the  historic  period.  Wo  know  more  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter  at  early  periods.  The 
resemblance  of  the  Greek  and  Etrurian  ceramic 
works  is  remarkable.  Glazing  came  from  China. 
Wedgwood  obtained  his  patents  about  A.  D.  1762. 

"  In  the  midst  of  stones  and  moss, 
And  wreck  of  particolored  earthen-ware." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

*earth'-f  ed,  a.  [Eng.  earth,  and  fed.]  Feeding 
or  living  upon  earthly  things ;  carnal,  low,  grovel- 
ing. 

"  Such  earthfed  minds, 
That  nevertasted  the  true  heaven  of  love." 

Ben  Jonson:  Volpone,  ill.  6. 

tSarth  -flax,  s.    [Eng.  earth,  audflax.] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  popular  name  sometimes  given  to  Amianthus, 
from  its  long  flaxen  fibers. 

2.  A  fibrous  kind  of  talc. 

"  Of  English  talc,  the  coarser  sort  is  called  plaister  or 
parget ;  toe  finer,  earthfiax,  or  salamander's  hair." — 
Woodward. 

Sarth'-I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  earthy;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  of  being  earthy ;  the  state  of 

consisting  of  or  containing  earth  or  earthy  matter. 
"  He  freed  rainwater    .    .    .    from  its  accidental,  and, 

as  it  were,  feculent  earthtness."— Boyle:  Works,  iii.  103. 

*2.  Fig. ;  Grossness,  meanness,  coarseness. 

"  So  long  as  they  have  only  light  enough  to  hate  light, 
they  may  upon  the  first  glimpse  retire  into  their  earthi- 
ness." — Byrom:  Enthusiasm  (Introd.). 

Sarth'-Ing.pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [EARTH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst, :  The  act  of  covering  up  with  earth 

or  mold. 


last.       Earthen  pipes  are  found  m  th 

baths  and  the  Coliseum,  of  various  diameters,  none 

however,  less  than  two  inches 

earthen-ware,  s.  A  general  expression  which 
covers  all  ceramic  work,  such  as  stoneware,  delft, 
porcelain,  Ac.  [POTTERY.]  The  term,  as  far  as  it 
may  have  a  less  general  meaning,  includes  merely 
the  commonerclasses  of  clay-ware,  otherwise  known 
as  crockery.  The  clay,  having  been  properly  tem- 
pered, is  formed  on  the  wheel  and  dried  under  cover 
until  it  has  acquired  considerable  solidity.  The 
glaze,  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  is  then  put  on  as 
evenly  as  possible  by  means  of  a  brush.  Small 
articles  are  glazed  by  pouring  in  the  glaze  and  then 
pouring  it  out  again,  sufficient  adhering  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  glaze  consists  of  galena  ground  to 
powder  and  mixed  with  "  slip ; "  that  is,  a  thin 
solution  of  clay.  This  is  a  clear  glaze,  and  is  made 
black  and  opaque  by  the  addition  of  manganese :  1 

Eart  of  manganese  to  every  9  of  galena.  The  glaze 
aving  dried,  the  ware  is  piled  in  the  kiln.  A  low 
heat,  applied  for  twenty-four  hours,  drives  off  the 
moisture;  an  increased  heat  for  another  twenty 
hours,  as  high  as  can  be  borne  without  fusion,  bakes 
the  clay,  drives  off  the  sulphur  from  the  galena, 
and  causes  the  lead  to  form  a  glass  with  the  clay  to 


e"arth  -11-ness,  s.    [Eng.  earthly ;  -ness.'] 
+1.  The  quality  of  being  earthly,  or  of  the  earth. 
*2.  Worldliness,   strong   attachment  to   worldly 
things. 
*3.  Perishableness ;  want  of  durability,  frailty. 

*earth  -ling,  s.    [Eng.  earth;  •ling.'] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth;  a  mortal;  a  poor, 
frail  creature. 

"  To  carthlings,  the  footstool  of  God,  that  stage  which 
he  raised  for  a  small  time,  seemeth  magnificent.  — Drunt- 
mond. 

2.  One  who  is  attached  to  things  of  this  earth ;  an 
earthly-minded  person. 

Sarth-lf,    *earthe-ly,    *erthe-ll,    *erth-ly, 
•erth-lycn,  *erth-y-ly,  a.    [Eng.  earth;  -ly.] 
1.  Made  or  consisting  of  earth ;  earthy. 
"A  scepter  or  an  earthly  sepulcher." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,Pt.IlI.,  i.  4. 
*2.  Resembling  earth  or  clay ;  lifeless. 
"  Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthly  cheeks." 
Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  8. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  this  world ;  mortal,  human, 
as  opposed  to  immortal. 

"  The  earthly  author  of  my  blood." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  8. 

4.  Pertaining  to  this  life  or  our  present  state, 
worldly,  carnal,  as  opposed  to  spiritual. 

"  It  must  be  our  solemn  business  and  endeavor,  at  fit 
seasons,  to  turn  the  stream  of  our  thoughts  from  earthly 
toward  divine  objects." — Atterbury. 

5.  Pertaining  to  this  life,  as  opposed  to  a  future 
life. 

"Joyed  an  earthly  throne." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  9. 

6.  Corporeal,  not  mental. 

"Great  grace  that  old  man  to  him  given  had, 
For  God  he  often  saw,  from  heaven  night, 
All  were  his  earthly  eyen  both  blunt  and  bad." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1. 1.  47. 

7.  Living  or  existing  on  the  earth. 

"  [He]  shal  come  att  laste, 
And  culle  all  erthyly  creatures." 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  p.  128. 

8.  Among  things  conceivable  as  possible  in  this 
world ;  possible,  conceivable. 

"  Who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use?" 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  22. 


earthquake 

earthly-minded,  «•  Having  a  mind  fixed  on 
this  earth ;  nnspiritual,  destitute  of  spirituality. 

"The  earthly-minded  antichrists  and  hypocrites." — 
Bale:  On  the  Bevel.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii. 

earthly-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
earthly-minded,  unspirituality,  grossness,  sensual- 
ity, devotion  to  earthly  or  worldly  objects. 

"The  eartlilii-tHintlr'lness  came  from  this  animated 
earth,  the  body  ;  and  is  to  shrink  up  again  into  its  own- 
principle,  and  to  perish." — More:  Conj.  Cabb.,  p.  15. 

earth  -nut;,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  earth,  and  nuts.] 

Botan*' : 

1.  Generally : 

(1)  Plants  which,  when  their  flowers  are  succeeded 
by  fruit,  bury  the  latter  under  the  ground.     Exam- 
ple: Arachis  hypogcea. 

(2)  Subterranean  tubercles  of  fleshy-rooted  plants. 
Example :  Lathyrus  tuberosus. 

Z.  Specially: 

(1)  Arachis  hypogcea.    (Loudon.)    [1(2).]    One  of 
the  underground  tnbers  of  Carum  bulbocastanum. 
It  is  called  also  Pig-nut  (q.  v.).    (Bent ham.) 

(2)  The  globular  tuber  of  the  Tuberous  Bunium, 
Bunium  flexuosum.    (Bentham.) 

(3)  The    genus    Conopodium.      (Kir   Joseph   D. 
Hooker.)    His  Conopodium  denudatum  is  wliat  is 
more  generally  known  as  Bunium  flexuosum.  [2(2). 3.. 

(4)  CEnanthe pimpinelloides.  (Britten  <$:  Holland.) 

Sarth '-quake,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  earth,  and  guafce.L 

A.  As  substant ive ; 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  (q.  y.). 

2.  fig. :  Any  convulsion  in  the  political  world. 

II.  Geol.  eft  Hist. :  A  quaking,  vibratory,  undulat- 
ing, or  other  movement  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust  produced  by  forces  acting  from  beneath. 
Certain  premonitory  symptoms  are  believed  to 
herald  the  approach  of  a  great  earthquake.  These 
are :  irregularities  in  the  seasons,  sudden  gusts  of 
wind  interrupted  by  dead  calms ;  violent  rains  at 
unusual  seasons,  or  in  countries  where  they  rarely 
occur ;  a  reddening  of  the  sun's  disc  and  a  heaviness: 
in  the  air  continuing^  it  may  bo,  for  months ;  an 
evolution  from  the  soil  of  electric  matter,  inflam- 
mable gas,  with  sulphurous  and  mephitic  vapors; 
subterranean  noises  like  those  of  carriage-wheels, 
artillery,  or  thunder  j  cries  of  distress  emitted  by 
animals;  and  drowsiness  with  a  feeling  of  sea- 
sickness in  men. 

When  the  fatal  moment  arrives,  the  ground  at 
some  spot  is  heaved  up,  and  becomes  the  center  of 
vibration  or  undulations,  reminding  us  of  those 
produced  by  the  ripple  wave  propagated  in  a  con- 
tinually enlarging  circle  around:  the  spot  where  a. 
pebble  has  been  cast  into  a  pond.  The  earth  swells 
and  heaves  like  a  rolling  sea  ;  cracks  and  rents  are< 
produced  in  all  directions,  like  those  on  a  window 
pane.  Great  funnel-like  holes  yawn  open,  ^cw 
lakes  are  formed.  The  houses  and  other  erections 
may,  with  their  inhabitants,  be  destroyed  over  the- 
greater  part  of  a  city  in  a  few  moments,  though  it 
is  a  suggestive  fact  that  this  destruction  is  often 
limited  to  those  built  on  one  geological  stratum.. 
Precipitous  cliffs  fall  into  adjacent  seas  or  rivers, 
in  the  latter  case  more  or  less  damming  them  up 
and  producing  floods.  Landslips  take  place  with 
similar  consequences.  Cattle  feeding  on  cliffs  fall 
into  the  sea  and  are  drowned.  The  sea  becomes 
agitated,  and  after  first  receding  from  the  land, 
then  rolls  in  upon  it  with  a  wave  of  enormous 
height.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  if  the  focus 
of  agitation  be  beneath  the  sea.  The  sensation  on 
board  ship  when  an  earthquake  occurs  is  as  if  the< 
vessel  had  struck  a  rock. 

There  are  certain  regions  to  which  both  the  points 
of  volcanic  eruption  and  the  movements  of  great, 
earthquakes  are  confined.  [VOLCANIC  REGION.] 
The  two,  therefore,  have  probably  a  common  origin, 
steam,  molten  matter,  &c,,  which  have  forced  exit 
to  thet  external  atmosphere,  generating  a  volcano, 
and  similar  explosive  material  still  seeking  for  vent, 
producing  an  earthquake.  Connected  with  the 
latter,  as  with  the  former,  are  such  phenomena  as 
the  ejection  from  the  ground  of  torrents  of  water 
discolored  by  mud,  and  emitting^  mephitic  vapors 
which,  if  intense,  are  fatal  to  animal  life.  Not  un- 
commonly an  old  volcano  goes  into  eruption,  or, 
more  rarely,  its  upper  part  and  crater  fall  in  and  a 
new  one  is  generated  in  the  midst  of  an  earthquake. 
Great  upheavals  of  land  are  its  normal  effects, 
though  in  exceptional  cases  there  are  subsidences 
instead  of  elevation. 

It  is  supposed  that,  on  a  very  moderate  estimate, 
an  earthquake  occurs  somewhere  every  day.  What 
runs  up  the  number  of  such  occurrences  is  that  there 
is  generally  a  series  of  shocks  at  a  place  instead  of 
a  single  one.  Most  of  these  are  on  a  small  scale ;  but 
others  affect  a  wide  area,  and  are  most  destructive. 

Among  the  most  notable  earthquakes  have  been 
the  following:  A.  D.  17,  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum ; : 
accompaniment  of  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  742, . 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia;  500  towns  destroyed. 


boll,    b67;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus, 
-ciaa,      -tlan  =  shan.     -Won,     -sion  =  shun; 


chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del.. 
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1531,  Lisbon;  1,500  houses  and  30,000  persons  de- 
stroyed. 1692,  Jamaica ;  Port  Royal  was  totally 
•destroyed:  3,000  lives  lost.  1693,  Sicily;  54  towns 
and  300  villages  affected;  more  than  100.000  livi-s 
lost.  1703,  Aquila,  Italy;  5,000  perished.  1703,  Jeddo, 
Japan  ;  200,000  lives  lost.  1716,  Algiers ;  20,000  deaths. 
17Jii,  Palermo,  Italy;  6,000  lives  lost.  1731,  IVkin  ; 
estimated  loss  of  life,  100,000  persons.  1746,  Peru  ; 
18,000  deaths.  1754,  Cairo;  400,000  lives  lost.  17:.:.. 
Lisbon  and  Portugal  generally  ;  50.000 died  in  Lisbon 
alone ;  this  e.arthquako  extended  500  miles,  and 
"was  felt  even  in  Scotland.  1759,  Syria,  over  a  largo 
area:  20,0i«i  lives  lost.  1773,  Guatemala;  S!,000 
perished.  1780,  Mauritius;  75,000  lives  lost.  1783,  Mes- 
sina;  60,000 1  ives  lost.  1797,  Quito ;  41 ,000  lives  lost. 
1812,  Oaraccas ;  12.000  lives  lost.  1822,  Aleppo ;  22.000 
lives  lost.  1829,  Murcia  (Spain) ;  6,000  killed.  1830, 
C'an  ton;  loss,  6,0001ives.  1842,  St.  Domingo;  between 
4,000  and  5,000  lives  lost.  1857,  Calabria ;  10,000  lives 
lost;  Lacaita  estimates  the  loss  of  life  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  from  earthquakes  between  1783 
and  1857  at  111,000,  out  of  an  average  population 
of  6,000,000.  1859,  Erzeroum ;  15,000  killed.  1859, 
Quito;  5,000  lives  lost.  1861,  Meudosa,  S.  America ; 
7,0(10  killed.  1863,  Manila,  10,000  killed.  1868,  Peru 
and  Ecuador ;  25,000  killed,  30,000  rendered  homeless, 
and  loss  of  property  estimated  at  $300,000,000.  1875, 
Colombia ;  14,000  lives  lost.  1881,  Scio ;  4,000  killed. 
1885,  Cashmere ;  more  than  3,000  deaths.  70,000  build- 
ings destroyed.  1887,  Several  shocks  in  Southern 
France  and  the  United  States.  1888,  Yunnan,  China  ; 
4,000  killed. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Shaking  the  earth. 

"  The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory, 
To  thee  the  breath  of  life." 

Byron:  Ode  to  Napoleon. 

earthquake-alarm,  s.  An  alarm  founded  on 
the  discovery  or  supposition  that  a  few  seconds  pre- 
Tious  to  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake  the  mag- 
net temporarily  loses  its  power.  To  an  armature  is 
attached  a  weight,  so  that  upon  the  magnet  becom- 
ing paralyzed,  the  weight  drops,  and,  striking  a 
bell,  gives  the  alarm. 

•Sarth  -quak-IAg,  a.  [Eng.  earth,  and  quaking.] 
Subject  or  uable  to  earthquakes. 

"  That  rainless,  yet  moist,  unhealthy,  earthquaking  spot 
which  was  selected  by  the  Spanish  leader  for  the  site  of 
Ills  capital  [Lima]." — Athenaeum. 

•Sarth  -shak-Ing,  *erthe-shak-ynge,  a.  &  «. 
[Eng.  earth,  and  shaking.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  to  shake  the  earth ; 
raising  or  causing  earthquakes. 

"  Beside  him  stalks  to  battle 
The  huge  earthshaking  beast." 

Macaulay:  Prophecy  of  Capys,  xxiv. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  earthquake. 

"And  lo  !  ther  was  maad  a  great  earth-shakynoe." — 
Wyclife:  Matthew  xxvlii. 

5arth'-wa,rd,  adv.  [Eng.  earth;  -ward.]  Toward 
the  earth. 

Sarth'-w5rk,  s.    [Eng.  earth,  and  work.] 
Engin.  t&  Fort. :  Mounds  of  earth  raised  as  a  de- 
fense, or  to  form  the  banks  of  canals,  or  the  em- 
bankments for  railways. 

"  The  white  tower  ...  is  blocked  np  with  a  double 
line  of  earthworks  pierced  for  guns." — W.  H.  Russell: 
Crimean  War,  ch. 


Sarth'-w5rm,  s.    [Eng.  earth,  and  worm.] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  well-known  annelid  (Lumbricus  terrestris). 
Its  elongate  form,  naked  skin,  and  fleshy  or  bluish 
coloring,  and  viscous  trail,  are  familiar  to  all.    It 
consists  of  many  narrow  rings  in  contact  with  each 
other.    Between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  segments 
is  a  thickened  portion  called  the  clitellum,  an  organ 
of  reproduction.    There  are  no  tentacles,  no  eyes, 
and  no  teeth,  but  the  mouth  has  a  short  proboscis. 
When  the  decaying  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables 
are  swallowed,  there  is  taken  with  them  into  the 
ground  a  quantity  of  vegetable  soil  which  is  subse- 
quently ejected  in  small  heaps  called  worm  casts. 
The  attention  of  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  haying  been 
called  to  the  habits  of  this  despised  animal,  that 
great  naturalist  read  a  paper  before  the  Geological 
Society  on  the  "  Formation  of  Mold "  (which  was 
published  in  the  second  series  of  the  Transactions, 
p.  505),  showing  that  vegetable  soil  in  its  present 
aspect  and  distribution  was  largely  produced  by 
the  earthworms.  Darwin  recurred  to  the  subject  in 
his  old  age,  and  his  last  great  work  was  on  Worms. 

(2)  (Pi.) :  The  English  name  of  the  Terricoles,  a 
tribe  of  Annelids,  order  Oligochreta. 

2.  Fig. :  A  mean,  sordid,  worldly-minded  person. 

"  Thy  vain  contempt,  doll  earthworm,  cease; 
I  won't  for  refuge  fly."  Norris. 

earthworm-oil,  s.  ' 

Phar.:  A  green  oil  obtained  from  the  common 
species  of  earthworm.  It  is  used  medicinally  as  a 
remedy  for  earache. 
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earth-?,  a.    fEng.  earth;  -y.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Littnillif  : 

(1)  Consisting  or  composed  of  earth ;  terrene. 

"All  water,  especially  that  of  rain,  is  stored  with  mat- 
ter, light  in  comparison  of  the  common  earthy  matter." — 
Woodward. 

(2)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  earth;  mortal, 
human. 

"  Flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthy  charge."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  U.  157. 

(3)  Inhabiting  this  earth ;  terrestrial. 

"  Those  earthy  spirits  black  and  envious  are: 
I'll  call  up  other  gods  of  form  more  fair." 

Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  1. 

(4)  Relating  to  earth. 

"  Mine  is  the  shipwreck  in  a  watery  sign; 
And  in  an  earthy  the  dark  dungeon  mine." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  401,  402. 

(5)  Resembling  earth,  or  any  of  its  properties :  as, 
an  earthy  taste  or  smell. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Resembling  earth ;  cold  and  lifeless  as  earth ; 
turned  to  clay. 

"  To  survey  his  dead  and  earthy  image, 
What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  111.  2. 

(2)  Gross,  carnal,  worldly,  not  refined. 
"  Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 

Smothered  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak, 
The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

II.  Him. :  Dull,  dead,  without  luster. 

earthy  calamlne,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  HYDEOZINCITE  (q.  v.). 

earthy  cobalt,  s. 

If  in. :  The  same  as  WAD  (q.  v.).  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat- 
alogue.) The  same  as  ASBOLITE,  a  variety  of  WAD. 
(Dana.) 

Earthy  cobalt  bloom:  A  variety  of  Erythrite 
(q.  v.). 

earthy  fracture,  s. 

Min. :  Fracture  exhibiting  a  rough  surface,  with 
minute  elevations  and  depressions. 

earthy  manganese,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Boo  MANGANESE  (q.  v.). 

earthy  minerals,  «. 

Min. :  In  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  William  Phil- 
lips, F.  L.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  the  first  great  class  of  min- 
erals, those  consisting  largely  of  such  "  earths  "  as 
silex  or  silica,  alumine  or  alumina,  lime,  magnesia, 
&c.  These  are  followed  by  the  Alkalino-earthy  min- 
erals in  which  potash,  soda,  &c.,  appear ;  and  next 
by  the  Acidiferous-earthy  minerals  which  have  in 
their  composition  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid, 
&c.,  to  which  follow  the  Acidiferous  alkalino-earthy 
minerals,  such  as  alum  and  its  allies.  The  arrange- 
ment of  Dana  is  different. 

ear'-wax,  s.  [Eng.  ear,  and  wax.]  Cerumen,  a 
thick  viscous  substance,  secreted  by  the  glands  of 
the  ear  into  the  outer  passage. 

"  Therefore  hath  nature  loricated  or  plaistered  over  the 
Bides  of  the  hole  with  fanoax,  to  entangle  insects." — Ray: 
On  the  Creation. 

ear'-wlg,  *eare-wick,  *ear-wlck,  s.  [A.  S.  eor- 
wicga,  edr-wicga,  so  called  from  a  belief  that  it 
crept  into  the  ear ;  A.  S.  eare=an  ear,  and  u-i'eya  =  a 
horse.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  The   popular  name  for  the   insect  de- 
scribed under  II.  1. 

*2.  Fig.:  A  whisperer;  a  prying,  insinuating  in- 
former or  talebearer. 

"  Hearken  not  to  HehDboam's  earwig*."— Backet:  Life 
•of  Williams,  i.  60. 

II.  Technically: 
Entomology : 

1.  Sing. :   Forflcula  auricularia.    A  well-known 
insect,  somewhat  like  a  Staphylinus,  but  having  a 
forceps  at  its  tail ;  this  in  the  males  is  considerably 
curved,  and  has  a  toothlike  process.    The  earwig  is 
found  under  the  bark  of  trees,  under  stones,  &c., 
and  in  damp  situations  generally ;  it  also  frequents 
flowers,    devouring   the  petals   and  the   ordinary 
leaves  of  the  several  plants.    The  female  sits  on  her 
eggs  like  a  hen,  and  is  a  patient  and  affectionate 
mother.    The  earwig  will  go  into  the  ear  as  into  any 
other  cavity,  but  it  has  no  special  love  for  that 
hiding-place  more  than  others,  and  when  it  enters 
it,  does  so  without  evil  intent.    [FOBFICCLA.] 

"  Earwigs  and  snails  seldom  infect  timber." — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Forflculidw   (q.   v.).    These 
were  considered  to  be  orthopterous  insects,  belong- 
ing to  the  sub-order  Cursoria.  Now  they  are  placed 
under  the  order  Dermaptera  or  Euplexoptera  (q.v.). 
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ease 

(1)  Common  Earwig:   Forflcula  awicularlii. 

GNIO.] 

2)  Great  Earwig  :  Labidura  gignntea. 

(3)  Little  Earwig:  Labia  minor. 

tear  -wig,  r.  t.  [EARWIG,  s.]  To  gain  over  or 
influence  by  whispered  or  covert  insinuations;  to 
raise  a  bias  or  prejudice  in  by  insinuations. 

"  He  was  so  sure  to  be  eancigged  in  private."  —  Marryat: 
Atorltyyow. 

eas,e,  *ese,  'else,  *eyse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  &  Fr.  aise,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin  ;  cf.  Gael,  adhais  —  leisure, 
ease.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  state  of  rest  or  quietness;  an  undisturbed 
state  of  quiet,  either  of  the  body  or  mind. 

(1)  Of  the  body:  Freedom  from  disturbance,  an- 
noyance, pain,  or  labor;  repose,  rest. 

"Here  dwells  kind  Ease  and  unreproving  Joy." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  2. 

(2)  Of  the  mind:  Tranquillity,  freedom  from  anx- 
iety, concern,  or  solicitude. 

"  His  soul  shall  dwell  at  ease."—  Psalm  in.  13. 

2.  Rest   or   repose    after   labor;  intermission  of 
labor. 

"  Give  yourselves  ease  from  the  fatigue  of  waiting."  — 
Swift. 

*3.  That  which  produces  or  tends  toward  quiet, 
repose,  or  freedom  from  anxiety  or  solicitude. 

"It  is  a  small  crime  to  wound  himself  by  anguish  of 
heart,  to  deprive  himself  of  all  the  pleasures,  or  cases,  or 
enjoyments  of  life."  —  Temple. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Freedom  from  constraint,  formality,  or  close 
attention  to  form. 

2.  Freedom   from   harshness,   stiffness,   or   arti- 
ficiality of  style. 

"  True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance." 
Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  362,  363. 

3.  Facility,  readiness  ;  a  freedom  or  absence  of 
difficulty. 

"  The  willing  metal  will  obey  thy  hand, 
Following  with  ease,  if  favored  by  thy  fate." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneid,  vi.  220,  221. 

4.  Use,  avail,  utility,  advantage.    (Scotch.) 

"  I  e'en  gie  them  leg-bail,  for  there's  nae  ease  in  dealing 
wi*  quarrelsome  fowk."  —  Scott:  Guy  Slannering,  ch.  iii. 

1T  (1)  At  ease:  In  a  state  free  from  anything 
likely  to  disturb,  annoy,  or  cause  anxiety. 

(2)  To  stand  at  ease: 

Mil.  :  To  stand  in  the  ranks  in  a  certain  posture 
which  gives  ease  or  rest. 

(3)  /((  at  ease  :  In  a  state  of  mental  or  bodily  dis- 
quiet or  disturbance. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ease, 
yuiet,  and  repose  :  "  The  idea  of  a  motionless  state 
is  common  to  all  these  terms  :  ease  and  quiet  respect 
action  on  the  body:  rest  and  repose  respect  the 
action  of  the  body  :  we  are  easy  or  quiet  when  freed 
from  any  external  agency  that  is  painful  ;  we  have 
rest  or  repose  when  the  body  is  no  longer  in  motion. 
Repose  is  a  circumstance  of  necessity  ;  the  weary 
seek  repose  ;  there  is  no  human  being  to  whom  it  is 
not  sometimes  indispensable.  We  may  rest  in  a 
standing  posture;  we  can  repose  only  in  a  lying 
position  :  the  dove  which  Noah  first  sent  out  could 
riot  find  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot;  soldiers  who 
are  hotly  pursued  by  an  enemy,  have  no  time  or 
opportunity  to  take  repose:  the  night  is  the  time 
for  rest  ,*  the  pillow  is  the  place  for  repose.  Ease 
denotes  an  exemption  from  any  painful  agency  in 
general  quiet  denotes  an  exemption  from  that  in 
particular  which  noise,  disturbance,  or  the  vio- 
lence of  others  may  cause  ,  we  are  easy,  or  at  ease  , 
when  the  body  is  in  a  posture  agreeable  to  itself,  or 
when  no  circumjacent  object  presses  unequally 
upon  it;  we  are  quiet  when  there  is  an  agreeable 
stillness  around;  our  ease  may  be  disturbed  either 
by  internal  or  external  causes  ;  our  quiet  is  most 
commonly  disturbed  bs  external  objects  :  we  may 
have  ease  from  pain,  bodily  or  mental  ;  we  have 
quiet  at  the  will  of  those  around  us;  a  sick  person 
is  often  far  from  enjoying  ease,  although  lie  may 
have  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  perfect  quiet:  a 
man's  mind  is  often  uneasy  from  its  own  faulty 
composition  ;  it  suffers  frequent  disquietudes  from 
the  vexatious  tempers  of  'Others. 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  ease,  easiness, 
facility,  and  lightness:  "Ease  denotes  either  the 
abstract  state  of  a  person  or  quality  of  a  thing  : 
easiness,  from  easy,  signifying  having  ease,  denotes 
simply  an  abstract  quality  which  serves  to  char- 
acterize the  thing  ;  a  person  envoys  ease,  or  he  has 
an  easiness  of  disposition  :  ease  is  said  of  that  which 
is  borne,  or  that  which  is  done;  easiness  and  facil- 
ity, from  the  Latin  foci  Its,  easy,  most  commonly  of 
that  which  is  done  ;  the  former  in  application  to 
the  thing^  as  before,  the  latter  either  to  the  person 
or  the  thing  :  we  speak  of  the  easiness  of  the  task, 
but  of  a  person's/ociitfj/  in  doing  it:  we  judge  of 


f&te,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or,     wbr«,     wQlf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     »,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


ease 
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the  easa'flcss  of  ft  thing  by  comparing  it  with  others 
ni»n>  difficult ;  we  judgo  of  a  person's  facility  by 
comparing  him  with  others,  who  are  less  skillful. 
Wate  amt  li<ilihu>ss  are  both  said  of  what  is  to  bo 
burne ;  the  former  in  a  general,  the  latter  in  a  par- 
ticular sense.  Whatever  presses  in  any  form  is  not 
•easy :  that  which  presses  by  excess  of  weight  is  not 
tiylit :  a  coat  may  DO  6<uy  from  its  make;  it  can  bo 
liijht  only  from  its  texture.  The  same  distinction 
exists  between  their  derivates,  to  ease,  to  facilitate, 
and  to  lighten.  Toease  is  to  make  easy  or  free  from 
pain,  as  to  ease  a  person  of  his  labor:  to  facilitate 
is  to  render  a  thing  more  practicable  or  loss  diffi- 
cult, as  to  facilitate  a  person's  progress;  to  lighten 
is  to  take  off  an  excessive  Wright,  as  t"  lighten  a 
person's  burdens."  (Cnthh :  KIUJ.  Syntjn.) 
eage,  *ese,  v.  t.  &  i.  [EASE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  free  from  pain  or  anything  which  disquiets, 
disturbs,  or  annoys  the  body;  to  relieve,  to  give 
relief  or  rest  to; 

"  We'll  walk  afoot  awhile  and  ease  our  legs." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  free  from  anxiety,  care,  or  solicitude ;  to 
relieve. 

"I  will  ease  my  heart." 

Shakesp.:  llenry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

3.  To  relievo  or  free  from  a  burden ;  to  lighten  of. 
"  Sing,  and  I'll  ease  thy  shoulders  of  thy  load." 

Dryden:   Virgil:  Eel.  ix.  91. 

4.  To  lighten  ;  to  make  easier  or  lighter. 

"  Now  therefore  ease  thou  somewhat  the  grievous  servi- 
tude."—2  Chron.  X.  4. 

6.  To  assuage,  to  mitigate,  to  alleviate,  to  allay. 
"  He  speaks  of  such  medicines  as  procure  sleep,   and 
tase  pain." — Arbuthnut. 

6.  To  render  less  difficult  or  more  practicable ;  to 
facilitate. 

7.  To  relieve  or  release  from  pressure  or  restraint ; 
to  make  looser,  to  move  or  shift  slightly ;  as,  to  ease 
&  nut  or  a  bar  in  machinery. 

8.  To  relieve  or  dismiss  from  an  office  or  post. 

"  He  is  sure 
To  be  eased  of  his  office." 

Massinger:  Unnatural  Combat,  ill.  2. 

9.  To   rob ;   as,  to  ease   a   person  of   his  purse. 
(.Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  relief  or  ease. 

"  To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal." 
Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  relax  one's  efforts  or  exertions. 

"They  also  rowed  right  through  to  Iffley  without  eas- 
ing."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

IT  (1)  Ease  her:  The  command  given  to  reduce 
the  speed  of  the  engines  of  a  steamer,  generally  pre- 
paratory to  the  order  to  "  stop  her." 

(2)  To  ease  away  or  off : 

Naut. :  To  slacken  [a  rope]  gradually. 

(3)  To  ease  a  ship : 

Naut. :  To  put  a  ship's  helm  hard  a-lee,  to  pre- 
vent her  pitching  when  close-hauled, 
eased,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EASE,  v.] 
*eag  e-ful,  a.    [Eng.  ease,  and  ful(l).^    Full  of 
ease,  quiet,  or  repose ;  quiet,  peaceful. 

"  I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud, 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 
Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  3. 

•eas/e-ful-lf,  adv.  [Ens.  easeful;  -ly.]  With 
ease  or  quiet ;  quietly,  peacefully. 

-ness,  ».    [Eng.  easeful;   -ness.]    The 


*eag  e-less,  a.    [Eng.  ease'  -less.j     Wanting  or 
destitute  of  ease  or  quiet;  uneasy. 

"  Send  me  some  tokens,  that  my  hope  may  live, 
Or  that  my  vastiest  thoughts  may  sleep  and  re^t." 
Ihinnc:  J'ueinn,  p.  l!l>4. 

eag  e-ment,  s.    [Eng.  ease;  •»«./.;.  | 
1.  Ordinary 


I.  The  act  of  easing,  relieving,  or  making  lighter ; 
alleviation,  mitigation. 

"  A  hopeful  confidence  in  God  for  the  removal  or  ease- 
ment of  our  afflictions." — Barrow:  Sermon,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  x. 

*2.  An  advantage,  convenience,  or  assistance;  a 
relief,  an  accommodation. 

"He  has  the  advantage  of  a  free  lodging,  and  some 
other  easements." — Swift. 

II.  Law:  A  liberty,  advantage,  or  privilege,  with- 
out profit,  which  one  proprietor  has  in  or  through 
the  estate  of  another,  distinct  from  the  ownership 
of  the  soil ;  as,  a  right  of  way,  a  water-course,  &c. 

eag -er,  s.  [Eng.  eas(e) ;  -er.'}  One  who  or  that 
which  gives  ease,  quiet,  or  relief.  (Trench:  On 
some  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  18.) 

eag  -l-lf,  *eas-e-ly,  *es-i-ly,  *es-y-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  easy;  -ly.] 

1.  Without  pain,  trouble,  annoyance,  or  anxiety; 
quietly,  tranquilly;  in  ease  or  quiet. 

"  Instead  of  passing  your  life  as  well  and  easily,  you  re- 
solve to  pass  it  as  ill  and  as  miserable  as  you  can." — 

2.  Smoothly,  quietly,  gently;  without  discord  or 
disturbance. 

3.  Smoothly,  evenly ;  without  jolting  or  shaking ; 
as,  A  carriage  runs  easily. 

"He  will  bear  you  easily,  and  reins  well." — Shakesp.- 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

4.  With  ease  or  facility ;  without  difficulty. 

"  Sounds  move  swiftly,  and  at  great  distance  ;  but  they 
require  a  medium  well  disposed,  and  their  transmission 
is  easily  stopped."— Bacon  Natural  History. 

5.  Without  great  exertion  or  sacrifice  of  labor  or 
expense. 


ily,  without 


"I  can  easily  resign  to  others  the  praise  of  your  illustri- 
ous family." — Dryden:  State  of  Innocence  (Dedic.). 

7.  Commodiously,  comfortably;  as,  A  coat  fits 
easily. 

eas   I  ness,  *es-y-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  easy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  at  ease;  rest, 
tranquillity,  comfort,  ease ;  freedom  from  pain ,  an- 
noyance, or  anxiety. 

"I  think  the  reason  I  have  assigned  hath  a  great  interest 
in  that  rest  and  easiness  we  enjoy  when  asleep." — Bay  On 
the  Creation. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  imparting  or  affording 
ease  or  comfort. 

3.  Freedom  from  stiffness,  constraint,  or  formality. 
"  Abstmse  and  mystic  thoughts  you  must  express 

With  painful  care,  but  seeming  easiness." 

Roscommon:  Art  of  Poetry. 

4.  Freedom  from  difficulty ;  ease,  facility. 
"Easiness  and  difficulty  are  relative  terms." — Tillotson. 

5.  The  quality  of  being  free  from  anything  which 
might  cause  difficulty;  freedom  from  hardness  or 
severity. 

"The  very  easiness  of  his  terms  will  be  one  of  the  black- 


east,  *eest,  *est,  a.,  s.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  edst=iu 
the  east;  cogn.  with  Icol.  austr;  Dan.  Ost;  Dut. 
oost ;  Sw.  ostan ;  Ger.  osten=th6  east ;  La  t.  aurora  = 
dawn,  the  east;  Gr.  eos=dawn;  Sansc.  ushas,  from 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  uro—to  burni  Fr.  est;  Sp. 
este.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Toward    the  rising  sun,  or  toward  that  point 
where  the  sun  rises  when  in  the  equinoctial. 

"  From  the  west  border  unto  the  east  border." — Exodus 
xlv.  7. 

2.  Coming  from  the  east. 

"  The  Lord  brought  an  east  wind  upon  the  land." — Exo- 
dus x.  13. 

B.  -4s  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language. 

I.  The  portion  of  the  horizon  at  or  toward  the 
point  in  tliq  heavens  described  under  II. 

2 
na 

tO     i  in  1 1  ,i,  \    j  j  M  i  <!.    .  viii'nii,     [  rj>i;u    otu.,      VVU11U  111   I  III' 

expression  "  the  Eastern  Question,"  Turkey,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  in  Europe,  is  specially  meant. 

II.  Astron.:  One  of  the  four  cardinal   points;  a 
point    toward    the  sunrise,  midway  between   the 
North  and  South  poles  of  the  heavens,  and  in  which 
the  sun  appears  to  rise  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes. 

C.  As  adv. :  In  an  easterly  direction  ;  toward  the 
east;  eastward. 

IT  Empire  of  the  East:  The  empire  founded  in  A. 
D.  395  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who  divided  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  Empire  into  two  parts,  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western,  between  his  two  sons, 
Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The  capital  of  the  Empire 
of  the  East  was  Constantinople,  that  of  the  Empire 
of  the  West  Rome. 

East  India,  s.  &  a. 

Geog. :  A  term  rarely  used  except  in  compounds 
(See  those  which  follow.) 

East  India  Company : 

Hist.:  In  its  original  form  "The  Governor  and 
Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the 
East  Indies ; "  so  the  Company  is  described  in  its 
charter,  r  •  -  - 
July  22 


ta«, 

commenced  a  career  of  conquest  which  placed 
nearly  the  whole  of  India  either  directly  or  indi- 
---  *•'  -----  '  —  iU-  ~ 


The  rise  of  such  power  excited  in  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment a  desire  to  reduce  it  under  their  control ; 
and  whon  as  early  as  1769  the  Company  wished  the 
loan  of  two  ships  of  the  line  and  some  frigates,  the 
ministry  in  granting  their  request  intimated  their 
intention  of  vesting  in  the  Admiral  powers  to  treat 
independently  on  all  maritime  affairs.  In  1773  the 
Home  Government  claimed  that  the  territorial 
acquisitions  of  the  Company  should  be  transferred 


trol  over  the  directors,  which  completely  destroyed 
the  independence  of  the  latter  body.  [CONTROL.] 
The  Company's  charter  was  renewed  with  a  few 


trade,  retaining  that  of  China.  This  last  was  taken 
away  in  1833.  The  next  renewal  that  of  1853,  was 
the  last  that  took  place.  The  Indian  mutinies  of 
J8?7'  J?58'  having  discredited  the  Company's  admin- 

™        ^  ° 


1,  s.    [Dut.  ezel;  Ger.  e»el=(l),  a  little  ass,       *• 
an  ass;  (2)  an  easel.] 

Painting :  A  wooden  frame  for  supporting  a  pict- 
ure during  its  execution. 


- 
spos 


"He  runs  to  his  easel  at  sunrise,  and  sits  before  it, 
caressing  his  picture,  all  day  till  nightfall." — Thackeray 
Netecomes,  ii.  117. 

IT  Painter's  easel :  [EASEL-ANIMALCULE.] 

easel-animalcule,  s. 

ZoDL:  What  was  once  believed  to  be  a  genuine 
genus  of  animals,  and  was  called  Pluteus,  but  is 
now  proved  to  be  only  the  larval  form  of  some 


:  a  freedom  from  reluct-    cutta  aramced'  - 

sumed  the  government  of  India.    Finally  the  East 

Give  to  him,  and  he  shall  but  laugh  at  your  easiness;    India  Stock  Redemption  Act,  passed  on  May  13 
ve  his  life,  but,  when  you  have  done,  look  to  your  own.1     1873,  but  not  operative  till  June  1.  1874,  at  the  latter 

date,  dissolved  the  Company  itself,  and  the  associa- 


,  - 

1T  For  the  difference  between  easiness  and  ease     tion  wnich  llad  bad  such  a  brilliant  but  checkered 

' 


see  EASE,  s. 

eag  -Ing  (1),  *eas-ln,  *.   [A  corruption  of  A.  S. 
e/ese=eaves  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  eaves  or  projecting  lower  edge  of  a  roof. 

2.  The  part  of  a  stack  where  it  begins  to  taper. 


career  ceased  to  exist. 

East  India  fly: 

Pharm. :  An  East  Indian  species  of  Cantharis  or 
blister  beetle,  larger  and  more  powerful  in  its 
action  than  the  ordinary  Spanish  fly  (q.  v.). 

East  Indies,  a.  pi. 

Geog.:  India,    the   Eastern    Peninsula   and    the 


easing-gang.  s.    A  course  of  sheaves  in  a  stack, 


"Oh,  man,  ye  should  hae  hadden  easel  to  Eippletrin-    or  slackening ;  easement. 
gan."-Soo(t.-  Guy  Mannering,  oh.  1.  eas  -SOl,  eas-Bil,  adv.     [EA9EL,  adv.} 


— St.    According 

to  the   geographical  location  of  the  country  over 
which  it  blows  it  has  a  good  or  evil  reputation. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  sh»n.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,    bench;     go.    ftem;     thin,    this;     aln,     ag;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-Won,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -cloua.     -slous  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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eastward 


said,  on  the  geographical  situation  of  Britain.  It 
often  comes  from  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  that 
when  they  are  frozen,  hence  it  is  cold ;  of  sea  it  has 
had  to  traverse  only  the  narrow  Baltic,  and  is 
therefore  dry.  In  Egypt  it  had  also  a  bad  reputa- 
tion: thus  we  read  of  "seven  thin  ears  of  corn 
"  blasted  with  the  east-wind."  (Gen.  xh.  6.)  Ino 
reason  was  that  it  came  dry  and  fiery  to  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  A  projecting 
portion  of  Arabia  between  Palestine  and  Meso- 
potamia made  the  east-wind  detrimental  also  to 
the  former  country ;  hence  it  is  said  in  Ezek.  xix.  U, 
"  the  east-wind  drieth  up  her  fruit. 

teast,  v.  i.  [EAST,  a.]  To  move  toward  the  east ; 
to  veer  from  the  north  or  south  toward  the  east ;  to 
orientate. 

eas  -t?r,  *ees-ter,  'es-ter,  *es-tere,  *ies-tre, 
*8es-tre,  «.  [A.  S.  easier,  edstran,  edstron  =  the 
paschal  feast,  Easter;  Out.  ooster;  M. .  H.  Ger. 
astern;  O.  H.  Ger.  Ostra,  Maro.  From  A.  S.  Entire; 
O  H.  Ger.  Ostara=a.  goddess  worshiped  by  the 
Teutonic  family  of  mankind.  She  was  patroness  of 
light  and  spring.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Eccles.  *  Ch.  Hist.:  The  appellation  given,  with 
some  small  variation  in  the  several  languages  and 
dialects,  by  the  nations  of  Teutonic  descent,  to  the 
festival  kept  in  commemoration  of  our  bavior  s 
resurrection.  [FESTIVAL.]  The  Latin  nations 


connected  with  the  New  Year  when  that  was  r 
oned  from  the  vernal  equinox. 

Easter-gift,  subst.  A  gift  presented  at  Easter ; 
Easter-due. 

Easter  Monday,  s. 

Calendar:  The  day  after  Easter  Sunday. 

Easter-offerings,  s.  vl.  Easter  dues  transmuted 
into  voluntary  gifts.  [EASTER  DUES.] 

'Easter-sermons,  s.  pi.  Sermons  supposed  to  be 
suitable  for  delivery  at  Easter,  btrange  to  tell, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  these  were  replete  with 
ludicrous  stories  and  jests,  designed  to  provoke 
"  Easter  laughter." 

Easter-tide,  s.    The  season  of  Easter. 

*Eas  -tSr-Hng,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  east;  -cr;  -liny.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  A  name  given  to  a  native  of  any  country 
lying  to  the  east  of  another;  a  neighbor  on  the 

ea|.  Spec.:  A  trader  or'native  of  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  other  countries  about  the  Baltic. 

"Certain  merchants  of  Norwaie,  Denmarke,  and  of 
others  those  parties,  called  Ostomanni,  or  (as  in  our  vul- 
gar language  we  tearme  them)  Easterltngs."— Holinshed: 
Hist,  of  Ireland  (an.  480). 

3.  A  piece  of  English  money  coined  in  the  reign 


•\smtic  continent.    The  vast  rela,^,^  ~-~ — - 
Russian  Empire  on  the  map  of  Europe,  or  of  1 
World,  and  the  knowledge  that  for  some  genera- 

j.; i i.  ;*.  l.««   ..»,..,,  1  1  K-  in^rojt  *f<i_  ralSO  t I1O  <1U PS- 
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are  endangered  by  the  preponderance  of  the  power 
just  mentioned,  with  its  semi-barbarous  hordes. 
The  majority  of  minds,  at  least  in  England,  m 
France,  and  in  Italy,  answer  that  some  danger  does 
exist,  and  with  them  the  "Eastern  Question  is 
simply  this :  How  is  the  further  proKress  of  Russia 


tion.  Jind  toward  J n<  1 1 ;i  *u  m»  wi *•«-»»  — •-  —  — 
effectively  resisted?  Of  old,  the  stereotyped  answer 
to  the  inquiry  was,  By  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  support  of  this  view 
the  Crimean  war  was  carried  on  from  1854  to  1S5O, 
both  the  great  parties  in  France  and  England  con- 
curring as  to  its  necessity,  the  only  dissentients 
being  a  small  minority  of  the  British  people  led. 
however,  by  Cobden,  Bright,  Mdner  Gibson,  and 

°  By7he  time  the  next  Russo-Ttirkish  war,  that  of 
1877-78,  took  place,  many  of  the  former  Turkish 
allies  had  begun  to  entertain  serious  dov 
whether  the  Crimean  war  had  been  just,  and 
whether  it  had  gained  any  lasting  advantage. 
Their  sympathies,  alienated  from.  Turkey  by  what 
werecallcd  the  "  Bulgarian  atrocities  "  [ATROCITY]. 
were  given  to  the  old  Christian  nationalities,  Scr- 


the 


"\"^« 

qi^  {  ,  in  ppan- 
and   in   Italian 


to  their  deliverance.  But  their  desire  is  that  the 
emancipated  Christians  shall  shake  off  Russian 
influence,  and,  prizing  their personalindependence, 
maintain  it.  if  need  be,  against  the  great  Northern 
.  A,  adlective  •  power,  and  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  encourage* 

t  •£%ZA*  toward  or  in  the  diction  of    QgJ^l  Cation  SSSfSfS 


German  traders. 

[Eng.  east;  -er;  -!y.] 


French  Pdgue  '(6.  Fr.  Pas. 

•jsh    Pascud;    in  Port.   Pascos;    am*  ***  ~™*™~ 
Pasqua.     From  the  same  source,  also,  the  word 
Pasche  has  been  introduced  into  Anglo-Saxon.  Thus       ,    ollu 
no  distinctively  Christian  name  exists  for  the  Res-    tne  east. 

urrection  festival,  one  of  the  two  being  of  ethnic       "These  give  us  a  view  of  the  most  easterly,  southerly, 
and  the  Other  of  Jewish  origin.  and  westerly  parts  of  England."— Oraunt:  Bills  of  m 

The  infinite  importance  attached  to  the  rising  of    talfty. 

.-_  ..,:„  ~«™.»i  that  MoTing  or   directed  toward  the  east:   as,  an 

•asterly  current,  to  move  in  an  easterly  direction 
3.  Looking  toward  the  east. 


should  come  to  an  end.    The  con- 
^        contrary,  estimate  the  long 


(TV  Jit  IVO  I'll  II  I|  *-*LI     i.  no  \jvni  1.1 ««.  j  i  *->     ,...™---.—   „-_  .- 

mpressed  Christians  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  less, 
ind  the  Turks  more  highly  than  their  political 
rival*,  and  are  prepared  to  defend,  and,  if  need  M, 
repeat  the  policy  of  the  Crimean  war  '  — *-  --•• "~ 


val;    the  actual  anniversary  or   n  *       -•  • 

must  have  been  peculiarly  sacred,  though  the  year    « 
A.  D.  68,  or  thereabout,  has  been  named  as  the  time 
of  the  formal  institution  of  Easter. 

In  the  second  century  a  dispute  as  to  the  time  ot 
the  observance  arose  between  the  (  hnstians  of 
Asia  Minor  and  those  of  the  West.  The  Asiatics, 
who  said  that  they  followed  the  example  of  John 
and  Philip,  held  their  paschal  feast  on  the  same  day 
as  the  Jews— viz.,  the  14th  day  or  full  moon  of  the 
month  Nisan,  or  Abib.  The  third  day  thereafter 
they  kept  the  Resurrection  festival.  The  t  hnstians 


or  breezes  are  kept  off  by 
" 


tnoy  K.t?[>u  LIIU  j.vw=ui.i.uvi»\'n  i.vav*i  •—.  j^^ 
of  the  West,  with  most  others,  alleging  that  they 
followed  Peter  and  Paul,  kept  the  Paschal  feast  on 
Saturday,  and  Easter  the  Sunday  following.  Those 
who  adhered  to  the  Eastern  practice  were  excom- 
municated for  it  by  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
finally  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  A.  D.  325,  established 
uniformity  by  making  the  Western  method  the  rule 

t 11  j^tMtatMulMM        Tho  oln    Kritish.  t.  e..  t  eltl 


the  World. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Toward  or  in  the  direction  of  the  east. 

2.  Coming  from  the  east ;  in  the  east. 

"The  winter  winds  still  easterly  do  keep. 

Drayton:  On  his  Lady  not  coming  to  London. 

eas'-tSrn,  *eas-terne,  a,   [A.  S.  edsterne.] 

1.  Situated  or  lying  in  the  east ;  oriental. 

2.  Lying  or  being  toward  the  east ;  easterly. 


»eas -tilt,    adv. 
east,  eastward. 

ffaut.  (ft  Surv. :  The  distance  eastward  from  a 
given  meridian ;  the  distance  made  by  a  ship  to  the, 
eastward. 

•east  -land,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  east,  and  land.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  the  east  country. 

"  Whiles  our  bread  would  be  too  long  a-cominp,  which 
made  some  of  the  eastland  soldiers  half-mutiny.  — 
Baillie:  Letters,  i.  176. 


c,.  jjyuiBui  uoiue  w,«« . B.  As  subst.:  The  eastern  part  or  countries  of 

"The  eastern  end  of  the  isle  rises  up  in  precipices.'  —  Europe. 

Addison.  "Mr    Normand  Galloway  was  brunt  becaus  he  was  in 

1.  Going  eastward  or  in  the  direction  of  the  east.  the  fiatlana,  and  cam  home  and  married  ane  «?/«,  ct">r 

•A  «h                      ,s  no  certain  method  in  either  her  east-  trair  the  forme  of  the  Pope's  institution!!;  hot  if  he  had 

A  ship  at  seat                                                    tunt  sailinirs  h         „.  thousand  whores  he  had  nevir  beine  quarrelled. 


cniircn  went  wmi  mo  x^anv  «."  i/i»»o  w»«*v*v  •~"---^^  •« 
if  the  first  missionaries  had  come  from  that  quarter, 
and  did  not  accept  the  Western  view  till  about 

A       T)        t  r*'  I 

The  Jewish  months  being  lunar,  and  the  months 
of  our  own  calendar- neither  lunar  nor  in  any  way 
astronomic-Easter  is  a  movable  festival.  It  is 
always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which 
happens  upon  or  next  after  the  twenty-first  day  of 


4.  Looking  toward  the  east. 

"Th1  angel  caught 


— Pitscottie:  Chronicle,  p.  367. 

«easf-land-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  eastland;  -ish.]     Be- 

••  xn  BUROI  U»UBUI  longing  to,  or  coming  from,  an  eastern  cou 

Our  ling'ring  parents,  and  to  th'  eastern  gate  district. 

Led  them  direct."  Milton:  r.  L.,  lii.  631-39.  "They  had  among  them  three  languages,  but  I  should 

'  ling  to  the  east  or  the  empire  of  the  east,    rather  think  that  they  °»'y  «««~  ""  r^an    KeTt^'f 
"°™    chnrch«  first  did  Christ  embrace."  low  Dutch,  and  ea,tland,,h  Dutch.'  -Vmtwa:  Be, I.  of 

Stirling    Doomesday,  Xinth  Hour.        Dec.  Intell.,  ch.  vll. 

church,  s.  *eas  -tie,  adv.  [EASEL,  adv.]  To  the  eastward  of. 

<fe  Ch   Hist.  •  The  Greek  Church  which       easf-llng,  *east-lin,  a.    [A.  S.  <  ' 

1    Easterly. 


1     Thn  fnrt'uomu          KffUunol    (C  Cft.  litsl..    AUK  vjreeK.  VJIHAIVH  **i,i^ii         caov     A*" 

fc«-S5SK^«-.«!« 

EngliSi  Parliament  providing  for  the  change  from    distinguished  from  the  Western  ^™^£?™d 
T^C^..  „-«  f. .^u,.  ;n  fTuri  rocr^octs.    ifcmoti-nnolis  at  Rome  and  was  ruled  05  tae  rapacj . 


, 
of  calculating  it  for_ any 


Ranisav  Poems,  ii.  84. 

jnt  nroviding for  tlie change  irom    rtistmguisneo.  irom  mo  HBOI.OIU  yuu.>,..  "-•- 

old^o°neVsty'ie.     They  are  faulty  in  two  respects,    its  metropolis  at  Rome  and  was  ruled  by  the  Papacy.       gast -llns,  adv.    [EASTLING.]    Toward  the  east ; 
They  substitute  the  full  moon  for  the  Uth  day  of  the       Eastern  Empire,  «.  eastward.  H.  „>,„,,„»• 

^en^^Ea^f  ^K^    &&££*&&  »e«^  Ay  hading «„„,.,  'SSSgfg**  ,  M. 

Ma-Ji.22,_and_astlate  asApril^^  For  the  method    ^^^^9^^^^^^^^       east -Ward.  *est-ward,  «!„.  &  a.    [A.  S.  edste- 

•      •  *-  t.          .          _i          **r,n*.A     "I 

the  direction  of  the 

ren  cnonsana  ruyo  iuc  «.  —ies  and  thorns  among. 
Some  eastward,  and  some  westward,  and  all  wrong. 
Ceteper:  Hope,  280,  281. 

B.  As  adj.:  Directed  or  extended  toward  the 
east  •,  eastern. 

-The  eastward  eitensioa  of  this  vast  tract  was  un- 
known."— Marsden  (Oyilvie). 


ix 'trin  witn  in*  nuii'iiiin  "Ji  v^vju  ^  uiii»  i.  ^  i  --  —  — -  _. 

wlfen,  in  A.  D.394,  Valentinian,  himself  ruling  at    weard.] 


other  movable  feasts  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 


ttllu    lllu    ,,  uov  VWM*  BMW •  —        Ji-11      A        F\     1  I^Q 

Empire  is  held  to  have  continued  till  A.  D.  14.M, 

,    *^     . .         i   •     i-      •  j .        _  _nni..i  w^rl    Ki'  tlirtTiirlf-;   und 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk, 


who. 


fall,     father;     we.    wet,     here,     camel.    h 
s6n;     mute,    otib,    ciire,    unite,    ctir,   jrflle. 


there; 
full;     try. 


Pi  t, 
Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


eastwards 

€ast-Ward§,  adv.  [EASTWARD.]  Toward  tin* 
east ;  eastward,  easterly. 

"Such  were  the  accounts  from  the  remotest  parts  i-ntt- 
wards."— JUarsd en  (()(/// ctt •  <. 

Sag'-?,  *eas-ie,  *es-y,  a.  &adv.  [Eng.  ease;-y.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Quiet,  at  ease,  at  rest ;  free  from  pain,  disturb- 
ance, or  annoyance. 

2.  Not  causing  pain;  not  attended  with  pain. 
"All  deaths  are  too  few,  the  sharpest  too  easy." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

3.  Free  from  anxiety  or  solicitude ;  at  case,  tran- 
quil. 

"And  you  believe,  then,  that  his  mind  was  eauyf 

Wordsworth:  The  Brothers. 

4.  Free  from  anything  which  would  cause  pain, 
disturbance,  or  discomfort. 

5.  In  comfortable  circumstances ;  well-to-do. 
"They  should  be  allowed  each  of  them  such  a  rent  as 

would  make  them  easy." — Swift. 

6.  Sufficient  to  relieve  from  anxiety  or  solicitude ; 
freeing  from  labor  or  care. 

7.  Yielding  or  complying  easily    or    with  little 
resistance ;  credulous. 

"Juries  were  no  longer  so  easy  of  belief  as  during  the 
panic  which  had  followed  the  murder  of  Godfrey." — 
Jfacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

8.  Ready;  not  unwilling;  not  strict. 

"He  was  an«sy  man  to  give  penance." 

rlmurer:  C.  T.  (Prol.),  223. 

9.  Free  from  constraint,  stiffness,  or  formality; 
not  stiff  or  formal. 

"His  manners  so  gracious  and  easy,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible not  tolovehim." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Em/.,  ch.  viii. 

10.  Smooth,  flowing,  fluent ;  free  from  stiffness  or 
harshness. 

"  Praise  the  easy  vigor  of  a  line, 
Where  Denham's  strength  and   Wallers  sweetness  join." 

Pope;  Essay  on  Criticism,  360,  861. 

11.  Free  from  difficulty;  not  difficult;  not  requir- 
ing great  labor,  exertion,  or  effort. 

"How  much  it  is  in  everyone's  power  to  make  resolu- 
tions to  hiinsi-1  f .  such  as  he  may  keep,  is  easy  for  every 
one  to  try."— Locke. 

12.  Not  causing  difficulty  or  trouble. 

"  The  whole  island  was  probably  cut  into  several  easy 
ascents,  and  planted  with  variety  of  palaces." — Addison: 
On  Italy. 

*13.  Easily  procured ;  hence  indifferent,  poor. 

"Wine  that  was  but  easie  and  BO-BO." — L'dall:  Apoph. 
of  Erasmus,  p.  848. 

14.  Gentle,  moderate. 

15.  Well-fitting. 

II.  Comm.:  Not  straitened  or  restricted  as 
regards  money;  plentifully  supplied;  opposed  to 
tight. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  an  easy  manner;  without  exertion,  labor,  or 
trouble. 

2.  Without  troubling  one's  self;  without  anxiety 
or  solicitude ;  as,  He  took  things  very  easy. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Rowing:  A  relaxation  of  effort;  a  diminution  of 
speed, 

"  [He]  started  for  Baitsbite,  which  was  reached  with  the 
accustomed  easies." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  easy  and 
ready :  "  Easy  marks  the  freedom  of  being  done ; 
ready  the  disposition  or  willingness  to  do :  the 
former  refers  mostly  to  the  thing  or  the  manner, 
the  latter  to  the  person ;  the  thing  is  easy  to  be  done, 
the  person  is  ready  to  do  it:  it  is  easy  to  make  pro- 
testations of  friendship  in  the  ardor  of  the  moment; 
but  every  one  is  not  ready  to  act  up  to  them,  when 
it  interferes  with  his  convenience  or  interest.  As 
epithets  both  are  opposed  to  difficult,  but  agreeably 
to  the  above  explanation  of  the  terms,  the  former 
denotes  a  freedom  from  such  difficulties  or  obsta- 
cles as  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  the  latter 
an  exemption  from  such  as  lie  in  the  temper  and 
character  of  the  person:  hence  we  say  a  person  is 
easy  of  access  whose  situation,  rank,  employments, 
or  circumstances  do  not  prevent  him  from  admit- 
ting others  to  his  presence :  he  is  ready  to  hear  when 
he  himself  throws  no  obstacles  in  the  way.  when 
he  Jends  a  willing  ear  to  what  is  said.  So  likewise 
a  task  is  said  to  be  easy ;  a  person's  wit,  or  a  per- 
son's reply,  to  beready :  a  young  man  who  has  birth 
and  fortune,  wit  and  accomplishments,  will  find  an 
easy  admittance  into  any  circle :  the  yery  name  of  a 
favorite  author  will  be  a  ready  passport  for  tho 
works  to  which  it  may  be  affixed.  When  used  ad- 
verbially, they  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other. 
A  man  is  said  to  comprehend  easily  who,  from 
any  cause,  finds  a  thing  easy  to  be  comprehended : 
he  pardons  readily  who  has  a  temper  ready  to  par- 
don." (Crabb,-  Eng.Synon.) 


1585 


eave 


'easy-borrowed,  a.    Assumed  with  cape;  coun-       eat,  8.    [A.  S.  <£?.]  Tho  act  of  eating;  thus  a  thint' 
forfeited  with  tlie  appearance  of  naturalness.  is  said  to  bo  "guile  to  tho  eat    when  it  is  grateful 

to  the  palate.    (Scotch.)    [EAT,  ti.] 
eat -a-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  eat;  -able.'] 

A.  As  adj. :  That  may  or  can  be  eaten ;  fit  to  be 
eaten ;  proper  for  food,  edible. 

'  What  fish  can  any  shore  or  British  sea-town  show 
That's  eatalile  to  us,  that  it  doth  not  bestow 
Abundantly  thereon?"— Dragton:  Polyolbion,  e.  26. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  that  may  or  can  be  eaten ; 
anything  fit  or  proper  for  food. 

"  If  you  all  sorts  of  persons  would  engage, 
Suit  well  your  eatables  to  every  age." 

King:  Art  of  Cookery,  214,  215. 

IT  Eatable  birds'  nests: 

1.  Lit.:  The  nests  of  the  esculent  swallow,  Cotlo- 
calia  esculenta. 

2.  Gelidium,  a  genus  of  Algals. 


"This  is  a  slave,  whose  easy-bornm-i'il  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows." 

N/xiAvsji.;  Lear,  ii.  4. 

easy-chair,  s.  An  arm-chair  stuffed  and  padded 
for  resting  or  reclining  in. 

"  Laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais'  easy-chair." 

Pope:  I>u»ct\t'i.  i.  22. 

easy-going,   adj.    Taking   things  in   an   easy 
manuiT. 
easy-hearted,  a.    Of  an  easy,  quiet  disposition. 

"  Thou  eas  {/-hearted  tiling,  with  thy  wild  race 
Of  weeds  and  flowers."  —  Wordsworth:  Farewell. 

easy-minded,  a.  Having  an  easy,  willing  mind 
or  disposition. 

"  He,  on  hie  part, 
Generous  and  easy-mi  mini,  was  not  free." 

Wurdsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

eas.  '-f,  v.  t.&  i.    [EASY,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  relax  one's  efforts  or  exer- 
tions.   (Especially  in  rowing.) 

"They  .  .  .  were  not  catted  until  reaching  Iffley 
Lasher.1'  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  relax  one's  efforts  or  exertions. 
eat,  *eate,  *ete,  *eten,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  etan; 

cogn.  with  Dut.  eten;  Icel.  eta;  Sw.  ata;  Dan.  cede; 
Goth,  itan;  O.  H.  Ger.  ezzan,  ezan;  M.  H.  Ger. 
ezzen;  Ger.  essen;  Ir.  &  Gael,  ith;  Lat.  edo;  Gr. 
edd,  all=toeat.] 

A.  Transitive; 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  chew  in  the  mouth  and  swallow  as  food. 
"Hora  and  houudes  thei  ete,  vnnethis  skaped  non." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  75. 

2.  To  devour,  to  destroy. 

"  Locusts  shall  eat  the  residue  of  that  which  is  escaped 
from  the  hail."  —  Exod.  x.  6. 
II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  corrode,  to  consiime    away;  as,  Rust  eats 
away  iron  ;  A  cancer  eats  away  the  flesh. 

"There  arises  a  necessity  of  keeping  the  surf  ace  even, 
either  by  pressure  or  eating  medicines."—  Sharp.-  Surgery. 

2.  To  consume,  to  waste. 

"Princes  overbold  have  eat  our  substance." 

Tennyson:  Lotos  Eaters,  120. 
*3.  To  devour  or  consu.no  the  property  of. 
"  What  a  number  of  men  eat  Timon!" 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 
*4.  To  swallow  up. 

"The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 
*5.  To  outlast. 

"  Your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my  sufferance."  —  Shakcsp.i 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

*6.  To  put  an  end  to,  to  destroy, 

"Time's  office  is  to  eat  up  errors." 

Shakeap..-  Rape  of  Lucrece,  937. 

7.  To  wear  away,  as  with  care  or  anxiety. 
"  But  thou,  most  fine,  most  honored,  most  renowned, 
Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up." 

Shakfsp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.  ,  iv,  5. 

*8.  To  enjoy;  to  receive  as  a  reward. 

"  If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of 
the  land."—  Isaiah  i.  19. 

9.  To  take  back,  to  retract. 

"They  cannot  hold,  but  burst  out  those  words  which 
afterward  they  are  forced  to  eat."  —  Hakewill;  On  Provi- 
dence. 

B.  Intransitive  : 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  chew  and  swallow  as  food. 

2.  To  take  food  ;  to  eat  a  meal  ;  to  feed. 

"  He  that  will  not  eat  till  he  has  a  demonstration  that  it 
will  nourish  him  .  .  .  will  have  little  else  to  do  but  sit 
still  and  perish."  —  Locke. 

3.  To  go  to  meals,  to  take  meals. 

"  How  is  it  that  he  eateth  with  publicans  and  sinners?  "  — 
Mark  ii.  16. 

*4.  To  partake  of  as  food. 

"  Have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner?" 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  8. 
5.  To  taste,  to  relish. 

"It  eat*  dryly."—  Shakesp.:  AlVs  Well,  i.  1. 
II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  make  way  by  corrosion  ;  to  corrode  ;  to  gnaw 
or  wear  away  ;  as,  Rust  eats  into  iron. 

"Their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a  canker."—!  Tim.  ii.  17. 

2.  To  cause  consumption  or  waste. 

"  A  prince's  court  eats  too  much  into  the  income  of  a 
poor  state."  —  Addison:  On  Italy. 

3.  To  enter  into,  as  though  by  corrosion. 

"The  plague  of  sin  has  even  altered  Ms  nature,  and 
eaten  into  his  very  essentials."  —  South. 


eat  -age  (age  as  Ifc),  s.  [Ens.  eat;  -age.]  Food 
for  horses  ana  cattle  trom  the  aftermath.  [EDDISH.J 

"  Lammasland  —  that  is,  grass  land  the  right  of  mowing; 
the  meadows  of  which  belongs  to  one  person  and  the  eat- 
age  to  another."  —  Notes  and  Queries,  Dec.  80,  1880,  p.  548. 

*eat9he,  «.    [ADZE.]    An  adze  or  addice. 

"  Ony  man  that  has  said  to  ye,  I  am  no  gratefu'  for  the- 
aituation  of  Queen's  cooper,  let  me  hae  a  whample  at  him 
wi'  mine  eatche—  that's  a1."—  Scott.-  Bride  of  Lummermoor, 
ch.  xxv. 

eat  -en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EAT,  D.] 

eat-Sr,  «.    [Eng.  eat;  -er.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  eats. 

"  A  knave,  a  rascal,  an  eater  of  broken  meats."— 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

2.  One  who  partakes  of  food;  as,  He  is  a  poor 
eater. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  corrosive. 

2.  A  devourer,  a  destroyer. 

"  An  eater  of  youth."  —  Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  927. 

3.  A  footman,  a  lackey. 

"  Bar  the  door!  where  are  all  my  eaters  f"  —  Ben  Jonsoni 
".piaxne,  ill.  2. 

*eath,  *ethe,  a.  &  adv.    [A.  S.  eath.} 

A.  At  adj.  :  Easy,  not  difficult. 

*'  Where  ease  abounds  yt's  eath  to  doe  amis." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  lit.  40. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Easily,  readily. 

"  Who  hath  the  world  not  tryed, 
From  the  right  way  full  eath  may  wander  wide." 

Spenser:  Mother  Ilubberd's  Tale,  404. 

eat  -Ing,  *eat-lnge,  *eat-yng,  *et-ing,  'etynge, 
pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.  [EAT,  v.~] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  partaking  of  food. 

"  Every  man  according  to  his  eating  shall  make  you 
count  for  the  lamb."  —  Exodus  xii.  4. 

eating-house,  s.  A  house  where  food  is  sold 
•eady  dressed. 

"  A  hungry  traveler  stept  into  an  eating-house  for  a 
dinner."  —  L'  Estrange. 

eating-room,  s.   A  dining-room. 

eau  (pron.  o),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ag«a=water.] 
Water  ;  used  in  composition  to  designate  various 
spirituous  waters,  and  especially  perfumes. 

eau-cre"ole,  s.  A  liquor  distilled  in  Martinique 
from  the  flowers  of  the  Mammee  apple,  Mammea 
americana,  with  spirits  of  wine.  It  is  very  highly 
esteemed. 

eau-de-Cologne,  .-•. 

Phar.  :  A  scent  consisting  of  a  solution  of  volatile 
oils  in  alcohol.  Tho  composition  of  the  mixture  of 
the  oils  varies,  but  they  consist  chiefly  of  those 
extracted  from  the  rind  and  the  flowers  of  species 
of  Citrus.  The  alcohol  must  be  free  from  fusel  oil, 
and  the  volatile  oils  pure  and  free  from  resin.  The 
solution  must  not  be  too  strong,  and  the  scents  so 
blended  that  no  individual  oil  can  be  detected. 

eau-de-Javelle,  ». 

Phar.  :  A  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite,  NaClO. 
(Watts:  DM.Chem.) 

eau-de-luce,  8. 

Phar.  :  Aqua  lucice,  a  milky  mixture  of  rectified 
oil  of  amber,  with  alcohol  and  ammonia.  It  is  used 
in  India  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  venomous 
serpents. 

eau-de-Vle,  s.  Brandy  ;  specif,  the  less  perfectly 
purified  varieties,  the  best  being  calleu  Cognac 
(q.  v.). 

*eave,  f  .  t.    [EAVES.]    To  shelter  as  under  eaves 
"  To  eave  from  rain  the  staring  ruff." 

Ward:  England's  Reformation,  c.  1.,  p.  102. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -We,    -die,    Ac,  =  bel.     del. 
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eaves 

eaves.,  *evese,  s.  [A.  S.  efese;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
ups;  Sw.  dial.  «Jfs=eaves;  Goth.  ubizwa=a.  porch ; 
A.  S.  efesiuti=to  clip,  shear,  shave.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Arch. :  The  lower  «dge  of  a  roof  which 
projects  beyond  the  wall,  and  serves  to  throw  off 
the  water  which  falls  on  the  roof. 

"  The  sparrows  peep,  and  quit  the  sheltering  eaves." 
Coteper:  Task,  v.  66. 

2.  Fig. :  The  eyelids,  the  eyelashes. 

"  Closing  fares  of  wearied  eyes.'* 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriain,  livi. 

IT  The  word  is  a  singular  substantive,  but  the 
final  s  is  often  mistaken  for  the  sign  of  the  plural: 
whence  wo  find  a  fictitious  singular  form,  eave. 

eaves-board,  eave-board,  s. 

Arch.:  A  feather-edge  board,  nailed  above  and 
across  the  lower  ends  of  the  rafters,  to  tilt  up  the 
lower  edge  of  the  lowest  course  of  slates  so  that  the 
next  course  may  lie  flatly  upon  them. 

eaves-catch,  «. 

_Jr<-A.:  The  same  as  EAVES-BOARD  (q.  v.). 

eaves-drip,  s. 

Old  Law:  An  ancient  custom  or  law  that  no  pro- 
prietor was  allowed  to  build  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  the  boundary  of  his  land,  so  as  to  throw 
the  eaves-drop  or  drip  on  to  his  neighbor's  land. 

eaves-drop,  s.  The  drip  or  water  -which  drops 
from  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

eaves-drop,  v.  i. 

1.  To  listen  under  the  eaves  of  a  house,  in  order 
to  catch  what  may  be  said  indoors. 

"  Telling  of  some  politicians  who  were  wont  to  eaves- 
drop in  disguises."—  Hilton:  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

2.  To  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  or 
overhearing  the  conversation  of  others. 

eaves-dropper,  s. 

1.  One  who  listens  under  windows  in  order  to 
catch  what  may  be  said  indoors. 

"  Under  oar  tents  I'll  play  the  ernes-dropper." 

Shakesp.:  Kichard  III.,  v.  3. 

2.  One  who  watches  for  opportunities  of  over- 
hearing the  conversation  of  others. 

eaves-dropping,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [E  AVES-DBOP,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  watching  for 
opportunities  of  overhearing  the  conversation  of 
others. 

eaves-lead,  s. 

Build. :  A  leaden  gutter  inside  a  parapet. 

eaves-molding,  c. 

Arch. :  The  molding  immediately  below  the  eaves ; 
as  a  cornice. 

eaves-trough,  s.  A  trough,  usually  of  tinned 
iron,  suspended  beneath  the  eaves  to  catch  the  drip. 
It  is  held  by  a  strap  or  hanger,  which  may  have 
means  for  the  vertical  adjustment  of  the  trough,  so 
as  to  give  it  the  required  fall  in  the  length  of  the 
eaves. 

*6-bap-tI-za  -tion,  a.  ["Lat.  e=ex=out,  and  Eng. 
T>avtiz(e) ;  -ation.]  A  cutting-off  from  the  benefits 
of  oaptism. 

"  Trying  the  metal  and  temper  of  its  censures  by 
ebaptizations."—Oauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  19. 

ebb,  *ebbe,  «.  [A.  S.  e66a=ebb,  ebban=to  ebb; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  eb,  eb6e=ebb,  ebben—to  ebb;  Dan. 
ebbe;  Sw.  efcfe=ebb,  «66a=to  ebb.  From  the  same 
root  as  EVEN  (q.  v.).  (Sfcea*.)] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  reflux  of  the  tide ;  the  return  of  the  tide- 
water toward  the  sea. 

"After  an  ebbe  of  the  node  euerilkon  thei  found." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  106. 

2.  The  ebbing  tide ;  the  ebb-tide. 
"Cambridge will  have  a  short  spin  on  the  ebb  today." 

—London  Daily  Telegraph. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A   flowing   or   falling   back;  decline,  failure, 
decay. 

"The  greatest  age  for  poetry  was  that  of  Augustas 
Ccesar,  yet  painting  was  then  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  per- 
haps sculpture  was  also  declining."—  Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

2.  Slow  course. 

"  I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time 
From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  24. 

ebb,  v.  i.    [EBB,  «.]  ' 

1.  Lit. :  To  follow  back  toward  the  sea ;  to  re- 
turn to  the  sea.  (Said  of  the  tide.) 

"  The  sea  nowe  ebbeth  and  now  it  floweth." 

Ootcer:  C.  A.     (Prol.) 
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2.  Fig. :  To  decline,  to  decay,  to  recede. 
"  Low  as  that  tide  has  ebbed  with  me." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Laxt  Minstrel,  iv.  2. 

If  To  ebb  and  flow :  To  rise  and  fall,  to  increase 
and  decrease. 

"  Merciless  proscription  ebbs  and  flows." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*ebb,  »ebbe,  a.    [EBB,  s.] 

1.  Low,  not  deep,  shallow. 

"  The  water  there  is  otherwise  verie  low  and  ebb." — Hol- 
land: Plinie,  bk.  xxxi.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Not  deep  in  the  ground,  close  to  the  surface. 


ebony-tree 


eb  -la-nine,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Chem.:   A   volatile    crystalline   spirit,    obta 
from  crude  pyroxylic  spirit.    [PYROXANTHIXI:. 


obtained 

| 


[Arab,   iblis,  ablis.    (Or/,,- 
.  regard  it  as  moaning  prop- 

a being  who  despairs  of  God's  mercy.! 
Muhammetlnn  Theol.:   The  Prince  of  Darkness, 


gb'-lis,  Ib-lees,  s. 

aao.)    The  Musselman 
ly 


. 
the  Devil  or  Satan  of  the  Musst'lmans. 

"  And  from  its  torments  'scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  i'MiV  throne." 

Byron:  Giaour. 

e-b6e,  «.  &a.    [A  West  Indian  word.] 
A.  As  substantive: 


country. 
(See  the      eboe-tree,  s. 


"The  roots  of  the  apple-tree,  olive,  and  cypresses  lie  Ethnol.:  The  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  by 

very  ebbe."— Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  rxii.  planters   and  others,  to   the   slaves    brought   from 

*ebb  -ness,  s.    [Eug.  ebb;  -ness.}    Shallowncss.  the  Bight  of  Benin,  who  were  a  sickly,  despondent 

"  Their  ebbness  would  never  take  up  hie  depth." — Ruth- 
erford: Letters,  pt.  i.,  ep.  137.  B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  Ebocs  or  their 

ebb  -Ing,  pr. par.,  a.  &s.    [EBB,  f.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.  : 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  reflux  or  ebb  of  the  tide. 

"  It  was  here  also  much  discoursed,  how  the  river  to 
some  had  had  its  ttowings,  and  what  ebbings  it  has  had 
while  others  have  gone  over."—  Bttnyan:  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, pt.  ii. 

2.  Fig.:  A  decaying,  declining,  or  wasting  away.    son.    From  the  expression  itself  we  may  conjecture 

ebb'-tlde.s.    [Eng.  ebb,  and  tide.}    The  retiring    gj^jj,.1^  •""it^howeve'r  Inoro  Hki-ly  that'a'method 
tide ;  the  reflux  of  the  tide.  ^f  expeUing  tll^  smoko  in  balls  or  rings-a  feat  much 

E-beT-I-ans.,  s.  pi.    [Named  after  Ebel,  a  Prus-    affected  by  veteran  smokers— is  meant. 
sian  archdeacon,  one  of  the  founders.]  .     "The  rare  corollary  and  practice  of  the  Cuban  eboli- 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  revivalist  sect  which  arose    in    KO-    lion."— Ben  Jonson:  Erery  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  ill.  L 


their  hair. 

S-b&l-l  -tion,  s.    [Probably  a  corrupt,  of  ebulli- 
ld    /ion.]    A  particular  method  of  smoking.     Gilford 
*"    Bays :  "  I  regret  my  inability  to  furnish  any  informa- 
tion on  this  term,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  Jon- 


nigsberg,  Prussia,  about  A.  D.  1836,  the  Archdeacon 
Ebel  and  Dr.  Diestel  being  its  leaders.  They  be- 
lieved in  spiritual  marriage.  In  1839  sentence  was 
passed  against  their  leaders,  who  were  charged 
with  unsound  doctrine  and  impure  lives,  but  it  was 
removed  in  1842.  Their  enemies  called  the  sect 
Muckers,  i.  e.,  in  German,  Hypocrites.  (Hepum-th 
Dixon,&c.) 
gb-Sn-a  -58-88,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  ebenus;  Gr.  ebenos= 


*eb'-6n,  a.  &  s.    [EBONY.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Consisting  of  ebony ;  made  of  euony. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  ebony ;  ebony-colored,  black. 

"  Ebon  locks 
As  glossy  as  a  heron's  wing." 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 


B.  As  subst.  :  Ebony. 

"To  write  those  plagues  that  then  were  coming  on 
Doth  ask  a  pen  of  ebon  and  the  night." 

Vrayton-  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  iv. 

T  .•»•>-«...    [En,,  efcmt,)  ,'  **.]    A  worker  in 

entire  and  coriaceous,    are   alternate;  stipules  0;    e 


the  ebony-tree  (Diospyros  ebenum) ,  ebony,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.J 
Bot. :  Ebenads.    An  order  of  plants,  alliance  Gen- 


, 

inflorescence  axillary  ;  flowers  with  the  sexes  sepa-  eb  -on-ite,  «.     [Eng.  ebnn(y)  ;  -ite.]     Mr.  wood- 

rate  or  occasionally  nermaphrodite  ;  calyx  in  three  year's  name  for  wnat  is  generally  known  as  hard 

to  seven  divisions  ;  persistent  corolla,  monopetal-  rubber.     It  is  a  vulcanite  with  a  larger  proportion 

ous,  hypogynous,  deciduous,  its  limb  with  three  to  of   sulphur  and  certain  added  ingredients.     The 

seven  divisions  ;  stamens  twice  or  sometimes  four  proportion  of  sulphur  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  per 

times  as  many,  rarely  the  same  number  as  the  seg-  cent.,  and  to  this  may  be  added  certain  amounts  of 

ments  of  the  corolla  ;  stigma  simple,  sessile,  radiat-  shellac,  gutta-percha,  sulphates  of  zinc,  antimony, 


come  from  India  and  the  other  parts  of  the  tropics  ;  The  compound,  despite  its  name,  may    resemble 

a  few  are  found  as  far  north  as  Switzerland.    In  horn,  ivory,  bone,  wood,  &c.     It  is  also  called  Vul- 

1845Lindleyenumerated  nine  genera,  and  estimated  cauite  (q.  v.). 

the  known  species  at  160.    They  are  known  by  the  *gb  _0n-lze,  r.  /.    [Eng.  ebon(y)  ;  -i*e.]    Tomake 

»5M    T<fe  SMtf  v^ynsouarDdTherne  «f  §»  color  of  ebony  \  to  make  bfack. 

is  no  genus  Ebenum,  the  typical  genus  of  the  order  *eb  -on-lzed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EBONIZE.J 

is  Diospyros  (q.  v.).  eb  -on-f,  *eb  -6n-Ie,    *ebon,  *ebene,  «.  &  a. 

e-be  -nads,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  eben(us~),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  [Fr.   ebene;  Prov.  eba;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  ebano; 

pi.  suff.  -od».]    [EBENACEJ5.]  Lat.  ebenus;  GT.ebeiios;  Pen.,  Arab.  &Hmd.  abnoos, 

Bot  •  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order  abnun,  all  from  Hob.  liahhemm,  habni=stony  ;  eben 

Ebeuaceee  (q.  v.).  =a  stone,  with   reference    to  the  hardness  of  the 

°f°r 


I-bi-6n-ites,  ..  pi.     [Etym..  doubtful.] 


-  The "rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
The   translation    is    probably  correct. 


of  those  Jewish  converts  who  considered  the  Mosaic 
law  as  still  binding.  In  the  first  century  they  wore 
in  communion  with  their  fellow  Christians,  whether 

these  were  more  liberal-minded  Jews  or  converts  -     -      -          .  T^J            .  ,hv  merchar                   thev 

from  some  Gentile  faith.     In  the  second  century  b^'%2?t™£l£?ti*. T?vT>  anVe^.-I 

they  withdrew  from  communion  with  the  rest  of  £2Pj.Brxvji  15 

the  church  and  formed  a  sect  called  Nazareries  or  _  '          "     ' 

Ebionites.    Then  the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites  B.  As  adject 

became  distinct  sects,  the  latter  being  the  more  ex-  1.  Made  of  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  wood 

treme  of  the  two,  they  believing  Jesus  to  have  been  called  ebony. 

a  mere  man.    They  admitted,  however,  that  He  was  2.  Pertaining  to  any  one  of  the  trees  which  fur- 

an  ambassador  from  God,  and  Himself  possessed  of  nish  it. 

Divine  power.    They  not  merely  observed  the  Mo-  TJ  American  Ebony :  Brya  (Amerimnum)  ebenus, 

saic  law,  but  superadded  all  the  traditions  of  the  by  Paxton  called  H'heeleria  ebenus. 

Pharisees.    They  limited  the  number  of  the  apos-  -hnn_  trpp    * 

ties  to  twelve,  to  leave  no  room  for  St.  Paul,  to  ee>  s- 

whom  they  felt  antipathy  for  having  refused  to  im-  Bot. :  Diospi/ros  ebenus.    It  is  a  large  treegrowmg 

se  the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  upon  the  Gentile  in  Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  &c.    [Dioa- 


pose  the  yoke 

churches.    (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  iii.) 


Pl'EOS.] 


fate     fat     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father:     we     w«t,     here,     camel,    hgr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     work.     wh6.     sin;     mute     cub     cttre,     unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


eboulement 
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eccentric 


e-bou  le-ment,    5.    [Fr.,  from    Sbouler=to   fall 

•down.] 

1.  Fort.:  The  falling  down  or  crumbling  away  of 
the  walls  of  a  fortress. 

2.  Geol. :  A  sudden  fall  or  slip  of  rock  in  a  mount- 
ainous district. 

e-brac  -tS-ate,  e-brac  -te-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  e-ex 
—out,  away,  and  Eng.  bracteate,  bracteat>'d.\ 

Bot.;  Deprived  of  Ibracts. 

"  Giving  rise  to  the  ebracteated  inflorescences  of  Cru- 
ciferae  and  some  Boraginacese." — Balfuur;  Botany,  §  845. 

e-brac -tS-6-late,   a.     [Lat.   e  =  without,   and 

bracteola  =  i\  thin  leaf  of  gold.] 

Bot. :  Destitute  of  bracteoles,  not  having  small 
or  secondary  bracts. 

*e-bra  -Ike,  e-brayk,  a.  [Lat.  ebraicut.']  He- 
brew. 

"That  kept  the  pepul  Ebrayk  fro  her  drenchyng." 
Chaucer;  C.  T.,  4,909. 

e-bri'-et-y1,  s.  [Fr.  ebriete,  from  Lat.  ebrietas, 
from  efcrius=drunk.]  Drunkenness ;  intoxication 
by  strong  spirituous  liquors. 

'" TIB  quenchless  thirst 
Of  ruinous  ebriety,  that  prompts 
His  every  action,  and  irabrutes  the  man." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  459-61. 

e-brll  -lade,  s.    [Fr.] 

Manege :  A  check  of  the  bridle  which  a  horseman 
gives  a  horse,  by  a  jerk  of  one  rein,  when  he  refuses 
to  turn. 

*e-brl-5s  -I-ty1,  8.  [Lat.  ebriositas,  from  ebriosus 
=sottish,  drunk.]  Habitual  drunkenness;  an  ad- 
dictedness  to  strong  drink ;  sottishuess. 

"That  religion  which  escuseth  Noah  in  surprisal, 
•will  neither  acquit  ebriosity  nor  ebriety  in  their  in- 
tended perversion."  —Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.f 
•ch.  xxi. 

*e  -brl-ous,  a.    [Lat.  ebrius.] 

1.  Drunk,  intoxicated. 

"They  found  at  the  door  an  ebrious  Irish  lad." — Jtfbr- 
•finier  Collins;  From  Midnight  to  Midnight,  vol.  ill.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Given  or  addicted  to  strong  drink ;  sottish. 

3.  Intoxicating. 

"  'Twas  no  ebrious  fluid."—  Mortimer  Collins.-  Blacksmith 
•and  Scholar,  vol.  iL,  ch,  xii. 

*e-bul  -11-ate,  v.  i.  (Lat.  ebuUio=to  bubble  up.] 
[EBULLITION.]  To  boil  or  bubble  up ;  to  burst  out, 
to  overflow. 

"Whence  this  29  pi  ay -oppugning  argument  will  ebulli* 
•ate."—Prynne;  1  Histrio-mastix,  vi.,  8. 

*e-bul-ll-ence,  *e-bul'-ll-en-c?.  a.  [Lat.c6wl- 
liens*  pr.  par.  of  ebullio=tQ  bubble  up.]  [EBULLI- 
TION.] A  boiling  over ;  a  bursting  up  or  forth;  an 
overflow. 

"The  natural  and  enthusiastic  fervor  of  men's  spirits, 
and  the  ebulliency  of  their  fancy." — Cudtcorth:  Sermons, 
p  93. 

*e-bur-ll-ent,  a,  [Latin  ebulliens,  pr.  par.  of 
«bui?*o.]  Boiling  over ;  bursting  forth  or  up ;  over- 
flowing. 

"'They  scarce  can  swallow  their  ebullient  spleen.'* 
Young:  Xight  Thoughts,  viii.  1,320. 

6-bul  -lI-6-scope,  s.  [Latin  ebullio=to  bubble 
up,  and  (jr.  8kopei)—to  see,  to  observe.}1  An  instru- 
ment for  determining  the_  strength  of  a  liquid  by 
ascertaining  its  boiling-point. 

e-bul-ll'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.  ebullition;  Lat.  ebullitio, 
from  ebutlio=to  bubble  up:  e=e.r=out,  and  bullio 
—  to boil,  to  bubble;  bulla=&  bubble;  Sp.  ebulicion; 
Ital.  ebvtlizione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  boiling;  the  condition  into  which 
a  liquid  is  thrown  by  the  application  of  heat,  which 
causes  an  agitation  or  bubbling,  arising  from  the 
escape  of  portions  of  the  liquid  in  an  aeriform  state. 

(2)  Effervescence  arising  from  the  mingling  to- 
gether of  an  alkalizate  and  acid  liquor;  any  intes- 
tine violent  motion  or  agitation  of  the  parts  of  a 
fluid*  occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  particles  of 
different  properties ;  fermentation. 

"If  sal  ammoniac,  or  any  pure  volatile  alkali,  dissolved 
In  water,  be  mixed  with  an  acid,  an  ebullition,  with  a 
greater  degree  of  cold,  will  ensue." — Arbuthtiot:  On  Aii- 
mentg. 

2.  Fig.:  A  sudden  bursting  forth  or  display  of 
feeling,  &c. 

"Overwhelmed  with  the  ebullition  of  my  thoughts." — 
Locke;  Second  Reply  to  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

II.  Nat.  Phil.:  The  rapid  production  of  elastic 
bubbles  of  vapor  in  the  mass  of  a  liquid  itself.  The 
following  are  the  laws  as  determined  experiment- 
ally: (1)  The  temperature  of  ebullition,  i.  e.,  the 
boiling  point,  increases  with  the  pressure.  (2)  For 
a  given  pressure  ebullition  commences  at  a  certain 
t  'inperature,  which  varies  in  different  liquids,  but 
-which  for  equal  pressures  is  always  the  same  in  the 


same  liquid.  (3)  Whatever  be  the  intensity  of  the 
source  of  heat,  as  soon  as  ebullition  commences, 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  remains  stationary. 
(Qanot.) 

If  C'rabb  thus  discriminates  between  ebullition. 
effervescence,  and  fermentation  :  "  Tlieso  technical 
terms  have  a  strong  resemblance  in  their  significa- 
tion, but  they  are  not  strictly  synonymous ;  they 
have  strong  characteristic  dinen'iicrs.  Sfbuttition 

.  .  marks  the  movement  of  a  liquid  acted  upon 
by  fire,  and  iu  chemistry  it  is  said  of  two  sub- 
stances, which  by  penetrating  each  other  occasion 
bubbles  to  rise  up.  Effervescence  .  .  marks 
the  movement  which  is  excited  in  liquors  by  a  com- 
bination of  substances ;  such  as  of  acids,  which  are 
mixed  and  commonly  produce  heat.  Fermentation 
,  •  .  marks  the  internal  movement  which  is 
excited  in  a  liquid  of  itself,  by  which  its  compo- 
nents undergo  such  a  change  or  decomposition,  as  to 
form  a  new  body.  Ebullition  is  a  more  t Violent 
action  than  effervescence;  fermentation  is  more 
gradual  and  permanent  than  either.  Water  is 
exposed  toefruMtfionwhonacteduponby  any  power- 
ful degree  of  external  heat ;  iron  in  aqua  fortis 
occasions  an  effervescence ;  beer  and  wine  undergo 
a  fermentation  before  they  reach  a  state  of  per- 
fection. These  words  are  all  employed  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  which  is  drawn  from  their  physical 
application.  The paesiona  are  exposed  to  ebullitions 
in  which  they  break  forth  with  all  the  violence  that 
is  observable  in  water  agitated  by  excessive  heat ; 
the  heart  and  affectionsareexposedtoeffcrresceHce 
when  powerfully  awakened  by  particular  objects: 
minds  are  said  to  be  in  a  ferment  which  are  agitated 
by  conflicting  feelings :  me  ebullition  and  efferves- 
cence is  applicable  only  to  individuals ;  fermenta- 
tion to  one  or  many."  (Crabb :  Eny.  Synon.) 

e-bfir  -na,  a.  [Lat,  eburneus,  eburnus=ot  ivory, 
from  e&i*r=  ivory.] 

Zool.:  Ivory  Shell,  a  genus  of  Mollusks.  family 
Buccinidee.  The  shell  when  young  is  umbilicated ; 
when  adult  the  inner  lip  is  callous,  spreading,  and 
covering  the  umbilicus ;  the  operculum  is  pointed. 
Nine  species  are  known  from  the  hotter partsof  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 

e-bur-naV-tion,  s.  [Fr.  eburnation,  from  Latin 
eburneus= of  ivory t  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suif .  -at  ion.] 

Path. :  An  excessive  deposition  of  compact  osseous 
matter,  sometimes  found  in  a  diseased  state  of  the 
bones,  and  especially  of  the  joints. 

*e-bftr'-Iie'-an,  a.  [Latin  eburneus,  from  ebur— 
ivory.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ivory ;  made  of  ivory. 

*e-bur-nl-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Latin  e£mrne«s=per- 
taining  to  ivory ;  facio—to  make ;  and  English  suff. 
•oMofk]  The  act  of  converting  substances  into 
others  which  have  the  appoaranceor  characteris- 
tics of  ivory. 

e-bur  -nine,  a.  [Latin  eburneus=of  ivory,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ine.J  Of  or  belonging  to  ivory. 

"  She  lay  reclined, 
And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  eburntne." 

Scott.  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  19. 

6-car-car-ate,  a.  [Lat.  e=e;r=without;  calcar 
=a  spur,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ate.] 

Sot. :  Without  a  calcar  or  spur. 

6-car  -I-nate,  a.  [Latin  e=ex=without,  and 
carina=a  keel.] 

Bot. :  Without  a  carina  or  keel. 

e*-car'-t6,  s.    [Fr.,  lit.=discarded.] 

Cards:  A  game  of  cards  played  by  two  persons 
with  thirty-two  cards,  the  twos,  threes,  fours,  fives, 
and  sixes  of  each  suit  being  discarded  from  the 
pack.  The  cards  rank  in  the  following1  order :  King 
(the  highest),  queen,  knave,  ace,  ten,  &c.  The  par- 
ties cut  for  deal,  and  the  dealer  deals  out  five  cards 
each,  turning  up  the  eleventh  for  trump.  The  non- 
dealer  may  claim,  before  a  trick  is  played,  to  discard 
any  of  the  cards  from  his  hand,  and  to  replace  them 
with  others  from  the  pack,  but  it  is  in  the  option 
of  the  dealer  to  allow  or  disallow  the  claim.  The 
players  must  follow  suit  if  they  can.  Three  tricks 
count  one  point,  five  count  two;  and  five  points 
make  the  game.  If  the  dealer  turns  up  the  king,  he 
counts  one  for  it,  and  if  either  player  has  a  king  in 
his  hand,  he  may  score  one  for  it  if  he  claim  it 
before  the  first  trick. 

e-cau  -date,  a.  [Lat.  c=without,  and  cauda=a 
tail.] 

1,  Zodl.:  Without  a  tail. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Spikeless.    (Paxton.) 

(2)  Without  a  stem.    (Paxton.) 

ec-bal  -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  ekballo=to  throw  out,  with 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  seeds  when  ripe  are 
expelled  from  the  fruit  with  considerable  force.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cucurbit  aceae.  Ecbalium  agreste^ 
sometimes  called  Momordica  elaterium,  is  the 
Squirting  Cucumber  (q.  v.).  [ELATERIUM.] 

ecbalii  fructus, s. 

Phar.:  The  fruit  of  Ecbalium  offi-cinarum,  or 
Momordica  elaterium,  a  small  elliptical  pepo  about 


one  and  a  half  inches  long,  covered  with  soft 
prickles  containing  the  seed,  surrounded  by  a  juicy 
tissue.  When  ripe,  the  seeds  are  expelled  forcibly. 
honce  the  English  name  of  the  plant.  The  juice  of 
Ecbalium  is  used  in  medicine  as  Elaterium  (q.  v.). 

fic'-ba-sls,  «.  [Gr.=a  going  out,  a  result,  from 
el:b<finn  =  togooiit:  ek—out,  and  baino—io  go.] 

Rhet.:  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  the  speaker 
treats  of  things  according  to  their  events  and  con- 
sequences. 

Sc-bat -Ic,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Gr.  ekbatikos,  from 
ekbasis^a.  going  out,  an  issue,  result.] 

Gram.:  Relating  to  a  result,  issue,  or  conse- 
quence. It  is  opposed  to  telic  (q.  v.) ,  which  denotes 
purpose  or  intention. 

ec-blas-te  -Sis.  «,  [Gr.  ekblastcsift,  from  ekblas- 
tano=to  shoot  or  sprout  out.] 

Bot.:  The  production  of  buds  within  flowers,  or 
on  inflorescences,  in  consequence  of  monstrous  de- 
velopment, 

eV-bS-le,  s.  [Greek  ekbolt'=&  throwing  out,  a 
digression";  ekballo—to  throw  out;  efr=out,  and 
ballo=to  throw.] 

1.  Rhet.;   A  digression,    in   which    the   speaker 
introduces  anotlier    person   speaking    in    his  own 
words. 

2.  Music:    The  sharpening  of  sounds  to  adapt 
them  to  a  change  of  key-note. 

ec-b8l'-lc,  a.  &  8.  [Gr.  ekbole=a  throwing  out; 
ekbolion=a  medicine  for  causing  abortion  ;  efc=out, 
and  ballO=to  throw.] 

A.  As  adj.:   A   term  applied   to    any   medicine 
which  excites  uterine  contractions,  and  promotes 
the  expulsion  of  the  foetus. 

B.  Aasubst.  (pi.):   Medicines  which  cause  con- 
traction of  the  uterus,  and  promote  the  expulsion 
of  the  foetus,  as  ergot,  digitalis,  savin,  borax,  &c. 

Sc'-bi-llne,  s.  [Eng.  ecbol(ic) ;  suff.  -ine  (Chem.) 

Chem.:  A  principle  said  to  be  found  in  Ergot, 
probably  the  same  as  Ergotine  (q.  v.). 

ec-cal-e-6'-bI-8n,  s.  [Gr.  ekkaleo^to  call  out; 
efc=out  •>  kaleo=to  call,  andt  foi'os=life.~|  A  chamber 
for  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat.  [INCUBATOR.] 

ec  -§§-den'-t§,  a.   [Ital.] 

Music :  Exceeding,  augmented ;  a  term  applied  to 
intervals. 

6c  -§e  ho  -m6,  phr.  (often  used  as  subst.)  [Lat. 
=Behold  the  man.] 

Art:  A.  name  given  to  pain  tings  representing  our 
Lord  crowned  with  thorns  and  bearing  the  reed. 
The  name  is  given  to  these  pictures  because  the 
"Vulgate  (Latin)  New  Testament  thus  rendered 
Pilate's  language  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
caused  Christ  to  be  decked  with  thorns  and  robe 
and  led  forth  and  delivered  to  the  people — '*  Then 
came  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns  and 
the  purple  robe,  and  Pilate  saith  unto  them,  Behold 
the  man."  \_Ecce  homo  (Lat.).]—- «70fcn  xix.  5. 

Sc^Sn'-trlc,  *ec-9en'-trlc-al,  *ec-$en'-trlcki 
a.  &,  8.  [O.  Fr.  eccentrique  ,*  Fr.  excentrique,  from 
Low  Lat.  eccentricus:  ec=e#=out,  away  from,  and 
centrum=the  center,  from  Gr.  ekkentros.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Deviating  from  the  center. 

"  Mystical  dance,  which  yonder  starry  sphere 
Of  planets,  and  of  fixed,  in  all  her  wheels 
Resembles  nearest,  mazes  intricate, 
Eccentric."  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  620-23. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Whence  is  It  that  planets  move  all  one  and  the  same 
way  in  orbs  concentric,  while  comets  move  nil  manner  of 
ways  in  orbs  very  eccentric?" — Newton:  Optics. 

(3)  Pertaining  to  eccentricity  or  an  eccentric. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  Not  directed  toward  or  terminating  in  the 
same  point  or  end ;  divergent. 

"  Whatsoever  affairs  pass  such  a  man's  hands,  lie 
crooketh  them  to  his  own  ends;  which  must  needs  be 
often,  eccentric  to  the  ends  of  his  master." — Bacon;  Essays. 

(2)  Departing  from  the  usual  practice,  or  estab- 
lished forms  or  laws;  not  following  the  ordinary 
course ;  peculiar  or  odd  in  manner  or  character. 

(a)  Of  persons: 

"  The  passion  of  this  brave  and  eccentric  young  man  for 
maritime  adventure  was  unconquerable."  —  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XX. 

(6)  Of  manners,  conduct^  &c. : 

"With  this  man's  knavery  was  strangely  mingled  an 
eccentric  vanity  which  resembled  madness.*' — Macaulay,- 
Htst  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Geom. :  Not  having  the  same  center ;  a  term 
applied  to  circles  and  spneres,  which  have  different 
centers.  It  is  opposed  to  Concentric  (q.  v.). 


boll,    b6y;     p6ut,    j<5wl;    cat,    gell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,    &em;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  ahan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.    -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -Me.    -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


eccentric-catch 

B.  As  substantiv  ; 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit, :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Thither  his  coarse  he  bends 
Through  the  calm  firmament  (but  up  or  down, 
By  center  or  eccentric,  hard  to  tell). 

Milton:  P.  L.,  Hi.  573-75. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  That,  which  deviates  from  the  usual  or  cum 
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ecclesiasticus 


intermediate  shifting  pinion.     Links  connect  the  teVcle -gl-an,  s.    [Gr.  ekklfsin:  and  Eng.  suff. 

axis  of  the  pinion  with  those  of  the  driver  and  -an.}  One  who  asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  Church 

driven  wheels,  ami  [iivsi'rvr  the  pinion  at  proper  over  the  State. 

mashing  distance,  so  as  to  engage  with  the  motor,  *gc-cle -si-arch    R.     [dr.  ckkli-sia,  and  archos= 

and comnrani<«te  the  motion  to  the  next  wheel  in  a  lea(lor  a  *lli(,f  _  }    A  ruler  of  tho  church. 

eccentric-hook,  s.  *ec-cle  -si-ast,   s.    [Gr.   ekklesiaxtes.']    [EKKLE- 

o  sat  orspokein  theAthenian  Assembly. 


he  name   given    by  the    ep- 
to    the  Old  Testament  book. 


_         _ 
floVsout    tuagint   translator 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Astronomy: 

*(1)  A  circle,  tho  center  of  which  d< 
spond  with  that  of  the  earth. 

(2)  In  the  Ptolemaic  system  the  su 
lar  orbit  of  a  planet  about  the  earth, 
earth  not  in  its  center. 

(3)  A  circle  described  about  the  centei 

tical  orbit,  with  half  the  major  axis  for  radius. 

2.  Mech. :  A  term  applied  to  a  group  of  mechan- 


eccentric-Strap,  s. 

Mach.:  The  ring  inclosing  an  eccentric  sheave  a 


. 

Kethubim  or  Hagiographa,  its  place  being  between 
Lamentations  and  Esther.    It  was  almost  univcrs- 


radius  of  the  circle  described  by  tho  disc  in  its    "^     The  1m 
olution  or  half  the  length  of  the  path  described    ™nnecYed  to 


at  the  end  of  the  rod,  by  which  it  is    what  that  date  is  has  been  variously  stated,  the 
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Eastern  "  steamship,  fhe  mostepneral  application, 
h 

singly,  the  tail  of  the  rod  being  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  tho  valve  lever,  or,  what  is  more  com- 


j_  Literally: 


lowever,  is  for  moving  the  slide-valves  in  steam-       j   DeT;atiJn   from   a    center.        [ECCENTRIC, 
ingines,  for  which  purpose  they  are  employed  either    jj_  ^ 


2  ] 

gome  say  the  erce>ifrici(»  of  the  sunne  is  come  nearer 


ec-cle-gl-as  -tic,  a.  &  s. 
belonging  to   the   ekklisia  =  (I)    in  civil   life, 
assembly  of  the  citizens  for  legjslative  purposi 

^).. 


[Gr. 

in  civil   life,    an 

--=------"  >.-!•>: 

^-,    —  ecclesiastical  life,   the   church;    ekkletos= 

the  earth."—  Burton:  Anat.'of  Melancholy,  p.  248.  called  out ;  ekkaleij=to  call  out.] 

i,  in  Pairs,  Uio  motion  Demg  conveyeu  oy  st  ^   The  state  of  having  a  different  center  from  that       A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  the  Church  or  to  sacred 

For  the  difference  between  eccentric  and  par-    of  another  circle.  things,  as  distinguished  from  the  world  and  things. 

, see  PARTICULAR  "By  reason  of  the  suns  eccentricity  to  the  earth,  and     secular. 

-Miquity  to  the  equator,  he  appears  to  us  to  move  un-        g    ^g  gubst. :  A   person  in  holy  orders,  a  clergy- 
lually."— Holder.  On  Time.  man ;  one  who  discharges  sacred  functions  in  con- 

II.  Figuratively :  nection  with  a  church  or  chapel  of  ease. 

»1.  4n  excursion  or  departure  from  the  proper  orb       if  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ecclesiastic, 

'ivine,  and  theologian :  "  An  ecclesiastic  derives  his 


eccentric-catch,  s.    [ECCEKTEIC-HOOK.] 
eccentric-chuck,  s.    A  chuck  attached  to  the 
jaandrel   of  a  lathe,   and  haying  a  sliding   piece 
which  carries  the  center.    This  piece  is  adjustable 
in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  motion  by 


moans  of  a  set  screw,  and  carries  the  center  to  one 


or  sphere. 


div 


.1  ~puem  , 

"  The  duke,  at  his  return  from  his  eccentricity,  for  so  I    title  from  the  office  which  he  bears  in  the <  ecclesia. 
iccount  favorites  abroad,  met  no  good  news."—  Wotton.        or  church  ;  a  divine  and  theologian  from  tlieir  pur- 

'  •  engagement  in,  divine  or  theological 


cutter  "at '  diff'ore'nT distances  Ifrom  the  center  by  60-96  Big -num.  phr.     [Lat.]     Behold  the  sign, 

means  of  the  groove  and  screw.    The  action  of  the  proof,  or  badge. 

eccentric-cutter  differs  from  that  of  the  eccentric-  gc-ch^-mo'-sls,  s.     [Gr.  ekchymosis,  from  ekchy             -                              ,  ,-                       ,fl.if,inxtirnl  • 

chuck  in  this :  in  the  latter  the  work  is  rotated  and  mwmai  =  to  shed  the  blood  and  leave  it.  extrava-       ec-Cle-S I  as  -ttc-al-ly,  adv.  [tng.  ecclesiast 

the  tool  is  stationary;  in  the  former  the  work  is  sateci  just  under  the  skin:  efc=out,  and  cheO=to    -(».]    As  is  done  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  ^according 

stationary  and  the  tool  revolves.     When  tho  mo-  pour  n 

tions  aro  used  in  conjunction,    the   patterns   are  jfejj.;  A  livid  spot  or  blotch  in  the  skin,  produced 

capable  of  almost  unlimited  variation.  j,y  extravasated  blood. 

eccentric-engraving,    s.      An  arrangement    of        "Ecchymosis  may  be  defined    an  extravasation  of  the         ._ ^_  .   ,     . 

diamond  tracers,  operated  by  elaborate  machinery,  blood  in  or  under  the  skin,  the  skin  remaining  whole."—    _jmn  j     Strong  attachment  to  ecclesiastical  privi- 


ec-cle-f  1-as  -tlc-al,  o.    [Eng.,  &c.,  ecclesiastic; 
-al.]    The  same  as  ECCLESIASTIC,  a.  (q.  v.) 


to  ecclesiastical  rules;  after  the  manner  of  an  ec- 
clesiastic or  of    an   ecclesiastical   corporation  or 
assembly. 
Sc-Cle  §I-as  -tl-9lsm,  «.    [English  ecclesiastic : 


_ 

leges  and  views. 

eVcle-SI-as -tl-CUS,  s.    [Lat.  Ecclesiasticus,  s., 

- 


acting  upon  a  varnished  roller  designed  for  calico-    Wiseman. 

printing.    The  effect  is  analogous  to  that  produced       go -de-grass,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

by  the  rose-entrine  lathe.  Bo,  .    Butterwort  or  sheeprot,  Pinguicula  vul-    eccie»iwticM~  s"&~a.\  ~GT."ekkUsiastikos=(l)  per- 

eccentric-fan,  s.    A  fan-wheel  with  radial  arms    garis.  taining  to  the  assembly  of  citizens;  (2)  pertaining 

and  vanes,  and  having  an  axis  which  is  eccentric       •<  pt  vulyaris,  or  common  butterwort  in  Orkney  is  Icnown    ^0  j.De  (jhurch.l 

with  the  case  in  which  it  revolves.    The  case  has  a    by  the  name  of  Ecclegraxt." — Sellli  Tour,  p.  Ml.  Apocrypha:  The  name  given  in  the  Latin  version 

scroll  form,  and  the  effect  is  to  make  the  discharge       gc-c!6 -s!-»,   «.    [Lat.,   from   Gr.   ekkKsia  =  an    to  a  work  called  in  Greek  Sophia  lesou  hyiou  Hirach- 
of  air  more  perfect,  gnd  avoid  carrying  a  body  of 
air  an 

eccentric-g 

eccentric-g 


fate     fat     fare,     amidst, 
or.  '  wore,     wolf,     w5rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     w8,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h?r,    there;     pine,    pit, 
whd.     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try.     Syrian, 


sire,    sir, 
a,    03  =  6; 


marine;    g6, 
ey  =  a.      qu 


p6t, 
kw. 


ecclesiological 

Icings  of  this  name  in  Egypt,  Ptolemy  III.,  B.  C. 
247-222,  anil  Ptolemy  VII.  (Pliyscon),  B.  C.  170-117. 
Probably  it  was  to  the  first  of  those  that  he  referred, 
and  the  Son  of  Sirach  may  have  composed  Ecclesi- 
asticus  some  time  between  290  and  280  B.  C.  The 
w  irk  resembles  the  book  of  Proverbs.  Its  theme  is 
the  praise  of  wisdom,  and  its  execution  deserves 
hU'h  commendation.  To  distinguish  it  from  Ec- 
clesiastes,  quoted  under  the  abbreviation  Eccles.,  it 
iscitedasEcclus. 

ec-Cle-B,I-6-lo£  -Ic-al,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  ecclesiology. 

ec-cle-sl-ol  -6-&Ist,  s.  [Eng.  ekklesiolog(y) ;  -isf.] 
One  who  studies  occlesiology. 

ec-cl§-s.I-ol  -6-gy1,  «.  [Gr.  ecclCsia  [ECCLESIA], 
and  logos=  discourse.] 

1.  Gen. :  The  science  which  treats  of  all  matters 
connected  with  churches. 

2.  Spec.:  The   department  of  human  knowledge 
which  treats  of  church  architecture  and    decora- 
tion. 

ec  -co-pe,  s.  [Gr.  ekkope=a  cutting  out:  efc=out, 
and  kopto=to  cut.] 

Surg.:  The  act  of  cutting  out;  specif.ja  p_orpen- 
dicular  division  of  the  cranium  by  a  cutting  instru- 
ment. 

ec-co-prot  -Ic,  ec-co-prot  -Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Low 
Lat.  eccbproHcus,  as  if  troni  a  Gr.  ekkoprotikos, 
from  ekkoprmis=a  cleaning  from  dung:  efc=out, 
and  fcopros=dung ;  Fr.  eccoprotiqite.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  property  or  power  of  pro- 
moting alviue  discharges ;  laxative,  loosening. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  which  has  the  property 
•or  quality  of  promoting  alvino  discharges ;  a  purga- 
tive, a  cathartic. 

ec-crem-&-car'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  efctre»ies=hanging 
from  or  upon,  and  karpos= fruit.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  Bignoniaceae.  Eccremocarpus 
scaber,  a  native  of  Chili,  is  often  cultivated  here  as 
an  ornamental  creeper.  It  has  fine  orange-colored 
flowers. 

ec-crln-ol  -6-g? ,  s.  [Gr.  ekkrino=to  pick  out, 
to  secrete,  and  logos=a  discourse.] 

Physiol. :  A  treatise  on  the  secretions  of  the  body. 

ec  -crl-Bls,  s.  [Gr.  ekkrisis,  from  eWtriao=to 
"pick out,  to  select,  to  secrete:  eJfc=out,  and  krino= 
to  select.] 

Med. :  The  excretion  of  excrementitious  or  mor- 
bific matter. 

ec-sf-e -Sis,  s.    [Gr.  ekkyeo= to  be  pregnant.] 
Obstet. :  Extra-uterine  fcetation ;  imperfect  foeta- 

tion  in  some  organ  exterior  to  the  uterus,  as  in  the 

abdomen  or  in  one  of  the  ovaria. 

8c  -der-8n,  s.  [Gr.  efc=out,  and  deros=the  skin.] 
Anat.:  The  epidermal  or  outer  layer  of  the  integ- 
ument of  the  skin ;  the  epithelial  layer  of  mucous 
membrane. 

gc-dy-sls,  8.  [Gr.  ekdysis=a  getting  out;  ekdyo 
—  to  strip  off.] 

Physiol.:  The  casting  of  the  skin,  molting. 

IT  Ecdysis  is  not  the  same  as  metamorphosis.  The 
former  is  simple  molting,  the  latter  is  transforma- 
tion. Messrs.  Swainson  and  Shuckard  drew  this 
distinction  between  the  two:  the  first  is  a  simple 
casting  off  of  the  old  skin,  unaccompanied  by  the 
development  of  any  new  members,  or  by  any  varia- 
tion of  form,  these  latter  being  always  the  conse- 
quence of  metamorphosis  or  transformation. 

ec  -go-nine,  s.  [Gr.  efcgonos=an  offshoot,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ine  (Chem.).] 

.  Chem. :  CoH^NOu.  A  base  obtained  by  heating 
cocain  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  to 
100°.  Ecgonine  is  soluble  in  water ;  it  melts  at  198°. 

8-chan  -criire,  s.    [Fr.] 

Anat. :  A  term  used  to  designate  depressions  and 
notches  on  the  surface  or  edges  of  bones. 

*eche,  *ech,  *eech,  *eck,  v.  t.  [EKE.]  To  add 
to,  to  increase,  to  protract. 

"  To  eche  it  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ill.  2. 

*ec.he,  a.&pron.    [EACH.] 
*Sch-S-a,  s.    [Gi.echeS= to  sound.] 
Arch. :  The  name  given  to  the  sonorons  bell- 
shaped  vases  of  bronze  or  earth,  used  by  the  con- 
structors of  ancient  theaters  to  give  greater  power 
to  the  voices  of  the  actors. 

ech-fr  I5n, ».    [Fr.,  from  Schelle=a  ladder.] 

1.  Mil. :  The  position  or  arrangement  of  troops  as 
in  the  form  of  steps,  *.  e.,  with  one  division  more 
advanced  than  another. 

2.  Naval :  A  fleet  is  said  to  be  in  echelon  when  it 
presents  a  wedge-like  form  to  the  enemy,  so  that 
the  bow-guns  and  broadsides  of  the  several  ships 
«an  mutually  protect  each  other. 
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echelon-lens,  s. 

Optical  Instruments:  A  largo  lens,  cwrstrncted  in 
several  pieces,  to  be  put  together  afterward.  It 
consists  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  angular  and  concentric  segments,  each  of 
which  has  a  plane  face  on  the  same  side  as  the  plane 
face  of  the  central  lens,  while  the  faces  on  the 
other  side  have  such  a  curvature  that  the  foci  of 
the  different  segments  coincide  in  the  same  point. 
Echelon  lenses  are  used  in  lighthouses,  for  which  it 
is  difficult  to  construct  lenses  each  of  a  single  piece. 
(Ganot,  %  520.) 

ech-e-ne'-is,  s.  [  Lat.  echeneis=tho  remora ;  Gr. 
echeneis=l  (as  adj.)  holding  ships  back,  2  (assubst.) 
the  remora :  echo  =  to  have,  to  hold,  and  naus  =  a 
ship. ] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Gobiidce.  They  have  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
a  disc  or  sucker  by  which  they  can  attach  them- 
selves to  rocks,  ships,  or  to  other  fishes.  Erlinn-i.* 
remora  is  the  Remora  or  Sucking-fish.  [REMOEA.] 

ech-e-v§r'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.Echeveri,  who 
made  the  drawings  in  the  Flora  mexicana.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Crassulacea?,  tribe  Crassulen?.  It 
has  a  five-parted  calyx,  petals  united,  stamens  ten, 
and  five  carpels.  The  species  are  succulent  plants 
with  showy  flowers,  natives  of  Mexico. 

ech -I-al,  a.  &  a.  [Lat.  echi(um);  Eng.,  &c., 
suff  -al.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Bot. :  Pertaining,  relating,  or  akin  to  the  alliance 
Echiales,  or  to  the  genus  Echium.  (Lindley :  Veget. 
Kingdom  (3d  ed.),  p.  649.) 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  The  Echial  Alliance. 
ech-I-a  -lefj,  s.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat.   echi(um),  and 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«/es.] 

Botany:  An  alliance  of  Perigynous  Exogens.  It 
has  dichlamydeous,  monapetalous,  symmetrical 
or  unsymmetrical  flowers,  nucamentaceous  fruit. 
consisting  of  one-seeded  nuts,  or  of  clusters  or 
them  separate  or  separable,  and  a  large  embryo 
with  little  or  no  albumen.  It  contains  the  follow- 
ing orders:  (1)  Jasminacea?,  (2)  Salvadoracete,  (3) 
Ehretiacea?,  (4)  Nolanaceae,  (5)  Boraginacese,  (6) 
Brunoniaceee,  (7)  Lainiaeete,  (8)  Yerbenacese,  (9) 
Myoporacea?,  and  (10)  Selaginacese.  (Lindlet.) 

[ECHIUM.] 

e  chid    na,  s.     [Gr.  echidna— an  adder,  a  viper.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Echidnidee.    Four  species  are  known. 
The  most  common  are,  Echidna  hystrU,  from  New 
South  Wales,  and  E.  setosa,  from  that  region  also, 
but  more  frequently  from  Tasmania.    The  remain- 
ing two  are  from  New  Guinea.    They  are  burrowing 
animals,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
feed  on  ants  and  termites.    [EcHIDxiDjE.] 

2.  Palceont.:  A  gigantic  Echidna  occurs  in  the 
Post-tertiary  deposits  of  Australia. 

e-chld'-nl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  echidna,  and  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  Porcupine  Ant-eaters.  A  family  of  mam- 
mals belonging  to  the  very  aberrant  order  Monotre- 
mata  (q.  v.).  Thosnout  is  long  and  cylindrical,  the 
jaws  toothless,  the  tongue  long  and  extensile,  and 
the  skin  of  the  body  clothed  with  bristly  hairs. 

ech  -I-mjte,  fe-chi  -n6-m?s,  a.  [Gr.  echinoa=a 
hedgehog,  and  mus=a  mouse.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  Spiny  Rat :  a  genus  of  Mammals,  family 
Octodontidse.    Incisors  j,  canines  jj— S,  cheek  teeth 
1 — }=20.    Back   covered   with   shortish    spines   or 
bristles.    The  species  inhabit  South  America. 

2.  PalcBont. :  Remains  of  an  Echimys  have  been 
found  in  the  bone  caves  of  Brazil. 

ech-1  -nate,  ech-I  -nat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  echinatue, 
from  echinus  q.  y.).] 

1.  Zool. :  Furnished  with  prickles  or  spines. 

2.  Sot. :  Furnished  with  numerous  rigid  hairs  or 
straight  prickles,  as  the  fruit  of  Castanea  ve&ca. 
(Lindley.)    The  same  as  BRISTLY  (q.  v.). 

S-Chi'-nld,  «.   [Gr.  echinos—a  hedgehog   ...    a 
sea-urchin,  and  eido8=form.] 
Zool. :  A  member  of  the  family  Echinidse. 

g-chl'-nl-da,  e-chl-nld'-e-a,  s.  pi.  [Ecmxoi- 
DEA.] 

S-chln  -I-dSB,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  echin(us),  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zoology : 

1.  The  same  as  ECHISIDA.    (Owen:  Invert.  Anim. 
(1843),  Lect.  x.,  p.  117.) 

2.  A   family  of  Regular  Echinoids.    The  test  is 
usually  globular  or  hemispherical ;  the  ambulacra! 
areas  wide,  the  spines  short  and  awl-shaped. 

S-Chl  -nl-dan,  8.  [Eng.,  <fcc.,  echinid(a) ;  suff. 
-an.]  A  member  of  the  order  Echinida  (q.  v.). 

fS-Chi-nl-tal,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.,  echinit(e)   (q.  v.) ; 
suff.  -al.~\ 
Palceont. :  Pertaining  to  an  echinite. 


echinoderm 

te-chi -nite,  e-chl-ni  -tea.,  s.  [Gr.  echinon=SL 
hedgehog  ...  a  sea-urchin,  and  -ite,  -ites  (Palce- 
our.)  (q.  v.).] 

I'nld'iint.:  A  fossil  Echinoderm,  especially  if 
closely  akin  to  or  identical  with  the  typical  genus 
Echinus. 

e-chi  -no  bris  -sl-dSB,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  echino- 
briutt  UK)  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiln-.  j 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Irregular  Echinoids,  ranging 
from  the  Oolitic  period  till  now. 

e-cnl-n&  bris  -sus.s.  [Lat.ecftinus=Gr.ec/u'ncw; 
and  Mod.  Lat.  brissus  (q.  v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Echinoids,  tho  typical  one  of  the 
family  Echiuobrissidie  (q.  v.). 

e-chl-n6-cac  -tl-dse,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  echino- 

cii<-t<  ».i),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -icta.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Cactaceaj  (q.  v.). 

e-chl-n&-cac  -tus,  s.  [Lat.  echinus=Or.  echinos 
=  a  hedgehog,  and  Lat.  cactus,  Gr.  ATiMo.s=a  prickly 
plant,  apparently  the  Spanish  Artichoke  or  Car- 
doon,  Cynara  cardunculus.  This  is  not  the  modern 
Cactus  genus  ] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Cactacefe,  tho  typical  one  of  the 
family  EchiHocactidoe  (q.v.).  Tho  stem  is  an  ovate 
or  spheroidal  form  with  many  ribs,  each  having  at 
intervals  spiny  stars.  These  are  the  rudiments  of 
leaves,  and  from  the  midst  of  them  come  _  tho 
flowers.  Above  thirty  species  are  known,  chiefly 
from  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico.  They  are  called 
Hedgehog  Thistles.  They  have  often  beautiful 
flowers. 

e-chl-n&-cer  -6-us,  s.  [Gr.  cchinos=a  hedgehog, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  cereus  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cactace«e,  akin  to  Cereus,  but 
with  short  instead  of  very  long  flowers.  _  About 
thirty  species  are  known ;  they  are  from  Mexico  and 
Texas. 

e-chi-n&-chl6  -a,  «.  [Gr.  echmoa=&  hedgehog:, 
and  chloa,  or  cMoe  =  the  first  light-green  shoot  of  a 
plant,  especially  of  a  grass  in  spring.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-genus  of  Panicum,  or  of  Digitaria, 
having  the  spikelets  in  racemes  or  panicles,  and  the 
flowing  glumes,  awned,  or  pointed.  Panicum 
(Echinochloa)  Crux-galli  is  naturalized  in  tields 
and  waste  places.  It  is  distributed  'over  all  temper- 
ate and  tropical  regions.  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

e-chi-n&-coc  -cus  (pi.  e  cnl-no-coc'-gi),  s.  [Gr. 
echinos^tho  urchin,  the  hedgehog,  and  kokkos—a. 
kernel,  a  berry.  So  named  from  the  coronet  or 
cylinder  of  spines  which  surrounds  theirmouth.] 

ZoOl.:  A  psoudo  genus  ,of  Entozoa  (Intestinal 
worms),  now  ascertained  to  have  been  founded  .not 
on  mature  animals,  but  on  scolices  of  those  only 
partially  developed.  As  limited  by  Professor  Owen, 
the  name  echinococcus  was  given  to  a  cyst  resem- 
bling the  acephalocyst,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
sero-albuminous  fluid,  it  contained  a  number  of  mi- 
croscopic organized  beings  floating  or  freely  swim- 
ming in  it,  or  adhering  by  special  prehensile  organs 
to  its  internal  surface.  The  echinococcus  is  the 
head  of  a  teenia  appended  to  a  small  cyst.  The 
Echinococcus  hominis  (now  called  E.  veterinorum) 
was  found  in  the  urinary  bladder,  and  another  in 
the  liver  of  human  beings ;  they  are  the  scolex  state 
of  Taenia  echinococcus,  one  of  the  tapeworms  in  the 
mature  state  infesting  the  dog  They  are  commonly 
called  hydatids-  Hence  Professor  Huxley  defines 
the  echinococcus  as  technically  being  "  the  wan- 
dered scolex  of  Tcenia  echinococcus  in  its  hydatid 
form,  with  douto-scolices,  or  daughter-cysts,  formed 
by  gemmation."  The  cysts  of  echinococci,  from 
which  the  latter  have  disappeared,  or  in  which  they 
have  never  been  properly  developed,  are  termed 
acephalocysts.  [ACEPHALOCYST.] 

e-chi-n6-co'-nl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  echinos=  .  .  . 
a  sea-urchin ;  konos=a  cone,  and  eidos=form.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Regular  Echinoids,  found 
in  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  rocks. 

e-chi-n6-cor  -I-dae,  ,s.  pi.  [Gr.  echinos=  .  .  . 
a  sea-urchin,  fcoros=a  boy,  a  scion,  andeidos=form; 
(?)  or  from  Lat.  echinus,  and  cor  =  heart,  with  Gr. 
eitJos=form,  from  the  cordate  form  of  the  test.] 

Palaiont. :  Wright's  name  for  the  Anarchytidee,  a 
family  of  Irregular  Echinoids,  occurring  chiefly  in 
the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

e-chi'-no-d§rm,  a.  &  8.  [Gr.  echinos=&  hedge- 
hog, and  derma=skin.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  a  prickly  skin  ;  pertaining  to 
the  Eciiinodermata  (q.  v.). 

"These  echinoderm  larva;." — Huxley:  Clasalf.  of  Anf- 
mals  (1869),  p.  II. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing. :  A  member  of  the  zoological  class  Echi- 
nodermata  (q.  v.). 

"The  adult  Echinoderm  presents  a  calcareous  frame- 
work."— Huxley:  Classtf.  of  Animals  (1869),  p.  46. 

2.  PI.:  The  English  name  for  the  Echinodermata 
(q.  v.). 


boll,    bdy;     piSut,    Jowl;    cat,    c.ell,     chorus,     c,hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     gin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?lst.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -Man  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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8-chI-n6-d8r'-ma,  «.    [ECHIXODERM.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen  to  what  are 
now  generally  called  the  Echinodermata  iq.  v.  . 

8-chi-n6-der  -mal,  a.  [Eng.  echinoderm  (q.  v.) ; 
-a/.] 

Zool.:  Pertaining  to  the  Echinodermata. 

"The  harder,  spine-clad,  or  echinodermal  species." — 
Owen:  Invert.  Anim.  (.1843),  Lect.  i.,  p.  113. 

8-cni-no-der -ma-ta,    s.  pi.     [Gr.  echinos=& 
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sub-kingxloin  Ra'ofiata'  Prof.  Huxley  places  them 
along  with  Scolecida,  temporarily  as  a  primary 
sub-kingdom  intermediate  between  the  Annulosa 
and  the  Infusoria.  They  are  more  or  less  radiated, 
though  not  so  much  as  the  Medusas.  While  in  the 
larva  state  there  is  a  tendency  to  bilateral  sym- 
metry, as  in  insects.  Some  mature  animals,  as  the 
Spantagus,  have  it  also.  They  have  a  strange 
metamorphosis,  commencing  life  as  free  swimming 
animals,  from  which  after  a  time  the  mature  form 
buds  forth.  They  have  a  leathery  integument, 
often  covered  with  calcareous  plates,  often  taking 
the  form  of  spines,  hence  the  name  Echinoderms. 
Their  skin  is  perforated  with  many  minute  holes, 
whence  hollow  tubes  or  tentacules  are  protruded 
for  purposes  of  locomotion.  The  class  Echino- 
dermata is  divided  into  seven  orders :  Echinoidea, 
Astcroidea,  Ophiuroidea,  Crinoidea,  Cystoidea, 
Blastoidea,  and  Holothuroidea  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palosont. :  The  Echinodermata  commenced,  as 
far  as  is  at  present  known,  when  the  Upper  Cam- 
brian rocks  were  being  deposited,  and  have  never 
since  become  extinct. 

g-cM-ntfl  -dS-a,  te-chi-nl-de-a,  6-chI  -nl-da, 
t.pl.  [Gr.  echinos=.  .  .  a  sea-urchin,  and  eidos= 
form,  appearance.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Echinodermata.    The  body, 
which  is  of  subglobose  or  discoidal  shape,  is  in- 
closed in  a  test  or  shell,  composed  of  calcareous 
plates.    There  is  a  distinct  anus.    The  sexes  are 
distinct,  and  the  larvae  are  pluteiform.    The  order 
contains  the  Sea-urchins.    They  are  divided  into 
the  following  families : 

(1)  Endocyclica  (Regular  Echinoids).    Families: 
Cidaridffi,  Hemicidaridte,  Diademadae,    Echinidse, 
and  Saleniadse. 

(2)  Exocyclica  (Irregular  Echmoids).    Families: 
Echinoconldfe,  Collyntidw,    Echinonidee,    Echino- 
brissidte,  Echinolampadse,  Clypeastridae,  Ananehy- 
tidie,  and  Spatangidee. 

(3)  Aberrant  or  Transition  Echmoids.    Families: 
Echinothuridee  and  Perischoechinidae. 

2.  PalcRont. :  For  the  geological  distribution  of 
the  Echinoids,  see  the  several  families.  (Nicholson.) 

6-cnl-n6-lam  -pa-d»e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  echino- 
lampa(s'),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -dee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Irregular  Echinoids. 

2.  PalfEont. :    The    family    ranges   from   Oolitic 
times  till  DOW. 

S-chi-n6-lam  -pas,  «.  [Gr.  ecftmos=  ...  a 
sea-urchin,  and  lampas=a  torch.] 

1.  Zool.:  A  genus  of  Echinoids,  the  typical  one  of 
of  the  family  Echinolampadee  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  Range,  from  Tertiary  times  till  now. 

e-clil-n&-ne"-us,  s.    [Gr.  echinos=    .    .    .    a  sea- 
urchin,  and  neos—    .    .    .    new  (?).] 
ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Echinoids. 

6-Chl-n6n'-I-d8B,  s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  echinon(eus), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Zool.  &  Palceont.:  A  family  of  Irregular  Echm- 
oids, the  only  fossil  genus  of  which  (Pyrina)  is  of 
Cretaceous  age. 

e-chl-n&-pse  dl-um,  s.  [Gr.  echinos  =  .  .  . 
a  sea-urchin,  andpoitJeia=the  rearing  of  a  child.] 

Zofil.  tf:  Physiol.:  The  embryo  and  larvae  of  the 
Echinodermata. 

8-ChI-noph -8r-a,  s.  [Lat.  echinophora;  Gr. 
echinophora  =  a  kind  of  shell,  from  echinos  [ECHI- 
MCS],  and  p/ioro«=bearmg,  carrying.] 

Bot. :  Prickly  Samphire,  a  genus  of  Umbelliferee, 
family  Smyrnidae.  The  fruit  is  ovate,  lodged  in  a 
prickly  receptacle,  with  a  prickly  involucre. 

8-chr-npps,  s.  [Gr.  echinos=a  hedgehog,  .  .  . 
a  sea-urchin,  and  Ops,  or  op«=the  eye,  the  face,  the 
countenance.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  the  typical 
one  of  the  sub-order  Cynarete  (q.  v.) .  They  have 
single-flowered  heads,  arranged  in  dense  round 
clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  so  as  to  look 
like  one  great  composite  flower.  They  occur  in 
Asia  Minor,  the  South  of  Europe,  India,  Ac. 

e-chl-n8ps-ld  -8-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  echinopa 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe  Cyn- 
areap. 

S-cni-no-rhJu  -chiis,  s.  [Gr.  echinos=a  hedge- 
hog, and  rhynghos=a  snout,  a  muzzle.] 
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ZnoJ. :  A  genus  of  Entozoa  which  contains  the 
m«'.-t  noxious  of  the  intestinal  parasites,  but  hap- 
pily none  of  them  infest  man.  The  largest  species 
(Echinorhynchus  gigas)  is  found  in  the  iuU'-tincs 
of  the  hog.  Many  others,  not  a  few  of  them  micro- 
scopic, are  found  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  fi>h<.->. 

e-chl-n6-sper  -mum,  s.  [Gr.  echino(s)=a  hedge- 
hog, andsperiHO=seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Boraginacese,  tribe  Cynoglosseee. 
The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  straight ;  the  calyx  is 
equally  divided,  terete ;  the  nuts  triquetrous;  their 
margins  muricated.  Echinospemnum  Lappula  and 
E.  deflejcuin  have  been  found  in  England,  but  they 
were  brought  from  the  Continent  in  ballast. 

8-ChI-n6-thUr  -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  echinos=  ...  a 
sea-urchin,  audthyra  =  a  door.] 

Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Echinoids,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Echinothuridce. 

e-chi-nb-thur  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  echino- 
thur(ia),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOL:   A  family  of    Echinoids,   with  regular 
tests,  but  with  the  plates  so  overlapping  each  other 
as  to  render  the  whole  structure  flexible. 

2.  Palceont. :  Its  range  is  from  Cretaceous  times 
till  now. 

8-chi  n6-z6  -a,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  echinos=a  hedgehog, 
a  sea-urchin,  and  zoon=a  living  creature.] 

ZoOI.:  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Allman  to  the 
sub-kingdom  of  animals,  called  by  Prof.  Huxley 
Annuloida. 

8-cWn  -u-late,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  of  Class. 
Lat.  echinatus—set  with  prickles,  prickly.] 
Zool. :  Possessing  small  spines. 

e-chl'-nus,  «.  [In  Fr.  (arch.)  (chine;  Lat.  echi- 
nus, from  Gr.  echinos=  (1)  a  hedgehog,  or  urchin, 
(2)  a  sea-urchin.  In  arch,  see  below.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

+1.  A  hedgehog. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOL:  A  genus  of  Regular  Echinoids,  the  typ- 
ical one  of  the  family  Echinidte  (q.  v.).    They  are 
shaped  something  like  an  orange,  with  two  oppo- 
site orifices,  connected  by  rows  of  little  holes  or 
bands  approximated  by  pairs,  and  resembling  the 
meridians  of  longitude  on  a  terrestrial  globe.  They 
are  covered  with  spines  and  tubercles.    The  mouth, 
which  is  not  the  superior,  but  the  inferior  orifice, 
has  five  teeth.  The  genus  comprises  the  sea-urchins. 
[SEA-TJHCHTN.] 

2.  Bot. :  The  prickly  head-cover  of  the  seed  or  top 
of  any  plant.    (Johnson.) 

3.  Arch.:  A  member  of  the  Doric  capital;  socalled 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  echinus  or  large  vase, 
in  which  drinking-cups  were  washed. 

Sch  -I-iim,  «.  [Gr.  echion=tt  plant,  the  Echium 
rubrum,  from  ecftis=the  viper,  the  adder,  because 
it  was  supposed  to  cure  the  bite  of  that  venomous 
reptile.  This  explanation  has,  however,  been  dis- 
puted.] 

Bot.:  Vipers'  bugloss,  a  genus  of  Boraginaceao, 
the  typical  one  of  the  tribe  Echieae.  The  corolla  is 
irregular,  with  a  dilated  throat  which  is  open  and 
naked,  the  filaments  are  long  and  unequal ;  the  style 
is  bifid,  the  achenes  wrinkled.  Echium  vulgare  is 
the  Vipers'  bugloss  or  common  Echium.  [Buo- 
LO99.]  E.  violaceum  or  plantaqineum,  the  Purple- 
flowered  Bugloss  or  Purple  Echium. 

Sen -6,  *ec-CO,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  echo,  from  eche, 
echos=a  ringing  in  the  ears ;  echeo= to  sound;  allied 
to  Lat.  vox=a  voice.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

41  This  miraculous  rebounding  of  the  voice  the  Greekes 
have  a  prettie  name  for,  and  call  it  echo." — P.  Holland: 
Plinie,  bk.  xxxvi.,  ch.  xv. 

(2)  The  sound  returned. 

"  Babbling  echo  mocfcfi  the  hounds." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  8. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  faint  reproduction,  copy,  or  imitation ;  close 
imitation  in  words  or  sentiment. 

(2)  A  mental  answer  or  reply. 

"  Hark  !  to  the  hurried  question  of  Despair: 
'  Where  is  my  child  V ' — and  Echo  answers — 
'  Where  ?  "  Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  27. 
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3.  Music: 

(1)  In  old  organ  music  the  nse  of  this  term  signi- 
fied that  a   passage  so  marked  was  to  be  played 
upon  the  echo-organ,  a  set  of  pipes  inclosed  in  a 
box,  by  which  a  soft  and  distant  effect  was  pro- 
duced, incapable,  however,  of  so  great  expression  as 
that  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  swell,  which  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  echo-organ. 

(2)  The    echo-stop    upon    a    harpsichord  was  a 
contrivance  for  obtaining  a  soft  and  distant  effect. 
(Stainer  <fe  Barrett.) 

4.  Class.  Myth.:  A  nymph,  daughter  of  Aer  and 
Tellus.    She  was  one  of  Juno's  attendants,  but  her 
loquacity   having   displeased    Jupiter,   of    whose 
amours  she   had  become   cognizant,  she  was  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  speech  by  Juno,  and  only 
permitted  to  answer  questions.    She  fell  in  love 
with  Narcissus,   and  her  love  being  slighted,  she 
pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a  stone,  which 
still  retained  the  power  of  voice. 

5.  Astron.:   An  asteroid,  the  62d  found.    It  was 
discovered  by  Ferguson,  on  Sept.  15,  IStiO. 

IF  Multiple  echo: 

Acoustics:  An  echo  which  repeats  the  sound 
many  times.  This  can  bo  done  when  there  are  two 
parallel  walls  in  succession.  In  favorable  circum- 
stances the  sound  is  repeated  twenty  or  thirty  times. 
(Ganot.) 

ech  -6,  t-.  i.  &  t.    [ECHO,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  resound ;  to  give  a  repercussion  of  a  sound. 

2.  To  be  sounded  back. 

"  Her  mitred  princes  hear  the  echoing  noise, 
And,  Albion,  dread  thy  wrath  and  awful  voice." 

lllackmore. 

3.  To  produce  or  give  out  a  sound  which  reverber- 
ates, to  resound. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  return  or  send  back  a  voice  or  sound. 
"  One  great  death  deforms  the  dreary  ground ; 
"    oes  from  distant  rocks  resound." 


TheecAoed  woes  f 


. 
Prior:  Solomon,  ii. 


2.  f  to.  ;  To  repeat  with  assent  ;  to  imitate  closely 
in  words  or  sentiments. 

"  Our  separatists  do  but  echo  the  same  note."  —  More? 
Decay  of  Piety. 

ech  -oed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ECHO,  v.] 

*ech-6'-Ic-al,  »ech-6  -Ic-all,  a.  [Eng.  echo; 
•icaj.]  Having  the  nature  of  an  echo. 

"An  echoicall  verse,  wherein  the  sound  of  the  last  sylla- 
ble doth  agree  with  the  last  save  one  :  as  in  an  echo."— 
Nomenclator.  (Ifares.) 

ech'-O-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  echo  ;  -er.']  One  who  or  that 
which  gives  back  an  echo. 

"Those  servile  echoers  of  aught  but  truth."  —  Mathiaar 
Pursuits  of  Literature. 

gcti'-6-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ECHO,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  repercussion  or  sending  back  of 
a  sound  ;  an  echo. 

"  And  hark  !  again—  again  it  rings  i 
Near  and  more  near  its  echoings." 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

8  -cho-less,  a.  [Eng.  ecAo;  -less.]  Without  any 
echo  or  response. 

"And  then  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh 
Until  its  voice  is  echoleas." 

Byron:  Prometheus. 

8-Ch8m'-8-tSr,  «.  [Gr.  echO=a  sound,  an  echo, 
and  ntetron=a  measure.] 

Music:  A  scale  or  rule  marked  with  lines  which 
serve  to  indicate  the  duration  of  sounds,  and  to- 
ascertain  their  intervals  and  ratios. 

8-ch8m  -e-trJS  s.    [Eng.  echometer;  -y.} 

1.  Arch.  :  The  art  or  science  of  constructing  vaults 
so  as  to  produce  echoes. 

2.  Music  :  The  art,  science,  or  act  of  measuring 
the  duration  of  sounds. 

•8-clalr  -5158,  v.  t.  [Fr.  eclaircir,  from  clair= 
clear.]  To  make  clear  or  plain;  to  explain,  to. 
demonstrate,  to  clear  up. 

*e-clalr  -9i§ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ECLAIKCISE.] 

6-clair  -$isse-ment  (ment  as  mai),  ».  [Fr.J 
An  explanation  or  clearing  up  of  anything  not  before 
understood. 

"  The  eclnirctssement  ended  in  the  discovery  of  the  in- 
former." —  Clarendon. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Acoustics:  The  repetition  of  a  sound  in  the  air, 
caused  by  its  being  reflected  from  some  obstacle.  A 

very  sharp,  quick  sound  can  produce  an  echo  when       S-clamp  -sy,  e-clamp  -Bl-a,  s.    \Fr.fclampsie, 
the  reflecting  surface  is  55  feet  distant.  At  112-5  feet    from  Gr.  eklampsis=  a  shining  out  or  forth ;  eklampo- 
off   monosyllables  can  be  reflected ;  at  twice  that 
distance  dissyllables;  at  three  times  as  far  off  tri- 
syllables, and  so  on  for  greater  distances.    (Ganot.) 

2.  Arch. :  A  vault  or  arch  for  redoubling  sounds. 


=to  shine  out   or  forth:  efc=ont,   and   (ampo=to. 

Med. :  A  fancied  perception  of  flashes  of  light, 
a  symptom  of  epilepsy ;  hence,  epilepsy  itself. 


fite,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     w6,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    tnSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    str,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5ri,     wh6,     son;     mate,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,    8?  rian.     se,    03  =  e;     07  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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e  -Clat  (t  silent),  s.  [Fr.  feint  =  a  splinter,  a 
noise  .  .  .  splendor,  magnificence,  from  £clater 
=to  burst  forth  ;  O.  Fr.  esclater=ta  shine:  es=Lat. 
«x=out,  and  a  form  (skleitan?)  of  O.  H.  Ger.  schli- 
zan,  slizan=to  slit,  to  split,  whence  Ger.  schleissen. 
(Sheaf.)] 

1.  A  bursting  forth,  as  of  applause  or  acclama- 
tion ;  bonce,  acclamation,  applause. 

2.  Brilliancy  of  success ;  luster,  splendorof  effect. 
"Caesar    .    .    .    by  the  eclat  of  his  victories  seemed  to 

rival  the  fame  of  Pompey  himself." — Mitldleton:  Life  of 
Cicero. 

3.  Renown,  glory,  luster. 

"The  eclat  it  gave  was  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  a  man 
less  presumptuous  than  Egmont." — Prescutt. 

Sc-lec  -tic,  *e-clec'-tlck,  a.  &  «.  [Gr.  eklcklikos 
=  selecting;  eklegv=to  select,  to  pick  out:  efc=out, 
and  lego=to  select ;  Fr.  iclectique.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Selecting,  choosing,  picking  out  at  will  from 
the  doctrines,  teachings,  &c.,  of  others;  not  follow- 
ing or  adopting  the  leading  of  others. 

2.  Containing  or  consisting  of  selections  from  the 
works  of  others ;  as,  an  eclectic  magazine. 

II.  Phil.:  A  term  applied  to  a  sect  of  philosophers 
•who professed  that  truth  was  the  one  object  of  their 
inquiries,  and  who,  therefore,  did  not  attach  them- 
selves to  any  particular  sect  or  leader,  but  ex- 
tracted and  adopted  for  themselves  from  the  teach- 
ings and  principles  of  various  sects  that  which  they 
considered  best.  They  sprung  up  about  the  close 
of  the  second  century. 

"  Cicero  was  of  the  eclectic  sect,  and  chose  out  of  each 
such  positions  as  came  nearest  troth." — Watte:  On  the 
Minii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  eclectic  philosopher ;  a  supporter  of  eclectic 
philosophy. 

"Sometimes  a  Stoic,  sometimes  an  Eclectic,  as  his  pres- 
ent humor  leads  him." — Dryden:  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Satire. 

2.  A  Christian  who  believed  the  doctrine  of  Plato 


Saccas,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  that  sect  after- 
ward distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  New  Plato- 
nists,  in  the  Alexandrine  School. 

ec-leo  -tI-ca.M? ,  adt>.  [Eng.  eclectical;  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  eclectic  philosophers ;  by  way 
of  selection  and  choosing. 

ec-lec -tl-c.l!jin,  «.  [Eng.  eclectic;  -ism.']  The 
system,  doctrine,  or  practice  of  the  eclectic  philoso- 
phers. 

•ec-legm'  (g  silent),  s.  [Lat.  eclegma,  from  Gr. 
ekleiama  ~  an  electuary :  efc=out,  and  leicho  —  to 
lick.] 

Med. :  A  medicine  made  up  by  the  incorporation 
of  oils  with  syrups. 

6-clIp-sar -e-Sn, «.  [ECLIPSE,  «.T  An  apparatus 
for  explaining  the  phenomena  of  eclipses. 

8-ClIp  se,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  eclipsis,  from  Gr. 
ekleipsis^a.  failure,  from  ekleipd=to  fail,  to  be 
eclipsed ;  efc=out,  and  leipo=to  leave.]  [CLIPS.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Darkness,  obscuration. 

(2)  A  temporary  failure  or  obscuration. 

"All  the  posterity  of  our  first  parents  Buffered  a  perpet- 
ual eclipse  of  spiritual  life."—  Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 
II.  Astron.: 

1.  Astron. :  The  obscuration,  total  or  partial,  and 
not  simply  by  clouds,  of  the  light  coming  to  us  from 
a  heavenly  body.  If  that  body  shines  by  its  own 
light,  the  only  astronomical  cause  which  can  inter- 
fere with  its  luster  is  the  passage  of  another  body 
between  it  and  the  observer's  eye.  If  only  by  re- 
flected light,  it  can  be  obscured  also  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  body  between  it  and  the  source  of  the 
light  which  it  reflects. 

(1)  Of  the  Sun:  The  passage  of  the  moon,  or  oven 
the  transit  of  an  inferior  planet,  Venus  or  Mars, 
over  the  sun's  disc  between  the  luminary  and  the 
observer's  eye.  [TRANSIT.]  An  eclipse  of  the  sun 
can  occur  only  at  new  moon.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
To  produce  it  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth 
must  be  in  a  straight  lino,  the  moon  being  in  the 
center.  They  are  so  nearly  in  line  every  time  the 
moon  is  new,  that  on  each  of  those  occasions  we 
come  almost  to  the  brink  of  a  solar  eclipse.  An 
eclipse  of  the  sun  may  be  partial  or  total.  In  the 
latter  case  the  whole  disc  of  the  sun  may  be  for  a 
brief  period  obscured  by  the  passage  over  it  of  the 
moon.  Or,  it  may  be  annular,  i.  e.,  the  moon,  the 
center  of  which  at  the  time  is  exactly  over  that  of 
the  sun,  while  her  circumference  is  smaller,  leaves 
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nothing  visible  of  the  Creator  luminary  except  a 
narrow  ring  of  light  around  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
intervening  body,  [  ANNULAR.] 

(2)  Of  the  Moon:  An  obscuration  of  the  moon's 
light  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  earth's  shadow 
over  tho  surface  of  its  satellite.  This  can  occur 
only  at  full  moon,  for  to  constitute  it  the  sun,  the 
earth,  and  the  moon  must  be  in  a  straight  line, 
which  they  so  nearly  are  every  time  the  moon  is  full 
as  to  bring  us  on  all  such  occasions  to  the  brink  of 
a  lunar  eclipse. 

(8)  The  very  partial  eclipse  of  a  planet  by  some 
one  of  its  moons  passing  over  tho  disk  of  the  greater 
body. 

If  (1)  Tho  eclipse  of  a  star  by  the  moon  or  by  a 
plaiiot  is  called  an  Occultation  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon  can  bo  calculated 
backward  for  any  number  of  centuries,  and  they 
therefore  constitute  a  method  of  verifying  ancient 
dates. 

eclipse-speeder,  s. 

Cotton,  <$;c,:  A  form  of  spinning-machine. 

g-cllp'se,  v.  r.  &  i.    [ECLIPSE,  8t] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  cause  an  eclipse  or  temporary  obscu- 
ration of  a  heavenly  body ;  to  darken  or  hide. 

"The  moone  sometimes  was  eclipsed  twice  in  five 
monethes." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ii.,  ep.  ix. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  hide,  to  darken,  to  cover,  to  veil. 

"  He  descended  from  hie  Father,  and  eclipsed  the  glory 
of  his  divine  majesty  with  a  veil  of  flesh." — Calmet:  Ser- 
mons. 

2.  To  obscure ;  to  throw  into  obscurity  or  into  the 
shade. 

"The  straw,  the  manger,  and  the  moldering  wall, 
Eclipse  its  luster."  Cowper.-  Nativity. 

*3.  To  disgrace,  to  degrade,  to  throw  into  the 
background. 

"She  told  the  king  that  her  husband  was  eclipsed  in 
Ireland,  by  the  no-countenance  his  majesty  had  showed 
toward  him." — Clarendon. 
*4,  To  extinguish, 

"Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  eon, 
Born  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  afternoon." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  6. 

5.  To  surpass  or  excel  so  as  to  throw  into  the  back- 
ground. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  suffer  an  eclipse ;  to  be  eclipsed. 

"  The  laboring  moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms."—  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  665,  666. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  eclipse 
and  to  obscure :  "  In  the  natural  as  well  as  the 
moral  application  eclipse  is  taken  in  a  particular 
and  relative  signification ;  obscure  is  used  in  a  gen- 
eral sense.  Heavenly  bodies  are  eclipsed  by  tho 
intervention  of  other  bodies  between  them  and  the 
beholder;  things  are  in  general  obscured  which  are 
in  any  way  rendered  loss  striking  or  visible.  To 
eclipse  is  therefore  a  species  of  obscuring:  that  is 
always  obscured  which  is  eclipsed;  but  everything 
is  not  eclipsed  which  is  obscured.  So  figuratively 
real  merit  is  eclipsed  by  the  intervention  of  superior 
merit ;  it  is  often  obscured  by  an  ungracious  exterior 
in  the  possessor,  or  by  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances of  his  life."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

S-clIp  Bed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ECLIPSE,  v.] 
S-clIps'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ECLIPSE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.;     (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  Tho  act  or  process  of  darkening  by  an 
eclipse ;  the  state  of  becoming  or  being  eclipsed. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  overshadowing,  obscuring,  or 
throwing  into  the  shade  or  background. 

e-cllp  -ta,  s.  [Gr.  ekleipo  =  to  leave  out,  because 
the  seed  crown  and  ovary  are  wanting.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Asteraceee,  sub-tribe  Ecliptea*, 
of  which  latter  it  is  the  type.  They  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  tropics.  The  Brazilian  women 
stain  their  hair  black  by  means  of  Eclipta  erecta. 

S-clIp  -te-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eclipt(a'),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe  Aster- 
oideee. 

e  clip  -tic,  a.  *e-cllp  -tick,  a.  &  s.    [Sw.  eklip- 
tikan;   Dan.  ekliptiken;   Ger.  ekliptik;  Fr.  £clip- 
tique;  Prov.  ecliptic;  Sp, ecliptica ;  Port,  ecliptica, 
s., ecliptico,  a. ;  Ital.  eclittica ;  Lat. ecliptica (Ztnea), 
all  from  Gr.  ekleiptikos—of  or  caused  by  an  eclipse. 
[ECLIPSE.]    So  named  because  the  moon  must  be  in 
or  near  the  ecliptic  when  an  eclipse  takes  place. J 
A.  As  adj. :  Constituting  the  sun's  path. 
"  Annual  along  the  bright  ecliptic  road, 
In  world- rejoicing  state  it  moves  sublime." 

Thomson:  Summer,  115,  116. 
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B.  As  sithittitnlin1 : 

Astron.:  Tho  apparent  path  of  tho  sun  through 
tin1  ?-ky.  As  his  bright  rays  prevent  the  stars  from 
being  visible  in  the  daytime,  an  observer  cannot, 
with  tho  naked  eye,  see  tho  sun  actually  passing 
over  certain  constellations.  But  astronomers  hare 
noted  the  exact  time  before  or  after  the  sun  that 
each  star  comes  to  the  meridian,  and  at  what  alti- 
tude. Thus  the  exact  path  of  the  sun  can  be  traced 
relatively  to  the  iixed  stars.  It  constitutes  a  great 
circle  of  the  heavens,  inclined  to  tho  equator,  sup- 
posed to  bo  produced  to  tho  sky  at  an  angle  of 
about  23°  28'.  but  continually  varying  within  narrow 
limits.  As  tne  ecliptic  does  not  coincide  with  tin- 
celestial  equator,  one  half  of  it  must  be  north  and 
tho  other  south  of  it.  Tho  spots  at  which  the  two 
groat  circles  intersect  are  tho  first  point  of  Aries 
and  the  first  point  of  Libra,  the  former  at  the  ver- 
nal and  the  latter  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  [Eyui- 
Nox.l  Wore  there  an  observer  in  tho  sun  he  would 
see  the  earth  traverse  tho  same  constollationswhich 
the  sun  seems  to  us  to  do.  The  Ecliptic  is  divided 
into  twelve  parts,  each  constituting  a  "sign  of  tho 
Zodiac."  [ZODIAC.] 

"  Down  from  the  ecliptic  sped  with  hoped  success." 
Milton:  J'.  L.,  Hi.  740. 

ec  -logue,  *88g  -logue,  s.  [Lat.  ecloga,  fromGr. 
ekloge—A  selection:  efc=out,  and  le</o=to  select; 
Fr.  eglogue.}  A  pastoral  poem,  in  winch  shepherds 
are  introduced  conversing  with  each  other,  as  those 
of  Theocritus  or  Virgil ;  an  idyl ;  a  bucolic. 

"An  eclogue  or  n  lampoon  written  by  a  Highland  chief 
was  a  literary  portent.  — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

Sc'-ly'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  eklysis=(\)  a  release,  (2)  a 
lowering  of  tho  voice  through  three  quarter-tones.  J 

Music:  The  flattening  of  sounds  to  adapt  them  to> 
a  change  of  keynote. 

6c-6-nom'-I-cal,  e  -co-nom-I-cal,  ec-6-n5m'- 
Ic,  *ec-o-nom-i<iue,*cec-q-nom-ic,  *cec-o-nom-l- 

cal,  o.  &  8,  [Lat.  ceconomtcus,  from  Gr.  oikonomi- 
kost  from  o*fconomia=econoniy  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  econo- 
mique.] 

A.  As  adj.  (of  all  forms) : 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  management  of  a 
house  or  household. 

4 '  In  economical  affairs,  having-  proposed  the  government 
of  a  family,  we  consider  the  proper  means  to  effect  it."— 
Watts. 

*2.  Regulative. 

"  Part  of  the  power  given  unto  Christ  as  man  being 
purely  economical." — Grew:  Cosmologia  Sacra,  162. 

*3.  Family,  domestic: 

"  In  this  economical  misfortune." — Milton.-  Doctrine  of 
Divorce. 

4.  Managing  household  or  domestic  matters  with 
care  and  frugality ;  frugal,  careful ;  not  wasteful  or 
extravagant. 

"  Too  economical  in  taste 
Their  sorrow  or  their  joy  to  waste." 

Lloyd:  The  Poet. 

5.  Managed  or  handled  with  care  and  frugality; 
as,  an  economical  use  of  money  or  time. 

6.  Relating  to  the  science  of  economics,  or  to  the* 
resources  of  a  country. 

B.  Assubst.  (pi.):  [ECONOMICS.] 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  economical* 
saving,  sparing^  thrifty,  penurious,  and  niggardly  ." 
"Saving  is  keeping  and  laying  by  with  care ;  sparing 
is  keeping  out  of  that  which  ought  to  be  spent ; 
thrifty  or  thriving  is  accumulating  by  means  of  sav- 
ing ;  penurious  is  suffering  as  from  penur>j  by  means 
of  saving;  niggardly,  after  the  manner  of  a  niggard* 
nigh,  or  close  person,  is  not  spending  or  letting  go, 
but  in  the  smallest  possible  quantities.  To  be 
economical  is  a  virtue  in  those  who  have  but  nar- 
row moans;  all  the  other  epithets  however  are- 
employed  in  a  sense  more  or  less  unfavorable:  het 
who  is  saving  when  young,  will  bo  covetous  whent 
old ;  he  who  is  sparing  will  general  ly  be  sparing  out. 
of  tho  comforts  of  others:  ho  who  is  thrifty  com- 
monly adds  the  desire  or  getting  with  tnat  of 
saving;  he  who  is  penurious  wants  nothing  to  make* 
him  a  complete  miser;  he  who  is  niggardly  in  Ma 
dealings  will  be  mostly  avaricious  in  his  character.'* 
(Crabb:  Eng.  tfynon.) 
If  Economical  method  of  disputation: 
Ancient  Logic:  A  method  of  disputation  which 
trusted  to  artifice  and  careful  management  rather 
than  to  the  truth  of  the  arguments  adduced. 

economic-quantities,  s.pL 

Polit.  Econ.:  A  technical  term  for  the  different 
orders  or  kinds  of  wealth,  as  money,  labort  credit, 
and  the  various  objects  which  fall  under  either  or 
those  heads  or  types.  Thus,  Money  is  taken  as  a 
type  of  all  the  material  things  which  constitute 
wealth ;  as,  money,  properly  so  called,  land,  houses* 
animals,  corn,  fruit,  timber,  metals,  &c.  Labor  is 
the  type  of  services  of  every  kind,  as  those  of  the 
artisan,  plowman,  lawyer,  physician,  &c.  Credit^ 
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which  is  of  itself  merely  a  right  of  action,  is  the 
type  of  rights  of  all  sorts,  as  the  right  to  annuities, 
dividends,  rents,  copyrights,  patent-rights,  rever- 
sions, advowsons,  &c.  All  tl»\*o  things  an-  wealth, 
because  they  are  exchangeable  quantities  ;  iti  other 
words,  because  they  can  be  bought  and  sold. 
(BitteH.) 

ec-i-nom'-I-cal-l^,  adv.  [Eug.  economical ;  -ly.] 
In  an  economical  manner ;  with  economy  or  frugal- 
ity. 

ec-6-nom -Ics,  *ec-o-nom-icks,  *cec-o-nom- 
Icks,  s.  [ECONOMIC,  a.] 

1.  The  science  of  the  management  of  a  household 
or  domestic  concerns. 

"The  best  authors  have  chosen  rather  to  handle  educa- 
tion in  their  politics  than  in  their  (economics."—  Wot  ton: 
Of  Education. 

2.  That  branch  of  political  economy  which  treats 
of  exchangeable    things,  and  of  the   laws  which 
regulate  their  exchange. 

e-c8n'-6-mIst,  *te-con-o-mlst,  s,  [Fr.  Gcono- 
mtafe.] 

1.  One  who  manages  household  or  other  affairs 
with  economy ;  one  who  exercises  economy. 

"  One  that  will  prove  a  great  husband  and  a  good  cecono- 
mist."— Bowel:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  ser.  ii.,  lett.  17. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  science  of  economics 
or  political  economy. 

"David  Hume,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  profound 
political  economists  of  his  time,  declared  that  our  mad- 
ness had  exceeded  the  madness  of  the  Crusaders." — M<t- 
aaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*6-c6n-6-miz-a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  economiz(e) ; 
-ation.~\  The  act,  practice,  or  habit  of  economizing ; 
economy,  frugality,  saving. 

e-con'-o-mlze,  ce-con  -6-mlze,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Fr. 


A.  Intransitive: 

*1,  To  manage  affairs ;  to  arrange, 

"  [Men]  under  tyranny  and  servitude  are  wanting  that 
power  which  is  the  root  and  source  of  all  liberty,  to  dis- 
pose and  ceconomize  in  the  laud  which  God  has  given 
them." — Milton:  Tenure  of  Kinas  anil  Magistrates,  p.  41. 

2.  To  act  or  manage  domestic  or  pecuniary  affairs 

with  economy ;  to  be  economical,  frugal,  or  prudent. 

"He  does  not  know  how  to  economize." — Smart. 

B.  Trans. :    To  use,  administer,  or  expend  with 
economy  or  frugality. 

"To  manage  and  economize  the  use  of  circulating 
medium." —  Walsh. 

e-c6n'-6-mlzed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [KCONOMIZE.] 
e-con  -6-miz-Ing,  pr,  par.,  a.  &  s.  [ECONOMIZE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See   the 
-verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Tho  act,  practice,  or  habit  of  man- 
aging affairs  with  economy. 

e-c6n  -6-myS  *ce-con-o  my  s.  [O.  Fr.  oecono- 
mte,  from  Lat.  oeconomia,  from  Gr.  oikonomia=t\iG 
management  of  a  household:  oikos  =  a  house,  and 
nomos=a.  law  or  rule;  nemo=to  deal  out.] 

1.  The  management,  regulation,  and  government 
of  a  household  or  household  affairs 

"  By  St.  Paul's  economy  the  heir  differs  nothing  from  a 
servant,  while  he  is  in  his  minority." — Taylor:  Holy  Liv- 
ing. 

2.  A  frugal  and  judicious  use  or  expenditure  of 
money ;  frugality,  discretion,  and  care  in  expendi- 
ture. 

"The  Scriptures,  in  a  thousand  places,  praiseeconomp." 
— Goldsmith:  Bee,  No.  6. 

3.  A  careful  and   judicious  use  of   anything;  as, 
of  time. 

4.  The  disposition,  arrangement,  or  plan  of  any 
work. 

"If  this  economy  must  be  observed  in  the  minutest 
parts  of  an  epic  poem,  what  soul  .  .  .  can  be  sufficient 
to  inform  the  body  of  so  great  a  work?" — Dryden:  ASneid 
<Dedic.). 

5.  The  operations  of  nature  in   the   generation, 
nutrition,  and  preservation  of  animals  and  plants; 
the  regular,  harmonious  system  under  which  the 
functions  of  living  animals   and   plants  are  per- 
formed. 

6.  The  regulation,  administration,  or  system  of 
government  of  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state,  na- 
tion, or  department. 

7.  A  system  of  matter;  a  distribution  of  every- 
thing, active  or  passive,  to  its  proper  place. 

"These  the  strainers  aid. 
That  by  a  constant  separation  made 
They  may  a  due  economy  maintain."  • 

Blackmore;  Creation, 


frugal 


(1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  economy  t 
ality,  and  parsimony  :  "Economy  implies  man- 

- 


, 

agement;  frugality  implies  temperance-  parsi- 
mony implies  simply  forbearance  to  spend,  which 
is,  in  fact,  the  common  idea  included  in  these 
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torm=:  but  the  economical  man  spares  expense  ac- 
cording to  circumstances;  he  adapts  his  expendi- 
ture to  his  meaus,  and  renders  it  by  contrivance  as 
effectual  to  his  purpose  as  possible:  the  frugal 
man  spares  expense  on  himself  or  on  his  indul- 
gences; be  may  however  bo  liberal  toothers  while 
lie  la  frugal  toward  himself;  the  parsimonious  man 
saves  from  himself  as  well  as  others;  he  has  no 
other  object  than  saving.  By  economy,  a  man  may 
make  a  limited  iuconio  turn  to  the  best  account  for 
himself  and  his  family  ;  bT frugality  ho  may  with  a 
limited  income  be  enabled  to  do  much  good  to 
others :  by  parsimony  he  may  bo  enabled  to  accumu- 
late great  sums  out  of  a  narrow  income:  hence  it 
is  that  wo  recommend  a  plan  for  being  economical; 
we  recommend  a  diet  for  being  frugal ,*  wo  con- 
demn a  habit  or  a  character  for  being  parsimoni- 
ous." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  economy,  and 
management :  "Economy  has  a  more  comprehen- 
sive meaning  than  management;  for  it  includes  tho 
system  of  science  and  of  legislation  as  well  as  that 
of  domestic  arrangements ;  as  the  economy  of  agri- 
culture: the  internal  economy  of  a  government; 
political,  civil,  or  religious  economy;  or  the 
economy  of  one  s  household.  Management,  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  action  that  is  seldom  abstracted 
from  its  agent,  and  is  always  taken  in  a  partial 
sense,  namely,  as  a  part  of  economy.  Tho  internal 
economy  of  a  family  depends  principally  on  tho 
prudent  management  of  tho  female:  the  econniny 
of  every  well-regulated  community  requires  that 
all  the  members  should  keep  their  station,  and  pre- 
serve a  strict  subordination ;  the  management  of 
particular  branches  of  this  economy  should  belong 
to  particular  individuals."  (Crabb:  Eng,  Synon.) 

If  (1)  Domestic  Economy :  [DOMESTIC.] 

(2)  Political  Economy :  [POLITICAL.] 

e  COn-ver'-SO,  phr.  [Lat.]  On  the  contrary ;  on 
the  other  hand. 

g-cor'-Qh3e,  s.    [Fr.] 

Art:  An  anatomical  figure j  the  subject,  man  or 
animal,  flayed,  deprived  of  its  skin,  so  that  the 
muscular  system  is  exposed  for  the  purpose  of 
study.  The  word  skeleton  is  limited  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  bony  structure. 

e-cos  -saife,  s.    [Fr.] 

Music:  Dance  music  in  the  Scotch  style. 

e-cos'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  e=ex=out,  without,  and 
cosfa=a  rib.] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  leaves  which  have  no  cen- 
tral rib  or  costa. 

§-c6  lite,  s.  [Fr.=a  place  for  listening ;  €couter= 
to  hear.] 

Fort. :  A  gallery  built  in  front  of  the  glacis  of  a 
fortification,  as  a  lodgment  for  troops  to  intercept 
the  miners  of  an  attacking  force. 

ec -pha-sls,  *.    [Gr.] 

Rhet. :  A  direct  or  distinct  declaration. 

ec'-pfcljf-sls,  s.    [Gr.  ekphlyzo=to  bubble  up.] 

Path. :  Vesicular  eruption,  confined  in  its  action 
to  the  surface. 

ec-ph8-ne'-ma,  8.  [Gr.=a  thing  called  out:  ek 
=out,  and  phone—the  voice.! 

Rhet. :  A  oreaking-out  of  tne  voice  with  some  in- 
terjoctional  particle. 

*ec'-ph6-neme, ».    [ECPHONEMA.] 

Gram. :  A  mark  { ! )  used  to  express  wonder,  sur- 
prise, admiration,  Ac. 

ec-ph5-ne -sis,  s,  [Greek  =  pronunciation,  ex- 
clamation.] 

Rhet. :  An  animated  or  passionate  exclamation. 

Sc'-phO-Ta,  s.  [Gr.=a  carrying  out,  a  projection ; 
eJephero  =  to  carry  out:  efc  =  out,  aadphero  =  to 
carry.] 

Arch. :  The  projection  of  any  member  or  molding 
before  the  face  of  the  member  or  molding  next  be- 
low it. 

*5c-phrac  -tic,  *ec-phrac-tlck,  a.  &  s.  [Greek 
ekphraktiko8= capable  of  removing  obstructions ; 
ekphras8o=to  remove  obstructions.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Capable   or  having  the  quality  or 
power  of  removing  obstructions ;  deobstruent ;  serv- 
ing to  dissolve  or  attenuate. 

"  Procure  the  blood  a  free  course,  ventilation,  and 
transpiration,  by  suitable  purges  and  ecphractic  medi- 
cines."— Harvey. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  A  medicine  which  has  the  quality  or  power 
of  attenuating  tough  or  viscid  humors  so  as  to  pro- 
mote their  discharge. 

eV-phy^ma,  s.  [Gr.=an  eruption  of  pimples: 
ekphyo= to  grow  out:  efc=ont,  and  phyo=to  grow.] 

Path. :  A  cutaneous  excrescence,  as  a  carbuncle 
and  the  like. 

Sc-phf§-e  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  ekphystsis=&  breathing 
out;  ekphysao=to  breathe  out.] 

Med.:  Rapid  breathing. 


ecstatic 

ec-py-e'-sls,  s.    [0r.  etoyea&sssappttration ;  ek- 

pyed=to  bring  to  suppuration. J 

Path.  *  Impetigo,  a  humid  scale. 

@-cra'-§eur,  s.  [Fr.,  from  e~craser=to  crush  to 
pieces.] 

Sury.:  A  steel  chain  tightened  by  a  screw,  and 
used  for  removing  piles, polypi,  malignant  growths, 
&c.  Used  also  in  obstetrical  practice. 

ec-rhy'th  -mus,  s.  [Gr.  eJcrhythmos^ontof  tune ; 
efc— out,  and  rhythmo8=tuiic.] 

Med.:  An  irregular  or  disordered  beating  of  tho 
pulse. 

ecs'-ta-sled,  a.  [Eng.  ecstasy;  -ed.]  Filled  with 
ecstasy  or  enthusiasm ;  ravished,  entranced. 

"  These  are  as  common  to  the  inanimate  things  as  to  the 
most  ecstasied  soul  upon  earth." — Xvrris. 

ecs'-ta-sjf,  *ecs-ta-sie,  s.  [Low  Lat.  ecstasis  = 
a  trance;  Gr.  ektttasis=(l)  a  displacement,  (2)  a 
trance:  efc=out,  sta-,  root  of  /u's/t'mt=place;  O.  Fr. 
ecstase;  Fr.  extase.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  state  in  which  the  mind  is,  as  it  wore,  carried 
away  from  the  body,  or  in  which  tho  ordinary  func- 
tions of  the  souses  are  temporarily  suspended  by 
the  contemplation  of   some  extraordinary  or  super- 
natural object  or  occurrence ;  a  trance. 

"Whether  what  we  call  ecstasy  be  not  dreaming  with 
our  eyes  open,  I  leave  to  be  examined."— Locke. 

2.  A  state  in  which  the  passions  are  excited  to  a 
high  degree  and  tho  thoughts  absorbed :  as, 

(I)  A  state  of  excessive  joy,  rapture,  or  delight. 
"  An  ecstasy  that  mothers  only  feel 
Plays  round  my  heart." 

A.  Philip*:  Distrest  Mother,  v.  1. 

*(2)  A  state  of  excessive  grief,  distress,  or  anxiety. 

"  Better  be  with  the  dead    .    .    . 
Than  on.  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy."      Sftake^p.:  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

(3)  A  state  of  enthusiasm. 

"He  on  the  tender  grass 
Would  sit,  and  hearken  even  to  ecstasy." 

Miltun:  Comus,  624,  625. 

*3.  Madness,  distraction. 

"  Blasted  with  ecstasy."— Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

II.  Med.:  A  species  of  catalepsy,  in  which  tho 
patient  remembers,  after  tho  paroxysm  is  over,  the 
ideas  he  has  had  during  the  fit ;  a  trance. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ecstasy, 
rapture  j  and  Transport:  "There  is  a  strong  resem- 
blance in  the  meaning  and  application  of  these 
words.  They  allexpress  anextraordinaryelevation 
of  the  spirits,  or  an  excessive  tension  of  the  iniii'i. 
The  ecstasy  marks  a  passive  state,  from  tho  Greek 
ekstasis  and  existemi=to  stand,  or  be  <-ut  of  one's 
self,  out  of  one's  mind.  Tberoprare,  from  tho  Lat  in 
rapiOj  to  seize  or  carry  away,  and  iritnsjxn-t,  from 
trans  and  portot  to  carry  beyond  one's  self,  rather 
designate  an  active  state,  a  violent  impulse  with 
which  it  hurries  itself  forward.  An  ecstasy  and 
rapture  are  always  pleasurable,  or  arise  from  pleas- 
urable causes  :  transport  respects  either  pleasurable 
or  painful  feeling's ;  joy  occasions  ecstasies  or  rapt- 
ures; joy  and  anger  have  their  transports.  An 
ecstasy  benumbs  the  faculties;  it  will  take  away 
the  power  of  speech  aud  often  of  thought ;  it  is 
commonly  occasioned  by  sudden  and  unexpected 
events;  rap tu re,  on  the  other  hand,  often  invigor- 
ates the  powers,  and  calls  them  into  action;  it 
frequently  arises  from  deep  thought :  the  former  is 
common  to  all  persons  of  ardent  fadings,  but  moro 
particularly  to  children,  ignorant  people,  or  to  such 
as  have  not  their  feelings  under  control;  rapture, 
on  the  contrary,  is  applicable  to  persons  with  su- 
perior minds,  to  circumstances  c.f  peculiar  impor- 
tance. Transports  are  but  sudden  bursts  of  passion, 
which  generally  load  to  intemperate  actions  and 
are  seldom  indulged,  even  on  joyous  occasions,  ex- 
cept by  the  volatile  and  passionate.  A  reprieve 
from  the  sentence  of  death  will  produce  an  ecstasy 
of  delight  in  the  pardoned  criminal ;  religious  con- 
templation is  calculated  to  produce  holy  raptures 
in  a  mind  strongly  imbued  with  pious  zeal;  in 
transports  of  rage  men  have  committed  enormities 
which  have  cost  them  bitter  tears  of  repentance 
ever  after."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*Scs  -ta-sf ,  v.  t.  [ECSTASY,  «.]  To  fill  as  with 
an  ecstasy  of  rapture,  delight,  or  enthusiasm. 

"They  were  so  ecstasied  with  joy  thnt  they  made  the 
heavens  ring  with  triumphant  shouts  and  acclamations." 
— Scott:  Christian  Life,  I.  iv.  g  6. 

ecs-tat-Ic,  *ecs-taf-Ickf  *  ecs-tat  -I-cal,  a. 
[Gr.ekstatikog,  from  eA'sf as f's= ecstasy  (q.v.).] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  accompanied  by  ecstasy;  rav- 
ishing, entrancing,  rapturous. 

"  One  grasps  a  Cecrops  in  ecstatic  dreams." 

Pope;  Moral  Essays,  v.  40. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  ecstasy ;  ravished,  entranced. 
•'  In  pensive  trance,  and  anguish,  and  ecstatic  fits," 

Milivii:  Ode  on  Hie  Passion. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we",    wfit,     be're,     camel,    h$r,    the*re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,    cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


ecstatically 
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Eden 


3.  In  a  state  of  ecstasy. 

"  Then  rcstatic  she  diffused 
The  canvas,  seized  the  palette,  with  quick  hand 
The  colors  brewed."          Tlnmsoii:  Liberty,  iv.  216-18. 

*4.  Tending  to  external  objects. 

"  I  find  in  me  a  great  deal  of  ecstatical  love,  which  con- 
tinually carries  me  out  to  good  without  myself."—  .YM, •/•,>. 

[Eng.   ectilatical ;   -ly.] 


ecs-tat  -I-cal-ly1,  .  . 

In  an  ecstatic  manner;  with  ecstasy  or  rapture.  ec-typ  -al,  «•    [Eng.  ectyp(e)  ;  -al.]    Taken  from 

ec  -ta-sls,  8.    [Gr.  =  an  extension  ;  ekteino  =  to    the  original  ;  imitated,  copied. 

"Exemplars  of  all  the  ectypal  copies."—  Ellis-  Ku,*ii-l- 

e*afKvtiwfM»gs,f.a.1. 

ec'-type,    s.     [Greek   ektypos=  formed    in    high 


, 

stretcli  out  :  et=out,  and  teino=to  stretch.] 
Rltc-t.:  The  lengthening  of  a  syllable  from  short 

- 
ec  thllp  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  p«;i»/)sis=asqueezingout;    relief.) 


ekthlibO=io  squeeze  out:   efc=out,   and  th,libij=to 
squeeze.] 

Lat.  Pros.:  The  cutting  off  or  elision  of  a  final 
ng  in  ?)i  before  a  word  bo- 


ec-t?-lpt -Ic,  a.&s.    Hit.  <*f;/roril-o8=hardcning  *gd -der,  t'.  t.    [EDDER  (2),  s.]    To  bind  together 

into  a  callus  ;  fy(a»=a  knot,  a  callus. J  and  make  tight  the  tops  of  hedge-stakes  by^inter- 

A.  .Is  ciilj,.-  Applied  to  a  medicine  or  substance  weaving  with  odder. 

having  the  power  or  property  of  removing  callosi-  "  T°  add  strength  to  the  hedge,  edder  it;  which  in,  bind 

ties  or  indurations  of  the  skin.  t!le  toP  °f  the  stakes  with  some  small  long  poles,  or.  each 

BAo  &,.!,.,*       A        v  L                                                   •  side." — JforttflMf  Husbandry. 

.  As  subst.:  A  substance  capable  of  removing  ,-.,    ,~ 

callosities  or  indurations  of  the  skin.  ed  -dered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EDDER,  t'.] 

*ed'-der-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [EDDEB,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <$;  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  binding  or 
securing  with  edder. 

ed  -dersj,  s.  pi.    [EDDOES.] 

ed-dlsh,  ead-Ish,  *ed  Ish,  s.     [A.  S.  edise.] 


1.  (>rd.  Lang.:  A  reproduction  or  close  copy  of 


ec  -tny'm-a,  s.    [Gr.=a  pustule.] 
Path. :  An  eruption  of  pimples. 


blast,  the  entoblast,  and  the  entosthoblast.    (Agas- 
siz.) 

ec-t8-car -pa -96-88,  ec-to-car  -pe-88,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  ectocarp(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-acece,  -CCE.] 

'.  tribe  or  order  of  seaweeds  co-extensive 


ec-to  car'-pl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod. Lat. ectocarp(us) :       &.  . 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  ,  g  -OU-rle,  i 

Bot.:  A  tribe   or  family   of   Fucoids,  sub-order  norses- 

Taucherise ;  the  threads  are  jointed,  consisting  of  a       Sc-ze  -ma,  s.    [Gr..  from  efczeo=to  boil  out:  ek— 

single  row  of  cells,  variously  branched.    Vesicles  out,  and  zeo=to  boil.] 


an  original.     '                                                                 "  Aftermath ;  the  second  crop  of  grass  after  mowing. 

"  The  complex  ideas  of  substances  are  retypes,  copies,  Sd'-does,,  ed'-das,  ed'-ders,  s.  pi,  [An  African 

but  not  perfect  ones;  not  adequate."— £»<*<•.  word  from  the  Gold  Coast.] 

2.  Arch. :  A  cast  in  relief  of  an  ornamental  design  Sot.:  A  West  Indian  name  for  the  tuberous  stems 

produced  from  a  mold.  of  Colocasta  esculentum,  Caladium  violaceum,  and 

-_',  *ed-die,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  td7»a=(s.)  an  eddy, 
,,..)  to  whirl  about;  Sw.  dial,  idha,  idd;  Dan.  dial. 
ide.  Formed  from  Icel.  idh-= back;  A.  S.  ed-,  pre- 
served as  t-  iu  twit;  Goth,  id-  =  back;  O.  S.  idug 
(Skeat).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  current  of  water  running  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  main  stream. 

"  Mark  how  yon  eddy  steals  away 
From  the  rude  stream  into  the  bay." 

Carew:  To  my  Mistress. 

2.  A  whirlpool ;  a  current  of  water  running  in  a 
[r  r.J    A  stable,  a  covered  place  for    circle. 

3.  A  current  of  air  moving  with  a  circular  motion. 
"Sudden  the  impetuous  hurricanes  descend, 

Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play." 
Addison:  Cato,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Moving  in  a  circle ;  whirling. 

"  The  one  has  only  an  eddy  wind,  which  seems  to  be  the 
y  winds." — Dampier:   Voyages,   vol. 


ec-u-men -Ic,  ec-u-men -I-cal,  *oe-cu-men  I- 
3al,  a.  [Lat.  (rcumenicu8=Gr.  oikoumeniko»=of 
)r  from  the  whole  world ;  oikoumenc=the  inhabited 
ivorld.] 

Ch.  Hist.:   General,  universal;  used  of  certain 


weeds,  with  sporanges  producing  ciliated  zoOspores,  soap  or  emollient  lotions  and  unguents  externally,  effect  of  two  contrar 

either  external,  attached  to  the  jointed  ramuli,  or  ar*-7pm    A  tnflo    f,       rr».~«i,  ^i.w«™«^           •*     <  iii.,  pt.  3. 

formed  out  of  some  of  the  interstitial  cells.  e&XS?&£  adf.'  s'ff.  ?±f  elzemat°*<  «emt.  of  ^              . 

»A     T.ft      PQ  t*'—  Till  D        a  mi.       filftna i,-,' t  I,.  ,,  .  t         .,,,.:.  1  !*•„  J  T» i_i_JI r  -.  -. 


rr,  i*iK,min*,    uijg.  auj.  auu.  -U(Mi.  J                                                                          CIA  —  Vljr ,  '17.  *.  at  I .      [EDDY,  S.] 

J  -pus,  s.    [Lrr.  efcto8=withont,  outside,  Med. .  Pertaining  to  the  nature  of,  or  produced       1.  Intrans. :  To  move  in  a  circle ;    to  whirl,  to 

'os— truit.    bo  named  because  the  theca  is  by  eczema.                                                                            revolve  as  in  an  eddy. 

"so"?-  ?i  genus  of  Fucoids,  the  typical  one  of  the  n^ti™*'  rim  "i®*  to  W6ak  TOTbS' indicativo  of                                         "The  unwonted  80l'nd. 
family  Ectocarpidee.    The  frond  is  branching,  the 

ramuli  scattered.  e-da -clous,  a.    [Lat.  edax  (genit.  edacis) ,  from 

ec -to-cf  at,  s.    [Gr.  efc(os=without,  outside  and  edo=to  eat.]     Greedy,  voracious,  devouring,  rav- 

Tajstis=n  bladder.  1  enous. 


ZoOl. :  The  external  investment  of  the  ccencecium  e-da -clous-ly1,  adv.     [  English  edacious ;   -iu.] 

of  a  PolyzoOn.  Greedily,  voraciously,  ravenously. 

derma=the™'n!i  CGr-eWos=without.  ou^ide,  and  e-da'-§ious-ness,  s.    [English  edacious;  -ness.l 

1.  Anat. :  The  outer  layer  or  membrane  of  the  Ctreedin<»ss!  voracity,  ravenousness,  rapacity, 

skin.    [EPIDERMAL.]  e-da9 -I-ty",  s.     [Lat.  edacitas,  from  edax  (genit. 


unwone    soun, 

Eddying  in  echoes  round  nnd  round, 
Was  tossed  from  fell  to  fell." 

Scott:  Bridal  <jf  Trifrmain,  iii.  7. 

*2.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  move  as  in  an  eddy ;  to 
collect  into  an  eddy. 

"  The  circling  mountains  eddy  in 
From  the  bare  wild  the  dissipated  wtorm." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  322,  823. 

eddy-water,  s. 

Naut. :  The  water  which  falls  back  on  the  rudder 
ot «  ship  under  sail.    Called  also  Dead-water. 


belonging  to  the  Ccelenterata. 
ec-to-derm  -al,  a.    [Eng.  ectoderm ;  -at.] 
Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ectoderm. 
ec-to-par -a-slte,  «.    [Gr.  efcfos=without,  out- 


edaph  -6-dont,   e-daph  -6-don,    e-daph'-6- 


g,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [EDDY,*.] 


dous,  s.    [Gr.  edapAos=bottom,  foundation,  and       Au  t  B-  As  pr-  par'  *  particip.  adj.;    (Seethe 
A^»..n  i —i*.  _  j i__\     _J___.»T*  Terb.) 


>  (genit.  odonfos)=a  tooth.] 
Palozont.:  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Chimterida). 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  moving  as  in  an 
eddy ;  curling,  whirling. 

e-del-for'-slte,  s.    [Ger.  cedelforsit,  from 
fors,  in  Sweden,  where  it  occurs ;  sutf .  -ite 


(Min.) 
na  and 

t_.'   „           — •  = • „-— ™,  — =i,jm,D-    uy  oa-munu,  a  i^nristian  priest  111  Iceland,  who  died  ou -C-HUB,  wu-e-nie,  s.    \_je,aei\jors),  and  Eng. 

in  A.  D.  1133,  and  contained  poems  and  chants  of  a  sufl-  -He  (.Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

ec-  .o-pis -te§,  s.    [Gr.  ektopizo=to  move  from  a    mythic,  prophetic,  and  religious  character.  Aprose  Mm.:  The  same  as  PKEHNITE  (q.  v.). 

place.]                                                                                  synopsis  of  these  poems  was  made  by  Snorro  Sturle-  e-de -ma   s.    [OEDEMA] 

f^r'?r\heSTaL^°erTibg±-o?'?uL^ou^   sono^mu^Xt^sca'S-'or  ^ouriVoe^n       e-de -ma-tous,e-de -ma-t68e,a.  [(EDEMATO.S.] 

Norway.     He  was  assassinated  in  1241,  on  his  re-       E -den,  s.     [Heb.  eden=delight,  pleasure;  cf.  Gr. 

Sc'-to-sarc,  «.    [Gr.  efcios=without,  outside  and    uUrn  to  Ioejan^-    The  portion  of  the  book  compiled    Aedonc=delight,  enjoyment,  pleasure.  Eden  in  Heb. 
sarx  (genit.  8ar-fcos)=flesh.]  °y  oeemund  is  known  as  the  Elder  or  Poetic  Edda,    is  cogn.  with  Arab.  ^dad=Aden,  the  British  colony 

ZoOl. :  The  outer  transparent  sarcode-layer  of  cer-    and  tno  continuation  of  Sturleson  as  the  Younger    on  the  Arabian  coast.] 
tain  rhizopods,  as  the  Amoeba.  or  Prose  Edda.  1.  Scripture  Geography : 

(1)  A  fertile  and  happy  region,  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole  of  it,  in  the  southwestern  part  of 

'lper-  Asia,  containing  the  seat  of   Paradise,    also    the 

r=ahedgeorfence.]    garden  of  delights,  within  that  area,  in  which 'our 
-. . ™    Q0    ,a   in   some    European    flrstu  Parents  were  placed   during  their  period  of 

ec-tro  -TJI-fim   s     TGr   rlrtr™;™  fw,  countries  commonly  worked  into  the  tops  of  fences    PVO-  2  .?"'     t       i,  feur   rlvers>    or   river-heads, 

un,  «VtLtrr.  elctropion,  from  ektropos    to  bind  them  together.  which  "went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden'' 

y '.  eK — out,  and  tropo8=a 


miscarriage.] 

Med. :  Preventing  the  development  of  a  disease  • 
.as,  an  ectrotic  treatment  of  small-pox. 

boll, 


ed-dSr(3),«.    [UDDER.] 

1.  The  udder  of  a  beast. 

2.  The  breast  of  a  woman 


place. 


>ns.    (Isa.  xxxvii. 
tensely   pleasant 


(Scotch.) 


"  Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  Eastern  wave." 


-clan, 


<5^;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    jell, 
-tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion 


chorus, 

•-  shun; 


chin, 


bench; 
-gion 


go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
=  znun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -We,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


edenic 

*e-den'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  Eden;  -!'c.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Ellen. 

"  By  the  memory  of  Edenic  joys 
Forfeit  and  lost."  B.  B.  Browning. 

e'-den-lte,  «.  [Ger.  edenit,  from  Eden(ville'),  in 
New  York,  where  it  occurs,  and  suff.  -ite  (Jftn.) 

it  in'.:  A  variety  of  Aluminous  Magnesia-lime-iron 
Amphibole,  pale  in  color,  having  in  its  composition 
less  than  5  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron. 

S-den-lzed,  a.  [Eng.  Eden:  -ized.]  Eendered 
morally  suitable  for  paradise. 

"  For  pure  saints  edenized  unfit." 

Davies:  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  sign.  «.  4. 

e-deu  -tal,  e-den  -tal-ous,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  eden- 
iar(tts)=toothless;  Eng.  suff.  -al,  -ous.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Without  teeth.     The  more  general 
term  is  edentate  (q.  v.). 

B.  -is  substantive: 

1.  Sing. :  A  member  of  the  order  Edentata  (q.  v.). 

2.  PI. :  That  order  itself, 
e-den'-ta-lous,  a.    [EDENTAL.] 

e-den-ta  -ta,  «.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  edentatus 
=toothless.] 

ZoOl. :  An  order  of  Mammals  quite  or  nearly  des- 
titute of  teeth.  To  be  more  specific,  there  are  no 
incisor  teeth,  except  in  the  case  of  a  single  Armadillo, 
which  has  one.  In  most  cases  also  the  canines,  and 
sometimes  the  molars,  are  deficient.  The  order 
comprehends  the  Dasypodidte  (Armadillos).  Brady- 
podidaj  (Sloths),  and  Myrmecophagidte  (Anteat- 
ers).  Some  have  divided  the  last  of  these  into 
three:  Myrmecophagidse  proper.  Manidee,  Scaly 
Anteaters  or  Pangolins,  and  Orycteropidee  or  Aaru- 

2.  Palceont. :  They  occur  in  the  Miocene,  in  the 
Pliocene,  and  onward  till  now. 
e-den  -tate,  a.  &  s.   [EDENTATA.} 

A.  As  adjective: 
ZoOl.:  Without  teeth. 

B.  Ai  substantive : 

ZoOl. :  A  member  of  the  Mammalian  order  Eden- 
tata. 

"The  placentation  ol  the  Edentates  varies."—  XichoUon: 
Zotilogy,  ch.  Ixxi. 

6-den  -ta-tSd,  a.     [EDENTATE.]    The  same  as 
E  a.  (q.  v.) 
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3.  Keenness,  or  sharpness  of  appetite  or  desire. 

"  Cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite." 

Stutkeap.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

4.  Keenness,  sharpness,  acrimony,  bitterness. 
"Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord! 

That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again." 

Shakesp.  •  Richard  III.,  V.  B. 

*5.  An  instigation,  a  prompting  or  urging  on. 
"  Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  farther  edge, 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights. 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

*6.  The  line  of  battle.    (Lat.  acies.) 

"  That  voice,  their  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers,  heard  so  oft 
In  worse  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle."  Hilton;  P.  L.,  i.  274-77. 

B.  -4«  adjective: 

1.  Having  a  sharp  edge;  edged;  as,  an  edge  tool. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  edge. 

*T  To  set  the  teeth  on  edge :  To  cause  a  tingling  or 
grating  sensation  in  the  teeth.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

"The  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge." — Jeremiah,  xxxi.  29 

IT  For  the  difference  between  edge  and  border,  see 
BOEDEE. 

edge-bone,  s.  The  rump-bone  of  an  ox  or  cow. 
Called  also  Aitch-bone. 

edge-cutting, «. 

Book-bind. :  The  process  of  giving  a  smooth  edge 
to  books  by  cutting  off  the  folds  and  making  the 
margins  of  all  the  pages  equal. 

edge-joint, «. 

Carp.  •  A  joint  formed  by  two  edges,  forming  a 
corner. 

edge-mill,  subst.  An  ore-grinding  or  oil-mill  in 
which  the  stones  travel  on  their  edges.  In  addition 
to  the  crushing  action,  the  edge-mill  has  a  fric- 
tional  or  grinding  action,  the  relative  value  of 
which  may  De  considered  as  equal  to  the  difference 
of  distance  performed  by  the  inner  and  outer  edges. 
[CHILIAN-MILL.] 

edge-plane,  s. 

1.  Wood-work. :  A  plane  for  edging  boards,  having 


edgeless 

3.  Shearing-tools,  which  are  usually  in  pairs,  act' 
ing  from  opposite  sides  of  the  object,  the  basil  and 
face  having  an  angle  of  from  60*  to  90' 

II  Iron  and  steel  for  edge-tools  have  been  com- 
bined in  a  fagot  and  rolled  so  as  to  have  a  thick- 
ness of  steel  between  layers  of  iron,  for  choppmg- 
axes  and  some  other  tools,  and  with  a  layer  of 
steel  on  one  side  for  broad-axes,  chisels,  &c.,  which 
have  but  one  basil. 

4.  A  burnisher  for  rubbing  the  edges  of  boot  and 
shoe  soles.    [EDGE-PLANE.] 

5.  Saddlery :  A  tool  used  for  removing  the  angular 
edge  from  a  leather  strap.    For  chamfering  down 
the  edges  of  a  strap  more  broadly,  another  U>ol  is 
used,   having   a    blade  and  guides    which    travel 
along  the  edge  and  face  respectively  of  the  leather. 
[CHAMFEEISG-TOOL.] 

II.  Fig.:  Anything  dangerous  to  deal  or  play 
with. 

"  You  jest :  ill  jesting  with  rdgr-t,,,,lt." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  11. 184. 

edge-Wheel,  s.  Awheel  traveling  on  its  edge  in 
a  circular  or  annular  bed,  as  in  the  ancient 
Phoenician  oil-mills,  the  Chilian  ore-mills,  and 
many  other  crushing-mills.  [CHILIAN-MILL.] 

edge.  v.  t.  &  i.    [EDGE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally 

1.  To  furnish  with  an  edge ;  to  make  an  edge  or 
border  to. 

'*  It  made  my  sword,  though  edged  with  flint,  rebonnd." 
Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  fringe  or  border  with  anything. 


—Pope. 

3.  To  sharpen ;  to  put  an  edge  or  sharpness  on. 
"  To  edge  her  champion's  sword." 

Dryden. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  sharpen,  to  excite,  to  exasperate,  to  em- 
bitter. 

"He  was  indigent  and  low  in  money,  which  perhaps 
wedged  his  desperation."— Wottvn:  Life 


teeth. 

e-dent  -u-la,  ».  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  edentulus 
=toothless.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Professor  Owen  to  the 
Anteaters. 

*6-dent'-n-lou8,  a.  [Lat.  c=ex=without,  and 
dens  (genit.  dentii)  =  a  tooth.]  Without  teeth ; 

ZoOl.:  Used  of  the  mouth  of  an  animal  or  the 
hinge  of  a  bivalve  shell. 

edge,  *egge,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  ecg;  cogn.  with  But. 
egge;  Icel.  i  Sw.  egg;  Dan.  eg;  Ger.  ecke:  Lat. 
oc'ie*=a  point,  ocus=a  needle;  Gr.  ake,  akit.\ 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  sharp  or  cutting  part  of  an  instrument,  as 
a  sword. 

"  Seize  npon  Fife  ;  give  to  the  edge  o'  th1  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes."         Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

2.  A  narrow  part  rising  from  a  broader. 

"  Some  harrow  their  ground  over,  and  then  plow  it  upon 
an  edge." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

3.  The  brink,  border,  margin,  or  extremity  of  any- 
thing. 

•'  The  rays  which  pass  very  near  to  the  edges  of  any  body, 
are  bent  a  little  by  the  action  of  the  body."—  Xeicton: 
Optics. 

4.  The  portion  next  to  the  boundary  of  anything: 
as,  the  edge  of  a  field,  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

5.  The  highest  part  of  a  moorish  and  elevated 
tract  of  ground,  of  considerable  extent,  generally 
that  which  lies  between  the  streams;  a  kind  of 
ridge.  It  is  nsed  both  by  itself,  and  in  composition, 
as  in  Caverton-edge,  &c. 

"  Ande  in  lik  manor  at  Soltray  edge  thai  see  the  fyr  of 
Eggerhop."— Cojttyll:  Part.  James  II.  (an.  14S5.) 
II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  The  portion  next  to  the  bounding  or  dividing 
line;  the  beginning,  the  early  part,  the  verge,  the 
brink. 

"  Yes  the  last  pen  for  freedom  let  me  draw, 
When  truth  stands  trembling  on  the  edge  of  law." 
Pope:  Epil.  to  Sat.  ii.  248,  249. 

2.  Sharpness,  the  power  or  quality  of  cutting. 
"  Give  edge  unto  the  swords." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2 


2.  Shoemakinn :  A  plane  for  shaving  the  edges  of 
boot  and  shoe  soles.  It  has  a  knife  curved  to  the 
shape  desired,  a  projecting  edge  which  forms  a 
guide  and  gauge,  and  means  for  adjustment.  The 
mouth-piece  is  adjustable,  and  holds  the  curved 
paring-Knife  by  means  of  its  jaws  and  set-screw. 

edge-rail,  s. 

1.  Railway:  A  form  of  rail  which  bears  the  rolling 
stock  on  its  edge.    It  is  contradistinguished  by  its 
name  from  the  flat-rail,  which  was  first  used ;  the 
angle-rail,  which  succeeded  that;  the  bridge-rail, 
which  presents  an  arched   tread  and  has  lateral 
flanged  feet ;  the  foot-rail,  which  has  a  tread  like 
the  edge-rail,  but,  unlike  it,  has  a  broad  base  formed 
by  foot  flanges. 

2.  A  rail  placed  by  the  side  of  the  mam  rail  at  a 


_.  ,. jite,  to  urge  forward,  to  provoke,  to  egg, 

to  instigate. 

"  Up,  princes,  and  with  spirit  of  honor  edged, 
More  sharper  than  your  swords,  hie  to  the  field. 


3,  To  give  point,  sharpness,  or  bitterness  to. 

"And  Juvenal,  instructed  in  thy  page, 
Edges  his  satire,  and  improves  his  rage.' 

Additoni  To  Mr.  Dryden. 

4.  To  move  or  put  forward  by  little  and  little. 

"  Edging  by  degrees  their  chairs  forward,  they  were  in 
a  little  time  got  up  close  to  one  another."— Loakr.. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  move  forward  or  away  by  little 
and  little;  to  retire  gradually,  so  as  not  to  attract 
notice.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 


edge-roll,  e. 

Bookbind. :  A  brass  wheel,  used  hot,  in  running 
an  edge  ornament  on  a  book  cover,  either  gold  or 
blind. 

edge-runner,  s. 

Brickmaking:  A  machine  for  pulverizing  clay. 
[EDGE-MILL.] 

"  The  clay  ...  is  conveyed  to  the  edge-runner  or 
other  machinery  nsed  to  pulverize  it." — O.  R.  Redgrave, 
in  Cassell's  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  267. 

edge-shot,  a.  A  board  with  its  edge  planed  is 
said  to  be  edge-shot. 

edge-tool, ». 

I.  Literally: 

Hardware :  A  general  name  which  includes  the 
heavier  descriptions  of  cutting-tools:  axes,  adzes, 
chisels,  gouges,  plane-bits.  Other  cutting-tools 
come  within  the  province  of  the  armorer  or 
cutler,  and  are  included  under  cutlery:  knives, 
scissors,  shears,  surgical  instruments,  and,  by  the 
analogy  of  associated  use,  forks.  The  making  of 
swords  was  anciently  the  work  of  the  armorer, 
but  has  probably  merged  into  cutlery.  Wood-cut- 
ting tools  are  divided  Dy  Holtzapffel  as  follows: 

1.  Paring  or  splitting-tools,  with  thin  edges,  the 
angle   of   the    basil   not   exceeding  60'    with  the 
straight  face.    This  includes  broad-axes,  chisels, 
gouges,  &c. ;  double-basil  tools,  such  as  axes. 

2.  Scraping-tools  with  thick   edges,    the    angles 
measuring   from   60'    to   120°.    These  remove   the 
fibers  in  the  form  of  dust.    The  veneer-scraper  is  an 
instance.    One  angle  of  the  edge  of  the  steel  plate 
is  turned  over  to  form  a  bur,  known  as  a  wire-edge. 


2.  Naut. :  To  beat  away  from  a  shore  or  course. 
"On  edging  off  from  the  shore,  we  soon  got  out  of  sound- 
ing."—Coot:  Second  Voyage,  iii.,  ch.  viL 

edged,  "egged,  o.    [Eng.  edg(e) ;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Furnished  with  or  having  an  edge;  sharp, 
keen. 

"We  find  that  snbtile  or  edged  quantities  do  prevail 
over  blunt  ones." — Digbg:  On  Bodies. 

(2)  Furnished  with  or  having  a  border  or  fringe; 
bordered,  fringed. 

2.  Fig.:  Sharpened,   exasperated,  incited,  egged 
on. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  An  epithet  applied  to  an  ordinary  to  de- 
note that  the  edging  is  placed  only  between  tho 
ordinary  and  the  field,  and  not  where  it  joins  the 
escutcheon.    Thus  the  crosses  of  SS.  Andrew  ani 
George  in  the  English  Union  flag  are  edged. 

2.  Bot . :  A  term  used  when  one  color  is  surrounded 
by  a  very  narrow  band  of  another. 

•edge-less,  'edge-lease,  a.   [Eng.  edge;  •!<•,«.] 

1.  Lit.:  Nothavinga  sharp  edge ;  blunt,  not  sharp, 
not  fit  to  cut. 

"  To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword;  despair  and  die. 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  v.  8. 

2.  Fig. :  Ineffective,  useless,  powerless. 

"  They  are  edgeless  weapons  it  hath  to  encounter." — 
More:  Decay  of  Piety. 


Ate     fit.    fare,     unidst.     what,     fall,     father;     we.    wet.     here,     camel,    her     there;     pine     pit.    sire,    sir      marine ;   g6p6t. 
or"  wore,     wpif,     w5rk,     wn6.     s6n;     mute,    cub.    cttre.    unite,    cur,    rule,    fall;     try,    Syrian.     »,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  - 


edgelong 


•edge-long,  «di>.    [Eng.  edqe ;  stiff,  -long,  -ling.] 
In  the  direction  of  the  edge ;  along  the  edge. 
"Stuck  edge-long  into  the  ground." — B.  Jonson. 

edg  -er,  s.  [Eng.  edg(e) ;  -er.\  A  circular  saw  or 
pair  of  circular  saws  by  which  the  bark  and 
"  waney  "  portions  are  ripped  from  Blab-boards  ox 
boards  made  by  ripping  logs  through  and  through, 
without  squaring.  A  double-edgerhas  one  perman- 
ent saw  and  one  capable  of  regulation  as  to  distance 
from  the  former  one,  so  as  to  adapt  the  pair  of  saws 
to  edge  boards  of  varying  width. 

edg  e-weed,  ».    [Eng.  edge,  and  weed.] 

Bot.:  (Enanthe  Phellandrium.  (Dr.J.Hill(l~a9); 
Britten  &  Holland.) 

Sdg  e-wlge,  adv.    [Eng.  edge ;  -wise.] 

1.  With  the  edge  turned  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion ;  along  the  edge ;  in  the  direction  of  the  edge. 

2.  Sideways,  with  the  edge  or  side  in  front. 
"Should  the  flat  side  be  objected  to  the  stream,   it 

would  be  soon  turned  edgewise  by  the  force  of  it." — Kay: 
On  Creation,  ft.  i. 

edge-w5rth  -I-a,  >.  [Named  after  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  an  Indian  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Abyssinacew,  tribe 
Theophrastete.  The  fruit  of  Edgeicorthia  buxifolia, 
sometimes  called  Reptonia  buxifolia,  is  sold  in  the 
bazars  of  Cabul.  The  Afghans  consider  it  healing. 

edg  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  <fe  s.    [EDGE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  pa-ticip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

"  The  profile  signified  by  the  edging  strokes." — Evelyn: 
Architecture. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  an  edge  or  sharpness  to. 

2.  That  which  forms  the  border  or  edge  of  any- 
thing; as  lace,  trimming,  &c.,  on  a  dress. 

"  Ofttimes  its  leaves  of  scarlet  hue 
A  golden  edging  boast." 

Coicper:  A  Manual. 

3.  A  narrow  kind  of  lace. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Hortic.:  A  border  or  row  of  small  plants  set 
along  the  edge  of  a  bed. 

2.  Bookbind. :  The  ornamentation  of  book  edges 
by  color  sprinkling,  marbling  (q.  v.) ,  gilding,  or 
coloring. 

edging-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  edging 
boards  to  a  given  pattern ;  an  edger. 

edging-shears,  s.  Gardeners'  shears  for  trim- 
ming the  edges  of  turf  around  walks  or  beds. 

edging- tile,  s.  Tiles  for  borders  of  garden-beds, 
in  place  of  grown  edgings,  such  as  box,  thrift,  &c. 

*8dg  -$,  adv.    [Eng.  edg(e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Having  or  showing  an  edge ;  sharply  de- 
nned, angular. 

"  The  outlines  of  their  body  are  sharp  and  edgy." — R.  P. 
Knight. 

2.  Fig. :  Sharp  or  keen  in  temper ;  irritable. 
gd-I-bll'-I-t?,  s.    [Eng.  edible;  -ity.]     The  qual- 
ity of  being  edible ;  edibleness. 

ed  -I-ble,  a.  &  «.  [Low  Lat.  edibilis,  from  edo= 
to  eat.] 

A.  As  adj. :  That  may  or  can  be  eaten ;  fit  or 
proper  to  be  eaten ;  fit  for  food,  eatable. 

"Of  fishes  some  are  edible."— Bama:  Kat.  Hift.,  §  869. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  that  is  fit  or  proper  to  be 
eaten  as  food ;  an  eatable. 

Sd -I-ble-ness,  s.  [English  edible ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  edible  or  fit  for  food. 

e  diet,  8.  [Lat.  edictum,  neut.  sing,  of  edictus= 
proclaimed,  pa.  par.  of  edico=to  proclaim :  e=ex= 
out,  and  dico= to  say,  to  speak;  Sp.  &  Port.edicto,' 
Ital.  editto;  Fr.idit.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. ;  A  proclamation  or  decree  issued  generally 
by  royal  or  ecclesiastical  authority ;  an  order  pro- 
mulgated by  a  sovereign  or  the  ruling  authorities  to 
the  subjects,  as  a  rule  or  law  to  be  obeyed ;  an  ordi- 
nance having  the  force  of  law. 

"A  royal  edict  declared  these  pieces  to  be  legal  tender  in 
all  cases  whatever." — Macattluy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Fig.:  A  decree,  a  decision,  a  determination. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Roman  Jurisprudence :  An  injunction,  having 
the  force  of  law,  issued  at  first  by  preetors,  provin- 
cial governors,  &c.,  till  the  time  of  Hadrian,  when  a 
digest  was  made  of  the  edicts  then  existing,  and 
the  power  of  issuing  others  supplementary  to,  or 
altering  those  previously  in  force,  was  reserved  to 
the  emperors. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  proclamation  or  notice  given  of  cer- 
tain things  intended  or  about  to  be  done  by  a  church 
court. 
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If  Edict  of  Nantes : 

Hint. :  An  edict  by  which,  on  April  13, 1598,  Henry 
IV.,  of  France,  granted  toleration  to  his  Protestant 
subjects.  It  was  revoked  on  October  22,  16S5,  by 
Louis  XIV.,  the  unwise  act  causing  the  expatriation 
of  about  50,UX)  Protestant  families,  who  carried 
their  industry  to  England  and  other  lands.  The  loss 
to  France  was  great,  as  was  the  gain  to  those  coun- 
tries which  were  wise  and  hospitable  enough  to 
afford  an  asylum  to  the  refugees. 

If  For  the  difference  between  edict  and  decree,  see 
DECREE. 

*e-dlct -al,  a.  [Lat.  edictalis,  from  edictum  =  &n 
edict.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  edict. 

*ed  -I-f  I-cant,  a.  [Lat.  cedificans,  pr.  par.  of 
cedifico=to  build.]  [EDIFY.] 

1.  Lit. :  Building. 

2.  Fig.:  Edifying. 

"And  as  his  pen  was  often  militant, 
Nor  less  triumphant;  so  ctlifiauil 
It  also  was." 

Dugard:  Verses  on  Gataker  (1655),  p.  78. 

ed-I-fl-ca'-tlon,  *sed-i-fl-ca-tion,  *ed-i-fl-ca- 
cion,  *ed-l-n-ca-el<mn,  a.  [Lat.  otdificatio,  from 
cediflco=to  build;  Fr.  edification;  Sp.  ediflcacion; 
Ital.  edificazione.] 

*I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  building ;  construc- 
tion. 

"We  were  licensed  to  enter  the  castle  or  f  ortresse  of 
Corfu,  which  is  not  onely  of  situation  the  strongest  I 
have  seene,  but  also  of  (edification." — Hackluyt:  Voyages, 
vol.  ii. 

2.  That  which  is  built;    a   building,  an  edifice. 
(Bullokar.) 

II.  Fig. :  A  building  up  in  a  moral  or  religious 
sense ;  a  rearing  up  in  knowledge ;  mental  improve- 
ment or  progress ;  instruction. 

"The  end  he  has  in  view,  the  edification  of  others." — 
Hurd;  Works,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  1. 

*ed-I-f  I-ca  -t&T-y,  a.  (Lat.  <sdificat(us') ,  pa. 
par.  of  cedifico,  and  Eng.  adj.  suft.  -ory.]  Tending 
to  edification ;  edifying. 

"  There  can  be  no  reason  of  restraining  them  from  an 
exercise  so  beneficially  ediflcatory  to  the  church  of  God." 
— Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience!  case  10. 

Sd  -I-f  196,  8.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  aedificium=a  build- 
ing ;  cedifico=  to  build ;  Sp.  &  Port,  edificio ;  Ital.  edi- 
fizio.]    A  building,  a  structure,  a  fabric ;  especially 
applied  to  large,  elegant  or  elaborate  structures. 
"  Right  toward  the  sncred  edifice  his  steps 
Had  been  directed." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  edifice,  fab- 
ric, and  structure :  "  Edifice  in  its  proper  sense  is 
always  applied  to  a  building ;  structure  and  fabric 
are  either  employed  as  abstract  actions,  or  the 
results  and  fruits  of  actions:  in  the  former  case 
they  are  applied  to  many  objects  besides  buildings ; 
structure  referring  to  the  act  of  raising  or  setting 
up  together ;  fabric  to  that  of  framing  or  contriving. 
Astheedi/iee  bespeaks  the  thing  itself,  it  requires 
no  modification,  since  it  conveys  of  itself  the  idea 
of  something  superior:  the  word  structure  must 
always  be  qualified ;  it  is  employed  only  to  desig- 
nate the  mode  of  action :  the  fabric  is  itself  a  species 
of  epithet,  it  designates  the  object  as  something 
contrived  by  the  power  of  art  or  by  design.  The 
edifices  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion  have  in 
all  ages  been  held  sacred:  it  is  the  business  of  the 
architect  to  estimate  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
structure :  when  we  take  a  survey  of  the  vast  fabric 
of  the  universe,  the  mind  becomes  bewildered  with 
contemplating  the  infinite  power  of  its  Divine 
author.  When  employed  in  the  abstract  sense  of 
actions,  structure  is  limited  to  objects  of  magnitude, 
or  such  as  consist  of  complicated  parts ;  fabric  is 
extended  to  everything  in  which  art  or  contrivance 
is  requisite ;  hence  we  may  speak  of  the  structure 
of  vessels,  and  the  fabric  of  cloth,  iron  ware,  and 
the  like."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*ed-I-f I'-cial  (cial  as  shal),  a.  [Low  Lat.  cedi- 
ficialis,  from  Lat.  cedificium.j  Pertaining  to  an 
edifice  or  construction  ;  structural. 

"There  are  mansions,  which,  without  any  striking  edl. 
flcial  attraction,  have  a  certain  air  of  appropriate  hospi- 
tality and  provincial  dignity." — Hist,  of  Rivers  of  Great 
Britain  (1794),  i.  232. 

ed  -I-f  led,  *ed-l-flde,  *ed-i-fyde,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[EDIFY.] 

ed  -I-f l-Si,  s.    [Eng.  edify ;  -er.] 
*1.  Lit.:  One  who  builds. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  edifies,  improves,  or  instructs 
another. 

"  They  scorn  their  ediflers  to  own." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  III.  ii. 


edition 

A.  Transitive. 
•I.  Literally: 

1.  To  build,  to  construct. 
"Osrike,  as  sayd  is,  edified  this  building, 

Which  carved  was  with  caracts  wouderous  to  see.*' 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  678. 

2.  To  build  in  or  upon ;  to  construct  houses  or- 
buildings  in ;  to  inhabit. 

"Countreyes  waste,  and  eke  well  edlfyde." 

Spenser:  F.  <j..  III.  I.  14. 

3.  To  raise,  to  construct. 

"A  little  mount,  of  greene  turfs  ediflde." 

Spenser.'  Virgil's  Gnat. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  build  up  morally  or  intellectually ;  to  im- 
prove, to  instruct,  especially  in  religious  or  moral 
Knowledge  and  in  faith  and  holiness. 

"Men  are  edified  when  either  their  understanding  is 
taught  somewhat  ...  or  when  their  hearts  are 
moved." — Hooker. 

*2.  To  teach,  to  convince,  to  persuade. 

"You  shall  hardly  edify  me,  that  those  nations  might, 
not,  by  the  law  of  nature,  have  been  subdued  by  any 
nation  that  had  only  policy  and  moral  virtue." — Bacon? 
Holy  War. 

*3.  To  instruct,  to  inform. 

"Can  you  inquire  him  out  and  be  edified  by  report?"— 
Shakesp. :  Othello,  Hi.  t. 

*4.  To  gratify. 

"  [She]  edifies  another  with  her  deeds." 

Shakesp..-  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  3. 
B.  Intransitive: 

•1.  To  be  edified,  instructed,  or  improved ;  to  re- 
ceive edification. 

"  I  suppose  Mr.  Pope  is  so  just  as  to  pay  our  arrears, 
and  that  you  edify  as  much  by  him  as  by  us."— Swift-  To- 
Mr.  Blount,  Feb.,  1727. 

2.  To  cause  or  tend  to  edification,  instruction,  or- 
improvement. 

"  The  graver  sort  dislike  all  poetry 
Which  does  not,  as  they  call  it,  edify." 

Oldham. 

*3.  To  learn,  to  ascertain. 

"  I  cannot  edify  how,  or  by  what  rule  of  proportion  that 
man's  virtue  calculates  what  his  elements  are  nor  what 
his  analytics." — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

3d  -I-fy-Ing,  «ed-l-fy-lnge,  *ed-y-fy-lng,  pr. 
par.,  a.  &  s.  [EDIFY.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. .  Tending,  adapted,  or  calculated  to- 
edify. 

"It  was  a  worthy  edifying  sight." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  76. 

C.  As  subst.:  Edification,  instruction,  improve- 
ment. 

"To  the  undoubted  edifying  as  well  of  them,  as  of  all 
other."— Udall:  Pref.  to  the  King's  Maiestie. 

ed'-I-fy-Ing-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  edifying;  -ly.}  In 
an  edifying  manner ;  so  as  to  edify. 

"He  will  discourse  unto  ns  edifyingly  and  feelingly  of 
the  substantial  and  comfortable  doctrines  of  religion  " — 
Killingbeck:  Sermons,  p.  S24. 

*ed -I-fy-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  edifying;  -ness.] 
The  quality  ot  being  edifying,  or  tending  to  edifi- 
cation. 

e  -dile,  s.    [.EDILE.] 

e -dile-ship,  s.    [.EDILESHTP.] 

ed  -Ing-t6n-ite,  s.    [Named  after  its  discoverer. 
Mr.  Ediugton.] 
Min.:  A  tetragonal,  hemihedral,  brittle  mineral, 


make,  to  construct;  Sp.  &  Port,  edificar;  Ital.  edi- 
ficare.] 


v  '  .in  i  ....-I  i  n  in  .  oui\ja,  ow  i«.i ,  alumina.  ££'6o ;  baryta, 
26-84;  water,  12'46,  with  traces  of  lime  and  soda. 
Found  in  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  near  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. 

ed  -It,  y.  t.  [Lat.  editus,  pa.  par,  of  edo=to  pub- 
lish, to  give  forth :  e=ex=ont,  and  do=to  give  •,  Fr. 
(diter.~\  To  prepare  for  publication;  to  superin- 
tend the  publication  of ;  to  publish  ;  to  act  as  editor 
of;  to  conduct  or  manage,  as  a  periodical. 

"He  had  edited  Filmer's  absurd  treatise  on  the  origin 
of  government." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ziz. 

ed  -It-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EDIT.] 

ed  -It-Ing,  pr. par.,  a.  &s.    [EDIT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  business  of  superintend- 
ing and  preparing  for  publication ;  the  office  of  an 
editor. 

g-dl'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  editio,  from  editus,  pa.  par. 
of  edo=to  give  out,  to  publish;  Fr.  edition;  Sp.. 
edicion;  Ital.  edizione.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  literary  work ;  a  publication. 

"  This  English  edition  is  not  so  properly  a  translation, 
is  a  new  composition  upon  the  same  ground."— Burnet. 


boll,    btfy;     pout,    J6"wl;    cat,    90!!,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f.. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -glon  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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edwit 


time.  point  of  view  everyone  is  educated,  bis  powers  being  from  experience."— .MV  It",  Hamilton. 

*II  Fia  •  A  copy,  form,  or  manner  of  present-  developed  for  good  or  evil  by  all  he  sees,  heara,  feels,  chem.:  A  term  applied  to  a  body  separated  by  the 

ment  or  does.  Education  in  this  sense  begins  -si-hen .one  decomposition  of  another  body  in  which  it  i>r>'- 

•ThBbnsiness  of  our  redemption  is  .  .  .  tosetforth  enters  tho  world,  and  continues  all  the  time  he  is  viousiy  existed  us  such,  in  contradistinction  to 

?-*  •„....,.  j,,  it.  In  a  more  specific  sense,  it  is  used  of  a  pro-  "product,"  which  denotes  a  compound  not  piv- 


nature  in  a  second  and  a  fairer  edition.'  —South. 


fi 

printed  euuion.  her,  and  of  universities  for  tho  higi.^  --------  --- 

gd  -I-t5r,  «.    [Lat.,  from  cditus,  pa.  par.  of  ecto=    [SCHOOL,  COLLEGE,   UNIVERSITY.]     For  spiritual       eduction-pipe,  s. 
to  give  out,  to  publish.]    One  who  edits;  one  who    and  moral  purposes,  these  appliances  are  supple-       Steam-engine:  The  pipe  which  carries  off  the  ex- 
superintends  or  revises  any  book  for  publication  ;  »  -----    • 

one  who  conducts  or  manages  a  periodical,  news- 
paper, or  magazine  for  publication. 

"  When  a  different  reading  gives  us  a  different  sense  or 
a  new  elegance  in  an  author,  the  editor  does  very  well  in 
taking  notice  of  it"—  Addison:  Spectator. 

ed-I-tor-l-al,  a.&s.    [Eng.  editor;  -to!.]  Lectures,  Libraries,  Debating  an~  „.  _____________         ___  -_,  _  —  ......  ,  ----- 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  editor;  writ-    political  Clubs,  &c  ,  are  all  appliances  for  some    the  inquiring  mind."—  Eurle:  English  Plant  A. 

department  01  other  of  education.  *e-due  -tlve,  a.    [Latin  educt(us),  pa.  par.  of 

1]  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  education,    eauco:  Ens.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]     Tending  to  or  having 

"..  .   .       .          .  -        .    i.  T  .  -j  ------  1:  —    ~  —  il   tfrwii-     A  i    .  TT_tij  __  _c  __  *_~  ,..:... 


.  . 

ten  by  or  proceeding  from  an  editor. 

'  Lambin  and  Heyne  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  part 

-    -     «         -  ^»-  -  —  ,-i--..  ~*  A_»vn~ 


of  their  editorial  duty  not  to  leave  the  subject  of  orthog-    breeding,  and  instruction:  "Instruction  and 
raphy  wholly  unnoticed."—  Dr.  Parr:  British  Critic,  Feb.,     ilig  are   to   education    as    parts    to    a  whole;    the 
1794.  instruction  respects  the  communication  of  knowl- 

mannei  s  or  outward 


the  power  or  quality  of  extracting. 
"The  eductire  power  of  matter."— Boyle:  Works,  iii.  39. 


=sweet.] 


omce,  uusiueaa,  yi    *ULJ  w-  ""  «—««*,  •         — --a    --  good  education  maKes  one   reauy  ^uuu.     n.  wau,."*  autcorutts,  pr.  par. 

editing  or  superintending  the  publication  of  any  e^ucation  wju  always  be  to  the  in  jury  if  not  to  the  sweeten;  d«tcts=sv 

work  or  periodical.  ruin  of  the  sufferer:  a  want  of  instruction  is  of        .      .    adiectim . 

"The  editorship  of  Shakespeare,  which  Pope  afterward  j        inconvenience,  according  to  circum-       *•  •?                                                      _ 

undertook  with  more  profit  thanreputation,  was  below  stances:  a  want  of  ftrecdmo  only  unfits  a  man  for       Med. :  Having  the  power  or  quahtj,  of  s' 

Mm."-Ti,ers:  Hist.  Kfcopsorf.  <m  Pope,  P.  14.  th    socicty  o{  the  cultivated.  Education  belongs  to  by  removing  acidity  or  acrimonj . 


B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  which 


tect.  ]    To  protect  as  sacred.  Proper  or  fit  to  be  educated. 

edS^h'nirS  gd-n-ca  -tlon-al,  a.    [Eng.  education;  -al.]    Of 

were  present  by  their  proxies;  where  not  only  the  sports  or  pertaining  to  education ;  connected  with  educa- 

themselves,  but  all  the  company,  were  reputed  holy.1  —  tion. 
Greg,  Kates  on  Scripture  (1684),  p.  49. 

gd-rl-6ph-thal  -ml-a,    ed  -  rl  -  oph  -  thai  ma, 

hed-rl-6ph-thal -ml-a,  s.  pi.    [Or.  hedraios=sit-       ,.H( 

ting,  sedentary,    .    .    .    sessile,  and  ophthalmos=  jastic, 

an  eye.]    A  sub-class  of  Crustaceans  having  sessile  woria 

eyes.    The  head  and  thorax  are  distinct.    There  are  1882. 


pr 

sweeten.] 
Ord.  L 


g.:  To  sweeten,  to  make  sweet;  to  re- 


"  Succory,  a  little  edulcorated  with  sugar  and  vinegar." 
— Evelyn:  Acetaria. 

ed-u-ca'-tion-al-Ist,  s.    [English  educational;       2.  Chem. :  To  free  from  acids,  salts,  or  impurities 
-'  1    The  same  as  EDUCATIONIST  (q.  v.).  by  washing. 

"Not  yet   so    exquisitely  edulcorated,   but   that  some 
saline  particles  should  be  left  in  it  for  future  increase. 


,  „„....„./  escapes  the  charge— often  leveled  with 
i  against  educationalists— of  desiring  to  shape  the 
on    one  mental   pattern."—- ithenceum,  March    4, 


pp. 


&    ,       [EDUL. 


jaws' and  foot-jaws,  with  seven  pairs  of  legs.    The       gd-U-ca  -tlon-al-lf ,    adv.     [Eng.    educational,    COEATE.] 

sub-class  comprehends^ the   Isopoda,  Amj         'da,    ^^    fiy  means  of  eaucation;  by  way  of  instruc-       A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  o*  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 

tion ;  with  regard  to  education.  verb.) 


- 
and  Lasmodipoda  (q.  v.). 


Sd-u-ca-tSr,,.    [Lat.]    One  who  or  that  which 


*8rl -n-ea-ble     a.     [English   educ(ate"j;    -able.']       »»»    v  v»  v«»,«.    L .j 

Capable  of  or  fit  for  education ;  that  may  be  edu-    educates ;  a  teacher,  an  instructor 
;,atna  "Could  not  the  educators    of   the  low 


required.    (  Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 
*§-dul-c6r-a-tlve,  a.    [Eng.  edulcorat(e)  ;  -u>e.] 


ers  01 ;  to  mstiuiii',  w^  »»i»i**»     *«  ^r»». 
science,  religion,  Ate.,  into;  to  tram  up  so 
qualified  for  any  business  or  duties  in  life. 

"  Some  arm'd  within-doors  upon  duty  stay, 
Or  tend  the  sick,  or  educate  the  yonng. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxlv. 

Sd'-u-Cat-Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EDUCATE.] 
A.  As  pa.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 
B    As  adjective : 

1.  Instructed,  trained,  taught. 

2.  More  refined  or  cultivated. 


•e-dHle,  a.    [Lat.  edvlium- anything   good  to 
it.]    Eatable,  esculent,  edible,  fit  for  food. 


e-du9-M>le,   a.     [Eng.   educ(e) ;  -able.]     That   ^ 

may  or  can  be  educed.  "The   leaves   alone  of    many   edule  plants."—  Evelyn: 

e-du9  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [EDUCE.]  Acetaria. 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fe  particip.  adj.:  (See  the  »e-dul 

verb.)  food 

C.  -4«  subst. :  The  act  of  bringing  or  drawing  out ;  (<  ^  ^^  rf  ^^  bean8i  or  mf^  ,dulious  pulses."— 

eduction.                                                                     ...  Sir  T.  Browne:  Miscell.,  p.  13. 

[Named   after   Edwards,  an 


edwlt; 
•,  shame, 


*e  -duct,  s.  [Lat.  eductum,  neut.  sing,  of  eductus, 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk, 


what,     fall,     fafaer;     we,    wet,     here, 
wh6,     sftn;     mate,    cfilJ,    cttre,    unite, 


camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit, 
car,    rttle,    full;     try,    Syrian. 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,    pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


edwite 
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effect 


*ed-wite,  *ead-w1-ten,  *ed-wyte,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 
edn-itiiii;  Goth,  idweitjan.]  [Twn.J 

1.  To  charge. 

'2.  To  abuse,  to  upbraid. 

*ed-wi-ting,  *ed-wi  tyng,  s.  [EDWITE.]  An 
upbraiding,  au  abusing. 

"  Aschamed  of  edwithtg  is  dooa  to  him." — Wycliffe: 
Wisdom  xviii.  18. 

-ee,  suff.    [Fr.  e  or  ee,  from  Lat.  -ntus,  tho  ter- 


eel -spear,  s.    [Eng.  <W,  and  spear  ]    A  pronged 
instrument  used  for  catching  eels ;  an  eel-fork. 

e'en  (1),  e'en-in,  s.    [EVENING.]    Even,  evening. 
(Scotch.) 

"This  hour  on  e'eitfn's  edge  I  take." 

Burns:  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik. 

*een(2),s.pl.    [EYE.]    Eyes. 

e'en,  adv.    [EVEN*,  adv.]    A  contraction  for  even. 


ruination  of  the'  pa.  par. 'of  the  first  conjugation.]    frequently  used  in  poetry, 

An  English  suffix  used  to  denote  the  object  of  an       g'er  adv.    [EVER.]  Acontraction  for  ever  (q.v.). 

action:   as   grantee,  one   to   whom   something   is 


ef-fect  ,s.  [O.  Fr.  effect;  Fr  effet,  from  Latin 
effectus=(s)  an  effect,  (a)  dono-effectad  ;  efficio=lo- 
do,  to  effect;  e/=e.c=out,  and /acio=to  do;  Sp- 

e/ecto :  Ital.  effcttu.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  execution,  performance,  or  carrying  out  of 
anything. 

"  Thoughts  are  but  dreams,  till  their  effects  be  tried  '• 
Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  353. 

2.  That  which  is  produced  by,  or  is  the  result  of. 

isr- 


^ranted ;  payee,  one  to  whom  something  is  paid7&c.    ,,,1®*  rj®>0";  J£-  S>S?I£'i.e™r'*~tinli'1^  Frishtened,    quence  of  the  action  of  an  agent  upon  some  object ; 


dreading  spirits.    (Scotch.) 

"  Aft  yont  the  dyke  she's  heard  you  bummin', 
Wi'  eerie  drone." 

Burns:  Address  to  the  Deil. 


an  operating  cause  or  agent ;  the  result  or 
quence  of  the  action  of  a 
result,  consequent  issue. 


"  That  good  effects  may  spring  from  words  of  love." 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 


eer'-I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  eerie;  -ness.]    A  supersti-       3.  Power  or  capability  of  producing  results, 
tious  dread  of  spirits  ;  timidity.  "  The  institution  has  hitherto  proved  without  effect,  and 


t  is  the  correlative  of  -er  (q.  v.). 

ee,  s.  [EYE.] 

"Ay,  Tib,  that  will  be  when  the  deil's  blind,  and  hia 
een'  s  no  eair  yet." — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  nii. 

ee-bree,  «.    The  eyebrow. 

•Blessings  on  t^^on^a^/a^annoo,.  *ee'-86me,    «.     [Eng.   ee=eye;    suff.   -some.]    At-    "£?'  Anguished  crimes':  nor-less^ed  toe'  num- 

tractive  to  or  fixing  the  eye,  pleasing  or  gratifying 
to  look  at.  4.  Completion,   perfection,   purpose   or   end   in- 

"Will  onybody  deny  that  that's  an  eesome  couple?"—    tended. 

Keg.  Dalton,  Hi.  159.  "  Whose  word  leaps  forth  at  once  to  its  effect.'- 

teesf-rlce.  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]  Cowper:  Task,  v.  687. 

Bot.:  Salsola  kuli.    (Turner.)  "•  Reality,  substance,  fact ;  not  mere  appearance. 

"  [It]  is  to  him,  who  rightly  things  esteems, 
No  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seems." 

Denham:  Cooper's  Bill,  29,  30. 

6.  Purpose,  purport,  general  intent,  tenor. 

"Wilt  know, 

The  effect  of  what  I  wrote?  " 

*ef-fa-ble,  a.     [Lat.  effabilis,  from  effor  =  to  Shakesp.:  Samlet,  v.  2 

speak  out:  e=ex=out,  and  /or=to  speak.]    That 
may  be  uttered  or  spoken ;  utterable,  speakable. 

"  He  did,  upon  his  suggestion,  accommodate  thereunto 
his  universal  language,  to  make  his  character  effable." — 
WaiUti  Defense  of  Royal  Society  (1678),  p.  16. 


ee-feast,  s. 

1.  A  rarity,  anything  that  excites  wonder. 

2.  A  satisfying  glance  ;  what  gratifies  one's  curi- 
osity. 

ee-list,  eye-last,  eye-list,  s. 

1.  A  flaw,  a  deformity,  an  eyesore. 

"I  have  outsight,  and  insight  and  credit, 
And  from  any  ee-list  I'm  free." 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  147. 

2.  A  legal  defect,  such  as  might  invalidate  a 
deed. 

8.  An  offense,  a  cause  for  regret. 
*eek,  *eeke,  adv.   [EKE,  adv.]   Also,  beside,  in 
addition. 


eet-noch,  eet-noek,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
moss-grown  precipitous  rock. 

"  Among  the  auld  gray  eetnocks." — Edinburgh  Magazine. 

ef~,  pref.  The  form  assumed  by  the  Latin  prefix 
ex  before  words  beginning  with/. 


"  Arcite,  and  eek  the  hundred  of  bin  part, 
With  baiiers  red  ys  entred  right  anoon." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,584,  2,585. 
eek'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [EEK,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

*C.  As  subst.:  An  addition,  an  adding  to. 
"  I  dempt  there  much  to  have  eeked  my  store, 
But  such  eeking  hath  made  my  heart  sore." 

Spenser:  Shepherds  Calendar  (Sept.). 

eel,  *el,  «.     [A.  S.  eel;  Sw.  al;  Icel.  all;  Dan, 
Dut.,  &  Ger.  aal;  cf.  Lat.  aivjuilta.] 

Zool.  <fi  Ord.  Lang.  : 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  The  term  fixed  for  any  oneof  the  many  species         -----------------------  „  ------ 

of  Anguilla.    All  these  are  popularly  called  simply    a"  public  registers."—  Addition:  On  Italy. 

"the  eel."    The  eel  inhabits  streams,  lakes,  &c.    In       -   —     -- 

autum:     ' 

spawns 

less, 

/o\ 

to  genuine  eels,  "fhe  eel  in  paste  is  AnguMula 


7.  Aim,  intention,  purpose. 

"  To  this  effect,  Achilles,  have  I  moved  you." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

8.  The  result  or  impression  caused   on,   or  pro- 
gf-fa'ce  ti  t  &i     [Fr  effacer  from  e/-Lat  ef   du£ed  in*he  mind  atnrstglancobyexternalobjects, 

f^r      -™T;  „  fi  »1  f         effacer,  iro  n  ef  -  L,at.  ef   ag  by  a  pu.ture  a  landscape,  before  the  details  are 
for  ex-out,  and  Fr./oce=a  face.]  examined.    Thus,  some  bold  outlines  indicating  the 

A.  Transitive:  principal  forms,  with  the  masses  of  light  and  shade 

1.  To  destroy,  as  a  figure  or  marks  on  the  surface    Properly  thrown  in.  and  the  local  color  put  on,  are 

-ufficientto  produce  a  picture  which,  at  the  first 


.  , 

of  anything,  so  as  to  render  them  invisible  or  indis-    sufficient  to  produce  a  picture  which, 
tinguishable.  view,   may  appear  strikingly  brilliant   and  true, 

although  many  of  the  details  proper  to  the  subject 
are  omitted,  or  the  drawing  not  strictly  correct,  01 
the  coloring  deficient  in  harmony.  Effect  is  alsi 


"  So  coin  grows  smooth,  in  traffic  current  passed. 
Till  Caesar's  image  is  effaced  at  last." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  279,  280. 
*2.  To  erase,  to  strike  or  blot  out. 
"  It  was  ordered  that  hia  name  should  be  effaced  out  of    iug,  as  in  the  works  of  Rubens  and  Turner. 

\  (PI.) :  Goods,  movables,  personal  estate. 


the  result  of  all  the  peculiar  excellences  of  the  true 
master  j  the  ensemble  which  is  brilliant  and  strik- 


steam-engine  or  other  machine ;  duty. 
gluTlnit,  and  the  eel  in  vinegar  is  A.  aceii.    They       fl..  Intrant. :  To  obliterate,  to  remove  all  signs  of       K  (1)  In  effect:  In  reality,  in  fact,  in  substance. 

"  To  aay  of  a  celebrated  piece  that  there  are  faults  in  it, 

Before  Decay  s  effacing  fingers  *-  '-  -— ---1  -1 "    "*          ••          .... 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers." 

Byron:  Giaour. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  to  efface  and  to  blot 
out,  see  BLOT,  v. 


are  Nematoid  Entozoa. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  of  Mursenidae  or  Anguillidee 
(q.  v.). 

IT  (1)  Conger  eel:  [CONGER.] 

(2)  Electric  eel :  [ELECTRIC-EEL.] 

(3)  Sand  eel:  [AMMODYTES.] 
eel-basket, «.   An  eel-buck  (q.  v.). 


. 

Is,  in  effect,  to  say  that  the  author  of  it  is  a  man."—  Addi- 
ton. 


ef-f  a9'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [EFFACE.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  ti  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 


(3)  To  give  effect  to:  To  give  validity  to ;  to  make 

ef-f  0,9  e-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  efface ;  -able.]  That  may    valid «  to  carry  out  in  Practice. 

eel-buck,  s.    A  kind  of  wicker  trap  or  basket    or  can  be  effaced,  blotted  out,  or  destroyed  '•,'  °Jno  effect,  of  none  effect:  Without  validity 

used  for  catching  eels.  The  mouth  is  funnel-shaped,       -*«•-.  -   ,.  or  force ;  invalid. 

and  composed  of  flexible  willow  rods,  converging       ef  _f  a  ?e-ment  s.   [Eng.  efface ;  -men*.]    The  act       ..  Makl       the  word  o(  God  of  nlme  h 

to  a  point,  so  that  the  eels  can  easily  enter,  but  can-    of  effacing ;  obliteration,  erasure.  tradition."-J/orfc  vii.  13. 

not  make  their  way  out  again. 
eel-fare,  s. 

1.  The  passage  of  young  eels  up  streams. 

2.  A  fry  or  brood  of  young  eels.  c.  As  mbst_ .  Tue  same  as  EFFACEMENT  (q.  v.). 

foofl1-11!^!^  aTeh^e\7oistrtbutedbeovU|redthaI  Sf'fa  ~^-  *S™™  *•  [Fr.=scared,  frightened.] 
world.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  highly  valued  them  Her.:  An  epithet  applied  to  an  animal  repre- 
for  tlio  table ;  the  Egyptians  rejected  them  as  an  sented  as  rearing  on  its  hind  legs,  as  though  fright- 
article  of  food.  ened  or  enraged. 

eel-fork,  s.   A  pronged 
spearing  eels. 
_  eel-grass,  s.    A  plant, 

*ca»-)  -  inevnigar  already  are  so  effascinated,  as  to  begin  to  jiuj 

eel-Oil,  s.    An  oil  obtained  from  eels  when  they    account  their  planetary  presages  for  divine  prophecies.  fl  t    f  {h     cause  between  wh'i'rh  tlm™,, 

are  roasted.    It  is  used  to  lubricate  stiff  joints,  and    -°a^  ^^'"-o-Mant.x,  p.  129.  Uon  is  so  intimate  that  we  cannot  think  of  the  one 

to  preserve  steel  from  rusting.  »ef-fas-$In-a  -tion,  s.     [Lat.  effascinatio,  from  without  the  other.    In  the  nature  of  things,  causes 

eel-pie,  s.    A  pie  made  of  eels.  effascinatus,  pa    par.  of  effascinor.]     The  act  of  will  have  effects ;  and  for  every  effect  there  will  be  a 

bewitching  or   fascinating;     the   state   of    being  cause:  the  consequence,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 

either  casual  or  natural ;  it  is  that  on  which  \vecan 


(5)  Without  effect :  Invalid,  without  result. 

(6)  To  no  effect:  In  Tain,  resultless,  useless. 

"All  my  study  be  to  no  effect."          • 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2, 

(7)  To  take  effect :  To  operate,  to  be  effective. 

"  Which  so  took  effect  as  I  intended." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

U  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  effect  and 


eel-pout,  s. 


Ichth/j.:  Two  fishes— (1)  the  Burbolt  or  Burbot 


bewitched 


™,rMSeV«^^^^^ 

strong  delusion."— Shelfora:  Learned  Disc.  (1635),  p.  317. 
thin ^Shaped'a-    Likean  ^  in  shape;  long  and       *ef-fauld,  *ef-fold,  a.    [.\FOLD.]     Upright,  bon 

eel  -p5t,  s.    [Eng.  eel,  and  pot.]     An  eel-buck 
(q.v.). 

eel  -Skin,  s.    [Eng.  eel,  and  skin.]    The  skin  of 
an  eel. 


>jects,  consequence  only  to  moral  subjects.    There 

strong  delusion."— Shelfora:  'Learned  Disc' (l«S!>),  p.  317.  are  many  diseases  which  are  the  effects  of  mere  in- 

*ef-fauld,  *ef-fold,  a.     [.\FOLD.]     Upright,  bon-  temperance :  an  imprudent  step  in  one's  first  setting 

est.  out  'n  I"8  ls  often  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 

*«<•«•«    u  n     *  ff  ni  *  ^-  mild  answer  has  the  effect  of  turning  away  wrath : 

ei-tauld-lie,  *ef-fold-ly,  *ef-pld-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  the  loss  of  character  is  the  general  consequence  of 

'.ffauld;  -ly.}    Uprightly,  honestly.  an  irregular  life."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

"We  bind  and  obleiss  ws  effauldlie  and  faithfullie."—  (2)  For  the  difference  between  effects  and  goodt* 


Acts  Charles  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  318. 


see  GOODS. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jtf^l;    cat.    jell,     chorus,     jhlu,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this*  sin.    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhiin.    -tious.     -clous/   -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die.    <fec.  =  b?l.     del. 


effect 

ef-fect',  v.  t.   [EFFECT,  s.] 
1.  To 
to  be  th 
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not  found  effectual,  it  is  requisite  to  have  recourse 


effeminately 


1.  To  produce  as  a  cause',  consequence,  or  result ;  Jo  further  measures ;  that  which  has  been  proved 

>  be  the  cause  of,  to  bring  about,  to  cause  to  be.  to    be   inefficacious    should    never    be    adopted. 

.  (Crabb;  hng.  Mynon.) 
"The  change  mode  of  that  syrup  into  a  purple  color 


'Was  effected  by  the  vinegar." — Boyle:  On  Colors. 

2.  To  brinsr  to  pass,  to  accomplish,  to  achieve,  to 
attempt  successfully,  to  perform. 

"file]  sat  down  at  last  in  despair  of  effecting  it." — 
Atterbury  •  Sermons,  vol.  i.  ser.  7. 

ITCrabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  effect,  to 
produce,  and  to  perform :  "  The  two  latter  are  in 
reality  included  in  £he  former;  what  is  effected  is 
both i  produced  and  performed;  but  what  is  pro- 


effective  money,  s. 

Comm.:  A  term  used  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
to  express  coin  as  distinguished  from  paper-money. 

ef-fect  -Ive-lyS  atlr.  [Eng.  effective;  -ly.]  In  an 
effective  manner;  with  effect;  effectually,  power- 
fully, completely. 

"This  effectively  resists  the  devil,  and  suffers  us  to 
receive  no  hurt  from  him."  —  Taylor:  Holy  Living. 

ef-fect  -Ive-ness,  s,  [Eng.  effective;  -ness.]  The 


ducedoT  performed  is  not  always  effected.    To  pro-    quality  of  being  effective  or  effectual. 

duce,  signifies  to  bring  something  forth  or  into  ex-       *ef-fect'-less,  *ef-fect-lesse,  o.  [English  effect; 


istence;  toper/orm,  to  do  something  to  the  eud:  to    -less.]    Without  effect  or  result;  useless,  vain,  im- 

effect  is  to  produce   by   performing:  whatever  is    potent. 

effectedis  the  consequence  of  a  specific  design;  it  'Til  chop  off  my  hands; 

always  requires  therefore  a  rational  agent  to  effect : 

"what  is  produced  may  follow  incidentally,  or  ariso 

from  the  action  of  an  irrational  agent  or  an  inani-  Shakesp. 

mate  object;  what  isper/ormed  is  done  by  specific       ef-fect'-Sr,  «.    [Latin,  from  effectus,  pa.  par.  of 


cop  o    my    ans; 

In  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  up, 
And  they  have  served  me  to  effectless  use." 

Shakes?.!  Titus  Andronicus,  111.  1. 


ef-felr,  s.    [AFFERE.] 

1.  What  is  becoming  one's  rank  or  station . 

"  To  thair  estait  doand  effeir." 

Maitland:  Poems,  p.  328. 

2.  A  property,  a  quality. 

"  Discryving  all  thair  fassiouns  and  effeirs." 

Duitbar:  Bannutyne  Poems,  p.  6. 

3.  Warlike  guise. 

"  Arrayed  in  effeir  of  war,  as  was  the  ancient  custom  of 
Scotland  on  these  occasions." — Scott;  Waverley,  ch.  Ixx. 

ef-feir  (1),  *ef-fere  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.    [EFFEIB,  sO 

A.  Trans.:  To  become,  to  fit,  to  suit. 

"  He  cheist  a  iltme  as  did  effeir  him." 

Christ's  Kirk;  St.  viil. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  becoming,  fit,  or  suitable. 

"Swaall  his  fulsome  from  thereto  effeirs."— Polw  art: 
Witt u m's  Collection,  Hi.  24. 

2.  To  be  proportional. 

'  The  said  sum  effeiring  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  the 


efforts ;  it  is  therefore,  like  effect,  the  consequence    efflcio.]    One  who  produces  any  effect ;  a  maker,  a    Bai,i  annual  rent  or  burden."— Spalding,  i.  205. 


of  design,  and  requires  a  rational  agent.    Effect    creator,  a  cause. 

respects  both  the  end  and  the  means  bjrwhicn  it  is       "vv'e  commemorate  the  creation,  and 


UUUYlUUlUt)  CU1U  UUIUlUUUJlUOa  tnu  uili'U  JJi  WU.M.I.OW  "J       j  iT         'tf        4.  O>A.ij*4svna 

trifles.    To  effect  is  said  of  that  which  emanates    duce  an  effect  or  result _;  effective,  efficacious 


. 

from  the  mind  of  the  agent  himself  ;  to  perform,  of 
that  which  is  marked  out  by  rule,  or  prescribed  by 
another.  Wo  effect  a  purpose  ;  we  perform  a  part,  a 
duty  or  office.  A  true  Christian  is  always  nappy 
•when  he  can  effect  a  reconciliation  between  parties 
who  are  at  variance  ;  it  is  a  laudable  ambition  to 
strive  to  perform  one's  part  creditably  iu  society." 
(Crabb:  Eng,  Synon.) 
ef-fect'-er,  s.  [EFFECTOR.] 


*8f-f8ct'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  effect;  -able.]  That  may 
i  ;  practicable,  possible,  feasible. 


or  can  be  effected ;  p; 

"That  a  pot  full  of  ashes  will  still  contain  as  much     .    . 

•water  as  it  would  without  them,  is  not  effective  upon  the    MW,  See  EFFECTIVE. 
«trictest  experiment." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors.  effectual  Calling,  8. 

ef-fect'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [EFFECT,  v.] 

A.  01  B.   Aa  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
Terb.) 


And  all  the  hills  were  glad  to  bear 
Their  part  in  this  effectual  prayer." 

Wordneorth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  vii. 
2.  Carrying  out,  performing,  or  achieving  results. 
"  Son  of  my  bosom,  Son  who  art  alone 
My  word,  my  wisdom,  and  effectual  might. 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  iii.  169, 110. 

*3.  Expressive   of  facts ;   full  of   import ;  grave, 
decisive. 

"  Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can; 
Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  1. 
IT  For  the  difference  between  effectual  and  effect- 


work  of  God's  Spirit  whereby, 
convincing  us  of  our  sin  and  misery,  enlightening  our 


*ef-feir  (2),  *ef-fere  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.   [AFFEAH.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1,  To  frighten,  to  affright. 

"Na  wound  nor  wappin  mycht  hym  ftnys  tfftn. 

Douglas:   Virgil,  387,  20. 

2.  To  fear,  to  be  afraid  of. 

"Effeir  ye  not  diuine  punitioun?  "— Lyndsay.    Works 
(1692),  p.  74. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fear,  to  be  afraid. 
"Quhairforejfeir  that  he  be  not  offendit."—  Lyndsay: 

Works,  p.  194. 

Sf-fem'-I-na-jy,  s.    [EFFEMINATE,  a.] 

1.  The  softness,  delicacy,  and  weakness  character- 
istic of  a  woman ;  unmanly  or  womanish  weakness 
or  delicacy. 

"  But  foul  effeminacy  held  me  yoked 
Her  bond  slave." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  410,  411. 

2.  Lasciviousness,  voluptuousness ;  indulgence  in 
womanish  pleasures. 

"So  long  as  idleness  is  quite  shutout  from  our  lives,  all 
the  sin?  of  wantonness,  softness,  and  effeminacy  are  pre- 


, 

0.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  causing,  producing,  or    minds  in  the  knowledgeof  Christ.andrenewingourwills,         ef-fem  -I-nate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  effemmatus,  pa.  par. 
achieving.  he  doth  persuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ,    of  effemino=to  make  womanish;/emma=a  womau.J 

" 


*ef-fec'-tion,  t. 


r_Lat.  effectio,  from  effectus,  pa.    freely  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel." -Shorter  Catechism, 


__, t  of  effecting,  producing,  or       gf-fec-tu-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  effectual ;  •ly.']  In  an 

bringing  to  pass;  production,  execution,  comple-    effectual  manner ;  with  effect ;  effectively;  so  as  to 
tion.  produce  the  desired  effect  or  result;  completely, 

"Attributing  the  effection  of  the  soul   unto  the  great    thoroughly. 
God." — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  290.  _"The  executive  power  and  the  legislative  ppwer^had  so 

2.  Geotn, :  The  construction  of  a  proposition ;  a 
problem  deducible  from  borne  general  proposition. 

ef-fec'-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  effectiina,  from  effcc- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  efflcio;  Fr.  effec'.if;  Port,  effective; 
Sp.  efectivo;  Ital.  effettivo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  power  of  effecting  or  producing  as 


A>  adjective. 

Womanlike;  becomingor  suitable  to  a  woman; 


Ind  gentle 


r  your  tenderness  of  heart, 
d,  effeminate  remorse." 

S/iakesf.:  Kichard  III.,  iii.  7. 


tef-fec'-tu-al-ness,  *ef-fec-tu-al-nesse,  subst. 
[Eng.  effectual ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  effec- 
tual;  efficacy,  effectiveness. 

"Give  such  an  omnipotent  prevalence  and  effectualnesse 
to  his  requests."— Goodwin:  Trial  of  Faith,  g  5. 

*ef-fec'-tu-ate,  v.t.  [Fr.  effectuer.J    To  effect,  to 


_  _  __       effecting  c                     „  _       __ 

a  result ; efficacious,  effectual,  efficient.    (Followed  brin'g ±^pass,"to°accompl'i8ht'tofuifili. 

y°f->  "He    found   him   a   fit    instrument  to  effectuate    his 

"They  are  not  effective  of  anything,  nor  leave  no  work  desire."_ Sidney. 

•ef-fec'-tu-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [EFFECTU- 


"behind  them." — Bacon. 

2.  Operative;  having  the  quality  of  producing 
effects. 

"The  use  of  these  rules  is  not  at  all  effective  upon  erring 
consciences." — Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Efficient ;  causing  to  be  or  come  to  pass. 

"  Whosoever  is  an  effective  real  cause  of  doing  his  neigh, 
bor  wrong  is  criminal,  by  what  instrument  soever  he  does 
it." — Taylor. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  acting  or  operating;  ef- 
ficient ;  capable  of  or  fit  for  duty  or  service. 

5.  Producing  or  followed  by  results ;  powerful ;  as, 
His  speech  was  very  effective. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Comm.:  The  same  as  EFTECTIVE-MONET  (q.  v.). 

2.  Mil. :  A  soldier  fit  for  duty ;  an  efficient. 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  effecting,  accomplishing, 
or  fulfilling ;  effectuation. 

*ef-fec-tu-a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  effectuat(e) ;  -ion.'} 
The  act  of  effectuating,  effecting,  or  accomplishing. 

"  The  d 
and  Effeci 
ton. 

»ef-fec'-tu>ous  (l),  *ef-fec-tu-ose,  *ef-fec-tu- 
ouse,  a.  [Lat.  effectus,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Effective,  effectual. 

"Strong  delusions  and effectuotise  errors."— Joye:  Expos, 
of  Daniel,  ch.  xii. 


of  manly  qualities ;  voluptuous,  unmanly,  weak. 

"  Such  exhortations  made  his  heart  swell  with  emotions 
unknown  to  his  careless  and  effeminate  brother. "— .U<tmH- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 
*3.  Fickle,  capricious. 

"  He  was  to  imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress,  and  I  set 
him  every  day  to  woo  me;  at  which  time  would  I  grieve, 
be  effeminate,  changeable."—  Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It, 
iii.  2. 

|4.  Weak,  spiritless ;  as,  an  effeminate  peace. 
B.  As  subst. :  An  effeminate,  weak,  unmanly  per- 
son ;  a  milksop. 

"With  a  just  disdain 
Frown  at  effemiiittlrs,  whose  very  looks 
Reflect  dishonor  on  the  land  I  love." 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  221-23. 

8f-fSm  -I-nate,  v.  t.  &  i.    [EFFEMINATE,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:   To  make   effeminate,  weak,  or  un- 


lifficulty    .    .    .    from  the  identity  of  Causation    manly ;  to  unman,  to  make  soft. 

'tuat ion  is  solved  on  this  theory."— Sir  W.  Hamil-        „  when  one  is  sure  it  will  not  corrupt  or  effeminate 


*ef-feC'-tu.-OUS  (2),  adj.    [AFFECTTJOUS.]    Affec-    manners  corrupt."— Pope. 


.  chil- 
dren's minds,  I  think  all  things  should  be  contrived  to 
their  satisfaction." — Locke. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  effeminate,  womanish, 
or  weak;  to  be  unmanned;  to  lose  spirit  or  manli- 
ness. 

In  slothful  peace  both  courage  will  effeminate  and 


effectual  aud  efficacious  signify  having  the  effect,  or 
possessing  the  power  to  effect.  The  former  two  are 
used  only  in  reference  to  physical  objects,  the  latter 
two  in  regard  to  moral  objects.  An  army  pr  a  mili- 
tary force  is  effective:  a  cause  is  efficient:  the 
remedy  or  cure  is  effectual:  the  medicine  is  efflca- 


tionate. 

"  Giff  ony  thocht  remordis  your  myndis  alsua 
Of  the  effectuous  piete  maternale." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  221,  2. 

*ef-fec'-tu-ous-lf  (1),  adv.    [Eng.  effectuous  (1)  ; 
•ly.]    Effectually,  completely,  thoroughly. 

It  shall,  I  trust,  effectuality  prove  our  purpose."— 


ing  a  spirit  of  insubordination.    When  a  thing  is    he  wold  be  so  good."— f  itscottie:  Chronicle,  p.  26. 


gf-fem'-I-nate-lyS  adv.     [  Eng.  effeminate ;  -ly.] 
1.  In  an  effeminate,  womanish,  or  unmanly  man- 
ner; weakly,  softly ;  like  a  woman. 

"  Champions  in  philosophy,  law,  and  history,  are  not 
wanting  to  answer  or  confute  oppOHers;  and  some  of  them, 
to  say  truth  have  not  undertook  the  cause  effeminately."— 
Whitlock:  Manners  of  the  English  (1654),  p.  328. 
*2.  By  womanish  arts. 

"  What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defense, 
And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe, 
Effeminately  vanquished?" 

Hilton:  Samson  Agonistes,  66M2. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w8rk, 


what,     fall,     fathfc;     wS,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir, 
whd,     son;     mote,     cfib,    cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e; 


marine;    go,    pSt, 
ey      a.       QU  =  kw. 


effeminateness 


1599 


efflorescent 


ef-fem  -I-nate-ness,  s.   [Eng.  effeminate;  -ness.-}       ef-fl-ca  -clous-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  efficacious;  -hj.~\    idea  of  a  more  exact  imitation,  a  more  striking  and 
1.  Inequality  or  state  of  being  effeminate  ;  weak-    In  an  efficacious  or  effective  manner;  effectually,    authentic  resemblance,  such  as  wi>  mn-t  with  in 


.*,  unmanly  softness,  effeminacy. 


effectively. 


, 
wax  figures.    The  ordinary  application  of  this  word 


"In  France  they  sent  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  to  all  those        "If  we  find  that  any  other  body  striken  <>»I<W,VM;IS/U  ls  '°  tue  sculptured  figures   or  sepulchral   monu- 

nl>le  men  that  went  not  with  them,  as  upbraiding  their    enough  upon  it,  we  cannot  doubt  but  it  will   more  that  mr'iits. 
tfMMWMMM.  —Fuller:  Iluly  War,  p.  78.                                   way  which  the  striking  body  impels  it."—  Diaoy:  On  Bodies.         2.  The  print  or  impression  on  coins  and  medals 

2.  Voluptuousness,  lasciviousness,  dissipation.  ef-f  I-ca'^ious-ness,  s.    [Eng.  efficacious;  -ness  ]  rePresontjnS  the  head  of  the  prince  by  whom  they 

ir!!rf<U''°4M    SntemPeranoe'    effeminateness."  —  Boyle:    The  quality  of  being  efficacious ;  effectiveness,  effi-  " 

cacy. 


n*act  representation,  image,  orcopy. 


.         ,    .      _,. 

0.  Asmbst.  :  The  act  of  making  effeminate;  the 
state  of  becoming  effeminate  ;  effemination. 


- 
that  cannot  be  expressed. 


Vices  the  hare  figured;  not  only  feneration,  or  usury 


.  Fruth-  A  Bake  p  10  ""'      "    Public  executioner  was  in  the  habit  of  "hanging  the 
*ef  fy-ca-cy.  s.    [Lat.'  efflcacia=    &?'  ' 

IT  For  the  difference  between  effigy  and  likeness, 
see  LIKENESS. 

ittjuinju.  *ef-flag  -I-tate.  v.  t.    [Lat.  efflagitatus,  pa.  par. 

"  The  arguments  drawn  from  the  goodness  of  God  have    of  effl«ff«o=to  ask  or  demand   earnestly  ;  <•/=«= 

;i  •___    .  j^ .  ,,  "      Ollr,    ( intone.  1       n  tin      -nnm  r/i=  t*i    naraonn    ti-i  rn«ef  \v  1 


out  (intens.),  and  Jlagito=to  demand 


from  its  fecundity  and  superfetation    but  degenerous    . 

efffml,,atiM.--Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  viii    ch  ivii      "  P"""1"*  ''ffi^^H-  "-Rogers. 

•ef-f  em -I-nlze,  v.  t.    [Latin  effemin(o);  Eng.  «-:  1 -gience  (cience  as  shens),  ef-fl - 

suff.  -ize.]    To  make  or  render  effeminate.  (9ien 
"  Brave  knights  effeminized  by  sloth." 

Sylvester:  Dit  Bartas,  v.  45,  8. 

ef-f  en -dl,  s.    [Turkish.]    Master,  used  as  a  title 

of  respect.  effects  „, 

Sf -fer-ent,  a.    [Lat.  efferens,  pr.  par.  of  effero=  effectual  agency.   '                                                                  ef-flo-res  96,  v.  t.    [Lat.  eflforesco=to  begin  to 

to  bear  or  carry  out:  •/=  ex  =  out,  and  /ero=to  "Gravity  does  not  proceed  from  the  efficiency  at  any    blossom,  incept,  from  effloreo=  to  blossom,  to  bloom: 

contingent  and  unstable  agents."— Woodward  ef=ex=o\lt,  and^oreo=to  bloom.] 

Phystnl.:  C  onveymg  outward;  discharging. 


To  demand  with  earnestness  or  warmth. 


*ef-fla'te,  v.  t.    [Lat.  efflatvs,  pa.  par.  of  efflo=to 


2.  Power  or  capability  of  producing  the  effect  or 


owledge  or  acquaint- 
r  operation.    [II.  2.] 

*6f-f§r-ous,  a.    [Lat.  e/er«s=excessively  wild  •       H-  Technically : 

e/=ex=out    (intens.),   andi  /eriw=wild.]    Exceed-       !•  Mech.:  The  amount  of  useful  effect  or  actual 
ingly  wild,  fierce,  or  savage.  work  yielded  by  a  prime  mover,  as  compared  with 

"  From  the  teeth  of  that  eftrmu  beast,  from  the  tusk  of    the  power  expended. 

the  wild  boar,  O  Thou,  that  art  the  root  and  generation        2.  Mil. :  The  state  of  being  efficient, 
of  David,  preserve  our  root  and  all  his  generation."—        gf-f  I'-ci 
EishopKinu:  Vine  Palatine  (1614).  o.  84.  ,  * 

e"f-f  er-ves  90, 


',  from  ef=ex 
=out,  and/erreseo=to  begin  to  boil ;  freq.  of  ferveo 

=-trt  Kn   ti..*-      4-n   .^1..,,-    1  * 


1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  burst  into  bloom,  to  blossom. 

"The  Italian  [Gothic  architecture]  effloresced  .  .  . 
into  the  meaningless  ornamentation  of  the  Oertosa  of 
Pavia,  and  the  cathedral  of  Como."—  Kuskin. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
II.  Chemical: 

1.  To  change  over  the  surface  or  throughout  to  a 

as  silent  ,«.&«.    [Lat.  effi-    whitish,  mealy,  or  crystalline  powder,  from  a  grad- 
.      fr     .  -,  ual  decomposition  on  s5*"*1'"  """"""-"*•"  41 :~ 


=to  be  hot,  to  glow.]  =  -- , „ 

l.Lit.:  To  be  or  Become  in  a  state  of  natural    asthecauseof  effects ;  effective. 


!•  t  ausing  or  producing  effects  or  results ;  actine 
"  tu -  -'  -"— 


"  Those  salts  whose  crystals  effloresce  belong  to  the  cla 
which  is  most  soluble." — Fourcroy. 


_  __  2.  To  become  covered  with  a  whitish  crust  or 

ebullition;  to~bubblo~and"hi"ss  "as'fermentrngTia-  "An  Instrumental,  not 'an  efficient  cause."— Clarke-  On  Lieiht  crystallization,  from  a  slow  chemical  change 

Bors  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  effervescence  the  trinity,  pt.  ii.,  g  13.  (Note.)  between  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  matter 

"The  compound  spirit  of  niter,  put  to  oil  of  cloves,  will  2.  Having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  or  ^™™d,  and  an  acid  proceeding  commonly  from  an 
«y«r..«Meventoaflame."-.V€ad:  On  Poisons.  acquaintance  with  any  art,  practice,  or  duty ;  com- 

2.  Fig. :  To  bo  worked  up  into  a  state  of  excite-    P°tent,  capable.  _",Tn?,  w.8llB.<??  limestone  caverns  sometimes  effloresce 


innumerable  small  bubbles. 


Sf-H'-$l«rt-lf  (Qlent  as  shent) ,  adv.    [English 


of  e 


ef-f  er-VeV-9ent,  a.    [Lat.  effervescens,  pr.  par. 


it  efferresco.]  In  a  state  of  effervescence  or  natural       2.  In  a  competent,  able  manner;with  efficiency: 
bulhtion.  ably. 


ry  Language 

1.  The  production  of  flowers. 

"Where  there  is  less  heat,  there  the  spirit  of  the  plant 
is  digested,  and  severed  from  the  grosser  juice  in  efflores- 
cence."— Bacon. 

2.  An  excrescence  in  the  form  of  flowers. 

"  Two  white  sparry  incrustations,  with  efflorescencles  in 
form  of  shrubs,  formed  by  the  trickling  of  water."— Wood- 
ward: On  Fossils. 


ef-f  er-veV-9l-ble,  a.  [Eng.  effervesce) ;  -a&te.] 
Capable  of  effervescing ;  capable  of  producing  effer- 
vescence. 

e"f-f  er-ves  -9lng,pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [EFFERVESCE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 


3.  A  springing,  budding,  or  bursting  forth. 
"There    may    be   some    pure    efflorescences    of   balmy 


ably. 

*ef-fler9e,  ».  t.     [Lat,  e/=e*=out  (intens.),  and „  ,,„.  ,,,.„,„„.„,.  „, 

Ung.  fierce  (q.  v.).J    To   make   fierce,    furious,  or  matter."— ohmvill:  Pre^xistence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 

"  With  fell  woodness  he  effierced  was."  U>  Technically  : 

Spenser:  F.  <j.,  IIL  xi.  27. 
*ef-f If  ;I-al,  a.    [Eng.  effigy;  -aJ.]    Pertaining 


1.  Bot. :  The  time  of  flowering ;  the  season  when 
a  plant  shows  its  blossoms. 

2.  Chemistry: 

(1)  The  loss  of    the  water   of    crystallization. 


. 

weakened  by  bearing  young  :  ef=ex=out,  and  fetus  Pamphlets  (1716),  p.  6. 

/o;ri«r=that  has  brought  forth.]  *gf  fY4"  f  5t«    „    *     rr    t     «    •  *                          « 

I.  Lit.:   Barren;  disabled  from  generation    not  ^s      ?  -I-ate,  u.  f.    [Lat.  e^gmhw,  pa    par.  of 

capable  of  bearing  young                                   °'  nOt  ffliSSZ?  form\to  %shlf"n'  fro,m  <$&**=$  l^eness, 

"It  is  probable  that  females  have  in  them  the  seeds  of  form    ^  ^     ^    T°  f°rm>  fas£°°'  adapt'  COQ' 

all  the  young  they  will  afterward  bring  forth  which   all  -HOT 
spent  and   exhausted,   the  animal  becomes  barren  and 
effete."  -RaV:  0,1  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 


-ft« 

r   ^aaCOs'lOHjO,  exposed  to  dry  air  lose  their  water 
«    of  crystallization  and  crumble  to  a  white  powder. 
r.  of    Crystals  of  alum  also  effloresce  in  dry  air. 


eVcfency?  Or 
"All  that  can  be  allowed  him  now,  is  to  refresh  his  d» 


nuuncu   U1U4  Bow.   ib     MJ  TetTefln  HIS  QO-  U    \ 

crepit,  effete  sensuality  with  the  history  of  his  former    verb-> 
me.   — boiith.  Q  '  A 

ef-fl-ca  -9lous,  a.    [Lat.  efficax  (gei 
from  cfficio=to  effect  (q.  y.J.J  Prodi 


(2)  The  formation  of  loose  fine  crystals  on  the 
surface  of  a  porous  substance.  The  solution  of  the 
salt  is_carried  by  capillary  attraction  to  the  sur- 

i   and 
its  of 

w,.    »y  .  ,    y  l^vjmoajuiii  ±llt/»al/cj  *lll  ill.l,ul-u«VAa,  \JL    BUUlum  Salts  On 

ei-IIg  -i-at-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [EFFIGIATE.]       old  walls,  and  ferrous  sulphate  on  iron  pyrites :  the 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.   adj.:    (See  the    last  is  formed  by  the  action  of  damp  air  on  the 


cumtan 
2S3S 


T      f    m  <  t        j        «         v 

^e«  nf^r'v'     and  .con.form  himself  to  those  cir.    face  of    the  substance,  where  it  evaporates 
^!i«  ,?  and   <>iscourse."-Bp.   j.    Taylor:    leaves  the  crystals  ;  as  the  formation  of  deposit 

potassium  nitrate  on  niter-beds,  of  sodium  salt 
--- 


sulphides. 


C.  As  «W.;  The  act  of  forming,  fashioning,  or  ,&%£*,**  erUpti°n'  &  redn6SS  °f  the  skin'  8S  ta 

(genit  efllcacis\     adapting;  effigiation.  les,  &c. 

tenets;,        ,gff»fr.  34..-,            rr-           =    .   ^/  ^              T   m,  " So  men  and  other  animals  receive  different  tinctures 

uctive  of  effects        *ef-ng-I-a -tion,  s.     [Eng.  efflgiat(e   ;  -Jon.]   The  from  constitutional  and  compleiional  efflorescences.^. 


tiansnantio*    ^'     C^«U8'     ^^    *'**''     go'    *em;     thln' 
an.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon.      -9ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     - 


sin-    **     e™°ct>     Xenophon,    exist.   pU  =  f. 
clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -Die.     -die,    Ac.  =  bel.     d¥l. 


ef-flu- 


effluence 

•gf-flu-en-9?,  s 


[Fr.  effluence, 
'=to  flow  out : 


1600 

»ef-fra  y-Ing,  *ef-fra-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Er- 


egad 


(2)  That  which  is  poured  out. 
"Parse  me  with  the  blood  of  m 


1.  The  act  or  state  of  flowing  out. 

2.  That  which  flows  or  issues  from  a  body. 

3.  An  emanation. 

"  Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  ill.  6. 

ef  -flu-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  effluens,  pr.  par.  of  effluo 
=to  flow  out.] 
A.  -Is  adj. :  Flowing  or  issuing  out;  emanating. 


C.  -4s  subst. :  Fear,  terror. 

*ef-fre  na  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  cffrenntin.  from  ef=ex 
=out,  and  frcnum  =  s  bridle.]  Unbridled  impetu- 
osity, rashness,  or  license. 

*ef  front -ed,  a.  [Fr.  effronti.]  Shameless,  bold- 
faced, impudent. 

ef-fr&nt  -er-?,  «.  [Fr.  effronterie,  from  effrontf 
—bold-faced,  shameless;  Lat.  e/7ruHS=sham<'less ; 

Impu- 


ef-flu -vl-a-ble,    a.     [Eng.   effluvi(um);   -able.~\  the  bounds  of  modesty  or  shame. 

Capable  of  being  given  out  in  the  form  of  effluvia.  "  The  wretched  man  behaved  with  great  effrontery  dur- 

gf-flu'-vl-al,   «.     [Eng.   effluvi(umy,    -«I.J    Per-  ^^A  t''^^ ''  T'' TF™TEET  1    In  a 

taining  to  effluvia ;  containing  effluvia.  ^tetes*  &^'££JPSi**S£L?~ 

•ef-flu  -vl-ate,  v.  i.    [Eng.  efflv.vi(um) ;  -ate.]  To  boldness, 

give  out  or  throw  off  effluvia.  ef-ful  -crate,  a.    [Lat.  e/=ex=out,  and  fulcrum 

ef-flu -vl-um  (pi.  ef-flu -vl-a),s.    rLat.=aflow-  =a  prop,  a  support.] 

ingout,anoutlet;«^uo=toflowout;ltal.e^(«t'io,'  Bot.:  Applie 

Fr.  ejfluve.]    An  invisible  emanation ;  an  exhala-  leaf  has  fallen 

tion  perceivable  by  the  sense  of  smell;  specifically        —  - 

applied  to  noxious  or  disagreeable  exhalations. 

ef  -flux,  8.  [Lat.  effluxus,  pa.  par.  of  effluo=to 
flow  out.] 

*1.  The  act  of  flowing  out  or  issuing  in  a  stream  ; 
the  state  of  being  discharged  or  emitted  in  a  stream ; 
effluence,  effusion. 


shau. 

.all 


2.  Figvntliri'l!/: 

(1)  A  shedding,  as  of  blood. 

"  Stop  effusion  of  our  Christian  blood, 
And  'stablish  quietness." 

Atkttf.1  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  L,  v.  1. 

*(2)  A  pouring  out  or  bestowing  freely. 


that  they  had."— namm-m-l.   "«  Fuuiliimnit-ilf. 

(3)  The  act  of  pouring  out  or  uttering  words; 
utterance. 

"Endless  and  senseless  effusions  of  indigested  prayers, 
oftentimes  disgrace,  in  the  most  unauflernble  manner, 
art  of  Christian  duty  toward  God.  — 


Bot.  .'"Applied  to  buds  from  under  which  tho  usual 


(4)    Words   or   sentiments   uttered;    utterances. 
(Generally  in  contempt.) 

"  The  light  effusions  of  a  heedless  boy. 

Byron:  Reply  to  Some  Elegant  Verses. 
II.  Pathology: 
1.  Tho  escape  of  any  fluid  out  of  the  vessel  con- 


.       e  escape 

*ef-ful  ge,  v.  t.  &  t.    [Lat.  e/ulgeo=to  shine  out:    taining  it  into  another  part. 
e/=ex=out,  and /uJgeo=to  shine.  J  2.  The  secretion  of  fluid  from  the  vessels,  as  of 


*2.  An  outpouring,  an  effusion. 

3.  A  passing  away,  expiration ;  as,  the  efflux  of 
time. 

*4.  That  which  is  emitted ;  an  emanation. 

*ef-flux ,    v.   i.    [EFFLUX,   «.]    To  run   or   flow    effulge 
away,  to  pass  away,  to  expire. 


A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  shine  brightly;  to  send  out  a  bright 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  famous  or  illustrious. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shoot  out,  to  emit. 

2.  To  exhibit  or  display  brightly. 

ef-f 


oul,  ut.H'ii  s-ifiiinj  iu*s  «  oi't~'—-  . —       «T»  ii 

the  former  either  by  utterance  or  in  writing;  tho 
latter  only  by  utterance.  The  effusion  is  not  BO 
vehement  or  sudden  as  the  ejaculation;  the  ejacu- 


efflux,  effluence,  effusion. 

2.  That  which  flows  out  or  is  emitted ;  an  emana- 
tion. 

"  The  doctrine  of  effluxiorw,  their  penetrating  natures, 
Ac." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

»Sf-fo  -dl-ent,  a.  [Lat.  efodiens,  pr.  par.  of 
effodio=to  dig  out:  ef=ex=ont,  and/odto=to  dig.] 
Digging ;  accustomed  to  dig. 


Thomson:  Spring,  189,  190. 

oi-iui  -6<,unj .  adv.    [Eng.  effulgent ;  -ly.]    In  a 
bright   manner;   brightly,    splendidly,  with   efful- 


stance. 
sions ; 


Enthusiasts  are  full  of  extravagant  i-ffii- 
contrite   sinners   will   often   express  then 
1     (Crabb:   Eu<j. 


*ef-fttm 


-a-ble,  a.   [Eng.  effum(t ) ;  -able.]   Vola-  gf-fu'-slve,  a.    [Asiffror 

gf-fo-ll-a'-tlon    s.    [Lat.  e/=«x=out,  and  Eng.    tile ;  capable  of  dispersing  in  vapors.  effusus,  pa.  par.  of  effundo.] 

,.•_.,.•.._  / \  -i                                                                     *gf-fume,  v.  t.    [Lat.  effumo=to  emit  smoke  or  j.  Pouring  out  freely  or  widely. 

vapor;  e/=ex=out,  and/timus=smoke.]  To  breathe 


m  a  Lat.  efusivus,  from 


Bot  '  The  depriving  a  plant  of  its  leaves.  v«i>*«  ,  <v  —  c~— ««*,  uu«y .» _, 

»ef-for  ce,  v.  t.    [French  efforcer=to  endeavor.]    or  puff  out ;  to  emit  as  a  breath  or  vapor. 
[EFFORT.]  *ef-fund  ,  v.  t.    [Lat.  effundo;  ef=ex=ov.t, 

1.  To  force  or  break  through.  /undo=to  pour.]    To  pour  out,  to  shed. 

2.  To  force,  to  ravish,  to  violate  by  force. 

3.  To  force,  to  constrain,  to  compel. 

4.  To  strain,  to  utter  with  effort  or  vehemence. 
*gf-fonn  ,  v.  f.  [Low  Lat.  efformo,  from  Lat.  ef= 

ex=out,  and  /orma=form,  shape.]  To  form,  shape, 
adapt,  or  fasliion. 

*ef-fOT-ma'-tlon,  s.  [Low  Lat.  efformatio,  from 
efformo.]  The  act  of  forming,  shaping,  fashioning, 
or  adapting. 


and 


The  North-east  spends  its  rage:  th'  effuslre  South 
Warms  the  wide  air."          Thomson:  Spring,  144,  145. 


ef-fuf 'e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  effusus,  pa.  par.  of  effundo 
=to  pour  out.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  pour  out,  to  emit,  to  diffuse. 
"Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 
Unconscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams. 

Thomson:  Hymn. 
To  be  emitted  or  poured  forth ;  to    quality 

eft,  «.    [A.  S.  efete.] 


2.  Spread  widely. 

"  The  walls,  the  floor, 

Wash'd  with  th'  effuiire  wave  are  purged  of  Bore." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  mi.  479,  480. 

3.  Profuse,  free. 

ef-fU  -slve-l?,  ndv.    [Eng.  effusive;  -ly.}    In  an. 
effusive  manner,  widely,  profusely. 


B. 


ef-fli -Blve-ness,  s.    [Eng.  effusive ;  -ness.~\    The 
uality  or  state  of  being  effusive. 


one 

a  strenuous  exertion  or  endeavor. 

"If  after  having  gained  victories,  we  had  made  the 
Barn*  efforts  as  if  we  had  lost  them,  France  could  not 
have  withstood  us."— Addison:  On  the  State  of  the  War. 

V  For  tho  difference  between  effort  and  endeavor, 
see  ENDEAVOB 


1.  Profuse ;  poured  out  or  emitted  freely. 

"  'Tis  pride,  or  emptiness  applies  the  straw 
That  tickles  little  minds  to  mirth  effuse." 

Young:  Sight  Thoughts,  vii.  754,  755. 

2.  Dissipated,  extravagant. 
II.  Technically: 


animals,  the  latter  frequent  the  water.  Sometimes 
the  term  eft  is  given  to  the  land  animals,  and  newt 
to  the  water  ones,  but  in  Bell's  British  Repiilrs  tho 
term  eft  is  used  only  once  and  is  applied  to  a  water 
species— the  Common  Smooth  Newt,  Small  Ni>\vt. 
Eft  or  Evet  (Lissotriton  punctatus). 


Sisswsr&sJWa^^sBB  BB*v; 7J;'-;  Effusion- outpouring' sheddiug-  •.  ^^^^^ 

The  act  of  digging  up  from  the  ground ;  exhuma-  '  «•»•       ^  ^        .^        dead]y  wound9j  ..  ^  t]t  aryaed  on  thl.  iond  with  Mle  grete  nauie ." 
tion.                                                                                                                  And  much  effwe  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint."  ""'•  p-  * 

*gf-fran  -chlfe,  v.  t.     [Lat. e/=ex=out(intens./,  Shakesp.:  Benry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  ii.  6.  »jj    As  adj.:  Ready,  quick,  convenient, 

and  Eng.  franchise  (q.  v.).]    To  enfranchise,  town-       gf-fua -Jag  pr.par.,  a.  <ts.    [EFFUSE,  v.]  -yes    marry,  that's  the  eftest  way."— Shakesp.. •  Xucli 

vest  with  franchises  or  privileges.  A.  &  z.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :    (Seethe  Ado.  iv.  2. 

'ef-fray,8.   [EFFEAY,I>.]   Fear,  terror.  vetb.)  *gft-sdon ,  *gft-s8ons ,  *eft-sone,  *eft-sones, 

*gf-fra  y,  v.  t.     [Fr.  effrayer.]     To  frighten,  to       0.  ^8  subst.:  The  same  as  EFFUSION  (q.  v.).  ady.  [Eng.  eft,  and  soon.]  Soon,  soon  after,  shortly, 

alarm.  ef-fu -slon,    *ef-fu>syon,   s.      [Latin  effusio=&  quickly. 

*ef-fra  y-a-ble,  *ef-fral-a-ble    a.    [Fr.  effray-  pouring  out,  from  e^«8«8,  pa.  par.  of  effundo.]  "^noble^ham^UstuiTeXraised." 

able.]  Capable  of  producing  fright  or  alarm;  fright         j_  Ordinary  Language:  Thompson •  Epithulamium. 

*gf-frayed,   *ef-fray-lt,   pa.  par.  or   a.     [EF-       (i)  The  act  of  pouring  out.  of^an^example ;  for  instance,  for  example. 
FBAY.tM                                                                                                 "Our  blessed  Lord  commanded  the  representation  of        ,,      -         ei-clam      [Probably  a  corruption  of  "by 

•ef-fra-y^d-l?:  *ef-fraj-lt-ly,_  adv.  _[Enghsh  his_death,  and  sacrifl^on^ across,  .houW^made^  GSdg,ad  ^^S^STsurprise,  almiration,  or 

pleasure.  ^^__ 


w  ,       «»    ..«.     «   -rf  , t ~.D — - — , ---ran,   O"  "  »j       r-^"'l 

effray'ed;'-ly.]    In  a  terrified  manner;  under  the    breaking  bread  and  effusion  of  wine."-Toi/(or.-  Worthy    boa.    1 
influence  of  fear. 


Communicant. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or.     wSre,     wolf,     w5rk. 


what,     fall,     father;     TS,    w8t,     here,     camel,    h§r,    thSre;     pine,    pit, 
whd,     s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
se,    oe  =  e; 


marine;    go,    pSt, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


egal 

e-gal,  'i.     [Fr.l    Equal,  imparl  i;tl.  f;iir. 

"Whose  soulo  <\o  be.-ir  an  -;/"'  yoke  of  luvr." 

Mlnki'*!'.:    Mrf-h'tilf  "f  IY</(V.  .   iii.   4. 

*e-gal  -I-tee,  'e-gal-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  ff,,ilitf.'} 
Equality. 

e-gftl-iy,  *e-gal-y,  ode.  [English  etjul;  -Uj.\ 
Equally,  in  the  sanio  degree. 

e -89.1- ness,  s.    [Enp.  egal;  •ness.']    Equality. 

"  SiH-h  iin  .  !;<(/ji(.s.<  hiith  Nature  nunle 
Between  the  brethren." 

>'rt-A-r/7/r  ,1-  .\nrl<nt:   /'Vj'/v.r  <ntil  r<>/-jv.r,  i.  2. 

e  -ger,  or  e  a-gre  (gre  as  ger),  s.    [EAGEK,*.] 

e  -ger,  e  gre,  a.    [EAGEK.] 

eg-er-an,  eg -er-ane,  s.  [From  Eger  in  Bohe- 
mia, where  it  occurs.  ] 

Min. :  The  namo  given  by  Werner  in  3817  to  what 
is  now  called  Vesuviauito  -(q.  v.}.  Tho  British 
Mu*,nm  Catalogue  makes  it  a  variety  of  Idocrase. 

E-ger  -I-a,  ^-ger'-I-a,  «.    [Lat.] 

I.  Of  <fte/orm«Egcria  or  JJgeria  : 

1.  Classic  Myihol. :  A  nymph  or  modeless  who  had 
a  fountain  at  Aricia.    TliitherNuma  Pompilius,  the 
second  king  of  Rome,  was  said  to  have  repaired  to 
hold  converse  with  her,  obtaining  from  her  the  laws 
which  ho  promulgated,  and  directions  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods. 

2.  Astrnn. :  An  asteroid,  the  thirteenth  found.     It 
was  discovered  by  De  Gasparis,  on  Sept.  13, 1850. 

II.  Of  the  form  egeriR : 

1.  Zo6l.:  A  genus  of  decapod  short-tailed  Crusta- 
ceans.   Eyeria  indica  inhabits  the  Indian  seas. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hydrocharidacene. 
*e-gSr'-mI-nate,  v.  i.    [Latin  egerminatus,  pa. 

par.  of  egermino:  e=ex=out,  and  germ ino  =  to 
sprout;  </i;/-me!!=abud,  a  sprout.]  To  bud  or  sprout 
out ;  'to  germinate. 

*e-gest',  v.  t.  &  ('.  [Latin  ef/cstus,  pa.  par.  of 
eytro=io  carry  out :  c=ej:=out,  andgero=ta  carry.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  void,  as  excrement. 

B.  Intraiis.:  To  void  excrement, 
•e-gest  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&a.    [EGEST.] 

A.  «fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  An  subst. :  The  same  as  EOESTION-  (q.  v.). 
*e-gest -ion  (ion  as  yun) ,  s.    [Lat.  egentio,  from 

egestun,  pa.  par.  of  egero.]  Tho  act  of  voiding 
digested  matter  or  excrement. 

egg,  *eg,  *egge,  *eie,  *ey  (p\.*eq<ies,  eggs,  *etren), 
s.  [A.  S.  eft/,  pi.  cegra:  cogn.  with  Dut.  <•! ;  Icel. 
egg;  Dan.  cetj;  Sw.  ayy;  Ger.  ei;  Gael,  ubh;  Ir. 
u>jh;  Wei.  v'ti ;  Lat. ovum;  Gr.  won.] 

I.  Ordi tmry  Lanyuatfk: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"If  he  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer  him  a  scorpion?" — 
Liiku  xi.  12. 

2.  The  spawn  or  sperm  of  any  creature. 

"Therefore  think  him  as  the  serpent's  egg, 
Which  hatch'd,  would,  as  its  kind,  grow  mischievous." 
Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

3.  Anything  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  an  egg; 
anything  resembling  an  egg  in  form. 

"There  was  taken  a  great  glass-bubble  with  a  long  neck, 
such  as  chemists  are  wont  to  call  a  philosophical  egy." — 
Boyle. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Physiol.  <t  Comp.  Anat. :  Every  animal  tends  to 
commence  existence  by  developing  from  a  fecun- 
dated egg  or  ovum,  which  exists  even  when  the  ani- 
mal is  viviparous,  i.  e.,  bears  its  young  alive.    In 
the  human  subject,  in  which  it  is  called  "ovum," 
not  egg,  it  is  a  minute  spherical  body  of  about  iii 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.     [EGG-CELL,  OVUM.]    In 
general,  the  English  term1' egg"  is  used  only  of 
those  animals  which  do  upt  produce  their  young 
alive.    All  birds  lay  eggs,  as  do  most  reptiles,  am- 
phibians, and  fishes.    The  egg  of  a  bird  is  covered 
externally   with  a  calcareous   shell,  immediately 
within  which  is  a  considerable  thickness  of  white 
or  albumen,  and  within  this  again  a  yellow  vitollus, 
yolk  or  yelk,  or  protoplasm,    f  For  its  early  state, 
see  EGG-CELL.]    When  the  chick  is  developed,  it  is 
nourished  first  by  the  albumen  and  then  by  the 
yelk,  both  of  which  it  consumes  prior  to  its  exit 
from  the  shell.    A  bird  s  egg  is  thicker  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  hence  leaves  of  such  a  form  are 
called  ovate.    The  eggs  of  reptiles  are  compara- 
tively large,  and  have,  as  a  rule,  a  shell  possessing 
the  aspect  and  consistence  of  parchment.    In  the 
amphibians  the  eggs  are  generally  in  floating  glu- 
tinous  chain-like   masses.     The   roe  of  _  fishes   is 
familiar  to  all.    Of  the  invertebrate  animals,  the 
insects  have  the  eggs  which  have  excited  most  in- 
terest, 

2.  Paltxont.:  Fossil  eggs  have  been  found,  it  is 
reported,  in  Auvergne,  in  Madagascar,  in  New  Zea- 
land, &c.    (Mantell:  Fossils  Britis 
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'  Thf  Mniiditin  {•:<>'.!:  The  Flut'iiician-.  and  from 
them  the  Egyptians.  Hindoos.  Japani-M-.  ;ttid  other 
ancient  nations  believed  that  t  lie  world  \\ashatched 
from  an  egg  made  by  the  Creator,  Orpheus  sing? 
of  this  theory. 

egg -and -anchor,  egg -and -dart,  egg-and- 
tongue,  s. 

Ai'r/i..:  The  same  as  K(.I;-M<>I.DIM>  iq.\O. 

egg-apple,  s.  The  Brinjal  or  Briugall.  The  same 
as  EGG-PLANT  (q.  v.). 

egg-assorter,  «.  A  device  by  which  eggs  are 
ass. >rted  according  to  quality  ;  an  egg-< let  ectoi 

(q.   V.). 

egg-bag,  s. 

ZoQl.:  The  ovary. 

egg-basket,*.    One  for  standing  eggs  in  to  boil, 
ana  also  to  hold  them  when  placed  on  the  table, 
egg-bald,  ".    Completely  bald. 

"  I  may  give  Unit  fijijJmbl  head 
The  tap  that  silences." 

Tennyson;  Ihtrolil,  v.  1. 

egg-bearer,  s. 

Bot.:  Solatium  ovigcrum. 

egg-beater,  s.  A  whip  of  wires  or  a  set  of  wire 
loops  rotated  by  gear  while  plunged  in  the  egg  con- 
tained in  a  bowl.  Another  form  is  a  ves.-'-l  con- 
tained in  another,  and  a  wire-gauze  diaphragm 
through  which  the  eggs  pass  when  the  vessels  aro 
reciprocated. 

egg-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  A.  West  Indian  tern  (BydrocheWdon  fuJi- 
ginosum))  the  eggs  of  which  aro  collected  for  rood. 

egg-boiler,  *.    [EGG-GLASS.  1.1 

egg-born,  a.  Produced  or  springing  from  an 
ogg ;  oviparous. 

egg-carrier,  s.  A  means  for  holding  eggs  in  tho 
proper  carrying  position  without  jolting  against 
each,  otherduring  transportation.  The  frames  have 
pasteboard,  cloth,  wire,  or  net  pockets  for  the  eggs. 

egg-cell,  s.  The  cell  whence  an  egg  ultimately 
develops.  Haeckel  and  others  regard  every  egg  as 
originally  a  simple  cell,  and,  as  such,  an  elementary 
organism,  or  an  individual  of  the  first  order.  In  its 
earliest  stage  it  consists  only  of  the  nucleus  and 
protoplasm.  The  latter  is  known  as  the  germinal 
vesicle,  the  former  as  thovitellus  or  yelk.  Within 
the  nucleus  is  a  third  body,  called  in  ordinary  cells 
tho  nucleolus,  but  in  the  egg-cell  tho  germinal  spot. 
In  some  cases  there  is  also  a  nucleolinus,  or  ger- 
minal point,  but  these  last  two  parts  are  of  inferior 
importance.  [EGG.] 

egg-cup,  s.  A  cup-shaped  vessel  used  to  hold  an 
egg  at  table. 

egg-detector,  s.  An  apparatus  for  showing  the 
quality  of  eggs.  They  are  placed  upright  in  the 
holes  in  tho  lid  of  the  dark  chamber,  and  their 
transmitted  light  observed  upon  a  mirror ;  their 
quality  is  determined  by  their  translucency  as 
evinced  by  the  relative  transmission  of  light,  as  an 
egg  becomes  more  cloudy  and  opaque  as  it  becomes 
spoiled. 

egg-flip,  s.  A  drink  compounded  of  warmed  ale, 
flavored  with  sugar,  spice,  spirit,  and  beaten  eggs. 

egg-glass,  s. 

1.  A  glass  for  holding  an  egg  while  eating  it. 

2.  A  sand-glass  running  about  throe  minutes,  as  a 
guide  for  egg-boiling. 

egg-hatching  apparatus,  *.  An  apparatus  for 
the  artificial  hatching  of  eggs,  which  has  been  prac- 
ticed from  time  immemorial  in  Egypt.  [INCUBATOR  ; 
CALORIFEEE.] 

egg-hot,  s.    The  same  as  EGG-FLIP  (q.  v.)- 

egg-molding,  a. 

Arch.:  A.  peculiar  molding  in  which  a  tongue 
dependent  from  the  corona  alternates  with  an  oval 
boss  whose 
major  diam- 
eter is  verti- 
cal like  an  egg 
set  on  end. 

egg-nog,  s. 

A  drink  com- 
pounded very 
sim  il  arly  to 
egg-flip,  of 
eggs  beaten 
up-,  sugar, and 
wine  or  spirit, 
egg-plant.s. 


Egg-molding. 


1.  The  Brinjal  or  Bringall,  Nolanum  melongena  or 
esculentum. 

2.  Solanum  ovigerum. 
egg-sauce,  s, 

Cook.:   Sauce   prepared  with    hard-boiled  eggs, 
chopped  up  fine. 
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egg-shaped,  a. 

Bo/.,  <{•(•.:  Ovate,  thicker  at  the  lower  end. 

egg-shell,  s.  The  calcareous  emelope  in  which 
the  softer  parts  of  au  egg  aro  inclosed. 

egg- slice,  *.  A  kitchen  utensil  or  slice  for  remov- 
ing fried  eirf-rs  from  the  pan. 

egg-spoon,  *'.  A  small  spoon  used  for  cat  ing  rgg>. 

egg-tongs,  s.  A  grasping  implement  for  seizing 
and  hold  ing  an  egg. 

egg-trot,  «. 

Man.:  A  slow  jog-trot,  such  as  one  would  adopt 
if  carrying  a  basket  of  eggs. 

eggs-and-bacon,  *. 

Bot.:  Llnarid  r«?(/rrr/s,  (2  i  Lufux  rom/fit/i'tiis,  (3) 
Xttrcixtitiit  inconijKirabilis  bicolorata.  All  are  so 
called  from  having  two  shades  of  yellow  iu  their 
flowers.  (Britten  <$;  Holland.) 

eggs-and-butter,  *. 

Bot. :  (1)  Linaria  vutgaris,  (2)  Ranunculus  urn's, 
(3)  E.  Imtbosits.  (Britten  &  Holland.} 

eggs-and-collops,  «. 
Bot . ;  Linaria  vulgar  is. 

eggt  *eg-gen,  r- 1.  [Icel.  egyja^to  goad,  egg  on ; 
e00= an  edge.  ]  [  EDGE,  «.] 

1.  To  make  or  give  an  edge  to. 

"I  egg  a  garment  with  velvet  or  sylke." — Palsgrave. 

2.  To  incite,  to  urge  on,  to  stimulate,  to  instigate, 
to  provoke  or  encourage  to  action. 

"Study  becomes  pleasant  to  him  who  is  purHuing  hiH 
geniuft,  and  whone  ardor  of  inclination  eyytt  him  forward." 
—  Hi'i'hntn;  1'iii/sieo-Tlieoloyif. 

eg  -ge-ba,  s.    [A  West  African  word.] 

Weights  and  Measures:  Half  an  '*  affa,"or  ounce. 

*egge  ment,  s.  [Eng.  egg,  v. ;  -ment.]    The  act  of 

egging  on  ;  incitement,  instigation. 

"  Soth  is  that  thurgh  womannes  eggeme-nt 
Mankind  watt  lorne,  and  damned  ay  to  die." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  5,262-3. 

eg'-gSr  (1),  eg  -gar,  s.    [Eng.  egg;  -t-r.~} 

1.  (Of  the  form  egger) :  One  who  gathers  eggs. 

2.  (PI.)  The  name  given  to  various  moths,  of  tho 
genera  Lasiocampa  and  Ereogaster,    All  are  of  a 
reddish-brown  color. 

If  (1)  (trass  egger:  Lasiocampa  tri foil  i. 

(2)  Oak  eager:  Lasiocampa  quercus. 

(3)  Small  egger :  Eriogaster  lanestris. 
egger-moths,  s.  The  same  as  EGGBK  (1) ,  2  (q,  v.) . 
eg -ger  (2),s.    [Eng.  egg,  v. ;   -er.]    One  who  eggs 

on  or  incites  another ;  an  instigator. 

eg  -ge"r-£,  *.  [Eng.  egg;  -ery.~\  A  nest  of  egg*  ;  a 
place  where  eggs  are  deposited  ;  an  eyry  or  aery. 

egg  -Ing,  *eg-ginge,  *eg-gunge,  *eg-gyng,  in: 
par.,  a.  &  s.  [EGG,  r.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  A 8  subst. :  The  act  of  instigating  or  inciting; 
an  instigation,  an  incitement. 

"Tell  me,  how  curst  an  fgyfng,  with  a  sting 
Of  lust,  do  the«e  uiiwily  dances  bring." 

Cleaveland:  Poems,  <<V.,  p.  105. 

egg'-lSr,  s,  [Eng.  egg,  s, ;  -ler.'}  A  collector  of 
or  dealer  in  eggs ;  an  egg-merchant. 

"The  egglfrs  were  busy  getting  ready  their  huge  pack- 
ing-cases for  the  road,  sorting  ducks'  eggs  from  Kens' 
eggs,  and  ranging  each  kind  in  its  layer  of  straw." — 
Macmtllaii's  Magazine. 

e-gl-lop'-l-cal,  a.    [Eng.  efjilop(K):  -teal.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  egilops. 

2.  Affected  with  or  suffering  from  egilops. 
e'-gl-lSps,  s.    [^GILOPS.] 

e'-gls, «.    [.lEcis.] 

e-glst  -ment,  s.    [AGISTMENT.] 

e-glan  -du-16se,  e-glan'-du-lous,  a.  [Lat.  e- 
without,  and  Eng.  (dandulose,  glandulous.] 

Bot.:  Without  glands. 

eg'-lan  tine,  *eg  len-tere,  s.  [Fr.  fyimitine; 
Prov.  aiglentma;  O.  Fr.  aiglent;  remotely  from 
Lat.  acul('U8=a  prickle.  (Littre.)" 

Bot.:  (1)  ~ 
Kubus  etjla 
clymenum. 

*e-gl8m'-Sr-ate,  r.  /.  [Latin  e=e.r=out,  and 
(jlomeratm*,  pa.  par.  of  g1omero=to  wind  intoa  ball; 
g1omu$  =  <i  ball.J  To  unwind,  as  thread  from  a  ball. 

*5g'-mfll,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  enigma 
(q.  v.).  (fthakesp. .'  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iii.  1.1 

eg-6,s.    [Lat.] 

Metaph, :  Individuality,  personality. 

"Our  Ego  tells  us  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  others,  because 
they  are  Ts,'  as  we  are."— British  Quarterly  Revfw,  vol. 
Ivii.,  p.  79. 


Bot.:  (1)  Rosa  eglanteria,  (2)  R.  rubiginoea,  (3) 
Rubus  eglanteria,  (4)  the  woodbine,  Lonicera  peri- 


boll,    b6y;     p6ut,    J6wl;     cat,     §611,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -tion,      -^lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 
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ego-altruistic,  a.    (Sec  extract. 

"\Ve  pass  now  to  the  eyo-altntittu-  seutimeuts.  By  this 
name,  I  mean  sentiments  which,  while  implying  self- 
gratification,  also  imply  gratification  in  others." — //. 
V  «<•< -r:  Psi/chuloav  (1881),  vol.  ii.,  §  519. 

eg -6-tOOd,  «.  [Latin  ego;  English  suff.  -Aood.] 
Individuality,  personality. 

"Whether  we  try  to  avoid  it  or  not,  we  must  face  this 
reality  some  time — the  reality  of  our  own  Eguhoorf— that 
which  makes  us  say  'I,'  and  in  saying  'I'  leads  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  world." — British  Quarterly  Ktrietc,  vol. 
Ivii.,  p.  79. 

e-go  -Ic-j.1,  a.  [Latin  ego,  and  English  adj.  suff. 
•  ii;il.  \  Of  or  pertaining  to  egoism. 

eg    6-I§m,  «.    [Fr.  egolsmt,  from  Lat.  ego— I.] 

1.  Ord.  Luna. :  An  excessive  or  passionate  love  or 
opinion  of  self;  the  habit  of  referring  everything 
to  one's  self,  and  of  judging  and  estimating  every- 
thing by  its  relation  to  one's  interests  or   impor- 
tance ;  egotism. 

"With  that  union  of  intellectual  ej/ot'sm  and  moral 
unselfishness  which  is  a  characteristic  of  his  large  and 
liberal  nature."— Atkrnceum,  April  29,  1888. 

2.  Philos. :  The  doctrine  of  the  egoists.    [IDEAL- 
ISM.] 

eg  -6-Iat,  8.    [Fr.  egolste,  from  Lat.  ego=I.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:    A   self-opinionated    person;   an 
egotist. 

2.  Philos.:   One  who  holds  the  opinion   that    a 
person  can  be  certain  of  nothing  but  his  own  exist- 
ence, and  that  of   the  operations  and  ideas  of  his 
own  mind. 

"  Hitherto  Des  Cartes  was  uncertain  of  every  thing  but 
his  own  existence,  and  the  existence  of  the  operations  and 
ideas  of  his  own  mind.  Some  of  his  disciples,  it  is  said, 
remained  at  this  stage  of  his  system,  and  got  the  name 
of  Egtjfsts." — Reid:  Powers  of  tlie  Human  Mind,  essay  ii., 
ch.  8. 

eg  6-ist -Ic,  eg-6-Ist -Ic-9.1,  «.  [ Eng.  egoist ;  -ic, 
•ical.\ 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  egoism. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  addicted   to   egoism;  egotistic, 
self -conceited. 

3.  Pertaining  to  one's  personal  identity. 

"The  epot'gfical  idealism  of  Fichte." — Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

eg-6-Ist  -lc-gil-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  egoistical; -ly.]  In 
an  egoistic  manner. 

*6-g6'-I-ty|,  s.  [Latin  ego,  and  Eng.  stiff,  -ity.] 
Personality,  individuality. 

"  If  you  would  permit  me  to  use  a  school  term,  I  would 
say  the  tgoity  remains." — Wollattton. 

*eg  -6-ize,  v.  i.    [EGOTIZE.] 
*  eg -o-mlgm,  s.    [Fr.  egomisme.]    Egoism. 
"That   kind  of  skepticism  called  egomism." — Baxter: 
On  tlie  Soul  (1737),  ii.  21. 

e-go-phon  -Ic,  o.    [^OOPHOXIC.] 
e  gfiph  -6n-J,  s.    [^EGOPHONY.] 

eg-o-the  -I§m,  s.  [Gr.  ego=I,  thei>s=&  god,  and 
Eng.  suff .  -inn.]  The  deification  of  self;  the  sub- 
stitution of  self  for  the  deity  as  an  object  of  love 
and  honor. 

Sg  -6-tI§m,  s.  [Lat.  ego=l,  t  connect.,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.]  The  fault  or  practice  of  too  frequently 
using  the  word  /in  writing :  hence  a  too  frequent 
mention  of  one's  self  in  writing  or  conversation; 
self-glorification,  egoism,  self-conceit. 

"  They  branded  this  form  of  writing  with  the  name  of 
an  rQotism." — Adtlison:  Spectator.  No.  562. 

eg  -6-tIst,  s.  [Lat.  ego=l,  t  connect.,  and  Eng. 
suit,  -ist.]  One  who  too  frequently  repeats  the 
word  I  in  writing  or  conversation ;  one  who  talks 
too  much  of  .self  or  magnifies  his  own  achievements 
or  powers  ;  an  egoist. 

"  A  tribe  of  egotists,  for  whom  I  have  always  had  a  mor- 
tal aversion,  are  the  authors  of  memoirs  who  are  never 
mentioned  in  any  works  but  their  own." — AddisoH:  Spec- 
tator, No.  662. 

eg-6-«st-Ic,  eg-6-Wst -Ic-9.1,  o.  [Eng.  egotist; 
-ic;  -teal.] 

1.  Given  to  egotism ;  egoistic. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  containing  egotism  or  self-con- 
ceit. 

5g-6-tIst -Ic-9.1-1? ,  adv.  [Eng.  egotistical;  -ly.] 
In  an  egotistical  manner ;  with  self-conceit. 

eg  -6-tIze,  v.  i.  [Lat.  690=!,*  connect.,  and  Eng. 
Siiff.  -ize.]  To  talk  or  write  too  much  of  one's  self; 
to  act  with  egotism. 

e  gran  -u-16se,  a.  [Lat.  e=without,  and  Eng. 
granulose.] 

Bat. :  Without  granules. 

e-gre -gl-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  egregius=choseu  out  of 
the  nock :  e=ex=out,  and  grejr  (genit.  gregis)—a 
flock.  Puttenham,  in  1589,  ranked  this  word  among 
those  then  quite  recently  introduced  into  the  lan- 
guage.] 


1602 

*1.  In  a  good  sense:  Extraordinary,  out  of  the 
common,  eminent,  remarkable,  exceptional. 

"  It  may  be  denied  that  bishops  were  our  first  reformers, 
for  Wicliffe  was  before  them,  and  his  fyivyious  labors  are 
not  to  be  neglected."— Miltuit .-  Animadversions  upon  the 
Remonstrant's  Defense. 

2.  Tn  a  bad  or  ironical  sense;  Remarkable,  extra- 
ordinary, enormous,  monstrous. 

"  Ah  me,  most  credulous  fool. 
Egregi'tus  murderer,  thief,  anything 
That's  due  to  all  the  villains  past,  in  beiim." 

Shakesp.:  Cytubelinr,  v.  5. 

6-gre  -gl-ous-l^,  orfr.  [Enf.  epresrloua; -fef.]  In 

a  remarkable,  extraordinary,  uncommon,  or  unusual 
degree  or  manner  j  greatly,  enormously,  shamefully. 
(Used  in  a  bad  or  ironical  sense.) 

"Love  me,  and  reward  me, 
For  making  him  eyreyiounly  an  ass." 

Shakeitp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

e-gre  ~&I-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  egregious  t  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  egregious 

e  -gress,  *e-gresse,  *•  [Lat.  egressus^a  going 
out  (a  nominal  use  of  egressus,  pa.  par.  of  e(/redior= 
to  go  out) ;  e=ex=out,  and  grudior=to  go;  gradus 
=  a  step.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  going  out  of  any  inclosed 
or  confined  place ;  departure. 

"Gates of  burning  adamant, 
Barred  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress." 

Milton.  P.  L.t  ii.,  436,  437. 

2.  A  means  or  place  of  exit. 

*3.  A  coming  or  proceeding  out;  a  flowing  out. 

*' By  a  necessary  egress  of  nature." — South;  Sermons, 
vol.  viii.,  ser.  12. 

II.  Astron. :  The  passing  of  an  inferior  planet 
from  the  disc  of  the  sun  in  a  transit. 

e-gres  -SlOU,  a.  [Lat.  egressio,  from  egressus,  pa. 
par.  of  egredior.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  out ;  departure,  egress. 

"In  the  times  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  egression  of 
their  posterity."— fTarourton;  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv., 
ser.  3. 

2.  An  outburst,  or  outbreaking. 

"  The  stopping  of  the  first  egressions  of  anger." — Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  1,  ser.  5. 

e-gres  -s5r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  egressus,  pa.  par.  of 
egredior.]  One  who  goes  out. 

e  -gr5t,  e  -grett,  s,    [Fr.  aegrette.} 

1.  Ornith.  (of  the  form  egret):  Various  species  of 
Heron  of  a  white  color.    The  so-called  Paddy  birds 
of  India  are  Egrets.    Ardea  garzetta  is  the  Little 

2.  Fabrics  (of  the  form  egrett) :  Plumes  of  feath- 
ers or  of  ribbons,  like  the  plumes  on  the  heads  of 
egrets,  used  as  an  ornament  for  the  headdress  of 
ladies. 

*eg -rl-mun-^  (1),  *.  [Lat.  cegrimonia;  from 
«ger=sick.]  Sicknessof  the  mind,  sadness,  sorrow. 

*eg -rl-mfin-y"  (2),  a.    [AGRIMONY.] 

Sg'-rl-St,  s.    LFr.  at'0re=sour.] 

Hortic. :  A  sour  kind  of  cherry. 

*e  -grl-tude,  s.  [Lat.  cegritudo,  fromce</er=sick.] 

1.  Passion,  grief,  or  sorrow  of  the  mind. 

2.  Sickness  of  the  body. 

E-fcy^p  -tian,  *E-gyp-cyane,  *E-gyp-cien,  a.  &  s. 
[Fr.  Egyptien ;  Lat.  Egyptiits,  from  Gr.  Aiffyptios, 
from  Aigupt08=Egypt ;  FT.  Egypte;  Lat.  Egyptux. 
The  Greek  is  probably  an  attempt  to  represent  the 
native  name  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Thebaid,  Cop- 
tas,  from  Sansc.  <7#p£a  =  hidden,  preserved.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Egypt  or  the  Egyptians. 

2.  Gipsy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Egypt. 

2.  A  gipsy  (q.v.). 

"  Outlandish  people  calling  themselves  Egyptians,  using 
no  craft  or  feat  of  merchandise,  who  had  come  into  this 
realm  and  gone  from  place  to  place."— Statute  22  Hen. 
VIII.,  c.  10,  in  Blackstone.-  Comment.,  iv.,  ch.  13. 

Egyptian  architecture,  s.  Cave  temples  are 
found  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  but  the  earliest  form  of 
Egyptian  architecture  is  the  pyramids,  which  form 
a  distinct  class  by  themselves,  and  present  no 
points  of  resemblance  with  other  structures.  Their 
form  is  substantially  invariable— a  simple  mass 
resting  on  a  square,  or  sometimes  approximately 
square  base,  with  the  sides  facing,  with  slight  devia- 
tions, toward  the  cardinal  points,  and  tapering  off 
gradually  toward  the  top  to  a  point,  or  to  a  flat 
surface,  as  a  substitute  for  this  apex.  [PYRAMID.] 


Egyptian-era 

Egyptian  architecture,  so  massive  and  so  somber- 
with  its  vast  aisled  halls  without  windows,  its 
close  files  of  gigantic  columns,  and  its  colossal 


Egyptian  Architecture. 
Temple  of  Apollinopolis  Magna  (modern  name,  Edoou). 

statues,  owes  many  characteristic  forms  and  effects 
to  earlier  cavern  temples  in  Ethiopia.  One  of 
the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  style  i^ 
the  pyramidal  character  of  the  ascending  lines; 
it  is  observed  in  the  outline  of  the  portal  and 
the  gigantic  pylon,  in  walls,  doorways,  i>ctlc*- 
tals,  and  screens:  it  pervades  the  whole  system, 
and  must  have  been  occasioned  by  circumstances 
connected  with  its  origin.  Egyptian  architecture 
had  its  origin  2.222  years  before  Christ,  and  ad- 
vanced ana  flourished  under  different  dynastir-. 
The  first  includes  the  two  great  dynasties  of  Theban 
princes  who  governed  Egypt  during  her  "most  high 
and  palmy  state,"  when  Thebes  sent  forth  her 
armies  to  distant  conquest.  In  the  second  period 
is  comprised  the  erection  of  the  Pyramids.  The 
third  includes  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
earlier  Caesars,  under  whom  Egyptian  architecture 
flourished  in  a  second  youth,  and  almost  attained 
its  original  splendor.  The  essentially  brilliant 
period  of  Egyptian  art  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  B.  C.,  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris  or 
Rameses,  at  Thebes.  The  monuments  of  this  period 
comprise  the  remains  of  Homer's  hundred-gated 
Thebes,  the  capital  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  diameter 
of  which  city  was  two  geographical  miles  each  way; 
in  Upper  Egypt  the  well-preserved  temples  in  the 
islands  of  Philfe  and  Elephantine  of  Syene,  Bubos, 
&c.  The  Egyptian  temples  do  not  usually  present, 
externally,  the  appearance  of  being  columned,  a 
boundary  wall  or  peribolus  girding  the  whole  and 
preventing  the  view  of  the  interior,  except  the  tops 
of  a  lofty  avenue  of  columns,  with  their  superim- 
posed terrace,  of  the  tapering  obelisks  in  some  of 
the  courts,  or  the  dense  mass  of  a  structure  which 
is  the  body  of  the  temple  itself,  inclosing  the 
thickly-columned  halls.  Boldness  and  breadth  were 
studied  in  every  part,  and  rf  gloomy  grandeur  was 
studiously  secured  to  impress,  without  doubt,  the 
worshipers  with  awe.  The  representations  given  in 
ancient  painting  show  a  remarkable  love  of  uni- 
formity of  arrangement  of  their  domestic  house,- 
and  gardens.  In  an  ordinary  house  a  number  of 
chambers  were  ranged  round  a  rectangular  court. 
The  larger  mansions  sometimes  consisted  of  an 
assemblage  of  such  courts,  the  whole  occupying  a 
square  or  oblong  plot.  Sometimes  a  central  group 
of  buildings  was  surrounded  by  a  narrow  court.  A 
spacious  area  often  extended  from  front  to  rear, 
with  a  chief  and  side  entrances  at  either  end:  the 
exterior  had  nothing  of  the  ponderous  character  of 
temple  structures,  which  would  have  been  ill- 
suited  to  the  wants  and  festivities  of  social  life. 
Houses  two  and  three  stories  high  were  common; 
but  large  mansions  appear  to  have  been  low  and 
extensive  rather  than  lofty.  The  terraced  top  was 
covered  by  an  awning  or  roof,  supported  on  light 
graceful  columns.  The  structures  were  of  stone: 
the  coverings  of  the  apertures,  as  well  as  of  tho 
courts,  were  effected  by  immense  blocks  of  stones 
laid  horizontally.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
rows  of  sculpture  painted  in  bright  colors.  The 
capitals  of  the  columns  exhibit  an  immense  variety : 
the  most  beautiful  have  a  crater-like  form,  and 
appear  like  the  projecting  bell  of  a  flower,  with 
leaves  standing  out  from  the  surface.  The  lotus, 
the  sacred  plant,  is  frequently  typified. 

Egyptian-bean,  s.  Probably  the  fruit  of  Nelum- 
fn'intt  spedosum. 

Egyptian-blue,  s.  A  pigment  of  a  brilliant 
color,  made  of  hydrated  protoxide  of  copper  mixed 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  iron. 

Egyptian-era,  a. 

Chron.:  An  era,  commencing  like  that  of  Nabi- 
onassar,  in  B.  C.  747.  The  old  Egyptian  year  con- 
sisted of  365  days,  without  any  such  intercalatory 
period  as  our  leap  year.  By  30  B.  C.  tho  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  which  in  747  had  been  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  had  moved  backward  to  August  29.  The 
astronomers  of  Alexandria,  therefore,  proposed 
that  five  days  should  be  added  to  every  fourth  year. 
This  proposal  was  adopted,  the  change  commenc- 
ing from  B.  C.  25. 


fate,    fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     nere,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


Egyptian-jasper 

Egyptian-jasper,  ». 

Mi)t.:  A  variety  of  jasper  with  zones  of  brown 
and  yellow.  It  is  found  in  the  desert  between  Cairo 
au'l  Suez. 

Egyptian-lotus,  s. 
Z-'of. ;  Xymphcea  lotus. 
'Egyptian-pebble,  s, 
If  in. :  The  same  as  EGYPTIAN-JASPER  (q.  v.). 
Egyptian-rose,  s. 

But.:  (1)  Scabiosa  arvensis,  (2)  S.  atropurpurea. 
They  have  no  affinity  to  the  genuine  genus  Rosa. 
Egyptian-thorn,  s. 
B»t.  ',  Acitciit  vera. 

Egyptian-vulture,  s. 

i  <r  tilth.:  A  small  vulture,  Xe nphron percnopterus, 
found  in,  though  by  no  means  confined  to,  Egypt. 
TIii>  Abyssinian  traveler,  Bruce,  called  it  Pharaoh's 
Hen.  [NEOPHKOX.J 

E  gy"p-tOl -6-ger,  s.  [Eng.  Egyptolog(ij) ;  -er.] 
•One  who  is  skilled  in  Egyptology. 

E  g*p  t6-l5g'-Ic-al,  8.  [English  Kgyptolog(y) ; 
•teal,]  Pertaining  to  Egyptology ;  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Egyptology. 

E  gyTp-tSl-6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  Egyptolog(y) ;  -ist.] 
The  -umr  as  EGYPTOLOGER  (q.  v.). 

"Or,  as  some  Egyptologists  persistently  read  it." — 
S.  Xirch,  LL.  V.,  in  Trans.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.,  ii.  1-8. 


E  gy'p-toT-fe-gy',  *.  [Gr.  Aiguptos="Egypt,  and 
logos=a  discourse.!  The  study  of  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt ;  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  deals  with 
the  antiquities,  ancient  language,  history,  &c.,  of 
Egypt. 

"His  long  life  of  work  in  the  field  of  Egyptology." — 
Tm,,s.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.,  vi.  671. 

eh,  inter).  [A.  S.  ee,  ed;  of.  Dut.  he;  Ger.  ei.] 
I Au.}  An  interjection  expressive  of  doubt,  inquiry, 
<jr  surprise. 

eh  -lite,  s.    [From  EM,  where  it  occurs.  ] 

Min.:  A  variety  or  sub-species  of  Pseudo-mala- 
chite. 

Shr  -en-b§rg-lte,  8.  [Ger.  ehrenbergit.  named 
aftt-r  Christian  Godfrey  Ehrenberg,  the  celebrated 
German  naturalist  and  microscopist.] 

Min. :  A  rose-red  mineralt  nearly  gelatinous  when 
fresh,  but  on  drying  becoming  fragile,  pulverulent, 
and  opaque.  It  is  akin  to  Sphragidite.  It  is  found 
in  clefts  in  trachyte,  in  Siebengebirge.  (Dana.) 

ehr-et-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  D.  G.  Ehret,  a  cele- 
brated German  botanical  draughtsman.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Ehretiaceap;  they  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  eight  to  twenty-five  feet  nigh, 
with  the  flowers,  which  are  generally  white,  in 
corymbs  or  panicles.  Some  species  bear  eatable 
drupes.  The  root  of  Ehret  ia  buxifolia  is  prescribed 
in  India  in  chronic  venereal  affections.  E.  serrata, 
also  from  India,  has  a  tough,  light,  durable  wood. 

ehr-et-I-a  -C.e-89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  ehreti(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acete.] 

Bot.:  Ehretiads.  An  order  of  Perigynous  Exo- 
-gens,  alliance  Echiales.  It  consists  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  a  harsh  pubescence.  Leaves  simple, 
alternate,  witiiout  stipules;  flowers  gyrate;  calyx 
inferior,  five-parted;  corolla  monopetalous,  tubu- 
lar, with  five  segments ;  stamens  five ;  ovary,  two  or 
more  celled  ;  fruit  drupaceous ;  seed  suspenaed-sol- 
itary  in  each  cell.  They  are  closely  akin  to  Bor- 
aginaceie.  They  are  divided  into  two  tribes;  (1) 
Tournefortieee,  in  which  the  leaves  have  albumen, 
and  12)  Heliotropese,  in  which  they  are  destitute  of 
albumen.  The  Ehretiads  are  trees  or  shrubs,  from 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  Lindley  enumer- 
ated fourteen  genera,  and  estimated  the  known 
^pecies  at  297. 

ehr  et  -I-adf,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ehretia,  and 
Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  to  the  order  Ehretiaceee 
(q.  v.l. 

ei  dent,  a.  [Corruption  of  ay-doing,  i.  e., 
always  doing. J  Diligent,  careful,  attentive.  (Scotch.) 

"The  curate  is  playing  at  dice  wi'  Cornet  Graham.  Be 
eidtnt  and  civil  to  them  baith."—  Scott:  Old  Mortalitu, 
ch.  iv. 


Da 


ei    der,  «.    [Sw.  ejder;   led.  adur,  ddar(fugl); 
»an.  tder(fugl),  edder(fugl) ;  Ger.eider(gans)?\ 

1.  The  same  as  eider-duck  or  any  other  species  of 
the  t'l-iius. 

"The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  cider  piled." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

2.  The  same  as  eider-down  (q.  v.). 

eider-down,  s.  The  soft  and  elastic  down  of  the 
eider-duck. 

eider-duck,  s.  Somateria  mollissima.  The  fore- 
head and  crown  are  blue,  the  back  of  the  head, 
nape  and  temples  green,  the  rest  of  the  body  varie- 
gated with  white,  greenish-yellow,  buff,  and  black. 
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It  is  found  in  tiio  Arctic  regions,  both  of  the  East- 
ern and  Western  hemispheres.  It  is  called  also 
the  St.  Cuthbert's  Duck,  the  Cuthbert  or  Cutbert 
Duck,  the  Great  Black  and  White  Duck,  and  the 
Colk  Winter  Duck. 

el-dS-graph,  s.  [Gr.  ei'i/(w=form,  appearance; 
and  qrapho= to  write,  to  draw.  J  An  instrument  for 
copying  drawing,  invented  by  Professor  Wallace.  It 
consists  of  a  central  beam  of  mahogany,  sliding 
backward  and  forward  in  a  socket  whose  axis 
passes  through  a  longitudinal  slit  in  the  beam. 
Two  equal  wheels,  one  below  each  end  of  the  beam, 
turn  on  axes  that  pass  through  pipes  fixed  near  its 
extremities,  and  a  steel  chain  passes  over  the 
wheels  as  a  band  by  which  motion  may  be  com- 
municated from  one  to  the  other.  Two  arms  slide  in 
sockets  along  the  lower  face  of  the  wheels,  just  un- 
der their  centers,  oneof  which  bears  at  its  extremity 
a  metallic  tracerT  having  a  handle  by  which  its 
point  may  be  carried  over  the  lines  of  any  design  ; 
while  at  the  extremity  of  the  other  arm  is  a  pencil, 
fixed  in  a  metallic  tube  which  slides  in  a  pipe  and 
is  raised  by  a  string,  w_hen  required,  the  pressure  on 
the  paper  being  maintained  by  a  weight.  The 
wheels  being  equal  in  diameter,  the  arms  attached 
to  them,  when  once  set  parallel  to  each  other,  will 
remain  so  when  the  wheels  are  revolved. 

*ei-do -I8n,  S.  [Gr.  =  a  likeness,  an  image,  and 
eidos  =  form,  appearance.]  An  image,  likeness,  or 
representation ;  an  apparition,  an  appearance. 

el'-d6-sc5pe,  «.  [Gr.  <>ido«=form,  appearance, 
and  skopeo=to  see.]  An  instrumental  the  principle 
of  the  kaleidoscope,  which  produces  an  infinite 
variety  of  geometrical  figures  by  the  independent 
revolution  of  two  perforated  metallic  discs  on  their 
axes.  It  may  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  the 
magic-lantern,  when  rapidly  rotated,  causing  flash- 
ing rays  of  light,  forming  singular  combinations  to 
appear  upon  the  screen.  Variously  colored  glass 
discs  may  be  used,  producing  striking  variations 
and  combinations  of  color. 

ei-dou-ra  -nl-8n,  s.  [Greek  eidos  =  form,  ap- 
pearance, and  ouranios  =  heavenly ;  ouranos  =  tne 
heaven.]  A  representation  of  the  heavens. 

*elf-fest,  adj.  used  adv.  [Icel.  e/s<r=last.]  Espe- 
cially. 

eigh  (gh  silent),  inter j.    [En.] 

eight,  *elghte,  *eyght  (gh  silent),  a.  &  s.  [A.  S. 
eahta:  cogn.  witli  Ger.  &  Dut.  acht:  Icel. dtta;  Da. 
otte ;  Sw.  dtta ;  Goth,  ahtau:  O.  H.  Ger.  dhta ;  M. 
H.  Ger.  cehte,  dhte;  Ir.  ocht;  Gael,  ochd;  Wei.  wyth; 
Cornish  eath;  Bret,  eich,  eiz;  Lat.  octo;  Gi.okto; 
Sans,  athtan.  (Sheaf.)] 

A.  As  adj. :  One  of  the  cardinal  numeral  adjec- 
tives ;  twice  four. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of   the   cardinal  numbers  equivalent  to 
twice  four. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eight  units  ;  as  8,  or  viii. 

3.  A  curved  outline  representing  or  resembling 
the  figure  8. 

"Tired  out 
With  cutting  eights  that  day  upon  the  ice." 

Tennyson:  The  Epic,  10. 

eight-day,  a.  Going  for  eight  days ;  as  an  eight- 
day  clock. 

eight-foil,  «. 

Her. :  A  grass  that  has  eight  leaves. 

eight-line,  «.  Containing,  or  of  the  depth  of 
eight  lines. 

eight-line  pica. 

Print.:  A  typo  whose  body  has  eight  times  the 
depth  of  pica,  or  96  points=lH  inches. 

Sigh-teen'  (gh  silent),  a.  &  s.    [A.  S.  eahtatyne.  \ 

A.  Asadj:  Twice  nine;  eight  and  ten. 

"If  men  naturally  lived  but  twenty  years,  we  should 
be  satisfied  if  they  died  about  eighteen:  and  yet  eighteen 
years  now  are  as  long  as  eighteen  years  would  be  then." — 
Taalar. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  more  than  seventeen ;  twice  nine. 
"  He  can't  take  two  from  twenty,  for  his  heart. 

And  leave  eighteen."     Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  1. 

eigh-teen  -mo  (gh  silent),  s.  [Properly,  in  Lat., 
ocfodectmo=oighteenth ;  Eug.  eighteen,  with  Lat>. 
termination  -wo.J 

Bookbinding:  A  book  whose  sheets  are  folded  to 
form  eighteen  leaves.  Sometimes  written  octo- 
decimo; but  more  usually  18mo,  or  18'. 

elgh-teenth'  (gh  silent),  a.  &s.  [Eng.  eighteen; 
-th.\ 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  That  next  in  order  to  the  seventeeth. 

2.  Noting  one  of  eighteen  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  eighteenth  part  of  anything. 

2.  Music :  An  interval  comprehending  two  octaves 
and  a  fourth. 


ejaculate 

eight  -f51d  (ah  silent),  a.    [Eng.  eight,  and  fold.} 
Containing  eight  times  the  quantity  or  number. 
eighth  (pron.  atth),  «.  &  s.    [A.  S.  eahtodha.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Coming  next  in  order  to  the  seventh. 

2.  Denoting  one  of  eight  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  has  been  divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  eight  equal  parts  of  any- 
thing. 

2.  Music:  The  interval  of  an  octave, 
elghth-ly  (pron.  atth'-lf ),  ode.    [Eng.  eighth; 

•ly.]    In  the  eighth  place. 

elgh-tl-eth  (gh  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Eug.  eighty; 
-eth.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Coming  next  in  order  to  the  seventy-ninth. 

2.  Denoting  one  of  eighty  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  eighty  parts  into  which  any- 
thing is  divided. 

Sight-score  (gh  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  eight,  and 
score.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Containing* eight  times  twenty,  or 
one  hundred  and  sixty. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  hundred  and  sixty. 

elgh  -t«,  *elgh-tle  (gh  silent),  a.  &  s.  [A.  9. 
eahtatig.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  eight  times  ten. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  containing  eight  times  ten. 

"Among  all  other  climacterics  three  are  most  remark- 
able; that  is,  seven  times  seven,  or  forty-nine,  nine  times 
nine,  or  eighty-one;  and  seven  times  nine,  or  the  year 
sijcty-three,  which  is  conceived  to  carry  with  it  the  most 
considerable  fatalitv."— Browne-  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eighty  units;   as  80  or 
Ixxx. 

•eigne  (g  silent),  a.  [O.  Fr.  aisne,  ainatie,  from 
Lat.  ante=before,  and  Fr.  »i^  =  Lat.  >mfus=born.] 

1.  Eldest ;  first-born. 

2.  Unalienable,  as  being  entailed  on  the  eldest 
son. 

els-tedd-fod  (pron.  I-stSth  -v6d > ,  s.  [Wel.=an 
assembly.]  A  congress  or  session  for  the  election 
of  chief  bards,  called  together  for  the  first  time  at 
Caerwys,  by  virtue  of  a  commission  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  May  26th,  1568.  Eisteddvodau 
have  been  since  held  in  various  pieces  at  uncertain 
intervals,  but  of  late  years  have  been  held  annually 
at  certain  places  publicly  notified  previously.  The 
most  notable  one  of  recent  years  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago during  the  Columbian  Exposition.  The  object 
is  the  encouragement  of  native  poetry  and  music. 

*elt,  s.    [AIT.] 

either  (pron.  S'-thSr  or  i-»h8r),  *ai-ther, 
*a  -ther,  *ay-ther,  *ey-ther,  a.,  or  pron.  &  conj. 
[A.  S.  cegther,  a  contr.  of  ceghwcether,  itself  a  com- 
pound of  d-j-ge+hwcether,  where  d=aye,  ge  is  a 
common  prefix,  and  hwcether=Eng.  whether;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  ieder;  O.  H.  Ger.  eowedar;  M.  H.  Ger. 
ieweder ;  Ger.  jeder.] 

A.  As  adjective  or  pronoun : 

1.  One  or  the  other  of  two  persons  or  things. 

"Afterward  as  victory  inclined  to  either  part,  it  be- 
longed eft  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  eft  to  the  Athe- 
nians."— Goldyng:  Justine,  fol.  45. 

2.  Each  of  two. 

"With  his  own  likeness  placed  on  either  knee." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  320. 
:!.  Both  of  two. 

"So  bnrly  the  big  brnsshit  togedur, 
That  backe  to  the  bent  borne  were  thai  aither." 
Destruction  of  Troy,  11,059,  11,06*. 

4.  Any  one  of  any  number  more  than  two. 

"  Henry  VIII.,  Francis  I.,  and  Charles  V.  were  so  prov- 
ident, as  scarce  a  palm  of  ground  could  be  gotten  by 
either  of  the  three,  but  that  the  other  two  would  set  the 
balance  of  Europe  upright  again." — Bacon. 

B.  As  conj.:  A  disjunctive  conjunction  used  be- 
fore the  first  of  two  or  more  propositions  or  alter- 
natives, as  correlative  to,  and  followed  by  or. 

"  Either  he  is  talking,  or  he  ia  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a 
journey,  or  perhaps  he  sleepeth."— 1  Kings  iviii.  27. 

elth-ly,  a.    [Eng.  eath;  -ly.]    Easily. 
"  'It's  travelled  earth  that,'  said  Edie,   'it  howks  sae 
eithly.'  " — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiii. 

e-Jac'-u-late,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  ejaculatus,  pa.  par. 
of  ejaculo=io  cast  out:  e=ej-=out,  and  Jaculo=t  > 
cast ;  jaculum=&  missile,  jaoio=to  cast,  to  throw. J 
A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Lit. :  To  throw,  shoot,  cast,  or  dart  out. 

'  Its  active  rays,  ejaculated  thence, 

all  the  wi«' 


Irradiate  all 


ide  circumference." 
Ulttckinore-  Creation,  bk.  i. 


2.  Fig.  :  To  throw  out  as  an  exclamation  ;  to  utter 
sharply  and  briefly  ;  to  exclaim. 


Mil,    boy;     pout,    ]6wl;    cat,    gell,     chorus,     5hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -yion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del, 


ejaculated 
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B.  Intransitive: 

•1.  Lit. :  To  shoot  or  dart  out. 

"  Which  fur  and  near  ejaculate,  and  spout 
O'er  tea  and  coffee,  poison  to  the  rout." 

Young-  Epistle  to  P"i"  . 

2.  Fig. :  To  exclaim;  to  utter  ejaculations. 
e-Jac  -u-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EJACULATE.] 
S-jaC -U-lat-Ing,  pr.par.,n.&».     [EjACl'LATE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  <t  particip   adj.:     (See  the 

Terb.) 
0.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  exclaiming  suddenly  and 

briefly;  ejaculation. 
e-Jac-u-la  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  ejaculatus,  pa.  par.  of 

ejaculo;  Fr.  ejaculation ;  Ital.  ejaculazione.~\ 


tenant  from  the  occupation  of  the  land  durinp  the  con- 
liiiiKince  of  his  term."  —  l:l<tfl.*l".  .   t'k.  iii., 

ch.  7. 

•_>.   I'lii/K. :  The  discharge  of  anything  by  vomiting, 
the  stool,  or  any  other  emunctory. 


[Eng.   eject;    -ire.] 

[  F.nc.    (jVr/u-c;    -/.'/.] 


Throwing, 
By 


*I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  shooting  or  darting  out  with    ling ;  ejection,  expulsion. 


e  ject-Ive, 

casting. 

e-Ject -Ive-1?.  <«tv. 
throwing  or  casting. 

"  It  was  Mrs.  Leviticus  who  adorned  him  (after 
KO;ip-suds  and  many  irons  tested  ejeettvely)  wit\it}*i^  "i'tK- 
nificent  vesture."— K.  D.  Bla<kiii<jr<':  rt-i^ps  tin'  <  m-rii'i; 
ch.  xvi. 

eject  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  eject:  -mi'nt.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    The  act  of  casting  out  or  expel- 


The  driving  him  [the  Devil]  out  .  .  .  by  exorcisms 
and  spiritual  ejectments."—  n'«,-<>iu-t<ni :  Duct r< in-  "J  (.Vu.r, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Law:  Tho  act  or  process  of  ejecting  or  dis- 
possessing a  tenant  of  his  tenancy. 

IT  Action  of  ejectment : 

Law:  An  action  wherein  the  title  to  certain  lands  (Followed  by  nut.  i 
and  tenements  may  bo  tried  and  possession  recov- 
ejaculation  and  ered  in  cases,  when  tho  claimant  has  a  right  of 
entry.  It  is  begun  by  the  serving  of  a  writ  of  eject- 
ment on  the  tenant  in  possession,  setting  forth  that 
tlieplaintiff  in  the  action  lays  claim  to  the  estate 
in  question,  and  calling  upon  all  interested  to 
appear  within  a  certain  time  and  defend  their  right, 
failing  which  the  tenant  in  possession  will  bo 
ejected. 

"The  action  of  ejectment  has,  I  may  add,  been  rendered 
an  easy  and  expeditious  remedy  to  landlords  whose  ten- 
ants are  in  arrear,  or  who  hold  over  after  their  term  has 
expired  or  been  determined.  For  every  landlord  who  has 
a  right  of  re-entry  in  case  of  non-payment  of  rent,  when 


ekename 

ek1 -de -mite,  .«.    [Gr.efc<Wmoe=unn8ual,  and  sutT. 

-Ue  '  Mm.-  M|.V.).] 

Mm.:  An  arsenate  and  chloride  of  lead,  Pb-ArjO.; 

UI'brK  Hardness,  -j-ri  to  ;! ;  specific  gravity  T'll; 
luster,  vitreous  to  greasy;  color,  bright  yellow  to 
green;  mas.-ive  and  crystalline.  From  Langbau, 
Wermland.  Sweden.  Described  by  Nordenskiold 
ill  1>77.  i  T/I..K.  Hitricx,  f.  '.'.  .S'.i 

eke,  *eak,  *eche,  *ech-en,  *eeke,  *ek  en,    icb, 

r.  t.  \-  /'.     [A.  S.  ,'CIIH;  cogn.with  Icel.   unk-n  :    l):in. 
ii{i'  :  S\v.  rt^fi ,  O.  H.  Ger.  ouchtin,  <nikli<n<:   <>oth, 
ank'tit ;  Lat.  auyeo.] 
A.  Transitirc : 
*1.  To  increase,  to  augment. 

"  I  dempt  there  much  to  have  eked  my  si  no  , 
But  such  ekinii  hath  made  my  heart,  sore." 

$l><n*<'r;  SMephenft  t.'al<-inl<u-  (  Sept   ''. 

•2.  To  protract,  to  lengthen,  to  prolong,  to  ex  tendi 

"  I  speak  too  long;  but  'tis  to  piece  the  time, 
To  (A"  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length." 

Slnikfsp.:  Merchant  nf  I'fiiii'r.  iii.  '2. 

*;!.  To   make   up    for  or   supply  deficiencies  in. 


sudden  force  and  rapid  flight. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  ejaculating  or  uttering  a  short,  sud- 
den exclamation  or  prayer. 

2.  A  short,  sudden  exclamation  or  cry  uttered. 
"An  ejaculation  of  penitence  or  a  hymn  of  thanksgiv- 
ing."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eiiv.,  ch.  xi. 

IT  For  the   difference  between 
effusion,  see  EFFUSION. 

6-Jac-u-lat  -6r-yS  *e-Jac-u-lat-or-ie,  a.   [Eng. 
ejaculat(e) ;  -ary.~] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  . 

*1.  Emitting  or  causing  a  short,  sharp  motion. 

2.  Suddenly  or  sharply  uttered  or  exclaimed ;  of 
the  nature  of  an  ejaculation. 

"They  used  it  rather  upon  some  short  ejficulatory  pray- 
ers, than  in  their  larger  devotions." — Ditppa:  Devotion. 
*3.  Sudden,  hasty. 
II.  Anat.  <*  Physiol.:  Designed  for  ejecting  or 

emitting  with  force  any  fluid ;  as,  ejaculatory  ducts.  , 

,      ..-  .  the  same  upon  some  notorious  part  of  the  pn _ 

e-jeCt',  V.  t.     [Lat.  ejectus,  pa.  par.  ot  ejicio—  to  Bhall  be  valid,  without  any  formal  re-entry  or  previous        'j^t  As  adv. :  Also,  besides,  likewise,  moreover,  in 

cast  or  throw  out :  e=ej-=out,  and  jacio=to  throw.]  demand  of  rent.    And  a  recovery  in  such  ejectment  shall    addition.    (Obsolete  except  in  poetry.) 


half  a  year's  rent  la  due  and  no  sufficient  distress  is  to  be     T     |     '    ,"! fi'  t    *'i. . 
had,  may  serve  a  writ  of  ejectment  on  his  tenant,  to  flx     fp,:'        V  ' 

the  same  upon  some  notorious  part  of  the  premises,  which     L^-Kk*  *'•  J 


Still  be  kiad. 
And  ekr  nut  our  performance  with  your  miml  " 

>7/.(A-*-.^(. .•  Heiirti  I".,  iii.  (Chorus.) 

*4.  To  spin  out  by  useless  additions. 
"She  saw  old  Prynne  in  restless  Darnell  slihn'. 
And  Eusden  eke  nut  Blackmore's  endless  line." 

Pope:  Ihinciail,  i.  103,  104. 

5.  To  manage  anything  so  that  it  shall  suffice  for 
any  purpose. 

*B.  Intrinw.:  To  make  an  increase  or  addition. 
"  What  ecltith  suche  reuowne  to  the  conscience  of  a  wise 
man."  Chaucer:  Tent,  of  Luv<>,  bk.  ii. 

eke, 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cast,  shoot,  throw,  or  dart  out ;  to  discharge : 
to  emit. 

"The  carbuncle, 

Which  from  it  such  a  flaming  light 
And  radiancy  ejecteth." 

Drayton:  Muses'  Elysium;  XymphalQ. 

2.  To  drive  away,  to  expel. 

"To  eject  him  hence, 

Were  but  our  danger;  and  to  keep  him  here, 
Our  certain  death."        ShakeHp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

4.  To  throw  out  or  expel  from  any  office  or  occu< 
pancy  ;  to  drive  out  of  possession ;  to  dispossess. 

"His  wife  a  sonne  should  beare, 
That  should  eject  him  from  his  realme." 

•  Albions  England,  bk.  i.,  c.  ii. 


be  final  and  conclusive,  both  in  law  and  equity,  unless  the 
rent  and  all  costs  be  paid  or  tendered  within  six  calendar 
months  afterward." — Blacketone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  7. 

[Latin,  from  ejectus,  pa.  par.  of 


'  A  trainband  captain  eke  was  he 
Of  famous  London  town." 

Cotfili'r    ./"/'.' 


e-]ec'-t8r,  s 

ejicio.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:    One  who  or  that  which  ejects, 
throws,  or  drives  out. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  One  who  ejects  or  dispossesses  another 
from  his  tenancy. 

"  He  had  no  other  remedy  against  the  ejector  but  in 
damages  for  the  trespass  committed  in  ejecting  him  from 
his  farm." — B" 

such  as  steam  or  air,  under  pressure  and  in  motion       Hot.:  A  genus  of  plants'  order  Moliaceae,  tribe 
is  made  the  means  of  driving  a  liquid  such  as  water    Trichiliea?.  Ekebergia  capeiwis  is  a  very  ornamental 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  I.amj.:  An  addition,  something  added. 

"  In  the  latter  they  are  generally  ill-assorted  and  clumsy 
ekes,  that  may  well  be  spared." — Geddes:  I'msf.  <•/«  -V-  u- 
Trail*.  nl'JIililr,  p.  96. 

2.  Beekeeping:  A  short  wooden  cylinder  on  which 
a  beehive  is  placed  to  increase  its  capacity  when  the 
bees  have  filled  it  full  of  comb. 


jfor  the  trespass  committed  in  ejecting  him  from         -fc  g  bg     -«••«,,  f.  [Named  by  the  African  traveler 
u-'-BlaoJr.toM:  Comment.,  bk.  m.,  ch.  7.  Sparmaun,  after  his  relative,  Captain  C.  Gnatarua 

ich. :  A  device  wherein  a  body  of  elastic  fluid,    Ekeberg.  a  Swedish  captain, who  took  him  to( '  Imia. ) 


9-86-15-59;    soda,   4-53-8'TO;   potassa,  U-l'TS;    \vater, 
0-1-73.  Found  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland  and  New 


York.    Two  varieties  of  it  are  Passanito  and  Para- 


[EJECTMENT.] 


lastly  that  the  defendant  had    shoveled  into  a  box,  and  a  steam-jet  being  driven    York, 
'nto  the  mouthpiece  of  the  pipe,  causes  an  induced 


tion  of  any  tenancy 
"  He  must  show    .     . 

onsted  or  ejected  him." — Blackstone:  Comment.,   bk.  ill., 

ch.7. 

e-J  ect  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EJECT.  ] 
e-Ject  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.&s.    [EJECT.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:   (See    the 

Terb  ) 


and  discharging  them  overboard. 


current  of  air,  which  carries  tho  ashes  along  with 
it  up  the  pipe,  and  overboard  above  tho  water-lino. 

ejector-condenser,  «.  yge  j»r.mr. 

Nteam-etia-  •'  A  form  of  condenser  worked  by  the       ^.  &  B.  As  pr.  par 
exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinder.    The  apparatus    vcrr).) 


(Dana.} 

eked,  }>a.  par.  or  «.    [EKE,  r.] 

eke  Ing,    ek-Ifig,   *eek-ing,    *ek-yng,    *ek- 

<t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 


consists  essentially  of  three  concentric  tubes  termi- 
..-  The  act  of  casting  or  throwing  out;    ,iaHngin  C(moidal  nozzles,  and  opening  into  the  hot 


C.  As  subst 

ejection ;  ejectment.  woii'or  waste"wafer"receptacle  by  a  common  and 

i-Ji5c  -tion,  s:    [Lat.  ejectio,  homejectus,  pa.  par.    gradually  widening  or  trumpet-shaped  mouthpiece; 


C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinaru  Language: 

\.  Tho  act  of  increasing,  augmenting,  or  protract- 


2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  ejected,  Tlis-  from  tho  exhaust  passages  of  the  respective  c>  Un- 
possessed, or  expelled.  dors,  and  has  momentum  enough  to  carry  tho  con- 

"  Our  first  parent  after  his  ejection  out  of  Paradise."—  donsed  stoam  anil  itseH  to  the  hot-well^ 
Bp.  Hall:  Contempt. 


1.  A  piece  fitted  to  make  good  a  deficiency  in 
length  on  the  lower  part  of  the  supporter  under  the 


.  .  *ej-u.-la  -tion,  s.     [Latin  ejulatio,  from  ejulo=    cat-head,  &c. 

»3.  The  act  of  expelling  or  driving  out,  as  out  of    to  cry  out,  to  wail.]    A  wailing  aloud,  an  outcry,       2.  The  piece  of  carved  work  under  the  lower  end 
«iety ;  expulsion.  mourning,  or  lamentation.  of  the  quarter-piece  at  the  aft  part  of  the  Quartet 


societ .  — 
*4.  The  act  of  rejecting;  rejection. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  Tho  act  or  process  of  ousting  or  ejecting 
a  tenant  from  any  tehancy ;  ejectment. 

"  Ouster  or  amotion  of  possession  from  an  estate  for 
years,  " 


i,  happens  only  by  an  ejection  or  turning  out  of  the    place. 


'Boaotia's  hills 
And  caves  with  emulation  from  the  camp 
Rebellowed  round."    Glover:  Atlienaid.  bk.  xxiii. 

e-JUr-a  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  ejuratio.] 

Law:  The  act  of  renouncing  or  resigning  one's 


gallery. 

*eke-name,  *ek-name,  «.  [Eng.  efce,and  name; 
Icel.  aukd-nafn.]  An  additional  name;  a  surname, 
a  nickname  (q.  v.). 

"Afjnomen,  An  ekename  or  a  surname."— Mtdnlla  firam- 
matlces. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     hgre.     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit, 
who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian. 


sire, 


sir, 
=  e; 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.      au  =  kw. 


ekmannite 

ek  man  -nite,  ».  [Ger.  ekmannit.  Named  after 
<;.  Ekmauu,  proprietor  of  the  mine  in  which  it  was 
t'uunil.] 

Mlii.:  A  mineral  resembling  chlorite,  to  which  it 
is  akiu.  It  is  foliated,  columnar,  asbestiform,  radi- 
ated, or  massive.  Color,  green,  grayish-white,  or 
black. 


Sweden.     (Dana.) 

•el,  s.   [AWL.] 
*e-la,  «.    [See  def.] 

1.  /.('/.  rt-  MIWI-  :  The  name  given  by  Guido  to  the 
highest  note  in  his  scale. 

;. .'  Used  to  express  the  extreme  or  height  of 
any  quality,  especially  of  a  hyperbolical  or  extrava- 
gant Baying. 

"  \Vhy.  this  is  above  E-la  !" 

Bfatnn.  <fr  Ftrt.:   H"//  ictthutit  -Vuxcy. 

e-lab  -6r-ate,  r.  f.    [ELABORATE,  «.] 

•1.  To  produce  with  labor. 

Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye, 
Or  in  full  joy  rlnliumtr  »  sigh." 

YIHUIIJ:  Love  <-']'  Fame,  aat.  T. 

*2.  To  get  together  by  labor. 

"The  honey  that  is  elaborated  by  the  bee."  —  Boyle: 
ll'oi'fo),  ii.  365. 

3.  To  labor  at  so  as  to  improve,  heighten,  or  refine 
by  successive  operations;  to  bring  to  perfection 
with  cure  and  diligence. 

"  To  treat  of  this  liquor  as  it  is  completely  elaborated." 
—Boi/le:  H'ai-ts,  iv.  696. 

e-lab  -6r-ate,  a.  [Lat  elaboratus,  pa.  par.  of 
elaboro—to  labor  greatly:  e=ex=out,  fully,  and 
laboro= to  labor;  Ia6or=labor.l 

1.  Wrought  or  finished  with  great  care  and 
painstaking;  highly  finished  or  studied;  performed 
with  great  labor  and  care. 

"  Some  elaborate  attempts  of  his  adversaries  to  overturn 
it." — Hurd:  Life  of  Wat-burton. 

*'L  Working  with  great  care  and  painstaking. 
"  'Tis  not  enough  the  elaborate  Muse  affords 
Her  poems  beautie." 

Jonson:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

e-lab  -8r-at  ed.  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ELABORATE,  u.] 
e-lab  -dr-ate-ly1,  adr.    [Eug.  elaborate ; -ly.]  In 

an  elaborate  manner;  with  great  study,  labor,  or 

ipaiustaking. 

"  If  we  preach  elaborately  some  will  tax  our  affectation, 

Others    will    applaud    our    diligence."  —  Bishop     Hall: 

Contempt.;  Dttmbe  Devill  Ejected. 
e-lab  -6r-ate  ness,  s.     [Eng.  elaborate;  -»es«.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  elaborate. 
"  It  [the  Old  Bachelor}  is  apparently  composed  with 

great  elaborateness  of  dialogue,  and  incessant  ambition 

Of  wit."— Johnson:  Life  ofCongreve. 

e-lab  -dr-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [ELABOK- 
ATE,  ».] 

A.  ii  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  xubst. :  The  act  or  process  of  working  up  or 
flnishiiiK  with  great  care  and  painstaking;  elabora- 
tion. 

e  lab  5r-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  elaboratio,  from  elab- 
orittttH,  pa.  par.  of  elaboro.] 

1.  Orel.  Lamj. :  The  act  or  process  of  elaborating, 
improving,  or  finishing  with  great  care  and  pains- 
taking ;  a  developing  or  bringing  to  perfection  by 
degrees. 

"To  what,  purpose  is  there  such  an  apparatus  of 
vessels  for  the  elaboration  of  the  sperm  and  eggs  ;  such  a 
tedious  process  of  generation  and  nutrition." — /.'".'/.  On 
the  Creation. 

2.  Aiiitn.  rf"  Veg.  Physiol.:  The  several  processes 
by  which  the  appropriate  food  of  animals  and  of 
plants  is  transformed  or  assimilated  so  as  to  render 
it  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition. 

e-lab -6r-a-tlve,  a.  [English  elaborat(e); -ive.^ 
Tending  to  or  having  the  quality  or  power  of  elab- 
orating, developing,  or  refining  by  successive  opera- 
tions; perfecting  by  degrees  with  groat  care  and 
painstaking. 

elaboratlve-faculty,  s. 

Metaph. :  The  intellectual  power  of  discerning 
relations  and  viewing  objects  by  means  of  or  in 
relations ;  the  discursive  faculty  ;  thought. 

8-lab  -8r-a-t5r,  s.  [Eng.  elaborat(e) ;  -or.}  One 
who  or  that  which  elaborates. 

*e-lab  -5r  a-tor-?,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  elaborat(e); 

•on/.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Elaborating,  elaborative. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  laboratory. 

"He  [Mr.  stluid  ]  built  his  elaboration/  in  an  old  hall  or 
refectory. "—Life  of  A.  Wood  (sub  ann.  1663). 
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*e-la  -bor,  »•.  1.  [Lat.  elaboro.]  To  work  out,  to 
elaborate.  [ELABORATE.] 

"A  nourishment  most  perfectly  .•/•<(>..  iv.(  by  nature."— 
l~r<iul«trt:  RavtlaiH  (Prol.  ). 

Sl-JB-ag  -I  a,  s.  (Gr.  elata=tho  olive  tree,  ami 
/i..ir//.«=dovoted  to  the  pods,  sacred  (?).] 

Bof.  :  A  genus  of  Cinchouaceie.  Klu'injin  utilil  is 
the  Wax  or  Varuish  treoof  the  t'urdilleras.  (.'1  V.  a*. 
o/  Bor) 

6l-se-ag-na  -C,e-se,  s.  pJ.  [Mod.  Lat.  eleagn(ws)  , 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Hut.:  Oleasters.  An  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
lliance  Amentalos.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs 
usually  covered  with  leprous  scurf;  leaves  entire, 
without  stipules;  flowers  axillary,  in  catkins,  or 
sometimes  in  panicles,  generally  dioecious,  rarely 
hermaphrodite.  Male  flowers  amentaceous,  sepals 
two  to  four,  stamens  three,  four,  or  eight,  sessile 
Female  flowers  with  a  free  tubular  calyx  and  a  one- 
celled  ovary,  with  a  solitary  ascending  ovule.  Fruit 
inclosed  within  the  persistent  calyx,  ultimately 
succulent.  Found  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Worlds.  Lindley, 
In  1R4S,  enumerated  four  genera,  and  estimated  me 
known  species  at  thirty. 

Sl-te-ag  -nus,  «.  [Greek  alainanos,  eleagnos=& 
Boeotian  marsh  plant  (Mijricii  C/ufe).] 

Hot.:  Oleaster  or  Wild  Olive-tree.  A  genus  of 
plants,  the  typical  one  of  the  order  Ekeagnacete 
(a.  v.).  The  fruit  of  E.  orientalis,  called  in  Persia 
/in/evil,  is  eaten  in  that  country,  as  are  the  drupes 
of  E.  arboreu,  E.  conferta,  and  others,  in  Nopaul. 
The  honey  derived  from  the  very  fragrant  flowers  of 
E.  orientiilis  and  E.  angustifoliu  is  regarded  it;  some 
parts  of  Europe  as  a  remedy  for  malignant  fevers. 
(Lindley.) 

8-188  -Is,  e-la'-ls,  s.  [Gr.  e;a»a=the  olive-tree, 
with  which  elseis  agrees  in  furnishing  oil.J 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Cocoete,  and  the 
spiny  section  of  that  tribe.  It  is  dioecious  or  monoe- 
cious ;  the  flowers,  especially  the  males,  in  dense 
masses,  packed  very  closely  together;  the  fruit  is 
partly  three-sided,  but  somewhat  irregular.  Elms 
guineensis,  the  Maba  or  Oil  Palm  of  the  West 
African  coast,  has  heads  of  large  fruits.  The  outer 
or  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  is  boiled  in  water,  when 
the  oil  rises  to  the  surface  and  may  be  skimmed  off. 
In  its  native  country  it  is  used  for  butter.  It  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  chief  commercial  products  of 
Western  Africa.  E.  melanococca  also  furnishes  oil. 
Both  species  also  yield  by  manufacture  palm  wine. 

Sl-sa-o-car-pa'-ce-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eteo- 
carp(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  An  old  order  of  plants  now  reduced  to 
Elewocarpeee,  a  tribe  of  Tiliaceee  (oj.  v.). 

gl-se-S-car  -pe  »,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elceocar- 
p(it«),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eat.] 

Bot.  :  Eleocarps.  A  tribe  of  Tiliace®,  having 
lacerated  petals,  and  the  anthers  opening  by  a 
transverse  valve  at  the  apex. 

el-88-6  car  -pus,  s.  [Gr.  elaios=the  wild  olive, 
the  oleaster,  or  e!tua=the  olive  tree,  and  karnos= 
fruit.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Tiliacea?,  the  typical  one  of  the 
tribe  Eleeocarpeee  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  large  trees 
or  shrubs  found  in  the  southeast  of  Asia,  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand.  The  stones  of  the  fruit  of 
E.  Ganitrus  are  strung  into  necklaces.  E.  Hinau 
furnishes  in  New  Zealand  a  good  black  dye.  The 
natives  of  India  eat  the  fruit  of  some  species  in 
their  curries. 

S1-8B-5-COC  -ca,  s.  [Gr.  eZaios=tho  wild  olive,  op 
elaia=tlie  olive  tree,  and  fcofcfcos=a  berry.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese,  tribe  Crotoneas. 
The  pressed  seeds  of  Elceococca  verrucoaa,  a  Japa- 
nese plant,  furnish  oil  for  burning,  as  do  those  of 
the  Chinese  E.  veruicia  oil  for  mixing  with  paint. 

el-se-o-den'-dre'  SB,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  xlceo- 
dendr(on),  and  Lat.  feni.  adj.  suff.  -eae.\ 

Bot,:  A  tribe  of  Celastrace®  having  drupaceous 
fruit. 

Sl-SB-O-den'-dr&n,  «•  [Gr.  eZaj'os=tho  wild  olive, 
or  c  (ui«  =  the  olive,  and  dendron  =  a  tree.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Celastraceee,  the  typical  one  of 
the  tribe  Elreodendrea?  (q.  v.).  Calyx  five-parted, 
petals  five,  linear,  oblong  anthers,  five  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  five-angled  fleshy  disc  ;  nut  one  to  two-colled. 
The  drupes  of  Elatodendron  kubu  are  eaten  in  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  while  the  fresh  bark  of  E.  rox- 
burfikii.  rubbed  with  water,  is  used  by  the  Hindoos 
as  an  external  application  to  swellings  of  all  kinds. 

e-lae'-O-llte,  s.  [Ger.  eleeolith:  Gr.  elai'oz=t\iv 
wild  olive,  theoleaster,  or  elaia=the  olive  tree,  and 
ii7/»w=stone.] 

Afin.:  A  variety  of  nephelite  or  nepheline  from 
Arkansas. 

el-te-om'-et-er,  5l-ai-5m  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  elaion 
=olive  oil,  and  metron=n  measure.!  An  instru- 
ment for  detecting  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil. 


elaphrus 

el-se-op  -tene,  e-la-op  -ten,  s.  [Gr.  elaion=oil, 
and  Eng.,  Ale.,  optene  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  the  more  volatile  por- 
tion of  a  natural  essential  oil. 

el-88-6  sS-li-nl-dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elceose- 
itn(um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  Miff.  -id(e.) 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Apiacew,  umbelliferous  plants. 

el-88  o-se-11  num,  s.  [Gr.  eiaios=the  wild  olive, 
or  e/aia  =  the  olive,  and  selinon=a  kind  of  parsley.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Apiaceee,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  EleeoselinidcB  (q.  v.). 

Sl-a  -Ic,  a.  [Fr.  elaique,  from  Gr.  elaion  —  oil.] 
[OLEic.J 

elaic-acid,  s.    [OLEIC  ACID.] 

el-a  -I-date,  s.  [Gr.  elaion=oil;  d  euphonic, and 
•ate  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  salt  resulting  from  the  combination  of 
elaiodic  acid  with  a  base. 

e-la-Id  -Ic,  a.   [Gr.  eluion=oil;  d  euphonic  ;-t'c.] 

elaidic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  A  fatty  acid,  isomeric  with  oleic  acid, 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  oleic  acid. 
Elaldic  acid,  CnH33CO-OH,  crystallizes  out  of  alco- 
hol in  shining  plates,  which  melt  at  45°. 

e-la'-Id-In,  s.  [Gr.  elaion=oH ;  d  euphonic,  and 
•in  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  solid  isomeric  modification  of  olein,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  (orof  nitric  acid 
in  contact  with  mercury)  on  olein.  It  has  never 
been  obtained  sufficiently  pure  for  analysis,  but 
may  be  partially  purified  by  •dissolving  it  in  ether, 
cooling  the  solution  to  0°,  and  washing  the  deposit 
with  ether.  ElaSdin  melts  at  32°,  is  nearly  insol- 
uble in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in  ether, 

e-la  -In,  s.    [Gr.  eiato»i=oil.]    [OLEIN.] 

e-lai-Sd -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  elaiudes=like  an  olive,  oily.] 

[RlCIXOLEIC.] 

elaiodic-acid,  ».    [RICINOLEIC-ACID.] 
e'-lai-Bm  -8-ter,  s.    [EL^OMETER.] 
el-al  -dS-hyde,  s.     [Gr.  elaion  =  oil,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  aldehyde  (q.  v.).] 
Chem. :  A  solid  isomeric  modification  of  aldehyde 

E  lam  He,  s.  One  of  the  citizens  of  ancient  Elam 
or  Persia. 

*e-lamp  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  e=out,  and  Eng.  lamp 
(q.  V.).]  Shining. 

"  As  when  the  cheerful  sun,  clamping  wide, 
(ilads  all  the  world." 

O.  Fletcher:  Christ's   Victor!/,  1. 

e-lan  ,  s.  [Fr.,  from  elancer=to  dart.]  Ardor  j 
zeal;  enthusiasm. 

•e-lan  96,  v.  t.  [Fr.  (lancer:  e=ont,  and  lancer 
=to  throw.]  To  throw  or  cast  out ;  to  discharge ;  to 
cast  or  shoot  as  a  dart. 

•e-lan?  -l&g,pr.par.,a.&s.    [EL ANCE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fe  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  shooting,  casting,  or  dart- 
ing out. 

e    land,  s.    [Dut.=elk.] 

ZoOI. :  Oreas  boselaphus,  Ortas  cantM.  The  Cape 
Elk,  a  large  antelope  about  the  size  of  a  horse  and 
of  heavy  make,  like  that  of  an  ox,  but  with  long, 
nearly  straight,  erect  horns.  It  is  slower  in  move- 
ment than  most  of  its  congeners.  It  is  susceptible 
of  domestication.  It  is  found  in  South  Africa, 
where  its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 

"And  the  gemsbok  and  eland  unhunted  recline." 
Thos.  Prinale:  Afar  in  the  Desert. 

e-la  -nSt,  s.    [ELANUS.] 

e-la  -nils,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  raptorial  birds,  placed  by 
Swainson  under  his  sub-family  Cymindinse.  or  Kites. 
Example,  Elanus  melanopterus  of  South  Africa. 
This  is  sometimes  called  the  Elanet. 

8-la  -6-lite,  s.    [EL^OLITE.] 

e-la-op  -ten,  a.    [EL.EOPTENE.] 

el-a-phlne,  a.    [Gr.  elaphos=a.  stag;  Eng.  adj. 


suff.  -me.] 

L:  Of 
stag. 


ZnOL 


or  pertaining  to  a  stag;  resembling  a 


el-a-pho  -mjf-9e§,  B.  pi.    [Gr.  elaphos=a  deer.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi.    The  best 
known  species  are  Elaphomyces  granulatus,  E.  vari- 
eyatus,  and   E.   muricatus.    Some  herbalists   sell 
them  as  lycoperdon  nuts. 
e-la'-phrl-um,  s.    [Gr.  e(apAria=lightness.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amyridaceee.    Elaphriumtomen- 
tomm  has  been  said  to  furnish  the  balsamic  bitter 
resin  called  Tacamahac.    Family  Burseridse. 
8l'-8,-phruS,  s.    [Gr.  etapA>-os=light.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Carabidie.  They  have  promi- 
nent eyes. 


boll,    b<Sy;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     9hin,    benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Jfenopnon,     ejist.    pn  =  £ 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -|ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


elapidae 


1606 


elateridae 


€-lap'-l-dS,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  elap(s),  and  Lat.       2.  Readily  recovering  from  depression  or  rothaus-       elastic-type,  s.     Type  made  of  compound-  of 

tion  ;  not  permanently  giving  way  to  depression  :  as,    caoutchouc,  which  will  aooommodate  theniM-lv.--  t«> 


,    . 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. 

Z<inl.:  \  family  of  (  olubrine  Snakes,  having  a    elastic  spirits. 
Aborts  .rounded  head  covered  with  plates.    There 


a  somewhat*  uneven  surface  in  printing.    A  form  of 


t.  rounded  head  covered  with  plates.    There       ••  A  trifle  now  sufficed  to  depress  those  rlattfe  spirits    elastic  type  may  be  lapped  around  a  curved  i  riut- 

Bre  poisonous  fangs,  which  are  smaller  than  m  the  which  had  borne  up  against  defeat,  eiile,  ami  penury."—     ing-surface. 

Viperme  hnakes,  but  very  deadly.    The  skin  of  the  Mticuitlay:  Hisf.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 
neck  is  loose,  and  can  be  distended  into  a  hood.       «r  p? 
The  tail  is  long  and  tapering,  with  a  double  row  of       yat, 

(Maw*)  belongs  to  this  family.  other,  soMthYt"  the"  gases   tend  "every  'moment^  to 


of  I 


*e-las    tic -al-lf,  mlv.    [Eng.  dostiml:  -I',.]    In 
an  elastic  manner ;  with  a  spring  or  rebound, 
e  las  tl9  -1-tf,  s.    [Eng.elastic;  -it}/.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lanijiutyc: 

*e-l&p-I-da  -tion,  s.  [Latin  elapidatio,  from  diffuse  themselves  thTough  a  wider  and  wider  area.  1.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  condition  of  being :  ela  -tic; 
tlapido=to  clear  of  stones:  e—ex=out,  and  lapis  Vapors  also,  which  are  really  gases,  possess  an  that  inherent  property  in  bodies  by  which  they 
(genit.  Iapidi8}=&  stone.]  The  act  of  clearing  of  elastic  force.  recover  their  original  form  or  volume  after  an  ex- 

Btones.  elastic-bands,  s.     Bands  made  of  caoutchouc,    temal  pressure  or  force  has  been  removed ;  spring- 


to 

gli  , 

dip  away.  cotton   or   silk,   and   woven    in    an    endless   web. 

"In  these  romantic  wars  several  centuries  flapwl." —    [CAOUTCHOUC.] 

elastic-bitumen, *. 

11  in. :  The  same  as  ELATEKITE. 

elastic-bulb  syringe,  «.     A  syringe  having  a 


Hist,  of  Discovery  of  India. 
8-lapsed,  pa.par.  ora.    [ELAPSE.] 
e-laps'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  «.    [ELAPSE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.: 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  slipping,  gliding,  or  pass- 
ing away. 


II.  fi'at.  Phil.:  The  property  in  virtue  of  which 
bodies  resume  their  original  form  or  volume,  when 
the  force  which  altered  that  form  ceases  to  act.  It 
may  be  developed  by  pressure,  by  traction,  by 
flexion,  or  by  torsion  (q.  v.].  Solids  vary  much  in 
elasticity.  India-rubbers,  ivory,  gl 
" 


of  elaqueo=to  set  free  from  a  snare:  e=ex=out, 
and  laqjueu&=&  noose,  a  snare.]  To  disentangle,  to 
Bet  loose  or  free. 

«6-la  -que  at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ELAQUEATE.]     „.,         „„„  ,lululu(5 
*e-la'-0.ue-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [ELAOUE-    the  fabric  is  woven. 


ATE.] 


elastic-fluid,  s.    A  fluid  which  has  the  property 


_y,  glass,  AT..  IHI--C-S 

(See   the    bulb  of  caoutchouc,  th"e  expansion  and^contraction  muchof  it;  lead.clay,&c., little.    Gases  ami  liquids 

of  which  acts  as  a  pump.  are  completely  elastic. 

elastic-curve,  «.    A  curve  formed  by  an  elastic  'S-lSs'-tlc-ngss,  s.    [Eng._elastic;_  -ncs.<.]    The 

blade  fixed  horizontally  by  one  of  its  extremities  in  Quality  or  state  of  being  elastic  ;  elasticity, 

a  vertical  plane,  and  loaded  at  the  other  extremity.  *e-lat,  a.    [ELATED.]    Elated. 

The  loaded  end  by  its  gravity  bends  the  blade  into  "  This  king  of  kinges  proud  was  and  elat." 

a  curve  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1U"5. 

elastic-fabric  loom,  *.  A  loom  having  median-  e-la  te,  a.  [Latin  eto?iw=liftod  up:  e=er=ont, 
ical  devices  for  stretching  the  rubber  tnreads  or  up,  and  /af«*=borne,  carried,  pa.  par.  of  /ero=to 
shirrs,  and  holding  them  at  a  positive  tension  while  bear  or  carry.] 

*1.  Lit.:  Lifted  up,  raised. 

"With  upper  lip  elate  he  grins." 

teuton:  Kniahtofthe  liable  ShitM. 
2.  Fig. :  Raised  or  elevated  in  spirit ;  puffed  up 
with  success  or  pride. 

"Oh  how  elate  was  I,  when,  stretched  beside 
The  murmuring  course  of  Arno's  breezy  tide. 
Beneath  the  poplar  grove  I  passed  ray  hours.' 
Cotfper:  Milton's  Death  of  Damon.     (Tn.  - 

e-la'te,  i'.  f.    [ELATE,  a.] 
*I.  Lit. :  To  raise,  to  lift  up. 

"  By  the  potent  sun  elated  high." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  084- 
II.  Figuratively: 
*1.  To  elevate,  to  heighten,  to  raise. 

"  Truth  divinely  breaking  on  his  mind, 
Elates  his  being,  and  unfolds  his  power.1' 

Thomson:  Autumn,  1,335,  1,336. 

2.  To  raise,  puff  up,  or  elevate  the  spirits;  to 
make  elate. 

The  church  of  Corinth  was  foolishly  clrtfeo"  by  spiritual 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :    (See  the    of  expanding  in  all  directions  after  the  removal  of 
verb. )  .         external  pressure,  as  the  air. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  disentangling,  setting 
free,  or  .loosing. 

S-las-mo-bran  -chl-ate,  a.  [ELASMOBRANCHH.] 
Znfil. :  Pertaining  to  the  Elasmobranchii. 
S-las-mo  bran  -chl-I,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  eJa8ma=metal 


elastic-goods,  s.  pi.  Goods  having  elastic  cords, 
called  shirrs,  inserted  in  a  fabric  or  between  two 
thicknesses. 


elastic-ligaments,  s.pl. 

Anat.:   Strong    yellowish   bands   of    elastic   or 

beaten  out,  a  metal  plate,  and  bfangcMa=gms.\       fibrous   tissue,  with  a  small  quantity  of  areolar 

1.  ZoOl. :  An  orderof  fishes  containing  the  Sharks,    tlssue.  found  in  the  ligaments  of  the  jaw,  &c. 
Bays,  and  Ghimaeras.    There  are  no  cranial  bones.       elastic  mineral-pitch     «.    A  brown,  massive 
the  skull  is  without  sutures,   the  gills  fixed  and    elastic  variety  of  bitumen, 
shaped  like  pouches.    The  exoskeleton  consists  of  a       .,      ...          _,j  ,,,     .. 

-       •-  elastic -mold,  «.     Elastic   molds   of  glue   for 

casts  of  undercut  objects  were  invented  by 

nd 


placoid  expanse  of  granular  tubercles  or  spines;  f  eiasi 

the  endoskeleton  is  cartilaginous.    The  ventral  fins  taKlnlf 

are  far  back.    The  heart  has  but  one  auricle  and  Douglas  Fox.    The  body  to  bo  molded  is  oiled  a_ 

one  ventricle.   The  order  is  nearly  coextensive  with  secured  about  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  a  board, 

Cuvier's  Cartilaginous  Fishes  and  the  Placoidei  of  ?nd.  1S  then  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  clay  rather 

Agassiz.    It  is  divided  into  two  orders,  Holocephali  higher  than  itself,  and  about  an  inch  distant  from 

aud  Plagiostomi.  its  periphery.    Into  this,  warm  melted  glue,  just 


imi  i  i,i^i"M«iiM.  ,— .5 — -- — r»:  -. '   --,- —   -neltea  glue,  just    pride." — tt'arburton:  Doctrine  of  Grace,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  order  has  existed  from  remote    nuid  enough  to  run,  is  poured,  completely  envelop-       g_ist  _gd  „„  „„,  or  „     TELATE  r  1 
Silurian  times  till  now  lnS  tne  object.    When  cold,  the  clay  wall  is  re-       e  la'    eo.pa.par  or  a.    LJ^ATL,  i.j 

moved,  and  the  mold  delivered  by  cutting  it  into  as       «S-lat  -ed-1?,  adv.     [Eng.  elated, :-;//.]      In 

with  elation. 


.     $-las -mose,  s.    [Gr.  Bosnia- metal  beaten  out,    The  mold  is  designed  particularly  for  taking  casts    xiv.  20. 

8  Sisasr1  £ne- suff-  ^-]  ssaaS&a molten  wax>  lf  not  to° hot>  Qs 


.. ,          [Eng.  elated;  -ness.']     The 

/  or  state  of  being  elated. 

(1)  thesameas  ALTAITE  (q.v.).  elastic-piston  pump,  .<.    A  pump  described  in       *e-lat'-8r  (1),  e  la -tor,  «.    [Eug.  elat(e), :  -er.] 

(2)  Thesameas  KAYAGiTEor  ELASMOSINE  (q.  v.).    Dr.  Gregory's  Mechanics,  consisting  of   an  elastic    One  who  or  that  which  elates. 
g-laS'-mo-Slne,  s.  [Ger.,  Eng.,  Ac.,  elasmuse.  and     bi^g.p^„'^f^l^iiti^V?iI^™a^4!..OA-"l!^,a^d„?,J?iu     .  "  Not  the  effects  of  any  internal  elatcr  of  the  water."- 

£ng.,  &c.,  suff.  -inc.] 
Min.:  The  same  as  NAVAGITE  (q.  v.). 

8-las  -mo-ther  :I-um,  s.     [Gr.  elasma  =  metal 
beaten  out,  and  //teritm=a  wild  animal.  1  with  occas: 

_  Palceont.:  A.   Pachyderm,    family   RhinoceridBe,    recommended   for  "a  bilge-water   pump,    and   for 

pumping  out  leak-water,  is  known  as  Cracknell's, 
and  was  somewhat  famous  forty  years  ago.    It  had 
pliable  diaphragm  of  leather  attached    to  the 


found  in  the  Post-pliocene  beds  in  various  parts  of 
Europe. 

6-las  -tic,  »e-las  -tick,  *e-las  -tlc-al,  a.  [From 
Gr.  elao,  fut.  elaso=to  drive;  Low  Lat.  elasticus; 
Fr.  ilastiqiie.] 

I.  Literally: 


img  piuviueu  wnn  a  yaiveu  uoaru  on  utp,  aiiu  oper- 
ating over  a  valved  diaphragm.  The  trunk  in  which  Boyle:  War**,  i.  49. 
it  operates  is  F  square  box,  and  the  piston  moves  «. ,'     *»    ,»\         rr* 
without  Jrictionqagainst   {he   trunk  "in    which  it  ££*&%&£&*?*** 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  A  spring. 

"Why  should  there  not  be  snch  an  elater  or  sprinj-r  in  the 
soul?"— Ciultcorth:  i'erm.  (1676),  p.  82. 

II.  Technically: 


works.    The  bag  is  of  waterproof  canvaspr  leather, 
asional  rings.    A  somewhat  similar  pump, 


plunger-rod,  and  a  valve  on  top  like  the  pump  just  1-  Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ela- 

doscribed.    As  the  leather  diaphragm  was  driven  teridee  (q.  y.).    Linnwus  comprised  in  his  exreu-ive 

down  and  drawn  up  alternately,  it  filled  with  water  genus  all  the  family. 
and  then  lifted  it,  the  lower  valve  rising  as  the 


(1)  The  loose  spiral  hbers  inclosed  in  membranous1 


elastic-tissue,  «.  middle  of  one  side  of  the  spores  in  Equisetacesp. 

Anat.:  Yellow  fibrous  tissue  in  most  cases  mixed  T1'.ey  are  curled  once  or  twice  round  the  spore,  un- 

with  the  fibers  of  areolar  tissue.    It  occurs  in  the  coiling  elasHcally  when  the  spore  !s  discharsed. 

ligaments  of  the  vertebras  that  of  the   jaw,  &c.,  el  a  ter -I-dSB,  s.    [Gr.  elater,  and  Lat.  fem.pl. 


being  drawn  out." — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  lii. 
2.  Soft,  springy. 

"  A  step  that  seemed 
Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf." 

if 'ordsteorth .  Excursion,  bk.  ' 

II.  Figuratively:    ^  ,       tissue  by  its  elasticity  "and  yello.. , 

1.  Admitting  of  extension,  not  confined  with  cor-    in  the  animal  structure  whenever  an  extensible  aud    insects  placed  by  Linnieus  in  his  great  genus  Klater, 
tain  narrow  limits ;  as,  an  elastic  conscience.  highly  elastic  material  is  required.  now  broken  up  into  many  genera. 

fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or,     w8re,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     te,    at  =  6;     ey  =  a.      au  =  kw. 


UJgBUUHItB    ill     INI-     \CI  I      Olif.     Lllrtt    'M       U  Hi     Jn",    (vv.,  CA    ^fcw*       *    »*€W,    o.       |_vj« 

vi        also  in  connection  with  arteries,  veins,  and  lym-  adj.  suff.  -irfce.]    [ELATEH.] 

phatics.     It  is  distinguished  from  white  fibrous-  Entom.:  A  family  of  Coleoptera  (beetles),  tribe 

•       tissue  by  its  elasticity  and  yellow  color.    It  is  used  Pentamera,  sub-tribe  Sternoxia.     It  contains   the 


elaterin 
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elder 


11.  Technically: 

.[,.,.;,..  .    \  voussoir  of  an  arcli.  wliicli  al.-o  forms 


e-lat  -er-ln,  e-lat -er-Ine,  *.    [Mod.  Lat.  ela 

ter(tum),  and  Eng.,  <kc.,  suff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).]  lt  .tnn..    i  «uu»uu  ui  m,  n.v,,.  w.i.i,.  «n=...  „.,,„.- 

Cht-m.:  CioHuOj;  the  active  principle  contained  partof  a  horizontal  course;  an  obtuse  angle  of  a 

in  alaterium.    It  is  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol,  wa]j. 

purified  by  precipitation  with  water,  washing  with  »_  Carp.:  The  junction  .if  two  parts  having  a  bent 

ether,  and  recrystallization  from  hot  alcohol.    It  jojnt ;  a  knee  or  toggle  joint ;  an  abrupt  angle. 

forms    colorless    hexagonal    tables,    insoluble    in  y.  Joinery:  The  sides  or  Hanks  of  a  paneled  ro- 

cess;    especially  the  two  small  pieces  of  framing 


water. 


el  -bow  Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [ELBOW,  r.J 
A.  A  B.  As  i>r.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  AK  substantive: 
1.  The  aet  of  pushing,  thrustingj  or  jostling  with 

t  he  elbows. 

-.  A  jutting  out  or  projecting  into   an  elbow  or 


also  Mineral  Caoutchouc.  The  specific  gravity.  0'90-    ship  rides  at  anchor. 


U-ca'-j*.  U-6aT-ja,  *.    [Arabic.    See    the    eom 


is   set  aside  to  deposit;    the  sediment  is   poured  off. 

on  a  linen  filter,  and  dried  on  porous  bricks  at  "  Even  the  generals  had  long  been 

a  gentle  heat.     Elaterium  occurs  in  the  form  of  Mm-aitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 
thin  flattened^  or  slightly  incurved  pieces,  about 


Jiair.   The  fruit  is  emetic.    The   ripe   seeds,  mixed 
>i  ejbcwt. —    with  sesamium  oil,  are  made  into  an  ointment  for 
the  euro  of  itch. 


mm  «niiBu™,»i-  Biitsniij   ii«>«i»™  yi^^,  •.•«.>•••       (4)  To  be  up  to  the  elbows:  To  be  deeply  engaged       *,     *      =  n         *,  „*    Rx  „_.  ,      r\amod 

one  lino  tliick, light,  friable,  of  a  green  color,  becom-    or  absorbed  m  business.  .       .?,  ~Bc       '??'      .    oe.  Be  an§.'    *•   *"•     l 


ing  gray  on  exposure  to  the  light.  It  contains  an 
active  principle,  elaterin,  doH^O*.  Elaterium  is  a 
very  powerful  drastic  hjdragogrie  purgative,  used 
in  dropsical  affections,  especially  those  connected 
with  cardiac  diseases;  it  sometimes  causes  nausea 
and  great  depression.  Elaterium  is  apt  to  produce 
gastro-enteritis  if  incautiously  given.  The  officinal 
preparation  i&Pulvis  Elaterii  Compositus  (elater- 


after  Elxai,  a  Jew,  their  founder.! 
'    '  '     Elx 


(5)  Toshake  the  eluotr:  To  gamble. 

"He's  always  xhtikiny  his  heels  with  the  ladies,  and  his 

H».K»  with  the  lords."- »'„«<.«,„/,.•  fonfederocu,  i.  Oriental"  nhlK 

(6)  To  lift  the  elbow:  To  drink  immoderately.  respectfully  of 

elbow-board   R  referred  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  not  quite  plain,  ana 

,         .    ,  Epiphanus  doubts  whetherthe  Elcesaites  should  be 

Car,,. :  Tho.board  at  the  bottom  of  a  window  on  r<£aprded  as  a  Christian  or  as  a  Jewish  sect. 


Ch.  Hint. :  A  sect  founded  by  Elxai,  in  the  second 
century,  during  the  reign  of  Trajsn.  He  commingled 
'    philosophy    with   Judaism.    He   speaks 

.. Ily  of  the  Messiah,  but  whether  or  not  ho 

referred  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  not  quite  plain,  and 


fsy^^ssrs^y^s^ssff  gssr.  gg-g*.  **»»  <* .  v*™  »  ^PP^  wh« -^™  v,:;dr: ;;,  zrzzz * 

(G2?The'n^me''ltrv^<b'y^ichard  to  the   kind  of       elbow-chair,  *     An  arm-chair;    a  chair   with    <^'^=f^  ^^'a^GoH^-'an 
fruit  called  by  Mirbel,  Lindley,  and  others,  Rogma    arms  to  support  the  elbows.  *•»•,  M         L  age'  a 


(q.v.). 

el  -a-ters,  ».    [ELATER  (2).] 

el'-a-ter  ?, «.     [Gr.  elatir=&  driver,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -i/.]    Elasticity. 


"  Convenience  next  suggested  ethnic-choirs." 

•elbow-gauntlet,  s. 

Mil.:  The  same  as  ELBOW-PIECE  (q.  v.). 

elbOW-grease,  «.     A  colloquial  expression  for 
e-lat-I-na -c.e-88,  «.     [Lat.  elatm(e),  and  Lat.    hard  aud  continued  manual  exercise,  as  rubbing, 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -accte.]  polishing,  &c. 

Hot.:  Water-peppers.  An orderof  plants,  alliance       elbow  toint    s 
Rutales.     It  consists  of  small  annual  plants,  with  ™  J    ,  .  '      .  . 

fistular  rooting  stems,  growing  in  marshy  places.       Anat.:  A  hinge-joint  existing  at  the  spot  where 
Leaves  opposite,  with  intcrpetiolar  stipules;  sepals    the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus  is  in  contact 

threetofive;  petals  three  to  five ;  stamens  generally    withtheradius^and  

iixtoten;  fruit  a  capsule  with  three  to  hve  cells,    ulna. 


A  small  order,  with  about  twenty-two  known  species 
scattered  over  the  world. 


*elbow-piece,  s. 
Mil. :  A.  covering 

Sl-a-tl  ne,  *.  [Lat,,  from  Gr.  elatine=&  kind  of  or  protection  for 
toad-flax  (Liuaria).  This  is  not  the  modern  ela-  the  joint  of  plate 
tine.]  armor  at  the  elbow. 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Elatinacese 
(q.  f.). 

e-lat  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ELATE,  n] 

A.  &  B.  An  pr.  par.  <S  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  AssuM.:  The  same  as  ELATION  {q.  v.). 


elbow-polish,  s. 
The  same  as  EL- 
BOW-GREASE (q.  v.). 

"Genuine  elbow- 
polish,  as  Mrs.  Pey- 
ser called  it."—  O. 
Eliot:  Adam  Bedt,  bk. 


e-la  -tion,  *.    [Lat.  clatio,  from  elatiis,  pa.  par.  of  1.,  ch.  vi 

effero.]    The  state  of  being  elate  ;  an  elevation  or  elbow-room    «. 

inflation  of  mind  arising  from  extreme  pleasure,  R          t     strctch 

satisfaction,  or  success  ;  pride,  haughtiness,  vanity.  Qut  tue  gibows  on 

"God  began  to  punish  this  vain  elation  of  mind,  by  each  side;   hence, 

withdrawing  his  favors."—  Atterbnry.  perfect    freedom 


Elbow-pieces. 


. 

»el-a-trom  -et-Sr,  s.    [Gr.  elater=  a  driver,  from    from  confinement;    ample  room  for  action. 
elaum~>=to  drive,  and  metron=a  measure.  J  A  press-  "  Now  my  soul  hath  e.lbow-rm>m.' 


ure-gauge  for  air  or  steam. 
el-ayle,  ..    [Gr.  rf«toB=oU,  and  k^=m«tter.] 

C^'by  it^eiius,go'w?ng  V'^Torminp"  hefvl; 
yellow,i)ily  liquid  when  it  is  mixed  with  chlorine 
gas.  [DUTCH  LIQUID  (q.v.).J 

el'-bOW,  *el-bOW6,  8.       [A.    S.   elboga,   from   el, 


.. 
Shakes^.:  king  Jol,n,  v.  7. 


cogn.  with  Lat.  uhui  —  the  elbow,  and  boga  =  i\  bend-  — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 

i-ig,  a  bow ;  cogn.  with  loel.  alnbogi,  Olnbogi,  ftlbogi ;  jj    Fiqurativelv : 
J)ut.  elleboog;   Dan.  affttte;  O.  H.  Ger.  elinpogo; 
M.  H.  Ger.  elenbof/e;  Ger.  elleubogen.] 


Sl-bOW,  t,  t.  &  i.    [ELBOW,  .,.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I,  £,«.  ..  TO  push  or  thrust  with  the  elbows. 

"Pressingande^otpttii/eachothertogetnearthealtar." 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  joint  uniting  the  forearm  with  the 
tipper  arm. 

"  The  wings,  that  waft  our  riches  out  of  sight. 
Grow  on  the  gamester's  elboicn." 

Camper:  Task,  iii.  760,  761. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Any  flexure  or  bend,  especially  if  obtuse;  as 
of  a  road,  a  river,  a  pipe,  a  wall,  a  parapet,  &c. 

"Fruit  trees,  or  vines,  set  upon  a  wall  between  ellmu-s 
or  buttresses  of  stone,  ripen  more  than  upon  a  plain 
wall." — Bacon. 

(2)  A  support  for  the  arm,  elbow-high ;  as  the  arm 
of  a  chair. 

"Elbows  still  were  wanting;  these,  some  nay, 
An  alderman  of  Cripplegate  contrived." 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  GO,  61. 


1.  To  encroach  upon ;  to  drive  to  a  distance ;  to 
push  away. 

''  It  thrusts  and  stretches  out, 


age.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Old  ago  ;  decrepitude  or  weakness  arising  from 
age. 

2.  Age. 

"He  was  of  grete  elite  and  myght  not  triiutiile." 

Hubert  tie  Hrtnnii-,  \>.  3. 

3.  Old  people. 

4.  People  of  olden  times  ;  former  ages. 

"  The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Receiv  d  and  did  deliver  to  our  age 
The  tale  of  Herne  the  Hunter,  for  a  truth." 

Skaknp.!  Merry  Wires  of  Wlailimr,  iv.  4. 

B.  As  adjective:  Old,  former. 

•eld,  *elde,  *eild,  *elden,  r.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  eal- 
dian.]  [ELD,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  old  or  aged. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  grow  or  become  old  ;  to  age. 

el-der  (i),  *el-dar,  »el-dre,  *el  dore,  «.  <fc  «. 
[A.  S.  yWra=eldor,  comp.  of  ea(d=old  ;  ealdor=an 
elder,  a  prince,  from  eu!d=old  with  suff.  -or.] 
[OLD.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Older,  senior,  having  lived  a  longer  time  ;  op- 
posed to  younger. 

2.  Senior  in  position  or  time  ;  opposed  to  j  unior. 
•3.  Pertaining  to  earlier  times  ;  former. 

II.  Cards:  Playing,  or  having  the  right  to  play 
first. 

"At  the  Rubicon  game  the  eliler  hand  i«  entitled  to  dis- 
card five  cards."  —  Field. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  is  older  or  of  greater  ago  than  ouo  or 
more  others  ;  an  older  person  ;  a  senior  in  years. 

2.  One  whose  age  gives  him  a  claim  to  honor  and 
respect. 

(3)  (PI.)  :  Ancestors,  forefathers. 

II.  Technically: 


1.  Amontj  the  Jews:  The  rulers  or  magistrates  of 
the  people.     The  instinct  of  mankind  considers  the 


elbo.. 

r  ... 

B.  Intransitive: 


cougrega  i  mil,      ~.~  ~  —  »  —  .       ----   ------  .  T 

tioned  as  early  as  Lev.  iv.  15.  Seventy  of  thorn  were 
1.  Lit.  :  To  jut  or  project  into  an  angle  ;  to  bend,  appointed  (Num.  xi.  25).  They  are  combined  with 
•2.  Fig.:  To  jostle  or  push  with  the  eloows;  hence,  the  officers  (Dout.  xxiv.  10),  with  the  princes  (Ezra 

x.  8),  with  the  priests  (Lam.  i.  19).  In  the  New 
Testament  they  are  described  as  having  given  cur- 
rency to  traditions  (Matt.  xv.  2),  and  taken  a  chief 
part  in  compassing  the  death  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xxvi. 

^^^5^^^^  an^of^ree! 
Ci  Kings  x.  1). 

z.  In  the  New  Testament  Church:  The  same  as 
presbyters.    [PRESBYTER.] 


to  be  rudely  self-assertive  or  quarrelsome. 
"Purse-proud,  elbowing  Insolence." 

Grainger:  Ode  on  Solitmte. 


how-it 


-ed  -it  ~\ 


eurvea'  , 
elbowit-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  Flote  Foxtail-grass. 


boll,    btf^;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  -  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      deL 


elder-son 
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election 


so 

(2)  Dwarf 

(3)  (iriftntil 

(4)  Mursh 


3.  Among  Culfiiiintii-  Churches:  A  body  of  men 
elected  by  the  oommunicante  from  amoin:  tlieir 
number  to  aid  the  minister  in  portions  of  liis  spirit- 
ual work.  with  the  minister,  they  constitute  ihe 
executive  of  the  congregation. 

"A  general  meeting  of  ministers  iin.l  '!<l<'/-*  was  oalled 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  siu-li  iliscrtMitiible  ex- 
cesses."— Mi,cuiilnu:  Hist.  Knij..  ch.  xiii. 

r  For  the  difference  between  i-l<ii-r  ami  xi'iiim:  see 

SENIOR. 

elder-son,  s. 

.1  utility  tin-  Albigenses  and  other  Cathari:  The 
higher  of  two  vicars  attached  to  the  bishop. 
(Jfoiheim.) 

el-der  (2),  *eller,  s.  &  a.    [A.  S.  ellen,  ellrrn.'] 

A.  .-Is  sithxt.:  A  tree.  Sambncus  (q.v.).  Sambucux 
nigra  is  the  Common  Elder.    It  has  corky  bark,  two 
to  four  pairs  of  serrate  leaflets,  flowers  in  cyme-. 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  berry  small  globose, 
black,  or  rarely  green.    It  is  found  in  Europe,  also 
in  South  Africa.    The  berries  are  used  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  wine  ;  the  flowers  for  making  perfume.-. 
S.  ebnlvs  is  the  Dwarf  Elder,  or  Banewort. 

IT  Cut-leaved  elder:  A  cultivated  variety  of  Sam- 
bucus  iiiiini. 

B.  As  adj.  :   Made  of  the  hollowed  branch  of  the 
elder-tree. 

"  If  he  give  not  back  his  crown  again  upon  the  report  of 
an  titter  gun,  I  have  no  augury.'1—  Beaitm.  <r-  Fl,-(.:  Phil- 
aster,  i.  1. 

IT  (1)  Bishop's  Elder  :  [BISHOP.] 
rf  Elder:  [ELDER.] 
tntil  Kliler:  Sambucu*  ebulus. 
rsh  Elder:  Marish  Elder;    Viburnum  opu- 
lus. 

(51  Water  Elder:  The  same  as  Marsh  Elder 
(q.v.). 

elder-berry,  s.    The  fruit  of  the  elder. 

elder-bush,  s.    The  same  as  ELDER  (2)  (q.v.). 

elder-moth,  s.     Uropteryx  sambucata. 

elder-Wine,  s.  Wine  made  from  the  fruit  of  the 
elder-tree.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  port 
wine. 

elder-  flowers,  s.  pi. 

Mat.  Medina:  Sambuci  floret  ;  the  recent,  flowers 
of  Sumbucux  nigra.  They  yield  Aqua  sambuci, 
elder-flower  water,  when  ten  pounds  of  flowers  are 
distilled  with  two  gallons  of  water,  one  gallon 
being  distilled  over.  The  water  is  used  iu  the  mix- 
ing of  medicines.  It  is  a  gentle  stimulant.  The 
berries  of  elder  are  used  to  give  a  special  color  and 
flavor  to  port  wine.  The  coloring  matter  is  ob- 
tained by  digesting  elder-berries  with  alum  and 
water.  A  piece  of  flannel  mordanted  with  alu- 
minium acetate,  heated  for  some  time  ill  the  sus- 
pected wine,  then  washed,  and  immersed  in  water 
rendered  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  becomes 
green  if  the  wine  is  pure  ;  but  dark  brown  if  black 
elder  is  present.  (Blyth:  Practical  Chemistry.) 

Sl-dSr-ly",  a.  [Eng.  elder;  -ly.]  Eather  old; 
having  passed  middle  age  ;  bordering  upon  old  age. 

"A  young  man,  an  elderly  man,  aiiotde  man,  to  preache 
earl  ie  and  late."  —  Wilson:  ArtofLoyic,  fol.  58. 

*el-dern,  »el-lern,  *el-lerne,  a.  [A.  S.  ellarna. 
(Somner.)~\ 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  elder;  made  of 
elder. 

B.  As  fiubst.  :  The  elder  (Sambncus  «iV)raK 

el  -der-shlp,   *el-der-schip,   s.   [A.  S.  ealdor- 
scypf.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  state  of  being  older  ;  seniority  in  age. 

"  Mo  other  dominion  than  paternity  and  eldership."  — 
Raleigh:  Hist,  of  World,  bk.  L,  ch.  ix.,  g  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"That  controversy  sprang  up  between  Beza  and  Erastus, 
about  the  matter  of  excommunications;  whether  there 
oiurht  to  be  in  all  churches  an  eldership,  having  power  to 
excommunicate,  and  a  part  of  that  eldership  to  be  of 
necessity  certain  chosen  out  from  among  the  laitv  "  — 
lloi,krr:  Eccle*.  folity  (Pref.). 

3.  The  body  of,  or  order  of  elders  collectively. 
II.  Eccles.  :  The  elders  of  a  Calvinistic  Church 

taken  collectively.    [ELDER  (1).] 

el  -dest,  *el  deste,  o.  [A.  S.  yldesta,  super,  of 
e<i/./=old.] 

1.  Oldest;  most  advanced  in  age  or  years;  bom 
before  all  others. 

"For  that  he  was  eldeste  me  lokede  upon  hym  best  by 
right.'*  Robert  de  JBrunne,  p.  23. 

2.  Of  oldest  or  longest  standing. 

"  He  who  called  himself  the  eldest  son  of  that  Church." 
—  Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

•eld  -fa-ther,  *alde-fader,  *alde-vader,  »eld 
fader,  *eld-fadyr,  *ealde-fseder,  *eelde-fadir,  «. 
[A.  8.  eald-ffeder,  ea^de-fceder.] 

1.  A  grandfather. 

2.  A  father-in-law. 


*eld  -Ing  (i),  *eld  yug,  /./-.  /m  >-.,<;.  A:  s.  [ELI>,  *•.; 

A.  S,  tH//t/tt/H/  =  old  Hgi1.] 

A.  A  B.  .l.^»r.  ;*'(..  ,r  pnrtirip.  ,i,lj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  AS.SH^.;  Age. 

"  Kill  inn  i«  end  of  erthlie  glie." 

Mnitlutnl.  JWmft,  p.  198. 

eld  -Ing  ^}.  eild  ing,  s.  [A.  S.  «/«*,  t..  kindle, 
to  set  on  tin-:  wld,  ,t-lt  </  =  tire  ;  O.  S.culci;  Iccl.c/t/r.] 
Fuel  (jPrw.), 

"The  duylight,  during  (he  winter,  is  spent  by  many  of 
the  women  and  children  iu  ^uthtfrin^  ehthtg,  us  they  call 
il.  that  is,  sticks,  furze,  or  broom  for  fuel."—/'.  Kirkiit- 

eldin-docker,  *. 

Bot.:  The  Water-clock  ;  used  for  fuel. 
*  eld'-m6UL  er,  *eld-moder,    *  el  mother,    x. 
[A.  S.  eald-nn'nter,  t'ttlde-moder.] 

1.  A  grandmother. 

2.  A.  mother-in-law* 

£l  Dor~a-d6(  «•    [Sp.  eJ=tho,  and  riorado=gilt.] 

I.  Lit.:  A  country  which  Orellana,  the  lieutenant 
of  Pizarro,  pretended  be  had  discovered  between  the 
rivers  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  in  South  America,  and 
which  lie  declared  to  be  a  veritable  "land  of  gold." 
Sir  W.  Raleigh  identified  it  with  Guiana,  and  pub- 
lished  a  highly-colored    account   of   its    fabulous 
wealth  of  the  precious  metals. 

"  Guiana,  whose  f?reat  city  Geryon's  sons 
Call  El  Dorado."          Milton.-  P.  L.,  vi.  410,  411 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  An  inexhaustible  mine. 

"The  whole  comedy  is  a  sort  of  El  Dt, ratio  of  wit." — 
T.  Moore. 

2,  A  region  or  district  falsely  represented  as  rich 
in  all  the  productions  of  nature. 

el -drltcjh,  n.  [A.S.  el-,  elf-,  in  comp.=foreign, 
strange;  suff.-r*fr/t  =  -ric  (q.v.).]  Ghastly;  fright- 
ful. (Scotch.) 

"His  lengthened  chin,  his  turned-up  snout, 
His  eldritch  squeel  and  gestures." 

Burns:  Holy  Fnir. 

*ele,  *ely,  *eolie,  *eoile,  s.   [A.  S.  e/e.]   Oil. 

"He  schel  elye  him  wyth  elf." — Shoreham,  p.  l. 
e-le-at  -1C,  «.  &  s.    [See  definition.] 

A.  -4«  adject  t'ce: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Elea  or  Velia,  a  town  of 
Magna  Grsecia. 

2.  Relating  to  the  school  of  philosophy  founded 
by  Xenophanes  at  Elea.    He  held  the  unity  of  God 
and  his  eternity.    He  believed  also  that  the  world 
had  always  existed.    Whether  he  combined  with 
these  views  Pantheistic  tenets  has  been  a  matter  of 
dispute.    Other  Kleatics  were    Parmenides,  Zeno, 
&c. 

B.  AsKubst.:  A  follower  of  the  system  of  philoso- 
phy founded  by  Xeuophaues. 

el-e-cam-pane,  *al-li-cam-pane,  *al-e-cam- 
pane,  s.  [ ,  A  corruption  of  Lat.  Inulacampana,tliQ 
old  name  of  the  plant.] 

1.  Hot.:    Inulahelenium,     A  tall,  stout,  downy, 
composite  plant  with  yellow  flowers.    It  was  for- 
merly cultivated  as  an  aromatic  and  tonic,  and  the 
root-stock  is  stillcandied.    (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

2.  Pharm.:    A    medicine   made   from    the  plant 
described  under  No.  1. 

e-lect ,  r.  /.  &  i.    [ELECT,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Orclinari/  Language: 

1.  To  pick  or  choose  out  of  a  number ;  to  select. 
"This  prince,    in  gratitude  to  the  people,   by  whose 

consent  he  was  chosen,  elected  a  hundred  senators  out  of 
the  commoners." — Swift. 

2.  To  select  or  choose  ont  of  a  number  for  appoint- 
ment to  any  office  or  employment ;  to  designate  any 
office  by  voting. 

"Hee  was  also  elected  generall  capitaine  of  the  kinges 
armie." — Itrende;  tynintus  Curtius,  to.  9. 

3.  To  choose,  to  prefer ;  to  determine  in  favor  of. 
"They   have    been,    by   the  means  that  they   elected 

curried  beyond  the  end  that  they  designed. " — Boyle. 

II.  TheoL:  To  choose  some  persons  to  everlasting 
life.  [ELECTION*.] 

B.  Intrant*. :    To   determine    on   any   course   of 
action:  as,  He  elected  to  remain. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  elect  and  to  choose, 
see  CHOOSE. 

e-lect   a.  &  s.    [Latin  electus,  pa.  par.  of  eligo— 
to   choose,   to  pick   out:  e=e.r=out,  and  lego—to 
choose.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Chosen,  picked  out  or  selected  from  a  number. 
"  The  elect  of  the  land,  who  are  assembled 
To  plead  your  cause." 

Shttbegp.:  Henry  rill.,  ii.  4. 


2.  Chosen  or  designated  to  an  office,  out  tr»t  \  >t 
fully  in  possession  of  it.  It  follows  the  noun  to 
which  it  refer-;. 

"  Kmperor  eln't  and  bishop  fleet  nre  ancient  and  inK-i- 
lipible  description?-.  They  mark  the  man  in  the  singe 
when  his  appointment  to  his  office  is  complete  and  irrevo- 
cable, but  when  he  is  not  yet  put  into  full  possess  ion  of  it 
by  his  coronation  or  consecration."— L<»K?.M*  Th»t*. 

II.  Theol.:  Chosen  by  (iod  to  everlasting  life  (B. 

II. 1). 

B.  An  substantive: 

*I.  Ord.Lang.:  One  chosen  or  selected. 
"Behold,  my   servant,  whom    1  uphold;  mine  *•/••<•/    in 
whom  my  soul  delighteth." — I&aiah  xiii.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Theol.  (pi.} ;  Those  chosen  by  (iod  from  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  to  be  brought  into  a 
state  of  grace,  and  ultimately  to  receive  everlasting 

life. 

"A  vicious  liver,  believing  that  Christ  died  for  nomi 
but  the  elect,  shall  have  attempts  made  upon  him  tore- 
form  and  amend  his  life."— H(inutt>»»l. 

2.  Med.:   Officers  of  the  College   of  Physicians. 
(Eng.) 

*e-lec  -taut,  «.  [Lat.  electans,  pr.  par.  of  elwtn, 
intens.  of  eligo=to  choose,  to  elect.  I  One  who  h:is 
the  power  or  right  of  electing ;  an  elector. 

"  You  cannot  go  on  further  to  entitle  him  n  free  elecfant 
too."— Search:  On  Freewill.  Fon'knrnrl.,  uv.  1 1763),  p.  55. 

*e-lec'-tar-yi,  s.    [ELECTUARY.] 

e  lee  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ELECT-,  v.] 

e-lec -tl-9l§m,  s.     [Eng.  elect;  -t'c,  -/*m.]    The 

system  of  selecting  or  choosing  out  doctrines  from 

other  systems;  eclecticism. 
e-lect'-I&g,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [ELECT,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  selecting,  choosing,  or 
picking  out ;  election,  choice. 

e-lec  tion,  *e  lec-cion,  *e-lec-cloun,  s.  [Fr. 
flection,  froiu  Lat.  electio,  from  electus^  pa.  par.  of 
eligo=tu  choose,  to  elect;  Spanish  eleccion;  Ital. 
elezione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  electing,  choosing,  or  selecting  out 
of  a  number;  choosing,  choice. 

"  The  prioure  of  Canterbire  seudes  to  Kyng  Jon, 
Hi-uuln  him  of  leue  to  mak  eleccion." 

Robert  de  Brtinne,  p.  208. 

2.  The  act  of  electing,  choosing,  or  selecting  out 
of  a  number  by  vote  for  appointment  to  any  office 
or  employment. 

"In  a  large  society  the  flection  of  a  monarch  can  never 
devolve  to  the  wisest." — Gibbon  .•  Incline  unit  Fall,  ch.  vii. 

3.  The  ceremony  or  process  of  electing  to  anoffice. 
"Since  the  late  dissolution  of  the  club,  many  persona 

put  up  for  the  next  election." — Afldi&m:  x/"'<"'(<tor. 

4.  The.  condition  or  position  of  being  elected  t* 
any  office. 

5.  The  power  of  choosing  or  selection ;  freedom  in 
choosing ;  liberty  to  choose  or  select. 

"  For  what  is  man  without  a  moving  mind? 
Now  if  God's  power  should  her  election  bind, 
Her  motions  then  would  cease,  and  stand  all  still. 

Darfes:  Immort.  of  the  &ml. 

*6.  Discernment,  discrimination,  distinction. 

"  In  favor,  to  use  men  with  much  difference  and  election 
is  good:  for  it  maketh  those  preferred  more  thankful,  and 
the  rest  more  officious."  —  littcnn. 

I.  Voluntary  preference  or  choice. 

"By  his  own  election  led  to  ill." 

Daniel:  Civil  U'ar*t  bk.  vi. 

*8.  Those  who  are  elected. 

"  Some  of  the  House  of  Lords  having  procured  them- 
selves to  be  chosen  by  the  people  sat  in  parliament  at  the 
foot  of  ihe  election."—  Ludlaic;  Memoirs,  i.  253. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astrol.  (pL) :  Astrologers  mean  by  this  Term 
certain  opportunities  of  Times,  elected  (or  chosen) 
by  Astrological  Observations,  as  most  fit  for  such  a 
particular  Business  or  Enterprise.    (Moxon.) 

2.  TheoL:  The  act  of  God  in  selecting  some  per- 
sons from  the  race  of  man  to  be  regenerated  by  His 
spirit,  to  be  justified,  to  be  sanctified,  and  to  receive 
other  spiritual  gifts  in  this  world,  with  eternal  life 
in  the  next.    The  Calvinistic  doctrine  makes  this 
election  take  place  by  God's  mere  good  pleasure, 
without  any  foreseen   merit    in    the    individuals 
chosen.    The  Arminian    one   considers   that   God 
chooses  those  who  He  foresees  will  accept  the  offer 
of  the  Gospel  and  act  as  true  Christians  till  death. 
The  17th  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  English 
Church,  headed  "Of  Predestination  and  Election,1' 
teaches  Calvinism,  though  not  of  an  extreme  type. 
The  3d   chapter   of  the  Westminster   Confession, 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pSt, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wdrk,     wh6,     son;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     sa,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


electionary 


•  L^d  "Of  (iod's  Eternal  Decree,"  usc>  more 
decided  language.  The  strongest  adherents  of  thi-; 
v  lew  are  in  the  I're-byterian  churches,  though  there 
is  a  tendency  lit  -ut'ten  the  harsher  features  of  the 
-\-tem.  Many  Baptists  hold  the  same  doctrine,  as 
do  tji"  ralvinistie  Methodists.  The  Armiuian  opin- 
ion is  that  of  the  Wesley  an  s,  of  many  clergymen  in 
Hie  Church  of  England,  and  many  Dissenters  be- 
longing to  various  denominations. 

"The  conceit  about  absolute  election  to  eternal  life, 
some  enthusiasts  entt'rt timing,  hiive  bueu  made  remiss  in 
the  practice  of  virtue." — Atttrbitnj. 

"i  G^itfi'nl  t'li'<'lni)t : 

1.  In  Great   Britain,  an  election  of  Members  of 
Parliament   in  all  the  constituencies    throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  In  the  Vnited  States,  a  presidential  election. 
*e-lec -tion-ar-f,  a.    [Eutt.t'lei'titm;  -'try.]    Of 

or  pertaining  to  elections;  connected    with    elec- 
tions. 

"This  method  proving  to  be  the  fertile  cause  of  inter- 
minable etrctiiitturii  agitations."—  It.  l\u*li,  iu  Academy 
{Dec.  15,  1871),  p.  662. 

e  lec  tion  eer,  r.  *.  [Eng.  election;  -eer.]  To 
canvass  or  work  at  any  election  in  the  interests  of 
^onie  particular  candidate  or  candidates. 

''  All  those  underlings  who  delight  in  galloping  round 
the  country  to  electioneer ,"~-Mia*  Edyvworth:  Rottnmm, 
ch.  iii. 

*5-lec  tion  eer  -er,  s.  [Bug.  electioneer;  -er.] 
One  who  canvasses  or  works  in  the  interests  of 
some  particular  candidate  or  candidates  at  an 
election. 

"Her  urgent  entreaties  were  now  joined  to  those  of 
Lord  Glistonbury  and  of  many  loud-tongued  election' 
•••  ',-> T-!."— .1//SS  Kttyrirurtli:  Virinn,  ch.  ii. 

e-lec- tion-eer  -Ing,  pr.  /-m-.,  a.  &s. 

A.  <fc  B.  -I-s  in-,  pitr.  <(•  jxtrticiji.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb., i 

C.  A*aub*t.:  Tho  act  of  canvassing  or  working  in 
the  interests  of  some  particular  candidate  or  can- 
didates at  an  election;  the  tactics  employed  at  an 
election  in  favor  of  a  candidate. 

"Such  a  master  of  the  art  of  electioneering  Chicago  had 
never  seen." — Record,  January  30,  1894. 

6-lec   tlve,  a.    [Fr.  fleet  if;  Sp.&  Port,  elect ivo.} 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  Chosen  by  election ;  dependent  on  or  appointed 
by  election. 

"Disputes  between  the  hereditary  and  the  elective  branch 
of  the  legislature." — Macaitltnj:  Hist.  Etty.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Bestowed  or  passing  by  election. 

*'I  will  say  positively  and  resolutely,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble an  elective  monarchy  should  be  so  free  and  absolute 
an  an  hereditary." — Bacon. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  right  or  privilege  of  election 
or  choice ;  as,  an  elective  franchise. 

4.  Exerting  or  exercising  the  power  of  choice. 
"All  moral  goodness  consisteth  in  the  elective  act  of  the 

understanding  will." — (lr?u-:  Ctixinvlogia  Saertt. 

II.  Chein.:  Having  a  tendency  to  unite  with  cer- 
tain kinds  of  matter  in  preference  to  others;  as, 
,'•  <-t ice  affinity. 

elective-monarchy,  s.  A  monarchy  in  which 
the  successive  kings  are  elected  instead  of  obtain- 
ing the  throne  by  hereditary  descent. 

'S-leC'-tlve-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  elective:  -ly.]  Byway 
of  election:  by  choice;  with  preference  for  one 
before  another. 

"  How  or  why  that  should  have  such  an  influence  upon 
the  spirits,  as  to  drive  them  into  those  muscles  elect  ively, 
lam  not  subtile  enough  to  discern."—  Kay.-  The  Creation. 

5  lec -tor,  *e-lec-tour,  «.  [Lat.,  from  electus, 
pa.  par.  of  eligo=to  elect ;  Fr.  flecteur;  Sp.  elector; 
Ital.  elettore.] 

1.  Gen.;  One  who  has  the  right,  power,  or  privi- 
lege of  electing;  a  person  who  is  by  law  entitled  to 
take  part  in  any  election,  or  to  vote  for  any  candi- 
date ;  a  person  who  possesses  Such  qualifications  of 
age, property. character, Ac., as  are  bylaw  declared 
to  be  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  a  vote. 

"Touching  the  qualifications  of  the  elector.*,  as  well  as 
those  to  be  elected. "—Lutllow:  Memoir,",  i.  271. 

2.  Specially : 

(a)  A  member  of  the  Electoral  College  of  the 
United  States. 

(h)  One  of  tho  princes  of  Germany  who  were 
formerly  entitled  to  elect  the  Bmperor. 

elector-palatine,  s. 

Uixf.:  A  title  first  assumed  in  A.  D.  1274  by  Ru- 
dolph I.,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  [PALATI- 
NATE.] 

e  lec  -tor-al,  a.  &  A.    [Fr.  electoral;  Ital.  elet- 

'"/•"/e;  Sp.  electoral.] 
A.  --Is  adject  ire : 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  election  or  electors. 
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2.  Having  tho  dignity,  rights,  or  privileges  of  an 
elector. 

''In  fuvor  of  the  p/*v/«rn/  and  other  prince*  in  the  em- 
pire."— liltrke:  Ct'cOJCM/i/V"/  I\rf»rin. 

*B.  Annalist.:  An  electorate. 

"  The  rlectonilx  ami  I'ountrit^  belonging  to  electors."— 

Wottvii:    AV/ni(//iN  I  lli'_'(l  ',    p.    ~>HI. 

electoral-college,  «. 

1.  L'nitfd  oitttti'*:  On  Presidential  elPction  day  in 
this  country,  which  occurs  011  tho  Tuesday  next 
after  tho  first  Monday    in  November,    instead   of 
voting  directly  for  the  President  and  Vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  the  qualified  voters  of  each 
state  vote  for  as  many  electors  as  their  state  has 
Senators  and    Representatives    in    Congress.    The 
electors  thus  chosen  constitute   the  Electoral -col- 
lege.   These  electors  meet  in  their  respective  states 
on  the  second  Monday  of  January  following,  and 
vote  by  ballot    for   President  and   Vic, '-president. 
Three  lists  of  the  persons  voted  lor,  and  the  number 
of  votes   received  by  each,  are   certified    to   and 
signed  by  all  the  electors,  and  sealed.    Onolistis 
deposited  with  the  United  States  District  Court 
Judge  of  tho  district  in  which  the  electors  meet; 
the  other  two  aro  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  President  of  tho  United  States  Senate,  one  by 
mail  and  one  by  messenger.  On  tho  second  Wednes- 
day of  February  tho  lists  from  tho  several  states 
are  opened  by  tho  President  of  tho  Senate  in  tho 

votes  are  counted.    The  candidates  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  are  declared  duly  elected. 

2.  Germany:   The  body   of   princes    entitled    to 
elect  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

"The  electoral -college  hath  written  .  .  .  promising 
not  to  proceed  to  the  imperial  election.*'—  Boyle:  ir<i/-A,«, 
vi.  107. 

*e  lec  tSr  al'-I  ty^.s.    [Eng. electoral;  -ity.]    An 

electorate. 

"Not  to  trouble  one  another,  or  anything  to  them  be- 
longing; as  electortilitirs,  principalities,  subjects,  towns, 
villages."—  \\\<ttun:  Remains  (.1620),  p.  533. 

*e-lec'~t5r-ate,s.  [Fr.  electoral;  lta.1.  elettorato ; 
Sp.  electorado.'] 

1.  The  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  an  elector  of 
the  German  Empire. 

"  He  has  a  great  and  powerful  king  for  his  son-in-law  ; 
and  can  himself  command,  when  he  pleader*,  the  whole 
strength  of  an  electorate  in  the  empire."  —  A^iiiaon,  Free- 
holder. 

2.  The  dignity  of  an  elector;  electorship. 

*e-lec  -t5r-ess,  *.  [Eng. elector;  -ess.]  Thesamo 
as  ELECTRESS  (q.  v.). 

"The  eyes  of  all  the  Protestants  in  the  nation  turned 
toward  the  Electoress  of  Bohemia." — Ilumet:  Hist.  <ftrn 
Time  (1700). 

*e-lec  tor  -l-al,  a.  [Eng.  elector;  -iaL]  Of  or 
relating  to  an  elector  or  election  ;  electoral. 

"  They  would  soon  erect  themselves  iuto  un  electnrial 
college." — liurke:  French  Revolution. 

e-lec  -t5r-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  elector;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  dignity  of  an  elector. 

"The  son  is  to  succeed  him  in  the  electorship."— Ilowell; 
Letters,  bk.  i.,  %  vi.,  lett.  23. 

£-l6c  -tra,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Mythol.:  The  daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
king  of  Argos,  and  sister  of  Orestes.  Her  adventures 
and  misfortunes  formed  the  subject  of  two  plays, 
one  by  Sophocles,  tho  other  by  Euripides. 


2.  Attronomy: 

(\)  One  of  the  Pleiades. 


(2)  An  asteroid,  tho  130th  found.  It  was  discov- 
ered by  Peters,  on  February  17,  1873. 

3.  Zool,:  A  genus  of  membranaceous  polypes. 

4.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  composite  plauts.    The  two 
known  species  are  from  Mexico. 

*e-lec  tre  (tre  as  te*r),  e.  [Giv  electron  ;  Lat. 
etecfruw=  amber.] 

1.  Amber. 

2.  An  alloy  or  mixod  metal. 

"  Change  silver  plate  or  vessel  into  the  compound  stuff, 
being  n  kind  of  silver  elect  re,  tiud  turnthe  rest  into  coin." 
—  Bacon. 

S-lec-trep  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  elektron=nmbcT,  aud 
rre»o=to  turn.] 

Elect.:  An  instrument  for  changing  the  direction 
of  electric  currents. 

e-lec'-trSss,  s.  [Eng.  elector;  -ess.]  The  wifoof 
one  of  tho  electors  of  the  German  Empire. 

"The  act  of  parliament  settled  the  crown  on  the  elec- 
tress  Sophia  and  her  descendants,  being  protestauts."— 
Burke. 

e-lec'-trlc,  *e-lec  -trick,  a.  &  a,  [Fr.  tltctrique, 
fromGr.  vlektron=  amber.  '\ 
A.  As  adjective; 
1.  Lit.:   Pertaining   or    relating    to    electricity. 

Spec.— 


electric-balance 

(1)  Containing  electricity,  exciting  attraction  in 
ronseqm'iiri'  of  its  electricity, 

£2)  Generating  electricity ;  as,  an  rlrctrir  machine. 

^3)  Operated  upon  by  electricity,  or  by  a  body  con- 
taining1 that  subtle  agent. 

2.  Fi'j.:  Anything  subtle,  mysterious  aud  power- 
ful, as,  for  instance,  thought. 

"And  the  wild  sparkle  of  his  eye  seemed  caught 
From  high,  and  lightened  with  elrctru'  thought." 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  26. 

B.  Annuhitf.:  A  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and 
in  which,  therefore,  it  can  be  accumulated.  Exam- 
ples, amber,  shellac,  the  resins,  wax,  sulphur,  glass, 
silk,  dry  paper,  <fcc. 

electric-alarm,  s.  An  instrument,  otherwise 
known  as  a  thermostat^  used  for  giving  an  alarm 
when  the  temperature  rises  to  a  point  at  which  the 
instrument  completes  the  circuit.  This  is  used  in 
stoves  and  hot-houses,  to  indicate  excess  or  lack  of 
temperature,  and  as  a  maximum  thermometer- 
alarm  or  fire-alarm,  which  is  made  by  carrying  one 
platinum  wire  iu  connection  with  a  battery  and  bell 
into  the  bulb  of  a  mercurial  thermometer,  and  an- 
other wire  down  the  tube  to  the  degree  it  is  not 
desired  to  exceed.  When  the  mercury  rises  to  this 
point,  the  circuit  is  completed,  and  notice  is  given 
by  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  [THERMOSTAT;  FIRE- 
ALARM.] 

electric-annealing,  s.  Annealing  by  tho  hoat 
produced  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  current 
through  the  body  to  bo  annealed. 

IT  In  1893  an  American  electrician  discovered  that 
a  bar  of  iron  immersed  iu  a  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  cold  water  could  be  easily  fused  by  tin- 
application  of  a  strong  electric  current.  The  mode 
or  procedure  is  as  follows :  The  vessel  employed  is 
made  of  glass  or  porcelain,  provided  with  a  sheet 
lead  electrode  connected  to  the  positive  polo  of  a 
continuous-current  generator,  and  contains  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  and  wator.  A  flexible  cable 
from  the  negative  pole  is  connected  to  a  strong  pair 
of  pliers  with  insulated  handles.  Taking  in  the 
pliers  a  piece  of  metal  of  any  kind — iron,  for  in- 
stance—and  immersing  it  in  the  acidulated  water, 
the  liquid  is  soon  immediately  to  boil  near  tho  iron 
rod  or  plate,  which  latter  is  rapidly  heated,  and 
brought  to  a  dazzling  whiteness  in  a  few  seconds, 
and  soon  begins  to  melt.  The  heating  is  produced 
so  quickly  that  neither  the  liquid  nor  tho  body  of 
the  metal  rod  has  time  to  become  hot.  So  rapid  an 
evolution  of  hoat  necessarily  means  a  tremendously 
high  temperature.  In  a  very  short  time  a  tempera- 
ture of  7.000°  Fahrenheit  has  been  developed,  which 
is  provod  by  using  a  carbon  rod  instead  of  a  metal 
one,  when  in  a  few  moments  amorphous  carbon 
fragments  are  seen  dropping  off.  With  strong  cur- 
rents the  enormously  [high  temperature  of  14,000" 
Fahrenheit,  or  nearly  five  times  hotter  than  molten 
iron,  has  been  produced. 

electric-annunciator,  s.  A  form  of  annunciator, 
used  in  large  private  houses  and  hotels,  in  which  a 
current  wire  is  the  means  of  shifting  the  shield  cov- 
ering the  number  aperture  on  a  dial,  or  in  some 
other  way  indicating  the  number  of  the  room.  The 
guest  in  his  room  touches  a  button  upon  the  wall ; 
the  circuit  being  made  or  broken,  the  effect  is  evi- 
denced by  the  exposure  of  the  room  number  on 
(he  dial.  Other  forms  of  annunciator  are  used  for 
automatically  recording  future  engagements,  the 
electrical  mechanism  being  dependent  upon  clock- 
work. 

electric-apparatus,  electrical-apparatus,  «. 
Apparatus  used  for  making  discoveries  in  electric- 
ity, or  for  applying  it  to  purposes  useful  to  man- 
kind. [ELECTRIC-BATTEBT,  ELECTRIC-MACHINE,  &c.] 

electric-aura,  s. 

Pharm.:  A  current  or  brooze  of  electrified  air 
employed  as  a  mild  stimulant  in  electrifying  deli- 
cate parts,  as  tho  eye. 

electric-balance,  s.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  attractive  or  repulsive  forces  of  electrified 
bodies.  A  form  of  electrometer,  consisting  of  a 
graduated  arc  supported  by  a  projecting  plate  of 
brass  which  is  attached  to  the  perpendicular 
column.  A  wheel,  the  axis  of  which  is  supported  on 
anti-friction  rollers,  and  is  concentric  with  that  of 
the  graduated  arc,  carries  an  index.  Over  this 
wheel,  in  a  groove  on  its  circumference,  passes  a 
line,  to  one  end  of  which  is  attached  a  light  ball  of 
gilt,  wood,  and  to  the  other  a  floatx  which  consists  of 
a  glass  tube  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
terminating  in  a  small  bulb,  so  weighted  that  the 
index  may  point  to  the  center  of  the  graduated  arc. 
The  difference  between  the  weights  of  the  float 
when  in  and  outof  wateris  known,  and  tho  diameter 
of  the  wheel  carrying  the  index  is  such,  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  rise  or  fall  of  the  float  causes  the 
index  to  move  over  a  certain  number  of  graduations 
on  tho  arc.  The  attractive  or  repulsive  _power  on 
tho  ball  is  estimated  by  the  rise  or  falling  of  the 
float  in  tho  fluid,  and  consequent  motion  of  the 
index  as  shown  by  the  graduated  arc. 


Mli    boy^;     pout,    J6"wl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.    ph  =  fc 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     dfU 


electric-bath 

electric-bath,  s. 

1.  In  electro-plating,  the  solution  used  for  deposit- 
ing metal  as  contained  in  a  vat  or  tank. 

2.  In  electro-therapeutics,  a  bath  witib  suitable 
arrangements,     electrodes,    and    connections,  for 
treating  patients  with  electricity. 

electric-battery,  s. 

1.  Priiiinni  or  nilluic:  Two  dissimilar  sxibstances, 
or  rr.3tallic  surfaces,  both  conductors  of  electricity, 
immersed  in  a  jar  of  acidulated  water  or  other 
exciting  fluid,  t  hat  will  act  more  energetically  on 
one  than  on  the  other,  the  two  conductors  being 
connected  on  the  outside  by  a  wire ;  the  substance 
or  surface  less  acted  upon  is  the  negative,  and  that 
more  acted  upon  the  positive  pole,  the  current  flow- 
ing from  the  positive  to  the  negative.  Tho  electrodes, 
or  poles,  are  most  commonly  made  of  carbon  or  zinc ; 
platinum,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin  and  lead 
may  be,  but  are  not  used,  because  of  cost  or  high 
resistance  of  tho  metals.    The  common  excitants 
are  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
sulphate  of  copper  solution,  or  sal-ammoniac  solu- 
tion. 

2.  Secondary  or  storage ;  also  called  accumulator : 
A  series  of  metallic  or  other  conducting  plates, 
usually  lead,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  non-con- 
ducting substance,  the  whole  being  immersed  in  a 
water  solution;  through  thissolutionaprimary  cur- 
rent is  sent  from  the  negative  to  the  positive,  decom- 
posing the  water,  its  oxygen  forming  with  the  lead 
on  the  positive  pole  a  peroxide  of  lead,  and  leaving 
a  deposit  of  metallic  load  on  tho  negative  plate,  the 
oxide  then  being  destroyed  by  the  hydrogen.  \V  hen 
the  primary  discharge  from  the  negative  to  the 
positive  pole  is  stopped,  tho  chemical  affinity  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  peroxide  of  lead  for  the  metallic  lead 
causes  it  to  leave  the  positive  for  tho  negative  pole, 
thereby  causing  a  current  from  the  positive  to  the 
negative  pole,  which  is  utilized  as  a  primary  cur- 
rent, 

electric-bell, «. 

1.  Magnetic  or  dynamic:    Two  electro-magnets, 
parallel  and  in  series,  having  at  their  extremity  a 
vibrating  armature  in  close  proximity  pivoted  be- 
tween them ;  fixed  to  this  armature  is  a  clapper 
vibrating  between  two  gongs.    Tho  current  passes 
through  the  fields,  magnetizing  the  cores,  and  in 
generating   an    alternating   current    vibrates  the 
armature  and  rings  the  bell. 

2.  Battery-bell:  A  single  coil  or  bobbin  of  wire, 
wound  around  a  steel  core;  a  vibratory  armature, 
pivoted  at  one  end,  and  passing  at  a  right  angle  by 
the  core  of  the  bobbin ;  at  the  other  end  of  tho  arma- 
ture is  a  clapper,  a  gong  situated  close  tn  the  clap- 
per.   A  delicate  spring  is  attached  to  tho  vibratory 
armature  near  tho  clapper,  which,  while  the  current 
is  passing,  operates  against  a  get-screw  placed  for 
the  purpose.    The  current  passing  through  the  bob- 
bin to  the  set-screw  magnetizing  the  core,  attracts 
the  armature,  which  in  turn  is  repelled,  the  spring 
working   against  the    screw.    These    alternate  at- 
tractions and  repulsions  of  the  armature  vibrate 
the  clapper  and  ring  the  bell. 

electric-boat, «.  A  boat  propelled  by  electricity. 
The  electricity  drives  a  motor,  which  actuates  a 
screw  propeller.  The  current  is  generally  supplied 
by  a  storage  battery.  From  their  noiselessuess 
electric-boats  are  peculiarly  available  for  noc- 
turnal torpedo  operations,  and  the  universal 
equipment  of  modern  warships  with  electric  light- 
ing and  power  plants  makes  their  use  possible  at 
all  points.  This  type  is  often  termed  an  electric- 
launch,  and  most  or  all  electric-boats  fall  under 
this  category.  (Sloan.) 

electric-bridge,  s.  A  term  applied  to  an  arrange- 
ment of  electrical  circuits  used  for  measuring  the 
resistance  of  an  element  of  the  circuit.  The  most 
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electric-car,  s.    |  ELECTRIC-MOTOR.] 

electric-charge,  s. 

Kli-i-t. :  The  accumulation  or  condensation  of  elec- 
tricity  in  a  Leyden  jar,  or  anything  similar. 

electric-Chimes,  «.  pi.  A  number  of  bells,  grad- 
uated in  tone  from  treble  to  bass,  operated  from 
a  key-board  or  controlled  by  means  of  an  electric- 
current. 

electric-circuit,  «.  The  passage  of  electricity 
from  a  body  in  one  state  to  a  body  in  another  by 
means  of  conductors. 

electric-clock,  *. 

Hor. :  \  dial  with  hands  and  going-train  impelled 
by  recurrent  impulses  from  an  electro-magnet.  I  he 
first  known  clock  of  this  kind  was  invented  by 
Wheat  stone,  and  exhibited  by  him  in  1840.  Appold, 
Bain,  Shepherd  and  others  have  contrived  docks  on 
the  same  principle.  [ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  CLOCK.] 

electric- column,  «.  A  galvanic  pile  invented  by 
Do  Luc,  consisting  of  different  metals  alternating 
with  each  other,  the  several  couples  being  separated 
by  paper. 

electric-current, «.  The  discharge  of  electricity 
from  one  body  to  another. 

electric-death,  «.  Death  resulting  from  elec- 
tricity discharged  through  the  animal  system.  The 
exact  conditions  requisite  for  fatal  results  have  not 
been  determined.  High  electro-motive  force  is 
absolutely  essential ;  a  changing  current,  pulsatory 
or  alternating,  is  most  fatal.  As  applied  to  the 
execution  of  criminals,  tho  victim  is  seated  in  a 
chair  and  strapped  thereto.  One  electrode  with 
wet  padded  surface  is  placed  against  his  head  or 
some  adjacent  part.  Another  electrode  is  placed 
against  some  of  the  lower  parts,  and  a  current  from 
an  alternating  dynamo  passed  for  15  seconds  or 
more.  The  potential  difference  of  the  electrodes  is 
given  at  1,500  to  2,000  volts,  but  of  course  the  maxi- 
mum may  be  two  or  three  times  the  measured 
amount,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  current. 
(Sloan.) 

electric-density,  electric-thickness,  s. 

Elect.:  The  quantity  of  electricity  found  on  a 
given  surface. 

electric-discharge,  s. 

Elect. :  The  escape  of  electricity,  whether  slowly 
and  silently,  or  more  quickly  and  violently,  from 
any  receptacle  or  generator. 

electric-drill^  «.  A  drill  for  metals  or  rock 
worked  by  an  electro-magnetic  motor.  For  metals 
a  rotary  motion,  for  rocks  a  reciprocating  or  per- 
cussory  action  is  imparted. 

electric-eel,  s. 

Zool. :  Gymnotus  electricus,  a  great  eel,  inhabit- 
ing the  marshy  waters  of  the  Llanos  (plains)  in 
South  America.  It  attains  the  length  of  five  or  six 
feet,  and  can  discharge  electricity  sufficient  to  kill 
an  animal  of  considerable  size.  [GYMNOTUS.] 

electric-egg,  s. 

Elect.:  An  ellipsoidal  glass  vessel,  with  metallic 
caps  at  each  end,  which  may  be  filled  with  a  feeble 
violet  light  by  means  of  an  electric  machine  acting 
on  it  after  a  vacuum  has  been  made  inside  the 
glass. 

electric-escapement,  s.  A  device  actuated  by 
electric  impulse  which  internuttingly  arrests  the 
motion  of  the  scape-wheel  and  restrains  tho  train  to 
a  pulsative  motion— acting,  in  fact,  in  the  place  of 
a  pendulum.  An  electric  pendulum  at  a  central 
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electric-lamp 

means  of  an  electric  spark  or  a  reliance        ••!"!: 
of  fine  platinum  wire,  which  is  heated  to 
by  the  passage  of  an  electric-current  induced  by  a 
voltaic  or  magneto-electric  battery. 

2.  A  safety  device  used  to  protect  electric  circuits 
against  too  great  a  volume  of  current.  The  regular 
or  metal  circuit  IB  broken  by  the  introduction  ol  a 
wire  of  lead  or  soft  alloy,  formed  to  melt  at  11  point 
beyond  which  a  current  would  bo  harmful.  The- 
melting  of  the  fuse  will  stop  the  current  by  break- 
ing the  circuit. 

electric  gas-lighting. 

Hou:  it  is  that  an  elrcti-if  spark  lit/Us  the  r/tia.  ami 
why  the  coil  Hires  ti  xpark:  Illuminating  gas  is 
>rincipally  composed  of  two  elements,  carbon  and 
lydrogen,  both  of  which  also  have  a  strong  affinity 


adopted  in  the  Siemens'  universal  galvanometer. 
The  principle  involved  is,  that  an  electrical-circuit 
being  divided  into  two  branch-circuits,  and  again 
united,  and  the  branches  bridged  or  connected  by 
a  short  cut,  if  the  resistances  in  the  branches  on  one 
side  of  the  bridge  are  in  the  same  ratio  to  each 
other  as  the  resistances  on  the  other  side,  no  cur- 
rent will  traverse  the  bridge  j  if  the  ratios  are  not 
equal,  a  current  will  traverse  the  bridge.  (Knight.) 

electric-cable,   s.     The  same    as   TELEGRAPH 
CABLE  (q.  v.). 
electric-calamine,  s. 
3fin. :  The  same  as  HEIUMOHPHITE  (q.  v.). 

electric-candle,  «.  A  modification  of  the  arc 
form  of  electric  light,  in  which  the  carbon  pencils 
are  parallel  and^eparared  by  a  layer  of  plaster  of 
Paris.  Invented  in  1877  by  Jablochkoff ,  a  Russian 
engineer.  This  invention  is  noteworthy  as  having 
revived  an  interest  in  electric  illumination. 


some  cases  the  device  has  alternately  a  detent  and 
impulse  action,  and  is  the  motor  as  well  as  regula- 
tor. Devices  in  w-liich  a  train  is  set  in  motion,  or  a 
machine  started  or  stopped,  are  not  strictly  escape- 
ments, but  ma*  be  considered  as  electrical-govern- 
ors or  electrical-regulators.  (Knight.) 

electric-fishes, «.  pi.  Such  fishes  as  are  capable 
of  giving  electric  shocks,  such  as  the  Torpedo,  the 
Gymnotus,  and  the  Silurus  (q.  v.). 

electric-fluid,  s.  According  to  a  once-accepted 
theory,  a  fluid,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  composed  of  an 
indefinite  quantity  of  a  subtle  imponderable  matter. 
It  was  supposed  to  bo  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
fluids,  the  one  positive,  the  other  negative  in  char- 
acter. [ELECTRICITY.] 

electric-force,  s.  The  force  with  which  elec- 
tricity tends  to  move  matter. 

electric-furnace.  8.  A  heater  or  oven  in  which 
an  electric  current  is  substituted  for  heat  by  fuel. 
A  sufficient  amount  of  resistance  is  introduced  in 
the  course  of  the  current  to  create  the  degree  of 
heat  desired, 

electric-fuse, «. 

1.  A  device  used  in  blasting  to  explode  the  charge. 
Tho  fulminate  or  tho  charge  itself  is  lighted  by 


But  wo  may  light  it  just  as  well  by  any  other  means 
that  will  give  the  required  heat.  A  piece  of  red- 
hot  wire  will  do  it.  Anelectricsparkdoesit.  There  ie 
very  little  heat  in  the  spark  itself,  but  very  little  is 
needed.  It  is  degree  of  heat, required,  not  quantity. 
If  one  tiny  particle  of  hydrogen  can  bo  made  hot 
enough  to  unite  with  oxygen,  it  will  heat  up  its 
neighboring  particles  and  spread  tho  flame  in  an 
instant.  To  understand  why  the  spark  coil  make.-  a 
spark  we  must  remember  its  construction.  We  have 
several  pounds  of  wire,  that  is,  several  hundred 
feet,  wound  around  a  soft  iron  core.  When  a  cur- 
rent passes  through  the  wire,  the  core  becomes  a 
strong  magnet.  When  the  current  is  broken,  the 
core  ceases  to  be  a  magnet,  At  the  saino  instant 
a  strong  current  is  momentarily  induced  in  the 
coil.  It  is  known  as  tho  "extra  current,  and  is 
strong  enough  to  jump  through  tho  air  between  tne 
two  little  wires  over  tne  gas-burner,  thus  making  a 
spark  and  lighting  tho  gas.  A  current  of  electricity 
is  always  induced  in  a  wire  when  it  is  near  a  chang- 
ing magnet,  or  near  another  wire  in  which  a  current 
is  made  or  broken.  The  extra  current  in  the  spark 
coil  is  due  to  both  of  these  causes;  tho  magnetism 
of  the  core  changes,  and  the  retreat  of  tho  original 
current  along  the  turns  of  the  coil  induces  second,!  r\ 
currents  in  the  neighboring  turns.  Without  the 
spark  coil  there  would  bo  no  extra  current,  and 
consequently  no  spark. 

electric-governor,  «.  A  governor  in  which  a 
part  of  a  fly-wheel,  say  a  segment  of  the  rim,  is  made 
to  move  radially  outward  when  the  wheel  revolve* 
at  a  rate  above  a  proappointod  speed,  and  thereby 
comes  in  contact  with  a  metallic  tongue,  completing 
an  electric  connection,  which  is  utilized  (o  move  a 
butterfly-valve  or  other  device  which  concerns  the 
transmission  of  power.  Governor-balls  flying  out 
to  a  certain  distance  may  make  or  break  an  electric 
connection  to  produce  the  same  result,  or  sound  an 
alarm.  Electro-magnetic  action  is  also  used  to  start 
and  stop  machines,  and  operate  stop-motions. 

electric-harpoon,  s.  An  application  of  the  elec- 
tric-current to  the  explosion  of  a  bursting-charee 
in  a  harpoon  or  bomb-lance.  A  copijer  wire  is  car- 
ried through  the  line,  and  when  a  circuit  is  estab- 
lished by  the  harpooner,  a  resistance-section  in  the  ; 
fuse  of  the  bomb-lance  ignites  the  charge. 

electric-heater,  K.  The  new  forms  of  electric- 
heater  are  based  upon  the  principle  of  electrical 
resistance.  Some  resistant  body,  such  as  carbon  or 
platinum,  is  placed  in  the  circuit,  and  retains  heat 
upon  the  passage  of  tho  current  in  proportion  to  < 
its  qualities  of  resistance. 

electric-helix,  ».  A  coil  of  copper  wire  ia  the 
form  of  a  screw.  Tho  wire  is  generally  coiled  round 
a  bar  of  soft  iron,  and  when  an  electric  current  i- 
sent  through  it,  this  confers  polarity  upon  the  iron, 
the  wire  and  iron  together  constituting  an  electro-  - 
magnet,  But  the  helix  will  also  manifest  magnetic 
properties  without  any  iron  wire  at  all. 

electric-indicator,  s.  An. apparatus  by  which 
electro-magnetic  currents  are  indicated. 

electric-kite,  «.  A  kind  of  kite  devised  by 
Franklin  to  attract  electricity  from  the  air.  In  June. 
1752,  on  a  stormy  day.  in  a  field  near  Philadelphia, 
he  flew  a  kite  with  a  key  attached  to  it,  In  order 
to  insulate  the  kite,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  string 
he  made  a  silken  cord,  which  he  tied  to  a  tree.  He 
hoped  to  obtain  a  spark  readily  from  the  key,  but 
without  success  till  the  rain  began  to  fall,  when 
tho  cord  became  a  good  conductor  and  brought 
down  tho  spark. 

electric-lamp,  s. 

1.  Arc:  A  contrivance  for  holding  in  position 
and  regulating  the  movements  of  the  carbon  elec- 
trodes, between  which  tho  arc  light  is  produced. 
The  patent  office  teems  with  specifications  of  differ- 
ent patterns  of  regulators.  Among  the  first  devised 
were  those  of  Duboscq,  Foucault,  and  Serrin,  tho 
last  being  of  very  perfect  form.  Of  later  years  the 
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electric-lamp 


lamps  of  Siemens.  Brush,  Pilsen,  Crompton.  and 
others  have  supplanted  the  older  forms.  Tin- elec- 
tric-candle (q.  v.)  of  Jablochkoff  is  also  a  form  of 
arc  lamp. 
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from  one  another.  E.  A.  King,  in  1845.  patented  an 
incandescent  lamp.  The  following  year  Greener 
and  Staite  improved  upon  it.  In  1871  Lodyghin  at 


electric-light 


electric  current  jumps  from  the  positive  or  upper 
carbon  to  the  negative  or  lower  carbon,  thus  form- 
ing the  electric  arc,  from  which  the  lamp  derives  its 
name.  The  current  tears  away  from  the  positive 
carbon  minute  particles,  which  are  consumed  in  the 
intense  heat  of  the  arc  and  adding  somewhat  to  the 
light  given  off.  The  heat  developed  by  the  arc  is  so 
intense  that  an  ordinary  case-knife  is  consumed  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  fed  into  the  arc. 

Another  form  of  arclight  is  shown  in  the  following 
cut,  whicli  is  called  a  Focusing  lamp.  It  consistsof 
the  arc-lamp  mechanism  arranged  to  feed  both  up 
and  down  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  arc  in  the 
axis  of  a  parabolic  reflector.  This  lamp  is  used  as 
a  search-light  at  sea  on  war  vessels,  and  when  it  is 
desired  to  concentrate  a  powerful  light  in  small 
space. 

2.  Incandescent :  In  this  form  of  lamp  a  slender 
thread  of  carbon  (carbonized  paper,  fiber,  <fcc.)  is 
inclosed  in  a  glass  bulb  exhausted  of  air.  The 
passage  of  the  electric-current  renders  this  thread 
wbiteHhot.  Edison,  Swan,  Maxim,  and  others  have 
producedlamps  on  this  principle,  which  differ  little 


St.  Petersburg  exhibited  200  such  lamps  on  one  cir- 
cuit. In  the  patent  office  of  the  United  States  the 
Edison  patents  on  an  incandescent  lamp  seem  to 


Arc  Lamp. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  an  enlarged 
yiew  of  the  carbons  of  an  arc  light.  When  the  cur- 
rent is  flowing  through  the  lamp  the  carbons  are 
automatically  separated  a  very  small  distance.  The 


Incandescent  Lamp  and  Holder, 
stand  as  the  fundamental  ones, the  principle  calling 
forth  this  decision  being  the  vacuum  in  which  the 
carbon  is  suspended.    Mr.  Edison,  however,  made 


hi.--  vacuum  lamp  just  in  time  to  secure  the  co-oper- 
ation «>f  the  dynamo-electric  machine  invented  two- 
yr:irs  before,  without  which  the  lamp  would  have 
hern  of  no  practical  value,  since  the  electric-cur- 
rant cannot  be  made  commercially  in  any  other 
way.  Prof.  Moses  (1.  Farmer,  of  Boston,  lighted  hi? 
house  with  a  number  of  platinum  filament  incan- 
deM-ent  lamps  in  1847,  but  as  a  curiosity  only,  as  the 
generation  of  the  required  current  by  means  of  pri- 
mury  batteries  was  too  costly  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. The  great  litigation  of  the  past  year  or  two- 
over  the  patents  on  tho  carbon-vacuum  lamp  have 
led  inventors  to  seek  avoidance  of  that  principle. 
The  nearest  they  have  come  to  their  desires  is  the 
substitution  of  nitrogen,  or  some  other  gas  in  which 
combustion  will  not  take  place,  for  the  vacuum. 

electric-launch,  s.    [ELECTRIC-BOAT.] 
electric-light,  s. 

1.  Definition  : 

(1)  A  brilliant  light  emitted   by    the   white-hot 
points  of  two  pieces  of  carbon  when  used  as  the- 
electrodes  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery,  or  other 
generator  of  electric-currents.    [ELECTRIC-LAMP.] 

(2)  The  light  emitted  by  the  incandescence  of  a 
metallic  wire,  or  carbon  filament,  when  subjected 
to  the  passage  of  an  electric-current.    [ELECTRIC- 

LAMP,  2.J 

2.  Hist.:    In    1809    Sir    Humphry    Davy,   while 
experimenting  with  a  powerful  battery,  discovered 
the  phenomenon  of  the  voltaic  arc.    He  used  as 
electrodes  points  of  charcoal.    Foucault  and  later 
experimenters  replaced  these  by  pencils  of  gas-retort 
carbon,  and  this'material  is  yet  used  in  some  forms 
of  regulators.    A  better  result,  however,  is  obtained 
from  manufactured  carbon  pencils,  and  this  manu- 
facture already  represents  a  distinct  trade  both, 
here  and  in  Europe.    Coke,  lamp-black,  cane-sugar, 
&c.t  are  the  ingredients  used   for   these   pencils, 
which  are  subsequently  placed  in  molds  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  red  iioat.    Davy's  suggestive  experi- 
ments were  of  mere  scientific  interest  until   the 
improved    battery-cells    invented   by   Grove   and 
Bunsen  came  into  use  forty  years  later,  when  many 
attempts  were  made   to    turn    the   oloctric-Ught 
to  practical  account ;  but  owing   to  the  trouble, 
expense,  and  other  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
use  of  a  battery,  the  light  was  still  only  available 
for  exceptional  uses.     The  discovery  by  Faraday 
(1830)  that  an  electric-current  could  be  induced  in  a 
coil  of  wire  by  the  approach  to  it  or  recession  from 
it  of  a  magnet,  may  be  said  to  have  given    elec- 
tricians the  first  hope  of  giving  the  electric-lit?ht- 
a  commercial  importance.     The  magneto-electric- 
machines  which  followed  upon  Faraday's  discovery- 
were  soon  many  in  number,  each  one  exhibiting; 
some  improvement  upon  its  predecessor.    Of  these 
pioneer  machines  may  bo  mentioned  that  of  Aixii 
(1832),  who  caused   a  horseshoe   magnet   to  turn 
beneath  bobbins  of  wire  suspended  above  its  poles  ; 
Clarke's  machine,  where  the  reverse  method  was 
adopted,  the  bobbins  moving  near  the  polos  of  a 
fixed  magnet ;  Siemens',  who  in  1854  introduced,  a 
new  form  of  armature  or  coil,  which  superseded  the 
bobbins  formerly  used;  Wilde,  of  Manchester,  who 
produced  a  powerful  machine  in  which  the  electro- 
magnet (q.  v.)  was  first  employed  in  this  connec- 
tion, it  being  excited  by  a  permanent  or  ordinary 
horseshoe  magnet.      Ln    1866,    Siemens,   and   also 
Wheatstone,  pointed  out  that  this  initial  excita- 
tion was  unnecessary,  because  the  iron  C9res  of  the 
electro-magnets  always  retained  a  certain  amount 
of  residual   magnetism   which,  by   proper    appli- 
ances, could  be  roxised  into  giving  powerful  effects. 
Holmes,  Ladd,  and  others  also  produced  machines 
worthy  of  mention.     A  machine  called  the  *'  Alli- 
ance" Was   fixed   at  the   South   Foreland    Light- 
house in  1872,  and  is  still  in  use  there.      It  was 
invented  by  Professor  Nollct,  of  Brussels,  in  18(9, 
and  was  used  for  the  service  of  some^  French  light- 
houses before  it  was  employed  in  England.    It  is 
of  a  most  cumbrous  nature,  and  in  common  with 
the  machines  already  noticed  must  be  considered 
obsolete.    In  1872,  Gramme  (France)  gave  tho  sub- 
ject of  electric  illumination  fresh  impetus  by  the 
introduction    of  a    small    and   compact    machine 
which  altogether  distanced  its  prototypes  in  power 
and  efficiency,  and  we  may  date  from  this  time  the 
excitement  which  has  been  growing  of  late  years- 
concerning    the    electric-light.      In    England   the 
Gramme  machine  was  first  used  in  1874,  to  provide 
a  light  for  the  summit  of  the  Westminster  clock 
tower.    Since  that  date  it  has  been   greatly  im- 
proved.   The  Gramme  machine  gives  a  continuous 
current  like  that  afforded  by  a  voltaic  battery ;  but 
previousmachiues, like  the"Alliance,"  for  instance, 
gave  an  alternate  current,  which  had  for  most  uses 
to  be  turned  into  one  direction  by  a  device  called  a 
commutator,  which  formed  an  attachment  to  such, 
machines.    In  France  the  Gramme  machine  is  used 
almost  exclusively,  not  only  for  lighting,  but  for 
electroplating  and  electrotyping.    In  America  the 
Brush  and  Edison  machines  are  naturally  more 
used.    In  England  the   Gramme,    the  Brush,  the 
Crompton,  the  Gordon,  and  other  machines  are 
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electric-resistance 


competing  for    public   favor.      la    spite    of    th"-e  unlaced   by   the  constant   influence  of  an  already 

improved  mac  Inn"-,  the  on  tin1  quest  Lou  of  oloctric  electrified  body.    It  is  aii  old  invention  revived  and 

Illumination  is  still  in  au  experimental  stage.    The  improved,  and  tho  principle!  ha**  been  carried  still 

different    systems  may    be   conveniently    grouped  further  by  the  admirable  machines   of  Voss   and 

under  the  two  heads — Arc-lights  and  lucandcsceid-  Wimshurst.    ((innot,  <tv.  i 

lights.  2.  All  dynamo-electric    machines   or  generators, 


&  C"  Incandescent  Dynamo. 


electric-locomotion,  s.  The  power  of  moving 
from  place  to  place  by  the  use  of  electricity. 

"The engineers  studying  the  practical  details  of  elec- 
tric-locomotion are  still  uncertain  as  to  whether  we  shall 
have  a  separate  locomotive  drawing  the  future  train  or 
whether  each  car  will  be  equipped  with  its  own  motor." — 
The  Review  of  Reviews,  Dec.,  1893. 

electric-locomotive,  s.  A  locomotive  operated 
by  means  of  electricity.  [ELECTRIC-MOTOR.] 

electric-log,  s.  An  electric-circuit  through  the 
log-Hue  to  the  detent  of  au  escapement  in  the  reg- 
ister-log, so  that  by  touching  a  key  on  deck  a  cir- 
cuit may  be  completed,  an  armature  attracted,  and 
thus  the  starting  and  stopping  of  the  mechanical 
register  in  the  log  be  exactly  timed. 

electric-loom,  s.  Electricity  used  as  the  motive 
power  for  a  loom.  In  lS52j  an  electric-loom  was 
exhibited  by  Bonelli  at  Turin.  The  invention  was 
at  that  time  in  a  crude  state,  but  has  since  been 
much  improved.  The  object  is  to  dispense  with  the 
perforated  cards  required  in  the  Jacquard  appa- 
ratus. (Knight.) 

electric-machine,  electrical-machine, «. 

1.  A  machine  for  exciting  electricity  by  means  of 
friction.  Its  inventor  was  Otto  vpu  Guericko,  of 
Magdeburg,  who  made  one,  consisting  of  a  sulphur 
globe,  about  1647,  following  it  by  the  air-pump 
about  1650.  Sulphur  was  next  exchanged  for  resin, 
which  in  turn  was  superseded  by  a  glass  cylinder. 
Von  Guericke's  "rubber"  to  excite  electricity  had 
been  simply  his  hand.  Instead  of  the  hand  \\  iuck- 
ler,  in  1740,  introduced  cushions  of  horsehair  stuffed 
with  silk.  Bose,  about  the  same  date,  collected  the 
electricity  on  an  insulated  cylinder  of  tin-plate. 
Ramsden,  in  1760.  replaced  the  glass  cylinder  by  a 
circular  glass-plate.  The  glass  is  rotated  between 
the  surfaces  of  the  rubbers,  and  the  electricity 
which  is  generated  passes  to  the  conductors  on 
each  edge  of  the  disc,  thence  to  the  prime  conductor, 
and  finally  to  a  Leyden  jar  or  other  object,  as  may 
be  desired.  By  friction  with  the  glass,  the  glass 
becomes  positively  and  the  rubbers  negatively 
electrified.  The  latter  communicate  witli  the 
ground  by  means  of  a  chain,  which  carries  off  the 
negative  electricity  as  soon  as  it  is  produced.  In 
Nairne's  machine  Inhere  is  a  cylinderwhich  is  ribbed 
by  only  one  cushion.  Armstrong's  is  a  hydro-elec- 
trical machine.  [HYDRO-ELECTRICAL.]  In  Holtz's 
tin1  electricity  is  not  developed  by  friction,  but  is 


whatever  their  peculiar  forms,  as  distinct  one  from 
the  other,  are  based  upon  the  discoveries  of  Far- 
aday, and  Henry  contemporaneously  in  1882(  that  if 
a  closed  wire  or  conducting  ring  is  moved  across  a 
magnetic  space,  a  current  of  electricity  is  generated 
in  the  wire.  A  dynamo-electric  generator  xs  the 
best  apparatus  devised  for  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  elect ric-current.  A 
magnetic  space  is  provided  between 
the  poles  of  two  or  more  powerful 
magnets,  and  coils  of  wire  are  caused 
to  traverse  this  magnetic  space  in 
such  a  way  as  to  excite  a  current  in 
them.  The  stronger  the  magnetism 
of  the  spacel  the  longer  the  wire  and 
the  quicker  it  is  moved,  the  stronger 
will  be  the  current  excited.  The  aim 
of  inventors,  therefore,  is  to  con- 
struct their  machines  with  powerful 
magnets  and  coils  of  wire  having 
many  turns,  and  to  rapidly  rotate 
these  coils  through  the  magnetic 
"field"  by  mounting themon an  axle 
driven  by  a  steam-engine  or  other 
mechanical  motor.  As  each  coil  or 
bobbin  of  wire  passes  between  the 
poles  of  the  magnet,  a  transient  cur- 
rent is  generated  in  it;  but  as  there 
are  a  number  of  bobbins  rapidly  fol- 
lowing each  other,  each  with  its 
transient  current,  the  joint  effect  of 
the  whole  is  a  practically  continuous 
current. 

electric-meter,  s.  [ELECTROME- 
TER, ELECTROSCOPE.] 

electric -motor,  s.  A  machine  for 
driving  other  machines  or  vehicles, 
using  the  electric -current  as  the 
motive  power.  Practically,  it  is  an 
electric  dynamo  having  current  sup- 
plied to  it  by  another  dynamo  or  a 
battery.  [ELECTRO-MOTOR.] 

"It  is  now  but  a  question  of  time  when 
the  mantle  of  the  steam  locomotive  will  fall  on  the  elec- 
tric-car. The  latter  has  made  the  first  advances  toward 
supplanting  steam  in  such  work  an  is  required  in  the 
H.  &  O.  tunnel  under  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  whole 
trains,  with  their  locomotives  attached,  ore  hauled  six  or 
seven  miles  by  powerful  electric-motors."— The  Rttrieic  of 
Reviews,  Dec.,  1893. 


electric-pen,  s.  A  stylus  for  producing  a  serif- 
of  perforations  in  pa  PIT,  so  that  tho  paper  may  act 
as  a  stencil  for  the  reproduction  of  a  great  number 
of  copies  of  the  original  mutter.  Various  kinds  of 
electric-pens  have  been  invented.  One  kind,  in- 
\i'iit>'d  by  Edison,  consists  of  a  handle  carrying  au 
electric-motor  actuating  a  needle,  which  is  driven 
in  and  out  of  tho  other  end  of  the  handle  with  high 
rapidity  It  is  used  by  being  held  vertically  on  the 
paper  witli  tho  needle.  end  downward,  and  is  moved 
so  as  to  describe  perforated  letters  or  designs.  The 
paper  is  then  used  as  a  stencil,  with  an  ink-roller  to 
produce  the  writing  or  design  ad  libitum.  I.,X/IHIH.) 

electric-pendulum,  *.  A  pendulum  constitut- 
ing an  essential  element  in  an  electric-clock.  A 
point  below  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  passes  through 
a  globule  of  mercury,  the  time  of  contact  bein^  in- 
dicated on  a  traveling  fillet  of  paper.  In  another 
form  the  bob  comes  in  contact,  at  the  limit  of  each 
stroke,  with  a  delicate  spring,  which  niakos  the 
electric  connection.  Besides  ite  use  as  a  chiv.no- 
grapli  for  recording  atmospheric,  astronomical, 
and  other  observations,  it  is  also  employed  to 
secure  isochronous  beats  of  distant  pendulums. 

electric-photometer,  a.  An  apparatus  for  mea-- 
uring  the  intensity  of  light  by  its  action  upon  tho 
resistance  of  selenium.  Tho  term  has  also  been 
applied  to  a  combination  of  a  thermo-electric  pi'-- 
and  a  galvanometer,  the  light  falling  on  the  pile 
affecting  the  motions  of  the  galvanometer. 

electric-piano,  s.  A  piano  provided  with  a 
series  of  electro-magnets,  each  corresponding  to  a 
key  of  the  instrument,  the  armatures  of  which  are 
made  to  strike  the  keys  when  the  circuit  is  closed. 

electric-railway,  s.  A  railway  in  which  the 
motive  po\yer  is  electricity,  operating  an  electric- 
motor  carried  on  the  car,  the  armature  of  which,  in 
turning  in  response  to  the  current,  turns  the  axle. 
and  thus  moves  the  car.  The  generating  plant  for 
railway  propulsion  is  of  course  stationary,  the  cur- 
rent being  carried  to  the  locomotors  over  a  third 
rail,  or  over  a  copper  wire  above  or  below  the 
ground.  [  ELECTRIC-LOCOMOTION,  MOTORH.] 

electric  railway-signal,  s.  A  device  for  com- 
municating messages  or  warnings  as  to  tho  place  or 
condition  of  a  train  on  the  track,  in  regard  to  sta- 
tions left  or  approached,  or  to  other  trains  on  the 
same  line. 

electric-ray,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  A  name  for  the  Torpedo  (q.  v.)  ,  so  called 
because  when  irritated  it  is  capable  of  giving  an 
electric-shock. 

electric-regulator,  s.  Any  device  by  which  an 
electro-magnetic  circuit  is  made  the  means  of  reach- 
ing a  machine  to  stop  it  or  start  it.  The  applica- 
tions are  numerous  and  various.  The  tennis  also 
applied  occasionally  to  apparatus  for  controlling 
the  arc  formgof  electric-lamps.  (_  ELECTRIC-LAMP,  l.J 


Edison  Incandescent  Dynamo. 

electric-residue,  «.  A  second  charge  which  tend* 
to  arise  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  permitted  to  stand 
for  a  short  tiiue  after  it  has  been  discharged. 

electric-resistance,  electrical-resistance,  #. 

Resistance  is  tho  inverse  of  conductivity.     Ohm's 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
«r..     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cfcr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


electric-signal 

law  stands  as  follows:  -The  strength  of  therm-rent 
varies  directly  as  the  electromotive  force,  and  in- 
versely as  the  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

electric-signal,  s.  A  signal,  or  signals.  I iy  im 
j,le  IT  repetitive  sounds  or  by  code,  conveyed  by 
electric  influence.  The  motion  of  bell -hammers,  of 
flags,  index-fingers,  or  semaphoric  arms  may  be 
held  as  included  in  this  definition,  which  thus  cov- 
ers telegraphing  and  signaling  by  electric  circuit. 

electric-spark,  s.  A  spark  produced  when  two 
bodies  of  opposite  electricities  are  brought  within 
a  short  distance  of  each  other,  and  electricity,  pa.-.-- 
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electric-switch,  x.  A  device  for  interrupting  or 
dividing  one  circuit  and  transferring  the  current,  or 
a  part  of  it.  to  another  circuit.  [SWITCH.]  The  same 
as  a  commutator  (tj.  v..l. 

electric-telegraph,  .--.  In  a  general  sense  an 
apparatus  bywnich  signals  may  DO  transmitted  to 
considerable  distances  by  means  of  voltaic  currents 
propagated  on  metallic  wires.  (Gtoiurf.)  In  a  more 
limited  one  that  form  of  electric  signaling  appa- 
ratus in  which  au  insulated  wire  excited  by  fric- 
tional  electricity  is,  or  rather  was,  used  to  convey 
messages  by  sparks  or  shocks.  (Kniykt.)  Gray,  in 


electrical-apparatus 

distinct  signals.  In  1SU  (ia\iss  and  \Velicr  made  ait 
electro-magnetic  telegraph  (  EI.ECI  RO-MAQNBTJCJ, 
sending  signals  l>y  it.  in  or  near  GOttingen  fora 
mile  and  a  quarter.  In  isfi  SteinheU,in  Munich, 
and  Wheatstone,  in  London,  constructed  tele- 
graphs, the  current  in  the  former  being  produced 
by  an  electromagnetic  machine,  ami  the  latter  by  a 
constant  battery.  Morse  is  the  father  of  the  present 
commercial  system  of  telegraphy.  He  constructed 
the  first  line  over  which  an  intelligible  message 
was  sent  for  any  distance, the  line  being  built  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington.  The  first  message  "  V\  hat 
Hath  (iod  Wrought,"  was  sent  in  1843,  by  Prof. 
Morse,  to  his  assistant  Alfred  Vail.  The  f.  S.  gov- 
ernment appropriated  $80,000  to  further  the  inven- 
tion. An  electric  telegraph  consists  essentially  ol 
three  parts :  A  circuit  comprising  a  metallic  con- 
nection between  two  places,  a  communicator  for 
signaling  between  them,  and  an  indicator  for 
receiving  them  at  the  station  to  which  they  are  sent. 
In  Europe  the  electromotor  is  generally  a  modi- 
tied  WoUarton's  battery,  consisting  of  a  trough 
divided  into  compartments,  each  having  m  it  an 
amalgamated  zinc  and  copper  plate.  The  compart- 
ments are  filled  up  with  sand  moistened  with  dilute 
sulphuric  .acid.  The  connection  between  two 
places,  if  aerial  or  terrestrial,  is  made  by  galvanized 
iron  wires  fixed  to  iusulating  porcelain  on  poles  or 
othersupports.  If  marine,  they  are  of  copper  eoa  tea 
with  gutta-percha,  covered  with  tarred  hemp,  and 
strengthened  exteriorly  by  being  sheathed  in  an 
iron  cable.  (For  the  other  arrangements,  sec  COM- 
MUTATOR, INDICATOR,  ELECTRO-CHEMICAL,  ELEC- 
TRO-MAGNETIC, &c.)  (KniyM,  Qanot,  &c.) 

electric  time-ball,  «.  A  balloon  of  canvas  sus- 
pended on  a  mast,  and  dropped  at  an  exact  time 
every  day  by  means  of  an  electric  circuit,  operated 
by  an  observer  whose  eye  is  upon  the  astronomical 
clock  and  hand  upon  the  telegraph-key. 

electric-torch,  s.  A  gas-lighter  operating  by 
electric  action. 

electric-torpedo,  «.  A  torpedo  operated  by 
electricity.  There  are  various  kinds  of  electric 
torpedoes.  The  Sims-Edison  torpedo  is  driven  by 
an  electric  motor,  and  its  motions  are  controlled 
from  the  shore  by  electricity.  The  torpedo  proper 
is  carried  some  distance  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  by  a  vessel  immediately  abow  it,  from  which 
it  is  suspended  by  two  rigid  bars.  In  the  torpedo 


Thomson-Houston  Arc  Dynamo. 


ing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  has  to  encounter  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  It  may  bo  also  drawn  from 
the  conductor  of  an  electric  machine  if  the  latber 
be  touched  or  nearly  approached  by  the  finger.  If 
the  spark  have  only  a  short  distance  to  travel,  it 
does  so  in  a  straight  line.  When  it  has  to  traverse 
two  or  three  inches,  it  resembles  a  curve  with 
branches.  When  it  is  very  powerful,  its  course 
becomes  zigzag.  Lightning  is  a  powerful  electric 
spark,  and  its  track  tends  to  be  of  the  last-named 
form. 

electric  steam-gauge,  s.  A  steam-boiler  attach- 
ment, in  which  the  rise  of  the  mercury  underpress- 
ure of  steam  is  indicated  by  means  of  electric 
connection  to  the  dial.  (Knight.") 

electric-storm,  s.  A  widespread  disturbance  of 
the  earth's  magnetic  and  electric  forces,  by  some 
ascribed  to  vast  electrical  disturbances  in  the  sun. 
[SUN  SPOTS.  ] 

"At  the  MntuaJ  TTuion  office  the  manager  said.  'Our 
wires  are  all  running,  but  very  slowly.  There  is  often  an 
intermission  of  from  one  to  five  minutes  between  the 
words  of  a  sentence.  The  electric-storm  is  general  as  far 


s  our  wires  are  concerned.'  The  telephone  service  was 
practically  useless  during  the  day." — .Vein  York  Tribune, 
Nov.  8,  1882. 


"  The  aurora  is  a  part  of  a  great  electric-storm  in  the 
upper  atmosphere,  which  also  produces  disturbances  of 
the  electric  needle.  The  connection  between  the  deflec- 
tions of  the  needle  and  the  spots  on  the  sun  has  been  sus- 
pected since  1859.  At  that  time  the  two  phenomena  were 
first  observed  to  coincide.  The  coincidence  was  observed 
by  two  astronomers  simultaneously,  one  being  at  Kew, 
England,  and  one  in  this  country,  but  it  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  a  coincidence  only.  Subsequent  observa- 
tions, however,  have  confirmed  the  theory^  then  pro- 
Cnded  of  the  connection  ;  and  at  this  day  it  is  one  of 
best  settled  facts  in  science." — Chicago  Tribune,  Feb. 
25,1894. 


1729,  experimented  with  conductors;  Nollet  soon 
afterward  sent  a  shock  along  a  line  of  men  and 
wires  900  toises  in  length ;  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff,  in  1745,  sent  a  shock  through  12,000  feet  of 
wire,  and  proved  that  it  was  practically  instanta- 
neous throughout  its  length.  A  writer  in  the  Scot*' 
Magazine,  in  1753,  proposed  a  series  of  wires  from 
the  ends  of  which  were  to  be  suspended  light  balls 
marked  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  bells 
which  were  to  bo  moved  by  an  electric  current 
directed  to  the  appropriate 
wire.  LeSage,  at  Geneva,  in 
1774,  actually  constructed  a 
telegraph  arranged  in  this 
manner,  the  end  of  each  wire 
having  a  pith-ball  electroscope 
attached.  Lamond,  in  1787, 
employed  a  single  wire,  con- 
necting an  electrical  machine 
and  electroscope  in  each  of 
two  rooms ;  and  Reusser,  in 
1794,  proposed  the  employment 
of  letters  formed  by  spaces  cut 
out  of  parallel  strips  of  tin- 
foil pasted  on  sheets  of  glass, 
which  would  appear  luminous 
on  the  passage  of  the  electric 
spark.  In  1795  Cavallo  pro- 
posed to  transmit  letters  and 
numbers  by  a  combination  of 

sparks  and  pauses.  Don  Silva,  in  Spain,  appears  to 
have  previously  suggested  a  similar  process.  Be- 
tancourt,  inl"96,  constructed  a  single  line  telegraph 
between  Madrid  and  Aranjuez,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
seven  miles,  in  which  tlip  electricity  was  furnished 
by  a  battery  of  Leyden  jars,  and  the  reading  effected 
by  the  divergence  of  pith  balls.  In  1811  Sommering, 
decomposing  water,  managed  thereby  to  give 


the  explosive  is  placed.  It  is  driven  by  a  screw  pro- 
peller actuated  by  the  electric  motor.  As  it  moves 
it  pays  out  cable  so  that  it  has  no  cable  to  draw 
after  it  through  the  water,  the  cable  lying  station- 
ary in  the  water  behind  it.  This  avoids  frictional 
resistance  to  its  motion.  The  maintenance  of  the 
torpedo  at  a  proper  depth  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  the  system.  (Slonn.) 

electric-wand,  ».  An  electrophorus  in  the 
shape  of  a  baton.  [ELECTROPHORUS.]  (KniyM.) 

electric  watch-clock,  «.  A  watchman's  time- 
detector,  in  which  a  patrol  touches  a  button  at  such 
times  during  the  night  as  may  indicate  his  presence 
at  that  spot  at  the  appointed  hour.  (Knif/M.) 

electric  weighing-apparatus,  s.  An  attach- 
ment to  a  scale  which  comes  in  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  eye  in  detecting  the  turn  of  the  balance.  The 
poise  is  shifted  out  on  the  beam,  and,  as  soon  as  it 
feels  the  tendency  to  rise,  the  circuit  is  completed, 
and  the  point  at  which  the  poise  stopped  is  indi- 
cated.  (Ktiiyht.) 


Electric  (Telegraph)  Switch 


electric  whaling-apparatus,  s.  An  appliance- 
by  which  a  bursting-charge  in  a  harpoon  may  bo 
exploded.  [ELECTRIC  HARPOON.] 

ejec'-trlc-al,  «.  I'Eng.  electric ; -all  The  same 
,  a.  (q.  v.) 


as  ELECTRIC 
electrical-apparatus, 

TU8.] 


[ELECTRIC-APPARA- 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph-f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  Bhan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -   >el, 


electrical-machine 


electrical-machine,  s.    [ELECTRIC  MACHINE.]    to  have  known  no  more  than  tl 

fi-l<*lt\-"    II.. I-      fill-     t}lf\     firuf     BlYtaAH 

For  other  compounds,  see  ELECTRIC'. 


e  lee  -tric-al-l?,  <«lr.    [Eng.  electrical;  -!j/.] 

1.  Lit.:  By  means  of  electricity. 

2.  Fig. :  As  electricity  does. 

e-lec-trl  -$ian,  (cian  as  shun)  *.  [Fr.  eltctri- 
•cien.]  One  proficient  in  the  science  of  electricity  ; 
one  who  studies  electricity. 

"I  cannot  eater  into  this  particular  subject  without 
first  settling  a  dispute  amongst  electricians."— Wilaon, 
£xp.  Phil.  Trans.  (1759),  vol.  li.  p.  309. 
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co  nave  Known  no  more  c.u...  ,,...-  regarding  elec-  Wall,  in  170S,  observed  the  sparks 'Produced  from 

tricity;  nor  for  the  first  sixteen   centuries  of  the  amber,    and  Hawkesbee   noticed    the  sparks    anil 

Christian  era  was  much  addition  made  to  the  soli-  "  snapping  "under  various  modifications. 


tary  known  fact  in  electricity. 


snp  . 

Dnfay  and  Abbe  Xollct  were  the  first  to  draw 


car,  KUUWU  cacc^u  «™'-,;;.-.^  surt,(,ou  t(,  Qm>eu    spaSs'from"tho  human  body,  an  experiment  which 
Elizabeth'  and  to  James  1.,  published  a  book,  De    attracted  great  attention,  and  became  a  species  c 
Miu/nete,   in   which    for   the  first   time  the  word    fashionable  diversion  at  the  time.  frihnhw,  f_ 

"electric"  was  used  ill  connection  with  science.        The  discovery  of  the  Leyden  jar    - at 
He  died  in  ISUi.    He  regarded  magnetism  and  elec-    Cuun-us  of  Leyden,  m  1748,  who,  win 
tricity   as   two   emanations   of    one   fundamental    vessel  containing  water  in  communication  with  an 
force.    Ho  showed  that  not  merely  amber,  but  sul-    electrical  machine,  was  surprised  at  r        "M,* 
phur,  glass,  Ac.,  are  electrics.    Otto  (luericke,  of    severe  shock.    A  similar  event  had  happened  the 
Magdeburg,  discovered  that  there  was  a  repulsive    year  previous  to  %  on  Klemst,  a  trerman  prel. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal contributors  to  the  advancement  of  electrical 
science  are  Newton,  Hawkesbee,  Dufay,  (juencke, 
Cunanis  of  Leyden,  (to  whom  we  owe  the  Leyden 
jar),  and  Franklin,  who,  in  1747,  pointed  out  the 
circumstances  on  which  the  action  of  the  Leyden 
jar  depends.  Monuier  the  younger  discovered  that 
the  electricity  which  bodies  can  receive  depends  on 
their  surface  rather  than  their  mass, and  I  ranklin 
soon  found  that  "  the  whole  force  of  the  bottle  and 
power  of  giving  a  shock  is  in  the  glass  itself;  he 
further,  in  1750,  suggested  that  electricity  and 
lightning  were  identical  in  their  nature,  and  in  KM 
demonstrated  this  fact  by  means  of  las  kite  and 
key.  About  the  same  time  D'Alibard  and  others  in 
France  erected  a  pointed  rod  forty  feet  high  at 
Marli,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  Franklin  s 
theory,  which  was  found  to  give  sparks  on  the 
passage  of  a  thunder-cloud.  Similar  experiments 
were  repeated  throughout  Europe,  and  in  17.>t  Rich- 
man  was  instantly  killed  at  St.  Petersburg  by  a  dis- 
charge from  a  rod  of  this  kind. 

The  more  important  discoveries  since  those  days 
relate  rather  to  electricity  produced  by  voltaic  or 
magnetic  action. 

In  the  later  history  of  electricity  no  name  i 
greater  than  that  of  Michael  Faraday,  who  was 


gTOaLL1 1     111  (III     bltUb    t'A     i"- »i-." a u i     J.  tn  «».*«  j  .     ..  — —     *yy~ 

born  in  London  in  1794,  was  appointed  by  ^ir 
Humphry  Davy  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Royal  Institution  in  March,  181S,  and  in  1881  ooni- 


Electric  Motor. 


menced  the  publicatioL    __  _  __ 
discoveries  in  electricity. 

3.  Present  staff  of 'kiiou-ledge regarding  electricity: 
The  past  history  of  electricity  centers  round  the 
frictional  machine  and  the  voltaic  battery.  TLe 
first-named  is  now  only  of  experimental  interest, 
and  the  second,  if  we  except  its  use  in  signaling 
(telegraphy  and  telephony),  is  quickly  being  sup- 
planted by  the  more  economical  and  vastly  more 
powerful  dynamo-machine.  To  this  contrivance,  m 
its  various  forms,  as  designed  by  different  makers, 
and  in  less  degree  to  the  secondary  battery  (now 
quite  in  its  infancy),  electricians  look  for  t 


Fan  Motor  for  Ventilating. 


attract  all  those  which 
are  not  so,  and  repel 
them  as  soon  as  they 
have  be_come  electric  by 
the  vicinity  or  contact 
of  the  electric  body. 

Dufay  also  discovered 
that  a  body  electrified 
by  contact  with  a  resin- 
ous substance  repelled 
another  electrified  in  a 
similar  way,  and  at- 
tracted one  which  had 
been  electrified  by  con- 
tact with  glass. 

He  thence  concluded 
that  the  electricity  de- 
rived from  those  two 
sources  was  of  different 
kinds,  and  applied  the 
names  vitreous  and  res- 
inous to  them.  Frank- 
lin attributed  this  dif- 
ference to  an  excess  or 
deficiency  of  the  electric 
fluid,  the  former  condi- 
tion existing  in  electri- 
fied glass  and  the  latter 
in  resins. 

OttoGuericko  haddis- 
covered  that  his  sulphur 
globe,  when  rubbed  in 
a  dark  place,  emitted 
faint  flashes  of  light, 

ftawaln°o1icyedatha?aasimilar  phenomenon  occurred  the  electric  light.  By  such  means  the  electrical 
at  the  surface  of  the  mercury  when  the  barometer  transmission  of  power  from  place  to  place  has 
was  shaken-a  fact  which  one  of  the  celebrated  become  possible.  In  the  electric  rail«aj  at  Fort- 

ethe  force eveloed 


Dahl  Motor  for  Alternating  Currents. 


was  outntcu— «  »a^~   „„„,..  „„„   —  tne  ceieorateci  oecome  pos    uic.    m.  iu         ^..~  ... „  —  -  ~- - 

"   Hist  •  ibout  600  B.  C.  Thales  discovered   that    mathematicians,  Bernouilli,  attempted  to  explain  rush  (Ireland),  for  instance,  the  force  (  e ve loped 

when  amber  was  rubbed  with  silk  it  becamoVapa-    on  the  Cartesian  system,  but  which  was  afterward  by  a  natural   wat,      'u   "   ""  £"  acuinp     and   bv 

ble  of  attracting  light  bodies.    The  ancients  seem    correctly  attributed  by  Hawkosbee  to   electricity,  t  ne;   this  actuates    a   dynamo-maimm  ,    aim    uj 

fate     fat     fare      amidst,     what,     mil,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Sfrian.     as,     as  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu 


electrifiable 

suitable  conductors  the  power  of  thi-s  first  machine 


waves,  and  other  natural  sources  of  power,  will 
in  time  be  thus  utilized  and  transmitted  where 
required.  The  transmission  of  power  by  electricity, 
a  problem  which  has  cxerciseu  the  minds  of  elec- 
trical engineers  for  years,  has  been  solved  in  ono 
way,  among  others,  by  the  transmission  of  10,000 
volts  from  a  waterfall  twenty-eight  miles  distant, 
by  which  the  cities  of  Pomona  and  San  Bernardino, 
Cal.,  are  lighted  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
The  invention  of  the  secondary  battery  demon- 
strates that  the  voltaic  cell  is  also  reversible,, 
and  many  believe  that  it  is  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  future  of  electricity.  There  is 
no  really  satisfactory  theory  of  electricity.  The 
two-fluid  hypothesis  of  Symner  has  been  a  con- 
venient one,  but  it  is  misleading.  The  molecular 
theory  upheld  by  Faraday  is  probably  the  nearest 
to  the  truth.- 
e-lec-trl-fi-a-ble,  «.  [Eng.  electrify;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can    receive    electricity  or  be 
charged  with  it ;  capable  of  becoming  electric. 

2.  Capable  of  receiving  and  transmitting  the  elec- 
tric fluid. 

e-lSc-tri-fl-ca  tion,  s.  [Eng.  electrify;  c  con- 
nective, and-ar»on.J 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  electrifying. 

"On  electrification.  By  Thomas  T.  P.  Bruce  Warren." 
—Brit.  Assoc.  Beport  (1869),  ii.  «. 

2.  The  state  of  being  electrified  or  charged  with 
electricity. 

e-lSc  -trl-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ELECTRIFY.! 
e-leV-trl  fy,  r.  t.&  i.    [Mid.  Lat.  electri(cus), 
and  Class.  Lat./<ic<o=ro  make.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Of  material  bodies:  To  make  electric;  to  charge 
with  electricity. 

"The  explosion  of  a  cannon  in  St.  James  Park  is 
observed  to  electrlfa  the  glass  of  the  windows  of  the  Treas- 
ury."—Dr.  Stephen  Units:  On  F.arthqunkes  (1150),  p.  22. 

2.  Of  the  human  body :  To  affect  by  transmitting 
through  it,  or  some  part  of  it,  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity. 

II.  Fig.  (of  the  mind) :  To  send  through  it  a  sud- 
den thrill  of  joy,  of  surprise,  or  any  other  exciting 
emotion. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  electric. 

8-lec  -trl-fy  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ELECTRIFY.] 
A    &  B.  As  pr.  iHtr.  d'  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  or  process  of  communicat- 
ing electricity  to. 

e-l§Cr-trlne,  a.  [Gr.  elektron;  Lat.  electrum— 
amber,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ine.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of  or  of  the  nature  of 
amber. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  electrum. 

e  iSc-trls.  -5r,  s.    [ELECTRIZER.] 

e  lec-trl-za  -tion,  s.  [FT.  electrisation;  Sp. elec- 
trizucion;  Port,  e/ecfri'zafoo.]  The  act  of  electriz- 
ing, the  state  of  being  electrized. 

e  iSc'-trize,  v.  t.  [¥T.  electrise  r ;  Sp.electrizar; 
foit.electritSo;  Ital.  rlettrizare.]  To  charge  with 
electricity;  the  same  as  ELECTRIFY  (q.v.). 

"  He  [Dr.  Lister,  in  1685]  did  not  doubt  that  several 
things  would  electrize." — Hist.  ofKoyal  Sue.,  iv.  395. 

e  l8c'-trlzed,  ;>fi./mi-.  orn.    [ELECTRIZE.] 
e  leVtriz  -Si,  «.    [Fr.  tlectriseur.] 

1.  Gen. :  That  which  electrizes;  that  which  elec- 
trifies a  body. 

2.  Med.  (pi.):  The.  name  given  by  Harrington  to 
metallic  plates  of  a  galvanic  battery  designed  for 
medical  purposes. 

e  iSc-trft-,  in  compos.  Having  electricity  for 
its  motive  power,  or  in  any  way  resulting  from  or 
pertaining  to  electricity. 

electro-ballistic,  «.  Pertaining  to  projectiles 
and  to  electricity. 

Electro-ballistic  apparatus:  An  instrument  for 
determining  by  electricity  the  velocity  of  a  project- 
ile at  any  part  of  its  flight.  The  projectile  passes 
through  a  wire  screen,  thus  brea_king  a  current  of 
electricity,  and  sotting  in  motion  a  pendulum, 
which  is  arrested  on  the  passage  of  the  projectile 
.  through  a  socon-1  screen.  The  distance  between  the 
screens  being  known,  the  arc  through  which  the 
pendulum  vibrates  measures  the  time  due  to  the 
flight  of  the  projectile  between  the  screens.  [BAL- 
LISTIC-PENDULUM.] 

Electro-bait istic  pendulum:  The  same  as  Electro- 
ballistic  apparatus  (q.  v.). 
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electro-biologist,  subs.    One,  skilled  in  electro- 
biology, 
electro-biology,  s.* 

1.  Properly:   The   science  which   treats   of   the 
electric-currents  developed  in  living  organisms. 

2.  Less  properly :  The  department  of  knowledge 
which  treats  of  the  influence  or  control  over  the 
feelings,    thoughts,  and  actions  of   a    mesmerized 
person,  which  the  operator  is  alleged  to  possess. 

electro-blasting,  s.  Blasting  by  means  of  an 
electric  or  electro-magnetic  battery,  communicat- 
ing through  connecting  wires  with  the  explosive 
charges.  The  most  noteworthy  example  of  modern 
times  was  the  destruction  in  187(i  of  Hellgate  rocks,  a 
dangerous  impediment  to  navigation  in  East  River, 
New  York.  Thescenoof  operations  covered  an  area 
of  three  acres,  and  the  total  explosive  charge  con- 
sisted of  no  less  than  60,000  Ibs.  of  dynamite.  It 
was  fired  by  1,000  voltaic  cells. 

electro-Chemical,  a.  [English  electro,  and 
chemical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  electro-chemistry. 

electro-chemical  series,  s.  The  arrangement 
of  a  number  of  chemical  substances  in  the  order  of 
their  affinity  for  the  positive  or  for  the  negative 
pole  of  a  battery. 

electro-chemical  telegraph,  «.  A  telegraph 
which  records  signals  upon  paper  imbued  witli  a 
chemical  solution,  which  is  discharged  or  caused  to 
change  color  by  electric  action.  The  first  was  that 
of  Bain,  in  1845,  then  followed  those  of  Bakewell, 
Gintl,  and  Bonelli.  These  contrivances,  although 
exhibiting  great  ingenuity,  are  now  only  of  his- 
torical interest.  They  have  never  reached  any  prac- 
tical importance. 

electro-chemistry,  s.  [English  electro,  and 
chemistry.]  The  science  which  treats  of  chemical 
effects  produced  through  the  agency  of  electricity, 
whether  frictional  or  dynamic.  For  instance,  elec- 
tricity can  decompose  water  into  its  constituent 
elements.  Many  other  substances  can  be  similarly 
decomposed.  The  contrary  process  can  also  in  many 
cases  be  carried  out;  the  constituent  elements  of 
bodies  may  be  combined  into  a  compound  by  sending 
through  them  an  electric  spark. 

electro- Chronograph,  «.  An  instrument  for  re- 
cording time  and  events  in  the  instant  and  order  of 
occurrence,  as  in  noting  transits  in  observatories.  A 
paper  marked  for  seconds  is  placed  on  the  surface 
of  a  revolving  drum,  over  which  is  a  stylus  operated 
by  electro-magnetic  action  when  the  circuit  is 
closed  by  the  telegraph  key  in  the  hand  of  the  oper- 
ator, who  is  also  the  observer  at  the  transit  instru- 
ment. A  mark  is  thus  made  on  the  time-paper  at 
the  instant  of  the  transit. 

electro-deposited,  a.  Deposited  by  means  of 
electricity.  (Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.,  1870,  ii.68.) 

electro-deposition, ».  The  deposition  of  metals 
or  other  chemical  substances  from  a  solvent  by 
electricity.  M.  Jacobi,  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg,  uses  for  the 
solvent  whence  electro-deposition  of  iron  is  to  take 
p  ace,  a  double  salt^  the  protosulphate  of  iron  with 
sulphateof  magnesia.  Mr.  W.  H.  Walenn,  F. C.  S., 
deposits  copper  and  brass  by  using  potassic  cyan- 
ides and  neutral  ammonium  tartarate  to  form  the 
solvent  solution  for  the  two  metals.  (Brit.  Assoc. 
Rep.,  1869,  ii.  67 ;  1870,  ii.  68.) 

electro-dynamic,  «.  [English  electro,  and  dy- 
namic.] Pertaining  to  electricity  in  a  state  of 
motion ;  pertaining  to  electric-currents. 

electro-dynamic  engine,  s.  An  engine  in  which 
a  dynamic  effect  is  produced  by  the  evolution  of  an 
electric  current,  by  voltaic  battery  or  otherwise. 
[ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  MACHINE.] 

electro-dynamics,  s.  [ELECTRO-DYNAMIC.]  The 
laws  of  electricity  in  a  state  of  motion,  or  the 
action  of  elcctriccurrents  upon  each  other  and  upon 
magnets.  It  is  distinguished  from  Electro-statics, 
which  treats  of  electricity  in  a  state  of  rest. 

electro-engraving,  s.  Engraving  executed  by 
means  of  electricity. 

electro-ergometer,  s.  [English  electro;  Gr. 
er9on=work,  and  me(«m=a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  w_ork  done  by  an  electric- 
machine  or  anything  similar.  One  wast  described 
to  the  British  Association  in  1881  by  Sir  William 
Thomson;  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  but  no  detailed  notice  of  it 
is  given  in  the  report. 

electro-etching,  s.  A  process  for  biting-in  an 
engraving  by  attaching  it  to  the  copper  of  the  bat- 
tery in  an  electro-bath.  The  plate  is  covered  with 
a  ground  and  etched  in  the  usual  manner ;  being 
immersed  for  a  while  in  the  bath,  it  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  tine  lines  stopped  out ;  a  second  immersion 
deepens  the  lines  and  makes  the  next  tint,  and 
so  on. 


electro-genesis,  «.     [English  electro,  and  genesis 
(q.  v.)-]    The  genesis  or  production  of  electricity. 


electro-magnetic 

electro-gild,  r.  t.  To  gild  by  means  of  an  electric- 
em- rent. 

electro-gilding,  s.    [ELECTROPLATING.] 

electro-gilt,  a.  Gilt  by  means  of  an  electric- 
current. 

electro-lithotrity,  s.  [English  electro,  and 
lithotrity.]  Lithotrity,  i.  e.,  the  grinding  down  of 
urinary  calculi,  attempted  by  means  of  electricity. 

electro-magnet,  s.  [English  electro,  and  wit;;- 
net.]  A  bar  of  soft  iron  rendered  temporarily  mag- 
netic by  the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity 
through  a  coil  of  wire  by  which  the  bar  is  sur- 
rounded. 

electro-magnetic,  a.  [  English  electro,  and 
magnetic.]  Pertaining  to  magnetism  and  to_elec- 
tricity  j  having  magnetism  developed  by  electricity. 

"  And  this  is  true,  whether  O  and  R  are  expressed  in 
electromagnet  to  or  in  electrostatic  units." — Everett:  C.  O. 
S.  System  of  Units  (187B),  ch.  xi.,  p.  66. 

electro-magnetic  alarm,  s.  An  alarm  which  is 
brought  into  action  by  closing  an  electromagnetic 
circuit.  This  may  be  a  burglar-alarm,  in  which  the 
opening  of  a  door  or  window  is  made  to  close  a  cir- 
cuit mechanically;  or  it  may  be  a  fire-alarm, tin 
which  the  lengthening  of  a  rod  or  a  change  in  its 
shape  is  made  to  close  a  circuit.  In  some  cases  a 
column  of  mercury  is  expanded  by  the  heat  and 
thus  completes  the  circuit,  making  the  hammer 
vibrate  and  deliver  blows  upon  the  bell. 

electro-magnetic  clock,  s. 

1.  A  clock   of   which   electricity   is  the  motive 

gower.  Of  this  kind  are  those  of  Wheatstone,  of 
ain,  and  of  Shepherd,  that  of  the  last-named  in- 
ventor being  exhibited  at  the  Great  London  Ex- 
hibition of  1851.  In  this  clock  electro-magnetism 
is  the  sole  motor  in  moving  the  pendulum,  driv- 
ing the  train,  and  running  the  striking-works, 
no  weights  or  auxiliary  springs  being  employed. 
(Knight.) 

2.  A  clock,  the  pendulum  of  which  is  designed  to 
have  an  electric  connection  with  that  of  another,  so 
as  to  make  them  beat  synchronously.    Dr.  Locke, 
of  Cincinnati,  carried  out  such  a  principle  about 
A.  D.  1860.  By  it  all  the  clocks  in  a  city  may  be  made 
to  keep  the  same  time.    (Knight.) 

electro-magnetic  engine,  s.  A  machine  in  which 
the  motive  power  is  derived  from  electro-magnets 
excited  by  an  ordinary  voltaic  battery  .or  by  the 
more  modern  secondary  battery.  In  Froment's 
engine,  a  cylinder  furnished  with  iron  bars  or  arma- 
tures, turned  in  front  of  thepoles  of  an  electro-mag- 
net, the  current  being  cut  off  automatically  as  each 
bar  passed  the  poles.  Most  modern  dynamo-ma- 
chines can  be  used  as  motors,  and  in  this  capacity 
can  be  employed  for  railways,  street  cars,  and  other 
services. 

electro-magnetic  force,  a. 

1.  The  induction  current  in  an  electro-magnetic 
machine. 

2.  The  magnetism  which  it  excites. 

3.  The  attractive  force. 

4.  The  lifting  power   which   it    possesses.    (Ga- 
not.) 

electro-magnetic  gyroscope,  s.  A  gyroscope  in 
which  the  operating  principle  is  electro-magnetism. 
One  was  described  to  the  British  Association  in  1880 
by  Mr.  W.  de  Fonvielle,  but  no  detailed  notice  of  it 
is  given  in  the  Report. 

electro-magnetic  machine,  s.  The  same  as 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  ENGINE  (q.  v.). 

electro-magnetic  regulator,  s.  A  device  for 
maintaining  an  even  heat  in  an  apartment,  a  bath, 
or  a  furnace.  [THERMOSTAT.]  (Knight.) 

electro-magnetic  telegraph,  8.  A  signaling, 
writing,  printing,  or  recording  apparatus,  in  which 
the  impulses  proceed  from  a  magnetic  force  devel- 
oped by  voltaic  electricity.  The  principle  is  that  a 
mass  of  soft  iron  is  rendered  temporarily  magnetic 
by  the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity  through  a 
surrounding  coil  of  wire.  It  differs  from  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  properly  considered,  and  also  spe- 
cifically from  the  magneto-electric  telegraph  (q.v.). 
(See  also  list  under  TELEGRAPH.)  The  earlier  elec- 
tric telegraphs  were  all  what  their  name  implies, 
and  not  electro-magnetic.  [ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH.] 
The  pioneers  in  its  discovery  were  SOmmering,  in 
1808,  and  Prof.  Coxe,  of  Pennsylvania,  about  the 
same  year.  Then  followed  Oersted,  in  1820.  In 
1832  Prof.  Morse  began  to  devote  his  attention  to 
the  subject  of  telegraphy,  and  in  that  year,  while  on 
his  passage  home  from  Europe,  invented  the  form 
of  telegraph  since  so  well  known  as  "  Morse's.  A 
short  line  worked  on  his  plan  was  set  up  in  1835, 
though  it  was  not  until  June  20,  1840,  that  he  ob- 
tained his  firstpatent.  His  firstidea  was  to  employ 
chemical  agencies  for  recording  the  signals,  but  lie 
subsequently  abandoned  this  for  an  apparatus 


boll,    boy;     pout,    J6"wl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     {bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.    -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  sous,     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


electro-magnetic 

which  .-imply   marked  on  strips  of  paper  tho  dot-; 
and  dashes  composing  his  alphabet.    The    paper 
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electro-motive  series,  .-•. 
of  ih,<-  ineiiiis   In    <i    voltaic 


electrolyzation 

e-lec-tr6  CU    tion,    *.      I'apital    pmii-hmenr  by 
Metals  so    means  of  electricity:  the  killing  nf  a  manor 


liable  to  mistake  tho  duration  and  succession  of  by  Ohm— is  that  the  intensity 

sounds  than  the  eye  to  read  a  series  of  marks  on  equal   to  the  electro-motive  fo 

paper.     In  1S40  Wheatstone,  whoso  attention  seems  resistance. 
to  have  been  drawn  to  telegraphy  about  1SJ4,  pat- 


of  the  current  is 
rce  di 


no  current  is    approached.  He  sarprtodhiftgnardB  and  Warden  D 

ivided  by  the     with  his  marvelous  coolness." — Ch«rl<  -'    </  '  -.  >  .  '  -V' 

Charter,  Fei>.  L'7,  lt<94. 


'urstoii 


ented  *    dial '™n  ent mi  w  1  c      how^erhe  electro-motor, ..    [English  electro,  and  wotor.]  e  lee  tr6  cu -tion-er,  , 

iiYerw-ml  id             "everal  m odln c'i ion"     Hi-  fir"  t  A"  «lM>»ratiis  actuated  by  electricity  and  imparting  or  puts  to  death  by  electri 

telegraph  comprised  five  pointing  needles  and  as  'notion  to  a  machine.  [ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  EXI;IXE.]  a  legal  warrant, 

many  line  wires,  requiring  the  deflection  of  two  of  electro-negative,  n.  i-  s.     [English  •  li'<-tm.  and  g  lee  -trode,  x.    [Gr.  cl< 


e  lec-tr&  CU  -tion-er,  ».    One  who  electrocute 
lectritication.  in  pursu.; 


maiTy  line  wires,  requiring  the  deflection  of  two  of        electro-negative,  '/.  A  s.     [English  >le<-fr<>.  and 
the   needles  to  indicate  each   letter.    The  single-    negative,  \ 

needle  telegraph  of  Cook  and  Wheats  tone  is  o*m»ed       A.  .Is  ./.(/••  Having   the   property   of   being  at- 

ndenev 


,,—  amber.  an<; 


to  indicate  letters  and   figures  by  „__„_  .,.,   .,,.  ..^..^-j.v.o....^  ,„,„,.,.,  „  , 

deflections  to  the  right  or  left,  of  a  vertical  pointer;    to  pa^>  t,,  the  po-it  ive  pole  in  electrob  -i-. 
for  instance,  the  letter  A  is  indicated  by  two  dcflec-        „      ,„„„,,,  .    ,  ,,.„,,.„.,,;„,,  ;„  ni^,l.,i,.,: 


tracted  by  an  electro-positive  body,  or  a  tei 
.»itive  pole  in  electrol>  >i~. 
A  body  which,  in  electrolysis,  paves 


away,  a  path.  I     A  term  introduced  by  Faraday 
designate  either  pole  of  a  voltaic  circle.    The 


ior  instance,  me  letter  .A  i.>  muicaieu  oj  i  MO  unieL-        n      .         .    .  .    .  ,     ,    „,.  .    •       , 

tions  to  the  left,  N  by  two  deflections  to  the  right.  I  Jk.£  ""•''"'•      X  ,bo<b  wl»ch,in  elec 

by  three  consecutive  deflections  to  the  right  and  to  "      'ositue  pole ;  nn  anion. 
then  one  to  tho  left,  and  so  on.    This  is  extensively       electro-photographer,    x.     One 


WDOBB        OCC11- 


e-lec  -trode,  * 
=  a  way.  a  path.  | 
to  •  „ 

positive  pole,  marked  f.  is  called  the  anode,  the 
negative  one,  marked  — ,  the  cathode. 

e  lec-tro-gen  ic,  n.    [Eng.  <'•  rti-n,  and  t . 
na')  =  to  ]>roduce.J     Producing  electricity. 

[Eng.   eieetro,  and    lir. 


lUt^U  OUO   IO   luu  Atrlt/j_  aulA  »^  \JU,        illl.-la    u  A  l^u  ;-»  T  171  J  w»  w  VA  v     ^AAU  ,      , 

employed  in  Great  Britain  and  in  India.    Thesamo    pation  consists  of  taking  photographs  by  the  aid  of    „„,,,;„-,  _  ,„  writl,.  ]     T|lc,  department  <if  knowleilm* 
inventors  have  also  contrived  a  double  needle-tele-    electric  light.  winch  describes  electrical  phenomena.    A-  i. 


. 

graph  on  the  same  plan;  but  this,  as  it  requires  two  electro-photometer,  s.  [English  cleft  m.  and  into  the  causeof  these  phenomena  generally  accom- 
hnesof  wire,  each  neecUo  being  independent  of  the  photometer.]  At.  instrument  for  measuring  the  panlea  Bnch  a  dissertation,  tho  more  common  tflnn 
other,  though  greatly  increasing  the  speed  with  Intensity  of  light  by  mean*  of  electricity.  is  Electrologv  in.  v.  '. 


which  messages  may  bo  transmitted,  has  not  come 
into  general  use.  Dr.  Siemens  and  others  have  also 
made  improvements  in  the  electro-magnetic  tele- 


«i«rt*.   ..  «j,«+  ^  r-&     i-  \ 

electro-photomicography,    ».      I  English    t?,v- 
™,  and  /iftoMmK  „<„•„;,/,„  ,  The  art  of  photograph- 


electro-magnetic  units,  s.pl.    [UNIT.] 
electro-magnetic  watch-clock,  s.   An  appa 
ratus  consisting  of  a  magnetxwith  a  recording-dial, 
clock-works,  and  a  sf 
one  to  each  of  the 
guard  where  watchmen  are  .     ... 
is  to  visit  each  bank  at  stated  times  during  the 
night  and  give  signals,  which  are  recorded  on  the 
dial  of  the  clock  in  the  fire-alarm  office,  showing 
the  time  that  the  signal  was  given  from  any  partic- 
ular bank  or  office.  If  the  signal  is  not  given  within 


,     .  g-lec  -tr&  Her,  s    A  pendant  tixtur,.  for  hoi.  lint- 

?™,  and  /iftoMmK  „<„•„;,/,„  ,  The  art  of  photograph-    electric-lamps,  generally  u.candocvnt.    Frequently 
ing  objects  as  magnified  by  the  microscope  by  the    made  to  combine  both  gas  and  electric-lights;  in 

appearance  it  generally  resembles  a  gas  chandelier. 

electro-physiological,  a.    [English  elect™,  and       g-lec-trol  -6  gf  ,  ».     [tir.  ,1,  l-tmn  -  amber,  and 
Pertaining  to   electro-physiology.    logos=n  discourse.]  The  scienre  which  nvats  ..f  the 


. 

hVl'l  •  froii       is  run  electro-physiology,    x.     TEnglish    electro,   and    phenomena  of  electricity,  and    attempts   to  trace 

Tanks  or  Xr  offices  under    *•**»»*      Pl'.vsiofogical    results    produced    by    them  to  their  causes. 

nen  are  employed,  whoso  duty  it    electricity,  or  vice  versa.  e  lec-trb-lys   a-ble,  «.    [ELECTEOLVZABLE.] 

electro-polar,  ".  [English  electro,  and  polar.] 
Of  ti  fondue  tor:  Positively  electrified  at  or  on  one 
nd  or  surface,  and  negatively  at  or  on  the  other. 


five  minutes  after  the  appointed  time,  the  man  on 
duty  at  the  fire-alarm  office  communicates  with  the 


electro-positive,  «.  &  «.    [English  electro,  and 
positive.] 


e-lec  -tr6-l?s.e,  v.  t.    [ELECTROLVZ;;.] 

e-lec-trol '-f  sis,  «.  [Gr.  clektron  =  amber,  and 
7yxix=setting  free.  |  The  decomposition  of  chemical 
compounds  by  electricity. 

11    '  ITThis  word  is  one  of  the  many  that  have  corne  into 

e       A.  As  adj.:  Having  a  tendency  to  the  negative    common  use  since  electricity  has  played  so  impoi- 

office  of  the  superintendent  of  police,  and  an  officer    pole  of  a  magnet  or  battery.  tant  a        t  in  everv.,|.,  v  nffairs.  This  word,  or  rather 

is  immediately  dispatched  to  the  point  from  which       B.  As  slt(,s/. .  A  body  where  ac  electrolysis  passes    what  it  stands  for.  causes  decomposition  of  gas  and 
no  signal  has  been  sent.  to  the  negative  pole:  a  cation.  water  pipes  buried  near  the  wires  of  electric  rail- 

electro-magnetics,   «.      [  ELECTRO-MAGXETIC.  ]       electro-puncturation      x       f  English     electro     roads.    Theelectricitymamifacturcdatthedynanio 
The  same  as  ELECTBO-MAGSETISM  (q.  v.).  an(j  punrturation.]  '    P.assos  through_  the  feed  wires  to  the  trolley  wire-. 


ngs.  In  a  magnet  it  is  proportional  aiso  txj  tue  -       "j"1u~"r^" — 7~v"*'    —  *V1i"~u"  *."T "'iT" 

squarefoot  of  the  diameter  of  tho  magnet.    In  solid  Se^S  ^^'IS^^  Mtoto.?aW)'  "s  long  ago  as  1833  it  was  discovered  tha,  tl.ooarth 

e^ldtaa^S^T^ltoa^o?«t»^aSStoita  ^^rTattl^^hi^S^^whiohKK^  could  be  used  as  a  part  of  a  circuit  to  carry  electric 

an  electromagnet  is ?Sror»rtion"te <tv ^t?™miare  of  to  construct  a  serviceable  instrument.    His  expcTi-  currents  and  until  the  introduction  of  electric  ,:ai  - 

SS^^ennn^aalonBiuialmametio  mentsled  to  the  assumption  that  bymeansof  the  the  earth  was  almost .wholly  depended  upon ^for  the 

Snfdols  not  attain  its  maxfmum     ^wo  un-  m<*al*  indium  and  ruthemium  a  standard  thermo-  return  current  required  by  telephone  and  telegraph 

electric  couple  might  be  constituted.    "Ishallhave  apparatus.    Now  the  ber-t  telephone  circuits  have 


designed  to  cure  diseases  by  means  of  electricity.            electro-statics,    x.       [  ELECTROSTATIC.  ]      The  dependent  upon  the  conditions,  such  as  thevoluma 

electro-medical  apparatus,  x.    An  instrument    science  which  treats  of  electricity  in  a  state  of  rest  Of  the  current,  the  size  of  the  conductor,  and  the 

for  the  treatment  of  diseases  by  electro-magnetism,    as  distinguished  from  Electro-dynamics,  in  which  amount  of  oxygen  liberated. 

iU-  electricity  is  in  a  state  of  motion.    The  dis- 


1      f-n^mafnT  incny  W1UBU   irtjais  01  HIU  euuci  01  jiu  eieiinc  cur-  •     j     ,         ,      .    .    .±  , 

electrometry.  rent  (fn  the  temporature  of  a  condllctor  Or  part  of  P°«nds  by  electricity. 

electro-motion,  x.    [Eng.  electro,  and  motion.]  a  circuit  composed  of  two  different  metals.  "The  following  are  eiamples  of  rin-in.lt/t/,-  decomposi- 

The  motion  of  electricity  in.  its.  passage  from  one  electro.vltali  „.     [English  electro,    and  vital.]  JJ°|»-"-*»««--  c-  "•  *•  »»•'"»  «/  i"'"  ^V-  ch-  «- 

Action  p0rodu0cedeb;meaVn0s  of  electricit'y.  ^rfrf  cSSLtalSCdto  some  ph^ioSog^'to  «-Wc-trt-»  t  -I-cal-l#,    o«f  r.     [Eng.  electrolyt- 

electro-motive,  a.    [Eng.  electro,  and  motive.]  circulate  in  the  nerves  of  animals.  <«*'•]    As  is  done  in  or  by  electrolysis  (q.  v.). 

Producing  electromotion ;   producing   mechanical  electro- voltaic,  a.     [English  electro,  and  ml-  "T.he£rlt2,laIn!)_P?8'??!?'JheS.r5*i?..???_I1Ir.aS'if5j,j?; 


electro-motive  force,  «.  This  term  is  used  to 
denote  that  which1  moves,  or  tends  to  move  eiectri- 
city  from  one  place  to  another.  Generally  ex- 
pressed by  the  letters  E.M.F. 


lee  -trA-cftte  r  t     TThis  word  is  formed  after  -able.}    That  may  or  can  be  decomposed  by  an  elec- 

the  word  ••execute;-  and  his   no  proper  etymol-  trie  current ;  capable  of  or  liable  to  electrolyzation. 

ogy.]    To  inflict  capital  punishment  by  means  of  e-lec-tr6-lfz    a-tion,   *.      [  Eng.  electrolyz(e) ; 

electricity;  to  kill  by  electrification.    [ELECTRIC-  -often.]    The  act  or  process  of  electrolyzing ;  the 

DEATH.)  state  of  being  electrolyzed. 


fate,    fat, 
or.     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
woll. 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    hgr,    thSre;     pine,    pit, 
whd,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     clire,    ^nite,    cflr,    rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire, 


sir, 
=  e; 


marine;    go,     pot. 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


electroiyze 
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elegance 


immersed  in  the  fleet  ro-plating 


electrometer  the  force  opposed  to  that  of  electricity 
is  the  resistance  to 
thread.     In  Henle; 

electric  force  is  mei.- .„  — 

sion  which  it  produces  upon  a  pith-ball  attached  to 


soluble  electrod'-.  and  will  bo  dissolved  in  the  same 


.fj-. -    --  -  SO1UU1O  tltCHOUr,   aim  \SI11   IIU  UU»JU1VOU  Ul    U*KJ  oomu 

>  twisting  offered  by  an  elastic  ratio  as  H|t,  m(.,al   is  (1(,posited  upon    the  mold. 

,y  s   quadrant   electrometer   the  The  battery  bein  ,  charged,  tlie  plate  is  put  into 

iasured  by  the  amount  of  repul-  commuuicatiou  with  tllo  copper  polo  by  a  copper 


A.  Tranf.:  To  take  copies  of  by  electrotypy. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  practice  the  art  of  electrotyping. 
e-lec -tr6-t?p-lc,   a.    [Eng.  e\trJrotyp(e) ;  -ic.] 

aining  to  electrotype ;  produced  by  means  ot 

,  -ist.] 
lectro- 


+g-lec-tr6-met  -tf,   s.    [Eng.   electro,    and   Gr.       g-lec -tr&-scope,  s.    [Eng.  electro,  andGr.  skopeo    alphabet  are  arranged  around  two  horizontal  discs, 
metron=&  measure.]    The  department  of   science    =to.  view,  to  see.]     An  instrument  for  detecting    one  above  the  other,  and  surmounted  by  a  third  disc 


depending  strips  of  gold-leaf.    The  test  of  the  elec-    leave  its  impression  on  a    sheet  of  paper  wound 


pailllCS,       aS   LilW  illBb   Wilo  tm*Jlf<*  ^"  J  ,   lrt*o*«  inj»u\jcn>- 

pathy,  and  now  electropathy.    It  is  the  outgrowth    posiHve  or  nesative:    The  dry-pile  electroscope  con 
of  electricity  applied  as  a  curative  agent,  sisted     '  '    ' 

e-lec  -tr6-phone,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr.  phone 


lositive  or  negative.    The  dry-pile  electroscope  con-       (2)  The  same  as  2  (q.  v.).    Dana  calls  it  Argentif- 

istod  of  a  gold-leaf  suspended  between  two  balls,    erous  gold. 

ind  Grove  improved  on  this  by  insulating  the  gold-       2.  Metal. :  An  alloy  of  gold  and  ^silver,  containing 


sion.    [TELEPHONE.] 

te-lec  -tr6-phor,  e-lec-tr8ph  -5r-us,  s.    [Eng, 
electro,  and  Gr.  pAoros=bearing.]    An  instrument 


Of  or  pertaining  to  an  electroscope ;  performed  by 
means  of  an  electroscope. 


e-lec -tu-ar-JS    *let-u-a-rle,    ».     [Low  Latin 
electuarium,  electarium,  perhaps  for  elmctarium,. 


-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  electro,  and  static,]  from  elinqo=to  lick  away ;  and  so  a  medicine  which 

Pertaining  to  electricity  in  a  state  of  rest.  dissolves  in  the  mouth.] 

resin  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  called  the       ^  Electrostatic  unit  of  electricity :  [For  definition 
plate,  resting  on  a  tin  foil  called  the  sole.  The  plate    see  extract,  ] 

has  a  metallic  cover,  insulated  by  a  glass  handle.         "In  the  C.  G.  S.   system,  the  electrostatic  unit  of  elec-  "We  meet  with  divers  electuaries,  which  have  no  ingre- 

The  resinous  plate  being  excited  by  rubbing  it  with    tricity  is  accordingly  that  quantity  which  would  repel  an  dient,  except  sugar,  common  to  any  two  of  them." — tioule. 

up^n™  ^d^rk"^  ^^ceSTa°yrbI  &S£    ^Xf&gSStf  ^.^SV^*  Jl^^^Greleo^e  (»el«l**)=.  kind 

tes^^W^iwsga^i  q5fcSWS:5%a*ti -*«*.]  A  ^^^^tegs?* «°°to- 

touching  it,  it  affords  another  spark  of  —  electricity,    mode  of  engraving  in  which  the  design  is  drawn  on  „       .       .    ,  -           ,  ,.,                r_          , 

andsoon.  It  forms  a  portable  electrifying-machine,    a  copper  plate  with  an  acid  resisting  varnish.    By  *e-lee-m8s  -yn-ar-I-iy,    adv.    [Jing.  eleemosmi- 

and  is  used  as  a  gas-fighter  by  developing  a  spark    the  electro-bath  a  reverse  is  obtained,  and  from  a,ry ;  -ly.]     By  way  of    charity ;   in  a  charitable 

over  the  burner,  inflaming  the  issuing  gas.    There    this  copies  are  printed.  The  process  may  be  adapted  manner;  ct         aoy- 

are  other  forms  of  the  instrument.                                  to  relief  or  to  plate  printing.  e-lee-mos'-y'n-a-ry',  *e-lee-mos-ln-a-ry,  a.  &  s. 

•-tr6-plate    v.  t.  &  s.    [Eng.    electro,    and       g-lgc-tr6-ton'-Jc.  a.    [Eng.  electro,  and  tonic.]  [Low  Lat.  eleemo8ynarius=au  almoner;  Gr.  elee- 

Pertaining  to  electric  tension.  Msyne              (q.  v.J.J 
electrotouic-state,  s. 
Elect. :  The  latent  state  of  a  conductor  while  it  is 


A.  -4s  verb:   To  cover  with  a  coating  of  silver  or 
other  metal  by  means  of  an  electric  current. 


. 
B.  As  subst.  :  Articles  covered  with  silver  orother    being  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  electric  current. 


A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Given  or  done  by  way  of  alms  or  charity. 


.  . 

metals  by  means  of  electric  currents. 


g-lgc'-tr&-t?  pe,  e.    [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr.  typos 


"He  had  done  many  several  eleemosynary  cures  amongst 
them."—  Boole:  Works,  v.  704. 


e-lec'-trfi-plat-er,  s.    [Eng.  electroplate) ;  -«r.]    =a  figure,*  an"imageTryWo=to"strike.I  ~  ,.2-  Relating  to  charity  or  alms;  established  for  the 

One  who  practices  or  professes  electroplating.  i.  The    act   or  process  of   producing  copies   of    distribution  of  alms  or  charity ;  devoted  to  charita- 


latrices  thus  formed    Professor  Jacobi,  of  Dorpat,  is  attached  to  the  mold,  and  the  negative  to  a  copper  "Livingas  an  eleemosynary  upon  a  perpetual  contribn- 

Russia    an  independent  inventor,  in  the  same  plate,  and  both  are  plunged  into  a  bath  of  sulphate  tion  from  all  and  every  part  of  the  creation."-Sou«i.- 

year   also  produced  much-admired    electroplated  of  copper  in  solution.    Tlie  copper  is  deposited  on  Sermons,  Hi.,  ser.  1 

articles.  the  face  of  the  mold  in  a  thin  film,  which  increases  el-e-ganse,    *el  -8-gan-$yS    s.    [Fr.    elegance; 

The  process,  briefly  described,  is  as  follows  :    The  in  thickness  as  the  process  continues.    The  shell  Laj.  elegantia,   from  eteoawi=neat,  elegant-   Sp. 

voltaic  current  employed  is  supplied  by  a  constant  having  attained  the  thickness  of  a  stout  sheet  of  eiegancia;  Ital.  efeganza.]    [ELEGANT.] 

battery,  such  as  Daniell's  or  Bunsen's.  In  the  simple  paper,  the  mold  is  removed  from    the  bath,  the  j.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  elegant;  a  state 

form,  the  galvanic  current  is  produced  in  the  same  shell  detached  and  strengthened  by  a  backing  of  of  beauty  arising  from  perfect  proportion  and  pro- 

vessel  in  which  the  metallic   deposit  is  effected,  type-metal.    This  process  is  called  backmg-up.    As  priety  of  the  parts,  and  an  absence  of  anything 

The  outer  vessel  of  glass,  stoneware,  or  wood,  con-  type-metal  will  not  readily  .adhere  to  copper,  the  finely  to  cause  a  sensation  of  discord  or  want  of 

tains  a  solution  of  the  metallic  salt—  say  sulphate  back  of  the  shell  is  coated  with  tin,  and  the  shell  is  harmony  ;  symmetry. 


e  no  more  of  legs  and  feet 
e  8rllc« 


, 

means  of  a  copper  wire.    Electrolysis  ensues,  the    of  the  shell.    When  cold,  the  plate  is  reduced  to  an 

-  - 


on 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  bath.    In  the    press  form  is  by  a  mold  of  gutta-percha,  brushed 


Tell 

wher  Anne  Klna 

2.  Refinement,  polish.    (Used  of  language,  style, 
manners,  &c.) 

"My  plain,  homely  words 
Have  not  that  grace  that  elegance  affords." 

Drauton.  Owl. 


boll,    bo?;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     {hln,    benph;     go,     gem;     tilin,     »nls;     sin,    ag;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -Won,     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -?lon  =  zhiin.    -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 
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elegant 

3.  Anything  which  is  elegant ;  that  whicli  pleases 
by  the  perfect  propriety  and  proportion  of  its  parts. 

"Mjr  compositions  in  gardening  are  altogether  Pin- 
daric, and  run  into  the  beautiful  wildness  of  nature,  with- 
out the  nicer  elegancies  of  art." — .•ipeettttur. 

el'-e-gant,  'el-e-gaunt,  a.  [Fr.  elegant,  from 
Lat.  elegans,  from  e=ex=out,  and  lego=to  choose: 
Sp.  &  Ital.  elegante.]  [ELECT.] 

1.  Of  persons: 

*1.  Capable  of  choosing,  selecting,  or  discrimin- 
ating with  nicety,  judgment,  and  taste. 

"For  now  I  see  thou  art  exact  of  taste, 
And  elegant,  of  sapience  no  smali  part." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  if..  1,017,  1,018. 

2.  Nice,  sensible  to  beauty  or  propriety. 

3.  Giving  rise  to  a  feeling  or  sensation  of  pleasure 
by  the  perfect  propriety,  elegance,  or  gracefulness 
of  manners,  language,  or  style;  polished;  as,  an 
elegant  speaker. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Pleasing  to  the  eye  by  the  perfect  propriety  and 
proportion  of  its  parts ;  free  from  anything  calcu- 
lated to  give  rise  to  a  sensation  of  discord  or  want 
of  harmony ;  characterized  by  elegance,  grace,  or 
fine  taste. 

2.  Polished,  refined,  graceful ;  free  from  awkward- 
ness or  coarseness ;  as,  elegant  manners. 

3.  Polished   or   refined   in   language,   style,  and 
thought. 

"  As  for  the  oration  itself,  as  it  is  most  learned,  so  it  is 
most  elegant."— Gardiner:  Of  True  Obedience;  Pref.  of  D. 
Bonar. 

'  4.  Pleasing  to  the  mind  as  exhibiting  fine  percep- 
tion of  what  is  required ;  characterized  by  neatness, 
delicacy,  and  ingenuity. 

,     5.  Excellent. 

V  1f  For  the  difference  between  elegant  and  grrace- 
fult'see  GRACEFUL. 

ifl-e-gant-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  elegant:  -ly.~}  In  an 
elegant  manner ;  with  taste,  elegance,  propriety,  or 
grace. 

"He  delivered  his  ambasaage  most  elegantly  in  the 
Italian  language." — Walton:  Life  of  H'otton. 

S-le-gr-ac,  »e-le  gl  ack,  a.  &  e.  [Low  Latin 
elegiacus,  from  elegia=&n  elegy  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  elegies ;  used  in  the  com- 
position of  elegies;  as,  elegiac  verse. 

2.  Of   the   nature   of   an   elegy ;  sad,    mournful, 
plaintive. 

"  Let  elegiac  lay  the  woe  relate, 
Soft  as  the  breath  of  distant  flutes." 

Gay:  Trivia. 

B.  As  ftub.it. :  A  style  of  verso  commonly  used  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  writing  elegies ;  it  con- 
sists of  couplets  of  alternate  hexameters  and  pen- 
tameters.   It  was  sometimes  applied  to  any  distich, 
even  of  two  hexameters. 

"  His  Latin  elegiacs  are  pure." — Wartoni  History  of 
English  Poetry. 

*el-e-gl  -9.0-8.1,  a.  [English  elegiac;  -aJ.]  The 
same  as  ELEGIAC  (q.  v.). 

6l-e-gl-am'-blc,  a.  [Eng.  elegy,  and  iambic.']  A. 
term  applied  to  a  kind  of  verse  used  by  Horace. 

*6I-e'-gI-ast,  s.  [Eng.  elegy;  -ast.]  A  writer  of 
elegies ;  an  elegist. 

"The  great  fault  of  these  elegiasts  is,  that  they  are  in 
despair  for  griefs  that  give  the  sensible  part  of  mankind 
very  little  pain."— Goldsmith:  near  of  Wakefleld,  ch.  uril. 

*8-le'-gI-Ofis,  a.  [Eng.  elegy;  -otw.]  Lament- 
ing, melancholy. 

"  If  your  elegiou*  breath  should  hap  to  rouse 
A  happy  tear,  ciose  harb'ring  in  his  eye." 

Ouar/es.-  Emblems. 

*eT-e-gls.e,  «eT-5-glze,  V.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  eleg(y) ; 
-»«e=-ize.J 

1.  Trans. :  To  write  an  elegy  upon ;  to  lament  in 
elegies. 

"  Yet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  sours  to  elegise  an  ass." 
Byroni  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

2.  Intranx. :  To  lament  as  in  an  elegy. 

"I  perhaps  should  have  elegised  on  for  a  page  or  two 
farther."—  Watpoles  Letters,  1.  329. 

el'-S-glst,  8.  [Eng.  eleg(y) ;  -ist.]  A  writer  or 
composer  of  elegies. 

"  Our  elegist  and  the  chroniclers  impute  the  crime  of 
withholding  so  pious  a  legacy  to  the  advice  of  the  king  of 
France." — Wartoni  History  of  English  Poetry,  i.  108. 

e-lS'-Wt,  «.  [Lat.=he  has  chosen,  3d  pers.  sing, 
perf .  indie,  of  eligo=ta  choose.] 

English  Law: 

1.  A  writ  of  execution  after  judgment  issuing 
from  the  court  where  the  record  or  other  proceed- 
ings upon  it  are  grounded,  and  addressed  to  the 
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elemental 


sheriff,  who  by  virtue  of  it  gives  to  the  judgment       The  following  is  a  list  of  the  elements  and  their 
creditor  possession  of  the  debtor's  lauds,  to  bo  by    symbols  and  atomic  weight- 
nun  enjoyed  until  his  debt  and  damages  are  fullv 

2.  The  title  to  estate  by  elegit.                                                             Element. 

Symbol. 

Atomic 
Wmght. 

elegia,  from  Gr.  elegeia  =  au  elegy  ;  originally  neut.     A          onv^/st'h' 

Al 
Sb 
Aa 
Ba 
Be 
Bi 
B 
Br 
Cd 
Ca 
Ca 
O 
Ce 
01 
Cr 
Co 
Ca 
Da 
Dp 
Di 
Er 
F 
Ga 
Au 
Ho 
H 
In 
I 
Ir 
Fe 
La 
Pb 
Li 
Mg 
Mn 
Hg 
Mo 
Nl 
Nb 
N 
Os 
0 
Pd 
P 

Ft" 
K 
Eh 
Hb 
Ru 
Sa 
Sa 
8e 
S 

AST 

Na 
Sr 

Ta 
Te 
Tr 
Tl 
Th 
Tu 
Sn 
Tt 
W 
Ur 
V 
Yb 
Y 
Zn 
Zr 

21-4 
122-0 
75-0 
137-0 
9-4 
210-0 
11-0 
80-0 
1120 
183-0 
40-0 
12-0 
188-0 
85-6 
62-5 
59-0 
63-4 

159-0 
145-0 
170-65 
190 
68-0 
196-8 
1620 
1-0 
1134 
1270 
198-0 
66-0 
140-0 
207-0 
7-0 
24-0 
66-0 
200-0 
958 
69-0 
94-0 
14-0 
199-0 
16-0 
106-6 
31-0 
1425 
197-0 
391 
104-4 
85-5 
104-4 

44-0 
79-0 
28-0 
108-0 
23-0 
87-8 
16-0 
182-0 
1280 
147-0 
204-0 
231-0 
169-5 
118-0 
60-0 
184-0 
120-0 
51-3 
174-0 
89-5 
65-0 
89-6- 

pi.  of  eJegeion  —  a  distich  consistingof  au  hexameter    Arsenii 

aud  a  pentameter,  from  elegos^a.  lament.]                    Barium                 

remarkable  example  of  the  elegy  is  Gray  s  "  Elegy    Bromine  

"  Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill,                        Calcium  

My  harp  alone  !  "                                          Carbon  

Scutt  :  Rukeby,  v.  18.         Cerium  

"He   hangs  odea  upon    hawthorns,   and  elegies   upon    Cobalt  

brambles,  all,  forsooth,  deifying  the  name  of  KoBalind."     Copper  (Cuprum)... 

—Shctkesp,:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2.                                                       *Davynm 

.  Any  poem  written  m  elegiac  verse.                            Didymium 

perhaps  from  the  same  root  as  aliment;  Sp.,  Port.     Gold  (An'rum')"  " 

&  Ital.  elemento.}                                                                *Holmium  .      

I.  Ordinary  Language  :                                                      Hydrogen  

1    Literally'                                                                          Indium  

(1)  One  of  the  first  or  constituent  principles  of    iridium 
which  anything  consists  or  is  compounded  ;  one  of    Iron  (FerrumY  '  '  ' 
the  fundamental  parts  or  principles  by  the  combi-    Lanthanum  .  . 

nation  or  aggregation  of  which  anything  is  com-    Lead  (Plumbum). 

posed,  or  upon  which  its  constitution  is  based.            Lithium  

(2)  (PI.):  Earth,  air,  fire  and  water  the  so-called    Magnesium  

(3)  The  air  the  sky  the  winds                                         Mercury  (Hydrargyrum) 

(v)  me  proper  or  natural  habitat  or  any  creature,    Nitrogen 

as  wateroffish.                                                                   OsmiSm   

2,  Figuratively  :                                                                   Oxygen  

(2)   (PI  }  '  Thf>  fir^t  rnHim^nt«  or  »l«Tn                         '     *Phinppium  

necessary  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  making    Rubidium 
any  calculation,  or  coming  to  any  conclusion.               Ruthenium"  1  "  " 
*(4)  One  of  the  fundamental  sources  of  activity    'Samarium  . 
or  moving  causes  in  nature  or  life.                                   *Scandium                   

UTechniralla  •                                                                        Selenium  

1.  Astroti.:  [Elements  of  an  orbit.]                                 Silver  (Argentum) 

2.  Chem.:  An  element  is  a  substance  which  has    Sodium  (Natrinm)... 

not  yet  been  resolved  into  a  more  simple  form  of    Strontium  

matter,  nor  obtained  by  the  union  or  other  ele-    Sulphur  

mentary  substances  is  not  known,  as  certain  of  the    Tin  (Stannumi  "  '  ' 

earth-metals  have  not  been  obtained    in   a   pure    Titanium. 

state.    The  substances  which  require  further  in-    Tungsten  (Wolfram) 

vestigation  before  their  claims   as    elements  are    Uranium...  . 

admitted  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*).     The    Vanadium  

Elements  have  been  divided  into  Metallic  and  Non-    *Ytterbium  

are  on   the   border   line.'    Hydrogen    should    V>«    Zirconium  

regarded  as  a  metal.    They  are  classed  also  accord-    „,..,, 
ing    to  their  atomicity.     [MEVDELEJEFF'S  LAW  ]     ^ne  following  elements  are  gases  at  ordinary  tem- 
They  form  remarkable  series  of  three  elements  in    Pcrature:  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  Chlorine, 
which  the  atomic  weight  of  the  middle  element  is    ?.n"  Fluorine  ;  and  two  are  liquids,  Bromine  and 
almost  half  the  weight  of  the  sum  of  the  other  two    Mercury-    For  other  properties  of  the  elements,  see 

nearly  the  same:  as,  Ni59,t!o59,  Fe6fl,Mn55.Cr52'5;    The  former  separated  at  the  positive  pole  are  elec 


Cel38,La  140  ;Pt  197,  Irl9S,  Os  199;  Rh'lW4,  feu  104-41    tro"?eKative,  and  those  at  the  negative  are  electro- 
106'6.    Certain  elements  form  the  chief  part  of    Positive. 
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nature.    Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  ,  6>  Math.:  If  we  suppose  a  surface  to  be  generated 

are  the  chief  constituents  of  all  organic  matter-  by  a  right  line  moving  according  to  some  fixed  law, 

water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  air  is  a  eTery  position  of  the  moving  line  is  called  an  ele- 

mechanical  mixture  of  oxygenandnitrogen.  Rocks  ment-    The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  infinitely 

are  composed  chiefly  of  oxides  of  silicon,  calcium  small  particle  of  the  same  nature  as  the  entire 

magnesium,  aluminum,  iron,  sodium,  and  potas-  magnitude  considered. 

sium  combined  with  each  other,  or  with  carbonic  «  Elements  of  an  orbit: 

acid.    Sodium  chloride  occurs  in  large  quanities  in  Aatron.  :  Those  quantities  the  determination  of 

sea-water;   phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium  which  define  the  path  or  orbit  of  a  planet,  a  comet, 

form  the  framework  or  skeleton  of  animals.   Metals  or  other  celestial  body,  thus  enabling  the  observer 

occur  native   or  as  carbonates,    oxides,  and  sul-  to  determine  the  exact  position  of  such  body  at  any 

phides.    But  some  of  the  rarer  elements  occur  very  Past  or  future  time. 


t 

traces  of  lithium.  'Many  mineral  springs  contain 

Ciesium    and    Rubidium    in    minute   quantities.  ,2-  To  constitute  ;  to  form  an  element  or  first  pnn- 

Traces  of  rare  metals  in  the  soU  are  often  detected  Clple  ofl 

in  the  ashes  of  plants  grown  on  it.  el-e-mSn  -t»l,  a.    [Eng.  element;  -al.] 


fate,    lat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     mil,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    U5r,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cttre,    unite,    cOr,    rUle,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     a,    as  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


elementally 

1.  Produced  by  or  among  elements  or  first  prin- 
ciples ;  pertaining  to  the  four  elements  of  which 
the  world  was  supposed  to  be  composed. 

2.  Arising  from  first  principles  ;  natural,  innate. 
*3.  Pertaining  to  the  elements  or  first  principles 

of  any  art  or  science ;  elementary,  rudimentary. 
*el-e-men-tar-I-ty',  s.    [Eng.  elemental;  -it».] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  elemental  or  ele- 
mentary. 

2.  Combination  of  principles  or  ingredients. 
el-e-men'-tal-ly',  adv.      [Eng.  elemental:    -Z.V.] 

In  an  elemental  manner;  according  to  elements; 
literally. 

*el-g-men  -tar,  a.  [ELEMENTARY.]  Elementary, 
primary. 

el-e-men'-tar-l-ness,  g.  [English  elementary; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  oeing  elementary ; 
primary,  rudimentary, 

•el-e-men-tar'-I-ty1,  s.  [English  elementar(y) ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  elementary; 
elementariness. 

Sl-6-men'-tar-? ,  a.  [Latin  elementarius,  from 
elementum;  Fr.  eiementaire ;  Ital.  elementario.  ] 

1.  Consisting  of  only  one  element,  principle,  or 
constituent  part ;  uncompounded,  uncombined,  pri- 
mary, simple. 

2.  Rudimentary,  rudimental. 

3.  Treating  of,  discussing,  explaining,  or  teach- 
ing the  elements  or  first  principles  of  any  science  or 
art. 

elementary-analysis,  >. 

Chem. :  Analysis  designed  to  ascertain  of  what 
elements  or  simple  substances  a  compound  is  com- 
posed. It  is  more  generally  called  Ultimate 
Analysis. 

elementary-organisms,  8. 

Anat.:  A  name  proposed  by  Brucke  for  animal 
cells  destitute  of  envelope.  It  has  not  come  into 
general  use. 

elementary-organs,  s. 

Bot. :  The  cells  from  which  all  plants  are  devel- 
oped. [CELL,  Bot.] 

elementary-schools,  s.  pi.  Schools  for  teaching 
the  first  elements  of  knowledge ;  primary  schools, 
[SCHOOL.] 

elementary-substances,  s.  pi.  The  same  as 
ELEMENTS,  Chem.  (q.  v.) 

*el-e-men-ta  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  element;  -ation.} 
Instruction  in  the  elements  or  first  principles. 

Sl'-e-ment-ed,  a.  [English  element ;-ed.]  Com- 
posed or  consisting  of  elements  ;  compounded  of 
elements  or  first  principles. 

gl'-e-mSnts,  s.  pi.    [ELEMENT,  s.] 

Sl'-fr-ml,  8.  [Fr.  elemi;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  elemi, 
from  either  a  native  American  or  an  Oriental  word.  J 

1.  Bot.:  Gum  resins  derived  from  various  trees. 
The  American  or  Brazilian  elemi  is  from  Idea  Idea' 
riba,  the  Mexican  from  Elaphrium  elemiferum,  and 
the  Eastern  or  Manila  from  Canarium  commune, 

2.  Comm. :  A  brownish  yellow  resin,  from  a  species 
of  elemi,  used  to  mix  with  spirit  and  turpentine 
Tarnishes  to  prevent  their  cracking  as  they  dry. 
Distilled  with  water  it  yields  a  transparent  color- 
less oil,  which  boils  at  166°. 

3.  Phar. ;  Elemi  has  an  odor  like  fennel,  and  a 
bitter,  aromatic  taste.    It  is  used  to  form  Unguen- 
turn  elemi,  ointment  of  elemi,  which  is  applied  as  a 
topical  stimulant. 

8l'-e-mlne,  el'-e-mln,  ».  [English,  &c.,  elemi 
(q.  v.) ;  -ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  CiqHie.  The  transparent,  colorless  oil  dis- 
tilled from  elemi  resin. 

e-lench',  *e-lenche,  s.  [Latin  elenchus;  Greek 
elengchos,  from  elengcho=to  refute,  to  prove,  to 
argue.] 

I.  Logic: 

1.  A  syllogism  by  which  an  opponent  is  made  to 
Contradict  himself. 

2.  A  fallacious  argument ;  a  sophism. 

3.  The  refutation  of  an  opponent  by  arguing. 
II.  Antiq. :  A  kind  of  ear-ring  set  with  pearls. 
*e-len'-chlc,  *e-lgn'-chl-cal,  a.    [Eng.  elench ; 

•  -tc ;  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  elench ;  of  the 
nature  of  an  elench. 

S-left'-chl-cal-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  elenchical;  -ly.~] 
By  means  of  an  elench. 

*S'-len-chIze,  v.i.  [Eng.  elench;  -ize.'}  To  argue, 
to  dispute. 

"Hear  him  problematize  ...  or  syllogize,  elench- 
ize," — Ben  Jonson:  2feio  Inn,  li.  2. 

*S-18nch'-tIc,*e-lSnch'-tIo-al,  a.  [Eng.  elench; 
t  connective ;  suff.  -tc,  and  -ica/.]  Serving  to  con- 
vict, refute,  or  contradict. 

'This  is  of  two  kinds,  didactic  and  elenchtie," — Wilkins: 
Ecclesiaetes,  p.  80. 
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el-e-Sch  -ar-Is,  s.  [(jr.  helos,  heleos=a  marsh, 
and  charts  =  favor  .  .  .  favor  felt ;  chairo  =  to 
rejoice.] 

Bot. :  Spike-rush.  A  genus  of  Cyperacero,  tribe 
Scirpose.  About  118  species  are  known.  The  most 
common  is  Eleocharis  palustris,  the  Creeping  Spike- 
rush,  which  has  a  stout  creeping  rootstock,  with 
many  tufts  of  leaves  and  stems,  four  to  six  bristles ; 
compressed  fruit.  It  is  found  in  this  country,  iu 
Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  Northern 
Africa,  Northern  Asia,  and  Western  India. 

Sl-e  -Ot,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  kind  of  apple. 

el-e-6-tra  -gus,  s.  [Gr.  helos,  heleos=a  marsh, 
and  tragos=a  he-goat.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Antelopes.  Eleotragus  anauU- 
naceus  is  the  Riet-boc  (Reed-buck)  of  Southern 
Africa. 

el  -e-phg.nt,  a.  &  a.  [Dan.,  Ger.,  &  Prov.  ele- 
phant; FT.  elephant;  Svr.elefant,  Dut.  oliphant; 
Port,  elephante;  Sp.  &  Ital.  elefante;  Lat.  elephas 
(genit.  elephantis),  also  elephantus;  Gr.  elephas 
(genit.  elephantos) :  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Pindar 
=  tho  elephant's  tusk,  ivory  only ;  in  Herodotus  and 
Aristotle=the  animal.  Cf.  Heb.  e(epA=an  ox.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  horn  of  ivory.  (King  Alysaunder,  1,182.) 
[See  etym.] 

2.  The  animal  described  under  II.  1  (q.  v.). 
*3.  Ivory ;  the  teeth  of  elephants. 

"  High  o'er  the  gate,  in  elephant  and  gold, 
The  crowd  uhall  Ctesar's  Indian  war  behold." 

Dryden:  Viryili  Oeorgic  iii.  41,  42. 

II.   Technically: 

\,  Zo6l. :  The  name  given  to  the  only  two  species 
of  elephants  still  living— viz.,  Elephas  indicus,  the 
Indian  or  Asiatic :  and  E.  africanus,  the  African 
elephant.  The  molars  of  the  former  are  i,  with  un- 
dulating bauds  of  enamel:  those  of  the  latter  J, 
their  crowns  with  lozenge-shaped  ridges  of  enamel . 
The  Asiatic  elephant  is,  moreover,  the  larger  of  the 
two.  The  head  is  oblong,  the  forehead  concave,  the 
ears  somewhat  larget  the  hind  feet  with  four  hoofs. 
Its  ordinary  height  is  about  ten  feet.  It  inhabits 
India  and  other  parts  of  Southern  Asia,  and  the 
Eastern  Islands.  While  many  representatives  of 
the  species  are  yet  remaining  wild  in  the  jungles  of 
India,  it  has  been  largely  domesticated  in  that  land, 
every  petty  Indian  potentate  possessing  a  few  or 
many  of  them.  The  Anglo-Indians  mount  on  their 
backs  when  hunting  for  tigers,  besides  occasionally 
using  them  to  ride  upon  in  journeys,  ormore  largely 
to  carry  burdens.  The  Indian  God  Ganesh,  or 
Ganesa,  the  patron  of  wisdom,  has  evidently  been 
suggested  at  first  by  the  sagacity  of  the  E.  indicus, 
The  African  elephant  has  a  round  head,  convex 
forehead,  very  large  ears,  and  the  hind  feet  with 
only  three  hoofs.  It  is  smaller  than  the  Asiatic 
species.  It  is  found  through  a  great  part  of  Africa. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  species  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  When  first  brought  into  the 
battlefield  against  the  latter  people,  by  Pyrrhus,  it 
inspired  some  terror.  This  was,  nowever,  ulti- 
mately dissipated  when  it  was  seen  how  easily  they 
could  be  driven  by  men  through  the  amphitheater 
at  the  imperial  games. 

2.  Her.:  (Orderof  the  Elephant. ~\ 

3.  Bot. :  A  kind  of  Scabious.    ( Wright.) 

4.  Paper:   A  size  of   drawing-paper   measuring 
twenty-eight  by  twenty-throe  inches,  and  weighing 
seventy-two  pounds  to  the  ream.    A  flat  writing- 
paper  of  about  the  same  dimensions. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  or  resembling  the  elephant. 

1[  (1)  Orderof  the  Elephant:  A  Danish  Order  of 
knighthood,  originally  religious,  but  secularized 
by  Christian  V.,  in  1693. 

(2)  Sea  elephant:  The  Bottle-nosed  Seal.  [CYSTO- 

PHOBA.l 

elephant-apple, ». 

Bot. :  A  tree,  Feronia  elephantum,  which  grows 
in  India.  It  is  of  the  Orange  tribe,  and  is  large  and 
handsome,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  a  large  gray 
fruit  with  a  very  hard  rind. 

elephant-bed,  s. 

Oeol. :  A  bed  or  stratum  at  Brighton,  England, 
noted  for  the  abundant  remains  of  fossil  elephants. 
The  name  was  given  by  Mantell. 

elephant-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Either  of  two  large  lamellicorn  beetles 
from  West  Africa.  They  are — (1)  Goliathus  gigan- 
teus,  (2)  (<'.  cacicus, 

elephant-fish,  8. 

Ichthy.:  Callorhynchus  antarctica.    [CALLOKYN- 

CHtJS.] 

elephant  hawk-moth,  s. 

Entom, :  Metopsilus  elpenor.  Upper  wings  olive- 
brown,  inclining  to  olive  green,  with  purple  tinged 
rose-red  markings,  a  white  margin  and  spot,  and  a 


elephantine 

red  fringe.  Under  wings  dusky  at  the  tiaso,  and 
reddish-purple  posteriorly,  with  a  pure  white  fringe. 
The  caterpillar  foods  on  the  Willow-herbs  (Epilo- 
biuni),  the  vine,  Ac. 

IT  Small  Elephant  Hawk-moth: 

Entom.:  Mvtopsilus  porcellus.  It  is  one  of  the 
smallest  species  of  the  genus,  being  usually  but 
•twenty  lines  long.  Fore  wings  ocher-yollow  and 
purple ;  hinder  ones  black  anteriorly,  purple  pos- 
teriorly, with  yellow  between  ;  body  rose-colored  or 
purple.  The  caterpillar  feeds  chiefly  on  Epilouium 
angusti folium. 

elephant-paper,  s.   The  same  as  ELEPHANT, 

elephant-shrew,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  Macroscelis  typicus.    [2.1 

2.  PI. :  The  Macroscehdee,  a  family  of  Insectivor- 
ous Mammals,  having  a  proboscis  suggesting  that 
of  the  elephant,  except  in  its  minute  size.    They 
are  from  Africa. 

elephant's-ear,  8. 

ot.:  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Begonia, 
elephant' s-foot,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  Testudinaria  Elephantipes. 

2.  The  genus  Elephantopus  (q.  v.). 
elephant' s-tusk,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  tusk  of  an  elephant.    It  is  a  genuine 
incisor  tooth. 

2.  The    shell   of   Dentalium   arcuatum,   or   that 
mollusk  itself. 

el-e-phan  -t$,  s.  [From  the  island  of  that  name.] 
For  der.  see  extract. 

"  The  termination  of  the  rainy  season  on  this  side  India 
is  usually  proclaimed  by  a  tremendous  burst  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  termed  the  Elephanta,  and  caused  by  the 
commencement  of  the  Madras  monsoon.  For  some  days 
previous  to  this  final  crash  the  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  electricity,  and  the  heavy  thunder-clouds,  which 
apparently  form  directly  over  the  island  of  Elephanta, 
roll  onward  to  expend  themselves  in  one  terrific  storm, 
which  bears  its  name."— Life  in  Bombay  (London,  1662), 
p.  194. 

el-S-phan'-tl-ac,  a.  [Eng.  elephantiasis) ;  -oc.] 

Med. :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  elephan- 
tiasis ;  suffering  from  elephantiasis. 

Sl-8-phan-tI  -a-sls,  s.  [Greek  elephantiasis— a 
cutaneous  disease,  especially  prevalent  in  Egypt,  so 
called  from  its  likeness  to  an  elephant  s  hide. 
(LiddellA  Scott.)] 

Med. :  Two  distinct  diseases  were  longconfounded 
under  this  term,  the  Grecian  and  the  Arabian 
Elephantiasis. 

(1)  Grecian  or  Greek  Elephantiasis  f  Elephantiasis 
Grcecorum) ,  Tubercular  Elephantiasis.     It  is  char- 
acterized by  the  breaking-out  over  the  face,  ears, or 
limbs  of  reddish  or  dark  tubercles  from  the  size  of 
a  split-pea  to  that  of  a  large  nut ;  the  skin  becomes 
thickened,  wrinkled,  and  of  diminished  sensibility. 
It  is  ultimately  fatal.  It  is  common  in  India,  where 
two  forms  of  it  occur,  in  Arabia,  Africa,  Madeira, 
and  the  West  Indies,  as  also  in  Norway  andlceland. 
[LEPROSY.] 

(2)  Arabian  Elephantiasis  (Elephantiasis    Ara- 
bum),  called  also  Elephant  Leg,  and  locally  in  Cey- 
lon Galle  Leg,  on  the  Indian  peninsula  Cochin  Leg, 
and  in  the  West  Indies  Barbadpes  Leg,  or  sometimes 
Yam  Leg.    It  consists,  according  to  Dr.  Musgrave, 
of  a  migratory  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem, and  may  affect  various  organs,  especially  tne 
legs.    Rbazes,  an  Arabian  physician,  described  it 
about  A.  D.  850.     In  the  East  it  is  common  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  Ceylon,  in  Cochin,  Malabar, 
also  in  Japan,  Egypt,  and  parts  of  Abyssinia.     Its 
chief  locality  in  the  western  world  is  Barbadoes, 
where  at  first  it  was  limited  to  the  negroes,  but  in 
1708  began  to  attack  also  the  Creoles.    Its  causes 
are  unknown. 

el-S-phan  -tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  elephas  (genit. 
elephant(is),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.  <t  Palceont.:  A  family  of  Mammals,  the 
typical  one  of  the  order  Proboscidea  (q.v.).  In 
addition  to  Elephas,  it  contains  the  extinct  genus 
Mastodon,  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the 
shape  of  the  crown  of  its  teeth.  [ELEPHANT, 
MASTODON.] 

el-S-phan'-tlne,  a.  [Lat.  eiepftanfiniM;  Greek  eZe- 
phantinos;  Fr.  eUphantin.]  [ELEPHANT.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

I.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  elephant ;  resembling  an 
elephant. 

•2.  Made  of  ivory. 

"  Chaste  elephantine  bone." 

Jones:  Enchanted  Fruit. 

II.  Fig. :  Huge,  immense :  as,  A  person  of  elephan- 
tine proportions. 

"  Beneath  his  overshadowing  orb  of  hat, 
And  ample  fence  of  elephantine  nose." 

J.  Philips:  Cerealia. 


boil,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    tliis; 
•clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


Bin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


elephantoid 

B.  Rom.  Antiq.:  An  epithet  applied  to  certain 
tablets  or  books  in  which  the  transactions  of  the 
Senate,  magistrates,  emperors,  &c.,  were  registered, 
so  called  from  being  made  of  ivory. 

el-e-phan'-told,  el-e-phan-told  -al,  a.  [Greek 
elephantudea=\ik0  an  elephant,  from  etephotlgeUt. 
elephantos)  =  an  elephant,  andei'<Zos=form  ;  Eng.  &cr 
SUfi.  -af.J  Resembling  an  elephant,  elephant-like. 
" 


noniacoae. 

Sl-e-phan  -t&-pus,  s.  [Qr.  elephantopous—  ivory- 
footed,  out  now  used  for  "  shaped  like  an  elephant's 
foot:"  elephas  (genit.  elephantos)  =&u  elephant,  and 
j>ou«=foot.] 

Sot.  :  A.  genus  of  Compositae,  the  typical  one  of 
the  sub-tribe  Elephantopee?.  About  twelve  species 
are  known.  Elvphantopus  scaber  is  a  plant  about  a 
foot  high,  with  heads  of  pale  red  flowers.  It  is 
common  in  India.  The  natives  of  Malabar  use  a 
decoction  of  it  as  a  remedy  in  dysuria. 

Sl'-S-phas,  «.    [Lat.  &Gr.]    [ELEPHANT.] 

1.  ZoOl.  :  A.  genus  of  mammals,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Elephantidos,  The  incisor  teeth  are  two  ; 
they  are  enormously  developed,  and  are  what  are 
popularly  called  tusks.  The  molars  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent species;  they  have  vertical  and  transverse 
laminae  springing  from  the  bottom  of  the  jaw  trans- 


versely forward ;  the  nose  is  elongated  into  a  trunk, 
the  multifarious  motions  and  operations  of  which, 
from  lifting  a  cannon  to  picking  up  a  pin,  are 
produced,  according  to  Cuvier,  by  the  action  of 
nearly  40,000  muscles:  mammae  two,  tail  rather 
short,  conciliated  at  the  end ;  five  toes  to  all  the 
feet.  There  are  but  two  living  species  known. 
[ELEPHANT.] 

2.  Palceont.:  The  oldest  stratum  in  which  the 
genus  has  as  yet  been  found  is  the  Siwalik  forma- 
tion of  India,  which  is  Upper  Miocene.  By  the  time 
of  the  Pliocene  they  were  scattered  over  the  world. 
In  Malta  there  were  two  of  pigmy  size— Elephas 
melitensis,  the  Donkey  elephant,  and  E.  Falconeri, 
the  former  four  and  a  half,  the  latter  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  high.  E.  antiquus  abounded  in 
the  Post^pliocone  of  Southern  Europe;  while  E. 
primigenius,  the  Mammoth,  was  a  northern  and 
even  arctic  form,  being  adapted  to  bear  cold  by  its 
long  shaggy  hair.  [MAMMOTH.] 

S-let-tar'-I-a,  s.  [From  one  of  its  native  names, 
which  in  the  Mahratta  country  are  ela,  ailum, 
cheddy,  elachee,  elah,  and  eldorah  (7).] 

Sot. :  A.  genus  of  Ziugiberaceae,  akin  to  Amomnm, 
except  that  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  filiform  and 
the  anther  naked.  Elettaria  cardanumum  fur- 
nishes the  small  Cardamoms,  called  also  the  Mala- 
bar Cardamoms,  of  commerce.  E.  major  is  said  to 
produce  the  Ceylon  Cardamoms.  [CARDAMOM.] 

S-leii-Sl'-ne,  s.  [From  Eleusis  in  Attica.]  [ELETT- 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  ChloreeB.  Eleusine 
eoracana,  called  in  the  West  of  India  Natchnee, 
Nagla,  Ragee,  and  Mand,  forms  a  principal  article 
of  diet  among  the  hill  people  of  the  Western  Ghauts, 
in  India.  It  is  cultivated  also  in  Japan.  E.stricta 
is  also  used  for  food.  In  Demara  a  decoction  of 
S,  indica  is  prescribed  in  infantile  convulsions. 

B-leu-sln'-I-an,  a.  [Gr.  Eleusis,  Eleuisin,  a  city 
fn  Attica,  where  were  celebrated  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres  or  Demeter.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Eleusis :  as, 
tile  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

Eleusinian-mysteries,  s.  pi. 

Greek  Myth.:  Mysteries  annually  celebrated  in 
the  month  of  September,  at  Eleusis,  in  honor  of 
Ceres.  They  were  of  great  antiquity,  and  continued 
till  the  invasion  of  Alaric  I.,  in  A.  D.  396. 

E-leu-theY-I-a,8.&a.    [Seedef.] 

A.  .  1  -s  substantive : 

Oeog. :  One  of  the  Bahama  Islands. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compound.) 
Eleutheria  bark,  s. 

Bot. :  The  bark  of  Croton  Eleutheria,  so  named 
from  growing  on  the  island  of  the  same  name.  It 
yields  Cascarilla  (q.  v.). 

g-leu-ther'-I-an,  a.  [Gr.  eleutherios,  from  eleu- 
<h«ro8=free.]  Delivering,  saving. 

"  Eleutherian  Jove  will  bless  their  flight." 

Glover:  Leonidas,  bk.  i. 

*e-leu-the"r-6-ma'-nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  eleutheros  = 
free,  and  mania=madness.]  A  madness  for  free- 
dom. 

"  Nothing  bat  insubordination,  eleutheromania" — Car* 
lule:  French.  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  iv. 

»e-leu-th§r-6-ina'-nI-ac,  a.  [Gr.  eleutheros  = 
free,  and  Eng.  manioc.]  Mad  for  freedom.  » 

"  Eleut heroman  iao  philosophedora  grows  ever  more 
clamorous."— Carlyle:  Frenah  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  ii.( 
ch.v. 
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e-leu-tb.er-6-pet  -a-lous,  a.  [Gr.  eleutheros= 
free,  and  petalon=a.  leaf.] 

Bot.  (of  a  corolla):  Having  the  petals  distinct— 
i.  e.,  in  no  way  cohering  together;  apopetalous, 
polypetalous. 

e-leu-ther-6-phy1  1  -loiis,  a.  [Greek  eleutheros= 
free,  and  phyllon=&  leaf.] 

Bot.  (of  a  perianth):  Consisting  of  distinct  por- 
tions, in  no  way  cohering  together ;  apophyllous, 
polyphyllous. 

e-leu-ther-6-po-mI,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  eleutheros= 
free,  andpoma=a  lid,  a  cover.] 

Ichthy.:  A  name  given  to  (  homlroptorygii,  or 
the  first  order  of  Cuvier'scartilat?inous  fishes,  those 
designated  in  Griffith's  Cuvier  by  the  circumlocu- 
tion Chondropterygii  with  free  gills.  It  contains  the 
Sturgeons.  [ACIPENSEE.] 

e-leu-ther-o-sep -a-lous,  a.  [Gr.  eleuthero»= 
free,  and  Eug.  sepalousja,  v.).] 

Bot.  (of  the  calyx):  Having  the  sepals  distinct 
instead  of  cohering;  aposepalous,  polysepalous. 

e-leu-ther-ttr  -US,  s.  [Gr.  eleutheroa=free,  and 
o«ra=tail.J 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Pteropidee,  Frugivorous  Bats. 
Eleutherurus  csgyptiacus  is  sculptured  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments. 

el'-e-vate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  elevatus,  pa.  par.  of  elevo 
=to  lift  up :  e=out,  up,  and  iet'O=to  make  light,  to 
lift;  levis  =  light;  Fr.  elever;  Ital.  elevare;  Sp. 
elevar.~\ 

*1.  To  make  light  of. 

"Withal  he  forgot  not  to  elevate  as  much  as  he  could 
the  fame  of  the  aforesaid  unhappy  field  fought,  saying 
that  if  all  had  been  true  there  would  have  been  messen- 
gers coming  thick  one  after  another  upon  their  flight  to 
bring  fresh  tidings  thereof." — P.  Holland:  Surgery,  p. 

2.  To  lift,  to  raise  up  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
place  or  position. 

"  This  subterranean  heat  or  fire,  which  elevates  the  water 
out  of  the  abyss." — Woodward. 

3.  To  raise  or  exalt  in  position,  rank,  or  dignity. 

4.  To  raise,  to  make  higher  or  louder :  as,  to  ele- 
vate the  voice. 

5.  To  raise  with  high  or  great  conceptions;  to 
refine,  to  improve,  to  raise  in  character  or  senti- 
ment. 

"And  I  am  conscious  of  affecting  thoughts 
And  dear  remembrances,  whose  presence  soothes 
Or  elevates  the  mind,  intent  to  weigh 
The  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  state." 

Wordsworth:  Recluse. 

6.  To  excite,  to  elate,  to  animate. 

i'  A  little  elevated 
With  the  assurance  of  my  future  fortune." 

Massinger:  Parliament  of  Love,  ii.l. 

7.  To   make   excited  with  drink ;   to  intoxicate 
slightly. 

If  For  the  difference  between  elevate  and  lift,  see 
LIFT. 

*el'-8-vate,  *el'-8-vat,  a.  [Lat.  elevatus,  pa. 
par.  of  eieco.] 

1.  Raised. 

"As  many  degrees  as  thy  pool  is  elevat." — Chaucer: 
Astrolabe,  p.  32. 

2.  Elevated,  raised,  high. 

"  In  a  region  elevate  and  high." 

Dray  ton:  Barons'  Wan,  bk.  i. 

Sr-S-vat-Sd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ELEVATE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lifted  or  raised  up ;  setpn  high  or  above  others ; 
exalted :  as,  an  elevated  position  or  dignity. 

2.  Raised,  made  louder. 

"Your  elevated  voice  goes  through  the  brain." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  828. 

3.  Slightly  intoxicated  with  drink ;  excited. 

"He  is  supposed  to  be  a  little  elevated,  and  nobody 
heeds  him." — Dickens:  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  tl. 

II.  Her. :  Applied  to  the  wings  of  a  bird,  which 
are  expanded  and  upright* 

elevated-battery,  s.  A  battery  which  has  its 
whole  parapet  elevated  above  the  natural  surface 
of  the  ground;  to  procure  the  mass  of  earth  re- 
quired, a  ditch  is  usually  dug  directly  in  front  of 
the  parapet. 

elevated-pven,  s.  An  oven  whose  baking- 
chamber  is  situated  above  that  plate  of  the  stove  in 
which  are  the  holes  for  the  pots  and  kettles, 
-elevated-railway,  s.  A  railway  with  an  ele- 
vated line  of  rails.  Any  railroad  supported  on  a 
continuous  viaduct  may  be  said  to  be  an  elevated 
railway,  but  the  term  has  lately  received  a  rather 
more  limited  application.  It  is  now  particularly 
applied  to  city  railroads  of  which  the  line  of  rails 
is  so  elevated  as  not  to  materially  infringe  upon  the 
street  area,  such  as  are  in  New  York  ana  Chicago. 


elevation 

el'-S-vat-lng,  pr.  par., a.  &  s.    [ELEVATE,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  lifting  up,  raising,  or  ex- 
alting; elevation. 

elevating-block,  s.  A  tackle-block  used  in  ele- 
vating hay  or  bales,  where,  after  the  object  has 
been  raised  to  a  given  height,  the  block  is  re- 
quired to  travel  along  to  a  position  above  where 
the  load  is  to  be  deposited.  The  track-ropo  passes 
through  the  case  under  the  locomotive  pulleys. 
The  draft-rope  leading  from  the  hay-fork  to  the 
team  passes  between  tho  lower  pulley  and  the  stop. 
The  cord  running  over  tho  pulley  in  tho  roar  operates 
the  stop  that,  rigidly  connecting  tho  draft  to  tho 
track-rope  above,  arrests  its  progress  in  either 
direction.  It  is  managed  by  a  depending  clieck- 
rope,  which  is  grasped  by  a  man  on  the  barn  or 
warehouse  floor.  {Knight.) 

elevating-clutch,  s.  Designed  to  attach  a 
clutch  to  an  elevated  beam  in  a  barn.  as  a  means  ol 
suspension  for  the  tackle  of  a  horse  hay-fork,  and 
to  detach  the  clutch  therefrom  when  required.  It 
has  two  arms  attached  to  a  handle  of  any  suitable 
length,  and  arranged  to  engage  the  jaws  of  the 
clutch  to  hold  them  open  until  the  beam  is  grasped, 
or  to  unclose  them  when  required.  (Knight.) 

elevating-screw,  s.  A  screw  beneath  the  breech 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  to  give  the  elevation  or 
vertical  direction  to  the  piece.  In  field-pieces  it  is 
bedded  in  the  stock  immediately  under  the  base- 
ring  of  the  gun,  which  rests  on  the  top  of  the  screw. 
The  latter  is  turned  by  four  handles.  In  theodo- 
lites and  other  geodetical  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments a  similar  contrivance  is  used  for  leveling 
the  instrument.  (Knight.) 

el-e-va'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  etevatio,  from  elevatus, 
pa.  par.  of  c(«-o=to  lift  up;  Fr.  elevation ;  Sp.  ete- 
vacion ;  Ital.  elevazione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  elevating,  lifting  up,  or  raising  to  a 
higher  place  or  position. 

"  The  disruption  of  the  strata,  the  elevation  of  some, 
and  depression  of  others,  did  not  fall  out  by  chance,  bat 
were  directed  by  a  discerning  principle." — Woodward. 

2.  The  state  of  being  elevated,  lifted  up,  or  raised. 

3.  The  act  of  raising,  promoting,  or  exalting  to  a 
higher  state,  position,  or  dignity. 

4.  The  state  of  being  raised  or  exalted  to  a  higher 
state,  position,  or  dignity. 

"  One  of  the  most  severe  trials  to  which  the  head  and 
heart  of  man  can  be  put  is  great  and  rapid  elevation." — 
Xacaulay:  Jlist.  En0.,  ch.  xxv. 

5.  An  elevated  position  or  ground ;  a  height,  an 
altitude. 

6.  A  position  of  high  honor,  rank,  or  dignity. 
"Angels,  in  their  several  degrees  of  elevation  above  us, 

may  be  endowed  with  more  comprehensive  faculties." — 
Locke. 

7.  The  act  of  raising,  refining,  or  improving  the 
mind,  manners,  character,  style,  &c. 

8.  A  state  of  refinement  or  exaltation  of  the  mind, 
&c.,  by  noble  conceptions. 

"  There  must  be  some  elevation  of  soul  in  a  man  who 
loves  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  the  leader 
whom  he  follows  with  a  love  stronger  than  the  love  of 
life." — Macaulay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

9.  Dignity  or  refinement  of  language  or  style. 

"  His  style  was  ...  so  far  from  tumid,  that  it  rather 
wanted  a  little  elevation" — Wotton. 

10.  The  act  of  raising  or  lifting  up  the  heart  in 
prayer. 

"All  which  different  elevations  of  spirit  unto  God  are 
contained  in  the  name  of  prayer." — Hooker:  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture,  Drawing,  <$c. : 

(1)  A  side  or  end  view  of  an  object  or  representa- 
tion on  a  perpendicular  plane. 

(2)  An  end  or  side  view  of  a  building  or  machine 
drawn  according  to  the  actual  width  and  height  of 
its  parts  without  reference  to  perspective. 

2.  Astron. :   The  arc  of  a   vertical  circle   inter- 
cepted between  an  object  and  the  horizon ;  the  alti- 
tude or  height  of  any  heavenly  body  with  respect 
to  the  horizon. 

"Some  latitudes  have  no  canicular  days,  as  those  which 
have  more  than  seventy-three  degrees  of  northern  eleva- 
tion."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

3.  Dialing:  The  angle  of  the  gnomon  with  its 

4.  Oeol. :  Tho  upheaval  of  the  land  in  any  region 
or  district  by  an  earthquake  commotion  or  by  other 
agency,  as  has  been  alleged  to  be  the  case  on  the 
coast  of  Sweden,  though  Lord  Selkirk  in  1866  some- 
what modified  previous  views  on  the  subject.    [lo- 

Nl?  Ginnery :  The  angle  of  the  line  of  fire  with  the 
plane  of  tho  horizon. 


fate     fat     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     w6,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or.  '  wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh8,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try.     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      an.  =  kw. 
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elide 


6.  Trig.  Surv.:  The  altitude  or  height  of  any  ob- 
ject or  point  above  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  tho 
angle  of  elevation  (q.  v.). 

*7.  Astrol.:  A  certain  pre-eminence  of  one  Planet 
above  another;  or,  a  concurrence  of  Two  to  a  cer- 
tain Act,  wherein  OLIO  being1  Stronger  is  carried 
above  tho  Weaker,  and  does  alter  and  depress  its 
Nature  and  Influence.  (A/aeon.) 

IF  (1)  Angle  of  elevation; 

Trig,  Surv.:  The  angle  formed  by  two  straight 
lines  drawn  in  tho  same  vertical  plane,  the  one 
from  the  observer's  eyo  to  the  highest  point  of  an 
object,  the  other  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

(2)  Elevation  of  the  Host; 

Roman  Catholic  Church:  Tho  part  of  the  mass  in 
•which  the  celebrant  raises  the  Host  above  his  head 
to  be  adored  by  the  people. 

(3)  Valley  of  elevation : 

Geol. :  A  valley  produced  by  the  elevation  of 
strata  so  as  to  constitute  an  anticlinal,  cracked  or 
fissured  at  the  top  so  as  to  produce  a  ravine  or  nar- 
row valley.  If  excavated  mainly  by  water  or  ice,  it 
is  not  properly  a  valley  of  elevation. 

elevation-crater,  s.&a.  A  term  used  chiefly  in 
the  subjoined  compound. 

Elevation-crater  theory :  [CRATER.] 

el  -e-vat-or,  s.  [Low  Lat.  elevator;  Fr.  el&va- 
teur;  Ital.  elevatore,  from  Lat.  elevatits,  pa.  par.  of 
elevo=to  elevate  (q.  v.).] 

I.  OnLLang.:  One  who  or  that  which  elevates, 
raises,  or  lifts  up. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Anat. ;  A  muscle  whose  function  it  is  to  elevate 
a  part  of  the  body,  as  the  lip,  the  eye,  &c. 

2.  Machinery; 

(1)  A  machine  for  transferring  grain  by  raising  it 
from  the  car,  a  bin,  or  the  hold  of  a  ship,  to  an  ele- 
vated hopper,  whence  it  is  discharged  by  any  one  of 
a  series  of  spouts  directed  to  a  bin  for  storage  or  to 
the   hold    of  a 

boat,  a  car,  or 
to  a  r u  n  of 
stones.  Eleva- 
tors arc  used  in 

carry  tho  wheat 
to  tho  upper 
story,  where  it 
is  cleaned  in  the 
smut-mill;  also 
to  raise  wheat, 
so  cleaned,  to  a 
bin  wh  ence  it 
proceeds  to  the 
stones ;  also  to 
raise  the  meal 
to  the  bolt,  the 
offal  to  the 
brau-duster,&c., 
as  tho  case  may 
be.  Elevators  are  also  used  in  many  other  ma- 
chines for  raising  small  objects  or  materials,  such 
as  the  tailings  in  a  thrashing-machine  or  clover- 
huller.  They  are  also  used  in  elevating  bricks, 
mortar,  &c.,  in  building. 

(2)  A  platform  or  cage  in  a  warehouse,  hotel, 
mine,  or  elsewhere,  for  raising  or  lowering  persons, 
goods,  or  material  to  or  from  different  floors  or 
levels.    Elevators  for  carrying  people  from  floor  to 
floor  of  hotels,  business  offices,  public  buildings  and 
flats,  are  much  in  use,  and  are  called  "passenger 
elevators,"  in  distinction  from  "  freight  elevators." 
{LIFT,  s.J 

3.  Grain-trade :  A  building  specially  constructed 
for  elevating,  storing,  and  loading  grain  into  cars 
or  vessels.   These  structures   are  very  capacious, 
both  as  to  the  capacity  for  handling  and  storing, 
but  the  construction  is  very  simple.    An  elevator- 
leg,  so  called,  reaches  into  the  bin  or  cellar  into 
which  the  contents  of  the  wagons  or  cars  are  dis- 
charged.   A  strong  belt,  carrying  a  series  of  buck- 
ets, travels  over  a  drum  at  the  lower  end  and  also 
over  one  at  the  upper  end,  where  the  buckets  tip 
over  and  discharge  into  the  upper  bin.    This  has 
valved  spouts,  which  direct  the  contents  into  either 
one  of  the  deep  bins.    The  floors  of  these  bins  are 
over  the  tracks,  and  valves  in  tho  floor  allow  the 
contents  of  the  bins  to  be  discharged  into  cars  or 
canal-boats,  which   are  brought  beneath.    In  un- 
loading from  ships,  the  leg  is  a  pivoted,  adjustable 

Eiece,  which  is  first  raised  to  obtain  the  necessary 
eight,  brought  over  the  hatchway  and  lowered 
thereinto.  In  practice  the  grain  is  discharged  into 
the  hopper  of  a  weighing-machine  gauged  exactly 
for  one  hundred  bushels ;  by  pulling  on  a  valve  the 
contents  are  sent  by  a  spout  to  the  bin,  the  valve 
closed,  the  elevating  resumed,  and  so  on.  Seven 
thousand  bushels  an  hour  are  thus  weighed. 

4.  Surgical:  An  instrument  employed  in  raising 
portions  of  bone  which  have  been  depressed,  or  for 
raising  and  detaching  the  portion  of  bone  separated 
by  the  crown  of  the  trepan.    The  common  elevator 
is  a  mere  lever,  the  end  of  which  is  somewhat  bent 
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and  rough,  in  order  that  it  may  loss  readily  slip 
away  from  tho  portion  of  bone  to  be  raised.  The 
elevator  of  Louis  has  a  screw  peg  united  to  tho 
bridge  by  a  kind  of  pivot.  Pettit's  elevator  is  a 
straight  lever,  except  at  the  very  point,  where  it  is 
slightly  curved.  The  triploid  elevator  consists  of 
three  branches  united  in  one  common  trunk.  The 
elevator  is  one  of  tho  instruments  of  the  trephine 
oasc.  A  curved  instrument  for  operating  upon  de- 
pressed portions  of  the  skull  was  disinterred  at 
Pompeii,  1819,  by  Dr.  Cavonke  of  St.  Petersburg. 

elevator-bucket,  s.  One  of  the  grain  cups  on 
the  traveling-belt  of  the  elevator. 

el  -e-vat-or-?,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  elevator;  -y.} 

A.  As  adj.:  Tending  or  having  tho  power  to  lift 
or  raise. 

"The  elevatory  effect  of  such  dislocating  movements." 
—Lyell:  Princ.  ofOeol.,  ch.  ixvt. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Surg. :  The  same  as  ELEVATOB,  II.  4. 

e-lev  -en,  *en-lev-en,  *end-lev-ene,  *el-leve, 
*el-ev-ene,  a.&  s.  [A.  S.  endlufon,  where  the  d 
is  excrescent,  and  en=<Jn=one;  also  the  -on  is  a 
dat,  pi.  suff. ;  hence  the  base  is  dn-luf  or  dn-lif;  cf. 
Goth,  ain-lif;  Icel.  ellifu,  ellefu;Dv.t.elf;Dan. 
elleve;  Str.elfva;  O.  H.  Ger.  einlif;  Ger.  eilf,  elf. 
(Skeaf.11 

A.  As  adj. :  Ten  with  one  added. 

"  And  withhelde  hym  half  a  fere  and  elleve  dayes." 
P.  Plowman,  p.  36. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  sum  of  ten  with  one  added. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  sum  of  eleven  units, 
as  xi.  or  11. 

.  3.  (Spec.) :  A  term  applied  to  the  Apostles,  after 
the  defection  of  Judas. 

' '  But  Peter  standing  up  with  the  eleven,  lifted  up  his 
his  voice."—  Acts  ii.  1C 

II.  Cricket :  The  eleven  men  selected  to  play  for 
any  particular  side  orclub  in  a  match. 

Bot. :  A  lily,  Ornithogalum  umbellatum.  So  called 
from  its  not  "  waking  up  and  opening  its  eyes  till 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  day."  (Prior,  in  Britten'<& 
Holland.) 

e-lev  -enth,  'endlefte,  *endleve,  *elleventhe, 
a.  &s.  [A.  S.  endlyfta,endlefta;  Dan.  ellevte;  Sw.  & 
Ger.  elfte;  Dnt.  elfde.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  next  in  order  after  the  tenth. 

"  In  the  eleventh  chapter  he  returns  to  speak  of  the 
building  of  Babel."—  Raleigh:  History  of  the  World. 

2.  Constituting  one  of  eleven  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided. 

II.  Mus. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  interval  of  an 
octave  and  a  fourth. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  Arith. :  One  of  eleven  equal  parts ;  the  quotient 
of  unity  divided  by  eleven. 

2.  Mus. :  The  interval  of  an  octavo  and  a  fourth ; 
a  compound  fourth.    (Stainer  *  Barrett.) 

elf,  *elfe,  *elve  (pi.  *elven,  *elvene,  elves),  8. 
[A.  S.  ailf;  Dan.  alf;  Icel.  dlfr ;  O.  H.  Ger.  alf;  Sw.  & 
Ger.  elf.} 

1.  A  little  sprite,  supposed  to  inhabit  wild  and 
desolate  places,  and  in  various  ways  to  exercise  a 
mysterious  power  over  man ;  a  fairy,  a  goblin. 

2.  A  mischievous  or  wicked    person;  a  devil,  a 
demon,  an  imp. 

3.  A  stupid  person,  an  oaf. 

4.  A  dwarf,  a  diminutive  person ;  a  pet  name  for  a 
child. 

1[  Elves  were  supposed  greatly  to  envy  the  priv- 
ileges acquired  by  Christian  initiation ;  and  they 
gave  to  those  mortals  who  had  fallen  into  their 
power  a  certain  precedence,  founded  upon  this  ad- 
vantageous distinction.  Many  legends  are  told  of 
their  eagerness  to  obtain  for  their  offspring  tho 
prerogatives  of  Christianity. 

elf-arrow,  s.  One  of  the  flint  arrow-heads  com- 
monly used  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and 
still  in  use  among  some  tribes,  as  the  Esquimaux, 
the  American  Indians,  &c.  They  wore  so  called 
from  being  popularly  supposed  to  be  shot  by  fairies. 

elf-bore,  s.  A  hole  in  a  piece  of  wood  out  of 
which  a  knot  has  been  dropped  or  been  driven. 

elf-child,  8.  A  changeling ;  a  child  supposed  to 
be  left  by  fairies  in  exchange  for  one  taken  away  by 
them. 

elf-cup,  8.  The  name  of  small  stones  perforated 
by  friction  at  a  waterfall,  believed  to  be  the  work 
of  elves. 

elf-dart,  s.    The  same  as  ELF-AEEOW  (q.  v.). 

elf-dock,  s. 

Bot. :  Inula  helenium. 


elf-fire,  s.    The  ignis fatuus,  or  Jack  o'  Lantern- 
elf-land,  s.   The  region  of  elves  or  fairies ;  fairy- 
land. 

"  The  horns  of  elf-land  faintly  blowing." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iii.  367. 

elf-lock,  ».  A  knot  of  hair  twisted  by  elves; 
twisted  knots  or  locks  of  hair. 

"  His  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spread 
Around  his  bare  and  matted  head." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  iv.  8. 

•elf-locked,  *elfe-lockt,  a.  Having  elf-locks  or 
tangled  hair. 

elf-mill,  s.  The  sound  made  by  a  worm  in  the 
timber  of  a  house,  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  be 
preternatural ;  the  death-watch.  This  is  also  called 
the  Chackie-inill. 

elf-snot,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  ELF-AEBOW  (q.  v.). 

"Elf-shots,  i.  e.,  the  stone  arrow-heads  of  the  old  inhab- 
itants of  this  island,  are  supposed  to  be  weapons  shot 
by  Fairies  at  cattle,  to  which  are  attributed  any  disorders 
they  have." — Pennant:  Tour  in  Scotland  (1769),  p.  115. 

2.  A  disease  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  agency 
of  elves. 

*elf,  v.  t,  [ELF,  «.]  To  twist  or  entangle  hair  in 
knots  in  so  intricate  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be 
disentangled. 

•elfe,  s.    [ELF,  s.] 

elfe-quene,  s.    The  queen  of  the  elves  or  fairies. 

elf -In,  a.  &  s.  [For  elf-en,  from  elf,  with  adj. 
suff.  -en,  as  in  gold-en,  &c.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  an  elf ;  elvish. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  fairies. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  little  olf ;  a  sprite ;  a  little  urchin, 
elfin-queen,  s.    The  queen  of  the  fairies. 

Slf -Ish,  a.    [Eng.  elf;  -ish.} 

1.  Like  an  elf ;  of  the  nature  of  an  elf. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  caused  by  elves. 

telf  -kin,  s.  [Eng.  elf;  and  dimin.  suff.  -kin.}  A 
little  elf. 

elf-w5rt,  «.    [Eng.  elf,  and  suff.  -wort.} 

Bot. :  Inula  helenium. 

e-H  -as-ite,  «.  [Named  from  tho  Elias  minei 
Joachimsthal,  where  it  occurs;  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  subtranslucent  or  opaque  mineral  occur- 
ring in  shapeless  masses.  Hardness,  3'3-4'5 ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  4-5.  There  are  two  varieties:  (1) 
Eliasite  proper:  Of  reddish-brown  color,  hyacinth- 
rod  on  the  edges,  streak  yellow  or  orange ;  (2)  Pit- 
tinito:  Color  black,  streak  olive-green.  Both  are 
closely  akin  to  Gremnite  (q.  v.).  The  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of  Pitchblende  (q.  v.). 

e-ll9'-H,  *e-H9'-Ite,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  elicitus,  pa. 
par.  of  elicio=to  draw  out:  e=out,  and  (acto=to 
entice,  to  allure.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  draw  out,  to  extract,  to  educe. 

"  Divers  particles  of  matter  and  spirits  derived  and 
elicited  from  the  plant  or  animal." — Hale:  Origin  of  Man- 
kind, p.  76. 

2.  To  ascertain  by  reasoning  and  observation;  to 
deduce. 

"  By  bringing  reason  to  bear  upon  observation,  the 
astronomer  has  been  able  out  of  the  'mystic  dance1  to 
elicit  their  order  and  their  real  paths." — Paley:  Natural 
Theology,  ch.  zxii. 

3.  To  ascertain  or  bring  to  light  by  inquiry  and 
questioning. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  ascertain,  to  find  out,  to  discover, 
to  deduce. 

*e-ll9'-It,  *e-ll9  -Ite,  a.  [Lat.  elicitus,  pa.  par. 
of  elicio.}  Brought  into  act  or  real  existence ;  open, 
evident. 

'  •  The  schools  dispute  whether,  in  morals,  the  external 
action  superadds  anything  of  good  or  evil  to  the  internal 
elicit  act  of  the  will." — South.  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

»6-ll9'-I-tate,  v.  t.    [Eng. elicit;  -ate.}    To  elicit, 

to  discover,  to  deduce. 
*S-ll9-I-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  elicitat(e) ;  -ion.}  The 

act  or  process  of  eliciting,  drawing  out,  or  educing. 
e-H9'-I-ted,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [ELICIT,  v.} 
e-H9'-It-Ing,  pr.  par., a.  &s.    [ELICIT,  v.} 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  drawing  out, 
deducing,  or  ascertaining. 

*e-ll'de,  v.  t.  [Lat.  elido,  from  e=out,  and  Icedo 
=to  dash,  to  hurt.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  crush,  to  break  in  pieces,  to 
destroy  utterly. 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Lair:  To  quash. 

2.  Gram.:  To  cut  off  or  suppress  the  last  syllable 
by  elision. 

*e-lie,  »e-lye,  r.  1.    [Oil.,  r.]    To  anoint. 

*6l'-I-gent,  s.  [Lat,  eligens,  pa.  par.  of  eligo=to 
choose,  to  elect.]  An  elector. 

81  I&-I-6I1  -l-tf,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Low  Lat. 
eligibilltas,  from  eligihilis=eligible  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  worthy  or  fit  to  be 
chosen ;  the  state  of  being  preferable. 

2.  The  quality  or  statoof  Deing  eligible  or  capable 
for  being  chosen  to  any  office  or  position;  the  posi- 
tion of  being  legally  qualified  for  any  office. 

81  -Ig-I-ble,  a.  [Fr.  eligible,  from  Low  Latin 
eligibility,  from  Lat.  eligo=to  choose:  e=out,  and 
kffo=to  choose;  Ital.  eligibile.]  [ELECT.] 

1.  Fit  or  deserving  to  be  chosen;  worthy  of  choice, 
preferable. 

2.  Desirable,  suitable. 

3.  Fit  or  qualified  to  be  chosen  to  any  office  or 
position ;  legally  qualified  or  capable  for  election 
or  appointment.    (Generally  followed  by  for  before 
the  office  or  position.) 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  eligible  and 
preferable :  "  Eligible  or  fit  to  be  elected,  and  pref- 
erable to  be  preferred,  serve  as  epithets  in  the 
Bense^of^choose  and  prefer:  what  is  eligible  is  desir- 
able in  itself,  what  is  preferable  is  more  desirable 
than  another.  There  may  be  many  eligible  situa- 
tions out  of  which  perhaps  there  is  but  one  prefer- 
able. Of  persons,  however,  we  say  rather  that  they 
are  eligible  to  an  office  than  preferable."  (Crabb: 
EnQ.Synon.) 

eT-Ig-I-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  eligible ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  eligible ;  eligibility. 

Sl-Ig-I-bly5,  adv.  [Eng.  eligible);  -ly.]  In  a 
manner  deserving  or  fit  to  be  chosen  or  preferred ; 
suitably,  desirably. 

*8-lTke,  a.    [ALIKE.]    Like,  similar. 

•Sl'-I-mate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  elimo:  e=ont,  fully,  and 
Zima=a  file.]  To  polish,  to  render  smooth. 

e  lim   I  nant,  s.     [Lat.  eliminans,  pr.  par.  of 


elt'mtno.]    [ELIMINATE.] 

1.  Math.:  The  result  of  eliminating  n  variables 
between  n  homogeneous  equations  of  any  degree. 
Called  also  RESULTANT  (q.  v.). 

2.  Med. :  A  remedy  that  causes  absorption,  or  en- 
ables the  system  to  throw  off  deleterious  matter ; 
e.  y-,  the  iodides. 

8-lIm  -I-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  eliminatus,  pa.  par.  of 
elimino=tn  put  out  from  the  threshold,  to  publish : 
e=ont,  and  limen  (genit.  liminii)  =  &  threshold ;  Fr. 
tliminer.'] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*l.  Literally: 

(1)  To  thrust,  put,  or  cast  forth  out  of  doors. 
(Blount.) 

(2)  To  pass  over  the  threshold ;  to  pass  beyond. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  To  set  free  from  confinement,  to  set  at  large, 
to  discharge. 

"Eliminate  my  spirit,  give  it  range 
Through  provinces  of  thought  yet  unexplored." 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  690,  691. 
(2)  To  discharge,  to  throw  off,  to  vent. 
*(3)  To  publish  abroad.    (Blount.) 

(4)  To  get  rid  of ;  to  clear  away. 

"To  discharge  and  eliminate  the  errors  that  have  been 
gathering  and  accumulating." — Lotcth:  Isaiah  (Prelim. 
Disc.). 

(5)  To  leave  out  of  an  argument  or  consideration ; 
to  set  aside,  to  pass  over. 

*(6)  To  obtain  by  eliminating ;  to  elicit,  to  deduce, 
to  educe,  to  infer. 

"  Conclusions  which  all  are  glad  to  accept  after  they 
have  been  painfully  eliminated  by  others." — O.  W.  Holmes. 

II.  Algebra: 

1.  To  cause  a  quantity  or  quantities  to  disappear 
from  an  equation ;  to  remove  a  quantity  or  quanti- 
ties from  each  side  of  an  equation. 

2.  To  combine  several  equations  containing  sev- 
eral unknown  quantities,  so  as  to  deduce  therefrom 
a  less  number  of  equations  containing  a  less  num- 
ber of  unknown  quantities. 

8-lIm-I-na  -tion,  e.  [Fr.  Elimination,  from  Lat. 
eliminatus,  pa.  par.  of  elimino.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  expelling  or  thrusting  out  of 
doors ;  expulsion,  ejection. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  expelling  or  throwing 
oft ;  the  act  of  discharging  or  excreting,  as  by  the 
pores. 

(2)  The  act  of  leaving  out  of  an  argument  or  con- 
sideration ;  a  passing  over  or  by  as  of  no  account ;  a 
•etting  aside  as  unimportant. 

(8)  The  act  of  eliciting,  deducing,  or  inferring. 
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II.  Algebra: 

1.  Causing  a  quantity  or  quantities  to  disappear 
from  an  equation ;  removing  a  quantity  or  quanti- 
ties from  each  side  of  an  equation. 

2.  The  operation  of  combining  several  equations 
containing  several  unknown  quantities,  so  an  to 
deduce  therefrom  a  less  number  of  equations,  con- 
taining a  less  number  of  unknown  quantities. 

*e-lln  -guate  (gu  as  gw),  y.  t.  [Lat.  elinguatns, 
pa.  par.  of  elinguo=to  deprive  of  the  tongue:  e  = 
out,  and  /mg«a=the  tongue.]  To  deprive  of  the 
tongue.  It  was  an  old  punishment  in  English  law. 

•e-lln-gua'-tion  (gu  as  gw).  s.  [English  elin- 
guat(e);  -ion.]  The  act  of  punishment  by  cutting 
out  the  tongue. 

*e-llfi  -guld  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat.  elinguis:  e= 
out,  and  lingua  =  the  tongue.]  Not  having  the 
power  of  speech ;  tongue-tied. 

*e-liq'ua-ment  (liqua  as  Ilk  -wa),  s.  {Latin 
eliquamen,  from  eliquo  =  to  strain  or  drain.]  A 
liquid  expressed  from  fat  or  fat  fish  by  pressure. 

e-lI-Qua'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  eliquatio,  from  eliquo= 
to  liquefy,  strain  out:  e=out,  and  liquo=to  make 
liquid,  to  melt.] 

Chem.:  An  operation  by  which  a  more  fusible 
substance  is  separated  from  another  which  is  less 
fusible — namely,  by  the  application  of  a  degree  of 
heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  former  but  not  the  latter. 
Thus,  argentiferous  copper  is  melted  with  lead,  and 
the  alloy  is  cast  into  discs,  which  are  subjected  to 
a  gradually  increasing  heat :  the  silver  in  combina- 
tion with  the  lead  melts,  while  an  alloy  of  lead  and 
copper  remains  in  the  solid  state.  ( Watts :  Diet. 
Chem.) 

8-H'-Bion,  s.  [Lat.  elisio,  from  elisus,  pa.  par.  of 
elido=to  strike  out :  e=out,  and  l(edo=to  dash  ;  Fr. 
Elision ;  Sp.  elision ;  Ital.  eimone.]  [ELIDE.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

\.  Lit.:  Division,  separation.  In  the  same  sense 
as  II. 

'  Nor  praise  I  less  that  circumcision, 
By  modern  poets  called  elision." 

Swift:  Dean's  Answer  to  Sheridan. 

2.  Fig. :  A  cutting  apart  or  asunder ;  a  division  or 
separation  of  parts. 

"To  make  some  adumbration  of  that  we  mean,  the  inte- 
rior is  rather  an  impulsion  or  concussion  of  the  air,  than 
an  elision  or  section  of  the  same." — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 
(cent,  ii),  §  187. 

II.  Gram. :  The  cutting  off  or  suppressing  of  a 
vowel  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhythm  ;  as,  th'  attempt. 

S-1I  -s5r,  «.  [Fr.  (liseur—Si  chooser,  from  6li»er= 
to  choose.] 

Law :  One  of  two  persons  appointed  by  the  court 
to  return  a  jury,  when,  from  the  sheriff's  being  in- 
terested in  a  suit,  he  is  himself  disabled  from  so 
doing. 

"If  the  sheriff  be  not  an  indifferent  person,  as  if  he  be 
a  party  to  the  suit,  or  be  related  by  either  blood  or  affinity 
to  either  of  the  parties,  he  is  not  then  trusted  to  return  the 
jury,  but  the  precept  is  directed  to  the  coroners,  who  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  are  the  substitutes  of  the 
sheriff,  to  execute  process  when  he  is  deemed  an  improper 
person.  If  any  exception  lies  to  the  coroners,  the  precept 
shall  be  directed  to  two  clerks  of  the  court,  or  two  persons 
of  the  county  named  by  the  court,  and  sworn.  And  these 
two,  who  are  called  elisors,  or  electors,  shall  indifferently 
name  the  jury,  and  the  return  is  final;  no  challenge  being 
allowed  to  their  array." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  13. 

8-irte,  *e-lyte,  «.   [O.  Fr.] 

*1.  A  choice. 

2.  A  choice  or  select  body  or  number ;  the  pick, 
the  best  part ;  as,  the  elite  of  society. 

*e-llx',  v.  t.  [Latin  elixo  =  to  boil  thoroughly.] 
[ELIXATE.]  To  extract,  to  elixate. 

*e-llx'-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  elixatus,  pa.  par.  of  elixo— 
to  boil  thoroughly,  from  elixu»= sodden:  e=out, 
fully,  and  ite=lye  or  ashes.]  To  boil,  to  seethe,  to 
extract  by  boiling. 

*e-llx-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.elixatux,  pa.  par.  of  eKzo.] 
[ELIXATE.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  boiling  or  stewing  any- 
thing. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  digestion. 

e-llx  -Ir,  *e-ler-ir,  «.    [Arab,  el  iksfr=the  phi- 
losopher's stone.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  philosopher's  stone. 

"  A,  nay,  let  be,  the  philosopher's  ston, 
Elextr  cleped,  we  seken  fast  eche  on  ; 
For  had  we  him,  than  were  we  siker  ynow." 
Chaucer.  C.  I.,  16,830-2. 

2.  The  quintessenceor  refined  extract  of  anything. 

3.  Any    cordial    or    invigorating    substance    or 
essence. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 


ellagic-acid 


II.  Technically: 
*1.  A  Icheiny : 

(1)  The  liquor  with  which  alchemists  hoped  to 
transmute  metals. 

(2)  A  potion  or  draught  for  prolonging  life. 
2.  Medical: 

*(1)  A  tincture  with  more  than  one  base. 

(2)  A  compound  tincture  or  medicine  composed  of 
various  substances,  held  in  solution  by  alcohol  in 
some  form. 

'[  Elixir  of  love: 

(1)  Ord.Lang.:  A  decoction  of  the  seeds  of  the 
plant  described  under  (2).    It  is  made  in  Amboyna. 

(2)  Hot. :  Grammatophyllum.  ftpeciosuin,  a  fine  or- 
chid from  Java  and  the  adjacent  islands.    It  seems 
to  be  deleterious,  if  not  even  absolutely  poisonous, 
as  many  of  the  orchids  are. 

*e-llx  -Ir,  *e-llx'-er,  v.  t.  &  i.    [ELIXIR,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  compound  as  an  elixir. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  prepare  elixirs ;  to  practice  with 
elixirs. 

*e-llx-ly  -I-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  e=cr=o«t,  fully,  and 
Eng.  lixiviate  (q.  v.).J  To  lixiviate  or  refine 
thoroughly. 

*8-lIx-Iy-I-a -tion,  «.  [Pref.  e=cr=out,  fully, 
and  Eng.  lixiviation  (q.  v. ).]  A  complete  or  thorough 
process  of  lixiviation. 

ii-llz-a-beth'-an,  a.  [Eng.  proper  name  Eliza- 
beth, and  adj.  suff.  -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  or  her  time. 

Elizabethan-architecture,  s.  That  style  of 
architecture  which  prevailed  in  England  at  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  followea  immediately 
on  the  Tudor  style.  It  is  a  mixed  style,  combining 
debased  forms  of  the  Gothic  and  Italian  styles.  It 
is  also  sometimes  known  as  the  English  Renais- 
sance. 

elk,  «.  [Icel.  elgr;  Sw.  elg;  O.  H.  Ger.  elaho;  M. 
H.  Ger.  elch ;  Lat.  alces ;  Gr.  alke ;  Sansc.  rishya= 
a  kind  of  antelope.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  Moose  or  Moose  Deer,  the  Cervut 


along  their  outer  edges,  a  long  narrow  head,  small 
eyes,  long  hairy  ears,  a  large  mane,  the  throat  with 
long  hair,  a  rounded  body,  long  legs,  and  a  short 
tail.  It  is  found  in  this  country  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia.  It  is  hunted  for  its 
flesh,  which  is  prized  for  the  table,  while  the  skin 
may  be  tanned  into  good  leather. 

2.  Palceont. :  It  has  been  found  in  the  peat  bogs 
of  Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  (England)  and  Scot- 
land. A  specimen  has  been  foundatWalthamstow. 
near  London,  where  it  was  associated  with  the 
goat,  Celtic  shorthorn,  and  the  reindeer. 

IT  Irish  elk: 

PalfKont.:  Megaceros  hibernicus  (Owen),  a  fossil 
species  of  Cervidte  having  enormous  antlers ;  found 
in  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland,  in  the  brick-earths  of 
Ilford,  &c.,  in  Essex,  and  in  other  places.  Prof. 
Boyd  Dawkins  ranks  it  as  one  of  the  early  Pleisto- 
cene(  Mammalia  of  Britain,  and  considers  that  it 
continued  to  exist  nearly  to  the  historic  period, 
being  contemporary  with  palaeolithic  and  with 
neolithic  man. 

elk-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  A  North  American  cinchonaceous  plant. 
Hamiltonia  oleifera,  the  oil  nut,  of  which  elk-nut 
may  perhaps  be  a  corruption. 

ell,  *elle,  *elne,  s.  [A.  S.  eln  =  a  cubit,  cogn. 
with  Dut.  elle=&n  ell;  Icel.  alni;  Sw.  aln;  Dan. 
alen=an  ell;  Goth.  aleina=a  cubit:  O.  H.  Ger. 
elina;  M.  H.  Ger.  elne,  Ger.  eHe=an  ell ;  Lat.  ulna 
=  (1)  an  elbow,  (2)  a  cubit;  Gr.  olene=an  elbow.] 

1.  Lit, :  A  measure  of  length  varying  indifferent 
countries.    The  English  ell  is=45  in. ;  the  Scotch= 
3T2  in. ;  the  Flemish=27  in. ;  and  the  French=54  in. 
It  is  used  for  measuring  cloth. 

2.  Fig.:    Used   proverbially  to   express    a   long 
measure. 

11 'I  saw,'  he  wrote  to  Portland  the  next  day,  'faces  an 
ell  long.  I  saw  some  of  those  men  change  color  with  vex- 
ation twenty  times  while  I  was  speaking.'  " — l&acaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

el-lag'-Ic,  a.  [Fr.  ellagique,  pertaining  togalls. 
A  word  formed  by  Braconnot,  from  Fr.  ffa((e=gall, 
reversed,  and  suff.  -ique—Gt.  iArag=Lat.=-ici!S= 
Eng.  -tc.  (Sayce.)] 

Chem. :  Pertaining  to  galls  or  to  gallic  acid. 

ellagic-acid, ». 

Chem. :  CuHgOg.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  oxid- 
izing agents,  as  arsenic  acid,  iodine,  and  water,  &c., 
on  gallic  acid.  It  is  also  contained  in  bezoar  stones, 
which  are  dissolved  in  caustic  potash,  and  precipi- 
tated by  hydrochloric  acid.  Ellagic-acid  forms  a 
crystalline  compound  with  one  molecule  of  water; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 


fite,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wBrk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     n,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


ellagite 

el  -IVfcHe,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  ellag(ic)  (q.  v.) ;  -ite 
(Mill.)  (q.  V.).] 

Win.:  A  variety  of  Scolecito  (q.  v.}.  It  is  found 
in  yellowish  or  brownish  crystalline  masses,  pearly 
on  the  planes  of  cleavage. 

el  leb -8r-In,s.  [Fr.  ellfbore,  from  Lat.  hellc- 
borus— hellebore  (q.  v.) ;  suff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.  v.)-] 

Chem. :  A  resin  or  an  extremely  acrid  taste,  found 
in  Winter  Hellebore  (Helleborits  hiemalis). 

tel-ler,  s.    [ELDER.] 

-Bo/.:  (1)  The  alder,  Alnus  glutinosa;  (2)  The 
elder,  Sambucus  nigra. 

el-ling,  a.  [A.  S.  ellende,  clelcende  =  foreign, 
strange.]  [ELENGE.]  Lonely,  melancholy,  sepa- 
rated from  friends. 

*el-linge-ness,  *el-ling-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ellinqe; 
-ness.]  Loneliness,  melancholy,  dullness,  cheerless- 
ness. 

"This  shall  be  to  advertise  you  of  the  great  rllingnent, 
that  I  find  here  since  your  departing." — Henry  VIII.  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  Lett.,  p.  29. 

el-lip  86,  s.  [Dan.,  Ger.,  Fr.  &  Port,  ellipse;  Sw. 
ellipse  Sp.  elipse;  Ital.  ellisse;  Lat.  ellipsis;  Gr. 
elleipsis=a  leaving  behind,  leaving  out,  ellipse  (of 
a  word),  deficiency,  failure  .  .  .  the  conic  sec- 
tion called  an  ellipse  because  the  base  forms,  with 
the  base  of  the  cone,  a  less  angle  than  that  of  the 
parabola.] 

1.  Geom.  (Conic  Sections) :  A  plane  curve  of  such 
a  form  that  if  from  any  point  in  it  two  straight 
lines  be  drawn  to  two  given  fixed  points,  the  sum  of 
these  straight  lines  will  always  be  the  same.  These 
two  fixed  points 
are  called  the 
foci.  In  the  El- 
lipse A  B  c  D,  E 
and  F  are  the 
foci.  If  a  straight 
line  (E  Q  F)  be 
drawn  joining 
the  foci,  and  be  A 
then  bisected, 
the  point  of  bi- 
section is  called 
the  center.  The 
distance  from  the 
center  to  either 
focus  (E  QorQF) 
is  called  the  ec- 
centricity. The 

straight  line  (o  Q  H),  drawn  through  the  center  and 
terminated  both  ways  by  the  curve,  is  called  the 
diameter.  Its  vertices  are  o  and  H.  The  diameter 
A  c,  which  passes  through  the  foci,  is  called  the 
axis  major  or  major  axis;  the  points  in  which  it 
meets  the  curve  ( A  and  c),  the  principal  vertices. 
The  diameter  (B  D)  at  right  angles  to  the  major 
axis,  is  called  the  axis  minor,  or  minor  axis.  [See 
also  Abscissa,  Axis,  Latus  Rectum,  Normal,  and 
Subnormal,  Parameter,  and  Tangent.]  Practically, 
a  tolerably  accurate  ellipse  may  be  drawn  on  paper 
by  sticking  two  pins  in  it  to  represent  the  foci,  put- 
ting over  these  a  bit  of  thread  knotted  together  at 
the  ends,  inserting  a  pencil  in  the  loop,  and  pulling 
the  sheet  tight  as  the  figure  is  described.  The  im- 
portance of  the  ellipse  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
planets  move  in  elliptical  orbits,  the  sun  being  in 
one  of  the  foci — a  fact  which  Kepler  was  the  first  to 
discover. 

6l-llp  -Bis,  s.    [Gr.  ellipsis.]    [ELLIPSE.] 

1.  Gram.:  An  omission;  a  figure  by  which  one  or 
more  words  are  omitted,  which  the  hearer  or  reader 
can  supply. 

2.  Print. ;  Marks  denoting  an  omission  of  one  or 

more  words  or  letters :  as ,  or   .   .   .  ,  or   *   *   *  , 

as  k— a,  for  king,  &c. 

*3.  Geom. :  An  ellipse. 

el-Hps  6-graph,  el- lip  -to-grapli,  «.  [Gr. 
elleipsis=an  ellipse,  and  grapho=to  write,  to  draw.] 
An  instrument  for  describing  ellipses.  The  pins  or 
the  beam  traverse  in  the  slots  of  the  trammel,  each 
occupying'its  own  slot,  and  the  pencil  at  the  end, 
as  the  beam  revolves,  is  guided  in  an  elliptical  path. 
[TRAMMEL.] 

el-lip  -Bold,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  eUeipsis=an  ellipse,  and 
eido«=form.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geom. :  A  solid  figure  produced  by  the  revolution 
of  an  ellipse  about  its  axis.  The  earth,  generally 
said  to  bo  an  oblate  spheroid,  has  been  designated 
also  an  oblate  ellipsoid. 

B.  As  adj. ;   Pertaining  to  the  figure  described 
under  A. 

el-llp-sfiid  -9.1,  a.  [Eng.  ellipsoid;  -a!.]  The 
same  as  ELLIPSOID,  a.  (q.  v.) 

Sl-llp'-tlc,  *el-llp'-tlck,  Sl-llp'-tlc-al,  a.  [Fr. 
fllipticnte,  from  Gr.  elleiptikos.]  Having  the  form 
of  an  ellipse. 
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elliptic-chuck,  s. 

Turnery:  A  chuck  invented  by  Abraham  Sharp, 
for  oval  or  elliptic  turning.  [CHUCK.] 

elliptic-compasses,  s.  pi.  Compasses  or  other 
instruments  for  describing  not  a  circle  but  an 
ellipse.  The  simple  device  of  two  pins  and  a  thread, 
mentioned  under  ellipse,  is  the  simplest  form  of 
elliptic  compasses.  A  slightly  more  complex  one  is 
made  by  constructing  two  grooves  atright  angles  to 
each  other,  and  causing  two  pins  attached  to  a 
ruler  to  travel  in  the  grooves.  If,  then,  a  pencil  be 
attached  to  the  ruler  it  will,  when  the  latter  is  put 
in  motion,  trace  out  an  ellipse. 

elliptic-functions,  s.pl. 

Integral  Calculus:  A  class  of  integrals  represent- 
ing the  expression  for  the  arc  of  an  ellipse. 

elliptic-lanceolate,  a. 

Hot.*  rf-c. ;  Between  lanceolate  and  elliptic,  but 
tending  more  to  tho  former  than  to  the  latter. 

elliptic-leaf,  s. 

Sot.:  A  leaf  two  to  three  times  as  long  as  broad, 
and  with  the  angles  rounded  off.  The  same  as 
OVAL-LEAF  (q.  v.). 

elliptic-polarization,  s. 

Optics:  Polarization  which  causes  the  particles 
of  a  substance  to  describe  ellipses  around  their 
positions  of  rest,  the  planes  of  the  ellipses  being 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  ray,  and  their 
axes  equal  and  parallel.  It  arises  when  plane  po- 
larized light  suffers  reflection,  as  when  it  is  reflected 
from  gome  metals. 

elliptic- spring,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  spring  formed  of  a  number  of  bent 
plates  in  two  sets,  curved  apart  in  the  middle  and 
united  at  the  ends.  The  pressure  is  brought  upon 
the  middle  and  tends  to  collapse  them. 

elliptical-arch,  s. 

Arch.:  An  arch  having  two  foci  and  an  elliptical 
contour.  The  arches  of  London  Bridge  are  the 
finest  elliptical  arches  in  the  world ;  the  middle  one 
has  152  feet  span. 

elliptical-gearing,  s.    [ELLIPTICAL-WHEEL.  1 

elliptical-wheel,  a.  A  wheel  used  where  a 
rotary  motion  of  varying  speed  is  determined  by 
the  relation  between  the  lengths  of  the  major  and 
minor  axes  of  the  ellipses. 

el-lip  -tl-cal-l?,  adv.    [Eng.  elliptical;  -ly.] 

Gram. :  In  an  elliptic  manner,  so  as  to  constitute 
an  ellipsis. 

"'Looked  upon  as  dull*  [is]  elliptically  expressed  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  09.  The  sentence,  if  drawn  out  at 
length,  would  be,  'looked  upon  as  being  as  dull  as.'" — 
Hurd:  On  Addison,  vi.  179. 

If  Elliptical  polarized  light ;  [ELLIPTIC-POLARI- 
ZATION.] 

Sl-llp-tlC.'-I-t?.,  s.    [Fr.  eHipticUe.\    The  extent 

to  which  any  particular  ellipse  differs  from  a  circle ; 

in  other  words,  the  relative  lengths  of  its  two  axes ; 

the  amount  of  compression  of  an  ellipse,  whether  at 

the  equator  or  the  poles.    (Airy.) 
el-lip  -tft-graph,  s.    [ELLIPSOGRAPH.] 
elm,  *elme,  s.  &  a.    [A.  S,  elm;  cogn.  with  Out. 

o(m;  Icel.  dlmr;  Dan.  aim,  oelm;  Sw.  aim;  *Ger, 

elme,ulme;  Lat.  ulmus.'] 

A.  As  substantive : 
Botany : 

1.  Gen.:  The  botanical  genus,  Ulmus. 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  Either  the  Common  Elm  or  the  Wych  Elm. 
Their  wood  is  soft,  tough,  and  coarse.    It  is  used 
for  water-pipes  placed  beneath  the  ground,  and 
frequently  for  coffins.    A  substance  called  Ulmin 
exudes  from  the  elms,  but  is  not  confined  to  them. 

(2)  Any    species  of    the   genus   Ulmus.      About 
thirteen  are  known.     The  most  common  are  the 
English  elm  (Ulmus  campestris),  the  American  or 
white  elm  ( Ulmus  Americana),  and  the  slippery  or 
red  elm  ( U.  fulva). 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  elm,  or  in  any  way  pertain- 
ing to  it. 

If  (1)  American  elm:  Ulmus  Americana.  It  is 
found  from  New  England  to  South  Carolina. 

(2)  Broad-leaved  elm : 

(a)  Ulmus  latifolia  (Gerard),  now  called  U.  mon- 
tana. 

(b)Tilia  parvifolia.  This  has  no  real  affinity  to 
the  Elms.  (Colloq.  Eng.)  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

(3)  Common  elm:  Ulmus  campestris.  A  large  tree 
with  a  rugged  bark  found  in  woods  and  ascending 
in  some  cases  to  1,000  feet  on  the  mountain  sides. 
Its  native   regions  are   the   middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Siberia.    Its  inner  bark 
is  slightly  bitter  and  astringent,  demulcent,  and 
diuretic.  It  has  been  used,  though  with  little  effect, 
in  skin  diseases. 

(4)  English   elm:    The    same    as    Common   elm 
(q.  v.). 
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(f5)  Mountain  elm :  [Wych  elm.'] 
re)  Scotch  elm:  [Wych  elm.] 

(7)  Spanish   elm:   A  West   Indian    tree,    Cordia 
aeracanthus,  with  no  real  affinity  to  tke  elm.    It 
furnishes  good  timber. 

(8)  Wych,    Witch,    Scotch,     or     Mountain   elm: 
Ulmus  montana,  a  large  troo  with  larger  leavr.s 
than  those  of  No.  2,  wild  in  tho  north  of  England 
and  in  Scotland,  besides  being  naturalized  in  other 
parts  of  Britain.    On  the  Yorkshire  mountains  it 
ascends  1,300  feet.    It  is  native  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  Siberia.    (J.  />.  Hoofcerv&c.) 

(9)  Yoke  elm  (Gerard).       Carpinus  betulus,  the 
hornbeam.    According  to  Gerard,  yokes  were  for- 
merly made  of  the  wood.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

elm-galls,  s.pl.  Galls  on  the  different  species 
of  elm,  brought  on  by  the  puncture  of  Aptiisulmi. 
(Curtis.) 

tel'-mSn,  a.  [Eng.  elm;  suff.  -en.]  Of  elm,  or 
pertaining  to  it. 

el'-ml-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elm(is),  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  small  family  of  aquatic  beetles,  now 
more  commonly  called  Parnidae. 

61  -mis,  s.    [Gr.  hclmins=a  worm  (?).] 
Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Elmidw.  It  consists 
of   small  beetles  generally  found  adhering  to  the 
under  side  of  stones  lying  in  running  water. 

£l'-mS,  *Er-mo,  s.  [Ital.,  corrupted  from  St. 
Erasmus,  Bishop  of  Formiee,  a  town  of  ancient 
Italy,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletianj  in 
A.  D.  303.  He  is  invoked  by  Italian  sailors  during 
storms.]  (For  definition,  see  etymology.) 

"  What  gales  are  sold  on  Lapland's  shore, 
How  whistle  rash  bids  tempests  roar, 
Of  witch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite, 
Of  Erick's  cap  and  Elmo's  light." 

Scott:  Rokfby,  ii.  11. 

Elmo  s  fire,  Elmo's  light,  St.  Elmo's  fire,  «. 
A  fire  or  light,  probably  of  electric  origin ,  which  in 
certajn  states  of  tho  atmosphere  settles  on  tho  tops 
of  masts,  the  extremities  of  yards,  on  the  rigging, 
&c.,  in  ships  navigating  the  Mediterranean.  When 
two  were  visible  at  the  same  time,  the-ancients 
called  them  Castor  and  Pollux.  It  is  also  called 
Corposant  (q.  v.). 

6lm-yS  a.  [Eng.  elm;  -y.']  Abounding  with 
elms, 

"The  simple  spire  and  eltny  grange." 

T.  Warton:  Ode,  xi. 

*el~norne,  s.  [A.  S.  ellarn.  (Somner.)]  The 
Elder,  Sambucus  nigra  (q.  v.).  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*S-16-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  e=out,  away,  and  locatio 
=  a  placing;  Joco=to  place;  locus=&  place.] 

1.  A  placing  away,  a  removal  from  home. 
"When  the  child  either    by  general   permission,    or 

former  elocution,  shall  be  out  of  the  parent's  disposing." 
— Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience. 

2.  A  departure  from  usual  method ;  an  ecstasy. 
"In  all  poesy  (if  it  be  good  and  worthy)  there  must  be 

not  only  an  incitation,  and  commotion,  but  also  an  elocu- 
tion, and  emotion  of  the  mind." — Fotherby:  Atheomastix. 
p.  30. 

e-l6c'-U~lar,  a.  [Lat.  c=out,  without,  and  locu- 
/ws=a  cell,  a  compartment.] 

Bot. ;  Having  only  one  cell ;  not  divided  by  parti- 
tions. 

el-&-CU'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  elocutio,  from  elocutus, 
pa.  par.  of  eloquor=to  speak  out:  e=out,  and 
loquor— to  speak ;  Fr.  Elocution ;  Sp.  elocucion ;  Ital. 
elocuzione.J 

*1.  The  power  of  speaking;  speech,  articulation. 
"  Whose  taste,  too  long  forborne,  at  first  essay 
Gave  elocution  to  the  mute." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  748,  749. 

2.  The  art  of  speaking  in  public,  so  as  to  render 
the  discourse  most  effective  and  impressive  by  the 
use  of  appropriate  gestures,  and  modes  of  utterance 
or  delivery ;  -the  style 'or  manner  of  delivering  a  dis- 
course in  public. 

"  Fitch,  formed  for  tedious  elocution,  proves 
That  Swift  oils  many  a  spring  which  Harley  moves." 
Swift;  Upon  Himself. 

3.  The  power  of  expression  or  diction ;  the  choice 
of  appropriate  words  or  language  in  speaking. 

"Elocution  is  applying  of  apt  wordes  and  sentences  to 
the  matter."—  Wilson:  Arte  of  Rhetor ique,  p.  6. 

4.  The  power  or  art  of  clothing  thought  in  appro- 
priate and  elegant  written  language. 

"  The  third  happiness  of  this  poet's  imagination  is  elo- 
cution, or  the  art  of  clothing  or  adorning  that  thought  so 
found,  and  varied,  in  apt,  significant,  and  sounding 
words."— Dryden. 

5.  Eloquence,  eloquent  language. 

"When  graceful  in  the  senate  Godfrey  rose, 
And  deep  the  stream  of  elocution  flows." 

Brooke:  Tasso;  Jerusalem  Delivered,  i. 


boll,    boy ;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     5 ell ,     chorus,     chin ,     bench ;     go,     gem ;     thin,     this ;     Bin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  ~  1 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhttn.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


elocutionary 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  elocution, 
eloquence,  oratory,  and  rhetoric :  "  Thetlocutton  con- 
sists in  the  manner  of  delivery ;  th&eloquenre  in  the 
matter  that  is  delivered.  We  employ  elocution  in 
repeating  the  words  of  another;  we  employ  elo- 
quence to  express  our  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Elocution  is  requisite  for  an  actor;  eloquence  for 
a  speaker.  Eloquence  lies  in  the  person,  it  is  a 
natural  gift ;  oratory  lies  in  the  mode  of  expression, 
it  is  an  acquired  art.  Blietoric  is  properly  the 
theory  of  that  art  of  which  oratory  is  the  practice. 
Hut  rluttoric  may  be  sometimes  employed  in  the  im- 
proper sense  for  the  display  of  oratory  or  scientific 
speaking.  Eloquence  speaks  one's  own  feelings ;  it 
comes  from  the  heart  and  speaks  to  the  heart ; 
orator;/  is  an  imitative  art,  it  describes  what  is  felt 
by  another.  Rhetoricis  the  affectation  of  oratory. 
An  afflicted  parent  who  pleads  for  the  restoration 
of  her  child  that  has  been  torn  from  her  will  exert 
hor  c loquence;  a  counselor  at  the  bar,  who  pleads 
the  cause  of  his  client,  will  employ  oratory ;  vulgar 
partisans  are  fullof  rhetoric.  Eloquence  often  con- 
sists in  a  look  or  an  action ;  oratory  must  always  bo 
accompanied  with  verbosity.  There  is  a  dumb  elo- 
quence which  is  not  denied  even  to  the  brutes,  and 
which  speaks  more  than  all  the  studied  graces  of 
speech  and  action  employed  by  the  orator.  Be- 
tween eloquence  and  oratory  there  is  the  same  dis- 
tinction as  between  nature  and  art:  the  former 
can  never  be  perverted  to  any  base  purposes ;  it 
always  speaks  truth :  the  latter  will  as  easily  serve 
the  purposes  of  falsehood  as  of  truth."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

8l-6-Cu'-tipn-ar-f,  a.  [Eng.  elocution;  -ary.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  elocution. 

gl  6-CU'-tlOn  1st,  «.    [Eng.  elocution;  -i»f.] 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  in  elocution. 

2.  A  teacher  of  elocution  ;  a  writer  on  elocution. 
*el'-O-Cu~tIve,  a.    [Lat.  elocut(us),  pa.  par.  of 

eloquor;  Eng.  adj.  sufr.  -n>e.]  Having  tne  power  of 
eloquent  expression  or  language ;  eloquent,  elocu- 
tionary. 

8-16 -dS-a  (pl.  e-16-dS-se).  «.  [Gr.  helodes  = 
marshy,  fenny,  the  habitat  of  these  plants  being  in 
such  places.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  A  genus  of  Hypcricaceee,  the  typical  one 
of  the  tribe  Elodese.    In  tthis  country  a  stomachic 
tincture  is  prepared  (from  Elodea  virginica.     The 
Hypericum  etodes  is  by  some  referred  to  this  genus. 

2.  Pl. :  A  tribe  of  Hypericacew  (Tutsans)  in  which 
the  glands  alternate  with  the  bundles  of  stamens. 
(Lindley.) 

*e-16  -dl-».ng, s. pl.  [Gr.helodes  [ELODEA];  Eng., 
&c.,  pl.  suff .  -ions.] 

Zool. :  An  old  family  or  tribe  of  Chelonia,  com- 
prehending the  Marsh  Tortoises.  They  were  divided 
into  two  sub-families,  Cryptodere  Elodians  and 
Pleurodero  Elodians.  The  former  now  constitute 
the  family  Ohelydidee,  and  the  latter  Emydidve 
(q.  v.). 

*S-16  fte,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  elogium  =  &  word,  a 
short  inscription;  Gr.  ellogion,  from  logos=a  dis- 
course, a  word.]  A  funeral  oration  or  panegyric 
pronounced  in  public  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
some  illustrious  person  lately  deceased. 

*el'-6-&Ist,  «.  [Fr.  elogiste.]  One  who  delivers 
or  pronounces  an  eloge  or  panegyric  over  the  dead. 

"She  did  not  want  a  passionate  tlogist,  as  well  as  an 
excellent  preacher." — Wotton:  Bern.,  p.  366. 

•81--0-*?,  'el-6*-I-um,  *gl -6-fcIe,  s.  [Latin 
elogium.]  [ELOGE.J  A  panegyric,  praise,  eulogy. 

-'I  referre  such  scoffers  to  the  elagie  Alcibiades  gave  of 
hie  master." — Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  i.,  ch.  8. 

£  16  -him.  8.  [Heb.  Elohim,  pl.  of  Sloach-God; 
cognate  with  Syriac  Ilo,  Eloho,  and  with  Arabic 
Allah.] 

Hebrew  Theol. :  The  ordinary  name  of  God  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  is  rare  in  the  singular,  but 
occurs  in  the  plural  more  than  2,000  times.  There 
is,  however,  the  grammatical  anomaly  that  this 
plural  stands  as  the  nominative  to  a  singular  yerb. 
This  has  been  held  to  imply  that  in  the  Divine 
nature  there  is  a  certain  plurality  and  a  certain 
unity.  The  plural  has  been  called  also  the  plural 
of  majesty  (q.  v.).  It  is  generally  used  of  the  true 
God,  but  Jehovah  is  deemed  by  far  the  more  sacred 
name.  Unlike  Jehovah,  Elohim  may  be  applied  to 
false  gods  (Exod.  xix.  20,  xxxii.  31 ;  Jer.  ii.  11,  &c.) , 
to  spirits  or  supernatural  beings  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  13), 
and  even  to  kings,  judges,  and  magistrates,  who  are 
held  to  be  vicegerents  of  God  (Exod.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  8 ; 
Psalm  Ixxxii.  1).  El  is  probably  an  abbreviation 
of  Elohim,  though  Gesenius  and  others  have 
deemed  it  the  earlier  and  primary  word.  [EL.] 

£-16'-hIst,  8.  [Heb.  Elohim,  a  plural  of  excel- 
lence=God,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ist.] 

Biblical  Critician :  A  biblical  writer,  hypothetic- 
ally  assumed  to  have  penned  part  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, wh»  habitually,  if  not  even  exclusively,  used 
the  Hebrew  name  Elohim  for  God.  A  Belgian  or 
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French  physician  called  John  Astruc  (A.  D.  1684- 
1766),  first  called  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  the  name  given  to 
the  Divinity  is  Elohim,  while  in  other  portions  it 
is  Jehovah,  and  attributed  these  two  parts  to  dif- 
ferent writers.  His  view  has  been  universally 
accepted  by  critic?:  of  the  rationalistic  school,  and 
by  an  increasing  number  of  theologians  holding 
what  are  deemed  orthodox  views.  Others,  notably 
Hengsteuborg,  have  strongly  controverted  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Pentateuch  was  the  work  of  different 
writers.  Those  who  agree  with  Astruc  and  his 
school  call  the  one  hypothetical  author  the  Elo- 
liist ;  and  the  other,  the  Jehovist.  [GENESIS,  EXO- 
DUS, PEXTATEUCH.] 

"To  imitate  the  phraseology  of  the  Elohist."— Colenso: 
On  the  Pentateuch,  vi.  127. 

£l-6-hIst'-Ic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.,  Elohist;  -ic.] 

Biblical  Criticism :  Pertaining  to  the  hypothetical 
Elohist,  or  to  the  part  of  the  sacred  compositions 
of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author, 
haying  used  Elohim  as  the  name  of  the  Divine 
Being. 

"The  age  of  the  Elohistic  matter  in  Genesis  and  Exo- 
dus."—Colenso:  On  the  Pentateuch,  vL  116. 

*e-l<5in',  *e-161  ne,  *e-161  gne  (g  silent),  r.  t. 
[Fr.  £loigner,  from  Lat.  e/oncro=to  remove  far  off; 
Pr,  loin;  Lat.  *OH</us=long,  far.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  remove,  to  separate,  to  put  at 
a  distance. 

"They  shulde  eloigne  or  absent  themaelfe  from  their 
domesticall  affayres." — Xt'coll*:  Thucydides,  p.  45. 

2.  Law:  To  remove  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 
"After  judgment  in  the  action  brought  by  the  replevi- 

eor,  the  writ  of  execution  to  obtain  a  return  of  the  goods 
is  the  writ  de  retorno  habendo:  and,  if  the  distress  be 
eloigned,  the  defendant  shall  have  a  capias  in  witkernam ; 
but  on  the  plaintiff's  tendering  the  damages,  the  process 
in  witheniam  shall  be  stayed." — Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  16. 

*e-ltfin  -ate,  *g-16ign'-ate  (g  silent),  v.  t.  [Eng. 
eloin,  eloigne;  -ate.]  To  remove,  to  separate,  to 
Bonder. 

"Nor  Is  some  vulgar  Greek  so  far  adulterated,  and 
eloignated  from  the  true  Greek,  as  Italian  is  from  the 
Latin."—  Hoicell:  Instruct.  For.  Trav.,  p.  149. 

*e-HJln  -ment,*e-16"Ign'-ment  (g silent), s.  [Eng. 
eloin,  eloigne ;  -men/.]  A  removal  to  a  distance ;  a 
separation ;  remoteness. 

"He  discovers  an  eloignment  from  vulgar  phrases  much 
becoming  a  person  of  quality."—  Shenstone. 

*6-l5iig',  v*  t.  [Low  Lat.  elongo:  Lat.  e=out,  and 
longu$=\oug,  far.] 

1.  To  remove,  to  put  or  set  at  a  distance. 

41  By  seas  and  hills  elonged  from  thy  sight." 

Wyat.  The  Lover  prayeth  Venus. 

2.  To  put  off ,  to  retard,  to  delay. 

"  Upon  the  roof  the  bird  of  sorrow  sate 
Elonging  joyful  day  with  her  sad  note, 
And  through  the  shady  air  the  fluttering  bat 
Did  wave  her  leather  sails  and  blindly  float." 

Q.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Victory,  ii.  24. 

e-l5n'-gate,  v.  t.  &  i*  [Low  Lat.  elongatus,  pa. 
par.  of  elongo,  from  Lat.  e=out,  away,  and  longus= 
long,  far.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  remove,  to  put  or  set  at  a  distance  or  far- 
ther off . 

"  The  first  star  of  Aries,  in  the  time  of  Meton  the  Athe- 
nian, was  placed  in  the  very  intersection,  which  is  now 
elongated  and  moved  eastward  twenty-eight  degrees." — 
Browne.-  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  lengthen  out,  to  extend,  to  make  long  or 
longer. 

"  Frequent  and  thick,  o'er  all  his  limbs  were  seen 
Th'  elongated  papillae  of  the  skin." 

Cambridge:  The  Scriblertad,  bk.  Iii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  depart;  to  go  or  move  away;  to 
recede. 

"About  Cape  Frio  in  Brasilia,  the  south  point  of  the 
compass  varieth  twelve  degrees  unto  the  west ;  but  elon- 
gating  from  the  coast  of  Brasilia,  toward  the  shore  of 
Africa,  it  varieth  eastward."—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

e-l5A'-gate,  a.  [Low  Latin  elongatus,  pa.  par. 
of  elongo.} 

1.  Ordt  Lang.:  Lengthened,  prolonged,  extended, 
"Berosns  has  also  an  elongate  scutellum   and  dilate 

tibiae  and  tarsi."— Trans. :  Amer.  Philos.  Society  (1878), 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  118. 

2.  Hot.:    Lengthened,  as  if  stretched  out  artifi- 
cially. 

e-lon-ga'-tlon,  s. '  [Low  Latin  elongatio,  from 
elongatus,  pa.  par.  of  elongo;  Fr,  elongation;  Ital. 
elongazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  making  longer,  lengthening,  or  ex- 
tending. 

"To  this  motion  of  elongation  of  the  fibers  is  owing  the 
union  or  conglutination  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  when 
they  are  separated  by  a  wound."—  Arbuthnoti  On  Ali- 
ments. 


else 

2.  The   state   of   being  elongated,  extended,    or 

lengthened. 

8.  A  continuation,  an  extension. 

"  May  not  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land be  considered  as  elongations  of  these  two  chains?"  — 
Ptnkertun  (Webster). 

*4.  Departure,  removal,  recession, 

"Nor  then  had  it  been  placed  in  a  middle  point  but 
that  of  descent,  or  elongation."—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  iv. 

*5.  Distance;  tho  space  between  two  things;  the 
distance  at  which  one  thing  is  from  another. 

"The  distant  points  in  the  celestial  expanse  appear  to 
the  eye  in  so  wmiill  a  degree  of  elongation  from  another, 
as  bears  no  proportion  to  what  is  real." — (Jlmu'ill:  $> 
St-ientijlea,  ch.  ix. 

II.   Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  The  removal  of  a  planet  to  the  farthest 
distance  it  can  be  at  from  the  sun ;  commonly  taken 
notice   of  in   Venus   and    Mercury;    the   angular 
distance  of  a  planet  from  the  sun ;  apparent  depart- 
ure ~of  a  planet  from  the  sun  in  its  orbit. 

2.  Sura. :  An  imperfect  luxation,  when  the  liga- 
ment of  any  joint  is  so  extended  or  relaxed  as  to 
lengthen  the  limb,  but  yet  not  let  the  bone  go  quite 
out  of  its  place.    (Qitincy.) 

"Elmigationf  ore  the  effect  of  a  humor  soaking  upon  a 
ligament,  thereby  making  it  liable  to  be  stretched,  and 
to  be  thrust  quiteout  upon  every  little  force."—  Wiseman: 
Surgery. 

e-16  pe,  r.  i.  [Derived  from  Dut.  onf?oopen  =  to 
escape,  to  run  away;  cogn.  with  A.  S.  hled{>an; 
Eng.  leap ;  Sw.  IGpa ;  Dan.  lobe.] 

*1.  To  runaway,  to  break  away,  to  break  loose, 
to  escape  from  any  ties. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  treat  women  as  members  of  the 
body  politic,  since  great  numbers  of  them  have  eloped 
from  their  allegiance."— Add  is  on.-  Freeholder. 

2.  Specif. :  To  run  away  with  a  lover  or  paramour 
in  defiance  of  social  or  marriage  restraints ;  most 
commonly  applied  to  the  woman. 

"  The  fool  whose  wife  elopes  some  thrice  a  quarter, 
For  matrimonial  solace  dies  a  martyr." 

Pope.-  Satires,  iii.  150,  151. 

*3,  To  pass  away,  to  escape. 

"  Thy  strength  must  with  thy  years  elope, 
And  thou  wilt  need  some  comfort  to  assuage 
Health's  last  farewell,  a  staff  of  thine  old  age." 

Cowpi-r:  TinH'ininm,  876-78. 

*  4.  To  issue  readily  from  the  lips,  to  glide  softly 
and  musically. 

"Spenserian  vowels  that  elope  with  ease 
And  float  along  like  birds  o'er  summer  seas." 

Keats:  To  C,  Cowden  Clarke. 

e-16  pe-ment,  s.  [Eng.  elope;  -went.]  Theactof 
eloping;  a  running  or  breaking  away  from  just 
restraint  without  license ;  specif.,  the  running  away 
of  a  woman,  married  or  unmarried,  with  a  lover. 

"In  cases  of  elopement,  and  living  with  an  adulterer,  the 
law  allows  her  no  alimony."—  Slackstunt:  Cumment.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  15. 

S-16p'-Srt  8.   [Eng.  eZop(e), •-?»•.]   One  who  elopes. 
"  Making  you  an  eloper  with  a  duellist*" — Mad,  tfArblay: 
Cecilia,  ch.  ii. 

€1 -ops,  *.  [Lat.  elops,  ellops ;  Gr.  ellops,  clops; 
as  ad,/ecrtre=inute;  as  *u&s?.=  (l)  a  sturgeon,  (2)  a 
serpent.]  A  particular  kind  of  serpent  not  identi- 
fied. 

"Cerastes  horned,  hydrus,  and  flops  drear." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  I.  625. 

81'-6-qu?n9e,  s.  [Fr.  floqufnce;'Lat.  eloquentia, 
from  eloguens,  pr.  par.  of  eloquor=to  speak  out :  e  = 
out,  ana  loquor=to  speak;  Sp.  eloquencia;  Ital. 
etoquenza.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  eloquent ;  the  art  or  power 
of  expressing  thought  in  eloquent,  impressive,  and 
elegant  language ;  fluency  .and  elegance  of  diction. 

2.  Language  expressed  in  an  eloquent  manner: 
eloquent,  fluent,  or  elegant  language. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  eloquence  and  elocu- 
tion, see  ELOCUTION, 

Sr-6-quent,  a.  [Fr.  eloquent;  Lat.  eloquens,  pr. 
par.  of  eloquor=to  speak  out.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  expressing  thoughts   in 
fluent,  appropriate,  and  elegant  language;  endowed 
with  eloquence. 

2.  Full  of  eloquence ;  expressed  in  fluent,  appro- 
priate, and  eloquent  language. 

3.  Full  of  expression,  feeling,  or  interest. 

Sl'-d-quent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  eloquent;  -ly.J  In  an 
eloquent  manner;  with  eloquence. 

*Sl-rIch,  a.    [ELDRICH.]    Strange,  weird. 

"The  little  man  laughed  a  little  langh,  sharp  and 
elrich." — Lutton:  What  will  he  do  with  itl  bk.  vi.,  ch.  5. 


alles,  elles,  e;ye«=°therwise.] 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wgt,     here,     camel.    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t, 
or.     w8re,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh3,     sftn;     mate,     cub,    cUre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,     OB  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


elsewhat 


Other,  one  beside. 


1625 

2.  To    remain  ttnseen,   undiscovered,   or    unex- 


A    4.8  adi  or  pronoun :  Utner,  one  Danae.  -•   «>    mania   uuseeu,    uuuijiuurBrau,   u 

"Should  he  or  ,mv  ,ls<  geuoh,  he  will  find  evidence  of  plained  by ;  to  avoid  or  escape  the  researches  of. 
the  Divine  Wisdo,u."-//«;<-.  Oriaiu  of  ilankin.l.  3.  To  avoid,  shun,  shirk,  or  dodge. 

B  '       '  '  ^  difference   between  to  ehu.e    and  to 


1.  Otherwise. 

••  Els  she  hath  all  his  will." 

<;<)j;-fr:  C.  A.,  ii. 

2.  Beside,  besides,  in  addition. 

"  All  those  sights,  uud  ull  that  <.-(*  I  saw." 

Spenser:  F.  y.,  IV.  i.  29. 
*3.  At  cither  times. 

"  Bischopes  and  bachelors,  bote  maistres  and  doctours, 
LiKtrenin  London  in  lenteu  and  til'1*.'1 

P.  Plomuaa  (JVoi.),  »t 

C.  .!.•>'  conjiinc.:  Otherwise;  in  the  other  case  or 
event. 

"  The  othere  were  assoiled,  ••//<•*  it  were  wou." 

Hubert  ofGloucetter,  p.  663. 

'else -what,  s.  [English  else,  and  what.]  Other 
things ;  what  else. 

"  She  saw  on  crosses  and  elsewhat 
By  Stafford  so  set  out." 
HVlrii.T     AU'i'iu*  Enylaml,  bk.  xii.,  C.  Ixx. 

else  -where,  *elles-wlier,  adv 

where.] 

1.  In  any  other  place ;  in  any  place  else ;  anywhere 

2.  In  other  places ;  in  some  other  place. 

*els  whlth  -er,  *elles-wyd-er,  adv.  [Eng.  else, 
and  whither.]  In  some  other  direction;  to  some 
other  place ;  to  any  other  place. 

*else  -Wl§e,  adv.  [Eng.  else,  and  wise.]  In  a 
different  manner ;  otherwise. 

el-shin,  el'-sln,  s.   An  awl.    (Scotch.) 

"D'ye  think  I  was  born  to  sit  here  bragging  an  elshin 


escape,  see 

*e-lud  -I-ble,  a.  [English  elud(e) ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  eluded,  escaped,  or  avoided. 

E-luT,  s.    [Heb.  Elul;  in  Sept.  Gr.  Eloid.] 
Calendar:  The  sixth  month  of  tin-  Jewish  ecclesi- 
astical, and  the  twelfth  of  theircivil  year.    It  began 
with  the  new  moon  of  our  September. 

"  So  the  wall  was  finished  in  the  twenty  and  fifth  day  of 
the  month  Elul."—!ieh.  vi.  15. 

*e-lum  -t>at-ed.  a.  [Lat.  elumbis:  c=out,  ;«m- 
6tts=tho  loin,  and  adj.  suff.  -ated.]  Weakened  in 
the  loins ;  hipshot. 

e-ld  -§ion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  elusio,  from  Lat.  elusus, 
pa. par.  of  eludo.]  The  act  of  eluding;  an  escape 
by  still  or  dexterity ;  an  evasion ;  trickery,  fraud. 

"  An  appendix,  relating  to  the  transmutation  of  metals, 
detects  the  impostures  and  elusions  of  those  who  have 
[Eug.  else,  and  pretended  to  it." — Woodward:  Natural  History. 

e-lu  -Slve,  a.    [Lat.  elusus,  pa.  par.,  of  eludo.] 

1.  Practicing  or  given  to  elusion ;  eluding,  escap- 
ing ;  using  arts  to  escape ;  elusory. 

"  This  art,  instinct  by  some  celestial  power, 
I  tried,  elusive  of  the  bridal  hour." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xix.  160,  161. 

2.  Eluding  or  escaping  from  the  grasp. 

"  Hurled  on  the  crags,  behold  they  gasp,  they  bleed, 
And  groaning  cling  upon  th'  elttsire  weed." 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  iii. 

S-lu'-SIve-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  elusive;  -ly.]    In  an 


through  bend-leather!"— Scott:   Heart  of   Mid-Lothian,    elusive  manner ;  with  or  by  means  of  elusion. 

g-lu'-slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  elusive;  -ness.']  The 
quality  of  being  elusive ;  fondness  of  elusion  or 
avoiding. 

"His  elusiveness  of  all  ordinary  social  gatherings  had 
increased." — Masson:  He  Quincey,  p.  124. 


\ .,,,,  i  .,r.,,.  i   « 
[Named  after  J.  S. 


Sl-sholtz'-I-a,  s. 
Prussian  botanist.  1 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Elsholtzidae 
(q.  v.). 

el-sholtz'-l-dte,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  elsholtz(ia'), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idos.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Lamiacese,  tribe  Menthese. 

e-lu'-fl-date,  v.  t.  [Low  'La.t.elucidatus, pa. par. 


e-lu'-sor-I-ness.  s.     [Eng.  elusory;  -ness.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  elusory.  . 

e-lu'-sSr-JS  a.    [Low  Lat.  elusorius,  from  Lat. 
elusus,  pa.  par.  of  eludo.]     Tending  to  elude  or  de- 


of  elucido :  Lat.  e=out,  fully,  and  i«cid«s=bright ;    elusus,  pa.  par.  of  eludo.]     Tending  to  elude  or 
Fr.  elucider.]  To  make  clear,  or  plain,  or  manifest ;    ceive ;  fraudulent,  deceitful,  fallacious,  evasive. 
to  render  intelligible;  to  free  from  obscurities  or       "Religion  itself  had  been  elusory."— Taylor:   Kale  of 
doubt ;  to  explain,  to  demonstrate.    [LUCID.]  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi.,  §  60. 

'  It  confirms,  elucidates,  and  enforces  the  moral  law."—        *g-lu  te,  f.  *.     [Lat.  elutum,  sup.  of  e!«o=to  wash 

off :  e=eut,  and  Z«o=to  wash.]    To  wash  off  or  out. 


Hurd:  Works,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  4. 

K  For  the  difference  between  to  elucidate  and  to 
explain,  see  EXPLAIN. 


*e-lu'-trl-ate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  elutriatus,  pa.  par.  of 

.  elutrio=to  wash  out,  to  decant,  from  e(uo=to  wash 

g-lu-Cl-da -tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  eluci-  out:  e=out,  and  i«o=to  wash.]   To  purify  by  wash- 

datus,  pa.  par.  of  elucido.]  ing  and  straining  off  the  foul  matters  with  water: 

1.  The  act  of  elucidating  or  making  clear,  plain,  to  decant  liquid  from ;  to  cleanse  by  the  process  of 

or  manifest ;  demonstration,  explanation,  exposi-  elutriation. 
tion. 

"For  proof  and  further  elucidation  of  the  matters  com- 
plained of." — Burke:  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts. 


urifi- 


elutrio.]   The  act  or  process  of  elutriating.    

cation  by  washing,  when  the  water  carries  off  a 
I.  That  which  serves  to   elucidate,  explain,  or    lighteror  more  soluble  material  from  the  heavier 


make  clear. 

"  In  David  Blondel's  familiar  elucidations  of  the  euchar- 
istical  controversie." — Bishop  Tat/lor:  Heal  Presence,  §  12. 

e-lu  -cl-da-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  elucidat(e) ;  -ive.] 
Elucidating ;  explaining  or  making  plain  or  clear ; 
tending  to  elucidate ;  explanatory. 

"  Such  a  set  of  documents  may  hope  to  be  elucidative  in 


portion,  which  is  designed  to  be  saved.    It  differs 
from  Hxiviation  in  the  latter  respect.    (Knight.) 

*e-lux'-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  e=out,  and  luxatus.  pa. 
par,  of  luxo=tu  put  out  of  joint,  to  dislocate.]  To 
dislocate,  to  put  out  of  joint. 


ouuu.^o^u^-^u^^.,  ™,«™™..^,.»1...1«.«  ,  6~lu:5~a™,tlon.',s-     ITref.  <?,  and  Eng.   luxation 

various  respects."—  Carlyle:  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Crom-  (q.  V.).J     ihe  dislocation  or  pulling  out  of  joint  of 

uell,  i.  10.  a  bone. 

e-lu  -ci-da-t5r,  s.    [Eng.  elucidat(e)  ;  -or.]    One  el  -van   (1),  a.     [ELFIN.]     Of  or  pertaining  to 

who  elucidates  or  explains;  an  expositor,  an  ex-  elves. 


plainer,  a  commentator. 

"Obscurity  is  brought  over  them  by  the  course  of 
ignorance  and  age,  and  yet  more  by  their  pedantical 
elucidators." — Abbot. 

»e-lu-$I-da  -tBr-J5,  a.  [Eng.  elucidat(e) ;  -orj/.] 
Tending  to  elucidate ;  elucidating,  elucidative. 

*e-luC'-tate,  v.  i.    [Latin  eluctatus,  pa.  par.  of    Te 
eluctor.]    To  struggle  out ;  to  escape  by  struggling.       , 

*e-luo-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  eluctatio,  from  elucta- 
tus, pa.  par.  of  eluctor=to  struggle  out:  e=out, and 
luctor=to  wrestle,  to  struggle.] 

1.  A  struggle,  a  contest. 

2.  A  bursting  or  struggling  forth ;  an  escape, 
*e-lu  -cu-brate,  v.  i.    [Lat.  elucubro,  from  e= 

out,  and  lucubro=to  work  by  candlelight;  lux= 
light.]  To  work,  study,  or  write  by  night ;  to  work 
constantly  and  unceasingly. 


el  '-van  (2),  s.  &  a.    [Cornish=white  rock  (?).] 

A      ie  fnihsrnnfive  • 

~  As  ' 

Mining  :  A  granite  vein,  or  a  porphyritic  or  other 


B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  such  granitic  or  other 

el'-V9,n-ite,  8l'-v$.n-^te,  s,  [Cornish  elvan 
(q.  v.) ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Petrol. :  A  granitic  rock,  which  weathers  white, 
which  has  risen  in  dykes  penetrating  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks. 

*elve(l),s.    [ELF.]   An  elf. 

elve-locks,8.p(.    [ELF-LOCK.] 

elve(2),8.    [HELVE.] 


*e-lu-cu-bra'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  elucubro.]  The  act 
of  working,  studying,  or  writing  at  night ;  night- 
work.  [ELUCUBBATE.] 


Mech. :  The  shaft  or  handle  of  an  ax,  an  adze, 
pick,  or  mattock. 

el-vel-la •-$§-!,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  (h)elvetia,  and 


S-lude,  v.  t.  -[Lat.  eludo:  e=out,  and  Judo=to  Lat.  mas.  pi.  adj.  suff. -acei.] 

play:  Fr.  eluder;  Sp.  eludir;  Ital.  eludere.]  Bot.:  A.   sub-order   of   Fungales,   order  Ascomy- 

1.  To  escape  from  by  stratagem,  artifice,  or  dex-  cetes. 

terity ;  to  evade.  el-ven,  «.    [Corrupted  from  A.  S.  ellan=the  elm 

"Had  with  difficulty  eluded  the  vengeance  of  the  court."  (?).]    The  common  Elm,  Ulmus  campestris.    (Brit- 

— Maeaulay:  Hist.  Eno.,  ch.  v.  ten  &  Holland.) 


elytrine 

SI  -ver,  s.  [A.  S.  eel  =  an  eel;  second  element 
doubtful.]  A  young  eel,  especially  a  young  conger 
or  sea  eel. 

elv'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  elv(es) ;  -ish.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  elves ;  elfish  ;  mischievous. 

"His  palfrey  felt  the  weight 
Of  that  ill-omened  elvish  freight." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  ilitmtrel,  iv.  12. 
'elvish-marked,  a.    Marked    by    the    elves   or 
fairies. 

"  Thou  elvish-mark' d,  abortive,  rooting  hog." 

Shaketp.:  Kichanl  III.,  i.  3. 

elv  -Isfc-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  elvish ; -ly.]  In  manner 
of  elves  ;  like  an  elf ;  mischievously. 

el-wand,  eln'-wand,  s.  [Eng.  el(l),  eln,  and 
teofKl.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :   An   instrument   for   measuring ; 
properly  one  an  ell  in  length. 

"  Ane  burges  may  haue  in  his  house,  ane  measure  for 
his  cornes,  ane  elnwand,  anestane,  ane  pound  to  wey." — 
Hitrrow  Lawes,  ch.  Iii. 

2.  Astron.:  The  constellation  called  Orion's  Girdle 
or  Belt ;  also  called  the  King's  Ellwand. 

"  The  Son,  the  seuin  sterues,  and  the  Charlewane 
The  Elwand,  the  elementis,  and  Arthuris  huffe." 

Doualas:  Virgil,  289,  b.  3. 

el-^-dpr  -Ic,  a.  [Fr.  elydorique,  from  Gr.  elaion 
=olive-oil,  and  /iydor=water.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
mode  of  painting  invented  by  Vincent,  of  Monfr> 
pelier,  intended  to  combine  the  fresh  appearance  of 
water-colors  and  the  mellowness  of  oil-painting. 
The  vehicle  for  the  pigments  is  an  emulsion  of  oil 
and  water  with  the  intervention  of  a  gum  or  mucr 
lage. 

el'-f-mus,  s.  [Gr.  elymos=  ...  a  kind  of 
grain,  from  e£yo=toroll  round ;  because  the  fruit  is 
rolled  up  in  the  palea.] 

Botany :  Lyme-grass ;  a  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe 
Hordeaa.  Elymus  avenarius  is  three  to  six  feet 
high,  with  a  stout  creeping  stoloniferous  root-stalk, 
rigid  pungent  leaves,  and  acuminate  awnless 
glumes.  It  grows  on  sandy  seashores.  It  is  found 
in  this  country  and  in  Northern  Asia.  It  is  use- 
ful in  binding  together  the  loose  material  of  sand 
dunes. 

e-iy-na,  s.    [Gr.  elya=to  roll  round.] 

Bot . :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Elyneffi  (q.v.) . 

e-iy  -ne-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eZj/»(a),and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cyperaceee. 

e-l?f|  -I-a,  «.  [Lat.  etysras=pertaining  to  Elys- 
ium, the  place  of  bliss.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Moflusks,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Elysiadse  (q.  v.).  Found  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Mediterranean. 

8-l?-§I  -a-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elysia,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -(i)dce.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Nudibranchiate  Gasteropoda, 
unarmored  and  snail-like,  with  no  distinct  mantle 
or  breathing  organ,  a  single  series  of  lingual  teeth, 
and  the  sexes  united.  It  contains  five  genera. 

t-\f  -§lan,  or  fi-l^f  -I-9,n,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Elysius; 
Gr.  E(j/sios=pertaining  to  Elysium  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Elysium. 

"  Til  wait  his  coming  in  th'  Elysian  fields." 

Smith:  Phcudraand  Hippolitui,  ill. 

2.  Fig, :  Yielding  the  greatest  delight  and  pleas- 
ure ;  exceedingly  delightful. 

"  Paradise  and  groves 
Elysian,  Fortunate  Fields— like  those  of  old." 

Wordsworth:  Recluse. 

B.  Assubst. :  Paradise,  the  abode  of  the  blessed 
after  death. 

"Hell  and  Elysian  swarm  with  ghosts  of  men." 

Marlotoe:  1  Tamburlaine,  v.  2. 
fc-1^5  -I-fim,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Elysion.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Mythol. :  The  abode  of  the  blessed  after 
death.    Homer  places  it  on  the  west  border  of  the 
earth,  near  to  Ocean ;  favored  heroes  passed  thither 
without  death,  and  lived  happy  under  the  rule  of 
Rhadamanthus  (Odyss.  iv.  564).  Hesiod  and  Pindar 
place  it  in  the  Islands  of  the  Happy.    From  these 
legends  arose  the  fabled  Atlantis. 

2.  Fig. :  A  place  or  state  of  perfect  happiness  and 
bliss. 

"  Such  things  the  bard  relates, 

Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlocked  Elysium's 
gates."  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  18. 

e-iy  -tra,  s.  pi.    [ELYTKON.] 

S-iy  -trl-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  elytrum  (q.  v.), 
and  Lat./orma=form,  shape.]  Shaped  like  one  or 
both  of  a  beetle's  elytra. 

e-ly"-trine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  elytrum;  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  The  horny  substance  or  material  of  which 
a  beetle's  elytra  are  composed. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jo~wl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     (bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as, ;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    pn  --  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  sh^n.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -,lon,      -gion  =  zbfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


elytrocele 

8-iy  -tr6-9ele,  ».    [Gr.  elytron  =  a  sheath  [ELY- 
TBON],  and  fce(e  =  a  tumor.] 
JA'i  i. :  A  tumor  in  the  vagina,  vaginal  hernia. 

8-iy'-tr6ld,  a,    [Gr.  elytron~&  sheath,  and  <  idos 
=form.] 
Anal. :  Sheath-like,  resembling  a  sheath. 

S-ly-tron,  e-iy  -trfim  (pi.  e-iy  -tr») ,  s.  [Greek 
efyfro?i=a  cover,  a  covering,  the  sheath  of  a  beetle's 
Wing;  eZ]/o=to  roll  round.] 

Entomology : 

1.  (Generally  pi.) :  The  horny  sheaths  which  con- 
stitute the  anterior  wings  of  the  order  Coleoptera 
(Beetles) .    They  afford  a  protection  to  the  posterior 
or  membranous  pair  folded  up  beneath  them  when 
the  insect  is  at  rest.    Hence  they  are  sometimes 
called  wing-covers  or  wing-cases.    In  most  cases 
the  elytra  cover  the  abdomen  above,  but  in  the 
Brachelytra  they  are  too  short  to  do  this.    When 
elytra  are  hard  and  opaque  at  their  base,  but  mem- 
branous at  their  extremities,  they  are  called  heme- 
lytra.    (Owen,  &c.) 

2.  The  scales  or  plates  on  the  back  of  Aphrodite, 
the  Sea-mouse,  an  annelid.    (Nicholson.) 

te-ly-trfc-plas'-tlc,  a.    [Gr.  elytron=a  sheath; 
j>Ias(os=formed,  molded,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.] 
Sura.:   Pertaining  or   relating    to    elytroplasty 

(q.  v.). 

t8-iy-tr6-plas  -t? ,  s.  [Fr.  flytroplastie,  from 
Gr.  elytron=&  sheath,  and  p(»sso  =  to  form,  to  mold.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  by  which  some  part  of  the 
vagina  may  be  restored. 

te-iy-tror'-ra-phy5,  «.  [Fr.  tlytrorrhaphie,  from 
Gr.  elytron=a  sheath,  and  rhaphe=a  seam  ;  rhapto 
=to  sew.] 

Surg.:  An  operation  by  which  part  of  the  vagina 
Is  sewed  to  repair  a  fissure,  or  when  the  uterus  has 
fallen. 

6-iy-trnm,  s.    [Lat.]   [ELYTRON.] 

el'-ze-vlr,  «.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  a  noted 
family  of  printers  and  publishers  in  Amsterdam, 
who  nourished  from  1595  to  1680,  and  whose  works 
are  highly  prized  for  their  elegance  and  accuracy. 

elzevir-cditions,  s.  pi. 

Bibligg.:  Editions  of  the  classics,  Ac.,  published 
by  the  Elzevir  family. 

elzevir-type,  s. 

Print.:  A  kind  of  type  consisting  of  tall,  thin 

letter*. 

ELZEVIR  TYPE. 

'em,  pro.   [A  popular  contraction  of  them  (qiv.).] 

8m,  s.    [From  the  letter  m.] 

Print. :  The  square  of  the  body  of  a  type.  As  the 
"  m  "  in  early  fonts  had  a  square  body,  it  became  a 
unit  of  measure  for  compositors'  work.  A  column 
Of  this  book  is  56Vi  enwlong  and  14  ems  broad  (pica). 

em-|  pref.  The  form  which  the  prefixes  en,  in 
sometimes  take  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  6, 
an  m,  or  a  p. 

*S-ma9'-§r-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  emocerafaw=emaci- 
ated :  e=out,  fully,  and  macer=thin,  lean.]  [EMA- 
CIATE.] To  waste  away  j  to  make  lean ;  to  emaciate. 

»e-mac  -Sr-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [EMACEB- 
ATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  lean  or  emaciat- 
ing; emaciation. 

*e-ma9-Sr-a  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  emaceratus.]  The 
act  or  process  of  cmaeerating ;  the  state  of  becom- 
ing emaciated ;  emaciation. 

e  ma' -9!  ate  (or  f I  as  shl),  v.  t.  &.  i.  [Lat.  enm- 
eiatus,  pa.  par.  of  emacio=to  make  thin:  e=out, 
fully,  and  macies— leanness ;  mocer=thin,  lean.] 
[EMACEEATE.] 

*A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  lose  flesh  or  become  lean  ; 
to  waste  away ;  to  reduce  to  leanness. 

"A  cold  sweat  bedews  his  emaciated  cheeks." — Knox: 
Christian  Philosophy,  §  56. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  waste  or  pine  away ;  to  become 
emaciated ;  to  lose  flesh ;  to  be  reduced  to  leanness. 

"He  [Aristotle]  emaciated  and  pined  away  in  the 
anxious  enquiry  of  its  reciprocations." — Brown*:  Vu, 
Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xiv. 

S-ma'-$I-ate  (or  el  as  Shi) ,  a.  [Lat.  emaciatus.] 
Wasted  away,  thin,  reduced  to  leanness :  emaci- 
ated. 

*S-ma'-9l-at-Ing  (or  cl  as  shl),  pr.  par.,  a.&i. 
[EMACIATE,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Terb.) 

0.  At  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making  ema- 
ciated ;  the  state  of  becoming  emaciated. 
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e-ma-9i-a'-tlon  (or  9!  as  shl),  ».  [Lat.  emaci- 
atus.  ] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  emaciating  or  making 
lean. 

2.  The  state  of   becoming  lean  or  emaciated ;   a 
wasting  or  pining  away. 

3.  A  state  of  being  emaciated,  wasted  away,  or 
leanness. 

"  Searchers  cannot  tell  whether  this  emaciation  or  lean- 
ness were  from  a  phthisis  or  from  a  hectic  fever."— 
Oraunt:  Bills  of  Mortality. 

•e-mac -u-late,  v,  t.  [Latin  emaculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  emaculo:  e=ont,  from,  and  macula  =  a 
stain.]  To  clear  from  blemishes  or  faults ;  to  cor- 
rect ;  to  amend. 

11  Pichena  and  others  have  taken  great  pains  in  emactt- 
lating  the  text."— Hale:  Remains,  p.  273. 

•e  mac-u-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  emaculatus.]  The 
act  or  process  of  cleansing  from  blemishes  or  faults ; 
correction,  emendation. 

e-mail  -om-brant,  s.  [Fr.  £»mi7=<>namel,  and 
ombrant,  pr.  par.  of  ombrer—to  shade.]  A  process 
which  consists  in  flooding  transparent  colored  glass 
over  designs  stamped  on  earthenware  or  porcelain. 
A  plane  surface  is  thus  produced,  in  which  the  cav- 
ities of  the  design  appear  as  shadows  of  various 
depths.  The  process  was  introduced  by  the  Baron 
A.  de  Tremblay,  of  Melun. 

•Sm'-a-nant,  *em  -a-nent,  a.  [Lat.  emanans, 
pr.  par.  of  emano= to  flow  out>]  Flowing  or  issuing 
out  from  something  else ;  emanating;  passing  into 
an  act  from. 

em'-a-nate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  emanatus,  pa.  par.  of 
emano=to  flow  out :  e=ont,  and  mano=to  flow.  Fr. 
£maner(  Sp.  emanar;  Ital.  emanare.] 

1.  To  issue  or  flow  from,  as  a  source ;  to  proceed 
from:  as,  Light  emanates  from  the  sun. 

2.  To  issue   or  proceed   from   as   the  origin  or 
source ;  to  take  origin  or  rise ;  to  spring,  to  issue. 

*8m'-a-nate,  a.     [Lat.  emanatus,   pa.  par.  of 
emano.']    Issuing,  proceeding,  emanating. 
em'-a-nat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [EMANATE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  A*  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  issuing  or  pro- 
ceeding out;  emanation. 

Sm-a-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  emanatio,  from  emana- 
tus, pa.  par.  of  emano:  Fr.  emanation;  Sp.  emana- 
cion;  Ital.emanazione.J 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  issuing  or  proceeding  from 
something  else,  as  from  a  source  or  fountain-head. 

2.  That  which  emanates,  issues,   flows,   or  pro- 
ceeds from  something  else,  as  from  a  source;  an 
efflux. 

"  From  the  boy  there  came 
Feelings  and  emanations — things  which  were 
Light  to  the  sun  and  music  to  the  wind." 

Wordsworth:  Xichael. 

II.  Phil. :  A  system  of  philosophy  which  teaches 
that  all  existences  have  successively  emanated  from 
God. 

•em'-a-nat-Ive,  a.  [Eng.emanat(e);  -ice.]  Em- 
anating, issuing,  proceeding. 

•em'-a-nat-Ive-lf,  adv.  [Bag.  emanatipe;  -ly.J 
By  way  of  emanation ;  after  the  manner  of  an  ema- 
nation. 

»6m  -a-na-tSr-f,  a.  [Eng.  emanat(e) ;  -ory.]  Of 
the  nature  of  an  emanation ;  emanative. 

"Which  we  may  in  some  sense  call  substance,  though 
but  secondary  or  emanatory." — B.  More:  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

e-manche,  e-maunche,  «.    [MANCHE.] 
6-man'-9l  pate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  emancipatut,  pa. 
par.  of  emancipo=to  set  free:  c=out,  and  mancipo 
=  to  transfer  property ;  manceps  (genit.  mancipis)  = 
one  who  acquires  property:  manu=in  the   nand, 
and  capio=to  receive.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  set  free  from  slavery  or  servitude ;  to  re- 
store to  freedom  from  a  state  of  bondage ;  to  manu- 
mit. 

"  By  the  Twelve  Tables,  only  those  were  called  unto  the 
intestate  succession  of  their  parents  that  were  in  the 
parents'  power,  excluding  all  emancipated  children." — 
Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

2.  To  set  free  from  anything  which  holds  in  bond- 
age, or  acts  as  a  restraint,  or  restriction  of  any 
kind  ;  to  release  from  any  controlling  power  or  influ- 
ence. 

"How  from  many  troublesome  and  slavish  imperti- 
nences, grown  into  habit  and  custom  .  .  .  he  had 
emancipated  and  freed  himself." — Evelyn:  Acetaria, 

II.  Scots  Law:  To  liberate  or  release  from  pa- 
rental authority. 


emarginated 

*e-man  -9l-pate,  a.  [Lat.  emancipatus,  pa.  par. 
of  ematidpo  =  to  emancipate  (q.  v.}.]  Emanci- 
pated, freed,  sot  free,  restored  to  freedom. 

"We  have  no  slaves  at  home.  Then,  why  abroad? 
And  they  themselves,  once  ferried  o'er  the  wai-e 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loosed." 

Camper:  Task,  ii.  37-9. 

8-man'-9l-pat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a,  &  s.  [EMANCI- 
PATE, t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  #  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  setting  free  or  restoring 
to  liberty ;  emancipation. 

e-man  -9l-pat-er,  s.    [EMANCIPATOE.] 

e-man-9l-pa'-tion,  s.  [  Lat.  emancipatio,  from 
emancipatus,  pa.  par.  of  ema?icrpo=to  emancipate 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  petting  free  or  releasing  from  slavery, 
bondage,  or  servitude ;  a  restoring  to  freedom  or 
liberty. 

2.  The  state  of  being  emancipated,  freed,  or  re- 
leased from  any  bond  or  restraint. 

"Obstinacy  In  opinions  holds  the  dogmatist  in  the  chains 
of  error,  without  hope  of  emancipation." — Glanvill:  Scep- 
sis Scientiflca,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  The  act  of  freeing,  releasing,  or  delivering  from 
any  bond,  restraint,  or  controlling  power  or  influ- 
ence. 

II.  Scots  Law :  The  setting  free  or  liberation  of  a 
child  from  parental  authority. 

TT  Emancipation  Proclamation: 

American  History:  The  proclamation  issued  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  declaring  the  negro 
slaves  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
free.  There  were  two  documentsof  this  nature  issued 
by  the  President,  one  (the  preliminary)  being  given 
to  the  public  on  Sept.  22, 1862,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  to  take  effect  on  Jan.  1, 1863.  On  this  latter 
date,  the  success  of  the  Union  arms  seeming  to  war- 
rant such  a  course,  he  issued  the  final  proclamat  ion, 
in  which  he  designated  ten  states  or  parts  of  states 
as  beinginastateof  rebellion  against  the  Union, and 
decreed  that  in  the  territory  so  designated  slavery 
was  forever  abolished.  Although  there  had  been  a 
tacit  acquiescence  to  this  proposition,  it  was  not 
until  two  years  had  passed  that  Congress  gave  its 
assent  to  a  measure  to  put  the  matter  before  the 
country.  To  this  end,  on  Jan.  31, 1865,  two  mouths 
before  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  Congress 
by  joint  resolution  passed  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment, and  ordered  that  it  be  submitted  to  the  states 
for  ratification.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  twenty- 
seven  ont  of  thirty-six  states— more  than  the  re- 
quired two-thirds — had  ratified  the  amendment,  and 
negro  slavery  was  a  thing  of  the  past  in  America. 

IT  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act: 

Eng.  Law  &  Hist.:  The  Act  10  George  IV.,  c.  7, 
which  obtained  the  royal  signature  on  April  13, 1829, 
and  removed  the  most  galling  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic disabilities;  so  that  they  felt  all  the  joy  of 
slaves  emancipated  from  bondage ;  hence  the  popu- 
lar name  of  the  act.  [ROMAN  CATHOLICISM.] 

8-man-9l-pa'-tlon-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  emancipation; 
-ist.]  An  advocate  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 

8-man  -9l-pat-Sr,  e-man  -9l-pat-er,  «.  [Lat.] 
One  who  emancipates ;  an  emancipationist. 

"Let  us  review  and  refute  the  sophisms  of  both;  and 
first  of  the  emancipators." — Merits  of  the  Catholics,  Ac., 
p.  368. 

*8-man  -9l-plst,  *.  [A  contr.  of  emancipationist.'] 

1,  An  emancipationist. 

2.  In  New  South  Wales,  a  convict  who  had  been 
pardoned  or  emancipated. 

*8-ma'ne,  v.  i.  [Fr.  fmaner,  from  Lat.  emano.'] 
[EMANATE.]  To  issue  or  flow  out,  to  proceed,  to 
emanate. 

"  Give  this  commission  to  the  spirits  which  emanetl  from 
him." — Sir  W.  Jones:  Myth.  Poetry  of  Persians  and  Hindus. 

6-mar'-9ld,  a.  [Pref.  e  (inteus.),  and  Lat.  mar- 
ceo=to  droop,  to  wither.] 

Bot. :  Withered,  flaccid,  wilted. 

*8-mar'-ftIn-ate,  v.  t.  [EMAEOINATE,  a.]  To  take 
away  the  edge  or  margin  of. 

8-mar'-gIn-ate,  o.  [Lat.  emarginatus,  pa.  par. 
of  emargino :  e=out,  away,  and  margo  (genit.  mar- 
sinis)=an  edge,  a  margin.] 

Bot.,  Entom.,  err. .'  Notched  or  indented  at  the 
tip,  as  if  a  part  had  been  cut  out  of  the  margin. 
Example,  the  leaf  of  the  box-tree  or  shrub  (Buxus 
sempervirens),  (Lindley.) 

"Anterior  angles  obtusely  rounded,  apex  emarginate, 
surface  sparsely  punctured." — Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  So- 
ciety (1873),  p.  124. 

g-mar'-gln-at-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [EMAEOIN- 
ATE, v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  EMAEOINATE,  a.  (q. v.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;      we,     wet,     Here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,    wh8.     sin;    mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;    try,    Syrian.     ».    ce  =  e;    ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


emarginately 

e-mar  -gln-ate-lf ,  adv.  [Eng. emarginate ;  -ly.] 
[n  an  emargiuate  manner ;  with  a  notch  at  tho  apex. 

e-mar-gin-a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  emarginat(f),  and 
suff.  -ion.!  The  act  of  notching  or  indenting  the 
piarpiu  ;  tuo  state  of  being  so  notched  or  indented. 

"  In  Berosus  the  sixth  abdominal  segment  is  always  vis- 
ible in  the  eiiuirtriit'if inn  of  the  fifth." — Trans.  Amer. 
Philos.  Society  (1873),  p.  118.' 

e-mar-gla  -U-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Latin  emargin- 
<l<us=notched.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  mollnsks  having  shells  with  a 
notch  upon  the  anterior  margin.  Forty  recent  spe- 
cies are  Known,  and  forty  fossil. 

e  mas  -cu-late,  r.  (.  &  «'.  [Lat.  emasculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  emasculo=to  castrate:  e=out,  away,  and 
mosCK(«s=male ;  mas=a  male.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  castrate,  to  geld,  to  deprive  of  virility 
or  procreative  power. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  deprive  of  manliness  or  masculine  strength, 
power,  or  spirit ;  to  eff eminate ;  to  weaken. 

"  England !  the  time  is  come  when  thou  shouldst  wean 
Thy  heart  from  its  emasculating  food." 

Wordsworth:  Sonnet  to  Liberty. 

2.  To  expurgate  or  remove  indecencies  or  coarse- 
ness from  a  book ;  to  free  from  obscenity  or  coarse- 
ness. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  effeminate  or  emascu- 
lated. 

"  Few  or  rather  none  which  have  emasculated  or  turned 
women." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

*e-mas -cw-late,  a.  [Lat.  emasculatus,  pa.  par. 
of  emasculo.] 

1.  Emasculated,  unmanned;  deprived  of  vigor  or 
strength. 

"  The  harassed,  degenerous,  emasculate  slave  is  offended 
with  a  jubilee,  a  manumission." — Hammond:  Works,  iv. 
615. 

2.  Feeble,  effeminate,  weak. 

"  Store  enough  of  Buch  emasculate  theology  as  this! " — 
Hammond:  Works,  iv.  671. 

e-mas'-cu-lat-Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [EMASCU- 
LATE, «.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  castrating  or  depriving 
of  strength  and  vigor ;  emasculation. 

e-mas-cu-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  emasculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  emasculo.] 

1.  The  act  of  castrating  or  depriving  of  virility. 

2.  The  act  of  depriving  of  manly  vigor,  strength, 
or  spirit ;  a  rendering    effeminate  weak,  or  spirit- 
less. 

3.  The  act  of  clearing  or  freeing  from  obscenities 
or  coarseness ;  expurgation. 

4.  The  state  of    being  emasculated;   effeminacy, 
womanish  softness. 

6~mas'-cu-la-t5r,  s.  [Eng.  emasculat(e) ;  -or.] 
One  who  or  that  which  emasculates. 

*e-mas -CU-la-tSr-y",  a.  [Eng.  emaeculat(e') ; 
-on/.]  Tending  to  emasculate ;  emasculating. 

*Sm-bag ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bag  (q.  v.).] 
To  encase  in  a  bag. 

"  Mad  t'  embag  their  limbs  and  leap  it  beautifully." 
Tennant:  Anster  Fair  (1812),  o.  ii.,  St.  13. 

*em-ba  le,  *em-ball,  *em-bayle,  v.  t.  [Fr.  em- 
baller:  em=in,  and&a£le=a  ball.] 

1.  To  make  up  in  a  pack  or  bale. 

2.  To  bind  up,  to  inclose* 

"Her  straight  legs  moat  bravely  were  embayld 
In  gildeu  buskins  of  costly  cordwayne." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  U.  iii.  21. 

»em-bal'-iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.    [EMBALE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  wrapping  up,  or  inclos- 
ing. 

*em-bair-Ing,  s.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  ball  (q.  v.).] 
The  act  or  ceremony  of  carrying  the  ball,  as  queen, 
at  a  coronation. 

"  In  faith,  for  little  England 
You'd  venture  an  emballtng.' 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  S. 

em-balm'  ((  silent),  *em-baulm,  *em-baum, 
im-balm,  v.  t.  [Fr.  embaumer,  from  ewi=en=in, 
and  ftattme=balm  ;  O.  Fr.  embasmer;  Sp.  embalsa- 
mar;  Ital.  imbalsamare.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  anoint,  preserve,  or  impregnate  with 
aromatic  spices ;  to  preserve  from  putrefaction  by 
taking  out  the  intestines  from  a  body,  and  filling 
their  place  with  odoriferous  and  desiccative  spices 
and  drugs. 

"  Embalm  me, 

Then  lay  me  forth;  although  unqneen'd,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me." 

Shakesp. .-  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 
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II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  fill  with  sweet  scents ;  to  scent. 

"  Here  eglantine  embalmed  the  air." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  /,<iAv,  i.  12. 

2.  To  preserve  from  decay  or  forgetfulnoss ;  to 
preserve  the  memory  of. 

"Muse!  (it  that  name  thy  sacred  sorrows  shc.l; 
Those  tears  eternal  that  embalm  the  dead." 

Pope;  Epistle  iii.  47,  48. 

em-balm  -er  (I  silent),  s.  [Eng.  embalm:  -er."} 
One  who  practices  the  art  of  embalming  and  pre- 
serving bodies ;  one  skilled  in  embalming. 

"  The  Romans  were  not  so  pood  embalmers  as  the  Egyp- 
tians."— Bacon:  Natural  History. 

em-balm -Ing  (I  silent),  *em-baulm-ingj  *em- 
baum-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [EMBALM.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subfit,;  The  art  of  preserving  the  dead 
bodies  of  men  or  animals.  The  earliest  examples 
are  found  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  practiced  over 
3,000  years  ago.  The  invention  was  ascribed  by 
them  to  Anubis,  the  son  of  Osiris,  who  was  said  to 
have  performed  the  office  for  his  father.  The  prac- 
tice prevailed,  though  not  so  extensively,  among 
the  nations  of  Asia,  and  was  at  a  later  period  in  use 
to  some  extent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Drying  the  bodies  in  sand  was  the  method  chiefly 
practiced  among  the  poorer  classes.  Embalming 
was  also  performed  by  salting  in  natron,  and  then 
drying;  ooiling  in  resins  and  bitumen;  and  by 
removing  the  brain  and  viscera,  washing,  and  apply- 
ing fine  resins,  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  aromatic 
substances.  In  some  casesoil  of  cedar  was  injected 
into  the  cavity  of  the  body,  which  was  then  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  natron  for  seventy  days,  when  the 
viscera  came  away,  leaving  little  but  skin  and  bone 
remaining.  Among  the  upper  classes,  the  bodies, 
after  being  prepared,  were  swathed  in  linen  band- 
ages saturated  with  gum,  the  total  length  of  which 
amounted  in  some  instances  to  more  than  1,000 
yards.  Within  and  about  the  bodies  of  different 
mummies  have  been  found  sulphate  of  soda,  salt- 
peter, common  salt,  soda,  oil  of  cedar,  turpentine, 
asphalt,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  other  substances. 
In  very  recent  times,  with  the  increase  of  chemical 
knowledge,  considerable  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  the  subject,  and  various  processes  and  compounds 
have  been  devised. 

*em-balm'-ment  (i  silent),  *em-bal-ment,  s. 
[Eng.  embal(m) ;  -ment.]  The  act,  art,  or  process  of 
embalming. 

"  To  carry  the  corpse  to  Russell's  .  .  .  leave  it  there 
till  he  sent  orders  for  the  embalment," — Malone:  Life  of 
Drydenj  The  Funeral. 

em-bank  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  cm,  and  Eng.  bank  (q.  v.).] 
To  inclose  with  a  bank  or  mound ;  to  cast  up  a  bank 
or  mound  round:  to  surround  or  defend  with  a 
bank,  mound,  or  dike ;  to  bank  up. 

5m-t>ank  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [EMBANK.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par,  &  particip.  adj,;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  inclosing  with  a  bank  or 
mound ;  embankment. 

em-tank  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  embank;  -men*.] 
J.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  surrounding,  inclosing,  or  protecting 
with  a  bank,  mound,  or  dike. 

2.  A  structure  raised  to  prevent  water  from  over- 
flowing a  level  tract  of  country,  or  to  support  a 
roadway.    A  raised  mound  or  bank  of  earth  to  form 
a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea 
[DIKE]  ;  against  the  overflow  of  a  river  [LEVEE]  ; 
or  to  carry  a  railroad,  canal,  or  road  across  a  tract 
of  low  ground  or  across  a  ravine  or  gully.    [FILL- 
ING.] 

"A  sum  exceeding  the  whole  amount  of  the  national 
debt  at  the  end  of  the  American  war  was,  in  a  few  years, 
voluntarily  expended  by  this  mined  people  in  viaducts, 
tunnels,  embankments,  bridges,  stations,  engines." — Ma- 
caulay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Civil  Eng. '  Technically,  in  civil  engineering, 
the  earth  removed  to  produce  a  level  is  excavation, 
and  that  which  requires  to  be  heaped  up  for  the 
same  purpose  is  embankment. 

*Sm-bar',  v.  t.  [Prefix  em=in,  and  English  bar 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  To  shut,  close,  or  fasten  with  a  bar  or  bolt. 

2.  To  shut  up,  or  confine  as  with  bars  and  bolts. 

"Fast  embar'd  in  mighty  brazen  wall, 
He  has  them  now  four  years  besieged  to  make  them 
thrall."  Spenser:  F.  Q.t  I.  vii.  44. 

3.  To  hinder,  to  prohibit,  to  prevent,  to  forbid. 
"  This  commerce  'twixt  heaven  and  earth  were  not 

Embarred,  and  all  his  traffic  quite  forgot." 

Donne:  Anatomy  of  the  World. 
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em-bar-ca  -tion,  s.    [EMBARCATION.] 

•gm-bar  ge  (1) ,  v.  t.    [EMBARGO,  D.] 

•em-bar  ge  (2)  ,v.t.&  i.    [EMBARK.] 

em-bar-go, s.  [Sp.,  from em=in,  on,  and barra 
=  a  bar :  embargar= to  lay  an  embargo  on.] 

1.  Lit.  <&  Comm.:  A  prohibition  or  restraint  im- 
posed by  public  authority  upon  tho  departure  of 
merchant  or  other  vessels  from  ports  under  its  juris- 
diction. An  embargo  may  be  either  civil  or  inter- 
national. A  civil  embargo  is  the  seizure  of  vessels 
or  cargoes  under  the  authority  of  municipal  law; 
an  international  em  barf/o  is  a  public  act,  and  may 
be  of  hostile  intention. 

"Embargoes  on  merchandise  was  another  engine  of 
royal  power."— Uume:  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  v.,  app.  8. 

t2.  Fig.:  A  prohibition,  a  hindrance,  a  restraint, 
a  bar ;  as,  to  lay  an  embargo  on  free  speech. 

em-bar-go, *em-barge,  'em-barque,  v.  t.  [EM- 
BAKGO,  s.] 

fl.  To  lay  an  embargo  upon ;  to  prevent,  hinder, 
or  forbid  from  leaving  or  entering  a  port. 

|2.  To  stop,  hinder,  or  prevent  from  being  carried 
on  by  an  embargo :  as,  to  embargo  commerce. 

f3.  To  arrest  under  public  authority. 

"  Our  merchants  and  their  goods  were  embargoed  or 
arrested." — Uackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  555. 

4.  To  seize  for  public  use. 

"  The  use  here  to  embarge  all  the  mules  and  means  of 
carriage  in  this  town." — Cabbala:  Sir  W.  Alston  to  Sec. 
Contcay. 

5.  To  prohibit,  to  stop,  to  forbid,  to  restrain,  to 
bar. 

8m-bar'-go-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [EMBARGO,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  placing  an  embargo 
upon. 

em-bark',  *em-barque,  *lm-bar]c,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
embarquer :  em=in,  and  barque=a  bark;  Sp.  & 
Port,  embarcar;  Ital.  imbarcare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  go  on  board  ship ;  to  put  on 
board. 

"  He  freighted  his  ships  and  embarked  his  host." 
Goldyng:  Justine,  to.  62. 

2.  Fig. :  To  engage  or  invest  in  any  business  affair 
or  scheme. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1,  Lit. :  To  go  on  board  ship. 

"The  rising  morn  will  view  the  chiefs  embark." 

Byron:  Corsair,  Ii.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  engage  in   any  business,  affair,  or 
scheme. 

"He  saw  that  he  would  be  slow  to  embark  in  such  an 
undertaking." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  oh.  x. 

em-bar  ka -tion,  em-bar-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng. 
embark;  -ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  causing  to  go  or  pass  on  board  ship ; 
a  putting  on  board  a  ship,  boat,  or  vessel. 

"  The  French  gentlemen  were  very  solicitous  for  the 
embarcation  of  the  army  and  for  the  departure  of  the 
fleet." — Clarendon. 

2.  The  act  of  embarking  or  going  on  board  a  ship, 
boat,  or  vessel. 

"  Their  father's  feiirs  the  embarkation  press 
For  Ephesus  that  night." 

Glover:  Athenaid,  bk.  ii. 

*3.  That  which  is  embarked  or  put  on  board  ship ; 
a  cargo. 

gm-bark'-Ing,  *em-bar-quing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ». 
[EMBARK.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  putting  or  going  on  board 
ship ;  embarkation. 

*em-bark -ment,  s.  [Eng.  embark;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  embarking ;  embarkation. 

•em-bar  -ment, *im-bar-ment, s.  [Eng.emoor; 
•ment.]  A  bar  or  opposition. 

"  Only  her  povertie  was  the  maine  imbarment  of  her 
marriage." — Trans.  ofBocace,  p.  110. 

•em-barque '-ment  (que  as  k),  s.  [Probably 
connected  with  EMBARGO,  v.  (q.  v.)]  A  hindrance, 
a  restraint. 

"  The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
JSmbarquements  all  of  fury." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanuf,  1.  X. 

gm-bar'-rass,  *em-bar-ras,  s.   [Fr.  embarras.] 

*1.  Embarrassment,  perplexity. 

2.  A  place  where  the  navigation  of  a  river  or  a 
creek  is  rendered  difficult  by  accumulations  of  drift- 
wood, trees,  &c.  (American.) 
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em-bar  -rass,  v.  t.  [Fr.  emharrasser:  em  =  in, 
and  6arre=a  bar;  Sp.  embarazar;  Port,  embar- 
acer.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  perplex,  to  confuse,  to  abash,  to  disconcert, 
to  distn-.-s. 

"Basil,  somewhat  einbnrt-assed, 
Broke  the  silence."    Lvitgfellotc:  Evangeline,  ii.  8. 

2.  To  entangle  or  confuse  matters ;  to  cause  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities  in ;  to  involve. 

3.  To  hinder,  to  impede,  to  obstruct. 

II.  Comm.:  To  encumber  with  debt  or  difficulties; 
to  involve  in  pecuniary  difficulties. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  embarrass, 
to  entangle,  and  to  perplex:  "Embarrass  respiM't- 
the  manners  or  circumstances;  perplex  the  views 
and  conduct ;  entangle  is  said  of  particular  circum- 
stances. Embarrassments  depend  altogether  on 
ourselves ;  the  want  of  prudence  and  presence  of 
mind  are  the  common  causes ;  perplexities  depend 
on  extraneous  circumstances  as  well  as  ourselves; 
extensive  dealings  with  others  are  mostly  attended 
with  perplexities:  entanglements  arise  mostly  from 
the  evil  designs  of  others.  That  embarrasses  which 
interrupts  the  even  course  or  progress  of  one's 
actions;  thatperpteregwhich  interferes  with  one's 
decisions:  that  entangles  which  binds  a  person  in 
his  actions.  Pecuniary  difficulties  embarrass,  or 
contending  feelings  produce  embarrassment :  con- 
trary counsels  or  interests  perplex:  law-suits  en- 
tangle. Steadiness  of  mind  prevents  embarrass- 
ment in  the  outward  character.  Firmness  of  char- 
acter is  requisite  in  the  midst  of  perplexities: 
caution  must  be  employed  to  guard  against  en- 
tanglements." (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

em-bar  -rassed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EMBARRASS,  ti.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

\.  Ord.Lang.:  Perplexed,  disconcerted,  confused, 
abashed. 

2.  Comm. :  Involved  in  difficulties. 

"  So  far  from  being  in  any  way  embarrassed,  his  busi- 
ness is  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition."— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

em-bar'-rass-Uig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &.  ».  [EMBAR- 
BASS,  c.  1 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Causing  embarrassment  or  awkward- 
ness ;  perplexing,  disconcerting. 

"  The  dispute  between  the  rebels  and  the  government 
•was  complicated  with  another  dispute  still  more  embar- 
rassing''—Hacaulay:  Hist.  Bng.,  ch.  xviii. 

C.  As   subst.:  The    same    as    EMBARRASSMENT 
<q-v.). 

em-bar -rass-Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  embarrassing ; 
-ly.]  In  an  embarrassing,  perplexing,  or  confusing 
manner  or  degree. 

em-bar'-rass-ment,  s.  [English  embarrass; 
-menf.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Confusion,  or  perplexity  of  mind. 

"  My  real,  unaffected  embarrassment  prevents  me  from 
expressing  my  gratitude  to  you  as  I  ought." — Burke: 
Speech  to  Electors  of  Bristol. 

2.  Confusion,  entanglement ;  intricacy  of  affairs. 
"  Who  has  extricated  himself  from  the  embarrassments 

be  lay  under."—  Lewis.-  Thebaid  of  Statins,  bk.  t 

B.  Comm.:  A  state  of  being  in  debt;  pecuniary 
difficulties ;  debt. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  embarrassments  and 
difficulties,  see  DIFFICULTY.] 

*em-bar'-ren,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  barren 
<q.  v.).]  To  cause  to  be  barren ;  to  render  barren. 

"  In  oonjoyned  quantities  they  embarren  all  the  fields 
about  it."— Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  9. 

•em-barr'-Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [  EMBAK.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  shutting  np  or  inclosing ; 
hindrance. 

*em-ba'se,  *em-bace,  *im-base,  v.  t.  [Pref. 
em,  and  Eng.  base,  a.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  lower,  to  cast  down. 

"To  the  ground  her  eie-lids  low  embaseth." 

Spenser:  Sonnet  13. 

2.  To  vitiate,  to  lower,  to  deprave,  to  impair,  to 
deteriorate. 

"  Grains  are  annual,  so  that  the  virtue  of  the  seed  is  not 
worn  out ;  whereas  in  a  tree  it  is  embased  by  the  ground." 
— Bacon:  Natural  History. 

3.  To  humiliate,  to  humble. 

"  To  whom  the  Prince,  him  fayning  to  embase." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  20. 

4.  To  degrade,  to  vilify. 

"  To  please  the  best,  and  th'  evill  to  embase." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  1. 8. 
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5.  To  debase,  to  dishonor. 
Sith  all  thy  worthie  prayses  being  blent 
Their  ofspring  hath  embaste,  and  laterglory  shent." 
Spenser;  F.  <J.,  III.  ix.  33. 

*em-ba  se-ment  (1),  s.    [Eng.  embase ;  -ment.'] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  lowering,  deteriorating, 
humbling,  or  debasing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  debased  or  lowered  in  value ; 
debasement. 

"Queen  Elizabeth  did  by  little  and  little  rectify  this 
detestable  etnbasement  of  coin." — Hale:  Hist.  PI.  Ct:, 
ch.  xvii. 

em  ba  se-ment  (2),  «.    [EMBASIS.] 

Med. :  A  tub  for  holding  warm  water  for  bathing ; 
an  r:iii>a>is. 

*em-bas  -I-ate,  s.  [English  embassy ;  -afe.]  An 
embassy. 

"Hetookit  highly  that  his  ew6«sia«e  wasdeluded."— Sir 
T.  More.-  Works,  p.  60. 

*em-bas  -Ing,  pr.  par,,  a.  &  s.    [EMBASE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  EMBASEMEXT  (q.v.). 

"  Which  most  manifestly  is  the  embasing  of  the  consul- 
ship."— North:  Plutarch,  p.  191. 

em'-ba-sls,  s.  [Gr.,  from  en=in,  and  6aino=to 
go.]  A  bathing-tub  or  vessel  filled  with  warm  water. 

*em-bas-sade',  s.   [O.  Fr.] 

1.  An  embassy. 

"Show  thine  embassade  and  commandment." — Fisher: 
Seven  Psalms,  Ps.  cxliii.,  pt.  ii. 

2.  An  embassador. 

"  But  when  her  words  embassade  forth  she  sends. 
Lord,  how  sweet  music  that  unto  them  lends." 

Spenser:  Hymn  i»  Honor  of  Beauty. 

*em-bas  -sa-d5r,  *em-bas-sa-dour,  s.  [AMBAS- 
SADOR.] An  ambassador. 

"  That  respect  that  is_  due  to  the  emoossadors  of  kings." 
— South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  3. 

em-bas-sa-dor'-I-al,  a.    [AMBASSADORIAL.] 
Sm-bas'-sa-dress,  s.    [AMBASSADRESS.]    An  am- 
bassadress. 

"With  fear  the  modest  matron  lifts  her  eyes, 
And  to  the  bright  embassadress  replies." 

Garth:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xiv. 

*em-bas -sa-drf ,  *em-bas-sa-drye,  s.  [Mid. 
Eng.  embassade ;  •ry.']  An  embassy. 

"Coming  from  his  embassadry  out  of  Italy." — Leland: 
Itinerary,  iii.  86. 

*em'-bas-sage,  s.    [EMBASSY.] 

1.  An  embassy. 

"  Giving  audience  to  the  embassages  of  the  Gaules. 
P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  420. 

2.  A  message. 

"Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me!  " 

Shalcesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  4. 

em'-bas-sy',  g.  [A  modification  of  Low  Lat.  om- 
bascia=a  message.]  [AMBASSADOR.] 

1.  The  duties  of  an  ambassador. 

2.  The  message  intrusted  to,  and  to  be  delivered 
by  an  ambassador. 

"  Here,  Persian,  tell  thy  embassy." 

Glover:  Leonidas,  bk.  x. 

3.  A  solemn  or  important  message. 

4.  A  message  of  any  kind. 

"Sent  upon  embassies  of  fear." 

Wordsvxirth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

5.  The  person  or  persons  sent  as  ambassadors ; 
those  intrusted  with  a  public  message  to  another 
state. 

"  The  French  embassy  made  as  magnificent  an  appear- 
ance in  England  as  the  English  embassy  had  made  in 
France."— .Vacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

6.  The  official  residence  of  an  ambassador. 
*Sm-bas'-tar-dIze,  v.  t.    [Pref.  em,  and  English 

bastardize.]    To  render  or  declare  illegitimate ;  to 
bastardize. 

*em-ba-ter-I-8n,  s.    [Gr.] 
Greek  Antiq.:  A  war-cry  of  the  Spartans,  when 
entering  into  Battle.  It  was  accompanied  by  flutes. 
*em-ba  the,  v.  t.    [Pref.  em,  and  English  bathe 
(q..  v.).]    To  bathe. 

"  That  with  Immortal  wine 
Should  be  embathed." 

Marlowe  at  Chapman.-  Hero  and  Leander. 

»gm-bat-tle  (1),  *em-bat-tail,  «em-bat-tell, 
v.  t.  <t  f.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  battle  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  range  or  draw  up  in  order  or  array 
of  battle. 

"  Instant,  without  disturb,  they  took  alarm, 
And  onward  moved  embattled." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  550,  561. 


embed 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  be  ranged  or  drawn  up  in  order 
or  array  of  battle. 

"  They  say  we  shall  embattle 
By  the  second  hour  of  the  morn." 

.•.'/!. il-i-sj..;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  9. 

•em -bat -tie  (:>),  *em-bat-ail,  *em-bat-ell, 
*em-bat-tel-en  *en-bat-tel-en,  v.  (.  [Pref.  em; 
O.  Fr.  bastiller;  Low  Lat,  imbattalo.} 

1.  To  furnish  with  battlements. 

"As  he  approached,  he  found  that  this  tower  rose  from 
an  embattled  pile." — Sfaoaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  To  arm;  to  prepare  for  fight;  to  put  into  a 
state  of  defense. 

"  Embattled  princes  wait  the  chief." 

Prior.-  Ode  to  the  King  (1696). 

em-bat  tied  (tied  as  teld)  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[EMBATTLE  (1), «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Drawn  up  or  ranged  in  order  or  array  of  battle. 

"On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return." 

.ViKon.-  P.  L.,  xii.  213. 

2.  Covered   with   troops   drawn   up  in  order  of 
battle. 

"Ye  who  through  the  embattled  field 
Seek  bright  renown."     Akenside .-  Inscriptions,  iv. 

gm-bat  -tied  (tied  as  teld)  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[EMBATTLE  (2),  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Furnished  with  battlements. 

2.  Her. :  Indented  like  a  battlement, 
embattled-molding,  s. 

Arch. :  A  molding  indented  like  a  battlement. 

em-bat'-tle-ment,  *em-bat-alle-ment,  •em- 
bat  tail  ment,  s.  [Ens.  embattle;  -ment.]  An 
indented  parapet;  a  battlement  (q.  v.). 

em-bat  -tllng  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [EMBATTLE 
(1),  f-] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  drawing  up  in  order  of 
battle. 

«em-bat  -tllng  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [EMBATTLE 
(2),  «.] 

A.  <t  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  furnishing  with  battle- 
ments. 

*em-ba'y  (1),  «.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Fr.  baigner=to 
bathe.) 

1.  To  bathe,  to  wet,  to  steep. 

"  Sad  Bepentance  used  to  embay 
His  blamefull  body  in  salt  water  sore." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  21. 

2.  To  steep,  to  pervade,  so  as  to. soothe  or  lull. 
"  Whiles  every  sense  the  humor  sweet  embayd." 

Spenser:  F.  Q-,  1.  ix.  13. 

3.  To  bask. 

"  In  the  warm  sunne  he  doth  himself  embay." 

Spenser:  Aluiopotmos.  206. 

*gm-ba  y  (2),  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bay  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  inclose  in  a  bay ;  to  landlock ;  to  shut  in 
between  promontories. 

"  If  that  the  Tnrkisk  fleet 

Be  not  insheltered  and  embayed,  they're  drowned." 
Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  inclose  in  any  way,  to  shut  in. 

"  Those  southern  tracts  of  Cambria,  '  deep  embayed, 
By  «reen  hills  fenced,  by  ocean's  murmur  lulled.'  " 
Wordsworth:  To  Dyer. 

*em-bayed',  *em-bayd',  pa.  par.  or  a. 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  ^8  adj. :  Forming  a  bay  or  recess ;  as,  an  em- 
bayed  window. 

em-ba  y-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [EMBAY  (2),  w.] 
A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  shutting  in  or  inclosing  in  a 
bay,  or  between  promontories,  &c. 

em-bayld,  pa.par.  or  a.  [EMBALE.]  Bound  up. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  U.  iii.  27.) 

»em-ba'y-m8nt,  «.  [Eng.  embay  (2),  v.; -ment.] 
A  portion  of  sea  closed  or  shut  in  between  capos  or 
promontories. 

"The  embayment  which  is  terminated  by  the  land  of 
North  Berwick."— Sir  W.  Scott.  (Webster.) 

em-bed'.  Im-bed',  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bed 
(q.v.).]  To  lay  as  hi  a  bed;  to  set  in  surrounding 
matter. 

"  Sometimes  embedded  in  one  another,  sometimes  per- 
forating one  another."— Paley:  natural  Theology,  ch.  Ix. 


ftt«,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    w8t,     here,     camel,    hSr.    thgre;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir.     marine;   g6,    p8t. 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     wBrk,     whd,     son;     mate,     cu>     cUre.    unite,     cflr,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  K 


embedment 
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emblem 

3.  To  make  more  severe,  painful,  or  poignant;  to 


*em-bed  -ment,  *Im-bed  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  embed : 


tribe  Embeliese.    About  twenty  species  are  known. 

Embeliaribes  is  a  large  scandent  shrub,  having  a  _^IC3.  ^u.^m.u,, 

stem   with   scabrous  spots   and   rough,   tuberous  ember-days  occur. 

a^d'of  a^eenMo8;!   TK™re  SJghtfy  ember-goose,  imber-goose,  immer-goose,  .. 

pungent;  those  of  E.  robusta  are  cathartic.  Ornitli.:   Colymbus  glacialis,  a  diver,  more  com- 

em  beT-I-e-as,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat,  and  Ceylonese,  monly  caUed  the  Great  Northern  Diver  or  Loon. 

embelia,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.]  "  The  imber-aoose  unskilled  to  fly, 


Bot.:  AtribeofMyrsinacew. 
em-beT-Ush,  *em  bel-ise,    *em-bel-ls-sen, 
*im-bel-lish,  v.  t.    [O.  Fr.  embelissant,  pr.  par.  of 


Must  be  content  to  glide  along 
where  8eal  "^'^ 


;  oh. 


i"3=f±;,  £T*2Ste!    be^tt^K^  ^b^!^; 


Spenser's,  who  wrote  a  glossary  to  t 
herd's  Calendar,  includes  embellish' 


w^l^rsS^^l^mpSy^ev^    **   *™  &&'  — '  ^  ™™ 


words,  out  since  men  it  iias  uouipieteij  IBVIVCU.    v^ —    ™  —   /r-iftf^   x?t* '\^ 

££rti&  tol±n,  to^dec^rateTto8  set' off,  toM       oSSL'i  i^S.  rfttiawrtae  Kbrd^the  typtwl 

Drill  1  ill  it  or  neat  ilpp63.ra.ncc  tO«      \2jtlt  VL-  JlQt)  *u^,#«^,:i..  ir,^.u^._;»,:^i™,        i,-; ,  .,    m->n!na    o  »•«   fi-\«*»/1  in 


To 

;ive  a 

"Farewell! — be  it  ours  to  embellish  thy  pillow 
With  everything  beauteous." 

Moore.-  Fire  Worshipers. 


i    /-»'       nellat    the  Yellow  Bunting  or  Yellow  Ammer,  E. 

em-bel >llah-er,  s.    [Eng.  embellish  ;  -er.}     .)ne      -H       th   Cirl  Bunting, and E.hortulana,  the Orto- 
who  or  that  which  embellishes,  beautifies,  adorns,    jan  — ' 


'"•.'Trrt'h^efore  have  only  certain  heads,  which  they        em-bSr-IZ--I-d8e     ••/>«•      [Mod.  Lat.  emberiz(a) 

sr,fes£rM can  hnd  may  be  called  e""e''  c%£JfirftS^«ftj±S5  •£:&«•«  The 


ember-weeks,  s.  pi.  em-bit  -ter-er,  s.    [Eng. embitter;  -er.]  Onewho 

Eccles.  Calendar:  The  several  weeks  in  which  the    or  that  which  embitters  or  makes  bitter. 

"  The  embitterer  of  the  cup  of  joy." 

Johnson.    (Ogilvie.) 

em-bit -tSr-ment,  s.     [Eng.  embitter;    -ment.J 
The  act  of  embittering. 
*em-bla  ze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  blaze  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Lit. :  To  set  in  a  blaze ;  to  kindle. 

"  Sulphur-tipt,  emblaze  an  ale-house  fire." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  i.  235. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  light  up,  to  make  light  or  brilliant. 
"  Her  eyes,  oft  darted  o'er  the  liquid  way, 

With  golden  light  emblaze  the  darkling  main." 

Sir  W.  Jones:  Hymn  to  Lacshmi. 

2.  To  adorn  with  brilliant  or  glittering  embellish- 
ments. 

"  Th'  imperial  vision,  which  full  high  advanced 
With  gems  and  golden  luster  rich  emblazed." 

Wilton:  P.  L.,  i.  638. 

3.  To  emblazon ;    to  display   conspicuously ;    to 
glorify. 

"  Thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat, 
T'  emblaze  the  honor  which  thy  master  got." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  PL  11.,  iv.  10. 


these  again  from  ammer,  which  occurs,  in  the  Eng- 


the  family  Emberiziclffl.  Five  species  are  found  in 
Britain,  Emberiza  miliaria,  the  Common  Bunting, 
E.  schoeniclus,  the  Black-headed  Bunting,  E.  citri- 


•  can— wi«»fl  — w* ,  o.    lining.  c<(inyn*w\.t*;  j  -*-.  «j  • 
or  that  which  brightens  or  makes  brilliant. 


em-bel  -llsh-Ing-ly,  adv. 


embellishing;       em-bSr-Iz-i'-nSB!  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  emberiz(a). 


ing-iy,    aav.     L^ng.   cmueuisniny ,  eiu-uei -ia-1  -uw(  «.  pt.      i  JKUU.  jj»n 

-ly.]    In  a  manner  to  embellish  or  beautify;  so  as  to  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

embellish.  Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Fringillidee  (Finches). 

6m-bel -llsh-ment,  s.    [Eng.  embellish;  -men*.]  Type  Emberiza  (q.v.).    [EMBEEIZIDJD.] 


1.  The  act  of  embellishing,  beautifying,  or  adorn- 
ing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  embellished,  beautified,  or 
adorned, 

3.  That  which  embellishes,  beautines,  or  adorns ; 


*em-bet  -tgr,  v.  t.     [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  better 
(q.  v.) .]    To  make  better. 

"  Cruelty  doth  not  embetter  men." 

Daniel:  Chorus  in  Philotas. 

em-bSz -zle,  *em-bez-ell,  *em-bes-lle,   *em- 


anything  which  adds  beauty,  elegance,  or  grace;    bes-yll,    *im-bec-ill,    *lm-bes-el,  v.  t.     [O.  Fr. 
an  ornament,  a  grace,  an  adornment,  an  enrich-    im6eci(!e=weak,  feeble.}    (IMBECILE.] 


•'The eye  of  heaven,  emblazer  of  the  spheres." 

Mickle:  Lusiad,  bk.  10. 

*em-blaz  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [EMBLAZE.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  blazoning,  adorning,  or 
glorifying. 

em-blaz  -on,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  blazon 


ment. 


"We  therefore  pleased  extol  thy  song, 

Though  various  yet  complete, 
Rich  in  embellishment,  as  strong 
And  learned  as  'tis  sweet." 

Cotcper:  To  Dr.  Darwin. 


rto  weaken';  "to"  diminish' the  force  or  strength 


(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

of.  1.  To  blazon ;  to  adorn  with  figures  of  heraldry  or 

"  And  so  imbectll  all  theyr  strength  that  they  are  nanght     armorial  ensigns. 

Drant:  Horace,  bk.  i.,  sat.  vi.  "  The  herse 

Of  wealthy  guilt  emblazoned  boasts  the  pride 
Of  painted  heraldry."—  Blacklock:  A  Soliloquy. 
*2.  To  depict,  to  paint,  to  represent. 


ing  remnants  of  a  fire;  live  ashes,  or  cinders;  a 
live  coal,  piece  of  wood,  &c.  (Seldom  used  except 
In  the  plural.) 

"Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom." 

John  Milton. 

"The  heavenly  fire  that  lay  concealed 
Beneath  the  sleeping  embers." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  69. 


to  me.': 

*2.  To  squander  away ;  to  waste,  to  dissipate. 
Mr.  Hackluct  died,  leaving  a  fair  estate  to  an  unthrift 
"iO  embezzled  it." — Fuller.-    Worthies  of  England} 
'dshtre. 

*3.  To  withdraw,  to  keep  back. 

"The  collection  of  these  various  readings  [is]  a  testi- 
mony even  of  the  faithfulness  of  these  later  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  high  reverence  they  had  to  these  rec- 


"On  which  when  Cupid  with  his  killing  bowe 
And  cruell  shafts  emblazoned  she  beheld." 


Spenser:  F.  Q.f  IV.  x.  55.. 
*3.  To  decorate,  to  ornament,  to  set  off. 
______  ,  ___________  0_  __  .  _  "The  walls  were    .     .    .    emblazoned  with  legends  in 

ords,  in  that  they  would  not  so  much  as  embezell  the  vari-    commemoration  of  the  illustrious  pair."  —  Prescott.  (Ogil* 
ous  readings  of  them,  but  keep  them  still  on  foot  for  the    vie.) 
prudent  to  judge  of."-H.  More:  On  Godliness,  bk.  vii.,        ,4    To 


' 


, 

"* 


em'-bgr  (2),  ».  &    a.    [A.  S.  ymbren,  ymbrine,    to  apply  to  one's  private  use  by  a  breach  of  trust. 
ymbryne  =  a  round  course,  a  revolution, a  circuit,  an       "Embezzling  and  averting  to  his  proper  use  certain       *_    T   . 

-  •       •'        '       .  ft_P    Unlink.  T.,;.,,  *B.Illtrall 


_. nake  brilliant  or  bright. 

*5.  To  celebrate,  to  glorify. 

"We  find  Augustus  emblazoned  by  the  poets." — Hake- 
tcill:  On  Providence. 

anniversary,  from  ymb,ymbe,  emb,  embe  =  about,    treasures  gotten  from  King  Antiochus.ft->.  flbiiand.- i^i/,       *B.  Inrran*. :_  To  become  bright  or  briUiant;  to 

around,  and  ryne,  rine=&  running,  a  course,  a  race,    p.  1,016. 

a  course  of  years,  life ;  rinnan=tp  run.    From  this       em-bez'-zle-ment,  s.    [Eng.  embezzle ;  •ment.'} 

1.  The  act  of  embezzling  or  appropriating  fraudu- 

breach  ot  trust, 
which  had  existed  respecting  em- 
by  merchants'  and  bankers'  clerks." — Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  17,  note  3. 

2.  That  which  is  embezzled  or  misappropriated. 

----- — *l  uuo  opciviai    vutjuiu  t»l    Buppliuu-  £_.    w*-'    ~lpr      a          [Kn.r      t*m)\i3V7Tte\  •    -f>r  1       Ono 

tion  being  that  the  Messing  of  God  may  descend  on    ^ttl^^\K^^^  o^to  hU    ">im*d*°-' 


derivation  it  is  patent  that  the  belief  that  ember- 

days  were  so  called  from  penitents  sitting  in  em-  le^toone^us™  bTbre, 

bers  or  ashes  at  those  seasons  was  entirely  erro-  1(                           e.  ?y  D.r.e' 

nous  1     (Fordnf  SBB  etvm  >  To  remove  doubts  whic 

Jel>  8e  bezzlements  by  merchants'  i 

ember-days,  s.  pi. 

Ecclesias.  Calendar:  Certain  days  sot  apart  for 
prayer  and  fasting,  one  special  theme  of  supplica- 


"  Th'  engladdened  spring,  forgetful  how  to  weep, 
Began  t'  emblazon  from  her  heavy  bed." 

' 


ntlv  that  there         v   hn 
''         re" 


f 


re   ma        e  own  uge    one  wno  is  gu;ity  of  embezzlement. 

tllla     f    II. LI. KTCI  w           .»••-                                »_^*                           •         m         » 

„„„„ century,  an  in-  *em-bll'-low,  *em-byl-low,  v. i.    [Pref., 

unction  to  that  effect  having  been  given  by  Pope  Eng.  billow  (q.  v.).]    To  swell  or  heave,  as  a 

3alixtus,  but  at  first  there  was  no  unity  over  the  "  And  then  embyllowed  high  doth  in  his  pride  d 


, 

Christian  world  as  to  the  precise  days.  In  A.  D. 
1095  the  Council  of  Placentia  diffused  them  over  the 
year,  and  enacted  that  in  all  churches  the  sprin 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  render  harder  or  more  distressing;  to  make 


_    _^tr 

ember-days  should  be  the  Wednesday,  Friday'  and 
Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent;  those  of 
summer  the  same  days  of  the  week  after  Whit- 
Sunday;  those  of  autumn  the  same  days  of  the 
week  after  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Sept.  14;  ^.  .,.„„ 
and  those  of  winter  the  corresponding  week  days  grievous. 

after  the  feastof  St.  Lucia,  Dec.  13.  "The  poison,  when  poured  from  the  chalice, 

ember-eves   s.pl.  Will  deeply  embitter  the  bowl." 

Eccles.  Calendar:  The  evenings  immediately  pre-  By™n:  Trane'  ofthe  Romato  ^^ 

ceding  the  several  ember-days. 

It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals, 

On  ember-eves  and  holy  ales."  "  Either  slowly  destroy  or  very  much  embitter  the  pleas- 

Shakesp.:  Pericles  I.  (Chorus.)        nres  of  life."— Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 


O.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Triumph. 
em-blaz -6n-er,  s.    [Eng.  emblazon;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  blazons;  a  blazoner,  a  herald. 

2.  One  who  publishes  and  displays  with  pomp. 

"  But  I  step  again  to  this  emblazoner  of  his  title-page, 
and  here  I  find  him  pronouncing,  without  reprieve,  those- 
rsionsto  be  a  slanderous  and  scurrilous  libel." 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Sm-blaz  -6n-ment,  s.    [Eng.  emblazon;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  blazoning ;  blazonry. 

2.  That  which  is  blazoned ;  heraldic  representa- 
tions or  decorations. 

em-blaz '-6n-ry\  s.    [Eng.  emblazon;  -rj/.] 

1.  The  art  of  emblazoning. 

2.  Heraldic  representations  or  decorations. 

"  Who  saw  the  banner  reared  on  high 
In  all  its  dread  emblazonry." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Kylstone,  iii. 

em'-blSm,  s.  [Fr.  embleme ;  from  Lat.  emblema 
=a  kind  of  ornament;  Gr.  emblema=a.  thing  put 
on;  a  kind  of  movable  ornament:  emballu=to  put 
on ;  em=on,  and  ballO=to  place,  to  put.] 

1.  That  which  is  inlaid  or  put  on;  inlaid  or  mosaic 

2.  To  deprive  of  sweetness  or  pleasantness ;   to    work  or  decoration  ;  enamel, 
render  distasteful.  "Above  the  corner  in  a  curious  fret, 


disdaine 

With  fome   and   roaring   din    all    hugeness  of   the 
maine."  Lisle:  Du  Bartas,  Noe,  i. 

em-blt'-ter,  v.  t.     [Pref.  em,  and  English  bitter 
(q.v.).] 
I.  Lit. :  To  make  bitter  or  more  bitter. 


Embleme,  impressas,  hieroglyphics  set." 

Daniel:  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  vi. 


611,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun; 


cliin,     bench; 
-tion,      -§ion 


go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
=  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


emblem 
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embosom 


2.  A  symbolical  figure  or  composition,  which  con- 
ceals a  moral  or  historical    allegory;  an  allusive 
picture  or  representation. 

"Pleased  she  beheld  aloft  portrayed 

On  many  a  splendid  wall, 
Emblem*  of  health  and  heavenly  aid, 

And  George  the  theme  of  all." 
Covrper:  Queen's  Visit  to  London,  March,  1789. 

3.  A  symbol,  a  device,  a  type,  a  figure ;  an  object, 
or  figure,  or  representation  of  an  object  symbolizing 
some  other  object,  quality,  or  the  like.    Thus,  an 
ape  symbolized  malice  and  lust ;  an  apple,  the  fall 
of  man  and  original  sin ;  a  swine,  gluttony ;  a  peli- 
can, piety  and  the  Redeemer's  love  for  the  world ;  a 
crown,  royalty ;  a  balance,  justice ;  &c. 

"Books  of  emblems  were  very  popular  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  which  all  nature  was  ransacked  for  types  of 
virtues  and  vices." — Fairholt. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  emblem  and  figure, 
see  FIGCRE. 

*em  -blem,  r.  t.  [EMBLEM,  s.]  To  represent  or 
symbolize  in  an  occult  or  allusive  manner;  to  pict- 
ure by  an  emblem. 

"  The  primitive  sight  of  elements  doth  fitly  emblem  that 
of  opinions." — Qlanvill.  Scepsis  Scientific**. 

em-ble  -ma-ta,  «.  pi.  [Greek,  pi.  of  emblema.] 
[EMBLEM,  «.] 

Lit. :  The  figures  with  which  the  ancients  decor- 
ated golden,  silver,  and  even  copper  vessels,  and 
which  could  be  taken  off  at  pleasure.  By  the 
Romans,  ornaments  of  this  kind  were  called  Crustse. 

Sm-blgm-at'-Ic,  Sm-blem-at'-Ic-al,  a.  [Fr. 
emblematique;  Ital.  emblematico.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  using,  or  dealing  in  emblems. 

"  Gome  on,  sir,  to  our  worthy  friends  explain 
What  does  your  emblematic  worship  mean." 

Prior:  Merry  Andrew. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  am  emblem ;  comprising  an 
emblem,  symbol,  or  type ;  allusive. 

"  In  one  small  emblematic  landscape  see 
How  vast  a  distance  'twiit  thy  foe  and  thee." 

Savage:  The  Wanderer,  o.  1. 

Sm-blem-at  -Ic-al-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  emblematical ; 
-ly.]  By  way  or  means  of  an  emblem  ;  in  the  inan- 
ner.of  an  emblem ;  allusively,  symbolically. 

"  Others  have  spoken  emblematically  and  hierogliph- 
ically,  as  to  the  Egyptians;  and  the  phcenix  was  the 
hieroglyphic  of  the  sun." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  i.,  ch. 
zii. 

»em-blem-at -I-$lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  emblematic; 
-ize.]  To  represent  emblematically  or  by  an  em- 
blem ;  to  emblematize. 

"Which  he  generally  endeavored  to  emblematicize  by 
genii  and  cupids." — Walpole:  Anecdotes,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  8. 

*Sm-blem'-a-tIst,  s.  [Lat.  emblema  (genit.  em- 
ble'natis) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  A  writer  or  inventor  of 
emblems. 

"Thus  began  the  descriptions  of  griphins,  basilisks, 
phoenix,  and  many  more;  which  etnblematists  and  her- 
alds have  entertained  with  significations  answering  their 
institutions." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  20. 

*Sm-blem  -a-tize,  v.  t.  [Lat.  emblema  (gen.  em- 
blcmat(is) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  represent  by  an 
emblem;  to  symbolize. 

"This  garden  of  Eden  may  emblematize,  while  Adam 
Is  discoursed  of  as  innocent  and  obedient  to  God,  the 
delights  of  the  Spirit." — More:  Conjectura  Cabbal.,  p. 
239. 

JSm-blS'-ment,  g,  [O.  Fr.  embleer,  emblaer,  em- 
blayer,  emblader,  emblaver,  bteer,  blayer;  Low 
Lat.  imWado=to  sow  with  corn :  »'n=in,  and  bio- 
dum=a  crop.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  crop. 

"  The  sides  were  fringed  or  jagged  with  darkness,  cum- 
brous tree  or  mantled  ivy  jutting  forth  black  elbows  ;  but 
in  the  middle  lay  and  spread  fair  sward  of  dewy  emble- 
ments," — Blackmore:  Cripps  the  Carrier,  vol.  Hi.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Law  (pi.)  f  The  produce  or  fruits  of  land  sown 
or  planted ;  growing  crops,  as  of  grain,  garden  prod- 
nee,  &c.,  which  are  annually  produced  by  the  labor 
of  the  cultivator. 

*em'-blem-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  emblem;  -ize.]  To 
represent  by  or  in  an  emblem;  to  symbolize,  to 
typify. 

em  ble-to  nl  a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Embleton, 
of  Newcastle.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  JBolidee,  consisting  of  unarmored 
nndibrancniate  marine  mollusks.  Of  the  four 
known  species,  three  are  found  on  the  Scotch  coasts, 
in  the  littoral  and  laminarian  zones.  ( Woodward.) 

8m  -bll-ca,  s.  [The  name  given  to  Emblica  offl- 
cinalis  in  the  Moluccas.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceee,  tribe  Phyl- 
lanthea?.  Emblicaofflcinalis  is  a  tree  with  a  crooked 
trunk  and  spreading  branches,  alternate  leaves,  one 
or  two  feet  long,  small  inconspicuous  greenish 
flowers^  and  tricfcccous  fruit,  with  two  seedsjn  each 
cell.  The  fruit  is  acrid,  and  is  made, in  India,  into 
a  pickle.  When  ripe  and  dry  it  is  an  astringent,  and| 


under  the  name  of  Myrobalani  Emblici.  has  been 
used  against  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera. 
(Lindley,  &c.) 

*em-blo6m  ,  t'.  t.  [Prefix  em,  and  Eng.  bloom 
(q.  v.}.]  To  cover  or  enrich  with  bloom  or  blos- 
soms. 

*em-bl8s  -s6m,  r.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  blos- 
som (q.  v.}.]  To  cover  with  bloom  or  blossoms;  to 
embloom. 

"  Sweet,  oh  sweet,  the  warbling  throng, 
On  the  white  emblossnmed  spray." 

Cunningham:  Day,  a  Pastoral. 

em-bod  -I-Sr  »Im  bSd  -I-er,  s.  fEng.  embody; 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  embodies. 

em-bod'-I-ment,  *Im-bod  -I-ment,  s.  [English 
embody;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  embodying  or  investing 
with  a  body. 

2.  The  state  of  being  embodied  or  invested  with  a 
body ;  bodily  or  material  representation. 

3.  The  act  of  collecting  or  forming  together  into 
a  body  or   united   whole;  incorporation;   as,  the 
embodiment  of    troops  into  battalions,  divisions, 
&c. 

4.  The  act  of  collecting  or  concentrating  together ; 
as,  the  embodiment  of  thoughts  in  a  discourse ;  the 
act  of  including  in  other  matter ;  as,  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  clause  in  a  bill. 

5.  A  concentrated  representation  or  emblem ;  es- 
sence in  a  bodily  form ;  as,  He  is  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  courage,  &c. 

em-b5d  -f,  *Im-bod  -f,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  em,  and 
Eng.  body  (q.  v.).] 
A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  invest  with  a  material  body ;  to  incarnate. 
"I  have  again  made  use  of  the  Platonic  hypothesis, 

that  spirits  are  embodied."— Olanrlll:  Witchcraft,  $  11. 

2.  To  collect  or  form  into  a  body  or  united  whole  ; 
to  incorporate,  to  concentrate ;  as,  to  embody  troops 
into  battalions,  divisions,  &c. 

3.  To  gather  together ;  to  concentrate  and  present 
to  the  senses  or  mental  perception. 

"  Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  97. 

4.  To  include,  to   incorporate;  as,  to  embody  a 
clause  in  a  bill  or  act. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  join  together  into  one  body  or 
mass ;  to  unite,  to  coalesce. 

"  Firmly  to  embody  against  this  court  party  and  its 
practices." — Burke:  On  the  Present  Discontents. 

*em'-b8g,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em.  and  Eng.  bog  (q.  v.).] 
To  plunge  or  cause  to  stick  in  a  bog. 

"General  Murray  was  inclosed,  embogged,  and  de- 
feated."— Walpole:  To  Mann,  iii.  392. 

*em-b5  glie,  v.  i.  [Pref.  em,  and  O.  Fr.  bogite= 
Fr.  6ouc/ie=a mouth;  Lat.  bucca  =  the  cheek.]  To 
discharge  itself,  as  a  stream,  into  the  sea,  &c. ;  to 
disembogue. 

•<Sm-b(5il,  *em-boyl,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Prefix  em,  and 
Eng.  boil  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  boil,  to  be  heated,  as  with  rage 

"  The  knight 'emboyling  in  his  haughty  hart." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  9. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  boil,  to  heat,  as  with  rage. 
"  Faynt,  wearie,  sore,  emboyled,  grieved,  brent." 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  28. 

emboitement  (aft-bwat  -man),  s.  [Fr.  =  the 
position  of  one  box  within  another.] 

1.  Mil. :  The  closing  up  of  a  number  of  men  in 
order  to  secure  the  front  rank  from  injury. 

2.  Phyi. ;  The  doctrine  ventilated  by  Buffon,  that 
generation  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  living  germs 
lying  one  within  the  other,  which,  on  becoming  de- 
tached, produce  new  existences. 

'em-bold,  *em-bolde,  *en-bold,  v.  t.  [Pref. 
em,  and  Eng.  bold  (q.  v.).]  To  embolden. 

"  But  now  we  dare  not  show  ourselfe  in  place 
He  is  embold  to  dwel  in  company 
There  as  our  hert  would  loue  right  faithfully." 
Chaucer:  Court  of  Love. 

em-bold-en,  *en-bold-en,  *im-bold-en,  v.  t. 
[Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bolden  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  give  boldness  or  courage  to ;  to  strengthen 
the  resolution  or  courage  of ;  to  encourage. 

"  Upon  whose  approach  their  fellowes,  being  more  em- 
boldened, did  offer  to  boord  the  galliasse."— HacMuyt: 
Voyages,  i.  60L 

2.  To  encourage,  to  help,  to  further. 

'  Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy." 

Shakesp.i  Timon,  iii.  5. 

Sm-b61d'-en-Sr,  »Im-bold  -en-Sr,  s.  [English 
embolden ;  -er.]  One  who,  or  that  which  emboldens 
or  encourages. 

invb51-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  em6oie=an  inserting;  Eng. 
suff.  -ic.]  The  same  as  EMBOLISMIC  (q.  v.). 


em  b6-li§m,  s.  [Fi.embolisme;  Gr.  embolitnot 
=  an  intercalation;  <>ni<iuli«ma=an  insertion;  em- 
/m/e  =  an  inserting;  emballd=to  put  in,  to  insert; 
ew=in,  and  ballo=to  throw,  to  put.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  intercalation  ;  the  intercalating  or  insertion 
of  days,  months,  or  years  in  the  account  of  time  in 
order  to  secure  or  produce  regularity.    Among  the 
Greeks  the  year  consisted  of  354  days  (a  lunar  year), 
and,  in  order  to  adjust  it  to  the  solar  year  of  365 
days,  an  extra  lunar  month  was  intercalated  every 
third  or  fourth  year. 

"The  civil  constitutions  of  the  year  were  after  different 
manners  in  several  nations  ;  some  using  the  sun's  year, 
but  in  divers  fashions  ;  and  some  following  the  moon, 
finding  out  embolisms  or  equations  ...  to  make  all  aa 
even  as  they  could." — Holder:  on  Time. 

2.  The  time  intercalated. 

II.  Med. ;  Venous  inflammation,  producing  coag- 
ulation of  the  blood,  passing  on  to  the  formation  of 
a  clot  or  clots  and  likewise  of  pus  and  abscess,  ia  a 
highly  dangerous  disease.  [PY^MIA.]  When  the 
clot  is  impelled  onward,  embolism  occurs,  which  is 
usually  fatal  from  the  formation  of  multiple  ab- 
scess in  the  lung.  Embolism,  arising  from  local 
irritation,  mostly  occurs  in  dropsy  after  scarlet 
fever,  in  debilitating  diseases,  and  bedridden  cases. 

*em-b&-lls,  -mal,  a.  [Eng.  embolism;  -al.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  embolism  or  intercalation; 
intercalated;  as,  an  embolismal  mouth. 

«em-b6-Hg-maf  -Ic,  *em-b6-lls-mat  -Ic-al,  a. 
[Gr.  embolisma;  genit.  embolinmatos ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ic,  -ical.]  The  same  as  EMBOLISMIC  (q.  v.). 

*em-b6-lls.'-mlc,  a.  [Fr.  embolismique.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  embolism  ;  interca- 
lated, inserted. 

*em-b6-ll§'-mlc-al,  a.    [Eng.  embolismic;  -al.] 

em  -b6-llte,  s.  [Ger.  embolit,  from  Gr.  embolion= 
something  thrown  in,  an  interlude ;  so  named  be- 
cause it  is  intermediate  between  chloride  and 
bromideof  silver.] 

Min.;  An  isometric  mineral,  green,  yellow,  or 
dark,  especially  on  being  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere. It  generally  occurs  massive,  with  the  sur- 
face sometimes  stalactitic  or  concretionary.  Hard- 
ness 1  to  1'5;  specific  gravity,  5'3  to  5'8;  luster 
resinous,  and  somewhat  adamantine.  Composition: 
Silver  61'1  to  71'9 ;  bromine  7'2  to  33'8 ;  chlorine  5'Oto 
20-1.  The  chief  silver  ore  in  Chili.  Found  also  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  New  World.  (Dana.) 

em  -bfc-lus,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  e»i6o;o»=some- 
thing  running  to  a  point;  a  wedge,  a  graft.]  [EM- 
BOLISM.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Something  inserted  in  another  and 
moving  therein,  as  a  wedge,  a  piston  of  a  steam- 
cylinder,  the  bucket  or  plunger  of  a  pump. 

"  Our  members  make  a  sort  of  an  hydraulic  engine,  in 
which  a  chemical  liquor  resembling  blood  is  driven 
through  elastic  channels  by  an  embolus,  like  the  heart." — 
Arbuthnot. 

2.  Bot. :  A  plug-like  process,  projecting  downward 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  in 
Armeria. 

embonpoint  (an-boft-pwan  ),  s.  [Fr  ,  from  em 
=e?i  =  in;  6on=good,  andpoint=condition.]  Plump- 
ness of  person  or  figure ;  stoutness,  fleshiness. 

*em-bor'-der,  *Im-bor-der,  v.  t.  [Prefix  em; 
Eng.  border  (q.  v.) .]  To  adorn  or  furnish  with  a 
border. 

em-bor  -dSred,  Im-bor-dered,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[EMBORDEB.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective; 

"I.  Ordinary  Lang.t  Adorned  or  set  off  with  a 
border  j  bordered. 

2.  Her. :  Having  a  border  of 
the  same  color,  metal,  or  fur  as 
the  field.  [KMUOEDITEED.] 

em-bor  -diired,  a.  [Prefix 
em,  and  Fr.  bordure=&  border.] 

Her.;  The  same  as  EMBOB- 
DERED,  a.  (q.  T.) 

*<5m-bos'-6m,  *Sm-bos'-6me, 
v.  t.  [Pref,  em,  and  Eng.  bosom 
(q.  v-) .]  Embordered. 

1.  To  place  in  or  take  into  the 

bosom ;  to  cherish ;  to  admit  to  and  treat  with,  the 
greatest  affection. 

"The  Father  infinite, 
By  whom  in  bliss  embosom'd  sat  the  Son." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  696,  597. 

2.  To  place  in  the  bosom  or  midst  of  anything ;  to 
inclose. 

"  His  house  embosom'd  in  the  grove.'* 

Pope;  Horace,  bk.  iv.,  ode  i. 


fate.    fat.    fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thdre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Kw. 


emboss 

gm-b6ss  (1),  *en-bOSS,  r.  t.  [O.  Fr.  embos*er= 
to  swell  or  rise  in  bunches:  ew  =  in,  and  bosne=a 
bunch,  a  boss.] 

1.  To  form  natural  lumps  or  swellings  upon;  to 
cover  with  swellings  or  protuberances. 

"Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  embo.fs." 

Slilton.  P.  L.,  xii.  180. 

2.  To  cover  with  bosses  or  studs. 

"  The  studs,  that  thick  emboss  his  iron  door." 

Cvwper.  Task;  v.  426. 

3.  To  ornament  with  relief  or  raised  work. 
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are  embossed  for  various  purposes.  Glass  is  said  to 
be  embossed  when  it  is  molded  with  raised  figures. 

2.  Embossed  work. 

"  All  engravings  and  embossings  (afar  off)  appear  plain." 
— Bacon:  Natural  History,  §  878. 

embossing-Iron,  s. 


Sculp. :  A  tool  for  giving  a  peculiar  grained  or    entra^s' 


embrace 

em-btfw  -el,  v.  t.    [Pref.   em,  and   Eng.  bowel 
(q.  v.KJ 
*1.  To  inclose  deeply ;  to  bury. 

"  Deepe  emboweled  in  the  earth.** 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  15. 

2.  To  disembowel,  to  eviscerate,  to  deprive  of  the 


"The  pillared  porch,  elaborately  emboK 
Wordsworth:  Excursion, 


. 
bk.  viii. 


to-,"  ",-  ---  *>  —  j  —  .  -----------  ~.  --------  e  scoos,  embowelled  of  their  doctrine,  ha 

velvet  and  other  goods  has   engraved   copper  this  danger  to  it3elf."-S»a*e.p...  All's  Well,  i.  3. 

rollers,  which  are  heated  by  inclosed  red-hot  irons  „      .*-.     „,  „      „         _ 

when  operating  on  dampened  goods,  as  in  giving  a  em-bow'-el-er,  em-bow-el-ler,  s.'    [Eug.  cm- 


caruncular  appearance  to  a  marble  surface. 

embossing-machine,  s.  A  machine  in  which  a 
compressible  material  is  placed  between  a  rolling 
or  reciprocating  surface  and  a  bed,  the  moving  por- 
tion having  a  design  in  intaglio,  which  confers  a 
cameo  ornamentation  upon  the  object.  Theemboss- 

4.  To  engrave  in  relief  or  embossed  work ;  to  rep-    ing-machine  for  giving  an  indented  ornamentation 
resent  with  raised  figures. 

"Then  o'er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  embossed 
Androgeos'  death." 

Druden:   rirgll'a  lEnelcl,  vi.  25,  26. 

5.  To   ornament   with   worked    figures;    to   em- 
broider. 

"  Exhibiting  flowers  in  their  natural   colors,  embossed 
upon  a  purple  ground."—  Sir  H'.  Scott. 

*em-boss 
takei 
an 
m< 

swelled  at  the  k 
em< 


"  Embowelleit  will  I  seethee  by  and  by." 

Shakesp.:  Henri/  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  v. 
*3.  To  take  or  dig  out  the  internal  parts  of. 
"  Fossils  and  minerals  that  th'  emboweled  earth 

Displays."  Philips. 

*4.  To  exhaust,  to  empty,  to  drain. 
"  The  schools,  embowelled  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 


watered  surface. 


,  , 

bowel;  -er.]     One  who  disembowels. 


embossing-press,  «.    A  hand-stamp  or  machine    t.','_We  8ha1}  next  proceed  to  speakof  the  surgeon  or  em- 


to  an  object  . 
tween  the  descending  die  and  the  bed.  The  em- 
bossing-presses of  bookbinders  are  screw,  toggle,  or 
lover  presses,  according  to  the  area  of  surface  and 


balmer'  »"*  °f  »"  °«M'  inferior  officers  under  him,  such 
^^"^  *'"  ~*~*  »«'"  *«  °'  E« 


„  „ 

em-bow  -el-ment,  s.    [English  embowel;  -ment.~\ 


Forgetful  of  his  safety,  hath  his  right  way  lost." 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  17. 
2.  To  drive  hard,  to  overwhelm. 

"  Our  feeble  harts 
Etnbost  with  bale,  and  bitter  byting  griefe." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  ~ 


iron  again  applied.  This  is  repeated  until  the 
wood  fills  the  mold.  The  surface  is  cleansed,  be- 
tween each  operation  and  finally,  with  a  scratch- 
brush,  and  any  desired  color  may  bo  retained  or 
obtained  by  the  extent  to  which  the  charcoal  and 
discolored  surface  are  removed.  Perforated  designs 


*em-boss  (3),  v.  t.  \O.  Fr.  e mbosquer.  from  base  ?re  obtained  by  pressure  upon  portions  of  the  sur- 
=awood;  Ital.  imboscare.]  [AMBUSH,  BUSH.]  To  fllce'  and  the  removal  of  a  scale  of  material  by  a 
drive  into  the  bushes;  to  inclose,  to  surround,  as  JJ' 


with  an  ambuscade. 

"We  have  almost  embossed  him." — Shakesp.:   All's  Well, 
Hi.  6. 

*em-b5ss   (4),  *em-boss'e,  t-.  t.    [O.  Fr.  embois- 
ter,  from  boiste=&  box.] 

1.  To  shut  up  or  inclose  in  a  box. 

2.  To  cover,  to  encase. 

"  A  knight  her  mett  in  mighty  arms  emboat." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  I.  ill.  24. 

3.  To  cause  to  enter,  to  insert. 

"The  knight  his  thrillant  speare  againe  assayd 
In  his  brass-plated  body  to  embosse." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  20. 

4.  To  surround. 

'•  Vowing  that  never  he  in  bed  againe 
His  limbes  would  rest,  ne  lig  in  ease  embost." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  40. 

•em-bSss  e,  *em-boss,  s.     [EMBOSS  (1),  v.]    A 
boss,  a  protuberance. 

"A  round  embosse  of  marble." — Evelyn.  Diary,  Nov.  17, 
1664. 

em-bossed  ,  *em-bost,  pa.  par.&  a.    [EMBOSS 
(!),«•] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Formed  with  bosses ;  ornamented  with  raised 
work. 

"Like  a  shield  embossed  with  silver,  round  and  vast  the 

landscape  lay."          Longfellow:  Belfry  of  Brunei. 
*2.  Swollen,  tumid. 

"All  the  embossed  sores  and  headed  evils." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  11.  7. 

II.  Sot.:  Projecting  from  the  surface  like  the 
boss  or  umbo  of  a  round  shield  or  target. 


*em-boss  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  emboss  (1),  v. ;  -went,] 
1.  Anything  standing  or  jutting  out  from  the  rest ; 
an  eminence ;  a  protuberance. 

I  wish,  also,  in  the  very  middle,  a  fair  mount,  with 


All  the  hot  noon."  Thomson:  Summer,  228,  229. 

2.  To  form  a  covering  or  shelter  like  a  bower. 

"  Beneath  the  shade 
By  those  embowering,  hollies  made." 

Wordsworth:  Poems  of  Fancy. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  receive  or  shelter  as  in  a  bower. 

"  You  whom  skies  embower." 
Drummond:  Death  of  Sir  W.  Alexander. 

2.  To  inclose,  to  surround. 

*'The  cots,  those  dim  religious  groves  embower." 

Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 


*    n»u,  aiBu,    lu    vuw  vwry   uiiuuitt,   a  Ittir  mount,  wivn          *£•**    KX'*~1          *       rT>      e  j  T, 

three  ascents  and  alleys,  enough  for  four  to  walk  abreast;    „,  *6m-b5  Wl,  t).  t.     [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bowl  (q.  V.).] 
which  I  would  have  to  be  perfect  circles,  without  any     lo  form  into  a  bowl,  ball,  or  globe ;  to  give  a  glob- 


ular  form  to. 

"Long  ere  the  earth  embowl'd  by  thee 
Beare  the  forme  it  now  doth  beare." 

Sidney:  Psalm  xo. 

iney  are  at  a  loss  about  the  word  penaentin  some        *8m-b6  W-ment,  s.     [Eng.  embow;   -ment.~\     An 
fancy  it  expresses  only  the  great  embossmentot  the  figure,     arch,  a  vault. 

others  believe  it  hung  off  the  helmet  in  alto-rilievo."—        "The  roof  all  open,  not  so  much  as  any  embowments 
Aadtson;  On  Italy.  *  *' ft_  ,-•*..     -  —  .    — ^  .    ~ 

8m-b5t'-tle,    v.   t.     [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.    bottle 
(q.  v.) .]    To  put  into  bottles ;  to  bottle. 


bulwarks  or  embossments." — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Gardens. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  embossing  or  ornamenting 
with  raised  work. 

3.  Embossed  work ;  rilievo,  or  rising  work. 
"They  are  at  a  loss  about  the  word  pendentis;  some 


near  any  of  the  walls  left." — Bacon: 


"  Stirom,  firmest  fruit, 
Embottled,  long  as  Priamean  Troy 
Withstood  the  Greeks,  endures.'' 


Nat.  Hist.,  %  249. 

*Sm-b5x',  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  box  (q.  v.).l 
To  inclose  or  shut  m  a  box ;  specifically  to  seat  in  a 
box  of  a  theater. 


Philips:  Cider,  bk.  ii. 


cannon ;  the  point  of  discharge  of  a  river. 
II.  Music: 

1.  The  mouth-piece  of  a  wind  instrument. 

2.  The  shaping  of  the  lips  to  the  mouth-piece. 
*em-b6und  ,  v,  t.    [Pref.  em,  and   Eng.  bound 

(q.  v.).]    To  shut  in,  to  inclose. 

"That  street  breath 
Which  was  embounded  In  this  beauteous  clay." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iv.  8. 


"  Emboxed  the  ladies  must  have  something  smart." 
Churchill:  The  Koiciad. 

bSJ's  se-mSnt,     ».      [EMBUSHMENT.]     An 

te  emboyssemenfSt 
Ubccus. 

Sm-bra'fe,  *em  brase,  *en-brac-en,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  embracer;  Fr.  embrasser:  en—m,  and  bras= 
the  arm ;  Ital.  imbracciare ;  O.  Sp.  embrazar,  from 
Lat.  6racfcium=thearm.]  [BBACE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  seize,  clasp,  and  hold  fondly  in  the  arms ; 


embossed-paper,   s.     Paper 
mented  surface  of  raised  work. 


having  an   orna- 


embossed-printlng,  s.  Printing  in  which  the 
paper  is  forced  into  dies.into  which  the  letters  have 
been  cut  or  punched.  The  result  is  raised  letters, 
used  for  printing  for  the  blind,  and  various  kinds 
of  ornamental  work.  It  is  also  effected  by  pressing 
the  type  into  the  paper,  raising  the  letters  or  char- 
acters on  the  other  side. 

em  boss   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [EMBOSS  (1),  t>.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  <£  particip.  adj. :   (See   the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  ornamenting  by  raised  work 
or  figures  in  relief,  applied  to  many  objects.  Crests 


With  gilden  homes  embowed  like  the  moone.' 

Spenser.  The  World's  Vanitie. 
2.  To  arch,  to  vault. 

"  The  gilted  roofs  embowed  with  curious  work." 

Gascoigne:  Jocasta,  i.  2. 

8m-b6  wed,  *Im-bo  wed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [EMBOW.] 

*A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Curved,  bent. 

2.  Arched,  vaulted. 

"  The  high  embowed  roof. 
With  antick  pillars  massive  proof." 

Milton:  II  Penseroso. 
II.  Her. :  Bent  or  bowed. 


or  initials  are  embossed  on  paper,  envelopes,  &c.  embowed-contrary  or  counter-embowed,  a. 

Ornaments  are  embossed  on  book-covers,  especially  Bowed  or  bent  in  contrary  directions, 

on  those  of  cloth.    Leather  is  embossed  for  bind-  embowed-dejected,  a.    Bowed  or  bent  with  the 

ing,  and  many  ornamental  uses.    Textile  fabrics  extremities  downward. 


,   ..          , , .toencircle, 

to  encompass. 
"  Low  at  his  feet  a  spacious  plain  ia  placed, 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embraced." 

Denham:  Cooper's  Sill,  223,  224. 

(2)  To  clasp,  to  twine  round ;  as,  A  creeper  em- 
braces a  tree. 

(3)  To  comprehend,  to  include,  to  take  in,  to  com- 
prise. 

*(4)  To  take  possession  of,  to  hold,  to  seize. 
"  Even  each  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bosom." 

Shakesp.:  Trotlus  andCressida,  ill.  2. 

(5)  To  admit,  to  receive,  to  accept. 

"  If  a  man  can  be  assured  of  any  thing,  without  having 
examined,  what  is  there  that  he  may  not  embrace  for 
truth?"— Locke. 

(6)  To  seize  ardently1  or  eagerly ;  to  accept  will- 
ingly or  cordially ;  to  welcome. 

"  And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

(7)  To  adopt ;  as,  to  embrace  the  Christian  relig- 
ion. 


^  "6y;    pout     jcSwl;    cat.    cell,    chorus,     swn,    bench;    go,    *em;    thin.    tWs;    sin.    as;    expect,     Xenophon,    exist.   ph  =  f. 
clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -alon  =  shfin;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhfin.     -tious.    -clous,     -slous  =  shfls.     -We,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     d«l. 


embrace 

»(8)  To  meet,  to  undergo,  to  submit  to,  to  accept. 
"  What  cannot  be  eschewed  must  be  embraced." 

Shakes?. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.5. 

*(9)  To  cherish. 

"  If  ye  embrace  her,  she  shal  bring  the  unto  honoure."— 
Bible  (1551,);  Proverbs  iii.  6. 

*(10)  To  throw  a  protecting  arm  over ;  to  protect. 
"So  much  high  God  doth  innocence  embrace" 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  29. 

II.  Law :  To  endeavor  to  influence  corruptly,  as  a 
juror.    [EMBBACERV.] 
B.  Intransitive: 
1.  To  join  in  an  embrace ;  to  hug. 

"Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  5. 

*2.  To  join  in  sexual  intercourse. 

"  Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embraced." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 

»3.  To  twine. 

"Archt  ouer  head  with  an  embracing  vine." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  64. 

1T  For  the  difference  between  to  embrace  and  to 
clasp,  see  CLASP  ;  for  that  between  to  embrace  and 
to  comprise,  see  COMPRISE. 

em-bra  56,  s.    [EMBRACE,  ».] 


1632 


embroil 


•em-bra? -176,  a.  [Eng.  cmbrac(e') ;  -fi*.]  Given       gm-brith  -He,  s.    [Greek  embrithes= heavy  ;  -it' 
to  or  fond  of  embracing ;  caressing.  (Jfm.)  (q.  v.).J 

,.  ,         .         .Win..-  A  vanetv  of  Boulangente  found  at  Ncrts- 
"  Not  less  kind,  though  leas  embracire,  was  Madame  de    ,i  inak   !?,,„;„      /  Dana  } 
Montcontour."— Thackeray:  Xewcomes,  ch.  Ivii. 

em  -br6-cate,  r.  t.  [Ital.  embroccare;  Low  L;it 
cmf>roco=to  pour  into  a  vessel ;  from  Gr.  embrochi 
=a  lotion,  a  fomentation:  e«=in,  and  broche  —  a 
wetting;  brec/w>=to  wet.] 

Surg.  it  Med. :  To  moisten,  wet,  or  foment  a  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  body  by  a  liquid  applied  by 
means  of  a  cloth,  sponge,  or  anything  similar. 

gm-br6-ca  -tion,  s.    [Fr.  &  Eng.,  from  embrocate 


•em-braid  ,'em-brayd,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
braid  (q.  v.).]    To  upbraid. 

"  [He]  embrayded  him  with  cowardice." — Sir  T.  Elyot: 
The  Governor,  p.  167. 

em-bra  il,  r.  t.    [Pref.em,  and  Eng.  brail  (q.v.).] 
AYnrf. :  To  brail  up. 

"  For  he  who  strives  the  tempest  to  disarm 
\Vill  never  first  embrail  the  lee  yard-arm." 

Falconer:  Sttipirreck,  ii. 


(q.v.).] 
Surgery  and  Medicine : 


•em-brake  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  em,  and  English  brake  i^Tn&lct'of  fomenting  any  diseased  part  of  the 

(q.  v.).]    To  entangle.  body  with  water,  hot  or  cold  spirit,  oil,  or  anything 

"Hee  would  hamper  and  embrake  her  in  those  mortal  6imilar,  by  means  of  Cotton,  flannel,  a  sponge,  &c., 

straights  for  his  disdaine."— Xashe:  Lenten  Stuff.  to  re(jnce  swellings,  to  allay  pain,  to  remove  numb- 

•em-branch  -ment,  8.    [Pref.  em,  Eng.  branch,  ness,  and,  if  possible,  restore  some  sensation  in 

.1    A  branching  forth ;  that  part  of  a  palsy. 

",.  Thi 


tree  where  the  branches 

Sm-bran  -gle,  r.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  brangle 
(q.  v.).]  To  mix  up  confusedly;  to  confuse,  to  en- 
tangle. 

"  In  which  when  once  they  are  embrangled, 
The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they're  tangled." 

Butler:  Hndibras,  ii.  2. 

ire,*em 


in'tht  Srm»SlD8  °rclasping  *°  *""  b°SOm  ; 


ClaSpiDg    '  ' 


em-bras,  -lire  (l),  em-bra-s. 


"  [He]  strove  to  seek  the  Dame's  embrace." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  22. 


2.  Sexual  intercourse. 

3.  A  hostile  struggle  or  grapple. 

"  With  half  the  fervor  Hate  bestows, 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes." 

Byron:  Giaour, 

em-braced,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EMBBACE,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Clasped   in    the  arms,  inclosed,    erasures  are 
included,  accepted.  usually  perpen- 

2.  Her.:  Braced  together ;  tied  or  bound  together,    dicular  to  the 

,  T          parapet,  but  are 
»8m-bra'9e-ment,  s.    [Eng.  embrace ;  -ment.} 

1.  The  act  of  embracing  or  clasping  in  the  arms; 
an  embrace. 


MOU  opening  out  through  a  para- 
pet  or  wall  to  fire  guns  through.  Its  principal  parts 
are:  The  cheeks, 
or  gides  ;  mouth, 
or  outer  part; 
neck,  or  narrow 
part  ;sple,or  bot- 
tom ;  sill.or  front 
of  the  sole.  The 
merlon  is  the 
part  of  the  para 


pet  between  two 
embrasures.  Em- 


"Bring  them  to  our  embractment." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

2.  Conjugal  endearment ;  sexual  intercourse. 

3.  A  hostile  hug  or  squeeze ;  a  grapple. 

"These  beasts,  fighting  with  any  man,  stand  upon  their 
hinder  feet;  and  so  this  did,  being  ready  to  give  me  a 
shrewd  embracement."—  Sidney. 
i.  Comprehension. 

"  Nor  can  her  wide  embracements  filled  be." 

Dories;  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 


sometimes  in- 
clined thereto,  so 
as  to  obtain  aline 
of  fire  in  a  par- 
ticular direction. 
2.  Arch. :  The 


Embrasure. 


2.  The  liquid  used  for  such  fomentation. 
gm-bro  gl-I-o  (g  silent),  s.    [IMBROGLIO.] 
em-brold -Sr,  *em-braud-en,  *em-broud-en, 
»em-broyd-en,  •em-broid,*  em  browd-er,  *im- 
broyd-er,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  em,  and  O.  Fr.  broder  = 
to  embroider  or  broider  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  ornament  with  raised  figures  of  needlework, 
executed  with  colored  silks,  gold  or  silver  thread, 
or  other  extraneous  material. 

"  A  scarf  embroidered  met  the  hero's  eye.' 

Wilkie:  Epigoniad,  vi. 

2.  To  execute  or  work  in  embroidery. 

3.  To  variegate,  to  diversify,  to  adorn. 

"  Sweet  Nature,  stripp'd  of  her  embroidered  robe, 
Deplores  the  wasted  regions  of  her  globe." 

Cou-per:  On  Heroism. 


pK^'p-  em-broid  -er-er,  *em-bro-der-er,  s.    [Eng.  em- 

f-^^ — broider ;  -er.~]    One  who  works  in  embroidery. 


"Blue  silk  and  purple,  the  work  of  the  embroiderer."— 
Exod.  xxxv.  36. 

gm-brSid  -er-lflg,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [EMBROIDER. J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  arlj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  art  of  working  in  em- 
broidery. 

embroidering-machine,  s.  A  form  of  sewing- 
machine  in  which  the  cloth  is  moved  beneath  the 
reciprocating  needle-bar  according  to  the  require- 


inward  enlargement  of  the  cheeks  or  jambs  of  a    ments  of  the  tracing,  while  the  needles  and  hooks 
window  or  door.  retain  their  relative  positions  above  and  below  the 

fabric. 
Sm-br6id  -Sr-f,  »em-brold-er-le,  'em-broud- 

rle,  «.    [Eng.  embroider;  -y.] 


In  the  twilight  gloom  of  a  window's  embrasure 
Sat  the  lovere."          Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  8. 

•gin-bra^ -lire  <2)'  *•     [EMBRACE,  D.]     An  em 
brace. 


[EMBRACE, 

'"Injury  of  chance  forcibly  prevents  our  locked  em- 
•rasures." — Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 


brasures." — Shakesp. 

5.  The  state  of  being  contained  or  included ;  inclu-       »gm-bra  ve,  v.  t.    (Pref.   em,   and   Eng.    brave 
sion.  (q.v.).] 

"Spirits,  blood,  and  flesh  die  in  the  embracement  ot       l.  To  inspire  with  courage;  to  embolden,  to  in- 
the  parts  hardly  reparable."— Bacon:  Natural  History.  spirit,  to  encourage. 

6.  Willing  or  cordial  acceptance. 

"A  ready  embracement  of,  and  a  joyful  complacency  in, 
his  kindness." — Barrow:  Works,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  embroidering. 

2.  Ornamentation  by  raised  figures  of  needlework 
executed  in  colored  silks,  gold  or  silver  thread,  &c. 
This  is  a  very  ancient  art.    The  Egyptians,  Babylo- 

nnr  rn  enrmnrn^e  nians,  Medes,  and  Persians  all  excelled  in  it.    The 

|.r|otletoffbragvely:todecorate,toembellish,to    {^^^^^^^.^M 


The  garme 
° 


nt  of  Sisera,  as  referred  to  by  Deborah, 
oidery,   "needlework    on   both    sides.'1 


gm-bra  ce-5r,  em-bras -or,  «.    [Eng.  embrace; 

Law  •  One  who  attempts  or  practices  embracery 
(q.  v.). 
gm-bra$ -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  embrac(e) ;  -er.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  embraces. 

"Bashful  at  first,  shesmiles  at  length  on  her  embracer." 
Sir  W.  Jones:  Songs  of  Jayadeva. 

2.  Law :  One  who  endeavors  to  corrupt  a  jury  by 
embracery  (q.  v.). 

gm-brac  -er-J,  s.    [Eng.  embrace,  v. ;  -ry.] 

Law :  For  def .  see  example. 

"  Embracery  is  an  attempt  to  influence  a  jury  corruptly 
to  one  side,  by  promises,  persuasions,  entreaties,  money, 
entertainments,  and  the  like.  The  punishment  for  the 


adorn. 

•em-brawn,  *em-brawne,  v.  t.    [Pref.  em,  and   '%£*%££££&.„      

Eng.  brawn  (q.  v.).]    To  harden.  Homer  refers  to  embroidery  as  the  occupation  of 

"It  will  embraume  and  iron-crust  his  flesh."— Xashe:  geien  and  Andromache.    Embroidery  is  generally 

Lenten  Stuffe.  ,jone  jn  frameSl  the  woven  fabric  being  stretched 

•em-bread',  v.t.     [Pref.  em,  and  hread=braid  flat  and  the  needle  passed  through  and  through, 

(q.  v.).]    To  braid  up,  to  bind  up.  "Flowers  purified,  blue  and  white. 


"  Her  golden  lockes,  that  late  in  tresses  bright 
Embreaded  were  for  hindring  of  her  haste." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  18. 

•gm-bre  athe-mgnt,  «.    [Pref.  em,  Eng.  breathe, 
and  -ment.']    The  act  of  breathing  in ;  inspiration. 

•em-brew  (ew  as  a)   (1),  v.  t.    [Pref.  em,  and 
Eng.  brew  (q.  v.).]    To  strain,  to  distill. 

•gm-brew    (ew  as  a)  (2),  v.  t.    [EMBBUE.]    To 
imbrue,  to  steep,  to  make  wet. 

"Thy  little  hands  embrewed  in  bleeding  brest." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  81. 


Like  sapphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery, 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  ki 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wit 


knee." 
ves,  v.  6. 


Shakesp.:  Merry  1 

3.  Cloth  or  other  stuff  ornamented  with  embroid- 
ered work. 

"Laces  and  embroideries  are  more  costly  than  either 
warm  or  comely." — Bacon:  Advice  to  Villiers. 

4.  Variegation  or  diversity  of  color. 

"If  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  meadows  were  helpt 
and  improved  by  art,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty  land- 
scape of  his  own  possessions."—  Spectator,  No.  414. 

II.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  hill  or  mount  with 
several  copings  or  rises  and  falls. 

gm-broil  (l),f.<.  [O.  Fr. embrouiller,trom  em= 
in,  and  bromller=to  mix  up,  entangle,  confuse ;  It. 


gm-bra9'-I4g,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [EMBRACE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   Clasping  in  the  arms,  inclosing 
including,  accepting, 


embring-days,,p*.   Ember-days. 


<Embrin^-days."— Heylin:  Btst.  of  Presbyterian*',  p.  389. 

em  brl-on, «.    [Gr.] 


The  Christian  annuities  .at    Horn.  .though    of 
- 


2.  To  involve  or  entangle  in  any  quarrel,  conten- 


MMUWLMU^*    ULX-^t..—— o-  J  ()      lUVtUVl1   OF    t'lllUIIKlU      in 

2.  Bot.  (of  the  insertion  of  leaves,  Ac.) :  Clasping  \.  Lit. :  An  embryo.  disturbance  or  trouble. 

ith  the  base.     The  same  as  amplexicaul,  except  2.  Fig. :  Anything  undeveloped  or  not  yet  come  to  turn,  ai 

lat  the  latter1  term  is  applied  only  to  etems  or  maturity.  "I  had  no  passion,  design^or 


with 
that 
stalks. 
0.  A 


The  same  as  EMBEACEMENT  (q.v.). 


"So 
jonson. 


„  as  since  the  plot  was  but  an  embrion."—  Ben     my  kingdom 
Poetaster  (Introd.). 


™iuu,  -=.,.„.-,  —  preparation  to  embrott 
a  civil  ,».»-»„„  Charle,:  Eikon  Basi- 


rate,     fat,    fare.     »midBt,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr     there;     pine ,     pit.     sire     «Ir.     marine;    J    »*l 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w6rk,     wha,     s6n;     mate,     cub.     cttre,    unite,     cur,    rale,    full;     try.     Syrian,     as,     i 


embroil 

»gm  broil'  (2),  r.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  broil 
(q.v.).]  To  broil,  to  burn. 

"That  knowledge,  for  which  we  boldly  attempt  to  rifle 
God's  cabinet,  should,  like  the  coal  from  the  altar,  serve 
only  to  embroil  and  consume  the  sacrilegious  invaders.' 
— More:  Decayof  Piety. 

*gm-br611  ,  s.  [EMBROIL  (1),  r.]  An  embroil- 
ment, disturbance,  perplexity,  or  confusion. 

"  What  an  embroil  it  had  made  in  Parliament  is  not 
easy  to  conjecture." — Sorth:  Examen,  p.  568. 

gm-broll-ment,  s.    [Eng.  embroil;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  embroiling,  confusing,  involving,  or 
entangling. 

2.  A  state  of  confusion,  perplexity,  disorder,  or 
contention. 

"The  cause  of  this  uncertainty  was,  the  embroilments 
and  factions  that  were  then  among  the  Arabs." — Maun, 
drill:  Journey,  p.  56. 

*gm-br8n  Z6,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bronze 
(q.v.).]  To  execute,  form,  or  cast  in  bronze  or 
brass. 

"  That  you  may  proudly  stalk  the  Circus  o'er, 
Or  in  the  Capitol  embronzed  may  stand." 

Francis:  Horace,  sat.  bk.  ii. 

*gm-broth  -el,  r.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  brothel 
(q.  v.).J  To  inclose  in  a  brothel.  (Donne.) 

em-brown,  v.  t.  [Pref,  em,  and  Eng.  brown 
(q.v.).]  To  make  brown  or  darker  in  color;  to 
brown,  to  tan. 

"Autumn's  varied  shades  embrown  the  walls." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  38. 

gm-bru  e,  r.  t.    [IMBRCE.] 
gm-brued  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EMBRUE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Imbrued,  steeped. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  weapon  represented 
as  covered  or  sprinkled  with  blood;  also  to  the 
mouths  of  animals    bloody  with  devouring  their 
prey. 

*gm-bru  te,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  English  brute 
(q.  v.).J  To  degrade  to  the  state  of  a  brute;  to 
brutalize. 

"  Already  bound  to  a  bad,  mad,  and  embruted  partner." 
— C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxvi. 

gm  brjf-6,  *em-brl-o,  *em  bri-on,  *em  bry- 
Onf  s.  &  a.  (Fr.  embryon;  Lat,  embryon;  Gr.  em- 
bryon,  from  em—en=in,  and  bryon,  neuk  of  bryon= 
swelling,  full  of  a  thing,  pr.  par.  of  bryo=to  be  full 
of  a  thing,  to  swell.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  When  the  crude  embryo  careful  nature  breeds, 
See  how  she  works,  and  how  her  work  proceeds." 
Blackmore:  Creation. 

2.  Fig.:  A   rudimentary,  crude,  or   undeveloped 
state ;  in  the  first  or  earliest  stages. 

"The  company  little  expected  what  a  noble  work  I  had 
then  in  embryo."— Swift. 

II.  Physiology: 

1.  Human  Phys. :  Tho  first  beginning  of  tho  ani- 
mal development,  not  born  and  still  unfinished. 
The  germs  of  two  new  cells  are  first  deposited 
within  the  ovulum  (q.  v.)  by  spontaneous  move- 
ment. They  occupy  only  tho  pellucid  center  of  tho 
germinal  spot  at  hrst,  but  speedily  increase  in  size, 
and  develop  new  cells  in  their  own  interior,  until 
they  alone  fill  tho  whole  germinal  vesicle.  Each 
gives  birth  to  a  new  generation  of  two,  making  four, 
then  eight  colls,  sixteen,  and  so  on,  doubling  pro- 
gressively, until  a  mulberry-like  mass  is  produced 
of  innumerable  cells.  This  in  the  animal  embryo 
moves  up  to  tho  side  of  the  yolk,  flattening  against 
its  lining  membrane,  in  contact  with  the  yolk-bag. 
A  second  and  third  layer  is  then  formed  from  tho 
center  within  tho  first  mass  of  cells.  Tho  whole  is 
known  as  the  germinal  membrane;  the  external 
pellicle  is  called  the  serous  layer,  the  internal  tho 
mucous  layer,  and  tho  middle  the  vascular  layer, 
giving  rise  to  the  first  vessels  of  the  embryonic 
structure.  Thus  tho  beginning  of  the  embryo  is  a 
sac,  inclosing  the  nutriment  prepared  for  it  prior 
to  the  permanent  portion  to  be  evolved  from  the 
center  of  this  mulberry-mass.  Tho  greater  portion 
is  then  cast  off,  and  nearly  all  t  he  permanent  em- 
bryonic formation  is  derived  from  one  largo  cell,  at 
first  in  the  center,  but  ultimately  at  the  surface  of 
the  mass,  when  it  undergoes  the  flattening  de- 
scribed. This,  with  the  cluster  of  cells  round  it, 
forms  the  germ-spot,  with  a  round  transparent  space 
in  it,  the  area  pellucida.  The  nucleus  of  this  cell 
is  first  annular,  then  pear-shaped,  then  violin-like, 
being  two  long,  parallel  lines,  witn  a  narrow  sp_aco 
between  them,  but  separating  to  inclose  a  wider 
space  at  one  end.  This  is  called  the  Primitive 
Trace.  The  parts  first  formed  from  this  are  the 
spine  and  spinal-cord  (q.  v.).  Vessels  at  the  same 
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time  are  being  formed  within  tlu>  substance  of 
the  germinal  membrane,  forming  a  network  known 
as  the-  Vascular  Area,  and  terminating  in  the  em- 
bryo, at  tho  point  afterward  becoming  tlio  umbili- 


cus (q.  v.),  in  two  largo  trunks.  Tho  formation  of 
the  no.art  takes  place  in  the  vascular  layer,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  production  of  a  digestive 


cavity  begins  by  the  separation  of  a  small  part  of 
the  yolk-bag,  below  tho  embryo,  from  the  general 
cavity.  Tho  amuion  (q.  v.)  and  allautois  (q.  y.)  are 
then  formed,  the  chief  office  of  the  latter  being  to 
convey  the  vessels  of  the  embryo  to  thechorion 
(q.  v.).  Then  conies  tho  respiratory  process  (q.  v.). 
[EGG,  CIRCULATION,  FIETUS ._[ 

2.  Animal  Phys.:  In  tho  higher  vertebrates  the 
development  presents  an  analogy  to  that  described 
under  1. 

IT  At  a  later  period  tho  human  and  higher  animal 
embryo  is  called  a  Fo9tus  (q.  v.). 

3.  Veg.  Phys.:  The  rudiments  of  the  future  plant 
contained  iu  all  true  seeds,  not  in  spores.    lu  some 
seeds  tho  embryo  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  structure,  in  others  it  is  embedded  in  albumen. 
In  a  perfectly  developed  embryo  there  are  three 
parts,  a  cotyledon  or  cotyledons  (q.  v.),  tho  plumule 
or  future  bud,  and  tho  radicle  or  future  root.    For 
distinctions  of  plants  founded  on  the  number  of 
their  cotyledons — a  very  important  character — see 
Dicotyledons,  Monocotyledons,  and  Acotyledons. 

B.  As  adj.:  In  a  rudimentary,  crude,  or  undevel- 
oped state ;  undeveloped ;  not  in  a  perfect  state. 

' '  Four  champions  fierce, 
Strive  here  for  mastery,  and  to  battle  bring 
Their  embryon  atoms.''     Milton:  F.  L.,  ii.  898-900. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  embryo  and 
fcetus:  "Embryo  .  .  .  signifies  tho  thing  ger- 
minated: ftetus  signifies  the  thing  cherished,  both 
words  referring  to  what  is  formed  in  the  womb  of 
the  mother;  but  embryo  properly  implies  the  first 
fruit  of  conception,  and  the  foetus  that  which  has 
arrived  to  a  maturity  of  formation.  Anatomists 
tell  us  that  the  embryo  in  the  human  subject  as- 
sumes the  character  of  the  foetus  about  the  forty- 
second  day  after  conception.  Foetus  is  applicable 
only  in  its  proper  sense  to  animals  \' embryo  has  a 
figurative  application  to  plants  and  fruits  when 
they  remain  in  a  confused  and  imperfect  state,  and 
also  a  moral  application  to  plans,  or  whatever  is 
roughly  conceived  in  tho  mind."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

IT  t(l)  Fixed  embryo : 

Bot. :  A  loaf  bud. 

(2)  Naked  embryo: 

Veg,  Phys. :  A  spore. 

embryo-buds,  8.  pi. 

Veg.  Phys. :  Spheroidal  solid  bodies  found  in  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  capable  in  favorable  circum- 
stances of  being  transformed  into  branches.  They 
may  bo  well  seen  on  tho  beech  tree.  The  name  was 
first  given  by  Dutrochet. 

embryo-cells,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  <$;  Phys. :  Cells  in  the  aggregate  constitut- 
ing the  embryo  (q.  v.).  . 

embryo-sac,  s. 

1.  Human <£  Animal  Phys.:  [EMBRYO,  1,  2.] 

2.  Veg.  Phys. :  A  cell  which  becomes  enlarged  into 
a  sac  in  the  substance  of  the  upper  part  of  tho 
nucleus  of  tho  ovule  or  rudiment  of  the  seed.    In 
its  cavity  are  developed  the  germinal  vesicles,  one 
(if  not  more)  of  which    after   fertilization  gives 
origin  to  the  embryo.    (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

gm-bry;-o'c'-t6'n-y:,  s.  [Gr.  embryon— an  embryo, 
and  /rfonos=murder.  from  kteitio=to  kill.] 

Surg.  &  Midwif.:  The  Crasariau  operation  (q.  v.). 

em-br^-&-gen'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  embryon— an  embryo, 
and  gennao—io  engender.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  generation  of  an  embryo. 

em  brjf-Sg  -en-f , «.    [EMBRYOGENIC.] 

Physiol. :  The  generation  of  an  embryo. 

Sm-brf -og -ftn-y1,  s.  [Gr.  embryon=an  embryo, 
and  gone=offspring— that  which  engenders.]  The 
same  as  Embryogeny  (q.  v.). 

gm-bry'-Sg'-ra-phy',  s.  [Gr.  embryon  =  an  em' 
bryo,  and  graphe—a  delineation  .  .  .  a  descrip- 
tion.] 

Bot.:  A  description  of  embryos  without  tracing 
their  development. 

em-br*-6-l6g'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  embryolog(y) ; 
-tc.]  Relating  to  embryology. 

em-bry'-6-lo'fc'-Ic-al-ly',  adv.  [English  embri/o- 
logic;  -at;  -ty.J  According  to  the  rules  of  embry- 
ology. 

"Is  not  the  hypolais  a  warbler  embryoloaicallyf" — 
C.  Kingsley:  Life,  ii.  203. 

em.-bry'-Sr-i-gy',  s.  [Gr.  embryon=an  embryo, 
and  logos=a  discourse.] 

Physiol.:  The  department  of  science  which  treats 
of  the  development  of  the  embryo. 

"embryology,  or  the  development  of  the  foetus  and  ii  s 
organs."—  Qucu'n:  Anatomy  (8th  ed.),  ii.  678. 


emendals 

*em  -brf-on,  «.  &  «.    [EMBRYO.] 

em-brjf-6n  al,  a.  [fir.  cm hri/<m  —  an  embryo; 
•al.\  Pertaining  to  an  embryo.  (Treas.  of  But.) 

gm  -br?-0n  ar-jf,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  embryon ;  -ary ; 
Fr.  eitibryonnnirr.]  Tho  samo  as  Embryonic  and 
Embryonato  (q.  v.). 

gm-brjf-6n-a'-tse,  s.  i>l.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr, 
( int>rtjon=au  embryo  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suS. 
-atce.  ] 

Hot.:  Embryonato  Plants.  Tho  name  given  by 
Dr.  A.  Richard  to  Phanerogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  as  distinguished  from  his  Inembryonatee  or 
Inembryonate  Plants.  (.4.  Richard,  M.  D.:  Ele- 
ments of  Botany,  trans,  by  T.  Chuton,  1829,  pp.35, 
R24.) 

em -br?-6  nate,  em -brjf  6  na  ted,  em-brl-o- 
nat  ed,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  embryonatus.}  [EMBHYON- 
AT*.] 

Bot. :  Possessed  of  a  proper  embryo. 

"  Einbrymiateil  or  phanerogamous  plants." — A.  Richard, 
3f.  D. :  Elements  of  Botany,  trans,  by  P.  Chuton,  p.  624. 

gm-bry^on'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  embryon=an  embryo; 
Eng.  adj.  suit,  -ic.j 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  an  embryo,  or  resembling 
it ;  rudimentary. 

"A  part  arrested  at  an  early  phase  of  embryonic  de« 
velopment." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man.  (1871),  vol.  i.,  pt.  1., 
oh.  iv. 

2.  Fig. :  In  an  embryo  state ;  very  recent  or  young. 
"  In  the  embryonic  town  of  Dickinson  or  Green  River." 

—ifntury  Magazine  (Aug.,  1882),  p.  609. 

embryonic-sac,  s.   [EMBRYO-SAC.] 
embryonic-vesicles,  s. 

Bot. :  Two  membraneless  cells  in  the  embryo-sac. 
They  are  called  also  germinal  vesicles. 

gm-br?-6-tgg -I-fim  (pi.  em-brjf-o-tgg-I-a, 
gm  br^-6t'-g-gai  8,  [Gr.  embryon=an  embryo, 
and  tegos=a  roof,  covering.] 

Bot. :  A  small  callosity  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  hilum,  in  the  seeds  of  Asparagus,  Commelina, 
Ac.  It  gives  way  at  the  time  of  germination.  The 
name  embryotega  was  first  given  by  Geertner. 

gm-bry'-o't'-Ic,  s.  [Eng.,  &c., embryo;  suS.-tic; 
as  if  from  Lat.  embryoticus.]  The  same  as  EM- 
BRYONIC (q.  v.). 

"What  one  misfortune  or  disaster  in  the  book  of  em. 
oryoM(j  evils?" — Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  167. 

gm-bry-JSt'-i-mjf,  g.  [Gr.  embryon— an  embryo, 
and  tome=a  cutting,  from  temno=to  cut.] 

Med.:  A  cutting  of  an  embryo  or  foetus  from  the 
uterus.  [EMBRYOCTOMY.J 

'Sm'-bry'-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  embry(o) ;  -otu.]  Hav- 
ing the  nature  or  character  of  an  embryo ;  embryonic. 

"Without  the  first  the  latter  is  defective;  without  the 
last  the  first  Is  but  abortive  and  embryotts." — Fettham: 
Kesolves,  pt.  1.,  Bes.  14. 

•em-bfirse',  v.  t.    [IMBURSE.] 

*gm-bush',  *'.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bush  (q.v.).] 
To  place  or  nido  among  bushes ;  to  place  in  am- 
bush. 

"  Embushing  himself  presently  among  the  bushes  and 
brambles." — Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  bk.  iii.,  c.  9. 

*gm-bush'-ment,  *em-buashe-ment,  s.  [Eng. 
embush;  -ment.]  An  ambush. 

"His enemies  had  laid  some  embnshment  for  him." — 
Brende:  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  46. 

•em-bus-?  (us  as  Iz),  *lm-bus-y,  v.t.  [Pref. 
em,  and  Eug.  busy  (q.  v.).]  To  busy,  to  employ,  to 
occupy. 

"  The  accustome  and  usage 
Of  auncient  poets,  ye  wpte  full  wele,  hath  bene 
Them  selfe  to  embusy  with  all  their  whole  corage." 
Skellon:  Pofftts,  11. 

eme,  «.    [BAM.]    An  uncle.    (Scotch.) 

"  Dldna  his  eme  die  and  gang  to  his  place  in  the  name 

of  the  Bluidy  Mackenyie." — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 

ch.  xii. 

g-men'-a-gBgue,  s.    [EMMENAGOGUE.] 
g-mend'.  *e  mende.u.  f.    [Lat.  emendo=to  free 

from     faults:    e=out,    and     mendum=a     fault.] 

[AMEND.] 

1.  To  free  from  faults  or  blemishes ;  to  amend,  to 
improve. 

"  The!  bee  not  anything  emended,  or  bettered  in  their 
livyng." — VAo.ll:  Apophtli.  of  Erasmus,  p.  65. 

2.  To  correct,  to  improve,  to  make  better. 

1  •  Have  us  excused,  that  we  no  better  do, 
An  other  time  to  emende  it  if  we  can." 

Mystery  of  Candlemas-day  (1512). 
*g-mgnd  -a~ble,  a.  [Eng.  emend;  -able.}  Capable 
of  emendation ;  that  may  or  can  be  emended. 

g-mgnd'-als.,  «.  pi.  [EMEND.]  A  term  in  old 
accounts,  signifying  the  sum  total  in  stock.  (Halli- 
well.)  The  word  occurs  still  in  the  books  of  the 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  so  much  in 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jdwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     $hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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emendalsat  the  foot  of  an  account  on  the  balance 
thereof  shows  that  so  much  money  is  in  the  bank  or 
stock  of  the  house  for  the  reparation  of  losses  or 
other  emergent  occasions. 

•S-mSnd  -ate-ly",    *e-men-dat-ly,    «rfr.    [Lat. 

emendatus,  pa.  par.  of  ememlo;  Eng.  suff.  -Iy.] 
Free  from  fault  or  blemish  ;  correctly. 

"The  printers  were  very  desirous  to  have  the  Bible 
come  forth,  as  faultless  ami  i-tin  >xt«tflii  us  the  shortness  of 
time  for  the  recognizing  of  the  same  would  require."  — 
Dedic.  of  the  Bible  to  Henry  VIII.  (1539). 

e  mend  a  tipn,  s.  [Lat.  enn'mlntio,  from  emend- 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  emendo=  to  amend  (q.  v.)  ;  O.  Fr. 
Emendation;  Sp.  emendacion;  It.emendazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  amending,  improving,  or  altering  for 
the  better. 

"  That  punishment  is  never  sent  upon  pure  designer  of 
emendation."  —  Bishvp.  Taylor;  (treat  Exemvtar,  pt.  iii., 
disc.  18. 

2.  The  act  of  critically  correcting  or  altering  a 
text  so  as  to  give  a  better  reading  ;  the  removal  of 
corruptions  or  errors  from  a  text. 

"That  useful  part  of  learning  which  consists  in  emenda- 
tions." —  Spectator,  No.  828. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  improved  or 
altered  for  the  better  ;  improvement;  an  alteration 
for  the  better. 

"Giving  it  what  I  thought  an  emendation."  —  Mason: 
Du  Fresnoy,  Art  of  Painting.  (Pref.) 

4.  AH  alteration  or  correction  in  a  text. 


-tSr,  *.  [Lat.,  from  emendatits,  pa. 
par.  of  emendo.]  One  who  corrects  or  improves; 
specifically,  one  who  removes  errors  or  corruptions 
from  a  text,  so  a3  to  give  better  readings. 

6  mend  -a-t3r-y^  a.  [Lat.  emendatorius,  from 
emendatus,  pa.  par.  of  emendo.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  emendation  or  correction  of  texts. 

".Tort  in  used  frequently  to  mention  this  attempt  to 
discredit  emendatory  criticism,  with  strong  marks  of 
derision."  —  Warton;  Essay  on  Pope. 

*e"-m8nd'-I-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  emendico=to  beg: 
e=out,  andmendico=to  beg;  mendicus=a  beggar.] 
[MENDICANT.]  To  beg.  (Cockeram.) 

em'-Sr-ald,  *em-er-ade,  *em-er  aud,  *em-er- 

aude,  *em-er-PUlde,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  esmeraude; 
Fr.  6meraudet  from  Lat.  smaragdus;  Gr.  smarag- 
dosi  Sansc.  marakata;  Sp.  esmeralda;  Ital.  smer- 


A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  U.  1  &  2  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Min.:  A  variety  of   beryl,   and    distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  being  emerald-green  in  place  of 
pale  green,  light  blue,  yellow  or  white,  the  colors  of 
the  beryl.    The  green  of  the  emerald  isproduced  by 
the  presence  of  chromium,  the  colors  of  the  beryl 
proper  chiefly  by  iron.    The  finest   emeralds  are 
found  in  Peru,  but  they  occur   in  various  other 
places. 

2.  Scripture : 

(1)  That  of  the  Old  Testament:  Tho  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  nophekh  (Exod.  xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  11 ;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  16,  xxviii.  13),  a  gem  which  has  not  been 
properly  identified.    Tho  Septuagint  and  Josephus 
render  it  anthrax=coa],  the  carbuncle,  the  ruby, 
the  garnet;  cinnabar. 

(2)  That  of  the  Netr  Testament:  The  rendering  of 
the  Gr.  smaragdos  (Rev.  iv.  13,  xxi.  19)  probably^ 
not   the   emerald   but   aqua  marina.    (Liddell  <& 
Scott.) 

3.  Her.:  The  green  tincture  in  coat-armor;  vert. 

4.  Print.:  A  size  of  type  larger  than  nonpareil  and 
less  than  minion. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  or  containing  an  emerald;   as,  an  em- 
erald ring. 

2.  Of  a  oright  green  color,  like  an  emerald. 

"  Nor  trace  be  there,  in  early  spring, 
Bave  of  the  Fairies'  emerald  ring." 

Scott.  A'orman  Horse-Shoe. 

3.  Printed  with  the  type  called  emerald :   as,  an 
emerald  edition. 

If"  Oriental  emerald ; 

Min. :  A  green  variety  of  sapphire. 

emerald- copper,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  DIOPTASE  (q.  v.). 

emerald-green,  s. 

Chemistry;  Schweinfurt  green  (CnAsaO^.vCn 
(CgHaO^t  A  cupric  arsenite  and  acetate,  contain- 
ing when  pure  58'4  per  cent  of  arsenious  acid,  and 
25  per  cent  of  copper.  It  is  a  rich  green  pigment, 
but  very  poisonous.  Prepared  by  dissolving  five 
pounds  of  cupric  sulphate  and  one  pound  of  lime  in 
two  gallons  of  vinegar,  and  pouring  a  boilirig  aque- 
ous  solution  of  five  pounds  of  arsenious  acid  into 
the  mixture  gradually  while  it  is  well  stirred.  The 
precipitate  is  then  dried  and  powdered. 


Emerald-moth. 
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Emerald  Isle,  s.  An  epithet  applied  to  Ireland, 
from  the-  freshness  and  bright  color  of  the  verdure, 
produced  by  the  abundant  heat  and  moisture  con- 
tinually reaching  it  from  the  Atlantic.  This  epithet 
was  tirst  used  by  Dr.  \V.  Drenmm  <  1754-1820;,  iu  his 
poem  entitled  "  Erin." 

"  Arm  of  Erin,  prove  strong ;  but  be  gentle  as  brave, 
And,  uplifted  to  strike,  still  be  ready  to  save  : 
Nor  one  feeling  of  vengeance  presume  to  defile 
The  cause  or  the  men  of  the  Emerald  Isle," 

emerald-moths,  8.  pi. 

Entom.:  The  name  given  to  the  genus  Hipparchus 
(q.  v.  i,  which,  as  now  defined,  is  more  limited  in 
species  than  it  was. 

^[  Large  emerald-moth: 

Entom. ;  Hipparchus  papilionarius  (the  Phnlcpna 
(leometrapapilionariaot  Linnaeus).  The  wings  are 
two  or  two  and  a-half 
inches  across  their  sur- 
face, grass-green,  with  two 
rows  of  whitish  spots,  and 
a  greenish-yellow  fringe : 
antennee  reddish  -  brown. 
Tho  caterpillar  feeds  on 
the  elm,  the  lime,  the  alder, 
the  beech,  <fec. 

emerald-nickel,  .•••. 

Min.:  Tho  same  as  TEXASITE  (q.  v.).  (Brit.  Mus. 
Catal.)  For  Texasite  Dana  prefers  the  name  Zara- 
tite. 

e  mSr  &e,  r.  t.  [Lat.  emergo=to  riscoutof:  e~ 
out,  and  merj/o  =  to  dip;  Ital. emergere.] 

1.  To  rise  up  out  of  anything  in  which  a  thing 
has  been  immersed,  sunk,  orcovered. 

"They  emerged,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spirit  of  wine, 
as  much  of  them  as  lay  immersed  in  the  spirit."— Boyle.  . 

2.  To  issue,  to  proceed. 

"  If  the  prism  was  turned  about  its  axis  that  way  which 
made  the  rays  emerge  more  obliquely  out  of  the  second 
refracting  surface  of  the  prism,  the  image  soon  became 
an  inch  or  two  longer,  or  more." — \eteton :  Optics. 

3.  To  reappear  in  sight  after  being  temporarily 
lost  to  view;  as  in  an  eclipse  the  sun  is  said  to 
emerge  when  the  moon  ceases  to  obscure  its  light. 

"Chasing  the  red-coats  down  the  lane. 
Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  agnin." 

Longfellow:  Landlord's  Tale, 

4.  To  rise  from  a  state  of  depression  or  obscurity ; 
to  come  forward  or  into  a  prominent  position. 

"At  the  very  moment  when  some  of  them  seemed 
plunged  in  unfathomable  abysses  of  disgrace  and  disas- 
ter, they  have  suddenly  emerged." — Burke:  Regicide  Peace, 
lett.  i. 

5.  To  come  up,  to  occur,  to  como  into  notice. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  to  emerge  and  to 
rise,  see  RISE. 

*S-m5r  fce-mgnt,  s.  [Eng.  emerge;  -ment.]  An 
unexpected  occurrence ;  an  emergency. 

*e-mer -£en9e,  s.  [Lat.  emergens,  pa.  par.  of 
emeroo.] 

1.  The  act  of  rising  or  emerging  from  any  fluid  by 
which  a  thing  has  been  covered. 

2.  The  act  of  issuing  or  proceeding. 

3.  That  which  emerges  or  rises  up. 

*4.  An  emergency,  an  exigency ;  a  critical  time. 

6-me"r  -&en-C,y\  s.  [Latin  emergens,  pr.  par.  of 
cm«rgo.] 

*1.  The  act  of  emerging  or  rising  up ;  a  rising, 
issuing,  or  starting  into  view. 

"The  emergency  of  colors,  upon  coalition  of  the  par- 
ticles of  such  bodies,  as  were  neither  of  them  of  the  color 
of  that  mixture  whereof  they  are  ingredients,  is  very  well 
worth  oar  attentive  observation."— Boyle:  On  Cvtors. 

*2.  A  sudden  or  unexpected  occasion,  event,  or 
chance. 

"  Most  of  our  rarities  have  been  found  out  by  casual 
emergency,  and  have  been  the  works  of  time  and  chance 
rather  than  of  philosophy." — Olanvill;  Scepsis  Scienti flea, 
ch.  xiz. 

3.  A  pressing  necessity;  an  exigency;  a  critical 
moment ;  a  combination  of  circumstances  requiring 
immediate  action  or  remedy  ;  a  crisis. 

"He  never,  in  any  emergency,  lost,  even  for  a  moment, 
the  perfect  use  of  his  admirable  judgment."— SSacaulay; 
Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

*4.  A  casual  profit. 

"The  rents,  profits,  and  emergencies  belonging  to  a 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells."— Heylin:  Life  of  Laud,  p.  159. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  emergency  and  exi- 
gency, see  EXIGENCY. 

e-mer  -&ent,  a.  &  8.     [Lat.  emergens.  pr.  par.  of 
emergo=  to  emerge.  ] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Rising  up  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  surrounding 
or  covering  substance ;  rising  into  view. 

"Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  286. 


emery-wheel 


2.  Rising  or  starting  into  notice  from  obscurity  or 
depression. 

"The  roan  that  is  once  hated,  both  his  good  and  his  evil 
tlffds  oppress  him;  he  is  not  easily  emergent."-  •/• 

,*"». 

*3.  Issuing  or  proceeding,  as  from  a  cause ;  result- 
iug. 

"The  stoics  held  a  fixed,  unalterable  course  of  events; 
but  then  they  held  also,  that  they  fell  out  by  u  necessity 
.  turf/rut  from  and  inherent  in  the  things  themselves."— 
SOWM. 

*4.  Accidental,  casual. 

"The  Septuagint  was  much  depraved,  not  only  from  the 
errors  of  Scribes,  and  the  emergent  corruptions  of  time."  — 
tifi.nfuf:  I'lttyfir  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

*5.  Sudden,  unexpected,  critical ;  of  tlu»  nature  of 
an  emergency,  pressing. 

"All  the  lords  declared,  that,  upon  any  emergent  occa- 
sion, they  would  mount  their  servant  H  upon  their  horses." 
— Clareml"n, 

*B.  Ait  moat.:  A  sudden  recurrence;  u  casualty; 
an  emergency. 

"They,  forthose  reasons,  and  other  emergents,  went  to 
work  again,  and  that  so  avowedly,  that  they  pitched  upon 
niv  Lord  Hamilton  to  be  their  head." — Guthry:  Memoirs. 
p.  5. 

emergent-year,  s. 

Calendar:  The  epoch  or  date  from  whicli  any 
people  begin  to  compute  their  time. 

*e-mer  -&ent-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  emergent;  -ly.]  By 
emergence  or  issue  from  something  else ;  indirectly. 

*e-mSr  gent-ness,  *.  [Eng.  emergent;  -ness.} 
The  faculty  or  state  of  being  emergent. 

em-er-Il,*.    [O.  Fr.] 

1.  A  glazier's  diamond ;  a  quarrel,  or  quarry. 

2.  Emery. 

*e-mSr -It,  a.  [Lat.  emeritus.]  Tho  same  as 
EMERITED  {q.  v.). 

*e-mer -It-Sd,  a.  [Lat.  emeritus,  pa.  par.  of 
emereor.]  [EMERITUS.]  Having  sufficiently  done 
one's  duty. 

e-me'r  -I-tuS,  a.  &  ».  [Lat.  pa.  par.  of  emereor= 
having  served  one's  time:  e=out,  fully,  and  mereor 
=to  merit,  earn,  or  deserve.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*I.  Applied  to  a  soldier  or  public  officer  who  had 
served  nis  time  and  retired  from  the  public  service. 

2.  Having  served  his  time ;  retired  from  any  serv- 
ice or  office ;  as,  emeritus  professor. 

*B.  As  substantive  : 

*l.  A  soldier  or  public  officer  who  had  served  his 
time,  and  retired  from  the  public  service. 

2.  One  who  has  served  his  time  and  has  retired 
from  any  service  or  office. 

€m  -Sr-5ds,,  em  -er-6"ids,,  tt.pL  [Corrupted  from 
Eng.  hemorrhoids  (q.  v.).J  Piles,  painful  tumors 
around  the  anus. 

e  mersed  ,  a,  [Lat.  emersus,  pa.  par.  of  cmergo 
=  to  emerge  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Rising  above  the  surface  of  water. 

e"-me"r -Sion,  a.    [Fr.  Emersion.]    [EsiERSED.] 

Astron. :  The  reappearance  of  a  heavenly  body 
from  behind  another  at  the  end  of  an  eclipse  or 
occultation. 

em  -e"r-^,  s.&  a.  [Fr.  emeri;  Sp.&  Port,  esmeril; 
Ital.  smeriglio,  from  Gr.  smyris,  amiri«=emery.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Corundum  (q.  v.).  It  is  gran- 
ular in  texture,  and  black  or  grayish-black  in  color. 
It  is  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago 
and  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Chester,  Mass.,  and  elsewhere 
in  this  country ,  and  in  England.  In  the  state  of 
powder  it  is  extensively  used  for  polishing  hard 
substances. 

B.  ^4s  adj. :  Consisting  of   emery,  pertaining  to 
emery. 

emery-cloth,  s.  Cloth  brushed  with  liquid  glue, 
and  dusted  with  powdered  emery. 

emery-grinder,  s.  An  emery-wheel  mounted  in  a 
stand,  to  be  used  as  a  grindstone. 

emery-paper,  «.  Paper  brushed  with  liquid  glue 
and  dusted  with  emery  of  the  required  grade  of  fane- 
ness. 

emery  vulcanite-wheel,  s.  A  compound  of 
emery  and  caoutchouc,  molded  into  the  shape  of  a 
grindstone  or  lap,  and  vulcanized. 

emery-wheel,  s.  A  leaden  wheel  in  which  emery 
is  embedded  by  pressure,  or,  more  commonly,  a 
wooden  wheel  covered  with  leather  and  with  a  sur- 
face of  emery.  The  wheel  is  fastened  to  a  mandrel 
and  rotated  by  a  wheel  and  baud;  its  principal  uso 
is  in  grinding  and  polishing  metallic  articles,  espe- 
cially cutlery.  Sometimes  called  a  Corundum 
\Vheel,  from  the  specific  name  of  the  crystalline 


fate,    f&t,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we",    w5t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    fllr,     marine;   g6,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mute,    cub.    ciire,    unite,    cfir,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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aluminum  used  thereon,  the  hardest  known  sub- 
stance next  to  the  diamond.  Emery  is  a  dark, 
granular  variety;  the  sapphire  and  ruby  are  pecul- 
iarly colored  varieties. 

em  -Sr-f-llte,  s.  LEng.,  &c.,  emery,  and  Gr.  lithos 
=stone.J 

Mill,:  A  variety  of  Margarite  from  Asia  Minor  and 
the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

8m -8-SlS,  s.    [Gr.  emesis.  ] 

Met!.:  Vomiting. 

e-me't'-lc,  «.  &  s.  [Gr.  ?me/ifcos=provoking  sick- 
ness, from  emeo=to  vomit.] 

A.  As  adj.:    Inducing   to   vomit;    exciting   the 
stomach  to  reject  its  contents  by  the  mouth. 

"Various  are  the  temperaments  and  operations  of 
herbs;  some  purgative,  some  emetic,  and  some  sudorific." 
—Hale. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Phar. :  A  substance  which,  when  taken  internally, 
causes  vomiting,  by  producing  an  inverted  action  of 
the  stomach  and  cesophagus,  and  tho  emptying  of 
the  stomach  of  any  contents  which  may  be  present. 
They  are  used  in  cases  of  poisoning,  and  cases  of 
phthisis,  bronchitis,  and  croup.  They  are  divided 
Dy  Garrod  into  direct  emetics — as  sulphate  of  zinc, 
sulphate  of  copper,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  mus- 
tard flower,  camomile,  and  common  salt ;  indirect 
emetics  — as  ipecacuanha,  tartarated  antimony, 
apomorphia ;  emetic  agents — such  as  titillation  or 
the  fauces.  The  indirectemetics  are  used  in  inflam- 
matory diseases,  especially  of  the  chest. 

emetic-cup,  ».  A  cup  of  metallic  antimony  in 
•which  wine  is  left  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  to  become 
emetic. 

8-m8t  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  emetic;  -al.]  Tend- 
ing to  produce  vomiting. 

S-met  -I-cal-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  emetical;  -ly.]  So 
as  to  produce  vomiting. 

"It  has  been  complained  of,  that  preparations  of  silver 
have  produced  violent  vomits;  whereas  we  have  not  ob- 
served duly  refined  silver  to  work  etnetically  even  in 
•women  and  girls." — Boyle. 

8m'-e-tln,  em'-6-tme,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  emet(tc), 
and  suif.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).l 

Chem.:  An  alkaloid,  CsoH^^Oi,  contained  in 
ipecacuanha,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  cold 
sulphuric  acid  and  water,  precipitating,  with  excess 
of  lime,  and  treating  the  precipitate  with  ether  j 
the  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  treated  with  acidulated  water,  and  the 
emetine  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ammonia. 
Emetine  forms  a  crystalline  salt  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  decomposes  ammonium  chloride,  and  gives 
a  bright  orange  color  when  a  trace  of  it  is  added  to 
chlorinated  lime,  acidified  with  weak  acid.  Emetine 
is  extracted  from  complicated  organic  matter  by 
chloroform  or  benzene  in  an  alkaline  solution. 

Sm'-8-t6-ca-thar  -tic,  s.  [Gr.  emeto(s)=\omii- 
ing,  and  Eng.  cathartic.] 

Pharmacy : 

A.  As  adj. :  Producing  both  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing. 

B.  As  subst.;  A  medicine  which  produces  both 
vomiting  and  purging. 

8m  -B-tfil'-i-gy1,  «.  [Gr.  emefo8=vomiting,  and 
logos— ft  discourse.]  That  portion  of  medical  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  vomiting  and  the  methods  of 
producing  it. 

Sm-S-t6-morr-phI-a,  s,  [Gr.  emero«=vomiting, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  morphia.] 

Pharm.':  A  strong  emetic,  consisting  of  morphia 
with  an  atom  of  water  taken  away. 

e  -meu,  e  -mu,  *e  -mou,  s.  {Erne  or  Emeu  is 
the  name  of  the  Cassowary  (Casuarius  galeatus)  in 
Banda.l 

Ornith. :  The  Australian  Cassowary  (Dromaius 
Noyce  Hollandiae) ,  called  by  the  natives  Parembang. 
It  is  of  the  family  Struthionidffi.  The  bill  is  de- 
pressed ;  the  head  is  devoid  of  a  helmet,  tho  portion 
round  the  ear  the  only  one  naked;  plumage  brown  ; 
the  feathers  more  bearded  than  in  the  Cassowary ; 
no  wing-spurs ;  height,  five  to  seven  feet.  The  emeu 
runs  very  fast,  is  gregarious,  kicks  at  pursuers, 
inhabits  Australia,  but  is  retreating  before  the 
colonists.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  so  also  are  its  eggs. 
The  emeu  is  often  brought  to  this  country  to  De 
exhibited  in  menageries. 

emeu-wren, s. 

Ornith.:  Stipiturus  malachurus,  one  of  the  Syl- 
viadse  occurring  in  Australia.  The  resemblance  to 
the  emeu  is  in  the  tail  feathers,  which,  as  the 
specific  name  implies,  are  soft. 

6-meu  te,  s.  [Fr.]  A  seditious  or  revolutionary 
outbreak  ;  a  riot,  a  tumult,  a  commotion. 

S-mew  (ewasu),«.    [EMU.] 

*8m  -forth,  prep.  [A.  S.  em,  in  compos.=even 
with,  and  Eng.  forth.]  According  or  in  proportion 
to  ;  to  the  extent  of. 
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*em  -I-cgint,  a.  [Lat,  emicans,  pr.  par.  of  emico 
=to  shine  out :  e=out,  and  mtco=to  shine,  to 
sparkle.  ]  Beaming  out ;  darting  out  like  a  beam  of 
light. 

*em-I-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  emicatio,  from  emico= 
to  shino  or  sparkle  out.]  [EMICANT.]  A  flying  off 
in  small  particles,  as  from  heated  iron,  fermenting 
liquors,  &c. 

*e-mlc  -tion,  s.  [Latin  e=out,  and  mictio=& 
making  water;  mingo= to  make  water.] 

1.  The  discharge  of  urine. 

2.  What  is  discharged  by  tho  urinary  passages; 
urine. 

e-mlc  -t5r-f ,  «.  &  s.  [Lat.  e=qut,  audmictoriua 
=promoting  the  secretion  or  the  discharge  of  urine ; 
mingo—to  make  water.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Diuretic;  promoting  the  flow  or  dis- 
charge of  urine. 

B.  .is  subst.:  A  diuretic;  a  medicine  which  pro- 
motes the  flow  ordischarge  of  urine. 

em -I-grant,  a.  <fc  *.  [Lat.  emigrant,  pr.  par.  of 
emigro= to  emigrate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Emigrating ;   removing    from   one  country    to 
another  distant  country,  there  to  settle  and  reside. 

2.  Pertaining  to  emigration ;  intended  for  emigra- 
tion, as,  an  emigrant  vessel. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  emigrates  or  removes  from 
one  country  to  another  distant  country,  there  to 
settle  and  reside. 

"  Every  emigrant  must  be  considered  as  a  citizen  lost 
to  the  community."— Robertson;  Hist,  of  America,  bk.  viii. 

em  -I-grate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  emigratus,  pa.  par 
of  emigro:  e=out,  away,  and  migro^to  remove,  to 
migrate.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  remove  from  or  quit  one's  coun- 
try for  a  distant  one,  there  to  settle  and  reside. 

"The  colonists  emigrated  from  you."— Burke:  On  Con- 
ciliation with,  America. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  send  emigrants  out  of  the  country. 

"It  has  been  Mr.  [Vere]  Foster's  practice  to  emigrate 
girls,  for  the  reason  that  the  girls  earn  the  least,  and 
that  they  are  the  least  able  to  take  themselves  out." — 
Land. 

8-mI  -grate,  a.  [Latin  emigratus,  pa.  par.  of 
emigro.]  Wandering,  roving 

"  But  let  our  souls  emigrate  meet, 
And  in  abstract  embraces  greet." 

Oayton.  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  228. 

em-I-gra -tion.  s.  [Lat.  emigratio,  from  emi- 
gratus, pa.  par.  of  emigro.] 

1.  The  act  of  removing  from  one  country  to  a  dis- 
tant one,  there  to  settle  and  reside ;  the  departure  of 
persons  from  one  country  to  another  for  purposes 
of  residence. 

2.  The  body  of  emigrants  collectively, 
emigration-agent,  s.    An  agent  or  public  officer 

appointed  to  assist  emigrants. 

em-I-gra'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  emigration;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  emigration. 

em-I-gra '-tion-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  emigration;  -ist,'] 
An  advocate  for  or  promoter  of  emigration. 

em -I-gra-tdr,  s.  [Eng.  emigrat(e);  -or.]  An 
emigrant. 

em'-l-n6&96,  «.  [Lat.  eminentia,  from  eminens, 
pr.  par.  of  emineo=to  project;  Fr.  Eminence;  Sp. 
eminencia;  Ital.  eminenza.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Loftiness,  height. 

(2)  A  part  rising  above  the  rest ;  a  part  projecting 
above  the  surface ;  a  projection,  a  prominence. 

"From  their  airy  eminence  they  may 
With  pride  and  scorn  the  inferior  world  survey." 
Hughes:  Letter  to  a  Friend. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  elevated  position  or  situation  among  men, 
due  to  rank,  office,  or  celebrity ;  distinction ;  high 
rank,  celebrity. 

"  Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised 
To  that  bad  eminence."— Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  5,  6. 

*(2)  Supreme  degree. 

"Whatever  pure  thon  in  the  body  enjoy" st, 
And  pure  thou  wert  created,  we  enjoy 
In  eminence."  Milton.-  P.  L.,  viii.  620-2. 

*(3)  High  place,  distinction,  respect. 

"Present  him  eminence  both  with  eye  and  tongue/' 
Shakesp.;  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

(4)  A  title  of  honor  applied  to  cardinals.  It  was 
flrstconferred  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in  A.  D.  1631. 

"  His  eminence  [Cardinal  Perron]  was  indeed  very  fond 
of  his  poet.'^— Hurd:  Notes  on  Epistle  to  Augustus. 

IT  To  have  the  eminence  of:  To  be  better  than. 
"  You  should  not  have  the  eminence  o/him, 
But  be  as  Ajax." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 


emissary 

n.  Anatomy  (of  bones) :  Any  projecting  part, 
A  slender,  sharp,  or  pointed  eminence  is  called 
a  spine  or  spinous  process,  a  blunt  one  a  tubercle, 
a  broad  or  rough  one  a  tuberosity ;  one  bearing  a 
flattened,  articular  surface  a  condyle.  (Quoin,) 
(See  also  Frontal,  Jugular,  and  Parietal.) 

1[  Conili/l'ir  I'nitncnce: 

Anat.:  The  same  as  CONDYLE  (q.  v.).  It  is  used 
chiefly  of  tho  humorus.  (Quain.) 

*em  -I-nen-?yS  s.    [Lat.  eminentia.] 

I.  Lit.:  A  projecting  part;  an  eminence;  a  pro- 
jection. 

"Mountains  abound  with  different  vegetables,  every 
vertex  or  tminency  affording  new  kinds." — Ray:  On  the 
Creation,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Eminence,  high  position  or  rank ;   celebrity ; 
fame,  reputation. 

"Alterations  are  attributed  to  the  powerfullest  under 
princes,  where  the  eminency  of  one  obscureth  the  rest.  — 
Wotton. 

2.  A  title  of  honor  applied  to  cardinals. 

8m  -I-n6nt,  o. '  [Lat.  eminens,  pr.  par.  of  emineo 
=  to  jut  out:  e=out,  and  ?»t««o=to  project;  Fr. 
Eminent;  Sp.  &  Ital.  eminente.] 

*I.  Literally: 

I.  High,  lofty. 

"Thou  hast  built  unto  thee  an  eminent  place." — Ezekiel 
ivi.  24. 

*2.  Prominent,  projecting,  standing  out  above  the 
rest. 

"  The  eyes  .  .  .  are  encompassed  round  with  eminent 
parts." — Bay:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Exalted  in  rank,  position,  or  office ;  dignified, 
distinguished ;  of  celebrity  or  repute. 

"  Home  for  your  sake  shall  push  her  conquests  on, 
And  bring  new  titles  home  from  nations  won, 
To  dignify  so  eminent  a  son." 

Stepney:  Juvenal,  sat.  viii. 

2.  Conspicuous,  remarkable,  distinguished,  noted. 
"  She  is  eminent  for  a  sincere  piety  in  the  practice  of 

religion." — Addison:  Freeholder. 

*3  Imminent. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  eminent  and  dit- 
tinguished,  see  DISTINGUISHED. 

8m-I-n8n -tlal  (tlal  as  anal),  adj.  [English 
eminen(t) ;  -tial.] 

Alg. :  A  term  applied  to  an  artificial  kind  of  equa- 
tion, which  contains  another  eminently. 

8m  -I-nent-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  eminent ;  -ly.] 

1.  Conspicuously ;  in  a  manner  that  attracts  ob- 
servation. 

"  Who  stands  so  eminently  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune 
as  Oassio  does?"— Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

2.  In  an  eminent  or  high  degree. 

"  The  Church  of  England  he  knew  to  be  eminently  loyal." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*3.  Imminently. 

e-mlr,  e-mir ,  a-m!r',  a-me'er ,  s.  [Arab. 
amir,]  Properly  sovereign,  a  prince.  The  title  was 
instituted  iu  A.  D.  650  by  Fatima,  the  daughter  of 
Mohammed,  and  was  applied  to  the  descendants  of 
the  "  Prophet."  They  alone  were  permitted  to  wear 
the  green  turban.  In  the  last  two  forms,  Amir  and 
Ameer,  it  is  known  in  English-speaking  countries 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde 
vanquished  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  the  battle  of 
Meanee,  February  1",  1843,  their  territory  being  sub- 
sequently annexed  to  the  Anglo-Indian  empire, 
"  The  foremost  of  the  band  is  seen 
An  Emir  by  his  garb  of  green." 

Byron:  Giaour. 

e-mla-sar  -I-um,  s.  [Latin]  A  sluice  or  flood- 
gate. 

em'-Ifl-sa-r? ,  *em-is-sa-rle,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  emis- 
sarius,  from  em-issue,  pa.  par.  of  emitto=to  send  out» 
to  emit ;  Fr.  emissaire.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  person  sent  out  on  a  private  message  or  bus- 
iness ;  a  secret  messenger  or  agent,  employed  to 
ascertain  the  opinions  or  intentions  of  others,  or  tto 
disseminate  opinions,  or  spread  reports  in  the  in* 
terests  of  his  employers. 

"  The  Jesuits  Bend  over  emissaries,  with  instructions  to 
personate  themselves  members  of  the  several  sects 
amongst  us." — Swift. 

*2.  An  outlet ;  a  channel  by  which  water  is  drawn 
from  a  lake,  &c. ;  a  sluice ;  a  floodgate. 

II.  Anat.:   That  which  emits  or  discharges;  a 
vessel  through  which  excretion  takes  place ;  an  ex- 
cretory. 

"  Wherever  there  are  emissaries,  there  are  absorbent 
vessels  in  the  skin;  and,  by  the  absorbent  vessels,  mer- 
cury will  pass  into  the  blood." — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments, 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    9011,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tlan  -  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,    as. ;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


emissaryship 


B.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang,:  Exploring,  spying  out. 

"  You  shall  neither  eat  nor  sleep, 
No,  nor  forth  your  window  peep, 
With  your  emissary  eye, 
To  fetch  in  the  forms  go  by.** 
B.  Jonson:  Underwoods;  Of  Chart*,  viii.  7. 

2.  Anat.;  Discharging  or  conveying  excretions; 
excretory, 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  emissary  and 
tpy:  *' Both  these  words  designate  a  person  sent  out 
by  a  body  on  some  public  concern  among  their  ene- 
mies ;  but  they  differ  in  their  office  according  to  the 
etymology  of  the  words.  The  emissary  is  py  dis- 
tinction sent  forth,  he  is  sent  so  as  to  mix  with  the 
people  to  whom  he  goes,  to  be  in  all  places,  and  to 
associate  with  every  one  individually  as  may  serve 
bis  purpose ;  the  my  on  the  other  hand  takes  his 
station  wherever  ho  can  best  perceive  whatis  pass- 
ing ;  he  keeps  himself  ata  distance  from  all  but  such 
as  may  particularly  aid  him  in  the  object  of  h'a 
search.  The  object  of  an  emissary  is  by  directcom- 
munication  with  the  enemy  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
sension, to  spread  false  alarms  and  to  disseminate 
false  principles ;  the  object  of  &spy  is  to  get  infor- 
mation of  an  enemy's  plans  ana  movements.  Al- 
though the  office  of  emissary  and  spy  are  neither  of 
them  honorable,  yet  that  of  the  former  is  more  dis- 
graceful than  that  of  the  latter.  The  emissary  is 
generally  employed  by  those  who  have  some  illegiti- 
mate object  to  pursue;  spies  on  the  other  hand  are 
employed  by  all  regular  governments  in  a  time  of 
warfare.  In  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  French 
Bent  their  emissaries  into  every  country  to  fan  the 
flame  of  rebellion  against  established  governments. 
At  Sparta,  the  trade  of  a  spy  was  considered  as  a 
self-aevotion  for  the  public  good."  (Crabb:  Eng, 
Synon.) 

8m'-Is-Ba-ryc-SllIp,  s.  [Eng.  emissary;  •ship.'] 
The  office  or  position  of  an  emissary. 

8  -mis  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  emissto,  from  emissus,  pa. 
par.  of  emitto.} 

X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  emitting,  sending,  or  throwing  out; 
as  the  emission  of  light  from  the  sun,  the  emission 
of  odor  from  plants,  &c. 

"Tickling  canseth laughter:  the  cause  may  be  the  emis- 
sion of  the  spirits,  and  so  of  the  breath  by  a  flight  from 
tit  ill  at  ion. "— Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  out  or  despatching. 
''Popolosity   naturally  requireth  transmigration  and 

emission  of  colonies." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

3.  That  which  is  emitted  or  sent  out. 

"Cover  them  with  glasses;  but  upon  all  warm  and  be- 
nign emissions  of  the  sun,  and  sweet  showers,  give  them 
fcir. " — Evelyn. 

4*  The.  state  of  being  emitted  or  sent  out. 

"Still  opportune  with  prompt  emission  flow." 

Brooke;  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  v. 

II.  Finance:  The  putting  into  circulation  orissu- 
ing  of  bills,  notes,  shares,  &c. ;  the  issue  or  number 
and  value  of  the  bills,  &c.,  sent  out. 

T[  Theory  of  emission,  Emission  theory : 

Optics:  The  theory  or  hypothesis  that  the  propa- 
gation of  light  is  effected  oy  the  throwing  out  of 
Infinitely  small  particles  of  matter,  of  which  it  is 
assumed  that  it  is  composed,  from  a  luminous  body 
in  radiating  lines.  It  is  called  also  the  Corpuscular 
Theory.  Though  accepted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.it  quinone,CuH4-J  Oo  "  .  (Watts:  Diet.  Ch.,  Sup.  3.) 
is  now  generally  abandoned  in  favor  of  its  rival—  (  (OH)3 

the  Undulatory  Theory.    [UXDULATORY  LIGHT.] 

*Sm-lB-sI  -tious,  a.    [Lat.  emtesitius^eent  out. 
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3.  To  issue  by  authority. 

"That  a  citation  be  valid,  it  ought  to  be  decreed  and 
emitted  by  the  judge's  authority,  and  at  the  instance  of 
the  party."—  Ayiiffe.  Farergun. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  emtV,  to  ex- 
hale, and  to  evaporate  :  '*  Emit  is  used  to  express  a 
more  positive  effort  to  send  out  ;  exhale  and  evapo- 
rate designate  the  natural  and  progressive  process 
of  things:  volcanoes  em-it  fire  and  flames:  the  earth 
exhales  the  damps,  or  flowers  exhale  perfumes, 
liquids  evaporate.  Animals  may  emit  by  an  act  of 
volition  :  things  exhale  or  evaporate  by  an  external 
action  upon  them  ;  they  exhale  that  which  is  for- 
eign to  them  ;  they  evaporate  that  which  constitutes 
a  part  of  their  suostance.  The  polecat  is  reported 
to  emit  such  a  stench  from  itself  when  pursued,  as 
to  keep  its  pursuers  at  a  distance  from  itself  :  bogs 
and  fens  exhale  their  moisture  when  acted  upon  by 
the  heat  :  water  evaporates  by  means  of  steam  when 
put  into  a  state  of  ebullition."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

£  mlt  -tent,  a.  [Lat.  emittens,  pr.  par.  of  emitto 
=to  send  out.]  Sending  out  ;  emitting. 

"gm-man'-tle,  *em-man-tel,  v.  t.  [Fr.  emman- 
teler.) 

1.  To  cover. 

2.  To  build  or  place  round  by  way  of  fortification 
or  defense. 

*5m-mar'-ble,  *en-mar  -ble,  r.  /.  [Pref.  cm, 
and  Eng.  marble  (q,  v.).]  To  render  hard  and  in- 
sensible as  marble. 

em-nien-a-gOg'~Ic,  a.  [Eng.  emmenagog(ue)  ; 
-ic.]  Promoting  the  menstrual  discharge. 

em-mSn'-a-gOgues,  8.  pi.  [Gr.  emmena=the 
menstrual  discharges,  and  ago=to  lead,  to  drive.] 

Phar.  :  Medicines  which  are  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  exciting  the  catamenial  flow  when  it 
is  suppressed  from  any  cause.  Direct  ernmena- 
gogues:  Ergot,  savine,  rue,  asafoetida,  castor. 
Indirect  emmenagogues  :  Ferruginous  salts,  aloes, 
colocynth,  other  strong  purgatives.  The  indirect 
emmenagogues  act  by  improving  the  state  of  the 
system.  Iron  restores  the  blood  when  in  an  anaemic 
state,  the  others  by  stimulating  the  large  bowel. 
(Garrod:  Mat.  Medica.) 

em-men-6  iSg  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  emmenolog  (y)  ; 
-tea?.]  Pertaining  to  emmenology. 

em-men-or-6-g?,  *.    [Fr.  emmenologie.] 

Med.:  A  treatise  on  menstruation. 

*Sm'-met,  *amte,*amet,*amt,  *amote,s.  [A.S. 
cemete.]  [ANT.]  An  ant,  a  pismire. 

*e*m-meW  (ew  as  u),  v.  /..  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
mew  (q.  v.).]  To  confine  as  in  a  mew  or  cage  ;  to 
coop  up. 

Sm'-mftn-Ite,  Sm'-min-slte,  s.  [Gr.  emmone= 
an  abiding  or  cleaving  to  ;  emnionos=abiding  by.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Strontianite  (q.  v.). 

*em-m6  ve,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  move  (q.v.).] 
To  rouse,  to  stir  up,  to  excite,  to  move. 

e"m  -o  din,  s.  [Hindu  Emodi,  the  specific  name 
of  Rheum  emodi,  one  of  the  plants  which  furnish 
Indian  Rhubarb:  suff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.  :  CisHigOs.  A  constituent  of  rhubarb  root, 
extracted  from  it  along  with  chrysophanic  acid  by 
benzine.  Emodin  is  said  to  be  a  derivative  from 
methyl  anthracene,  and  to  be  trioxymethyl-anthra- 


, 

exploring;  emis8us=eent  out,  pa.  par.  of  emitto=to 
send  out.]    Prying,  spying,  inquisitive. 

8-mIfl-sIve,    a.     [Latin   enuasftw),  pa.  par.  of 
emitto;  Eng.  euff.  -iue.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Sending  out,  emitting. 

2.  Sent  out,  emitted. 

JI,  Optics:  Sending  forth  radiation. 
IF  (Of  heat)  Emissive  power  of  a  body:  The  same 
as  its  radiating  power.    (Ganot.)    [RADIATION.] 


r-y,  a.    [Latin  emtss(us),  pa.  par.   of 
emitto;  Eng.  Buff.  -ory.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Emitting,  sending  or  conveying 
out. 

2.  Anat.:    Excretory;   applied    to   certain  ducts 
which  convey  fluids  out  of  the  body  ;  emissary. 

5-mlt  ,  v.  f.    [Lat.  emitto  =  to  send  out  ;  e  =  out, 
and  mitto=to  send.] 

1.  To  send  out  or  forth  ;  to  throw  or  give  out  ;  to 
give  vent  to  ;  to  discharge. 

"  The  soil,  being  fruitful  and  rich,  emits  steams,  con- 
listing  of  volatile  and  active  parts."—  Arbtithnot-.  On  Air. 

2.  To  let  fly  ;  toflart,  to  discharge. 

"  Pay  sacred  reverence  to  Apollo's  song, 
Lest,  wrathful,  the  far-shooting  god  emit 
Hie  fatal  arrows."  Prior:  Hymn  to  Apollo. 


*e-mol-les  ~9enc.e,  s.  [Latin  e=out,  fully,  and 
mollescens,  pr.  par.  of  mollesco.  incept,  form  of 
mollio=to  bo  soft:  mollis=soft.]  That  degree  of 
softness  in  a  body  beginning  to  melt  which  alters 
its  shape  ;  the  first  or  lowest  degree  of  fusibility. 

*e*-m5r-ll-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  emollio=to  make  soft  ; 
e=out,  fully,  and  mollis—soft  ;  French  emollir.]  To 
soften,  to  weaken  ;  to  render  soft  or  effeminate. 

S-mol'-H-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  emolliens, 
pr.  par.  of  emollio=to  make  soft  ;  mollia—sott  ;  Ital. 
emolliente.'] 

A.  As  adj.:  Softening,  relaxing;  making  soft  or 
supple. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  intended  to  soothe  or  comfort. 
II.  Phar.  (pi-):   Substances    which    soften    the 

part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  soothe  and  di- 
minish irritation,  as  warm  water  ;  starchy  and  mu- 
cilaginous substances,  as  flour,  bread,  oatmeal, 
linseed,  gum,  honey,  figs,  starch,  collodion  ;  oily  and 
fatty  substanceSj  as  linseed  oil,  olive  oil,  lard,  wax 
suet,  spermaceti,  and  glycerine  ;  albuminous  and 
gelatinous  substances,  as  isinglass,  gelatin,  and 
white  of  egg.  Emollients  are  used  to  soothe  parts 
which  are  inflamed  or  irritated,  and  to  shield  them 
from  the  action  of  the  air  or  foreign  influences. 
(Garrod:  Mat.  Medica.) 


emotiveness 

e-m8l-ll  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  emollitio,  from  emollio= 
to  soften.]  The  act  or  process  of  softening  or  relax- 
ing ;  a  state  of  relaxation  or  suppleness. 

e-mol-ll-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  emollitus,  pa.  par.  of 
emoNio,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -irc.J  Tending  to  soften, 
relax,  or  make  supple ;  relaxing. 

e-m6T-u>inent,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  emolumen- 
fw,m=that  which  is  gained  by  labor,  from  Lat.  emol~ 
tor=to  work  out;  e=out,  and  molior—to  exert  one's 
self;  moles=s.  heap,  a  mass;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital. 
emolumento.\ 

1.  The  profit  or  gain  arising  from  any  office  or 
employment;  that  which  is  received  in  return  for 
services  done,  as  salary,  fees,  &c. ;  remuneration. 

*2.  An  advantage,  gain,  or  profit  in  general. 

"I  have  with  great  application  studied  the  public 
emolument." — Toiler,  No.  fJ. 

If  For  the  difference  between  emolument  and 
grain,  see  GAIN. 

*§-m8r-U-m£nt'-al,  a.  [Eng.  emolument',  -aZ-3 
Productive  of  gain,  profit,  or  advantage;  useful, 
profitable. 

"In  all  that  is  laudable  and  truly  emolumental  of  this 
nature." — Evelyn-  Preface. 

*e-mong,  *e-mongst,  prep.    [AMONG,  AMONGST.] 
em -6n-f ,  s.    [Abbreviated  from  Lat.  anemone 

(q.v.).] 
Bot. :  A  name  given  by  the  common  people  in 

some  places  to  Anemone  coronaria.     (Prior:  Brit- 

ten  <('  Holland.) 

e-mo  -tion,  s.  [As  if  from  Lat.  emotio=Si  moving 
out:  e=out,  andmoteo=to  move.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  movement  or  disturbance  of  the 
mind;  a  state  of  excited  feeling  of  any  kind,  whether 
of  pain  or  pleasure ;  an  intense  excitement  of  feel- 
ing ;  agitation,  trepidation,  perturbation  of  mind. 

"  [He]  bewailed,  with  great  emotfon,  his  former  compli- 
ance in  spiritual  things.  — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Mental  Phil.:  One  of  the  three  primary  divis- 
ions of  the  powers,  capacities,  or  qualities  inherent 
in  the  human  mind,  the  others  being  intellect  and 
will.    Emotion  in  this  division  denotes  the  subjec- 
tive effect  produced  by  all  things  which  move  us, 
whether  operating  on  us    directly  through  the* 
senses,  or  indirectly  from  the  memory  of  or  reflec- 
tion upon  sensations  formerly  experienced.    Some- 
times emotion  is  used  in  a  more  limited  sense,  so. as 
to  exclude  sensation,  and  the  threefold  classifica- 
tion is  adopted  of  sensation,  intellect  or  intellec- 
tion, and  emotion.    Very  generally  the  word  is  used 
by  mental  philosophers  in  the  plural,  there  being 
various  distinct  emotions,  as  one  of  pity,  one  of 
terror,  one  of  joy,  &c.    These  may  be  resolved  into 
three  kinds — emotions  of  a  pleasurablol  those  of  a 
painful,  and  those  of  an  indifferent  kind.    What 
the  stream  of  a  mill-race  is  to  a  water-wheel  work- 
ing complex  machinery,  the  emotions  are  to  man's 
will,  ana  partly  to  his  intellect.    They  are  the  mov- 
ing power  of  action,  and  in  some  respects  of  thought. 
The  emotions  are  less  potent  than  intellect  in  the 
masculine  nature:  they  are  more  powerful  in  the 
feminine  nature.    They  vary  greatly  in  keenness  in 
different  individuals;  the  refinement  of   superior 
education  and  advanced  civilization  render  them 
more  acute.    Pleasurable  emotions  are  physically 
healthful:  painful  ones  the  reverse;  but  when  too 
intense  ana  sudden  either  can  terminate  life,  the 
exciting  emotion  of  joy  more  easily  than  the  de- 
pressing one  of  sorrow.    Each   emotion   has   its 
appropriate  expression  in  the  face  and  in  the  bodily 
frame  generally,  and  those  habitually  indulged  tell 
ultimately  on  the  physiognomy. 

*5-m6'-tion,  v.  t.  [EMOTION,*.]  To  affect  with 
emotion ;  to  produce  emotion  in. 

"How  all  his  form  the  emotioned  soul  betrays." 

Scott:  Essay  on  Painting. 

e"-m6  -tion-al,  a.    [Eng.  emotion;  -aZ.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  emotion ;  producing  or  attended 
by  emotion. 

2.  Liable  to  emotion;  easily  affected  with  emo- 
tion. 

*S~m6  -tion-al-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  emotional;  -ism.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  emotional  or  liable  to 
emotion ;  a  tendency  to  emotional  excitement. 

*5-m6-tipn-al'-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  emotional;  -ity.'} 
Emotionalism. 

"The  rapid  impressibility,  the  comprehensive  emotion- 
ality which  were  so  eminently  theirs.  — Blackicvod's  Mag- 
azine, 

*S-m5'-tIve,  a.  [Eng.  emo(tion) ;  adj.  suff.  -ive.J 
Emotional;  producing  emotion. 

"Where  eternal  art, 
Emotive,  pants  within  the  alternate  heart." 

Brooke:  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  iv. 

*6-m6  -tlve-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  emotive;  -ly.~]  With 
emotion. 

S-mo -tlye-nSsa,  s.  \_Eng.emotive;  -nc«s.]  Tho 
state  of  being  emotive. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try.     Syrian,     a,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


emove 

2-mo  ve,  v.  t.    [Lat.  emoreo.]    To  move,  to  stir, 
'em-pair  ,  "em-paiire,  *em  payr-en,  »em-peire, 
t'.  t.  <k  i.    UMPAIB.] 

A.  Trans.:   To  make  worse;    to    depreciate,  to 
lessen. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  worse;    to  become  less  or 
impaired. 

•em-pair  ,  s.  [EMPAIR,  «.]  Injury,  diminution, 
decrease. 

•em-pair -er,  s.  [Eng.  empair;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  impairs. 

'em-pair  -ment,  *em-pai  re-ment,  *im-palre- 
ment,  s.  [Eng.  empair; -meni.]  Injury,  damage, 
hurt. 

em-pais  -tip,  a.  [Gr.  empaistikc  [(cchne]=the 
art  of  embossing;  cmpaio=io  stamp  in:  em=in, 
and  pnio  =  to  strike.]  A  term  applied  to  inlaid 
work,  resembling  the  modern  buhl  or  marquetry; 
next  to  toreutic  art  (with  which  it  must  not  be 
confounded),  it  was  most  practiced  by  the  ancients. 
It  consisted  in  laying  threads,  or  knocking  pieces 
of  different  metals  into  another  metal.  (Fairholt.) 

em-pa  le,  f.  t.  [Fr.,  from  em=in,  and  pal  =  n 
stake;  Sp.  &  Port,  empalar;  Ital.  impalare.] 
[PALE,  «.]  [IMPALE,  t;.  t.J 

*1.  To  fence  in  as  with  stakes;  to  surround,  as 
with  stakes  or  pales,  for  the  purpose  of  defense. 

"Theye  hadde  empaled  themselves  with  theyr  cariages 
crosse  thestreyghtes." — Brende:  Quintus  Curtius,  fo.  12. 

•2.  To  fortify,  to  strengthen  for  defense. 

"All  that  dwell  near  enemies  empale  villages,  to  save 
themselves  from  surprise."— Raleigh:  Essays. 

•3.  To  surround,  to  inclose,  to  shut  in. 
"Keep yourselves  in  breath; 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found, 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about," 

Shakesp.:  Ti-oilus  and  Cressida,  v.  7. 
*4.  To  form  a  border,  to  border. 
"  Round  about  her  work  she  did  empale 
With  a  fair  border  wrought  of  sundry  flowers." 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos. 
•5.  To  clasp,  to  incircle. 

"Thank  my  charms, 
I  now  empale  her  in  my  arms." — Cleveland. 

6.  To  put  to  death  by  spitting  on  a  stake  fixed 
upright. 

"Nay,  I  don't  believe  they  will  be  contented  with  hang- 
ing; they  talk  of  empaling  or  breaking  on  the  wheel  " — 
Arbuthnot. 

7.  To  transfix,  to  pierce. 

"  With  solemn  pace,  and  firm  in  awful  state 
Before  thee  stalks  inexorable  Fate, 
And  grasps  empaling  nails,  and  wedges  dread, 
The  hook  tormentous,  and  the  melted  lead." 

Francis:  Horace;  Odes,  bk.  i.,  35. 
em-paled  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [EMPALE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Fenced  in  with  pales;  inclosed; 
transfixed  on  a  stake. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  shield  on  which  the 
arms  are  placed  side  by  side,  each  occupying  one 
half.    The  shield  is  divided  per  pale,  that  is,  by  a 
line  down  the  center.    The  arms  of  the  husband 
are  placed  on  the  dexter  side,  those  of  the  wife  on 
the  sinister  side. 

8m-pa  le-mSnt,  «.  [Eng.  empale;  -ment.  1  f  IM- 
PALEMENT, s.  ] 

1.  Ordinary  language: 

l^The  act  of  fencing  in  or  fortifying  with  stakes 

to  death  by  spitting  on  a 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Bot. :  A  stamen.- 

"  It  [the  lupine]  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  out  of 
whose  empalement  rises  the  pale,  which  afterward  turns 
Into  a  pod." — Miller:  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

2.  Her. :  A  conjunction  of  coats  of  arms,  palewise. 

IEMPALED,  B.  2.) 

"Two  coats  of  arms,  containing  empalements  of  Can- 
nynge,  and  of  his  friends  or  relations,  with  family  names 
apparently  by  the  same  pen  which  wrote  the  verses  "— 
Warton:  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  164. 

Sm-pan-el,  6m-pan  -nel,  ».  [Pref.  em,  and 
Eng.  panel  (q.  v.).l  A  panel  or  list  of  jurors  sum- 
moned by  the  sheriff. 

"Who_can  expect  upright  verdicts  from  such  packed, 
corrupt  juries?  Why  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  make  ex- 
ceptions against  this  so  incompetent  empanneir'— More- 
Decay  of  Piety. 

5m  pan  -el,  em  pan-nel,  r.  t.  [EMPANEL,  «.] 
To  place  on  the  panel  or  list  of  jurors ;  to  summon 
to  serve  on  a  jury. 

"I  shall  not  need  to  empannel  a  jury  of  moralists  or 
divine*,  every  man's  own  breast  sufficiently  instructing 
±um.  —  Government  of  the  Tongue 
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•em-pan -el-ment,  *em- pan -nel -ment,  s. 
[Eng.  empannel;  -nient.]  The  act  or  process  of  em- 
paneling ;  impannolmont. 

'em-pan  -6-ply1,  r.  /.  [Prof,  em,  and  Eng.  pano- 
ply (q.  v.) .]  To  invest  in  mil  armor. 

"The  lists  were  ready.    Empanoplied  and  plumed 
We  entered  in  and  waited." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  v.  472,  473. 

'em-par  -a-dise,  v.  t.  [IMPARADISE.]  To  place 
in  paradise  or  in  a  state  of  perfect  happiness. 

*em  par§h  -ment,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  English 
parchment  (q.  v.) ,]  To  write  or  register  on  parch- 
ment. (Carlyle.) 

em  park  ,  Im-park,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
park  fq.  v.).]  To  form  into  a  park;  to  inclose,  to 
fence  in. 

"The  wild  boar  of  the  forest,  wilder  than  the  wilder, 
ness  itself,  that  will  not  be  held  nor  emparked  within 
any  laws  or  limits."— Bishop  King:  Vine  1'alatine  (1614), 
p.  32. 

*em  par  -Ian9e,  *em-par-launce,  s.    [O.  Fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. .'  A  parley. 

"[She]  shewed  that  with  his  Lord  she  would  empar. 
Jounce  make."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  60. 

2.  Old  Law:  Emparlance  signifieth,  in  common 
law,  a  desire  or  petition  in  court  of  a  day  to  pause 
what  is  best  to  do :  and  it  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
conference  of  a  jury  in  the  cause  committed  to 
them.    (Cowel.) 

•em-par  le,  v.  i.  [Fr.  par!er  =  to  speak.]  To 
parley,  to  debate. 

"Called  the  consull  forth  to  emparle." — P.  Holland- 
Livius,  p.  146. 

em  pasm  ,  s.  [Gr.  empasso=ta  sprinkle.]  A 
powder  used  to  correct  any  bad  or  disagreeable 
odor  from  the  body. 


"The  warlike  Damzell  was  empassloned  sore." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  18. 

'em-pas  -sion-ate,  a.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  pas- 
sionate (q.  v.).]  Moved  by  passion;  strongly  af- 
fected. 

"  The  Briton  prince  was  sore  empassionate, 
And  woxe  inclined  much  unto  her  part. 
Through  the  sad  terror  of  so  dreadful  fate 
And  wretched  ruine  of  so  high  estate." 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  46. 

•em-paste  , v.  t .    [  IMPASTE.] 


"  The  ambition,  of  the  French  king  was  to  empatronlze 
himself  in  the  duchy."— Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

*3m-pawn',  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  pawn  (q.v.).] 
To  place  or  put  in  pawn ;  to  pledge ;  to  impawn. 

"To  sell,  empawn,  and  alienate  the  estates  of  the 
Church."—  Milman. 

•em-pea$h  ,  s.    [EMPEACH,  v.]    Hindrance. 
"  Without  foule  empeach."—  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  66. 

*8m-pea9h  ,  v.  t,   [IMPEACH.] 

1.  To  hinder,  to  prevent,  to  delay. 

"  They  were  somewhat  empeached  by  certayne  warres." 
— tficolls:  Thucydides,  fo.  88. 

2.  To  impeach. 


emphasis 

em  -per-5r,  *em-per-ere,  *em-per-our,  *am- 
per-ur,  ft.  [O.  Fr.  cinpereor;  FT.  empereur;  Ital, 
imperadore;  Lat.  imperator—(l)  The  commander 
of  an  army,  the  command  itself  being  called  impe- 
rium.  The  consuls  bore  it  when  actually  in  command 
of  the  Roman  army,  but  they  laid  it  aside  on  reen- 
tering  the  walls  of  Rome.  (2)  In  process  of  time  it 
was  found  necessary  to  confer  the  imperium  perma» 
nently  on  the  Governors  of  Provinces.  This  was 
called  the  proconsular  imperium;  (3)  Julius  Caesar 
bore  it  as  being  commander-in-chief  of  the  Roman 
armies,  and  from  him  it  passed  to  his  successors, 
the  emperors.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  sovereign  of  an  empire ;  the 
highest  title  of  dignity. 

II.  Entomology: 

(1)  Sing. :  The  Purple  Emperor.    [1T] 

(2)  PL:  The  name  given  by  Newman  to  the  family 
of  Butterflies  called  by  him  Apaturidee. 

T[  Purple  Emperor :  A  butterfly,  Apatura  iris. 
The  autennte  are  rather  long,  the  ground  color  of 
the  wings  is  rusty  black,  decorated  in  the  male  with 
a  purple  luster  wanting  in  the  female;  seven  white 
spots  in  the  male :  as  many  faint  yellow  ones  in  the 
female :  on  the  four  wings,  above  a  tranversp  white 
band ;  an  ocellated  spot  and  a  darker  marginal  bar 
on  the  hinder  ones, 

emperor-moth, «. 

Entom. :  Saturnia  Pavonia  minor.  General  color 
greyish,  with  white  hairs  and  purple  tinges ;  wingg 
with  a  hinder  white  band  Two  white-purplish 
and  dark-brown  transverse  stripes  and  an  ocellus  on 
each  wing.  Expansion  of  wings  in  the  female  occa- 
sionally three  inches,  but  in  the  male  only  two  and 
a  half.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  common  ling 
or  heath  (Calluna  vulgaris),  on  the  blackthorn, 
the  bramble,  &c. 

<5m -pe"r-Sr-ShIp,  s.  [Eng.  emperor ;-ship.]  The 
rank,  dignity,  or  office  of  an  emperor. 

1.  Empire,  sovereignty,  dominion,  power. 

"  Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empery  o'er  France." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

2.  An  empire ;  the  country  under  the  dominion  of 
a  prince. 

"A  lady 

So  fair,  and  fastened  to  an  empery, 
Would  make  the  great'st  king  double." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeltne,  i.  7. 

Sm-pe-tra'-9e-te,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  empetr(um), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Crowberries,  a  small  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Euphorbiales.  It  consists  of 
small  shrubs  with  heathy  evergreen  exstipulate 
leaves  and  minute  flowers  in  their  axils.  Flowers, 
dioecious;  sepals,  consisting  of  imbricated  scales, 
sometimes  petaloid ;  stamens  equal  in  number  to 
the  inner  sepals,  and  alternate  with  them ;  ovary, 
three,  six,  or  nine-celled;  ovules,  solitary,  ascend- 
ing; fruit,  fleshy,  three,  six,  or  nine-celled.  The 
Crowberries  are  found  in  this  country,  in  Europe, 
and  about  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  By  Lindley, 
four  genera  were  enumerated,  each  having  but  one 
known  species 

em  pe  trum,  8.  [Gr.  empetros:  as  adj.=grow- 
ing  among  the  rocks;  as  subst.  =  a  rock  plant,  a 
Saxifrage ;  this  is  not  the  modern  Empetrum.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants-  the  typical  one  of  th 
order  Empetracese  (q.  v.).     Empetrum  nigrum  is  a 


em-peire,  v.  t.    [EMPAIB,  v.~\ 

•em-pe  0-ple,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  people 
(q.v.).]  To  form  into  a  people ;  to  settle,  to  estab- 
lish. 

"  He  wondered  much,  and  'gan  enquire 
What  stately  building  durst  so  high  extend 
Her  lofty  towers  unto  the  starry  sphere, 
And  what  unknown  nation  there  empeopled  were." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  66. 

•em-perce,  v.  t.    [EMPIEECE.] 

•em  -per-ess,  *em-per-esse,  *em-per-isse,em  - 
per-ice,  s.  [EMPRESS.] 

em-per  -II,  'em-per'-Ill.  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and 
Ens. peril  (q.v.).]  To  put  in  danger;  to  peril,  to 

"But  Braggadocchio  said  he  never  thought 
For  such  an  hog,  that  seemed  worse  than  naught, 
His  person  to  emperil  so  in  fight." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  10. 

•Sm-per  -Ish,  v.  t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  perish 
(q.  v.).]    To  ruin,  to  destroy,  to  decay,  to  wear  out. 
"I  deem  thy  brain  emperished  be, 
Through  rusty  eld,  that  hath  rotted  thee." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar  (Feb.). 


where  it  ascends  to  4,000  feet,  and  affords  a  favorite 
food  to  moor  game.  It  is  found  both  in  North 
and  South  America,  the  drupes,  however,  being,  as 
usual,  black  in  tbe  former  region,  but  red  in  the 
latter.  The  drupes  are  eaten  in  the  arctic  parts  of 
Europe,  where  they  are  regarded  as  anti-scorbutio 
and  diuretic.  A  fermented  liquor  is  prepared  from 
them  by  the  Greenlanders. 

em'-pha-sls,  «.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  emphasis,  from 
em~en=in,  and  phasis= an  appearance;  phaind=* 
to  show,  to  indicate.]  [PHASE.] 

1.  A  particular  force  or  stress  of  utterance  laid 
upon  a  word  or  words,  the  meaning  or  intent  of 
wnich  the  speaker  wishes  specially  to  impress  upon 
his  hearers. 

"  Emphasis  not  so  much  regards  the  time  as  a  certain 
grandeur,  whereby  some  letter,  syllable,  word,  orsenteno* 
is  rendered  more  remarkable  than  the  rest." — Holder, 

2.  Impressiveness  of  manner  or  expression, 

3.  Especial  force  or  intensity. 

"  Are  they  not  his  by  a  peculiar  right, 
And  by  an  emphasis  of  interest  his, 
Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy?" 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  748-00. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  emphasis  and  strew, 
see  STRESS. 


^n  b^MMP6'itln3<S*'1:«Catl    'I"'     cnortts.     SHin,    bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,    this;     Bin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.   ph  =  f. 
clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -alon  =  shun;     -tlon,      -gion  =  zhfin.    -tlous,    -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die.    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


emphasize 
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emplead 


8m  -pha-slze,  v.  t.    [Eng.  emp^aa(ii) ;  -ize.]  *Sm-pler  96.    *em-pearce,    *em-pierse,    v.  t.       3.  A  quack,  a  charlatan  ;  a  pretender  to  medical 

1.  To  utter  or  pronounce  with  emphasis;  to  lay  a    [Prcf.  em,  and  Eng.  pierce  (q.  T.).]    To  pierce,  to    knowledge. 
:ress  or  emphasis  upon.  ente£.mt?'  "Bat  hark-, 


stress  or  emphasis  upon. 

2.  To  make  especially  strong  or  intense ;  to  inten- 
sify ;  to  add  force  or  emphasis  to. 

"There  is  evidence  of  competence  and  care  with  occa- 
sional exceptions  which  emphasize  the  rule." — Athenaeum, 
Oct.  H,  1881 

&n-phat  -Ic,  *em-phat  -Ick,  *em-phat  -Ic-al, 
<t.  [Gr.  emphafifros=expressivc.]  [EMPHASIS.] 


"  The  thought  whereof  empearc't  his  heart  so  deep." 
Spenser.   F.  V.,  IV.  lii.  19. 

*em  -pi-em,  *.    [EMPYEMA.]    An  imposthume  in 
the  breast. 

"  The  spawling  empiem,  ruthless  as  the  rest, 
With  foul  impostumes  tils  his  hollow  chest." 

Sylvester:  The  Fairies,  402. 

*em-prght  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  em,  and 


1.  Forcible,  strong,  expressive ;  bearing  emphasis    2ng~p«ohr (q  v?5  1 

1.  Trans. :  To  fix,  to  set,  to  fasten. 


or  force ;  energetic. 

"  The  expression  is  emphatical.'' — Hurd:  Notes  on  Epis. 
tie  to  Augustus. 

2.  Striking,  strong. 

"It  is  commonly  granted  that  emphatical  colors  are 
light  itself,  modified  by  refractions."— Boyle:  On  Colors. 

Sm-phat  -Ic-al-1? ,  adv.    [Eng.  emphatical ;  -ly.~\ 

1.  In    an    emphatic    manner;    with 
strongly,  forcibly,  decidedly. 

"He  was  emphatically  a  bad  man,  insolent,  malignant,     £  Ital'  imperio  1 
greedy,  faithless."— Xacaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivii.  j    Supreme  COI 

imperial  power. 


.  8. 


*2.  According  to  appearance. 

"What  is  delivered  of  the  incurvity  of  dolphins,  mast 


ran*. 
"  Had  three  bodies  in  one  waste  etttpiglit." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  fasten,  to  became  fixed. 
"  But  he  was  wary,  and  ere  it  empight  . 
In  the  meant  mark,  advanced  his  shield  atween." 
Spenser:  F.  o.,  III.  iv.  46. 

*em-pyere,  8.    [Fr.  empire  :  from  Lat.  imj>eriuin  = 
>r,  command;  impero=to  command;  bp.,  Port., 

mmand  or  dominion;  sovereignty; 


power, 


_______    the  doctor's  voice!—  fast  wedged  between 

Two  empirics  he  stands."  —  Coicper:  Task,  ii.  351,  362. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  experiments  or  experience;  de- 
pending upon  experience  or  observation. 

2.  Skilled  in  experiments. 

"The  empiric  alchymist 
Can  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn, 
Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold." 

Hiltom  P.  L.,  v.  440-2. 

3.  Known  only  by  experience;  derived  from  ex- 
periment or  observation,    without   any  regard  to 
science  or  theory. 

"Bold  counsels  are  the  best; 
Like  empiric  remedies  they  last  are  tried, 
And  by  th'  event  condemn'd  or  justified." 

Dryden:  Aurungzebe,  ii.  1. 

Sm-plr  -I-cal,  a.   [Eng.  empiric  ;  -a?.]   The  same 
as  EMPIRIC  (q.  v.). 

empirical-formula,  s. 
Chem.:  The  empirical  formula  of  a  chemical  sub- 
stance states  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  body, 


b«   taken   emphatically,  not   really,   but  in  appearance,     be 
when  they  leap  above  water,  and  suddenly  snoot  down     wo: 


"ToGodaloone,  pure  savyonr  Jhesu  Crist  cure  Lord,     showing  the  relative  number  of  the  atoms  of  each 


•gain."—  Browne. 


glorie  and  magnifying,  empire  and  power  before  alle    element  contained  in  it.     Several  substances  can 
rldis."— Wycliffe:  Judo,,  c.  ii.  nave  the  same  ernpirical  formula  ;  thus  acetylene, 


2.  The  territory,  region,  or  countries  over  which    C2H2,  and  benzencT 


when  analyzed  give  the 


.  ,  ,  ,  . 

supreme  dominion  is  extended  ;  the  countries  under    same  percentage  of  carbon   and   hydrogen.    The 


*8m-Phat  -Ic-al-ness    «.    [English  emphatical  •    supreme  dominion  is  exte 

i«88  1    The  quality  or  state  of  being  emphatical.  '    the  rule  or  dominion  of  an  emperor  or  other  su-    numbers  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  con- 


preme  ruler. 


tained  in  a  molecule  of  the  substance  are  expressed 


8m -phlf-sls,  s.     [Greek  em=en=in,  upon,  and    '"He  caused  it  to  be  proclamed  thorow  out  al  his  em-    by  their  rational  formula  (q.  v.j.    The  relations  of 
— *;ion  ;  pMy6=to   pvre."— Bible  (1551),  1  Esdras,  i.  the  atoms  of  the  elements  contained  in  a  molecule 


FU«st«=a  vesicular  tumor,  an  eruption 

oil,  to  bubble  up.] 

lied. :  A  vesicular  tumor  or  eruption,  proceeding 
from  an  internal  and  febrile  affection,  including 
miliary  fever,  thrush,  cow-pox,  pemphigus,  and  ery- 
sipelas. 

Sm-phrac  -tic,  a.  &  s.    [Mod.  Lat. 


*3.  The  population  of  an  empire. 
"Bury  the  great  Duke  with  an  empire's  lamentation." 
Tennyson:  Ode  on  Wellington. 

4.  Supremo  control  or  command  over  anything; 
rule,  sway. 

i  in  the  world 


to  each  other  are  shown  by  the  constitutional 
formula,  thus  CsHftO  is  the  rational  formula  for 
acetone,  CHa'CO'CHs.  Propyl  aldehj-de  is  written 
CH3-CH2-CO-H,andaUylalcohol,H.2{'=CH-CH2'OH. 

empirical-laws,  s.  pi.    Laws  founded  on  con- 


.._  , ---,  ii  vice  imu  unco  on  n.  num.  m  uu>  vfur.u    .        .    it  formities  ascertained  to  exist,  but  which  have  not 

=Gr.  empArafchfco8=obs.tructing,  from \emphrassu=  would  quicklT  )08e  its  empire."— Sharp:  Sermons,  vol  ii.,  yet  been  traced  to  any  broad  general  principle. 

obstruct?'  ^^  (mtenS-)  =  m'  and  P*«"°=to  %  1.  '  8m-plr  -Ic-al-ly.  adv.    [Eng.  empirical;  -/,.] 

ODStruct.j  «r  «\  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  empire 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  quality  of  stopping  up  and  kingdom :  "  The  word  empire  carries  with  it  the  *•  ?:    enmentally,  by  experiment;  according  K 
the  pores  of  the  skin.  idea  of  a  state  that  is  vast,  and  composed  of  many  experience.                                     

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  employed  to  close  the  different. people;  that  of  kingdom, marks  a  state  |.  In  manner  of  a  quack ,  without  science 
pores  of  the  skin.  more  limited  in  extent  and  united  m  its  composi-  em-plr  -i-9lfm,  s.    \_b*ng.  empiric1,  -ism,] 

*XM  «v.~x»    «#       *    TT>«!*  *,*     a«^  i?n«   ,},-<>     „  tl™\'  „  1.  Reliance  upon    experience     and   observation 

*em-pliren  -§y,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  fcng.  phrensy  (3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  empire,  reign,  rather  than  on  theory. 

(Q.-T.)-]    To  make  frenzied  or  mail:  to  affect  with  dominion:  "Empire  is  used  more  properly  for  the 

frenzy.  people  or  nations;  reign  for  the  individuals  who 


•enzy.  people  or  nations    reign  tor  me  inuivumais  wuo        _  7rr  ,.-w,.-.«,  ••     £%.«*    p.  ,.,,„•  xrt  *i« 

" Hi,  tooth,  like  a  mad  dog's,  envenomes  and  emphren-  Lll  the  power :  h'ence  we  say  the  empire  of  the  B^P'«<>™  '"*><      ""'•  - 

a  "-Bp.  Hall-  St.  Pauls  Combat.  Assyrians,  or  of  the  Turks ;  the  reign  of  the  Cassars,      .2.  The  practice  of  medicine  without  du 

*x_  _„„._..  .„*  nK,..-,=tn  or  tlie  Paleologi.    The  glorious  epochs  of  the  em-  sional  training ;  quackery,  charlatanry. 


lies 

tem.-phy-ma,  ,.  lur.  em=en=m,  ana  pft!/o=to  pjre-of'the"TBa¥ylonian5"is  theVeiffn'of  Nebuchad- 

DnnK  lorin.j  nezzar.  All  thoepithetsappliedtothewordewipire, 

Med. :  A  tumor,  whether  fleshy,  bony,  or  encysted.  jn  ta jg  sensei  belong  equally  to  reiffn ;  but  all  which 

j^-sS'-ma,  em'-phy^sem,  s.  [Gr.  emphy-  are  applied  to  reign  are  not  suitable  in  application 


"  Experience  is  apt  to  degenerate  to  a  vulgar  and  pre- 
"88. 

due  profe* 


*Sm-pIr  -I-<jIst,  s.    [English  empiric;  -ief.]    AD 
empiric. 

•em-pIr-I-CQ  -tic,  a.    [EMPIRIC,  a.]    Empirical. 


l-puy—  DC      111QI,    Clll  -^Illjr    oolll,  a.        [yii.  Ki/ijjity-      •    *o  .II'I'ILI.H  L^^  ,c»y>i  c 

t(genit. emp/*y8emaroa)=an  inflation ;  emphysao    to  empire.    We  may  speak  of  a  reign  as  long,  and       "The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but 
inflate ;  em=en=in,  and  physaO=tft  blow.]  glorious ;  but  not  of  an  empire  as  long  and  glo.rious,    empiricutic." — Shakesp. .-  Coriolanua,  ii.  1. 


,  .  , 

Med.:  The  presence  of  air  in  the  cellular  tissue,    unless    the   idea    be  expressed    paraphrastic-ally. 
There  are  two  types  of  the  disease:  the  traumatic,    Empire  and  reign  are  both  applied  in  the  proper 


<5m-pls  ,  8.    [Or.  empis=&  mosquito,  a  gnat.] 
Enfom. :  Ajrenns  of  Dipteravthe  typical  one  of 
':  has  a  proboscis 
d  backward. 


to«u8.J  in  the  improper  sense:  thus  a  female  may  be  said  "Behind  these  dark  objects  on  the  slopes,  so  like  bmt- 

Bot.:  Bladdery,  shaped  like  a  bladder  or  resem-  to  hold  her  empire  among  her  admirers :  or  fashions  tery  emplacements,  may  be  lurking  Krupp  cannon."— 

bhngone.    (Treas.  of  Bot.)  may  be  said  to  have  their  retcjn.    In  this  applica-  Ba"l'  *"<"  Correspondence. 

gm-phf-BS'-ma-tous,  a.    [Gr.  emphysema;  suff.  tion  of  the  terms,  empire  is  something  wide  and  all-  gm-plas -tSr,  «em-plais-ter,  *em-plas-tre,  s. 

.„!/«.  ]  commanding;  reign  is  that  which  is  steady  and  r(jTf   emplastron,  from  emplastoi= daubed  on;  em- 

Med. :  Pertaining  to  emphysema  ;  inflated,  blad-  settled;   dominion  is  full  of  control   and   force.  P;o886=to  daub  on.]    A  plaster, 

flery.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.)  ,.ul  emplasters.  applied  to  the  breasts,  ought  to  have  a 

"  The  tenseness  of  the  skin  goes  off,  and  feels  to  the        *gm'-pire,  V.  i.     [EMPIRE,  8.]     To  assume  author-  hole  for  the  nipples.''—  Wiseman:  Surgery. 

touch  flabby  or  emphusematous."— Sharp:  Surgery.  ity  or  sovereignty  over. 


im-plM'-ter,  *em-plas-tre,  *em-plais-ter,  v.  t 


ml  the  sores 
idry. 

2.  Fig. :  To  cover,  to  smear  over. 

' '  Parde  as  f  aire  as  ye  his  name  emplastre." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,171. 

medicafsect  who  sought  to  derive  their  knowledge  em-plas  -tic,   a.  &  8.     [Gr.    emplastikos,    from 

ton -tic  a  r*    n                     nnhtitmtir  •    from  observations  or  experiment,  and  considered  emp!a*80=to  daub  or  smear  over.] 

1    these  the  only  true  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge.  A    Asadj_:  viscOus,  glutinous,  adhering;  fit  to 

Acron  of  Agngentum  had  held  these  views  about  -  • 
B.C.  430,  but  the  sect  did  not  arise  till  B.  C.  250.    It 


paid  to  the  grantor.  ros=experienced ;  peiro=a  trial,  attempt.] 

*8m-pnf -tea-tic,  a.  [Gr.  emphyteutic  ingraft:  A.  As  substantive : 

em=in,  and  phyteu6=to  graft,  to  plant.]    Taken  on  1.  Originally  a  respectful  designation.  An  ancient 
hire ;  for  which  a  rent  has  to  be  paid. 

8m-: 


Law.-  One  who  holds  lands  by  emphyteusis. 
mosquito,  a 
from  Gr.  eidcw  =  matics. 


8m'-pl-d8e,  s.  pi.   [Gr.  entpi8=a  mosquito,  a  gnat,  was  called  into  life  by  the  assertions  of  the  Dog- 

and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  from  Gr.  eido8  =  matics. 

form.]  2.  One  who  begins  to  practice  medicine  without  a 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Dipterawith  short  antennae,  regular  professional  education,  relying  solely  upon 

They  are  not  really  akin  to  gnats,  except  that  they  his  experience  and  observation, 

fly  in  numbers  overwater  in  summer  evenings.  They  "  Such  an  aversion  and  contempt  for  all  manner  of  in- 


B.  -4s  substantive : 

Sled. :  A  constipating  medicine. 

em  pie  ad,    f.   t.    [Pref._  em,   and    Eng.    i*lcad 


are'of  small'size,  and  live  partly  on  other-insects',    novatorsTasphysVcUns^are  aptTo  have  for  empiric,."-    (q.  v.).]    To  indict;  to  prefer  a  charge  against;  to 
and  partly  on  the  juice  of  flowers.  Swf/r.  charge,  to  accuse. 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk, 


Swift. 

what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir, 
whd,     »6n;     mute,     cttb,    cttre,    vnite,    cfir,    rflle,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     fc,    03  =  e; 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


emplectite 

em-plec'-tite,  ».  [Ger.  emplektit,  from  Greek 
ci»p/(~p!Wo«=stunnr'd,  amazed  .  .  .  unstable.] 

Mia.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral  of  metallic  luster, 
and  a  grayish  or  tin-whit*  color.  Composition: 
Sulphur,  18'8  to22'4  ;  bismuth.  M'7  to  62'2 ;  copper,  IS'7 
to2U'6.  Found  in  Saxony  and  in  Chili.  (Dana.) 

e'm-ple'c  -ton,  em  plec  -turn,  s.  [Gr.  ew/iW-f..,!. 
from  empteWo8=interwoT8n :  <?/i=in,  and  plekv=to 
weave,  to  twine.] 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  masonry  having  a  squared  stone 
face;  in  the  Greek  it  is  represented  as  solid  through- 
out, and  in  the  Roman  having  a  filling  ot  rubble. 
One  form  of  Roman  emplecton  has  courses  of  tiles 
at  intervals.  [MASONEY.] 

*em  pll  6,  r.  t.  [Prcf.  cm,  and  Eng.  ;>/;/  (q.  v.'i.  1 
To  involve,  to  entangle. 

*em-plb  re,  v.  t.    [IMPLOEE.] 
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Port,  empregar.] 
*1.  To  infold,  to  inclose. 

2.  To  busy,  to  exercise,  to  keep  at  work;  to  occupy 
the  time,  care,  or  attention  of. 

3.  To  engage  in  one's  service ;  to   commission  or 
intrust  with  tho  management  or  execution  of  any 
work. 

"He  could  not  legally  continue  to  employ  officers  who 
refused  to  qualify."—  Macaulay.  Hist.  Ens/.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  To  use   as  the  means  or   instrument  for  any 
purpose. 

"  During  many  years  one  half  of  the  energy  of  England 
had  been  employed  in  counteracting  the  other  half.  — 
ilacaalau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  I. 

5.  To  use  as  materials ;  to  apply  to  any  purpose  or 
use. 

"The  labor  of  those  who  felled  and  framed  the  timber 
emplaned  about  the  plough,  must  be  charged  on  labor."  — 
Locke. 

6.  To  use  as  an  instrument ;  to  work  at. 

"  The  cleanly  cheese-press  she  could  never  turn; 
Her  awkward  fist  did  ne'er  employ  the  churn." 

Gay;  Shepherd's  Week,  Wednesday. 

1.  To  spend  or  pass  in  any  business  or  occupation ; 
to  occupy,  to  fill  up. 

"  Come,  when  no  graver  cares  employ, 
Godfather,  come  and  sete  your  boy." 

Tennyson.-  To  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

«8.  To  devote  to  any  use. 

"Employing  all  their  ground  to  tyllage." — Voiding: 
Cceaar,  to.  2. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  employ 
and  to  use:  " Employ  expresses  less  than  use,'  it 
is  in  fact  a  species  of  partial  using:  we  always 
employ  when  wo  use-  but  we  do  not  always  use 
when  wo  employ.  We  employ  whatever  we  take 
into  our  service,  or  make  subservient  to  our  tcou- 
venience  for  a  time ;  we  use  whatever  we  entirely 
devote  to  our  purpose.  Whatever  is  employed  by 
one  person  may,  in  its  turn,  beemployed  by  another, 
or  at  different  times  be  employed  by  the  same  per- 
son ;  but  what  is  used  is  frequently  consumed  or 
rendered  unfit  for  similar  use.  What  we  employ 
may  frequently  belong  to  another;  but  what  one 
uses  is  supposed  to  be  his  own."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*em-pl<Jy  ,  «.  [EMPLOY,  u.]  That  which  employs 
or  occupies  the  time,  care  or  attention  ;p  employ- 
ment, occupation,  business,  object  of  industry, 
trade,  profession,  office. 

"Is  duty  a  mere  sport,  or  an  employt" 

Cowper.  Retirement,  649. 

Sm-pNSy -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  employ;  -aMe.)  Capa- 
ble of  being  employed  or  used ;  nt  for  employment ; 
proper  or  suitable  for  use. 

"  The  objections  made  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
chymists,  seem  employable  against  this  hypothesis."  — 
Boyle. 

employ^  (an-pltfy  -ye),  «.  [Fr.]  One  who  is 
employed  or  engaged ;  an  employee. 

em-pltfy  -ee,  «.  [The  Anglicized  form  of  employ e 
(q.  v.).J  One  who  is  employed  by  a  master;  one 
who  is  in  the  service  of  an  employer,  working  for 
salary  or  wages, 

8m-pl6y'-5r,  s.  [Eng.  employ;  -er.']  One  who 
employs  or  engages  another  to  work  in  his  service. 

"His  useful  treachery  had  been  rewarded  by  his  em- 
ployers, as  was  meet,  with  money  and  with  contempt." — 
Macanlay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zviii. 

em-pl6y-ment.it.    [Eng.  employ;  -ment.'} 

1.  Tho  act  of  employing,  engaging,  or  applying  to 
any  purpose  or  end. 

2.  The  state  of  being  employed  or  occupied  in  any 
business  or  pursuit. 

3.  An  occupation,  business,  engagement,  othce,  or 
function ;  a  work  or  service  on  which  one  is  em- 
ployed ;  a  task  or  work  undertaken  or  to  bo  done. 

"  And  let  us  to  our  fresh  employments  rise." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  128. 

4.  Service ;  as,  Ho  is  in  my  employment. 


"em  plunge,  r.  t.  [Pref.  em  =  in,  and  Bug.  plunr/e 
(q.  v.).j  To  plunge. 

"  She  cast  her  eyes  ubout  to  view  that  hell 
Of  horror,  whereiiito  she  WHS  so  suddenly  emplunyed." 
I>nni<'l:  Byitun't  Triumph. 

*em  poison  (poison  as  pols.  n;>,  *em-poy-son, 
r.  /.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  poison  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  i-m- 
potoonner.] 

1.  To  administer  poison  to;  to  poison  ;  to  destroy 
with  poison. 

"  Leaving  no  means  unattempted  of  destroying  his  son, 
that  wicked  servant  of  his  undertook  to  empoison  him."— 

2.  To  taint  with  poison  ;  to  envenom. 

"Complayning  how  with  his  gmpouaotud  shot 
Their  w'ofull  harts  he  wounded." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  13. 

3.  To  make  venomous  or  bitter. 

"  As  if  Canidia,  with  empoisoned  breath, 
Worsethaii  a  serpent's,  blasted  it  with  death." 

Francis:  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  sat.  8. 

4.  To  destroy  in  any  way. 

"As  with  u  man  with  his  own  alms  empoisoned, 
And  with  his  charity  slain." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolttnus,  v.  5. 

*em-poison  (poison  as  polf  nj,  *em  poy-son,  s. 
[EMPOISON,  t'.J  Poison. 

*em  poison-er  (poison  as  pols,  n),  *em-poy- 
son-er,  «.  [Eng.  empoison ;  -er;  Fr.  empoisonneur. J 
A  poisoner. 

"He  is  vehemently  suspected  to  have  been  the  em- 
poisoner  of  his  wife,  thereby  to  make  vacant  his  bed."— 
Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

*em-poison-mSnt  (poison  as  pols.  n),  *em  poy- 
son  ment,  s.  [Eng.  empoison;  -ment;  Fr.  em- 
poisonnement.]  The  act  of  poisoning  or  destroying 
by  poison. 

*em-p6-rSt -ic,  *em-p6  ret  -Ic-al,  n.  [Gr.  em- 
pore«(t/t<w=mercantile ;  emporio»=an  emporium,  a 
mart.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  emporium  or  mart; 
mercantile. 

em-pbr  -I-iim,  *em-por-y,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or. 
emporion,  from  empor»a=merchandise,  commerce; 
emporo«=a  passenger,  a  merchant:  em=in,  and 
poros=away;  poreuomai~to  travel.] 

1.  A  place  of   merchandise   or  trade ;  a  mart,  a 
market-place. 

2.  A  city  or  town  of  extensive  trade  or  commerce ; 
a  commercial  center. 

"Who  has  taken  notice  of  the~ancient  port  of  Whitby, 
formerly  a  famous  emporium  in  those  parts?" — Evelyn: 
Navigation  and  Commerce,  §  20. 

3.  A  mart,  a  center  of  supply. 

"Holland  .  .  .  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  em- 
porium, not  less  of  literature  than  of  every  other  commo- 
dity."—Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  vi. 

*em-port'-ment,  s.    [Fr.]    Passion,  indignation. 
"He  was  the  more  silent  as  he  discerned  any  such  em- 

portments    in   himself."—  Horth:    Life    of  Lord  Guilford, 

ii.  53. 
*em-p6und',  v.  t.    [Pref.    em,  and  Eng.  pound 

(q.  v.).]    To  impound. 
'em-pSv  -er-Ish,  v.  t.    [IMPOVERISH.] 
*5m-pov  -Sr-Ish-Sr,  s.    [IMPOVERISHES.] 
*em-poV-er-Ish-ment,  s.    [IMPOVERISHMENT.] 
em-pdw  -Sr,  v.  t.    [Pref.  em-,  and  Eng.  power 

1.  To  give  physical  power  or  strength  to,  to  en- 
able. 

"Does  not  the  same  power  that  enables  them  to  heal, 
empower  them  to  destroy?"— Baiter.  On  Learning. 

2.  To  give  legal  or  moral  power  to ;  to  authorize ; 
to  commission,  to  give  authority  to  for  any  purpose. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  empower  and  to 
commission,  see  COMMISSION. 

*em-pr£nt',  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  empreint,  pa.  par.  of 
empreindre.]  To  imprint. 

"To  ficchen  lettres  emprentid  in  the  smothenesse  or  in 
the  plainesse  of  tho  table  of  wex." — Chaucer:  Boethius,  p. 
166. 

em  -prSss,  *em-per-es,  'em-per-ess,  *em-per- 
esse,  *em-per  ice,  *em-per  ise,  *em-per-isse, 
s.  [O.  Fr.  empereis,  from  Lat.  imperatrix,  fern,  of 
imperator=a  ruler,  an  emperor;  Sp.  emperatrix ; 
Ital.  imperatrice;  Port,  imperatrix.]  [EMPEEOE.] 

1.  The  wife  or  consort  of  an  emperor. 

2.  A   female   who   exercises   supreme   power   or 
sovereignty* 

empress-cloth,  s. 

Fabric :  A  material  for  ladies'  dresses,  all  wool 
and  not  twilled.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  equiv- 
alent to  the  merino,  excepting  the  twill  of  the 
latter. 

*8m-pr8s  se,  v.  i.  [Prof,  em,  and  Eng.  press 
(q.  v.).]  To  crowd,  to  press,  to  throng. 


empty 

empressement  lan-press  -man),  s.  [Fr.]  Cor- 
diality, good-will,  eagiTne.-s. 

*em  prl  s.e,  r.  t.    [KMPKIHE,  «.]    To  undertake. 

*em  prl  s,e,  *em-pryse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  emprise;  Sp. 
emprettit ;  Ital.  /IH/JIVKI/  ;  Port.  empr«*o.]  An  enter- 
prise, an  undertaking  of  danger ;  a  risk. 

"em-prls.  -Ing,  a.  [EMPEISE,  t;.]  Foil  of  enter- 
prise, adventurous. 

em  prSs  thot -6n  5s,  «.  [Gr.  emprosthotonos= 
drawn  forward  and  stiffened;  as  subst.  (spatmot 
being  supplied)  =  tetanic  procuration,  called  by  tho 
Greeks  eniproslltotuiii'ii.  I 

Med.:  A  spasm  which  bonds  the  body  forward 
and  confines  it  in  that  position.  This  sometimes 
happens  in  connection  with  tetanus.  (Parr,  <rc.) 

IT  Emproithonia,  would  ben  better  term  than  hm- 
prosthotonos,  the  latter  word  being  properly  an 
adjective.  [Etym.] 

emp -tl-Sr,  s.  [Emr.  <-m/<///;  -<•'••]  One  who  or 
that  which  empties  or  exhausts. 

"The  emptiers  have  emptied  them  out,  and  marred 
their  vine-branches." — \nlitint,  ii.  2. 

emp  tl-ness,  *emp-ti-nesse,  *emp-ty-ness,  s. 
[Eng.  empty;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  empty  or  con- 
taining nothing,  or  nothing  but.  air. 

"  By  emptnness  or  fullness  of  the  body."—  Elyot :  <-<t*tle 
of  Health,  bk.  ii. 

2.  A  void  space ;  a  vacuum ;  vacuity. 

"  Nor  could  another  in  your  room  have  been, 
Except  au  emptiness  had  come  between." 

Dryden:  To  my  Lord  Chancellor,  41,  42. 

3.  Absence  or  deprivation  of  contents  or  inhabit- 
ants; desolation. 

"Where  cities  stood, 

Well  fenced  and  numerous,  desolation  reigns, 
And  emptiness."  Philips:  Blenheim. 

*4.  A  want  of  substance  or  solidity. 

'"Tis  this  which  causes  the  Graces  and  the  Loves  to 
take  up  their  habitations  in  the  hardest  marble,  and  to 
subsist  in  the  emptiness  of  light  and  shadow." — Dryden: 
Dtifresnoy  (Pref.). 

5.  Unsatisfactoriness ;  inability  or  failure  to  sat- 
isfy the  desires. 

"Form  the  judgment  about  the  worth  or  emptiness  of 
things  here,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  of  use,  In 
relation  to  what  is  to  come  after."— Atterbury. 

6.  Want  of  intellect  or  knowledge ;  silliness. 

"Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray, 
•    As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way." 
Pope:  friit.  to  Satires,  315,  816. 

7.  A  want  or  absence  of  reality ;  vanity ;  unreality. 

"The  wondrous  virtue  to  educe 
From  emptiness  itself  a  real  use." 

Cowper:  Hope,"156. 

•Smp'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  emptio,  from  emptus,  pa. 
par.  ofemo=to  buy.]  The  act  of  buying  or  pur- 
chasing; a  purchase. 

*emp'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  emption;  -al.]  That 
may  or  can  be  bought  or  purchased, 

emp  -t?,  *emp-ti,  *em-ti,  *am-ti,  *am-tie,  a.  <t 

s.    [A.  S.  cemtig=(l)  empty,   (2)  idle,  from  txmta, 
os»ie«a=leisure.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Void;  containing  nothing,  or  nothing  but  air. 

"  Till  that  almost  all  empty  is  the  tonne." 

Chaiteer:  C.  T.,  3,891. 

2.  Devoid,  unfurnished,  destitute. 

"The  heavens  are  much  emptier ot  air  than  any  vacuum 
we  can  make  below."— Xetcton. 

3.  Destitute,  waste,  desolate,  deserted. 

"  She  [Nineveh]  is  empty,  and  void,  and  waste." — Xahnm 
ii.  10. 

4.  Unoccupied,  not  filled,  vacant. 

"The  palmer  seeing  his  left  empty  place." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  II.  viii.  9. 

5.  Lacking  force,    power,   or   effect;   as,   empty 
words. 

"  Pleased  with  empty  praise."— Pope. 
»6.  Without  effect. 
"  The  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty." — 2  .Sam.  i.  22. 

7.  Destitute   of    substance    or    reality ;    unreal, 
shadowy. 

"Consenting  to  bestow  the  empty  title  of  King,  and  a 
state  prison  in  a  palace,  on  Charles  the  Second." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

8.  Unsatisfactory ;  not  satisfying  the  desires. 

"  More  worth  than  empty  vanities." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  8. 

9.  Destitute  of   sense   or  knowledge;   ignorant, 
stupid,  silly,  empty-headed. 

"  Hie  answer  is  a  handsome  way  of  exposing  an  empty, 
trifling,  pretending  pedant;  the  wit  lively,  the  satyr 
courtly  and  severe.—  Felton. 


bfil     boy-     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.   ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -?lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  -  bel,     del. 


empty-handed 

*10.  Devoid  of  good  qualities, 

"Goddesses,  so  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay, 
Yet  empty  of  all  good."        Mtttun:  P.  L.,  vi.  6. 

11.  Unfruitful,  barren. 

"  Seven  empty  ears,  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind." — 
Genesis  xli.  6. 

12.  Hungry. 

"  My  falcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty." 

Shakesp. :  Turning  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

13.  Without  anything  to  carry  ;  unsatisfied. 

"  I  returned  you  an  empty  messenger." — Shakesp. :  Timon 
of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

*H.  Destitute,  devoid.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"Empty  of  defense." — Shake  sp. .-  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 
*15.  Free,  clear. 

"I  shall  find  yon  empty  o/that  fault." 

Shakeep.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

B.  An  subst. :  An  empty  packing-case,  or  the  like. 


tial.  or  adapted  for  filling;  vacant  designates  or 
marks  the  absence  of  that  which  should  occupy  or 
make  use  of  a  thing.  That  which  is  hollow  may  bo 
empty;  that  which  respects  an  even  space  may  bo 
vacant.  A  house  is  empty  which  has  no  inhabit- 
ants; a  seat  is  vacant  which  is  without  an  occu- 
pant. ...  A  dream  is  said  to  be  vacant,  or  a 
title  empty :  a  stare  is  said  to  be  vacant,  or  an  hour 
vacant.  Void  and  devoid  are  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  vacant,  .  ,  .  thus  we  speak  of  a  creature  as 
void  of  reason,  and  of  an  individual  as  devoid  of 
common  sense."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

H  For  the  difference  between  empty  and  hollow, 
see  HOLLOW. 

empty-handed,  a.  Having  nothing  in  the  hands ; 
carrying  or  possessing  nothing  of  value. 
"Homeward  hurried  Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed,  heavy-hearted." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xx. 

empty-headed,  a.    Silly,  ignorant. 

"  How  comes  it  that  so  many  worthy  and  wise  men  de- 
pend upon  so  many  unworthy  and  empty-headed  fools?" — 
Kaleiah. 

empty-hearted,  a.  Destitute  of  feeling,  heart- 
less. 

"Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  no  hollowness."  Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

Smp  -t? ,  »emp-te,  *em-te,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
emtian,  cemtian.]  [EMPTY,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  empty  of  the  contents;  to  remove  or 
discharge  the  contents  from ;  to  exhaust. 

2.  To  make  waste  or  desolate ;  to  clear  of  inhab- 
itants. 

"  Send  unto  Babylon  fanners,  that  shall  fan  her,  and 
shall  empty  her  hand." — Jeremiah  Ii.  2. 

*3.  To  make  vacant. 

"  The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
4.  To  pour  out,  to  discharge. 

"Emptied  all  their  fountains  in  my  well." 

Shakesp.:  Lover's  Complaint,  255. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  pour  put  or  discharge  the  contents ;  as,  a 
river  empties  into  the  sea. 

2.  To  become  empty. 

"  The  chapel  empties;  and  thou  mayst  be  gone 
Now,  sun."  Ben  Jonson:  Underwoods. 

gmp'-ty'-Bls,  «.  [Gr.  emj>tj/si8=spitting;  emptyo 
=to  spit  upon: en=m,  on,  and  ptyo=to  spit  out  or 
up.] 

Med.:  Spitting  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  the 
fauces,  or  the  parts  adjacent. 

•gm-puen'  (9  silent),  v.  t.  [IMPUGN.]  To  fight 
or  contend  against;  to  oppose,  to  resist,  to  with- 
stand. 

'*  Not  for  the  kynges  sauegarde  whom  no  man  em- 
fugned." — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  4L 

*gm-pur  -pie,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  purple 
(q.  v.) .  J  To  make  of  a  purple  color ;  to  tinge  or  color 
with  purple. 

"Empurpled  hills." — Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*em-pu§e  ,  *gm  -pu-sa,  s.  [Gr.  empousa=&  hob- 
goblin.] A  phantom,  a  specter. 
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em-py-g -sis,  s.    [Gr.  empycsis.}    [EMPYEMA.] 

Med. :  Suppuration. 

em  -py  6-9ele,  s.  [Gr.  emj>yos=suffering  from 
an  abscess  of  the  lungs,  discharging  matter,  sup- 
purating: en=in;  pytm  =  discharge  from  a  sore, 
matter,  pus,  and  kelc—a  tumor.] 

Med. :  Abscess  of  the  scrotum,  or  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis. 

em-pyr -e-al,  or  em-pyr-e  -al,  a.&s.  [Latin 
empyrceus;  Or.  empyraios,  from  empyros=exposed 
to  fire:  em  =  in,  and  pyr=&TO.}  [EMPYREAN.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Formed  or  consisting  of  pure  air  or  light;  per- 
taining to  or  fit  for  the  purest  region  of  heaven; 
pure,  vital. 

"  The  hnppy  few 
Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breathe  empyreal  air." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 
t.  Inhabiting  the  purest  regions  of  heaven. 

"  The  empyreal  host 
Of  angels,  by  imperial  summons  called." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  v.  683,  584. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  EMPYREAN,  s.  (q.v.) 
em-pjfr  e  -an,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  empyrceum;  Sp.  & 

Port,  empireo ;  FT.  empyree.]    [EMPYREAL.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  EMPYREAL,  a.  (q.v.) 

"  Go,  and  rest 

With  heroes  'mid  the  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
Or  in  the  fields  of  empyrean  light." 

Wordsworth:  Sonnets  to  Liberty. 

B.  As  subst. :   The  highest   and   purest   heaven, 
where  the  pure  element  of  fire  was  supposed  to 
exist. 

"To  our  part  loss  and  rout 
Through  all  the  empyrean." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  770,  771. 

gm-py-reu  -ma,  gm-py  -reum,  s.  [Gr.  empy- 
reMirea=coal  to  preserve  a  smoldering  fire ;  empyros 
=in  or  by  the  fire:  en=in,  and  m/r=fire.]  The  dis- 
agreeable Bmell  and  taste  produced  when  animal 
or  vegetable  substances  in  close  vessels  are  sub- 
mitted to  considerable  heat. 

Sm-py-reu-mat -Ic,  gm-py-reu  mat  -Ic-al,  a. 
[  Mod.  Lat.  empyreuma  (genit.  empyreumatis) ;  -ic, 
-icai.J  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  empyreuma ; 
having  the  taste  and  smell  of  wood  burnt  in  close 
vessels. 

gm-py-reu -ma-tize,  v.  t.  [Eng.,  &c.,  empyreu- 
mat(ic) ;  -ize.}  To  render  erapyreumatic  by  burn- 
ing in  close  vessels. 

6m  pyr'-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.%mpyro»=exposed  to  fire : 
em=in,  and  pyr=fire.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  combus- 
tion or  combustibility. 

Sm-py-ro'-sls,  s,  [Gr.,  from  empyrod—to  set  on 
fire ;  em.m/ros=exposed  to  fire.]  A  conflagration,  a 
general  fire. 

gm'-rod§,  8.    [EMEBOD.] 

8m-r6§e,  s.  [Lat.,&c.,  (a»)eni(on«),  and  Eng. 
rose.} 

Hot.:  Anemone  coronaria  (?).  (Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

e-mu, ».    [EMEU.] 

*gm -u-la-ble,  a.  [Eng.  emule  =  to  emulate; 
-able.}  That  may  be  emulated  or  rivaled. 

"Some  imitable  and  emulable  good.." — Leiahtim:  On  1 
Peter,  iii.  13. 

em -U-late,  r.  t.  [Ital.  emulare;  Sp.  emular; 
Fr.  emuler.  [EMULATE,  a.] 

1.  To  strive  to  equal  or  excel  in  qualities  or 
actions. 

"  Strove  to  emulate  this  morning's  thunder 
With  his  prodigious  rhetoric." 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  iv.  2. 

*2.  To  rival,  to  vie  with,  to  contest  superiority 
with. 

"Thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond."  — Shakesp. • 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

*3.  To  imitate,  to  copy. 

"It  is  likewise  attended  with  a  delirium,  fury,  and  an 
involuntary  laughter,  the  convulsion  emulating  this 
motion." — Arbuthnot. 

gm'-u-late,  a.  [Lat.  cemulatus,  pa.  par.  of  eew- 
ulor  —  to  try  to  equal,  from  cemulus  =  striving  to 
equal.]  Ambitious. 

gm-n-la'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  cemulatio,  from  cemula- 


gm-py-e -ma,  s.  [Gr.  empyfma^a  gathering,  a 
suppuration,  an  abscess,  especially  an  internal  one ; 
empyeo^to  have  abscesses  in  the  lungs ;  en=in,  and 
pytho~to  cause  to  rot.]  [Pus.] 

tied. :  A  collection  or  pus  consequent  on  pleurisy 
(a.  v.).  True  cmpyema  is  pus  secreted  from  the 
pleura ;  the  false  when  an  abscess  of  the  lung 
burstsinto  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  When  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  is  so  larfee  as  to  cause  great  dyspacea 
and.endangerlife,  it  must  be  let  out  by  paracentesis 
thuntcis  (tapping  the  chest). 


1.  The  act  of  striving  to  equal  or  excel  another  in 
qualities  or  actions;  rivalry;  ambition  to  equal  or 
excel. 

"  Then  Study  languished.  Emulation  slept, 
And  Virtue  fled/'         L'owper:  Task,  ii.  734,  735. 

2.  Envy,  jealousy,  unfair  or  dishonorable  rivalry ; 
contention. 

"  An  envious  fever 
Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cresslda,  i.  3. 
1[  For  the  difference  between  emulation  and  com- 
petition, see  COMPETITION. 


emunctory 

em  -u-lat-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  emulat(e);  -ivc.]  In 
clinod  to  emulation  ;  rivaling  ;  disposed  to  competi- 
tion. 

em -u-lat-Ive-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  emulative;  -Iy.] 
In  an  emulative  manner ;  with  emulation. 

em'-u.-la-t6r,  s.  [Lat.  cemulator,  from  cemula- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  cemulor—to  emulate.]  Onewho  em- 
ulates ;  a  rival,  a  competitor. 

*Sm  -u-la-tSr-y',  a.  [English  emulat(e);  -on/.] 
Contentious,  envious,  jealous. 

em  -u-la-tr§ss,  s.  [English  emulator;  -<•««.]  A 
female  who  emulates ;  a  female  rival  or  competitor. 

em  -tile,  *sem-ule,  v.  f,  [Lat.  ee»m(us=emulat- 
ing.]  To  emulate. 

e-mul&e,  v.  t.  [Lat.  emulgeo.}  To  milk  out,  to 
draw  out  as  milk. 

e-mur-&ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  emulgens,  pr.  par.  of 
emulgeu=to  milk  out:  e=out,  and  mulgeo=io  milk.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Milking  or  draining  out. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  renal  arteries  and  veins  are  called 
also  enmhient  arteries  and  veins,  the  ancients  as- 
suming that  they  strained  and  "milked  out  "the 
serum  by  means  of  the  kidneys. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Anat.:  An  emulgent  vein  or  vessel. 

2.  Med. :  A  medicine  which  promotes  the  flow  of 
bile. 

em  -u  lous,  a.  [Lat.  cemulus;  Sp.  &  Ital.emulo; 
Fr.  emule.} 

1.  Emulating;  desirous  of  equaling  or  excelling; 
rivaling. 

"What  the  Gaul  or  Moor  could  not  effect. 
Nor  emulous  Carthage,  with  their  length  of  spite, 
Shall  be  the  work  of  one." 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  iii.  4. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  object  of  ambi- 
tion or  emulation. 

"By  strength 

They  measure  all,  of  other  excellence 
Not  emulou*,  nor  care  who  them  excels; 
Nor  other  strife  with  them  do  I  vouchsafe." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  820-2. 
*3.  Envious,  jealoua> 

"  Wonldst  thou,  oh,  emulous  Death,  do  so 
And  kill  her  young  to  thy  loss." 

Dunne:  Mrs.  Boulstred. 
*4.  Factions,  contentious. 
"  Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  the  fields  of  late. 
Made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  themselves, 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Crcssida,  iii.  8. 

em'-u-lOuS-l^,  adv.  [Eng. emulous;  -ly.]  Inan 
emulous  manner:  with  emulation  or  desire  of 
equaling  or  excelling. 

"  The  islanders,  in  joyous  mood, 
Bushed  emulously  through  the  flood." 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  11. 

Sm-n-louS-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  emulous;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  emulous ;  emulation,  am- 
bition to  excel. 

e-mfil  -Sic,  a.    [Eng.,  Ac.,  emuts(ine) ;  -tc.] 

Chem. :  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  emulsin. 

6-mfiT-SI-fy,  v.  i.  [Lat.  emulsus,  pa.  par.  of 
emulaeo,  and/acio  (pass. ^o)=to  make.]  To  make 
or  form  an  emulsion. 

8  miil  -sin,  e-mul-slne,  s.    [EMULGENT.] 

Chem. :  A  neutral  substance  contained  in  almonds, 
which  acts  as  a  ferment  on  amygdalin  in  the  pres- 
ence of  water,  converting  it  into  benzole  aldehyde, 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  glucose.  Emulsin  can  be  ob- 
tained as  a  white  friable  mass,  soluble  in  water  by 
making  an  emulsion  of  almonds  from  which  the 
fixed  oil  has  been  extracted.  It  cannot  be  obtained 
pure. 

e-mul  -slon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  emulsus,  pa.  par. 
of  emulgeo=to  milk  out,  to  drain.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Finely  divided  matter,  suspended 
in  a  colloid  body. 

2.  Pharm. :  A  form  of  medicine  of  a  soft  liquid 
character  resemblmg^milk  in  color  and  consistency ; 
a  milk-like  preparation  of  oil  and  water  united  by 
some  saccharine  or  mucilaginous  substance. 

"The  aliment  is  dissolved  by  an  operation  resembling 
that  of  making  an  emulsion." — Arbuthnot. 

•e-mul-slve,  a.  [Lat.  emulsus,  pa.  par.  of  emul- 
geo,  and  Eng.  suff .  -ive.] 

1.  Softening  j  milk -like. 

2.  Yielding  oil  by  expression ;  as,  emulsive  seeds. 

3.  Producing  or  yielding  a   milk-like  substance ; 
as,  emulsive  acids. 

e-munc  -t5r-f,  *e-munc-tor-ie,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
emunctorium=  a  pair  of  snuffers ;  emungo=to  clean, 
to  cleanse ;  Fr.  emunctoire ;  Ital.  emuntorio. J 

A.  As  adj. :  Designed  to  carry  noxious  or  useless 
particles  out  of  the  body. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hgr,    thSre;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh8,     s6n;     mate,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     te,    <s  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


emuscation 
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enamel-kiln 


B.  As  substantive: 

Anat.  :  Any  organ  of  the  body  which  serves  to  pass 
excrementitious  or  waste  matter;  au  excretory 
duct. 

*e-mus-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat,  emuscatus,  pa.  par.  of 
ftnusco=to  free  or  clear  from  moss;  c—  out,  away, 
and  w«scus=moss.]  A  freeing  or  clearing  from 
moss. 


-I-dffi,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  emys,   genit.  emyd(is)t 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t'dce.J 

1.  ZottL;  Terrapins,  Mud  Tortoises.     A  family  of 
Chetooian*.      Feet   palmated  ;   claws  five,  four   of 
thi'iu  sharp;  jaws  horny  ;  shell  solid,   covered  with 
horny     plates  ;     marginal    plates     twenty-three   or 
twenty-five,  hinder  pair  free;  eternal  shields  eleven 
or   twelve;  neck    retractile.     They  are  common  in 
warm  climates,    but  species  exist  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  both  hemispheres.    They  are  generally  of 
small  size. 

2.  Palceont.:    The  family  has  existed  from  Oolitic 
times  till  now. 

em'-^-dln,  s.  [Gr.  emys  (genit.  emydos)  —  a 
turtle  ;  suff.  -m  (Chem.).] 

GViem.:  A  white  nitrogenous  substance  contained 

in  the  yolk  of  turtles'  eggs.     It  is  soluble  in  dilute 

potash,  swells  up  in  acetic  acid  without  dissolving, 

"  and  dissolves  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  without 

violet  coloration.     (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

e  mjfd'-I-um,  s.  [Latinized  dimin.  of  Gr.  em*/s.] 
[EMYS.] 

ZoQl.;  A  genus  of  Arachnida  (Spiders).  Order 
Colopoda,  tribe  or  family  Tardigrada. 

sau  -rl-an,  a.  &  8.     [Gr.  emys  (genit. 
=  si  water  tortoise,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  saurian 


A.  As  adj.:  Having  certain  affinities  to  lizards  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  water  tortoises  on  the  other. 
Pertaining  to  the  Emydosaurians  [B]. 

B.  As  subst.   (pi.)  :    Do  Blainville's  name  for  au 
order  of  Reptiles  in  which  he  places  the  Crocodiles. 
The  term  has  given  place  to  Crocodilia  (q.  v.)» 


S,  s.    [Lat.  emys;  Gr.  emys=a  water  tor- 
toise.] 

1.  ZoGl.:  Terrapin  or  Mud  Tortoise.    A  genus  of 
Chelonians,  the  typical  one  of  tho  family  Emydidee. 

2.  PalcEont.:   A  species  has  been  found  in   the 
Wealden. 

6H-»pre/.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  in.]  A  prefix  adopted 
from  the  French,  in  which  language  it  represents 
the  Latin  in.  It  is,  however,  frequently  found  in 
English  compound  verbs  with  the  sense  of  in, 
within,  the  form  en  being  adopted  through  tho 
influence  of  other  verbs  taken  directly  from  tho 
French.  In  many  cases  the  original  form  in  is  also 
used,  so  that  two  forms  of  the  same  verb  are  found 
co-existent;  as  engulf,  ingulf;  enquire,  inquire, 
where  there  is  no  difference  m  meaning  between  tho 
two  forms.  In  the  majority  of  instances  of  double 
forms  there  is  a  tendency  for  one  of  the  forms  to 
become  obsolete,  while  in  others,  as  ensure  and 
insure,  the  meanings  have  become  differentiated. 
Before  t  and  p,  and  sometimes  before  m,  en- 
becomes  em.  In  many  cases  e?i-  as  a  prefix  appears 
to  have  little  if  any  force;  in  most  instances  it  has 
the  force  of  in  or  within*  and  in  many  it  expresses 
change  of  state,  as  enrich,  enslave.  It  sometimes, 
and  especially  in  scientific  terms,  represents  the 
Greek  en=in. 

-en,  -n,  a  verbal  formative  from  other  verbs. 
{A.  S.  -eman,  -man;  Goth.  -nan,  a  termination  form- 
ing intrans.  verbs  from  the  pa.  par.  of  primitive 
verbs,  as  wakan*  wok,  wakan-s,  to  "wake,  watch," 
whence  wakn-an;  A.  S.  wacnian,  wocnan=to  be- 
come awake,  to  awaken  ;  so  from  drincan,  drunc, 
druncen;  druncnan,  to  get  drowned.] 

I.  It  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  apparent  difference  of  meaning  between,  e.  *?., 
wake  and  waken,  which  seemed  mere  formal  va- 
riants, that  other  verbs  received,  by  form-associa- 
tion, secondary  forms,  as  threat,  threaten;  haste, 
hasten;   list,  listen:  hark,  hearken;  hap,  happen; 
glisten,   glist  ;    and    probably    heighten,    lengthen, 
strengthen,  though  some  of  these  may  also  be  due 
to  form-association  with  -en  [II.]. 

II.  A  verbal  formative  from  adjectives  ;  as  fatten, 
whiten,  sweeten,  and  perhaps  heighten,  lengthen,  &c. 

III.  An   adjectival   formative    from    nouns;    as 
wooden, 

IV.  A  plural  termination  of  nouns,  now  obsolete 
except  in  oxen,  children,  and  brethren, 

V.  A  plural  termination  of  verbs,  now  obsolete. 

VI.  A  feminine  suffix  in  nouns,  of  which  only  one 
instance  survives,  viz.,  vixen,  the  feminine  of  fox. 

fin,  s.    [From  the  letter  n.] 
Print.:  Half  an  em  (q.  v.). 


en-a  -ble,  r.  t.     [Prof,  en,  and  Eng.  able  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  make  able;  to  give  power  or  ability  to;  to 
supply  with  power,  force,  or  strength  ;  to  empower. 

"  Exercise  enables  her  to  exert  herself  in  all  her  force 
and  vigor."— Spectator,  No.  195. 

2.  To  supply  with  means  to  do  any  act. 

"  I  shall  be  enabled 
To  make  payment  of  my  debts." 

Massinger:  City  Madam,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  make  legally  capable  or  competent ;  to  em- 
power, to  authorize. 

*4.  To  make  competent ;  to  furnish  or  endow  with 
ability  or  knowledge ;  to  inform. 

"To  assertain  you  I  woll  myselfe  enable." 

Chaucer;  Kerned ie  ufLove,  st.  28. 

*en-a  -ble-ment,  s.    [Eng.  enable;  -men*.] 

1.  The  act  of  enabling  or  giving  ability  to. 

2.  That  which  enables  or  gives  ability. 
en-act',  v.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  act  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  act,  to  perform,  to  do,  to  effect. 
"  Conscience,  anticipating  time, 
Already  rues  the  enacted  crime." 

Saott:  Rokeby,  i.  2. 

*2.  To  represent  by  action ;  to  act  the  part  of  on 
or  as  on  the  stage.  ' 

"  What  did  you  enact  t''—  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
*3.  To  set  down,  to  record. 

"  A  little  harm  done  to  a  great  good  end 
For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted." 

Stiakesp.:  Rape  of  Luoreoe,  629. 

4.  To  decree,  to  establish,  to  appoint. 

"Such  ceremonies  as  Moses  and  Aaron  have  enacted." — 
Wilson:  Art  of  Logic,  to.  15. 

5.  To  establish  as  a  law ;  to  give  validity  to  a  bill ; 
to  pass  or  sanction  as  a  law. 

"The  senate  were  authors  of  all  counsels  in  the  state; 
and  what  was  by  them  consulted  and  agreed,  was  proposed 
to  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  enacted  or  commanded." 
— Temple. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  decree,  to  determine. 

"  Ood  did  daigne  to  talk  with  men, 

He  enacting,  they  observing."  Sidney. 

*6n-act'i  s.    [ENACT,  t;.]    That  which  is  enacted ; 
a  decision,  a  determination,  a  purpose. 
en-act  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [ENACT,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  decreeing  or  establishing 
as  a  law. 

enacting- clause,  s. 

Law :  That  clause  of  a  bill  which  gives  legislative 
sanction. 

*Sn-act'-Ive(  a.  [Eng.  enact;  -ire.]  Having 
power  to  enact;  enacting,  decreeing,  or  establishing 
as  a  law. 

"  An  enactfve  statute  regardeth  only  what  shall  be."— 
Bp.  Bramhall:  Schism  Guarded  (1668),  p.  27L 

e"n-act  -ment,  «.    [Eng.  enact;  -ment.] 
*1.  The  acting,  doing,  or  performing  any  act. 
*2,  The  representation  or  acting  of  a  part  or  char- 
acter. 

3.  The  act  of  decreeing,  establishing,  or  sanction- 
ing as  a  law. 

"  What  terrible  slaughters  succeeded  in  consequence  of 
its  enactment." — Goldsmith:  Citizen  of  the  World,  let.  79. 

4.  A  law  enacted ;  a  decree ;  an  act. 
en-act  -5r,  «.    [Eng.  enact;  -or.] 

*1.  One  who  performs  or  does  any  act. 
"The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy, 
Their  own  enactors  with  themselves  destroy." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  One  who  enacts,  decrees,  or  establishes  as  a 
law. 

"  This  is  an  assertion  by  which  the  .  .  .  enactor  of 
this  law  of  good  and  evil,  is  highly  dishonored." — Atter- 
bitry:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  (Pref.) 

*en-act  -tire,  «.  [Eng.  enact;  -urc.]  A  purpose, 
a  determination. 

*en-age  ,  v.  t.  [Prof,  en,  and  Eng.  age  (q.  v.).] 
To  make  aged,  to  whiten. 

"That  never  frost,  nor  snowe,  nor  slippery  ice 
The  fields  enaged."  i 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas;  Eden,  154. 

en-ai  -ma,  s.  pi.    [ANAIMA.] 

*en-air',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  air  (q.  v.).] 
To  air,  to  employ,  to  use. 

"ghee  it  enaires  in  prose  and  poesy." 

Davits:   Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  31. 

Sn-al  -I-6-saur,  s.    [ENALIOSAUKIA.] 
Palceont. ;  A  reptile  of   tbe  order  Enaliosauria 
(q.  v.). 


en-al-i-5-sau  -rl-a,  K.  pi.  [Gr.  enalios,  einalios 
=  marine,  and  sauros,  saura  =  a  lizard.] 

Paltvont.:  An  extinct  sub-class  of  gigantic  rep- 
tiles akin  to  crocodiles  in  the  form  of  tho  head,  and 
to  that  of  fishes  in  their  vertebral  column.  The 
tei-th  were  in  sockets, tho  cyeti largo  and  surrounded 
by  bony  plates,  the  vertebree  concave  on  both  sides, 
the  body  ending  in  a  long  tail,  tho  feot  converted 
into  paddles,  apparently  no  scales  on  tho  skin.  Tho 
sub-class  Enahosauria  was  constituted  by  Do  li 
Bacho,  and  named  by  Prof.  Owen,  who,  in  186ft 
divided  it  into  two  orders:  Ichthyopterygia  and 
Suuropterygia.  Tho  first  order  includes  one  family : 
lohthyoaanridae ;  and  tho  second  order  two:  Notho- 
saurulte  and  Plesiosauridse. 

en-al-I-6-sau-rI-an,  a.  &s.  [ENALIOSAURIA.] 

A.  As  adj :  Pertaining  to    tho  marine  saurians, 
placed  in  the  order  Enaliosauria. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  order  itself . 
en-al-la-ge,  s.    [Greek  =  change ;  enalla33o=to 

change,  barter,  exchange ;  en  =  in,  and  allassv  =  to 
change.] 

Gram. :  A  figure  by  which  some  change  is  made  in 
the  common  modes  of  speech,  as  when  one  mood  or 
tense  of  a  verb,  or  one  number,  case,  or  gender  of  a 
noun,  &c.,  is  substituted  for  another :  as,  Lat.  scelua 
=wickodness,  put  for  scelestus^  wicked ;  Eng.  "\Vo, 
the  king." 

Sn-al-lb-stfT-ga,  s.  [Gr.  enaZfos=changed,  con- 
trary, and  stege=&  roof.] 

Zo6l>:  A  genus  of  Rhizopoda,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Enallostegidee  (q.v.). 

en-al-16-Stefe  -I-d»,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  enallosteg(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zo8l> :  A  family  of  Rhizopoda,  having  simple 
cells  arranged  in  two  alternate  scries. 

en-a-lu'-rfin,  s.  [Fr.  en=in,  and  aileron=&  little 
wiug.J 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  bordure  charged  with 
eight  birds. 

en-am'  bush,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en  =  in,  and  English 
ambush  (q.  v.).]  To  place  or  hide  in  an  ambush. 

Sn-am  -el,  *en-am-aile,  *en-am-mell,  s.  &  a. 
[Fr.  en=iu,  upon,  and  amaile.amel,  ammel;  O.  Fr. 
esmail=euame\,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  smalzjan;  M.  11. 
Ge>T.smelzen= to  smelt  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

( 1)  A  vitreous,  opaque,  colored  material,  tractable 
in  the  fire,  and  used  in  ornamenting   metals;    in 
painting  on  metals,  to  be  subsequently  fired.    The 
art  of  painting  in  enamel  or  with  metalline  colors, 
and  fixing  them  by  fire,  was  practiced  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Etruscans   on  pottery,  and  passed  from 
them  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    It  was  also  prac- 
ticed among  the  Chinese.    Specimens  of  enameled 
work  are  yet  extant  of  early  British,  Saxon,  and 
Norman  manufacture.  Enamel  is  applied  to  various 
kinds  of  pots  and  pans  for  stewing  and  preserving 
fruit,  the  flavor  of  which  would  be  injured  by  con- 
tact  with    iron,  and   its   wholesomeness  by  poing 
cooked  in  vessels  of  brass  or  copper.    The  ordinary 
enamel  for  tho  purpose  is  common  glass  fused  with 
oxide  of  lead.  This  will  not  resist  vinegar  and  some 
other  acids,  and  a  dangerous  poison  may  be  present 
unsuspected.    Articles  exposed  to  the  weather  are 
sometimes  enameled  to  preserve  them  from  rusting. 
This  has  been  done  with  plowshares,  moldboards, 
water-wheels. 

(2)  That  which  is  enameled ;  a  work  of  art  worked 
in  enamel. 

(3)  A  glassy  opaque  bead  obtained  by  the  blow- 
pipe. 

(4)  In  tho  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  bright  smooth  surface,  like  enamel. 
"Down  from  her  eyes  welled  the  pearl es  round, 

Upon  the  bright  enamel  of  her  face."         fairfax, 

(2)  Gloss,  polish. 

(3)  A  kind  of  cosmetic  or  paint  for  tho  face. 

II,  Anat.:  The  ivory-liko  crust  of  the  exposed 
surfaces  of  the  crown  of  the  teeth  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  roots.  It  is  a  delicate  cellular  wavy 
network  of  hexagonal  crystalline  fibers,  with  calca- 
reous deposits  in  the  cells,  thickest  over  the  top  of 
the  crown. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  enameling; 
on  a  moled. 

enamel-germ,  s. 

Anat. :  A  down-growth  of  epithelium,  whence 
comes  ultimately  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  There 
are  common  and  special  enamel-germs.  (Quain.) 

enamel-kiln,  s. 

Porcelain:  The  enamel-kiln  for  firing  porcelain 
which  has  been  bat-printed,  that  is,  printed  on  tho 
glaze,  is  made  of  fired-clay  slabs,  and  is  6£  by  34 
feet,  and  7$  feet  high,  with  flues  beneath  and 
around.  Tho  fireplaces  aro  at  the  sides,  and  smoke 
and  flame  are  excluded  from  the  interior. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a$;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  Shan,     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  slius.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


enamel-membrane 
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enbush 


enamel-membrane,  s. 

Aunt.:  The  columnar  epithelium  on  the  surface 
of  the  pulp  belonging  to  toeenamei-orgmn.  (Quain.) 

enamel-organ,  s. 

Aiuit. :  Tlio  enamel-germ,  after  epithelial  pro- 
cesses have  appeared  upou  it  and  upon  the  mem- 
brane. (Quain.) 

enamel-painting, «. 

Art:  Painting  upon  metal  previously  covered 
with  a  glazed  ground.  This  kind  of  painting  can 
only  be  done  in  small  pieces,  and  it  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  porcelain  painting  as  miniature 
docs  to  water-color  painting.  The  metals  used  aro 
gold  and  copper ;  the  latter  is  usually  gilt ;  silver  is 
never  used,  because  that  metal  is  liable  to  blister 
and  otherwise  injure  the  enamel,  and  brass  is  of  too 
fusible  a  quality.  For  bijouterie  nn  opalized  semi- 
transparent  ground  is  laid  on,  or  a  transparent  one 
through  which  the  foil  may  be  soon.  For  painting, 
an  opaque  white  ground,  such  as  wo  see  on  the  dial- 
plates  of  clocks,  is  placed  on  the  metal.  The 
laying-on  and  burning-in  of  this  ground  is  called 
Enameling  (q.  y.).  The  best  works  of  this  nature 
were  executed  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries. No  courcj  of  experiments  has  hitherto  made 
known  the  substances  of  which  ancient  enamels 
were  composed,  or  the  proportions  in  which  they 
were  employed.  The  coloring  paste  in  present  use, 
which  forms  the  base,  consists  of  oxides  of  lead  and 


of  the  metallic  oxides :  thus,  from  copper  green  is 
obtained,  red  from  gold  or  iron,  and  blue  from 
cobalt.  The  colors  are  mixed  with  spike,  oil  of  lav- 
ender, and  spirits  of  turpentine.  Camel's-hair  or 
sable  brushes  aro  used  by  the  artist,  and  the  plate 
undergoes  the  process  or  firing  after  each  layer  of 
color  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface.  Sometimes 
a  highly-finished  enamel  requires  fifteen  or  twenty 
firings  Enamel-painting  on  lava  is  a  newly-invented 
style  of  painting  very  serviceable  for  monuments. 
The  material  used  consists  of  Volvic  stone  and  lava 
from  the  mountains  of  Auvergne.  (Fairholt.) 

enamel-paper,  s.  Paper  with  a  glazed  metallic 
coating.  Various  metallic  pigments  are  employed, 
such  as  will  spread  quickly  and  take  a  polish.  The 
pigments  are  white  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  sulphate  of 
barytes,  china  clay,  whiting,  chalk,  in  a  menstruum 
or  upon  a  previous  coating  of  glycerine,  size,  col- 
lodion, water  varnish,  &c. ;  afterward  polished  by 
an  agate  or  between  calendering  or  burnishing 
cylinders.  (Knight.) 

fin-am  -el,  *en-aum-ayl,  r.  t.  &  i.    [ENAMEL,  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  lay  enamel  upon ;  to  coat  with  enamel. 
"  High  as  th'  enameled  cupola,  which  towers, 

All  rich  with  arabesques  of  gold  and  flowers." 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

2.  To  paint  or  inlay  in  enamel. 

"I  bequeath  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery  the  enameled  silver 
plates  to  distinguish  bottles  of  wine  by." — Stcift. 

3.  To  form  a  smooth,  glossy,  enamel-like  surface 
upon ;  as,  to  enamel  paper. 

II.  Fig. :  To  variegate  or  adorn  with  colors,  as  it 
were  inlaid. 

"  A  gaudy  spendthrift  heir. 
All  glossy  gay,  enameled  all  with  gold." 

Thornton:  Cattle  of  Indolence,  I.  61. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  practice  the  art  of  enameling ; 
to  paint  in  enamel. 

"Though  it  were  foolish  to  color  or  enamel  upon  the 
glasses  of  telescopes,  yet  to  gild  the  tubes  of  them  may 
render  them  more  acceptable  to  the  users,  without  lessen- 
ing the  clearness  of  the  object." — Boyle. 

fin-am'-elled,  gn-am-el-lar,  a.  [Eng.  enamel: 
-ar.]  Consisting  of  or  resembling  enamel;  smooth, 
smooth,  glossy. 

fin-am  -eled,  fin-am  -elled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [EN- 
AMEL, v.] 

enameled-bqard,  «.  Card-board  treated  with 
a  surface  of  white  lead  and  size  laid  on  by  a  large, 
flat  brush  and  smoothed  by  a  round,  badger's  hair- 
brush. A  powder  of  talc  (silicate  of  magnesia)  is 
rubbed  upon  the  dried  surface  of  lead,  and  the  face 
is  then  polished  by  the  brush. 

enameled-leather,  s.  A  glazed  leather  for 
boots,  shoes,  carriage  upholstery,  and  other  pur- 
poses. It  is  prepared  from  hides,  which  are  split  to 
the  required  thickness,  well  tanned,  curried,  and 
passed  through  two  operations ;  the  first  to  render 
the  leather  impermeable  to  the  varnish,  and  the 
latter  to  lay  on  the  varnish.  The  hides  used 
are  those  of  kip_,  calf,  ox,  or  horse.  They  are 
rubbed  on  the  grain  or  flesh  side  with  three  coat- 
ings of  boiled  linseed  oil  mixed  with  ochre  or 
ground  chalk,  ancrdried  after  each  coating.  The 
surface  is  then  pumiced,  treated  with  the  same 


material  of  a  thinner  quality  in  several  applica- 
tions. Over  the  surface  thus  prepared  are  laid  suc- 
cessive layers  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  of  the  oil 
mixed  with  lamp-black  and  turpentine  spread  on 
with  a  brush.  The  surface,  which  has  become 
black  and_  shining,  is  then  varnished  with  copal  and 
linseed  oil  with  coloring  matters.  Five  coats  of 
varnish  aro  successively  applied,  and  the  colors  are 
varied  at  will.  (Knight.)  [PATENT  LEATHER. J 

enameled-paper,  «.    [ENAMEL-PAPER.] 

enameled-photograph,  s. 

Photny.:  A  photograph,  for  the  ground  of  which 
metal  or  pottery  is  used ;  the  image  is  developed  by 
nitrate  of  silveruntil  the  half-tints  are  overdone  or 
obscured,  and  the  deep  shades  are  covered  with  a 
thick  deposit.  The  heat  of  the  muffle  drives  off  the 
organic  matters,  which  formed  but  vehicles,  and 
the  fire  cleans  the  image  and  restores  the  brilliancy 
and  delicacy.  A  thin  layer  of  flux  fixes  the  image. 
(Knight.) 

enameled-ware,  s.  The  enameling  of  hollow- 
ware  is  by  a  mixture  of  powdered  glass,  borax, 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed,  fused,  cooled,  and 
ground.  The  ware  is  cleansed  with  acid,  wetted 
with  gum  water,  the  powder  dusted  on,  and  then 
fused  by  heat  carefully  applied. 

fin-am -el-Sr,  en-am '-el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  enamel; 
-er.]  One  who  practices  or  is  skilled  in  the  art  of 
enameling. 

"In  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Edwards,  there  were 
Greek  enamellers  in  England,  who  both  practiced  and 
taught  the  art."—  Walpole-  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii. 
(Note.) 

en-am  -el-Ing,  en-am  -el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ». 
[ENAMEL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip:  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst.:  The  art  of  painting  in  enamel; 
enamel-painting;  the  art  of  applying  verifiable 


brush,  the  medium  being  oil  of  spike  or  some  other 
essential  oil.  The  work  is  heated  in  a  muffle,  which 
fuses  the  colors  so  that  they  adhere  to  the  metal  or 
other  object.  The  principal  colors  are  oxides  of 
lead,  platinum,  chromium,  uranium.  Oxidesof  tin 
and  antimony  give  opacity.  The  enameler  works, 
not  with  actual  colors,  but  with  materials  which 
will  assume  certain  colors  under  the  action  of  fire, 
[ENAMEL,  ENAMEL-PAINTING.] 

"The  coloring  of  furs,  enameling  and  anealing." — 
Sprat:  Hist,  oflloyal  Society,  p.  286. 

enameling-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  for  vitrifying 
the  enamel  coating  on  a  plate,  glass,  or  biscuit. 
The  work  is  placed  in  a  muffle,  which  consists  of  an 
arched  chamber  in  the  midst  of  a  small  furnace, 
and  surrounded  by  fuel,  which  keeps  it  at  a  red 
heat,  although  the  fuel  cannot  touch  the  work. 
The  furnace  and  muffle  are  sometimes  made  of 
sheet  iron  mounted  on  legs  so  as  to  bring  the  work 
to  the  level  of  the  artist's  eye. 

enameling-lamp, «. 

Glassy  A.  glass-blower's  lamp  with  blow-pipe  for 
performing  some  of  the  more  delicate  surface  orna- 
mentation of  glass. 

*en-am'-el-Ist,  fin-am  -el-list, ».  [Eng.  enamel  ; 
-ist.]  The  same  as  ENAMELER  (q.  v.). 

fin-am  -or,  en-am'-our,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  enamorer: 
Fr.  en=in,  and  amour;  Lat.  «mor=love.l  To  in- 
flame with  love ;  to  make  exceedingly  fond  or  lov- 
ing; to  captivate,  to  charm:  followed  by  of  or  with 
before  the  object  of  love.  (Not  used  now  except 
in  the  pa.  par.) 

"Some  also  spy  out  that  true  loveliness  and  beauty  in 
the  ways  of  God,  as  to  enantor  them  to  a  practice  of  them, 
and  that  even  with  delight." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vii., 
ser.  13. 

*en-am-6-ra  -do,  ».  [Sp.]  One  who  is  enamored 
of  any  person  or  thing. 

e-n&-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  e=out  from,  here=the 
opposite  of;  nanue;  Gr.  nanos,  nannos=a  dwarf ; 
-at  ion.  ] 

Hot, :  Excessive  development.    (R.  Brown,  1874.) 

fin-an-the -ma,  «.  [Gr.  e»=in,  and  anthcma 
(only  used  in  composition),  from  antheii  =  to  bloom, 
to  flower.] 

Med. :  A  name  given  to  certain  eruptions  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

en-an-the'-sls,  B.  [Gr.  en  =  in,  and  anthfsis  =  a 
blossom  or  bloom ;  antheo= to  bloom,  to  flower.  ] 

Med. :  An  eruption  on  the  skin  arising  from  some 
internal  disease,  as  in  scarlet  fever,  measles,  &c. 

*fin-an  tl-5p  -a-thf ,  s.  [Gr.  enantiopatheo=ta 
have  contrary  properties,  from  enantios  =  opposite, 
andpaf/io8=suffering,  an  affection.] 

1.  An  opposite  passion  or  affection. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  cure  of  bodies,  enan- 
tiopathy,  and  not  homoeopathy,  is  the  true  medicine  of 
minds."— Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  The  same  as  ALLOPATHY  (q.  v.). 


en-an-tt-5  -Sis,  s.  [Gr.  =  contradiction,  form 
enanrio8=opposite.] 

Rhet.:  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  that  which  is 
meant  to  be  conveyed  is  stated  in  the  opposite  ;  as, 
"  He  didn't  like  it — oh,  no  ! " 

*8n-ar9h',  V.  f.    [INARCH.] 

en  arched',  pa.  par.  or  «.    [ENAHCH.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Furnished  with  or  made  in  the 
form  of  an  arch. 

"Full  mightily  fmn-i-ttnl  enuiron." 

Lifttfftite:  storie  of  Tliebex,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Her.:  Arched. 

en-ar  -gite.  s.  [Ger.  enargit,  from  Gr.  enargei= 
distinct,  visible  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Miii.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral.  Hardness,  3; 
specific  gravity,  4'3-4'4;  luster,  metallic;  colors, 
gray  or  iron  black.  Composition:  Sulphur,  30*9- 
34-50;  arsenic,  15-63-19'14;  copper,  4fru2-BO'59 ;  anti- 
mony, 0-1-61 ;  iron,  0-1-58;  and  silver,  0-0-2.  Found 
in  America,  Chili,  Colorado,  &c.  (Dnn<i.) 

*fin-arm ,  *en  arme  ,  v.  (.    [Prof,  en,  ard  Eug. 

arm  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  arm. 

2.  Cook.:  To  stuff. 

fin-armed  ,  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  armed  (q.  v.).] 
Her. :  Having  arms— that  is,  horns,  hoofs,  &c.,  of 
a  different  color  from  that  of  the  body. 

*§-nar  ra  -tion,  K.  [Lat.  enarratio,  from  enarro 
=to  describe,  to  relate:  e=ex=out  (intens.),  and 
«a»-ro=to tell,  tonal-rate.]  A  narration,  explana- 
tion, or  description. 

en  ar-thr6  -Sis,  s.  [Gr.  enarthrmi8=n  kind  of 
jointingwhen  the  ball  is  deep  set  in  the  socket :  en= 
in,  and  arthron=n  joint.] 

Anat.:  A  particular  kiud  of  jointing.  [Etym.]  It 
is  a  highly-developed  arthrodia.  The  convex  sur- 
face assumes  a  globular  shape,  and  the  concavity  is 
so  much  deepened  as  to  be  cup-like;  hence  the 
appellation,  ball  and  socket.  The  ball  is  kept  in 
apposition  with  the  socket  by  means  of  a  capsular 
ligament,  which  is  sometimes  strengthened  by 
accessory  fibers  at  certain  parts  that  aro  likely  to 
be  much  pressed  upon.  The  best  example  of  enar- 
throsis  is  the  hip-joint,  and  next  to  it  the  shoulder ; 
in  the  latter  thecavity  is  but  imperfectly  developed. 
This  species  of  joint  is  capable  of  motion  or  all 
kinds,  apposition  and  circumduction  being  the 
most  perfect,  but  rotation  limited.  (Toad  <£  Bow- 
man: Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  137.) 

*6-nas  -sent,  a.  [Lat.  enascens,  pr.  par.  of  enas- 
cor=to  spring  up:  e=ex=out,  and  ?ioscor=to  be 
born.]  Rising,  springing  forth,  being  born. 

*e-na-ta -tion,  s.  [Lat.  e=tx=out,  and  natatio 
=  a  swimming;  naco=to  swim.]  The  act  of  swim- 
ming out ;  an  escape  by  swimming. 

*e-na  te,  a.  [Lat.  enatus,  pa.  par.  of  enascor= 
to  spring  out.]  Growing  or  springing  out. 

•Sn-aun'-tSr,  adv.  [Pref.  en=in,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
aunter  (q.  v.).]  In  case;  perchance;  lest  perhaps. 

•e-nav'-I-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  enavigatum.  sup.  of 
enain.oo=to  sail  out:  e— ex— out,  and  navigo=to 
sail  ;navis—&  ship.]  To  sail  out  or  over.  (Cockeram.) 

*en-ba  ste,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  baste  (q.  v.).] 
To  steep,  to  imbue. 

*fin-bat  -ele,  *en-bat-ail,  v.  t.    [EMBATTLE.] 

*en-baum,  *en-baume,  *en-bawme,  r.  t.  [EN- 
BALM.] 

*8n  bl  be,  *en-bybe,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en=in,  and  Lat. 
bibo=to  drink.] 

1.  To  imbibe. 

2.  To  soak. 

*en-blaunch,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  enblanchir.]  To  make 
white. 

*en-bolned  ,  8.  [Pref.  en=ia:  bolned.]  Rounded 
or  swelled  into  a  round  or  globular  form. 

*fin-b5ss',  *en-bosse,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en=in,  and 
Eng.  boas  (q.  V.).]  To  emboss  (q.  v.). 

*en-bra  96,  v.  t.    [EMBRACE.] 

*fin-brake,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  brake 
(q.  v.).]  To  ensnare,  to  entangle,  to  embrace. 

»8n-bra  ude,  *en-broude,  v.  t.  [EMBROIDER.] 
To  embroiker. 

»Sn-bread  ,  v.  t.  [Prof,  en,  and  Eng.  bread  (q.  v.).] 
To  make  into  a  piece  of  bread. 

•fin  bre  ame,  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Mid.  Eng.  breme 
(q- v.).]  Strong,  sharp,  powerful. 

*en-brewe,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  make 
dirty,  to  soil. 

*Sn-broa9  h,  *en-broche,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  broach  (q.  v.).]  To  spit. 

*en-brond,  v.  t.    [EMBROIDER.] 

*en-bush,  *en-busch,  *en  buss,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 
enbuscher.]  To  place  in  ambush. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wfit,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g5,    p8t, 
or,     we're,     wplf,     work,     wh8,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,    vnlte,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     te,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


encaenia 

gn-c»-nl-a,  s.    [ENCEXIA.J 

*en-ca  ge,  *In-ca  ge,  r.  t.  [Pref.  oi=in,  and 
Eng.  caye  (q.  v.).]  To  shut  up  as  in  a  cage  ;  to  con- 
fine, to  coop  up. 
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enchanter 

gn-ceph -9,-16-sele,  «.    [Gr.   engkephalo*  =  tho- 
brain,  and  kelc—a  tumor.] 

in  muicaiu.ii  i.iui.  .TO  «»=  ™        Med.:  A  rupture  of  the  brain,  with  a  protrusio 
Tho  term  encaustic  at  tho  present  day    of  tho  cerebrum  or  cerebellum  through  an  opening 
'olors  burnt  in  on  vitreous  or    of  tho  bone  <if  tho  cranium  not  properly  ossined ; 


The  credit 
tor, 


style  were  common  in  Greece  and  Rome.    Tho  c 
to'  Gau-sias,  of  Sicyon,  33  B.  C.,  as  tho  invent     . 
rather  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  he  was^an 
improver.    The  term  enc 
is  mostly  confined  to  col 


encepnaloid- cancer,  «. 

Med.:  A  kind  of  cancer,  in  which  the  parts  .-if- 


A.  Infra*..:  To  pitch  or  fix  tents;  to  halt  for  a  encaug,  c  Drl^    s    ^  ^j^^™  ste£ 

ime  on  a  march,  and   form  an  encampment;  to    JJ«3S»£ffi|t*gtaff!  £  f  ?  b  ,  _ 

iettle  down  temporarily.  erected  under  the  orders  of  Semiramis,     had  all    {     t  d ,         th    appearance  and  consistence  of  the 

"Vercingetorir  chose  a  place  to  e>,™,,.pe  in  fortifi  d  sorts  ofiivil,K  croaturos  portrayed  in  various  colors         du]lary  parts  of  the   brain.     It  is  called   also 

yth  woodes  and  man's  groundes.  -OoMiw  < •  ««r,  to.  n  tho  bricks  bofOro  they  were  burnt."                      Medullary  Cancer. 


wyth 
185. 

B.  Trans. :  To  form  into  or  settle  in  a  camp ;  to 
cause  to  make  an  encampment. 

"Encamvina  both  their  powers,  divided  by  a  brook." 
Itrayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  22. 

gn-camp  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ENCAMP.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  camp,  an  encampment. 
"InsuchandBuch  a  place  shall   be  my  camp  [in  the 

margin,  encampiny]."—  'I  Kings  vi.  8. 

en-camp -ment,  s.    [Eng.  encamp ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  encamping,  or  pitching  tents. 

"A  square  of  about  seven  hundred  yards  was  sufficient 
for  the  encampment  of  twenty  thousand  Romans. " — Gib- 
bon: .Roman  Empire,  ch.  i. 

2.  The  place  where  a  body  of  men  is  encamped ; 
a  camp;    the  tents,  huts,  &c.,  provided  for  men 
encamping. 

"  Camp-fires  for  their  night  encampments 
On  their  solitary  journey." 

Lonyjellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xv. 

*8n-can'-k§r,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en=in,  and  Eng.  canker 
(q.v.).]  To  canker,  to  corrode. 


encaustic-painting,  s.    [ENCAUSTIC,  «.] 
encaustic-tile,  s.     An  ornamental  tile  having 


en-9epli -a-lon,   en-$eph -a-l8s,  s.     [Gr.  eng~ 
>n=in,  and  A-<'pfta(c=the  head.]     The 


encaustic-tile,  s.     An  ornamental  me  m       s  kephalun:    en=in,  and  Avpftafc—tne  noaa.j 

several  colors.     A  mold  is  prepared  winch  has   a  brain,  the  contents  of  tho  skull,  comprising  tho 

raised  device  on  itsfacesoas  toleavean  impression  corebrum,   cerebellum,   medulla    oblongata,    and 

in  the  face  of  the  tile  cast  therein.    This  intaglio  membrancs. 


recess  is  then  filled  by  a  trowel  with  clay  com 


Physiol. 


The  brain,  or  encephalon."  —  Todd  A  Bowman: 


SlrUClllIt.'S.         i  IUJ  KlitilUK    l^alllu  **v.lli  TV,    .'  «  «  v  rn  1  TIT 

derived  it  from  India,  and  primarily  from  China.  en-geph  -a-loiis,  a.     [Greek   engkephalon= 


Used  of 
ow  called 


Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 
[Fr.,  form  of 


A.  As  adj. :  Pregnant,  with  child. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Fort.:    The  line  of  circumvallation ;    the  space 

,.  ..,._,    , inclosed  within  the  ramparts  of  a  fortification.    It 

gn-can-thus  s.    [Gr.  en=in,  and  kanthos=the    is  also  called  the  body  of  the  place, 
corner  of  the  eye.]  gn-cel'-a-dlte,    s.    [Gr.   en='m;   kelados=uoise, 

Med. :  A  small  tumor  or  excrescence  growing  from    din]  ^j.  an(i  Eng.  suff.  -He  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  Min. :  The  same  as  WAEWICKITE  (q.  v.). 

*gn-cap-tt-vate,v,(.    [Pref.en,  andEng.copH-       gn_?e -nl-a,   gn-^te -nl-a,  s.    [Gr.  engkainia=          

vate  (q.  v.).J    To  captivate.  t]ae  ceiebration  of  a  feast  of  dedication;  kainos=    their  shrines."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  712. 

*gn-cap'-tlve,  v.  t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  captive    new.]    A  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  dedica- 
(q.  v.).]    To  take  or  make  captive.  tion  of  a  church,  the  founding  of  a  city,  &c. 

gn-Car    dl-on,  s.     [Gr.,  from  e?l=in,  and  kardia        ••  The  encen la  and  public  collections  of  the  university 

the  heart.]  upon  state  subjects,  were  never  in  such  esteem  either  for 

Sot  •  The  Dith  or  heart  of  vegetables.  elegy  or  congratulation,   as  when  he  contributed  most 

largely  to  them."— Oldisicorth,  in  Johnson's  Life  of  Smith. 


head."— 
Woodvidi-d:  .Vol'lusca  (ed.  Tate),  p.  6. 

*en-$ha  fe,  *en-chaufe,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng- 
chafe  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  warm,  to  heat. 

"  When  the  bloud  is  moved  it  mchafeth  the  whole  body." 
—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  694. 

2.  To  chafe,  to  irritate,  to  provoke,  to  enrage. 

"  And  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchafed,  as  the  rudest  wind. 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  IV.  2. 

6n-$hain',  v.  t.    [Fr.  encftatner.]    [CHAIN,  v.] 
1.  Lit. :  To  fasten  with  a  chain ;  to  hold  in  or  bind 
with  chains ;  to  chain  up. 

The  Tyrians  enchained  the  images  of  their  gods  to- 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  link  or  join  together;  to  connect,  to  con- 
catenate. 

"  The  one  contracts  and  enchains  his  words."— Cowel. 


•en-car-lUl-Ize,  v.  t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  car-  ™  to  them."-oW,sworM,  in  Joh                ,  *•»• 

naiizefq.v.)!]    To  make  sensual  or  carnal;  to  sen-  *en'-sense,  8.      [Fr.   encens,  INCENSE,  «.]      In 

Bualize.  cense. 

8n-car-pus  s.   [Gr.  en=in,  and  fcarpos=fruit,]  *gn  jense  .  *en-cence,  *en-cen-cen,  *en-uense, 

Arch.  :  A  scnlptured  ornament  consisting  of  f  es-  t).  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  encenser,  INCENSE,  r.] 

toonsof  carved  fruitandflowers,  suspended  between  A.  Trans.:  To  offer  or  burn  incense  to. 

two  points.  The 


festoons  are  of 
the  greatest  size 
in  the  middle, 
diminishing 
gradually  to- 
ward the  points 
of  suspension. 

5n-ca  ae,  v.  t. 
[Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.ccwe(q.v.).] 
To  shut  up  or 
inclose  in  a 
case  ;  to  incase. 


(2)  To  bind  down,  to  tie. 

"  That  folly  which  .  .  .  enchained  our  souls  so  rashly" 
with  desperate  obligations." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.r 
ser.  15. 

(3)  To  hold  fast,    to  rivet;    as,  to  enchain  the- 
attention. 

.^CUTO~.  gn-9haln  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  enchain;  -ment.]  The 

"  Then  shal  be  solemne  ensensina  the  chiefest  idols."—    act  of  enchaining ;  the  state  of  being  enchained. 
Calutne:  Foure  Oodlye  Sermons,  ser.  1.  "We  shall  see  such  a  connection  and  enchainment  of 

B    Intrans. :  To  burn  or  off  or  incense.  one  fact  to  another/'-Jrarbur/on.-    Julian's  Attempt  to- 

"  They  nolde  encense  ne  sacrifice  right  nont."  Kebuild  the  Temp  le,  bk.  u.,  ch.  til. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,863.  »Sn-Chalred  ,  a.    [Pref.  en;  English  chair;  -ea.J. 

Sn-$8ph  -Si-la,  «.  pi.    [Gr.  engkephalos=as  adj.,    Seated  in  a  chair,  presiding, 
within  the  head;  as  subst.  (m»eio«=marrow  being  " Sitting  in  my  place 

KnT*nli«dl  — the  brain  1  Enchaired  to-morrow,  arbitrate  the  neld. 

loo". T  Adivision  of  ^oUusca,  including  tho  whole  Tennyson:  Lost  Tournament. 

sub-kingdom,  except  the  Acephala^  Lamellibran^-       gn-Chant,  'en-chaunt,  v.  t.  [Fr.  enchanter,  from 


Encarpus. 


"You  would  encase  yourself,  and  I  must  credit  you, 
80  much  my  old  obedience  compels  from  me." 

Beaum.  at  Flet.:  Little  Thief,  i.  2. 


en-$gph-al-al  -gl  ?.,  «.     [Gr.  en=in;  kephale=    power  by  sorcery,  charms,  or  enchantment 
the  head.and  a;sos=pain.]  "  John  thinks  them  all  enchanted:  he  inquires  if ^_Nick 

Med.:  Deep-seated  headache;  cephalalgj'. 

gn-cashp,t).  t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cash  (q.v.).]       gn-cgph-a-lar    tfis  s.  [Gr.  enoA;ephalo«=within 
To  change  a  draft,  &c.  into  cash ;  to  give  payment  HJf     *d  ar(og=b^ead-.j 

in  cash  for  a  draft,  bill,  &c.  Bgt  .  £  s   of  Cycadacea>.    The    species  are 

8n-cash  -ment,  ».     [Eng.  encash;  -ment.}    The    ca]ie(j   Caffre-bread,   because   the   interior  of  the 
myment  in  cash  of  a  draft,  note,  &c.  trunk   and   the  ripe  female  cones  contain  a  pith 


pay 


*gn-ca'u-m9.,  s.    [Gr.  engkauma,  from  engkaid—    eaten  by  the  Caffres. 

gn-ce-phal  -Ic,  a.  [Greek  engkephalos  [ENCEPH- 


^_^^  ____  j  „.,  ____  „  _____  .  ______  _  ____  _____  r  _          __  , 

"  A*nrti"  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  enameling     inte'rTenfng'constrictionB  of  the  wall  belonging  to    s.   [E 
d'o-f  pafniing  in  buml  wai  ;  prepared  f  by  fusfon    the  medullary  tube.    (Quain.)  _!._  O 


had  not  given  them  some  intoxicating  potion." — Arbuth- 
not:  History  of  John  Bull. 

2.  To  endue  with  powers  of  enchantment. 
"These  powerful  drops  thrice  on  the  threshold  pour, 

And  bathe  with  this  enchanted  juice  her  door. 

Granvtlle. 

3.  To  delight  in  the  highest  degree ;  to  ravish  with 
pleasure  or  delight ;  to  fascinate,  to  charm. 

The  prospect,  such  as  might  enchant  despair." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  469. 

between  to  enchant  and  to- 

_^ _       -chaun-ter,  *en-chaun-tourr 

[Eng.  enchant;  -er;  Fr.  enchanteur.] 
"ino  who  practices  enchantment  or  sorcery  ;  one- 


_  __^  _ 

bfll     b<S»;     pout,    Jowl;    oat,    sell,     cnorus,     5hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     tUln,    this;     Bin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon     e?lst.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shtln;      -tlon,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -Blous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  -  Del,     del. 


enchanter's-nightshade 

«nchanter's-nightsliade,  s. 
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encomiastic 


^  Tne  Commo 


the'^ackne»nj^irt?arl!1^icxecutcd  by  Pun,chin«  ™      *«n-9lr -clet,   »ln-elr-clgt,  s.    [Eng.  encircle; 
tlie  back,  and  partly  by  the  graver.    Another  mode    rllmin.  miff  ~ri  1    t  liwll-i~, 


-^Common  <.'irc«a  (Circaia  lutetiana),    *"£  back,  and  partly  by  the  graver.    Another  mode    d  Mo'  -T 

)  the  name  of  the  genus  Cirwea  (q.  v.).  J»  by  filling  the  object  with  pitch  or  load,  and  then  clc'  a  ' 


2.  Ravishing,  charming,  fascinating. 
"  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mold 
Breathe  euch  divine  enchanting  ravishment?"  • 

Milton:  Comtu,  244,  245. 

C.  Aseubst.  :  Enchantment;  the  use  or  exercise 
of  magic  or  sorcery. 


i  nchuison,  encheson.]    A  reason,  cause,' or    excessive  menstrual  discharges. 


"  I  may  call  it  rather  an  enchaunt  ino  than  a  murther  " 
—  Wilson:  Art  of  Rhetoric,  p.  189. 

[Eng.  enchanting;  -ly.~\ 


occasion. 

"  Certes,  said  he,  well  mote  I  shame  to  tell 
The  fond  enclieusim  that  me  hither  led." 

Spenser:  F.  ^..  II.  i.  80. 

en~9heck  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  en,andEng.cfc«cfc(q.  v.).] 
To  checker. 

"  where  ll1'  artful  shuttle  rarely  did  encheck 

£«   /.*.«.,<•    IA_  i*  Ihe  cangeant  color  of  a  mallard's  neck." 

Tn  ?  I     ~!?g~ly •  adv-      CE?»-  W«*a«HM ;  -(».]  Sylvester:  l>u  Bartas:  The  Decay,  106,  107. 

'harming!1;11 tm*  manner  ° •"  degree;  delightfully,       .gn-jneer  ,   *en-cneare.    „.    t.    [Pref.   „,,    and       M-cWve...    [Fr.=a 

«f';noebf.TS.noTairsho^ed-   rVeVTrd^"    a5gDeg-C^r(9-V-)']    To  cheer,  to  enliven,  to  encour-    Lf  ^T^tory,  country,  or  place  which  fa 

SLSS?,  STlSL'lSL^  iT8  •"•*—"'»  "•*«<•"-        gf -chgr-I-a,  a.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  „„*,(„)  (q.  v.)     powe^"1"  s™dud  b»'  «»  ^torio,  of  another 

en-9hant-ment,    'en- chante -ment,     *en-   an/'  if''™"4-  pL  ad.j'  su£-  -«{•]    .  2.  Her..-  Anything  which  is  represented  as  let 

Chaunt  ment,  «.    [Fr. enchantement.]  ,ow^ailn,i  v ,,„>    r Klvcn  Ey  Ehrenberg  to  what  are    into  something  else,  particularly  when  the  thing  so 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  using  or  practicing  magic       JT     .Tv     Enchelmse  or  knchelma  (q.  v.).  let  in  is  square. 

or  sorcery.  en-cnel-i'-n89,  en-chel-I'-na  s.pl.    [Mod  Lat       *en-cle  are  v  t  [Pref  en  andE 

2.  Magical   charms  or   spells;  incantation,  sor-    ^^(^H^-TO,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. '-jno;,'    To  make  briglit  or 'clear; 'to  brighten. 

ZoM.':  ^sub-family   of   Infusorial   Animalcules,  !Sn~?"  n,e'  ^  &  {-    [I^"SE.] 

family  TrichodideB.    No  carapace;  cilia  round  the  en-cllt  -Ic,  *en-cllt  -Ick,  «.  &  a.    [Gr.  engkliti- 

outn;  rest  of  the  body  naked.  Ko«=mclining,  inclined;  engklinO^io  bend,  to  in- 

gi-Chg-lfs,  gn-chg-Hs,  s.    [Gr.  engchelys=an  chne:  en='°.  and  tiino=to  bend.] 


*en-clar-it,  r.  (.    [Prefix  en,   and   Eng.  claret 
(q.  v.).]    To  mix  with  claret. 
en-Clasp  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  clasp  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  clasp  ;  to  clasp. 

2.  To  embrace,  to  clasp  in  the  arms. 
"O  Union  that  enclaspeth  in  thyne  armes 

All  that  in  Heav'n  and  Earth  is  great  or  good." 

Davies:  Bien  Venn,  p.  6. 

en-cla  ve,  s.    [Fr.=a  mortise,  from  en=in,  and 


ng  so 
ng.c!eor  (q.v.).] 


cery. 


A.  As  adjective  : 


inffi°fn"'vTlheTSl'PiCalge?USoftihes'lWamilyE1nchel-       Gram.:  A  term 'applied    to  a   word   or  particle 
in»(q.v.).    Four  species  are  known.    Accordingto    which  cannot,  as  it  were.  stBn,i  hv  itsplf  hnt  ~.i 


"  Through  his  enchantement 
This  lady    .    .    .    mette."— Oower.-  C.  A.,  vi. 

3.  A  state  of  being  enchanted  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  magic_or  sorcery. 

4.  That   which   enchants;   an    irresistible  influ- 
ence; an  overpowering  influence  or  delight;  fasci- 

na.t£on:  inaMq.v.).    Four  species  are  known.    Accbrdingto  which  cannot  as  it'^e'reVa^nd' bJ"itselT  buTrestl 

J^T2T~b^fa^"-*'*-~  ^^ih^^^^ff^^^  ^^^^^^^-^^^ 

JLS^88'  *«-^«-*««».  '•  n*»d«  ^^S||:feiS«?a1i*S±  B.  Assuostantive: 

1.  A  female   enchanter;  a  woman  who   uses   or  Fr°tococcl-    [PEOrococcus.]  Gram.:  A  word  or  particle  which  leans  or  throws 
practices  magic  or  sorcery ;  TwTteh.  *gn-Chgq'-u5r  (a  as  k),  ».  t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  bacxk  lts  acccnt  uP°n  the  Preceding  word. 

"Fell  banning  hagl  enchantress,  hold  thy  tongue!"  cAe«"er  (Q-  ».).]    To  arrange  in  checkered  pattern.  *en-cllt  -Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  enclitic;  -af.] 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  pt.  /.,  v.  3.  *gn-9hgst',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  chest  (q.  v.).]  *!•  Ord.  Lang.:  Leaning  back. 

2.  A  woman  who  enchants,  fascinates,  or  delights  To  snut  UP  or  inclose  as  in  a  chest.  2-  Gram. :  The  same  as  ENCLITIC  (q.  v.). 
«reatly/.  _.  «8ft-chi-rld  -I-8n,  s.    [Gr.   engcheiridion,  from  .  8n-cllt -Ic-al-1?,  adr.    [Eng.  enclitical;  -Zy.]  In 

With  what  delight  the  encAanfreM  views  en=m,   and   cAeir=the   hand.]    A   little  book   or  t     ,munner  °f  an  enclitic ;  by  throwing  the  accent 

So  many  buds,  bathed  with  the  dews  manual,  such  as  can  be  carried  in  the  hand.  back- 

M^^oftheHaram  ,  •*»-«Ml'-»l.  «.  t.    [Prefix  en,  and   Eng.  c«.ei  ^fe^*:*S!  '•  J^^"™,  a.]    The  art  of  da- 

•gn-9han -trf   »en-chaun-ter  ve   «    EnchTr  (q-v°^    To  cut,  carve,  or  shape  with  a  chisel.  dinmg  or  conjugating  words. 

.umt.  S                              •haUn  tel  ye>  '•   EnChant-  8ft  -ChS-dfis, «.    [Gr.  enffcAo.=a  spear,  andodou.  c^Ta'^f  1    K^'f?^''    n^f  ei!'  "^  En»' 

"  Tho  the  clerk  hadde  yseid  hys  enchaunterue  =  a  tooth.]  0(09  (q.  v.).J     lo  clog,  to  encumber,  to  check. 

Ther  for  Bilici  hym  let  sle."  ^Pal,^if-:  A,8enus  of  fossil  Cycloid  fishes,  from  ,  *«n-cl6is  -tgr,  t'.  t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cloister 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  10.  tne  <-halk.    Their   name  has    reference   to    their  W- '•)•]    To  cloister;  to  shut  up  in  a  cloister;  to 

*gn-?har  ge,  ..    [ENCHARGE,  „.]     A  charge,  an  ^Ef**i2^'^< 


*gn~9ha  86,  »en-chace,  ti.  f.    [Fr.  ench&sser=to    itod  by  a  fibrous  capsule, 
incase :  on=in,  and  chosae=a  case. 


several  distinct  properties. 


3.  That  by  which  anything  is  inclosed. 


gft-ch?-m6 -ma,  s.    [Gr.  efccAumoomat=to  shed    To  envelop  as  by  a  cloud. 


d   Eng.   clothe 
.  cloud  (q.  v.).] 


ch2asL0gad0mWithembOS8edWOTk:tobeaDt"yWith    g£^^^~rf^SSSnSa£-82    iW*ES**%..fc     [Prefix   en,    and   Eng.   coach 
"She  raised  her  eyes,  that  duty  done,  Med. :  Sudden  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cutane-    (q:¥')-;1    To  carry  m  a  coach. 

gn-9oe  -11-um,  s.    [Gr.  e«ffJto.7os=hollowed  out, 
because  tho  fronds  are  tubular.] 
Sot. :  A  genus  of  Algals.    Encoelium  bullosum. 
*8n-c5f '-fin,  r.  t.     [Pref.   en,  and   Eng.   coffin 
(q.v.J.J    lo  inclose  in  a  coffin ;  to  put  into  a  coffin. 


,  , 

When  glanced  upou  the  pavement-stone, 
Gemmed  and  enchased,  a  golden  ring." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  2. 

3.  To  adorn  anything  by  being  fixed  in  or  upon  it. 
"They  houses  bum,  and  household  gods  deface, 

To  drink  in  bowls  which  glittering  gems  enchase." 
Draden:   Virgil;  Georgia  ii.,  724,  725. 

4.  To  ornament,  to  beautify. 

"When  with  his  cheerful  face 


ous  vessels,  produced  by  joy,  anger,  or  shame.    In 
the  last  case  it  is  familiarly  called  blushing  (q.  v.). 

*en-9lnc  -tttre,  «.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cincture, 
s.  (q.  v.)]    A  cincture.  ,      

engine -tare,  v.  f.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cincfure,       *Sn-c61d  -en,  v.  t.    [Pref .  en ;  Eng.  cold,  and  suff. 
v.  (q.  v.)]    To  surround,  as  with  a  garland.  -en.]    To  make  cool  or  cold. 


*gn-9ln'-dSred,  a.    [Pref.  en;  Eng.  cinder,  and       *en-col -lar,  «.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  coiter  (q.  v.).] 


,    .  .      , 

To  suTround  or  invest  with  a  collar. 


enchased-work,  «.    Chased  work  in  silver  and    position  round.  ' 


gold.    [CHASING.] 
*gn-9has  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [ENCHASE.] 


"Learning,  ns  if   grown  superannuated,   bestowed  all 
"Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about."—  Shakesv  -ilerril          panegyric  upon  the  vigor  of    its  youth,   and  turned 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4.  encomiast  upon  its  former  achievements."  —  Goldsmith- 

Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 


encomiastically 


*B.  -4s  subst. :  An  encomium,  a  panegyric. 
"I  thank  you,  Mr.   Compass,  for    your  short   inc<nn!- 
attic," — BenJonson:  Magnetic  Lady,  i.  6. 

Sn-CO-ml-as'-tl-cal-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  encomias- 
tical;  ~ly.\  In  an  encomiastic  manner  or  style; 
with  encomiums. 

*Sn-c6 -ml-5n,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  laudatory  ode:  engko- 
mios=laudatory :  en=in,  and  /comos= revelry.]  An 
encomium,  a  panegyric. 

*Sn-c6 -ml-6n-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  encomion;  -ize.] 
To  praise. 

Sn-co  -ml-iim,  s.  [ENCOMIOX.]  Praise,  com- 
mendation, eulogy. 

"How  eagerly  do  some  men  propagate  every  little 
encomium  their  parasites  make  of  them." — Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

^[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  encomium, 
eulogy,  and  panegyric :  "  The  idea  of  praise  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms ;  but  the  first  seems  moro 
properly  applied  to  the  thing,  or  the  unconscious 
object;  the  second  to  the  person  in  generator  to 
the  characters  and  actions  of  men  in  general :  the 
third  to  the  person  of  some  particular  individual : 
thus  we  bestow  encomium*  upon  any  work  of  art,  or 
production  of  genius,  without  reference  to  the  per- 
former ;  we  bestow  eulogies  on  the  exploits  of 
a  hero,  who  is  of  another  age  or  country ;  but  we 
write  panegyrics  either  in  a  direct  address,  or  in 
direct  reference  to  the  person  who  is  panegyrized : 
the  encomium  is  produced  by  merit,  real  or  sup- 
posed; the  eulogy  may  spring  from  admiration  of 
the  person  eulogized ;  the  panegyric  may  be  mero 
flattery,  resulting  from  servile  dependence;  great 
encomiums  have  been  paid  by  all  persons  to  the 
constitution  of  England;  our  naval  and  military 
heroes  have  received  the  eulogies  of  many  besides 
their  own  countrymen ;  authors  of  no  mean  reputa- 
tion have  condescended  to  deal  out  their  panegyrics 
?retty  freely,  in  dedications  to  their  patrons." 
Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

*en-c5m -m6n,  r.  /.  [Pref.  e«,and  Eng.  common 
(q.  v.}.]  To  make  common. 

Sn-com  -pass,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  compass 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  To  form  a  circle  about;  to  encircle,  to  inclose. 

"  Look  how  this  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger  ; 
Even  so  thy  breast  incloseth  my  poor  heart." 

Shakesp..-  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  surround,  to  environ,  to  invest,  to  shut  in. 
"  He,  having  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  troop, 

By  three  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  French 
Was  round  encompassed,  and  set  upon." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  i.  1. 

*3.  To  go  round ;  to  make  the  circuit  of. 
*4.  To  compass,  to  obtain,  to  gain,  to  come  by. 
"Ah  ha!   Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page,  have  I  en- 
compassed you?"—  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

*5.  To  contain  within,  to  include. 
"  When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talked  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompassed  but  one  man?  " 

Shakesp.;  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

*[  For  the  difference  between  to  encompass  and  to 
surround,  see  SURROUXD. 

en-c6m  -pass-ment,  s.  [  English  encompass; 
•menf.] 

1.  The  act  of  surrounding,  inclosing,  or  encircling. 

2.  The  state  of  being  surrounded,  inclosed,  or  en- 
circled. 

*3.  Circumvention,  circumlocution. 
"Finding, 

By  this  encompassment  and  drift  of  question, 
That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more  nearer 
Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

*en-co  -m#,  s.    [ENCOMIUM.]    Encomium,  praise. 
"  Large   commendations  and  encomtes."— Bale:   Select 
Works,  p.  7. 

en-core  (pron.  an-cb'r  '),  adv.&s.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Again,  once  more;  used  by  spectators 
and  audience  at  plays,  shows,  &c.,  to  express  their 
desire  for  a  repetition  of  any  particular  part. 

"  To  the  same  notes  thy  sons  shall  hum  or  snore, 
And  all  thy  yawning  daughters  cry  encore." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  69,  60. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  demand  for  the  repetition  of  any 
part  in  a  play,  &c. 

en-core  (pron.  an-c6r ') ,  v,  t,  &  {.  [ENCORE,  adv.] 

A.  Trans, :  To  call  out  encore  to ;  to  demand  a 
repetition  of  any  part  in  a  play,  &c. 

"  Dolly,  in  her  master's  shop, 
Encores  them,  as  she  twirls  her  mop." 

Whitehead:  Apology  for  Laureate. 

B.  Intran*.:    To   call   out   encore;    to   applaud 
loudly  and  heartily. 

*en-cor-pore,  v.  t.  [INCORPORATE.]  To  incor- 
porate. 

"  And  eke  of  our  materes  encorporing." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,283. 
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*en-cor~teln,  r.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
cortine—a.  curtain.]  To  surround  or  inclose  with  a 
curtain. 

"  A  softe  bedde  of  large  space 
Thei  hadde  made  and  enco.-t fined." 

Cfower:  C.  A.,  i. 

en-c6un-t5r.fi.  [Fr.encon(re=against,  counter.] 

1.  A  meeting  face  to  face;  especially,  a  sudden  or 
accidental  meeting  of  two  or  more. 

"These  lords  at  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire." 
Shakesp.:  Tempest,  Hi,  1. 

2.  A  meeting  in  hostility ;  an  engagement  in  con- 
flict; a  skirmish  ;  a  fight  between  two  small  bodies 
of  men,  as  opposed  to  a  general  engagement. 

"  Winds  the  signal  blow 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  717,  718. 

3.  An  attack,  an  onset. 

"  Guichardo  eager  with  preventive  haste 
Th'  encounter  dared." 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  xzxi. 

4.  A  moral  or  intellectual   combat,  contest,  or 

struggle. 

"  Let's  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

*5.  A  manner  of  accosting  or  address;  behavior, 
conduct,  deportment. 

"  At  such  a  time,  I'll  loose  my  daughter  to  him; 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then; 
Mark  the  encounter."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

*6.  A  casual  incident,  an  occasion. 

"  An  equality  is  not  sufficient  for  the  unity  of  charac- 
ter: 'tis  further  necessary,  that  the  same  spirit  appear  in 
all  sort  of  encounters." — Pope. 

6n-c6un  -te"r,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  French  encontrer=\o 
encounter,  from  encontre= against,  counter;  en  =  * 
Lat.  tn  =  toward,  and  Fr.  contre  =  Lat.  contra= 
against.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  meet  face  to  face. 

"Then  them  by  chance  encountered  on  the  way 
An  armed  knight."      Spenser,-  F.  Q.t  III.  viii.  15. 

2.  To  meet  with  accidentally ;  to  run  against. 

"  I  am  most  fortunate  thus  accidentally  to  encounter 
you." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  meet  in  a  hostile  manner ;  to  engage  with  in 
battle ;  to  rush  against  in  conflict;  to  assail. 

"Putting  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  they  encoun- 
tered  their  enemies." — Knolles:  Historie  of  the  Turkes. 

4.  To  meet  with,  to  oppose. 

I  am  thus  encountered 
With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

5.  To  oppose,  to  resist,  to  attack  and  endeavor  to 
refute. 

6.  To  meet  with,  to  experience. 

"The  fleet  had    now    to   encounter   other    fortune." — 

Mickle:  Discovery  of  India. 

*7.  To  oppose,  to  oppugn,  to  be  opposite  or  con- 
tradictory to. 

"Jurors  are  not  bound  to  believe  two  witnesses,  if  the 
probability  of  the  fact  does  reasonably  encounter  them." 
— Hale. 

8.  To  oppose  the  progress  of. 

"  We  were  encountered  by  a  mighty  rocke." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 
*9.  To  befall. 

"  Good  time  encounter  her." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  meet  face  to  face. 

2.  To  meet  or  come  together  by  chance  or  unex- 
pectedly. 

*3.  To  meet  or  come  together  in  a  hostile  manner ; 
to  engage  in  conflict. 

"  Let  belief  and  life  encounter  so, 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men, 
Which,  in  the  very  meeting,  fall  and  die." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  i. 
*4.  It  is  followed  by  with. 

"Both  the  wings  of  his  fleet  had  began  to  encounter 
with  the  Christians."—  Knolles:  Historie  of  the  Turkes. 

e*n-c6un'-te"r-e"r,  s.    [Eng.  encounter;  -er.~\ 

fl.  One  who  engages  in  conflict  with  another;  an 

antagonist ;  an  adversary,  an  opponent. 
"  The  lion  will  not  kick  with  his  feet,  but  he  will  strike 

such  a  stroke  with  his  tail,  that  he  will   break  the  back  of 

his  encounterer  with  it." — More. 

*2.  One  who  is  ready  or  quick  to  accost  others. 
"  O  these  encounterers t  so  gilt  of  tongue, 
They  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes; 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  ticklish  reader." 

Shakesp..-  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  6. 


encourage 

en-c6ur  -age  (age  as  I£),  v.  t.    [Fr.  encourager.J 

[COURAIVE.] 

1.  To  give  courage  or  spirit  to;  to  embolden;  to* 
inspirit,  to  animate,  to  cheer  on. 

"  Encouraging  his  infantry  by  voice  and  by  example."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  incite,  to  urge  forward. 

"  They  encourage  themselves  in  an  evil  matter."— Psalm 
liiv.  6. 

3.  To  give  confidence  or  boldness  to ;  to  embolden. 

"I  doubt  not  but  there  are  ways  to  be  found,  to  assist 
our  reason  in  this  most  useful  part;  and  this  the  judicious 
Hooker  encourages  me  to  say." — Locke. 

4.  To  promote,  to  help  forward,  to  advance,  to- 
forward. 

"  The  occupation  dearest  to  his  heart 
Was  to  encourage  goodness." 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  709,  710. 

*5.  To  give  additional  strength  to ;  to  strengthen* 

"  Sometimes  encouraged  his  faint  ale  with  the  mixture 
thereof."— Fuller.-  Hist.  Camb.,  v.  48. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  en' 
courage,  to  animate,  to  incite,  to  impel,  to  urge,  to 
stimulate,  and  to  instigate:  Encouragement  acts- 
as  a  persuasive;  animate  as  an  impelling  or  enliv- 
ening cause:  those  who  are  weak  require  to  be 
encouraged;  those  who  are  strong  become  stronger 
by  being  animated;  we  are  encouraged  not  to  give 
up  or  slacken  in  our  exertions ;  we  are  animated  to- 
increase  our  efforts.  What  encourages  and  ani- 
mates acts  by  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature ;  what- 
incites  acts  through  the  medium  of  our  desires ; 
what  impels,  urges,  stimulates,  and  instigates,  acts 
forcibly,  l>3  the  cause  internal  or  external :  we  are 
impelled  and  stimulated  mostly  by  what  is  internal: 
we  are  urged  and  instigated  by  both  the  internal 
and  external,  but  particularly  the  latter.  We  may 
bo  impelled  and  urged,  though  not  properly  stimu- 
lated or  instigated,  by  circumstances ;  in  this  case 
the  two  former  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  force  in, 
the  impelling  cause ;  less  constraint  is  laid  on  the 
will  when  we  are  impelled  than  when  we  are  urged, 
which  leaves  no  alternative  or  choice.  Encourage" 
ment  and  incitement  are  the  abstract  nouns  either 
for  the  act  oc  encouraging  or  inciting,  or  the  thing* 
that  encourages  or  incites:  the  encouragement  of 
laudable  undertakings  is  itself  laudable,  a  single 
word  or  look  may  be  an  encouragement:  the  incite' 
ment  of  passion  is  at  all  times  dangerous,  but  par- 
ticularly in  youth  ;  money  is  said  to  be  an  incitement 
to  evil.  Incentive,  which  is  another  derivative  from. 
incite,  has  a  higher  application  for  things  that 
incite  than  the  word  incitement,  the  latter  being- 
mostly  applied  to  sensible,  and  the  former  to  spir- 
itual objects:  savory  food  is  an  incitement  to  sen- 
sualists to  indulge  in  gross  acts  of  intemperance :  a 
religious  man  wantsno  incentives  to  virtue,  his  own 
breast  furnishes  him  with  those  of  the  noblest 
kind.  Impulse  is  the  derivative  from  impel,  which 
denotes  the  act  of  impelling;  stimulus,  which  is  the 
root  of  the  word  stimulate,  naturally  designates- 
the  instrument,  namely,  the  spur  or  goad  with 
which  one  is  stimulated:  hence  we  speak  of  acting 
by  a  blind  impulse,  or  wanting  a  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion," 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  encourage, 
to  advance,  to  promote,  to  prefer,  and  to  forward: 
"First  as  to  persons,  encourage  is  partial  as  to 
the  end,  and  indefinite  as  to  the  means :  we  may 
encourage  a  person  in  anything  however  trivial,  and 
by  any  means;  but  to  advance,  promote,  and  prefer, 
are  more  general  in  their  end,  and  specific  in  the 
means :  a  person  may  advance  himself  or  may  be 
advanced  by  others ;  he  is  promoted  and  preferred 
only  by  others.    When  taken  in  regard  to  things, 
encourage  is  used  in  an    improper   or   figurative 
acceptation ;  the  rest  are  applied  properly ;  if  we 
encourage  an  undertaking,  we  give  courage  to  the 
undertaker ;  but  when  we  advance  a  cause,  or  pro- 
mote an  interest,  or  forward  a  purpose,  they  prop- 
erly convey  the  idea  of  keeping  things  alive,  or  in  a 
motion  toward  gome  desired  end;  to  advance  is, 
however,  generally   used   in  relation  to  whatever 
admits  of  extension  and  aggrandizement;  promote 
is  applied  to  whatever  admits  of  being  brought  to  a 
point  of  maturity  or  perfection:  forward  is  but  a 
partial  term,  employed  in  the  sense  of  promote  in 
regard   to   particular  objects:    thus  we  advance 
religion  or  learning;  wo  promote  an  art  or  an  inven- 
tion ;  we  forward  a  plnn." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  encourage 
and  to  embolden :  "To  encourage  is  to  give  courage, 
and  to  embolden  to  make  bold ;  the  former  impell- 
ing to  action  in  general,  the  latter  to  that  which  is 
more  difficult  or  dangerous:  we  are  encouraged  to 
persevere ;  the  resolution  is  thereby  confirmed:  we 
are  emboldened  to  begin ;  the  spirit  of  enterprise  13 
roused.    Success  encourages;  the  chance  of  escap- 
ing danger  emboldens."    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon,) 

(4)  For  the  difference  between  to  encourage  and 
to  cheer  *  see  CHEER. 


boll,    bo"^;     polit,    Jowl;    cat,    §611,     chorus,     $hin.    bench;     go,    £em;     thin,    this;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
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encouragement 


Sn-c&ur  -age-ment  (age  as  I£),  *.  [Eng.  encour- 
age; -ment.] 

1.  Tho  act  of  encouraging,  inspiriting,  or  embold- 
ening; a  giving  courage,  boldness  or  spirit  to. 

2.  A  promoting  or  helping  forward ;  favor,  counte- 
nance. 

"  In  the  beams 

Of  warm  encouragement,  and  in  the  eye 
Of  public  note,  they  reach  their  perfect  Bize." 

Cowper;  Task;  i.  694-96. 

3.  That  which  gives  courage,  spirit,  boldness,  or 
confidence. 

"  This  was  such  an  encouragement  to  look  after  him."  — 
Ln<H"ir:  Jtlemvirs,  ii.  40. 

4.  That  which  promotes,  forwards  or  advances. 

"All  t ncotiragfments  to  merit  are  therefore  misapplied 
which  make  the  author  too  rich." — Goldsmith:  Polite 
Learning,  ch.  x. 

Sn-C&ur  -ag-3r  (agaslfc),  s.  [Eng.  encourag(e)  ; 
-er.]  One  who  encourages,  animates,  or  inspirits  ; 
one  who  gives  courage,  spirit,  or  confidence;  ono 
who  promotes,  forwards,  or  advances. 

"  As  it  rose,  so  it  will  decline  with  its  great  encourager." 
- — Goldsmith;  Polite  Learning,  ch.  v. 

5n-c&ur -ag-Ifig,  prpar.,  a.  &s.    [ENCOUBAGE.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Giving  courage,   boldness,  or  confidence ;  in- 
spiritinp.  animating,  emboldening. 

2.  Calculated  or  tending  to  give  courage  or  con- 
fidence.         - 

C.  As   subst.:   Tho  act   of  inspiriting,  cheering, 
advancing  or  forwarding. 

Sn-c6ur'-ag-IAg-iy  (ag  as  I£),  adv.  [Eng.  cn- 
eouraging;  -ly.]  In  an  encouraging  manner;  so  as 
to  give  courage,  boldness,  or  confidence. 

"She  smiled  puilv,  encouragingly,  even  fondly,  in  his 
face." — C.  Bronte.-  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  mil. 

*§n-cra'-dle,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  cradle 
<q.  v.).J  To  lay  or  place  in  a  cradle. 

En  -cra-tlteg,  s.    pi,    [Greek    engJcrates  —  hold- 
ing fast    .    .    .    master  of  one's  self.] 
Church  History : 

1.  A  rigid  sect  which  arose  in  the  second  century. 
It  was  formed  by  Tatian,  an  Assyrian,  and  a  fol- 
lower of  Justin  Martyr.    Agreeing  in  most  respects 
with  the  general  fhurch;  he  is  still  accused  or  cor- 
rupting the  faith  by  adding  to  it  a  mixture  of  the 
Oriental  philosophy.  He  insisted  on  the  essentially 
evil  character  pi  matter,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity of  mortifying  the  body.    He  lived  in  celibacy, 
fasted  rigorously,  and  used  water  instead  of  wine 
in   the  Lord's  Supper.    In  addition  to   the  name 
Encratitos  (Abstainers),  he  and  his  followers  were 
•called  Hydroparastatee  (Water-drinkers)  and  Apo 
tactatw*  (Renouncers). 

2.  Tli£  name  assumed  in  tho  fourth  century  by 
certain   Manicheans— in   no  way   connected  with 
Tatian  [1]  —to  shield  them  from  the  penal    laws 
directed  against  the  sect  to  which  they  belonged. 

*en-cre  ase,  *en-cre8e,  s.    [INCREASE,  s.] 

*en-cre  ase,  *en-cres-cen,  *en-crese,  v.t.&i. 
[INCREASE,  v.j 

§n-crim'-§6n,  v.  t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  crimson 
<q.  v.)-]    To  give  a  crimson  tinge  or  color  to. 
"Grief  and  it  lushes,  aptly  understood 
In  bloodless  white  and  the  encritnsoned  mood." 

Shakesp.:  Lover's  Complaint,  200,  201. 

en-crln'-al,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  encrin(ite) ;  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  encrinites;  encrinital. 

en-crln  -1C,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  encrin(us),  and  Eng., 
Ac.,  suff.  -te.1 
Palceont. :  Tho  same  as  EXCRIXITAL  (q.  v.). 

Sn-cri  -nl-d»,  «•£/•  [Mod.  Lat.  encrin(us),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee..] 

Zodl.  &  Paloeont. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  Calyx 
of  five  basals,  fiveparabasals,  and  three  circles  of 
freely-articulated  radial  plates,  but  no  inter- 
radials.  Arms  of  a  double  series  of  alternating 
pieces,  with  pinnules  on  their  inner  faces ;  column 
long,  composed  of  round  joints,  pierced  by  a  small 
round  central  canal.  Found  in  the  Trias.  One  or 
two  living  forms  are  found  in  the  West  Indian  seas ; 
tho  other  genera  and  species  are  extinct. 

€n-cri-ni'-tal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  encrmif(es),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -aJj 

Palaeont. :  Pertaining  to  tho  fossil  Crinoideans, 
called  Encrinites. 

fencrinital-liinestone,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  tho  Mountain 
Limestone  from  the  number  of  encrinites  which  it 
contains,  whole  masses  of  tho  rock  being  almost 
entirely  composed  of  them.  » 


Eucrinite. 
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encrinital-marble,  «. 

Petrol. :  \  rock  of  Mountain  Limestono  aee.  It  is 
made  up  of  eucriuites  cemented  by  carbonate  of 
lime. 

en'-crln-ite,  s.  [Gr.  en=in,  krinon 
=a  lily,  and  suff.-rfe  (Min.)(q.  y.).] 

Palaeont.:  A  fossil  Crinoidean. 
These  are  now  divided  into  different 
families,  but  the  word  encriuite  is 
one  of  wide  meaning  comprehending 
them  all,  Thus  encrinites  are  recog- 
nized in  the  Silurian  I  Murchison),  in 
the  Carboniferous  or  Mountain  Lime- 
stone, in  the  Oolite,  &c.  "We  may 
judge,"  says  Dr.  Buckland  (/»'<•<''':/'- 
water  Treatise),  "of  the  degree  to 
which  these  species  multiplied,  from 
the  countless  myriads  of  their  petri- 
fied remains  which  compose  vast 
strata  of  entrochal  marble,  extending 
over  large  tracts  of  Northern  Europe 
and  America."  The  species  hero 
figured  is  the  Lily-shaped  Eucrinite. 
[ENCHINTJS.] 

U  Pear  encrinite : 

Palaeont. :  Apiocrinites  rotundue.  It  is  found  in 
the  middle  region  of  the  Oolite  at  Bradford,  in 
Wiltshire ;  at  Abbotsbury,  near  Weymonth,  England, 
and  in  France,  at  Soissous  and  Eochelle. 

Sn-crln-It  -Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  encrinit(es)=a,n 
encrinite,  and  Eng.,  Ac.,  suff.  -to.] 

Palceont. :  The  same  as  EXCRINITAL  (q.  v.). 

Sn-crl-nUr  -I-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  encrinur(us), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Trilobites,  occurring  in  the 
Upper  and  Middle  Silurians. 

en  cri-nur  -us,  «.  [Gr.  en  =  in ;  krinon  =  a  lily, 
and  oura—t&il.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  tho  family  En- 
crinuridee  (q.  T.). 

Sn-crl  -nus,  «.     [Gr.  en=in,  and  fcrinon=a  lily.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  En- 
crinidee.  Encrinus  liliiformis  is  from  the  Muschel- 
kalk,  which  belongs  to  tho  Middle  Trias. 

*en-crlsped',  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  crisped.] 
Curled ;  formed  or  arranged  in  curls. 

"  Hair  encrisped,  yellow  as  the  gold." 

Skelton:  Poems,  p.  18. 

Sn-croa^h  ,  v.  t.  4  i.  [Lit.=to  catch  in  a  hook, 
from  Fr.  en=in,  and  croc=a  hook,  from  Lat.  incroco 
=to  hang  by  a  hook.]  [AcCEOACH,  CROOK.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize  upon  wrongfully. 

"The  monks  who  had  encroached  their  places  were  de- 
prived."— Bale:  Pageant  of  Popes,  bk.  iv.,  fo.  67. 

.  2.  To  encroach  upon ;  wrongfully  to  interfere  with 
or  lessen. 

"Their  unbridled  rage 
That  did  an  ancient  liberty  encroach. 

Drayton:  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  i. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  pass  one's  bounds  or  limits,  and  enter  upon 
the  ground,  jurisdiction,  or  rights  of  another;  to 
trespass  or  intrude  upon  what  belongs  to  another; 
to  usurp  part  of  the  property,  rights,  or  privileges 
of  another.    (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

"Exclude  the  encroaching  cattle  from  thy  ground." 
Drydeu:  Virgil;  Georoio  ii.  612. 

2.  To  creep  upon  gradually  and  take  possession ; 
as.  The  sea  encroaches  on  the  land. 

3.  To  creep  on  or  advance  gradually  or  by  stealth. 
"The  superstition  that  riseth  voluntarily,    .    .    .    must 

be  considered  of  as  a  creeping  und  encroaching  evil." — 
Hooker. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  encroach, 
to  intrench,  to  intrude,  to  invade,  and  to  infringe : 
"  All  these  terms  denote  an  unauthorized  procedure ; 
but  the  two  former  designate  gentle  or  silent  ac- 
tions, the  latter  violent  if  not  noisy  actions.  .En- 
croach is  often  an  imperceptible  action,  performed 
with  such  art  as  to  elude  observation  ;  it  is  an  in- 
sensible creeping  into :  intrench  is  in  fact  a  species 
of  encroachment,  namely,  that  perceptible  species 
which  consists  in  exceeding  the  boundaries  in 
marking  out  the  ground  or  space;  it  should  be  one 
of  the  first  objects  of  a  parent  to  check  the  first 
indications  of  an  encroaching  disposition  in  their 
children :  according  to  the  building  laws  it  is  made 
actionable  for  any  one  to  infrenc/iupon  thestreet  or 
publicroad  with  their  houses  orgardens.  Encroach 
and  mrrenckrespectproperty  only ;  intrude,  invade, 
and  infringe  are  used  with  regard  to  otherobjects : 
intrude  and  invade  designate  an  unauthorized 
entry,  the  former  in  violation  of  right,  equity,  or 
good  manners,  tho  latter  of  violation  of  public 

'     applied  to  in- 
;e  communi- 

..--,--  —   as  a  proper 

acceptation ;  in  the  former  case  it  bears  a  close 


encumbrance 

analogy  tninfrinf/c ;  we  speak  of  invading  rights  or 
infringing  rights ;  but  tho  former  is  an  act  of 
greater  violence  than  the  latter;  by  a  tyrannical 
and  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  tho  rights  of  tho 
subject  are  invaded,  by  gradual  steps  and  imper- 
ceptible means  their  liberties  may  bo  infringed; 
im-fideis  used  only  for  public  privileges  ;  infrinyi'  i3 
applied  also  to  private  and  individual."  (Crabb: 
En<j.  8ynon.) 

*en-croa$h',  s.  [ENCROACH,  v.]  An  encroaching; 
a  gradual  and  stealthy  advancement  or  progress. 

en-croa9h  -er,  s.    [Eng.  encroach;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  encroaches  upon  the  rights,  property, 
or  privileges  of  another;  ono  who  makes  gradual 
advances   beyond  his  rights;  a    trespasser,  an  in- 
truder 

"  The  bold  encroachers  on  the  deep, 
Gain  by  degrees  huge  tracts  of  land." 

Xirifl;  Run  upon  the  Bankers,  1720. 

2.  One  who  passes  his  proper  bounds ;  ono  who  is 
inclined  to  take  liberties. 

"  Full  dress  creates  dignity  .  .  .  and  keeps  at  dis- 
tance an  encroacher." — Richardson:  Clarissa. 

en  croa^h    ing,  pr,  par.,  a.  &  s.  [ENCROACH,  v  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Tho  act  of  intruding  or  trespassing 
upon  the  rights,  property,  or  privileges  of  another; 
encroachment. 

en-croafh '-Iftg-iy,  adv.  fEng.  encroaching;  -ly.] 
In  an  encroaching  manner;  by  way  of  encroach- 
ment. 

en  croach   ment,  s.     [Eng.   encroach;   -ment.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  tho  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  act  of  advancing  gradually  and  stealthily 
beyond  the  proper  bounds  or  limits. 

3.  That  which  is  taken  by  the  act  of  encroaching. 
II.  Law:  Tho  act  of  intruding  or  trespassing  upon 

the  rights,  property,  or  privileges  of  another,  the 
depriving  another  of  his  rights  or  possessions  by 
gradual,  stealthy,  and  unlawful  means ;  an  illegal 
assumption  or  lessening  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  others. 

•en-crust  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cruet  (q.v.).] 
To  crust,  to  cover  with  a  crustor  hard  coat  or  case ; 
toincrust. 

*en-crust -ment,  s.    [Eng.  encrust;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  incrusting,  or  covering  with  a  crust. 

2.  A  crust,  an  incrustation;  any  foreign  matter 
with  which  any  body  or  matter  is  surrounded. 

en  c urn  -B8r,  *en-com-bren,  *en^cum-bren,  v.  t. 
[Fr.  encombrer.]  [CUMBER.]  [Written  also  IN- 
CUMBER  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  clog,  to  load,  to  impede  or  embarrass  the 
movement  of  by  any  weight,  load,  or  burden. 

"It  was  still  usual  for  men  who  enjoyed  health  and 
vigor,  and  who  were  not  encumbered  by  much  baggage,  to 
perform  long  journeys  on  horseback.   — Mucaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 
*2.  To  entangle,  to  embarrass. 

"  And  thrice  in  vain  he  shook  his  wing, 
Encumbered  in  the  silken  string." 

Prior:  Love  Disarmed. 
•3.  To  puzzle,  to  perplex. 

"Of  his  robe  to  deuise 
I  drede  encombred  for  to  be." 

Ktimaunt  of  the  Rote. 
*4.  To  harass,  to  annoy,  to  trouble. 
"  With  diuerse  other,  wherewith  I  will  not  encombre  the 
reader." — Gardner:  Explic.  of  Transubstantiation,  to.  97. 

5.  To  load  or  weigh  down  with  debt ;  as,  to  encum- 
ber an  estate. 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  encumber  and  to 
clog,  see  CLOG. 

*gn-cum'-l>5r,  *en-cum-bre,  *en-cum-bir,  s. 
[ENCUMBER,  r.]  Trouble,  difficulty. 

*Sn-cum -bSr-Sr, «.  [Eng.  encumber;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  encumbers. 

en-eum  -ber-Ing,  *en-cum-ber-yng,  pr.  par., 
a.  &  s.  [ENCUMBER,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst.:  An  encumbrance,  trouble,  or  diffi- 
culty. 

*en-cum  -ber-Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  encumbering ; 
-ly.\  In  a  manner  to  encumber  or  impede ;  so  as  to 
encumber. 

6n-cum  -brflin^e,  *en-com-braunce,  »en-oum- 
braunce,  s.  [Fr.  encombrant,  pr.  par.  of  encom- 
brer.]  [IxcUMBRANCE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  clog,  load,  impediment  or  hindrance  to  free- 
dom of  action  or  motion ;  a  burden. 

"Thus  dream  they,  and  contrive  to  save  a  God 
Th'  encumbrance  of  his  own  concerns." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  205,  206. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     -What,     fail,     father;     we:     w8t,     be're,     camel,    hSr,    tnSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute;     cub,    ctire,     unite,     cttr,    rale,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     OB  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


encumbrancer 

"J.  A  clog  or  burden. 

"Account  him  an  encumbrance  on  the  state." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  958. 

3.  An  excrescence,  a  useless  addition. 

"Strip  from  the  branching  Alpst  their  piny  load, 
The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrific  woods." 

Thomson.  Autumn,  780,  781. 

*4.  A  trouble. 

"  She  thougt  it  to  gret  encombraunce 
So  much  to  write." 

Chaucer:  Assemblie  » 
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Sn-9^s-ta  -tion,  s.    [Eng.  encyst;  -ation.~\ 
I'iu/aiol.:  Inclosuro  within  a  cyst,  as  some  Proto- 
zoa effect  for  themselves  at  one  stage  of  their  de- 
velopment. 


II.  Lav:  A  claim  upon  an  estate  for  (lie  ills- 
charge  of  which  the  estate  is  liable;  a  right  or 
interest  in  an  estate  which  diminishes  its  value,  but 
does  not  prevent  tho  passing  of  tho  fee  by  convey- 
ance ;  as  a  mortgage,  a  judgment,  a  right  of  way. 

Sn-CunV-bran-ce"r,  s.  [English  encumbranr(e~)  ; 
-er.]  One  who  holds  an  encumbrance  or  legal  claim 
upon  or  interest  in  an  estate. 

*Sn-«unl  -brftus,  s.  [  Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cumbrous 
<q.  v.).]  Troublesome,  cumbrous. 

"  To  avoid  manyenon  mbrous  arguments."  —  Strype:  Cran- 
mer,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  8.  (Note.) 

*gn-curled  ,  *encurlld,  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
curled  (q.  v.).J  Twisted,  interlaced. 

"  Like  atreames  which  flow 
Encurlld  together."         Herrick:  Appendix,  p.  450. 

Sn~9yc  -lie,  en-eye  -llC-al,  a.  &  «.  [Gr.  engki/k- 
/tos=circular;  ki/klos—a.  circle,  a  ring;  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -cal;  fT.encyclique.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Sent  about  to,  or  intended  for,  many 
places  or  persons  ;  circular. 

"An  encyclical  epistle  against  the  definition  of  the 
council."  —  Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.,  bk. 
ii.,  S  2. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  letter  intended  for  many  persons 
or  places.    Used  chiefly  of  circular  letters  from  the 
Pope. 

6n-9y-cl6-pse  -dl-a,  en-9y-cl6-pe  -dl-a,  *en- 
cy-clo-pse-die,  s.  [Gr.  engkyklopaideia,  from  eng- 
kyklia  paideia=  the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences  :  en= 
in,  andit»fc(o8=acircle  ;Fr.encyclopedie.)  Thocircle 
of  arts  and  sciences  ;  a  general  system  of  instruction 
and  knowledge  |  specif.  ,  a  work  in  which  tho  various 
branches  of  science  and  art  are  treated  of  sepa- 
rately, and  usually  in  alphabetical  order;  a  cyclo- 
paedia. The  name  was  first  given  to  a  work  by 
Abulpharagius,  composed  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  earliest  English  encyclopaedia  was  tho  Lexicon 
Technicum  of  John  Harris,  published  in  A.  D.  1704, 
with  supplements  in  1711)  and  1714.  The  Cyclopaedia 
of  Ephraim  Chambers  first  appeared  in  1728,  and  a 
now  edition  in  1785.  The  Encyclopaedia,  Britannica 
was  first  compiled  in  1778.  Appleton's  is  generally 
considered  the  best  American  encyclopaedia. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  encyclopaedia  and 
dictionary,  see  DICTIONARY. 

*gn-$y-cli  pse-dl  -a-cal,  *Sn  9y-cl&-pe-dl  -a- 
Cal,  «.  [Eng.  encyclopaedia;  -cal.J  The  same  as 
ENCYCLOPEDIC  (q.  v.). 

6n-9y-clo-p8e  -die,  8n~9y-cl6-pse  -dlc-al,  Sn- 
9y-cl6-pe  -die,  en  9y-el6-pe  -dlc-al,  a.  [Fr.  en- 
cyclopedique.]  Pertaining  to  an  encyclopaedia  ;  of 
the  nature  of  an  encyclopaedia  ;  universal  in  knowl- 
edge and  information. 

*en-9y-cl6-psed  -I§m,  *en-cy-cl&-ped  -Is.m,  s. 
[Eng.  encyclopaedia)  ;  -ism.'] 

1.  The  compilation  of  an  encyclopaedia;  tho  pos- 
session of  an  extensive  range  of  knowledge  and  in- 
formation. 

2.  The  doctrines  of  tho  Encyclopaedists  (q.  v.). 

en-9y-cl6-p88d  -1st,  Sn-9y-cl&  -ped  -1st.  «.  [Fr. 
encyclopediste.]  A  compiler  of  an  encyclopeedia  ; 
one  who  has  acquired  an  extensive  range  of  Knowl- 
edge and  information.  In  the  plural,  used  specially 
of  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  their  associates,  who 
produced  the  great  French  Encyclopaedia,  between 
1751  and  1772.  (John  Morley  :  Diderot,  1878.) 

*Sn-9y-cl6-psed  -$,  *en-cy-cl6-ped  -f  ,  s.  [EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA.] An  encyclopaedia  ;  a  round  of  knowl- 
edge. 

*en-9y'-cl6-pede,  s.  [ENCYCLOPEDIA.]  An  en- 
cyclopaedia, awhole  system  of  instruction. 

8n-9y-cl6-pe"-dl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng  encyclopce- 
di(o)  ,'  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Embracing  the  whole  circle  or  system 
of  arts  and  sciences. 

*B.  As  subst.  :  The  circle  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  the 
general  system  of  knowledge. 

"Let  them  have  that  encyclop&dian,  all  the  learning  in 
the  world,  they  must  keep  it  to  themselves.''—  liurton: 
Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  131. 

8n-9J?St  ,  v  .  t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cyst  (q.  v.).] 

Jlfed.  :  To  inclose  in  a  cyst  or  vesicle. 


consisting 

cyst  or  sac. 

en  9jfst  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  encyst;  -ment.] 

Pliysiol. :  The  same  as  ENCYSTATION  (q.  v.). 

end,  *eende,  *ende,  s.  [A.  S.  ende;  cogn.  with 
Icel.endi;D<it.einde;  Sw.  andej  Dan.  ejide;  Ger. 
ende;  Goth,  andeis;  Sansc.  anta.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  extremity,  or  extreme  point  of  anything 
materially  extended.    Of  bodies  that  have  equal 
dimensions  wo  do  not  use  end;  the  extremity  or 
breadth  is  */(/>•. 

"Jonathan  put  forth  the  end  of  the  rod  that  was  in 
his  hand,  and  dipt  it  in  a  honey-comb."—!  Samuel  xiv.  27. 

2.  The  extremity,  termination,  or  last  part  in  gen- 
t-nil. 

"The  extremity  and  bounds  of  all  bodies  we  have  no 
difficulty  to  arrive  at;  but  when  the  mind  is  there,  it  flnds 
nothing  to  hinder  its  progress  into  this  endless  expan- 
sion; of  that  it  can  neither  find,  nor  conceive  any  end." — 
Locke. 

3.  A  fragment,  a  bit,  a  portion ;  as,  in  odds  and 
ends. 

"Thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 
With  old  odd  ends,  stolen  forth  of  Holy  Writ, 
And  seem  a  saint."        Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

4.  The  last  particle,  or  termination,  of  any  assign- 
able duration. 

"  Behold  the  day  groweth  to  an  end."— Judges  ill.  9. 

5.  The  conclusion  or  cessation  of  any  action. 

"  It  came  to  pass  as  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  com- 
manding his  Boils."— Genesis  xjcvii.  30. 

6.  A  ceasing  to  exist  or  continue  to  be. 

"  What  is  the  sign  of  the  end  of  the  world?" — Matthew 
xxiv.  8. 

7.  The  close  or  termination  of  life ;  death. 

"I  determine  to  write  the  life  and  the  end,  the  nature 
and  the  fortunes  of  George  Villiers." — Wotton. 
S.  The  concluding  portion  of  anything. 

"A  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavory  end." 

Shakesp-:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,138. 

9.  Ultimate  state  or  condition ;  final  lot  or  doom. 
"  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for 

the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." — Psalms  xxxvii.  87. 

10.  A  limit,  a  termination. 

"  There  is  no  end  of  the  store." — Nahum  ii.  9. 

11.  An  abolition,  doing  away  with,  or  total  loss. 
"There  would  be  an  end  of  all  civil  government,  if  the 

assignment  of  civil  power  were  by  such  institution."  — 
Locke. 

12.  The  cause  of  death,  destruction,  or  extinc- 
tion. 

"  Take  heed  you  dally  not  before  your  king, 
Lest  he  that  is  the  supreme  King  of  kings 
Confound  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  the  other's  end." 

Rhakesp.:  Kichard  III.,  ii.  1.  , 

13.  A  result,  consequence,  conclusion,  or  issue. 

"  O,  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come!" 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  v.  1. 

14.  A  purpose,  an  intention. 

"  There  was  a  purpose  to  reduce  the  monarchy  to  a  re- 
public, which  was  far  from  the  end  and  purpose  of  that 
nation." — Clarendon. 

15.  The  thing  or  issue  intended ;  a  design  or  aim ; 
a  drift. 

"  Perhaps,  whatever  end  he  might  pursue, 
The  cause  of  virtue  could  not  be  his  view." 

Cowper:  Charity,  541,  542. 

16.  A  final  determination  ;  a  conclusion  of  debate 
or  deliberation. 

"  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  iind  there's  nn  end! " 

Sltakesp..-  Kichard  II.,  v.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Min.:  The  farthest  or  last  portion  of  a  level 
driven  on  the  course  of  the  lode. 

2.  Spin. :  A  sliver  or  carding. 

3.  Weaving :  One  of  the  worsted  yards  in  a  loom 
for  weaving  Brussels  carpet.    It  proceeds  from  a 
bobbin  on  the  frame,  and  through  a  small  brass  eye 
called  a  mail,  by  which  it  is  lifted  when  its  turn 
comes  to  be  raised  to  form  a  loop  in  a  pattern. 

f  (1)  An  end: 

(a)  On  end :  as,  his  hair  stood  on  end. 
(6)  An  end  has  a  signification  in  low  language 
not  easily  explained  as,  most  an  end,  commonly ; 
probably  it  is  properly  on  end,  at  the  conclusion. 

"  Stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here? 
Slave,  that  still  an  end,  turns  me  to  shame." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  Iv.  4. 


end 

(2)  At  one's  wit's  end :  In  a  state  of  being  entirely 
at  a  IIIHS  what  course  to  pursue. 

"  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man, 
and  are  at  their  wit's  end." — Psalm  cvii.  27. 

(3)  End  on: 

fi<iut.:  Applied  to  a  ship  when  her  head  points 
directly  toward  an  object ;  in  a  straight  line  tor 
some  point. 

(4)  End  for  end: 

Kaut.:  Applied  to  any  article,  as  a  rope,  a  spar, 
&c.,  reversed  so  that  one  end  is  in  tho  place  occu- 
pied by  tho  other  before  the  reversing. 

5)  On  end: 

a)  With  one  end  resting  on  the  ground ;  upright. 

6)  Continuously. 

6)  To  make  both  ends  meet:   To  manage  ones 
m  ans  so  that  the  expenditure  shall  not  exceed 
income. 

(7)  To  put  an  end  to :  To  finish,  to  kill. 

(8)  In  end-standards  (of  length),  the    standard 
length  is  that  of  tho  bar  as  a  whole,  and  the  ends 
are  touched  by  the  instrument  every  time  that  a 
comparison  is  made.    This  process  is  liable  to  wear 
away  tho  ends  and  make  tho  standard  false.  (Ever- 
ett :  The  C.O.S.  Si/stem  of  Units  (1S75) ,  oh.  ii.,  p.  9.) 

IT  C'rabbthus  discriminates  between  end  andea:- 
'  Both  these  words  imply  tho  last  of  those 
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extremus,  the  very  last  end,  that  which  13  outer- 
most. Hence  the  end  may  be  said  of  that  which 
bounds  anything,  but  extremity  of  that  which  ex 
tends  farthest  from  us:  we  may  speak  of  the  eno 
of  that  which  is  circular  in  its  form,  or  of  that 
which  has  no  specific  form;  but  we  speak  of  the 
extremities  of  that  only  which  is  supposed  to  pro- 
ject lengthwise.  Tho  end  is  opposed  to  tho  begin- 
ning; the  extremity  to  the  center  or  point  from 
which  wo  reckon.  When  a  man  is  said  to  go  to  the 
end  of  a  journey  or  the  end  of  the  world,  the  ex- 
pression is  in  both  cases  indefinite  and  general ; 
but  when  he  is  said  to  go  to  the  extremities  of  the 
irth  or  the  extremities  of  a  kingdom  the  idea  of 


the^ngurative'appiication  end  and  extremity  differ 
so  widely  as  not  to  admit  of  any  just  comparison. 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  end  and  sake,  eeo 
SAKE.) 

end-all,  s.  The  ending,  the  conclusion,  the 
finale. 

"That  but  this  blow 
Murht  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

end-bulbs,  s.  pi. 

Anal. :  Bulbous  swellings,  constituting  the  term- 
ination of  some  sensory  nerves.  (Quain.) 

end-plates,  mote-rial  end-plates,  s.  pi. 

Anal.:  Expansions  terminating  the  nerves  of 
voluntary  muscles.  (Quain.) 

end-shake,  «.  A  certain  freedom  of  endwise  mo- 
tion of  a  spindle  or  arbor,  which  has  bearings  at 
each  end,  so  that  tho  shoulders  of  the  gudgeons  or 
pivots  (as  in  a  watch),  shall  not  bear  against  tho 
journal-boxes  or  plate. 

•end-speech,  s.   An  epilogue,  a  tag. 

end-Stone,  a.  One  of  the  plates  of  a  watch-jewel 
against  which  the  pivot  abuts.  [JEWEL.] 

end,  *ende,  v.  t.  &  i.    [END,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bring  to  an  end,  to  terminate,  to  conclude, 
to  finish. 

"In  that  grete  languour  *-nd/d  he  his  life." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  127. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  close  or  decision ;  to  consummate, 
to  decide. 

"If  I  were  young  again,  the  sword  shall  end  it." — 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  JL 

3.  To  destroy,  to  kill,  to  put  to  death. 

"  The  lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath  bought. 
Thy  likeness,  for  instead  of  thee,  King  Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  v.  3. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  brought  to  an  end,  to  bo  finished,  to  ter- 
minate, to  cease. 

"  Then  the  story  aptly  ends." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  716. 

2.  To  terminate,  to  conclude,  to  finish. 

"Our  laughing,  if  it  be  loud  and  high,  commonly  ends 
in  a  deep  sigh,  and  all  the  instances  of  pleasure  have  a 
sting  in  the  tail." — Taylor. 

3.  To  cease,  to  fail,  to  die  out. 

*'  His  sovereignty,  built  upon  either  of  those  titles 
could  not  have  descended  to  his  heir,  but  must  have 
ended  with  him." — Locke. 


boll,    IWJy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     Jem;     thtn,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Jfenophon,    exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  chun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


endable 


1648 


endict 


•4.  To  die. 


^'^Ere  they  live,  to  end."— Shakesp..-  Measure  for  Measure, 

5.  To  conclude  or  finish  a  discourse. 

"  He  ended,  and  his  words,  replete  with  guile, 
Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won. 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  732. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  end,  to 
close,  and  to  terminate:  "To  end  is  the  simple 
action  of  putting  an  end  to,  without  any  collateral 
idea  |  It  is  therefore  the  generic  term.  To  close  is 
to  end  gradually ;  to  terminate  is  to  end  in  a  specific 
manner.  There  are  persons  even  in  civilized  coun- 
tries so  ignorant  as,  like  the  brutes,  to  end  their 
lives  as  they  began  them,  without  one  rational 
reflection :  the  Christian  closes  his  career  of  active 
duty  only  with  the  failure  of  his  bodily  powers.  A 
person  ends  a  dispute,  or  puts  an  end  to  it,  by 
yielding  the  subject  of  contest;  ho  terminates  the 
dispute  by  entering  into  a  compromise."  I  Crabb- 
Eng.Synon.) 

•Snd -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  end;  -able.']  That  may  or 
can  be  ended  or  terminated ;  terminable. 

•en-dam  -age  (age  as  Ig),  'en-dam  madge, 
*en-dom-age,  v.  t.  [Fr.  enOoaanager.]  [DAMAGE.] 
To  damage,  to  hurt,  to  injure,  to  prejudice,  to 
harm. 

•en-dam  -age-a-ble  (age  as  Ig),  o.  [English 
endamage;  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be  damaged ; 
liable  to  damage  or  injury. 

•Sn-dam  -age-mSnt  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Eng.  en- 
damage;  -ment.]  Damage,  loss,  injury,  harm, 
prejudice. 

•en-dam  -nr-fy.  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  dam- 
nify (q.  v.).]  To  damnify,  to  injure. 

en-dan-g5r,  *en-daun-ger,  v.  t.  [Prefix  en, 
and  Eng.  danger  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  oring  into  danger,  hazard,  or  peril;  to  ex- 
pose to  danger ;  to  put  in  hazard. 

"I  hold  him  but  u  fool  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 
*2.  To  incur  the  danger  or  risk  of:  to  hazard,  to 
risk. 

"He  that  turneth  the  humors  back,  and  maketh  the 

wound  bleed  inward,  endangereth  malign  ulcers." — Bacon. 

•en-dan -ger -ment,  s.    [Eng.  endanger,-  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  endangering  or  placing  in  danger, 
hazard,  or  peril. 

2.  Danger,  risk,  hazard. 

•en-dark  ,  'en-dark -en,  t-.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  dark,  darken  (q.  v.).]  To  make  dark,  to 
darken,  to  obscure. 

•en-dart ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  dart  (q.  v.).] 
To  dart,  to  shoot. 

8n-d3ar',  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  dear  (q.  v.).] 
1.  To  make  dear  or  beloved ;  to  attach  by  bonds 
of  affection. 

"  She  whose  generous  aid  her  name  endears, 
Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a  harpy's  hand  " 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  IS. 

*2.  To  make  dear  in  price ;  to  raise  the  price  of. 
"All  victuals  and  other  provisions  endeared." — King 
James:  Proclamation  concerning  Buildings  (1618). 
•3.  To  bind,  to  oblige. 

"  I  am  so  much  endeared  to  that  lord." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  2. 
8n-dear-an96,  s.    [Eng.  endear;  -ance.]    Affec- 
tion. 

"  Show  it  young  Lady  Betty,  by  way  of  endearance." 
Anstey:  New  Bath  Guide,  let.  x, 
Sn-deared  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ENDEAB.] 
en-dear  -ed-ly\  adv.    [English  endeared;   -ly.] 
Affectionately,  with  love  or  affection ;  dearly. 

Sn-dear  -ed-n§ss,  «.  [Eng.  endeared;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  endeared  or  beloved. 
8n-dear'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [ENDEAB.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  make  dear  or  beloved. 

"He  strove, 


en-deav-or,  «.    [ENDEAVOR,  v.]    An  effort,  an 
-"empt;  the  exertion  of  the  physical  or 

T-. powers  for    the    attainment  of    some 

object. 

"How  strangely  high  entleavnrs  may  be  blest, 
Where  piety  and  valor  jointly  go." 

Drytlen:  On  the  Death  of  Cromwell. 

eu-deav  -or,  *en  dev-or,  *en-dev-our,  v.  i.  &  t. 
|*rom  the  Mid.  i,ng.  phrase  "to  do  his  dever"  =  to 
do  his  duty,  with  pref.  en.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  labor  or  exert  one's  self  to  a  certain  pur- 
pose ;  to  strive  or  work  for  a  certain  end ;  to  strug- 
gle, to  try,  to  make  efforts. 

"He  .  .  .  endeavors,  uprightly  and  sincerely,  to 
observe  them  all." — Sharp;  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

*2.  To  seek  to  gain ;  to  strive  after  or  for.  (Fol- 
lowed by  after.) 

"I  could  wish  that  more  of  our  country  clergy  would 
endeavor  after  a  handsome  elocution."— Addison. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  attempt,  strive,  or  exert  one's  self  to  gain  • 
to  seek  to  effect  or  bring  about. 

"  It  is  our  duty  to  endeavor  the  recovery  of  these  bene- 
ficial subjects," — Chatham. 

2.  To  attempt,  to  essay. 

"To  prayer,  repentance,  and  obedience  due. 
Though  but  endeavored  with  sincere  intent, 
Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  ear  not  shut." 
„    _  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  191-93. 

3.  To  exert. 

"Let  us  endeavor  ourselves  diligently  to  keepe  the  pres- 
ence of  His  Holy  Spirit."— Homilies:  Koaatton  Week. 
pt.  ill. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  endeavor, 
to  aim,  to  strive,  and  <o  struggle :  "To  endeavor  is 
general  in  its  object ;  aim  is  particular ;  we  endeavor 
to  do  whatever  we  set  about ;  we  aim  at  doing  some- 
thing which  we  have  set  before  ourselves  as  a  desir- 
able object.  To  strive  is  to  endeavor  earnestly;  to 
struggle  is  to  strive  earnestly.  An  endeavor  springs 
from  a  sense  of  duty ;  we  endeavor  to  do  that  which 
11 ri?  •'  an,  aToid  that  which  is  wrong:  aiming  is 
the  fruit  of  an  aspiring  temper;  the  object  aimed 
at  is  always  something  superior  either  in  reality 
or  imagination,  and  calls  for  particular  exertion; 
striving  is  the  consequence  of  an  ardent  desire; 
the  thing  striven  for  is  always  conceived  to  bo  of 
importance:  struggling  is  the  effoc*  of  necessity ;  it 
is  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  attainment,  and 
the  resistance  which  is  opposed  to  ,'t;  the  thing 
struggled  for  is  indispensably  necessary  .  Those  only 
who  endeavor  to  discharge  their  duty  to  God  and 
their  fellow-creatures  canexpect  real  tranquillity  of 
mind.  Whoever  aims  at  the  acquirement  of  great 
wealth  or  much  power  opens  tne  door  for  much 
misery  to  himself.  As  our  passions  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  our  greatest  enemies  when  they  obtain 
the  ascendency,  we  should  always  strive  to  keep 
them  under  our  control.  There  are  some  men  who 
struggle  through  life  to  obtain  a  mere  competence, 
and  yet  die  without  succeeding  in  their  object.  We 
ought  to  endeavor  to  correct  faults,  to  aim  at  attain- 
ing Christian  perfection,  to  strive  to  conquer  bad 
habits:  these  are  the  surest  means  of  saving  us 
from  the  necessity  of  struggling  to  repair  an  injured 
reputation."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

Sn-deav -or-er,  s.  [Eng.  endeavor;  -er.]  One 
who  strives,  labors,  or  exerts  himself  to  a  certain 
end. 


%y»,  v.j     .^u  uuun,  an        en-del  -ll-6n-lte,  s.    [Named  after  Emlellion.  at 

ftelloct ,,a  I   ™  S  '     f°  ex.°.rtum  "f.  the  Physical  or    Wheal  Boys,  in  Cornwall,  where  it  was  first  found ; 
il   powers  for    the    attainment,  uf    snm«    -ife  (Min.)  (q.  v.)  ] 

Min.:  The  same  as  BOUENONITE  (q.v.). 
*£n-dem    I-al,  a.    [Gr.  endemios=belonging  to  a 

£oople :  en=in,  and  demos=a  people.]    The  same  as 
NDEMIC   (q.  V.). 

en-dem  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  endemique ;  Gr.  enaemos 
—dwelling  at  home:  e/i=in,  among,  and  dcmos=a. 
country  district  and  the  people  inhabiting  it.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  particular  localities. 
[ENDEMIC-DISEASE.  ] 

B.  As  subst.:    The   same    as    ENDEMIC-DISEASE 
(q.v.). 

endemic-disease,  s. 

Med. :  A  disease  common  from  local  causes  in 
special  districts,  from  which  it  shows  no  tendency 
to  spread  through  the  country  generally.  Thus,  in- 
termittent fevers  are  endemic  in  marshy  places, 
goitre  in  certain  mountainous  regions,  <tc. 

endemic  species,  genera,  Ac. 

Biol.:  Animals  or  plants  which  characterize  par- 
ticular regions. 

en-dem -Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  endemic ;  -al.] 

Med. :  The  same  as  ENDEMIC  (q.  v.). 

Sn-dem -Ic-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  endemical;  -i».]  In 
an  endemic  manner. 

•Sn-de-ml?  -I-t?,  s.  [Eng.  endemic;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  endemic. 

*en-de-ml-ol  -6-gjf,  s.  [Gr.  endemios=dwelling 
at  home,  and  logos—a,  discourse.]  A  discourse  or 
treatise  on  endemic  diseases ;  the  theory  or  doctrine 
of  endemic  diseases. 

*en-de -ml-ous,  a.  [Gr.  endemics.]  The  same  as 
ENDEMIC  (q.v.). 

•en-den-I-za  -tipn,  s.  [Eng.  endeniz(e) ;  -ation.] 
The  act  of  naturalizing  or  making  a  denizen. 

•en-den  -Ize,  v.  t.  [EN-DENIZEN.]  To  make  a  deni- 
zen, to  naturalize. 

*8n-den  -I-zen,  v.  *.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  denizen 
(q.  v.).]  To  naturalize;  to  make  a  denizen  of. 

end -3r,  *end-ere,  s.  [Eng.  end;  ^r.]  One  who 
or  that  which  ends,  terminates,  or  brings  to  an  end. 


•en-deay-or-ment,  ..    [Eng.  endeavor;  -men/.] 
An  endeavor,  a  struggle,  an  attempt. 


With  intermixture  of  endearing  words, 
To  soothe  a  child  who  walked  beside  him." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dear  or  beloved ; 
endearment, 

en  dear    ment,  s.    [Eng.  endear ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  endearing  or  making  dear  or  beloved. 

"  Love  is  a  medley  of  endearments, 
Suspicions,  quarrels,  reconcilements,  wars." 

Walsh:  To  his  Book. 

2.  A  state  of  being  endeared  or  beloved ;  a  source 
or  cause  of  affection. 

"  The  statesman  who  exchanges  the  bustle  of  officfc  and 


en-dec -a-gon,  s.  [Gr.  fcendefca=eleven,  and 
9onta=an  angle.] 

Geom. :  A  plane  figure  of  eleven  sides  and  angles. 

en-dec-ag -j?n-ous,  a.  [Gr.  hendeka = eleven ; 
gyne=vroman,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  eleven  petals. 

•gn-dSc-an  -drl-a,  s.  [Gr.  Aendefca=eloven,  and 
oner  (genit.  andros)  =  a  man.] 

Bot. :  A  class  intercalated  into  the  artificial 
arrangement  of  Linnaeus  for  plants,  if  any  such 
exist,  having  eleven  stamens.  Linnaeus  did  not 
know  any,  and  passed  at  once  from  his  tenth  class, 
Decandna  (plants  having  ten  stamens),  to  his 


use  o   oc    an 

the  fame  of  oratory  for  philosophic  studies  and  domestic 
arments.  —Macaulag:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 


endear 


£n-dec  a  phjfl-lous,  a.  [Gr.  Aendefca=eleven ; 
phyllon=\ea.l,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf) :  Having  eleven  leaflets. 

en-dele  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  endeiJMtfcp«=demqnstrat- 
ing;  endeiknymi=to  show.]  Showing,  exhibiting, 
displaying;  as,  an  endeictic  dialogue=oue  which 
displays  skill. 

Sn  deix'-Is,  s.  [Gr.,  from  endejfcnj/mi=to8how.] 
Med. ;  A  showing,  displaying,  or  exhibiting ;  ap- 
plied to  such  symptoms  or  appearances  in  a  disease 
as  point  to  the  proper  remedies  to  be  applied. 


"  The  maker  of  faith,  and  the  part yte  endere,  Jesu  [the 
-luthor  and  finisher  of  our  faith.  Author.  Version]." — 
Wycliffe:  Heb.  xii.  2. 

en-der-mat  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  en=ia,  and  dermatikos= 
pertaining  to  the  skin;  derma  (genit.  derma(o«)  = 
skin.] 

Med.:  A  terra  applied  to  that  method  of  using 
remedies  in  which  they  are  rubbed  into  the  skin, 
especially  after  the  cuticle  has  been  removed,  as  by 
a  blister. 

en-d8r'-mlc,  a.  [Gr.  en=m ;  derma  =  skin,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -tc.] 

Med.:  The  same  as  ENDERMATIC  (q.  v.). 

en'-d§r-6n,  s.    [Gr.  en=in,  and  deros=skin.] 

Anat.:  The  dormis  or  true  skin:  the  inner  plane- 
of  'growth  of  the  outer  integumentary  layer,  viz., 
the  ectoderm  or  epidermis.  (Nicholson,  &c.) 

•en  det'-tSd,  a.  [Fr.  en=in,  and  de»e=debt.] 
Indebted. 

"If  we  be  so  endelted  and  bounde  to  God."—  Calutne: 
Foure  Gudlye  Sermons,  ser.  ii. 

*?n-dew  tew  as  ti),  r.  t.    [ENDUE.] 

ten-dex  8  ter  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  eudon=within, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  exoteric  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med.:  Acted  on  by  both  external  and  internal 
causes  acting  together. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Med. :  That  which  is  so  acted  on. 

*en-di-ab  lee,  v.  t.  [Fr.,  from  diable  =  devil.] 
To  possess  as  with  a  devil. 

"Such  an  one  as  might  best  endiablee  the  rabble." — 
North:  Examen,  p.  571. 

*en-di-a-ble-ment,  «.  [Fr.]  Diabolical  pos- 
session. 

"As  if  an  endiablement  had  possessed  them  all." — Xorth: 
Examen,  p.  608.  (llavies.) 

•  *<Sn-di -a-per,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  diaper 
(q.v.).]  To  variegate. 

•en-diet  (c  silent),  'en-dlte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [French 
enditer.]  [INDICT,  INDITE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  compose,  to  indite. 

"  O  soueraigne  queene,  whose  praise  I  would  endite." 
Spender:  F,  <?.,  III.  ii.  3. 

2.  To  indict  or  charge  before  a  court  of  justice. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  compose,  to  write. 

"  He  coude  songes  make,  and  well  endite." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.  (Prol.),  95. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or.     w8re,     wglf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     ciib,     cure,    unite.    cOr.    rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


endictment 

*en-dlct  -ment  ic  silent  t.  ».    (INDICTMENT.] 
end  -Ing,  *end-yng,  »end-ynge,  in:  par.,  a.&s. 
[END,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  Asuulittatitii't-: 

I.  Ordinary  Langiui'j<  : 

1.  A  Bonclusion,  a  termination,  an  end. 

"  The  times  also  of  the  Highest  have  plain  beginnings 
in  wonders  and  powerful  works,  and  endinys  in  effects  and 
signs."— 2  Esctras  ix.  6. 

2.  A  termination  of  life. 

"  Of  Surrye  a  worthy  kynge 
Him  slewe,  and  that  was  his  fnitynge." 

Guicer:  C.  A.,  vi. 

3.  The  terminating  syllable  of  a  word. 

"I  can  find  out  no  rhyme  to  lady  but  baby,  an  innocent 
rhyme;  for  scorn,  horn,  a  hard  rhyme;  for  school,  fool,  a 
babbling  rhyme;  very  ominous  eud/«(/«." — Slutkesp.:  Jluch 
Ado  Alu.nt  .\',itl,h,<j.  v.  2. 

II.  Gram. :  The  final  or  terminating  syllable  of  a 
word. 
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endogenous 


end  -less-ness,  s.    [A.  S.  endele&snys.]  «Sn-d6c  -trine,  v.  t.   [Prof,  en,  and  Eng.  .(or/,-,,, 

1.  Extension  without  end,  bound,  or  limit;  infin-  (l-T-)-]    To  teach,  to  instruct,  to  indoctrinate.. 
Jty.  "PtolomeuH     PhiladeJphus    WJIB     endoctrineil     in    tin 

2.  Perpetuity,  endless  duration.  science  of  good  letters,  by  Strabo."— .Dum.e.-  Hist.  »J  l/i 

3.  The  state  or  quality  of  forming  a  line  without  £'•  (lf 


end ;  as  a  circle. 

"  The  tropic  circles  have, 

Yea,  and  those  small  ones  which  the  poles  engrave, 
All  the  same  roundness,  evenness,  and  all 
The  t-urf/cssHCHs  of  the  Equinoctial."  Donur. 

end-loftg,  *end  lang,  v.  t.  [ENDLONG,  adv.'] 
To  harrow  the  ridgos  in  a  field  from  end  to  end,  as 
opposed  to  thwartering. 

end-lftng,    *end-lang,     *ende-longe,    *end- 

longe,  adv.&prep.    [A.  S.  andlany,  andlong.] 
A.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  straight  or  direct  line ;  directly  forward. 

"They  moten  holde 
Her  cours  cndlonge."  Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

2.  In  continuation,  without  breaking  off. 


en'-do-gy'st,  e.  [6r.  endcm=within,  and  i-//.s( /.•.---- 
a  bladder.! 

ZoOl.:  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Allmau  to  tin- 
inner  membrane  or  integumentary  layer  of  a  poly- 
zoon. 

en  -d&-derm,  ».  [Or.  endon—vrithiu,  and  di-rmn 
=  skin.] 

1.  A  nat.  <K  Physial. :  A  layer  in  the  yolk  of  an  OKK 
or  ovum,  which  develops  into  the  true  dermis  or 
skin     It  is  called  also  hypoblast.    (Quain.) 

2.  Zonl.:  The  layer  or  membrane  lining  the  ali- 
mentary canal,   tjm  cavity  of   the  body  and  the 
tubular  tentacles  in  the  (.'oelenterata. 

§n  d&-der  -mlc,  «.    [Eng.  endoderm;  -ic.'] 
ZoOl. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  endoderm. 
en-dog -a-mous,   a.      [Eng.  endogam(y)  ;  -mis.] 


Snd  -ir-6n,  s.  I  Eng.  i>nti,  and  iron.']  A  movable 
iron  plate  or  cheek  used  in  cooking  stoves  to 
enlarge  or  contract  the  grate.  [ANDIHON.] 

*en-dlte,  v.    [EXDICT.] 

'  en -dive,  s.  [Fr.  endive;  Prov.,Sp.,  Port.,  Altai. 
endivin,  from  Lat.  intubus,  intybum,  inlubus,  intu- 
bum;  Gr.  entybon,  prob.  from  Arab,  hindilm.] 

Bot.  c&  Ord.  Lang. :  A  composite  plant,  Cichorium 


"Ihave  heard  that  he  never  could  preach  five  words  of  \press-inlvm-irrvini?  within  Hin  tribe 

a  sermon  eaiUimg,  for  as  long  as  he  has  been  licensed."—  °  ^  d£   ,y 

Sevtt:  Guv  Jta«»iri«ff,  ch.  ii  The  K"1""^,  9*  Jov»  are  also  (l^pcUMHW,  I 

ii  a  man  asks  a  girl  in  marriage  he  must  prove  hi 


and  when 
is  descent 

from  their  peculiar  stock." — Raffles:  History  "fjai'ti,  i.  32K 
en-dog  -a-myS  s.    [Gr.  endow— within,  and  ,/,/m^s 
=  marriage.] 

Ethnol.:  The  custom  prevailing  among  uncivil- 
ized peoples,  by  which  a  man  is  bound  to  take  a 
wife  of  his  own  tribe.  [MARRIAGE.] 

-. i"™-  "  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  endouumyis  much  less 

Duckweed  (Lemna  minor.)     (Britten  <St  Hoi-    prevalent  than  exogamy,  Snd  it  seems  to  me  to  have  arisen 

_ from  a  feeling  of  race-pride,  as  for  instance  in  Peru,  and 

and  introduced  'into  Britain  apparently  some  time  end -most,  ,i.  [A.  S.  endenurst.]  The  nearest  a  disdain  of  surrounding  tribes  which  were  either  really 
before  A.  D.  1548.  It  has  a  head  of  pale  blue  flowers,  to  the  end  or  farthest  extremity;  at  tho  farthest  orhy^theticaHy  in  a  lower  condition."— iiiWioot:  Origin. 
There  are  two  leading  varieties,  one  with  broad,  end;  remotest,  last.  ton.on.tu. 

ragged  leaves,  the  other  with  leaves  narrower  and       gn-do  ,  pref.    [Gr.  endon=within.]    A  prefix  em- 
curled.^    1  he  leaves,  after  being  blanched  to  dimm-    ployed  to  signify  within. 


B.  As  prep.:  Directly  along. 

"  End elonge  the  borde  as  thei  ben  set.  ' 

Gouter;  C.  A.,  ii. 

*end-mete,  *ende-mete,  *ed-mette,  *en-motte, 
.  [Mid.  Eng.  ende;  A.  S.  ened=a  duck,  and  A.  S. 
n*' ft',  tnt'tte=meat,  food.] 

Lenticula.  (Prompt.  Part'.)     Probably  the 


ish  their  bitterness,  are  used  in  salads  and  stews. 

"  There,  at  no  cost,  on  onions,  rank  and  red, 

Or  the  curled  endive's  bitter  leaf,  he  fed," 

Coteper:  Salad  (Trans.). 

end-less,   *ende-les,   *ende-lesse,  a.  &  adv. 
[A.  S,  endeleds.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having   no  end,  termination,  or   conclusion; 
unceasing,  unending. 

"  She  strikes  out  all  that  luxury  can  aek, 
And  gains  new  vigor  at  her  endless  task." 

Cowper:  Charity,  102,  103. 


unlimited  excellencies." — Ttllotson. 

3.  Infinite  in  duration,  unending,  perpetual. 

"  Him  thinketh  his  joy  is  entitles." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  vi. 

4.  Unceasing,     perpetual,    continual,   constant, 
incessant. 

5.  Without  any  end  or  result ;  fruitless,  vain. 

B.  As  adv. :  Endlessly,  unceasingly,  perpetually. 
"  To  give  His  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 
Them  in  His  anger,  whom  His  anger  saves 

'I'll      l.ll    II    i-'ll      .>,/,,     w.          '  '  I/,',,;.;;  l>          I  U  I'.' 


e"n-d6-ar-ter-i  -tls,  s.     [Gr.  ?ndon=within,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  arteritis  (q.  v.).] 


e'n'-db-gen,  s.    [Gr.  tincioJt=within,  and  <jcnnao= 
•  ongonder,  to  produce.] 
1.  Hittttny : 

(1)  Siny.:  A  plant,  tlie  now  woody  matter  in  rtio 
stem  of  which  is  developed  in  tho  first    instance 


«/  j        A  •         t     ..•  •  •  i  pi     n  rs 

Med.:    A   chrome   affection,    commencing   with    toward  its  interior  parts,  curving  outward  only  as 
relaxation  and  infiltration  of  the  tissue  of  an  artery,    it  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  proceeded  in  its  down- 

ward course.    This  peculiarity  is  almost  uniformly 
--        -- 


fca 


Sn-d6-car -dl-ac,  a.     [Or.   endon=within,   and  associated  with  others  In  the  seed,  leaves,  &c.    Tho 

nrdiafcos=belonging  to  the  heart.]  embryo  has  but  a  single  cotyledon  [COTSLEDON], 

Aunt.   e&   Med.:    Pertaining   or   relating  to  the  whence  the  plants  themselves  are  called  Mouoco- 

endocardium  (q.  v.).  tyledons  (q.  v.).    The  leaves,  in  most  cases,  have 

en-do-car-di'-tls,  s.    [Gr.    eiuio»=within,    and  straight  veins  running  longitudinally ;  the  number 

Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  carditis  (q   v  )  j  three  or  its  multiples,  and  of  the  latter  especially 

Med.:  Inflammation  of  the  internal  serous  mem-  3  X  2=6,  run  through  the  several  parts  of  the  flower. 

— Termination  is  endorhizal,  i.  e.,  the  original 
e  forms  a  sheath  round  the  first  root  which 

panied  by  various  well-marked  valvular  murmurs.  «u'"es  from  within  the  former  one.    Palm  trees, 

Bright's  disease,  with  albuminuria,  especially  after  bananas,  lilies,  grasses,  and  sedges  belong  to  this 

scarlet  fever,  is  also  a  frequent  cause.  ereat  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

x«  *R  ~~~    ^»  *6«,           rn                       -u-.            j  (")  PI-'  A  sub-kingdom  or  class  of  plants  prosent- 

6°rdt!:fc,aydl "A"1'  s-    [Gr-  ««*>»=«WitHn,    and  ing  the  characteristics   enumerated  under  No.  1. 

11-            .4.1.    i                     !     Ti  Lindley  prefers  to  call  it  a  class,  and  divides  it  into 

Anat.:  An  internal  lining  of  the  human  heart.    It  plnvpn  nllian^na  vi?  • 

„...;.,..  nf  «~ — ,«„*; —  Ii^!!«  — i*u  „                      i-  tieven  alliances,  viz. . 


. 

consists  of  connective  tissue,  with  a  close  network 
of  elastic  fibers  often  passing  into  fenestrated  mem 
u,  with  muscular  fibers 


r.d6-CarP'  »•    CGr-  ««A>n=within,  and  karpm 


-         .n 


,,mo0.     •>•>  A.,],,.    ii\  p-im_i.,«    ,i\  TI.J»,.I™ 
rtirSSSffi    6)  ^fomLlis   (^'or'oWdale.  ?/)  "xyS 
dale,,  (9)  Juncales,  (10)  lalialw,  and  (11)  Alismali 
2.  Palaiobot.:  According  to  Schimper,  the  Kndo- 


gens  are  represented  in  a  fossil  state  by  76  genoMi 


tinuous,  engaging  the  teetn  or  a  wneei  wmcn  is  re-       .out..-    A   lanmy   01  ncnens,    iype    iinaocarpon 

volyed  thereby.    It  is  used  in  graduating  machines,    (q.  v.).  en-dog  -en-SB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.]    [E.VDOGKN.] 

registers,   odometers,  and  in   many   other  places       gn-do-car  -pon  s     P\amed  from  the  character    ,  ^.°'-;  -The  name  given  by  De  Candollo  and  others 
where  a  means. of  slow  and  positive  rotation  to  a    that  the  receptacles   areTeeply  imbedded   in  the    f?  fho  sub-kingdom  or  class  of  plants,  called  in  Eng- 
|  wheel  is   required.    A   worm-wheel.    There   is    a    frond]    [ENIX>CARP  ]  bsh,  Endogens  (q.  v.). 

necessary  relation  between  the  pitch  of  the  worms       Bot. :  A  genus  of  lichens,  order  Parmeliacea»,  or       en-d6$-en-l  -tes,  s.    [Gr.  endog encs= born  in  the 
on  the  shaft  and  of  the  teeth  on  the  wheel,  and  a    order  Lichenaceae,  tribe  Gasterothalamea?,  family    house,  but  used  for,  produeed  internally,  and  Lat 
revolution  of  the  shaft  moves  the  wheel  a  distance    Endocarpidw.    They  are  green  and  grayish,  and  are    suS.-ites;  Gr.  ites  (Palceont.).'] 
t  one   tooth,    ay  an  index  arrangement   on   the    most  plentiful  in  summer  on  rocks.  Palceont.:  The  name  given  by  Mantell  to  certain 

i   shaft  to  enable  it  to  be  turned  a  certain  portion  of       x_  ^x  »%,!«-•  t  x_  ,    fossil  stems     Etulnm>nitfs  frna,,  ia  frr,m  n,.  TT-I 

:   a  revolution,  say  through  6%  and  having,  say,  sixty    ,.*%* ^ cnor  +&»•   ••     CGr-    •n*m=wiUun,  and    Jt^andTbedt ^vh?ch  are  ofWealden  age        'Sat° 
!  S±S^5^^S£^l5^S5S&  to'       ^-  The  vascular  layer  of  the  allantois.  «n-d»*'-fa-ott.,  a.     [Eng.,  *c..  endo.en  (q.  v.) ; 

the  eye.    This  is  the  micrometer-screw.    (Knight.)       8n-d6-Chr6  -3,,   s.    [Greek   endon=within,    and    ~ous'l 

[MICROMETER.]  chroa,  cftroia=skin.]  -A;-       •'  t  _13';   Springing  or  originating  from 

end -lSss-1?,  adv.    [A.  S.  tnde&sUce.}  Bot-:  A  supposed  interior  layer  of  the  cuticle. 

1.  Without  end,  termination,  or  cessation.  en'-do-chrome,  s.     [Fr.  endochronie,  from  Gr. 

endo?i=within,  and  chroma=a  color.] 

Bot. :  A  coloring  matter  found  in  leaves.  Griffith 
and  Henfrey  consider  the  term  vague  and  indefi- 
nite, and  prefer  using  the  expression  Cell-contents 


growth." — 


"  Shut  up  in  darkness  endlessly  to  dwell.1' 

Drayton:  Legend  of  Pierce  Oaveston. 
2.  Incessantly,     perpetually,     continually,    con 
stantly. 

"  Though  God's  promise  has  made  a  sure  entail  of  grace     (°-'  T< 
to  all  those  who  humbly  seek,  yet  it  nowhere  engages  that        *en-d8c'-tTln-ate 


"It  gives  but  little  chance  for  eniloytnon 
T.  M.  Anderson  (Oyilvie). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (Of  woody  matter) :'  Developed  in  such  a  way 
that,  when  fresh  additions  are  made  to  it,  these  are 
deposited,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  inside  their 


btfil,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat, 
-clan,      -tian  =  suan.     -tion, 
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fell,     chorus, 

-sion  =  shun; 


chin, 
-tion, 


bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,    this;     Bin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shua.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


endogenously 

en-dog  -en-ous-ljf,  mlr.  ^Boa.tndognuna;  -ly.] 
In  au  endogenous  manner;  within,  internally. 

en  -d6  -gens.,  >.  i*l.    [ENDOOEN,  1  (2).] 

en-do-go  -nl  um,  s.  [Greek  endon=within,  and 
gania^&n  au^lr.  | 

Hot. :  The  contents  of  the  nucule  of  a  chara. 

en  -d6-lj?mph,  s.  [Gr.  e)wJon=within,  and  Eng., 
Ac.,  l>/i,'t>h.  \ 

1  ant. :  Tin-  limpid  fluid  of  the  membranous  laby- 
rinth of  the  ear ;  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  ear. 
first  described  by  Antonio  Scarpa,  hence  called 
Liquor  Scarppp.  and  containing  two  small  calca- 
reous substances  called  Otoconites  (q.  v.). 

en-dO-l?m-phan  gl-»l,  a.  [Eng.  endolymph 
(q.T.I.  and  I  Jr.  n,i;/</. •/•//!  =a  vessel,  a  receptacle.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  internal  part  of  the 
lymphat  ic  v !  -. 

endolymphangial-nodules,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  The  name  given  by  Klein  t<>  certain  nod- 
ules developed  inside  the  lymphatics.  He  distin- 
guishes them  from  Perilymphangial  nodules  (q.  v.). 

en'  d6  morph,  s.  [Or.  endo»  =  within,  andmor- 
phc— form.] 

Jf/ii.  <t  Crystall. :  A  mineral  inclosed  in  a  crystal 
of  some  other  mineral.  Thus,  crystals  of  quartz 
have  been  found  to  inclose  endpmorphs  of  pearl, 
spar,  titanite,  oxide  of  iron,  epidote,  sulphate  of 
barytes,  &c. 

£n-do  my -chl-dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  endomy- 
-c/ius,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Kiilam.:  A  family  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles) ,  of  La- 
treille's  tribe  Trimera. 

en-do-my'-chus,  s.  [Gr.  endon  =  within,  and 
jHtfc'/tos^tho  innermost  place  or  part.] 

Entoni.:  Agenusof  Beetles,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Endomychidsfe  (q.  v.). 

en  do  par'-SL-slte,  «.  [Or.  en<ion=withiu,  and 
Eng.  parasite  (q.  v.J.J 

Biol. :  An  internal  parasite,  as  distinguished  from 
an  external  or  ectoparasite  (q.  v.). 

en-d6-per-I-car-dt  -tls,  s.  [Gr.  fndon  =  wMna; 
prricftrilios= about  or  near  the  heart ;  and  suff.  Gr. 
itt»(Med.)  (q.  v.).] 

Med.:  Inflammation  of  the  internal  lining  and 
pericardium,  the  external  lining  of  the  heart,  more 
•frave  than  either  affection  existing  alone.  [CARDI- 

TIS.J 

gn  doph -a-gous,  a,  [Eng.  endophag(y) ;  -ous.} 
Practicing  endophagy  (q.  v.). 

en-doph  -9,-gy.  s.  [Greek  end(m=within,  and 
ph<igeln=to  eat.]  That  kind  of  cannibalism  in 
which  only  persons  belonging  to  the  tribe  are  eaten. 

"  One  Australian  tribe  is  endophagons  (that  is.  the  peo- 
ple prefer  to  eut  their  own  relations.") — London  Dally 

NetOS. 

Su-doph-le  -um,  en-doph-lae  -um,  s.  [Greek 
<-ndoii.= within;  pMo«w=the  rind,  p?el,  or  bark  of 
trees,  from  phleo=to  gush,  to  overflow.  ] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Link  to  the  liber  in  the 
bark  of  a  tree. 

en-di-phyl  -lOUS,  a.  [Greek  endon  =  within ; 
pA»Hon=a  loaf,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.  ] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Dumortier  to  endogenous 
leaves,  because  they  are  evolved  from  a  sheath. 

Sn  -dft-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  e»don=within,  and  phyton 
—&  plant,  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  living  inside  another  one.  It  is 
used  chiefly  of  parasitic  fungi. 

8n'-d6-plasjm,  s.  [Gr.  endc»i=within,andj>;asma 
=  anything  formed  or  molded;  p/osso=to  mold,  to 

Zooi.:  A  difHuent  sarcode,  constituting  the  central 
mass  in  the  body  of  an  Infusorian.  It  is  called  also 
<}hyme-mass. 

en  -d6-plast,  s.  [Gr.  endon=within,  and  plastos 
=formed,  molded.]  [ExoopLASM.] 

ZoOl. :  A  rounded  or  oval  body  in  the  protoplasm 
of  the  endoplastica  (q.  v.).  It  resembles  the  nucleus 
of  a  histological  cell, but  can  be  distinguished  from 
it  chemically. 

gn-do-plas  -tlc-a,  s.pl.    [ENDOPLAST.] 

ZoOl. :  A  class  of  animals,  the  higher  of  two  ranked 
under  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa,  It  consists  of  the 
animals  having  in  their  protoplasm  an  Endoplast 
(q.  v.).  Professor  Huxley  divides  them  into  the  fol- 
lowing sub-classes  or  orders:  (1)  Radiolaria,  (2) 
Protoplasta,  or  Amcebce,  (3)  Gregarinida,  (4)  Cat- 
aUacta  (?)  the  last  assemblage,  foundedbyHaeckel, 
being  possibly  referable  to  the  Infusoria. 

en  do-plettr  -?.,  s.  [Gr.  endon  =  within,  and 
pleura  =  Si  rib,  the  side.] 

Jiot. :  The  name  given  by  Do  (  andolle  to  the  inter- 
nal integument  of  a  seed. 

Sn  d8p'-6-dite,  8.  [Gr.  endon=within,  and  pous 
(genit.  jx>dos)=foot.l 

ZoOl.:  The  internal  distal  segment  of  the  typical 
limb  of  Crustacea.  (Huxley.)  The  inner  of  the 
two  secondary  joints  into  which  the  typical  limb  of 
a  Crustacean  i^  divided.  (Nicholtsutt.) 
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en-dop  -tile,  a.  [Gr.  endon=within,  and  ptilon 
=  a  feather.] 

Bot. :  Having  an  embryo  with  the  plumate  rolled 
up  in  the  cotyledons.  Example  given :  Endogenous 
plants. 

*en  -db're,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  endorer;  Lat.  indeauro.] 
To  gild,  to  make  of  a  yellow  color. 

"A">i'/«»re  hem  with  yolkes  of  egges." — Liber  Cure 
CocurttiH,  p.  87. 

en  -do-rhiz  ,  en-do-rhiz  -a,  s.  [Greek  endon  = 
within,  and  rhiza  —  a  root.] 

Bot. :  The  radicle  of  the  embryo  in  monocotyle- 
donous  plants,  each  rootlet  of  which  is  covered  by  a 
sheath  called  Coleorhiza.  [ENDORHIZE*:.] 

en  do-rhlz -£l,  en-do-rhiz -ofls,  a.  [Gr.  endon 
=within;  rhiza=&  root;  and  Eug.,  dtc.,  snff.  -«/, 
-ous.] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  the  Eudorhizeae  (q.  T.)  ; 
monocotyledonous. 

en-do-rhiz  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  endon=within ;  rhiza 
=  a  root,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. -ecE.l 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  A..  D.  1808  by  Richard  to 
the  great  sub-kingdom  of  plants  termed  by  De  Can- 
dolle,  in  A.  D.  1813,  Monocotyledons  or  Endogenoe. 

en-do-rhlz'-ous,  a.    [ENDOEHIZAL.] 

Sn-dors  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  endors(e);  •able.']  That 
may  or  can  be  endors3d. 

fin-dor  se,  *en-dosse,  in-dorse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
endosser;  from  en=in,on,  and  dos=the  back;  Lat. 
doi-s«in.  ]  [INDORSE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  To  place  or  put  on  the  back  of;  to  load,  to 
burden. 

"  Chariots  or  elephants  endorst  with  towers 
Of  archers."  Hilton:  P.  S.,  ill.  829. 

(2)  To  furnish  with  a  back. 

"He  is  at  this  time  endorsing  a  set  of  seven  volumes  in 
puce." — Southey:  Letters,  iv.  99. 

*(3)  To  put  on,  to  invest  with. 

"They  endorsed  their  armors." 

Knight  of  the  Sea,  in  Todd's  Spenser,  vi.  294. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(5)  To  write  on  the  back  of  a  document,  as  a  note 
of  the  contents,  &c. 

"What  he  has  endorsed  on  the  bonds." — Burke-.   Com- 
mittee on  Affairs  of  India. 
*(6)  To  write,  inscribe,  cut,  or  engrare. 

"Her  name  on  every  tree  I  will  endorse." 

Spenser:  Colin  Clout,  682. 

2.  Fig. :  To  acknowledge,  to  approve,  to  sanction, 
to  ratify;  as,  to  endorse  a  statement. 

"This  perchance  may  be  your  policy  to  endorse  me 
your  brother,  thereby  to  endear  me  the  more  to  you."— 
Howell:  Letters,  bk.  iv.,  let.  1. 

IJ.  Commerce  and  Banking  : 

1.  To  write  one's  name  on  the  back  of  a  bill,  check, 
note,  or  other  document. 

2.  To  transfer  or  assign  by  endorsement. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  write  an  endorsement  ou_ a  doc- 
ument. 

"By  endorsing  on  the  letter  when  you  receive  it." — 
Boyle:  Works,  vi.  70. 

Sn-dor  se,  in-dorse,  s.    [ENDORSE,  r.] 
Her.:   An  ordinary,  containing  in  breadth  one- 
fourth,  or  according  to  some,  one-eighth  of  the  pale. 
It  bears    exactly  the  same  relation  to  that  ordi- 
nary as  the  cottise  does  to  the  bend, 
en-dor-see',  in-dor-see,  s.  [&ig.  endors(e) ;  -ee.] 
Comm. :  The  party  who  acquires  the  right  con- 
veyed by  any  negotiable  instrument  in  consequence 
of  its  being  made  over  to  him  by  endorsement. 
Where  several  endorsers  appear  on  the  back  of  a 
bill,  the  last  is  the  one  entitled  to  receive  the  money 
or  right  conveyed.    (Bithell.) 

gn-dorse  -ment,  in-dorse-m«nt,  s.     [Eng.  en- 
dorse; -meiif.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  endorsing  or  writing  on  the  back  of 
a  document. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.,  1. 

(3)  That  which  is  endorsed  or  written  on  the  back 
of  a  document ;  a  superscription. 

"It  was  written  as  early  as  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
endorsement." — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  70. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.,  2. 

2.  Fig.:   PL    ratification,    sanction,   approval,  or 
acknowledgment. 

"  The  endorsement  of  supreme  delight, 
Writ  by  a  triend,  and  with  his  blood." 

Herbert:  Sunday. 
II.  Commerce  and  Banking : 

1.  The  act  of  endorsing  a  bill,  check,  note,  or  other 
document. 


endosmotic-equivalent 

2.  That  which  is  endorsed  or  written  on  the  back 
of  a  bill,  check,  or  other  document.  Endorsements 
are  of  two  kinds— Special  and  General.  An  endorse- 
ment is  called  special  when  the  bill  or  check  is  en- 
dorsed payable  to  the  order  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  transferred.  A  general  endorsement  is  when 
the  holder  who  wishes  to  transfer  the  document 
simply  writes  his  name  or  that  of  his  firm.  W  hen 
thus  endorsed,  a  bill  or  check  may  be  transferred 
from  hand  to  hand  without  further  endorsement, 
ami  is  freely  negotiable.  Although  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  endorsement  is  writing  on  the 
back,  it  is  not  essential  that  the  writing  should  be 
on  the  back.  By  the  endorsement  of  a  bill,  the 
endorser  incurs  the  responsibility  of  a  new  drawer. 
and  hence  if  the  drawer  does  not  pay  the  bill  when 
it  matures,  the  endorser,  on  receiving  notice  of  dis- 
honor, must  pay  the  sum  due  to  the  holder,  together 
with  the  notarial  charges  incurred. 

en-dor  -ser,  in  dor-ser,  s.  [Eng.  endors(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  endorses  a  document. 

2.  One  who  sanctions,  ratifies,  or  approves, 
en'-db-sarc,  s.     [Gr.  endon=within,  and    surf 

(genit.  sarfcoa)  = flesh.  J 

ZoOl.:  The  inner  molecular  layer  of  sarcode  in  the 
Anioebee  and  other  allied  Rhizopods.  (Nicholton.\ 

en'-db-scope,  s.  [Gr.  e?tdo?i=within,  and  .v/.'>/":r> 
=  to  view.]  An  instrument  for  making  examinat  ions 
in  the  bladder,  rectum,  urethra. 

Sn-dos  -c&-p?,  s.  Examination  of  the  interior 
of  the  bladder,  rectum  or  urethra  by  meaus  of  the 
eiuioscope. 

en  do  skel -e-t6n,  s.  [(Jr.  endo»=within,  and 
Eng.  skeleton  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.:  The  internal  bony  and  cartilaginous 
framework  of  the  body.  It  is  generally  called 
simply  the  skeleton,  but  the  prefix  endo-  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  exoskeleton,  found  iu  insects, 
Crustacea,  and  other  animals. 

en-d8s.'-mlc,  a.  [Gr.  endon=within;  osmo8=al 
thrusting,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  The  same  as] 
EXDOSMOXIC  (q.  v.). 

en-dSfj-mom  -e-tSr,  s.    [Gr.  endon=within :  . 
»iios=a  thrusting;  otheo  =  to  thrust;  and  »ie[>-uu  = 
a  measure.] 

Mech. :  An  instrument  invented  by  M.  Dutroche 
to  measure  the  rapidity  of  the  passage  of  a  les_ 
dense  II  u id  through  a  membrane  which  separates  it 
from  a  denser  fluid.  A  simple  form  of  the  instru-j 
ment  is  a  trumpet-shaped  tube  with  a  membrane 
covering  its  bell  mouth.  The  tube  is  filled  with  a 
solution  of  a  given  density  and  plunged  into  a  solu>| 
tiou  of  lesser  or  greater  density  to  ascertain  by  su^-1 
cessive  trials  the  relative  rapidity  of  the  endosmot 
or  exosmotic  actions,  or  the  action  of  differe- 
fluids. 

en-d&s.-m6~met'-rlc,  a.  [Eng.  endosmometer(y}  i 
-j'c.]    Pertaining  to  or  designed  for  the  measur 
ment  of  endosmotic  action. 

en-d5s.-m5m'-e-try\  s.  [Eng.  endosmometer;-y.'_ 
The  measurement  of  endosmotic  action. 

en'-dos.-m6se,  en-dos-mo-sis.s.  [Gr.  endon  = 
within,  and  i'xis  =  a  thrusting ;  orneti=to  thrust.J 

1.  Hydraul.  A  Pneum. :  The  name  given  by  . 
trochet,  and  since  universally  adopted,  for  the  c 
rent  which  passes  from  outside  inward  when  1 
liquids  or  two   gases   are  separated  by  a  porou 
diaphragm.    When  such  a  separation  is  made,  it  i. 
found  that  liquid  or  gas  will  penetrate  through  iti 
pores  from  nrst  one  side  and  then  the  other,  til1 
the  same  mixed  liquid  or  the  same  mixed  gas  is  pi 
both  sides  of  the  partition.    The  endosmose  or  in 
ward  current  is  one  of  these,  the  exosmose  or  out 
ward  one  is  the  other. 

2.  Physiology : 

(1)  Animal:  The  transudation  of  substances  in  a  I 
state  of  perfect  solution  from  the  stomach  to  the  I 
blood-vessels  by  capillary  attwction.     When  two  i 
fluids  differ  in  density,  the  more  dense  transudes 
more  slowly  than  the  less ;  when  one  of  these  fluidt 
is  in  a  cavity  or  sac,  the  flow  of  the  other  to  it  ia 
endosmose,  or  inward  flow,  while  that  outward  is 
exosmose. 

(2)  Vegetable :  The  same  process  takes  place  be- 
tween contiguous  vessels  in  the  case  of  the  sap  cir- 
culating in  plants. 

8n-do§  m5s  -mlc,  a.  [Gr.  endon=within ;  Ssmat 
=  a  thrusting,  and  Eng.  adj.  snff.  -ic.]  The  same  at 
ENDOSMOTIO  (q.  v.). 

en-do§-m6t'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  endon  —  within ;  osma 
=a  thrusting ;  t  connective,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  endosmose. 

endosmotic-equivalent,  s. 

Of  a  substance :  The  name  given  by  Dntrochet  to 
the  number  which  expresses  how  many  parts  bj 
weight  of  water  pass  through  a  bladder  in  exchan« 
for  the  part  by  weight  of  the  substance.  (Ganot*} 
[ENDOSMOSE.] 


te     fat     fare      amidst,     wnit,     ttll,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g5,    pSt, 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cfire,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


endosperm 

en  -d6-spfrm,  en-do-sper  -ml-um,  s.  [Greek 
<i>?tf/<m=witnin,  and  8/>er»ia  =  sppd.J 

Hot,:  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  the  alburaeu 
of  a  seed.  It  may  be  farinaceous—/,  e.,  mealy- 
oily,  fleshy,  or  corneous— i.  e.,  horny— or  finally  it 
may  be  mucilaginous. 

en-do-sper  -mlc,  o.    [Eng.  cn<t<>xf><'n,t ;  -ic.] 
Hut.:  A  tt>rm  applied  to  seeds  containing  endo- 
sperm, as  in  the  Grammes,  Umbelliferw,  &c. ;  relat- 
ing to  or  accompanied  by  the  endosperm,  as  an 
endospermic  embryo. 

en'-d6-spore,  s.  [Gr.  endo?i=withtn,  and  sporos 
=  a  seed.]  [SPORE.] 

Bot. :  The  inner  coat  of  a  spore.  (Griffith  tf-  Sen- 
frey.t  Asporo  formed  in  the  interior  of  a  theca.  It, 
is  called  al*o  ascospore  and  athecaspore.  (Thome.) 

Sn-do-spbr -Ous,  «.    [Eng.    endospor(e) ;    -otw.] 

Sot. :  A.  term  applied  to  fungi  which  have  their 
spores  contained  in  a  case, 

*en-doss  ,  *enn-dosse,  v.  t.    [ENDORSE,  v.] 

en-d6s'-te-um,  s,  [Gr.  endoH=within,  and  osteon 
=bone.J 

Anat. :  The  medullary  membrane  or  internal 
periosteum  (q.  v.). 

en'-do-stome,  8.  [Gr.  endon=within,  and  stoma 
=  tho  mouth.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Mirbel  to  the  aperture 
in  the  inner  integument  of  an  ovule. 

6n  -do-Styie,  s.  [Gr.  endon=within,  and  stylos 
=  a  pillar.] 

Zoo/. :  A  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  in  Ascidoida.  (-//».*•/<//.> 

*en-do  te,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en ;  Lat.  doto=to  endow.] 
To  endow. 

"Their  own  heirs  do  men  disherit  to  endote  them.*' — 
Tyndule:  Worts,  i.  249. 

en-do-the  -$I-um.  «.  [Gr.  endou=withi  .,  and 
theke  =  a  box.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Purkinje  in  1830  to  the 
inner  layer  of  the  wall  of  an  anther. 

ten-do-theT-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  e«dcm=within,  and 
thele=a  nipple.] 

Anat.:  The  name  given  by  some  German  anato- 
mists to  what  Quaiii  believes  is  better  called,  as  it 
heretofore  has  been,  the  Epithelium  (q.  v.). 

*en-d6ubf  (6  silent),  *en-doute, r.  t.  &  l.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  doubt  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans, :  To  frighten,  to  alarm,  to  put  in  fear. 

"  If  I  ne  had  endouted  me." 

Sumaunt  uf  the  Rosf,  1,664. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fear,  to  be  afraid ;  to  be  in  fear  or 
doubt. 

en  dd"w  ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  en— in,  and  douer—to  endow; 
Lat.  doto,  from  dos  (genit.  do<w)  =  a  dowry,  a  gift,  a 
share;  do=togive.]  [Do\VER,  DOWRY,  ENDUE.] 

1.  To  invest  or  enrich  with  a  dower  or  portion  of 
goods  or  estate ;  to  dower ;  to  settle  a  dower  on. 

"Thy  half  of  the  kingdom,  wherein  I  thee  endowed." 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  settle  property  or  money  upon  for  perma- 
nent provision  and  support. 

"Endowing  hospitals  and almshouses  for  the  impotent." 
— Stillingjleet :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  8. 

3.  To  enrich,  furnish,  or   endue   with  any  gift, 
quality,  or  excellence. 

"  Endowed  with  many  amiable  and  attractive  qualities." 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*4.  To  be  the  fortune  or  lot  of ;  to  fall  to  the  lot  of. 

"  I  do  not  think 

So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within 
Endows  a  man  but  him." 

Shakesp.:  Cumbeline,  i.  1. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  endow  and  to  in- 
vest, see  INVEST. 

*en-do"w -§r,  s.  [English endow ;  -er.]  One  who 
endows. 

*6n-d6w  -8r,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  endoer;  Fr.  endouer.] 
To  dower,  to  furnish  with  a  dower ;  to  endow. 

"This  once  renowned  church  wusgloriously  decked  with 
the  jewels  of  her  espousals,  richly  clad  in  the  tissues  of 
learning,  and  frankly  endowered." — Waterhouse:  Avoluau 
fur  Learning  (1653),  p.  142. 

en-dfiw -ment,  s.    [Eng.  endow ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  endowing  or  settling  a  dower  or  por- 
tion upon  a  woman ;  the  settling,  appropriating,  or 
setting  aside  a  fund  or  property  or  permanent  pro- 
vision for  the  support,  maintenance  or  encourage- 
ment of  any  person  or  object. 

"Neither  in  those  days  of  feudal  rigor  was  the  husband 
allowed  to  endow  her  ad  ostiurn  ecclesice  with  more  than 
the  third  part  of  the  lands  whereof  he  then  was  seized, 
though  he  might  endow  her  with  less:  lest  by  such  liberal 
endowments  the  lord  should  be  defrauded."— Blackstone- 
Comrn.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  8. 

2.  The  fund  or  property  settled  on  or  appropriated 
as  permanent  provision  for  any  person  or  object. 
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3.  (PI.):  Natural  gifts,  qualities,  or  capacity. 
"  The  catalogue  of  his  I'ltituwmi-iits  had  been  tabled  bj 
his  side."—  Shaknp.  .•  Cymbellnt,  i.  6. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  endowment  and  gift 
see  GIFT. 

*en-drie,  *en-dry,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en.  and  Eng.  dree 
(q..  v.).]  To  suffer. 

*en  driid  ge,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en.  and  Eng.  drudge 
(q.  v.) .  ]  To  make  a  drudge  or  slave  of. 

en-du  e,  *en-dew,  <:  t.  [O.  Fr.  entluer:  Fr.  en- 
driuer:  en  =  in,  and  douer=to  endow;  Lat.  <to/o.J 
[  ENDOW.] 

*1.  To  endow,  to  dower,  to  portion. 

"God  hath  endued  me  with  a  good  dowry." — Genesis 
«i.  20. 

2.  To  endow  morally  or  mentally;  to  invest  with 
any  gift  or  quality. 

"And.  save  the  future  (which  is  viewed 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good, 
But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued) 
With  nought  perhaps  to  grieve." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  ivii. 

*en-du  e-mgnt,  s.  [Eng.  endue;  -ment.]  The 
same  as  ENDOWMENT  (q.  v.). 

*en  dun  -£e6n,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  dungeon 
(q.  v.).]  To  imprison,  to  confine,  to  shut  up. 

en-diir -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  endur(e) ;  -nble.]  That 
may  or  can  bo  endured,  borne,  or  suffered. 

"There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love; 
'Twill  make  athingenduroft/e." 

Wurdtwurth:  Michael. 

en-diir -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  endurable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  endurable. 

en-diir  -a-bly\  adv.  [Eng.  endurabile) ;  -ly.]  In 
an  endurable  or  enduring  manner. 

en-diir  -anc e,  s.  [Fr.  endurant,  pr.  par.  of 
endurer=to  endure.] 

1.  Continuance,  lastingness,  duration. 

"Some  of  them  are  of  very  great  antiquity  and  con- 
tinuance, others  more  late  and  of  less  endurance." — 
Spenser:  Present  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  enduring  or  suffering;  a 
bearing  or  suffering. 

"It  bids  him  prefer  the  endurance  of  a  lesser  evil  be- 
fore a  greater."—  South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  i. 

3.  The  power  or  capacity  of  bearing  or  enduring 
without  yielding  or  giving  way. 

en-dtt  re,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  e ndurer.  from  en=in, 
and  durer=to last;  Lat.  duro=to  harden,  to  last; 
dt(r«s=hard;  Sp.  &  Port,  endurar.J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  last. 

"  Youth  '  s  a  stuff  will  not  endure." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  continue,  to  remain,  or  abide  in  the  same 
state. 

"  The  vows  we  have  made  to  endure  friends." 

Shakesp. .-  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

3.  To  bear,  to  suffer;  to  brook  with  patience. 
*(1)  Absolutely: 

"Have  patience  and  tnidure." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 
(2)  Followed  by  a  clause : 

"For  how  can  I  endure  to  see  the  evil  that  shall  come 
unto  my  people." — Esther  viii.  6. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  make  hard  or  hardy ;  to  harden,  to  inure. 
"Manly  limbs  endured  with  little  care 
Against  all  hard  mishaps  and  fortunelesse  misfare  " 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  27. 
*2.  To  continue  in. 

"The  deer  endtireth  the  womb  but  eight  months." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

3.  To  bear,  to  sustain ;  to  support  without  giving 
way  or  breaking. 

"  Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure. 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure.'1 

Drgden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  175,  176. 

4.  To  bear  with  patience ;  to  suffer. 

"O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  3. 

5.  To  suffer,  to  put  up  with,  to  tolerate,  to  abide. 
"I    could    not    endure    a    husband    with    a    beard." — 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

6.  To  suffer,  to  undergo,  to  experience,  to  meet 
with. 

"The  gout  haunts  usually  the  easy  and  the  rich,  the 
nice  and  the  lazy,  who  grow  to  endure  much,  because  they 
can  endure  little." — Temple. 

*en-dii  re-ment,  «.  [Eng.  endure;  -ment.}  En- 
durance. 


enemy 

en-diir -er,  s.    [Eng.  endur(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  can  bear,  suffer,  or  endure ;  a  sufferer, 
a  sustainer. 

"They  are  very  valiant   and   hardy;  for  the  most  part 
great  endurers  of  cold,  labor,  hunger,  and  all  hardiness." 
l'rr*rxt  Mufe  of  Ireland. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  lasts  or  endures  long ; 
one  who  continues  without  change  for  a  long  time. 

en-dttr  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ENDUBE.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Bearing,  suffering. 

2.  Lasting,  continuing,  durable,  permanent. 

"Never  mortal  builder's  hand 
This  enduring  fabric  planned." 

Scoff;  Bridal  ufTriermain,  iii.  16. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  bearing,  sustaining,  or  suf- 
fering ;  endurance,  patience. 

"  His  faith,  his.courage,  his  enduring,  and  hin  sincerity 
under  all,  have  made  his  name  famous." — Bunyan:  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Lastingness,  durability,  permanence,  continu. 
auce. 

"In  conseruacion  of  her  being  and  enduring."— 
Chaucer:  Boethius,  bk.  iii. 

gn-dtir  -Ing-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  enduring;  -(#.]  In 
an  enduring  manner ;  lastingly,  permanently. 

"Whose  names  are  enduringla  associated  with  the 
events."— Arnold:  Hist,  of  Rome. 

gn:dttr  -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  enduring ;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  enduring;  lastiugness, 
durability,  permanence. 

gnd  -ways.,  adv.    [ENDWISE.] 
find  -Wife,  adv.    [Eng.  end ;  -wise.] 

1.  On  end ;  in  an  upright  or  erect  position. 

"  A  rude  and  unpolished  America,  peopled  with  sloth- 
ful and  naked  Indians,  living  in  pitiful  huts  and  cabins, 
made  of  poles  set  endwise." — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  With  the  end  forward. 
£n-dym  -I-on,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Clafs.  Myth.:  A  beautiful  youth  with  whom 
Luna  fell  in  love,  by  which,  in  Pliny's  opinion,  is 
meant  that  he  was  the  first  to  explain  the  phases  of 
the  moon. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliaceas,  tribe  Hemerocalli- 
defie.    Endymionnutans  is  one  of  the  names  given 
to  the  bluebell ;  the  Hyacinthus  non-scriptus  and 
the  Aaraplkis  nutans  of  other  botanists.  [AGRAPHIS, 
BLUEBELL,  HYACINTH.] 

-ene. 

Ctiern. :  A  termination  used  to  denote  that  the 
fatty  hydrocarbon  belongs  to  the  olefine  series, 
CnH2N.  But  this  termination  is  applied  to  hydro- 
carbons of  the  aromatic  series  without  regard  to 
their  formula ;  thus,  Naphthalene,  Ci0H»,  ought  to 
be  called  Naphthaline. 

*e"-ne-cate,  v.  t.  [Latin  enecatus,  pa.  par.  of 
eneco= to  kill  :e=ei=out,  and  n«co=to  kill.]  To  kill, 
to  destroy,  to  cause  death. 

e-ne  -$I-a  (or  5!  as  shl),  s.  [Gr.  enefces=lasttng, 
continuing.] 

Med. :  A  continued  fever,  including  inflamma- 
to£y,  typhus,  and  synochal  fevers. 

E-ne-Id,s.    [^ENEID.] 

cn-e  -ma,  s.  [Gr.=an  injection,  from  eniemi—to 
send  in,  to  inject:  eri=in,  and  ftiemi=to  send.] 

Med.:  A  clyster,  an  injection,  a  medicine,  liquid 
or  more  rarely  gaseous,  injected  into  the  rectum. 

enema-chair,  K.  A  chair  specially  constructed 
for  the  administration  of  clysters. 

enema-syringe,  «.  A  syringeforinjection.  [IN- 
JECTION-SYRINGE.] 

gn  -e-mf ,  *en-e-mi,  *en-e-mye,  s.  &  o.  [O.  Fr. 
enemt;  Fi.ennemi,tiom  Lat.  rain»i'ciis=unfriendly, 
hostile :  in  =  not,  and  amicus=a  friend;  Sp.  ene- 
inigo;  Port,  inimigo;  Ital.  nemico.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  very  unfriendly  or  hostiio  to  an- 
other; an  adversary,  an  antagonist,  an  opponent. 

"  He  who  does  a  man  an  injury,  generally  becomes  the 
rancorous  enemy  of  the  injured  man,  and  even  the  friends 
of  him  whose  power  is  on  the  decline,  withdraw  from  his 
interest."—  Mickle:  Portuguese  Empire  in  Asia. 

2.  A  public  foe.    [ff  1.] 

"All  these  statutes  speak  of  English  rebels  and  Irish 
enemies." — Davies:  On  Ireland. 

3.  One  who  is  strongly  opposed  to  or  dislikes  any 
subject  or  cause. 

"  He  that  designedly  uses  ambiguities,  ought  to  be 
looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  truth  and  knowledge."— Locke. 


Mil,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     qel\,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect      Xenophon      exist     ph  =  f 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     dell 


enemy-like 

II.  Technically: 
J.  Military :  [T  1.] 
2.  Theology :  H  2.] 
1[  TAe  enemy : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  Jft'J. :  Used  collectively  for  the  opposing  side 
or  force:  the  verb  may  be  either  in  the  singular  or 
plural. 

"The  enemy  thinks  of  raising  threescore  thousand  men 
tor  the  next  summer." — Addison:  On  the  H'ar. 

(2)  Theol.:  The  devil. 

II.  Fig. :  Time.    Usually  in  the  phrase,  How  goes 
the  enemy  f    (Slang.) 

*B.  As  adj. :  Inimical,  hostile,  opposed. 
"They  every  day  grow  more  enemy  to  God." — Jeremy 
Taylor. 


versary., 

reconciled,  but  the  latter  'remains  always  deadly. 
An  enemy  may  be  so  in  spirit,  in  action,  or  in  rela- 
tion ;  a  foe  is  always  so  in  spirit,  if  not  in  action 
likewise;  a  man  may  be  an  enemy  to  himself, 
though  not  a  foe.  Those  who  are  national  or  polit- 
ical enemies  are  often  private  friends,  but  a  foe  is 
never  anything  but  a/oe.  A  single  act  may  create 
an  enemy ,  but  continued  warf  are.  will  create  a  foe. 
Enemies  are  either  public  or  private,  collective  or 
personal ;  in  the  latter  sense  the  word  enemy  is 
most  analogous  in  signification  to  that  of  adver- 
sary, opponent,  antagonist.  Enemies  seek  to  injure 
each  other  commonly  from  a  sentiment  of  hatred; 
the  heart  is  always  more  or  less  implicated :  adver- 
»arie»setnp  their  claims,  and  frequently  urge  their 
pretensions  with  angry  strife,  but  interest  more 
than  sentiment  stimulates  to  action :  opponents  set 
up  different  parties,  and  treat  each  other  some- 
times with  acrimony ;  but  their  differences  do  not 
necessarily  include  any  thing  personal :  antagonists 
are  a  species  of  opponents  wno  are  in  actual  engage- 
ment :  emulation  and  direct  exertion,  but  .not 
anger,  is  concerned  in  making  the  antagonist.' 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

'enemy-like,  *enemie-lyke,  o.  Characteristic 
of  an  enemy ;  hostile,  opposed. 

Sn-Sp-I-dSr'-mlc,  a.  [Gr.  en=in,  and  Eng.  epi- 
dermic (q.  v.).] 

Pharm.:  Placed  upon  or  applied  to  the  skin. 
Used  of  blisters  or  anything  similar. 

en-er-gef-Ic,  *8n-er-gSt -Ic-al,  *en-Sr-get- 
IcS,  a.  fGr. energetikos= active;  energos=at  work, 
active;  Fr.  inergique.]  [ENERGi.J 

1.  Forcible,  active,  operating  with  torce,  power, 
or  effect ;  powerful,  effective,  potent. 

"  These  miasms  entering  the  body,  are  not  so  energetick 
as  to  venenate  the  entire  mass  of  blood  in  an  instant. 
— Harvey. 

2.  Moving,  working,  active,  operative. 

"If  then  we  will  conceive  of  God  truly,  and  as  far  as  we 
•an,  adequately,  we  must  look  upon  him  not  only  as  an 
eternal  Being,  but  also  as  a  Being  eternally  energeUck.' 
—Grew:  Cosmologia,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 
8.  Possessing,  exhibiting,  or  displaying  energy. 
"  Eipressive,  energetic,  and  refined, 
It  sparkles  with  the  gems  he  left  behind.' 

Coteper:  Expostulation,  482,  483. 

8n-er-get'-Ic-al-ly\  adv.  [English  energetical; 
•!{/.]  In  an  energetic  manner;  with  energy,  force, 
or  vigor. 

"Against  and  above  which  [the  Church  of  Christ]  the 
cardinals  of  Rome  do  most  energetically  oppose  and 
advance  themselves."—  Potter:  On  the  Number  666  (1847), 
p.  140. 

8n-er-get  -Ics,  s.    [ENERGETIC.] 

A'a*.  Phil. :  That  branch  of  science  which  investi- 
gates the  laws  relating  to  physical  or  mechanical 
itorces,  as  opposed  to  vital.  It  thus  comprehends 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  range  of  physical 
phenomena. 

*en-eT-glc,  *en-er -glc-al,  *en-er -glck,  a. 
[Gr.  energos=at  work, active:  en=in;  er0on=work, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic,  -tea!.] 

1 .  Possessing  or  exhibiting  energy  or  force ;  active, 
powerful,  effective. 

"The  most  penetrating energic  things  known."— Cheynet 
On  Regimen,  Disc,  iv.,  §  S3. 

2.  Energetic,  vigorous ;  exercising  great  power  or 
effect. 

3.  In  a  state  of  action ;  operative. 
,  8n-er-gi  -co,  adv.   [Ital.] 

Mus. :  With  energy,  forcibly. 

*8n'-6r-gize,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Eng.  energ(y) ;  -fee.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  act  energetically  or  with  energy 
or  vigor ;  to  display  energy  in  action. 

B.  Trans.:  To  give  energy,  strength,  or  force  to; 
to  make  energetic. 

"  To  energize  the  object  I  pursue." 

Byron:  The  Waltz. 
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*en  -er-glz-er.  s.  [Eng.  energizM ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  gives  energy,  force,  or  vigor,  or 
acts  in  producing  an  effect. 

en-er-gu  -men,  s.  [Fr.  fnergume-ne,  from  Gr. 
raer<7<>ttwe;ios=possessed  with  an  evil  spirit ;  ener- 
0eo=to  be  in  action.] 

Theol. :  One  possessed  by  a  spirit,  specially  by  an 
evil  one ;  a  demoniac. 

Sn'-S.r-gy',  *en-er-gle,  s.  [Fr.  fnergie ;  from  Gr. 
energeia  =  action  ;  energos—at  work,  active  :  en—  in, 
and  ergon=work ;  Low  Lat.,  Sp.  &  Ital.  ene  rgia.  J 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Power,  internal  or  inherent,  but  not  active. 
"They  are  not  effective  of  anything,  nor  leave  no  work 

behind  them,  but  are  energies  merely;  for  their  working 
upon  mirrors,  and  places  of  echo,  doth  not  alter  any 
thing  in  those  bodies." — Bacon. 

2.  Force,  vigor,  strength  of  action,  power. 
"Such  was  the  energy  of  his  spirit  that    .    .     .    he  was 

that  day  nineteen  hours  on  horseback." — Macattlay:  Hist. 


„ „,  effectual  operation;  the  power  or 

quality  of  producing  the  result  desired. 

"Beg  the  blessed  Jesus  to  give  an  energy  to  your  imper- 
fect prayers,  by  His  most  powerful  intercession." — Smal- 
ridge. 

4.  Operative  power ;  power  or  capability  of  action. 
"  Matter,  though  divided  into  the  subtilest  parts,  moved 

swiftly,  is  senseless  and  stupid,  and  makes  no  approach 
to  vital  energy." — Ray. 

5.  Emphasis ;   force   or  strength  of    expression ; 
spirit,  life,  vigor. 

"  Who  did  ever,  in  French  authors,  see 
The  comprehensive  English  energy  t" 

Roscommon:  On  Poetry. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Nat.  Phil. :  A  quantity  proportional  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  mass  of  a  body  and  the  square  of  the 
velocity.     The  work  done  by  a    body  is   exactly 
measured  by  the  energy.    Energy  is  called  also  vis 
viva  (living  force). 

2.  Mech.:    Capability    of    doing    or  performing 
work. 

IT  Conservation  of  energy : 


even  though,  losing  its  original  character.it  appear 
in  other  forms.  Power  may  be  transformed  into 
velocity,  so  that  what  is  lost  in  the  former  is  gained 
in  the  latter,  or  vice  versa.  Or  it  may  be  trans- 
formed,  on  the  same  principal,  into  heat.  No  force, 


Enfield 

*e-nerv -a-tlve,  «.  [Eng.  enervat(e);  -ire.] 
Tending  to  enervate  or  weaken ;  weakening,  enervat- 
ing. 

*e-n8r've,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  enerver,  from  Lat.  enervo.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  weaken,  to  break  the  force  of,  to 
crush. 

"We  shall  be  able  to  solve  and  enerve  their  force." — 
Digby:  On  Hod/ex. 

B.  Int ran*. :  To  enervate,  to  cause  weakness. 
te-nSrved',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ENEKVE.] 

1.  Ord.Lung.:  (See  the,  verb.) 

2.  Hot. :  Having  no  ribs  or  veins. 

*e-ner  -vofis,  o.  [Lat.  e>ieri<is.~\  Weakened,  weak, 
enervated ;  without  strength  or  force. 

e-neugh,  adv.    [ENOUGH.]   Enough.    (Scotch.) 

*en-fa  me,  s.    [INFAMY.]    Disgrace,  slander. 

en  famllle  (an  fa-mel  ),phr.  [Fr.]  In  a  family 
or  private  manner ;  domestically :  as,  to  dine  en 
fnmiU'-. 

i,  v.t.   [Pref.  en,  and  English  famine 
"i,  to  starve. 

*en-fam  -Ish,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English/ami** 
(q.v.).]  To  starve," to  kill  with  hunger,  to  fami.-h. 

*en-fa  -mous.r.  t.  [Pref.  en.  and  Eng.  famous 
(q.  v.).J  To  render  famous,  celebrated,  or  noted. 

*en-far  ce,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng./arce  (q.v.).] 
To  stuff. 

*en-faunce,  s.    [Fr.  en/once.]    Infancy. 

*en-fav  -8r,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng./auor  (q.  v.) .] 
To  favor. 

*en-fe'ar  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fear  (q.  v.).] 
To  frighten. 

»Sn-fect ,  *en-fecte,  v.  t.    [INFECT.]    To  infect. 

*en-fec  te,  «.    [IXFECT.]    Infected. 

en-fee  -ble,  *en-fea-ble,  v.  t.     [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  feeble  (q.  v.).]    To  make  feeble  or  weak;  to 
deprive  of  strength ;  to  debilitate,  to  enervate. 
"  For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought.  ' 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  to  enfeeble  and  to 
weaken,  see  WEAKEN. 

Sn-fee'-ble-ment,  «.  [English  enfeeble;  -ment.'] 
The  act  of  enfeebling  or  weakening ;  enervation ; 
deprivation  or  loss  of  strength. 

au'enfeeblM  ;  -«r.]    One  who 


amount  of  work  which  it  unchanged  could  have 

nAeation0oIf  fore"?  ***  *  ^^^  ^ 
Crabb  thngdiscriminates  between  enerro./orff, 
and  vigor;  **  With  energy  is  connected  the  idea  of 
activity  :  with  force  that  of  capability  :  with  vigor 


manly  art, 


Knowledge  and  freedom  combine  to  produce  energy 
of  character :  force  is  a  gift  of  nature,  that  may  be 
increased  by  exercise :  vigor,  both  bodily  and  men- 
tal, is  an  ordinary  accomplishment  of  yonth,  but  is 
not  always  denied  to  old  age."  (Crabb;  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*8-nSr  -vate,  a.  [Lat.  enervatus,  pa.  par.  of 
enerro=deprived  of  nerve,  sinews,  &c. ;  e=ex=out, 
and  nervus,  a  nerve,  a  sinew.]  Weakened,  weak ; 
wanting  in  spirit ;  effeminate. 

en'-er-vate,  6-n5r'-vate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [ENERVATE, 
a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    To  deprive   of    nerve,   force,  or 
strength;   to   weaken,    to   emasculate,    to   render 
eSeminate  or  feeble. 

"Many  years  of  inaction  and  vassalage  did  not  appear 
to  have  enervated  the  courage  of  the  nation."—  Maaatilay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Vet.  Surg. :  To  cut  the  nerves  or  sinews  of :  as, 
to  enervate  a  horse. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  cause  weakness,  effeminacy,  or 
loss  of  nerve  and  strength. 

"  Effeminacy,  folly,  lust, 
Enervate  and  enfeeble,  and  needs  must." 

Coitper:  Table  Talk,  394,  3%. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  enervate  and  to 
weaken,  see  WEAKEN. 

8n-er-va  -tlon,  «.  [Lat.  enervatio,  from  enerva- 
tus.'] 

1.  The  act  of  epervating,  unnerving,  or  enfeebling ; 

2.  The   state   of   being  enervated,  weakened,  or 
unnerved;  effeminacy. 

"This  colour  of  meliority  and  preheminence  is  a  signe 
of  enervation  and  weaknesse."— Bacon:  Table  of  Colours  of 
Good  and  Evill. 


Ode  to  Signora  Cuzeino. 

•en-fel-ened,  a.  [O.  Fr.  enfelmt.nl  =  "become 
fierce,  waxt  curst,  grown  cruel."  (Cotgrave.)] 
Rendered  fierce,  cruel,  or  furious. 

en-f  eoff ,  r.  t.    [Low  Lat.  in/eo/o.]    [FIEF.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  If  the  eldest  son  enfeofthe  second,  reserving  homage, 
and  that  homage  paid,  and  then  the  second  son  dies  with- 
out issue,  it  will  descend  to  the  eldest  as  heir,  and  the 
seignory  is  extinct." — Hale. 
*2.  To  give  up,  to  surrender. 

"  Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets, 
Enfeoffed  himself  to  popularity." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

«3.  To  transfer. 

"  It  is  that  which  enfeoffes  our  sinnes  upon  Christ.'* — 
Bp.  Ball:  Old  Religion,  §  2. 

II.  Law:  To  invest  with  a  feud,  fief,  or  fee;  to 
bestow  or  convey  any  estate  in  fee-simple  or  fee 
tail  by  livery  of  seizin. 

en-feoff -ment,  s.    [Eng.  enfeoff;  -ment.'] 

1.  That  act  of  bestowing  or  conveying   the  fee- 
simple  of  any  estate. 

2.  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  the  fee-simple 
of  an  estate  is  conveyed. 

*Sn-f 8r  -tile,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fertile 
(q.  v.J.J  To  fertilize. 

8n-f  es  -tSr,  r.  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  fester 
(q.  v.) .]  To  fester. 

*8n-f  St  -tSr,  v .  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  fetter 
(q.v.).]  To  fetter,  to  bind  in  fetters;  to  enchain, 
to  enslave. 

*Sn-fr-ve"r,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fever  (q.v.).] 
To  cause  or  excite  fever  in. 

fin-field,  s.    [Foretym.  see  def.]    The  name  of  a 


ernment  arms  factory 


Ote — fat fire amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir.     marine;   S»._^- 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mote,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     as,     02  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  = 


Enfield-rifle 

Enfield-rifle,  s. 

Mi!.:  A  muzzle-loading,  riflo  nsed.in  the  British 
Army  as  the  infantry  service-ami  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  tho  breech-loading  yy.stom.  Largo  num- 
bers of  these  rifles  were  converted  into  breech- 
loaders on  the  Snider  principle,  and  transferred  to 
the  Volunteers  when  tho  Martini-Henry  riflo  was 
issued  to  tho  Regulars.  To  these  converted  weap- 
ons the  term  Snider-Enfield  or  simply  Snider  ts 

applied.     [FlRE-AKM.] 

*€n  fle'r  ce,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fierce  (q.  v.).] 
To  render  fierce,  cruel,  or  furious  ;  to  infuriate. 

6n'-fl  lade,  «.  &  a,  ("Fr.,  from enjiler=to  thread: 
e7i=in,  and/ii=a  throaa.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
Fortification: 

1.  A  straight  line  or  passage;  the  situation  of  a 
place  or  body  of  men  liable  to  be  raked  with  shot 
through  the  whole  extent. 

2.  The  act  of  obtaining  a  fire  on  a  work  iii  tho 
direction  of  one  of  its  faces. 

B.  As.  adj.:  Enfilading;  raking  with  shot  through 
the  whole  extent :  as,  an  enfilade  fire. 

6n'-fl-lade,  v.  /.  [ENTILADE,  *.]  To  pierce  or 
rake  with  shot  through  the  whole  extent,  as  a  work 
or  line  of  troops. 

"The  avenues*,  being  oat  through  the  wood  in  right 
lines,  were  enfiladed  by  the  Spanish  cannon."— Expedi- 
tion to  Carthagena. 

*en-fl  le,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  file  (q.  v.).] 
To  smoothen  or  polish  with  a  file. 

en-filed',  a.    [Fr.  enfller."] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  sword  drawn  as 
transfixing  the  head  of  a  man  or  an  animal,  a  coro- 
net or  other  object. 

*en-fi  re,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fire  (q.  v.)-] 
To  fire,  to  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle,  to  inflame. 

*en-fla'me,  *en-flawme,  r.  f.  [Fr.  enflamer;  Sp, 
inflamar,  fromLat.  inflamnw*}  To  inflame  (q.  v.). 

*en-flesh',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  'E.ng.Jlesh  (q.  v.).] 
To  incorporate,  to  embody,  to  ingrain. 

en-fold',  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fold  (q.  v.).] 
To  closo  in,  to  encircle,  to  inclose. 

gn-fold'-Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ENFOLD.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  state  of  encircling,  clos- 
ing in,  or  inclosing. 

enfolding-estlvation,  s. 

Bot.:  A  modification  of  imbricate  estivation,  in 
which  one  leaf  infolds  or  entirely  incloses  another. 
(Thornl.) 

en-fbr  90,  *en-forse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  enforcer; 
Fr.  enforcir,  from  en  and/orce.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  give  strength  to ;  to  strengthen. 
"Fear  gave  her  winges,  and  rage  enforst  my  flight." 
Spenser;  F.  Q.,  IT.  iv.  82. 

*2.  To  force,  to  compel,  to  constrain. 

"  Inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile." 

Shakesp. .-  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

*3.  To  put  in  motion  or  action  with  violence. 

"  As  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  7. 

*4.  To  make  or  gain  by  force ;  to  force. 

"  The  idle  stroke,  enforcing  furious  way, 
Missing  the  mark  of  his  misaimed  sight, 
Did  fall  to  ground." 

Spenser:  Ft  Q.,  I.  viii.  8. 

*5.  To  cause  or  provoke  irresistibly ;  to  compel. 
"  Drops  enforced  by  sympathy." 

Shakeap.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,229. 

*6.  To  open  with  force  or  violence ;  to  force. 

"  The  locks 
Each  one  by  him  enforced  retires  his  ward." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece t  908. 

*7.  To  violate,  to  ravish. 

"  She  was  enforced,  stained,  and  deflowered." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  8. 

*8.  To  urge,  to  ply  hard. 

"  If  he  evade  us  there, 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 
*9.  To  demand  with  importunity. 

"  Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence." 

Shakeap. :  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

10.  To  urge,  to  give  force  to,  to  impress,  to  lay 
much  stress  upon. 

"To  avoid  all  appearance  of  disaffection,  I  have  taken 
care  to  enforce  loyalty  by  an  invincible  argument."— 
Swift. 


1653 

11.  To  add  force  or  strength  to;  as,  to  enforri'  an 
argument  by  actions. 

"  To  strengthen  and  enforce,  the  law 
And  keep  the  vulgar  more  in  awe." 

Dodsley:  Religion,  A  Simile. 

12.  To  put  in   force    or    action  with  severity  or 
strictness ;  to  carry  out  strictly. 

"To  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws." 

Shakesp.:  Mrtiftuiv  ffi'  .V^IUHIV.  i.  1. 

B.  Reflex.:  To  exert  one's  sol  f. 

"  Than  Ferumbras  enforoede  hym  ther  to  arise  vp-ou  y« 

fete."  >'"•  WwttW&ras,  f»2. 

*C.  Intranxitn-i  : 

1.  To  use  force  or  compulsion  ;  to  exercise  force. 
"Now  I  want  spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  Epilogue,  14. 

2.  To  attempt  by  force. 

"He  also  enforsideto  defoule  the  temple."—  Wycliffe: 
Acts  xxiv. 

3.  To  make  way  by  force. 

"The  schip  was  rauyschid  find  mighte  not  enjbrse 
aghens  the  wynd."—  H'ycliffe:  Acts  xivii. 

4.  To  prove,  to  demonstrate  or  show  beyond  doubt 
or  contradiction. 

"Which  laws  in  such  case  we  must  obey,  unless  there 
be  reason  shewed,  which  may  necessarily  enforce  that  the 
law  of  reason,  or  of  God,  doth  enjoin  the  contrary."— 
Hooker.-  Eccles.  Polity. 

*e"n-for'$e,  s.  [ENFORCE,  verb']  Force,  power, 
strength. 

"He  now  denes  thee  thrice  to  single  fight, 
As  a  petty  enterprise  of  small  enforce," 

Milton.-  Samson  Agoni&tes,  1,223. 

€n-fdr  <je-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  enforce;  -able.]   That 
may  or  can  bo  enforced ;  onforciblo. 
Sn-fdr<;ed  ,  pa.  par.  or  «.    [ENFORCE,  r.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Forced,  constrained,  not  voluntary. 

"  Forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.2. 

2.  Constrained,  counterfeited,  not  coming  from 
the  heart. 

"At  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles." 

Shakeap.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  6. 

5n-fdrg  -ed-lJS  adv.  [English  enforced ;  -ty.~\ 
Through  force  or  violence;  not  voluntarily  or  of 
free  will ;  under  compulsion. 

"If  them  didst  put  this  sour-cold  habit  on 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well,  bat  thou 
Dost  it  enforcedly:  thon'dst  courtier  be, 
Wert  thou  not  beggar."      Shakesp.:  Timon,  iv.  8. 

6n-for'$e-ment,  s.   [Eng. enforce;  ~ment,~] 

*1.  Tho  act  of  giving  force  or  strength  to. 

"Such  a  newe  herte  and  lusty  corage  canste  thou  never 

come  by  of  thyne  owne  strength  and  enforcement." — Udall: 

Bomaynes  (Prol.) 

2.  The  act  of  forcing  or  compelling;  compulsion, 
restraint. 

"  Confess  'twas  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her."  Shakesp. .-  All's  Well,  v.  3. 

*3.  The  act  of  violating  or  ravishing. 

"  His  enforcement  of  the  city  wives." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

*4.  That  which  gives  force,  energy,  or  effect; 
sanction. 

"  The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life,  which 
the  Almighty  has  established  as  the  enforcements  of  his 
law,  are  oC  weight  enough  to  determine  the  choice."— 
Locke. 

*5.  A  motive  or  ground  of  conviction  or  belief. 

"The personal  descent  of  God  himself,  and  the  assump- 
tion of  our  flesh  to  his  divinity,  was  an  enforcement 
beyond  all  tha  methods  of  wisdom  that  were  ever  made 
use  of  in  the  world."— Hammond. 

6.  A  pressing  exigence  or  demand ;  necessity. 

"More  than  I  have  said, 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  ITT.,  v.  8. 

7.  Anything  which  exercises  a  constraining  power 
on  the  mind  or  body. 

"  Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be." 

Shakesp..-  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

8.  The  enforcing  or  carrying  out  strictly  of  a  law. 
Sn-fdrc  -e"rt  s.    [Eng.  enforc(e};  -er.]    One  who 

or  that  which  enforces,  constrains,  or  compels. 
"  Pardon  me,  sir,  I'll  be  no  love  enforcer." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Maid  of  the  Mill,  v.  i. 

Sn-for9'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  enforce;  -able.']  That 
may  or  can  be  enforced;  capable  of  being  en- 
forced. 

"  Grounded  upon  plain  testimonies  of  Scripture,  and 
enfurcible  by  good  reason." — Barrow:  Sermons. 


enfreeze 

'en-fbr? -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  enforc(e);  -ive.]  En- 
forcing or  tending  to  enforce;  constraining,  com- 
pulsive. 

"A  sucking  hinde  calfe  trussed  in  her  rnforcive  seres." 
Chapman :  Homers  Iliad,  vlii. 

6n-fbr9  -Ive-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  en/orcive;  -ly.]  By 
or  under  compulsion  or  constraint ;  without  choice 
or  free  will. 

*en-for  -est,  *en-for-rest,  v.  t.  [Prof,  en,  and 
Eng.  forest  (q.  v.).]  To  convert  or  turn  into  forest. 

•en-form   (1),  *en-forme  (l),  *en-fourme,  v.t. 

[IXFOBM.  ] 

'en-form  12),  *en-forme  (2), v.  t.  [Fr. enfnrmer; 
O.  Sp.  enformer;  Sp.  informar;  Ital.  informare.] 
To  form,  to  fashion,  to  frame. 

*£n-fdrt ,  i>.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fort  (q.  v.).] 
To  surround  or  guard  with  a  fort. 

*8n-for'-tune,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fortune 
(q.  v.).]  To  endow  witu  a  fortune. 

*en-foul-dered,  en-foul- dred,  a.  [Pref.  en; 
O.  Fr.  fouldroyer=to  cast  or  dart  thunderbolts,  to 
strike,  burn,  or  blast  with  lightning  (Cotgrave); 
fcntldre=lightmng.~\  Full  of,  or  charged  with, 
lightning. 

•Sn-frame,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  frame 
(q.  v.).]  To  inclose. 

*Sn-franch',  v.  t.  [ENFRANCHISE.!  To  set  free 
from  slavery. 

Sn-fran'-Chlge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fran- 
chise (q.  T.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  set  frrfe  from  slavery ;  to  manumit. 

"Even  slaves  were  no  sooner  enfranchised  than  they 
were  advanced  to  the  highest  posts."— Burke:  Abridgment 
of  Eitglish  History,  bk.  i.,  en.  iii. 

*2.  To  set  free  or  release  from  custody. 

"Sirrah,  Costard,  I  will  enfranchise  thee."—  Shaketp.: 
Love's  Labor's  Lost,  Iii.  1. 

*3.  To  set  free,  release,  or  disengage  from  anything 
which  exorcises  a  power  or  influence  over. 
"  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchised  them, 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

*4.  To  set  free  from  anything  which  restrains  or 
enslaves ;  as  a  bad  habit. 

11  If  a  man  have  the  fortitude  and  resolution  to  enfran- 
chise himself  at  once,  that  is  the  best."— Bacon:  Essays. 

5.  To  make  free  of  a  city,  corporation,  or  state ; 
to  confer  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  freeman 
upon. 

"  The  English  colonies,  and  some  septs  of  the  Irishry, 
enfranchised  ;by  special  charters,  were  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  laws." — Davies:  State  of  Ireland. 

6.  To  confer  the  franchise  on ;  to  admit  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  voting  for  members  of  Par- 
liament. 

*7.  To  naturalize  or  receive  as  denizens ;  to  en- 
denizen. 

"These  words  have  been  enfranchised  amongst  us." — 
Watts. 

Law:  To  convert  a  copyhold  into  a  freehold 
estate. 

gn-fran -chlfje-mSnt,  «.  [English1  enfranchise; 
-ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enfranchising  or  setting  free  from 
slavery. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enfranchised  or  sot  free  from 
slavery ;  release  from  servitude. 

"  That  false  enfranchisement  with  ease  is  found  ; 
Slaves  are  made  free  by  turning  round." 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  iii. 

3.  A  release  from  prison  or  confinement. 
"As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall, 

To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Fublius  Cimber." 

Shakeep. :  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 

4.  A  release  or  deliverance  from  anything  which 
restrains,  confines,  or  keeps  down. 

5.  The  act  of  admitting  to  the  freedom  of  a  col* 
poration;  city,  or  state ;  investiture  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  freeman. 

6.  The  admission  to  the  franchise  or  to  the  right 
of  voting. 

en-fran  -chlg-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  enfranchis(e) ;  -er,1 
One  who  enfranchises. 

•en-fray  ,  *en-fral,  s.  [O.  Fi.esfrei,  esfroi.]  An 
affray  (q.  v.). 

•en-free  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  free  (q.  v.).] 
To  set  free  or  at  liberty ;  to  liberate ;  to  deliver  or 
release  from  captivity. 

•en-free  -d6m,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  'Eng.  freedom 
(q.  v.).]  To  free,  to  set  at  liberty. 

•en-freeze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  freeze 
(q.  v.).]  To  freeze;  to  turn  to  ice;  to  render  in* 
sensible. 


Mil,    btfy;     pSut,    J<Swl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     jhln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tiau  =  shau.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§lon  -  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  -  bel,     del. 


enfrenzied 

*Sn-fren  --2ied,  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  frenzied 
(Q.  v.).j  Maddened,  frenzied. 

*6n-fr6  -ward,  i\  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eug.froir«,<[ 
(q-  v. ) .  J  To  make  f roward  or  perverse, 

*en-f  u  me.  r.  t.    [Pref.en,  and  'Eng.  fume  (q.  v. ).] 
To  blind  or  obscure  with  smoke. 
*en  fyre,  r.  t,    [ENTIRE.] 

*5n-ga  &e,  s.  [ENGAGE,  r.]  An  engagement,  a 
bargain,  a  pledge. 

"Nor  that  it  came  by  purchase  or  engage, 
Nor  from  his  prince  for  any  pood  service." 

Puttcnham:  English  fuesie,  bk.  iii.,  c.  19. 
Sn-ga  ge,  r.  /.  <fc  i,    [Fr.  engager,  from  e»=in, 
and  gage=a  pledge ;  Ital.  engaggiare*] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  pawn,  to  pledge. 

2.  To  make  liable  for  a  debt ;  to  bind.    [B.] 

*'  I  have  fngagetl  myael  f  to  a  dear  friend, 
Engaged  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 
To  feed  my  means." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Tcntce,  iii.  2. 

*3.  To  bind,  to  tie,  to  involve,  to  entangle. 
"O  limed  soul, 
That,  struggling  to  be  free,  art  more  engaged." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

4.  To  bind  by  a  promise  of  marriage.    (Seldom 
used  except  in  the  pa.  par.) 

5.  To  enlist  or  bring  into  a  party. 

"All  wicked  men  are  of  a  party  against  religion;  some 
lust  or  interest  engageth  them  against  it." — Tillotson. 

6.  To  gain  or  win  over;  to  attach  to  a  cau>e  or 
party ;  to  attract. 

"Not  e'en  the  sun,  desirable  as  rare, 
Could  bend  one  knee,  engage  one  votary  there." 

Cowper:  Hope,  606,  506. 

7.  To  occupy  or  seize  the  attention  of;  as,  I  en- 
gaged him  in  conversation. 

"For  if  vain  thoughts  the  minds  engage 

Of  -older  far  than  we, 
What  hope  that  at  our  heedless  age 
Our  minds  should  e'er  be  free. 

Cowper:  Hymn  for  Sunday  School  at  Olney. 

8.  To  employ  for  any  work,  office,  or  duty. 

9.  To  enlist  or  embark  in  an  affair ;  to  involve. 
"A  quarrel  which  hath  our  several  honors  all  engaged 

To  miUce  it  gracious." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Creasida,  ii.  2. 

10.  To  occupy  the  time  or  labor  of;  as,  The  work 
engaged  him  the  whole  day. 

*11.  To  undertake,  to  enter  upon. 

"For  I  shall  sing  of  battles,  blood,  and  rage, 
Which  princes  and  their  people  did  engage." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  JEneid  viii.  60,  6L 

12.  To  encounter;  to  enter  into  conflict  with;  to 
attack. 

*'  Engaging  the  enemy  with  great  advantage."— Lttdlow; : 
Jfemoirs,  i.  47. 

13.  To  oppose ;  to  enter  into  a  contest  with. 

"  The  rebel  knave,  who  dares  his  prince  engage, 
Proven  the  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage." 

Pope;  Rape  of  the  Lock,  99,  60. 

B.  Reflexive :  To  place  under  a  pledge,  bond,  con- 
tract, or  promise  to  undertake  any  work  or  duty. 

"  We  have  engaged  ourselves  too  far." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  7. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  become  bound,  pledged,  or  liable  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  any  act,  duty,  or  promise ;  to  promise,  to 
be  responsible ;  to  pledge  one's  self ;  to  enter  into  an 
engagement. 

*2.  To  pledge  one  a  self ;  to  be  answerable. 

"How  proper  the  remedy  forthe  malady  I  engage  not." 
— Fuller. 

3.  To  embark  in  any  business;  to  enlist  in  any 
party,  to  undertake. 

"  Tis  not  indeed  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  noiso."  Dryden:  Perstntt,  v. 

4.  To  secure  and  hold  the  attention ;  to  attract. 

"  If  on  your  bosom  Innocence  can  win, 
Music  engage  t  or  Piety  persuade." 

Thomson:  Spring,  709,  710. 

6.  To  join  in  conflict ;  to  begin  to  fight. 

"Upon  advertisement  of  the  Scots  army,  the  Earl  of 
Holland  was  sent  with  a  body  to  meet  and  engage  with 
it." — Clarendon. 

*6.  To  involve  one's  self ;  to  mix,  to  interfere,  to 
have  to  do  with. 

"  Vice  in  its  first  approach  to  shun. 
The  wretch  who  once  engager  is  undone." 

Mallet:  Prol.  to  Thomson's  Agamemnon. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  engage  and  to  bind, 
see  BIND. 
en-gaged  ,  pa.  par  &  a,    [ENGAGED.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Bound,  pledged,  promised ;  specif,  used  of  a 
person  bound  by  ptomiseof  marriage  to  another. 

2.  Absorbed  or  occupied  on   any  work ;  not  at 
leisure. 
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engaged-column,  s. 

Arch,:  A  column  attached  to  a  wall  so  that  it  is 
partly  concealed.  It  should  stand  out  at  least  half 
its  thickness. 

engaged-wheels,  s.  pL 

Mech. ;  Wheels  which  are  in  gear  with  each  other, 
the  driver  being  the  engaging  wheel,  and  the  fol- 
lower the  engaged  wheel. 

*en-ga£  -ed-lJS  adv.  [English  engaged, ;-///•]  As 
engaged  or  attached  to  OIK-  .side  ;  with  attachment, 
earnestness,  or  bin-. 

*en-ga&  -ed-neast  s,  [Eng.  engaged;  •ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  engaged ;  attachment  to  or 
zeal  for  a  side. 

en-ga  ge-ment,  s.    [From  engage,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  engaging,  binding,  or  pledging  to 
any  act  or  liability. 

2.  That  to  which  a  person  is  bound  or  pledged;  an 
obligation ;  a  liability ;  a  contract.    [II.  1.] 

"If  the  superior  officers  prevailed  they  would  be  able 
to  make  good  their  engagement." — Lndlvtc;  Memoirs,  i.  186. 

3.  (Specif.):  Applied  to  a  promise  or  pledge  of 
marriage. 

*4.    An  obligation,  motive,  reason,  or  ground. 
"This  is  the  greatest  engagement  not  to  forfeit  an  oppor- 
tunity."— Hammond. 

5.  An  occupation,  employment,  or  affair  of  busi- 
ness ;  work  to  be  done. 

"  To  rise  from  timely  sleep,  and  meet  the  day 
With  no  engagement." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

6.  Employment  or  occupation  of  time  or  attention ; 
application  to  any  work  ;  exercise,  practice. 

"  Play,  either  by  our  too  constant  ortoo  long  engagement 
in  it,  becomes  like  an  employment." — Koyers. 

7.  The  act  of  engaging,  hiring,  or  employing  for 
any  work  or  duty. 

8.  The  state  of  being  engaged,  hired,  or  employed. 

9.  An  enterprise  embarked  in. 

"  All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

*10.  Adherence  or  partiality  to  a  cause  or  side; 
bias,  prejudice. 

' '  This  practice  may  be  obvious  to  any  who  impartially, 
and  without  engagement,  is  at  the  pains  to  examine." — 
Swift. 

11.  A  fight,  a  battle,  a  conflict  between  two 
armies  or  fleets. 

"There  were  killed  in  this  engagement  36,776  men."— 
Faickes;  Sraham  Park,  note  8. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.  (pL):  The  contracts  entered  into  by  a 
trader  for  the  fulfillment  of  which  he  is  liable ;  the 
liabilities  of  a  trader. 

2.  Scot.  Hist. :  A  secret  treaty  made  atCarisbrook 
Castle  on  Dec.  27, 1647,  between  Charles  I.,  then  a 

Erisoner  there,  and  the  Earls  of  Lanark  and 
auderdale.  These  noblemen  engaged  to  raise  an 
army  in  Scotland  to  aid  His  Majesty  in  recovering 
the  throne,  and  he  promised  to  confirm  Presby- 
terian Church  government  for  three  years,  till  an 
assembly  of  divines,  assisted  by  twenty  commis- 
sioners of  his  nomination,  should  decide  on  a  form 
of  church  government  most  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God.  He  also  promised  to  surnress  all  heresy 
and  schism.  The  majority  of  the  Church  and  peo- 
ple of  Scotland,  then  strongly  Presbyterian,  were 
at  the  time  Covenanters,  and,  with  some  exceptions, 
held  aloof  from  the  Engagement  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  General  Assembly  of  1648.  In  the 
^ame  year  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  led  an  army  of 
' '  Engagers,"  as  they  were  called,  into  England,  was 
defeated  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  died  on  the 
scaffold.  When  the  news  of  his  discomfiture  reached 
Scotland,  someof  the  Covenanting  party,  led  by  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle,  and  the  Earls  of  Cassilis,  Eglin- 
ton,  and  Loudon,  took  arms,  overthrew  the  existing 
government  in  Edinburgh,  and  undertook  the 
administration  in  its  stead.  This  successful  exploit 
was  known  as  the  Whigamores*  Raid.  Afterward 
they  took  steps  to  convince  Cromwell  that  they  had 
not  subscribed  the  Engagement,  or  had  to  do  with 
the  recent  expedition  into  England,  thus  averting 
hostilities  with  the  great  English  military  leader 
for  a  time. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  engagement  and  bat- 
tle, pee  BATTLE  ;  for  that  between  engagement  and 
liusinesSi  see  BUSINESS  ;  for  that  between  engage* 
ment  andpronu'se,  see  PROMISE. 

€n~ga|f'-Sr(  s.    [Eng.  engag(e);  -€r.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  binds  or  pledges  himself ;  a  surety. 
"Several    sufficient    citizens    were    engagers,"  — Wood: 

Athencs  Oxon.,  IfAvenant. 

2.  One  who  engages  or  takes  part  in  any  business 
or  operation. 

"Rash  motions  have  lost  noble  enterprises  and  their 
engagers."—  Waterhouse;  Apol.  for  Learn.  (1653),  p.  125. 


engender 

3,  One  who  engages,  hire?,  or  employs  another 
for  any  work  or  duty ;  an  employer. 

II.  Scot.  Hist. :  Onoof  tin-  supporters  of  the  troaty 
known  as  the  "  Engagement "  (q.v.). 

en-ga&'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ENGAGE,  t'.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjri't;  r,  : 

1.  Ordt  Lang.:  Winning,  pleasing,  attractive  (ap- 
plied to  manners  or  address). 

2.  Mech.:  [ENGAGING-WHEEL.] 
engaging- wheel,  s. 
Mech.:  [ENGAGED-WHEELS.] 

engaging  and  disengaging  machinery. 

Much.:  That  kind  of  machinery  in  which  one 
part  is  alternately  attached  to  and  detached  from 
another,  as  occasion  may  require. 

en-gag -Ing-lf,  arh:  [Eng.  engaging;  -ly.]  In 
an  engaging,  winning,  or  attractive  manner ;  so  as 
to  attract. 

en-gafc -Ing-ness,  s.  fEug.  engaging;  -ncss.1 
The  quality  of  being  engaging,  pleasing,  or  attract- 
ive ;  attractiveness,  pleasiugncss. 

engine  dynamos,  s. 

An  invention  for  generating  electricity  without 
friction.  Up  to  1894,  the  most  economical  method 
of  producingelectricitywas  through  the  well-known 
dynamo,  a  steam-engine  to  drive  it,  a  boiler  to  sup- 
ply the  engine  with  steam,  and  the  furnace  to  heat 
the  boiler. 

It  had  long  been  recognized  by  electricians  and 
others,  that  if  one,  or  possibly  two,  of  these  features 
in  the  production  of  electricity  could  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  same  amount  of  electricity  obtained, 
a  large  saving  not  only  in  the  first  cost  of  the  appa- 
ratus, but  also  in  the  cost  of  production  would  be 
effected.  To  that  end  many  attempts  were  made, 
and  much  work  and  time  expended  in  efforts  to 
generate  electricity  direct  from  heat,  thus  leaving 
out  the  boiler  and  the  eupiue.  This  plan,  however, 
which  was  called  the  thermo-battery,  did  not  prove 
a  success,  as  the  cost  of  generating  was  higher  even 
than  by  the  former  method.  Mr.  Nicola  Tesla,  the 
inventor  of  the  engine-dynamo,  attacked  the  prob- 
lem from  another  standpoint  and  in  another  direc- 
tion. He  retained  the  furnace  and  the  boiler,  but 
constructed  an  apparatus  which  combined  an  engine 
and  dyuamo.  This  engine-dynamo  has  hardly  one 
of  the  features  which  distinguish  an  engine.  There 
are  no  fly-wheels,  piston,  crank-shaft,  belts,  or  the 
heavy  ironframe visible.  In fact.themachinehas  the 
appearance  of  a  dynamo  with  a  steam-pipe  directly 
connected  to  it.  Mr.  Tesla's  own  explanation  of 
this  device  is  to  the  effect  that  the  steam  is  used  to 
create  a  vibrating  motion  of  certain  mechanism  (in 
a  cylinder)  which  separates  so  as  to  cut  the  lines  of 
magnet  force  of  the  large  field  magnets  in  the  appa- 
ratus, thus  creating  electricity.  It  is  pointed  out 
Uiat  by  this  method  several  important  advantages 
are  gained,  viz :— the  absence  of  a  costly  engine ;  the 
entire  absence  of  friction,  and  what  is  of  much 
higher  importance,  the  generation  of  electricity  at 
about  one-half  the  cost  of  former  methods.  These 
claims  have  been  verified  by  the  operation  of  ma- 
chines that  have  been  made  and  tested.  [ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC ENGINE.  J 

*8n-gal  -lant,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gallant 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  a  gallant  or  fine  fellow  of. 

'en-gaol',  *en-Jail ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
gaol  (q.  v.).j  To  throw  into  or  put  into  gaol ;  to  im- 
prison, to  confine,  to  shut  up. 


h.).J    To  confuse  or  confound;  to  throw  into 


*en-gar  -boll,  f.  t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  garhnit 
(q.  v.).]    To  confuse 
disorder ;  to  disturb. 

*Sn-gar  -land,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  garland 
(q.  v.).]  To  surround  or  crown  with  a  garland. 

*5n-gar  -rl-§6n,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  garri- 
son (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  furnish  with  a  garrison;  to  protect  or 
defend  with  a  garrison. 

2.  Fig. :  To  settle  or  plant  as  an  enemy  in  a  fort. 
*en-gas  -trl-mf  th,  *en-gas'-tr6-mlth,  s.    [dr. 

en=in ;  gaster  (geuit.  gaftros)  —  ti\e  belly,  and  muthos 
=  a  word,  speech.]    A  ventriloquist. 

en-ggl-hard  -VL-q,  (ortlasshl),s.  [Named  after 
a  Dutch  governor  of  the  N.  W.  part  of  Java.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Juglandacese.  It  consists  of  very 
resinous  trees.  Engelhardtia  spicata  is  a  large  tree, 
200  feet  high,  the  trunk  of  which,  in  Java,  is  cross- 
cut into  cart-wheels. 

?n-*en  -dSr,  *en-gen-dren,  *ln-gen-der,  v.  t. 
&  ?'.  TFr.  engendrer,  from  Lat.  ingenero—to  pro- 
duce, to  generate :  en,  and  genera— to  breed;  genus 
(genit. generis)  =  a  race,  a  brood;  Sp.  enyendrar; 
Ital.  ingenerare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  beget  between  the  different  sexes. 

"Beth,  Adames  sone,  eitthen  was  engfndrtdf." 

P.  I'.uwman,  y.  17fl. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fail,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     sfin;     mute,     cub,    cttre,    unite,     ciir,     rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,     ce  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


engenderer 
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2   To  hoar,  to  bring  forth. 

"  O  error,  soon  conceived, 
Thou  never  eoinest  unto  a  happy  birth, 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engendered  thee." 

Shttkesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  v.  3. 

3.  To  beget,  to  give  birth  to. 

"  This  bastard  love  is  engendered  betwixt  lust  and  idle- 
ness." — Sidney:  Ari'<i'l/«. 

4.  To  produce,  to  cause,  to  originate,  to  beget,  to 
breed. 

"The  disputes  engendered  by  the  most  extensive  confis- 
cation thtit  ever  took  place  in  Europe." — Macaulay.  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

5.  To  be  the  cause  of,  to  produce. 

"  Al  so  siker  as  cold  engendredth  hayl." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,047. 

6.  To  conceive,  to  originate,  to  start. 
"When  straight  another  new  conspiracy 

(As  if  it  were  a  certain  successor 
Allyed  to  this),  engendered  in  the  north, 
Is  by  the  Archbishop  Scroope  with  power  brought 
forth."  Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iv.  73. 

B.  Intransitive: 

come  into  existence. 

"He  knew  the  cause  of  every  maladye, 
Were  it  of  cold,  or  hete,  or  moyst,  or  drye, 
And  where  thei  engendrid,  and  of  what  humor." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  421-3. 

*2.  To  meet  in  sexual  intercourse ;  to  come  to- 
gether. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  engender  and  to 
breed,  see  BREED. 

en-&en -dSr-er,  *in-gen-der-er,  s.    [Eng.  en- 
gender; -er.]    One  who  or  that  which  engenders, 
"The  ingenderers  and  ingendered." 

Davies.   Wlttes  Pilgrimage,  sign.  O.  i. 

*en-gen'-drure,  s.  [O.  Fr.J  The  act  of  beget- 
ting or  generation. 

*en-£en-y\  s,  [Lat.  ingenium.]  [ENGINE,  s.] 
Ingenuity,  invention,  mechanical  skill. 

*en-gUd',  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gild  (q.  v.)-] 
To  gild,  to  brighten,  to  make  brilliant. 


TT  The  various  forms  of  engines  intended  for  par-  period,  whenever  extensive  drainage  or  waterworks 

ticular  or  special  purposes  will  be  found  under  were  undertaken,  recourse  was  generally  had  to  the 

their  several  heads  :  as  Caloric-engine,  Calculating-  Dutch.  The  case,  is  very  different  now.  A  demand 

engine.  Steam-engine.  *fec.  for  this  profession  has  been  created  in  this  country 

B  -\ftfn1i  •  Of  or  nertainintr  to  an  engine  of  late  years  by  the  extraordinary  development  of 

our  system  of  internal  communication,  as  well  as 

engine-Dearer,  s.  by  the  application  of  strum  to  the  purposes  of  our 

Shi)i-?mihl.:  One  of  the  sleepers  or  pieces  of  tim-  manufactures.  A  Civil  Engineer  should  have  such 

her  placed  between  the  keelson  in  a  steamer  and  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  as  will  enable  him  to 

the  boilers  of  the  engines,  to  form  a  proper  seat  for  investigate  as  well  as  to  apply  tho  rules  laid  down 

tho  boilers  and  machinery.  by  writers  on  those  branches  of  the  mixed  sciences 

engine-driver,*.    An  engineer;  one  who  drives 

gine.    (English.)    [ENGINEER.] 

engine-furnace, 
steam-engine  boiler. 

engine-! 

having  a  c 

of  a  machi 

engine-man,  s.    An  engine-driver.  members  of  tho  pr<  >fession  devote  themselves  to  one 

engine-Sized  «.    Applied  to  paper  sized  by  a  or  other  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  branch.    Thus 

machine,  and  not  while  In  the  pulp,  in  a  tub.  we    have    gas-engineers,    sanitary-engineers,    ana 


with  all  tho  bra 

A  furnace  appertaining  to  a    should  be  able „, —  

stand  tho  principles  of  projection  upon  which  all 


ranches  of  natural  philosophy.     Ho 
B  to  draw  neatly,  and  should  under- 


engine-turning,    ..     A  system   of   ornamental 
Caused'    °r  Produced<  to    turnfng  done  by  nfeans  of  a  rose-engine  lathe,  and 


__,  _Jie  nature  of  whose  duties  is  sufficiently 

The  Mechanical  Engineer  is  one  who  is  efficient 
in  the  invention,  contrivance,  and  adjustment  of  all 
kinds  of  machinery;  who  is  acquainted  with  the 

steam  and  of  the  engine  in  all  its  modifications, 
and  the  uses  to  which  this  motive  power  is  applied  : 
he  should  also  bo  duly  acquainted  with  mill-work 
of  the  several  kinds,  whetuer  impelled  by  strain. 
water,  or  wind. 


commonly  seen  on  the  outside  of  watch-cases, 
en'-glne,  v.  t.    [ENGINE,  *.] 

*1.  To  torture  by  means  of  or  in  an  engine ;  to  rack. 
"  A  softe  bed  of  large  space 
They  hadde  made,  and  encorteined, 
Where  she  was  afterward  engined." 

Oower:  C.  A.,  i, 
*2.  To  assault,  to  batter. 

"Professed  enemies  to  engine  and  batter  our  walk." — 
Adams.-  Works,  i.  29. 
3.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  engines. 

en-&I-neer,  *en-gln-er,   *en-gyn-eor,    en- 
tyn-eour,  8.    [Eog.  engine;  -er,'  O.  Fr.  enginier;    architecture,  enginery,  or  navigation."— Milton:  On  Edit- 


e*n  fcln-er-y4,  *en-gin-rye,  *en-gin-ry,  .s.  [Eng. 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  managing  engines  of  war. 
"They  may  descend  in  mathematics  to  fortification, 


en  -gine,*en-gln,*en-gyn,*en-gyne,*in-gine,    ehoiy,  p. 


fyn-ec__,  _.    „ 
r.  ingenieur.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  A  person  of  genius  or  ingenuity. 
"He  is  a  good  engineer  that  alone  can  make  an  instru- 
ment to  get  preferment." — Burton:  Anatomy  of  Sfelan- 


8.  &  a.  [Fr.  engin,  from  Lat.  ingenium=  (1)  genius, 
(2)  an  invention  ;  O.  Sp.  enqeilo;  Sp.  ingenio;  Port. 
engenho;  Ital.  ingegno.]  [INGENIOUS.]  [LOCOMO- 
TIVE. J 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language; 

*1.  Innate  or  natural  ability  ;  talent,  genius. 
"Virgil  won  the  bays, 

And  past  them  all  for  deep  engine,  and  made  them  all 
to  gaze 

Upon  the  books  he  made."  C.  Churchill. 

*2.  Skill,  understanding. 

"If  any  vertue  in  thee  be 
To  tell  all  my  dreme  aright, 
Now  kith  thy  engin  and  thy  mi^ht." 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame. 

Ingenuity,  inventiveness. 

•'The  women  were  of  gret  engyne." 

Uvteer.  C.  A.,  iv. 

.,  A  military  machine  for  casting  stones,  batter- 
ing down  walls,  setting  fire  to  castles,  &c. 

"Oh  that  stage  amidde  ordeynt  he  gunnes  grete 
And  other  engynst  y-hidde,  wilde  fyr  to  cast  and 
schete."  Sir  ferumbras,  8166. 

5.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

6.  A  machine  for  raising  and  pouring  water  on 
burning  houses ;  a  fire-engine. 

*7.  An  instrument  constructed  with  skill. 
'*  Just  then  Clarissa  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 

A  two-edged  weapon  from  her  shining  case    .    .    . 

He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence,  and  extends 

The  little  engine  on  his  fingers'  ends." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  121-32. 

*8.  A  gin,  a  trap. 

"The  hidden  engines  and  the  snares." 

Quarles.-  Emblems,  iii.  9. 
*9.  The  rack  ;  an  instrument  of  torture. 
"Their  souls  shot  through  with  adders,  torn  on  engines.1' 
Be.au.rn.  &Flet.:  Xight-U'alker,  iv. 

10.  Any  means  used  to  effect  or  bring  to  pass  any 
purpose ;  usually  in  an  evil  sense. 


*2.  One  who  has  the  management  of,  and  under- 
stands the  working  of  engines  of  war. 
"TheAmyrnl  made  his  engyneour  the  engryns  to  sette 
and  bend."  Sir  Ferumbr<i$,  322. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  It  may  not  throw  its  waters  into  so  great  a  variety  of 
forms  as  the  artificial  fountain  of  the  engineer." — Knux; 
Winter  Evenings;  Even.  3. 

4.  One  who  manages  or  attends  to  an  engine ;  an 
engine  driver. 

5.  One  who  manages  or  carries  through  any  bust- 
ness  or  enterprise. 

"  Proceeded  on  with  no  less  art, 
My  tongue  was  engineer." 

Suckling:  'Tia  .Vow. 

II.  One  who  is  skilled  in  either  of  the  branches  of 
engineering,  military,  mechanical,  or  civil.  [EN- 
GINEERING,] 

en-&I-neer  (  v.  t,    [ENGINEER,  s.] 

1.  To  direct  or  carry  out  as  an  engineer  the  forma- 
tion or  execution  of ;  to  perform  the  duties  or  part 
of  an  engineer  in  respect  of. 

*2.  To  ply,  to  work  upon,  to  use  skill  or  ingenuity 
with. 

"  Unless  we  engineered  him  with  question  after  question, 


2.  Engines  of  war;  artillery. 

"  Not  distant  far,  with  heavy  pace,  the  foe, 
Approaching  gross  and  huge  in  hollow  cube, 
Training  his  devilish  enginery." 

Milton;  P.  L,,  vi.  551-3. 

3.  Thunder. 

"All '.the  dreadful  enginery  of  heaven  seemed  collecting? 
its  forces."— Mrs.  Carter:  Letters,  iv.  223. 

4.  Artful  contrivances  or  devices;  machinations. 
"Thefraudful  enginery  of  Home." — Shcnntone. 

5.  Mechanism,  machinery,  internal  structure  or 
arrangement. 

"The  enginery  of  the  English  language  is  too  near  for 
distinct  vision." — Marsh:  Led.  on  Eng.  Language. 

*6n  -&In-OUS,  *in-gln-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  ingenioeita.l 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  engine. 

2.  Ingenious,  inventive,  clever,  skillful. 
*en-glrd  ,  r.  t.    fPref.  en,  find  Eng.  gird  (q.  v.).] 

To  encircle,  to  surround,  to  encompass. 

*en-glr'-dle,  r.  t.  &,  i.     [Pref.  en.  and  Eog.  girdle 
(q.v.).J 

A.  Trans.:  To  surround  a.^  with  a  girdle,  to  en- 
circle. 

"  A  fine  hordure  circularly  led     .     .     . 
That  ae  u  zone  the  waist  engirdled." 

D  ray  ton ;  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  vi. 

B.  Intrants,:  To  form  a  circle  round,  to  encircle. 
"With  hideouB  grasp  the  skies  engirdle  ronnd." 

Glorcr:  On  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 


*3.  To  guide,  conduct,  or  manage  by  ingenuity 
and  tact,  to  carry  through  against  or  over  obsta- 
cles :  as,  to  engineer  a  Bill  through  Congress. 


-£I-SC6pe,  s.  [Gr.  e?ig.ys=near,  and  sloped— 
to  view,  to  see.]  A  reflecting  microscope,  invented 
by  Amici,  in  which  the  image  is  viewed  at  a  side 


w  _  ..      ,     v  .  c  I-TTI  -i        IJV    J-i.lUlX.-l)   111     VV  I  111;  11      111U     Illl.lf-''-    IB     VAOVTDU     Ul      -I       .nrt- 

en-gl-neer-Ing.pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [ENGINEER,  r.]    ajcrture  in  the  tube,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 


A.  Aspr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 


Newtonian  telescope. 


B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  art  or  science  of  an  *§n-glad',  v.  t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  glad  (q.  v.).] 
engineer ;  planned,  directed,  or  carried  out  by  an  To  make  glad  or  cheerful ;  to  gladden,  to  cheer, 
engineer.  *en-glad  -dened,  a.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  9fnd- 

C.  As  subst.:  The  art  or  science  of  constructing  dened  (q-  v.).]    Gladdened,  made  glad,  or  cheerful. 
engines  and  machines,  and  of  planning  ~~ 


of  the  science  which  is  connected  with  the  planning. 


, 

Prayer  must  be  divine  and  heavenly,  which  the  devil    construction,  and  maintenance  of  fortifications,  the 
ll  his  enines  no  violentl     ooseth.  -Dua: 


with   all    his   engines    so   violently   opposeth."— Duppa 
Rules  for  Devotion. 

11.  An  agent,  a  tool,  a  means  acting  for  another. 
"  [They]  had  th'  especial  engines  been,  to  rear 
His  fortunes  up  unto  the  state  they  were." 


defense  or  attack  of  places  in  war,  the  construction 


en-glan  te"  (an-glan  -tS),  a.    [Fr.] 

'Her.:  Bearing  acorns  or  similar  glands. 

*§n  -gle,  *en  ghle,  s.     [INGLE.]     A  favorite,  a 


UL'iense  or  auauK  01  pi;u  ('fs  m  war,  me  CUIIMIUCHUU  ^      i- 

of  such  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  for  military  darling,  a  paramour. 

posts,  the  surveying  of  a  country  for  military  opera-  Eng  -llsh,  *Eng-lislie,  *Eng-leis  (Eng  as  ing) , 

tions,  &c.    The  duties  of  the  Marine  or  Naval  Engi-  a.&s.    I  A.  S.   JEnqlisc,  Englisc,  from  tho  Angles, 

neer  embrace  works  partly  of  a  military  and  partly  one  of  tho  three  chief  Germanic  tribes  who  settled 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iv.  16.       of  a  naval  character.    To  him  fall  the  planning  in  England  and  conquered  it  from  the  Celtic  in- 

II.  Mech. :    A    machine    of    complicated    parts    and  construction  of  vessels  of  war,  and  of  various  habitants.     Of    these  three,  the  Jutes,  were  not 

which  acts  automatically    both  as   to  power  and    engines  of  war,  as  torpedoes,  &c.  numerous.    The  Saxons  and  the  Ancles  were  so,  es- 

operation.    It  is  distinct  from  a  machine,  the  motor       Civil  Engineering,  the  most  extensive  branch  of  pecially  the  Saxons,  yet  on  account  of  some  supen- 

of  which  is  distinct  from  tho  opera  tor;  and  from  a    the  four,  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  England  ority,  probably  of  a  moral  kind,  the  Angles  ulti- 

tool,  which  is  propelled  and  operated  by  one  person,    about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.    Before  that  mately  gave  their  name  to  the  country.   It  was  first 

Mil,    bfiy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     $ell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;  sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.    ph  =3rr. 

-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  sh-un;      -tlon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,  -sious  =  sfcus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


English-architecture 

called  England  in  or  about  the  year  StRt.  by  Egbert, 
kingof  Wessex,  after  he  had  united  the  disjointed 
kingdoms,  commonly  called  the  Heptarchy,  under 
one  scepter.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  England  or  its  inhabitants. 

2.  ^yI•itten  in  the  English  language. 

•i.  Characteristic  of  or  proper  to  an  Englishman. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1,  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  (PI.}:  Tho  people   of  England:   more   widely 
intended  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
tli  i -at  Britain. 

"The  world  stands  in  admiration  of  the  capacity  and 
dootbleness  of  the  English.1'— Howell:  Letters,  iv.  47. 

2.  The  language  of  the  people  of  England.    [Exo- 
u«ti  LANGUAGE.] 

"I  can  speak  English,  my  lord,  HS  well  an  you."— 
.sViuJkesp..-  Henry  IV. t  Ft.  I.,  ii.  4. 

II.  Print.:  A  size  of  type  between  Great  Primer 
and  Pica,  of  14-point  body. 

English  architecture,  s.  [ARCHITECTURE,  DEC- 
ORATED, DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE,  GOTHIC,  PER- 
ITNUICULAB,  POINTED.] 

English  elm,  s.     Ulmus  campestris. 

English  language,  s.  Tho  English  language  is 
a  menfber  of  a  group  of  allied  languages,  to  which 
the  term  Teutonic  has  been  applied.  The  Teutons 
wore  a  German  tribe  conquered  by  the  Roman  gen- 
oral  M  arias ;  and  hence  the  terms  Teutonicus  and 
Tkeoticus  were  subsequently  applied  to  all  German- 
speaking  people,  and  the  Germans  still  call  their 
own  language  Deutsch,  of  which  Dutch  is  merely 
another  form.  [DuTCH-J  The  Teutonic  dialects 
form  three  groups:  (1)  The  Low  German,  (2)  The 
Scandinavian,  and  (3)  The  High  German.  The 
English  language  belongs  to  the  first  of  these 
rrouj>8,  as  do  also  the  Gothic,  Frisian,  Dutch, 
?'lemish,  and  Old  Saxon.  The  Teutonic  languages 
themselves  form  a  sub-division  of  the  European 
division  of  that  great  family  of  related  languages 
to  which  the  term  Indo-European  has  been  applied. 
The  English  language  is  closely  related  to  those 
dialects  still  spoken  on  the  northern  shores  and 
lowlands  of  Germany,  a  relationship  due  to  the 
immigration  of  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  other  Low 
German  tribes.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land were  Celts,  but  few  words  of  their  language 
still  survive:  such  are  basket,  bran,  breeches, clout, 
cruu,  crock,  &c.  The  Teutonic  invaders  consisted 
of  throe  tribes,  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes,  and  their 
first  appearance  in  this  country  was  in  A.  D.  449. 
In  process  of  time  they  drove  the  original  inhab- 
itants toward  the  mountainous  districts  of  Wales 
and  Scotland.  The  language  introduced  by  the 
Teutonic  invaders  »vas  an  inflected  language,  and 
free  from  admixture  of  foreign  elements.  But  the 
English  of  the  present  day,  which  is  a  direct  devel- 
opment of  tho  Anglo-Saxon,  has  lost  its  inflections, 
and.  has  adopted  words  freely  from  other  tongues. 
First  it  adopted  many  words  from  the  Roman  mis- 
sionaries, by  whom  the  island  was  converted  to 
Christianity  in  A.  D.  596.  Secondly,  a  large  num- 
ber wero  adopted  from  the  Northmen  of  Scandi- 
navia (the  Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Swedes),  who 
continually  made  attacks  on  the  coast  of  England, 
and  at  last,  in  A.  D.  1013,  became  the  ruling  power. 
These  words  are  numerous  in  old  northern  English 
literature,  and  in  northern  provincial  dialects.  A 
few  still  survive,  such  as  are,  till,  until,  bound,  busk, 


i 


became  the  language  of  the  court,  of  the  nobUity, 
the  clergy,  and  of  literature,  and  continued  to  bo  so 
for  nearly  300  years  To  it  we  owe  most,  of  the 
terms  connected  with  feudalism  and  war,  the 
church^  the  law,  and  the  chase.  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter, writing  in  A.  D.  1297,  says:  "(The  lowerclas^es 
cling  to  English  and  to  their  native  tongue  yet.)" 
And  so  in  process  of  time,  when  the  two  nations 
coalesced,  the  language  of  the  majority  prevailed. 
In  A.  D.  1349,  Latin  ceased  to  be  taught  in  schools 
through  the  medium  of  French,  and  in  A.  D.  1362, 
the  pleadings  in  the  law  courts  were  directed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  be  for  the  future  conducted  in 
English.  But  the  English  of  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century  was  greatly  altered  from  that  of  the 
eleventh.  It  was  nolonger  aninflectedor  synthetic 
luuguage,  buthad  become,  through  the  influenceof 
the  Norman-French,  analytic;  that  is  to  say,  prepo- 
sitions and  auxiliaries  were  used  instead  of  inflec- 
tions  to  express  the  various  modifications  of  the 
idea  to  be  conveyed  by  any  word,  and  the  relations 
of  the  several  words  in  a  sentence  to  each  other. 
Tho  invention  of  printing,  the  revival  of  learning  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  increas- 
ing intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  tho  discov- 
ories  of  science,  have  all  tended  to  increase  the 
vocabulary  of  t^e  English  language  by  the^  intro- 
duction of  new  words. 


1656 

The  English  language.  u-iu£  the  term  in  it  widest 
acceptation,  may  he  divided  into  five  periods— viz. : 

1.  Fir-t     Period  A.  I).    4.TO-11UO. 

2.  S-i'imd       "  •'        Ilill  12.'K). 

3.  Third         "          "       1250-1350. 

4.  Fourth      "         "      ISTjO-lWU. 

5.  Fifth  "      Htiu-the  present  day. 

In  the  first  period  (called  also  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old 
English  i,  the.  language,  was  inflectional;  in  tlie. 
second  it  began  to  sliow  a  tendency  to  become 
analytic,  the  tendency  increasing  till  in  the  fourth 
I'l-rintl  inflections  had  virtually  disappeared.  Be- 
t'o re  the  Norman  conquest  there  were  two  dialects 
in  English,  a  southern  and  a  northern,  the  former 
of  which  was  t  lie  literary  language.  After  the  Con- 
quest dialects  became  much  more  marked,  so  that 
we  can  distinguish  three  great  varieties,  the  North- 
ern, the  Midland,  and  the  Southern,  distinguished 
from  aaob  other  by  various  grammatical  differ- 
ences. The  Midland  dialect  was  that  most  widely 
spread,  and  it  ultimately  became  the  standard 
language,  a  result  principally  due  to  the  influence 
of  Chaucer,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  Wycliffe,  Gower, 
and  others. 

English  maiden-hair,  *. 

But.:  Asplenfuiti  trictiomanes. 

English  mercury,  8. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Chenopodium  bonus  Itenricus.  It 
is  used  as  a  pot-herb.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  any  species  of  the  Euphorbiaceous  genus  Mer- 
cnrialis  (q.  v.). 

English  sea-grape, «. 

Bot.:  Salicornia  herbacea.    (Lyte.'j 

English  treacle,  .-•. 

But. :  Alliaria  offlcinalis.    (Britten  A  Holland.) 

Eng  -Hsn  (Eng  as  Ing),  v.  t.    (ENGLISH,  a.]    To 
translate  or  render  into  the  English  language. 
"  Lucretius  EnyHshedf  'Twas  a  work  might  shake 
The  power  of  English  verse  to  undertake.'' 

Otway:  To  Mr.  Creech. 

*Eng  -llsh-a-ble  (Eng  as  Ing) ,  a.  [Eng.  English, 
y. ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  translated  or  rendered 
into  the  English  language. 

Eng  -llBh-man,  (Eng  as  ing),  s.  [Eng.  English, 
a.,  and  man.]  A  native  or  naturalized  inhabitant 
of  England. 

Englishman's  foot,  .-•. 

Bot. :  Plantago  major. 

Eng'-llsh-ry'  (Eng  as  Ing),  s.  [Eng.  English,  a. ; 
•ry.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  an  Englishman. 

2.  A  colony  or  settlement  of  Englishmen.    (Spe- 
cifically applied  to  the  settlements  of  the  English  in 
Ireland.) 

"The  principal  strongholds  of  the  Englishry  during; 
this  evil  time  were  Knniskillen  and  Londonderry."  — Mit- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

gng-lls-let,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Her. :  An  escutcheon  of  pretense. 

en -gloom  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  e«,  and  Eng.  gloom  (q.  v.).] 
To  make  or  render  gloomy. 

*en-glue  ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  engluer.]  To  join,  shut,  or 
close  very  fast  or  tightly. 

en-glut ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  engloutir,  from  Lat.  glutio= 
to  swallow.] 

1.  To  swaflow,  to  gulp  down. 

"  How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves  and  peasants 
This  night  englutted."  Shakesp.:  Ttmon,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  swallow  up,  to  exceed. 

"  My  particular  grief 
Englttta  and  swallows  other  sorrows." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  8. 

3.  To  fill  to  overflowing,  to  glut,  to  choke. 

"  Those  grieved  minds  which  choler  did  englut." 

Spenner:  I'.  Q.,  II.  ii.  28. 

en-glut  -Ing,  s.  [Perhaps  for  engluing  or  enlut- 
iny.\  The  act  of  stopping  up  tightly. 

"  And  of  the  pottes  and  glasses  engluttng." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,234. 

*en-gb  re  (1),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gore,  v. 
(q.  vjl 

1.  To  gore,  to  pierce,  to  penetrate,  to  wound. 

2.  To  enrage,  to  infuriate,  to  goad. 

*en-gb  re  (2),  t'.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gore,  s. 
(q.  v.)  J  To  make  gory  or  bloody. 

Sn-gor'ge,  v.  t.  &.  i.  [Fr.  engarger,  from  gorge= 
the  throat  j  Ital.  ingorgiare;  liat.'ingurgito.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  swallow  up,  to  devour. 

"  Neither  doth  any  man,  after  he  hath  once  satisfied 
hunger,  engorge  superfluous  meats." — /'.  Holland:  Am- 
mitinun  Xarcellinus,  p.  237. 

2.  To  swallow  down,  to  suppress,  to  choke. 

"  Fraught  with  rancour  and  engorged  ire." 

Spenicr:  F.  «.,  I.  ii.  40. 


engrain 

B.  Intrants.:  To  eat  greedily,  to  devour. 

"Greedily  she  en<jnryetl  without  restraint." 

Ulltim:  I:  I...  ii.  791. 

Sn-gorged  ,  ;m.  /mi-,  or  a.    (KN-r.oitr.E.  I 

A.  Ati  /m.  }»{r. :    ^Ser  1 1n'  \  >T!>.  , 

B.  -4s  adject  in-  : 

1.  Ord.    Luiiij.:    Swallowed  with  greediness,  de- 
voured. 
'1.  Med.:  Filled  to  excess  with  blood ;  congested. 

en-gor  ge-ment,  s.    [Eng.  engonji-:  -menf.] 

1.  Ord.  Latuj.:  The  act  of  swallowing  or  devour- 
ing greedily. 

2.  Med.:  The  state  of  being  filled  to  excess  or 
congested  with  blood;  congestion. 

en-gorg'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ENGORGE.] 
A.  <fc  B.   --Is  pr.  par.  of  partirijt.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

\.  Onl.  Lniiij.:  The  act  of  swallowing  or  devour- 
ing greedily. 

'1.  Med.;  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  congested 
with  blood. 

en-gou  lee  lan-go  -16),  a.  [Fr.  engouler  =  to 
swallow.  I 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied 
to  bends,  crosses,  saltiers, 
&c.,  the  extremities  of  which 
enter  the  mouths  of  animals. 

*en-graff,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  graff  (q.  v.).J  To 
engraft. 

*en-graff  -ment,  s.  [  Eug. 
engraff ;  -ment.]  The  same 
as  ENGRAFTMENT  (q. v.).  Engoulfie. 

en-graft  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  graft  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  ingraft,  to  graft  on. 

"As  trees  by  human  skill  engrafted  bear 
The  juicy  fig,  smooth  plum,  or  racy  pear." 

Orlaii'l"  Fui'i"*".  lik.  nvii. 

2.  To  implant,  to  set  or  root  deeply. 

"1  make  uiy  love  rnyi-aft*d  to  this  store." 

.sVi'» ACS/I..   Bonnet  37. 

*en-graf  ta -tion,  ».  [English  engraft ;  -ation.] 
The  same  as  EXGKAFTMEXT  (q.  v.). 

*en-graft -mSnt,  *.  [Eng.  engraft; -men!.]  The 
act  of  engrafting ;  ingraftment. 

8n7grail',  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  engrder;  grtle  =  uail.] 
A.  Transit u-e : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  variegate;  to  spot  as  with 
hail. 

"  ^Eacides  then  shews 

A  long  lance,  and  ti  caldron,  new,  engrailed  with  twenty 
hues."  C/t«i>man .-  flower's  Iliad,  p.  326. 

2.  Her. :  To  indent  or  make  ragged  at  the  edges 
as  though  broken  with  hail ;  to  indent  in  curved 
lines. 

"Polwheel  beareth  a  saultier  engrailed." — Carew. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  form  an  edging  or  border ;  to  run 
in  a  waving  or  indented  line. 

Sn-grailed  ,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [ENORAIL.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Variegated,  spotted. 

2.  Having  an  indented  or  wavy  outline. 

"  Over  hills  with  peaky  tops  engrailed." 

Tennyson:  Palace  of  Art,  113. 

II.  Her.:  Indented  in  a  series  of  curves  with  the 
points  outward ;  applied  to  one  of  the  lines  of  par- 
tition, also  to  some  bends  and 
ordinaries. 

C.  As  substantive : 
Entom.:    The  name  of  two 

moths,  tribe  Geometers,  fam- 
ily ISoarmidee.  The  Engrailed 
is  Tephrosia  biundularia.  and 
the  Small  Engrailed  T.crepus- 
cularia.  (Newman.) 

en-grail  -ment,  s.  [Eng. 
engrail; -ment.']  Engrailed. 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:  The  ring  of 

dots  round  the  edge  of  a  medal,  coin,  &c. 

2.  Her. :  The  state  of  being  engrailed  or  indented 
in  curved  lines. 

Sn-grain  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  grain  (q.  v.).] 
[GEAIX,«.] 

•1.  To  dye  deep;  to  dye  in  grain;  to  give  a  deep, 
permanent,  or  enduring  color  to. 

"  Bee  thou  how  fresh  my  flowers  being  spread, 
Dyed  in  lilie  white  and  crimson  red, 
With  leaves  engrained  iu  lusty  green." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar  (Feb.). 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     mil,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wSrlt,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ta,    oe  =  S;     ey  =  a.      q\i  =  kw. 


engrand 


1657 


enhance 


2.  To  incorporate  with  the  texture  or  grain  of  the  character  of  an  art  about  1440;  the  first  impres-       7.  To  take  or  occupy  the  whole  of ;  to  absorb,  to 

anything.  ,«.,,-,  "">",  142).  Improved  by  Durer,  1471-1523;  by  Bewick,    monopolize. 

W,'  od  "to  grdn  PU         '"  llmtatl°n  °f  tU°  *ram  "'  17S>-  .  "  'Tis  just  that  God  should  not  be  dear 

woou ,  to  grain.  Engraving  on  a  lithographic  stone  19  effected  by  Where  self  eugrvatrt  all  the  thought." 

*en  grand  ,  r.  t.    [Prefix  en,  and  Englisli  yruntl  ''tcliiug-poiut,    diamond,   or  ruling-machine;    the  Rival. 

(q..  v.).J    To  make  great,  to  aggrandize.  Btyhu  of  the  latter  is  a  diamond.    There  are  two       8.  To  take  or  occupy  an  undue  amount  or  por- 

*engrap-ple,  r.  i.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ,,rappl<-  Tl'^t'  tho.  nrst  of  ?'hi?Ji  is  tlle  more  usual:  (1)     tion  of. 

i'u   v  i  I    fommie    to  close   to  ataunril  iitnloiit  Tle  sto"°  is  covered  with   a  gum   and  acid  mk- 

ouartera.  resisting  compound,  dried,  and  thedesign  scratched 

.  _  through  this  ground  to  such  a  deptli  merelj •  a-  to 

*en  grasp  ,  i-.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  j/rusp  (q.v.).J  expose  the  clean  stone.    The  stone  is  tlicu  oiled,  the 

To  grasp,  to  gripe,  to  seize  and  hold  fast.  engraved  portions  alone  absorbing  the  oil;  it  is 

en  grau    11s,  s.    [Gr.  eitugraulis=the  anchovy.]  afterward  washed  and  rolled  up.    The  printing  is, 

genus    of   fishes,    family   Clnpeidw.  h«wevervusiially  from  transfers,  from  the  engravo.1 


Snout  projoctingrmoutirope,;i,;g'backward"con:    "V'^fu  J?>  Tbe  8.ton.°  is  etched  through  a  ground 
sider-iHv  hevoml    tlm   eves-  n,,.i    °r  asphaltum ;  acid  is  applied  to  deepen  the  lines. 

^SWttSSIS^SStSSSi^SSfJKUSfl    ThSse.  ?r«."\ked:  tho  face  cleaned  Sir,  gummed. 


Too  long  hath  love  engrosaeil  Britannia's  stage, 
And  sunk  to  softness  all  our  tragic  ru^u." 

Tickell:  To  Mr.  Adaisun,  <»i  his  Tniy'ty  nfCato. 

*$.  To  seize,  to  extract.  4 

*'  If  out  of  those  inventions 

Which  flow  in  Athens,  thou  hast  here  engrossed 
Some  rarity  of  wit."          Ford'.  Broken  Heart,  iii.  3. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Official:  To  copy  out  in  a  largo,  distinct,  and 


and  hng.  grave,  v.  (q.    v.)    O.  Fr.  engraver;  Dut. 

y  raven = to  dig;  grave IVH —to  engrave;  Ger.  graben 

=to  dig,  engrave,  cut,  carve.] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally  ' 

1.  To  cut  with  a  chisel  or  graver;  to  cut  figures, 

letters,  &c.,  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

"Engrave  the  two    atones    with    the   names."— Exotlus 
xxviii.  11. 


•• 


"\\"ith  the  work  of  nn  engraver  in  stone,  like  the  en- 

pravtng*  of  a  signet,  shalt  thou  engrave  the  two  stones        1    To  bo  occupied  or  employed  in  engrossing,  or 
L6  nume>*  of  the  children  of  Israel."— ^w«in»xxvlii.    copying  in  a  large,  legible,  and  distinct  hand ;  to 

follow  or  practice  the  profession  of  an  engrosser. 
*2.  To  become  larger,  to  increase, 
en-gross -er,  s.    [Eng.  engross;  -er.] 


2.  That  which  is  engraved ;  an  engraved  plate,  &c. 
"It  appears  from  the  engravings  on  Aaron's  breast- 
plate."— H'arburtont  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  tj  5. 

3.  An  impression  taken  from  an  engraved  plate : 

»E«?t-    .  fair,  large  handT1" 

2.   To   cut,   picture,  or  represent,   as  ou    wood,          .*or   the    difference    between   engraving   and       2.  One  who  seizes  or  assumes  the  whole  or  an 
_i_i   i—    v.'..  i — !__'_.:»!.  _'          ._'  « .  '    picture,  see  PICTURE. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  engrosses  or  copies  documents  in  a 


engraving-machine,  s. 


undue  share  of  anything;  a  monopolizer. 
"Little  engrossers  of  delegated  power." — Knoxi  Spirit 


contactT'with  the  said  object  of  a  hardened  steel    staller. 
roller  beariu. 


ie  who  buys  up  the  whole  or  large 
commodity  to  sell  again ;  a  fore- 


.er  bearing  the  design  in  cameo.    This  system 
!  invented  oy  Jacob  Perkins,  and  was  first  adop- 


"Anew  sort  of  engrossers,  or  forestalled,  having  the 

p.    feeding  and  supplying  this  numerous  body  of  workmen 


cameo  on  the  mill,  by  rotation  in  contact  with  an 


*Sn-gra  ve  (2),  r.  t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  grave,  s.    f  certain  class  of  patterns  in  calico-printing,  is  per- 
(q.  v.)J  To  bury,  to  inter,  to  place  in  a  grave.  formed  by  a  diamond  etching-point  ou  the  varnished 


mutal,  <fec.,  by  carving  with  a  graver,  &c. 

"On  the  other  side  was  engraven  the  cross  and  the 
harp."— Ludloic:  Memoirs,  ii.  247. 
*3.  To  cut  in,  to  make  by  incision. 

"  Full  many  wounds  in  his  corrupted  flesh 

He  did  engrave."  Spenser:  f.  Q.,  III.  vii.  32. 

*4.  To  impress  deeply,  to  imprint. 

"  It  will  scarce  seem  possible,  thnt God  should  engrave     ted    in    bank-note     engraving.'       fTHAN~SFEBliifxa-    in 'he  woollen  manufactures,  out  of  their  warehouses,  set 
principles,  in  men  s  minds,  in  words  of  uncertain  »ignin-     MACHINE.]     The  process  for  obtaining  the  design  in    the  l'rlce  uPon  the  Poor  landholder."— £w*e. 

en-gross  -ment,  e.    [Eng.  engross ;  -ment.'] 

1.  The  act  of  engrossing  or  ap_propriating  things  in 
the  gross ;  exorbitant  appropriation  or  acquisition. 

"Those  hold  their  immoderate  engrossments  of  power 
and  favor  by  no  other  tenure  than  presumption." — Swift. 

2.  The  act  of  copying  out  in  large,  fair  characters ; 
as,  the  engrossment  of  a  deed. 

3.  The  state  of  being  engrossed,  or  having  the  at- 
tention wholly  taken  up  by  some  subject. 

.. „. „  —  „„,  ,,,,„„.„«,  ,.,    „„„   v.uv^  "In  the  engrossment  of  her  own  ardent  and  devoted 

en-gray  -er,  *.  [Eng.  engrave  (1) ;  -er.'}    One  who    Kraph,  but  provided  with  a  cutting  device  and  ma-  love.  -tj,r(u».    (og,lv,e.) 

i-!  ,-ki  tied  in  engraving ;  a  cutter  of  letters,  figures     "hmery  for  causing  pressure  upon  the  surface  to  be  *en-guard'  (it  silent).  *en-gard,  v.  t.    [Pref.  en, 

&C.,  in  wood,  stone,  &c.                                                      engraved,  so  as  to  produce  lines  similar  to  those  and  Eng.  guard  (q.  v.).J    To  guard,  to  defend,  to 

protect. 

ten  Sn-gfilf ,  *In-gfilf ,  v.  t.    [O.  Fr.  engolfer:  en= 

to  in,  and  golfe  =  a  gulf.]    To  swallow  up  or  absorb  as 

aggravate.  in  a  gulf, 

•en-gray ,-«r-y,  s.    [Eng.  engrave  (1) ;-,-,,.]    En-       *en-gregge    v    t       [O    Fr    enqregier=ta   make  en-gfilf -ment,  *in-gulf-ment,  s.    [Eng.  engulf; 

TK;  tne  worJi  of  an  engraver.                          heavy,  to  aggravate;  Low  Lat.  inqravio,  from  Lat.  -^entT]    An  absorption  or  swallowing  up  as  in  a 

en-grav'-Ing,  pr.par.,a.  &s.    [EN-GRAVE  (1  ),!•.]    «'».  intens.,  and  gra«i«=heavy.]    To  become  heavy  8<ilt  or  vortex. 

A.  A:  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.   adj. :  (See    the    oa '  to  press  upon'  en'-gf -scope,  s.    [ENQISCOPE.] 

*8n-griS  ve,  *en-greeve,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  -en,  *Sn-li&'-b!e,  *en-hab  -lie,  v.  t.    [ENABLE.] 

and  Eng  grieve  (q.  v.).]  *en-hab  -It,  v.  t.  &  i.    [INHABIT.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  grieve,  to  vex,  to  afflict,  to  distress.  Sn-hal  ae,  v.  t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  hals,  halse= 


vi-rh.) 

C.  As  substantive : 
1.  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  cutting  figures,  let- 


v^feeS^T^Sr^SraVelufinl^one:    O^J^™«^  To  hurt,  to  pain,  to  be  troublesome    ^^^^T^^'^^S 
some  in  relief,  some  in  intaglio.    Tho  hieroglyphics 


en-ha'-llis,  8    [Gr.  enalos,  the  same  as  enalios= 


art  are  also  of  great  antiquity.  The  art  of  engraving 
is  fairly  referable  to  three  divisions :  chalcography, 
or  plate-engraving ;  xylography, or  wood-engraving  • 
lithography,  or  stone-engraving.  (See  these  words.) 
Engraving  on  metal  originated  with  chasers  and 
inlayers.  This  art  is  very  ancient,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  suggested  the  sister  art  of  printing 
from  the  plates  thus  engraved.  In  taking  a  oast  in 
sulphur  of  some  engraved  church  ornaments,  it  is 
stated  that  a  Florentine  artist  named  Finiguerra, 
about  1440,  was  led  atlength  to  the  discovery  of  the 
value  of  plate-engraving  as  a  means  of  printing. 
Some  dust  and  charcoal  which  had  gathered  in  the 
lines  came  out  upon  the  sulphur  and  gave  an  unex- 
pected and  suggestive  effect.  Aquatint  engraving 
was  invented  by  Saint-Non.a  Frenclmian,  in  1662.  En- 
graving in  steel  (claimed  to  be  a  native  American  in-  grossed  to  our  siuht  vet 
ventiou)wasintroducedintoEnglandby Perkins, of  themselves."-K-o«o>i'-  A 
Philadelphia,  1819.  The  earliest  application  of  the 
wood-engraver's  art  was  in  cutting  blocks  for  play- 
ing-cards. French  writers  ascribe  it  to  the  time  of 
Charles  V.,  but  the  Germans  show  cards  of  the  date 
13UO,  and  the  Italians  claim  that  it.  originated  in 
Eavenna,  about  1285.  Engraving  on  wood  assumed 


1.  To  write  in  large  or  distinct  letters. 

"  Engrossed  was  it,  as  it  is  well  knowe, 
And  enrolled  onely  for  witnesse 
In  your  registers." 

Lt/dgate:  Siege  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 
*2.  To  make  gross  or  fat ;  to  fatten. 

"Not  sleeping  to  engrosse  his  idle  body, 
But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul." 

Shakesp.  •  Kichard  III.,  iii.  7. 
*3.  To  make  thick;  to  thicken. 
"  The  waves  thereof  feo  slow  and  sluggish  were, 
Engrossed  with  mud,  which  did  them  foul  agriese." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  46. 
*4.  To  increase  in  size  or  bulk. 
"Though    pillars,    by 


haunse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Prov.  enansar=to  further 
advance,  from  enans= before,  rather,  from  Lat.  in 
ante.  ( 


rchitecture. 
"5.  To  purchase  or  seize  in  the  gross. 

"  If  thou  engrossed  all  the  griefs  as  thine, 
Thou  robbest  me  of  a  moiety." 

Shakesp.:  All's  a'tlt,  iii.  2. 

tT.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 


A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  lift  or  raise  on  high  ;  to  raise  up. 
"Thei   him  ben  so  filled  aghen,   and  the  ground  en- 
haunced." — Maundeville,  p.  95. 

2.  To  raise  in  rank  or  position ;  to  elevate  or  exalt 
socially. 

"The  god  of  my  fader,  and  hym  y  shal  enhannce." — Wy- 
cliffe:  Exodus,  jcv.  2. 

3.  To  raise,  advance,  or  heighten  in  price ;  to  in- 
crease in  price. 

"  The  desire  of  money  is  every  where  the  same:  its  vent 
varies  very  little,  but  as  its  greater  scarcity  enhances  its 
price,  and  increases  the  scramble." — Locke. 

4.  To  increase,  to  make  greater  or  stronger;  to 
heighten. 

"  A  crystal  draught 

Pure  from  the  lees,  which  often  more  enhanced 
The  thirst."  Camper:  Task,  ii.  607-9. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  raised,  to  increase,  to  grow 
greater ;  to  swell  up. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?int.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -We,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


enhanced 

gn-hlnced',  pa.  par.&  a.    [EXHAXCE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  ailjt-ctire: 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:    Raised,    increased,    heightened, 
augmented. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  any  ordinary   when 
removed  from  its  proper  position  and  placed  higher 
up  in  the  field. 

Sn-han  96-ment,  s.    [Eng.  enhance;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  increasing,  or  raising,  as  in  price. 
"Their  yearly  rents  are  not  improved,  the  landlord? 

making  no  lees  gain  by  fines  than  by  enhancement  of 
rents.'  —Bacon:  Office  of  Alienation*. 

2.  The  state  of  being  increased,  augmented,   or 
raised ;  a  rise  or  increase,  as  in  price. 

"  This  enhancement  may  easily  be  proved  not  to  be 
owing  to  the  increase  of  taxes,  bat  to  uniform  increase 
of  consumption  and  of  money."— Burke:  Late  State  of  the 
Xation. 

3.  An  increasing,  heightening,  or  making  greater ; 
an  aggravation. 

"Jocular  slanders  have,  from  the  slightness  of  the 
temptation,  an  enhancement  of  guilt."— Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

8n-han-c6r,  *en-haun-sere,  s.  [English  en- 
hanc(e) ;  -er.] 

•1.  One  who  raises  or  exalts  socially. 

2.  One  who  enhances,  raises  or  increases,  as  in 
price. 

"  In  such  cases  we  must  be  so  affected  as  that  we  grudge 
to  ourselves  our  own  gain,  that  we  be  not  in  the  first  file 
of  enhancers." — Up.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience. 

*en-hap -pf,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  happy 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  happy  or  prosperous. 

•en-hat  -bor,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  harbor 
q.  v.).]  To  harbor  or  dwell  in ;  to  inhabit,  to  lodge 
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en-hy-drls,  *5n-hy-dr3.,  s.    [fir.  cnj/dros=liv- 
ing  in  water:  cn=in.  and  ?iyrfor=wator.] 

Z(>61.:  Sea-otter.  A  genus  of  carnivorous  mam- 
mals, family  Mustolidip ;  six  incisors  above,  four 
below,  tail  much  shorter  than  the  body,  no  anal 
scent-bags.  Fur  thick,  woolly.  Enhi/dm 
the  Sea-otter,  or  Sea-beaver,  is  found  in  the  regions 
bordering  the  North  Pacific  on  either  side.  These 
animals  are  killed  for  their  valuable  fur. 

en-hy  -drite,  «.    [Or.  enyclros=-with  water  in  it, 
holding  water;  suff.  -He  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

-I/in.:  A  generic  term   for    any  mineral  having 
water  within  its  cavities. 

en-hy  -drous,  a.    [ENHYDKITE.] 

Miner  a  logy  : 

1.  Properly:  Having  water  within  its  cavities,  as 
enhydroiis  quartz. 

2.  Less  properly :  Having  any  other  liquid  than 
water  within  its  cavities. 


I 

*Sn-har  -den,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  harden 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  hard,  to  harden,  to  encourage,  to 
embolden. 

*en  har-mo  -nl-an,  a.  [Gr.  enarmontos.]  The 
same  as  ENHARMONIC  (q.  v.) 

Sn-har-mon -Ic,  *en-har-mon-Iclt,  en-har- 
mon  iciue,  a.  <fe  s.  [Fr.  enharmonique,  from  _Gr. 
enarmonikos=in  harmony;  e»=in,  and  harmonia= 
harmony.] 

A.  .-Is  adjective: 

Music  : 

1.  One  of  the  three  genera  of  Greek  music,  the 
other  two  being  the  Diatonic  and  Chromatic. 

2.  Having  intervals  less  than  a  semitone ;  e.  g.,  an 
enharmonic  organ  or  harmonium  is  an  instrument 
having  more  than  twelve  divisions  in  the  octave, 
and  capable,  therefore,  of  producing  two  distinct 
sounds ;  when  on  the  ordinary  instrument  one  only 
exists,  as,  for  instance,   G.  sharp  and   A  flat.    An 
enharmonic  scale  is  one  containing  intervals  less 
than  a  semibreve. 

1  Enharmonic  Modulation:  A  change  as  to  nota- 
tion, but  not  as  to  sound.  (Stainer  A  Barrett.) 

"In  passing  from  one  song  to  another,  she  [Leonora 
BaroniJ  shews  sometimes  the  divisions  of  the  enharmonic 
and  chromatic  species  with  so  much  air  and  sweetness, 
that  every  hearer  is  ravished  with  that  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult mode  of  singing." — Warton. 

*B.  .48  subst. :  Enharmonic  music. 

t  Sn-har-mon  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  enharmonic;  -ai.] 

Music:  The  same  as  EXHABMOJJIC  (q.  v.). 

gn-har-m5n -Ic-al -1?,   adv.    [Eng.  enharmon- 

Music :  In  the  enharmonic  style  or  system ;  with 
perfect  intonation. 

Sn-har-mo  nl-on,  s.  [Gr.  enarmonion,  neut.  of 
enannonioa=in  harmony.] 

Music :  A  song  of  many  parts  in  harmony ;  enhar- 
monic music. 

*Sn-has  te,  t'.  t.  [Pref.  en,  andEng.  haste  (q.v.).] 
To  hasten,  to  hurry. 

•en-haunt ,  *en-haunte,  u.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  haunt  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  keep  company  or  associate  with. 

2.  To  practice,  to  exercise. 

•en-heart  -?n  (heart  as  hart),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  hearten  (q.  v.).]  To  encourage,  to  em- 
bolden, to  inspirit,  to  animate. 

*gn-hed  ge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  hedge 
(q.  v.).J  To  surround  or  enclose  with  a  hedge;  to 
hedge  in. 

*gn-her  -It-age  (age  as  Ig), «.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  heritage  (q.  v.).]  A  heritage,  an  inheritance. 

*en-hort',  *en-ort,  *en-hurte,  v.  i.  [O.  French 
enhorter,  from  Lat  enhortor.]  To  exhort,  to  encour- 
age. 

*en-hu  me,  v.  t.  [IXHUME.]  To  swallow  up,  to 
bury.  i  . 

*8n-hun'-g3r,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  hunger 
(q.v.).]  To  make  hungry 


£n-If,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  2},  called  also 
Epsilon  Pegasi. 

e-nlg'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ainigma  (genit.  ainigmatas) 
=a  dark  saying;  ainissomai=to  speak  in  riddles; 
ainos=&  tale.] 

1.  An  obscure,  dark,  doubtful,  or  ambiguous  say- 
ing or  question ;  a  riddle. 

"The  dark  enigma  will  allow 
A  meaning:  which,  if  well  I  understand. 
From  sacrilege  will  free  the  god's  command." 

Druden:  Ovi<l;  XettUNto*7>hoMa  i. 

2.  Anything  which  is  puzzling  or  inexplicable ;  a 
puzzle. 

"  But  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year, 
Will  make  the  dark  enigma  clear." 

Cotcper:  To  Lady  Austen. 

e-nlg-mat  -Ic,  e-nlg-mat  -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  ainin- 
juac1ifco8=speaking  in  riddles;  aininma=&  riddle; 
Fr.  fnigmatiqwe;  Sp.&  ItaU  enigmatical] 

1.  Obscure;    darkly  or   ambiguously    expressed; 
containing  or  resembling  an  enigma 
"Unlike  the  enigmatic  line, 

So  difficult  to  spell, 
Which  shook  Belshazzar  at  hie  wine, 

The  night  his  city  fell." 
Cowper:  Queen's  Visit  to  London,  March  17,  1789. 

6.  Obscure,  cloudy,  doubtful. 

"  Faith  here  is  the  assent  to  those  things  which  come  to 
ns  by  hearing,  and  are  so  believed  by  adherence,  or  dark 
enigmatical  knowledge,  but  hereafter  are  seen  or  knowa 
demonstratively." — Hammond. 

e-nlg-mat  -Ic-al-lf ,  adr.  [Eng.  enigmatical; 
-Itj.'}  In  an  enigmatic  manner;  obscurely,  darkly, 
ambiguously. 

"Homer  speaks  enigmatically,  and  intends  that  these 
monsters  are  merely  the  creation  of  poetry." — Broome. 

8-nIg'-ma-Ust,  «.  [Gr.  ainigmatistcs^a.  dealer 
or  speaker  in  riddles;  ainigma=a  riddle.]  A  maker 
or  dealer  in  enigmas ;  one  who  expresses  himself 
darkly  or  ambiguously. 

"That  I  may  deal  more  ingenuously  with  my  reader 
than  the  above-mentioned  entgmattst  has  done,  I  shall 
present  him  with  a  key  to  my  riddle." — Addison. 

8-nIg1  ma-tize,  r.  i.  [Gr.  ainigmatizomai,  from 
ainigma=&  riddle.]  To  speak  or  write  enigmati- 
cally or  ambiguously. 

e-nlg-m9.-tog-r9.-phf,  s.  [Gr.  ainigma=a  rid- 
dle, and  grapho=to  write.]  The  act  or  art  of  making 
or  of  solving  enigmas. 

g-nlg-ma-t8l  -o-gy',  s.  [Greek  ainigma  (genit. 
ainigmatos)  =  a  riddle,  and  logos= a  discourse.]  The 
same  as  ENIGMATOGBAPHY  (q.  v.). 

*en-I  Sle  (s  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  isle 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  an  island  of;  to  separate;  to 
sever ;  to  cut  off  or  away. 

*en-Jall',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  jail  (q..  v.).] 
To  imprison ;  to  confine ;  to  keep  under  restraint. 

8n-J6in'  (l),*en-Joyn  (l),*en-yoyn,  *ln-Jolne, 
r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  enjoindre,  from  en=in,  and  joindre= 
to  join ;  Lat.  injungo=to  join  into;  to  enjoin.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  lay  an  order  or  command  upon,  coupled 
with  admonition ;  to  put  an  injunction  upon ;  to 
admonish,  and  direct  with  authority.    (Said  of  the 
person.) 

2.  To  order,  to  command,  to  lay  or  impose  upon 
as  an  injunction.    (Said  of  the  thing.) 

"I  needs  must  by  all  meanes  fulfill 
This  penance  which  enjoyned  is  to  me." 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  80. 

II.  Late:  To  prohibit,  forbid,  or  restrain  by  an 
injunction  (q.  v.). 

B.  Intrant.:  To  bid,  to  command,  to  admonish, 
to  warn. 

"  It  endeavors  to  secure  every  man's  interest,  by  enjoin- 
ing that  truth  and  fidelity  be  invariably  preserved.'  — 
Tillotson. 


enkindle 

*8n-J6in  (2),  'enjoin  121,  r.t.  [Pref.  .«,  and 
Eug.  Join  iq.  v.).]  To  join  or  unite  together. 

enjoin  -er,  s.  [End.  enjoin  (1)  ;-er."\  One  who 
enjoins,  or  gives  injunction!. 

*en-j61n -ment,  «.  [Ene.  enjoin:  -tiunt.']  The 
act  of  enjoining ;  injunction,  command,  direction, 
order;  the  state  of  being  enjoined. 

en-Joy  ,  *en-]oye,  *en-yoy-en,  v.  t.&  i.    [Fr.  en 

=  in,  and  joc'e=joy.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  feel  a  pleasure  in ;  to  have  a  pleasing  sense 
or  perception  of ;  to  take  pleasure  or  delight  in. 

"Her  joyous  presence  and  sweet  company 
In  full  content  he  there  did  long  enjoy.' 

Sj:,',,.^,-:  F.  Q.,  I.  lii.  41. 

2.  To  have  the  possr-sicm.  use,  or  enjoyment  of; 
to  have,    hold,    or  occupy,  as  something  advan- 
tageous or  desirable. 

"The  Whigs  had,  under  Fraser's  administration,  r.t- 
Joyed  almost  as  entire  a  liberty  as  if  there  had  beeu  no 
censorship." — Mactinluy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  III. 

3.  To  gain,  to  obtain. 

"Wherein  it  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just, 
Ye  shall  enjoy  them." 

Sh«kiti>.:  Ilfin-ij  IV.,  Ft.  II. ,  iv.  1. 

4.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

"  So  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardor  to  enjoy  thee.1' 

Milton:  r.  L..  ix.  In.:: 

B.  Reflex.:  To  feel  pleasure;  to  take  enjoyment 
in  things ;  to  delight  one's  self ;  to  be  happy. 

"When  a  man  shall,  with  a  sober,  sedate,  diabolical 
rancor,  look  upon  and  enjoy  himself  in  the  si^ht  of  his 
neighbor's  sin  and  shame,  can  he  plead  the  instigation  of 
any  appetite  in  uaturer"—  £<>:it!t. 

*C.  Intram.:  To  feel  joy;  to   have   pleasure  or 

"Manye  schulen  enioge  in  His  natyuite."—  n'yrl iffr. 
Luke  i.  14. 

*en-jdy  ,  a.  [Exroi,  r.]  Joy,  happiness,  pleas- 
ure. 

en-Joy  -a -ble,  a.  [Eng.  enjoy;  -able A  Capable 
of  or  fit  for  being  enjoyed;  capable  of  affording 
enjoyment. 

"  The  evening  of  our  clays  is  generally  the  calmest  and 
the  most  enjoyable  of  them." — Pope:  Letters. 

en-joy '-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  enjoy;  -tr.l  One  who  en- 
joys, possesses,  or  has  the  benefit  of  anything. 

"The  unprofitable,  unworthy  enjoyen  of  them."— 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  2. 


1.  The  state  or  condition  of  enjoying ;  the  state  of 
possessing  or  having  anything  advantageous  or  de- 
sirable; fruition. 

"Who  is  there  does  not  sometimes  hazard  it  for  the  c»- 
Joyment  of  an  hour."—  Rambler,  No.  178. 

2.  That  which  is  enjoyed  or  affords  pleasure  or 
satisfaction. 

"To  despise  the  little  things  of  present  sense,  for  the 
hope  of  everlasting  enjoyment.*."—  Glnurill,  ser.  1. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enjoyment, 
fruition,  aadgratification:  " Fruition,  ham  fruor^o 
enjoy,  is  employed  only  for  the  act  of  enjoying;  we 
speak  either  of  the  enjoyment  of  any  pleasure,  or  of 
the  enjoyment  as  a  pleasure:  wo  speak  of  those 
pleasures  which  are  received  from  the  fruition,  in 
distinction  from  those  which  are  h  ad  in  expectation. 
The  enjoyment  is  either  corporeal  or  spiritual,  as 
the  enjoyment  of  music,  or  the  enjoyment  of  study, 
but  tho  fruition  of  eating,  or  any  other  sensible,  or 
at  least  external  object;  hope  intervenes  between 
the  desire  and  the  fruition,  (gratification,  from  the 
verb  to  gratify,  make  grateful  or  pleasant,  signifies 
either  the  act  of  giving  pleasure,  or  the  pleasure 
received.  Enjoi/ment  springs  from  every  object 
which  is  capable  of  yielding  pleasure ;  by  distinc- 
tion, however,  and  in  the  latter  seii-o.  from  moral 
and  rational  objects:  but  the  gratification,  whirli 
is  a  species  of  enjoymentAs  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses.  The  enjoyment  is  not  so 
vivid  as  the  gratif  ration:  the  gratification  is  not 
so  permanent  as  the  enjoyment.  Domestic  life  has 
its  peculiar  enjoyments;  brilliant  spectacles  afford 
gratification.  Our  capacity  for  enjoyment  depends 
upon  ourintellectual endowments ;  our  gratijicatio.i 
depends  upon  the  tone  of  our  feelings,  and  the 
nature  of  our  desires."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*Sn-ken  -nel,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  kennel 
(q.v.).]  To  shut  up  in  a  kennel. 

*8n-kSr  -nel,  ''•  '•    [Eng.,  &c.,  en,  and  kernel.] 

1.  To  form  into  a  kernel. 

2.  To  inclose  in  a  kernel. 

Sn-kln-dle,  »en-ken-dle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  kindle  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  kindle,  to  sot  on  fire,  to  set  alight. 

"Nor  let  us  extinguish  the  smoldering  flai,  but  enken- 
dle  it." — Udall:  Romans  xiii. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     •mldrt,     what,     fall,     father;     we.    wet.     here,     camel,    hgr     th«re;     pine     pit.    sire     sir      marine;   £_g 
or!     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh8,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Sy rian.     te,    « =  e;     ey  -  a.      qu  -  kw. 


enlace 
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enlivener 


II.  Figuratively: 

I,  To  kindle,  to  inflame. 

"And  in  my  breast  enkindle  virtue's  love." 

Wart  on:  Eclogue  v. 

*2.  To  excite,  to  inflame,  to  rouse  into  action. 
"  Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience, 
Which  seemed  too  much  enkindled." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  C(rsar,  ii.  1, 

*3.  To  incite  or  inflame  to  any  action. 

"That,  trusted  home, 
Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

*B.  Intrans.  •  To  take  fn-e ;  to  be  enkindled. 
*Sn-la  90,  v.  t.    [INLACE.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  lace  ;  to  bind  or  encircle  as  with 
lace ;  to  surround. 

2.  To  embrace,  to  clasp. 

3.  To  involve,  to  entangle. 

*5n-la  96-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enlace;  -ment.'}  The 
act  of  enlacing;  the  state  of  being  enfolded,  encir- 
cled, or  involved. 

*en-lan  -goftr,  *en-lan-gor,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  langour  (q.  v.).]  To  cause  to  pine  or  waste 
away ;  to  cause  to  fade. 

*£n-lap',  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  lap,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
To  involve,  to  cover  or  roll  up. 

*en-lard  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en*  and  Eng.  lard  (q.  v.).] 
To  dress  or  cover  with  lard ;  to  fatten. 

Sn-lar'&e,  v,  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  large 
(q.v.).J 

A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  make  large  or  greater  in  size,  quantity  or 
bulk :  to  expand  or  increase  in  bulk. 

2.  To  make  large  in  appearance ;  to  cause  to  ap- 
pear larger ;  to  magnify. 

"  In  luster  and  effect  like  glass 
Which  o'er  each  object  casting  various  dyes, 
Enlarges  some,  and  others  multiplies." 

Pope:  Temple  of  Fame,  132-4. 

3.  To  extend  in  limits  or  dimensions. 

"  Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water 
Which  never  ceases  to  enlarge  itself." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  T'/.,  Pt.  /.,  i.  2. 

4.  To  dilate;  to  expand;  to  extend  in  comprehen- 
sion. 

"  O  ye  Corinthians,  our  mouth  is  open  unto  you,  our 
tieart  is  enlarged," — 2  Corinthians,  vi.  11. 

5.  To  expand,  to  extend,  to  make  more  full ;  to 
amplify. 

"Rather  than  anything  shall  be  wanting  that  will 
despatch  him,  I  will  enlarge  my  testimony  against  him." 
— Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

6.  To  extend  to  more  uses  or  purposes. 

"It  hath  grown  from  no  other  root  than  only  a  desire 
o  enlarge  the  necessary  root  of  the  word  of  God," — 
EToofcer. 

*7.  To  give  free  vent  or  scope  to,  to  vent. 

"Though  she  appear  honest  to  me,  yet  at  other  places 
the  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far,  that  there  is  shrewd 
construction  made  of  her."—  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives. 
ii.  2. 

8.  To  set  free  from  confinement;  to  set  at  liberty. 

"A  guilty  sonl  enlarged, 
And  by  a  Savior's  death  discharged." 

Coirper.-  Olney  Hymns,  lix. 

*9.  To  state  at  large  or  fully ;  to  dilate  or  enlarge 
upon. 

"  In  my  tent  enlarge  your  griefs." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  2. 

*B.  Reflex.:  To  make  diffuse;  to  amplify,  to 
expatiate. 

"  I  will  enlarge  myself  no  further  to  you  at  this  time."— 
owell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  29. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  grow  larger ;  to  become  bigger ;  to  increase 
In  size  or  bulk. 

"  Where  Avon  shapes 
His  winding  way,  enlarging  as  it  flows." 

Jago:  Edgehill,  bk.  i. 

2.  To  dilate,  to  speak  or  write  at  length;  to  expati- 
ate ;  to  amplify. 

"This  is  a  theme  so  unpleasant,  I  delight  not  to  enlarge 
on  it;  rather  wish  the  memory  of  it  were  extinct."—  More, : 
Decay  of  Piety. 

*3.  To  exaggerate. 

"A  severe  critic  would  be  apt  to  think  I  enlarged  a  little, 
as  travelers  are  often  suspected  to  do."— Swift. 

,  4.  To  increase  in  capacity  or  comprehension ;  to 
increase  in  breadth  or  extent ;  to  expand. 

**  Great  objects  make 
Great  minds,  enlarging  as  their  views  enlarge." 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  1,064,  1,065. 
IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  enlarge^ 
r.o  extend,  and  to  increase :   "  We  speak  of  enlarging 
a  house,  a  room,  premises  or  boundaries  ;  of  increas- 
ing the  property,  the  army,  the  capital,  expense, 


Ac. ;  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  an  rmpire.  Wo 
say  the  hole  or  cavity  <>nl<i /•«/*•*.  the  head  or  bulk 
enlarges,  the  number  increases,  the  swelling,  inflam- 
mation, ami  tho  like,  inrrrtiHi •;  so  likewise  in  the 
figurative  SCUM',  tin- views,  the  prospects,  the  powers, 
the  ideas,  and  the  mind,  are  eiilnrtjed :  pain, 
pleasure,  hope,  fear,  anger,  or  kindness,  is 
hu'rt'dscd;  views,  prospects,  connections,  and  the 
like,  are  extended.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
en-lar&ed ,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [ENLARGE.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  larger,  greater  or  bigger;  increased  in 
bulk  or  dimensions. 

2.  Not  narrow ;  liberal,  expanded,  broad,  compre- 
hensive :  as,  a  man  of  enlarged  views. 

en-lar& -ed-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  enlarged:  -ly.]  In 
an  enlarged  or  wide  manner  or  sense;  with  enlarge- 
ment; broadly,  widely. 

"Justification  is  taken  two  ways  in  Scripture;  precisely, 
for  the  remission  of  sins  by  the  only  merits  and  satisfac- 
tion of  Christ,  accepted  for  us,  imd  imputed  to  us;  and 
enlargettly,  for  that  act  of  God,  and  the  necessary  and 
immediate  concomitants  unto  and  consequent  upon 
that." — M-'/iiit'iijn :  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  172. 

£n-lar  ge-ment,  s.    [Eng.  enlarge;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  enlarging  or  increasing  in 
size,  bulk,  or  dimensions ;  increase  in  size. 

"The crowded  roots  demand  enlargement  now." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  633. 

2.  An  extending  or  making  more  wide  or  broad. 
"The  commons  in  Rome  generally  pursued  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  power  by  mere  set  quarrels  of  one  entire 

assembly  against  another." — Stcift. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  enlarged;  in- 
crease or  augmentation  in  size  or  importance. 

*4.  Something  added  on ;  an  addition. 
"And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new, 
And  all  who  heard  it  made  enlargements  too." 

Pope:  Temple  of  Fame,  470,  471. 

5.  Extension  or  expansion  of  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers ;  increase  of  knowledge ;  extended  or  enlarged 
comprehension  or  capacity. 

6.  Release  from    confinement,  restraint,  or  con- 
straint. 

"  Now  sign  his  enlargement" 

Massinger:  Fatal  Dowry,  i.  2. 

7.  Diffuseness  of  speech  or  writing;  an  expatiat- 
ing or  dilating  upon  any  particular  point  or  sub- 
ject. 

"While  I  restrain  my  pen  from  all  enlargemtnts."    - 

Mallet:  To  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

en-lar&  -§r,  s.  [Eng.  enlarg(e) ;  -er.']  One  who 
enlarges,  increases,  or  expatiates  upon  anything. 

"We  shall  not  contentiously  rejoin,  but  confer  what  is 
in  us  unto  his  name  and  honor,  ready  to  be  swallowed  in 
any  worthy  enlarger." — Browne;  Vulgar  Errors.  (To  the 
Reader.) 

Su-Xar&'-I&g,  pr.par.,  a.  &  a.    [ENLARGE.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  larger ;  the  state 
of  becoming  1  arger ;  enlargement. 

enlarging-hammer,  s.  The  gold-beater's  ham- 
mer by  which  he  reduces  the  package  of  quartiers 
or  gold-plate.  Fifty-six  of  the  quartiers  form  a 
packet  (caucher),  and  are  interleaved  with  vellum. 
The  hammer  weighs  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds, 
and  is  shaped  like  a  truncated  hexagonal  pyramid, 
six  inches  high.  Its  face  is  very  slightly  convex, 
and  five  inches  in  diameter. 

*en-laur  -el,  en-lawr-el,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  laurel  (q.  v.).J  To  crown  with  laurel. 

*en-lay,  r.  f.    [INLAY.] 

*en-leag  ue,  v.  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng,  league 
(q.  v.).]  To  be  in  league  with. 

*en-le-geance,  s.  [O.  Fr.  C7i=in,  and  legeaunce, 
Ztsrance=homage.]  Allegiance. 

*e'n-lefigtht,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  length 
(q.  v).]  To  lengthen  out. 

*e'n-length  -en.  v.  t.  [Pref.cn,  and  Eng.  lengthen 
(<!•  v.}.]  To  lengthen,  to  draw  out. 

en-lev-e"  (an-leV-e1),  a.  [Fr.,  pa. par. of  enlever 
=to  raise  or  lift.] 

Her.:  Raised  or  elevated. 

*en-lev  -en,  a.  &s.    [ELEVEN.] 

*en-li-ance,  *en-ly-ance,  s.  [O.  Fr.  enliant,  pr. 
par.  of  enlier=to  join,  to  unite.]  Alliance. 

*6n-llght'  (gh  silent),  t?.  t.  [Pref,  en,  and  Eng, 
light  (q.  v.).]  To  enlighten,  to  illuminate. 

en-light' -$n  (gh  silent),  v,  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng, 
lighten  (q.  v.).] 

*I.  Lit. :  To  give  light  to ;  to  shed  light  upon ;  to 
illuminate. 

*'  The  moon  is  enlightened  to  govern  the  night." 

Byrom:  Thanksgiving  Hymn. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  give  intellectual  light  to ;  to  illuminate  the 
intellect  of;  to  instruct,  to  inform,  to  impart 
knowledge-  to. 

"  Thus  enlightening  our  mind,  and  rectifying  our  prac- 
tice in  all  matters." — Harrow.-  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  3. 

*2.  To  quicken  in  the  faculty  of  vision. 

"  His  eyes  were  en  lightened." — 1  Samttel  xiv.  27. 

3.  To  instruct  or  inform  in  diviuo  knowledge  or 
religious  truths. 

"Those  who  were  once  enlightened,9'— Hebrews  vi.  4. 

*4.  To  cheer,  to  exhilarate,  to  gladden. 

^1  For  the  difference  between  to  enlighten  and  to 
illuminate,  see  ILLUMINATE. 

en-light -ened  (gh  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [EN- 
LIGHTEN.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Made  light,  furnished  or  supplied  with 
light;  illuminated. 

2.  Fig.:  Mentally  or  intellectually  illuminated; 
informed,  instructed;  advanced  in  knowledge. 

Sn-llght  -en-3r  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  enlighten: 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  enlightens,  illuminates, 
or  gives  light  to:  one  wiio  instructs,  informs,  or 
gives  intellectual  light  to. 

"  Here  Adam  interposed  :    *  O  sent  from  heaven 
Enllghtrner  of  my  darkness,  gracious  things 
Thou  hast  revealed.'  "        Milton;  P.  L.,  xii.  270-72. 

en-light  -en-ment  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  enlight- 
en; -men/.] 

-  1.  The  act  of  enlightening  or  illuminating.      (Lit. 
dfltoj) 

2.  The  stato  of  being  enlightened. 

*§n-llmn  (n  silent),  r.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
limn  (q.  v.).]  To  illuminate:  to  adorn  with  orna- 
mented letters  or  illuminations. 

'tin-link',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  link  (q.  V.).] 
To  link,  to  connect,  to  join,  to  chain  to. 

en-list ,  *In-Hst',  v,  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  en=in,  and  liste 
=a  list.]  [LIST.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  To  enroll,  to  register  or  enter  in  a  list. 

2.  Spec, :  To  engage  for  military  service. 

II.  Fig.:  To  engage,  gain  over,  or  unite  to  a 
cause ;  to  employ  in  tne  advancement  of  some  in- 
terest. 

"A  graver  fact,  enlisted  on  your  side, 
May  furnish  illustration  well  applied." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  205,  206. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  engage  one's  self  for  military  service. 

"  Many  West-country  Whigs,  who  did  not  think  it  abso- 
lutely sinful  to  enlist,  stood  out  for  terms  subversive  of 
all  military  discipline." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  attach  or  engage  one's  self  to  a  party, 
interest,  or  cause. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  enlist  and  to  en* 
roll,  see  ENROLL. 
en-list -mSnt,  s.    [Eng.  enlist;  -menfO 

1.  The  act  of  enlisting  or  of  engaging  for  military 
service. 

2.  The  act  of  engaging  one's  self  for  military  ser- 
vice:  the  state  of  being  enlisted. 

3.  The  writing  or  document  by  which  a  soldier  is 
bound. 

*en-ll  V6,  r.  /.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  live  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  give  life  to ;  to  quicken;  to  make  to  live. 

"  Thia  dissolved  body  shall  be  raised  out  of  the  dust, 
and  mlf trcd  with  this  very  soul  wherewith  it  is  now  ani- 
mated."— Bishop  Ball:  Select  Thoughts,  §  30. 

2.  To  animate,  to  quicken ;  to  give  sprightliness 
or  animation  to. 

"See,  see!  the  darts  by  which  we  burned 
Are  bright  Loysa's  pencils  turned: 
With  which  she  now  enliveth  more 
Beauties  than  they  destroyed  before." 

Lovelace;  Lucasta,  p.  19. 

Sn-llV-en,  v.t.  [Pref.  en;  Eng.Zm?,andsuff.-cn.l 

1.  To  quicken  ;  to  make  to  live ;  to  give  life  to. 
"  Lo!  of  themselves  the  enlivened  chessmen  move." 

Cowley:  Pindaric  Odes;  Destiny,  iii. 

2.  To  make  vigorous  or  active ;  to  stimulate ;  to 
invigorate. 

"They  came  out  of  the  bath  not  only  sweet  and  clean, 
but  also  much  enlivened  and  strengthened  in  their  joints. 

— Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

3.  To  give  spirit  or  animation  to;  to  animate,  to 
make  sprightly,  cheerful,  or  gay ;  to  exhilarate. 

8n-llv'-en-Sr,  «.  [Eng.  enliven;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  enlivens,  animates,  stimulates,  or 
invigorates. 

"Fire,  the  enlivener  of  the  general  frame." 

Drydru;    HV/r  of  Bath's  Tale,  427. 


bo"U,    bo^;     potlt,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shftn;      -fion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del* 


e  illumine 

•en-lu  -mine,  r.  t.  [Fr.  enluminer,  from  Lat.  illu- 
JIII'KO.]  To  illumine,  to  brighten,  to  enlighten. 
[ILLUMINATE.] 

»en-l5ck  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  lock  (q.  v.).] 
To  lock,  close,  or  shut  up. 

•Sn-lfl're,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  lure  (q.  v.).] 
To  lure,  to  entice. 

en-man-che  (an-man-she'j.a.    [Fr.]. 

Her.:  Covered  with  or  resembling  a  sleeve.  (Said 
•when  the  chief  has  lines  drawn  from  the  center  of 
the  upper  edge  to  the  sides  to 
about  half  the  breadth  of  the 
chief.) 

*Sn-mar'-ble,  v.  t.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  marble  (q.  v.).] 
To  turn  to  marble ;  to  make 
as  hard  or  unfeeling  as  mar- 
ble. 

*Sn-mar'-vel,  'en-mar- 
vail,  i'.  *.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 


marvel  (q.  v.).]     To  cause  to  Enmanche. 

•wonder,  marvel  at,  or  admire. 

en  masse  (an  mass),phro*e.  [Fr.]  In  the  mass 
or  whole  body. 

en-mesh',  v.  t.     [Prof,  en,  and  Eng.  mesh  (q.  v.).] 
To  entangle  or  eaten  in  a  net ;  to  trap. 
"  So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch; 
And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 
That  shall  enmesh  them  all." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  8. 

*Sn-mew  (ew  as  u),  v.  t.   [EMMEW.] 

*8n-mlft  -gle,  v.  t.    [IMMINGLE.] 

gn'-ml-tjf,  *en  ml-te,  *ene-my-tee, «.  [O.  Fr. 
enamistiet;  Fr.  inimitit,  from  Lat.  inimicitia,  from 
inimicus=(a.)  hostile  (s.)  an  enemy;  in  (neg.),  and 
amicu8=(a.)  friendly,  (».)  a  friend.] 

1 .  The  quality  or  state  of  being  an  enemy  or  hos- 
tile; hostility. 

"  He  who  performs  his  duty  in  a  station  of  great  power, 
must  needa  incur  the  utter  enmity  of  many  and  the  high 
displeasure  of  more." — Atterbttry. 

2.  Variance,    discord,    contrariety   of    interests, 
animosity. 

"Common  attachments,  common  enmities,  bound  her  to 
the  throne." — Macnulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

3.  Opposition. 

"  The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God."— 
James  iv.  4. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enmity,  ani- 
mosity, and  hostility:  "Enmity  is  something  per- 
manent ;  animosity  is  partial  and  transitory ;  enmity 
is  altogether  personal;  hostility  mostly  respects 
public  measures ;  animosity  respects  either  one  or 
many  individuals.  Enmity  often  lies  concealed  in 
the  heart;  a nimosity  mostly  betrays  itself  by  some 
open  act  of  hostility.  He  who  cherishes  enmity 
toward  another  is  his  own  greatest  enemy ;  he  who 
is  guided  by  a  spirit  of  animosity  is  unfit  to  have 
any  command  over  others ;  he  who  proceeds  to 
•wanton  hostility  often  provokes  an  enemy  where  he 
might  have  a  friend."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

*en  mossed  ,  a.  [Pref.  en;  Eng.  moss,  and  adj. 
suff.  -ed.]  Covered  with  moss.  (Keats.) 

*6n-md  ve,  v.  t.   [EMMOVE.] 

*6n-mu  re,  v .  t.  [IMMURE.]  To  shut  up,  confine, 
or  inclose  within  a  wall ;  to  immure. 

8n-ne-a-c5n-t&-he  dral,  «•  [Or.  enenekonta= 
ninety ;  hedra=a.  seat  ...  a  base,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -of.] 

Geom.,  Crystfillog.,  <£c.:  Pertaining  to  an  ennea- 
coutohedron  ;  having  ninety  sides. 

6n-n§-a-c8n-t6-he  -dr8n,  «.    [EXXEACONTOHE- 

Geom.,  Crystallog.,  <£c.:  A  solid  figure  having 
ninety  sides. 

ten'-ne-ad,  s.  [Fr.  enneade,  from  Gr.  enneadi- 
*o«=of  the  number  nine.]  An  assemblage  of  nine 
persons  or  things. 

If  The  Enneads:  The  title  given  by  Porphyry  to 
one  of  the  six  divisions  in  his  collection  of  the 
treatises  of  Plotinus,  to  imply  that  this  division  had 
in  it  nine  books. 

fin  -ne  a-gon,  s.  [Gr.  ennea=mne,  and  gOnia— 
an  angle.] 

Geom.:  A  plane  figure  with  nine  sides  and  as 
many  angles. 

Sn-nS-ag  -ftn-al,  a.    [Eng.enneagon  (q.  v.) ;  -a!.] 

Geom. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  enneagon ; 
having  nine  angles. 

8n-nS-ag'-jfn-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  enn«a=nine;  (n/ne= 
a  woman,  a  female  of  any  oeing  or  thing,  and  Eng., 
Ac.,  suff .  -ou«.] 

Sot. :  Having  nine  pistils. 

6n-ne-a-he"-dral,  o.  [Gr.  ennea=nine;  hedra= 
a  seat,  a  base,  and  Eng.  suff.  -«/.  ] 

Geom.:  Perfeiniug  to  an  enneahedrons  having 
nine  sides. 
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en-ne-a-he  -dr5n,  en-ne-a-he  -drl-a,  s.    [Ex- 

NEAHEDKAL.] 

Geom. :  A  solid  figure  having  nine  sides;  a  nona- 
hedron. 

*en  -ne-a-l8gue,  s.  [Formed  from  Gr.  ennea= 
nine,  on  analogy  of  Decalogue  ("i-  v.).]  A  collec- 
tion of  nine  sayings  or  rules.  (Fuller:  ChurcliHist., 
II.  iv.  42.) 

fen-ne-an  -der,  s.  [EXXEAXDKIA.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Euneandria  (q.  v.). 

en  ne-an  -dri-a,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  e?tnea=nine,   and 
anfr  (genit.  andros)  =  a  man.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Linneeus  to  the  ninth  class 
of  plants,  those  having  nine  stamens.  He  divided  it 
into  three  orders — Monogynia,  including  Laurus, 
&c. ;  Trj'gynia,  having  under  it  Rheum  ;  and  Hexa- 
gyma, having  Butomus. 

2.  The  name  given  by  Linnseus    to  one   of   the 
orders  of  his  class  Monadelphia.    He  placed  under 
it  only  the  genus  Browneea,  which  has  nine  stamens. 

en-ne-an  -drl-an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  enneandri(a) 
(q.  v.).  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -an.]  The  same  as  En- 
neandrous  (q.  v.). 

en-ne  an'-drouB,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  enneandr(ia), 
and  Eug.,  &c.,  suff.  -ous.] 

Hot. :  Having  nine  stamens,  belonging  to  tho 
Linncean  class  Enneaudria  (q.  v.). 

en-ne-a-pSt-a-loiis,  o.  [Gr.  ennea=mne ;  pet- 
alon=>a  leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -on*.] 

Bot.:  Having  nine  petals. 

Sn-nS-a-sSp'-al-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  ennea=mu& ;  Eng. 
sepal  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ous.~\ 

Hot. :  Having  nine  sepals. 

en-ne  a-spSr -mous,  a.  [Greek  ennea=nine; 
8/>er»ia=seed,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -o«£.] 

Bot. :  Having  nine  seeds. 

6n-ne-at  -Ic,  ten-ne-at  -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  ennea= 
nine ;  t  connective,  and  -ic,  -ica/.]  Occurring  once 
in  every  nine  of  anything,  as,  for  instance,  once  in 
nine  days,  or  in  nine  weeks,  months,  or  years. 

enneatic-day,  s. 

Medicine : 

1.  Sing. :  The  ninth  day  of  a  disease. 

2.  PI. :  Every  ninth  day  of  a  disease. 
enneatical-years,  s.  pi.    Every  ninth  year  of  a 

person's  life. 

*gn-new'  (ew  as  u),  *en-newe,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  new  (q.  v.).]  To  make  new ;  to  renew. 

*Sn-nI$he',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  niche  (q.  v.).] 
To  place  in  a  niche  or  conspicuous  position. 

Sn-no  -ble,  v.  t.    [Fr.  ennobler:  eii=in,and  noble 

1.  To  make  noble ;  to  raise  to  the  degree  of  nobility. 

"  Many  fair  promotions 
Are  given  daily  to  ennoble  those, 

That  scarce  some  two  days  since  were  worth  a  noble. 
Shakesp..-  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

2.  To  give  an  appearance  of  dignity  to. 

"  The  expression  which  ennobled  and  softened  the  harsh 
features  of  William."— -Vacaulav:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  To  elevate  or  raise  morally ;  to  raise  in  char- 
acter. 

"  Pra; 
and  epi 
ser.  15. 

4.  To  dignify,  to  raise  in  nature  or  qualities. 

"  The  intention  alone  of  amendment, 
Fruit  of  the  earth,  ennobles  to  heavenly  things." 

Longfellow:  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

5   To  make  famous  or  illustrious. 

"Zenyma  likewise,  72  miles  from  Samosatffi,  is  en- 
nobled for  the  passage  over  Euphrates." — P.  Holland: 
Pltnie,  bk.  v.,  ch.  zxiv. 

Sft-n6 -ble-mSnt,  s.    [Eng.  ennoble;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  ennobling  or  advancing  to  nobility ; 
the  state  of  being  ennobled. 

"  He  added,  daring  parliament,  to  his  former  creations 
the  ennoblement  or  advancement  in  nobility  of  a  few 
others." — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  15. 

2.  Exaltation,  elevation,  dignity. 

"  The  eternal  wisdom  enriched  us  with  all  ennoblements, 
suitable  to  the  measures  of  an  unstraitened  goodness."— 
Qlanvill:  Scepsis  Scientiflca,  ch.  i. 


ayer  is  the  most  proper  means  to  ennoble  and  refine 
piritualize   our    natures." — Sharp:    Works,   vol.   i., 


weariness,  want  of  interest  in  matters  or  scenes 
around ;  languor  of  mind  arising  from  satiety,  in- 
capacity, or  lack  of  interest. 

"The  only  fault  of  it  is  insipidity;  which  is  apt  now 
and  then  to  give  a  sort  of  ennui,  which  makes  one  form 
certain  little  wishes,  that  signify  nothing."  —  Gray: 
Letters. 


enormity 

e»-nuy  6  (an-nwe  -ya),  «i.  &  s.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of 
ennuyerT] 

A.  .Is  iii/j.:    .Vffocted    with  ennui;  languid,  list- 

B.  Assubtt.:  One  affected  with  ennui;  one  bored 
or  tired  of  pleasure. 

en-nuy-e'e  (an-nwe'-ya),  s.  [Fr.  1  A  woman 
affected  with  ennui. 

£  -noch,  B.  [Sept.  Gr.  Enfich;  Heb.  Chhannk. 
The  name  means  in  Hebrew  initiated  or  initiating.] 

I.  Scripture  History : 

1.  The  first-born  son  of  Cain.    (Gen.  iv.  17.  i 

2.  The   son  of  Jared.    He    was    the    father  of 
Methuselah,  walked  with  God,  and  after  living  :»5 
years  "  was  not,  for  God  took  him."    (Gon.  v.  19-24.) 
Cf.  also  Heb.  xi.  5.    [III.] 

3.  The  eldest  son  of  Reuben.    (Gen.  xlvi.  9 ;  Exod. 
vi.  14.) 

4.  The  son  of  Midian.  (Gen.  xxv.4;  Num.  xxvi.  5.) 

II.  Scrip.  Geog.:  An  antediluvian  "city."  railed 
by  fain  after  his  sou  Enoch.    [I.]    (Gen.  iv.  17.) 

III.  Apocryphal  Lit.:    A   book   quoted   in  Jude  1 
(verses  14, 15).    Whiston,  influenced  by  the  const* 
oration  that  it  was  quoted  by  an  inspired  writer, 
considered  it  canonical ;  nearly  every  other^  r--' 

Jn 
Xe 

or  in  Hebrew-Aramaic,  probably  the  latter  ;  but  the 
first  publication  was  lost,  it  is  believed,  about  the  I 
eighth  century.  In  1773  Bruce,  the  African  explorer,! 
brought  three  copies  of  the  Ethiopic  version  witul 
him  from  Abyssinia,  and  in  1821  Archbishop  Law-l 
rence  translated  it  into  English.  It  is  divided  into! 
five  books,  which  may  not  all  have  had  the,  same 
author  or  have  been  written  at  the  same  time.  1  he  1 
first  may  have  appeared  about  B.  C.  144,  the  last! 
about  B.  C.  40.  A  book  of  Noah  is  obviously  u>toM 
woven  with  it,  but  may  have  been  originally! 
separate.  These  two  patriarchs  are  made  tot 
prophesy  the  future  rewards  of  the  righteous  and 
the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked.  The  passage)! 
quoted  by  St.  Jude  occurs  in  tho  part  written  byl 
one  of  the  apocryphal  Enochs,  though  with  some! 
verbal  differences. 

*6-n6-da  tlon,  s.  [Lat.  enodatio,  from  enodo  =m 
to  free  or  clear  from  knots:  e=ex=out,  away,  and! 
»iodu*=aknot.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  untying  a  knot. 

2.  Fiy.:  Tho  solution  of  a  difficulty. 

*S-n6de,  a.  [Lat.  enodis:  e=ez=out,  without* 
and  nodus=a  knot.] 

Bot . :  Destitute  of  or  free  from  knots  or  joints* 
knotless,  jointless. 

*6-n6  de,  v.  t.  [Lat.  enodo.]  To  clear  or  free  froj 
knots ;  to  make  clear. 

*e-nolnt',  pa.  par.  or  a.   [ANOINT.]    Anointed. 

*g-no  -mb-larch,  s.  [Gr.enomotarches= the  ruled 
or  leader  of  an  euomoty:  enomotia,  and  archo =td 
rule,  to  lead.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  The  commander  or  leader  of  an  enq 
moty  (q.  v.). 

*e-no  -m&-ty\  «.  [Gr.  enfmiotia,  from  enOmotos 
bound  by  an  oath ;  omni/mi  =  to  swear.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  Any  band  of  sworn  soldiers.  Speciy 
a  division  of  the  Spartan  army,  consisting,  accorn 
ing  to  some,  of  twenty-five ;  according  to  others,  of 
thirty-two  men. 

en  -6-pla,  s.  pi.  [  Neut.  pi.  of  Gr.  enoplos  =  in 
arms,  armed.]  So  named  from  the  armature  of  the 
mouth  or  pharynx.  (See  def .) 

ZoOl. :  A  tribe  of  Annuloida,  order  TurbellariS) 
having  the  mouth  or  pharynx  armed  with  style* 
hooks,  or  rods.  They  consist  of  minute  animals, 
inhabiting  fresh  or  salt  water. 

*6n-Sp  -t&-man-9?,  s.    [Gr.  enop(os=visiblo  in  a 
thing,  and  man<eia=prophecy,  divination.  Perhar* 
we  should  read  enoptromancy,  from  Gr.  enoptrotv 
a  mirror.]    Divination  by  means  of  a  mirror. 

*en-or'-dSr,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  order  (• 
v.) .]  To  order,  to  command. 

»g-norm',  *e-norme,  r.  t.  [ExoEM.a.]  Tomato* 
monstrous. 

*S-norm',  a.  [O.  Fr.  enorme,  from  Lat.  enoratf 
=out  of  rule.]  [ENORMOUS.] 

1.  Deviating  from  rule;  irregular. 

2.  Deviating  from  right ;  wicked. 
*e-nor'-ml-ous,  a.    [Eng.  enorm;  -ious.] 

mous. 

e-nor  -ml-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  (normite,  from  Lat.  enor- 
mitas,  from  enormis=out  of  rule,  huge.] 

1.  The  state,  quality,  or  condition  of  being  enor- 
mous, immoderate,  irregular,  or  excessive ;  devia- 
tion from  right ;  atrociousness. 

"That  this  law  will  be  always  sufficient  to  bridle  or 
restrain  enormity,  no  man  can  warrant."— Hook, 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marime;   ga,    pit, 
or.    -wBre,     wplf,    wdrfc,    wh&,     sin;    mute,    cub,    dire,    unite,    cttr,    rule,    full;    try.    Syrian.     »,    oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.      du  =  KW. 


enormous 

2.  That   which    exceeds    measure   or   right;    an 
atrocious  crime  or  act,  an  atrocity. 

"Atheism  hath  not  rested  in  flip  jmipement,  hnt,  pro- 
ceeded to  all  enormities  and  debauches."  -lilttii  r///:  Her.  iii. 

3.  A  deviation  from  rule  in  any  way. 
"Pyramids,  arches,  obelisks,  were  but  the  irregularities 

of  vain-glory  and  wild  enormities  of  ancient  magnanim- 
ity."— Sir  T.  Browne:  Hydrotaphia. 

5-nor -moils,  «.    [O.  Fr.  enorme;  Lat.  enormis: 
c=ex=out.  away,  ana  norma=a  rule.] 
*1.  Out  of  or  transgressing  all  rule;  abnormal. 

"Titan,  heaven's  first  born, 

With  his  <-norni"i<*  brood,  and  birthright  seized 
By  younger  Saturn."  .ViHuii:  1'.  L.,  i.  510,  611. 

*2.  Extending  beyond  certain  limits  ;  excursive. 

"The^tiortnoHS  part  of  the  light  in  the  circumference 
of  every  lucid  point,  ought  to  be  less  discernible  in  shorter 
telescopes  than  in  longer,  because  the  shorter  transmit 
less  light  to  the  eye."— -VetrroH:  Optics. 

3.  Exceedingly  great  in  size,  dimensions,  bulk,  or 
quantity. 

"Yet  not  in  vain  the  enormous  weight  was  cast." 

Drydcn:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xii. 

4.  Exceedingly  great ;  exceeding. 

"  Nature  here 

Wantoned,  as  in  her  prime;  and  played  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies,  pouring  forth  more  sweet, 
Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  294-97. 

*5.  Disordered,  confused,  perverse. 

"  I  shall  find  time 

'From  this  rnormotts  state,  and  seek  to  give 
Losses  their  remedies."         Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

6.  Wicked  in  an  exceeding  degree;  excessively 
wicked,  atrocious,  or  disgraceful. 

^T  (1)  C'rabb  thus  discriminates  between  enor- 
mints,  huge,  immense,  and  vast:  "Enormous  and 
huge  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  magnitude ;  im- 
mense and  rast  to  extent,  quantity,  and  number. 
Enormous  expresses  more  than  huge,  as  immense 
expresses  more  than  vast:  what  is  enormous  ex- 
ceeds in  a  very  great  degree  all  ordinary  bounds; 
what  is  huge  is  only  in  the  superlative  degree.  The 
enormous  is  always  out  of  proportion ;  the  huge  is 
relatively  extraordinary  in  its  dimensions.  Some 
animals  may  be  made  enormously  fat  by  a  particular 
mode  of  feeding :  to  one  who  has  seen  nothing  but 
level  ground,  common  hills  will  appear  to  be  huge 
mountains." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  enormous, 
monstrous,  and  prodigious :  "  The  enormous  contra- 
dicts our  rules  of  estimating  and  calculating :  the 
prodigious  raises  our  minds  beyond  their  ordinary 
standard  of  thinking:  the  monstrous  contradicts 
nature  and  the  course  of  things.  What  is  enormous 
excites  our  surprise  or  amazement :  what  is  prodig- 
ious excites  our  astonishment:  what  is  monstrous 
does  violence  to  our  senses  and  understanding." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

S-nor  -mous-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  enormous;  -ly."\  In 
an  enormous  manner  or  degree ;  excessively ;  be- 
yond measure. 

"Throughout  an  enormously  large  proportion  of  the 
ocean,  the  bright  blue  tint  of  the  water  bespeaks  its 
purity."—  Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  ix. 

S-nor  -mous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  enormous;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  enormous,  excessive, 
or  beyond  measure ;  enormity. 

"When  those  who  have  no  opportunity  to  examine  our 
faith,  see  the  enormousness  of  our  works,  what  should 
hinder  them  from  measuring  the  master  by  the  disci- 
ples?"— More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

Sn-or  -th6-trope,  s.  [Gr.en=in,or<ftos=straight, 
and  trepo=to  turn.]  A  toy  on  the  principle  of  the 
thaumatrope,  the  stroboscope,  and  phenakisto- 
scope,  which  depend  for  their  action  upon  the  per- 
sistence of  visual  impressions.  -Upon  different 
parts  of  a  card  are  detached  parts  of  a  given  figure, 
and  when  the  card  is  rotated  these  become  assem- 
bled and  give  a  combined  impression  to  the  eye. 

e-nongh  (e-nuf),  *e-nogh,  *i-nou,  *l-noh, 
*l-now,  *y-now,  *y-nough,  *y-nowgh,  «.,  «., 
interj.,  &  adv.  [A.  S.  gendh,  genog,  from  the  imp. 

I   verbo«ieafc=it  suffices;  Goth.  gared/is=suffieient; 

I    Icel.  gnogr;   Dan.  &  Sw.  nok;  Dut.  geuoeij;  Ger. 

|  genug.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Sufficient;  in  a  measure,  quantity,  or 
I    amount  to  satisfy ;  adequate  to  the  wants  or  de- 

mauds ;  sufficient  to  meet  and  satisfy  reasonable 
desire  or  expectation. 

"  It  is  ynowgh  to  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  maister." 
—Wycliffe!  Matt. i. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sufficiency ;  a  sufficientor  adequate  guantity ; 
a  quantity  or  amount  which  satisfies  desire  or  ex- 
pectation. 

"  And  Esau  said,  I  have  enough,  my  brother." — Gen. 
xxxiii.  9. 
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2.  That  which  is  equal  to  the  powers  or  abilities. 

"  Some  great  defects  and  main  errors  in  his  nature, 
customs,  and  proceedings,  he  had  enough  to  do  to  save  and 
help,  with  a  thousand  little  industries  and  watches." — 
Bacon. 

C.  As   interj.:    An    exclamation    denoting  suffi- 
ciency or  satisfaction. 

D.  --Is  adverb : 

1.  Sufficiently ;  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  degree,  or 
measure. 

"  He  never  can  enough  atone 
For  each  misdeed." 

Ihxile:  Orlando  Furious,  bk  iviii. 

2.  Tolerably,  passably,  fairly  ;  iu  a  tolerable  or 
passable  degree. 

"An  honest  fellow  enough." — Shakesp.:  TroilitR,  v.  1. 
VBlair  thus  discriminates  between  the  two  words 
enough  and  sufficient :  "Enough  relates  to  the  quan- 
tity which  one  wishes  to  have  of  anything.  Suffi- 
cient relates  to  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  it. 
Hence,  enough  generally  imports  a  greater  quantity 
than  sufficient  does.  The  covetous  man  never  has 
enough,  although  he  has  what  is  sufficient  for  nat- 
ure.^ (Blair:  Rhetoric  (1817),  i. 2327) 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enough  and 
sufficient:  "He  has  enough  whose  desires  are  satis- 
fied; he  has  sufficient  whose  wants  are  supplied. 
We  may  therefore  frequently  have  sufficiency  when 
we  have  not  enough.  A  greedy  man  is  commonly  m 
this  case,  ho  who  nas  never  enough,  although  he  has 
more  than  A  sufficiency."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*8-n6"un  90,  t'.  t.  [Fr.  fnoncer,  from  Lat.  enun- 
cio:  e=ex=out,  and  n«ncio=to  announce,  to  de- 
clare; nuncius= a  messenger.]  To  declare,  to  pro- 
claim, to  utter,  to  pronounce,  to  enunciate. 

*8-n6~un  9e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enounce ;  -men/.]  The 
act  of  enouncing,  declaring,  proclaiming,  or  enun- 
ciating ;  enunciation. 

S-nSW',  a.,  s.  &  adv.    [ENOUGH.] 

*e-n6ynt', «.  t.    [ANOINT.] 

en  passant  (ai  pas  -san),  phr.  [Fr.]  In  pass- 
ing, by  the  way. 

*Sn-pat  -r&n,  v.  t.  [Prof,  en,  and  Eng.  patron 
(q.  v.).J  To  patronize,  to  take  under  ones  protec- 
tion. (Shakesp.:  Lover's  Complaint,  224.) 

*en-pe  0-ple,  t>.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  people 
(q.  v.).]  To  fill  with  people ;  to  empeople. 

*en-pie'r  90,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  pierce 
(q.  v.).]  To  pierce. 

*en-p5v  -Sr,  v.  t.   To  impoverish. 

*en-po"w  -dSr,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  pmcder 
(q.  v.) .]  To  sprinkle  as  with  powder. 

*8n-prlnt ,  v.  t .  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  print  (q.  v.).] 
To  imprint,  to  impress. 

*en-qulclt  -en,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  quicken 
(q.  v.).]  To  quicken,  to  make  alive. 

Sn-qu'ire',  v.  t.  &  i.    [INQUIRE.] 
en-quir  -Si, «.    [INQUIRER.] 
en-qui  -rjf,  s.    [INQUIRY.] 

*Sn-ra  90,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  race  (q.  T.).] 
To  give  race  or  origin  to ;  to  implant,  to  enroot. 

gn-ra  ge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  enrager:  en=in,  and 
rage = rage.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  in  a  rage  or  passion ;  to  stir 
up  to  fury ;  to  exasperate,  to  make  furious ;  to  ex- 
cite rage  in. 

"Enraged  he  rears 
His  hoof,  and  down  to  ground  thy  father  bears." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xii. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  rage,  to  be  furious. 
"  He  will  only  enrage  at  the  temerity  of  offering  to  con- 
fute him." — Miss  Burney:  Cecilia,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  vii. 
gn-raged  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ENGAGE.] 

A.  Aspa.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Rendered  furious;  infuriated;  thrown  into  a 
rage. 

*2.  Excited  with  any  very  strong  emotion. 
"  Being  now  enraged  with  grief." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

*3.  Strong,  intense,  passionate. 

"She  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affection." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  3. 

til.  Her.:  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  horse 
when  borne  in  that  position  which  in  the  cases  of 
other  animals  is  called  saliant. 

*Sn-ra  ge-mSnt,  s.  [Eng.  enrage ;  -ment.~]  Rapt- 
ure, passion. 

*en-ralled  ,  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  railed  (a.  v.) .] 
Fenced  in  or  surrounded  as  with  rails. 


enrobe 

*en-ran  ge  (1),  v.  t.  fPref.  en,  and  Eng.  range,  s. 
(q.  v.)  j  To  arrange  ;  to  set  or  place  in  order. 

*eu  ran  ge  (2),  *en-raunge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  range,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  range  or  rove  over. 

•Sn-ranll,  v.  t.  [Prof,  en,  and  Eng.  rank  (q.  v.).] 
To  place  or  set  in  rank  or  in  order;  to  arrantrr. 

8n-rapt'  (11,  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  rapt.  (q.  v.).J 
In  an  ecstasy;  enraptured;  transported. 

"  My  venerable  friend 

Victoriously  upraised  his  clear  bright  eye, 
And,  when  that  eulogy  was  ended,  stood 
Em'apt."  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

in-rapt'  (2),  a.  [Prefix  en,  and  English  rapt  for 
wrapt  (q.  v.).]  Wrapt  up. 

"Nor  hath  he  been  so  enrapt  in  those  studies  as  to  neg- 
lect the  polite  arts  of  painting  and  poetry."— Arbuthnot 
and  Pope. 

gn  rap  -tttre,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  rapture 
(q  v.).J  To  fill  with  rapture;  to  transport  with 
pleasure  or  delight. 

"  The  Master's  word 
/•:«  raptured  the  young  man  heard." 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

Sn-ra v-Ish,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ravish 
(q.  v.) .  ]  To  thrpw  into  an  ecstasy ;  to  transport ;  to 
enrapture. 

"  What  wonder, 

Frail  men,  whose  eyes  seek  heavenly  things  to  see, 
At  Bight  thereof,  so  much  enravished  be? 

Spenser:  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love,  181,  132. 

£n-rav  -Ish-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ENRAVISH.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <i  particip.  adj  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst  :  The  act  of  enrapturing  or  transport- 
ing with  delight. 

Sn-rav'-Ish-Ing-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  enravishing; 
-ly.]  In  an  enravishing  manner ;  so  as  to  throw  into 
an  ecstasy. 

"  Mor.e  exquisitely  and  enravishinglii  move  the  nerves." 
— More:  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App.,  ch.  xiii. 

en-rav  -Ish-mSnt,  s.  [Eng.  enravish;  -ment.] 
The  state  of  being  enravished ;  ecstasy,  rapture. 

"  They  contract  a  kind  of  splendor  from,  the  seemingly 
obscuring  vail,  which  adds  to  the  enravishments  of  her 
transported  admirers." — Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientijlca,  ch, 
xxiv. 


*en-refc'-Is-tSr,  v.  t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  register 
(q.  v.).]    To. 
record. 


>  register ;  to  enter  as  in  a  register  or 


*en-rheum',  v.  i.  [Fr.  enrhumer.]  [RHEUM.]  To> 
be  affected  with  a  rheum,  to  cause  a  mucous  dis- 
charge from  the  throat  or  eyes,  produced  by  ca- 
tarrh. 

6n-rlch  ,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  enrichir;  Fr.  enricher;  en 
=  in,  and  rtcfce=rich.] 

>    1-  To  make  rich  or  wealthy ;  to  give  riches  to. 
"  Studious  with  traffic  to  enrich  the  land." 

Dryden:  Tarquin  and  Tullia. 

2.  To  fertilize,  to  make  fruitful. 

"It  [marl]  mightily  enricheth  it  [the  ground]  and 
maketh  it  more  plentiful." — P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xvii., 
ch,  vi. 

3.  To  store,  to  fill;    to  furnish  with  wealth   or 
plenty  of  anything. 

"The  bowels  of  the  earth 
Enriched  with  knowledge  his  industrious  mind." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

4.  To  adorn,  to  beautify,  to  sot  out. 

Jin-rich  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  enrich;  -er.~]    One  who  or 
that  which  enriches. 
Sn-rl9h  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  enrich^  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enriching ;  augmentation  of  wealth. 

2.  The  act  of  making  fertile  or  fruitful ;  fertiliza- 
tion. 

3.  A  filling,  storing  or  enriching  with  abundance 
of  anything. 

"  Not  without  great  and  ample  additions,  and  enrich- 
ment thereof."— Bacon:  Holy  War. 

4.  Anything  which  is  added  as  an  ornament  or 
decoration. 

*§n-rld'-ge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ridge 
(q.  v.).]  To  form  into  ridges. 

•gn'-rlng  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ring  (q.  v.).] 
To  form  a  ring  round ;  to  encircle,  to  bind  round. 

*en-rlp'-en,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ripen 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  ripe;  to  ripen;  to  bring  to 
maturity  or  perfection. 

*en-ri've,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  rive  (q.  v.).] 
To  rive ;  to  cleave. 

en-ro  be,  v.  t.  [Pre,f.  en,  and  Eng.  robe  (q.  v.).] 
To  robe,  to  dress,  to  habit,  to  invest. 

"Her  mother  hath  intended, 

That,  quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  enrobed, 
With  ribbands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  1. 


bfll,    b6y;     pout,    jowl;    oat,     gell.     chorus,     gb.ln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,    a;;     expect,     genophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


enrockment 

en-rock  -ment,  s.  [Pref.  en;  Eng.  rock;  and 
suS.-ntfut.]  Stone  pitched  on  to  the  sea-face  of  a 
breakwater  or  dyke,  ora  shore  subject  to  encroach- 
ment by  tho  waves  or  stream. 

fin  rol ,  en-rpll  ,  r.  /.  [O.  Fr.  enroller;  Fr.  en- 
rnh'f,  from  e«=in,  and  rollers,  roll, list.] 

1.  To  write  down  on  a  roll ;  to  record,  to  register. 

"The  conuenciouu 

Of  old  engrossed,  by  great  purueiaunce 
Which  is  <-iii-</i'i'-,  and  put  in  remembraunce." 

Ly Agate:  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

2.  To  write  or  enter  in  a  roll  or  register ;  to  enter 
names  in  a  list. 

"  There  be  enrolled  among  the  king's  forces  about  thirty 
thousand  men  of  the  Jews.  —1  Maccabees  x.  36. 

3.  To  enter  or  include  in  a  class  or  list.     > 

"To  be  deemed  considerable  in  this  faculty,  and  en- 
Tolled  among  the  wittes." — Barrow;  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
aer.  14. 

*4.  To  involve,  to  wrap  up,  to  encircle,  to  sur 
round. 

•'All  these,  and  thousand  thousands  many  more    .    .    . 
Came  rushing,  in  the  foamy  waves  enrold." 

Spenser,-  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  25. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  enrol,  to 
enli*t>  to  register t  and  to  record;  "Enrol  and  enlist 
respect  persons  only ;  register  respects  persons  and 
things ;  record  respects  things  only.  Enrol  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  act  of  inserting  names  in  an 
orderly  manner  into  any  book ;  enlist  is  a  species  of 
enrolling  applicable  only  to  the  military.  The 
enrollment  is  an  act  of  authority;  the  enlisting  is 
the  voluntary  act  of  an  individual.  Among  the 
Romans  it  was  the  office  of  the  censor  to  enrol  the 
the  names  of  all  the  citizens  in  order  to  ascertain 
theirnumber,  and  estimate  their  property:  in  mod* 
era  times  soldiers  are  mostly  raised  by  means  of 
enlisting.  In  the  moral  application  of  the  terms,  to 
enrol  is  to  assign  a  certain  place  or  rank  ;  to  enlist 
is  to  put  one's  self  under  a  leader,  or  attach  one's 
self  to  a  party.  Hercules  was  enrolled  among  the 
gods ;  the  common  people  are  always  ready  to  enlist 
on  the  side  of  anarchy  and  rebellion.  To  enrol  and 
register  both  imply  writing  down  in  a  book ;  but  tho 
former  is  a  less  formal  act  than  the  latter.  The 
insertion  of  the  bare  name  or  designation  in  a 
certain  order  is  enough  to  constitute  an  enrolment : 
but  registering  comprehends  the  birth,  family,  and 
other  collateral  circumstances  of  the  individual. 
The  object  of  registering  likewise  differs  from  that 
of  enrolling;  what  is  registered  serves  for  future 
purposes,  and  is  of  permanent  utility  to  society  in 
general ;  out  what  IB  enrolled  often  serves  only  a 
particular  of  temporary  end.  To  record  is  a  formal 
species  of  registering  '  we  register  when  wo  record : 
but  we  do  not  always  record  when  we  register.  .  .  . 
Things  may  be  said  to  be  registered  in  the  memory, 
or  events,  recorded  in  history."  (Crabb ;  Eng* 
8ynon.) 

en- roll  -er,  s.  [Eng.  enroll;  -er,]  One  who  en- 
rolls or  registers.] 

fin-rol  -ment.  en-roll  -ment,  ».  [Eng.  enrol; 
-ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enrolling;  specif,  the  act  of  regis- 
tering or  entering  a  deed,  judgment,  recognizance, 
&CM  in  any  of  the  courts  of  law,  being  a  court  of 
record. 

"He  appointed  a  general  review  to  be  made,  and  enrol- 
ment of  all  Macedonians."— P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  1,121. 

*2.  That  in  which  anything  is  enrolled  or  regis- 
tered ;  a  register. 

"The  king  .  .  .  delivered  the  enrolments  with  his 
own  hands,  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury."—  Davtes;  On  Ire- 
land. 

*fin-ro6t  ,  t%.  fPref.  en,  and  Eng.  root  (q.  v.).] 
To  root,  to  fix  by  the  root;  to  implant  deeply. 

*en-r6und  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  round 
(q.  v.).]  To  surround,  to  encircle,  to  inclose. 

en  route  (ai  rdt),  phr.  [Fr.]  On  the  way; 
upon  the  road. 

ens,  s,  [Lat.,  as  subst.=a  being  or  thing;  as  pr, 
»ar.=beiug,  existing,  from  es,  the  root  of  e*se=to 

I.  Metaphysics: 

1.  In  tike  abstract :  Entity,  being,  existence. 
"Then  Ens  is  represented  as  father  of  the  Predica- 
ments, his  ten  sons.    —  Milton.  College  Exercise. 

2.  In  the  concrete; 

(1)  Gen.:  Any  existing  being  or  thing. 

(2)  Spec. ;  The  self-existent  One :  God   in   whom 
life  inheres ;  cf.  Exod.  iii.  14 ;  John  i.  4,  v.  26. 

II.  Alchem.  &  Old  Chem.:  According  to  Paracel- 
sus, the  power,  virtue,  or  efficacy  which  a  thing  ex- 
cites in  our  bodies. 

*fin-sa  fe,  *ln-safe,  v.  t,  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  safe 
(q.  v.)-]  To  make  safe  or  secure ;  to  insure. 

*fin-saf -frftn,  v.  t.  fPref.  en,  and  Eng.  saffron 
(<!•  v.)0  To  col^r  like  saffron. 
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n-sam  -pie,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  ezemi>lHtn  = 
example  (q^.  v.).J  Aii  example,  a  pattern,  a 
del.  (Phil.  iii.  17.) 


*6n-salnt  ,  !•.  t.  fPref.  en,  and  Eng.  saint  (q.  v.).J 
To  canonize. 

*Sn-sam  -pie, 
an  e 
mode 

*Sn-sam  -pie,  r.  t.  [ENSAMPLE,  s.]  To  exemplify  ; 
to  show  by  example. 

en-san  -gulne,  (guasgw),  r.t.  [Prof,  en,  and 
Eng.  sanijuine  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  smear  or  cover  with  blood;  to  make  bloody. 

2.  To  color  like  blood  ;  to  make  of  a  crimson  color. 
en-sa  -tffl,  «.  pi.    [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  ensatits. 

from  Lat.  ensis  =  i\  sword.J 
Botany  : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Philosophia 
Botanica  (1751),  to  an  order  of  plants   containing 
the  genera  Iris,  Xyris,  Eriocaulon.  Aphyllanthes.  &c. 

2.  The  name  given  in  1MI5  by  Ker  to  what  an>  now 
called  IrMacea?.    This  is  a  more  restricted  use  of 
the  word  than  that  given  by  Linneeus. 

en  sate,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  ensatus,  from  Lat.  ensis 
=  a  sword.J 

Bot.t  e£c.  .*  Shaped  like  a  sword  with  a  straight 
blade. 

*en-sca  le,  r.  t  .  [Pref.  en.  and  Eng.  scale  (q.  v.)  .] 
To  carve  or  form  with  scales. 

*en-SChed  -ule,  r.  r.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  schedule 
(q.  v.).]  To  write  or  enter  in  a  schedule  or  register. 

en  scon  ce,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sconce 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  hide,  to  cover,  as  with  a  sconce  or  fort. 

"I  myself  sometimes,  hiding  mine  honor  in  my  neces- 
sity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch;  and  yet 
your  rogue  will  ensconce  your  rags,  your  cat-a-mountain 
looks,  under  the  shelter  of  your  honor."  —  Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  ii.  2. 

2.  With  a  reflexive  pronoun  :  To  take   shelter  or 
hide  one's  self  behind  something. 

"She  shall  not  see  me,  I  will  ensconce  me  behind  the 
arras."—  Shakesj}.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  hide  or  conceal  o%e's  self. 

*en-seal  ,  r.  /.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  seal  (q.  v.).] 
To  mark  or  impress  with  a  seal  ;  to  fix  a  seal  on  ;  to 
seal. 

*en-seam  (1),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  seam 
(q.  vJ.J 

1.  To  sew  up  ;  to  inclose  by  a  seam  of  needlework. 

2.  To  include,  to  contain,  to  comprise. 

en-  seam'  (2),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  seam- 
grease,  lard.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  grease,  to  make  greasy,  to  fat- 
ten. 

"In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

2.  Hawking:  To  cleanse  or  purge  from  grease  or 
glut. 

*  fin-sear  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sear  (q.  v.).] 
To  cauterize;  to  close  or  stop  by  cauterizing;  to 
dry  up. 

*en-s6ar9h  ,  *en-searche,  *en-search-en,  r.  t. 
&  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  search  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  search  diligently  for. 

"  The  property  whereof,  [the  understanding,]  is  to 
espye,  seek  for,  ensearch,  and  find  out."  —  Sir  T.  Elyot; 
Governor,  fo.  201,  b. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  search. 

"They  beganne  fyrst  to  ensearche  by  reason  and  by 
reporte  of  olde  menne."—  Sir  T.  More.-  Workes,  p.  227. 

*fin-sear9h  ,  s.  [ENSEARCH,  r-3  Search,  inquiry, 
investigation. 

*fin-seel  ,  v.  t,    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  seel  (q.  v.).] 

Hawking:  To  close  the  eyes  of;  to  seel. 

*en-sem  -ble,  r.  »'.  [ENSEMBLE,*.]  To  assemble, 
to  come  together. 

en-sem-ble  (an-san  -bl),  *.  &  adv.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  in  simul  =  &t  the  same  time  ;  together.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  All  tho  parts  of  anything  taken 
together,  and  viewed  each  in  relation  to  the  whole. 

"  We  may  see  in  successive  steps  the  groups  of  those 
figures  and  facts  only  which  are  immediately  local  and 
temporary;  but  the  ensemble  of  the  piece  will  be  hid  from 
us  and  unintelligible."—  Pownall:  On  Antiquities  (1782), 
p.  81. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Art:  A  term  applied  to  any  general  collection  of 
figures  forming  a  group  or  to  any  arrangement  of 
inanimate  materials  for  landscape  or  genre  pict- 
ures.    The   general   grouping    or     characters,    in 
dramatic  art,  to  form  a  picture  on  the  fall  of  the 
curtain. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  The  general  effect  of  a  musical  performance. 

(2)  The  music  of  the  whole  company  of  perform- 
ers in  a  concerted  piece. 


ensign 

B.  As  adv.:    Together;  all   at  once;  simultane- 
ously. 

*en-sent,  s.    [rf.  ASSENT  and  CONSENT.]    Assent 
consent. 

"Thoru  CHS-  nt  of  hys  tueye  sones." 

l£.,h,-rt  t,f<il<>nt'rf<t''r,  p.  317.       ( 

*en-sent,  r.  /.    [ENSENT,  «.]    To  consent,  to  as- 
sent. 

"Vor  ensumple  of  hem,  othere  en  sen  tede  thereto." 

Robert  of  Gloucester  i  \>.  446. 

fin-sen-zie',  s*.    [A  corruption  of  Fr.   ensemble.] 
A  war-cry  or  gathering  word.     (Scotch.} 

"  The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed, 
Resouuds  the  t'tmrnzii'." 

Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  iii. 

*8n-shawl  ,   v.   t.      [Prof,    en,    and    Eng.   shawl 
(q.  v.J.J    To  cover  or  clothe  with  a  shawl. 

*en-sheath  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  en,  and   Eng.   *7*fuH. 
(q.  v.)  .]    To  put  into  a  sheath. 

*en-shfil  -tered,  «.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sheltered* 
(q.  v.).J  Sheltered,  covered,  or  protected  from] 
injury. 

*en-shield,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  RhielA 
(q.  v.).J  To  shield;  to  protect  as  with  a  shield;  to  J 
cover. 

•fin-shield',  a.  [ENSHIELD,  t-.]  Shielded,  pro] 
tected,  covered. 

*en-shb  re,  en-shoar,  r.  /.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  I 
shore  (q.  v.).]  To  place  in  harbor  ;  to  receive  or  set] 
on  shore. 

en-shrl  ne,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  shrine  (q.v.)Jl 
To  place  in  a  shrine  or  chest  ;  to  deposit  for  safe! 
keeping  ;  to  preserve  as  sacred  ;  to  cherish. 

"  His  next  son,  for  wealth  and  wisdom  famed, 
The  clouded  ark  of  God,  till  then  in  tenta 
Wandering,  shall  in  aglorious  temple  enshrine." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  iii.  Kt'J-34. 

en  shroud  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  tn,  and  Eug.  shrouA 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit,  :  To  shroud  ;  to  cover  as  with  a  shroud. 

"Conscious  of  gilt  and  fearful  of  the  light, 
They  lurk  enshrouded  in  the  vale  of  night." 

Churchill:  The  Apology.    I 

2.  Fig.  :  To  hide  ;  to  conceal  from  observation. 
ten-slf'-er-ous,   a.     [Lat.  ensiYer=sword-bearJ 

ing:  ensis  =  &  sword,  and  /ero=to  bear:  suff.  -oua.]| 
Bearing    or   carrying   a  sword.    By    the 
Latin  poets  ensifer  was  specially  used  as 
an  epithet  of  Orion,  as  was  xipheres,  with 
the  same  signification,  by  the  Greeks. 

fin'-sl-form,   a.    [Lat.  ens£s=a  sword, 
and/orma=form,  shape.] 

1.  Bot.:    Sword-shaped,    lorate,     quite 
straight,  with  the  point  acute,  as  the  leaf 
of  an  iris. 

2.  Anat.,    ZoQL,   <tc.:    Essentially    the 
same  meaning  as  1. 

flT  (1)  Ensiform  cartilage  :  Tho  same  as 


F(»). 

(2) 


,2)  Ens  i  form  process  of  the  sternum: 

Anat.:  The  metasternum  (q.  v.).  See 
also  IT  (1)  and  ensisternal. 

fin -sign,  *en-signe(<7  silent), «.  [O.Fr. 
ensigne ;  Fr.  enseigne,  from  Low  Lat.  tn- 
signia;  Lat.  insigue  =  &  standard,  neut. 
sing,  of  insignis  —  remarkable ;  Ital.  in- 
scgna.~] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Yon  ensign  view,  where  waving  in  the  wind 
Appear     the     fleur-de-lys     and     leopards  Leaf  _ 
joined."— Hoole:  Orlando  Fttrioso,  bk.  i.  Iris. 

2.  A  signal  to  assemble. 

"He  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations  from  far.' 
Isaiah,  v.  26. 

3.  A  badge,  mark,  or  symbol  of  distinction,  n 
or  office ;  insignia. 

"  The  ensigns  of  our  power  about  we  bear." — Waller. 
*4.  A  signboard  of  an  inn. 
5,  A  sign  or  symbol  of  any  kind. 

"  The  whip  and  bell  in  that  hard  hand 
Are  huteful  ensigns  of  usurped  command." 

Cotcper:  Charity,  212,  21 
II.  Technically: 
1.  Military: 

(1)  The  flag  or  colors  of  a  regiment. 
*(2)  A  former  rank  of  commissioned  officers  fn 
a  regiment  of  infantry,  by  the  senior  of  whom  the 
regimental  ensigns  or  colors  are  carried.  Tho  name 
is  now  abolished,  the  title  of  second  liouteuuut  be- 
ing substituted  for  it. 

"  Oh  !  may  I  see  her  soon  dispensing 
Her  favors  on  some  broken  ensign.  ' 

Swift;  Progress  of  Marriage. 

Naval :  The  national  ensign  consists  of  a  red-and- 
white  striped  flag,  thirteen  stripes,  with  bluo  field 
in  upper  inside  corner  containing  silver  star  fgr 
each  State  of  the  Union.  Carried  oy  all  American 
vessels  except  yachts,  which  have  an  ensign  of  their 
own. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wdrk,     who,     a6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


ensign-bearer 

ensign-bearer,  *ensigne-bearer, *.  The  soldier 
who  carries  tlui  color.-  ;  au  ensign. 

"If  it  be  true  that  the  giant*  ever  made  war  against 
heaven,  hehuil  been  a  tit  <•».•*/;//<-'»'<(/•••/•  fur  t  hut  company." 
— Hiiii.  • 

en -Sign   i.y  silent),  r.  /.    {.ENSIGN,  *.] 

*1,  Ord,  Lany.:  To  distinguish  by  any  particular 
badge  or  sign ;  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of. 

"  Henry  but  joined  the  roses  that  ensigned 
Particular  families  ;  but  this  hath  joined 
The  rose  and  thistle."  B.  Jouaon.-  Masques. 

2.  Her.:  To  distinguish  by  any  mark  or  ornament ; 
as  a  crown,  a  coronet,  a  miter,  &c.,  borne  on  or  over 
a  charge.  A  staff  is  sometimes  said  to  be  ensigned 
with  a  flag. 

en  -algu-qf  (g  silent),  s.    [Eng.  ensign;  -cy.] 

^f^l. :  The  rank,  office,  or  commission  of  an  ensign. 

^n  -signed  (</ silent),  a.    [Eng.  ensign;  -ed.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang,:  Marked  or  distinguished  by  any 
particular  sign,  badge,  or  token. 

•2.  htr.:  [ExsiGN.r.  2.] 

en  -sign-ship  (g  silent),  s.    [Eng.  ensign;  •ship.'} 

Mil.:  The  same  as  ENSIGNCY  (q.  v.). 

en-sll-age  (age  as  I£).  «.  TFr.  en=in;  O.  Fr. 
si?o=a  foss,  a  cavity,  or  trench  underground,  in 
which  grain  is  deposited  with  a  view  to  its  conser- 
vation; Eng.  suff.  -aye.] 

Agriculture : 

1.  A  method  of  preserving   forage   crops   while 
moist  and  succulent,  and  without  any  previous  at- 
tempt at  drying  them.    It  is  effected  by  storing 
green  fodder  in  mass,  and  covering  it  over  in  deep 
trenches  cut  in  a  dry  soil. 

"It  seems  almost  certain,  then,  that  ftmilage  has  been 
known,  probably  for  centuries,  iu  Europe,  AMU,  and 
Africa.  .  .  .  The  mass  must  be  several  feet  in  depth 
and  width,  and  when  the  pit  is  filled,  boards  or  dry  straw, 
or  in  some  cases  heather,  are  laid  on  the  top  without 
delay,  and  earth  and  stones  are  heaped  up  on  the  surface 
to  the  weight  of  several  hundred-weight  per  square  foot. 
The  fodder  thus  stored  settles  into  a  half  solid  mass, 
which,  having  undergone  fermentation,  is  greedily  de- 
voured by  cattle,  and,  with  a  little  hay  or  dry  food  added, 
keeps  them  in  admirable  condition  throughout  the 
winter.  Maize,  prickly  comfrey,  peas,  rye,  tares,  clover, 
lucerne,  vetches,  and  grass  may  be  profitably  stored  after 
this  fashion." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Fodder   prepared    by    the    process    described 
under  1. 

"  One  .  .  .  states  that  hesold  ensilage  in  the  market 
town,  at  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  shillings  per  ton." 
— Chambers'  Journal. 

en  -sll-age  (age  as  I£),  v.  t.    [ENSILAGE,  *.] 
Agric. :  To  treat  by  the  process  described  under 

ENSILAGE,  #.,  1. 
"The  sauerkraut  of  the  Germans  is  but  cabbage  en- 

sfl'igerl.     The    writer,    forty  years  ago,    ensilaged    green 

gooseberries." — Chambers'  Journal. 

en  -Sll-ate,  r.  t.    [Fr.  en=in ;  O.  Fr.  silo=a.  fosse, 
a  cavity  in  which  grain  is  deposited  with  a  view  to 
its  conservation,  and  Eng.  verbal  suff.  -ate  (q.  v.).] 
Agric.:  The  same  as  ENSILAGE,  v.  (q.v.) 
"Their  suggestions  are  that  green  forage  should   be 
ftisilatfd  without  mixture  of  any  dry  substances  or  even 
of  salt;  that  the  most  favorable  time  for  ensilating  is 
when  the  plants  are  in  bloom." — Chambers'  Journal. 

*en  Sll-vSr,  r.  t.  [  Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  silver 
(q.  v .) .)  To  cover  or  set  off  with  silver. 

en-sl-steV-nal,  a.  [Lat.  ensis=&  sword;  Mod. 
Lat.  sternum^  from  Gr.  «ternon=the  breast  or  chest, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -a/.] 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  or  relating  to  the  ensiform 
process  of  the  sternum  (q.  v.).  [METASTERNUM.] 

8n-8ky,  v.f.  [Pref .  en,  and  Eng. sky  (q.v.).]  To 
remove  to  the  skies  or  heaven  ;  to  place  among  the 
gods. 

"  I  hold  you  as  a  thing  en»ki?,d  and  sainted." 

Shakesp.;  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  6. 

en-Sla'VC,  v.t.    [Pref.«nt  andEng.s/«re  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  slave,  servitude,  or 
bondage ;  to  deprive  of  liberty. 

'  •  The  conquered  also,  and  enslaved  by  war. 
Shall,  with  their  freedom  lost,  their  virtue  Jose." 
Miltun.  P.  L.,  xi.  797,  798. 

2.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  vassal  or  dependent. 
"  The  Popish  kernes  whom  James  had  brought  over  from 

Munster  and  Con naught  to  enslave  our  island." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xxlv 

3.  To  overpower,  to  overcome ;  to  become  mas- 
ter of. 

"Blinding  the  understanding  and  enslaving  the  will." 
—ftishop  Taylor.  Holy  Living,  ch.  ii.,  g  1. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  enslave 
and  to  captivate:  "There  is  as  much  difference 
between  these  terms  as  between  slavery  and  cap- 
tivity: ho  who  is  a  slave  is  fettered  both  body  and 
mind:  he  who  is  captive  is  only  constrained  as  to 
his  body:  heuce  to  enslave  is  always  taken  in  the 
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bad  sense;  captivate  mostly  in  the  good  sense; 
enslave  is  employed  literally  or  figuratively;  capti- 
vate only  figuratively :  wo  may  be  enslaved  by  per- 
sons or  by  our  gross  passions  ;  we  are  captivated  by 
the  charms  or  beauty  of  an  object."  (Crabb:  Eng, 
8ynon.) 

en  Slav -ed-ness,  s.  [Ens.  enslaved;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  stato  of  being  enslaved. 

en-sla  ve-ment,  s.    [F.nn.  rnsl<tve;  -ntenr.] 

1.  The  act  of  enslaving  or  reducing  to  servitude  or 
bondage. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enslaved ;  slavery,  bondage, 
servitude. 

"The  children  of  Israel,  according  to  their  method  of 
sinning,  after  mercies,  and  thereupon  returning  to  a 
fresh  enslavement  to  their  enemies,  had  now  passed  seven 
years  in  cruel  subjection." — South:  Hertnons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  11. 

en-Slav -er,  s.    [Eng.  enslavM;  -er.~\    One  who 
or  that  which  enslaves,  physically  or  mentally. 
"  Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay, 
The  <'n*t'ir<TK  and  the  enslaved,    their    death    and 
birth."  Karon:  cliilde  Barolil,  iii.  67. 

en-sna  re,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  snare  (q.v.).] 
To  take  or  catch  in  a  snare ;  to  entrap,  to  catch  by 
treachery  or  guile. 

''  Him  to  ensnare  and  bring 
Unto  the  Danish  king." 

Longfellow.  Musician's  Tale, 

*en-snarV  (1),  v.  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  snarl 
(q.  v.).  J  To  snarl  as  a  dog ;  to  growl. 

*en-snarl'  (2),  *en-snarle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  snarl  (q.  v.}.]  To  ensnare,  to  entangle,  to 
catch. 

*en-so  -b§r,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  sober 
(q.  v.).J  To  make  sober. 

*en-span'-gle,  u.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  span- 
gle (q.  v.).J  To  cover  or  ornament  as  with  span- 
gles. 

*8n-sphe  re,  *in-sphere,   v.  t.   [Pref.  en,  and 

Eng.  uphere  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  place  m  or  as  in  a  sphere. 

2.  To  form  into  roundness ;  to  make  into  a  sphere. 

*en-sp'i  re,  r.  t.    [INSPIRE.] 
•en-stall ,r.  t.    [INSTALL.] 

*en-stamp',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  stamp 
(q.v.).]  To  mark  as  with  a  stamp;  to  stamp;  to 
impress  deeply. 

•en-state  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  state  (q.  v.).] 
To  instate  (q.  v.). 

Sn  -sta-tite,  s.  [Ger.  enstatit,  from  Gr.  enstatea 
=an  adversary.  So  named  because  so  refractory.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral.  Its  hardness  is 
5'5;  its  specific  gravity,  3'l-3'3;  the  luster  vitreous, 
except  on  the  cleavage  surfaces,  on  which  it  is 
pearly ;  colors,  white,  green  or  brown :  streak,  gray. 
It  is  possessed  of  double  refraction.  Composition : 
Silica.  60;  magnesia,  40=100.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties: (l)  enstatite  proper,  with  little  or  no  iron.  It 
is  of  white  color.  Chladnite  falls  under  this  divis- 
ion. (2)  Ferriferous  enstatite,  called  also  bronzite. 
This  contains  iron,  and  is  green  or  brown.  Found 
iu  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Bavaria  and  Moravia. 

*en-steep',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  steep  (q.v.).] 
To  immerse,  plunge,  sink,  or  soak. 

*en-stock  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  stock  (q.  v.).] 
To  fix  as  iu  the  stocks. 

*en-stor  e  (1),  *en-stor  en,  *en-stoore,  *in- 
store,  v.  t.  [Lat.  instauro.l  To  restore,  to  re- 
build. 

*en-sto  re  (2),«.  (.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  stare 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  To  lay  up  as  in  a  store ;  to  store  or  treasure  up ; 
to  stock. 

2.  To  include,  to  comprehend. 

*en-Stran  -gle,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Bug.  strangle 
(q.v.).]  To  strangle. 

*en-8truct',  v.  t.    [INSTRUCT.] 

*§n-struc  -tion,  s.    [INSTRUCTION.] 

•en-stuff,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  stuff  (q.  v.).] 
To  stuff,  to  stow,  to  press  close,  to  cram. 

*Sn-sty  le,  *en-8tlle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
style  (q.  v.).]  To  style,  to  name,  to  call. 

*en-su'-$,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ensue;  -able.']  Ensuing, 
following. 

§n-Su  e,  v.  t.&  i.  [O.  Fr.  ensuir,  from  Lat.  inse- 
quor :  tjt=upon,  andseguor=to  follow.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  follow  after;  to  seek. 

"  Seek  peace  and  ensue  it."— 1  Peter  iii.  11. 

2.  To  practice. 

"Precedent  of  all  that  armes  e-nsur." 

Spenser:  To  Sir  J.  AV.rn'u. 
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B.  Intransitive; 

*1.  To  follow,  to  come  after,  to  pursue ;  said  of 
persona. 

"Ourenemyes  ensuing  with  a  great  noyae." — Golding: 
Caesar,  p.  184. 

2.  To  follow  in  course  of  time,  or  in  a  series  of 
events;  to  succeed. 

"The  like  endeavors  to  renew 
Should  e'er  a  kindlier  time  ensu->." 

Wordntcort h :   White  Doe  uf  Kylstotir,  iii. 

*3.  To  follow  as  a  consequence  of  promises;  to 
result. 

"Let  this  be  granted,  and  it  shall  hereupon  plainly 
ensue,  that  the  ught  of  Scripture  once  shining  in  the 
world,  all  other  light  of  nature  is  therewith  in  such  sort 
drowned,  that  now  we  need  it  not." — Hooker:  Ecoles. 
Puliti/. 

*4.  To  proceed. 

"Yet  from  thy  wound  ensued  no  purple  flood." 

Dryden:  Vri'l:  M«tomo€pA0««0,xii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  ensue  and  (o  fol- 
low, see  FOLLOW. 

*en-sur'-g.n$e  (sur  as  shur),  s.    [INSURANCE.] 

*en-sur'-8,n-9e"r  (sur  as  shur),  s.  [Eug.  ensur- 
anc(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  ensures  from  danger  or  risk  ; 
an  ensurer. 

en-sure'  (sure  as  shur),  r.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  sure  (q.  v.).]  [INSURE,  «.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

\.  To  make  sure,  certain,  or  secure  iu  mind;  to 
assure. 

"  Eche  of  hem  gan  other  to  ensure 
Of  brotherhed."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,972. 

2 .  To  make  sure  or  certain ;  to  insure ;  to  secure. 
"  His  kinsman's  absence  must  ensure  success." 

lloole:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  xxiviii. 

*3.  To  insure  (q.  v.). 

"  A  mendicant  contracted  with  a  country  fellow  for  a 
quantity  of  corn  to  ensure  his  sheep  for  that  year." — 
L'  Estrange. 

*4.  To  betroth. 

"  After  his  mother  Mary  was  ensured  to  Joseph." — Sir 
John  Chekf.  Matt.  i.  18. 

B,  Intrant. :  To  insure,  to  make  certain ;  to  be 
surety. 

en-sur  -8r  (sur  as  shur),s.  [Eng.  ensur(e) ;  -er.} 
One  who  ensures ;  au  insurer.  * 

*8n-sweep',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sweep 
(q.  v.) .]  To  sweep  over ;  to  pass  over  rapidly. 

*en-swgpf ,  pa. par.  or  a.    [ENBWEEP.] 

en-tab  -l»-ture,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  tabula=& 
table.] 

1.  Arch. :  Those  members  of  a  portico  which  were 
constructed  upon  the  columns,  consisting  of  tha 
epistylium,  zo- 
ophorus,  and 
corona.  Vitru- 
vius  uses  the 
words  orna- 
menta  colu m- 
narum  to  sig- 
nify  these 
members ;  and 
sometimes  h  e 
includes  the 
three  several 
parts  in  the 
term  epistylia. 
Thesuperstruct- 
ure  that  lies 
horizon  tally 
upon  the  col- 
umns in  the 
several  orders 
or  styles  of 
architecture.  It 
is  divided  into 


TUSCAN 
ORDER. 
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architrave,  the  part  immediately  above  the  column; 
frieze,  the  central  space;  and  cornice,  the  uprjer 
projecting  moldings.  Each  of  the  orders  has  its 
appropriate  entablature,  of  which  both  the  general 
height  and  the  subdivisions  are  regulated  by  a 
scale  of  proportion  derived  from  the  diameter  of 
the  column.  The  entablature,  though  architects 
frequently  vary  from  the  proportions  here  specified, 
may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  set  at  one-fourth  the 
height  of  the  column.  The  total  height  thereof 
thus  obtained  is  in  all  the  orders,  except  the  Doric, 
divided  into  ten  parts,  three  of  which  are  given 
to  the  architrave,  three  to  the  frieze,  and  four  to 
the  cornice.  But  in  the  Doric  order  the  whole 
height  should  be  divided  into  eight  parts,  and  two 
given  to  the  architrave,  three  to  the  frieze,  ,and 
three  to  the  cornice.  ( Weale.) 

"A  range  of  Corinthian  pillars  with  their  full  entabla- 
ture surmounted  by  a  balustrade." — Eustace:  Classical 
Tour,  i.  132. 

2.  Shipbuild.:  A  strong  iron  frame  supporting 
the  paddle-shaft.  It  usually  receives  additional 
stiffness  from  being  confined  between  two  beams  of 
timber,  called  the  entablature  or  engine-beams. 


b<Jil,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     $hln,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     *yhls;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -Man  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -,lou,      -§iou  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -Die,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      deL 


entablature -beam 
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entablature-beam.  *. 
Shipbuild.:  [ENTABLATURE,  2.] 
Sn-ta -ble-ment,  s.   [Fr.] 
Arch.:  The  same  as  ENTABLATTJHE  (q,  v.). 
"They  differ  in  nothing  either  in  height,  substance,_ or 
entablement  from    the    feminine   Ionic    and    masculine 
Doric."— Evelyn:  On  Architecture. 

*en-tac  -kle,  v.  t.  [Prof,  en,  and  Eng.  tackle 
(q.  v.).J  To  supply  with  tackle. 

"  Your  Btorm-d riven  shyp  I  repaired  new, 
So  well  entacklfd,  what  wind  soever  blow, 
No  stormy  tempest  your  barge  shall  o'erthrow." 
Skelton:  Poems,  p.  28. 

en  ta  -da,  s.  [The  name  given  to  one  of  the  spe- 
cies in  Malabar.]" 

Sot.:  A  genus  of  Mimoseee,  tribe  Eumimoscte. 
Entada  scandens,  or  Purscetha,  formerly  called 
Acacia  scandens,  is  an  immense  climbing  shrub, 
running  over  the  highest  trees  and  forming  elegant 
festoons.  The  legumes  are  generally  from  one  to 
three,  but  occasionally  from  six  to  eight,  feet  long. 
They  are  jointed,  each  joint  four  or  five  inches 
broad,  with  one  large  brown  polished  seed  in  each. 
The  plan  tgrowsin  the  Western  Ghauts,  in  India,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  eastern  tropics,  as  well  as  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  America.  The  seeds  are  used  by  the 
natives  of  India  for  washing  their  hair.  Dr.  Gibson 
Bays  that  they  are  used  as  an  antifebrile  medicine  by 
the  Ghaut  people.  In  Java  and  Sumatra,  according 
toRumphius,  they  are  roasted  and  eaten  like  chest- 
nuts. 

Sn-tall,  *en-taile,  *en-tayle,  *en-teyle,  «. 
[Fr.  entaille ;  Ital.  intaglio.]  I  EN  T  AIL,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  f  • 

1.  Carved  or  inlaid  work. 

"  Leyd  in  a  schryne 
Of  entatle  riche  and  fyne."        Alisaunder,  4,670. 

2.  Shape,  form. 

"  The  hors  of  gode  entatle."— JUS.  Douce,  291,  fo.  136. 

3.  Place. 

"Honge  we  him  in  his  entaile." — Sevyn  Sages,  2,696. 
II.  Law: 

1.  An  estate  or  fee  entailed  or  limited  in  descent 
to   a   particular   heir  or  heirs,  male  or   female. 
Estates-tail  may  be  either  general,  that  is,  limited 
to  one  and  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  or  special,  that 
limited  to  one,  and  his  heirs  by  a  particular  wife. 

2.  The  rule  of  descent  settled  for  any  estate. 
en-tall ,  *en-talle,  *en-talll,  *en-tayle,  *ln- 

taile,  v.  t.  [Fr.  entailler=ta  cutor  carve;  tailler= 
to  cut.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  To  cut  or  carve. 

"Thanne   was    that    ckapitre  house  queyntiliche  en- 
tayled."  P.  Plowman's  Crede,  398. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

3.  To  fix  or  settle  inalienably  upon  a  person  or 
thing. 

"  None  ever  had  a  privilege  of  infallibility  entailed  to 
all  he  said." — Digby:  On  Bodies. 

4.  To  bring  on,  to  cause,  to  involve. 

"The  intemperate  and  unjust  transmit  their  bodily 
infirmities  ana  diseases  to  their  children,  and  entail  a 
secret  curse  upon  their  estates." — Tillotson. 

II.  Law :  To  settle  the  descent  of  any  estate  or 
fee  by  gift  to  a  certain  person  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body,  so  that  neither  the  donee  nor  any  subsequent 
possessor  can  alienate  or  bequeath  it. 

IT  To  cut  off  the  entail :  To  put  a  termination  to 
it.  [DISENTAIL.] 

*Sn-ta'ile, s.  &  v.    [ENTAIL,  «.  A  t>.] 

Sn-tair-er,  s.  [Eng.  entail;  -er.]  One  who  en- 
tails an  estate ;  one  who  executes  an  entail. 

en-tall  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  entail ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  entailing  or  limiting  the  descent  of 
an  estate. 

2.  The  state  of  being  en  tailed  or  limited  in  descent. 
"Sn-tal'-ent,  v.  t.  [O.Tr.entalenter;  Ital.intoi- 

entare.]  To  raise  or  excite  a  desire  in ;  to  excite,  to 
arouse. 

*en  ta  me  (1),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  tame 
(q.  v.).]  To  tame,  to  subdue,  to  subjugate. 

*Sn-ta'me  (2),  t>.  t.  [Fr.  entamer,  from  Lat.  atta- 
mtno.]  To  toncn,  to  injure. 

Sn-t&n'-gle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  tangle 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  twist  or  involve  together  so  that  a  separa- 
tion or  unraveling  cannot  easily  be  made ;  to  tangle ; 
as,  to  entangle  wool,  the  hair,  &c. 

2.  To  insnare  in  something  not  easily  extricable, 
as  a  net. 

"As  one,  who  long  in  thickets  and  brakes 
Entangled,  winds  now  this  way  and  now  that 
His  devious  course  uncertain,  seeking  home," 

Cotcper:  Task,  ill.  1-3. 


3.  To  insnare  or  catch  by  captious  questions  or 
artful  talk ;  to  involve  in  a  dilemma  or  contradic- 
tion. 

"  The  Pharisees  took  counsel  how  they  might  entangle 
him  in  his  talk."—  Matt.  xxii.  15. 

4.  To  involve  in  difficulties ;  to  embarrass,  to  per- 
plex. 

"Now  all  labor 

Mars  what  it  does,  yea  very  force  entangles 
Itself  with  strength." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  14. 

5.  To  puzzle,  to  perplex,  to  bewilder. 

1 '  I  suppose  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  that  perplex 
men's  thoughts,  and  entangle  their  understandings,  would 
be  easily  resolved." — Locke. 

6.  To  distract  or  embarrass  with  variety  or  multi- 
plicity of  cares. 

"  No  man  that  warreth  entangleth  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  this  life."— 2  Timothy  ii.  4. 

7.  To  mix  up,  to  confuse. 

"  What  marvel,  then, 
At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  rise, — 
Confusedly  bound  in  memory's  ties, 
Entangling,  as  they  rush  along, 
The  war.march  with  the  funeral  song  ¥" 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  9. 

8.  To  make  confused  or  intricate. 

"Dismiss  the  controversy  bleeding,  the  more  entangled 
by  your  hearing." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  entangled  or  involved. 
"The  entangling  boughs  between." 

Cunningham:  The  Contemplatist. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  entangle  and  fo 
embarrass,  see  EMBARRASS:  for  that  between  to 
entangle  and  to  insnare,  see  INSNARE. 

Sn-tan'-gled  (gled  as  geld),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [EN- 
TANGLE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Sot.  (of  hairs,  roots,  branches,  tftc.) ;  So  inter- 
mixed as  not  to  be  readily  disentangled. 

•     en-tan '-gle-ment,  s.    [Eng.  entangle;  -men*.] 

1.  The  act  of  entangling,  ensnaring,  or  embar- 
rassing. 

2.  Tne  state  of    being  entangled,    involved,    in- 
snared,  perplexed,  or  embarrassed. 

"Even  Groti  us  himself  appears  not  to  be  quite  free  from 
the  entanglement." — Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  vi., 
s.  2. 

3.  Perplexity,  intricacy. 

"It  has  less  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement 
and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  hazard  in  it." — Spectator, 
No.  852. 

gn-tan'-gl§r,  s.  [Eng.  entangl(e);  -er.]  One 
who  entangles. 

en-ta  -Bl-a, «.  [ENTASIS.]  The  same  as  ENTASIS 
(2)  (q.v.)! 

en  ta  sis,  s.  [Gr.=a  stretching,  from  enteino= 
to  stretch.] 

1.  Arch.:  The  swell  of  the  shaft  or  column  of 
either  of  the  orders  of  architecture.  Some  authori- 
ties make  it  consist  in  preserving  the  cylinder  of  a 
column  perfect  one  quarter  or  one-third  the  height 
of  the  shaft  from  below,  diminishing  thence  in  a 
right  line  to  the  top ;  while  others,  following  Vitru- 
yius,  make  the  column  increase  in  bulk  in  a  curved 
line  from  the  base  to  three-sevenths  of  its  height, 
and  then  dimmish  in  the  same  manner  for  the  re- 
maining foui-sevenths,  thus  making  the  greater 
diameter  near  the  middle.  ( Weale.) 

*2.  Med. :  A  generic  term  for  spasmodic  diseases 
characterized  by  tension  ;  as  tetanus,  cramp,  &c. 

*Sn-taslc  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  task  (q.  v.).] 
To  lay  a  task  upon. 

en-tass  -ment,  s.  [Fr.  entassement,  from  en- 
fos«er=toheapup.]  A  neap,  an  accumulation. 

en-tas'-tlc,  a.  [As  if  from  an  imaginary  Greek 
word  entastikos.]  [ENTASIS. J 

Med.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  entasis  in  the 
pathological  sense  j  characterized  by  tonic  spasms. 

*en-tayld',  *en-tayled  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [EN- 
TAIL, v.\ 

*en-tay  le,  v.  &  s.    [ENTAIL.] 

en-t«  (an-te- ),  a.   [Fr.] 

Her.:  Applied  to  an  engrafted  emblazonment; 
also  written  Ant£. 

*en-teche,  *en-tecche,  «.  [ENTECHE,  «.]  A 
mark,  a  symptom. 

*en-teche,  *en-tetche,  r.  t.  [O.  Fr.  entechier; 
Ital.  intacare.]  To  spot,  to  stain,  to  imbue. 

en-tel'-S-chy',  s.  [Gr.  entelecheia.  (See  def.) 
Probably  from  en  telei  echein=ta  be  complete  or 
absolute.  (Liddell  £  Scott.)  ] 

1.  Perip.  Phil.:  A  term  introduced  by  Aristotle  to 
signify  actual  as  distinguished  from  merely  poten- 
tial existence,  and  to  which  he  attaches  two  dis- 
tinct meanings :  (1) ,  The  state  of  being  complete 


or  finished;  (2),  the  activity  of  that  which  is  thus 
complete.  In  practice,  however,  he  does  not  bind 
himself  strictly  to  the  observance  of  this  distinc- 
tion. Moreover,  he  attributes  relativity  to  1 1 
notions :  the  same  thing,  he  says,  can  be  matter  or 
potentiality  in  one  respect,  and  form  or  actuality 
m  another;  e.  «.,  the  hewn  stone  can  be  the  former 
in  relation  to  the  house  and  thelatter  incoinparisou 
with  the  unhewn  stone-. 

2,  Mod.  Phil.:  The  name  which  Leibnitz  gave  i.. 
the  monads  of  his  system. 

*en-tel-luB,  s.  [Gr.  entclln  =  to  enjoin,  to  com- 
mand.] 

ZoOl.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  sacred 
monkey  of  India,  Scmnqpithecus  entellus.  [SEM- 

NOPITHECUS,  HUNOOMAN.J 

*en-tem  -pest,  r.  t ,  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  tempest 
(q.v.).]  To  visit  with  storm. 

"For  aye  entempesting    anew  the   unfathomable  hell 
within."  Culerirtge:  Pains  of  Sleep. 

*en-tem-pre,  a.    [ATTEMPRE.]    Moderate. 
*en-tenvpri,  v.  t.    [ENTEMPRE.]    To  moderate. 
*en-ten-cloun,  s.    [INTENTION.] 

•en-tend  ,  *en-tende,  r.  i.  [Fr.  entendre ;  Sp.  <fc 
Port,  entender,  from  Lat.  intendo:  in  =  toward, 
upon,  and  tendo—io  stretch.] 

1.  To  apply  one's  self ;  to  turn. 

2.  To  intend. 

*Sn-tend  -a-ble,  a.    [O.  Fr.]    Attentive. 

*en-tend  e-ment,  .s.  fO.  Fr.,  Ital.  intendimento; 
Sp.  inteTUiimiento;  Port.  entendimento.J  Under- 
standing, information,  knowledge,  teaching. 

*en-tend  -§r,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  tender 
(q.vJ.J 

1.  To  make  tender,  to  soften,  to  mollify,  to  make 
effeminate. 

2.  To  treat  with  tenderness. 

*Sn-tent ,  *en-tente,  s.    [O.  Fr.  entente.] 

1.  Notice. 

2.  Will,  intention. 

entente  cprdlale  (an-tant  cor-dl-al),  phr. 
[Fr.]  A  cordial  understanding ;  friendly  disposition 
and  relations  between  the  governments  of  two 
countries. 

*en-tent',  ?>.  i.    [ENTENT,  «.] 

1.  To  attend,  to  pay  attention. 

'2.  To  intend,  to  design,  to  purpose. 

*en-ten-tlf,  a.  [O.  Fr.]  Attentive,  intent,  full 
of  attention. 

•en-ten-tlMy,  *en-ten-tif-li,  *en-ten-tyf-ly, 
*en-ten-tlf-llcne,  adv.  [English  ententif:  -hi.} 
Attentively,  with  attention. 

Sn  -tSr  (l),  *en-tre,  *en-tren,  *en-tri,  r.  t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  entrer,  from  Lat.  intro—to  go  into,  to  enter; 
Sp.  &  Port,  entrar;  Ital.  intrare,  entrare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  go  or  come  into  or  within ;  to  move,  pass,  or 
proceed  to  the  inside  or  interior  of. 

"That  darksome  cave  they  «nter." 

Spenser:  P.  Q.,  I.  ix.  35. 

2.  To  pierce,  to  penetrate. 

"  Thorns  which  entered  their  frail  shins." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  cause  to  pass  into ;  to  place  or  set  in ;  to  in- 
sert ;  as,  to  enter  a  tenon  in  a  mortise. 

4.  To  set  down  in  writing,  as  in  a  book,  journal, 
Ac. ;  to  write  down. 

"  Agues  and  fevers  are  entered  promiscuously,  yet  in  the 
few  bills  they  have  been  distinguished." — Graunt. 

5.  To  begin  or  commence,  as  a  new  stage  or  state. 

6.  To  join,  to  associate  one's  self  to;  to  be  ad- 
mitted a  member  or  associate  of;  as,  to  enter  the 
university,  the  army,  a  society,  &c. 

7.  To  initiate  in  a  business,  method,  service,  pro- 
fession, &c. 

"The  eldest  being  thus  entered,  and   then  made  the 
fashion,  it  would  be  impossible  to  hinder  them."— Locke. 
*8.  To  recommend,  to  introduce. 

"  This  sword  shall  enter  me  with  him." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  14. 

*9.  To  engage  in,  to  begin. 

"Enter  talk  with  lords." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1.      ' 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  To  report  vat  the  custom-house,  as  a 
ship  and  cargo  on  arrival  in  a  port. 

2.  Law : 

(1)  To  make  entry ;  to  go  in  upon  and  take  posses- 
sion of. 

(2)  To  place  or  cause  to  be  inscribed  upon  the 
records  of  a  court ;  as,  to  enter  a  writ,  an  appear- 
ance, &c. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
or,     wbre,     wplf.     w6rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,    car.    rfile,    full;     try,     Syrian,     te,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


enter 
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enterotomy 


3.  Sports: 

(1)  To  enter  a  hound  is  to  admit  a  young  hound 
Into  the  regular  hunting  pack. 

"Theywerelike  hoiindH,  ready  to  be  entered."—  Haekft: 
Life  of  Williams,  ii.  168. 

(2)  To  enter  a  horse  for  a  race  is  to  put  it  down 
among  the  list  of  competitors. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  come  or  go  in  ;  to  pass  in  or  inside. 
"Euerie  wipht  mny  enter  whan  him   liketh."—  Chaucer.- 

Tale  vfHeltbceu*. 

2.  Sometimes  used  with  in. 

"  Enter  in  at  the  strait  gate."  —  Luke  xiii.  24. 

3.  It  is  used  with  into  before  the  place  entered. 

"  Enter  thou  into  thy  chambers."  —  Isaiah  xxvi.  20. 

4.  To  have  passage  ;  to  be  able  to  pass  between. 

"  So  wide  as  a  bristle  may  enter.1' 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

*5.  To  begin,  to  make  beginning. 

"I  saw  the  sin  wherein  my  foot  was  entering." 

Daniel.-  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

6.  To  engage  in  ;  to  embark. 

"  The  French  king  hath  often  entered  on  several  expen- 
sive projects,  on  purpose  to  dissipate  wealth."  —  Addison; 
On  the  War. 

7.  To  join  as  a  member  or  associate  ;  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  or  associate  of:  as,  he  entered 
at  college. 

8.  To  be  admitted. 

"  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."—  Matt.  nv.  23. 
II.  Drama:  To  appear  on  the  scene. 

*'  The  competitors  enter."—  Shakesp.:  Twelfth  XigMt  iv.  2. 

IT  (1)  To  enter  into: 

(a)  To  pass  into  the  interior  of  ;  to  penetrate. 

(6)  To  engage  in. 

(c)  To  deal  with  ;  to  treat  of  ;  to  discuss  ;  to  ex- 
amine. 

*'  They  were  not  capable  of  entering  into  the  numerous 
concurring  springs  of  action,"—  Watts. 

(d)  To  bo  an  ingredient  or  element  in  ;  to  form  a 
constituent  part  of. 

(2)  To  enter  on  or  upon: 

(a)  To  begin,  to  start  on,  to  commence. 
ta)  To  discuss,  to  examine,  to  treat  of. 

(3)  To  enter  into  recognizances: 

Laic:  To  become  bound  under  a  penalty  by  a 
written  obligation  to  do  some  act,  as  to  appear  on 
a  trial,  to  keep  the  peace,  <&c. 

*Sn-ter  (2),  v.  t.    [Fr.  enferrer.]    To  inter  (q.  v.). 

*6n-ter,  s.    [ENTER,  v.  (1).]    Entrance,  entry, 

*en-ter,  a.  [Fr.  entier.'}  [ENTIEE.]  Entire, 
whole. 

Sn-ter-g,-den-5g  -rft-phy1,  s.  [Fr.  enUradenog- 
raphie,  from  Gr.  en£era=the  intestines,  pi.  of  en- 
feron=a  piece  of  an  intestine;  aden=  ...  a 
gland,  and  granhe=a.  delineation,  a  description.] 

Anat.:  Tno  branch  of  science  which  describes 
the  internal  glands. 

$H-ter-9.-d6n-5l  -i-£f  ,  s.  [Gr.  entera=  the  intes- 
tines; aden=  ...  a  gland,  and  logos=a  dis- 
course.] 

Anat.  <&  Phys.:  A  branch  of  science  which  not 
merely  describes  the  internal  glands,  but  also  traces 
their  operation  . 

*5n-t§r-ba  the,  v.  t.  [Fr.  entre=  between,  and 
Eng.  bathe  (q.v.).]  To  bathe  mutually;  to  inter- 
mingle tears. 

*en-ter-9han  &e,  *en-ter-chaunge,  v.  t.  [IN- 
TERCHANGE.] To  exchange. 

en-ter-clos  e,  s.  [Fr.  ent  re  =  between,  and  Eng. 
close  (q.  v.).] 

Arch.  ;  A  passage  between  two  rooms  in  a  house, 
or  leading  from  the  door  to  the  hall. 

*Sn-ter-deal  ,  s.  [Fr.  en£re  =  between,  and  Eng. 
deal  (q.  v.)-]  Mutual  dealing. 

*en  -tSr-dite,  *en-tre-dit,  s.  [O.  Fr.  entredit, 
intredit;  Ital.  enterdetto;  Port,  interdicto,  from 
Lat.  inter  'dictum=o.  thing  forbidden,  an  interdict, 
from  interdico^to  forbid.]  An  interdict. 

*en-ter-dite,  *en-tre-dite,  s.  [ENTEEDITE,  s.] 
To  place  under  an  interdict. 

en-ter-ep-I  plSm-phal'-i-^ele,  s.  [Gr.  enteron 
=  a  part  of  the  intestines  ;  epiploon=the  omeutum  ; 
ompha£o*=the  navel,  and  kele—a.  tumor.] 

Med  &  Surg.  :  Hernia  of  the  umbilicus,  causing 
protrusion  of  the  omentum  and  part  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

en'-tSr-er,  *en-trer,  v.  [Eng.  enter;  -er.]  One 
who  enters. 

*en>t§r-glan  90,  v.  t.    [Fr.  cnfre=between,  and 
Eng.  glance  (q.  v.).]    To  interchange  glances. 
<£n-ter'-ic,  a.    [Gr.  enterikos=m  the  intestines.] 
Anat.  t&  Med.  :  Pertaining,  connected  witbi  °r  re- 
lating to  the  intestines. 


enteric-fever,  s. 

3f?d.  :  The  correct  designation  of  what  is  usually 
called  by  the  misleading  appellation  of  typhoid 
fever  (q.  v.). 

en  -t§r-Ing,  ;»•.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ENTER,  v.  (1).] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  Aaxubst.  :  The  act  of  passing  within  or  to  tho 

interior  ;  entrance  ;  entry. 

enterlng-chlsel,  s.  A  spoon-chisel,  used  by 
sculptors. 

enterlng-flle,  ».  A  narrow,  flat  file,  with  COHMC!- 
erable  taper,  to  enable  it  to  enter  and  open  a  groove, 
which  may  be  finished  by  a  cotter-file. 

entering-port,  s. 

Shipfiiiild,:  A  port  cut  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  to 
serve  as  a  door  of  entrance. 

_  en-te"r-l  '-tls,  s.  fC4r.  enteron=part  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  suff,  -itis.  (Med.)  implying  inflammation.] 

Med.  :  Inflammation  of  the  small  intestines, 
marked  by  diarrhoaa,  pain,  aggravated  on  pressure. 
quick  and  strong  pulse,  witn  increased  temper- 
ature. It  is  very  apt  to  become  chronic,  chiefly 
from  obstruction  to  the  hepatic  circulation,  espe- 
cially by  escape  of  blood  from  the  portal  vein. 

*en-te'r-kl8S',  v.  i.  [Fr.  <>«£re  =  between,  among, 
and  Eng.  kiss  (q.  v.).]  To  kiss  mutually  ;  tocomem 
contact. 

*5n-tSr-kn6W  (fc  silent),  v.  t.  [French  entre  = 
between,  among,  and  Eng.  know  (q.  v.).]  To  be 
mutually  acquainted. 

*Sn-te"r-la9e  ,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  entrelacier;  Fr. 
entrelasser.]  To  intermix,  to  interweave,  to  inter- 
lace (q.  v.). 

*8n  -tSr-lf,  *en-ter-ll,  *en-tere  ly,  *en-ter- 
lycne,  *en-tier-ly,  'en-tlre-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [O.  Fr. 
eHh'er=entire;  Eng.  suff.  -/y.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Full,  whole, 

"  Besechinge  you  euer  with  myn  enterly  hert." 

Folit.,  BeliQ.,  and  Love  Poems,  p.  41. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Wholly,  fully. 

"Enterlyche  thenne  that  he  hym  teche." 

Poem  on  Freemasonry,  241. 

2.  Earnestly. 

"  Beseching  you,  as  fnterly  as  y  cane,  to  take  en  gre  this 
poure  gift."        Polit.,  Relig.  and  Love  Poems,  p.  38. 

*Sn'-ter-l<lde,  «.    [INTERLUDE.] 

•Sn-tSr-med  -die,  *en-tre-med  le,  *en-ter- 
mell,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  entremesler,  entremedler,  entre- 
meller.]  [INTERMEDDLE.]  To  mix  up,  to  mingle. 

*en-t8r'-ment,  «.  [Eng.  enter,  v.  (2);  -merit.] 
Interment,  burial. 

*en-ter-me"te,  *en-tre-mete,  v,  t.  &  i.  [French 
entremettre;  Sp.  &  Port,  entremeter  ;  Ital.  intra- 
mettere,  from  Lat.  intromitto.]  To  meddle,  to  inter- 
fere, to  interpose,  to  engage  in. 

Sn'-ter-mew-er(ew  as  O)  ,  «.  [A.  S.  fnetere,  fnetre, 
fnitre=ot  a  year  old,  and  Fr.  m«e=chango  of 
feathers.]  A  hawk  changing  the  color  of  his 
feathers,  which  generally  happens  some  little  time 
after  he  is  a  year  old. 

"Eyers  and  Ramage  Hawks,  Sores  and  Entermeieera."  — 
Browne:  Atisc.  Tracts,  v. 

Sn-t8r-6-t  in  compos.  [Gr.  enferon=an  intestine.] 
A  prefix  used  to  signify  relation  to  or  connection 
with  the  intestines. 

en-tgr'-b-jele,  s.  [.Entero-,  and  Gr.  kele=a 
tumor.] 

Med.  &  Sura.:  A  rupture  in  which  the  bowel 
presses  through  or  dilates  the  peritoneum  so  as  to 
make  it  fall  down  into  the  groin.  Trusses  and 
bolsters  are  used  as  supports. 

"If  the  intestine  only  is  fallen,  it  becomes  an  entero- 
cele,  if  the  omentum  or  epiploon,  epiplocele;  and  if  both, 
enteroepiplocele."  —  Sharp:  Surgery. 

en-te"r-6-c  ?s  -t6-cele,  s.  [Fr.  enterocystocele  ; 
entero-,  and  cystocele  (q.  v).] 

Med.&Surg.:  Hernia  affecting  the  bladder  and 
an  adjacent  portion  of  the  intestine. 

en-t§r-6-de"-la,  «•  1>1-  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  delos= 
visible  ;  Fr.  enterodele.] 

ZoGl.  :  The  name  given  by  Ehrenberg  to  a  section 
of  his  Polygastrip  Infusoria,  in  which  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  which  is  conspicuous,  has  an  aperture  at 
each  end. 

en  t§r-6-S-pIp  -l6-cele,  s.  [Gr.  enterepiplokele, 
from  enteron=an  intestine  ;  epiploon^  the  omen  turn, 
and  kele=  a  tumor.] 

Med.  &  Surg.  :  A  rupture  produced  through  a 
tumor,  so  that  both  tho  omentum  and  intestines 
protrude  from  the  body;  intestinal  and  scrotal 
hernia. 


en-ter-6-gas  -tr6-$ele,  .«.    [Entero-,  and  Eng., 

tc.,  gostrocele  (q.  v.).l 
Mi  il.  if-  Snr<i. :  Hernia  affecting  both  the  stomach 


and  tho  intestines. 

en-ter  og -ra-ph?,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  ijmphe 
=  a  writing.] 

Med.:  The  branch  of  anatomy  which  describes 
the  intestines. 

Sn-ter-b-hem  -Sr-rhage,  «.  [Entero-,  and  Eng. 
hemorrhage  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  enteroh£morrh<igie.~\ 

Med. :  Hemorrhage  in  the  intestines. 

e"n-ter-&-hy-dro-cele,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Eng. 
hydrocele  (q.  v.) :  Fr.  entfrohydrocele.'] 

.s'tirj/. :  Internal  hernia,  complicated  with  hydro- 
cele (q.  v.). 

en-t5r-6-ISCll -l-6~9ele,  «.  [Entero-;  Or.  ischion 
=  the  hip-joint,  and  kele=a  tumor.] 

Surg.:  Ischial  hernia,  formed  by  the  adjacent 
intestine. 

en--te"r-&-ltte.  8n -tSr-6-ltth,  en  ter-6-11- 
thust  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  lithos=A  stone.] 

Med.:  A  generic  term  comprehending  all  stony 
calculi  within  the  body. 

en-ter-8l'-6-gy\  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  logos=& 
discourse.] 

Anatomy : 

1.  Spec. :    Tho   branch   of   the    anatomical   and 
physiological  sciences   which  treats  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

2.  Gen.:  It  is  of  ten  extended  to  aH  tho  internal 
parts  of  the  human  body. 

e'n-ter-6-me'r  -6-$ele,  s.  [Entero-;  Gr.  meros= 
the  upper  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  and  kele=a. 
tumor.] 

Surg.:  Crural  hernia  formed  by  the  adjacent 
intestine. 

en-tSr-6-mSs-gn-ter  -Ic,  a.  [Entero-,  and  Eng. 
mesenteric  (q.  v.).J 

Anat,  <&  Med. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
mesentery  and  to  the  intestines. 

enteromesenteric-fever,  s. 

Med. :  The  name  given  by  Petit  to  a  variety  of 
enteritis,  in  which  among  other  symptoms  there  is 
pain  felt  when  pressure  takes  place  on  the  right 
side  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  crest  of  the 
ileum.  It  often  leads  to  ulcerative  perforation  of 
the  intestines  and  to  death. 

en  ter-6-mpr  -pha,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  morphe 
=  form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Meals,  order  Confervaceae,  tribe 
or  family  Acetabularidee.  Some  are  marine,  some 
fresh-water  species,  while  one,  Enteromorpha  intes- 
tinalis,  grows  both  in  the  sea  and  in  fresh  water. 

en-te"r-Sm  -pha-los,  «.    [Enter(o)-,  and  Greek 
omphalos— the  navel.] 
Med. :  A  rupture  of  the  intestines  at  the  navel. 

en-tSr-op  -a-thy\  s.    [Entero-,  and  Gr.  pathe= 
passive  state ;  suffering.] 
Med. :  Disease  of  the  intestines. 

8n-tSr-d-pSr-Is  -t6-le,  «.  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  per- 
istol€=a  dressing  out,  specially  of  a  corpse;  Fr. 
enterop£ristole.] 

Surg. :  Strangulation  of  part  of  the  intestines  in 
a  hernia  or  otherwise. 

Sn-tSr-6  plas  -ty,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  plostos= 
formed,  molded, plogtes—A  molder,  a  modeler.] 

Surg. :  A  plastic  operation  for  the  restoration  of 
an  intestine. 

en  ter  6-rhaph  -1-a,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  rhaphe 
=a  seam,  a  suture ;  Fr.  enterorrhaphie.] 

Surg.:  A  suture  of  part  of  the  intestines,  which 
has  been  ruptured  or  otherwise  divided. 

Sn-tSr-6-sar  -c6-$ele,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Bug.  sar- 
cocele  (q.  v.).] 

Surg. :  Intestinal  hernia,  complicated  with  sarco- 
cele  (q.v.). 

en  ter-6s'-che-6-9ele,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Greek 
osche,  oscheon,  O8cheos=.  .  .  the  scrotum,  and 
kete=a  tumor;  Fr.  ent€rosch£ocele.l 

Surg. :  Scrotal  hernia  formed  solely  by  tho  intes- 
tine. 

8n-t8r-6-sy ph  -I-lIs,  s.  [Entero-,  and  English 
syphilis  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  enterosyphilide.] 

Med.:  A  syphilitic  affection  of  the  intestine. 

en'-ter-o-tdme,  s,  [FT.enterotome:  entero-,  and 
Gr.  tome— a  cutting ;  femno=to  cut.] 

Surg.:  An  instrument  for  opening  the  intestinal 
canal  through  the  whole  extent.  It  consists  of  a 
pair  of  scissors,  one  blade  of  which  is  longer  than 
the  other,  and  rounded  at  its  extremity.  This  is 
passed  into  tho  intestine. 

en-te"r-5t  -6-mjf,  s.  [Fr.  enttrotomie.]  [ENTEH- 
OTOME.] 

1.  Anat. :  Dissection  of  tho  intestines. 

2.  Surg. :  An  incision  into  the  intestines  to  reduce 
a  hernia,  or  for  any  similar  purpose. 


bfill,     b<5y;     p6ut,    ]6wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  -    shan.     -tiou,     -sion  =  shun; 
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fhin,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     tnls;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-tlon,      -slon  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


enterparlance 


*en-ter-par  -lan$e,  «.  [Fr.  entre— between,  and 
parl«r=to  speak.]  Parley,  mutual  talk,  confer- 
ence. 

"During  thefnlfrparlanc?  the  Scots  discharged  against 
the  English,  not  without  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  tield." 
— Hayward. 

*en  -tSr-parle,  s.  [Fr.  e)i(re=between,  andpar- 
ler=io  speak.]  A  parley,  a  conference. 

•en-ter-part,  *en-tre-part-en,  v.  t.  [Fr.  entre 
=between,  and  Eng. part  (q.  v.).]  To  part  or  share. 

*en-ter-plead  ,  r. ».    [INTEBPLEAD.] 

*en-ter-plead  -Si,  s.    [INTERPLEADER.] 

*en-ter -pret,  r.    [INTERPRET.] 

en  -t§r-prlse,  en  -ter-prize,  *en-ter-pryse, «. 
[Fr.  entrepris?;  O.  Fr.  entreprise,  entreprinse,  from 
Fr.  entrepris,  pa.  par.  of  entreprendre  =  to  under- 
take, from  Low  Lat.  interprendo,  from  Lat.  inter= 
among,  and  j>re«do=to  take  in  band:  proj=before, 
and  *hendo=toget.) 

1.  An   undertaking;    a   feat   undertaken   or   at- 
tempted to  be  performed ;  a  bold,  daring,  or  hazard- 
ous attempt. 

2.  An  enterprising  spiritor  disposition ;  readiness, 
promptness,  energy,  or  daring  in  undertaking  deeds 
of  difficulty  or  danger. 

«en-tSr-prige,  *en -ter-prize,  »en-ter  pryse, 
v.  t .  &  i.  [ENTERPRISE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  undertake,  to  attempt,  to  essay,  to  vent- 
nreon. 

*'  Nor  shall  I  to  the  work  thon  enterprises! 
Be  wanting."  Milton.-  P.  L.,  r.  270. 

2.  To  receive,  to  treat,  to  welcome,  to  entertain. 
(.Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  14.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  attempt,  to  try,  to  venture  on  an 
enterprise  or  difficult  undertaking. 

"  Maister  Chaucer,  that  nobly  enterprysyd, 
How  that  our  Englishe  myght  be  ennewed." 

Skeltoii:  Garland  of  Lauretl,  1.  388. 

*en  -t5r-prlg-Sr,  s.  [English  enterprisie) ;  -er.] 
One  who  undertakes  an  enterprise ;  one  who  en- 
gages in  important  and  hazardous  designs ;  a  man 
of  enterprise. 

"They  commonly  proved  great  enterprisers  with  happy 
success." — Hayward:  On  Edward  VI. 

en  -tSr-prifj-Ing,  Sn'-tSr-prlz-Ing,  pr.par.,  a. 
&  a.  [ENTERPRISE,  t>.] 

*A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B  As  adj.:  Ready  or  prompt  in  undertaking 
feats  of  difficulty  or  hazard ;  energetic,  adventur- 
ous; full  of  enterprise. 

"The  new  situation  in  which  Dundee  was  now  placed, 
naturally  suggested  new  projects  to  his  inventive  and 
enterprising  spirit."—  Manaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

C.  As  aubit. :  The  act  of  undertaking  enterprises. 
IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enterprising 

and  adventurous :  "  These  terms  mark  a  disposition 
to  engage  in  that  which  is  extraordinary  and  haz- 
ardous- but  enterprising,  from  enterprise,  is  con- 
nected with  the  understanding;  and  adventurous, 
from  adventure,  venture  or  trial,  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  passions.  The  enterprising  character  con- 
ceives great  projects,  and  pursues  objects  that  are 
difficult  to  be  attained  ;  the  adventurous  character 
is  contented  with  seeking  that  which  is  new,  and 
placing  himself  in  dangerous  and  unusual  situa- 
tions. An  enterprising  spirit  belongs  to  the  com- 
mander of  an  army,  or  the  ruler  of  a  nation;  an 
adi'entur&ua  disposition  is  suitable  to  men  of  low 
degree  .  .  .  Enterprising  characterizes  persons 


urous.      (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

gn  -tSr-prig-Ing-l?,  en  -ter-priz-Ing-lf ,  adv. 
[Ens.  enterprising;  -/».]  In  an  enterprising,  bold, 
resolute,  or  adventurous  manner. 

Sn'-tSr-s61e.  s.    [ENTRESOL.] 

*en-t3r-spUt ,  t'.  t.  [Fr.  enfre=between,  among, 
and  Eng.  split  (q.  v.) .]  To  split  in  two. 

Sn-ter-tain  ,  *en-ter-talne,  *en-ter-teyn,  *ln- 
ter-talne,  t>.  t.  &  »•  [Fr.  entretenir,  from  Low  Lat. 
interteneo,  from  Lat.  mter=among,  and  teneo=to 
hold;  Sp.  entretener;  Ital.  infrattenere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  receive  into  one's  house,  and  treat  with  hos- 
pitality ;  to  receive  and  treat  as  a  guest. 

"  A  country  vicar  in  Ms  homely  house    .    .    . 
Once  entertained  the  chaplain  of  a  lord." 

Fawkes.  Parody  of  a  City  and  Country  Mouse, 

*2.  To  keep,  or  maintain  in  one's  service. 
"Entertain  him  to  be  my  fellow-servant." 

Shakeap.:  Two  Gentlemen,  ii,  4. 

*3.  To  maintain!  to  support,  to  keep  up. 

"They  have  many  hospitals  well  entertained."— Surntt. 
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*4.  To  maintain,  to  observe. 

"He  entertained  a  show  so  seeming  ju<*t." 

Slinfnnp.;  Knpe  of  Luarecf,  1,614. 

*5.  To  receive  into  a  body  or  service. 
"  To  baptize  all   nations,  and  entri'tain  them   into  the 
services  and  institutions  of  the  Holy  Jesus."—  Jeremy 

Taylor. 

*6.  To  adopt,  to  select. 

"  He  lookt  about  on  every  syde, 
To  weet  which  way  were  best  to  entertain'', 
To  bring  him  to  the  place  where  he  would  faine." 
Spenser:   F.  Q.,  VI.  v.  24. 

*7.  To  admit,  to  receive. 

"  Since  mine  own  doors -refuse  to  entertain  me." 

*  Shakesp.;  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

*8.  To  meet,  to  receive. 
"  Calidore  in  the  entry  close  did  stand, 
And  entertayniny  them  with  courage  stout, 
Still  slew  the  formost  that  came  nrst  to  hand." 

Spenser:  F.  V-,  VI.  xi.  46. 

9,  To  receive  and  keep  in  the  mind ;  to  conceive,  to 
harbor. 

"The  not  entertaining  a  sincere  love  and  affection  for 
the  duties  of  religion."—  South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8. 

10,  To  receive  for  purposes  of  consideration ;  to 
take  into  consideration ;  to  listen  to  favorably. 

''Else  no  business  they  would  entertained 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

11,  To   engage    the    attention   of   agreeably;   to 
divert,  to  amuse,  to  gratify. 

"  The  enemy  would  be  entertained  with  a  bloody  fight 
between  the  English  soldiers  and  their  French  allies."— 
Miii-tntlnt/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  jciv. 

*12.  To  cause  to  pass  pleasantly ;  to  while  away ; 
to  spend  pleasantly. 

"  The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain." 

Shakesp.:  Kape  of  Lucreee,  1,361. 

tB.  Intrans.:  To  use  or  exercise  hospitality ;  to  be 
hospitable ;  to  receive  company. 

*en-t5r-taln ,  *en-ter-taine,  *en-ter-tayne,  s. 
[ENTERTAIN,  v.j  Entertainment,  reception,  treat- 
ment. 

Sn-ter-tain  -5r,  s.    [Eng.  entertain;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  entertains  or  receives  others  with  hos- 
pitality; a  host. 

"You  may  easily  imagine  the  confusion  of  the  enter- 
tainer."—Spectator,  No.  533. 

*2.  One  who  keeps  or  maintains  others  in  his  ser- 
vice. 

3.  One  who  diverts,  amuses,  or  pleases. 

4.  One  who  entertains  or  receives  ideas  into  the 
mind. 

"  Good  purposes  when  they  are  not  held  doe  so  farre 
turne  enemies  to  the  entertainer  of  them." — Bp.  Hall: 
Contempl.,  Christ  before  Caiaphaa. 

Sn-tSr-tain  -Ing,   pr.  par.,  adj.  &  8.     [ENTEE- 

TAIN,  V.] 

A.  As  pr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Amusing,  diverting,  affording  enter- 
tainment. 

C.  Assubst. :  The  same  as  ENTERTAINMENT  (q.  v.). 

en-t§r-tain -Ing-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  entertaining; 
-ly.]  In  an  entertaining,  amusing,  or  diverting 
manner. 


enthrone 

*8.  Service. 

"Some  band  of  strangers  in  the  adversary's  entertain- 
M***."—  Aha£*qp.j  Alt'.*  H>//,  iv.  1. 

*9.  Reception  into  the  mind;  conception;  expec- 
tation. 

"  Advised  him  for  the  entertainment  of  denth." 

Shakesp.;  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

10.  Reception,  admission,  consideration. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  it  should  at  first  gain 
entertainment,  but  much  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  it 
should  be  universally  propagated."—  Tillutson. 

11.  The  act  of  entertaining,  amusing,  or  divert  ing. 

12.  The  pleasure,  amusement,  gratification,  or  in- 
struction, as  from  conversation,  music,  dramatic  or 
other  performances;    the  pleasure  or  amusement 
afforded  to  the  mind  by  anything  interesting. 

41  Passions  ought  to  be  our  servants,  and  not  our 
masters;  to  give  us  some  agitation  for  entertainment,  but 
never  to  throw  reason  out  of  its  seat."  —  Temple. 

13.  That  which  entertains    or  affords   pleasure, 
amusement,  or  gratification  ;  any  thing  which  serves 
to  entertain. 

"A  great  number  of  dramatic  fntfrtititimmts  are  not 
comedies,  but  five-act  farces."  —  Oay. 

14.  The  actof  whiling  away,  or  passing  pleasantly. 
"Because  he  that  knoweth  least  it*  fittest  to  imk  ques- 

tions,  it  is  mote  reason,  for  the  r»it?rtninmentot  the  time, 
that  he  asks  me  questions  than  that  I  ask  you.."—  Bacon. 
A'ew  Atlantis. 

*en-ter-ta  ke,  v.  t.  [Fr.  entre  =bot  ween,  among, 
and  Eng.  take  (q.  v.)-]  To  receive,  to  entertain. 

"And  with  more  myld  aspect  those  two  to  ent*rt<i!cf." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  35. 

*en-ter-tis  sued  (tissued  as  tishud),  a.  (Fr. 
£nfre  =  between,  among,  and  Eng.  tissued  (q,  v.).  ] 
Interwoven,  or  intermixed  with  gold  or  silver,  &c. 

*en-ter-view  (ew  as  u),  v.  &  *.    [INTERVIEW.] 

*en-ter-wo  -ven,  a.    [INTERWOVEN.] 

*en  tet  $he,  v.  f.    [ENTECHE.] 

*en'-tlie-al,  a.  [Gr,  entheos:  en=iu,  and  theos= 
God.]  Divinely  inspired. 

*en  -tlie-an,  a.    [Gr.  entheos.'}    The  same  as  EN- 

THEAL  (q.  V.). 

*en  -the-aijm,  s.  [Gr.  entheazo  =  to  be  inspired.] 
Divine  inspiration  ;  enthusiasm. 

*6n-the-as  -tic,  *en  the-as  -tlc-al,  «.  [Greek 
entheastikoSy  from  entheazo=tu  be  inspired,  from 
enffceo8=inspired.]  Having  the  energy  of  God;  di- 
vinely powerful. 

*en-the  as  -tlc-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  entheastical  ; 
~ly.}  With  divine  energy  or  power. 

*§n  -the-at,  *en-the-ate,  a.  [Greek  entheos.} 
Divinely  inspired  ;  enthusiastic. 

en-th§l-mlnth  -a,  *.  [Gr.  entos=  within,  and 
helmins  (geiiit.  helmint}^)  —  ^  worm.] 

Med.:  The  presence  of  intestinal  worms,  or  their 
presence  in  larger  numbers  than  usual. 

gn-th&-phytl-l6-car  -pi,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  enthen=on 
the  one  side  and  the  other;  phyllon=&  leaf,  and 
karpos—  fruit.] 

Bot.:  A  division  of  BryaceaB  {True  Mosses),  in 
which  the  lateral  or  terminal  theca  springs  from  a 
duplication  of  the  leaves.  (Thomf.) 

l  ,  Sn-thr&ll',  v.  t.      [Pref.  en.  and  Eng. 


"My  conversation,  says  Dryden  very  entertainingly  of 
himself,  IB  dull  and  slow."—  Dr.  Warton;  Essay  on  Pope. 

•en-tSr-tain  -Ing-nSsB,  s.  [Eng.  entertaining; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  beiug  entertaining  or  divert- 
ing. 

6n-t§r-tain -mSnt,  s.    [Eng.  entertain;  -men*.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  receiving  guests  with 
hospitality ;  hospitable  reception  or  treatment. 

2.  Accommodation  for  a  traveler  or  guest ;  lodg- 
ing, food,  &c.,  required  by  a  traveler. 

"There is  Christiana  and  her  children  and  her  com- 
panion, all  waiting  for  entertainment  here."—  Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

3.  Reception,  treatment. 

"Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment  her  sister 
welcomed  you  withal?" — Shakeap.:  Turning  of  the  Shrew, 
iii.  1. 

4.  Hospitality,  kindness. 

"  I  spy  entertainment  in  her." — Shakexp.:  Merry  Wives, 
i.  3. 

*5.  The  act  of  keeping  or  maintaining  in  one's 
service. 

•6.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  in  pay  or  in 
service. 

"  The  centurions  and  their  charges  distinctly  billeted, 
already  in  the  entertainment,  and  to  be  on  foot  at  an 
hour's  warning." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  8. 

*7.  Payment  of  soldiers  or  servants ;  pay. 

"the  entertainment  of  the  general  upon  his  first  arrival, 
was  but  six  shillings  and  eight-pence." — Davies. 


... 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  state  or  condition  of  a  thrall 
or  bondsman  ;  to  enslave. 

"  Violent  lords, 

Who  oft  as  undeservedly  enthral 
His  outward  freedom." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  93-5. 

2.  To  capture,  to  captivate,  to  make  captive. 

"  When  I  see  the  bright  nymph  who  my  heart  does 

enthral."  Walsh:  The  Antidote. 

en-thral  -ment,  s.    [Eng.cn/ftraZ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enthralling. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enthralled  ;  slavery,  bond- 
age, servitude. 

"  Moses  and  Aaron  sent  from  God  to  claim 
His  people  from  enthralment." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  170,  171. 

*3.  Anything  which  enthralls  or  enslaves. 
en-thrill  ,  v.  /.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  thrill  (q.v.).] 
To  pierce;  to  thrill. 

"And  therewithal  pale  denth 
Enthrtlling  it  to  reave  her  of  her  breath." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  265. 

en-thro  ne,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  enthroner,  from  en=on, 
and  throne—  a  throne;  Low  Lat.  inthroniso;  Gr. 
enthronizo,  from  cn=on,  thronos—o.  throne.] 

1.  To  place  on  a  regal  seat;  to  invest  with  sover- 
eign powers  or  authority. 

"  In  the  market  place,  on  a  tribunal  silvered, 
Cleopatra  and  himself,  in  chairs  of  gold, 
Were  publicly  enthroned." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 
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enthronement 
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entireness 


2.  To  place  or  settle  in  a  place  of  dignity  or  rank. 

"  Mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway; 
It  is  enthi'tmcd  in  the  hearts  of  kings." 

Sliakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  seat,  to  settle,  to  establish. 

"Such  are  the  swelling  thoughts  that  now 
Enthrone,  themselves  onHared's  brow." 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

4.  To  induct  or  install,  as  an  archbishop  or  bishop 
into  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  vacant  see. 

"  .  .  .  was  yesterday  morning?  enthroned  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter." — Lumtini  U<titn  Telegraph, 

en  thro  lie  ment,  *.    [Eng.  enthrone;  -men?.] 

1.  The  act  of  enthroning. 

"  The  bishops  at  once  took  up  their  places  within  the 
communion  rails,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  enthronement 
commenced." — London  l>aily  Telegraph. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enthroned. 

en-thr6n-I  za  -tion,  s.  [English  enthrmiz(e); 
-ation.]  The  act  of  enthroning ;  enthronement ;  the 
placing  a  bishop  in  his  throneor  stall  in  a  cathedral. 

Sn-thron  -ize,  v.  t.  (Eng.  enthron(e);  -ize.]  To 
enthrone ;  to  place  a  bishop  in  his  throne  or  stall 
in  a  cathedral. 

"  With  what  grace 
Doth  mercy  sit  enthrotiizeti  on  thy  face!" 

J.  Hall:  Poems  (1646),  p.  78. 

*en-thun  -der,  r.  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  thunder 
(q.  v.).]  To  thunder;  to  discharge  cannon. 

*en-thu  -8.1-an,  s.  [Gr.  enthousiao=to  be  in- 
spired.] An  enthusiast. 

en  thu  -§I-afm,  s.  [Gr.  ejiMoussa«mos=inspira- 
tion,  fromentfiou8iazd=tobQ inspired, fromen/Aeos, 
«n<hous=inspired:  en  =  in,  and  theos=God;  Fr. 
enthusiasme.] 

*1.  An  ecstasy  of  mind,  as  if  from  divine  inspira- 
tion; a  vain  belief  by  a  person  that  he  is  divinely 
inspired,  or  possessed  of  a  private  revelation ; 
religious  ecstasy. 

"  Enthusiasm  is  that  temper  of  mind,  in  which  the 
imagination  has  got  the  better  of  the  judgment.  In  this 
disordered  state  of  things,  enthusiasm,  when  it  happens 
to  be  turned  upon  religious  matters,  becomes  fanaticism; 
and  this,  ir  its  extreme,  begets  the  fancy  of  our  being  the 
peculiar  favorites  of  heaven." — Warburton:  Divine  Lega- 
tion, App.,  bk.  v. 

2.  Ardent  zeal  in  pursuit  of  any  object ;  complete 
possession  of  the  mind  by  any  subject. 

"Yet  there  was  then  in  Scotland  an  enthusiasm  com- 
pared with  which  the  enthusiasm  even  of  this  man  was 
lukewarm." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*3.  Elevation  of  fancy ;  liveliness  of  imagination ; 
exaltation  of  ideas. 

"  He  was  the  first  who  imparted  to  English  numbers  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  less." 
— Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Cotoley. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enthusiast, 
fanatic,  and  visionary :  "  All  these  have  disordered 
imaginations,  but  the  enthusiast  is  only  affected  in- 
wardly with  an  extraordinary  fervor,  the  fanatic 
and  visionary  betray  that  fervor  by  some  outward 
mark.  .  .  .  Fanatics  and  visionaries  are  there- 
fore alwa ys  more  or  loss  enthusiasts ;  but  enthusi- 
asts are  not  alw_ays  fanatics  or  visionaries.  .  ,  . 
There  arefanatics  who  profess  to  be  under  extraor- 
dinary influences  of  the  spirit ;  and  there  are  en- 
thusiasts whose  intemperate  zeal  disqualifies  them 
for  taking  a  beneficial  part  in  the  sober  and  solemn 
services  of  the  church.  Visionary  signifies  prop- 
erly one  who  deals  in  visions,  that  is,  in  the  pre- 
tended appearance  of  supernatural  objects ;  a  spe- 
cies of  enthusiasts  who  have  sprung  up  in  more 
modern  times.  The  leaders  of  sects  are  commonly 
visionaries,  having  adopted  this  artifice  to  estab- 
lish their  reputation  and  doctrines  among  their  de- 
luded followers ;  Mahomet  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful visionaries  that  ever  pretended  to  divine 
inspiration;  and  since  his  time  there  have  been 
visionaries,  particularly  in  England,  who  have 
raised  religious  parties,  by  having  recourse  to  the 
same  expedient.  Fanatic  was  originally  confined 
to  those  who  were  under  religious  frenzy,  but  the 
present  age  has  presented  us  with  the  monstrosity 
vtfanatics  in  irreligion  and  anarchy.  Enthusiast 
is  applied  in  general  to  every  one  who  is  filled  with 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  fervor ;  visionary  to  one 
who  deals  in  fanciful  speculation."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

Sn-thu-S.l-a.st,  s.  [Gr.  enthousiastes,  from  en- 
thotuiazO=to  be  inspired.] 

*1.  One  who  imagines  he  is  divinely  inspired,  or 
has  a  private  divine  revelation. 

"  The  enthusiast  then  talks  of  illuminations,  new  lights, 
revelations,  and  many  wonderful  fine  things,  which  are 
availed  to  the  same  Spirit." — Glanvlll:  Sermon  10. 

2.  One  who  is  filled  with  enthusiasm  or  ardent 


3.  A  person  of  elevated  fancy  or  lively  imagina- 
tion. 

"  What  tuneful  enthusiast  shall  worship  their  eye, 
When  half  of  their  charms  with  Cadwal Ion  shall  die?" 
Scott:  lM»t  Words  of  Catltcalloii. 

8n-thu  8.1-as  -tic,  a.  &  s.     [Gr.  enthousiastikus, 
from  cnthousiastCs=au  enthusiast  (q.  v.).] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  IVrtainine  to  or  derived  from  enthusiasm  or 
divine  inspiration ;  divinely  inspired. 

"An  enthusiastic  or  prophetic  style  doth  not  always  fol- 
low the  even  thread  of  discourse." — Burnet. 

2.  Filled  with  or  characterized  by  enthusiasm . 

*'  A  numerous  host  of  dreaming  saints  succeed 
Of  the  true  old  enthusiastic  breed." 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achituphel,  i.  529,  530. 

3.  Ardently  zealous   in   any   causo    or   pursuit; 
warmly  excited  by  any  subject ;  heated,  excitable. 

4.  Elevated,  ardent,  warm,  full  of  enthusiasm  or 
zeal. 

"  Feels  in  Mi  transported  soul 
Enthusiastic  raptures  roll." 

Mason:  For  Music,  Ode  1. 
*B.  As  subst. :  An  enthnsiast, 

"  The  dervis  and  other  santoona,  or  enthusiastics,  being 
in  the  crowd,  express  their  zeal  by  turning  round." — Sir 
T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  826. 

e"n-thtt-S.I-as  -tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  enthusiastic;  -al.] 
The  same  as  ENTHUSIASTIC  (q.  v.). 

6n-tha-§I-as  -tlc-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  enthusias- 
tical;  -ly.]  In  an  enthusiastic  manner;  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  ardently,  zealously. 

"So  enthusiastically  loyal  that  they  were  prepared  to 
stand  by  James  to  the  death,  even  when  he  was  in  the 
wrong." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

Sn-t&jf-mS-mat -Ic-al,  a.  [Greek  enthymema 
(genit.  enthymcmatos) ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf .  -ic,  -ical.] 
Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  of  the  nature  of  an 
enthymeme. 

"  Encountered  as  they  may  be  with  handy  stroke  of 
syllogism,  or  enthymematical  conclusion." — Tooker:  Fabric 
of  the  Church  (1604),  p.  63. 

en  -thjf-meme,  s.  [Gr.  enthymema,  from  en- 
thymeomai  =  to  consider,  to  ponder:  en  =  in,  and 
thymos=raind,  spirit.] 

Rhet . :  An  argument  consisting  only  of  an  ante- 
cedent and  consequential  proposition  ;  a  syllogism 
where  the  major  proposition  is  suppressed,  and 
only  the  minor  and  consequence  produced  in  words : 
as,  Dionysius  is  a  tyrant,  therefore  he  must  fear; 
where  the  complete  syllogism  would  bo,  All  tyrants 
fear :  Dionysius  is  a  tyrant :  therefore  he  must  fear. 

"Several  concurrent  enthymemes  are  often  as  cogent  as 
a  demonstrative  syllogism. "-^Thomson:  Laics  of  Thought, 

8n-tl  $e,  «en-tise,  *en-tyce,  *en-tyse,  t'.  t.  [O. 
Fr.  enticer,  enticher.]  To  allure,  to  attract,  to 
draw  on  by  flattering  hopes,  promises,  or  fair  words ; 
to  seduce,  to  instigate,  especially  in  a  bad  sense ;  to 
tempt  to  evil ;  to  lead  astray. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  entice  and  to  pre- 
vail, see  PREVAIL. 


zeal  for  any  object;  one  whose  mind  is  wholly  pos- 
sessed with  any  subject,  and  who  is  excessively 
moved  by  his  feelings  in  any  pursuit ;  a  person  of 
ardent  zeal. 

"  With  the  wild  rage  of  mad  enthusiast  swelled." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iv.  1,036. 


Sn-ti  9e-mSnt,  *en-tyce-ment,  *en-tyse- 
ment,  *en-tys-ment,  «.  [Eng. entice;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  enticing,  alluring,  or 
attracting  by  flatteries,  promises,  or  fair  words ; 
especially,  a  seducing  or  leading  astray ;  instigation 
or  exciting  to  evil. 

"By  sweet  enticement  sudden  death  to  bring." 

Drayton:  King  John  to  Matilda. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  enticed,  allured, 
attracted,  or  led  astray. 

3.  That  which  entices,  allures,  or  loads  astray  • 
any  thingwhich  allures  or  excites  to  evil ;  an  allure- 
mentor  temptation. 

"She  followed  me  with  enticements." — Bunyan:  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  ii. 

Sn-ti$-8r,  s.  [Eng.  entic(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  entices,  allures,  or  leads  astray;  a  per- 
son or  thing  that  entices  or  instigates  to  evil. 

"A  mincing  gait,  a  decent  and  an  affected  peace  are 
most  powerful  enticers."— Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 

en-t!9  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [ENTICE.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Alluring,  seductive. 

"  "Tis  not  alone  the  grape's  enticing  juice 
Unnerves  the  moral  powers,  and  mars  their  use." 
Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  271,  272. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  INTICEMENT  (q.  v.). 
en-tl9'-Ing-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  enticing;  -ly.]    In  an 

enticing,  alluring,  or  seductive  manner. 

"  She  strikes  a  lute  well, 
Sings  most  enticingly." 
Beaum.  at  Flet.:  Humorous  Lieutenant,  ii.  1. 


"en-ti  -er-tf,  s.    [ENTIRETY.] 

*en-tllt  -ment,  s.  [Pref.  en,  Eng.  tilt,  and  suff. 
-ment.]  A  shod,  a  tent. 

"The  best  houses  and  walls  there  were  of  mudde  or 
cunvaz,  or  po'.duvies  entiltments." — Xaslie:  Lenten  Stuffe. 
(Dni'ies.) 

en-t'i  re,  *en-tl-er,  *en-tyre,  *in-tlre,  c,.,  adv. 

&s.    {fr.  entier;  Prov.  enteir;    Ital.   intero.   from 
Lat.  integei— whole ;  Sp.  entero.]    [INTEGER.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Whole,  undivided,  complete  in  its  parts;  not 
broken  up  or  deprived  of  any  of  its  parts ;  perfect, 
full,  unmutilatod. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  Etna's  silent  fire 
Slept  unperceived,  the  mountain  yet  entire." 

Cowper:  Heroism. 

2.  Perfect,  not  lacking  any  part. 

.  3.  Full,  complete;   comprising    all  requisites  in 
itself. 

"An  action  is  entire  when  it  iscomplete  in  all  its  parts, 
or,  as  Aristotle  describes  it,  when  it  consists  of  a  begin- 
ning, a  middle,  and  an  end." — Spectator. 

4.  Whole,  sole,  not  shared  in  or  participated  with 
others ;  as,  He  has  the  entire  management  of  the 
business. 

*5.  Mere,  unalloyed,  simple,  sheer,  plain,  pure. 

"Pure  fear  and  entire  cowardice."— Shalcesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

*6.  Essential,  chief. 
"  Regards  that  stand  aloof  from  the  entire  point." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  I. 

*7.  Firm,  solid,  undisputed,  fixed,  sure. 
"Entire  and  sure  the  monarch's  rule  must  prove, 
Who  founds  her  greatness  on  her  subjects'  love." 
Prior:  On  Her  Majesty's  Birthday,  1704. 
*8.  Sincere,  hearty,  earnest,  wholly  devoted. 

"  No  man  had  a  heart  more  entire  to  the  king." — Claren- 
don. 

*9.  Not  breaking  away  or  separating  from;  in 
accord. 

"  He  run  a  course  mareentire  with  the  kingof  Arragon, 
and  more  labored  and  officious  with  the  king  of  Castile." 
—Bacon. 

10.  Not  castrated. 

"A  caballo  padre,  or  what  some  of  our  own  writers 
appellate  an  entire  horee."—Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch. 
cxxxvi. 

11.  Botany  (of  leaves) : 

1.  Properly:  Not  in  the  least  toothed. 

2.  More  loosely:    (1)   Not  pinnatifid.    (2)  Nearly 
destitute  of  marginal  division. 

B.  As  adv. :  Entirely,  wholly,  completely. 

"Whose  soul,  entire  by  him  she  loves  possest." 

Littleton:  Advice  to  a  Lady. 

*C.  As  subst.:  A  colloquial  English  name  formerly 
given  to  thatkmdof  maltliquor  now  called  porter, 
and  so  called  from  its  possessing,  or  being  supposed 
to  possess,  the  qualities  of  the  three  kinds  previously 
brewed— viz.,  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  entire  and  whole, 
see  WHOLE. 

entire-tenancy,  s. 

Law :  Complete  or  sole  possession  in  one  man, 
as  distinguished  from  a  several  tenancy,  which  is 
one  held  jointly  or  in  common  with  others. 

en-tire-ly,  *en-tier-ly,  *en-tyre-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  entire;  -ly.]  [ENTERLY.] 

1.  Wholly,  completely,  in  every  part. 

"Here  finished  he,  and  all  that  he  had  made 
Viewed  and  beheld  i  all  was  entirely  good." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  vii.  548^549. 

2.  In  the  whole,  altogether. 

"Euphrates,  running,  sinketh  partly  into  the  lakes  of 
Chaldea,  and  falls  not  entirely  into  the  Persian  sea." — 
Raleigh. 

*3.  Earnestly,  heartily. 

"  And  'gan  to  highest  God  entirely  pray." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  32. 

en-ti're-nSss,  *en-tyre-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  entire; 
-ness.} 

1.  The  quality  of  being  entire,  complete,  or  per- 
fect in  all  its  parts. 

"  In  an  arch,  each  single  stone,  which,  if  severed  from 
the  rest,  would  be  perhaps  defenseless,  is  sufficiently  se- 
cured by  the  solidity  and  entireness  of  the  whole  fabric, 
of  which  it  is  a  part." — Boyle. 

*2.  Earnestness. 

"  Faythe  and  entyrenesse  in  preachynge  the  gospell." — 
IVJnII.-  Corinth,  viii. 

*3.  Integrity. 

"Christ,  the  bridegrooms  praises  the  bride,  His  church, 
for  her  beauty,  for  her  entireness." — Sp.  Hall:  Beauty  and 
Vnitie  of  the  Church. 


boll,    btfy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     §ell,     chorus,     ctin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     »his;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


entirety 


en-ti  re-tf ,  *Sn-tI  -Sr-tf ,  *.    [Eng.  entire ; -ty.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  entire  or  complete;  entire- 
ness,  completene.-.-. 

"This  IB  the  natural  and  regular  consequence  of  the 
union  and  entirety  of  their  interest." — Blackstune. 

2.  The  whole ;  the  entire  amount,  quantity,  or  ex- 
tent. 

"Setteth  down  an  entierty  where  but  a  moiety,  a  third, 
or  fourth  part  only  was  to  be  paeeed."— Bacon.-  Office  of 
Alienations, 

IT  Tenancy  by  entirety  : 

Eng.  Law:  A  kind  of  tenure  -when  an  estate  is 
conveyed  or  devised  to  a  man  and  his  wife  during 
coverture,  who  are  then  said  to  be  tenants  by  entire- 
ties* each  being  seized  of  the  whole  estate,  and 
neither  of  a  part. 

/Sn  -tl-ta-tlve,  o.  [Eng.  entit(y) ;  -ative.]  Con- 
sidered as  an  entity  or  independent  existence. 

"Whether  it  has  not  some  natural  good  for  its  subject, 
and  so  the  entitative  material  act  of  sin  be  physically  or 
morally  good?  Ac." — Ellis:  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things, 
p.  340. 

*8n'-tt-ta-tlve-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  entitative;  •ly.'} 
In  an  entitative  manner ;  abstractly. 

gn-tl  -tie,  en-tlt-ule,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  entituler;  Fr. 
intituler ;  Sp.  &  Port,  intitular,  from  Low  Lat.  inti- 
fuZo-fromLat.  in,  and  titulus=&  title.] 

1.  To  give  a  name  or  title  to ;  to  designate  by  a 
name  or  title ;  to  denominate ;  to  call ;  to  name. 

"That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience." 

Shakeap.:  Richard  21.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  style,  to  dignify  by  a  title  or  honorary  appel- 
lation ;  to  give  a  discriminative  title  to. 

"This  and  the  following  ballad  were  first  published 
anonymously  in  a  small  book,  entitled.  The  Chase,  and 
Williamand  Helen."— Scott:  The  Chase.  (Note.) 

*3.  To  prefix  as  a  title ;  to  inscribe  on  the  title. 

"We  have  been  entitled,  ana  have  had  our  names  pre- 
fixed at  length  to  whole  volumes  of  mean  productions." — 
Swift. 

*4.  To  attribute ;  to  ascribe. 

"The  ancient  proverb  entitles  this  work  peculiarly  to 
God  himself."— Milton. 

5.  To  give  a  right,  title,  or  claim  to  anything ;  to 
furnish  or  present  with  grounds  for  claiming  to 
receive  anything. 

"The  hardships  which  entitle  us  to  the  privileges."— 
Att'Tlmi-y:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  2. 

*6.  To  claim  as  a  title  ;  to  appropriate. 

"  How  ready  zeal  for  party  is  to  entitle  Christianity  to 
their  designs,  and  to  charge  atheism  on  those  who  will 
not  submit." — Locke. 

*7.  To  grant  anything  as  claimed  by  a  title. 

"This  is  to  entitle  God' scare  how  and  to  what  we  please." 
— Locke. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  entitle^  and  to 
name,  see  NAME. 

Sn-tt'-tled  (tied  as  teld),  en-tit-uled,  pa.  par. 
&  a.  [_  ENTITLE.  J 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Named,  denominated,  styled. 

2.  Having  a  claim  or  title  to  anything. 

gn  -tl-ty,  «.  [Low  Lat.  entftas,  from  en*=being, 
pr.  par.  of  esfte=to  be ;  Fr.  entite ;  Sp.  entidad ;  Port. 
entidade;  Ital.  entita.} 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being;  existence; 
essence. 

2.  Something  which  really  exists ;  a  real  being. 

"  Fortune  is  no  real  entity,  nor  physical  essence,  but  a 
mere  relative  signification."—  Bentley. 

3.  A  particular  species  of  being. 

"  All  eruptions  of  air,  though  small  and  slight,  give  an 
entity  of  sound,  which  we  call  crackling,  puffing,  and 
spitting." — Bacon. 

gn-to"  -blast,  B.    [Gr.  enfos=within,  and  blastos 

=a  sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.J 
Biol. :  The  nucleolus  of  a  cell.    (Agassiz.) 
Sll-toll,  v.  r.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  toil  (q.  v.).] 

To  take  in  a  snare  or  toils ;  to  ensnare ;  to  entrap. 

"Though  entoiled,  beset, 
Not  less  than  myriads  dare  to  front  him  yet." 

Moore.-  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 
8n-t6m-a-t6g  -ra-phy1,  s.  [Gr.  entoma= insects, 
and  0raphe=writing.  Constructed  apparently  by 
one  who  erroneously  supposed  that  the  Greek  for 
insects  was  entomata  in  place  of  entoma.]  The 
same  as  ENTOMOLOGY  <q.  v.). 

gn-tdmb',  *in-toiribe  (b  silent),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  en- 
toniber,  from  Low  Lat.  intumulot  from  Lat.  m=in, 
and  tumulu8=a  tomb;]  \ 

1.  Lit. ;  To  place  in  a  tomb ;  to  buryi  to  inter. 
"  And  built  that  gate  of  which  his  name  is  hight, 
By  which  he  lyes  entombed  solemnly." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  46. 
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2.  Fig. :  To  bury,  to  end. 

"  She's  pone,  who  shared  my  diadem; 
She  sunk,  with  her  my  joys  entombing." 

Byroni  Herod's  Lament. 

5n  -  tomb  -  ment  (b  silent),  s.  [Eng.  entomb; 
-men?.] 

1.  The  act  of  entombing  or  burying;  the  state  of 
being  entombed  or  buried. 

"  This  is  beyond  any  imprisonment;  it  is  the  very  en- 
tombment of  a  man,  quite  sequestering  him  from  the 
world,  and  debarring  him  from  any  valuable  concerns 
therein."— Barrow.-  Sermons,  iii.,  ser.  19. 

*2.  A  tomb. 

"Many  thousands  have  had  their  emtombment  in  the 
waters."—  More;  Mystery  of  Godliness  (1660),  p.  16. 

en-t5m-Ic,  Sn-t6m'-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  entomon= 
an  insect;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.-ic,  -ical; Fr.  entomique.] 
Relating  to  insects ;  the  same  as  ENTOMOLOGICAL 
(q.v.). 

Sn'-to-mold,  o.  &  s.  [Gr.  entomon—Rn  insect, 
and eido8=form,  appearance;  Fr.  entomolde.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  form  of  an  insect ;  resem- 
bling an  insect. 

"lathe  entomotd  classes  of  articulata." — Grant:  Corn- 
par.  Anat.  (1841),  p.  263. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  resembling  an  insect  in 
form  or  appearance. 

Sn-t8m'-6-Hne,  s.    [Gr.  entomon=an  insect,  and 
/inem= thread.] 
Chem.:  The  same  as  CHITINE  (q.  v.). 

en  t8m'-6-Hte,  *.  [Gr.  entomon~an  insect,  and 
lithos—Btou&.] 

Palceont.:  A  fossil  insect.  Rarely  used  unless 
when  no  closer  identification  of  the  organism  can 
be  made. 

en-t6-m6-l8g  -Ic,  gn-t6-m6-l5g-Ic-»l,  «• 
[Eng.,  &c.,  entomolog(y) :  -ic,  -ical ;  Fr.  entomo- 
logique.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  entomology.] 

"  But  a  more  important  species  of  instruction  than  any 
hitherto  enumerated,  may  be  derived  from  entomological 
pursuits."— Kirby  *  Spence:  Introd.  to  Bntum.  (1811).  p.  17. 

en-t6-m&-l5£'-Ic-al-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  entomolog- 
ical ;  -ly .]  As  is  done  by  the  canons  of  entomolog- 
ical science 

*en-t4-m8r-6-gls.e,  v.  i.  [English  entomolg(y') ; 
-ise.]  To  collect  insects  with  the  view  of  examining 
them  scientifically. 

"It  is  too  i-iniL'li  for  trawling  to-day,  and  too  wet  for 
entomologisinu." — C.  Kingeley,  in  Life,  i.  171. 

Sn  t&  mSl  -6-glst, «.  [Fr.  entomologiste."]  A  pro- 
ficient in  entomology,  at  least  a  cultivator  of  that 
branch  of  science. 

"Sepp,  Hubner,  and  other  continental  entomologists." 
—Newman:  British  Motht  (1874)  (Pref.),  Ix. 

en-t6-moT-4-gjf,  s.  [Gr.  en<oma=insects  (Aris- 
totle), properly  an  adj.,  with  zpa=living  creatures, 
understood ;  entomos=cut  in  pieces,  cut  up ;  loga»= 
discourse.]  The  science  which  treats  of  insects. 
Aristotle  pointed  out  one  of  the  essential  charac- 
teristics from  which  they  derive  their  names  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English — viz.,  that  their  bodies 
are  cut  or  divided  into  segments.  [AjrauLOSA.]  In 
modern  times  Aldrovandus  published  a  History  of 
Insects  in  1604,  and  Houfet  one  in  1634.  Swammer- 
dam's  General  History  of  Insects,  published  in  1669, 
was  the  first  work  in  which  good  descriptions  of 
insects  were  given.  A  work  by  Ray  appeared  in 
1710,  and  in  1735  Linnepus*  classification  of  them  in 
the  Systema  Naturae.  Latreille's  Precis  del  Carac- 
teres  qgneriques  des  Insectes  was  published  in  1796, 
and  his  Genera  Critstaceorum  et  Insectorum  between 
1806  and  1800.  Writers  upon  entomology  since  this 
time  are  too  well  known  to  need  mention  here. 

en-t6  mom  -e-t5r,  *.  [Gr.  entomon=an  insect, 
and  metron=a  measure.  ]  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  parts  of  insects. 

en-t&-m8ph'-a-ga,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  e?i£oma=insects, 
and  phagein=to  eat.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen  to  a  divis- 
ion of  the  Marsupialia,  having  small  canine  teeth, 
and  preying  on  the  smaller  invertebrate  animals. 
It  contains  the  families  Peramelida?  (Bandicoots), 
Didelphidee  (American  Opossums},  and  Myrmeco- 
biidfie  (Banded  Anteaters).    Sometimes  the  first  are 
called  Saltatoria  (Leapers),  the  second,  Scansoria 
(Climbers),  and  the  third,  Ambulatoria  (Walkers). 

2.  Entom.:  A  tribe  of  Hymenoptera,  containing 
the  Ichneumons  or   Cuckoo-flies.     They_  have  an 
ovipositor  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen.   This,  in  some 
genera,  is  exserted  to  a  considerable  length.    They 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  larvie  of  other  insects,  on  which 
the  young  ichneumons,  when  they  emerge  from  the 
egg,  prey.      The  Entomophaga    are   generallyt  of 
small  size.    There  are  numerous  genera  and  species. 
The  tribe  is  divided  into  four  families,  (1)  Evanidee, 
(2)  Ichneumonidee,  (3)  Chalcididae,  and  (4)  Procto- 
trupidse. 


entoperipheral 

Sn-t6-m6ph  -a  gan,  s.   [EXTOMOPHAGA.] 

ZoOl.  <t  Entom.:  An  animal  belonging  to  the- 
mammalian  or  to  the  insect  tribe  of  Entomophaga. 

e"n-t&  mSph  -a-goiis,  a.    [ENTOMOPHAGA.] 

ZoOl.  <£  Entom. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the- 
Entomophaga ;  insect-eating. 

en-tfi-moph  -I-lous,  a.  [Or.  enfomon=an  insect, 
and  philos  =  loved;  phileo  =  to  love.]  Loved  by 
insects ;  attractive  to  insects. 

entomophilous-flowers,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Flowers  in  which  the  pollen  is  carried  by 
insects  from  the  male  to  the  female  flowers.  They 
are  to  be  contra-distinguished  from  anemophilous 
flowers,  in  which  the  instrumentality  is  that  of  the 
wind. 

en-t6-m6-steg  -I-dse,  s.pl.  [fir.  enfomoe=cut  in 
pieces,  audstege=&  roof,  a  covering.] 

Zo6L:  A  family  of  Rhizopoda,  consisting  of  ani- 
mals with  shells,  the  chambers  arranged  spiraHy  in. 
a  double  series. 

en-t6-m&-stom  -?.-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  entomoa=cnt 
in,  andsfoma/a,  pi.  of  stoma^the  mouth.  Named 
from  the  notched  lip.] 

ZoOl. :  In  Do  Blainvllle's  classification,  the  second 
family  of  his  first  order  Siphonobranchiata.  It 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  family  Buccinid» 
(q.  v.). 

gn-t&-mos  -tra-ca,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.=insects  in 
shells.  The  name  was  first  given  by  Otto  Frederick 
Miiller,  in  1785,  in  his  Entomostrnca  seu  insecta 
testacea  quce  in  aqui&  Danice  et  Noryegicz  reperit. 
[Entomostraca  or  Shelled  Insects  which  inhabit  the 
Danish  and  Norwegian  waters.]  Fr.  entotnostrctces 
(Latreille).  From  Gr.  entomon  =  an  insect,  and 
ostrakon=a  shell.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  great  sub-class  of  Crustaceans.    »  hen 
the  name  Entomostraca  was  first  given,  [Etym.J  the- 
Arachnida   (Spiders)   and   the   Crustacea   (Crabs) 
were  included  in  the  Insect  class ;  now  all  these  are 
regarded  as  distinct  and  equal  in  rank,  though  not 
in  numbers.     Prof.  Thomas  Rupert  Jones,  F.  R.  S., 
&c.,    thus    defines    the    Entomostraca:    "Animal 
aquatic,  covered  with  a  shell  or  carapace  of  a  horny 
consistency,  formed  of  one  or  more  pieces,  in  some* 
genera   resembling   a   cuirass   or  buckler,  and  in 
others  a  bivalve  shell,  which   completely,   or   in 
great  part,  envelops  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  ani- 
mal.   In  other  genera  the  animal  is  invested  with  a 
multivalve  carapace,  like  jointed  plate  armor ;   the- 
branchiea  are  attached  either  to  the  feet  ^or  to  the 
organs  of  mastication ;  the  limbs  are  jointed  and 
more  or  less  setiferous.    The  animals,  for  the  most 
part,  undergo  a  regular  moulting  or  change  of  shell 
as  they  grow;   in  some  cases  this  amounts  to  a 
species  of  transformation."    They  may  be  seen  in 
numbers  in  ponds,  pools,  even  in  water-pipes,  anil 
move  by  a  jerking  motion.  They  are  thus  classified : 

Legion  or  Division  I. — Lophyropoda.  Order  1.  Ostra- 
coda ;  2.  Copepoda. 

Legion  or  Division  II. — Branchiopoda.  Order  1.  Clado- 
cera;  2.  Phyllopoda ;  S.  Trilobita(*);  4.  Merostomata^) 

2.  Palceont. :  The  Copepoda  and  Cladocera  havu 
not  yet  been  found  fossil,  the  other  orders  have. 
The  CypridiB  (typical  genus  Cypris)  found  so  abun- 
dantly in  the  Carboniferous  and  other  rocks,  and 
still  existing,  are  of  the  order  Ostracoda  [CYPRID.E, 
CYPRIS.]     Its  associate,  Cythere  (q.  v.},  has  also 
ranged  from  Paleeozoic  times  till  now.    Most  of  the 
Phyllopoda,  except  Estheria  (q.  v.),  are  Palaeozoic. 
The  Trilobita  are  very  characteristic,  though  not 
exclusively,  Silurian  fossils.    They  extend  from  the- 
Cambrian  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks.     The 
Merostomata  range  from  the  Upper  Silurian  till 
now. 

en-t6-m8s  -tra-can,  a.  &s.    [ENTOMOSTKACA.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Ento- 
mostraca. 

B.  Assubst. :  A    small   Crastacean  belonging  to- 
that  sub-class. 

<Sn-t6  m5s  -tra-COfia,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  enJomos- 
irnc(o)  (q.  v.)  ;  Eng.,  &c.,  sufE.-ous.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  Entomostraca. 

gn-tft-mot  -6-mIst,  s.  [Eng.  entomoiom(y) ;  ist.J 
One  who  anatomizes  insects;  one  who  practices 
entomotomy. 

en-t&-mpt  -ft-mjf,  s.  [Gr.  e!t/o»m=insects.  and 
romc=cutting.]  The  dissection  of  insects  and  the- 
science  which  treats  of  their  anatomy. 

en-t5n  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  e-jitonos=strained ;  enteinCn=ta 
stretch  tight  :en= intensive,  and  teinv=to  stretch.] 

Med. :  Having  increased  tone ;  acting  with  mor- 
bidly great  power,  force  or  effect.  Used  chiefly  of 
the  circulatory  system. 

en-t6-per-Ipli'-Sr-al,  a.  [Gr.  enro8=within,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  peripheral  (q.  V.).] 

Mental  Phil.:  A  term  introduced  by  Herbert 
Spencer  to  designate  sensations,  feelings,  *fcc.,  pro- 
duced by  causes  operating  within  the  periphery. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,    wgt,     he're,     camel,    hgr.    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    ga,     p6t, 
or.,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mate,    cub,    cure,    unite,     cur.    rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    OB  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


entophyte 

circumference,  or  outer  surface  of  the  body. 
Examples,  the  sensations  of  hunger,  thirst,  &c.  It 
is  opposed  to  epiperipheral  (.q.  v.) . 

8n-t6-phyte  (pi.  en  -td-phytes.,  en  toph  '-y- 
ta),  s'  [Gr.  e;itos=withiu,  and  jthyton=a  plant,  a 
tree.] 

Bot.,  <£c.;  A  plant  which  crows  in  the  interior  of 
animal  or  vegetable  structures,  as  distinguished 
from  an  entozoan,  a  word  which,  in  the  etymological 
sense,  means  an  animal  having  a  similar  moan  of 
life.  Entophytes  are  mostly  fungi ;  and  though  tho 
species  are  really  numerous,  they  have  yet  been 
unduly  multiplied.  Entophytes  infesting  man  or 
the  mammalia,  specially  when  diseased,  live  on  tho 
skin,  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  or  in  cavities.  Thus 
in  Favus,  there  are-  Puccinia  fams  and  Achorion 
&chaenle  ini  i ,  if  tho  latter  be  more  than  an  immature 
stage  of  the  former.  Trichophjitoii  tontmrans exists 
among  the  hair  in  Plicapolonica  and  Favus.  Mi- 
•crosporon  audouinii  in  tho  hair  follicles  in  Porriyo 
decalvans,  At.  mentagrophytes  on  the  beard,  and  M. 
furfur  on  the  skin  of  the  chest  in  Pityriasis  vt'rsi- 
color.  In  the  mucous  surfaces  or  in  cavities  there 
are  Sarciniaventriculi  in  the  stomach,  Oldium  albi- 
•cans  in  thrush,  and  Leptothrix  buccalis  among  the 
tartar  of  the  teeth.  Birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects, 
.&c.,  have  also  their  Entophytes.  One  of  these  is 
Botrutia  bassiana,the  muscardine  of  the  silk-worm ; 
another,  a  Sporeudonema,  produces  the  muscardine 
of  t  the  fly,  killing  it  off  in  large  numbers  in  autumn. 
Microscopic  parasites  of  plants  are  very  numerous. 
All  are  fungi.  Thus  Botrytis  infestane  is  the  potato- 
fungus,  and  Otdium  tuckeri  the  vine  mildew. 
(.Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

<sn-t&-phy  -tic,  a.  [Eng.,  <tc.,  entophyt(e~) ;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  Entophytes  (q.  v.). 

8n-t6-pter'-?-g61d,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  en<o8=within, 
and  Eug.,  &c.,pterygoid  (q.  V.).J 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Comp.  Anat.:  Attached  internally  to  the  pterv- 
#oid  bone ;  pertaining  to  the  bone  described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Comp.  Anat.:  An  oblong,  thin,  scale-like  bone 
attached  to  the  inner  border  of  the  co-adapted 
halves  of  the  palative  and  true  pterygoid  in  fishes, 
and  increasing  the  bony  roof  of  the  mouth  in  the 
direction  toward  the  median  line.  It  is  edentulous 
in  the  cod  and  most  other  fishes.  (Owen:  Comp. 
Anat. ;  Fishes  (1846),  pp.  108, 109.) 

en-tSp'-tlc,  a.  [Fr.  entoptique,  from  Gr.  entos— 
"within,  and  opfomai=to  see.]_ 

Phys. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  visions  seen  by 
the  eye  when  the  lids  are  shut. 

*8n-tOr-tMa'-tion,  «.  [Fr.  entortiller=to  twist ; 
Lat.  torqueo,  pa.  par.  tortus,]  A  turning  into  a  cir- 
cle ;  circular  figures. 

"Willing  that  those  which  should  work  in  the  borders 
fof  the  table],  raisings,  flowries,  and  wrappings,  entorti- 
lations,  and  such  like,  should  amuse  themselves  only  for 
beautifying  and  decoration." — Donne:  Hist,  of  the  Septua- 
aint  (1633),  p.  47. 

en-tos  -thfi-blast,  s.  [Gr.  entosthe=lmm  within, 
and  blastos=&  sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.] 

Biol.  cfr  Phys. :  The  nucleus  of  the  nucleolus  or 
«ntoblast.  (Agassiz.) 

Sn-toured',  a.    [Fr.  entourf.] 
Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  shield  decorated  with 
branches. 

Sn-tSjZfl'-?.,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  enfo«=within,  and  zua, 
I»l.  of  zoon=&  living  being,  an  animal.] 

Zool.:  The  name  given  Dy  Rudolphi  to  a  class  of 
animals  living  within  the  bodies  of  other  animals, 
nearly  every  species  of  which  is  infested  by  one  or 
more  of  them.  Cuvier  divided  them  into  Intostina 
Cavitaria  and  Intestina  Parenchymata.  For  these 
names  Professor  Owen  substitutedCoelelmintha  and 
Sterelmintha.  The  class  is  not  a  natural  one,  for  tho 
internal  parasites  are  not  all  closely  akin.  Nor 
has  Entozoa  been  always  used  in  a  precise  sense. 
Honco  Nicholson  thinks  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  discard  it  altogether,  but,  as  this  would  be  diffi- 
cult, he  makes  it  include  the  Trematoda,  Teniada, 
tho  Nematoidea  (in  part) ,  the  Acanthocephala,  and 
the  Gordiacea,  but  does  not  use  it  as  a  synonym 
for  the  Scolecida  in  general,  some  of  which  are  not 
internal  parasites.  Cobbold  says  that  the  Entozoa 
living  in  the  human  body  are  divided  into  three 
classes — the  already  mentioned  Coelelmintha  or 
hollow  worms,  and  Sterelmintha  or  solid  worms,  as 
tapeworm,  &c. ;  and  Accidental  parasites.  Also 
divided  into  sexually  mature  and  immature,  the 
latter  inclosed  in  cysts,  and  occurring  in  the  lung, 
liver,  or  inclosed  cavities,  like  the  peritoneum,  being 
by  far  tho  most  dangerous. 

Sn-t6-zo'-al,  a.  [Greek, &c.,  entozo(a) ,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -a!.] 
Zool. :  Tho  same  as  ENTOZOIC  (q.  v.). 

8n-t6-ZO  -Ic,  a.    [Gr.,  &c.,  entozoa  (q.  v.),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.] 
Zool. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Entozoa. 
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en-t6-zo-ol  -6-gIst,  s.    [  Greek  entos;  Eng.  zoOl- 
-isf.]    A  zoologist  whose  special  study  is 


entreatment 


oa(y),  and 
the  Entozoa. 

"ThU  great  entozoolvgist  [Rudolphi]  .  .  .  divided 
the  parenchymatous  entozoa  into  four  orders."  —  Owen: 
Invert.  Animals,  Lect.  iv. 

en-tft-ZO-Sl  -O-gy  ,  s.  [Gr.  entos,  and  Eng.  zoOl- 
<W-] 

Zool.  :  The  department  of  zoology  which  treats  of 
the  Entozoa. 

en  t6  z5'-5n,  s.  [Gr  en?os=within,  and  soon=a 
living  being,  an  animal.] 

Zool.  :  One  of  the  Entozoa  (q.  v.)  . 

entr'act,  entr'acte  (an'-tract),  s,   [Fr  .] 

1.  Drama.:  The  interval  between  the  acts  of  a 
drama. 

2.  Music  :   Music    played   between    the    acts    or 
divisions  of  au  opera,  drama,  or  other  stage  per- 
formance. 

*en-trair,  *en-trayl,  v.  t.    [Prof,  en,  and  O.  Fr. 
treiller=to  lattice.]    To  interweave,  to  variegate. 
"  Entrailed  with  flowrets  and  with  rare  device." 

Thompson:  Epithalamium. 

8n  -trall§,  s.  pi.,  'en-trail,  *en-traile,*in-trals, 
s.  [Fr.  entrailles,  from  Low  Lat.  intralia,  intranea, 
from  Lat.  interanea,  neut.  pi.  of  interaneus=  in- 
ward, from  i>iter=within.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  inward  or  internal  parts  of  animals  ; 
the  intestines  ;  the  guts. 

"The  thirsty  point  in  Sulmo's  entrails  lay." 

Byron:  Kisus  and  Euryalus. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  internal  parts. 

**  Then  tolled  with  mattock  to  explore 
The  entrails  of  the  cavern  floor." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  6. 

•Six-train',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  train  (q.  V.).] 
To  draw  on. 

*en-tram  -mel,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  trammel 
(q.  v.)  .]    To  trammel,  to  entangle. 
'en-tram'-mels.,  s.  pi.    [ENTRAMMEL.V.] 

1.  Bondage,  the  chains  of  slavery. 

2.  Prisoners  of  war. 

8n  -tran$e,  en-traunce,  «.    [Eng.  enter;  -ance.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  entering  or  passing  into  any  place. 

"With  her  snowy  arms  supply'  d-  a  bolt 
To  bar  their  entrance." 

Smollett:  The  Regicide,  v.  6. 

2.  Power  or  liberty  of  entering  ;  admission. 

"  Has  the  porter  his  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  en- 
trance to  such  companions?*  —Shakesp..-  Cortolanus,  iv.  5. 

3.  The  passage,  avenue,  doorway,  or  gateway  by 
which  a  place  is  entered. 

"  Palladio  did  conclude  that  the  principal  entrance  was 
never  to  be  regulated  by  any  certain  dimensions,  but  by 
the  dignity  of  the  master."  —  Wvtton:  Architecture. 

4.  Any  passage  or  means  by  which  anything  may 
be  entered. 

"Languages  are  useful  to  men  of  all  conditions,  and 
they  equally  open  to  them  the  entrance  either  to  the  most 
profound  or  the  more  easy  and  entertaining  parts  of 
learning."—  Locke:  Of  Education,  %  195. 

5.  The  act  of  entering  into  or  taking  possession 
of;  as  of  lands,  an  office,  &c. 

"  Prom  the  first  entrance  of  this  king  to  his  reign,  never 
was  king  either  more  loving,  or  better  beloved."  —  Hay- 
ward:  Edward  VI. 

*6.  Intellectual  progress  or  advancement  ;  ac- 
quaintance; elementary  knowledge. 

"He  that  traveleth  a  country  before  he  hath  some 
entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  school,  and  not  to 
travel."  —  Bacon:  Essays  of  Travaile. 

7.  The  act  of  entering  upon  or  beginning. 

'  '  Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel;  but,  being  in, 
Bear  it,  that  the  opposer  may  beware  ol  thee." 

Shakesp.:  Samlet,  i.  8. 
*8.  Beginning,  commencement. 

"St.  Augustine  in  the  entrance  of  one  of  his  sermons, 
makes  a  kind  of  apology."—  Hakewill:  On  Providence. 

9.  A  fee  paid  for  admission,  as  to  an  entertain- 
ment,  a   society,    a    competition,    &c.  ;    entrance- 
money. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Comm.  :  The  act  of  entering  a  ship  or  goods  at 
a  custom-house. 

2.  Shipbuild.:   The  bow  of  a  vessel;  the  form  of 
the  foreoody  under  the  load-line,  which  encounters 
the  sea. 

IT  The  joyful  entrance  :  A  name  given  to  an  early 
constitution  of  Brabant. 

entrance-fee,  s.  The  same  as  ENTRANCE-MONEY 
(q.v.). 

entrance-money,  s.  Money  paid  for  entrance 
or  admission,  as  to  an  entertainment,  asociety.&c., 
or  a  fee  paid  for  the  privilege  of  contesting  for  a 
prize,  as,  the  entrance-fee  of  a  horse  at  the  races. 


en-tran  50,  v.  t.     [Pref.   en,   and   Eng.   trance 

1.  To  put  into  a  trance ;  to  make  wholly  insensi- 
divided    We  to  present  objects. 

Him  still  entranced,  and  in  a  litter  laid, 


They  bore  from  field,  and  to  the  bed  conveyed." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  713,  714. 

2.  To  put  into  an  ecstasy;  to  enrapture. 
"  Around  the  fireside  at  their  ease 
There  sat  a  group  of  friends  entranced." 
Loin/fellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  (Prelude). 

8n-tran'ce-ment,   s.    [Eng.    entrance;   -ment.] 
The  act  of  entrancing ;  the  state  of  being  entranced. 
"  As  we  did  in  our  entrancements  lie." 

Otway:  Poet's  Complaint  of  His  Muse. 

*en  -trant,  s.  [Fr.]  One  who  enters  upon  or 
begins  a  new  state,  course,  &c. 

"The  entrants  upon  life." — Bp.  Terrot. 

Sn-trap',  *en-trappe,  *in-trap,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 
entraper,  from  trape=a  trap.] 

1.  To  catch  as  in  a  trap  or  snare ;  to  ensnare. 

"  He  layde  an  embushement  to  entrappe  him." — Brendes 
Quintus  Curtius,  to.  196. 

2.  To  catch  or  entangle  in  contradictions. 

"  The  Pharisees  and  Herodians  had  taken  counsel  to- 
gether how  they  might  entrap  our  Savior  in  His  talk." — 
Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  entrap  and  to  in~ 
snare,  see  INSNARE. 

•en-tray led  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ENTRAIL,  v.} 

*8n-treas  -fire  (treas  as  trSs.h),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  treasure  (q.  v.).]  To  treasure  up,  to  store 
up  or  preserve. 

en-treat,  *en-treate,  *en-trete,  v.  t.  &  t.  [Old 
Fr.  entraiter— to  treat  of,  from  traiter;  Lat.  tracto 
=  to  treat.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  treat,  to  use,  whether  well  or  ill. 

"He  was  scourged  and  vileynsly  entreted  in  many 
places." — Maundeville,  p.  95. 

2.  To  petition,  to  solicit,  to  ask  earnestly,  to  be- 
seech, to  importune. 

"I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart, 
Save  I  alone." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 

•3.  To  prevail  upon  by  prayer  or  earnest  solicita- 
tion. 

"  It  were  a  fruitless  attempt  to  appease  a  power,  whom 
no  prayers  could  entreat,  no  repentance  reconcile." — 
Rogers. 

H.  To  obtain  by  solicitation. 

"When  we  entreat  an  hour  to  serve." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 
*5.  To  enjoy,  to  partake  of. 

"  In  the  midst  thereof  a  silver  seat, 
With  a  thick  arbor  goodly  overdight. 
In  which  she  often  used,  from  open  heat, 
Herself  to  shroud,  and  pleasures  to  entreat." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  n.  vii.  63. 
B   Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  entreaties,  or  earnest  prayers. 
"Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  73. 
•2.  To  treat,  to  discourse. 

"In  those  old  times  of  which  I  do  entreat." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  1. 
*3.  To  treat,  to  negotiate. 

"I'll  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat.-' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  entreat  and  to  beg, 
see  BEO. 

*Sn-treat',  s-  [ENTREAT,  «.]  An  entreaty,  an 
earnest  prayer. 

*en-treat'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  entreat-  -able.}  That 
may  or  can  be  entreated  or  won  over  by  entreaties. 

*8n-treat'-g,nc.e,  s.  [Eng.  entreat;  -ance.]  En- 
treaty, solicitation,  earnest  prayer. 

8n-treat -er,  *in-treat-er.  «.  [Eng.  entreat; 
-er.]  One  who  entreats  or  makes  use  of  entreaties. 

"Yet  are  they  no  advocates  of  ours,  but  petitioners  and 
Intreaters  for  MS."— Fulke:  On  the  Rhemish  Testament 
(1617),  p.  825. 

8n-treat  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ENTREAT,  v.] 
A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <fk  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Entreaty,  solicitation. 

fSn-treat -Ing-lf ,  adv.  fEng.  entreating;  -ly.] 
In  an  entreating  manner;  with  entreaties. 

*8n-treat'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  entreat;  -ife.J  Of  the 
nature  of  or  containing  entreaty ;  entreating. 

*8n-treat'-mSnt,  «.  [Eng.  entreat;  -ment.]  A 
word  of  doubtful  meaning,  and  occurring  only  once 
in  literature  so  far  as  known  ;  it  has  been  variously 
explained  as  entertainment,  conversation,  invita- 
tion, interview,  and  favors  entreated. 


Doll,    btfy;     p6ut,    jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorun,     jnln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin.     ,hls;.   sin,    a§;     expect,     Senophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -»ion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


entreaty 


8n-treat  -f , s.    [Eug.  entreat;  -!/.] 
*1.  Treatment,  entertainment,  welcome. 
"They  shall  find  guest's  entreaty  and  good  room." 

Ben  Jonson. 

2.  An  earnest  or  urgent  prayer  or  petition ;  solici- 
tation; importunity. 

"  Entreaty  boots  not."— Scott:  Kokeby,  vi.  24. 

en-tree  (an-tre- ),  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Freedom  or  liberty  of  entrance ; 
free  entry. 

2.  Cook..  A  made  dish. 

en-tre-mets  (an-tre-ma  ),  *en-tre-mees,  *en- 
tre-messe,  ». 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  small  plate  or  dish  set  on 
between  the  principal  dishes  at  table. 
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2.  A  formal,  ceremonial,  or  official  entrance  int. .a 


enunciator 


±^^ 

[Lat.  envrleatm,  pa.  par. 
ocess  of  explaining,  elm-i- 


Jer.  Taylor. 


".Attempts  and  entries  upon  religion." 
*5.  A  beginning. 

"Let  their  en  tre  of  the  matter  serve  for  an  argument." 
— Bp.  Gardiner:  Explic.  of  Transubstantiation,  to.  94. 

producing  great  tops,  "which,  in  the  midst,  have  a  large       6.  The  act  of  inscribing,  entering,  or  recording  in 
white  mam  shoot,  which  is  the  true  chard  used  in  pottages     a  book,  &c. 
and  entremets."— Mortimer.  7.  That  which  is  entered  or  recorded  in  a  book, 

2.  Music :  Short  dramatic  or  allegorical  entertain- 
ment*.   The  date  of  this  invention  has  been  fixed 

at  an  epoch  during  the  reign  of  Saint  Louis  A.  D.    —Burke.-  Regicide  Peace,  let.  S. 
1226-1270.    The  word  is  sometimes  employed  to  sig-       jj    Technically: 
nify  any  small  entertainment  between  two  greater 
ones. 

en-trSneh ,  v.  t.    [INTRENCH.] 
Sn-trencn'-ment,  s.    [INTRENCHMENT.] 
en-tre-pas  (an-tre-pa  '),  ».    [Fr.] 
Manege :  An  amble ;  a  broken  step  or  pace. 


vii.  «e-nu-cle-a.  -tion,  s.     . 

3.  The  passage  or  way  by  which  anything  or  place    at  enucleo.}   The  act  or  pro 

is  entered  ;  an  entrance.  dating,  or  solving ;  elucidation,  explanation,  expo- 

"  She  saide  at  entre  of  the  pas  sition. 

Howe  Mars  which  god  of  armes  was,  e-nu  -mer  ate,    v.t.     [Lat.  enumerates,  pa.  par. 

Hath  set  two  oien  sterne  and  stoute."  (|f  eHUmero:  e=e.r=out,  fully,  and  nu»itro=to  num- 

'•""'"'•'  C.  .4.,  v.        kori  to  count.  jjr>  enumerer;  Sp.  enumurar;  Ital. 

4.  The  act  of  entering  upon  a  subject  in  study  or    cnumemr:  .  | 

discussion.  1.  To  count,  to  reckon  up  singly,  or  one  by  one ;  to 

compute,  to  tell  the  number  of  ;  to  number. 

2.  To  tell,  describe,  or  mention  in  detail ;  to  re- 
count, to  capitulate. 

"At  this  day, 
Who  shall  enumerate  the  crazy  huts?" 

l\'<,r>I«ii'or(l':  Excursion,  bk.  vill. 

*8-nu  -m5r-ate,  a.  [Lat.  e=ex=out,  away,  and 
7iumerafus=numbered,  pa.  par.  of  nu>nero=to  num- 
ber.] Innumerable,  countless. 

S  nu-mSr-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  enumeratio,  from 
enumeratus,  pa.  par.  of  enumero;  Fr.  enumeration ; 
Sp.  enumeracion;  Ital.  enumerations.] 


&c. ;  an  item. 

I  shall  pass  to  another  entry  which  is  less  ambiguous." 


1.  Comm.:  The  exhibition  or  depositing  of  a  ship's 


Ordinary  Language: 


.  . 

permission  to  laud  the  goods.  "The  chemists  make  spirit,  salt,  sulphur^  water,  _anrt 


earth  their  five  elements,  though  they  are  not  all  agreed 
in  this  enumeration  of  elements." — n'ntt*. 
2.  A  detailed  account,  description,  or  mention ;  a 


2.  Law: 

(a)  The  act  of  taking  possession  of  lands  or  tene- 

..„    ,  ments  by  entering  or  setting  the  foot  upon  the  same.       _.  . , 

en-tre-pot  (an-tre-po  ),.«.    L*r-J     Awarehoni  ,fcj  Tne  depositing  a  document   in   the   proper    recounting ;  a  recapitulation. 

wy^feS^^wSfu^aig^    ?0t°rplaCe;  -P-t^-P-  record  according  to  f%2J£.V!5S?1 

pass  to  the  interior  of  a  country,  is  stored  under  the    IO£)One  of  the   actg   essential    to  complete  the    5to,ttrjV«t"iw  ch  xxvi. 

care  of  custom-house  officers  until  it  is  re-exported;    of£ense  of  burglary  or  house-breaking.  n    RheL.  Tnatpart  o{  the  peroration,  in  which 

entry-money,  s.    The  same  as  ENTRANCE-MONET    tne  'SpeakVr  recapitulates  the  principal  points  or 


a  mart  or  center  to  which  goods  are  sent  for  distri- 
bution wherever  customers  can  bo  found. 


(q.  v.). 


heads  of  his  argument  or  discourse. 


pott 

(1782),  p.  68. 

Sn  -tre  sol  (an-tre-s8l,  or  tre  as  ter,)  s.    [Fr.] 
Arch.:  Alow  story  or  part  of  a  story  in  a  build- 
ing, between  two  higher  ones.    The  entresol  consists 
of  a  low  apartment  usually  placed  above  the  nrst 
floor. 

•en-trick  ,  *en-trike,  v.  t.     [O.  Fr.   entriguer.] 
To  trick,  to  deceive,  to  ensnare, 
en -tr&-cnal,  a.    [Eng.,&c.,  entroch(ite) ; -al.~\ 
Palceont. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  Entrochite 
or  Entrochites. 

entroclial  marble,  s.  Among  lapidaries  a  kind 
of  marble  full  of  Entrochi  (Encrinites).  [ENCEINI- 

TAL-LIMESTONE.] 

ten  -tro-chite,  en -tr6-cnus  (plur.  en -tr6- 
Chltes,  en-tr6-chl),  «.  [Gr.  en=in,  trochos  =  a 
runner  .  .  .  any  thing  round  or  circular,  and 
suff.  -ite  (Palceont.)  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.  (Generally  in  the  pi.) :  Detached  joints 
They  constitute  short 


en-tune,  *en-tewne,  v.  t.     [Fr.  entonner;  Sp.       g-nu'-mSr-a-tlve,  o.     [Eng.  enumerate);  -ive.l 
entonar;   Ital.    intonare.]      To   tune,    to  sing,  to    Enumerating,  counting,  or  reckoning  up. 

"Being  particular  and  enumerntive  of  the  variety  of 
vils  which  have  disordered  his  life."— Bp.  Taylor:  Holy 


chant. 


'  Ful  wel  she  sang  the  service  divine, 
Entuned  in  hir  nose  lul  swetely." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  122. 

[ENTDNE,  u.J    A  song, 


evili 

Dying,  Hi.,  §  6. 
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*Sn-tu  ne,  *en-tewne,  s. 
a  tune,  a  chant. 
6n-twi  ne,  In-twl  ne,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  en,  and    anls'of  a  particular  district. 


nu  -mer-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.l  One  who  enumerates, 
counts  up,  or  reckons;  specif.,  a  person  appointed 
every  tenth  year  to  take  the  census  of  the  mhabit- 


hole 


the   middle. 


or  segments  of  encrinites. 
cylinders  or   discs   with 
(Owen,  &c.) 

•en  -troop, *en-troup',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
troop  (q.  v.).]  To  form  into  a  troop;  to  bring  to- 
gether. 

Sn-tr6'-pl-um,  s.  [Gr.  entrope—&  turning  to- 
ward: en=in,  and  trope=a  turn  .  .  .  a  turning 
round  or  about;  trepo=to  turn.] 

Med. :  Introversion  of  the  eyelid.    [TRICHIA.] 

entropium-forceps,  s. 

Surg.:  Forceps  for  grasping  the  eyelid  and  re- 
turning it  to  its  natural  position  when  the  eye- 
lashes nave  become  turned  inwardly. 

*en'-tr6  pjf,  s.  [ENTKOPIUM.]  Dissipation  of 
energy,  loss  of  usefulness. 

en-trust ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  trust  (q.  v.).] 
The  same  as  to  INTHCST  (q.  v.). 

"Killegrewand  Delaval  were  placed  at  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  and  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Chan- 
nel Fleet."— Maoaulay.-  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xl*. 

•f  For  the  difference  between  to  entrust  and  to 
consign,  see  CONSIGN. 

en- trust  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  entrust;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  entrusting  or  committing  in  charge. 

"The  entrustment  of  national  property  to  an  Estab- 
lished Church."— British  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ivii. 
(18"i3),  p.  48.  ' 

Sn  -trf,  *en-tre,  'en-tree,  s.    [Fr.  entree.] 


Eng.  twine  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  twine  or  twist  together  or  round. 
"  For  him  may  love  the  myrtle  wreath  entwine." 

Savage:  Valentine's  Day. 

Z.  Fig. :  To  mingle,  to  mix. 

"A  voice,  sweet  as  the  note 
Of  the  charmed  lute,  was  heard  to  float 
Along  its  chords,  and  so  entwine 
Its  sounds  with  theirs." 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Haram. 

B.  Intrans.:  To   become   twined   or  twisted;  to 
twine. 

"Around  whose  brows  entwining  laurels  play." 

Glover:  Leonidas,  bk.  i. 

8n-twlned,    In-twined,   pa.  par.  &  a.    [EN- 
TWINE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Twined  or  twisted  together. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  ENVELOPED  (q.  v.). 
8n-twl'ne-ment,    In-twl  ne-ment,    s.     [Eng. 

entwine;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  twining  or  twisting  together. 

2.  The  state  of  being  twined  or  twisted  together ; 
mixture,  union. 

"Like  a  mixture  of   roses  and  woodbines  in  a  sweet 
enttcinement."— Hacket:  Life  of  Abp.  Williams  (1693),  p.  81. 

*en-twIst',D.  t.    [Pref.  en, and  Eng.  twist  (q..  v.).] 
To  entwine,  to  twist  or  twine  round, 
en-twist  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ENTWIST.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Twined  or  twisted ;  entwined. 

2.  Her.:  The  same  as  ENVELOPED  (q.  v.). 


e-nun  -cl-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  enunci(o) ;  Eng.  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  enunciated,  declared,  or  ex- 
pressed. 

8-niin  -gl-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  enunciatus,  pa. 
par.  of  enuncio:  e=ea-=out,  fully,  and  nuncio=to 
announce ;  nuncius=a  messenger.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To   declare,  to   proclaim,    to   express,    to  lay 
down ;  as,  to  enunciate  a  proposition. 

"  All  the  truths  that  may  be  enunciated  concerning 
him." — Bp.  Barlow:  Remains,  p.  553. 

2.  To  pronounce ;  to  utter. 

B.  Intrans.:   To   utter  or   pronounce   words   or 
syllables ;  to  speak. 

"Each  has  a  little  sound  he  calls  his  own, 
And  each  enunciates  with  a  human  tone." 

Hart:   Vision  of  Death. 

6-nun~9l-a  -tion,  s.  [Latin  enunciatio,  from 
enunciatus,  pa.  par.  of  enuncio;  Fr.  e^nonciation, 
Sp.  enunciation ;  Ital.  enunciations.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  The  act  of  declaring,  announcing,  or  stating 
publicly  ;  declaration  ;  public  attestation. 

2.  The  manner  or  mode  of  pronouncing  or  utter- 
ing words ;  expression  ;  manner  of  utterance. 

*3.  That  which  is  declared,  announced,  or  stated  v 
information,  announcement,  statement. 

"  Every  intelligible  enunciation  must  be  either  true  or 
false."— Clarke:  Leibnitz's  Fifth  Paper. 

II.  Geometry: 

1.  The  act  of  enunciating  or  stating  a  proposi- 

2.  The  words  in  which  a  proposition  is  stated. 
*e-nun'-c.l-a-tlve,  *e-nun-ci-a-tyve,  a.   [Lat. 

enunciativus,  from  enunciatus,  pa.  par.  of  enuncio; 


thwite     t'    t      TPref    en    and  Fr.  enonciatif;  Sp.  &  Ital.  enunciativo.\  Pertaining- 

Eng.  twit  (q.  v.).J    T^lame,  \o  reproach,  to  twit.  too^r  containing  enunciation;  enunciating,  declara- 

•Sn-ty  re,  a.    [ENTIRE.]  «e-nun -cl-a-tlve-lf ,   adv.    [Eng.  enunciat ive  ; 

*e-nu  -bl-iate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  enubilatus,  pa.  par.  of  _j    -i    By  way  of  enunciation ;  declaratively. 

mis^nVe8=rcroSdHocfearodrf±  from  clouds;  e'-n*n'-cl-a-t8r.   s.      [Latin,   from   enunciat 

mist,  or  fog.  pa.  par.  of  enuncio.]    One  who  enunciates,  declares. 


ftte     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     nere,     camel,    her     thSre;     pine,     pit.    sire.    sir.     marine;   g6     p6t. 
or,     wore,     wolf.     work.     wh6,     s6n;    mute,    cub.    dire,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;    try,    Syrian.     89.    ce  =  e;    ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


enunciatory 

*e-nun'-9i-a-t8r-£,  «.  [Eng. enunciat(c) ;  -ory.] 
Pertaining  to  enunciation  or  utterance;  emmcia- 
tivr. 

*en  Qn  led,  ".  [1'mf.  <-n;  Lat.  umts=oae,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -nl.]  United. 

•en-ttr  e,  r.  /.  &  i.    [INUEE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  use,  to  practico  habituaUy. 

2.  To  make  accustomed  or  used ;  to  accustom. 

B.  Tntrn)l$itii'«' : 

Lam:  To  be  available;  to  sorre  to  the  use  or 
benefit  of. 

6n-iir-e  -sis,  s.  [Or.  enoureo=to  make  water  in, 
or  en=in,  and  ouresis=n.  making  water;  oureo— to 
make  water.] 

Med. :  Inability  to  retain  the  urine. 

?n-fir'-nj,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  a  border  charged  with 
eight  animals  of  any  kind. 

*en-va  -pSr,  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and  English  vapor 
(q.  v.) .]  To  surround  with  vapor. 

*8n-vas  -sal,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  vassal 
(q.  v.).]  To  reduce  to  vassalage ;  to  make  a  vassal 
or  slave  of. 

*en-vault',  v.  t.  [Prof,  en,  and  Eng  vault  (q.v.).] 
To  place  or  inclose  in  a  vault ;  to  entomb,  to  bury. 

*en-vei  -gle,  f.  t.    [INVEIGLE.] 

en-v&T-op,  en-vel'-6pe,  *en-vol-up-en,  v.  t. 
[O.  Fr.  envoluper;  Fr.  enveloper.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  wrap  up,  to  enwrap,  to  cover  up  by  wrap- 
ping, to  form  a  covering  or  wrapper  to. 

«2.  To  involve. 

"He  ia  most  fnveluped  in  einne." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,816. 

3.  To  cover ;  to  surround  so  as  to  hide ;  to  shut  in ; 
to  form  a  covering  round. 

"When  suddenly  a  grouse  fog  overspread 
With  dull  vapour  all  that  desert  hus 
And  heaven's  chearefull  face  enveloped." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  II.  iii.  34. 

4.  To  extend  round,  to  overspread. 

"The  silken  plumes 
Of  sleep  envelop  his  extended  limbs." 

Glover:  Leunfilas,  bk.  X. 

*5.  To  line ;  to  form  a  covering  to  on  the  inside. 

II.  Fart. :  To  surround  completely  or  shut  in  with 
besieging  works. 

en'-vel-ope,  *en -vel-6p,  s.    [ENVELOPE,  v.] 
A.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  wrapper,  a  covering;  specif.,  a 
paper  case  to  contain  a  folded  letter. 
"  No  letter  with  an  envelope 

Could  give  him  more  delight." 
Swift:  Advice  tuOrub  Street  Ferse-mofcers. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  The  nebulous  covering  of  the  nucleus 
or  head  of  a  comet ;  a  coma  (q.  v.). 

2.  Hot. :  One  of  the  whorls  of  altered  leaves  sur- 
rounding the  organs  of  fructification,  and  designed 
to  protect  them  from  injury.    Generally  there  are 
two   such   envelopes,  the  calyx    and  the  corolla. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  is  but  one,  and  in  very 
rare  cases  none  at  all. 

3.  Fartif. :  The  exterior  line  of  works  surround- 
ing a  fort  or  fortified  position.    The  besieged  are 
said  to  be  enveloped  when  completely  surrounded 
by  the  works  of  the  besiegers. 

envelope-machine,  s.    A  machine  for  cutting 
out  and  folding  envelopes  for  letters, 
en-vel  -6ped,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ENVELOP,  D.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Wrapped  up,  surrounded,  covered, 
enwrapped. 

2.  Her.:  Applied  to  charges  around  which   ser- 
pents, or  laurels  or  other  plants,  are  entwined. 

Sn-Vel'-op-ment,  s.    [Eng.  envelop  ;  -ment.~\ 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  enveloping,  wrapping  up,  or  cover- 
ing. 

2.  That  which  envelopes  or  covers  up ;  an  envel- 
ope, a  wrapper. 

*II.  Anything  which  covers  so  as  to  hide  or  ob- 
scure ;  obscurity,  perplexity. 

"They  have  found  so  many  contrary  senses  in  the  same 
text,  that  it  is  become  difficult  to  see  any  sense  at  all, 
through  their  tnvelopementt."  —  Search:  Freewill,  ttc. 
(1763),  Pref. 

en-ven-6m,  *en  ven-lme,  *en-ven-yme,  v.  t. 
[Fr.  envenimer,  from  ere=in,  and  O.  Fr.  venim=Fr. 
venin;  Lat.  i)enen«m=poison.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  poison ;  to  impregnate  with  poison  or 
venom ;  to  mix  poison  in. 

"As  he  that  wolde  an  arowe  send 
Which  he  tofore  had  enuenymed." 

Oower:  C.  A.,  ti. 
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II.  Figuratively: 

I,  To  imbue  as  it  wore  with  venom  ;  to  make  bit- 
tor  or  venomous ;  to  till  with  malice. 

"  Were  I  with  mean  indifference  to  hear 
1he  envenomed  tongue  of  calumny  traduce." 

Smollett:  JKegicSde. 

*2.  To  make  odious. 

"Oh,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  'jeara  it!" 

Mmkesp.!  As  You  Like  It,  it  8. 

*3.  To  enrage,  to  exasperate,  to  embitter. 
"  With  her  full  force  she  threw  the  poisonous  dart, 
And  Axed  it  deep  within  Amata's  heart; 
That  thus  envenomed  she  might  kindle  rage." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  Mneid,  vii.  487-89. 

*en-yer  -mell,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Fr.  vermeil  — 
vermilion.]  To  give  a  red  or  ruddy  color  to;  to 
tinge  with  red. 

en -vl-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  envy; -able.]  That  may 
or  should  be  envied ;  capable  of  exciting  envy ;  fit  to 
be  envied. 

"They,  in  an  enviable  mediocrity  of  fortune,  do  happily 

posses  themselves."— Carew.-  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

en'-vl-a-ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  enviable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  enviable. 

6n  -vl-a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  enviab(le) ;  -ly-]  In  an 
enviable  manner  or  degree ;  so  as  to  excite  envy. 

*en  -vie,  v.  &  s.    [ENVY,  r.] 

en -vl-er,  s.  [Eng.  envy;-er.1  One  who  envies 
another  j  one  who  covets  what  another  possesses,  or 
envies  his  success,  prosperity,  or  fortune. 

"They  weened 

To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  his  throne 
To  set  the  envier  of  hia  state." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  87-9. 

en  -vl-ous,  *en-vl-os,  *en-vi-ouse,  *en-vi-us, 
*en-vy-ous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  envios,  envieiis;  Fr.  en- 
meu£)  from  Lat.  invidiosus,  from  invidium=envy ; 
Ital.  invidioso;  Sp.  envidio&o;  Port,  invijoso.] 

1.  Full  of  or  infected  with  envy;   feeling  envy, 
pain,  or  discontent  at  the  success,  prosperity,  or 
fortune  of  another. 

"An  enviov.8  man,  if  you  succeed, 
May  prove  a  dangerous  foe  indeed." 

Cowper:  Friendship. 

TT  It  is  now  followed  by  o/ before  the  object  of  the 
envy ;  but  formerly  at  and  against  were  also  used. 

"  Be  not  thou  envious  against  wicked  men.1*— Proverbs 
xziv.  19. 

2.  Instigated  or  directed  by  envy. 

*3.  Enviable ;  calculated  to  oxcito  or  inspire  envy. 

"  He  to  him  leapt,  and  that  same  envious  gage 

Of  victor's  glory  from  him  snatched  away." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  39. 
*4.  Careful,  watchful,  anxious. 
"  No  men  are  BO  enuious  of  their  health." — Jer.  Taylor. 

en -vl-OUS-lif,  adv.  [Eng.  envious;  -ly.]  In  an 
envious  manner ;  with  envy  or  malignity ;  through 
envy. 

"How  enrtotisly  the  ladies  look, 
When  they  surprise  me  at  my  book." — Swift. 

Sn'-vl-oiis-ness.  s.  [Eng.  e nvious ;  -nestt.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  envious, 

en-vl-r6n,  *en-vi-ronne,  *en-vi-roun,  *en- 
vy-rone,  *en-vy-roun,  *en-vy-rowne,  v.  t.  [Fr. 
environner,  from  e?iviron=around  about:  en— in, 
and  virer=to  turn,  to  veer;  Low  Lat.  viro.] 

1.  To  surround,  to  encompass,  to  encircle. 
"  He  entered  now  the  bordering  desart  wild, 

And  with  dark  shades  and  rocks,  environed  round." 
Milton;  P.  R.,  i.  194. 

2.  To  hem  in,  to  surround,  or  besiege. 

"  Thin  enemyes  schulen  envyrotone  thee  with  a  pale." — 
Wycliffe:  Luke  xiz. 

3.  To  involve,  to  envelop,  to  surround;  as,  to  en- 
viron with  obscurity  or  darkness. 

"  But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  you,  'till  mischief  and  despair 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks." 

Shafceep..-  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  /.,  v.  4. 

*4.  To  travel  round. 

"The  mono  envirounethc  the  erthe.raore  hastyly  than 
ony  others  planete." — Jlaundeville,  p.  162. 

*5.  To  travel  over,  to  traverse. 

"To  envyrone  that  holy  lond  with  his  blessede  feet." — 
Xaundeville,  p,  1. 

*[  For  the  difference  between  to  environ  and  to 
surround^  see  SURROUND. 

en-vir-on,    *en-vir-oun,    *en-vyr-oun,    adv., 
prep.  &  s.    [Fr.J 
*A.  As  adv. :  Around,  about. 

"About  the  kyng  stonden  envfronn." 

Chaucer.  Court  of  Love,  1,631. 


envy 

*B.  As  prep. ;  About,  round. 

"  He  lad  me  with  right  good  chere, 
All  environ  the  vergere." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

C.  Assubst.:  [ENVIRONS.] 

en-vi'-r6ned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ENVIRON,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :    Surrounded,    encompassed,    en- 
circled, shut  in. 

2.  Her.;  Bound  round  or  about ;  encircled, 
en-vl  -r&n-ment,  s.    [Eng.  environ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  environing  or  surrounding. 

2.  That   which    environs,    encompasses,   or    BUr- 
rounds ;  surroundings. 

"I  wot  not  what  complexions  and  environments." — P. 
Holland;  Plutarch,  p.  827. 

gn-Vl  -r6n§,  s.  pi.  [Fr.]  [ENVIRON,  adv.]  The 
parts  or  districts  round  about  any  place ;  the  neigh- 
boring parts  or  places ;  neighborhood. 

"Here  are  many  hundreds  of  noblemen's  houses,  both 
within  the  town  and  the  envirom," — Evelyn:  State  of 
France. 

*en-vls< -age  (age  aa  Ifc),  r.  t.  [Fr.  envisages] 
To  look  in  the  face  of,  to  face,  to  perceive  by  intui- 
tion. 

*en-vls.  -age-ment  (age  as  Ifc),s.    [Eng.  envis- 
age; -ment.'}    The  act  or  process  of  envisaging. 
*Sn-v6  ke,  v.  t.    [INVOKE.] 

*en-y8l  -ume,  v.  t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  volume 
(q-v.).]    To  form  into  or  incorporate  in  a  volume. 
*en-vol-up-en,  v.  t.    [ENVELOP.] 
en'-vo^.s.    [O.  Fr.  envoy = a  message;  envoy^=a 
messenger;  from  envoyer=to  send.] 

1.  A  sort  of  postscript  appended  to  poetical  com- 
positions to  enforce  or  recommend  them. 
*2.  A  messenger. 

"  As  when  some  faithful  envoy  who  at  large 
Receives  commission  for  a  weighty  charge, 
Chides  his  neglect." 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  xiiv, 

3-  A  public  minister  or  officer  sent  by  one  govern- 
ment to  another  upon  some  special  business  or 
occasion.  He  thus  differs  from  an  ambassador,  who 
is  permanently  resident  at  a  foreign  court. 

"Perseus  sent  envoys  to  Carthage  to  kindle  their  hatred 
against  the  Komans." — Arbuth-not:  On  Coins, 

en  -V6"y-Shlp,  s.  [Eng  envoy; -ship.}  The  office, 
rank,  or  position  of  an  envoy. 

"Cain  paid  all  due  reverence  to  this  lunar  envoyship.** 
— Coventry:  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,  Conv.  8. 

en'-vy\  *en-vye,  v.  t.&i.  [Fr.  envier;  from  Lat. 
invideo,  from  invidia=euvy ;  Sp.  invidiar ;  Ital. 
invidiare.]  [ENVY,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  feel  pain,  grief,  or  vexation  at  the  happi- 
ness, success,  or  fortune  of  another ;  to  hate  another 
for  excellence  or  superiority  in  any  way;  to  grieve 
at ;  to  feel  jealousy  of. 

"To  envy  is  to  repine  at  the  good  conferred  upon  an- 
other, or  possessed  by  him." — Cogan:  On  the  Passions, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  2. 

2.  To  grudge ;  to  impart  with  unwillingness ;  to 
withhold  maliciously. 

"Johnson,  who,  by  studying  Horace,  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules,  seemed  to  envy  others  that  knowl- 
edge."— Dryden. 

*3.  To  rail  at,  to  depreciate,  to  disparage,  to  cry 
down. 

"Do  not  take 

His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounds, 
But,  as  I  say,  such  as  become  a  soldier, 
Rather  than  envy  you." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 
*4.  To  injure,  to  do  harm  to. 
5.  To  desire  earnestly,  to  long  for. 

"  Climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share." 

Gray:  Elegy. 

*6.  To  vie  with,  to  emulate,  to  strive  to  equal, 
"  Let  later  age  that  noble  use  envy, 
Vyle  rancor  to  avoid  and  cruel  surquedry." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  III.  i.  13. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  To  feel  envy;  to  entertain  envious  feelings;  to 
fret  or  grieve  through  envy  of  another. 

"  Charity  envieth  not."— 1  Corinth.  xUi.  4. 
*2.  To  rail,  to  speak  disparagingly. 
"  For  that  he  has  as  much  as  In  him  lies, 
From  time  to  time  envied  against  the  people." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus  iii.  3. 

fin'-vy",  *en-vie,  *en-vye,  *.  [Fr.  envie;  from 
Lat.  invidia,  from  invidus= envious:  tn=against, 
and  video  =  to  look;  Sp.  envidia;  Ital.  invidia; 
Port,  inveja.) 

1.  Pain,  grief,  or  annoyance  felt  at  the  happiness, 
success,  or  fortune  of  another ;  displeasure  or  grief 


boll,    bo~y;     po~nt,    jtfwl;     cat,     §611,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -$ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


envyned 

aroused  by  the  superiority  of  another,  accompanied 
with  a  certain  degree  of  malice,  or  malignity,  or 
hatred,  and  a  desire  to  depreciate  or  depress  the 
person  envied ;  a  repining  at  the  good  or  prosperity 

°  &  It  la  DOW  followed  by  of.  but  to  was  also  used. 

"Many  suffered  death  merely  in  tart  to  their  virtuous 
and  superior  genius." — Swift. 

3.  Malice,  malignity,  hate,  spite. 

*4  Odium,  ill-repute,  invidiousness,  unpopuiarit) . 

"To  lay  the  envy  of  the  war  upon  Cicero."— Ben  Jonson. 

',iv.  5. 


1672 


epalpate 


uot  quite  accurate,  without  as  yet  furnishing 
materials  to  substitute  another.  Eocene  strata  are 
found  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  Those 


was  held  to  be  the  dawn  of  animal  life  upon  the 
globe.  It  occurs  in  the  Laurentian  of  Canada,  and 
is  called  EozoOn  canadentie. 

of  North-western  Europe  are  generally  found   in       §-6-zo -6n-al,  a.    [Eng.  eozoon  (q.  v.) ;  suff.  -«(.] 
basins  and  patches  of  limited  area.    Of  those  at    pertaining  to  ,,',.  containing  the  fossil  named  Eo- 
zoon, or  containing  proof  of  the  dawn  of  life, 
eozoonal-rock,  >•. 

Geol.:  The  rock  of  Laurentian  age,  in  which  the 
Eozoon  was  found  and  which  is  largely  composed 
of  it. 


»5.  Emulation,  rivalry,  competition. 

"  Such  as  cleanliness  and  decency 
Prompt  to  a  virtuous  envy." 

6   An  object  of  envy. 

*S  For  the  difference  between  envy  and  jealousy, 
see  JEALOUSY. 

»en-vyned  ,  a.  [Fr.  enviner=to  store  with  wine 
or  wines]  Stored,  furnished,  or  seasoned  with 
wine. 

*en-wall  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  wall  (q.  v.).] 
To  surround,  as  with  a  wall ;  to  encompass,  to 
environ. 

*gn-wal  -16w,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  wallow 
(q.  v.) .]  To  roll  about. 

*en-wheel  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  wheel 
(q.v.).]  To  involve,  to  encircle,  to  enfold. 

*gn-Wl'-den,  t'.  t.  [Prof,  en,  and  English  widen 
(q-  v.).]  To  make  wide  or  wider ;  to  widen. 

*en  wom  -an,  » .  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  woman 
(q.  v.).]  To  give  the  character  or  qualities  of  a 
woman  to ;  to  make  womanish. 

*gn-w6mb'  (b  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
womb  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  pregnant. 

2.  To  conceive  in  the  womb ;  to  bear. 

3.  To  bury,  to  hide. 

*en-w6've,  «gn-w6v  -en,  a.  [Pref.  en, and  Eng. 
wove,  woven.]  Intertwined,  interwoven. 

gn-wrap  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  wrap  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  wrap  or  cover  up ;  to  fold,  to  envelop. 

•2.  To  involve. 

"For  another  man  to  yield  such  unlawful  aid,  is  no 
better  than  a  foul  affront  on  public  justice,  and  enwraps 
the  agent  in  a  partnership  of  crime."-Bp.  Ball:  Cases  of 
Conscience. 

»en-wrap  -mSnt,  s.    [Eng.  enwrap ;  -ment.] 

1.  The   act   of   enwrapping;   the  state  of  being 
wrapped  up  or  enveloped. 

2.  That  which  enwraps  or  envelops ;  a  covering,  a 
wrapper. 

en-wre  athe,  r.  t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  wreathe 

(q.  v.).]    To  surround  or  encircle  as  with  a  wreath. 

*en-wrl  te,  v.  t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  write  (q.  v.).] 

en  -yVite,  s.    [From  3.  S.  Enys,  Esq.,  F.  G.  S.] 
Aft*  •  4  variety  of  Lettsomite.    (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 

Not  a  good  species,  but  a  mechanical  mixture  of 

two  er-more  minerals.    (Davies.) 


home  and  abroad  some  were  deposited  in  salt,  some 
in  brackish,  and  some  in  fresh  water.  Man  did  not 
then  exist  upon  the  earth.  About  50  species  of 
mammals  have  been  found  of  the  genera  Palseo- 
therium,  Anoplotherium,  &c.  There  were  birds, 
but  only  a  few  are  yet  known.  Of  reptiles  there 
were  fluviatile,  lacustrine  and  terrestrial  tortoises, 
also  crocodiles,  iguanas,  geckos,  &c.  All  the  inver- 
tebrate classes  still  existing  had  appeared.  Among 
trees  and  plants  dicotyledons  now  beramo  numer- 
ous ;  so  did  endogens ;  among  the  latter  are  a  palm 
called  Nina  [NiPA,  NIPADITES]  and  other  tropical 
species,  the  climate  being  warmer  than  now. 

eocene  formation  or  system. 

Geol. :  The  same  as  EOCENE  B. 

eocene  period. 

Geol. :  The  period  of  time  duringwhich  the  Strata 
described  under  EOCENE  B  were  being  deposited. 

e-6  hlp'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  ed8=the  dawn,  and.  hippos 
=  a  horse.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Equidce,  the  oldest  known 
member  of  the  norse  family.  The  animals  were  of 
small  size,  had  on  the  fore  feet  four  toes  with  a 
rudimentary  thumb,  and  on  the  hind  ones  three 
toes,  all  the  digits  terminating  in  hoofs.  It  was 
found  by  Marsh  in  the  Lower  Eocene  of  New 
Mexico. 

e-6  hy  -&B,  s.  [Gr.  e<)8=thedawn,  andfcys  (genit. 
hyos)=a  pig,a  swine.] 

Palceont:  The  oldest  known  of  theSuidce  (Pigs). 
It  is  from  the  Lower  Eocene  of  North  America. 

E-6-U-an,  £-8l-Ic,a.    [.EOLIAN,  a.  (2),  .EOLIC.] 

e-6  -11-an,  a.    [.EOLIAN,  a.  (1).] 

eollan-harp,  s.    [^OLIAN-HAEP.] 

eolian-rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  \_JEolic  rocfcs.] 

e  81  -I-da, «. 


gp-,  ep-I-,  pref.  [Gr.  epi'.]  A  Greek  prefix  signi- 
fying on,  upon,  over,  in  addition,  or  near.  It 
becomes  eph-  before  an  aspirate,  and  ep-  before  a 
vowel. 

gp-a -cre-»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epacr(is)  (q.v.), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecj.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Epacridaceas,  consisting  of  the 
genera  which  are  many-seeded. 

gp-ac  rl-da  -96-8?,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epacris, 
genit.  epacrid(is)  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
sufE.  -ocece.] 

Bot. :  Epacrids.  An  order  of  Hypogynous  Ex- 
ogens,  alliance  Ericales.  It  consists  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  with  simple,  if  any,  hair.  The  leaves 
are  generally  alternate,  entire,  sometimes  overlap- 
ping each  other,  and  half  sheathing  the  stem,  and 
without  a  midrib ;  calyx  five,  rarely  four-parted, 
persistent,  often  colored;  corolla  with  five,  rarely 
four  segments ;  stamens  generally  five,  with  one- 
celled  anthers ;  ovary  sessile,  surrounded  by  scales ; 
style  one;  stigma  generally  simple;  fruit  drupa- 
ceous, baccate,  or  capsular.  Found  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  Australia,  and  Polynesia,  where  they 
replace  the  Ericaceae  of  other  regions.  Lindley  in 
1845  enumerated  thirty  genera,  and  estimated  the 
known  species  at  320. 

gp  -a-crlds.,   s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  epacris   (genit. 
epacridis),  and  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -«.] 
Bot. :  The  name  given  to  the  order  Epacridacea?. 

g-pac -rls,   s.    [Gr.    epakrios=an    the   heights, 
from  afcra=the  point,  the  top  of  a  hill,  referring  to 
•         ••     •    -^  -•- -*•- on  the    tops  of 


6-pyle,  s.     [Lat.  ceolipilce  (pi.),  from  J£olus=tbe 
god  of  winds,  and  pi(a=a  ball.] 

Mach. :  A  rotary  engine,  invented  by  Heron,  of 
Alexandria,  who  set  it  at  work  in  the  Serapion 
about  B.  C.  150.  It  consisted  of  a  hollow  ball  of 
metal  with  bent  arms.  The  ball  was  about  two- 
thirds  filled  with  water,  and  the  ball  put  on  the  fire. 
When  steam  was  generated  it  issued  from  the  bent 
arms,  and  by  reaction  caused  the  metal  globe  _  to 
rotate.  It  was  revived  in  this  country  for  rotating 
a  toy,  and  then  as  the  principle  of  a  Banta's  Rotary 
Steam-engine  Protector,  on  May  28, 1867.  [REACTION 


Bo't,.  Alarge  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
.       The    are  branched 


pointed  lanceolate  or  cordate  leaves,  ana  axuiary 
white,  scarlet,  crimson,  or  purple  flowers.  They 
abound  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

e-pact,  s.    [Fr.  fpacte;  Qr.  epaktai  (pi.)  =  inter- 
calary (days) ;  epaktos= brought   in  from  abroad, 

°Chron. :  A  number  which  indicates  tho.  excess  of 
10  common  solar  year  above  the  lunar  one.    The 


e -ol-Ig, ». 


phon', 

andp/Kme=so"und.J  The  name  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment, the  seraphine.  It_was  tho  predecessor  of  the 
melodion  and  of  the 


en-ZO  St  -1C,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  enzootigue,  from  Gr. 
en=among,  and  zoon=&  living  being  or  animal.] 

Veterinary  Science : 

A  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  disease 
which  prevails  either  constantly  or  at  periodical 
intervals,  affecting  one  or  more  species  of  animals 
in  a  country.  It  is  opposed  to  epizootic,  to  which 
it  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  an  endemic  to  an 
epidemic  disease  in  man. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  disease  of  the  kind  described 
under  A. 

e  -6-9ene,  a.  &  «.  [Gr.  eo«=the  morning-red,  the 
daybreak,  the  dawn,  corresponding  to  Sans,  ushas, 
and  Gr.  fcatKO8=new,  recent.] 

Geology : 

A  As  adj. :  Characterized  by  the  dawn  or  first 
appearance  of  shell  species  now  existing,  pertain  ing 
to  the  rocks,  strata,  &c.,  described  under  B.,  or  to 
the  period  of  their  deposition. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  first  great  division  of  the 
Tertiary  or  Cainozoic  strata  or  period.  The  name 
was  given  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  1830,  because,  by 
the  identification  of  Deshayes,  the  Lower  Tertiary 
strata  of  Paris  and  London  were  held  to  contain  iVi 
per  cent,  of  recent  species  of  shells,  against  96V4 
extinct.  As  to  shells  or  mollusks,  therefore,  it  was 
the  dawn  of  the  present  order  of  things.  The  lower 
in  organization  a  species  is,  the  longer  it  tends  to 
live,  and  vice  versa.  The  first  dawn  of  the  recent 
infusorial  species  wa*  in  Mezozoic  times,  while  that 
of  mammals  was  not  till  toward  the  close  of  the 
Tertiary.  Such  a  ratio  as  3",  to  96'i  is  greatly 
altered  in  value  by  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
even  one  figure  in  the  lesser  number,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  other  mollusks  has  proved  the  number  3'/» 


e-8p'-ter-ls,  a.  [Gr.  eus=dawn,  and  pteris—Vi 
kind  of  fern.] 

Palceobot.:  A  genns  of  Filices  containing  tho 
oldest  known  fern.  It  is  Silurian. 

*eorl,  s.    [EARL.] 

e  6-SCOr'-pI-ns,  «.  [Gr.  eo8=the  dawn,  and  skor- 
ptos=a  scorpion.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Scorpions.  Eoscorpius  car- 
bonarius,  from  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  Illinois, 
is  the  oldest  known  scorpion. 

e  -6-Bln,  s.  [Gr.  eo8=the  morning-red,  daybreak ; 
suff. -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  A  roseate  dye-stuff ,  tetrabromo-nuorescm, 
CjoHgB^Os.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
fluorescin  dissolved  in  acetic  acid. 

e-Ss  -Ph5r-lte,  s.  [Greek  eOs=moming,  i.  e.,  the 
daybreaK,  andpft.oro8=bearing.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Childrenite  (q.  v.).  (Brit. 
Mus.  Cat.) 

S-o-ther  -I-fim,  s.  [Gr.  cos  =  tho  dawn,  and 
therion=&  wild  animal.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Sirenia,  from  the  Eocene. 
Eotherium  egyptiacum  is  the  oldest  known  member 
of  the  Manatee  order. 

te-6-ZO  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.,  Mod.  Lat.,  Ac.,  eozoon  (q.v.), 

Geol. :  Pertaining  to  the  rocks  of  Lanrentian  age 
in  which,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  first  life 
began. 

e  6-Z5  -Sn.  s.  [Gr.eo8=the  dawn,  and  zoon=a 
living  animal.]  [Def.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  animals  named  Eozoon  be- 
cause when  first  examined  (in  1S64),  it  was  the  old- 
est fossil  then  known  to  exist,  and  its  appearance 


is  3+11=14,  and  so  on. 

To  obtain  the  epact  or  moon  s  ago  for  the  several 
remainingyears  of  the  present  century,  subtract  1 
from  the  Golden  Number,  multiply  tho  remainder 
by  11,  divide  tho  amount  thus  produced  by  30,  and 
not  the  quotient  but  the  remainder  is  the  epact. 

To  find  the  Gregorian  epact  for  any  year  what- 
ever, divide  the  number  of  centuries  in  the  year  by 
4.  multiply  tho  remainder  by  17,  add  to  this  43 
times  the  quotient  +86,  and  divide  the  total  by  25. 
Subtract  the  quotient  thus  formed  from  the  Uolaen 
Number  multiplied  by  11.  If  the  remainder  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  diminished  by  one  or  more  thirties 
take  it  or  them  from  it,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
epact  required.  (Sir  Harris  Nicolas:  Chron.  of 
Hist.) 

"  Divide  by  three;  for  each  one  left  add  ten; 
Thirty  reject:  the  prime  makes  epact  then." 

Harris,  in  Johnson. 

*ep-J6-net -Ick,  a.  [Gr.epainetikoB.fTomepained 
=to  praise ;  epainos= praise.]  Pleasing,  laudatory, 
encomiastic. 

Sp  a-go  -ge,  «.    [Gr.  epi  =  on,  and  090  =  to  lead.] 

Rhet . :  The  bringing  forward  of  a  number  of  par- 
ticular examples  to  prove  a  universal  conclusion ; 
the  argument  of  induction. 

gp-a-g8g'-lc,  a.    [Gr.  epagogikos,  from  epagogt.] 

Rhet.:  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  induc- 
tion ;  inductive. 

te-pal  -pate,  a.  [Latin  e  —  out,  without,  and 
palpum, palpus=  a  stroking.]  [PALPI.] 

Entom.:  Without  palpi. 


fate     fat     fare      amidst,     what,     fail.     lather;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    H8r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p8t, 
or      wore,     wpif,     wBrk,     wno,     sftn;     mute,     cub,    cttre,    unite.    cOr,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian.     ».    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


epanadiplosis 

ep-an-a-dl-pld  -Sis,  s.    [Gr.,  from 
=  to   make    double,   to  repeat:  diploo  —  to  double; 
diploos=  double.  J    [AXADIPLOSIS.J 

Rhet.:  Repetition;  a  term  applied  to  that  figure 
in  rhetoric  when  the  sentence  ends  with  the  same 
word  with  which  it  begins:  as,  "Rejoice  in  the 
Lord  alway  :  and  again  I  say,  Rejoice."  (Phil. 
iv.  4.) 

ep~an~a-lep'-slst  s.  [Gr.,  from  epi,  and  analcp- 
sis=takiug  up  again,  repetition;  analambano=to 
take  up  again,  to  repeat,  t 

Rhet.  :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  the  same  word 
or  clause  is  repeated  after  a  parenthesis. 

ep-an-aph'-ft-ra,  s.  [Gr.  epanaphero—to  bring 
back,  to  repeat.] 

Rhet.  :  A  figure  in  which  a  word  or  phrase  is  re- 
peated at  the  beginning  of  successive  clauses. 

ep-an-ar-tho  -sis,  s.    [EPANORTHOSIS.] 

ep-an-as  -tr&-phe,  s.  [Gr.,  from  epanastrepho 
=  to  return.] 

Rhet.:  A  figure  in  which  the  end  of  one  clause  is 
made  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

ep-an  -6-d6s,  .•?.    [Gr.,  from  epi*  and  anodos=a 
way  up  :  cma=up,  and  hodos—a,  way.] 
Rhetoric  : 

1.  A  figure  in  which  a  sentence  or  member  is  in- 
verted or  repeated  backward. 

2.  A  return  to  the  principal  heads  or  *o  the  proper 
subject  of  a  discoxirse  after  a  digression,  or  in  order 
to  consider  the  topics  separately  and  more  par- 
ticularly. 

Sp-an  -6-djf,  s.    [£PAKODOS.] 
Bot.  ;  The  reversion  of  an  irregular  flower  to  one 
of  a  regular  form. 

ep-an-or-th6  -sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  epanorthod=to 
set  straight,  to  correct,  from  epi'—  up,  and  anorthoo 
=  to  set  straight  up;  orMos=straight.] 

Rhet.  :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  person  re- 
calls what  He  has  said,  in  order  to  substitute 
stronger  or  more  significant  words. 

tep-an'-thoiis,  a.  [Gr.  epi=upon1  and  anthos= 
a  blossom,  a  flower.]  . 

Bot.:  Growing  upon  a  flower.  Used  of  certain 
fungi. 

*ep-arch  ,  s.  [Gr.  eparchos  —  a  commander;  ep- 
archo=to  command,  to  be  a  commander:  epi  =  on, 
upon,  and  archo=to  rule.] 

Greek  Antiq.  :  A  governor  or  prefect  of  a  province 
or  eparchy. 

*ep  -ar-chy\  8.    [Gr.  eparchia,  from  eparchos.] 

Greek  Antiq.  :  A  province  or  district  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  eparch. 

e-pa  ule,  s,    [Fr,  £paufe  =  the  shoulder.] 

Fort.:  The  shoulder  of  a  bastion;  the  salient 
angle  formed  by  the  face  and  flank. 

e-pa  ule-ment,  s.  [Fr.  epaule  =  the  shoulder.] 
A  species  of  breastwork  formed  to  defend  the  flank 
of  a  post  or  any  other  place.  A  work  thrown  up  to 
defend  troops  from  an  attacking  force;  usually 
shoulder  high,  hence  the  name  epaulement.  The 
expression  is  commonly  used  to  designate  the  whole 
mass  of  earth,  &c.,  which  protects  the  guns  in  a 
battery  in  front  and  at  the  sides. 

Sp  -au-lette,  *ep  -au-let,  ».  [Fr.  epaulette, 
from  &paule  =  the  shoulder.] 

Mil.  :  A  shoulder-piece  :  an  ornamental  badge 
worn  on  the  shoulder,  and  made  of  various  forms 
and  material  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 

ep  -au-let-ted,  a.  [Eng.  epaulett(e)  ;  -ed.]  Fur- 
nished with  or  wearing  epaulettes. 

*e-paul-iere  (S-pol  -yare),  *e-paul-let 
(6  -pol-16),  a.  [Fr.  £pcm/e  =  the  shoulder.] 

Mil.  Antiq.:  A  shoulder-piece,  or  protection  for 
the  shoulder,  made  either  of  one  or  several  s.uc- 
cessivoplates.lt 
was  fastened  to 
the  sleeve  of  the 
hauberk  by  laces 
or  points. 

ep-az  :  -I-al,  a. 
[Gr.  epi  =  upon, 
over,  and  Lat. 
axis;  Gr.  axon.] 

Anat.:  Per- 
taining or  relat- 
ing to  muscles 
lying  above  the 
embryonic  verte- 
bral axis.  They 
are  called  by 


[EPISKELETAL.]  There  are  two  divisions  of  them: 
a  dorso-lateral,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  long  and 
shorter  erector  muscles  of  the  spine  and  head,  and 
a  ventro-lateral,  as  the  genio-hyoid,  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  and  other  muscles. 
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e-peir  -a,  s.  [From  Gr.  epeiryu,  Epic  and  Ionic 
for  eperyd=to  pull  to;  epi  =  to,  toward,  and  eryo= 
to  draw  or  drag.] 

Zool.:  Agenusof  Arachnidae,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Epeirida1.  A"/""""  <li<nit.'tnu  is  tlie  garden 
spider.  It  has  eight  eyes,  nearly  equal  in  size,  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  head.  It  constructs  a  web 
with  radiating  threads,  connected  by  concentric 
circles,  in  the  center  of  which  it  takes  its  stand,  to 
await  the  appearance  and  entanglement  of  its  prey. 

e -peir'-I-d»,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epeir(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf.  -/tf</ .  ] 

ZooL:  A  family  of  Aracbnidse  (Spiders),  order 
Aranoida  or  Dimerosomata ;  type  Epeira  (q.  v.). 

ep-en-$e-phal-Ic,  a.  [Modern  Latin  epenceph- 
ttZ(on),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -;V.J 

Anat.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  epenceph- 
alon ;  the  occipital  or  back  part  of  the  brain. 

"The  epencephalic  or  occipital  vertebra  has  ulso  a  neu- 
ral and  a  Iwrnul  tirch." — Toild  <£•  Bowman:  Phyaiul.  Aunt., 
ii.  597. 

ep-en-$eph  -al-6n,  s.  [Gr.  ?pt=npon,  and  eng- 
kephalos  =  tbo  brain.] 

Anat. :  A  portion  of  the  brain  which,  with  the 
metencephalon,  constitutes  the  posterior  primary 
vesicle.  The  epencephalon  comprehends  the  cere- 
bollum,  the  pons  Varolii,  with  the  anterior  part  of 
the  fourth  ventricle.  (Q-uain.) 

ep-Sn-dy  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  ep/=upon,  and  endyma^ 
a  garment;  in  Fr.  fpendyme.] 

Anat.:  A  delicate  epitheliated  structure,  which 
acts  as  a  kind  of  skin  to  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 
(Quain.) 

ependyma-ventrlculorum,  s. 

Anat.:  The  same  as  EPENDYMA  (q.  v.).    (Quain.) 

*6p-S-net  -Ic,  a.    [EP^NETIC.] 

e-pen -the-sls,  *e-pen -the-ff,  s.  [Gr.,  from 
epentithemi=to  place  upon :  ep£=upon  ;  tithemi=to 
place;  Fr.  6penth&se.] 

Gram.:  The  addition  of  a  letter  or  letters  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  as  alitium  for  alitum. 

e*p-5n-the*t'-lc(  a.  [Gr.  epf=on,  upon;  enthetos 
=  put  in ;  entithcmi=to  place  or  put  in.] 

Gram. :  Inserted  or  added  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

$~pe*r'gne  (g  eilent),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  per- 
haps from  Fr.  £par0ne=thriit,  economy.]  An  orna- 
mented stand  for  a  large  dish  on  a  table. 

fi-peV-ti-a.  s.  [From  eperu,  the  Guyanan  name 
of  the  fruit  of  Eperua  falcata.  (See  def.)] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub-order 
Csesalpiniefie,  tribe  Amnerstiete.  Eperua  falcata, 
the  Wallaba  tree  of  Guiana,  has  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves,  and  peduncles  of  flowers.  SirR.  Scnomburgh 
Bays  that  the  wood  is  deep  red,  frequently  varied 
with  whitish  streaks,  hard,  heavy,  shining,  impreg- 
nated with  an  oily  resin,  and  in  consequence  very 
durable.  (Lindley,  &c.) 

e-pex-e-&e  -sis,  8.  [Gr.,  from  epexegeomai=to 
narrate  in  detail ;  exegeomai=to  lead  out,  to  detail ; 
(e.r)=out,  and  /te(/eomai=tolead.l  [EXEGESIS.]  A 
full  or  detailed  account  or  explanation  of  some- 
thing which  has  gone  before ;  exegesis. 

e-pSx-e-fcet  -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  epi,  and  Eng.  exe- 
getical  (q.  v.).]  Of  the  nature  of  an  epexegesis; 
explanatory  of  something  which  has  gone  before; 
exegetical. 

e  -phah,  t  e  -pha,  *.  [Heb.  ephah,  probably 
from  an  old  Coptic  or  Egyptian  word,  spelled  in 
Septuagint  Gr.  oiphi  and  oiphei=&  measure  of 
capacity.] 

Weights  and  Measures :  A  measure  of  capacity 
among  the  Jews,  containing  ten  omers  (Exoa.  xvi. 
36).  It  was  used  for  measuring  such  goods  as  flour, 
barley,  <fec.  (Judg.  vi.  19;  Ruth  ii.  17.)  It  was  the 
same  in  capacity  as  the  bath,  but  ,the  latter  was  for 
liquids  (Ezek.  xlv.  10,  11,  14).  Calculations  made 
from  some  statements  of  Josephus,  give  the  ephah 
a  capacity  of  1985-77  cubic  inches. 

"And  Gideon  went  in,  and  made  ready  a  kid,  and 
unleavened  cakes  of  an  ephah  of  flour." — Judges  vi.  19, 

e-phe  -be,  s.    [Gr.-epheb08=a  kind  of  cup.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lichens,  the  typical  one  of   the 
family  Ephebidse. 

e  phe  -bl-dffl.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epheb(e),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Lichens,  tribe  Hymenothalameep. 

Sph'-S-dra,  s.  [Lat.  ephedra,  from  Gr.  ephedra 
=a  setting  by  or  at  a  thing,  a  plant,  perhaps  Equi- 
setumsylvaticum,] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gnetaceee.  The  flowers  are  dio3- 
cious ;  the  males  in  catkins,  with  a  bifid  calyx,  seven 
stamens,  with  four  inferior  and  two  superior 
anthers ;  the  females  with  a  quintuple  two-parted 
calyx,  two  ovaries,  and  two  seeds.  The  species 
occur  in  all  the  four  divisions  of  the  world.  Their 
fruit  is  said  to  be  mucilaginous,  eatable,  sub-acid, 
and  slightly  purgent.  The  branches  and  flowers  of 
the  Asiatic  Ephedras  were  formerly  sold  as  styp- 
tics. 


ephemeris 

S-plie  -118  (pi.  6~ph6l  -I-dCf),  s.  [Gr.  ephelis 
(sing.)  =  an  iron-band  on  a  box  cover,  (pi.)  freckles: 
ept=upon,  and  helos=a  nail,  or  /teh"os=the  sun. 
(Liddelld:  Scott.)] 

Med.:  A  term  for  the  freckles  which  appear,  in 
persons  of  fair  complexion,  on  those  parts  of  tlm 
skin  which  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is  also  used 
to  designate  those  patches  occurring  on  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

e-phem -er-a,  s.  [Gr.  ephemeron  =  (1)  a  short- 
lived insect,  the  May-fly ;  (2)  a  poisonous  plant :  epi 
=here=for.and  hemera  =  a  day.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ephem- 
eridee  (q.  v.).  Ephemera  I'ulgata  is  the  May-fly  or 
Day-fly.  The  larva  is  aquatic.  In  the  perfect  state 
it  lives  a  very  short  time.  Its  emergence  from  the 
water  is  not  BO  striking  a  phenomenon  as  is  that  of 
its  congeners  in  Holland,  France,  and  Switzerland, 
which  emerge  in  immense  swarms,  like  driving 
snowflakes,  one  evening,  and,  haying  deposited 
their  eggs,  leave  their  dead  bodies  piled  in  heaps  on 
the  banks  of  their  natal  stream  on  the  morning  of 
the  very  next  day.  [ETYM.] 

£-ph§m.'-er-al>  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ephemeros,  from  epi 
=on,  and  hemera=a  day.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Beginning  and  ending  in  a  day;  existing 
only  for  a  day. 

2.  Fia.:  Short-lived;  continuing  or  existing  only 
for  a  short  time. 

"When  the  gale  of  ephemeral  popularity  shall  have 
gradually  subsided."—  Knox.-  On  Grammar  Schools. 

B.  Assubst.:  Any  thing  which  lives  or  continues 
only  for  a  day ;  anything  short-lived. 

*5-phSm-Sr-ar-It-jft  s.  [Eng.  ephemeral;  -ity.] 
A  transient  trifle. 

"This  lively  companion  .  .  .  chattered  ephemerali- 
ties  while  Gerard  wrote  the  immortal  lives."— C.  Reade: 
Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  Ixi. 

*§-plieiir-§r-an,  s.  [Gr.  ephemeras.]  Anything 
which  is  ephemeral. 

"The  least  of  these  amall  insected  ephemerans." — How- 
ell:  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  50. 

gph-e-mer'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ephemer(um) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 

Bot . :  A  tribe  or  family  of  inoperculato  terminal 
foliated  mosses. 

*§-phe-mer'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  ephemeras.]  The  same 
as  EPHEMERAL  (q.  T.). 

eph-e-mer  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ephemer(a) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern,  pi,  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Entom.:   May-flies.    A  family  of  neuropterous 
insects ;  family  Subulicornes.    Antennae  very  small, 
three  jointed.    Wings  perpendicular  or  nearly  so, 
anterior  pair  much  the  larger.    Body  terminating 
in  three  setae.    Anterior  legs  protruded  forward  to 
be  used  as  organs  of  touch.    The  larva?,  which,  ex- 
cept that  they  want  wings,  much  resemble  the  per- 
fect insect,  are  aquatic,  breathing  by  branchiae. 
According  to  Swammerdam,  they  are  three  years  in 
reaching  the  perfect  state,  when  they  come  forth 
immediately  to  deposit  their  eggs  and  die.    The 
chief  genera  are  Oxycypha,  with  only  two  wings; 
Cloe  with  four,  the  hinder  ones,  however,  being 
minute;   Baetis  and  Ephemera  with  the  inferior 
wings  larger,  the  former  with  three  ocelli,  the  latter 
with  two.    [EPHEMERA.] 

2.  PalcRont.:  Mr  Scudder  believes  his  Platenhem- 
era  antiqua,  from  the  Devonian  rocks  of  North 
America,  to  bo  one  of  the  Ephemerido1.    The  family 
is  believed  also  to  have  had  representatives  in  the 
Carboniferous  rocks.    [EPHEMERITES.]    If  so,  then 
its  discovery  in  all  the  intermediate  strata  is  only  a 
question  of  time. 

e-phem  -Sr-Id,  s.    [EPHEMERID*:.] 

Zool.:  An  insect  of  the  family  Ephemeridro 
(q.v.). 

"Largerthan  that  of  any  recent  Ephemerids."— Nichol- 
son: Palceont.,  i.  406. 

S-phem'-Sr-Is  (pi.   e-phe-mer-l-desj,  s.    [Gr. 
=  a  diary.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  journal,  a  diary,  an  account  of  daily  trans- 
actions. 

2.  An  almanac. 

"  Let  him  make  an  ephemertdes,  read  Suisset  the  calcu- 
lator's works,  Scaliger  De  Emendatione  Temporum,  and 
Petavius  his  adversary,  till  he  understand  them."— Bur- 
tun.-  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  281. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  (of  a  planet)  :  The  place  of  the  planet 
for  a  number  of  successive  days. 

2.  Literature : 

(1)  A  collective  name  for  reviews,  magazines,  and 
other  periodical  literature. 

(2)  A  record  of  events  which  have  happened  on 
the  same  date  in  different  years. 


totfll,     btfy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     feem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shils.     -We,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


ephemerist 

<§-pli§m  -er-Ist,  s.    [EPHEMERIS.] 

It  Ono  who  keeps  a  jourual  or  diary  ;  a  diarist. 

2.  Oiie  who  studies  tho  daily  motions  and  posi- 
tions of  the  planets;  an  astrologer. 

"The  night  before  he  was  discoursing  of  and  plighting 
the  art  of  foolish  astrologers,  and  genethiacal  eph-nur- 
istst  that  pry  into  the  horoscope  of  nativities."—  Hmcvll. 

8-phgm-er-l  -te§,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ephemer(a) ; 
•ifcs.1 
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3/t'i/.:  The  nightmare.  It  is  now  technically 
known  by  its  Latin  name  incubus  (q.  v.). 

"The  ri'lii'tlt''*.  or  night-mare,  is  called  by  the  common 
people  witch-riding." — Brtiiitl:  fopvtof  Anti'iiti! n  *. 

e-phlp  -pl-iim,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ephippion= 
anything  placed  on  a  horse's  back,  such  as  a  liorse- 


epicolic 

B.  Assubst. :  An  epic  or  heroic  poem ;  a  uarrat  he 
poem  describing  in  elevated  style  tho  achievements 
of  some  hero. 

"In  pompous  epic,  tow'ring  odes, 
1  strut  with  heroes,  feast  with  gods. 

Somtrrllei  The  Happy  Lunatic. 


cloth,  or  a  saddle :  epi=upon.  and  Ai«pos=a  horse.]         ep  -1C  al, 

Zotil.:  A  receptacle  on  the  back  of  the  entomos-    epic  (q.  v.). 
trocan  called  Daphnia.  in  which  tho  winter  eggs       gp-I  ca  -lyx, 


Palceont. :  A  presumed  genus  of  Ephemeridee  of  are  deposited.    (Xicholson.) 

Carboniferous  age.  eph -od,  e -phod,  s.    [Hcb.,  but  partly  of  Ara- 

S-phem'-dr-b-mOrph,  s.  [Eng..<fcc.,  ephemero^n) ,  male  form,  ephod,  from  up/iud=to  gird  to,  on,  or 

andGr.  morpW =form.]    A  term  coined  by  Bastian,  about ;  to  wrap  about.] 
to  include  the  lowest  forms  of  life  under  one  general 


[Eng.  epic;    -«'•]    The  same  as 

ep-I-ca  -lyx,  s.    [Or.  cm,  and  kahue  =  a  covering, 

seed-vessel,  shell,  or  pod.  I 

Sot. :  An  outer  calyx,  an  involucre. 
»gp-I  car -I-danf ,   ep-i-car  I  des,,  s.  pi.    [Gr. 
epi=upon,  and  karis=&  shrimp,  or  prawn.  ] 
ZoOL:  An  old  family  or  tribe  of  Isopodous  (  rus- 


transformation  from  the  vegetal   to  the  animal,     o  «*•     it.  was  •,     famjly    Bopyridtt)    (q.    v.).    They    1 

mthe  animal  to  the  vegetal  modes  of  growth  so    one  covering  the  breast  and  the  other  the  upper    ^riiups.    ffitym.] 

n  among  fphemeronwrphs."— Uadtian:    The  Brain     part   of    the    back,     the  ,_*_„: 

ano/.«i"rf,ch.  i.  connection  between    tho  <r?i  ep -I-carp,  s.  [Gr.  ept=upon,  and  fcarpos-l 

Rot.:  The  integument  or  skin  of  a  fruit,  or  the 


[Gr.  epfcemerem.]    [EpHEM 


Bebraa  Archaplogt:  ^.uo...  «„„,„  .„„.„,  „. ~, 

designation.  1.  A  short  coat  covering  the  shoulders  and  breast    taccans  founded  by  Latreillo.    They  are  now  the 

"The  transformation  from  the  vegetal   to  the  animal,     of  tho Jowish^Hi^Pricst.  _  It  was  »i_two  Pieces,     f?miiy    Bopjjridw    (q.    v.).    They    are    parasitic  on 

common 
an  Organ 

ihem-er-8n, 

with  clasps  made  of  two 
large  onyx   stones,  each 

ephemeron-worm,  s.  The  ephemera  which,  how-  inscribed  with  the  names 
ever,  continues  long  in  the  worm  or  larva  state.  It  0(  sjx  of  the  tribes  of 
is  when  it  reaches  the  perfect  state  that  it  is  ephem-  Israel.  The  two  were, 
eral  in  the  duration  or  its  life.  [EPHEMERA.]  moreover,  united  beneath 

"Swammerdam  observes  of  the  ephemeron-worms,  that  by  a  "curious  girdle"  of 
their  food  is  clay,  and  that  they  make  their  cells  of  the  gold,  blue, purple.searlet, 
same." — Derham:  Phusico-Theology.  and  fine  twined  linon, 

with  cunning  work,  en- 
circling the  waist.  The 
breast-plate  of  judgment 
with  the  "Urirn  and, 
Thummim"  was  to  be 
affixed  to  it  in  front  by 
golden  rings.  There  was, 

e-phem  -er-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  ephem-  moreoveri  to  be  the  robe 
eros=lasting  but  a  day.]  o(  the  ephod,  a  second 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Ephemereffl    and  larger  coat,  of  one  entire  piece  of  wovon-work, 
(q.  v.).  blue  in  color,  with  a  hole  above  for  tho  neck  and  a 

S-phS'-Blan(Blanaszhyiin),8.  &  o.    [Lat.,&c.,    hem  beneath    with    alternate   pomegranates   and    so.ug. 
Ephesiu;  Gr.  Ephesos;  i  connective,  and  Eng.,  &c.,    golden  bells.  .,  »8p-e-9ed  -i-um,  8.    [Lat.]    An  epiced 

adj.  suif.  -an.]  2.  A  similar  but  less '  *1>1™<J W,D^a™0,[>iJoyeSh"was       Sp  -I-cene,  a.  [Lat,  epiccenus,  from  Gr.  epikoinot 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  Ephesus,  a  celebrated    ^""'n,el|'  \^' T temple  service  (7  Sam.  ii.'l8) ;  by    =common:   epi=upon,  and  fco»MW=common  ;   Fr. 
city  in  classic  times,  one  of  those  belonging  to  the    e 

Ionic  Confederation.    It  is  now  in  ruins. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Geoa.:  A  native  of  Ephesus.  .M.I  in.....  I*UUOKO  *^  -,~«  v — 

2.  (P(.)  Scrip.  Canon:  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the       -f3.  Apparently  an  idol  of  a  particular  character       *ep-I-ce-ras  -tic,  a.    [Gr.  eptfceras(tfcos=temper- 
Ephesians  (q.  v.).  (Judges  viii.  24-27,'xvii.  5,  xvin.  18,20).  jnK  the  jlumors.  cpikerannu.mi=to  mix;  Fr.  epic^- 

TT  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians:  eph -or,  8.    [Gr.  epfcoro8=overseeing;  ephorao=    rastique.]    Lenient,  assuaging. 

J^it4^^?!^^^?^^  ^riMiSSSSSeaK»  ..*{+*».  «•  t*.  •*-•**•  «>  ^"-=a 


*e-phem'-er-ous,  a.    [Gr.  ephemeras.'} 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Ephemeral,  short-lived. 

"  The  ephemeroiis  tale  that  does  its  business,  and  dies 
in  a  day." — Burke;  French,  Revolution. 

2.  Bot. :  Lasting  only  a  day. 


Ephod. 


outermost  layer  of  the  pericarp.  1 1  is  produced  by 
the  underside  of  the  carpillary  leaf.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  sarcocarp  or  flesh  and  tho  endo- 
carp  or  stone  (q.  v.). 

*ep  -I-cede,*ep  i-ced,  *gp-I-9§d  -I-um,  s.  [Lat. 
epicedium,  from  Gr.  epikedeion=n dirge ;  fplkedeio* 
=  funereal:  cpi=upon,  and  fcedos=grief;  Fr.  tpi- 
c&de.]  A  funeral  hymn  or  song ;  a  direr. 

"  We  are  yet  in  hope  of  somewhat  to  come  forwarde,  to 
the  inistymable  glory  of  the  land,   namely  his  worthy 
works  de  Antiquilale  Brttannimi,  et  de  IHwtHfeU  1  /«», 
with  hys  epigrams    and    epicedes." — Bale:  Dedic.  of  L 
land's  Itinerary  (1649). 

*gp-I-$«d'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  epiced(e) ;  -iai.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  epicede ;  funereal,  elegiac. 

*ep-I-sed  -I-an,  o.  &  e.    [Eng.  epiced(e) ;  -tan.] 

A.  -4«  adj. :  Tho  same  as  EPICEDIAL  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:    An  epicede;    a    funeral   hymn  or 


,  .  reireo  =   o  amp, 

tho  feebleness  in  point  of  numbers  and  knowledge  in       gr.h  -8r-al-tf    8.    [Eng.  ephoral;  •-<».]    The  of-    upon,  and  ch*ir=the  hand.] 

which  it  had  been  when  he  commenced  his  mission-  fi  "»»       k  J  t  Jm    ,  ^ffl      ofan  ephor.  Logic  &  Rhet.  :  A  syllogism  in  which  the  proof  of 

ary  work  in  that  city.    For  two  years  he  preached  nc°J  ™UK'  ™  enhnrnl!  i 

Christ,  not  merely  to  the  permanent  residents  in       *eph  -0  rug,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.    epfcoros.J 

Ephesus,    but  to    the   multitudes   who    resorted  ephor  (q.  v.). 
thither  as  pilgrims  to  visit  the  celebrated  Temple  of       g-Dhyr    a 


An 
An 


as  pilgrms  to  vst  te  ceerate      empe  o         g-Dhyr    a    (yr 
then  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  (Acts    Epl»ira  =  tho  old  n 
).  When  driven  from  the  city,  owing  to  a  not       Zoology: 


Diana, 

xix.  10).  When  driven  from  te  cty,  owing  to  a  not       Zoology 

raised   by  one   whose  craft  would   have  been  in 

" 


as   iir).  s.     [Latin   Ephyra;  Gr. 
name  of  Corinth.] 


JLAKfW  «•   Jl'*ct>.    **•  »j«w»»™»      "»    ..  ...  —  -    ----    ,  -- 

the  major  or  minor  premise,  or  both,  is  introduced 
with  the  premises  themselves,  and  tho  conclusion 

aual  way. 

-drln,  s.    [Greek  ept=upon,  and 


..  .^..  —  pre 

is  drawn  in  the  usual  way. 


j    ^   pseudo-genus   of  Rhizostomidep,  being  the 
hydra-tuba  "  or  larva  state  of  Aurelia  or  other 
true  genera  of  the  family. 
2.  A  genus  of  Geometer  moths. 


UUULU1V  i    Wlanu    i  t.u*.»u..«    »u».     .  ^rf , i»u«  ^^" • f~    "£   '*U  CP-I-ChlOr  -It6,     8.       I  tjr.     -  .-  - 

lioving  at  least  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  to    covering  young  ovules  in  the  ovary.  and  Eng.,  &c.,  cfc/or«e  (q.  v.).    Named  so  as  to  sug- 

show  traces  of  Gnosticism  and  Montanism.    It  is       gp'-Ic,  *Sp'-lck,  a.&s.    [Lat.  epicus,  from  Gr.    gest  that  it  is  akin  to  chlorite.] 
evident  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  that  tho    enthos  =  epic,  narrative;  epos= a  word,  a  narrative,       Min.:A.  dull   green    mineral   with    a    white  or 

greenish   streak,    and    greasy   luster.       It   occur 


converts  at  Ephesus  were  mainly  Gentiles  (Eph.  11.    a  song.] 

11,  iii.  1) ,  and  prominent  in  the  didactic  part  of  the       A_  A%     .  .^ .  N         tj 


scratchglass.    Specific  gravity,  3'15  to  3'20.    (  om-    complex  action. 
rjosition  •  Silica,  bV4  to  31 '54  ;  alumina,  56'45  to  57'89;    to  the  high  plac 

' 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit, 
wh6,     s6n;     mflte,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
j,    OB  =  e; 


marine;    g6,    pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


epicondyle 

ep-l-con  -dyle,  *.  [Gr.  epj=upon,  and  Eng. 
condyle  (a.  v.),J 

Anat,:  The  name  given  by  rhanssior  to  what  is 
generally  called  simply  a  coudylo  (q.  v.). 

ep  I-cor-&l  -line,  a.  [Greek  cpi= upon;  Latin 
corolla  (q.  T.),  and  Eng.,  Ac.,  suff.  -j'/ie.] 

Hot. :  Inserted  in  or  upon  the  corolla. 

6p-I-cra  -nI-8-1,  a.  [Modern  Lat.  epicranium 
(q.  v.)  ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -a/.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cranium.  Thus  the  occipito-frontal  aponourosis 
is  called  also  the  epicranial  aponeurosis.  There 
are  also  epicranial  muscles.  They  are  the  samo  as 
the  occipito-frontal  ones.  (Quain.) 

fep-I-cra  -nl-iim,  s.  [Gr.  e/>j  =  upon,andfcranion 
=  the  skull.] 

Anat.:  The  soft  parts  covering  the  cranium  or 
skull. 

e-plc-te  -ti-gin  (ti  as  shl),  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  re- 
lating to  Epictotu?t  a  Stoic  philosopher,  born  at 
Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  about  the  middle  of  the  tirst 
century  of  our  era.  He  is  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally brought  to  Rome  as  a  slave,  but  the  means  by 
•which  he  obtained  his  liberty  and  rose  to  eminence 
are  not  known. 

ep'-I-cttre,  s.    [See  def.  1.] 

*1.  Orig.:  A  follower  of  Epicurus,  a  celebrated 
philosopher,  born  at  Gargettus,  in  Samos,  B.  C.342. 
In  B.  C.  306  he  founded  the  school  of  philosophy  at 
Athens  which  afterward  bore  his  name.  He  died  in 
B.  C.  270.  He  taught  that  the  true  end  of  existence 
ia  a  species  of  quietism,  in  which  the  philosopher 
holds  himself  open  to  all  the  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions which  the  temperate  indulgence  of  his  ordi- 
nary appetites,  and  the  recollection  of  past,  with 
the  anticipation  of  future  enjoyments,  are  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  supply. 

"So  the  epicures  say  of  the  Stoic's  felicity  placed  in 
virtue,  that  it  U  like  the  feeling  of  a  player,  who,  if  he 
were  left  of  his  auditors  and  their  applause,  he  would 
straight  be  out  of  heart  and  countenance.  — Bacon;  Colors 
of  Good  and  EviL 

*2.  Any  one  who,  like  Epicurus,  denied  a  divine 
providence.  In  use  among  the  old  English  divines. 

"  The  epicure  grants  there  is  a  God,  but  denies  His 
providence."  —  Sydenham:  Athenian  Babbler.  (Trench: 
Select  Glossary,  p.  70.) 

3.  Owing  to  a  misrepresentation  of  the  ethical 
system  of  Epicurus,  as  one  characterized  by  gross 
sensualism,  the  word  became  applied  to  one  who 
gave  himself  up  to  sensual  enjoyments,  especially 
those  of  the  table. 

*'  It  is  a  maxim  with  some  in  modern  days,  never  to  ask 
a  favor  ot  an  epicure  till  after  his  meals."—  Cogan:  On  the 
Passions,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  18. 

*gp  -i-cttre,  v.  l.f  [EPICURE,  s.]  To  live  like  an 
epicure ;  to  epicurize. 

*ep-l-cu-re -fcl,  a.  [Eng.  epicure;  -ai.]  Epicu- 
rean. 

fip-1-cu.-re  -9-n,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  epicureus,  from 
Gr.  Epikoureios;  Fr.  epicurien.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Orig.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Epicurus,  or  his 
system  of  philosophy. 

2.  Like  an  epicure ;  luxurious,  voluptuary,  sen- 
sual. 

"Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*1.  Orig. :  A  follower  of  Epicurus  or  his  system  of 
philosophy. 

"  Like  a  Stoic,  or  like 
A  wiser  Epicurean." 

Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  iv.  21. 

2.  An  epicure,  a  sensualist,  a  gourmet. 

"The  brotherhood 
Of  soft  Epicurean*,  taught — if  they 
The  ends  of  being  would  secure,  and  win 
The  crown  of  wisdom — to  yield  up  their  souls 
To  a  voluptuous  unconcern." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

If  Epicurean  Philosophy :  The  system  of  Epicurus 
and  his  tenets  and  teachings  have  been  the  subjects 
of  gross  misrepresentation  and  dense  misunder- 
standing. To  the  popular  mind  the  system  has  be- 
come the  archetype  of  gross  sensualism.  In  truth. 
Epicurus'  cardinal  doctrine  was  that  the  chief  end 
of  man  was  to  be  happy.  And  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  happiness  all  means  of  pleasure  or  enjoyment 
were  to  be  allowed.  Thus,  if  it  gave  pleasure  to  an 
ascetic  to  starve  himself  and  to  scourge  his  flesh,  it 
was  as  much  allowable  for  him  to  pursue  these 
methods  of  attaining  happiness,  pleasure,  or  peace 

tof  mind,  as  was  the  eating  or  drinking  of  the  volup- 
tuary. No  matter  what  the  choice  or  instruments, 
the  end  to  be  attained  was  pleasure.  If  one  man 
found  pleasure  in  books,  he  was  as  much  an  Epicu- 
rean, if  he  sought  his  favorite  enjoyment,  as  was  the 
sleek,  lazy  Sybarite,  who  passed  his  existence  in 


1675 

pandering  to  his  grosser  nature.   Epicureanism  may 
be  briefly  denned  as  a  supreme  effort  at  enjoyment. 
(L.li.F.) 
ep-I-CU-re  -an-Is.m,  s.    [Eng.  epicurean;  -ism.] 

1.  Or/a.  :  Attachment  to,  or  following  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Kpicurus. 

2.  Attachment  or  devotion  to  sensual  enjoyments. 
"A  dislike  which  sprang,  not  from  bigotry,  but  from 

Kin'c<tr'<ini*i,t."—Macituluy:  llixt.  £»[/.,  ch.  xviii. 

*ep  -I-cttre-lJF,  mfr.  [  Ens.  epicure  ;  -ly.~\  Like 
an  epicure  ;  delicately,  luxuriously. 

*ep-I-cur'-e-Ou8,  a.  [Eng.  epicure;  -cms.]  Epi- 
curean. 

ep  -I-cttr-Ism,  ep  -1-ciire-Is.m,  s.  [Eng.  epi- 
cure ;  -irnn.1  The  same  as  EPICUREANISM  (q.  v.). 

"Infidelity  or  modern  Deism  is  little  else  but  revived 
£V><V«rf>i8w,  Sudducism,  and  Zendichism."  —  WaterUmd: 
Works,  viii.  80. 

*ep  -I-ciir-ize,  v.  i.    [Eng.  epicur(e)  ;  -ize.] 

1.  To  profess  or  follow  the  tenets  of  Epicurus. 

2.  To  indulge  like   an    epicure  ;  to  luxuriate,  to 
feast. 

•Sp'-I-cttr-y1,  *ep-i-CUr-ye,  ffl.  [Eng.  epicur(e)  ; 
-y.]  Epicurean. 

tSp  '-I-9y-cle,  s.  [Gr.  epikyklos=an  epicycle,  an 
additional  circle.] 

Gepm.  &  Astron.:  A  circle,  the  center  of  which  is 
carried  round  upon  another  circle.  The  term  is 
used  specially  in  connection  with  Ptolemy's  com- 
plex system  of  astronomy.  Wishing  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  a 

planet    has  C 

s  o  m  e  t  i  mes  a 
direct  and 
sometimes  a  re- 
tro g  r  ado  mo- 
tion, relatively 
to  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  he 
supposed  the 
earth  to  stand 
at  a  point  E,  in 
the  diameter  B 
p,  though  not 
in  the  center  A 
of  a  circle  BCD. 
A  small  circle 
p  9  R  was  de- 
scribed  with  one 


epidermal 


gp-I-deic  -tic,  ep-I-delc  -tlc-al,  a-  [fir.  epf- 
r/r//.,'//L-os~displaying,  s!io\vhm'  otT;  cfntlvlktiunti 
—  to  show  off,  from  *•/>/,  and  deikni/mi  =  \<>  show.J 
Showing  off  ;  displaying;  specif.,  applied  to  elabo- 
rate eulo*riums  or  set  orations,  such  as  \vc-n1  froijucnt 
among  the  Athenian  orators,  and  of  \vhich  Socrates 
^ivi-s  the  best  examples. 

"Fine  pieces  of  eloquence  of  that  kind  which  the 
ancient  rhetoricittns  denominated  the  fpideictic."  —  Knvxr 
Winter  Eft-nittys,  even.  29. 


Epicycle. 


extremity  B  of  the  diameter  as  the  center.  Around 
this  center  the  small  circle  was  supposed  to  revolve 
while  itself  moving  around  the  circumference  of 
the  larger  one  BCD.  This  small  circle  was  the 
epicycle,  and  it  was  supposed  to  carry  upon  its  cir- 
cumference a  planetp,  which,  viewed  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  earth,  sometimes  had  a  direct  and  some- 
times a  retrograde  motion.  The  great  circle  is 
called  the  Deferent  of  the  epicycle. 
"Gird  the  sphere 

With  centric  and  eccentric,  scribbled  o'er; 

Cycle  and  epicycle."  Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  82-4. 

Sp-I-9y'-clIo,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.,  epicycl(e)  ;  -ic.] 

Geom,:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  epicycle 
(q.  v.). 

"The  eplcyclic  motion  with  respect  to  the  center  of  the 
epicycle."  —  Penny  Cyclo.,  rxv.  283. 

epicy  die-train,  «. 

Mach.:  An  epicyclic-train  is  one  in  which  the 
axes  of  the  wheels  revolve  around  a  common  cen- 
ter. Epicyclic-trains  are  used  for  various  purposes. 
A  number  of  applications  of  the  device  have  been 
made  to  harvesting-machines,  in  transmitting  the 
motion  of  the  driving-wheel  axle  to  the  cutter-bar. 

£p-I-9y'-cl6~id,  s.  [Gr.  epikyklos=an  epicycle, 
and  eidos=  form.] 

1.  Gen.  (Geom.)  :  A  curve  generated  by  the  revo- 
lution of  the  point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
along  the  convex  or  concave  part  of  another  circle. 

2.  Spec.:  The  revolution  of  a  point  in  a  curve 
along  the  convex  side  of  another  one,  as  opposed  to 
a  hypocycloid,  which  revolves  along  the  concave 
one.    Used  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  Ptolemaic 
system  of  astronomy.    [EPICYCLE.] 

6p-I-5y-cl6"l  -dal,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  epicycloid;  -a!.] 

Geom.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  epicycloid  or 
containing  one. 

epicycloidal-wheel,  s. 

Mach.  ;  An  epicycloidal-wheel  is  a  contrivance  for 
securing  parallel  motion,  in  converting  reciprocat- 
ing motion  into  circular,  depending  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  an  in  neropicycloidal  curve  becomes  a 
straight  lino  when  the  diameter  of  the  fixed  circle 
is  just  double  that  of  the  rolling  one.  It  consists  of 
a  fixed  ring,  with  teeth  on  the  inside,  into  which  is 
geared  a  wheel  of  half  its  diameter  ;  to  a  pin  on  the 
circumference  of  the  smaller  wheel  the  reciprocat- 
ing motion  is  communicated,  while  the  center  of 
the  wheel  describes  a  circle  and  may  receive  the 
pin  of  a  crank  whose  shaft  is  concentric  with  the 
ring. 


-Ic,  »ep-I-dem  -Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Latin 
epidemus,  from  Gr.  epidcmos,  from  ept'=upou,  and 
fte»tcw  =  tlio  people;  Fr.  epidemique.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Common  to,  affecting,  or  falling  at  once  upon  a 
large  number  of  people  in  a  community  ;  as,  an  epi- 
demic disease.    [B.] 

2.  Generally  prevailing;  affecting  large  numbers. 
"  He  ought  to  have  been  busied  in  losing  his  money,  or- 

in    other  amusements   equally    laudable    and    epidemic 
among  persons  of  honor."  —  Swift. 

*3.  General,  universal. 

"The  epidemic  madness  of  the  times." 

Dennis:  Remarks  on  Homer. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Med.  :  A  disease  which  attacks  many  persons  at 
the  same  time  at  different  places,  spreading  with 
great  rapidity,  extremely  virulent  and  fatal  at  the.- 
first  onset,  gradually  becoming  spent  and  feeble  in 
the  course  of  time,  so  that  the  early  cases  are  usu- 
ally the  worst.  The  plague.cholera,  small-pox,  and 
influenza  are  epidemics,  and  other  infectious  dis- 
eases are  among  the  number.  The  lower  animals 
are  also  subject  to  epidemic,  or  more  properly,  epi- 
zoOtic  influences,  a  typical  example  being  the  rin- 
derpest, or  cattle  plague  in  1S65.  Epidemics  havea 
great  tendency  to  alternate,  such  as  small-pox,  then 
measles,  then  scarlet  fever,  and  so  on,  seldom  mark- 
edly running  simultaneously.  Endemic,  epidemic, 
and  infectious  poisons  are  classified  as  zymotic 
(q.  v.).  All  we  can  say  with  certainty  regarding: 
epidemics,  is  that  there  must  be  some  distempered 
condition  of  the  circumstances  around  us  —  some- 
secret  power  that  is  operating  injuriously  upon  our 
system  —  and  to  this  we  give  the  name  of  epidemic- 
influence  or  constitution,  predisposing  to  the  recep- 
tion of  a  specific  poison. 

gp-I-dSm'-IC-al,  a.  [Eng.  epidemic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  EPIDEMIC  (q.  v.}. 

"The  pestilence  was  so  epidemical  that  there  dy'd  ilk- 
London  6,000  a  week."  —  Evelyn:  Memoirs. 

*gp-I-dem  -Ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  epidemical  ;  -ly.~i 

1.  In  manner  of  an  epidemic. 

2.  Generally,  universally. 

"So  audaciously  and  epidemically  facinorous."  —  Fel- 
thnm:  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  46 

Sp-I-dem-IC-al-ness,  g.  [English  epidemical; 
•ness.'}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  epidemical. 

gp  I-dSm-I-Sg'-ra-ph?  ,  s.  [English  epidemi(c)  ; 
and  Gr.  graphtj=to  write.] 

Med.  :  A  treatise  on  epidemic  diseases. 

gp  I  dem  I  6-l5£  -Ic-al,  a.  [English  epidemi- 
olog(y)  ;  -j'cal.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  epidemiology. 

ep-I-dem-I-Ol  -6-fey1,  «.  [Eng.  epidemic,  and  Gr. 
logos=n  word,  a  discourse.] 

Med.  .-That  branch  of  medical  science  which  deals 
with  the  treatment  or  investigation  of  epidemic 
diseases. 

*ep  -I-dem-?,  "ip-y-dym-ye,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  epi- 
dtmie.~\  [EPIDEMIC.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Epidemic. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  epidemic. 

8p-I-d6n  -dre-se,f.  pi.  [Mod.  .uat.  epidendr(um')> 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bof.  :  A  tribe  of  Orchids.  It  comprises  those  gen- 
era which  have  the  pollen  masses  waxy  ;  a  distinct 
caudicle,  but  no  separate  stigmatic  gland. 

6p-I-denr-drum,  s.  [Gr.  epidendrioa—on,  or  in  a 
tree:  epi=upon,  and  dendron=a  tree.] 

Botany  : 

1.  A  general  term  for  an  orchid  of  whatever  genus 
growing  on  trees  ;  an  epiphytal  orchid. 

2.  A  large  genus  of  South  American  orchids,  f  a_m- 
ily  Leeliadee,  and  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe 
Epidondrese  (q.  v.).     More   than  300  species   are 
known,  most  of  them  epiphytal  on  trees,  but  some 
terrestrial.    Many  are  beautiful,  especially  Epiden- 
drum  nemorale.    E.  bifldum  is  said  to  bo  purgative. 
anthelmintic,  and  diuretic. 

gp  -I-derm,  8.    [EPIDERMIS.] 

Anat.  :  The  English  equivalent  of  the  modern 
Latin  epidermis  (q.  v.). 

"It  [the  epithelium]  is  analogous  to  the  epiderm  of  the 
skin."—  Owen;  Invertebrato.  (Glossary). 

Sp-I-dgrm'-Sl,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epiderm(v>)  ;  Eng.. 

Anat.  <&  ZoOl.  :  Belonging  to  the  cuticle  or  scarf- 
skin.  (Owen.) 


boil,     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     ,hls;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


epidermal-tissue 
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epigrammatist 


epidermal-tissue,  8. 

Bot. :  The  dermatogen.  It  is  the  first  independent 
tissue  formed  as  a  plant  develops  from  the  embryo. 
(Thome.) 

,          '  8p-I-gSB  -ous,  a.    [EPIGEOUS.] 

ep-1  der -ma-told,  a.     [Gr.  epi=upon;  derma       »_  ,  _-      »  -  .,          r.r    ,    , 
(geuit.  dermatai)  =  the  skin,  and  eidos=form.]  ep-I-gas -trl-al,  <(.    [Mod.  Lat.  epigastrium); 

A  nut.:  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  epiderin    *-ug.  suff.  -a/.]    The  same  as  EPIGASTRIC  (q.  v.). 
<q'  v->-  ep  I-gas  -trie,  *8p-I-gas  -trick,  a.     [Gr.  epi- 

ep-l-der -me-ofis,  a.     [Lat.  &  Gr.   epiderm(is)    gastrios=&s  adj.,  over  the  belly;  as  subst.,  see  def. : 
{q.v.),  and  Eng.,  &.C.,  suff.  -tows.]  epi=upon,  and  gasKr=the  belly.] 

Anatomy:  The  same  as  EPIDERMAL,  EPIDERMIC       Anat.:  Pertaining  to  the  region  of 
(q.  v.). 

8p-l-d8r  -mlc,  ep-I-der -mlc-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
epiderm(is) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  snff.  -ic,  -ical.] 

Anat . :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  epidermis. 

" Kpithelial,  epidermic,  or  cuticular  tissue."— Quain- 
Anat.,  ii.  43. 

fep-I-der -mld-al,  a.  [Gr.  epidermis  (genit.  epi- 
dermidos) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -af.]  The  same  as  EPI- 
DERMIC (q.  v.). 

Sp-I-der -mis,  8.  [Lat.  epidermis;  Gr.  epider- 
mis: ept=upon,  and  dVrma^the  skin.] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(I)  Human:  The  cuticle  or  scarf-skin  constitut- ,„»„ 

ing  the  external  layer  of  the  skin,  and  protecting  (navel)  supposed 
the  inner  ones.  It  is  thickest  in  the  palms  of  the  to  be  drawn  from 
hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  where  the  skin  is  the  one  extremity 
much  exposed  to  pressure.  It  has  no  vessels,  but  of  the  last  false 
possesses  nerves  and  a  decidedly  organized  struct-  rib,  on  one  side, 
lire.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  mouth  it  is  called 
Epithelium  (q.  v.). 


ep-I-dd -tic,  a.    [Eng.,&c.,  epidot(e) ;  -»<•.]  ep-I-ge  -Ous,  8p-I-gse  -us,  a.     [Gr.  epigeios=on 

Min. :  Consisting  in  greater  or  less  proportion  of    or  °^  ^ue  earth  :  epi  =  upon,  and  ge=the  earth.] 
opidote,  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to  it.  Bot.:  Living  close  upon  the  earth.    (Lindley.) 

ep-I-glau  -bite,  s.  [Gr.  epi'=upon,  and  Eng.,  Ac., 
•glaub(apat) ;  -it<-.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Motabrushite  (q.v.).  (Dana.) 
8p  -I-glot,  s.    [EPIGLOTTIS.] 
Anat. :  The  epiglottis  (q.  v.). 

ep-I-g!5t  -tic,  a.  [Mod.  Gr.,  <tc.,  epigr/ott(is),and 

Eng.,  &c.,  suit.  .;<•.] 
Anat. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  epiglottis. 


ig  to  the  region  of  the  stomach 

from  the  breast  to  the  waist,  a  little  above  the 
navel,  and  containing  the  right  part  of  the  stomach, 
the  pancreas,  and  part  of  the  liver.  There  are 
epigastric  arteries  and  veins,  besides  a  plezus. 

epigastric-region,  s. 


ep  I-glof-tls,  «.  [Gr.  epiglottis,  Attic  for  epi- 
glossis:  e/H=upon,  and  glussti,  Attic  gldttu=tbe 
tongue.] 

Anat. :  A  lamella  of  yellow 
cartilage  placed   in  front  of 


Anat.:  The  region  described  under  Epigastric  ,tne  superior  opening  of  the 
(q.  v.).  (See  the  engraving  in  Vol.  I.,  pt.  i.,  p.  7,  larynx,  and  at  ordinary  times 
col.  2.)  projecting  upward  immedi- 


reaching  from  the  pit  o 
nary   line    above 
the  umbilicus 


he^  stomach  to  an  imagi- 


to the  corre- 
sponding point  on 
the  other, 

ep  I-gas -tr6 


Epigastrium. 


so  as  to  cover  and  protect  the 
entrance  into  the  larynx. 
(Quoin.) 

1T  Tubercle  or  Cushion  of  tlie 
Epiglottis  : 

Anat. :  A  tumoscence  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  epiglottis  to 
enable  that  structure  to  close 
the  pharynx  more  accu- 
rately when  it  is  depressed.  Epiglottis. 
(Quain.) 

ep-I-gi-na -tl-Sn,  s.  [Gr.  epigonatis=(l)  the 
kneepan,  (2)  a  garment  reaching  to  the  knoes :  epi 
=on,  upon,  and  gonu  (geuit.  gonatos)  =  the  knee.] 

Ecclet.:  A  lozenge-shaped  piece  of  some  stiff 
material,  which  forms  part  of  the  dress  of  bishops 
in  the  Greek  Church  while  officiating.  It  hangs 
from  the  girdle  on  tlie  right  side  as  low  as  the 


from  the  girdle  on  tlie  right  side  as  low  as  the 
knee,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  the  napkin  with 
which  Our  Lord  girded  Himself  at  the  Last  Supper. 


(2)  Comparative: 

(a)  A  somewhat  similar  cuticle  in  several  ani- 

(6)'  A  layer  of  animal  matter  covering  the  shells    ?Sle'  ••    tFr-  eP'' 
•of  mollusks.  gastrocele ;     Q  r . 

2.  Bot.:  A  term  which  has  been  used  in  more  «P'=upon ;  gaiter 
senses  than  one.  Thus  in  the  Treasury  of  Botany  =the  belly,  and 
it  is  defined  as  the  true  skin  of  a  plant  below  the  Kele=a  tumor.] 
cuticle,  while  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  P.  L.  S.,  writing  Surg.:  Hernia 
•in  1874,  prefers  using  the  term  for  the  general  in-  °*  anJ"  portion  of 
tegument  as  a  whole,  and  dividing  it  into  cuticle  *  "  9  hypogastric 
and  derma.  region. 

t8p-I-g6 -al,  s,    [Gr.  epigeios=on  or  of  the  earth :       8-pIg -6-ne,   gp-I-go  -nl-iim,  s.    [Gr.  epigone= 
epi=upon,  and  ge=the  earth.]    The  same  as  EPIGE-    (1)  increase,  growth,  (2)  offspring,  breed.] 
ocs  (q.  v.).  Botany: 

+AW  T  O-QQ   £*t  T  f»s-  ,"«,         ri?  ^-  A  membranous  bag  inclosing  the  young  spore- 

tSp  -I-g6e,  ep-I-ge  -fim,  8.    [EPIGEAL.]  ca?es  of  the  Jungermanniacete  (Liverworts),    The 

A.  As  adjective :  Astron. :  The  part  of  a  planet's  orbit  nearest  to    epigonium  is  ruptured  when  the  capsule  elongates. 
Biol.:  The  same  as  EPIDERMAL  (q.v.).  (Bossiter.)    tne  earth     The  same  as  PERIGEE  (q.v.).     (Olossog.       2.  The  nucule  of  a  chara. 

B.  As  substantive  •  Sp -I-gram,  8.     [Fr.  epigramme.  from  Lat.  epi. 

•  rWr>T>         roam,  i                                                    ep -I-gene,  a.    [Gr.  ept=upon,  and  gennao=to  gramma,  from  Gr.  cpigramma,  from  cpi=upon,  ana 

produce.]  gramma=&    writing,    an    inscription;   grapho=to 

ep-I-dlc -tic,  ep-I-dlc -tic-?,!,  a.  [EPIDEICTIC.]       V  Min.  &  Crystallog.:  Having  undergone  an  alter-  write.]    A  short  poem  of  a  pointed  or  antithetical 

atiou  in  its  chemical  character  while  retaining  the  character ;  any  short  composition  expressed  neatly 

_ep  I-dld  -t-mls,  s.    [Crr.  epi=upon,  and  didymos    same  crystalline  form  as  before,  foreign  to  the  posi-  and  happily  or  antithetically.     Epigram  was  the 

=*1?  T.  A__    ^—^.-          .__,  ...    .«.       .    ,     .    tion  which  the  crystals  at  present  occupy ;  pseudo-  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  poetic  inscription  on 

"   public  monument,  and   hence   the   word   came 


ep-I-der'-m6Id,  a.    [Gr.  epidermis,  and  eidos  = 
form.]    Resembling  the  epidermis. 

gp-I-der  -mose,  a.  &  s.  [As  if  from  an  imaginary 
.Mod.  Lat.  word  epidermosus.]    [EPIDERMIS.] 


Ana:-e,  tortuous  canal  or   efferent  duct 


, 

•constituting  part  of  the  excretory  apparatus  of  the 
testicle. 


Sp-I-do  -syte, 
ana  above,  increase;  -yte  (Petrol.)  (q.  v.).] 


[Gr.  epidosis=&   giving    over 


lodern  signification.    Of  the  Roman 
d  Martial  are  most  celebrated  for 


a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface. 

Petrol.  A  Oeol. :  A  rock  consisting.ln  i66Jparts,  of       en-I-£en'-?-s!s  a     fftr  mi—nr.™   nr,H  m  ,«.,-.— 
81-33  epidote  and38'22  quartz.    It  is  found  In  parts    origin  f  '        l        ^'-"Pon,  and  genesis- 

ofC'anada.    (Dana.) 

gp-I-d6te,s.   & 
<Haflj/.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 


"  Dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire  or  an  epigram  f — 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 


[gin  J  1T  Epigrams  of  Mutton,  Veal,  <£c. : 

Phys.:  The  hypothesis    that   in   conception  the  C?°*-;  A  name  given  to  small  cutlets  of  mutton, 

[Greek   epidosi»= increase,    germ  is  brought  into  being,  and  not  simply  devel-  feal,  &c.,  dressed  in  a  particular  manner. 

oped  by  the  agency  of  the  parents.    The  hypothesis  *8p  -I-gram-Ist,  *ep  -I-granvmlst,    s.       [Eng. 

of  Epigonesis  was  first  published  by  Caspar  Fried-  epigram ;  -ist.]    A  writer  of  epigrams ;  an  epigram- 


Bucklai , 
isthesamoasBagrationite(q.v.).    far.  switham- 
ite.    Var.  4.  Beustite.    Epidote  is  found  in  many 


taming  hornblende. 

B.  As  adj.:  Composed  of,  pertaining  to,  or  akin 
to  epidote. 


(q.  v.). 

Sp-I-gen  -Ic,  a.    [Or.  epi=upon,  above,  and  gen- 
an=to  produce.]    Orj—  --"-- 
the  earth.    [EpIGENE.  ] 


hypoth- 

2.  Of  or  pertaining   to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an 
_ ,.  Igenesi (s) ;    epigram ;  pointed,  antithetical. 

hypothesis  of        "None  of  the  epigrammatic  turns  of  Lncan."— Addt- 
ion:  Spectator,  No.  279. 

gp-I-gram-mat  -Ic-al-lf ,    adv.    [Eng.  epigram- 


crj-stalline  rocks,_and  more  especially  in  those  con-    «a<3= to  _  produce.]^  Originating  on  the  surface  of    matical; -li/.]    In  an  epigrammatic  manner  or  style; 


"_In  the  third  book  he  inquires  into  the  great  changes 
which  are  being  wrought  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 


(Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 

epidote-group,  s. 

Min.  .-According  to  Dana,  a  group  of  nnisilicates, 
containing  the  following  species  or  genera :  Epidote, 


Koelbingite,    Piedmontite  Allanite,  Muromontite,    stock  (?).] 
Bodenite,  Michaelsonite,  Zoisite,  Saussurite,  Jad-       Bot.:  Gr 


tf-J 
antithetically. 

8p-I-gram'-m$,-tIfm,    s.     [Latin    epigramma, 
(genit.    epigrammatis) ,  and  Eng.  suff. -ism.]     Epi- 
grammatical  character. 
"The  latter  would  be  greedily  seized  by  nine  philolo- 

a       fOr    eniapnes    in  Cln«q   Pr gists  out   of   ten,  for  no  better  cause  than  its  epigram- 

growing  after  ^>r'  late,  but  here  used  for  growing    ma''"*-"—E-  A-  Poe -Marginalia  livii.    (Dai-let.) 
upon   living   bodies:   ep!=upon,  and  genos=race,    _ ep-I-gram -ma-tlst,  s.      [Lat.  epigrammatista : 


*i  Manganesiferoui  epidote:  A  variety  of  Epidote.    Par"ybyhypoKenic  agents  acting  from  below,  partly  by 


epigenic  forces  working  from  above." — .ithenantm,  Oct. 
1882. 


itc,    Partschinite, 
llvaitc. 


Gadolinite,     Mosandrite,   and    part  of  it. 
of  plants. 


rowing  upon  the  surface  of  a 


plant,  or    grams. 

Thus  many  fungals  grow  on  the  leaves 


Fr.  fpigrammatiste.]    A  writer  or  composer  of  epi- 


"  Too  much  nicety  in  this  particular  savors  of  the  rhet- 
orician and  epigrammatist." — Addtson:  Spectator,  No.  74. 


late,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
•or,     we're,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     03  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


epigrammatize 

ep-I-gram>ma-tize,  r.  t.  [Gr.  epigrammatizd.] 
To  write  or  express  by  way  of  epigrams. 

ep -l-graph,  8.  [Gr.  epigraphe,  epigraplu~>=to 
write  upon,  to  inscribe  ;ept=upon,  and  yrapho=to 
write,  to  inscribe ;  Fr.  epigraphe. ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  citation  from  some  author,  or  a 
sentence  framed  for  the  purpose,  and  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  work,  or  of  the  several  divisions  of  a 
work ;  a  motto. 

"The  very  legible  epigraph  round  the  seal  of  his  letter: 
'It  is  particularly  requested  that  if  Sir  James  Gruhnm 
should  open  this,  he  will  not  trouble  himself  to  Heal  it 
again,'  expresses  both  its  date  and  its  writer's  opinion  of 
a  notorious  transaction  of  the  time." — Forster:  Life  vf 
Dickens,  iii.  85. 

2.  Arch.,  etc. ;  A  terse  inscription  placed  on  works 
denoting  their  use  and  appropriation,  and  some- 
times rnade  part  of  their  ornamental  details,  with 
which  it  is  incorporated. 

ep-I- graph '-Ic,  a,  [Eng.  epigraph;  -ir.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  epigraph  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  epi- 
graph. 

"One  of  the  most  noteworthy  additions  to  the  Capito- 
line  epigraphio  collections." — Athenceum,  Oct.  28,  188H, 

Sp-I-graph  -Ics,  s.  [EPIGRAFHIC.]  The  science 
of  inscriptions. 

e-plg -ra-phlst,  s.  [Eng  epigraph,;  -ist,']  •  One 
who  studies  or  is  versed" in  epigraphy. 

S-pIg'-ra-phy6,  a.  [Eng.  epigraph  i  -#.]  The 
study  of  inscriptions :  that  branch  of  science  which 
deals  with  the  deciphering  and  explanation  of  in- 
scriptions. 

e-plg  ^n-Ous,  a.  [Gr.  epi=upon,  and  gync=a 
woman. 1 

Bot. :  Having  the  calyx  or  corolla  united  to  the 
stamens,  and  all  these  organs  to  the  side  of  the 
ovary.  The  name  was  first  introduced  by  Jussieu. 

epigynous  exogens,  *.  /</. 

Bot.:  A  subclass  of  Exogens,  in  which  the  ovary 
is  nearly  or  quite  inferior — i.  e..  the  tube  of  the 
?alyx  adheres  to  it  almost  if  not  altogether  through 
its  entire  length.  The  flowers  are  generally  bisex- 
ual— i.  e.,  have  both  stamens  and  pistils  on  the 
same  flower.  Lindley  divides  the  subclass  into 
seven  alliances:  (1)  Campanales,  (2)  Myrtales,  (3) 
Gaotalea,  (4)  Grossales,  (5)  Cinchonales,  (6)  Urn- 
bellales,  and  (7)  Aearales  (q.  v.). 

ep-I-hy  -al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ept=upon,  Eng.,  <fcc., 
hy(oid)9  and  suff.  -al.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  stylo- 
hyoid ligaments.    [B,] 

B.  As  subst,   (pi.}:     The    stylo-hyoid   ligaments 
constituting  part  of  the  lower  or  visceral  arches, 
inclosing  the  nose,  mouth,  and  pharynx.    (Quain.) 

ep  -I-lSp-sf,  fi.  [Fr.  tpilepsie,  Prov.,  Sp.  &  Port. 
epilepsia;  Ital.  epilessia;  all  from  Gr.  epilepsia: 
epilep8is=3.  taking  hold  of,  epilepsy ;  epilamband= 
to  take  or  get  beside:  ept= besides;  lambano=to 
take,  to  seize.] 

Med. ;  Falling  sickness.  It  derives  its  name,  Epi- 
lepsia, from  the  suddenness  of  the  attack.  The 
leading  symptoms  are  a  temporary  suspension  of 
consciousness,  with  recurring  clonic  spasm.  The 
first  symptom  is  generally,  but  not  invariably,  a 
loud  cry,  and  the  patient  falls  to  the  ground  sense- 
less and  convulsed,  the  breathing  is  embarrassed  or 
suspended,  face  turgid  and  livid,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  with  a  choking  sound  in  the  windpipe,  bit- 
ing of  the  tongue,  and,  apparently,  suffocation; 
then  the  patient  is  left  exhausted,  and  comatose, 
but,  as  a  rule,  with  life  no  longer  in  danger.  The 
spasms  of  the  muscles  are  sometimes  so. violent 
as  to  dislocate  the  bones  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Epilepsy  may  be  caused  by  fear,  passion,  &c.,  or  by 
a  olow operating  on  the  brain;  it  is  often  associ- 
ated with  idiocy  and  the  puerperal  state.  There  is 
little  hope  of  cure,  but  although  generally  irregular, 
it  is  apt  at  times  to  become  periodic  (sometimes  at 
night).  If  the  patient  be  young,  the  attacks  often 
cease  at  the  period  of  adolescence,  or  in  others  at 
the  period  of  the  grand  climacteric.  Frequently  on 
post-mortem  examination  no  lesion  of  the  brain  can 
be  found.  Cullen  calls  it  musculorum  convulsio  cum 
sopor  e, 

"  My  lord  Is  fell  into  an  epilepsy: 
This  is  the  second  tit." 

Shakcsp. ;  Othello,  iv.  1. 

ep-l-lep'-tlc,  a.  &  K.  [Fr.  tpileptique;  Lat.  epi- 
lepticus;  Gr.  epileptikos.] 

A.  As  adjective: 
Pathology : 

1.  Afflicted  with  epilepsy. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or   indicating  the    presence  of 
epilepsy. 

"A  plague  upon  your  epilevtic visage." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Path. :  One  affected  with  epilepsy. 

"  Epileptics  ought  to  breathe  a  pure  air,  unaffected  with 
any  steams,  even  such  as  are  very  fragrant." — Arbuthnot; 
On  Diet. 
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2.  Pharmacy: 

(1)  A  medicine  given  to  cure  or  mitigate  epilepsy. 

(2)  (PI.) :  Medicines  of  the  kind  described  under 
definition  (1). 

ep-I-lep '-tlc-tl,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  epileptic;  -al,] 
The  same  as  EPILEPTIC,  a.  (q.  v.) 

"  In  the  previous  use  of  some  extatical  solemnities,  he 
became  frantic  and  epilept  teat." — Spencer:  On  Vulg.Proph, 
(1665),  p.  86. 

*Sp-I-lep  -tl-form,  a.  [English  epilepti(c),  and 
form.] 

Med. :  Of  the  form  or  appearance  of  one  affected 
by  epilepsy. 

*e-pI-lSp  -tfiid,  a.  [Gr.  epilepfikos=one  afflicted 
with  epilepsy,  an  epileptic,  and  ei'dos=form.] 

Med.:  Resembling  an  epileptic  seizure.  (The 
Scotsman  in  Ogilvie.) 

Sp'-I-16be,  s.    [EPILOBICM.] 

Sot. :  The  genus  Epilobium  (Bentham:  British 
Flora,  p.  273).  Bentham  enumerates  nine  common 
species,  viz.,  the  Willow  Epilobe  ( Epilobium  angus- 
iifoliutn),  the  Great  Epilobe  (E.  hinutum),  the 
Hoary  Kpilobo  (E.  parviflorum),  the  Broad  Epilobe 
(E,  mont anum) ,  the  Pale  Epilobe  (E.  roseum),  the 
Square  Epilobe  (E.  tetragonum),  the  Marsh  Epi- 
lobe (E.  palustre),  the  Chickweed  Epilobo  (E.  alsi- 
ncefolium),  and  the  Alpine  Epilobo  (E.  alpinum). 
[EPILOBIUM.] 

Sp-I-16  be-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epilob(ivm),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Onagracere,  sometimes  called 
Epilobiaceee  (q.  v.). 

*8p-I-16-W-i  -Ce-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  epilo- 
lii(um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -accce.l 

Bot.:  An  order  of  plants  now  generally  called, 
following  Lindley,  Onagracetp,  (Enethera,  formerly 
called  by  Tournefort  Onagra,  being  regarded  as 
more  typical  of  it  than  the  genus  Epilobium  is. 

ep  I  16'  bl  iim,  a.  [Or.  epi=upon,  and  lobnn. 
accus.  of  io6os=thelobeof  the  ear,  .  .  .  the  pod 
or  legume  of  some  plants,  from  the  position  of  the 
corolla,  &c.,  on  the  pod.l 

Bot.:  Willow-hero  or  Epilobe.  A  genus  of  plants, 
the  topical  one  of  the  tribe  Epilobese.  Calyx  tube 
slender,  limb  four-partite,  deciduous ;  petals  four, 
usually  two-lobed ;  stamens  eight,  the  alternate 
over  the  shorter.  Ovary  four-celled,  style  filiform, 
stigma  obliquely  clavate  or  four-lobed.  Fruit  a 
long  four-yalved  capsule,  seeds  many,  each  with  a 
long  pencil  of  hairs.  About  fifty  species  are  known. 
They  have  leafy  spikes,  generally  pink  or  purple 
flowers,  and  are  tall  and  beautiful  plants.  [Epi- 
LOBE,  WILLOW-HERB.] 

gp-I-l8g  -Ic,  gp  I  I5g -Ic-3.1,  a.  [Gr.epilogikos, 
from  epilogos=an  epilogue.]  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling an  epilogue ;  epilogistic. 

*e-pir-6-£I(jm,  «.  [Gr.  epilogismos,  from  epilo- 
(fizomai—tn  calculate,  to  reckon.]  A  calculation,  a 
computation,  an  enumeration. 

Sp-l-l&-&lst'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  epilogistiknt,  from  epi- 
loaos=an  epilogue.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
or  an  epilogue ;  epilogic. 

"These  lines  are  an  epilogtHtfc  palinode  to  the  last 
elegy."—  Warton:  On  Jttlton's  Smaller  Poems. 

g-pir-6-£l§e,  *e-pIl'-6-gize,  v.  t.  &  i.   [EPILO- 

ODIZE.] 

Sp  -I-l8gue,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lafc  epilogus,  from  Gr. 
epilogoB  —  a  concluding  speech :  epi  =  upon,  and 
logoe=a  word,  a  speech.] 

1.  Drama:  A  short  speech  or  poem  addressed  to 
the  spectators  by  one  of  the  actors  at  the  end  of  a 
play. 

"The  compositions  in  which  the  greatest  license  WHS 
taken  were  the  epilogues." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2,  Rhet.:   The   conclusion    or   winding-up   of   a 
speech,  in  which  the  principal  matters  are  recapitu- 
lated. 

8-pU'-6-guIze,  *e-pll  -&-£Ize,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Eng. 

epilogu(e) ;  -ize.] 

A.  Intrant.:    To  pronounce    or  deliver    an  epi- 
logue. 

"  The  dances  being  ended,  the  spirit  epilogutxeK." 
Milton:  Comus;  Direction  after  916. 

B.  Trans. :  To  add  to  in  the  way  of  an  epilogue ; 
to  wind  up. 

"  I  was  rude  enough  to  interrupt  the  laugh  of  applause, 
with  which  the  charming  companion  of  my  new  acquaint- 
ance was  epiloguizing  his  witty  raillery." — Student  (1750), 
i.  143. 

*e-pIl-6-gulz'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  epiloguiz(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  epiloguizes ;  a  writer  or  speaker  of  an 
epilogue. 

"Thou  art  not  framed  for  an  fpiloauizer." — Hoadley. 

Sp  I-mft-ClU'-nffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epimach(ue), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff.  -inoe-.  1 

Ornith.:  Plumed  Birds.  A  sub-family  of  UpupicUe 
(Hoopoes).  The  bill  is  like  that  of  Promerops,  but 


epipedometry 

the  margins  are  obtuse  and  somewhat  inflexed- 
Thero  are  velvety  plumes  clothing  the  nostrils.  The 
wings  are  short,  the  toes  long  and  strong.  Tho 
species  are  beautiful  birds,  almost  like  Birds  of 
Paradise.  They  are  found  in  New  Zealand. 

e-plm  -a-ChuS,  *.  [Gr.  epimachos=  (1)  that  may 
be  easily  attacked,  (2)  ready  or  equipped  for  battle. 
assailable:  <?m=upon,  and  machomai=to  fight.  1 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Epimachinee  (q.  v.). 

ep-I-me  -dl-um.  s.  [Lat.  epimedion=a  plant,  by 
some  supposed  to  be  Marsilea  quadrifolia;  Greek 
cphncdion— barren  wort.]  [See  def.) 

Bot.:  Barrenwort.  A  genus  of  Borberids,  tribe 
Nandineap.  Epimedium  alpinum  (Alpine  Barren- 
wort)  is  found  in  rock-works,  old  castle  gardens, 
&c.  Its  leaves  are  somewhat  bitter.  They  were 
formerly  regarded  as  sudorific  and  alexipharmic. 

e-pIm'-Sr-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  «pt=upon,  and  mcros= 
the  upper  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  the  ham.] 

Compar,  Anat.  (in  the  Crustacea) :  The  lateral 
pieces  of  the  dorsal  arc  of  any  somite  in  a  crusta- 
cean (q.  v.). 

e-plm  -er-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epimer(a)  (q.  v.)  r 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -al.~\ 

Comparative  Anatomy: 

Zo&l.i  Pertaining  to  that  part  of  the  segment  of 
an  articulate  animal  which  is  above  the  joint  of  the 
limb.  (Owen.) 

ep-I-nSph  -§-16,  8.  [Gr.  epin<?pfcetos=clouded: 
ept=upon,  and  nephele=a  cloud.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  butterflies,  family  Satyridsp. 
Epinephele  janira  is  the  Meadow  Brown.  It  is 
smoky-brown  with  a  white-pupilled  black  spot  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  fore  wings.  The  male  is  so 
much  darker  than  the  female  that  Linneeus  thought 
them  different  insects,  calling  the  former  Pap^ilio- 
janira  and  the  latter  P.  jurtina.  The  caterpillar 
feeds  on  grasses  through  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring ;  the  perfect  insect,  which  is  common  through 
the  three  kingdoms,  is  seen  during  hay  harvest. 
(E.  Newman.) 

gp-In-glet  te.  s.    [Fr.] 

Ord. :  An  iron  needle  for  piercing  the  cartridge  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance  before  priming. 

*ep-l-nl  -cl-on,  *3p-I-nI  -cl-6n,  s.  [Gr.  ncut. 
sing,  of  epmiA:io8=pertaining  to  victory :  epi=upun, 
and  nike  =  victory ;  Lat.  epinicium.]  A  song  of 
triumph ;  a  paean. 

ep-I-nlk  -I-an,  a.  [Gr.  epinikios.]  Pertaining 
to  victory ;  triumphant. 

Sp-I-n^C  -tls.  s.    [Gr.  epinyktis—a  pustule  which 
is  most  painful  by  night,    (Hippocrates.)] 
Med. :  For  definition  see  etymology. 

"Thoepinyctis  is  of  the  bigness  of  a  lupin,  of  a  dusky 
red,  and  sometimes  of  a  livid  and  pale  color,  with  great 
inflammation  and  pain." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

Sp-I-or  -nls,  se-pl-or'-nls,  s.    [^PYORNIS.] 
ep-I-5t  -Ic,  a.    [Gr.  epi=upon,  and  ous  (genit. 


Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Huxley  to  the 
upper  bone  of  the  auditory  capsule,  part  of  the  pars 
petrosa  in  man.  It  is  the  ossific  center  correspond- 
ing to  the  lower  part  of  the  mastoid  bone.  It 
surrounds  the  posterior  semicircular  canal,  and 
extends  into  the  mastoid  portion.  (Huxley  <£ 
Quain.) 

epiotic-center,  s.  The  center  described  under 
EPIOTIC  (q.  v.). 

6p-I-pac  -tls,  s.  [Lat.  epipactis;  Gr.  cpipaktis= 
a  plant,  helleborine,  probably  an  orchid.  ] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  orchids,  with  the  sepals  and 
petals  conniving  or  spreading,  the  lip  much  con- 
tracted in  the  mid- 
dle, the  basal 
lobe  concave,  the 
terminal  one  with 
two  basal  tuber- 
clesI  the  anther 
sessile,  the  pollen 
masses  two,  pow- 
dery, the  glands 
connate,  the 
stigma  prominent, 
the  capsule  pend- 
ulous. Eight  spe- 
cies are  Known ; 
they  are  from  Eu- 
rope and  Asia. 

e*p-I-pe-d6m'- 
5-trif ,  s.  [Gr.  ep-i- 
p e  a  o s  —  on  the 
ground,  on  the  Epipactis. 

ground  floor,  level,  1.  Lip.       2.  Column. 

flat:  epi  =  upon: 
pedon=the  ground,  and  metron=a.  measure.] 

Geom.,  cfrc. ;  The  measurementof  figures  standing 
on  the  same  base. 


boll,    bo7;     ptfut,    J6"wl;    cat.    fell,     chorus,     fhin.    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    e$ist.   ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tlan  =  sh»n.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shftn;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


epiperipheral 
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episcopate 


ep-l-per-Iph -er-al,  a.  [Gr.epi=upon,  and  Eng.,       gp-I-Ph?l -Ifim,  s.    [Or.  epl=upon,  and  phyllon       tepipolio-foroe,  s. 

c.,  peripheral.]  =a  leaf,  because  the  flowers  grow  from  the  flat       Phys. :  The  separation  o 

Mental  Phil.  &  Physiol. :  At  the  periphery,  cir-    branches,  which  resemble  leaves.!  tissue  and  its  appearance  or 


__     f    a  substanco  from  a 
ice  ou  the  surface. 
e-plp  -6-H§m,  s.    [Gr.  epipole  =  &  surface;  Eng. 


ep-1 

ic., 

JfC    .v*v.-       ......        *~  « ..  .-*          . I •. , 

cumference,  or  external  surface  of  The  bodyr   The       Bot.:  A genus  of   Cactaoeee.     The  three  known 

term  was  introduced  by  Herbert  Spencer,  and  was    species  are  from  Brazil.  Epiphyllum  truncatum  has        ='£;    T  ~^',~  s  FLU     ESCENCB  (a  v  ) 

ii.-rd  of  sensations  produced  by  contact  with  the    pink  or  rose-colored  flowers. 

extremities  of  the  nerves,  as  distinguished  from       gp-I-phf  5  -e-al,  gp  I-phf  f  '-1-al,  «.  [Mod.  Lat. 

epiphys(is)  (a.  v.),  and  Eug.,  &c.,  suff.  -a!.] 
Anat. :  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  an  Epiphysis 

(q.  v.).    (Owen.) 

e-plph  -f-sls  (pi.  e-plph  -f -se§),  s.    [Gr.  cpiph- 
tsis=an  ongrowth,  an  excrescence:  epi=upon,  and 


sensations  the  consequence  of  internal  mental  ac- 
tion.    [EXTOPEEIPHEHAI..] 

gp  I-pet  -a-loiis,  (t.    [Gr.  epi=upon,  petalon=& 
leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ous.\ 


Bot. :  Inserted  upon  the  petals. 

g-plph  -an-lte,  s.  [Gr.  epipAanes=coming  sud- 
denly into  view,  and  suff.  -tte  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Bukamptite  (q.  v.).  (Brit. 
Mus.  Catal.) 


Anat.  (pi.):  Processes  originally  distinct,  but  at 
last  ossified  from  some  distinct  center  or  other  into 
a  single  expanse  of  bone.  (Quain,  &c.) 


fi-plph'-a-n?,  s.    [In  Fr.  epiphanie;  Prov.  epi-       gp-I-phy  -tal,  a.    [Eng.  epiphyte);  -oi.]    Per- 
fania,piphania;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  epifania;  Ger.    taining  to  an  epiphyte;  epiphytic. 
npiphania;  .all  from  L  Gr.  epipfta>u-ia=  appearance, 

- 


g-plp  6  llze,  v.t.  [Eng.  epipol(ic);  -ize.]  To 
affect  or  modify  by  the  phenomena  of  epipollsm  ;  to 
chaugo  into  an  epipolic  condition. 

e-plp  -6-lIzed,  «.  [Eng.  epipolize,  and  adj.  suff. 
-ed.J  Acted  ou  by  epipolism  (q.  v.). 

epipolized-llght,  s. 

Optics:  Light  acted  on  by  epipolic-disporsion 
(q.V.). 

e-plp  -ter-ous,  a.  [Gr.  epi=upon,andp(ero:i  =  a 
feather,  a  wing.] 

Bot.  :  Having  a  wing  at  the  top. 

=  upon;    rhi'za  =  a 


manifestation ;  epiphaino  =  to  show  forth,  to  dis- 
epi=to,  anj  -••-'—-  -  ••-  >~ = —  *~  «-•>•«•    •- 
to  appear.] 
.  Calendar : 

nary  6,  to  commemorate  the  manifestation  of  tho    JJ.'?T"i^" 
Savior  to  the  world  by  the  appearance  of  the  mirac-    '  '  Ai," 


g    -l-phyte,  s.    [Gr.  epi=upon,  and  phyton=a 
a^t  a  tree  I 

Bot\  A  plant  growing  upon  another  one,    and 
deriving  its 
.  e,  partly  from  any  scany  so  . 

tho"  bar^  t<)  whicn  jt  adheres.    It  is    ical  botany  which  treats  of  the  effect  produced  by 
as  a  parasite,  which  sends  its  roots    external  agents  upon  living  plants. 


play:  ept=to,  and  phaino  =  to  bring  to  light,  to       ^^       ^  ,,„.„„  0. „„,..,>   „,,„„  ,.„„„..„.   ~m,   - -, 

"lake  to  appear.]  delrrvingits  nTurishme'nTpartiy  from  the  surround"-  upon  the  surface :~ept=upon,  rfceo=to  flow,  and 

Eccl.  Calendar:  The  annual  festival,  held  on  Jan-  .       atmosphere,  partly  from  any  scanty  soil  which  logos=a  discourse.]    The  department  of  physiolog- 

ary  6,  to  commemorate  the  manifestation  of  tho  ,*„  u,                                                                                    :--»  •--*• L.--U  * — *,„**! <*~»t  ....^i.,*..,,)  i^<- 


tep  I  rhi    zous,   a.    [Or.  ep 
root,  and  Eng.,  ic.,  suff.  -QMS.] 
Bot. :  Growing  on  a  root  or  roots. 
ep-Ir-rhe  61  -6  gf ,    s.     [Gr.   epirrheo=to   flow 
•  '6=to  flow,  and 


, 

ury,  which  it  did  first  among  the  Oriental  churches,       ep-I-pltft  -Jc,  ep-I-pltft  -Ic-al,    a.    [Eng.  ep.-    scenia. 

it  was  designed  to  commemorate  both  the  birth  and    phyt(e)  ;  -ic,  -tcai.]  g-pls  -ca-pa-9?,  s.    [Lat,  <?pjscopa<iw=the  office 

.....  •«- 


baptism  of  Jesus,  which  two  events  the  Eastern 
churches  believed  to  have  occurred  on  January  6. 
Not  seemingly  till  A.  D.  813  did  it  become  a  Western 
festival  appointed  to  commemorate  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Savior  by  the  star,  without  reference 
either  to  His  birth  or  baptism. 


,          . 

Bot.:  The  same  as  EPIPHYTAL  (q.  v.). 
6p-I-phyt  -Ic-»l-l#,    adv.      [Eng.    epiphytical; 

ly-i 

Bot.  :  In  manner  of  an  Epiphyte. 

ep-I-pler-6  -sis,  s.    [Gr.  epiplirosis.    See  def.] 


of  a  bishop.]    [EPISCOPATE.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  bishop. 

2.  The  government  of  tho  Church  by  bishops,  one 
of  the  three  leading  forms  of  church  government, 
the  two  other  being  Presbyterian  ism  and  Congrega- 
tionalism, or  Independency.     Taking  Christendom 


Med. :  Over  repletion,  excessive  fullness  or  dis-  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  large  preponderance  of  suf- 

ep-I-phe  -gus,  8.  [Gr.  <*'=upon.  and  phcgos=&  tention  as  of  the  arteries  with  blood.  f rages  in  favor  of  Episcopacy,  which  is  tho  accepted 

kin^d  of  oak,  not  the  Latin  Fagus(Beecb).J  gp-I-plgx -In,  8.  [Gr.  epiplixis,  from  epiplessd=  form  of  government  in  the  Greek  and  Latiu 

Bot.:  A  genus  of ^  Orobaucliace*  •«  room  rapes  S22ffi£  to  rebuke:  epi=upon,  and  pi&86=to  churches,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Methodist 

Epiphegusviri/iniana,  a  North  American  para srt era    gtpjke_-j  Episcopal  churches,  with  someothor  less  important 

i2^£t£x^icL^^"K*5*to    ^S^/^Sroto-^IStaatdSS?  *****  *"  C°D'  ^"T^tho'.e'em  most  donbtral  about  the  original  of 


g-plp'-l6-c81e,  s.  [Gr.  epiplokcte  (see  def.),  epip- 


layer  of  bark  immediately  below  theepiderm.  Mohl 
called  it  the  Phloeum,  or  Peridermis. 

g-plph -6-nem,  e-pIph-6-ne  -m?.,  «.  [Greek 
«piphi>nema.=a.  thing  uttered  ;  epiplumeij  =  to  utter; 
pAoneo=to  speak  or  utter.] 

Rhet.:  An  exclamatory  sentence  or  striking  re- 
flection which  sums  up  or  concludes  a  discourse. 

"  If  those  preachers  who  abound  in  eplphoncmaa  would 
but  look  about  them,  they  would  find  one  part  of  their 
congregation  out  of  countenance,  and  the  other  asleep." 
— Swift. 


-  -  2.  Governed  by  bishops,  or  having  bishops  as  its 

loon  (q.  v.),  and  Jeele=&  tumor.]  j,^,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries;  as,  the  Episcopal 

Surg.:  Rupture  of  the  omentum,  scrotal  hernia.  cilurch  or  churches. 
[Gr.  epiploon  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.,  &c., 


g  plph -8r-a,  s.    [Lat.  epiphora;  Gr.  epiphora=  spaces  of   the    entrails    in 

bringing  to  or  upon,    ...    a  defluxton  of  hu-  Owen,  &c.)                  ^ 

ors;  epiph«rri=to  bring,  put,  or  lay  upon:  epi=  g-plp-lfi-sche -6-cele,    8. 
, and i  •      -    '    ' 


gp-I-plo  -Ic,  a 

suff.  -ic.] 

Anat.   <tc.:   Of,    belonging,   or    relating   to   the 
epiploon  (q.  v.). 

e-plp  -16-6n,  s.    [Gr.  epiploon  (see  def.),  epipleo 
=  to  sail  or  float  upon  or  over.] 

Zo6l. :  The  caul  of  the  entrails,  the  omentnm,  the    .  T^- 
1C    co  ^"Smen 


upon,  andp/^ro^to  bear.] 
Medicine : 

1.  Gen.:  A  violent  determination  of  the  fluids  to 
any  part  of  the  body,  produced  in  general  by  in- 
flammation. 

2.  Spec.:  The  flow  of  tears  to  the  eyes,  through 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  or  any  other  cause. 

gp-I  phos  -phSr-lte,  s.    [Greek  epi=upon,  and 


, 

Eng.,  &c.,  phosphorite  (q.  y.).l 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Apatite  (q.  v.). 


e-pls  c6-pa  -II  an,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  episcopali(s) ; 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ore.] 

tA.  As  adj.:  Tho  same  as  EPISCOPAL  (q.  v.) 
B.  As  substantive : 
Ecclesiology: 

fl.  Gen.:  A  person  who  considers  that  episcopacy 
.d  the  best,  if  not  even  the  one  divinely  appointed 
i  j>rr,t     government  in  the  Christian  church,  and  persou- 
l*"»'    ally  belongs  to  a  church  which  has  as   its  high 
ecclesiastical  officers,  bishops.     In  this  sense  the 

_  ,_, , [Fr.  epiploscheocele ;    membere  of    tho     Roman,    Greek,    and    English 

Gr.  epiploon  (q.  v.) ;  oscheon,  oscheot=the  scrotu-n,    churches  are  all  Episcopalians, 
and  fceie=tumor.]  2.  Spec,:   A  Protestant  holding  episcopacy  as  a 

Surg.:  Hernia  of  the  omentum,  descending  far    religious  tenet,  and  personally  submitting  or  pre- 
enough  to  involve  the  scrotum.  pared  to  submit  to  its  discipline.    The  term  hpisco- 

Sn  »  nft-  ill  a  «  nl     fFpipODinM  1  palians   is    intended    to  distinguish    Protestants 

6p-I-p6  -01  a,  s.  pi.    [fen  Eelioving  in  episcopacy  from  those  believing  in  tho 

g-plp -5-dlte,  s.    [Gr.  eptpodfos=npon  the  feet:    teachings  of  other  denominations. 

g-pla  c6-pa   H-an-Ijm,  s.    [Eng.  episcopalian; 


The  views  of  church  government  en- 


limb  of  Crustacea.    It  keeps  the  gills  apart.    (Hux- 


tertained  by  Episcopalians;  episcopacy  (q.  v.) 


strengthened  with  . carbonate  of   lime,  closing  the  Jare  tho  epipodla 'develop  i'nto  the  wiig-like  fins; 

aperture  of  the  shell  of  land  snails  during  hyber-  in  the  latter  tney  constitute  a  muscular  tube  or 
nation. 
2.  Bot.:  A  membrane,  often  divided  into  teeth, 


funnel. 

_. .- ,   -  2.  Bot.  (sing.):  A  disc  consisting  of  glands  upon 

which  are  always  a  multiple  of  four,  closing  the    the  stjpe  of  an  ovary. 

aperture  of  the  theca  m  a  moss.    It  »  called"  also       g6p_ifp5,_gi_um  ,.    [Gr.  epi=npon,  and  pogon= 

the  beard,  from  the  lip  being  uppermost.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids. 

tep-I-p8l  -Ic,  a.    [Fr.epipolique;  Gr.  epipolaios 
=on  the  surface;  epipofe=a  surface.]  office  of  a  bishop';  Fr.  ^iscopai.] 

O.  Chem. :  On  the  surface ;  producing  or  relating       Ecclesiolorm  • 
to  epipolism. 
eplpolic-dlsperslon,  .-• 


apert 

the  Tympanum  (q.  v.). 

gp-I-phf  1-16-spSr -mous,  a.  fGr.  epi=upon; 
*phyllon=&  leaf;  sperma=&  seed,  and  Eng.,&c.,  suff. 

Bot. :  Having  the  seeds  on  the  back  of  the  frond 
or  leaf.  Plants  with  tnis  character  arc  now  calloa 
dorsiferous  ferns. 

Sp-I-phjfl  -lofis,  a.  [Gr.  epi=upon,  phyllon=a 
leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ous.~\ 

Bot. :  Inserted  upon  the  leaf. 


Dreams  him  tpiscopally  such  at  least." 

Coirper:  Tirocinium,  864,  365. 

*g-pls  -c&  pant,  s.  [As  if  from  an  imaginary 
Latin  word  eiiiscopanx,  pr.  par.=exercising  episco- 
pal functions.]  A  bishop.  (Milton.) 

*g-pls.  c6-par  -I-an,  s.   [As  if  from  an  imaginary 
Latin  word  epi«copart(u8),with  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -an. ] 
Episcopal, 
g-pls  -c6-pate,  s.    [From  Lat.  episcopa*«8=the 


1.  Tho  office  or  dignity  of  a  bishop. 
The  whole  office  and  episcopate  was  one  entire  thing, 


Optics:  The  dispersion  of  light  on  the  surf  ace  of    of  which  every  bishop  had  a  complete  and  equal  share."— 
hodv      tHenchel.)  Burnt  t:  Ilitt.  ofKrfonnation,  bk.  u.  (an.  1533.) 


a  body.    (Herschel.) 


^     f&     fa^     amidst,     what,     &U,     father;     w6,    wgt,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    pot, 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wha,     sftn;     mute,     ciib,    cUre,     unite,     car,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ffl,     as  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


episcopate 


2.  The  time  during  which  any  particular  bishop 
holds  office  ;  as,  That  parish  was  divided  into  dis- 
tricts during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  WUberforce, 

3.  The  bishops   viewed  collectively;    the   whole 
bishops   of    thy  Christian  church    in  general;  the 
English  bench  of  bishops. 

"It  was  the  episcopate  which  .  .  .  established  a 
firm  central  point  which  held  all  together."—  Baur; 
Church  Hist,  uf  th>-  First  ThrM&Mturta  (.1879),  ii.  29. 

*e-pis  -c6-pate,  r.  i.  [Fzonf  Eug.  episcopate,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  To  undertake  or  to  fill  the  office  of  bishop  ; 
to  discharge  episcopal  functions. 

ep  Is-c6p-I-9ide,s.  [Lat.  episcopus=a  bishop, 
and  ccedo  (in  compos,  cido  as  occido)=to  cut,  to 
beat,  to  kill.]  The  slaughter,  specially  the  murder, 
of  a  bishop. 

*e-pls  -c6-pi§e,  r.  t.  [Lat.  episcopus=a  bishop, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.}  To  exercise  episcopal  rule 
over. 

*e-pls  -ci-py^.s  .  [Gr.episkope^a  watchingover, 
a  visiting:;  the  office  of  a  bishop,  j 

1.  General,  :  Oversight,   superintendence,    moral 
inspection. 

2.  Spec.:  Episcopacy. 

ep-I-skel  -e-tal,  a.  [Greek  epi=upon;  English 
skelet(on),  and  suff.  -al.] 

Anat.  :  Above  the  embryonic  vertebral  axis.  The 
name  given  by  Huxley  to  what  Quaiu  prefers  to 
callepiaxial  (q.  v.). 

episkeletal-muscles,  ,-;./</. 

Anat.:  The  epiaxial-muscles  (q.  v.). 

*ep-I-sdd  -al,  a.  [Eng.  episod(e)  ;  -al.~\  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  episode  ;  episodic. 

ep'-I-sode,  s.  [Gr.  epe£»oeios=acomingin  besides: 
«pi=upon,  besides;  ei8odos=a.  coining  in;  eis=into, 
andftodos=a  way.] 

1.  An  incident  or  minor  event  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  variety  to  the  history  or  relation 
of  a  series  of  events;  an  incident,  narrative  or 
digression  in  a  story. 

H.  A  simple  event  or  incident  in  a  series  ;  as,  an 
episode  in  a  war,  or  in  a  man'.--  life. 

Sp-I-BOd'-I-fll,  a.  [Gr.  epeisodios,  from  epeisodos 
=an  episode  (q.  v.).]  Of  the  nature  of  or  relating 
to  an  episode  ;  episodic. 

6p-I-sod  -Ic,  ep-I-sdd  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.episod(e}  ; 
-ic,  -teal.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  an  episode  ;  of 
the  nature  of  or  contained  in  an  episode. 

"This  ,'i>i*i»(i<'  narration  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity 
to  relate  all  that  is  contained  in  four  books  without 
breaking-  in  upon  the  time  of  action."—  Pope.-  Homer's 
Odyssey  (Note). 

6p-I-s6d  -Ic-al-lf  ,  adv.     [Eng.  episodical;  •ly.'} 
By  way  of  an  episode  ;  incidentally. 
v    "  Thrown  into  a  corner  of  the  piece,  that  ia  episodically, 
with  good  advantage."  —  Hurcl:  Notes  on  Art  of  Poetry. 

*ep  I  spas  -tic,  *ep-I-spas  -tick,  a.  &  8.  [Gr. 
epispustiko8,epi8pau=tG  draw  :  epi=upon,  and  spao 
=  to  draw;  Fr.  epispastique.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Med.  :  Drawing,  exciting  action  in  the  skin  ;  blis- 
tering. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Med.  (pi.)  :  A  variety  of  irritants  which  produce 
counter-irritation,  and  an  infusion  of  fluid  from  the 
vessels  of  the  affected  part  or  its  neighborhood. 
The  chief  epispastics  are  :  cantharides,  as  blister 
plaster  or  as  an  ethereal  solution,  blister  liquid, 
and  glacial  acetic  acid.  (Oarrod:  Mat.  Medica.) 

Sp  -I-sperm,  s.    [Greek  epj'=upon,  and  sperma= 
eed.] 
Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  the  testa  or 
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Zo6l. :  The  piece  of  the  segment  of  an  articulate 
animal  which  is  immediately  above  the  middle  in- 
ferior piece  or  sternum.  (Owen.) 

tSp-Is-thfit  -6  n6s,  s.  [Gr.  epi»then= forward 
(not  in  Liddell  &  Scott^  but  its  opposite,  opititlu-ti-- 
backward,  is  a  well-known  word),  and  tono»= 
.  .  .  a  stretching,  from  temo=to  stretch.] 

Med.:  A  spasmodic  affection  in  which  the  body 
is  bent  forward;  the  same  as  EMPKOSTHOTONOS 
(q.  v.). 

ep-I-Stll  -bite,  s.  [Ger.  epistilbit ;  Gr.  epi'=upon, 
and  Eng..  &o.,  stilbite  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  white  or  reddish  trans- 
parent or  translucent  mineral,  with  vitreous  luster, 


epithelium 


npo1  ---------------------  ,  ---- 

lime,  6-9  to  8'2;  soda,  I'D  to  2'5;  water,  12/5  to  15'4. 
It  has  double  refraction.  It  is  found  with  scole- 
cite  in  the  FaroB  Islands,  in  Iceland,  at  Poonah  iu 
India,  &c.,  and  with  stilbito  at  Bergen  Hill  in  New 
Jersey. 

e  pis  -tie  (tie  as  el),  «e-pls-teH,  *e  pis-til,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  epistle,  epistole.from  Lat.  epistola,  from  Gr. 
c/t/.s'/o/r—ji  message,  a  letter  ;  epi8tellu=to  send  to: 
tpi=on,  to,  and  «te(!o=to  send;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
epistola.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  written  communication  or  mes- 
sage; a  letter. 

2.  Script.   Canon:   Twenty-one  letters   or   books 
constituting  part  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 
Thirteen,  including  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are 
attributed  in  the  Authorized  Version  to  Paul  the 
Apostle,  one  to  James  (which  of  the  Jameses  has 
been  a  matter  of  keen  controversy),  two  to  Peter, 
three  to  John,  and  one  to  Jude.    James  1  and  2, 
Peter,  John,  and  Jude  are  called  General  Epistles, 
as  not  having  been  primarily  addressed  to  single 
churches  or  to  individual  Christians. 

epistle-side,  ».  The  side  of  the  altar  at  which 
the  epistle  is  read;  that  side  of  the  church  was 
appropriated  to  men  when  it  was  customary  to 
separate  the  sexes.  • 

*6-pIs-tle  (tie  as  el),  v.  t.  [EPISTLE,  8.]  To 
write  or  communicate  by  a  letter  or  by  writing. 
(Milton.) 

S-plB-tl5r  (*  silent).  6-pIs  -t6-lSr,  s.  [Eng. 
epistl(e)  ;  -er.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  writer  of  epistles. 

"  What  needs  the  man  to  be  so  furiously  angry  with  the 
good  old  epistlerf"  —  Hall:  Honor  of  Married  Clergy. 

2.  Eccles.  :  One  of  the  clergy  appointed  to  read 
the  epistle  in  church  service. 

"  The  principal  minister  using  a  decent  cope,  and  being 
assisted  with  the  Gospeller  and  Epistler."  —  Canons  of 
Church  of  England,  No.  xxiv. 

*S-p!s  -t6-lar  ,  a.  [Lat.  epistolaris,  from  epistola  : 
Fr.  epistolaire  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  epistolar.  ]  Epistolary. 

e-pls'-to-lar-y1,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  epistolaris.}  [Epis- 
TOLAE.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  suitable  for  letters. 

2.  Carried  on  or  transacted  by  means  of  letters. 

"  The  expressions  used  in  their  epistolary  correspond- 
snce."  —  Cogan:  Theological  Disquisition  (Conclusion). 

*B.  As  substantive  : 

Eccles.  :  A  book  containing  the  Epistles. 

e-pls'-t6-15r,  s.    [EPISTLER.] 

*e-pls  -t6-lSt,  s.  [A  diniin..  from  Lat.  epistola—  a 
letter,  an  epistle.]  A  short  letter  or  epistle. 

*e-p!s-tSl  -Ic,  *6-pIs-t5l  -Ic-al,  a.  [Latin  epis- 
tolicus;  Gr,  epistolikos,  from  epistole—a  message,  an 
epistle.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  letters  or  epistles  ;  epistolary. 

"  I  have  an  epistolical  dissertation  on  John  Malelas."  — 
Bentley:  Letters,  p.  154. 

2.  Designating  the  method  of  representing  ideas 
by  letters  and  words. 

*e-pls  -t&l-Ist,  8.  [Latin  epistol(a)  =  a  letter; 
Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  A  writer  of  letters  ;  a  correspond- 
ent. 


skin  of  a  seed.    It  is  called  by  him  also  perisperm. 

Sp-I-sper  -mlc,  a.  [Eng.  episperm;  -ic;  Fr.  epi- 
spermique.] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  opisperm. 

Sp-I-sp6  ran  -fcl-um,  s.  [Gr.  epi,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
sporangium  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  indusium  of  a  fern  when  it  overlies  the 
spore  cases.    Example,  Aspidium. 
(<8p-l-spore,  8.     [Or.  epi,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  spore    ^SS^^^^^^^^^'' 

Bot. :  A  skin  which  covers  some  spores. 

Sp-ls-tax  -Is,  8.  [From  Gr.  epistazo,  fut.  epis- 
taro=to  let  fall  or  drop  upon :  epi=upon,  and  stazo 
=  todrop.] 

Med.:  Bleeding  from  the  nose. 

*S-pIs-tS-m6l -&-gjf,  8.  [Gr.  <?pzsfeme=knowl- 
edget  and  logos— a  word,  a  discourse.]  The  theory 
or  science  of  the  method  or  grounds  of  knowledge. 


*S-pIs  -t6-liz-§r,  s.  [Eng.  epistoliz(e)  ;  -er.]  One 
who  writes  letters  or  epistles  ;  a  correspondent. 
*e  pls-t6-l6-g 


*e-pls-t6-l&-graph  -Ic,    a.     [English  epistolog- 
raph,(y);   -ic;    Vr.epistolographique.]     Of  or  por- 


taming  to  the  writing  of  letters. 

eplstolographic  alphabet  or  characters,  «. 
The  same  as  DEMOTIC  ALPHABET  (q.  v.) . 

•S  pls-t6-16g  -rft-ph?,  «.    [Gr.  epiatole=&  letter, 

Sp-I-st5r  -na,  s. pi.    [Gr.  epi=upon,  and iternon    and  grapho=to  write;  Fr.  epistolographie.]     The 
=tne  breast,  the  chest.]  ant  or  art  of  writing  letters. 

S-pIs  -t6-ma,  Sp  -I-st6me,  s.    [Gr.  epi=upon, 

and  stoma=tl\o  moutll.] 

Zool. :  A  valve-like  organ  arching  over  the  mouth 
in  certain  Polyzoa. 


Zool. :  The  lateral  pieces  of  the  inferior  or  ventral 
arc  of  any  somite  in  a  crustacean. 

Sp-I  stSr  -nal,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  epistern(a)  (q.  v.), 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -o(.] 


8-pIs -trft-phe,  e-pls -tri-plif ,  s.  [Or.  epistro- 
phe,  from  epistrepha=to  turn  back:  epi=upou,  and 
8trepho=to  turn.] 

Bot.  (of  the  form  epistrophy) :  The  return  of  a 
monstrous  or  variegated  form  to  the  normal  con- 
dition. (R.  Brown,  1874.) 

Rhet.:  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  several  succes- 
sive clauses  or  sentoncos  end  with  the  same  word 
or  affirmation:  as,  "Are  they  Hebrews?  So  ami. 
Are  they  Israelites?  So  am  1.  Are  they  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham?  So  am  I."  (2  Cor.  xi.  22.) 

ep  -I-styi-ar,  a.    [Eng.  epistyle) ;  -ar.] 

Arch. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epistyle. 

eplstylar-arcuation,  .-•. 

Arch.:  The  system  in  which  columns  support 
arches  instead  of  horizontal  architraves  and  entab- 
latures. ( Weale.) 

*ep  -I-style,  *ep-I-styi  -I-um,  s.  [Or.  epistylion, 
from  epi'=upon,ands(j/tos=a  column;  Fr.  epistyle.] 

Arch. :  A  term  formerly  used  for  what  is  now 
called  the  architrave  (q.  v.). 

Sp  -I-taph,  *ep-i-taphe,  *ep-i-taff,  *ep-l-ta-fl, 
*ep-l-taph-le,  e.  [Fr.  epitaphe,  from  Lat.  epi- 
taphmm,  from  Gr.  epitaphios  f;offos]=a  funeral 
[oratio_nj ;  ept=upon,  over,  and  taphos—a  tomb; 
Sp.  epitaphio;  Ital.  epitafio.] 

1.  An  inscription   on    a    tomb   or  monument  in 
honor  of  the  dead. 

"  To  define  an  epitaph  is  useless;  every  one  knows  it  is 
an  inscription  on  a  tomb." — Johnson:  Lives  of  Poets; 
Pope. 

2.  A  brief  descriptive  sentence  in  prose  or  verse, 
formed  as  though  to  be  placed  on  a  tomb  or  monu- 
ment. 

"  One  of  the  most  pleasing  epitaphs  in  general  litera- 
ture."— W.  Chambers,  in  Ogilvie. 

*ep'-I-taph.  v.  t.  &  1.   [EPITAPH,  «.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  commemorate  in  an  epitaph;  to 
write  an  epitaph  on. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  express  one's  self  in  the  manner 
of  an  epitaph. 

ep'-I-tapll-8r,  e.  [Eng.  epitaph;  -er.]  A  writer 
of  epitaphs. 

*ep-I  taph  -I-an,  a.  [Gr.  epitaphios=over  a 
tomb, funereal.]  [EPITAPH,*.]  Of  the  nature  of  or 
pertaining  to  an  epitaph. 

Sp-I-taph'-Ic,  a.  &  a.    [Eng.  epitaph;  -ic.] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  EPITAPHIAN  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  An  epitaph. 

"An  epftaphic  is  the  writinge  that  is  sette  on  dead- 
men's  tombes." — Udall:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  221. 

Sp  -I-taph-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  epitaph;  -M.]  A  writer 
or  composer  of  epitaplis. 

e-plt  -a-sls,  «.  [Gr.=a  stretching,  from  epi= 
upon,  over,  and  teino=to  stretch.] 

1.  Ancient  Drama:  That  part  of  a  play  in  which 
the  plot  thickens ;   the  part  whicli  embraces  the 
main  action  of  the  play ;  opposed  to  protasis  (q.v.). 

"  Let  us  mind  what  you  come  for,  the  play,  which  will 
draw  on  the  epitasis  now." — Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady, 
ii.  2. 

2.  Logic :  The  consequent  term  of  a  proposition. 

3.  Med. :  The  paroxysm  or  period  of  violence  of  a 
fever  or  disease. 

4.  Kliet.:  That  part  of  an  oration  which  appeals 
to  the  passions. 

»gp-l-tha-la-ml-um,  » Sp-I-thal  -a-m?,  s. 
[Lat.  epithalamium,  from  Gr.  epithalamion,  from 
cpi=upon.  over,  and  thalamo8~a  chamber;  specif. 
a  bridal  chamber.]  A  nuptial  or  bridal  song  or 
hymn,  in  praise  01  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and 
praying  for  their  prosperity. 

•ep-I-thal-a-mlze,  *.  i.  [Lat.  epithalam(ium) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  compose  an  epithalamium. 

Sp-I-the  -ca,  e.  [Gr.  epi=upon,  and  Lat.  theca, 
Gr.  th6ke=a  box,  a  chest.  Not  from  Lat.  epitheca; 
Gr.  epitheke=an  addition.] 

ZoOl. :  A  continuous  layer  externally  surrounding 
the  thecss  in  some  corals.  (Nicholson.)  • 

Sp-I-the  -11-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epitheli(um) ,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -a(.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  epithelium. 

epithelial-tissue,  8. 

Anat.:  A  tissue  composed  of  epithelium.  It  may 
be  scaly  or  tessellated,  spheroidal,  transitional, 
ciliated,  stratified,  &c  It  is  called  also  epidermic 
or  cuticular  tissue.  (Quain.) 

ep  -I-the  -ll-6~id,  a.  [Mod.Lat.epi«ieiram(q.v.), 
and  Gr.  etiios=form,  appearance.] 

Anat. :  Resembling  those  of  the  epithelium,  as 
epitheloid  cells.  (Quain.) 

ep-I  t&e  -H-fim,  *ep  I  the  -11-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  Gr.  epi'=upon,  and  thele=a  nipple.] 

1.  Anat.:  A  term  introduced  by  Kuysch  to  desig- 
nate the  cuticular  covering  on  the  red  part  of  the 


Will,    b6y;     pfitit,    Jtfwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shim;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin      -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <tc.  =  bel,      del. 
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lips,  for  which  he  considered  epidermis  an  inappro- 
priate name.  Now  extended  to  the  thin  membrane 
which  covers  the  mucous  membranes  wherever  they 
exist  Epithelium  is  analogous  to  the  epiderm  of 
the  skin. 

2.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Schleiden  to  the  skin 
or  covering  existing  on  the  surface  of  rootlets. 

ep  -I-them,  s.  [Gr.  epithema=an  external  appli- 
cation, a  later  form  of  epi'M£ma=something  put 
on ;  epitithemi=t»  pntorlay  upon :  epi,  and  tithemi 
=  to  put  or  place.] 

Phar. :  A  fomentation  or  poultice  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied; 
any  external  topical  application,  except  ointments 
and  plasters. 

"  Epithems,  or  cordial  applications,  are  justly  applied 
nnto  the  left  breast." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  ii. 

ep'-I-thet,  *ep-l-thete,  «.  [Lat.  epitheton,  from 
Gr.  epitheton,  neut.  sing,  of  epithetos= placed  upon, 
added,  or  annexed:  epi  =  upon,  and  tithemi  =  to 
place;  Fr.  epithtte.] 

1.  An  adjective  denoting  any  quality,  good  or  bad, 
of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied. 

"  He  might  (flory  in  an  epithet  which  was  drawn  from 
the  fiery  energy  of  his  Bool." — Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall, 
ch.  Ixiv. 

2.  A  title,  a  name,  a  designation. 

"The  epithet  of  shades  belonged  more  properly  to  the 
darkness  than  the  refreshment." — Store:  Decay  of  Piety. 
*3.  A  phrase,  an  expression. 

"Suffer  love!  a  good  epithet:  I  do  suffer  love  indeed 
for  I  love  thee  against  my  will."— Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  v.  2. 
IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  epithet  and 
adjective:  'Epithet  is  the  technical  term  of  the 
rhetorician.  Adjective  that  of  the  grammarian. 
The  same  word  is  an  epithet  as  it  qualifies  the 
sense;  it  is  an  adjective  as  it  is  a  part  of  speech: 
thus  in  the  phrase, '  Alexander  the  Great,'  great  is 
an  epithet  inasmuch  as  it  designates  Alexander  in 
distinction  from  all  other  persons ;  it  is  an  adjective 
as  it  expresses  a  quality  in  distinction  from  the 
noun  Alexander,  which  denotes  a  thing.  The  epi- 
thet is  the  word  added  by  way  of  ornament  to  the 
diction;  the  adjective  is  the  word  added  to  the 
noun  as  its  appendage,  and  made  subservient  to  it 
in  all  its  inflections.  When  we  are  estimating  the 
merits  of  any  one's  stylo  or  composition,  we  should 
speak  of  the  epithet*  he  uses ;  when  we  are  talking 
of  words,  their  dependencies,  and  relations,  we 
should  speak  of  adjectives:  an  epithet  is  either 
gentle  or  harsh,  an  adjective  is  either  a  noun  or  a 
pronoun  adjective.  All  adjective*  are  epithets,  but 
all  epithets  are  not  adjectives;  thus  in  Virgil's 
Pater  JEneas,  the  pater  is  an  epithet,  but  not  an 
adjective"  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

•Sp'-I-thSt,  v.  t.  [EPITHET,  «.]  To  describe  by 
epithets ;  to  designate,  to  entitle. 

ep-I-thgt  -Ic,  Sp-l-thet'-lc-al,  o.  [Gr.  epitheti- 
kos,  from  epithetos*=  added.]  Pertaining  to,  con- 
taining, or  consisting  of  epithets ;  of  the  nature  of 
an  epithet. 

"The  principal  crept  past,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
bar,  whither  8am,  after  bandying  a  few  epithetical 
remarks  with  Mr.  Smouch,  followed  at  once."— -Dickens: 
Pickwick,  ch.  xl. 

*e-plth  -e-t8n,  ».    [Gr.]    An  epithet  (q.  v.). 

*Sp  -I-thlte,  s.  [Gr.  epithetes=an  impostor.]  A 
worthless  fellow. 

*ep-I  thu-met-Ic,  *ep-I-thu-met  Ic-al,  adj. 
[Gr.  epithymetikos,  from  epithymeo=\a  desire,  long 
for:  epi=upon,  and  thymos=mind.]  Inclined  or 
given  to  lust,  or  desire ;  pertaining  to  the  animal 
passions* 

ep  I-tlth  -I-des.,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  epitithemi=to  place 
upon,  to  add:ept=upon,  and  tithemi= to  place.] 

Arch.:  The  upper  members  of  the  corona  sur- 
mounting the  fastigium  of  a  temple,  which  was 
also  continued  along  the  flanks. 

»e-plt -O-ma-tOT,  8.  [Eng.  epitom(e) ;  -otor.]  An 
epitomizer. 

"  This  elementary  blunder  of  the  dean  is  repeated  by 
nearly  all  his epitomators." — Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

8-pIt  -6-mS, «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.epi<om«=a  cutting: 
epi=upon,  over,  and  <ome=a  cutting;  temno=to 
cut ;  Fr. epitome.] 

I.  An  abridgment,  abstract,  or  compendium  of 
any  book,  writing,  document,  &c. ;  a  compendious 
abstract. 

"  It  would  be  well,  if  there  were  a  short  and  plain 
epitone  made." — Locke. 

Z.  Anything  which  represents  another  or  others 
in  a  condensed  or  compendious  form. 

"  A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome" 
Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  i.  545,  646, 

6-pIt -6  mist,  s.  [English  epitom(e) ;  -ist.\  An 
epitomizer. 

"  Amenophis  m.,  confounded  by  the  Greeks  and  ecole- 
Hiastical  epitomists  with  the  dunky  Memnon  of  the  Trojan 
war." — Cooper:  Monumental  Hist,  of  Egypt  (1876),  p.  28. 
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e-pIt'-&-mize,  r.  (.  &  i.    [Eng.  epUom(c)  ;  -ize.~\ 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  cut  down,  to  shorten,  to  curtail,  to  dimin- 
ish as  by  cutting  off  something. 

"We  have  epitomized  many  particular  words,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  tongue."—  Addfson  :  Spectator. 

2.  To  make  an  epitome,  abridgment,  or  compen- 
dium of  ;  to  abstract  ;  to  condense. 

"The  story  has  been  published  in  English,  and  I  have 
epitomized  the  translation."  —  Johnson:  General  Observa- 
tions on  Merchant  of  Venice. 

3.  To  represent  or  describe  in  an  abridged  or  con- 
densed manner  or  form. 

"  Epitomize  the  life  ;  pronounce,  you  can, 
Authentic  epitaphs  on  some  of  these." 

Wordsicorth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  epitomes  or  abridgments. 

e-plt  -6  mlz-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  epitamiz(e);-er.]  One 
who  makes  or  composes  an  epitome,  or  abridgment  ; 
an  abridger,  a  condenser. 

"I  shall  conclude  with  that  of  Baronius  and  Spondanus 
his  epitomizer."  —  Prynnc:  Histrio-Xastix,  vii.  1. 

Sp  -I-trlte.  8.  [Gr.  epifrito8=containing  an  in- 
teger and  a  third,  1-f-J  or  $  :  epi=upon,  and  tritos= 
the  third  :  Fr.  epitrite.] 

Pros.  :  A  foot  consisting  of  three  long  syllables 
and  a  short  one,  and  denominated  first,  second, 
third,  or  fourth  epitrite,  according  as  the  short 
syllable  is  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth_  in  po- 
sition ;  as,  salutantes,  educltati,  intercalaus,  in- 
cantare. 

ep  I-tr5ch  -18-a,  s.  [Gr.  ept=upon,  and  Eng., 
Ac.,  Irochlea  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.  :  The  name  given  by  Chaussier  to  internal 
condylar  eminence. 

epitrochlea-anconeus,  a. 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  the  anconeus  muscle,  near 
the  elbow,  with  the  epitrochlea  (q.  v.). 

IT  Epitrochleo-anconeus  muscle  : 

Anat.:  The  name  given  ox  Wenzel  Gruber  to  a 
small  muscle  inserted  into  tne  olecranon,  and  ris- 
ing from  behind  the  inner  condyle. 

6p-I-tr8ch'-61d,  s.  [Gr.  epitrochoe  =  running 
easily,  easily  inclined:  ept=upon,  and  trochos  (as 
adj.)  =  running,  tripping;  (as  subst.)=a  runner,  a 
ball,  a  wheel,  a  hoop  ;  trecho=to  run.] 

Geom.:  A  curve  formed  by  one  circle  revolving 
like  a  wheel  or  hoop  around  the  convexity  or  outer 
side  of  the  circumference  of  another  circle_.  It  is 
akin  to  the  epicycloid,  but  differs  in  not  having  the 
generating  points  in  the  circumference  of  the  re- 
volving circle. 

s,  then,  that  a  planetary  system  with  a  direct 
th  the  epitrochoid  and  the  external 
y  Cyclopcedia, 


. 

"It  appears,  then,  that  a  planetary  system  with  a  direct 
picyclehelongs  to  both  the  epitrochoid  and  the  external 
ivpotrochoid."  —  Penny  Cyclopcedia,  xiv.  284. 
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ep-I-tr8-ch<5ld  al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  epitrochoid; 
•al.} 

Geom. :  Containing  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to 
an  epitrochoid  (q.  v.). 

"Every  epitrochoidal  system  is  a  planetary  system  in 
which  the  epicycle  is  direct." — Penny  Cyclopaedia,  xxv.  283. 

e-pH  -r6-pe,  8  pit  r6-pj?,  s.  [Gr.  epitrope=a. 
yielding,  a  surrender:  epitrepo=to  turn  over  to  an- 
other ;  to  yield,  to  submit :  cpt=over,  and  trepd— 
to  turn.] 

Rhet. :  Concession ;  a  figure  of  speech  by  which 
any  point  is  yielded  or  granted,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain an  advantage. 

§p  I-zeUX'-Is,  8.  [Gr.=a  fastening  together :  from 
epizeugnumi=to  fasten  on  or  together:  ept'=upon, 
on,  and  zeugm«mi=to  join.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  word  is  re- 
peated with  vehemence  or  emphasis ;  as, 
"  Alone,  alone,  all,  all,  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea." 

Coleridge:  Ancient  Mariner,  iv. 

ep-I-z6  -a,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  ept=on,  and  zoa,  pi.  of 
zoon= animals.]    [Epizoox.j 
Zoology : 

1.  Gen. :  Animals  parasitic  upon  the  external  sur- 
face of  other  animals,  as  distinguished  from  on- 
tozoa,  those  which  live  in  their  internal  parts. 

2.  Spec. :  A  sub-class  of  Crustacea,  called   also 
Haustellata.    They  undergo  metamorphosis,  being 
locomotive  in  their  young  state,  though  sedentary 
when  adult.    The  mouth  is  suctorial,  the  feet  have 
suckers,  hooks,  or  bristles ;  sometimes  the  feet  are 
worn  away  with  age.    They  live  as  external  para- 
sites upon  other  animals,  infesting  the  skin,  the 
eyes,  and  the  gills  of  fishes  and  other  marine  ani- 
mals.    When  mature  they  are  elongated    or  sub- 
cylindrical,  have  a  parchment-like  integumentj  a 
more  or  less  distinct  head,  and  a  pair  of  long^  cylin- 
drical ovisacs   dependent  from  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  body.    Example :  Lerneea,  <fec.    They 
are  ver,y  numerous  in  species.    They  are  divided 
into  two  orders — (1)  Ichtnyophthira,  and  (2)  Rhizo- 
cephala.    (Owen,  <tc.) 
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tSp-I-zo  -an,  ep-I-zo   on,s.   [Gr.ept=npon,and 
£don  =  a  living  being,  an  animal.]    \  EPIZOA.] 
Zoo!.:  An  animal  belonging  to  the  Epizoa. 
*ep-I  ZO-6  -Ic,  re.  &  s.    [Eng.  epizoO(n) ;  -ic.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  EPIZOOTIC  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  Bubst. :  An  epizootic  disease. 

"The  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  the  Time*  calls  the 
horse  disease  an  epizoVic."— Mortimer  Collins:  Thoughts  in 
my  Garden,  i.  190.  € 

ep  I-ZO-8t  -Ic,  a.    [Fr.  epizootique.']    [EPIZOA.] 

1.  Vet. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  diseases  which 
are  epidemic  upon  animal*. 

TT  In  America:  In  this  country  the  word  Epizootic 
has  acquired  a  definitive  and  specific  meaning.  It 
is  generally  spoken  of  as  "  the  Epizootic"  (the  vul- 
gar paying  not  too  much  attention  to  the  correct 
pronunciation  and  calling  it  as  though  spelled 
epizewtick),  and  by  this  expression  is  meant  to  de- 
nominate an  almost  universal  attack  of  contagious 
catarrhal  fever,  very  fatal,  which  raged  throughout 
this  country  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventies,  and 
sporadically  apparent  since.  Thousands  of  horses 
{lied  therefrom  and  many  more  thousands  were 
temporarily  disabled.  The  street-car  lines,  and  in 
fact  almost  every  business  dependent  upon  horses 
and  their  labor,  were  forced  to  suspend,  and  (.Twit 
pecuniary  loss  ensued.  The  disease  was  singularly 
intractable  to  treatment,  and  the  only  hope  of  sal- 
vation for  a  patient  lay  in  general  tonic  and  stimu- 
lative measures  actively  employed  at  proper  inter- 
vals, or  in  natural  constitutional  strength.  Some 
pathologists  have  claimed  to  trace  a  connection 
between  this  disease  and  the  epidemic  prevalent  in 
this  country  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  called 
"  La  Grippe."  [DISTEMPER.] 

*2.  Geol.:  Containing  fossil  remains. 

"  Epizootic  mountains  are  of  secondary  formation."— 
Kirtcan. 

3   Zool. :  Pertaining  to  the  epizoa  (q.  v.). 

epizootic-diseases,  s.  pi. 

Med.:  Diseases  epidemic  upon  animals.  Some  of 
them  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  epizoa  or 
similar  parasites. 

ep-I-ZO-6-tf,  8.    [Vr,  epizootic.}    [EPIZOOTIC.] 

Med.:  A  murrain  or  epidemic  among  animals. 

ep  -11-cate,  a.  [Lat.  e=out.  here  the  same  a» 
not,  and  plicatus  —  folded,  pr.  par.  of  pdco=to 
fold.] 

Bot. :  Not  plaited.    (R.  Brown,  1874.) 

e-poch,  *e  -po-Cha,  s.  [Fr.  epoqws;  Low  Lat. 
epocha;  Gr.  epoche=n  check,  a  sensation;  ecfco=to 
have  or  hold.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  point  of  time  from  which  a  new 
computation  of  years  is  begun  ;  a  fixed  point  from 
which  succeeding  years  are  numbered. 

"  In  divers  ages  and  nations  divers  epochs  were  used,  and 
several  forms  of  years." — Usher:  Annals  (Epistle  to  the 
Reader). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hist. :  A  point  of  time  in  which  an  event  of  such 
importance  takes  place  that  its  influence  is  power- 
fully felt  in  all  succeeding  time. 

"That  year  is,  on  many  accounts,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant epoch*  in  our  history." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.f 
ch.  i. 

f2.  Geol. :  The  term  is  sometimes  used  for  period, 
as  the  Tertiary  epoch ;  this  sense  of  the  word  is 
loose  and  objectionable,  as  the  term  epoch  more 
properly  refers  to  the  moment  at  which  a  new  space 
of  time  commences  than  to  its  whole  duration.  As 
it  is  now  believed  that  the  transition  from  one 
period  to  the  next  was  not  instantaneous  but  very 
gradual,  the  inapplicability  of  the  term  epoch  to 
such  a  change  is  even  more  obvious  than  when  it 
was  held  that  each  alteration  was  heralded  by  a 
convulsion  or  catastrophe. 

3.  Astron. :  The  longitude  which  a  planet  has  at 
any  given  moment  of  time.  To  predict  this  for  any 
future  period  the  longitude  at  a  certain  instant  in 
the  past  must  be  known  ;  that  instant  is  the  epoch 
of  the  planet,  which  is  an  abbreviation  for  its  longi- 
tude at  that  epoch. 

IT  (l)'An  epoch  and  an  era  are  different.  Both 
mark  important  events,  but  an  era  is  an  epoch 
which  is  chronologically  dated  from ;  an  epoch  is 
not  marked  in  this  way.  The  birth  of  Christ  and 
the  Reformation  were  both  of  them  highly  impor- 
tant epochs  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  the  former, 
the  inconceivably  greater  event  of  the  two,  srave 
rise  to  the  Christian  era ;  but  the  Protestant  nations 
and  churches  do  not  any  of  them  reckon  time  from 
the  Reformation.  The  birth  -of  Christ  was,  there- 
fore, both  an  epoch  and  an  era,  the  Reformation  an 
epoch  only.  This  distinction  is  only  now  coming 
into  use. 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  epoch  and  tune,  see 
TIME. 

*e-p8-cha,  8.    [EPOCH.] 

e-pocll '-al,  a.  [Eng.  epoch;  -al.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  an  epoch. 


fate     fat     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w6t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mttte,     cftb,    cttre,    unite,     Cur,    rUle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qn  -  kw. 
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ep  -ode,  s.  [Gr.  epodos,  from  *'p/=upon,  after, 
and  odt'=a  song,  contr.  from  aoidC,  from  ucio=to 
Mng;  Lat. epodos;  Fr.epode.\ 

1.  In  lyric  poetry  the  strain  after  the  strophe  and 
antistrophe ;  an  after-song. 

2.  A  verso  or  passage    recurring  at  intervals;  a 
chorus,  a  burden. 

3.  A  kind  of  lyric  poetry  invented  by  ArchUochus, 
and  used  by  Horace,  in  which  a  longer  line  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  shorter  one. 

"Horace  seems  to  have  purged  himself  from  those 
splenetic  reflections  in  those  odes  and  ep  odes. "—Dry  leu  . 
Jurt-iial  (Dedic.). 

S-pSd'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  epodikos,  from  epodos.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  ttio  nature  of  an  epode. 

ep-o^nyrrf,  ep  6-ny"me,  e-pon  y^miis, «.  [Gr. 
eponumia=n  surname ;  i'p6nu»ios=naiued  after : 
epi~upon,  after,  and  cmo»ia=a  name.] 

1.  A  surname. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  people  or  place  after  some 
person. 

3.  A  name  of  a  mythical  person  called  into  exist- 
ence to  account  for  the  name  of  a  country  or  people; 
as,  Italus  for  Italy,  Brutus  for  Britain,  <fcc. 

"  Hellen  is  the  eponymits  of  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks; 

early  speculator  on  the  origin  of  ttie  Greek  nation  con- 
ceived that  he  did,  and  accounted  for  a  uame  and  nation 
accordingly." — Latham:  Handbook  of  the  English  Lan- 

C,  e-pSn'-y^-inouB,  a.  [Eng.eponym; 
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O-'irJ;  protoxido  ttf  manganese,  0  ;!•('.!  ;  water.  tvil'J- 
."11*70.  It  exists  in  mineral  waters  or  as  an  efflores- 
cence on  rocks  in  thn  Mammoth  CJIVIN  Kentucky; 
in  England,  at  Epsom  ;  in  Bohemia,  t'arniola,  and  at 
Montmartrei  near  Paris. 
*ep  \l-lar-y",  a.  [Lat.  cpulariK,  from  epulum=& 

*ep  U-la'-tlon,  «.      {Lat.  epuJatio,  from  c/>i//or  = 
to  feast ;  epulutti  =  SL  feast.]     A  feasting,  a  banquet. 

ep  -\i-lls,  s,    [Gr.epouli8=n  gumboil:  ept=upon, 
and  oulon  =  tli< 

M»'if. :  A  smi 
turning  into  cancer. 

*ep  -U-loae,  a.    [Lat.  epulor=to  feast;  etntht»i  = 
a  feast.]    Feasting  to  excess;  gluttony. 

*ep-U-los    I-ty",    s.      [Eng.    epulo*(e) ;  -ity.\      A 
feasting  to  excess ;  gluttony. 


]io  gum.] 
all  tubercle  on  the  gums,  sometimes 


equal 

7.  In  just  proportion  or  relation. 

"It  is  not  permitted  me  to  make  my  commendation* 
equal  to  your  merit."— Dryden.-  Fables.  (Dedic.) 

s:.  Adequate  to  any  purpose. 

"The  Scots  trusted  not  their  own  numbers,  as  equal 
to  fight  with  the  English."— ciarcHtdm. 

i>.  Even,  uniform,  equable. 
"  An  equal  temper  in  hismind  he  found, 
When  fortune  flattered  him,  and  when  she  frowned." 
Dryden:  Juto'iial,  sat.  I. 

10.  On  the  same  terms;  enjoying  equal  rights  or 
benefits. 

"They  made  the  maimed,  orphans,  widows,  yea,  and  the 
aged  also,  equal  in  spoils  with  themselves." — 2  Maccabees, 

11.  Botany; 


ep-\i-l8t'-Ic,  a  &  a.  [Gr.  epoulotikos,  from  epou- 
Joo=toscar  over:  epi=over;  ou2e=a  wound  healed 
over,  a  scar;  awJos=whole,  sound.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Tending  to  heal  or  cicatrize;  cica- 
trizing. 

B.  -4s  subst. :  A  medicament  or  preparation  which 


-ic ;  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epouym  ;  giving 
one's  name  to  a  people  or  place. 

*'  Beda's  notice  of  the  place  of  Korea's  death  has  a  very 
eponymic  look."—  Latham:  Handbook  of  the  English 
Language,  ch.  ii. 

"The  eponymous  heroes  from  whom  tribes  and  nations 
have  been  supposed  to  derive  their  names."—  Sayce:  Intro- 
duction to  the  Science  of  Language,  ch.  iz. 

ep-6-oph '-6-ron,  s.  [Or.  epi=upon ;  6on=cgg, 
and  pfcoros=bearing.J 

Anat. :  The  same  as  PAROvARrUM  l^q,  v.).  It  cor- 
responds in  the  female  to  the  epididymis  in  the 
male. 

Sp-6-pee  ,  ep-6-pce -ia  (la  as  ya),s.  [French 
epopte,  from  Gr.  epopoiia,  from  epos=a  word,  and 
p0*eo=to  make.] 

1.  An  epic  or  heroic  poem. 

"Tragedy  borrows  from  the  epopee,  and  that  which  bor- 
rows is  of  less  dignity,  because  it  has  not  of  its  own."  — 
Dryden:  I'irgil  (Dedic.). 

2.  The  action  or  series  of  events  which  form  the 
subject  of  an  epic  poem. 

gp-6-pce  -ia  (ia  as  ya),  *.    [EPOPEE.] 

*ep-6-pce'-Iat,  *.  [English  epopoe(ia) ;  -is/.]  A 
writer  of  epics. 

ep  -5s,  s.  [Greek.]  An  epic  or  heroic  poem;  an 
epopee ;  epic  poetry. 

*fi-p6s-CU-la'-tion,  s.  [Prefix  epi,  and  English 
osculation  (q.  v.).J  The  act  of  kissing ;  a  kiss. 


wounds. 

"The  ulcer,  incarned  with  common  sarcoticks,  and  the 
ulcerations  about  it,  were  cured  by  ointment  of  tuty,  and 
such  like  epulotics."—  Wiseman:  On  Inflammation. 

*e-piir-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  e=out,  fully,  and  puro 
—  to  make  pure,  to  purify.]  The  act  of  purifying; 
purification. 

Sp-Ur-ae  -a,  s.  [Gr.  epouraios=on  the  tail :  epi= 
upon,  and  o«ra=tail.J 

Entom.;  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Nitidulidee. 

Sp-jf-or'-nls,  s.   [JSpYOHNis.] 

e-qua-bll -I-ty\  *e-qua-biM-tie,  s.  [Latin 
cequabilitas,  from  cequabilia;  Ital.  equability.] 
The  quality  or  state  -rjf  being  equable ;  evenness ; 
uniformity ;  continued  equality. 

"Bodies  seem  to  act  mutually  upon  each  other,  with  a 
kind  of  equability  in  power."—  Cogan:  Ethical  Questions, 
No.  6. 

e  -qua-ble,  a.  [Lat.  aquabilis,  from  cequo=to 
make  equal;  <BQUU«= equal.] 

1,  Characterized  by  evenness  or  uniformity;  con- 
sistently equal  or  uniform  in  character,  force,  or 
intensity. 

"He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  spirits  feel 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure." 

Wordsworth:  Loadamia. 

2.  Uniformly  smooth,  level,  or  even. 

"  He  would  have^the  vast  body  of  a  planet  to  be  as  ele- 
gant and  round  as  a  factitious  globe  represents  it  to  be 
everywhere  smooth  and  equable,  and  as  plain  as  elysian 
fields."— Bentley. 

1T  for  the  difference  between  equable  and  equal. 
see  EQUAL. 

e -qua-ble-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  equable ;  -ness.]    The 


symmetrical ;  as  the  leaf  of  an  apple. 
t2.  (Of  a  corolla) :  The  same  as  REGULAR  (q.  v.). 
*B.  As  adv.:  Equally. 

"Thou  art 

A  thing  that,  "[tint  with  the  Devil  himself 
I  do  detest  and  scorn." 

Massinger:  Duke  of  Milan,  ii.  1. 

C,  As  substantive : 

1.  Anything  which  is  equal  to  another. 

"If  equals  be  taken  from  equals  the  remainders  are 
equal." — Euclid,  bk.  i.,  axiom. 

2.  One  who  is  of  equal  rank   or   position  with 
another ;   one  who  is  not  inferior  or   superior  to 
another. 

"Those  who  were  once  hinequals,  envy  and  defame  him, 
because  they  now  see  him  their  superior."— Addiaon. 

*3.  One  of  the  same  age. 

"I  profited  in  the  Jews'  religion  above  many  my  equals 
in  mine  own  nation."—  Oalatians,  i.  14. 

*i.  A  state  of  equality.     (Spenser.) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  equal,  even, 
equable,  like  or  alike,  and  uniform;  "All  these  epi- 
thets are  opposed  to  difference.  Equal  is  said  of 
degree,  quantity,  number,  and  dimensions,  us  equal 
in  years :  of  an  equal  ago ;  an  equal  height :  even  is 
said  of  the  surface  and  position  of  bodies;  aboard 
ia  made  even  with  another  board ;  the  floor  or  the 
ground  is  even:  like  is  said  of  accidental  qualities 
in  things,  as  alike  in  color  or  in  feature:  uniform  is 
said  of  things  only  as  to  their  fitness  to  correspond ; 
those  which  are  unlike  in  color,  shape,  or  make,  or 
not  uniform,  cannot  be  made  to  match  as  pairs: 
equable  is  used  only  in  the  moral  acceptation,  in 
which  all  the  others  are  likewise  employed.  As 


out  or  off. 

"The  epotation  of  dumbe  liquor  damnes  him."— Felt- 
ham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  84. 

3-proft-vet'te,  s.  [Fr.,  from  eprouver=to  try,  to 
prove,  to  test.] 

1.  Mil*.  An  apparatus  for  proving  the  strength  of 
gunpowder. 

2,  Metal.:  A  flux-spoon  ;  a  spoor*  for  sampling  an 
acnay. 

Ep  s6m,  s.&  a  [Eng.  Epsom  [A.],  *Ebbtuthfim  = 
A.  fcj,  Ebbas=Ebba'8,  and  bam  =c home.] 

A.  ^s  substantive: 

Geoff. :  A  market-town  and  parish  in  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, about  fifteen  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  from  London. 
In  1618  certain  mineral  springs  were  discovered  in 
it,  with  the  result  of  making  Epsom  a  watering- 
place.  The  "  Derby"  is  run  in  the  vicinity. 

B.  As  adj. :  Found  at,  derived  from,  or  in  any  way 
pertaining  to  the  place  named,  mentioned  under  A. 

Epsom-salts,  s.  pi. 

1.  Min. :  The  same  as  Epsomite  (q.  v.). 

2,  r harm.:    Magnesiee  sulphas,  magnesium  sul- 
phate, MgSOj'TH^O.     It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is 
used  as  a  saline  purgative ;  with  infusion  of  senna 
it  forms  the  ordinary  black  draught.    It  causes  a 
free  secretion  of  watery  fluid  from  the  intestinal 
canal. 

ep  s6m-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  Epsom  (q.  v.),  and 
suit,  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  An  ort  ho  rhombic,  transparent,  or  trans- 
lucent mineral,  type  of  the  Epsomite  group.  It 
occurs  botryoidal,  fibrous,  &c.  Hardness,  2'25; 
specific  gravity,  1*75-1 '68;  streak  and  color,  white; 
taste,  bitter  and  saline.  Compos. :  sulphuric  acid, 
7'31 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 


e  -qua-bly*,  adv.  [Eng.  equab(le') ;  -ly.'}  In  an 
equable  manner ;  with  uniformity  of  motion. 

"If  bodies  move  equably  in  concentric  circles,  and  the 
squares  of  their  periodical  times  be  as  the  cubes  of  their 
distances  from  the  common  center,  their  centripetal 
forces  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances."— Cheyne. 

e  -qual,  *e-gal,  *e-galle,  *e-quall,  a.,  adv.  As. 
[Lat.  cpqualis,  from  aguu£=equal,  just;  Fr.  egal; 
hp.  &  Port,  igual;  Ital.  eguale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  same  with  another  in  bulk,  magnitude,  di- 
mensions, degree,  quality,  <fec.     (Followed  by  to  or 
with.) 

"Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 
one  another." —Euclid,  bk.  i.,  axiom. 

2.  The  game  in  rank,  position,  or  condition. 
"Equal  to  the  Father  as  touching    his    Godhead."— 

Atfianasian  Creed. 

*3.  Just,  fair,  candid. 

"Hear  now,  O  house  of  Israel,  is  not  my  way  equalt"— 
Ezekiel  xviii.  25. 

*4.  Impartial,  neutral. 

"  With  equall  eye  their  merites  to  restore." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  27. 

5.  Indifferent. 

"They  who  are  not  disposed  to  receive  them,  may  let 
them  alone  or  reject  them  ;  it  is  equal  to  me." — Cheyne; 
Philosophical  Principles. 

6.  Equitable,  just,  fair ;  not  unduly  favorable  to 
any  side. 

"To  content  themselves  with  an  equal  share."— Ludlow- 
Memoirs,  ii.  17. 


»j""  i«*u  c»i»v*  1 1  ii-  jrinii  ,  \j^«a  n«jns  wuii  HII  CQUttioyO 

on  all  mankind.  As  the  natural  path  is  rendered 
uneven  by  high  and  low  ground,  so  the  evenness  of 
the  temper,  in  the  figurative  scnso,  is  destroyed  by 
changes  of  humor,  by  olovations  and  depressions  of 
the  spirits;  and  the  equability  of  the  mind  is  hurt 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  from  prosperous  to  ad- 
verse :  even  and  equable  are  applied  to  the  same 


plied  to  the  temper,  habits,  character,  or  conduct!"' 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Hynon.) 

II  Equal  voices  in  musir :  A  term  for  an  assort- 
ment of  men  s  voices  or  women's  voices.  Thus,  a 
piece  is  said  to  bo  set  for  equal  voices  when  the 
voices  of  men  only  are  needed,  though  the  quality 
of  those  voices  isnot  equal,  the  alto  voice  differing 
from  the  tenor,  as  the  tenor  does  from  the  bass. 
The  like  difference  in  a  less  marked  manner  also 
exists  among  women's  voices,  but  when  all  men's  or 
all  women's  voices  are  required,  the  term  equal  is 
applied  to  each  group.  The  union  of  the  voices  of 
the  two  sexes  is  styled  mixed.  In  its  most  true 
sense  the  term  should  only  be  applied  to  groups  of 
voices  of  like  register  and  compass  (Stainer  <St 

eq.ual-aq.ual,  a.   Alike.    (Scotch.) 

equal-aqual,  v.  t.  To  make  equal ;  to  equalize 
or  balance  accounts. 

"I  pay  debt  to  other  folk,  I  think  they  guld  pay  it  to 
me— that  riiuals-aquals."— Scott:  Heart  ,"f  Mid-Lothian. 
oh.  viii. 

equal-sided,  a. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  EQUAL  II.  (q.  v.). 

equal-veined,  a. 

Bot.  (of  leaves) :  Having  the  midrib  nerfectly 
formed,  and  the  veins  all  of  equal  size.  Example : 
ferns.  The  term  was  first  introduced  by  Lindley. 

e   qual,  v,  t.  &  i.    [EQUAL,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  equal ;  to  raise  to  or  place  in  a  state 
of  equality. 


boll,    b<5?;     pout,    ]6wl;     cat,     50!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon      exist     ph  =  f 
"NoB"1""1  =  Sh*n'     ~tl<m'     "8l°n  *  Sn{in:      "tl0n>      "9l0n  =  zh"n"     •tlous-     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


equaling 
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equator 


'-.  To  rise  to  a  state  of  equality  with;  to  become 
equal  to. 

"  I  know  no  body  so  like  to  equttl  him,  even  at  the  age 
he  wrote  most  of  them,  as  yourself."— TrumbutL  T»  l'»\>r. 
3   To  be  equal  or  adequate  to. 

"A  light  along  the  sea,  eo  swiftly  coming, 
Ita  motion  by  no  flight  of  wing  in  equalled." 

Longfellow:  The,  Celestial  1'ilot.     (Trans.) 

*4.  To  recompense  fully;  to  return  a  full  equiva- 
lent for. 

"  [She]  sought  Sichaens  through  the  shady  grove, 
Who  answered  all  her  cares,  and  equalled  all  her  love." 
Dryden:   Yirail;  &neid,  vi.  639.  640. 

5.  To  regard  as  equals ;  to  compare. 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  be  equal,  to  match. 
"  I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough. 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  king." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  S. 

e  qual  ing,  e -qual-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ». 
[EQUAL,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  Ai  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  equal  or  equaliz- 
ing. 

equallng-flle,  «.  A  flat  file  which  has  a  con- 
stant thickness,  but  sometimes  tapering  a  little  in 
width. 

»e-qual-I-tar  -I-an, «.  [Eng.  equalit(y) ;  -arton.] 
One  who  believes  in  or  upholds  certain  doctrines 
concerning  equality. 

e-qual  -I-t?,  *e-gal-i-te,  *e-gal-l-tee,  s.  [Lat. 
cequalitas,  from  teg«a(i«=equal;  O.  Fr.  egalite, 
egaute;  Fr.  egalite;  Sp.  igualdad;  Port,  igual- 
dade.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  equal  or  like  in 
magnitude,  dimensions,  degree,  quality,  value,  &c. 

"The  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  yonr  armies,  whose  equality  _ 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured." 

Shakesp. :  King  John.  ii.  2. 

2.  The  state  of  being  equal  in  rank,  position,  or 
condition ;  the  state  of  being  neither  inferior  nor 
superior  to  another. 

"  The  natural  feeling  of  equality." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

3.  Evenness,  uniformity,  equability. 

"Measure  out  the  lives  of  men,  and  periodically  define 
the  alterations  of  their  tempers,  conceive  a  regularity  in 
mutations,  with  an  equality  in  constitutions."— Browne.- 
Vulgar  Errors. 

4.  Evenness,  plainness,  or  smoothness  of  surface. 

II.  Math. :  Exact  agreement  between  two  expres- 
sions or  magnitudes  with  respect  to  quantity :  it  is 
expressed  by  the  symbol=  ;  thusa=6,  signifies  that 
a  contains  exactly  the  same  number  of  units  of 
measure  of  a  certain  kind  that  6  does. 

e-qual-I-za -tion,  «.  [Eng.  equalizW;  -ation.] 
The  act  of  equalizing ;  the  state  of  being  equalized 
or  made  equal. 

"Their  ease,  and  their  satisfaction,  and  their  equaliza- 
tion with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects  of  Ireland.  — 
Burke.  Lett,  on  the  Affairs  of  Ireland. 

S'-qual-Ize,  «e  -qual-llze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  equal; 
-ize ;  Fr.  eqaliser.] 

1.  To  make  equal,  even  or  alike  as  compared  with 
another  or  others. 

"A  proportion  of  payment,  beyond  all  the  powers  of 
algebra  to  equalize  and  settle."-Burfce.-  On  Conciliation 
viith  America. 

*2.  To  be  equal  to ;  to  equal ;  to  match. 
"  No  woe  her  miserie  can  equallize, 
No  griefe  can  match  her  sad  calamities. 

J.  Taylor:  Siege  of  Jerusalem,  pt.  ii. 

*3.  To  represent  as  equal ;  to  place  on  an  equality. 

"  The  finest  poem  that  we  can  boast,  and  which  we 
equalize,  and  perhaps  would  willingly  prefer  to  the  Iliad, 
is  void  of  those  fetters."— Mery:  Remarks  on  Dr.  Swift, 
let.  22. 

e -qual-Iz-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  equalizW ;  -er.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  equalizes 
or  makes  equal. 

2  Vehicles :  An  evener  or  whifiietree  to  the  end 
of  which  the  swingle-trees,  or  single-trees  of  the 
individual  horses  are  attached.  A  three -horse 
equalizer  divides  the  load  to  three  draft-animals. 

[TREBLE-TREE.] 

e'-qual-lZ-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [EQUALIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Th^actof  making  equal;  equaHza- 
tion. 

equalizing-saw,  «.  A  pair  of  saws  on  a  mandrel 
at  a  gauged  distance  apart,  and  used  for  squanng- 
off  the  ends  of  boards  and  bringing  them  to  dimen- 
sions. 


e  -qual-ljf,  *e  gal  ly,  *e  gal  y,  arfc.    [English    unknown  quantity  sought.      When  that  quantity 


;ower  we  have  a  Simple 
rst  degree ;  if  there  be  a 


exists  only  in  the  first 

Equation,  or  one  of  the 

square  or  second  power  of  the  unknown  quantity, 
the  Equation  becomes  a  Quadratic,  or  one  of  the 
second  degree;  if  the  third  power  be  present  a 
Cubic  Equation,  or  of  the  third  degree.  It  is  rarely 
that  a  higher  power  than  the  cube  of  tho  unknown 


equal ;  -ly.  ] 

1.  In  an  equal  or  tho  samo  degree ;  alike. 

"The  Jacobites  were  equally  willing  to  forget  that Athol 
had  lately  fawned  on  William."—  .Vacaulay:  Hitit.  Kity., 
ch.  xiii. 

2.  Evenly ;  equably ;  uniformly. 

"  If  the  motion  of  the  sun  were  as  unequal  as  of  a  ship,  quantity  lias  to  be   dealt  with.      When   such   cases 

sometimes  slow,  and  at  others  swift;   or.   if  being  con-  occur  the  equation  is  a  Biquadratic,  or  one  of  tho 

stantly  equally  swift  it  yet  was  not  circular,  and  produced  fourth   degree,   an   Equation    of   tho  fifth,  of    the 

not  the  same  appearances,  it  would  not  help  us  to  measure  sixth,  ot-  any  degree, 

time."— Lucke.  2.  Astron. :  Any  sum  to  be  added  or  subtracted  to 

3.  In  equal  shares  or  proportions ;  as,  to  divide  allow  for  an  anomaly  or  a  special  circumstance 
anything  equally  among  several  persons.  affecting  the  exactness  of   a  calculation.    If,  for 

instance,  the  orbit  of  a  planet  were  calculated  on 
the  supposition  that  its  orbit  was  circular  when  in 
reality  it  is  elliptical,  a  small  number  would  require 
to  be  added  or  subtracted  to  make  the  calculations 
accurate.  That  small  sum  would  be  tho  astronom- 


*4.  Impartially;  with  impartiality. 

"We  shall  use  them, 

Aa  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 
May  equally  determine."         Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  ». 

equally-pinnate,  equally-pinnated,  •>. 

,-.  .,  \m  •          A     J  -il  1  It-"-**!   fUUttHLJll.        il     mo   nivf*  u»»it;i*i.o    «JA.     i,»»u   1'iiui.    .     -   — 

Bot.  (of  pinnate  leaves):  Terminated  neither  by    calculated  on  tho  supposition  that  the  only  attrac- 


ical  equation.    If  the  movements  of  the  planets  be 


a  leaflet  nor  by  a  tendril, 
e    qu$J-n£ss,  s.    [Eng.  equal;  -neaa.J 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  equal;  equality. 

"Let  me  lament 

That  oar  stars  unreconcileable  should  have  divided 
Our  equalneaa  to  this." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  i. 

*2.  Evenness,  uniformity,  smoothness. 


tion  operating  on  them  is  that  of  the  sun,  error, 
though  not  of  considerable  magnitude,  will  be  the 
result.  There  is  a  mutual  attraction  among  all  the 
planets;  each  is  capable  of  producing  a  perturba- 
tion in  the  orbits  of  all  the  rest.  An  equation  is 
required  for  every  such  perturbation  before  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  accurately  the  course  of  the 
planet. 

We  are  to  find  out  the  extremities  on  both  sides,  nnd 


*e-quan'-gu-lar,  a.  [Latin  ccoutM=equal,  and  from  and  between  them  the  middle  daily  motions  of  the 
angularis  —  pertaining  to  an  angle;  anguJiw=an  sun  along  the  Ecliptick;  and  to  frame  tables  of  equation 
angle.]  Tho  same  as  EQUIANGULAB  (q.  V.).  of  natural  days,  to  be  applied  to  the  mean  motion  by 

•'--i    or  subtraction,   as  the  case  shall  require."— 
On  Time. 

Evenness  of  mind ;  calmness,  firmness,  or  compos-       3.  Chem.:  A   chemical  equation  represents  sym- 
.«  ^.;_.»  . — i-  -„  ;~  __*.  — .-I..  „« — i.~j  —  .._:     bolically  a  chemical  reaction,  tho  symbols  of  the 


u^nIm -I-tf .  s  .    [Latin  cequanimitas, .from    ™«» .' 
s=equal,  and  ammus=mind  ;  Fr.  equammitt.}    * 


,  , 

ure  of  mind,  such  as  is  not  easily  affected  or  agi- 
tated  by  good  or  ill  fortune. 

keep-  the  mind 


, 
reacting  substances  being  placed  on  the  left  hand, 


*e-quan -I-mons,  a. 


.     .      .  chemical  equation  the  number  of  atoms  of  each 

[Lat.   cequanimis,   from    ciemeilt    must    be  the  same  on  each  side  of  the 


agitated ;  calm,  composed 


phosphate  equal  (that  is,  form  when  added  together) 


•e-quan'-I-mous-neas,  s.  [English  equanimous:  one  molecule  of  triargentic  phosphate,  and  two 
•ness.]  The  state  of  being  equanimous ;  equanim-  molecules  of  sodium  nitrate,  and  one  molecule  of 
ity.  (Ash.)  hydrogen  nitrate  (nitric  acid).  Chemical  equa- 


to  regulate  and  adjust  the  planetary  movements 


..of the  

e  equation  required  to  fix  the  place 

e-qua  w,  v.  i.   LUO.I,.  UJU-K.UIU*,  p«.  ptu.»i  <KUU.<J—  or  orbit  of  a  planet  calculated  as  if  it  were  moving 

to  make  equal,   to  equalize;   eegutui=equal.J    lo  in  a  circle  when  it  is  doing  so  really  in  an  ellipse, 

make  equal ;  to  equalize ;  to  reduce  to  an  average ;  (3)  Equation  of  the  Equinoxes : 

to  make  such  allowances  or  corrections  in  as  will  Astron. :  The  equation  required  to  calculate  the 

reduce  to  a  common  standard  of  comparison,  or  rcaj  position  of  the  equinoxes  from  its  mean  one. 

will  bring  a  true  result.  the  disturbing  element  being  the  movement  called 

e-qua -tion,  8.    [Fr.  equation,  from  Lat.  csquatio  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes  (q.  v.). 

=  an  equalizing,  an  equal  distribution;  cequo= to  (4)  Equation  of  Payments .    A  rule   for  ascertain- 

make  level,  equal ;  ceguus=level,  equal.]  ing  at  what  time  a  person  should  in  equity  pay  the 

•I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of   making  equal,  the  whole  of  a  debtjjontracted  in  different  portions  t. 
state  of  being  made  equal ;  equality. 

"  Again  the  golden  day  resumed  its  right, 
And  ruled  in  just  equation  with  the  night." 

Rove:  Lucan,  iv.  93,  94. 
II.  Technically: 


Astron.  :  The  difference  between  mean  and  appar- 


,  Equa1ion: 

Astron.  :  Tho  difference  between  the  time  at  which 
1.  Alg.  :  Two   algebraic    expressions   which    are    an  astronomical  occurrence  takes  place  and  that  at 
equal  to  one  another,  and  are   connected  by  tho    which  a  fallible  observer  notes  that  it  does  so. 
sign=.    Thus          __    .„„,.„  g-qua  -t5r,  s.  &«a.    [From  Lat.  cequatar,  in  the 

compound  term  (equator  monetce~onQ  who  examines 


6x— 13=2z+19 


first  member,  and  that  to  the  right  the  second.  The  A.  As  substantive : 

quantities  separated  by  the  signs  +  and— are  called  I.  Ord.  Lang.:  In  the  geographical  sense  [II.  21, 

the  terms  of  the  equation.    Of  the  quantities  some  but  sometimes  also  in  tho  astronomical  one  [II.  l.j. 

are  known  and  the  others  unknown.    The  known  u_  Technically: 

Quantities  are  generally  represented  by  numbers.  j    Astronomy  • 

[  letters  bo  used,  then  those  employed  are  gen-  /jj  A  great  circle  of  the  celestial  vault  at  right 

erallv  a,b,c,d,  &c.—i.  e.,  letters  at  or  near  the  be-  angies  to  its  axis,  and  dividing  it  into  a  northern 

ginning  of  the  alphabet.    Unknown  quantities  are  an;j  a  southern  hemisphere.    It  is  constituted  by 

represented  by  letters  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator,  produced  in  every 

alphabet.    If  there  be  one  unknown  quantity  it  is  direction  till  it  reaches  the  concave  of  the  celestial 

generally  represented  by  x ;  if  two,  by  x  and  y ;  and  spnere.    In  his  progress  north  and  south,  and  vice 

if  three,  by  x,  y,  -and  z.    Sometimes  a  statement  verga    the   sun    is  twice  a   year   in   the  celestial 


that  two  expressions  are  equal  for  all  numerical  equator— viz.,  at  the  equinoxes  (q.v.).  The  point 
values  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  letters  involved,  jn  tjle  equator  which  touches  the  meridian  is  raised 
provided  that  the  same  value  bo  given  to  tho  same  aboTe  the  true  horizon  by  an  arc  which  is  the  corn- 
letter  in  each  member,  e.  g—  plement  of  the  latitude. 

(X  ±  a)2=j;2  ±  2ax+a2.  "  Thrice  had  the  sun  to  rule  the  varying  year, 

Such  a  statement  is  called  an  Identical  Equation,  A°r088  the  «"»«'<"•  rolled  his 
or  briefly,  an  Identity.    The  solution  of  an  equation 


is  the  process  which  ultimately  results  in  discover- 


Falconer:  Shipwreck,  i. 
(2)  The  sun  and  planets  have  all  equators.    They 


IS  LUG  prOCL'yrf  WIllUll   lUUlaalfWJ    HJSLlilia   ill    ii»av^v»D»-  \*>     j.  uu  DUU      .  —  *«  •»••                                           -  TL     -.-            i                 -fc 

ing  and  stating  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity,  rotate  around  their  several  axes,  and  the  Plane  at 

which  value  is  the  root  of  the  equation.    Equations  right  angles  in  each  case  is  the  equator  of   1 

are  classified  according  to  the  highest  power  of  the  heavenly  body. 


~ . — T 

— — JJTI — ^      amidst      what,     &U,     father;     wS,     w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or      wbre,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     86n;     mate,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cflr,    rule,    full;     try:     Syrian.     »,    03  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


equator-sun 

2.  Geog.:  A   great    circle  on   the  surface  of  the 
earth   equidistant  from  its  poles,  and  dividing  it 
into  two  hemispheres.    Its  latitude  is  zero;  it  is 
therefore  marked  on  maps  as  0.    Other  parallels  of 
latitude  are  counted  from  it,  augmenting  in  their 
numerical  designation   as  their  distance  from  it 
north  or  south  increases,  the  poles  being  90°. 

"It  la  not  enough  to  know  merely  the  distance  of  a 
place  upon  the  earth  from  the  equator."—  Malte  Rrun: 
Physical  Geography,  bk.  x. 

3.  Magnetism:  A  somewhat  irregular  line,  nearly 
but  not  quite  a  great  circle  of  the  earth,  in  which 
there  is  no  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle.    It  is  hence 
called  also  the  Aclinic  Line.    It  is  inclined  to  the 
horizon  at  an  angle  of  12%  and  cuts  it  at  two  points 
almost  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  the  one  in 
the  Atlantic  and  the  other  in  the  Pacific.    It  is  not 
far  from  the  geographical  equator,  but  its  situation 
slowly  alters  year  by  year,  there  being  a  slow  oscil- 
lation of  the  magnetic  poles,  while  the  geographical 
equator  and  poles  are  fixed.    The  two  points  in 
which  the  magnetic  equator  cuts  the  horizon  seem 
traveling  at  present  from  east  to  west. ' 

B.  As  adjective;  (See  the  compound.) 

V  Plane  of  the  Equator : 

Geog  :  A  plane  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  axis, 
and  passing  through  its  center.  (Herschell.) 

equator-sun,  s.  The  sun  viewed  as  shedding 
down  fierce  beams,  as  he  does  at  the  equator. 

$-qug,-tbr'-e-al,  s.    [EQUATORIAL.] 

«-qua-tbr  -I-al,  fe-qua-tbr'-e-al,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
tguatoriaL  from  Lat.  equator  (genit.  equatoris) 
[EQUATOR],  and  Eug.,  Fr.,  <fec.,  surf,  -a/.] 

A.  As  adjective:  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the 
astronomical,  the  geographical,  or  the  magnetical 
•qua  tor. 

"Excess  of  the  eqitatorial  above  the  polar  radius."— 
Malte  Brun:  Physic.  Geog.  (2d  ed.,  1834),  p.  69. 

B.  As  subst.:    An   astronomical  instrument  de- 
signed to  note  the  course  of  the  stars  as  they  move 
through  the  sky.    A  strong  axis  is  constructed  and 
permanently  fixed  in  a  slanting  position  so  as  to 
point  exactly  to  the  North  Pole  of  the  heavens.    It 
turns  upon  its  axis,  carrying  with  it  a  telescope 
which,  if  it  retained  its  relative  position  to  that  of 
the  revolving  portion  of  the  instrument,  would  en- 
able an  observer  looking  through  it  to  see  no  more 
than  a  single  great  circle  of  the  sky.    It  is  not,  how- 
ever, fixed  to  the  revolving  portion  of  the  instru- 
ment, but  may  be  mored  up  or  down  so  that  with  it 
an  astronomer  can  follow  the  entire  course  of  a 
circumpolar  star  in  its  passage  around  the  sky. 
It  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  not  only  the  course 
of  a  star,  but  the  apparent  rapidity  of  its  move- 
ment.   This  end  is  attained  by  attaching  to  the 
axis  of  the  equatorial  a  racked  wheel  in  which 
works  an  endless  screw  or  worm,  the  whole  put  in 
motion  by  an  apparatus  furnished  with  centrifugal 
balls,  like  those  of  the  governor  of  a  steam-engine, 
and  which  render  the  motion  uniform.    The  tele- 
scopes in  the   equatorials  used  at  well-equipped 
observatories  thus  follow  the  course  of  any  star 
which  an  astronomer  may  wish  to  observe.    He  has 
but  to  bring  the  star  within  the  field  of  telescopic 
vision,  and  machinery  will  keep  it  there  hour  after 
hour  without  any  further  attention  on  his  part. 
(Prof.  Airy :  Popular  Astron.  (6th  ed.) ,  pp.  8  to  12.) 

equatorial- current,  s. 

Hydrol. :  A  current  in  the  ocean  which  crosses  the 
Atlantic  from  Africa  to  Brazil,  having  a  breadth 
varying  from  160  to  450  nautical  miles.  Its  waters 
are  cooler  by  3"  or  4"  than  those  of  the  ocean  under 
the  line.  Its  effect,  therefore,  is  to  diminish  the 
heat  of  the  tropics.  (Lyell:  Principles  of  Geology, 
ch.  vii.) 

equatorial-sector,  *.  An  instrument  of  large 
radius  for  finding  the  difference  in  the  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination  of  two  heavenly  bodies. 

equatorial-telescope,  s.  A  telescope  so  mounted 
as  to  have  a  motion  in  two  planes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other ;  one  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
and  the  other  to  the  equator.  Each  axis  lias  a  grad- 
uated circle,  one  for  measuring  declination  and  the 
other  right  ascension.  Clock-work  is  sometimes 
attached  to  the  instrument  to  give  the  motion  in 
right  ascension,  and  thereby  keep  the  object  con- 
stantly in  the  field  of  the  instrument. 

e-qua-tbr  -I-al-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  equatorial;  -ly.] 
In  a  line  with  the  equator. 

e  -quer-ry,  *e-quer-y,  B.  [Fr.  ecurie;  O.  Fr. 
escune—&.  stable,  from  Low  Lat.  scuria;  O.  H.  Ger. 
xkiura,  scura;  M.  H.  Ger.  schiure  —  a  shed;  Ger. 
achauer.  The  spelling  equerry  is  due  to  a  supposed 
connection  with  Lat.  equus=a  horse.] 

*1.  A  stable. 

2.  An  officer  to  whom  is  committed  the  care  and 
management  of  the  horses  of  nobles  or  princes. 

6 -qu§§,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  horseman,  from  equus  —  o. 
horse.] 

*1.  Roman.  Antiq. :  A  knight ;  one  of  the  order  of 
citizens  known  as  Equites  (q.  v.). 
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2.  Ichthy. :  \  genus  of  Scieenidae,  from  the  West 
Indies  and  the  eastern  parts  of  tropical  America. 
It  contains  Eques  lanceolatus,  the  Belted  Horse- 
man ;  E.punctatus,  the  Spotted  Horseman,  and  other 
species. 

S-quSs  -trl-an,  a.  &  ».  [Latin  equester  (genit. 
equestris) =pertaining  to  horsemen ;  equus=&  horse, 
and  Eng.  suff .  -an.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  horses  or  horsemanship ; 
performed  with  or  on  horses ;  as,  equestrian  exer- 
cises or  performances. 

2.  Mounted  on  horseback. 

"  An  equestrian  lady  appeared  upon  the  plain." — Spec- 
tator, No.  104. 

*3.  Given  to  or  skilled  in  horsemanship. 

"  A  certain  equestrian  order  of  ladies." — Spectator,  No. 
104. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  of  Roman  citizens 
known  as  equites  or  knights.  [EQUITES.] 

"  One  that  had  four  hundred  [sestertia]  might  be  taken 
into  the  equestrian  order." — Kennet:  Antiq.  of  Rome,  pt. 
ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  rider  on  horseback;  specifically, 
one  who  performs  feats  of  horsemanship  in  a  cir- 
cus, &c. 

8-quSs  -trl-an-I^m,  s.  [Eng.  equestrian;  -ism.] 
The  art  or  science  of  horsemanship ;  the  perform- 
ance of  an  equestrian. 

S-qu6s'-trI-5niie,  s.  [A  pseudo-French  form  from 
equestrian  (q.  v.).]  A  female  performer  on  horse- 
back. 

e-qul-,  pref.  [An  Eng.  pref.  formed  from  Latin 
cequus  =  equal.  ]  Used  in  composition  to  express 
equality. 

e-qul-aft'-gled  (gled  as  geld) ,  *se-qui-an-gled, 
a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng.  angled  (q.  v.).]  Having 
equal  angles ;  equiangular, 

"Twelve  {equilateral  and  cequiangled  pentagons." — 
Boyle:  Works,  iii.  634. 

6-quI-aft  -gu-lar,  a.  [Lat.  cequw«=equal ;  angu~ 
lus=au  angle,  and  Eng.,  &c..  sutl.  -ar.l 
Geom.:  Having  equal  angles.    Used— 

(1)  Of  such  figures  as  have  all  their  angles  equal — 
the  square,  the  equilateral  triangle,  rectangles  of 
various  forms. 

(2)  Of  different  geometrical  figures  which  have 
their  respective  angles  equal,  or,  as  it  is  geometric- 
ally worded,  equal  each  to  each. 

S-quI-b&l'-ance,  s.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng.  bal- 
ance (q.  v.).]  Equal  weight  or  balance ;  equilib- 
rium. 

*e-qul-b&l  -anfe,  v.  t.  [EQUIBALANCE,  «.]  To 
counterbalance ;  to  be  of  equal  weight  with  some- 
thing else. 

6-quI-baT-anoed,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
balanced  (q.  v.).]  Counterbalanced;  supported  by 
something  of  an  equal  weight  or  balance ;  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium. 

*S-quI-crur  -al,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng.cruraf 
(q.  v.).]  Having  legs  of  equal  length ;  isosceles. 

"  A  solid  rhombus  being  made  by  the  conversion  of  two 
equicrural  cones." — Browne:  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  iv. 

*S'-quI-crure,  a.  [Lat.  ceg«««=equal,  and  cms 
fgenit.  cruris)  =  &  leg.]  The  same  as  EQUICRURAL 
(q.  v.). 

"  An  'equicrure  triangle  goes  upon  a  certain  proportion 
of  length  and  breadth." — Digby:  On  the  Soul. 

6  -qul-dse,  s.  pi,  [Lat.  equ(us)  =  &  horse,  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff. -idee.] 

1.  ZoOL:  A  family  of  Perissodactyle  Ungulates. 
It  is  of  the  same  value  as  the  old  order  Soliaungula 
— solid-hoofed  animals,  i.  e.,  animals  in  which,  if 
attention  bo  limited  to  the  living  genera,  there  is 
on  each  foot  only  a  single  perfect  toe  in  a  broad 
hoof   without   supplementary   hoofs.      Dentition: 
incisors  3 — 3;  canines  | — }',  premolars  3 — J;  molars 
3—1=40.    The  skin  is  covered  with  hair,  and  the 
neck  has  a  mane.    It  contains  the  horse,  the  ass, 
the  zebra,  and  their  allies.    [EQUUS,  ASINUS.] 

2.  PaltKont. :  The  family  appeared  in  the  Eocene 
with  the  Orohippus,  a  small  animal  about  the  size 
of  a  fox;  it  had  four  toes  on  the  fore  and  three  on 
the  hind  feet.     Anchitherium  and  various  other 
genera  came  in  with  the  Miocene,  all  of  which  have 
three  toes  on  both  the  fore  and  hind  feet.    In  the 
Upper  Miocene  and  the  Pliocene  occurs  the  Hip- 
parion,  still  with  three  toes  but  the  two  lateral 
ones  abortive,  being  too  short  to  reach  the  ground. 
Finally,  in  the  Upper  Pliocene  the  one-toed  Pli- 
ohippus  and  the  modern  Equus  appear  upon  the 
scene.     Prof.    Huxley   believes   that   the   line   of 
ancestry  of  the  modern   horse  ran   through   the 
Anchithnrium    and    the   Hipparion    (Quar.   Jour. 
Geol.  floe.,  xxvi   (1870),  p.  xlix.  to  li.,  &c.),  and  that 
the  facts  now  mentioned  lend  great  support  to  the 
doctrine  of  evolution. 


equilibrium 

6-quI-dIf-fSr-ent,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Bng.  dif- 
ferent (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Having  equal  differences;  arith- 
metically proportional. 

t2.  Crystallog.:  Having  a  different  number  of 
faces  presented  by  the  prism  and  by  each  summit, 
the  numbers  forming  an  arithmetical  progression, 
6,  4,  2. 

equidifferent  series,  s. 

Arith. :  The  same  as  arithmetical  progression ;  an 
arithmetical  series  having  the  difference  between 
the  first  and  second,  the  second  and  the  third,  the 
third  and  the  fourth,  and  so  on,  equal.  Thus,  4,  8, 
12, 16,  and  21, 18, 15, 12  are  equidifferent  series. 

<S-quI-dl8'-tan9e,  «.  [Prefix  equi-,  and  English 
distance  (q.  v.).]  An  equal  distance. 

"The  Antoaci  are  also  opposite,  but  vary  neither  in 
meridian  nor  equidistance  from  the  horizon  respecting 
either  hemisphere." — Sir  T.  Herbertt  Travels,  p.  6. 

6-quI-dIS  -tant,  a.  [Prefix  equi-,  and  English 
distant  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Being  at  the  same  or  equal  dis- 
tances from  some  point  or  place ;  equally  distant. 

"The  fixed  stars  are  not  all  placed  in  the  same  concave 
superficies,  and  equidistant  from  us,  as  they  seem  to  be." 
— Rug:  On  tlie  Creation. 

2.  Geom.:  Applied  to  things  which  are  everywhere 
at  the  same  or  equal  distances  from  each  other. 

e  qul-dls'-tant-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  equidistant;  -ly.] 
At  the  game  or  equal  distances. 

"The  liver,  though  seated  on  the  right  side,  yet  by  the 
subclavian  division,  doth  equidistantly  communicate  its 
activity  unto  either  arm."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  v. 

*6-quI-dl-ur  -nal,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng.  diur- 
nal (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  accompanied  by  equal 
days  and  nights;  a  term  applied  to  the  equinoctial 
line. 

*6  -qul-form,  a.  [Lat.  ceou««=equal,  and/orma 
=  a  form,  shape.]  Having  the  same  form,  shape,  or 
figure. 

*6-quI-form'-!-t?,  s.  [English  equiform;  -ity.] 
Uniform  quality. 

e-qul-lit'-8r-al,  a.  &  ».  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
lateral  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Geom. :  Having  all  the  sides  equal ;  as  a  square. 
"  Circles  or  squares,  or  triangles  equilateral,  which  are 

all  figures  of  equal  lines,  can  differ  but  in  greater  or 
lesser." — Bacon. 

2.  ZoOlogy: 

(1)  Having   its    sides,  broadly  speaking,  equal. 
Used  chiefly  of  the  shells  of  the  Brachiopods. 

(2)  Having  all  the  convolutions  of  the  shell  op 
the  same  plane.    Used  chiefly  of  the  Foraminifera. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  figure  of  equal  sides. 

"The  sepulcher  .  .  .  is  of  four  equilateraJs  raised 
above  eight  yards  high."—  Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  200. 

tequllateral-bivalves,  s.pl. 
ZoOl. :  The  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Brachio- 
pods.   [BRACHIOPODA,  EQUILATERAL,  2  (1).] 

equilateral-Hyperbola,  s. 

Math. :  A  hyperbola  having  the  two  axes  equal  to 
one  another,  the  asymptotes  forming  a  right  angle. 

•S-quI-lI'-brate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cequilibratus,  pa. 
par.  of  cequilibro,  from  oEgitiis=equal,  and  libratut 
=  balanced,  pa.  par.  of  Ji6ro=to  balance,  libra=& 
balance.l  To  balance  exactly ;  to  keep  iu  a  state 
of  equilibrium  or  equipoise. 

e-qul-ll-bra'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  cequilibratus,  pa. 
par.  of  cequilibro.^  The  act  of  keeping  the  balance 
even;  equipoise;  the  state  of  being  evenly  bal- 
anced. 

"  The  exquisite  equilibration  of  all  these  opposite  and 
antagonistic  muscles." — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  ii. 

*e  -qul-ll-bre  (bre  as  bSr),  s.  (Fr.,  from  Lat. 
cequihbre,  neut.  sing,  of  cequilibris— evenly  bal- 
anced.] Equilibrium,  even  balance. 

*S-quI-lIb'-rI-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  cequilibris  =  bal- 
ancing equally.]  Evenly  balanced;  in  a  state  of 
equipoise. 

•e-qul-llb'-rl-ofis  1*,  adv.  [Eng.  equilibrious; 
-ly.\  In  an  evenly  balanced  state ;  in  a  state  of 
equipoise. 

*e-quH'-I-brIst,  «.  [Eng.  equiUbr(ium) ;  suff. 
-ist.  ]  One  who  can  keep  his  balance  in  unnatural 
positions,  as  a  rope  dancer. 

e-qul-llb -rl-tf,  s.  [Lat.  cequilibritas,  from 
cequilibris^  evenly  balanced.]  The  state  of  being 
evenly  balanced ;  equilibration,  equilibrium. 

e-qul-llb'-rl  urn,  'sB-qui-lib-ri-um,  s.  [Lat. 
{equilibrium,  from  (Equilibris=evcnly  balanced ; 
fequus= equal,  and  libro=to  balance;  libra— a  bal- 
ance; Fr.  equilibre;  Ital.  &  Sp.  equilibria.] 
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equilibrium-valve 

J.  (Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:   A  state  of  being  evenly  balanced;  equi- 
poise. 

II.  Figurative -ly : 

1.  A  position  of  duo  or  proper  balance. 

"To  preserve  the  just  equilibrium  of  happiness," — 
Knox:  Essays,  No.  53. 

2.  Kqual  diffusion  or  distribution,  as  of  tempera- 
ture. 

*3.  Equality  of  evidence,  motives,  or  powers  of 
any  kind;  equal  balancing  of  the-  mind  between 
motives  or  reasons,  with  consequent  indecision,  in- 
difference or  doubt. 

"  Wherever  this  happens  there  is  an  end  of  the  doubt 
or  equilibrium."— Sharp;  Works,  vol.  ii.;  A  Doubting  Con. 
science. 

*4.  Just  or  due  relationship  or  proportion. 

"  Health  consists  in  the  equilibrium  between  those  two 
powers,  when  the  fluids  move  so  equally  that  they  don't 
press  upon  the  solids  with  a  greater  force  than  they  can 
bear."—  Arbuthnot. 

III.  Technically: 

1.  Art: 

(1)  The  true  or  just  poise  or  balance  of  a  figure, 
so  tnat  it  may  appear  to  stand  firmly. 

(2)  The  due  balancing  of  objects,  lights,  shadows, 

2.  Mech.:  A  balance  or  equipoise  produced  when 
two  or  a  number  of  forces  act  against  each  other, 
those  on  each  side  being  just  powerful  enough  to 
counteract  each   other.     The    term    equilibrium 
etymologically  points  to  the  equipoise  of  the  two 
arms  of  a  balance,  which  is  as  good  an  illustration 
as  can  be  jjiven  of  what  equilibrium  in  the  mechan- 
ical sense  is.    But  there  are  many  cases  less  simple. 
There  may  be  a  polygon  of  forces,  each  with  its 
separate  action,  but  collectively  producing  equi- 
poise and  a  state  of  rest.    When  the  force  acting  in 
one  direction  upon  a  solid  body  is  that  of  gravity 
drawing  it  downward,  this  force  is  really  applied  at 
the  center  of  gravity,  the  support  of  which  by  an 
equal  or  greater  one  will  constitute  an  equilibrium. 
Toe  tendency  of  the  center  of  gravity  to  occupy  the 
lowest  possible  position  creates  three   kinds    of 
equilibrium  —  stable,   unstable,  and  neutral.     In 
stable  equilibrium  the  body  when  disturbed  tends 
at  once  to  return   to    its    original   position :   in 
unstable  equilibrium  it  tends  when  disturbed  to 
depart  farther  from  the  original  position ;  and  in 
neutral  equilibrium  it  does  neither,  but  simply  re- 
mains in  its  new  position. 

8.  Hydros. :  The  equipoise  of  the  particles  of  a 
liquid,  &c.t  when  they  remain  at  rest.  This  will 
take  place  if  the  surface  be  everywhere  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  resultant  of  forces  which  act  upon  the 
molecules  of  the  liquid,  and  if  every  one  of  these 
molecules  bo  subject  in  every  direction  to  equal  and 
contrary  pressures.  A  solid  body  floating  in  a 
liquid  is  in  equilibrium  when  the  force  of  gravity 
pressing  it  downward  is  exactly  balanced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  liquid  acting  upward.  This  will 
take  placo  if  the  floating  body  displaces  a  volume 
of  liquid  exactly  equaling  the  former  in  weight, 
and  if  the  center  of  gravity  be  in  the  same  vertical 
line  with  that  of  the  body  displaced. 

4.  Heat :  J^Mobile  equilibrium  of  temperature.} 

5.  Politics:  Such  an  equipoise  between  the  differ- 
ent political  powers  in  Europe  or  the  world  as  to 
leave  peace  undisturbed;   but  the  effort  to  pre- 
scribe what  the  relative   power  of   each   nation 
should  be,  and  reduce  that  of  any  one  whose  pre- 
ponderance is  supposed  to  endanger  the  existence 
or  welfare  of  others,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
bloody  wars.    [Balance  of  power,] 

^  (1)  In  equilibrio:  In  a  state  of  equilibrium; 
evenly  balanced  by  reasons  or  proofs  on  either  side. 

"Is  it  in  equilibrio 
If  deities  descend  or  no?" 

Prior:  The  Ladle. 

(2)  Mobile  equilibrium,  of  temperature ; 
Heat.:  Constancy  of  temperature  when  each  of 
two  bodies  radiating  heat  to  the  other   receives 
exactly  as  much  as  it  gives, 
equilibrium-valve, «. 
Steam-engine : 

1.  A  valve  having  a  pressure  nearly  equal  on  both 
sides,  so  as  to  make  it  more  easily  worked  by  nearly 
neutralizing  its  pressure  on  the  seat. 

2.  The  valve  in  the  steam-passage  of  a  Cornish 
engine  for  opening  the  communication  between  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  to  render  the  pres- 
sure equal  on  both  sides  of  the  piston. 

6-auI-mul  -tl-ple,  a.  &».  [Pref.  equi-,  andEng. 
multiple  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  Equimultiple.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Multiplied  by  the  same  number  or 
quantity. 

B.  As  substantive*! 

Arith.  <£  Geom. :  The  products  obtained  by  mul- 
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two  quantities  are  to  each  other  as  the  quantities 
themselves.  Thus,  if  5  and3  be  each  multiplied  by 
5,  the  equimultiples  25  and  15  will  bear  tin-  .-ame 
proportion  to  each  other  as  5  bears  to  3. 

e  -qulne,  *e-quln -al.  a.  [Lat,  rgu?»ux=relat- 
ing  to  horses  ;  equus=&  horse.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  horse  or  horses ;  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a 
horse. 

"Bearing  an  fquinal  shape."— Heyirood:  Hiernr,-li.  of 
Angela  (.1635.1,  p.  175. 

e-qul  -nl-a,  s.  [Lat.  equinus  =  pertaining  to 
horses ;  equus=a  horse.  J 

Med. :  The  disease  produced  in  man  when  he  is 
infected  by  a  glaudered  horse. 

*6-quI-ne$  -es-sa-r?,  n.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eug. 
necessary  (q.  v.).]  Equally  necessary ;  necessary  in 
the  siune  degree. 

g-qul-noc  -tlal    (tlal    as   shal),   *  e-qui-noc- 


equipment 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  equinoxes ;  designating 
an  equal  length  of  day  and  night. 

2.  Happening  at  or  about  the  time  of  tlie  equi- 
noxes ;  pertaining  to  the  time  when  the  sun  enters 
the  equinoctial  points. 

"The  defence  might  be  prolonged  till  the  equinoctial 
rains." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  Pertaining  to  those  regions  or   climates  near 
the  equinoctial  line. 

"In  vain  they  covet  shades  and  Thracia's  galea, 
Pining  with  equinoctial  heat." 

PhlUpt:  Cider,  bk.  ii. 

B.  A»  substantive:    (Properly    the  Equinoctial 
line)  : 

Astron.:  The  celestial  equator,  so  called  because 
when  the  sun  is  on  it  the  days  and  nights  are  of 
equal  length  all  over  the  world. 

equinoctial-colure,  s. 

Astron. :  The  meridian  passing  through  the  equi- 
noctial points.  [COLUHE.] 

equinoctial-dial,  s.  A  dial  whose  plane  lies 
parallel  to  the  equinoctial. 

tequinoctlal-flowers,  s.  pi. 
Hot.:   Flowers   which    open   at   a    stated   hour. 
[FLORAL-CLOCK.] 

equinoctial  -  points,  s.  pi.  The  two  points 
wherein  the  equator  and  ecliptic  intersect  each 
other;  the  one,  called  the  vernal  point  or  equinox, 
being  in  the  first  point  of  Aries:  the  other,  the 
autumnal  point  or  equinox,  in  the  first  point  of 
Libra.  [PRECESSION  OF  THE  EQUINOXES.] 

equinoctial-time,  s.  Time  reckoned  from  a 
fixed  instant  common  to  all  the  world. 

e-qul-noc  -tial-lf  (tial  as  shal),  *se-qui-noc- 
tial-ly,  adv.  [English  equinoctial;  -ly.]  In  the 
direction  of  the  equinoctial. 

"The  flame  twists  trquinoetially  from  the  left  hand  to 
the  right." — Browne:  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  iv. 

6-qui  n8x,  s.  [Lat.  cequinoctium,  from  &quus= 
equal,  and  nox= night;  Fr.  e.quinoxe;  Ger.  cequi- 
noktium;  Sp.  equinoccio;  Port,  equinoxio ;  It'll. 
equinozio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  /.//.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Since  the  vernal  equinox,  the  Ban, 
In  Aries  twelve  degrees  or  more  had  run." 

Vryden :  Cook  and  Fox,  447,  448. 


2.  Figuratirely : 

(1)  The  equinoctial  wind. 


Nor  more  than  usual  equinoxf «  blew." 

Drfden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  604. 

*(2)  Equality,  even  measure. 

"  Do  but  see  his  vice  ; 
'Tis  to  his  virtues  a  just  equinox, 
The  one  us  long  as  th'  other." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  3. 

II.  Astron.,  die. :  The  moment  at  which  the  sun.  in 
passing  the  equator,  renders  the  days  and  nights 
equal  in  length  through  the  world,  except  in  as  far 
as  this  equality  is  modified  by  the  effect  of  refrac- 
tion at  tne  apparent  time  of  the  luminary's  rising 
and  setting.  There  are  two  equinoxes,  the  vernal, 
on  or  about  Ma.rch  20,  when  the  sun  seems  to  cross 
the  equator  going  northward,  and  the  autumnal,  on 
or  about  September  23,  when  he  recrosses  it  toward 
the  south.  At  the  former  date  he  is  at  the  first  point 
of  Aries,  at  the  latter  at  the  first  of  Libra. 

"  But,  before  the  equinox,  disease  began  to  make  fearful 
havoc  in  the  little  community." — Macaultty:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  zxiv. 

1[  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes:  [PRECESSION.] 


6-quI-nox '-I-al,  a.    [EQUINOCTIAL.] 
*e-qul-nu  -mer-ant,  «.  [Lat.  o?gu«s=equal.  and 
numeratis,  pr.  par.  of  »umcni  =  to  number.]    Hav- 
ing the  same  number;  consisting  of  the  same  num- 
ber. 

"  This  talent  of  gold,  though  not  equinumerant,  noryet 
equiponderant,  as  to  any  other;  yet  was  equivalent  to 
some  correspondent  talent  in  brass." — Arbuthnot:  On 
Coins. 

e-qulp  ,  r.  /.  [Fr.  fguipcr;  O.  Fr.  esquiper,  from 
leal.  sfcjpa=to  arrange,  set  in  order.]  [SHAPE. 
SHIP.] 

1.  To  furnish,  to  accouter,  to  dress  out. 

"  Equipped  from  top  to  toe." — Coicper:  John  Gilpin. 

2.  Specif. :   To  furnish   with    arms   for   military 
service;    to   supply   with    military  apparatus;   to 
arm. 

3.  To  fit  out  for  sea,  as  a  ship  ;  to  furnish  with  all 
munitions,  stores,  &c..  necessary  for  a  voyage. 

"He  soon  equips  the  ship,  supplies  the  sails, 
And  gives  the  word  to  launch." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  z. 

4.  To  prepare  for  any  particular  service  or  duty. 
physical  or  mental ;  to  supply  or  furnish  with  the 
necessary  qualifications;  to  qualify. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  equip  and  to  fit, 
see  FIT. 

equipage  (ek  -kwlp-lg),  s.  [Fr.,  from  fquiper= 
to  equip. J 

*1.  Those  things  with  which  a  person  is  equipped  ; 
accouterments,  dress,  outfit. 

"  He  never  saw  BO  many  complete  gentlemen  in  his  life, 
for  the  number,  and  in  a  neater  equipage." — Home.ll:  Let- 
ters, bk.  i.,  §  vi.,  let.  21. 

*2.  Specif.:  The  furniture  or  outfit  of  a  soldier; 
arms,  accouterments,  &c. 

"  His  arms,  his  equipage,  are  shown, 
His  horse's  virtues,  and  his  own." 

Butler:  Hudioras,  pt.  i.,  c.  i. 

*3.  The  general  furniture  or  outfit  of  a  body  of 
troops,  including  baggage,  provisions,  arms,  <fcc. 

*4.  The  outfit,  furniture,  or  equipment  of  a  ship 
for  a  voyage. 

5.  Retinue,  attendance,  train  of   dependents  or 
followers. 

"  Our  palaces,  our  ladies,  and  our  pomp 
Of  equipage,  our  gardens,  and  our  sports." 

Covptr:  Task,  i.  643,  644. 

6.  A  carriage  with  attendants. 

"Several  aristocratical   equipages    had  been    attacked 
even  in  Hyde  Park." — Xacaului/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ixii. 
*7.  Equality. 

"  When  loe  (O  Fate)  his  work,  not  seeming  fit 
To  walk  in  equipage  with  better  wit 
Ie  kept  from  light." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  i.,  8.  2. 

equipaged  (ek  kwlp-lged),  n.  [English  equip- 
aff(e) ,'  -ed.]  Accoutered,  furnished,  fitted  out  or 
provided  with  an  equipage. 

"Well  dressed,  well  bred, 
Well  eqntpaged,  is  ticket  good  enough 
To  pass  UB  readily  through  every  door." 

Cotcper:  Task,  iii.  97-9. 

•S-quip  -a-ra-ble,  <>•  [Lat.  cequus=eaual,  and 
paro=to  prepare,  to  arrange.]  Comparable. 

*e-quip  a-rate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cequus=e<iua\,  and 
paratus,  pa.  par.  of  paro=to  prepare,  to  arrange.] 
To  compare. 

*e  qul-ped '-al.  a.  [Lat.  cegu«s=equal,  and  pes 
(genit.  pedis)  =  &  foot.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  equal  feet;  used  of  the 
two  equal  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle. 

2.  Zool.:  Having  the  pairs  of  feet  equal. 

*e  qul  pen'-den-cjf,  ».  [Lat.  <eguus=equal,  and 
jtendens—ur.  par.  of  jtendeo=to  hang.]  The  actor 
state  of  hanging  in  equipoise,  or  of  not  being 
inclined  either  way. 

*fi-qul-pen  -dent,  a.  [Lat.  cequits= equal,  and 
pe Mf/eiw=hanging.l  Evenly  balanced ;  in  a  state  of 
equipoise,  or  equilibrium. 

*e-qul-pen  -sate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cEguiM=equal,  and 
pensatus,  i>u.  par.  of  penso=to  weigh.]  To  weigh 
equally  ;  to  esteem  alike. 

e-qulp  -ment,  s.    [Vr.fquipement.} 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  equipping  or  fitting  out,  as  for  an 
expedition. 

2.  That  which  is  used  in  equipments ;  accouter- 
ments, equipage,  military  or  naval  outfit. 

"  But  what  brings  thee,  thus  armed  and  dight 
In  the  equipments  of  a  knight1?" 

.     Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  iii. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.:  The  outfit  of  a  soldier,  consisting  of  all 
necessaries  for  officers  or  soldiers,  as  horses,  horse- 
appointments,  baggage,  accouterments,  arms,  <&c. 

2.  Rail.Engin.:  The  necessary  apparatus  or  plant 
of  a  railway,  as  cars,  engines,  ic. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,     th^re;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     sfin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     JB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


equipoise 

6  -qul-ptfise,  .s.    [Prof,  equi-,  and  English  poise 

(Q.T.)  .] 

1.  A  state  of  equality  of  weight  or  force;  a  state 
of  being- evenly  balanced;  equilibrium. 

•'The  recollect  ion  of  them  may  not  unnaturally  disturb 
the  equipoifip  even  of  a  fair  and  sedate  mind."—  Macaittuu: 
Hist.  £>iy.,ch.  ixiv. 

2.  That  which  acts  as  a  counterpoise  or  balance. 
"TliBtqufpoisf  to  the  clergy  being  removed."— Buckle.- 


3,  *e  qul- 
Lat.  a'qui- 

pollens,  from  oequus= equal,  and  Low  Lnt.polli'nfiti 
^powrr,  from  Lat.  pollens,  pr.  par.  of  polleo=to  bo 
able;  Sp.  equipollent- i<t.} 

1.  Ord.  L<ing. ;  Equality  of  force  or  power. 

2.  Logic:    An  equivalence  between  two  or  more 
propositions. 

*e-qul-p6l  -lent,  a.  [Fr.  Equipollent,  from  Lat. 
cequipollens;  Sp.  equfpolente ;  Ital.equipoltente.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  equal  force  or  power; 
I'quivalont. 

'2.  Loyic:  Equivalent  in  signification,  force,  or 
reach. 

*e-qul-pol  -lent-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  equipollent ;  -ly.] 
With  equal  force,  power,  or  weight. 

*e-qul-p6n -der-aii9e,  *-equI-p8n  -d§r-9,n-$^, 
s,  [Fr.  fqtiiponde  ranee,  from  Lat.  ceguus=equal, 
ana  pondrrnns,  pr.  par.  of  pondero=to  weigh;  pon- 
dus  (genit.  ponderis)  =  a  weight.]  Equality  of 
weight;  equipoise. 

e-qul  pon  -der-ant,  a.  [FT.  equiponderant,  from 
Lat.  aequtts= equal,  and  ponderans,  pr.  par.  of  pon- 
dero.l 

1.  Of  the  same  or  equal  weight. 

"Two  equally  capacious  and  equiponderant  phials." — 

2.  Of  equal  weight,  force,  or  influence. 

"  Having  accurately  weighed  the  reasons,  I  find  them  so 
nearly  equiponderant,'1 — RaiHbler,  No.  X 

3.  Evenly  balanced ;  in  a  state  of  equipoise. 

.      "If  the  needle  be  not  exactly  equiponderant  that  end 
which  is  thought  too  light,  if  touched,  becometh  even."— 


5n'-der-ate,  a.  [Lat.  cequus  =  equal, 
and  ponderatus,  pa.  par.  of  pondero  =•  to  weigh ; 
pondus  (genit.  pondius)  =  a  weight.J  Of  the  same 
or  equal  weight. 

e-qul-p8n  -dSr-ate,  r.  i.  &  t.    [EQUIPONDERATE, 

a.] 

A.  Intrant*.:  To  be  of  the  same  or  equal  weight 
with  something  else. 

"The  heaviness  of  any  weight  doth  increase  propor- 
tionably  to  its  distance  from  the  center;  thus  one  pound 
A  at  I>,  will  equiponderate  unto  two  pounds  at  B,  if  the 
distance  A  Die  double  unto  AH." — Wilkins:  Mat.  Magick. 

B.  Trans.:  To   balance    exactly;  to  counterbal- 
ance ;  to  weigh  the  same  as. 

*e-qul-p5n  -dSr-ofis,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eug. 
ponderous  (q.  v.).J  Of  the  same  or  equal  weight; 
equiponderant. 


*e  qul-rad  -Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  English 
radical  (q.  v.).]  Equally  radical.  (S.T.Coleridge.) 

*e-qul-r6'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  <£-?«ws=equal,  and  rota 
=a  wheel.]  Having  wheels  of  the  same  size  or  di- 
ameter; having  equal  rotation. 

e-qul-se-ta -96-88,  *.  pi.  [Latin  equiset(um), 
(q.  \.),  and  Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

1.  Bot.:  Horsetails.  An  order  of  Acrogens,  alli- 
ance Muscales,  but  with  many  unique  characters 
of  its  own.  It  consists  of  leafless,  branched  plants, 
with  a  striated,  fistular,  fluted  stem,  in  tho  cuticle 
of  which  silex  is  secreted.  Articulations  separable, 
and  surrounded  by  a  membranous,  toothed  sheath. 
Spiral  vessels  very  small,  butabundantspore-cases, 
opening  inward  by  a  longitudinal  slit  attached  to 
the  lower  face  of  peltate  scales  collected  into  termi- 
nal cones.  Spores  consisting  of  oval  grains, 
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equisetic-acid,  s.    [AroxiTir-.vriD.] 

e  qul-set  -I -form,  a.  [Lat.  equisetum,  aud/oraia 
=  form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  Having  tho  form  of  an  equisetum. 

e-quls-e  tl -teg,  s.    [Lat.  equiiet(um) ;  -ites.] 

Palceobot. :  A  fossil  plant  akin  to  Equisetum,  found 
in  tho  Permian  and  TriaHic  rocks. 

e-qul-se  -tum,  s.    [Lat.  equisetum,  from  equi= 
of  a  horse,  and  ««i'o=a  stiff  hair;  a  bristle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  and  only  one 
of  tho  order  Equisetacea?  (q.v.).  (I)  Equisetum  ar- 
vr list's,  the  Corn; 
(2)  E.  pratense,  the 
Blunt -topped;  (3) 
E.  maximum,  the 
Greatest;  (4)  E. 
sy Ivaticum,  the 
Branched  Wood; 
(5)  E.  palustre,  the 
Marsh ;  (6)  E.  limo- 
x  n  in,  the  Great 
Water;  (7)  E.  hye- 
HKilf.  the  Rough; 
(8)  E.  variegatum. 


Equisetum. 

1.  Barren  Frond.  2.  Fertile  Frond. 

S.  Scale  of  Catkin,  with 

Sporanges. 


2,  7,  and  8  are  less 

common   than    the 

rest.  E.  giganteum, 

discovered  in  South 

America    by   Hum- 

boldt  and    Bon- 

pland,  is  about  five 

feet  high,  the  stem 

being  an  inch  thick. 

Various  equiseta  are  used  for  polishing  furniture 

and  household  utensils,  for  which  the  silex  in  their 

cuticle   renders    them   well    adapted.     Medically 

viewed,  they  are  said  to  be  slightly  astringent  and 

stimulating. 

e-qul  s&"-nan9e,s.  [Fr.  fqutsonnance.  from  Lat. 
<Egu«8=equal,  and  sonans,  pr.  par.  of  so?io=to 
sound.] 

Mus. :  The  name  given  to  tho  consonance  of  the 
unison  and  octave. 

*e  qul  -s6-nant,  a,  [Lat.  cegui<s=equal ;  sonans 
=sounding.J 

M  us. :  Sounding  equally,  or  in  unison  or  octave. 

equit-a-ble  (eqult  as  ek  -kwlt),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
f  quite = equity  (q.  v.).] 

1.  According  to  equity  or  justice ;  marked  by  a 
due  consideration  of  what  is  just  and  fair  to  all; 
fair,  just. 

"  No  two  of  these  rural  protors  had  exactly  the  same 
notion  of  what  was  equitable."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng..  ch. 
xxii. 


,^,  . 

.?'  f  alr'  lml>artla1'  unprejudiced,  unbiased. 
»         equitable  men  may  judge  whether  the  king   did 
!V?t,Elu"'  sentence    against   himself."—  Ludlow:  Memoirs, 


, 


jurisdiction  of  a  court. 

If  For  the  difference  between  equitable  and  fair, 
see  FAIR. 

equitable-estate,  s. 

Law.:  An  equitable  estate  is  properly  one  for 
which  a  court  of  equity  affords  the  only  remedy :  as 
the  benefit  of  a  trust  which  is  not  converted  into  a 
legal  estate  by  the  statute  of  uses.  It  is  one  of  the 
three  kinds  of  property  in  lands  and  tenements, 
the  others  being  legal  property  and  customary  prop 
erty. 

equit-a-ble-ness  (equit  as  ek'-kwlt),  subst. 
[Eng.  equitable;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  equit- 
able, just,  fair,  or  impartial. 

"  Demonstrating  both  the  equitableneas  and  practicable- 
ness  of  the  thing." — Locke. 

equit-a-bly   (equit  as   gk-kwlt),  adv.    [Eug. 

r,,..  ,'/~  ), /I.^    .       I-.   T        T_ ?i_l_l_ 

: ;  accord- 


world,  most  abundant  in  the  north  temperate 
zone.  Known  species,  twenty-five.  [EQCISETUM.] 
2.  Palceont.:  The  Equisetaceee  have  been  found 
from  the  Devonian  strata  upward.  The  Oalamites 
of  the  Coal  Measures  were  probably  of  this  order. 
[CALAMITE.] 

e-quI-ScS-ta  -9c3-ous,a.  [Mod.  Lat.ecjuisei'ace(cE) 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -OTM.] 

lot.  :  xicjlonging  to  or  suggesting  the  order  Equi- 
setaco»  (q.  v.). 


....  "[ore  Justly,  and  perhaps  more  equitably."—  Goldsmith: 
'  '  pm  Folitical  Frugality. 

eqult-anHfy*  (eqult  as  ek-kwlt),s.  [Lat.  equit- 
ans=riding,  pr.  par.  of  equito=to  ride  ;  eques  (genit. 
equitis)  =  n  horseman.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Horsemanship. 

'^'  Bot-  (of  leaves')  :  Equitant  state. 

e-qul-tan-£en  -tial  (tlal  as  shal)  ,  a.  [Prefix 
«9«i-=equal,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  tangential.] 

Qeom.  (of  a,  curve)  :  Having  the  tangent  equal  to 
a  constant  line. 


equity 

equi-ta  -tlon  (equi  as  ek  kwi), «.  [Lat.  equita- 
tio,  trom ^t'liuito—to  ride:  equus=a  horse;  ¥t.  equi- 
tation ;  Sp.  eqnitacion  ;  Ital.equitazione.]  The  act 
or  art  of  riding;  horsemanship;  a  ride  on  horse- 
back. 

"  I  have  lately  made  a  few  rural  equitations  to  visit  some 
seats,  gardens,  Ac." — Nichols:  lllus.  of  Lit.  History,  iv.  497. 

*e  qul-tem  p6-ra  -ne-ous,  a.  [Formed  with 
pref.  equi-  on  analogy  of  contemporaneous  (q.  v.).] 
Contemporaneous. 

equites  (pron.  ek  -kwl-tes),  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of 
eques=n  knight.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  In  tho  earlier  ages  the  term  was 
employed  in  a  military  sense  to  denote  the  cavalry 
of  the  army,  and  we  are  told  by  Liyy  that  they  were 
established  by  Romulus,  who  levied  one  hundred 
cavalry  in  each  of  the  three  original  tribes,  ten  from 
each  Curia.  These  were  divided  into  ten  squadrons 
(turmce)  of  thirty  men  each,  each  turma  being  sub- 
divided into  three  decurice  of  ten  men  each,  at  the 
head  of  each  decuria  being  a  decurio.  They  were 
from  the  first  selected  from  the  wealthiest  of  the 


e-qul-set  -Ic,  a.    [Latin  equiset(um),  and  Eng      a  constant  line. 
&c.,  suff.  -ic.]  eqult-ant  (eqult  asek-kwlt),  a.   [EQUITANCV.] 


.      . 

from  EQufsetume(oavn)ng  tO'  existing  in'  or  deriTe:1 
m  W-T-J- 


Bot.  .(of  leaves  <fc.)  :  Completely  overlapping  each 
other  in  a  parallel  direction  without  any  involution. 


which  liad  previously  been  the  distinctive  privileg- 
of  the  Senators,  being  transferred  to  them.  Each 
eques  had  to  possess  a  fortune  of  400,000  sesterces. 
They  wore  a^tunic  with  a  narrow  stripe  of  purple, 
and  a  gold  ring,  were  allowed  a  sum  of  money  to 
buy  a  horse,  and  also  a  small  sum  for  its  keep,  and 
had  particular  seats  in  the  theaters  and  circus. 

equity  (pron.  gk -kwlt-?),  »e-qui-tee,  *e-quy- 
tee,  8.  [Fr.  equite,  from  Lat.  cequitas.trom  mquus 
=  equal;  Sp. equidad ;  Port. equidade ;  Ital.  i-quitn.l 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Justice,  right,  fairness,  impartiality. 

"So  that  he  kept  his  libertee 
To  do  justice  and  equitee." 

Bower.-  C.  A.,  vli. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

3.  An  equitable  claim. 

"I  consider  the  wife's  equity  to  be  too  well  settled  to  be 
shaken." — Kent. 

II.  Laic:  The  word  equity  in  legal  works  is  used 
in  three  distinct  senses,  which  are  often  confounded. 

1.  In  the  broadest  sense :  The  principal  of  doing  to 
others  as  we  should  wish  others  in  similar  circum- 
stances to  do  to  us ;  the  Christian  or  golden  rule. 

2.  In  a  more  restricted  sense:  A  modification  of 
strict  law ;  the  administration  of  law  not  according 
to  its  strict  letter,  but  in  a  reasonable  or  benignant 
spirit.     This  is   called,  by  Aristotle   and   others, 
Moral  equity. 

3.  In  a  yet  more  restricted  sense :  The  substantial 
justice  wliich  formerly  a  Court  of  Chancery,  now 
the  Chancery  side  of  a  common  law  court,  is  ap- 
pointed to  administer.    Common  Law  may  take  up 
one  fragment  of  a  subject,  everything  else  being 
irrelevant  except  the  specific  point  raised  between 
plaintiff  and  defendant;  the  Chancery  side  can  take 
up  a  subject  in  all  its  breadth,  summon  others  than 
those  two  to  appear  for  their  rights,  and  attempt  to 

§ive  an  equitable  decision  on  all  conflicting  claims, 
uties,  and  interests.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  Chancery  side  of  the  court  follows  its  prece- 
dents as  much  as  tho  common  law  side  does,  so  that 
a  decision  is  not  left  to  the  judges'  instinctive  feel- 
ing as  to  what  should  be  done  in  each  particular 
case.  This  third  kind  of  equity  has  been  called 
Municipal  equity. 

American  courts  of  equity  are,  in  some  instances, 
distinct  from  those  of  law ;  in  others,  the  same 
tribunals  exercise  the  jurisdiction  both  of  courts  of 
law  and  equity. 

H  For  the  difference  between  equity  and  justice, 
see  JUSTICE. 

If  (1)  Equity  of  a  statute:  The  construction  or 
interpretation  of  a  statute  in  accordance  with  its 
reason  and  spirit,  and  not  according  to  the  mere 
letter. 

(2)  Equity  of  redemption:  The  advantage  allowed 
to  a  mortgagor  of  a  reasonable  time  within  which 
to  redeem  his  estate,  when  mortgaged  for  a  less  sum 
than  it  is  worth.  As  soon  as  the  estate  is  created, 
the  mortgagee  may  immediately  enter  on  the  lands ; 
but  is  liable  to  be  dispossessed  upon  performance  of 
the  condition  by  payment  of  the  mortgage-money 
at  the  day  limited.  And  therefore  tho  usual  way  is 
to  agree  that  the  mortgagor  shall  hold  the  land  till 
the  day  assigned  for  payment ;  when,  in  case  of 
failure,  whereby  the  estate  becomes  absolute,  the 
mortgagee  may  enter  upon  it  and  take  possession, 
without  any  possibility  at  law  of  being  afterward! 
evicted  by  the  mortgagor,  to  whom  the  land  is  now 
forever  dead.  But  here  the  courts  of  equity  inter- 
pose ;  and  though  a  mortgage  be  forfeited,  and  tho 
estate  thus  absolutely  vested  in  the  mortgagee,  yet 
they  consider  the  real  value  of  the  tenements  com- 
pared with  the  sum  borrowed.  And,  if  the  estate 
be  of  greater  value  than  the  sum  lent,  they  will 
allow  the  mortgagor,  at  any  time  within  twenty 


an        art.:tiC*>    51>     Ch°xU8>     5hln>    bencll;     B°-    *em:     tllln'    »hls:     sln-     a«: 
clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -Non,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious      -sious  = 


Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t. 
shus.     -ble,    -die,    <fec.  =  bel,     del. 


equity  -  draughtsman 
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era 


e-quiV-6-ca -tion,    s.     [Low  Lat 


All  words  being  arbitrary  signs,  are  ambiguous  :md 


and  account  for  the  rents  and  profits  received,  on    and  form. 


voj;  (.geuiL.  vuci«)  =  a  voice,  a  word.]     The  quality  or  ence8  for  material."— Baxter  'in  Trench's  Gtonxiru.  pp  71, 

equity-draughtsman,  «.  state   of   being    equivocal ;    equivocalness,    ambi-  72. 

Law:  An    attorney     who   draws    pleadings     in  guity.  2.  Prevarication,  quibbling,  evasion, 

equity.  g-qulv  -6-cal,  a.  &   s.    [Lat.    <xquivoc(us) ,  and  ..We  must  »Peak  by  the  card,  or  .^u/vocotiou  will  undo 

equity -Judge,  s.  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al;  Lat.    ce9«tw=oqual,    and   vox  as,-—shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Law:  Ajudgewho  tries  equity  cases:  the  judge  (genit.   t>ocis)  =  a    voice,  a  word;  Span,  and  Port.  0-ca-t8r  «    TEne  i-ouivocat(e ) ;  -or  ]  One 

of  a  chancery  court.  equivoco;  Ital.  equivocal* ;  Fr.  equivoque.]  wE0a^uivocate, '  I ;  one  whc "fxpress^  himself  in  am- 


,.  iuD=^™-   ---------------  =.-^  i,-                                „     „     „ 

of  equal  worth  ;  equality  of  worth,  signification,  or  guided  by  equivocal  terms."-Stc<rt. 

force.  *2.  Uncertain,  unsatisfactory.                                          *e-aulv  -6-ca-t8r-f      a.      [Eng.    equivocate); 

"  To  show  the  cqulvalancc  of  these  three  definitions."—  ..How  equivocal  a  test  this  kind  of  popular  opinion          »  ?  nf  thn  iiatiirp  rrf  or  containing  equivocation. 

Everett-  The  C.  O.  S.  Systemof  Vnits  (1875),  ch.  iii.,  p.  12.  forms  of  the  merit  that  obtained  it.  '-Burke.  Letter  to  a     -orj/.J     (. 


•2.  An  equivalent  amount. 

"I  fear  you  will  not  find  an  equivalence  of  amusement." 
—Goldsmith:  To  Btv.  B.  Goldsmith. 

equivalence  of  force. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  equality  of  forces  differing  from 
each  other  in  character,  but  any  one  of  which  may 
be  transformed  into  any  other  one. 

*e  qulv  -a-lenge,  v.  t.  [EQIHVALENCE,  «.]  To  be 
eoual  or  equivalent  to ;  to  counterbalance.  m«M*,»ii,  «**.••..  £."•— ~ — > => . — 

••  Whether  the  transKression  of  Eve  seducing  did  not    equivocal  shapes,  and  as  they  counterfeit  some  real  sub- 
Mceed  Adam  seduced  or  whether  the  resistibifity  of  his    stance  in  that  invisible  fabric."— Sir  T.  Browne:  Keligio 
i  did  not  equivalence  the  facility  of  her  seduction,     Medici. 


Noble  Lord.  *e  -qul-v6que  (que  as  kl,  *e  -qul-voke,  «.    [Fr. 

•3.  Uncertain  ;  doubtful  ;  out  of  the  usual  course,    equivoque,  from  Lat.  cequivocus.  ] 
Liable  or  open  to  doubt  or  suspicion;  suspi-       1.  An  ambiguous  term  ;  an  equivocal. 


^ious.  2.  Equivocation,    prevarication,    evasion,    quib- 

*5.  Equivocating.  bling. 

"What   an    equivocal    companion    is  this." — Shakesp.:        *g-quIV-5r-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  equu8=a  horse;   voro 
All's  Wei,  v.  3.  _to  devour,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]    Feeding  upon 

•6.  Apparently  but  not  m  reality  the  same.  ti      horsenesh: 

"The  visible  world  is  but  a  picture  of  the  invisible,  .,,,1^0,- a 

wherein,   as  in  a  portrait,  things  are  not  truly  but  in        g-quu  -le-US,     8.      [Latin    equuleus,    eculeus-a 

,  ....,     young  horse.  a  Colt,  dimin.  of  equus=&  horse.] 

Astron. :   One  of   the  twenty    ancient  Northern 
constellations.    It  was  founded  by  Ptolemy.    It  is 


wT8"halT're"f:er'w''Bc"hoolmenr"-Jj"rotc"ne.:  Vulgar  Errors,  B    As  mbtt.:  A  word  or  term  of  doubtful  mean-  surrounded    by  Pegasus,   Vulpecula,  Aquila,  and 

bk.  i.,  ch.  1.  ing ;  a  word  admitting  or  capable  of  a  twofold  in-  Capricornus. 

S-quIv  -a-len-jy1, «.    [EQUIVALENCE.]  terpretation.  equuleus  pictorls    (=the    painter's    horse    or 

^^^WS^S^SK^SSiS.^  ju^e&dr^^^yl^^-^rzi:^^^  »•&&..  One ot  ^cam^w^-STu  ^P^ 

become  haMu *  by  *™v«l?nc,  and  moral  value/'-Bi.Aop  P-  168.  Southern  constellations.    It  is  situated  close  to  the 

Taylor.-  On  Repentance,  ch.  iv.,  g  8.  equivocal  cliord,  ».  principal  star  of  Argo. 

2.  Chem.:  The  quality  in  elements  of  combining  Mus.:  A  name  given  to  a  combination  of  sounds 


g -auus    s.    [Lat.] 

w      H***40,    °'       l*-"v  j 


•with  or  displacing  one  another  in  certain  definite    which  are  common 


enus  of  ungulates,  the  typical  one 


II.  Technically: 

+1.  Geom.:  Applied   to   magnitudes   or   surfaces 
which  have  equal  areas  or  dimensions. 

2.  GeoL  (of  strata  in  different  places):  Torre-  ™r  ° 
spending  In  position,  and,  within  certain  limits,  m  I10£- 
age. 

B.  As  substantive : 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Anything  which  is  equal  in  value,  power,  force, 
or  weight  with  something  else. 


-er,  affix. 

•2.  By  equivocal  or  uncertain  birth  or  generation.  ^  ^  English  affix  corresponding  to  thn  French 

''No  insect  or  animal  did  ever  proceed  equivocally  from  ,eur  aad  Lat. -or,  and  used   for   forming  nouns  of 

putrefaction,  unless  in  miraculous  coses,  an  in  Egypt  by  agency    [-OR.]     It  is  used  for  persons  or  things  of 

the  divine  judgments."— Bentley.  any  gender,  but  was  originally  masculine,  the  cor- 

*3.  In  appearance  only,  and  not  in  reality.  responding  feminine  form  being  -ster,  -stre,  which 

Which  [courage  and  constancy]  he  that  wanteth  is  no  nas  also  lost  its  feminine  force.    As  a  rule  words  in 


"  In  the  DOBsesaion  of  some  good  that  is  more  than  an    other  than  equivocally  a  gentleman  a»  an  image  or  car-    .or  are  of  Latin  origin,  those  in  -«r  of  English  ori- 

eauivalcnt? '—  Couaa  •  On  the  Passions,  disc,  iii.,  §  2.  case  is  a  man."— Barroic:  Sermon  on  Industry  in  our  sen-    g^   but  there  is  a  tendency  to   drop   the   former 

i    i     nwl  «f  omiAl  mnaninir  force  or  import.  eral  Callings.                                                                          termination  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

2.  A  word  of  equal  meaning,  to  g-quIV-6-cal-ness,  s.    [Eng.  equivocal;  -new..]       2.  An  affix  denoting  an  inhabitant,  native  of  or 

II.  Technically:  .m.-_.,.,i;. „..,»<,„*  K«i«<,  »n,,i™,-,il  •  nmhiimitv.    dweller  in  a  dace ;  as,  a  New  Yorker=one  who  lives 

1. 

2. 

at  thej 
of  d' 


e-qulv'-o-cal-ness,  «.  [Eng.  equivocal;  --ness.]  2.  An  affix  denoting  an  inhabitant, 
he  quality  or  state  of  being  equivocal ;  ambiguity,  dweller  in  a  place ;  as,  a  N  ew  \orker= 
,.,ulf,,i,  in  or  is  a  native  of  New  lork. 


the  scale  of  rocks,  and  containing  tossus  e    par-  of , 

same  kind  if  deposited  under  similar  circumstances.    fu].  sputter. 

Thus  the  Bath  OOlite  is  the  equivalent  of  thetaen        "Which  verily   was  true,  but  no  less  ambiguous  and 

building  stone.  equirocant."-P.  Holland:  Ammiania,  p.  224.  3r.     [See  def.J 

S-auIV-a-le'nt-ly'    adv.    [Eng.  equivalent;  -(».]       g-qulv -6-cate,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Low  Lat.  atquivoco.       Her.:   A    frequent    abbreviation    of    the   word 

Tn  an  eonivalent  manner;  in  a  manner  equal  in    from  Lat.  cEgu«s=equal,  and lt>oco=to  call ;  irench  ermine. 

vllue  power  or  degree  with  something  else.  equivoquer;  Sp.  equivocar;  Ital.  equivocare.]  Er    (   ron.   ur).      [An    abbreviation   of   Erbium 

...      .__r  A    Intrans.:  To  name  two  things  by  one  word;  to  (q.  v.j.J  .  _  .. 

use  words  or  terms  in  an  equivocating,  ambiguous,        Chem.:  The  symbol  for  the  earth-metal  hrhium, 

or  doubtful  manner;  to  make  use  of  expressions  the  symbols  Eb  and  E  are  also  used, 
admitting  of  a  twofold  interpretation ;  to  prevar-       ,gr  a(jt,     [EEE  ] 

(q^To^onVpar™-  ***'  ™*  *"*  "       '    ^^enTrt^and  Rector,  wer.  not  ashamed  to  avow        er  'a,   »r-a,   ,     [Lat    Cera     prop^—rs, 

VU-'v-J    *_  r  _'       ^     _  ,         j    4l__4  *u«,,  K«^  ..,.„,,.,„.,,/,-,/•• — vrifiniiiau:  Hint.   Ena..  ch.  frnm  rp*:=brass.  money  ;  Ital.  at  »p.  em,  r  r.  f  re,] 


"Insufficient  am  I 
His  grace  to  magnify, 
And  laude  equivalent^." 

Skelton:  Poems,  p.  8S. 


r.?i. •s.-st  spr^r-r J-JT jrtf*»irs,.*&*r ?i~«  ™*r s.ft 


eradiate 


1687 


erdfolc 


2.  A  succession  or  period  of  yeva  comprehended 
between  two  fixed  points. 

"New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise." 
Byron:  English  Bards  and  &<-otch  Rfrinr-  cs. 

If  For  the  difference  between  era  and  tim*1,  sco 
TIME.  [EPOCH.] 

*e-ra  -dl-ate,  v.  i .  [Pref.  e  —  ex  =  out,  and  Eng. 
radiate  (q.  v.).]  To  radiate  out;  to  proceed  or 
shoot  out,  as  rays  of  light. 

*e-ra-<U-a  -tion,  a.  [Pret.  e=«r=outt  and  Eng. 
radiation  (q.  v.)."l  Emission  or  radiation,  as  of 
rays  of  light;  emanation. 

e-rad  '-Ic-a-ble,  a.  [Latin  e  —  ex  =  out,  away, 
radix  (genit.  radicis)  —  &  root,  and  Eng.  suff.  -o6Ie.] 
[ERADICATE.]  That  may  or  can  be  eradicated. 

e-rad  -I-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat,  eradicates,  pa.  par.  of 
eradico:  e=ex=out,  and  radix  (genit,  radtcifl)BB 
root;  Sp.  eradicar;  Ital.  eradicar?.] 

*1.  Lit.:  To  tear  or  pull  up  by  the  roots;  to  root 
up  or  out. 

"He  auffereth  the  poison  of  Nubia  to  be  gathered,  and 
aconite  to  be  eradicated,  yet  this  not  to  be  moved." — 
.Browne. 

2.  Fig. :  To  root  out,  to  extirpate,  to  destroy  or  do 
away  with  completely ;  to  exterminate. 

"No  kind  of  institution  will  be  sufficient  to  eradicate 
these  natural  notions  put  of  the  mind**  of  men." — Wilkina.- 
Natural  Religion,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  eradicate, 
to  extirpate,  and  to  exterminate:  "To  eradicate, 
from  radix  the  root,  is  to  got  out  by  the  root :  extir- 
pate^ from  ex  and  stirps  the  stem,  is  to  get  out  the 
stock,  to  destroy  it  thoroughly.  In  the  natural 
sense  wo  may  eradicate  noxious  weeds  whenever 
we  pull  them  from  the  ground;  but  we  can  never 
extirpate  all  noxious  weeds,  as  they  always  dissemi- 
nate their  seeds  and  spring  up  afresh.  These  words 
are  seldomer  used  in  the  physical  than  in  the  moral 
sense;  where  the  former  is  applied  to  such  objects 
as  are  conceived  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as 
habits,  vices,  abuses,  evils;  and  the  latter  to  what- 
ever is  united,  or  supposed  to  be  united  into  a  race 
or  family,  and  is  destroyed  root  and  branch.  Exter- 
minate .  .  .  signifies  to  cast  put  of  the  boundaries, 
that  is,  out  of  existence.  It  is  used  only  in  regard 
to  such  things  as  have  life,  and  designates  a  violent 
and  immediate  action :  extirpate,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  designate  a  progressive  action :  the  former  may 
be  said  of  individuals,  but  the  latter  is  employed  in 
the  collective  sense  only.  Plague,  pestilence,  fam- 
ine extirpate;  the  sword  exterminates."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

6-rad-I-ca'-tlon,  8.  [Lat.  eradicatio,  from  eradi- 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  eradico;  Fr.  Eradication;  Sp. 
eradicacion.] 

*I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  pulling  or  tearing  up  by  the  roots; 


the  act  of  rooting  up  or  out, 

2.  The  state  of  boi 
roots. 


ing  pulled  or  torn  up  by  the 


"  They  affirm  the  roots  of  mandrakes  give  a  shriek  upon 
eradication,  which  i«  false  below  confutation." — Browne.- 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

II.  Fig. :  The  act  or  process  of  eradicating,  ex- 
tirpating, or  rooting  out  completely ;  extirpation, 
extermination,  utter  destruction. 

"  The  very  eradication  of  all  lusts."— Cow/ey.-  Essays;  Of 
Solitude. 

6-rad  -I-ca-tlve,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  eradicat(e) ;  -itw.] 

A.  An  adj.:   Tending  to  eradicate,  extirpate,  or 
root   out   utterly ;    removing    or    destroying   com- 
pletely. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  which 
eradicates  or  removes  completely  any  disease. 

§r-a-gr6s  -tls,  s.  [Gr.  eros,eros=love,  and  Mod. 
Ij&tagrostis  (q.  v.),  with  reference  to  the  dancing 
spikelets  of  the  flower.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Festuceap,  family 
Bromidse.  Stendel  enumerates  243  species,  six  of 
them  European. 

er-an-the-me  -ae,  *.  pi.     [Mod.  Latin  eranthe- 
m(um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Acanthacea?. 

Sr-an'-the-niuin,  s.  Gr.  eros,  erOs,  and  anthcmon 
=  a  flower.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Acunthaceee,  the  typical  one  of 
the  tribe  Eranthemero.  Corolla  salver-shaped, 
stamens  four,  only  two  of  them  fertile.  About 
twenty  species,  including  Erantherdum  pulchellum 
with  blue,  and  E.  bicolor,  with  white  and  red  flowers, 
are  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

Sr-an  -this,  s.  [Gr.  eros,  eros=love,and  anthos= 
blossom,  flower.] 

Bot.:  Winter-aconite.  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Ranunculacsp.  Sepals  five  to  eight,  narrow, 
petaloid,  deciduous;  petals  small,  clawed,  and  two- 
lipped  ;  stamens  many ;  carpels  five  to  six,  stipitate ; 
follicles  many-seeded. 


e  ra§  -able,  S-rag'-I-ble,  «•  [English  eras(e) ; 
-able.]  That  mayor  can  bo  erased. 

e  ra  §e,  v.  t.  [Lat.  erasus,  pa.  par.  of  ••/•m/n  —  to 
scrape  out:  e=«:=out,  away,  and  rado=to  scrape; 
Fr.  raser ;  Italradere;  Sp.  raer.] 

1.  To  rub  or  scrape  out ;  to  efface,  to  expunge,  to 
obliterate,  as  letters  or  characters  written,  printed, 
or  engraved. 

2.  To  remove,  as  by  rubbing  or  scraping  out. 
"The  heads  of   birds,    for  the    most   part,    are    given 

erased;  tlmi  is,  plucked  off." — Pt'(tch<t>n ;  On  Blanoning. 

3.  To  remove  completely  in  any  way ;  to  eradicate. 

"To  impress  a  value,  not  to  be  er<is<  <i, 
On  movements  squandered  else,  and  running  all  to 
waste."  Cowper.-  Tin>rhiiitm,  613,  614. 

*4.  To  destroy  utterly;  to  erase,  to  exterminate: 
as,  to  erase  a  town. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  erase  and  to  blot 
out,  see  BLOT, 

e-ra§  ed,  pa.  par.  &.  a.    [ERASE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Rubbed  or  scraped  out  or  off;  ef- 
faced, expunged,  obliterated. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  anything  forcibly  torn 
off,  so  as  to  leave  jagged  or  uneven  ends.    It  is  the 
opposite  to  couped,  which  means  cut  straight  off  or 
away. 

e  ra  s.e  ment,  s.  [Eng.  era*,e;  -ment.]  The  act 
of  erasing,  expunging,  or  effacing;  effacement,  de- 
struction, expuuction,  erasure. 

§-ra§  -8r,  s.    [Eng.  eras(e);   -er.]    One  who  or 
that  which  erases ;  specifically,  a  sharp  instrument, 
prepared  caoutchouc,  &c.,  used  to  erase  writing. 
5-ras.  -I-ble,  a.    [ERASABLE.] 
6-ras. '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ERASE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:   The  act  of  scratching  or  rubbing 
out ;  erasure. 

erasing-knife,  s.  A  knife  with  a  cordate  blade, 
sharpened  on  each  edge,  and  adapted  for  erasing 
marks  from  paper  by  an  abrading  or  cutting  action, 
according  to  the  angle  at  which  it  is  held.  The 
ends  are  provided  with  burnishers  or  other  append- 
ages useful  about  the  desk ;  an  eraser. 

*e-ra -sion,  s.  [Lat.  erasus,  pa.  par,  of  erado.] 
The  act  of  erasing  or  rubbing  out ;  erasure. 

£-ras  -tl-an,  a.  &  a.  [Named  after  Erastus. 
(Seedef.)] 

A.  As  adj.:    Embracing   the   views   of   Thomas 
Liebor,  Latinized  into  Erastus,  a  physician  and 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, who  was  born  at  Baden,  Sept.  7,1524,  and  died 
at  Basel,  Switzerland,  Dec.  31, 1583. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  holding  the  same  views  as  Erastus  with 
regard  to  excommunication.    [ERASTIANISM.] 

2.  One   holding   that  the  Church,   especially   if 
established  by  law,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  in  spiritual  as  well  as  secular  matters,  and 
that  all  ecclesiastical  sentences  are  liable  to  review 
in  the  civil  courts.    [ERASTIANISM.] 

£  ras  -tl-9.n-ls.rn,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,Erastian;  -tarn.] 

Theol.,  Law,  &  Ch.  Hist.:  The  views  with  regard 
to  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  authority  which 
Erastus  [ERASTIAN]  held  or  is  supposed  to  have 
held. 

t(l)  The  views  which  Erastus  undoubtedly  held: 
An  ardent  Protestant,  lie  believed  it  unwise  that 
the  Churches  which  had  separated  from  Rome 
should  excommunicate  any  of  their  members,  or 
even  pass  upon  them  lesser  kinds  of  censure.  If  a 
church  member  committed  a  crime,  the  punishment 
should  bo  inflicted  not  by  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities, but  by  the  civil  magistrate ;  if  he  fell  into  sin 
as  distinguished  from  crime,  the  church  with  which 
lie  agreed  in  doctrine  should  not  expel  him*or  even 
alienate  his  affections  by  heavily  censuring  his  con- 
duct. Erastus,  who  attempted  to  base  his  views  on 
Scripture,  found  himself  in  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject with  Dathenus  and  Bcza.  His  tenets  worn 
committed  to  writing  in  A.  D.  1568,  but  were  not 
published  till  after  his  death.  At  length,  how- 
ever, Castelvetro,  who  had  married  Erastus' 
widow,  gave  them  to  the  world  in  1568,  under  the 
title  Explicatio  Qucestionis  gravissimcB  de  Excom- 
municatione.  The  opinions  of  Erastus  regarding 
excommunication  were  unsuccessfully  advocated  in 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  1643  by  a  small  party, 
of  whom  Selden  was  chief. 

(2)  The  views  attributed  to  Erastus:  When  the 
opinion  is  held  that  the  Church  has  no  warrant 
from  its  Divine  Head  for  executing  spiritual 
sentences  on  its  offending  members,  some  one  is 
sure  to  suggest  that  the  civil  power  then  should 
prevent  them  from  being  carried  out  at  all,  and 


annihilate  independent  government  in  every 
ecclesiastical  body.  When  the  State  has  taken  it 
upon  itself  to  define  who  are  to  bo  permitted  t" 
partake  of  the  sacred  communion,  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain to  contend  next  for  the  right  of  nominating 
those  who  are  to  minister  at  the  Church's  altars 
and  occupy  her  pulpits.  If  it  cannot  appointevery 
one  itself,  it  gives  the  weight  of  its  authority  to  the 
maintenance  of  lay  patronage.  In  modern  ecclesi- 
astical controversy  tlm  term  Erastiauism  has 
been  held  to  designate  the  opinions  now  stated  re- 
garding the  borderland  between  Church  and  State. 
This  was  tho  signification  attached  to  the  term  in 
the  controversy  which  resulted  in  the  disruption  of 
the  Scottish  Establishment  in  1843.  [DISRUPTION.] 
In  1845,  however,  the  Rev.  Robert  Lee,  afterward 
Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, re-edited  an  English  translation  of  Erastus1 
theses  made  in  1669,  and  showed  that  the  evidence 
on  which  ho  was  assumed  to  have  held  the  views 
called  after  him  was  scanty  and  insufficient.  They 
perhaps  existed  in  his  work  in  germ,  but  in  germ 
only. 
fi-ra  -fttre,  s.  [Eng.  eras(e) ;  -ure.} 

1.  The  act  of  erasing,  rubbing,  or  scratching  out; 
obliteration,  effacemeut. 

t1  Four  would  prevent  any  corruptions  of  them  by  willful 
mutilation,  changes,  or  erasures."— Hors Icy:  Disc,  on 
Prophecies  of  the  Messiah. 

2.  That  which  is  erased,  scratched  out,  obliter- 
ated or  effaced. 

S.  The  place  from  which  a  word,  Ac.,  has  been 
erased  or  scratched  out, 

"The  superinduced  words  were  written  on  an  erasure." 
—Prof.  Menzies. 

*4.  The  act  of  razing  or  destroying  utterly;  as, 
the  erasure  of  a  city. 

fir'-a-tft,  s.  [Lat.  Erato;  Gr.  Erato=thQ  Lovely ; 
e ratos— lovely ;  erao=to  love.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  Ono  of  the  nine  Muses.    She  pre- 
sided   over  elegy  and  love  songs.    When  she  was 
playing,  she  carried  a  lyre 

in   the   one  hand    and  a 
plectrum  in  the  other,  and 
was  crowned  with    roses 
and  myrtle. 
"  Now,    Erato!   thy    poet's 

mind  inspire, 
And  nil  his  soul  with  thy 

celestial  fire." 
Dryden:  Virgil;  &neid,  vii. 
62,63. 

2.  Astron.:  An  asteroid, 
the  sixty-first  found.     It 
was  discovered  by  Lesser, 
on  September  14, 1860. 

3.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cy- 
prneideB  (Cowries).  Eleven 
recent  species  occur,  and 
two  fossil,  tho  former  from 
Britain,  the  West  Indies, 
China.     Ac.,     tho    latter 
from  the  Miocene  onward. 

4.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  As- 
teraceee,  sub-tribo  Pyiadieae. 

er  -bl-a,  s.    [ERBIUM.] 

Chem.:  Er^Os.  Mol.  weight  389-1.  The  oxide  of 
the  earth-metal  Krbium.  It  is  a  rose-colored 
powder,  insoluble  iu  water;  it  is  infusible,  and 
glows  when  heated  with  an  intense  green  light.  It 
forms  crystalline  rose-colored  salts  which  give 
characteristic  linos  in  the  spectrum.  Erbium  is 
said  to  exist  in  the  sun.  Erbia  is  probably  a  mix- 
ture of  three  earths :  true  Erbia,  Holmia,  and 
Thulia.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure 
state. 

Sr'-bl-tim,  K.  [From  Ytterby  in  Sweden,  where 
gadolinite,  the  mineral  containing  this  metal,  is 
found.] 

Chem. :  Er,  atomic  weight  170*55,  An  earth-metal 
forming  a  rose-colored  oxide,  E^Os.  It  gives  a 
peculiar  spectrum,  marked  by  characteristic  ab- 
sorption bands.  It  is  said  to  be  associated  with 
two  other  earth-metals:  Thulium,  atomic  weight 
169*5;  and  Holmium,  atomic  weight  162.  Its  oxide 
is  yellow.  Salts  of  erbium  are  rose-colored,  and 
erbium  oxalato  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  ammo- 
uium  oxalate,  forming  a  crystallizablo  double  salt. 

e"r'-C,In-ite,  s.  [From  Sylva  Hercynia,  tho  Roman 
name  for  the  Harz  mountains,  in  which  it  was  found 
at  Andreasberg.]  [HERCYNITE.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  HARMOTOME  (q.  v.). 

3rd -man-nlte,  s.  [Named  after  Professor  Erd- 
mann.] 

Min.:  The  name  of  two  minerals:  (1)  Erdman- 
nite  of  Berlin:  A  variety  of  Orthite;  (2)  Erdman- 
nite  of  Esmark:  A  variety  of  Zircon. 

*erce-dek-ne,  s.    [ARCHDEACON.] 

*erd,  *.    [EARTH.] 

*erd-f0lc,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  erd=earth,  and  Eng. 
folk.'}  The  people  of  a  country. 


Erato. 
(From  a  statuette  in 

British  Museum.) 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     ?hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§Ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


ere 


16S8 


erenow 


€re,  *aar,  *are,  *ser,  *sere,  *ear,  *eare,*er,*or, 
<Mtv.,  CONJ.,  &  prep.  [A.  S.  ccr=soon,  before;  cogn. 
with  But.  eer;  O.  H.  Ger.  £r;  Ger.  eher;  Ital.  dr; 
Ooth.  air.]  [EARLY.] 

A.  As  adverb: 
*1.  Early,  soon. 

"Come  I  are,  come  I  late 
I  faud  Annot  at  the  vhute." 

Wyntoun,  VIII.,  xxxiii.  145. 
*2.  Before,  previously. 

"  So  mekylle  sorowe  had  I  never  are." 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  127. 

B.  As  conj. :  Before,  before  that,  sooner  than. 

*'  'Another sun,' 
Said  he,  'shall  shine  upon  us  ere  we  part.'  " 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  U. 

C.  As  prep.:  Before,  previously  to,  earlier  than. 

"  Ne  beo  eou  noht  lath  to  arisene  er  dei." 

Old  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  39. 

*ere,  r.  t.    [EAR,  r.] 

*ere,  s.    [EAR,  «.] 

Sr-e-bl-a,  «.  [Lat,  Erebus;  Or.  Erebos  =  th& 
place  of  nether  darkness.]  [KKKBTS."] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies^  family  Satyridae. 
Erebia  epiphron  is  the  Small  Ringlet.  It  is  of^a 
sepia-brown  color,  with,  black  spots,  and  occurs  In 
Cumberland  and  in  Ireland.  The  caterpillar  feeds 
on  grass.  The  perfect  insect  appears  in  June  and 
July.  (Xeicman.)  , 

fir -e-biis,  s.    [Lat.,from  Gr.  Erebos.] 

Mythol.:  A  deity  of  hell— the  son  of  Chaos  and 
Darkness :  he  married  his  sister  Night,  and  was  the 
father  of  Light  and  Day.  The  word  was  used  for  the 
gloomy  region  in  the  Lower  World,  distinguished 
both   from    Tartarus,   the  place  of   torment,  and 
Elysium,  the  region  of  bliss.    Hence  it  was  used 
later  for  the  Lower  World  generally ;  hell,  hades. 
"  Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention." 

Shakesp..-  Julius  Cccsar,  ii.  1. 

e-r6ct ,  n,    [Lat.  erectus,  pa.  par.  of  erigo=to  set 
up:  e=ex=out,  and  rego=to  rule,  to  arrange.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Upright;  not  leaning;  not  prone. 
"His  attitude  waa  rigidly  erect,"—  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vii. 

*(2)  Directed  upward ;  raised  upward ;  uplifted. 
"  Her  front  erect,  with  majesty  she  bore, 
The  crosier  wielded,  and  the  mitre  wore." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  894,  395. 

(3)  Straight,  even  ;  without  bend  or  uuevenness. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Hold,  confident,  firm,  unshaken,  upright. 
"Let  no  vain  fear  thy  generous  ardor  tame, 

But  etand  .•/•.•>•'  and  sound  tu>  loud  as  fame." 

Glanvill. 

(2)  Vigorous,  intent,  not  depressed. 

"That  vigilant  and  erect  attention  of  mind,  which  in 
prayer  is  very  necessary,  is  wasted  or  dulled." — Hooker. 

Botany : 

1.  (Gen.) :  Pointing  toward  the  zenith. 

2.  (Of  an  ovule) :  Growing  erect  from  the  base  of 
tlie  ovary. 

S-rect ,  y.  t.  &  i.    [ERECT,  a.     Ital.  erigere ;  Sp.  <fc 
Port,  erigir ,'  Fr.  eriyer.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  raise  or  set  up  in  an  erect,  upright,  or  per- 
pendicular position ;  to  set  upright. 

2.  To  raise,  to  build,  to  set  up. 

"That  a  monument  should  be  ordered  for  the  purpose 
of  being  erected  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral." — Lord  Teign- 
mouth;  Life  of  Sir  W.  Jones. 

3.  To  raise  up,  to  lift. 

"  At  every  shout  erects  his  quivering  ears, 
And  his  broad  chest  upon  the  barrier  bears." 

Rowe.-  Lucan,  i.  640,  Ml. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  elevate,  to  exalt,  to  raise,  to  set  up. 

"  Fortune,  thou  art  guilty  of  his  deed, 
That  didst  his  state  above  his  hope  erect." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  i.  93. 

2.  To  establish,  to  set  up,  to  found. 

"He  suffers  seventy-two  distinct  nations  to  be  erected 
out  of  the  first  monarchy  under  distinct  governors." — 
Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

3.  To  set  up,  to  establish. 

"  Round  her  throne 
Erected  in  the  bosom  of  the  just." 

Yotf.it <j  •  Kight  Thoughts,  viii.  627, 6^. 

4.  To  animate,  to  encourage. 

"  Why  should  not  hope 

As  much  erect  our  thoughts,  as  fear  deject  them  ?  " 
Di'iihuiii:  Sophy,  i.2. 


*5.  To  raise  or  set  up  as  a  consequence  from 
premises. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  rise  upright ;  to  become  erect. 

"  The  trifoile  against  raine  Hwetleth  in  the  stalk;  and 
so  standeth  more  upright  :  for  by  wet  stalks  doe  erect,  and 
leaves  bow  downe."— Bacon.-  Natural  Hint.,  §8*27. 

V  For  the  difference  between  to  erect  and  to  build, 
soo  BUILD;  for  that  between  to  erect  and  to  institute, 
see  INSTITUTE  ;  and  for  that  between  to  erect  and  to 
lift,  see  LIFT. 

*e-rect -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  erect;  -able.]  That  may 
or  can  be  erected,  raised,  or  set  upright. 

e-rect  -ed,  pa.,  par.  or  a.    [ERECT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Set  or  raised  upright ;  madeerecr. 

II.  Figuratively: 
I.  Eager,  anxious. 

"  "Tis-called  a  satire,  and  the  world  appears 
Gathering  uround  it  with  erected  ears." 

Cowper.-  Charity,  615,  516. 

*2,  Elevated  in  mind ;  noble,  aspiring. 

"  High  erected  thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy." 
—Sir  P.  Sidney. 

S-rec  -ter,  e-rSc -tSr,  s.    [Eng.  erect;  -er.]    One 
who  or  that  which  erects,  sets  up,  or  builds. 
e-rec'-tll«,  a.    [Fr.  erectile.] 

Anat. :  Capable  of  being  erected ;  susceptible  of 
erection. 

erectile-tissue,  s. 

Anat.:  A  kind  of  tissue  entering  into  some  or- 
gans of  the  body  which  are  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered tnrgtd  or  erected  by  their  distension  with 
blood.  It  is  called  also  Cavernous  tissue. 

e-rec-tll -I-t?,  s.  [Eng.  erectil(e);  -ity.l  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  erectile;  capability  of 
being  erected. 

5-rect  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [ERECT,  v.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  raising  or  setting  upright; 
erection. 

erecting  eye-piece, s. 

Optics:  /  -ombi nation  of  four  lenses  used  for  ter- 
restrial telescopes,  and  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit 
the  objects  viewed  in  an  erect  position. 

erecting-glass,  *.  A  tube  with  two  lenses, 
slipped  into  the  inner  end  of  the  draw-tube  of  a  mi- 
croscope, and  serving  to  erect  the  inverted  image. 

[ERECTOR,  II.  2.J 

erecting-prism,  s.    [ERECTOR,  II.  2.] 

S-rec  -tion,  s.     [Lat.  erectio,  from  erectus,  pa. 

par.  of  erigo;  Fr.  Erection;  Span,  ereccion;  Italian 

erezione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  erecting,  raising,  or  setting  upright 
or  perpendicular;  a  raising  or  setting  up. 

2.  The  act  of  building,  constructing,  or  raisi 
edifices. 


sing 


"  The  erect  ion  of  several  spacious  parish  churches."— 
Porteus:  Works,  vol.  i.,  lect.  viii.  (Note.) 

3.  The  state  of  being  erected,  built,  or  raised  up. 

4.  That  which  is  erected  or  raised  up ;  a  building, 
a  construction. 

5.  The  act  of  establishing,  forming,  setting  up,  or 
instituting. 

"  After  the  first  erection  of  the  Scotish  kingdome."— 
Holinahed:  Hist,  of  Scotland,  an.  203. 

6.  The  state  of  being  established,  formed,  set  up, 
or  instituted. 

*7.  Elevation,  nobility,  or  exaltation  of  senti- 
ments. 

"  Her  peerless  height  my  mind  to  high  erection  draws 
up."— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

*8.  The  act  of  rousing,  stimulating,  exciting,  or 
encouraging. 

"  Whena  man  would  listen  suddenly  he  starteth;  for 
the  starting  is  an  erection  of  the  spirits  to  attend."— 
Bacon. 

II.  Anat. :  The  state  of  a  part  when  it  becomes 
turgid  or  distended  with  blood.  [ERECTILE-TISSUE.  ] 

e-rec  -tlve,  a.  [Eng.  erect;  -ive.]  Tending  to 
erect  or  set  upright ;  erecting,  raising. 

e-rSpt  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  erect;  -ly.~\  In  an  erect 
or  upright  position. 

erectly-spreading,  a, 

Bot. :  Between  erect  and  spreading.    (Paxton.) 

6-rect  -ness,  s.  [Eng.erecf;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  erect;  uprightness  of  posture  or 
form, 

"We  take  erectness  strictly  and  so  as  Galen  defined  it; 
they  only,  sayeth  he,  have  an  erect  figure,  whose  spine 
and  thighbone  are  carried  in  right  lines." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk .  iv.,  ch.  i. 


6  -rec-t&-,  prefix.    [Lat.  erecfus=eroct.J    Erect. 
erecto-patent,  a. 

1.  Hot.;  The  same  as  ERECTLY-SPREADING  (q.v.). 

2.  Entom.:    Having  the  primary  wings  vertical 
and  the  secondary  ones  horizontal. 

e-rec  -tor,  s.    [Fr.  erecteur.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  erects,  raises,  sets  up,  or 
establishes. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  A  muscle  which  causes  the  erection  of 
any  part. 

2.  Optics:   An    arrangement   to   antagonize   the 
inversion  of  the  image  formed  by  the  object-glass, 
by  again  inverting  the  image  to  make  it  correspond 
in  position  with   the  object.    It  is  a  tube  about 
three  inches  long,  having  a  meniscus  at  one  end 
and  a  plano-convex  lens  at  the  other,  tho  convex 
sides  upward,  and  a  diaphragm  about    half-way 
between  them.     The  erector  is  screwed  into  the 
lower  end  of  the  draw-tube. 

*erege,  s.  [O.  Fr.  herege;  Sp.  &  Port,  liarage, 
from  Lat.  hcereticus.]  A  heretic. 

ere  -long,  adv.    [Eng.  ere;    -long.]    Before  the 
lapse  of  any  long  time  ;  before  long ;  soon. 
"  I  think  erelong  he  will  believe." 

Massint/er:   I'nuatiiral  Cumbat,  iii.  2. 

e-re-ma-cau  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  Acre»ia=slowly,  and 
kausis^  burning.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  by  Liebig  to  tho  slow  oxida- 
tion of  vegetable  matter  when  exposed  to  air  and 
moisture.  Ernmacausis  is  accompanied  by  evolu- 
tion of  hoat,  which  may  cause  large  masses  of  cot- 
ton, flax,  hay,  and  other  substances  of  a  porous 
nature,  when  damp  or  greasy,  to  take  fire  sponta- 
neously. The  hydrogen  of  the  organic  body  is  con- 
verted into  water,  and  the  carbon  into  carbonic 
acid ;  the  oxygen  in  the  body  unites  with  tho  hydro- 
gen to  form  water,  so  the  substance  formed,  humus, 
&c.,  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  carbon  than 
tho  original  substance.  The  nitrogen  escapes  into 
tho  air,  cither  as  free  nitrogen  or  ammonia,  unless 
an  alkal  i  or  alkaline  earth  is  present,  then  a  nitrate 
is  formed. 

*er  -e-mlt-age  i  age  as  I£),  s.  [Eng.  eremit(e) ; 
-age.]  A  hermitage. 

*er -e-mlt-al,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  eremit(e);  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  hermit. 

Sr  -e-mlte  (l),s.  [Lat.  eremita;  Gr.  eremites^ 
one  belonging  to  the  desert,  a  hermit,  from  ere.aia 
=a  solitude;  eremos= desolate,  lonely;  Fr.  ermite, 
hermite;  Prov.  ermita,  hermitan ;  Sp.  ermitano; 
Port,  eremita,  ermitdo;  Ital.  eremita.]  [HERMIT.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,:  A  hermit;  a  solitary;  a  recluse. 

2.  Ch.Hist.:  A  hermit,  an  ascetic,  who  preferred 
solitude  to  association  in  a  community  with  others 
of  the  »ame  sex  who,  like  him,  had  withdrawn  from 
the  world.    Jerome,  on  indifferent  authority,  states 
that  Paul  the  hermit  of  Tliebais,  was  the  author  of 
the   institution    of    Eremites,    but   they  probably 
existed  in  connection  with  Christianity,  and  cer- 
tainly with  other  faiths,  before  his  time.    This  Paul 
lived  in  the  third  century,  when  the  Decian  perse- 
cution led  many  to  withdraw  to  the  wilderness. 
They  lived  in  caves  and  such  places,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished not  merely  from   the  Coenobites,  who 
lived  in  communities,  but  from  tho  Anchorites,  who, 
as  solitary  as  the  Eremites,  had  no  fixed  abode,  but 
wandered  about,  subsisting  chiefly  on  roots  and 
fruits ;  as  also  from  the  Sarabites,  a  vagrant  race  of 
religious  mendicants  and  impostors. 

IT  Eremite  Brethren  of  St.  William,  Duke  of 
Aguitaine: 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  monastic  order  instituted  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  [AUOUSTINIANB.] 

fe'r'-S-xnlte  (2),  s.  [Gr.  eremos=lonely,  in  allusion 
to  its  rarity.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  MONAZITE  (q.v.). 

•Sr-g-mlt -Ic,  *er-e-mlt-lc-al,  *er-e-mlt-ic- 
all,  a.  [Eng.  eremit(e\;  -ic,  -t'ca/.J 

1.  Relating  to  or  having  the  nature  or  character 
of  a  hermit ;  living  in  solitude  or  seclusion. 

"They  have  multitudes  of  religious  orders,  eremitical 
and  cenobitical." — Stilihiyfleet. 

2.  Spent  in  solitude  or  sochision. 

"Led  an  eremiticall  life  in  the  woods  near  Stafford."— 
Fuller;  Worthies;  Staffordshire. 

*6r  -g-mlt-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  eremit(e);  -ifh.]  Of  or 
pertainiug  to  a  hermit ;  eremitic,  solitary. 

gr  -8-mit-Is.m,  s.  [Eng.  eremit(e);  -tarn.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  hermit;  seclusion  from  so- 
ciety. 

5r -S-mfis,  s.    [Gr.  eremoa=solitary.] 

Bot. :  A  ripe  carpel,  partially  detached  from  the 
rest. 

@re-no"w',  adv.  [Eng.  ere,  and  now.]  Before  now, 
before  this  time. 

"Had  the  world  eternally  been,  science  had  been 
brought  to  perfection  long-  erenow." — Cheyne. 


fate,     f£t,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    he"r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     ctire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     e,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


ereptation 

*e-rep-ta  -tion,  .s.  [Latin  ereptatunt,  sup.  of 
erepto,  ireq.  of  erepo—to  creep  out:  e  — e,r=out,  and 
rf?po=to  creep.]  A  creeping  out  or  forth. 

*e-rep'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ereptio,  from  ereptutt,  pa. 
par.  of  eripio:  e=e.r=out,  away,  and  mpio=to 
snatch.]  Tiie  act  of  snatching  or  taking  away  by 
force. 

*er-er,  *er-ere,  s.    [Kng.  t'ar,  v. ;  -ft\]    \  plower. 

"Whether  al  day  shal  ere  the  erere  that  he  sowe." — 
Wycliffe:  /.ifii«/i  rxviii.  ^4. 

er  -e-thlfjm,  s.    [Gr.  erethisma—sm.  exciting.] 

\l>  <L:  Undue  excitation  of  an  organ  or  of  a  tissue. 

er-e-thls  -tic,    a.    [Gr.  *r«flW«Wfco»=  irritating.  ] 

Med.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  erethism  (q.  v.). 

er-e-thlz  -6n,  «.  [(ir.  erethizon,  pr.  par.  of 
eri'ihizi)=\.o  rouse  to  fight.] 

Zool.;  A  genus  of  (Icrcolabidee,  a  family  akin  to 
tho  Hystricidse.  Erethizon  dorsata  is  the  Canadian 
Porcupine. 

ere  while  ,  ere-whllef,  a.  [Eng.  ere,  and  irhilr, 
/<•/*///*.]  Sometime  ago;  a  little  while  before. 

"  I  am  aa  fair  now,  as  T  was  erewhile, 
Since  night  you  loved  me,  yet  since  night  you  left 
me."  Shakfftp.:  Mills.  Night's  I>ream,  iii.  2. 

erf  (l)  (pi.  Sr'-ven),  s.  [Dut.]  A  garden  plot, 
us-ually  containing  about  half  an  acre. 

*erf  (2),  *errfe,  *erve,  *.  [A.  S.  erfe,  yrfe;  O.H 
Ger.  ar6»,  erfet.]  Cattle. 

erg,  er  -gon,  s.    [Gr.  ergon— a  work.] 

\at.  Phil.:  The  amount  of  work  done  by  a  dyne 
working  through  a  distance  of  a  centimeter.  It  is 
the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  work  and  of  energy.  (Everett: 
C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (1873) ,  ch.  iii.,  p.  13.) 

"The  O.  Q.  S.  unit  of  work  is  the  work  done  by  this 
force  [a  dyne]  working  through  a  centimeter;  and  we 
purpose  to  denote  it  by  some  derivative  of  the  Greek 
ergon.  The  forms  ergon,  fr<jal,  and  erg  have  been  sug- 
gested; but  the  second  of  these  has  been  used  in  a  differ- 
ent sense  by  Clausiutt.  In  this  case  also  we  propose  for 
the  present  to  leave  the  termination  unsettled,  and  we  re- 

Suest  that  the  word  ergon  or  erg  be  strictly  limited  to  the 
.  G.  S.  unit  of  work,  or  what  is  for  purposes  of  measure- 
ment equivalent  to  this,  the  C.  G.  8.  unit  of  energy, 
energy  being  measured  by  the  amount  of  work  which  it 
represents." — First  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Astociationfor  thf  Selection  and  Nomenclature  of  Dynatn- 
ical  and  Electrical  Units,  Brit.  Assoc.  Hep.  (1873),  pt.  i., 
p.  224. 

e"r-ga-sll  -I-ans,,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  ergaaili(v») 
and  Eng.,  &c..  suff.  -ajiaj 

Zool. :  The  family  of  Ergasilidee. 

Sr-ga-Sir-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ergctgil(iwi), 
and  Lat.  i'em.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  placed  under 
Milno  Edwards'  order  Siphonostomata,  now  Epizoa 
or  Parasita.  Most  of  the  species  are  parasitic  on 
the  gills  of  fishes,  one  on  those  of  the  lobster. 

er-ga-sll'-l-us,  s.  [Gr.  ergasia  -  work,  daily 
labor  (?).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Crustaceans,  tho  typical  one  of 
the  family  Ergasilidw  (q.  v.). 

*§r-gat ,  *§r-got,  v.  t.  [ERGO.]  To  draw  as  a 
conclusion,  to  infer,  to  deduce. 

"Little  doth  it  concern  us  what  the  schoolmen  ergat  in 
their  schools."—  Hewyt. 

*er'-ga-ta,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ergates.]  A  cap- 
stan, a  windlass. 

Sr'-g6,  adv.    [Lat.]    Therefore,  consequently. 

"If  black  and  white  horses  are  devised,  pyed  horses 
shall  pass  by  such  devise  :  but  black  and  white  horses  are 
devised;  ergo,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  the  pyed  horses." — 
forffscue.-  Specimen  of  Scri  bl  eras'  Report*. 

er'-gfin,  «.    [ERG.]    Occurs  in  composition,  as 

"The  helogrommetre  is  rather  less  than  the  ergon  -eight, 
being  about  98  million  ergs."— Brit.  Assoc.  Report  for  1873, 
p.  224. 

er  -got,  8.    [Fr.  =  a  spur,  stub  of  a  branch,  &c.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  hippocampus  minor  of  the  cerebel- 
lum.   [HIPPOCAMPUS.]    It  is  called  also  tho  Calcar 
avis.    (Quain.) 

2.  Farr. :  A  sort  of  stub,  like  a  piece  of  soft  horn, 
about  the  bigness  of  a  chestnut,  which  is  placed 
behind  and  below  the  pastern  joint,  and  is  com- 
monly hidden  under  the  tuft  of  tho  fetlock.     (Far- 
rier1 s  Diet.) 

3.  Bot. :  A  disease  affecting  rye,  corn,  maize,  and 
other  grasses,  one  prominent  morbid  symptom  being 
that  the  seed,  besides  becoming  black,  grows  elon- 
gated so  as  to  resemble  tho  spur  of  a  cock,  whence 
tho  name  ergot  comes.    When  the  disease  begins 
first  sphacelia  ^appear   upon    tho   nascent   pistil. 
After  a  time  a  viscid  fluid  exudes  from  them ;  then 
comes  the  spur  already  mentioned.    In  the  early 
stage  a  fungus,  Oidium  abortifaciens,  appears ;  at  a 
later  one,  if  the  plant  bo  kept  sufficiently  damp, 
Cordiceps,  Purpurea,  and  other  species.    The  dis- 
ease is  very  fatal  to  the  plants  attacked,  and  an 
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admixture  of  ergotised  with  sound  grain  is  danger- 
ous, and  sometimes  fatal,  to  man  ami  the  lower 
animals. 

4.  Mttt.  Medica:  Ergot  is  used  in  the  form  of  AV- 
tnictiun  ergotce  liquidum  (liquid  extract  of  ergot), 
Jnfusum  ergotce  (infusion  of  ergot),  and  Tinrtura 
ergotoB  (tincture  of  ergot).    Ergot  causes  contrac- 
tion of  tho  minute  arteries  by  acting  on  their  mus- 
cular walls,  and  thereby  increasing  tho  systemic 
blood  pressure.    It  is  employed  to  ca  use  contraction 
of  the  uterus  in  cases  of  lalmr.    When  taken  fora 
long  time  in  small  quantities  iu  the  form  of  bread 
made  from  ergotised  rye,  it  causes  gangrene.    In 
large  doses  it  induces  nausea,  vomiting,  delirium, 
stupor,  and  death.     (Garrod:  Mat.  Medica.) 

5.  Chem.:  Ergotcontamsseveralprinciplos, which 
have  not  been  properly  isolated,  as  ergot ino,  seloro- 
mucin,  sclerotic  acid,  &c.    Ergot  is  recognized  by 
yielding,  when  distilled  with  caustic  potash,  a  dis- 
tillate of  trimothylamine,  N(CHa):|. 

*Sr  -got,  v.  t.    [ERGAT.] 

6r  -g6t-gd,  a.  [Eug.  ergot,  s. ;  -ed,\  Attacked  or 
diseased  with  ergot ;  diseased  by  the  attacks  of  the 
fungus  Claviceps  purpurea, 

er'-g6t-Ine,  s.  [English,  &c.,  ergot ;  -inc  (Chem,) 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem.;  An  amorphous,  feebly  bitter  substance 
contained  in  Ergot  t,q.  v.). 

e"r'-g6t-l§ed,  a.  [Eng.  ergot;  -tsed.]  Diseased, 
as  rye  and  other  grasses,  with  ergot. 

"We  know  the  terrible  effect  of  ergotined  grasses,  and 
there  may  be  equally  deleterious  and  more  minute  fungi 
which  escape  notice."— Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

Sr  -got-I§JH  (1),  s.    [Eng.  ergot;  -ism;  Fr.  ergot- 
fan*.] 
Botany,  Agri  culture,  &c.: 

1.  Tho  same  as  ERGOT  (q.  v.). 

2.  Med . :  A  disease  produced  by  eating  grain  af- 
fected by  ergot. 

*er  -got-Ifm  (2),  s.  [Eng.  ergot,  v. ;  •ism.}  A 
logical  inference,  conclusion,  or  deduction. 

"States  are  not  governed  by  ergot  ferns."— Browne; 
Christian  Morals,  ii.  4. 

*er  -I-ach,  *er  -1C,  s.  [Ir.  eiric.]  A  fine  or  pen- 
alty paid  iu  ancient  times  in  Ireland  by  any  one 
guilty  of  murder.  [WERE,  WITE.] 

"  By  the  brehon  law  or  custom  no  crime,  however  enor- 
mous, was  punished  with  death,  bu'by  a  fine  or  pecuniary 
mulct,  which  was  levied  upon  the  criminal.  Murder 
itself  was  atoned  for  in  this  manner;  and  each  man,  ac- 
cording to  his  rank,  had  a  different  rate  or  value  affixed  to 
him,  which  was  called  his  eric."— Hume:  History  of  IS  rent 
Britain,  i.  43. 

fir'-I-an,  a.  [From  Lake  Erie  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence.] 

Geog.  t&  Geol. :  Pertaining  to  Lake  Erie. 

Brian  formation,  #. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  Principal  Dawson  to  a 
North  American  formation  believed  to  bo  contem- 
poraneous with  the  British  Devonian  rocks. 

S-ri'-ca,  s.    [Lat.  erice ,'  Gr.  ere-i-vc= health.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Ericaceae.  Sepals  four;  corolla  hypogynous, 
campanulate,  or  tubular,  four-lobed,  persistent; 
stamens  eight;  ovary,  four-celled;  style  filiform; 
stigma  capitate,  dilated,  four-lobed  ;  capsule,  four- 
celled,  splitting  loculicidally  into  four  valves, 
many-seeded  ;  leaves  whorled,  rarely  scattered,  nar- 
row rigid  ;  much-branched  shrubs.  About  400  spe- 
cies are  known. 

Sr-I-ca'-<$S-»,«.pZ.  fMod.Lat.eric(a),  and  Lat. 
fern,  pi,  adj.  suff.  -acece.J 

Bot. :  An  order  of  hypogynous  Exogons,  the  typ- 
ical one  of  tho  alliance  Ericales.  It  consists  of 
shrubs  or  undershrubs,  with  evergreen  leaves,  rigid, 
entire,  whorled  or  opposite,  without  stipules ;  calyx 
four  to  five-cleft,  sometimes  separating  into  four  or 
five  pieces,  regular  or  irregular;  stamens  definite, 
equal  in  number  to  the  segments  of  tho  corolla,  or 
twice  as  many,  hypogynous  or  nearly  so ;  ovary  sur- 
rounded by  a  disc,  many-celled,  many-seeded  ;  style 
one,  straight ;  stigma  one,  undivided,  toothed  or 
three-cleft;  fruit  capsular,  many-celled,  with  cen- 
tral placentae;  seeds  indefinite,  minute.  Known 
genera  about  seventy;  species  about  1,000.  Their 
great  seat  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  they  are 
found  also  in  Europe  and  this  country,  in  the  Him- 
alayas, and  North  Asia.  In  Australia  they  are 
absent,  their  place  being  supplied  by  Epacridace* 
(q.  v.).  The  berries  of  tho  succulent-fruited  kinds 
are  grateful  to  the  taste.  The  order  is  divided  into 
two  tribes,  Ericeeo  and  Rhododendrece. 

er-I-ca'-c,e-OU8,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ericace(ce),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff .  -ows.] 

Bot.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tho  order  Eri- 
caceae (q.  v.). 

Sr-I-ca'-lS§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eric(a),  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  hypogynous  Exogens  with 
dichlamydeous  flowers,  symmetrical  in  tho  ovary, 
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axilo  placenta*,  definite  stamens,  and  embryo  in- 
closed in  a  large  quantity  of  fleshy  albumen.  Liud- 
ley  includes  under  it  five  orders,  Humiriaceae,  Epa- 
cridacew.  Pyrolaceae,  Francoaceaf,  Monotropaceap, 
and  Ericiuvji-. 

S-rlc'-e-se,  s.  pl>  [Mod.  Lat.  eric(u),  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece..\ 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Ericaceae.  The  fruit  is  loculi- 
ridal,  rarely  septicidal  or  berried.  Tlie  buds  art- 
naked.  It  is  divided  into  two  families,  Ericidee 
and  Andromedidae. 

e-rlch  -thl-an$,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.f-r/c/*//i//s,  and 
Eng,,  &c.,  pi.  Kiiff.  -ans.'] 

ZoQL:  The  English  name  for  the  tribe  ofunicui- 
rasMated  stomapod  crustaceans,  tho  type  of  which 
is  Erichthus  (q.  v.). 

5-rich  -thffi,  *e-rlch  -thus,*.  [Gr. crton=wool, 
and  /r/tfAtfs=n'sh.] 

Zo6l.:  A  genus  of  stomapoda.  It  contains  the 
Glass  Shrimps  (q.  v.). 

S-rlc  -I  dae,  s.  pL    [Mod.  Lat.  cric(o),  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -itla-.  ] 
Bot.:  A  family  of  Ericeae  (q.  v.). 

£-ri  -gl-none,  s.  [Latin  erica,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
(qui)none.] 

Chem.:  A  crystalline  substance  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  ericaceous  plants.  The  liquid 
distillate  is  treated  with  plumbic  acetate  and  fil- 
tered ;  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  H-^S  gas  to  re- 
move the  lead,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness.  Tho 
residue  is  purified  by  sublimation  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time  between  two  watch-glasses.  It  has 
been  found  to  be  identical  with  hydroquinone, 
C6H4(OH)2-(l-4)(q.T.). 

£-rId'-8,-nfis,    «.    [Lat.  Eridamw=the  river  Po.] 

Astrcm. :  One  of  tho  fifteen  ancient  Southern 
Constellations.  It  winds  like  a  ri^er  [etym.] 
through  the  sky,  from  the  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, Achernes,  in  tho  constellation  Phoanix,  past 
the  feet  of  Cetus,  to  the  star  Bigel  in  Orion. 

er-I-£er'-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eriger(on),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.l 

Bot. :  A  sub  tribe  of  Composite  plants,  tribe 
Asteroidere.  Type  Erigeron  (q.  v.). 

e-rl&'-er-On,  s.  [Lat.  erifjeron,  Gr.  erigeron 
=  early,  old,  the  name  of  a  groundsel  (Senecio)  from 
its  hoary  down.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  tho  typical  one  of  the 
sub-tribe  Erigerete  (q.  v.).  It  resembles  the  Aster, 
but  has  the  ray  flowers  multiseriate,  and  the  fruit 
compressed.  About  eighty  species  are  known. 
They  are  from  the  temperate  and  colder  regions. 

*er  -Ig-I-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  Lat.  erigibilis, 
from  erigo=to  erect  (q.  v.).]  Capable  of  being 
erected, 

Er  -In,  fir  -in,  s.  [Ir.]  The  native  name  of  Ire- 
laud. 

"The  most  ancient  Irish  called  their  country  Erin,  or 
Eire,  or  lore;  which  word  imports  a  western  country;  and 
by  this  name  it  was  called  by  the  old  Greek  Geographers." 
— Campbell:  On  the  Ecc.  and  Lit.  Hist,  vflrel.,  p.  14. 

6r-I-na -$e-I-dffl,  6r-I-na'-ce-&-dae,  8.  pi.  [Lat. 
erinaceus—a  hedgehog,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irfce.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  tnsectivora.  The  body  above 
is  covered  with  prickly  spines,  and  may  bo  rolled 
into  a  ball,  with  these  defensive  weapons  presented 
nearly  in  every  direction ;  the  feet  are  not  suitable 
for  digging.  Range  in  space  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Range  iu  time  from  the  Eocene  till  now. 
[EOCENE.] 

§r-l-na'-§e-0ust  a.  [Lat.  erinace(us)  =  A  hedge- 
hog, and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -oiwt.] 

Zool. :  Pertaining  to  a  hedgehog. 

8r-I-na  -je-us,  s.    [Lat.] 

Zodl. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  Erin^ceidse  (q.  v.). 
Erinaceus  europceue  is  tho  hedgehog.  Range  in 
time  from  the  Miocene  till  now.  [MiocESE.  ] 

Sr-I-ne  -urn,  s.    [Gr.  erineos=ot  wool,  woolen.] 

Sot. :  An  abnormal  development  of  the  cells  of 
the  epidermis  of  trees,  specially  of  the  Amentaceip, 
tho  Aceracese,  and  the  Rosaceee.  The  cells  so 
developed  used  to  be  mistaken  for  Fungi.  (Griffith 
&  Henfrey.) 

e-rli  -go,  s.    [ERYNGO.] 

er-In  -Ite,  s.  [From  Erin  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ite. 
(Mtn.)  (q.  v.).  Named  from  the  erroneous  belief 
that  Erinito  No.  1  came  from  Ireland.] 

Mineralogy:  Two  metals. 

1.  Erinite  of  Hafdinger :  A  subtranslucent  brittle 
mineral,  occurringinmaxillated  crystalline  groups, 
concentric  or  fibrous.  Hardness,  4*5-5.  Specific  grav- 
ity, 4'04.    Luster  between  dull  and  resinous ;  color 
emerald-green.    Composition :   arsenic    acid  33'78, 
oxide  of  copper  59'14,  water  5'01,  alumina  1'77=1(IO. 

2.  Erinite  of  Thomson :  A  variety  of  Montmorel- 
lonite  (q.  v.).    It  is  a  yellowish-red,  clayey  mineral, 
from  the  Giant's  Causeway,  Ireland. 


b611,    66y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     pell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     ezpect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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S-rln-n^S,  £-r!n  -njfs,  s.  [Lat.  Erinnyt;  Gr. 
Erinys.  See  def.  The  double  n  came  frofn  au 
erroneous  notion  that  the  Greek  word  had  a  HH, 
which  it  has  not,  at  least  in  the  best  manuscripts.] 

1.  Class,  Alythol.:  A  Greek  avenging  deity  like 
the  Roman  Furies.    Then  the  number  was  multi- 
plied to  three— Tisiphone,  Megsera,  and  Alecto. 

2.  Zo$l, :  The  name  given  by  Salter  to  a  genus  of 
Trilobites,  family  Proetidee. 

€r-I-6-b6  -tr^-ft,  *.  [Or.  erion= wool,  and  botryt 
=  a  cluster  or  bunch  of  grapes.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pomaceae.  Eriobotryajaponica^ 
formerly  called  Mespilufijaponica,  is  the  Loquat  or 
Javanese  Medlar. 
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genus  has  been  made  into  paper  and  the  wicks  of 
candles  or  used  for  stuffing  pillows.  The  immature 
leaves  of  a  Himalayan  species.  E.  comosum  or  can- 
nabinum,  are  used  for  rope-making. 

e-rlpll  -I-a,  «.  [Lat.  eriphia;  Gr.  erephi-ia  =  a.u 
unknown  plant.  ] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  decapod  short-tailed  Crustace- 
ans. Eriphia  spinifrons  is  widely  diffused  in  the 
different  seas. 

e-rl§  -ma,  ».  [Gr.  ert«ma  =  a  cause  of  quarrel: 
ertzo=to  strive;  erw=strife.]  So  called  from  tlio 
anomalous  character  of  the  structure  described 
under  No.  1,  and  the  genus  placed  under  No.  2.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  rachis  or  axis  of  grasses. 

2.  A  genus  of  South  American  Vochvacoip,  Erisma 
japura,  is  the  Japura  of  Brazil,  a  nne  tree,  80  to 
120  feet  high. 


Sr-I-6-cau-la  -cS-ffi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eriocau- 
1(011),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aoece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Endogens,  alliance  Glumales. 
It  consists  of  perennial  marsh  plants  with  linear 
cellular  spongy  leaves  sheathing  at  the  base.  Flow-  *e-rls -tic,  *5-rIs -tick,  *e-rls -tlc-al,  «.  &  s. 
ere  in  heads,  bracteate,  unisexual,  very  minute,  [Gr.  ert«(itos=pertaining  to  strife;  eri*=stnfe.] 
glumes  two,  unilateral,  or  three;  ovary  superior, 
three  or  two-colled;  seeds  solitary,  pendulous. 
About  200  species  are  known.  Two-thirds  occur  in 
the  tropics  of  America,  and  half  the  remainder  in 
Australia.  A  few  are  in  temperate  America,  and  one 
in  Britain.  Eriocaulon  setaceuni,  boiled  in  oil,  is 
used  in  India  as  a  remedy  for  itch. 

Sr-l-&-cau'-l5n,  «.  [Gr.  erion=wool,  and  kaulos 
=  the  stalk  of  a  plant.  Named  from  the  wooly 
scapes  of  some  species.] 

Sot.:  Pipewort.  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical 
one  of  the  order  Eriocaulaceee.  The  male  flowers 
are  chiefly  in  the  center  of  the  head,  the  outer  peri- 
anth-segments subspathulate,  the  stamens  four  to 
six. 


8r-I-6-58-phal'-8-»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  erioceph- 
al(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fee.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Asteraceee,  tribe  Senecionideee. 

Sr-I-&-ceph'-a-lus,  «.  [Greek  erion=wool,  and 
kephale=the  head.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Eno- 
cephalea?  (q.  v.).  It  contains  some  South  African 
bushes  greatly  branched. 

S-rI-5  dSn  -dr5n,  «.  [Greek  erion=wool,  and 
ejendron=tree.] 

Bot. :  Wool-tree.  A  genus  of  Sterculiacete,  sub- 
order or  tribe  Bombaceee,  or  according  to  some  they 
are  of  the  order  Malvaceae.  The  calyx  is  naked, 
irregularly  flve-lobed,  with  the  lobes  usually  twin ; 
petals  five,  joined  together;  filaments  divided  at 
the  apex  into  five  bundles;  stigma  five  or  six-cleft. 
The  genus  contains  large  trees  with  spongy  wood, 
palmate  leaves,  and  large  red,  white,  or  scarlet 
flowers.  About  six  species  are  known,  five  from 
America,  the  other  from  Asia  and  Africa.  The  wood 
is  too  spongy  to  bo  used  for  building,  but  it  can  bo 
made  iuto  canoes. 

gr-I  6-gSn  -e-88,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eriogon(um) , 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Polygonaceee,  type  Eriogonum. 

gr-I-5g'-6-num,  s.  [Gr.  erion=wool,  and  gony= 
the  knee,  a  joint  of  a  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
tribe  Polygonacere  (q.  v.). 

2r-I-6-lS8  -na,  s.  [Gr.  erion= wool,  and  chlaina 
=a  cloak ;  because  the  calyx  is  wooly. 1 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
tribe  Erioleenese  (q.  v.). 

Sr-I-6-lSB'-ne-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod  Lat.  eriolcen(a) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Byttneriacese. 

Sr-I-Sm  -S-tSr,  s.  [Gr.  erion=wool,  and  metron 
=  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
diameter  of  small  flbers,  such  as  wool,  cotton,  or 
flax,  by  ascertaining  the  diameter  of  any  one  of  the 
colored  rings  which  they  produce. 

"The  eriometer  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  card  or  plate  of 
brass,  having  an  aperture  of  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch 
in  dianreter  In  the  center  of  a  circle  of  one-half  inch  in 
diameter,  and  perforated  with  small  holes.  The  fiber  or 
particle  to  be  measured  is  filed  in  a  slider,  and  the  eriom- 
eter  being  placed  before  a  strong  light,  and  the  ere  as- 
sisted by  a  lens  applied  behind  the  small  hole,  the  rings 
of  colors  will  be  seen.  The  slider  must  then  be  drawn  put 
or  pushed  in  till  the  limit  of  the  first  red  and  green  ring 
(the  one  selected  by  Dr.  Young)  coincides  with  the  circle 
of  perforations,  and  the  index  will  then  show  on  the  scale 
the  size  of  the  particle  or  nber." — Brewster:  Optics. 

Br'-I-&-mjfo,  «.  [Gr.  erion=wool,  and  mys=a 
mouse.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Chinchillidee.  Eriomys  laniaer 
is  the  Chinchilla. 

8r-I-5ph'-5r-um,  s.  [Gr.  erton=wool,  and  pho- 
ro»=bearing.l 

Botany:  Cotton-grass.  A  genus  of  Cyperaceee 
(Sedges),  tribe  Scirpese.  It  consists  of  perennial 
tufted  herbs,  with  many-flowered  spikelets;  the 
glumes  imbricated  on  every  side,  and  several  hy- 
pogynous  bristles,  becoming  very  long  and  silky. 
The  silk  or  cotton  from  an  English  species  of  the 


A.  As  adj.  (of  both  forms) :  Controversial ;  per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  disputation  or  con- 
troversy. 

B.  As  subst.  (of  the  form  Eristic) :  A  controver- 
sialist. 

"An  Euchite  as  well  as  an  Eristick." — Cfauden:  Tears  of 
the  Chunk,  p.  98. 

*gr'-I-tage  (tage  as  tig) ,  s.    [HERITAGE,  ».] 
*gr'-I-tage  (tage  as  tig),  v.  t.    [HERITAGE,  v.] 

1.  To  inherit. 

2.  To  endow. 

*e-rlte,  *.    [Lat.  hcereticus.]    A  heretic. 

Sr'-Ix,  s.    [ERYX.] 

*erke,  s.  [A.  S.  earg,  earh.]  Lazy,  idle,  indolent, 
slothful. 

§r  lan-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  Erla,  in  the  Saxon 
Erzgebirge,  where  it  is  found.] 

Min.  <t  Petrol. :  A  light  greenish-gray  mineral  or 
rock  containing  silica,  alumina,  lime,  &c.  At  first 
it  was  considered  a  mineral,  but  Dana  believes  it 
to  be  a  rock.  If  the  latter  view  ultimately  pre- 
vail, the  spelling  will  probably  be  changecl  to 
Erlanyte,  the  termination  -yte  being  the  modifica- 
tion of  -ite  adopted  to  distinguish  rocks. 

?rl-klng, ».  [Dan.t!Iertonge,'Ger.  erl-kOnig=e>\t- 
king.1  In  German  and  Scandinavian  mythology, 
an  elf  or  personified  natural  power,  very  mischiev- 
ous, especially  to  children. 

"  The  hero  of  the  present  piece  is  the  Erl  (or  Oak)  King, 
a  fiend  who  is  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  recesses  of  the 
forest,  and  thence  to  issue  forth  upon  the  benighted 
traveler  to  lure  him  to  his  destruction.  ' — Scott:  Erl  King. 

*erme,  v,  i.  [A.  S.  earmian.~]  To  grieve,  to 
lament. 

*enne-ful,  «.  I  KRMI:.  ]  Sad,  mournful,  grievous, 
piteous. 

*§r  -m§-lln,  *er-mi-lin,  «.  [A  dimin.  of  Ermine 
(q.  v.).]  A  little  ermine. 

Sr  -mine,  *er-mfne,  *er-min,  *er-myn,  s.  &  o. 
[From  O.  Fr.  ermine  (Mod.  French  hermine,  Prov. 
ermini).  In  Sw.,  Dan.&  Ger.  hermelin;  Dut.  her- 
melijn;  Sp.  armlno;  Port,  arminho;  Ital.  armel- 
lino,  ermefjino=the  ermine  or  its  fur.  Low  Latin 
armelinus,armellina,  hermeUina  and  Pellift  armenia 
=  the  Armenian  rat  (Mus  armemu*,  or  Mus  ponti- 
cus) .  The  etym.  which  connects  the  ermine  through 
the  Span.,  the  Port,  and  the  Low  Latin  with  tne 
Armenian  mouse,  to  which  the  ermine  has  no  zoo- 
logical affinity,  was  first  made  by  Ducange ;  it  was 
adopted  by  Littre,  and  is  not  directly  controverted 
bySkeat.] 

A.  At  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

*(1)  An  Armenian. 

"  Ne  non  Ermine  ne  Egipcienne." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,824. 

(2)  The  fur  of  the  animal  described  under  II.  1, 
prepared  for  use  by  having  the  black  tips  of  the 
tail  inserted  at  regular  intervals  in  the  white  fur  of 
the  body,  so  as  to  contrast  with  it.    It  is  obtained 
from  Russia  in  Europe,  Norway,  Siberia,  Lapland, 
and  also,  though  to  a  less  extent  than  formerly,  in 
North  America. 

(3)  The  animal  described  under  II.  1. 

2.  Fig.:  The  office,  position,  or  dignity  of  a  judge 
(from  his  state  robe  being  ornamented  or  bordered 
with  ermine.) 

II.  Technically: 

I.  ZoOl.:  The  Ermine-weasel,  a  small  mammal, 
Mustela  arminea.  The  body  in  summer  is  reddish- 
brown  above  and  white  beneath,  and  in  winter  is 
wholly  white,  except  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
which  all  the  year  round  is  black.  The  more  north- 
erly the  latitude  and  the  severer  the  individual 
winter  is,  the  purer  is  the  white  of  the  animal  s 
fur.  It  is  found  in  the  arctic  and  temperate  parts 


Ermine. 


erogate 

of  Europe,  becoming  more  abundant  as  one  travel- 
northward.  It  occurs  also  ii  the  corresponding 
parts  of  North  America,  ranging  as  far  south  a:- 
the  middle  of  the  United  States.  It  frequents  stony 
places  and  thickets,  and  is  active,  fierce,  and  blood- 
thirsty. It  is  called  also  the  stoat  (q.  v.). 

2.  Her.:  One  of  the  furs,  represented  by  black 
spots  of  a  particular  shape  on  a  white  ground. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Formed  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  ermine  fur. 

2.  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the 
animal  described  under  11.1. 

3.  White    in  color.      [ERMINE- 
MOTH.] 

ermine-moth,  ». 

Entom.:  Yponomeuta  imdella, 
a  moth  the  wings  of  which  are 
white. 

ermine-weasel,  «•    [ERMINE,  II.  1 J 

er  -mined,  n.  [Eng.  ermin(e);  -ed.J  Clothed 
with  or  wearing  ermine. 

er   mines,,  «.    [ERMINE.] 

Her. :  The  reverse  of  ermine,  being  represented 
by  white  spots  on  a  black  ground. 

5r  -mln-itefj,  s.    [ERMINE.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Ermine,  but  with  a  single  red 
hair  on  each  side  of  the  ermine  spots. 

er'-mln-ois  (ois  as  wa),  s.    [ERMINE.] 

Her. :  A  gold  ground  with  black  spots. 

*er-ming,  *ear-mlng,  a.  [A.  S.  earmian=to 
grieve.]  Grieving,  sad,  miserable. 

*5r  -mlt,  *er-myte,  s.    [HERMIT.] 

*Sr  -mlt-age  (age  as  Ig)  s.    [HERMITAGE.] 

tern,  tSrne  (1),  telrne,  team,  *.  [A.  S.  eorn=an 
eagle  ;  Sw.  orn ;  Dan.  cern;  Dut.  arena ;  Ger.  aar; 
M.  H.  Ger.  or,  arn;  Goth,  ara.]  (Chiefly  Scotch.) 

1.  The  Sea  Eagle,  Haliaetu*  albicilla. 

2.  The  Golden  Eagle,  Aquila  chrusaetus. 

3.  The  Aquilina  (Eagles)  generally. 

erne  (2),  serne,  s.  [A.  S.  earn,  cern.]  A  cottage; 
a  place  of  retirement. 

*er  -nest,  a.  &  s.    [EARNEST.] 

ern-fSrn,  s.    [Scotch  ern=eagle,  and  Eng.  fern.] 

Bot.:  (1)  " Poll/podium  fragile "  (Cystopteris 
fragili*.)  (Jamieson.)  (2)  Pteris  aguilina.  (Brit- 
ten £  Holland.) 

er  -nut,  *er-nute,  «.  [Eng.  earth,  and  nut.]  An 
earthuut,  Buniumflexuosum. 

8-r8  de,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  eroder,  from  Lat.  erodo=to 
gnaw  off:  e=:ex=<mt,  away,  and  rodo=to  gnaw.] 
To  eat  into  or  away ;  to  corrode. 

S-r6d  -Sd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ERODE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Eaten  into  or  away;  gnawed,  cor- 
roded. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  asEsosE  (q.  v.). 

e-r6d  -ent,  s.    [Lat.  erodens,  pr.  par.  of  erodo.] 

Med. :  A  preparation  or  application  which,  as  it 
were,  eats  away  any  excrescence ;  a  caustic. 

e-r6  -dl-um,  s.  [Gr.  erodios—a  heron,  to  the  bill 
of  which  the  beak  of  the  fruit  presents  some  re- 
semblance.] 

Botany:  Stork's-bill.  A  genus  of  Geramaceie. 
Petals  regular ;  stamens  ten, .slightly  monadelphous 
at  the  base,  the 
five  opposite  the 
petals  sterile, 
the  other  five  al- 
ternating with 
a  gland  at  their 
base ;  capsules 
eacli  with  a  long 
spi  ral  awn, 
bearded  on  the 
inside.  About 
fifty  species  are 
known,  all  from 
the  Eastern 
hemisphere. 

*e-ro-gate, 
v.  t.  [Lat.  era- 
gatus,  pa.  par. 
of  erogo= to  pre- 
vail upon  by  en- 
treaties: e  =  ex 
=out,  fully,  and 
ro£jo=to  ask.]  To  lay  out,  to  distribute,  to  bestow. 

"  To  the  acquiring  of  science  belongeth  understanding 
and  memory,  which  as  a  treasury  hath  power  to  retain, 
and  also  to  erogate  and  distribute  when  opportunity 
happeneth." — Sir  T.  Etyot:  Governor,  fo.  198. 


Erodium. 
1.  Stamens  and  Styles. 


Sti     fat     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fatner;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    H8r,    th«re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p5t, 
or,  '  w»re,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cttre.    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


erogation 

*8-rS  ga  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  erngatio,  from  erogatus, 
pa.  par.  of  eroyu.]  The  act  of  giving  or  bestowing  ; 
distribution. 

5r-5ph -I-la,  s.  [Gr.  er,  ear=tho  spring,  and 
philco—  to  love.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Crucifers,  family  Drabidtr.  It 
resembles  Draba,  but  lias  deeply  cloven  white 
petals,  &c. ;  seeds  numerous  in  each  cell  of  the  pod. 
Erophila  verna,  formerly  called  Draba  verna,  is 
the  Common  Whitlow-grass. 

£  -ros,  Er  -6s.,  s.    [Gr.] 

Gr.Myth.:  The  Greek  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
Cupid,  the  God  of  Love.  [  CUPID.] 

g-ro  Be,  a.    [Lat.  erosus,  pa.  par.  of  erodo.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Gnawed  or  eaten  away. 

2.  Hot. :  Gnawed  ;  having  the  margin  irregularly 
toothed,  as  if  bitten  by  some  animal. 

g-r8s.e -ly\  adv.  [Eug.  erase;  -ly.']  So  as  to 
appear  gnawed  or  bitten. 

erosely-tootlied,  a. 

Bot.:  Having  the  teeth  as  if  gnawed  or  eroded; 
eroso-dentate. 

g-r6'-8,ion,  s,  [Lat.  erosio,  from  erosus,  pa.  par. 
of  erodo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  eating  or  gnawing  away ;  corrosion. 

2.  The  state  of  being  eaten  or  gnawed  away ;   cor- 
roded. 

"As  sea-salt  is  a  sharp  solid  body,  in  a  constant  diet  of 
salt  meat,  it  breaks  the  vessels,  produceth  erosion*  of  the 
eolid  parts,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  the  sea-scurvy." — 
Arbuthnot. 

II.  Med. :  A  gradual  eatiqg  away  or  destruction 
of  a  part  of  the  body  by  ulceration,  or  by  increased 
action  of  the  absorbents,  whether  spontaneous  or 
cot. 

erosion  theory  or  hypothesis. 

Geol.:  A  theory  or  hypothesis  which  attributes 
the  excavation  of  lakes  chiefly  to  the  erosive  power 
of  water  in  the  form  of  glaciers,  instead  of  regard- 
ing them  as  due  to  the  existence  in  the  spots  where 
they  occur  of  cracks  or  fissures  in  the  strata.  Much 
support  is  lent  to  the  erosion  hypothesis  by  glancing 
at  a  map  of  a  country  near  the  Arctic  circle,  like 
Sweden,  or  one  full  of  nigh  mountains  like  Switzer- 
land, in  which  glaciers  have  scope  for  action,  and 
noting  how  lakes  abound. 

g-ro -s.loa-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  erosion;  -£»«.] 

Geol.:  One  who  holds  the  Erosion  theory  or  hy- 
pothesis as  to  the  origin  of  mountain  tarns  or  lakes. 
[EROSION  THEORY.] 

"  The  Eroaionists,  or  upholders  of  the  efficacy  of  super- 
ficial waste." — A.  Oeikie,  in  Atocmillan's  Magazine,  July, 
1881,  p.  230. 

•e-ro'-slve,  a.  [Lat.  erosus,  pa.  par.  of  erodo.'] 
Tending  to  eat  away  or  corrode ;  corrosive. 

g-r6-§6-,  pref.    [Lat.  erosus.']    [EROSE.] 
Bot.,  <tc.:  Erose,  eroded,  as  if  gnawed  or  bitten, 
eroso-dentate,  a. 

Bot. :  As  irregularly  toothed  as  if  it  had  been 
bitten. 

6-r5s'-trate,  a.   [Lat.  e=out  of;  heree=not,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  rontrate  (q.  v.).] 
Hot. :  Not  having  a  rostrum  or  beak. 

gr'-i-teme,  s.    [Gr.  erotema  =  a  question,  from 
en>tao=to  ask,  to  question.] 
Khet, :  A  mark  or  interrogation. 

er-ft-te'-sls,  8.  [Greek,  from  erotao  =  to  ask,  to 
question.] 

JRhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  strong  affirma- 
tion, or  more  commonly  a  strong  negation,  is  implied 
under  the  form  of  an  interrogative. 

*er-6-tet  -Ic,  a.  [Greek  erotetikos,  from  erotao.] 
Interrogatory. 

•6-rot  -Ic,  *e-r8t  -Ick,  e-rot  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Greek 
erotikos,  from  eros  (genit.  ero£os)=love.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  caused  by  love. 

"  If  he  be  born  when  Mars  and  Venus  are  in  conjunc- 
tion, he  will  undoubtedly  be  inclined  to  love  and  erotic 
melancholy."— Ferrand:  On  Love  Melancholy  (1640),  p.  160. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  love  poem  or  composition. 
*e-r8t -Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  erotic,  -al.']   The  same  as 

EROTIC  (q.  v.) . 

"  Jason  Pratensis  who  writes  copiously  of  this  erotical 
love." — Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  442. 

S-r6-t6-ma  -nl-a,  8r-o-t5nv-a-ny,  B.  [Gr.  ems 
(genit.  ero(os)=love,  and  mania— madness.]  Mental 
alienation  or  melancholy  caused  by  love. 

Sr-6-tyT-I-dse,  s.  r>l.  [Mod.  Lat.  erotylus,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t'dtE.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  tetramerous  beetles,  with 
very  gibbous  bodies,  found  in  fungi. 
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e-r5t  -jf-lus,  s.  [Latiu  erotylus  =  an  unknown 
precious  stone;  (ir. '  eriitylon  =  a  darling,  a  sweet- 
heart, from  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  species.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  tlio  family  Eroty- 
lidee  (q.  v.}. 

er-peVo-lfig -Ic-al,  a.    [HEEPETOLOGICAL.] 

5r-pe-t5l  -6-gIst,  s.    [HEBPETOLOGIST.] 

er-pe-tol -6  gy,  «.    [HEKPETOLOGY.] 

gr  -pet-on,  «.    [HEHPETOX.] 

SIT,  *erre,  *er-ren,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  errer,  from 
Lat.  erro,  which  stands  for  an  older  erso:cogn. 
with  Goth.  ai'rz-jan=to  make  to  err;  O.  H.  Ger. 
irran;  Ger.  irren=to  wander.  (Si-eat.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*I.  Lit.:  To  wander,  to  ramble. 

"The  which,  whanne  he  was  gon  awey,  erride  in  the 
wilderues  of  Bersabre."—  Wucliffe:  Genesis  niv.  14. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  go  astray  or  wander  from  the  right  or  true 
course,  purpose,  or  end. 

"  We  have  erred  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep."— Common 
Prayer:  General  Confession. 

*2.  To  miss  the  thing  or  object  aimed  at. 
"Aimed  at  helm,  his  lance  errerf." 

Tennyson:  Enid,  1,006. 

3.  To  go  wrong  in  judgment  or  opinion ;  to  make 
mistakes ;  to  blunder. 

"Blame  me  not  if  I  have  erred  in  count 
Of  gods,  of  nymphs,  of  riuers  yet  unread." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  lii.  2. 
*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lead  astray ;  to  cause  to  err ;  to  mislead. 
"Sometimes  he  [the  devil]    tempts   by  covetousness, 

drunkenness,  pleasure,  pride,  4o.,  errs,  dejects,  saves, 
kills,  protects,  and  rides  some  men  as  they  do  their 
horses.  ' — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  60. 

2.  To  miss,  to  mistake. 

"  I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  I.  266. 

*5rr'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  err;  •able.']  Liable  to  err 
or  mistake ;  fallible. 

*Srr'-a-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng  errable;  •ness.']  The 
quality  of  being  errable ;  liablcness  to  err  or  mis- 
take; fallibility. 

"  We  may  infer  from  the  errablenets  of  our  nature,  the 
reasonableness  of  compassion  to  be  seduced." — More: 
Decay  of  Piety. 

*Srr -a-bund,  a.  [Lat.  errabundus,  from  erro.] 
Wandering,  erratic. 

Er-ral,  *.    [Corrupted  Arabic  (?).] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  the  third  magnitude, 
called  also  Gamma  Cephei. 

er  -rand,  *serende,  *arende,  'arunde,  *erand, 
*erande,  *erende,  »erinde,  *ernde,  *erond,  s. 
[A.  S.  a>rende=&  message ;  cogn.  witli  Icel.  ei/rendi, 
Orendi;  Sw.  cerende;  Dan.  Hrende;  O.  H.  Ger. 
drunti,  aranti.]  A  verbal  message ;  a  communica- 
tion to  be  made  to  some  person  at  a  distance;  a 
special  business  or  matter  intrusted  to  a  messenger ; 
something  to  be  done  or  told. 

"  I  have  a  secret  errand  to  thee,  O  king." — Judges  iii.  19. 

errand-boy,  s.    A  boy  kept  to  run  on  errands. 

*er -rand-§r,  s.  [Eng.  errand;  -er.']  One  sent 
on  an  errand,  a  messenger, 

*er-rant  (1),  *er-raunt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  errant, 
from  Lat.  errans,  pr.  par.  of  erro=ta  err  (q.  T.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit.:   Wand»ring,  roving,  rambling;    applied 
more  especially   to    those  knights  in  the  middle 
ages  who  wandered  about  in  search  of  adventures, 
and  to  show  their  prowess  and  chivalry.    [  KNIGHT- 
ERRANT.] 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Deviating  from  a  certain  course. 
"  Knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 

Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain, 
Tortive  and  errant,  from  his  course  of  growth." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  18. 

2.  Abandoned,  vile,  arrant  (q.  v.). 
"Thy  company,  if  I  slept  not  very  well 

A-nights,  would  make  me  an  errant  fool  with  ques- 
tion." Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  ii.  i. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  wanderer. 
*errant-knlght,  s.    A  knight-errant  (q.  v.). 

"  To  your  home, 
A  destined  errant-kntght  I  come." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  24. 

*er-rant(2),a.    [EYRE.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Itinerant. 

2.  Zool.:  Free,  not  fixed ;  having  good  locomotive 
powers.    [EBEANT  ANNELIDS.] 
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errant  annelids,  8.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  same  as  EBEANTIA  (q.  v.). 

gr-ran  -ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  er-ran  -tSs.,  a.  pi.  [The 
first  form  is  the  neut.  the  second  the  mas.  and  fern, 
pi.  of  Lat.  errans,  pr.  par.  of  erro=to  err,  to  wander- 
So  named  iu  allusion  to  their  good  locomotive 

Zool.:  Errant  Annelids;  the  highest  order  of 
\nnelida.  They  are  called  also  Cheetopoda,  from 
the  setigerous  foot-tubercles  which  are  their  chief 
distinctive  characteristics ;  Nereides  from  their 
typical  genus  Nereis ;  and,  from  the  place  which 
many  of  them  inhabit,  Sandworms.  The  head  is 
well  marked ;  the  mouth  lias  jaws  which  are  some- 
times at  the  extremity  of  a  proboscis.  The  respira- 
tory organs  are  in  the  form  of  external  branch™ 
arranged  in  tufts  along  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
body,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Dorsi- 
branchiate  Annelids.  They  possess  distinct  sexes, 
and  undergo  a  metamorphosis.  They  are  marine, 
and  occur  in  all  seas.  The  order  contains  the 
families  Arenicolidie,  Aphroditidse,  Nereidaj,  JMim- 
cidee,  Peripatidae,  and  Polyophthalmidae. 

2.  Palfeant.:  The  bodies  of  the  Errant  Annelids 
are  as  a  rule  so  soft  that  remins  of  them  are  not 
likely  to  be  found,  but  what  appear  to  be  their 
horny  jaws  have  been  brought  from  the  Silurian, 
the  Devonian,  and  the  Carboniferous  formations. 
What  maybe  their  burrows,  trails,  and  foot-impres- 
sions or  prints  have  been  found  in  the  Silurian  and 
some  other  Palaeozoic  rocks.  [HELMINTHITE, 
SCOLITE.] 

*er  -ran-try",  «.    [Eng.  errant;  -ry.] 

1.  A  state  of  wandering  or  roving  about ;  the  state 
or  condition  of  a  wanderer. 

2.  The  condition,  occupation,  or  way  of  life  of  a 
knight-errant. 

5r-ra  -ta,  «•  P'-    [EHRATI;M.] 

Sr-rat-Ic,  *6r-rat  -Ick,  *er-rat-lke,  .v.  &  «. 
[Lat.  erratte«8=given  to  wandering,  from  erro=to 
err,  to  wander ;  Fr.  erratique;  Span.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
erratico.'] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Wandering,  roving. 

"Through  the  vast  waves  the  dreadfnl  wonders  move, 
Hence  named  erratick  by  the  gods  above." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xii.  73,  74. 

2.  Not  fixed  or  stationary;  moving. 

"  There  he  saw  with  f ul  auisement 
The  erratike  stones  harbouring  armoury." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  v. 

*3.  Irregular,  changeable,  subject  to  fluctuations. 
"They  are  incommoded  with  a  slimy  mattery  cough, 
stink  of  breath,  and  an  erratick  fever." — Harvey. 

4.  Wild,  loose,  not  direct ;  as,  His  aim  is  very 
erratic. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  Not  movinglike  an  ordinary  star  in  an 
apparently  regular  track  or  course,  but  with  irregu- 
lar motion.    Used  of  a  planet  or  of  a  comet. 

2.  Geol.:   Detached  and  at  a  distance  from  its 
native  rock.    [ERRATIC  BLOCKS.] 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  rogue,  a  vagabond,  a  street 
Arab. 

II.  Technically: 

H.  Astron.:  A  planet,  as  distinguished  from  a 
fixed  star. 

2.  Geol.  (.chiefly  pi.} :  The  same  as  ERRATIC 
BLOCKS  (q.  v.). 

erratic  blocks. 

Geol. :  Blocks  torn  from  the  rocks  of  which  they 
constituted  a  part,  and  transported  to  long  distance 
by  the  action  either  of  ice  or  water.  If  floated  by 
ice  or  so  carried  along  by  descending  glaciers  as  not 
to  rub  against  the  ground  during  their  course,  erra- 
tic blocks  retain  their  salient  angles  uninjured :  but 
if  they  have  been  rolled  over  and  over  again  along 
a  shallow  sea-bed  or  shore  by  the  action  of  furious 
waves,  they  become  quite  rounded.  The  occur- 
rence of  such  blocks  in  the  arctic  and  temperate 
zones  of  both  hemispheres,  their  frequency  increas- 
ing toward  the  poles,  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  Glacial  Period  (q.  v.).  Sucn 
mountains  as  the  Alps  are  great  centers  whence 
erratic  blocks  descend.  As  a  rule  erratic  blocks 
differ  in  composition  from  the  rocks  on  which  they 
are  found  lying.  This  fact  enables  the  geologist 
to  decide  that  any  particular  block  or  bowlder  is  an 
erratic  one,  and  trace  out  the  spot  from  which  it 
came  and  the  direction  of  the  current  which  brought 
it  to  its  present  resting-place.  The  transport  of 
erratic  blocks  has  not  in  general  depended  on  the 
present  distribution  of  hills,  valleys,  sea.  and  land  : 
they  have  crossed  valleys,  gulfs,  and  even  seas,  and 


boll,    b<Jy;     pfiilt,    Jtfwl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Jfenophon,    e?lst.   ph  =  f. 
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have  at  times  balanced  themselves  on  the  peaks  of 
hills.  vV  hen  a  transported  mass  nr  fragment  of 
rock  is  large,  it  is  called  an  erratic  block,  when 
of  medium  size  a  bowlder,  and  when  small  a  pebble 
or  gravel. 

8r  rat -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  erratic;  -a/.]  The  same 
as  ERRATIC  (q.  v.). 

6r-rat  -Ic-aH?,  adv.  [Eng.  erraticu I :  ->!/.~\  In 
an  erratic  manner ;  irregularly ;  without  rule,  order, 
or  established  method. 

•er-rat'-Ic-al-ness,  «.  [Eng.  erratical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  erratic. 

*er'-ra-tile,  a.  [Lat.  erratus,  pa.  par.  of  erro— 
to  err,  to  wander;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -He.]  Wandering, 
erratic. 

*Sr-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  erratic,  from  erro=to wan- 
der.] A  wandering  about. 

Sr-ra  -tum(pl.  er-ra  -ta),  «.  [Lat.,  neut.  sing. 
-of  erratus.  pa.  par.  of  erro— to  err,  to  wander.]  An 
error  or  mistake  in  printing  or  writing. 

5r'-rhlne,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  err/ttna=sternu- 
tatory  medicines :  en  =  m,  and  rhin=the  nose.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Affecting   the   nose ;    causing   dis- 
charges from  the  nose. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Med.  (pi.) :  Errhines  are  medicinal  substances 
which  possess  the  property  of  exciting  a  secretion 
of  mucus  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and 
this  is  very  frequently  accompanied  by  sneezing. 
They  are  tobacco  in  the  form  of  snuff,  subsulphate 
of  mercury,  powdered  yeratrum  album,  and  euphor- 
bium.  They  are  used  in  cases  of  great  dryness  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  Some  forms  of  headache 
are  relieved  by  the  increased  secretion  of  mucus 
and  the  consequent  unloading  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  membrane.  Also  called  Sternutatories.  ( (Jar- 
rod ;  Mat.  JUedica.) 

8rr-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  <t«.    [ERR.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  going  astray. 
Srr  -l£g-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  erring;  -ly.]    In  an  err- 
ing manner ;  not  properly. 

"He  serves  the  Muses  erringly  and  ill. 
Whose  aim  is  pleasure  light  and  fugitive." 
Wordsworth:  White  Doe  ofKulstone  (Introd.). 

Sr-r6  -ne-ous,  *er-ro'-nl-ous,  a.  [Lat.  erro- 
ne«s=wandering  about,  from  erro=to  wander;  Fr. 
frrone ;  Ital.  erroneo.] 

*1.  Wandering,  roving,  straying. 

"Dismounted,  on  the  Aleian  field  I  fall, 
Erroneous  there  to  wander,  and  forlorn." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  19,  20. 

•2.  Wandering  or  deviating  from  the  right  or  true 
course. 

"A  faint,  erroneous  ray." — Thomson:  Summer,  1,687. 

3.  Mistaken,  false,  wrong,  full  of  error,  untrue. 
"I  never,  to  my  knowledge,  taught  any  erroneous  doc- 
trine."— Life  of  Doctor  Barnes  (1572),  fo.  Aaa,  iiij. 

•1.  Mistaking ;  misled ;  deviating  by  mistake  from 
the  truth. 

"  When  a  man  is  misinformed  as  to  the  goodness  or  bad- 
ness of  an  action,  that  we  call  an  erroneous  conscience." 
—Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  16. 

Sr-ro  -ne-ous-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  erroneous;  -(#.]  In 
an  erroneous  manner;  by  mistake;  not  rightly; 
falsely,  incorrectly. 

"O  blest  proficiency!  surpassing  all 
That  men  erroneously  their  glory  call." 

Coviper:  Retirement,  99,  100. 

Sr-r6 -nS-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  erroneous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  erroneous ;  falsity,  incorrect- 
ness. 

"The  most  ordinary  capacity  may  understand  it.  and 
be  satisfied  of  the  erroneousness  of  it." — Shuri)  Sermons, 
vol.  vii.,  ser.  8. 

Sr  -r6r,  *er-rour,  *er-rowre,  s.  [O.  Fr  error, 
errur ;  Fr.  erreur,  from  Lat.  error,  from  erro=to 
err,  to  wander ;  Ital.  errore ;  Sp.  &  Port,  error.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*l.  A  wandering  or  roving  course. 

"  Where  he  through  fatal  error  long  was  led 
Full  many  years,  and  weetlesse  wandered 
From  shore  to  shore." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iz.  41. 

2.  A  wandering  or  deviation  from  the  truth ;  a 
mistake,  a  misapprehension ;  a  mistaken  judgment 
-or  opinion. 

*3.  A  sin,  a  transgression  of  law  or  duty ;  a  crime, 
a  fault. 

"Blood  which  he  offered  for  himself  and  for  the  errors 
of  the  people."— Heft.  iz.  7. 

4.  A  mistake  in  writing,  printing,  speaking,  <te. ; 
an  inaccuracy. 

5.  False  doctrine  or  teaching. 

"  In  Religion, 

What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it?"—  SlMketp.:  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Astroii.:  The  difference  between  the  positions 
of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  determined  by  cal- 
culation and  by  observation. 

2.  Law:  A  mistake  in  theproceedings  of  the  court 
of  record  upon  matters  of  law,  entitling  the  party 
grieved  to  have  the  case  reviewed.  (  Writ  of  Error.) 

3.  Math. :  The  difference  between  the  result  ar- 
rived at  by  any  operation  and  the  true  result. 

4.  Hor.(ofaclock):  The  difference  between  the 
time  to  which  a  clock  really  points  and  that  which 
it  was  intended  to  indicate. 

If  Writ  of  Error: 

Lam:  An  appeal  from  an  inferior  court  of  record 
assigning  error  in  the  proceedings.  It  lies  only 
upon  matter  of  law  arising  upon  the  face  of  the 
proceedings,  so  thatno  evidence  is  required  to  sub- 
stantiate or  support  it, 

IT  (1)  Crabb  urns  discriminates  between  error, 
mistake,  and  blunder:  "Erroris  the  lot  of  human- 
ity :  into  whatever  we  attempt  to  do  or  think  error 
will  be  sure  to  creep ;  the  term  therefore  is  of  un- 
limited use:  we  have  errors  of  judgment;  errors  of 
calculation ;  errors  of  the  head,  and  errors  of  the 
heart.  The  other  terms  designate  modes  of  error, 
which  mostly  refer  to  the  common  concerns  of  life : 
mistake  is  an  error  of  choice ;  blunder  an  error  of 
action :  children  and  careless  people  are  most  apt 
to  make  mistakes;  ignorant,  conceited,  and  stupid 
people  commonly  commit  blunders ;  a  mistake  must 
be  rectified ;  in  commercial  transactions  it  may  be 
of  serious  consequence ;  a  blunder  must  bo  set  right ; 
but  blunderers  are  not  always  to  be  set  right ;  and 
blunders  are  frequently  so  ridiculous  as  only  to  call 
for  laughter." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  error  and 
fault:  *'  Error  respects  the  vuct:  fault  respects  the 
agent :  the  error  may  lie  in  the  judgment  or  in  the 
conduct ;  but  the  fault  lies  in  the  will  or  intention  ; 
the  errors  of  youth  must  bo  treated  with  indul- 
gence ;  but  their/ouMs  must  on  all  accounts  be  cor- 
rected ;  error  is  said  of  that  which  is  individual  and 
partial;  fault  is  said  likewise  of  that  which  is 
habitual :  it  is  an  error  to  use  intemperate  language 
at  any  time ;  it  is  a  fault  in  the  temper  of  some  per- 
sons who  cannot  restrain  their  anger."  (Crabb: 
EIIQ.  Synon.) 


*er'-r8r,  v.  t.  [ERROR,  s.]  To  determine  or  to 
decide  to  be  erroneous ;  as  the  decision  of  a  court. 

*er -r5r-ful,  *gr -r5r-full,  a.  [Eng. error ; -full.] 
Full  of  error ;  mistaken,  wrong. 

*Sr -r5r-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  error;  -ist.']  One  who  is  in 
error ;  one  who  encourages  or  promotes  error. 

•Sr'-rottr,  s.    [ERROR,  s.} 

ers,  s.    [Fr.  &  Prov.  ers;   Sp.  iervo;   Ital.  ervo; 
Lat.  ervum  (q.  v.).] 
Bot. :  Ervum  ervilia,  the  Bitter  Vetch. 

ers  bitter- vetch,  s. 

Bot. :  A  designation  used  by  Skinner.  Probably 
Ervum  ervilia. 

Srs,  -bjMte,  s.  [Sw  ersbyit.] 

Min.:  A  doubtful  mineral,  called  also  Anhydrous 
Scolecite.  It  is  monoclirnc,  of  a  white  color  and 
vitreous  luster,  and  a  hardness  of  6.  Dana  thinks 
that  it  may  be  altered  orthoclase. 

ers  -mSrt,  s.  [ARSE-SMART.]  Polygonum  hydro- 
piper. 

§rs -w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  arse,  and  wort.] 
Bot.:  The  herb  Mouse-ear.      (  Wright.)     Mouse- 
ear  is  Hieracium  pilosella.     (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

£rse,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Jrish(a  v.).]  The  name 
given  to  the  language  of  the  Gaels  or  Celts  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  being  of  Irish  descent.  It 
is  called  by  the  Highlanders  themselves  Gaelic. 

ersh,  Sarah,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  eddish  (q.  v.).] 
Stubble. 

Srst,  adv.  [A.  S.  cerest,  superlative  of  o»r=soon.] 
[ERE.] 

1.  First;  at  first;  at  the  beginning. 

2.  Once ;  formerly. 

3.  Before ;  previously ;   till  then ;  till  now,  hith- 
erto. 

"  Forth  skipped  the  cat,  not  now  replete 
As  erst  with  airy  self-conceit." 

Camper:  Retired  Cat. 
1  At  erst ; 

1.  At  length. 

"It's  now  at  earst  become  a  ntonie  one." 

Spenser    F    Q.,  V.  i.  2. 

2.  At  present. 

"  Left  both  bare  and  barrein  now  at  erst." 

Spenser    Shepherd's  Calendar  (Dec). 

*5rst -while,  odu.  [Eng.  erst,  and  while.]  Before, 
till  then,  till  now,  hitherto. 

"Those  thick  and  clammy  vapors  which  erstwhile  as- 
cended in  such  vast  measures." — <jlanvitl.  Preextstence  of 
Souls,  p.  142. 
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•erthe-calle,  s.    [EARTH-CALL.] 

*erthe-smok,  s.    [EARTH-SMOKE.] 

*er-ubes  -sense,  *er  fl-bes  9en-cjf,  s.  [Fr. 
frubescence,  from  Lat.  erubescentia,  from  erubes- 
cent!, pr.  par.  of  er«besco=to  grow  red  ;  incept,  form 
of  rw6eo=to  bo  red;  ru&er=red.]  The  act  of  be- 
coming red ;  redness. 

ter-u  bes -sent,  a.  [Lat.  erubescens,  pr.  par.  of 
erubesco.] 

1.  Ord.  Lanrj. :  Reddish ;  somewhat  red ;  inclined 
to  redm-s*  -blushing. 

2.  But. :  Reddish,  blush-colored.    (Paxton.) 
Sr-u  bes    site,    s.      [Lat.   eruliesco=to   become 

red,  to  blush,  and  suff.  -ite  (Mill.)  (q.  v.).J 

Min. :  The  same  as  BORKITE.  (Dana.)  The  Brit. 
Mus.  Cat.  adopts  the  name  erubescite,  and  makes 
bornine  and  bornite  two  of  its  synonyms. 

e-rfl  -ca,  *.  [Lat.,  =  (1)  the  caterpillar  of  the  cab. 
bage  butterfly,  (2)  the  plant  genus  hero  defined.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crucifers,  family  Brassicid<e. 
The  seeds  have  a  burning  taste,  and  when  applied 
to  the  skin  cause  blisters.  Eruca  sativa,  formerly 
called  Brassica  eruca,  is  used  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  its  native  region,  as  a  salad,  the  young  and 
tender  roots  alone  being  chosen,  for  when  old  it 
has  an  unpleasant  taste  and  smell.  The  whole 
plant  has  been  used  as  a  sialogoguc. 

Sr-fl-car  -I-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  eruca=a  kind  of 
colewort,  Eruca  sativa,  to  which  it  is  remotely 
akin.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crucif erre,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Erucaridae. 

Sr-u-car  -  I-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  erucar(ia), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Crucifers,  tribe  Spirolobew. 

g-rfl'-clo,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  eruc(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic; 
Gr.  ereyyoniai—to  vomit.]  Pertaining  to,  contained 
in,  or  derived  from  the  .Eritca  (q.  v.). 

eruclo-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  CjiHji'CO'OH.  A  monatomic  fatty  acid 
belonging  to  the  acrylic  series,  also  called  Brassic 
acid.  It  occurs  in  colza  oil  expressed  from  the 
seeds  of  Brassica  campestris,  and  in  the  fat  oil  of 
mustard  seed,  Sinapis  alba.  The  colza  oil  is  sapon- 
ified with  litharge,  and  the  oleato  of  lead  removed 
by  digesting  with  ether ;  the  residue  is  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallized  from  alcohol. 
Erucic  acid  forms  long  white  needles,  which  melt 
at  34".  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  unites  freely 
with  bromine,  forming  a  crystalline  dibroniide, 
C2iH42Br2O2,  which  melts  at  42  . 

*e-riict',  v.  t.  [Lat.  eructo:  e=ex=out,  and  ructo 
=to  belch.]  To  belch  out ;  to  eructate. 

e-ruc  -tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  eructatus,  pa.  par.  of 
eritcto.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  eject  as  wind  from  the  stomach;  to 
belch  out. 

"  They  would  make  us  believe  in  Syracuse,  now  Messina, 
that  .  I'-t  n  a  in  times  past  hath  eructated  such  huge  gobbets 
of  fire."—  Howetl.  Letters,  I.  i.  27. 

2.  Fig. :  To  belch  out ;  to  give  vent  to. 

"Though  he  should  .  .  .  daily  eructate  his  invec- 
tives against  the  most  respectable  meu." — Knox:  Essays, 
No.  iz. 

e-ruc  ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  eructatio,  from  eructa- 
tus, pa.  par.  of  eructo. ] 

1.  The  act  of  belching;  a  belch. 

"  Cabbage  ...  is  greatly  accused  for  provoking 
eructations." — Evelyn:  Discourse  of  Salletts. 

2.  That  which  is  ejected  from  the  stomach  by 
belching. 

"  The  signs  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  being 
depraved,  are  eructations,  either  with  the  taste  of  the  ali- 
ment, acid,  inodorous,  or  fetid." — Arbitthm>t. 

3.  Any  sudden  bursting  out  or  ejection  of  wind  or 
matter. 

"Thermw  are  hot  springs,  or  fiery  eructations;  such  as 
burst  forth  of  the  earth  during  earthquakes." — H'oodirarrf. 

*e-ru  -rll-ate,  v.  t.  [ERDDITE.]  To  teach,  to 
instruct. 

8r  -u-dite,  a.  [Lat.  eruditus,  pa.  par.  of  erudio 
=  to  free  from  rudeness,  to  cultivate,  to  teach;  e= 
ejc  =  out,  away,  and  rudis  =  rude.]  Instructed, 
taught,  learned,  well-read,  well-informed. 

"With  the  fore-mentioned  treasures  of  erudite  pam- 
phlet-tracts, there  appeared  a  far  more  considerable 
collection  of  valuable  little  treatises."— Critical  Hist,  of 
Pamphlets  (1715),  p.  6. 

Sr  -u~dite-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  erudite;  -ly.]  In  an 
erudite, learned  manner;  with  erudition. 

er  -ft  dite-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  erudite;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  erudite ;  erudition. 

Sr-fl-dl  tlon,  s.  [Lat.  eruditio,  from  eruditus, 
pa.  par.  of  erudio;  Fr.  erudition;  Sp.  erudicion; 
Ital.  erudizione.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  instructing  or  improving. 

"The  erudition  of  her  mind  is  much  more  to  be  re- 
garded." — Spectator,  No.  66. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,.  w«t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marire;    g6,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wark,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


erugate 

2.  Learning;  knowledge  gained  by  tit  inly  ;  scholar 
ship. 

"  He  talks  of  light,  and  the  prismatic  hues, 
As  men  of  depth  in  erudition  use." 

Cowper:  (.'harity,  391,  392. 

*[  Forthe  difference  between  erudition  aud  knon-l- 
edge,  see  KNOWLEDGE. 

er  U-gate,  a.  [Lat.  erugatus,  pa.  par.  of  erugo; 
e~cy=av/ay,  out,  and  rugatus  =  wrinkled  ;  ruga= 
a  wrinkle.]  Free  from  wrinkles;  smooth,  un- 

wrinkled. 

e-ru  -gl-noiis,  a.  [Lat.  ceruginosus,  from  cerugo 
=  the  rust  of  copper,  verdigris;  aes  (gen.  ceris)  = 
copper.]  [JiRUGiNOt's.]  Partaking  of  the  sub- 
.-tauce  or  nature  of  copper. 

e  rum -pent,  a.  [Lat.  erumpena,  pr.  par.  of 
erumpo  =  to  burst  or  break  out:  e=e.t'=out,  and 
rumpo=to  break,  to  burst.] 

Bot.:  Breaking  out. 

e -run  -da,  e-rln-dl,  a.  [Mahratta  &  Hind,  erunda 
=  the  castor-oil  plant;  Mahratta  erunde I = castor 
oil.]  For  def.  see  etym.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

e-rupt  ,  r-  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  eruptus,  pa.  par.  of 
erumpo=to  burst  or  break  out.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  throw  out  or  eject  with  violence ; 
to  emit  violently. 

"Erupted,  sedimentary,  metamorphosed,  conglomer- 
ated aggregates  of  mineral  matter."  — S.  Highley,  in 
Cassell's  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  368. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  burst  or  break  out  suddenly ;  to 
give  vent  to  eruptions. 

e-rup  -tion,  a.  [Lat.  eruph'o,  from  eruptus,  pa. 
par.  of  erumpo;  Fr.  Eruption;  Sp.  erupcion;  Ital. 
eruzione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  bursting  or  breaking  out  from  any 
confinement  or  restraint ;  a  sudden  burst  or  emis- 
sion, 

"Anon  with  black  eruption  from  its  jaws 
A  night  of  smoke,  thick  driving,  wave  on  wave 
In  stormy  flow."  Mallet:  The  Excursion,  i. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

3.  That  which  bursts  or  breaks  out.    [II. '!.] 

"  From  the  volcanoes  gross  eruptions  rise." 

Garth:  Dispensary,  i.  109. 

*4.  A  sudden  excursion  of  a  hostile  nature. 

"  The  confusion  of  things,  the  eruptions  of  barbarians 
.  .  .  did  all  tnrn  to  account  for  him." — Barrow.-  Of  the 
Pope's  Supremacy. 

*5.  A  violent  exclamation  or  ejaculation. 

"To  his  secretary,  whom  he  laid  in  a  pallet  near  him 
for  natural  ventilation  of  his  thoughts,  he  would,  in  the 
absence  of  all  other  ears  and  eyes,  break  out  into  bitter 
and  passionate  emptiotw." — Wotton;  Life  of  Buckingham. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Medical: 

(1)  The  breaking  out  upon  the  skin  of  vesicles, 

?ustules,  &c.,  ultimately  becoming  crusts  or  scabs, 
n  some  cases  fungi  have  been  found  in  the  center 
of  the  vesicle  or  other  morbid  growth. 

(2)  The  exanthemata  thus  produced,  as  the  vesi- 
cles in  small-pox  or  the  rash  in  scarlet  fever. 

"Unripe  fruits  are  apt  to  occasion  foul  eruptions  on  the 
skin."— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Geol.:  An  outburst  of  fluid  lava  mixed  with 
stones,  scoriae,  dust,  &c.,from  a  volcanic  crater  or 
other  vent.    Sir  Charles  Lyell  computes  that  about 
2,OUU  such  eruptions  (variously  located)  may  occur 
in  the  course  of  a  century,  or  an  average  of  twenty 
every  year.    [VOLCANO.] 

e-rup  -tlve,  a.    [Fr.  eruptif;  Sp    eruptivo,  from 
Lat.  erup£«a,pa.  par.  of  erumpo.] 
1    Bursting  forth ;  breaking  out. 

"To  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south  eruptive  through  the  cJoud." 

Thomson:  Hummer,  1,129,  1,130. 

2.  Attended    with    eruption    or  rash ;  producing 
eruptions. 

"It  is  in  the  nature  of  these  eruptive  diseases  in  the 
state  to  sink  in  by  fits,  and  to  re-appear."— Burke.-  Rtgi- 
cide  Peace,  let.  i. 

3.  Produced  by  eruption  ;  as,  eruptive  rocks  (q.  v.). 
eruptive  rocks: 

Geol  :  The  same  as  volcanic  rocks,  using  the  lat- 
ter term  to  include  those  of  all  geological  forma- 
tions, and  not  simply  those  sent  forth  by  recent 
volcanoes.  Basalt  and  greenstone,  equally  with 
lava,  are  considered  eruptive  rocks.  [VOLCANIC.] 

er-va  len  '-la,  a.  [Lat.  Ervum  lens,  the  botan- 
ical name  of  the  lentil.]  The  farina  or  meal  of  the 
common  lentil,  prepared  in  a  special  manner.  Its 
use  as  a  food  is  said  to  promote  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  bowels.  The  same  as  REVALENTA 
(q.v.). 
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e*r-Vll'-I-a,  «•    ILat.  ern7m=tho  bitter  vetch.] 

1.  Bot.  :    An    obsnlft*-   ^cnus   of   papilionaceous 
plant.s  containing  Errilift  titittrx,   the  r-pccir.-  gen- 
erally  called  Erritin  erviliti.    [ERVUM.1 

2.  Zool.:  Lentil-shell.     A  genus  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,    family  Tellinidte.    Two  recent  species  are 
known.    Distribution:  West  Indies,  Britain,  Can- 
aries,   Mediterranean,  and  the  Red  Sea.     (Wood- 
ward.) 

5r-vum,  «.  [Lat.-the  bitter  vetch,  Ervitnt  t-r- 
vilia  (def.).J 

Bot,:  A  genus  of  papilionaceous*  plants,  tribe 
Viciese.  It  is  akin  to  Vicia,  but  differs  in  the  sharp, 
equal  segments  of  the  calyx,  &c.  The  leaves  are 
generally  pinnate  and  terminate  in  tendrils.  Ervum 
lens  is  the  lentil  (q.  v.).  Ervum  ervilia  is  the  Bit- 
ter Vetch.  Its  seeds  mixed  with  flour  and  made 
into  bread  produce  weakness  of  man's  limbs,  and 
are  said  to  render  horses  paralytic. 

S-ry^  -l-be,  a.  [From  erima-tali,  its  native  name 
in  the  Malayalim  language.] 

Bot.:  An  anomalous  genus  of  porigynous  Exo- 
eens,  placed  by  Liiidley  doubtfully  at  the  end  of  the 
Convolviilaccfe,  and  by  Endlicher  made  the  type  of 
an  order  which  he  calls  Erycibeee.  Mr,  W.  Oarruth- 
ers,F.  R.  S..  states  that,  it  nearly  approaches  Con- 
volvulaceae.  but  differs  in  having  a  sessile  radiating 
stigma  like  that  of  a  poppy.  This  character  exists 
also  in  Ebenacese,  to  which  in  other  respects  Erycibo 
seems  not  very  closely  akin.  The  species  are  from 
tropical  Asia. 

er-y^Ib  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  erycib(e),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  plants  established  by  Endlicher 
for  the  reception  of  the  genus  Erycibe  (q.  v.). 

er-y'-ijl  ^na,  £r-y^9l'-na,  a.  [Erycina,  a  name  of 
Venus,  from  Mount  Eryx.  now  San  Giuliauo,  a 
mountain  in  Sicily,  whore  she  had  a  temple.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.:  [See  etym.] 

2.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Erycinidee  (q.  v.). 

*3.  Zool.  :  An  old  genus  of  Tollinidae. 

8r-J-9ln  -I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Erycin(a),  and  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Entom.:  Dryads.  A  family  of  Butterflies.  Tho 
males  have  only  four  perfect  legs,  the  females  have 
six.  In  other  respects  they  resemble  the  Lyceenidee 
(Argus  Butterflies}  (q.  v.}. 

e-ry^n  -Al-um,  s.  [Lat.  eryngion  ,"  Or.  crynggion, 
dimin.  of  Latin  erf/nt/e=Greek  eryngge=th0  eryngo 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  Eryngo.  A  genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants, 
family  Saniculidce,  There  is  an  involucre  in  many 
leaves  ;  the  fruit  is  ovate,  clothed  with  chaffy  scales 
or  bristles.  About  100  species  are  known,  most  of 
them  from  South  America.  [ERYNGO.] 


erythrin 

vigorously  active  treatment  by  free  incisions  bofuri 
the  formation  of  pus,  as  it  is  too  late  to  wait  till 
pus  lias  actually  formed.  Some  physicians  speak 
highly  of  poultices  of  phytolacca  leaves,  while 
others  recommend  topical  applications  of  some 
form  of  iron  in  tincture.  The  constitutional  treat- 
ment is  mainly  restorative :  the  more  asthenic  the 
case  the  sooner  should  perchloride  of  iron  be  given, 
from  20  to  30  minims  of  the  tincture  every  two  or 
three  hours,  and  continued  during  convalescence  to- 
insure  a  cure. 

er-y'-sl-pel -a*t6id,  a.  [Gr.  erysipelas  (genit. 
ery8ipelato8)=srysii>e\as,  and  eidos= form,  resem- 
blance.] Resembling  erysipelas. 


er-y^-si-pel-fli-tous,  a.  [Gr.  erysipelas  (genit- 
erj/«ipe/afos):=erysipela8,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -oua,] 

Med.  :  Having  the  nature  of  erysipelas,  or  in  some 
way  resembling  it. 

"A  person,  who  for  some  years  hart  been  subject  ta 
erysipelatous  fevers."—  Bp.  Berkeley:  Siris,  g  6. 

6r-J-8lp  -Sl-OuS,  a.  [ERYSIPELAS.]  Eruptive? 
pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  erysipelas  (q.  v.). 

er-^S  -I-phe,  s.    [Gr.  €rysi/>c  =  mildew.] 
Bot.  .  An  old  genus  of  Fungi  now  much  reduced 
in  extent  by  the  removal  from  it  of  various  species 
now  ranked  under  distinct  genera.    When  unde- 
veloped they  are  called  Oidia  (q.  v.). 

g-r^th   ft-cfli,  s.    [ERYTHACUS.J 

e'-ryctll-a;-9l  -D.8B,  a.  pi.  [Lat.  eryihac(us),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tnte.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Sylvidie  or  Warblers.  It 
contains  the  Robins.  They  are  scattered  over  both 
hemispheres. 


«  *^v—  -a-ciis,  e-rjfth  -a-ca,  s  [Gr.  erythaind- 
==to  dye  red,  to  cause  to  blush,  in  allusion  to  the 
red  plumage  of  the  Robin  Redbreast,  a  species  of 

Ornith. :   The   typical  genus   of   the  •ub-family 
ErythacintB  (q.  v.). 
er-y^-the  -ma,  s.    [Gr.  fr#*/ie»ia=redness;  ereu- 

Med. :  Uniform  redness,  withpufliness  of  the  skin, 
seldom  accompanied  by  general  febrile  disturbance, 
and  not  extending  to  the  areolar  tissue.  The  chief 
variety  is  Erythema  nodosum.  The  redness  and 
bumps  gradually  subside.  It  is  commonest  in 
young  females,  but  is  also  seen  in  feeble  boys.  It  is 
often  a  symptom  of  some  other  disease,  as  in  mea- 
sles or  scarlatina,  in  which  case  active  treatmentof 
it  may  kill  the  patient ;  but  if  otherwise,  painting" 
with  nitrate  of  silver  generally  induces  a  favorable 
resolution. 

§r-^th-S-mat'-IC,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  erythema  (q.  v.) 
/  connective,  and  suff.  -ac.] 


.      . 

Med.:  A  term  applied  to  skin  affections  marked 
ted  with  redness,  specially  relating  to 


e-ry^n  -go,  e-rln  -go,  a.    [ERYNGitiM.] 

1.  Bot.:  Tho  genus  Eryngium.    The  Sea  Eryngo  is 
Eryngium  maritimum,  the  Field  Eryngo  E.  campex- 
tris.     (Bentham.) 

2.  Phar.:  [ERYNGO-HOOT.] 
eryngo-root,  a. 

Phar. :  The  root  of  Eryngium  maritimum,  or  Sea- 
holly,  prepared  as  a  sweetmeat.    Its  aphrodisiac 
qualities,  either  real  or  supposed,  are  mentioned  by    mBot-  •*  ,A  genus  of  (jentianacoffs  tribe  Gentianese, 
dramatists  and  poets  from  Jonson  to  Prior.  The  calyx  is  five-cleft ;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped 

er-y  -6n,  s.     [Greek  eryon=:dragging  along  tho 


by  or  associated  wi 

erythema,  erysipelas,  and  the  more  common  Rose- 

rash  and  Nettle-rash. 

er-f-tliem'-?l-tOuS,  a.     [English,  &c.,  erythema 
(q.  v.)  ;  t  connective,  and  suff.  -mta  ] 

Med.:  The  same  as  ERYTHEMATIC  (q.  v.). 
-9,,  s.    [Gr,  erythraio8=rcd.~] 


ground,  pr.  par.  of  eryo.\ 
PalcEont.:  A    genus  of   macrurous    Crustaceans 


and  withering,  its  limb  short;  stigmas  two;  cap- 
sule linear,  two-celled.  Known  species  aboutfirteenr 


found  in  the  Lias  and  OOlitej  being  most  abundant 
in  the  Solenhofen  Slates,  which  are  Middle  Oolite, 

e-rjfa  -I-miim,  a.  [Lat.  erysimum;  GT.erysimon 
=the  nedge  mustard.] 

Bot.:  Treacle-mustard.  A  genus  of  Cruciferap, 
family  Sisymbrid®.  Tho  pod  is  four-sided,  its 
valves  one-nerved.  There  are  generally  two  hypogy- 
nous  glands  opposite  the  placentae  and  between 
the  longer  stamens.  About  seventy  species  are 
known. 

Sr-jf-slp'-e-las,  *er-l-slp  -e-ly,  a.  [Lat.,  from 
Gr.  ery8ipela8=a  redness  on  the  skin  ;  Fr.  erysipele.  ] 

Med.:  A  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
spreadingwith  great  rapidity:  the  parts  affected 
are  of  a  deep  red  color,  with  a  diffused  swelling  of 
the  underlying  cutaneous  tissue  and  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  an  indisposition  to  take  on  healthy 
action.  It  is  called  by  John  Hunter  the  adhesive 
inflammation.  Erysipelas  is  divided  into:  (1)  Sim- 
ple, where  the  skin  only  is  affected  ;  (2)  Phlegmo- 
nous,  where  the  cutaneous  and  areolar  tissue  are 
both  attacked  at  the  same  time,  going  on  to  vesica- 
tion^then  yellowness,  and  death  of  the  skin  ;  death 
of  tfle  areolar  tissue  may  follow,  constituting  ma- 
lignant or  gangrenous  erysipelas;  (H)  CEdematous, 
or  sub-cutaneous,  of  a  yellowish,  dark  brown,  or 
red  color,  occurring  about  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  or 
legs,  usually  in  broken-down  dropsical  constitu- 
tions. The  first  is  superficial  andsthenic,  the  other 
forms  more  deep-seated  and  astheuic,  and  require 


^r-y'th-rse  -an,  a.  [Gr.  erythroa=rc*li  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -an.']    Of  a  red  color. 
Erythraean  main,  s. 
Geog.  :  The  Red  Sea. 

"The  ruddy  waven  he  cleft  in  twain 
Of  the  Erythrwan  main." 

Milton:  Pmilm  cxx.  46. 

H  The  Erythrppau  Sea  mentioned  by  Herodotus' 
included  not  only  the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Gulf,  but 
also  the  Indian  Ocean.  Xenophon,.in  the  CyropOB- 
dta,  applies  the  name  to  the  Persian  Gulf 

e-ry^th  -lie,  a.  [Gr.  erythi'08=Ted',  -ic.]  Seethe 
compound. 

eryturic-acid,  s.    [ERYTHRIN.] 

e-ry'th  -rln,  e-rjfth  -rlne,  «.  [Gr.  erythros=rcdj 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -in,  -ine  (Chem.).\ 

1.  Chem.  (chiefly  of  the  form  erythrin)  :    Erythric 
acid,  erythritic  orsellinate.  CooHasOuH    It  is  con- 
tained   in    RocceUa  /ita//orm/«,  and   extracted  by 
boiling  with  milk  of  linie.    It  forms  crystals  but 
very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  reddened  by  am- 
monia in  the  open  air,  and  is    resolved  by  boiling 
with  baryta  water  into  orsellinic  acid  and  picro- 
erythrin,    CugjHuOri  which  by  further  boiling  with 
baryta  water  is  converted  into  orcin,  CyH^Oa,  eryth- 
rite,  C^ioOj,  and  (.'Og.    The  orcin  is  readily  soluble 
in  strong  alcohol,  while  the  erythrite  is  only  slightly 
soluble, 

2.  Min.    (of  the  form  erythrine)  :     Tho  same  as 
ERYTHBITE  (q.  v.). 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    J<5wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     benph;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     Bin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


erythrina  1694 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  widely  diffused  Liliaceir,  tribe 
Tiilipeee.  The  Tartars  are  said  to  reckon  one 
species,  Erythronium  dens  cams,  tho  Dog's-tooth 

Bot.:  Coral  Tree.  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  Violet,  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  is  found  in  the  south 
plants,  the  typical  one  of  the  sub-tribe  Erythrimn  of  Europe.  Its  bulbs  have  been  regarded  as  aphro- 
(q.  v.).  The  species  consist  of  shrubs  or  trees  with  disiac  and  anthelmintic.  The  leaves  and  roots  of 

E.^amt'fit-a iunn  are  emetic. 
'12.  Min.:  Vanadite  (q.  v.). 


e-ry'th  -rln-a,  .«.  [Modeled  on  Gr.  erythrinos, 
whteh,  however,  is  a  red  kind  of  mullet,  and  not  a 
plant.] 

Bot.:   Coral   Tree.    A   genus   of   papilionaceous 


trifoliate  leaves  or  long  stalks  and  blood-red 
flowers.  Found  in  the  tropics.  Erythrina  mono- 
apernia  furnishes  gum  lac  (q.  v.). 

6-if  th  -rlne,  s.    [EEYTHKIN.] 

e'r-J'-thrl  -Tie-SB,  >.  pi.  [Mod.  tat.  erythrin(a), 
and  Cat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Phasoolere  (q.  v.). 

6-ry:th-ri'-nus,  *.  [Gr.  erythrinos=a  red  kind  of 
mullet.] 

Ichthy.:  A  name  given  by  Jonston  and  Wil- 
loughby  to  what  is  now  called  Pagellus  erythrinus. 
[PAGELLUS.] 

S-rjfth'-rlte,  «.  [Gr.  erythros=rod,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ite  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Chem.:  Erythrol,  erythromannite,  erythroglu- 


cin,  phycite,  CiHsfOHJj.  A  tetratomic  alcohol,  ex- 
isting ready  formed  in  the  alga,  Protococcus  vul- 
garis;  also  by  boiling  erythrin  with  baryta  water. 
Erythrite  crystallizes  inlarge  colorless  prisms,  melt- 
ing at!20%  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  insol- 
uble in  ether,  and  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol.  Heat- 
ing with  concentrated  nydriodic  acid,  converts 
it  into 


secondary  butyliodide, -_,,-     - 

Fused  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  oxalic  and 
acetic  acids.  Erythrite  has  a  sweet  taste;  it  does 
not  ferment  with  yeast.  It  is  optically  inactive. 
It  unites  directly  with  acids  forming  ethers.  It 
does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of  a  cupric 
gait. 

2.  Jtin, :  A  monoclinic  mineral;  its  hardness  1'5 
to  2'5;  specific  gravity,  2'9;  luster  on  the  different 
faces  of  the  crystal  from  dull  to  adamantine ;  color 
red  or  greenish-gray.  Composition:  Arsenic  acid, 
38-43;  oxide  of  cobalt,  37'55;  water.  24-02.  Earthy 
cobalt  bloom  is  a  variety  of  it,  consisting  of  cobalt 
bloom  wirfl  free  arsenious  acid.  Found  abroad  in 
Saxony,  Thuringia,  Baden.  Norway,  &c. ;  in  Corn- 
wall and  Cumberland,  England,  and  near  Killarney, 
Ireland.  (Dana.)  Called  also  Erythrine  (q.  v.). 

Sr-jfth-rlt  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  erythrit(e),  and  suff.  -ic 
(Chem.)  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Eryth- 
rite (q.v.). 

erythritic-acid,  «. 

Chem^  A  mpnobasic^tetratxjinKSjacid,  CiHgOs,  or 

aci 

by  trie    _ 

ill  an  aqueous  solution.    It  forms  a  deliquescent 

mass,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  m  alcohol.     It 

forms  salts. 

e'-rjFth-ro-.  pref.  [Lat.  erythros;  Gr.  erythros= 
red,  of  the  color  of  nectar  and  wino ;  cogn.  with  Lat. 
ruber,  rutilis,  and  with  Sansc.  ruahiram  =  blood, 
and  rdhittis=Ted.] 

Bot.,  dtc.:  Red,  pale  red. 

6-ry:tfl'-r6-ge'n,  s.  [Greek  erythros=red,  and 
gennao  =  to  produce.] 

Chem. :  A  substance  originally  colorless,  but  red- 
dened by  acids,  supposedly  Hope  to  be  contained 
in  flowers. 

i-rfth-rb-glu'-cln,  «.  [Prof,  erythro-,  and  Eng., 
Ac.,  glucin.]  [EBYTHBITE.] 

6-rfth-ro-glu  -gin  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  erythro-,  and 
Eng.  glucinic  (q.  v.).]  (See  the  compound.) 

erythroglucinic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Another  name  for  Erythroleic-acid  (q.  v.). 

8-ryth  -rold,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  erythroeides=ot  a 
ruddy  look ;  erythroe=Ted,  and  etdos=form ;  Fr. 
erythroide.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Of  a  red  color. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Anat.:  The  reddish  muscular  envelope  of  the 
testicle. 

S-rjftll-ro-le  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  erythro-,  and  Eng., 
Ac.,  oleic  (q.  v.).]  (See  the  compound.) 

erythroleic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  A  purple  semi-fluid  substance,  said  to 
exist  in  archil. 

e-r^th  -rft-leln,  s.  [Pref.  erythro-,  and  Eng., 
Ac.,  olein  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  C^eH^Oi.  v\n  oily  liquid  extracted  by 
Kane  from  archil  and  litmus.  (Larousse.) 

g-rf  th-r&-llt  -mln,  s.  [Pref.  erythro-;  Eng. 
litm(us),  and  suff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Cjfil^sOis.  A  red  coloring  matter  ex- 
tracted by  Kane  from  litmus.  ( Larousse.) 

S-rf  th-r6-man  -nlte,  8.  [Pref.  erythro-,  *nd 
Eng.  mannite.]  [EKYTHBITE.] 

e-ry:th-r6'-nl-ura,  s.  [Gr.  erythronion=a  plant  of 
the  satyrium  kind  (Dioscoridee  in  Liddell  <£  Scott). 
A  Satyrium  is  a  kind  of  Orchid.] 


e  rjftli-rb-phlse -iim,  s.    [Gr.  erj/Hiros=red,  and 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub-order 
Mimoseee,  tribe  Parkicee.  Erythrophlceum  guineense 
is  an  ornamental  tree  about  120  feet  high  growing 
in  Western  Africa.  The  natives  call  it  gregre  tree— 
i.  e.,  ordeal  tree,  from  the  use  to  which  its  abundant 
red  juice  is  put.  It  is  also  called  Afzelia  grandis. 
(Paxton.) 

e  rf  th-r4-phle  -Ine,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  erythro- 
phlce(um),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).T 

Chem.:  A  poisonous  base,  extracted  by  alcohol 
from  the  bark  of  Erythrophlceum  guineense,  a  tall 
leguminous  tree,  growing  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  ben- 
zene, or  chloroform,  but  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  It  formssalts  with  acids.  In  contact  with 
manganese  peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid  erythro- 
phleine  develops  a  violet  color  less  intense  than  that 
produced  by  strychnine ;  the  color  soon  changes  to 
a  dirty  brown.  It  acts  as  a  poison  by  paralyzing 
the  action  of  the  heart. 

8  r?th  -ro-phyll,  g-rfth-ro  -phfl  -line,  s. 
[Gr.  erythros=red,  phyllon=a  leaf,  and  Eng  suff. 
-ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  The  red  coloring  matter  of  leaves  in 
autumn.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
dissolves  with  brown  color  in  alkali. 

6-ry'th-r6-pr6'-tlde,  s.  [Greek  erythros  =  red, 
protos=&Tst,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ide  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  red  extractive  matter  obtained  by  Mul- 
der from  albumin  and  allied  substances. 

S-rfth-ror  -Chls,  s.  [Pref.  erythr(o),  and  Eng., 
&c.,  orchis.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  Arethusete,  family 
Vanillidee.  Erythrorchis  acandens  has  slender 
stems  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  runs  like  a  creeper 
over  trees  in  wet  jungles  in  the  Eastern  peninsula 
and  tho  adjacent  islands. 

e-if  th  -ro§e,  s.    [ERYTHEOSIS.] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Garot  to  the  yellow  or 
orange-colored  substance  obtained  by  treating  rhu- 
barb with  nitric  acid,  which,  however,  he  allows  to 
be  a  mixture.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis,  forming  red 
solutions  which  produce  very  deep  stains.  [KH-D- 
BABB.] 

S-rjfth-rd-sI-der  -Ite,  «.  [Pref.  erythro-,  and 
Eng.  siderite.] 

Min.:  Scacchi's  name  for  a  hydrated  chloride  of 
potassium  and  iron,  2KCl+Fo2Cl3+2HO.  Prismatic 
in  crystallization.  Soluble  in  water.  Found  em- 
bedded in  volcanic  bombs  inclosed  in  Vesuvian  lava 
of  April,  1872,  and  was  probably  formed  by  sublima- 
tion during  that  eruption.  (Thomas  Davies,  F.  G.  S.) 

8-rf  -thro  -S,ls,  s.    [From  Gr.  erythros=ied.] 

Med.:  Plethora.    (Dunglison.) 

e-rjfth-rb-spSr  -mS-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  erythro- 
sperm(um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ad],  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Flacourtiaceie.  The  styles  are 
several,  the  fruit  ultimately  splits. 

8-r?th-r6-apSr -mum,  s.  [Qr.erythros=red,and 
sperma=seGd.  ] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Erythrosper- 
moee  (q.  v.). 

e-rjfth-ro-std  -mum,  s.  [Gr.  erythros=ied,  and 
sfoma=mouth.J 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Desvaux  to  the  aggregate 
fruit  more  generally  callea  Etaerio  (q.  v.).  Example, 
the  strawberry. 

gr-jfth-rox-yl-a -g6-a>, 


pi.  [Mod.l,at.erythroxyl(on)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  Erythroxyls.  An  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gcns,  alliance  Sapindales.  It  consists  of  shrubs  or 
trees  with  the  young  shoots  scaly, alternate  stipulate 
leaves,  and  small  white  or  greenish  flowers.  Sepals 
five,  combined  at  the  base;  persistent  petals  five, 
each  with  a  plaited  scale  at  the  base ;  stamens  ton, 
monadelphous ;  ovary  three-celled,  but  having  two 
of  the  cells  spurious;  styles  three;  stigmas  three, 
capitate;  ovule  solitary  pendulous:  fruit  a  one- 
seeded  drupe.  Only  known  genus  Erythroxylon. 
species  seventy-five.  Most  are  from  Brazil  and 
other  parts  of  South  America,  or  the  West  Indies,  a 
few  from  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Australia.  [ERYTHEOXYLON.J 

er-J^tll-rSx >j?l-6n,  «.  [Gr.  erythros=red,  and 
xylon=wood.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  and  only  known  genus  of  the 
order  Erythroxylaceae  (q.  v.).  As  tho  etymology 
suggests,  the  wood  of  most  species  is  bright  red. 


escallop 

Erythroxylon  hypericifolium  is  called  in  the  Island 
of  Franco  bois  d  huile  =  oil-wood.  In  Brazil  a  per- 
manent reddish-brown  dye  is  made  from  the  bark 
of  E.  suberosum.  The  young  branches  of  E.  areo- 
latum,  which  grows  near  Carthagena,  are  refriger- 
ant; its  bark  is  tonic  ;  the  subacid  juice  of  its  fleshy 
fruit  is  purgative  and  diuretic,  and  from  tho  juice 
of  its  leaves  an  ointment  is  formed  which  is  em- 
ployed against  scald  heads.  Two  Brazilian  species, 
E.  anguifugum  and  E.  campestre,  are  used,  the 
former  as  an  alexipharmic  and  the  latter  as  a  pur- 
gative. E.  coca  furnishes  tho  stimulant  called  coca 
(q.v.). 

e'r-jfth-rdx  -fl,  s.    [EEYTHEOXYLON.] 
Botany : 

1.  (Sing.) :    A  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Eryth- 
roxylaceap. 

2.  (PI.):  The  English  name  given  by  Lindlejr  to 
that  order  itself. 

fi-ry'tll  -ro-zyme, «.  [Gr.  erythrw=red,  and  zyme 
=leaven.] 

Chem. :  An  azotized  substance,  which  exists  in 
madder,  and  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  transformation 
of  rubian.  It  is  extracted  by  macerating  madder 
in  water  at  38°,  and  precipitating  the  aqueous  ox- 
tract  with  alcohol.  [MADDEE,  RUBIAN.] 

Br'-jfx,  Sr  -Ix,  s.  [Lat.  Eryx,  an  opponent  of 
Hercules,  slain  by  tholatter  and  buried  by  him  OB 
a  mountain,  which  retained  his  name.  [ERYCIHA.] 
Various  other  classic  men  or  myths.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  snakes,  family  Boidae.  They 
are  small  in  size,  and  have  not  the  prehensile  tau 
of  the  huge  Boas  and  Pythons.  They  are  found  in 
India  and  the  Eastern  Islands,  and  in  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  Egypt. 

Ss-ca-la'de,  «.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  escaloda ;  Ital.  scalata, 
from  Lat.  scala=&  ladder.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  A  Mil.:  An  attack  on  a  fortified 
place,  in  which  scaling-ladders  are  used  to  pass  a 
ditch  and  mount  a  rampart. 

2.  Fig.:  Any  violent  onslaught. 

gs-ca-la  de,  v.  t.    [ESCALADE,  s.] 

Ord.  Lang.  A  Mil. :  To  scale ;  to  mount  by  meant 
of  ladders. 

Ss-cal-16  -nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Escallon,  a 
Spanish  traveler  in  South  America,  who  first  found 
these  plants  in  Guiana.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Escalloni- 
aceee.  The  species  are  South  American  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  dotted  loaves  and  white,  pink,  or  red 
whorled  flowers. 

gs-cal-16-nl-a  -56-88,  t8s-cal-16  nl-e-as,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  escalloni(a) ,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-acece,  -ecs.] 

Bot. :  Escalloniads :  an  order  of  Epigynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Grossalos.  It  consists  of  snrubs  with 
alternate,  toothed,  resinously  glandular  exstipulate 
leaves  and  axillary  conspicuous  flowers.  Calyx 
superior,  five-toothed  ;  petals  five,  sometimes  tem- 
porarily cohering  into  a  tube;  oastivation imbri- 
cated; stamens  alternate  with  the  petals;  ovary 
inferior,  two  to  three-celled,  with  a  large  polyspenn- 
ous  placenta  in  the  axis ;  stigma  two  to  five-lobed ; 
seeds  numerous,  minute.  Known  genera  seven, 
species  sixty,  all  from  the  temperate  parts  of  South 
America  and  elsewhere.  If  within  tho  tropics, 
then  they  are  found  high  up  on  mountain  sides. 
(Lindley.) 

Ss  cal-16  -nl-ad§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.escaiioni(a), 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Escalloniacese  (q.  v.). 

Ss-cal  -l6p,  8s-cal  -6p,  s.  [O.  French  escalope.] 
[SCALLOP,  s.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"Nymphs,  Tritons,  nea-gods,  eacalop  shells.  Ac."— Eve- 
lyn: An  Account  of  Architects. 

2.  Fig. :  A  regular  curving  indenture  in  tho  border 
or  margin  of  anything. 

"  Divided  into  so  many  jags  or  escallops  and  curiously 
indented."— flay:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  A. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Heraldry:  The  figure  of  a 
scallop-shell,  which  was  orig- 
inally worn  as  a  sign  that  the 
wearer  had  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  tho  shrine  of  St.  James, 
at  Compostella,  in  Spain,  and 
now  borne  on  a  shield  to  inti- 
mate that  the  bearer  or  his 
ancestors  had  been  at  the  Cru- 
sades or  had  made  long  pil- 


Escallop. 


gninages. 

2.  Zool.:   TlicmolluscousgcnusPecten.  The  same 
as  Scallop  and  Scallop-shell  (q.  v.). 


f&te,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,     wgt,     here,     camel,    fcSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g5,     pit, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


escallopee 

es-cal -16-pee,  </.    [Fr.] 

//*/-.:  A  term  applied  to  an  escutcheon,  &c.,  which 
is  covered  with  curved  lines,  resembling  the  outline 
of  a  scallop-shell,  and  overlap- 
ping each  other. 

Ss-c&l'-dp,  s.    [ESCALLOP.] 

es  cal   6ped,   a.    [Eng.  es- 
c<tl»]>;  -fd.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   Cut  or  fash- 
ioned in  tho  form  of  a  scallop- 
shell,  cut  at  the  edge  or  border 
into  segments  of  a  circle. 

2.  Her.;  The  same  as  ESCAL- 

LOPfiE  (q.  V.). 

*es-cam -bI-6.  s.  [Low  Lat. 

' 


Escallopee. 


English  Law:  A  writ  or  authority  given  to  mer- 
chants to  draw  bills  of  exchange  on  persons  beyond 
the  seas. 

Ss-cap -flt-ble,  «.  (Eng.  excap(e) ;  -able-]  That 
may  or  can  be  escaped  OX  avoided ;  avoidable. 

es-ca-pa  de,  s,  LFr.,  from  Ital.  scappata=an 
escape,  fern,  of  pa  par.  of  scappare=to  escape.] 
[ESCAPE,  vj 

*1.  A  wild  fling  of  a  homo ;  a  kicking  with  the 
hind  legs. 

"He  entered  first,  and  with  n  graceful  pride, 
His  fiery  Arab  dexterously  did  guide, 
Who  while  his  rider  every  stand  surveyed, 
Sprung  loose,  and  flew  into  &n  escapade." 

Dryden:  1  Conquest  of  Granada,  L  1. 
2.  A  wild  freak  or  prank ;  a  mad  frolic, 
es-ca'pe,  v.  t.  &  ».    [O.  Fr.  escaper,  eschaper;  Fr. 
fchapper^  from  Lat.  ex  cappa=out  of  a  cape  or 
cloak ;  so  that  to  escape  is  to  free  one's  self,  or  slip 
out  of  one's  cape  and  get  away;  Ital.  scappare=to 
escape;  Low  Lat.  escapmm=night,  escape.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  get  away  from ;  to  avoid  by  flight ;  to  elude, 
to  evade ;  to  get  out  of  the  way  or  power  of. 

"  Where  his  own  person,  eagerly  pursued, 
Hardly  (by  boat)  escaped  the  multitude." 

Daniel;  Civil  Wars,  vii.  16. 

2.  To  pass  or  remain  unnoticed  or  unobserved  by. 
"  Men  are  blinded  by  ignorance  and  error  :  many  things 

may   «acape  them,  in    many  they  may  be  deceived."— 
Hooker, 

3.  To  pass  away  from ;  to  be  forgotten  by ;  as,  to 
escape  one's  memory. 

4.  To  be  uttered  by  inadvertence ;  as,  Not  a  word 
has  escaped  me  on  the  matter. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  flee  away;   to  avoid  danger   or  harm  by 
flight;   to   make  one's  escape;  to  seek  or  obtain 
safety  or  liberty  by  flight. 

• '  Escape  for  thy  life  ;  look  not  behind  thee,  neither  stay 
thou  in.  all  the  plain  :  escape  to  the  mountain  lest  thou  be 
consumed." — Genesis  sir.  17. 

2.  To  avoid  or  elude  notice ;  to  pass  or  remain  un- 
noticed or  untouched ;  to  be  overlooked. 

•'  Death  manaseth  every  age,  and  smit 
In  each  estat,  further  escapeth  mm." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  7,999. 

3.  To  find  a  means  of  discharge  or  exit  *rom  any- 
thing which  incloses  or  contains ;  to  leak  ;  as,  Gas 
escapes  from  a  pipe. 

4.  To  be  carried,  conveyed,  or  transported  in  any 
way:  as,  A.  plant  escapes  from  cultivation. 

TTCrabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  escape,  to 
elude,  and  to  evade ;  *'  The  idea  of  being  disen- 
gaged from  that  which  is  not  agreeable  is  compre- 
hended in  the  sense  of  all  these  terms;  but  escape 
designates  no  means  by  which  this  is  effected;  etude 
and  evade  define  the  means,  namely,  the  efforts 
which  are  used  by  one's  self:  wo  are  simply  disen- 
gaged when  we  escape;  but  we  disengage  ourselves 
when  we  elude  and  evade:  we  escape  from  danger; 
we  elude  the  search:  our  escapes  are  often  provi- 
dential, and  often  narrow ;  our  success  in  eluding 
depends  on  our  skill:  there  are  many  bad  men 
escape  hanging  by  the  mistake  of  a  word.  There 
are  many  who  escape  detection  by  the  art  with 
which  they  elude  observation  and  inquiry.  Elude 
andeyade  both  imply  the  practice  of  art:  but  the 
former  consists  mostly  of  actions,  the  latter  of 
words  as  well  as  actions:  a  thief  eludes  those  who 
are  i  n  pursuit  of  h  im  by  dexterous  modes  of  conceal- 
ment ;  he  evades  the  interrogatories  of  the  judge  by 
equivocating  replies.  He  is  said  to  elude  a  punish- 
ment, and  to  evade  a  law."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

Ss-c&'pe,  s.    [ESCAPE,  ».) 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tho  act  of  escaping  from  danger  or  hurt  by 
flight;  a  fleeing  from. 

"  No  sooner  was  the  king's  escape  taken  notice  of  by  the 
guards." — Ludlow:  Memoirs,  i.  191. 

2.  The  state  of  having  escaped  or  avoided  danger 
or  hurt. 

"  Men  of  virtue  have  had  extraordinary  escapes  out  of 
such  dangers  as  have  enclosed  them,  and  which  have 
seemed  inevitable."— .Add  ison. 
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*3.  An  excuse ;  a  means  or  ground  for  escaping. 

"St.  Paul  himself  did  not  despise  to  remember  whatso- 
ever he  found  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  among  the 
heathen,  that  he  might  take  from  them  all  escape  by 'way 
of  ignorance." — Kalciyh.-  Hist,  of  the  World. 

*4.  An  excursion,  a  sally. 

"  We  made  an  escape,  not  so  much  to  seek  our  own, 
As  to  be  instruments  of  your  safety." 

Denham;  Sophy,  iii.  1. 

*5.  A  flight,  a  sally. 

"Thousand  'scapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams." 

Shukesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  1. 

*6.  An  oversight,  a  mistake. 

"la  transcribing  there  would  be  less  care  taken,  as 
the  language  was  less  understood,  and  so  the  escape* 
less  subject  to  observation." — Brerewood;  On  Language. 

7.  An  escaping  or  finding  a  means  of  discharge  or 
exit  from  anything  which  incloses  or  contains ;  a 
leakage ;  as,  an  escape  of  gas  from  a  pipe. 
*8.  An  irregularity,  a  transgression. 

"  Dost  thou  behold 

With  watchful  eyes  thesubtile  'scapes  of  men?" 
K.  Wilmot:  Tancred  and  Uiamundii,  iv.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  part  of  a  column  where  it  springs 
out  of  the  base ;  the  apophyge. 

2.  Sot. :  A  plant  which  has  escaped  from  a  gar- 
den, and  now  grows    apparently    but   not   really 
wild. 

"Whether  the  hill  could  be  considered  as  a  habitat 
for  the  Columbine  in  its  wild  state,  or  whether  the  plant 
had  not  originally  been  an  escape." — Edin.  and  Olasg. 
Oeol.  Soc.  Excursion,  in  Weekly  Scotsman,  June  30,  18(8. 

3.  Law:  Violent  or  privy  evasion  out  of  some  law- 
ful restraint.    For  example,  if  the  sheriff,  upon  a 
capias  directed  unto  him,  takes  a  person,  and  en- 
deavors to  carry  him  to  jail,  and  he  on  the  way, 
either  by  violence  or  by  flight,  breaks  from  him, 
this  is  called  an  escape.    (Cowel.) 

"An  escape  of  a  person  arrested  upon  criminal  process, 
by  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers  before  he  is  put  in 
hold,  is  also  an  offense  against  public  justice,  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment.  The  officer  permitting  such 
escape,  either  by  negligence  or  connivance,  is  evidently 
much  more  culpable  than  the  prisoner;  but  private  indi- 
viduals, who  have  persons  lawfully  in  their  custody,  are 
not  less  guilty  of  this  offense  if  they  suffer  them  illegally 
to  depart,  for  they  may  at  any  time  protect  themselves 
from  1  lability  by  delivering  over  their  prisonerto  a  peace- 
officer." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

4.  Teleg. :  Leakage  of  current  from  the  line-wire 
to  ground,  caused  usually  by  defective  insulation 
and  contact  with  partial  conductors. 

5.  Engin.:  Tho  same  as  fire-escape  (q.  v.).         , 

escape-valve,  *. 
Steam-engine : 

1.  A.  loaded  valve  fitted  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder 
for  the  escape  of  the  condensed  steam,  or  of  water 
carried  mechanically  from    the    boilers  with  the 
steam;  a  priming  valve. 

2.  A  valve  fitted  to  the  feed-pipe  as  a  means  of 
exit  for  the  surplus  water. 

3.  A  valve  which  affords  escape  to  steam  in  a 
given  contingency :  upon  excessive  pressure  by  a 
safety-valve,  to  announce  low-water,  &c. 

escape-warrant,  8. 

Law:  A  warrant  or  process  addressed  to  all 
sheriffs,  &c.,  to  retake  an  escaped  prisoner,  and 
deliver  him  up  to  proper  custody. 

escape-wheel, «. 

HOT,:  These  are  various  in  form;  the  wheel  is 
acted  upon  by  the  spring  or  weight  of  the  clock  or 
watch,  and  is  allowed  an  intermittent  rotation,  one 
tooth  at  a  time,  and  the  pendulum  or  balance-wheel 
which  thus  regulates  the  movement  becomes  the 
time-measurer.  The  pallets  on  the  oscillating 
pendulum  arbor  allow  the  teeth  to  escape,  one  at  a 
time.  [ESCAPEMENT.]  (Knight.) 

gs-ca  pe-ment,  scape -ment,  «.  [Eng.  escape ; 
-rnent.  ] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  escaping;  an  escape. 

2.  Hor.:  A  device  intervening  between  the  power 
and  the  time-measurer  in  a  clock  or  watch,  to  con- 
vert a  continuous  rotary  into  an  oscillating  isochro- 
nous movement. 
It  is  acted  on 
by  each.  The 
power,  through 
the  escapement, 
imparts  to  the 
pendulum  or 
balance-wheel 
an  impulse  suffi- 
cient to  over- 
come the  fric- 
tion of  the  latter 
and  tho  resist- 
ance of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  keeps  up  the 
vibrations.  The  time-measurer  (pendulum  or  bal- 
ance-wheel) acts  through  tho  escapement  to  cause 
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the  motion  of  the  train  to  be  intermittent.  Clocks 
and  watches  are  generally  named  according  to  the 
form  of  their  escapement ;  as,  Chronometer,Crown- 
wheel,  Cylinder,  Deadbeat,  Detached,  Duplex, 
Horizontal,  and  Lever  escapement,  &c.  (See  these 
words.) 

es-cap  -§r,  s.  [Eng.  escap(e);  -cr.]  One  who  or 
thatwhich  escapes. 

gs-cap'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ESCAPE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  avoiding  danger  or  hurt 
by  flight;  an  escape. 

•OS-car'  (1),  *gs-char  ,  «.  [Fr.  eschare.]  A  scar 
or  hard  scab  upon  a  hurt,  sore,  wound,  &c.  [SCAB.] 

es  -car  (2),  gg  -kar,  s.   [Ir.] 

Oeol.:  A  local  Irish  term  for  drift  (q.  v.).  [S,COUR.] 

*gs-car  -biin-cle,  ».    [CARBUNCLE.] 

*es-car  -ga-toire  (tolre  as  twar),  a.  [Fr.,from 
escargot=a  snail.]  A  nursery  or  breeding-place  for 
snails. 

68-carp',  v.  t.  [Fr.  e«carper=to  cut  away,  rocks, 
Ac.,  in  slopes,  so  as  to  render  them  inaccessible.] 

[SCARP.] 

Fort. :  To  cut  or  form  in  a  slope. 

"The  glacis  was  all  escarped  upon  the  live  rock." — 
Carleton:  Memoirs,  p.  132. 

es  carp  ,  es-carpe,  scarp,  «.  [ESCAEP,  v.; 
SCARP,  «.") 

Fort.:  That  side  of  the  ditch  surrounding  or  in 
front  of  a  work,  and  forming  the  exterior  of  the 
rampart ;  a  scarp.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ditch  ia 
the  counterscarp  (q.  v.).  (SCARP;  COCNTERSCAKP.] 

gs-carp  -mgnt,  «.  [Fr.,  from  escarper=to  cut 
away  in  slopes.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  precipitous  or  abrupt  face  of  a 
hill  or  ridge  of  land ;  a  cliff. 

II.  Technically:  0^, 

1.  Fort. :  Ground  cut  away  so  as  to    present  a 
nearly  perpendicular  face,  and  thus  render  the  posi- 
tion inaccessible  to  an  enemy. 

2.  Geog.  dt  Oeol. :  The  abrupt  face  of  a  ridge  of 
high  land. 

gs-car  -tgl,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  escarleter;  Fi.ecarteler 
=  to  quarter.] 

Her.:  To  cut  or  notch  in  a  square  form,  or 
across. 

gs  car  -tel-Se,  a.   [Fr.] 

Her.:  Cut  or  notched  in  a  square  form,  or  across. 

fgsgh,  t<Ss9he,  «•  [ASH.]  (Scotch  and  North  of 
England  dialect.  Esche  is  in  Prompt.  Parv.) 

es9h-a-lot ,  s.   [Fr.] 

Hot. :  A  small  species  of  onion  or  garlic,  A I  Hum 
oscalonicum.  [SHALLOT.] 

gs-char  ,  s.  [Fr.  escarre,  from  Gr.  eschara=m 
grate,  a  pan  of  coals.]  [ScAR.] 

Surg, :  A  hard  crust  or  scar  made  by  hot  applica- 
tions. 

gs  -cha-ra,  *•  [Lat.  e«cfcara=Gr.  eschara  =  a 
fireplace :  a  scab  or  eschar  on  a  wound  caused  by 
burning.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Escliar- 
idee  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont. :    Range   in   time    from  the    Oolitic 
times  till  now. 

gs  char  -l-d89,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  eschar(a),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa,  suborder 
Cyclostomata  (q.  v.).    The  coencecium  is  erect  and 
rigid,  with  the  cells  arranged  quincuncially  in  a 
single  plane  on  one  or  both  sides  of  tho  frond. 

2.  Palceont.:    Range   in    time    from    the    Oolitic 
period  till  now. 

gs-cha-r5t  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  escharotikos=&t  to 
form  an  eschar;  escharoo=to  form  a  scab.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  property  of  destroying 
the  flesh ;  caustic. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Surg.:  A  strong  caustic,  which  produces  an 
eschar.  [CAUSTICS.] 

gs-cha-t&-l5g'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  eschatolog(v) ; 
-tea!.]  Relating  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
eschatology. 

gs-Cha-tOl  -6-glst,  s.  [Eng.  eschatolog(y) ;  -ist.~\ 
A  writer  on  eschatology  |  one  who  treats  of  the  last 
events  mentioned  in  Scripture, 

gs-Cha-tol'-6-g?,  s.  [6r.  e«cho*o8=the  last  in 
position  or  in  time,  and  logoa  =  a  discourse;  Fr. 
eschatologie.'] 

Theol.  •  The  department  of  inquiry  which  treats 
of  the  last  events  mentioned  in  tne  roll  of  Scripture 
prophecy — viz.,  tho  advent  of  the  Savior  and  the 
second  destruction  of  the  world,  the  last  judgment, 
and  the  final  award. 
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es  chaunge,  s.  <t  r.  [ESCFIAXGE,  8.  &  «.] 
es-9heat ,  *es-chete,  *es  cheyte,  *es-chyte, 
•ex-Cheat,  g.  [O.  Fr.  tichrt=tha.t-  which  falls  to 
one,  rent;  escheoir:  Fr.  6choir=t<>  fall  to  one's 
share ;  Low  Lat.  excado=to  fall  upon .  ex=out,  and 
codo=to  fall.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  return,  a  gain,  a  profit. 

"To  make  one  great  by  others  losse  is  bad  excheat." 
."I'-nser:  F.  t1.,  I.  v.  25. 

II.  Law:  The  reverting  of  real  property  to  the 
state  in  default  of  any  persons  legally  entitled  to 
hold  the  same. 

8s-9heat .  v.  i.  &  t.    [ESCHEAT,*.] 

A.  Intransilii-e : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  be  forfeited  or  given  over. 

II.  Law:  To  fall  or  revert  to  tiie  state  through 
failure  of  heirs. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  forfeit  through  failure  of  heirs. 
"To  alienate  any  of  the  forfeited  escheated  lands." — 
Clarendon. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  forfeit,  to  abandon. 

"As  doubtfull  whether  't  should  escheated  be 
To  mine,  or  redeem'd  to  majesty.'* 

Cartteright :  On  Christ  Church  Buildings. 
Sa-9h6at'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng. escheat;  -able.}    That 
may  or  can  be  escheated ;  liable  to  escheat. 

8s-eheat -age  (ageaslg),  s.  [English  escheat; 
•age. I  The  right  of  succeeding  to  an  escheat. 

"In  those  times  were  established  the  ridiculous  rights 
of  escheatage  and  shipwrecks. " — Montesquieu:  Sjiirit  of  the 
Laws,  bk.  xxi.,  ch.  xiii.  • 

Ss-9h6at  -3r,  *es-cheat-our,  *es-chet  our,  *. 
[Eng.  escheat:  -or.] 

Law:  An  officer  appointed  in  several  of  thestutes 
of  the  Union  to  observe  the  escheats  to  the  state  in 
that  j  u  ri.-^c  t  ion ,  and  certify  them  into  the  treasury. 

"The  name  escheator  cometh  from  the  French  word 
escheoir,  which  signifieth  to  happen  or  fall  out;  and  he  by 
his  place  is  to  search  into  any  profit  accruing  to  the 
crown  by  casualty,  by  the  condemnation  of  malefactors, 
persons  dying  without  an  heir,  or  leaving  him  in  minor, 
ity,  Ac." — Fuller:  Worthies;  Somersetshire. 

*Ss-9hScked',  adj.  [CHECKED.]  Checkered, 
checked. 

8sch  8r-Ite,  s.  [German  escherit.  Named  after 
Stockar-Escher,  one  of  those  who  analyzed  it.] 

Jfin.:  A  brownish-yellow,  somewhat  greenish 
epidote  found  at  Mount  St.  Grothard.  Dana  places 
it  under  his  first  or  ordinary  variety  of  epidote. 

*8s  -9hS-vln,  s.  [Fr.  echevin  =  a  sheriff.]  The 
elder  or  warden,  who  was  principal  of  an  ancient 
guild.  . 

8s-9hew  (ew  as  fl),  *es-chewe,  *es-chiwe,  *es- 
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es-co-bard-Is.nl,  s.  [Fr.  escobard(er);  English 
-uff.  -inwi.  The  French  verb,  whence  the  English 
substantive  is  derived,  is  a  coinage  from  the  name 
of  a  hpanish  Jesuit  casuist,  Antonio  Escobar  y 
Mendoza  ( 1589-1868),  and  the  author  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  purity  of  intention  may  justify  actions 
which  morality  and  human  law  hold  blameworthy. 
He  was  attacked  by  Pascal  mtd  ridiculed  by 
Mohere,  La  Fontaine,  and  Boileau.  His  laxity  has 
been  censured  by  the  Church.]  Equivocation, 
casuistry  in  a  bad  sense. 

es  c6  be  -dl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Escobedo,  a 
Spanish  botanist.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Escobediew 
(q.  v.).  Two  species  are  known  from  the  warmer 
parts  of  this  country. 

es-c5-be  -dl-e-sa,  s.  ;<;.  [Mod.  Lat.  escobedia, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fee.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariaceie,, sub-order  \n- 
tlrrhinidea?, 

*es-co9h  -e6u,  *-.   [ESCUTCHEON.] 

es  -COrt,  s.  [Fr.  escorte  =  a  guide,  a  convoy,  from 
Ital.  s<wfri=an  escort  or  guide,  fern.  pa.  par  of 
s<-ageue  =  to  see,  guide,  from  Lat.  *ej-corrigu,  from 
ej-=out,  and  corrigo=to  correct.] 

1.  A   guard   or  convoy   of    armed    men,   which 
at*«»ds  upon  any  person,  baggage,  munitions,  &c., 
while  being  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another,  as 
a  protection  against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  or 
for  general  security. 

''The  troopa  of  my  escort  marched  at  the  ordinary 
rate.  —Burke:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  Lett,  from  »'.  Ututlmj*. 

2.  A  guard  of  honor  in  attendance  upon  any  per- 
son of  rank,  dignity,  or  official  position. 


t',  ii.  t.    [ESCORT,  «.] 

1.  To  act  as  escort  to;  to  attend  upon  while  mov- 
ing from  place  to  place,  as  a  protection  against 
danger. 

2.  To  attend  upon  ;  as,  to  e 


Ger.  schiech,  schich ;  Ger.  scheu—shy  (q.  v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  flee  from ;  to  shun,  to  avoid. 

"  For  thy  my  sonne,  if  thou  wolt  live 
In  virtue,  thou  must  vice  eschewe." 

Oower:  C.  A.,  i. 
*2.  To  escape,  to  avoid. 

"What  cannot  be  eschewed  must  be  embraced." 

Shakesp:  Merry  Wires,  v.  6. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  avoid,  to  shun. 
"Her   eschewing   to    be    in    my    company."—  Ludlotf: 
Memoirs;  Lett.  Papers,  iii  250. 

*6s~9heW-an9e  (ew  as  u),«.  [English  escheic; 
•ance.]  The  act  of  eschewing,  avoiding,  or  shun- 
ning ;  escape,  avoidance. 

6s-9hew-Sr(ewasu),s.  [Eng.  eschew ; -er.]  One 
who  eschews,  shuns,  or  avoids. 

*8s-chew  -mSnt  (ew  as  fl) ,  8.  [  English  eschew ; 
-ment.J  The  act  of  eschewing ;  eschewance ;  avoid- 
ance. 

Ssch-scholtz  -I-a.  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Esch- 
scholtz,  a  botanist.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Papaveraceie  (Poppies).    The 
species  are  yellow-flowered,  and  are  akin  to  Glau- 
cium.    It  has  been  proposed  to  exchange  the  name 
Eschscholtzia  for  Chryseis.    This  flower  is  claimed 
by  Californians  as  the  emblem  of  the  state  and  is 
locally  called  the  cup  of  gold  (q.  v.  I ,  or  in  Spanish 
elcopadeloro. 

2.  Zrtol. :  A  genus  of  Ctenophora,  family  or  sub- 
tribe  Saccatee. 


*8s-c8t  x.  [Fr.]  [SCOT,  8.;  SHOT,  s.]  V  tax 
paid  in  boroughs  and  corporations  toward  the 
support  of  the  community,  which  is  called  scot  and 
lot.  (Eng. ) 

*Ss-c5f,  t'.  f.  [EscoT,  8.]  To  pay  the  reckoning 
for;  to  support,  to  maintain. 

*es-COU-ade  ,  8.    [Fr.]    A  squad  (q.  v.). 

*es-c6ut ,  8.  [O.  Fr.  encoure.]  A  scout,  a  spy. 
[SCOUT,  «.] 

*CB-crlpt ,  ».    [O.  Fr.]    A  writing.    (Cockeram.) 

es-crl-toire  (tolre  as  twar),  «.  [O.  Fr.  escrip- 
ro/re,  from  Lat.  scriptorium^a  place  for  writing* 
«crt'6o=to  -write;  Fr.  fcritoire.J  A  writing-desk; 
generally  fixed,  and  having  a  falling  loaf.  It  is 
commonly  corrupted  into  Secretary. 

es-crl-tor  -I-al,  a.  (Eng.  escritoir(e) ;  -ial.J  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  escritoire. 

e's-crfid',  s.  [SCROD.]  A  small  cod  broiled;  a 
scrod. 

8s-cr61 ,  s.    [SCROLL.] 


*8s-cr6w  ,  8.    [O.  Fr.  escroe.  escrouc ;  Norm.  Fr. 
•scrowe.l 


some  certain  condition,  and  not  to  take  effect 

till  such  condition  has  been  fulfilled,  when  it  has  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  grantee. 

»es-cry  ,  »es-crle,  v.  r.  [ASCEY.]  To  descry,  to 
detect,  to  discover. 

«Ss  -en-age  (age  as  It),  s.  [Norm.  Fr. :  French 
fcuage,  esc-uage,  from  Low  Lat.  scutagium,  from 
Lat.  ttcutunt ;  Fr.  feu,  esc«=a  shield.] 

Feud.Syst.:  A  sum  of  money  pa  id  by  a  tenant  in 
lieu  of  personal  attendance  on  the  lord  in  knight 
service.  It  came  at  last  to  be  levied  by  assessment 
at  so  much  for  every  knight's  fee.  Tho  first  time 
this  appears  to  have  been  done  was  in  5th  Henry 
II.  of  England,  for  his  expedition  to  Toulouse ;  but 
it  soon  came  to  be  so  universal  that  personal  at- 
tendance fell  quite  into  disuse.  [SCUTAOE.] 

*es  Cu  dS  -r6,  s.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  scutitrim,  from 
»cwf«m  =  a  shield  ]  A  shield-bmtrer,  an  esquire,  an 
attendant  upon  a  person  of  rank  ;  a  lady's  page. 

88-CU    d5,  «.    [Sp.] 

Xuntix. :  A  Spanish  coin  containing  ten  reales. 
Ten  escudos  are=$T>.UO. 


esenne 

68  -cu-lent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  esculentus,  from  *<•«<•« 
=  to  eat ;  e*ca=food.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Fit  or  pood  for  food  ;  eatable  ;  edible. 

B.  .-Is  subst.:  Anything  which  is  fit  or  good  for 
food,  or  eatable. 

es  -cu-llne,  s.   [.ESCULINE.] 

es  cut9h  e6u,  *es-chutch-eon,  *es-coch  eon, 
*es-coch-on,  scutch-eon,  s.  |O.  Fr.  t«ci(«son,froin 
Low  Lat.  yi'iit/uiutn,  accus.  of  scutio,  from  Lat. 
«C!ttum  =  a  shield  ;Fr.  emtasan.} 

I.  Ordinary  Lanriuage: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  An  ornamental  plate',  such  as  is  used  un  a  coffin 
to  be  inscribed  with  tho   name,  age,  <fcc.,  of   the 
deceased  person. 

3.  A  perforated  plate  to  finish  an  opening,  as  the 
keyhole  pliito  of  a  door,  drawer,  or  desk 

II.  Technical! it: 

!•  Her. :  The  shield  on  which  coat-armor  is  repre- 
sented :  the  shield  of  a  family.  It  originally  took 
the  simple  form  of  the  knight's  war-shield,  but  wa- 
afterward  varied  in  a  fanciful  manner. 

"  All  laughed;  the  Linuitord's  face  grew  red 
As  hia  r*rnt<'lir<-ti  un  the  wall." 
LongfelloK:  Tales  ofti  Wt:ij.-.iile  Inn  (Interlude). 

2.  Nmtt.:    The  compart  men  ton  a  ship's  stern  on 
which  her  name  is  written. 

3.  ZoOl.:  An  impression  existing  behind  the  beaks 
of  a  bivalve  shell,  as  distinguished  from  one  placed 
before  them,  which  is  called  a  Luuulo  (q.  v.).  (S. P. 
TVoodwiard.) 

escutcheon  of  pretense. 

Her. :  The  small  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  an 
heiress  placed  in  the  center  of  her  Husband's  shield, 
instead  of  being  impaled  with  his  arms. 

*8s-cut9h  -e&ned,  a.  [Eng.  escutcheon;  -ed.} 
Having  an  escutcheon  or  coat  of  arms. 

"  For  what,  gay  friend  !  is  this  escutsheontii  world, 
Which  hangs  out  Death  in  one  eternnl  nighf" 

I'uung:  Sight  Thouuhls,  ii.  856,  857. 
£s  -dr&B,  «.    [Gr.  £Mro8=Ezra  (q.  v.).] 
Apocrypha:  Two  books  constituting  the  first  and 
second  of  the  collection  called  the  Apocrypha. 

(1)  First  Book  ofEsdras:  The  first  of  the  books 
just  mentioned.    The  Vulgate  makes  tho  canonical 
Book  of  Ezra,  1  Ezra,  1  Nehemiah,  2  Ezra,  and  1st 
and  2d  Esdras,  3  and  4  Ezra  respectively.    So  does 
the  6th  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.    The  nucleus  of 
the  book  is  iii.  1-v.  6 ;  from  this  part  comes  the  oft 
quoted  Magna  est  veritas,  et  prevalebit.  The  rest  of        v 
the  work  consists  of  compilations  more  or  less 
altered  from  the  canonical   Ezra  and  Nehomiali. 
The  book  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  Pales- 
tine.   The   author   and   date    are  unknown.    Dr. 
Ginsburg  thinks  it  must  have  existed  at  least  a 
century   before  Christ.      Singularly    enough    the 
Council  of  Trent,  generally  so  liberal  in  its  recep- 
tion of  apocryphal  books  into  the  Canon,  rejected 
this. 

(2)  Second  Book  of  Esdras:  Tho  second  book  of 
the  Apocrypha  in  the  English  version,  which  in  this 
respect  follows  the  Zurich  Bible.    Great  difference 
of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  tho  authority  and  date. 
Dr.   Ginsburg   assigns  it  to  about  50  B.  O.    and 
believes  the  author  to  have  been  a  Jew,  interpola- 
tions having,  however,  been  subsequently  made  by 
a(  linstian.    The  Council  of  Trent  rejected    this 
work  like  the  First  Book  of  Esdras. 

8s-em-plas'-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  «i=into ;  7ien=one,  and 
»)(a8h'A,-os=molding,  shaping.]  Molding,  shaping  or 
fashioning  into  one. 

es  8n-bec  kla,  s.  [Named  after  Noes  Yon  Esen- 
beck,  a  celebrated  botanist.] 

Bot.:  Agenusof  Eutaceae,  tribe  Pilocaroeie.  Tho 
bark  of  Eseuheckiafenrifuga,  a  native  of  Brazil,  has 
the  properties  of  quinine,  and  is  almost  as  effective 
as  a  remedy  in  fever. 

es-en-beck  Ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Esenbek(ia); 
-tne  (Chem.)  (q.  v.J.l 

Chem.:  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  tho  bark  of 
Esenbi'ckia  felirifvga. 

es-5r-lne,  s.  [Esfrf,  the  native  name  for  the 
t  alaoar  bean,  and  surf  -ine  (Cht-ni.  i  (n,  v.].] 

Chem.:  Physostigmin,  CIr,HLMN:,O.,.  A  base  con- 
tained in  the (  alabar  bean,  Phijnustiamii,  venenosum. 
An  extract  of  the  bean  is  made  with  alcohol  and 
water,  then  dissolved  in  water  and  filtered,  and  tho 
alkaloid  shaken  out  with  ether;  it  is  carefully 
neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid  and  allowed  to 
crystallize.  Eserine  is  a  yellow  amorphous  mass, 
very  poisonous,  causing  contraction  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
It  melts  at  45  .  Eserine  exactly  neutralized  with 


*&      hit  h'     A  TF      •  Ten  escudos  are=$.1.UO.  «  ™       at  43  .    jiserme  exactly  neutralized  with 

Ss-Clat-te',  a.    [O.  Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  esclater=to    and  Coronis.  and  is  usually  represented  as  an  old    in  water8  amMn^aicoho]     I? ,  t  i   s  "^      vf°'UD'!J 
JgAtenn  applied  to  anything  shivered  by  a    S^T^o?  pe'Sain'm'gt  mSi.Je  o^lngl    gg^  a^ior'  wS'bromin^'fc 

Ite,    fit,    fare      Amidst.     wMt,"jill,     fatnerT"  wlT^    hfe're,     camel,    her,    th«re;     pine,    pit,    sJre,    sIrT  marine •'  g6     pot 
ir,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who      s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  «;     ey  =  a.       qu^kw! 


esguard 


*es  -guard    <<i    silent),  s.     A    guard    as    escort. 
(Beaumont  <t  Fletcher.) 
Es'-ki-mS,  s.  &  <i.    [ESQUIMAUX.  1 
*es-16in  ,  *es  loyn,   *es-loyne,  r.  t.     JO.  Fr. 
esloifjnff  ;  Fr.  tloiiinvr,  from  tititi—  far.]     [£LOIN.] 
To  remove,  to  take  or  put  away. 

"How  I  shall  stuv,  though  she  esl«/tjin'  me  thus." 

]l,.uu>:   r,,eius,  p.  28. 

es  -mar-kite,  «.    flier.  &  Sw.  i-smnrkit.    Named 
after  Esmark,  the  discoverer  of  No.  2.] 
Mineraliiyy: 

1.  Esmarkite  of  Enlmann.    The  samcus  !•  AIII.CX- 
ITE  (q.  v.). 

2.  Exmttrkitc  ttf  Hausmann.    Tho  same  as  DATOL- 
ITE  (q.  v.). 

es'-ne-cy1,  s.  [O.  Fr.  aisnesne:  Fr.  <u'«esse=pri- 
ority  of  birth  (BmVfj/).]  [AiSNE.] 

Law:  The  right  of  the  eldest  coparcener  in  the 
case  where  an  estate  descends  to  daughters  jointly 
for  want  of  an  heir  male,  of  making  the  first  choice 
in  the  division  of  the  inheritance. 

es-0,pref.  [Gr.  eso,et«o=to,  within,  into.]  Within. 

e-SO$  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  eso-r,  genit.  esoc(is)  =  a 
pike,  and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -tito.l 

l.Ichthy.:  Pikes.  A  family  of  Abdominal  Fishes. 
The  teeth  are  numerous  and  formidable  ;  there  is  no 
adipose  fin  like  that  in  the  Salmonidse.  The  pikes 
inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of  temperate  climates. 
[Esox.] 

2.  Palceont.:  Range  in  time  apparently  from  the 
Cretaceous  period  till  now. 

es-Sd'-lC,  a.    [Gr.  eis=into,  and  hodo«=a  way.] 

Phys.:  Conducting  influence  to  the  spinal  mar- 
row. (Used  of  the  nerves  which  have  this  function.) 

es-6-en-tSr-l  -tls,  s.  [Prof,  eso-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
enteritis  (q.  v.). 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines. 

es-6-gas-trl  -Us,  s.  [Pref.  eso-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
gastritis  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach. 

e-s6-phag  -e-al,    e-so-phag  -e-an,    a.    [CEso- 

PHAGEAL.] 

e-s5ph-a-got  -&-mjf,  s.    [CESOPHAGOTOMY.] 

e-sSph  -a-gus,  s.    [OESOPHAGUS.] 

*e-s6  -pl-an,  a.  [Lat.  JEsopius:  Gr.  Ais<~ipios= 
pertaining  to  ^lisopos  or  ^sop.  1  Pertaining  to  or 
written  by  .fisop;  composed  in  the  manner  or  after 
the  style  of  JSsop. 

"He  [Alex.  Neckham]  wrote  a  tract  on  the  mythology 
of  the  ancient  poets,  Esopian  fables,  and  a  system  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric."  —  Warton:  History  of  English 
Poetry,  i.,  diss.  2. 

gs-6-ter  -Ic,  es-6  ter  -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  esoterikos 
Dinner  ;  eso=within.  The  word  was  first  used  to 
describe  tho  writings  of  Aristotle,  though  he  does 
not  use  it.  It  was;  probably  invented  to  correspond 
with  Greek  eroter/fcos=oxternal,  which  ho  does 
nse.  (LiddelliS:  Scott.  \\ 

I.  Ord,  Lang.  :  Hidden,  secret. 

"  His  esoteric  project  was  the  original  project  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  extended  and  modified."  —  Macaulaa: 
Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xxiv. 

II.  Greek  Phil.  :  The  precise  sense  in  which  esoter- 
ikoft  was  used  is  not  quite  clear,  or  rather  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  used  in  different  senses  by  dif- 
ferent Teachers,  and  sometimes  even  in  different 
senses  by  the  same  Teacher.    Among  the  Pythago- 
reans this  epithet  was  applied  only  to  those  disci- 
ples who   had  passed  through  a  long  and  severe 
ordeal,  and  had  been  admitted  to  intimate  commun- 
ion with  the  Master.    In  Platonic  philosophy  the 
word  has  a  different  meaning.    It  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted that  Plato  had  two  sets  of  doctrines,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  allusion  of  Aristotle  (Physica, 
iv.  2)  to  the  unwritten  opinions  of  the  founder  or 
the  Academy  is  to  teaching  which  found  no  place 
in  the  Dialogues  from  its  very  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness.   Aristotle  divides  his  works  into  exoteric  and 
acroamatic,  which  word  ho  uses  in  the  sense  given 
later  to  esoteric.    They  both  treat  of  the  same  sub- 
jects, and  the  distinction  has  regard  to  forms  and 
processes  of  tho   expositions.    In   the  former  he 
gives  tho  elements  that  are  more  superficial,  and 
therefore  easily  comprehended  by  the  less  intelli- 
gent, for  the  latter  he  reserves  the  arguments  that 
are  difficult  and  weighty,  and  most  deserving  the 
meditation  of  the  philosopher.    [EXOTERIC.] 

eVo-ter'-Ic-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  esoterical;  -ly.~\ 
In  an  esoteric  manner. 

gs-6-ter'-I-clgni,  s.  [Eng.  esoteric;  -ism.}  Eso- 
teric doctrine  or  principles. 

gs-6-ter  -Ics,  s.  [ESOTERIC,  a.]  Mysterious  or 
occult  doctrines  or  science. 

68-6  '-te"r-  Ism,  s.  [Gr.  esdfero»=inner,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.]  The  same  as  ESOTERICISM  (q.  v.). 
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*es  -5-ter-yS  s.  [Gr.  «H5<e«w=lnner.]  Mystery; 
hidden  or  occult  doctrines. 

"The  ancients,  delivering  their  lectures  by  wonl  of 
mouth,  could  ndnpt  their  subjects  to  their  audience, 
reserving  their  <>«oteries  for  adepts,  and  dealing  out 
exoteries  only  to  the  vulgar."— .Vote  In  Starch's  Freewill, 
p.  172. 

e  -s5x,  «.  [Lat.  esox;  Gr.  <«o.r=a  fish  from  tho 
Rhine,  a  pike.] 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Esocidw. 
Snout  protruded,  broad  and  somewhat  Battened; 
gapo  wide,  the  palate,  throat,  and  sides  of  tho 
lower  jaw  thickly  armed  with  prominent  teeth; 
body  lengthened,  dorsal  and  anal  fins  single,  far 
behind  and  opposite  each  other.  (Couch.)  Esox 
lucius  is  the  pike  (q.  v.).  Esox  helone  of  Lumens, 
Block,  and  Donovan  is  tho  Belone  vulijaris  of 
Cuvier,  Fleming,  Jenyns,  and  Yarrell.  [BELONE, 
GARFISH.] 

*Ss  -pa  d8n,  «.  [Italian  spadone,  from  spada—B. 
sword.]  A  long  sword  of  Spanish  invention,  worn 
by  foot-soldiers,  or  used  for  decapitation. 

gs-pal-ler  (ier  as  y§r),  «.  [Fr.  espalier;  Sp. 
espalera,  espaldera;  Ital.tpaUiera;  O.lr.  espalde; 
Fr.fpaule;  Sp.espalda:  Ital.  spafa—shoulder.] 

1.  Lattice-work   on  which  to  train  and  support 
ornamental  shrubs  or  plants. 

2.  A  row  of  trees  trained  up  to  a  lattice-work,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  shelter  for  plants. 

"Behold  Villario's  ten  years'  toil  complete, 
His  arbors  darken,  his  espaliers  meet." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iv.  80. 

Ss-pal-ler  (ler  asygr),  r.  t.  [ESPALIER,  ».]  To 
form  an  espalier  of ;  to  protect  by  means  of  an  es- 
palier. 

gs-par  -c.et,  s.  [Fr.  esparcette;  Sp.  esparceta.] 
A  kind  of  Sanfoin. 

es-par  -to,  s.  [Sp.  esparto,  from  Lat.  spartum  = 
a  grass,  Stipa  tenacissima;  Gr.  sparton.] 

Bot.  &  Comm. :  Two  grasses,  Macrochloa  (formerly 
called  Stipa)  tenacissima  and  Lygenm  epartum. 
The  former  is  the  genuine  esparto  grass.  Probably 
it  was  the  species  used  in  Spain  in  Roman  times  for 
making  ropes,  mats,  nets,  whipthongs,  &c.  It  has 
continued  to  be  employed  in  Spain  for  such  pur- 
poses to  the  present  day;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  it  attracted 
notice  in  Britain  as  a  material  for  paper-making. 
Many  thousand  tons  are  now  annually  imported  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  used  also  for  making  mats,  nets, 
baskets,  &c. 

e-spa  -thate,  a.  [Latin  e  =  out;  spatha  =  the 
spathe  of  a  palm-tree,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ate.} 

Bot. :  Not  having  a  spathe. 

gs-pe'-clal  (cial  as shal),  «es-pe  clall,  a.  [Old 
Fr. ;  Fr.  special,  from  Lat.  «pecia(wi=belonging  toa 
particular  kind ;  species=&  kind.]  Distinguished 
or  eminent  in  a  certain  class  or  kind;  special; 
chief;  particular. 

gs-pe'-clal-lf,  *es-pe-clal-lye  (cial  as  shal), 
adv.  [Eng.  especial;  -ly.}  In  an  especial  manner 
or  degree ;  chiefly,  particularly,  principally,  mainly. 

"Then  said  some  at  the  table.  Nuts  spoil  tender  teeth, 
especially  the  teeth  of  the  children." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  especially, 
particularly,  principally,  and  chiefly :  u  Especially 
and  particularly  are  exclusive  or  superlative  in 
their  import ;  they  refer  to  one  object  out  of  many 
that  is  superior  to  all :  principally  and  chiefly  are 
comparative  in  their  import;  they  designate  in 
general  the  superiority  of  some  objects  over  others. 
Especially  is  a  term  of  stronger  import  than  par- 
ticularly, and  principally  expresses  something  less 
general  than  chiefly :  we  ought  to  have  God  before 
our  eyes  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  those 
moments  when  we  present  ourselves  before  Him  in 
prayer ;  the  heat  is  very  oppressive  in  all  countries 
under  thetorridzone,  but  particularly  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  where  there  is  a  want  of  shade  and 
moisture;  it  is  principally  among  the  higher  and 
lower  orders  of  society  that  we  find  vices  of  every 
description  to  be  prevalent ;  patriots  who  declaim 
so  loudly  against  the  measures  of  government  do 
chiefly  (may  I  not  say  solely?)  with  a  view  to  their 
own  interests."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*es-pe  -cial-ness  (cial  as  shal),  s.  [English 
especial ;  -ness.  ]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
especial  or  chief. 

*es  -pSr-ance,  «.    [Fr.]    Hope, 
gs-pl  -al,  *es-pl-aille,  *es-py-all,  s.    [Old  Fr. 
espier=to  spy  out.] 

1.  A  spy,  a  scout. 

"  This  by  espial  sure  I  know." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  28. 

2.  A  spying,  observation,  discovery. 

"Those  four  garrisons,  issningforth  at  such  convenient 
times  as  they  shall  have  intelligence,  or  espial  upon  the 
enemy,  will  drive  him  from  one  side  to  another." — 
Spenser:  Present  State  of  Ireland. 


espouse 

es  pi -er,  s.  IKne.  cxpy;-er.]  One  who  espies 
or  watches  like  a  spy. 

es-plnel,  s.    [Sp.  espinel.]    [SPINEL.] 

gs-pl-6n-age  (ageasl&),  s.  [Fr.  tspionnage.} 
The  act  or  practice  of  spying ;  the  employment  or 
spies  ;  the  practice  or  act  of  watching  the  actions  or 
conduct  of  others  as  a  spy. 

es  -pl-otte,  s.    [Fr.] 

Agric,:  A  kind  of  rye. 

*gs-plr  -it-U-ell,  a.  [Fr.e«pr«=spirit.]  Spirit- 
ual. 

es-pla-na  de  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  esplaner=ta 
level.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  open,  level  space  :  as  a  terrace, 
walk,  or  drive  along  the  seaside. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Fort.:  An  extended  glacis.  The  sloping  of  the 
parapet  of  tho  covered  way  toward  the  open  coun- 
try. A  clear  space 
between  the  cita- 
del and  tho  adja- 
cent houses  of  a 
fortified  town. 

2.  Horticul.:  A 
grass-plot. 

»gs-plees/,s. 
pi.  [O.  Fr.  espies, 
espleits,  from 

~  £S  PJ. AblS-P 


Low  Lat.  exple- 
tiff,  from  exple- 
htft,  pa.  par.  of 
expleo=to  fill 
up.] 
Law : 

1.  Tho  profit  or 
products    which 
ground   or   land 
yields;  as  the  hay 
of  the  meadows ; 

the  feed  of  the  pasture ;  tho  corn  and  grain  of  the 
arable  land. 

2.  Rents,  services,  and  the  like. 

*gs-p6us. -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  espous(e); 
•age.~\  The  act  of  espousing;  espousal;  marriage. 

ea-p6u?  -al,  *es-pous-alle,  *es-pous-ayle,  <*.  & 
s.  [O.  Fr.  espousailles,  from  Lat.  sponsalia=a  be- 
trothal, nent.  pi.  of  sponsalis=ot  or  pertaining  to 
one  who  is  betrothed ;  sponsa=oue  betrothed.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Used  in  or  relating  to  the  act  of  es- 
pousing. 

"  The  ambassador  put  hi?  leg,  stript  naked  to  the  knee, 
between  the  espousal  sheets;  that  the  ceremony  might 
amount  to  a  consummation." — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  80. 

B.  As  substantive : 

^.  The  act  of  espousing  or  betrothing;  the  act  or 
ceremony  of  contracting  or  affiancing  a  man  and 
woman  to  each  other.  (Frequently  used  in  the 
plural.) 

2.  The  act  of  adopting  or  supporting;  adoption. 

"If  political  reasons  forbid  the  open  espousal  of  his 
cause,  pity  commands  the  assistance  which  private  fort- 
unes can  lend  him." — Lord  Orford. 

6s-p6u|  -als,  «.  pi.    [ESPOUSAL,  B.  1.] 
es-pfiuge',    t>.  t.   &   i.     [Old   Fr.  espouser;    Fr. 

fpouser ;  O.  Fr.  espouse;   Fr.  £pou8e  =  'A  spouse,  a 

wife,  from  Lat.  sponso—to  betroth,  to  espouse,  freq. 

of  spondeo=to  promise,  to  engage;  O.  Sp.  esposar; 

Ital.  sposare.]    [SPOUSE.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  promise,  engage,  or  bestow  as  a  spouse,  or 
in  marriage  j  to  contract  or  betroth. 

(1)  Followed  by  to: 

"  Deliver  me  my  wife  Michal,  which  I  espoused  to  me." 
—2  Sam.  iii.  14. 

*(2)  Followed  by  with: 

"He  had  received  him  as  a  suppliant,  protected  him  as 
a  person  fled  for  refuge,  and  espoused  him  ii-irti  his  kins- 
woman."— Bacon. 

2.  To  marry,  to  wed ;  to  take  in   marriago  as  a 
spouse. 

"  His  widowed  mother,  for  a  second  mate, 
Espoused  the  teacher  of  the  village  school." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

3.  To  adopt ;  to  take  to  one's  self. 

"  In  gratitude  unto  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  for  his 
former  favors,  he  espoused-  that  quarrel,  and  declared 
himself  in  aid  of  the  duke." — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

4.  To  support,  to  maintain,  to  defend. 

"The  city,  army,  court,  espouse  my  cause." 

Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 

5.  To  accept. 

"  Espouse  thy  doom  at  once,  and  cleave 
To  fortitude  without  reprieve." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  ofRylstone,  ii. 


6611,     b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§i0n  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -hie,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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espousement 


*B.  Intrans. :  To  bo  espoused,  betrothed,  or  affi- 
anced. 

"  They  soon  espoused;  for  they  with  ease  were  joined, 
Who  were  before  contracted  in  the  mind." 

Dryden. 

*es-pouge  -ment,  «.  [Eng.  espouse ;  -nieiif.]   The 
act  of  espousing;  espousal, 
es-pous.  -er,  s.    [Eug.  espous(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  espouses  or  marries. 

"As  wooers  and  espouse™,  having  commission  or  letters 
of  credence  to  treat  of  a  marriage."— Bp.  Oauden:  Ili-ni- 
spistes  (1653;,  p.  166. 

2.  One  who  adopts,  supports,  or  maintains;  a  sup- 
porter, an  advocate. 

"The  espoitsers  of  that  unauthorized  and  detestable 
scheme  have  been  weak  enough  to  assert,  that  there  is  a 
knowledge  in  the  elect,  peculiar  to  those  chosen  vessels." 
—Alltn:  Serin,  be/ore  t'n/r.  of  Oxford  (1161),  p.  11. 

es-pres-si  -vo,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  With  expression. 

»es-prln-gal,  »es-prln  -gald,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esprin- 
galle,  from  espringalter=to leap,  to  start.]  . 

Old  War :  A  military  engine  for  casting  stones, 
to. 

es-prlt  « silent),  s.    [Fr.]    Spirit. 

If  Esprit  de  corps:  A  phrase  used  to  express  the 
attachment  which  one  feels  for  the  class,  body,  or 
profession  to  which  he  belongs,  combined  with  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  for  its  honor. 

esprit  d'iva,  s.  An  aromatic  liquor  made  from 
a  composite  plant,  Ptarmica  (Achilleu)  moschata. 
(Lindley.) 

*es-pry§ed  ,  a.    [O.  Fr.  esprise.]    Taken. 

"She  that  was  so  mutch  or  more  esprysed  with  the  rag- 
ing and  intolerable  fire  of  love." — Palace  of  Pleasure,  vol. 


pe 
le 


tat.  specio=to  loot;  Gr.  »keptomai=to  look,  to 
spy;  Sansc.  pat,  svat=to  spy;  Ital.  spiare;  Sw. 
speja;  Dan.  spet'de.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  see  things  at  a  distance  ;  to  discover. 

"  They  espying  Little-Faith  where  he  was,  came  gallop- 
ing up  with  speed."  —  Bunyan;  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  To  discover  ;  to  see  unexpectedly  or  suddenly. 
"Ae  one  of  them  opened  his  sack  he  espied  his  money." 

—Genesis  xliii.  27. 

*3.  To  spy  out  ;  to  examine  as  a  spy. 

"Moses  .  .  .  sent  me  ...  to  espy  out  the  land, 
And  I  brought  him  word  again."  —  Joshua  xiv.  7. 

4.  To  discover  or  spy  out  something  intended  to 
be  hidden  ;  to  detect. 

"He  who  before  he  was  espied  was  fifraid,  after  being 
rceived  was  ashamed,  now  being  hardly  rubbed  upon, 
eft  both  fear  and  shame,  and  was  moved  to  anger."  — 
Sidney. 

5.  To  detect,  to  discern,  to  understand. 

"The  mother  of  the  Soudan,  well  of  vices 
Espied  hath  her  sonnes  plaine  entente." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  4,744. 

*6.  To  watch,  to  observe. 

"  Now  question  me  no  more  ;  we  are  espyed." 

Shatcesp.:  Titus  Andronicits,  ii.  3. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  spy  ;  to  watch  or  look  out  narrowly. 

"  Stand  by  the  way  and  espy  ;  ask  him  that  fleeth  what 
is  done  t  "—  Jeremiah  xlvii.  19. 

2.  To  discover,  to  detect,  to  discern. 
"Likewise  the  hnntesman,  in  hunting  the   foxe,  will 

soon  espie,  when  he  seeth  a  hole,  whether  it  be  the  foxe's 
borough  or  not."—  Wilson:  Arts  of  Log  ike,  to.  37. 

*Ss-py  ,  *es-pie,  s.    [Espy.t'.]    A  spy. 

"Thou  ne  want  non  espie,  ne  watche,  thy  liody  for  to 
save."  —  Chaucer;  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

£s  -quimaux  (quimaux  as  kl-m6),  Es  -ki  mo, 
a.  &  a.  [Native  name;  Esquimaux,  the  popular 
spelling,  is  a  French  form;  Eskimo,  the  modern 
scientific  one,  is  more  accurate.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Ethnol.  :  A  race  or  people  of  Turanian  descent, 
using  that  word  in  a  comprehensive  sense.  They 
inhabit  Greenland  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
North  American  continent,  but  may  in  early  times 
have  had  a  much  more  extensive  area.  Some  an- 
thropologists believe  that  if  the  Palieolithic  age  is 
divided  into  two  periods,  that  of  the  Mammoth  and 
that  of  the  Reindeer,  the  men  of  the  second  or  Rein- 
deer period  were  Esquimaux,  while  those  of  the 
first,  or  Mammoth  period,  resembled  the  Austral- 
ians. %  , 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  race  or 
people  described  under  A. 

"  Some  of  the  Esquimaux  knives  brought  to  England." 
—Tyler:  Early  Hist,  of  Mankind  (1866),  p.  '" 
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Esquimaux-dog,  Eskimo-dog,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Cam's  familiaris,  variety  Borealis.  Thr-c 
dogs  are  generally,  though  not  always,  dark  iu 
color,  and  utter  a  wolfish  growl  rattier  than  a  genu- 
ine doggish  bark.  They  are  used  by  the  Esquimaux 
for  drawing  their  sledges  over  the  ice,  at  the  rale. 
it  is  said,  of  sixty  miles  a  day  for  several  SQOOMsiTO 
days. 

es-qu'i  re,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esquier,  escuyer;  Fr.fcuyer, 
from  Low  Lat.  scutarius=a  shield-bearer;  Lat. 
scutum;  O.  Fr.  escut,  escu;  Fr.  ectt  —  &  shield;  Sp. 
escudero;  Ital.  scudiere;  Port.  e«cud«iro.] 

*1.  The  armor-bearer  or  attendant  on  a  knight. 

"His  esquire  or  armor-bearer  that  stuck  close  to  his 
side  was  wounded."— P.  Holland:  Amini'intis  Murcellinuf, 
p.  253. 

2.  In  England :  A  title  of  dignity,  next  in  degree 
below  a  knight.    It  is  properly  given  to  the  younger 
sons  of  noblemen,  the  eldest  sons  of  baronets  and 
knights-bachelor,  officers  of  the  king's  courts  or 
household,  barristers  at  law,  sheriffs,  justices  of 
the  peace,  gentlemen  holding  commissions  in  the 
army,  navy,  &c.    But  the  title  is  commonly  given  to 
all  professional  and  literary  men,  and  is,  indeed,  in 
ordinary  usage  treated  as  a  mere  complimentary 
adjunct  to  a  person's  name  in  the  addresses  of 
letters,  in  whicn  cases  it  is  abbreviated  to  Esq. 

"His  wife  and  his  children  are  dear  to  him,  and  have 
an  equal  right  to  be  fed  and  clothed  with  those  of  the 
esquire  or  farmer." — Knox:  Essays,  No.  x. 

3.  In  the  United  States :  The   title   is   most    fre- 
quently  applied    to    justices  of    the   peace   and 
lawyers. 

•4.  A  gentleman  acting  as  an  escort  or  attendant 
upon  a  lady. 

*es-qu'i  Te,  t'.  t.  [ESQUIRE,  s.]  To  attend  or 
wait  upon  ;  to  act  as  an  esquire  to :  as,  to  esquire  a 
lady — i.  e.,  to  escort  her  in  public. 

•Ss-qu'i  r-ess,  *es-qui-er-esse,  «.  [English 
esquir(e) ;  -«S8.]  A  female  esquire. 

es-quis  se  (quask),s.    [Fr.] 

Art :  The  first  sketch  of  a  picture,  or  model  of  a 
statue. 

*ess,  s.  [From  the  letters.]  A  turning,  winding, 
or  meandering  of  a  river. 

8s  -say,  *es-say  ,  s.  [Originally  the  same  word 
ns  assay  (q.  v.):  Fr.  essai,  from  Lat.  exagium  =  ;\ 
trial  of  weight,  from  Gr.  exagion=a  weighing ;  Ital. 
saggio.] 

1.  An  attempt,  an  effort,  an  endeavor. 

"She  and  her  companion  made  a  fresh  essay  to  go  past 
them." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  An  attempt,  a  trial,  an  experiment. 

"  Yet  modestly  he  does  his  work  survey 
And  calls  a  finished  poem  an  essay." 

Dryden:  To  Ike  Earl  of  Koscommon,  30,  31. 

*3.  An  assay,  or  trial  of  the  qualities  of  a  metal,  lie. 
"For  a  man  to  take  an  essay  of  the  nature  of  any  species 
of  things."— Wilkins:  Natural  Religion,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

•4.  A  trial,  a  test. 

"I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he  wrote  this 
but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue." — Shatcesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

5.  In  literature,  a  composition  or  disquisition 
upon  some  particular  point  or  topic ;  less  formal 
and  methodical  than  a  regular  treatise. 

"To  write  just  treatises  requireth  leisure  in  the  writer, 
nnd  leisure  in  the  reader  .  .  .  which  is  the  cause  which 
hftth  made  me  choose  to  write  certain  brief  notes  set  down 
rather  significantly  than  curiously,  which  I  have'  called 
essays.  The  word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is  ancient."— 
Bacon:  Essays;  To  Prince  Henry. 

1[  To  take  the  essay :  To  try  or  taste  food  before 
the  lord  or  master  partook  of  it. 

"Come  and  uncover  the  meat,  which  was  served  in  cov- 
ered dishes,  then  taking  the  fssay  with  a  square  slice  of 
bread  which  was  prepared  for  that  use  and  purpose." — 
O.  Hose:  Instruct,  for  Officers  of  the  Mouth  (1682),  p.  20. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  essay,  disser- 
tation, tract,  and  treatise:  ''A  treatise  is  more  sys- 
tematic than  an  essay;  it  treats  on  the  subject  in  a 
methodical  form,  anu  conveys  the  idea  of  something 
labored,  scientific,  and  instructive.  A  tract  is  only 
a  species  of  small  treatise,  drawn  up  upon  particu- 
lar occasions,  and  published  in  a  separate  form. 
Dissertation  is  with  propriety  applied  to  perform- 
ances of  an  argumentative  nature.  Essays  areeither 
moral,  political,  philosophical, or  literary ;  they  are 
the  crude  attempts  of  the  youth  to  digest  his  own 
thoughts,  or  they  are  the  more  mature  attempts  of 
the  man  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to  others. 


essence 

es-sa'y,  i:  1.  &  /.    [ESSAY,  s.]    [Fr.  essayer;  Ital. 


A.  Transitiri  : 

1.  To  try.  to  attempt,  to  ondeavor  or  exert  one's 
self  to  perform  or  accomplish. 

"  While  I  this  unexampled  task  's*rii/." 

lllackmon':  Creation,  bk.  i. 

*2.  To  make  trial  or  experiment  of. 

*3.  To  assay;  to  test  the  value  and  purity  of 
metals. 

"The  standard  in  our  mint  being  now  settled,  the  rules 
and  methods  of  essaying  suited  to  it  should  remain 
unvariable."  —  Ln<-k->\ 

B.  Ititi-ftns.  :  To  endeavor,  to  attempt,  to  try. 
"  Yet  such  a  tongue  alike  in  vain  '  •.**:<!/* 

To  blot  with  censure  or  exalt  with  praise." 

Hoolr:  Orlando  Fttrioso.  bk.  xxxviii. 

es  -say-Sr,  8.    [Eng.  essay  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tries,  attempts  or  essays  anything. 

2.  One  who  writes  essays  ;  an  essayist. 

"A  thought  in  which  he  hath  been  followed  by  all  the 
essayers  upon  friendship,  that  have  written  since  his 
time."  —  Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  68. 

es  -say-Ist.  s.  [Eng.essay;-ist."\  A  writer  of  an 
essay  or  essays. 

"I  make,  says  a  gentleman  essayist  of  our  author's  age, 
as  great  difference  between  Tacitus  and  Seneca's  style 
and  his  [Cicero's],  as  musicians  between  Trenchmore  and 
Ltichryiuae."  —  Ken  Jonson:  Masques. 

£s  -sence,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  essentials  being; 
esse  =  to  be.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  constitutes  the  very  nature  of  any- 
thing. 

"  If,  as  thou  say'st,  thine  essence  be  as  ours, 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  call  death,  hath  naught  to  do  with  us." 

Byron  :  Manfred,  i.  1. 

2.  Existence  ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being. 

"In  such  cogitations  have  I  stood,  with  such  a  ihirk- 
ness  and  heaviness  of  mind,  that  I  might  have  been  per- 
suaded to  have  resigned  my  very  essence."  —  Sidney. 

3.  A  being;  an  existent  person. 

"  As  far  as  gods,  and  heavenly  essences 
Can  perish."  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  138. 

4.  A  species  of  existent  being. 

"Here  be  four  of  you,  as  differing  as  the  four  elements; 
and  yet  you  are  friends:  as  for  Enpolis,  because  he  is 
temperate,  and  without  passion,  he  may  be  the  Hfth 
essence."—  Bacon. 

5.  A  constituent  substance. 

"  For  spirits  when  they  please, 
Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both;  so  soft 
And  uucompouuded  is  their  essence  pure." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  423-5. 

6.  The  cause  of  existence. 

*•  She  is  my  essence;  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  i  nfluence 
Fostered,  illumined,  cherished,  kept  alive." 

Shakesp.:  Ttco  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

7.  The  essential  principle  or  element  of  a  plant, 
drug,  &c.,  extracted,  refined,  or  distilled^ 

8.  A  perfume,  a  scent,  an  odor;  the  volatile  prin- 
ciple which-  constitutes  the  perfume. 

"Our  humble  province  is  to  'tend'the  fair; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essences  exhale." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  ii.  91-3. 

9.  The  most  important,  essential,  or  characteristic 
part  or  clement  of  anything. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Metaph.:  The  Schoolmen  defined  essence  to  be 
id  quo  res  est  id  quod  est  (that  which  makes  a  thing 
what  it  is),  or  that  which  answered  the  question 
Quid  est?  (What  is  itT).  whence  it  was  also  termed 
Quidditas.  [QUIDDITY.]  Essence  is  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  particular  nature  of  any  ens  (q.  v.), 


term  essence.  Mill  (Logic,  i.  128)  says  that  the  ob- 
jective tendency  of  Locke's  unmetaphysical  mind 
"ledhlm  to  a  clear  recognition  of  the  scholastic  error 
respecting  essence — i.  e.,  the  existence  of  entities 
corresponding  to  general  terms  .  .  .  Locke  dis- 

The  essay  is  the  most'pdpular  mode  of  writing;  it    tinguished  two  sorts  of  essences— Nominal  and  Real. 

suits  the  writer  who  has  not  either  talent  or  incli-  His  nominal  essences  were  the  essences  of  classes. 

But  he  also  admitted  real  essences,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  causes  of  the  sensible  properties  of  t  hose 
objects.  '  We  know  not,'  lie  said, '  what  these  es- 
sences are'  (and  this  acknowledgment  rendered  the 
fiction  comparatively  innocuous),  '  but,  if  we  did, 
we  could  from  them  alone  demonstrate  the  sensible 


nation  to  pursue  his  inquiries  farther,  and  it  suits 
the  generality  of  readers  who  are  amused  with 
variety  and  superficiality:  the  treatise  is  adapted 
for  the  student ;  he  will  not  be  contented  with  the 
superficial  essay,  when  more  ample  materials  are 
within  his  reach :  the  tract  is  formed  for  the  polit- 
ical partisan;  it  receives  its  interest  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  motive :  the  dissertation  interests 
the  disputant."  (Crabb:  Enq.St/non.) 


roperties  of  the  object  as  the  properties  of  the 
riangle  are  demonstrated  from  the  definition  of  a 


triangl 
triangle.'  " 


amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t, 
or,  '  w8re,     wolf,     w5rk.     wua,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     83,    OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


essence 
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establishment 


2.  Pharm.:    Essentia.    An  alcoholic    solution  of 
volatile  oil.       Essence   of    peppermint,    Kixrntiii 
menthce  piperatce,  and  essence  of  anise,  A'.s'Sf'ji/m. 
ftnist,  are    formed   by   dissolving  one  part  of  the 
vol:itilo  oil  of  the  respective  plants  in  four  parts  by 
volume  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

essence  d  orient,  .s-.  Essence  of  pearls ;  a  liqnor 
prepared  from  a  nacreous  substance  found  in  the 
scales  of  a  fish  called  the  bleak.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  pearls. 

es'-sence,  r.  t.  [ESSENCE,  s.]  To  perfume,  to 
scent. 

*  And  tender  as  a  girl,  all  essenced  o'er 

Wilh  odors."  r.nrper.-  Tnxk,  ii.  227. 

Es-se  ne,  s.  &  «.  [Probably  from  Syriac  ".•"<  " 
cure,  recovery.  So  named  because  they  claimed  to 
be  physicians  of  souls.] 

A.  AsBubst.   (chiefly  in  pi.) :  A  Jewish  sect,  having 
affinities  to,  but  not  identical  with,  the  Egyptian 
Therapeuta>.      They  practiced   voluntary  poverty, 
had  community  of  (foods,  and  cultivated  holiness 
of  life.    They  represent  Judaism  in  the   form  which 
it  assumed  when  the   Jew  of  Palestine  began,  like 
hi*  hrethren  abroad,  to  find  in  the  Greeco-Alexan- 
drian  doctrine  a  deeply  religious  conception  of  life. 
Esseuism  prepared  a  congenial  soil  on  which  Chris- 
tianity might  work,  but  the  two,  as  far  as  is  known, 
never  joined  their  forces  into  one.      (Baur:  Church 
History.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or   relating   to   the   sect 
described  under  A. 

"  Touched  more  or  less  by  the  Essene  spirit."— /f«t(r: 
Church  History,  i.  22. 

Es  se  -nl-an,  a.  [ESSENE.]  The  same  as  ESSENIC 
<Q.v.). 

"What  shadow  of  proof  is  there  that  nothing  of  the 
li  in<l  existed  among  the  vain  babblings  of  Essenian  specu- 
lation?"— Farrar:  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  Excur.  ix, 

ts-se  -nlc,  o.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Essence);  -<c.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  Essenes. 

Essenlc-Ebionltlc,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  derived 
from  the  Essenes  and  the  Ebiouites. 

"Tnis  view  is  of  Essenic-Ebionitio  origin." — Baur: 
Church  History,  i.  108. 

Esse-nls.ni,*.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Essen(e);  -inn.]  The 
system  of  doctrine  and  practice  among  the 
Essenes.  [ESSENE.] 

"  Of  course  it  cannot  be  thought  for  a  moment  that 
Christianity  itself  sprung  from  Essenism." — Baur:  Church 
History,  i.  21. 

es  sen  tial  (tial  as  shall,  *es  sen  tiall,  a.  &s. 
[Low  Lat.  essentialis,  from  essen(ia=essence ;  Fr. 
essential;  Port,  essencial;  Sp.  esencial;  Ital.  essen- 
ziale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Necessary  to    the    essence,    constitution,   or 
existence  of  anything ;  constituting  or  containing 
the  properties  or  qualities  which  make  an  individ- 
ual, a  genus,  a  class,  &c.,  what  they  really  are. 

"  This  power  cannot  be  innate  and  essential  to  matter." 
— Bentley. 
*2.  Existing. 

"Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers, 
Essential  powers."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  v.  841. 

3.  Important  in  the  highest  degree. 

"  A  great  minister  puts  you  a  case,  and  asks  you  your 
opinion ;  but  conceals  an  essential  circumstance,  upon 
which  the  whole  weight  of  the  matter  turns." — Swift. 

4.  Pure;    highly    rectified;    distilled;     volatile; 
diffusible,  containing  the  essence  or  principle  of  a 
plant,  a  drug,  <&c. 

"The  juice  of  the  seed  is  an  essential  oil  or  balm  de- 
signed by  nature  to  preserve  the  seed  from  corruption." — 
Arbuthnot. 

II.  M'-d. :  Idiopathic ;  not  symptomatic ;   said  of 
a  disease. 

B.  As  substantive : 
*1.  Existence,  being. 

"  His  utmost  ire  to  the  height  enraged, 
Will  either  quite  consume  us,  or  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential." 

SUlton:  P.L.,  ii.  95. 

*2.  Nature;  first  or  constituent  principles;  that 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  anything. 

"They  do  not  deny  that  we  have  all  the  esse  nt  fals  of  true 
churches." — Stillfngfleet:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

3.  A  point  or  matter  of  the  chief  or  highest  im- 
portance. 

"  To  which  of  my  own  store, 
I  superadd  a  few  essentials  more." 

Cowper:  Hope,  433,  434. 

essential-harmony, «. 

Music :  Harmony  independent  of  grace ;  auxil- 
iary, passing,  syncopated,  anticipating,  or  pedal 
notes. 


essential-notes, «.  pi. 

Music:  Notes  belonging  to  a  key-chord.  Thus 
tlie  essential  notes  of  the  chord  of  F  major  are  F, 
A,  C. 

essential-oils,  s.  pi.    [VOLATILE  OILS.] 

es-sen-ti-al'-I-ty'  (tiasshl),s.  [En«.  essential; 
-itt/.]  The  quality  of  being  essential  or  necessary, 
essential  nature,  essence. 

es-sen  -tial  ly  (tial  as  shal),  adv.  [Eng.essen- 
tial;  -ly.] 

1.  By  the  constitution  or  nature  of  things ;    in 
essence. 

"Body  nnd  spirit  are  essentially  divided,  though  not 
locally  distant." — Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

2.  In  an  important  degree ;  in  the  highest  degree. 
"Whom  he  accounted  to  be  by  divine  right,  or  rather 

essentially  necessary  to  the  support  of  arbitrary  power." 
—Ludlow:  Memoirs,  i.  228. 

es-sen -tial-ness  (tial  as  shal),  s.  [Eng.  essen- 
tial; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  essen- 
tial ;  essentiality. 

*es-sen  -ti-ate  (ti  as  shl),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  essen- 
tia,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 

A.  Jntraia,:  To  become  or  be  changed  into  the 
same  essence  or  nature. 

"'Tis  an  axiom  in  natural  philosophy,  What  comes 
nearest  the  nature  of  that  it  feeds,  converts  quicker  to 
nourishment,  and  doth  sooner  essentiate." — B.  Junsun: 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  v.  5. 

B.  Trans.:  To  form  or  invest  with  essential  char- 
acteristics. 

es'-ser-a,  s.    [Tr.esserS;  of  Arabic  derivation.] 
Med. :  A  species  of  cutaneous  eruption,  consisting 
of  small  reddish  tubercles  over  the  whole   body, 
accompanied  by  a  troublesome  itching.    It  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  lichen  or  uticaria.    (Dunglison.) 
Es  -sex,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  East,  and  Saxons.] 

A.  Assubst. :  A  county  of  England,  east  of  Mid- 
dlesex, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Lea. 
London  extends  eastward  into  it  at  Stratford,  Can- 
ning Town,  &c.,  and  that  portion  of  it  was  some- 
times called  London  across  the  border,  and  is  now 
included  in  the  county  of  London. 

B.  As  adj.:  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the  county 
described  under  A. 

Essex  emerald, «. 

Entom. :  A  geometer  moth,  Geotnetra  smaragda- 
ria. 

*es-s5ign,  *es-s<51gne  (g  silent),  *es-s6in', 
*es-soyne,  *es-sonie,  »es-sonye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  es- 
soine,  exoine;  Lat.  exonero=to  relieve  from  a  bur- 
den ;  ex=out  of,  from,  and  onus—a  burden.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  excuse,  an  exemption. 
"Withouten  any  essoyne,  vengeance  salle  falle  the  not 

lite."  Robert  de  Britnne,  p.  104. 

II.  Law: 

1.  The  alleging  of  an  excuse  for  one  who  is  sum- 
moned or  cited  to  appear  in  court,  and  who  neg- 
lects or  fails  to  appear  on  the  day  named;  an  excuse 
offered  for  non-appearance  in  a  court  of  law. 

"An  essoyn  of  courte:  essontum.''^Cathol.  Angllc-um. 

2.  A  person  excused  for  non-appearance  in  a  court 
of  law  on  the  day  named. 

*Ss-s6~in',r.  t.  [EssoiN,  ».]  To  excuse  for  ab- 
sence or  non-appearance. 

"Away,  with  wings  of  time;  I'll  not  essoin  thee; 
Denounce  these  fiery  judgments  I  enjoin  thee." 
Quarles:  Hist.  Jonah  (1620),  sig.  G.  3. 

*es-soln  ,  *es-solgn  (9  silent),  a.    [EssoiN,  s.] 

Old  Law :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  first  three 
days  of  a  term  on  which  the  court  sat  to  receive 
essoigns. 

*8s-soln  -er,  s.    [Eng.  essoin;  -er.] 

Law :  One  who  makes  or  offers  an  excuse  for  the 
non-appearance  of  another  in  a  court  of  law. 

8s'-s6n-ite,  *h8s'-s6n-ite,  s.  [GT.hess<~m= lower, 
less,  because  less  hard  than  zircon,  idocrase,  &c., 
which  it  resembles ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).l 

Min.:  Cinnamon-stone:  A  cinnamon-colored  or 
yellow  variety  of  grossularite  or  wilnite.  which  is  a 
variety  of  garnet.  Essonite  is  from  Ceylon.  (Dana.) 

<Ss'-s6-r9.nt,  a.    [Fr.  essor=the  soaring  of  birds.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  bird  represented  with 
its  wings  half  open  as  though  preparing  to  take 
flight. 

*es-s6~yne',  s.    [ESSOION.] 
*est,  a.  &  «.    [EAST.] 

gs-tab'-llgh,  *es  tab-lis-sen,  *es-tab-lyshe, 
v.t.  [O.  Fr. '  esfablissant,  pr.  par.  of  establir;  Fr. 
etablir—ht  establish,  from  Lat.  stabilio=to  make 
firm  ;  stabili»=&rm ;  sfo=to  stand ;  Port,  estabelecer; 
Sp.  establecer ;  Ital.  stabilire.]  [STABLE.] 

*1.  To  settle  or  fix  firmly ;  to  make  steady,  firm,  or 
stable. 


2.  To  place  upon  a  firm  foundation  ;  to  found. 
"For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  established 

it  upon  the  floods." — Psalm  xxiv.  12. 

3.  To  confirm  ;  to  make  sure ;  to  ordain  perma- 
nently and  with  authority. 

**I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  him  for  an  everlast- 
ing covenant." — Gen.  xvii.  19. 

4.  To  ratify,  to  confirm. 

"  Every  vow,  and  every  binding  oath  to  afflict  the  soul, 
her  husband  may  establish  it,  or  her  husband  may  make 
it  void.'1—  Numbers  utx.  13. 

5.  To  fix  or  sot.tlo  firmly  in  an  opinion  or  belief ;  to 
free  from  doubt,  wavering,  or  hesitation. 

"  So  were  the  churches  established  in  the  faith."— Acts 
xvi.  B. 

6.  To  prove  legally ;  to  cause  to  be  recognized  as 
legal  and  valid;  as,  to  establish  a  marriage. 

*7.  To  prove,  to  confirm. 

"I  shall  establyshe  his  wordes  by  S.  Austen." — John 
Fryth:  A  Boke,  to.  86. 

8.  To  found  or  settle  permanently ;  to  set  up 
firmly;  as,  to  establish  a  colony. 

*9.  To  make  a  settlement  of  any  inheritance ;  to 
settle. 

"We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest  Malcolm,  whom  we  name  here 
The  Prince  of  Cumberland." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

*10.  To  make,  ordain,  or  appoint  by  decree. 
"  By  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  established 
The  people's  magistrates." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

11.  To  set  up  officially  or  by  authority  and  endow  ; 
as,  to  establish  a  church. 

•12.  To  fulfill,  to  carry  out,  to  make  good. 

"  O  king,  establish  the  decree,  and  sign  the  writing  that 
it  be  not  changed." — Daniel  vi.  8. 

13.  To  settle  firmly  or  securely  in  any  position. 

14.  To  set  up  in  business.    (Frequently  used  re- 
flexively.) 

*15.  To  form,  to  model,  to  manage. 
"He  appointed  in  what  manner  his  family  should  be 
established." — Clarendon. 

16.  To  institute,  to  set  up,  to  appoint. 

"The  standing  public  methods  which  God  hath  estab- 
lished in  the  Church." — Stilltngfleet :  Sermons,  vol.  iv., 
ser.  2. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  to  establish  and  to 
confirm,  see  CONFIBM  ;  for  that  between  to  establish, 
and  to  fix,  see  Fix  ;  and  for  that  between  to  estab- 
lish and  to  institute,  see  INSTITUTE. 

es  tab'-llshed,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [ESTABLISH.] 

Established  Church,  s.  The  State  religion  of  a 
country ;  a  Church  selected  by  the  State  to  receive 
great  and  special  privileges  over  other  churches. 
During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
the  Church  had  little  countenance  from  the  State. 
But  in  312  it  obtained  in  Constantino  an  imperial 
proselyte,  who  made  Christianity  the  State  relig- 
ion of  the  Roman  Empire,  exempted  the  clergy 
from  personal  taxes,  and  ordered  that  work  should 
no  longer  be  done  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Though  Jul- 
ian the  Apostate  tried  hard  to  re-establish  heathen- 
ism his  success  was  only  temporary,  and  Constan- 
tino's arrangements  remained  with  little  modifica- 
tion to  the  fall  first  of  the  Western,  and  a  millenium 
later  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  During  mediaeval 
times,  Roman  Catholicism  was  the  State  religion 
of  the  western  part  of  Christendom,  but  in  religious 
matters  every  kingdom  was  in  vassalage  to  the 
Papacy.  At  the  Reformation  every  nation  which 
cast  off  the  Roman  yoke  had  a  Protestant  Estab- 
lished Church.  That  of  England  was  based  on  the 


the  arrangements  then  made  have  continued  tilf 
now.  On  the  union  with  Ireland  in  1801,  the  Estab- 
lished Church  became  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  but  the  Irish  portion  of  the 
Church  was  disestablished  and  disendowed  in  1870. 
[Church  of  Ireland.]  In  Scotland  the  Established 
Church  has,  with  some  Intervals,  been  Presbyterian 
since  the  first  General  Assembly  met  in  A.  D.  1560. 
It  is  expected  that,  when  in  England,  the  Sovereign 
shall  attend  the  Established  Church,  which  is  Epis- 
copal, and  in  Scotland,  as  a  rule,  go  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  that  country  .which  is  Presbyterian. 

The  principle  of  State-Churchism  has  never  found 
favor  in  this  country. 

feVtab'-lIsh-er,  s.  [Eng,  establish;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  establishes. 

"  I  reverence  the  holy  fathers  as  divine  establishes  of 
faith." — Lord  Dioby. 

es  tab  llsh  ment,  *es-tab-lysh-mente,  s.  fO. 
Fr.  establissement ;  Fr.  (tablissement ;  Sp.  estableci- 
miento;  Port,  establecimento ;  Ital.  stabilimento.} 

*1.  The  act  or  process  of  establishing  or  making 
firm  or  steady. 


b6il,     bo~y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      .sion  =  Zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


establishmentarian 
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estheria 


*J.  The  act  of  setting  "I>  firmly,  or  upon  a  tirin 
foundation. 

"For  the  full  estuiiit/xiimftih-  of  Antychristes  reygne."— 
Bate.-  English  Votaries,  i»t.  ii. 

*3.  A  confirmation  or  ratification  of  something 
already  done, 

"He  had  not  the  act  penned  by  way  of  recognition  of 
right;  as,  on  the  other  Hide,  he  avoided  to  have  it  by  new 
law;  but  chose  rather  a  kind  of  middle  way,  by  way  of 
establishturiit." — Bacon;  Henry  \'II. 

4.  The  fixing  or  settling  firmly  in  an  opinion  or 
belief. 

5.  A  proving  legally;  a  causing  to  be  recognized 
as  legal  and  valid. 

6.  A  proving1  or  confirming  logically. 

"Bent  all  their  forces  to  the  establishment  of  received 
truths."— Bishop  Hall:  Meditation*  and  Votes,  Coiit.  2. 

7.  A  founding  or  settling  permanently;  as,  the 
egfabUahmentot  a  colony. 

*S.  A  state  of  being  established  or  of  settlement. 
"  Vntill  he  had  her  settled  in  her  raine, 
With  safe  assurauuce  and  etttaliliKh>n>'»t." 

.^"•nser:  F.  y.,  V.  xi.  35. 

*9.  A  settled  regulation  ;  a  form,  model,  or  system. 

"Now  come  into  that  general  reformation,  and  brinp  in 
that  establishment  by  which  nil  men  should  be  contained 
in  duty."— Spenser.-  Present  State  of  Ireland. 

*10.  A  foundation  or  basis;  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. 

"The  sacred  order  to  which  you  belong,  and  oven  the 
establishment  on  which  it  subsists,  have  often  been  struck 
m,  but  in  vain." — Atterbury. 

*11.  A  settled  or  final  rest. 

'* Whilst  we  set  up  our  hopes  and  establishment  here,  we 
do  not  seriously  consider  that  God  has  provided  another 
and  better  place  for  us.'' — tt'ukf. 

*12.  An  allowance  for  subsistence ;  income,  salary, 
resources. 

"Hie  excellency,  who  had  the  sole  disposal  of  the  em- 
peror's revenue,  might  gradually  lessen  your  establish- 
ment."—Swift. 

13.  The  place  where  a  person  is  permanently  set- 
tled either  for  residence  or  business;  a  person's 
residence  or  place  of  business,  together  with  the 
assistants,  servants,  and  other  things  necessary  to 
or  connected  with  it. 

14.  An  institution,  generally  of  a  public  nature. 

15.  The  number  of  men  in  an  army,  regiment, 
navy,  &c. 

16.  The  form  of  religion  and  church  government 
established  by  law  in  any  country  ;  the  established 
church  of  a  country. 

"Both  his  theology  and  his  advocacy  of  the  Establish- 
ment are  manly  and  outspoken."— Brit.  Quarterly  Review, 
Tol.  liii.  (1873),  p.  687. 

€s-tab  -llsh-men-tar  -I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  estab- 
lishment; -arian,] 

A.  As  adj.;  Pertaining  to  an  established  church 
or  its  system  and  doctrines. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  supporter  of  the  system  of  estab- 
lished churches. 

es-tab -llsh-men-tar  -1-an-Is.m,  s.  [Eng.  estab- 
li&hmentarian ;  -('SHI.]  The  system  or  doctrine  of 
an  established  church;  advocacy  of  church  estab- 
lishment. 

**Efttablishmentarianisni  .  .  .  was  wont,  no  doubt,  to 
roll  over  the  prelatial  tongue  as  the  most  savory  of  poly- 
syllables."— Hall;  Modern  English,  p.  44. 

6s'-t$,-cade,  8.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  estacada  =  a  paling,  a 
palisade;  Sp.  &  Port.  e«/aca=a  pale,  a  stake;  Ital. 
aiacca.]  [STAKE.] 

Fort.:  A  line  of  stakes  in  water  or  swampy 
ground  to  check  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

*es-ta-fe't',  *es-ta-fet  te,  s.  [Fr.  estafette,  from 
Sp.  estafeta;  It&\.staj^etta=A  courier,  from  staff  a 
=  a  stirrup.]  A  courier,  an  express,  a  messenger. 

"An  entafette  was  dispatched  on  the  part  of  our  minis- 
ters at  The  Hague,  requiring  Marshal  Bender  to  suspend 
baa  march." — Boothby:  On  Burke,  p.  84. 

Ss-tam'-I-nSt  (final*  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  A  coffee- 
house where  smoking  is  allowed. 

€s-tan'-ci-a(clas  thl),  «.  [Sp.]  A  mansion,  a 
dwelling ;  landed  property. 

gs-tan-ci-e"-r6(ciasthl),s.  [Sp.]  [ESTAXCIA.] 
A  farm-bailiff ;  the  overseer  or  bailiff  of  a  domain. 

*es-tat,  s.    [ESTATE.] 

es-ta  te,  *es-tat,  s.  [O.  F.  estat;  Fr.  etat;  from 
Lat.  sfufu«,  from  «fo=U>  stand;  Sp.  &  Port,  estado; 
Ital.  stato.  The  same  word  as  state,  which  is  the 
later  spelling.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fixed  state.    t 

2.  State,  condition,  circumstances  of  life  of  any 
person. 

"Tee,  you  have  felt,  and  may  not  cease  to  feel 
The  estate  of  man  would  be  indeed  forlorn." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 


.  State  or  condition  generally. 

"Truth  and  certainty  are  not  nt  ;.ll  secured  by  inniite 
principles;  but  men  are  in  the  same  uncertain,  Hunting 
t-Ktiitf  witli  as  without  them.''— Lock--, 

4.  Rank,  quality,  position. 

"Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  greatness  of  your  <*.'(  :'•-.' 
Who  seeth  not  that  your  estate  is  much  excelled  with  that 
sweet  uniting  of  all  beauties?"—  sitltn-y. 

*5.  A  person  of  high  rank,  dignity,  or  position. 

"Herod,  on  his  birth-day,  made  a  supper  to  his  lords, 
high-captains,  and  chief  estates  of  Galilee."— Mm-l:  vi.  -L 

6.  A  class  or  order  of  men  in  a  nation  invested 
with  political  rights ;  as.  in  Great  Britain  tin-  -  xt<tt<-$ 
of  the  realm  are  the  lords  spiritual,  the  lurds  tem- 
poral, and  the  commons. 

"That  question  the  Estates  of  Scotland  could  not 
evade."— Jtlucaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*[  The  English  press  is  frequently  railed  the 
Fourth  Estate,  in  reference  to  the  great  power 
wielded  by  it  in  public  matters. 

*7.  The  general  public  interests  or  affairs;  the 
state ;  the  general  body  politic. 

"Many  timesthe  things  adduced  to  judgment  may  be 
meant  tt  tiium,  when  the  reason  and  consequences  thereof 
may  reach  to  point  of  estute:  I  call  matters  of  enttttr  not 
only  the  parts  of  sovereignty,  but  whatsoever  introduceth 
any  great  alteration,  or  dangerous  precedent,  or  con- 
cerneth  manifestly  any  great  portion  of  people."— Bacon.- 
Essays. 

8.  A  piece  of  landed  property  ;  a  domain. 

9.  Property,  possessions,  fortune. 

"They  have  lived  for  harsher  servitude, 
Whether  in  soul,  in  body,  or  estate.'" 

Wordsworth.-  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

10.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

11.  Law: 

1.  The  interest  or  amount  of  interest  which  a  man 
lias   in   lands,  tenements,  or  other  effects.    Real 
estate  consists  of  freehold  lands,    tenements,   or 
hereditaments ;  personal  estate  comprises  interests 
in  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  all  other  property.    The  former  descends 
to  the  heirs;  the  latter  to  the  executors  or  admin- 
istrators. 

"  Every  man  who  had  fifty  pounds  a  year  derived  from 
land,  or  six  hundred  pounds  of  personal  estate,  was 
charged  in  like  manner  with  one  pikeman  or  musketeer." 
— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  In  bankruptcy,  the  assets    belonging   to   the 
bankrupt. 

*es-ta  te,  r.  t.    [ESTATE,  «.] 
*1.  To  establish. 

"I  will  estate  your  daughters  in  what  I  have  promised." 
— Beaumont  A  Fletcher. 

2.  To  endow  with  an  estate;  to  settle  an  estate 
upon. 

"  How  royally  we  are  allied,  how  gloriously  extateil." — 
Bp.  Hall:  Holy  Raptures. 

3.  To  settle  as  an  estate  or  fortune. 

"All  the  revenue  that  was  old  Sir  Rowland's  will  I 
estate  upon  you."—  Shakeap.:  As  You  Like  It,  \.  2. 

*es~tate-llch,  *es-tat-ly,  a.  [Eng.  estate;  -lich, 
-Z//.]  Stately. 

"It  peined  hire    ...    to  ben  estatelich  of  manere." 
Horn  aunt  of  the  Rose  (Prol.f,  140. 

es-teem  ,  *es-teme,  r.  /.  &  i.  [Fr.  estimer,  from 
Lat.  oBstimo^to  value,  to  estimate;  Sp.  &  Port. 
eitimar;  Ital.  estimare,  stimare,'] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  estimate,  to  value  by  comparison. 

"It  shall  be  worth  according  as  it  is  esteemed."— Bible 
(1551),  Let-it,  xxvii. 

2.  To  set  a  value  upon,  whether  high  or  low;  to 
estimate,  to  value;  to  hold  in  estimation. 

"I  preferred  her  before  sceptres  and  thrones,  and 
esteemed  riches  nothing  in  comparison  of  her." — Wisdom 
vii.  8. 

:i.  To  value  or  rate  highly ;  to  prize ;  to  hold  in 
high  estimation. 

"Me  and  my  possessions  she  esteem*  not." 

Shakesp.;  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

4.  To  think,  consider,  repute. 

"  'Tis  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteemed." 

Shakes?.. •  Sonnet  121. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  consider  as  to  value ;  to  reckon. 

"That  no  man  esteme  of  hymselfe  more  than  it  be- 
cometh  him  to  esteme." — Bible  (1S51);  .Romans  rx. 

2.  To  think,  to  consider,  to  hold  an  opinion. 

"  Beseech  you  so  to  esteem  of  us." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

^1  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  esteem,  re- 
gard, titndrespect :  "Esteem  and  respectflow  from  the 
understanding ;  regard  springs  from  the  heart,  as 
well  as  the  head :  esteem  is  produced  by  intrinsic 
worth ;  respect  by  extrinsic  qualities ;  regard  is 


all'ection  blended  with  mfcem:  it  is  in  tho  power 
of  every  man,  independently  of  all  collateral  circum- 
stances, to  acquire  tho  esteem  of  others :  but  respect 
and  re<tar<i  are  \\  ithin  t  IK;  reach  of  a  limited  num- 
ber only:  tho  high  and  the  low,  the  ricli  and  tho 
poor,  tho  equal  and  the  unequal,  are  ouch,  in  their 
turn,  the  objects  of  esteem  ;  those  only  are  object.- 
of  respect  who  have  some  mark  of  distinction 
or  superiority,  either  of  birth,  talent,  acquire- 
ments, or  the  like;  reyard  MibMsts  only  between 
friends,  or  those  who  stand  in  close  connect  ion  with 
each  other :  industry  and  sobriety  excite  our  esteem 
for  one  man,  charity  and  benevolence  our  esteem 
for  another ;  superior  learning  or  abilit  ies  excite  our 
respect  for  another ;  a  long  acquaintance,  or  a  reci- 
procity of  kind  offices,  excites  a  mutual  regard.'* 
(Crabb:  Eny.Synun.) 

es-teem  ,s.    [Fr.  estime.']    [ESTEEM,  r.] 

*1.  Valuation,  price,  value,  worth. 

"The  full  esteem  in  gold."—  J.  Wrt.xt>  r. 

2.  Estimation,  opinion,  or  judgment  as  to  merit 
or  demerit. 

"  A  coward  in  thine  own  esteem." 

Minkmji,  •   Mui-l'ttlt,  i.  7. 

3.  A  high  value,  estimation,  or  opinion  concern- 
ing anything;  great  regard. 

"  Esteem  is  the  commencement  of  affection." — ('n<j<tn: 
On  the  Passions,  ch.  ii.,  clans.  2. 

4.  The  stato  or  condition    of    being    estimated: 
estimation,  value. 

"  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  prant  things  not  a^k^d 
for,  lest  by  so  doing  they  become  of  little  esteem."  — 
Jilt  n  {/an:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

es-teem  -a-ble,  a.  [English  cst«'t><.  \-.\ -able.'} 
Worthy  of  being  esteemed  or  valued  highly;  esti- 
mable. 

"Homer  allows  their  characters  esteemable  qualities." 
— Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  390  (note). 

6s-teem  -er,  «.  [Eng.  esteem,  v. ;  -er.']  One  who 
esteems  or  values  highly ;  one  who  sets  a  high  value 
or  estimation  upon  anything. 

"This  might  instruct  the  proudest  e#tremrr  of  his  own. 
purls,  how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult  with  others."— 
Locke. 

Es  ther  (ther  as  ter),  s.  [Or.  Esther;  Heb. 
J&ter=(l)  the  planet  Venus,  (2)  Esther.] 

1.  Scrip.  Hist.:  The  Persian  name  of  Hadassah, 
(laughter  of  Abihail,  a  son  of    Shimei.   lie  <it:;iiii 
being  a  son  of  Kish  a  Benjamite.    Her  story  is  too 
well  known  to  require  repetition.    Gesenius  thinks 
the  name  Hadassah  the  same  as  Atosfa,  daughter 
of   Cyrus,  but   the   general   opinion   is    that   the 
Ahasuerus  to  whom  she  was  married  was  Xerxes. 
the  same  who  so  utterly  failed  in  his  invasion  of 
Greece. 

2.  Scrip.  Canon:  An  Old  Testament  book,  placed 
in  the  English  Bible  between  Nehemiah  and  Job, 
but  in  the  Hebrew  between  Ecclesiastes  and  Daniel. 
Its  Hebrew  is  like  that  of  Ezra  and  parts  of  the 
Chronicles,  with  some  Persian  and  some  Aramean 
words.  Its  author  is  unknown*  and  regarding  its  ago 
various  opinions  have  been  entertained.    Tho  Jews 
valued  it  highly.    Some  of  the  Christian  fathers 
rejected  it, moved  by  the  sanguinary  spirit  which  it 
seems  to  breathe  and  the  absence  from  it  of  the 
Divine  name.    Luther  had  not  a  high  opinion  of  it. 
It  was  formally  attacked  by  CEder,  Corrodi,  Au- 
gusti,  Bertholdt.  De  Wette,  Bleek,  and  the  Ration- 
alists generally,  but  has  been  defended  by  Eichhorn, 
Jahn,  Havernick,  and  others.    Though  some  have 
deemed  its  story  mythic,  a  powerful  argument  to 
prove  that  the  dreadful  events  recorded  actually 
occurred  has  been  founded  on  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  still  observe  the  feast  of  Purim  {ix.  24-32). 

es-ther-I-a,  s.  [An 'anagram  for  Theresia.  A 
St.  Theresa  is  recognized  in  the  hagiology  of  the 
Roman  Church.] 

1.  ZoQL:  A  genus  of  crustaceans,  order  Phyllo- 
poda,  family  Limnadiada?.    The  body  is  protected 
by  a  bivalve  carapace,  with  concentric   lines  of 
growth,  the  two  bivalves  of  which  are  united  at 
their   beaks,  though   they   have  not  a  ligament. 
Twenty-four  recent  species  have  been  discovered, 
all  inhabitants  of  fresh  or  of  brackish  water,  not 
one  marine.    [2.1 

2.  Palceont.:  Till  1856,  the  carapace  of  Estheria, 
found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  rocks  of  Scotland. 
was  believed  to  be  the  bivalve  shell  of  a  small 
marine  mollusk,  Posidonomya  minuta.   The  discov- 
ery in  that  year  by  Mr.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.  R.  S., 
that  it  was  probably  crustaceous  and  from  fresh  or 
brackish  water  was  one  reason  why  the  old  view 
that  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  was  marine 
had  to  be  abandoned.    [DEVONIAN,  OLD  RED  SAND- 
STONE.]   In  a  monograph  of  Estheria  for  the  Palw- 
ontographical  Society,  published  in  1862,  and  in  a 
paper  subsequently  before  the  Geological  Society, 
Prof .  Jones  snowed  that  Estherias  occurred  in  tho 
Devonian,  Lower  and  Upper  Carboniferous.  Per- 
mian, Triassic,  Rhwtic,  Oolitic,  Wealden,  and  Ter- 
tiary formations.    They  reached  their  maximum 
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about  tho  Upper  Trias.  They  have  been  found  in 
this  country,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in 
France,  Germany,  Russia.  Central  India,  *fcc.,  and 
wlu'revor  tlu-y  occur  tend  to  prove  tho  stratum  in 
•which  they  arp  found  not  to  be  marine. 

es-tner -I-an,  «.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  t'sth'Tin.  and 
Eng.,«fcc.,  suff.  -an,] 

A.  A*  nilj.:  Akin,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  the 
E.^theria  (q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst.:  A  fossil  crustacean  of  the  genus  Es- 
theria. 

es-the-gl-ozn  -e-t8r,  s.  [(ir.  mV//uv/.s'— percep- 
tion, sensibility,  and  metron=a.  measure.] 

Nf/ »•</.;  An  instrument,  to  ascertain  the  tactile 
^fiiM'iility  of  the  human  body.  It  lias  two  points, 
adjustable  as  to  distance,  and  the  object  is  to  ascer- 
tain tho  greatest  proximity  at  which  the  points 
give  distinct  sensations.  The  result  is  indicative 
of  a  normal  or  abnormal  condition  of  the  surface. 
[NERVE-NEEDLE.] 

es-thet'-Ic,  es-thet -Ic-al,  a.    [.ESTHETIC.] 

es-thet  -Ics,  s,    [^ESTHETICS.] 

*es-tlf-e"r-0us,  a.  [Lat.  cesfws^heat ;  fero=to 
bear,  and  Eng.  aolj.  suff.  -otw.J  Producing  heat. 

es  ~tlm-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [French,  from  Latin  ceati~ 
)<i»?>ilis,  from  cestimo  =  to  value,  to  estimate;  Sp. 
estimable;  Ital.  estimabile.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Capable  of  being  estimated  or  valued;  as,  esti- 
mable damage. 

2.  Valuable;  of  a  high  value. 

"A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  mun, 
Is  not  so  estimable  or  profitable 
As  ftesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

3.  Worthy  of  esteem  or  regard ;  deserving  of  high 
estimation. 

"The  more  estimable,  nay  the  most  accomplished  char- 
acters."— Ilurd:  Dialogue  S. 

*B.  As  sitbst.;  A  person  or  thing  worthy  of  es- 
teem ;  a  valuable. 

''The  queen  of  Shaba,  among  presents  unto  Solomon, 
brought  some  plants  of  the  balsam  tree,  aa  one  of  the  pe- 
culiar estimable*  of  her  country.'*— Sir  T.  Browne;  Mis- 
cellaneous, p.  50. 

eV-tlm-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  estimable:  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  estimable  or  worthy  of 
esteem. 

es  -tlm-a-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  estimable} ;  -///.]  In 
an  estimable  manner. 

@8  -tl-mate,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  cestimatta,   pa.  par. 
of  cestimo —to  value,  to  estimate.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  value ;  to  adjust  or  determine  the  value  of ; 
to  judge  of  anything  by  comparison  with  something 
else ;  to  fix  the  worth  of. 

'•  When  a  man  shall  sanctify  his  house  to  the  Lord, 
then  the  priest  shall  estimate  it  whether  it  be  good,  or 
bad." — Leviticus  xxvii.  14. 

2.  To  compute,  to  reckon;  as,  Ho  estimated  the 
number  present  at  300. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  estimate, 
to  compute,  and /orate;  "All  these  terms  mark  tho 
mental  operation  by  which  tiie  sum,  amount,  or 
value  of  things  is  obtained:  to  estimate  is  to  obtain 
the  aggregate  sum  in  one's  mind,  either  by  an  im- 
mediate or  a  progressive  act;  to  compute  is  to 
obtain  the  sum  by  the  gradual  process  of  putting 
together  items :  to  rate  is  to  fix  the  relative  value  in 
one's  mind  by  deduction  and  comparison ;  a  Guilder 
estimates  the  expense  of  building  a  house  on  a  given 
plan ;  a  proprietor  of  houses  computes  the  probable 
diminution  in  the  value  of  his  property  in  conse- 
quence of  wear  and  tear ;  the  surveyor  rates  the 
present  value  of  lands  or  houses.  In  the  moral 
acceptation  they  bear  the  same  analogy  to  each 
other :  some  men  are  apt  to  estimate  the  adventitious 
privileges  of  birth  or  rank  too  high;  it  would  be  a 
useful  occupation  for  men  to  compute  the  loss  they 
sustain  by  tne  idle  waste  of  time  on  the  one  hand, 
and  its  necessarily  unprofi table  consumption  on  the 
other :  he  who  ?-ates  nis  abilities  too  high  is  in 
danger  of  despising  the  means  which  are  essential 
to  secure  success.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

eV-tl-mate,  s.  [Lat.  ce*fimafws=valuation,  esti- 
mation, from  cestimatus,  pa.  par.  of  cestimo— to 
value,  to  estimate.] 

1.  A  mental  valuation,  computation,  or  calcula- 
tion of  the  value,  extent,  degree,  size,  expense,  &c.. 
of  anything ;  a  valuing  or  estimating  in  the  mind 
the  comparative  value,  merits,  <fcc.,  of  two  things. 

"  For  who  could  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 
In  framing  estimates  of  loss  and  gain?" 

Wordsieortlt:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  A  statement  of  the  probable  account  or  cost  of 
carrying  out  any  work,  conducting  a  business,  &c. 


es-tl-ma  -tion,  *es-ti-ma-cion,  s.    [Fr.  rxtimn- 

tit'H,  from  Lat.  cestimatio,  from  cestimatus,  pa.  par. 
of  (erf<»io=tp  value,  estimate;  Sp.  estimacion  ;  Ital. 
estimatfiane,] 

1.  The  act  of  estimating,  valuing,  or  assessing; 

valuation;  assessment. 

"If  a  mun  should  sanctify  unto  the  Lord  some  part  of  a 
field,  the  estimation  shall  be  according  to  the  seed."  — 
/-•  -riticus  xxvii.  16. 

2.  The  act  of  calculating,  or  computing  tho  vnluo, 
extent,  size,  number,  tfcc.,  of  anything;  calculation, 
computation. 

*3.  Conjecture,  supposition. 

"  I  speak  not  this  in  extiin<tff(»i, 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  i.  3. 

4.  Opinion,  judgment. 

"Abroad  in  the  estimations  of  men." — l'ar>'<nr :  s-  ?•- 
mans,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

5.  Esteem,  regard,  honor,  favorable  opinion. 
"Crimes  there  were  laid  to  his  charge  many,  the  least 

whereof,  being  just,  had  bereaved  him  of  vatiimitiuit  and 
credit  with  men." — Hooker. 

es'-tl-ma-tive,  *8es-ti-ma-tive,  «.  [Eng.  esti- 
mat(e) ;  -ive.] 

1.  Having   the  power   of   estimating  tho  value, 
worth,  &c.,  of  various  things. 

2.  Imaginative. 

6s'-tl-ma-t5r,  s.  [Lat.  (Estimator,  from  cesti- 
matus,  pa.  par.  of  cestimo;  Fr.  estimatvur.]  One 
who  estimates  or  values. 

Ss-tlv  -al,  *ses-tiv  -al,  a.  [Lat.  cestivus,  from 
cpsfu«=summer.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  tho  summer. 

2.  Continuing  for  the  summer. 

*es'-tlv-ate,  ses-tiv-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  cestivatum, 
sup.  of  cestivo,  from  cc«fas=summer.J  To  pass  the 
summer;  to  summer  in  a  place.  (Cockeram.) 

Ss-tlv-a'-tlon,  s.    [.ESTIVATION.] 

*es-t8c',  *.    [Fr.]    A  short  sword  worn  at  the 
girdle  by  mounted  soldiers. 
SB-toil  e,  6-toil'e  (toile  as  twai),  s.    [Fr.] 
Her. :  A  star  with  six  wavy  points ;   it  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  a  mullet,  which 
has  but  five  straight  points. 

SB-toil -Se  (toil  astwal),  s. 
[Fr.] 

Her.:  A  star  with  four  long 
rays  in  form  of  a  cross,  taper- 
ing from  the  center  to  the 
points.  Also  called  Cross-es- 
toilee. 

Ss  top  ,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  estoper; 
Fr.  etouper=to  stop  up  with  Estoile. 

tow;  Lat.  stuppa.  sf«pa=tow.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.:  To  hinder,  to  stop,  to  bar. 

2.  Law:  To  impede,  hinder,  or  bar  by  one's  own 
act. 

es  -to  p5r-pet  -vi-um,  p§r-pet  -u.-a,  phr.  [Lnt.] 
May  or  let  it  be  perpetual  or  forever, 
es-top-pel,  *es-top-lef  s.    [Eng.  estop;  -ei.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  stoppage  or  impediment. 

2.  Law:  (For  def.  see  extract.] 

"An  estoppel  is  likewise  s  special  plea  in  bar;  which 
happens  where  a  man  has  done  some  act,  or  executed  some 
deed,  which  estops  or  precludes  him  from  averring  any- 
thing to  the  contrary.  As  where  a  statement  of  a  particular 
fact  is  made  in  the  recital  of  a  bond  or  other  instrument, 
and  a  contract  is  made  with  reference  to  that  recital,  it  is 
not,  as  between  the  parties  to  the  instrument,  competent 
to  the  party  bound  to  deny  the  recital." — Blackatone;  Com- 
ment., bk.  iii.,  ch.  11. 

es-tofl-fad'e,  «.  [French  Mouffade,  from  O.  Fr. 
estouffer ;  Fr.  etouffer=to  stuff.] 

Cook. :  A  mode  of  cooking  meat  slowly  in  a  closed 
vessel. 

es-to  -ver§,  s.  pi.    [O.  Fr.] 

Law:  Necessaries  or  supplies  allowed  by  law ;  an 
allowance  to  a  person  out  of  an  estate  or  other  for 
support,  &c.,  as  of  wood  to  a  tenant  for  life ;  suste- 
nance to  a  man  confined  for  felony,  out  of  his  estate ; 
alimony  to  a  woman  divorced,  out  of  her  husband's 
estate,  &c.  [BOTE,  I.  s.] 

If  Common  of  Estovers: 

Law :  The  liberty  held  by  a  tenant  of  taking  neces- 
sary wood  for  the  use  or  furniture  of  a  house  or 
farm  from  off  an  estate. 

es-trad  e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stratum.]  A  slightly 
raised  platform,  occupying  a  part  of  a  room.  It 
may  form  a  dais. 

*es-trad'-I-5t.s.  [Ital.  stradiotti ;  GT.stratwte8= 
a  soldier.]  An  Albanian  ssldier,  a  dragoon  or  light- 
horseman  employed  in  the  French  armies  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

"Accompanied  with  crosse-bowe  men  on  horsebacke, 
estradiots,  and  footmen."—  Com ines,  by  Danet,  Ft.  3. 


*es-trait,  *es-trayt,  r.t.  FSTKAIT.I  To  narrow 
or  coniiue ;  to  shut  in. 

"The  Turk  hath  c,jfmi/^.J  u>  very  nere."— Sir  T.  jVora: 
Dialogue,  p.  145. 

*es-tra  ma-§oA  ,  s.    [Fr.j 

1,  A  kind  of  dagger,  used  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

2.  A  pass  with  a  sword. 

es-tran  te,  *es-traunge,  r.  t.  \O.  Fr.  rstmnyer, 
from  estrange  —  strange ;  Latin  extraneus;  French 
ftranqer.\  [STRANGE.  | 

1.  To  send  to  or  keep  at  a  distance ;  to  withdraw 
or  keep  away  from. 

'*  Thy  command  cstramjed  me  from  thy  bed." 

A'.mv;    Lufnii,  ii.  -"»;«. 

*2.  To  withdraw,  keep  back,  or  withhold. 

"We  must  estrangeour  belief  from  everything  which  is 
not  clearly  and  distinctly  evidenced." — Glanr/ll:  Scepsis 
Scientiftca. 

*3.  To  alienate;  to  divert  from  its  original  pur- 
pose, use,  or  possessor. 

"They  have  estranged  this  place,  and  have  burnt  in- 
cense in.  it  to  other  gods." — Jeremiah  xix.  4. 

4.  To  alienate,  as  the  affections;  to  turn  from 
kindness,  good-will,  or  affection  to  indifference  or 

ill-will. 

"Every  acquisition  which  they  made  on  the  Continent 
estittnyed  them  more  and  more  from  the  population  of 
our  island." — jlfoca«/ay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*es-tran  &e,  *es-traunge,  a.  [O.  Fr.  estrange; 
Fr.  etrange;  Ital.  estraneo;  Port,  estranho.]  [ES- 
TRANGE, v.] 

1.  Foreign;    belonging    to    another     nation    or 
country. 

2.  Strange,  unfamiliar,  reserved. 

es  tranged,  pa. par.  or  a.    [ESTKAXGE,  v.] 

*es-tran£-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  estranged:  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  estranged  or  alienated 
in  affection ;  estrangement. 

*es-tran^e-fdl,  *es-trang-full,  *es-traunge- 
ful,  a,  [Eng.  estrange;  -ful,]  Foreign,  strange. 

es-tran  &e-ment,  s.    [Eng.  estrange,'  -went.] 

1.  The  act  of  estranging  or  alienating  in  affections. 

2.  The  state  of  being  estranged ;  a  keeping1  away 
or  at  a  distance ;  alienation  of  affections. 

"Desires,  by  a  long  estrangement  from  better  things, 
come  at  length  perfectly  to  loath,  and  fly  off  from  them." 
--South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

CS-tran'-gSr,  s.  [Eng.esfrnn^fc);  -er.]  One  who 
estranges  or  alienates  the  affections, 

tes-tra&'-gle,  v,  t.    [STRANGLE.] 

Ss-tra-pade',  s,  [Fr. ;  Ital.  strappata,  from 
strappare~to  pull,  to  snatch,  to  wrench  ;  Prov.  Ger. 
strappen—to  draw;  (rer.  s/rajf=tight.]  Tho  strug- 
gles of  a  horse  to  get  rid  of  his  rider  by  rearing, 
kicking,  plunging,  &c. 

Ss-tra,  y,  v,  i.  [O.  Fr.  estrayer,  estraier,  from 
Low  Lat.  extravayo.]  [STRAY,  v.']  To  stray,  to 
wander,  to  rove. 

"This  nymph  one  day,  surcharged  with  love  and  grief, 
Batrays apart."  Daniel:  Hymen's  Triumph, 

es-tra  y.  «.  [ESTRAY,  v.]  A  tamo  beast,  as  a 
horse,  ox,  <KC.,  found  straying  without  an  owner. 

*es-tre,  *es-tert  *es-tere,  s.  [O.  Fr.tfrom  estre; 
Fr.  fif>e=tobe.] 

1*  A  matter,  an  affair. 

**He  told  him  of  alle  the  estere  that  him  mette  that 
nyght."  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  94. 

2.  The  inner  part  of  a  building. 

*'  [She]  knew  the  estrea  bet  than  did  this  John." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,293. 

es- treat  ,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  estraite,  estreite,  from 
Lat.  extractunii  sup.  of  ejctraho=to  draw  out.] 

Law:  A  true  copy  of  an  original  writing;  specifi- 
cation of  fines  or  penalties  set  down  in  the  rolls  of 
a  court,  to  be  levied  by  tho  bailiff  or  other  officer 
on  each  offender. 

Ss-treat',v.  t.    [ESTREAT,*,] 

Laic ; 

1.  To  extract  or  copy  from  the  records  of  a  court, 
as  a  forfeited  recognizance,  to  bo  returned  to  a 
proper  officer  or  court  for  collection. 

2.  To  levy  fine  under  estreat. 

es-tre  pe,  y.  t.  [Norm.  Fr.  estreper,  estripper—to 
waste,  to  strip.] 

Law:  To  commit  waste,  as  by  depriving  trees  of 
their  branches,  lands  of  their  trees,  &c. 

es-tre  pe-ment,  s.    [Eng.  estrepe ;  -men*.] 

Law:  Waste  or  spoil  made  by  the  tenant  for  term 
or  life  upon  any  lands  or  woods  to  the  prejudice  of 
him  to  whom  the  reversion  belongs. 

*es-tres,  s.  pi.    [ESTRE.] 

*es  -trlch,  *Ss'-trld&e,  s.    [OSTRICH.] 

1.  An  ostrich  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  fine,  soft  down  lying  immediately  under 
the  feathers  of  the  ostrich. 


toil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     cliin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,      Xenopiion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tiau    •-  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -fious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


estro 

«es  -tr6,  s.    [Lat.  (estrum=a  gadfly.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  gadfly. 

2.  Fig. :   Any    violent    or    irresistible   impulse. 
{Marston:  Parasitastcr,  ii.) 

*8s  -tu-an§e,  s.  [Lat.  cestuans,  pr.  par.  of  <estuo 
=  toboil  with  heat  ,•  cesf«s=heat.]  Heat,  warmth. 

*es-tu-ar  -I-an,  a.    [ESTUARINE.] 

8s  -tu-ar-ine,  es-tu-ar'-I-an,  a.  [Eng.  estuary; 
-tne, -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  estuary ;  formed 
in  an  estuary. 

"  A  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  estuarine  conditions." — 
Judd,  in  ^imr.  Jour.  Geol.  Sof.,  xxxiv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  680. 

6s  -tu-ar-y*,  ses'-tu-ar-J',  *es-tu-ar-ie,  s.  &  «. 
[Lat.  <fstuarium=a  creek;  cestao  =  to  surge,  to 
foam ;  ces/ws— the  tide.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  place  where  water,  &c.,  boils 
np. 

"  Over  the  e.it'itiru.  or  in  some  neighboring  part  of  the 
place,  where  the  mineral  water  springs." — Boyle:  Works, 
iv.  799. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geog. :  An  arm  of  the  sea ;  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
Ac.,  in  which  the  tide  meets  the  current,  or  ebbs 
and  flows ;  a  firth. 

"  The  dreary  strand  of  the  estuary  of  the  Laggan." — 
Nacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Geol. :  Most  estuaries  were  formed  at  first  by 
tho  combined  influence  of  rivers  seeking  exit  into 
the   adjacent   ocean,   and   tides  from  that  ocean 
forcing  themselves  up   the  channel  inland.    The 
same  causes  which  formed  an  estuary  at  first  tend 
to  keep  it  open.    Both  the  tide  and  the  river  cur- 
rent in  their  mutual  encounter  are  laden  with  sedi- 
ment which,  as  long  as  the  struggle  between  them 
is  balanced,  tends  to  bo  deposited,  forming  a  bar  at 
the  river's  mouth,  but  on  the  ebb  of  the  tide  the 
river  current,  hitherto  dammed  up  as  by  an  em- 
bankment, rushes  out  to  sea  with  unchecked  vio- 
lence, carrying  all  or  most  of  the  deposited  sedi- 
ment to  a  great  distance.    Estuaries,  though  in  the 
main  keeping  their  channels   open,  yet  here  and 
there  partially  fill  np  where  eddies  exist.    But  this 
gain  of  land  does  not  nearly  compensate  for  the 
immense  quantity  carried  out  to  sea.    Freshwater 
species  of  animals   and   plants   are  imbedded  in 
modern  estuaries. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Bid. :  Living  in  an  estuary.    (Often   used  of 
shells.) 

"One  very  common  estuary  shell." — Woodward:  Mol- 
lusca  (ed.  late),  p.  48. 

2.  Geol. :  Belonging  to  or  formed  in  an  estuary. 
(Used  of  strata.) 

*Ss'-tU-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  cestuo=to  boil,  to  surge.] 
To  boil  up.  to  swell,  to  be  in  a  state  of  commotion ; 
to  rage  and  swell. 

*£s-tu-a  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  trstuatio,  from  cestuo= 
to  boil,  to  surge.] 

1.  Tho  act  or  state  of  boiling,  foaming,  or  surg- 
ing. 

"Rivers  and  lakes  who  want  those  fermenting  parts  at 
the  bottom,  are  not  excited  unto  est nations."— Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Agitation,  commotion,  excitement. 

"The  less  obnoxious  we  shall  be  to  the  equations  of 
joys  and  fears." — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  treat, 
xvi.,  g  6. 

*es  -tttre,  «.  [Lat.  cestuo  =  to  boil,  to  surge.] 
Boiling,  foaming,  surging,  violence,  commotion. 

•Sst-ward,  adv.  [EASTWARD.]  Toward  the  east ; 
on  the  east  side. 

*§-su'-rI-ent,  a.  &  s,  [Lat.  esuriens,  pr.  par.  of 
e«urto=to  be  hungry ;  a  desid.  from  edo=to  eat.] 

A.  As  adj.  .''Hungry,  inclined  to  eat,  greedy,  vora- 
cious. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  greedy  or  voracious. 
*e'-SU-rlne,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  esurio=to  be  hungry.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Causing  hunger ;  promoting  the  ap- 
petite. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Med.:  A  draught  or  drug  intended  to  promote 
the  appetite ;  a  tonic. 

e"-ta-9ls,m,  s.    [Fr.  etacisme.] 

Philol.:  The  method  of  pronouncing  Greek  in 
which  the  letter  e  (eta)  has  the  sound  of  a  in  fate, 
(Larousse.)  In  modern  Greek  this  letter  has  the 
sound  of  ee  in  fleet.  (  [IiACISM.] 

e"-ta-9lst,  s.  [Fr.  etaciste.]  One  who  practices 
or  defends  etacism  (q.  v.). 

e-tffl-rI-6,  tg-tair  -I-urn,  s.  [Greek  hefairia, 
heraireia=companionship,  brotherhood.] 

Bot.:  An  aggregate  fruit  having  distinct  ovaries, 
the  pericarp  indehiscent,  either  dry  upon  a  dry 
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receptacle,  as  in  Ranunculus,  or  dry  upon  a  fleshy 
receptacle,  as  in  the  Strawberry,  or  fleshy  upon  ;i 
dry  receptacle,  as  in  the  genus  Rubus.  Containing 
the  raspberry,  the  blackberry,  &c.  The  parts  of  an 
etserio  are  achenes.  (Lindley.)  [ERYTHROSOTO- 

MCM.] 

e-ta-gere  (gere  as  zhar),  «.  [Fr.,  from  ftnii'-r— 
to  raise  oy  stages  or  stories ;  etage=a  stage,  a  story. 1 
A  set  of  shelves  in  the  form  of  an  ornamental 
standing-piece  of  furniture.  Used  for  tho  display 
of  articles  of  vertu. 

Et  -a-nln,  ».    [Corrupted  Arab.] 

Astron.:  A  fixed  star  of  the  second  magnitude, 
called  also  Gamma  Draconis.  By  it  Bradley  dis- 
covered the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars. 

etat-major  (a-ta  ma-zhor  ),  s.   [Fr.) 

French  Army :  Tho  staff  of  an  army  or  regiment. 
[STAFF.]  It  includes  all  officers  above  the  rank  of 
colonel ;  all  adjutants,  quarter-masters,  inspectors, 
engineers,  commissaries,  ordnance  officers,  pay- 
masters, surgeons,  judge-advocates,  and  their  non- 
commissioned assistants. 

8t  9331  -5r-a,  *et  $ef-er-a,  phr.  [Lat.]  And 
the  rest ;  and  others  of  a  like  kind ;  and  so  forth ; 
and  so  on.  It  is  used  to  indicate  that  more  of  tho 
same  kind  might  be  mentioned,  but  for  brevity  have 
been  omitted.  It  is  commonly  written  etc.,  or  &c. 

"I  have  by  me  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  aposiopesis 
called  an  et  ccetera,  it  being  a  figure  much  used  by  some 
learned  authors." — Addison:  Tatler,  No.  133. 

et  caBtera  oath.  An  oath  imposed  on  the  clergy 
by  the  Anglican  bishops  in  1640,  "  binding  them  to 
attempt  no  alteration  in  the  government  of  the 
Church,  by  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  &c."  (Hal- 
lam:  Con.  Hist.,  ch.  ix.) 

et9h,  s.  &  a.    [EDDISH.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Eddish  (q.  v.). 

"Lay  dung  upon  the  etch, and  sow  it  with  barley." — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Ground  from  which  a  crop  has  been  taken. 

B.  As  adj. :  Sown  on  ground  from  which  a  crop 
has  been  taken. 

"  When  they  sow  their  etch  crops,  they  sprinkle  a  pound 
or  two  of  clover  on  an  acre." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

et§h  (!),».  t.  &  i.  [Dutch  e<sen=to  etch,  from 
iitzen  =  to  corrode,  to  etch ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ezzen  =  to 
eat.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  engrave  by  means  of  a  pointed  tool  and  acid 
upon  a  metallic  or  glass  surface ;  to  draw  with  an 
etching-needle.    It  is  applied  both  to  the  plate  and 
design.    [ETCHING, «.] 

"Plates  etched,  gome  by  a  French,  and  others  by  an 
English,  artificer."—  Boyle:  Works,  iii.  459. 

2.  To  sketch,  to  draw,  to  delineate.    (Here  it  may 
be  a  mistake  or  a  misspelling  for  eche—eek  (q.  v.). 

"There  are  many  empty  terms  to  be  found  in  some 
learned  writers,  to  which  they  had  recourse  to  etch  out 
their  systems." — Locke. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  practice  the  art  of  etching. 
"Swanevelt  painted  landscape  at  Rome:  he  etched  in 

the  manner  of  Waterloo,  but  with  less  freedom." — Gtlptn: 
Essay  on  Prints,  p.  109. 

*etyh  (2),v.  i.  [EDGE.]  To  edge,  to  move  from 
one  side  to  another. 

St9ll  -Si,  s.    [Eng.  etch  (1) ;  -er.]  One  who  etches. 

"The  etcher  does  not  reproduce  nature,  he  translates  it 
into  a  language  of  his  own." — London  Times. 

St9h  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [ETCH  (1),  t).] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:    (See   the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  On  metal:  Engraving  executed  by  a  pointed 
tool  and  acid  upon  a  prepared  metallic  surface  pre- 
viously covered  with  varnish.  The  ordinary  pro- 
cedure is  as  follows:  Cover  a  polished  metallic 
plate  with  a  composition  technically  called  ground , 
and  consisting  of  asphaltum,  four  parts ;  Burgundy 
pitchj  two  parts;  white  wax,  one  part.  For  use 
this  is  melted  and  compounded,  and  tied  up  in  a 
silk  rag.  The  plate  is  heated,  rubbed  with  the 
ground,  which  is  then  spread  evenly,  smoked,  and 
allowed  to  cool.  The  design  is  traced  by  a  pointed 
tool,  called  an  etching  point,  which  lays  bare  the 
metal  wherever  it  goes.  This  finished,  a  wall  of 
wax  is  raised  around  the  design  to  hold  the  dilute 
acid  which  is  poured  on.  For  a  copper-plate  this  con- 
sists of  five  rjarts  water  to  one  of  nitrous  acid.  For 
steel,  pyrohgneous  acid,  one  part ;  nitric  acid,  one 
part ;  water,  six  parts.  This  is  poured  on  the  plate, 
which  it  corrodes  on  the  lines  made  througli  the, 
ground.  This  is  called  Biting-in.  Tho  etching  is 
swept  with  a  feather  to  remove  the  bubbles  from 
the  surface;  in  case  of  a  steel-plate,  agitation 
may  answer  the  purpose,  ^yhen  a  sufficient  depth 
is  attained  for  the  lighter  tints  of  the  etching,  the 
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acid  is  removed,  the  surf  ace  washed  and  allowed  to 
drain  dry.  The  parts  having  sufficient  depth  are 
now  stopped  out  by  a  varnish  of  Brunswick-black. 
When  the  varnish  is  dry,  another  biting-in  will 
deepen  the  lines  of  the  parts  not  stopped  out,  and 
when  these  linos  are  deep  enough  for  tho  second 
tint,  the  varnish  is  removed,  the  plate  dried,  <KC. 
This  is  repeated  as  many  times  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Tho  wall  of  wax  is  then  removed,  the  surface 
of  the  plate  cleaned  with  turpentine,  and  a  proof 
taken.  It  may  bo  finished  by  a  graver,  but  then  it 
partakes  of  the  character  of  a  lino  engraving. 
Another  mode  of  etching  is  to  remove  lights  \vitli 
point  and Bcraper,  and  then  bite-in  so  as  to  exp<>M> 
the  design  in  relief. 

2.  On  glass:  This  art  was  invented  by  Bchwan- 
hard   of   Nuremberg,   1670,  and  originated  in    an 
accident  to  liis  spectacles,  which  became  corroded 
by  some  drops  of  acid.    Fluoric  acid,  discovered 
by  Scheele,  1771,  is  now  employed  for  biting-in  the 
etching.      The   glass  is  covered  with   a   resinous 
ground,   and   the  design    marked  by   an   etching- 
point,  exposing  the  glass.    The  latter  is  then  sub- 
jected to  an  acid,  which  acts  upon  the  silicate  and 
eats  away  the  glass  at  these  points,  making  depres- 
sions which  constitute  the  etching. 

3.  On  soft   ground:    An   imitation    of   chalk  or 

i>encil  drawing,  which  has  been  abandoned  since 
ithography  has  attained  excellence.  The  soft 
ground  is  made  by  adding  one  part  of  hog's  lard 
to  three  parts  etching  ground  [GROUND],  which 
is  laid  on  the  plate  with  the  dabber  in  the  usual 
way.  A  piece  of  smooth  writing-paper,  having  the 
design  in  outline,  is  damped  and  stretched  over  the 
plate.  A  pencil  is  then  used  to  follow  the  lines  of 
the  design, observing  that  the  softer  the  ground  the 
softer  the  pencil  should  be.  The  temperature  of 
the  season  or  the  room  will  affect  the  character  of 
the  ground.  When  the  paper  is  removed  it  with- 
draws the  adhering  lines  of  ground,  and  the  plate 
is  bitten-in  in  the  usual  way. 

4.  Lithography : 

(1)  The  preparation  of  a  lithographic  stone  with 
a  weak  mineral  acid  after  the  drawing  or  transfer 
has  been  put  upon  its  surface;  the  object  being  to 
fix  and  render  such  drawings  capable  of  receiving 
the  ink  used  in  printing. 

(2)  Etching  by  a  needle  or  diamond  on  stoue  is 
done  in  two  ways. 

(a)  [ENGRAVING.] 

(6)  The  surface  of  the  stone  is  covered  with  an 
asphaltum  ground  ;  the  work  is  etched  in,  cutting 
away  so  much  of  the  ground  and  exposing  tne 
stone.  Acid  is  then  applied,  which  eats  away  the 
stone,  making  a  depression ;  this  is  inked,  tho  as- 
phaltum cleaned  oft,  the  clear  spaces  etched  and 
gummed  as  usual  in  the  lithographic  process. 

5.  An  impression  taken  from  an  etched  plate, 
etching-figure  B,  s.  pi. 

Mineralogy:  Figures  or  markings  indented  on. 
crystals  by  the  action  of  appropriate  solvent*. 
Their  form  is  usually  definite,  and  they  are  con- 
sidered important  as  revealing  the  very  small,  invis- 
ible particles  of  which  all  matter  is  supposed  to 
consist. 

etching-ground,  s.    [ETCHING,  0.  1  (1).] 

etching-needle,  «.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument 
for  scratching  away  the  ground  on  a  prepared 
plate,  preparatory  to  the  biting-in. 

etching-point,  s.  The  steel  or  diamond  point  of 
the  etcher. 

etching-stitch,  s.  A  stitch  used  extensively  in 
embroidery  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  the  design 
which  is  intended  to  be  filled  in  with  needlework. 

etching-Tarnish,  s.  A  compound  of  wax, 
asphaltum,  pitch,  &c.,  for  spreading  on  plates 
which  are  to  be  etched.  [GROUND.] 

*gt-g-8s'-tlc,  »et-S-os  -tick,  s.  [Gr.  etos  (genit. 
efeos)=a  year,  and  stichos=a  verse.]  The  same  as 
CHRONOGRAM  (q.  v.). 

"Those  hard  trifles,  anagrams, 
Or  fteosticks,  or  your  finer  Hums 
Of  eggs  and  halberds." 

B.  Jonson:  EftufflfMKHt*. 

*e-tgrnj  *e-ter  ne,  a.  [Latin  ceternus;  Italian 
eterno.]  Eternal,  ever-living,  everlasting. 

6-t5r  -nal,  *e-tgr-nall,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  eternel, 
from  Lat.  (eternalis.  from  otfenuis=overlasting;  a 
contracted  form  of  ceviternus,  from  ovum  =  ago; 
Sp.  &  Port,  eternal;  Fr.  eternel;  Ital.  eternal*.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Without  beginning  or  end  of  existence ;  ever- 
lasting. 

"Eternal  sure,  as  without  end, 
Without  beginning."— .Wlton:  P.  K.,  iv.  391. 

2.  Without  beginning  of  existence. 

"  They  maintained  the  eternal  existence  of  matter.".— 
Blair:  Sermons,  voL  iii.,  ser.  19. 

3.  Without  end  of  existence;  endless,  perpetual, 
immortal,  unending. 

"  That  wan  thurg  hire  merite 
The  eternal  lit,  and  over  the  fend  victorle." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,602. 


f&te,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     ciih,     ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


eternalist 

4.  Perpetual,  constant,  unceasing,  unintermittent, 
ceaseless, 

"Suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire."—Ju'le  7. 

5.  Existing  from  tho  beginning  without  change; 
unchangeable. 

"According  to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he  purposed 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." — Ephesiana  Hi.  11. 
B.  As  substantive: 

1.  (With  the  def.  article):  The  Everlasting  God; 
the  Deity. 

"The  Eterniil.  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray, 
Hung  out  of  heaven  his  golden  scales." 

Milton-  P.  L.,  iv.  966,  997. 

2.  Anything  which  is  eternal  or  everlasting. 
*3.  Eternity. 

"  Since  eternal  is  at  hand 
To  swallow  time's  ambitions." 

Young:  Xight  Thoughts,  viii.  34,  35. 
T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  eternal,  end- 
less, and  everlasting:  "The  eternal  is  set  above 
time;  the  endless  lies  within  time:  that  is  properly 
eternal  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end  ;  that 
is  endless  which  has  a  beginning  but  no  end:  God  is 
therefore  an  eternal  but  not  an  endless  being.  .That 
which  is  endless  has  no  cessation ;  that  which  is 
everlasting  has  neither  interruption  nor  cessation : 
the  endless  may  bo  said  of  existing  things ;  the \  ever- 
lasting naturally  extends  itself  into  futurity :  hence 
we  speak  of  endless  disputes,  an  endless  warfare ;  an 
everlasting  memorial,  an  everlasting  crown  of 
glory."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

e-tSr  -nal-lst,  s.  [Eng.  eternal;  -tsr.]  One  who 
holds  tho  past  existence  of  the  world  to  be  infinite. 

*e-ter-nal  -I-tf ,  «e-ter-nal-i-tee,  *e-ter-nal- 
l-tle,s.  [Eng.  eternal;  -ity.~]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  eternal ;  eternal  nature ;  eternity. 

*e  ter  -nal-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  eternal;  -ize.]  To 
make  eternal,  everlasting,  or  perpetual. 

e-t§r  -nal-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  eternal;  -ly.] 

1.  Without  beginning  or  ending. 

2.  Without  beginning  of  existence. 

3.  Without  end  ;  forever,  to  eternity. 

"Both  body  and  soul  live  eternally  in  unspeakable 
bliss." — Sharp.  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

4.  Perpetually,  constantly,  without  intermission. 

"Where  western  gales  eternally  reside, 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride." 

AMison :  Letter  from  Italy,  65,  Gfi. 

5.  Unchangeable;  invariably. 

"  That  which  is  morally  good,  or  evil,  at  any  time,  or  in 
any  case,  must  be  also  eternally  and  unchangeably  so, 
with  relation  to  that  time  and  to  that  case." — South. 

6.  Used  colloquially  for  constantly,  persistently. 
*e-t?r  ne,  a.    [ETERN.] 

e-teYne,  v.  t.  [ETESNE,  a.]  To  eternize,  to  make 
eternal. 

*e-tSrn  -ease,  s.  [Eng.  etern ;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  eternal ;  eternity. 

*e-ter  -nl-fy1,  v.  t.  [Lat.  <Et«rntw=eternal,  and 
facio  (pass.  fio)  =  to  make.]  To  make  eternal  or 
undying ;  to  immortalize,  to  perpetuate. 

e-ter -nl-ty1,  *e-ter -nl-tie,  6.  [Fr.  eternite, 
from  Lat.  ceternitas,  from  ce(er>iiw=eteraal ;  Sp. 
eternidad;  Port,  eternidade:  Italian  eternita.] 
[ETERNAL.] 

1.  Tho  quality  or  condition  of  being  eternal ;  end- 
less duration. 

"  Eternity  is  a  duration  without  bounds  or  limits;  now, 
there  are  two  limits  of  duration,  beginning  and  ending: 
that  which  has  always  been,  is  without  beginning-  that 
which  always  shall  be,  is  without  ending." — Tillotson. 
Sermons,  vol.  il.,  eer.  102. 

2.  Tho  infinity  of  time  past  or  future. 

"The  past,  the  future,  two  eternities." 

Mvorei   Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

e-ter-nlz-a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  eterniz(e);  -at ion.] 
The  act  of  eternizing  or  rendering  immortal  or  per- 
petual. 

*e-tSr'-nlze,  r.  t.  [Lat.  c(ern(u«)=eternal,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ize;  Fr.  eterniser;  Sp.  eternizar.] 

1.  To  make  eternal,  endless,  or  unending. 

"  Where  is  the  fame 

Which  the  vainglorious  mighty  of  the  earth 
Seek  to  eternize.'1'  Shelley;  Queen  Mob,  Hi. 

2.  To  make  forever  famous ;   to  immortalize ;  to 
perpetuate  the  name  or  memory  of. 

"St.  Alban'e  battle,  won  by  famous  York, 
Shall  be  eternized  in  all  age  to  come.1' 

Shakcsp.t   Henry  VI.,  Pt.  IT.,  v.  3, 

e-te  -§ian  or  e-te  -si-an,  a.  [Lat.  etesius;  Gr. 
,d»ios  =  for  a  year,  annual;  etos  =  a  year;  Fr. 
etesien.]  Recurring  or  happening  annually  at  cer- 
tain times;  periodical. 

"Supplying  soft  etesian  gales." 

Dryden :  Horace,  i.  3. 
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etesian  winds, s.  i>l. 

Mi teorology : 

1.  .s'/«r. :  Periodical  winds,  blowing  for  about  six 
weeks  in  summer  over  the  countries  bordering  the 
Mediterranean. 

2.  Gen. :  Any  periodical  winds. 

*e    thai,  s.    [Eng.  eth(er),  and  al(eohol).] 

Chem. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  cetylic  alco- 
hol, CltiH33'OH. 

e-thal  de  hyde,  ».  [English,  &c.,<-H»(yJ),  and 
ultlfhyde  (a.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Also  known  as  acetic  aldehyde,  (  H:1'(  O'H. 
[ALDEHYDE.] 

e  thane,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  eth(er);  -ane,  a  termina- 
tion used  to  denote  that  the  hydrocarbon  belongs 
to  tho  series.  CnH2n+2.1 

f  •/»•»!.. :  Ethane,  ethyl lydride,  dimethyl,  (\II.i,  or 
C.Hi'H,  or  (CH3)2.  A  liydrocarbou  belonging  to 
Hie  paraffin  series,  obtained  by  the  action  of  water, 
added  drop  by  drop,  to  zinc  ethyl,  ZnCtHjo+2H2O= 
20  .H5H+Zn  (OH)  2 ;  also  by  the  electrolysis  of  acetic 
acid  or  acetates ;  by  heating  an  excess  of  barium 
dioxide  with  sand  and  acetic  anhydride,  BaO2+ 
2(OH3-CO)2O  =  (CH3 )  2  +  20O.2  +  Ba  ( O'CO'CH,  5 «. 
Ethane  is  round  dissolved  in  raw  American  petro- 
leum oil ;  it  is  a  colorless,  inodorous  gas,  which  is 
liquefied  at  4°,  under  a  pressure  of  forty-six  atmos- 
pheres; it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol;  it  burns  with  a  bluish  pain 
flame.  With  an  equal  volume  of  chloride  in  diffused 
daylight  it  forms  chlor-ethane,  C2H5-C1. 

*ethe,  a.    [EATn.]    Easy. 

"A  fool  is  ethe  to  beguile." 

Komauntofthe  Rose,  3,955. 

•eth  -el,  «.    [A.  S.  cethel.]    Noble. 

*6th -el-Ing,  s.    [ATHELING.] 

e  -thene.  s.  (English,  &c.,  eth(er),  and  suff.  -ene 
(Chem.)  (a.  v.).J 

Chem. :  C^Hj  or  H2C=CH2,  etbylene,  oleflant  gas. 
clayle,  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  heavy  carburetted 
hydrogen.  A  fatty  hydrocarbon,  belonging  to  the 
olefine  series  CnH2n.  It  is  formed  in  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  organic  bodies ;  about  five  per  cent,  is 
contained  in  coa]  gas.  Ethene  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nascent  liydrogeu,  when  cuprous  acetylido 
is  gently  wanned  with  a.  mixture  of  metallic 
zinc  and  dilute  ammonia.  Ethene  is  prepared  by 
heating  on  a  sand  bath  25  grammes  of  alconpl  with 
150  grammes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
flask  of  the  capacity  of  three  liters,  and  then  gradu- 
ally dropping  into  tho  mixture  equal  parts  of 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  washing  the  gas  in 
H2SO4,  then  in  KHO,  and  again  in  H2SOi.  A  small 
quantity  of  pureethene  can  bo  obtained  by  heating 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethenedibromide,  (^H^Bro, 
with  granulated  zinc.  Ethene  is  a  colorless  gas, 
which  at  I3  and  a  pressure  of  forty-one  and  a  half 
atmospheres  becomes  liquid,  burns  with  a  white 
luminous  flame,  and  explodes  violently  when  mixed 
with  oxygen  on  the  application  of  a  light  or  the 
electric  spark.  When  it  is  passed  through  a  tube 
heated  to  redness,  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  CHj, 
and  carbon  is  deposited.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by 
sulphuric  acid  at  170°,  and  forms  ethyl  sulphuric 
acid,  C^HB+SO^,  which,  when  diluted  with  water 
and  distilled,  yields  ethyl  alcohol.  It  is  absorbed 
by  fuming  nitric  acid  with  tho  formation  of  oxalic 
acid.  Chromic  acid  mixture  at  120°  converts  it 
into  aldehyde;  potassium  permanganate  oxidizes 
it  into  oxalic  and  formic  acids.  Ethene  unites  at 
100°  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  to  form  ethyl 
iodide,  C2HsI,  and  with  hydrobromic  acid  to  form 
ethyl  bromide,  OoHsBr,  but  it  does  not  unite  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Ethene  agitated  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  hypochlorous  acid,  HC1O,  is  converted 
into  othene  chlorhydrin,  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling 
at  128°.  Etheno  in  contact  with  platinum  black 
unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  ethane,  C2Hfi  i  it 
unites  directly  with  chlorine,  forming  etnene 
dichloride  or  Dutch  liquid  (q.  v.). 

glll'-en-fl,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  ethen(e),  and  yl=Gr. 
7iw/e=matter.] 

Chem.:  C^Hs'"*  A  triatomic  fatty  hydrocarbon 
radical  derived  from  Ethane  C2H6  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

e'-thgr,  se  -ther,  s.  [Lat  ce«ier=Gr.  ctither=tho 
pky,  the  home  of  the  godsj  from  aitho=to  burn,  to 
light  up,  to  shine;  cogn.  with  Lat.  ce«fas=sunimer, 
cestus=  heat.] 

..  1.  Astron.  <$:  Nat.  Phil.:  A  medium  of  extreme 
tenuity  assumed  to  exist  all  through  space.  It  is 
believed  to  be  invisible,  imponderable,  exceedingly 
elastic,  and  capable  or  undulations  as  it  is  being 
acted  upon  by  light  and  heat.  From  being  the  me- 
dium through  which  heat  is  transmitted,  it  is  some- 
times called  luminiferous  ether. 

IT  The  spelling  cether,  and  of  the  adj.  (ethereal, 
found  in  old  works,  is  not  extinct ;  Tyndall  uses  it. 

''An  almost  infinitely  attenuated  and  elastic  medium, 
which  fills  all  space,  and  which  we  name  the  &ther." — 
Tundull-  Frag  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  !>•  251. 


ether 

".  fliJ'in.:  The  name  given  to  organic  compounds 
derived  from  alcohols  by  the  replacement  of  the 


Ac.,  for  hydrogen,  atom  for  atom,  in  a  hydrocarbon, 
as  Ethane,  r.H6+Cl.=HCl+C2H5Cl  ethyl  chloride; 
they  are  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  aldehyde,  phosphorusoxychlonde. 
and  ethylidene  dichloride,  and  by  the  direct  union 
of  chlorine  with  oleflnes,  as  HjC=CHj-ethene 
+C1,=C1H>C  -  CH2C1  ethylene  dichloride.  The  oxy- 
gen ethers  are  divided  into  simple  ethers,  which  are 
tho  oxides  of  the  hydrocarbon  radicals,  or  the  an- 
hydrides of  the  alcohols,  thus  C,H1(,O  is  tho  oxide  of 
ethyl,  CiHj  ,  or  the  anhydride  of  ethyl  alcohol 
2((',H.,-O'H.)-H.O=(C.H5)?O.  If  the  ether  contains 
two'differout  radicals,  as  CHB'O'CjHj  methyl  ethyl 
ether,  it  is  called  a  Mixed  Ether.  The  boiling-point 
of  an  ether  is  generally  120°  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
boiling-points  of  the  alcohols  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived. Mixed  ethers  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
an  iodide  of  a  hydrocarbon  radical  on  a  spdmm 
nleoholate.  thus  CH3I,  methyl  iodide,  +  C2H5OISa. 
sodium  ethylato=NaI+CH3'O-C2H5  methyl  ethyl 
ether,  the  same  substance  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  ethyl  iodide  C2H5I  on  sodium  met  hylate,  CH3ON  a . 
Compound  ethers,  or  etherial  salts,  are  formed  by 
the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  tho  hydroxyl 
(OH)'  in  thealcoholbyanacidradical.ortheymay 
be  regarded  as  hydrocarbon  radical  salts  of  the  cor- 
responding acids,  as  ethyl  acetate  CHa'CO'OCjH.-,. 
They  are  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  water  from 
an  acid  and  an  alcohol,  acetic  acid  CH3'(  O'OH 
ethyl  alcohol  C.>HS-OH— water  H2O,  yielding  ethyl 
acetate,  CH:i'CO'OC  ,H5.  If  the  acid  is  monobasic, 
one  molecule  of  water  is  eliminated  to  form  u  neu- 
tral ether;  if  dibasic,  then  two  molecules  of  water, 
&c.  Compound  ethers  derived  from  polybasic  acids 
may  be  either  acid  ethers  or  neutral  ethers,  corre- 
sponding to  acid  or  neutral  salts. 

3.  Comm.&Chem.:  C^iQO.orCaHr/O-CjHs.  Ethyl 
ether,  ethylic  ether,  ethyl  oxide,  formerly  called 
Sulphuric  ether.  Ether  is  obtained  when  sodium  is 
dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  resulting  so- 
dium ethylate  is  mixed  with  ethyl  iodide,  C  2H5.ONa 
+C2H5I  =  NaI+C2-H5-O'C2H5.  Butitis  preparedon 
a  large  scale  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
alcohol,  HoSO4+(12Hs-OH=H2O+H-(\Hs-SO4,  ethyl 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  H'C2H./SO4+C2HVOH  = 
CjHii'O-C^Hs+H^SO,,  so  the  same  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  can  convert  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol 
into  ether.  A  mixture  of  9  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  5  parts  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  is 
heated  to  boiling,  and  then  alcohol  is  allowed  to 
flow  gently  into  the  flask,  so  that  the  temperature 
of  the  boiling  liquid  remains  between  130°  and  140". 
The  ether  which  distills  over  is  shaken  with  milk  of 
lime  to  remove  traces  of  SO?,  and  washed  several 
times  with  water  to  remove  alcohol,  and  then  dried 
with  calcium  chloride,  and  if  required  absolute, 
distilled  over  sodium  or  phosphoric  anhydride 
P')O?j.  Pure  ether  is  a  colorless,  transparent, 
mobile,  fragrant,  neutral  liquid.  Specific  gravity 
0'736  at  Oe.  Its  vapor  is  very  heavy,  being  2'58  times 
that  of  air,  and  when  mixed  with  air  explodes  vio- 
lently when  it  approaches  a  flame.  It  is  dangerous 
to  distill  ether  unless  tho  distillate  is  collected  in  a 
flask  on  the  floor,  or  the  vapor  will  run  along  tho 
table  to  the  flame.  Ether  is  very  inflammable,  and 
burns  with  a  white  flame.  It  is  soluble  in  twelve 
parts  of  water,  and  thirty-six  parts  of  ether  will 
dissolve  one  part  of  water  Ether  mixes  readily 
with  alcohol,  and  dissolves  fats,  resins,  as  well  as 
bromine,  iodine,  many  metallic  chlorides,  and  bro- 
mides. Ether  is  very  volatile,  producing  intense 
cold  when  allowed  to  evaporate  on  the  skin.  Pure 
ether  is  not  acted  on  by  sodium  or  potassium.  It 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  slowly 
converted  into  acetic  acid.  It  distills  at  35;'6C.  or 
96°  F.,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  into  alcohol  when 
kept  in  contact  with  water.  When  ether  is  heated 
with  hydriodic  acid  itis  converted  in  to  ethyliodide. 
Chlorine  acts  on  ether,  replacing  the  hydrogen  in 
only  one  ethyl  group  in  the  following  order : 
CHHH'OHH-0'C>H5  (2'3-4'l'5),  forming,  lastly,  pen- 
tachlor  ethyl  ether,  CCVO^Efc. 

4.  Phar. :  Ether  is  used  to  form  Collodion 
(q.  v.),tho  Etherial  Solution  of  Cantharides,  and 
Spiritus  cetheris  (Ether  ten  fl.  ounces  and  rectified 
spirit  twenty  ft.  ounces).  Ether  taken  internally  is 
a  powerful  diffusible  stimulant,  more  rapid  and 
evanescent  in  its  action  than  alcohol.  It  is  used  to 
expel  flatus  from  tho  stomach,  to  allay  pain  and 
cramp  in  that  orjzan,  and  to  diminish  spasm.  It 
stimulates  the  salivary  and  pancreatic  secretions, 
and  assists  the  digestion  of  fatty  matters.  Applied 
externally  in  the  form  of  spray  it  is  used  to  pro- 
duce local  insensibility  from  pain  in  small  opera- 
tions. Inhaled  in  the  form  of  vapor  it  acts  as  an 
anaesthetic.  It  is  said  to  be  safer  than  chloroform^ 
it  stimulates  instead  of  depressing  the  heart,  and 
its  use  is  followed  by  less  vomiting,  but  it  is  re- 
quired in  larger  quantity,  and  is  very  inflammable, 


boll,    bo~y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     9nin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenopnon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tioa,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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mul  is  apt  to  cause  laryngeal  spasm  and  violent 
struggling.  The  recovery  of  consciousness  is  often 
followed  by  great  excitement,  (/,'arrud :  Mntvri'i 
M<'dica.) 

1[  When  ether  is  mentioned  in  chemistry,  it  is 
always  i-thylic  ether,  unless  it  is  stated  to  be  some 
other  ether,  as  "  soluble  in  ether." 

e-ther -e-al,    *e-ther-I-al,  tae  ther -e-al,   <»• 
[Lat.,  &c.t  cethere(u$)i  aud  Eug.  suff.  -al.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  ether 
believed  to  be  diffused  through  space;  containing 
or  tilled  with  ether. 

"Then  sacred  seemed  the  fthfrenl  vault  no  more." 

Pope:   Essay  ;u  .!/.!«,  iii.  263. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Resembling  the  celestial  ether. 

(2)  Heavenly,  celestial,  having  heavenly  qualities. 

"Vast  chain  of  being  which  from  man  began, 
Nature's  rt/iereal  human  angel,  man." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Matt,  i.  238. 

til.  Chem.:  Containing  more  or  less  of  ether. 
(Gregory.) 

ethereal  oils,  s.  pi.    [VOLATILE-OILS.] 
e-the'r -e-al-I§m,  s.    [Eng.  ethereal;  -ism.]    The 
tate  or  quality  of  being  ethereal ;  ethereality. 

e-thSr-e-al-I-ty' ,  s.  [Eng.  ethereal;  -ity.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  ethereal;  ethereafism. 

"Fire,  energy,  ethereality,  nave  departed."— L<itl»»; 
Pelham,  ch.  Ixxiii. 

e-the'r  -eal-ize,  r.  /.    [Eng.  ethereal;  -tie.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  convert  into  ether. 

2.  Fig.:  To  render  more  spiritual,  or  refined. 

e-ther -S-al-lf,  adr.  [Eng.  ethereal;  -ly.]  In 
an  ethereal  manner. 

e-the'r  -e-al-ness,  s.    [English  ethereal;  -ness.] 
The  same  as  ETHEKEALITY  (q.  v.). 
*e-the'r  -e-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  cethereus.]    Ethereal. 

"Behold  the  bright  surface 
Of  ttdsethereous  mold,  whereon  we  stand." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  vi.  473. 

e-the'r  -la,  se-ther  I-a,  «•  [Lat.  <etherius;  Gr. 
<u(hen'os=belougiug  to  the  ether  or  upper  air.] 
[ETHER.] 

ZoOloyy:  A  genus  of  mollusks,  family  Unionidw. 
Known  species  four,  from  the  Nile  and  the  Senegal 
rivers.  According  to  M.  Calliard,  the  natives  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Nile  valley  use  the  shells  in  aston- 
ishing numbers  to  ornament  their  tombs. 

e-th5r-I  fl-ca  -tion,  s.  [Latin  cether  (genit. 
tetheris) ;  facio^to  make,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -at  ion; 
Fr.  ethfrijication.] 

Chem. :  The  process  of  forming  ether  (q.  v.). 

e-ther  -I-form,  a._[Lat.  (ether  (genitive  cetheris), 
ind/ornia=for 
of  ether.    (Prut 


-          --,    -.  , 

and/or»«a=form.]   Having  the  form  or  appearance 
ruut.) 


e  -thgr-In,  s.  [English,  &c.,  ether;  -in  (Chem.) 
(q.  v.)] 

Chem.  :  When  heavy  oil  of  wine  is  warmed  with 
water,  a  light  oily  liquid,  which  is  a  mixture  of  two 
substances,  etherin  and  etherol  (a.  v.)  ,  rises  to  the 
surface.  On  decanting  this  liquid,  and  leaving  it 
at  rest,  the  etherin  crystallizes  out,  while  the 
etherol  remains  liquid.  Etherin  forms  transparent, 


soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still  more 
so  in  ether. 

e"-th8r-Is,m,  s.  [English  ether;  -ism;  Fr.  tthir- 
i$tne.\ 

Med.:  The  effects  produced  upon  the  human 
frame  by  the  administration  of  ether. 

e-thSr-l-za  -tion,  s.    [Fr.  etherisation.] 

1.  Chem. :  The  process  of  manufacturing  ether. 

2.  Medicine: 

(1)  The  art  or  act  of  administering  ether  to  a 
patient. 

"  He  was  slow  in  having  recourse  to  etherization  in  his 
obstetric  cases." — Trans.  Anter.  Philos.  Soc.,  W73,  vol.  liii., 
p.  177. 

(2)  The  state  of  the  human  frame  when  under  the 
influence  of  ether. 

e'-thSr-ize,  v.  t.    [Fr.  etMriser.] 

1.  Chem.:  To  convert  into  ether. 

2.  lied. :  To  subject  to  the  influence  of  ether. 

e  -thSr-ol,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  ether,  and  Lat.  ol(eum) 
=  ,>!!.] 

Chem.:  A  yellowish  viscid  liquor  obtained  from 
heavy  oil  of  wine.  [ETHERIN.]  Specific  gravity 
d-921,  boils  at  280°.  It  becomes  more  viscid  on  ex- 
posure to  cold,  but  does  not  solidify  even  at  —35' 


It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor.  Insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  ether,  and  less  ca.-il.v 
i.:  alcohol. 

e  tiler-sphere,  s.  [Eng.  tther,  and  si>hen-.\ 
Physics:  A  term  introduced  by  tho  Rev.  S.  Earn- 
shaw  to  illustrate  an  hypothesis  of  his.  He  consid- 
ers that  all  space  not  filled  by  matter  is  filled  by 
ether.  If  from  any  cause  a  portion  ot  space  be  ren- 
dered void  of  this  subtle  existence,  the  medium 
outside  the  space  will  press  it  into  smaller  compass, 
and,  if  there  be  in  it  an  atom  of  matter,  the  ether 
around  it  will  become  more  dense  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pressure.  The  ethersphero  is  then  tin- 
excess  of  ether  about  the  vacant  space  above  its 
original  amount  or  quantity. 

*8th -Ic  (1),  *eth  -Icfc  (l),o.    [ETTICKE.] 

eth  -Ic  (2).  *eth  -Ick  (2),  eth  -Ic-al,  a.  [Latin 
ef/u'cus=moral,  ethic ;  Gr.  ethikos,  from  cthos=cus- 
tom,  moral  nature,  habit.]  Moral ;  treating  of  or 
relating  to  manners  or  morals ;  containing  precept* 
or  discourses  on  morality. 

"  Ethical  menus  practical;  it  relates  to  practice  or  con- 
duct passing  into  habit  or  disposition." — .VuWieir  Arnold: 
Litcruture  and  Doyma,  p.  20. 

eth  -Ic-al-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  ethical;  -It/.]  In  an 
ethical  manner;  according  to  the  doctrines  of  mo- 
rality. 

eth  -I-clBt,  s.  TEng.  ethic;  -ist.]  A  writer  on 
ethics ;  one  learned  in  ethics. 

eth  -Ics,  *eth  -Icfcs,  a.  [ETHIC,  a.]  The  science 
of  morals ;  moral  philosopny  when  tho  word  moral 
is  used  in  opposition  to  mental,  instead  of  includ- 
ing it.  The  first  to  employ  the  Greek  word  ethike, 
which  originally  meant  no  more  than  that  which 
arises  from  use  or  custom  [ETHIC,  etym.],  to  desig- 
nate the  all-important  science  of  moral  duty  as 
based,  not  on  changing  custom,  but  on  unchanging 
laws,  was  Aristotle,  who  wrote  three  treatises  on 
the  subject.  His  disciple  Theophrastus  followed  in 
the  same  direction. 

The  word  ethics  may  be  used  in  a  more  or  less 
comprehensive  sense.  In  a  more  comprehensive 
sense  it  takes  in  man's  moral  duty,  not  merely  to 
those  individuals  with  whom  he  may  be  brought  in 
contact,  but  also  to  tho  body  politic  of  which  he 
constitutes  a  part,  nay  even  to  the  inferior  animals. 
In  a  more  limited  sense  it  excludes  politics,  and 
Aristotle  had  a  distinct  treatise  on  this  latter  sub- 
ject. One  old  and  much  accepted  division  of  the 
science  was  into  three  parts :  (1)  the  duty  of  a  good 
man,  (2)  that  of  a  good  father,  and  (3)  that  of  a 
goodcitizenandagoodmagistrate.  Various  hypoth- 
eses or  theories  have  been  propounded  regarding 
the  basis  of  morals.  One  of  these,  extensively  em- 
braced, refers  this  to  the  Divine  will  expressed  in 
revelation  ;  another  founds  it  on  utility  to  society, 
and  as  a  rule  considers  that  action  or  policy  moral 
the  natural  tendency  of  which  is  to  benefit  society, 
and  especially  to  produce  the  greatest  attainable 
happiness  to  the  greatest  number  of  persons.  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill  considers  ethics  not  a  science  but 
an  art.  The  imperative  mood  he  regards  as  char- 
acterizing art  and  not  science.  Whatever  speaks  in 
rules  or  precepts,  not  in  assertions  regarding 
matters  of  fact,  lie  regards  as  art ;  and  tried  by  this 
test  ethics  and  morality  are  properly  a  portion  of 
the  art  corresponding  to  the  sciences  of  human 
nature  and  society;  the  remainder  consisting  of 
prudence  and  policy,  and  the  art  of  education. 

e  -thlde,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  eth(yl) ;  suff.  -ide  (Chem.) 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  compounds  formed  by 
the  union  of  an  element  with  the  monad  radical 
ethyl  C.Hj— e.g..  Zinc  Ethide,  Zn "(C-iH5) '-.,  gener- 
ally called  Zinc  Ethyl. 

eth  -I-dene,  «.    [Eng.,  &c.,ethid(e),  and  suff. -<?«<• 
(Chem.)  tq.  v.).] 
Chem. :  The  same  as  ETHYLIDEXE  (q.  v.). 

e'-thine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,eth(er);  suff.  -ine  (Chem.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  C2H2  or  HC=CH,  a  hydrocarbon,  also 
called  Acetylene  (q.  v.). 

S'-tnl-in-ite.  s.  [Eng.  ethion(ic);  suff.  -ate 
(Chem.)  (q.  v.J.J 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  ethionic  acid.  Ethionates  are 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  water.  The  free  acid 
decomposes  in  like  manner,  yielding  sulphuric  acid 
aud  isethionic  acid. 

e  thl-on  -Ic,  a.  [Bug.,  &c.,  ethyl;  Gr.  tlteion=. 
sulphur,  and  suff.  -t'c.J  See  the  compounds. 

ethionle-acid,  .-•. 

Chem.:  C2Hi<yO^H)H'  Obtained  by  dissolving 

ethionic  anhydride  in  water,  also  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  barium  isethiouate,  then  it  is 
diluted  with  water  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  treated 
with  barium  carbonate  and  again  filtered,  evapora- 
ted in  a  vacuum,  stirred  up  with  water,  and  then 
.separated,  BaSO4  filtered  off. 


etUionic-anhydride,  «. 
..•  CH.-O-so, 

>O.    Obtained    by   passing 
CH,       SO. 

the  vapor  of  sulphur  trioxide,  SO:J,  into  anhydrous 
alcohol,  also  from  the  direct  union  of  ethene,  CjH4. 
witli  two  molecules  of  SO;1.  It  is  a  deliquescent 
crystalline  mass,  melting  ;it  b'l  .  Al.-o  culled  Sul- 
phate of  Carbyl. 

E'-thl-op, «.  [Lat.  j£thi<>i>x;  (ir.  Aithiops.]  A 
native  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia ;  an  Ethiopian. 
(Rare.) 

"Earn  dirty  bread  by  washing  Ethiop*  fair." 

YUIIHI/:  Xiu'lit  Tliotiultt.",  iv.  353. 

E-thI-6p   I-an,<i.&s.    [Eng.  Ethiop;  -ian.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ethiopia  or  its 
inhabitants. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  native  of  Ethiopia. 

E  thl  op'-Ic,  a.  &.s.    [Eng.  Ethiop;  -fc.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  language  of  Ethiopia. 

E  -thl-ODB,  «.  [Gr.  Aithioiis  =  an  Ethiopian  ] 
[.ETHiors.J 

Old  Chem.:  A  name  given  to  several  dark-colored 
compounds,  specif.,  black  protoxide  of  mercury. 

Ethiops-martlal,  s. 

Min.:  Black  oxide  of  iron  ;  iron  in  the  form  of  a 
very  fine  powder. 

Ethiops-mlneral, «. 

Phar.:  A  medicine  made  by  embodying  equal 
parts  of  liquid  quicksilver  and  flowers  of  brim- 
stone ;  black  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

eth-mo-,  pref.    [Gr.  ethmos—&  sieve.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  tho  Ethmoid  bone  (q.  v.) 

ethnic-cranial,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  ethmoid  bone  and  to  the 
cranium, 

Ethmo-cranial  angle : 

Anat.:  The  angle  formed  by  t  he  basicramal  axis 
with  the  line  of  the  cribrethmoid  plate.  The  name 
was  first  given  by  Professor  Huxley. 

ethmo-turblnals,  s.pl. 

Anat. :  Two  lateral  masses,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  central  vertical  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

eth  -mold,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ethmoeides=like  a  sieve ; 
e<fe)»os=a  sieve,  and  e/</08=form,  appearance;  Fr. 
ethmolde.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Anat.:  Resembling  a  sieve;  cribriform. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Anat.:  The  ethmoid  bone  (q.  v.). 

ethmoid-bone,  s. 

Anat.:  One  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  situated 
between  the  orbital  processes  at  the  root  of  the 
nose.  It  is  of  a  cuboid  figure,  and  is  exceedingly 
light  for  its  size,  being  composed  of  very  thin  plates 
of  bone  forming  in  part  irregular  cells.  (Quoin.  > 

eth-m6id'-al,  o.   [ETHMOID.] 

Anat. :  Tho  same  as  ETHMOID  (q.  v.). 

feth  -moje,  s.    [Gr.  ethmos=a  sieve.] 

Phyt.:  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  cellular 
tissue. 

*eth  -narch,  s.  [Gr.  ethnarches,  from  ethnos=n 
nation,  and  arcAo=to  rule,  to  govern.] 

Greek  Antiq.:  The  commander  or  governor  of  a 
province  or  people. 

eth -nlc,  eth-nlc-al,  *eth-nlolie,  *eth-nlque, 
a.  &  8.  [Lat.  ethnicus,  from  Gr.  e(hn/i-o«  =  natkmal ; 
ethnos=&  nation ;  Fr.  ethnique.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Heathen,  pagan  ;  opposed  both  to  Jewish  and 
Christian. 

2.  Pertaining  to  races ;  ethnological- 

"Without  doubt  all  ethnic  questions  form  an  integral 
part  of  anthropological  study." — Prof.  Turner,  in  Brit. 
Assoc.  Bep.  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  p.  145. 

*B.  As  subsf.:  A  heathen,  a  pagan;  one  who  is 
neither  Jew  or  Christian. 

•eth'-nl-flgm,  *eth  nl-cisme,  s.  [Eng.  ethnic; 
-ism.]  Heathenism,  paganism,  idolatry. 

eth-no&  -Sn-jf,  s.  [Fr.  ethnogfnie,  from  Greek 
ethnos=a  nation,  aud  genea=birth,  descent.]  That 

ranch  of  anthropology  which  treats  of  the  origin 
of  peoples.  The  French  form  was  introduced  by 
Ampfcre. 

eth-nog  -ra-phSr,  *.  [Ens.  ethnograph(y) ;  -er.] 
One  devoted  to  the  study  of  ethnography  (q.  v.). 

eth-n6-graph'-Ic,  Sth  -  n6- graph  -Ic-al,  a. 
[English  ethnography) ;  -ic,  -leal.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  ethnography. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    theTe;     pins,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wBrk,     who,     sin;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cflr,    rflle,    full;     try,     Sfrlan.     as,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


ethnography 


eth-nog  -ra-phy1,  x.  f(ir.  fMm«=a  body  of  men, 
;i  nation,  aud  -jfn/ilu -  =  a  description.  J  (For  del'.  -ee 
extract.) 

"That  a  whole  nation  should  have  a  special  dress, 
spivial  tools  and  weapons,  special  laws  of  marriage  and 
property,  special  moral  and  religious  doctrines,  is  a  re- 
markable fact.  ...  It  is  with  such  general  qualities 
of  organized  bodies  of  men  that  rt/ni<i<j,-uiihi/  has  to  deal." 
— Tiflui':  Pfimi[iff  Culture,  i.  1L 

eth-n6  log -Ic,  eth- no-log  -Ic  al,  «.  (English 
cthnolu(j{.!/) ;  -ic, -leaf.]  Relating  to  ethnology. 

eth-n&  log -Ic  al-lyVr.  [Eag.Hhnnl<:,/ir,tl;  -ly.'l 
M'ii'-a  viewed  from  the  ethnological  standpoint; 
\\iih  respect  to  race. 

"  Wherever  man  can  live  he  has  ever  been^/i»M/oj//V((//y 
the  same."—  Notes  and  VIUTI?*,  Out.  16,  1858,  p.  307. 

eth-n5l  -p-glst,  s.  \Eng.ethno/oij(y) ;  -i.it."\  One 
whose  special  study  is  ethnology;  a  proficient  in 
-ethnology. 

"  The  American  e/Anotofffefa  animadvert  on  Dr.  Prich- 

ard's  apparent  inconsistencies."—  .\ote*  «>i<l  v»<-r/es,  Oct. 
16,  1S58,  p.  S06. 

eth-n8l  -o-gf,  «.  [Gr.  ethnos  =  a  body  of  men,  a 
nation,  aud  foyos=a  discourse.]  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  various  races  of  mankind,  and  at- 
tempts to  trace  them  to  their  origin.  It  developed 
irom  ethnography,  of  which  it  is  the  extension,  and 
to  which  it  stands  in  a  relation  akin  to  that  which 
geology  possesses  to  geography.  Itself  has  now 
been  merged  in  anthropology,  of  which  it  is  only 
•one  branch,  though  an  important  one.  Anthropol- 
ogy, again,  is  a  branch  of  biology. 

"To  give  to  ethnology  those  important  details  which  it 
craves,  respecting  the  persistence  of  races."  —Xotes  and 
Vie-/v'fs,  Oct.  16,  1858. 

e-th6-l8g  -Ic,  eth-6-log  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  etltol- 
f'J'U);  -ic, -tcaf-.J  Pertaining  or  relating  to  ethol- 
ogy. 

e-thol  -6-glst,  (t.  [Eng.  etholng(y) ;  -is(.]  One 
•who  studies  ethology  (q.  v.). 

e-thol  -6-gy\  s.  [Gr. cMos=an  accustomed  seat 
.  .  .  the  manners  and  habits  of  mankind,  the  dis- 
position, character.]  The  name  given  by  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  to  a  science  which  he  calls  the  science 
of  character,  or  of  the  formation  of  character.  It 
is  the  science  which  corresponds  to  the  art  of  edu- 
cation in  the  widest  seuseof  the  term,  including  the 
formation  of  national  as  well  as  of  individual  char- 
acter. 

"A  science  is  thus  formed,  to  which  I  now  propose  to 
give  the  name  of  Ethol»gu,  or  the  Science  of  Character; 
from  the  Greek  ethos,  a  word  more  nearly  corresponding 
to  the  term 'character,' as  1  here  use  it,  than  any  other 
word  in  the  same  lauguage."^T.  5.  Mill:  Logic,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  v. 

r  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  elementary 
laws  of  mind ;  ethology  is  the  subordinate  science 
which  determines  the  kind  of  character  produced 
in  conformity  to  those  general  laws  by  any  set  of 
circumstances,  physical  or  moral.  Mr.  John  S.  Mill 
considers  ethics  an  art,  and  ethology  a  science. 
[ETHICS.]  (J.  S.  Mill :  Logic,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  v.) 

*e-tho-p8-et'-Ic,  a.t  [Gr.  ef7ios=manner,  habit, 
andpoteh'/cos=making  £poieo=to  make.]  Pertaining 
to  or  suitable  for  the  formation  of  character. 

e -ma  -H-a,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Il'it. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Ethuliea? 
•(q.v.). 

6rthu  -11-e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ethuli(a) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  saS.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe  Ver- 
nouiacea*. 

e  tlm  sa,  <.  [Gr.  ai#7i]«so=toput  in  rapid  mo- 
tion, to  kindle.]  [^ETHUSA.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  brachyurous  short-tailed  Crus- 
taceans. Example,  Ethusa  mascarone. 

e  -thy1!,  s.  [Eng..  &c.,  eth(er)  and  yl=Gr.  hyle= 
matter,  principle;  Ger.  <?thyl.~\ 

t'in'tn.:  A  monad  fatty  hydrocarbon  radical 
("jil,  ;  also  denoted  by  the  Symbol  Eth  or  E. 

ethyl-acetate,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  Acetic  ether,  C4H8O2  or  CHVCO'OCiHf,. 
It  is.  prepared  by  heating  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  to  130°,  a_nd  then  allowing  a  mixture  of  sixty 
parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  forty-six  parts  of  93 
per  cent,  alcohol  to  run  slowly  into  the  flask.    The 
et  her  distills  over,  and  is  washed  with  a  solution  of 
soda,  and  then  dried  over  calcium  chloride.    Ethyl 
acetate  is  a  fragrant,  colorless,  limpid  liquid,  boil- 
ing at  73  .  It  is  soluble  in  seventeen  parts  of  water ; 
twenty-eight  parts  of  the  ether  dissolves  one  part  of 
water.    When  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  it  is 
decomposed  into  acetic  acid  and  ethene. 

2.  Pharm. :  Ethyl  acetate  (JBther  aceticus)  is  used 
as  a  stimulant  andantispasmodic. 

ethyl-aceto-acetate,  s. 

Inorganic  Chemistry:  Acetc-acetic  ethyl  ether, 
CH3'CO'CH2-CO'OC2H5.  This  substance  is  obtained 
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as  the  sodium  eomponnd  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  ethyl  acetate :  tin-  sodium  compound  is  decom- 
posed by  acetic  acid,  and  fractionally  distilled.  It 
is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  l.'MJ  .  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  colored  dark  violet  by  ferric  chloride. 
An  atom  of  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  sodium,  as 
CHj-CO'CHNa'CO-OCjEn. 

ethyl-alcohol,  s. 

Chem. :  C>Hr/OH.  [ALCOHOL.]  Ethyl-alcohol  can 
be  obtained"  from  acetic  acid  by  converting  the  aciil 
into  acetyl  chloride  by  distillation  with  phos- 
phorus pontachloride,  and  acting  on  a  mixture  of 
acetyl  chloride  and  glacial  acetic  acid  with  sodium 
amalgam,  which  decomposes  the  acetic  acid,  liber- 
al inn  hydrogen,  which  acts  on  the  acetyl  chloride, 
CH. ;'('()•('!,  converting  it  into  aldehyde,  which,  by 
the  further  action  of  hydrogen,  is  converted  into 
alcohol,  and  this  is  converted  by  acetyl  chloride 
into  acetic  ether.  This  is  then  saponified  by  dis- 
tilling with  potash,  yielding  potassium  acetate  and 
ethyl-alcohol.  Ethyl-alcohol  has  been  detected  in 
several  growing  plants,  as  inthofruitof  the  parsnip 
(Past  inaca  sat  ifa).  It  is  formed  during  the  fermen- 
tation of  dough,  and  mostly  evaporates  during  bak- 
ing, but  bread  con  tains  0'314  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  A 
mixture  of  one  part  snow  and  two  parts  of  70  per 
cent,  alcohol  atO°,  lowers  the  temperature  to — 20J. 
To  detect  alcohol,  oxidize  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
permanganate  of  potassium,  then  add  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  to  render  the  solution  colorless.  The 
aldehyde  formed  gives  a  violet  color  on  the  addition 
o_f  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  magenta.  Or,  warm  the 
liquid  and  add  a  fragment  of  iodine,  and  then 
caustic  potash  till  it  is  colorless;  on  cooling,  it  de- 
posites  a  yellow  powder  which,  under  the  micro- 
scope, appears  as  six-sided  plates. 

ethyl-benzene,  s. 

Chem.:  CuHj'C'iHp.  Isomeric  with  Xylene.  A 
liquid  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  134°.  It  is  obtained 
hy  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromide  of 
ethyl,  C»H-,Br,  and  brom  benzene,  (Y,H5Br.  Ethyl- 
benzene  when  oxidized  with  chromic  acid  mixture 
is  converted  into  beuzoic  acid,  CcHj'CO'OH. 

ethyl-borate,  s. 

Chem.:  (('.•Hi)aBOs,  triethylic  borate.  Formed 
by  the  action  of  boron  trichloride.  BCla.  on  alcohol. 
It  is  a  thin,  limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  119°,  and 
decomposed  by  water.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
burns  with  a  name  edged  with  green,  giving  off 
boric  oxide.  Monethylic  borate,  CjHgBDg,  is  a 
heavy  liquid,  decomposed  wtien  heated. 

ethyl-bromide,  s. 

Chem.:  C^H^Er,  bromide  of  ethyl.  Obtained  by 
adding  slowly  four  parts  of  bromine  to  a  mixture 
of  forty-five  parts  of  alcohol,  and  four  of  amor- 
phous phosphorus,  and  then  distilling  on  a  water- 
bath.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  38°. 

ethyl-carblnol,  s.    [NORMAL  PKOPVL  ALCOHOL.] 

ethyl-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  C2H5C1.  Obtained  by  saturating  a  cold 
solution  of  one  part  of  fused  Zn(  'Ig  in  two  parts  of 
95  per  cent,  alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and 
then  distilling  on  a  water  bath.  Ethyl-chloride  is  a 
liquid  boiling  at  12'5°.  It  burns  with  a  green  flame. 

ethyl-cyanide,  s.    [PROPIOXITEIL.] 

ethyl-formate,  s. 

Chem.:  H-CO-OC2HS,  formic  ether.  Obtained  by 
distilling  sodium  formate  with  ethylic  alcohol  and 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  A  liquid  boiling  at  54°. 

ethyl-hydride,  s.    [ETHANE.] 

ethyl-iodide,  s. 

Chem.:  C2H.-,I,  iodide  of  ethyl,  hydriodic  other, 
iodethane.  Ethyl-iodide  is  prepared  by  gradually 
adding  ten  parts  of  iodine  to  one  part  of  red  phos- 
phorus and  five  parts  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  and 
then  distilling.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
72-r>  .  Heatea  with  water  to  150°  in  a  sealed  tube, 
it  is  decomposed  in  alcohol  and  hydriodic  acid.  By 
heating  with  excess  of  hydriodic  acid  to  150°,  it  is 
converted  into  eithane,  C2H5I+HI=C2H6+I;j. 

ethyl-oxalate,  s. 

Chemistry:  C2O4(C2Hr,)2  or  (CO'OC2Hs)2-  Oxalic 
ether,  diethylic  oxalate.  Prepared  by  digesting 
alcohol  and  dehydrated  oxalic  acid  in  a  flask  with 
an  inverted  condenser,  or  by  saturating  the  mixture 
with  dry  hydrochloric  acid.  Oxalic  ether  is  a  color- 
less oily  liquid,  which  boils  at  186°.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  sodium,  forming  ethyl  carbonate,  and  CO 
is  liberated.  If  oxalic  ether  is  mixed  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  it  yields  glyco- 
lic  and  tartaric  acids  when  treated  with  sodium 
amalgam.  With  excess  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonia  it  yields  oxamido  (CO'ONHjU.  When 
dry  ammonia  gas  is  passed  into  oxalic  ether  it  is 
absorbed,  and  a  white  precipitate  of  oxam-ethane, 
the  ethylic  ether  of  oxamic  acid,  is  formed. 

ethyl-oxide,  s.    [ETHER.] 


ethylidene 

ethyl-silicate,  s. 

Chem.  :  Tetrothylic  silicate,  Si(OC2H5)4.  A  color- 
less liquid,  boiling  at  166'.  It  is  obtained  by  acting 
on  anhydrous  alcohol  with  tetrachlorido  of  silicon. 
It  burns  with  a  white  flame,  and  finely  divided  silica 
is  given  off. 

ethyl-sulphide,  s. 

Clu-m.:  Thio-cthylic  ether,  (CLiH5)2S.  Acolorless 
oily  pungent  liquid,  boiling  at  91'  :  it  is  very  inflam- 
mable, ami  burns  witli  a  blue  flame.  It  is  obtained 
by  passing  ethyl-chloride  into  an  alcoholic  solution 

of  potassium  sulphide. 

ethyl-sulphydrate,  s.    [MERCAPTAN.] 

ethyl-sulphite,  s. 

Chem.:  ('4H],|SO;j.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
thionyl  chloride,  SOC12,  or  of  sulphur  dichlorido, 
S^Clo,  on  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at 
161",  decomposed  by  water  into  alcohol  aud  sul- 
phurous acid. 

ethyl-sulphonic-acld,  a. 

Chem.:  C>H5'SO>'OH.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
ethyl  iodide"  on  sodium  sulphite.  [ETHYL-SULPHURIC 
ACID,  ».] 

Chem.  :  Sulphovinic  acid,  CpHe'SC^.  Prepared  by 
mixing  alcohol  with  twice  its  weight  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  aud  heating  till  the  mixture 
boils.  When  cold  it  is  diluted  with  water,  aud 
neutralized  with  carbonate  of  barium,  aud  the 
barium  sulphate  filtered  off;  the  filtrate  depo-it^ 
crystals  of  barium  ethyl  sulphate.  The  free  acid 
can  be  obtained  as  a  thick  syrup  by  decomposing  the 
salt  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating  under 
the  air-pump.  Ethyl  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water; 
their  solutions  are  decomposed  when  boiled;  there- 
fore the  solution  must  be  left  to  crystallize. 

e-thfl  -a-mlne,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  ethyl,  and  amine 
(q.  v.).J 

Chem.:  NHvCaHs,  amido-ethane,  a  liquid  boiling 
at  18*.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions. 
Obtained  by  distilling  ethyl  isocyanate,OC=N-C2H5, 
with  caustic  potash  ;  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydro- 
gen on  acotonitril,  CH:)'CN  ;  and  by  heating  ethyl 
iodide  and  alcohol  saturated  with  dry  ammonia 
gas  to  100°  in  sealed  tubes  and  distilling  the  liquid 
with  caustic  potash,  when  a  mixture  of  ethylamme, 
di-  and  tri-  ethylamine  is  obtained  ;  the  mixture  is 
treated  with  oxalic  ether  and  distilled,  when  tri- 
ethylamine,  N(C2H5)3,  comes  over.  It  is  an  oil, 
boiling  at  89"  ;  the  residue  consists  of  diethyl- 
oxamide  (soluble  in  water),  and  converted  into 
oxalate  of  potassium  and  ethylamino,  NH2'C2H5, 
by  boiling  with  caustic  potash.  The  part  insoluble 
in  water  is  the  othylic  ether  of  diethyl-oxamic  acid  ; 
this  distilled  with  caustic  potash  yields  diothyl- 
amine,  an  inflammable  liquid,  boiling  at  58°.  Ethyl- 
amine is  a  powerful  base,  decomposing  metallic 
salts.  It  is  decomposed  by  nitrous  acid,  forming 
nitrous  ether,  and  free  nitrogen  .is'  liberated, 
NH2C2H54-2HNq2=C,H5'NO2-f2H.2O-t-N2.  Ethyl- 


amine with  cyanic  acid  forms  ethyl  carbamide  or 
ethyl  urea.  The  salts  of  ethylamine  are  gener- 
ally easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  hydrochlorate, 
CiH5'NH2'HCl,  crystallizes  in  deliquescent  prisms, 
which  melt  at  80%  It  forms  a  double  salt,  with 
platinic  chloride. 

S'-thf  1-ate,  s.    [Englisli,  &c.,  ethyl;  -ate  (Chem.) 

(q.  v.).J 

Chem.:  The  name  given  to  compounds  which  are 
obtained  by  the  replacing  of  the  hydrogen  in  the 
hydroxyl  in  ethyl  alcohol  by  a  metal,  as  sodium 
ethylate,  C2H5-ONa. 

e"-thfl-ene,  s.  [English,  &c.,  ethyl;  -ene  (Chem.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  symmetrical  hydrocarbon  dyad  radical. 
C2Hj",each  carbon  atom  having  an  unsatnrated 
bond.  It  is  isomeric  with  the  unsymmetrical  dyad 
radical  ethylidone.  It  is  sometimes  called  cthene, 
but  that  name  should  be  only  used  for  the  hydro- 
carbon, C2H4. 

6-thyT-Ic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.,  ethyl;  -ic.] 
Chem.  :  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  containing 
ethyl  (q.  v.). 

ethylic-ether,  s.    [ETHER.] 

ethylic  ortho-carbonate,  s. 

Chem.:  Ortho-carbonic  ether,  C(OC2Hs)4,  analo- 
gous to  carbon  tetrachlorido  CClj,  fs  formed  by 
the  action  of  sodium  ethylate  on  chloropicrin, 
C('l3NO2+4Naq(:2Hr,  =  3NaC14-NaNO2  +  C(OC2H5)». 
It  is  a  liquid  with  an  ethereal  odor,  boiling  at  1M3. 
Heated  with  ammonia  it  yields  guanidine,  CN3H;,, 
and  ethyl  alcohol,  C(OC2H5)4  +  3NH3  =  ON3H54- 
' 


e-thyT-I-dene,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  ethyl;  Gr.  eido 
form,  appearance,  and  suff.  -ene  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.:  An  unsymmetrical  hydrocarbon  dy 
radical,  having  two  unsaturatcd  bonds  belonging 
to  the  same  carbon  atom.  It  is  isomeric  with  the 
symmetrical  dyad  radical  ethylene. 


ad 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     feem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -»ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


etiolate 
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eucharist 


e-ti-6-late,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  ftioler;  Norm.  Fr. 
'</fr=to  shoot  and  grow  into  stubble  or  straw, 
from  efi'eute=stubble  ;  which  Littr6  traces  to  Lat. 
sf<>»fu=a  straw.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Sot.,  etc.  :  To  blanch,  to  deprive  of  color  or  pre- 
vent from  acquiring  it.  Used  of  a  plant  kept  in  the 
dark. 

"  Celery  is  in  this  manner  blanched  or  etiolated."  — 
Whevell:  Bridgewater  Treatises,  p.  99. 

t2.  Physiol.:  Of  man.  To  render  pale  or  un- 
healthy by  deprivation  of  light. 

"  I  left  a  bullet  in  one  of  his  poor  etiolated  arma."— 
C  Brontt:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xv. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  blanched  through  depri- 
vation of  light. 

e-tI-4-la  -tion,  s.    [Eng.  etiolat(e);  -ton.] 

1.  Horl.  :  The  act  of  rendering  white,  crisp,  and 
tender,  by  excluding  the  light.    Used  of  certain 

2.  Physiol.  :  The  act  of  rendering  a  human  being 
pale  and  unhealthy  by  depriving  him  of  sunlight. 

•e-tI-6-lBg  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  etiolog(y);  -icai.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  etiology. 

*S-tI-8l  -6-g?,  *.  [Gr.  aitiologia,  from  aitia  = 
cause,  reason,  and  logos=  a  discourse;  Fr.  etinlogie.] 
An  account  of  the  causes  of  anything,  especially  of 
diseases. 

6-tI-4-tJn,  ».  [Fr.  ftio(ler),  or  Eng.  etio(late)  ;  t 
connective,  and  sufi.  -in  (Chfm.).] 

Chem.  :  A  yellow  coloring  matter,  found  m  plants 
which  have  grown  in  the  dark. 

5t  -I-quStte  (  quasi),  s.  [Fr.=  a  label,  a  ticket; 
O.  Fr.  etiquet=a  little  note  .  .  .  especially  such 
as  is  stuck  up  on  the  gate  of  a  court,  <fec.  (Cotgrave)  : 
from  Ger.  stichen=ta  stick,  set,  fix.  Etiquette  and 
ticket  are  thus  doublets.]  The  conventional  rules 
or  forms  of  ceremony  or  decorum  required  by  good 
breeding  to  be  observed  toward  particular  persons, 
or  in  particular  places,  or  in  courts,  levees,  &c. 

*S'-tIte,  s.    [J5TITE9.]    Eagle-stone. 

£t-ne  -an,  a.  [Lat,  jEtnceus.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Mount  Etna,  a  celebrated  volcano  in  Sicily. 

S-t6n-I-an,  s.  JTEng.Eton;  -fan.]  A  boy  being 
educated  at  Eton,  England. 

•e-trlde,  a.    [TEIDE,  a.]    Tried. 

"  You  see  the  stay  of  states  etride." 
Sackrille  <t  Xorton:  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

fc-tru'-rl-an,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  Etruri^a)  ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Etruria. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  native  of  Etruria. 
£-truB-can,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Etruria. 
St-tSr.s.  [\.S.dtor,dttor,  cttter,  feitm.\  Poison. 
etter-pike,  ».    The  lesser  weaver  or  sting-fish, 

Trachinut  ripera. 

etter-pyle,  s.  The  same  as  ettcr-pike  (?).  (S/6- 
bald.) 

et  -tSr-cap,  ad  -dSr-cap,  s.  [ATTEKCOPPE.]  A 
spider  •  hence  (fig.)  a  virulent,  atrabilious  person. 
(Scotch.) 

"  A  fiery  ettercap,  a  fractions  chiel, 
As  het  as  ginger,  and  as  stieve  as  steel." 

Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  Ixiv. 

«et-«cke,  'ethic,  *ethike,  a.  [Fr.  ftique.]  Hec- 
tic, ague. 

"  A  sicknesse  like  the  fever  rltlckt  fittes." 

Promos  anil  Cassandra,  m.  1. 

*et-tln,  «.    [A.  S.  eoten.]    A  giant. 

"  They  say  the  king  of  Portugal  cannot  sit  at  his  meat, 
but  the  giants  and  the  rtliut  will  come  and  snatch  it 
from  him."—  Beaum.  rf-  Fletcher:  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestli,  i.  1. 

it  '-tie,  r.  i.  &  t.  [Icel.  cetla,  etla=to  think,  to 
intend.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  expect,  to  intend. 

B.  Traiw.  :  To  aim,  to  intend. 

"He  drees  the  doom  he  ettled  for  me."  —  Scott:  Rob  Roy, 
ch.  xxxiv. 

et  -tie,  s.  [ETTLE,  «.]  Aim,  intention,  purpose, 
intent. 

St  -trlng-lte,  s.  [Named  from  Ettringen,  on  the 
Rhine,  where  it  is  found.] 

Min.:  The  name  given  by  Lehmann,  and  other 
chemical  writers  since,  to  a  hydratcd  sulphate  of 
lime  and  alumina,  AloOjSSOj+W'aOHO+aj  Aq. 
Crystallization  hexagonal.  In  minute  needles  in 
limestone  inclosures  of  a  lava. 


*et  -Jin,  s.    [ETYMON.] 

«et-?-mol  -6-gSr,  s.  [English  etymolog(y;  -en] 
The  same  as  ETYMOLOGIST  (q.  v.). 

"Laws  there  must  be;  and  'lex  a  ligando,'  saith  the 
etltmolOf/rr."—Dr.  Griffith:  Fear  of  God  ami  the  Kinj 
(1660),  p.  82. 

*et-y'-m6-l&g  -1C,  a.  [Gr.  etymologikos;  Latin 
etymologicits,  from  etyinoloftia=etymology  (q.  v.)  ; 
Fr.  etyinologique.]  Pertaining  to  etymology. 

et-?  m&-log  -Ic-al,  o.  [Ene.  etymologic;  •«;.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  etymology  or  the  deriva- 
tion or  source  of  words. 

"  Excuse  this  conceit,  thin  etymological  observation."— 
Locke:  To  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 

et-j?-m6-lOg  -Ic-al-l?  ,  adv.  [Eng.  etymological; 
-ly.]  According  to  or  by  means  of  etymology. 

*et-?  m6-l6g'-lc-6n,  s.  [Gr.  t-tymologikon,  from 
etumologifcos=  pertaining  to  etymology.]  A  diction- 
ary or  work  on  the  etymologies  of  the  words  in  a 
language  ;  an  etymological  dictionary. 

et-£  -m8l  -6-«Bt,  s.  [Eng.etymoloa(y);-ist:  Fr. 
(tymologiste.]  One  versed  in  etymology  ;  one  who 
studies  the  derivations  and  sources  of  words. 

"  Our  etymologists  seem  to  have  been  too  lavish  of  their 
learning."  —  Johnson:  Plan  of  English  Dictionary. 

et-jf-mol  -6-gize,  *eth-i-mol-o-gise,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Eng.  etymolog(y)  ;  -ize;  Fr.  etymologiser.] 

*A.  Tram.  :  To  examine  into  the  etymology  or 
derivation  of  ;  to  trace  the  etymology  of. 

"  Phcf.  Breeches,  quasi  bear-riches;  when  a  gallant  bears 
all  his  riches  in  his  breeches. 

"  Amo.  Most  fortunately  etymologized!" 

Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  study  etymology;  to  search  into 
the  derivation  or  source  of  words. 

eVf-mol-o-gy5,  *eth  i-mol  o-gie,  ».  [  Fr.  ftu- 
mologie,  from  Lat.  etymologia  ;  Gr.  etymologia,  from 
etymos—true,  real,  and  /offo»=a  word.] 

1.  That  part  of  philology  which  deals  with  the 
origin  or  true  sources  of  words. 

"  The  explanation  and  etymology  of  those  words  require 
a  degree  of  knowledge  in  all  the  ancient  northern  lan- 
guages." —  Tooke:  Diversions  of  Parley,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  The  etymon  or  true  source  of  a  word. 

"  If  the  meaning  of  a  word  could  be  learned  by  its 
derivation  or  etymology,  yet  the  original  derivation  of 
words  is  oftentimes  very  dark."  —  Watts:  Logic. 

*3.  That  branch  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the 
inflections  and  modifications  of  words. 

et  -y^-mSn,  «.  [  Lat.,  from  Gr.  etymon  (neut.  of 
efymos)  =  true,  real.] 

1.  The  true  source  of  a  word  ;  the  root  from  which 
a  word  is  derived. 

"Blue  hath  its  etymon  from  the  High  Dutch  blaw;  fron. 
whence  they  call  himmel-blue  that  which  we  call  sky-color 
or  heaven's  blue."  —  Peacham. 

*2.  The  original  or  primitive  meaning  of  a  word; 
its  primary  signification. 


Eucalyptus  Globulus. 


[Gr.]     Well,    happily,    prosperously, 
safely;"  it  "is  used  frequently  as  a  prefix  in 


i  Englis'h 


"The  gold  etut 
With  all  its  bright  inhabitants." 

Shenstone:  Economy,  i. 


eu,  pr. 

-afelyiit -, ,    __       . 

with  the  force  of  well,  good,  easy,  &c 

eu  as  -trum.o.  [Gr.  e«<i»fero«=rich in  stars:  eu 
=rich  or  abundant  in,  and  aster,  agteros—si  star.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  sub-order  Desmidieep. 

eu-bSt-r^S,  «.  [Gr.  eu6orri/8=rich  in  grapes :  eu 
=rich  or  abounding,  and  botrys=a  cluster  or  bunch 
of  grapes.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ericaceae.  Eubotrys  arborea 
(formerly  Lyonia  arborea)  is  the  sorrel-tree  of  this 
country,  the  acid  leaves  of  which  are  chewed  by 
hunters  to  assuage  their  thirst. 

eu-cair  -He,  *eu-kair  -Ite,  s.  [Ger.  eukairit, 
fromGr.  eufcazVos=seasonable :  eu=good,  and  kairos 
=  tho  right  point  of  time.  So  named  by  Berzelms, 
because  he  found  it  opportunely  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  the  metal  selenium.] 

Min. :  A  soft  mineral  easily  cut by  the  knife ;  color 
between  silver-white  and  lead-gray,  luster  metallic, 
structure  massive  and  granular,  or  in  black  metal- 
lic films.  Composition :  Selenium,  31-6 ;  copper,  25'3 ; 
silver,  43'1  =  100.  Found  in  Sweden,  Chili,  &c. 
(Dana.) 

eu -cal-yll, ».    [Eng.,  &c.,  eucal(yptus) ;  -m.] 

Chem. :  An  unfermentable  sugar,  which  separates 
in  the  fermentation  of  Melitose  (the  sugar  of  Euca- 
lyptus). It  is  a  thick  syrup,  which  polarizes  to 
the  right,  and  does  not  reduce  copper  solution. 

eu  cal-^p  -tSne,  s.  [TLng.,6tc.,eucalypt(us) ;  -ene 
(Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  A  terpene,  Ci0H16,  contained  in  the  vola- 
tile oil  of  Eucalyptus  globulus.  Eucalyptenc  boils 
at  172°.  By  the  action  of  iodine  it  is  converted  into 
cymene  (q.v.),  CioHu. 

eu-ca-l^p-to-crl  -nl-dffl,  ».  pi.  [Modern  Latin 
eiicalyptocrin(us);  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutt. 

Palaeont. ;  A  family  of  Crinoideans,  type  Eucalyp- 
tocrinus  (q.  v.). 


eu-ca-lf  p-t&-cri  -niis.s.  fGr.  c«=woll; 
^covered,  and  kriium=a.  lily.]    [Dcf.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Euca- 
lyptocrinida?.  The  calyx  is  inverted  upon  itself 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus.  Range  m  time, 
Silurian  to  the  Devonian  rocks. 

eu-ca-ljp  -tol,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  eucalypt(us),  and 
Lat.  ol(eum)—oi\.~\ 

Chem.;  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  Eucalyplni 
globulus.  It  contains  seventy  per  cent,  of  eucalyp- 
tene  and  thirty  per  cent  of  cymene. 

eu-ca-l^p  -tus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr:  eu= 
well,  and  kalypto=to  cover.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Myrtacetp.  or  Myrtle  blooms.  Eucalyptus  <ilo/:idi<s 
is  the  blue-gum 
tree  of  Tasmania. 
The  leaves  are 
about  tep  inches 
long  by  an  inch 
wide,  and  are 
oddly  twisted,  ex- 
haling a  strange 
camphor-like 
odor.  The  flowers 
small  and  inodor- 
ous. It  is  an  ever- 
green tree,  re- 
markable for  its 
rapid  growth.  It 
reaches  the  extra- 
ordinary maxi- 
mum height  of  300 
feet,  with  a  cir- 
cumference of 
from  thirty  to 
fifty.  The  timber 
is  nard,  easily 
worked,  and  very  serviceable  for  keels  of  ve«sr>K 
bridges,  or  for  any  purpose  requiring  durability. 
The  tree  supplies  a  medicinal  preparation  effica- 
cious in  throat  affections  and  in  intermittent  fever. 
It  has  also  a  wonderful  power  of  destroying 
malaria.  It  has  been  introduced  into  California. 

It  has  since  been  planted  in  the  South  of  Europe 
and  in  North  and  South  Africa.  Eucalyptus  retin- 
ifera  furnishes  a  kindof  gum  kino,  occasionally  sold 
as  an  astringent  medicine  and  used  in  cases  of 
mucous  discharges  as  leucorrhoea,  gonorrhoea,  Ac., 
in  this  country  and  by  the  natives  of  India,  h. 
resinifera  in  the  dry  season  exudes  a  saccharine 
mucous  substance  like  manna,  but  less  nauseous  ; 
so  do  other  species.  E.  robusta  has  largo  cavities 
in  the  stem  between  the  concentric  zones  of  annual 
growth;  these  are  filled  with  a  rich  vermilion- 
colored  gum.  When  E.  gurinii,  the  Tasmaniaii 
cider-tree,  is  wounded,  there  comes  forth  in  a  copious 
stream  a  cool,  refreshing,  slightly  aperient  liquid, 
which  on  fermentation  becomes  beer.  Various  spe- 
cies of  Eucalypti  furnish  tannin;  many  yield  good 
timber.  (Lindtey,  etc.) 

eu  -cna  rls,  s.  [In  Greek  a  female  name,  but 
more  commonly  an  adj.  eucAaris=  pleasing,  charm- 
ing, winning.  Used  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  or  of 
people  in  general.  ]  [ErjcH  AEIST.] 

Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  181st  found.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Cottenot,  on  February  2,  1878. 

eu  -Cha-rlat,  s.  [Lat.  eucharistia,  from  Greek 
eucharMia=a  giving  of  thanks,  the  Eucharist:  tit 
=well,  and  cha,rizomal=to  show  favor;  charis= 
favor;  chatro=to  rejoice.] 

Scripture  and  Ecclesiologu  : 

•1.  The  act  of  giving  thanks  ;  thanksgiving. 

"Some  receive  the  sacrament  as  a  means  to  procure 
great  graces  and  blessings,  others  as  an  eucharitt  and  an 
office  of  thanksgiving  for  what  they  have  received."  — 
Taylor. 

2.  The  Holy  Communion,  specially  in  one  aspect 
of  it,  viz.,  the  giving  of  thanks.  On  the  night  of  the 
Savior's  betrayal,  while  Ho  and  the  disciples  were 
reclining  at  table  eating  the  passover,  "Jesus  took 
bread  and  blessed  it  "  .  .  "  and  He  took  the. 
cup  and  gave  thanks."  (Matt,  xxvi.  26,  2i  ;  cf.  also 


ferent:  (having)  blessed  it  being  eulogcms,  and 
having  given  thanks  being  eucharistcsas.  Evidently 
the  giving  of  thanks  at  the  first  communion  was 
closely  analogous  to  what  is  sometimes  termed 
Grace  before  meat.  It  partly  implied  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  God's  goodness  in  providing  food,  at 
the  time  represented  by  bread  and  wine,  for  the 
sustenance  of  man's  bodily  necessities,  but  as  this 
was  no  ordinary  feast,  but  one  in  which  every  act 
was  symbolical,  it  chiefly  denoted  thanksgiving  for 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  approaching  death  of 
Christ,  which  the  bread  and  wine  so  clearly  pre- 
figured. 


fate     fat     fare      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    her,    th6re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pSt, 
or T  wore,     wpif,     work,     wh8,     son;     mute,     cnb,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     B? rian.     *,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  = 


eucharistic 

eft-cha-rls -tic,    eu-cha-rls  -tlc-al,  «.   [Eng. 

fucharitl:  -ic.  -leaf.] 

1.  Containing  an  expression  or  act  01  UianKs- 
giving. 

"It  would  not  be  amiss  to  put  it  into  the  euoharistical 
part  of  our  daily  devotions."—  Rail. 

•2.  Pertaining  to  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  used  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  bupper. 

*eft-char-Isf-lze,  v.  t.  [Bug.  encharist;  -i'ze.] 
To  bless. 

"The  elements  being  encharistized  or  blessed  by  the 
prayer  of  the  word  that  came  from  him."—  U'aterland! 
H'urks,  vii.  99. 

eu-che'ir  -us,  s.    [EUCHIRTJS.] 

eft-che-lal'-on,  s.  [Greek  euche  =  prayer,  and 
f;<»on=oil.J 

(Jr.  Church:  The  oil  with  which  a  penitent  guilty 
of  a  mortal  sin  is  anointed  by  an  archbishop  or 
bishop  and  seven  priests,  in  order  to  gam  absolu- 
tion. The  ceremony  is  preceded  and  followed  by 
prayer,  and  is  called  the  Sacrament  of  Euchelaion. 

eft-cheft  -ma,  s.  [Greek  eu=abundant  (?),  and 
c/ieiima=that  which  is  poured ;  a  flood.] 

But.  •  A  genus  of  rose-spored  Alga?.  Eucheuma 
sneciosumis  the  Jelly-plant  of  Australia.  (Treat, 
of  Bot.) 

eu-chir  -iis,  eu-cheir  -us,  s.  [Gr.e«chei'r=with 
good  hands;  handy,  active,  dexterous:  eu=weU 
developed,  and  cheir=tbe  hand.  So  called  from  the 
exceeding  elongation  of  the  anterior  tibite  and 
tarsi.] 


longimanus,  an  East  Indian  species,  has  antennas 
longer  than  the  body. 

eft  -Chltef,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  euchomai=to  pray,  and 
Eng.,  Ac.,  pi.  suff.  -ites.~] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Christian  sect  which  arose  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  though,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case  when  new  sects  arise,  some  of  their 
tenets  were  older  than  themselves.  Their  name, 
Euchites,  was  derived  from  their  belief  that  there 
dwelt  in  man  a  demon  who  could  only  be  expelled 
by  incessant  prayer  and  singing.  They  combined 
with  this  viowvarious  opinions  derived  partly  from 
Manicheism,  partly  from  the  Oriental  Philosophy. 
\fter  a  time  the  term  Euchite  became  a  vague  one, 
applied  to  all  who  withdrew  from  the  Catholic 
Church  and  spent  much  time  alone  in  prayer.  They 
were  called  also  Massalians.  Michael  Psellus, 
writing  about  A.  D.  1050,  brings  charges  against 
t  h«m  of  causing  the  lights  to  be  overturned  and  ex- 
tinguished at  their  meetings,  promiscuous  inter- 
course following.  Then  the  children  born  of  these 
unions  were  reported  to  be  murdered  and  burnt, 
ashes  being  mixed  with  their  blood  for  magical 
purposes.The  same  scandalous  untruths  were  told 
of  the  early  Christians  themselves,  and  arose 
through  exaggeration  and  malignant  perversion 
of  the  Harmless  facts  that  the  elements  in  the  Holy 
Communion  symbolized  the  body  or  flesh  and  blood 
of  its  Divine  Founder,  and  that  the  ordinance  being 
instituted  in  the  evening,  was  kept  by  Christians 
also  in  the  evening.  (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent.  iv. 
&  xii. ;  Baur:  Ch.  Hist.,  ii.  133.) 

eu-Chlan-I-do  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Gr.  euchlanis 
(genit.  euchlanidos) ,  and  n.  pi.  suff.  -to.] 

Zo6logy:  A  family  of  Rotatoria.  The  rotatory 
organs  are  multiple,  or  divided  into  more  than  two 
lobes ;  a  carapace  is  present.  There  are  eleven 
genera.  [EucHLASis.]  (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

eft-chla-nls,  ».  [Greek  eu  —  well,  and  chlanis 
(genit.  chlanidos)  =  an  upper  garment  of  wool.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Euchlani- 
dota. 

eu'-chlore,  a.  [Gr.  e«=well,  good,  and  cM6ros= 
green.] 

Min.:  Having  a  distinct  green  color. 

eu-chlor'-Ic,  «.  [Eng.  euchlor(e);  -ic.]  Of  a 
distinct  green  color. 

eft  -Chlor-lne,  s.  [Pref.  eu-,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  chlor- 
ine (q.  V.).] 

Chem.:  A  gaseous  mixture  of  chlorine  and  oxide 
of  chlorine  obtained  by  gently  heating  potassium 
chlorate  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  yel- 
low explosive  gas. 

eu  chol -6-fey1,  *eu-ch6-16 -fel-6n,  s.  [Greek 
eucholoijion,  from  euchc  =  a  prayer,  and  logos  =  a 
word,  a  discourse.] 

Gr.  Church :  A  book  containing  the  order  of  cere- 
monies, ritual,  and  ordinances ;  a  liturgy. 

"A  prayer  taken  out  of  the  euchologion  of  the  Greek 
Church."— Taylor:  Holy  Dying,  ch.  iv.,  g  7. 

eft -chre  (chre  as  ker),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
game  of  cards,  a  modified  form  of  ecarte,  all  cards 
between  the  seven  and  the  ace  being  discarded, 
commonly  played  in  America.  The  highest  card  is 
the  knave  of  tramps,  technically  known  as  the 
right  bower,  and  the  next  the  knave  of  the  same 
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color,  called  the  left  hower.  Some  players  use  an 
odd  card  called  the  "joker"  which  is  of  the  hipli- 
est  value,  capturing  either  bower.  There  arc  many 
varieties  of  euchre,  the  French,  Lap,  Railroad,  and 
two,  three,  four,  and  six-handed  games. 

"  I  thanked  my  new  acquaintance,  but  the  thing  was 
impossible,  na  I  had  never  played  euchre." — Mayne  Reid: 
yiutdruun,  ch.  llvii. 

eft  -chre  (chre  as  ker),  v.  t,   [EUCHRE,  «.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  beat  the  dealer,  when  not  ordered  up 
(q.  v.),  by  taking  three  out  of  the  five  tricks  in  a 
hand  at  euchre,  thereby  gaining  two  points. 

2.  Fig.:  To  beat  thoroughly:  to  force  into  a  situ- 
ation from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

'"Euchred,  old  man!'  said  Tennessee,  smiling." — Bret 
Harte:  Tennessee's  Partner. 

eft-chres  -ta,  s.  [Gr.  euchrestos=easy  to  make 
use  of ;  serviceable.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe  Dal- 
bergieee.  The  people  of  Java  regard  Euchres/a 
horsfieldia  as  a  specific  against  the  poison  of  ven- 
omous reptiles.  Lindley  thinks  it  acts  like  an 
emetic. 

eft -Chro  Ic,  a.  [Gr.  e«=well;  chroia=a  color, 
and  Eng.  sutf .  -j'c.]  (See  the  compound.) 

euchroic-acid,  ». 

Chem.:  CijHiNjOs-  Obtained  by  heating  para- 
mide  with  alkalies.  It  is  a  dibasic  acid  which 
crystallizes  in  short  prisms,  which  are  slightly  sol- 
uble in  water.  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents, 
such  as  zinc,  it  is  converted  into  a  dark-blue  insol- 
uble substance  called  euchrone.  Euchroic-acid  is 
also  obtained  by  distilling  the  ammonium  salt  of 
mellitic  acid  C6(CO'OH)6. 

eft'-chro-lte,  «.  [Gr.  ?«=well,  good;  chroia= 
color,  and  Eng.  suff.  -He  (.Mm.).] 

M in. :  A  bright  green  orthorhorabic  mineral  of  vit- 
reous luster;  its  hardness  3'5  to  4;  its  specific 
gravity  3'39.  Composition:  Arsenic  acid,  32'42  to 
34-42 ;  oxide  of  copper,  46'97  to  48'09 ;  water,  18'SO  to 
19'31.  Found  at  Libethen,  in  Hungary.  (Dana.) 

eft  -chrone,  a.  [Gr.  euchroos=v/ell  colored:  en 
=well,  and  c/ir<38=color.] 

Chem.:  A  dark-blue  insoluble  substance  formed 
when  zinc  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
enchroic-acid. 

eft  -Chy'-my',  a.  [Gr.  euchymirt,  from  eu=well, 
good,  and  c/i(/mos=juice,  chyme ;  Fr.  euchymie.] 

Meet. :  A  good  state  of  the  fluids  in  the  body. 

eft  Chjf-sl-der -Ite,  s.  [Gr.  ett=well;  chysis=A 
pouring,  from  cheo=to  pour;  8i'deros=iron,  and  -ite 
\Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  PYROXENE  (q.  v.). 

eft-clase,  s.  [Ger.  euklas;  Gr.  eu  =  easily,  and 
klao,  tut.  fcioso=to  break.] 

Min.:  Amonoclinic  green,  blue,  or  white  trans- 
parent mineral  of  vitreous  luster,  except  on  the 
cleavage  face,  where  it  is  pearly;  its  hardness,  7'5; 
specific  gravity,  3'1.  Composition:  Silica,  41'63- 
43-22;  alumina,  30-56-34-07;  beryllium,  16-97-21-78; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  0-2'22,  &c.  Found  in  South 
America  and  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 

*eu -Cl?.S-Ite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  euc!o8(e),  and  suff. 
-ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

M in. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  green  apatite 
from  Lake  Baikal. 

eft -de-?.,  «.  [Gr.  euJWeia=good  fame,  glory:  CH 
=good,  and  fc(eo«=glory.  So  named  from  the  last- 
ing beauty  of  its  evergreen  foliage.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ebenaceee.  They  are  from 
Africa.  The  berries  of  various  species  are  eaten. 

eft-Cli'-dl  dSB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  euclid(ium) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ido;.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Crucifers,  tribe  Pleurorhizese. 

eu-ClId  -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  eu  =  well,  and  kleidion  = 
a  little  key ;  fcteidoo=to  lockup.  So  named  because 
the  pods  are  well  or  effectively  shut.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Euclidid» 
(q.v.). 

*eu  -Cll-8n-Is,rne,  s.  [From  Euclio,  a  miser  in 
the  Aululariaot  Plautus,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.] 
Stinginess. 

"Such  stinging  remorse  of  their  miserable  eitclion- 
isme." — Xashe:  Lenten  Sttiffe. 

eft-cne  -ml-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  euknimit  (genit.  eu- 
knemidos)  =  well-greaved,  well  equipped  with 
greaves:  eu=well,  and  knemis  (genit..  kncmidos)  =  a 
greave,  a  legging  stretching  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Beetles,  tribe  Pontamera. 

eft  -cra-By1,  s.  [Gr.  eukrasia,  from  e«=well,  good, 
and  l-rosi's=a  mixing;  kerannymi—to  mix.] 

Med. :  A  well-balanced  temperament. 

*eftc -tlc-al,  a.  [Gr. e«fcitfcos=expressing  a  wish; 
ettfc<os=wished  for;  euchomai=to  pray,  to  wish.] 

1.  Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  a  prayer  or  sup- 
plication. 

"Sacrifices  .  .  .  expiatory,  euctical,  and  eucharis- 
tical."— Late:  Theory  of  Keltglon,  p.  226. 


Eudoxians 

2.  Containing  or  expressive  of  thanksgiving. 

"The  enctifal  or  euchuristical  offering  must  consist  of 
three  decrees,  or  parts;  the  offering  of  the  heart,  of  the 
mouth,  of  the  hand."—  Mede.-  Disc.  upon  Offerings,  bk.  l., 
dis.  49. 

*eft-dse -mftn,  *eu-de-m6n,  s.  [Gr.]  A  good 
angeL 

"The  simple  appendage  of  a  tail  will  cacodemonize  the 
,:t,l,mun."—Soitthey:  The  Doctor;  Fray,  on  Beards. 

eu  das  -m&n-I§m,  s.  [Greek  ewJoimfln^happy: 
en=well,  good,  dainu5n=a  spirit,  and  Eng.  suff. 
•isni.j  The  system  of  philosophy  which  places  the 
8iimniiini  boiiuin  in  the  promotion  of  the  happiness 
of  humanity,  and  teaches  that  the  most  virtuous 
act  of  which  an  individual  is  capable  is  to  render 
others  happy. 

"Renouncing  all  oueminate  dallyings  with  Eudaanon- 
ism."—De  Quincey:  L<ist  Dana  of  Kant. 

eft-dse  -mon-Ist,  s.  [Gr.  eudaimon=  happy,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -isf.J  A  believer  in  eudasmonism. 

eft-dae-mon-Ist'-lc,  a.  fEng.  eudaemoni»t ;  -tc.J 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  oudiemonism. 

"  We  reject  the  Israelitish  morals  as  endannonlstieal." — 
Modern  Revieic,  vol.  ii.,  No.  8,  p.  718  (1881). 

eft-dl  -9,-iyte,  eu-dy-a-llte,  s.  [Ger.  eudialyt, 
from  Gr.  e«=easily,  and  dialy<~>=to  part  asunder,  to 
dissolve:  en=well,  and  lyn=to  loosen,  to  dissolve, 
in  allusion  to  the  facility  with  which  it  dissolves  m 
acids.] 

Min.:  A  rhombohedral  red  mineral  of  vitreous 
luster,  translucent  or  nearly  so ;  its  hardness  5"5  ; 
its  specificgravity2-90to3-01.  Composition:  Silica, 
45-70  to  54-10 ;  zirconia,  10'90to  15'60;  sesquioxido  of 
iron,  6-37  to  T86;  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  1'15  to 
2-93 ;  lime,  9'23  to  12'06 ;  soda,  11'40  to  13'92.  &c..  There 
are  two  varieties:  Eudialyte  proper,  of  which  the 
double  refraction  is  positive,  and  Eucolite  in  which 
it  is  negative.  Found  in  Arkansas,  North  Green- 
land, and  in  Norway. 

eft-dl  8m  -e-tSr,  s.  [Gr.  e«dtos=fine,  clear  (of 
weather),  and  metron=a  measure ;  Fr.  eitdiometre.] 

Nat.  Phil. :  An  instrument  devised  for  ascertain- 
ing the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  a  given 
bulk  of  aeriform  fluid.  The  first  eudiometer  was 
constructed  by  Dr.  Priestley,  the  discoverer  of  oxy- 
gen. His  device  was  founded  upon  the  idea  of 
subjecting  a  measured  volume  of  air  to  a  substance 
which  would  absorb  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  For 
this  purpose  be  used  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  which 
has  an  energetic  tendency  to  regain  the  oxygen  of 
which  it  has  been  deprived,  and  resume  its  condi- 
tion as  nitric  acid,  tire's  eudiometer  consists  of  a 
graduated  glass  siphon,  whose  open  extremity  is 
slightly  flaring.  The  other  end  is  closed,  and  has 
two  platinum  wires.  Being  filled  with  water  or 
mercury,  the  closed  leg  receives  a  volume  of  gas  by 
the  ordinary  means.  A  couple  of  inches  of  water 
being  displaced  from  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  the 
mouth  is  closed  by  the  thumb,  and  the  instrument 
brought  near  to  the  electric  conductor,  a  spark 
from  which,  leaping  the  interval  between  the  end 
wires,  explodes  the  gases.  The  rise  of  the  water  in 
the  closed  end  indicates  the  volume  removed,  and 
the  result  is  determined  by  reference  to  the  gradu- 
ated tube.  If  merely  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases 
have  been  introduced  in  their  proper  equivalent 
proportions," eight  of  the  former  and  one  of  the 
latter,  by  weight,  or  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to 
one  volume  of  oxygen,  the  result  will  be  water 
without  gaseous  remainder. 

eft-dI-6-met  -rlc,  eft-dI-4  mSf-rle-al,  a.  [Eng. 
eudiometr(j/);  -ic,  -leal;  Fr.  eudiometrique.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  eudiometers  or  eudiometry ;  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  eudiometer. 

eu-dl-om'-e-tryS  s.  [Eng.  eudiometer;  -y;  Fr. 
eudiometric.]  The  art,  process,  or  practice  of  meas- 
uring the  purity  of  the  air  by  means  of  a  eudi- 
ometer ;  the  determining  the  nature  and  proportion 
of  the  constituents  of  any  gaseous  mir.turo  by  a 
eudiometer. 

eft-dl-os -me-SB,  s.  [Gr.  e«=typical;  Mod.  Lat. 
diotma;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eee.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rutaceffi,  tribe  Diosma. 

eud  n&ph  ite,  s.  [From  Gr.  eu=great,  dnophos 
=gloom,  in  allusion  to  the  cloudiness  of  the  mineral, 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  white,  grayish,  or  brownish orthorhombic 
mineral,  of  feeble  luster,  except  on  the  cleavage 
faces,  where  it  is  pearly ;  its  hardness  5'5,  and  its 
specific  gravity  2'27.  Composition :  Silica,  54'93  to 
55-06 ;  alumina.  23-12  to  25'59 ;  soda,  8'16  to  8'29.  Found 
on  the  Norwegian  island  LamOe.  (Dana.) 

Eft-d8x  -I-an$, «.  pi.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  followers  of  Eudoxus,  who  from 
A.  D.  356  was  Bishop  of  Autioch,  in  Syria,  and  from 
360  to  his  death  in  370  Bishop  and  Patriarch  of  Con- 


f  rom  that  of  the  Father. 


Mil,    b6?;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    Jem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.   P&-f- 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -»lon,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  -  bel,     del- 
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eu-dy  -a-llte,  s.    [EUDIALYTE.] 

eu-dyn  -a-mls,  s.    [lireek  <-»=good,  great,  and 

'  " 


.  . 

i  >r  it  ith:  A  genus  of  CnoulideB  (  Cuckoos),  having  a 
-trolly,  tliick  bill.  Found  in  Asia  ami  Australia. 

eu  dy  -tea,,  s.  [Gr.  e«=good,  and  ttytis=a  diver, 
from  <;</.j  =  to  <Hvp.] 

ornith.:  A  genus  of  Spheniscidce.  Eudytetdemena 
is  the  Jackass  Penguin  (q.  v.). 

eu  em  -er-Is.m,  eu  hem  -er  Is.m,  s.  [From  Lat, 
Ftthrnicrus.  Eiii'insi'ux,  KuhcnH't'oK;  (rr.  Ki«-)n<'i'on= 
the  philosopher  whose  views  are  described  in  the 
definition.] 

l!<'U<jionfi:  The  method  of  interpreting  myths 
practiced  by  Euhemerus  of  Messenia,  a  philosopher 
of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Alex- 
amler  the  Great  and  his  immediate  successors.  His 


ssic  gods  as  being  nothing  i 

heroes.  Jupiter,  for  example,  was  a  king  of  Candia 
(Crete),  who,  when  he  lived,  was  a  great  conqueror, 
whom  his  admirers  elevated  after  his  death  to  the 
skies.  Thesincere  adherentsof  the  popularmythol- 
ogy  were  much  scandalized  to  find  such  opinions 
published,  and  freely  applied  to  their  author  the 
name  of  atheist;  but  many  subsequent  writers 
approved  of  his  work.  So  did  the  early  Chris- 
tians ;  for  they  found  that  the  rationalism  of  Eu- 
hemerus powerfully  aided  them  in  demolishing  the 
Oroek  and  Roman  heathen  faiths.  Euhemerism 
then  properly  signifies  the  explanation  of  popular 
mythology  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  beings  wor- 
shiped were  originally  eminent  men,  deified  on 
their  decease  by  their  admirers,  and  ultimately  wor- 
shiped as  if  from  the  very  first  they  had  been  gods. 
[APOTHEOSIS,  DEIFICATION.] 

"By  one  writer  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  piece  of  ettemeriftm; 
l>y  another  it  is  denounced  as  degrading  the  myth  from  a 
p*. nuine  to  an  artificial  state."—  Cox.-  Talcs  of  the  (Judy  and 
ll'-njts,  p.  290. 

eu-em'-er-Ist,  en-hem -er-Ist,  s.  [Gr.  Eufm- 
•fros  [ECHEMEHISM],  and  Eng.  suff .  -inn.]  A  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  euemerism. 

"The  modern  euhemerists  .  .  .  in  part  adopted  the 
-old  interpretations,  and  sometimes  fairly  left  the  Greek 
ami  Roman  teachers  behind  in  the  race  after  prosaic  pos- 
sibility."— Tylor:  Primitive  Culture,  2d  ed.  (1873),  i.  278. 

eu-im-Sr-Ist  -Ic,  eu-hem-e'r-Ist -Ic,  eu  em- 
er  1st -Ic-al,  eu-hSm-er-Ist -Ic-al,  a.  [English 
euemerist;  -ic,  -teal.]  Of  or  belonging  to  euemer- 
ism or  euemerists;  in  the  manner  of  euemerists, 
rationalistic. 

"The  euhemerintic  fashion  of  dealing  with  the  primi- 
tive legends  of  human  infancy." — J.  Morley:  Diderot, 
ch.  xv. 

eu-em-er-Ist -Ic-al-ljf,  eu-hem-er-Ist  -Ic-al- 
ly,  adv.  |  Eng.  euemeristical ;  -ty.J  After  the  man- 
ner of  Euemerus  or  the  euemerists;  rationalistic- 
ally. 

eu-em-er-ize,  eu  hem-Sr-lze,  r.  i.  [Gr.  Eucm- 
eros,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  believe  in  or  follow 
euomerism. 

eu-fra -gl-a,  s.  [Or.  e«=well,  and  Lat./ragmm 
=  a  fracture,  from/rnnj)p=to  break.] 

Hot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Bartsia,  containing  Bartsia 
viscosa. 

*eu -ge,  i.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.=well  done!  bravo!] 
Applause,  acclamation. 

"To  solemnize  the  euges,  the  passionate  welcomes  of 
heaven  poured  out  on  penitents." — Hammond:  M'urks, 
iv  500. 

eu  -gen  ate,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  eugen(ia)  (q.  v.),  and 
suff.  -ate  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  [EUGENOL.] 

eu  gen'-e-sls,  «.  [Gr.  e«=well,  and  genesis- 
origin,  source.]  The  quality  of  breeding  well  or 
freely ;  the  production  of  young  by  the  union  of 
individuals  of  different  species  or  stocks. 

eu-gen'-e-site,  s.  [Gr.  eti=good,  <;enesis=origin, 
source,  and  snff.  -He  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Selenpalladite  (q.  v.). 

*eu-gen-et  -Ic,  a.  [EHGEXESIS.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  eugenesis. 

Eu  fee  -nla  (1),  s.  [So  called  in  honor  of  Eugfinie, 
Empress  of  tlie  Frencn  at  the  time  of  its  discovery.] 

Astron.:  An  asteroid,  the  forty-fifth  found.  It 
•was  discovered  by  Goldschraidt,  on  June  28, 1857. 

eu-ge"-nl-a  (2),  «.  [Mod.  Latin;  named  after 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  a  great  patron  of  botany 
and  horticulture.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Myrtacese,  tribe  Myrteep,  con- 
taining the  berried  species  of  the  order.  Calyx 
wit  li  a  rounded  tube,  in  four  divisions ;  petals  four, 
inserted  in  the  calyx ;  stamens  many ;  ovary  two  to 
three-celled,  each  with  several  ovules ;  seeds  one 
-or  two,  large.  About  200  species  are  known ;  they 
-are  from  tfie  tropics,  especially  those  of  America. 
Eugenia  jambos,  malaccensiK,  &c.,  produce  what  are 
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called  in  the  East  Rose  Apples.  The  fruits  of  E. 
catiliflcm,  E.  di/smiterica,  michelii,  and  6r««/(i<-)i«/«. 
the  dried  fruits  of  E.  acris  and  E.  pimento  are 
made  into  the  pepper  called  Allspice  or  Pimento. 
The  leaves  of  E.  depauperata  and  E.  variabilis  are 
used  in  Brazil  as  astringents,  and  the  berries  of  -E. 
caryophyllus  as  carminatives. 

eii-ge-nl-a-cri  -nl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eugen- 
i<"-rin(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  aiij.  sutT.  -/</<*-.  ] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  <  'rinoidea.  Range  in  time, 
from  the  Oolite  to  the  Chalk. 

eu-ge-nl-a-cri -nils,  s.  [Latin  rugenius,  and 
crinon=&  lily.]  [EUGENIA,  (  wxuM.1 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Eugon'acri- 
nidee  (q.  v.). 

eu-gen'-Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  fvgen(ia)  (q.  v.) ;  -ic.] 
Obtained  from  or  relating  to  cloves. 

eugenic-acid,  s. 
Chem.:  [EUGENOL.] 

eu'-gen-In,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  eugcniiti) :  suff.  -in 
(Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Cfiem. :  Clove  camphor,  a  crystalline  substance 
deposited  from  water  which  lias  been  distilled  from 
cloves.  Nitric  acid  turns  it  blood  red. 

eu  -&en-6l,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  eugen(ia)  (q.  v.),  and 
Eng.,  &c.  (alcoh)ol.] 

Chem.:  CioH^Oo.  Also  called  Eugenic-acid.  It 
is  contained  in  the  volatile  oil  of  Caryophyllus 
tiromaticuJt  (oil  of  cloves)  and  in  oil  of  pimento.  It 
is  obtained  by  shaking  the  oil  with  alcoholic  potash, 
and  then  a  crystalline  mass  of  potassium  eugenate 
separates,  which  is  washed  with  alcohol  and  decom- 
posed by  acid.  Eugenol  is  an  aromatic  oil,  boiling 
at  247°.  Its  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  blue  color 
with  ferric  chloride;  it  has  the  property  of  phenol. 
When  heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  gives  off 
methyl  iodide.  When  fused  with  caustic  potash  it 
is  converted  into  acetic  acid  and  protocatechuic 
acid,  C6H3(OH)2-CO-OH.  The  H  in  the  (OH)  in 
eugenol  can  be  replaced  by  sodium,  &c. 

*eu  -feen-y,  s.  [Gr.  eugenia:  eu=well,  good,  and 
ffenas=oirth.J  Nobleness  of  birth. 

*eugh  (gh  silent  or  guttural),  s.    [YEW.] 

*eugh-en  (<jh  silent  or  guttural),  *ewgh-en,  a. 
[Eng.  eugh;  -en.']  Made  of  yew. 

eu-gle'-na,  s,  [Gr.  eu<??tnos=bright-eyed:  eu  — 
well,  bright,  and  glenc=the  pupil  of  the  eye;  the 
eyeball.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Euglenia. 
It  is  unattached,  with  a  red  eye-speck,  a  tail-like 
process,  and  a  single  flagelliform  filament.  The 
species  or  forms  are  present  in  some  pools  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  the  water  green  or  red,  and  form 
a  brilliant  pellicle  on  the  surface.  (Griffith:  <£  Hen- 
frey.)  The  coloring  matter  is  insoluble  in  water, 
'but  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes 
in  octohedra. 

eu-gle  -nl-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  euglen(a),  and  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  suff.  -ia.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Dujardin  to  a  family  of 
Infusoria,  nearly  the  same  as  Astasisea  of  Ehren- 
borg.  They  belong  to  the  order  Flagellata. 

eu-grat-I-6  -le-te,  e.  pi.  [Gr.  e«=typical,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  gratiolece  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Scrophulariads,  tribe  Grati- 
olete. 

Eu-gu-bine,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  ancient  town  of  Eugubium  (now  Gubbio)  in 
Italy.  Specially  applied  to  seven  tables  or  tablets 
discovered  there  in  A.  D.  1444,  which  furnish  ma- 
terials for  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  ancient 
Umbrian  language.  Four  of  the  tablets  are  in  the 
Umbrian  tongue,  two  in  Latin,  and  one  partly  in 
Umbrian  and  partly  in  Latin.  The  contents  of  the 
tablets,  which  are  still  preserved  at  Gubbio,  are 
directions  for  the  performance  of  sacrificial  rites, 
forms  of  prayer,  &c. 

eu-har-mon'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  eu=well,  good,  and  har- 
?nonifcos=harmonic.] 

Music :  Producing  perfect  harmony  or  concord. 
(Used  to  distinguish  concordant  sounds  from  those 
produced  by  the  tempered  scale.) 

eu-hem'-Sr-Iijm,  s.    [ETJEMEBISM.] 

^  For  the  cognate  words  see  the  spelling  EUEM-. 

eu-Jtalr  -He,  *.    [EUCAIEITE.] 

eu-kamp  -tite,  8.  [Gr.  e«fcamp(es=well-bent  or 
curved;  e«=well,  andfcampW=to  bend,  to  curve.] 

Min,:  According  to  Dana,  a  hydrous  variety  of 
Biotite(g.  v.),  but  the  Brit.  Muft.  Catal.  makes  the 
two  species  distinct.  Eukamptite  is  nearly  black, 
except  in  thin  laminee,  when  it  is  brown,  red,  or 
reddish-yellow.  Its  hardness  is  2  to  2'5,  its  specific 
gravity  2'72.  Composition:  Silica,  3R'13;  alumina, 
21'60;  protoxide  of  iron,  19'92 ;  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese, 2'61 ;  magnesia,  13'76 ;  water,  3'98.  Found  at 
Presburg  in  Hungary.  (Dana,  <tc.) 


eumenes 

eu  -kb-llte,  s.    [EUCOLITE.] 

eu  -11-ma,  s.  [Gr.  eu=great,  and  (i'mos=hunger.J 

Zofil. :  A  Konus  of  ^asteropodous  Mollusks,  family 
Pyramidcllidoe.  It  has  a  small  white  polished  shell. 
slender  and  elongate,  with  many  nearly  level 
whorls,  with  internal  prominent  ribs;  apex  acute; 
aperture  pointed;  outer  lip  thickened  internally, 
inner  one  reflected  over  the  pillar  ;operculum  horny, 
sub-spiral.  When  the  animal  creeps,  it  places  the 
foot  much  in  advance  of  the  head,  the  latter  being 
so  concealed  within  the  shell  that  only  the  tentacles 
protrude.  Forty-nine  recent  and  forty  fossil  species 
are  known.  The  former  are  from  Britain,  the  Med- 
iterranean, Australia,  India,  and  the  Pacific ;  the 
latter  date  apparently  from  the  Carboniferous 
period  till  now.  The  recent  species  are  found  in 
the  sea  between  five  and  ninety  fathoms  deep. 
( Woodtcard.) 

eu-11-meT-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  eulima 
(q.v.).] 

Zoology:  A  sub-genus  of  mollusks,  genus  Chem- 
nitzia. 

*eu-l6jt-Ic,  *eu  log -Ic-al,  «.  [Eng.  ruinnii/); 
-ic,  -ical.\  Containing  or  expressive  of  eulogy ;  of 
the  nature  of  eulogy  ;  commendatory ;  eulogistic. 

*eu-log -Ic-al-lj?,  culi:  [Eng.  eulogical;  -ly.] 
In  manner  of  a  eulogy;  eulogistically. 

"  Give  me  leave  tutogieolljf  to  enumerate  a  few  of  those 
many  attributes,  which  huve  deservedly  been  given  that 
glorious  planet." — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  389. 

eu'-lS-glst,  s.  [Eng.  eulog(y);  -1st.']  One  who 
eulogizes,  speaks  well  of,  or  commends  another  for 
any  quality,  act,  or  performance ;  an  encomiast. 

eu-l&-glst  -Ic,  eu-l6-glst -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  <-nln- 
flist;  -ic,-ical.]  Containing  or  expressive  of  eulogy ; 
commendatory,  laudatory. 

ett-l6-gl8t -Ic-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  eulogistical; 
-ly.~\  In  a  eulogistic  manner ;  with  commendation 
or  eulogy. 

*eu-16 -gl-um,  s.    [Low  Lat.]    A  eulogy  (q.  v.). 
"T"  adorn  the  sofa  with  euln^inm  due." 

Cotcper:  Just,  iii.  It. 

eu  -lo-glze,  r.  t.  [Eng.  eulog(y) ;  -ize.]  To  speak 
of  in  terms  of  eulogy  or  praise;  to  praise,  to  com- 
mend. 

"  Those 
Who  eulogize  their  country's  foes." 

Huadesford:  Satir.  Poems. 

eii'-l6-g^,  s.  [Low  Lat.  eulogium,  from  Gr.  eulo- 
flia;  eulogion,  from  eu=well,  good,  and  lego=to 
speak;  O. Fr.  euloge;  Fr.  tloge.]  Praise,  encomium, 
panegyric ;  a  writing  or  speech  in  praise  or  com- 
mendation of  any  person,  on  account  of  his  charac- 
ter, services,  or  performances. 

"Yet  gnats  have  had,  and  frogs  and  mice,  long  since. 
Their  eulogy"  Coujper:  Task,  iii.  453. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  eulogy  and  enco- 
mium, see  ENCOMIUM. 

eu-loph -I-a,  s.  [From  Greek  tulop>Ms=wfll 
I>lumed :  ew=well,  and  lophos  =  the  back  of  the 
neck,  the  crest  of  a  helmet.  So  named  because  the 
labellum  bears  elevated  lines  or  ridges.  1 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  Vandeee,  family 
Rarcanthidw.  Salep  has  been  made  in  India  from 
a  species  of  the  genus. 

eu-iy-syte,  s.  [Gr.  eutysm=roadinessinloosing: 
e«=well,  and  /j/si's=loosmg,  dissolving:  lyo,  first 
fut.  70so=to  untie.) 

Petrol.:  A  gneissic  rock  consisting  of  augite, 
garnet,  <fcc.,  found  at  Tunaberg  in  Sweden. 

eu  -lyte,  8.      [EULYTIXE.] 

Chem.:  CBH6N4O;.  Obtained  with  dyslyte  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  citracqnic 
acid.  They  are  separated  by  fractional  crystalliza- 
tion from  alcohol.  Eulyte  is  the  morn  soluble.  It 
melta  at  99'5%  and  dyslyte  melts  at  189°. 

eu -1^-tine,  s.  [Gr.  e«!j/fos=easily  dissolved  or 
broken  up:  eu=well,  lyO=to  loose,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-inc.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  EULYTITE  (q.  v.). 

ett  -Ijf-tlte,  «.  [Ger.  eulytin,  from  Gr.  enlutos— 
easy  to  untie,  easily  dissolved  or  fusible ;  suit,  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  tetrahedral  mineral  of  resinous  or  ada- 
mantine luster,  and  dark  brown,  gray,  grayish-white, 
or  pale  yellow  color.  Its  hardness,  4'5 ;  its  specific 
gravity,  5'9  to 6.  Composition:  Silica,  22'23;  oxide 
of  bismuth,  69'38 ;  phosphoric  acid,  3'31 ;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  2'40,  &c.  Found  in  Saxony.  (Dana.) 

eu  -man-Ite,  s.  [Greek  e«=very,  and  manos= 
scanty,  scarce.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Brookite  found  in  minute 
crystals  at  Chesterfield,  Massachusetts,  in  an  albite 
vein.  (Dana.) 

eu  -men-es.,  s.  [Greek  Eumenes,  as  s.=a  Greek 
proper  name. borne  by  various  kings:  as  adj.,  eume- 
7ics=well  disposed,  gracious :  ew=well,  and  menos= 
temper,  disposition.] 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     ail,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    thgre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pSt, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,    cttre,    unite,     cflr,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


eumenidae 

Kntom.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Eunio- 
nidap  (q.  v.).  The  genus,  which  is  extensive,  c-onsisi> 
of  largo  aud,  as  a  riile,  gaily  colored  insects,  with 
a  very  long  petiole  and  a  pyriform  abdomen. 

eu-men  -I-dse,  s,  i>l.  [Mod.  Lat.  eumen(e&} 
14.  \ .  i,  andLat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Eniom.:  A  family  of  solitary  wasps  akin  to  the 
Yespidee,  iu  which  they  are  sometimes  merged. 

Eu-men  -I-de§,  s.  [dr.,  from  ettmcnc^-WQll- 
dispoyed,  wishing  well:  eit=wel],  good,  aud  meiios= 
disposition,  temper.] 

(fr.  Myth.:  Literally  the  gracious  goddesses,  a 
title  given  euphemistically  to  the  Furies,  instead  of 
their  proper  name  of  Eriunes  or  Erinnys. 

eu-ml-mo -se  se,  «.  pL  [Gr.  eu=typical,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  mimosetB  (q.  v.)-] 

Bot. :  Tho  typical  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Mimoseao 
Cq.v.). 

eft-nee  -tiis,  s.  [Greek  e«=good,  and  ncktos= 
swimming,  floating :necho=to  swim.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  or  BoideP.  Eunectus  murinus  is 
the  American  Anaconda,  which  must  uot  bo  con- 
founded with  the  Anaconda  proper,  Python  tigris, 
a  native  of  Ceylon.  [ANACONDA. J 

Efc  -nl  90,  Eu  -nl-ke,  s.  [Gr.  Eunike= Eunice,  a 
Greek  female  proper  name.  Timothy's  mother  was 
so  called  (Acts  xvi.  1,  2  Tim.  i.  5;  eu=well,  good, 
andntfce=conquest,  victory.] 

1.  Astron.  (of  the  form  Eunike) :  An  asteroid,  the 
ISSth   found.     It    was   discovered   by   Peters,   on 
March  1,  1878. 

2.  Zool.  (of  the  /orm  Eunice):   The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Eumcideo  or  the  tribe  Eunice*  (q,  v.). 
Eunice  gif/antea  is  a  sea  centipede,  sometimes  as 
long  as  four  feet,  and  consisting  of  above  four  hun- 
dred rings.    It  is  found  in  the  ocean  adjacent  to 
the  West  Indies. 

eii-nlg  -1-dse,  eu-nl9  -e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
eww'c(e),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee,  or  -ece.] 

Zo6L:  A  family  or  tribe  of  Erraut  Annelids  with 
large  branchial  tufts,  and  from  seven  to  nine 
toothed  jaws.  [EfNiCE.] 

ett'-nl-ke,  s.    [EUNICE.] 

efX-n6-mI-$,  s.  [Greek=(l)  good  order,  (2)  the 
daughter  of  Themis  and  goddess  of  good  govern- 
ment: eu  —  well,  good,  and  nonws  =  anything  as- 
signed, hence,  a  custom,  a  law;  7t€7/io=to  deal  out, 
to  distribute.] 

AKtron.:  An  asteroid,  the  fifteenth  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  Be  Gasparis,  July  29,  1851. 

Eu-no  -ml-an,  «.  &s.  [Named  after  Eunomius. 
See  def.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Eunomius, 
hia  opinions,  or  those  of  his  followers.    Eunomius 
was  the  secretary  and  disciple  of  Aetius,  whom  he 
eclipsed  in  celebrity.    He  became  Bishop  of  Cyzi- 
cum  in  A.  D.  368,  and  died  about  394. 

B.  As  suhst.  (pi.) :  The  followers  of  Eunomius. 
[A.]    He  held  that  Christ  was  a  created  being,  and 
of  a  nature  unlike  that  of  the  Father. 

*eti  -n6-mf ,  «.  [Greek  ewnomm,  from  eu=well, 
good,  and  HO»tos=law,  order.]  A  just  constitution ; 
equal  law. 

eu-no  -tl-ij,,  8,  [Gr.  e«no?os=stout-backed:  eu= 
stout,  and  nofoa,  or  wo/on=tho  back.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  I)iatomaceae,  sub-order  Cymbel- 
lese.  Kiltzing  describes  forty-four  species.  (Grif- 
fith  tSb  Henfrey,  &c.) 

eu  nucli,  s.  &  a.  [Latin  eunuchus^  from  Greek 
eunouchos  =  one  who  had  charge  of  the  sleeping 
apartments ;  eune  =  a  bed,  and  echo  —  to  have,  to 
keep ;  Fr.  eunuque.~\ 

A.  Assubst.:  One  who  is  castrated  or  emasculated; 
a  chamberlain. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Unproductive. 

"He  had  a  mind  wholly  euntich   and   ungenerative  in 

alters  of  literature   and  taste." — Godwin.-    Mandevtlle, 


IIIIL 
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*eu-nuch,  r.  t.  [EUNTJCH,  3.1  To  castrate,  to 
emasculate,  to  make  a  eunuch  of. 

*e&  -nuch-ate,  i*.  t.  [Lat.  eunuchatu8>  pa.  par. 
of  eunut'hv,  from  eunuchus=a  eunuch.]  To  make 
a  eunuch  or,  to  castrate. 

*ett'~nfich-I§m,*eu-nuch-isme,  *.  [Gr.  eunouch- 
ismos= castration.]  The  state  or  condition  of  a 
eunuch ;  castration. 

*6u  -nucfc-Ize,  v.  t.  [English  eunuch;  -4ze,~]  To 
emasculate. 

eu  6m  -pha-lus,  s.  [Gr.  e«=wide,  and  omphalos 
=the  navel.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollusks, 
family  Turbinidse.  The  shell  is  depressed  or  dis- 
coidal ;  the  whorls  angular  or  coronated ;  the  aper- 
ture polygonal:  the  umbilicus  very  large \  tho 
operculum  shelly,  round,  multispiral.  Eighty 
species  are  known,  ranging  from  tho  Lower  Silurian 
to  the  Trias.  They  are  found  fossil  in  this  country 
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and  in  Europe,  aixl  Australia.  (Sullf-i-  <{•  n'<v»f- 
t'-ard.)  K.  i-it'iit<i<!<>n<ilix  is  ;i  cbaraoterietio  fossil  i-f 
the  carboniferous  limestone;  E.  ruyosus  of  tlio 
Weulock  limestone. 

eu-6-n?m  §  SB,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  euonymfun) 
(q.  v.)i  and  Lat.  fcm.  |tl.  a<lj.  sutf.  -fte.] 

#of.  :  A  tribe  of  Celastracea?,  having  capsulnr 
fruit. 

eu-On'-^-muS,  s.  [Lat.  Eufmymc;  (Tr.Eunoinin, 
the  mother  of  the  Furies,  iu  allusion  to  the  poison- 
ous character  of  the  berries.] 

Hot.  :  Spiudlo-trec.  A  genusof  trees,  order  Colas- 
tracese.  Calyx  four  to  six-cleft  ;  petals  four  to  six  ; 
stamens  four  to  six,  inserted  in  a  broad  ilcsliy  disc  ; 
ovary  three  to  five-celled;  style  short;  stigma  tlnve 
to  five-lobed  ;  capsule  three  to  rive-lobed  ;  throe  to 
rive-celled  cells,  with  one  to  two  arillato  seeds. 
About  forty  species  are  knowu.  The  bark  of  E.  tur- 
«eiu,tho  inside  of  which  is  bright  yellow,  is  used 
by  the  Hindoos  to  mark  the  tika  on  their  forehead. 
Lindley  thinks  that  it  might  be  useful  as  a  dye.  It  is 
employed  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  From  E.  «/ro/n//-- 
nureus  is  made  a  most  reliable  purgative  and  cho- 
lagogue  medicine,  which  is  very  useful  in  biliary 
derangements  and  its  resultant  sick  headache.  The 
dose  of  the  fluid  extract  is  M  to  1  toaspoouful  for 
purgation,  and  15  drops  3  times  daily  as  a  tonic  for 
sluggish  bowels. 

eu-os'-mite,  8.  [Greek  e«osmos=sweet-smelline, 
fragrant  :  eu=good,  and  osme=smell  ;  Eng.  suff  .  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.  :  An  amorphous  and  pitchy-looking  brittle 
brownish-yellow  mineral,  transparent  when  iu  thin 
pieces.  It  is  strongly  electric.  Composition:  Car- 
bon, 81-89;  hydrogen,  11-73;  oxygon,  6-38=100. 

eu-Ot  -6-moiis,  a.  [Gr.  eu=well,rome=acutting, 
temiw=to  cut,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oiui.] 

Mhi.  :  Cleaving  readily  ;  having  distinct  cleav- 
ages. 

*ett  -pa-thjf,  8.  [Gr.  eupatheia=comtoTt,  luxury, 
sensitiveness:  eu=well,  good,  and  pathos=  suffer- 
ing.] Hight  feeling. 

eu-pa-tor-I-a'^S-aa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eupato- 
ri(wm),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Composite  plants,  sub-order 
Tuhuliflorie. 

eu-pat'-5r-ine,s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.leupator(ium')  ,* 
•ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.  :  An  alkaloid,  said  by  Righoui  to  be  con- 
tained in  Eupatorium  cannabinuni. 

eu-pa-tbT'-I-um,  «.  [Latin  eupatoria;  Greek 
fupotorion^the  genus  Agrimony.  (Seeder.)  Said 
by  Pliny  and  others  to  have  been  named  from 
Mithridates  Eupator,  King  of  Pontus,  who  used  it 
as  an  antidote  to  prison.] 

But.:  Hemp  Agrimony.  A  genus  of  Composite 
plants.  It  has  much-exserted  styles  and  perfect 
florets.  Eupatorium  cannabinum,  the  Common 
Hemp  Agrimony,  is  a  plant  two  to  four  feet  high, 
having  the  leaves  with  three  to  five  leaflets,  and  tho 
heads  of  flowers,  which  are  very  numerous,  colored 
pale  reddish-purple,  thickly  crowded  in  terminal 
corymbs.  It  is  an  emetic  and  purgative.  E. 
(tyapand,  and  E.  perfoliatum  are  sudorifics.  They 
are  used  in  Brazil  in  poison-bites.  Mr.  Hartweg 
says  that  the  vulnerary  called  matica  comes  from 
E.  filutinosum.  About  300  species  are  knowu,  chiefly 
from  America. 

eu   pa-t8r-jf,  s.    [EUPATOETCTM.] 

Bot.  :  A  book  name  given  by  Bentham  to  the 
botanical  genus  Eupatorium. 

eu  pat  -rid  (pi.  eu-paf-rl-dse),  s.  [Greek 
fupatrides=of  a  good  or  noble  father;  of  noble 
birth  :ew=well,  good,  andpater=a  father.] 

Gr.  Antiq.:  A  member  of  the  Eupatridee,  or 
aristocracy  of  Athens,  in  whom  was  vested  the 
whole  power  of  the  state. 

eu-pat  -rl-dsa,  s.  pi.  [EUPATEID.] 

*eu-p£p  -sl-a,  *eu'-pep-sj?,  s.  [Gr.  eupepsia= 
good  digestion  :  eii=well,  good,  and  pepais=cou- 
coction,  digestion  ;  pepto  =  to  cook,  to  digest.] 
Good  digestion. 

eu-pep  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  eupepto8=(l)  easy  of  diges- 
tion ;J2)  having  a  good  digestion.]  [EUPBPSIA.] 

1.  Easy  of  digestion! 

2.  Having  a  good  digestion. 

eu  phe'-ma,  a.  [Gr.  cup7w~»ios=auspicious:  eu~ 
well,  good,  and  phemc=  fame.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Psittacidse,  sub-family  Pezo- 
porinae  (Parakeets  or  Parroquets).  It  contains 
some  of  the  beautiful  little  Grass  Parakeets  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

eu  phe  mi§m,  a.  [Greek  euphfmiamos,  from 
euphciuia=t\io  use  of  words  of  good  omen:  eu= 
well,  and  phcmi=to  speak  j  Fr.  euphtmisme.'} 

Bhet.:  The  use  of  a  delicate  word  or  expression 
forgone  which  is  harsh,  indelicate,  or  offensive  to 
delicate  ears  ;  a  softened  expression  :  as  tho  use  of 
Eumenides  or  gracious  goddesses  for  the  Erinnes  or 
Furies. 


euphorbia 

eu-pte-inls -tic,  eu  phe-mls -tic  al,  «.  [dr. 
•  K/'/II  m/M/«w;  Kim.  MitV.  -/xm.  I  IVrlaininK  to  or  of 
tlic  nature  of  euphemism;  making  soft  or  more 
delicate  of  expression. 

eu-pbe  mis  tlc-al-ly1,  «<''•.  [Km:.  r?//i/i< •mis- 
ttcal;  -///.]  In  a  euphemistic  manner;  by  way  of 
euphemism. 

*eu -phe  mize,  r.  f.  [Gr.  euphfmizi>.~\  To  make' 
euphemistic;  to  soften  or  render  more  delicate  in 
expression. 

eu-ph5'-nl-a,  «.  [Gr.  ewp/imua=symplHmy:  '" 
tsswell,  good,  and  p/w?ic=sound,  voice.] 

I.  ^fu8ic: 

1.  A  sweet  sound. 

2.  A  consonant  combination  of  sounds. 

II.  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Fringillid»>,  sub-family 
Tanagrinre  (Tanagers).  Euphonia  miisim  i-  HIM 
Organist  Tanager  of  the  West  Indies,  a  small  bird 
which  sings  well.  Tho  plumage  of  tho  male  is 
mostly  black  and  orange. 

eu  pho  -nl-ad,  s.  [Gr.  euphdni(a)  =  euphony, 
and  l-jitr.  suff.  -act.] 

Music:  An  instrument  in  which  are  combined  the 
characteristic  tones  of  the  organ  and  other  instru- 
ments. 

eu-ph8n'-Ic,  eu-phSn  -ic-al,  a.  [English 
evphvn(y};  -ic,  -ical.]  Characterized  by  or  pertain- 
ing to  euphony  ;  sounding  agreeably ;  pleasing  t» 
the  ear. 

eu-phon  -I-c8n,  a.    [EUPHONIC.] 

Muitii' :  A  kind  of  upright  piano. 

eu-pb.6  -nl-ofis,  a.  [English  euplwny ;  -ous.l 
Agreeable  in  sound ;  pleasing  to  the  ear ;  euphonic ; 
smooth-sounding. 

"Euphonious  languages  are  not  necessarily  easy  of 
acquirement." — Latham. 

eu-pho  -nl-OUB-ljf,  adv.  [English  euphonious: 
•ly.\  in  a  euphonic  or  melodious  manner;  with 
euphony  or  harmony. 

*eu -ph6n  Ism,  s.  [Eng.  euphon(y) ;  -ism.]  An 
agreeable  sound,  or  combination  of  sounds. 

eu-plio  -nl-um,  s.  [Gr.  eupfcunos=harmonious 
or  pleasant  in- sound.]  [EUPHONY.] 

Music :  A  brass  bass  instrument,  properly  belong- 
ing to  a  military  band,  but  frequently  introduced 
into  the  orchestra  as  a  substitute  for  the  third  or 
bass  trombone,  to  the  tone  of  which  the  sound  of 
the  euphonium  has  not  oven  the  slightest  affinity. 
(Stainer  *  Barrett.) 

*eu  -ph6-nlze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  euphon(ij};  -ize.]  To 
make  harmonious  or  agreeable  in  sound. 

eu  pho  n5n,  8.  [Gr.  eup/tonos=harmonious  or 
pleasant  in  sound.] 

Music :  Tho  same  as  EUPHONICON  (q.  v.) . 

*eu'-ph6-HOU8,  a.  [Gr.  euplionos.]  Euphonious; 
pleasant  to  the  ear ;  smooth-sounding. 

eu  -pllo-ny1,  s.  [Gr.  euphdnin,  from  euphdnoK^ 
harmonious  or  pleasant  to  the  ear:  eu= well, good, 
and  phtme=a.  sound,  a  voice;  Fr.  euphonie.]  An 
agreeable  or  pleasing  sound  or  combination  of 
sounds;  a  pronunciation  of  letters,  syllables,  or 
words  which  is  pleasant  to  the  ear ;  the  contrary  to 
harshness. 

eu-phor  -bl-a,  s.  [Lat.  euphorbia,  euphorbium 
(Pliny)  ;  Gr.  euplwrbioii  =  an  African  plant  with 
an  acrid  juice ;  euphorbia=gaod  feeding,  high  con- 
dition; eMpfcor&p*=wellfed:  ea=well,  andp/ter6o= 
to  feed,  to  nourish.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
tribe  Euphorbiese,  the  order  Euphorbiacew,  and 
the  alliance  Euphorbiales  (q.  v.).  Inflorescence- 
consisting  of  many  male  and  one  female  flower  in  a 
four-to-five  lobed 
involucre,  lobes 
with  thick  glands 
at  the  sinuses. 
Male  flower  with 
a  pedicelled  sta- 
men and  a  didy- 
mous  anther; 
female  with  an 
ovary  on  a  length- 
ened pedicel,  stig- 
ma lobed,  capsule 
three-lobod, 
three-valved;  the 
outer  part  of  the 
fruit  coriaceous, 
the  inner  hard 
and  two  -  valved. 
About  seven  hun- 
dred species  are  Euphorbia  Amygdaloides. 
known.  Many  spe-  I.  inflorescence.  2.  Male  Flower, 
cies  are  poison- 
ous. The  Africans  smear  their  arrows  with  the  juice 
of  Euphorbia  heptaaona,  E.  virosa,  and  E.  cereifor- 
mis;  the  Brazilian  Indians  theirs  with  that  o_f  E. 
cotinifolia.  The  capsules  of  E.  lathyris  are  said  to 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,      cliin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    pa  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -?Mn  =  zhfin.     -tiotts,     -clous,     -siou's  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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intoxicate  fish  ;  E.  hibcrnica  and  E.  piscntnria  poi- 
son them.  Many  have  medicinal  qualities.  E. 
fsula,  E.cyparissias,  E.  amyc/daloides,  E.heliosco- 
pia,  E.peplus,  E.  peploides,E.pulustris.  E.pilosa, 
E.  chama-syce,  E.  peplis,  E.  spinosa,  E.  dendr«i,hf. 
E.  aleppica,  E.apios,  and  E.lathurisare  known  as 
purgatives;  so  also  are  E.  buj-i folia  in  the  \\Vsi 
Indies,  E. papillosci  (a  dangerous  species  however) 
in  Brazil,  E.  laurifolia  in  Peru,  E.portulacoides  in 
Uliili,  and  E.  tirucalli  in  India.  The  leaves  of  E. 
ngrafoliatLn  regarded  by  the  native  practitioners 
of  India  as  a  purgative  and  deobstruent ;  externally 
it  is  employed,  when  mixed  witli  Marcrosa  oil,  in 
cases  of  contracted  limb  produced  by  chronic  rheu- 
matism. The  roots  of  one  of  these,  E.  helioscopia, 
have  been  the  basis  of  various  quack  fever  mixtures. 
E.  parriflora  and  E.  hirta  are  used  in  India,  E. 
linearis  in  this  country,  E.  canescens  in  Spain,  as  E. 
hiberna  formerly  was  in  England,  as  a  remedy 
against  syphilis.  E.  tribuloides  is  regarded  in  the 
Canaries,  of  which  it  is  a  native,  as  a  diaphoretic. 
The  roots  of  E.  gerardiana,  E. ipecacuanha,  and  E. 
pithyusa  are  emetic.  E.  thymifolia  is  prescribed  in 
India  for  children's  diarrhoea  and  to  expel  worms; 
so  also  is  E,  hyperic ifolia  in  tropical  America.  E. 
balsamifera  is  cooked  and  eaten ;  E.  mcmritanica  is 
used  as  a  condiment ;  E.  ofllcinarum,  E.  antiquorum, 
and  E.  canariemis  furnish  the  gum  resin  called 
Euphorbium  (q,  v.)  j  the  juice  of  E.  tirucalli  is 
used  in  India  as  a  vesicatory  and  the  plant  itself  as 
a  fence,  the  acridity  of  the  juice  preventing  cattle 
from  eating  it.  E.  phosphorea  shines  in  the  forests 
of  Brazil  by  night  with  a  phosphorescent  light. 

ea-phor-bl-a'-c.e-8e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  euphwbi(a) 
(q.  v.),  andfem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Hot. :  Spurgeworts.  A  large  and  important  order 
•of  Diclinous  I£xogens,  the  typical  one  of  the  alli- 
ance Euphorbiales  (q.  v.).  The  species  consists  of 
trees  or  herbaceous  plants,  oft--*  abounding  in 
acrid  milk ;  the  leaves  are  opposite  or  alternate, 
generally  simple,  and,  as  a  rule,  with  stipules ;  the 
flowers  are  axillary  or  terminal,  often  placed  within 
a  calyx-like  involucre :  the  calyx,  if  present,  is  in- 
ferior, with  various  scaly  glandular  or  scaly  internal 
appendages ;  corolla  petaloid  or  scaly,  sometimes 
gamopetalous;  stamens  definite  or  indefinite,  dis- 
tinct or  monadelphous ;  ovary  generally  three- 
celled,  bnt  sometimes  with  two  cells  or  with  one,  or 
with  more  than  three  styles  generally  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  cells ;  stigma  compound  or  single,  with 
several  lobes  j  fruit  generally  tricoccous ;  seeds  sol- 
itary or  twin,  suspended  often,  with  an  aril ;  embryo 
inclosed  in  fleshy  albumen.  Jussien  and  his  fol- 
lowers considered  the  Euphorbiaceaa  an  apetalous 
order,  exceptional  genera  forming  petals ;  Lindley 
and  his  followers  a  polypetalous  one,  in  many  gen- 
era of  which  the  petals  are  wanting.  The  habit  of 
the  Euphorbiaceae  is  very  diversified.  Lindley  enu- 
merated 191  genera,  and  estimated  the  known 
species  described  or  nndescribed  at  2,500.  These 
have  now  been  increased  to  about  3,000.  Three- 
eighths  are  from  tropical  America ;  fifty  from  this 
country*  outside  the  tropics ;  about  one-sixth  from 
India,  many  from  the  Cape,  and  about  120  from 
Europe.  Many  Euphorbiaceae  are  poisonous,  the 
special  seat  of  the  venom  being  in  the  milk ;  but 
heat  can  drive  it  away,  so  that  the  Manihot  or  Cas- 
sava, highly  deleterious  when  raw,  becomes  whole- 
some by  being  cooked.  The  milk  of  this  order 
furnishes  caoutchouc.  For  the  gum  resin  Euphor- 
bium, see  tha't  word ;  for  the  properties  of  other 
species  of  the  order,  see  Box,  Brkleiia,  Bnxus, 
Castor-oil,  Croton,  Euphorbia,  Menchiueal,  Pedi- 
lanthus,  Siphouia,  &c. 

eu-phor-bl-a'-ce  OUS,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  euphor- 
biacece  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -mw.] 

But.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Euphorbiaceee 
(q.v.). 

eu-phor'-bl-se,  «.  pi.  [PI.  of  Latin  euphorbia 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Euphorbieap.  It 
consists  of  herbs  or  shrubs  with  milky  juice ;  many 
stamens  collected  into  a  calyx-like  involucre,  by 
some  called  a  perianth ;  a  solitary  pistil  pedicelled, 
three-lobed  and  three-celled. 

eQ-phor  -bl-al,  «•  &  «•  [Lat.  euphorbi(a) ,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -al.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Bot. :  Pertaining,  or  relating,  or  akin  to  the  alli- 
ance Euphorbiales,  or  to  the  genus  Euphorbia  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot. :  A  member  of  the  alliance  Euphorbiales 
(q.v.). 

eu-phor-bl-a'-leg,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  euphorbi(a),  and 
pi.  masc.  &  fern.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogens.  It  has 
scattered  monodichlamydeous  flowers,  superior 
consolidated  carpeds,  axile  placentae,  and  a  l,arge 
embryo,  surrounded  by  abundant  albumen.  It  con- 
tains the  five  following  orders :  (1)  Etiphorbiaceap, 
(2)  Scepaceee,  (3)  Callitrichaceap,  (4)  Empetraccee, 
and  (5)  Nepenthaceae  (?).  (Lindley.) 
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eu-phor -bl-e-a,  s.pl.    [Lat.eupAor6i(a)(q.  v.), 

and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.l 

Bor.:  A  triboof  Euphorbiaceir  iq.  v.).  Thr>  ovule 
is  solitary,  the  seeds  are  albuminous,  the  flowers 
monoecious,  with  the  male  and  female  ones  mixed 
in  a  cup-shaped  involucre.  (Lindley.)  Dr.  Hooker 
niaki-s  the  Euphorbieo?  a  sub-order,  with  the  follow- 
ing character:  Ovules  one  to  two  in  each  cell; 
raphe  ventral;  capsule  septicidal ;  valves  cla-tic- 
alfy  breaking  away  from  the  seed-bearing  axis. 
He  divides  it  into  two  tribes,  Euphorbias  and 
Acalypheae.  (Hooker:  Students'  British  Flora.) 

eu-phor'-bl  urn,  s.  [Latin  euphorbium;  Gr. 
euphorbion  =  the  euphorbia  (q.  v.).]  An  acrid 
poisonous,  inflammable,  green  resin,  flowing  fron 


bags.  In  India  it  is  mixed  with  the  seeds  of 
Sesamum  orientale,  and  used  externally  in  rheuma- 
tism, and  internally  in  cases  of  obstinate  constipa- 
tion. (Lindley.) 

ea-phor'-b6ne,s.  [Eag.,&c.,euphorb(ia)  (q.v.); 
-one  (Chem.)  (a.  v.).] 

Chem. :_  C^HaiO.  A  substance  obtained  from 
Enphorbium.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzol, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  melting  at  116',  It  is 
oxidized  by  oxalic  acid,  forming  nitric  acid.  It 
is  a  drastic  purgative. 

feu  -ph8-tlde,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  eu=well;  pftds 
(genit.  photos)  =light,  and  suff.  -ide.~\ 

Petrol. :  The  name  given  by  Hatty  to  a  rock  com- 
posed of  smaragdite  and  jade,  or  of  diallage  and 
feldspar.  The  same  as  DIALLAGE-ROCK  (q.  v.). 

eu-plira'-S.I-a,  s.  [Gr.  euphrasia—gooA  cheer, 
from  euphraino=to  delight;  ettphron=cheerful: 


ariacese,  tribe  Euphrasieee  (q.  v.).  Calyx  tubular, 
four-cleft;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  two-lipped, 
lower  one  of  nearly  three  equal  lobes;  capsule 
ovate-oblong,  compressed,  two-celled ;  seeds  many, 
pendulous,  longitudinally  ribbed.  Enphrasia  offl- 
cinalis  is  the  common  Eyeoright  (q.v.). 

eu-phra  -s.I-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  euphraei(a), 
and  Lat*  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.l 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariaceje,  sub-order 
Ehinanthideae.  [EuPHEAsiA.] 

efl'-phra-s^,  s.    [EUPHEASIA.] 

Bot. :  The  Eyebright  (Euphrasiaofficinalis)  (q.  v.). 

"  Then  purged  with  euphrasy  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve."  Milton:  P.  L.,  xl.  414. 

eu  -phro-e,  «.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  A  long  slat  of  wood,  perforated  for  the 
passage  of  the  awning-cords  which  suspend  the 
ridge  of  an  awning.  The  euphroe  (or  nphroe)  and 
its  pendant  cords  form  a  crow-foot. 

Eu-phros  -f -ne, «.   [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth. :  One  of  the  Graces,  who  presided  at 
festive  meetings. 

2.  Aptron. :  An  asteroid,  the  thirty-first  found.    It 
was  discovered  by  Ferguson,  September  1, 1854. 

3.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composite,  tribe  Senecion- 
idese,  sub-tribe  Ive». 

eu  -phu-Igm,  «.  [From  Euphues  (Gr.  Euphues= 
of  good  natural  parts,  clever),  the  name  of  the 
principal  character  in  two  works,  or  rather  of  one 
work  in  two  parts,  written  by  John  Lyly :  the  first, 
Euphues,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,  in  1579,  A.  D.,  the 
second,  Euphues  and  his  England,  in  KIN  i.  A.  D.,  a 
work  full  of  affectationl  but  whose  most  striking 
characteristics  were  alliteration  and  verbal  anti- 
thesis. It  contains  a  great  multitude  of  acute 
observations  and  profound  thoughts,  and  was  long 
considered  a  model  of  elegance  in  writing,  and  the 
highest  authority  in  all  matters  of  courtly  and 
polished  speech.  The  pedantry  and  tediousness  of 
its  imitators  gave  occasion  to  the  present  meaning 
of  euphuism.]  A  pedantic  affectation  of  elegant 
and  high-flown  language. 

"The  quality  of  style  called  euphuism  has  more  or  less 
prevailed  in  later  periods  of  English  literature." — Marsh: 
Origin  of  English  Language,  p.  544. 

eu'-phn.-Ist,  s.  [From  Euphu(es) ;  and  Eng.  suff. 
•M.J  One  given  to  euphuism  j  one  who  makes  use 
of  a  pedantic  affectation  of  high-flown  language. 

"It  may  have  eulted  the  purposes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  cleverly-drawn  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  to  ridicule  the 
Euphuists."— C.  Kingsley:  Westward  Ho  t  p.  275. 

eu-phu-lst'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  euphuist;  -t'c.]  Per- 
taining to  euphuism  or  the  euphuists;  of  the  nature 
of  euphuism. 

"We  have  no  hint  of  the  decline  of  euphufstic  ro- 
mance."— Saturday  Review,  Feb.  17,  1883,  p.  203. 

eu'-phu-lze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  euphu(es) ;  suff.  -ize.~\  To 
make  use  of  euphuism  or  euphuistic  language;  to 
talk  or  write  like  a  euphnist. 
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efl-phf  1  -lite,  s.  \Gr.  ruphyllos  -  well  leaved: 
fw  =  well,  and  j>hyllon  =  a  leaf;  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  A  transparent  or  translucent  mineral,  like 
mica,  but  splitting  less  easily.  Hardness,  3'5  to  4'5  ; 
specific  gravity,  2'96  to  3*01).  Composition:  Silica, 
39-64  to  4U-96;  alumina,  41-40  to  43;  soda,  4'26to5'16; 
protoxide  of  iron,  1'30  to  1'60;  water,  5'00  to  6'23,  &c. 
Found  in  Delaware.  (Dana.) 

eu  -pi-one,  s,    [Gr.,=very  fat  or  rich.) 

Chem.  :  Reichenbach's  name  for  a  colorless,  f  ra- 
prant  liquid  produced  in  the  destructive  distillation 
of  oones,  wood,  coal,  &c.  It  is  highly  volatile  and 
inflammable,  burning  with  a  smokeless  flame  ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  readily  with  oils,  and 
dissolves  resins  and  fats. 

eu-pla!j  -tic,  o.  &  •".  [Gr.  euplastos=that  can  be 
easily  molded;  plasso=to  mold,  to  form;  -t'c.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Phys.:  Having  the  capacity  of  becoming  organ  iz- 
able  in  a  high  degree,  as  in  false  membranes,  result- 
ing from  acute  inflammation  in  a  healthy  person. 
(Dunfilison.) 

B.  At  substantive: 

Phys.:  Lobstein's  name  for  the  elaborated  organ- 
izable  matter  by  which  the  tissues  of  the  body  are 
renewed. 

eu-plec-tel  -la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  Gr. 
ewp/<JMos=well-plaited,  well-twisted:  e«=well,  and 
plektos=  plaited,  twisted;  pleko=to  plait,  to  twist.] 

ZoOl.  :  Venus'  Flower-basket.  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  EuplecteliidoB  (q.  v.). 

eu-plec-tel  -H-d88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  euplec- 
tell(a),  and  Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ftiCB*] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Siliceous  Sponges,  section 
Hexactinellidae. 

eu-plex-5p  -ter-a,  s.pl.  [Gr.  eu=well;  plesis= 
plaiting,  weaving,  and  p/era=wings.  So  called  be- 
cause the  posterior  wings,  which  are  membraneous, 
are  so  elaborately  folded,  both  longitudinally  and 
transversely,  as  not  to  be  adapted  for  flight.] 

Entom.  :  A  name  given  by  Westwood  to  an  order 
of  Insects  containing  but  one  family—  viz.,  the  For- 
ficulidse  or  Earwigs.  Leach  called  them  Dermap- 
tera  (q.  v.). 

eft-plo  -ta,  a.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Latin  euplotcs 
(q.v.).] 

Zodl.  :  A  family  of  Infusoria  founded  by  Ehren- 
berg.  The  body  is  surrounded  by  a  carapace  ;  there 
are  two  distinct  alimentary  orifices,  neither  of 
which  is  terminal.  The  locomotive  organs  consist 
of  cilia,  hooks,  claws,  or  styles. 

eu-plo'-teg,  s.  [Gr.e«pMfos=  favorable  to  sail- 
ing: eu=well,  and  p/ofos=floating  ;  plod.  Ion.  for 
pleo=to  pail.] 

Zool.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Euplota 
(q.v.).  There  are  many  species. 

*ea-prac'-tle,  a.  [Gr.  eu=well,  good,  and  prakti- 
kos=  acting,  effective;  praaso—to  do,  act.]  Acting 
well. 

"On  the  whole  good-humored,  eupeptic,  and  etiprac- 
tic."—Carli/le:  iliscell.,  iii.  216. 

eu'-p6-da,  8.  pi.  [Gr.  ewpodi'a=goodness  of  foot  ; 
eupous=with  good  feet  :  cu=good,  and  pous  (genit. 
podos)=a  foot.  So  named  from  the  large  size  of  the 
posterior  thighs  in  many  of  these  insects.] 

Entom.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles)  estab- 
lished by  Latreille.  It  may  be  divided  into  two 
families,  Sagridae  and  Crioceridse. 

eft-psam'-ml-a,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  e«=abundant,  and 
psammo£=sand.] 
Palceont.  :  A  family  of  Actinozoa,  tribe  Perforata. 

efl-psam'-mI-d8B,s.p(.  [Mod.  Lat.eupsamnu'(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Zoantharia  Sclerodermata, 
tribe  Perforata.  Range  in  time  from  the  Upper 
Silurian  till  now. 

efi-pyr-chro'-Ue  (pyr  as  pir)  ,  s.  [Gr.  e«=well  ; 
pyr=are;  chro«=skin,  color  of  skin,  complexion, 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)(a.  v.).] 

if  in.  :  A  variety  of  Apatite  (q,  v.). 


ll,  ».  [Gr.  eu=well,  good,  and  pyr= 
fire.]  A  contrivance  for  obtaining  a  light  instan- 
taneously ;  as,  a  lucifer  match,  &c. 

Eu-ra  -flan,  a.  &  s.  [A  contraction  of  Eur(opean) 
and  Asian.] 
Ethnology  : 

A.  As  adj.  :  A  term  applied  in  Hindustan  to  those 
born  of  a  European  father  and  Hindu  mother. 

B.  Assubst.  :  One  who   is   born   of  a    European 
father  and  a  Hindu  mother;  a  half-casto. 

Eurasian-plain,  *. 

Geog.  <*  Ethnol.  :  The  great  plain  extending  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  name 
was  given  in  1865.  (Haydn.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     w'dre,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     sftn;     mate,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     ctir,    rflle,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  i;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


eureka 

feu-re  -k&,  s.  [Gr.  heun-ka  —  l  have  found  or  dis- 
covered, perf.  indie,  of  7(<'im's/;o  =  to  iiml  or  di-- 
cover.J  The  exclamation  of  Archimedes  on  hitting 
upon  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  proportions  of 
tin'  alloy  forming  the  crown  of  King  Micro,  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  hence,  a  discovery,  an  invention. 

eiir  -e-te,  s.  [Gr.  e«re<os=easy  to  tell :  «j=casy, 
and  7-he<3=to  tell  (.?).] 

ZnoL:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Euretidae 
(q.v.). 

eu-ret  -I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  euret(e),  and  Lat. 
fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  'idce.\ 

Zoot.:  A  family  of  Hexactinellid  sponges.  Kanga 
in  time  from  the  Chalk  till  now. 

*eu  -ripe,  s.  [ECEIPUS.]  A  strait,  a  narrow  chan- 
nel or  arm. 

"On  either  side  there  is  nn  euripe  or  arm  of  the  sea." — 
Holland. 

*eu-rip  -Ize,  r. ;'.  [Eng.  Eun'iitiis) ;  suff.  -izr.]  To 
fluctuate,  to  be  carried  hither  and  thither. 

*eu-ri  -pus,  s.   [Gr.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  strait,  channel,  or  arm  of  sea:  specif, 
that  strait  which  separates  Eubiea  from  Bosotia, 
where  the  ancients  believed  that  the  tide  ebbed  and 
flowed  soven  times  a  day. 

2.  Fig. :  A  fluctuation. 
eii-rlte.s.   [Fr.] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  in  which  all  tho  ingredients  of 
granite  are  blended  into  a  finely  granular  mass. 
Sometimes  there  are  scattered  through  its  base 
crystals  of  quartz  and  mica.  If  the  terminology  of 
rocks  introduced  by  Dana  be  followed,  it  should  be 
called  Euryte. 

eu-rlt'-lc,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  ewit(e);  -ic.~\  Com- 
posed of,  containing,  related  to,  or  resembling 
eurite  (q.  T.). 

euritlc-porphyry,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  porphyry  of  which  enrite  is  the  basis,  or 
which  consists  mainly  of  eurite.  It  occurs  near 
Christiania  in  Norway,  passing  into  granite.  Lyell 
regards  it  as  plutonic  rather  than  volcanic.  (Lt/rtl : 
Student's  Manual.) 

eu-rlth-mf.s.   [EUEVTHMY.] 

eu-roc  lj?-don,  s.  [Gr.=a  north-east  wind.] 
A  north-east  wind  blowing  very  dangerously  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  early  spring;  now  called 
Gregalia.  It  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  14,  as  being 
the  cause  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  vessel  in  which 
St.  Paul  wassailing.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  whirl- 
wind. 

Eur-ft-mer'-I-can,  «.  &  a.  [A  contraction  of 
EHi-oi/jean)  and  (,4)niert'can.] 

Ethnology : 

A.  Assubst.:  A  term  introduced  by  Wilson   (to 
whom  we  also  owe  "prehistoric"),  to  signify  an 
American  of  European  descent,  as  distinguished 
from  the  native  inhabitants  of  that  continent. 

B.  A*  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
race  described  under  A. 

Eu-r6  -pa,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Cfussrc  MtjtholoriU  •' 

(1)  A   daughter    of    Oceanos.    (Hexiod:   Theog., 
351) 

(2)  A  daughter  of  Agenor,  King  of  Phoenicia. 

2.  AtttntHt :   An  asteroid,  the  52d  found.    It  was 
discovered  by  Goldschmidt,  February  4, 1858. 

Eur-6-p8B-6-,  pref.  [Lat.  .Ewropceus=pertaining 
to  Europe,  European.] 

Europao-Siberian,  a. 

Geog. :  Comprehending  Siberia  and  a  large  partof 
Europe. 

Europceo-Siberian  Forest  Region  : 

Bot.  Geog. :  A  forest  region  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  (Thomf.) 
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2.  Pot.:  A  RPnus  of  Nymphipaeofp  i'\Vatorlilies), 
akin  to  Victoria.  Euryulr  fero.c  is  a  very  handsome 
plant,  second  in  glory  only  to  Victoria  regia.  It  in- 
habits the  fresh-water  ponds  of  Eastern  Bengal,  in 
which  the  large  leaves  float. 

ettr-y-Sl'-I-dSB,  s.  (Mod.  Lat.  euryal(e)  (q.  v.), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.\ 

\.ZiM.:  Qorgons' heade.  A  family  of  Ophiuroi- 
di-a.  They  have  ten  genital  fissures,  and  branched 
arms  and  cirri  like  tlio  disheveled  hair  of  the  Gor- 
gon. They  are  found  in  the  tropical  sea?. 

2.  Bot. :  A  family  of  Nymphaeace«>,  having  the  tube 
of  the  calyx  adherent  to  the  disc,  and  the  petals 
distinct.  [ECRVALE.] 

*eu-rf  9 -5r-OUS,  «.  [Greek  eurykerfa  =  having 
broad  horns;  cur//s  =  broad,  and*  keras—  a  horn.] 
Having  wide  or  broad  horns. 

eu-ryV-o-ma,  s.  [Greek  eurus  =  wide,  broad, 
widely  spread,  large,  and  fcom<"=hair.  So  named 
from  the  tufts  of  flowers  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Connaracca?.  Oxley  considers 
Eurycoma  lonyifolia,  called  in  Malacca  Punawur 
1'ait,  a  valuable  febrifuge. 

Eu-r? d  -1-96,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Greek  Mythology :  The  name  of  several  women, 
the  most  celebrated  of  whom  were : 

(1)  The  wife  of  Orpheus. 

(2)  The  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
mother  of    Philip   the   father  of  Alexander   the 
Great. 

2.  Astron.:  An  asteroid,  the  75th  found.    It  was 
discovered  by  Peters  on  September  22, 1862. 

eiir-?  lal-ml  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  eury- 
laim(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce.l 

Ornith.:  Broad-bills.  A  sub-family  of  Coracid* 
(Rollers).  They  have  short,  very  broad  bills,  rather 
short  wings,  and  strong  feet,  the  outer  toe  con- 
nected for  half  its  length  to  the  middle  one,  the 
hinder  toe  long,  the  inner  one  the  shortest  of  any. 
They  inhabit  the  East  Indies  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  suspending  their  nests,  composed  of  small 
twiga,  from  tho  branches  of  trees  overhanging 
water. 

ettr-y^lal  -mus,  s.  [Gr.  e«rys=broad,  large,  and 
laimos— throat.] 

Orn  ith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Eury- 
laiminw  (q.  v.;. 

Eu-ryn -6-me,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Or.  Myth. :  One  of  the  Oceanides,  who,  together 
with  Ophion,  ruled  over  the  world  before  Saturn 
and  Rhea  took  possession  of  it. 

2.  Astron.:  An  asteroid,  the  79th  found.    It  was 
discovered  by  Watson  on  September  14, 1863. 

ettr-y'-no  -tus.  s.  [Gr.  e«rj/s=wide,  broad,  and 
no(o»=the  back.] 

1,  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera. 

2.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Ganoid  fishes,  fam- 
ily Platysomidee.    From  the  Limestone  of  Burdie- 
house  and  the  shales  of  Newhaven,  England,  which 
belong  to  the  fresh-water  portion  of  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous rocks. 

eiir-y'p-ter  -I-da,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  eurypter(us), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ida.] 

Palceont.:  A  sub-order  of  CrttstaceaSSi  order 
Merostomata.  They  have  numerous  free  thoracic- 
abdominal  segments,  the  first  and  perhaps  the 
second  having  appendages,  the  rest  without  them  ; 
the  anterior  rings  united  into  a  carapace  with 
larval  eyes  (ocelli)  near  the  center,  and  a  pair  of 
large  marginal  or  subcentral  eyes ;  the  moutn  with 
five  pairs  of  movable  appendages,  the  posterior  of 
them  forming  great  swimming  feet.  They  lived  in 
Palaeozoic  times,  attaining  their  maximum  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks,  and  dying 
away  in  the  Carboniferous  period.  ^  Some  of  them 


Eustachian-tube. 


were  of  large  size,  but  compared  with  the  modern 
EUr-o-pe -an,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Europeen;  Lat.  Eu-  Decapoda  have  many  larval  characteristics.  Chief 
ropaeus,  fr.  Gr.  Europaios,  from  Lat.  Europa;  Gr.  genera:  Eurypterus,  Pterygotus,  and  Slimonia. 

(Henry  Woodward,  F.  K.  S.,  &c.) 

ettr-y'p'-tSr-us,  s.  [Gr.  curys=wide,  broad,  and 
pteron=n  wing.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  Eurypterida 
(q.  v.). 

eiir-y'-stom'-a-ta,  s.pl.  [Gr. eurys= wide, broad, 
and  atomata  (pi.  of  s<o?ua=the  mouth.)  So  named 
because  the  mouth  is  excessively  wide.] 

ZoOl. :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  tlie  Beroidee. 

•eu-ry' th'-inf ,  «.  [Gr.  e«n/"t»ita=good  rhythm, 
or  proportion ;  eu=well,  good,  and  rhythmos= 
rhythm.  Fr.  eurythmie.} 

1.  Art:  Harmony  in  proportion ;  symmetry,  regu- 
larity. 

2.  Med. :  Regularity  of  pulse. 

Eu-se -bl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Named  after  two  bishops 
— Eusebius  Pamphili,  the  Bishop  of  Cftsarea,  often 
called  the  Father  of  Church  History,  and  the 
Bishopof  Nicomedia,  afterward  of  Constantinople. 
Both  were  intimate  with  Constantino  the  Great.] 


A..  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Europe ;  inhabit- 
ing or  native  to  Europe,  the  smallest  continent  of 
the  world.  It  extends  from  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the 
Mediterranean, and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Caspian. 
The  boundary  lino  between  it  and  Asia  is  not  a  very 
natural  one,  the  two  virtually  constituting  one  con- 
tinent instead  of  two. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  of  Europe. 

eiir-o  pe  -an-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  European;  -ize.] 
To  naturalize  in  Europe;  to  adapt  or  accommo- 
date to  European  manners,  character,  or  usages. 

*EUr  -iis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  (Jr.  euros.]  The  east 
Wind. 

eiir-y -a-le,  8.  [Lat.  Buryat,  one  of  the  Gorgons, 
from  the  thorny,  menacing  habit  of  the  plant.  [2.] 
(Poxton.)] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Ophiuroidea.  It  is  the  typ- 
ical one  of  the  family  Euryalidee  (q.  v.).  The  arms 
are  bifurcate. 


euterpean 

A.  As  adj.:  Relating  to  either  of  tho  Eusebius 
named  in  the  etym.  (q.  v.) 

B.  Asaubat.  (pi.) :  A  spini-Arian  sect,  follower*  of 
the  two  Ensebfnses.    [Etym.l    They  held  that  there 
was  a  subordination  among  the  persons  of  the  tiod- 
hcad,  and  are  hence  by  some  technically  called 
Subordinationists.  (Schli-gel.)  They  opposed  Athan- 
asius  and  supported  Arius  at  the  Council  of  lyre, 
in  A.  D.  335,  and  subsequently. 

Eu-sta'-ChI-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Eustachius,  a  famous  Italian  physician  ;  died  at 
Rome,  A.  D.  1574. 

Eustachian- canal,  .s. 

Anal.:  The  osseous  portion  of  the  Eustachian- 
tube.  (Quain.) 

Eustachian-tube,  s. 

Anat.:  A  canal,  formed  partly  of  bone,  partly  of 
cartilage  and  membrane,  leading  from  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 
It  derives  its  name  from 
its  discoverer,  the  Italian 
physician  named  above. 

Eustachian-valve,  s. 

Anat.:  A  valve  at  tho 
orifice  of  the  inferior  vena 
caret.  In  the  foetal  heart 
this  valve  directs  the 
blood  from  the  inferior 
cava  through  the  foramen 
ovale  into  the  left  auricle. 
(<?uam.) 

Eu-sta  -thl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Eustathi(us) ;  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -an.] 

Church  History : 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  any  of  tho 
bishops  called  Eustathius,  enumerated  under  li. 

B.  Aa  substantive  (pi.)  : 

1.  A  name  given  by  the  Arians  to  tho  Trinitarians 
who  followed  Eustace,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  about 
the  date  of  the  Nicene  Council,  A.  D.  325. 

2.  The  followers  of  Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Sebaste, 
in  Armenia,  or  another  Eustathius,  of  whom  noth- 
ing definite   is    known.    The  former  was  a  semi- 
Arian,  of  strong  puritanic  and  monkish  views,  who 
went  the  length  of  prohibiting  marriage.    He  was 
deposed  by  the  Council  of  Melitena.in  A.  D.  357, 
andthatof  Neo-CresareainaiS;  his  followers  were 
condemned  by  that  of  Nicopolis,  in  A.  D.  372. 

efi'-Styie.s.  [Gr.  e«sty(o«=with  goodly  pillars, 
with  pillars  at  the  best  distances:  eu= well,  good, 
and  stylos=a.  pillar,  a  column ;  Fr.  eustyle.] 

Arch. :  That  style  of  intercolumnlation  in  which 
the  space  between  the  columns  was  two-and-a- 
quarter  times  their  diameter ;  so  called  from  this 
being  considered  the  most  beautiful  style. 

eu-sjfnch'-lte,  a.  [Qer.eusynchit;  Gr.e«=easily; 
sragcAeo=to  pour  together,  to  compound,  and  suff. 
-ite(Mln.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Dochemte  (q.v.).  Itisyellow- 
ish-red  or  yellow,  and  is  found  at  Freiburg,  in 
Urisgau,  Germany. 

eft-las  -sa,  a.  [Gr.  fu=well,  and  fasso=to  ar- 
range. ] 

Bot.:  Eutassa  ercelsa,  better  known  as  Aurau- 
caria  excelaa,  is  the  huge  Norfolk  Island  pine. 

•eft-tax-?,  8.  [Gr.  eura:n'a=good  order:  eu= 
well.  good,  and  /tu;/8=order ;  fo88o=to  arrange,  to 
set  in  order;  Fr.  eutaxif.]  Good  or  established 
order  or  arrangement. 

Eu-tSr'-pe,  s.  [Gr.,  from  ttt=well,  and  terpO—to 
please.] 

1.  Myth.:  One  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over 
music.    She  was  looked  upon  as  the  inventress  of 
the  flute,  and  was  repre- 
sented as  a  virgin  crowned 

with  flowers  and  holding  a 
flute  in  her  hands.  To  her 
was  also  sometimes  ascribed 
the  invention  of  tragedy. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  palms, 
tribe  Arecea?.     They  are 
graceful,  and  some  of  them 
100  feet  high.  Known  species 
ten,  all  from  South  America. 
Euterpe  edulia  is  the  Assai 
palm  of  Para.     A  beverage 
called  assai  is  manufactured 
by  steeping  the  ripe  fruits, 
which  are  about  as  large  as 
sloes,  in  warm  water. 

3.  Astron. :  An  asteroid, 
he  twenty-seventh  found.  It 

was  discovered  by  Hind,  on  Euterpe. 

November  8, 1853. 

eu  te"r'-p«J-an,  a.  [Eng.  Euterpe;  -an.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  Euterpe  or  music. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -slon  =  shun;      -lion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


euthanasia 

eu  tnj-na -§!-»,  *eu-than  -3.-s.ie,  'eu-than '- 
a  sf,  s.  [(Jr.  etithanusia,  from  ( it  =  well,  good,  and 
thnnatos  =  dcath;  1hunein  =  tu  die;  Fr.  citfA«n««ic.] 

1.  An  easy,  painless  death. 

"A  recovery,  in  my  case,  and  at  my  age,  is  impossible: 
the  kindest  wish  of  my  friends  is  etitltun<'*itt."— Arl'urh- 
Ji'if  Tu  l'"i'''. 

*'2.  A  putting  to  death  by  painless  means. 

eu-troph  -1C,  s.    [Eng.  cutropltiy) ; -Sc.'] 

r/ith.:  An  agent  which  acts  upon  the  nutritive 
s>-rem,  without  occasioning  manifest  increase  of 
any  of  the  secretions  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

ett  -tro-ph?,  8.  [fir.  eutrophia=(l)  nourishing 
food,  (21  the  state  of  being  well  nourished:  eu= 
well,  good,  and  *ropfce=nourishment ;  trepho=to 
nourish.] 

Path.:  A  healthy  state  of  the  nutritive  organs; 
healthy  nutrition. 

Eu-tjch  -I  ?,n,  «.  i  x.  I  Lat.  Xutych(ts) ;  Eng., 
ic..  -inn.} 

A.  Ag adjective: 

Church.  History:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Ku- 
tyches.  [B.] 

B.  As  substantive  (pi.)  : 

Ch.  Hist, :  The  followers  of  Eutyches,  a  presbyter 
and  abbot  of  Constantinople.  The  general  church 
holding  that  Christ  possessed  two  natures,  the 
Divine  and  the  human,  but  only  one  person,  Nesto- 
rius  departed  from  what  was  and  is  still  deemed 
"orthodoxy"  upon  the  subject,  by  attributing  to 
Jesus  two  persons  instead  of  one.  Eutyches,  being 
very  much  opposed  to  Nestorian  views,  went  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  declared  that  there  was  in 
Christ  but  one  nature — that  of  the  Word,  which 
became  incarnate.  Having  in  A.  D.  448  given  pub- 
licity to  these  views,  he  was  condemned.  In  the 
same  yearhe  appealed  to  a  Council  held  at  Ephesus, 


fourth  General  Council,  held  in  451,  reversed  the 
previous  decision,  and  condemned  Eutyches.  His 
followers  were  called  also  Monophysites  (q.  v.). 

eu-t?ch  -I-an-I§m,  «.  [Eng.  Eutychian;  -ism.} 
The  doctrines  of  Eutyches;  adherence  to  his  doc- 
trines. 

eQx  -anth-lc,  a.  [Gr.  eu=well,  good ;  jcanthos= 
yellow,  and  Eng.  suft!  -«c.] 

euxanthic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CigHuOjo.  Occurs  as  a  magnesium  salt 
in  Purree  or  Indian  yellow,  a  coloring  matter  im- 
ported from  India.  It  is  extracted  by  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  exhausting  by  alcohol.  It  is 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizes  in 
shining  yellow  prisms.  By  the  action  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  Euxan- 
thon,  CiaHsOj,  which  sublimes  in  yellow  needles. 
By  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  yields 
trinitro-resorcin. 

eux-an'-th8n,  s.  [Gr.  ftt=beautiful,  and  xanthos 
=  yellow.  ] 

Chem.:  Ci3H8O4.  A  yellow  crystalline  substance, 
insoluble  in  water,  obtained  by  heating  euxanthic 
acid  with  sulphuric  acid. 

ettx-en  -I-a,  ».  [Gr.  c«=beautiful,  and  xenos=a 
guest,  a  friend.1  [EuxENITE.l 

Dot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Euxeniese 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  of  two  Chilian  shrubs  with  aro- 
matic leaves. 

eux-£n-I-e  -SB,  «.  pJ.  [Mod.  Lat.  euxeni(a).  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ere.J 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionideie,  type  Euxenia. 

eiuc  -en-ite,  «.  [Gr.  eu«nos=kind  to  strangers ; 
but  used  by  Scheerer  as  if  it  had  meant  a  stranger, 
because  the  mineral  was  and  is  rare.] 

Afin. :  An  orthorhombic  brilliant,  brownish  black 
mineral;  its  hardness  6-5,  its  specific  gravity  4'60  to 
4'99.  Composition:  Columbo-tantalic  acid,  37'16  to 
49'66 ;  titanic-acid,  7'94  to  16'28 ;  alumina,  0  to  3'12 ; 
protoxide  of  yttrium,  25'09  to  34'58;  protoxide  of 
uranium,  5'22  to  8'45.  Found  in  Norway.  (Dana.} 

Eflx-lne, «.  [Gr.  etutenos;  Ion.  etweino«=kind 
to  strangers,  hospitable:  ew^well,  good,  anddrenog; 
lon.  xeinos=a  stranger.]  The  sea  lying  between 
Russia  and  Asia  Minor,  now  called  the  Black  Sea 
(q.v.). 

eu-ze  -6-lIte,  s.  [Gr.  eu=typical,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
zeolite  (q.v.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1,  A  variety  of  Stilbite.    (Sautter.) 

2.  A  variety  of  Heulandite.    (Rossiier.) 

*C-va  -cate,i-.  t.  [Lat.  c=out,  and  vacatum  =  sup. 
of  t-aco=to  be  empty.]  To  empty  out,  to  evacuate. 
Perhaps  the  word  is  only  a  misprint  for  evaeuate 
(d.  T.). 

e-vac -n>ant.  a.  &».  [Lat.  e  vacuum,  pr.  par.  of 
evacuo=to  empty :  e=out,  and  vacttu<=empty ;  Fr. 
evacuant.] 
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A.  A#  tifij.:  Emptying,  purging,   purgative,   pr»t- 
vnking  evacuation. 

B.  Axx'tiixt.;  A  medicine  or  drug  which  provokea 
or  promotes  evacuation  ;  a  purgative,  a  cathartic. 

e-vac   u  ate,  *e-vac-u-at,  r.  t.  &  ».   [Lat.  erac- 

("//('*,  ]i:i.  par.  of  *  r«nm=to  empty  out :  t°  =  out,  and 
i  a.  Hus=empty ;  Sp.  &  Port,  evacuar;  Fr.  £vacu<  :r,~\ 

A.  Trnnsitii'e: 

I.  Literally; 

1.  T<»  make  empty ;  to  empty. 
"\\etriedhowfartheairwould  manifest  its  gravity  in 

RO  thin  n  medium  as  we  could  make  in  our  receiver.  l»y 
evacuating  it." — Boyle. 

2.  To  void  by  any  of  the  excretory   pa->airi-r ;  i.. 
void,  to  eject,  to  discharge. 

"Boerhnave  gives  an  instance  of  a  patient,  who,  by  a 
long  use  of  whey  and  water,  and  garden  fruits,  i-rarxatfl 
a  great  quantity  of  black  matter,  and  recovered  his 
senses."—. 4  rbuthnot. 

'.i.  To  cause  to  pass  out  by  any  of  the  excretory 
paMagee. 

"White  hellebore  cloth  int. -,«,!,'  tiip  offensive  humors 
which  cause  diseases."— P.  IMlautl.-  Pliny,  bk.  utv.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  To  quit,  to  withdraw  from. 

*II.  FiyurfitiwJt/: 

1,  To  strip,  to  divest  of, 

*'  Evacuate  the  Scriptures  of  their  most  importiint 
meanings." — Coleridge. 

'2.  To  make  null  and  void  ;  to  annul,  to  nullify  ;  to 
vacate. 

"The  defect,  though  it  would  not  evacuate  n  marriage. 
after  cohabitation  and  actual  consummation;  yet  it  was 
enough  to  make  void  a  contract."—  Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  let  blood ;  to  cause  blood  to 
flow. 

"If  the  malady  continue,  it  is  not  ami--  to  evacuate  in 
a  part  in  the  forehead." — Burton:  Anatomy  <tf  Melancholy, 
p.  403. 

e_Vac-U-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  evacuatio,  fromeracu- 
atuSi  pa.  par.  of  evacuo—to  empty;  Fr.  Evacuation; 
Sp.  evacuacion;  Ital.  evacuazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  emptying  or  clearing  of  the  con- 
tents. 

"The  parte  of  evacuation  by  lettinge  of  blonde  is  incis- 
ion or  cutting  the  vayne."— Sir.  T.  Elyot:  Castel  of  Hetth, 
bk.  iii,  ch.  vii. 


2.  The  act  or  practice  of  causing  a  discharge  by 
any  of  the  excretory  passages. 

"  The  usual  practice  of  physic  among  us,  turns  in  a 
manner  wholly  upon  evacuation,  either  by  bleeding, 
vomit,  or  some  purgation." — Temple. 

*3.  Such  a  sending  away  as  will  cause  a  vacancy 
or  emptiness. 

"  Consider  the  vast  evacuations  of  men  that  England 
hath  had  by  assistances  lent  to  foreign  kingdoms." — 
2Jale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

4.  The  act  of  withdrawing  from  or  quitting ;  as, 
the  evacuatioti  of  a  fortress. 

*5.  The  act  of  annulling,  vacating,  or  making  null 
and  void ;  abolition,  nullification. 

"Popery  hath  not  been  able  to  re-establish  itself  in  any 
place,  after  provision  made  against  it,  by  utter  evacuation 
of  all  Romish  ceremonies." — Hooker:  Ecclesiastical  Pol- 
ity. 

6.  That  which  is  evacuated  or  discharged,  espe- 
cially a  discharge  by  stool  or  other  natural  means. 

e-vac  u-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  evacuat(e);  -ire;  Fr. 
fvacuatif.]  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  evacua- 
tions ;  purgative,  cathartic,  evacuant. 

e-vac  -u  a-t6r,  s.  [Eng.  eracuattel :  -or.]  One 
who  annuls,  nullifies,  or  vacates  ;  a  nullifier,  an  ab- 
rogator. 

"  Take  heed,  be  not  too  busy  in  imitating  any  father  in 
a  dangerous  expression,  or  in  excusing  the  great  evacnd- 
tors  of  the  law.  — Hammond:  Works,  i.  176. 

e-vac  -\)-a-t5r-y;,  s.  fEnc.  fvacuat(e);  -ory.]  \ 
purgative  or  cathartic  medicine ;  a  purge. 

"Oppletion  [calls]  for  unpalatable  evaauatories" — 
Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  309. 

*e-yae-U'-I-t*,  «.  [Pref.  e,  and  Eng.  racuitu 
(q.  v.).J  A  vacancy. 

"  Fit  it  was  that  so  many  evacuities  should  be  filled  up." 
—Fuller:  Church.  Hist.,  XI.  Is.  7. 

e-vad  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  evad(e);  -ante.]  That 
may  or  can  be  evaded  or  avoided ;  avoidable. 

e-va  de,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  Evader,  from  Lat.  (vado= 
to  get  away  from :  e=out,  away,  and  vu<io=to  go; 
Sp.  evadir;  Ital.  evadere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  escape  from  by  artifice,  craft,  or  stratagem  ; 
to  elude. 

"  Bees  of  sense  thy  arts  evade." 

E.  Hore:  Spider  and  Bee. 


evanescent! 

'2.  To  avoid,  to  decline  by  subterfuge  or  sophistry  ^ 
toehirk. 

"Our  question  thou  tru'l'tt;  how  didst  thou  dare 
Tobreiikhell  bounds?" 

Dnjden:  State  oflnnnffm  •',  iii-  1. 

:i.  To  baffle,  to  foil ;  to  escape  the  comprehcu 
of. 

"  \V«  hitve  seen  how  n  contingent  event  baffles  in;m'- 
knowledge,  and  evade*  his  power."  —  -S«»///. 

*B.  IntmnMin  : 

1.  To  i'.-cape,  to  -lip  away. 

••  T'mirmetl,  they  might 
Have  easily.  :is  spirit*.  *  i-n'/f/l  t-wift, 
Kv  quick  contraction  or  remove." 

J/iVfou.  P.  I-.,  vi.  5'Jfi. 

'2.  It  i-  -omrtinips  follmvi'd  by  from. 

"His  wisdom,  by  often  ci-mHiii/  f<-»»i  perils,  was  turned 
rather  into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself  from  duuKer, 
than  into  a  providence  to  prevent  it." — Bticon:  Henry  VII. 

3.  To  practice  sophistry  or  evasion;  to  act 
evasively. 

"  The  ministers  of  God  are  not  to  .  r.rJ.  or  take  refuge 
in  any  of  these  two  fore-mentioned  ways."— Xvuth. 

U  (1)  For  the.  difference  between  tu  t.  mile  and  to 
escape,  see  ESCAPE. 

(2)  t  rabb  thus  discriminates  between  toevade_,to 
equivocate,  and  to  prevaricate  :  "  These  words  des- 
ignate an  artful  mode  of  escaping  the  scrutiny  of 
an  inquirer:  we  erode  by  artfully  turning  the  sub- 
jector  calling  off  the  attention  of  the  inquirer;  we 
equivocate  by  the  use  ot equivocal  expressions;  we 
lirevaricate  by  the  use  of  loose  and  indefinite  ex- 
pressions :  we  avoid  givingsatisfaction  by  enr'Uxy ; 
wo  give  a  false  satisfaction  by  equivocating;  we 
give  dissatisfaction  by  prevaricating.  Evadinff  is 
not  so  mean  a  practice  as  equivocating:  it  may  bo 
sometimes  prudent  to  evade  a  question  which  we 
do  not  wish  to  answer;  but  equivocations  arc  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  of  falsehood  and  interest : 
prevaricatimw  are  still  meaner ;  and  are  resorted  f .  > 
mostly  by  criminals  in  order  to  escape  detection.  ' 
(Crabb:  Eny.  Synnn.) 

e-vad  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ei-ad(e);  •able.']  Thesame 

as  EVADABLE  (O..  T.). 

*e-va-ga  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  evagatio,  from  evaaatus, 
pa.  par.  of  evagor=tn  wander  widely;  Fr.  ITUII,I- 
tion;  Sp.  evagadm.]  The  act  of  wandering  or 
straying;  an  excursion. 

"  If  the  law  of  attraction  had  not  been  what  it  is,  every 
rrugntiim  would  have  been  fatal. "-— 7'u/ey.-  A'utural  Tlie- 
ology,  ch.  xxii. 

e-vafc-In-a -tion,  s.  [Lat.  e=out.  and  vaqina  = 
a  sheath.]  The  act  of  drawing  out  of  a  sheath  ;  un- 
sheathing. 

*6'-val,  a.  [Lat.  02t>um  =  an  age.]  Of  or  relating 
to  time  or  duration. 

"Every  one  at  all  skilled  in  the  Greek  language  knows, 
that  age,  and  ei-al,  improperly  everlasting,  do  not  convey 
the  ideas  of  a  proper  eternity." — Letter  to  the  Archbishop 
<,f  Canterbury  (17W),  p.  67. 

*<S-val-u.-a -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  evalu- 
atio.]  An  exhaustive  valuation  or  appraising. 

"The  foundation  must  be  laid  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
chances."— J.  S.  Mill.  (Ogilrft.) 

*e-van-es  96,  f.  i.  [Lat.ecatwsco;  c=away,  and 
vanesco=to  vanish  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit.:  To  vanish,  to  disappear,  to  be  dissipated 
in  vapor. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disappear  in  an  imperceptible  man- 
ner; to  vanish  away. 

"I  believe  him  to  have  ei-anfseed  and  evaporated."  / 
Quincey.  (Webster.) 

*e-van-es  -$ene.e,  s.  [Lat.  evanescent,  pr.  par. 
of  evanesco=ta  vanish.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  gradually  disap- 
pearing or  vanishing  from  sight;   a  gradual  di-- 
appearance  from  view;  a  state  of  being  lost  to 
view. 

"Like  light  transmitted  from  room  to  room,  they  lose 
their  strength  and  splendor,  and  fade  at  last  in  total 
rranescence."—  Kambler,  No.  156. 

2.  Fig..'  A  loss,  a  disappearance. 

"By  the  sudden  evanescence  of  his  reward  when  he 
thought  his  labors  almost  at  an  end." — Rambler,  No.  163. 

€-van-es V9$nt,  «.  [Lat.  evanescens,  pr.  par.  of 
etxme*co.l 

1.  Lit.:  vanishing  or  disappearing  gradually  from 
sight. 

"The  canal  grows  still  smaller  and  slenderer,  so  an 
that  the  evanescent  solid  and  fluid  will  scarce  differ."— 
Arbuthnot. 

*2.  Fig. :  Imperceptible,  indistinguishable  by  the 
senses. 

"The  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  in  some 
petty  cases,  is  almoet  evanescent." — Wollaatun. 

ev-a-  nes-cen  -tl,  pref.  [Lat.  evanescent  (genit. 
evanescentis)  —  evanescent.] 


lite     fat     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wet,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or,  '  wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     whd,     «6n;     mute,    cfib,     cttre,    unite,     cur,    rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


evanescenti-venose 

evanescenti-venose,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  such  a  venation  that  the  lateral 
veins  disappear  within  the  margin. 

*e-van-es  -<jent-l^,  adv,  [Eng.  evanescent;  ~ly.~\ 
In  an  evanescent  or  vanishing  manner. 

"So  quickly  and  eranencently  as  to  pass  unnoticed." — 
OhofMCTWi  ArwfyWOter  Treatise,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  310. 

*e-van  -&el,  *e-van-gll,  *e-vaun-gile,  s.  [O. 
Fr.  evanffilc ;  Low  Lat.  evangeliumt  from  Gr. 
euangaeliQn**gOod  tidings:  eu=well,  good,  :-.od 
<fu.w/?/m=tidin.gs;  anggelos=a  messenger.]  [EVAN- 
GELIST.] 

1.  Good  tidings. 

"But  ulas  !    What  holy  angel 
Brings  the  slave  this  glad  evangel  f" 

Longfellow;  Slave  Singing  at  Midnight. 

2.  The  gospel. 

"Trowehem  as  the  evangile" 

Komaitnt  of  the  Rose,  5,458. 

*6-van-gel  -I-an,    a.     [EVANGEL.]     Rendering 

thanks  for  favors. 

e-van-gel  -Ic,  *e-van-$er-Ick,  e- van-gel -le- 
al, a.&s,  [Eng. evangel;  -ic,  -ical;  FT.evangelique; 
Prior,  evangelic ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  evangelico;  Lat. 
evangelicus,  from  evangelium.]  [EVANGEL.] 

A.  As  adjective: 
Theology,  &c,: 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Gospel,  or  to  the  system  of 
doctrine  which  makes  the  offer  of  the  Gospel  one  of 
its  most  prominent  tenets;  earnestly  proclaiming 
these  doctrines.    Previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  (q.v.)  there  was  careful  con- 
sideration and  a  generally  accepted  decision  what 
doctrines  should  be  considered  the  most  important 
evangelical  ones,  and   details    of    the  subject  are 
given  in  that  article. 

"Sworn  to  the  laws  of  God  and  evangelic  truth." — 
Milton:  Eikonoklastea. 

2.  Pertaining   to    the    four    evangelists:    as    the 
evangelic  history. 

B.  As  subst.:   One  who  holds  evangelical  prin- 
ciples.   [A.] 

Tf  Ecclesiology,  Church  History.  <£c. ; 

1.  Evangelical  Alliance:  An    alliance   first   sug- 
gested at  a  conference  held  in  Liverpool,  England, 
in  October,  1845,  and  inaugurated   at  a  series  of 
meetings  in  London,  between  August  19  and  Sep- 
tember 2,  1846.     The  following  nine    tenets  were 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  union  : 

(1)  The  divine  inspiration,  authority,  and  sufficiency  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

(2)  The  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the  inter- 
pret at  ion  of  the  Holy  Scripture*. 

(3)  The  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  Trinity  of  per- 
sons therein. 

(4)  The  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in  consequence 
Of  the  Fall. 

(5)  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  His  work  of 
atonement  for  sinners  of  mankind,  and  His  mediatorial 
intercession  and  reign. 

(6)  The  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone. 

(7)  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  inihe  conversion  and 
sanctincation  of  the  sinner. 

(8)  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  our  Ix>rd  Jesus  Christ, 
with  the  eternal   blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  the 
eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

(9)  The  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  Ministry, 
and  the  obligation  and  perpetuity  of  the  ordinances  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  is  not  a  federation  of 
various  churches;  it  is  composed  of  individual 
Christians  connected  with  different  denominations. 
It  has  met  repeatedly  since  its  first  formation,  has 
done  its  best  to  foster  courtesy  among  members  of 
different  ecclesiastical  organizations,  and  has  inter- 
fered sometimes  with  good  effect  in  cases  of  Prot- 
estants persecuted  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  or 
Christians  in  those  where  Mohammedanism  pre- 
vails. 

2.  Evangelical  Church: 

(1)  Gen.:  The  Protestant  Churches  in  Germany. 
as  giving  more  prominence  than  some  others  in 
that  region  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments. 

(2)  Spec.:  A  comprehensive  church  in  Germany, 
created  at  Nassau  in   1817,  by  the   fusion   of  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists,  a  union  which  led  to 
others  of  a  similar  character  within  a  brief  period. 


3.  Evangelical  Party:  One  of  three  leading 
parties  in  the  Church  of  England,  holding  and 
preaching  the  doctrines  described  under  EVAN- 


GELIC, 1,  and  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE.  Taking 
lower  views  of  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Church 
than  the  High  Church  Party  do,  they  are  sometimes 
called,  in  opposition  to  them,  the  Low  Church 
Party  (q.v.). 

4.  Evangelical  Union:  A  religious  sect  founded, 
in  1843,  by  Rev.  James  Morison,  of  Kilmarnock, 
Scotland,  who,  to  do  so,  left  the  Original  Secession 
Church.  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment and  original  sin,  <kc.,  ho  embraced  Arminian 
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rather  than  Calvinistic  views,  while  with  regard  to 
unconditional  election  be  remained  Calvinistic. 
The  denomination  which  he  founded  still  flourishes 
in  Scotland. 

e- van-gel  '-Ic-al-Isjm,  s.  [  Eng.  evangelical ; 
-i*m.]  The  system  of  doctrines  called  Evangelical 
(q.  v.). 

e-van-gel -Ic-al-ly\  odr.  [Eng.  eranu*  //<-,//; 
•If/.]  In  an  evangelical  manner;  as  if  influenced  by 
the  principle!  of  the  Gospel. 

"  It  appears  that  acts  of  saving  grace  are  eranyt'licttlly 
good,  and  well-pleasing  to  God." — Bp.  Barlow :  Remains, 
p.  482. 

e-van-fcel -Ic-al-nSss,  8.  [Eng.  evangelical; 
-ness.}  The  same  as  EVANGELICITY  (q.  v.). 

e-van-ger-I-$Is,m,  s.  [Eng.  evangelic;  •ism.'] 
The  same  as  EVANGELICALISM  (q.  v.). 

e'-van-gel-Is'-I-ty',  s.  [Eng.  evangelic;  •Hi/.'] 
The  quality  of  being  evangelical ;  evangelicalness. 

e-van '-gel-I$m,  «.  [Eng.  evangel;  -ism.'}  Evan- 
gelistic effort;  labors  designed  to  spread  the  Gos- 
pel. 

"Thus  was  the  land  saved  from  infidelity  through  the 
npOHtolicat  imd  miraculous  evangelism  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew."— Bacon;  Sew  Atlantis. 

e-van '-gel-Ist.  *e-van-gel-iste,  *e-vaun-gel- 
1st,  *e-yaun-gel~iste,  *e  wan-gel-iste,  s.  [Fr. 
evangelist?;  from  Lat.  evangelista;  Gr.  euangge- 
listes,  from  euanggelion=gooa  tidings,  gospel :  eu— 
well,  good,  and  anggelia= tidings;  anggelos=& 
messenger.] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. : 

1.  Gen.:  One  who,  instead  of  taking  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  fixed  pastorate,  travels  from  place  to 
place  preaching   the   gospel;    a   home  or  foreign 
missionary,  a  herald  of  the  cross.    Philip  of  Cwsa- 
rea  was  an  evangelist  (Actsxxi,  8).    Timothy  was 
exhorted  by  St.  Paul  to  "do  the  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist" (2  Tim.  iv.  5).    The  office,  or  at  least  the 
function,  was  different  from  that  of  the  "apostle,1* 
the  "prophet,"  the  "pastor."  and  the  "teacher" 
(Ephes.  iv.  11).    The  early  church  understood  the 
word,  as  is  now  pretty  generally  done,  in  this  sense, 
and  Eusebius,  the  Church  Historian,  referring  to 
the  time  of  Trajan,  speaks  of  some  who,  "traveling 
abroad,  performed  the  work  of  evangelists,  being 
ambitious  to  preach  Christ.    Then  when  they  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  faith  in  foreign  coun- 
tries they  appointed  other  pastors,  to  whom  they 
intrusted   the  cultivation  of  the  parts   they  had 
recently  occupied,  while  they  proceeded  to  other 
countries  and  nations." 

2.  Spec.:  One  of  the  writers  of  the  four  gospels, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

'e-van-gel-ls'-tar-^,  s.  [Low  Lat.  evangelista- 
rium,  from  evangelista  =  an  evangelist.]  A  book 
containing  a  selection  of  passages  from  the  gospels, 
as  for  lessons,  &c.,  in  divine  service. 

e-yan-gel-Is'-tlc,  a.  [Eng.  evangelist ;  -tc.]  Per- 
taining to  the  work  of  an  evangelist ;  missionary. 

e-van-gel-Iz-a'-tion,  *.  [English  evangeliz(e') ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  evangelizing;  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel. 

"The  evangelization  of  John  Baptist  was  a  preparation 
to  his  first  coming." — Hobbs.  Christian  Commonwealth, 
ch.  xlii. 

e-van -gel-ize,  *e-vaun-gel-ize,  *e-van-gel- 
yse,  v.  i.  &  t.  [  Fr.  evangeliser;  Sp,  &  Port,  evan- 
gelizar,  from  Lat.  evangelizo ;  Gr.  euanggelizo,  from 
euanggelion= gospel.] 

*A.  Intransitive; 

1.  Gen. :  To  preach  or  tell  good  tidings. 

"Stegh  np,  thou  that  evangeliaitt  [to  Sion." — Wycliffet 
Isaiah  x\.  19. 

2.  Spec. ;  To  preach  the  gospel. 

"He  would  evangelize  to  the  poor." — Porteus.  vol.  ii., 
ser.  12. 

B.  Trans. :  To  preach  the  gospel  to ;  to  convert  to 
a  belief  in  the  gospel. 

"His  apostles,  whom  he  sends 
To  evangelize  the  nations." — Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  499. 

*e-van'~gel-y\  *evangelie,  *.  [O.  Fr.  evangile; 
Prov.  evangeli.]  [EVANGEL.]  The  gospel. 

*e-van-gil,  *e-van-gile,  s.  [EVANGEL.]  The 
gospel. 

"  Al  were  it  gospel  the  evangile." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  6,101. 

S-va'-nl-?,,  s.  [Greek  euanuw=taking>  trouble 
easily:  e«=easily,  and  an,ia=grief,  trouble.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Evaniidee 
(q-  v.). 

ev-an-I  -a-dae,  s.  pi.    [EVANHD^:.] 

*e-van'-Id,  a.  [Lat.  evanidus;  from  evanesco= 
to  vanish  away.]  Faint,  weak,  evanescent. 

"  The  decoctions  of  simples,  which  bear  the  visible 
colors  of  bodies  decocted,  are  dead  and  e r anid,  without 
the  commixtion  of  alum,  argol,  and  the  like." — Browne. 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xii. 


evaporation 

S-Va'-nl-I-dsa,  e-va  -nl-a-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat, 
crania,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee  (q.v.).] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  hymenoptorous  insects,  tribe 
Bntomophaga.  They  have  the  abdomen  attached 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  metathorax,  and  the 
antenna?  straight. 

*6-van'-Ish,  v.  i.  [Prof,  e,  and  Eng.  vanish 
(q.  v.).]  To  vanish  away,  to  disappear  from  sight, 
to  evanesce.  [EVANESCE.] 

"  My  happiness  evanished  with  the  sleep." 

Stirling;  Aurora,  son.  61. 

e-van  -ish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  evanish;  -ment.']  A 
vanishing  or  disappearing  from  sight ;  disappear- 
ance, evanescence. 

"  Their  evanlshment  has  taken  place  quietly."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

ev'-an§-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Brooke  Evans, 
of  Birmingham,  England,  who  carried  it  from 
Hungary  to  England,  in  1855.] 

Min.:  A  massive  reniform  orbotryoidal  subtrane- 
parent  or  translucent  mineral,  eitner  colorless  or 
white.  Its  hardness  is  3*5  to  4;  its  specific  gravity 
I'M.  Composition :  Phosphoric  acid,  19'05 ;  alumina, 
39-31 ;  water,  39'95.  (Dana.) 

e-va-p5m  -e-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  evaporation),  and 
meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  amount 
of  evaporation.  (Rossiter.)  [EVAPOHOMETEK.] 

*6-vap'-5r,  v.  i,    [Lat.  evaporo.'}    To  evaporate. 
"Sometimes  blacke  clouds  evapor  to  skies." — Sandys: 
Travels,  p.  243. 

*5-vap -6r-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  or  can  be 
evaporated  ;  capable  of  or  liable  to  evaporation. 

"A  far  more  evaporable  and  dissipable  kind  of  bodies.*' 
—Boyle;  Works,  Hi.  676. 

5-vap'-5r-ate,  v.  t.  &  t'.  [Lat.  evaporatus*  pa. 
par.  of  evaporo=to  dissipate  in  vapor  :e=out,  away, 
and  rapor=vapor;  Fr.  evaporer;  Sp.  &  Port,  evap- 
oror.j 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  pass  or  fly  away  in  vapors  or  fumes ;  to 
be  dissipated  either  in  visible  vapor  or  in  particles 
too  minute  to  be  distinguished^. 

11  The  sweet  odor  thereof  would  otherwise  evaporate" — 
P.  Holland;  Pliny,  bk.  xiii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Fig.:  To  escape  or  pass  off  without  effect;  to 
be  dissipated. 

"  Our  works  unhappily  evaporated  into  worda;  we  should 

have  talked  less.'1 — More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  .*  To  drive  away  in  fumes  or  vapor ;  to  con- 
vert in  to  vapor;  to  dissipate  in  fumes;  to  vaporize. 

"We  perceive  clearly  that  fire  will  warm  or  burn  as,  and 
will  evaporate  water." — Watts:  Logic. 

2.  Fig.:  To  give  vent  to. 

"  My  lord  of  Kssex  evaporated  his  thoughts  in  a  sonnet 
to  be  sung  before  the  queen." — Wotton. 

II.  Pharm.  (of  a  liquid  medicine,  <fcc.) ;  To 
transform  into  vapor. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  evaporate  and  to 
emit,  see  EMIT. 

*e-vSp'-5r-ate,  a.  [Lat.  evaporatus,  pa.  par.  of 
evaporo,]  Evaporated. 

"  How  still  the  breeze!  save  what  the  filmy  thread 
Of  dew  evaporate  brushes  from  the  plain." 

Thomson-  Autumn,  1,210,  1,211. 

S-v&p'-Sr-at-IAg,   pr.  par.t  a.  &  «.   [EVAPOR* 

ATE,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj  :    (See    the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  EVAPORATION  (q.  v.). 
evaporating- cone,   s.    A   Belgian   evaporator, 

consisting  of  a  hollow  cone  with  double  walls,  be- 
tween which  is  a  body  of  steam.  Over  the  inner 
and  outer  surface  of  the  cone  a  saccharine  solution 
runs  in  a  thin  film,  and  is  thereby  heated.  It  is 
similar  in  principle  to  the  Degrand  condenser. 
[CONDENSER  ;  EVAPORATOR.]  It  is  the  same  in  its 
principle  of  construction  as  certain  coolers,  in 
which  a  refrigerating  liquid  fills  the  jacket,  over 
the  walls  of  which  passes  the  liquid  to  bo  cooled. 

evaporating-furnace,  s.  The  furnace  of  a 
boiler  for  cane-juice,  syrup,  brine,  Ac. 

S-vap-or-a  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  evaporation  from 
evaporatus,  pa.  par.  of  evaporo;  Fr.  Evaporation; 
Sp.  evaporacion ;  Ital.  evapor azione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally; 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  becoming  dissipated  or 
resolved  in  to  vapor;  the  state  of  being  converted 
into  vapor,  fumes,  or  steam. 

"  Evaporations  are  at  some  times  greater,  according  to 
the  greater  heat  of  the  sun." — Woodward. 


t><Jll,    b6^;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    &em;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  ahan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfts.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 
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i'1')  The  act  or  process  of  resolving  into  vapor;  Sve  (1),  SV -en,  *6f-en,  *aef-en,  8.    [A.  S.  cefen, 

the  process  of  dissipating  in  fumes;  vaporization,  efen;   O.  S.  dvand:   O.  Fris.  avend;    Icel.  «/'""• 

.^s^issM — and  -*"•"-••  -  E^Sft' ^SSffsSrSt 

(3)  The  result  of  the  act  or  process  of  evaporating.  cl'i'ne  or""nd.°   1-  ° 


even 

(6)  Equal  in  rank  or  station  ;  fellow. 

"His    even    servant    fell    down    and    prayed    him."  — 


( 7 1  Without  anything  owing  on  either  side ;  quit, 
"  Even  reckoning  makes  lusting  friends." — South. 


1.  (Of  all  forms'):  The  evening ;  the  close  or  latter 
,rt  of  th     " 


(8) 


part  of  the  day. 

"  Toward  thilke  stude,  as  the  sonne  draweth  agen  me." 
Kobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  14. 


"  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know, 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow." 

Shake*?.;  All's  Well,  v.  3. 


2.  Fig. :  A  bursting  out :  a  fuming. 
"The  evaporations  of  a  vindictive  spirit."— Hotcell. 

II.  Technically:  Kobe*  of  Gloucester,  f.  u.  (Q)  Capabic  ot  DeinK  divided  by  the  number  2 

1.  Chem.:    Liquids    evaporate    at    temperatures  2   Thp  (,      or,he  latter         t  of  the  dav  immedi-  without  any  remainder;  opposed  to  odd. 

below  their  boiling  P"»'ts-,  Jhew^hmA;aPff°erc™nf  ately  preceding  a  church  festival;  the  vigil  or  fast  ..Now  the  number  ,.  ,rm,.._sllake.p.!  Love's  Labor-. 

verts  sensible  into  latent  beat,  witt                         I  to  be  Observed  before  a  holiday.  io,,,  iv.  3. 

VI2.MeteorC"ph!,Sical  Geog.,*  Geol. :  Evaporation  is  "  Cfo.  Was  't  not  at  Hallowmas,  Master  Froth?  (10)  Plain.  smooti,,  ciear. 

continually  taking   place  from  every  ocean,  lake,  aKtSlL  Measure  for  Measure.  ii.\.  "To  make  these  doubts  all  even.  " 

river,  marsh,  or  expanse  of  land  not  at  the  moment       __    _ •                      I™.          ^_j  .1  „«:„»  shakap.;  Measure  for  .Measure,  m.  1. 


of  a  kettle  or  fog  rises  from  a  lake.  In  most  cases 
it  is  invisible ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  called  insen- 
sible evaporation.  The  disturbance  of  the  level  in 
different  seas  or  parts  of  the  ocean  caused  by  evap- 
oration is  one  main  cause  of  currents. 

evaporation-gauge, s.  A  graduated  glass  meas- 
ure, with  wire-gauze  cover  to  prevent  access  of 
insects,  to  determine  the  ratio  of  evaporation  in  a 
given  exposure. 


«oat-_  B.  As  adverb: 

S-vec  -tics,  8.    [EVECTIOX.]  j    In  a  manner  equal  or  like  to  another;  just  as, 

Old  Med.:   The  name  given  to  that  branch  of    similarly,  just  so;  equally. 

medical  science  which  treats  of  the  method  of  ac-       •  <  He  might  eroi  as  well  have  employed  his  time    .    .    . 

in  catching  moles." — Atterbury. 

2.  Exactly,  directly. 

"  Under  thi  feterenehit  is  at  midnyght." 

Popular  Science,  12. 

3.  Directly,  at  once. 

"He  went  euen  to  the  emperour." 


:  Sp 


evaporation ;  tending  or  pertaining  to  evaporation. 
8-vap  -8r-a-t6r,  s.    [Eng.  evaporat(e) ;  -or.]   An 
ipparatus  consisting  of  a  furnace  and  pan,  in  which 


appa 


vegetable  juices  are  condensed.    There  are  numer- 


auitf'and 

^     r'Cox 
d.    [CON- 


quiring  a  good  habit  of  body. 

g-vec  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  erectio,  from  evectus,  pa. 
par.  of  eveho  —  to  carry  out :  e  =  out,  and  refto=to 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  carrying  or  transport- 
ing ;  a  lifting  up,  an  exaltation. 

"  His  evection  to  the  power  of  Egypt  nert  to  Pharaoh, 
signified  the  session  of  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father." — Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  Art.  5. 

2.  Astronomy: 

(1)  A  periodical  inequality  in  the  movements  of 
the  moon,  first  discovered  by  Ptolemy  from  his  per- 
sonal observations  about  A.  D.  140.  It  arises  from 
an  irregularity  in  the  motion  of  the  perigee,  and 
from  the  alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  the 


4.  Exactly,  plainly. 


. 
Legend  of  St.  Gregory,  1,011. 


eccentricity 

perigee   with   respect   to   the  sun.    It   sometimes 

....,'    ln«»!f»/4a  1  J  1  V    :i  nil  BnfnAnmAfl 


Some  drive  off  a  part  of  the  aqueous 
are  called  condensers,  such  as  the  Degr 

DENSER.]  „„„„,    „ 

8-vap-6r-8m  -e-t8r,  s.     [Lat.  evaporo=to  evap-  {"ncreases  the  moon's  longitude  1s  15',  and  _ 

orate,  and  Gr.metron=a  measure.]    An  atmometer  diminishes  it  by  the  same  amount,  and  is  the  pnn- 

or  hygroscope,  for  ascertaining  the  evaporation  of  cipaj  inequality  to  be  calculated  in  determining 

liquids.    It  is  adapted  also  for  a  rain-gauge,  or  to  tne  course  of  the  moon, 

indicate  the  rise  and  fall  of  any  body  of  water  in  a  (2)  The  moon's  libration 


"This  ysaye  Bpekes  ful  euen." 

Metrical  Bomilie*,  p.  9. 

5,  At  the  very  moment,  at  the  exact  time. 
"Even  at  this  word  Hhe  hears  a  merry  horn.-' 

Shakesp.  •   Venus  and  Adonis,  1,025. 


river,  canal,  or  lock,  showing  the  exact  time  at  TeTflction  of  heat  s  The  diffusion  of  heat  by  those  motions  are  not  evi. 
which  any  increase  or  reduction  of  level  may  have  t,£™™°*n°t  of  the  heated  particles  of  a  fluid.  ;»«<=}«t,  and  serve  also  to 
occurred.  Th  i(  heat  be  app]ied  to  the  under  surface  of  a  the  others 


--.  <j.  Used  to  express  emphatically  identity  of  per- 

lependent  on  the  position  of  the    3on 

"Behold  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  on  the 
earth." — Genesis  vi.  17. 

7.  Expressing  addition ;  but  also. 

''  The  motions  of  all  the  lights  of'  heaven  might  afford 
measures  of  time,  if  we  could  number  them;  but  most  of 
those  motions  are  not  evident,  and  the  great  lights  are 
'  measure  even  the  motions  of 


8.  So  much  as. 
Without  loading  our  memories,  or  making  us    even 


J.11U*«    11    lieui    uro  ai/i'inj'-*  "-  ,    -i    "      i 

*6-va§ -I-ble,  a.     [Lat.  evome,  pa.  par.  of  evodo  Tessel  containing  a  liquid,  the  lower  particles  of 

=  to  escape;  English  -able.}    That  may  or  can  be    the  fluid  will  become  heated  first,  and  ascending, = 

evaded ;  evadible.  diffuse  the  caloric  which  they  have  received.  [Cox-    sensible  to  the  change."-Sio<A. 

5-va-sion,  «.  [Lat.  evasus,  pa.  par.  of  evado=to  VECTION.]  9.  Expressing  extension  to  some  person  or  thing, 
escape;  Fr.  evasion;  Sp.  evasion;  Ital.  erosion*.]  ev  -en,  *ev-ene,  'ef-enn,  *eff-ne,  ev-vn,  o.  &  ..j  haye  made  Mml^  discoveries  which  appear  new- 
Tho  act  of  evading,  eluding,  or  escaping  as  from  a  adt'.  [A.  S.  efen,  efn,  erin;  Icel.  jafn;  Dan.  JCPUJ  ;  evea  to  those  who  are  versed  in  critical  learning.'  —ad- 
question,  an  examination,  an  argument,  a  charge;  Dut.  even;  Goth,  tims;  O.  H.  Ger.  epan;  Ger.  eben',  aiion.  spectator. 
subterfuge,  equivocation,  prevarication,  sophistry.  Sw.jamn;  O.  Fris.  tt'in.] 

"  He  is  likewise  to  teach  him  the  art  of  finding  flaws,  A.  As  adjective  : 

I    Ordinary  Language : 


loopholes,  and  evasions." — Spectator,  No.  306. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  evasion, 
shift,  and  subterfuge :  "  Evasion  is  here  taken  only 
in  the  bad  sense :  shift  and  subterfuge  are  modes  of 
evasion;  the  shift  signifies  that  gross  kind  of 
tvasion  by  which  one  attempts  to  shift  off  an  poll- 
ration  from  one's  self :  the  subterfuge  is  a  mode  of 


1.  Literally: 

(1)  Level,  smooth,  not  rough  or  rugged;   plain, 
devoid  of  irregularities  or  inequa''1-'"* 


gat 


evasion,  in  which  one  has  recourse  to  some  screen       (2) 
or  shelter.    Candid  minds  despise  all  evasions;  the    with. 


'  Thar  shulen  beon  effne  and  smethe  wegghess.' 

Ormulum,  9,213. 

2)  Level  with;  parallel   to;   in  a 


10.  Expressing  concession. 

11.  Expressing  surprise. 

"  Is 't  even  so?  "— Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 
IT  (1)  On  an  even:  On  an  equality ;  on  par. 
"  We  on  an  even  lay  venture  soules  and  bodies, 
For  so  they  doe  that  enter  single  combats." 

Carlell:  Deserving  Fiirvrlte  (1629) 


To  be  even  with :  To  be  on  terms  of  equality 


shift  is  the  trick  of  a  knave ;  the  subterfuge  is  the 
refugeof  one's  fears."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

S-va'-sIve,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.  tvasif,  from  Lat.  evasus. 
pa.  par.  of  evado.]  [EVASION.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Practicing,  making  use  of,  or  given  to  evasion ; 
equivocating,  shuffling,  prevaricating. 

"  Thus  he,  though  conscious  of  the  ethereal  guest, 
Answered  evasive  of  the  sly  request." 

Pope.  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  629,  580 

2.  Containing  an  evasion ;  intended  to  evade. 

"The  president,  completely  taken  by  surprise,  stam- 
mered out  a  few  evasive,  phrases,  and  the  conference  ter- 
minated."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  evasion. 

"  Without  much  trouble  about  precautions  and  eva- 
sives." — North:  Examen,  p.  90. 

g  va'-slve-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  evasive;  -In,]  In  an 
evasive  manner ;  with  evasion ;  in  an  equivocating 
manner. 

"Searching  questions  were  put  and  were  evasively 
answered."— Xacaulay.  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 


um.  a.^is.  ro)  To  be  even  with:  1 

line  or  level    with ;  to  be  quits  with. 

The  public  is  always  even  with  an  author  who  has  not 


Thine  enemies  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground."  a  jast  deference  for  them."—  Additon. 

—Lnke  xix.  44.  «r  n)  Crabb  thusdiscriminates between  even 

(3)  Not  having  any  part  higher  or  lower  than 
another;  level. 


lay  flat  and  even."—  Daniel. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Equal,  like. 

"Thel  ben  euene  with  aungels."— Wycllffe:  Luke  xx.  36. 

(2)  Uniform,  level,  smooth,  calm. 


loin  protuberances  and  depressions  on  its  exterior 
surface;  the  level  is  free  from  rises  or  falls;  a  path 
is  said  to  be  even;  a  meadow  is  level:  ice  may  be 
level,  though  it  is  not  even ,  a  walk  up  the  side  of  a 
hill  may  be  even,  although  the  hill  itself  is  the 
reverse  of  a  level:  the  even  is  said  of  that  which 
unites  and  forms  one  uninterrupted  surface;  but 


6-va -Slve-ness,  ».     [Eng.  evasive;  -ness.]    The 
[Uality  of  being  evasive ;  equivocation,  prevarica- 


(4)  Righteous,  just,  fair. 

"  To  don  an  euene  juggement." — Castel  of  Love,  487. 

(5)  Equal  on  both  sides,  not  favoring  either.' 
"Upheld  by  me,  yet  once  more  he  shall  stand 

On  even  ground  against  his  mortal  foe." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  111.  178,  17W. 


iecured  from  all  violentchanges  of  humor ;  a  smooth 
speech  is  divested  of  everything  wliich  can  rufllo  the 
temper  of  others :  but  the  former  is  always  taken  in 
a  good  sense,  and  the  latter  mostly  in  a  bad  sense, 
as  evincing  an  illicit  design  or  a  purpose  to  deceive : 
a  plain  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  is  divested  ot 


"fate,    fat.    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     cam,^  nSr     tbere;     P^e     Pit,    s ir e     sir,     marine;    g6     p6t 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     wH6,     son;     mttte,     c*b,     cure,    unite,     car,     rule,     fflll;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     < 


even-bishop 
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everything  obscure  or  figurative,  and  is  conse- 
quently a  speech  free  from  disguise  and  easy  to  bo 
understood.1'  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.} 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  even  and  equal,  see 
EQUAL. 

TI  Obvious  compounds :  Even-handed  (Shakesp. : 
Macbeth,  i.  7) ,  with  the  derivative  even-handedness ; 
even-minded,  even-mindedly,  even-tempered,  &c. 

*even-bisllop,  s.  A  co-bishop,  a  coadjutor  bishop 

•even-Christian,  *even-crlstene,  *even-crls- 
ten,  *em-crlsten.  *em-crlstene,  s.  [A.  S.  efencris- 
tena.]  A  fellow  Christian. 

"Eche  man  shulde  love  his  eren-cristene." — Wyt'Uffi'- 
Select  Works,  i.  31. 

*even-dlsclple,  s.   A  follow  disciple. 

"Thomas  seide  to  even-disciplts."  —  Wycliffe:  John  xi.  16. 

even-down,  *even-doun,  a. 

1.  Straight  down ;  perpendicular.     (Applied  to  a 
heavy  downpour  of  rain.) 

2.  Downright,  honest,  plain,  direct,  express. 

3.  Sheer. 

*even-eche,  s.    [A.  S.  efenfcf.]    Coeternal. 
*even-glome,  «.    The  gloaming. 

*even-hand,  s.  An  equality  of  rank,  position,  or 
degree. 

•even-head,  *even-hood,  *euen-hed,  *evyn- 
hede,  *evyn-hoode,  s. 

1.  Equality. 

2.  Justice,  equity. 

•even-high,  *efen-neh,  a.    Equal  in  rank. 

even-keel,  s. 

Naut. :  An  expression  used  to  designate  the  even 
position  of  a  ship  upon  the  water ;  thus,  a  ship  is 
said  to  swim  upon  an  oven-keel  when  she  draws  the 
same  draught  of  water  fore  and  aft. 

•even-like,  *efenn-llc,  'em-llche,  •euen- 
licke,  a.  &  adv.  [EVENLY.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Like,  alike.    (Ormulum,  1,835.) 

2.  Moderate.    (Old  English  Homilies,  ii.  13.) 

B.  As  adv. :  [A.  S.  efenUce.] 

1.  Even,  like  as,  just  as. 

"  Evenlike  as  doth  a  skryvenere." 

Chaucer:  Complaynte,  194. 

2.  Exactly,  directly. 

3.  Equally,  alike ^  fairly,  in  fair  proportion, 
•even-ling,  *efen-llng,  «.   A  fellow. 

•even-meet,  'even-mete,  'efen-mete,  a.  Co- 
equal, equal. 

•even-next,  «efen-nexta,  «.   A  neighbor. 

•even-old,  *even-elde,  *evene-holde,  *efen- 
nal,  a.&e.  [A.  S.  efeneald.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  same  age. 

B.  As  subsl. :  One  of  the  same  age. 
even-page,  >. 

ubered 


Sv-gn,  *ef-nen,  'eff  nen,  *ev-en-en,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[A.  S.  efnan,  emnan;  O.  H.  Ger.  ebandn;  M.  H. 
Ger.  ebenen;  Goth,  ga-ibnjan;  Icel.  jafna;  Dan. 
jcevne ;  Sw.  jt'miia.] 

tl.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  even,  smooth,  or  level. 

"Beat,  roll,  and   mow  carpet-walks  and  camomile;  for 

2.  To  level;  to  reduce  or  place  on  a  level. 

"But  now  the  wnlls  be  evened  with  the  plain." 

K.  HV/wjof:  Tancred  and  Vismunda,  v.  1. 
•II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  set  right  or  straight. 

"All  tuatt  ohht  iss  wrangand  crumb 
Shall  effnedd  boon."  Ormulum,  9,207. 

2.  To  make  quits. 

"  Nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul 
Till  I  am  evened  with  him,  wife  for  wife." 

Shukesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  act  up  to ;  to  keep  pace  with ;  to  satisfy. 

"  To  even  your  content."— Shakesp.:  Alfs  Well,  i.  3. 

4.  To  make  equal  to  or  even  with. 

"  Huanne  Lightbere  .  .  .  him  wolde  euine  to  God." 
— Ayenbite,  p.  16. 

5.  To  compare,  to  liken. 

"  Salomon  eveneth  bacbitare  to  stinginde  neddle." — 
Ancren  Riwle,  p.  82. 

•B.  Intrans. :  To  be  equal. 

"  A  like  strange  observation  taketh  place  here  as  at 
Stonehenge,  that  a  redoubled  numbering  never  eveneth 
with  the  first." — Carete. 

•e-ve  ne,  v.  i.  [Lat.  et>emo=to  happen.]  To 
happen,  to  fall  out,  to  occur.  (Heviyt:  Serm.  (1658), 
p.  83.)  [EVENT.] 

ev  -en-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  even,  v. ;  -er.] 

•I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  makes 
even. 

Hail,  evener  of  old  law  and  new. 
Hail,  buildor  bold  of  ChristSs  hour!" 

*S.,  in  Warton's  Sift.  Eng.  Poetry,  i.  315. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Weaving:  An  instrument  used  by  weavers  for 
spreading  out  the  yarn  on  the  beam ;  a  raivel. 

2.  Vehicles :  A  double  or  treble  tree,  to  even  or 
divide    the   work  of  pulling  upon  the  respective 
horses.    It  is  swiveled  to  the  pole,  usually  by  a  bolt 
or  wagon  hammer,  and  has  clips  on  the  ends,  to 
which  the  middle  clips  of  the  single  trees  are  at- 
tached. 


•evening  (l),  'efnlng,  •effnlnng,  'evenyng  (r), 
s.  [Icel.  Jafningi:  Dut.  juevning,]  An  equal,  a 
match.  [EvEN,  a.] 

"  Absalon  that  neuede  on  eorthe  non  euenyna." 

O.  Eng.  Miscell.,  p.  95. 

eve-nlng  (2),  *eve-nyng  (2),  *eve-nynge 
s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  cefnung  for  defen-ung,  from  <xfen= 


•even-sucker,  *even-souker,  *even-soukere, 
«.  A  foster-brother. 

•ev  -en  (i),  *ef-ene,  *ef-ne,  *ev-ene,  s.   [Icel. 
efin,  emni.]    Nature,  kind,  disposition. 
6V-en  (!),«.    [EVE(1).] 

•even-fall,  s.  The  fall  of  evening;  twilight; 
early  evening. 

even-song,  *eve-song,  «. 

1.  A  song  in  the  evening. 

"Thee,  'chantreasof  the  woods  among, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  even-song." 

Milton:  II  Penseroao,  64. 

2.  The  form  of  worship  used  in  the  evening. 

3.  The  time  of  evening  prayer. 

"If  a  man  were  but  of  a  day's  life,  it  is  well  if  he  last 
till  .  r, •„.*,,„,,.  and  then  says  his  compline  an  hour  before 
the  time." — Taylor. 

4.  The  evening;  the  close  of  the  day. 

"It  opened  at  the  matin  hour, 
And  fell  at  even-song." 

Christina  O.  Rossetti:  Symbols. 

Even-song  time,  even-song  tyme:  The  hourof  even- 
ing prayer. 


even-tide,*.  [A.  S.  cefen-tid.]  The  time  of  even- 
™ut\o  meditate  at  the  <,fn.ttde.-'-Oen<si, 


sunset  to  dark ;  eve,  even. 

"  Now  came  still  evening  on  and  twilight  gray  " 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  iv.  698. 

2.  Fig. :  To  close  or  decline ;  the  latter  part. 
"  The  devil  is  now  more  laborious  than  ever,  the  long 
day    of  mankind  drawing  toward  an   evening,    and  the 
world's  tragedy  and  time  near  at  an  end." — Raleigh. 
.  B.  As  adj. :  Recurring  or  happening  in  the  even- 
ing; pertaining  to  the  evening. 

"  Let  my  prayer  be  as  the  evening  sacrifice."— Psalm 
cxh.  2. 

evening-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  Hesperantha,  a  genus  of  Cape  Irids.  It  is 
so  called  because  the  flowers  expand  in  the  early 
evening. 

evening-gun,  *. 

3/«.  tVNaut.:  A  gun  fired  at  sunset,  after  which 
time  the  sentries  challenge  all  strangers. 

evening-hymn,  evening-song,  s.  [EVEN-SONG.] 

evening-primrose,  s. 

Bot.:  The  common  (Enothera  ((Enothera  bien- 
nis).  It  is  properly  a  North  American  plant,  long 
cultivated  in  European  gardens,  and  has  become 
naturalized  on  river  banks  and  other  sandy  places 
in  England  and  other  parts  of  Western  Europe.  It 
is  so  called,  according  to  Prior,  from  its  pale  yellow 
color,  and  its  opening  at  sunset,  as  do  various  other 
species  of  the  genus. 


»!  what  the  ancients  called  Hesperus  or  Vesper. 


_  [The  term  is  loosely  applied  to  any  of  the 
planets,  whose  position  in  their  orbits  may  be  such 
as  to  ronder  them  conspicuous  immediately  after 
nightfall.] 

"The  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sum:  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  e ven  ing-star." 

Milton-.  P.  L.t  viii.  519. 

ev  -en-lJS  *ev -en-lye,  adv.  &  a.    [A.  S.  evenlice<] 
A.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  an  even,  smooth,  or  level  manner  or  state; 
without  roughness. 

"A  palish  clearness,  evenly  and  smoothly  spread,  not 
over  thin  and  washy,  but  of  a  pretty  solid  consistence."— 

JlWCrm. 

2.  In   an    even  or  equal    manner;    equally,  uni- 
formly. 

H.  Without  inclination  toward  either  side;  uni- 
formly. 

"The  upper  face  of  the  sea  is  known  to  be  level  by 
nature,  and  evenly  distant  from  the  center." — Brerewood. 

4.  Without  favoring  either  side;  impartially, 
fairly,  justly. 

"You  serve  a  great  and  gracious  master,  and  there  is  a 
most  hopeful  young  prince:  it  behooves  you  to  carry  your- 
self wisely  and  evenly  between  them  both."— Bacon*.  Ad- 
vice to  Villiers. 

*5.  Directly,  exactly. 

"  The  stern  that  thaim  the  gat  gan  schawe, 
Ai  til  it  com  enenlu?  thar  Crist  was  abowen.'' 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  96. 

*6.  Serenely ;  with  evenness  of  mind  or  equanim* 
ity. 

*B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Equal,  alike,  not  different. 

2.  Impartial,  fair. 

"Prelatis  evinly  to  tell  his  Hegis."— Acts  James  VI. 
(1488),  p.  210. 

ev -en-ness,  *ev-en-nes,  *ev-en-nesse,  *. 
[A.  S.  efennina.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  even,  level,  or 
smooth ;  freedom  from  irregularities  or  roughness. 

2.  Uniformity,  regularity. 

"The  other  most  readily  yieldeth  to  the  revolutions  of 
the  celestial  bodies,  and  the  making  them  with  that  even- 
ness and  celerity  is  requisite  to  them  all."—  Grew:  Cos- 
malugia  Sacra. 

3.  Freedom  from  inclination  to  either  side. 

"A crooked  stick  is  not  straightened,  unless,  it  be  bent 
as  far  on  the  clear  contrary  side,  that  so  it  may  settle 
itself  at  the  length  in  a  middle  estate  of  evenness  between 
both."— Hooker. 

*4.  Impartiality,  equal  respect,  justice. 
"  He  sal  deme  the  world  in  evennes." 

Early  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  xcv.  13. 
5.  Calmness  of  mind,  equanimity. 
"Though  he  appeared  to  relish  these  blessings  as  much 
as  any  man,  yet  he  bore  the  loss  of  them,  when  it  hap* 
pened,  with  great  composure  and  evenness  of  mind." — 
Atterliury. 

e-vent ,  s.  [Lat.  eventus,  eventum,  from  eventus, 
pa.  par,  of  evento=to  happen,  to  fall  out:e=out, 
and  ven/o=to  come ;  Fr.  Gvenement.] 

1.  That  which  happens  or  falls  out;  an  incident, 
an  occurrence  good  or  bad. 

"Such  kind  of  things  or  events,  whether  good  or  evil, 
as  will  certainly  come  to  pass."—  Wilkins:  Natural  Re- 
ligion, bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  consequence  or  result  of  any  action;  the 
issue,  conclusion,  or  upshot. 

"  Two  spears  from  Meleager's  hand  were  sent, 
With  equal  force,  but  various  in  the  event." 

Dryden:  Meleager  and  Atalanta. 

3.  Fortune,  fate. 

"Full  sad  and  dreadful  is  that  ship's  event." 

Spenser:  Tears  of  the  Muses. 

V  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  event,  ac- 
cident, incident,  adventure  .and  occurrence :  "  These 
terms  are  expressive  of  what  passes  in  the  world, 
which  is  the  sole  signification  of  the  term  event; 
while  to  that  of  the  other  terms  are  annexed  some 
accessory  ideas:  the  incident  is  a  personal  event; 
the  accident  an  unpleasant  event ;  the  adventure  an 
extraordinary  event:  the  occurrence  an  ordinary 
or  domestic  event:  the  event  in  its  ordinary  and 
limited  acceptation  excludes  the  idea  of  chance; 
accident  excludes  that  of  design  ;  the  incident,  ad- 
venture, and  occurrence,  are  applicable  in  both 
cases.  The  event  affects  nations  and  communities 
as  well  as  individuals ;  the  incident  and  adventure 
affect  particular  individuals;  the  accident  and 
occurrence^  affect  persons  or  things  particularly  or 
generally,  individually  or  collectively :  the  making 
of  peace,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  or  the  death  of  a 
prince,  are  national  events;  the  forming  a  new 
acquaintance  and  the  revival  of  an  old  one  are  inci- 
dents that  have  an  interest  for  the  parties  con- 
cerned j  an  escape  from  shipwreck,  an  encounter 
with  wild  beasts  or  savages,  are  adventures  which 
individuals  are  pleased  to  relate,  and  others  to 
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hear ;  a  fire,  the  fall  of  a  house,  the  breaking  of  a 
limb,  are  accidents  or  occurrences;  a  robbery  or  the 
death  of  individuals  are  properly  m-riin-fnces  which 
afford  subject  for  a  newspaper,  and  excite  an  inter- 
est in  the  reader." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  event,  issue, 
and  consequence :  "  The  event  respects  great  under- 
takings ;  the  issue  of  particular  efforts :  the  conse- 
quence respects  every  thing  which  can  produce  a 
consequence.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  event  of  a  war, 
the  issue  of  a  negotiation,  and  the  consequences  of 
either."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

•6-vSnt   (1),  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  tventer=to  fan;  Lat. 
e=out,  and  ren(u*=wind.]    To  fan,  to  cool. 
"A  loose  and  rorid  vapor  that  is  fit 
T'  event  his  searching  beams." 

Chapman:  Hero  and  Leander,  sest.  iii. 

*8-vSnt'  (2),  v.  i.  [Pref.  e=out,  and  Eng.  vent 
(q.  v.) .]  To  issue  out,  to  break  forth. 

*6-v8n'-te"r-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  eventeratus,  pa.  par. 
of  eventero:  e=out,  and  venter=the  belly;  French 
tventrer.]  To  disembowel;  to  rip  open;  to  evis- 
cerate. 

6-vSnt  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  event;  -full.]  Full  of  events 
or  incidents ;  attended  or  followed  by  important 
changes  or  results. 

"The  interval  between  the  sitting  of  Saturday  and  the 
•itting  of  Monday  was  anxious  and  eventful." — .Vacaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  X. 

»6-v8n  -tl-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  eventilatus,  pa.  par. 
of  e»e>ift!o=tofan,  to  winnow.]  [VENTILATE.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  winnow,  to  fan,  to  sift. 

2.  Fig.:  To  examine,  to  discuss,  to  ventilate. 
*6-vSn-tI-la  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  eventilatus,  pa.  par. 

of  eventiloA 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  winnowing,  fanning,  or  sifting. 

2.  Fig. :  Discussion,  examination,  debate. 
6-v8n-tra  -tion,   «.    [Fr.  fventration,  tventrer, 

from  Lat.  e  =  out,  and  venter  (genit.  ventris)  =  the 

^Surgery 

1.  A  tumor  produced  by  the  relaxation  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  and  ultimately  affecting  a  great  part 
of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

2.  A  large  wound  in  the  abdomen,  through  which 
the  intestines  protrude. 

S-ven'-tU-al,  a.  [Latin  eventu(s')  =  an  event ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -a!.] 

1.  Happening  in  consequence  of  any  thing  or  act ; 
Consequential,  resultant. 

2.  Final,  conclusive,  terminating,  ultimate. 

8.  Happening  or  dependent  upon  events;  con- 
tingent. 

e-ven-tu-al  -I-tf,  «.    [Eng.  eventual;  -ity.] 

Phrenol. :  A  protuberance  on  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  which,  were  it  lower  on  the  face,  would 
be  between  the  eyes.  It  is  below  "  comparison 
and  above  "individuality."  Those  who  have  it 
large  are  said  to  be  fond  of  history,  to  tend  to  make 
record  of  events,  to  love  incidents  and  anecdotes. 
Individuality  taking  cognizance  of  objects  whose 
names  are  nouns,  eventuality  does  so  of  occurrences 
appropriately  described  by  verbs. 

8-vSn'-tU-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  eventual;  -ly.]  In 
the  event;  in  the  course  of  events;  in  the  conse- 
quence or  result. 

"  By  this  fortunate  principle  we  are  eventually  roused 
from  that  lethargic  state."— Cogan:  Ethical  Treatises:  The 
Passions,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

8-ven  -tu-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  eventu(s)  =  &n  event; 
Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 

1.  To  issue  or  fall  out  as  an  event  or  consequence ; 
to  result. 

2.  To  come  to  an  issue  or  end ;  to  terminate,  to 
result. 

*6  v8n-tu-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  eventu(ate) ;  -ation.] 
A  falling  out  or  resulting ;  a  happening,  a  coming 
to  pass. 

8v-Sr,  *sef-re,  *sev-ere,  *eav-er,  *ev-ere,  adv. 
[A.  S.  cefre,  related  to  A.  S.  d«ia=Goth.  atui=ever; 
Lat.  cevum;  Gr.  oion=an  age.] 

1.  At  all  times ;  always. 

•'  Heo  is  euer  on  and  schal  beon." — Ancren  Riiale,  p.  6. 

2.  At  all  times ;  continually. 

"  fl]  ever  followed  min  appetit." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,208. 

3.  At  any  time ;  at  any  period ;  on  any  occasion. 
"  No  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh." — Eph,  v.  29. 

4.  In  any  degree ;  to  any  extent. 

5.  A  word  of  enforcement  oremphasis ;  as,  as  soon 
as  ever  he  had  done  so— i.  e.,  immediately  after  he 
had  done  so. 

"That  purse  in  y*ur  hand  has  a  twin  brother,  as  like 
him  aa  ever  he  can  look."—  Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  fi.  2. 
If  (1)  Ever  so:  To  whatever  extent  or  degree. 
(2)  For  ever: 
(a)  Eternally ;  to  perpetuity. 

"This  is  my  name /or  euer."—  Exodus  iii.  15 
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(b)  For  an  indefinite  period  ;  during  life. 

(c)  It  is  frequently  reduplicated  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis 

'•The  meeting  points  the  fatal  lock  dissever 
From  the  fair  head,  for  ever  and  for  ever.11 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Luck,  Hi.  153,  164. 

(3)  For  ever   and  a   day:  For   ever,    eternally. 
i4i  Erer  among:  Ever  and  anon,  now  and  then. 

"  And  I've r  among, 
A  mayden  song 

Lullay,  by  by,  Inllay." 

Carol  of  15th  century. 

(5)  Ever  and  anon :  Now  and  then,  at  one  time 
and  another. 

"  And  frer  and  anon,  with  roBy  red, 
The  bashful  blood  her  snowy  cheeks  did  dye." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  U.  41. 

IT  (1)  Ever  is  largely  used  in  composition  with 
the  sense  of  always,  continually:  as,  ever-active, 
ever-burning,  ever-memorable,  ever-new,  ever-open, 
ever-waking,  ever-wasting,  &c, 

(2)  It  is  also  added  to  pronouns  and  adverbs,  to 
give  an  indefinite  force;  as,  whoever,  whatever, 
whomsoever,  wherever,  whithersoever,  <fec. 

*ev  -Sr,  *eav'-er,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ivraie=i\)e  darnel, 
from  ivre  =  intoxicated,  so  called  from  the  intoxi- 
cating qualities  of  the  darnel  (q.v.).] 

A.  Assubst.:  (SeeEtym.) 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound.) 
ever-grass,  .-•. 

Bot. :  Loliumperenne. 

8v-er-bub  -bllng,  a.  [Eng.  ever,  and  bubbling.'] 
Bubbling  up  with  perpetual  murmur. 

*8v  er-diir  -Ing,  a.  [Eng.  ever,  and  during.'] 
Lasting  or  enduring  for  ever;  eternal,  unchanging. 

*ev-er-eft,  adv.  [Eng.  ever;  -eft.]  Afterward, 
after. 

*ev  -er-ferne,  s.    [Eng.  ever  (?),  and  fern.'] 

Bot.:  A  fern,  Polypodium  vulgare.  (Gerard; 
Britten  eft  Holland.) 

*6v'-Sr-fired,  a.  [Eng.  ever,  and  fired.]  Continu- 
ally burning. 

Sv'-Sr-glade,  s.  [Eng.  ever,  and  glade.]  A  low, 
marshy  tract  of  country,  inundated  with  water  and 
interspersed  with  patches  or  portions  covered  with 
high  grass. 

1  The  Everglades:  The  name  given  to  a  large 
tract  of  swampy  lands  in  the  southern  part  of 
Florida,  in  Dade  and  Monroe  counties,  rendered 
historical  by  the  Seminole  Indian  war,  in  which  the 
chief  Osceola  bore  so  prominent  a  part  against  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson. 

ev  -Sr-gre§n,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  ever,  and  green.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:    Always    green;    always     retaining   its 
verdure. 

"  The  juice,  when  in  greater  plenty  than  can  be  exhaled 
by  the  sun,  renders  the  plant  evergreen." — Arbuthnot:  On 
Aliments. 

2.  Fig. :  Always  young  or  fresh. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Bot.  &Hort.:  A  plant  "  always  green,"  that  is, 
having  leaves  upon  it  all  the  year  round.  In  the 
generality  of  cases  the  leaves  last  for  more  than 
one,  but  less  than  two  years,  falling  in  spring  and 
autumn,  after  their  successors  have  reached  a  state 
of  high  development.  Examples,  the  Holly  and  the 
Laurel.  In  some  instances,  one  set  of  leaves  lasts 
for  several  years.  Examples,  some  Coniferee. 

evergreen-beech,  «. 

Bot. :  Fagus  betuloides. 

evergreen-diver,  s.    [OLIVER.] 

evergreen-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  ilex. 

evergreen-thorn,  «. 

Bot. :  Cratcegus  pyracantha, 

*ev-er-ich,  *aev-eaelc,  «ev-er-ilc,  *ev-er-ilk, 
*ev-er-ych,  *ev-er-yche,  a.     [\.S.< 
ever,  and  celc,  &c.=each.J    Every,  each. 

ev  er-last  -Ing,  »ev-er-last-yng.  'ev-er-last- 
ynge,  a.,  s.  &  adv.  [Eng.  ever,  and  lasting.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lasting  or  enduring  without  end;  perpetual, 
eternal. 

"The  joye  of  God,  hesayth,  is  perdnrable,  that  is  to 
say,  everlasting." — Chaucer:  Taleof  Melibceus. 

2.  Perpetual ;  continuing  for  an  indefinite  time. 
"As  their  possession  of  the  land  is  everlasting,  so  is  the 

covenant,  and  they  expired  toge'her."— Bishop    Taylor: 
BuU  of  Conscience,  bk.  li.,  ch.  ii  ,  rule  1. 

3.  Endless,  continual,  without  intermission;  as, 
everlasting  disputes,  everlasting  arguments.    (Col- 
loq.) 


everninic-acid 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Not  changing  colorwhen  dried.  [EVERLASTING 
FioWBBB.] 

2.  Perennial.    [EVERLASTING  PEA.] 
B.  Assubstunliri-  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Eternity. 

"From  everlasting    to  everlasting  thou    art    God."— 
Psalm  xc.  11. 

2.  ( With  the  def.  article) :  The  Deity,  the  Eternal 
Being. 

"O,  that  this  too  toosolid  flesh  would  melt,    .    . 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  \.  2. 

II.  Technically: 


color  wnen  dried,     rney  are  orougiii  i 
tion  at  Christmas,  Easter,  &c.    They  mostly  belong 
to  the  genera  Helichrysum,  Helipterum,  Antenua- 
ria,  Gnaphalium,  &c.    (Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April 
15. 1876.) 
2.  Fabrics :  A  woolen  material  for  shoes,  &C. 

*C.  As  adv. :  Everlastingly. 

IT  (1)  Mountain  everlasting: 

Bot. :  The  Mountain  Cudweed,  or  Cat's  ear,  Gna- 
phalium dioicum. 

(2)  Moor  everlasting : 

Bot.:  Antennaria  dioica. 

Life  everlasting  : 

Bot.:  Gnaphalium polycenhalum,  growing  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  called  by  children  ralilut 
tobacco.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  diaphoretic 
and  expectorant. 

everlasting-flowers,  s.  pi.  [EVERLASTING,  B. 
Il.l.J 

everlasting-pea,  s. 

Bot. :  Lathurus  latifolius,  so  called  because  it  is 
perennial.  [EVERLASTING,  A.  II.  2.] 

8v-er-last  -Ing-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  everlasting;  -ly.] 

1.  For  ever,  eternally,  in  perpetuity,  perpetually. 

"  And  sound  Thy  praises  everlastingly." 

Wordsworth:  T-   t''?  Supreme  Being. 

2.  Continually,    unceasingly,   without  intermis- 
sion.   (Colloq.) 

6v-er-last  -Ing-ness,  *ev-er-last-yng-nesse, 
a.  [Eng.  everlasting;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  everlasting ;  eternity. 

8v  -?r-llv-lng,  a.     [Eng.  ever,  and  living.'] 

1.  Living  without   end;  eternal;  immortal;  hav- 
ing eternal  existence. 

"  In  that  he  is  man,  he  received  light  from  the  Father, 
as  from  the  fountain  of  that  everlasting  Deity."— Hooker.- 
Secies.  Polity. 

2.  Unceasing,  continual,  unintermitted. 

"  That  most  glorious  house,  that  glistereth  bright 
With  burning  stars  and  everliving  tires." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  60. 

8v-8r-more,    *ev-er-mo,  *ev-er-mare,     adv. 

[Eng.  euer.  and  more.] 

1.  For  ever ;  always,  eternally,  perpetually. 
"Betere  is  tholien  whyle  sore,  then  mournen  ever. 

tnore."  Lyric  Poems,  p.  29. 

2.  Continually,  ever,  at  all  times. 

"  And  be  for  evermore  beguiled." 

Wordsworth:  Affliction  of  Margaret. 

g-V§r'-nI-a,  s.  [Gr.  e«ernes=sprouting,  flour- 
ishing: e«=well,  and  ernos=a  young  sprout,  shoot, 
or  scion.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lichens,  order  Parmeliacese 
(q.  v.).  Evernia  prunastri  is  common  on  trees,  but 
does  not  of  ten  produce  fruit.  It  is  said  to  be  an 
astringent  and  a  febrifuge.  It  can  also  be  used  for 
dyeing.  Formerly  it  was  ground  down  with  starch 
to  make  hair-powder,  and  it  has  been  used  as  a  sub- 
It,  stitute  for  gum  in  calico-printing.  E.  vulpina, .the 
=  Ulfmossa  (Wolf's  Cap)  of  the  Swedes,  is  said  by 
the  common  people  to  be  poisonous  to  wolves,  but 
the  allegation  is  doubtful. 

e-vSr-nlc,  o.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Evern(ia);  -ic.]  Be- 
longing to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  genus 
Evernia  (q.  v.). 

evernic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Ci7H16O7.  An  acid  contained  in  Evernia 
prunastri. 

6-vgr-ni  -nlc.  a.  [Mod.  Latin  evern(ia) ;  -in 
(Chem.),  and  suff. -ic.]  For  def.  see  thecompound. 

everninic-acid. 

Chem.:  C8Hii,O4.  Obtained  by  boiling  Evornic 
acid  with  baryta.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  m 
needles,  which  melt  at  157%  and  is  colored  violet  by 
ferric  chloride. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     Amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel     her     there;     pine     pit     sire s    sir      marine;    g6     p6t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  -  6.     ey  -  a. 


everriculum 
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evil 


e-ver-rlc  -u-liim,  ».  [Lat.  =  a  drag-net;  et>erro= 
to  sweep  out.] 

Surg  :  An  instrument  somewhat  resembling  n 
spoon,  designed  to  clear  the  bladder  from  fragments 
of  calculi,  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

*e-vgr'se,  v.  t.  [Lat.  eversus,  pa.  par.  of  everto= 
to  overthrow:  e=out,  and  verto=to  turn.]  To 
•overthrow,  to  overturn,  to  upset. 

e-v§r  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  eversio,  from  eversus,  pa. 
par.  of  evcrto.]  The  act  of  overthrowing,  overturn- 
ing, or  upsetting. 

"Supposing  overturnings  of  their  old  error  to  be  the 
aversion  of  their  well-established  governments."  —  J3p. 
Taylor:  Cases  of  Conscience. 

T  Erersion  of  the  eyelids:  [EcTBOPTOM.] 

S-ver'-sIve,  a.  [Lat.  evers(us),  pa.  par.  of 
•everto;  Eng.  adj.  surf.  -(«.]  Tending  or  designed 
to  overthrow  ;  subversive. 

e-vert  ,  v.  t.    [Lat.  everto=to  overthrow.] 

1.  To  overthrow,  to  upset. 

"A  process  is  valid,  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judge  is 
not  yet  everted  and  overthrown."—  Ayliffes  Parergon. 

2.  To  turn  inside  out  ;  to  turn  outward. 
Sv-e-rf,   *sev-er-8Blc,   *sev-er-elclie,  *ev-er- 

«ch,  "ev-er-eich,  *ev-reche,  *ev-er-ilc,  *ev-er- 
llk,  *ev-ir-icli,  *ev-ir-yclie,  *ev-yr-icne,  *ev-ir- 
illc,  *ev-er-ych,  *ev-er-uche,  *ev-er-ulk,  a. 
[Lit.=every  each  ;  A.  S.  d*/re=ever,  and  G3/c=each.J 
1.  Each  of  a  number  or  collection  ;  all  of  the  parts 
wliich  constitute  a  whole  considered  singly. 

"He  wolde  thresh,  and  therto  dike  and  delve, 
For  Cristes  sake  for  every  poure  wight." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.  (Prol.),  515. 

*2.  Formerly  it  was  sometimes  used  absolutely. 
"  The  virtue  and  force  of  every  of  these  three  is  shrewdly 
allayed."  —  Hammond:  Fundamentals. 

3.  Each. 

"  The  king  made  this  ordinance,  that  every  twelve  years 
there  should  be  set  forth  two  ships  "  —  Bacon. 

If  Every  now  and  then:  At  short  intervals  ;  with 
short  intermissions. 

ev  -e-rjf-bod-?,  s.  [Eng.  every,  and  body.'] 
Every  person,  every  one. 

ev  -e-rjf-day,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  every,  and  day.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  To  be  met  with,  used,  or  found  at  any 
time  ;  common,  ordinary,  usual. 

"  This  was  no  everyday  writer."  —  Pope,  in  Johnson's  Life 
ofAkenside. 

B.  As  adv.  :  On  each  or  every  day  ;  always,  con- 
tinually. 

Sv  -e-r?-tb.Iftg,  «.    [Eng.  every,  and  thing.] 

1.  One  and  all  of  the  things  making  up  a  whole. 

2.  Of  the  highest  importance. 

"For,  in  the  estimation  of  the  greater  part  of  that 
brilliant  crowd,  nations  were  nothing  and  princes  every' 
thing."  —  Macaillay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XIV. 

gv  -e-ry^where,  *  ev-er-i-hwar,  *  eav-er-i- 
liwer,  adv.  [Eng.  ever  (A.  S.  <zfre)  ;  Mid.  Eng. 
ihwar  (A.  S.  gefttccer)=overywhere.]  In  every  place, 
in  all  places. 

*eve?  ,  s.    [EAVES.] 

*eve?  -dr5p,  v.  i.  &  t.  [English  eve«=eaves,  and 
drop.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  listen  to  or  try  to  catch  the  con- 
versation of  others. 

B.  Trans.:  To  try  to  catch  the  conversation  or 
words  of. 

'"Tis  not  to  listen  at  the  doors  of  parliament,  or  to 
evesdrop  the  council-chamber."  —  Abp.  Bancroft-  Serin., 
f.  155. 

*eve§  -drop-pSr,  «.  [Eng.  evesdrop;  -er.]  One 
who  tries  to  catch  the  conversation  or  words  of 
others,  a  listener. 

*S-ves'-tI-gate,  v.  t.  [Latin  evestigo,  from  <•  = 
out,  ve»tigo=to  trace;  vestigium=a  footstep.]  To 
investigate,  to  search  out. 

*Sv-et,  s.    [EFT,  ».] 

«e-vi  -brate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  evibratus,  pa.  par.  of 
<evibro~  to  set  in  motion.]  To  vibrate,  to  shake. 
(VIBRATE.] 

e-vlct',  v.  t.  [Lat.  evictus,  pa.  par.  of  evmco=to 
conquer,  to  overcome,  to  demonstrate  :  e=out,  fully, 
and  iiinco=to  conquer.] 

*1.  To  prove,  to  evince,  to  demonstrate. 

"This  nervous  fluid  has  never  been  discovered  in  live 
animals  by  the  senses,  however  assisted;  nor  its  necessity 
evicted  by  any  cogent  experiment."  —  Cheyne. 

*2.  To  take  away  or  recover  by  process  of  law. 
"His  lands  were  evicted  from  him."  —  King  James. 

3.  To  dispossess  of  by  legal  process  ;  to  expel  or 
eject  from  lands  or  tenements  by  law. 

"The  law  of  England  would  speedily  evict  them  out  of 
their  possession,  and  therefore  they  held  it  the  best 
policy  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  English  law."—  Daries:  On 
Ireland. 


e-vlc  -tion,  s.  [Latin  evict  io;  Fr.  Eviction,  from 
Lat.  evictuB,  pa.  par.  of  evinco.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Proof,  evidence,  demonstration, 
conclusive  testimony. 


"A  plurality  of  voices  carries  the  question  in  all  our 
debutes,  but  rather  as  an  expedient  for  peace  than,  an 
<'n\-ti'>n  of  the  right."— L? Estrange. 


II.  Law:  The  act  of  dispossessing  by  the  course 
of  the  law;  an  expelling  from  lands  or  tenements 
by  legal  proceedings ;  an  ejectment. 

ev-1-denc.e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  evidenti(t,  from 
evidens  —  visible,  evident;  Sp.  &  Port,  evidencia; 
Ital.  evidenza.]  [EVIDENT.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Proof,  especially  that  given  in  a  court  of  law. 

2.  The  person  giving  testimony,  on  oatii  or  by 
solemn  affirmation,  in  a  court  of  law. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic,  <£c,:  That  which  niakos  truth  evident, 
or  renders  it  evident  to  the  mind  that  it  is  truth.  It 
is  generally  limited  to  the  proof  of  propositions  as 
distinguished  from  axioms  or  intuitions.  Evidence 
is  of  two  kinds,  demonstrative  and  probable. 
Demonstrative  evidence  is  of  such  a  character  that 
no  person  of  competent  intellect  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  conclusion  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  prem- 
ises. Mathematics  rests  on  demonstrative  evidence. 
All  the  propositions  of  Euclid  are  simply  deduc- 
tions from  the  definitions,  axioms  being  assumed 
and  postulates  granted.  But  in  every  matter  involv- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  concrete  fact  bearing  on 
human  conduct,  demonstrative  evidence  is  not  ob- 
tainable, and  the  mind  must  content  itself  with 
probable  evidence.  Even  in  mathematics  the 
premises  are  not  concrete  facts,  but  abstract 
hypotheses.  Probable  evidence  is  as  if  one  held  a 
delicate  balance  in  the  hand,  casting  into  one  scale 


Sv  -I-den$e,  v.  t.    [EVIDENCE,  *.] 

1.  To  make  evident,  to  show,  to  disclose,  to  dis- 
cover. 

"Although  the  same  truths  be  elicited  and  explicated 
by  the  contemplation  of  animals,  yet  they  lire  more 
clearly  >-rf<ii'iici'il  ia  the  contemplation  of  man."  —  Hale: 
Oriyin  of  Mankind. 

2.  To  prove,  to  demonstrate,  to  evince,  to  make 
plain  or  clear. 

"  To  evidence  this  let  us  consider  the  judge  in  the  three 
great  qualifications  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  power."— 
i'lititrfll:  Serm.  viii. 

Sv  -I-den-<;Sr,  s.  [Eng.  evidenc(e)  ;  -er.]  A  wit- 
ness ;  one  who  gives  evidence. 

"To  restore  him  to  the  state  of  an  evideneer,"  —  North; 
Examen,  p.  269. 

eV-I-dent,  *ev-y-dent,  a.  &  s,  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
evidens,  pr.  par.  of  evideo=to  see  clearly:  e=out, 
fully,  and  video=to  see;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital.  evi- 
dente.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Open  or  plain  to  the  sight;  visible. 

2.  Open,  plain,  or  clear  to  the  mental  eye,  mani- 
fest, obvious. 

"It  is  evident,  in  the  general  frame  of  nature,  that 
things  most  manifest  unto  sense  have  proved  obscure 
unto  the  understanding."  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 

*3.  Conclusive. 

"  Render  to  me  some  corporal  sign  about  her 
More  evident  than  this." 


B.  As  substantwe : 


Shakesp.:  Cymbeline.  ii.  4. 


Scots  Law:  That  which  proves   or  corroborates 
anything  j  specifically,  a  writ  or  title-deed  by  which 
.    In 


property  is  proved.    In  this  sense  generally  used  in 

the  plural  (evidents). 

every  atom  of  evidence  mak'ing  for~a i  proposition.        eV-I-dSn'-tlal  (tial  as  shal),  a.    [Eng.  evident} 
and  into  the  other  all  that  could  be  adduced  against    ^aJ.]    Affording  evidence  or  proof;  proving  clearly 

or  conclusively. 
"If  it  might  be  allowed  me,  I  would  fain  distinguish 

all  miracles  into  providential  and  evidential  ones.    Those 

should  be  evidential  ones,   which  God  enables  men  to 

work  in  order  to  gain  belief." — Fleetwood:  Essay  on  Mira* 

cles,  p.  229. 

ev-l-den -tial-lj?  (tial  as  shal),  adv.    [English 
evidential;  -ly.\    In  an  evidential  manner. 
eV-I-dent-l£,  adv.    [Eng.  evident ;  -ly.~\ 


it.  According  as  the  one  or  the  other  scale  pre- 
ponderates the  proposition  is  accepted  or  rejected. 
Probable  evidence  may  be  of  all  conceivable  degrees, 
from  the  faintest  presumption  to  almost  perfect 
certainty.  For  a  treatment  of  the  subject,  see  the 
Introduction  to  Butler's  Analogy  and  J.  S.  Mill's 
Logic. 

2.  Law:  Proof,  either  written  or  unwritten,  of 
allegations  in  issue  between  parties.  The  following 
are  the  leading  rules  of  procedure:    (1)  The  solo 
object  and  end  of  evidence  being  to  ascertain  the 
several  disputed  points  or  facts  in  issue.no  irrele- 
vant evidence  should  be  admitted-    (2)  The  point 
in  issue  is  to  bo  proved  by  the  party  who  asserts  the 
affirmative.    (3)  Hearsay  evidence  is  not  admitted. 
Legal  evidence  is  sometimes  divided  into  direct 
and  circumstantial.    In  courts  of  law  parole  evi- 
dence, that  is,  evidence  by  word  of  mouth,  is  that 
which  is  adopted,  while  in  investigations  in  equity 
written  evidence  by  affidavit  is  required.    Another 
division  of  evidence  is  into  primary  and  secondary. 
The  production  of  a  letter  is  primary  evidence ;  the 
effort  to  prove  what  t  he  contents  of  a  lost  document 
were  is  secondary  evidence.    (Wharton.) 

3.  Apologetics;  The  evidences  for  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  Scripture  are  external,  internal, 
and  collateral.    The  external  evidences  are  those 
which  tend  to  prove,  on  the  testimony  of  other 
writers,  that  the  books  were  written  by  the  persons 
to  whom  they  are  attributed.    The  internal  evi- 
dence is  the-evidence  afforded  by  reading  the  books 
themselves,  and  noting  to  what  extent  their  style, 
subject-matter,  and  moral  and  spiritual  tone  afford 
evidence  in  their  own  1  ivor.    The  collateral  evi- 
dences are  those  brought  from  various  sources  to 
supplement  the  other  two. 

Tj  Orabb  thus  discriminates  between  evidence, 
proof,  and  testimony:  "The  evidence  is  whatever 
makes  evident;  the  testimony  is  that  which  is 
derived  from  an  individual— namely,  testis,  the  wit- 
ness. Where  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  concurs 
with  the  testimony  of  others  wo  can  have  no  gronnds 
for  withholding  our  assent  to  the  truth  of  an  asser- 
tion ;  but  when  these  are  at  variance,  it  may  be 
prudent  to  pause.  The  evidence  may  comprehend 
the  testimony  of  many ;  -the  testimony  is  confined  to 
the  evidence  of  one.  .  .  .  The  evidence  serves  to 
inform  and  illustrate ;  the  testimony  serves  to  con- 
firm and  corroborate:  we  may  give  evidence  exclu- 
sively with  regard  to  things ;  but  we  bear  testimony 
with  regard  to  persons.  .  .  .  The  evidence  and 
proof  are  both  signs  of  something  existing :  the  evi- 
dence is  an  evident  sign;  the  proo/is  positive:  the 
evidence  appeals  to  the  understanding;  the  proof 
to  the  senses:  the  evidence  produces  conviction  or 
a  moral  certainty;  the  proof  produces  satisfaction 
or  a  physical  certainty.  .  .  .  The  evidence  is 
applied  to  that  which  is  moral  or  intellectual ;  the 
proof  is  employed  mostly  for  facts  or  physical 
objects.  .  .  .  The  evidence  is  applied  to  that 
which  is  moral  or  intellectual ;  the  proof  is  employed 
mostly  for  facts  or  physical  objects.  .  .  .  The 
evidence  may  be  internal,  or  lie  in  the  thing  itself; 
the  proof  is  always  external."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 


1.  In  a  plain,  evident,  or  visible  manner;  visibly, 

2.  Clearly,  manifestly,  obviously,  undeniably. 
"There  was  at  first  much  murmuring;  but  his  resolu- 

tion was  so  evidently  just  that  all  governments  but  one 
speedily  acquiesced."—  Macau  lay:  •  Hist.  Eng,t  ch.  ix. 

Sv  -I-dent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  evident;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  evident;  clearness,  obvi» 
ousness. 

eV-I-dent§,  s.  pi.    [EVIDENT,  B.] 

eV-I-dl-ble,  a.  [Eng.euuZ(ence);  -ible,'}  Capable 
of  bearing  evidence. 

*fi-vl£-ll-a'-tion,  s.  [Latin  evigilatio,  from 
eviqilatum.)  sup.  of  evigilo=to  watch:  e=out,  fully, 
and  vigilo—in  watch;  vi'gi'^watchful,  wakeful.] 
A  waking,  a  watching. 

e"-vll,  *e-vel,  *e-velle,;*e-vyll,  *e-vill,  *i-fel, 

*i-vel,  *y-V6l,  a.,  adv.  &  s.    [A.  S.  yfel  ;  cogn.  with 
But.  euvel;  O.  H.  Ger.  ufil;  M.  H.  Ger.  ubel;  Ger. 


A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Of  persons  or  animals  : 

1.  Having  bad  qualities  of  any  kind;  not  good; 
wicked. 

2.  Mischievous,  cruel,  ravenous. 

"  An  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him."—  Gen.  xxxvii.  33. 

3.  Morally  bad,  depraved. 

"An  evyll  man  oute  of  hys  cvell  treasure  bryngeth  forth 
evell  thynges."—  Matt.  i.  11.     (Bible,  1551.) 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Wicked,  bad,  corrupt. 

"  Is  thine  eye  evil  because  I  am  good?  "—Matt.  xx.  15. 

2.  Shameful,  disgraceful. 

"  He  hath  brought  up  an  evil  name  upon  a  virgin."— 
Deut.  xxii.  14. 

3.  Unhappy,  miserable,  sad,  unfortunate,  unpro- 
pitious,  unlucky. 

"  The  people  heard  evil  tidings."  —  Exod.  xxxiii.  4. 

4.  Bad,  wrong  ;  producing  unfortunate  results. 
"Thrnghe  evelle  counsoille  was  slayne  fulle  snelle." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  693. 

5.  Miserable,  unfortunate. 

"  Few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  my  life  been."  —  Genetit 
xlvii.  9. 

*B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Not  well;  ill,  badly. 

"  How  evil  it  beseems  thee  !" 

Shnkesp.:  Henry  VI.  ,  Ft.  III.,  iv.  7. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenopiion,     e$ist.    ph  =  f , 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -s.ion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious    -   shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


evil-eyed 


2.  In  a  wicked,  corrupt,  or  depraved  manner. 

3.  Unfortunately,  unluckily,  miserably. 

"It  went  rril  with  his  house."— 1  Chron.  vii.  28. 

4.  Unkindly,  cruelly. 

"  The  Egyptians  evil  entreated  us  and  afflicted  us." — 
Deut.  xxvi.  6. 

5.  With  reproach,  slander,  or  contumely. 

"  Why  am  I  eril  spoken  of  ?  "—1  Cor.  I.  80. 
If  See  also  the  compounds. 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Anything  which  injures,  displeases,  or  causes 
pain  or  suffering. 

"  We  must  do  good  against  evil." 

Shakesp.:  Airs  H'ell,  ii.  5. 

2.  Misfortune,  calamity,  ill. 

"  That  I  may  bear  my  evils  alone." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Xioht,  ii.  1. 

3.  Depravity  or  corruption  of  heart ;  malignity ;  a 
wicked,  depraved,  or  corrupt  disposition. 

"The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil."—  Eccles. 
U.S. 

4.  The  negation  or  contrary  of  good. 

"  Farewell,  remorse  f  all  good  to  me  is  lost, 
Evil,  be  thou  my  good."        Milton:  P.  L..  iv.  110. 

5.  A  malady  or  disease ;  as,  the  king's  evil. 

"What's  the  disease  he  means  ? 
'Tis  called  the  erll."        Shakesp.:  Xacbeth,  iv.  8. 

*6.  A  bad  quality,  an  imperfection,  a  defect. 

••  The  principal  rril*  that  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
women." — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  evil, 
harm,  and  misfortune :  "  Evil  in  its  limited  appli' 


a  minor  evil ;  it  depends  upon  the  opinion  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual ;  what  is  a  misfortune 
in  one  respect  may  be  the  contrary  in  another.  In 
one  respect,  therefore,  the  misfortune  is  but  a  par- 
tial evil :  of  evil  it  is  likewise  observable,  that  it 
has  no  respect  to  the  sufferer  as  a  moral  agent ;  but 
misfortune  is  used  in  regard  to  such  things  as  are 
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e-vll-wlsh  -Ing,  a.  [English  evil,  and  wishing.] 
Wishing  ill  or  harm  to ;  having  no  good  will ;  ill- 
disposed  ;  evil-minded. 

"They  heard  of  this  sudden  going  out.  in  a  country 
full  of  vrilu'iahinff  minds  towards  him." — Sidney. 

e-vll-w6r  -kir,  8.  [Eng.  evil,  and  worker.]  One 
who  works  ill  or  harm  to  others ;  an  evildoer. 

"Beware  of  dogs,  beware  of  evilworkers." — Philippians 
Hi.  2. 

8-vIn  $e,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  evinco=to  overcome :  e 
=out,  fully,  and  trinco=to  conquer;  Ital.  evincere.] 
[EVICT.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*l.  To  overcome,  to  conquer. 

"  Error  by  his  own  arms  is  best  evinced." 

Milton,  P.  K.,  iv.  236. 

2.  To  prove  beyond  a  doubt ;  to  demonstrate. 

"  Tradition  then  is  disallowed 
"When  not  evinced  by  Scripture  to  be  true." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  190. 

3.  To  manifest,  to  show,  to  exhibit. 

"  When  men  evince  a  disposition  to  defer  to  the  opin. 
ionsof  guides  selected  with  care  and  discretion." — Sir  O. 
C.  Lewis:  Authority  in  Matterof  History. 

*B.  Intrant.:  To  prove ;  to  furnish  proof. 

"The  accuser  complains,  the  witness  evinceth,  the 
judge  sentences." — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience. 

1f  For  the  difference  between  to  evince  and  to 
prove,  see  PROVE. 

8-vIn  ce  ment,  8.  [Eng.  evince;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  evincing,  demonstrating,  or  proving. 

"The  evincement  thereof  may  give  rise  to  many  trials." 
—Boyle:  Works,  ii.  499. 

6-vIn -cl-ble,  a.  [Eng.  emnc(e);  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  proved  or  demonstrated ;  demonstra- 
ble ;  capable  of  proof. 

"  Implanted  instincts  in  brutes  are  in  themselves 
highly  reasonable  and  useful  to  their  ends,  and  evincible 
by  true  re«son  te  be  such." — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind, 
p.  62. 

e-vln'-cl-bly1,  adv.    [Eng.  evincib(le);  -ly.]    In 
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Sv-4-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  evocatio,  from  evocatue, 
pa.  par.  of  eroco;  Fr.  evocation.] 

1.  The  act  of  calling  out  nr  forth,  as  from  conceal- 
ment. 

"  Would  truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content  with  Plato, 
that  knowledge  were  but  remembrance,  that  intellectual 
acquisition  were  but  reminiscentitil  0MMfloHi''**A<WM 
I'ul'jaf  Errors  ^Pref.  J. 

2.  A  calling  or  summoning  from  one  tribunal  to 
another. 

*6v  -&-ca-t5r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  erorutits,  pa.  par.  of 
evoco.]  One  who  evokes  or  calls  fort  h. 

e-VO  ke,  v.  t.  [Lat.  evoco:  e=out,  and  roco  =  to 
call;  rox=a  voice;  Fr.  evoquer;  Sp.  evocar;  Ital. 
ei'ocare.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  call  out,  to  summon  forth. 

•2.  Lam :  To  remove  from  one  tribunal  to  another. 

•gv-6-lat  -Ic,  *6v-&-lat  -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  < •<•»/»- 
rum,  sup.  of  «t'oJo=to  flyaway:  e=out,  and  voto= 
to  fly.]  Apt  to  fly  away. 

*8v-6-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  evolatum,  sup.  of  rvolo= 
to  fly  away.  ]  The  act  of  flying  away. 

"  Upon  the  wings  of  this  faith  is  the  soul  ready  to  mount 
up  toward  that  heaven  which  is  open  to  receive  it,  and  in 
that  act  of  erolatlon  puts  itself  into  the  handset  those 
blessed  angels."— Bp.  Hall:  The  Christian,  g  13. 

e -vb-lute.s. 
[Lat.  evolutus. 


.  * 

and  volvo  =  to 
roll.] 

<*  e  °  m.  •  •'    * 

which  another 
CUrve,  called 
the  involute  or 
evolvent,  is 
described  by 
the  end  of  a 
thread  gradu- 


Evolute, 


ally  wound  upon  or  unwound  from  the  former.  The 
figures  on  the  perimeter  of  the  evolute-viz.,  the 
circle-correspond  to  those  marking  the  evolvent. 


the  individual.  Sickness  is  an  evil,  let  it  be  en- 
dured or  caused  by  whatever  circumstances  it  may ; 
it  is  a  misforttfne  for  an  individual  to  come  in  the 
way  of  having  this  evil  brought  on  himself:  his  own 
relative  condition  in  the  scale  of  being  is  here 
referred  to.  The  harm  and  mischief  are  species  of 
minor  evils;  the  former  of  which  is  much  less 
specific  than  the  latter,  both  in  the  nature  and  the 
cause  of  the  evil.  A  person  takes  harm  from  cir- 
cumstances that  are  not  known;  the  mischief  is 
done  to  him  from  some  positive  and  immediate  cir- 
cumstance. .  .  .  Evil  and  misfortune  respect 
persons  only  as  the  objects:  harm  and  mischief  are 
said  of  inanimate  things  as  the  object.  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Sunon.) 
(2)  For  the  difference  between  evi  I  and  bad,  see 

If  Obvious  compounds:  Evil-affected  ( Acts  xiv.  2) ; 
evil-bodiiui,  evil-favored  (Bacon),  with  its  deriva- 
tive evil-favoredness  (Deut.  xvii.  1);  evil-minded 
(Dryden);  evil-omened,  evil-starred  (Tennyson: 
Locksley  Hall,  157),  <fcc. 

evil-eyed,  a.     Malicious  ;  looking  with  an  evil 
eye,  or  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  hatred  or  bad  design. 
"  Ko  eye,  better  than  an  eril-eye, 
Dark  master." 

Charles  Dickens:  Christinas  Carol. 

*evil- Wilier,  s.  An  evil-disposed  or  malevolent 
person. 

•evil-willy,  *evil-willie,  a.  Ill-disposed,  malev- 
olent. 

e-vll-do  -8r,  s.    [Eng.  evil,  and  doer.]    One  who 
acts  wickedly  or  against  the  law ;  a  wrong-doer,  a 
'  malefactor. 

•g'-vll-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  evil, :  -ly.]  In  an  evil  man- 
ner ;  not  well. 

"  Wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestow'd." 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  iv.  3. 

*e -vll-nSss,  *e-vil-nesse,  s.  [Eng.e»n7;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  evil ;  badness,  wicked- 
ness, viciousness. 

"The  moral  goodness  and  congruity.  or  evilness,  unfit- 
ness,  and  unseasonableness  of  moral  or  natural  actions, 
falls  not  within  the  verge  of  a  brutal  faculty."— Bale; 
Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  ii. 

6-vIl-BpSak  -Iftg,  8.  [Eng.  evil,  and  speaking.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  speaking  ill  of  others ;  slan- 
der, calumny,  defamation. 

"Wherefore  laying  aside  all  malice  and  all  guile,  and 
hypocrisies  and  envies,  and  all  erilspeakina«."—l  Peter 
ii.  L 


iratus,i      . 

e=out,  away,  and  vir=&  man.]    To  emasculate;  to 
deprive  of  manhood. 

*e -vlr-ate,  a.  [Lat.  eviratus.]  Emasculated; 
castrated. 

*e-vlr-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  eviratio,  from  eviratus, 
pa.  par.  of  eviro.]  The  act  of  castrating  or  emascu- 
lating; castration. 

e-vlB'-9er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  evisceratus,  pa.  par. 
of  eviscero:  e=out,  away,  and  vi8cera=the  bowels.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  disembowel ;  to  take  or  draw  out  the 
entrails  of. 

"He  will  eviscerate  himself  like  a  spider." — Burton: 
Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  125. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  draw  out  of ;  to  clear,  to  free. 

"  The  philosophers  who  .  .  .  quietly  eviscerate  the 
problem  of  its  difficulty." — Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

e-vls-c§r-a -tion,  s.  [Lat.  evisceratus,  pa.  par. 
of  eviscero.]  The  act  or  process  of  eviscerating  or 
disemboweling. 

*ev -It-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  evitabilis,  from  evito=tct 
avoid :  e=out,  away,  and  vito  =  to  avoid.]  That 
may  or  can  be  avoided,  shunned,  or  escaped ; 
avoidable. 

*ev'-I-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  evitatus,  pa.  par.  of  evito 
=  to  avoid.]  To  avoid,  to  escape,  to  shun. 

*ev-I-ta'-tion,  8.  [Lat.  evitatio^  from  evito  —  to 
avoid.]  The  act  of  avoiding,  escaping,  or  shunning. 

*e-vl  te,  v.  t.  [Lat.  evito.]  To  avoid,  to  escape, 
to  shun. 

*e-vl  t8r  -nal,  *e-vi-ter-nall,  o.  [Lat.  mviter- 
71US,  from  cevum  =  age.]  [ETERNAL.]  Eternal;  of 
an  indefinitely  long  duration. 

*e-vl  ter  -nal-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  eviternal;  -ly.] 
Eternally. 

*e-vl-t§r -nl-tjF,  s.  [Low  Lat. ceviternitas, from 
Lat.  O2vilernus.]  Enduring  indefinitely  long ;  eter 
city. 

g-vlt  -tate,  a.  [Lat.  e,  and  vittatus.]  [VITTATE.] 

Bot. :  Without  vitt»  (q.  v.). 

ev  -6-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  evocatus.  pa.  par.  of  evoco 
=  to  call  out:  e  =  out,  and  voco  =  to  call.]  To  call 
outer  forth. 

"He  [Saul]  had  already  shown  sufficient  credulity,  in 
thinking  there  was  any  efficacy  in  magical  operations  to 
evocate  the  dead." — Stackhouse:  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  bk.  v. 
ch.  iii. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  unrolling  or  unfolding. 

"  The  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  little  saline  bod- 
ies was  preceded  by  almost  innumerable  f*QiHtJ0M.w— • 
Boyle. 

(2)  The  series  of  things  unrolled  or  unfolded. 

"  The  whole  evolution  of  ages,  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting."— More:  Divine  Dialogues. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  unraveling  or  development :  as,  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  plot. 

(2)  A  change,  an  alteration. 

"All  the  fashionable  evolutions  of  opinion." — Burke: 
To  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.dk  Geol.:  The  development  of  this  world 
and  of  the  solar  system,  if  not  of  all  stellar  systems, 
from  a  fine  mist  or  nebula.    Prof.  Huxley  says : 
"  Nor  is  the  value  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  to 
the  philosophic  thinker  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
it  applies  the  same  method  to  the  living  and  the 
non-living  world,  and  embraces  in  one  stupendous 
analogy  the  growth  of  a  solar  system  from  molecu- 
lar chaos,  the  shaping  of  the  earth  from  the  nebu- 
lous ctibhood  of  its  youth,  through  innumerable 
changes   and  immeasurable  ages  to  the   present 
form,  and  the  development  of  a  living  being  from 
the  shapeless  mass  of  protoplasm  we  term  a  germ.'* 
[2.]    (Prof.   Huxley:   Anniversary  Address,  Quar. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxv.  (1869),  p.  xlvii.) 

2.  Biology: 

(1)  The  same  as  EPIGENESIS  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The  development  hypothesis,  or  theory  (a.  v.). 
In  its  extreme  form  it  traces  both  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom  to  one  very  low  form  of  life,  con- 
sisting of  a  minute  cell,  and  supposes  this  cell  pro- 
duced by  or  from  inorganic  matter  by  some  occult 
process  formerly  technically  denominated  spontane- 
ous generation.    Of  thisadvancedschool,  Professor 
Haeckel  may  be  taken  as  the  representative.    With 
a  more  moderate  school  of  thought  the  great  name 
of  Darwin  is  associated.    He  never  withdrew,  even 
from  the  last  edition  of  his  Origin  of  Species,  the 
sentence    in   which    he  intimates   las  belief  that 
life  may  have  "  been  originally  breathed  by  the 
Creator  into  a  few  forms  or  into  one."    A  living 
being  of  very  simple  and  low  organization  once  ob- 
tained, all  animals  and   plants    were    evolved  or 
developed  from  it  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws. 
(For   the  process,  see  DARWINISM.)    Some   small 


—  — 

t     fire      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    wSt.     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot. 
or.  '  w8re,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     sftn;     mute,     cilb,    cttre,    unite,     ciir,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  6.      qu  =  fcw. 
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exact 


approach  to  the  physical  structure  of  man  is  sup-  Bat.:  A  genus  of  Oonvolvulaceie.     It  has  entire,  ewt,  s.    [EFT,  s.    NEWT.] 

posed  to  be  traceable  in  thehumble  and  nnarmored  nearly    sessile   leaves,    and  small  flowers.     About  gx_    nref.    [Latin,  Or.  ex,  e)i=Ont.]    A  common 

mi  illusks  called  Ascidians,  whence  man's  line  of  sixty   sjiecies    are    known,    chiefly     from    tropical  prefix  in  English  compounds.    It  represents  (1)  the 

ancestry  ran  through  the   lower  Vertebratop,  the  America.                                                                                                 -.,°.,--  __:_:__i  * ..*.,..*  „„:-  ,,..i,..i., 


Lat.  ex  with  the  original  force  of  uut,  as  in  exhale. 


Monotrematous  Mammals, other  orders  of  the  class, 


perfection  of  bodily  and  mental  organization  which 
the  human  race  may  ultimately  reach. 

"  Still  less  is  there  any  necessary  antagonism  between 
either  of  these  doctrines  and  that  of  Evolution,  which  em. 
braces  al  1  that  is  sound  in  both  Catastrophism  and  Uni- 
formitarianism." — Prof.  Huxley:  Anniversary  Address, 
Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Sue.,  XXV.,  p.  xlvii. 


exacerbatus,  pa.  par.  of  exacerbo ;  Fr.  exacerbation.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  The  act  of  exacerbating,  irritating,  or  exas- 


rocks,  while  as  more  and  more  recent  strata  are    Tale  of  a  Tub,  St.  elate,  emanate,  enode,  erode,  evade.     The  (ireok 

examined,  the  organisms  mot  with  are  those  highly       *e-v6-ml -tion,  s.     [Lat.  eromiru*.    pa.  par.  of    form  appears  in  eccentric,  ecclesiastic,  eclectic,  &c. 
specialized.  ^  f-volntlon  prescribes_np_ limits  to^tne    evomo.]    Tlie  act  of  vomiting  out  or  forth.  It  takes  the  form  es-  in  Old  Fr.  &  Span.,  cf.  escape, 

te-vS» -y'-mus  s.  [Lat.  evonumoi.]  [EcoxY-  escheat,  escort.  In  a  few  words  it  becomes  s,  as  in 
MTjs.]  scald,  scamper.  (Skeat.) 

e-vSs  -ml-a,,  «.  [Latinized  form  of  Gr.euosmo«=  *Sx-a$  -er-bate,  r.  f".  [Lat.  exacerbatus,  pa.  par. 
sweet-smelling,  fragrant ;  e«=well,  good,  and  osme  of  exacerbo— to  irritate:  e.r=out,  fully,  and  aeerbus 
=smell.l  =bitter.  harsh,  sour.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,  tribe  Cinchoneap,       1.  To  irritate,  to  exasperate ;  to  increase  the  evil 
.  TI.O  n«f«i<i  ,     family  Hamelidee.     It  has  red  flowers  and  sweet-    passions  or  malignity  of. 

and  maMugit  describe  an  evolveut  '    smelling  berries.    Emsrnia  corymbosa  is  poisonous.       2.  To  intensify  or  Increase  the  violence  of  a  dis- 

ci evolvent.  and  according  to  Sir  R.  Schomburgh,  Indians  have    ease. 

•  The  equable  ernlut  ion  of  the  periphery  of !a  circle,  or    been  injured  by  using  its  wood  for  spits  on  which  to        gv  ae  «r  ha -tinn    »      n  atin  exacerbatio    from 
any  other  curve,  is  such  a  gradual  approach  of  the  cir.    rOist  their  meat  >  ei.-Da    lion,  s.     L^atl  no,  ir 

cumferenceto  rectitude,  as  that  all  its  parts  do  meet  to- 
gether, and  equally  evolve  or  unbend;  so  that  the  same        e-VO    Va-e,  s.     [Foretym.  see  def.] 
line  becomes  successively  a  less  arch  of  a  reciprocally        3/us/c  :  An  artificial  word,  consistingof  the  vowels 

greater  circle,  till  at  length  they  turn  into  a  straight    in  HecuJorum  Amen,  at  the  end  of  the  Gloria  Patri.        "•  Tne  act  of  exacerl 
line."-Worri>.  It  was  designed  to  serve  as  a  mnemonic  word  to    peratmg;  exasperation. 

4.  Math. :  The  extraction  of  roots  from  any  given    enable    singers   to   render   the   several  Gregorian       "On  the  same  exacerbatii  . 

power ;  the  reverse  of  involution  (q.  v.).  chants  properly ;  each  letter  in  Evovae  standing  for    piece  of  eloquence."— Hammond:  Works,  iv.  641. 

5.  Mil. :  The  changes  of  position,  form  of  draw-    the  syllable  whence  it  was  extracted.    The  author       2.  Increased  severity  or  harshness, 
ing-up,  &c.,  by  which  the  disposition  of  troops  is    of  the  article  in  Smith's  Christian  Antiquities  says 

changed  according  to  the  necessities  of  defense  or    that  the  Evovae  must  be  regarded  as  containing  the 

attack.  germ  of  the  at  present  accepted  views  respecting 

«-v6-lU  -tion-al,  a.    [Eng.  evolution, :  -of.]    The    musical  accent.    A  modern  imitation  of  the  word 

same  as  EVOLUTION-  \KT  (q  v  )  was  Proposed  by  Mr.  Dyce,  but  never  came  into  use. 

It  remains  a  mere  curiosity,  inasmuch  as  more  obvi- 

e-vo-lu    tion-ar-y,  a.    [ling,  evolution;  -ary.}    ous  means  exist  of  expressing  accent. 
Biol.:  Produced  by  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to       *6-vul -gate,  v.  t.    [Lat,  evulgatus,  pa.  par.  of 
evolution.  evulgo=to  make  common  or  public:   e=out,  and  .  ....- 

" Constituting  a  break  in  the  evolutionary  chain."—    vulgo=to  publish  among  the  people;  vulgu8=the    par.  of  exacerbesco,  an  inceptive  form  of  exacerbo.] 
Atnenceum,  March  4, 1882.  common  people.]    To  publish,  to  make  known,  to    Increase  of  irritation  or  violence,  especially  the 

e-VO-lU  -tion-l§m,  s.      [Eng.    evolution;   -ism.]    divulge,  increase  of  a  disease  or  fever. 

The  theory  or  doctrine  of  evolution.  e-vul-ga -tion,  *.    [Latin  evulgatus,  pa.  par.  of       »ex-a$-er-va  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  ex=ont,  fully,  and 

evulgo.]    The  act  of  publishing,  making  known,  or    acervatio=a  heaping  up;  acervus=&  heap.  I     The 
divulging.  act  of  heaping  up. 

*e-vul 


"On  the  same  exacerbation  he  brake  out  into  that  stout 


f  n  disensp-  anaroxvsm- 
i™™  0r  remit  tent  and  co™Unu™i 
there  if  acmal  cessation  of  !  th  " 


"T1»>  P»«««  himself  may  strive,  by  little  and  little,  to 
overcome  the  symptoms,  m  the  exacerbation."—  Bacon: 

*    ;,H'!'''® 
*ex-ae.-er-bes  -901156,  s.   [Lat.  exacerbescens,  pr. 


"  The  extreme  evolutionism  which  .  .  .  traces  all 
existence  back  to  a  lifeless  atom  or  germ  " — Brit  Ouar 
Beviete,  October,  1881,  p.  607. 


ur^in  "'  *'    [Latin  eml°°l    To  Publish-  to       *Sx-5?  -In-ate,  v.  t.     [Lat.  e*=out,  away,  and 

IT  The  term  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Huxley  in    mako  Public.  arirmji-a  kernel   I    To  remove  the  kernel  from 

his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Geological  Society       "  Not  with  any  intention  to  erulge  it."~Fref.  to  Annot.  ««"""-«  Kernel.J    lo  remove  tne  kernel  trom. 
in  1869.    Along  with  it  he  introduced  also  the  terms    on  Brotcne'e  Keliaio  .Medici.  *6x-a9-I-na  -tion,  s.    [EXACINATE.]    The  act  of 

Catastrophism  and  Uniformitariauism,  the  three       e-vul  -slon,  «.    [Lat.  evulsio,  from  evulius,  pa.  removing  the  kernels  from. 
words   being  designed  to  discriminate  the  three    par.  of  evello=to  pluck  out:  f=out,  and  vello=to       gx-act',  a.    [Lat.  exactus,  pa.  par.  of  exigo=to 

'°  vol°lvv    ngi»  i^°Ught'    (Quar-  Jour-    Pluck']    The  act  °*  I)luckinK  out  or  off-  dri?e  out,  to  weigh  out,  to  measure  :  ex=out,  and 

.,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  xx  iix.)  "  The  instruments  of  <.,,,,te(on,  compression,  or  tncis-  ago=  to  drive;  Fr.  exact  :  Sp.  exacto;  Hal.  esatto.} 

ion.  -Browne,  cvr,,s  Garden,  ch.  ii.  j.  Precisely  agreeing  In  amount,  number,  or  de 

[A.  S.  Iw.eon-;  O.  H.Ger.toa.]    The  yew  gree;notdifi 

oer  or  sum. 


8-v6-lu -tion-Ist,  8.  [Eng.  evolution, :  •ist.']  One 
holding  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  uniformity  and  that  of  successive 
catastrophes. 

"Collated  with  the  results  of  other  evolutionists  else- 
where." — Athenteum,  March  4,  1882. 

e-vSl  ve,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  et'ohio=to  unroll  :e= 
out,  and  «olvo=to  roll,  to  fold.] 
A.  Transitive: 
*I.  Literally: 
1.  To  unfold,  to  unroll. 


*ew,  ( 
(q.  v.). 

"Fyne  ew,  popler,  and  lyndes  faire." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  1,U85. 

ew-den-drift,  s.    [EWINDEIFT.] 
ew-der,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  odor.] 

1.  A  disagreeable  smell. 

2.  The  steam  of  a  boiling  pot. 

ewe  (1)  (pron.  u),  s.    [A.  S.  emvu-  cogn.  with  Dut. 


ely  agreeing  in  amount,  number,  or  de- 
iifrering  in  the  least ;  as,  the  exact  num- 


2.  Precise ;  precisely  fitting,  proper,  or  suitable. 

"  He  must  seize  the  exact  moment  for  deserting  a  fall- 
ing cause." — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Strictly  correct,  or  according  to  rule ;  accurate, 
carefully  attentive. 

4.  Accurate,  careful,  strict,  precise,  punctilious, 
particular. 

"Many  gentlemen  turn  out  of  the  seats  of  their  ances- 


VW V     \.*J    Vi'lvu.    UJ,0.         LOhl   kj'  ^C"'U.     1    <  lu  !  1  .    W1LU  ^/UL.  .,  I  . !  r  1  \     ; " '  I  n    I  I  N  :  1 '  •  n    vurU   UUL  Ul    lilt'     HHULH    UL     Lllmr    HUCOtf- 

ooi;  Icel.  d,'  O.  H.  Ger.  awi,  owi:  M.  H.  Ger.  ouwe;     tors,  to  make  way   for  wuch  new  masters  as  have  been 


"They  expand  and  evolve  themselves  into  more  dis.    Goth.  *a.wi;  Lat.  Ovis;  Gr.  ois,   Sansc.  avi;  Lithu-    more  exact   in  their  accounts  than  themselves." — Spec* 
tlnction  and  evidence  of  themselves."— Hale:  Origin  of    anian  atn«;  Russ.  ovtsa.~]     A  female  sheep. 


Mankind,  p.  63. 
2.  To  throw  or  send  out ;  to  emit,  to  diffuse. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  follow  through  intricacies  and  disclose. 
"There  needs  but  to  evolve  the  Philosopher's  idea." — 

Hurd    Universal  Poetry. 

2.  To  develop  ;  to  bring  to  maturity. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  become  open,  disclosed,  or  dif- 
fnsed ;  to  spread. 

"Ambrosial  odor 
Does  round  the  air  evolving  scents  diffuse." 

Prior:  Solomon,  ill.  71L 

e-T8lved  ,  pa.  par.  &  a,    [  EVOLVE.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot.:  Unfolded. 

*e-vol  ve-ment,  s.  [Eng.  evolve;  -ment.] 
act  or  process  of  evolving;  the  state  of 
evolved;  evolution. 

e-vol-vent,  s.  [Lat.  evolvens,  pa.  par.  of  evolvo 


ewe-cheese, 

ewes. 


Cheese  made  from  the  milk  of 


ewe-gowan,  s. 

Botany:   The  Common  Daisy   (Bellis  perennis). 
(Scotch.) 
*ewe-neck, «.    A  hollow  neck. 


The 

being 


tutor. 

5.  Strictly  correct  or  accurate. 

"  What  if  you  and  I  enquire  how  money  matters  stand 
between  us?— With  all  my  heart,  I  love  exact  dealing,  and 
lot  Hocus  audit."— Artuthnot.  John  Bull. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exact,  nice, 
punctual,  and  particular:  "Exact  and  nice  are  to 
be  compared  in  their  application,  either  to  persons 
*ewe-necked,  (i.  Having  a  hollow  in  the  neck,  or  things ;  particular  and  punctual  only  in  applica-. 
*PWP  (21  «  fVpw  1  ti°n  t°  persons.  To  bo  exact  is  to  arrive  at  perfoc- 

V   ,  tion  ;  to  be  nice  is  to  be  free  from  faults :  to  bopar- 

ew-er  (ewasfl),  *euw-er,  *ew-are,  *ew-ere,  ticular  is  to  be  exact  in  certain  points.  Wo  are 
s.  [O.  Fr.  *ewer,  *ewaire,  *eiceire,  from  O.  Fr.  *ewe  exact  in  our  conduct  or  in  what  we  do ;  nice  and 
=wator,  from  Lat..ao«aria=a  vessel  for  water:  particular  in  our  mode  of  doing  it ;  punctual  as  to 
aqua= water.]  A  kind  of  piteher  or  large  jug  for  the  time  and  season  for  doing  it.  It  is  necessary  to 
water ;  a  toilet  jug  with  a  wide  spout.  be  exact  in  our  accounts ;  to  bo  nice  as  an  artist  in 

ew-est,  ew-OUS,  o.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Nearest:  the  choice  and  distribution  of  colors;  to  be  partic- 
contiguous.  «W*r,  as  a  man  of  business,  in  the  number  and  tns 


"'To  be  sure  they  lie  maist  eicest,'  said  the  Bailie."— 

Scott:    Wttverlfu,  ch.  xlii.  .— •  •  r,                                                    — "   "V,      "/""  —   — , 

_  day   that   has   been    fixed   upon.     Exactness  and 

ew-how,  ew-hew,  mterj.    [EH.]    Oh  dear!  punctuality  are  always  taken  in  a  good  sense;  they 

ew'-In-drlft,  ew'-en-drlft  (ew  as  u),  s.    [Etym.  designate  an  attention  to  that  which  cannot  be 

doubtful.]     Snow  driven  by  the  wind ;  a  snowdrift,  dispensed  with;  they  form  a  part  of  one's  duty: 

ewk(pron.  ufcl,  f.  /.    [YEKE.]    To  itch.  Juceness  and  par«c«(ar%  are  not  always  taken  in 

the  best  sense;  they  designate  an  excessive atten- 

*W^F*  (ew  as  "''  *'    ^Eng'  ewer '  '*'•-'  tion  to  things  of  inferior  importance:  tomattersof 

&-vXi    m,  i»o           r«     j-_-              3    t          T    i        *!•  The  scullery  of  a  religious  establishment.  taste  and  choice.    When  exact  and  nice  are  applied 

vn.  lUS,  8.      LA    dimm.   word   from    Lat.       9.  An  office  in  the  royal  household  of  England  to  things,  the  former  expresses  more  than  the  lat- 

erohio-to  roll  out— t.  e.,  not  twining,  as  opposed  to    having  charge  of  the  linen  for  the  sovereign's  table,  ter;  we  speak  of  an  exact  resemblance,  and  a  nice 

Convolvulus,  which  twines.]                                             the  laying  of  the  cloth  for  meals,  Ac.  distinction."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


=to  unroll.] 

Geom. :  The  involute  of  a  curve.    [INVOLUTE.] 
6-voT-vSr,  s.    [Eng.  e«o(u(e) ; -er.]     One  who  or 
that  which  evolves. 

[A    dimin.   word   from    Lat. 


-clan,      -tlan 


J6wl;    cat, 
shan.     -tion, 


fell,     chorus, 
-Bi.cn  =  shfin; 


chin, 
-tion. 


bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


exact 


1720 


exalt 


t',  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  exacter,  from  Low  Lat. 
exacto,  from  Lat.  exactus,  pa.  par.  of  exigo  =to 
drive  out,  exact.  ] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  require  with  authority  ;  to  force  or  compel 
to  be  paid,  yielded,  or  rendered,  without  right  or 
justice. 

"  Thou  now  exact' st  the  penalty. 
Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  demand  or  claim  as  of  right. 

,  "  Years  of  service  past 

From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1,131-2. 

•3.  To  demand  or  call  for  the  presence  of;  to 
summon. 

"  The  hour  precise 
Exacts  our  parting  hence." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  690. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  demand  or  claim. 

*2.  To  practice  extortion ;  to  make  exactions. 

"  The  enemy  shall  not  exact  upon  him." — Ps.  Ixxx.  22. 

Ii  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  exact  and 
to  extort:  "  To  exact  is  to  demand  with  force,  it  is 
commonly  an  act  of  injustice:  to  extort  is  to  get 
with  violence,  it  is  an  act  of  tyranny.  ...  In 
the  figurative  sense  deference,  obedience,  applause, 
and  admiration  are  exacted:  a  confession,  an  ac- 
knowledgment, a  discovery,  and  the  like,  are  ex- 
torted." (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

gx-act'-Sr,  8.    [Eng.  exact,  v. ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  exacts  or  extorts ;  an  extortioner. 

"I  will  also  make  thy  officers  peace,  and  thine  exacters 
righteousness." — Isaiah  Ix.  17. 

2.  One  who  exacts  or  demands  by  authority  or  of 
right. 

"Light  and  lewd  persons,  especially  that  the  exacter  of 
the  oath  did  neither  use  exhortation,  nor  examining  of 
them  for  taking  thereof,  were  easily  suborned  to  make 
ail  affidavit  for  money." — Bacon. 

3.  One  who  is  very  severe,  strict,  or  harsh  in  his 
demands  or  claims. 

"No  men  are  prone  to  be  greater  tyrants,  and  more 
rigorous  exacters  upon  others,  than  such  whose  pride  was 
formerly  least  disposed  to  the  obedience  of  lawful  consti- 
tutions.— King  Charles.  Eikon  Basilike. 

gx-act'-Ing,  pi',  par.,  a.  A  s.    [EXACT,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B    As  adjective : 

1,  Demanding  or  compelling  the  payment,  yield- 
ing, or  rendering  of  anything   by  force   or   with 
authority ;  extorting ;  requiring  authoritatively. 

2.  Unreasonable  in  demands  or  claims. 

C.  As  sutist. :  The  act  of  extorting,  demanding,  or 
requiring  by  force  or  with  authority ;  exaction. 

gr  ac'-tion,  8.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  exactus,  pa. 
par.  of  exigo=to  exact.] 

1.  The  act  of  exacting,  demanding,  or  requiring 
the  payment  or  rendering  of  by  force  or  authorita- 
tively i  a  forcible  or  violent  levying ;  extortion. 

"  If  he  should  break  this  day,  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture?" 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

2.  The  act  of  claiming  or  demanding  as  a  right. 

"It  could  lay  on  me 
Any  exaction  of  respect  so  strong." 

Daniel:  Death  of  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

3.  That  which  is  exacted;  a  tribute,  fee.  or  pay- 
ment unjustly,  illegally,  or  forcibly  exacted. 

"And  daily  such  exactions  did  exact 
As  were  against  the  order  of  the  State." 

Daniels  Civil  Wars,  iv.  26. 

*6x-ac'-tlOUS,  a.  [Eng.  exact ;  -ioun.]  Exacting, 
extorting,  extortionate. 

"They  pay  exactions  rates."— Burton's  Diary  (1656),  i., 
p.  226. 

Sx  act'-I-tude,  s.  [Fr.]  Exactness,  accuracy, 
uiceuess. 

"  Every  sentence,  every  word,  every  syllable,  every  letter 
and  point,  seem  to  have  been  weighed  with  the  nicest 
efactitude." — Geddes:  Prosp.,  p.  92. 

ex-act'-l? ,  adv.    [Eng.  exact, :  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  exact  manner ;  with  exactness ;  precisely 
according  to  rule,  measure,  principle,  &c. ;  as,  One 
thing  fits  another  exactly. 

2.  With  niceness,  accuracy,  or  precision. 

"  The  religion  they  profess  is  such,  that  the  more  ex- 
actly it  is  sifted  by  pure  unbiased  reason,  the  more 
reasonable  still  it  will  be  found."— Atterbury.  < 

gx-acf-n6ss,  8.    [Eng.  exact;  -ness.'} 

1.  Accuracy,  niceness,  nicety,  precision;  strict 
conformity  to  rule,  principle,  Ate. 

"  The  experiments  were  all  made  with  the  utmost  e; 
actness  and  circumspection."— Woodward..  On  Fossils. 


2.  Regularity  or  strict  attention  in  conduct ;  strict 
or  careful  conformity  to  propriety. 

"All  the  various  private  duties  .  .  .  will  be  per- 
formed with  the  same  exactness  and  punctuality  as  if  he 
himself  had  been  present." — Porteus:  Charge  to  Diocese  of 
London. 

3.  Precise  or  careful  observance  of  method ;  strict 
following  after  accuracy. 

ex-act -5r,  *ex-act  -our,  s.  [Lat.  exactor,  from 
exacfus,  pa.  par.  of  exigo=to  exact.] 

1.  One  who   exacts  or   demands    anything  from 
others  with  authority ;  one  who  compels  the  pay- 
mentof  dues,  customs,  &c. 

2.  One  who  demands  by  authority ;  as  the  exactor 
of  an  oath. 

"The  rigidest  exactor  of  truth." — South:  Sermons,  vol. 
i.,  ser.  12. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  demands  or  claims  as  a 
right ;  one  who  is  unreasonably  strict,  severe,  or 
harsh  in  demands  or  claims. 

"Men  that  are  in  health  nre  severe  ej-tiftors  of  patience 
at  the  hands  of  them  that  are  sick." — Jeremy  Taylor. 

4.  An  extortioner ;  one  who  compels  the  payment, 
yielding,  or  rendering  of  anything  by  force. 

*5.  A  torturer. 

"  Exactours  ben  thei  that  enqueren  the  truthe  bi  mesur* 
able  betingis  and  turmeutis  and  performen  the  sentence 
of  ingis." — Wycliffe:  Deut.  xvi.  18.  (Margin.) 

*ex-ac  -trSss,  *ex-ac-tresse,  s.  [Lat.  exactrix.'] 
\  female  who  exacts,  demands,  or  claims  any- 
thing. 

"  Expectation,  who  is  so  severe  an  exactress  of  duties." 
•—Ben  Jonson:  Masques. 

*ex-ac  -U-ate,  v.  t.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  exacua- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  exacuo  (1st  conj.),  for  exacuto,  from 
the  Lat.  exacutus,  pa.  par.  of  exacuo  (3d  corg.)  =  to 
sharpen :  ex=out,  fully,  and  actto=to  sharpen.]  To 
sharpen,  to  whet,  to  give  an  edge  to. 

•*  Sense  of  such  an  injury  received 
Should  so  exacuate  and  whet  your  choler." 

Ben  Jonson :  Magnetic  Lady,  iii.  8. 

*ex-ac-u-a  -tlon,  s.  [EXACUATE,  v.]  The  act  of 
sharpening  or  whetting. 

5x'-a-cum,  8.  [Lat.  e-c=out,  and  ago= to  drive; 
because  the  plant  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  ex- 
pelling poison.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  Gentians,  tribe  Gentiane*.  The 
old  Exacum  flliforme  is  now  Cicendia  filiformis. 

gx-SB'-re-Bls,  8.  [Gr.  exairesis,  from  exaireo= 
to  take  away,  to  remove:  ex=out,  away,  and  haired 
=to  take J 

Surg. :  That  branch  of  surgery  which  relates  to 
the  removing  of  parts  of  the  body . 

ex-afc'-6§r-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exaggeratus,  pa. 
par.  of  exaggero=to  heap  up:  er-ont,  fully,  and 
aggero^to  heap ;  agger=a  heap,  from  ag  (for  ad)= 
to,  and  0ero= to  carry;  Fi.exagerer;  Sp.exagerar; 
Ital.  esagerar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
•I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  heap  up,  to  accumulate. 

"In  the  great  level  near  Thorny,  several  oaks  and  firs 
stand  in  firm  earth  below  the  moor,  and  have  lain  there 
hundreds  of  years,  still  covered  by  the  fresh  and  salt 
waters  and  moorish  earth  exaggerated  upon  them." — Hale. 

(2)  To  raise  or  lift  up. 

"  Exaggerat ing  and  raising  islands  and  continents  in 
other  parts  by  such  exaggeration." — Hale:  Origin  of  Man- 
kind, p.  299. 

2.  Fig. :  To  heighten ;  to  enlarge  by  hyperbolical 
expressions;  to  overstate;  to  describe  or  represent 
as  greater  than  truth  or  justice  will  warrant. 

"A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues;  an  enemy  in- 
flames his  crimes." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  399. 

II.  Art :  To  heighten  in  effect  or  design ;  as,  to 
exaggerate  any  particular  feature  in  a  painting  or 
statue. 

B.  Intrant*:  To  make  use  of  or  be  given  to  exag- 
geration. 

ex-a£  -ggr-at-Sd,  pa.  par.  &a.    [EXAGGERATE.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Heightened,  enlarged,  overstated : 
represented  as  greater  than  truth  or  justice  will 
warrant. 

"A  case  ...  in  most  points  exaggerated."— Cam- 
bridge: A  Dialogue.-  Dick  and  Ked. 

2.  Art:  Heightened  or  magnified  in  effect  or  de- 
sign. 

ex-ag-gSr-a  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  exaggeratio,  from 
exaggeratus,  pa.  par.  otexaggero;  Fr.  exageration; 
Sp.  exaceracion.J 


1.  Ordinary  Language: 
•1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  heaping  up  or  accumulating. 

"  Some  towns  that  were  anciently  havens  and  ports  are 
now,  by  exaggeration  of  sand  between  these  twwns  and 
the  sea,  converted  into  firm  land." — Hale:  Origin  of  .Mini- 
fcin.l,  p.  299. 

(2)  That  which  is  heaped  up  or  accumulated ;  a 
heap,  an  accumulation. 

2.  Fig.:  Hyperbolical  amplification;  a  represent- 
ing or  describing  as  greater  than  truth  or  justice 
will  warrant. 

"  All  the  prejudices,  all  the  exaggeration*,  of  both  the 
great  parties  in  the  state,  moved  his  scorn."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Art:  The  representation  of  things  in  a 
heightened  or  magnified  manner. 

*ex-a&-ger-a-tlve,  «.  [Ens. exaggerate),  •*».] 
Having  the  power  or  tendency  to  exaggerate ;  exag- 
gerating, hyperbolical. 

"  In  a  not  mendacious,  yet  loud-spoken,  exaggerntirr, 
more  or  less  asinine  manner." — Carlyle:  Cromwell,  i.  142. 

*ex-ag  -gSr-a-tlve-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.exaggeratir,; 
-ty.l  In  an  exaggerated  or  hyperbolical  manner; 
with  exaggeration. 

"An  immense  hall,  filled  with  what  I  thought  (exag- 
geratively)  a  thousand  or  two  of  human  creatures." — Cur- 
lyle:  Reminiscences,  ii.  5. 

6x-afc -ger-a-t8r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  exagger- 
ates or  is  given  to  exaggeration. 

" Exaggerators  of  the  sun  and  moon." 

E.  B.  Browning. 

*ex-ag  -gSr-a-tSr-J1,  a.  [Lat.  exaggerator,  from 
exaggerating,  pa',  par.  of  exaggero.]  Containing  ex- 
aggeration ;  exaggerated. 

*Sx-afc  -I-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exagitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
exagito=tct  stir  up:  ex=out,  fully,  and  agito,  freq. 
of  aoo=to  move,  to  drive.] 

1.  To  agitate,  to  shake,  to  put  in  motion. 

2.  To  reproach,  to  blame,  to  censure. 

•ex-afc-I-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  exagitat(e) ;  -ion.] 
The  act  of  shaking  or  agitating ;  agitation. 

Sx-al-bu'-mln-8se,  o.    [Lat.  ex,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
albuminosus.  ] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  EXALBUMTNOUS  (q.  v.). 

ex-al-bu  -mi-nous,  o.  [Prefix  ex,  and  English 
albuminous  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Destitute  ol  albumen ;  not  having  an  endo- 
sperm. (Used  of  seeds.) 

"  We  can  imagine  the  seed  to  be  at  first  altogether 
exalbuminous,"  —  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  xvi.,  No.  403 
(1881),  p.  366. 

ex-alt',  v.  t.  [Fr.  exalter,  from  Lat.  exalto=to 
lift  up,  to  exalt:  ex=out,  fully,  and  aJftw=high; 
Sp.  exaltar;  Ital.  exaHore.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  raise  or  lift  up ;  to  elevate. 
"Walked  boldly  upright  with  exalted  head." 

Dryden:  Annus  Atirabilis,  ccxviiL 

(2)  To  raise  in  tone,  force,  or  power. 

"Against  whom  hast  thou  exalted  thy  voice,  and  lift  up 
thine  eyes  on  high?  " — 2  Kings  xix.  22. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1^)  To  raise  or  elevate  in  dignity,  rank,  power,  or 
position. 

"  Kxa.lt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase  him  that  is  high." — 
Kzekiel  xxi.  26. 

(2)  To  ennoble;  to  elevate  in  character. 

"  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  :  but  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people." — Proverbs  xiv.  34. 

(3)  To  praise,  to  magnify,  to  extol. 

"O  magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  and  let  us  exalt  his 
name  together." — Psalm  xxiv.  3. 

*(4)  To  elevate  with  joy  or  confidence;  to  inspire 
with  joy  or  pride ;  to  elate. 

"It  is  certain  they  who  thought  they  got  whatsoever  he 
lost  were  mightily  exalted,  and  thought  themselves  now 
superior  to  any  opposition." — Dryden:  JEneitl.  (Dedio.) 

(5)  To  elevate  or  refine  in  diction  or  sentiment. 
"  But  hear,  oh  hear,  in  what  exalted  strains, 
Sicilian  muses,  through  these  happy  plains, 
Proclaim  Saturnian  times,  our  own  Apollo  reigns." 
Roscommon:  Essay  on  Translated  Verse,  26. 

*(6)  To  increase  the  force  of. 

"They  meditate  whether  the  virtues  of  the  one  will 
exalt  or  diminish  the  force  of  the  other,  or  correct  any  of 
its  nocent  qualities." — Wattt. 

*(7)  To  digest,  to  concoct,  to  refine. 

"The  wild  animals  have  more  exercise,  have  their 
juices  more  elaborated  and  exalted:  but  for  the  same 
reason  the  fibers  are  harder." — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 
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exaltate 

•II.  Client.:  To  refine  by  fire;  to  purify,  to  sub- 
tilize. 

"With  chymic  art  exalts  the  mineral  powers, 
And  draws  the  aromtitic  souls  of  tlowers." 

r,.;.f;  Windtor  Forest,  243,  244. 

1  For  the  difference  between  to  exult  and  to  lift, 
see  LIFT. 

*Sjp-&l'-t&te,  a.  [Lat.  exaltatus,  pa.  par.  of 
eja/<o=tu  raise,  to  exalt.J  Exalted,  elevated. 

6?  al-ta -tion,     *  ex-al-ta-cion,     *ex-al-ta- 

cioun,  s.  [Lat.  ej-altatio,  from  exalto=to  exalt,  to 
raise;  Fr.  exaltation:  Sp.  exaltacion;  Port,  exal- 
fafao;  Ital.  es(iltaz/<nt< .  \ 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  raising  or  lifting  up;  eleva- 
tion. 

2.  Figuratiivty: 

(1)  Tlie  act  of  elevating  or  raising  in  power,  dig- 
nity, rank,  or  position. 

"She  put  off  the  garments  of  widowhood,  for  the  exal- 
tation of  those  that  were  oppressed." — Judith  xiv.  8. 

(2)  The   state   of   being  elevated  or   exalted  in 
power  j  dignity,  rank,  or  position  ;  an  exalted  state 
or  position. 

"You  are  as  much  esteemed,  and  as  much  beloved,  per- 
haps more  dreaded,  than  ever  you  were  in  your  highest 
exaltation."—  Swift. 

t(3)  A  state  of  mind  in  which  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  are  raised  and  refined ;  mental  refine- 
ment. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  The  refining  or  subtilizing  of  bodies  or 
of  their  qualities,  virtues,  or  strength. 

2.  Astral, :  An  essential  dignity  of  a  planet,  next 
in  virtue  to  bruit;  in  his  p_roper  house,  or  a  place 
where  a  planet's  influence  is  always  observed  to  be 
Tory  strong;  which  is,  when  a  planet  of  a  contrary 
nature  is  very  weak.    (Moxon.) 

"And  for  hlr  divers  disposition 
Ech  falleth  in  others  exaltation." 

C\aucen  C.  I.,  6,286. 
*f  Exaltation  of  the  Cross : 
Ecclesiol.  cf  Ch.  Hist. :  [CROSS.  | 
Sj-alt  -$d,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EXALT.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  theverb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Lifted,  raised  up,  or  elevated. 

2.  Fig. :  Raised  in  dignity,  power,  or  position :  re- 
fined, sublime. 

*ejf-alt  -ed-ness, ».    [Eng.  exalted ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  exalted  or  elevated  in  rank, 
position,  or  dignity ;  exalted  state* 

2.  Conceited  greatness. 
ej-alt'-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  exalt;  •er.'} 

1.  One  who  exalts,  raises,  or  elevates. 

"  Thee  through  my  story 
Th'  exalter  of  my  head  I  count." 

llilton:  Psalm  iii.  9. 

2.  One  who  extols,  magnifies,  or  praises  highly. 

"  The  Jesuits  are  the  great  exalters  of  the  Pope's  su- 
premacy."— Fuller:  Moderation  of  Church  of  England. 

*e$-alt'-mSnt,  s.  [Eng.  exalt;  -ment.'j  The  act 
of  exalting ;  exaltation  j  the  state  of  being  exalted. 

*Sjp-a  -men.  s.  [Lat.]  [EXAMINE.]  An  exami- 
nation, disquisition,  or  inquiry ;  scrutiny. 

"  Following  the  wars  under  Antony,  the  cpnrse  of  his 
life  would  not  perznita  punctual  examen  in  all'." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

•Sjf-am -S-tron,  s.  [Or.  hexametros.}  Hexam- 
eter (q.  v.). 

•Sj-am-In-a-bll  -I-t#,  ».  [English  examinable ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  of  being  examinable,  or  liable  to 
be  inquired  into. 

6x-am'-In-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  examm(e) ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  examined  or  inquired  into. 

*§x.-am'-I-nant,  s.  [Latin  examinana  (genit. 
examinant is) ,  pr.  par.  of  examino=to  weigh  care- 
fully.] 

1.  One   who    examines ;    an  examiner.     (Sir   W. 
Scott.) 

2.  One  who  is  examined ;  one  who  is  under  exami- 
nation ;  an  examinee. 

"The  examiners  shall  examine  two  at  a  time — the  ex- 
(imtnants  shall  appear  before  them,  in  classes  of  six  at  a 
time."—  Prideaux:  Life,  p.  284. 

•e^-am'-I-nate,  s.  [Lat.  examinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
examine.]  One  who  is  examined  or  placed  under 
examination ;  an  examinee. 

"In  an  examination  where  a  freed  servant,  who  having 
power  with  Claudius,  very  saucily  had  almost  all  the 
words,  asked  in  scorn  one  of  the  examinates,  who  was  like- 
wise a  freed  servant  of  Scribonianus;  I  pray,  sir,  if  Scri- 
bonianus  had  been  emperor,  what  would  you  have  done? 
He  answered,  I  would  have  stood  behind  his  chair  and 
held  my  peace." — Bacon:  Apophthegm*. 
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ex-am-I-na  -tion,  s.  [Fr,  examination,  from  Lat. 
f-cnminittio,  from  esttnt  hiatus,  pa.  par.  of  c.<'«ini n<> 
=to  weigh  carefully,  to  examine  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  exami- 
nacion;  Ital.  esaminazione.] 

1.  The  actorproces.s  of  examining,  searching  or 
inquiring  into  ;  a  careful  search  or  inquiry  into  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  nature  or  con- 
dition of  anything;  especially  applied  to — 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  any  matter  by  the  interrogation  of  wit- 
neiMBi 

"  I  have  brought  him  forth,  that  after  examination  had, 

1  might  have  somewhat  to  write." — Acts  xxv.  26. 

(2)  The  process  of    testing    the   capabilities    or 
qualifications  of  a  candidate  for  aiiy  post,  or  the 
progress,  attainments,  or  knowledge  of  a  student : 
as.  an  examination  for  the  Civil  Service;  a  periodi- 
cal examination  of  a  class  or  school,  &c. 

2.  The  state  of  being  examined,  or  of  undergoing 
an  examination. 

3.  Trial  or  assay,  as  of  minerals,  chemical  com- 
pounds, &c. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  examination, 
inquiry,  research,  search,  investigation,  and  scru- 
tiny: Examination  is  the  most  general  of  these 
terms,  which  all  agree  in  expressing  an  active  effort 
to  find  out  that  which  is  unknown.  The  examina- 
tion is  made  either  by  the  aid  of  the  senses  or  the 
understanding,  the  body  or  the  mind ;  the  search  is 
principally  a  physical  action ;  the  inquiry  is  mostly 
intellectual;  we  examine  a  face  or  we  examine  a 
subject ;  we  search  a  house  or  a  dictionary ;  we  in- 
quire into  a  matter  .  .  .  To  examine  a  person,  is 
either  by  means  of  questions  to  get  at  his  mind,  or 
by  means  of  looks  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
person;  to  search  &  person  is  by  corporeal  contact 
to  learn  what  ho  has  about  him.  .  .  .  Examina- 
tions and  inquiries  are  both  made  by  means  of  ques- 
tions ;  but  the  former  is  an  official  act  for  a  specific 
ondj  the  latter  is  a  private  act  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience or  pleasure.  Students  undergo  examina- 
tions* from  their  teachers ;  they  pursue  their  inqui- 
ries for  themselves.  A  research  is  a  remote  inquiry : 
an  investigation  is  a  minute  inquiry;  a  scrutiny  is 
a  strict  examination."  (Crabb :  Eng,  Synon.) 

*§x-am'-I-na-t6r,  s.  [Lat.]  An  examiner,  an 
inquirer. 

"Yet  it  is,  methinks,  an  inference  somewhat  Rabbini- 
cal,  and  not  of  power  to  persuade  a  serious  examinator." 
—Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi. 

§x-am-Ine,  *ex-a-men,  *ex-a-mene,  *ex-a- 
myne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  examiner,  from  Lat.  examino 
=to  weigh  carefully ;  examen  (genit.  examinis)=t\ie 
tongue  of  a  balance ;  for  exagmen,  from  ex=out, 
and  aao—to  drive ;  exigo=to  weigh  out ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
exa-minar;  Ital.  esaminare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  inquire    into    the   state   or   truth   of   any 
matter :  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  facts  relating 
to  anything ;  to  investigate ;  to  scrutinize  ;  to  weigh 
and  sift  the  arguments  relating  to  any  matter. 

"  When  I  began  to  examine  the  extent  and  certainty  of 
our  knowledge,  I  found  it  had  a  near  connection  with 
words."— Locke. 

2.  To  inspect  or  explore  the  condition  or  state  of 
anything. 

3.  To  interrogate;  to  question  as  a  witness. 

"Command  his  accuser**  to  come  unto  thee,  by  examin- 
ing of  whom  thyself  mayest  take  knowledge  of  all  these 
things."— Acts  niii.  30. 

4.  To  submit  to  an  examination;  to  try,  as  an 
offender. 

"Their  was  oure  Lord  examyned  in  the  night,  and 
scourged." — Maundeville,  p.  91. 

5.  To  test  the  capabilities,  qualifications  of  for 
any  post ;  to  ascertain  the  attainments,  knowledge, 
or  progress  of  by  examination. 

6.  To  test  or  assay,  as  minerals,  chemical  com- 
pounds, Ac. 

7.  To  test  character  by  a  moral  standard. 
"Examine  yourselves  whether  ye   be  in  the  faith."— 

2  Cor.  xiii.  6. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  examination,  inquiry,  or 
research. 

"Read  their  works,  examine  fair." 

Lloyd.-  The  Author  and  his  Friend. 

ft  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  examine, 
to  explore,  and  to  search :  "  To  examine  expresses  a 
less  effort  than  to  search,  and  this  expresses  less 
than  to  explore.  We  examine  objects  that  are  near ; 
we  search  those  that  are  hidden  or  removed  at  a 
certain  distance :  we  explore  those  that  are  unknown 
or  very  distant.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*ex-am'-Ine,  «.    [EXAMIKE,  v.]    An  examination. 

*6x-am-I-nee",  s.     [Eng.  examin(e) ;  -ee.]    One 

who  is  subjected  to,  or  undergoes  an  examination. 
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8x-am -1-nSr,  8.     [Eng.  examin(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  examines  or  inquires  into  the  truth  or 
facts  of  any  matter. 

"So  much  diligence  is  not  altogether  necessary,  but  it 
will  promote  the  success  of  the  experiments,  and  by  a 
very  scrupulous  examiner  of  things  deserves  to  be  ap- 
plied."— Newton;  Optics. 

2.  One  who  examines  or  interrogates,  as  a  witness 
or  an  offender. 

"  A  crafty  clerk,  commissioner,  or  examiner,  will  make 
a  witness  speak  what  he  truly  never  meant."— Hale:  Law 
of  England. 

3.  One  who  is  appointed  to  examine  or  test  the 
capabilities,  qualifications,  progress,  or  knowledge 
of  candidates  for  any  office,  students,  &c. 

ex-am -In-Ing,  *ex-am-yn-yng,  pr.par.,a.  &  s, 
[EXAMINE.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Inquiring  or  searching  into  the  truth  of  any 
matter ;  testing. 

2.  Appointed,  or  having  the  power  to  examine ;  as, 
an  examining  board. 

C.  Assubst.;  The  same  as  EXAMINATION  (q.  v.). 
*e"x-am  -pla-ry",  a.    [English  exampl(e) ;  -ary.] 

Serving  for  example  or  pattern ;  exemplary. 

"We  are  not  of  opinion  that  nature,  in  working,  hath 
before  her  certain  examplury  draughts  or  patterns,  which, 
subsisting  in  the  bosom  of  the  Highest,  and  being  thence 
discovered,  she  fixeth  her  eye  upon  them."  —  Hooker- 
Ecclfs.  Polity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

ex-am -pie,  s.  [OldFr.  example;  Fr.  exemple, 
from  Lat.  exemplum  =  a  pattern,  specimen,  from 
eximo^to  take  out,  to  select  as  a  specimen;  ex— 
out,  and  emo=to  buy,  to  take ;  Sp.  &  Port,  exemplo; 
Ital.  esempio;  O.  Ital.  esemplo.]  [ENSAMPLE,  SAM- 
PLE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  A  small  quantity  of  anything  selected  to  exhibit 
the  nature,  quality,  or  character  of  the  whole;  a 
sample,  a  specimen. 

2.  A  copy,  model,  or  pattern  to  be  imitated  or 
worthy  or  imitation. 

"The  example  and  pattern  of  those  his  creatures  he  be- 
held in  all  eternity."—  Raleigh:  History  of  the  World. 

3.  Any  person  or  thing  put  forward  or  held  up  as 
a  warning  or  admonition  to  others. 

"Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  giving  themselves  over  to  forni- 
cation, are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  ven- 
geance of  eternal  fire." — Jude  7. 

4.  The  influence  which  disposes  to  imitation. 
"When  virtue  is  present,  men  take  example  at  it ;  and 

when  it  is  gone,  they  desire  it." — Wisdom,  iv.  2. 

5.  A  precedent:  whether  of  good  or  evil;  an  in- 
stance, either  to  be  avoided  or  followed. 

"  Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  course, 
Doth  want  example." 

Shakeep.:  King  John,  iii.  4. 

6.  An  instance  serving  to  illustrate  a  rule,  pre- 
cept, position,  or  truth ;  an  illustration  of  a  general 
position  by  some  particular  specification ;  an  illus- 
trative case,  instance,  or  quotation. 

"Three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.    But  reason  with  the  fellow." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

II.  Logic:  The  conclusion  of  one  singular  point 
from  another ;  an  induction  of  the  probable  future 
from  the  actual  past. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  example, 
pattern,  and  ensample:  "  The  example ;  comprehends 
what  is  either  to  be  followed  or  avoided ;  the  pat- 
tern only  that  which  is  to  be  followed  or  copied ;  the 
ensample  is  a  species  of  example,  the  word  being 


completely  in  the  object  itself?  the  ensample  exists 
only  in  the  description.  Those  who  know  what  is 
right  should  set  the  example  of  practicing  it;  and 
those  who  persist  in  doing  wrong  must  be  made  an 
example  to  deter  others  from  doing  the  same: 
every  one,  let  his  age  and  station  be  what  it  may, 
may  afford  a  pattern  of  Christian  virtue;  our 
Savior  has  left  us  an  example  of  Christian  perfec- 
tion, which  we  ought  to  imitate,  although  we  can- 
not copy  it;  the  Scripture  characters  are  drawn  as 
ensamples  for  our  learning." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  example  and 
precedent :  "  Both  these  terms  apply  to  that  which 
may  be  followed  or  made  a  rule ;  but  the  example  is 
commonly  present  or  before  bur  eyes ;  the  precedent 
is  properly  something  past;  the  example  may 
derive  its  authority  from  the  individual ;  theprece- 
dent  acquires  its  sanction  from  time  and  common 
consent ;  we  are  led  by  the  example,  or  wo  copy  the 
example;  we  are  guided  or  governed  by  the  prece- 
dent. The  former  is  a  private  and  often  a  partial 
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affair ;  the  latter  is  a  public  and  often  a  national 
concern :  we  quote  examples  in  literature,  and  prece- 
dents in  law. 

(3)  Ho  thus  discriminates  between  example  and 
instance :  "  The  example  is  set  forth  by  way  of  illus- 
tration or  instruction ;  the  instance  is  adduced  by 
way  of  evidence  or  proof.  Every  instance  may  serve 
as  an  example,  but  every  example  is  not  an  instance. 
The  example  consists  of  moral  or  intellectual 
objects ;  the  instance  consists  of  actions  only.  Rules 
are  illustrated  by  examples;  characters  are  illus- 
trated by  instances :  the  best  mode  of  instructing 
children  is  by  furnishing  them  with  examples  for 
every  rule  that  is  laid  down ;  the  Roman  history 
furnishes  us  with  many  extraordinary  instances  of 
self-devotion  to  their  country."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*e?-am  -pie,  v.  t.    [EXAMPLE,  «.] 

1.  To  give  an  instance  or  example  of;  to  exem- 
plify. 

2.  To  set  an  example  to. 

3.  To  give  a  precedent  for. 
*<5T.-am'-ple-leBS,    a.     [Eng.  example;   -less.'] 

Having  no  precedent  or  example;  unexampled, 
unprecedented. 

*e$-am  -plSr,  ».  [English  exampl(e);  -er.]  A. 
model,  a  pattern,  an  exemplar.  [SAMPLER.] 

"She  was  &  myrroure  and  exampler  of  honoure." — Bp. 
fitheri  Sermon  13. 

*S3f-am -pless,  s.  [Eng.  examp(le);  -Jew.]  Un- 
exampled, unprecedented. 

ex  an'-ftl-a.  s.  [Or.  ex— out,  and  anggeion=  (1) 
a  vessel  for  holding  liquid,  (2)  a  vein.] 

Pathol. :  A  term  applied  to  the  excessive  disten- 
sion of  a  large  blood-vessel. 

*ei-an-gul-ona  (pron.  Sx-san'-gwI-iis),  adj. 
[Lat.  exanguis.exsanguis=bloodless:  <°j-=out,  with- 
out, andganguts=blood.]  Havingno  blood;  exsau- 
guious. 

"The  inflects,  if  we  take  in  the  exanguious,  both  terres- 
trial and  aquatic,  may  lor  number  vie  even  with  plants." 
— Baa:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

•Sx-aft'-KW-lofis,  a.  [Eng.  ez=out,  without,  and 
angulus—&  corner,  an  angle.]  Without  corners  or 
angles. 

*Sx-an'-I-mate,  a.  [Lat.  exanimatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exanimo=to  deprive  of  life;  exani'mt«=without 
breath,  lifeless:  ej;=out,  without,  and  antma=the 
soul.life.] 

1.  Dead,  lifeless. 

2.  Dispirited,  depressed,  spiritless. 

*ex-an  -I-mate, «.  t.    [EXANIMATE,  a.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  life,  to  kill. 

2.  To  deprive  of  spirit,  to  dispirit,  to  dishearten, 
to  discourage. 

*8x-an-I-ma'-tlOn,  s.  [Lat.  exanimatio,  from 
exanimatus,  pa.  par.  of  exanimo.^  The  act  of  de- 
priving of  life  or  spirits ;  a  deprivation  of  life  or 
spirits. 

ex  an'-I-m6,  phrate.    [Lat.]    From  the  soul. 

*Sx-an'-I-mous,  a.  [Lat.  exanimis:  ex-  =  out, 
without,  and  anima=the  soul,  life.]  Lifeless,  dead. 

Sx-an'-nvi-late,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  Eng.  annulate 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot . :  Not  having  an  annulus  or  ring  around  the 
spore  cases.  Used  of  certain  ferns.  Of  the  three 
orders  of  Filicales,  two — viz.,  Ophioglossace&p  and 
Dana?aceae — are  ringless,  and  one,  Polypodiaceae,  is 
ringed. 

gx-an  -tha-lose,  «.  [Gr.  exantheo=to  put  out 
flowers ;  hals=s&lt,  and  Eng.,  <fcc.,  suff.  -ose.l 

A/in. :  A  white  efflorescence  such  as  results  from 
the  exposure  of  Glauber  salt.  Composition :  Sul- 
phuric acid,  42-5  to  44'8 ;  soda,  33-4  to  35 ;  water,  18'8 
to  20*2.  Found  in  Vesuvian  lavas,  and  at  Hildes- 
heim.  {Dana.) 

8x-an-th8m,  ex-an-the  -ma  (pi.  tSx -an- 
them;, 8x-an-the  -ma-ta) ,  «.  [Lat.  exanthema; 
Gr.  exanthema  —  an  inflorescence,  an  eruption ; 
exantheo=to  put  out  flowers:  ex=out,  and  antheo 
=to blossom;  anthos=a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

1.  M>  <i .  (pi.) :  Diseases,  five  in  number,  character- 
ized by  a  specific  peculiar   cutaneous  eruption — 
Small-pox,   Cow-pox,   Chicken-pox,    Measles,    and 
Scarlet  Fever. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.):  Skin  diseases,  such  as  blotches  on 
leaves. 

tex-an-th8-mat'-Ic,  ex-an-thSm'-a-tofis,  a. 
[Gr.  exanthema  (genit.  exanthemata*),  with  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ic,  -ous.J 

Med.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  exanthema,  or 
eruptions,  as  exantnematous  diseases. 

8x-&n-tlie-ma-t8l  -&-£? ,  «.  [Gr.  exanthemata, 
pi.  of  exanthema,  and  logos— &  discourse.  ] 

Med. :  The  department  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  exanthemata  or  eruptions. 
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ex-an-the  -Sis,  s.    [Gr.  e.ranfAeat8=efflorescence, 
eruption.    (Hippocrates.)] 
Med. :  (For  definition  see  etymology.) 
!T  Nearly  the  same  as  exanthema,  but  exanthesis 
refers  chiefly  to  the  process  of  breaking  out,  and 
exanthema  to  that  which  breaks  out— the  character 
of  the  eruption  after  it  has  been  formed, 

ex-ant  -late,  v,  t.  [Lat.  exanthttux,  pa.  par.  of 
exantlo=(l)  to  draw  ou.t;  (2)  to  suffer;  Gr.  exant- 
leo.] 

1.  To  draw  out. 

2.  To  exhaust ;  to  wear  out,  to  waste  away. 
"Those  seeds  are  wearied  or  exantUited,  or  unable  to 

act  th  sir  parts  any  longer."— Boyle;   H'orfcs,  t.  497. 

*ex-ant-la  -tion, «.    [Lat.  exantlatus.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  out. 

"Truth.  ...  is  not  recoverable  but  by  exantlation." 
— Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  The   act  of  exhausting,  wearing,  or  wasting 
away. 

*§X  -a-rate,  v.  t.  [Latin  exaratits,  pa.  par.  of 
exaro:  f,x=out,  and  aro=toplow.]  To  plow;  hence, 
to  carve  out,  to  engrave. 

*ex-a-ra  -tion,  *.  [Lat.  exaratio.]  The  act  of 
plowing;  hence,  the  act  of  carving  or  engraving; 
writing. 

ex'-arch,  «.  [Lat.  exarchits;  Gr.  exarchos,  from 
exarcho^to  lead:  ex=out,  and  archo—to  lead,  to 
rule ;  Fr.  exarque.] 

1.  Antia.:  A  prefect  or  governor  under  the  Byzan- 
tine empire. 

"The  popes  without  admittance  either  of  the  emperors 
themselves,  or  of  their  lieutenants  called  exarchs,  ascend 
not  to  the  throne."—  Proceed,  against  Garnet  (1609),  sign. 
Oo,  bk.  2. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  grade  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
instituted  by  Constantino  the  Great.  Having  remod- 
eled the  civil  offices  of  the  Empire,  and  appointed 
certain  functionaries  called  Exarchs,  ranking  imme- 
diately below  the  Praetorian  prefects  [1],  he  next 
nominated  corresponding  ecclesiastical  officers  in- 
ferior to  the  Patriarchs,  but  superior  to  the  Metro- 
politans.   (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  iv.,  pt.  ii.,  ch. 
iiT,§3. 

*ex  -ar-chate,  *ex-ar-chat,  *.  [Low  Lat.  exar- 
chatiLs,  from  Lat.  exarchus.  J 

1.  The  office,  rank,  or  dignity  of  an  exarch. 

2.  The  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  exarch. 
"Pepin  delivers  to  the  Pope  Ravenna    .    .    .    besides 

all  the  towns  of  the  txarchut.   — Clarendon:  Policy  and  Re- 
ligion, ch,  iii. 

ex-ar-e  -6-late,    a.     [Latin  ex,  and   areola=a 
small  open  place.] 
Bot.:  Not  spaced  out.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Sx-a-rll'-late,  a.    [Latin  ex,  and  Eng.  arillate 
(q.  v.).J 
Bot. ;  Not  having  an  aril. 

5x-a-rls  -tate,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  aristatu8=hav- 
ingears.] 

Bot. ;  Not  having  an  arista,  an  awn,  or  a  beard. 

*ex-ar-tlc-v.-la  -tion,  «.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
articulation  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  dislocating  a 
joint ;  dislocation,  luxation. 

*e*X-as'-per,  v.  *.  [Lat.  exaspero:  ex=out.  fully, 
and  o*per=rough.]  To  exasperate,  to  provoke. 

€x-as  -pgr-ate,  t?.  /.  &  i.    [EXASPERATE,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  provoke,  to  anger,  to  irritate  to  a  very  high 
degree;  to  enrage;  to  make  furious. 

"John,  whose  temper,  naturally  vindictive,  had  been 
exasperated  into  ferocity  by  the  stings  of  remorse  and 
shame." — MacatUay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  zL 

2.  To  aggravate,  to  embitter,  to  heighten  a  differ- 
ence. 

"When  ambition  is  unable  to  attain  its  end,  it  is  not 
only  wearied,  but  exasperated  at  the  vanity  of  its  labors." 
— Parnel. 

*3.  To  exacerbate ;  to  heighten  or  increase  the 
violence  of. 

"The  plaster  alone  would  pen  the  humor  already  con- 
tained in  the  part,  and  so  exasperate  it." — Bacon. 

4.  To  make  bitter  or  sharp ;  to  embitter. 
"Did  hate  to  vice  exasperate  thy  style?" 

Beattte:  Monument  to  Churchill. 

*5.  To  make  more  sharp,  painful,  or  grievous ;  to 
aggravate. 

"To  exasperate  the  case  of  my  lord  of  Southampton." — 
Wotton:  Reliquice,  p.  18L 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  increase  in  severity. 

"The  distemper  exasperated,"— Xorth:  Life  of  Ouil- 
ford,  i.  158. 

CX-fi-S  -pSr-ate,  a,  [Lat.  exasperatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exaspero—to  make  rough,  to  provoke:  e.r=out, 
fully,  and  o*per=rough.J 


excambion 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Enraged,  irritated  or  provoked  to  a  very  high 
degree, 

"  Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle  immaterial 
skein  of  sleive  silk?"—  Shakes?.  Trvilus  and  Cress f da,  v.  1. 

2.  Embittered,  inflamed. 

"Matters  grew  more  exasperate  between  the  kinga  of 
England  and  France,  for  the  auxiliary  forces  of  French 
and  English  were  much  blooded  one  against  another." — 
Bacon.-  Henry  VII,,  p.  79. 

II.  Bot.:  Rough ;  covered  with  hard,  short,  rigid 
points, as  the  leaves  of  Borayo  oflicinaliK. 

Sx-aY-pSr'-a-tSr,  8.  [Eng.  exattperat(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  exasperates,  irritates,  or  provokes. 

8x-as  per-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  exasperatio,  from 
exasperutus,  pa.  par.  of  exaspero.] 

1.  The  act  of  exasperating,  irritating,  or  provoking 
to  a  very  high  degree. 

"  Their  ill-usage  and  exasperations  of  him,  and  his  zeal 
for  maintaining  his  argument,  disposed  him  to  take 
liberty."— Atterbury. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exasperated  ;  irritation. 

"  A  word  extorted  from  him  by  the  exasperation  of  his 
spirits." — South;  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  9. 

*3.  Exaggeration,  embitterment. 

"  My  going  to  demand  justice  upon  the  five  members, 
my  enemies  loaded  with  all  the  obloquies  and  exaspera- 
tions they  could."—  King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilikt. 

*4.  An  increase  of  violence  or  malignity;  exacer- 
bation. 

"Judging,  as  of  patients  in  a  fit,  by  the  exasperation  of 
the  fits/'—  Wotton. 

*e*x-auc  -tdr-ate,  *ex-a  u-th8r-ate,  r.  t.  [Lat. 
exauctoratust  pa.  par.  of  exauctoro=to  release 
from  service;  ero=out,  away,  and  auctoro=to  hire.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  dismiss  from  service. 

2.  Eccles. :  To  deprive  of  a  benefice. 

*Sx-auc-t5r-a  -tion,  *ex-au-thor-a -tion,  s. 
[Lat.  exauctoratus,  pa.  par.  of  exauctoro.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  dismissing  from  service. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  deprivation  of  a  benefice ;  degrada- 
tion. 

*6x-a'U-gu.-rate.  r.  *.  [Lat.  exauguratus,  pa. 
par.  of  exauguro:  e,r=out,  away,  and  auguro—to 
consecrate  by  auguries;  augur~an  augur. \  To 
desecrate,  to  unhallow,  to  secularize,  to  deprive  of 
sanctity. 

*ex-au-gu.-ra'-tion,  s.  [Latin  exauguratio.]  A 
deprivation  of  sanctity  ;  a  secularizing  or  unhallow- 
ing. 

"Allowed  the  exauguratton  and  unhallowing  all  other 
eels  and  chappels." — P.  Holland;  Livy,  p.  38. 

*Sx-au'-th5r-ate,  v.  t.    [EXAUCTORATE.] 
*ex-au-th6r-a -tion,  a.    [EXAUCTORATIOX.] 
*ex-  au-th6r-Ize,    v.   t.      [Prefix  ex,   and    Eng. 

authorize   (q.  v.).]    To    deprive    of    authority ;   to 

degrade,  to  depose. 
Sx-cse-ca'r  -I-a,  a.    [Lat.  excceco=to  make  blind, 

which  the  juice  of  the  plant  is  said  to  do,  while 

even  the  smoke  is  deleterious  to  the  eyes.] 
Bot.:  A  genus   of    EuphorbiaceeP:    tribo    Hippo- 

manece.    Exccecaria  agallocha  received  its  specific 

name  from  the  erroneous  belief  that  it  produced 

the  agalloch  or  aloes  wood  (q.  v.). 

*ex-cal'HjS-ate,  v.  t,  [Lat.  excalceatux,  pa.  par. 
of  excalceo:  e#=out,  away,  and  calceu*~a.  shoe.] 
To  deprive  of  the  shoes. 

*ex-cal -cS-a-tSd,  a.  [Eng.  excalceat («) ;  -ed.] 
Deprived  of  the  shoes ;  shoeless  ;  barefooted. 

*5x-cal-fac -tion,  8.  [Latin  excaifactio,  from 
excalfacio=to  make  warm :  ex=out,  fully,  and 
calfado=to  make  warm:  calidu8=vrarm,  and  facto 
=  to  make.]  The  act  of  making  warm  ;  calefaction. 

*Sx-cal-fac'-tIve,  a.  [O.  Fr.  excalfaetif,  from 
Lat.  excalfacio=to  make  warm.]  Making  or  tend- 
ing to  make  warm. 

*ex-cal-f  ac -tor-?,  Sx-cal-I-f  ac  -t5r-Ie,  adj. 
[Lat.  excalf 'actor ins,  from  excalfacio  =  to  make 
warm.]  Making  warm  ;  warming,  heating. 

*£x-camb',  v.  f.  [Low  Lat.  excambio.]  The 
same  as  EXCAMBIE  (q.  v.). 

*JSx-cam  -bl-a-t6r,  «.  [Low  Lat.,  from  excam- 
bi'o.]  A  broker;  one  employed  in  the  exchange  of 
lands. 

*Sx-cam-We,  r.  f.  [Low  Lat.  excambio:  Lat. 
ea"=out,  and  cambio=to  exchange.]  To  exchange ; 
especially  applied  in  Scots  law  to  the  exchanging 
of  land. 

fix-cam  -bl-6n,  *.    [Low  Lat.] 

Scots  Law:  The  contract  by  which  one  piece  of 
land  is  exchanged  for  another. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    Her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.      wore,      wolf,      work,      who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     ce      e;      ey      a.       qu  =  kw. 
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•ex-can-dls  -9en9e,  *ex  can-dgs  -98^9?,  s. 
[Lat.  excandescentiit.  from  cxca  ndettcens,  pr.  par. 
of  excandesco  =  to  grow  hot  :  e^'—  out,  fully,  and 
cam/esco=to  grow  warm  ;  oandeo=to  bo  hot.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  hot;  a  growing 
hot  ;  a  plowing  heat. 

2.  A  growing  hot  in  temper  ;  a  becoming  angry  ; 
heat  of  passion. 

*ex-can-des'-9ent,  a.     [Lat.  excandescens,  pr. 

ar.    of    excandesco.]    Growing    hot;    white    with 

eat. 

*ex-can-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  r.r=out.  away,  and 
cantatio=&  charming,  a  charm.  J  A  disenchanting  ; 
disenchantment  by  a  countercharm. 

*ex-car  -nate,  f.  r.  [Low  Lat.  excarnatus.  pa. 
par.  of  excarno,  from  Lat.  e#=out,  away,  and  caro 
(genit.  carnis)  =  flesh.]  To  deprive  or  flesh;  to 
clear  or  separate  from  flesh. 

*6x-car  -nate,  a.  [Low  Lat,  excarnatus,']  De- 
prived or  divested  of  flesh. 

ex-car-na'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  excarnat(e)  ;  -ion.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  stripping  or  divesting  of  flesh. 

2.  The  state  of  being  divested  of  flesh  ;  the  oppo- 
site to  incarnation  (q.  v.)  . 

II.  Anat.  :  The  natural  process  by  which  injected 
blood  vessels  are  detached  from  the  parts  by  which 
they  are  surrounded. 

*£x-car-nlf  -I-Cate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  excarnificatus, 
pa.  par.  of  excarnifico,  from  ex=out,  away,  and 
caro  (genit.  carm'8)=flesh.]  To  tear  to  pieces,  to 
rack,  to  torture. 

*ex-car-nl-f  I-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  excarnificatus.] 
The  act  of  tearing  to  pieces,  racking,  torturing. 

ex  ca-tned'-ra,  phr.  [Lat.  =  from  the  chair  or 
seat  of  authority.]  [CATHEDRAL.]  A  phrase  ap- 
plied to  any  decision,  direction,  or  order  laid  down 
or  delivered  in  an  authoritative  or  dogmatic  man- 
ner ;  as  the  solemn  decisions  or  dicta  of  a  pope, 
delivered  in  his  official  capacity. 

*ex-ca-the'd  -rate,  v.  *.  [Ex  CATHEDBA.]  To 
condemn  authoritatively  or  ex  cathedra. 

ex  -ca-vate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  excavatus,  pa.  par. 
of  excavo—to  hollow  out:  ex=out,  and  cavo=to 
make  hollow  ;  cavus=  hollow.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  hollow,  scoop,  cut,  or  dig  out  the  inner  part 
of,  so  as  to  make  it  hollow. 

2.  To  form  by  excavation,  scooping,  or  hollowing 
out. 

"  Those  excavated  channels,  by  our  workmen  called 
flutiugs  und  grooves."—  ,Evelyn:  On  Architecture. 

3.  To  dig,  scoop,  or  cut  out. 

"  Ban  through  the  faithless  excavated  soil." 

Blackmore:  Creation,  bk.  vi. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  make  an  excavation. 
8x-ca-va  -tion,  s.     [Fr.,    from    Lat.    excavatio, 

from  excavatus,  pa.  par.  of  excaw=to  hollow  out: 
ex—  out.  fully,  and  cai'O=to  hollow.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  making  hollow  by  excavating,  dig- 
ging, or  scooping  out  tile  interior  of. 

2.  The  act  of  digging  or  scooping  out. 

"  By  excavation  of  certain  sinus  and  tracts  of  the 
earth."—  Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  299. 

3.  A  part  excavated  or  hollowed  out  ;  a  hollow,  a 
cavity.    [II.] 

"  Where  a  winding  excavation  leads 
Through  rocks  abrupt  and  wild." 

Olover:  Leoniaas,  bk.  vii. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Civil  Eng.  :  An  open  cutting,  as  in  a  railway  ; 
opposed  to  a  tunnel  (q.  y.). 

2.  Geol.  :  The  excavation  of  valleys  is  one  of  the 
results  attending  or  following  on  an  earthquake. 
(Lyell:  Princ.  Geol.,  ch.  xxix.) 

gx  -Ca-va-t5r,  s.    [Eng.  excavat(e)  ;  -or.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which  excavates  ; 
specif.,  a  laborer  employed  in  the  construction  of 
railways.    [NAVIGATOR,  NAVVH.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eng.  :  A  machine  for  digging  earth  and  remov- 
ing it  from  the  hole,    [This  definition  does  not  dis- 
tinguish the  excavator  from  the  ditching-machine, 
auger,    dredge,   earth-borer,  post-hole  digger,  &c. 
Custom,  however,  confines  the  term  excavator  to  a 
narrower  range.] 

2.  Dentist.  :  A  dentist's  instrument  for  removing 
the  carious  portion  of  a  tooth.    Excavators  are  of 
various  forms  and  sizes,  straight,  curved,  angular, 
and  hooked. 

*ex-ca  ve,v.  t.  [Lat.  excavo.]  To  excavate,  to 
hollow  out.  (Cockerarn.) 

*ex-9e'-cate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  excceco:  ex=out,  fully, 
andc<Ect«=blind.]  To  make  blind. 


*§x-$e-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  exccecatio,  from  excceca- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  excoeco.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  blind. 

2.  Tho  state  of  being  blind ;  blindness. 

*ex  9ed  -ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat,  excedo=to  go  out,  to 
exceed.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Exceeding,  excessive. 

B.  Assubst.:  Excess. 

exceed  ,  »ex-cead,  *ex-cede,  *ex-ceede,  r.  t. 
&  i.  ( Fr.  exceder,  from  Lat.  excedo—i/o  go  out,  to 
go  beyond,  to  exceed:  e.r=out,  and  cedo=to  go.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  go  beyond ;  to  be  more  or  greater  than. 

(1)  Physically:  In  size,  amount,  extent,  &c. 
"Nor  did  any  of  the  crusts  much  exceed  half-an-inch  in 

thickness." — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

(2)  Morally :  In  qualities,  character,  &c. 

2.  To  pass  beyond  the  limit  or  bounds  of. 

"  The  charge  of  having  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  pro- 
fessional duty." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  surpass,  to  excel,  to  transcend,  to  outdo. 

"  Solomon  exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth." — 1  Kings 
x.  23. 

4.  To  be  too  great  for;  to  be  or  go  beyond  the 
power  of ;  to  surpass. 

"To  be  wise  and  love  exceeds  man's  might," 

Shakes?.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Hi.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  go  too  far;  to  go  or  pass  beyond  proper 
limits  or  bounds ;  to  go  to  excess. 

"Remembering  that  we  speak  to  God,  in  our  reverence 
to  whom  we  cannot  possibly  exceed." — Taylor. 

2.  To  go  beyond  any  certain  limit. 

"Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed." — 
Deal.  JLXV.  3. 

*3.  To  bear  the  greater  proportion ;  to  predomi- 
nate ;  to  be  greater. 

"The guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed." 
Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  229. 

1  For  the  difference  between  to  exceed  and  to  ex- 
cel, see  EXCEL. 

tex-eeed  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exceed;  -able.}  That 
may  or  can  bo  exceeded  or  surpassed. 

exceed  -§r,  «.  [Eng.  exceed;  -er.]  One  who  ex- 
coeds,  or  goes  to  excess. 

"That  abuse  doth  not  evacuate  the  commission;  not  in 
the  exceeders  and  transgressors,  much  less  in  them  that 
exceed  uot." — Mountain:  Appeal  to  C(esar,  p.  817. 

6x-9eed -Ing,  *ex-cead-ynge,  *ex-ced-ynge, 
pr.  par.,  a.,  adv.  &  s,  [EXCEED.] 

A.  Aspr. par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Very  great  in  amount,  duration,  ex- 
tent, or  degree. 

"Our  excedynge  tribulacyon,  which  IK  momentary  and 
lyght,  prepareth  an  exceadynge  and  an  eternall  waight  of 
glory  unto  us."— Bible  (1651),  2  Cor.  iv. 

*C.  As  adv. :  In  a  very  great  degree ;  exceedingly, 
extremely. 

"  They  are  grown  exceeding  circumspect  and  wary." 
Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  ii.  3. 

*D.  As  subst. :  Excess,  superfluity. 

"  It  is  found  that  there  has  been  a  great  exceeding  of 
late  years  in  the  second  division,  several  brevets  having 
been  granted  for  the  converting  of  subalterns  into  scarf- 
officers." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  21. 

gx-?eed  -Ing-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  exceeding;  -ly.]  To 
a  very  great  degree;  very  greatly;  very  much,  ex- 
tremely. 

"  Isaac  trembled  exceedingly." — Genesis  xzvii.  33. 

*Sx  $eed  -Ing-ness,  «.  [Eng.  exceeding;  -ness.] 
Excess,  excessiveness;  greatness  in  length,  dura- 
tion, extent,  or  degree. 

Sx-^Sl',  t'.  t,  &  i.  [Fr.  exceller,  from  Lat.  excello 
—  (1)  to  raise,  (2)  to  excel :  e.r=out.  fully,  and  *cello 
=to  impel;  Gr.  kelld=to  drive,  to  impel.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  surpass  in  qualities;  to  exceed,  to  outdo. 
"Wisdom  excelleth  foolishness,   as  far  as  light    doth 

darknesse."— Bible  (1651),  Eccles.  ii. 

2.  To  be  too  great  for ;  to  exceed  or  go  beyond 
one's  power. 

"She  opened, 
But  to  shut  excelled  her  power." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  883,  884. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  possess  certain  qualities  in  a  degree  exceed- 
ing other  persons  or  things. 

"Bid  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel, 
In  color  these,  and  those  delight  the  smell." 

Covper:  Retirement,  793,  794. 

2.  To  surpass  others  in  good  or  laudable  acts ;  to 
be  eminent  or  illustrious. 


exceed 

moral  desert ;  surpass  and  excel  are  always  taken 
in  a  good  sense.  It  is  not  so  much  persons  as  things 
which  exceed;  both  persons  and  things  surpass; 
persons  only  excel.  One  thing  exceeds  another,  as 
the  success  of  an  undertaking  exceeds  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  undertaker,  or  a  man's  exertions  exceed 
his  strength:  one  person  surpasses  another,  as  the 
English  have  surpassed  all  other  nations  in  the 
extent  of  their  naval  power.  The  derivatives  ex- 
cessive and  excellent  have  this  obvious  distinction 
between  them,  that  the  former  always  signifies  ex- 
ceeding in  that  which  ought  not  to  be  exceeded ;  and 
the  latter  exceeding  in  thatwhere  it  is  honorable  to 
exceed:  he  who  is  habitually  excfaive  in  any  of  his 
indulgences,  must  be  insensible  to  the  excellence  of 
a  temperate  life.  Transcend  signifies  climbing 
beyond;  and  outdo  signifies  doing  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course:  the  former,  like  surpass,  refers  rather 
to  the  state  of  things :  and  outdo,  like  excel,  to  the 
exertions  of  persons :  the  former  rises  in  sense  above 
surpass ;  but  the  latter  is  only  employed  in  particu- 
lar cases,  that  is,  toexcelin  action;  excel  is,  hmv- 
ever,  confined  to  that  which  is  good ;  outdo  to  that 
which  is  good  or  bad."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

8x -$el-lense,  Sx  -jel-len-c^, ».  [Fr.  excellence, 
from  Lat.  excellentia,  from  excellens,  pr.  par.  of 
excello;  Sp.  excelencia;  Port,  excellencia;  Ital. 
eccellenza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  excelling  or  possessing 
some  certain  quality  in  an    unusual   or  eminent 
degree ;  superiority,  preeminence. 

"If  now  thy  beauty  be  of  such  esteem, 
Which  all  of  so  rare  excellency  deem." 

Drayton:  Edward  IV.  to  Mrs.  Shore. 

2.  That  in  which  any  person  or  thing  excels;  any 
valuable  quality  possessed  in  an  unusual  or  eminent 
degree ;  an  excellent  quality,  feature,  or  trait. 

"The  criticisms  have  been  made  rather  to  discover 
beauties  and  excellencies  than  their  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions."— Addison. 

3.  Dignity,  high  rank  in  existence. 

"  See  the  mind  of  beastly  man. 
That  hath  so  soon  forgot  the  excellence 
Of  his  creation."  Spenser:  F.  g.,  II.  Ii.  87. 

*4.  High  degree;  unusual  or  eminent  manner. 

"  [She]  loves  him  with  that  excellence 
The  angels  love  good  men  with." 

Snakes?.. •  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  2. 

5.  A  title  of  honor  given  to  certain  persons  of  high 
rank.  It  is  the  title  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Governors  of  the  various 
states  in  this  country  and  in  some  otherjcountries, 
to  a  Viceroy,  a  Governor-General,  an  Ambassador, 
or  a  Commander-in-Chief.  (Used  with  the  possess- 
ive pronoun  s/i/s,  your,  their,  prefixed.) 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  excellence' 
and  superiority :  ''Excellence  is  an  absolute  term  ; 
superiority  is  a  relative  term ;  many  may  have  ex- 
cellence in  the  same  degree,  but  they  must  have 
superiority  in  different  degrees :  superiority  is  often 
superior  excellence,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  ap- 
plied to  different  objects."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

Sx  -$el-lent,  *ex-cel-ent,  *ex-cel-lente,  a.  & 
adv.  [Fr.  excellent,  from  Lat.  excellens,  pr.  par.  of 
excello;  Sp.  excelente ;  Port,  excellente ;  Ital.  eccel- 
lente.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Excelling,  or  eminent  in  some  good  or  laudable 
quality,  power,  or  attainment. 

"Men  of  excellent  lyfe  and  learning  replyed  earnestly 
against  their  transsubstanciacions  and  other  sorceries." 
— Bale:  Image,  pt.  iii. 

2.  Characterized  by  excellence  or  eminent  quali- 
ties. 

(1)  Of  persons:  Eminently  good  or  distinguished. 
"  The  most  noble  and  excellent  king  of  the  world." — 

Maundeville,  p.  193. 

(2)  Of  things:  Possessing  some  excellent  quali- 
ties;  valuable ;  unusually  good:    as,  an  excellent 
book. 

*3.  (In  a  bad  sense) :  Exceeding,  remarkable,  sur- 
passing. 

"This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world."— Sliakesp.: 
Lear,  i.  2. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Excellently,  exceedingly,  extremely. 

"He  hath  an  excellent  good  name." — Shakesp.:  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  iii.  1. 

gx'-sel-lent-ly1 ,  *ex-cel-lent-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
excellent;  -ly.'] 

1.  In  an  excellent  manner  or  degree ;  unusually 
well ;  eminently ;  admirably. 

"A  plot  excellently  well  fortified  both  by  nature  and 
man's  hands." — Ooldfng:  Cfesar,  to.  114. 

*2.  In  an  unusual  degree ;  exceedingly,  extremely,, 
eminently. 

"When  the  whole  heart  is  excellently  sorry." — J. 
Fletcher. 


boll,    btfy;     p6ut,    ]<5wl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


excelsior 

ex-$Sl  -sl-8r,  a.  &s.  [Lat.,compar.  of  exctlsus 
=high,  lofty.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Higher,  loftier. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  trade  uame  for  curled  shreds  of 
wood  used  as  a  substitute  for  curled  hair  in  stuffing 
cushions,  *fcc.    It  is  made  in  a  machine  in  which  the 
boU  is  pressed  downwjird  within  its  tixed  case  by  a 
weighted  lever,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
scoring  and  plane  cutters  at  the  upper  surface  of 
the  horizontal  rotating  wheel. 

Sx-cel  -sI-tQde,  s.  [Lat. « -set Isus  =  high,  lofty.] 
Height. 

"The  excelsihtde  of  this  monarchal!  bludy  iiniuper- 
ator." — Xa&hf:  Lenten  Stuff?. 

ex-ceil '-tr»l,  a.     [Pref.  ex,   and   Eng.  central 
<q-  v.).] 
JBot . :  Out  of  the  center. 

£x-9en  -trie,  a.  &  s.    [ECCENTRIC,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Deviating  from  the  center ;  not 
having  the  same  center;  eccentric. 

2.  Bot.:  Applied  to  a  lateral  embryo  removed  from 
thecenteror  axis. 

*B.  Assubst. ;  [ECCENTRIC.] 

5x-9en -trlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  eccentric;  ~al.]  The 
same  as  ECCENTRIC,  adj.  (q.  v.) 

ex-9 Sn-trl$ '-I-ty* ,  a.    [ECCENTRICITY.] 

Sx-^Sn-trfc-Stom'-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ekkentros= 
out  of  the  center,  and  stomata,  pi.  of  stoma  = 
mouth.] 

Zo6l. :  The  name  given  by  0e  Blainville  to  a 
family  of  Echinida,  with  a  more  or  less  elongate, 
cordate  body.  Chief  genera,  Spatangus  (recent), 
and  Ananchites  (fossil). 

SxHjSpt  ,  *6X-cepte,  v.  t.  A  i.  [Fr.  excepter,  from 
Lat.  exceptoi  an  intens.  of  excipio—to  take  out :  ex 
—  out,  and  capio—to  take.] 
,      A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  or  leave  out  of  any  specified  number, 
rule,  position,  precept,  &c. ;  to  omit. 

"One  of  the  rebels  exctpted  in  the  indemnity  that  was 
proclaimed." — Burnet;  Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  1667). 

2.  To  exclude,  to  forbid,  to  interdict. 

"The  excepted  tree."— Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  426. 
*B.  Intrans.:  To  object;  to  take  exception;   to 
make  objection.    (Followed  by  to  or  against.) 

"Each  party  having  liberty  to  except  to  its  competency, 
which  exceptions  are  publicly  stated." — Blackstone;  Com- 
ment., bk.  iii.,  ch.  12. 

except ,  prep.  &  conj.  [Properly  either  the  pa. 
par.  or  the  imperative  of  the  verb,  the  construction 
iii  the  former  case  being  similar  to  the  Latin  abla- 
tive absolute;  thus,  all  except  one=all,  one  being 
excepted.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in.Shakesp. : 
Rich.  7//..V.3: 

"  Richard  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against 
Had  rather  have  us  win  than  him  they  follow." 

A.  Aspre]).:    Besides,   exclusive   of;    omitting; 
with  exception  of ;  excepting. 

"  A  dream  to  any,  except  those  that  dream." 

Cowper;  Conversation,  483. 

B.  As  conj. :  Excepting,  unless ;  if    ...    not. 

"  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain 
that  build  it."—  Psalm  cxxvii.  L 

If  For  the  difference  between  except  and  besides, 
see  BESIDES;  for  that  between  except  and  unless, 
see  UNLESS. 

*§X-$ep  -tant,  a.  [Lat.  exceptans,  pr.  par.  of 
excepto.]  Implying  or  containing  exception. 

5x-c5pt'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  *.  &  prep,  [EXCEPT,  v.] 

A.  &«B.  As  pr.  par,  efc  particip,  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  A  taking  out,  omitting,  or  excluding 
from  a  number,  rule,  position,  precept,  &c. 

D.  As  prep.:  Except,  omitting,  with  the  excep- 
tion of. 

''People  come  into  the  world  in  Turkey  the  same  way 
they  do  here;  and  yet,  excepting  the  royal  family,  they 
get  but  little  by  it." — Collier.  On  Dueling. 

Sx-^Sp'-tlon,  e.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exceptio,  from 
exceptus,  pa.par.of  e.cctpto= to  take  out,  to  except.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  excepting,  excluding,  or  omitting 
from  a  number,  rule,  position,  category,  Ac. ;  exclu- 
sion ,  omission. 

'*  When  God  renewed  this  charter  of  man's  sovreignty 
over  the  creatures  to  Noah  and  his  family,  we  find  no 
exception  at  all." — South. 

2.  The   state   of  (being   excepted,    excluded^  or 
omitted  from  a  number,  rule,  position,  category, 
Ac. 

"There  is  no  exception  or  pretence  of  privilege,  which 
high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  may  or  ought  to  usurp  unto 
themselves." — Calvin;  Four  Godly  Sermons,  ser.  L 
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3.  That  which  is  excepted,  excluded,  or  omitted 
from  a  general  statement,  number,  rule,  category, 
tfc<".;  That  which  is  specifiea  as  not  included  in  or 
falling  under  any  rule,  category,  &c. 

"That  proud  except  ion  to  all  nature's  laws." 

Pope:  Essay  on  .V<i»,  iii.  244. 

4.  An  objection  :  a  cavil ;  that  which  is  or  may  be 
stated  or  put  forward  in  opposition  to  any  rule, 
statement,  or  position.     (Followed  by  foor  against.) 

"  Your  assertion  hath  drawn  us  to  make  search  whether 
these  be  just  exceptions  against  the  customs  of  our 
church."— Hooker.-  Eccles.  Polity.  (Pref.) 

5.  Offense,  dislike,  slight  angor,  or  resentment. 
(To  take  exception.) 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  dental  of  anything  alleged  and  considered 
valid  by  the  other  side,  cither  in  point  of  law  or  iu 
pleading;  a  denial  of  a  matter  alleged  in  bar  to  an 
action ;  a  denial  of  the  sufficiency  of  an  answer. 

2.  A  clause  by  which  the  grantor  of  a  deed  excepts 
something  before  granted. 

IT  (1)  Bill  of  exceptions: 

Law :  A  statement  of  exceptions  or  objections  on 
points  of  law  taken  to  the  directions,  or  decisions 
of  a  judge  presiding  at  a  trial,  to  bo  referred  for 
consideration  and  decision  to  a  superior  court,  or 
to  a  full  bench. 

"  If,  either  in  his  directions  or  decisions,  he  [the  judge] 
misstates  the  law  by  ignorance,  inadvertence,  or  design, 
the  counsel  on  either  side  may  require  him  publicly  to 
seal  a  bill  of  exceptions;  stating  the  point  wherein  he  is 
supposed  to  err.  This  bill  of  exceptions  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  appeal;  examinable,  not  in  the  court  out  of  which  the 
record  issues  for  the  trial  at  nisi  prius,  but  in  the  next 
immediate  superior  court,  upon  error  brought,  after  judg- 
ment given  in  the  court  below."  —  Blackstone:  Cvmmen- 
taries,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  12, 

J2)  To  take  exception : 

(a)  To  make  an  objection,  to  object ;  to  find  fault ; 
followed  formerly  by  against,  now  by  to. 

"He  gave  Sir  James  Tirrel  great  thanks;  but  took 
exception  to  the  place  of  their  burial,  being  too  base  for 
them  that  were  king's  children." — Bacon. 

(6)  To  take  offense  or  umbrage ;  to  be  offended ; 
followed  by  at:  as,  to  take  exception  at  a  remark. 
ex-9ep'-tion-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  exception;  -able.] 

1.  Liable  or  open   to   exception    or  objection ; 
objectionable, 

2.  Exceptional,  unusual. 

"The  only  piece  of  pleasantry  in  Milton  is  where  the 
evil  spirits  rally  the  angels  upon  the  success  of  their 
artillery:  this  passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  excep- 
tionable in  thewhole  poem."—  Addison.  Spectator,  No.  279. 

*6x-9e'p'-tion-a-l>le-ne'BS,  s.  [Eng.  exception- 
able ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  excep- 
tionable. 

e'x-se'p  -tion-al,  a.    [Eng.  exception;  -a*.] 

1.  Out  of  the  ordinary  or  usual  course;  unusual, 
not  usual,  special ;  forming  or  of  the  nature  of  an 
exception ;  unprecedented,  extraordinary. 

2.  That  may  be  excepted  against ;  exceptionable. 
ex-cep  -tion-al-ljf,  adv.    [English  exceptional; 

"ly.]  In  an  exceptional  or  unusual  manner  or 
degree;  unprecedentedly,  extraordinarily. 

ex-9ep  -tlon-a-ry",  a.  [Eng.  exception;  -ary.~\ 
Indicating  an  exception. 

*ex-9e'p  -tlon-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  exception;  -er.]  One 
who  takes  exceptions  or  objections ;  an  objector. 

"Thus  much,  readers,  in  favor  of  the  softer  spirited 
Christian;  for  other  exceptioners  there  was  no  thought 
taken." — Milton:  Remonstrant's  Defence. 

*e'x-C,Sp-tlous,  a.  [Eng.  except;  -ious.]  Given 
to  caviling;  fond  of  making  objections;  peevish, 
censorious. 

*ex-96p'-tioufl-n£ss,*.  [Eng.  exceptious;  -ness.'} 
The  quality  of  being  exceptious ;  a  disposition  to 
find  or  raise  objections  or  exceptions. 

e*x-95p'-tlvet  a.    [Eng. except;  -ive.] 

1.  Including  or  indicating  an  exception. 

"  Exceptive  propositions  will  make  complex  syllogisms  : 
as,  None  but  physicians  came  to  the  consultation  .  The 
nurse  is  no  physician,  Therefore  the  nurse  came  not  to 
the  consultation." — Watts:  Logic,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Making  or  forming  an  exception;  exceptional: 
as,  an  exceptive  law. 

*ex-9§pt'-le'ss,  *ex-96pt'-lSsse,  a.  [English 
except;  -less.]  Making  or  admitting  of  no  exception  ; 
extending  to  all ;  general,  universal. 

SxHjSp  -t6r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  makes  or  raises 
objections ;  an  objector,  a  caviler. 

"The  exceptor  makes  a  reflection  upon  the  impropriety 
of  those  expressions.*' — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

*Sx-9ir'-e-brate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  excerebratus,  pa. 
par,  of  excerebro:  ex  =  out,  and  cerebrum  =  the 
brain.] 

1.  To  beat  out  the  brains ;  to  remove  the  brains  in 
any  way. 

2.  To  cast  out  from  the  brain. 


excessive 

*ex-9ei"-e-brdse,  a.  [Lat.  er=out,  without,  and 
crrcbrnsus  =  having  brains.]  Having  no  brains; 
brainless. 

*ex-9§rn  ,  r.  /.  [Latin  excerno:  ex— out.  and 
r>  ,->in=to  separate.]  To  strain  out ;  to  separate  by 
straining;  to  send  out  by  excretion;  to  excrete. 

*ex  9ern-ent,  a.  [Lat.  excernens,  pr.  par.  of 
excerno.]  Secreting,  excreting. 

*ex-9§rp  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  excerpo:  ej-=out,  away, 
and  carpo  =  to  pluck.]  To  pick  out,  to  cull,  to  ex- 
cerpt. 

§X-9§rpt  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exrerptus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
cerpo=to  pick  out:  i.r— out,  and  c«r»o=to  pick.] 
To  pick  out;  to  make  an  extract  of;  to  cite,  to 
quote. 

"Possibly  he  meaneth  his  own  dear  words  I  have  ex- 
cerpted."— Barnard:  Life  of  Heylin  (1683),  p.  12. 

ex-9§rpt'(  s.  [Lat.  excerpt  urn,  neut.  of  excerptus, 
pa.  par.  of  excerpo.]  An  extract  or  selection  from 
the  works  of  an  author,  or  writing  of  any  kind. 

"His  commonplace  book  was  filled  with  excerpts  from 
the  Year-books." — Campbell:  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors; 
Lord  Commissioner  Mnynar  I. 

iX-Q&rp'-tt,  0.  pi.  [Lat.,neut.  pi.  of  excerpttin, 
pa.  par.  of  excerpo.]  Excerpts,  extracts. 

ex~9§rp  -tion,  s.  [Lat.e-rcerpfio,  from  excerptus, 
pa.  par.  of  excerpo.] 

1.  The  act  of  selecting,  culling,  or  picking  out. 

2.  That  which  is  selected  or  picked  out;  an  ex- 
cerpt; an  extract. 

"Times  have  consumed  his  works,  saving  some  f ew  ex- 
cerpt  ions."— Raleigh.  (Johnson.) 

Sx-9§rp -tlve,  a.  [Eng.  excerpt;  -ive.]  Excerpt- 
ing, selecting,  picking  out. 

eX"9erp'-t6r,  *.  [Lat.  excerptus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
cerpo.] One  who  makes  excerpts,  extracts,  or  selec- 
tions. 

"  1  have  not  been  surreptitious  of  whole  pages  together 
out  of  the  doctor's  printed  volumes,  and  appropriated 
them  to  myself  without  any  mark,  or  asterism,  us  he  has 
done.  I  am  no  such  excerptor," — Barnard:  Life  of  Heylin, 
p.  12. 

§1-9688  ,  *ex-ces,  s.  [O.  Fr.  excpz—e^coss,  from 
Lat.  exce«8us=a  going  out:  excedo=ta  go  beyond, 
to  excel;  Sp.  exceso;  Port,  excesso;  Ital.  eccesso.j 
[EXCEED.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  exceeds  any  measure  or  limit ;  that 
which   is   in   superabundance ;    that   which   goes 
beyond  the  common  or  ordinary  measure,  propor- 
tion, or  limit. 

"  Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured."  Xtlton:  P.  L.,  i.  593. 

2.  A  state  of  being  in  too  great  quantity,  degree,  or 
amount ;  superabundance. 

"The  several  rays  in  that  white  light  retain  their 
colorific  qualities,  by  which  those  of  any  sort,  whenever 
they  become  more  copious  than  the  rest,  do  by  their 
excess  and  predominance  cause  their  proper  color  to  ap- 
pear."— Newton:  Optics. 

3.  Extravagance  of  any  kind;  a  transgression  or 
passing  beyond  duo  limits. 

"Hospitality  sometimes  degenerates  into  profuseness; 
even  parsimony  itself,  which  sits  but  ill  upon  a  public 
figure,  is  yet  the  more  pardonable  excess  of  the  two." — 
Atterbury. 

4.  Undue  or  excessive  indulgence  of  appetite  or 
of  the  desires ;  over-indulgence. 

"There  will  be  need  of  temperance  in  diet ;  for  the 
body,  once  heavy  with  excess  and  surfeits,  hangs  plum- 
mets on  the  nobler  parts." — Duppa.. 

II.  Arith.  tfr  Geom. :  The  amount  by  which  one 
number  or  quantity  exceeds  another :  the  difference 
between  the  greater  of  two  unequal  numbers  and 
the  less :  thus,  6  is  the  excess  of  8  over  2, 

IT  Spherical  excess:  The  excess  of  the  sum  of  the 
throe  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  over  two  right 
angles,  or  180'. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  excess^  super- 
fluity, and  redundancy:  "Excess  is  that  which 
exceeds  any  measure ;  superfluity  and  redundancy 
signify  an  excess  of  a  good  measure.  We  may  have 
an  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  when  we 
have  more  than  the  ordinary  quantity ;  but  we  have 
a  superfluity  of  provisions  when  wo  have  more  than 
we  want.  Excess  is  applicable  to  any  object;  but 
superfluity  and  redundancy  are  species  of  excess. 
.  .  .  We  may  have  an  excess  of  prosperity  or 
adversity ;  a  superfluity  of  good  things ;  and  a 
redundancy  of  speech  or  words."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

§1-968  -slve,  *ex-ces-slf,  a.  [Fr.  excessif,  from 
Lat.  excessiw;  Sp.  excesivo;  Ital.  eccessivo,] 

1.  Exceeding  the  usual  or  proper  limits  or  bounds; 
immoderate,  extravagant,  unreasonable ;  too  great ; 
beyond  measure. 

"He  had,  in  the  Convention,  carried  h>  zeal  for  her 
interests  to  a  length  which  she  had  herself  blamed  as 
excessive." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,      wore,      wplf,      work,      who,      s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;      try      Syrian.      »,     oe  -  e;      ey      a.       qu  =  kw. 


excessively 

*2.  Acting  unreasonably  or  without  proper  re- 
straint. 

*[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  excessive, 
immoderate,  and  intemperate:  "  JEzcettitW  <irsi^- 
nali  s  eaeeM  in  general ;  immoderate  and  intemper- 
ate designate  excess  in  moral  agents.  The  excessive 
lit-s  Miuply  in  the  thing  which  exceeds  any  given 
point:  the  immoderate  lies  in  the  passions  which 
range  to  a  boundless  extent:  the  intemperate  lies 
in  tho  will  which  is  under  no  control.  Hence  we 
speak  of  an  excessive  thirst  physically  considered: 
an  immoderate  ambition  or lust  of  power :  an  intem- 
perate indulgence,  an  intemperate  warmth.  Excess- 
ive admits  of  degrees;  what  is  excessive  may  ex- 
coed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree:  immoderate  and 
intemperate  mark  a  positively  great  degree  of 
excess;  the  former  still  higher  than  the  latter:  im- 
moderate is  in  fact  the  highest  conceivable  degree 
of  excess.  Excessive  designates  what  is  partial; 
immoderate  is  used  oftener  for  what  is  partial  than 
what  is  habitual;  intemperate  is  used  oftener  for 
what  is  habitual  than  what  is  partial.  A  person  is 
excessively  displeased  on  particular  occasions:  an 
immoderate  eater  at  all  times,  or  only  immoderate 
in  that  which  he  likes:  he  is  intemperate  in  his 
language  when  his  anger  is  intemperate;  or  he 
leads  an  intemperate  life.  The  excesses  of  youth  do 
but  too  often  settle  into  confirmed  habits  of  intem- 
perance," (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

ex-c.es'-slve-ly',  adv.    [Eng .  excessive ;  -ly,] 
1.  In  or   to   an   excessive   degree;   exceedingly; 
extremely ;  beyond  measure. 

"Such  mosses    .    .    .    have  seeds  HO  excessively  email." 
— Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 
*2.  Vehemently,  greedily.     (Spenser.) 
Sx-9es  -sive-ness,  *ex-ces-sive-nesse,  «.  [Eng. 
excessive ;  -ness.]    The  state  or  quality  of  being  ex- 
cessive ;  excess. 

"Other some  so  fryse  through  the  excess tuenesse  of  the 
cold." — Guiding:  Justine,  p.  8. 

Sx-ghan'&e,  *es-chaunge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
exchanger;  Fr-  ^changer.]  [CHANGE.] 

A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  give  or  part  with  in  return  for  another ;  to 
transfer  or  hand  over  for  an  equivalent. 

"They  shall  not  sell  of  it,  neither  exchange  nor  alienate 
the  first  fruits." — Ezekiel  xlviii.  14. 

2.  It  is  now  followed  by  for,  but  formerly  with 
was  also  used. 

"Being  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  fashions  of  his 
own  country,  he  has  something  to  exchange  with  those 
abroad." — Locke. 

3.  To  give  and  receive  reciprocally ;  to  give  and 
take ;  to  interchange. 

"Without  exchanging  a  blow."—  Macaulau.-  Hist.  Eng,t 
oh.  rvl. 

4.  To  resign,  give  up,  or  abandon  one  state  for 
another. 

"  Death  for  life  exchanged  foolishlie.*" 

Spenser:  F.  Q.;  Of  Mutabilitie,  vi.  6. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  an  exchange ;  to  barter. 

Tf  (1)  Orabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  ex- 
change, to  barter,  to  t  rue  k,  and  to  commute:  "To 
barter  is  to  exchange  one  article  of  trade  for 
another:  to  truck  is  a  familiar  term  to  express  a 
familiar  action  for  exchanging  one  article  ^of  pri- 
vate property  for  another:  commute  signifies  an 
exchanging  one  mode  of  punishment  for  another. 
We  may  exchange  one  book  for  another ;  traders 
barter  trinkets  for  gold  dust :  coachmen  or  stable- 
men truck  a  whip  for  a  handkerchief ;  the  Govern- 
ment commute  the  punishment  of  death  for  that  of 
banishment."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  exchange  and  to 
change,  see  CHANGE;  and  for  that  between  to  ex~ 
change  and  to  interchange,  see  INTERCHANGE. 

§x-9han  &e.  *es-chaunge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  eschange; 
Fr.  e change.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  exchanging,  or  giving  one  thing  for 
another ;  a  parting  with  one  article  or  commodity 
for  an  equivalent. 

"They  lend  their  corn,  they  make  exchanges;  they  are 
always  ready  to  serve  one  another." — Addison. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  and  receiving  reciprocally ; 
interchange. 

3.  The  act  of  giving  up,  resigning,  or  abandoning 
one  state  for  another. 

4.  The  contract  by  which  one  thing  or  commodity 
is  exchanged  for  an  equivalent. 

5.  The  form  or  process  of  exchanging  a  debt  or 
credit f 01  another;  the  receiving  or  paying  of  money 
by  bill,  order,  or  draft.    [BiLL.j 

"I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange, 
From  Florence.'' 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shreic,  iv.  2. 
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6.  That  which  is  given  in  return  for  something 
received. 

"  There's  my  exchange:  what  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lieu.' 

^li'tkeati.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

7.  That  which  is  received  in  return  for  something 
given. 

"  The  respect  and  love  which  was  paid  you  by  all,  who 
had  the  happiness  to  know  you,  was  a  wise  exchange  for 
the  honors  of  the  court." — Dryden. 

*8.  Change,  transmutation. 

"I  am  much  ashamed  of  my  exchange,'' 

Shakesp,-.  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

*9.  Variety,  change. 

"  These  women  all  of  rightwiseness, 
Of  choise  and  free  election, 
Must  love  eachaunge  and  doublenesse." 

Chaucer:  Balade  of  Women. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Commerce : 

(1)  A  place  where  merchants,  brokers,  &c.,  meet 
to   transact   business ;   generally    contracted   into 
'Change. 

"He  that  uses  the  same  words  sometimes  in  one,  and 
sometimes  in  another  signification,  ought  to  pass,  in  the 
schools,  for  as  fair  a  man,  as  he  does  in  the  market  and 
exchange,  who  sells  several  things  under  the  satuo  name." 
— Locke. 

(2)  A  bill  of  exchange  (q.  v.). 

(3)  Tho  rate  at  which  the  money  of  one  country 
is  exchanged  for  that  of  another.    [Course  of  Ex- 
change.] 

2.  Arith. :  A  rule  for  ascertaining  how  much  of 
the  money  of  one  country  is  equivalent  in  value  to 
a  given  amount  of  that  of  another. 

3.  Law :  A  mutual  grant  of  equal  interests,  in  con- 
sideration the  one  for  the  other. 


what  it  is  at  another.  If  for  &00  at  one  place  exactly 
$500  at  the  other  must  be  paid,  then  the  Course  of 
Exchange  between  the  two  places  is  at  par  ^  if  more 
must  be  paid  at  the  second  place,  then  it  is  above 
par  at  the  other ;  if  less,  it  is  below  it. 

(3)  Theory  of  exchange:  A  hypothesis  with  re- 
gard to  radiant  heat,  devised  by  Prevostof  (Geneva, 
and  since  generally  accepted.  All  bodies  radiate 
heat.  If  two  of  different  temperatures  be  placed 
near  each  other,  each  will  radiate  heat  to  the 
other,  but  the  one  higher  in  temperature  will  re- 
ceive less  than  it  emits.  Finally,  both  will  be  of 
the  same  temperature,  each  receiving  from  the 
other  precisely  as  much  heat  as  it  sends  it  in  re- 
turn. This  scale  is  called  the  mobile  equilibrium 
of  temperature. 

exchange-broker,  s.    A  bill-broker. 

exchange-cap,  s.  A  fine  quality  of  paper  made 
of  new  stock ;  thin,  highly  calendered,  and  used  for 
printing  bills  of  exchange. 

*exchange-wench,  «.  One  of  the  women  who 
kept  stalls  at  the  London  Exchange,  and  whose 
reputation  was  not  very  good.  (English  Colloq.) 
(Nares.) 

"  Now  every  exchange-wench  ia  ushered  in  by  them  into 
her  stalls,  and  while  she  calls  to  others  to  know  what  they 
lack,  while  herself  lacks  nothing  to  make  her  as  fine  as  a 
countess." — England's  Vanity  (1683),  p.  32. 

ex^hange-a-bll-I-ty4,  «.    [Eng.  exchangeable; 
~ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  exchangeable. 
ex-Chan  ge-a-ble,  a,    [Eng.  exchange  t  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  exchanged ;  fit  or  proper  to 
be  exchanged. 

"  The  officers  captured  were  exchangeable  with  the 
powers  of  General  Howe." — Marshall. 

2.  Rateable,  or  to  be  valued  according  to  what 
can  be  procured  in  exchange ;  as,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  goods. 

ex-$hang -er,  s.  [Eng.  exchang(e);  -er.]  One 
who  exchanges ;  one  who  deals  in  money. 

"  Whilst  bullion  may  be  had  for  a  small  price  more 
than  the  weight  of  our  current  cash,  these  exchangers 
generally  choose  rather  to  buy  bullion  than  run  the  risk 
of  melting  down  our  coin,  which  is  criminal  by  the  law." 
— Locke. 

*ex-9heat ,  s.    [ESCHEAT.] 

*6x-$heat  -8r,  s,    [ESCHEATOR.] 

ex-^hSq -u§r  (q  as  k),  *es-chek-er,  *es-chek- 
ere,  *chek-er.  s.  [O.  Fr.  eschequier,  eschiquier, 
from  e8cfcec=check  (at  chess) ;  esc/iees=chess ;  Low 
Lat.  8caccarium=(l)  a  chess-board,  (2)  exchequer; 
scacc£=chess.j  [CHECK,  CHECKER,  CHESS.] 

1 .  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  chess-board;  hence,  the  game  of  chess  it- 
self. 

"Thennehe  wule  bidde  the  pleie  at  the  escheker." 

Florice  and  Blauncheflour,  Si3. 

2.  A  state  or  national  treasury. 

"  They  hadde  to  doone 
In  the  escheker  and  in  the  chauncerye." 

P   Plowman,  2,132. 


excise 

3.  Funds ;  pecuniary  resources. 

"  Shuts  up  every  private  man's  exchequer.'' — South.  Ser- 
nmiif,  vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 
II    English  !.<'»•: 

1.  In  tho  same  sense  as  I.  2.    [Chancellor  vf  the 
Exchequer.} 

2.  [  Court  of  Exchequer.] 

^T  (1)  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  [CHANCEL- 
LOR.] 

(2)  Court  of  Exchequer : 

English  Law:  A  court  instituted  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  constituting  part  of  the  Aula  Regia. 
It  was  remodeled  by  Edwara  I.  Its  primary  object 
was  to  recover  debts  due  to  the  king,  such  as  un- 
paid taxes,  &c.,  to  vindicate  his  proprietary  rights 
against  those  encroaching  up_on  them,  &c.  put 
after  a  time,  without  losing  Bight  of  tho  original 
purpose,  it  developed  into  an  ordinary  law  court. 
witu  a  legal  and  an  equitable  side,  each  open  to  all 
the  nation.  The  Act  2  Viet.  c.  5  transferred  the 
equity  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  By 
36  and  37  Vict.c. 66,  passed  August  5, 1873,  and  which, 
came  into  operation  011  November  1,  1874.  the  Ex- 
chequer Court  became  the  Exchequer  Sub-division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  A  similar 
court  was  established  in  Scotland  by  tt  Anne  c.  26. 

(3)  Court  of  Exchequer  Chambers 

English  Law:  A  court  instituted  in  England  by 
31  Edw.  III.  to  settle  cases  carried  from  tho  Court  of 
Exchequer  on  writs  of  error.  Subsequently  an  ap- 
peal in  error  lay  to  it  from  each  of  tho  three  superior 
courts  of  Common  Law,  and  from  this  court  to  th& 
House  of  Lords.  It  was  abolislftd  by  the  Judica- 
ture Act  of  1875,  its  jurisdiction  in  appeals  being 
transferred  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

ex  Chequer -bill,  *.  An  instrument  of  credit 
created  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  British  Treas- 
ury for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  temporary 
purposes  to  meet  tho  necessities  of  the  Exchequer. 
Exchequer-bills  form  a  larsre  portion  of  the  un- 
funded, or  floating  debt  of  the  country.  They  are 
issued  for  sums  of  £100  each,  or  some  multiple  of 
£100.  They  last  for  a  term  of  five  years  without  re- 
newal. 

exchequer-bond,  s.  An  exchequer -bond  differs 
from  an  exchequer-bill  in  being  issued  to  run  for  a 
definite  period  of  time,  in  no  case  to  exceed  six 
years.  The  rate  of  interest  payable  on  them  is  also- 
fixed. 

.  *§x-$heq'-ue"r  (q  as  k),  v.  t.    [EXCHEQUER,  s.J 
(For  def.  see  extract.) 

"  Among  other  strange  verbs,  the  following  has  arisen 
in  vulgar  language — viz.,  to  exchequer  a  man  ;  which  is, 
to  institute  a  process  against  him,  in  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer, for  non-payment  of  a  debt  due  to  the  king,  and 
in  some  other  cases." — Pegge.-  Anecd.  of  the  Eng.  Lan- 
guage. 

*ex-c.heq  -uSred  (q  as  k),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [EX- 
CHEQUER, t\] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Chequered. 

'Sx-fjl'de,  i>.  t.  [Lat.  excido:  e#=out,  away,  and" 
ccedo=to  cut.]  To  cut  off  or  away;  to  remove;  to- 
separate. 

*§x-C(Ip'-!-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  excipiens,  pr.  par.  of 
excipio—to  take  out,  to  except.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Taking  exceptions. 

"It  is  a  good  exception  against  the  party  excipient." — 
Ayliffe;  Pareryon,  561, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord,  Lang.:  One  who  excepts. 

2.  Med.:    Ah  inert  or  slightly  active  substance 
employed  as  the  medium  or  vehicle  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  active  medicine,  as  bread-crust,  con- 
serve of  roses,  &c. 

*e'x'-9l-ple,  £x'-$I-pule,  §x-$Ip'-u-lus,  ex~9lp'- 
u  lum,  s.  [From  Lat.  excipio=to  draw  out,  to 
receive.  The  form  is  a  diminutive.] 

Botany  : 

1.  The  part  of  the  thallus  which  forms  a  rim  or 
base  to  the  shield  of  a  lichen.    (Lindley.) 

2.  Tho  corresponding  part  in  a  fungal. 
gx-clf-a-ble,  ex-cise-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  excis(e); 

-able.]    Subject  or  liable  to  excise-duty. 

"The  concealment  of  excisable  goods  is  subject  to  a 
forfeiture  of  those  goods,  and  treble  value."— Act  of  Part. 
George  II.,  c.  30. 

£x-gi  s.e,  *ac-cise,  a.  [Fr.,  a  corrupt,  of  O.  Dut. 
aksiiSy  or  afc#ys=excise,  itself  a  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr. 
o*8is= assessments;  Ger.  accise = excise ;  Port.&Sp- 
«isa=excise,  tax.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  A  British  tax  or  duty  imposed  upon  certain 
commodities  of  home  production  or  consumption, 
as  malt,  spirits,  &c.  [EXCISE-DUTIES.] 

"The  two  houses  at  Westminster  had  laid  an  imposi- 
tion, which  they  called  an  excise,  upon  wine,  beer,  ale, 
and  many  other  commodities.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  ever  the  name  of  payment  of  excise  was  heard  of  or 
practiced  in  England. *f— Clarendon:  Civil  War,  ii. 453. 
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2.  The  branch  or  department  of  the  British  Civil 
Service  to  which  is  committed  the  collection  and 
management  of  the  excise-duties.  The  name  excise 
is  less  frequently  given  than  formerly,  the  proper 
technical  designation  now  being  Inland  Revenue. 

1[  The  internal  revenue  system  of  tlio  United 
States  corresponds  to  the  excise  system  of  Britain. 

*3.  A  tax  or  toll  of  any  kind. 

"Ambitious  now  to  take  excise 
Of  a  more  fragrant  paradise." — Cleveland. 

excise-duties,  *./</.  Duties  imposed  by  author* 
ity  of  the  British  Parliament  on  certain  articles  of 
home  production  and  consumption.  In  the  United 
States  they  are  called  internal  revenue  taxes. 

excise-Officer,  s.  A  British  public  official  charged 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  several  regulations 
affecting  the  excise-duties;  an  exciseman.  His 
proper  appellation  now  is  an  officer  of  Inland 
Revenue. 

*6x  91  ge  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.    [EXCISE,*.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  impose  or  charge  a  duty  or  tax  upon. 
*2.  To  impose  upon ;  to  overcharge. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  charge  or  demand  a  toll. 

"Shortly  no  lad  shall  chuck,  or  lady  roll, 
But  some  excising  courtier  will  have  toll.*' 

Pope;  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  iv. 

5x~9l'ge  (2),  *€x-9i  ze,  v.  t.  [Lat.  excisus,  pa. 
par.  of  excido=to  cut  out:  ex=out,  cced*o=to  cut.] 
To  cut  out. 

"Those  who  said  they  could  not  rob,  because  all  was 
theirs,  so  exctz'd  what  they  liked  not." — Wood:  Athence 
Oxoniensi*. 

Sx-cl  §e-man,  R.  [Eng.  excise,  and  man.}  A 
British  public  officer  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
regulations  connected  with  the  excise,  and  to  pre- 
vent and  detect  any  evasion  of  them;  an  officer  of 
Inland  Revenue. 

"  Every  exciseman  who  refuses  to  swear  is  to  be  deprived 
of  his  bread." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

ex  9!  -  §ion,  s.    [Lat.  excisio,  from  excisus,  pa. 
par.  of  excido;  FT,  excision.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  out  or  off;  destruction,  ex- 
tirpation. 

"O  poore  and  myserable  citie,  what  sondry  tourmentes, 
excisions,  subversions,  depopulations,  and  other  euyll  ad- 
ventures hath  hapned  unto  the!" — Sir  T.  Elyot;  Governor, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xzii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  cut  off,  destroyed,  or  extir- 
pated. 

"From  the  first  erection  into  a  people  down  to  their 
final  excision.'" — Atterbury:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  Her.  7. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.:  A  cutting  off  or  away  from  the  church; 
oxcommunic  at  ion . 

2.  Surg. :  The  cutting  out  or  off  of  any  part  of  the 
body ;  amputation. 

Sx-9lt-a-Ml'-I-ty\  s.    [Eng.  excitable ;  -ity,} 

1.  Ord.  Lang,:   The  quality  or   state  of    being 
excitable. 

2.  Physiol. :    The  property  manifested  by   living 
beings,  and  the  elements  and  tissues  of  which  they 
are  constituted,  of  responding  to  the   action  of 
excitants  and  irritants ;  irritability. 

8x-9it'-a-ble,  *ex-cite-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
excitabilis,  from  excito.} 

1.  Easily   excited;    susceptible    of    excitement; 
readily  stirred  up  or  stimulated. 

"His  affections  were  most  quick  and  excitable  by  their 
due  objects." — Barrow:  Works,  i.  475. 

2.  Characterized  by  excitability;  as,  an  excitable 
temper. 

ex-9lt  -ant,  a.  &  a.  [Lat.  excitans,  pr.  par.  of 
excito=to  call  out;  a  frequent,  of  excieo,  from  cx= 
out,  and  cieo=to  call,  to  summon.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Stimulating ;  tending  to  excite ; 
exciting. 

"The  donation  of  heavenly  graces,  prevenient,  subse- 
quent, excitant,  adjuvant." — fficholson:  Expos,  of  the  Cat- 
echism (1662),  p.  60 

B.  A  s  substantive: 

*1.  Ord,  Lang.:  That  which  excites,  stimulates,  or 
produces  increased  action  in  a  living  organism. 

2.  Med.:  An  agent  or  influence  which  arouses  the 
vital  activity  of  the  body,  or  of  any  of  the  tissues 
or  organs  which  belong  to  it ;  a  stimulant. 

*e"x-Cl'-tate,r.  t.  [Latin  excitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
excito.}  [ExciTE.]  To  excite,  to  stimulate. 

Sx-9l-ta'-tion.  *ex-cl-ta-cion,  s.  [Fr.  excita- 
tion; Lat.  excitatio,  from  excitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
excito;  Sp.excitacion;  Itai.eccitazione.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  exciting,  stimulating, 
or  putting  into  motion ;  a  rousing  or  awaking ;  a 
prompting.  . 

"Oft  the  lothe  thing  Is  doen  by  excitacion  of  other 
maimes  opinion." — Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  i. 

II.  Med.:  The  act  of  producing  excitement;  the 
excitement  produced. 


ex-9lt -a-tlve,  a.  {Yr.excitatif.}  Having  power 
or  tending  to  excite  or  stimulate ;  exciting,  excita- 
tory. 

"Admonitory  of  duty,  and  excitative  of  dtjvotion."— 
Bai-ruic.-  Expos,  on  the  Creed. 

*6X  -9l-ta-t6r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  excitatus,  pa.  par. 
of  i.-xcitti;  Fr.  excitateur.]  [ExciTE.] 

Elect.:  An  instrument  for  discharging  the  con- 
tents of  a  Leyden  jar  or  other  accumulator  of  elec- 
tricity, in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  operator 
from  receiving  the  shock. 

*6X  -9l-ta-t6r-y\  a.  [Fr.  excitatoire.]  Tending 
to  excite  or  stimulate ;  excitative. 

61-91  te,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  exciter,  from  Lat.  excito 
=  to  call  out,  a  frequent,  of  excieo,  from  ex=out, 
and  cieo=to  call  to  summon.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  rouse,  to  animate,  to  stir  up,  to  call  into 
action,  to  stimulate. 

"  He  exciteth  other  folk  thereto, 
To  lose  his  good  as  he  himself  hath  do." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,212 

2.  To  heat  or  inflame  the  spirits  of. 

3.  To  create,  to  stir  up,  to  set  on  foot,  to  stir  into 
action,  to  provoke. 

"What  was  known  excited  no  feeling  but  contempt  and 
loathing." — Macauluy:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Med.:  To  stimulate  or  increase  the  vital 
activity  of  the  body,  or  of  any  of  its  parts. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  stimulate,  to  animate,  to  cause 
excitement,  to  give  a  stimulus. 

"  There  native  beauty  pleases  and  excites." 

Dryden;  Art  of  Poetry,  ch.  2. 

*F  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  excite,  to 
incite,  and  to  provoke :  "  To  excite  is  said  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  inward  feelings ;  incite  is  saia  of 
the  external  actions;  provoke  is  said  of  both.  A 
person's  passions  are  excited;  he  is  incited  by  any 
particular  passion  to  a  course  of  conduct ;  a  partic- 
ular feeling  is  provoked,  or  he  is  provoked  by  some 
feeling  to  a  particular  step.  Wit  and  conversation 
excite  mirth ;  men  are  incited  by  a  lust  for  gain  to 
fraudulent  practices;  they  are  provoked  oy  the 
opposition  of  others  to  intemperate  language  and 
intemperate  measures.  To  excite  is  very  frequently 
used  in  a  physical  acceptation  :  incite  always,  and 
provoke  mostly,  in  a  moral  application.  We  speak 
of  exciting  hunger,  thirst,  or  perspiration ;  of  incit- 
ing to  noble  actions :  of  provoking  impertinence, 
scorn,  or  resentment.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

Sx-9lt'-Sd,  pa. par.  &  a.    [EXCITE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Stimulated,  aroused,  stirred  up,  brought  into 
action . 

2.  Heated  or  inflamed  in  spirit. 
ex-9it'-ed-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  excited;  -ly.]    In  an 

excited  manner. 

*ex-Cl  te-ful,  a.  [Eng.  excite;  -ful(l).}  Causing 
excitement;  full  of  exciting  matter;  excitatory, 
exciting. 

61-9!  te  ment,  s.    [Eng.  excite;  -men/.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  exciting  or  stimulating. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excited ;  commotion,  sensa- 
tion ;  heat  or  warmth  of  temper. 

3.  That   which  excites,  stimulates,  or  produces 
action. 

"The  best  excitement  to  each  private  virtue." — Law: 
Theory  of  Religion,  pt.  iii. 

II.  Med. :  A  state  of  abnormal  activity  in  any 
organ  of  the  body.  For  instance,  if  the  heart  beat 
violently,  the  organ  is  under  the  influence  of  excite- 
ment, with  the  effect  of  sending  the  blood  through 
the  arteries  and  veins  with  unwonted  force.  If  the 
membrane  surrounding  the  brain  be  inflamed,  and 
mania  supervene,  the  brain  is  excited.  Such  excite- 
ment is  followed  sooner  or  later  by  a  reaction  in 
which  there  is  abnormal  depression,  proportioned 
to  the  intensity  of  the  previous  excitement. 

ex-9lt  -er,  s.    [Eng.  excit(e) ;  -er.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  excites,  stimulates,  or 
rouses  to  action. 

"  Hope  is  the  grand  exciter  of  industry." — More.-  Decay 
of  Piety. 

2.  One  who  provokes,  stirs  up,  or  irritates. 

"  They  never  punished  the  delinquency  of  the  tumults 
and  their  exciters." — King  Charles.-  Eikon  Basllike. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med. :  An  excitant,  a  stimulant. 

2.  Elect.:  A  substance  which  by  friction  is  ca- 
pable of  exciting  electricity. 


5x-9lt  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [EXCITED 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Stimulating,  arousing,  calling  into  action. 

2.  Causing  or  producing  excitement. 

C.  As  subst. :  An  excitement ;  a  stimulus,  a  stimu- 
lant. 

"Wanting  many  excitings  of  grace,"  — Herbert:  Country 
Parson,  ch.  xiii. 

exciting- causes,  sfpi. 

Med.:  Causes  which  tend  immediately  to  produce 
disease,  as  distinguished  from  predisposing  causes, 
which  during  long  periods  of  time  prepare  the  way 
for  it  to  arise. 

Sx~9lt  -Ing-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  exciting;  -ly.]  In  an 
exciting  manner;  so  as  to  excite. 

*5x-cl'-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  excit(e);  -we.]  Tending 
to  excite;  causing  excitement. 

ex-9it-6-,  pref,  [Lat.  excit(o)  =  to  excito,  with  o 
connective.] 

excito-motory,  a. 

Anat, :  An  epithet  applied  to  that  function  of  the 
nervous  system  by  which  an  impression  is  trans- 
mitted to  a  center  and  reflected  so  as  to  produce 
contraction  of  a  muscle  without  sensation  or  voli- 
tion. (Owen.) 

*e"x-clalm  ,  s.  [EXCLAIM,  r.]  A  clamor,  an  out- 
cry. 

ex  claim  ,  v.  i,  &  t.  f  O.  Fr.  exclamer,  from  Lat. 
exclamo;  ex=out,  and  clamo=to  cry,  to  shout;  Sp. 
exclamar;  Ital.  e«clamare.} 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cry  out  with  vehemence:  to  declare  with 
loud  vociferation ;  to  call  out  loudly ;  to  vociferate ; 
to  ejaculate. 

"They  assembled  in  great  multitudes,  exclaiming  that 
the  capitulation  was  nothing  to  them."—  Macaulay.-  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*2,  To  make  an  outcry,  to  declaim ;  to  inveigh. 

"In  his  charges  to  the  clergy  he  exclaimed  against  the 
pluralities."— titirnet:  Hist,  of  (hen  Time;  Life  of  the  Au- 
thor. 

B.  Trans, :  To  utter  or  cry  loudly ;  to  call  out ;  to 
cry  out. 

*[  For  the  difference  between  to  exclaim  and  to 
cry,  see  CRY. 

Sx-clalm  -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  exclaim;  -er.]  One  who 
cries  out  with  vehemence;  one  who  speaks  with 
heat  or  passion ;  one  who  declaims  or  iuveighs. 

£x-cla-ma  -tion,  *ex-cla-ma-cion,  s.  [French, 
from  Lat.  exclamatio,  from  exclatno=to  cry  out; 
Sp,  exclamacion ;  Ital.  esclamazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  exclaiming,  crying  out,  or  vocifer- 
ating. 

*2.  Clamor,  vociferation,  outcry. 

"Thy  ran  streight  to  harneys  and  .  .  .  made  an  ex* 
clatnacion  that,  Ac."— Brende;  Quintus  Curtius,  to.  176. 

3.  Declamation,  inveighing;  an  outcry. 

"The  ears  of  the  people  are  continually  beaten  with 
exclamations  against  abuses  in  the  church." — Hooker; 
(Dedic.). 

4.  An  emphatic  or  passionate  utterance;  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise,  pain,  anger,  joy,  &c. 

"But  what  serve  exclamations,  where  there  are  no  ears 
to  receive  the  sound  *"— Sidney. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:  A  word  expressing  some  sudden  pas- 
sion, as  wonder,  fear,  surprise,  &c. ;  an  interjection. 

2.  Print, :  A  mark  or  sign  [  !]  indicating  emotion, 
emphasis,  or  pointed  address. 

*5x-clam  -a-tlve,  a.  [YT.exclamatif;  Sp.exclam- 
ativo;  Ital.  esclamativo.}  Containing  exclamation ; 
exclamatory. 

*gx-Clam  -a-tlve-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  exclamative ; 
-ly.}  In  an  exclamatory  manner ;  exclamatorlly. 

Sx-clam  -a-tSr-I-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  exclamatory; 
~ly.}  In  an  exclamatory  manner;  with  exclamations. 

Sx-clam  -a-tSr-y,  a.    [EXCLAIM,  v.] 

1.  Containing,  expressing,   or  of   the   nature   of 
exclamation. 

"I  shall  conclude  with  those  exclamatory  words  of  St. 
Paul."—  South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  7. 

2.  Using  profuse  exclamation ;  as,  an  exclamatory 
speaker. 

8x-clu  de,  r.  t.  [Lat.  excludo=to  shut  out;  ex= 
out,  andcJaudo=to  shut;  Fr.  exclure;  Ital.  esclu- 
dere;  Sp.  excluir.} 

1.  To  sbut  out ;  to  hinder  from  entrance  or  admis- 
sion. 

"  Exclude  the  incroaching  cattle  from  thy  ground." 
Dryden;  Virgilj  Oeorgic  ii.  612. 


f&te,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    lier,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     whd,     s&n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     c&r,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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*2.  To  eject,  to  emit,  to  thrust  out,  to  extrude. 

"Others  ground  this  disruption  upon  their  continued 
or  protracted  time  of  delivery,  wherewith  excluding  but 
onea-day,  the  latter  brood  impatient,  by  a  forcible  pro- 
ruptioii,  antedates  their  period  of  exclusion."— Browne; 
I'ulyar  Errur*,  bk.  iii.,ch.  vi. 

3.  To  debar;  to  shut  out  or  hinder  from  participa- 
tion. 

"This  is  Dutch  partnership,  to  share  in  al!  our  bene- 
ficial bargains,  and  exclude  us  wholly  from  theirs."  — 
Swift. 

4.  To  shut  out  from  the  society  of;  to  separate. 

"Sith  I  from  Diomede,  and  noble  Troilus, 
Am  clone  excluded,  as  abiect  odious." 

Chaucer:  Test,  of  Creteide. 

5.  To  leave  no  room  for ;  to  shut  out ;  to  forbid. 

"Oure  faithe  .  .  .  excludeth  al  manor  of  doute." — 
Joue:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  xii. 

6.  To  except,  to  omit ;  not  to  comprehend  in  or 
admit  into  any  grant,  privilege,  enjoyment,  &c. 

"If  the  church  be  so  unhappily  contrived  as  to  exclude 
from  ito  communion  such  persons  likeliest  to  have  great 
abilities,  itshould  be  ultered."—  Swift. 

7.  To  except  or  omit  from  any  rule,  or  category, 
ex-clu  -S,ion,   8-     [Lat.  exclusio,   from  exclusus, 

fa.  par.  of  excludo;  Fr.  exclusion,'  Sp.  exclusion; 
bal.  esclusione.] 

1.  The  act  of  shutting  out,  or  denying  entrance  or 
admission. 

"In  bodies  that  need  detention  of  spirits,  the  exclusion 
of  the  air  doth  good;  but  in  bodies  that  need  emission  of 
spirits  it  doth  hurt." — Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excluded  or  shut  out. 

"  His  sad  exclusion  from  the  doors  of  bliss." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  iii.  525. 

3.  A  rejecting,  dismissing,  or  shutting  out;  non- 
reception  in  any  manner. 

"  If  he  is  for  an  entire  exclusion  of  fear,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  some  influence  in  every  law,  he  opposes 
himself  to  every  government."— Addisun. 

4.  A  debarring  or  shutting  out  from  participation 
in  any  grant,  privilege,  &c. 

"A. bill  was  brought  in  for  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
duke  from  the  Crown  of  England  and  Ireland."—  Hume: 
Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  Uvii.  (an.  1679). 

5.  An  excepting  or  omitting  from  any  rule,  propo- 
sition, category,  &c. 

"There  was  a  question  asked  at  the  table,  whether  the 
French  king  would  agree  to  have  the  disposing  of  the 
marriage  of  Bretagne,  with  an  exception  and  exclu- 
sion that  he  should  not  marry  her  himself." — Bacon: 
Henry  VII. 

*6.  The  ejecting  of  the  young  from  the  egg  or 
womb. 

"How  were  it  possible  the  womb  should  contain  the 
child,  nay,  sometimes  twins,  till  they  come  to  their  due 
perfection  and  maturity  for  exclusion  t" — Ray:  On  the 
Creation. 

7.  That  which  is  ejected,  emitted,  or  thrust  out ; 
an  excretion. 

"The  salt  and  lixiviated  serosity,  with  some  portion  of 
choler,  is  divided  between  the  guts  and  bladder,  yet  it 
remains  undivided  in  birds,  and  hath  but  a  single  de- 
scent by  the  guts  with  the  exclusions  of  the  belly." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

^  Exclusion  Bill: 

English  Hist.:  A  bill  designed  to  prevent  the 
Duke  of  York,  afterward  James  II.  of  England, 
from  retaining  his  right  of  succession  to  the  throne, 
the  reason  being  that  he  had  embraced  Roman 
Catholicism.  In  1680  it  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  after  the 
King,  Charles  II.,  had  declared  that  he  would 
never  accord  it  the  royal  assent.  In  1681  it  was  re- 
vived, but,  instead  of  passing,  it  led  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament. 

"Halifax  had  spoken  with  great  energy  against  the 
Exclusion  Bill."—J.  S.  Brewer.-  English  Studies,  p.  197. 

*ex-clil -S.ion-ar-£,  a.  [Eng.  exclusion;  -arj/.] 
Tending  to  exclude  or  shut  out. 

*ex-clu  -|ion-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  exclusion;  -er.]  The 
same  asExci-usiONiST  (q.  v.). 

*6X-Clu  -S,ion-Is,m,  s.  [Eng.  exclusion;  -ism.] 
The  character,  manner  or  principles  of  an  exclu- 
sionist ;  exclusivism. 

ex-Clu -fion-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  exclusion;  -ist.~\  One 
who  would  exclude  another  from  any  privilege,  posi- 
tion, &c. 

Sx-clu  -slve,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  exclusif;  Sp.  exclusive ; 
Ital.  esclusivo.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  power  of  excluding  or  barring  en- 
trance or  admission, 

"  They  obstacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  625. 
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2.  Debarring  from  participation  in  any  privilege, 
grant,  enjoyment,  &c. 

"  Who  with  fjv/Ms/rf  Bills  must  now  dispense." 

Drt/tU'ii:    Ahsitlont  nnii  ,lc/(//«;»/n7,  ii.  264. 

3.  Not  taken  into  account ;  not  included  or  com- 
prehending. 

"  I  know  not  whether  he  reckons  the  dross,  exclusive  or 
inclusive." — Swift, 

4.  Possessed  or  enjoyed  to  the  exclusion  of  others ; 
as,  an  exclusive  privilege. 

5.  Inclined  to  exclude  others  from  society  or  fel- 
lowship ;  fastidious  or  illiberal  in  the  choice  of  asso- 
ciates ;  narrow. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  That  which  excludes  or  cxcepts ;  an  exclusion. 

"This  man  is  BO  cunning  in  his  inclusives  and  excht- 
sives  that  he  dyscerneth  nothing  betwene  copulatives  and 
disiunctives." — Sir  T.  More;  Works,  p.  948. 

2.  One  who  is  exclusive  in  his  manners  or  tastes; 
one  who  excludes  all  but  a  very  few  from  his  soci- 
ety. 

exclusive  dealing,  s.  The  act  of  dealing  or 
threatening  to  deal  exclusively  with  those  who  gave 
a  particular  side  their  support  at  an  election.  (Eng. 
CoUoq.) 

exclusive  privilege,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  term  used  in  a  limited  sense  to  sig- 
nify the  rights  and  franchises  of  the  nature  of 
monopolies,  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  different 
incorporated  trades  of  a  royal  burgh,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  craftsmen  or  members  of  those  incorpo- 
rations were  entitled  to  prevent  tradesmen,  not 
members  of  the  corporation,  from  exercising  the 
same  trade  within  the  limits  of  the  burgh. 

ex-clu -slve-l^,  adv.    [Eng. exclusive;  -ly.] 

1.  Without  inclusion  or  admission  of   others  to 
participation  ;  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

"War  or  the  chace  are  exclusively  their  province." — • 
Cogan:  On  the  Passions,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Without  comprehension  in  an  account  or  num- 
ber ;  not  inclusively. 

"The  first  part  lasts  from  the  date  of  the  citation  to 
the  joining  of  issue,  exclusively;  the  second  continues 
to  a  conclusion  in  the  cause,  inclusively."—  Ayltffe: 
Parergon. 

6x-clu  -slve-nfiss,  e.  [Eng.  exclusive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  exclusive,  fastidious, 
or  illiberal  in  the  choice  of  society. 

*5x-clu  -slv-Igm,  s.  [Eng.  exclusiv(e);  -ism.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  excluding;  exclusiveness. 

*Sx-Clu'-s5r-y,  a.  [Lat.  exclusorius,  from  exclu- 
sus,  pa.  par.  of  excludo.]  Excluding;  exclusive; 
shutting  out. 

*ex-c5ct ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  excoctus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
coquo=to  boil  out:  or = out,  and  coquo=to  boil,  to 
cook.]  To  boil  up ;  to  produce  by  boiling. 

*ex-C&c'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  excoctio^  from  excoctus, 
pa.  par.  of  excoquo.]  The  act  or  process  of  boiling 
out. 

8x-c6g  -I-tfcte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  excogitatus,  pa. 
par.  of  excogito:  ex=out,  and  cogito=to  think.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  invent;  to  map  out  or  devise  by 
thinking. 

"If  the  wit  of  man  had  been  to  contrive  this  organ, 
what  could  he  have  possibly  excogitated  more  accurate?" 
— More. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  meditate;  to  cogitate. 

"I  take  it  to  be  my  duty  to  meditate,  and  to  excogitate, 
of  myself,  wherein  I  may  best,  by  my  travels,  derive  your 
virtues  to  the  good  of  your  people." — i:<n-«tt.  On  the  Laws 
of  England. 

Sx-c6g-I-ta  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  excogitatio,  from  ex- 
cogitatuft,  pa.  par.  of  excogito.]  The  act  or  process 
of  devising  or  inventing  in  the  thoughts ;  invention ; 
thought ;  meditation. 

"Wherefore  to  consideration  pertaineth  excogitation, 
nnd  advisement."—  Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governor,  to.  72  b. 

*Sx-c6m-m8n'ge,  v.  f.  [O.  Fr.  excommange-&n 
excommunication.]  To  excommunicate. 

*ex-CO"m-mu  ne,  v.  t.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  com- 
mune (q.  v.).]  To  shut  out  or  exclude  from  fellow- 
ship or  participation  in. 

€x-c6m-mun  -I-Cflt-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
communicable  (a.  v.).]  That  may  or  can  be  excom- 
municated; liable  or  deserving  to  be  excommuni- 
cated. 

Sx-cfcm-mun'-I-Cate,  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  excom- 
municatus,  pa.  par.  of  e xcommunico.  1 

Ecctesiol. :  To  visit  with  the  penalties  of  excom- 
munication (q.  v.). 

gx-c6m-muxr-l-cate,  a.  &s.  [From  English  ex- 
communicate, v.  (.q.  v.)]  Excommunicated. 

6x-c6m-mun-I-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  excommuni- 
cat(e) ;  -ton:  Fr.  excommunication;  Span,  excom- 
union ;  Ital.  scommunicazionet  all  from  Latin 
ex  communication 


excreable 

Ecclesiol.:  The  spiritual  penalty  of  excluding  an 
offender  from  the  communion  and  all  the  privileges 
of  the  Church,  and  from  Christian  society.  It  is 
founded  on  1  Cor.  v.  In  the  first  century,  those 
guilty  of  gross  sins,  and  who  had  been  vainly 
admonished,  were  excommunicated.  If  they  re-4 
pented,  they  wore  again  admitted  to  all  Christian* 
privileges,  but  after  a  second  grievous  fall,  they 
were  finally  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the  faith- 
ful. Among  those  on  whom  discipline  was  exer- 
cised were  Christians  who  denied  their  faith  for 
fuar  of  their  livos  during  persecution,  returning 
again  when  tin*  danger  was  over.  In  the  third  cent- 
ury, during  the  sharp  Deciau  persecution,  a  con- 
troversy arose  in  the  Church  as  to  ttie  treatment  of 
these  weak  brethren.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
was  for  severity,  and  carried  his  point  against 
quite  a  multitude  of  his  fellow  believers  who  were 
in  favor  of  leniency.  The  Novatians  in  the  third 
century,  and  the  Donatists  in  the  fourth,  broke  off 
from  the  Church  catholic,  from  causes  connected 
with  the  dissatisfaction  they  felt  that  the  Church 
had,  in  their  view,  top  easily  restored  to  their  old 
status  those  erring  disciples.  A  distinction  grad- 
ually arose  between  a  lesser  and  a  greater  excom- 
munication, the  latter  called  also  Anathema.  In 
the  middle  ages,  during  the  dominancy  of  the 
Papacy,  the  greater  excommunication  became  a 
formidable  power,  and  was  used  as  a  weapon  where- 
with to  assail  even  kings  and  emperors.  The  first 
reigning  prince  thus  excommunicated  was  Kobert. 
King  of  France,  in  998.  The  Pope  who  did  the  deed 
was  Gregory  V.  Many  other  cases  followed.  In 
1077  Gregory  VII.  excommunicated  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  absolving  his  subjects  from 
their  allegiance,  and  the  proud  monarch  had  ulti- 
mately to  seek  reconciliation  with  the  offended 
hierarch.  In  1208,  Pope  Innocent  III.  acted  simi- 
larly to  King  John  of  England,  the  interdict  not 
being  reversed  till  1214.  To  omit  other  cases,  Pope 
Pius  VII.  in  1809  excommunicated  Napoleon  I.,  and 
in  1860,  Pope  Pius  IX.  virtually  did  so  to  Napoleon 
III.  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  though  not  naming  the 
delinquents. 

Sx-cim-mun  -I-ca-t5r,  s.  [EXCOMMUNICATE, v.] 
One  who  excommunicates. 

"Himselfewas  one  of  the  excommunicators.'*—  Prynne: 
Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  pt.  i.,  p.  19. 

Sx-cim-mun'-X-ca-tSr-y1,  a.  [Eng.  excommuni- 
cat(e);  -ory.]  Pertaining  to  or  causing  excommu- 
nication. 

*ex-c6m-mu  -nl-6n;  s.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  com- 
munion. ]  Excommunication. 

Sx  cfin-geV-sS,  phr.  [Lat.]  From  that  which 
is  conceded  or  granted. 

*§x-cb'r -I-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  excori(o)  =  to  excori- 
ate, and  Eng.  -able.]  Capable  of  being  excoriated; 
that  may  or  can  be  stripped  off. 

"The  scaly  covering  of  fishes  .  .  ,  even  in  such  as 
are  excoriable."— Browne:  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  iii. 

Sx-cb'r  -I-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  excoriatus,  pa.  par.  of 
excorio:  ex  =  off,  and  cortum  =  skin,  covering.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  strip  off  the  skin  or  covering ;  to  flay. 
"The  heat  of  the  island  Squanena    .    .    .    excoriates 

the  skin."— Boyle;   Works,  v.  694. 

2.  Fig. :  To  castigate  or  chastise  verbally. 

Sx-cor  -I-ate,  ex-cbr  -I-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  ex- 
coriatus^  pa.  par.  of  excorio.]  Stripped  of  the  skin 
or  covering ;  flayed,  skinned. 

§X-cb*r-I-a  -tion,  *.  [Sp.  excoriacion;  Ital.  es- 
coriazone,  from  Lat.  excoriatus,  pa.  par.  of  excorio.'] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  excoriating  or  stripping  of  the  skin 
or  covering;  a  flaying;  a  wearing  off  of  the  skin. 

"  A  little-before  the  excoriation  of  Marsyas." 

Brewer;  Lingua,  Hi.  5. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excoriated  ;  loss  of  skin ;  an 
abrasion. 

"  It  healeth  .  .  .  the  excoriations  or  frettings  of  the 
eyelids."— P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxiii.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  The  act  of  stripping  of  possessions ;  robbery, 
plunder,  spoliation. 

"It  hath  marvelously  enhanced  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  though  with  a  pitiful  excoriation  of  the  poorer 
sort."—  Cowel. 

2.  Verbal  chastisement. 

Sx-cor'-tl-cate,  v.  <.  [Pref.  oc=away,off,  cortex 
(genit.  corticis)  =  bark,  and  suff.  -ate.]  To  strip  off 
the  bark  or  rind. 

Sx-cor-tl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  excorticat(e) ;  -ion.] 
The  act  of  stripping  the  bark  or  rind  off. 

Sx  -cr«5-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  excreabilis,  from  excreo 
=  to  excreate  (q.  v.).]  That  may  or  can  be  dis- 
charged or  ejected  by  spitting. 


IXftl,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


excreate 
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excursiveness 


Sx-cre-ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  excreatus,  pa.  par.  of 
excreo:  e.r=out,  and  screo=tu  hawk,  to  hem.]  To 
eject  or  discharge  from  the  throat  by  hawking  and 
spitting ;  to  spit  out. 

Sx-cre-a -tion,  8.  [Bug.  excreat(e);  -ion.]  The 
act  or  process  of  spitting  out. 

6x  ere  ment  (1),  s.  [Lat.  excrenientum=retuse, 
ordure,  from  Lat.  excretum,  sup.  of  excerno=to 
sift  out.  to  separate :  ex=out,  away,  and  cerno=to 
sift.]  Matter  excreted  aud  ejected ;  that  which  is 
ejected  ordischargedfrom  the  body  after  digestion; 
excretion. 

8x  -cre-ment  (2),«.  [Lat.e:rcresco=to  grow  out.] 
Anything  growing  out  of  the  body :  as  hair,  nails, 
&c. ;  an  excrescence. 

Sx-cre-mSn'-tal,  adj.  [Eng.  excrement;  -al.l 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  excrement ;  voided 
or  excreted  as  excrement  by  the  natural  passages 
of  the  body. 

ex-cre  men  tl  -tial  tial  as  shal),  a.  [Eng. 
excrement;  -itial.]  Pertaining  to  excrement;  con- 
taining excrement;  consisting  of  matter  excreted 
from  the  human  body. 

8x-cr§-men-tl  -tious,  adj.  [Eng.  excrement; 
-itious.] 

1.  Containing  or  consisting  of  excrement;  excre- 
ment itial. 

2.  Excrescent. 

Sx  -crS  mgnt-lze,  v.  f.  fEng.  excrement;  -ize.] 
To  ease  one's  self  by  extrusion  of  feeces. 

*ex-cres  ce,  s.  [Lat.  excresco=io  grow  out:  ex= 
out,  and  cresco=to  grow.]  An  increase. 

"There  happened  in  the  coining  sometimes  an  excresce 
on  the  tale  of  five  or  Biz  shillings  or  thereby  in  one  hun- 
dred pounds." — Forbes:  Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  66. 

Sx-crSs -951196,  *8x-crSs-9en-9y1,  ».  [French 
excrescence,  from  Lat.  excrescentia,  from  excrescens, 
pr.  par.  of  excre8co=to  grow  out.] 

I.  Lit, :  An  outgrowth ;  an  exciescent  appendage ; 
anything  which  grows  out  of  another  without  use, 
and  contrary  to  the  common  order  of  production. 

"Mountains have  been  looked  upon  by  some  as  warts  and 
superfluous  excrescences." — Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  An  extraordinary  or  unnatural  appendage. 

'  •  All  beyond  this  is  monstrous,  'tis  out  of  nature,  'tis  an 
excrescence,  and  not  a  living  part  of  poetry." — Dryden. 

2.  An  extravagant  or  excessive  outbreak ;  as,  an 
excrescence  of  joy. 

Sx-crSs  ~9?nt,  a.  [Latin  excrescent,  pr:  par.  of 
excresco.] 

I.  Lit . :  Growing  out  of  or  upon  something  else  in 
an  unnatural  manner. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Superfluous. 

"  Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts." 
Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  49. 

2.  Added;  not  originally  or  properly  belonging: 
as  in  the  word  empty,  the  p  is  excrescent. 

excrescent  consonants.  A  term  introduced  by 
Professor  Key  (Philological  Essays,  p.  204)  to  desig- 
nate what  before  was  called  Epenthesis. 

Sx-crSs-9en'-tlal,  adj.  [Eng.  excrescent;  -to/.] 
Resembling  or  having  the  form  or  nature  of  an 
excresence. 

*8x-cre  te,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  excretus,  pa.  par.  of 
excerno=tt>  separate,  to  sift.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  discharge  by  any  of  the  excretory 
passages. 

"The  nature  and  quality  of  the  excreted  substance." — 
Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xiii.,  g  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  emitted  or  discharged. 
"Vaporous  fume  that  excrete  forth  from  the  brain." — 

Venner:  Via  Reata,  p.  SOL 

ex-cre -tine,  «.  [Lat.  excret(io);  -in  (Chem.) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.:  C7sHi56SO2,  a  peculiar  crystallizable  sub- 
stance found  by  Marcet  in  human  fseces ;  very  sol- 
uble in  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  water.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  is  not  decomposed  by  dilute  mineral  acids. 

ex-cre  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  excretio,  from  excretus, 
pa.  par.  of  excerno;  Fr.  excretion;  Sp.  excrecion; 
Ital.  escrezione."] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  throwing  off  or  ejecting  of  animal  fluids  from 
the  body  ;  the  voiding  of  excrement. 

"The  constant  separation  and  excretion  whereof  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life." — Kay:  On  the  Cre- 
ation, pt.  ii.,  p.  839.  (> 

2.  That  which  is  excreted ;  excrement. 

"The  aptness  of  their  excretion  to  the  purpose,  its 
property  of  hardening  into  a  shell."  —  Paley:  Natural 
Theology,  ch.  lii. 


II.  Physiology: 

1.  Animnl:  The  collection  and  discharge  at  par- 
ticular part-s  of  various  matters  which  are  no  longer 
of  use  in  the  animal  economy.     Examples,  urine 
and  sweat.    It  is  partly  opposed  to  secretion. 

2.  Vegetable:  Any  ^upiTfluous  matter  thrown  off 
externally  by  a  living  plant. 

ex-cre'-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  excret(e):  -ire.]  Having 
the  power  of  separating  and  excreting  fluid  matter 
from  the  body ;  excretory. 

"A  diminution  of  the  body  happens  by  the  *-.n-r.//v*- 
faculty,  excerning  and  evacuating  more  than  necessary." 
— Harvey:  On  Consumptions. 

ex-cre'-tSr-y',  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  excret(e) ;  -ory ;  Fr. 
excretoire.] 

A.  --Is  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  excre- 
tion ;  excretive. 

"The  excretory  ducts  of  the  mucilaginous  glands."— 
Denham:  Physico-Theologtf,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii.  (Note  11.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anat. :  A  duct  or  vessel  serving  to  receive  and  ex- 
crete matter. 

"  Excretories  of  the  body  are  nothing  but  slender  slips 
of  the  arteries,.deriving  uu  appropriated  juice  from  the 
blood." — Cheyne. 

excretory-organs,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  organs  by  which  excretion  takes 
place.  Specif.,  the  skin,  the  lungs,  and  the  kidneys. 

§X'-crIpt,  s.  [Lat.  exscriptus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
scribo=io  write  out.] 

Law:  A  copy,  a  writing  copied  from  another. 
(Wharton.) 

*ex-cru'-9l-a-ble  (or  9!  as  sul),  «.  [Lat.  ex- 
cruciabilis,  from  excrucio.]  That  may  or  can  be 
tortured  or  tormented. 

*Sx-cru'-9l-a-mSnt  (or  9!  a?  shl), «.  [Lat.  ex- 
crucio=to  torture,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ment.]  Anguish, 
torment,  torture. 

er-cru  -9l-ate  (or  9!  as  shl),  v.  t.  [EXCRUCIATE, 
a.]  To  torture,  to  torment,  to  inflict  the  most 
severe  pains  on. 

*8x-cru  -9l-ate  (or  9!  as  Shi) ,  o.  [Lat.  excrucia- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  excrucio=to  torture  great:  eo;=out, 
fully,  and  cr«eto=to  torture;  crux  (genit.  crude) 
=a  cross.]  Excruciated,  tortured,  tormented,  on 
the  rack. 

gx-cru'-9i-at-Ing  (or  9!  as  snl),  pr.  par.  &  a. 
[EXCRUCIATE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Causing  the  most  intense  pain ;  ex- 
tremely painful ;  torturing,  tormenting. 

"  Men  were  sentenced  to  pain  so  excruciating,  that  they 
begged  to  be  sent  to  the  gallows." — Macaulay:  Bfst.  Eng., 
ch.  iv. 

ex-cru  -9l-at-Iftg  1?  (or  9!  as  shl),  adv.  [Eng. 
excruciating ;  -ly.}  In  an  excruciating  manner. 

Sx-cru-9l-a  -tion  (or  9!  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.  excru- 
ciatio,  from  excruciatus,  pa.  par.  of  excrucio.~\  The 
act  of  torturing  or  tormenting  with  intense  pain ; 
the  state  of  being  tortured  or  tormented ;  torment, 
extreme  pain. 

"  The  frettings,  the  thwartings,  and  the  excruciations 
of  life."— Feltham:  Resolves,  ii.  67. 

*ex-CU-ba'-tiOn,  «.  [Lat.  excubatio,  from  excubo 
=to  lie  out  of  doors,  to  keep  watch :  ex=ont,  and 
cufco=to  lie  down.]  The  act  of  watching  all  night. 

Sx-cu-bl-tor  -I-iim,  «.    [Lat.,  from  excubo.'] 

Arch. :  A  gallery  or  loft  in  a  church  where  watch 
was  kept  at  night  on  the  eve  of  any  great  festival, 
and  from  which  the  great  shrines  were  observed. 

Sx-Cfi'-dlt,  f.  t.  [Lat., 3d  pers.  sing.  perf.  indie, 
of  excudo=io  engrave.]  He  engraved  it ;  a  word 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  an  engraving,  preceded  by 
the  name  of  the  engraver. 

*8x-Cul  -pa-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  culpable 
(q.v.).]  That  may  or  can  be  exculpated,  or  freed 
from  blame. 

Sx-cul  -pate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exculpatun,  pa.  par.  of 
exculpo:  «\r=out,  away,  and  cu(pa=blame.] 

1.  To  clear  or  free  by  words  from  the  imputation 
or  charge  of  a  fault,  or  crime ;  to  justify. 

"The  author  prefixed  a  something  in  which  he  excul- 
pated himself  from  being  the  author  of  the  heroic 
epistle."—  Hasan:  Epistle  to  Dr.  Shebbeare.  (Note.) 

2.  To  regard  as  innocent ;  to  acquit ;  to  exonerate. 

"I  exculpate  him  further  for  his  writing  against  me." 
— AMman. 

^T  For  the  difference  between-  to  c-cculpate  and  to 
exonerate,  see  EXONERATE. 


Sx-Cul~pa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exculpatio,  from  ex- 
culputus,  pa.  par.  of  txculno.]  The  act  of  excul- 
pating or  freeing  from  a  charge  or  imputation  of 
fault  or  crime;  a  vindication,  a  justihcation,  an 
absolving. 

"In  Scotland  the  law  allows  of  an  exculpation,  tiy 
which  the  prisoner  is  suffered  before  the  trial  to  prove  the 
thing  to  be  impossible." — Ilurntt:  Hist.  Own  Time  (an. 
J684). 

IT  Letters  of  exculpation: 

Scots  Law:  A  warrant  granted  at  the  suit  of  the 
defendant  in  a  criminal  case  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  the  witnesses  whose  evidence,  he  believes, 
will  tend  to  his  exculpation. 

ex-cfil  -pa  tor-?,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  culpa- 
tory  (q.  v.).]  Tending  to  exculpate  or  clear  from  a 
charge  or  imputation;  containing  excuse  or  vindi- 
cation. 

"This  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an  exculpation/ 
comment." — Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Pope. 

*ex-cur',  v.  i.  fLat.  excurro :  ex=out,  and  curro 
=to  run.]  To  pass  beyond  proper  limits ;  to  go  or 
run  to  extremes. 

ex-Cur  -rent,  a.  [Lat.  excurrens,  pr.  par.  of  ex- 
curro=tH  run  out,  to  project.] 

Bot. :  Projecting  or  running  beyond  the  edge  or 
point  of  anything ;  the  term  used  when  there  is  an 
axis  remaining  uniformly  in  the  center  of  a  struct- 
ure, while  all  the  other  parts  are  regularly  disposed 
around  it.  Example,  the  stem  of  Pinus  abies. 
(Lindley.) 

*ex-cflr  se,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  excursus,  pa.  par.  ot 
excurro.] 

A.  Trans. :    To  make  an  excursion  through;  to- 
pass  or  journey  through.    (Hallam.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  digression ;  to  digress. 
"  But  now  I  excurse." — Richardson:  Clarissa,  iii.  71. 

ex-cur    sion,  s.    [Lat.  excursio=a  running  out. 
from  excursus,  pa.  par.  of  excurro:  e.r=out,  and 
c«rro=to  run;   Fr.  &  Sp.  excursion;    Ital.  excur- 
sione.] 
*1.  A  running  out ;  a  charge,  an  attack. 

"A  pious,  zealous,  most  religious  sonne, 
Who  on  the  enemy  excursion  made." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorale,  bk.  iii.,  s.  1. 

2.  A  hostile  expedition  or  incursion  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  another. 

"They  would  make  excursions  and  waste  the  country." 
—P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  77. 

3.  An  expedition  or  wandering  into  some  distant 
part. 

"The  mind  extends  its  thoughts  often  even  beyond  the 
utmost  expansion  of  matter,  and  makes  excursions  into 
that  incomprehensible." — Locke. 

4.  A  short  journey  to  some  point  or  place  for  pur- 
poses of  health  or  pleasure. 

5.  The  act  of  deviating  or   rambling   from    the 
stated  or  usual  path  ;  a  wandering  beyond  the  fixed 
or  ordinary  limits. 

"The  causes  of  those  great  excursions  of  the  seasons 
into  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  are  very  obscure." — 
Arbuthnot:  On  Air. 

*6.  A  digression ;  a  wandering  or  rambling  from 
the  subject. 

"Expect  not  that  I  should  beg  pardon  for  this  excur- 
sion."— Boyle:  Seraphic  Love. 

*7.  A  projecting  addition  to  a  building. 

"That  small  excursion  out  of  gentlemen's  halls  in 
Dorsetshire  is  commonly  called  an  orial." — Fuller:  Church 
Uistory,  vi.  285. 

excursion-ticket,  ».  A  ticket  for  an  excursion 
or  pleasure  trip  by  rail  or  otherwise. 

excursion-train,  s.  A  train  running  specially 
for  the  conveyance  of  travelers  on  an  excursion  or 
pleasure  trip  to  and  from  some  particular  place. 

*Sx  cur  -slon,  y.  i.  [EXCURSION,  «.]  To  make 
an  excursion  or  trip ;  to  travel. 

•Sx-cflr  -sion-al,  a.  [Eng.  excursion;  -oZ.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  excursion. 

*8x-cur'-sion-2r,  s.  [Eng.  t xcursion ;  -er.]  The 
same  as  EXCURSIONIST  (q.  v.). 

Sx-cfSr -sion-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  excursion ;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  goes  on  an  excursion  or  pleasure  trip ; 
one  who  travels  by  an  excursion-train. 

2.  One  whose  profession  it  is  to  provide  facilities 
for  making  excursions.  * 

*8x-cur -Sion-Ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  excursion;  -ize.] 
To  make  an  excursion. 

•gx-cur  -slve,  a.    [Lat.  excursius),  pa.  par.  of  j 
excurro;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.\    Prone  or  given  to 
rambling,  wandering,  or  deviating ;  exploring. 

*ex-cur'-slve-lyl,  adr.   [Eng.  excursive ;  -ly.]   In  : 
a  wandering  manner ;  at  random. 

"Sx-ciir  -slve-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  excursive;  -ness.~\ 
A  tendency  or  proneness  to  wander,  ramble,  or 
deviate  from  the  subject;  a  disposition  to  search 
or  inquire  widely  into  matters. 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wnd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      <iu  =  lew. 
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ex-cftr'-SuS,  s.  fLat.l  A  dissertation  or  digres- 
sion appended  to  a  \\ork,  ami  containing  a  more 
full  exposition  of  some  point  or  topic  in  it  than 
could  bo  given  in  the  notes  to  the  text. 

ex-cu§  -a-ble,  *ex-cus,  e-a-ble,  <*.  [Lat.  wocvs- 
abilis,  from  excuso=to  excuse ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  excusable ; 
Ital.  eacusftbile,  scusabile.] 

1.  Of  persons:  That  may  orcan  be  excused  or  par- 
donea ;  deserving  of  or  entitled  to  pardon. 

"Ye  be  not  excusable." — Chaucer:  Boethiun,  bk.  i. 

2.  Of  things:  Admitting  of  excuse  or  justification ; 
pardonable. 

"Homicide  in  self-defense,  or  m>  iirf,-n<l>'ntl»t  upon  a 
sudden  affray,  is  also  excusable  rather  than  justifiable,  by 
the  English  law.''— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  14, 

excusable-homicide,  s. 

Law:  Homicide  of  one  or  other  of  two  kinds:  (1) 
By  misadventure,  when  a  man  doing  a  lawful  act 
accidentally  kills  another.  (2)  Upon  a  principle  of 
self -preservation  ;  as,  when  a  person  is  attacked  by 
a  robber,  or  when  he  is  defending  his  wife,  child,  or 
servant,  kills  the  assailant  without  intending  to  do 
so. 

ex-cu§'-g.  ble  ness,  *ex  cus,  e-a-ble-ness,  $. 
[Eng.  excusable;  •ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  excusable. 

"  The  innocence  or  excusable-ness  of  wome  men's  mistakes 
about  these  matters." — Sltarp:  A  Discourse  on  Conscience. 

Sx-CUS.'-a-bly',  adv.  [Eng.  excusab(lc);  -ly.~]  In 
an  excusable  manner  or  degree ;  pardonably,  justi- 
fiably. 

'•  We  excusably  mistake  the  nature  of  the  case."— Seeker; 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  aer.  12. 

*ex-cUst-a  -tion,  *ex-cus-a-cion,  *.    [Lat.  excu- 

satio,  from  excunatus,  pa.  par.  of  excuso^to  excuse 
(q.y.);  Fr.  excusation;  Sp.  excusacion;  Ital.  escu- 
sazione,  scusazione.]  An  excuse,  vindication,  or 
apology. 

*ex-cu§ -a-t5r,  s.  [Lat.;  Fr.  excusateur ;  Ital. 
scusatore.]  One  who  makes  excuse,  apology,  or 
defense  for  another;  anexcuser,  an  apologist. 

ex-Cftf-a  -t5r-y\  a.  [Eng.earcusafor;  -y.~]  Mak- 
ing excuse  or  apology ;  containing  or  of  the  nature 
of  an  excuse  or  apology ;  apologetical. 

"He  made  excusatory  answers." — Wood;  Annals  Univ. 
of  Oxford  (an.  1557). 

ex-cu§  e,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  excuser;  from  Lat.  ex- 
cuso=to  free  from  a  charge:  ex=  out,  away,  and 
causa  =  a  cause,  a  charge;  Sp.  excusar;  .Port. 
escusar;  Ital  escusare,  scusare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  form  or  constitute  an  excuse  for ;  to  exoner- 
ate, to  absolve,  to  exculpate ;  to  free  from  blame  or 
guilt. 

2.  To  ask   pardon  or  indulgence   for;  to   make 
excuses  for;  to  justify,  to  vindicate. 

"Think  you  that  we  excuse  ourselves  unto  you?" — 
2  Corinth,  xii.  19. 

3.  To  extenuate  by  excuses  or  apology;  to  make 
excuses  for. 

"Bad  men  excuse  their  faults,  good  men  will   leave 

them; 
He  acts  the  third  crime  that  defends  the  first." 

B.  Jonson, 

4.  To  pardon,  to  forgive,  to  acquit. 

5.  To  condone,  to  overlook. 

"  I  must  excuse  what  cannot  be  amended." 

Shakesp.:  Cvriolanus,  iv.  7. 

6.  To    disengage  or  free  from    an  obligation  or 
duty. 

"  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused."— Luke  xiv,  19. 

7.  To  regard  with  indulgence. 

"  Excuse  some  courtly  stains  ; 
No  whiter  page  than  Addison's  remains." 

Pope.-  Satires,  v.  215. 

8.  To  remit,  to  forgive ;  not  to  exact ;  as,  to  excuse 
a  debt. 

9.  To  clear  from  blame  or  guilt;  to  justify,  to 
exculpate. 

"  Pray  God  the  Duke  of  York  excuse  himself." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II. ,  i.  3. 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  make  excuses. 
"And  they  all  at  once  beganne  to  excuse."— Bible  (1551): 
Luke  xiv.  19. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  excuse  and 
topardon:  "  We  excuse  a  small  fault,  wo  pardon  a 
great  fault;  we  excuse  that  which  personally  affects 
ourselves;  we  pardon  that  which  offends  against 
morals:  we  may  excuse  as  equals;  wo  can  pardon 
only  as  superiors.  We  exorcise  good  nature  in 
excusing;  we  exercise  generosity  or  mercy  in  par- 
doning. Friends  excuse  each  other  for  the  uninten- 
tionaloniission  of  formalities ;  it  is  the  privilege  of 
the  supreme  magistrate  to  pardon  criminals  wnoso 
offenses  will  admit  of  pardon :  the  viol  ation  of  good 
manners  is  inexcusable  in  those  who  are  cultivated  : 
falsehood  is  unpardonable  even  in  a  child. 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 


ex-cu  se,  x.    [ExcrsE,  i<.] 

1.  The  act  of  excusing,  apologizing,  defending  or 
justifying. 

"  He.iveii  put  it  in  thy  niiiid  to  take  it  hence, 
That  thou  mi^htVt  win  (he  more  thy  father's  love, 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it." 

S/MrAr.v-..    //,  nr>j  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  5. 

2.  A  plea  offered  in  extenuation  or  justification; 
an  apology, 

*'  We  find  out  some  excuna  or  other  for  deferring  good 
resolutions,  'till  our  intended  retreat  is  cut  oft  by  death." 
—Atlflison. 

3.  That,  which  excuses  or  extenuates  ;  an  extenua- 
tion. 

"  [I]  am  damned  wythout  excuse  yf  I  beleue  them  not." 
—John  Frith:  A  Boke,  fo.  9. 

4.  Justification,  pardon,  forgiveness. 

"This  desire  might  have  excuse." 

Shakesp.:  Knp»>  of  Lucrrcr,  235. 

5.  A  pretended  reason,  plea,  or  ground  ;  as,  it  was 
only  an  excuse  to  get  away. 

"  We  are  unwilling  and  backward,  imagine  difficulties, 
contrive  excuses."  —  Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  eer.  15. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  excuse  and  pi-flt-H*  . 
seo  PRETENSE. 

*ex-cus  e  -less,  n.    [Eug.  e.rc«se;  -less.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Without  excuse  or  defense. 

2.  Of  things:  That  cannot  be  excused;  inexcusa- 
ble ;  unpardonable. 

*ex  CU§'e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  excuse;  -ment.]  Excuse, 
defense. 
eX-CUS/-er,  a.     [Eng.  excus(e}  ;  -er.J 

1.  One  who  makes  excuses  or  apology  for  another  ; 
an  apologist. 

"In  vain  would  his  excitsers  endeavor  to  palliate  his 
enormities,  by  imputing  them  to  madness,"  —  Swift. 

2.  One  who  excuses  or  forgives  another. 
*ex-cussr,  *ex-cusse,  r.  /.    [Lat.  excussw.s,  pa. 

par.  of  excutio—to  shake  out:  e-c=out,  and  quatio 
=  to  shake.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  To  shake  off,  to  get  rid  of. 

2.  To  discuss,  to  decipher. 

II.  Law:  To  dispossess  and  seize  ;  to  distrain. 


,  s.    [Lat.  excussio,  from  excussus, 
pa.  par.  of  excutio."] 
1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  shaking  off. 

2.  The  act  of  discussing,  sifting,  or  inquiring  into. 
II.  Law:  The  act  of  seizing  and  detaining  under 

legal  process,  distraint. 

ex'-e-at,  s.    [Lat.=he  may  go  out  ;  3d  pers.^ing. 
pr.  subj.  or  cxeo=to  go  out:  ear^out,  and  eo=to  go.  | 

1.  Leave  'of  absence;  as,  to  a  student  at  the  uni- 
versities. 

2.  A  permission  granted  by  a  bishop  to  a  priest  to 
go  out  of  his  diocese. 

3.  A  permission  by  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to 
one  of  his  subjects  to  take  orders  in  another  dio- 
cese. 

,  a.    [Lat,  execrabilis,  ffomexecror 


, 

—  to  execrate  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  execrable;  Sp.  execrable; 
Ital.  esecrabile.} 
1.  Detestable,  "hateful,  accursed,  abominable. 

"  Give  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v,  3. 

*2.  Piteous,  lamentable. 

"The  execrable  passion  of  Christ."  —  R.  Hill:  Pathway 
to  Piety  (1629),  p.  149. 

ex'-e-cra-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  execrable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  execrable. 

ex'-e-crft-Wf,  adv.  [Eng.  execrab(le);  -ly.]  In 
an  execrable  manner  ;  cursedly,  abominably,  detest- 
ably. 

"  Aa  execrably  virtuous,  as  sinful,  as  odious  now  to  God 
as  ever."  —  Prynne;  1  flistriomastix,  vi.  19. 

ex'-e-crate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  execratus,  exsecratus, 
pa.  par.  of  execror,  exsecror=to  curse  greatly:  ex— 
out,  fully,  and  sacro=to  consecrate,  to  declare 
accursed;  8(tcer=  sacred,  accursed;  Fr.  execrer; 
Sp.  execrar.] 

1.  To  curse;  to  imprecate  evil  upon;  to  abomin- 
ate, to  detest  utterly,  to  abhor. 

"The  nation  execrated  the  cruelties  which  had  been 
committed  on  the  Highlanders."  —  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

*2.  To  bring  curses  upon  ;  to  render  hateful,  de- 
tested, or  abominable. 

"  As  if  mere  plebeian  noise  were  enough  to  execrate 
anything  as  devilish."  —  Jeremy  Taylor. 

ex-e-cra'-tion,  s,  [Lat.  execratio.  exsecratio, 
from  execratus,  exsecratus,  pa.  par.  of  execror,  ex- 
secror;  Fr.  execration;  Sp.  execracion;  Ital,  ese- 
crazione,] 


1.  The  act  of  cursing;  an  Imprecation  of  evil;  an 
expression  of  utter  detestation. 

"He  was  sure  to  take  every  opportunity  of  overwhelm- 
ing them  with  execration  and  invective."—  Mac«>il>i>/: 
Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  iv. 

*2.  That  which  N  accursed;  anything  held  in  de- 
testation or  abomination. 

"They  shall  be  nn  ejcecrntitm  und  nn  astonishment,  and 
H  curse,  and  a  reproach." — Jer.  xliv.  12. 

*ex'-e-cra-tiOUS,  adj.  [Eng.  fxecrat(e') ;  -/OH*.] 
Cursing,  execrating. 

*ex'-e-cra-tlve,  adj.  [Eng.  execrate-') ;  -ive.] 
Cursing,  vilifying. 

*ex'-e-cra-tlve-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  c.ircmti r*-;  -/#.] 
With  cursing  or  curses. 

*ex'-e-cra-t6r-yt,  a.  &s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  exe- 
cratorius-,  from  execratus,  pa.  par.  of  eicecror.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Cursing,  abusive,  denunciatory. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  form  or  formulary  of  execration. 
*6X-ect  (ek-sect),  v.  t.    [Lat.  exaeclun,  pa.  par. 

of  c.cseco—  to  cut  out  or  away:  c.c-out,  away,  and 
8cco=to  cut.]  To  cut  out  or  away. 

*ex-ec-tion  (ek-sSc'-tion),  *.  [Lat.  c.rm-//o, 
from  exsectus,  pa.  par.  of  exseco.]  The  act  of  cut- 
ting out  or  away. 

*ex-e-Cut -a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  ex£cuter=to  exe- 
cute. 1  That  may  or  can  bo  executed,  performed,  or 
carried  out. 

ex-ec '-\l-tant,  s.  [Fr.,pr.  par.  of  executer.']  One 
who  performs;  a  performer;  as,  an  executant  on 
the  piano. 

"Rosamond,  with  the  executant's  instinct,  had  seized 
his  manner  or  playing." — G.  Eliot;  Middlemarch,  ch.  xvi. 

ex  -e-cute,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  executer,  from  Lat. 
executus,  exsecutus,  pa.  par.  of  ex*equor=to  follow 
out,  to  perform:  e.r=out,  and  seguor=to  follow; 
Sp.  &  Port,  executar;  Ital.  esecutare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  follow  or  carry  out  to  the  end ;  to  complete, 
to  perform,  to  do. 

"He  casts  Into  the  balance  the  promise  of  a  reward  to 
such  as  should  execute,  and  of  punishment  to  such  as 
should  neglect,  their  commission. "—South. 

2.  To  carry  into  effect ;  to  put  in  force ;  to  give 
effect  to. 

"Even  the  warrant  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  England 
could  not  be  executed  without  the  help  of  a  company  of 
musketeers." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  To  perform,  to  inflict,  to  carry  out. 
"Absalom  pronounced  sentence  of  death,  against  his 

brother,  and  had  it  executed  too."— Locke. 

4.  To  put  to  death  according  to  legal  process ;  to- 
punish  capitally. 

"To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 

*5.  To  kill  in  any  way. 

"  The  treacherous  Fastolfe  wounds  my  peace, 
Whom  with  my  bare  fists  I  would  execute, 
If  I  now  had  him." 

Shatcesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  i.  4. 

*6,  To  use,  to  make  use  of. 

"  In  fellest  manner  execnte  your  arms." 

Shakesp..  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  7. 

7.  To  make,  to  do,  to  carry  out  with  art. 

"These  sculptures  were  designed  by  Phidias,  and  were 
executed  by  him." — Cussell's  Tvcimicul  Eilticatar,  pt.  x.,  p. 
197. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Law:  To  perform    what    is  required  to  give 
validity  to  any  legal  instrument,  as  by  signing,  Deal- 
ing, &c. 

2.  Music:  To  perform  a  piece. 

B.  Intransitive ; 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  perform  a  duty  or  office;  to  accomplish  a 
purpose. 

"The  cannon  against  St.  Stephen's  gnte  executed  BO  well, 
that  the  portcullis  and  gate  were  broken,  and  entry  opened 
into  the  city." — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

2.  To  act,  to  work. 

"With  courape  on  he  goes:  doth  execute 
With  counsel;  and  returns  with  victory." 

Daniel:  Death,  of  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

II.  Music :  To  perform  or  play  a  piece  of  music. 

^|  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  execute,  to 
fulfill^  aud  to  perform:  "To  execute  is  more  than  to 
fulfill,  and  to  fulfill  than  to  perform.  To  execute  is 
to  bring  about  an  end  ;  it  involves  active  measures, 
and  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  that  which  is  extra- 
ordinary, or  to  that  which  requires  particular  spirit 
and  talents ;  schemes  of  ambition  are  executed:  to 
fulfill  is  to  satisfy  a  moral  obligation :  it  is  applica- 
ble to  those  duties  in  which  rectitude  and  equity 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    jdwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9bin,     benqu;     go,     £em;     thin, 
-clan,      -tian  -  shgtn.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious, 


sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  ~  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      deL 


executed 

arc  involved;  wo  fulfill  the  duties  of  citizens:  to 
perform-  is  to  carry  through  by  simple  action  or 
labor;  it  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the 
ordinary  and  regular  business  of  life  ;  we  perform  a 
work  or  -a  task.  One  executes  according  to  the 
intentions  of  others :  tke  soldier  executes  the  orders 
of  his  general;  the  merchant  executes  the  commis- 
sions or  his  correspondent :  one  fulfills  according  to 
the  wishes  and  expectations  of  others."  (Crabb: 
.Enq.  Synon.) 

ex-e-cut-64,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EXECUTE.] 

executed-oonsideration,  .-•. 

Law:  A  consideration  which  is  executed  before 
i  the  promise  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  made. 

executed-contract.  s. 

'Law:  A  contract  carried  out  at  the  time  it  is 
"made. 

"  A  contract  may  also  be  either  executed,  as  if  A  agrees 
<  to  change  horses  with  B,  and  they  do  it  immediately;  in 
which  case  the  possession  and  the  right  are  transferred 
•together:  or  it  may  be  executory,  as  if  they  agree  to 
'Change  next  week;  here  the  right  only  vests,  and  their 
reciprocal  property  in  each  other's  horse  is  not  in  pos- 
•session  but  in  action ;  for  a  contract  executed,  which  differs 
-in  nothing  from  a  grant,  conveys  a  chose  in  possession;  a 
^contract  executory  conveys  only  a  chose  in  action." — 
£laakstone:  Comment.,  bk.  li.,  ch.  36. 

executed-estates,  s. pi. 

Law :  Estates  in  possession. 

executed-trust,  .-•. 

Law:  A  trust  in  which  no  act  further  than  one 
•which  has  been  done  already  is  requisite  to  give 
effect  to  the  trust ;  as,  when  an  estate  is  conveyed 
to  the  use  of  A  and  his  heirs1  with  a  simple  declara- 
tion of  the  trust  for  B  and  his  heirs.  ( Wharton.) 

executed-use,  s. 

Law:  The  first  use  in  r.  conveyance  upon  which 
the  Statute  of  Uses  opera  ted  by  bringing  the  pos- 
session to  it,  the  legal  estate  consisting  of  use  and 
possession  combined.  ( Wharton.)  [USE,  Law.] 

Sx-e-cftt'-er,  s.    [Eng.  execut (e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  executes  or  performs  anything. 

»2.  An  executor  (q.  v.). 

"  Let's  choose  execttters,  and  talk  of  wills: 
And  yet  not  so:  for  what  can  we  bequeath?'' 

Shakeap.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

^f  In  this  sense  accented  on  second  syllable,  the 
word  being  thus  syllabicated :  ex-ec'-u-ter. 

*3.  An  executioner. 

ex-e'-ca-ter-shlp,  «.  [Eng.  execuler;  -ship.'} 
The  office  of  an  executor ;  an  executorship. 

ex-e-ca  -tion,  «ex-e-cu-clon,  s.  [Fr.  execution, 
from  Lat.  exsecutio,  from  exsecutus,  pa.  par.  of  exse- 
quor ;  Sp.  execution ;  Port,  execufao ;  Ital.  esecu- 
zione.~\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  executing,  performing,  or  accom- 
plishing ;  performance ;  accomplishment. 

"  I  like  thy  counsel  :  and  how  well  I  like  it, 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

2.  The  act  of  carrying  into  effect  or  of  giving  ef- 
fect to. 

3.  Death    inflicted    according   to  legal   process; 
capital  punishment. 

"I  have  seen, 

When,  after  fxecutfon,  judgment  hath 
Repented  o'er  his  doom." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

IT  Modes  of  execution:  Austria,  gallows,  public; 
Bavaria,  guillotine,  private;  Belgium,  guillotine, 
public ;  Brunswick,  ax,  private ;  China,  sword  or 
cord,  public ;  Denmark,  guillotine,  public ;  Ecuador, 
musket,  public ;  France,  guillotine,  public ;  Great 
Britain,  gallows, private;  Hanover,  guillotine,  pri- 
vate; Italy,  capital  punishment  abolished;  Netner- 
lancls,  gallows, public;  Oldenburg,  musket, public ; 
Portugal,  gallows,  public;  Prussia,  sword,  private; 
Russia,  musket,  gallows, or  sword,  public;  Saxony, 
guillotine,  private ;  Spain,  garotte,  public ;  Switzer- 
land, fifteen  cantons,  sword,  public ;  two  cantons, 
guillotine,  public ;  two  cantons,  guillotine,  private ; 
United  States  (other  than  New  York),  gallows, 
mostly  private.  In  New  York  the  method  adopted 
is  death  by  electrocution.  [ELECTROCUTION.] 

4.  Destruction;     destructive    effect;    slaughter; 
frequently  used  with  the  verb  to  do;  as,  The  shot 
did  great  execution. 

"  Brave  Macbeth,  with  his  brandished  steel, 
Which  smoked  with  bloody  execution, 
Carved  out  his  passage." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

*5.  The  act  of  sacking  a  town. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  That  rnpde  by  which  a  painter,  sculptor, 
Ac.,  produces  his' paintings,  sculptures,  &c.,  some- 
times termed  handling,  penciling,  &c.,  and  by 
which,  as  much  as  by  general  style,  his  genuine 
•works  may  be  known ;  the  right  mechanical  use  of 
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the  moans  of  art  to  produce  a  given  end;  the 
mechanical  moans  of  bringing  out  tbe  desired 
effect. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  act  of  giving  validity  to  a  legal  instru- 
ment ;  as  by  signing,  sealing,  &c. :  as,  the  execution 
of  a  ilt'fnl. 

(2)  The  carrying  into  effect  of  a  sentence,  decis- 
ion, or  judgment  of  a  court;  the  last  act  of  the 
law  in  completing  the  process  by  which  justice  is 
to  be  done,  oy  which  the  possession  of  land  or  debt, 
damages  or  costs,  ia  obtained. 

(3)  The   warrant   or   instrument  by   which    the 
proper  officcris  empowered  to  carry  a  judgment  into 
effect.    It  is  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  is 
levied  by  the  sheriff,  his  deputy,  or  a  constable, 
upon  the  estate,  goods,  or  body  of  the  debtor. 

3.  Music:  The  performance  of  any  piece;  facility 
in  manipulation,  combined  with  taste,  grace,  and 
expression. 

ex-e-cu -tlon-er,  s.    [Eng.  execution;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  executes,  performs,  or  carries  out 
any  duty  or  office. 

"It  is  s  comfort  to  the  executioners  of  this  office,  when 
they  consider  that  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  oppression." 
— Bacon. 

2  (Spec.) ;  One  who  inflicts  capital  punishment  in 
pursuance  of  a  legal  warrant. 

"He  kneeled  down  at  the  block  and  the  executioner  per- 
formed his  office." — Ludlow:  Memoirs,  i.  244. 

3.  One  who  kills  in  any  way ;  a  murderer. 

"  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner.'1 

Shakesp.;  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  6. 

4.  The  instrument  or  means  by  which  anything  is 
executed,  performed,  or  carried  out. 

"All  along 

The  walls,  abominable  ornaments  ! 
Are  tools  of  wrath,  anvils  of  torments  hung, 
Fell  executioners  of  foul  intents."  Crashaw. 

ex-ec'-u-tlve,  a.  &  «.    [Fr.  ex&cutif;  Sp.  execu- 

Mao.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
executing  or  performing ;  capable  of  or  fit  for  exe- 
cuting. 

"They  are  the  nimblest  and  strongest  instruments, 
fittest  to  be  executive  of  the  commands  of  the  soul."— 
Hale.-  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  87. 

2.  Pplit. ;   Active ;  carrying  the  laws  into  effect ; 
superintending  or  having  the  charge  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.     It  is  opposed  to  legislative  and 
judicial;   the  legislative  branch  of  a  government 
deliberates,  discusses,  and  enacts  laws ;  the  judicial 
applies  and  enforces  the  laws  in  particular  cases; 
th£  executive  carries  them  into  effect,  and  superin- 
tends their  enforcement. 

"  A  council  of  state  chosen  by  that  assembly  to  be  vested 
with  the  executive  power."—  Ludlow:  Memoirs,  ii.  206. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  officer  or  officers  constituting 
that  branch  of  a  government  to  which  is  commit- 
ted the  execution  of  the  laws ;  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  government. 

*ex-ec'-u-tlve-ly:,  adv.  [Eng.  executive;  -ly.] 
By  way  of  execution  or  performance. 

"Who  did  ,  .  .  executively  by  miraculous  operation 
conduct  our  Saviour  into  his  fleshly  tabernacle."— 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  82. 

ex  ec  -u-t5r,  *ex-ec -u-ter,  *ex-e-cu-tour, 
*ex-e-cu-tur,  *ex-e-qui-tour,  s.  [O.Fr.  execuiter, 
executeur,executour;¥r.  ex£cuteur;  Sp.  &  Port. 
executor;  Ital.  esecutore.] 

*I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  executes,  performs,  or  carries  out  any 
office  or  duty. 

"  Such  baseness 
Had  ne'er  like  executor." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

2.  An  executioner. 

^[  In  these  senses  pronounced  as  if  spelled  ex-e- 
ku-tur. 

II.  Law;  A  person  appointed  by  a  testator  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  his  will. 

"An  executor  is  he  to  whom  another  man  commits  by 
will  the  execution  of  that  his  lust  will  and  testament. 
And  all  persons  are  capable  of  being  executors,  that  are 
capable  of  making  wills,  and  many  others  besides;  as  feme- 
coverts,  and  infants.  This  appointment  of  an  executor  is 
essential  to  the  making  of  a  will.  If  the  testator  does  not 
name  executors,  or  names  incapable  persons,  or  the 
executors  named  refused  to  act;  in  any  of  these  cases  the 
court  grants  administration  cum  textamento  annexo  to 
some  other  person;  and  then  the  duty  of  the  administrator 
is  very  little  different  from  that  of  an  executor,"— 'Stack' 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  28. 

ex-ec-u-t<5r'-I-al,  *ex-ec-u-tor-i-all,  o.  &  s. 
[Eng.  executory ;  ~al.] 
A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  an  executor;  executive. 
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B,  Asffttbsf.:  Any  legal  authority  employed  for 
executing-  a  decree  or  ?<cntcncc  of  court. 

**  Ordaines  the  Lord  is  of  session  to  graunt  ther  letteris 
&  vther  effcutorialtiit  against  the  excommnnicat  prelats 
and  alt  vthers  excoramuuiciit  perstraes."— /icfs  (.Via*.  I. 
(ed.  1&14),  v.  302. 

ex  ec  -u-t6r- ship,   s.     [Eng.   executor ;   -ship.] 
The  office  or  position  of  an  executor, 
ex-ec  -U-tor-y4,  a.    [Eng.  executor;  -#.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Executive;  performing  or  carrying 
out  official    duties;    pertaining    to    the   executive 
branch  of  government. 

2.  Law:  To  be  executed,  performed,  or  carried 
out  at  some  future  time.    [EXECUTED.} 

"  In  these  devises,  I  say,  remainders  may  be  created  in 
some  measure  contrary  to  the  first  rules  of  law  :  though 
our  lawyers  will  not  allow  such  dispositions  to  be  strictly 
remainders ;  but  call  them  by  another  name,  that  of 
esi't'tttory  devises,  or  devises  hereafter  to  be  executed."— 
Blackstone.*  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  8. 

executory-consideration,  s. 

Law:  A  consideration  to  bo  executed  at  some 
future  time.  [EXECUTED-CONSIDEBATTON.] 

executory- contract,  s. 

Law:  A  contract  to  bo  carried  out  at  some  subse- 
quent time.  [  EX  ECUTED-CON  TRACT.] 

executory-devise,  s. 

Law:  A  devise  to  bo  executed  at  some  future 
time. 

executory-estates,  s.pl. 

Law:  Estates  depending  for  their  enjoyment 
upon  some  subsequent  event  or  contingency. 

executory-remainder,  s. 

Law:  A  contingent  remainder. 

*'  Contingent  or  executory  remainders  are,  where  the 
estate  is  limited  to  take  effect,  either  to  a  dubious  or 
uncertain  person,  or  upon  a  dubious  or  uncertain  event." 
— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  8. 

executory-trust, «. 

Law :  A  trust  which  requires  an  ulterior  act  to 
raise  and  perfect  it,  as  the  trusts  declared  by  those 
wills  which  are  merely  directory  of  a  subsequent 
conveyance, 
executory-uses,  s.pl. 
Law:  Springing  uses.    [UsE,  s.] 
*6x-ec -U-tr§BS,  s.     [English  executor;  -ess.]    A 
female  executor ;  an  executrix. 

"  A  will  indeed !  a  crabbed  woman's  will, 
Wherein  the  devil  is  an  overseer, 
And  proud  dame  Eleanor  sole  executress," 

Tragedy  of  King  John  (1611). 

*ex-ec -u-trl$e,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  female  who  carries  out,  executes,  or  fulfills. 

"Fortune  executn'ce  of  wierdes." 

I'ltuucer:  Troilus,  iii.  668. 

2.  A  female  executor ;  an  executrix. 
Sx-Sc'-u-trlX,    s.      [Formed   from   executor   on 

analogy  of  other  feminities  in  -trix.]  A  female  ex- 
ecutor: a  woman  appointed  by  a  testator  to  execute 
his  will. 

"  A  female  at  seventeen  maybe  an  executrix."— Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  17. 

*ex-e  de,  v .  f.  [Lat.  exedo:  ex=out,  away,  and 
edo=to  eat.]  To  eat  away ,  to  corrode. 

"The  ancient  piece  of  money  is  not  the  least  blurred  or 
exeded."— Monthly  Review,  January  1752,  p.  69. 

ex'-e-dra,  ex'-he-dra,  s.  [Lat.  exedra,  from  Or. 
exedra,  from  ex  =  out,  without,  and  hedra  =  a  seat ; 
Fr.  extdre.] 

I.  Antiq.:  The  portico 
of  the  Grecian  pajeestra, 
in  which  disputations  or 
the  learned   were  held. 
So  called  from    its  con- 
taining   a  number  of 
seats,   generally  open, 
like   the  pastas  or  ves- 
tibule of  a  Greek  house ; 
an  assembly-room   or 
hall  for  conversation. 

II.  Architecture: 

1.  A  niche    projecting 
beyond  the  general  plan 
of  a  building;   a  porch 
or  chapel  projecting 
from  a  large  building. 

2.  A  recess  of  a  build- 
ing. 

ex-e-£e'-sls,  s.  [Gr. 
e.re</eais=a  statement,  a 
narrative,  an  explana- 
tion, an  interpretation, 
(in  gram.)  a  comment- 
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of  Caracalla,  Rome. 
a,  Exedra  for  the  use  of 
philosophers  and  their 
scholars,  b.  Exedra  for 
the  use  of  the  philoso- 
phers. 


ary ;  exegeomai=to  be  leader  of,  to  order,  to  tell  at 
length,  to  relate  in  full:  ej=out,  and  hegeomai=to 
load  the  way  ;afifo=toload.] 


ate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    thdre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pSt, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur.    rule,    full;     try,     Sf  rlan.     »,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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*1.  The  process  of  finding  the  root  of  an  equation. 

2.  Interpretation,  specifically,  Scripture  interpre- 
tation. 

*[  Biblical  Exegesis: 

Exegesis  of  Scripture:  C'redner  indicates  two 
kinds  of  it.  The  first  of  these  irs  ( Jr;immatico-his- 
torical  Exegesis—/,  e.,  interpretation  according  to 
the  grammatical  signification  of  the  words  as  his- 
torically ascertained  or  as  supplemented  by  history • 
Of  this  he,  in  common  with  enlightened  interpret- 
ers in  general,  approves.  Tho  second  kind  is  Dog- 
matic Exegesis,  which,  coming  to  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  determined  to  find  certain  doctrines 
there,  finds  them  accordingly,  but  often  by  strained 
and  unnatural  interpretations. 

"  The  science  therefore  which  discloses  to  us  the  tenets 
of  Holy  Writ  we  call  Biblical  Exegesis  or  interpretation." 
— Credner;  Preliminary  Dissert,  to  Kitty's  Cyclop,  of  Bibl. 
Literature. 

ex -e-gete,  s,  [Gr.  exegetes,  from  exegeomai=to 
guide,  to  lead ;  Fr.  exegete.]  One  skilled  or  practiced 
in  exegesis ;  an  exegetist. 

"The works  of  the  great  German  exegete."— The  Noncon- 
formist and  Independent,  July  21, 1884,  p.  691. 

ex-e-£et  -!c,  ex-e-£et -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  exegetikos ; 
Fr.  exegetique.]  Explanatory;  expository;  eluci- 
datory. 

"If  one  be  exegetical  and  explicative  of  the  other.'*— 
Taylor;  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  g  2. 

exegetical- theology,  s.    [EXEGETICS.] 
6x-e-&et  -Ic-al-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  exegetical;  -ly.] 
By  way  of  exegesis  or  explanation ;  in  an  exegetical 
manner. 

"This  is  not  added  exegetically,  or  by  way  of  exposi- 
tion."— Bp.  Bull:  Works,  i.  200. 

ex-e-£et  -Ics,  ».  [EXEGETIC.]  Proper  scientific 
interpretation,  especially  of  Scripture. 

*[  Hermeneutics  and  Exegetics  are  closely  akin, 
but  not  identical.  The  former  lays  down  the  prin- 
ciples of  Biblical  interpretation:  the  latter  deals 
with  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  thus 
laid  down.  In  other  words,  Hermeneutics  is  a 
science,  Exegetics  is  an  art. 

Sx-S-ge'-tlBt,  «.  [English  exeget(e);  -ist.]  One 
learned  in  exegetical  theology  ;  an  exegete. 

*ex  -el-tre,  «.    [AXLE-TREE.] 

gx-em  -brf -6-nate,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  English 
embryonate.} 

Bot*l-  Not  haying  an  embryo.  Used  of  Crypto- 
gamic,  or  as  Kichard  calls  them,  Inembryonate 
plants  (q.v.).  They  are  so  designated  from  their 
cot  possessing  a  proper  embryo  like  Phanerogams. 

ex-em -plar,  *ex-em-plalre,  *.  &  a.  [French 
exempt aire,  from  Lat.  exemplarium,  from  exemplar 
=  a.  copy,  from  exemplum=&u  example,  a  sample.] 

A.  As  substantive .* 

1.  A  pattern,  model,  or  original  to  be  copied;  an 
idea  or  image  formed  in  the  mind,  as  of  an  artist. 
to  which  he  conforms  his  work;  the  ideal  model 
which  he  endeavors  to  imitate. 

"Why  do  all  our  schemes  of  life  and  plans  of  conduct 
deviate  so  from,  this  great  exetttplarf"— South:  Sermon*, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

2.  A  noted  example,  specimen,  or  instance. 

"If  he  intends  to  murder  his  prince,  as  Cromwell  did, 
he  must  persuade  him  that  he  resolves  nothing  but  his 
safety;  as  the  same  grand  exemplar  of  hypocrisy  did  be- 
fore."— South;  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

*3.  A  copy ;  as  of  a  book  or  writing. 
"There  is  no  certayne  auctourin  the  commune  exem- 
plares." — Udall.  1  Thessalonians.    (Pref.) 

*B.  As  adj.:  Exemplary;  worthy  of  imitation. 
"Let  us  propound  to  ourselves  some  exemplar  saint."— 
Taylor:  Great  Exemplar;  Exhortation. 

gx'-em-plar-I-l^,  *ex-em-plar-y-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
exemplary ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  imitation;  worthily. 

"Being  a  person,  so  exemplaryly  temperate."— Evelyn: 
Memoirs  (an.  1640). 

2.  In  a  manner  calculated  to  act  as  a  warning  to 
others ;  by  way  of  example  or  warning. 

"  Some  he  punished  exemplarily  in  this  world,  that  we 
might  from  thence  have  a  taste  or  glimpse  of  his  future 
justice." — Hakewillt 

*3.  By  way  of  example. 

"Showing  us  exemplarily  how  as  men  we  should  behave 
ourselves."—  Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  Ber.  23. 

*e$  -em-plar-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exemplary;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  exemplary  or  worthy 
of  imitation. 

"  In  Scripture  we  find  several  titles  given  to  Christ, 
which  import  his  exemplar  in  es*  as  of  a  prince  and  a  cap- 
tain, a  master  and  a  guide." — Tillotson. 
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*e5-em-plar  ~l-tft  s.    [Eng.  exemplar;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  exemplary;    exemplari- 
ncss ;  worthiness  of  imitation. 

"Thou  shalt  escape  better  than  any  party  of  men, 
by  reason  of  thy  conspicuous  innocency,  sincerity,  and 
exrtniilai'itij  of  life."— Marr:  On  Iff  .Sccr/i  (.'liitri'fu'.t,  p.  lUi*. 

'L  The  quality  of  acting  as  an  example,  model,  or 
pat  turn. 

"Of  some  performances  of  our  Savior  no  other,  or 
no  so  probable,  mi  account  can  be  given,  as  that  they 
were  done  for  exemplarity." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii., 
Be  r.  3. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  acting  as  a  warning  or 
caution. 

"It  ought  not  at  all  to  be  inflicted  but  for  terror  and 
ix'-iitfilarity"— Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

ex-em  -plar-f,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  exemplar;  -y.  Fr. 
exemplaire,  from  Lat.  exemplar  Ut  from  exemplum.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*1.  Fitted  to  stand  as  an  exemplar  or  model  for 
imitation  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  model  or  pattern, 

"We  are  not  of  opinion,  therefore,  as  some  are,  that 
nature  in  working  hath  before  her  certain  exemplary 
draughts  or  patterns." — Hooker:  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  bk. 
i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Serving  or  worthy  to  stand  as  a  model  or  pat- 
tern for  imitation  ;  worthy  of  imitation ;  excellent. 

"The  other  virtuous  personages  are,  in  their  degree,  as 
worthy  and  as  exemplary  as  the  principal." — Guardian, 

*3.  Intended  for  imitation  or  example ;  such  as 
may  attract  notice  or  imitation. 

"When  any  duty  is  fallen  under  a  general  disuse  and 
neglect,  in  such  a  case  the  most  visible  and  exemplary 
performance  is  required."—  Rogers . 

4.  Serving  or  acting  as  a  warning  or  caution  to 
others ;  intended  to  deter  others. 

"  Had  the  tumults  been  repressed  by  exemplary  justice, 
I  had  obtained  all  that  I  designed."— King  Charles: 
Eikon  Basiltke. 

*5.  Illustrative;  symbolical. 

"Exemplary  is  the  coat  of  George  Villiers,  Dnke  of 
Buckingham;  five  scallop  shells  on  a  plain  cross,  speak- 
ing his  predecessors'  valor  in  the  holy  war."— Fuller.  Holy 
War,  p.  271. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  exemplar,  a  pattern,  a  model. 

2.  A  copy ;  as  of  a  book  or  writing. 

"Whereof  doth  it  come,  that  the  exemplaries  and  copies 
of  many  books  do  vary,  but  by  such  means?"— Hunting  of 
Purgatory  (1561),  fo.  822.  b. 

ex-em-plX-fi'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exemplify;  •able.'] 
That  may  or  can  be  exemplified  or  illustrated  by 
example. 

ex-em-pll-fl-ca  -tion,  «.  [Low  Lat.  exemplifi- 
catio,  from  Lat.  exemplum  =  an  example,  an  in- 
stance, and/acto=to  make.] 

1.  The  act  of  exemplifying  or  illustrating  by  ex- 
ample. 

"This  lesson  by  exempli  float  ion  would  be  learned  and 
practised."— Holinshed:  Edward  III.  (an.  1316.) 

2.  That  which  exemplifies  or  illustrates ;  an  exam- 
ple, a  specimen,  an  illustration. 

"A  love  of  vice,  as  such,  a  delighting  in  sin  for  its 
own  sake,  is  an  imitation,  or  rather  an  exemplification 
of  the  malice  of  the  devil."— South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  6. 

*3.  A  copy;  an  attested  transcript  of  a  docu- 
ment. 

"An  ambassador  of  Scotland  demanded  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  articles  of  peace." — Haj/ward. 

ex-em  -pll-fl-er,  *ex-em-pli-fy-er,  *.  [Eng. 
exemplify;  -er.]  One  who  exemplifies  or  illustrates 
by  example. 

"The  author,  master,  and  exemplifyer  of  these  doc- 
trines."— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  65. 

ex-em'-pll-fy1,  *ex-em-pli-fie,  v.  t.    [O.  French 

*exeniplifier,  from  Low  Lat.  exemplifico=to  copy 
out;  Lat.  exemj>Zum=acopy,  and/acio=to  make.] 

*1.  To  copy  out ;  to  make  a  copy  of. 

"  To  exemplifle  and  copie  out  the  famous  and  worth ie 
laws  of  Solon."—  P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  109. 

*2.  To  make  an  example  of,  as  by  punishing. 

"  He  is  a  great  and  jealous  God,  not  sparing  to  exem- 
plify and  traduce  his  best  servants  [i.  e.,  when  they  sin], 
that  their  blur  and  penalty  might  scare  all  from  ventur- 
ing."— Rogers:  Matrimonial  Honor,  p.  837. 

3.  To  illustrate  by  example. 

"  This  might  be  exemplified  even  by  heaps  of  rites  and 
customs,  now  superstitious,  in  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Christian  world." — Hooker. 

4.  To  illustrate  in  any  way. 

"  A  satire  may  be  exemplified  by  pictures,  characters, 
and  examples."— Pope. 
*5.  To  prove  or  show  by  an  attested  copy. 
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gx-Sm  -pll  gra'-ti-a  (U  as  shl),  phr.  [Lat.] 
For  the  sake  of  example;  by  way  of  example;  for 
instance ;  generally  abbreviated  to  ex.  (jr.  or  e.  g. 

Sx-empt  (p  yileiit),  v.  t.  [EXEMPT,  a.,  from  Fr. 
exempter.~\ 

*1.  To  take  out  or  away ;  to  remove. 

"He  exempted  al  fear  out  of  their  harts." — Ooldingt 
Justine,  fo.  50. 

*2.  To  remove ;  to  put  away ;  to  cut  off. 

"  From  which  to  be 
Exempted,  is  in  death  to  follow  thee." 

Habingtuii:  Castara,  pt.  ii.,  eleg.  vi. 

3.  To  free  or  allow  to  bo  free  from  any  duty, 
burden,  charge,  restraint,  evil,  or  imposition  to 
which  others  are  subject;  to  grant  immunity  to;  to 
privilege. 

"  The  emperors  exempted  them  from  all  taxes,  to  which 
they  subjected  merchants  without  exception."— Arbuth* 
not:  On  China. 

Sx-empt'  (p  silent),  a.  &  s.  [O,  Fr.  exempt,  from 
Lat.  exemptus,  pa. par.  of  eximo=to  take  out,  free: 
(>j-  =  out,  away,  and  emo=to  buy;  Sp.  exento;  Ital. 
esento.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Cut  oil,  kept  afar;  removed. 

"  Be  it  my  wrong  you  are  from  me  exempt* 

Shakesp.;  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

*2.  Free,  clear,  excepted,  not  included. 
"  His  dreadful  imprecation  hear ! 
'Tislaid  on  all,  not  any  one  exempt." 

Dryden  and  Lee:  (Edipus,  i.  L 

3.  Free;    not  liable   or  subject;  not  within  the 
power  of. 

"  Gone  to  lands  exempt  from  Nature's  law, 
Where  love  no  more  can  mourn,  nor  valor  bleed." 
Davenant:  Gondibert,  bk.  i.,  c.  iv. 

4.  Free,  as  from  any  duty,  burden,  charge,  re- 
straint, evil,  or  imposition,   to  which  others  are 
subject. 

"That  myself 
Might  be  exempt  from  warlike  toil  or  death." 

Glover:  Leonidas,  bk.  i. 

*5.  Out  of  the  common  ;  excellent. 

"The  most  exempt  for  excellence." 

CAopman:  Homer's  Iliad,  ix.  604. 

B.  As  substantive :  One  who  is  exempted  or  free 
from  duty,  &c. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  exempt  and  free, 
see  FREE. 

ex-Snip  t'-I-ble  (p  silent),  a.  [English  exempt; 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  exempted ;  capable  of 
exemption,  free,  privileged. 

ex-emp  -tion  (p  silent),  «.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat. 
exemptio,  from  exemptus,  pa.  par.  of  eximo.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  exempting  or  granting  immunity 
from  any  duty,  burden,  charge,  evil,  imposition,  &c. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exempt,  free,  or  released 
from  any  duty,  charge,  &c. ;  immunity,  privilege, 
freedom. 

"With  exemption  of  twenty-one  years  from  all  imposi- 
tions."— Burnet;  Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  1695). 

II.  JSccL:  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  diS' 
pensation  granted  by  the  pope  to  priests,  and  occa- 
sionally to  laymen,  exempting  them  from  the 
authority  of  their  ordinaries. 

*ex-Smp'-tI-tiOUS  (p  silent),  a.  [Lat.  exemptus, 
pa.  par.  of  eximo=to  take  out,  to  free.]  Capable  of 
being  taken  away  or  removed ;  separable. 

ex-en-c^ph'-SL-lus,  s.  (pi.  ex-en-seph'-a-ll). 
[Pref.  ex,  and  Gr.  engkephalos=wiibin  the  head, 
the  brain.] 

Anat,:  A  malformed  human  being  or  animal  in 
whichj  from  defect  in  the  cranium  or  skull,  the 
brain  is  visible  or  even  protrudes. 

*ex-§n'-tSr-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exenteratus,  pa.  par. 
of  exentero;  Gr.  exenterizo;  enteron—the  intes- 
tines, from  entos— within.]  To  disembowel;  to 
eviscerate ;  to  deprive  of  the  entrails. 

*ex-en-te"r-a'-tlon,  s-  [Lat.  exenteratio,  from 
exenteratus,  pa.  par.  of  exentero,'}  The  act  of  taking 
out  the  entrails ;  disemboweling ;  evisceration. 

ex-e-qua'-tur,  s.  [Lat.  =let  him  act,  perform, 
or  execute;  3d  pers.  sing.  pr.  subj.  of  exsequor=to 
perform,  execute.]  [EXECUTE.] 

1.  A  written  official  recognition  of  a  consul  or 
commercial  agent,  given  by  the  Government  to 
which  he  is  accredited,  and  authorizing  him  to 
exercise  his  office  in  that  country. 

*2.  An  authoritative  recognition  of  any  official 
document ;  official  authority  to  execute  some  act. 
(Prescott.) 

*ex-e  -qul-al,  a.  [Lat.  exequialis,  from  exequios 
=  funeral  rites,  a  funeral:  e#=out,  and  sequor=to 
follow.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  funerals  or  funeral 
rites;  funereal. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     §hln,    bench;     go,    &em;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     yenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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*ex  -e-quief},  s.  pi.  [O.  Fr.  exeques,  from  Lat. 
fxequiai~a  funeral ;  Sp.  cxequius  :  Ital.  egeottie.] 
Funeral  rites ;  the  ceremony  of  burial ;  obsequies. 

*ex-e -qul-pua,  o.  [Eng.  exequid-s),  and  suff. 
-oiis.j  Pertaining  to  a  funeral ;  funereal,  burial. 

*ex-er  ce,  *ex-er-cen,  r.  t.  [Fr.  exercer,  from 
Lat.  exerceo.]  To  exercise,  to  execute. 

*Sx-er  -9ent,  a.  [Latin  exercens,  pr.  par.  of 
exerceo=ta  exercise.]  Exercising,  practicing,  or 
following  any  art  or  profession. 

ex-er-cis. -a-ble,  a.  [English  exercis(e) ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  exercised,  used,  employed,  or 
exerted. 

"It  is  natural  to  see  such  powers  with  a  jealous  eye; 
and,  when  stretched  in  the  exercise,  they  alarm  and  dis- 
gust those  over  whom  they  are  exercisable." — Hararave: 
Jurid.  Argum.  (1797),  p.  10. 

Sx  -er-$is,e,  *ex-er-cyse,  s.  [Fr.  exercice,  from 
Lat.  exercitium,  from  exercitus,  pa.  par.  of  exerceo 
=  (1)  to  drive  out  of  an  inclosure,  (2)  to  drive  on, 
(3)  to  keep  at  work,  to  exercise:  ex=out,  and 
arceo=to  keep  off;  Sp.  &  Port,  exercicio;  Ital. 
esercizio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  putting  in  action  the  powers  or  uses  of ;  the 
act  of  using,  employing,  or  exerting ;  use,  applica- 
tion, exertion. 

"The  learning  of  the  situation  and  boundaries  of 
kingdoms,  being  only  an  exercise  of  the  eyes  and  memory, 
a  child  with  pleasure  will  learn  them." — Locke:  On  Educa- 
tion. 

2.  Exertion  or  labor  of  the  body  for  purposes  of 
health  or  development  of  the  natural  powers. 

"In  the  healthful  exercise  of  the  field,  I  hunted  with  a 
battalion  instead  of  a  pack." — Gibbon:  Memoirs. 

3.  Systematic  exertion  of  the  body  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  dexterity,  skill,  or  ease  in  any  art, 
as  rowing,  fencing,  &c. ;  bodily  training. 

"The  French  apply  themselves  more  universally  to 
their  exercises  than  any  nation:  one  seldom  sees  a  young 
gentleman  that  does  not  fence,  dance,  and  ride." — 
Addison. 

4.  The  act  of  carrying  into  effect  or  enforcing. 
"Whether  the  House  of   Commons   should    take   the 

advice  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  exercise  of  the  legis. 
lative  power." — Ludlow:  Memoirs,  i.  246. 

5.  The  practice  or  following  of  any  profession  or 
occupation. 

6.  The  performance  of  religious  duties. 

" Lewis  refused  even  those  of  the  church  of  England, 
who  followed  their  master  to  St.  Germain's,  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religion." — Addison. 

7.  A  single  act  of  divine  worship. 

"  Good  Sir  John, 
I'm  in  your  debt  for  your  last  exercise." 

Hhakesp.:  Richard  III.,  Hi.  2. 

*8.  Skill  or  dexterity  acquired  by  practice. 
"  For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exercises." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  6. 

9.  An  occupation  or  habitual  practice. 
"  Hunting  was  his  daily  exercise." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  6. 

*10.  Moral  training,  discipline. 

"  And  suffreth  us,  as  for  our  exercise, 
With  sharp  scourges  of  aduersitie, 
Ful  often  to  be  felt  in  sondry  wise." 

Uhaucer:  C.  T.,  9,034. 

11.  A  school   composition,  either  original  or  a 
translation  from  or  into  some  other  language. 

"  They  comprised  a  little  English  and  a  little  Latin — 
names  of  things,  declensions  of  articles  and  substantives, 
exercises  thereon,  and  preliminary  rules." — Dickens: 
Dombey  and  Son,  ch.  xi. 

12.  A  task  set ;  specif.,  a  lesson  given  for  practice. 
"  The  little  books  which  Paul  brings  home  to  do  thoee 

long  exercises  with." — Dickens:  Dombey  and  Son,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  The  critical  explication  of  a  passage  of  script- 
ure, at  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  by  one  teaching 
presbyter,  succeeded  by  a  specification  of  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  it  by  another ;  both  exhibitions 
to  be  judged  of,  and  censured,  if  necessary,  by  the 
rest  of  the  brethren.    The  second  speaker  is  said  to 
add. 

"It  is  most  expedientthat  inevery  townewliereschooles 
and  repair  of  learned  men  are,  there  be  a  time  in  one  cer- 
tain day  every  week  appointed  to  that  exercise  which  St. 
Paul  calls  prophecytng;  the  order  whereof  is  expressed  by 
him  in  thir  words,  Let  the  prophets  speak  two  or  three,  and 
let  the  other  judge,  Ac." — First  Book  of  Discipline,  ch.  xii. 

(2)  The  presbytery- 

"The  ministers  of  the  exercise  of  Dalkeith."  —  Acts 
James  IV. 
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(3)  The  name  given  to  part  of  the  trials  to  which 
an  expectant  is  subjected,  before  being  licensed  or 
ordained. 

"In  the  trial  of  expectants  before  their  entry  to  the 
ministry,  they  shall  lirst  add  and  make  the  exercise 
publicly." — Dundas:  Abr.  Acts  Ass.,  p.  97. 

(4)  FamOy-WOnhip ;  family  prayers, 

"That  honest  person  was,  according  to  his  own  account, 
at  that  time  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  the  evening." — 
Scott:  St.  Ronan's  Well,  ch.  xxxviii. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  Preparatory  practice  in  order  to  obtain  skill. 

(2)  A  composition  intended  for  the  improvement 
of  the  singer  or  player. 

(3)  A  composition  or  thesis  required  of  candidates 
for  degrees  in  music  in  the  universities.    (Stainer 
<£  Barrett.) 

1[  Exercise  and  addition:  One  of  the  exercises 
prescribed  to  students  of  theology  in  the  Scotch 
universities,  and  also  to  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
consisting  of  an  exposition  of  a  passage  of  the 
Greek  Testament. 

"The  tryals  of  a  Btudent,  in  order  to  his  being  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel,  do  consist  in  these  parts. — 3.  The 
Presbyterial  Exercise  and  Addition.-  The  Exercise  gives 
the  coherence  of  the  text  and  contest,  the  logical  di- 
vision, and  explanation  of  the  words,  clearing  hard  and 
unusual  phrases,  if  any  be,  with  their  true  and  proper 
meaning,  according  to  the  original  language,  &c.  The 
Addititm  gives  the  doctrinal  propositions  or  truths." — 
Pardovan's  Coll.,  p.  80. 

ex  -er-9i§e,  *ex-er-cyse,  v.  t.&  i.    [Fr.,  Sp.  and 
Port,  exercer;  Ital.  exercere.]    [ EXERCISE,  s.] 
A-.  Transitive: 

1.  To  employ;  to  engage  in  employment;  to  set 
in  action  or  operation ;  to  exert ;  to  cause  to  act. 

"  This  faculty  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  exercised  imme- 
diately about  things,  is  called  judgment."— Locke. 

2.  To  put  in  practice  or  operation ;  to  carry  out  in 
action ;  to  exert. 

"The  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over 
them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon 
them."— Matthew  xx.  25. 

3.  To  perform  the  duties  of;    to  carry  out;    to 
fulfill :  as,  to  exercise  an  office. 

"A  man's  body  is  confined  to  a  place;  but  where  friend- 
ship is,  all  offices  are  granted  to  him  and  his  deputy;  for 
he  may  exercise  them  by  his  friend."— Baevii;  Essays;  Of 
Friendship. 

*4.  To  observe,  to  keep  up. 

"The  new  flest  of  whiche  iij  in  the  yere  we  exercyse." — 
Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  71. 

5.  To  train  by  use  or  practice  to    any  act;   to 
habituate  to  any  act. 

"Strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  who,  by  reason  o/ use, 
have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil." 
—Hebrews  v.  14. 

6.  To  busy ;  to  keep  employed  or  busy ;  to  occupy, 
"He  will  exercise  himself  with  pleasure,  and  without 

weariness,  in  that  godlike  employment  of  doing  good." — 
Atterbury. 

1.  To  keep  in  a  state  of  pain  or  discomfort;  to  de- 
prive of  rest,  peace,  or  quiet. 

"  Where  pain  of  nnextinguishable  fire 
Must  exercise  us."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  89. 

8.  To   cause   mental   occupation   to;     to   make 
anxious  or  solicitous;  to  cause  earnest  or  anxious 
thought  to. 

9.  To  use  in  exercise ;  to  practice  the  use  of. 

"Meantime  I'll  draw  up  my  Numidian  troop 
Within  the  square,  to  exercise  their  arms," 

Addison;  Cato,  ii.  1. 

10.  To  cause  to  take  exercise  for  the  exertion  and 
strengthening  of  the  muscles,  the  development  of 
the  bodily  powers,  the  acquiring  of  skill  or  dexerity 
in  any  act  or  pursuit,  &c. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  take  exercise ;  to  use  action  or 
exertion ;  to  practice. 

"The  Lacedaemonians  were  remarkable  for  the  sport, 
and  Alexander  the  Great  frequently  exercised  at  it."— 
Broome. 

^f  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  exer- 
cise and  to  practice:  "These  terms  are  equally 
applied  to  the  actions  and  habits  of  men ;  but  we 
exercise  in  that  where  the  powers  are  called  forth ; 
we  practice  in  that  where  frequency  and  habitude 
of  action  is  requisite .  we  exercise  an  art ;  we  prac- 
t ice  a  profession :  we  may  both  exercise  or  practice 
a  virtue ;  but  the  former  is  that  which  the  particu- 
lar occurrence  calls  forth,  and  which  seems  to 
demand  a  peculiar  effort  of  the  mind ;  the  latter  is 
that  which  is  done  daily  and  ordinarily:  thuswe  in 
a  peculiar  manner  are  said  to  exercise  patience, 
fortitude  or  forbearance;  to  practice  chanty,  kind- 
ness, benevolence,  and  the  like  .  .  .  The  health 
of  the  body  and  the  vigor  of  the  mind  are  alike 
impaired  by  the  want  of  exercise;  in  every  art 
practice  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  acquiring 
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perfection:  the  exercise  of  the  memory  is  01  the 
first  importance  in  the  education  nf  children;  con- 
stant /tnictice  in  writing  is  almost  the1  only  means 
by  which  the  art  of  penmanship  is  acquired." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  exercise  ana 
tn  I'Xi/rt :  "The  employment  of  some  power  or  qual- 
ification that  belongs  to  one's  self  is  the  common 
idea  conveyed  by  those  terms  ;  but  exert  may  be  used 
for  what  is  internal  or  external  of  one's  self;  • 
cise  only  for  that  which  forms  an  express  part  <>t 
one's  self :  hence  we  speak  of  exerting  one'sBtrength, 
or  exerting  one's  voice,  or  exerting  one's  influence: 
of  exercising  one's  limbs,  exercising  one's  under- 
standing, or  exercising  one's  tongue.  Exert  is  of  ten 
only  used  for  an  individual  act  otcalling  forth  into 
action  ;  exercise  always  conveys  the  idea  of  repeated 
or  continued  exertion."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex   er-9ls,-er,  s.    [Eng.  exercis(e) ;  -cr.l 

1.  One  who  exercises,  performs,  exerts,  or  carries 
out. 

"  God  never  granteth  any  power  or  authority,  but  he- 
appointeth  also  who  shall  be  the  lawfull  exerciser*  ami 
exeeutours of  the  same." — Fttlke:  A'j"ix.-t  .11!' n,  p.  488. 

2.  One  who  takes  exercise, 
ex-gr-cls. '-I-We,  a.    [EXERCISABT.E.] 

8x  -er-el§-Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [EXERCISE,  «-.] 
A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.   adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  s«6s<. :  The  same  as  EXEBCISE,  s.  (q.  T.) 
exercising-apparatus,  s.    An  apparatus  for  tin 
use  of  gymnasts,  or  for  the  training  of  special  mus- 
cles. 

*ex-er-cl-ta  -tion,  »ex-er-ci-ta-cioun,  s.  [Lat. 
exercitatio,  from  exercitus,  pa.  par.  of  exerceo.] 

1.  Bodily  exorcise,  exertion. 

2.  Mental  practice,  use,  exercise. 

3.  An  exercise,  an  essay,  a  dissertation. 

*ex-er-9l  -tion,  »ex-er-ci-tioun,  s.    [Lat.  • 
citio,  from  exercitus,  pa.  par.  of  exerceo.~\ 

1.  Bodily  exercise  or  training. 

2.  Military  exercise ;  the  act  of  drilling. 

ex-Sr'-9l-tor,  s.   [Lat.] 

Law:  The  person  to  whom  the  profits  of  a  ship 
belong,  whether  he  bo  the  owner  or  only  the  hirer. 

ex-er  gue,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ex=ont,  and  ergon= 
work.]  The  small  space  beneath  the  base  line  of  a 
subject  engraved  on  a  coin  or  medal,  and  in  which 
the  date  and  engraver's  name  is  placed,  or  some 
brief  inscription  of  secondary  importance. 

ex-erf,  v.  t.  &  /.  [Lat.  exertus,  exsertus,  pa.  par. 
of  e*«ero=tothrustout:  ex=o\at,  and«ero=to  join  ; 
to  put  together.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  push  out or  forward ;  to  put  or  thrust  forth. 

"  The  stars  exert  their  heads." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  i. 

*2.  To  bring  out  or  forward. 

"  The  several  parts  lay  hidden  in  the  piece, 
The  occasion  but  exerted  that  or  this." 

Dryden:  Eleonora,  164,  165. 

3.  To  put  forth  or  forward,  as  strength,  power, 
ability ;  to  strain  ;  to  put  in  action  or  operation. 

"When  the  service  of  Biitiin  requires  your  courage 
and  conduct,  you  may  exert  them  both." — Dryden. 

4.  To  strive;  to  apply  to  some  work  or  object. 
(In  this  sense  the  reflexive  pronoun  is  usedwitli  the 
verb.) 

"The  Whig  leaders  exerted  themselves  to  rally  their 
followers,  held  meetings  at  the  Rose." — Ulacattlay.  IIi*t. 
Ensj.,  ch.  xxiii. 

5.  To  perform ;  to  put  in  action. 

"When  the  will  has  exerted  an  act  of  command  upon 
any  faculty  of  the  soul,  or  member  of  the  body,  it  has 
done  all  that  the  whole  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  can  do  for 
the  actual  exercise  or  employment  of  such  a  faculty  or 
member." — South. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  use  exertions ;  to  strive. 
"  How  art  exerting  might  with  nature  vie." 

Philips:  Pastorals,  v. 

ex-er  -tion,  s.    [EXERT.] 

1.  The  act  of  exerting  or  straining ;  a  putting  into 
action  or  active  operation ;  an  effort,  an  endeavor : 
a  struggle. 

"The  several  exertions  of  the  several  organs." — Hale.-   ! 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  21. 

2.  Alabor;  a  laborious  effort ;  as,  It  Isauextrtion 
to  him  to  speak. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  exertion  and  en- 
deavor, see  ENDEAVOR. 

*ex-§r  -tlve,  a.  [Eng.  exert ;  -«t>e.]  Having  the 
power  to  exert;  exerting. 

*ex-ert -ment,  «.  [Eng.  exert;  -ment.~}  The  art 
of  exerting;  exertion. 


ate     fat     fare      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t, 
or,  '  wore,     wplf,     work,     whd,     son;     mute,    cftb.    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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*ex-e  -§ion,  s.  [Lat.  exesus,  pa.  par.  of  exedo= 
to  eat  away :  ejr=out,  and  edo=to  eat.  Another 
etymology  gives  ex=out  of,  eo=to  go,  and  this  is 
more  in  conformity  to  the  illustration  given  from 
Browne.]  The  act  or  process  of  eating  through  or 
going  through,  penetrating. 

"Theophrastus  denieth  the  exesion  or  forcing  of  vipers 
through  the  belly  of  the  dam."— Browne:  Vulyar  Errors, 
bk.  iii:,  ch.  xvi. 

*ex-es -tu-ate,  v.  i.  ['Lat.ex&stuatum.  sup.  of 
fxcfstuo=to  boil  up:  e.r=out.  and  ceshio=to  boil; 
tE^HS=heat,  boiling.]  To  boil  up;  to  be  in  a  fer- 
ment ;  to  be  agitated. 

*ex-es-tu-a -tion,  «.  [Lat.  exoestuatio,  from 
fxcestuo=to  boil  up.]  The  act  or  state  of  boiling 
up  ;  effervescence,  ebullition,  ferment. 

Ex  -et-er,  «.  &  a.  [A.  S.  Exen-Castre=Castle  on 
tho  Exe.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog.:  A  city  in  the  south  of  Devon,  England, 
about  174  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London. 

B.  As  adj. :   In  any  way  pertaining  to  the  city 
mentioned  under  A. 

Exeter-elm, «. 

Bot. :  Ulmus  montana. 

Exeter-oak, «. 

Bot. :  Quercus  cerris. 

Exeter-domesday,  or  Exon-domesday,  s.  An 
ancient  English  record,  written  on  532  double  pages 
of  vellum,  giving  an  account  of  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall  Counties,  England, 
with  the  several  properties,  the  landlords  and  ten- 
ants, and  the  live  stock  on  each  farm.  Tho  record 
is  believed  to  have  been  made  by  tho  commissioners 
•of  William  the  Conqueror :  from  it  the  well-known 
Domesday  Book  was  compiled.  [DOMESDAY.]  It  is 
preserved  among  the  records  of  Exeter  cathedral, 
and  was  officially  published  in  1816,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Domesday. 

gx'-S-fint,  v.  i.  [Lat.  3d  per.  pi.  pr.  indie,  of 
€xeo=to  go  out:  ex=out  and  eo=to  go.] 

Lit. :  They  go  out :  a  word  used  in  dramatic  liter- 
ature to  express  the  retiring  of  actors  from  the 
stage. 

exeunt  omnes,  phr,  [Lat.=they  all  go  out.]  A 
phrase  used  to  express  that  all  the  actors  retire 
from  the  stage  at  the  same  time. 

Sx  fa'HjI-e  (or  Cl  as  Shi) ,  phr.  [Lat.]  From  the 
face  of ;  applied  to  what  appears  on  the  face  of  a 
document  or  writing. 

ex-fce-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  ex=ont,  without,  and 
Eng.  feet  at  ion  (q.  v.).]  Imperfect  foatation  in  some 
•orif  an  exterior  to  the  uterus ;  extra-uterine  foatation. 

ex-fo  -11-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  exfoliatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exfolio=to  strip  off  leaves:  ex=out,  away,  and 
folium— &  leaf.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Min. :  To  split  into  scales :  to  become  converted 
into  scales  at  the  surface  from  heat  or  decomposi- 

2.  Sura. :  To  fall  or  come  off  in  scales,  as  pieces  of 
carious  Done. 

"Our  work  went  on  successfully,  the  bone  exfoliating 
from  the  edges." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

B.  Trans. :  To  scale ;  to  free  from  scales  or  splin- 
ters. 

ex-fo-ll-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  ex;  Eng.  foliation 
<q.  v.).] 

1.  Min. :  A  separation  or  coming  off  in  scales  or 
laminae. 

2.  Surg. :  Scaling ;  the  separation  or  falling  off  in 
scales,  a's  of  pieces  of  carious  bone ;  desquamation. 

ex-fo  -ll-a-tlve,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  exfoliat(e) ;  -tve.] 

A.  Aiadj.:  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  exfolia- 
tion ;  exfoliating. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  preparation  which  has  the  prop- 
erty or  quality  of  causing  exfoliation. 

"Dress  the  bone  with  the  milder  exfoliatives,  till  the 
burnt  bone  is  cast  off." — Wiseman.  Surgery,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

ex-hal'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exhal(e) ;  -able.']  That 
may  or  can  be  exhaled  or  evaporated. 

"They  do  not  appear  to  emit  any  at  all,  if  they  be  ex- 
amined after  the  same  manner  with  other  exhalable 
bodies."— Boyle.  Works,  iii.  286. 

*ex-hal  -ant,  a.  [Lat.  exhalans,  pr.  par.  of  ex- 
halo.]  Having  the  property  or  quality  of  exhaling 
-or  evaporating. 

ex-ha-la -tion,  *ex-a-la-tion,  «.  [Lat.  exha- 
latio,  from  exhalatus,  pa.  par.  of  exhalo;  Fr.  exha- 
laison,  exhalation ;  Sp.  exhalacion ;  Ital.  esalazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  exhaling  or  sending  forth 
in  tho  form  of  vapor;  evaporation. 

2.  The  state  of   being    exhaled  or   evaporated; 
evaporation. 
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3.  That  which  is  exhaled  or  omitted  in  the  form 
of  vapor  or  steam  ;  an  effluvium,  an  emanation  ;  as 
from  marshes,  decaying  matter,  &c. 

"He  would  have  inhaled  an  atmosphere  thick  with  peat 
smoke,  and  foul  with  a  hundred  noisome  exhalations." — • 
-l/dcuii/ai/.  IliKt.  Ei,tj.,  ch.  xiii. 

ex-hale  (1),  v.  (.  &  i.  [Fr.  exhaler,  from  Lat. 
exhalo=to  breathe  out:  ex  = out,  and  halo  =  to 
breathe;  Sp.  exhalar;  Ital.  esalare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  breathe  out ;  to  emit  in  breath. 

"Twelve  men  of  greatest  strength  in  Troy  left  with 
their  lives  exh<tl'<l. 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xviii. 

2.  To  emit  as  in  a  vapor. 

"The  vapors  which  are  exhaled  out  of  the  earth." — Say: 
Cri-at/<:»,  pt.  i. 

3.  To  emit  in  any  way. 

"  For  her  no  balms  their  sweets  exhale." 

Langhorn:  Owen  of  Carron. 

4.  To  draw  or  cause  to  bo  emitted  or  to  rise  in 
vapors  or  exhalations. 

"  Breath  a  vapor  is, 
Then  thou,  fair  sun,  exhale  this  vapor  now." 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  89. 

*5.  To  draw  out ;  to  cause  to  flow. 
"For  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells!" 
Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  exhaled  or  emitted  as  vapor;   to  evapo- 
rate ;  to  rise  and  pass  off  as  vapor. 

"  When  orient  light 
Exhaling  first  from  darkness  they  beheld." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  vii.  265. 

2.  To  send  out  exhalations. 

"  Our  choice  exotics  to  the  breeze  exhale." 

Cawthorn:  Taste. 

1T  For  the  difference  between  to  exhale  and  to 
emit,  see  EMIT. 

*ex-ha  le  (2),  v.  t.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  hale 
(q.v.).]  To  haul  or  drag  out. 

*ex-ha  le-ment,  s.  [Eng.  exhale ;  -men*.]  That 
which  is  exhaled ;  an  exhalation. 

*ex-har-en$e,  s.  [Lat.  exhalans,  pr.  par.  of 
exhalo.] 

1.  The  act  of  exhaling. 

2.  That  which  is  exhaled ;  an  exhalation. 

*gx-hal'-ent,  a.  [Lat  exhalans,  pr.  par.  of  ex- 
halo.]  Exhaling;  having  the  power  or  quality  of 
exhaling. 

gx-haust',  v.  t,  [Lat.  exhaustus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
haurio=to  draw  out,  to  drink  up,  to  drain:  ex= 
out,  fully,  and/iaurio=to  drain.] 

1.  To  draw  out ;  to  drain  off  the  whole  of  any- 
thing ;  to  drain  till  nothing  is  left. 

"  Though  the  knowledge  they  have  left  us  be  worth  our 
study,  yet  they  exhausted  not  all." — Locke. 

2.  To  empty  by  drawing  off  or  out  the  contents: 
as,  to  exhaust  a  vessel  of  the  air  contained  therein. 

3.  To  use  up  or  expend  the  whole  of ;  to  consume. 


"His  patrimony  was  exhausted  by  the  great  expense." — 
Sir  W.  Jones.  Persian  Grammar.  (Pref.) 

4.  To  wear  out  by  exertion ;  to  tire  out. 

"There  is  no  man  that  thinks  warmly  and  for  along 
time  upon  a  thing,  but  mightily  exhausts  his  spirits." — 
Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

5.  To  bring  out  or  forward  all  the  facts  or  argu- 
ments connected  with  a  subject ;  to  examine  or  dis- 
cuss thoroughly :  as,  to  exhaust  a  question, 

*6.  To  draw  out ;  to  excite. 

"  Spare  not  the  babe 

Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  their  mercy." 
Shakesp.:  Timon,  iv.  8. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  to  exhaust  and  to 
spend,  see  SPEXD. 

ex-haust',  a.  &s.  [Latin  exhaustus,  pa.  par.  of 
exhaurio.  ] 

*A.  An  adj.:  Drained  of  resources  or  power;  ex- 
hausted, worn  out. 

"Intemperate,  dissolute,  exhaust  through  riot." — Bur- 
ton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  63. 

B.  Aseubst.:  The  same  as  EXHAUST-STEAM  (q.v.). 

exhaust-fan,  s.  One  in  which  tho  circulation  is 
obtained  by  vacuum,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
which  acts  by  plenum,  forcing  a  body  of  air  into 
and  through  a  chamber  or  passage-way.  [BLOWER ; 
FAN.] 

exhaust-nozzle,  s. 

Steam  Eng. :  The  blast  orifice  or  nozzle. 

exhaust-orifice, «. 

Steam  Eng.:  The  same  as  EXHAUST-NOZZLE. 


exhaustless 

exhaust-pipe,  s. 

Steam  Eng. :  A  pipe  conducting  tho  spent  steam 
from  tho  cylinder. 

exhaust-port,  s. 

Steam  Eng. :  Tho  passage  leading  from  tho  cylin- 
der to  tho  condenser  or  to  the  open  air. 

exhaust-regulator,  s. 

Steam  Emi. :  A  valve  adjusted  to  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  by  compressing  or  relaxing  the  spring 
held  within  tho  tube,  by  means  of  a  disc  secured  to 
tho  end  of  the  spindle. 

exhaust-steam,  s. 

Steam  Eng.:  Steam  which  passes  out  of  the 
cylinder  after  having  performed  its  function.  It  is 
emitted  by  its  own  pressure  when  the  exhaust-valvo 
is  opened,  and  its  ejection  is  assisted  by  the  ad- 
vancing piston,  which  is  being  driven  by  the  live 
steam  behind  it. 

exhaust- valve,  s. 

Steam  Eng.:  Tho  valve  which  governs  tho  open- 
ing by  which  steam  is  allowed  to  escape.  The  educ- 
tion-valve. The  valvo  in  the  eduction  passage  of 
the  steam  cylinder  of  a  Cornish  engine,  placed  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  air-pump,  and  worked  by 
the  tappet  motion,  so  as  to  open  shortly  after  the 
equilibrium-valve,  and  admit  the  steam  to  the  con- 
denser. 

gx-haust  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [EXHAUST,  t;.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Drained,  drawn  off  or  out. 

2.  Consumed  utterly ;  used  up. 

"  That  source  of  evils  not  exhausted  yet." 

Coivper:  Task,  vi.  869. 

3.  Tired  out ;  worn  out  with  exertion, 
ex-haust -er.  s.    [Eng.  exhaust ;  -pr.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  exhausts. 
"Which  of  the  ancients  was  this  exhauster  of  nature, 

could  explain  its  phenomena,  or  tell  how  things  are 
brought  to  pass?'f—  Ellis:  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things, 
p.  897. 

2.  Gas-making:   An    apparatus  by  which   reflex 
pressure  of  gas  upon  the  retorts  is  prevented.     The 
forms  are  various ;  one  consists  of  a  device  like  one 
form  of  rotary  steam-engine,  which  lias  an  eccentric 
revolving  hub  and  sliding  piston  in  a  cylindrical 
chamber.    It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  rotary  pump. 

gx-haust -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exhaust;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  exhausted,  consumed,  or  completely 
used  up. 

"A  sum  which  Collins  could  scarcely  think  exhaust- 
ible."— Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Collins. 

gx-haust '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [EXHAUST,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par,:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  exhaust ;  causing  or  tend- 
ing to  cause  exhaustion. 

C.  As  subst. :  Tho  act  of  draining,  consuming,  or 
completely  using  up ;  exhaustion. 

exhausting-syringe,  s.  A  syringe  with  its 
valves  so  arranged  as  to  withdraw  the  air  from  the 
object  to  which  it  is  applied. 

ex-haust  -ion  (ion  as  yun),  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
fxhaustus,  pa.  par.  of  exhaurio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  draining  off  or  out;  the  act  of  emp- 
tying completely  of  the  contents ;  the  act  of  using 
up  completely. 

2.  The  state  of   being  exhausted  or  completely 
used  up. 

3.  The  state  of  being  exhausted  or  tired  out  with 
exertion ;  a  complete  loss  of  strength, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  A  method  of  proving  a  point  by  showing 
that  all  other  alternatives  are  impossible,  all  the 
elements  which  bear  against  it  being  discussed  and 
shown  to  be  untenable  or  absurd. 

2.  Math.:  A  method  of  proving  the  equality  of 
two  magnitudes  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum—that 
is,  by  showing  that  if  either  is  greater  or  less  than 
the  other  a  contradiction  will  arise. 

3.  Physics :  The  term  is  much  used  in  connection 
with  tho  production  of  a  vacuum,  or  rather  an 
approach  to  one  by  an  air-pump. 

ex-haust  -Ive,  a.    [Eng.  e xhaust ;  -ive.] 

1.  Tending  to  exhaust;  exhausting. 

2.  Applied  to  an  inquiry,  speech,  assay,  &c.,  which 
deals  with  a  subject  so  thoroughly  as  to  leave  no 
point  unexamined. 

ex-haust -less,  a.  [Eng.  exhaust;  -less.]  That 
cannot  be  exhausted ;  inexhaustible. 

"  Everduring  stores 

Brought  from  the  sun's  exhaustless  golden  shores." 
Blackmore:  Creation. 


boil,    b<5y;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


exhaustment 
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exidia 


*e?-haust -ment,  s.  [English  exhaust;  -meni.] 
The  act  of  exhausting;  exhaustion. 

*e$-hiust  -ure,  s.  [Eng.  exhaust;  -ure.]  The 
act  of  exhausting;  exhaustion. 

ex  -he  dra,  s.    [EXEDEA.] 

*e$-lier  -e-date,  r.  t.  [Lat,  exhcredalux,  pa.  par. 
of  exhcredo=to  disinherit :  *?,r=out,  away,  and  heres 
=  an  heir;  Fr.  ejch£r£der.]  To  disinherit. 

*e3f-her-e-da  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  exheredatio,  from 
e xheredatus,  pa.  par.  of  exheredo.]  The  act  of  dis- 
inheriting. 

*e$-hS-red-I-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  exheredito,  freq. 
from  exheredo=to  disinherit.]  The  act  of  disin- 
heriting. 

e^-hlb-H,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  erhibitua,  pa.  par.  of 
ejchibeo=to  present,  to  exhibit :  ej=out,  and  habeo 
=  to  have,  to  hold;  FT.  exhiber ;  Sp.  exhibir;  Jtal. 
essibire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  offer  to  public  view;  to  present  or  put  for- 
ward for  inspection  ;  to  show. 

"If  any  claim  redress  of  injustice,  they  should  exhibit 
their  petitions  in  the  street."  —  Shakesp.:  Measure  for 
Measure,  iv.  4. 

2.  To  show,  to  display;  to  manifest  publicly;  to 
furnish  an  instance  or  example  of. 

"The  great  ill-used  and  ill-paid  Drudpe  family  exhibit 
as  strong  a  partiality  for  spring  flowers  as  their  richer 
neighbors."— London  Daily  Teleyraph. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  To  present;  to  bring  forward  publicly  or 
officially. 

"He  suffered  his  attorney -general  to  exhibit  a  charge  of 
high  treason  against  the  earl.*' — Clarendon. 

2.  Med. :  To  administer. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  show,  display,  or  manifest  one's  self  in  any 
particular  capacity  or  character. 

*2.  To  offer  or  present  an  exhibition. 

^f  For  the  difference  between  to  exhibit  and  to 
give,  see  GIVE;  for  that  between  to  exhibit  and  to 
show,  see  SHOW. 

e^-hlb  -It,  *ex-hib-ite,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  exhibit™, 
pa.  par.  of  exhibeo.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Exhibited,  shown,  displayed,  pre- 
sented. 

"By  his  humanite  exhibite  vnto  VB  for  fode." — Gardner; 
The  Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  fo.  64, 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Anything  exhibited  or  put  up  for  exhibition. 

"  That  thorough  inspection  of  the  exhibits  by  which  the 
instructive  purpose  of  the  wonderful  collection  can  be 
most  fully  realized." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  A  paper  or  document  presented  to  a  court  or  to 
an  auditor,  referee,  <fcc.,  as  a  voucher,  or  in  proof 
of  facts ;  a  voucher. 

II.  Law :  A  document  or  other  thing  exhibited  to 
a  witness  when  giving  evidence,  and  referred  to  by 
him  in  his  evidence;  specifically,  a  document,  &c.. 
referred  to  by  a  witness  in  making  an  affidavit,  and 
referred  to  by  him  in  the  affidavit. 

"File  is  a  thread  or  wire  whereon  writs  and  other 
exhibits  in  courts  and  offices  are  filed." — Cowel. 

e3f-hlb  -I-tant,  s.    [Eng.  exhibit;  -ant,] 
Law:  One  who  makes  an  exhibit. 
e$-hlb'-l-ter,  8.    [Eng.  exhibit ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  exhibits  anything;  one  who  sends  or 
lends  anything  for  exhibition. 
*2.  One  who  presents  a  bill,  charge,  or  petition. 

"He  seems  indifferent, 
Or  rather  swaying  more  upon  our  part, 
Thau  cherishing  the  exhibiters  against  us." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.t  i.  1. 

g^-hl-bl'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exhibitio,  from  exhibitus, 
pa.  par.  of  exhibeo;  Fr.  exhibition;  Sp.  exhibicion; 
Jtal.  esibizione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  exhibiting,  displaying,  or  showing 
publicly;  a  showing  or  presenting  to  view;  a  dis- 
play. 

"Whet  are  all  mechanic  works,  hut  the  sensible  exhibi- 
tion of  mathematic  demonstrations?" — (frew. 


5.  A  place   where   works  of   art,  manufactures, 
natural  or  artificial  productions,  ic.,  arc  publicly 
exhibited. 

6.  A  show,  a  display:  as.  He  made  quite  an  c.r/H- 
In'tioti  of  himself.     (CbuogufoZ.) 

*7.  An  allowance  of  moat  and  drink;  a  pension. 
[II.  3.] 

"What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives. 
Like  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  from  me." 

>MiAr^j.:  Tico  Gentlemen  vf  Verona,  i.  8. 

*8.  Payment,  return,  recompense. 
"  I  would  not  do  such  a  thine?  for  powns,  petticoats,  nor 
caps,  nor  any  petty  exhibition.   — Shaken?.:  Othello,  iv.  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med. .'  The  act  of  administering  a  remedy,  as 
medicine. 

2.  Scots  Law :  An  action  for  compelling  delivery 
of  documents. 

3.^  Univ. :  A  benefaction  or  endowment  for  the 
maintenance  of  scholars  in  the  English  Universities. 

"I  have  given  more  exhibitions  to  scholars  in  my  days 
than  to  the  priests." — Tyndale. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  exhibition  and  show, 
see  SHOW. 

ex-hl-bl  -tion-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  exhibition;  -er.]  A 
pensioner;  specif.,  one  who  holds  an  exhibition  at 
one  of  the  English  Universities.  (Eng.) 

*S$-hIb'-I-tIve,  a.  [English  exhibit;  -«*.]  Ex- 
hibiting, displaying,  representative. 

*ex-hlb'-l-tlve-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  exhibitive;  -ly.] 
By  representation. 

gx-hlb  -I-tor, ».    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   One  who  exhibits  or  shows  any- 
thing; specif.,  one  who  exhibits  articles  at  a  public 
exhibition. 

"  Till  the  spectator,  who  a  while  was  pleased 
More  than  the  exhibitor  himself,  becomes 
Weary  and  faint." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

2.  Law :  One  who  makes  an  exhibit. 
*S?-hIb'-I-t5r-jf, a.   [Eng.exhibit;  -ory.]  Exhib- 
iting, displaying,  declaratory. 

ex-hll  -8T-ant.  a.  <fe  s.  [Lat.  exhiiarans,  pr.  par. 
of  exhilaro=to  cneer,  to  gladden:  e:r=out,  fully, 
and  hilaro=to  cheer ;  At(aris=glad,  merry.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Cheering,  gladdening;  exciting  joy 
or  mirth. 

B.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Ord.  Language ;  Anything  which  exhilarates, 
cheers,  or  excites  joy  or  mirth. 

"To  Leonard  it  was  an  exhilarant  and  a  cordial." — 
Soathey:  The  Doctor,  ch.  luvii. 

2.  Pharm.  (pl.~) :  Medicines  whose  primary  effect 
is  to  cause  an  exaltation  of  the  spirits,  and,  through 
their  influence  on  the  brain,  a  general  excitement 
or   augmentation  of  the  functions  of   the  whole 
body,  stimulating  the  vascular  system  through  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system,  as  alcohol  in  the 
form  of  distilled  spirit,  wine,  malt  liquids,  ether, 
acetic  ether,  chloroform,  Indian  hemp,  and  opium 
in  small  doses.    They  are  given  in  low  conditions  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
necessity  to  stimulate  for  a  time  the  heart  and  cir- 
culatory system.    (Garrod:  Mat.  Medica.) 

gx-hir-a,-rate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exhilaratus,  pa. 
par.  of  exhilaro.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cheer,  to  gladden,  to  make  cheer- 
ful or  merry,  to  enliven,  to  excite  joy  or  mirth  in,  to 
animate. 

"  The  force  of  that  fallacious  fruit, 
That  with  exhilarating  vapors  bland 
About  their  spirits  had  played,  and  inmost  powers 
Made  err,  was  now  exhaled." 

Milton:  P.  L.,   ii.  1.046-49. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  cheerful,  merry,  or 
lively. 

"The shining  of  the  sun,  whereby  all  things  exhilarate, 
and  do  fructify,  is  either  hindered  by  clouds  above,  or 
mists  below." — Bacon:  Speech  in  Parliament  to  the  speak- 
er's Excuse. 

jsx-hll  -a-rat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [EXHILA- 
BATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  cheering,  gladdening,  or 
enlivening ;  exhilaration. 

ex-hll  -a-rat-Ing-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  exhilarating ; 
tanner ;  so  as  to  gladden, 


ex-nil  -a-rat-Ing-ly,  ad 
•ly.\  In  an  exhilarating  ma 
cheer,  or  animate. 


2.  The  act  of  showing,  displaying,  or  manifesting ; 
the  act  of  allowing  to  be  seen ;  as,  an  exhibition  of 
temper. 

3.  The  act  of  presdhting,  producing,  or  exhibit- 
ing documents,  &c.,  before  any  tribunal,  in  proof  or 
support  of  facts.    [II.  2.1 

4.  That  which  is  exhibited,  shown,  or  dis 
publicly;  an  exhibit.    [EXPOSITION.] 


ex-hll  a-ra  -tion,   s.     [Lat.   exhilaratio,  from 
exhilaratus,  pa.  par.  of  exhilaro.] 

1.  The  act  of  exhilarating,  cheering,    gladdening, 
or  enlivening. 

.  The   state  of  being  or  becoming  exhilarated, 
cheered,  or  enlivened. 

Splayed        "  Every  species  of  torpor  is  subdued:  an  exhilaration 
succeeds." — Cogan:  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.,  ch,  ii. 


ex-hll  -9,-rat-Ive,  a.  [Eiig.  exhilarat(e);  -ivc.] 
Tending  t-j  exhilarate  or  cheer  ;  exhilarating. 

"There  is  an  exhilarative  property  in  the  air." — Lon- 
don Dully  Telvyrttph. 

ex-hort ,  *ex-liort-en,  r.  (.  &  i.  [Fr.  exhorter, 
from  Lat.  exterior,'  ^j*=ont,  fully,  and  hortor—to 
urge,  to  encourage ;  Sp.  exlwrtar;  Ital.  esortnr<  ,j 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  incite  by  words  to  any  good  or  laudable 
action  ;  to  admonish ;  to  advise  or  encourage  by 
argument. 

"  I  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer." — Acts  xxvii.  22. 

*2.  To  recommend,  to  urge,  to  advise. 

"  We,  perhaps, 
Designing  or  exhorting  glorious*  wnr." 

Milln ii. •  P.  L.,  ii.  179. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  make  use  of  or  deliver  exhorta- 
tions ;  to  urge,  to  persuade,  to  encourage. 

"And  with  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and  exhort." 
—Acts  ii.  40. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  exhort  and 
to  persuade:  "  Exhftrtation  has  more  of  impelling 
in  it:  persuasion  more  of  drawing;  a  superior 
exhorts;  hi*  words  carry  authority  with  them,  and 
rouse  to  action  :  a  friend  and  an  equal  persuades: 
he  wins  and  draws  by  the  agreeablene.ss  or  kind- 
ness of  his  expressions.  Exhortatioiis  are  employed 
only  in  matters  of  duty  or  necessity:  persuasions 
are  employed  in  matters  of  pleasure  or  conven- 
ience." (Crabb:  Eny.Synon.) 

*£x  hort',  s.  [ExHOKT,  D.]  An  exhortation,  a 
cheering,  an  encouragement. 

*Sx-hort  -an$e,  *ex-hort -an§,  «.  [Latin,  pr. 
par.  of  exhortor.]  Exhortation. 

*ex-hor  -ta-r?,  a.  [Eng.  exhort;  -ary.]  Tend- 
ing to  exhort ;  exhortatory. 

ej-hor-ta  -tion,  *ex-hor-ta-cion,  *ex-hor-ta- 
Cioun,  «.  [Fr.  exhortation,  from  Lat.  exhortatio, 
from  exhortatus,  pa.  par.  of  exhortor;  Sp.  exhorta- 
cion;  Ital.  esortazione.) 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  exhorting,  encouraging, 
urging,  or  inciting  to  good  or  laudable  acts  or  con- 
duct ;  a  cheering  or  encouraging. 

"Till  I  come  take  tent  to  redyng,  tvexhortacioun,  and 
techyng."—  Wycliffe:  1  Ilmuthv  iv. 

2.  The  words  by  which  one  is  exhorted ;  language 
used  or  intended  to  exhort  others ;  a  homily,  a  dis- 
course, an  admonition. 

"I'll  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  I. 
ex-hor'-tft-tlve,  a.     [Latin  exhortativus,  from 
exhortatus,  pa.  par.  of  exhortor;  Fr.  exhortatif;  Sp. 
exhortativo;  Ital.  esortativo.]     Containing  exhor- 
tation ;  exhortatory. 

"Considering  St.  Paul's  style  and  manner  of  expression 
in  the  perceptive  and  exhortative  part  of  his  epistles." — 
Barrow  Serm.  8. 

'65 -hor-ta-t5r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  exhorts, 
encourages,  or  cheers  on  another ;  an  exhorter. 

ex-hor -ta-tor-J1,  a,  [Lat.  exhortatorius ;  Fr. 
exhortatoire ;  Sp.  exhortatorio ;  Ital.  esortatoriu.] 
Containing  or  tending  to  exhortation  ;  of  the  nature 
of  an  exhortation. 

"  The  doctrinal,  the  exhortatory,  historical  [psalms],  as- 
well  as  the  rest." — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  26. 

ej-hor-tgr,  «.  [Eng.  exhort;  •er.']  One  who- 
exhorts  or  encourages  another  by  words  or  argu- 
ments. 

*ex-hum -ate,  r.  /.  [Lat.  e.r=out,  humus=th& 
ground,  and  Eug.  suff.  -ate.]  To  exhume,  to  dis- 
inter. 

Sjf-hu-ma -tion,  s.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  exhumacion.]  [Ex- 
HUME.]  The  act  of  exhuming  or  disinterring  that 
which  was  buried ;  disinterment. 

"  Mr.  Flecquet  says,  in  his  collection  of  Tracts  relative 
to  the  exhumation  in  the  great  church  at  Dunkirk,  that 
the  town  became  more  healthy  after  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  been  buried  in  it  had  been  taken  up." — Seward.- 
Anecdotes,  v.  288. 

ex  hu  me,  r.  t.  [Fr.  exhumer,  from  Lat,  ex=out, 
and  humus= the  ground;  Sp.  exhumar.']  To  dig  up 
out  of  the  earth  what  has  been  buried;  to  disinter. 

•fix-Ic'-cate,  v.  t.    [EXSICCATE.] 

*ex-!c-ca  -tion,  s.    [EXSICCATIOX.] 

*5x-Ic  -ca-tlve,  a.    [EXSICCATIVE.] 

Sx-Id'-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  exidio—to  exude;  because  tho 
sporules  "  exude  from  the  receptacle.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Hymenomycetous  Fungals,  sub- 
order Tremellini.  They  are  simple,  of  large  or  of 
medium  size,  and  in  general  grow  on  wood.  Exidia 
auricula  Judce,  so  called  from  its  resemblance, 
while  growing,  to  a  human  oar,  was  once  held  to  be 
medicinal— a  view  now  abandoned. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     wh8,     s6n;     mate,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,     rflle,    full;     try,    Syrian.     »,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Jiw. 
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*ex  -iefj,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  Sc.  ai.re*=a  fit, 
the  ague.J  Hysterics. 

"That  silly  fliskmahoy,  Jenny  liintherout,  has  ta'en 
ttiftfxit's." — $cott:  Ant i'l'itti'ii,  ch.  xxxv. 

ex  -I-£en9e.  ex  I-gen  Sy4,  *.  [French  exigence, 
from  Low  Lat.  exigcntia,  from  Lat.  exigcns,  pr.  par. 
otexigo=to  drive  out,  to  exac.t:  ex=out,  and  ayo= 
to  <irive ;  Sp.  exigencia.]  [EXACT,  v.] 

1.  Urgent  demand,  want,  need,  or  necessity ;  ur- 
gency. 

"He  will  fit  instruments  to  the  dignity  and  exigence  of 
the  design."— Bp.  Taylor:  Holy  Dying,  ch.  ii.,  §  4. 

2.  A  pressing  necessity  ;  an  emergency,  or  state  of 
affairs  demanding  immediate  action  or  remedy. 

"  Not  to  insist  too  nicely  upon  terms  in  the  present  ex- 
igency of  his  affairs."— Liulluw:  Memoirs,  i.  100. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exigence  and 
emergency:  "The  exigency  is  more  common,  but 
less  pressing ;  the  emergency  is  imperious  when  it 
comes,  but  comes  less  frequently:  a  prudent  trav- 
eler will  never  carry  more  money  with  him  than 
what  will  supply  tho  exigencies  of  his  journey ;  and 
in  case  of  an  emergency  will  rather  borrow  of  his 
friends  than  risk  his  property."  (Crabb;  Eng, 
Synon.) 

*6X-I-gen  -da-ry*,  «.  [Lat.  exigend(us)  =  to  be 
exacted  or  demanded,  ger.  of  exigo=to  exact,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  ~ary.~\  The  same  as  EXIOENTEB 
(q.  v.). 

6x'-I-&ent,  a.  &,s.  [Lat.  exigens,  pr.  par.  of  exigo 
=to  demand,  exact.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pressing,  urgent,  demanding  immediate  action ; 
critical. 

"At.  this  exigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished  man  is 
not  easily  supplied." — Jiurke. 

2.  In  need,  requiring. 

"This  body  exigent  of  rest."— ray/or.-  Philip  ran  Arte- 
velde,  Pt.  11.,  i.  2. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  pressing  business  or  necessity;  an  emergency, 
an  exigency ;  a  critical  time,  or  state  of  affairs ;  a 
crisis. 

"  In  such  an  exigent  I  see  not  how  they  could  have  staid 
to  deliberate  about  any  other  regiment  than  that  which 
already  was  devised  to  their  hands."— Hooker:  Eccles.  Pol- 
ity. (Pref.) 

2.  End,  extremity. 

"  These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent, 
Wai  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  ii.  5. 

II.  Old  Eng.  Laic;  A  writ  sued  when  the  defend- 
ant was  not  to  be  foundj  or  after  a  return  of  non 
eat  inventus  to  former  writs. 

"And,  if  a  wore  est  inventus  was  returned  upon  all  of 
them,  then  a  writ  of  exigent  or  exigi  facias  might  be  sued 
out,  which  required  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  defendant  to 
be  proclaimed,  required,  pr  exacted,  in  five  county  courts 
successively,  to  render  himself;  and  if  he  did,  then  to 
take  him  as  in  a  capias;  but  if  he  did  not  appear,  and  was 
returned  quinto  exactus,  he  should  then  be  outlawed  by 
the  coroners  of  the  county."—  Blacks  tone:  Comment.*  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  10. 

*ex  -I-&en-ter,  B.    [Eng.  exigent;  -er.] 

Old  Eng.  Law :  An  officer  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  who  made  out  exigents  and  proclamations  in 
outlawry. 

*ex  -I-£l-ble,  a.  [French,  from  Latin  exigo=to 
demand,  to  exact.]  That  may,  can,  or  should  bo 
demanded  or  exacted ;  demandable,  exactable. 

"As  the  nature  of  the  proposition  decides  what  proofs 
are  exigible." —Bolingbroke:  Letter  to  M.  De  Pouilly. 

ex-I-gft'-I-ty,  «.  [Lat.  exiguitas,  from  exiguus= 
small;  Fr.  exiguite;  Sp.  exiguidad,]  Smallness, 
slenderness ,  scantiness. 

"The  exiguity  and  shape  of  the  extant  particles  being 
supposed."— .Boy  te:  Works,  i.  683. 

*ex-lg '-u-oiis,  «.  [Lat.  exiguus;  Fi.exigu;  Sp. 
exeguo.']  Small,  slender,  scanty,  diminutive. 

*ex-Ig  -u-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exiguous;  -ness.'} 
Smallness,  diminutiveness,  exiguity. 

Sx'-ile,  *ex-yle,  s.  [Fr.  exilt  from  Lat.  exilium, 
exsilium  =  banishment :  exsul  =  an  exile,  one  ban- 
ished from  his  native  soil :  ex=- out,  away,  and  solum 
=soil ;  Sp.  exilio;  Ital.  esilio.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Banishment;  tho  state  of  being  banished  or 
exiled  from  one's  country  by  authority  either  in 
perpetuity  or  for  a  limited  period. 

"He  was  at  length  by  him  depriued  of  the  whole  kyng- 
dome,  and  ended  his  life  miserably  in  exyle." — Brende: 
Quintus  Curtius,  fo.  3. 

2.  The  voluntary  abandonment  of  one's  country. 
and  removal  to  a  foreign  country  for  purposes  or 
residence ;  separation  from  one's  country  through 
distress  or  necessity. 
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another. 

"  Ulysses,  sole  of  all  the  victor  train, 
An  frill'  from  his  dear  paternal  coast, 
Deplored  his  absent  queen,  and  empire  lost." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  18-20. 

II.  Entom.:  A  moth— Crymodes  exulis.  It  is  of 
the  tribe  Noctuides  (Noctuas). 

ex  -lie,  *ex-yl-yn,  v.  t.  [Fr.  exiler,  from  Latin 
exsulo,  from  exsul  =  au  exile.] 

1.  To  banish  or  expel  from  one's  country,  or  from 
a  particular  jurisdiction  by  authority;    to  drive 
away,  to  transport,  to  drive  into  exile. 

"  To  exile  the  erle  Godwyn,  his  sonnes  and  alle  hise." 
Robert  De  Brunne,  p.  58. 

2.  To  banish,  to  keep  away,  to  expel. 

'  His  brutal  manners  from  his  breast  exiled, 
His  mien  he  fitshioned,  and  his  tongue  he  filed." 
Dryden:  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  218. 

3.  To  banish,  to  shut  out,  to  exclude. 
"Exiled  from  Praise,  from  Virtue,  and  the  Muse." 

West:  Pindar;  First  Pythian  Ode. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  exile  and  to  ban- 
ish, see  BANISH. 

*ex-I'le,  a.  [Lat.  exilis.}  Slight,  slender,  thin, 
fine. 

*ex-lled  ,  a.  [  English  exil(e),  a.;  -ed.]  Slender, 
weak,  poor. 

*ex-I  le  ment,  s.  [Eng.  exile;  -ment.]  Banish- 
ment, exile. 

ex  -Il-Ic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.,  exil(e) ;  -ic.] 

1.  Relating  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  exile 
or  banishment. 

2.  (Spec.):  Relating  to  the  captivity  of  the  He- 
brews in  Babylon. 

"This  numeral  occurs  eleven  times  in  the  exilic  or  post- 
exilic  books."— Athenaeum,  May  12,  1883,  p.  603. 

*ex-I-H-tion,  «.  [ Latin exilio,  exsilio  =  to  leap 
out  or  forth :  e.r=out,  and  salio=to  leap.]  The  act 
of  suddenly  starting  or  springing  forth. 

*ex-U'-I-ty%  *ex-il-i-tle,  s.  [Lat.  exilitas,  from 
exilis.'}  Smallness,  slenderness,  slightness,  fine- 
ness. 

*ex-Im'-I-OuS,  a.  [Lat.  eximius,  from  ex=ovit, 
and  emo=to  buy,  to  take.]  Famous,  eminent,  con- 
spicuous, renowned. 

*ex-In  -a-nlte,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exinanitus,  pa.  par. 
of  exinanio=to  empty,  to  exhaust:  e#=out,  fully, 
andtna7U5=empty.J  To  empty;  to  reduce  to  noth- 
ing ;  to  make  of  little  value  or  repute ;  to  humble. 


*ex-In-?L  nl'^tlon,  s.  [Lat.  exinanitio,fiom  exin- 
anitus, pa.  par.  of  exinanio.]  The  act  of  emptying 
or  evacuating ;  a  lowering  in  rank  or  position ;  des- 
titution ;  humiliation. 

ex-In-dils'-I-ate,  a.  [Prof,  ex,  and  indusiate 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Not  having  an  indusium.  (Used  chiefly  of 
ferns.) 

tSx'-lne,  s.    [EXTINE.] 

£x  -In-tlne,  s.  [Lat.  ex=out  of;  in<us=within, 
and  Eng.  suff .  -me.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Fritzcho  to  a  membrane 
situated  between  the  two  others,  called  extine  and 
inline,  in  the  shell  of  the  pollen  grain.  The  exin- 
tine  is  said  to  bo  found  in  the  pollen  of  Taxus, 
Juniperus,  Cupressus,  Thuja,  Cucurbita  Pepo,  &c. 

•ex-In  -trl-cate,  r.  /.  [Lat.  ex=out,  and  intrico 
=to  entangle.]  [INTRICATE.]  To  disentangle,  to 
extricate. 

*Sx-In-trI  ca  -tion  (l),s.  [EXINTEICATE.]  The 
act  or  process  of  disentangling  or  extricating;  ex- 
trication. 

*ex-ln-trl-ca -tion  (2),s.  [Low  Lat.  exentrica- 
tio,  excentricatio.]  The  act  of  disemboweling  a 
dead  body. 

"  They  could  not  pretend  the  skill  or  power  of  exintri- 
cation,  or  any  incision  upon  the  body.' — Fountainhall: 
Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  282. 

ex-Ist',  v.  i.  [Lat.  existo,  exsisto=to  come  forth, 
to  arise,  to  be:  fx=out,  and  «i's(o=to  set,  to  place; 
sto=to  stand;  Fr.  exister;  Sp.  &  Port,  existir ;  Ital. 
esistere.] 

1.  To  be ;  to  have  an  actual  being  or  existence, 
whether  material  or  spiritual. 

"  Whatever  exists  has  n  cause,  a  reason,  a  ground  of  its 
existence." — Clarke:  On  the  Attributes,  prop.  1. 

2.  To  continue  to  have  life  or  animation  ;  to  live ; 
as,  Fishes  cannot  exist  out  of  the  water. 

3.  To  continue  to  be. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  exist 
and  to  live :  "  Existence  is  the  property  of  all  things 
in  the  universe  ;  life,  which  is  the  inherent  power  of 
motion,  is  the  particular  property  communicated 
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by  tho  Divino  Being  to  some  parts  only  of  His  crea- 
tion :  exist,  therefore,  is  tl.e  general,  and  live  the. 
specific,  term:  whatever  lives,  exists  according  t<>  ;i 
certain  mode;  butmany  things  e:mt  without  licin'i : 
when  we  wish  to  speak  of  things  in  their  most  ab- 
stract relation,  we  say  they  exist;  when  we  wish 
to  characterize  the  form  of  existence,  we  say  they 
live."  (Crabb:  Eng. Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  exist  and  to  be, 
see  BE. 

ex-Ist  -ence,  s.  [Low  Lat.  existentia,  from  Lat. 
exitttens,  exsistens,  pr.  par.  of  existo,  exsisto;  Fr.  ex- 
istence; Sp.  <fc  Port,  existencia;  Ital.  esistenza.] 

1.  The  State  of  being  or  existing ;  the  state  of  "hav- 
ing a  being;  continuance  of  being. 

"The  metaphysicians  look  upon  existence  as  the  formal 
and  actual  part  of  a  being."— //.  More:  Antidote  ttgaiitst 
Atheism  (App.),  ch,  iv. 

2.  Occurrence,   happening;    as,    tho  existence  of 
troubles,  quarrels,  &c. 

*3.  That  which  exists ;  an  entity  ;  a  being,  a  crea- 
ture. 

"  Somebody  has  taken  notice  that  we  stand  in  the 
middle  of  existence." — Tatter. 

*4.  Reality,  fact. 

"  Him  that  is  fr  end  in  existence 
From  him  thut  is  by  appearance." 

Somaunt  of  the  Rose,  5,552. 

*ex-Ist  -en-cf ,  s.  [Low  Lat.  existentia.]  Exist- 
ence, being. 

ex-Ist  -ent,  a.  [Lat.  existens,  exsistens,  pr.  par. 
of  existo,  exsifito,]  Existing,  being ;  having  being  or 
existence. 

"They  have  no  real  existent  nature  at  all,'*— Law:  En- 
quiry; Of  Space,  ch.  i. 

ex-lB-ten-tial(tialasBhal),  a.  [Eng.  existent; 
-ial.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in  existence. 

"The  being  deprived  of  that  existential  good." — Bp. 
Barlow:  Remains,  p.  483. 

gx-Is-ten-tial-ly1  (tial  as  shal),  adv.  [Eng. 
existential;  -Zy.]  In  the  way  of  or  by  means  of 
existence;  in  an  existing  state. 

"  Whether  God  was  existent  f  ally.  &s  well  as  essentially 
intelligent."— Coleridge  (  Webster). 

ex-Ist'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exist;  -able.]  Capable 
of  existing  or  of  existence. 

"All  corporeal  and  sensible  perfections  ore  in  some 
way  existible  in  thehuman  mind.  ' — Grew. 

ex-Ist-I-ma  -tion,  s.  [Latin  existimatio,  from 
existimatus,  pa.  par,  of  existimo  —  to  judge,  to 
esteem  :  ex=out,  and  cestimo=to  value,  to  esteem.] 
Opinion,  esteem,  estimate. 

"Men's  existimation  follows  us  according  to  the  com- 
pany we  keep."—  Spectator,  No.  456. 

ex  -It,  s.  [Lat.=he  (or  she)  goes  out,  3d  pers. 
sing.  pr.  indie. of  exeo=to  go  out:  ex— out,  and  eo= 

tO  gO.l      [EXEUNT.] 

1.  The  term  used  in  dramatic  literature  to  mark 
the  time  when  a  player  leaves  the  stage;  a  direc- 
tion in  a  play  for  an  actor  to  retire  from  the  stage. 

"They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances." 

Shakesp..-  As  You  Like  It,  v.  1. 

2.  Departure  (especially  departure  from  this  life) ; 
decease. 

"Sighs  for  his  exit,  vulgarly  called  death." 

Camper:  Hope,  90. 

3.  A  passage  or  passing  out  of  any  place. 

"In  such  a  pervious  substance  as  the  brain,  they  might 
find  an  easy  either  entrance  or  exit  almost  everywhere." 
— Glanvill. 

4.  A  passage ;  the  way  by  which  a  passage  or  de- 
parture is  made  out  of  any  place. 

"The  landward  exit  of  the  cave." 

Tennyson:  Sea  Dreams,  94. 

^f  In  the  last  two  meanings  the  word  is  directly 
from  Lat.  exitus=a  going  out,  an  outlet. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exit  and  de- 
parture: "Both  these  words  are  metaphorically 
employed  for  death,  or  a  passage  out  of  this  life: 
the  former  is  borrowed  from  the  act  of  going  off  the 
stage ;  the  latter  from  the  act  of  setting  off  on  a. 
journey.  The  exit  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  voli- 
tion ;  for  we  speak  of  making  our  exit:  the  depar- 
ture designates  simply  the  event;  the  hour  of  a 
man's  departure  is  not  made  known  to  him.  When 
we  speak  of  the  exit,  we  think  only  of  the  place  left ; 
when  we  speak  of  departure,  we  think  or  the  place 
gone  to:  the  unbeliever  may  talk  of  his  exit;  the 
Christian  most  commonly  speaks  of  his  departure." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex  -I-tel-Ite,  ex'-I-tele,  s.  [Fr.  exitlle,  from  Gr. 
exitelos= going  out,  disappearing,  fading;  exienai 
=to  go  out.] 

Min. ;  The  same  as  VALENTINITE  (q.  v.). 

*ex-I  -tial  (tial  as  shal),  *ex-i-tiall,  a.  [Lat. 
exitialin,  from  exitium— destruction.]  Destructive, 
fatal,  ruinous,  hurtful. 


bfiil,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


exitious 

*8x-I -tiOUS,  a.    [Lat.  exitiosus,  from  exitium.] 
Tho  same  as  EXITIAL  (q.  v.). 
gx-I-tus,e.  [Lat.=a  going  out,  an  issue.]  [ExiT.] 

Law: 

1.  Issue,  offspring. 

2.  Yearly  rents  or  profits  of  land. 

ex  le  -ge,  phr-  [Lat.=outof  the  law.]  Arising 
from  law. 

•ex  -lex,  s.  [Lat.  ei=out,  away,  and  le:r=law.] 
An  outlaw. 

Sx  mer  -6-m6  -tu,  phr.  [Lat.]  Of  one's  own 
motion. 

Sx  nS-ces-sI-ta  -te,  phr.  [Lat.]  Of  or  from 
necessity ;  from  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

ex-O  pref.  [Gr.  ex  (prep.)=outof ;  exd  (adv.)  = 
without,  on  the  outside.]  A  common  prefix  in 
words  taken  from  the  Greek,  and  having  the  force 
of  without,  on  the  outside. 

ex-OC-Slp '-I-t»l,  s.    [Lat.  e*=out  of,  and  Eng., 

T.'  CAnat.  Oj;.?:Condyloid  portions  of  the  occip- 

*  2.  Comp.  Ana":'The  lateral  parts  of  the  first 
cranial  segment,  corresponding  with  the  order  of 
the/oramen  magnum  in  man.  (Huxley.) 

Sx-6-CCe'-tus,  s.  [Lat. exocaetus;  Gr.exokoitos,as 
adi —sleeping  out;  as  «.  =  a  fish  that  comes  upon 
the  beach  to  sleep ;  ezo=without,  and  fcoitas=a 

/'•/Av^A  genus  of  Scomberesocidce.  Body  mod- 
erately compressed,  with  large  pectoral  hns,  tho 
rays  of  which  are  stout  and  firm ;  the  arm  bone  or 
radius  of  this  fin  also  large.  (Couch.)  Exoccetus 
exiliens  is  the  Greater  Flying-fish.  [FLYING-FISH.] 

ex-oc-u-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  ex=out  of,  and  oculus 
=  an  eye.]  The  act  of  putting  out  an  eye. 

"Examples  of  exocuIation."—Soutteit:  Roderick,  11. 
(Note.) 

*Sx  -ode,  s.   [EXODUS.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  going  out,  a  departure,  an  exodus. 

2.  A  catastrophe,  a  finale. 
II.  Old  Drama: 

1.  (freek:  The  concluding  part  of  a  play. 

2.  Roman :  A  farce  or  satire ;  the  last  of  the  three 
pieces  generally  played. 

6x>od'-IC,  a.    [Eng.  exod(us);  -ic.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to  an  exodus  or  de- 

2  Phvsiol.  •  Conducting  influence  from  the  spinal 
marrow.  (Used  specially  of  the  motor  nerves.) 

Sx-6  -dl-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ezodion.]  An 
afterpiece  in  a  theater,  usually  played  jafter  trage- 
dies; a  farce.  (P.Holland:  Livius,  p.  251.) 

Ex'-d-dus  ex  -6-dJ,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  Exodus; 
Eccles.  Gr.  Exodos;  Class.  Gr.  exodos=a  going  out, 
u  marching  out,  a  way  out ;  cx=out  of,  and  hodos= 
a  way,  a  path,  a  road.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  The  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, 
often  called,  by  way  of  preeminence,  The  Exodus. 

(2)  The  book  giving  the  narrative  of  the  depart- 
ure described  under  (1).    [II.] 

2.  Fig. :  Departure  on  a  laree  scale. 

II.  Scrip.  Canon :  The  second  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Septuagint, 
tho  Vulgate,  and  the  English  and  other  modern 
versions  of  Scripture.  The  name  is.  the  Latinized 
form  of  the  Greek  word  Exodos,  given  it  in  the 
Septuagint.  The  Hebrews  designate  it  by  its 
initial  words,  Veelleh  Shemoth.  sometimes  curtailed 
into  Shemoth.  It  is  a  continuation  of  Genesis,  nar- 
rating the  oppression  of  the  Israelites  reduced  to 
bondfge  by  V'a  new  king1 ' "  which  knew  not 
Joseph,"  the  birth  and  training  of  Moses,  his  ap- 
pointment as  leader  of  the  people,  the  ten  plagues, 
the  institution  of  the  passpver,  the  departure  of  th 
children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  bondage,  the 
destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army,  the  moral 
law  and  a  multitude  of  other  enactments,  the  con- 
struction of  the  tabernacle,  the  ark,  and  the  altars, 
and  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the 

PIHlles,0f Slowing  the  Septuagint,  places  the  Israel- 
ite exodus  from  Egypt  in  B.C.1648.  Usher  calcu- 
lating from  the  numbers  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  fixes 
it  in  B.  C.  1491,  and  Bunsen  considers  it  to  have  been 
about  B.  C.  1320.  Josephus,  m  his  First  Book 
tainst  Apion,  quotes  two  stories  from  Manetho, 
the  one  regarding  Shepherd  Kings,  whom  the  Jew- 
ish historian  believes  to  have  been  the  Israelites,  a 
view  now  rejectod,-and  the  other,  what  seems  to 
b«  the  Egyptian  account  of  the  exodus.  According 
to  this  second  narrative,  there  wore  certain  loners 
sent  to  work  in  quarries  by  King  Amenophis.  but 
afterward  given  by  him  the  city  of  A  vans  as  a  hab- 
itation These  under  the  leadership  of  an  Egyptian 
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of  Heliopolis,  Osarsiph,  a  priest  of  Osiris,  who 
afterward  took  the  name  of  Moses,  rejected  the 
Firvptian  gods,  and  with  the  aid  of  shepherds  from 
Jerusalem,  oppressed  the  Egyptians,  but  were  after- 
ward defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  land  by 
Amenophis  and  his  son  Ramses.  Amenopnis  is 
identified  by  Egyptologists  with  Menephtha,  or 
Mimophtha,  son  of  Ramses  II.  (Miamum),  who 
began  to  reign  between  B.  C.  1340  and  WX.  Ruenen, 
like  Bunsen,  therefore  fixes  the  exodus  from  Egypt 
about  B.  C.  1320.  The  great  oppressor  of  the  Israel- 
ites would  in  that  case  be  Ramses  II.,  father  of 
Menephtha,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the 
treasure  cities  built  for  the  king  by  the  Jewish 
slaves  was  called  Raamses  (Exod.  1.11.). 

The  Jewish,  and  till  lately  nearly  the  whole  Chris- 
tian church,  has  unquostioniugly  accepted  the 
tradition  that  Moses,  under  the  influence  of  inspira- 
tion, penned  the  book  of  Exodus.  \  anous  Biblical 
critics,  in  Europe  and  this  country,  have  of  late 
rejected  this  view.  Bishop  Colenso  in  the  sixth  and 
last  part  of  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  assigns  the 
composition  of  Exodus  to  four  persons,  the  Llolnst. 
the  Jehovist,  the  Deuteronotnist,  and  the  Later 
Legislator.  The  Elohist  is  credited  with  only  1. 1-1 
13,  ii.  23-25,  vi.  2-5.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Samuel  the  Prophet,  and  to  have  written  about 
B.  C.  1100-1060.  To  the  Jehovist,  or  Jehovists,  whose 


xxxi.  of  which  only  a  fragment  remains,  anu 
xxxii.-xxxiv.  Ho  is  believed  to  have  lived  between 
B.  C.  1060  and  1010.  But  ch.  xvi  is  reduced  to  a 
fragment.  The  narrative  in  ch.  xii.  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Passover  is  assigned  to  the  Deuterouo- 
mist,  who  was.  it  is  said,  probably  Jeremiah,  to 
whom  also  the  insertion  from  Deuteronomy  of  t. 
ten  commandments  is  alleged  to  be  due.  finally, 
the  Levitical  Legislation,  including  the  directions 
for  building  the  tabernacle,  is  relegated  to  a  priestly 
circle  of  composers  between  B.  C.  600  and  450.  Ihe 
Levitical  worship  is  supposed  not  to  have  been 
carried  out  till  the  second  temple  was  built. 
Kuenen  brings  down  most  of  the  older  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  to  B.  C.  750,  or  at  most  800  B.  C. 

»ex-Sf-f  r-Clal  (Cial  as  Shal).  a.    [Pref.  ear,  and 
Eng.  official.]    Proceeding  from  office  or  authority, 
ex  6f-fl  -SI-6  (orcl  as  Shi),  phr.    [Latin.]    By 
virtue  of  office  or  position,  and  without  special  ap- 
pointment.    It  is  also  used  adjectivally:    as,   an 
ex-offlcio  member  of  a  board, 
ex-offlcio  information,  s. 

Law:  Information  filed  in  a  law  court  by  the 
Prosecuting  or  Commonwealth's  Attorney,  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  at  the  instance  of  the  btate,  when  a 
great  danger  has  arisen,  or  a  serious  affront  to  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  commonwealth  taken 
place.  [INFORMATION.] 

ex-og  -a-mous,  a.  [Eng.  exogam(y);  -ous.'}  In 
any  way  connected  with  or  relating  to  exogamy ; 
practicing  exogamy.  [MARRIAGE.] 

"It  la  conceivable  that  the  difference  between  endog- 
amous  and  txogamous  tribes  may  have  been  due  to  the 
different  proportion  of  the  seies  j  those  races  tending  to 
become  exogamoiui  where  boys  prevail ;  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  endogamous  where  the  reverse  is  the  case.  —  iKO- 
bock:  Origin  of  Civilization,  ch.  iii. 

ex-8g  a-tajf,  «.  [Gr.  exo=without,  and  gamos= 
marriage.]  The  custom  prevalent  among  some  un- 
civilized peoples,  which  forbids  a  man  to  marry  a 
woman  of  his  own  tribe,  and  corn-pels  him  to  seek  a 
wife  from  another  tribe.  This  often  impels  a  sav- 
age to  obtain  a  wife  by  stratagem  or  force. 
ex-6-gas-tri  -Us,  s.  [Pref.  exo-,  and  Bug.,  &c., 


exon 

with  a  few  exceptions,  are  reticulated.  Tho .num- 
ber five,  and  after  it  four,  with  their  '»u\\i^f'  aro 
the  most  common  in  the  several  parts  of  the  nower 
The  germination  is  exorhizal,  and  tho  point  oitn 
radicle  itself  becomes  the  hrst  root,  In  all  tiiese 
rejects  EXOKOIIS  differ  from  Endogens  (q.  v.).  Our 
common  forest  and  fruit  trees  the  ^e^rdcr  ex- 
cepted,  are  Exogens.  The  Coniferee,  or  Pine  order, 
have  wood  essentially  exogenous,  only  there  are  no 
open  vessels  in  a  cross  section,  while  in  the  vertical 
one  are  seen  discs  or  disciform  markings. 
Winterer,  a  section  of  Magnohacea",  have  the  same 

S  2U<PMe';ro<7e)is) :  A  sub-kingdom  or  class  of  plants 
presenting  the  characteristics  enumerated  un 
No.  1.    Lindley  prefers  to  call  it  a  class,  and  divid 
it  into  four  sub-classes,  these  again  having  u 
them  many  alliances,  the  latter  divided  into  order* : 
Sub-class  I.-Diclinous  Eiogens.-Alliances:  (1)  Ament- 
ales  (2)  Urticales,  (3)  Euphorbiales,  (4)  QuernaleB,  (6 
Garryales,  (6)  Menispermales,  (7)   Cucurbitales,  and  (8) 

Pb'u'b-class  II.— Hypogynous  Exogens.—  Alliances:  (1) 
Violates,  (2)  Cistales,  (S)  M*lv^a|^  (^BMb'eralM, 
f9fErffcaI!1ees?(<10))  KuTales,  (11)  GeraJuale,,  (12)  Silenalea! 
(13)  Chenopodules,  and  (14)  Piperales. 

Sub-class    IH.-Perigynous    Eiogens.- Alliance^    (i) 
Ficoidales,  (2)  Daphnales,  (3)   Rosales,  (4)  haj 
(5)  Rhamnales,  (6)  Gentianales,  (7)  Solanales,  (8)  Cortu- 
sales,  (9)  Echiales,  (10)  BignonialeB.        ^  Alliances-    (1) 


Cinchonales,  (6)    Umbellales    and   Asarales. 

™  In  an  earlier  work  by  the  same  author,  Lindley's 
Natural  System  of  Botany,  Exogens  were  divided 
into  Polypetalfe,  Monopetate,  and  Apetalee.  Air. 
McNab  adopts  the  following  classification,  modified 
from  Prantl  and  Luerssen  : 

Sub-class  T._Choripetala,.-Petals  never  O""»*J«* 
often    monc-achlamydeous.-(l)  Jnhflone    (2)  Te 
thinw,  (3)  TricocctB,  (4)   Aphanocyclicse,  (6)  Encyclicfe, 
(6)  Centrospermse,  (7)  CalyclflorsB. 

Sub-class  II.-Gamopetala>.-Petal8  united  into  a  tube, 
or  at  least  united  at  the  base,  scarcely  quite  separate, 
rarely  wanting  (1)  Isocarpese,  (2)  Anisocarpeffi. 

Palaeobotany  :  The  Exogens  are  first  met  with  in 
the  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  exist  in  all  the  divisions 
of  the  Tertiary.    But  their  identification  is  verj 
difficult,  especially  when  founded  on  fragment 
leaves,  or  other  parts,  not  in   any  way  connects 
with  fructification. 
*ex-84  -en-lte,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  exogen,  and  suff. 


,  the  order  of  which  is 
unknown. 

8x-5g'-en-0us,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  exogen  (q.  v.),  and 
suff.  -oil*.] 

l.°Ojf  wood  :  Having  developed  in  such  a  way  that, 
when  fresli  layers  are  deposited,  they  are  added  to 
the  outside  of  that  previously  existing.  _  . 

2.  Of  Botanical  Classification:  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  the  sub-kingdom  or  class  of  Exogens. 

ex  -6-geng,  s.    [EXOGEN,  2.] 

ex-6  go  -nl-iim,  s.  [Gr.  exd=  outside,  and  gone 
=  that  which  engenders,  because  the  stamens  are 


Bot;genus  of  Convolvulacess  tribe  Con  vol  yu- 
le®. Exogonium  purga,  a  beautiful  twiner,  with 
long  purple  flowers,  furnishes  the  best  jalap.  (Una.- 
leu.) 


-- 

3°Pathnl.:  inflammation  of  the  external  membrane 
of  the  stomach. 


ex  6-gyr  -a  (gyr  as  gir),  s.  [Gr.  e*o=outside, 
and  gtfr™=arin|,  a  circle.  So  named  because  the 
beaks  are  reversed,  that  is,  turned  to  the  posterioi 

'  PaleeOKt'l  "A 'sub-genus   of   Gryphsea.      Known 
spocies  46,  ranging  from  tho  Oolite  to  the  (  ha  Ik. 

'  -"=  — ~ if|ley  are  found  in  the  rocks  of  tho  United  States 

ex-6-gen,  s.    [Gr.  ea;o=withotft,  and  gennao=to    aua  of  Europe.    (  Woodward.) 

*ex  -6-lete,  a.  [Lat.  exoletus,  pa.  par.  of  exo- 
lesco=to  grow  out  of  date  or  use:  e.r=out,  and 
o/esco=to  grow.] 

1.  Obsolete ;  out  of  date,  out  of  use. 

2.  Old,  flat,  wanting  in  freshness. 


-  ,    .          . 

engender,  to  produce.  ] 

f.  Sinn.:  A  plant,  the  stem  of  which  increases  m 
thickness  by  the  addition  of  fresh  layers  arranged 
externally  around  those  previously  existing.    Ihe 
structure  is  best  seen  in  the  stems  of  trees  belong- 
ing to  this  sub-kingdom.    A  stem  of  this  typo  lias  a 
central  pith  surrounded  by 
as  many  concentric  layers 
of  wood  as  the  tree  is  years 
old,  the  whole  defended  ex- 
ternally by  a  hollow  cylind- 
rical sheath  of  bark.    From 
thecentralpithto  this  bark 
run  a  series  of  radii  to  the 
circumferential  bark.which 
are  called  medullary  rays. 
These  peculiarities  in  the 
stem  are  uniformly  associ- 
ated with  others  in  the  seed. 
There  are  in  exogens  two 


Exogen. 


.         ,        , 

«ex-6-lu  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  exolutio,  exsolutio,  from 
exolutus,  exsolutus,  pa.  par.  of  etsolvo=to  loose,  to 
pay:  ex=out,  and  tolvo=to  loose,  to  pay.]  Laxa- 
tion  of  the  nerves. 

*ex  51  ve,  v.  t.    [Lat.  exolvo,  exsblvo.]    To  loose, 

*ex-o-mol  6  g6  -Sis,  s.    [Gr.,  from  txomolngeo- 
»idt  =  to  confess!]    A  common  or  general  confession. 
ex-om  -pna-los,   a.    [Greek   «j-o=without,    and 

°"/'.'i'//l^!7  Hernia  occurring  at  or  near  the  navel; 
umbilical  hernia. 
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There  are  in  exogens  two  _      «  rf)    p    (I.ro,'n;!=excnsed.]    [EssoiGN.] 
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exonerate 

ex-on'-er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exoneratus,  pa.  par.  of 
<'.r"?KTo;  ex=out,  and  onus  (genit.  oneris)  =a  bur- 
den, a  load;  Fr.  exontrer ;  Sp.  ejconerar. ] 

*I.  Lit.:  To  unload,  to  dishurthen;  to  free  or 
relieve  of  a  burden  ;  to  discharge. 

"Vessels  which  afterward  all  exonerate  themselves 
into  one  common  ductus."— -Kay.-  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Figurativcl;/ : 

1.  To  relieve  or  free  from  a  charge  or  blame ;  to 
clear  from  an  imputation  ;  to  acquit,  to  exculpate, 
to  absolve. 

"The  debt  thus  exonerated  of  so  great  a  weight  of  its 
odium." — Burke:  Nabob  ofArcot's  Debts. 

2.  To  relieve  from  a  duty,  obligation,  or  liability. 
T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  exonerate 

and  to  exculpate :  "  The  first  is  the  act  of  another : 
the  second  is  one's  own  act :  wo  exonerate  h  im  upon 
whom  a  charge  has  lain,  or  who  has  the  load  of 

tuilt;  we  exculpate  ourselves  when  there  is  any 
anger  of  being  blamed:  circumstances  may  some- 
timeji  tend  to  exonerate;  the  explanation  of  some 
person  is  requisite  to  exculpate:  in  a  casoof  dis- 
honesty the  absence  of  an  individual  at  the  moment 
•when  the  act  was  committed  will  altogether  exon- 
erate him  from  suspicion  ;  it  is  fruitless  for  any  one 
to  attempt  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  charge  of 
faithlessness  who  is  detected  in  conniving  at  the 
dishonesty  of  others."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

ex-8n-er-a  -tion,  s.  [Latin  exoneratio,  from 
fxoneratus,  pa.  par.  of  exonero;  Fr.  exoneration ; 
Sp.  exonerac  ion .] 

•1.  The  act  of  disburdening,  freeing,  or  relieving 
from  a  burden ;  the  state  of  being  exonerated  or  re- 
lieved of  a  burden. 

2.  The  act  of  relieving  or  clearing  from  blame, 
obligation,  duty,  &c, 

"  The  body  is  adapted  unto  eating,  drinking,  nutri- 
tion, and  other  ways  of  repletion  and  exoneration." — 
Grew:  Cosmologia  Sacra,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

ex-on'-er-a-tlve,  o.  [English  exonerat(e) ;  -«'«.] 
Tending  to  exonerate  or  relieve ;  exonerating. 

5x-on  -er-a-tSr,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  exonerates 
another. 

ex  -fin-ship,  s.  [Eng.  exon :  -ship.]  The  office  or 
post  of  an  exon  of  the  royal  English  body-guard. 

ex-8ph-a-gous,  a.  [English  exophagiy');  -o«».] 
Practicing  exophagy. 

"But,  aa  a  rule,  cannibals  are  exophagous,  and  will  not 
«at  the  members  of  their  tribe,  whom  they  also  refuse  to 
marry." — London  Daily  Xews. 

ex  8pn  -a-gy1,  s.  [Gr.  exo=without,  externally, 
and  nhagein—to  eat.]  That  kind  of  cannibalism  in 
which  only  persons  of  a  different  tribe  are  eaten. 

"  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  ascertain  that  the 
rules  of  exophauy  and  exogamy  are  co-extensive  among 
cannibals." — London  Daily  News. 

ex-6-phloe  -fim,  s.    [Gr.  rao=outside,  and  phloios 
=  the  rind  or  bark  of  trees. 
Bot. :  The  same  as  EPIPHLCEUM  (q.  v.). 
Sx-pph-thal-mla,  s.    [Greek  exapthalmos^vrith 

frominenteyes:  ex=out,  and  ophthalmos=the  eye; 
r.  exophthalmic.] 

Sura  :  Dislocation  of  the  eye,  the  distension  of 
the  globe  so  that  it  rises  from  its  orbit  and  cannot 
be  covered  by  the  palpebrse. 

ex-Bph-thal-mlc, a.  [fLng.,&c.,exophthalm(ia) ; 
-ic. J  Resembling  exophthalmia  (q.  v.) . 

exophthalmic-goitre, «.    [BEOXCHOCELE.] 

<5x-Sph  -fl-lous,  ex-6-phyT-lous,  a.  [Gr.  exo 
soutside:  phyllon=a  leaf,  and  Eng.,«&c.,  suff.  -ows.j 

Bot.  (of  leaves):  Not  evolved  from  a  sheath,  but 
outside  all  such  protection.  Used  of  dicotyledons 
as  distinguished  from  monocotyledons,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  evolved  from  a  sheath.  The  term 
exophyllous  was  introduced  by  Dumortier. 

8x~Op'-6-dlte,  s.  [Gr.  exd=outside;  po«s(genit. 
p<x/os)  =  a  foot,  and  suff.  -ite.] 

Coinrj.  Anat. :  The  outer  of  the  two  secondary 
joints  into  which  the  typical  limb  of  a  crustacean 
is  divided.  (Nicholson.) 

*5x-8p'-tg.-ble,  o.  [Lat.  exoptabilis.]  Worthy 
of  being  greatly  desired ;  highly  desirable. 

*Sx-8p-ta'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  exoptatus,  pa.  par.  of 
4xopto=to  wish  or  long  for;  to  choose:  ex=out, 
fully,  and  opto=to  wish  for.]  An  earnest  desire  or 
longing  for  anything. 

6x-op'-tlle,  s.  [Gr.  ezo=outside,  and  vtilon=& 
feather,  a  leaf:  because  the  plumula  is  naked.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  A  name  given  by  Lestiboudois  to 
Dicotyledons. 

6x'-5r-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  exorabilis,  from  eawo=to 
move  by  entreaty :  ex=out,  and  oro=to  beg,  pray; 
Fr.  &  Sp.  exorable.]  That  may  or  can  be  moved  by 
entreaty. 

*ex-6-rate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exoratus,  pa.  par.  of 
«a:oro.]  To  obtain  by  entreaty. 
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*ex-6-ra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  exoratio,  from  exoratus. 
pa.  par.  of  exoro.]  A  prayer  or  entreaty  to  beg  off 
anything. 

ex-pr  -blt-a.n$e,  ex-or  -blt-an-9y,  s.  [Latin 
exorbitans,  pr.  par.  of  exorbito.  \  [  KXOKBITANT.  | 

1.  The  act  of  going  out  of  the  track  or  course  pre- 
scribed ;  a  divergence,  a  deviation. 

"  Since  I  cannot  guesse  at  my  owne  public  exorbit- 
ances."—Bp.  Hull:  Letter  to  Mr.  H.  S. 

2.  An  enormity,  a  gross  deviation  from  rule  or 
right ;  boundless  depravity,  extravagance. 

"  The  reverence  of  my  presence  may  be  u  curb  to  your 
exorbltancies." — Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  ill.  1. 

ex-or  -bit-ant,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exorbitant, 
pr.  par.  of  exorbito—to  go  out  of  the  track:  «:=out, 
away,  and  orbita=a  track;  Sp.  exorbitant!:;  Itiil. 
etorottonl*.] 

*I.  Lit. :  Going  out  of  or  departing  from  the 
right  track. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  Deviating  from  the  course  appointed,  or  rule 
established ;  overstepping  rule  or  propriety. 

"These  phenomena  are  not  peculiar  to  earthquakes  in 
our  times,  out  have  been  observed  in  all  ages,  and  par- 
ticularly those  exorbitant  commotions  of  the  waters  of 
the  globe." — Woodward:  Natural  History. 

*2,  Anomalous;  not  coming  under  any  settled 
rule  or  method. 

"  The  Jews,  who  had  laws  so  particularly  determining 
in  all  affairs  what  to  do,  were  notwithstanding  contin- 
ually injured  with  causes  exorbitant,  and  such  as  their 
laws  had  not  provided  for." — Hooker. 

3.  Enormous,  extravagant,  excessive ;  out  of  all 
bounds  or  reason ;  as,  the  charges  were  exorbitant. 

ex-or -blt-ant-lJS  adv.  [Eng.  exorbitant;  -ly.] 
In  an  exorbitant,  excessive,  or  extravagant  manner. 

"  She  implored  his  grace  nottothinkhersoexor&jYanMi/ 
and  vainly  ambitious  to  wish  harself  a  queen." — Sir  G. 
Hack:  Hist.  Richard  III.,  p.  117. 

*5x-or  -bl-tate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  exorbitatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exorbito—to  go  out  of  the  track.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  go  out  of    the  track  or  course  pre- 
scribed. 

"The  planets  .  .  .  sometimes  have  exorbitated 
beyond  the  distance  of  Saturn." — Bentley:  Sermons,  8. 

2.  Fig. :  To  deviate,  to  wander,  to  go  astray. 

"  He  did  exorbttate  and  swerve  from  the  way  of  hon- 
estie." — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  569. 

*ex-or-9ls-a'-tion,  *ex-or-cis-a-cioun, ».  [Eng. 
exorcis(e) ;  -ation.]  The  act  of  exorcising,  exor- 
cism, conjuration. 

ex  -or-jlse,  *ex  -pr-jlze,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  exor- 
cizo,  from  Or.  exorkizd=t<>  drive  away  by  adjura- 
tion :  ex=out,away,  and  ftorfc«zo=to  adjure ;  horkos 
—  an  oath;  Fr.  exerciser ;  Sp.  exorcisar ;  Ital. 
esorcizzare.] 

1.  To  drive  away  evil  spirits  from  by  the  use  of 
adjurations,  prayers,  and  ceremonies;  to  free  from 
unclean  spirits. 

"Do  all  you  can  to  exorcise  crowds,  who  are  in  so'me 
degree  possessed  aa  I  am." — Spectator,  No.  402. 

2.  To  purify  from  unclean  spirits  by  the  use  of 
adjurations,  prayers,  and  ceremonies. 

"And  exorcise  the  beds,  and  cross  the  walls." 

Dryden:   Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  81. 
*3,  To  raise,  to  call  up. 

"He  impudently  exorcizeth  devil*  in  the  church." — 
Prllnne:  1  Histrio-Mastix,  vi.  12. 

ex'-or-9i9-er,  s:   [Eng.  exorcis(e) ;  -er.~\ 

1.  One  who  exorcises  or  expels  unclean  spirits  by 

exorcisms. 
"  Things  which  they  had  seen  done  in  their  own  times 

by  professed  exorcisers." — Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 

*2.  One  who  ha's  power  to  call. up  spirits. 

"  No  exorciser  harm  thee,  ^ 

Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeltne,  iv.  2. 

*ex -or-9lf|in,  *ex-or-cisme,  s.  [Low  Latin 
exorcismuH,  from  Gr.  exorkismos,  from  exorkizo; 
Fr.  exorcisme ;  Sp.  exorcismo ;  Ital.  esorcismo.} 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  expelling  unclean  spirits 
from  persons  or  places  by  means  of   adjuration, 
prayer,  and  ceremonies ;  the  form  of  adjuration  or 
prayer  used  in  exorcising  spirits. 

"  Lo!  what  auailen  incantacions 
Of  exorcismes  and  coniuracions  ?  •' 

Lydgate:  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

IT  In  the  third  century  no  applicant  for  Christian 
baptism  was  admitted  to  the  sacred  font  till  the 
exorcist  had  declared  him  free  from  bondage  to  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  and  now  a  servant  of  God. 

2.  The  act  of  raising  spirits  by  charms  or  conjur- 
ing ;  the  form  or  charm  used  in  raising  spirits. 

"Will  his  lordship  behold  and  hear  our  exorcisms  t" 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IT.,  Pt.  11.,  1.  4 


exosmose 

{•X'-or-9lst,  s.  [Low  Lat.  exorcista,  from  Gr.  exor- 
kistes,  from  exorkizo ;  Fr.  exorciste ;  Sp.  exorcMa ; 
Ital.  esorcista.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  exorcises  or  expc-ls  unclean  spirits  by 
exorcisms. 

"Then  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists,  took 
upon  them  to  call  over  them  which  had  evil  spirits."— 
Acts  xix.  13. 

2.  One  who  raises  spirits ;    an  enchanter,  a  con- 
jurer. 

"Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  has  conjured  up 
My  mortified  spirit." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

II.  Roman  Theol. :  The  second  of  the  Minor  Or- 
ders (q.  v.).  The  exorcist  a  this  ordination  received 
a  book  of  exorcisms,  as  significant  of  his  office. 
The  power  of  exorcism,  now  rarely  exercised,  has 
long  been  transferred  to  the  priesthood. 

H  The  exorcists  camo  into  existence  as  churcli 
officers  in  the  third  century,  chiefly  from  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Christians  of  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrine 
that  evil  spirits  are  very  prone  to  lodge  themselves 
within  the  human  body,  and  that  sin  is  committed, 
not  so  much  through  human  passion  as  because  of 
the  seduction  of  foul  fiends. 

ex-or'-dl-ftl,  a.  [Lat.  exordi(wm),  and  Eng.  adj. 
Buff,  -a!.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  exordium ;  intro- 
ductory ;  initial. 

"  This  is  seen  in  some  of  his  exordial  invocations  in  the 
Paradise  Lost."—Warton:  Preface  to  Milton's  Smaller 
Poems. 

ex-or  -dl-iim,  s.  [Lat.,  from  exordior=to fix  the 
weft,  to  begin  a  web,  hence  to  begin  generally :  ex= 
out,  andprdior=to  begin  to  weave.]  A  beginning 
of  anything;  specifically,  the  introductory  or  pro- 
flmial  part  of  a  composition  or  discourse  ;  a  pref- 
ace. 

"This  whole  exordium  rises  very  happily  into  noble 
language  and  sentiment." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  303. 

•ex-or-gan  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  organic 
(q.  v.).J  Having  ceased  to  be  organic;  no  longer 
organic  or  organized. 

ex'-6  rhlz,  ex-6  rhi'-zg.,  s.  [Gr.  exo=outside, 
and  rhiza=a  root.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  in  which  the  radicle  is  not  envel- 
oped in  a  sheath  but  is  naked.  [EXOBHIZ.S:.] 

e"x-6-rhl  -zee,  Sx-6-rhl  -ze-se, 's.  pi.  [EXORHIZ.] 
[Seedef.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  what  are 
more  commonly  called  Exogens.  The  term  is  used 
because  in  germination  the  radicles  have  no  sheaths 
at  their  base,  but  appear  at  once.  Richard  termed 
them  also  Synorhizeee. 

Sx-6-rhlz'-9.1,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  exorhiza;  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -a?.] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  when  the  radicle  of  a  ger- 
minating seed  lengthens  by  its  extremity  which 
itself  becomes  the  first  root,  lateral  shoots  not 
being  put  forth  till  subsequently,  and  even  then 
slowly;  ranked  under  or  akin  to  the  Exorhizee 
(q.  v.). 

ex-6-rhi  -ze-se,  s.  pi.    [ExoBmza:.] 

ex-6-rhlz'-ous,  a.  [English,  &c.,exorhiz;  -ows.l 
The  same  as  EXOEHIZAL  (q.  v.). 

*ex-or-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exornatio,  from  exor- 
natiix,  pa.  par.  of  exorno:  ex=out,  fully,  and  orno— 
to  adorn ;  Sp.  exornacion.]  Ornament,  decoration, 
embellishment. 

"  Exornation  is  a  gorgeous  beautifying  of  the  tongue 
with  borrowed  wordes,  and  change  of  sentence." — Wilson; 
Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  172. 

*ex-Srt  -Ive,  a.  [Lat.  exo)-Mtnw=pertaining  to 
the  rising  of  a  star,  etc. ;  exorior=tf>  rise  out:  ex= 
out,  and  orior  =  to  rise.]  Rising;  pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  east. 

*Sx-Ss  -eu-late,U  t.  [Lat.  exosculatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exosculor :  e.e=out,  fully,  and  osculor—to  kiss.] 
To  kiss  often  and  f<5noly* 

ex-6-Skel  -S-t8h,  s.  [Gr.  exo=outside,  and  Eng. 
skeleton.] 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  external  skeleton,  the  only  one 
existing  in  most  invertebrate  animals.  It  is  formed 
by  a  hardening  of  the  integument.  The  same  as 
DERMO-SKELETON  (q.  v.) . 

ex-os'-mlc,  «.  [Eug.,&c.,  exosm(ose);  -ic.]  The 
same  as  EXOSMOTIC  (q.  v.). 

ex-OS  -mose,  s.  [Gr.  Osmos=&  thrusting;  otheo= 
to  thrust.] 

Anat.,  Bot.,  dt  Physics:  The  name  given  by  Dntro- 
chot  to  the  phenomenon  by  which,  when  two  fluids 
of  unequal  density  are  separated  by  an  organic 
membrane  or  by  any  thin  and  porous  partition,  the 
two  fluids  will  mutually  pass  through  the  pores  of 
the  intervening  barrier  to  commingle  till  they  con- 
stitute on  both  sides  of  it  a  fluid  of  the  same  den- 
sity. The  passage  from  inside  a  membranous  sac 
or  inclosed  place  to  the  outside  is  called  Exosmose. 
It  is  opposed  to  the  contrary  movement  which  is 
termed  Endosmose  (q.  v.). 
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exosinosis 

ex  6s-md  -sis,  s.    [EXOSMOSE.] 
ex-OS-mot'-Ic,    a.     [Eng.,  &c.,  e.rosnto(se^,  and 
suff.  -?i"c.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  exosnio.-e. 

ex  -6-Sperm,  s.  [Gr.  e.rO=:outside,  and  */»  rma** 
seed.] 

Rot. :  Tho  outer  coating  of  a  spore.  Better  called 
Exo.spore  (q.v.). 

ex-6-Spbre,  *.    [Gr.  <>.ro=outside,  and  sporos=& 
sowing,  seed.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  outermost  of  three  coats  in  the  spore  of  an 
equisotum. 

2.  A  dark  outer  layer  in  the  cell-wall  of  a  zygo- 
spore.    It  is  used  spec,  of  this  structure  in  tho  fun- 
goid genus  Mucor,  which  is  propagated  sexually  by 
conjugation  as  well  as  in  tho  normal  way, 

€x-o-Spbr'-OUS,  a.  [Pref. e.ro-;  Eng.,  &c.,spor(V)( 
and  suff.  -.  j »x.  J  Having  naked  spores. 

*£x-os'-sate,  r.  f.  [Latin  exossatus,  pa.  par.  of 
exo8ttn=to  deprive  of  bones:  c.r=out,  away,  and  os 
(geuit.  08sis)  =  &  bone.]  To  deprive  or  bones. 

ex-5s'-sate,  Sx-os'-sat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  exostatvx.] 
Deprived  of  bones. 

*ex-6s-sa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exossatua,  pa.  par.  of 
c.rosso:  e.r=out,  away,  and  os  (genit.  os8is)  =  a  bone.] 
The  act  of  depriving  of  bono  or  bony  matter;  the 
state  of  being  without  bone  or  bony  matter. 

"Experiment  solitary  touching  exossation  of  fruits."— 
Bacon:  Natural  History,  g  854. 

*ex-OS'-S§-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  exossis,  exossus,  from  ex 
=without,  and  os  (genit.  oww)  =  a  bone.]  Without 
bone,  wanting  bones,  boneless. 

"Thus  we  daily  observe  in  snails  and  soft  exosseous 
animals." — Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ziii. 

Sx-o-Stem'-m?.,  s.  [Greek  exo  =  without,  and 
stemma=a  crown ;  because  of  the  exserted  stamens.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,  family  Cinchonidsp. 
Exostemma  caribceum  is  the  Quinquina  piton,  or 
Seaside  Beech  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  and 
Mexico.  E.  florihunda  is  the  Quinquina  of  St. 
Lucia.  Those,  with  other  species,  can  be  used  as 
febrifuges,  like  Cinchona,  to  which  they  are  closely 
allied,  though  they  contain  no  cinchonine  or  qui- 
nine. 

ex  -6-stome,  s.  [Gr.  e.rd=outside,  and  «foma=a 
mouth.] 

Bot.  (of  an  ovule) :  The  name  given  by  Mirbel  to 
the  aperture  in  the  outer  integument  of  an  ovule. 

ex-os-to'-sls.  s.  [Gr.  exostosis:  exo= outside,  and 
osteon=a  bone.] 

1.  Med.  (pi.) :  Tumors  of  a  bony  nature,  growing 
upon  and  arising  from  a  bone.    Sir  Astley  Cooper 
described  two  forms :  (1)  Periostea! ,  in  which  bony 
matter  is  deposited  between  the  periosteum  and  the 
surface  of  the  bone ;  (2)  Medullary,  by  which  growth 
from  the  medullary  texture  the  bone  is  expanded, 
absorbed,  and  destroyed,  so   that  ultimately  tho 
tumor  protrudes.    Exostoses  chiefly  affect  the  long 
bones,  and  are  always  immovable.    They  are  also 
divided  into  cartilaginous,  fungous,  ivory,  &c. 

2.  Bot.:  Hard  matter  of  wood  projecting  like  warts 
or  tumors  from  the  stem  or  roots  of  a  plant.    They 
have  sometimes  an  abortive  bud  as  their  center. 

"  It  was  clearly  not  a  case  of  exostosis,  depending  on  nn 
imperfectly  developed  bud." — Gardeners'  Chronicle,  No. 
403,  p.  372  (1881). 

5x-o-ter'-ic,  ex-6-ter'-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  exoterfkos 
^external;  from  exoterd,  comp.  of  e:rd=outside, 
without;  Fr.  exot&rique.] 

1.  External,  public;  fit  to   be   imparted   to  tho 

C"  >lic ;  capable  of  being  readily  and  fully  comprc- 
ded ;  the  opposite  to  esoteric  or  secret. 
"Aristotle  was  wont  to  divide  his  lectures  and  readings 
into  acroamatical  and  exoterical.     Some  of  them  con- 
tained only  choice  matter,  andthey  were  read  privately  to 
a  select  auditory;  others  contained  but  ordinary  stuff,  and 
were  promiscuously  and  in  public  exposed  to  the  hearing 
Of  all  that  would."—  Hales:  Remains,  p.  148. 

*2.  Not  admitted  to  tho  knowledge  of  the  more 
secret  or  abstruse  doctrines. 

"He divided  his  disciples  into  two  classes,  the  one  he 
called  esoteric,  the  other  exoteric,  for  to  those  he  in- 
trusted the  more  perfect  and  sublime  doctrines— to  these 
he  delivered  the  more  vulgar  and  popular." — Warburton: 
Divine  Legation,  bk.  iii.,  s.  3. 

ex-6-ter'-lc-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  exoterical;  ~ly.] 
In  an  exoteric  manner;  publicly. 

"How  they  like  each  other  exoterically."  —  Mortimer 
Collins:  Sweet  and  Twenty,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

Sx-o-ter '-!-$! §m,  s.  [Eng.  exoteric;  -wm.]  Exo- 
teric doctrines  or  principles. 

ex-6-ter  -Ics,  s.  [EXOTERIC,  a.]  The  lectures  of 
Aristotle  on  rhetoric,  to  which  all  were  admitted. 

"It  is  then  evident  from  these  passages  that,  in  his  exn~ 
terics  he  gave  the  world  both  a  beginning  and  an  end." — 
Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iii.  (NoteF.) 
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*6X -o-ter-f ,  s.  [EXOTERIC,  a.]  What  is  exoteric, 

obvious,  simple,  or  common. 

"  Reserving  their  esoteries  for  adepts,  and  dealing-  out 
e.r<'teries  only  to  the  vulgar."—  .v«/v/i  l''tvririll,  <iv.,  p.  172. 
(Note.) 

e"x-6-the  -cl-iim  (or  9!  as  shl),  *.  [Or.  c.ro=out- 
si.lr;  Lat.  dim.  of  tkeca  =  a  case;  Gr.  theke=a  box.] 

/*of.;  The  exterior  layer  of  the  wall  of  an  anther. 
It  is  composed  of  true  epidermis,  and  often  pierced 
with  stomata. 

ex-6t-Ic,  *ex  ot-Ick,  a.  &  8.  [Lat.  cxotirus, 
from  Gr.  ^j-of(A-os= foreign ;  e.ro= without,  outside; 
Fr.exotique;  Sp.  ejcotico;  Ital.  e«of*co.] 

A.  As  adj.;  Foreign,  not  native ;  introduced  from 
a  foreign  country ;   not  produced  at  home.     (Ord. 
Lang.  <$:  Bot.) 

"Who  make  exotic  customs  native  arts." 

CartwrigM;  Death  of  Lord  Bayning. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Anything  foreign  or  not  native; 
anything  introduced  from  a  foreign  country. 

"Claudian  was  seated  on  the  other  summit,  which  was 
barren,  and  produced,  on  some  spots,  plants  Iliai  are 
unknown  to  Italy,  and  such  as  the  gardeners  call  ex- 
otics'*— Addison:  Guardian. 

2.  Bot. :  A  plant  not  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
but  introduced  into  gardens,  green-houses,  or  hot- 
houses, from  some  foreign  country. 

ex-St'-lc-al,  *ex-ot-ic-all,  a.  [Eng.  exotic;  -al.] 
The  same  as  EXOTIC  (q.  v.). 

"Misshapen  clothes,  or  exotical  gestures,  or  new 
games,"— Bishop  Hall:  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  ep.  8. 

ex-Ot'-Ic-al-nesst  s.   [Eng,  exotical;  -ness.]   The 
quality  or  state  of  being  exotic. 
ex-Ot'-I-§i§m,  e.    [Eng.  exotic;  -ism.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  exotic. 

2.  Anything  exotic ;  as  a  foreign  word  or  idiom. 
ex  panel1,  f.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  expando— to  spread 

out :  ex=out)  audpando= to  spread ;  O.  F.  expandre ; 
Fr.  &pandre;  Ital.  espaiidere,  spandere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  open ;  to  spread  or  lay  open. 

'  Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  i.  225. 

*2.  To  spread  or  diffuse  in  every  direction. 
"  An  animal  growing,  expands  its  fibres  in  the  air,  as  a 
fluid."— A  row  thnot:  On  Air. 

3.  To  distend,  to  swell  out;  to  cause  to  increase  in 
bulk :  as,  to  expand  the  chest  by  inspiration,  to 
expand  iron  by  heat,  &c. 

"Bodies  are  not  expansible  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  or  to  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  expanded." — 
Grew.-  Cosmologia  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  To  widen,  to  enlarge,  to  extend,  to  increase. 

"Along  the  stream  of  timothy  name 
Expanded  flies."  Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  882. 

II.  Math. :  To  develop  and  express  at  length  an 
expression  indicated  in  a  contracted  form. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  opened,  or  spread  open ;  to  open,  as, 
Flowers  expand  in  spring. 

2.  To  become  distended  or  enlarged  in  bulk ;  to 
increase,  as,  Iron  expands  with  heat. 

"  lake  rising  flames  expanding  in  their  height." 

Dryden:  Epitaph  on  Sir  Palmes  f  airborne. 

f  For  the  difference  between  to  expand  and  to 
dilate,  see  DILATE  ;  for  that  between  to  expand  and 
to  spread,  see  SPBEAD. 

ex-pand'-Ing,  p7\  par.,  a.  &s.    [EXPAND.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fr  partidp.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  Kubst,:  The  actor  state  of  opening,  spread- 
ing, dilating,  or  extending ;  expansion. 

expanding- alloy,  s.  An  alloy  which  expands  in 
cooling.  Such  an  alloy  always  contains  bismuth, 
and  usually  antimony.  Type-metal  is  a  familiar 
instance. 

expandlng-ball,  s. 

Gun. :  A  ball  having  a  hollow  conical  base,  afford- 
ing a  relatively  thin  body  of  metal,  which  is  ex- 
panded by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  driving  it 
closely  against  the  bore  of  the  gun  and  into  the 
rifling,  preventing  windage. 

expanding-bit,  expanding  center-bit,  .-•.  A 
boring  tool  of  which  the  diameter  is  adjustable. 

expanding-drill,  *.  A  drill  having  a  pair  of 
bits  which  may  be  diverged  at  a  given  depth  to 
widen  a  hole  at  a  certain  point ;  used  in  drills  for 
metal  and  for  rock-boring. 

expanding-mandrel,  *.  A  mandrel  having  fins 
expansible  in  radial  slots  to  bind  against  the  inside 
surface  of  rings,  sleeves,  or  circular  cutters  placed 
thereon. 


expansion 

expanding-plOW,  s.  A  plow  having  two  or  moro 
shares,  which  may  bo  pot  more  or  less  distant,  ac- 
cording to  the  distances  between  the  rows  at  which 
different  crops  are  planted, 

expanding-pulley,  *.  A  pulley  whose  perimeter- 
is  made  expansible,  as  a  means  of  varying  the 
speed  of  the  belt  thereon.  [EXPANSION-DRUM.  J 

expanding-reamer,  *.  A  reamer  which  has  a 
bit  or  bits  extensible  radially  after  entering  a  hole, 
so  as  to  enlarge  the  hole  below  the  surface. 

*ex-panse,  r.  /.  [Lat.  exptinsun,  pa,  par.  of 
exponao.j  To  expand,  to  spread,  to  open. 

"Belerophon's  horse,  framed  of  iron,  was  placed  be- 
tween two  loadstones,  with  wings  ext>aiiKe(l,  pendulous  in 
the  air." — Bruwne:  Vtilyar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

ex-pan  se,  *ex  pance,  s.  [Lat.  expanse,  pa. 
par.  of  expando.  ]  That  which  is  expanded  or 
spread  out ;  a  wide,  open  stretch  or  extent  of  space 
or  body. 

"  O  where  dost  thou  lie,  my  Fatherland,  in  the  ocean's 
broad  expanse  f"  Grant  Allen-  Atys. 

ex-pans-I-bll -I-t?,  s.  [Fr.  expantibiUte.']  The 
quality  of  being  expansible;  capability  of  expan- 
sion or  extension  in  I  mile  or  surface. 

"Else  all  fluids  would  be  alike  in  weight,  expansibility, 
and  all  other  qualities." — Greic. 

ex-pans -I-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  e.r/i«H«HS.] 
Capable  of  being  expanded  or  extended  in  size  or 
surface ;  capability  of  expansion. 

"All  have  springiness  in  them,  and  be  readily  expansi- 
ble on  the  score  of  their  native  structure."— Boyle.-  Work?, 
v.  614. 

ex-pans  -I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng. expansible;  -ness-l 
The  quality  of  being  expansible ;  expansibility. 

*ex-pans -I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  expansible};  -fy.J 
In  an  expansible  manner. 

Sx-pans'-lle,  a.  [Lat.  expans(us),  pa.  par.  of 
expando,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ite.j  Capable  of  ex- 
pansion; expansible. 

texpansile-power,  s. 

Physiol.:  Capability  possessed  by  various  organs 
of  the  body,  as,  for  instance,  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
of  expanding  under  influence  of  some  kind  operat- 
ing upon  them. 

ex-pan'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  expan»iot  from  expansus, 
pa.  par.  of  expando;  Fr.  &  Sp,  expansion;  Ital. 
espansione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  expanding,  spreading  out,  or  open- 
ing. 

"The  easy  expansion  of  the  wing  of  a  bird,  and  the 
lightness,  strength,  and  shape  of  the  feathers,  are  nil 
fitted  for  her  better  flight." — Grew. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expanded,  spread  out,  or  ex- 
tended in  bulk  or  surface;  extension,  distension, 
dilatation,  enlargement. 

"'Tis  demonstrated  that  the  condensation  and  expan- 
sion of  any  portion  of  the  air  is  always  proportional  to  the 
weight  and  pressure  incumbent  upoii  it." — Bentley. 

3.  Extent  or  space  over  which  anything  is  ex- 
tended ;  expanse. 

"  The  capacious  mind  of  man  cannot  be  confined  by  the 
limits  of  the  world:  it  extends  its  thoughts  even  beyond 
the  utmost  expansion  of  matter,  and  makes  excursions 
into  that  incomprehensible  inane."— Locke. 

*4.  Space,  immensity. 

"Distance  or  space,  in  its  simple  abstract  conception,  I 
call  expansion,  to  distinguish  it  from  extension,  which 
expresses  this  distance  only  as  it  is  in  the  nolid  parts  of 
matter." — Locke;  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xv., 

§  i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  Increase  in  trade  or  liabilities  ;  an  in- 
crease in  the  issue  of  bank-notes. 

2.  Math. :   The  development   and  expressing  afc 
length  of  an  expression  indicated  in  a  contracted 
form ;  as  the  expansion  of  (a+6)3  is  aH-Sa^fc+Safr- 
+63. 

3.  Nat.  Phil. :   The  increase  of  bulk  or  surface 
•which  a  body  undergoes  from  the  recession  from 
any  cause  of  its  particles  from  one  another,  so  that 
it  occupies  a  greater  space,  while  tho  weight  re- 
mains the  same.    Heat  is  the  most  common  cause 
of  expansion. 

4.  Shipbuild. :  The  expansion  of  the  skin  of  a  ship, 
or  rather  of  a  network  of  lines  on  that  surface,  is  a 
process  of  drafting  to  facilitate  the  laying-off  of 
the  dimensions  and  positions  of  the  pieces  of  which 
that  skin  is  to  be  made,  whether  timber  planks  or 
iron  plates.  It  consists  in  covering  the  surface  with 
a  network  of  two  sets  of  covers,  which  cross  each 
other  so  as  to  form  four-sided  meshes;  then  con- 
ceiving the  sides  of  those  meshes  to  bo  inextfmsiblo 
strings,  and  drawing  the  network  as  it  would  ap- 
pear if  spread  flat  upon  a  plane.   By  this  operation 
the  meshes  aro  both  distorted  and  altered  in  area; 
the  curves  forming  the  network  preserve  their  true 
lengths,  but  not  their  true  angles  of  intersection ; 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wSt,     here,     camel,    ngr,    th6re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     wnd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cOr,     rule,     full;     try,     Sfrlan.     se,    oe  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qn  =  kw. 


expansion-curb 
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expectation 


was  invented  by  Watt,  and  was  the  subject-  *!•  Lit.:   To  wander  at  large;   to  roam  or  rove 

matter  of  his  patent .of  1782.    By  it  the  supply  of  without  restraint, 

s-tram  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder  is  cut  off  "With  wonder  seized 
when    the    latter    is    only    partially    filled,    the 


remainder  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  beinn  com- 
pleted by  the  expansion  of  the  steam  already 
admitted. 

expansion-curb,  s.  A  contrivance  for  curbing 
or  counteracting  expansion  and  contraction  from 
heat. 


expansion-drum,  s.    An  arrangement  by  which 


.,  we  view  the  pleasing  ground, 
And  walk  delighted,  and  expatiate  round." 

Pujie:  Humer's  Odyssey,  ii.  176,  177. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*i.  To  roam,  to  wander,  to  range. 

"Religion- contracts  the  circle  of  oar  pleasures,  but 
leaves  it  wide  enough  for  her  votaries  to  expatiate  in." — 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  494. 

2.  To  enlarge  in  language;  to  dilate;  to  discuss 


expansion-engine,  s.    A  steam-engine  in  which    i    *J 
the  steam   is   worked    expansively.    [EXPANSION, 
II.  5.1  "Mat 


*B.  Trans. :  To  allow  to  range  or  wander ;  to  let 

:e  choice  of  a  subject,  which,  being  of  itself  ca- 

pvnflnsinTi   ffear   «  pable  of  all  that  colors  and  the  elegance  of  design  can 

ton  gear,  S.  possibly  give,  shall  afterward  afford  an  ample  field  of 

bteam-enrime :  Iho  apparatus  by  which  access  of  matter  wherein  to  expatiate  itself."— Drydem  Dufresnov's 

eteam  to  the  cylinder  is  cut  off  at  a  riven  part  of  Art  °f  Painting. 

the  stroke:  a  cut-off.  A  variable  cut-off  is  one  which  ex  pa  ti-a  -tion  (tl  as  Shi),  s.    frat.expatiatus, 

justed  while  the  engine  is  in  etspatiatus,  pa.  par.  of  expatior,  exspatior.  ] 

^S3K*StS&  large™0  "*  °f  ™derin«'  ~«» ^  OT  #*.  at 


work   may    indicate.    A  fixed    expansion    is  one 


amount  of  power  required.    [EXPANSION-VALVE.  1  ''  iueaclof  expatiating,  dilating,  or  enlarging 

expansion-joint,  s. 

otfn.  "Take  them  from   the  devil's  latitudes  and  expatia- 

T    «    1    2?      u       •    •    i.  lions."—  Farindon:  Sermons,  p.  2. 

1.  A  stuffing-box  joint  used  when  a  straight  metal  ,-       -  .  M  -  .»    ... 

pipe,  which  is  exposed  to  considerable  variations  ex-pa  -ll-a-tor  (Mas  sm),s.  [t-ng.  expanat(e)  ; 

of  temperature,  has  no  elbow  or  curve  in  its  length  "O)/J    Une  wno  expatiates  or   enlarges  upon   any 

to  enable  it  to  expand  without  injury.    The  end  of  subject  or  matter  in  language. 

one  portion  slips  within  the  other  like  a  telescope.  "  The  person,  intended  by  Montfaucon  as  an  fxpatiator 

Known  also  as  a  faucet-joint.  on  the  word  'endovellicus',  I  presume  is  Thomas  Reine- 

2.  An  elastic  copper  end  to  an  iron  pipe  to  allow  8iu8-"  —  Pegge:  Anonym.,  p.  201. 
it  to  expand  without  inju 

frHn? 

Expansion-valve,  ..  paW^f^o''  banish  ^=                   . 

Steam-engine:   A  valve  arranged  to  cnt  off  the  patria=oue's  country;  pater=  a   father;  Fr.  expa- 

ile  ;  to  drive  into  banishment  ; 


*ex-pa'-tl-a-t8r-f  (ti  as  BhI),  a.    [Eng.  expatt- 

diffuse, 


connection  between  the  boiler  and  cylinder  at  a    trier:  Sp.  spatriare.] 
certain  period  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  in  order       1.  To  banish,  to  exT 
that  the  steam  may  act  expansively  during   the    to  expel. 


remainder  of  the  stroke. 


"That  inextinguishable    hatred  which  glowed  in  the 

ex  pan'-slve,  a.      [Fr.  expansif;    Sp.  expansivo.    b°80m  of  tne  persecuted,  dragooned,  expatriated  Calvin. 
from  Lat.  expansus,  pa.  par.  of  expando.)  '    ist  of  Languedoc."-JUcwraHiay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


I.  Literally : 


_l.  Reflex. :  To  withdraw  from  one's  country  vol- 
untarily ;  to  renounce  the  rights  of  citizenshm  in 

1.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  expanding,    one's  own   country,    and  become  a  citS  of  an- 
attending,  or  distending  any  body ;  as,  the  expansive    other, 
tower  of  neat, 

"Lost   in    these    desponding   thoughts,   Abeillard  in- 


"  The  expansive  atmosphere  is  cr 


Wid' 


expatriating  himself    for 
ever."— Berrington:  History  of  Abeillard,  p.  187. 

ex-pa-trl-a  -tion,  «.  fFr.]  Tho  act  of  banish- 
ing or  exiling;  the  state  of  being  banished  or 
exiled :  a  withdrawing  from  one's  own  country 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  an- 
other. 

ex-pect',  v.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  expecto,    exspecto=to 
look  for;  e#=out,  and  specto—to  look.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  wait  for,  to  await,  to  attend  the  coming  of ; 
to  look  for. 

"  My  father  at  the  road  expects  my  coming." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

Iv.     [Eng.   expansive;   -ly.]       2.  To  look  for;  to  have  a  previous  apprehension 
r ;  by  expansion.  °*  something  future,  whether  good  or  bad ;  to  an- 


3.  Expanding,  spreading,  or  extending. 

"  By  increase  of  swift  expansive  light." 

Davenant.  Oondibert,  bk.  ii.,  c.  1. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Extending  widely;  wide,  large. 

"A  more  expansive  and  generous  compassion  for  the 
fate  of  cities."—  Eustace;  Tour  through  Italy,  ch.  i. 

2.  Free-spoken,  open,  frank. 

"  Reserved  people  often  really  need  the  frank  discussion 
of  their  sentiments  and  griefs  more  than  the  expansive." 
— C.  Bronte;  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxii. 

Si-pan'-slye-ly5,   adv. 
In  an  expansive  manne; 


ex-pan'-slve-ness,  s.     [Eng.  expansive:  -ncss.j 
The  quality  of  being  expansive ;  expansibility. 

*ex-pan-slv'-lt-yc>  s.     [Eng.  expansile);  -%.] 
Expansiveness. 

"Offenses  (of  elasticity  or  expansirfty)  have  accumu- 
lated to  such  height."—  Carlyle:  Miscell.,  iv.  87. 


ticipate. 

"  'Tis  more  than  we  deserve  or  I  expect." 

Shakesp.;  Richard  III.,  ii.  3. 
3.  To  be  prepared  for. 

"Eve,  now  expect  great  tidings." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  226. 

*ex-pan'-sum,  s.    [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  expansus,       A'uTo  r£c7kon  UP°D  '   to  look  for!    to  anticipate 
~* >- 1     »  '    witn  confluence. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*J .  To  wait,  to  stay ;  to  look  forward. 

"  I  will  expect  until  my  change  in  death, 
And  answer  at  my  call."  Sandys.-  Job. 

2.  To  anticipate. 


pa.  par.  of  expando.Y  An  expanse. 

"The  light  of  the  world  in  the  morning  of  creation 
was  spread  abroad  like  a  curtain  and  dwelt  nowhere,  but 
filled  the  expansum" — J.  Taylor:  Miracles  of  the  Divine 
Mercy. 

*ex-pan'-sure  (sure  as  shUr),  s.  [English  ex- 
pans(e) ;  -«re.]  An  expanse,  an  extent. 

ex  par'-te,  phr.  [Latin.]  Proceeding  from  or 
made  by_  one  side  only:  as,  an  exparte  statement. 
Specif.,  in  law  applied  to  any  step  taken  on  behalf 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  in  the  absence  of  tho 


*ex-pect,  s.    [EXPECT,  v.]    Expectation. 

f —  „  — „  „ ^.^^..i.v.u  «*  vu.j       ex-pect'-a-ble,  *ex-pect-i-ble    <>,   [Latin  cx~ 

other:as,ane.ep«rfeappUoationorhoaring.   Thus    spectabiiis.']    That  may  or  can  bo  expected,  looked 
le  hearing  of  evidence  by  grand  juries  is  ex  partet    for,  or  anticipated. 


ex-pect  -anc,e,  ex-pect  -an  9^,  *ex-pect-an- 
sie, «. 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  expecting;  expectation. 

"  Long  expectance  of  a  bliss  delayed." 

Parnell:  Gift  of  Poetry. 

2.  A  state  of  anxiety,  curiosity,  or  wonder. 

"  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the  niiics." 

Shakeap.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  B. 

3.  That  which  is  expected ;  the  object  of  expecta- 
tion or  hope. 

"The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state." 

Slutkesp,:  Humid,  iii.  1. 

II.  Law:  Abeyance,  suspense. 

1[  (1)  Estate  in  expectancy;  An  interest  in  laml 
which  a  person  is  entitled  to  come  into  possession 
of  at  some  future  time. 

(2)  Tables  of  expectancy :  Tables  used  in  life- 
assurance  for  calculating  the  probable  duration  of 
life  from  any  year. 

Sx-pec'-tant,  *ex-pec-taunt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  expectans,  pr.  par.  of  expecto.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Waiting  in   expectation;   expecting;    lookiag 
for. 

"Expectaunt  are  till  I  may  mete 
To  gotten  mercy  of  that  swete." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  4,671. 

2.  Presumptive ;  as,  an  heir  expectant. 

"Her  majesty  has  offered  concessions,  in  order  to  re- 
move scruples  raised  in  the  mind  of  the  expectant  heir.'* 
— Swift. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  In  abeyance  or  suspense ;  in  expectancy. 

2.  Medicine: 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  a  medicine  which  waits  for, 
but  does  not  force,  the  efforts  of  nature. 

(2)  A  term  applied  to  that  system  of  treatment 
which  consists  in  watching  the  progress  of  a  disease* 
and  removing  deranging  influences,  without  having: 
recourse  to   active  medicines  except  in  cases  of 
necessity. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  expects  or  waits  in  ex- 
pectation for  something. 

"  Stand  motionless  expectants  of  its  fall." 

Cowper;  Task,  v.  528. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  British  Inl.  Rev. .'  The  lowest  grade  in  the  ex- 
cise or  inland  revenue,  one  who  has  not  yet  reached 
the  rank  of  an  excise  officer. 

*2.  Eccles. :  A  candidate  for  the  ministry,  who  has 
not  yet  received  a  license  to  preach.  (Scotch.) 

ex-pec-ta -tion,  *ex~pec-ta-cion,  s.  [Lat. ex- 
pectatio,  ezspectatio ;  from  expectatus,  exspectatus, 
pa.  par.  of  expecto,  exspecto;  Fr,  expectation;  Sp» 
expectation.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  expecting,  looking  forward 
to,  or  anticipating  anything;  anticipation. 

"When  doubt  is  removed  and  the  expectation  becomes 
sanguine." — Cogan;  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expected,  or  looked  forr 
either  with  hope  or  fear. 

3.  That  which  is  expected,  anticipated,  or  looked, 
for;  the  object  of  one's  hopes  or  expectations. 

"Now  clear  I  understand,  .  .  . 
Why  our  great  expectation  should  be  called 
The  seed  of  woman."  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  378. 

4.  A  prospect  of  future  good ;  advantageous  pros- 
pects. 

"  My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God;  for  my  expectation 
is  from  him."—  Psalm  Ixii.  6. 

5.  A  possession  or  display  of  qualities  which  give 
promise  or  excite  expectations  in  others  of  future 
excellence ;  a  state  in  which  something  excellent  is 
or  may  bo  expected  from  a  person. 

"How  fit  it  will  be  for  you,  born  so  great  a  prince,  and 
of  so  rare  not  only  expectation  but  proof,  to  divert  your 
thoughts  from  the  way  of  goodness." — Sidney. 

6.  The  value  of  any  prospective  prize,  possession, 
or  advantage,  which  is  dependent  upon  some  un- 
certain event  or  contingency. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith. :  In  tho  same  sense  as  I.  6.  If  on  the 
doctrine  of  chances  there  is  equal  probability  of  an 
event  on  which  the  obtaining  of  $100  depends  hap- 
pening or  not  happening,  the  expectation  of  tho 
receipt  of  that  money  is  worth  $50.  If  there  are- 
four  chances  to  one  in  favor  of  its  being  obtained* 
the  expectation  is  worth  $80 ;  if  there  are  four  to- 
one  against  it,  tho  expectation  is  valued  at  $20. 
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2.  Med. :  A  method  of  treatment  of  a  disease  by 
leaving  it  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  without  the  use 
of  active  medicines,  except  in  cases  of  necessity. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  expectation  and 
hope,  see  HOPE. 

expectation  of  life,  s. 

Life  Annuities:  The  number  of  years  which,  on 
the  doctrine  of  chances,  a  person  of  a  given  age 
may  hope  to  live, 

expectation-week,  s. 

Eeclesiol.:  The  week,  or  rather  the  nine  days, 
••which,  elapsed  between  the  ascension  of  Jesus  and 
the  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  because  dur- 
ing that  interval  the  apostles  and  early  church 
waited  in  expectation  that  the  promised  Comforter 
would  come. 

*ex-p§C'-ta-tlve,  a.&s.  [Lat.  expectatus,exspec- 
tatua,  pa.  par.  of  ejcpecto,  exspecto;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ive.  j 

A.  As  adj.:  Giving  rise   to  expectation;  consti- 
tuting an  object  of  expectation. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Anything  expected  or  in  expecta- 
tion ;  the  object  of  expectation. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  mandate  nominating  to  a  benefice 
or  vacancy.     The  practice  of  issuing  such  expecta- 
tives  became  a  frequent  one  with  the  pontiffs  in  the 
fourteenth  century.     They  were  abolished  by  the 
Council  of  Pavia,  Siena,  or  Basil  in  A.  D.  1436. 

"In  the  mean  time  the  king  conferred  upon  him  as 
many  ecclesiastical  preferments,  of  a  lower  degree,  as  he 
•could  legally  be  possessed  of,  as  marks  of  royal  favor, 
and  supports  of  his  state  and  dignity,  while  this  great 
erptctutive  was  depending." — Lowth;  Life  of  Wykeham, 
J.  34. 

ex-pSc  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EXPECT,  v.] 

•ex-pee  -ted-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  expected :  -Zy.]  In 
•conformity  with  expectation;  as  might  be  ex- 
jsected. 

ex-pec -ter,  «.    [Eng.  expect ;  -er.~\ 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  waits  for  another. 

"  Signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expectera  of  our  Trojan  part." 

Shakesp. :  Troilua  and  Cressida,  iv.  6. 

2.  One  who  looks  forward  to  or  expects  anything ; 
•an  expectant. 

B.  Ch.  Hist.:  A  number  of  scattered  individuals 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  believed  that  none 
-of  the  numerous  churches  then  existing  was  the 
true  one,  and  waited  in  expectation  of  its  ultimate 
appearance. 

6x-pect  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [EXPECT,  t»J 
A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj.:     (See  the 
Verb.) 

C.  As  aubst. :  The  act  or  state  of  looking  forward 
to  or  anticipating  anything ;  expectation. 

8x-pect -lig-ly1,    adi'.      [Eng.    expecting;   -ly.] 
"With  expectation  ;  in  an  expectant  manner. 
"  Prepared  for  fight,  ejcpectingly  he  lies.'" 

l)ry(len:  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

*ex-pect  -lesse,  adv.  [Eng.  expect;  -(e*se=less.] 
"Unexpectedly. 

Sx-pec  -tor-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  expectorans,  pr. 
par.  of  e.rpectoro ;  French  expectorant;  Spanish  ex- 
•pectorante.'} 

A.  As  adj.:  Having   the  quality  or  property  of 
promoting  discharges  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lungs  or  trachea. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pharm.  (pi.) :  Medicinal  substances  whicli  affect 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pulmonary  passages, 
and  alter  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  secretion. 
They  are  divided  into  (1)  drugs  which  are  more  or 
less  stimulant  on  the  vascular  system— e.  g.,  am- 
monia, carbonate  of  ammonium,  senega,  squills, 
benzole  acid,  balsam  of  Peru  and  of  Toln,  storax, 
galbanum,  myrrh  and  tar;  (2)  those  which  are 
:sedativo  in  their  action,  as  ipecacuanha,  tartarated 
antimony,  oxide  of  antimony ;  and  (H)  those  that 
^reused  in  the  form  of  vapor — e.  g.,  steam,  which 
relaxes  the  membrane ;  the  vapor  01  chlorine  and  of 
ammonia,  whicli  act  as  direct  stimulants ;  and  also 
the  vapor  of  creosote  and  of  carbolic  acid.  (Gar- 
rod:  Mat.  Med.) 

ex-pec  -t5r  ate,  *ex-pec-tor-at,  v.  t.&  i.  [Lat. 
fxpectoratus,  pa.  par.  of  expectoro:  ex=out,  and 
•pectus  (genit. pectoris)  =  the  breast;  Fr.  expectorer; 
£p.  ejcpectorar;  Ital.  espettorare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  discharge  or  eject  from  the  trachea  or 
lungs  by  coughing^  hawking,  and  spitting.  x 

"  Excrementitious  hnmors  are  expectorated  by  a  cough 
after  a  cold  or  an  asthma." — Harvey. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  discharge,  to  eject,  to  cast  out. 

"All  the  venom  which  the  virulence  of  party  could 
expectorate  upon  them." — Knox:  Essays,  No.  vi. 
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B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  eject  or  discharge  matter  from  the 
lungs  or  trachea  by  coughing,  hawking,  and  spit- 
ting. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  make  a  clean  breast,  to  confide. 

"  Sir  George  came  hither  yesterday  to  expectorate  with 
me,  as  he  called  it."—  H 'alpole:  Letters,  i.  370  1,1754). 

ex-pec-t5r-a  -tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expector- 
ah*s,pa.  par.  of  expectoro:  Sp.  expectoration*"] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  discharging  or  ejecting 
matter  from  the  lungs  or  trachea,  by  coughing, 
hawking]  and  spitting. 

"When  the  expectoration  goes  on.  successfully."— Ar- 
buthnot:  Diet,  ch.  iii. 

2.  The  matter  which  is  expectorated  from  the 
lungs,  &c. 

ex-pec  -t6r-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  expectorat(e) ; 
-j're.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  property  of 
promoting  expectoration ;  expectorant. 

B.  An  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  designed 
to  promote  expectoration ;  an  expectorant. 

*ex-pe  de,  v.  t.  [Fr.  expedier;  Lat.  expedio,  from 
er=out,  away,  and  pes  (gen.  «edis)=a  root.]  [EX- 
PEDITE.] To  hasten,  to  expedite. 

"TJ pou  which  his  bulls  were  expeded  at  Rome.  '— Burnett 
History  of  the  Reformation,  bk.  i. 

^[  To  expede  letters : 

Scots  Law:  To  write  out  the  principal  writ,  and 
get  it  signeted,  sealed,  or  otherwise  completed. 

*ex-pe"-dl-ate,  r.  t.  [EXPEDITE.]  To  hasten,  to 
expedite. 

ex-pe'-dl-en^y*.   Sx-pS'-dl-enfe,  «.    [Lat.  ex- 
pediens,  pr.  par.  of  expedio.~] 
*1.  Haste,  expedition. 

"Three  thousand  men  of  war 
Are  making  hither  with  till  due  expedience." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II ,  1L  1. 
*2,  An  expedition,  an  enterprise,  a  campaign. 

"I shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

3.  Fitness,  propriety,  or  suitableness  to  an  end  or 
purpose ;  advisability. 

"It  is  a  very  easy  matter  in,  most  cases  to  determine 
concerning  the  expedience  of  actions ;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  it  be  best  and  fittest  for  a  man  to  do  them  or  no." 
— Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

4.  The  act  or  practice  of  seeking  self-advantage 
or  gain  by  the  sacrifice  of  principles  to  worldly  inter- 
est; time-servingness. 

*5.  An  expedient. 

"He  proposed  a  most  excellent  expediency." — Barnard: 
Life  of  Hey  I  in,  p.  cxvii. 

ex-pe  -dl-ent,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  expediens,  pr.  par. 
of  expedio;  Fr.  expedient;  Sp.  &  Ital.  expedience.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Quick,  expeditious,  hasty. 

"A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  stop." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 
*2.  Direct. 

"His  marches  are  expedient  to  that  town." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  1. 

3.  Promoting  or  advancing  the  object  in  view; 
advantageous,  profitable,  convenient,  fit,  proper, 
advisable. 

"All  things  are  not  expedient;  in  things  indifferent 
there  is  a  choice  ;  they  are  not  always  equally  expedient." 
— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

4.  Tending  or  conducive  to  self-interest  or  selfish 
ends. 

"  For  a  patriot  too  cool,  for  a  drudge  disobedient, 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient." 
Goldsmith:  Retaliation,  39,  40. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Anything  which  helps  forward,  promotes,  or 
advances  the   object  one  has  in  view;   a    quick, 
prompt,  ready,  or  advantageous  way  or  means. 

"What  sure  expedient  then  shall  Juno  find, 
To  calm  her  fears,  and  ease  her  boding  mind  ?" 
Philips:  Fable  of  Thule, 

2.  A  shift,  a  contrivance ;  a  plan  or  means  devised 
or  contrived  in  an  exigence. 

''Finding  out  expedients  either  for  removing  quite 
away,  or  for  shifting  from  one  to  another  all  personal 
punishments." — Brevint-  Saul  and  Samuel,  ch.  xjti. 

^[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  expedient 
and  fit:  "What  is  expedient  must  be  fit,  because 
it  is  called  for;  what  is  fit  need  not  bo  expedient, 
for  it  may  not  be  required.  The  expediency  of  a 
thing  depends  altogether  upon  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances; the  fitness  is  determined  by  a  moral 
rule:  it  is  imprudent  not  to  do  that  which  is  ex- 
pedient; it  is  disgraceful  to  do  that  which  is  unfit: 
it  is  expedient  for  him  who  wishes  to  prepare  for 
death  occasionally  to  take  an  account  of  his  life ;  it 
is  not  fit  for  him  who  is  about  to  die  to  dwell  with 
anxiety  on  the  things  of  this  life."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 
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(2)  For  the  difference  between  expedient  and  nec- 
essary, see  NECESSARY. 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  expedient  and 
resource:  "The  expedient  is  an   artificial  means; 
the  resource  is  a  natural  means:  a  cunning  man  is 
fruitful  in  expedients:  a  fortunate  man  abounds  in 
resources:  Robinson  Crusoe  adopted  every  expedi- 
ent in  order  to  prolong  his  existence,  at  a  time  when 
his  resources  were  at  the  lowest  ebb."     (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

Sx-pg-dl-en'-tlal  (tial  as  shal),  a.  [Eng.  expe- 
dient; -('a/.]  Pertaining  to  or  dependent  upon  ex- 
pediency or  self-interest. 

Sx-pe-dl-en  -tial-1?  (tial  as  shlal),  a<?v.  fEng. 
expediential;  -ly.]  For  the  sake  of  expediency. 

"WeshouM  never  deviate  save  expedientially."—Hall: 
Modern  English,  p.  81). 

CX-pe  -dl-ent-ly*.  adv.    [Eng.  expedient  ;  •///.] 
*1.  Hastily,  quickly. 

"  Let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands, 
Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going." 

Mmki-fp.:  As  You  Likr  It,  iii.  1 

2.  According  to  expedience;  fitly,  suitably,  con- 
veniently. 

"The  only  obstacle  consisted  in  the  choice  of  n  town 
where  the  meeting  could  expediently  take  place.  '  —  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*ex-ped  -I-ment,  s.  [Formed  with  pref.  ex,  on 
analogy  of  impediment  (q.  y.).J 

1.  Ord.  Lang,:  An  expedient,  a  means,  a  contriv- 
ance. 

"  A  like  expediment  to  remove  discontent.  '  —  Borrow. 

2.  Law:  The  whole  of  a  person's  goods  and  chat- 
tels ;  bag  and  baggage.    (  Wharton.) 

ex-ped  -I-tate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  expedito,  from 
Lat.  e#=out,  away,  and  pes  (genit.  pedis)  =  &  foot.] 

English  Forest  Laivs  :  To  cut  off  the  balls  or  claws 
of  a  dog's  fore-feet,  to  prevent  his  running  down 
the  royal  game. 

"Inthe  forest  laws,  every  one  that  keeps  a  great  dog 
not  expcditated,  forfeits  three  shillings  and  fourpeuce  to 
the  king."—  Chambers. 

ex-ped-I-ta  -tlon,  s.    [Low  Lat.  expeditatio.] 

English  Forest  Laws:  The  act  or  practice  of  cut- 
ting off  the  balls  or  claws  of  a  dog's  fore-feet. 

"The  king  granted  to  him  free  chase  and  free  warren, 
in  all  those  his  lands,  both  within  and  without  the  forest; 
also  freedom  from  the  expeditation  of  dogs."  —  Ashmole: 
Berks.,  ii.  425. 

Sx'-pS-dlte,  v.  t.  [EXPEDITE,  a.]  [Fr.  exp&dier; 
Sp.  &  Port,  expedir;  Ital.  espedire,  spedire.] 

1.  To  facilitate;  to  free  from  hindrance,  delay,  or 
impediment. 

"The  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion,  over  which 
By  sin  and  death  a  broad  way  now  is  paved 
To  expedite,  your  glorious  niurch." 

M'-lt.»i:  P.  L.,  r.  473. 

2.  To  hasten,  to  accelerate  the  progress  of;  to 
quicken. 

"Your  Imperial  Majesty's  just  influence,  which  (s  still 
greater  than  your  extensive  power,  will  animate  and 
expedite  the  efforts  of  other  sovereigns."—  Burke;  Letter 
to  Empress  of  Russia, 

*3.  To  despatch  ;  to  issue  officially. 

"Though  such  charters  be  expedited  of  course,  and  as  of 
right,  yet  they  are  varied  by  discretion."—  Bacon. 

*§x'-pe-dlte,  a.  [Latin  expedifus,  pa.  par.  of 
expedio=to  extricate  the  foot,  to  release,  to  make 
ready:  ex=out,  away,  and  pes  (geuit.  pedis)  =  the 
footj 

1.  Easy,  disencumbered.  free  orclearfrom  impedi- 
ments. 

"  To  make  the  way  plain  and  expedite  enough."  —  Hooker; 
Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  Quick,  speedy,  ready,  expeditious. 

"  Speech  is  a  very  short  and  expedite  way  of  conveying 
their  thoughts  one  to  another."  —  Locke.-  Human  I'ndrr- 
etanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xix. 

3.  Quick,  ready,  active. 

"The  more  any  man's  soul  is  cleansed  from  sensual 
lust,  the  more  nimble  and  expedite  it  will  be  in  its  opera- 
tion." —  Tillotson. 

4.  Light-armed;  unencumbered  with  baggage. 
gx  -pe-dlte-ljr,  adv.    [Eng.  expedite  ;  -ly.}   AVith 

quickness,  readiness,  speed,  or  promptness. 

"Who  would  not  more  readily  learn  to  write  fairly  and 
expeditely  by  imitating  one  good  copy?"—  Barrow:  >>•?•- 
nwns,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  2. 


2  tone.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  free  from  hindrance  or  encum- 
brance ;  hence,  speed,  readiness,  promptness,  quick- 
ness, despatch. 

"Hegoetb.  into  Italy  with  as  much  expedition  as  might 
be."—  Golding:  Ccttar,  to.  270. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wh&t,     fall,     father;     wS,     wet,     fce're,     camel,     bSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    ce  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


expeditionary 

2.  The  state  of  boing  put  in  motion  or  hastened, 

"Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 
I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  FfenHtOj  i.  8. 

3.  A  march  or  voyage  of  an  army  or  fleet  with 
hostile  intentions  against  a  distant  place. 

"  Young  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power, 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Casar,  iv.  3. 

4.  A  journey  or  voyage  made  by  an  organized 
body  of  men  for  some  valuable  or  important  object ; 
us,  an  expedition  to  discover  the  northwest  passage. 

5.  The  members  or  body  of  men  sent  out  upon  an 
expedition,  with  their  equipment,  baggage,  A;c. 

ex-pe-dl'-tion-a-ry,  a.  [Eng. expedition;  -nrij.] 
Having  the  character  of,  relating  to,  or  constitut- 
ing an  expedition. 

"The  expeditionary  forces  were  now  assembled." — 
Goldsmith:  Hist,  of  Greece. 

*ex-pS-dI'-tton-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  expnUiiim;  -ist.] 
One  who  goes  upon  or  joins  in  an  expedition. 

ex-pe-dl  -tious,  a.    [Eng.  expedit(e) ;  -ions.] 

1.  Quick,  speedy,  nimble,  active,  ready,  swift. 

"  Let  us  all  be  most  expeditious." 

JUassiiif/er:  Old  Law,  i.  1. 

2.  Done   or   performed    with   quickness,    speed, 
promptness,  or  celerity. 

3.  Ready,  short,  easy. 

"The  short  expeditious  way  of  appealing  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  4. 

IT  For  the  differenco  between  expeditious  and 
diligent,  see  DILIGENT. 

ex-pe-dl  -tious-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  expeditious;  -ly.] 
Witli  expedition,  speed,  haste,  or  despatch. 

"  If  the  traveler  wished  to  move  expeditiouslu  he  rode 
post." — .uacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

•ex-pe-dl-Mous-ness,  «.  [Ens.  expeditious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  expeditious;  quick- 
ness, expedition. 

*ex-ped  -I-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  expeditif;  Sp.  exvedi- 
tivo.]  Acting  or  performing  witli  expedition  or 
speed. 

"I  mean  not  to  purchase  the  praise  of  expediffve  in 
that  kind." — Bacon:  Speech  on  Talcing  his  Place  in  Chan- 
MTJT. 

*ex-ped -I-t5r-y,  a.  [Eng.  expedit(e);  -on/.J 
Making  haste ;  expeditious. 

ex-pel ,  *ex-pell,  v.  t.  [Lat.  expello:  eo;=out, 
away,  and  pello=to  drive;  Port,  expellir;  Sp.  ex- 
peler:  Fr.  expeller;  Ital.  espellere.] 

1.  To  drive,  force,  or  thrust  out. 

"  Suppose  a  mighty  rock  to  fall  there,  it  would  expel  the 
waters  out  of  their  places  with  such  violence  as  to  fling 
them  among  the  clouds." — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  To  drive  away. 

"  These  hardships  quite  expelled  the  thoughts  of  an 
enemy." — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1681). 

3.  To  force  out  from  any  inclosed  place  or  from 
that  in  which  anything  is  contained ;  as,  to  expel 
air  from  the  lungs. 

4.  To  eject,  to  throw  out. 

"Whatsoever  cannot  be  digested  by  the  stomach,  is 
either  put  up  by  vomit,  or  put  down  to  the  guts,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  moved  to  expel  by  consent." — 
Bacon:  natural  History. 

5.  To  banish  or  drive  out  from  one's  country  ;  to 
i        force  to  leave  one's  country  or  home. 

"Forewasted  all  their  land  and  them  expeld." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  5. 

•6.  To  discharge,  to  send  out  or  forth. 

"  The  virgin  huntress  was  not  slow 
To  expel  the  shaft  from  her  contracted  bow." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  viii. 

7.  To  cut  off  from  connection,  society,  or  fellow- 
ship ;  to  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  a  society,  asso- 
ciation, &c. 

8.  To  exclude,  to  keep  off  or  out. 

"  Oh  that  that  earth  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Should  stop  a  hole  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  ! " 

Shakesp:  Hamlet,  v.  L 

*9.  To  reject,  to  refuse. 

"  And  would  ye  not  poore  fellowship  expell, 
My  selfe  would  offer  you  t'  accompanie." 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale,  96. 

T  For  the  differenco  between  to  expel  and  to  ban- 
ish, see  BANISH. 

•ex-pell'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  expel;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  expelled  or  driven  out. 

ex-pell '-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  expel;  -er.~]  He  who  or 
that  which  expels  or  drives  out  or  away. 

"Whom  he  named  .  .  .  the  expeller  of  manie  ty- 
rants."— Holinshed:  England,  vol.  i.,  bk.  v.,  ch,  xvii. 

*ex-pen  $e,  *.   [EXPENSE.] 
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eX-pend  ,  v.  1.  &  i.  [Lat.  expendo=to  weigh  out, 
to  layout:  e.r=out,  and  pendo=to  weigh;  Sp.  ex- 
pender;  Ital.  spendere.] 

A.  Transitii-e : 

*1.  To  weigh,  to  consider. 

"The  circumstances  and  consequences  of  them  be  well 
expended." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

2.  To  lay  out,  to  spend,  to  disburse,  to  pay  away. 
"Part  of  this  sum  I  expended  upon  the  garrison." — Lud- 

low:  Memoirs,  i.  61. 

3.  To  consume,  to  use  up,  to  employ,  to  lay  out; 
as,  to  expend  timeor  labor  in  pursuit  of  any  object. 

4.  To  give  away,  to  part  with,  to  yield  up. 

"  If  my  deafh  might  make  this  island  happy, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  bo  laid  out,  used,  or  consumed. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  expend  and  to 
spend,  seo  SriiM). 

»ex-pen  -dl-tor,  s.    [Low  Lat.] 

Old  English  Law:  An  officer  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Sowers  to  expend  or  pay  out  the 
money  collected  as  taxes  for  t  lie  repair  of  sowers. 

'ex-pen'-dl-trix,  s.  [Low  Lat.]  A  woman  who 
expends  money. 

"  Mrs.  Celier  was  the  go-between  and  expenditrij-."  — 
?7orth:  Examen,  p.  257. 

ex-pen'-dl-tttre,  s.  [Low  Lat.  expenditus,  from 
Lat.  expendo.] 

1.  The  act  of  expending,  disbursing,  or  spending ; 
disbursement. 

*'He  knows  that  our  expenditure  purchased  commerce 
and  conquest." — Burke:  Late  State  n/  the  Nation. 

2.  That  which  is  expended  or  spent ;   payment, 
disbursement. 

Sx-pen'se,  *ex-pence,  s.  [Lat.  expensa  (pecu- 
nia)  —  (money)  spent:  fern,  of  expensua,  pa.  par.  of 
expendo=to  weigh  out,  expend.] 

1.  A  laying  out  or  expending ;  disbursing,  expen- 
diture. 

"That  he  mesure  in  his  cx]>ence 
So  kepe,  that  of  indigence 
He  may  be  sauf."  Qotoer,  iii.  153. 

2.  That  which  is  laid  outer  expended,  especially 
in  money ;  cost,  charge,  outlay. 

"Expense,  and  toil,  and  danger,  to  endure." 

West:  Pindar;  Olympic  Odes,  ii. 

3.  Cost,  with  the  idea  of  loss  and  danger ;  as,  He 
succeeded,  but  at  the  expense  of  his  character. 

IT  For  the  differenco  between  expense  and  cost, 
see  COST. 

*ex-pen'se-ful,  *ex-pence-ful,  a.  [English  ex- 
pense; -/u/(0.]  Attended  with  expense;  costly, 
expensive. 

*ex-pen  se-ful-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  expenseful;  -ly.] 
In  an  expensive  manner ;  with  great  expense. 

ex-pen  se-less,  a.  [Eng.  expense;  -less.]  With- 
out cost  or  expense. 

"A  physician  may  save  any  army  by  this  frugal  and  ex- 
penseless  menus  only." — Milton:  On  Education. 

§X-pen  -slve,  a.    [Eng.  expens(e) ;  -ive.] 

1.  Given  to   expense  or  extravagance;   extrava- 
gant, lavish. 

"  Frugal  and  industrious  men  are  friendly  to  the  estab- 
lished government,  as  the  idle  and  expensive  are  danger- 
ous."— Temple. 

2.  Costly ;  requiring  a  large  expenditure. 

"The  law  of  England  is  very  expensive  and  dilatory." 
— Burnet:  Hist.  Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  (Conclusion). 

*3.  Liberal,  free,  generous. 

"This  requires  an  active,  expensive,  indefatigable  good- 
ness, such  as  our  apostle  calls  a  work  and  labor  of  love." 
— Sprat. 

ex-pen'-slve-ly4,  adv.  [English  expensive;  -ly.] 
With  great  expense ;  in  an  expensive  manner. 

ex-pen'-slve-ness,  s.    [Eng.  expensive;  -ness.] 

1.  Addiction  to  extravagance. 

2.  Costliness;  the  quality  of  requiring  large  ex- 
penditure. 

*ex-pe'r'-a-ble,  a.  [Latin  e.r=out,  fully,  and 
«pera(>i7is=tbat  may  be  hoped  for;  spero=to  hope.] 
That  may  be  hoped  for  or  expected. 

*e'x-per&-e-fac  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  expergefactio, 
from  expergefacio=to  wake  one  up.]  An  awaking, 
an  arousing. 

ex-pe'r'-I-ence,  s.  [Fr.  experience,  from  Lat. 
experientia=&  proof  or  trial,  from  experiens,  pr. 
par.  of  experior—tf>  try,  to  make  trial  of:  ex=out, 
fully,  and  *pertor=to  go  through  (seen  in  the  pa. 
par.  peritus);  per= through;  Sp.  &  Port,  experi- 
encia;  Ital.  esperienzia,  esperienza.] 

*1.  Proof,  trial,  experiment. 

"  She  caused  him  to  make  experience 
Upon  wild  beasts,  which  she  in  woods  did  find." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  7. 


experiment 

2.  Frequent  or  repeated  trial,  test,  proof,  or  prac- 
tice;  observation    of   facts   or   events    happening 
under  similar  circumstances. 

trim*    .    .    .    is  right  ynough  for  me, 
To  speke  of  wo  that  is  in  mar-luge/' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,583. 

3.  The  knowledge  gained  by  observation  or  trial; 
practical  knowledge  of,  skill  in,  or  acquaintance 
with,  any  matter  by  personal  trial,  proof,  or  obser- 
vation* 

"They  are  valiant,  bold,  and  of  great  erperi 
HoliiiKlial:  Conquest  of  Ireland,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  JU. 

4.  An  individual  instance  of  trial  or  observation. 
IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  expert* 

experiment,  trial,  and  proof:  "  By  all  the  actions 
implied  in  these  terms,  wo  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a 


tain,  as  it  is  a  deduction  from  the  past  for  the 
service  of  the  present ;  the  experiment  is  uncertain, 
and  serves  a  future  purpose:  experience  is  an  uner- 
ring guide,  which  no  man  can  desert  without  falling 
into  error;  experiments  may  fail,  or  be  superseded 
by  others  more  perfect.  Experience  serves  to  lead 
us  to  moral  truth;  the  experiment  aids  us  in  ascer- 
taining speculative  truth:  wo  profit  ty  txperii •«" 
to  rectify  practice:  we  make  experiments  in  theo- 
retical inquiries.  Experiment  is  employed  only  in 
matters  of  an  intellectual  nature;  the  trial  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  a  personal  nature;  the  proof  i* 
employed  in  moral  subjects:  wo  make  an  csptri- 
ment  in  order  to  know  whether  a  thing  bo  true  or 
false ;  we  make  a  trial  in  order  to  know  whether  it 
bo  capable  or  incapable,  convenient  or  inconven- 
ient, useful  or  the  contrary ;  we  put  a  thing  to  the 
proof  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad,  real  or  unreal."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

ex-per  -I-en$e,  v.  t.    [EXPERIENCE,  s.] 

1.  To  make  trial  or  proof  of;  to  try,  to  practice; 
to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  or  acquaintance 
with  anything  by  personal  trial  or  observation. 

"Men  ought  to  form  their  judgments  of  things  unex- 
perienced from  what  they  have  experienced." — Gtuinlianr 
No.  27. 

2.  To  train,  to  practice ;  to  give  experience  to. 
"The  youthful  sailors  thus  with  early  care 

Their  arms  experience,  and  for  sea  prepare." 

Harte:  Statins,  Sixth  Thebaid. 
e"x-per'-I-en9ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [EXPERIENCE,  w.J 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Tried,  proved  by  experience. 

"Nor  was  ho  loath  to  enter  raf-ged  huts, 
AVherein  his  charity  was  blessed  ;  his  voice 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienced  friend." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Made  trial  of;  known  from  personal  trial  or 
observation. 

"  Long  experienced  wo  well  witnesse  beares, 
That  teares  cannot  quench  sighes,  nor  sighes  drie 
teares."  Stirling:  Aurora,  %  2. 

3.  Taught  by  experience ;  haying  acquired  expe- 
rience by  trial,  use,  or  observation ;  made  skillful  by 
experience. 

"  He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye."       Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  568. 

*ex-per'-I-en-$er,  s.  [Eng.  experience} ,'  -er.~} 
One  who  experiences ;  one  who  makes  trial  or 
proof. 

*ex-per'-I-ent,  a.  [Lat.  experiens  (genit.  e.rper- 
ientis),  pr.  par.  utexperior.]  Experienced,  skillful. 

t^x-per-I-en  -tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  [Eng. 
experient;  -inl.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  experi- 
ence ;  derived  from  experience. 

Sx-per-I-en'-tial-Igm  (tial  as  shal),  s.  [Bug. 
experiential;  -ism.] 

Ment.fhil.:  The  doctrine  that  all  our  ideas  aro 
derived  from  the  experience  of  ourselves  or  of 
others,  and  that  there  aro  no  intuitions.  It  has 
been  called  also  Sensationalism. 

ex-per-I-en -tial-Ist  (tial  as  shall,  a.  &  s. 
[Eng.  experiential;  -ist.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or    relating  to  experion- 
tialism. 

B.  As  subst. :  Ouo  holding  this  doctrine. 
8x-per  -I-ment,   s.     [Lat.  experimen'um,  from 

cxperior—to  try;  O.  Fr.  experiment;  Sp.  experi- 
mento;  Ital.  esperirnento.] 

1.  A  trial,  proof,  or  test  pf  anything ;  an  act,  oper- 
ation, or  process  designed  to  discover  some  unknown 
truth,  principle,  01  effect,  or  to  test  some  received 
or  reputed  truth  or  principle. 

*2.  A  personal  act  or  instance  of  trial  or  experi- 
ence. 

"To  have  had  many  experiments  is  what  we  call  experi- 
ence."— Hobbes:  Human  Nature,  ch.  iv.,  §  2. 


6611,    boy;     pout,    jtfwl;    oat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous, 


sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,.   &c.  =  bel,     del. 


experiment 


3.  Experience. 

"Adam!  by  gad  experiment  I  know 
How  little  weight  with  thee  my  words  can  find." 

Jtatan,  P.  L.,  i.  967. 

T  For  the  difference  between  t'.r^trinti;nt  and  ex- 
ferience,  see  EXPERIENCE. 

ex-per-I-ment,  v.  i.  &  t.    [EXPERIMENT,  «.] 

A.  Intrtins. :  To  make  trial,  proof,  or  experiment ; 
to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  to  any  matter 
by  trial  or  experiment ;  to  experimentalize. 

"  Francisco  Redi  experimented  that  no  putrefied  flesh 
will  of  itself,  if  all  insects  be  carefully  kept  from  it,  pro- 
duce any."— Bay:  On  the  Creation. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  trial  or  proof  of;  to  try;  to  prove  by 
experiment. 

"As  was  mirthfully  experimented  upon  one  of  Alexan- 
der's pages." — Sir  J.  Herbert:  Travels. 

2.  To  discover,  perceive,  or  know  by  experience  or 
trial. 

"This  I  accidentally  experimentedby  exposing  a  couple 
of  goats  to  the  asperity  thereof." — Dampter:  Voyages. 
»ol.  ii.,  pt.iii.,p.  60. 


,1,  a.    [Eng.  experiment  ;-ai.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  founded  upon 
experiment,  trial,  or  experience. 

"The  experimental  testimony  of  Gillius  is  most  consid- 
erable of  any,  who  beheld  the  course  thereof." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Practicing  experiments. 

"A  physician  and  experimental  chemist." — CasselPs 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  803. 

*3.  Taught  by  experience ;  experienced. 

ex-pgr-I-mgnf-al-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  experimental; 
•wt.]  One  who  makes  experiments. 

"It  was  usual,  we  are  told,  with  the  experimentalists  in 
physics  in  the  last  age,  to  labor  their  experiments  with  the 
most  diligent  exactness." — Burgess-  On  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  (1790),  p.  24. 

Sx-pSr-I-mSnt -al-ize,  8x-p6r-I-m8nt'-al-i§e, 
•».  »'.  [Eng.  experimental ;  -ize,  -i«e.]  To  make  ex- 
periment or  trial. 

"Hia  impression  was  that  Mr.  Martin  was  hired  .  .  . 
to  go  into  fits  and  be  experimentalized  upon." — Dickens: 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  il  viii. 

eX-per-I-mSnt'-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  experimental ; 
-ly.]  By  experiment,  by  trial,  by  experience ;  as  the 
result  of  experiment  or  experience ;  from  expe- 
rience. 

"As  being  a  king,  and  therefore  experimentally  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  of  flatterers." — South:  Sermons, 
voL  vii.,  ser.  7. 

*ex-per-I-m8n-tar  -I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  experi- 
ment; -arian.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Given  to  experiments ;  experimental- 
izing. 

B.  As  subst. :    One  given  to  experiments ;  an  ex- 
perimentalist. 

*ex-per-I-men-ta  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  experiment; 
•ation.~\  The  act  or  practice  of  making  experi- 
ments ;  experiment. 

*ex-per-I-ment  -a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  experiment; 
-ait'ye.]  Experimental. 

•ex-per-I-men'-ta-tSr,  s.  [English  experiment; 
-afor.J  An  experimenter ;  an  experimentalist, 

*ex-per'-I-ment-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [EXPERI- 
MENT, «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Tried,  proved,  or  tested  by  experiment. 

2.  Proved,  tried,  experienced. 

"  The  veterans  and  well  experimented  soldiers." — Holins. 
tied:  Conquest  of  Ireland,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  xxxviii. 

ex-per-I-ment'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  experiment;  -er."] 
One  who  makes  experiments ;  an  experimentalist. 

"  They  were  to  be  the  first  experimenters  themselves."— 
Sharp.  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

•ex-per'-I-ment-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  experiment;  -isf.] 
One  who  makes  experiments ;  an  experimentalist. 

•ex-per'-I-ment-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  experiment ;  -ly.] 
By  experiment,  trial,  or  experience. 

ex-per-I-ment  -um  era  -jls,  phr.  [Lat.  =  an 
experiment  of  the  cross.] 

Science:  A  crucial  experiment;  a  decisive  ex- 
periment, either  because  nature  is  so  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, as  if  on  a  cross,  that  she  is  compelled  to  reveal 
the  secret  knowledge  she  has  tried  to  hide,  or  be- 
cause the  experiment  is  like  a  finger-post  of  crucial 
form  set  up  at  the  junction  of  roads,  to  direfct  the 
perplexed  traveler  which  way  to  go. 

•Sx-per-rec'-tlon,  s.  [Latin  experrectus,  pa. 
par.  ofexpergiecor=^to  wake  up.]  A  waking  up  or 
rousing. 
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ex-pert  ,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expertns,  pa. 
par.  of  ejrperior=to  try ;  Sp.  &  Port,  experto;  Ital. 
esperfo.J  [EXPEBIEXCE.] 

A.  .4s  adjective: 

1.  Having  experienced  or  learned  by  experience ; 
acquainted  with  by  experience. 

"  Though  he  were  not  deep  expert  in  lore." 

Chaucer:  r.  T.,  4,424. 

2.  Experienced;   skillful,    ready,    dexterous,    or 
adroit  from  use  and  experience;  having  acquired 
dexterity  or  skill  by  practice. 

"What  pilot  so  expert  but  needs  must  wreck 
Imbarked  with  such  a  steers-mate  at  the  helm?  " 
Hilton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,044. 

7  It  is  now  followed  by  in  or  at,  but  of  was  also 
formerly  used. 

"  Thy  offspring  bloom, 
Expert  o/arms,  and  prudent  in  debate, 
The  gifts  of  Heaven  to  guard  thy  hoary  state." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  290-92. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  expert,  skilled,  or  dexter- 
ous in  any  particular  art  or  profession:  specif.,  a 
professional  or  scientific  witness  in  a  trial  who  gives 
evidence  on  some  point  connected  with  his  profes- 
sion, to  the  study  of  which  hehasmoreparticularly 
devoted  himself.    (Pronounced  cx'-purt.) 

"Other  procurators,  specialists,  and  experts." — Ball: 
Modern  English,  p.  88. 

*ex-pert',  v.  /.  [Latin  expertus,  pa.  par.  of 
experior.]  To  try,  to  make  trial  of,  to  experience. 

ex-pert'-iy.  adv.  [Eng.  expert; -ly.]  In  an 
expert,  skillful,  or  dexterous  manner ;  witn  expert- 
ness. 

ex-pSrt -nSss,  s.  [Eng. expert;  •ness.']  Skill  or 
dexterity  acquired  by  practice ;  readiness ;  facility. 

"Portland,  with  good  natural  abilities  and  great  expert- 
ness  in  business,  was  no  scholar." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Em/., 
ch.  xiiii. 

*ex-pet  -I-ble,  a.  [Lat.  expetibilie,  from  expeto 
=  to  seek  after:  ex= out,  fully,  and  veto— to  seek.] 
That  may  or  should  be  sought  or  desired ;  worthy 
of  being  sought  for ;  desirable. 

"  More  expetible  than  an  appointment  in  some  circum- 
stances more  perfect." — Fuller:  Moderation  of  the  CViHiv.'i 
of  England,  p.  410. 

*5x'-pl-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  expiabilis,  from  expio= 
to  expiate  (q.  v.).]  That  may  or  can  be  expiated  or 
atoned  for. 

"Thought  this  wrong  not  explable  bnt  by  bloud." 
Bp.  Hall:  Epistles  (Deo.  8). 

ex -pi-ate,  t>.  t.  [Latin  expiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
expio= to  atone  for  fully  :ex=out,  fully,  andpto=to 
propitiate;  pms=devout,  kind;  Fr.  expier;  Span. 
expiar;  Ital.  espiare.] 

1.  To  atone  or  make  satisfaction  for;  to  annul  or 
extinguish  the  guilt  of  by  the  sufferance  of  some 
penalty. 

"The  crime  of  going  one  step  further  had  been  suffi- 
ciently expiated  by  thirty  years  of  banishment." — Macttu- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  To  make  reparation  or  satisfaction  for. 

"  The  treasurer  obliged  himself  to  expiate  the  injury,  to 
procure  some  declaration  to  that  purpose,  under  his 
majesty's  sign  manual." — Clarendon. 

*3.  To  avert  the  threat  of  prodigies. 
"  Frequent  showers  of  stones  could  be  expiated  only  by 
bringing  to  Rome  Cybele." — T.  H.  Dyer. 

ex-pl-a'-tion,  *ex-pi-a-cion,  s.  [Fr.  expiation, 
from  Lat.  expiatio,  from  expiatus, pa.  par.  otexpio; 
Sp.  exniacion ;  Ital.  espiaziane.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  expiating  or  atoning  for 
any  crime ;  the  act  of  making  satisfaction  or  repara- 
tion for  any  fault ;  atonement,  satisfaction,  repara- 
tion. 

"  The  solemn  day  of  expiation  which  came  once  a  year." 
— Sharp.  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  11. 

2.  The  means  by  which  we  atone  for  a  crime  or 
fault;  atonement;  an  expiatory  offering  or  sacri- 
fice. 

"Need  any  expiation  or  propitiatorie  sacrifice." — P. 
Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  viii. 

3.  An  act  or  practice   by  which  the  threats  of 
ominous  prodigies  are  averted. 

"Upon  the  birth  of  such  monsters  the  Grecians  and 
Romans  did  use  divers  sorts  of  expiations,  and  to  go 
about  their  principal  cities  with  many  solemn  ceremonies 
and  sacrifices." — Hayward. 

*ex'-pl-a-tlst,  s.  [Eng.  expiat(e);  -ist.]  One 
who  expiates  or  makes  atonement ;  an  expiator. 

6x'-pl-a-t8r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  expiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
expio.]  One  who  expiates. 

*ex-pl-a-t'6r'-l-ous,  o.  [Lat.  expiatorius.]  Ex- 
piatory, expiating,  atoning. 

ex'-pI-a-tSr-j?,  o.  [Lat.  expiatorius,  from  ex- 
piatus, pa.  par.  of  expio.~\  Having  the  power  or 
quality  of  expiating  or  making  atonement. 
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*ex  -pll-ate,  r.  /.  [Lat.  expilatus,  pa.  par.  of 
expilo;  e.r=out,  fully,  audpilo— to  plunder,  to  peel. J 
To  plunder,  to  pillage. 

*6X-pIl-a -tion,  s.  [Lat.  expilatiu,  from  expiJo; 
Fr.  expilotton*]  The  act  of  plundering  or  pillaging ; 
robbery,  plunder. 

*ex  -pll-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  expilatux,  pa.  par. 
of  expilo.]  One  who  plunders,  robs,  or  pillages. 

ex-pir'-fc-ble,  a.  [Eng.  expir(e);  •able.']  That 
may  or  can  expire  or  come  to  an  end. 

*ex-pir -ant,  s.  [Lat.  expirans,  exspinuix,  i<>. 
par.  of  expiro,  exspiro.]  One  who  is  expiring;  on3 
who  expires. 

ex-pir-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expiratio,  vj-xi>iratiu, 
from  expiratusi  rsttpiratus,  pa.  par.  of  expiro,ex- 
spiro;  FT.  expiration;  Sp.  expiracion;  Ital.espiru- 
zione.'] 

*1.  The  act  of  breathing  out;  that  act  of  respira- 
tion which  expels  the  air  from  the  lungs. 

"Whereby  it  [air]  is  sent  forth  by  way  of  expiration."— 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  687. 

*2.  The  last  emission  of  breath ;  death. 
"We  have  heard  him  breathe  the  groan  of  expiration." 
—Rambler. 

*3.  Evaporation,  exhalation  ;  emission  of  volatile 
matter  from  any  substance  or  body. 

*4.  That  which  is  evaporated  or  exhaled;  an  ex- 
halation, a  vapor,  a  fume. 

"Close  air  is  warmer  than  open  air,  as  the  cause  of  cold 
is  an  expiration  from  the  earth,  which  in  open  places  in 
stronger." — Bacon;  Natural  History. 

*5.  A  passing  away  as  a  vapor ;  evaporation. 

*'  Words  of  this  sort  resemble  the  wind  in  fury  and  im. 
petuouaness,  in  transientnesg  and  sudden  explication."— • 
More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

*6.  That  which  is  produced  by  breathing  out. 
"The  aspirate  'he,'  which  is  none  other  than  a  gentle 
expiration." — Sharp:  JMiMrtnttOM,  p.  41. 

7.  Cessation  of  being. 

"  To  satisfy  ourselves  of  its  expiration,  we  darkened  the 
room,  and  in  vain  endeavored  to  discover  any  spark  of 
tire."— Boyle. 

8.  Cessation,  cloee,  termination  or  end  of  a  1  iinited 
term  or  time,  or  of  anything  intended  for  a  certain 
term  or  period. 

"The  consuls  at  the  expiration  of  their  office  took  an 
oath."— Melinoth:  Cicero,  bk.  L,  lett.  3. 

ex-pir'-fr-tSr-f,  a.  [Lat.  expiratfas),  pa.  par. 
of  expiro,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.l  Pertaining  to 
expiration, or  the  emission  of  breath  from  the  lungs. 

ex-pi  TO,  *ex-pyre,  v.  f.  &  i.  [Fr.  expirer,  from 
Lat.  expiro,  exspiro=to  breathe  out:  *.r=otit,  and 
spiro=to  breathe;  Sp.  &  Port,  esptrar;  Ital.  es- 
pirare,  spirare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  breathe  out;  to  emit  or   expel   from    the 
lungs. 

"  Draw  some  breath,  not  expire  it  all." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xi. 

2.  To  exhale ;  to  emit  as  a  vapor  or  exhalation ; 
to  send  out  insensibly,  or  in  minute  particles. 

"The  fluid  which  is  thus  secreted,  and  expired  forth 
along  with  the  air,  goes  off  in  insensible  parcels." — 
Woodward. 

*3.  To  bring  to  an  end ;  to  finish,  to  conclude,  to 
exhaust. 

"  When  as  time  flying  with  wings  swift, 
Expired  had  the  term  that  these  two  javels 
Should  render  up  a  reckoning  of  their  travels." 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubber'd's  Tale,  309. 

*4.  To  yield ;  to  give  out. 

"Force  the  veins  of  clashing  flints  to  expire 
The  lurking  seeds  of  their  celestial  fire." 

Dryden;  Virgil;  Qeorgic  i.  205,  206. 
*5.  To  complete. 

"Till  tyme  the  triall  of  her  truth  expyred." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  54. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To   make    an    expiration   or   emission  of  the 
breath. 

2.  To  emit  the  last  breath ;  to  breathe  the  lu^t ; 
to  die. 

"Doe  not  rather  wish  them  soone  expire, 
Knowing  the  misery  of  their  estate." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  1. 

3.  To  perish ;  to  come  to  an  end. 

"  Whose  constancies  expire  before  their  fashions." 
Shakesp.:  Al?s  Well,  i.  2. 

4.  To  como  to  an  end  or  termination ;  to  finish,  to    ! 
conclude,  to  end,  to  terminate,  to  relapse. 

"  A  month  before 

This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  I.  3. 

*5,  To  fulfill  a  term. 

"Trebling  the  dew  time 
In  which  the  wombes  of  wemen  do  expyre." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  9. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fail,     father;     w6,     wfit,     here,     camel,    liSr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or,     w5re,     wplf,     wdrk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cfir.    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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*6.  To  fly  or  be  thrown  out  with  violence. 
"The  distance  judged  for  shot  of  every  size, 
The  linstocks  touch,  the  ponderous  ball  expires.'' 

Dryden;  Aituns  Mirubilit*,  clixxviii. 

T\  For  the  difference  between  to  expire  and  to  die, 
set- 1) IK. 

*ex  pir-ee',  s.  [Fr.expirf,  pa.  par.  of  expirer.] 
A  convict  whose  term  of  punishment  has  expired. 

€x-pir  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [EXPIRE.] 

A.  Aspr. par. .*  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Breathing;  emitting  breath. 

2.  Adapted  ordesigned  for  expiration  of  breath. 

"  If  the  inspiring  and  expiriny  organ  of  any  animal  be 
stopt,  it  suddenly  dies." — Walton:  Angler. 

3.  Breathing  the  last;  dying;  ending,   termiua- 
ting,coming  to  a  conclusion  or  end. 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  uttered  at  the  time  of  dying : 
as,  expiring  groans,  &c. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  emitting  breath ;  expira- 
tion, termination,  end,  conclusion. 

"  The  fxpi ring  of  cold  out  of  the  inward  parts  of  the 
earth."—  Bacon;  Nat.  Hist.,  §69. 

ex-pir'-^,  s.  [Eng.  expir(e);  -y.1  Expiration, 
ond,  termination,  conclusion:  as,  the  expiry  of  a 
lease,  &c. 

*ex-pls  -cate,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  expiscattts,  pa.  par. 
of  ejcpi$cor=to  fish  out:  ex=outt  and  piscis=a 

a»h.] 

A.  Transt,:   To  fish  out;    to   discover   by  artful 
means  or  contrivances. 

B.  Iiitrans.:  To  fish  out,  to  search,  to  try. 

*ex-pls-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  expiscatusy  pa.  par.  of 
expiscor.]  The  act  of  fishing  out  or  discovering  by 
artful  means  or  by  strict  examination  and  inquiry. 

*ex-pls-ca'-t5r-j?,  a.  [English  expiscate;  •ory.'} 
Fishing  out,  trying. 

6x-plain',  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  explaner,  from  Latin 
explano=to  make  flat  or  plain,  to  explain :  ej=out, 
fully,  and  piano—to  make  flat  or  plain;  planus= 
flat;  Sp.  &  I*ort.  explanar;  Ital.  spianare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Lit.:  To  make  flator  plain ;  to  flatten  orspread 
out. 

"The  horse-chestnut  is  turgid  with  buds,  and  ready  to 
€xptain  iid  leaf." — Evelyn:  Letter  to  Sec,  Koyal  Soo. 

2.  Fly, :  To  make  plain,  cloar,  or  intelligible ;  to 
free  from  obscurity  or  difficulty ;  to  illustrate  by 
notes  or  commentaries ;  to  expound. 

"The  Papists  would  explain  some  of  them  oneway,  and 
the  Reformers  another." — Locke:  Vindication  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  give  explanation ;  to  make  things 
clear,  plain,  or  intelligible. 

T[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  explain, 
to  expound,  and  to  interpret:  u  To  explain  is  ge- 
neric, the  rest  are  specific :  to  expound  and  interpret 
are  each  modes  of  explaining.  Single  words  or 
sentences  are  exjihtined;  a  whole  work,  or  consid- 
erable parts  of  it,  are  expounded ;  the  sense  of  any 
writing  or  symbolical  sign  is  interpreted.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  philologist  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  words  by  a  suitable  definition ;  it  is  the  business 
of  the  divine  to  expound  Scripture;  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  antiquarian  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
old  inscriptions  on  stones,  or  of  hieroglyphics  on 
buildings.  An  explanation  serves  to  assist  the 
understanding,  to  supply  a  deficiency,  and  remove 
obscurity ;  an  exposition  is  an  ample  explanation, 
in  which  minute  particulars  are  detailed,  and  the 
connection  of  events  in  the  narrative  is  kept  up;  it 
serves  to  assist  the  memory  and  awaken  trie  atten- 
tion: both  the  explanation  and  exposition  are 
employed  in  clearing  up  the  sense  of  things  as  they 
are,  but  the  interpretation  is  more  arbitrary;  it 
often  consists  of  affixing  or  giving  a  sense  to  things 
which  they  have  not  previously  had :  hence  it  is  that 
the  same  passages  in  authors  admit  of  different 
interpretation^  according  to  the  character  or  views 
of  the  commentator." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  explain,  to 
illustrate^  and  to  elucidate :  "  To  explain  is  simply 
to  render  intelligible;  to  illustrate  and  elucidate 
are  to  give  additional  clearness:  every  thing  re- 
quires to  be  explained  to  one  who  is  ignorant  of  it ; 
but  the  best  informed  will  require  to  have  abstruse 
subjects  illustrated,  and  obscure  subjects  eluci- 
dated. We  always  explain  when  we  illustrate  or 
elucidate,  and  wo  always  elucidate  when  we  illus- 
trate, but  not  vice  versa.  We  explain  by  reducing 
compounds  to  simples,  and  generals  to  particulars ; 
we  illustrate  by  means  of  examples,  similes,  and 
allegorical  figures ;  we  elucidate  oy  commentaries, 
or  the  statement  of  facts.  Words  are  the  common 
subject  of  explanation:  moral  truths  require  illus- 
trationj  poetical  allusions  and  dark  passages  in 
writers  require  elucidation."  (Urabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
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ex-plain-a-ble,  a.   [Eng.  explain:  -abh-.l  That 
may  or  r:iu  in1  explained  ;  cai>uolo  of  explanation. 

'.  uml  iniplieth  puriiii-a* 
lynr  Ei  -rui-f,  bk.  v.,  ch. 


''  It  is  symbolically  t'.r/il't/«til>l<'.  u 
tioa  und  cleanness."  —  lirou'ih':   Vul 


ex-plain -er,  s.     [Eng.  explain; -er.]     One  who 

oxplinus  ;  an  interpreter,  an  expounder,  a  commen- 
tator. 

"  Unless  he  can  show  his  authority  to  be  the  sole  fx- 
l>luin>'r  of  fundamentals." — Locke:  Vitfiicntnui  of  Chris- 
tiauily. 

ex'-pla-nate,  «.  [Lat.  explanatus,  pa.  par.  of 
explano.] 

Entoni. :  Haying  t  he  sides  of  the  prothorax  so  de- 
pressed and  dilated  as  to  form  a  broad  margin. 
(Maunder.") 

ex-pla-na'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.  explanatio,  from  ex- 

f'lanatus,  pa.  par.  of  explano;   Sp.  explanacion; 
tal.  npianazione.'] 

1.  The  act  of  explaining,  interpreting,  or  making 
clear;  exposition,  illustration,  interpretation. 

2.  The  exposition  or   interpretation   given ;    the 
sense  or  definition  given  by  an  explainer  or  inter- 
preter. 

"  Before  this  explanation  be  condemned,  and  the  bill 
found  upon  it,  some  lawyers  should  fully  inform  the  jury." 
— Swift. 

3.  A   declaration   or   statement   of    the   reason, 
grounds,  or  meanings  of  one's  actions,  words,  mo- 
tives, &c.,  with  a  view  to  remove  misunderstanding 
or  to  reconcile  differences ;  hence,  a  reconciliation, 
an  agreement,  a  good  understanding. 

"The  King  was  far  too  angry  and  dull  to  listen  to  ej> 
planatiuns." — Mncutihttj:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  viii. 

4.  That  which  explains  or  accounts  for  anything. 
'J  For  the  difference   between  explanation  and 

definition,  see  DEFINITION. 

Sx-plan'-a-tSr-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  explanatory; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  explanatory. 

*ex-plan'-a-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  explanat(u»),  pa. 
par.  of  ejeplano,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Explan- 
atory. 

ex-plan  -a-t5r-?,  a.  [Lat.  explanatorily,  from 
explanatus,  pa.  par.  of  explano.]  Containing  an 
explanation ;  serving  to  explain. 

"Had  the  printer  given  me  notice,  I  would  have  printed 
the  names,  and  writ  explanatory  notes." — Swift. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  explanatory, 
explicit,  and  express:  "The  explanatory  is  that 
which  is  superadded  to  clear  up  difficulties  or  ob- 
scurities. A  letter  is  explanatory  which  contains 
an  explanation  of  something  preceding,  in  lieu  of 
anything  new.  The  explicit  is  that  which  of  itself 
obviates  every  difficulty :  an  explicit  letter,  there- 
fore, will  leave  nothing  that  requires  explanation : 
the  explicit  admits  of  a  free  use  of  words:  the  ex- 
press requires  them  to  be  unambiguous.  A  person 
ought  to  be  explicit  when  ho  enters  into  an  engage- 
ment :  he  ought  to  bo  express  when  ho  gives  com- 
mands." (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

'ex-pla  te,  *ex-ple  at  (1),  v.  t.  [Pref.  ex,  and 
Eng.  plat  (q.  v.).]  To  unfold,  to  explain. 

*ex-ple  te,  *ex-pleat  (2),  v.  t.  [Lat.  expletus, 
pa.  par.  of  expleo=to  fill  up,  to  accomplish :  ex= 
out,  fully,  and  p/eo=to  fill.]  To  fulfill,  to  accom- 
plish. 

*ex-ple"-tlon,  s.  [Latin  expletio,  from  expletus, 
pa.  par.  of  expleo.]  Fulfillment,  accomplishment. 

ex'-ple-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  expletivus=a.  filling 
up,  from  expletus,  pa.  par.  of  expleo:  Fr.  expletif;. 
Sp.  &  Port,  expletive ;  Ital.  espletivo. ] 

A.  An  adj.:  Filling  up;  added  or  introduced  to 
fill  a  vacancy ;  superfluous. 

"  He  useth  them  as  expletive  phrases  to  plump  his 
speech." — Burnet:  Hist.  Reformation,  vol.  i.,  bk.  iii.  (an 
1538). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  word  introduced  to  fill  a  vacancy,  though  not 
necessary  to  the  sense. 

"  While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  348,  347. 

2.  A  curse,  an  oath. 
*3.  A  kickshaw. 

"  With  other  ornamental  expletives  of  the  same  kind."— 
Graves :  Spiritual  Quixote,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xv. 

expletive-stone,  s. 

Masonry :  A  stone  used  for  filling  an  empty  space. 

ex  -ple-tlve-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  expletive;  -ly.]  In 
manner  of  an  expletive. 

ex  -pl?-t5r-^,  a.  [Latin  explettusl,  pa.  par.  of 
expleo,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]  Serving  or  intended 
to  fill  up ;  expletive. 


explode 

Sx'-pllc-a-ble,  a.  ("Lat.  explicabilisJlTom  explico 
=  to  explain;  Fr.  &  Sp.  explicable.]  That  may  or 
can  be  explained,  mack',  or  accounted  for;  capable 
of  being  explained;  explainable. 

"  Evidently  credible  and  in  some  kind  explicable." — 
Hale:  Uriyiii  of  Mankind,  j>.  84. 

ex  -pllc-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  explicable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  explicable  or  explain- 
able. 

ex-pll-cate,  r.  f.  [EXPLICATE,  a.  French  ex- 
pliquer;  Sp.  explicar.] 

1.  To  unfold,  to  open,  to  expand. 

"They  explicate  the  leaves,  and  ripen  food 
For  the  silk  laborers  of  the  mulberry  wood." 

£lackinur<  ;  Crtuti'jn. 

2.  To  unfold  the  meaning  of;  to  explain,  to  make 
clear ;  to  free  from  obscurity  or  difficulties. 

"  Although  the  truths  may  be  elicited  and  explicated  by 
the  contemplation  of  animals,  yet  they  are  more  clearly 
evidenced  in  the  contemplation  of  man." — Hale;  Oriyin 
of  Mankind. 

ex'-pll-cate,  a.  [Lat.  explicatus,  pa.  par.  of 
explico=to  unfold:  e.r=out,  away,  and  plico—^o 
fold ;  plica=a  fold.]  Explicated,  explained;  made 
clear  or  plain. 

"Thus  was  the  mystery  made  explicate." — Up.  Taylor: 
Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  g  5. 

8x-pll-ca'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  explicatio,  from  expli- 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  explico;  Fr.  explication;  Sp.ex* 
plicacion;  Ital.  esphcazione.'] 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  opening,  unfolding,  or  expand- 
ing. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  unfolding  the  meaning  of ;  explain- 
ing or  interpreting? ;  explanation. 

2.  The  explanation  or  sense  given  by  an  explainer 
or  interpreter. 


cati 

par.  .... 

or  make  clear. 

ex'-pll-ca-t5r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  e xplicatus,  pa.  par. 
of  explico.]  One  who  explains  or  makes  clear ;  an 
explainer,  a  commentator. 

ez'-pll-ca-t8r-f ,  o.  [Lat.  explicates),  pa.  par. 
of  explico;  Eng.  adj.  sufr.  -orw.]  Serving  to  explain 
or  interpret ;  explicative,  explanatory. 

ex-pHs'-It,  *ex-plie-ite,  a.  [Lat.  explicitus, 
old  pa.  par.  of  explico=to  unfold,  to  explain;  Fr. 
explicit >•;  Sp.  explicito.] 

1.  Plain,   clear;     not    obscure  or    ambiguous; 
plainly  or  clearly  stated ;  express. 

"  No  words  can  be  more  explicit." — Knox:  Christian 
Philosophy, %b$. 

2.  Plain,  open,  unreserved,  outspoken.    (Used  of 
persons.) 

IT  For  1  he  difference  between  explicit  and  explan- 
atory, S;M  EXPLANATORY. 

explicit-function,  t. 

Math. :  A  function  whose  value  is  expressed 
directly  in  terms  of  the  variable;  thus,  in  the 
equation 


y  is  an  explicit  function.  The  term  stands  opposed 
to  implicit  function,  in  which  the  relation  between 
the  function  and  variable  is  not  directly  stated ;  as, 
for  example,  in  the  equation 

I/2 — Zpx—0, 
in  which  y  is  an  implicit  function  of  x, 

*ex-pll9'-Jt,  a.  &  s.  [A  contraction  of  Lat.  ex- 
plicitus =  unrolled,  finished.]  A  term  formerly 
written  at  the  end  of  books,  and  equivalent  to  "  the 
end,"  or  "finis." 

Sx-pll9'-It-l^,  adv.  [English  explicit;  -ly.] 
Plainly,  openly,  clearly,  expressly ;  without  disguise 
or  reservation ;  directly. 

"  This  querulous  humor  carries  an  implicit  repugnance 
to  God's  disposals;  but  where  it  is  indulged,  it  usually 
is  its  own  expositor,  and  explicitly  avows  it." — Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

ex-plIc'-It-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  explicit;  -ness. J  The 
quality  of  being  explicit ;  plainness,  directness,  or 
clearness  of  language. 

"The  knowledge  of  this  article  was  by  no  means  re- 
ceived with  thatexplicftnexn  in  the  ancient  Jewish  Church 
that  it  is  now  in  the  Christian." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv 
ser.  7. 

Sx-plo  de,  v.  t.  &  i.    \  O.  Fr.  exploder,  from  Lat. 
explodo= to  drive  out  by  a  clapping  of  hands :  ex= 
out,  and  plaudo=to  applaud.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  drive  off  the  stage  with  hooting  and  clap- 
ping ;  hence,  to  reject  with  noise ;  to  express  disap- 
probation of  noisily. 

"  Him  old  and  young 

Exploded,  and  had  seized  with  violent  hands, 
Had  not  a  cloud  descending  snatched  him  thence 
Unseen  amid  the  throng."  Milton:  P.  £.,  xi.  669. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     cliorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     Bin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  Shan,     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


exploder 


2.  To  reject,  to  drive  into  disrepute  or  contempt ; 
to  cry  down,  to  condemn :  as,  an  exploded  theory  or 
doctrine. 


all  experience." — Wilkins. 
*3.  To  drive  out  with  violence  and  noise. 
"  But  late  the  kindled  powder  did  explode 
The  massy  ball,  and  the  brass  tube  unload. 


1744 

*5.  To  try  the  qualities  or  powers  of. 

"Hark  !  his  hands  the  lyre  e.rp/<"v." 

Gray:  7Voyrc*s  of  Pof  sy. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  make  explorations  ;  to  search,  to 
investigate. 

•f  For  the  difference  between  to  explore  and  to 
examine,  see 


4.  To  cause  to  explode  or  burst  with  a  loud  re- 
port. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  hoot  or  cry  down;  to  express  disapproba- 
tion, dislike,  or  disgust  noisily. 

"Thus  was  the  applause  they  meant 
Turned  to  exploding  hiss."  Milton:  P.  L.,  z.  546. 

2.  To  burst  with  a  loud  report,  to  detonate. 

3.  To  burst  out  in  fury  or  fierceness :  as,  His  wrath 
exploded. 

ex-plod -§r,  s.    [Eng.  explod(e);  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  rejects  or  decries ;  one  who  expresses 
disapprobation  or  dislike. 

"Scandalous  exploders  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence."— South:  Sennons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  7. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  explodes,  or  causes  an 
explosion. 


tiling  setneu,  euueu,  or  ui»pi«jt;u,  u^ui..  OLUK*  "» 
explicitus,  pa.  par.  of  explico=to  unfold.]  A  deed  or 
act  of  an  heroic  or  remarkable  character ;  a  feat,  a 
great  or  noble  achievement. 

"Impatient  for  exploits, 
His  eager  byes  upcast,  he  soars  in  thought 
Above  all  height."  Dyer:  Ruins  of  Rome. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  exploit  and  deed,  see 
DEED. 

ex  plfiit ,  *espleiten,  *exployt,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 
esploiter.espleiter,  exploicter;  Fr.  exploiter. \  [Kx- 

PLOIT,S.J 

*1.  To  perform,  to  achieve. 

"Suruiue  and  tell  thewesterne  world 
What  we  exployted  have." 

Warner:  Albions  England,  bk.  iii.,  c.  16. 

2.  To  utilize ;  to  make  use  of  for  one's  own  profit. 

"To  prevent  the  Egyptian  nation  from  being  exploited 
by  a  ring  of  European  financiers." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

ex-ploVta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  or  process  of 
utilizing  or  employing  witn  success ;  utilization, 
utility,  profit. 

"Establishing  ourselves  in  it  by  force,  and  pocketing 
the  money  that  we  can  raise— this  is  what  may  be  termed 
a  policy  of  exploitation." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*ex-pl<5i  -tiire,  s.  [Eng.  exploit;  -ure.]  An  ex- 
ploit, a  deed,  an  achievement. 

*ex-plbr  -ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exploratus,  pa.  par.  of 
exploro.\  To  explore,  to  search  out,  to  try  or  hml 
by  searching. 

ex-plbr-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exploratio, 
from  exploratus,  pa.  par.  of  explore ;  Sp.  explora- 
cion;  Ital.  esplorazione.]  The  act  of  exploring; 
close  and  careful  search,  examination,  or  investiga- 
tion :  as,  the  exploration  of  a  country,  the  explora- 
tion of  doctrines. 

*ex-plbr'-a-tlve,    a.    [Eng.    exploratM ;_  -ive.~\ 

ending  to  exploration ;  exploratory,  exploring. 


Te 

*ex -plbr-a-t5r,  s.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  explirateur ;  Sp. 
explorador.]  An  explorer;  one  who  explores, 
searches,  or  investigates  closely. 

ex-plcr'-a-tor-?,  a.  [Lat.  exploratm-iwi,  from 
exploratus,  pa.  par.  of  exploro.]  Pertaining  or  serv- 
ing to  exploration ;  searching,  examining,  investi- 
gation. 

"This  your  employment  is.  for  the  present,  merely  ex- 
ploratory and  provisional."— Keliquice  It'ottoniana;  p.  1%. 

ex-plb  re,  f.  '.  &  «'.  [French  explorer,  from  Lat. 
exploro=to  examine,  to  investigate,  to  explore:  ex 
=out,  and  pZoro=to  make  to  flow,  to  weep;  Sp.  cx- 
plorar;  Ital.  esplorare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  search  orseek  into ;  to  investigate,  to  inquire 

into. 

"  I  came  no  spy, 

With  purpose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 
The  secrets  of  your  realm." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  911. 

•2.  To  search  or  seek  for  or  after. 
"  Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs." 
Pope:  Messiah,  61. 

3.  To  travel  or  range  over  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  natttfe,  physical  features  or  extent  of. 

4.  To  search  or  try  by  any  means ;  to  examine  into 
closely. 

"Abdiel  that  sight  endured  not  where  he  stood    .    .    . 
And  thus  his  own  undaunted  heart  explores." 

Milton:  P.  L..  vi.  118. 


*ex  plb  re-ment,  s.  [Eng. explore:  -men(.]  The 
act  of  exploring;  exploration,  search,  investiga- 
tion. 

ex-plbr  -§r,  s.    [Eng.  explor(c);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  explores,  searches,  or  investigates. 

2.  (Spec.) ;  An  apparatus  by  which  the  bottom  of 
a  body  of  water  is  examined,  when  not  beyond  a 
certain  depth.    In  one  form  it  is  called  a  submarine 
telescope;  in  other  forms  it  is  a  diving-bell,  sub- 
marine boat,  Ac. 

ex-plor  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [EXPLORE.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Asadj. :  Designed  for  or  employed  in  explora- 
tion ;  as,  an  exploring  party. 

C.  Assubst. :  The  same  as  EXPLORATION  (q.v.). 
ex-plo  -§ion,  s.    [Lat.  explosio,  from  explosus, 

fa.  par.  of  explodo=to  explode ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  explosion ; 
tal.  explosione.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  bursting  or  exploding  with  a  loud  re- 
port ;  a  bursting  or  sudden  expansion  of  any  elastic 
fluid  with  force  and  a  loud  report ;  a  sudden  or  loud 
discharge. 

"  In  explosion  vast 
The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice." 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,130. 

2.  Fig. :  A  violent  outburst  of  rage  or  passion. 

"  But  now  the  explosion  was  terrible."— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  explosion  and  erup- 
tion, see  ERUPTION. 
gx-plo  -Slve,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  explosif.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:  Bursting   or  driving  witli  great 
force  and  noise ;  causing  explosion :  as,  the  explosive 
force  of  gunpowder,  &c. 

"These  minerals  constitute  in  the  earth  a  kind  of 
natural  gunpowder,  which  takes  fire ;  and  by  the  assist- 
ance of  its  explosive  power,  renders  the  shock  greater." — 
Woodward. 

2.  Philol.:  Not  continuous;  forming  a  complete 
vocal  stop ;  as,  an  explosive  consonant. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  liable  to  or  causing  ex- 
plosions ;  an  explosive  agent.  Such  are  gunpowder, 
dynamite,  gun-cotton,  nitre-glycerine,  &c.  (q.  v.) 

2.  Philol.:  A  mute  or  non-continuous  consonant, 
as  k,  t,  b. 

explosive-ball,  s.  One  having  a  bursting-charge 
which  is  ignited  on  concussion  or  by  a  time-fuse. 
[SHELL.] 

ex-plo'-sive-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  explosive;  -ly.']  In 
an  explosive  manner ;  by  way  of  explosion. 

»ex-po-ll-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  expoliatio,  exspolia- 
tio,  from  expoliatus,  exspoliatus,  pa.  par.  of  expolio, 
exspolio=to  plunder,  to  pillage :  e.r=out,  fully,  and 
spolio=to  plunder,  to  spoil.]  The  act  of  spoiling, 
robbing,  or  plundering ;  spoliation. 

*ex-pol  -Ish,  v.  t.  [Pref.  ex  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
poluth  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  expolio.]  To  polish  with  extra 
care. 

*§x-po'ne,  v.  t.  [Lat.  expono=to  set  out;  to  ex- 
pose :  ea:=out,  and  jx»io=to  place.] 

1.  To  expose  to  danger. 

2.  To  explain,  to  expound. 

3.  To  characterize,  to  represent. 
ex-T>6n'-ent,  s.    [Lat.  exponens,  pr.  par.  of  ex- 

pono.' 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  expounds  or  explains  anything;  an 
explainer,  an  expositor ;  as,  the  exponent  of  a  doc- 
trine or  theory. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  stands  or  is  set  forward  as  the 
index  or  representative  of  a  party,  sect,  &c. ;  one 
who  assumes  or  undertakes  a  character. 

"  One  or  two  characters  were  imperfectly  rendered  by 
the  exponents."— Athenxum. 

II.  Alg. :  A  number  written  to  the  right  of  and 
abovo  a  quantity  to  show  how  many  times  it  is  to 
bo  taken  as  a  factor ;  thus,  in  the  expression  «',  the 
number  Sis  an  exponent,  and  shows  that  a  is  to  bo 
taken  three  times  as  a  factor.  The  expression  a»  is 


. 

equivalent  to  aXaXa,  and  is  read  a  cube.  The  ex- 
ponent is  properly  the  exponent  of  the  power,  but 
for  simplicity  it  is  often  called  the  exponent  of  the 
quantity.  The  term  is  applied  to  any  quantity 
written  on  the  right  of  and  abovo  a  quantity, 


exporter 

whether  it  be  entire  or  fractional,  negative  or  p-.si- 
tive,  constant  or  variable;  thus,  in  the  expression 
a*,  cfr,  a-3,  a*,  a»-'i  3, '',-3,  *  aud  *  '  arc  called  ex- 
ponents. The  exponent  of  the  ratio  or  proportion 
between  two  numbers  or  quantities  is  the  quotient 
arising  when  the  antecedent  is  divided  by  the  ron- 
si'<iiiMiit;  thus.  8  is  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  of  40 
to  5,  since  V=8. 

ex-po-nen  -tlal  (tlal  as  shal),  a.  [English  ex- 
pnitent;  -ial ;  Fr.  exponentiel.] 

Ala.:  Pertaining  to  an  exponent  or  exponents; 
involving  variable  exponents;  as,  an  exponential 
expression. 

exponential-curve,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Extxi>t?jiti<il  curves  are  such  us  partake  both  of  the 
nature  of  algebraic  and  transcendental  ones.  They  par- 
take of  the  former,  because  they  consist  of  a  finite  naiu- 
ber  of  terms,  though  those  terms  themselves  nre 
indeterminate;  and  they  are  in  some  measure  transcend- 
ental, because  they  cannot  be  algebraically  constructed. 
— Harris. 

exponential-equation,  ». 

Alg. :  An  equation  in  which  the  unknown  quantity 
enters  an  exponent;  thus, a*=b  is  au  exponential 
equation. 

exponential-function, ». 

Alg. :  A  function  in  which  the  variable  enters  an 
exponent;  thus,  in  the  equation  y=a\  y  is  an  ex- 
ponential function  of  x. 

exponential-series,  s. 

Alg. :  A  series  derived  from  the  development  of 
exponential  equations  or  quantities. 

ex-port  ,  r. /.&  i.  [Lat.  exporto=tn  carry  out: 
ex=o\it,  and  por(o=to  carry;  Fr.  exporter  i  Ital. 
csportare.] 

A.  Transitive: 
*1.  To  take  away. 

"Glorious  followers  .  .  .  taint  business  through 
want  of  secrecy,  and  export  honor  from  a  man,  and  make 
him  a  return  in  envy." — Bacon:  Essay*;  of  Folloit-t  /•••<. 

2.  To  carry  or  send  abroad  or  to  foreign  countries, 
as  wares  in  commerce;  to  furnish  for  exportation, 
"These  are  the  manufactures  we  export" 

Draden:  Hind  anil  Panther,  ii.  5M. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  send  out  commodities  to  foreign 
countries  in  way  of  traffic. 

"By  exporting  to  a  greater  value  than  it  imported." — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  yatiuiis,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

Sx'-pbrt,  s.   [EXPORT,  t\] 

1.  The  act  of  exporting;  exportation. 

2.  That  which  is  exported ;  a  commodity  exported 
in  way  of  traffic  to  foreign  countries. 

3.  The  whole  quantity  or  value  of  goods  exported. 
"The  ordinary  course  of  exchange  being  an  indication 

of  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  between  twcv 
places,  must  likewise  be  an  indication  of  the  ordinary 
conme  of  their  exports  and  imports."— Smith:  Wealth  u/ 
Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

export-trade,  s.  Trade  in  connection  with  goods 
or  produce  sent  abroad. 

In  order  to  preserve  equality  among  the  b  tares,  In 
their  commercial  relations, the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  "no  tax  or  duty  shall 
be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State.  —Art. 
I.  S  9.  And  to  prevent  a  pernicious  interference 
with  the  commerceof  the  nation,  the  10th  section  of 
the  1st  article  of  the  Constitution  contains  the  fol- 
lowing prohibition:  "No State  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports^excejpt  what  may  be  absolutely 

net  I- _ 

State  on  imports  *>i  OAIJ^IIO,  onm*  w  «»**  ..••  «--^  — . 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  nil  siich 
laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of 
the  Congress."  (Bouvier.) 

ex-port  -a-ble,  «•  [Eng.  export;  -able.l  That 
which  may  or  can  bo  exported ;  fit  for  exportation. 

ex-pbr-ta  -tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expurtatio, 
tTomexportatus,  pa.  par.  of  expurto.] 

*1.  The  act  of  carrying  or  taking  out  or  away. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  exporting  goods  for  sale; 
the  act  of  sending  or  conveying  to  foreign  countries  i 
commodities  in  the  way  of  traffic. 

"To  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  fxi>ortat.> 
produce  of  domestic  industry."— Smith.  Wtalthuj  «MH4B 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

ex  port -Sr,  «.    [Eng.  export ;  -er.'] 

*1.  One  who  carries  or  takes  out  or  away. 

2.  One  who  exports  commodities  to  foreign  connj 
tries  in  way  of  traffic;  in  contradistinction  to  tho; 
importer,  who  brings  them  in  from  foreign  counH 
tries. 

"Money  will   be  melted  down  or  carried  awny  in  coin) 
by  the  exporter,  whether  the  pieces  of    each  specie!  IX 
by  the  law  bigger  or  less,"— Locke:  Concerning  the    I  altu 
of  Money. 
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exposal 

*ex-p6§-al,  s.  [Eng.  expos(e) ;  -al.]  The  act  of 
exposing ;  exposure. 

"  In  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  common  exposal  of 
our  wit."— Advice  to  a  1'uiaiy  1'wt. 

ex-po's.e,  r.  t.  [Fr.  exposer= to  lay  out,  to  ox- 
pose  :  <jx— out,  and  posrr=to  pet,  to  place.] 

1.  To  yet  or  cast  out  or  away. 

"Helpless  and  naked  on  a  woman's  knees, 
To  be  exposed  or  reared  asshe  may  please." 

Prior:  XulutHon,  iii.  56,  57. 

2.  To  set  out  or  put  forward  as  for  sale;    to  ex- 
hibit. 

3.  To  set  in  some  public  place  to  be  seen  by  all. 

"He  was  then  carried  to  the  market  place,  and  exposed 
during  some  time  as  a  malefactor." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  To  lay  bare  or  open;   to  leave  uncovered;  to 
disclose. 

"As  he  lifted  his  arm,  his  cuirass  rose,  and  exposed  the 
lower  part  of  his  left  side." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xiii. 

5.  To  disclose;  to  lay  open;  to  make  public;  to 
detect  and  mako  known:  as,  to  expose  a  fraud. 

6.  To  mako  liable  or  subject ;  to  subject,  to  place 
or  set  in  the  way  of ;  to  lay  open. 

"They  had  been  exposed  to  daily  affronts,  such  as  mipht 
well  have  roused  the  choler  of  the  humblest  plebeian." — • 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

7.  To  lay  open,  to  present,  as  for  examination  ;  to 
submit. 

"Those  who  seek  truth  only,  freely  expose  their  princi- 
ples to  the  test,  and  are  pleased  to  have  them  examined." 
—Locke. 

8.  To  put  in  danger ;  to  endanger. 

"The  exposing  himself  notoriously  did  change  the  for- 
tune of  the  day,  when  his  troops  begun  to  give  ground." — 
Clarendon. 

9.  To  put  in  tho  power  of  anything. 

"He  would  not  to  the  seas  expose  his  wife." 

Dryden:  Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 

10.  To  hold  up  to  censure  or  ridicule,  by  disclos- 
ing the  faults  of ;  to  show  the  folly,  ignorance,  or 
wickedness  of. 

"  Like  Horace,  you  only  expose  the  follies  of  men  with- 
out arraigning  their  vices." — Dryden:  Juvenal  (Dedic.). 

ex-p6-s.e',  s.    [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  exposer.] 

1.  A  formal  declaration  or  recital  by  an  individual 
or  government  of  the  causes  and  grounds  of  acts 
performed. 

2.  An  exposure ;  specif.,  the  exposure  or  disclosure 
of  something  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  secret. 

ex-po§ed  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [EXPOSE,  i».] 

A.  -4s  pa.  par. ;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Set  out,  exhibited,  disclosed. 

2.  Open,  unsheltered,  unprotected,  liable:  as,  an 
exposed  situation. 

*ex-potj  -ed-ness,  s,  [Eng,  exposed;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  exposed,  unsheltered,  or 
unprotected ;  liability,  exposure. 

"  So  that  on  the  whole  the  exposedness  to  guilt  or  blame 
is  left  just  as  it  was."—  Edwards:  On  the  Will,  pt.  iii.,  g  3. 

6x-p6s.  -er,  s.    [Eng.  cxpos(e) ;  -er.~\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  exposes. 

2.  Entom,    (pi.) .'    The   name   given    by    Edward 
Newman,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  Z.  S.,  to  the  butterflies  called 
by  him  Detegentes,  which,  when  in  the  chrysalis 
state,   are   exposed   to   tho   full  influence  of   tho 
weather.    [Di  DEN  A.] 

ex-p6-§I'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expositio,  from 
expositus,  pa.  par.  of  expono;  Sp.  exposition;  Ital. 
exposizione.] 

*1.  The  act  of  exposing,  laying  open  or  bare,  or 
displaying  to  public  view. 

*2.  The  situation  in  which  anything  is  placed 
with  respect  to  the  sun  or  air ;  aspect,  exposure. 

"Water  he  chooses  clear,  light,  without  taste  or  smell ; 
drawn  from  springs  with  an  easterly  exposition." — Ar- 
buthnot. 

3.  An  explanation  or  interpretation ;  the  act  of 
expounding  or  setting  out  the  meaning  or  sense  of 
an  author  or  a  work. 

"  Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

4.  A  work  containing  explanations  or  interpreta- 
tions of  an  author  or  a  work ;  a  commentary. 

r>.  An  exhibition  or  show,  as  of  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  a  country. 

U  In  recent  years,  tho  various  groat  nations  or 
their  constituent  communities  of  people  have  from 
time  to  time  held  expositions  showing  the  progress 
made  by  themselves,  and  in  many  instances  that 
made  by  their  cooperating  neighbors,  who  accepted 
invitations  to  participate  in  such  exhibitions.  The 
most  prominent  of  the  earlier  expositions  in  this 
country  was  that  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  New 
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York  City,  which,  after  a  successful  career  of  >i'v- 
(,-ral  yi-ars,  \vus  burned.  In  187(5  a  more  ambitious 
effort  was  niado  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial. 
Among  European  nations  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
was  particularly  active,  and  several  notable  oxpn=-i- 
tions  have  been  held  in  London,  Vienna,  Paris,  and 
other  cities,  especially  remembered  among  these 
being  the  Parisian  Exposition  of  is^l't.  Hut  it  re- 
mained for  American  enterprise,  and  particularly 
for  the  most  enterprising  of  all  the  cities  of  this 
country,  to  inaugurate  a  movement  that  resulted 
in  the  gathering  together  and  offering  for  the 
inspection  of  all  the  earth  tho  Exposition  par  excel- 
lence, before  the  glories  of  which  the  achievements 
of  all  otli'-rs  pali*  into  insignificance.  The  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  was  designed  t<>  commemo- 
rate tho  discovery  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
as  that  event  had  contributed  to  ail'ect  tho  fortunes 
of  all  the  earth,  tho  entire  human,  race  was  invited 
to  participate,  and  tho  invitation  wasnlmost  unani- 
mously accepted.  This  great  pageant  of  the  earth's 
progress  began  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1893,  and 
closed  October  31st  of  the  same  year.  The  expenses 
of  tho  entire  enterprise  footed  up  to  more  than 
twenty-six  millions  of  dollars,  and  tho  number  of 
people  who  attended  during  the  six  months  of  its 
continuance  was  more  than  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
millions.  On  one  occasion  (Chicago  day)  there 
were  within  tho  grounds  over  700,000  persons— tho 
largest  number  ever  in  attendance  anywhere  for  a 
similar  purpose.  During  tho  progress  of  the  Expo- 
sition various  congresses  wore  held  to  consider  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  subjects,  and  to  demon- 
strate tho  progress  of  man  in  all  points  other  than 
those  set  forth  by  tho  wonderful  material  evidences 
to  bo  seen  in  tho  great  buildings  of  tho  several 
departments.  These  buildings  were  erected  in 
Jackson  Park,  a  largo  body  of  public  land  belong- 
ing to  tho  city  ofphlcago,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any- 
where on  earth  a'more  fitting  site  could  have  beeti 
found.  The  fame  of  the"  White  City,"  as  tho  Expo- 
sition buildings  were  collectively  called,  went 
abroad  over  all  the  earth,  and  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  forms  an  epoch  from  which  all  the 
participating  nations  can  reckon  time. 

ex-p6s.'-l-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  exposit(us),  pa.  par.  of 
expono,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.~\  Serving  to  expose 
or  explain;  expository,  explanatory,  exegetical. 

"The  opinion  of  Durandus  is  to  be  rejected,  as  not 
r.r/- limit  h'f  of  the  Creed's  confession," — Pearson:  On  the 
Creed,  art.  6. 

ex-pos.  -I-t6r,  *ex-pos-i-tour,  *ex-pos-y-tour, 
s.  [Lat.,  from  expositus^  pa.  par.  of  expono.}  One 
who  expounds  or  explains ;  an  interpreter,  an  ex- 
pounder, an  explainer,  a  commentator. 

"Predictions  which  by  all  expositors  are  understood  of 
the  Messiah." — Horsley-.  Dissert,  on  the  Prophecies. 

ex-pSs.  -l-tor-jf,  a.  [Eng.  expositor;  -w.]  Serv- 
iug  or  tending  to  expose,  explain,  or  illustrate; 
explanatory. 

"This  book  may  serve  as  a  glossary  or  expository  index 
to  the  poetical  writers." — Johnson:  Preface  to  his  Abridged 
Dictionary. 

ex  post  fac'-t6,  phr.  [Latin,  lit.  =  from  or  by 
something  done  after.]  Done  after  anything ;  from, 
or  by,  an  after  act. 

^  Ex  post  facto  law:  A  law  which  operates  by 
after  enactment;  one  which  has  a  retrospective 
effect;  one  which  visits  with  criminal  punishment 
that  which  was  not  a  crime  before  its  passing. 

The  Constitution  of  tho  United  States,  Art.  I.,  sec. 
10,  forbids  the  States  to  pass  any  ex  post  facto  law. 

ex-pos.  -tu>late,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  expostulatus*  pa. 

Ear.  of  expostnlo=to  demand  urgently:    e.c=out, 
ally,  and postulo—to  ask.] 
*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  argue,  to  discuss,  to  reason  about. 

"  I  cannot  now  stay  to  expostulate  the  case  with  them," 
— Asheton:  Danger  of  Hypocrisy  (1673),  p.  17. 

2.  To   call   in   question.      (Massinger :    Maid   of 
Honor,  iii.  1.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  reason  earnestly  with  any  one, 
calling  in  question   the  propriety  of  his  conduct, 
words,  &c.,  and  urging  him  to  alter,  desist,  or  make 
redress ;  to  remonstrate.    (Followed  by  icith.) 
"  Impatient  to  the  Rods  they  raise  their  cry, 
And  thus  expostulate  with  those  on  high." 

Rowe.'  Litcan,  ii.  65,  66. 

*]"  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  expostu- 
late and  to  remonstrate :  '*  We  expostulate  in  a  tone 
of  authority ;  wo  remonstrate  in  a  tone  of  complaint. 
Ho  who  expostulates  passes  a  censure,  and  claims 
to  bo  hoard;  ho  who  renmnstrates  presents  his  case 
and  requests  to  be  heard.  Expostulation  may  often 
be  the  precursor  of  violence ;  remonstrance  mostly 
rests  on  the  force  of  reason  and  representation :  he 
who  admits  of  expostulation,  tram,  an  inferior  under- 
mines his  own  authority;  ho  who  is  deaf  to  tho 
remonstrances  of  his  friends  is  far  gone  in  folly:  the 
expostulation  is  mostly  on  matters  of  personal  in- 
terest ;  tho  remonstrance  may  as  often  be  made  on 
matters  of  propriety."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


express 

ex-pos-t\i-la  -tion,  *.  [Lat.  expostulatio,  from 
vxi><>ittulanitt,  pa.  par.  of  cxpostulo.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  expostulating  or  re- 
monstrating;   a  pressing  or  urging  of  reasons  in 
opposition.  CO  any  act  or  proposed  act,  on  tho  ground 
of  its  impropriety;  remonstrance. 

"The  Long  Parliament  had  .  .  .  in  spiteof  the  philo- 
sophical and  eloquent  expnntul(tti»n  of  Milton,  estab- 
lished and  maintained  a  censorship."— Macaulay:  Hint. 
Eiitj.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Rhet.t  An  address  containing  an  expostulation. 
e"x-p08'-tu-la-t5r,   s.    [Eng.  expostulat(e) :  -or.} 

One  who  expostulates  or  remonstrates  with  an- 
other. 

ex-pos  tu  la-tor-j?,  a.  [Eng.  expostulate) ; 
-'»•!/.  |  Containing  or  consisting  of  expostulations ; 
of  the  nature  of  an  expostulation. 

"  This  fable  is  n  kind  of  expostnlatory  debate  between 
Bounty  and  Ingratitude."—  L"  Estrange. 

6x-p6 -sure  (s  as  zh),  s.     [Eng.  expoa(e) ;  -ure.} 

1.  The  act  of  exposing,  abandoning,  or  casting  out 
to  chance. 

2.  The  act  of  exposing,  sotting  out,  or  laying  open. 

3.  The  act  of  exposing,  laying  open,  or  making 
liable  or  subject  to  anything. 

4.  Tho  state  of  being  exposed,  laid  open,  or  made 
liable  or  subject  to  any  thing:  as  danger,  cold,  or 
any  inconvenience. 

"  Ajux  sets  Thersites 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure." 

Shakenp..-  Trvilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

*5.  Tho  situation  in  which  any  place  lies  with  re- 
spect to  tho  points  of  the  compass;  exposition; 
aspect. 

"  Set  such  plants  as  will  not  endure  tho  house  in  pots, 
two  or  three  inches  lower  than  the  surface  of  some  bed, 
under  a  southern  exposure." — Evelyn. 

§x-p6~und,     *ex;pone,     *ex-poun-en,  *ex- 
pown-en,  v.  t.    [O.  Fr.  expondre,  from  Lat.  expono 
=  tolay  or  set  forth,  to  explain:  ez=ont,  and  pono 
=to  place.]    [Ex PONE.] 
*1.  To  lay  open :  to  examine,  to  search. 
"He  expounded  both  his  pockets." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

2.  To  explain,  to  interpret,  to  comment  on;  to 
show  tho  meaning  of. 

"  His  disciplis  came  to  him,  and  seiden,  'Expowne  to  us 
the  parable  of  taris  of  the  felde.'"— Wycliffe.-  Matthew 
xiii.  36. 

If  For  tho  difference  between  to  expound  and  to 
explain,  see  EXPLAIN. 

fix-pound  -er,  s.  [Eng.  expound;  -er.}  One  who 
expounds,  explains,  or  interprets ;  an  explainer,  a 
commentator. 

"But  for  all  yt  ye  expounders  do  differ  in  the  declara- 
tion of  the  metaphor."—  Caluine:  Short  Declaration  upon 
Psalm  Ixxxviii. 

*ex-poune,  *ex-poun-en,  *ex-pown-en,  v.  t. 
[EXPOUND.] 

ex-press',  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  expreRser;  Yr.exprimer; 
Sp.  expresar;  Port,  expressar;  Ital.  esprimere,  from 
Lat.  expressus,  pa.  par.  of  exprimo.}  [EXPRESS,  a.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  press  or  squeeze  out;  to  force  out  by 
squeezing  or  pressure. 

'*  Among  the  watry  juices  of  fruit  are  all  the  fruits  out 
of  which  drink  is  expressed;  as  the  grape  and  the  apple." 
— Bacon. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  extort,  to  bring  out,  to  elicit. 
"Halters  and  racks  cannot  express  from  thee 

More  than  thy  deeds;  'tis  only  judgment  waits  thee." 

Ben  Jonson. 

2.  To  declare,  to  intimate,  to  indicate,  to  make 
known,  to  show  plainly  iu  words;  to  declare,  to- 
give  utterance  to. 

"  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest, 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  exprest." 
Pope.-  Essay  on  Criticism,  297,  298. 

3.  To  show,  manifest,  declare,  indicate,  or  exhibit 
in  any  way. 

"My  song  the  workings  of  her  heart  expressed." 

Wordsworth:  On  the  Affections. 

4.  To  exemplify ;  to  exhibit,  to  manifest. 

"The  people  asked  him  .  .  .  in  what  manner  they 
should  express  their  repentance." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol. 
i.,  ser.  4. 

5.  To  set  down  in  writing;  to  compose,  to  indite. 

"  Her  letters  were  so  well  expressed  that  they  deserved 
to  be  well  spelt." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

6.  With    the   reflexive  pronoun:  To    declare   or 
speak  one's  opinions  or  feelings  in  words. 

"Mr.  Philips  did  express  himself  with  much  indigna- 
tion against  me  one  evening." — Pope, 

*7.  To  mark,  to  set  down,  to  stamp. 

*8.  To  denote,  to  designate,  to  mark  or  point  out. 

"  Moses  and  Aaron  took  these  men  expressed  by  their 
names." — Numbers  i.  17. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  Jtfwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as.;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -§lon  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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express 

9.  To  declare:  as,  Ho  expressed  himself  greatly 
pleased. 

*10.  To  furnish,  present,  or  offer  a  copy.  Tvpri'- 
seutation,  or  resemblance  of;  to  resemble,  to  bo 
like. 

"So  kids  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams  exprext*." 
».-    Viryili  Eel.  i.  32. 

*H.  To    represent,    to  imitate;   to    form    a   like- 

lie.-s  of. 

ri  skillful  artist  shall  express  thy  form 
In  unimated  gold." 

Smith;  Phcedra  mid  Hifi" 

f!2.  To  send  by  express:  to  dispatch  by  special 
messenger  or  means  of  conveyance. 

If  C'rabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  express,  to 
declare,  to  sig itify,  to  testify,  and  to  utter.  "To 
expresses  the  simple  act  of  communication  result- 
ing from  our  circumstances  as  social  agents;  to 
declare  is  a  specific  and  positive  act  that  is  called 
for  by  the  occasion :  the  former  may  be  done  iu 
private,  tho  latter  is  always  more  or  less  public. 
An  expression  of  one's  feelings  and  sentiments  to 
those  whom  we  esteem  is  the  supremo  delight  of 
social  beings;  the  declaration  of  our  opinions  may 
be  prudent  or  imprudent,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Words,  looks,  gestures,  or  movements 
serve  to  express;  actions  as  well  as  words  may 
sometimes  declare.  .  .  .  To  express  and  to  sig- 
nify are  both  said  of  words ;  butexpress  has  always 
regard  to  the  agent,  and  the  use  which  ho  makes  of 
the  words.  Signify  has  respect  to  the  things  of 
which  the  words  are  made  the  usual  signs:  hence 
it  is  that  a  word  may  be  made  to  express  one  tiling, 
while  it  signifies  another ;  and  hence  it  is  that  many 
words,  according  to  their  ordinary  signification, 
will  not  express  what  the  speaker  has  in  his  mind, 
and  wishes  to  communicate.  To  signify  and  testify, 
liko  the  word  express,  are  employed  in  general  for 
any  act  of  communication  otherwise  than  bywords ; 
but  express  is  used  in  a  stronger  sense  than  either 
of  the  former.  The  passions  and  strongest  move- 
ments of  the  soul  are  expressed ;  the  simple  inten- 
tions or  transitory  feelings  of  the  mind  are  signified 
or  testified.  Utter,  from  the  preposition  out,  signi- 
fying to  bring  out,  differs  from  express  in  this,  that 
the  latter  respects  the  thing  which  is  communi- 
cated, and  the  formerthe  means  of  communication. 
We  express  from  the  heart ;  we  utter  with  the  lips : 
to  express  an  uncharitable  sentiment  is  a  violation 
of  Christian  duty ;  to  utter  &n  unseemly  word  is  a 
violation  of  good  manners :  those  who  say  what 
they  do  not  mean,  utter  but,  do  not  express;  those 
who  show  by  their  looks  what  is  passing  in  their 
hearts,  express  but  do  not  utter.  Express  may  be 
said  of  all  sentient  beings,  and,  by  a  figure  of 
speech,  even  of  those  which  nave  no  sense ;  signify 
is  said  of  rational  agents  only.  The  dog  has  the 
most  expressive  mode  of  showing  his  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  his  master;  a  significant  look  or 
smile  may  sometimes  gives  rise  to  suspicion,  and 
lead  to  the  detection  of  guilt.  To  signify  and 
testify,  though  closely  allied  in  sense  and  applica- 
tion, nave  this  difference,  that  to  signify  is  simply 
to  give  a  sign  of  what  passes  inwardly,  to  testify  is 
to  give  that  sign  in  tho  presence  of  others."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.] 

ex-press  ,  *ex-presse,  o.,  adv.  &  «.  [Fr.  ex- 
pr&s,  from  Lat.  expressus= distinct,  plain,  pa.  par. 
of  exprimo=to  press  out:  cj*=out,  and  primo=to 
press;  Sp.  expreso;  Port,  expresso;  Ital.  espresso.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Exactly  liko  or  resembling,  as  though  pressed 
from  a  die. 

"Of  his  presence  many  a  sign 

Still  following  thee,  still  compassing  thee  round 
With  goodness  und  paternal  love;  his  face 
Express."  Milton;  P.  L.,  xi.  351-4. 

2.  Expressed  or  declared  in  plain  or  direct  lan- 
guage; plain,  clear,  explicit,  not  ambiguous. 

"  AU  the  gazers  on  the  skies, 
Bead  not  in  fair  heaven's  story, 
Expresser  truth,  or  truer  glory." 

Hen  Jonson:  Epigram  40. 

3.  Traveling  at  a  special  or  extraordinary  speed: 
as,  an  express  train. 

II.  Law:  That  which  is  not  left  to  implication, 
bnt  is  plainly  stated:  as,  au  express  condition,  an 
express  contract. 

*B.  As  adverb; 

1.  Expressly,  plainly,  directly. 

"  As  yet  is  proned  txpresse  in  his  profecies," 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Puems,  ii.  I,lfi8. 

2.  Intended,  said,  or  done  for  a  particular  purpose 
or  end;  specially. 

"  A  messenger  sent  express  from  the  other  world." — 
Atterbury.  '*  « 

C.  Assubstanlin-: 

*1.  An  exact  representation  or  copy;  a  clear  or 
distinct  declaration. 

"The  only  remanent  express  of  Christ's  sacrifice  on 
earth."— Jer.  Taylor. 
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2.  A  mossongor  sent  out  on  a  special  or  particular 
errand  or  occasion  ;  a  courier. 

'•The  king  s«ut  an  fj-prf-ts  immediately  to  the  mar- 
quis." 

3.  A  regular  and   systematic  provision   for  tlio 
speedy  transmission  of  perxni>.  paroeN.  mails,  &c. ; 
specif.,  a  vehicle  or  train  which  travels  at  a  specially 
high  rate,  stopping  only  at  tho  more    important 
towns, 

4.  A  message  sent  by  an  cxpres- . 

"I  am  content  my  heart  should  be  discovered  to  the 
world,  without  any  of  those  popular  capitations  which 
some  men  use  iu  their  speeches  and  expresses."— King 
Chtirle*:  Elkmi  llusitikr. 

*ex-press  age  (age  as  I&),  s.  [Eng.  express; 
-age.}  The  charge  for  sending  or  carrying  anything 
by  express ;  tho  business  of  carrying  expresses. 

ex-pressed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ExPEEss,  v.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adject  irt : 

1.  Squeezed  or  pressed  out ;  uttered,  declared,  set 
down  in  writing. 

2.  Openly  or  plainly  declared  ;  not  implied. 

"Prayer  ia  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 
I'nuttered  ur  ?j-j>reased." 

James  Montgomery. 

expressed-oils,  .*./•/. 

Chem.  .*  Oils  obtained  from  bodiesonly  by  subject- 
ing tho  latter  to  pressure. 

*ex-press  -ed-lyS  adr.  [Eug.  expressed;  -ly.] 
Expressly. 

*ex-presse-ly,  adv.    [EXPRESSLY.] 

ex-press  -er,  s.  [Eng.  express;  -er.]  One  who 
expresses. 

Sx-press  -I-ble,  «.    [Eng.  express;  -able.] 

*1.  That  may  or  can  be  obtained  or  drawn  out  by 
squeezing  or  pressure. 

2.  That  may  or  can  be  expressed,  uttered,  de- 
clared, or  represented. 

"There  is  a  diphthong  composed  of  oar  first  and  third 
vowels,  and  expressible  therefore  by  them." — Sir  W.  Jones  • 
Ortlwgraphy  of  Asiatic  Words. 

ex-pres'-slon,  s,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expressio=a 
pressing  or  squeezing  out,  from  expressus,  pa.  par. 
of  exprimo=to  squeeze  out;  Sp.  expresion;  Ital. 
espressione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  squeezing,  pressing,  or 
forcing  out  by  pressure. 

"The  juices  of  the  leaves  are  obtained  by  expression: 
from  this  juice  proceeds  the  taste." — Artmtfttmt. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  extracting,  extorting,  or 
eliciting  by  pressure  or  force. 

3.  The  act  of  expressing,  uttering,  declaring ;  dec- 
laration, utterance,  representation. 

"It  was  the  extemporaneous  expression  of  the  new 
king's  feelings." — Macaulay;  tllst.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  Representation  bywords;  style  of  language. 

5.  The  words  or  language  in  which  a  thought  is 
expressed ;  phraseology,  phrase,  mode  of  speech. 

"  Bat  ill  expressions  sometimes  give  allay 
To  noble  thoughts."  Buckingham. 

6.  Power  or   capability   of   being   expressed   in 
words. 

"It  looks  amazing  even  beyond  expression."— Dampier: 
Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  71. 

7.  Cast  of  countenance  or  features,  as  expressive 
of  character,  feeling,  or  emotion ;  that  transient 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  permanent  form  of 
a  face  or  figure,  while  under  the  influence  of  vari- 
ous emotions. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ala. :  The  representative  of  a  quantity  written 
in  algeoraic  language — that  is,  by  the  aid  of  sym- 
bols. Thus9jS*+3y  is  the  expression  of  the  two  quan- 
tities denoted  by  nine  times  x%  and  three  times  y.  In 
general,  any  quantity  or  relation  denoted  by  alge- 
braic symbols  is  an  algebraic  expression.  It  is  also 
called  a  Function  (q.  Y.). 

2.  Fine  Arts:  Tho  natural  and  lively  representa- 
tion or  suggestion  of  anystato  or  condition,  as,  in 
a  picture,  by  tho  character  of  the  landscape,  the 
grouping  of  the  figures,  &c.;  more  specifically  the 
conformation  of  the  human  features,  as  tho  eyes, 
mouth,  &c.  ;  that  power  or  quality  in  a  work  of  art 
which  suggests  an  idea. 

8.  Music:  The  power  or  act  of  rendering  music  so 
as  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  deep  and  pure  emotion ; 
the  spirit  of  music,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  mechani- 
cal production  of  sound.     In  rendering  works  of  a 
a  hi»rh  class,  a  true  expression  involves  the  merging 
of  tho  artist's  personality  iu  au  enthusiastic  effort 
to  carry  out  the  highestextent,  the  fullest  meaning 
of  the  composer.     Henco  the  difficulty  of  giving  a 
reading  of  classical  works  which  shall  satisfy  those 
critics   who    have   formed  their   own  ideal  of  the 
author's  conceptions.    Compositions  of  a  low  order 


exprobration 


often  achieve  great  popularity  owing  to  their  clever 
treatment  by  practiced  arti-ts,  who  know  hmv  t.i 
create  an  artificial  inten-.-t  in  >uch  a  work,  whir)!  it- 
internal  merit  dues  nut  warrant.  (Xtain'.'r  <t 
Barrett.) 

4.  Rhet.:  Elocution,  diction;  the  particular 
manner  or  style  of  utterance  appropriate  to  the 
subject  and  sentiment. 

*  For  tho  difference  between  expression  and  word, 
see  WORD. 

expression-stop,  s. 

Music:  In  a  cabinet  organ  the  expression-stop, 
when  drawn,  closes  the  waste-valve  of  the  bellow-. 
Any  alteration  of  the  pivs-uro-of  the  feet  on  the 
wind-pedals  causes  then -fun-  a  c»u-re>  pom  lint;  altera- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  tone  produced.  Hence,  by 
a  proper  sympathy  between  tho  pressure  of  the 
foot  and  the  forcoof  Sound  required,  the  most  deli- 
cate contrasts  of  light  and  shade  can  be  obtained. 
(sttn',1*  r&  Barrett.) 

&X  pres -Slon-al,  a.  [Eng.  expression;  -<'!.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  expression;  having  the  power  of 
expression  ;  specifically,  in  the  fine  arts,  having  ^  In 
power  or  quality  of  embodying  ideas  or  emotions 
in  sensible  form  ;  representing  clearly  any  concep- 
tion or  emotion. 

'*  To  enumerate  and  criticise  all  the  verbal  and  expres* 
sional  solecisms. " — Hull:  Modern  Enylish,  \>.  36. 

ex-pres  Sion-less,  a.  [Eng.  expression;  -less.] 
Destitute  or  devoid  of  expression. 

"Their  depth  of  expressionless  calm." — Miss  lironte: 
Villette,  ch,  ix. 

ex-pres  -slve,  a.  [Fr.  expressif;  Sp.  expresivo, 
Port,  expressive;  Ital.  espressivo.] 

1.  Serving  to  express,  utter,  declare,  or  represent. 
(Followed  by  o/.) 

"He  was  tall,  lean,  pale,  with  a  haggard,  eager  look, 
expressive  at  once  of  flightineas  and  of  Hhrewdness."— 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Full  of  expression ;  vividly  indicating  any  con- 
ception or  emotion. 

" Through  her  expressive  eyes  her  soul  distinctly 
spoke."—  Littleton:  To  Miss  Lucy  Fortescue. 

*3.  Expressible.     (Fuller:  Good  Thoughts,  p.  181.) 

tf  For  the  difference  between  expressive  and  sig- 
nificant, see  SIGNIFICANT. 

ex-pres -Slye-ly*.  adv.  [Eng.  expressive;  -?//.] 
In  an  expressive  manner;  with  expression,  clearly, 
fully,  plainly. 

"Nature  also  is  most  expressively  set  forth  with  a 
biformed  body." — Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 
(  Watt. ) 

ex-pres -slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  expressive;  -ness.} 
The  quality  of  being  expressive;  tho  power  or 
quality  of  expressing  or  representing  vividly  to  the 
senses ;  power  or  force  of  representation. 

"The  murrain  at  the  end  has  all  the  expressiveness  that 
words  can  give  it." — Actdiaon:  On  VirgiVs  Georgics. 

ex-pres  si -vo,  es-pres-si -vo,  adv.  [Ital. 
espressivo.] 

Music:  With  expression. 

*6X-preSS -less,  a.  [Eng.  express;  -less.]  Inex- 
pressible. 

ex-prSss -ly",  *ex-presse-ly,  *ex-presse-lye, 
adr.  [Eng.  express;  -It/.]  In  an  express,  clear,  or 
distinct  manner;  plainly,  directly,  pointedly;  in 
direct  terms. 

"An  alternative  expressly  proposed  to  them."—  Rurkt: 
Regicide  Peace. 

*ex-press -ment,  *ex-presse-ment,  s.  [Eng. 
express ;  -ment.]  The  act  or  expressing ;  expression, 
declaration. 

"When  the  tyme  convenyent  of  the  expressement  of 
them  shall  come."—  Fabyan:  Works,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xxxvii. 

ex-press-ness,  *ex-press-nesse,  «.  [Eng.  ex- 
press,:  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  express  ; 
plainness,  directness. 

"The  terms  of  the  question  want  somewhat  of  express- 
ness." — Hammond-  Works,  i.  709. 

*ex  pres  -sure  (sure  as  shttr),  s.  [Eng.  express; 
-ure.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  expressing  or  squeezing 
out ;  expression. 

2.  The  act  of  orally  expressing  or  uttering ;  utter- 
ance. 

3.  Facial  expression,  character. 

4.  Mark,  impression. 

"The  ejcpressure  that  it  beara,  green  let  it  be." 

Sliakeap.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

Sx-prest ,  pa. par.  or  a.    [EXPRESS,  v.] 
*§X  -prft-brate,  r.  t.    [Lat.  exprobratus,  pa.  par. 
of  exprobro:  ex=out,  and probrum—d  shameful  act, 
a  disgrace.]     To  reproach,  to  upbraid,  to  impute 
blame  to. 

*ex-pr6-bra -tion,  s.  [Latin  exprobratio,  from 
exprobratus,  pa.  par. of  exprobro;  Fr.  exprobratiun  ; 
Sp.  exprobracion.]  The  act  of  upbraiding  or  re- 
proaching; reproachful  accusation. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p6t, 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,    s6n;    mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;    try,    Syrian,     w,    03  =  e;    ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


exprobrative 

*ex-pr& -bra-tlve,  «.  fEng.  e.cprobrat(e) ;  -ive.~\ 
Expressing  reprobration  or  upbraiding;  accusing 
reproachfully. 

*ex-pr6 -bra-tSr-?,  a.  [English  exprobrat  (el ; 
'Ory.]  Exprobrative,  upbraiding. 

ex  pr6-fes'-SO,  phr.  [Lat.]  By  profession  ;  pro- 
fessedly. 

*ex-pr6-mls  -Sion,  s.    [Lat.  expromissio.} 

Law:  The  act  by  which  a  creditor  accepts  a  new 
debtor,  who  becomes  bound  instead  o£  the  old,  the 
latter  being  released. 

*ex-prom. -Is-sor,  s.  [Latin,  from  expromisius, 
pa.  par.  of  exprontitto.'] 

Law:  Ona  who  alone  becomes  bound  for  the  debt 
of  another  for  whom  ho  becomes  substitute,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  surety  who  is  bound  together 
with  the  debtor. 

Sx-pro  -pr!  ate,  r.  t.    [Lat.  ex=nut,  fully,  and 

froprio=  to  make  one's  own;  proprtus=one's  own  ; 
r.  exproprier.]    To  give  up  possession  of  or  claim 
to ;  to  majbe  no  longer  one's  own ;  to  disengage  or 
set  free  from  appropriation. 

ex-pro-prl-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expro- 
priatus,  pa.  par.  of  exproprio.] 

1*  The  act  of  disengaging  from  appropriation;  a 
ceasing  to  hold  or  claim  as  one's  own  ;  of  giving  up 
of  a  claim  to  the  exclusive  property  in. 

2.  The  act  of  dispossessing  an  owner  of  his  prop- 
erty, either  wholly  or  in  part. 

1f  Expropriation  o/  the  Franciscans : 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  renunciation  of  all  property  by  the 
Franciscans,  whether  in  their  individual  or  in  their 
corporate  capacity.  This  was  in  conformity  with 
the  severe  rule  of  tueir  founder.  In  1322  Pope  John 
XXII.  decided  that  the  Church  of  Rome  might  hold 
property,  which  the  Franciscans  were  permitted  to 
•use,  a  relaxation  which  gave  great  offense  to  the 
more  rigid  members  of  the  Order.  (Mosheim:  Ch. 
Hist.,  cent,  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  31 ;  cent.  xiv.,pt.ii., 

*ex'-pu-ate,  a.  [Lat.  exspuafus.  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
fpuo :  e.r=out,  and  spuo^to  spit.]  Spit  out,  ejected. 

*ex-pugn  (g  silent),  *ex-pugne,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ex- 
puftno:  e.r=out,  fully,  and  pugno—to  fight;  O.  Fr. 
expugner.]  To  conquer;  to  take  by  assault;  to 
vanquish. 

"  The  most  effectual  and  powerful  agents  in  conquering 
and  fxpuyning  that  cruel  enemy." — Evelyn:  Discourse  of 
Satlets. 

*ex-pug'-na-ble,  a.  [Lat.  expugnabilis,  from 
expugno.]  That  may  or  can  be  conquered  or  van- 
quished. 

*6X-pug'-nance,  8.  [Lat.  expugnans,  pr.  par.  of 
expugno.]  Capture,  taking  by  siege. 

*ex-pug-na'-tipn,  ».  [Lat.  expugnatio.]  A  con- 
QUest,  a  vanquishing,  a  taking  by  assault. 

*ex-pugn'-er  (.7  silent),  «.  [Eng.  expugn;  -er.] 
A  conqueror,  a  vanquisher,  a  subduer. 

*ex-pul  se,  t1.  t.  [Fr.txpulser,trom'Lat.expulso, 
intens.  of  expello=to  drive  out,  to  expel.]  [EXPEL,  j 
To  expel,  to  drive  out,  to  banish. 

ex-pul'-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exputsio,  from 
expulsus,  pa.  par.  of  expelio.} 

1.  The  act  of  expelling  or  driving  out;  a  driving 
away  by  force. 

"  The  perseverance  in  enmity  shall  be  punished  by  the 
governors  with,  expulsion." — Cowiey:  Essays;  College. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expelled  or  driven  out. 
"To  what  end  had  the  angel  been  sent  to  keep  the 

entrance  into  Paradise,   after  Adam's  expulsion,  ft  the 
universe  tad  been  Paradise?" — Kaleigh;  History. 

ex-pul  -Bive,  a.  [Fr.  expulsif;  Sp.  &  Port,  ex- 
pulsivo;  Ital.  espulsivo.]  Having  the  power  or 
property  of  expelling ;  tending  or  serving  to  expel. 

"If  the  member  be  dependent,  by  raising  of  it  np,  and 
placing  it  equal  with,  or  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  body, 
the  influx  may  be  restrained,  and  the  part  strengthened 
by  expulsive  bandages." —  Wiseman. 

ex-punc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expunctio,  from  expunc- 
tus,  pa.par.  of  expungo.]  The  act  of  expunging, 
blotting  out,  or  effacing:  erasure;  the  state  of 
being  expunged  or  blotted  out. 

ex-pun'ge,  v.  t.  [Lat.  expungo=to  prick  out: 
ex=out,  and  ptm<7o=to  prick.] 

1.  To  blot  or  rub  out,  to  efface,  to  erase. 

"The  reasons  given  in  some  of  their  protestations  were 
thought  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  house  that  they  were  by 
vote  ordered  to  be  rj-vnuged." — Biu-net:  Hist.  Own  Time 
(an.  1701). 

2.  To  efface,  to  obliterate,  to  wipe  out,  to  destroy. 
"  In  order  to  expunge  the  memory  of  their  perfidy." — 

Burke:  Begicide  Peace,  lett.  3. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  expunge  and  to 
blot  out,  see  BLOT. 

ex-pur'-gate,  v.  t,  [Lat.  expurgatus,  pa.  par.  of 
erimrgo:  ej=out,  fully,  and pwn/o=to  make  clean : 
pwnw=pure,  clean,  and  ago=to  make ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
expurgar;  Ital.  espurgare ;  Fr.  expurger.] 

1)611,    b6y;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    pli  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shim;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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*1.  To  purge,  to  clear,  to  make  clean,  to  purify. 
2.  To  clear  or  free  from  anything  offensive,  i>b- 
sceue,  or  noxious.    (TTsetLespecially  of  hooks.) 
"  Junn  was  tfiueht  from  out  the  best  edition, 
JBlpUjyafod  by  learned  men." 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  i.  44. 

ex-pfir-ga  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  e.i'/>uritati»,  from  ex~ 
juu-i/ntuft,  pa.par.  of  cxpuryo;  FT.  expurgation j  Sp. 
expurgacion ;  Ital.  espuryazione,  spurgttzione.] 

1.  The  act  of  purging  or  cleansing;  the  state  of 
being'  purged  or  cleansed. 

2.  Purification  or  clearing  from  anything  offen- 
sive, noxious,  or  obscene. 

"Wise  men  know,  that  arts  and  learning-  want  expttrgn- 
tinn;  and  if  the  course  of  truth  be  permitted  to  itself,  it 
cannot  escape  many  errors."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 
(To  the  Header.) 

ex-pur  -ga-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  cxpurgatus,  pa. 
par.  of  sxpurgo,]  One  who  expurgates  or  purities. 

ex-pfcr-g^-tbr  -I-al,  a.  [Eng.  expurgator;  -/a/.] 
That  expurgates  or  purities ;  expurgatory. 

*ex-puT-gg,-tbr'-I-oiis,  a.  [Low  Lat.  expurga- 
torius.]  Expurgatory,  expurgating.  [INDEX.] 

ex-p&r  -g^-tSr-y5,  a,  [Low  Lat,  expurgat ori us ; 
Fr.  exaurgatuire ;  Sp.  expurgator io;  Ital.  espurga- 
torio.]  Serving  to  expurgate  or  purify  from  any- 
thing offensive  or  noxious. 

expurgatory  index,  s.  [  I  NDEX  EXPUBGATORIUS.] 

*ex-pfir  ge,  v.  t.  [Lat.  expurgo;  Fr.  expurger.] 
[  Ex  PURG  ATE.  ]  To  purge  away ,  to  cleanse,  to 
purify,  to  expurgate. 

*ex-pu  te,  v.t.  [Lat.  exaputus,  pa.  par.  of  exspuo.] 
[Expu.VTE.j  To  spit  out. 

*ex-py're  (pyre  aspire),  r.  t.  &  i.    [EXPIRE.] 
*ex-qui  re,  v.  t.    [Lat.  exquiro— to  seek  or  search 

out:  e.r=ont,  and qucp.ro^to  seek,]    To  search  out 

or  into  ;  to  inquire  into. 
ex'-qulf-lte,  a.  &  8,    [Lat.    exqui8itus=choice, 

pa,  par.  of  exquiro;  Fr.  exquis;  Sp.  exquisito;  Ital. 

esqui8itot  squisito.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Sought  out  with  care ;  farsonght ;  hence,  excel- 
lent, picked,  choice,  chosen,  select. 
*2.  Curious,  nice,  particular. 

"  Be  not  over  exquisite, 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils." 

Milton:  Comus,  859. 

3.  Nice,  accurate ;  of  delicate  perception;  keenly 
discriminative. 

"  The  most  unbounded  invention  and  the  most  exquisite 
judgment." — Addison;  Spectator,  No.  279. 

4.  Reaching  the  highest  pointof  pleasure  or  pain ; 
extreme,  exceeding ;  very  keen,  poignant  or  bitter. 

"  With,  exquisite  malice  they  have  mixed  the  gall  and 
vinegar  of  falsity  and  contempt."—  King  Charles:  Eikun 
Sasilihe. 

*5.  Skillful,  neat;  nice  or  delicate  in  workman- 
ship. 

"They  are  also  exquisite  in  making  miraculous  talis- 
mans and  mirrors."— The  Turkish  Spy. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  dandy,  a  fop,  a  coxcomb ;  one  who 
is  over-nice  in  dress. 

"Such  an  exquisite  was  but  a  poor  companion  for  a 
quiet,  plain  man  like  me."  —  Theodore  Hook:  Gilbert 
Gurnfy. 

€x -quI§-Ite-lyS  adv.    [Eng.  exquisite;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  exquisite  manner. 

2.  Excellently,  choicely ;  most  skillfully  or  finely. 

"By  pencils  this  was  exquisitely  wrought, 
Rounded  in  all  the  curious  would  behold." 

Davenant:  Qondibert,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Finely,  delicately,  deliciously. 

"  The  touch,  so  exquisitely  poured 
Through  the  whole  body." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.viii. 
*4.  With  keen  perception  ;  keenly,  sharply. 
"We  see  more  exquisitely  with,  one  eye  shut  than  with 
both  open." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

5.  Extremely,  exceedingly. 

"The  poetry  of  operas  is  generally  as  exquisitely  ill  as 
the  music  isgood." — Addison-  On  Italy. 

ex'-qul^-lte-ness,  s.    [Eug.  exquisite;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  exquisito;  niceness,  per- 
fection, exactness. 

2.  Keenness,  extremeness,  sharpness. 

"  Christ  sutfered  only  the  exquis iteness  and  heights  of 
pain."—  South..  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  9. 

ex'-qul§-lt-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  exquisit(e) ;  -ism.] 
The  state,  quality,  or  characteristics  of  an  exquis- 
ite or  dandy ;  coxcombry,  foppery. 

*ex-qul§'-l-tlve,  a.  [Formed,  with  pref.  ex,  on 
analogy  of [inquisitive  (q.v.).]  Curious,  inquisitive ; 
eager  to  discover  or  know. 


exsiccative 

*ex-quls.  -I-tlve-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  exquisitive;  -ly* 
Curiously,  minutely,  accurately. 

*ex-quls/-l-tlve-ness,  s.  [English  exquisitive, 
-ness.]  Exquisiteuess. 

"The  exquisitiveness  of  his  moral."—  stanw:  Trixtram 
MuDifii/,  iii.  118. 

CX-san'-guIne  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Pref.  e.>',  and 
Eng.  titittffuiii*-'  l(i- v.j.]  Bloodless;  devoid  or  desti- 
tute of  blood. 

CX-SaA-gUln'-I-ty1  (gU  as  gw),s.  [Eng.  exsan- 
<!niiif ;  -it>/.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang.:  The   quality   or   state   of   being 
bloodless  ;  destitution  of  blood. 

2.  Med,:  Privation  or  destitution  of  blood;  op- 
posed to  plethora. 

Sx-san'-gulu-ous,  ex-san-guln  -e-oiis  (gu  as 
gw),  a,  [Lat.  exsanguis,  from  €p.r=out,  without, 
and  sanquis  (genit.  sanyuinis)=})\ood.]  Destitute 
of  blood* ;  bloodless. 

*ex-san'-gul-ous  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat.  exsan- 
CruiB.]  Bloodless,  exsanguiuou.-. 

ex-sat'-u-rate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  e.r,  intensive;  and 
Eng.  saturate.']  To  make  thoroughly  wet;  to  en- 
tirely saturate. 

ex-sat'-u-rat-ed,  pa.par.  or  a.  [EXSATURATE,V.J 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective :  Thoroughly  saturated. 
ex-sat'-u-rat-Ingf  pr.  par.    [EXSATURATE,  v>] 
*ex-scind't  v.  t.  [Lat.exscmdo;  e#=out,off,  and 

scindo— to  cut.]  To  cut  off;  hence,  to  destroy 
utterly. 

*ex-scrlbe',  v.  t.  [Lat.  exscribo;  ex=out,  and 
scribo—to  write.]  To  write  out,  to  copy,  to  tran- 
scribe. 

*ex-scrlpt ,  *ex-crlpt',  s.  [Latin  exscriptum* 
neut.  sing,  of  exscriptus,  pa.  par.  of  exscribo.'}  A 
copy,  a  transcript. 

*ex-scrlp  -tu-ral,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  script- 
ural (q.  v.).l  Not  found  in  Scripture;  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  Scripture. 

Sx-scu -tel-late,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  scutel- 
late  (q.  v.).] 

Entom. :  Not  having  a  scutellum. 

*ex-S§ct  ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  exsectus,  pa.  par.  of  exseco 
=  to  cut  out  or  off :  e^=out,  off,  and  seco=to  cut.] 
To  cut  out,  off,  or  away. 

ex-sec '-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exftectio,  from  exsectus,  pa. 
par,  of  exseco.]  A  cutting  off,  out,  or  away. 

exsection- apparatus,  s. 

Surg. :  A  splint  or  support  to  stiffen  and  aid  an 
arm  from  wnich  a  section  of  bone  has  been  re- 
moved. 

fSx-sSrt',  ex-sert-ed,  a.  [Lat.  exertus,  pa. 
par.  of  exsero—to  stretch  out.] 

Bot.  (of  stamens) :  Longer  than  the  corolla. 

*ex-ser -tile,  a.  [Eng.  exsert ; -He.]  That  may 
or  can  be  thrust  out ;  capable  of  being  thrust  out  or 
protruded. 

*8x-sXb'-I-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exsibilatus,  pa.par. 
of  exsibilo:  ear=out,  away,  andsi'*n7o=to  hiss.]  To 
hiss  off,  to  condemn. 

*ex-s!b-I-la'-tion,  «.  [EXSIBILATE.]  A  hissing 
off ;  condemnation. 

ex-slc'-cant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  exsiccans,  pr.  par.  of 
exsicco:  ex=out,  fully,  and  sicco~to  dry;  siccus= 
dry.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  quality  or  property  of 
drying  up  or  evaporating  moisture. 

B.  As  subst.;  A  medicine  or  preparation  which 
has  drying  properties. 

"Some  are  moderately  moist,  and  require  to  be  treated 
with  medicines  of  the  like  nature,  such  as  fleshy  parts; 
Others  dry  in  themselves,  yet  require  exsiccants,  as 
bones."— Jr/se»iau.'  Surgery,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  v. 

*ex-sic'-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exsiccatus,  pa.  par.  of 
exsicco.]  To  dry  up  ;  to  evaporate. 

"Great  heats  and  droughts  exsiccate  and  waste  the 
moisture  and  vegetative  nature  of  the  earth." — Mortimer; 
Husbandry. 

*ex-slc-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exsiccatio,  from  ex- 
siccatus,  pa  par.  of  exsicco;  Fr.  exsiccation ,'  It -if. 
essicazionc.] 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  drying  up; 
evaporation  of  moisture. 

" That  which  is  concreted  by  exsiccation,  or  expression 
of  humidity,  will  be  resolved  by  humectation:  as  earth, 
dirt,  and  clay." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dried  up ;  dryness. 

"  Much,  exsiccation  of  the  body  and  thirst  is  made  by 
the  pores."— Vennert  Via  Recta,  p.  280. 

*ex-slc-ca'-tlyet  a.  [Old  Fr.  exsiccatif;  Ital. 
essicativo.]  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  drying 
or  evaporating  moisture;  exsiccaut. 


exsiccator 
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ex  -slc-ca-tor,  s.  [English  exsiccate;  -or.]  An 
apparatus  for  drying  purposes.  In  most  cases  such 
substances  arc  employed  as  chloride  of  calcium, 
which  readily  absorbs  moisture. 

*ex-SO-lu  -tion,  s.  [Latin  exsolutio,  from  exso- 
lutus,  pa.  par.  of  exsolvo=\o  loose.]  A  loosening, 
faintness,  or  relaxation  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

*ex-sp6-ll-a  -tion,  s.    [EXFOLIATION.] 

*ex-spu-I  -tion,  s.  [Latin  exspuitio,  from  ex- 
spuitus,va.  par.  of  exspuo;  Fr.  css/mitton.  i-.r/ni- 
irion.]  The  act  of  discharging  saliva  by  spitting ;  a 
spitting. 

*ex-spu  -tor-y\  a.  [Lat.  exputus,  exsputus,  pa. 
par.  of  expuo,  exspuo:  cx=out,  and  spuo=to  spit: 
Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ory.]  That  is  spit  out  or  ejected. 
(Lit.  dtfig.) 

*ex-ster  -cor-ate,  r.  (.  [Lat.  ex=out,  and  ster- 
coro=to  dung;  stercus  (genit.  s£ercorts)=dung.]  To 
dung  out. 

*ex-stlm  -u-late,  *ex-tim-u-late,  v.  t.  [Latin 
exstlmulatus,  pa.  par.  of  exstimulo,]  To  excite;  to 
incite,  to  goad,  to  spur  on. 

*ex-stlm-u-la'-tion,  *ex-tim-u-la-tion,  «. 
[Lat.  exstimulatus,  pa.  par.  of  exstimulo.]  The  act 
of  stimulating,  exciting,  or  spurring  on;  stimula- 
tion. 

ex-stlp  -u-late,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  stipulate 
(q.  v.).]  Not  having  stipules. 

ex  -str-ophjf ,  «.  [Gr.  ekstrophein=to  turn  inside 
out.]  The  eversion  of  any  body  or  organ. 

*ex-struct ,  ».  t.    [ExTBUCT.] 

*ex-struc  -tion,  s.    [EXTBCCTION.] 

•ex-struc'-tlve,  a.    [EXTBUCTTVE.] 

»ex-struc'-t6r,s.    [EXTBUCTOB.] 

*Sx-suc -cous,  a.   [Exuccous.] 

*ex-suc  -tion,  s.  [Latin  exsuctus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
sugo=to  suck  out :  ex=out,  and  ttti<jo=io  suck.]  The 
act  of  sucking  or  draining  out. 

*ex-su-da  -tion,  s.    [EXUDATION.] 

*ex-suf  -flate,  f.  t.  [Lat.  exsufflatus,  pa.  par.  of 
exsufflo—to  blow  upon  in  abomination  or  scorn.] 
To  drive  out,  to  exorcise  by  spitting  and  blowing 
upon. 

*ex-Suf-fla  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  exsufflatio,  from 
Lat.  exsufflo=to  blow  upon  in  token  of  abomina- 
tion.] 

1.  A  blowing,  a  blast. 

2.  A  species  of  exorcism,  performed  by  blowing 
and  spitting  at  the  evil  spirit. 

*ex-suf  '-fle,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ezsufflo.]  To  breathe  or 
blow  upon. 

»ex-BUf'-nI-eate,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Prob- 
ably the  same  as,  or  a  misprint  for,  exsufflated,  and 
hence,  contemptible,  scorned ;  or  empty,  frivolous. 
(It  is  only  found  once  used.) 

ex-sur'-feent,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Latin  surgens= 
rising  up,  pr.  par.  of  surgo=to  lift  up,  to  raise,  to 
rise.] 

Bot. :  Growing  upward.    (Paxton.) 

*ex-sus  -$I-tate,  v.  t.  [Latin  exsuscitatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exsuscito:  ez=out,  fully,  and  suscito=io 
arouse.]  To  rouse  up,  to  excite. 

*ex-sus-§I-ta'-tion, «.  [Lat.  exsuscitatio,  from 
exsuscitatus,  pa.  par.  of  exsuscito.]  Bousing  up, 
exciting. 

*ex  -tance, s.  [Lat.  extans,  for  exstans,  pr.  par. 
of  erftto=(l)  to  stand  out,  to  project;  (2)  to  exist, 
to  be:  ex=out,  and  s(o=to  stand.]  Bemg,  exist- 
ence. 

*ex-tan-cy\  s.  [Lat.  exstantia,  from  exstans, 
pr.  par.  of  exsto.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  projecting  or  standing  out 
above  the  rest ;  projection. 

2.  A  part  which  stands  out  or  projects  beyond  the 
rest ;  a  projection. 

ex -tant,  a,  [Lat.  extans,  or  exstans,  pr.  par.  of 
exsto=to  stand  out,  to  exist.] 

*1.  Standing  out  or  projecting  beyond  the  rest; 
protruding.  (Ray.) 

*2.  Publicly  known ;  not  suppressed  or  kept 
back. 

"'Tis  extant  that  what  we  call  comedia  was  at  first 
nothing  but  a  simple  continued  song."— Ben  Jonson: 
Discoveries. 

3.  In  existence ;  in  being ;  surviving ;  not  lost  or 
destroyed. 

"There  are  some  ancient  writings  still  extant  which 
pass  under the  name  of  Sibyllineoracles,  but  these  oracles 
seem  to  have  been  ally  from  first  to  last,  and  without  any 
exception,  mere  impostures." — Melmoth:  Cicero,  blf.  ii., 
lett.  12. 

*ex  -ta-sle,  *ex'-ta-sy', «.    [ECSTASY.] 
*ex  -ta-sls,  «.    [Gr.  ekstasis.]    [ECSTASY.]    An 
ecstasy,  a  trance. 


*ex  -ta-sjf,  s.    [ECSTASY.] 

*ex-tat  -Ic,  *ex-tat -Ic-al,  t;  [ECSTATIC,  EC- 
STATICAL.] 

*ex-tem  p6r-al»  a.  [Lat.  cxteniporalis=on  the 
spur  of  the  moment:  ejr=out,  from,  and  tcmiius 
(genit.  /emports)  =  time ;  Sp.  extemporal;  Ital.  cs- 
temporale.] 

1.  Made  or  uttered  without  premeditation,  or  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment ;  extemporary. 

2.  Speaking  extemporoor  without  premeditation. 
"Many  foolish  things  fall  from  wise  men,  if  they  speak 

in  haste,  or  be  extemporal." — Ben  Ju/tfun. 

3.  Inspiring,  unpremeditated  speech. 

"  Some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  2. 

*ex-tem  -p6r-al-ly\  adv.  [English  extemporal  ; 
-ly,]  Without  premeditation. 

*ex  tem-po-ran -e-an,  a.  ['Lat.extemporaneus.] 
Kxtemporaueous,  extemporary. 

ex-tem-p&-ra  -ne-ous,  o.  [Lat.  extemporaneus, 
fromex=out,  away,  and  tempus  (genit.  temporit)  = 
time ;  French  extemporane' ;  Italian  estemporaneo.] 
Uttered,  made,  composed,  or  done  without  premed- 
itation,or  on  the  spurof  the  moment;  extemporary. 

"There  might  be  a  revised  liturgy  which  should  not  ex- 
clude extemporaneous  prayer."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

ex  tem-po-ra  -ne-ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  extempo- 
raneous; -ly.]  On  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  without 
premeditation,  or  previous  study  or  thought. 

ex-tem-p6-ra  -ne-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  extempo- 
raneous; -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
extemporaneous  or  unpremeditated. 

Si-tern -pd-ra-rl-lj',  adv.  [Eng.  extemporary ; 
~ly.]  Without  premeditation ;  extemporaneously. 

ex  tern  -p6-ra-ry\  a.   [Eng.  extempor(e) ;  -arj/.] 

1.  Made,  uttered,  or  done  without  premeditation ; 
extemporaneous. 

"  Filling  up  a  long  portion  of  time  with  extemporary 
prayer." — Knoxi  Winter  Evenings,  ev.  23. 

2.  Made  or  done  for  the  time  or  the  occasion. 
"To govern  by  established  standing  laws,  and  not  by 

extemporary  decrees." — Locke:  Civil  Government. 

ex-tem'-p6-r6,  adv.,  a.  &  8.  [Lat.  ex=out,  from, 
and  tempore,  ablat.  of  <emp««=time.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Without  premeditation,  or  previous 
thought  or    study ;    extemporaneously ;    without 
preparation. 

"  Catch  some  wordswhich  presently  and  extempore  they 
reduce  and  contrive  into  verse." — P.  Holland:  Pluturch, 
p.  977. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made,  done,  or  uttered  extempore; 
extemporaneous. 

"  In  that  singing  of  extempore  hymns." — Locke :  On 
1  Corinth,  xiv.  (Note  20.) 

*C.  As  subst. :  Extemporaneous  speaking  or  com- 
position. 

"  Amidst  the  disadvantage  of  extempore  against  pre- 
meditation." — Bp.  Fell. 

*ex-tem  -p6-rl-neas,  s.  [Eng.  extempory;  -nes«.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  extempore,  or  done 
without  previous  thought  or  study ;  extemporane- 
ousness. 

*Sx-tem-p6-rl-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  extemporiz(e'); 
-ation.]  The  act  or  faculty  of  extemporizing,  or 
expressing  one's  self  extemporaneously. 

ex-tem'-pfc-rize,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  extempor(e) ; 

-126.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  utter  or  compose  without  previous 
study  or  thought ;  to  do  or  perform  extemporane- 
ously ;  to  make  up  on  the  moment. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  speak  extemporaneously ;  to  dis- 
course without  previous  study  or  thought. 

"  The  extemporizing  faculty  is  never  more  ont  of  its 
element  than  in  the  pulpit;  though  even  here  it  is  much 
more  excusable  in  a  sermon  than  in  a  prayer." — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  3. 

ex-tem  -p6-ri-zer,  s.  [Eng.  extemporiz^e) ;  -er.'] 
One  who  extemporizes,  or  who  has  the  faculty  or 
speaking  extempore. 

*ex-tem'-p6r-£,  a.  [EXTEMPORE.]  Extempora- 
neous, extempore.  (Puller.) 

ex-tend',  v.t.&i.  [Lat.  exfendo=to stretch  out: 
^x=out,  and  tendo=to  stretch;  O.  Fr.  estendre;  Fr. 
etendre:  Sp.  &  Port,  extender;  Ital.  estendere.] 
[TEND.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

\.  To  stretch  out  in  any  direction ;  to  continue  or 
prolong  as  a  line ;  to  cause  to  expand  or  dilate  in 
size. 

2.  To  hold  out ;  to  reach  forward ;  to  stretch  out. 
"I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching  my  familiar 

smile  with  an  austere  regard   or  control."  —  Sluikesp.: 
Twelfth  Right,  ii.  6. 


3.  To  spread  abroad :  to  widen  or  increase  the 

extent  or  sphere  of ;  to  disseminate. 

"  A  man  who  hath  a  daughter  of  most  rare  note  ;  the  re- 
port of  her  is  extended  more  than  can  be  thought." — 
SuOKtf.1  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

4.  To  prolong,  to  continue ;  as,  to  extend  the  time 
for  payment  of  a  debt,  &c. 

5.  To  widen  to  a  large  comprehension. 

"He  much  magnifies  the  capacity  of  his  understanding, 
who  persuades  himself  that  he  can  extend  his  thoughts 
farther  than  God  exists."— Locke. 

*6.  To  amplify,  to  expand. 

"The  contracting  and  extending  the  lines  and  sense 
of  others  would  appear  a  thankless  office." — H'otton. 

*7.  To  praise,  to  magnify,  to  extol. 
"I    do   extend   him,   sir,  within    himself."  —Shakesp.: 
Cumbeline,  i.  L 

*8.  To  impart,  to  communicate,  to  use,  to  show. 

"  Let  there  be  none  to  extend  mercy  unto  him." — Psalm. 
cix.  12. 

9.  To  seize.    [See  II.,  and  EXTENT,  v.] 
"Labienus — 

This  is  stiff  news— hath  with  his  Parthian  force 
Extended  Asia  from  Euphrates." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

*II.  Law :  To  value,  to  assess,  as  by  a  writ  of  ex- 
tent; to  levy  on  land. 

"  This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use." 

.Vassinger:  Sew  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  v.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  stretch,  to  reach,  to  be  continued 
or  prolonged. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  extend  and  to  en- 
large, see  ENL  AEGE  ;  for  that  between  to  extend  and 
to  reach,  see  BEACH. 

*ex-tend-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  extend;  -a&Je.]  The 
same  as  EXTENDABLE  (q.  v.). 

ex-tend  -ant,  a.    [EXTEND.] 
Her. :  The  same  as  DISPLAYED  (q.  v.) ;  having  the 
wings  extended  or  expanded. 

ex-tend'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EXTEND.] 
extended-letter,  s. 

Print.:  One  having  a  face  broader  than  is  usual 
with  a  letter  of  its  depth. 

EXTENDED. 

*ex-tend -ed-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  extended;  -ly.~]  In 
an  extended  manner ;  at  length,  fully. 

ex-tend'-er,  *ex-tend-our, s.  [Eng.  extend;  -er.J 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  extends  or 
serves  to  extend  anything. 
*2.  Law :  A  valuer,  an  assessor. 

ex-tend-I-bir-I-t? ,  s.  [Eng.  extendibl(e) ;  -ity.1 
Capability  of  being  extended,  stretched,  enlarged. 
or  expanded. 

ex-tend  -I-ble,  a.    [Eng.  extend;  -able.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   That  may  or  can  be  extended, 
stretched,  enlarged,  or  expanded;  capable  or  ad- 
mitting of  extension. 

2.  Law :  That  may  be  seized  under  a  writ  of  ex- 
tent and  valued. 

*ex-tend -less,  a.  [English  extend;  -iess.]  Ex- 
tended; without  limit. 

•ex-tend  -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  extendless;  -ness.] 
Unlimited  extension. 

6x-ten-sl-bll  -l-tf,  s.  [Fr.  extensibilitf.  from 
Lat.  extensus,  pa.  par.  of  extendo=tf> extend.]  The/ 
quality  of  being  extensible ;  extendibility ;  capacity 
of  being,extended,  stretched,  enlarged,  or  expanded. 

*ex-ten'-sl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  extensus,  pa.  par.  of 
extendo.]  Capable  of  oeing  extended,  stretched, 
enlargoa,  or  expanded ;  extendible. 

*ex-ten  -Sl-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  extensible :  -ness.1 
Capacity  of  being  extended,  stretched,  enlarged,  or 
expanded ;  extensibility. 

*ex-ten'-Slle,  a.  [Lat.  extens(us),  pa. par.  of  ex- 
tendo;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -He.]  Capable  of  being  ex- 
tended ;  extensible. 

ex-ten'-Slon,  s.  [Fr.  extension,  from  Lat.  exten- 
sio,  from  extensus,  pa.  par.  of  extendo ;  Sp.  extension ; 
Ital.  estensione,  stensione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of   extending,  stretching,    enlarging, 
expanding,  or  prolonging. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extended,  stretched,  enlarged, 
or  expanded. 

"  By  this  idea  of  solidity  is  the  extension  of  body  dis- 
tinguished from  the  extension  of  space." — Locke. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comin.:  A  written  engagement  on  the  part  of  a 
creditor,  allowing  a  debtor  further  time  to  pay  a 
debt. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     wh£t,     fan,     father;     w6,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     wh6,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


extension-apparatus 

2.  Lor/ic:  The  extent  of  tho  application  of  a  gen- 
eral term ;  compass. 

"  When  we  compare  a  vague  and  geneml  conception 
with  a  narrower  aiid  more  definite  one,  ue  timl  that  the 
former  contains  far  more  objects  in  it  than  the  latter. 
Comparing  plant  withgeranium,  for  example,  we  see  that 
plant  includes  ten  thousand  times  more  objects,  since  the 
oak,  and  fir,  and  lichen,  and  rose,  and  countless  others, 
including  geranium  itself,  are  implied  in  it.  This  capac- 
ity of  a  conception  we  call  itsextri.sion.  The  extent/:*,:  of 
plant  isgreaterthan  that  of  geranium,  because  itincludes 
more  objects." — Thomson:  Laws  of  Thought,  §52. 

3.P/iysics:  The  general  property  in  virtue  of 
which  every  body  occupies  a  limited  portion  of 
space.  It  is  called  also  magnitude.  When  small  it 
is  measured  by  the  vernier  and  micrometer  screw 
(q.v.i. 

4.  Railways:  Aline  or  branch  extended  beyond 
the  original  terminus. 

5.  Aunt.:  Angular  movement  in  a   joint  which 
bends   or  straightens  parts  of  a  limb   upon  one 
another  or  upon  the  trunk  of  the  body.    It  is  com- 
bined with  flexion  (q.  v.). 

6.  Surg. :  The  pulling  of  the  broken  part  of  a  limb 
in_a  direction  away  from  the  trunk,  iu  order  to 
bring  tho  ends  of  the  bone  into  their  proper  posi- 
tion. 

extension-apparatus, «. 

Surg.:  An  instrument  designed  to  counteract  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  muscles  to  shorten  when  a 
limb  has  been  fractured  or  dislocated.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  weight  and  pulley  attached  to  an  ar- 
rangement surrounding  the  limb  immediately  below 
the  point  of  fracture. 

extension-bell-call,  s. 

Elect. :  A  system  of  relay  connection,  by  which  a 
bell  is  made  to  continue  ringing  after  the  current 
has  ceased  coming  over  the  main  line. 

extension-ladder,  a.  A  ladder  having  a  mov- 
able section,  which  is  projected  in  prolongation  of 
the  main  section  when  occasion  requires. 

•ex-ten '-sion-al,  o.  [Eng.  extension; -ol.]  Hav- 
ing great  extent;  extended,  extensive. 

•ex-ten -Sion-Ist,  s.  {Ens.  extension;  -ist.]  An 
advocate  or  promoter  of  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise. 

ex-ten'-slve,  a.  [Lat.  extensii'us,  from  extcnsus, 
pa.  par.  of  extendo;  Fr.extensif-  Sp.  extensivo.] 

1.  Widely  spread  or  extended;  having  wide  or 
large  extent ;  embracing  or  comprehending  a  wide 
area  or  number  of  objects ;  comprehensive,  • 

*2.  Capable  of  being  extended ;  extensile. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  extensive  and  com- 
prehensive, see  COMPREHENSIVE. 

ex-ten'-slve-ljf,  adv.  [English  extensive ;  -ly.] 
VV  idely,  largely,  freely ;  to  a  great  extent. 

ex-ten -slve-ness,  s.    [Eng.  extensive;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  extensive ;  wide- 
ness,  largeness,  or  greatness  of  extent. 

"As  we  have  reason  to  admire  the  excellency  of  this 
contrivance,  so  have  we  to  applaud  the  extensiveness  of 
the  benefit." — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

•2.  Capability  or  possibility  of  being  extended; 
extensibility. 

"We  take  notice  of  the  wonderful  dilatability  or  exten- 
stveness  of  the  throats  and  gullets  of  serpents  " — Kay-  On 
the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

ex-ten'-s3r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  extensus,  pa.  par.  of 
extendo.] 

A  mil. :  One  of  the  muscles  which  serve  to  extend 
or  straighten  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is  used 
specially  respecting  certain  muscles  of  the  hand 
and  fingers  and  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  foot 
and  toes. 

''Extensors  are  muscles  BO  called,  which  serve  to  extend 
any  part." — Quincey. 

ex-ten-som'-S-ter,  s.  [Lat.  extensio— extension, 
and  Gr.  metron—n.  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  extension  or  expansion  of  a  body. 

•ex-ten'-siire,  s.  [Lat.  extensus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
tendo.] Extension,  extent,  compass. 

"  Whose  kind  to  large  extensure  grown." 

Drayton:  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph  ix. 

ex-tent',  a.&s.    [Lat.  extentus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 

tendo.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Extended,  stretched. 
"  Both  his  hands  most  filthy  feculent, 
Above  the  water  were  on  high  extent, 
And  fained  to  wash  themselves  incessantly." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  61. 
E.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  space,  size,  or  degree  to  which  anything  is 
extended. 

2.  Size,  compass. 

"He  divided  between  these  two  foreigners  an  extent  of 
country  larger  than  Hertfordshire." — Macaulay  Hist 
Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 
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•3.  Widenes?,  pxtensivem-ss,  comprehension. 
"  He  K'tve  his  vote  for  it,  not  having  sufficiently  con- 
sidered the  r.rl,  at  of  the   words,  and  the  consequences 
that  might  follow  on  such  ail  act." — Bitri"  I     Ilixf.   'tii'n 
Time  (au.  1669). 

•4.  The  act  of  extending  or  communicating;  com- 
munication, distribution. 

"  An  emperor  of  Rome, 

Troubled,  confronted  thus,  and  for  the  •-.;/-»'/. 
Of  equal  justice  used  with  such  contempt." 

Shakesp.:  Titu*  Andronictis,  iv.  4. 

5.  Degree. 

•6.  Action,  behavior. 

'•  Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 
Against  thy  peace." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Sight,  iv.  1. 

•7.  A  census  or  ancient  valuation  of  land  or  other 
property,  for  the  purpose  of  assessment.  (Scotch.) 

II.  Technically: 

Law:  (See  extract.) 

"  Upon  some  prosecutions  given  by  statute,  as  in  the 
case  of  debts  acknowledged  on  statutes-staple,  body, 
lands,  and  goods  may  all  be  taken  at  once  in  execution, 
to  compel  the  payment  of  the  debt.  The  process  hereon 
is  usually  called  an  extent  or  extendi  facias,  because  the 
sheriff  is  to  cause  the  lands,  &c.,  to  be  appraised  to  their 
full  extended  value,  before  he  delivers  them  to  the  plain- 
tiff, that  it  may  be  certainly  known  how  soon  the  debt 
will  be  satisfied."— Illackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  18. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  extent  and  limit,  see 

LlSIIT. 

extent-in-ald,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  A  writ  issued  at  tho  suit  of  a  crown- 
debtor  against  a  rjerson  indebted  to  himself,  and 
grounded  on  the  principle  that  the  crown  is  entitled 
to  all  debts  due  to  the  debtor. 

extent-in-chief,  s. 

Enfi.  Lau' :  A  writ  issuing  from  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer ordering  the  sheriff  to  make  an  inquisition 
or  inquiry  upon  the  oaths  of  lawful  men  into  the 
lands,  &c.,  or  the  debtor,  and  seize  the  same  into 
the  king's  hands. 

*ex-tent',r.f.  &i.    [EXTENT,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  assess,  to  lay  on,  or  apportion  an 
assessment  upon. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  assessed  or  taxed. 

*ex-ten'-t5r,  *ex-ten-tour,  s.  [Eng.  extent:  -or.] 
An  assessor;  one  who  apportions  a  general  tax. 
Now  stent-master  (q.  v.). 

"  That  the  extentouris  sail  be  sworne  before  the  barronis 
of  the  schirefdome."— Parl.  James  I.  (an.  1424).  Acts  (ed. 
1566),  ch.  xi. 

ex-ten  -u-ate,  v.t.&i.  [French  extenuer;  Ital. 
estenuare,  stenuare;  Sp.  &  Port,  estenuar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•1.  To  make  thin,  lean,  or  slender. 

"His  body  behind  his  head  becomes  broad,  from  whence 
it  is  again  extenuated  all  the  way  to  the  tail." — Grew: 
Musceum. 

•2.  To  make  rare  or  less  dense. 

"  The  race  of  all  things  here  is  to  extenuate  and  turn 
things  to  be  more  pneumatical  and  rare,  and  not  to 
retrograde  from  pneumatical  to  that  which  is  dense." — 
Bacon , 

•3.  To  lower,  to  degrade,  to  depreciate,  to  reduce 
in  honor  or  dignity. 

"  Righteous  are  Thy  decrees  on  all  Thy  works; 

Who  can  extenuate  Thee?"—  Hilton:  P.  L.,  x.  646. 
4.  To  lessen ;  to  make  less  in  gravity  or  degree. 

"To  persist 
In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong." 

Skakesp.-.  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 
•5.  To  mitigate ;  to  lessen  in  severity. 

"  Which  [law]  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate." 

Shakesp.. '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

6.  To  palliate;  to  excuse;  opposed  to  aggravate. 

"  Speak  of  me  as  I  am:  nothing  extenuate." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  more  thin,  lean,  or  slen- 
der; to  become  attenuated. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  extenuate 
and  to  palliate :  "  To  extenuate  is  simply  to  lessen 
guilt  without  reference  to  the  means ;  to  palliate  is 
to  lessen  it  by  means  of  art.  To  extenuate  is  rather 
the  effect  of  circumstances ;  to  palliate  is  the  direct 
effort  of  an  individual.  Ignorance  in  the  offender 
may  serve  as  an  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  although 
not  of  his  offense ;  it  is  but  a  poor  palliation  of  a 
man's  guilt  to  say  that  his  crimes  have  not  been 
attended  with  the  mischief  which  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  produce."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*ex-ten'-u-ate,  a.  [Lat.  extenuatus,  pa.  par.  of 
extenuo=to  make  thin:  e-r=out,  fully,  and  tenuo= 
to  make  thin ;  tennis  =  thin.]  Thin,  lean,  slender, 
attenuated. 


exterior-slope 

*ex-ten'-u-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [EXTENU- 
ATE, r.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  eft  particip,  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  AsKiibxt.:  Tho  act  or  process  of  making  thin, 
lean,  or  slender;  tho  stateof  becoming  extenuated; 
extenuation. 

*ex-ten'-u-at-Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  extenuating; 
-ly.]  In  an  extenuating  manner;  by  way  of  exten- 
uation. 

ex-ten-u-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  e.rtenuatlo,  from  ex- 
tenuatus, pa.  par.  of  extenuo;  Fr.  extenuation;  Sp. 
extenuacion;  Ital.  estenuazione,  stenuazione.] 

*1.  Tho  act  of  making  thinner,  leaner,  or  slenderer. 

*2.  The  state  or  process  of  becoming  thinner, 
leaner,  or  slenderer. 

"A third  sort  of  marasmus  is  an  extenuation  of  the 
body,  caused  through  an  immoderate  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  parts." — Harvey. 

3.  Tho  act  of  representing  as  less  wrong,  grave,  or 
serious;  palliation;  excuse;  alleviation. 

*ex-ten'-u-a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [English  extenuat(e') ; 
-tre.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Tending  to  extenuate;  extenuating. 

B.  As  subst.:    An   extenuating   plea  or  circum- 
stance. 

"Another  extenuative  of  the  intended  rebellion." — 
Kortll:  Examen,  p.  370. 

ex-ten  -u-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  extenuat(e);  -or.]  One 
who  extenuates. 

ex-ten'-u-a-to'r-f ,  a.  [Eng.  extenuat(e) ;  -ory.] 
Tending  or  intended  to  extenuate  or  palliate. 

«ex-ter-I-al,  •ex-ter'-I-all,  a.  [EXTERIOR.] 
Exterior,  external. 

"  Of  the  outward  man  exteriall." — Rede  me  and  be  not 
wrothe,  p.  123. 

ex-ter'-I-5r,*ex-ter-l-our,  «.&.•>.  \_Yr.exterieur, 
from  Lat.  exterior,  compar.  of  exter  or  exterus^ou 
tho  outside ;  Sp.  &  Port,  exterior.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  External,  outside,   outer,    directed   outward; 
situated,  bounding,  or  limiting  on    the   outside; 
opposed  to  interior  (q,  v.). 

"  The  exteriour  ayre  whyche  compasseth  the  bodye." — 
Sir  T.  Elyot:  Castel  of  Helth,  bk.  li. 

2.  Situated  beyond  the  limits  of ;  outside  of ;  as, 
a  point  exterior  to  a  circle. 

3.  Coming  from  without;  extrinsic;  as,  exterior 
assistance. 

4.  Foreign ;  relating  to  foreign  countries  or  na- 
tions. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  outer  surface;  the  outside;  the  external 
features. 

"Few  churches  present  an  exterior  and  interior  equally 
finished." — Eustace:  Italy,  i.  (Pref.  Disc.) 

2.  An  outward  or  visible  act,  form,  ceremony,  &c. 
exterior-angle,  s. 

Geom. :  An  angle  made  by  producing  any  side  of 
a  figure.  Thus  A  c  D  is  the  exterior  angle  of  the 
triangle  ABC.  In  the  case  of 
parallel  linos  the  exterior 
angles  are  those  formed  with- 
out the  parallels,  by  the 
parallels  and  a  right  line  cut- 
ting them.  Thus,  if  A  B  and 
c  D  bo  parallel  lines,  and  E  P 
a  right  line  cutting  them,  tho  angles  EGA,  E  G  B, 
F  H  c,  and  F  ii  D  are  the  exterior-angles. 


exterior-screw,  s.  A  screw  cut  upon  the  out- 
side of  a  stem  or  mandrel,  in  contradistinction  to 
one  of  which  the  thread  is  cut  on  au  interior  or 
hollow  surface. 

exterior-side,  s. 

Fort.:  The  side  of  an  imaginary  polygon,  upon 
which  the  plan  of  a  fortification  is  constructed. 

exterior-slope,  s. 

Fort.:  The  slope  of  a  parapet  toward  the  country. 
It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  superior  slope,  and  forms  the 
lower  portion  of  the  rampart  above  the  escarp,  or 
the  berme,  if  there  be  one.  [PARAPET.] 

ll  For  tho  difference  between  exterior  and  outside, 
see  OUTSIDE  ;  for  that  between  exterior  and  out- 
ward, see  OUTWARD. 


Doll,    boy;     pout     jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     Shin,    benph;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.   ph  =  £ 
an,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


exteriority 


1750 


extinguishable 


*ex-ter-l-6r  -I-ty",  s.    [Fr.  extfriorite.]  3.  A  student  or pupil  who  doe-  nut  reside  within        ex-tlnct ,    *ex-tincte,    n.    [Lat.   extiiu:tn*.  j>a. 

1.  Surface;  exterior  or  external  parts  ;  externality.  n  college  or  seminary;  a  day-scholar.    (In  Roman    par.  of  extinguo,  exylin<juo=to  extinguish  (q.  v.j.J 

2.  Auunduesubordinationoftheinnerorspiritual  t  athoUc  Schools.) 

to  the  outer  or  practical  life  in  religious  matters.  ex-ter  -nal,  o.  &  s.    [Eng.  extern;  -of.] 

(Ogilvie.)  A      J«  nrli, •,•!;,;    • 

,    -iTi     •  -i      t    i  "That  they  may    .    . 

1.  Exterior;  situated  on  the  outside  or  exterior:    quenched."— /au/uA  xliii 
superficial.     (Opposed  to  internal,  q.  v.). 

2.  Visible,  open. 

"  He  that  commits  only  the  external  act  of  idolatry  is  as 
guilty  as  he  that  commits  the  external  act  of  theft." — 
StllHnaJUtt. 


,  ,   ttdr.      [Eng.  exterior;  -ty.] 

the  exterior  or  outside ;  outwardly,  externally. 


On 


"  You  have  slandered  nature  in  my  form ;   • 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly, 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind, 
Thau  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child." 

Shakesp.;  King  John,  iv.  2. 


*I.  Lit, :  Extinguished,  quenched,  put  out ;  as,  a 
light,  a  lamp,  <fcc. 

be    extincte,  lyke  as   tow    is 
(Bible,  1551.) 

II.  Fiffuratit'cli/  ; 

1.  Having  ceased,  to  be;  ended,  finished;  come  to 
an  end. 


3.  Being  or  arising-  outside;  not  intrinsic  or  in- 

*ex-ter  -mln-g,-ble,  a.    [English  extennin(ate} ;    herent ;  outside  of  or  separate  from  anything;  pro- 
-able.}    That  may  or  can  be  exterminated ;  capable    ceeding  from  without. 

of  or  liable  to  extermination.  "The  treachery  of  his  own  passions,  and  the  snares  of    ,    2t  Fallen  into  disuse ;  obsolete ;  abolished  ;  out  of 

external  seduction." — Cogan;  On   the    Passions,  i.    (Pref.     *orce* 


"  Let's  try  and  fix  some  era,  if  we  can, 
When  good  ones  were  extinct,  and  bad  began." 

Jenyns:  Horace,  ep.  i.,  bk.  ii. 


4.  Accidental,    incidental,   accompanying ;    not 
Ital.   esterminare;   Fr.'  exter-    essential. 

5.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  the  body. 

"Her  virtues  graced  with  external  gifts." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  5. 

6.  t  Foreign ;    pertaining   to  or  connected    with 
foreign  countries  or  nations. 


€x-ter  -ruin-ate,  v.  t,     [Lat.  exterminatits,  pa. 
par.  of  extermitio=to  drive  Deyond  the  boundaries : 
e.r=out,  away,  and  terjnimts=&  boundary;  Sp.  & 
Port,    exterminar ; 
miner.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  drive  out  of  one's  borders  or  country ;  to 
banish,  to  expatriate. 

*'  They  deposed,  exterminated,  and  deprived  him  of 
communion." — Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

*2.  To  drive  away  from  one's  self;  to  repel. 

"Most  things  do  either  associate  and  draw  near  to 
themselves  the  like,  and  do  also  drive  away,  chase,  and 
-  exterminate  their  contraries."— Bacon;  Colors  of  Good  und 
Evil. 

3.  To  extirpate,  to  destroy  utterly;  to  drive  com- 
pletely away. 

"  The  fixed  purpose  of  these  men  was  to  exterminate  the 
Saxon  colony." — Mttcaultty:  IJist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 


"A  censure  inflicted  ttjitre  continues,  though  such  law 
be  extinct,  or  the  lawgiver  removed  from  his  office."  — 
Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*ex-tlnct  ,  *ex-tincte,  v.  t.  [EXTINCT,  a.]  To 
make  extinct  ;  to  abolish  ;  to  make  void  ;  to  destroy. 

"  It  may  seem  to  his  high  wisdom  meet  to  extinct  nnd 
make  frustrate  the  payments  of  the  said  annates  or  first- 
fruits."—  Acts  of  Part.  23  Henri/  Vltl.,  act  33. 


.    ,  "Pressure  or  resistance  necessarily  supposes  external- 

/'Their  language  was  wholly  exterminated  from  hence  ity  in  the  thing  which  presses  or  resists.'™^.  Smith:  On 

with  them."— Hale.-  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  168.  the  External  Senses. 

•II.  Alg.:  To  eliminate;  to  take  away:  as,  to  ex-  *ex-t§r-nal-I-za  -tion,  *ex-ter-nal-I-§a  -tion, 


gas,  extinguishes  lights  or  any  ordinary  burning 
material. 


ex-tlnc  -teSr,    s.     [Fr.  =  extinguisher.]    A   flre- 

1.  H-xternal  parts,  form,  features,  or  characters-    extinguisher  or  annihilator.    It  was  invented  by  Dr. 

F.  Carlicr,  and  patented  by  A.  Vignou  in  July,  1862: 

"  Adam  was  then  no  less  glorious  in  his  externals:  he  a  nre-aunihilator  having,  however,  been  invented 
had  a  beautiful  body  as  well  as  an  immortal  soul."—  by  Mr.  T.  Phillips  in  1S49.  The  extincteur  con- 
So""'-  sistedof  an  iron  cylinder  filled  with  water  and  car- 

2.  Outward  form,  rites,  or  ceremonies.  bon-dioxide,  generated  by  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 

"God  in  externals  could  not  place  content."  tartaric  acid.    It  was   subsequently    improved  by 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  66.       Mr.  W.  B.  Dick.    It  is  founded  on  the    principle 

•ex-te'r-nal -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  external;  -ity.l    The    that  carbon-dioxide,  formerly  called  carbonic  acid 
4.  To  eradicate,  to  root  out,  to 'extirpate,  to  put    S|S£Sl£l  ""•*•         bemg  external;   exteriority;    • 

ex-tlnc  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extinctlo,  from 
f.ctinrtits,  pa.  par.  of  extinguo.] 

1.  The  act  of  extinguishing  or  quenching. 

"  Red-hot  needles  or  wires,  extinguished  in  quicksilver, 
do  yet  acquire  a  verticity  according  to  the  laws  of  posi- 
tion and  extinction." — Browne:  Vulyar  Errors. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extinguished  or  quenched. 

"The  parts  are  consumed  through  extinction  of  their 
native  heat,  and  dissipation  of  their  radical  moisture." — 
Harvey. 

3.  The  act  of  destroying,  exterminating,  orputting 
an  end  to ;  extermination,  destruction,  suppression. 


ex-ter'-mln-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [EXTERMIN- 
ATE.] 

*A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Expatriated,  banished. 

"  To  relieve  our  exterminated  .  .  .  brethren." — Mil- 
ton: On  the  Persecutions  of  the  Vaudois. 

2.  Eradicated,  extirpated,  utterly  destroyed  or 
rooted  up. 

ex-ter-mln-a'-tion,  s.    [Fr.  extermination,  from    ficlally. 

Lat.  exterminatus,  pa.  par.  of  extermino;  Sp.  exter-       "Suppressing  those  holy  incitements  to  vertue  and 
minadon ;  Ital.  esterminazione.]  good  life,  which  God's  spirit  ministers  to  us  externally  or 

internally."— Bp.  Taylor:  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  126. 


can  conceive    for    it." — Mallock:   .Yew?    Republic,    bk. 
iv.,  ch.  i. 

'ex-ter  -nal-lze,  *ex-ter  -nal-i§e,  v.  t.  [Eng. 
externalta.) ;  -ize,~\  To  render  external  or  objective, 
to  give  shape  or  form  to. 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 


1.  The  act  of  exterminating,  extirpating,  or  de- 

stroying  utterly.  ness,  the  o  tside. 

"  The  question  is,  how  far  an  holy  war  is  to  be  pursued,  _    f**xte.™tt>!.  °f.  .corporeal   irradiation."-//.  Broote: 
whether  to  displanting  and  extermination  of  people  ?  " —  -*  v 


ex-tor'-naHf,  adv.    [Eng.  external;   -ly.']    On       *•  The  state  of  being  destroyed,  exterminated,  or 
the  outside ;  outwardly ;  apparently,  visibly,  super-    suppressed, 
fi^iallv  "  Where  Vice  to  dark  extinction  flies." 

.l//cA7c:  Odes;  Knowledge,  ode  i. 

ex  -tine,  *ex-ine,  s.    [Lat.  ext(er)=ou  the  out- 
side, and  suff.  -ine.] 
Bot. :  The  outer  coat  of  a  pollen-grain. 

ex-tin  -gulsh  (gu  as  gw),  v.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  extin- 
guo,  exstint/uo,  from  er=out,  and  stinguo=to  prick, 


>  *•    fEng'  extern'<  ' 


Outward- 


Bacon. 


rT    .  to  extinguish;  Sp.  extinguir;  Ital.  estinguere;  O. 

[Lat.  exterraneus:  ex=    Fr.  esteindre ;  Fr.  iteindre.'] 
to  or  com- 


Did  shine  so  faithful." 

Habington:  Castara,  Elfgy,  vii.,  pt.  11. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to  quench. 

"  To  make  a  blaze  of  gentrie  to  the  world, 
A  little  pnffe  of  scorne  extinaui/tht  it." 

B.  Jonson:  Every  Alan  in  his  Humor,  i.  1. 

3.  To  suppress,  to  stifle,  to  destroy. 

"I'    •    •    •    extinguished  also  the  flames  of  all  other 


-,  ii.  249. 
ex-ter-ra -ne-ous,  a.      

2.  The  state  of  being  exterminated  or  destroyed    9ut'.away-,and  *erra=land.]    Belonging  ^  ^  ^^-  7v«n.,-»,-.«. 
utterly.                                                                                   ln&  ntw  abroad ;  foreign.                                                     *•  *  ransitive  : 

"No  double  but  the  towne  of  Bruges  must  nedes  fall       ex-ter-rl-tor'-I-al,  a.    [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  terri-       '•  Ordinary  Language: 

Into  ruyne  and  other  extermination."— Ball:  Henry  VII.    torial  (q.  T.).]    Beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws       1.  To  put  out,  to  quench ;  as,  a  light,  a  lamp,  &c. 

of  the  country  in  which  one  resides.  -  By  death  extinguish!  is  that  star,  whose  light 

3.  The  act  of  eradicating,  exterminating,  or  de-       gx-ter-rl-tor-I-Sl-I-t?,  8.    [Eng.  exterritorial; 
stroying  the  influence  of ;  extirpation,  eradication;    -,-fy.]    Exclusion  from  being  held  to  belong  to  a 
as,  the  extermination  of  crime.  particular  territory.    Used  of  our  ships  in  foreign 

*II.  Alg. :  The  same  as  elimination  (q.  v.).  waters,  especially  ships  of  war,  which  are  held  to 

ex-ter  -mln-a-t5r,  s.     [Latin,  from  extermino.}    be  an  integral  partof  ourdomain,  and  consequently 
One  who  or  that  which  exterminates  or  destroys.        not  to  be  included  in  the  territory  of  the  foreign 
,»*_.__  -  »x    »  ri-  .      .,  ,      state  whose  waters  or  harbors  they  may  temporarily 

ex-ter  -mm-a-tor-y,  a.    [Eng.  exterminat(e) ;    enter, 
-orw.]     Exterminating,  destroying  utterly ;  tending       «_  **  •     • 
to  exterminate  ex-ter -sion,  s.   [Lat.  ertersio,  from  extersus,  pa. 

par.  of  exterqeo:   ez=out,  and   teraeo=to  wipe.]    "ces."— Bale.-  English.  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

«^SyS?^^^«^ri^^!tt|SLtfTSS    Th.e  ac,t,°f  wiPi°f  °r  rubbing  out'  «•  To  cloud,  to  obscure. 

to  B.  Burke,  Esq.                                                                                   ex-til  ,  r.  t.     [Lat.  exsiillo:  ex=out,  and  stillo=  " Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount 

*ex-tgr-mlne,  v.  t.    [Fr.  exterminer,  from  Latin    tO£*t™    To  drop  or  distm  from'  Her  nataral  Brac??  t.hat  «*»"d""«A  art." 

extermino.'}    To  exterminate,  to  destroy.                           exrttl-la'-«on,  s.    [Lat,  exstillahis,  pa.  par.  of  Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  3. 

•Sx-ter-mln -I-6n,  «.    [Lat.  extermino=?b  exter-    e**tl"°^    T1>e  act  of  distilling  or  falling  in  drops.  II.  Law:  To  put  an  end  to  by  union  or  consolida- 

minate.]     Extermination                                                                '  They  seemed  made  by  an  eisndation  or  ciHHofion  of  tion.     [EXTINGUISHMENT,  II.] 

-      ._J                                                                                              petrifying  juices  out  of  the  rocky  earth.  "—Durham:  P/ius-  ....               .       ..        ,  . 

ex-tem  ,«.&«.     [Latin  externus,  from  exterus=     ico-Theoloaa.  B^  way  of  extinguishment:  as  if  my  tenant  for  life 

on  the  outside.  1                                                                                   *x      *» T*  makes  a  lease  to  A  for  life  remainder  to  B  and  his  heirs, 

*ex-tlm -U-late,  f.  t.  [Lat.  exstimulo:  ex=oat,  and  I  release  to  A;  this  extinguishes  my  right  to  the 
fully,  and  srimu/o=to  urge,  to  press;  8timulus=a  reversion,  and  shall  enure  to  the  advantage  of  B's  re- 
goad.]  To  stimulate,  to  urge,  to  press.  mainder  as  well  as^of^A's  particular  estate."— Blackxtniir: 

"Choler  is  one  excretion  whereby  nature  excludeth 
another,  which,  descending  unto  the  bowels,  extimiilates 
nnd  excites  them  unto  expulsion." — Browne:  Vulgar  Er- 
rors, bk,  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

*ex-tlm-u-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  exstimulatio,  from 
exstimulatus,  pa.  par.  of  exstimulo.}  The  act  of 
stimulating;  stimulation. 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  External,  outward,  visible. 

"My  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment  extern." 

Shakesp.;  Othello,  i.  1. 

2.  Proceeding  frkni  or  depending  on  something 
external ;  not  intrinsic  or  inherent. 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  exterior;  the  outward  part  or  form. 

*2.  Outward  show,  form,  or  deportment. 


Comment,,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

*B.  Intran.:  To  be  quenched  or  extinguished  ;  to 
go  out. 

*ex-tiA  -gulsh-flt-ble  (gu  as  gw),  a.    [English 
extinguish;   -able.\   That   may   or   can    be   extin- 
red, 


"The  air  intermixed  is  without  virtues,  and  maketh 
things  insipid,  and  without  any  extimulation."—  Bacon.- 
Natural  History,  g841. 


guished,  destroyed, 
liable  to  extinction. 


or  suppressed  ;  capable  of 


"  The  fiery  substance  of  the  soul  onely  exttnguishable  by 
that  element." — Brotcne:  I'm  Burial,  ch.  i.,  pt.  iv. 


lite,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w8t,     here,     camel,    h?r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     &,    03  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go, 
qu 


pSt, 
=  kw. 


extinguisher 


1751 


ex-tlfi -gulsh-er  (gu  as  gw),s.    [Enplish  e.rtin*       5x-tol -ler,  s.  [Enpr.  <-st»l;  -<•>•.]  Onr- who  extols, 
guigfi;  -rr.J     One  who  or  that  which  extinguishes:    magnifies,  or  praises  any  person  or  thing. 
specif.,  a  lit  tic  cono  placed  oil  the  top  of  a  burning        "The  late  states  which  inflict  capital  punishment  upon 

extollrraot  the  Pope's  supremacy."— Btnnni .  (.'/«<;•:/•  «i">" 


candle  to  ex- 
tinguish tho 
light.  Largo 
metal  ext in- 
guishers  wero 
formerly  a  t- 
tachcd  to  the 
railings  of  tho 
houses  of  tho 
gentry  to  ena- 
ble the  foot- 
men or  link- 
boys  to  put  out 
their  torches. 
Many  of  these 
still  remain,  es- 
pecially in  tho 
once  fashiona- 
ble parts  of  tho 
old  cities  of 
Europe. 


the  Commission  for  the  Verge. 

*ex-t8l -ment,  s.  [Eng.  extol;  -mrnt.]  Tho  act 
of  extolling ;  the  state  of  being  extolled. 

*ex-tor  se,  *ex-torce,  v.  t.  [Lat.  extorqueo, 
perf.  indie.  f.r/«'/-.s-/.  I 

1.  To  wring,  to  harass,  to  pain. 

2.  To  practice  extortion  upon. 

ex-tor  -Slve,  a.  [Lat.  extorqueo,  porf.  indie. 
extorsl;  Eng.  adj.suff. -ire.]  Tending  or  serving  to 
extort  or  draw  from  by  compulsion. 

*ex-tor -Slve-l?,  nrfr.  [Eng.  ertorsive;  -ly.']  In 
an  extorsivo  or  extortionate  manner;  with  extor- 
tion. 


Sx-tort',  r.  t-  &  i.    [Lat.  t:eli>rlus,  pa.  par.  of 
extorqueo—  to  twist  out:  e.c=out,  and  torqu6O=to 
twist;  Fr.   extorquer;  Sp.    &  Port,  estorcer;  Ital. 
estorcere."] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Phvs.:  To  wrest  or  wring  anything  from  any 

ex-tin  -gulsh-ment  (gu  as  gW),s.    [Eng.  ext m-    persor/by  pi,ysicai  force,  threats,  or  torture,  or 

undue  exercise  of  power  of  any  sort ;  to  gain  by 
force,  to  exact ;  to  compel  the  surrender  or  giving 
of  anything. 

"'Till  the  injurious  Roman  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us.  we  were  free." 


Extinguishers. 

Of  Pinchbeck's  own  mist-metal  make 
A  huge  extinguisher" 

Mason:  Ode  to  Mr.  Pinchbeck. 


guish;  -ment.} 

1.  Ordinary  Language ; 

*1.  The  act  of  extinguishing,  quenching,  or  put- 
ting out. 

2.  The  act  of  suppressing,  destroying,  putting  an 
end  to,  or  abolishing ;  extinction,  destruction,  aboli- 
tion. 


,  . 

Shakesp..-  Cjfmbelfne,  iii.  1. 

2.  Ment.:  To  draw  from  a  person  with  difficulty 


tion. 


'When  death's  form  appears,  she  feareth  not 
An  utter  quenching  or  extinguishment." 

Daviea;  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  30,  R.  4. 
*4.  Abolition,  nullification. 


II.  Law:  To  take  by  extortion. 
*B.  Intrans,:  To  practice  extortion. 
"To  whom  they  never  gave  any  penny  of  entertain- 
ment, but  let  them  feed  upon  the  countries,  and  extort 
"  Divine  laws  of  Christian  church  polity  mny  not  be    upon  a]j  men  wnere  they  come."—  Spenser:  Present  State 
altered  by  extinguishment." — Hooker.  of  Ireland 

&'£^SJSfSlSSSS>S%^^    b;e-tort;    a   J,La t  ^(o,^    E.torted,  gained 
\vithanother,  generally  onemore  extensive.  lco-    L«*W»T»  »0 

ex-tlrp',  v.  t.    [Fr.  extirper,  from   Lat.  extirpo,    ^  export -3r,  *ex-tor-tour,s. 


out.  of  Boetius,  p.  98. 

ex-ttrp  -a-ble,  a.      [Eng.  extirp;  -able.]     That  ex-tor -tion,  *ex-tor-cion,  s.    [Fr,,  from  Latin 

may  or  can  bo  extirpated;  liable  to  extirpation.  extorgueo,  perf.  indie,  extoni;  Sp.  extorsion!  Ital. 

ex'-tlr-pate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  extirpates,  exstirpatus,  estorsione.] 

pa.  par.  of  extirpo,  exMrpp.]    [ExTiHP.]  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:    Toeradicate,  to  root  out,  to  extir- 
pate, to  destroy  utterly,  to  exterminate. 


1.  The  act  of  extorting;   tho  act  or  practice  of 
•wresting  or  drawing  anything  from  others  by  vio- 


SomefrightfuldiseaseshavebeenraKrpaMbyscience:    j         .threats,  undue  exercise°of"authority7or ;  other 
,dbypohce."-ifacauia».-fl,S(.    megal  ways ;  opprei 


and  some  have  been  banishe 
/-'":/-,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Surg. :  To  cut  out  or  off ;  as,  to  extirpate  a  wen. 

T  For  tho  difference  between  to  extirpate  and  to 
eradicate,  see  ERADICATE. 

ex-tlr-pa'-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  extirpat(e);  -ive.] 
Capable  of  extirpating;  having  a  tendency  to 
extirpate. 

ex-tlr-pa'-tlon,  *ex-tlr-pa-cion,  s.  [French 
extirpation,  from  Lat.  exstirpatio,  from  exstirpatus, 


,ys ;  oppressive  exaction  or  compulsion. 
"  And  therefore  by  extortion  1  leve." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,011. 

2.  A  gross  or  extortionate  overcharge. 

"  The  Dover  boatmen,  whose  extortions  may  boast  the 


II.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

"Lastly,  extortion;  which  consists  in  an  officer's  un. 


2.  The  state  of  being  extirpated,  rooted  out,   or    Extortionate, 
eradicated ;  total  destruction  or  extermination.  gx-tor  -Won-ar-?,  a.    [English  extortion;  -ary.-] 

ex'-tlr-pa-t5r,  s.    [Lat.  extirpatus,  pa.  par.  of    Practicing  extortion ;  containing  or  of  the  nature 
extirpo, exstirpo.]    One  who  extirpates,  eradicates,    of  extortion;  extortionate. 

or  exterminates;  an  exterminator.  ex-t5r-tion  ate,  a.     [English   extortion;  -ate.] 

.  *ex-tlr  -pSr,  s.    [Eng.  extirp ;  -er.]  One  who  ex-    characterized  by  or  of  the  nature  of  extortion ;  op- 
tirpates ;  an  extirpator.  urossive. 

*ex-tl-spl'-clous,  a.  [Lat.  extispicium=an  in- 
spection of  entrails  for  purposes  of  augury :  exta= 
the  entrails,  and  specio=to  look  at.]  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  the  inspection  of  entrails  for  pur- 
poses of  augury ;  augurial. 

Sx-tSl',  f.  t.  [Lat.  extollo=ta  raise  up:  ex=out, 
and  tollo=to  raise.] 

*1.  Lit. :  To  raise  up,  to  lift,  to  elevate. 

"She  leftth'  vnrighteous  world,  and  was  to  heaven  ex- 
tol'd."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  37. 

2.  Fi>j. :  To  praise,  to  magnify,  to  laud,  to  hold 


-rr  1     One 


"  The  ill-gotten  wealth  of  the  oppressor  or  extortioner." 
—Knox:  Essays,  No.  18L 

ex-tor  -tious,  *ex-tor-slous,  a.  [Eng.  extort; 
-zoufi.]  Oppressive,  cruel,  characterized  by  extortion 
or  oppression. 

ex-tor  -tious-lf ,  *ex-tor-sious-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
extortions;  -ly,]  With  extortion  or  oppression. 


.         . , 
up  to  admiration,  to  glorify. 


ex'-tra,  a.,  s.  &  pref.    [Lat.  for  extern— ex  extera 

"As  ignorant  and  shallow  as  people  generally  are  who    por(e=on  thooutside.  A  Latin  preposition  denoting 
extol  the  past  at  the  eipense  of  the  present."-.Mti«ii<Jaj/:    beyond,  further  than,  except.] 

Uist.Eng.,  ch.  iv.  A.  As  adj.:  Beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary; 

*I  For   the   difference   between   to   extol   and  to    over  and  above  what  is  usual;  supplementary,  ad- 
praise,  see  PRAISE.  ditional :  as,  extra  diet,  an  extra  charge,  &c. 

boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun; 


extract 

B.  .-Is  fiilist.:   Soini'tliiiiK  hryonil  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  or  usual;  an  addition:  as.  Music 
iscliaiwd  MS  nn  I'jrtra. 

C.  As  prefix:  It,  is  largely  used  in  English  to  de- 
niite  something  outside  of  or  beyond  what  is  signi- 
fied by  tho  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

extra-axillar,  extra-axillary,  o. 

Bot.:  Beyond  the  axil;  growing  from  above  or 
below  thi}  nxilsof  the  leaves  or  branches. 

extra-belief,  ».  Matthew  Arnold's  rendering  of 
the  German  Alierr/lauhc, -which  ho  does  not  consider 
adequately  translated  by  "  superstition." 

"  Extra-belief,  that  which  we  hope,  augur,  imagine,  is 
the  poetry  of  life,  and  has  the  rights  of  poetry.'  —Liter 
atnre  and  Dogma,  p.  81. 

extra-costs,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Thosecostsor  charges  which  do  not  appear 
upon  tho  face  of  tho  proceedings:  us,  the  expenses 
of  witnesses,  fees  to  counsel,  court-fees,  &c. 

extra-current,  s. 

Elect. :  An  induced  galvanic  current,  which  moves 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  principal  one  when 
contact  is  made,  and  in  the  reverse  direction  when 
it  is  broken.  The  former  is  called  the  direct  extra- 
current  and  the  latter  the  inverse  extra-current. 
The  direct  one  heightens  the  effect  of  the  principal 
current,  the  inverse  one  lowers  it. 

extra-historic,  a. 

Anthropol.:  A  term  applied  by  Tylor  to  those 
regions  which  have  no  nistory.  and  concerning 
which  tradition  is  utterly  untrustworthy,  owing  to 
the  low  mental  condition  of  the  people.  [UNHIS- 
TOEIC.] 

"  The  inquiry  as  to  the  relation  of  savagery  to  barbar- 
ism and  semi-civilization  lies  almost  entirely  in  prehis- 
toric or  extra-historic  regions."— Tylor:  Primitive  Cult- 
ure, i.  36. 

ex-tra-cBn-steT-lar-y',  o.  [Prof,  extra,  and 
Eng.  constellary  (q.  v.).] 

Astron. :  A  term  applied  to  those  stars  which  are 
not  classed  under  any  constellation. 

ex-tract',  v.  t.  [Sp.  extraer;  Port,  extrahir;  Fr. 
extraire.~\  [EXTRACT,  a.] 

1.  To  draw  or  pull  out ;  to  withdraw  or  remove 
from  a  fixed  position :  as,  to  extract  a  tooth. 

2.  To  draw  out  by  chemical  process ;  to  distill. 

"They 

Whom  snnny  Borneo  bears,  are  stored  with  streams 
Egregious,  rum  and  rice's  spirit  extract." 

J.  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

3.  To  draw  out  of  any  containing  body  or  cavity. 

"  These  waters  were  extracted,  and  laid  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground." — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

4.  To  take  from  something  of  which  the  thing 
taken  formed  a  part. 

"Woman  is  her  name;  of  man 
Extracted."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  viii.  497. 

5.  To  select  a  part ;  to  take  out  or  quote  a  passage 
or  passages  from  a  book  or  writing. 

"To  see  how  this  case  is  represented,  I  have  extracted 
out  of  that  pamphlet  a  few  notorious  falsehoods." — Swift. 

1T  To  extract  the  root  of  a  quantity  or  number : 

Math.:  To  ascertain  the  root. 

ex'-tract,  a.  &  3.  [Lat.  extractus,  pa.  par.  of 
extraho:  e£=out,  and  traho=to  draw.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Extracted,  drawn,  deduced. 

"  As  the  sun  is  the  very  issue  extract  from  that  good."— 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  889. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  extracted  or  drawn  from  any- 
thing. 

2.  That  which  is  extracted  or  drawn   from  any 
substance  by  heat,  distillation,  or  other  chemical 
process.    [II.,  1.] 

"  In  tinctures,  if  the  superfluous  spirit  of  wine  be  dis- 
tilled off,  it  leaves  at  the  bottom  that  thicker  substance, 
which  chemists  call  the  extract  of  the  vegetables."— 
Boyle. 

3.  An  abstract  or  passage  quoted  from  a  book  or 
writing ;  an  excerpt,  a  quotation. 

"There  appears  in  this  extract  such  simplicity  and 
goodness."— Sharp:  Defence  of  Christianity. 

*4.  Extraction,  descent. 

"The  apostle  gives  it  a  value  suitable  to  its  extract, 
branding  it  with  the  most  ignominious  imputation  of 
foolishness." — South. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Pharm.:  Extracta.  These  are  of  throe  kinds: 
(1)  Green  extracts,  prepared  by  heating  tho  juice  of 
plants  to  130'  F.,  to  coagulate  the  groen  coloring 
matter  filtering  and  heating  to  200'  F.  to  coagulate 
the  albumen,  and  again  filtering.  The  juice  is  then 
evaporated  to  a  thin  syrup  at  140°  F.,  the  green  color- 
ing matter  is  added,  and  the  whole  evaporatec 


?hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,    as.;     expect,     Jfenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del- 


extract 

the  proper  consistence  of  an  extract.  (2)  Extracts 
formed  by  trratimr  drucs  with  water,  and  evaporat- 
ing the  solution  obtained.  (3)  Extracts  formed  by 
treating  druga  with  spirits  of  winr,  and  then  i-vap- 
orating.  (Garrod:  M«t.  Medica.) 

2.  Sc"tN  l."i>-:  A  copy  of  a  deed  or  other  document, 
authenticated  by  tin1  proper  officer,  the  original  of 
which  either  is  in  a  public  record,  or  a  transcript  of 
which,  taken  from  the  original,  has  been  preserved 
in  a  public  record. 

extract  Of  gamboge,  s.  The  coloring  matter  of 
gamboge,  separated  from  the  greenish  sum  and 
impuritii-H  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation. 
By  the  process  it  acquires  a  powdery  texture,  which 
renders  it  capable  of  being  mixed  with  oil  for  use 
in  glazing.  ( Weale.) 

extract  Of  lead,  s.  Impure  acetate  of  lead,  ob- 
tained by  boiling  litharge  in  vinegar. 

ex-tract'-a-ble,  ex-tract  -I-ble,  a.  [English 
extract;  -able.]  That  may  or  can  bo  extracti-d. 

"No  more  money  was  extractible  from  his  pocket." — 
Dickens:  Uncommercial  Traveler,  ch.  xrviii. 

ex-tract'-I-form,  a.  [Eng.  extract,'  i  connect- 
ive, and  Eng.  form.] 

Chem.:  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  an 
extract. 

ex-tract  -Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [EXTRACT,  r.  1 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Drawing  or  pulling  out;  withdrawing. 
*2.  Distracting,  absorbing. 

"A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banished  his." 
Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  drawing  out; 
extraction. 

Sx-trac'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ext ractio,  from 
extractus,  pa.  par.  of  extraho;  Sp.  extraccion; 
Ital.  estrazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  extracting  or  drawing  out;  as,  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth,  &c. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  extracting  or  drawing 
anything  from  a  substance  by  chemical  process,  as 
an  essence. 

*3.  That  which  is  extracted  or  drawn;  an  ex- 
tract. 

"  They  do  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy  and 
extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them."  — 
Milton. 

4.  Descent,  family,  lineage,  derivation,  stock. 
*' Cains  Marius,  a  person  of  a  plebeian  extraction." — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  10. 

II.  Math. :  The  operation  or  process  of  finding 
the  root  of  any  given  number  or  quantity;  the 
method  or  rule  by  which  the  root  of  any  given  num- 
ber or  quantity  is  found.  [ROOT.] 

*ex-tract'-ive,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.  extractif;  Sp.  ex- 
tractivo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Tending  or  serving  to  extract ;  extracting. 

2.  That  may  be  extracted;  capable  of  extraction. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  extract. 

2.  Med.:  A  peculiar  base  or  principle  existing  in 
extracts. 

ex-trac'-t5r,  s,  [Lat.,  from  extractus,  pa.  par.  of 
extraho=to  extract.] 

I.  Ord. Lang.:  He  who  or  that  which  extracts, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Sura. :  An  instrument  for  removing  substances 
from  the  body. 

2.  Firearms:  A  contrivance  for  drawing  out  the 
cartridges  or  empty  shells  from  the  barrel  -chamber 
of  breech -load  ing  firearms. 

3.  Cloth  Manuf.:   A  machine  for  expelling  water 
from  textile  fabrics  by  the  application  of  centrifu- 
gal force ;  a  hydro-extractor. 

€x-tra-dlc'-tion-a-r^,  a.  [Lat,  ex/ra=beyond, 
without,  anddtcfio=a  word,  a  saying.]  Out  of  or 
beyond  words ;  not  formed  of  words ;  consisting  in 
reality  and  not  in  words.  [DICTION.] 

Sx  -tra-dlte,  v.  t.  [Latin  e:r=out,  away,  and 
traditus,  pa.  par.  of  trado=to  hand  over,  to  deliver 
up.]  To  surrender,  hand  over,  or  deliver  up,  as 
from  one  nation  to  another;  as,  to  extradite  a 
criminal  refugee. 

ex-tra-dl  -tion,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ?;r=out, 
and  traditio=&  handing  over;  trado= to  hand  over.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  handing  over  or  delivering  up 
by  one  nation  to  another  of  fugitives  from  justice 
in  pursuancepf  a  tfeaty  entered  into,  whereby  each 
nation  binds  itself  to  deliver  up  to  the  other  crim- 
inal refugees. 

T[  By  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  fugitives  from  justice  may  be  demanded  by 
the  executive  of  one  state  from  that  of  another,  and 
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the  process  by  which  this  result  is  accomplished  is 
called* 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  surrender  or  deliv- 
ering up  of  fugitives  from  justice;  as,  an  extradi- 
tion treaty. 

ex-tra'-dos,  $,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ejVra=without, 
beyond,  and  Fr.  dos;  Lat.  do/von  =tln-  back.] 

Arch.:  The  exterior  curve  of  an  arch,  measured 
on  the  top  of  the  voussoirs,  as  opposed  to  the  soffit 
or  iutrados. 

ex- tra  -dosed,  a.    [En^.  extrados;  -ed.] 

Arch.:  A  term  applied  to  an  arch  when  the  curves 
of  the  intrados  and  extrados  are  concentric  and 
parallel. 

ex-tra-dd -tal,  a.  [Prof,  extra,  and  Kng.  dot  at 
(q.  v.).]  Not  belonging  to  dower;  as,  t'.rtradotttl 
property. 

*ex  -tra-duce,  a.  [Lat.  extra= outside,  without, 
and  diico=to  draw.]  Drawn  out. 

*ex-tra-gs-sen'-tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  [Prof. 
extra,  and  Eng.  essential  (q.  v.).]  S'ot  essential; 
beyond  what  is  essential. 

£x-tra-f  6-11-a  -ceous  (ceous  as  shiis),  a.  [Pref. 
extra,  and  JZng.foliaceous  (q.  v.).] 

If  of. :  Beyond  a  loaf ;  away  from  the  leaves  or  in- 
serted in  a  different  place  from  them. 

*ex-tra-fbr-a'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.^ra-without, 
beyond,  and  foras=o\it  of  doors. J  Out  of  doors; 
out-door. 

*ex-tra-&e'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  *e:rfra= without, 
beyond,  ana  ffemts—a,  race,  a  kind.]  Belonging  to 
another  kind. 


extraprovincial 


extrajudicial  dictum  is  the  same  as  an  obiter  dic- 
tum.   [OBITER.] 

6x-tra-ju-dl  -cial-lf  (cial  as  shal),  adv.  [Eng. 
extrajudicial;  -Zy.]  In  a  manner  different  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  judicial  duty  or  process. 

"  The  confirmation  of  an  election  may  be  said  to  be 
done  extrajudicfatly,  when  opposition  ensues  thereupon." 
— Ayliffe;  Par-ergon. 

*ex-tra-nm'-I-tar-f ,  a.  [Prefix  extra,  and  Eng. 
limitary  (q.  v.).]  Being  or  lying  beyond  the  limits 
or  bounds ;  as,  extralimitary  land. 

*ex-tra-lo£'-lc-al,  .a.  [Prefix  extra,  and  Eng. 
logical  (q.  y.).]  Lying  out  of  or  beyond  the  prov- 
ince of  logic,  (Sir  W.  Hamilton.} 

*ex-tra-lo&'-Ic-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  extralogical ; 
-Zy.]  In  an  extralogical  manner ;  without  recourse 
to  logic. 

*ex-tra-mls -siqn,  s.  [Lat.  extra— out  1  beyond, 
and  m i*8io= a  sending;  mitto=to  send.]  A  sending 
out ;  emission. 

*ex-tra-mun1-dane,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
mundane  (q.  v.).]  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  mate- 
rial world. 

Sx-tra-mttr'-al,  «•  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng.  mural 
(a-  V0-]  Beyond  or  outside  of  the  walls  or  bound- 
aries or  a  place.  Thus  it  is  the  word  especially 
applied  to  burials  in  cemeteries  outside  of  towns, 
as  opposed  to  intramural — i.  e.,  in  the  town  churches 
or  churchyards. 

ex-tran'-e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  extraneus,  from  extra 
= without,  beyond;  Sp.  extrafio;  Port,  estranho.'} 
Foreign ;  not  belonging  to  a  thing ;  not  intrinsic  ; 
external,  not  essential. 

"Relation  is  not  contained  in  the  real  existence  of 
things,  but  something  extraneous  and  superinduced." — 
Locke. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  extraneous, 
extrinsic,  and  foreign:  "The  extraneous  is  that 
which  forms  no  necessary  or  natural  part  of  any- 
thing; the  extrinsic  is  that  which  forms  a  part  or 
has  a  connection,  but  only  in  an  indirect  form  ;  it  is 
not  an  inherent  or  component  part:  the  fore  ign  is 
that  which  forms  no  part  whatever,  and  has  no  Kind 
of  connection.  .  .  .  Extraneous  and  extrinsic 
have  a  general  and  abstract  sense;  but  foreign  has 
a  particular  signification ;  they  always  pass  over  to 
some  object  either  expressed  or  understood:  hence 
we  say  extraneous  ideas,  or  extrinsic  worth ;  but 
that  a  particular  mode  of  acting  is  foreign  to  the 
general  plan  pursued.  Anecdotes  of  private  indi- 
viduals would  be  extraneous  matter  in  a  general 
history ;  the  respect  and  credit  which  men  gain 
from  their  fellow-citizens  by  an  adherence  to  recti- 
tude is  the  extrinsic  advantage  of  virtue ;  it  is 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  one  who  is  making  an 
abridgment  of  a  work  to  enter  into  details  in  any 
particular  part."  (Crabb:  Eng,  Synon.) 

extraneous  modulation,  8. 

Music:  A  modulation  to  an  extreme  or  unrelated 
key.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 


ex-Iran  -e-ous-ly,  adr.    [En^.  extraneous  i  -'v-J 

In  an  extraneous  manner. 

"  By  their  ltd  in;  >'j:ti\inewt8ly  overruled." — Law:  Theory 
Of  Religion,  pt.  iii. 

*ex  tra-OC -u>lar,  a.    [Prof,  extra,  and  English 

IT  (q.  v.'t.J 

tEntom.  (of  some  antenna?) :  Inserted  on  the  out- 
side of  the  t-yc.-. 

ex-tra-of  f I -cial  fcial  a?  shal\  a.  [Prefix 
f.'-ti-if.  and  Eng,  official  ( q.  v.).J  Beyond  or  without 
the  limits  of  official  duty. 

ex-tra-or -dln-a-rl-l3f.  adv.  [Eug.  extraordin- 
ary j  ~ly.\  In  an  extraordinary  manner  or  dc^r-'i-; 

in  a  manner  or  decree  out  of  the  ordinary  or  u&ual 
course ;  remarkably,  uncommonly. 

"An   ordinance  immediately  and  «  ?>i  re- 

vealed from  God." — H'arbitrton:  Atlifm 
and  Mate,  bk.  i.     (Notes.) 

ex-tra-or -dln-a-rl-ness,  *ex-tra-or  diu  a-ri- 

nesse,  s.    [Eng.  extraordinary  ,'  -nf.sx.  ]    The  quality 
of  being  extraordinary,  unusual,  or  out  of  the  com- 
mon; uncommouncss,  rcmarkabk-ii'      - 
"I  choose  some  few  either  for  the  tfajfraord f narf ftemi  of 

their  pruilt,  or  the  frequency  of  their  practice." — Guvem* 
inent  of  the  Tongue. 

ex-tra-or  -din  a-r$f,  *ex-tra-or-din-a-ri,  *ex- 
tra-or-din-a-rie,  ".,  at  if.  *t  .s.    [Lat.  extra/or* 
riust  from  extra  =  beyond,  and  ordinarms=ordiu- 
ary  (q.  v.) ;  Span.  <fc  Port,  extraordinario;  Italian 
estraordiiiario;  Fr.  extraordinaire.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Beyond  or  out   of   the  ordinary  or   common 
course  or  order;  unusual;  not  usual,  customary, 
regular,  or  ordinary. 

"The  Indians  worshiped  rivers,  fountains,  rocks,  or 
great  stones,  and  all  things  which  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing extraordinary  in  them." — StOUngfloet. 

2.  Of  an  uncommon  or  unusual  decree  or  kind : 
remarkable,  uncommon ;  rare,  eminent ;  wonderful. 

"The  house  was  built  of  fair  and  strong  stone,  not 
affecting1  so  much  any  extraordinary  kind  of  fineness,  ad 
an  honorable  representing  of  a  firm  stateliness."— SWjiey. 

3.  Special;  sent  or  appointed  for  a  special  pur- 
pose oroccasion  ;  as,  an  ambassador  extraordinary. 

*4.  Foreign ;  mercenary. 

"Souldiersof  another  country  that  come  to  serve  for 
paye:  extraordinary,  souldiers." — tfom&tdator. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Extraordinarily,  uncommonly,  re- 
markably. 

"They  have  extraordinary  good  eyes,  and  will  discry  a 
sail  at  sea  farther,  and  see  any  thing  better,  than  we."— 
Dampier;  Voyages  (an,  1681). 

*C.  As  subst.:  Anything  extraordinary,  unusual, 
or  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  order,  or  kind. 

"All  the  extraordinariea  in  the  world,  which  full  out 
by  no  steady  rules  and  causes,  I  style  prodigies  preternat- 
ural."— J.  Spencer:  On  Prodigies,  p.  163. 

1T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  extraordi- 
nary &nA  remarkable :  ''These  words  are  epithets 
both  opposed  to  thoordinary ;  and  in  that  sense  the 
extraordinary  is  that  which  in  its  own  nature  is  re- 
markable: but  things,  however,  may  be  extraordi- 
nary which  are  not  remarkable,  and  the  contrary. 
The  extraordinary  is  that  which  is  ont  of  the  ordi- 
nary course,  but  it  does  not  always  excite  remark, 
and  is  not  therefore  remarkable,  as  when  wo  speak 
of  an  extraordinary  loan,  an  extraordinary  meas- 
ure of  government:  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
extraordinary  conveys  the  idea  of  what  deserves 
notice,  it  expresses  much  more  than  remarkabb  . 
There  are  but  few  extraordinary  things,  many 
things  are  remarkable :  the  remarkable  is  eminent  ; 
the  extraordinary  is  supereminent:  tho  extraordi- 
nary excites  our  astonishment;  the  remarkable 
only  awakens  our  interest  and  attention.  Thr  ex- 
traordinary is  unexpected ;  the  remarkable  is  some- 
times looked  for."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

extraordinary  ray,  s. 

Optics :  One  of  the  two  rays  resulting  from  double 
refraction, 

ex-tra-pa-ro -Chl-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
parochial  (q.  v.).]  Beyond,  outside  of  or  not  reck- 
oned within  the  limits  of  any  parish. 

ex-tra-pa-ro -chl-al-13?,  ode.  [English  extra- 
parochial;  -ly.]  Out  of  or  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
parish. 

ex-tra-phj?9  -Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
physical  (q.  v.).]  Not  subject  to  or  bound  by  phys- 
ical laws  or  methods. 

ex-tra-pr&-f§S  -sion-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and 
Eng.  professional  (q.v.).l  Foreign  to,  or  not  com- 
ing within  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  profession. 

gx-tra-pr&-vln'-cial  (cial  as  shal),  a.  [Pref. 
extra,  and  English  provincial  (q.  v.).]  Out  of  or 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  same  province  or  jurisdic- 
tion. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wet,     here,     camel.    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir.     marine;   go,    p5t, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     car.     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


extraregular 


ex-tr$,-reg  -u-lg,r,  a.  |Tn>f.  c.rfr«.  and  Ens. 
m/nfur  (q.  v.)-]  Out  of  rule;  beyond  ordinary 
rule-?. 

"  Such  things  ns  these  :in  /-and  contingent." 

—  /->.  T<n/lt>r;    V'/.sr.  <>>  ('•ml(i'n^t(inii,  §  (i. 

ex-trgi-ter-ri-tbr  -1-9-1,  a.  [Pref.  <tt-fr«.andEng. 
tfn'itnrnif  (q.  v.).J  Beyond,  or  without  the  limits 
of  a  particular  territory  or  jurisdiction. 

ex-tra-ter-rl-tbr-I-al  -I-tjf,  s.  [Prof,  extra; 
Bug.  territorial  (Q.  v.),  and  nuff.  -iVy.J  Immunity 
from  a  country's  laws  like  that  enjoyed  by  an  am- 
bassador. (  Whartonf} 

Sx-trflt-trop'-IC-fcl,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
trnftical  (q.  v.)-J  Beyond,  or  outside  of  the  tropics, 
nortli  or  south. 

*ex-traugbt  (yh  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [EX- 
TRACT, r.J 

1.  Distracted,  distraught  (of  the  mind). 

2.  Extracted,  descended  (of  the  lineage). 

ex-tra-u'-ter-Ine,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
uterine  (q.  v.)-] 

Pathol.:  A  term  applied  to  a  rare  condition  of 
morbid  gestation,  generally  the  sequence  of  pelvic 
inflammation,  extending  to  the  Fallopian  tube,  and 
rendering  the  passage  impervious  to  the  fertilized 
ovum.  (Quain:  Diet.  Med.) 

Sx-trav  -a-ganpe,  fex-trav  -a-gan-9?,  s.  [Fr. 
extravagance,  from  Low  Lat.  extravagans,  from 
Lat.  ex/ra=beyond,  without,  and  ivTfya«s=wander- 
ing,  pr.  par.  of  vagor=to  wander;  Sp.  extravagan- 
cia;  Hal.  cstravaganza.'} 

1.  A  wandering  from    the  prescribed  or   proper 
course;  a  digression. 

"I  have  troubled  you  too  far  with  this  extravagance  :  I 
shall  make  no  delay  to  recall  myself  into  the  road  again." 

—  Hammoml. 

2.  A  wandering  or  going  into  excess  or  beyond  due 
limits. 

"The  Croisades  gave  much  occasion  to  these  institu- 
tions ;  and  the  extravagance  was  carried  so  far,  that  the 
military  orders  were  instituted  among  the  rest."  —  Boling- 
broke;  Authority  in  Matters  of  Religion,  essay  iv. 

3.  Outrage,  violence,  excessive  vehemence. 
"How  many,  by  the  wild  fury  and  extravagancy  of  their 

own  passions,  have  put  their  bodies  into  a  combustion."— 
TiUotson. 

4.  Unnatural  grandiloquence,  bombast. 

"Some  verses  of  my  own,  Maximin  and  Almanzor,  cry 
vengeance  upon  me  for  their  extravagance."—  l)}-yde». 

5.  Wildness,  irregularity,  outrage. 

"To  keep  the  private  soldiers  .  .  .  from  running 
into  greater  extravagancies  and  disorders."  —  Ludlow: 
Memoirs,  i.  166. 

6.  \Vildness,  want  of  restraint. 

"Could  we  trust  the  extravagancy 
Of  every  poet's  youthful  fancy." 

Lloyd:  A  Familiar  Letter  of  Rhymes. 

7.  Excessive    expenditure  ;    waste,     prodigality, 
profusion,  dissipation. 

"She  was  so  expensive,  that  the  income  of  three  dukes 
was  not  enough  to  supply  her  extravagance,"  —  Arbnthnot. 

*8.  A  caprice, 

"Baiamond  was  then  in  his  extravagancies."  —  Comical 
Etst.  of  Francion  (1655). 

ex-trav  -a-gant,  o.  &s.  TFr.,  from  Low  Latin 
extravagans-,  from  extra  —  beyond,  without,  and 
rm/or=to  wander;  Sp.  extravagante  ;  Ital.  estrava- 
gante.] 

'A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Wandering  out  of  due  bounds  or  limits. 
"  The  extraimfjant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine."  Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

*2,  Wandering,  digressing,  circuitous. 

"I  greatly  admired  the  extravagant  turnings,  insinua- 
t  irms,  and  growth  of  certain  birch  trees  among  the  rocks." 
—  Evelyn:  Memoirs. 

3.  Not  keeping  within  due  bounds;  unrestrained, 
wild,  irregular. 

"There  appears  something  nobly  wild  and  extravagant 
!      in  great  natural  geniuses."  —  Addison. 

4.  Excessive,  exceeding  due  bounds. 

"They  fined  Dr.  Mainwaring  £1,000  for  a  foolish  and 

Iextrnrtiyaiit  sermon  upon  monarchy."  —  J.  S.  Brewer:  Eng- 
lish Studies,  p.  82. 
5.  Wasteful,  profuse,  prodigal,  or  lavish  in  expend- 
|     iture. 

"An  extravagant  man,  who  has  nothing  else  to  recom- 
!     mend  him  but  a  false  generosity."—  Addison.-  Spectator. 

6.  Wasteful,  excessive,  profuse,  prodigal  ;  as,  His 
i    expenditure  is  extravagant. 

*7.  Wild  or  foolish  in  fancies  or  thoughts, 
"Shall  I  be  so  extravagant  to  think 
That  happy  judgments  and  composed  spirits, 
Will  challenge  me  for  taxing  such  as  these?" 
B.  Jettison  :  Erery  Man  out  of  his  Humor.     (Induct.) 
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B.  As substant/rc : 

*I.  Ordinary  l.n/i'jvtye  : 

1.  One  who  is  bouud  by  uo  general  rules  ;  ono  who 
goes  to  excess. 

"The  r  unon^  ufi  may  !><>  n-ally  districted 

in  the  affairs  of  religion."—  Ulan  rill:  Kssci(/s,  iv. 

2.  Ono  who  is  extravagant  in  his  expenditure;  a 
wasteful  or  prodigal  person. 

"The  wild  t\>'fr<ir"'i"i>t.  \vhowe  t  houjjht  less  hand 
With  lavish,  tasteless  pride  commits  expend." 

Dodslt'!/:  I'nilt  fl'tii  FOtlmMt 

II.  Ch.  Hist.  (pi.  Extravagauts) :  A  collection  of 
opinions,  decrees,  etc.,  const itut  ingpart  of  the  canon 
law,  and  published  after  tho  Clementines.  Twenty 
of  these,  the  iir.-t  published,  were  called  E.rtrm-a- 
gantes  Joannix,  having  been  sent  forth  in  A.  D.  1317, 
by  Pope  John  XXII.  To  these  have  been  added  five 
books  containing  decrees  by  subsequent  popes, 
called  Extramgttiiti'i  C'tniinutnes.  These  brought 
down  the  collection  to  the  year  1483.  The  reason 
why  they  were  called  Extravagants  was  that  in 
place  of  being  digested  or  arranged  with  the  other 
papal  constitutions,  they  were  in  a  manner  de- 
tached from  these  and  stood  apart. 

"Twenty  constitutions  of  Pope  John  XXII.  are  called 
the  extravagants;  for  that  they  being  written  in  no  order 
or  method,  vagantur  extra,  corpus  collectionum  aanonum." 
— Ayliffe:  Pareryon. 

^\  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  extravagant, 
lavish,  profuse,  and  prodigal:  "The  idea  of  using 
immoderately  is  implied  in  all  these  terms,  but  ex- 
travagant is  the  most  general  in  its  meaning  and 
application.  The  extravagant  man  spends  his 
money  without  reason ;  the  predial  man  spends  it 
in  excesses.  .  .  .  One  may  bo  extravagant  with 
a  small  sum  where  it  exceeds  one's  means ;  one  can- 
not be  prodigal  without  great  property.  .  .  . 
Extravagant  and  prpdir/al  serve  to  designate  habit- 
ual as  well  as  particular  actions ;  lavish  and  pro* 
fuse  are  employed  only  of  that  which  is  particular: 
hence  we  say  to  be  lavish  of  one's  money,  one's  pres- 
ents, and  the  like;  to  be  profuse  in  one's  entertain- 
ments, both  of  which  may  be  modes  of  extrava- 
gance. An  extravagant  man,  however,  in  the  re- 
stricted sense,  mostly  spends  upon  himself  to  indulge 
his  whims  and  idle  fancies ;  but  a  man  may  be  lav- 
ish  and  profuse  upon  others  from  a  misguided  gen- 
erosity. In  a  moral  use  of  these  terms,  a  man  is 
extravagant  in  his  praises  who  exceeds  either  in 
measure  or  application:  he  is  prodigal  of  his 
strength  who  consumes  it  by  an  excessive  use :  he  is 
lavish  of  his  compliments  who  deals  them  out  so 
largely  and  promiscuously  as  to  render  them  of  no 
service :  he  is  profuse  in  his  acknowledgments  who 
repeats  them  oftener,  or  delivers  them  in  more 
words  than  are  necessary.  Extravagant  and  pro- 
fuse are  said  only  of  individuals ;  prodigal  and  lav- 
ish may  be  said  of  many  in  a  general  sense."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

ex-traV-a-gSLnt-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  extravagant; 
-ly.] 

1.  In  an  extravagant  manner ;  wildly ;   without 
restraint. 

"Mankind  hath  been  more  extravagantly  mad  in  many 
tenets  about  religion  than  ill  anything  else  whatsoever." 
— Qlanvill:  Sermons,  No.  2. 

2.  In  an  unreasonable  or   excessive   manner  or 
degree ;  excessively ;  to  excess ;  beyond  due  limits. 

"The  king  was  not  well  pleased  with  this  act,  as  being 
extravagantly  severe." — Bitrnet:  Hist.  Own  Time,  an.  1670. 

3.  In  an  extravagant,  wasteful,  or  prodigal  man- 
ner. 

Sx:-trav'-9.-gg,nt-ness,  s.  [English extravagant; 
-7iess.]  The  quality  of  being  extravagant ;  extrava- 
gance. 

ex  trav'-a-gants,  s.  pi.    [EXTRAVAGANT,  ».,  II.] 

ex-trav-a-gan  -29.,  «.   [Ital.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  extravagant  or  wild  flight  of 
feeling  or  language. 

2.  Music  and  Drama :  A  piece  or  composition  de- 
signed to  produce  effect  by  its  wild  irregularity. 
It  differs  from  a  burlesque  in  being   an  original 
composition,  not  a  mere  travesty. 

Sx-trav-a-gan  -zlst,  s.  [Eng.  extravagant  (a") ; 
-ist.}  An  extravagant -or  eccentric  person;  a  writer 
of  extravaganzas. 

"  One  of  the  best  of  that  numerous  school  of  extrava- 
ganzists." — E.  A.  Foe:  Marginalia,  cxv. 

*ex-trav'-ij.-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  extra  -  beyond, 
without,  and  vagatus,  pa.  par.  of  vagor—  to  wander.] 
To  wander  beyond  due  limits. 

*ex-trav-8,-ga  -tion,  s.  [Latin  erfra=beyond, 
without,  and  vagatio=a  wandering.]  A  wandering 
beyond  due  limits ;  excess,  outrage. 

ex-trav'-a-sate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  extra=boyon&, 
without ;  vas  =  a  vessel,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate ;  Fr. 
extravaser;  Sp.extravasar;  Ital.  estravasare.] 


extreme 

A.  Trans. :  To  force  or  let  outof  the  proper  vessels, 
as  blood. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  go  out,  of  the  proper  vessels,  as 
tho  blood  and  humors  sometimes  do.    (Kersey.) 

ex-trav'-a-sat-ed,  «.  [English  i:ct>-«ni!«it(e); 
-ed.]  Forced  out  of  the  proper  vessels,  as  blood  out 
of  the  blood-vessels. 

"The  viscous  matter,  which  lies  like  leather  upon  the 
'.'-/nMvjsa/fnjlood  ofpleuretic  people,  maybe  dissolved 
by  a  due  degree  of  hetit." — Arbnthnot;  On  Alim>  /</.*. 

ex-trav-a-sa  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  extravasation;  Sp. 
extravasation;  Ital.  estravasaziona.]  [EXTBAYA- 

SATE.l 

1.  The  act  of  forcing  or  letting  out  of  the  proper 
containing  vessels  or  ducts. 

"Causing  also  some  extravasation." — Boyle:  H'orfcs, 
ii.  83. 

2.  The  state  of  being  forced    or  let  out  of  the 
proper  containing  vessels  or  ducts ;  etl'usion. 

"Aliment,  too  viscous,  obstructing  the  glands,  ami  by 
its  acrimony  corroding  the  smalt  vessels  of  the  lun^s, 
after  a  rupture  and  extravasation  of  blood,  easily  pro- 
duces an  ulcer." — Arbnthnot:  On  Aliments. 

ex-tra-vas  -cu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
vascular  (q.  v.).]  Being  out  of  the  proper  vessels. 

*ex-trav  -e-nate,  a.  [Lat.  ex«ra=beyond,  with- 
out, and  vena^a  vein.]  Let  out  of  the  veins. 

*ex-tra-ver  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  e.r*ra=beyond,  with- 
out, and  versio=a  turning;  verto^ to  turn.]  The 
act  of  throwing  out ;  the  state  of  being  thrown  out. 

*Sx-treat',  s.  [Fr.  e:rfrait=drawn,  extracted.] 
Extraction.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  i.) 

ex-tre  me,  *ex-treame,  *ex-treem,  a.,  adv.  &s. 
[Fr.  extreme,  from  Lat.  extremus,  superl.  of  exterus 
=outward,  exterior  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  extreme; 
Ital.  estremo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Last,  farthest,  utmost,  outermost. 

"  The  hairy  fool 
Stood  on  the  extremist  verge  of  the  swift  brook." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

2.  Last  in  point  of  time ;  as,  the  extreme  moments 
of  life. 

"  The  extreme  parts  of  time." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

3.  Last ;  beyond  which  there  is  no  recourse. 

"  I  go  the  extremest  remedy  to  prove, 
To  drink  oblivion,  and  to  drench  my  love." 

Drytlen:  Theocritus;  Idyll,  xxiii. 

4.  Pressing  in  tho  utmost  degree;  utmost,  great- 
est, most  violent. 

"The  extremest  hardships  and  difficulties  that  ever 
happen  to  any  man." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  15. 

5.  Most  intense  or  severe ;  as,  extreme  cold. 
*6.  Exceedingly  strict,  rigorous,  or  severe. 

"If  thon,  Lord,  wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
amiss,  O  Lord,  who  may  abide  it?" — Psalm  cxxx.  13. 
(Prayer  Book. ) 

7.  Carrying  principles  to  the  uttermost  or  to 
excess ;  holding  the  strongest  views. 

"  There  were  laid  on  the  table  two  manifestoes,  one 
from  the  left,  or  extreme  liberal  party  in  the  Synod." — 
British  Quarterly  Review  (1873),  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  437. 

6.  Carried  to  excess  or  to  extremes ;  ultra :  as,  He 
holds  extreme  opinions. 

II.  Music: 

1.  Outside;  as,  extreme  parts,  the  highest  and 
lowest  parts  in  part-music. 

2.  Expanded   to  its  farthest  limit:  as,   extreme 
intervals,  intervals  greater  than  major  or  normal : 
e.  g.,  c  to  G  sharp  an  extreme  fifth.    Such  intervals 
are  called  also  augmented,  superfluous,  or  sharp. 

3.  Not   closely   related;   a    modulation   into   an 
extreme  key  is  ono  into  any  key  other  than  its  own 
relative  minor,  its  dominant  and  sub-dominant,  and 
their  relative  minors. 

4.  An  old  term  for  any  key  havingmore  than  three 
sharps  or  flats. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Extremely. 

"This  last  fifteen  years  have  been  extreme  bad  for  the 
graziers." — Warburton:  Life.     (Appendix.) 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  utmost,  farthest,  or  outermost  point  or. 
verge  of  anything ;  the  extremity. 

"  About  midway  between  the  extremes  of  both  promon- 
tories."— Dampier:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  9. 

2.  The  utmost  point,  stage,  or  degree  that  can  be 
supposed  or  endured. 

"  And  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce. 
Milton:  F.  L.,  iii.  698,  599. 


.1,    b<Jy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    tfiis;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


extreme 
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exuberant 


3.  Excess;  the  farthest  point  or  degree  to  which 
anything  can  be  carried. 

"Avoid  extremes,  and  shun  the  faults  of  such 
Who  still  are  please!  too  little,  or  too  much." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  384,  385. 

4.  Extremity  of  suffering,  misery,  or  dNtiv^s. 

"Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extreme*." 

Miltuiu  1\  L.,  1.970. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  Either  of  the  extreme  terms  of  a  syllo- 
gism ;  that  is,  either  the  predicate  or  subject. 

"The  syllogistical  form  only  shows,  that  if  the  inter- 
mediate idea  agree  with  those  it  is  on  both  sides  immedi- 


ately a 


or  as  they 


y  applied  to,  then  those  two  remote  ones,  or 
called,  extremes,  do  certainly  agree," — Locke. 

2.  Math. :  Either  of  the  first  and  last  terms  of  a 
proportion,  the  remaining  two  being  the  means. 
Also  in  a  limited  progression,  either  arithmetical 
or  geometrical,  the  first  and  last  terms  are  called 
extremes. 

^  For  the  difference  between  extreme  and  extrem- 
ity, see  EXTREMITY. 

if  (1)  Extreme  and  mean  ratio  : 

Geom. :  The  ratio  where  a  line  is  divided  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  greater  segment  is  a  mean  pro- 
portional between  the  whole  lino  and  the  lesser 
segment:  that  is.  that  the  whole  line  is  to  the 
greater  segment,  as  that  greater  segment  is  to  the 
less. 

(2)  Chord  of  the  extreme  sixth : 

Music:  A  chord  of  modern  growth,  RO  called  be- 
cause the  interval  of  an  extreme  or  augmented  sixth 
is  contained  in  it,  either  directly  or  by  inversion. 
(Stainer  <$;  Barrett.) 

(3)  Extremes  of  an  interval : 

Music:  The  two  sounds  most  distinct  from  each 
other, 
extreme  unction,  s. 

1.  Ecclesiol.:  Application  of  sacred  oil  to  tho  eyes, 
the  ears,  the  nostrils,  the  mouth,  the  nands,  and  the 
feet  of  a  person  dangerously  ill,  the  ceremony  being 
designed  to  symbolize  the  application  of  the  oil  of 
grace  to  the  soul. 

2.  Ch,  Hist.;   In  James  v.  14,  15,  the  following 
injunction  is  given:  "Is  any  sick  among  you?  let 
him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church ;  and  let  them 
pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord :  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the 
sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up ;  and  if  he 
have  committed  sinst  they  shall  be  forgiven  him." 
Here  the  anointing  and  prayer  take  place  in  con- 
nection  with    serious   sickness,   which    they    are 
designed  to  healt  while  there  is  also  a  spiritual 
element,  the  forgiveness  of  sins.    Though  little  is 
said  on  the  subject  in  Church  history,  these  direc- 
tions were  without   doubt   duly  followed   in   the 
Christian  Church  generally  in  the  early  centuries, 
and  they  have  been  carried  out  quite  recently,  and 
still  are  so  by  the  t4  Peculiar  People"  (q.  v.).    In 
the  seventh  century  tho  rite  became  prominent,  and 
was  the  subject  of   careful  consideration  in    the 
twelfth,  stress  being  laid  on  the  spiritual  rather 
than  on  the  curative  effects  of  the  ceremony.    In 
the  Council  of  Florence,  A.  D.  1439  to  1442,  under  the 
auspices  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  it  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  sacrament,  and  the  Council  of  Trent, 
between  A.  D.  1545  and  1563,  confirmed  tho  decision. 


4.  The  points  in  the  utmost  degree  of  opposition, 
or  at  the  utmost  distance  from  each  other. 

"  Miule  up  of  all  the  worst  extremities 
Of  youth  and  age."  Denham:  Sophy,  i.  1. 

5.  The  highest  or  utmost  degree;    the  extreme 
point,  as  of  pain,  suffering,  heat,  cold.  Arc. 

"Whether  the  extremity  of  bodily  pain  were  not  the 
greatest  evil  that  human  nature  was  capable  of  suffering." 
—Ray:  On  the  Creation.  (Kpist.  Dedic.J 

6.  A  condition  or  position  of  the  greatest  distress, 
difficulty,  or  danger. 

"Even  in  that  extremity  the  Mendip  miners  stood 
bravely  to  their  arms,  and  sold  their  lives  dearly."— 
Macaul'iy:  Hist.  Euy.,  ch.  V. 

7.  Tho  worst  or  lowest  degree  or  kind. 

"The  world  is  running  inad  after  farce,  the  ext>'»>iiti/ 
of  bad  poetry;  or  rather  the  judgment  that  is  fallen  on 
dramatic  writwig."— Dryden.  Cleonienes.  (Pref.) 

II.  Zo6l.  (pi.) :  The  limbs,  i.  e.,  the  legs  and  arms, 
because  they  terminate  tho  body  in  the  particular 
direction  in  which  they  are  extended. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  extremity 
and  extreme:  *'  Extremity  is  used  in  the  proper  or 
the  improper  sense ;  extreme  in  the  improper  sense : 
we  speak  of  the  extremity  of  a  line  or  an  avenue, 
tho  extremity  of  a  dress,  but  the  extreme  of  tho 
fashion.  In  the  moral  sense,  extremity  is  applica- 
ble to  the  outward  circumstances;  extreme  to  tho 
opinions  and  conduct  of  men:  in  matters  of  dis- 
pute between  individuals  it  is  a  happy  thing  to 
guard  against  coming  to  extremities;  it  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  volatile  tempers  to  be  always  in 
extremes,  either  tho  extreme  of  joy  or  the  extreme 
of  sorrow."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  extremity  and  end, 
see  END. 

ex  -trlc-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  extric(ate) ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  extricated  or  disentangled. 

"  Germ  above  roundish-egged,  very  vi  lions,  scarce 
extricable  from  the  calyx  enclosing  and  grasping  it." — 
Sir  W.Jones:  Select  Indian  Plants.  (Richardson.) 

ex'-trl-cate,  v.  t,  [Lat.  extricatus,  pa.  par.  of 
extrico:  ex=out,  from,  and  2ricce=trifles,  impedi- 
ments.] 

1.  To  disentangle,  to  sot  free,  to  disembarrass  or 
disengage  from  any  perplexity,  difficulty,  complica- 
tion, or  embarrassment. 

"He  had  brought  himself  into  great  distress,  but  had 
not  the  dexterity  to  extricate  himself  out  of  it." — Burnet: 
Hist.  Own  Time,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i. 

*2.  To  solve,  to  clear  from  doubt  or  obscurity. 
"This  extricateth  that  question  which  hath  so  much 
troubled  the  world."— Hale.-  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  40. 

3.  To  set  free,  to  discharge ;  to  cause  to  be 
emitted  or  evolved;  as,  to  extricate  moisture  from 
a  substance. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  to  extricate  and  to 
disengage,  see  DISENGAGE. 

ex-trl-ca  -tion,  s.    [EXTRICATE.] 

1.  The  act  or  process   of  extricating,  disentan- 
gling, or  freeing  from  any  difficulty,  perplexity,  or 
complication. 

"She  finds  herself  bound  by  the  iron  chain  of  circum- 
stance, from  which  she  can  obtain  no  extrication,'1 — W.  E. 
Gladstone:  Juventus  Mundi,  p.  507. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  sending  out  or  emitting ; 
as,  the  extrication  of  moisture  from  a  substance. 

*ex-trln  -se-cate,  a.  [Lat.  extrinsecus.']  Com- 
ing from  without. 

"Which  nature  doth  not  forme  of  her  owne  power, 
But  are  extrinsecate,  by  marvaile  wrought. 

WisdomofDr^Dodipol  (1600). 

ex-trln  -sic,  *ex-trln  -sick,  *ex-trin-sique,  a. 
[Fr.  extrinseque,  from  Lat.  extrinsecus— from  with- 
out, from  extrin=:extrim,  adverbial  form  from 
e.r£er=outward,  exterior,  and  secus=by,  beside. 
(Skcat.)]  Outside,  outward,  external;  proceeding 
from  without;  not  contained  in  or  inherent  in  a 
body ;  not  essential  (  opposed  to  intrinsic  (q.  v.). 

Law :  A  term  applied  to  facts  and  matters  deposed 
to  on  oath,  but  which,  not  being  relevant  to  the 
point  at  issue,  cannot  be  taken  as  part  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  extrinsic  and  ex- 
traneous, see  EXTRANEOUS. 

extrinsic-muscles,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Those  muscles  of  tho  limbs  which  are 
attached  partly  to  the  limbs  and  partly  to  the 
trunk, 

ex-trln'-slc-al,  *ex-trin-sec-al,  *ex-trin-sec- 
all,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  extrinsic ,'  -a*.] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  EXTRINSIC  (q.  v.). 

"  A  body  cannot  move  unless  it  be  moved  by  some  ex- 
trinsical agent:  absurd  it  is  to  think  that  a  body,  by  a 
quality  in  it,  can  work  upon  itself." — Digby:  On  Bodies. 

B.  Assubst.:  An  outward   accident  or   circum- 
stance ;  something  not  pertaining  to  the  substance. 

"Against  any  of  the  circumstantials  and  extrinsieala 
which  belonged  to  it." —He yl in:  Reformation,  ii.  179. 


___      _____  ng  him  up'    ___  ______________  _ 

world.  Extreme  Unction  is  firmly  rooted  in  the 
Roman  Church,  but  is  almost  universally  disused 
among  Protestants. 

*§x-tre  me-less,  a.  [Eng.  extreme;  •less,']  Hav- 
ing no  extremes  or  extremities;  boundless,  limit- 
less, infinite. 

ex-tre  me-lf  ,  *ex-treame-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ex- 
treme; -lu.]  In  an  extreme  degree  :  to  the  utmost 
point  or  degree  ;  very  greatly,  exceedingly. 

*ex-trem  -1st,  s.  [Eng.  extrem(e);  -ist.]  One 
who  holds  extreme  doctrines  or  opinions  ;  one  who 
is  extreme  in  his  views. 

6x-trem  -I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  extremity  from  Lat.  ex- 
tremitas,  from  extremus;  Sp.  extremidad  ;  Ital. 
estremitd,.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  utmost,  farthest,  or  extreme  point;  the 
verge,  the  point  or  border  which  forms  the  termina- 
tion of  anything. 

"Petrarca's  villa  is  at  the  extremity  farthest  from 
Padua,"  —  Eustace:  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  The  utmost  parts  ;  the  parts  farthest  removed 
from  the  middle. 

"The  extremity  of  pain  often  creates  a  coldness  in  the 
extremities,  butsuch(a  sensation  is  very  consistent  with 
an  inflammatory  distemper."  —  Arbuthnot:  On  Diet.  * 

3.  The  remotest  or  farthest  parts  or  regions. 

"  They  sent  fleets  out  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  extremities 
of  ^Ethiopia,  and  imported  quantities  of  preciousgoods." 

—  Arbuthnot. 

fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf;     w5rk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,    Syrian.     »,    oe  =  5;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


ex-trin  -slc-al-l? ,    *ex-trin-sec-al-ly,    adv. 

r.  extrinsical ;  -/*/.]    From  without ;  outwardly. 

"  If  to  suppose  the  soul  a  distinct  substance  from  the 
body,  and  <-.i:rriii*i<;tllu  advenient  be  an  error,  almost  all 
the  world  hath  been  mistaken." — Glanvill. 

*ex-trln  -slc-al-ness,  s.  [English  extrinsical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  extrinsical. 

*ex  tro  -It-Ive,  «.  [Lat.  «rfra=beyond,  with- 
out, and  en  (sup.  itum)  =  to  go.]  Going  after  or 
seeking  external  objects. 

tex-tror  se,  ex  tror  -sal,  «.  [Fr.  exlrorae,  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  extrorstts^  for  t'.ctraversus.  from  e:ctra= 
beyond,  without,  and  uerffu*=turned,  pa.  par.  of 
verto—to  turn ;  comp.  dextrorsux.} 

Botany : 

1.  Gen.:  On  the  outer  side;  turned  outside  from 
the  axis  of  growth  of  the  series  of  organs  to  which 
it  belongs. 

2.  Spec.:  Used  of  tho  longitudinal  dehiscencoof 
an  anther,  when  it  takes  place,  as  in  certain  cases 
it  does,  on  the  outer  side,  facing  the  corolla.    Ex- 
ample, tho  Iridaceee  (q.  v.). 

ex-tr6  ver  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  e.r/m  =  beyoud,  with- 
out, and  ve rsio~&  turning.] 

Surf/.:  The  turning  of  an  organ  inside  out;  as, 
for  example,  tho  bladder. 

*ex-truct ,  *ex-struct ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  cxntructiis. 
pa.  par.  of  exstruo.]  To  build  or  pile  up. 

*ex-truc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  rxtruHin,  exstructio, 
from  exstruo,  extruo.]  The  act  of  building  up;  con- 
struction. 

*ex-truc'-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  extruct ;  -/tv.]  Form- 
ing into  a  structure ;  raising  up ;  constructing. 

*ex-triic'-t5r,  s.  [Lat.  extructor,  exstructor, 
!iom  extruo,  exstruo.]  A  builder,  a  constructor,  a 
contriver,  a  fabricator. 

CX-tru  de,  v.  t.  [Lat.  extrudo :  ex=out,  and 
trudo~tn  push.] 

1.  To  thrust  out  or  away;  to  push  out  or  off;  to 
drive  off  or  out ;  to  expel ;  to  displace. 

"Who  so  Irregularly  and  wrongfully  had  extruded  St. 
Chrysoetom." — Barrow:  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

2.  To  expose.    (Drayton:  Barons'  WHI-K.) 
ex-trft  -§ion,  s.    [Lat.  extrusus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
trudo.]   The  act  of  thrusting,  driving,  or  pushing 
out;  expulsion,  displacement. 

*ex-tu'-ber-an9e,  *ex-tu>ber-an-9yt,  s.  [Lat. 
extuberans,  pr.  par.  of  extubero;  e^'=out,  from, 
and  tube'r=ii  swelling,  a  tumor.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A   swelling   or   rising   from    any 
body ;  a  protuberance,  a  knot,  a  prominence. 

"  'And  the  dryland  appeared:'  Not  so  precisely  globous 
as  before,  but  recompensed  with  an  extuberancy  of  hills 
and  mountains." — Gregory:  Xotes  on  Passages  in  Script' 
KIT,  p.  114. 

2.  Med. :  A  swelling  or  rising  of  the  flesh. 
*ex-tu  -ber-ant,  a.   [Lat.  extuberans,  pr.  par.  of 

extubero.]    Swelled  up ;  protuberant,  rising  up. 

*ex~tu  -t>e"r-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  extuberatus,pa.  par. 
of  extubero.]  To  swell  or  rise  up;  to  become  pro- 
tuberant. 

*ex-tu-ber-a -tion,  s.  [Latin  extuberatus,  pa. 
par.  of  extubero.]  The  act  of  swelling  up ;  a  swell- 
ing, a  protuberance. 

*ex*tu-mes'-9?n9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extumes- 
cens,  pr.  par.  of  cxtumesco :  e.r=out,  and  tumesco= 
to  begin  to  swell;  incept,  of  tumeo=to  swell.]  A 
swelling  or  rising. 

*ex-tu  -S,ion,  s.  [Lat.  extusus,  pa.  par.  of  extundo: 
e.r=out,  and  tondo=to  beat.]  The  act  of  beating 
or  driving  away  ;  expulsion.  (Bacon.) 

ex-u -ber-an$e,  ex-u -bSr-an-?^,  s.  [French 
exuberance,  from  Lat.  exuberantia,  from  exuber- 
ans.  pr.  par.  of  exubero:  Sp.  exuberancia;  Ital. 
esuberanza.]  [EXUBERANT.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  exuberant;  superfluous  growth  or  abun- 
dance ;  excessive  luxuriance  or  richness. 

ex-u  -ber-ant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ejruberana,m. 
par.  of  €xu6cro=to  be  luxuriant:  e.r=out.  fully, 
and  ubero=to  be  fruitful;  uber=(a.)  fruitful,  ^s.) 
an  udder;  Sp.  exuberante ;  Ital.  esuberante.] 

1.  Exceedingly    fruitful;    luxuriant   in    growth ; 
characterized  by  abundance  or  richness. 

2.  Growing  too  luxuriantly  or  freely. 

3.  Abounding  in  the  utmost  degree;  overflowing, 
exceeding. 

TI  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exuberant 
and  luxuriant:  "These  terms  are  both  applied  to 
vegetation  in  a  flourishing  state;  bat  exuberance 
expresses  the  excess,  and  luxuriance  the  perfection : 
in  a  fertile  soil  where  plants  are  left  unrestrainedly 
to  themselves  there  will  be  an  exuberance;  plants 
are  to  be  seen  in  their  luxuriance  only  in  seasons 
that  are  favorable  to  them;  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion exuberance  of  intellect  is  often  attended  with  a 
restless  ambition  .  .  .  luxuriance  of  imagina- 
tion is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which  a  poet  can 
boast  of."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


exuberantly 

eX-Q  -ber-ant-l?,  one.  [Eng.  exuberant;  -ly.] 
In  au exuberant  manner  or  degree;  in  the  greatest 
plenty  ;  very  richly  or  fully. 

ex-u  -ber  ate,  r.  i.  [Lat.  e.ntln-r<itu*.  i>a.  par.  of 
fxiiln-ni.}  To  abound  in  the  highest  degree ;  to  be 
exuberant. 

*ex-uo  -cous,  *ex-suc  -cous,  «.  [Lat.r.owrn.1.- 
f.r  =  out,  away,  and  *i«v«s  =  juice.  moisture.]  Free 
from  or  without  moisture,  juice,  or  sap ;  dry. 

"This  is  to  be  effected  not  only  in  the  plant  yet  grow- 
ing, but  in  that  which  is  brought  exitccoHs  and  dry  unto 
us."—  Hruwtir:  Vulytr  Errors,  bk.  ii,,  ch.  vi. 

£x-u-con-ti-an§  (tl  as  shl),  s.  pi.  [From  the 
Greek  words  c.e  ouk  <»tfon=frora  persons  or  things 
not  existing,  from  non-existences.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  An  Arian  sect  which  arose  in  the  fourth 
century.  They  held  that  Jesus  might  indeed  bo 
called  God.  and  the  Word  of  God,  but  only  in  a 
sense  consistent  with  His  having  been  brought 
forth  "  from  non-existences"  [Etym.],  that  is,  that 
there  was  a  time  when  He  did  not  exist,  and  that 
consequently  He  was  but  a  creature.  (Schlegel.) 

*ex-ttd  -ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exudatus,  cxsudatus,  pa. 
par.  of  e.cudo,  exsudo.]  To  exude. 

ex-u-da  -tion,  *ex-su-da  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  exmla- 
tiis,  e.tsudatus,  pa.  par.  of  exudo,  exsudo=to  exude 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  exuding  or  passing  out 
as  sweat :  the  state  of  being  emitted  as  moisture 
through  the  pores ;  a  discharge  of  humors  or  moist- 
ure. 

"The  tamor  sometimes  arises  by  a  general  exudation 
out  of  the  cutis.'' — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

2.  That  which  is  exuded. 

"  The  humming-bird  feeds  on  flowers,  whose  exudations 
with  his  long  little  bill  he  sucks  like  the  bee." — Boyle: 
\\~orks,  v.  369. 

exudation-corpuscles,  s.  pi. 

I'ntluil.:  Spherical  or  rounded  corpuscles  of  very 
minute  size,  occurring  in  connection  with  the  cor- 
puscular form  of  inflammatory  exudation.  They 
are  called  also  granule-cells,  granular-cells,  or  gran- 
ular-corpuscles. (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

ex-u'de,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exudo,  exsudo=to  sweat 
out:  ex=out,  and  sudo=to  sweat;  Fr.  exuder,  ex- 
suder.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  emit  or  discharge  through  pores,  as 
sweat,  moisture,   or  other  liquid  matter;  to  give 
out. 

"Our  forests  exude  turpentine  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance."— Dwiyht. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  issue,  flow  out,  or  be  discharged 
through  the  pores,  as  sweat. 

"From  whence  exudes  a  white  substance  with  a  very 
foetid  smell." — Pennant:  British  Zoology;  The  Badger. 

*ex  -ill,  s.    [Lat.]    An  exile. 

"  For  the  regiment  of  the  Roman  exula." — P.  Holland: 
Livittt,  p.  46. 

*ex-ul  -cer-ate;  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exulceratus,  pa. 
par.  of  exulcero=to  cause  to  suppurate:  ex=out, 
and«icei-o=to  make  sore;  «(cus  (genit.  ulceris)  =  a. 
sore,  an  ulcer ;  Fr.  exulctrer ;  Sp.  exulcerar ;  Ital. 
emlcerare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  ulcerated;   to   cause   or  raise 
sores  or  ulcers  on. 

2.  Fig.:  To  afflict,  to  fret,  to  annoy. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  ulcerated  or  sore. 
*ex-ul-cer-ate,  a.    [Lat.  exulceratus.]  [ExuL- 

CEEATE,  f.J 

1.  Lit. :  Rendered  sore,  diseased,  or  ulcerated. 

2.  Fig.:  Annoyed,  fretted,  vexed,  enraged,  galled, 
mortified. 

*ex-ul-9er-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exulceratio,  from 
e xulceratus,  pa.  par.  of  exulcero;  Fr.  exulcGration; 
Sp.  exnlceracion;  Ital.  esulerazione.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  causing  to  become  ulcerated 
or  sore ;  the  state  of  becoming  ulcerated. 

2.  Fig. :  Fretting,   vexation,  annoyance,    exacer- 
bation. 

*ex-ul-9er-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  exvlcerat(e) ;  -ive.] 
Tending  to  cause  or  form  ulcers  on  a  body. 

*ex-ul1-ce"r-a,-t8r-y\  a.  [English  exulcerat(e) ; 
•ory.\  Having  a  tendency  to  cause  ulcers ;  exulcera- 
tive. 

ex-ult',  v,  i.  [Lat.  exulto,  exsulto=to  leap  up, 
from  exsultus,  pa.  par.  of  exsilio=to  leap  out:  ex= 
out,  and  salio—to  leap.]  To  leap  for  joy ;  to  rejoice 
exceedingly ;  to  be  glad  above  measure ;  to  triumph. 
(Followed  by  over  before  the  subject  of  exultation.) 

»e?-ult  -an$e,  *ex-ult  -va.-gf,  s.  [Lat.  exultan- 
tia,  exsultantia,  from  exultans,  exsultans,  pr.  par. 
of  exulto,  exaulto.]  The  actof  exulting,  exultation. 
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ex-ult-ant,  a.     [Latin  txultani,  exsvUant,  pr. 

par.  of  exulti >.  ivsi;(to=to  exult  (q.  y.).J  Exultiim. 
rejoicing,  triumphing;  feeling  or  displaying  exul- 
tation. 

"Gaily  the  splendid  armament  along 
Esnltant  plowed." 

Thornton:  llritann/n.  ^. 

ex-ul-ta  -tion,  s.  [Latin  exultatio,  exsultatio, 
from  exulto,  fxsultn  =  to  exult  (q.  v.) ;  O.  French 
i:i-ult«tioii;  Sp.  exultacion.]  The  actor  state  of 
exulting;  great  joy  or  delight;  a  feeling  of  triumph 
or  rapturous  delight  over  any  advantage  gained  or 
success  achieved. 

"  Hope  and  exultation  succeeded  to  discontent  mid 
dismay."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xiv. 

ex-iilt'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [EXULT.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  EXULTATION  (q.  v.). 

ex-ult -Ing-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  exulting;  -lij.]  Inan 
exulting  manner ;  with  exultation  or  triumph. 

*ex-un  -date,  v.  i.  [Lat.  exundatus,  pa.  par.  of 
exuntlo:  ex=out,  and  tmrfo=to  rise  in  waves ;unda 
=a  wave.]  To  overflow. 

*ex-un-da  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  exundatio,  from  exun- 
datus, pa.  par.  of  exundo.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  overflowing;  an  overflow. 

2.  Fig.:  An overflowingabundance. 
*ex-un'-gu-late,   v.  t.     [Lat.   exungulatus,  pa. 

par.  of  exungulo:  ex=out,  away,  and  ungula—& 
claw,  a  hoof,  diminutive  of  unguis=a  nail,  a  hoof.] 
To  pare  off  or  remove  the  nails  or  other  superfluous 
parts  from. 

*ex-un-gu-la  -tion,  s.  [English  exungulfate) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  paring  the  nails  or  superfluous 
parts  from. 

*ex-u  -pe"r-a-ble,  a.  [Latin  exuperabilis,  ex- 
auperabilis.  from  exupero,  exsupero^io  stirpass.] 
That  may  be  surpassed  or  overcome.  [ExrjpEE- 
ATE.] 

*ex-u'-per-an$e,  s.  [Lat.  exuperantia,  exsuper- 
antia,  from  exuperans,  exsuperans,  pr.  par.  of  exu- 
pero, exsupero:  ex  (intens.)  and  supero  =  to  sur- 
pass.] The  act  of  surpassing  or  overcoming;  the 
state  of  being  surpassed ;  overbalance,  excess  of 
weight,  power,  or  authority. 

*ex-u'-p§r-ant,  a.  [Lat.  exuperans,  exsuperans, 
pr.  par.  of  exupero,  exsupero.]  Surpassing,  over- 
coming, overbalancing,  exceeding  in  power  or  au- 
thority. 

*ex-u  -p§r-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exuperatus,  exsuper- 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  exupero,  ex8upero=to  surpass:  ex 
=out,  away,  and supero=to  overcome,  to  surpass; 
swner=above.]  To  overcome,  to  surpass,  to  over- 
balance, to  exceed,  to  surmount. 

*ex-u-per-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exuperatus,  exsuper- 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  exupero,  exsupero.]  The  act  of 
overcoming,  surpassing,  surmounting,  or  exceed- 
ing. 

•ex-fir  -gence,  s.  [From  Latin  exswrgo=to  rise 
out  or  up :  ex=out  of,  and  surgo=to  rise.]  The  act 
of  rising  or  coming  into  view.  (Baxter.) 

*ex-ur  -gent,  a.  [Lat.  exurgens,  exsurgens,  pr. 
par.  of  exurgo,  exsurgo—^o  rise  out  or  up :  e.«=out, 
from,  and  surgo=to  rise.]  Rising  or  starting  up. 

*ex-us'-tl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  exustus,  pa.  par.  ofe-r- 
uro=ta  burn  up.]  Capable  of  being  burnt  up. 

*ex-ust  -ion  (ion  as  yun) ,  s.  [Lat.  exustio,  from 
exustus,  pa.  par.  of  exuro:  e.r=out,  fully,  and  uro= 
to  burn.]  The  act  of  burning  up  or  consuming  by 
fire. 

ex  -u-tor-J?,  s,  [Lat.  exutus,  pa.  par.  of  exuo=to 
lay  or  put  off.]  [FoNTicTJLUS.] 

*ex-u-vl-a-bil -I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  exuviable;  -ily.] 
Capability  of  shedding  the  skin  periodically. 

*ex-u  -vl-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  shed  or 
cast  off,  as  the  exuvire  of  animals.  [ExuvLE.] 

ex-u  -Vl-ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.=what  is  stripped  off,  as 
clothing,  equipment,  arms,  <fec. ;  from  exuo=to  put 
off,  to  strip/1 

1.  Zool. :  The  cast  or  shed  skin, 
of  animals. 


,  shells,  teeth,  &c., 


"They  appear  to  be  only  the  skins  or  exnrice,  rather 
than  entire  bodies  of  fishes."  —  Woodicard. 

2.  Bot.  :  Whatever  is  cast  off  from  plants. 

3.  Palceont.:  Organic  remains  found  in  the  sev- 
eral geological  strata.    (Lyell.) 

ex-u  -vl-al,  a.  [Lat.  exuvi(ce)  ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff. 
-«(.] 

ZoOl.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  exuvium,  i.  e., 
to  any  part  that  is  molted.  (Owen.) 

ex  u'-vl-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  exuvi(ce),  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ore.]  • 

ZoOl.  :  To  cast  or  shed  the  old  skin  to  make  way 
for  the  new  one. 
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ex-U-vi-a  -tion,  s.    [Eng.  <>xvri(ate) ;  -ation.] 
'/.<iol. :  The  act  of  exuviating ;  the  act  of  casting 

off  exuviae  (q.  v.). 

tex-u  -vi-um,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.]    [Exuvi*:.] 
Zuol.  ,C  Hiitiiny:   Any  single  thing  cast  off  by  an 

animal  or  plant.     (Oimi.)    Generally  the  term  tx- 

uviie  (q.  v.)  is  used. 
ex  VO  -to,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.] 

A.  As  substan/ /'•<:: 

Religions:  An  ex  voto  is  something  offered  to 
some  divinity  either  in  gratitude  for  an  exemplary 
favor,  e,  g.,  deliverance  from  imminent  danger 
or  miraculous  restoration  to  health — or  to  obtain 
these  benefits.  The  ex  votos  of  the  Romans  were 
generally  of  the  former  kind.  (Cf.  Hoc.,  Od.  I.  v. ; 
adPison.,'Xl,  21;  Juven..  xii.  27,28;  Pers.,i  89,90.) 
In  other  forms  of  paganism  ex  votos  were  of  both 
kinds,  but  ordinarily  of  the  latter.  Pictorial  ex 
votos  are  common  in  Catholic  churches  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  as  they  are  not  of  a  high  order  of  art, 
it  is  usual,  in  the  slang  of  the  atflirrs,  to  call  a  daub 
an  ex  voto.  Like  many  other  pagan  customs  this, 
with  slight  alteration,  was  adopted  by  the  early 
Christians,  not  without  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities ;  but  the  custom  still  sur- 
vives iu  the  Roman  Church,  and  ex  votos— in  the 
shape  of  pictures,  models  of  diseased  or  wasted 
limbs,  and  even  walking-sticks  and  crutches— may 
be  seen  suspended  near  the  altars  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints  in  many  churches  on  the  Continent, 
notably  at  Notre  Dame  dea  Victoires,  in  Paris,  and 
at  Lourdes,  and  in  some  few  cases  in  England.  The 
practice  is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  value  of  sacri- 
fice, whether  the  offering  of  the  model  of  the 
diseased  limb  bo  propitiatory  before  the  cure  or 
eucharistic  after  it  has  been  performed.  How 
widely  this  idea  obtained  in  Germany,  early  in  the 
present  century,  may  be  seen  in  Heine's  Wallfahrt 
nach  Kevlaar,  and  in  the  note  which  relates  the  in- 
cident on  which  the  poein  was  founded. 

B.  As   adj. :   Offered  in   order  to  obtain    some 
miraculous   benefit,   or   in  thanksgiving  for  some 
benefit  miraculously  bestowed. 

*ey(l),  s.   [EGG.] 

*ey  (pron.  1)  (2),  s.  [Icel. ;  A.  S.  lg.]  [EfOT.]  An 
island ;  it  is  still  preserved  as  an  element  iu  the 
names  of  places,  as  in  Sheppej/,  Alderney,  Anglesea. 

ey'-a-let,  s.  A  Turkish  political  division,  under 
rule  of  a  vizier. 

ey -as  (ey  as  1),  *ey-ase,  s.  &.a.  [Fr.  «im'«=a 
nestling,  from  Low  Lat.  nidax,  from  Lat.  nidus=a. 
nest.  The  word  is  a  mistake  for  a  nyas  or  a  nias, 
the  n  being  mistaken  for  a  part  of  the  indefinite 
article ;  so,  an  apron  for  a  napron.]  [NiAs.] 

A.  Assubst.:  A  young  hawk  just  taken  from  the 
nest,  and  not  able  to  prey  for  itself. 

B.  As  adj.:  Unfledged. 
*eyas-musket,  s. 

1.  A  young  unfledged  male  hawk  of  the  musket 
kind.    [MUSKET.] 

2.  A  pet  name  for  a  young  boy. 

ey'-dent  (ey  as  a),  a.  [A  corruption  of  aye  do- 
ing.] Diligent. 

eye  (l)  (pron.  I),  *e,  *ee,  *egh,  *eghe,  *eighe, 
*eihe,  *eie,  *ighe,  *hee,  *ye,  *yghe  (pi.  fegan, 
fegen,  *eglu'n,'*er/liene,  *ehne,  *ehnen,  *eien,  *eighen, 
*eyghen,  *eyn,  *eifjhes,  eyes,  *een,  *eene,  *enyn> 
*yen),a.&s.  [A.  S\  edge  (pi.  edgan);  cogn.  with 
Dut.  oog;  Icel.  auga'  Dan.  oic ;  Sw.  Oga;  Goth. 
augo ;  Ger.  auge ,'  O.  If.  Ger.  oi-.f/a ;  Russ.  oko ;  Lat. 
oculus;  Gr.  okos,  okkos;  Sausc.  akshr.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  .-Is substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  And,  oh !  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  soul." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydoa,  i.  7. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  S_ight;  ocular  perception  or  knowledge;  ob- 
servation. 

"  Who  hath  bewitched  you,  that  you  should  not  obey 
the  truth,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evi- 
dently set  forth." — Galatians  iii.  1. 

(2)  Sight,  look. 

"  All  askance  he  holds  her  In  his  eye." 

Sliabesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  842. 

(3)  The  power  of  seeing ;  keenness  or  accuracy  of 
perception  and  appreciation  of  material  things; 
power,  range,  or  delicacy  of  vision. 

"  I  looked  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye ." 

Sltakesp.:  JUucti  Ado  about  Xothina,  i.  1. 

*(4)  Look,  countenance,  aspect. 
*(5)  Front,  face,  presence. 

"  To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman 
Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  your  eyes." 

Shafcesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  V. 


boll,    bfiy;     pfrat,    Jowl;    cat,    (ell,     chorus,     9nin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


eye 

(6)  A  posture  of  direct  opposition  ;    direction  op- 
posite to 

"  Both  strive  to  intercept  and  guide  the  wind 
And  in  its  eye  more  closely  they  come  back." 

Drijdfii:  Aiiiins  Mirnfu'lis,  Iviii. 

(7)  Aspect,  regard,  attention,  respect. 

"Had  I  no  more  in  mine  eye  than  the  saving  of  my 
life." — Btuiyuii:  Pflyrim's  Ptuyrtss,  pt.  i. 

(8)  Care,  notice,  vigilance,  observation,  oversight. 

"This  method  of  teaching1  children  by  a  repeated 
practice,  under  the  <•;/''  and  direction  of  the  tutor,  till 
they  have  got  the  habit  of  doing  well,  hits  many  advan- 
tages." —ioc  A*. 

(9)  The  power  of  mental  perception. 

"A  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise.'1 — Deuteronomy 
xvi.  19. 

(10)  Mental  perception;   the  view  of  the  mind; 
opinion  formed  by  observation, 

"Though  he  in  all  the  people's  eyes  seemed  great, 
Yet  greater  he  appeared  in  his  retreat." 

Denhctm;  Cato  Major,  i.  71,  72. 

fill  Sight,  view;  a  place  whence  to  see  or  witness 
anything. 

"And  be,  in  eye  of  every  exercise, 
Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth." 

Sliakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

(12)  Anything  formed  or  shaped  like  a  needle ;  as, 
(a)  The  bud  or  shoot  of  a  plant  or  tuber. 
"Prune  and  cut  off  all  your  vine  shoots  to  the  very 

root,  and  save  one  or  two  of  the  stoutest,  to  be  left  with 
three  or  four  eyes  of  young  wood." — Evelyn;  Kalendar. 

(6)  The  spots  in  tho  feathers  of  a  peacock's  tail. 

"We  see  colors  like  the  eye  of  a  peacock's  feather,  by 
pressing  our  eyes  on  either  corner,  whilst  we  look  the 
other  way." — Xewtoti:  Optics. 

(c)  The  center  of  a  target;  a  bull's-eye. 

(13)  A  small  opening  or  perforation  ;  as, 
(a)  The  thread-hole  in  a  needle. 

"This  Ajai  has  not  BO  much  wit  as  will  stop  the  eye  of 
Helen's  needle." — Shakesp.:  Trotlus  and  Cressida,  ii.  1. 

(fr)  The  loop  or  catch  in  which  the  hook  of  a  dress 
is  caught. 

"These  parts,  if  they  cohere  to  one  another,  but  by  rest 
only,  may  be  much  more  easily  dissociated,  and  put  into 
motion  by  any  external  body,  than  they  could  be  if  they 
were  by  little  hooks  and  eyes  or  other  kind  of  fastenings 
entangled  in  one  another." — Boyle. 

(c)  The  holo  in  the  head  of  an  eye-bolt. 
*(14)  A  tinge,  a  shade. 

"The  ground  indeed  is  tawny. 
— With  an  eye  of  green  in  "t." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

*(15)  Anything  of  supremo  importance,  power, 
beauty,  or  brilliance. 

"  Your  daughter  was  the  verie  eye  of  the  solemnitie." — 
Goityh:  Strange  Discovery  (1640). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:  The  organ  of  sight.  The  principle 
on  which  the  eye  is  constructed  is  that  of  the  cam- 
era obscura,  a  dark  chamber  with  a  small  opening 
for  tho  admission  of  light,  a  quantity  of  black  mat- 
ter for  the  absorption  of  superabundant  rays,  and  a 
nervous  expansion  on  that  wall  which  receives  tho 
raysof  light.  For  protection  it  is  deeply  sunk  in  a 
fatty  cushion  within  a  bony  cavity.  The  human  eye 
is  nearly  globular,  but  the  anterior  part  formed  by 
the  cornea  (q.  v.)  is  part  of  a  smaller  sphere,  and 
slightly  protuberant,  in  the  proportion  of  20  to  19. 
In  the  globe  itself  the  chief  constituents  are:  (1) 
The  retina,  tho  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve;  (2) 
The  transparent  refracting  media  (the  vitreous 
body  or  humor,  the  crystalline  lens,  the  aqueous 
humor,  the  iris,  and  the  pupil) ;  (3)  The  tunica 
sclerotica,  forming  a  dense  tunic  inclosing  the  first 
two.  It  is  opaque  except  in  front,  where  it  becomes 
(4)  the  cornea, 
perfectly  trans- 
parent,  to  allow 
the  light  to 
enter  (5)  the 
choroiu  mem- 
brane, lying 
between  the 
retina  and  scle- 
rotica, and  con- 
taining a  layer 
of  dark  pig- 
m  c  11 1 .  T  h  e 
vitreous  humor 
is  immediately 
within  the  cup 
formed  by  the 
retina,  and 
gives  the  sup- 
port  inside 
which  the  sclerotica  does  outside;  it  forms  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  globe,  and  its  perfect  fluidity 
allows  for  tho  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
pupil  and  of  the  lens  itself  to  or  from  tho  cornea. 
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The  crystalline  Ions  i«  divided  into  throo  equal 
parts  by  threo  lines,  which  radiate  from  the  center 
to  one-third  of  the  surface ;  each  one  nf  t!n-*o  layers 


a 


Eye. 


l»re\v.-tcr,  is  not  peculiar  to  man  :  the  best  example 
is  the  lens  of  the  common  codfish. 

(2)  Compar.:  The  eyes  of  the  Yertebrata  are 
essentially  like  those  of  man.  The  eyes  of  insects 
are  of  two  kinds: compound  eyes  and  simple  eyes 
orstemmata.  The  compound  eyes  are  immovable. 
They  consist  of  vastly  numerous  lenses ;  thus  in  the 
dragon-fly  there  are  12,1X10.  Spiders  have  compound 
eyes;  tho  hUthi'r  members  of  the  class  have  ocelli; 
many  of  the  lower  parasitic  species  are  blind.  The 
eyes  of  Crustacea  vary  greatly  from  a  sessile 
median  eye-speck  to  two  distinct  eyes  placed  upon 
movable  peduncles.  Tho  Centipedes  have  many 
simple  eyes ;  in  lulus  these  are  so  near  as  almost 
to  make  two  compound  eyes.  Of  mollusk>.  tho 
£!ephalopoda  have  lanre  eyes,  the  Gasteropoda 
possess  them,  as  do  the  Pectens  among  the  Conch- 
ifera,  though  in  most  other  genera  of  the  class,  and 
in  Brachiopoda,  they  seem  wanting.  The  animals 
of  lowerorganization  are  destitute  of  eyes.  (Owen. 
&c.) 

2.  Physio!.:    [ALBINO,    BLINDNESS,    DALTONISM, 
SIGHT.  ] 

3.  A  i-chitecture : 

(1)  The  circular  aperture  in  the  top  of  a  dome  or 
cupola . 

(2)  The  circle  in  the  center  of  a  volute  scroll. 

(3)  A  circular  or  oval  window. 

"  A  dark  back-room  with  one  eye  in  a  corner." — Walpole: 
Letter  to  Mann  (1743),  i.  318. 

4.  M ill ing :  The  hole  in  a  runner  stone  through 
which  the  grain  passes  to  be  ground. 

5.  Macthini  ri/ : 

(1)  The  hole  through  the  center  of  a  wheel,  to  be 
occupied  by  the  axle,  axis,  or  shaft. 

(2)  The  eye  of  a  crank ;  a  hole  bored  to  receive 
the  shaft. 

6.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  circular  loop  in  a  shroud  or  rope.  A  worked 
circle  or  grommet  in  a  hank,  rope,  or  sail. 

(2)  The  loop  of  a  block-strap. 

(3)  The  hole  in  the  shank  of  an  anchor  to  receive 
the  ring. 

7.  Vehicles:  A  metallic  loop  on  the  end  of  a  trace, 
to  go  over  the  pin  or  hook  on  the  end  of  a  single- 
tree.   A  cock-eye. 

8.  Horticulture: 

(1)  Gen. :  Tho  bud  of  a  plant. 

(2)  Spec.:    A   bud   concealed   in   a   depression; 
example,  the  potato. 

(3)  The  central  part  or  the  central  markings  of  a 
flower. 

+9.  Bot.:  The  genus  Dianthus. 
l[  (1)  To  see  with  half  an  eye:  To  see  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

(2)  To  black  one1  s  eye:   To  defeat  in  some  project 
or  intention,  to  outdo,  or  circumvent. 
*(3)  To  blear  one's  eye:  To  cheat  or  deceive  one. 

"  To  blere  the  wives  eighe," — Political  Songs,  p.  333. 
*(4)  To  change  eyes:  To  fall  in  love  with  each 
other. 

"At  the  first  sight  they  have  changed  eyes." 

Sliakesp.:  Tempest,  L  2. 

(5)  To  set  the  eyes  on:  To  have  sight  of. 

(6)  To  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of :  To  be  graciously 
received  and  treated  by. 

*(7)  At  eye:  At  a  glance. 

"Aa  may  appear  daily  at  eye." — Abp.  Parker  to  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

(8)  Eyes  of  a  ship,  Eyes  of  her: 

Naut. :  The  foremost  part  of  the  bows  of  a  vessel, 
on  which  formerly  eyes  used  to  bo  painted.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  hawse-holes. 

(9)  Flemish  eye: 

Naut. :  The  strands  of  a  rope's  end  opened  and 
divided  into  two  parts  and  laid  over  each  other, 
marled,  parceled,  and  sewed  together,  and  so  form- 
ing an  eye. 

(10)  Lashing  eye: 

Kaut, :  An  eye  spliced  on  the  end  or  ends  of  a 
rope  for  a  lashing,  being  rove  through  to  set  it 
tight. 

(11)  Indian  eye:  The  genus  Dianthus. 

(12)  The  eye  of  Greece :   An  epithet  of  Athens, 
attributed  by  Newton,  in  his  note  in  loc.  to  Demos- 
thenes, but  the  passage  has  never  been  identified. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  used  for,  or  intended 
for  the  eyes. 

*eye-biting,  a.    Fascinating,  enchanting. 
*eye-bree,  s.    An  eyebrow. 

eye-brightening,  a.  Clearing  or  brightening 
the  sight. 

"As  it  had  been  some  eye-brightening  electuary  of 
knowledge  and  foresight." — Milton:  Reason  of  Church 
Government,  bk.  ii. 


eye-strings 

eye-CUP,  ft.  A  cup  for  washing  the  eyeball.  Its 
lip  is  hold  firmly  against  the  open  lid,  and  tho  eye- 
wash dashed  against  tin-  ball,  or  forced  against  it 
by  compressing  tho  reservoir. 

eye-doctor,  s.    An  oculist. 

eye-drop,  s.   A  tear. 

eye-extirpator,  s. 

.S«?v?. :  A  surgical  instrument  for  removing  the 
eye. 

eye-flap,  s.    A  blinker  on  a  horso's  bridle. 

eye-glance,  s.    A  rapid  glance  or  look. 

eye-glass,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  A  pair  of  glasses  to  aid  tho  sight ;  usually 
worn  by    clasping  the   bridge   of   the   nose.    Tho 
watchmaker's  or  engraver's  cyc-slass  has  a  horn 
frame  and  a  single  lens.    Its  flaring  edge  is  retained 
wit  hin  tho  ocular  orbit  by  the  muscular  contraction 
of  the  eyelids. 

*2.  Fig.:  The  retina  of  tho  eye ;  the  sight. 

"Ha*  not  you  seen  Camillo? 

But  that's  past  doubt  you  have  ;  or  your  eyeglass 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn." 

Xliakefji.:    Winter'.*  Tale,  i.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Optics:  The  glass  nearest  to  the  eye  of  those 
forming  the  combination  eye-piece  of  a  telescope 
or  microscope.  Tho  other  glass,  nearer  to  tin-  object- 
glass,  is  called  the  Field-glass.    [NEGATIVE  EYE- 
PIECE.] 

2.  Surg. :  An  eye-cup. 

"eye-glutting,  a.  Glutting  or  satisfying  the 
sight. 

eye-headed,  a.  Having  an  eyo  or  aperture  in  the 
head. 

Eye-headed  Bolt:  A  form  of  bolt  having  an  eyo  at 
tho  head  end.  It  is  intended  for  securing  together 
two  objects  at  right  angles— as  a  gland  to  a  stuffing- 
box,  &c. 

eye-hole,  s.  A  circular  opening  in  a  bar,  &c.,  to 
receive  a  pin,  hook,  rope,  or  ring. 

eye-lens,  s. 

Optics:  That  one  of  the  four  lenses  in  an  eye- 
piece which  is  nearest  to  the  eye ;  tho  eye-piece. 

eye-Offending,  a.  Offending  or  displeasing  to 
the  sight ;  hurting  the  eyes. 

eye-piece,  s. 

Optics :  An  eye-piece,  or  power,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  tho  lens  or  combination  of  lenses  used  in 
microscopes  or  telescopes  to  examine  the  aerial 
image  formed  at  the  focus  of  the  object-glass. 

Eye-piece  Micrometer:  A  graduated  slip  of  glass 
introduced  through  slits  in  the  eye-piece  tube,  so  as 
to  occupy  the  center  of  tho  field. 

eye-pit,  *eghe-putte,*eye-putte,s.  The  socket 
of  the  eye. 

eye-pleasing,  n.    Pleasing  to  the  sight. 

eye-reach,  s.    The  range  of  vision. 

*eye-retorting,  a.    Looking  back  or  backward. 

eye-rim,  s.  A  circular  single  eye-glass,  adapted 
to  be  held  to  its  place  by  the  contraction  of  the 
orbital  muscles. 

eye-saint,  s.  An  object  dear  to,  or  worshipped 
with,  tho  eye. 

eye-salve,  *eghe-sallfe,  s.  Salve  or  ointment 
tor  the  eyes. 

eye-servant,  s.  One  who  works  or  attends  to 
his  duty  only  while  under  the  eye  or  supervision  of 
his  master  or  employer. 

eye-service,  s.  Service  performed  only  while 
under  supervision. 

eye-sorrow,  s.    An  eyesore. 

eye-speculum,  s. 

Surg.:  An  instrument  for  dilating  tho  eyelids,  to 
expose  the  exterior  portions  of  the  eye  and  its 
adjuncts. 

eye-splice,  s. 

Naut.:  A  splice  made  by  turning  tho  end  of  a 
rope  back  on  itself  and  splicing  the  end  to  the 
standing  part,  leaving  a  loop. 

eye-spot,  s.  A  kind  of  lily  of  a  violet  or  black 
color,  with  a  red  spot  in  the  middle  of  each  leaf. 

eye-spotted,  a.  Spotted  or  marked  as  with 
eyes. 

"  Nor  Juno's  bird,  in  her  eye-spotted  train, 
So  many  goodly  colors  doth  contain." 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos,  95,  96. 

eye-Star,  s.    The  center  of  the  eye-spot  (q.  v.). 
eye-strings,  s.  pi.    The  strings  or    tendons  by 
winch  the  eye  is  moved. 

"I  would  have  broke  mine  eye-strings,  cracked  them, 

but 
To  look  upon  him."  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    tliere;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     w'dre,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,    cftb,    ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     ta,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


eye-teeth 


eye-teeth,  s.  pi. 

Aunt.:  A  popular  name  for  the  upper  canine 
teeth  in  the  human  jaw,  analogous  to  those  which 
in  the  feline  tribe,  and  even  intliedogs,  are  so  large 
and  formidable. 

*eye-thurl,  *eie-thurl,  *ey-thurl,  s.  A  win- 
dow. 

'eye-wages,  s.  Specious  but  unsubstantial  pay- 
ment. 

*eye-waiter,  s.    An  eye-servant. 

eye-wash,  eye-water,  s.  A  medicated  bath  or 
water  for  t  lie  ryes. 

eye-witness,  s.  One  who  can  give  testimony 
concerning  anything  as  having  seen  it  with  his  own 
eyes. 

"All  his  saints,  who  silent  stood 
Eye-witnesses  of  His  almighty  acts." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  883. 

eye  (2)  (pron.  I),  s.  [EY  (1).]  A  brood,  especially 
of  pheasants. 

"If  you  chance  where  an  eye  of  tame  pheasants 
Or  partridges  are,  see  they  be  mine." 

Beattnt.  and  Flet.:  Begyar's  Bush,  ii.  1. 

eye  (pron.  i),  t'.  t.&  i.    [EYE,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  fix  the  eye  upon ;  to  watch  or  gaze  at ;  to 
observe  narrowly  or  anxiously. 

"  From  heavy  dreams  fair  Helen  rose 
And  eyed  the  dawning  red." 

Scott:  William  and  Helen,  i. 
*2.  To  envy. 

"Saul  eyed  David." — 1  Samuel  iviii.  9. 
*B.  Intrans.:  To  assume  an  appearance;  to  ap- 
pear. 

"  Since  my  becomings  kill  me  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  8. 

eye  -ball  (eye  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and  ball.]  The 
ball,  apple,  or  globe  of  the  eye. 

*eye'-beam  (eye  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and  beam.] 
A  beam  or  glance  of  the  eye. 

eye'-bite  (eye  as  l),v.  t.  [Eng.  eye,  and  bite.] 
To  fascinate.  (P.  Holland,  in  Trench's  English. 
Past  and  Present,  lect.  ii.) 

eye'-bolt  (eye  as  I),  s.    [Eng.  eye,  and  bolt.] 

Naut. :  A  bolt  having  an  eye  or  loop  at  one  end 
for  the  reception  of  a  ring,  hook,  or  rope,  as  may  be 
required.  The  insertion  of  a  closed  ring  into  the 
eye  converts  it  into  a  ring-bolt. 

eye-bright  (pron.  l-brit),  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and 
bright.  Coles  says  that  goldfinches,  linnets,  &c., 
use  it  to  repair  their  own  and  their  young  ones' 
sight,  and  that  it  is  a  cure  for  bloodshot  eyes,  which 
the  purple  and  yellow  spots  on  the  flowers  resemble. 
(See  also  the  def.)] 

Botany: 

1.  The  genus  Euphrasia.  The  common  Eyebright 
is  Euphrasia  offtcinalis.  It  is  a  small  annual  plant, 
with  the  lower  leaves  crenate,  and  the  upper  cut. 
The  flower  white  or  lilac,  and  purple-veined,  with 
the  upper  lip  yellow.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  It 
flowers'  from  May  to  September.  It  is  slightly 
bitter  and  aromatic.  It  has  been  used  with  success 
in  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  eye,  in  cough, 
hoarseness,  earache,  or  headache  following  on 
catarrhs. 

t2.  Veronica  chamcedrys. 

J3.  Bartsia  odontites.  (Lyte;  Britten  <fe  Holland.) 

eye  -brow  (eye  as  I),  *ee-bree,  *eghe-brewe, 
s.  [Icel.  auga-brun;  A.  S.  edganbrey ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
oughbrdtva.] 

I.  Ord  Lang. :  The  same  as  II.  (q.  v.) 

II.  Anat. :  The  projecting  front  of  the  forehead 
above  the  eyes.    The  eyebrows  are  placed  over  the 

;is  eaves  to  prevent  the  sweat  disturbing  the 
light. 

*  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
art  ificial  eyebrows  were  used  as  a  means  of  enhanc- 
ing feminine  beauty.  Prior,  in  an  epigram,  refers 
to  the  practice  thus: 

11  The  slattern  had  left,  in  the  hurry  and  haste, 

Her  lady'scomplexion  and  eyebrows  at  Calais." 
hese  artificial  eyebrows  appear  to  have  been  made 
f  mouse-skin,  for  in  another  poem  on  the  same 
ubject  he  says : 

"  If  we  don't  catch  a  mouse  to-day, 
Alas!  no  eyebrows  for  to-morrow." 

eyed  (pron. Id),  *eyde,  a.   [Eng.  ey(e1 ;  -ed.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having   eyes;  used  generally   in 
omposition :  'as,  a  blue-eyed  boy,  dull-eyed,  bright 
•ed,  &c. 

"  They  were  both  so  watchf  ull  and  well  eyde." 

Spenser,  F.  I).,  IV.  iii.  7. 
.2.  Her. :  A  term  employed  when  speaking  of  the 
ots  in  a  peacock's  tail, 
•eye  ful,  a.    Attracting  the  eye ;  remarkable. 
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eyed  hawkmoth,  s. 

Entom.:  A  hawkmoth.  Rmrrinlhus  nrellatus.  It 
is  the  NO/I //;.'•  (x-i'llnta  of  Linnaeus.  The  anterior 
win^s,  whicli  are  every  acute  at  the  apex,  are  gray, 
tinged  with  rose-color,  and  variegated,  clouded  and 
ii '.  with  brown,  the  hinder  wings  are  carmine 
red.  with  gray  margins  and  an  ocellum  of  blue, 
brown  or  black.  The  caterpillar  is  of  a  fine  green 
above,  and  below  is  tinged  with  blue ;  there  are  on 
it,  too,  white,  rose-color,  and  yellow  markings.  It 
feeds  on  willows,  the  poplars,  the  apple,  &c. 
Found  iu  Epping  Forest,  and  some  other  parts  of 
England ;  very  rare  in  Scotland.  (Duncan,  in  Jar- 
dine's  Nat.  Libr.) 

eye  -lash  (eye  as  I),  a.    [Eng.  eye,  and  lash.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  row  or  line  of  hair  edging  the  eyelid. 

"  That  suited  well  the  forehead  high. 
The  eyelash  dark,  and  downcast  eye." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  5. 

2.  A  single  hair  from  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 

II.  Anat. :  The  eyelashes  are  strong,  short,  curved 
hairs,  arranged  in  two  or  more  rows  along  the 
margin  of  the  lids,  at  the  line  of  union  between  the 
okin  and  the  conjunctiva.  The  upper  lashes  are 
more  numerous  and  longer  than  the  lower,  and  are 
curved  in  an  opposite  direction. 

•eye'-less  (eye  as  i),  a.  [Eng.  eye;  -less.]  Want- 
ing or  destitute  of  eyes ;  deprived  of  sight. 

"  Ask  forthis  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyeless  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  slaves." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  41. 

eye  -let  (eye  as  I),  *oHet,  s.  [Fr.  ceillet=a 
little  eye,  dimin.  of  ou/  =  an  eye.]  A  short  metallic 
tube  whose  ends  a_re  flanged  over  against  the  sur- 
faces of  the  object  in  which  the  said  tube  is  inserted. 
It  is  used  as  a  bushing  for  holes  to  prevent  the 
tearing  of  the  perforated  edge  of  the  fabric  or  ma- 
terial by  lacing. 

eyelet-hole,  s.    The  orifice  of  an  eyelet. 

eyelet-punch,  s.  A  device  used  at  the  desk  for 
attaching  papers  together  by  eyeleting.  It  has 
usually  a  hollow  punch  for  making  a  hole,  and  a 
die-punch  to  upset  the  flange  of  the  eyelet. 

eyelet-ring,  s.  A  ring  inserted  in  an  eyelet  to 
prevent  wear. 

eye-let-eer  (eye  as  1),  s.  [Eng.  eyelet;  -eer=er 
(q.  y.).]  A  stabbing  instrument  of  the  work-table, 
to  pierce  eyelet-holes ;  a  stiletto. 

*eye-ll-ad  (eye  as  I),  *ey-li-ad,  *i-li-ad,  *a-li- 
ad,  s.  [Fr.  O2illade.]  An  ogle,  a  wanton  look. 

"Who  even  now  gave  me  good  eyes  too,  examined  my 
parts  with  most  judicious  eyltads." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3. 

eye  -lid  (eye  as  I),  *ee-led,  *ehe-lid,  *eye-lede, 
*eye-lydde,  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and  lid.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  same  as  2  (q.  v.). 

2.  Anat.  (pi.) :   Movable  portions  of  integument 
adapted  for  covering  and  protecting  the  eye.    They 
are  composed  of  different  tissues  arranged  in  suc- 
cessive strata  one  beneath  thoother.    (1)  The  skin : 
(2)  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum ;  (3)  the  expanded 


rated  by  areolar  tissue,  which  is  entirely  devoid  of 
fat. 

*ey-en(ey  asl),«.pf.    [EYE  (!),«.] 

tey  -er  (ey  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  eye  (!),».;  -er.]  One 
who  eyes  or  watches  another  narrowly. 

eyerie  (pron.  r-er-I  or  iir'-I),  s.    [EYKIE.] 

eye  -seeds  (eye  as  I),  s.  pi.  [Eng.  eye,  and  seeds. 
So  called  because  the  seeds,  if  blown  into  the  eye, 
are  said  to  remove  bits  of  dust,  &c.] 

Bot. :  Probably  Salvia  verbenaca.  (Britten  c6 
Holland.) 

eye'-shot  (eye  as  I),  s.  [Eng.  eye  and  shot.J  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  sight,  range  of  vision, 
view. 

eye-sight  (pron.  i -sit),  *eh-sihthe,  *eh-sithe, 
*eih-sihthe,  *eye-siht,  *eye-syht,  s.  [Eng.  eye, 
and  sight.] 

1.  The  sight  of  the  eye ;  view,  observation. 
"Flih  ut  of  min  ehsihthe." — St.  Marherete,  p.  17. 

2.  The  power  or  sense  of  seeing ;  sight. 

"  Thou  schalt  not  lose  thy  eyesyht." 

Poems  on  Freemasonry,  676. 

eye'-s'dre  (eye  as  I),  s.  [English  eye,  and  sore.] 
Something  displeasing  or  offensive  to  the  eye  or 
sight. 

"  And  is  the  like  conclusion  of  psalms  become  now,  at 
length,  an  eyesore,  or  a  galling  to  the  ears  that  hear  it?" 


Ezra 

eye  -StSne  (eye  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  cue,  and  stone.] 
A  'stone  "  for  clearing  foreign  bodies  out  of  the 
eye.  Specif.,  a  small  calcareous  stone,  as  an  oper- 
culum  of  a  univalve  shell  iu  onoof  the  family  Turb- 
iuidfe.  This  being  put  into  the  inner  corner  of  the 
eye,  works  its  way  out,  it  is  said,  at  the  exterior  one, 
bringing  with  it  any  foreign  body  lying  in  its  path. 

eye-wink  (eye  as  1),  «.  [Eng.  eye,  and  wink.'] 
A  wink  of  the  eye  given  as  a  hint  or  token. 

*eyne  (pron.  In) ,  s.  pi.    [EYE,  «.] 

§y-6t,  ait.  *ey-et,  *eyght,  s.  [Mid-  Eng.  f  «'=an 
island,  and  dimin.  suit.  -et.\  An  ait ;  a  little  island 
in  a  stream,  overgrown  with  willows.  [El  (2),  s.] 

ey-rant,  ay-rant,  a.    [EYHY.] 

Ifer. :  A  term  applied  to  eagles  and  other  birds  in 
their  nests. 

eyre  (1)  (pron.  ar),  *elre,  s.  [O.  Fr.  eire,  erre, 
o/re  =  a  journey,  a  way,  from  Latin  Her.] 

1.  A  journey  or  circuit. 

2.  A  court  of  itinerant  justices. 

"  The  eire  of  juatize  wende  aboute  in  the  londe." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  617. 

*eyre  (2),s.    [AIH,  «.] 

ey-rle  (ey  as  i),  ey-ry,  *ey-er-ie,  *eir-ie, 
•aerie,  aery,  arie,  aiery,  ayery  (pron.  S'-rl, 
a'-rl,  I'-rl,  a-er-J),s.  [In Fr.  aerie-,  aiery,  evyrie ; 
Teut.  e#=an  egg;  A.  S.  cey=&u  egg;  Low  Lat.  csria. 
=  a  nest  of  gosliawks.] 

1.  A  collection  of  eggs,  an  eggery,  a  nest. 

"One  aiery  with  proportion  ne'er  discloses 
The  eagle  and  the  wren." 

Maxsinger:  Maid  of  Honor,  i.  2. 

2.  The  occupant  of  a  nest ;  a  young  brood. 

"Your  aiery  buildeth  in  our  aiery1 8  nest." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  111.,  i.  8. 

*eyrlsh,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  ayre=aix;  Eng. adj.  suff. 
-isft.J  Aerial. 

eyry  (pron.  e'-ri),  s.   [EYRIE.] 

*ey-sell,  s.   [EISEL,.] 

£-ze"-iI-el,  s,  [Eccl.  Lat.  Ezekiel;  Gr.  lezekiel, 
from  Heb.  Yechhezekel,  from  Yechhazeq  El=(h>d 
will  strengthen,  or  chhozeg  ha.  JJf=the  strength  of 
Godj] 

1.  Scripture  Hist. :  One  of  the  Greater  Prophets 
to  whom  is  attributed  the  book  described  under  2. 

2.  Scripture  Canon:  One  of  the  larger  prophetic 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  visions  and  utter- 
ances which  it  contains  being  expressly  attributed. 
in  the  work  itself,  to  Ezekiel.    He  was  the  son  of 
Buzi,  a  priest  (i.  3}.    He  was  carried  captive,  in  the 
time  of  Jehoiachin,  B.C.  595,  about  eleven  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Zedekiah 
(xl.  1).    His  prophecies  are  mostly  in  chronological 
order,  those  excepted  which  are  launched  against 
foreign  nations.    There  is  no  direct  quotation  from 
Ezekiel  in  the  New  Testament,  but  there  are  a  few 
allusions  to  his  utterances,  especially  in  the  Book 
of  Revelations,  which,  in  the  concluding  portion, 
distinctly  looks  back  to  the  temple  arrangements 
prophesied  in  the   last  chapter  of  Ezekiel.    The 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel  have  not  been  seriously  impugned  either  in 
the   Jewish   or  Christian  Church,  and  nearly  uni- 
versal  suffrage   has  been  given  in  favor  of  their 
cauonicity. 

£z'-ra,  s.    [Heb.  Ezra=help.    In  Gr.  Esdras.] 

1.  Scripture  Hist. : 

(1)  A  man  of  Judah  (I  Chron.  iv.  17). 

(2)  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty-two  courses  of 
priests  who   returned  from  captivity  along  with 
Zerubbabel,  the  civil  governor  of  the  exiles,  and 
Joshua  their  high  priest  (Neh.  xii.  2).    He  is  called 
in  Neh.  xii.  2,  Azariah. 

(3)  The  celebrated  priest,  whoso  patriotic    and 
priestly  services  to  the  Jews  are  detailed  in  the 
book  bearing  his  name.    [2.J 

2.  Scripture    Canon:    An   Old  Testament   book, 
arranged  in  the  English  Bible  between  2  Chronicles 
and  Nehemiah.  but  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  after 
Daniel,  before  Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Chronicles  follow- 
ing next  and  completing  the  whole  volume.    The 
name  Ezra  is  by  most  persons  held  to  denote  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  book,  as  is  undoubtedly 
the  import  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  when 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  New  Testament  Gospels. 
It  may,  however,  signify  no  more  than  that  the 
doings  of  Ezra  are  the  main  theme  of  the  book, 
which  is  certainly  the  case.    The  illustrious  person- 
age   so  designated  was  a  priest  descended  from 
Phinehas,  the  son  of  Aaron.    His  immediate  father 
was  Seraiah.    He  was  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  to  which  he  was  passionately  attached  (vii. 
6).    An  exile  in  Persia,  he  so  commended  himself  to 
the  then  reigning  monarch  (apparently  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus),  as  to  obtain  from  him  a  commission 
to  lead  the  second  expedition  of  Jews  back  to  their 
own  land.    The  enterprise  began  about  B.  C.  458. 
Subsequently  he  seems  to  have  returned  to  the  king, 
but  we  find  him  again  at  Jerusalem,  this  time,  how- 
ever, exercising  only  priestly  functions  under  Nehe- 
miah.    Where  he  died  is  uncertain.    The  period 


ill,    bo~y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     §hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  be.1,     del. 
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•which  the  book  spans  is  about  eighty  years,  viz., 
from  the  first  of  Cyrus  (B.C.536I  to  the  eighth  of 
Artaxerxes  Lougimanus  i  IJ,  ('.  4.V))  ;  the  reigns  em- 
braced are  those  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Smerdis, 
Darius  Hystaspis,  Xerxes,  and  part  of  that  of 
Artaxerxes.  The.  language  is  Hebrew  in  its  declin- 
ing state,  with  occasional  Aramteati  pa".-agrs  (iv.  8, 
v.  to  vi.  18).  Ezra  first  appears  upon  the  scene  in 
chap.  vii.  1,  being  spoken  of  in  the  third  person, 
which  at  viii.  15  changes  to  the  first.  The  tradition- 
ary view  in  which  Havernick,  Keil,  aud  various 
other  biblical  scholars  concur,  is  that  the  book, 
excepting  quoted  Aramsean  passages,  is  from  one 
pen,  and  thatono  Ezra's.  Other  investigators  admit 
a  plurality  of  authors.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  attrib- 
utes chap.  i.  to  Daniel,  chaps,  ii.  and  lii.  1  to 
Nehomiah  (cf.  Neh.  vii.),  iii.  2  and  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  to 
Haggai,  the  rest  of  the  book  to  Ezra.  Dr.  Samuel 
Davidson,  also  admitting  a  variety  of  authors  (Ezra 
included),  considers  the  final  editor  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  books  of  Chronicles.  Both  Jews 
and  Christians  consider  the  work  part  of  the  Script- 
ure Canon. 


F-hOles,  s.  ]il. 

J/jts/c :  The  holes  in  the  belly  of  a  violin,  so  called 
from  their  t-liapi'. 
faiTi.s.    [Ital.] 

-1/u.s/r :  The  syllable  used  in  solmisation  for  F, 
fa-bemol,  s. 
Music:  Fflat. 

*fa  ('2') ,  fae,  s.    [FoE.]    A  foe,  an  enemy. 
*fa(3),faw,  s.    [FA,o.] 
1.  That  which  fails  to  one's  lot* 
i'.  A  share;  that  which  is  due. 
3.  A  fall. 
IT  To  shake  a  fa: 

1.  Lit. :  To  wrestle. 

2.  Fig. :  To  strive.    (Scotch.) 

fa  (l),faw  (!),«.  i.  &t.    [FALL,<j 

A.  Intrant.:  To  fall. 

B.  Trans. :  To  fall  or  happen  to  ;  as,  It  fairs  me  to 
do  that. 

fa  (2),  faw  (2),  v.  t.  [Prob.  from  Low  Ger.  fan; 
Dan^faaer=to  get,  to  acquire.] 

1.  To  obtain,  to  get. 

2.  To  have  as  one's  lot. 

fa-am,  fa-ham,  s.  [A  native  African  word  (?).] 
(See  the  compound.) 

faam-tea,  faham-tea,  s.  A  name  given  to  the 
dried  leaves  of  Angrcecum  frayrans,  an  orchid 
noted  for  the  fragrancy  of  its  leaves.  The  infusion 
is  used  as  a  stomachic,  and  in  pulmonary  com- 
plaints. 

fab,  8.    [FoB.]    A  small  pocket ;  a  tobacco-pouch. 

fa'-ba,  s.    [Lat.=a  bean.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  herbs,  belonging  to  the  order 
Legumiuosse  (or  Fabacese  of  Lindley).  It  is  of  the 
sub-tribe  Viciese.  Its  type  is  the  Common  Bean, 
Faba  vulgar  is.  [BEAX.] 

fa-ba  -96-88,  s.pl.  [Lat.  /afc(«)=a  bean;  fern, 
adj.  pi.  suff.  -areas.] 

Bot. :  Lindley's  name  for  the  order  of  plants  bet- 
ter known  as  Leguminosse  (q.  v.). 

fa-ba  '-$e-OU8,  a.  [Low  Lat.  fabaceus=having 
the  nature  of  a  bean ;  Lat./a6a  =  a  bean.] 

1.  Ord.lMna.:  Having  the  nature  or  properties  of 
a  bean ;  like  a  bean. 

2.  Bot.:  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  Fa- 
baceae  (q.  v.). 

*iab'-ell,  s.  [A  corruption  of  O.  Eng./areZ  (q.v.).] 

tfab'-ell-a-t8r,  s.  [Lat./aieZia=a  little  fable, 
dim.  from  fabula=a  fable.]  One  who  tells  little 
fables. 

fa-bgr,  «•    [Lat.]    A  fish,  the  dory. 

Fa  -bl-an,  a.  [Lat.  Fabius,  Fabianus,  from 
Fabius  Maximus=(l)  Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
Gens  Fabia;  (2)  used,  esp.  in  the!phrase  Fabiance 
arfes=Fabian  tactics,  to  denote  tactics  the  chief 
point  of  which  is  to  weary  and  exhaust  the  enemy. 
By  such  measures  Fabius  Maximus  Cunctator 
greatly  harassed  Hannibal  in  the  Second  Punic 
War.] 

1,  Lit. :  Belonging,  related  to,  or  connected  with 
the  Roman  Gens  Fabia. 

2.  Fig.:  Slow,  cautious,  avoiding  open  conflict. 
fabes,,    fapes,    feabes,   feapes,  s.  pi.    [Etym. 

doubtful.] 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Ribes  grossularia.  (Britten  <t 
Holland.) 

fa  -ble,  *fa-bull,  a.  &  a.  [Fr.  fable,  from  Lat. 
fabula=a  narrative,  from  for  —  to  speak;  Sp.  & 
PoTt.fabula ;  Ital.  favola.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  story,  a  narrative,  a  tale. 

2.  A  feigned  tale  or  story  intended  to  enforce 
some  moral  precept ;  a  fictitious  narrative  convey- 
ing some  useful  information,  or  intended  for  enter- 
tainment ;  an  allegory. 

If  Jotham's  fable  of  the  trees  (Judges  ix.,  about 
1209  B.  C.)  is  the  oldest  extant,  and  as  beautiful  as 
any  made  since.  Nathan's  fable  of  the  poor  man 
(2  Sam.  xii.,  about  1034  B.  C.)  is  next  in  antiquity. 
The  earliest  collection  of  fables  extant  is  of  eastern 
origin,  and  preserved  in  the  Sanscrit.  The  fables 
of  Visnuoo  Sarma,  or  Pilpay,  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful, if  not  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  Professor 
Max  MuUer  traced  La  Fontaine's  fable  of  the  Milk- 
maid to  a  very  early  Sanscrit  collection.  ^Esop's 
fables,  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  565  or 
620  B.C.,  were  versified  by  Babrius,  a  Greek  poet, 
about  130  B.  C.,  and  turned  into  prose  by  Maximus 
Planudes,  a  Greek  monk,  about  1320,  who  added 
other  fables  and  appended  a  worthlesslifeof  JSsop. 
The  fables  of  Phcedrus  in  elegant  Latin-iambics 
(about  A.  D.  8),  of  La  Fontaine  (1700)  and  of  Gay 
(1727)  are  justly  celebrated. 

*3.  The  plot  of  a  poem  or  story ;  the  connected 
series  of  events  in  a  dramatic  or  epic  poem. 

"  Fable  may  he  divided  into  the  probable,  the  allegor- 
ical, and  the  marvellous." — Pope :  Homer's  Iliad.  (Pref.) 


THE  sixth  letter,  and  fourth 
consonant  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  a  labial  or  labio-den- 
tal  articulation,  being  formed 
by  the  emission  of  breath  be- 
tween the  lower  lip  and  the 
upper  teeth.  It  is  a  surd  spi- 
rant, thecorres  ponding  sonant 
spirant  being \  (q.v.).  In  An- 
glo-Saxon it  was  pronounced 
as  v,  and  it  still  retains  that 
sound  in  of.  It  takes  its  form 

from  the  Greek  digamma,  which  also  had  a  very  sim- 
ilar power.  An  original  /has  frequently  become  v 
in  English  words,  as  vat  for  fa  t,  vetch  for  fetch,  vixen 
for  fixen.  It  has  also  disappeared  from  many  words, 
as  in  head  (O.  Eng.  heved),  lord  (O.  Eng.  hlaford), 
hawk  (O.  Eng.  hafoc ) ,  woman  (O.  Eng.  wifman) ,  <fec. ; 
and  in  others  it  "has  been  dropped,  as  hasty  (O.  Fr. 
hastif),  jolly  (O.  Eng.  jolif),  testy  (O.  Eng.  testif), 
&c.  An/sound  is  now  used  in  trough,  enough,  and 
rough,  to  represent  an  original  guttural.  In  the 
plurals  of  nouns  of  pure  English  origin  ending  in  -/ 
or  -//,  with  a  preceding  long  vowel  (except  oo) ,  the 
/  is  changed  into  v.  In  Romance  words  the  /  re- 
mains unchanged,  and  the  plural  is  formed  by  add- 
ing s.  Words  ending  in  -ff  or  ~rf,  also  form  the 
plural  by  the  addition  of  ».  In  Russian  the  letter/ 
is  uniformly  used  to  represent  the  sound  of  th,  as 
Feodor  for  Theodore. 
F  as  an  initial  is  used : 

1.  In  Music:  For  Forte,  to  mark  that  a  passage  is 
to  be  played  or  sung  loudly :  ff=  fortissimo,  when  it 
is  to  be  played  or  sung  very  loudly. 

2.  In  Distinct  ions:  For  Fellow,  asF.  R.  S.=Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

3.  In  Med.:  For  the  Latin  word  Fiat=\et  it  be 
made. 

F  as  a  symbol  is  used : 

1.  In  numerals :  For  40,  and  with  a  dash  over  it 
(F)=40,0(JO. 

2.  In  Chem.:  For  the  non-metallic  element  Flu- 
orine, and  for  Fluoride— e.  g.,  F=Fluorine,  KF= 
Potassium  Fluoride.     Sometimes  F  written  with  a 
stroke  above  is  used  for  Formic  Acid. 

3.  In  Music: 

(1)  For  the  note  called  parhypate  in  the  Greater 
Perfect  system  of  the  Greeks.    The  letter-name  of 
Frite  in  the  upper  tetrachord. 

(2)  The  first  note  of  the  Eolian  mode,  or  church 
scale,  commencing   four   notes   above   the   hypo- 
Eolian. 

(3)  The  note  called  Fa  ut  in  the  hexachord  sys- 
tem. The  fourth  note  in  the  scale  of  C.  [NOTATION.] 

(4)  The  key-note  of  the  major  scale  requiring  one 
flat  in  the  signature ;  and  the  key-note  or  the  minor 
scale  related  to  A  flat. 

(5)  For  the  note  Fah  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation. 

4.  In  Biblical  Criticism:  F  for  the  Codex  Augien- 
sis ;  f  (small  letter),  for  the  Cursive  MSS. 

5.  Physics:   For  Fahrenheit,  denoting  that  the 
degree  of  temperature  is  according  to  that  scale,  as 
60'  F. 

1[  All  boiling  points,  melting  points,  &cv  in  the 
chemical  articles  of  this  Dictionary  are  expressed 
in  degrees  of  the  Centigrade  scale,  unless  F  is  added, 
to  show  that  the  temperature  is  expressed  in  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

6.  In  Old  Law:  $F  was  branded  on  felons  .who 
were  admitted  to  benefit  of  clergy. 

7.  In  Heraldry:  For  the  Fesse-pomt  (q.  v.). 

F-Clef,  s. 

Music:  The  bass  clef,  the  sign  of  which  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  that  letter. 

fate^ f&t, fSre.     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    -wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


4.  A  foolish  story. 

"  But  refuse  profane  and  old  wives'  fables." — 1  77m. 
iv.  7. 

T>.  A  falsehood,  an  untruth,  a  fiction,  a  fabrica- 
tion. 

"  And  eke  what  folke  there  with  him  were 
Without  fable  I  wol  discrivr." 

Bomannt  of  the  Km"'. 

*6.  A  by-word ;  a  subject  of  gossip  or  talk. 

"  We  grew 
The  fable  of  the  city  where  we  dwelt," 

Tennyson:  Gardener's  Daughter. 

*B.  As  (tdj. :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
fable;  fictitious,  fabulous. 

"  Thou/aW*-  Styx!  whose  livid  streams  are  roll'd 
Through  dreary  coasts,  which  I  tho'  blind  behold." 
Pope:  IkelHiis  of  Slatias,  83,  84. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fable,  tale, 
novel,  and  romance  :  "  Different  species  of  composi- 
tion are  expressed  by  tho  above  words :  the  fable  is 
allegorical ;  its  actions  are  natural,  but  its  agents 
are  imaginary :  the  tote  is  fictitious,  but  not  imas- 
inary ;  both  the  agents  and  actions  are  drawn  from 
tho  passing  scenes  of  life.  Gods  and  goddesses,  ani- 
mals and  men,  trees,  vegetables,  and  inanimate 
objects  in  general,  may  bo  made  the  agents  of  a 
fable ;  but  of  a  tale,  properly  speaking,  only  men  or 
supernatural  spirits  can  be  tin- agents  :  of  the  for- 
mer description  are  the  celebrated  fables  of  JSsop  ; 
and  of  the  latter  the  tales  of  Marmoritel,  the  tales 
of  the  Genii,  &c.  .  .  .  Fables  are  written  for 
instruction  :  tales  principally  for  amusement  (fables 
consist  mostly  of  only  one  incident  or  action,  from 
which  a  moral  can  be  drawn  :  tales  alwaysof  many, 
which  excite  an  interest  for  an  individual.  The  tale 
when  compared  with  the  novel  is  a  simple  kind  of 
fiction ;  it  consists  of  but  few  persons  in  tho  drama  ; 
while  the  novel,  on  tho  contrary,  admits  of  every 
possible  variety  in  characters.  The  tale  is  told 
without  much  art  orcontrivance  to  keep  the  reader 
in  suspense,  without  any  depth  of  plot  or  importance 
in  the  catastrophe ;  the  novel  affords  the  greatest 
scope  for  exciting  an  interest  by  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  events,  the  involvements  of  interests,  and 
the  unraveling  or  its  plot.  If  the  novel  awakens  the 
attention,  the  romance  rivets  the  whole  mind  and 
engages  the  affections;  it  presents  nothing  but 
what  is  extraordinary  and  calculated  to  fill  the 
imagination."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

•fable-maker,  'fable-monger,  s.  An  inventor 
or  writer  of  fables. 

"  To  distinguish  the  true  and  proper  allegorists  from 
tlio  fable-mongers  or  raythics." — Waterlanct:  Works,  vi.  16. 

*fa  -ble,  *fa-blen,  r.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  fabler,  from 
Lat.  fabulor,  from  fabula.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  talk,  to  discourse,  to  converse. 

"While  thei  talkiden  or  fableilen."--Wimliffe:  Luke 
xx  iv.  15. 

2.  To  compose  or  write  fables  or  fiction. 
"To  loftier  rapture  thou  canst  wake  the  thought 

Than  all  the/oW/Hff  poets'  boasted  powers." 

Warton:  Pleasures  of  Melancholy. 

3.  To  tell  falsehoods  or  untruths. 

"He  fables  not:  I  hear  the  enemy." 

Sliakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  2. 

B.  Trans.:   To  feign,  to  invent,  to  tell   or   say 
falsely. 

*'  It  being  fabled  that  when  the  words  were  spoken 
aloud,  some  shepherds  had  repeated  them  over  their 
bread,  which  was  thereupon  presently  turned  into  flesh." 
—Bitnuti  Hist.  Reformation  (an.  1548). 

*fa -blgr,  s.  [O.  Ti.f  abler,  fableor.'}  A  writer  or 
spreader  of  fables ;  one  who  deals  in  fiction ;  a 
fable-monger. 

fab-H-au  (auaso)  (pi.  fab  -11-aux,  aux  as  6), 
s.    [Fr.,  dim.  of  fable.]    A  metrical  tale  composed 
by  the  Trouveres  or  poets  of  the  Langue  d'Oil  in 
tho  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries.    The  fabliaux 
were  sarcastic  or  witty  references  to  passing  events, 
and  were  intended  for  recitation, 
fa  -bllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FABLE,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <i  particip.  adj.:     (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  making  fables. 

2.  A  fable. 

fa-bold  -e-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  /a6o=a  bean,  and  Gr. 
eidos=foim,  appearance.]  A  term  applied  by  Mr. 
Bowerbank  to  certain  Dean-shaped  leguminous 
seeds  found  in  the  London  or  Lower  Tertiary  clays 
of  the  Isle  of  Sjioppey.  (Page.) 

*fabor,  s.    [FAtiBOTTEG.]    A  suburb. 

fab -rlc,  *fab -rick,  s.  [Fr.  fabrique,  f rom  Lat. 
/afcr;ca=(l)  a  workshop;  (2)  a  fabric,  from  faber 
(genit./abri)  =  a  workman,  from  a  root  fa = to  set, 
to  place  (seen  in  /a-eio=to  make) ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
fabrica.] 


fabric-lands 

I.  Literal!  i/  : 

1.  That  which  is  fabricated. 

(1)  The  frame  or  structure)  of  a  building;  a  build- 
ing or  structure  ;  an  edifice. 

"Here's  n,  fabric  that  implies  eternity." 

it;  JLiyvr  <i/  V"''''"'""'""9''»  iy-  2. 


(2)  A  cloth  made  by  weaving  or  felting.  The 
various  tiames  are  derived  from  material,  texture, 
fineness,  mode  of  weaving,  color,  mode  of  coloring, 
surface-finishing,  place  of  manufacture,  &c. 

2.  The  structure,  manufacture,  workmanship,  or 
texture  of  anything;  the  manner  in  which  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  any  material  or  structure  are  nni  led. 

*3.  The  act  or  purpose  of  fabricating  or  construct- 
ing; construction. 

"This  was  received  .  .  .  for  the  /a&r/Vof  the  churches 
of  the  poor."—  Milmmi.  (O'jitvie.) 

II.  Fty.:  Any  system  of  united  part?,  as  of  the 
world,  society,  the  Church,  &c. 

"With  what  H  crash,  heard  and  felt  to  the  farthest  ends 
of  the  world,  would  the  whole  vast  fabric  of  society  have 
fallen."—  Jtfoeauldy:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  fabric  and  edifice, 
see  EDIFICE. 

*fabric-laB.ds,  .s.  pi.  Lands  given  in  former 
times  for  the  rebuilding,  repair,  or  maintenance  of 
churches. 

*faV-rIC,  *fab-rlck,  v.  t.    [Fr.  fabriqucr;  Sp. 
fabricar;  Ital.  fabric  are  ]    To  frame,  to  construct, 
to  put  together,  to  build,  to  fashion. 
"Shew  what  laws  of  life 
The  cheese-inhabitants  observe,  and  how 
Fabric  their  mansions."        J,  Philips.-  Cider,  i. 

*fab'-rl-cant,  s.  [Lat.  fabricans,  pr.  par.  of 
fabrico=to  fabricate  (q.  v.).J  One  who  fabricates  ; 
a  manufacturer  or  fabricator. 

f  ab'-rl-cate,  i*.  t-  &•  i>  [Lat.  fabricate,  pa.  par. 
of  fabrico,  from  fabrica=&  fabric  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally  (of  material  things)  : 

1.  To  build,  to  construct,  to  frame;  to  form  by 
putting  together  the  several  parts. 

2.  To  form  by  art,  to  manufacture,  to  weave  ;  as, 
to  fabricate  woolens. 

II.  Fig.  (of  immaterial  things):  To  manufacture, 
to  devise,  to  put  together,  to  forge,  to  invent,  to 
contrive.  (Generally  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"The  impostor  who  fabricated  these  forgeries."—  ATa- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  invent,  to  tell  fictions  or  un- 
truths. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  fabricate  and  to 
invent  t  see  INVENT. 

f  ab-rl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fabrication 
from  fabricatit&i  pa.  par.  of  fabrico;  Sp.  fabrica- 
tion; Itcd.fabricazione.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  building,  constructing,  or 
framing;  construction. 

2.  The  act  of  manufacturing. 

*3.  The  act  of  creating  or  forming  ;  creation. 

"Attributing  the  affection  of  the  soul  unto  the  great 
God,  but  the  fabrication  of  the  bodyto  the  Dii  ex  Deo."  — 
Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  290. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  The  act  of  inventing,  devising,  creating,  or 
planning. 

"  The  very  idea  of  the  fabrication  of  a  new  government." 
—  Burke:  French  Revolution. 

2.  The  act   of  inventing,   devising,  or  planning 
falsely  ;  forgery. 

3.  That  which  is  invented,  devised,  or  planned 
falsely  ;  a  forgery,  a  falsehood,  an  invention. 

If  For  the  difference  between  fabrication  and  fic- 
tion, see  FICTION-. 

f  ab  -ri-ca-tSr,  s.  [Lat.;  Fr.  fabricateur;  Sp. 
fabricador  ,'  Ital.  fabricatore.] 

1.  One  who  constructs,  frames,  builds,  or  makes. 
"The  Almighty  fabricator  of  the  universe."  —  Howell: 

Letters,  bk.  iii.,  lett.  9. 

2.  One  who  invents,  devises,  plans,  or  forges. 

*f  ab  -rl-ca-tress,  s.  [Eng.  fabricator;  -ess.]  A 
female  fabricator;  a  construe  tress. 

*fab'-rl-ca-tiire,  «.  [Lat.  fabricatus,  pa.  par.  of 
fabrico.  }  A.  fabricating  or  making  ;  fabrication. 

fa-brl-fjl-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  C.  Fabricius,  a 
celebrated  Danish  entomologist.] 

But  ,  :  A  genus  of  Australian  shrubs  belonging  to 
the  order  Myrtacew.  They  have  alternate  dotted 
leaves  and  axillary  white  flowers. 

fab'-rile,  «.  [Lat.  fabrilis*  from/after=a  work- 
man^ Sp.  fabril;  Ital.  fabbrile.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  workmen  or  to  handicraft,  as  in  wood, 
stone,  metal,  &c. 

*f  ab  -u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  fabularis^  legendary,  fab- 
ulous.] Relating  to  the  construction  of  a  story  or 
dramatic  plot. 
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f  ab-U-lar -I-a,  s.  [Latin  fahulus,  dimiu.  from 
fnl.ii  =a  boan.] 

I'n  lii-iirt.:  A  genus  of  Porci'llanous  Forauninifera. 
Chambers  filled  with  labyrinthic  shell-matter,  the 
cavities  in  which  aro  mostly  elongate  \vit !i  the  axis 
of  the  shell.  They  are  narrow,  ami,  opening  termi- 
nally, make  a  cribriform  septal  face.  Only  one 
species,  Fabularia  ovattt .  or  atocoUthiUi  i~  known; 
it  abounds  in  the  Eocene  Tertiaries  of  France. 
(Griffith  <fr  Henfny.) 

*f  ah  -u-late,  v.  i.  [Lat.  fabulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
fuliulor.]  To  fable. 

*fabjl}-la  tion,  s.  [Lat.  fahulntus,  pa.  par.  of 
fabulor.']  The  act  of  moralizing  fables.  (Ash.) 

*fab-u-llst,  s.  [Fr.  fabuliste;  Sp.  fabulinta, 
from  Lat.  fabula.]  A  writer  or  inventor  of  fables. 

*fab-u-llze,  *fab-u-li§e,  r.  i.  [Lat./a&«H«); 
Eng.  stiff.  -ize.~\  To  write  or  speak  in  fables ;  to 
compose  fictions. 

*fab-U-10S -I-tJ,  s.  [Lat.  fahulositas,  from  fab- 
ulosus;  Fr.  fabulosity ;  Sp.fabulosidad.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fabulous  or  full  of  fables ; 
fabulousness. 

2.  A  feigned  or  fabulous  story ;  a  fable. 

f  ab  -U-lOus,  «.  [Lat.  fabuloms,  from  fabula= 
a  fable;  fr.fabuleux;  Sp.fabuloso;  Ital./ovoltwo.] 

1.  Feigned,  fictitious,  invented ;  not  founded  on 
fact ;  exceeding  the  bounds  of  probability  or  reason. 

2.  Related,  described,  or  told  of  in  fables. 

3.  Exceedingly  great;  almost  beyond  belief;  in- 
credible ;    as,  His  books  were  sold  at  a  fabulous 
price. 

f  ab  -u-lous  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  fabulous;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  fabulous  manner ;  in  manner  of  a  fable  or 
fiction. 

"These  things  are  uncertain  and  fabulously  aug- 
mented."— Grenewey:  Tacitus;  Annals,  p.  131. 

2.  In  a  fabulous  or  almost  incredible  manner  or 
degree. 

*f  ab  -u-lotis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fabulous;  -ness.] 
Tho  quality  of  being  fabulous,  feigned,  or  fictitious, 

"  His  fabulousness  and  credulity  are  justly  blamed." — 
Johnson:  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

*fa'-bur-den,  *f  a '-bur-then,  s.  &  a.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  Fr.faiu--bourdon=(lit.)  false  burden.  f  BUK- 
DEN.]  The  word  bourdon  or  bordono  in  its  primary 
sense  is  (in  French  and  Italian)  a  pilgrim's  staff; 
hence,  from  similarity  in  form,  the  bass-p_ipe,  or 
drone  of  the  bag-pipe,  and  thence  again  simply  a 
deep  bass  note.  As  the  earliest  Fa-lsi  bordoni  of 
which  we  have  specimens  are  principally  formed, 
except  at  their  cadences,  by  successions  of  fourths 
and  sixths  below  tho  plain-song  melody,  such  an 
accompanying  bass,  to  thosewhohad  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  use  the  low  octaves  of  tho  organum, 
and  to  consider  thirds  and  sixths  inadmissible  in 
the  harmonized  accompaniment  of  the  Gregorian 
Chant,  would  sound  false ;  and  this  application  of 
the  meaning  of  the  falso  and  faux  seems  a  more 
rational  derivation  than  that  sometimes  given  from 
falsetto  audfalsette,  as  implying  the  combination 
of  the  high  voices  with  the  low  in  Falso  Bordone 
harmony.  (Grow.)]  [FAUX-BOTJRDON.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Literally: 

Music :  One  of  the  early  systems  of  harmonizing 
a  given  portion  of  plain-song  or  a  canto  fermo.  It 
was  afterward  used  as  a  term  for  a  sort  of  harmony 
consisting  of  thirds  and  sixths  added  to  a  canto 
fermo.  When  counterpoint  had  superseded  both 
diaphony  and  descant,  the  term  faburden  was  still 
applied  to  a  certain  species  of  counterpoint,  some- 
times, but  not  always,  note  against  note.  (Stainer 
<&  Barrett.) 

"Descanti,  prycksonge,  counterpoint,  and  faburden." — 
Bale:  Image,  pt.  iii. 

2.  Fig. :  A  monotonous  refrain. 

"  To  sing,  as  it  were,  the  faburden  of  a  song." — P.  Hol- 
land: Plutarch,  p.  735. 

B.  As  adj. :  High-sounding. 

"Mirabile,  miraculoso,  stupemlo,  and  such  faburt.hen 
words."— Lodge:  Wit's  Miserie  (15%). 

f  ac,  8.    [A  contraction  for  fac-simile  (q.  v.).] 

facade,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  /accmta=the  front 
of  a  building,  from  /accia=the  face;  Lat. /ac/es.] 
[FACE.] 

Arch.:  The  face  or  front  of  any  considerable 
building  to  a  street,  court,  garden,  or  other  place. 

f  ace,  *faas,  8.  [Fr.  face,  from  Lat.  fades;  Ital. 
fuccia;  O.  Sp./az.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  front  part  of  the  head  of  any  animal, 
more  especially  of  man,  consisting  of  the  forehead, 
eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  mouth,  and  chin  ;  the  visage,  the 
countenance. 

"  He  is  like  unto  a  man  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a 
glass." — James  i.  28. 


face 

(2)  The    aspect  or  expression   of   the  visage,  as 
indicative   of    pleasure    or   displeasure,  favor   or 
anger. 

••  The  Lord  muke  his /nee  to  shine  upon  thee."—  Xumbers 
vi.25. 

(3)  That  part  of  anything  which  presents  itself  to 
the  view  ;  as — 

(a)  Tho  surface  of  anything. 

"Thou  hast  driven  me  from  the  face  of  the  earth."— 
'/•  I/-  .</*  iv.  14. 

(6)  Tho  front,  the  forepart  of  anything. 

"Also  the  breadth  of  the  face  of  the  house  and  of  the 
separate  place  toward  the  east  an  hundred  cubits.  — 
Ezekiel  ill.  14. 

(c)  A  plane  surface  of  a  solid ;  one  of  the  sides 
bounding  a  solid:  thus  a  cube  has  six  face  s,  an 
octahedron  eight. 

(4)  The  dial  of  a  watch,  clock,  compass-card,  &c. 

(5)  The  edge  of  a  cutting  instrument. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Presence,  sight. 

"In  the  very  face  of   the  Court."—  fUrupe:  Memorials; 
Q.  Mary  (an.  1554). 
t(2)  Appearance,  look,  aspect. 
"  Nor  heaven,  nor  sea,  their  former  face  retained." 
K  nlli-r:  Instructions  to  a  Painter,  118. 

*(3)  The  visible  state  of  things. 

"This  would  produce  a  new  face  of  things  in  Europe." 
— Atldison. 

*(4)  An  outward  show,  appearance,  or  cover ;  sur- 
face show. 

"They  took  him  to  set  a/ace  upon  their  own  malignant 
designs." — Milton. 

(5)  A  distortion  of  the  features ;  as,  Ho  made  a 
wry  face. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Doll  ?  You  are  making  faces 
now." — Dickens:  Barnaby  Kudge,  ch.  iv. 

(6)  Confidence,  boldness ;  effrontery,  assurance. 

"  A  chaplain  of  Cortes  had  the/ace  to  assert  that  in  one 
engagement  against  the  Indians  St.  James  had  appeared 
on  a  gray  horse  at  the  head  of  the  Castilian  adventurers." 
—Macaulay:  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  (Introd. ) 

*(7)  Favor. 

"Seek  ye  my  face."— Psalm  nvii.  8. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The    front    or  broadside  of  a  building;  the 
facade ;  the  front  of  a  wall. 

(2)  The  surface  of  a  stone  exposed  on  tho  face  of 
a  wall.    The  sides  aro  flanks,  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  are  beds. 

(3)  The  front  of  an  arch  showing  the  vertical  sur- 
faces of  the  outside  row  of  voussoirs. 

2.  Anatomy: 

(1)  The  lower  part  of  the  head  of  a  mammiferous 
animal. 

(2)  The  aspect  of  an  organ. 

3.  Astral.:  The  third  part  of  a  sign,  each  divided 
into  ten  degrees. 

4.  Carpentry: 

(1)  The  front  of  a  jamb  presented  toward  the 
room. 

(2)  The  sole  of  a  plane. 

5.  Crystall. :   One  of  the  planes  which  form  the 
surface  of  a  regular  solid. 

6.  Forging : 

(1)  The  working  portion  of  a  hammer-head. 

(2)  The  flat  part  of  an  anvil. 

7.  Fort.:  Ono  of  tho  parts  vthich  form  a  salient 
angle  projecting  toward  the  country.    [BASTION.] 

8.  Gearing :  That  part  of  the  acting  surface  of  a 
cog  which  projects  beyond  the  pitch-line.    The  por- 
tion within  that  limit  is  the  flank. 

9.  Grinding:  That    portion   of  a  lap  or  wheel, 
whether  the  edge  or  the  disc,  which  is  employed  in 
grinding. 

10.  Mining :  That  portion  of  a  coal-seam  which  is 
in  process  of  removal. 

11.  Mil.:  The  face  of  a  square  is  tho  side  of  a 
body  of  men  formed  into  a  square. 

12.  Ord. :  The  surface  of  metal  at  tho  muzzle  of  a 


gun. 

13.  Print.:  The  surface  of  type  from  which  the 
impression  is  taken.    The  character  of  the  face,  for 
size,  style,  and  proportions,  gives  tho  name  to  the 
type. 

14.  Steam-engineering : 

(1)  The  flat  part  of  a  slide-valve   on  which  it 
moves. 

(2)  The  flat  portion  on  a  cylinder  forming  a  seat 
for  a  valve. 

15.  Zool. :  The  anterior  portion  of  the  head  of  a 
mammiferous  animal ;  the  face  of  birds  compre- 
hends  the  ophthalmic  regions,   cheeks,   temples, 
forehead,  and  vertex ;  the  face  of  insects  is  the  parts 
between  tho  proboscis  and  prothorax. 


certain  marks  to  direct  the  observer ;  ike  front  is 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jdwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     sbin.    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist,   pn  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


face 
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employed  for  that  part  which  is  most  prominent  or 
foremost:  hence  we  apeak  of  the /ace  of  n  wheel  or 
clock,  the  face  of  a  painting,  or  the  face  of  nature; 
but  the  front  of  a  house  or  building,  and  the  front 
of  a  stage:  hence,  likewise,  the  propriety  of  the 
expressions,  to  put  a  good  face  on  a  thing,  to  show 
a  bold  front." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  face,  counte- 
nance, and  visage:  "  The/uc?  consists  of  a  certain 
set  of  features;  the  countenance  consists  of  the 
general  ag^re^rate  of  looks  produced  by  these 
features  :  the  visage  consists  of  such  looks  in  par- 
ticular cases:  the  face  is  the  work  of  nature;  the 
countenance  and  visage  are  the  work  of  the  mind: 
the  face  remains  the  same,  butthe  countenance  and 
visage  are  changeable.  The  face  belongs  to  brutes 
as  well  as  men;  the  countenance  is  the  peculiar 
property  of  man;  the  visage  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  superior  beings :  the  term  is  applied  only  in  the 
grave  or  lofty  style."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Symm.) 

^T  In  special  phrases : 

1.  To  fly  in  the  face  of:  To  withstand,  to  oppose, 
to  defy. 

2.  To  entreat  the  face  of:  To  seek  the  favor  of;  to 
pray  to. 

"Entreat  the  face  of  the  Lord  tlxy  God." — 1  Kings  liii.  6. 

3.  To  accept  the  face  of:  To  favor. 

"See,  I  have  accepted  thy  face  concerning  this  thing 
also."— Gen.  ill.  2L  (Marg.) 

4.  To  set  the  face  against:   To  oppose,  to  with- 
stand firmly. 

5.  Face  to  face: 

(1)  In  immediate  presence  of  each  other. 
"  She  sent  for  Blanche  to  accuse  her  face  to  face." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  220. 

*(2)  Clearly;  without  the  interposition  of  other 
bodies. 

"  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  ;  but  then  face  to 
face." — 1  Corinth.  liii.  12. 

6.  To  make  a  face :  To  distort  the  features ;  to  put 
on  an  unnatural  or  purposely  altered  look. 

7.  To  one's  face:  Directly;  in  plain  words;  as,  to 
tell  another  anything  to  his  face. 

8.  Face  of  a  bastion: 
Fort.:  [ft.  7.] 

9.  Face  prolonged  or  extended,  in  fortification,  is 
that  part  of  the  line  of  defense  which  is  between 
the  angle  of  the  shoulder  and  the  curtain. 

10.  "Hike  your  face":  A  slang  expression  =  "  I 
admire  your  impudence/*    (U.S.  Coltoq.) 

face-ache,  face-ague,  «.  A  kind  of  neuralgia 
which  attacks  the  nerves  of  the  face ;  called  also 
Tic-doloureux  (q,  v.}. 

face-ancl-liood,  s. 

Hot.:  Viola  tricolor,  from  the  markings  in  the 
petals  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  human  face, 
and  the  often  dark,  hood-like  appearance  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  flower.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

face-cloth,  s.  A  cloth  laid  over  the  face  of  a 
corpse. 

face-guard,  s. 

1.  A  mask  with  windows  for  the  eyes,  adapted  to 
the  use  of  persons-  exposed  to  great  heat,  as  in  glass- 
houses, forging  heavy  works, 

and  in  the  various  metal- 
lurgic  furnace  operations. 
Also  for  workmen  exposed  to 
flying  particles  of  metal  or 
stone. 

2.  A  wire-gauze  mask  worn 
to  protect  the  face  in  fenc- 
ing. 

face-hammer,  s.  One 
with  a  flat  face,  as  distin- 
guished from  one  having 
pointed  or  edged  peens. 

face-in-liood,  s. 

Sot.:  Aconitum  napellus, 
from  the  upper  petals  forming  a  hood,  the  stamens 
and  pistils,  with  the  lower  petals,  bearing  some 
fanciful  resemblance  to  a  face.  (Britten  d:  Holland.) 

face-joint, «. 

Arch. :  That  joint  of  a  voussoir  which  appears  on 
the  face  of  the  arch. 

face-mold, ». 

Carp.:  The  pattern  from  which  the  ornamental 
railings  for  stairs,  &c.,  are  to  be  cut. 

*face-palllter,  s.    A  painter  of  portraits. 

*face-palntlng,  s. 

1.  The  art  of  painting  portraits. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  applying  rouge  to  the 
face. 

face-piece,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  piece  wrought  on  the  forepart  of 
the  knee  of  the  head,  to  assist  the  conversion  of  the 
main-piece,  and  to  shorten  the  upper  bolts  of  the 
knee  of  the  head. 


Face-guard. 


face-plan,  s. 

Arch,  ilrniriiiri:  The  principal  or  front  elevation. 
face-plate,  s. 

1.  A  plate  screwed  on  to  the  spindle  of  a  lathe, 
and  affording  a  means  of  attaching  the  work  to  bo 
turned ;  or  a  place  of  attachment  for  a  pin  which 
comes  against  the  dog  or  driver  on  the  work,  and 
imparts  rotation  to  the  latter. 

2.  A  true  plane  for  testing  a  dressed  surface. 
*face-royal,  s.    A  royal  or  kingly  face;  also  the 

face  stamped  on  the  coin  called  a  royal. 

"  He  will  not  stick  to  say  his  face  is  &  face-royal" 

Shakesp.:  Uenry  IV.,  Ft.  11.,  i.  2. 

face-value,  s.  Par  value ;  value  expressed  on 
face  of  note,  <fec. 

face- wall,  s. 

Arch. :  The  front  wall  of  a  building. 

face-wheel,  s. 

Mech.:  Another  name  for  a  crown  or  contra  to 
wheel,  which  has  cogs  projecting  from  the  periph- 
ery at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  motion.  The 
term  is  applicable  to  a  wheel  whose  face  rather 
than  its  perimeter  is  made  effective,  as  in  the  cog- 
wheels cited ;  it  is  also  applied  19  a  wheel  the  disc- 
face  of  which  is  adapted  for  grinding  and  polishing ; 
a  lap. 

f  §156,  v.  t.  &  i.    [FACE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  meet  in  front  or  face  to  face ;  to  confront, 
to  brave. 

"  This  youth,  the  joy  of  Nestor's  glorious  age, 
In  arms  intrepid,  with  the  first  he  fought, 
Faced  every  foe,  and  every  danger  sought." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiii.  705. 

2.  To  meet  with  boldness  or  firmness ;  to  confront 
boldly. 

"And  yet  a  modest  comrade  led  them  forth, 
From  their  shy  solitude  to  face  the  world 
With  a  gay  confidence  and  seemly  pride." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*3.  To  brave,  to  bully,  to  oppose  with  impudence, 
to  browbeat. 

"I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved." — Shakesp.:  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  stand  opposite  to. 

"A  view  of  the  side  of  the  Palatine  mountain  that  faces 
it." — Addison:  On  Italy. 

5.  To  cover  in  front ;  to  invest  with  a  coating  or 
covering. 

"  Where  your  old  bank  is  hollow,  face  it  with  the  first 
spit  of  earth  that  you  dig  out  of  the  ditch." — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

6.  To  put   a  face  or  appearance  on ;  as,  to  face 
inferior  tea,  by  mixing  it  with  coloring  matter  and 
other  substances,  so  as  to  give  it  tho  appearance  of 
a  better  quality  and  higher  value. 

7.  To  lay  or  place  with  the  face  downward. 

8.  To  turn  the  face  in  any  direction ;  as,  to  face  a 
body  of  men  to  the  right  or  left. 

*9.  To  countenance. 

"Was  this  the  face  that  facrd  so  many  follies?" 

Shakesp.:  Kichard  11.,  iv.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mason. :  To  dress  or  smooth  the  face  of  stone. 
*2.  Cards:  A  term  at  priinero;  to  stand  boldly 
npon  a  card. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  stand  with  tho  face  in  a  certain  direction; 
to  look  in  a  certain  direction ;  as,  The  house  faces 
toward  the  east. 

2.  To  turn  the  face  in  a  certain  direction. 
"  Hail  and  farewell  they  shouted  thrice  again, 

Thrice  facing  to  the  left,  and  thence  they  turned 
again."  Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  995. 

*3.  To  carry  a  false  appearance ;  to  play  the 
hypocrite. 

"Thou  needs  must  learn  to  laugh,  or  lye, 
To  face,  to  forge,  to  scoff,  to  company." 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd'*  Tale. 

II.  Mil.:  To  turn  or  wheel  in  any  direction ;  to 
face  about  is  to  turn  right  round. 

"  Defeating  it  by  a  single  well-directed  discharge  of  the 
rear  rank,  who  faced  about  for  that  purpose." — Alison: 
Hist.  Europe,  ch.  xciii. 

IT  (1)  To  face  a  thing  out:  To  persist  in  or  main- 
tain any  assertion  or  conduct   unblushingly  and 
shamelessly;   to  brave  with    effrontery;    to  carry 
through  an  undertaking  by  effrontery  or  assurance. 
"She  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

(2)  To  face  down:  To  withstand  with  boldness 
and  effrontery. 

"Here's  a  villain  that  would  face  me  down. 
He  met  me  on  the  mart." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  <if  Errors,  iii.  1. 

*i  For  the  difference  between  to  face  and  to  con- 
front, see  CONFRONT. 


f aged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FACE,  c.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  .-Is  adjcftif  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  face ;  marked  with  a  face. 

2.  Fitj. :  Having  a  false  appearance  given  to  it ;  as, 
faced  tea. 

II.  Mason. :  Having  the  outer  surface  dressed  or 
smoothed. 

*f  ace-less,  a.  [Eng.  face;  •less.']  Without  or 
destitute  of  a  face. 

fac-e-Hd-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fascelit;  Gr. 
eida>=  form,  and  Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.~] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  sub-order 
Labiatiflorse,  tribe  Mutisiaceee. 

f  ac  -e-lls,  s.  [Gr.  phakelos=a  bundle,  a  faggot.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Face- 

lhl«»  (q.v.).  It  contains  a  small  Chilian  plant,  like 

Cudweed  (q.  v.). 

f  a9'-er,  s.    [Eng./ac(e);  -er.~] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  One  who  opposes  or  braves;  one  who  puts  on 
a  false  show  or  character;  a  boaster,  a  bully. 

"No  great  talkers,  nor  boaster,  nor  facers." — Latimer: 
Wurki,  i.  268. 

2.  \  blow  in  the  face. 

"Blogg,  starting  upright,  tipped  the  fellow  B  facer." 
Barham:  Inaoldsby  Legends;  The  Bagman's  Dog. 

II.  Firj. :  A  sudden  blow,  check,  or  hindrance. 
f  ac'-et,  *f  a-$et  te,  *fas-cet,  s.  &  a.  [Fr./acette, 
dimin.  of /ace;  Sp.faceta;  Ital.  faccetta.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 
"Like   diamonds   cut    with  fascets." — Bacon:    £ssays; 

Honor  and  Reputation. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  An  articular    cavity  of   a  bone  when 
nearly  plain  ;  a  small,  circumscribed  portion  of  the 
surface  of  a  bone. 

2.  Arch. :  A  flat  projection  between  the  flutings  of 
columns. 

3.  Mineral.:  One  of  the  small  planes  which  form 
the  sides  of  a  natural  crystal;  of  a  cut  diamond  or 
other  gem ;  of  a  cut-glass  ornament  or  vessel.    The 
facets  of  diamonds  are  known  as  skew-  or  skill- 
facets    and    star-facets.      Upper    skill-facets    are 
wrought  in  the  lower  part  of  tho  bezel,  and  termi- 
nate in  the  girdle;  under-skill  facets  are  wrought 
on  the  pavilions,  and  terminate  in  the  girdle.    Star- 
facets  are  wrought  on  the  bezels  and  terminate  in 
the  table.    [BRILLIANT.] 

4.  Glass  Manuf. :  One  of  the  irons  thrust  into  the 
mouths  of  bottles,  in  order  to  convey  them  to  the 
annealing  tower. 

5.  ZoOl.:  A  flat  surface  with  a  definite  boundary. 
(Owen.)    Example,  the  facets  constituting  the  com- 
pound eyes  of  insects.    [B.] 

B.  As  adj. :   Facet  eyes  are  tho  compound  eyes  of 
insects,  consisting  of  an  innumerable  assemblage  of 
eyelets,  each  of  which  is  called  a  Facet. 

*fa-$e  te,  a.  [Lat.  /ace(ws=clever,  witty,  gay.] 
Gay,  clever,  witty,  facetious. 

f  ae -et-ed,  a.  [Eng./acef;  -ed.]    Having  facets. 

•fa-ge  te-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  facete;  -ly.]  In  a 
clever,  witty,  or  facetious  manner ;  cleverly,  wit  tily. 

*fa-$e  te-ness,  s.  [Eng.  facete;  -ness.]  Witti- 
ness,  cleverness,  facetiousness. 

fa-ce'-ti-se  (tl  as  shl),s.pr.  [Lat.pl.of/acetfa 
=cleverness,  wit,  from  Lat.  facetus.]  Clever  or 
witty  sayings. 

fa-ce  -tious,  a.  [Fr.  facet ieux,  from  Old  Fr. 
/aceh'e=wit,  from  li&t.facetus,] 

1.  (Of  persons) :  Full  of  merriment,  gayety,  wit 


..   .      ;tious, 

convertible,  jocular,  and  jocose:  "  Facetious  may  be 
employed  either  for  writing  or  conversation ;  the 
rest  only  in  conversation :  the  facetious  man  deals 
in  that  kind  of  discourse  which  may  excite  laughter; 
a  coni"ersible  man  may  instruct  as  well  as  amuse ;  a 
•pleasant  man  says  everything  in  a  pleasant  manner ; 
his  pleasantry,  even  on  the  most  delicate  subject, 
is  without  offense;  the  person  speaking  is  jocose ; 
the  thing  said,  or  the  manner  of  saying  it,  is  jocular 
.  .  .  A  man  is  facetious  from  humor;  lie  i.-  ' 
versible  by  means  of  information."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

fa-qe'-tlous-lj1,  adv.    [Eng.  facetious;  •ly.']    la 
a  facetious  manner;  wittily,  cleverly,  merrily. 

fa-ce -tious-ness,  s.  [Eng./ace<t'ous ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  facetious ;  wittiness,  cleverness. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    str,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


facia 

fa-5l-a,  8.    [FASCIA.] 

f  a  ~5l-al  lor  5!  as  Shi),  a.    [Low  Latin  faeialis, 
from  Lat.  /ncies=aface;  Fr.  facial;  Ital. /accidie.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  face, 
facial-angle,  s. 

Anat.:  An  angle  contained  between  two  imag- 
inary lines,  one  from  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  forehead  to 
the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the 
alveolar  process 
ofthoupperjaw, 
opposite  to  the 
incisor  teeth; 
the  other  from 
the  external 
auditory  fora- 
men to  the  same 
point,  serving  to 
measure  the  ele- 
v  a  t  i  o  n  of  the 
forehead.  This 
angle  is  of  great 
service  i  n  eth- 
nology, but  its 
ma  g  n  1 1  u  d  n  is 
not  an  infallible  Facial  Angle  of  Negro, 

criterion  of  the 

intellectual  capacity  of  an  individual.  It  is  some- 
times called  Camper's  Angle,  because  the  celebrated 
Dutch  anatomist  Camper  was  the  first  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  this  method  of  skull- 
measurement. 
facial-artery,  8. 

Anat.:  A  branch  of  the  external  carotid  artery 
passing  over  the  lower  jaw  by  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  masseter  muscle,  and  extending  its  ramifica- 
tions to  the  face  and  palate, 
facial-axis,  8. 

Phren.:  A  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  end  of 
the  axis  of  the  cranium  to  the  most  anterior  point 
of  the  upper  jaw.    The  angle  between  these  two 
axial  lines  is  called  the  cranio-facial  angle,  and 
serves  to  show  to  what  extent  the  face  is  progna- 
thous or  orthognathous.    (See  these  words.) 
facial-bones,  s.  pi. 
Anat. :  The  thirteen  bones  of  the  face, 
facial-muscles,  s.  pi. 
Anat. :  [FACIAL  NERVE.] 
facial-nerve,  s. 

Anat.'  A  nerve  which  arises  from  the  lower  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  pons  Varolii,  and  issuing  from 
the  cranium  by  the  internal  auditory  foramen, 
enters  the  aqueeductus  Fallopii,  supplies  the  mus- 
cles to  the  internal  ear,  &c.,  and  then  forms  the 
facial  muscles,  which  are  distributed  in  the  three 
principal  divisions  of  the  face, 
facial-plates,  s.pl. 

Anat. :  The  sub-cranial  or  pharyngeal  plates  or 
arches.    [SUBCRANIAL.] 
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history.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  fades  of  the  Car- 
boniferous flora,  as  distinct  from  the  flora  of  other 
epochs,  and  of  the  fades  of  the  Australian  fauna, 
as  distinguished  from  the  animals  of  other  regions 
by  their  common  marsupial  characteristics. 

3.  Bat. :  The  general  appearance  of  a  plant. 

facies  hippocratlca,  s.  The  peculiar  expression 
on  the  face  immediately  before  death;  so  called 
from  its  description  in  the  "  Prognostica"  of  Hip- 
pocrates. 

f  ac  -lie,  *fac-il,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat./actKs=easy 
to  be  done,  from  facio=to  do;  Sp.  facil;  Ital. 

1.  Easy,  not  difficult;  capable  of  being  done  or 
attained  with  little  labor. 

2.  Easy  to  be  understood ;  not  abstruse. 

3.  Easy  of  access  or  converse ;  complaisant ;  affa- 
ble, not  austere. 

4.  Pliant,  easily  led  or  persuaded  to  good  or  baa. 

5.  Ready,  quick,  dexterous;    as,  a  facile  pen,  a 


f  85  -I-le  prln  -5eps,  phr.  [Lat.=easily  first  or 
best.l  Able  to  distance  all  competitors  without 
exertion  ;  as,  He  is  facile  princeps  in  that  art. 

*fa5  -Ile-lf,  *fac-il-ie,  adt>.  [Eng./arfie;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  facile  or  easy  manner ;  easily. 

"fa5  -lie-ness,  *fac-il-ness,  s.  [Eng.  facile; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  facile  or  easy ; 
easiness,  ease. 

fa-5ll-I-tate,  v.  t.  [From  Fr.  faciliter,  with  Eng. 


fact 

'  II.  Technically : 

1.  Build. :  The  covering  of  brick  or  rough  stone- 
work with  fine  masonry,  such  as  sawed  freestone  or 
marble.  , 

2.  Carp. :   The  wooden  covering  of   the  sides  ot 
doors,  windows,  &c.,  on  the  inside. 

3.  Civil  Eng.:  The  front  covering  of  a  bank  by 
means  of  a  wall  or  other  structure  to  enable  it  to  be 
made  steeper  than  the  natural  talus  of  the  mate- 

4.  Found.:  Powder  applied  to  the  face  of  a  mold 
which  receives  the  metal.    The  object  is  to  give  a 
fine  smooth  surface  to  the  casting. 

5.  Hi/draulic  Engineering : 

(1)  Protection  for  the  exposed  faces  of  seawalls 
and  embankments.     Several    different   kinds   are 
used,  according  to  the  facilities  and  means  at  dis- 
posal. 

(2)  A  layer  of  soil  over  the  puddle,  upon  the  slop- 
ing sides  of  a  canal. 

6.  Military  (pi.): 

(1)  The  movements  through  which  soldiers  are 


or  impediments;  to  diminish  the  labor  of;  to 
further. 

fa-5ll-I-ta'-tion,  «.  [From  Fr.  faciliter,  with 
Eng.  suff.  -afion.]  The  act  of  making  easy  or  less 
difficult. 

"Who  can  believe  that  they  .  .  .  foresaw  the  use  of 
their  discoveries  to  the  facilitation  ot  commerce?1  - 
Rambler,  No.  103. 

fa-gll'-I-ty,  8.  [FT.facilite,  from  Lat.  facilitas, 
from/a«hs=easy;  Sp.  facilidad ;  Ita.1.  facilita.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  of  being  easy  to  bo  done ;  easiness ; 
freedom  from  difficulty. 

"  The  facility  with  which  government  has  been  over- 
turned in  France." — Burke:  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs. 

2.  An  opportunity,  means,  or  advantage  in  the 
performance  of  any  act,  or  the  attainment  of  any 
object ;  as,  Every  facility  was  afforded  him. 

3.  Readiness,  quickness,  dexterity;  ease  in  per- 
formance. 

"  The  facility  and  assiduity  with  which  he  wrote  are 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  bulk  and  dates  of  his  works." — 
Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*4.  Easiness  of  access;  complaisance;  affability; 
freedom  from  austerity  or  haughtiness. 


the  "  fixed  cheeks  "  from  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
cephalic  shield.  No  such  line  of  division  is  known 
to  exist  in  any  recent  crustacean,  but  there  is  a 
faint  indication  of  it  in  Limulus,  and  some  doubt- 
ful traces  of  it  in  certain  other  forms.  In  a  few 
genera,  as  in  Trinucleus,Microdiscus,  undAgnostus, 
the  facial  suture  is  absent.  (Nicholson.) 

facial-vein,  s. 

Anat. :  A  vein  crossing  the  face  obliquely  from 
the  root  of  the  nose  outward,  and  receiving  the 
vessels  of  the  head  and  forehead. 

*fa  -sl-al-l?  (or  5!  as  Shi),  adv.    [Eng.  facial; 

1 .  In  a  facial  manner ;  as  regards  the  face. 

2.  Face  to  face. 

*fa-5l-ate(or  5!  asshD.s.  [Ital./occiato.]  A 
facade,  a  front. 

*f  a  -5led,  a.  [Eng./oce;  -ed.]  Of  good  appear- 
ance. 

*f  a  -5i-ent  (or  5!  as  Shi),  s.  [Lat.  faciens,  pr. 
par.  of/ocio=to  do.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   One  who  does  anything,  good  or 

bad ;  a  doer. 

—  'ant  of  a  quantity  as  distinguished 


Middleton:  A  Mad  World,  lit. 

*5.  Easiness  or  readiness  to  be  persuaded  or  led ; 
pliability  of  disposition ;  readiness  to  comply  with 
the  advice  or  wishes  of  others. 

"  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  take  facility  for  good  nature."— 
VEstrange. 

II.  Seote  Law:  A  state  of  mental  weakness,  not 
so  great  as  idiocy,  but  implying  want  of  firmness  of 
mind,  and  a  consequent  readiness  to  be  persuaded 
to  do  anything. 

If  For  the  difference  between  facility  and  ease, 
see  EASE. 

*f a5-I-ner  -I-ous,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  fadnorous 
(q.  v.).]  Wicked,  atrocious,  abominable. 

"He's  of  a  most  facinerious  spirit."— Shakeip.-  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  S. 

fa.5  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [FACE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  covering  in  front  for  ornament  or  other  pur- 


fa-5l-es  (or,l..rtll)...    [Lat.]    [FACE.] 
*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  face. 

IT    Technically 
II.  Technical. 

1.  Anat.  :   The  anterior  par  e 


act  of  tnrning  in  any  partic^ar  direction. 

f  jfSTct^process  of  adulterating  inferior  tea 
by  mixing  it  with  coloring  matter  and  other  sub- 
stances,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  tea  of  a 
better  q'uality  and  highervalue;  also  applied  to  the 
^ateri.Jl3  us(fd  in  tni|prOcess  of  adulteration. 


uniform,  serving  to  distinguish  one  regiment  or  one 
livery  from  another. 

"  Do  you  think 

Yonr  tawny  coats,  with  greasy  facings  here, 
Shall  conquer  It?  "—Barry:  Merry  Tricks,  Hi.  1. 

1.  Plaster. :  The  last  layer  of  fine  stucco  or  plas- 
ter on  walls. 

facing-brick,  s. 

Build. :  A  front  or  pressed  brick. 

facing-sand,  8. 

Found. :  A  compound,  usually  of  molding  sand 
and  pulverized  bituminous  coal,  used  to  make  the 
surfaces  of  molds. 

*fa5  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [English  facing;  -ly.]  In  a 
fronting,  facing,  or  opposite  position. 

*fa  5ln  -8r-ous,  *fa-cyn-er  ous,  *fa-cin-er-us, 
a.  [Lat.  facinorosus,  from  f  acinus  (gen./actnora) 
=  a  wicked  deed,  from  /acio=to  do;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
facinoroso.]  Exceedingly  wicked ;  wicked  to  as  ex- 
cess; atrocious. 

*fa-5ln  8r-ouB-ness,  s.  [English  fadnorous; 
•ness.'}  Extreme  or  atrocious  wickedness. 

*fa-cond,  *fa-conde,  *fa-cound,  'fa-cunde, 
a.  &s.  [O.  'Fr.facond  (a.),/«conde  (s.),  from  Lat. 
/actmd«s=eloquent,/ac»iidia:=  eloquence.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Eloquent. 

B.  As  subst.:  Eloquence. 

f  ac-slm'-l-le,  s.  [A  contr.  of  Lat.  factum  simile 
=made  like:  factum,  neut.  sing  of  foetus,  pa.  par. 
of  /act'o=to  make,  and  simile,  neut.  sing,  of  similts 
=like.] 

1.  Of  material  things:  An  exact  copy,  counter- 
part, or  likeness  of  an  original,  as  of  handwriting, 
a  drawing,  &c.,  in  all  its  peculiarities,  proportions, 
and  characteristics. 

"He  took  a  paper,  and  made  what  they  call  a  facsimile 
ot  the  marks  and  distances  of  those  small  specks."— 
Korth:  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  i.  109. 

f2.  Of  Immaterial  things:  An  exact  copy  or  coun- 
terpart; as  of  habits,  disposition,  conduct,  &c. 

"His  course  can  be  the  facsimile  of  no  prior  one,  but  is 
by  its  nature  original."— Carlyle:  Sartor  Kesartus,  bk.  i., 
ch.  iv. 

f  ac-sim  -I-le,  v.  t.  [FACSIMILE,  s.]  To  make  a 
facsimile  or  exact  copy  or  counterpart  of;  to  copy 
exactly ;  to  reproduce  in  facsimile. 

"The  contour  of  draperies, such  as  thoseof  the  apostles 
facsimiled  here." — Athenaeum. 

f  ac-slm -I-lIst,  8.  [Eug./ac8tm«!(e),' -ist.]  One 
who  produces  facsimiles  or  exact  copies. 

"Mr.  asks  for  the  name  and  address  of  afacsimt- 

liat." — Notes  and  Queries. 

fact  s.  [Lat. /achim=a  thing  done,  neut.  sing. 
otfactus, pa-par. of /ocio=to do ;  Port./acto./eifo; 
Ital.  fatto ;  Fr.fait;  Old  Fr.  faict.  Fact  is  thus  a 
doublet  of  feat  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  A  thing  done,  a  deed,  an  act,  a  performance,  a 

"The  bloody  fact 
Will  be  avenged."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  467. 

2.  Reality  ;  not  supposition  ;  truth. 

"If  this  were  true  in  fact,  I  do  not  see  any  color  for  such 
a  conclusion." — Addison:  On  the  War, 

existed,  whether  true  or  false ;  as,  His  book  abounds 
with  false  facts. 

II.  Law:  An  act  done;  an  incident  which  has 
happened ;  an  event.  Thus  the  jury  determine  on 
matters  of  fact,  the  judge  decides  on  points  of  law 
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factum 


1T  (1)  In  fact:  In  reality,  in  truth. 
(2)  Matter  of  fact: 

(a)  Asasubst.:  Something  which  has  really  hap- 
penod. 

(b)  Used  as  an  adj. :  Prosaic;  not  imaginative. 

*T  Fur  tho  difference  between  fact  and  circum- 
ifance,  see  CIRCUMSTANCE. 

fac   tion,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat./ocfto=a  doing, 
a  faction,  from  factus,  pa.  par.  of  facio=to  do.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  clan,  a  society,  a  party. 

"InGallia  .  .  .  almost  in  every  house  are  factions, 
and  the  heades  of  theia  factions  are  they  whom  they 
Mteme  worthyest  to  have  it." — Goldung:  Ctesar,  fo.  158. 

2.  A  party  in  a  state  combined  or  acting  in  union 
in   opposition    to    the     established    government ; 
usually  applied  to  a  minority,  but  it  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a  majority ;  a  party  combined  to  promote 
their  own  views  or  purposes  even  at  the  expense  of 
order  and  the  public  good. 

"There  were  indeed  factions,  but  fact  ions  which  sprang 
merely  from  personal  pretensions  and  animosities." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

3.  Tumult,  discord,  dissension. 

"  Far  from  her  sight  flew  Faction,  Strife,  and  Pride, 
And  Envy  did  bat  look  on  her  and  died." 

Dryden:  Epistle  to  Duchess  of  York,  18. 

II.  Roman  Antiq. :  The  name  given  to  the  con- 
testing parties  in  the  chariot-races  in  the  Roman 
circus.  They  took  their  origin  from  the  fact  that 
the  drivers  of  the  chariots  were  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  tho  color  of  their  garments,  one  being 
always  dressed  in  white,  another  ingreen,  the  third 
in  red,  and  tho  fourth  in  blue.  Hence,  from  the 
keenness  with  which  different  persons  espoused  the 
cause  of  tho  different  colors  arose  the  four  parties 
or  factions,  named  respectively,  Factio  Albata, 
Factio  Prasina,  Factio  Russata,  and  Factio  Veneta. 
When  Domitian  introduced  the  practice  of  making 
six  chariots  start  in  each  race,  two  new  factions 
were  necessarily  added,  the  gold  and  the  purple, 
but  these  were  soon  dropped,  or,  at  least,  not 
steadily  maintained. 

"The/ocMons  of  the  Blues  and  Greens  were  promised 
as  many  chariot-races  as  could  be  run  between  the  morn- 
ing and  night." — Elton:  Origins  of  English  History,  p.  308 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faction  and 
party:  "  The  term  party  has  of  itself  nothing  odi- 
ous, that  of  faction  is  always  so ;  any  man,  without 
distinction  of  rank,  may  have  a  party  either  at 
court  or  in  the  army,  in  the  city  or  in  literature, 
without  being  himself  immediately  implicated  in 
raising  it ;  but  factions  are  always  the  result  of 
active  efforts :  one  may  have  a  party  for  one's 
merits  from  the  number  and  ardor  of  one's  friends ; 
but  a  faction  is  raised  by  busy  and  turbulent  spirits 
for  their  own  purposes.'  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

faction-fight,  «.  A  quarrel  between  factions  or 
parties  of  different  religions  or  politics. 

faction-mad,  s.    Furious  with  party  spirit. 

"  The  multitude  maae  faction-mad, 
Disturb  good  order."          Coioper:  Task,  iii.  673. 

fao'-tion-aire,  a.  [Fr.foctionnaire.]  A  soldier 
detailed  for  any  service  ;  a  sentinel,  a  sentry. 

f  ac  tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  faction;  -a/.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  faction  ;  connected  with  a  faction. 

f  ac  tion-a-rjf,  s.  [Fr.  factionnaire.~]  One  of  a 
faction  ;  a  party  man. 

f  ac  -tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  faction;  -er.]  One  of  a 
faction. 

f  ac -tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  faction;  -ist.]  One  who 
promotes  or  supports  factions. 

f  ac   tious,  a.    [Fi.factieux,  from  Lat.  factiotus, 
from/ac/io;  Sp.faccioso;  Ital./ajztoso.] 
*1.  Active,  urgent,  persevering. 

••  Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  C'cesar,  i.  3. 

2.  (riven  to  faction  or  party  ;  opposed  to  the  estab- 
lished government ;  seditious,  turbulent. 

"  Peece,  factious  monster!  born  to  vex  the  state 
With  wrangling  talent,  formed  for  foul  debate." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  806. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  faction  ;  char- 
acterized by  opposition  to  government ;  seditions. 

"He  perpetually  complains  of  the  endless  talking,  the 
factious  squabbling,  the  inconstancy,  Ac." — Macaulay: 
Btst.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

1T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  factious  and 
seditious :  "  Faction*  is  an  epithet  to  characterize 
the  tempers  of  men ;  seditious  characterizes  their 
conduct ;  the  factious  man  attempts  to  raise  him- 
self into  importance,  he  aims  at  authority,  and 
seeks  to  interfere  in  the  measures  of  government ; 
the  seditious  man  attempts  to  excite  others,  and  to 


provoke  their  resistance  to  established  authority : 
the  first  wants  to  be  a  law-giver;  the  second  does 
not  hesitate  to  be  a  law-breaker :  the  first  wants  to 
direct  tho  state ;  the  second  to  overturn  it.  Fac- 
tious is  mostly  applied  to  individuals ;  seditious  is 
employed  for  bodies  of  men :  hence  we  speak  of  a 
factious  nobleman,  a  seditious  multitude."  (Crabb : 
Eng.SyHnH.) 

f  ac  -tious-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  factious;  •;«.]  In  a 
factious  or  seditious  manner;  by  means  of  faction. 

f  ac  -tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  factious;  -ness.']  The 
quality  of  being  factious  or  seditious ;  inclination 
to  the  forming  of  parties  or  factions ;  disposition  to 
clamor  and  disturbance  of  public  order. 

fac-tl -tious,  «.  [Lat.  factitius,  from  factus,  pa. 
par.  off  ado;  Sp.fat-ticio;  Fr./acrtce.] 

1.  Made  by  art ;  artificial,  not  natural. 

"  Glass  becomes  the  chief est  ground  for  artificial  and 
factitious  gems." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Sham,  false,  not  genuine. 

"  I  have  added  sweets,  from  which  our  factitious  wines 
are  made."—  Burke:  Regicide  Peace,  let.  3. 

3.  Not  natural,  artificial,  conventional. 

_  "_He  acquires  ^factitious  propensity,  he  forms  an  incor- 
rigible habit  of  desultory  reading." — De  Quincey. 

f  ac-tl-tiOUS-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  factitious;  -ly.~\  In 
a  factitious,  artificial,  or  non-natural  manner. 

fac-tl  -tious-ness.  «.  [Eng.  factitious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  factitious  or  artificial. 

•fact -1st,  s.  [Eng.  fact; -ist.]  One  that  makes 
poems,  one  that  writes  plays.  (Ash.) 

f  ac  -tl-tlve,  a.    [Lat.  factus,  pa.  par.  of/oci'o.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Causing;     tending   to   make   or 
cause. 

2.  Gram. :  Applied  to  that  relation  existing  be- 
tween two  words,  as  between  an  active  verb  and  its 
object,  when  the   action   expressed   by    the  verb 
causes  a  new  state  or  condition  in  the  object;  as 
The  people  made  him  a  king. 

*fac-tlve,  o.  [Lat.  facttus) ;  Eng.  suff.  -iw>.] 
Making ;  having  power  to  make. 

"You  are  creator-like, factive,  and  not  destructive." — 
Bacon:  To  the  King,  let.  276. 

f  ac  to,  adv.  [Lat.  abl.  sing,  of  /acf«m=a  deed, 
a  fact.] 

1.  In  fact,  in  deed,  by  the  act  or  fact. 

2.  [DE  FACTO.] 

f  ac  -t6r,  *fac-tour,  s.  [tint,  factor,  from/actiw, 
pa.  par.  of  facio;  Sp.  &  Port,  factor;  Fr.facteur; 
Ital./aftore.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  doer;  one  who  does  any  act. 

2.  An  agent  or  substitute. 

"  Chief  factors  for  the  gods." 

Shakegp..  Antony  anfl  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

3.  A  steward  or  agent  of  an  estate,  appointed  by  a 
landowner  to  manage  the  estate,  collect  rents,  let 
lands,  &c. 

"  The  factor  had  received  ready  money  to  the  amount  of 
about  £300."— Sir  W.  Scott:  Sob  Roy  (Introd.). 

4.  One  of  several  circumstances,  elements,  or  in- 
fluences on  which  a  certain  result  depends,  and 
which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  esti- 
mating the  probable  results  of  any  events. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Alg. :  A  name  given  to  any  quantity  which  con- 
stitutes an  algebraical  expression:  thus  a  +  b  and 
a  —  b  are  factors  of  the  product  a2  —  62. 

2.  Arith.:  The  multiplier  and  the  multiplicand; 
the  numbers  from  the  multiplication  of  which  the 
product  results. 

3.  Comm.:  An  agent  employed  by  merchants  to 
transact  business  for  them  in  other  places,  as  to 
buy  and  sell,  to  negotiate  bills  of  exchange,  Ac. 
He  differs  from  a  broker  in  that  he  is  intrusted  with 
the  possession  and  disposal  of  the  goods,  property, 
Ac.,  and  may  buy  and  sell  in  his  own  name. 

"  The  house  in  Leadenhall  Street  is  nothing  more  than 
a  change  for  their  agents,  factors,  and  deputies  to  meet 
in." — Burke:  Mr.  Fors  East  India  Bill. 

*f  Primef actors : 

Math. :  The  prime  factors  of  a  quantity  are  those 
factors  which  cannot  be  exactly  divided  by  any 
other  quantity  except  1.  Every  number  has  1  for  a 
prime  factor.  The  prime  factors  of  12  are  1,  2,  2, 
and  3. 

^T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  factor  and 
agent :  "  Though  both  these  terms,  according  to 
their  origin,  imply  a  maker  or  doer,  yet,  at  present, 
they  have  a  distinct  signification:  the  word  factor 
is  used  in  a  limited,  and  the  word  agent  in  a  geneurl 
eense :  the /actor  only  buys  and  sells  on  the  account 
of  others ;  the  agent  transacts  every  sort  of  busi- 
ness in  general:  merchants  and  manufacturers  em- 
ploy factors  abroad  to  dispose  of  goods  transmitted ; 
lawyers  are  frequently  employed  as  agents  in  the 
receipt  and  payment  of  money,  the  transfer  of 
estates,  and  various  other  pecuniary  concerns." 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 


f  ac  -t5r,  r.  t.  &  i.    [FACTOR,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  act  as  factor  for,  or  look  after 
property,  lands,  business,  &c. ;  to  manage. 

2.  Muth.:  To  resolve  a  quantity  into  its  factors: 
thus,  a- — b'l  is  factored  into  a~b  and  a — b. 

"  No  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  factoring 
algebraic  expressions."—  Dories  and  Peck:  Mathematical 
Dictionui-y. 

*B.  Intriiiis, :  To  trade  or  act  as  agents. 
"  Sent  your  prayers  and  good  works  to  factor  there  for 
you."— Ward-  Strmiau,  p.  173. 

f  ac  -t5r-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.]  Tho  allow- 
ance or  commission  given  to  a  factor  by  his  em- 
ployer. 

"  He  put  f  1.000  into  Dudley's  hands  to  trade  for  him 
to  the  end  that  .his  brother,  Montague,  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  factorage." — Xorth:  Life  of  Lord  Gnilford, 
ii.  292. 

*fac  -t8r-ess,  *fac'-tress,s.  [Eng. /etc/or;  -ess.] 
A  female  factor. 

•'  Your/acfrcs*  hath  been  tampering  for  my  misery." 
Ford:  The  Fancies,  Chaste  and  Xoble,  iii.  2. 

f  ac-tbr  -I-al,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  factory ;  -o/.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lany. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  factory. 

2.  Math. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  factor  or  factors. 

B.  As  substantive  (pi.): 

Math. :  A  term  proposed  by  Arbogast  for  the  dif- 
ferent cases  of  the  symbol  x»,  a. 

factorial  expression,  s. 

Math. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  an  expres- 
sion of  which  the  factors  are  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression: as,  (*+!),  (x+2),  (x+3),  ( j+4) ,  <tc. 

f  ac  -t6r-ize,  i:  t.    [Eng.  factor ;  -lie.] 

Law:  To  warn  not  to  pay  or  give  up  goods;  to 
attach  the  effects  of  a  debtor  in  tho  hands  of  a  third 
person. 

fac  -tor-ship,  s.    [Eng.  factor,  and  ship.] 

1.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  factor ;  agency. 

2.  A  factory. 

fac  -tiSr-y1,  *fac-tor-ie,  K.  [Eng. /actor;  -y;  Fr. 
factorerie;  Sp.factoria;  Ital. /attoria.] 

1.  A  house  or  district  inhabited  by  traders  in  a 
distant  country,  where  they  banded  together  under 
certain  regulations  for  mutual  assistance  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  local  governments,  &c. 

"  In  the  suburb  of  the  Company's/ocfory  at  Madras." — 
Burke:  Xabob  ofArcot's  Debts. 

2.  The  body  of  factors  in  any  place. 

3.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  factor ;  agency. 

4.  A  building  or  buildings  in  which  any  manu- 
facture is  carried  on ;  a  manufactory,  a  workshop, 
a  mill. 

Factory  Acts:  The  labor  troubles  of  the  past  few 
years  have  been  the  means  of  directing,  in  some  of 
the  states  at  least,  legislative  attention  to  the 
regulation  of  female  and  child  labor.  The  result- 
ant laws,  although  in  each  state  differing  in  vari- 
ous details,  are  collectively  spoken  of  as  the 
"factory  acts"  of  the  commonwealths.  Of  these 
acts,  those  of  the  State  of  Illinois  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  legislation  so  much  clamored  for  by 
the  labor  element.  The  Illinois  statutes  forbid  the 
employment  in  any  factory  of  labor  of  children 


andgii 

the  aforesaid  rules  are  allowable  under  the  law. 
and  the  attempted  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  developed  a  most  determined  opposi- 
tion. A  longer  experience  in  the  operation  of  such 
laws  is  necessary  before  any  opinion  as  to  their 
effect  in  this  country  can  be  expressed  by  the 
economist.  Other  countries,  notably  England,  have 
long  regulated  these  matters  by  statute. 

factory  maund,  s.  A  commercial  weight  of 
India.  [MAUND.] 

U  Letters  of  factory :  Letters  empowering  one 
person  to  act  for  another. 

f ac-t6  -turn,  s.  [Lat.  fac,  imper.  of /aci'o=todo, 
and  totum,  neut.  ace.  of  foru8=all,  everything.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  servant  or  person  employed  to 
do  all  sorts  of  Dusiness. 

2.  Print.:   The  ornamental  great  letters  at  the 
beginning  of  a  book.    (Barclay.) 

*f  ac -tu-al,  a.  [Eng.  fact;  -uai.]  Relating  to, 
containing,  or  consisting  of  facts. 

*f ac  -turn  (pi.  fac  -ta),  s.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of 
factus,  pa.  par.  of  facio=to  do.]  [FACT.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  thing  done ;  an  act  or  deed. 

2.  Fact,  as  distinguished  from  points  of  law. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith. :  The  product  of  two  or  more  numbers 
multiplied  together. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
Or,     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     whd,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     O3  =  i;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Law: 

(1)  An  act  or  deed  done. 

(2)  A  writing ;  a  deed. 

(;!)  Tho  duo  execution  of  a  will,  including  every- 
thing necessary  to  its  validity. 

fac-ture,s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  factitra,  trumfac- 
fu;t,  pa.  par.  vtfacio;  Ital.  futtura ;  Bp./octuro.] 

•I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  manner  of  doing  or 
making  anything. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  An  invoice,  a  bill  of  parcels.    (Sim- 
monds.) 

2.  Music: 

(1)  The  construction  of  a  piece  of  music. 

(2)  The    measurement,    dimension,   or   scale   of 
organ  pipes. 

f  ac  -u-lffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  facula=a.  little 
torch,  dimin.  of  fax  (genit.  fads) =a  torch.] 

Astron.:  Certain  luminous  spots  upon  the  sun's 
disc,  among  which  tho  maculae  or  dark  spots  usu- 
ally appear. 

*fac  -u-lence,  s.  [Lat.  facula=&  little  torch.] 
Brightness,  clearness.  (Ash.) 

f  ac'-ul-tyS  *fac-Ul-te,  s.  [Vr.faculte,  from  Lat. 
/ac«Has=capability  of  doing,  a  contract,  from 
facilitas,  from  /uciKs=easy ;  Sp.  facultad;  Ital. 
facolta.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  power  or  ability  of  doing  anything. 

"There  is  no  kind  of  faculty  or  power  in  man,  or  any 
creature,  which  can  rightly  perform  the  functions  allotted 
to  it,  without  perpetual  aid  and  concurrence  of  that 
supreme  cause  of  all  things." — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

*2.  Mechanical  power  or  effect :  as,  the  faculty  of 
the  wedge. 

3.  One  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  or  intellect, 
which  enable  it  to  receive  or  retain  perceptions :  as, 
the  faculty  of  imagining,  remembering,  4;c.    [II.  2.] 

"  The  faculties  of  intellect  and  will 

Dispensed  with  equal  hand,  disposed  with  equal  skill." 
Dryden:  Sigisnonda  and  Guiscardo,  507,  608. 

4.  Capacity  for  any  natural  action  or  function. 

5.  Skill,  readiness,  ease,  or  dexterity  in  perform- 
ance, possessed  naturally  or  acquired  by  practice ; 
adroitness,  knack,  special  power. 

*6.  Personal  qualities ;  disposition,  habit,  char- 
acter. 

"I'm  traduced  by  tongues  which  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  my  person." 

Shakesp.    Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

•7.  Natural  power  or  virtue;  efficacy. 
"  Show  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties." 

Milton:  Comns,  629,  680. 
*8.  Power,  authority. 

"This  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

9.  The  whole  body  collectively  of  the  members  of 
any  of  the  learned  professions ;  more  specifically, 
tho  medical  and  surgical  professions.  [II.  3.] 

"There  is  no  end  of  my  kind  treatment  from  the 
faculty." — Dryden:  To  John  Driden,  Esq.  (Note.) 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Eccles.  Law :  A  privilege  or  license  granted  to 
any  person  by  favor,  and  not  as  a  right  to  do  any 
act  which  by  law  he  may  not  do. 

"  Law  hath  set  down  to  what  person,  in  what  causes, 
with  what  circumstances,  almost  every  faculty  or  favor 
shall  be  granted." — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

Z.  Mental  Phil. :  A  natural  and  active  power  of 
the  human  mind,  as  distinguished  from  a  passive 
one,  tho  latter  being  appropriately  called  a  capacity 
or  receptivity.  (Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.) 

3.  Scots  Law :  The   whole   body  of  enrolled  at- 
torneys, or  lawyers :  as,  the  faculty  of  advocates. 

4.  Universities: 

(1)  In  tho  United  States,  the  body  of  persons  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  government  and  instruction 
of  a  university  or  college,  comprising  the  president, 
professors  and  tutors. 

(2)  One  of  the  departments  of   the   arts    and 
sciences;  these  are  four  in  number:  arts,  divinity, 
law  and  medicine.    (Eng.) 

(3)  The  masters  and  professors    of  the   several 
departments  of  instruction  in  a  university.    (Eng.) 

(4)  Roman  Theol.   (pi.) :  Permission  granted  by 
an  ecclesiastical  superior  to  a  duly  qualified  sub- 
ject to   hear  confessions.     Such   permission  only 
extends  to  the  district  over  which  the  superior  has 
jurisdiction  (q.  v.).    Thus,  faculties  are  granted  by 
bishops  to  the  priests  in  their  dioceses,  and  by  tho 
heads  of  religious  houses  to  such  of  their  subjects 
as  they  judge  qualified  to  hear  tho  confessions  of 
the  community. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faculty,  abil- 
ity, and  talent:  "Faculty  is  a  power  derived  from 
nature;  ability  may  bo  derived  either  from  circum- 
stances or  otherwise:  tho  faculty  is  a  permanent 


possession,  it  is  held  by  a  certain  tpnuro  :  the  ability 
is  an  incidental  possession.  The  powers  of  seeing 
and  hearing  arc  faculties;  health,  strength  and  fort- 
une, are  ahilitii's.  Tho  faculty  is  some  specific 
power  which  is  directed  to  one  single  object ;  it  is 
the  power  of  acting  according  to  a  given  form :  tho 
ability  is  in  general  the  power  of  doing ;  tho  faculty 
therefore  might, in  tho  strict  sense,  be  considered  as 
a  species  of  ability.  A  man  uses  the  faculties  with 
which  ho  is  endowed;  he  gives  according  to  his 
ability :  tho  faculty  and  talent  both  owe  thoir  being 
to  nature,  but  the  faculty  may  be  either  physical  or 
mental :  the  talent  is  altogether  mental.  These 
terms  are  all  used  in  the  plural,  agreeably  to  the 
above  explanation:  the  faculties  include  all  the 
endowments  of  body  or  mind,  which  are  the  inher- 
ent properties  of  tho  being,  as  when  we  speak  of  a 
man's  re  tain  ing  his/rtrultteg,  or  having  his  faculties 
impaired:  the  abilities  include,  in  the  aggregate, 
whatever  a  man  is  able  to  do ;  henco  we  speak  of  a 
man's  abilities  in  speaking,  writing,  learning,  and 
the  like:  talents  are  the  particular  endowments  of 
the  mind,  whicli  belong  to  the  individual."  (Crabb : 
buy.  .Sf/non.) 

*fa  -c&nd,  *fa-cunde,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  facundus 
=eloqueut ;  /ac«ndta=eloquence.  ]  [FACOND.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Eloquent. 

B.  As  subst. :  Eloquence. 

*fa,-cun. -dl-OUS,  a.    [Lat./acimdus.]    Eloquent. 

*fa-cun'-dl-tyc,  s.  [Lat.  facundiias,  horn  facun- 
dus; Ital.  facondita,  facondia.]  Eloquence,  facil- 
ity or  fluency  of  speech. 

•fad  (!),«.    [Gael./oda.]    A  boat. 

fad  (2),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  f  addle.]  A 
crotchet,  a  hobby ;  a  favorite  theory  or  idea. 

"It  is  your  favorite  fad  to  draw  plans." — Q.  Eliot:  Mid- 
dlemarch,  ch.  iv. 

fad  -die,  v,  i.  &  t.    [A  variant  of  fiddle,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
A.  Intrans.:  To  toy,  to  trifle,  to  play,  to  fiddle 
about. 
*B.  Trans.:  To  fondle,  to  cherish.    (Ash.) 

fad'-df,  a.  [Eng.  fad  (2),  s. ;  -y.~\  Frivolous, 
crotchety. 

fad  -d6m,  «.    [FATHOM.] 

fad'-dftm,  fad-dom,  v.  t.  [FATHOM,  v.]  To 
measure. 

*fade  (1),  *vade,  *faed,  a,  [Fr.  fade,  from  Lat. 
fatuus= foolish,  insipid,  tasteless ;  cf .  Fr.fada,  fern, 
of  /a<z=foolish;  Sw.  fadd;  Dan.  /ad.]  Weak, 
faint,  wasted  away,  faded. 

*fade  (2),  *fadde,  *fede,  a.  &  adv.    [Icel.  fddr.'] 

A.  As  adj. :  Noble,  doughty. 

B.  As  adv. :  With  strength,  mightily. 

*fade,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  company  of 
hunters. 

fade,  *vade,  v.  i.  &t.    [FADE  (1),  a.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wither  and  lose  strength  as   a  plant;   to 
decay. 

"  Ye  shall  be  as  an  oak  whose  leaf  fadeth." — Isaiah  i.  30. 

2.  To   grow  weak,    to   languish ;  to   tend   from 
greater  to  less  vigor. 

"  She  faded,  'midst  Italian  flowers, 
The  last  of  that  bright  band." 

Hemans:  Graves  of  a  Household. 

*3.  To  lose  power  or  strength ;  to  become  power- 
less. 

"Jove  with  hie  faded  thunder  I  despise." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  xiii. 

4.  To  decay,  to  wear  away,  to  perish. 

"  Ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away."— 1  Peter  i.  4. 

5.  To  lose  freshness,  color,  or  brightness ;  to  be- 
come faint  in  tint  or  hue. 

"  The  greenness  of  a  leaf  ought  to  pass  for  apparent, 
because,  soon  fading  into  a  yellow,  it  scarcely  lasts  at  all, 
in  comparison  of  the  greenness  of  an  emerald." — Boyle: 
On  Colors. 

6.  To  become  dim. 

"And  the  stars  faded  at  approaching  light." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ziv.  544. 

7.  To  gradually  disappear  from  sight ;  to  become 
dim  or  indistinctly  seen. 

"Adieu,  adieu!  my  native  shore 
Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i. 

*8.  To  disappear,  to  escape,  to  elude  discovery. 
"He  stands  amazed  how  he  thence  should  fade." 

Spenser:  f.  Q.,  I.  v.  15. 

9.  To  become  dim ;  to  lose  clearness  of  vision. 
"The  eye  that  faded  looked  through  gathering  haze." 

Hemans :  Edith. 


*10.  To  waste  away ;  to  lose  the  color  and  fresh- 
ness of  youth. 

"While  on  thy  faded  cheek  the  arctic  air 
Congeals  the  bitter  teardrop  of  despair." 

llemau*.    It'/utfxtic  Affr<'ti<D)$. 

*11.  To  waste  away ;  to  become  poor  and  miser- 
able. 

"The  rich  man  shall  fade  away."— James  i.  11. 
•12.  To  come  to  an  end. 

"Thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade." 

N/iai.'*;>..-  Sonnet  19. 

13.  To  bo  naturally  perishable,  transient,  or  not 
durable. 

14.  To  pass  gradually  from  one  color  to  another; 
hence,  to  become  joined,  mixed,  or  intermingled,  so 
that  no  dividing  lino  can  be  distinctly  seen. 

"There  is  a  frontier  where  virtue  and  vice  fade  into 
each  other." — Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eny. ,  ch.  ix. 

*B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  wither  or  decay ;    to  deprive  of 
freshness  or  vigor. 

"No  winter  could  his  laurels  fade." 

Dryden:  Lord  Protector,  XV. 

2.  To  make  weak  or  powerless ;  to  weaken. 

"A  ffrele  woman  me/ades." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  9,188. 

fad'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FADE,  v.] 

*f ad  -ed-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  faded;  -ly.]  In  a  faded 
or  decayed  manner. 

fade-less,  a.  [Eng.  fade;  -less.]  Unfading; 
that  cannot  fade. 

•fadge,  'fegen,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  fegan,  gefegan=to 
fit,  to  compact  \Sw.ff>ga;  Ger.  filgen,  fugen ;  Dut. 
voegen;  Ger.  &  Dan./«ge=a  seam  or  joint.] 

1.  To  suit,  to  fit ;  to  have  the  several  parts  con- 
sistent and  fitting  together. 

"How  will  thisfadoe!" 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  be  suitable,  fitting,  or  agreeable. 

"  If  this  Scotch  garboils  do  not  fadge  to  our  minds,  we 
will  run  pell-mell  among  the  Cornish  choughs  presently." 
—Fords  Perkin  Warbeck,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  agree ;  not  to  quarrel ;  to  be  in  acc«rd  or 
amity. 

"  Yet  they  shall  be  made,  spite  of  antipathy,  to  fadge 
together."—  Milton:  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.  (Pref.) 

4.  To  succeed,  to  hit. 

fadge,  8.  [FADGE,  u.]  A.large  flat  loaf  or  ban- 
nock, made  of  barley  meal  and  baked  among  the 
ashes.  (Scotch.) 

f  ad'-Iig  (1),  pr. par.,  a.  &  s.    [FADE,  «.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Withering,  decaying;  losing  color  or  freshness. 

2.  Liable  or  subject  to  decay ;  not  permanent  or 
durable ;  transient. 

"From  euerlastyng  commodities  to  fading  and  tran- 
sitory."— Vdall:  Mark  x. 

II.  Hot. :  Not  falling  off  till  the  part  which  bears 
it  is  perfect,  but  withering  long  before  then.  The 
same  as  WITHERING.  Example,  the  flowers  of  Oro- 
banche.  (Lindley.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act,  process,  or  state  of  becom- 
ing withered,  faded,  or   decayed;  decay;  loss  of 
color  or  freshness. 

*f  ad  -Ing  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  name  of 
an  Irish  dance ;  also  the  burden  of  a  song,  in  which 
sense  Shakespeare  uses  it.  (Winter's  Tale,iv.3.) 

tf  ad  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fading  (1) ;  -ty.]  In  a 
fading,  decaying,  or  transient  manner. 

ff  ad -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng./admg  (1) ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  Doing  liable  to  lose  color  or  freshness ; 
liability  to  fade  or  decay. 

"The  fadingness  whereof  is  tke  greatest  detector  and 
impeacher  of  our  frailtie." — IHountaou:  Devout  Essays, 
pt.  ii.,  treat,  ii.,  §  3. 

*fa-do6'-dle,  s.    [FAD,  s.]    A  trifle,  nonsense. 

*f  W-y ,  a.  [Eng.  fad(e)  (v.) :  *y.}  Fading  or 
wearing  away ;  losing  color,  decaying. 

fae'-ber-r^,  s.    [FAYBERRY.] 

fa'-cal,  f  e  -cal,  a.  [Latin  /cez  (genit.  feeds) ; 
Eng.  adj .  suff .  -al ;  Fr.  fical ;  Sp.  fecal.']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  faeces ;  containing  or  consisting  of  ffeces, 
sediment,  or  dregs. 

fffl'-ceg.s.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of/cez  (gen.  foscis)  —  sedi- 
ment, dregs,  &c.]  Sediment,  lees,  dregs ;  the  im- 
purities which  settle  after  fermentation ;  excrement, 
ordure.  The  fossil  fasces  of  fishes,  saurians,  Ac., 
are  known  as  coprolites ;  the  hardened  excrement 
of  dogs,  wolves,  and  hyenas,  as  album  groecum ;  that 
of  mice  as  album  nigrum. 


boil,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     ?ell,     chorus,     (bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  ---  shim;      -tion,      -glen  -  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     del. 
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ffflc  -u-la,  s.    [FECTJLA.] 

•fae,  8.    [Foe.] 

•ftel,  s.    [A.  S.feal,fel.]    Ruin,  destruction. 

•faem,  s.    [FOAM.]    (Scotch.) 

fa-en,  pa.  par.    [FALL,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

fa-er  le,  fa-er-y,s.  &a.    [FAIRY.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  fairy. 

"Behold,  thou  Faeries  Bonne,  with  mortal]  eye 
That  living  eye  before  did  never  see." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  II.  vii. ! 


I.  Ordinary  Language:  fa -gas,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.phegos.] 

1.  Literally :  Dot. :  The  beech,  a  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the 

(1)  A  bundle  of  sticks  or  small  branches  of  trees,    order  Cupuliferte.    The  common  beech,  Fitgus  syl- 


used  for  fuel,  filling  ditches,  roadmakiug,  &c. 
"  Spare  for  nofagotts,  let  there  be  enow." 

Skakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  v.  4. 

•(2)  A  bundle  of  any  material. 

"  Thick  and  strong  with  woolpacks  and  other  fagots." — 
Hackluyt:   Vuyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  123. 

2.  Figuratively: 

•(1)  A  person  hired  to  take  the  place  of  another 
at  the  muster  of  a  military  company  so  as  to  hide 


2.  The  nation  or  country  of  fairies ;  enchantment,    the  deficiency  in  the  number. 


"  The  waies  through  which  my  weary  steps  I  guyde 
In  this  delightful  land  of  Faery." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.     (Introd.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  fairies ;  fairy. 

"  Of  Faery  land  yet  if  he  more  enquire." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.     (Introd.) 

fa  fen -to,  s.    [Ital.] 

Mus. :  A  feigned  r,  or  a  feint  upon  that  note. 

faf-ne,  v.  i.  [An  onomatopoetic  word.]  To 
Itammer. 

fag,  c.  t.  <fe  t.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a  cor- 
rupt, of  flag  (v.)  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

•1.  To  grow  weary ;  to  faint  with  weariness ;  to 
give  way. 

"  To  fag:  defteere." — Levins:  Xanipulus  Yocabulorum. 

•2.  To  labor  hard ;  to  work  till  weary  at  any  task. 

"I  am  sure  I  fag  more  for  fear  of  disgrace  than  for  hope 
of  profit."—  Mad.  ffArolay:  Diary,  i.  236. 

3.  To  perform  menial  services  for  another ;  to  act 
as  a  fag  for  another. 

B.  Transitive: 

\.  To  tire  out  by  labor;    to  exhaust;    to  make 
fatigued ;  as,  I  am  quite  fagged, 
•2.  To  beat,  to  bang.    (Ash.) 

3.  To  use  as  a  fag ;  to  compel  to  perform  menial    county  elections, 
offices  for  one. 

"  That  small  Turk 

That/otfff'ci  me!  worse  is  now  my  work 
A  fag  for  all  the  town," 

Hood:  Retrospective  Review. 

?  To  fag  out: 
Nautical : 


There  were  several  counterfeit  books  which  were 
carved  in  wood,  and  served  only  to  fill  up  the  number  like 
fiiontx  in  the  muster  of  a  regiment." — Addison:  Spectator, 
No.  37. 


OM  contemptuous  title  for  an  old  shriveled 
woman,  who  seems  little  better  than  a  bundle  of 
bones. 


vatica,  is  abundant  in  Britain.  [BEECH.]  There 
are  about  twenty  known  species,  one  of  which, 
F.  antarctica,  is  found  in  the  antarctic  regions. 

*fah,  "fagh,  *foh,  «fowe,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.fdh,  fdg; 
O.S.feh,  (jotk.faihurus.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Variegated,  of  different  colors. 

B.  As  subst. :  Colored  or  variegated  fur. 

fahl  -erz  (z  as  ts),  fahl  -lie,  fahl  -ore,  s.   [Ger. 
fahl— yellowish,  and  erz=ore.  ] 
Min. :  The  same  as  TETRAHEDRITE  (q.  v.). 

fahl  -un-lte,  s.  [From  Fahlun  in  Sweden  where 
it  occurs ;  suff.  -He  (Jfin.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  grayish-green  to  olive-green 
color,  occurring  in  six  to  twelve-sided  prisms.  Spe- 


ll. Technically : 

1.  Fort.:  A  fascine  (q.v.). 

"  The  Black  Prince  filled  a  ditch  with  fagots."— Addi- 


i,    J*ltlttH.<*&  .  .         — —OS.        ,., \_ ^,1 *Vt 

(1)  Trans. :  To  wear  out  the  end  of  a  rope  or  end  in  pleats  like  a  bundle  of  faggots. 

Of  canvas.  f  ag-g6t,  f  ag'-6t,  v.  t.    [FAGGOT,  s.] 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  become  untwisted  as  the  end  of 


1T  Hard  Fahluniti  : 

Min.:  The  same  as  IOLITE  (q.  v.). 

Fan  -ren-helt,  s.  &  a.    [See  A.] 
A.  As  subst. :  Gabriel  Daniel  Fahrenheit,  a  philo- 
sophical  instrument  maker  of  Amsterdam,  who 
was  born  at  Danzig,  toward  the  end  of  the  seven- 

2.  Metal. :  A  bundle  of  scrap  or  wrought-iron  for    teenth  century,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
working  over.    It  is  usually  a  bunch  or  pile  of  bars    Society  of  London  in  1724,  and  died  in  1740. 
wedged  together  in  a  hoop.    If  it  be  large,  a  round       B     4      ^     According  to  the  scale  introduced  by 
bar  in  the  center  is  surrounded  by  the  shorter  ones,    Fahrenh($  for  thegraduation  of  his  thermometers, 
and  forms  a  porter  by  which  the  faggot  is  guided    Thi    numbcrs  the  freezing  point  of  water  at  32% 
to  and-from  the  furnace  and  underneath  the  ham-    ,-  e    at32,  above  zero  (q  TB)^and  the  boiling  point 
mSr'v     ,       Au-iii*  •  of  water  at  212%leaving  180*  between  them.    Fah- 

3.  Aauf.:  A  billet  for  stowing  casks.  renheit  introduced  his  scale  in  A.  D.  1714.   Itisstill 
•faggot-Stick,  fagot-stick,  s.  A  staff.                      used  in  this  country,  England,  and  Holland,  though 
fae-eot-votp  s     An  Fnuli=h  nolitical  term  thus    tne  Centigrade  thermometer,  which  is  much  em- 

exDl™?ed™\  vote  manufactured  bv the  rTrcha"!  Ployed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  gradually 

ft Pa  Propder4,Vwhtch  ™  uETdWdS  into'as^ny  »cing  it,  at  least  among  scientific  men.  [THE*- 

separate  parts  as  will  secure  the  right  of  voting  for  *  ER'J 

each  part,  these  parts  being  then  disposed  of  to       *faie,  v.  i.    [A.  S.fegan.]    [FADGE.]    To  prosper, 

persons  of  the  same  politics  for  a  nominal  consider-  to  succeed. 

Faggot-votes   are  chiefly  resorted    to    in       fa'-I-SnQe  (or  as  fa-yahs),  s.    [Fr.,  Ital.   (Par- 

I  Faenza,  from  FaSnza   in   Komagna, 

faggot-voter,  s.    A  person  who  holds  or  votes  by  Italy,  Lat,  Faventia,  the  original  place  of  manu- 

right  of  a  faggot-vote ;  a  non-resident  voter  who  for  facture.J  .   .  . 

party  purposes  has  obtained  a  merely  legal  qualifi-  .  Pott.,:  A  fine  kind  of  pottery  originally  made  m 

cation  to  vote,  but  who  has  no  other  interest  in  the  imitation  of  majolica,  and  afterward  with  cl 

county.    (Eng.)  acteristics  of  its  own.  The  different  kinds  of  faience 

,  are  produced  by 

•faggot-waisted,  'faggot-wasted,  a.   Arranged  tne  use  of  com. 


a  rope. 

2.  Cricket:  To  field. 

fag-end,  s.     [Prob.  for  ftag-end=the   end  that 
hangs  loose.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth,  generally  made  of    Ve"'b0 


coarser  materials. 

2.  The  latter  or  meaner  part  of  anything. 

"But  of  that  place  I  must  not  attempt  to  write  at  the 
fag-end  of  a  letter." — Southey:  Letters,  iv.  486. 

II.  Naut. :  The  fringed  or  untwisted  end  of  a  rope. 

fag  (i),«.   [FAG.t-.] 

*1.  A  hard  worker ;  a  laborious  drudge.  *  »  ~*s"*;^f  ~*?*Y 

2.  In  English  public  schools  a  junior  who  has  to    8UE-  ~lne  (Chem.).] 
perform  certain  duties,  some  of  them  of  a  menial 
character,  for  a  senior. 

•3.  Fatigue,  hard  work. 


mon  or  of  fire- 
clay ;    the    a  d- 

1.  Lit.:  To  bind  or  tie  up  in  a  faggot  or  bundle.  S^blc'la^as 

•2.  To  collect  together.  Tn  Persian  ware; 

f  ag  -g&t-Ing,  f  ag  -6t-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [FAG-  the  use  of    a 

GOT,  v.j  transparent   or 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.   par.  A  particip.  adj.:    (See  the  °ia*  *?"J| 

opaque  ortrans- 

C.  ^4s8u6s<. :  A  term  applied  to  the  dressing  or  lncent  enamel, 
binding  of  the  prunings  or  superfluous  branches  orbyacombina- 
and  sprays  of  hedges.  tion  of  these 


Faience. 


fag'  gy\a.  [Eng./as  (v.) ; -».]  Tiring,  fatiguing;  processes  on  the    (From  Italian  Specimens  in  British 

5,  a  faggy  day,  one  that  tires  a  person  by  its  sultri-  same    piece, 

waor  hf«viiK>««  This  ware,  hav- 

.     „  ing  passed  through  the  fire,  preserves  a  certair 

fa-gin,  fa -gme.  s.  [Lat./aff(«8)=abeech;  Eng.  amonnt  of  porosity,  and  is  then  covered  with  t 


*^~ll^^*^^¥S!?Z,lSS$£%    8lf7ik  (I),-'.    [A.  S. /*,<».]    [FADGE.]    To  fold. 


obtained  from  the  nuts  of  the  Fagus  sylvatica,  or  .  t?i7-t  i.V,' 

common  beech.    It  is  a  yellow  mass  of  a  sweetish  l 

4   The  ffTnge  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  of  a    taste,  easily  soluble   in   water   and    alcohol,  and  faik  (2),  v.i.&t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

,pe.                                                                                       sparingly  in  ether.  A..  Intransitive: 


rope, 
fag  (2),  *fagge,  s.  [A.  S.  fegan,  gefegan=ta  join.] 

1.  A  knot  in  cloth. 

2.  The  paunch. 

fagara,  s.    [Arab.]    [XANTHOXYLON.] 

'lage-'frg-ya.  *f*SS*>  *faaSe-  '"•  '•  *  ''•   [Etym-    phyllaces. 
doubtful;  cf.fadge.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  flatter. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  use  flattery. 

•f  age,  s.    [FACE,  v.]    A  flatterer. 
fagged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FAG,  «.] 
hausted,.worn  out  with  work. 


•fag-I-6  -II,  s.   \lts\.fagiuoUni.]    French  beans, 
fa-go  -nl-a,  s.    [In  honor  of  M.  Fagon,  archiater 
to  Louis  XIV.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  sub-shrubs  and  herbs,  with  pur- 
1 '  and  violet  flowers,  belonging  to  the  order  Zygo- 


»fag'-ger-y\8.    [Eng./ag; 
fagging  in  public  schools, 
f  ag  -glng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FAG,  i 


Tired  out,  ex- 
The  system  of 


fa-go-pyr  -um  (pyr  as  p'ir),s.  [Gr.phogem=to 
eat;  Lat./agus=beech,  and  Gr.  pyren=&  kernel.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polygonaceee,  tribe  Polygoneee. 
Its  typo  is  buckwheat,  Fagopyrumesculentum,  often 
called  by  itsold  name:  Polyyonum  fagopyrum.  Its 
nuts  are  eaten  for  their  mealy  albumen,  as  are  those 
of  F.  tataricum,  and  others. 

f  ag  -6t,  s.    [FAGGOT,  s.] 

fa-g5t  -to,  8.    [Ital.]    The  Italian  name  for  the 


1.  To  grow  faint,  or  weary,  to  fail,  to  give  way. 

2.  To  stop,  to  leave  off. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bate  or  lower  the  price  of  any  commodity. 

2.  To  excuse  ;  to  let  go  with  impunity. 

faik  (1),  fack,  fake,  s.   [FAIK,  ».] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fold  of  a  dress,  &c. 

2.  A  plaid ;  because  worn  in  folds. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  winding  or  coil  of  a  rope  or  hawser ; 
when  a  cable  is  let  out,  the  question  is  asked, 
"How  many  fakes  are  left?"  i.  e.,  how  much 


„_      ._       . 

A    &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tf  particip.  adj.:    (See  the    bassoon,  by  which  it  is  generally  known  in  instru 
-  -  mental  scores.    The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 


the  rope  is  arranged  to  run  free,  when  let  go,  as  in 

its~resemblance  to  a  faggot  or  bundle  of  sticks.    »  ^kot  lin«-  Jt  "  <lisp°8ed  itt  "arallel  binds  of  one 
(Dr.  Stone,  in  Grove's  Diet,  of  Music.)    [BASSOON.]    Ia2t;1^acA1-  miner<3  namo  for  fissile  sandy  shales, 
schools  thaf  the       f  ag?,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  disease  in  sheep.       or  shaly  sandstones,  as  distinct  from  the  dark  bi- 


verb.) 
C.  As  substantive  : 

leatmg.     __         i      ^    fags,, 8.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  disease  in  sheep.       „ 

_  fag-s&me,  fag-sum,  a.  [Eng.  fag;  -some.]    Tir-  luminous  shales  known  as  Blaes  or 

f  ag  -got,  *fag-ald,  *fag-at,  *fag-get,  'fag-ot,  ing,  fatiguing,  wearing.  faik(2)  falk,«.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    TheRazor- 

*fag-ott,  s.     [Fr. /a<70«=a  bundle  of  sticks;  Ital.  f  ag -s6me-ness,    fag-sum-ness,    s.      [English  bul-    I                                                                         , 

fagotto,  fangotto,  prob.  from  Lat.  fax  =  a  torch;  fngsome;  -ness.]    The  qualitj  of  being  tiring  or  fa-  f  aik,  f  aiks,  i'faiks,  int.    [A  corrupt,  of  fait  A.] 

Vfel.ffagod.]  tiguing.                                                                                  An  oath=m  faith.                                  


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk, 


what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit, 
wh6,     son;     mfite,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,    Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
se,    03  =  6; 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


fail 


1765 


faint 


fail,  feal,  fale,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Any  grassy  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  as 
united  to  the  rest. 

*'  Every  fale 
Overfrett  with  fulyeia,  and  fyguriw  full  dyuers." 

Douglas:    Viruil,  Prol.  400,  38. 

2.  A  turf;  a  flat  clod  covered  with  grass  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  sward. 

"He  buildit  ane  huge  wall  of/a*Y  and  deuait."—  Bellen- 
tier.-  Chronicle,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iv. 

fail-dyke, s.    A  wall  built  of  sods  or  turfs. 

"In  behi nt  yon  &u\A  fail-dyke." 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  iii.  241. 

fail,  *faile,  *fail-en,  *faill,  *fal-y,  *fayle, 
*fail-ye,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr./ajHi'r,  from  Lat,  fallo=to 
*ludc,  to  deceive;  cogn.  with  Gr.  sphallo=to  cause 
to  fall,  to  deceive;  O.  H.  Gor./oJ/on  =  to  fall;  Sp. 
APorfc./oKr;  It  a\.  fall  ire ;  Ger.  fehlen;  Sw./eZa.] 

A.  Ititrfinsttirt  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To   be  or  become  deficient  or  insufficient;   to 
fall  short ;  to  cease  to  bo  sufficient  for  supply. 

"  Frut  and  corne  therfayle.de." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  378. 

2.  To  come  short  of  the  expected  return ;  not  to 
act  up  to  expectation ;  as,  The  crops  fail. 

"He  does  not  remember  whether  every  grain  came  up, 
or  not,  but  he  thinks  that  very  few  failed." — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

3.  To  be  deficient  or  defective  in. 

"  Though  the  steeds  (your  large  supplies  unknown) 
Might  fail  of  forage  in.  the  straitened  town." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  v.  255. 

4.  To  come  short  of  the  proper  or  due  amount  or 
measure;  as,  to  fail  in  respect. 

5.  To  be  guilty  of  omission  or  neglect. 

"She  will  not /a/7,  for  lovers  break  not  hours." 

Stittkeap.:  Tiro  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  1. 

6.  To  miss  ;   not  to  produce  the  desired  or  ex- 
pected effect ;  to  miscarry ;  to  be  frustrated  or  dis- 
appointed; as,  The  attack  failed. 

"If  that /uf He  than  is  all  ydo." 

Chaucer:  C.  T,,  6,156. 

7.  To  miss;  not  to  succeed  in  a  design;  to  be 
frustrated. 

"  In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  Fate  reserves 
For  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such  word 
A* fail!"  Lytton;  Richelieu,  ii.  2. 

8.  To  bo  deficient  in  duty. 

"Sir  Lowys  failed  nouht,  his  help  was  him  redie." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  99. 
*9.  To  go  wrong ;  to  err,  to  blunder. 
"Yef  he  faileth  at  his  rekeninge,  God  nele  naght  faly 
at  his." — Ayenbite,  p.  173. 

10.  To  lose  strength,  to  sink,  to  decline. 

"  Much  hast  thou  yet  to  see  but  I  perceive 
Thy  mortal  sight  to  fail." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  rii.  9. 

11.  To  lose  spirit ;  to  sink ;  as,  His  courage  failed. 
"Neither  will  I  be  always  wroth  ;  for  the  spirit  should 

fail  before  me."— Isaiah  Ivii.  16. 

*12.  To  perish,  to  die. 

"Had  the  king  in  his  last  sickness  failed." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VIII.t  1  2. 

*13.  To  become  extinct ;  to  cease  to  be. 
"The  faithful  fail  from  among  the  children  of  men."— 
Psalm  iii.  1. 

14.  To  come  to  an  end;  to  be  annihilated. 
"This  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  i.  117. 
*15.  To  be  inoperative. 

"  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  than  one 
tittle  of  the  law  to  fail."—  Luke  xvi.  17. 

II.  Comm.:  To  become  unable  to  meet  one's 
engagements ;  to  become  bankrupt  or  insolvent. 

"He  failed  in  July  last  with  debts  estimated  at  £90,000, 
and  assets  at  £9,000."— London  Standard. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  deceive,  to  cheat. 

"So  lively  and  BO  like,  that  living  sence  it  fayld." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  46. 

2.  To  be  wanting  to. 

"There  shall  not  fail  thee  a  man  on  the  throne." — 
2  Chron.  vi.  16. 

3.  To  be  insufficient  for. 

"  Time  would  fail  me  to  tell."— Hebrews  xi.  32. 

4.  To  desert;  to  disappoint;  not  to  continue  to 
assist  or  supply;  to  cease  to  afford  aid  or  supply 
strength. 

"  Foreward  he  huld  this  monekes,  and  ne  faillede  hem 
noght."  St.  Edmund  Confessor,  592. 


5.  To  neglect  or  omit  to  help  or  assist. 
*6.  To  neglect;  to  omit  to  keep,  observe,  or  per- 
form. 

"  He  failed  his  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast." 

N/m/.v.sp..   Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

7.  To  come  short  of;  to  fail  of;  not  to  attain  or 
roach  to. 

"  Though  that  seat  of  earthly  bliss  be  faileii." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  612. 

*8.  To  be  deficient  in. 

"As  a  fol  that  failrrte  his  wittus." 

Alexander  and  Dindimns,  266. 

^[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fail,  to  fall 
short,  and  to  be  deficient ;  "  To  fail  marks  the  result 
of  actions  or  efforts ;  a  person/a*7s  in  his  undertak- 
ing: fall  short  designates  either  the  result  of  ac- 
tions, or  the  state  of  things ;  a  person  falls  short 
in  his  calculation,  or  in  his  account;  the  issue  falls 
short  of  the  expectation :  to  be  deficient  marks  only 
the  state  or  quality  of  objects;  a  person  is  deficient 
in  good  manners.  People  frequently  fail  in  their 
best  endeavors  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  apply 
their  abilities:  when  pur  expectations  are  immod- 
erate, it  is  not  surprising  if  our  success/aZfs  short  of 
our  hopes  and  wishes."  (Crabb :  Eng,  Synon.) 

fail,  *faille,  *faile,  *fayle,  *feyle,  *failyie,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  faille ;  Prov.  fatha,  failla ;  Sp./uUa;  Ital. 
faglia,  falla,  fallo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  failure;  a  falling  or  coming  short;  a  defi- 
ciency ;  a  want. 

"  What  dangers  by  his  highness'  fail  of  issue 
May  drop  upon  this  kingdom.'1 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

*2.  Specif.,  a  failure  or  -want  of  issue ;  extinction. 
"How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown? 
Upon  OUT  fail  t"     Shakesp.t  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

3.  Failure,  omission,  neglect. 

"  The  fail 

Of  any  point  in  it  shall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongued  wife." 

Shakesp.:    Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 
*4.  A  failing,  an  imperfection,  a  slight  fault. 
"The  honest  man  will  rather  be  a  grave  to  his  neigh- 
bor's fails  than  any  way  uncurtain  them." — Feltham:  Re- 
solves, p.  80. 

II.  Scots  Law :    A  legal  subjection  to  a  penalty  in 
consequence  of  non-fulfillment  of  an  engagement  or 
duty. 

IT  (1)  *Sans  faille,  *sauns  fayle:  Without  fail, 
certainly. 

(2)  Without  fail:  Without  doubt,  assuredly,  cer- 
tainly. 

"  [He]  thinketh,  here  cometh  my  mortal  enemy, 
Without  en  faille,  he  must  be  dedor  I." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,646. 

*fail'-an$e,    *.      [Fr.  faillance,    from    failUr.] 
Failure,  neglect,  omission. 
*f ail  -er,  s.    [Eng./ai/;  -?r.]    Failure, 
f  ail' -Ing,  *fall-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FAIL,  v.  ] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  actor  state  of  becoming  deficient  or  falling 
short ;  a  deficiency,  a  failure. 

"  Thurgh/aiVj/ncr  of  fode." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  11,159. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming  bankrupt  or  insolvent; 
failure. 

3.  An  imperfection,  weakness,  or  fault. 

''I  have  failings  in  common  with  every  human  being, 
besides  my  own  peculiar  faults." — Fox:  Speech  on  East 
India  Bills. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  failing  and 
failure:  "The  failure  bespeaks  the  action,  or  the 
result  of  the  action ;  the  failing  is  the  habit,  or  the 
habitual  failure ;  the  former  is  said  of  our  undertak- 
ings, the  latter  of  our  moral  character.  The  failure 
is  opposed  to  the  success  ;  the  failing  to  the  perfec- 
tion. The  merchant  must  be  prepared  for  failures 
in  his  speculations;  the  statesman  for  failures 
in  his  projects,  the  result  of  which  depends  upon 
contingencies  that  are  above  human  control.  With 
our  failings,  however.it  is  somewhat  different;  wo 
must  never  rest  satisfied  that  we  are  without  them, 
nor  contented  with  the  mere  consciousness  that  we 
have  them."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*f all  '-Ing-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  failing;  -ly.]  By  fail- 
ing or  failure. 

fail  -Us,  s.    [Fr.] 

Her.:  A  failure  or  fracture  in  an  ordinary,  as  if  it 
were  broken,  or  a  splinter  taken  from  it. 

fair-tire,  s.    [Eng./art;  -ure.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language  i 

1.  A  failing,  a  deficiency,  a  falling  or  coming 
short. 

"If  ever  they  fail  of  beauty  their  failure  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  their  size."— Burke:  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
pt.  iv.,  g24. 


2.  An  omission,  neglect,  or  non-performance;  as.  ft 
failure  to  keep  a  promise  or  engagement. 

3.  A  decay  or  defect  from  decay 

*'A  little  inadvertency  and.  failure  of  memory."— Son th. 

4.  The  act  of  failing,  or  the  state  of  having  failed 
to  attain  one's  object;  want  of  success. 

"  By  his  ffiflitj-e  in  that  work  he  might  lose  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  gained." — Maluiir.  Life  of  Di'i/'lin. 

*5.  A  failing,  an  imperfection,  a  slight  fault. 

II.  Comm.;  The  act  of  becoming  unable  to  meet 
one's  engagements ;  a  becoming  bankrupt  or  insolv- 
ent. 

TT(1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  failure, 
miscarriage,  and  abortion:  "Failure  is  moredefl. 
nite  in  its  signification,  and  limited  in  its  applica- 
tion; we  speak  of  the  failures  of  individuals,  but 
of  the  miscarriages  of  nations  or  things ;  thofailure 
reflects  on  the  person  so  as  to  excite  toward  him 
some  sentiment,  either  of  compassion,  displeasure, 
or  the  like ;  the  miscarriage  is  considered  mostly  in 
relation  to  the  course  of  human  events.  The  abor* 
tion,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  a  species  of  miscarriage ,' 
and  in  application  a  species  of  failure,  as  it  applies 
only  to  the  designs  of  conscious  agents."  (Crabb; 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  failure  and  insolv 
ency,  see  INSOLVENCY. 

fain,  *fagen,  *fayn,  *fayne,  *fawe,  *vayn,  a,, 
adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  /ceyen,'  O.  S.  /aoan=glad;  Icel, 
feginn=g\ad ;  fagna^to  be  glad;  S'w.fagen;  O.  H, 
Ger.gafeban=to  bo  glad ;  fagon,  gafagon^to  sat- 
isfy.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Glad,  well-pleased,  rejoiced,  delighted. 

"My  lips  will  be  fain  when  I  sing  unto  thee." — Psalm 
Ixxi.  21.  (Prayer  Book.) 

2.  Contented  or  willing  to  accept  of  or  do  some 
thing  in  default  of  better. 

"And  wast  thou/a/n,  poor  father, 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn?" 

Shakesp..  Lear,  iv,  7. 
*3.  Ambitious,  desirous. 

"Man  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adv.:  Gladly,  readily,  with  pleasure  or  joy, 

"  I  would  very  fain  speak  with  you." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

*C.  Assubst.:  Joy,  pleasure,  delight,  gladness. 
"  Syr  Garcy  went  crowland  for/ayne." 

Bone  Florence,  844. 

fain  (l),  *fagenien,  *fagnen,  *faln-en,  *faun, 
*fawn,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.fagenian,fcegnian,fahniani 
O.  H.  Ger.faginon—to  delight ;  Goth,  faginon ;  Icel, 
fagna=to  be  glad ;  Sw./dffno.]  [FAWN,  v.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  be  glad,  to  rejoice. 

"  Fele  shule/a0enj«rt  on  his  burthe." 

Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  135. 
2.  To  wish,  to  desire. 

"Much  theyfaynd  to  know  who  she  mote  be." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  IT.  6, 

*3.  To  fawn.  - 

"And  fayre  by  fore  tho  menfaynede  with  the  tayles." 
P.  Plowman,  C.  acviii.  29. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  make  glad,  to  rejoice. 

"  To  God  that/aines  my  youthede  al." 

Early  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  xlil. 

*2.  To  welcome. 

"He/ai/nerfe  here  with  milde  mod." 

Genesis  and  Ejcodus,  1,44L 

*faln  (2),*fayn,  v.    [FEIGN.] 

*f  ai  -n§-an9e,  s.  [Fr.]  Sloth,  indolence,  slug. 
gishness. 

"  The  mask  of  sneering  faineance  was  gone." — C.  Kings. 
ley.  Hypatia,  ch.  xzvii. 

fai'-ne-ant  (fsilent),a.  [French=idle, sluggish, 
from/ai"re=to  do,  and  n^«nY= nothing.]  Do-noth- 
ing ;  idle,  sluggish  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  later 
Merovingian  kings  of  France,  who  were  puppets  in 
the  hands  of  the  Maires  du  Palais.  The  same 
epithet  was  also  applied  to  Louis  V. 

*faln'-3r,  *fayn-are,  s.  [Eng.  fain  (1),  v.;  -er.] 
A  fawner,  a  flatterer. 

*fain'-hQOd,  *fayn-hed,  s.  [Eng.  fain;  -hood.] 
Joy,  pleasure,  delight,  gladness. 

*fain'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  fain;  -ish.~\  Frisking,  de- 
siring. (Ash,.) 

*fain'-ness,  *faine-ness,  *faynes,  s.  [Eng. 
fain;  -ness.]  Joy,  gladness. 

faint,  *faynt,  feint,  *feynt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr./em#, 
pa.  par.  of  feindre=to  feign  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Feigned. 

"  Forget  B.  faint  tale  vnder  fals  color." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  12,590, 


b5il.     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  t 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious   -•-  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <&c.  --  bel,     del, 


faint-action 

2.  Weak,  feeble. 

"  Two  hundred  abode  behind,  which  were  so  faint  that 
they  could  not  go  over  the  brook  Besor."—!  Samuel  xxx.  10. 
8.  Languid,  feeble,  dull. 

"And  I  w&a  faint  to  swooning." 

Tennyson:   Vivien,  130. 

4.  Dejected,  depressed,  dispiritfd. 

"  Consider  him  that  endured  such  contradiction  against 
himself,  lest  ye  be  weary  and  faint  in  your  minds." — 
Hebrews  iii.  3. 

5.  Cowardly,  fearful,  timid,  faint-hearted. 

"  The  fierce  that  vanquish  and  the/afar  that  yield." 
Byron :  Lara,  ii.  x. 

6.  Feeble ;  without  energy  or  vigor ;  not  vigorous 
nor  energetic. 

"  The  enemy  made  a  faint  attempt  to  defend  the  vessels 
which  were  near  Fort  Saint  Vaast." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iviii. 

7.  Not  bright,  not  vivid,  not  well  defined. 

"The  coloring  [is]  in  some  parts  faint." — Walpole: 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  voL  ii.,  ch.  i. 

8.  Not  load  or  clear ;  wanting  in  loudness,  sharp- 
ness, or  distinctness. 

"  The  voice  grew/a/nr." 

Tennyson:   Vision  of  Sin,  207. 
II.  Law:  Feigned,  sham ;  as,  &  faint  action. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  swoon ;  a  fainting-fit. 

2.  Dittill.  (pi.) :  The  later  results  of  distillation 
of  wash,  of  Tow  specific  gravity,  and  reserved  for 
redistillation,  in  consequence  of  its  being  strongly 
impregnated  with  fusel  oil. 

"Is  it  not  a  great  fault  among  distillers  to  allow  any  of 
the/«j'«ra  to  run  among  their  pure  goods  ?  These  faints 
are  of  a  bluish,  and  sometimes  of  a  whitish  color;  whereas 
the  right  spirits  are  as  pure  and  limpid  as  rock-water." — 
ttaxvxll:  Set.  Trans.,  p.  295. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faint  and 
languor:  "  Faint  is  less  than  languid ;  faintness  is 
in  fact  in  the  physical  application  the  commence- 
ment of  languor ;  we  may  be  faint  for  a  short  time, 
and  if  continued  and  extended  through  the  limbs 
It  becomes  languor ;  thus  we  say  to  speak  with  a 
faint  tone,  and  have  a  ianouid frame.  In  the  figu- 
rative application,  to  make  a  faint  resistance,  to 
move  with  a  languid  air:  to  form  a  faint  idea,  to 
make  a  languid  effort."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synm.) 

faint-action,  s. 

Law:  A  sham,  feigned,  or  collusive  action. 

•faint-draw,  v.  t.    To  draw  or  delineate  lightly. 

faint-pleader,  s. 

Eng.  Law :  A  fraudulent,  false  or  collusive  man- 
ner of  pleading  to  the  deception  of  a  third  person. 

faint,  *feynte,  *feynt-yn,  v.  i.  &  t.    [FAINT,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  weak  or  feeble ;  to  lose  strength  or 
Vigor. 

"Lift  up  thy  hands  toward  him  for  the  life  of  the  young 
Children  that/ain(  for  hunger."—  Lanifntations  ziv.  19. 

2*  To  become  feeble  or  languid. 

"The  imagination  cannot  be  always  alike  constant  and 
•trong;  speedily  it  will  faint  and  lose  strength." — Bacon: 
Natural  History. 

3.  To  lose  courage  or  spirit;  to  sink  into  dejec- 
tion. 

"And  Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he  believed  them  not." 
—Genesis  xlv.  26. 

4.  To  become  indistinct  or  weak  ;  to  fade  away. 

"Where  one  color  rises,  or  one/ai'nfs." 

J.  Philips:  Cidtr,  ii. 

5.  To  lose  strength  and  color,  and  become  sense- 
less and  motionless ;  to  swoon. 

"  [He]  sinks  and  faints  to  see  a  brother's  tears." 

Duke:  Death  uf  Charles  II. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  faint,  weak,  or  feeble ;  to  deprive  of 
Strength. 

"Through  failing  of  fode,  that/atnlfea  the  pepull." 
Destruction  of  Troy,  11,162. 

2.  To  dispirit,  to  make  dejected,  to  depress. 

"  It  faints  me 
To  think  what  follows." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  rill.,  ii.  3. 

»faint-full,  a.  [English faint;  -ful(l).]  Faint, 
languishing,  languid. 

faint-heart,  a.  [Eng.  faint,  and  heart.]  Faint- 
hearted, timid,  fearful. 

faint  -heart-ed,  *faint-harted,  a.  [English 
faint ;  -heart ;  -ed.]  Cowardly,  timid,  fearful,  spirit- 
less. <r 

faint  -heart  ed  If ,  adv.  [Eng.  fainthearted; 
•Zj/.]  In  a  fainthearted,  cowardly  manner. 

faint  -heart-ed-ness,  *.  [Eng.  fainthearted; 
-n€s».J  The  quality  of  being  fainthearted ;  coward- 
ice, timidity. 
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*faint  -I-ness,  s.   \Eiig.  ftiinttj;  •ness.']    Thestate 
of  being  fainty.     (Ash.) 

faint'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [FAINT,  V.] 
A.  &  B.  --Is  pr.  par,  <fr   particip.  adj.:  (See  tbe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  faint. 

2.  Phys. :  Syncope,  a  sudden    suspension  of  the 
heart's  actiou.of  lespiration,  internal  and  external 
sensation,    and   voluntary   motion.     This   morbid 
state  generally  continues  from  a  few  seconds  to  a 
minute,  but  in  some  cases  it  lasts  for  hours  and 
even  for  days.    Organic  and  other  diseases  of   the 
heart,  the  pericardium,  and  the  large  arteries,  or 
malformation  of  these  parts  tend  to  produce,  or  at 
least  to  predispose,  to  syncope.    It  can  be  produced 
by  pain,  loss  of  blood,  other  evacuations  when  too 
copious,  objects  offensive  to  sight  or  smell,  the  im- 
pure air  generated  in  crowded  public  buildings, 
&c.    It  rarely  ends  in  death.    It  is  more  common  in 
females  than  in  men,  and  recovery  is  more  rapid  in 
the  recumbent  position.    Fresh,  cool  air,  cold  water 
sprinkled  on  the  face  or  taken  into  the  stomach, 
stimulant  scents,  embrocations,  &c.,  tend  to  bring 
a  fainting-fit  to  a  speedy  close. 

fainting-fit,  s. 

Phy&iol. :  A  fit  characterized  by  the  fainting  of 
the  person  affected.    [FAINTING,  C.  2.  j 

*faint  -l$e,  *faynt-ise,  *feint-ise,  *feynt-lse. 
*feynt-yse,  s.    [O.  Fr.feintise.faintise.] 

1.  Deceit. 

2.  Cowardice,  fear,  faintheartedness,  timidity. 

f&int'-Isll,  a.    [Eng./ainf;  -i«A.]    Rather  faint. 

*f  alnt  -Ish-ness,   s.     [Eng.  faintish;  -TWJJS.]    A 
slight  degree  of  faintness. 

*f  alnt -less,  a.    [English  faint;  -Jess.]    Without 
fainting  or  giving  way ;  not  ceasing. 

*f alnt  -ling,  a.    [English  faint;  dim.  suS.-ling.] 
Timid,  fai  nth  ear  tea,  feeble-minded. 


-y,    *faynt-ly,    *faynt-lie,    *feynt-ly, 
•feinte-liche,  adv.    [Bug.  faint;  -ly.\ 
•1.  With  deceit,  deceitfully. 

"A  gode  acord  to  make,  forsothe  fulle/ayn«i>." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  152. 

2.  In  a  feeble,  weak  manner ;  without  energy. 

"  During  one  of  these  lucid  intervals  faintly  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  Lewis." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

3.  Feebly,  languidly. 

"  Love's  like  a  torch,  which,  if  secured  from  blasts, 
Will  faintly  burn."  Walsh:  Love  and  Jealousy. 

•4.  With  timidity  or  dejection  ;  without  spirit. 
"  [He]  faintly  now  declines  the  fatal  strife, 
So  much  his  love  was  dearer  than  his  life." 

Denham:  Cooper's  Hill,  285. 

5.  Not  clearly,  distinctly,  or  vividly ;  without  viv- 
idness or  distinctness. 

"An  obscure  and  confused  idea  represents  the  object  so 
faintly,  that  it  does  not  appear  plain  to  the  mind."— 
Watts.  (Johnson.) 

6.  Indistinctly  ;  not  clearly  or  plainly. 

"Though faintly,  merrily — far  and  faraway, 
He  heard  the  pealing  of  his  parish  bells." 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  615. 

faint  -ness,  *feynt-nes,  *feynte-nesse,  *feynt- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng./ainf ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  orstate  of  feeling  or  being  faint;  a 
loss  of  strength,  energy,  or    activity ;  feebleness, 
weakness. 

"As  she  was  speaking  she  fell  down  tor  faintness" — 
Exodus  xv.  15. 

2.  Languor,  feebleness,  want  of  energy. 

"  TTnsonndness  of  counsels,  or  faintness   in   following 
and  effecting  the  same." — Spenser:  Present  State  of  Ire- 
land. 
*3.  Timidity,  faintheartedness,  cowardice. 

"The  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewrayed  tho  faintness  of  my  master's  heart." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  iv.  1. 

4.  Feebleness  or  indistinctness,  as  of  sound,  color, 
&c. 

faints,  «.  pi.    [FAINT,  a.    B.  2.] 

•faint-?,  *faynt-ye,  a.  [Eng.  faint ;  -y . ]  Faint, 
weak,  feeble. 

fair,  *fag-er,  *faig-er,  *fai-er,  'fare,  'fayer, 
•fayre,  *feir,  *feire,  *vair,  *veir,  a.,  adv.  &  s. 
[A.  S.fceger;  cogn.  with  Icel.fagr;  Dan.  feir;  Sw. 
fager;  Goth.fagre;  O.  H.  Oei.fagar.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Beautiful,  elegant  of  feature,  handsome,  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye. 

"  In  that  land  ben  many  fairer*  wommen  than  in  ony 
other  contree  beyonde  the  see." — Maundeville,  p.  207. 


fair 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  mind  ;  excellent,  admirable. 

3.  Clear;  free  from  spots  or  any  dark  color;  not 
dark. 

"  The  color  of  beautiful  bodies  must  not  be  dusky  or 
muddy,  but  clean  and  fair."—  Burke:  On  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  pt.  iii.,  tj  17. 

*4.  Clear,  pure,  clean. 

_"  Even  fair  water,  falling  upon  white  paper  or  linen, 
will  immediately  alter  the  color  of  them." — Bmjl?  <J» 
Colors. 

5.  Clear,  unspotted,  pure  in  heart. 

"Sylvia  is  too/air,  too  pure,  too  holy." 

Shakesp.;  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

6.  Free    from    clouds;  not    cloudy    or   overcast; 
serene. 

"In  some/air  evening  on  your  elbow  laid, 
You  dream  of  triumphs  in  the  rurtil  shade." 

I'tijir- :   Efitflr  v.  81. 

7.  Free  from  obstruction;  open,  clear, unobstruct- 
ed; as,  a  fair  view. 

8.  Favorable,  prosperous,  auspicious;  a.-,  a  fair 
wind. 

"The  wretched  man  had  entered  life  with  the  fairest 
prospects."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

*9.  Likely  to  succeed  ;  in  a  position  of  advantage. 

"Yourself,  renowned  prince,  stood  as  fair 
As  any  comer  I  have  looked  on  yet." 

Mofenp.:  Merchant  *>/  Venice,  ii.  I. 

10.  Equal,  just,  equitable. 

"The  arrogance  of  the  Romans  in  refusing  the  fair 
offers  of  the  Samniteti."— Lewis.-  Cred.  Surly  Roman  Hist., 
ch.  xiii. 

11.  Just,   upright;  not  using  any    fraudulent  or 
unfair  arts  or  means. 

"The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise, 
And  even  the  best  by  tits  what  they  despise." 

Pope.-  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  233. 

12.  Not  effected  by  any  uufairorunlawful  means; 
not  foul. 

13.  Free  from. any  unfair  influences  or  conduct; 
affording  free  and  honest  scope  for  trial ;  as,  a  fair 
field  and  no  favor  ;/uir  play. 

14.  Civil,  obliging,  polite ;  not  harsh  or  rude ;  kind. 

15.  Flattering,  obsequious. 

"Believe  them  not,  though  they  speak  fair  words  unto 
thee."— Jere in iati  xll.  0. 

*16.  Liberal;  not  narrow. 
*17.  Mild;  not  severe. 

"To  lie  obscured,  which  were  a  fair  dismission." 
Milton:  Samson  Ayuniift^,  688. 

18.  Free  from  obscurities;  legible,  plain,  clear, 
distinct;  as,  a  fair  hand,  fair  handwriting. 

19.  Free  from  stain  or  blemish;  of  good  repute; 
unspotted. 

"His  character,  by  comparison  with  the  characters  of 
those  who  surrounded  him,  wait/air."  —  Macaulay.-  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

20.  Passably  good ;  moderately  favorable;  rather 
better  than  indifferent. 

"With  at  least  an  equally  fair  prospect  of  success." — 

M<tc<t  nitty:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

21.  Average;  fairly  chosen. 

"  He  was  a/aj'r  specimen  of  his  class. "—-Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*22.  Even  ;  neat,  in  order. 

"Have you  laid  /a/r  the  bed?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

*23.  Used  as  an  expletive  of  courtesy  ;  as, /air  sir, 
fair  cousin,  &c. 

"  Fare  you  well,  fair  gentlemen." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Likv  It,  i.  2. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut.;  A  fair  wind,  one  that  favors  the  ship. 
Fair  is   more  comprehensive  than  large,  since  it 
includes  about  sixteen  points,  whereas  large  is  con- 
fined to  the  beam  or  quarter,  that  is,  to  a  wind  which 
crosses  the  keel  at  right  angles  or  obliquely  from 
the  stern,  but  never  to  one  right  astern. 

2.  Shipbuild.;  Applied  to  the  evenness  or   regu- 
larity of  a  curve  or  Hue. 

B.  As  adverb : 

*1.  In  a  beautiful,  elegant,  or  neat  manner. 

"All  the  pictures  fairest  lined." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

*2.  Brightly,  clearly. 

"The  moon  shines  fair." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  jr.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

3.  Favorably,  auspiciously,  fortunately. 

"  The  wind  blows  fair  from  land." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

4.  Civilly,  kindly ;  not  rudely  nor  harshly. 

"  Speak  me  fair  in  death." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

5.  Fairly,  honestly,  justly,  equitably. 

"  My  mother  played  my  father  fair." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 


f&te,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wSt,     here,     camel,     h§r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh8,     s6n;     mttte,     cfib,     cure,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     fllll;     try,     Syrian,      te,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


fair-boding 


6.  On  good    terms;  as,   to  stand  fair  with    the 
world. 
*7.  In  a  clear,  plain,  distinct,  or  legible  hand. 

*  Is  it  not /air  writ  ?  "— Shakesp. .-  King  John,  iv.  1. 
*8.  Softly,  gently. 

"  Soft  aud/ci/r,  friar."— Shakesp.:  Much    Ado,  v.  4, 
9.  Reasonably:  as,  He  charged  fair  for  the  goods. 
(Colloquial.) 
*C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Used  elliptically  fora  fair  or  beautiful  woman. 

"O  happy  fair! 

Your  eyes  are  lodestars,  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear." 

.S'/mA*'*/'..   Midsummer  Xitjht's  Dream,  i.  1. 

2.  Beauty,  fairness. 

11  Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow.'* 
Shakesp.:  Lvve's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  1. 

TT  The  fair:  The  female  sex;  women  collectively. 
"  None  butthe  brave  deserve  the/«/V." 

Drydfti;  Alexander's  Feast. 

TT  (1)  .Fair  and  square;  Honestly,  justly;  with 
stra  ign  tf  orwa  rdness. 

(2)  fair  fall  you,  fairfa"1  you:  Good  luck  to  you. 
(Scotch.) 

(3)  To  be  in  a  fair  way  or  road  to :  To  be  proceed- 
ing without  obstruction  toward;  to  bo   likely   to 
attain  or  reach ;  to  stand  a  fair  chance  of  arriv- 
ing at. 

(4)  To  bid  fair :   To  (promise  well ;  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  ;  to  present  a  fair  prospect. 

(5)  To  lead  fair: 

Naut. :  Ropes  are  said  to  lead  fair  when  they 
suffer  little  friction  in  a  pulley. 

1[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  bet  ween  fa  ir  and 
clear:  **  Fair  is  used  in  a  positive  sense;  clear  in  a 
negative :  there  must  be  some  brightness  in  what  is 
fair;  there  must  bo  no  spots  in  wiiat  iscfear.  The 
weather  is  paid  to  be  fair,  which  is  not  only  free 
from  what  is  disagreeable,  but  somewhat  enlivened 
by  the  sun  ;  it  is  clear  when  it  is  free  from  clouds  or 
mists.  A  fair  skin  approaches  to  the  white ;  a  clear 
sk  in  is  without  spots  or  irregularities.  In  the 
moral  application,  a  fair  fame  speaks  much  in 
praise  of  a  man ;  a  clear  reputation  is  free  from 
faults.  A.  fair  statement  contains  everything  that 
can  be  said  pro  and  con;  a  clear  statement  is  free 
from  ambiguity  or  obscurity.  Fairness  is  some- 
thing desirable  and  inviting; clearness  is  an  abso- 
lute requisite,  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  fair,  honest, 
equitable,  and  reasonable:  "Fair  is  said  of  persons 
or  things;  honest  mostly  characterizes  the  person, 
either  as  to  his  conduct  or  his  principle.  When /at  r 
and  honest  are  both  applied  to  the  external  con- 
duct, the  former  expresses  more  than  the  latter :  a 
man  may  bo  honest  without  being  fair;  he  cannot 
bo  fair  without  being  honest.  A  man  may  be  an 
honest  dealer  while  he  looks  to  no  one's  advantage 
but  hi.s  own :  the/air  man  always  acts  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  right;  the  honest  man  may  be  so  from  a 
motive  of  fear.  .  .  .  When  fair  is  employed  as 
an  epithet  to  qualify  things,  or  to  designate  their 
nature,  it  approaches  very  near  in  signification  to 
equitable  and  reasonable;  they  are  all  opposed  to 
what  is  unjust  :fair  and  equitable  suppose  two  ob- 
jects put  in  collision;  reasonable  is  employed  ab- 
stractedly ;  what  is/air  and  equitable  is  so  i  n  relation 
to  allcircumstances;whatisrea*ona6/eissoof  itself. 
An  estimate  is  fair  in  which  profit  and  loss,  merit 
and  demerit,  with  every  collateral  circumstance,  is 
duly  weighed;  a  judgment  is  equitable  which  de- 
cides suitably  and  advantageously  for  both  parties ; 
a  price  is  reasonable  which  does  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  reason  or  propriety.  A  decision  may  be 
either  fair  or  equitable;  but  the  former  is  said 
mostly  in  regard  to  trifling  matters,  even  in  our 
games  and  amusements,  and  the  latter  in  regard  to 
the  important  rights  of  mankind."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  Fair-appearing,  fair-corn- 
plexioned,  fair-haired,  fair-shining,  &c. 

*f air -bo  ding,  a.  Of  a  good  omen ;  auspicious. 
(Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3.) 

fair-calling,  falr-ca'in,  a. 

1.  Smooth-tongued;  fair-spoken, 

2.  Flattering,  cajoling. 
*fair-conditioned,  a.    Of  good  disposition, 
fair-curve,  a. 

Naut.:  A  term  in  delineating  ships,  applied  to  a 
winding  line,  the  shape  of  which  is  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  part  of  the  ship  which  it  is  intended  to 
describe.  This  curve  is  not  answerable  to  any  of 
the  figures  of  conic  sections,  although  it  occasion- 
ally partakes  of  them  all. 

fair-days,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of 
England  to  the  Potentilla  anserina.  though  not  for 
the  reason  usually  assigned — viz.,  that  it  expands 
its  bright  flowers  only  in  clear  weather  and  sun- 
shine— for  the  blossoms  always  remain  open. 
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*fair-faced,  a. 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  a  fair  or  handsome  face. 

2.  Looking  kindly. 

II.  Fig.:  Double-faced;  professing  great  affec- 
tion or  kindness  falsely. 

falr-farand,  a.  Fair  seeming;  having  a  specious 
appearance.  (Scotch.) 

fair -fashioned,  fair-fassint,  a.  Having  great 
appearance  of  discretion  without  the  reality ;  hav- 
ing great  complaisance  in  manner. 

fair-folk,  fare-folk,  s.    The  fairies.     (Scotch.) 

f air- fur e- day s,  adv.    [FURE-DAYS.] 

fair- grass,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Potentilla     anserina.     (Britten    <£    Holland.) 
[FAIR-DAYS,  *.] 

2.  Ranunculus  bulbosus.     (Jamie-son.) 
fair-hair,  s. 

1.  The  tendon  of  the  neck  of  cattle  or  sheep. 

2.  A  blonde  or  person  whose  hair  is  light  in  color, 
fair-ln-sight,  s. 

Bot.:  Campanula  patula.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

fair-lead,  s. 

Naut.:  A  term  applied  to  ropes  as  suffering  the 
least  friction  in  a  block,  when  they  are  said  to  lead 
fair.  (Smyth.) 

fair-leader,  s. 
Nautical : 

1.  A  thimble  or  cringle  to  amide  a  rope. 

2.  A  strip  of  wood  with  holes  in  it,  for  running 
rigging  to  lead  through.    (Smyth.) 

fair-leather,  a.  Leather  finished  in  the  natural 
color  or  that  imparted  by  the  tanning  process ;  free 
from  any  special  coloring. 

fair-maid,  s.  A  fisherman's  term  for  a  dried 
pilchard.  (Eng.  Colloq.)  (Smyth.) 

fair-maid  of  France,  s. 

Bot. :  [FAIR-MAIDS  OF  FRANCE.] 

fair-maids,  .s-. 

Bot. :  [FAIR-MAIDS  OF  FEBRUARY.] 

fair-maids  of  February,  s. 

Bot. :  Galanthus  nivalis,  alluding  to  the  blossom- 
ing of  the  snowdrop  about  February  2  (Candlemas 
Day).  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

fair-maids  of  France,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Saxifraga granulat a ;  (2)  Achillea ptar- 
mica;  ('3)  Ranunculus  aconitifolius ;  (4)  Lychnis 
flos-cuculi.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

fair-maids  of  Kent,  s. 

Bot.:  The  double-flowered  variety  of  Ranunculus 
aconitifolius.  (Britten  c£  Holland.) 

fair-minded,  a.  Honest-minded,  fair,  impartial, 
just. 

fair-natured,  a.    Well-disposed;  good-natured. 

fair-play,  s.  Equitable  conduct;  fair  or  just 
treatment. 

fair-spoken,  a.  Using  civil,  polite,  or  courteous 
language ;  courteous,  polite,  plausible. 

*fair-told,  faire-told,  a.  Well-told,  pleasing, 
interesting. 

fair- way,  s. 

Naut. :  The  navigable  part  of  a  river,  channel,  or 
harbor. 

fair-weather,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Existing  or  done  in  pleasant  weather :  as, 
a  fair-weather  voyage. 

*2.  Fig. :  Appearing  or  showing  only  in  times 
of  prosperity ;  as,  fair-weather  Christians,  fair- 
weather  friends ;  delicate. 

fair-world,  *.    A  state  of  prosperity. 

fair,  v.  t.  &  i.    [FAIR,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  To  make  fair  or  beautiful. 

"  Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false-borrowed  face." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  127. 

2.  To  adjust;    to  make  or  form  into  a  regular 
shape. 

II.  Naut. :  To  clip  regularly,  as  the  timbers  of  a 
ship. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  fine ;  to  clear  up.    (Said 
of  the  weather.) 

"Ringan  was  edging  gradually  off  with  the  remark  that 
it  didna  seem  like  to  fair." — The  Smugglers,  i.  162. 

fair  (1),  *feire,  *feyre,  s.  [O.  Fr.  feire,foire; 
Fr.  foire,  from  Lat./ert"ce=(l)  a  holiday,  (2)  a  fair; 
Port./etra?  Ital.jftera.]  A  stated  market  in  a  par- 
ticular town  or  place,  held  generally  annually,  for 


fairy 


the  sale  of  various  commodities;  as,  cattle-fairs, 
horse-fairs,  &c.  Fairs  took  their  origin  in  church 
festivals,  when  persons  from  various  parts  met,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  buying  or  selling  such  com- 
modities as  they  possessed  or  needed.  This  origin 
is  commemorated  in  the  Latin  ferice,  for  ferice= 
feast-days,  from  the  same  root  as  Eng.  feast  and 
festalt  and  in  the  German  messe,  which  means  both 
mass  and  fair.  The  most  celebrated  fairs  in  the 
world  are  those  of  Nijni-Novgorod  in  Russia.  Lyons 
in  Franco,  and  Frankfort-ou-the-Main  and  Leipzig 
in  Germany.  In  this  country  nearly  all  of  the 
states,  and  many  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  counties 
hold  annual  agricultural  and  mechanical  exhibi- 
tions which  are  called  fairs.  [FESTIVAL.] 

"To  bringen  me  gay  thingea  fro  thefeyre." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,802. 

IT  A  day  after  the  fair,  A  day  behind  the  fair: 
Too  late. 
*fair  (2),  *fayr,  *far,  «.    [AFFAIR,  i.] 

1.  Business;  affair. 

2.  Solemn  or  ostentatious  preparation. 

3.  Appearance;  show;  carriage;  gesture. 

4.  A  funeral  solemnity. 
*faird,s.    [FAKE,r.] 

1.  Passage ;  course. 

2.  Expedition ;  enterprise. 

*f  air  -hpod,  *fair-hede,  *fair-ed,  *faire-hed,  *. 
[Eng./atr;  -hood.]  Fairness,  beauty. 

*f air  -I-ly%  adv.  [Eng.  fairy;  -ly.]  In  a  fairy- 
like  manner ;  as  a  fairy  would  do. 

fair'-Ing,  s.    [Eug./a/r  (1),  s. ;  -ing.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  present  brought  from  a  fair. 

2.  Anything  unexpected  or  unpleasant;  as  a  beat- 
ing. 

"  O  Tarn,  O  Tarn,  thou'll  get  thy  fairing, 
In  hell  they'll  roast  thee  like  a  herring." 

Burns.-  Tarn  CfShanter 

II  Ship-build.:  A  corrective  process  by  which 
errors  in  the  plans  are  detected  before  the  actual 
construction  of  the  vessel  begins. 

f  alr'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  fair,  a. ;  -ish.']  Pretty  fair; 
tolerably  large. 

*f  air  -Ish-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.fairish; -ly.}  In  a  fair- 
ish  or  tolerably  fair  manner. 

fair-ly\  *fayre-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  fair;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  fair,  beautiful,  or  elegant  manner;  hand- 
somely. 

"  Degrees  being  vizarded, 
The  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask." 

Sliakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

2.  In  a  becoming  manner;  decently,  honorably. 

"  Thou  doest  thy  office  fairly." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

3.  Kindly,  gently,  politely,  civilly. 

"  Then  fairly  I  bespoke  the  officer." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

4.  Justly,  honestly,  with  fairness;  equitably;   as, 
to  treat  a  person  fairly. 

"He  generally  spoke  truth  and  dealt  fairly.'* — Mncaulay: 
Hist.  JSng.,ch.  xi. 

*5.  Auspiciously,  fortunately. 

"  Our  soldiers  stand  full  fairly  for  the  day." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  3. 

6.  Softly,  gently. 

7.  Passably  or  tolerably  well ;  as,  Ho  does   his 
work/air/y. 

8.  Completely ;  without  reserve. 

"I  shall  believe  you  when  he  fairly  gives  them  up."— 
Waterland:  Works,  i.  814. 

9.  In  a  plain,  clear,  or  legible  hand ;  legibly. 

"  Gome  with  petitions  fairly  penned, 
Desiring  I  would  stand  their  friend." 

Pope:  Int /!,  of  Horace,  sat.  vi.  66. 

fair -ness,  *fair-nesse,  *fair-nes,  *fagh-er- 
ness,  *fayr-nes,  *feir-nesse,  *veir-ness,«.  [A.  S. 
fcegerness,  from/ceoer=fair.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fair;  beauty,  handsome- 
ness. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  clear  or  free  from  blem- 
ishes or  dark  color. 

3.  Honesty,  justness,  candor, 

4.  Fineness,  or  clearness  of  weather. 

5.  Neatness,  distinctness,  legibility. 

f  air'-y,  *fa-er-ie,  *fair-ye,  *fai-er-ie,  *far-y, 
*fai-er-y,  *fay-er-le,  *fay-ry,  *fay-er-y,  *fei-ri, 
*feyr-ye,    8.  &•  a.      [O.  Fr.  /aerie  =  enchantment, 
from  foe  (Fr./(?e)=a  fairy ;  Fr./<?erie.]    [FAY,  s.] 
A.  As  substantive: 
*1.  Enchantment. 

"  That  thou  herdest  iafairye." 

Alisaunder,  6,924. 
*2.  Illusion,  deception. 

"  To  preue  this  world  alwey,  iwis, 
Hit  nis  but  fantum  and/eirf." 

Early  Eng.  Poems,  p.  184. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  •--  f. 
-cian,       -tian  =  shan.      -tion,      -sion  =  shun;       -tion,       -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,      -sious     •  shus.      -ble,     -die.     &c.     -  bel,      del. 


fairy-beads 


*3.  Fairy-land. 

"  Aud  I,  quod  Kche,  am  queen  offaierit." 

i  lunicer:  C.  T.,  10,190. 

*4.  The  inhabitants  of  fairy -land  ;  fairies,  spirits, 
collectively. 

"All  was  this  lond  fulfilled  otfngrle." 

Cliauctr:  C.  T.,  6,442. 

5.  A  fay;  an  imaginary,  supernatural  being  or 
spirit,  supposed  to  be  able  to  assume  human  form. 
and  to  meddle  for  good  or  for  evil  in  the  affairs  of 
men ;  an  elf. 

"  Round  about  the  cauldron  sing, 
Like  elves  and /u/r/e.s  in  a  ring." 

Sttakfsp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

6.  An  enchantress  ;  a  person  of  more  than  human 
power. 

"To  this  great  fairy  I'll  commend  thy  acts. 

Shakesp.:  Antony  dud  Cleopatra,  iv.  8. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  fairies;  resembling  a  fairy;  fanciful;  airy; 
enchanted. 

fairy-beads,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  The  small  perforated  and  radiated  joints 
of  the  fossil  Crinoidea,  found  abundantly  in  the 
shales  and  limestones  of  the  carboniferous  or 
mountain  limestone  formation ;  also  called  St. 
Cuthbert's  Beads. 

fairy-bell,  a. 

Bot, ;  Digitalis  purpurea,  the  common  fox-glove. 

fairy-butter,  s. 

Bot. :  Tremella  albida. 

fairy-cap,  s. 

Bot.:  Digitalis  purpurea,  or  fox-glove. 

fairy-cheeses,  s. 

Bot. :  Malva  rotundifolia. 

fairy-circle,  s.    [FAIRY-GREEN.] 

fairy-cups, «. 

Bot. :  Primula  verig, 

fairy-fingers,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea,  or  fox-gin .  5. 

fairy-flax, «. 

Bot. :  Linum  catharticum  or  L.  perenne, 

fairy-glove,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea,  or  fox-glove.  (Britten 
<fc  Holland.) 

fairy-green,  s.  A  small  circle  of  grass  greener 
than  the  surrounding  turf ;  really  a  fungus  growth, 
but  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  dances  of  the  fairies. 
Their  formation  is  very  simple,  natural,  and  easily 
accounted  for.  The  center  of  the  circle  begins  with 
a  single  fungus,  which  performs  its  functions  and 
dies.  The  next  season  another  patch  appears  out- 
side the  spot  occupied  by  the  original,  forming  a 
small  ring,  and  this  is  repeated  from  year  to  year, 
the  ring  increasing  in  size.  The  decay  of  the  pre- 
vious fungi  rendering  the  soil  unfit  for  the  repro- 
duction of  the  same  species,  the  mycelium  or  spores 
find  fresh  soil  on  the  external  margin  of  the  ring, 
and  again  germinate.  One  species  of  fairy-ring 
fungus,  Afarcutmius  oreades,  is  edible,  and  is  called 
the  Champignon  (q.  v.). 

fairy-hammer,  s.  A  piece  of  green  porphyry, 
shaped  like  the  head  of  a  hatchet,  and  once  prob- 
ably used  as  such. 

fairy-hillocks,  s.  pi.  Verdant  knolls,  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  which  have  received  this  denom- 
ination from  the  vulgar  idea  that  they  were  an- 
ciently inhabited  by  the  fairies,  or  that  they  used 
to  dance  there. 

fairy-king,  s.  The  king  of  the  fairies,  or  of  fairy- 
land. 

fairy-land,  «.    The  land  or  abode  of  fairies. 

fairy-lint,  s. 

Bot.:  Linum  catharticum.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

fairy-loaves,  ft.  pi.  A  name  given  in  some  local- 
ities to  the  chalk  anancbytes. 

fairy-martin,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  in  Australia  to  a  martin, 
Birundo  ariel. 

fairy-money, ». 

1.  Treasure-trove. 

2.  Money  given  by  the  fairies  was  said  to  change 
at  tor  a  time  into  withered  leaves  or  rubbish ;  hence, 
something  which  becomes  valueless. 

fairy-pavement,  e.  One  of  the  cubes  used  in 
Roman  pavement^. 

fairy-purses, «.  pi. 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  fungus  .  .  .  like  a  cup,  or  old- 
fashioned  purse,  with  small  objects  inside ;  prob- 
ably Nidularia  campanulata.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

fairy-queen,  «.   The  queen  of  the  fairies. 
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fairy-ring,  s.    [FAIRY-GREEN.] 

fairy-shrimp,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  species  of  phyllopodous  crustacean,  Chi~ 
rocephalus  diaphanus,  occasionally  found  in  fresh- 
water ponds  in  Europe.  It  is  about  one  inch  in 
length,  and  nearly  transparent. 

fairy-sparks,  s.  pi.  Tho  phosphoric  light  from 
decaying  wood,  fash,  and  other  substances ;  believed 
at  one  time  to  be  lights  prepared  for  the  fairies  at 
their  revels. 

fairy-stone,  s.  A  namo  given  by  the  peasantry 
in  the  south  of  England  to  the  flinty  fossil  sea- 
urchins  found  in  the  chalk ;  also,  a  term  used  by 
geologists  for  recent  concretions  of  hardened  clay 
or  clay  ironstone  occurring  near  the  source  of  cer- 
tain chalybeate  springs.  (Page.) 

fairy-tale,  s.  A  tale  about  or  relating  to  fairies ; 
a  fanciful  tale. 

fairy-thimbles,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea,  or  fox-glove. 

fairy-weed,  s. 

Bot,:  Digitalis  purpurea,  or  fox-glove. 

fairies'-bath,  s. 

Bot. :  Peziza  coccinea. 

fairies'-hair,  s. 

Bot. :  Cuscuta  epithymum. 

fairies'-horse,  s. 

Bot. :  Senccio  jacobcea,  from  the  superstition  that 
fairies  rode  on  it. 

fairies'-petticoats,  s. 

Bot.;  Digitalis  purpurea,  or  fox-glove. 

fair ies'-table,  fairies'-tables,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Agaricus  campestris;  (2)  Hydrocotyle 
vulgarfo.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

falr'-y*-I|mt  s.  [Eng.  fairy;  -ton.]  Fairyland, 
enchantment. 

*f  ai§  -I-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  can  or  may  be  done ; 
feasible. 

*fait,  *fayt,  s.  [Fr.]  A  thing  done;  a  feat;  a 
deed. 

fait  accompli,  s.  [Fr.]  A  fa^fc  already  accom- 
plished or  completed ;  a  scheme  or  idea  already 
carried  out. 

*fait-en,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf./aitour.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  beg ;  to  go  begging. 

B.  Trans. :  To  beg  for,  to  ask. 

*fait'-er-Ie,  *fait-er-ye,*fait-ry,s.  [FAITOCR.] 
Cheating,  deceit,  fraud. 
*f ait  -er-ous,  a.    [FAITOUROUS.] 


fe ;  Ital.  fede.  The  th  was  added  in  English  in 
order  to  make  the  word  analogous  in  form  to  truth, 
ruth,  wealth,  health,  &c.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Faithfulness,  fidelity ;  adherence  to  duty  or  en- 
gagements ;  constancy. 

2.  A  promise  or  pledge  given  ;  a  word  of  honor. 

"I  have  given  him  my  faith,  and  sworn  my  allegiance 
to  him." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

3.  Spec. :  A  vow  of  love. 

"Biroa  hath  plighted  faith  to  me." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v,  2. 

4.  Sincerity,  honesty,  veracity. 

"Upon  whose  faith  and  honor  I  repose." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  3. 

5.  The  assent  of  the  mind  to  what  is  stated  or  put 
forward    by  another;    trust  or  confidence  in  the 
veracity  or  authority  of  another;  firm  and  earnest 
belief  in  the  statements  or  propositions  of  another 
on  the  ground  of  the  manifest  truth  of  that  which 
he  utters. 

"  All  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  152. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2.  (1). 
"Evenso/ar'f/t,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone. 

Yea,  a  man  may  say,  Thou  hast  faith  and  I  have  works; 
shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  shew  thee 
my  faith  by  my  works."— James  ii.  17,  18. 

7.  That   which  is   believed   on    any   subject   in 
science,  politics,  or  religion ;  a  doctrine  or  system  of 
doctrines  believed  in  and  held ;  a  creed. 

"Don't  yon  think  that  some  definite  faith  or  other  is 
needed  by  the  world?"—  Mattock;  Netc  Republic,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iii. 

*8.  True  love. 

"  Lest /of/A  tarn  to  despair." 

Shakesp..-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  fi. 
9.  Credibility,  reliability,  trustworthiness. 


faithful 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Scripture: 

(1J  Old  Test.;  It  occurs  but  twice — viz.,  in  Dout. 
xxxii.  20,  where  it  seems  to  mean  trustworthiness; 
and  in  Hab.  ii.  4,  where  it  is  belief  in  Divine  inti- 
mations of  futurity. 

(2)  New  Test.:  It  occurs  more  than  100  times,  tlio 
majority  of  them  being  in  the  Epistles  of  tit.  Paul. 
It  is  the  corresponding  word  to  the  Greek  pi.ttis, 
which  witli  a  Being  or  person  for  the  object,  moans 
trust,  and  with  a  thing  for  the  object,  belief.  It  is 
from  peithotnai=to  be  prevailed  upon,  won  over,  or 
persuaded  to  comply,  also  to  believe  in. 

2.  Theol. :    The    older    Scriptural    commentary 
writers,  Cruden  for  example,  enumerated  at  least 
four  kinds  of  faith. 

(1)  Historical     faith,    giving   a    bare    assent   to 
Scripture  doctrine,  but  with  no  fruits  following — 
the  faith  described  in  James  ii.  17,  24. 

(2)  Temporary  faith,  like  that  described  in  Matt, 
xiii.  2l). 

(3)  The  faith  of  miracles  (Matt.  xvii.  20,  and  Acts 
iv.  9) ;  and 

(4)  Justifying  faith.    With  reference  to  this,  the 
eleventh  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  English 
Church  says:  "We  are  accounted  righteous  before 
God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  by  Faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works 
or  deservings.    Wherefore  that  we  are  justified  by 
Faith  only  is  a  most  wholesome  Doctrine  and  very 
full  of  Comfort,  as  more  largely  is  expressed  in  the 
Homily  of  Justification."    The  Confession  of  Faith 
and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  Scottish  Church,  teacli  exactly 
the  same  doctrine.    "Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
saving  grace  whereby  we  receive  and  rest  upon  Him 
alone  for  salvation,  as  He  is  offered  to  us  in  the 
gospel."    (Shorter  Catechism,  Q.  86.) 

B.  Asinterj. orexclam. :  In  faith, in  truth;  verily, 
indeed. 

"They  have  no  more  religion,  faith,'  than  yon." 

Dryden-  Satire  on  the  Dutch. 

Tf  (1)  In  faith:  In  deed,  in  truth. 

(2)  In  good  faith :  With  honesty  and  uprightness; 
straightforwardly. 

II  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faith  and 
creed:  "These  words  are  synonymous  when  taken 
for  the  tliiug  trusted  in  or  believed ;  but  they  differ 
in  this,  that  faith  has  always  a  reference  to  the 
principle  in  the  mind ;  creedonly  respects  the  thing 
which  is  the  object  of  faith:  the  former  is  likewise 
taken  generally  and  indefinitely ;  the  latter  particu- 
larly and  definitely,  signifying  a  set  form :  hence 
we  say  to  be  of  the  same  faith,  or  to  adopt  the  same 
creed.  Tho  holy  martyrs  died  for  tl\&  faith  as  it  is 
in  Christ  Jesus ;  every  established  form  of  religion 
will  have  its  peculiar  creed." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  betwen  faith  and  fidel- 
ity: "Though  derived  from  the  same  source,  they 
differ  widely  in  meaning:  faith  here  denotes  a 
mode  of  action,  namely,  an  acting  true  to  the  faith 
which  others  repose  in  us ;  fidelity,  a  disposition  of 
the  mind  to  adhere  to  that  faith  which  others  repose 
in  us.  We  keep  our  faith,  we  show  our  fidelity. 
Faithis  a  public  concern  :itdependsupon  promises: 
fidelity  is  a  private  or  personal  concern :  it  depends 
upon  relationships  and  connections.  ...  A 
breach  of  fidelity  attaches  disgrace  to  the  individ- 
ual ;  for  fidelity  isdue  from  a  subject  to  a  prince,  or 
from  a  servant  to  his  master,  or  from  married 
people  one  to  another.  No  treaty  can  be  made  with 
him  who  will  keep  no  faith;  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  him  who  discovers  no  fidelity."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

faith-breach,  s.    A  breach  of  faith  or  honor. 

*f  aith,  r.  t.  [FAITH,  s.]  To  give  faith  or  cre- 
dence to;  to  believe,  to  credit. 

"Would  the  reposal 
Of  my  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee 
Make  thy  words  faith'd." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  1. 

*faithed,  a.  [Eng./atfA;  -ed.]  Holding  a  faith 
or  creed. 

"  Thare  aren  they  folk  that  hav  most  God  in  awe, 
And  strongest  faithed  ben,  I  understood." 

Chaucer:  Troilua,  i. 

faith-ful,  *feith-flil.   *feyth-fulle,   *feythe- 
fulle,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  faith;  -/u/(I).] 
A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Full  of  faith ;  inclined  or  ready  to  believe  in 
the  statements  or  propositions  of  another. 

"You  are  not  faithful,  sir." — Ben  Jongon. 
*2.  Exhibiting  or  proving  faith. 

"  By  faith  and  faithful  works." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  64. 

*3.  Firm,  true,  and  constant  to  duty;  loyal;  of 
true  fidelity. 

"So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,/a/  thful  found, 
Among  the  faithless  faithful  only  he." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  8%,  897. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mfite,     cttb,    cttre,    unite,     cflr,    rtile,    fill;     try,    Syrian.     »,    ce  =  5;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


faithfullist 
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falcon 


4.  Firm  in  adherence  to  the  truths  of  religion. 
"Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a 

crown  of  life." — Revelation  ii.  10. 

5.  Observant  of  engagements,  promises  or  com- 
pacts ;  true  to  one's  word. 

"Faithful  to  whom?    To  thy  rebellious  crew?" 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  952. 

6.  Upright,  honest,  true. 

"  In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clefir." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  v.  68. 

7.  That  may  be  trusted;  trustworthy  ;  upright. 

"  The  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be 
able  to  teach  others  nlso."— 2  Timothy  ii.  2. 

8.  True ;  worthy  of  belief. 

"This  is  H  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion."—! Timothy  i.  16. 

9.  Exact,  accurate,  true;  conformable  to  truth  or 
to  an  original;  as,  a  faithful  narrative,  a  faithful 
likeness. 

"They  were  close  imitators  of  nature,  and  have  perhaps 
transmitted  more  faithful  representations." — Walpole: 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  trusty  adherent. 

"Colored  by  your  outcries  against  those  his  old  faith- 
fuls."—British.  Bellman  (1648). 

1T  The  faithful:  Those  who  are  true  adherents  to 
a  particular  creed  or  system  of  religious  belief. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faithful  and 
trusty :  "Faithful  respects  the  principle  altogether : 
it  is  suited  to  all  relations  and  stations,  public  and 
private ;  trusty  includes  not  only  the  principle,  but 
the  mental  qualifications  in  general ;  it  applies  to 
those  in  whom  particular  trout  is  to  be  placed.  It 
is  the  part  of  a  Christian  to  be  faithful  to  all  his 
engagements;  it  is  a  particular  excellence  in  a 
servant  to  be  trusty.  Faithful  is  applied  in  the 
improper  sense  to  an  unconscious  agent ;  trusty  may 
be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  things  as  to  per- 
sons. We  may  speak  of  a  faithful  saying,  or  a 
faithful  picture ;  a  trusty  sword,  or  a  trusty  wea- 
pon. (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*f aith  -fill-list,  s.  [Eng.  faithful;  -ist.1  A  be- 
liever. 

faith'-ful-l?,  *feithe-ful-ly,  *feyth-ful-lye, 
adv.  [Rug.  faithful;  -ly.} 

1.  With  a  firm  belief  in  others,  or  in  religion. 

2.  With  a  strict  adherence  to  truth  and  duty; 
loyally. 

"  The  docile  mind  may  soon  thy  precepts  know, 
And  hold  them  faithfully." 

Johnson:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

3.  Without   failure    of    performance  j    honestly, 
exactly;  in  full  accordance  with  the  directions  or 
wishes  of  another. 

"And  faithfully  my  last  desires  fulfill." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Heroides  xi. 

4.  With  earnest  or  strong  professions;  earnestly. 
"  He  did  faithfully  promise  to    be  still  in  the  king's 

power."— Bacon;  Henry  VII. 

5.  Honestly,  truly ;  in  conformity  with  truth,  fact, 
or  an  original;  accurately. 

"A  case 

So  far  removed  by  time  and  place, 
Is  seldom  faithfully  related. 

Cambridge;  Learning;  A  Dialogue. 

faith  -fill-ness,  *faith-ful-nesse,  «.  [English 
faithful ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  faithful ; 
fidelity,  loyalty,  honesty,  constancy. 

"He  surrendered  the  same  with  as  muchfaithfulnesae 
as  might  be." — Golding:  Justine, to.  21. 

faith-lSas,  *faith-leBse,  a.    [Eng./aito;  -less.] 

1.  Not  believing;  unbelieving;  not  giving  credit 
to. 

"Be  not  faithless  but  believing." — John  xx.  27. 

2.  Without  belief  in  the  truths  of  religion ;  un- 
believing. 

3.  Not  adhering  to  engagements,  vows,  or  duty; 
disloyal,  unfaithful. 

"  A  faithless  and  shameless  man."—  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,ch.ii. 

4.  Not  observant  of  promises, 

*5.  Characterized  by  a  want  of  good  faith ;  dis- 
honorable, disgraceful,  treacherous. 

"To  make  the  breach  the  faithless  act  of  Troy." 

Pope:  Hotner's  Iliad,  iv.  98. 

*6,  Not  to  be  trusted ;  untrustworthy,  deceptive, 
delusive. 

"  Still,  perhaps,  with  faithless  gleam, 

Some  other  loiterer  beguiling." 
Wordsworth:  Lines  while  Sailing  in  a  Boat  at  Even. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faithless 
and  unfaithful ;  "  Faithless  is  mostly  employed  to 
denote  a  broach  of  faith ;  and  unfaithful  to  mark 
the  want  of  fidelity.  The  former  is  positive ;  the 
latter  is  rather  negative,  implying  a  deficiency.  A 
prince,  a  government,  a  people,  or  an  individual,  is 
said  to  be  faithless;  a  liusband,  a  wife,  a  servant, 
or  any  individual  unfaithful.  ...  A  woman  is 


faithless  to  her  husband  who  breaks  the  marriage 
vow;  she  is  unfaithful  to  him  when  she  docs  not 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  wife  to  the  best  of  her 
abilititi>." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  faithless  and 
perfidious:  "A  faithless  man  itfaithles*  only  for  his 
own  interest:  a  perfidious  man  is  expressly  so  to 
the  injury  of  another.  A  friend  is  faithless  who 
consults  his  own  safety  in  time  of  need;  ho  is  per- 
fidious if  ho  profits  by  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  to  plot  mischief  against  the  one  to  whom  he 
has  made  vow.s  of  friendship.  Faithlessness  does 
not  suppose  any  particular  efforts  to  deceive;  it 
consists  of  merely  violating  that  faith  which  the 
relation  produces ;  perfidy  is  never  so  complete  as 
when  it  has  most  effectually  assumed  the  mask  of 
sincerity.  .  .  .  Perfidy  may  lie  in  the  will  to 
do ;  treachery  lies  altogether  in  the  thing  done :  one 
may  therefore  bo  perfidious  without  being  treacher- 
ous. ...  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  treach- 
erous without  being  perfidious.  ...  A  servant 
may  be  both  perfidious  and  treacherous  to  his 
master;  a  citizen  may  bo  treacherous  but  notper- 
fidious  toward  his  country."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

faith'-less-lf,  *faith-lesse-ly,  adv.  [English 
faithleta;  -ly-]  In  a  faithless  or  unfaithful  man- 
ner ;  treacherously,  dishonorably. 

"And  notfaithlessly  betrayed  but  sincerely  discharged 
the  several  trusts  reposed  in  us." — Penryn:  Treachery  and 
Disloyalty,  p.  218. 

faith  -less-ness,  *faith-lesse-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
faithless;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
faithless  or  unfaithful ;  disloyalty ;  perfidy ;  treach- 
ery ;  inconstancy ;  unfaithfulness. 

''Faithlessness  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  disaster." — 
Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*faith>lyS  *faythe-ly,  *felth-li,  *feith-llche, 
*feyth-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  faith;  -ly.]  Faithfully;  in 
good  faith;  truly,  honestly. 

"This  forward  to  fulfill  faithly  thai  swore,' 

Destruction  of  Troy,  11,447. 

faith  -w8r-thl-ness,  s.  [English  faithworthy; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  deserving  of  faith  or 
credit ;  trustworthiness. 

f  aith'-wSr-thjf,  a.  [English  faith;  -woithy.] 
Deserving  of  faith  or  credit ;  trustworthy. 

*falt'-Ing,  *fait-yng,  s.  [FAITEN.]  Begging 
under  false  pretenses. 

*fai-t6ur  *fa-tur,  *fa-ture,  *fay-tour,  s.  [O. 
Fr.faiteor;  Fr./atfeur,  from  Lat. /actor  =  a  doer,  a 
perpetrator.]  A  lazy,  disreputable  fellow ;  a  scoun- 
drel, a  vagabond. 

*faitour's-grass,  'faytowrys-gresse,  *fay- 
tours-gress,  s. 

Bot. :  Probably  Euphorbia  esula,  (Britten  <& 
Holland.) 

*f  ai  -toftr-ous,  *fa  i-ter-ous,  a.  [Eng.  faitour ; 
-ous.]  Mean,  low,  dishonorable,  disgraceful. 

*f  ai'-trf ,  s.   [FAITEKIE.] 

f  aix,  exclam,  [A  corrupt,  of  faith  (q.  v.)-]  In 
faith ;  verily.  (Irish.) 

fake(i),s.   [FAIK.] 

fake  (2),  s.  [FAKE,  v.]  A  poison  ;  a  mixture  for 
hocussing  (q.  v.).  (Slang.) 

fake  (3) ,  8.  A  sham  or  deceit ;  a  false  report ;  a 
cooked-up  article  in  a  newspaper. 

fake,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
Lat.  facio.]  (Slang. ) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  do  or  make  anything. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  defraud,  to  deceive. 

3.  To  steal. 


*fal  s.    [FALL.*.] 

*f  al'-ba-la,  s  &  a.    [FL-RBELOW.] 

A.  Assubst.  1  A  piece  of  stuff  plaited,  and  puck- 
ered in  a  gown  or  petticoat. 

B.  .4s  adj.  :  Made  of  the  stuff  described  in  A. 

f  al-ca  de,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  /ate  (geu./a/c/s)  =  a 
sickle.]  Manage.  (See  extract.) 

"A  horse  is  said  to  make  fatcadex  when  he  throws  him- 
self upon  his  haunches  two  or  three  times,  as  in  very 
quick  curvets;  therefore  a  falca<l>'  is  that  notion  of  the 
haunches  and  of  the  tegs,  which  bend  very  low,  when  you 
make  a  stop  and  half  a  atop."—  Farrier's  Dictifuuri/. 

fal-car'-l-ous,  a.  [Lat.  falcartus,  from  falx 
(gen.  falcis)  =  &  scythe,  sickle.] 

Bot.  :  Plane  and  curved  with  the  edges  parallel. 

fal'-cate,  fal'-cat-ed,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  falcatus= 
provided  with  a  sickle;  like  a  scythe  ;  falx  (gen. 
falcis)  =a  sickle,  a  scythe;  Ital.  falcato;  bp. 
falcado  ] 

A.  As  adj.  (of  both  forms)  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang  ;    Hooked;    bent  or  curved  like  a 
sickle  or  scythe. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Astron.:  Applied  to  the  moon  when  in  her  first 
and  fourth  quarters. 

2.  Bot.:  Curved  like  a  sickle;  applied  to  leaves, 
&c. 

'3.  Zool.  :  Applied  to  a  part  curved,  with  the  apex 
acute. 

*B.  As  subst.  (of  the  form  falcate)  :  A  figure 
formed  by  two  curves  bending  the  same  way.  and 
meeting  in  a  point  at  the  apex,  the  base  terminat- 
ing on  a  straight  margin  resembling  a  sickle. 

*fal-ca'-tion,  8.  [Lat.  falcatus.]  Crookedness; 
a  form  like  that  of  a  reaper's  hook. 

*fal'-ca-t5r,  s.  [Lat.  falx  (genit.  falcis)  =  a 
scythe,  a  sickle.]  One  who  cuts  with  a  scythe  or 
sickle. 

*f  al-ca-tor  -I-oiis,  a.  [Lat./aJca<(«*),and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -orious.l 

Bot.  :  Plane  and  curved  with  the  edges  parallel. 

f  jU-chi&n,  *fau-chon,  *fa-choun,  *faw-chun, 
8,  [Fr.  fauchon,  from  Ital.  falcione=a  scimitar, 
from  Low  Lat./aZcio,  from  Lat.  /ate  (genit.  falcis) 
=  a  sickle,  scythe.]  A  broad  sword  with  a  slightly 
curved  point,  in  extensive  use  during  the  middle 
ages  from  its  convenient  form,  it  being  shorter  than 
the  ordinary  military  sword,  and  less  heavy. 

f  al  -e.I-fprm,  a.  [Lat.  falx  (genit.  falcis)=& 
scythe,  a  sickle,  and/orma=form,  shape;  Fr.falci- 
forme.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  the  form  of  a  sickle  ;  re- 
sembling a  sickle. 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Bot.  :  Falcate,  curved. 

2.  Anat.:  Applied  to  different  parts;  the  broad 
or  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver  is  sometimes 
called  the  falciform  ligament. 

f  al'-co,  s.    [Low  Lat.] 


ZoGl.  : 


4.  To  hocus  (q.  v.) ;  to  poison. 
B.  Intrans. :  To  steal,  to  rob. 


"  They  molest  not  beggars  unless  they/afc«  to  boot."— 
Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  Iv. 

fak'-er  (2),s.  [Eng.  fake  (v.):  -er.]  One  who 
steals  anything;  a  pickpocket.  (Slang.) 

fa-klr  (kir  as  ker),  fa-keer ,  fu-qeer,  s. 
[Arab.=one  of  an  order  of  mendicants,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Pers.  Dervish  (q.v.),  from/o/cr=poverty.] 

1.  A  Mohammedan  religious  mendicant.     Among 
Anglo-Indians,  and  even  among  the  Hindoos,  it  is 
often  used  for  a  native  mendicantof  any  faith ;  but 
specifically  it  is  one  of  the  Mohammedan  religion ; 
a  Hindoo  mendicant  being  better  called  a  Gosaveo 
(q.  v.).     Mohammedan  Fakirs  in  the  East  either 
live  in  communities,  like  the  Christian  Coenobites, 
or  are  solitary,  like  the  Eremites.     The  latter  wan- 
der from  place  to  place,  are  of  filthy  habits,  and  are 
regarded  by  the  unthinking  Mohammedan  multi- 
tude as  men  of  great  sanctity.     There  are  many 
ramifications  both  of  the  fixed  and  the  wandering 
Fakirs. 

2.  A  slang  name  given  in  this  country  to  one  of  the 
numerous  street  merchants  and  mountebanks  that 
infest  our  larger  towns  and  cities ;  a  peddler. 


I. ;  A  genus  of  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  including 
the  Peregrine,  Falco  peregrinus^  Hobby,  F.  sub- 
buteo  and  Merlin,  F.  cesalon. 

f  al -cin  (i  silent),  *fau-con,  *fau-coun,  *faul- 
con,  s.  [O.  Fr.  falcon,  faulcon;  Fr./awcon,  from 
Lat./aJco,  so  called  from  the  hooked  shape  of  the 
claws,  from  falx  (genit.  falcis)  =  a  scythe,  a  sickle.] 

1.  Zool.:  One  of  the  Falconinse,  a  sub-family  or 
the  Falconidae  (g.  v.).  The  beak  is  short,  curved 
from  the  base  with  one  or  two  strong  indentations 
on  the  margin  on 
each  side.  Wings 
very  long.  The  best- 
known  species  is  the 
Peregrine  falcon 
(Falco  peregrinus), 
so  named  from  its 
wonderful  distribu- 
tion over  the  earth's 
surface.  [PERE- 
GRINE.] It  nas  al- 
ways been  held  in 
the  greatest  esteem 
for  hawking.  It  is 
of  a  bluisii-gray 
color,  narrowly 
barred  with  black; 
length  of  male 
about  fifteen  inches, 
of  female  about 
seventeen  inches.  It 
still  breeds  in  some  places  on  our  coasts  on  high 
rocks.  Technically  in  falconry  the  female  alone  is 
termed  a  falcon,  the  male,  which  is  smaller  and  less 
courageous,  being  known  as  a  tersel  or  tiercel. 
[TER8EL.] 

"Our  hopes,  like  towering  falcons,  aim 
At  objects  in  an  airy  height." 

Prior:  To  Hon.  C.  Montague. 


Peregrine  Falcon. 


btfll,    btfy;     pout,    J<5wl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect.     Xenophon.     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -We,     -die,     Ac.  =  tool,     d«l. 


falcon-crest 
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fall 


*2.  Old  Ord. :  A  kind  of  ancient  cannon  whose 
dimensions  have  been  variously  stated,  one  au- 
thority (Tomlinson)  stating  that  it  was  seven  feet 
long  and  projected  a  four-pound  shot,  while 
another  represents  it  as  having  an  outside  diameter 
at  the  bore  of  five  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  carry- 
ing a  shot  of  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  pounds. 

falcon-crest,  s.  A  crest  or  plume  on  a  helmet, 
made  of  a  falcon's  feathers. 

falcon-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  keen  and  piercing 
as  those  of  a  falcon. 

"A  quick  brunette,  well-moulded,  falcon-eyed." 

Tennyson:  The  Princess,  ii.  91. 

•falcon-gentil,  *falcon-gentle,  s. 

1.  A  name  applied  to  the  female  and  young  of  the 
Goshawk  (Astur  palumbarius). 

2.  A  falcon  when  full  feathered  and  completely 
bred. 

•falcon-shot,  «.  The  distance  to  which  a  falcon 
could  throw  a  ball. 

f  al  -con  er  (f silent)  ,*fauk-en-er,  *faw-con-er, 
*faw-ken-ere,  *.  [O.  Yr.faulconnier;  Fr./aucon- 
nier;  Ital.  falconiere;  Port,  falconeiro,  from  Low 
Lat.  falconarius,  from  Lat./ateo.]  One  who  breeds 
and  trains  hawks  for  hawking ;  one  who  hunts  with 
hawks. 

"Who,  like  good  falconers,  take  delight 
Not  in  the  quarry,  but  the  flight." 

Wader.-  To  the  Mutable  Fair. 

f  al  -c6n-et,  s.  [Fr.  falconette,  dimin.  of  O.  Fr. 
falcon;  FoTt,.falconete.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  little  falcon ;  a  name  applied  to  a 
genus  of  tiny  falcons,  belonging  to  the  sub-family 
Falconince,  peculiar  to  the  Indian  region.  One, 
Microhierax  ccerulexcens,  is  found  in  the  Himalayas 
and  Burmese  countries.  Not  one  of  these  little 
hawks  is  seven  inches  in  length ;  they  are  said  to 
be  used  by  native  chiefs  for  hawking  insects  and 
button-quails,  being  thrown  from  the  hand  like  a 
ball.  They  sit  solitary  on  high  trees,  and,  accord- 
ing to  native  accounts,  feed  on  small  birds  and  in- 
sects. 

•2.  Old  Ord. :  A  small  piece  of  ordnance,  having 
an  outside  diameter  at  the  bore  of  four  and  a 
quarter  inches,  length  six  feet,  weight  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  carrying  a  shot  of  about  two  inches 
diameter,  and  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  pounds  in 
weight. 

fal-cSn-I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat./u(co(genit./a(com»), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -idee.} 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  raptorial  birds,  comprising  the 
sub-families  caracaras  (Polyborince) ,  hawks  (Acci- 
pitrince) ,  buzzards  (Buteonince) , eagles  (Aquilince}, 
and  falcons  ( Falconince) .  They  are  all  remarkable 
for  strong  and  sharply-booked  bills,  and  most  of 
them  have  sharp  and  powerful  talons.  In  the 
eagles  and  falcons  these  characters  are  developed 
in  the  highest  degree.  In  most  the  female  is  larger 
than  the  male,  and  is  muchthe  more  powerful  bird. 
This  difference  in  size  is  unmistakable  in  the  long- 
legged  sparrow-hawks,  eagles  and  falcons.  Another 
character  possessed  by  these  birds  is  the  distinct- 
cere,  which  is  present  in  all:  it  is  a  waxy  covering 
to  the  bill,  but  generally  fleshy  in  substance.  The 
toes  are  arranged  as  in  a  little  perching  bird,  three 
in  front  and  one  behind.  There  is  a  projection 
over  the  eyebrows,  which  gives  an  appearance  to 
the  eyes  of  being  very  deeply  set  in  the  orbits. 

f  al-cfc-ni  -nre,  o-pl-  [Lat./oico  (genit./aiconts), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-family  of  birds,  belonging  to  the 
order  Falconidce,  and  containing  the  Falcons,  Fal- 
conets, <fec.  [FALCON,  F  ALCONID.E.  ] 

f  al  -C&n-Ine  (I  silent),  a.  [Lat./aico  (genit./al- 
conis) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -j'ne.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Falconinte. 

fal-c&n-rf  ((  silent),  *faul-con-rie,  s.  [Eng. 
falcon;  -ry;  Fr.  fauconnerie;  Ital.  falconeria.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  training  falcons  to  pursue 
and  attack  wild  fowl  or  game. 

"We  find  in  faulconrie,  sixteen  hawkes  or  fowls  that 
prey." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  x.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  sport  of  pursuing  wild  fowl,  game,  &c., 
with  falcons  or  hawks  j  hawking. 

f  al'-cu-la,  s.  [Lat., dimin.  of falx  (genit.  falcis) 
=a  sickle,  a  scythe.] 

ZoOl. :  A  term  applied  to  a  claw,  which  is  com- 
pressed, elongated,  curved,  and  sharp-pointed. 

f al'-CU-late,  a.  [Lat.  falcul(a);  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
•ate.] 

ZoOl.:  Compressed,  elongated,  curved,  and  sharp- 
pointed  ;  said  of  a  claw. 

fald,  fauld, «.  *  v.   [FOLD,  «.  &  v.]    (Scotth.) 

*f  aid  -age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Low  Lat./aidogtum, 
from/alda;  A.  S.fald=a  fold.] 

Feudal  Law ;  A  privilege  which  anciently  several 
lords  reserved  to  themselves  of  setting  up  folds  for 
sheep,  in  any  fields  within  their  manors,  the  better 


to  manure  them,  and  this  not  only  with  their  own, 
but  their   tenants'   sheep.    This  faldage  in  some 
places  they  call  a  foldcourse  or  freefold.    (Harris.) 
fald  -fee,  s.    [A.  S.fald=&  fold,  and  Eng./ee.] 
Feudal  Law:  A  composition  or  fee  formerly  paid 
by  tenants  for  the  privilege  of  faldage. 
*f  aid  Ing,  *fald-ynge,  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth. 

2.  A  cloakmade  of  coarse  cloth. 
*fald'-Is-t5r-f ,  «.    [Low  i,nt.faldistolium,fald- 

istorium,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  faldan;  Ger.  /alten=to 
fold,  and  stual,  stool=Ger.stuhl=a  chair,  a  seat.] 
[FACTEUIL.]  The  throne  or  seat  of  a  bishop  within 
the  chancel. 

fald-sto61,  s.    [FALDISTOEY.] 

Enn.  Church  Furniture : 

1.  A  portable  folding   seat,  similar  to  a  camp- 
stool,  made  either  of  wood  or  metal,  and  sometimes 
covered  with  silk  or  other  material.    It  was  used 
by  a  bishop  when  officiating  in  other  than  his  own 
cathedral  church. 

2.  A  kind  of  stool  placed  at  the  south  side  of  the 
altar,  on  which  the  kings  of  England  kneel  at  their 
coronation. 

3.  A  small  desk  in  churches  at  which  the  litany  is 
directed  to  be  said  or  sung. 

4.  A  folding-stool  or  desk,  provided  with  a  cush- 
ion, for  a  person  to  kneel  on  during  the  performance 
of  certain  acts  of  devotion. 

*f  aid-Worth.  «.    [A.  S.  fald,  and  Eng.  worth.} 
Feudal  Law:  A  person  of  such  age  as  that  ho 
may  be  reckoned  a  member  of  a  decennary,  and  so 
become  subject  to  the  rule  or  law  of  frank-pledge. 
[FRANK-FLEDGE.] 

*fald-ynge, «.    [FALDINO.] 

Fa-lSr'-nl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Falernus,  a  mount- 
ain in  Campania.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mount  Falernus; 
made  at  or  coming  from  Mount  Falernus. 

"  For  then  the  southern  heaven  is  glowing, 
The  bright  Falernian  nectar  flowing." 

Hemans:  Alaric  in  Italy. 

B.  As  subst. :  Wine  made  from  the  grapes  grown 
on  Mount  Falernus. 

"  Hail  to  ye,  cornfields  and  vineyards,  famous  for  the 
old  Falernian." — Lytton:  Zononi,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

fall,  *fall-en  (pt.  t.  fell,  *fel,  *felle,  *fil,  *feol, 
'folle,  *ful,  *fulle),  v.  f.  &  t.  [Old  Northumbrian, 
fallan;  A.  S.feallan;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vallen;  Icel. 
falla;  Dan.  falde;  Sw.  falla;  Ger.  fallen;  Lat. 
fallo=to deceive;  Gr. sphallo=ta  cause  to  fall,  to 
trip  up  (Sfcea*)-] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  descend,  or  drop  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
place. 

"I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven." — Luke 
x.  18. 

(2)  To  drop  from  an  erect  posture ;  frequently 
with  the  adverb  down. 

"  I  fell  at  his  feet  to  worship  him." — Rev.  xii.  10. 

(3)  To  be  ready,  or  on  the  point  to  drop. 

"As  the  leaf  falleth  off  from  the  vine,  and  as  a  falling 
fig  from  the  fig-tree." — Isaiah  xxxiv.  4. 

(4)  To  descend  ;  to  be  poured  down. 

(5)  To  sink,  to  become  lower. 

"  With  a  falling  glass,  and  with  the  fresh  recollection  of 
yesterday's  nasty-looking  white  puffs  of  cloud." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  be  let  drop ;  to  be  dropped  or  uttered  care- 
lessly or  inadvertently;  to  escape;  as,  Not  a  word 
has  fallen  from  me. 

(2)  To  empty,  to  disembogue ;  to  flow  or  discharge 
itself. 

"  It  [the  Nile]  fallethe  into  the  sea."—  Haundeville,  p.  46. 

(3)  To  decrease  or  be  diminished  in  value,  amount, 
weight,  &c. 

(4)  To  grow  calm  ;  to  calm  or  settle  down ;  as,  The 
wind /elf. 

(5)  Not  to  reach  to  a  certain  amount ;  to  fall  short 
of  an  amount. 

(6)  To  assume  an  appearance  of  dejection,  disap- 
pointment, discontent,  sorrow,  anger,  &c. 

"  Let  not  thy  countenance  fall." — Judith  vi.  9. 

(7)  To  sink  into  weakness ;  to  languish ;  to  become 
feeble  or  faint ;  as,  One's  hopes  rise  and/aH. 

(8)  To  depart  from  a  state  of  rectitude ;  to  apos- 
tatize; to  fall  away.    [II.] 

"Lest  any  man  fall  after  the  same  example  of  unbelief." 
—Hebrews  iv.  11 

(9)  To  pass  into  a  new  state  of  body  or  mind, 
either  suddenly  or  inadvertently. 

"  When  he  had  said  this  he/efi  asleep."— Acts  vii.  60. 


(10)  To  come,  to  get. 

"Repair  thy  wit,  good  yonth,  or  it  will/nil 
To  cureless  ruin.1' 

t/i'ikesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  IV.  1. 

(11)  To  come  to  an  end  suddenly  ;  to  perish ;  to  be 
overthrown  or  ruined  from  a  state  of  prosperity  or 
power. 

(12)  To  become  broken  up  or  disintegrated,  as, 
clay. 

"  It  is  carried  whenever  a  leisure  day  occurs,  and  is  laid 
down  in  cart  loads  on  the  end  ridges  of  the  field,  where  it 
remains  till  it  has  fallen."— Agricultural  Survey  of  Kin. 
cardinefhire,  p.  373. 

(13)  To  depart. 

"When  might  and  strengthe  is  from  hem/af." 

Early  English  Poems,  p.  135. 

(14)  To  die  by  violence,  as  in  battle. 

"So  fell  they  all  by  the  sword."— Ezekiel  xxxix.  23. 

(15)  To  be  degraded  or  disgraced;  to  sink  into 
disrepute ;  to  lose  one's  position,  character,  or  good 
name. 

(16)  To  bo  unsuccessful ;  to  fail. 

(17)  To  pass  over;  to  be  transferred  by  chance, 
lot,  inheritance,  or  otherwise ;  to  become  the  lot  or 
property  of  a  person. 

(18)  To  turn  out;  to  result. 

"Sit  still,  my  daughter,  till  thou  know  how  the  matter 
will /all."— Kuth  iii.  18. 

(19)  To  happen ;  to  befall ;  to  take  place. 
"I  know  not  what  may  fall;  I  like  it  not." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ctfsar,  in.  1. 

(20)  To  be   fitting,  or  proper,  or  becoming;   to 
belong ;  to  be  suitable. 

"I  wol  yive  hym  al  that/a/Iys 
To  a  chaumbre." 

Chaucer:  Boke  of  the  Duchess,  257. 
*(21)  To  chance. 

"At  Mouline  (where  you  will  fall  to  dinei  inquire  for 
the  monastery."— Sir  A.  Balfuur:  Letters,  p.  34. 

(22)  To  come  by  chance. 

"  That  lot  on  vsfal." — Loya»ioii.  ii.  155. 

(23)  To  come  suddenly  upon  a  person. 

"  The  fear  of  God  fell  on  the  people."--!  Sam.  xi.  7. 

(24)  To  happen  or  come  into  the  society  or  com- 
pany of. 

"A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho, 
ana  fell  among  thieves." — Luke  x.  30. 

•(25)  To  be  born ;  said  of  the  young  of  some  ani- 
mals. 

"  The  eanlings  should  fall  as  Jacob  s  hire. 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

II.  Theol.:  To  fall  away  from  the  truth;  to  fall 
into  sin;  generally  applied  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  and 
its  consequences.    [FALL,  «.,  II.  1.] 
B.  Transitive: 
*1.  To  let  fall,  to  drop. 

"  For  every  tear  he  falls  a  Trojan  bleeds." 

Sha.kesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrcce,  1,551. 

*2.  To  sink,  to  lower,  to  depress. 
"  If  a  man  would  endeavor  to  raise  or  fait  hie  voice  still 
by  half  notes." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 
3.  To  cut  down,  to  fell ;  as,  to  fall  a  tree. 
*i.  To  bring  forth,  to  drop;  as,  to  fall  lambs. 
"They  did 


.     .    fall  parti-colored  lambs." 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

*5.  To  befall,  to  happen  to. 

"No  disgrace  shall/aH  you." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 

6.  To  come  to  one's  turn ;  to  be  the  lot  of  (Scotch), 

IT  1.  To  fall  aboard  of: 

Kaut.:  To  strike  another  vessel;  to  have  a  col- 
lision with  another.  Usually  applied  to  the  motion 
of  a  disabled  ship  coming  in  contact  with  another; 
to  fall  foul  of. 

2.  To  fall  astern: 
Nautical : 

(1)  To  lessen  a  ship's  way,  so  as  to  allow  another 
to  get  ahead  of  her. 

(2)  To  be  driven  backward ;  to  retreat  with  the 
stern  foremost. 

3.  To  fall  away: 

(1)  To  revolt ;  to  change  allegiance ;  to  renounce 
allegiance. 

"The  fugitives  that  fell  away  to  the  king  of  Babylon. 
—2  Kings  xxv.  2. 

(2)  To  apostatize ;  to  fall  into  wickedness. 
"These  for  a  while  believe,  but  in  time  of  temptation 

fall  oicoi)."— Luke  viii.  13. 

(3)  To  perish ;  to  be  lost. 

"  How  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  th» 
soul  which  is  capable  of  such  immense  perfections,  and 
of  receiving  new  improvements  to  all  eternity,  shall/all] 
away  into  nothing  ?    — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  IIL 

(4)  To  fade,  to  languish ;  to  decline  gradually. 
"  In  a  curious  brede  of  needlework,  one  color  fulls  ai 

by  such  slow  degrees." — Addison:  On  Italy. 
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(5)  To  become  thinner. 

"In  a  Lent  diet  people  commonly  fall  away." — Ar- 
buthnot:  On  Diet. 

4.  To  fall  back : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  fall  on  one's  back. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  recede,  to  give  way,  to  retreat. 

"  Mortals  that/a/Z  back  to  gaze  on  him." 

*t«ikrxp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

(6)  To  go  from  good  to  bad,  or  from  better  to 
worse ;  to  retrograde. 

(c)  To  fail  of  performing  a  promise  or  purpose ; 
not  to  fulfill. 

5.  To  full  back  upon: 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  To  have  recourse  to,  as  some  ex- 
pedient or  support,  formerly  tried. 

(2)  Mil. :  To  retreat  in  order  to  have  the  support 
of  some  reserved  troops,  fort,  &c.,  in  the  rear. 

6.  To  fall  by: 

(1)  To  be  lost;  to  disappear. 

"  Christ's  papers  of  that  kind  cannot  be  lost  or  fall  by." 
—Rutherford:  Letters,  p.  11. 

(2)  To  be  -ick  or  affected  with  any  ailment. 

(3)  Specif. :  To  be  confined  in  childbed. 

7.  To  fall  by  one's  rest:  Not  to  sleep. 

8.  To  fall  calm: 

N<t  ttt. :  To  cease  blowing,  to  become  calm  or  still ; 
said  of  the  wind  or  the  sea. 

9.  To  fall  doirn  : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  To  be  thrown  down ;  to  fall,  to  drop. 

"  When  the  people  shouted,  the  wall  fell  damn."— Joshua 
Ti.  20. 

(6)  To  fall  prostrate ;  to  prostrate  one's  self. 

"  I  fell  down  before  the  Lord  as  at  the  first." — Deuter- 
onomy ix.  18. 

(c)  To  die,  to  be  killed,  to  perish. 

"There  fell  down  slain  of  Israel  five  hundred  thousand 
chosen  men." — 2  Chronicles  xiii.  1". 

(d)  To  be  unsuccessful ;  to  fail. 

"  Though  we  here  fait  down, 
We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt." 

Shakesp.:  Henra  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

(2)  Naut.:   To  sail,  drift,  or  be  towed  to   some 
lower  part,  nearer  to  a  river's  mouth  or  opening. 

10.  To  fall  due :  To  become  due,  on  the  date  of 
payment,  as  a  note  or  acceptance. 

11.  To  fall  foul  of: 

II)  Ordinary  Language  : 
(a)  To  collide,  to  dasn  against. 

"In  his  sallies  their  men  might  fall  foul  of  each  other." 
— Clarendon:  Hist.  Civil  War. 

(6)  To  attack,  reprimand,  use  severe  language, 
quarre\  with. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  strike  another  vessel,  havo  a  col- 
lision with  it;  generally  used  of  the  motion  of  a 
disabled  ship  toward  another ;  to  fall  aboard  of. 

12.  To  fall  from : 

(1)  To  recede  or  depart  from  an  engagement  or 
agreement ;  not  to  adhere  to. 

(2)  To  renounce  or  depart  from  allegiance  or  duty ; 
to  revolt,  to  desert. 

"  The  falling-from  of  his  friends." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  8. 

13.  To  fall  home : 

Naut.:  To  curve  inward.  (Said  of  the  timbers  or 
sides  of  a  ship.) 

14.  To  fall  in: 

1)  Ordinary  Language : 

a)  To  drop  inward ;  as,  The  roof  fell  in. 

b)  To  sink ;  as,  His  eyes  fall  in. 

c)  To  become  hollow ;  as,  His  cheeks  fall  in. 

d)  To  subside,  as  a  river  after  rain. 

e)  To  become  the  property  of  a  person  by  expira- 
tion of  time ;  to  lapse ;  as,  The  lease  has  recently 
fallen  in. 

(f)  To  coincide, 
(a)  To  concur,  to  agree. 

(2)  Mil. :  To  take  up  one's  place;  to  join  a  body 
or  number  of  men  in  line. 

15.  Tofall  in  hands  with :  To  court  with  a  view  to 
marriage. 

16.  Tofallintwo:  To  bear  a  child. 

17.  Tofall  in  with: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 
(a)  To  meet  with  accidentally. 
"\fell  in  Kith  a  most  creditable  elderly  man." — The 
Steamboat,  p.  179. 

(fe)  To  agree,  to  concur. 

"  Any  single  paper  that  falls  in  with  the  popular  taste." 
— Addison:  Spectator. 

(c)  To  comply  with,  to  yield  to. 

"Our  fine  young  ladies  readily  fall  in  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  graver  sort." — Addison:  Spectator. 

*(d)  To  join,  to  be  on  friendly  terms. 
"Let's/aft  in  with  them."— Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II., 
Iv.  2. 
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(2)  Nautical: 

(a)  To  meet  a  ship. 

(/>)  To  discover  land. 

18.  To  fall  off: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  To  drop,  to  fall ;  as.  Fruit  falls  nff  when  ripe. 
(6)  To  withdraw,  to  recede,  to  retire  to  a  distance. 
"Fall  off&  distance  from  her." 

slmkttp..-  Henry  rill.,  iv.  1. 

(c)  To  withdraw ;  to  fall  away  from  ;  to  desert ;  to 
prove  faithless. 

"Nature  finds  itself  scourged  by  the  sequent  effects: 
love  cools,  friendship  falls  off." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

(d)  To  perish,  to  die  off  or  away;  to  become  dis- 
useu  or  obsolete. 

(f)  To  become  depreciated,  less,  or  smaller;  to 
decline ;  to  decrease  in  quality,  quantity,  or  amount ; 
as.  The  circulation  of  a  paper  falls  off, 

(2)  Naut,:  To  move  a  ship's  head  to  leeward  of 
the  point  whither  it  was  lately  directed,  particu- 
larly when  she  is  sailing  near  the  wind  or  lies  by. 
The  opposite  of  gripe  (q.  v.).      Fall  not  off,  the 
command  to  the  steersman— i.  e,,  keep  the  ship  near 
the  wind. 

19.  To  fall  on: 

(1)  To  meet  with,  to  find   by   chance,  to  light 
upon. 

(2)  To  make  an  attack. 

(3)  To  set  to,  or  begin  at  something  eagerly  and 
suddenly. 

20.  To  fall  out: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  To  happen,  to  befall,  to  chance. 

"It  *ofell  out  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-rodeon  the  way." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  i.  1. 

(6)  To  turn  out,  to  result,  to  prove. 

"  Their  events  can  never  fall  out  good." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  11.  1 

(c)  To  quarrel ;  to  become  ill  friends  with,  to  fall 
at  odds  with. 

"  I  did  upbraid  her  and/a/I  out  with  her." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

(2)  Technically : 
(a)  Military: 

*(i)  To  make  a  sally. 

"  Major  John  Sinclaire  .  .  .  fell  out  with  fifty  among 
a  thousand." — Monro:  Expedition,  pt.  ii.,  p.  29. 

(ii)  To  leave  the  ranks  of  a  company. 
(6)  Naut, :  To  increase  in  breadth. 
*21.  To  fall  over: 

(1)  To  fall  asleep. 

"  I  had  just  fallen  over."— Reg.  Dalton,  i.  286. 

(2)  To  be  in  childbed.    (Colloq.) 

22.  To  fall  short:  To  become  or  be  deficient;  as, 
The  supply  fell  short. 

"Though all  we  can  possibly  do,  must  needs  fall  infi- 
nitely short  of  our  most  perfect  pattern." — Clarke:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  vi.,  ser.  17. 

23.  To  fall  through: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  relinquish  any  undertaking    from  negli- 
gence or  laziness. 

(b)  To  bungle  any  business, 
(cl  To  lose,  to  come  short  of. 

(2)  Intrans.:   To  come  to  nothing,  to  bo  aban- 
doned ;  as,  The  project  fell  through. 

24.  Tofall  to: 

(1)  To  begin  hastily  or  eagerly  at  any  business  or 
task;  to  set  to. 

(2)  To  apply  one's  self  to ;  to  rush  or  hurry  to. 
*(3)  To  go  over  to,  to  join. 

"He  that  goeth  out,  and  falleth  to  the  Chaldaean." — 
Jeremiah  xxi.  9. 

(4)  To  descend  as  a  legacy,  or  by  inheritance. 

"The  heir  of  the  Transome  name  had  somehow  bar- 
gained away  the  estate,  and  it  fell  to  the  Durfeys."— 
O.  Eliot:  Felix  Holt.  (Introd.) 

25.  To  fall  under: 

(1)  To  bo  subject  to;  to  become  the  subject  of;  to 
come  within. 

"All  things  are  represented  which  fall  under  human 
sight."— Dryden.  Dufresnoy. 

(2)  To  be  ranged  or  reckoned  with  or  under. 
"The  Georgics/a!I  under  that  class  of  poetry  that  con- 
sists in  giving  plain  directions  to  the  reader." — Addison. 

26.  To  fall  upon: 

(1)  To  rush  upon  or  against. 

(2)  To  attack. 

"Doeg/eH  upon  the  priests."—!  Samuel  xxii.  18. 

(3)  To  make  trial  or  essay  of ;  to  have  recourse  to. 

27.  To  fall  with  bairn;  To  fall  with  child :  To  be- 
come pregnant. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fall,  to 
drop,  to  droop,  to  sink,  and  to  tumble :  "  Fall  is  the 
generic,  the  rest  are  specific  terms :  to  drop  is  to 
fall  suddenly ;  to  droop  is  to  drop  in  part ;  to  sink  is 
to/a(!  gradually;  to  tumble  is  to  fall  awkwardly  or 
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contrary  to  the  nsual  mode.  In  cataracts  the  water 
fall*  iicrpetually  and  in  a  mass;  in  rain  it  dru/is 
'partially ;  in  ponds  the  water  sinks  low.  The  head 
droops,  but  the  body  may  full  or  drop  from  a  height ; 
it  may  sink  to  the  earth,  it  may  tumble  by  accident. 
Fall,  drop,  and  sink  are  employed  in  a  moral 
sense,  droop  in  the  physical  sense.  A  person/alt* 
from  a  state  of  prosperity;  words  drop  from  the 
lips  and  sink  into  the  heart.  Corn,  or  the  price  of 
corn,  falls;  a  subject  drops;  a  person  finks  into 
poverty,  or  in  the  estimation  of  the  world."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

fall  (1),  fal,  s.  [  A.  S.  feal,/al;  O.  S.fal;  O.  Fris. 
fal,fel;  O.  H.  Ger./a(;  Icel.i  Sw./afl;  Dan./aW.l 

[FALL,  t).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  falling  or  dropping  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  place  or  position ;  descent. 

"A.  fall  off  a  tree."— Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  PI.  II.,  ii.  1. 

2.  The  act  of  falling  from  an  erect  posture. 

"  Whether  MB  fall  enraged  him,  or  how  it  was,  he  did 
so  set  his  teeth." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

3.  The  state  of  being  thrown  down  as  in  wrestling. 
"Three  foils  will  go  toward  a  fall  in  wrestling."— Dry- 
den:  Duchess  of  York's  Papers, 

4.  That  which  falls ;  as,  a  heavy  fait  of  snow,  &c. 

5.  A  descent  of  water;  a  cataract,  a  cascade,  a 
waterfall ;  a  rush  of  water  down  a  steep  or  precip- 
itous place. 

"By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  1. 
*6.  A  flowing,  discharge,  or  shedding  of  any  fluid. 
"  Without  much/o(i  of  blood." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

7.  The  discharge  or  disemboguing  of  a  river,  &c.r 
into  a  lake,  the  sea,  ocean,  <fcc. 

"Before  the  fall  of  the  Po  into  the  gulf."—  Addison: 
On  Hall/. 

8.  The  extent  of  descent;  the  distance  through 
which  anything  falls  or  descends ;  as,  The  river  has 
a  fall  of  three  feet. 

9.  A  declivity,  a  steep  descent. 

"Waters  when  beat  upon  the  shore,  or  straitened  as 
the  falls  of  bridges." — Bacon:  Nalural  History. 

10.  The  fall  of  the  leaf;  the  time  when  leaves  fall 
from  the  trees ;  autumn. 

"In  the  declining  or  fall  of  the  year." — Venner:  Baths 
of  Bathe,  p.  354. 

11.  The  act  of  felling  or  cutting  down  ;  as,  the /alt 
of  timber. 

12.  Downfall,  degradation,  declension  from  great- 
ness or  prosperity;  as,  "The  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire." 

13.  Disgrace ;  a  downfall  from  favor. 

"Since  the  fall  of  Melville." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.^ 
ch.  xir. 

14.  Death,  destruction,  overthrow. 

"  I  see  the  falls  of  us  that  dwell  in  the  land."— 2  Esarat 
viii.  17.  • 

15.  The  surrender  or  capture  of  a  town,  fort,  &c. 

16.  Diminution  or   decrease   in  value,  price,  or 
;, muii MI  ;  depreciation  ;  a  falling  off. 

"Mexican  and  Uruguay  showed  depression,  and  the 
fall  in  the  latter  was  one  and  a  half  per  cent."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*17.  Diminution  or  decrease  in  intensity  or  loud- 
ness  ;  cadence. 

"That  strain  again:  it  had  a  dying  fall." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  1. 

18.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  from  a  state  of  inno- 
cence or  rectitude ;  defection  from  virtue. 

"  To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  IT.,  iii.  4. 

•19.  That  which  causes  a  defection  from  virtue  or 
innocence. 

"The  fall  of  angels,  therefore,  was  pride." — Hooker.- 
Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

20.  A  veil. 

*21.  The  same  as  FALLING-BAND  (q.  v.). 
"  Under  that  f  ayre  ruffe  so  sprucely  set 
Appears  a  fall,  a  falling-band  forsooth." 

Marston :  Satire  iii. 
22.  Lot,  condition,  state,  fortune. 

"From good  to  bad,  and  from  bad  to  worse; 
From  worse  unto  that  is  worst  of  all, 
And  then  returne  to  his  former  fall." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Theol. :  A  term  used  of  the  first  sin  of  Adam, 
and  hence  often  called  "The Fall  of  Adam,"  with 
which  "  original  sin  "  his  posterity  are  held  to  have* 
had  mysteriously  to  do :  on  which  account  we  often 
meet  with  the  term  "the  Fall  of  Man."  The  verb- 
"to  fall"  is  of  ten  used  in  a  generic  sense  in  Scrip- 
turefor  a  lapse  into  sin  (Ezek.  xliv.  12,  Rom.  xiv.  13, 
1  Cor.  x.  12,  Rev.  ii.  5.  The  substantive  is  not 
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nsetl  equivocally  in  the  same  sons?.  "  The  Fall "  is 
therefore  a  theological  rattier  than  a  scriptural 
term,  though  the  idea  is  undoubtedly  present  in  the 
Bible.  According  to  tho  Biblical  narration,  God 
created  man  in  His  own  image  (Gen.  i.  27),  like  the 
restof  Creation  "very-good"  (i.36).  In  the  midst 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  in  which  the  first  parents  of 
our  race  wereplaced,  was  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge 
of  Good  and  Evil.  This  they  were  forbidden  to  eat 
on  pain  of  death,  all  other  trees  boingfreely  granted 
them  for  food  (ii.  16.17).  Beguiled  by  the  serpent, 
Eve  firstyipldcd,  and  then  at  her  persuasion,  Adam 
ate  the  forbidden  fruit  (Gen.  iii.  1-6) ;  after  this 
feared  to  continue  communion  with  God  (8-10), 
had  sentence  pronounced  against  them  (16-19), 
were  expelled  from  the  blissful  garden  (24).  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  indirectly  hinted  that  the  Devil 
useil  the  serpent  as  a  mouthpiece,  whence  he  is 
called  "that  old  serpent  .  .  .  which  deceiveth 
the  whole  world"  (Rev.  xii.9),  and  "the  dragon 
that  old  serpent"  (xx.  2),  and  is  said  by  our  Lord 
to  have  been  "  a  murderer  from  the  beginning 
(John  viii.  44).  It  is  remarkable  that  in  most 
mythologies  the  Serpent  is  worshiped  as  a  benefi- 
cent being,  though  Tylor  shows  that  Aji  Dahaka  of 
the  Zarafhustrians  (Zoroastrians),  which  is  a  per- 
sonification of  evil,  may  have  an  historical  connec- 
tion with  the  serpent  of  Eden  (Primitive  Culture. 
2d  ed.,  ii.  242).  With  regard  to  the  relation  of 
man's  fall  to  that  of  Adam,  St.  Paul  says  "by  one 
man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners"  (Rom. 
v.  19),  and"  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  tho  world, 
and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all 
men  for  that  all  have  sinned  "  (ver.  12).  [OBIGINAL 
SIN.] 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  rFALL-AND-TACKLE.l 

(2)  The   descent  of   a   deck   from   a  fair  curve 
lengthwise,  as  is  frequently  seen  in  merchantmen 
and  yachts,  to  give  neight   to   the  commander  s 
cabin,  and  sometimes  forward  at  the  hawse- holes. 

3.  Mech.:   That   part   of  the   rope   in    hoisting- 
tackle  to  which  the  power  is  applied.    One  end  of 
the  rope  is  attached  to  a  point  of  support,  as  a  hook 
or  an  eye  below  the  upper  block  of  the  tackle,  and 
is  then  rove  through  the  blocks :  the  end  carried  to 
the  winch,  capstan,  &c.,  is  the  fall. 

4.  Eng.:  The  amount  of  descent  in  a  given  dis- 
tance, as  (1),  the  vertical  pitch  of  water  at  a  mill ; 
(2)  the  inclination  of  a  water-course. 

5.  Mutt.:  Cadence. 

IT  (1)  Totryafall:  To  try  a  bout  at  wrestling. 

"  Orlando  hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  disguised 
Against  me  to  try  a  fall." — Shakesp.:  As  You.  Like  It,  i.  L 

(2)  To  fall  by  the  ears :  To  fall  out,  to  quarrel. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fall,  down- 
fall, and  ruin:  "Whether  applied  to  physical 
objects  or  the  condition  of  persons,  fall  expresses 
less  than  downfall,  and  this  less  than  ruin.  The 
fall  applies  to  that  which  is  erect ;  the  downfall  to 
that  which  is  elevated:  everything  which  is  set  up, 
although  as  trifling  as  a  stick,  may  have  a  fall ;  but 
we  speak  of  the  downfall  of  the  loftiest  trees  or  the 
tallest  spires.  The/aH  may  be  attended  with  more 
or leSs  mischief,  or  even  with  none  at  all;  but  the 
downfall  and  the  ruin  are  accompanied  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  bodies  that  fall.  The  higher  a 
body  is  raised,  and  the  greater  the  art  that  is  em- 
ployed in  the  structure,  the  completer  the  dovm- 
J'all;  the  greater  the  structure,  the  more  extended 
the  ruin.  In  the  figurative  application  we  may 
speak  of  tho  fall  of  man  from  a  state  of  innocence, 
a  state  of  ease,  or  a  state  of  prosperity-or  his 
downfall  from  greatness  or  liisrh  rank.  He  may 
recover  from  bis/all,  but  his  downfall  is  commonly 
followed  by  the  entire  ruin  of  his  concerns,  and 
often  of  himself.  The  fall  of  kingdoms,  and  tho 
downfall  of  empires,  must  always  be  succeeded  by 
their  ruin,  as  an  inevitable  result."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

fall-and- tackle ,  s.  The  fall  is  tho  pulling-end  of 
the  rope;  the  tackle  is  the  blocks  with  the  rope 
Tove  through  them. 

fall-block  hook,  «.  A  hook  for  a  davit-fall 
block,  released  by  the  action  of  a  cord  and  link, 
when  the  boat  has  descended  a  certain  distance, 
the  end  of  the  rope  being  secured  on  dock. 

fall-board, «. 

Carp. :  The  wooden  drop-shutter  of  a  window, 
which  moves  backward  and  forward  on  hinges. 

•fall-bridge,  fall-brig,  a.  A  sort  of  bridge, 
used  in  a  siege;  so  called  because  the  besiegers  let 
it  fall  on  the  walls,  that  they  might  enter  by  means 
of  it. 

fall-cloud, «. 

Naut.:  \  low  cloud  whicli  forms  a  horizontal 
line ;  called  also  STHATTTS  (q.  v.). 

fall-poison, «. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  tho  United  States  to  a 
melanthaceous  plant,  Amianthtum  musccetoxicum, 
so  called  because  cattle  feeding  on  its  foliage  in  the 
41  fall "  of  the  year  are  poisoned. 
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fall-trank,  s.   [Ger.] 

Ued. :  A  drink  for  curing  tho  effects  of  falls ;  a 
vulnerary.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several  aromatic  and 
slightly  astringent  plants,  which  grow  chiefly  on 
the  Swiss  Alps ;  hence  tho  name  Vulneraire  Suisse 
given  to  such  dried  plants  cut  into  fragments. 
Within  the  present  century,  in  England,  a  Kind  of 
vulnerary  beer  was  often  prescribed,  in  country 
practice,  in  all  cases  of  inward  bruises.  It  bore 
the  name  Cerevisia  nigra,  or  Black  Beer,  and  was 
formed  by  infusing  certain  reputed  vulnerary  herbs 
in  beer  or  ale.  The  infusion  of  the  fall-trank  is 
aromatic  and  slightly  agreeable,  but  of  no  use  in 
the  eases  for  which  it  has  been  particularly  recom- 
mended. (Dunglison.) 

fall-trap,  s.  A  trap  which  falls  or  gives  way 
under  one. 

fall-wind,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sudden  gust  of  wind. 

fall  (2),*falle,  *felle,  s.  [A.  S.feall;  O.  H.  Ger. 
falla;  M.  H.  Ger.  valle;  Sw.  falla;  Dan.  fcelde.] 
A  trap,  specially  for  mice  or  rats;  otherwise  known 
as  a  dead-fall.  It  is  set  with  a  figure  4  trigger. 

fall  (3),  faw,  s.  [Prob.  Goth.  fale=n  pole  or 
perch ;  Ital./cite=handle  of  a  spear.]  In  Scotland, 
a  measure  nearly  equal  to  an  English  perch  or  rood ; 
a  lineal  fall  is  six  ells  long ;  a  superficial  fall  con- 
tains thirty-six  square  ells. 

fall,  interj.    [FALL,  v.] 

Naut. :  The  cry  to  denote  that  a  harpoon  has  been 
effectively  delivered  into  a  whale. 

fal-la',  *.  pi.  [Derived  from  the  fal  la,  with 
which  each  lino  or  strain  ended.] 

Music :  A  short  song  with  the  syllables  fal  la  at 
the  end  of  each  line  or  strain.  Morley  (about  1580), 
who  composed  some  of  them,  speaks  of  their  being 
a  kind  of  ballet.  Those  of  Hilton  (about  1600)  are 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  for  the  freedom  of 
their  construction  and  the  beauty  of  their  melodies. 
Gustildi  is  tho  reputed  inventor  of  fal  las.  (Stainer 
£  Barrett.) 

«fal-lace,  *fal-las,  s.  [Fr.  fallace;  from  Lat. 
fallacia;  from  fallax.]  [FALLACY.]  Deception, 
deceit,  deceitfnlness. 

*f al-la  -cion,  «fal-la-tion,  s.  [Latin  fallax 
(genit.  fallacis)  =  deceitful;  fallo=to  deceive.]  A 
fallacy. 

fal-la  -clous,  a.    [Lat.  fallacious;   Fr.  falla- 
cieux;  from  Lat.  fallacia;  from  /aMox=deceitful.] 
Pertaining  to  or  involving  a  fallacy ;  producing  or 
causing  error  or  mistake ;  misleading,  deceptive. 
"It  is  weak  arguing  and  fallacious  drift." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  4. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fallacious, 
deceitful,  and  fraudulent:  "The  fallacious  has 
respect  to  falsehood  in  opinion;  deceitful  to  that 
which  is  externally  false:  our  hopes  are  of  ten  fal- 
lacious ;  the  appearances  of  things  are  often  deceit- 
ful. Fallacious,  as  characteristic  of  the  mind, 
excludes  the  idea  of  design ;  deceitful  excludes  the 
idea  of  mistake ;  fraudulent  is  a  gross  species  of 
the  deceitful.  It  is  &  fallacious  idea  for  any  one  to 
imagine  that  the  faults  of  others  can  serve  as  any 
extenuation  of  his  own ;  it  is  a  deceitful  mode  of 
acting  for  any  one  to  advise  another  to  do  that 
which  he  would  not  do  himself ;  it  is  fraudulent  to 
attempt  to  get  money  by  means  of  a  falsehood." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

falla  clous-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  fallacious ;  -ly.~\  In 
a  fallacious  manner ;  deceitfully,  sophistically,  delu- 
sively ;  so  as  to  mislead. 

"Such  an  one  that  fallaciously  pretends  religion." — 
Hammond:  Works,  i.  301. 

fal-la '-clous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fallacious ;  -ness/} 
The  quality  of  being  fallacious,  deceptive,  or  mis- 
leading ;  deceitfulness ;  fallacy. 

"  Being  persuaded  of  the  fallaciousness  of  such  ther- 
moscopes." — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  334. 

f  al'-la-cjf,  «.  [Fr.  fallace,  from  Lat.  fallacia, 
from  fallax  (genit>  /a((oet»)  =  deceitful;  fallo=to 
deceive ;  Ital.  &.  PoTt.fallaccia;  Sp.  falacia.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Deceit,  deceitful  appearance ;  that 
which    deceives    or   misleads   the   eye   or   mind; 
deceitfulness. 

2.  Logic:    An   unsound    argument  or   mode   of 
arguing,  which,  while  appearing  to  be  decisive  of  a 
question,  is  in  reality  not  so ;  an  argument  or  prop- 
osition  apparently  sound,  but    realty   fallacious ; 
a  fallacious  statement  or  proposition,  in  which  the 
error  is  not  apparent,  and  which  is  therefore  likely 
to  deceive  or  mislead ;  sophistry. 

"  HU  principal  and  most  general  fallacy  is  his  making 
'essence'  and  'person'  to  signify  the  same." — Waterland: 
Works,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  283. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fallacy, 
delusion,  ami  illusion:  "The  fallacy  is  commonly 
the  act  of  some  conscious  agent,  and  includes  an 
intention  to  deceive ;  the  delusion  and  illusion  may 
be  the  work  of  inanimate  objects.  We  endeavor  to 
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detect  the  fallacy  whicli  lies  concealed  in  a  proposi- 
tion :  we  endeavor  to  remove  the  delusion  to  which 
the  judgment  has  been  exposed ;  and  to  dissipate 
the  illusion  to  which  the  fancy  or  senses  are  liable. 
In  all  the  reasonings  of  freethinkers  there  are  fall  a- 
cies  against  which  a  man  cannot  always  be  on  his 
guard.  The  ignorant  are  perpetually  exposed  to 
delusions  when  they  attempt  to  speculate  on  mat- 
ters of  opinion."  (Crabb:  Eny.  Synon.) 

*f  al  -lal  Ish,  a.  [English  fallal;  -ish.~\  Senti- 
mental. 

*f al  -lal-Ish-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  fallalish, • -lu-1  Sen- 
timentally. 

fal-lals,  fal-alls,  s.  pi.  [Etymol.  doubtful.] 
Gaudy  and  foolish  ornaments  or  trinkets. 

*fall-and,  pr.  par.    [FALL,  «.] 

falland-evll,  s.    [FALLIXG-EVIL.] 

•fall-auge,  a.  [Fr.uo(aae=giddy,  inconsiderate.] 
Profuse,  lavish. 

*fal-lax,  s.  [Latin  =  deceitful,  deceptive.]  A 
fallacy,  caviling. 

fall-en,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FALL,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  In  ruins,  destroyed,  ruined. 

"Midst  fallen  palaces  he  sits  alone." 

Hemans:  Marius. 

2.  Killed ;  dead  in  battle. 

"  There  bleed  the  fallen,  there  contend  the  brave." 
Hemans:  The  Abenctrrage. 

3.  Ruined,  disgraced,  degraded,  overthrown. 
"The   fallen  favorite  had    been    sent    prisoner   to   a 

fortress."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

4.  Having  declined  or  fallen  off  from  virtue  and 
innocence. 

fallen-stars,  s. 

1.  Botany:  ffostoc  commune,  a  gelatinous  plant 
found  in  pastures  after  rain. 

2.  ZoOl. :  On  the  sea-coast  the  Medusa  cequorea, 
or  Sea-nettle.    Called  also  Sea  fallen-stars  and  Sea- 
lungs. 

*f  al'-len-cf ,  s.  [Lat.  fallens,  pr.  par.  of  fallo= 
to  deceive.]  A  fallacy. 

"  Socinus  sets  down  eight  hundred  and  twofallencies." 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience  (Pref.),  p.  7. 

f all-gr,  'fall-are,  s.   ( Eng.  fall ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  falls. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cotton  Manuf. :  An  arm   on   a   mule-carriace, 
operating  tho  faller-wire,  whose  duty  it  is  to  de- 
press the  yarns  when  the  carriage  is  about  to  run 
back,  in  order  that  the  yarns  may  begin  to  wind  on 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cop,  and  be  regularly  distrib- 
uted thereon  as  the  faller-wire  is  raised. 

2.  Flax  Man.:  A  bar  in  the  flax-spreading  ma- 
chine, to  which  are  attached  a  number  of  vertical 
needles,  forming  a  comb  or  gills.    The  office  of  the 
gills  is  to  simulate  the  action  of  the  human  fingers 
in  detaining  to  some  extent  the  line  as  it  passes  to 
the  drawing-roller.    [GlLL-BAE.] 

faller-wire,  s. 
Weaving  : 

1.  A  horizontal  bar  by  which  the  yarn,  rovmgs,  or 
slubbings  are  depressed  below  the  points  of  the  in- 
clined spindles  in  a  slubbing-machine  or  mule,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  wound  into  cops  upon  the 
spindle  in  the  backward  motion  of  tho  billy,  or 
mule-carriage,  as  the  case  may  be. 

2.  A  device  in  the  silk-doubling  machine  for  stop- 
ping the  motion  of  the  bobbin  if  the  thread  break. 

fal-ll-bll'-l-ty,  ».  [Low  Lat.  fallibilita*,  from 
/a!h'6i(ts=fallible;  ItaLfalUbilita;  Sp.falibilidad; 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fallible ;  liability 
to  err  or  be  misled. 

"License  and  acknowledgment  of  fallibility."  —  77am. 
mond:  Works,  ii.  608. 

2.  Liability  to  mislead  or  deceive. 


be  deceived  or  misled. 

"Tried  not  before  a  fallible  tribunal,  but  the  awful 
throne  of  heaven." — Goldsmith:  Essays,  iv. 

f  &1  -11-bly1 ,  adv.  [Eng.  fallib(le) ; -ly.]  In  a  fal- 
lible manner. 

f  all'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FALL,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  sinking,  descending,  de- 
creasing, or  diminishing  in  value,  amount,  &c. 

"A  gentle  oscillatory  motion,  a  rising  and  falling." — 
Burke:  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    str,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     m,    <*  =  e;     ey  -  a.      qu  -  kw. 
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•falling-band,  s.  A  part  of  dress  now  usually 
called  a  vandyke ;  it  fell  flat  upon  the  dress  from 
the  neck,  and  succeeded  the  stiff  ruffs.  They  were 
much  the  same  as  bands,  but  larger. 

falling-down,  s.    Epilepsy  (q.  T.). 

falling-evil,  *falland-evll,  s.    Epilepsy  (q.  v.). 

falling-home,  a. 

Naut.:  \  term  applied  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
sides  of  a  ship  when  they  curve  inward.  It  is  called 
also  tumbling-home,  and  formerly,  too,  hausing  in. 
It  is  opposed  to  wall-sided  or  flaring-out  (q.  v.). 

falling-molds,  s.  pi. 

Carp. :  The  two  molds  which  are  applied^  the  one 
to  the  convex,  the  other  to  the  concave  vertical  side 
of  the  rail-piece  in  hand-rails,  in  order  to  form^  its 
back  and  undor-surface,  and  to  flnish  the  squaring. 

falling-off, «. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Degeneracy,  change  to  the  worse. 

"  Oh  !  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-off was  there." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  6. 

II.  Nautical: 

1.  The  opposite  of  griping  or  coming~up  to  the 
wind.    It  is  the  movement  or  direction  of  the  ship's 
head  to  leeward  of  the  point  whither  it  was  lately 
directed,  particularly  when  she  sails  near  the  wind 
or  lies  by. 

2.  The    angle    contained    between    her    nearest 
approach  to  the  wind  and  her  furthest  declination 
from  it  when  trying — that  is,  preventing — herself 
from  rolling  to  windward,  by  a  judicious  balance  of 
canvas.    (Smyth.) 

falling-sickness, «.   Epilepsy  (q.  v.). 

falling-sluice,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  A  kind  of  floodgate  for  mill- 
dams,  rivers,  canals,  &c.,  which  is  self-acting,  or  so 
contrived  as  to  fall  down  of  itself  in  the  event  of  a 
flood,  whereby  the  waterway  is  enlarged. 

falling-star,  s. 

1.  Astron. :  Abody  which  has  this  resemblance  to  a 
star  that  it  shines  and  is  in  the  sky.    Though  the 
epithet  falling  be  applied  to  it,  its  course  may  to 
the  eye  be  horizontal,  or  oblique  rather  than  per- 
pendicularly downward.    On  any  clear  night,  one, 
two  or  more  of  such  falling  stars  may  be  seen.    At 
certain  times  they  come  in  large  numbers.    [SxAR- 
SHOWEES.]    Immense     multitudes    of   meteorites, 
some  of  iron,  others  having  sodium  in  t  some  form 
in  their  composition,  move  in  long  elliptic  orbits 
around  the  sun.    When  the  orbit  of  the  earth  cuts 
through  one  of  these  rings,  its  atmosphere  comes 
against  these  little  meteorites,  which  cut  through 
it   with    planetary   velocity.    The  iron  ignites  by 
means  of  the  great  heat  generated,  and  they  be- 
come visible  to  the  eye,  having  been  black  and  dark 
before.    The  head  of  the  falling  star  is  the  ignited 
meteorite.    The  tail  which  often  accompanies  it,  is 
an  optical  illusion.    The  ignited  meteor  tends  to 
dissipate  in  dust,  and,  of  course,  becomes  invisible. 
[AEROLITE,  METEORITE.] 

2.  Bot. :  NoKtoc  commune ;  also  called  Fallen-star 
(q.v.). 

falling- stone,  ».  A  meteorite;  a  stone  falling 
from  the  atmosphere ;  an  aerolite. 

falling-style,  s.  That  stylo  of  a  gate  to  which 
the  latch  is  placed. 

Fal-lop  -1-an,  o.  [After  Fallopius.  a  famous 
Italian  anatomist,  who  died  A.  D.  1562.  J 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  or  discovered  by  Fallopius. 

Fallopian- tubes,  s.pl. 

Anat. :  Two  ducts  or  canals  floating  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  extending  from  the  upper  angles  of  the 
womb  to  the  pelvis.  They  were  popularly  but  in- 
correctly believed  to  have  been  discovered  by  Fal- 
lopius. 

far-low,  *fal-ow,  *fal-we,  *fal-ewe,  a.  &  t. 
[A.  S./eahc,/eafo=yellowish ;  cogu.  witli  Dut.  vaal= 
fallow,  faded  ;  Icel./fl(r=pale ;  O.  H.  Ger.  valo;  M. 
H. Ger.  val;  (ier. /aM=paie,  faded:  Lat.  pallidus= 
pale;  Gr.  »o(ios=gray;  Sausc.  palita;  Sw. /aj ;  Ital. 
falbo  (SfceaO-] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  a  pale  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  color. 
"Blod  al  yeoten,  ueldes/afetce  wurthen." 

Layamon,  iii.  94. 

*2.  Pale. 
"His  hewe/afwe  and  pale." — Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,366. 

3.  Plowed,  but  not  sown. 

"  Her  predecessors,  in  their  course  of  government,  did 
but  sometimes  cast  up  the  ground:  and  so  leaving  it  fal- 
low, it  became  quickly  overgrown  with  weeds."— flowed: 
Vocal  Forest. 

4.  Left  to  rest  untilled  for  a  time ;  from  the  red- 
dish color  of  plowed  land. 

"  On  in  atyr  blak 
Com  prickande  ovyr  thefalewe  field." 

B.  Occur  de  Lion,  460. 
*5.  Unoccupied,  unused,  neglected. 
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B.  As  substantive  : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Land  which  has  lain  a  year  or  more  unsown  or 
untilled ;  land  plowed,  but  not  sown. 

"I  saw  far  off  the  weedy  fallows  smile 
With  verdure."  CbttfMft  Tusk,  iv.  316. 

2.  The  plowing  or  turning  over  of  land  without 
sowing  it. 

"The  fallow  gives  it  a  better  tilth  than  can  be  given  by 
a  fallow  crop."—  Sir  J.  Sinclair. 

*II.  Fig~:  Unworked,  unexercised  part. 
*'  Break  up  thefallowes  of  my  nature."— Bp.  Hall;  Con- 
tempi.;  The  Resurrection. 

If  A  green  fallow  is  where  land  is  mellowed  and 
freed  from  weeds  by  a  green  crop,  such  as  potatoes 
or  turnips. 

fallow-chat,  s.    The  Fallow-finch  (q.  v.). 

fallOW-crop,  s.  A  crop  taken  from  fallow  ground. 

fallow-deer, «. 

Zo6L:  Dama  vulgaris,  an  animal  of  the  deer 
kind,  well  known  from  being  preserved  in  a  semi- 
domesticated  state  in  many  English  parks.  The 
color  of  the  wild  animal,  both  buck  and  doe.  is  a 
rich  yellowish-brown  in  summer,  spotted  with  white 
all  over.  In  winter  the  tints  are  more  somber  and 
grayish.  Domestic  varieties  vary  immensely,  both 
in  the  distinctness  of 
the  spotting  and  the 
general  coloration.  The 
buck  is  about  three 
feet  high  at  the  shoul- 
der ;  the  head  is  short 
and  broad,  the  tail  be- 
tween seven  and  eight 
inches  long.  The  ant- 
lers are  palmated  in 
the  upper  parts,  in  the 
region  of  the  sur-roy- 
als,  the  digitations  or 
terminal  points  being 
developed  along  the 
convex  posterior  mar- 
gin of  the  palmated 
surface.  Until  six  years 
of  age  the  buck  re- 
ceives a  distinct  name  Fallow-deer, 
each  year  from  sports- 
men— viz.,  fawn,  pricket,  sorrel,  soare,  buck  of  the 
first  head,  and  buck  complete,  the  antlers  not  being 
developed  at  all  in  the  fawn,  being  simple  snags  in 
the  pricket,  with  two  front  branches  in  the  sorrel, 
with  slight  palmation  of  the  extremity  of  the  beam 
in  the  soare,  and  the  whole  antler  larger  and  larger 
until  the  sixth  year.  It  is  a  native  of  Northern 
Europe.  The  dark-colored  and  more  hardy  breed 
seen  in  England  was  brought  from  Norway  by 
James  I. 

fallow-finch,  *. 

Ornith.:  Saxicola  cenanthe.    [WHEATEAR.] 


[FELLOW.] 

[FELLOE.]    A  strake  of 


*fal-low  (l),s. 

*fal-low(2),  s. 
wheel. 

f  al  -low,  *fal-lowe,  *fal-ewe,  *  fal-ow-en, 
*falwe,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.fealuwian,fealowian,feal- 
wian,  from/eaJw,/eaJo=yellow ;  O.  H.  Qer.fatawen, 
falewen ;  M.  H.  Ger.  valwen ;  Icel.  folna ;  Sw. 

*A.  Jntrans. :  To  become  yellow  or  sallow ;  to 
become  pale ;  to  fade. 

"  That  thon  be  whyt  and  bryth  of  ble,  falewen  shule  thy 
flowers."  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  89. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  plow,  harrow,  and  break  land  withorft 
sowing  it,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  weeds  and 
insects,  and  rendering  it  mellow. 
*2.  Fig. :  To  exercise,  to  work. 

"Genius  himself  (nor  here  let  Genius  frown) 
Must  to  ensure  his  vigor,  be  laid  down 
And  fallowed  well,"  Churchill:  The  Journey. 

fal  -low-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FALLOW,  tJ.] 
A.  «fe  B.  As  pr,  par,  cfr  particip.  adj.:    (See   the 
verb.) 

C,  As   subst.:    The    act,    process,    or   system   of 
breaking  up  and  working  land  without  sowing  it. 

*f  al -low-Ist,  *.  [English  fallow;  -ist.]  A  sup- 
porter of  the  system  of  fallowing  land. 

fal  -low-ness,  s.  [English  fallow;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fallow  ;  barrenness. 


false-bedding 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  morally  true ;  expressing  that  which  is  not 
thought.    (Shakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2.) 

2.  Not  physically  true;   conceiving  or   denoting 
that  which  does  not  exist. 

"How  can  that  be  false,  which  every  tongue 
Of  every  mortal  man  affirms  for  true? '—  Davies, 

3.  Uttering  falsehoods;  not  veracious ;  deceiving, 
deceitful,  lying. 

"Many  false  prophetis  echulen  Tyse."—Wycliffe;  Mat- 
thew xxii.  11. 

4.  Not  faithful  to  engagements,  obligations,  or 
duty;  not  loyal  or  true;  disloyal,  treacherous,  per- 
fidious. 

"  False  Arcite,  false  traitour  wicke." 

r/iHiictr:  C.T.,  1,582. 

5.  Inconstant,  faithless. 

"Fickle,/af.se,  and  full  of  fraud." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  1,141, 

6.  Not  to  be  depended  on ;  not  to  be  trusted ;  cow- 
ardly, mean-spirited. 

"  Cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand." 

Shakesp.;  Merchant  of  Venice,  Iii.  2. 

7.  Dishonest,  unfair. 

"  "Without  false  vantage  or  base  treachery." 

Shakesp.;  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 

8.  Not  real ;  having  no  foundation  or  ground. 

"  To  worship  shadows  and  adore  false  shapes." 

Shakesp.;  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2". 

9.  Not  genuine;  counterfeit;  forged,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  legal  standard;  as,  false  measures. 

"A  noble  spirit, 

As  yours  was  put  into  you,  even  casts 
Such  doubts,  &s  false  coin,  from  it." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

10.  Not  genuine;  hypocritical,  feigned;  as,  false 
tears,  false  modesty. 

"  False  tears  true  pity  move." 

Dryden:  Virgil'*  jEneid,  ii.  197. 

11.  Not  in  accordance  with  rules  or  propriety; 
incorrect. 

"Ismell/a*s«  Latin." — Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost* 
v.  1. 

12.  Not  well  founded  j  as,  a  false  claim. 

13.  Subsidiary ;  put  in  place  of  something  else ; 
secondary,  supposititious. 

"Take  a  vessel,  and  make  &  false  of  coarse  canvas." — 
Bacon:  Natural  History. 

*14.  Not  solid  or  sound ;  insecure,  weak. 
"  So  downe  he  fell,  as  an  huge  rocky  clift, 
Whose  false  foundacioun  waves  have  washt  away." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  54. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  Said  of   any  charge  when    the  central 
area  is  removed. 

2.  Afed.:  An   epithet  frequently    added   to  peri- 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  &c.,  to  designate  a  disease 
similar  to  these  but  less  severe.     Most  commonly 
a  catarrh  or  pleurodynia  has    received  the  name. 
(Dunglison.) 

3.  Music :  Out  of  tune ;  inaccurate  in  pitch. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Falsely ;  not  honestly ;  not  truly  ; 
treacherously. 

"You  play  me  false." — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

2.  Music :  Out  of  tune. 

"  He  plays  false.    How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings." 
Shakeap.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

*C.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  Falseness. 

"  My  false  o'erweighs  your  true." 

Shakeap.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

2.  A  falsehood. 

"  Two  falses  of  each  equal  share." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  48. 

false-attic,  s. 

Arch. :  An  attic  without  pilasters,  casements,  or 
balustrades,  used  for  crowning  a  building,  ani 
bearing  a  bas- 

v        FALSE -ATTIC        _ 


false,  *fals,  *fallse,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  fals 
(Fr.faux),  from  Lat./aisus=false,  pa.  par.  offallo 
=  to  deceive;  M.  H.  Ger.  vals;  Sp.,  Port.,  «fc  Ital. 
falso;  Icel.  falskr;  Sw.  &Dan.falsk:  Dut.valsch: 
A.  S./ate.] 


relief   or   inscrip- 
tion.   [ATTIC.] 

false- bark,  s. 

Bot.:  The  layer 
on  the  outside  of 
the  stem  of  an 
exogon,  which 
consists  of  cellular 
tissue  with  fibrous 
tissue  entering  it 
obliquely. 

false-bedding,  s. 

Oeol. :  Cross  bedding  in  which  the  minor  layer* 
are  not  parallel  to  the  principal  ones.  Professor 
Sedgwick  says  that  there  are  three  distinct  forms 
of  structure  exhibited  in  certain  rocks  throughout 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (his;     sin,     a: 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious 


expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


false-bilberry 

large  districts— viz.,  (1)  Stratification,  (2)  Joints, 
and  (3)  Slaty  Cleavage.  The  first  of  those  consti- 
tutes true  bedding;  the  others  may  be  classed 
together  as  false-bedding.  Joints  are  natural 
fissures  which  often  traverse  rocks  in  straight  and 
well-determined  lines.  Slaty  cleavage,  which  i- 
best  seen  in  the  clay,  slate,  and  other  metamor- 
phic  rocks,  generally  crosses  the  true  planes  of 
stratification  at  a  high  angle.  The  rock  can  be 
cleft  into  fissile  layers  parallel  to  the  cleavage. 

false-bilberry,  s. 

Bot.:  Gaylussacia  pseudo-vaccinium,  a  Brazilian 
plant. 

false-blows,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  male  flowers  of  the  melon  and  cucum- 
ber ;  because  they  produce  no  fruit. 

false-boding,  a.    Prophesying  amiss. 

false-bottom,  s.  A  raised  bottom  put  into  a 
vessel  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  difficult  of  detection, 
in  order  to  decrease  the  amount  or  quantity  of 
goods  or  material  which  the  vessel  will  contain. 

false  brome-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  A  name  applied  to  Brachypodium,  a  genus 
of  grasses  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  species, 
natives  of  temperate  countries.  Glumes  very  short 
and  empty. 

false-cadence,  s. 

Music :  There  are  fourprincipal  forms  of  cadence 
in  harmony:  the  whole  or  authentic,  the  half,  the 
interrupted,  and  the  plagal  cadence.  When  the  last 
chord — the  major  or  minor  chord  of  the  key-note 
—is  preceded  by  the  major  chord  of  the  dominant, 
such  cadence  is  called  whole  or  perfect.  If  the  last 
chord  is  the  dominant,  and  is  preceded  by  the  chord 
of  the  tonic,  the  cadence  is  called  half  or  imperfect. 
When  the  last  chord  of  the  phrase  is  other  than 
the  tonic  chord,  and  is  preceded  by  that  of  the  dom- 
inant, the  cadence  is  said  to  bo  interrupted,  false, 
or  deceptive.  The  cadence  called  plagal  is  that  in 
which  the  chord  of  the  tonic  is  preceded  by  the 
major  or  minor  chord  of  the  subdominant.  The 
whole  cadence  is  used  to  conclude  most  modern 
music ;  the  half  and  the  interrupted  cadence  m  the 
progress  of  a  harmonized  melody.  The  plagal 
cadence  was  frequently  employed  as  a  close  by  the 
old  contrapuntal  writers.  (Stainer  eft  Barrett.) 

false-catarrh,  s.    [FALSE,  A.,  II.  2.] 

false-claim,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Lav::  By  the  forest  laws,  where  a  man 
claimed  more  than  his  due,  he  was  punished  and 
amerced  for  so  doing. 

false-colors,  s.  pi. 

Naut.  •  Flags  different  from  her  own  hoisted  on  a 
ship  to  deceive  an  enemy.  By  the  maritime  law  of 
most  civilized  nations  a  ship  may  not  fire  under 
false  colors. 

If  To  sail  under  false  colors : 

1.  Lit.:  To  sail  with  false  colors  hoisted. 

2.  Fig. :  To  assume  a  false  character, 
false-conception,  s. 

Med.:  An  irregular,  preternatural  conception, 
the  result  of  which  is  a  mole,  monster,  or  some 
similiar  production,  instead  of  a  properly-organized 
foetus. 

false-core,  s. 

Found. :  A  part  of  a  pattern  which  is  used  in  the 
undercut  part  of  a  mold,  and  is  not  withdrawn 
with  the  main  part  of  the  pattern,  but  removed  by 
a  lateral  draft  subsequently. 

•false-creeping,  a.  Moving  insidiously  and  im- 
perceptibly. 

false-delivery,  false-waters,  s. 

Med.  •  Water  which  sometimes  collects  between 
the  amnion  and  the  chorion,  and  is  commonly  dis- 
charged before  the  birth  of  the  child. 

false-derived,  a.    Not  based  on  truth. 

false-faced,  a.    Hypocritical. 

false-fifth,  x. 

Music:  A  fifth  altered  from  its  perfect  or  major 
state. 

false-fire,  s. 

Naut  •  A  blue  flame,  made  by  the  burning  of  cer- 
tain combustibles  in  a  wooden  tube,  and  used  as  a 
signal  in  the  night,  and  for  deceiving  the  enemy. 
It  is  also  called  Blue  flame 

•false-heart,  a.  The  same  as  false-hearted 
(q.  v.). 

•false-hearted,  a.    Treacherous. 

•false-heartedpess, «.    Treachery. 

false-imprisonment,  s. 

Laic: 

1.  The  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a  person  with- 
out warrant  or  cause,  or  contrary  to  law. 

2   The  unlawful  detaining  of  a  person  in  prison 
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false-joint,  s. 

Med.:  Pseudarthrosis  (q.v.). 

false-keel,  s. 

-Y'/ir '. :  Is  generally  of  elm,  and  composed  of  sev- 
rr;il  piocea.  It  is  litt.'.l  under  the  main  keel,  to 
preserve  it  from  friction,  and  to  make  the  ship  hold 
a  better  wind.  In  a  ship  that  is  not  intended  to  bo 
often  in  harbor,  where  it  grounds,  the  false  keel 
is  slenderly  secured,  that,  if  by  accident  the  ship 
should  ground,  it  may  come  off  and  save  her, 

false-keelson,  s. 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  timber  wrought  longitudinally 
above  the  main  keelson,  or  internal  keel,  laid  above 
the  floor  timbers,  and  serving  to  bind  them  together. 
Also  called  a  Keelson-rider. 

false-key,  s.  \  key  roughly  made  of  a  rough 
slip  adapted  to  avoid  the  wards  of  a  lock ;  a  pick- 
lock. 

false-membrane,  s.  Membranous  productions 
which  form  on  all  the  free  natural  surfaces,  and  on 
every  free  accidental  surface,  are  so  called.  They 
are  usually  caused  by  the  exudation  of  a  tibrinous 
matter  susceptible  of  organization,  which  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  vari- 
ous tissues.  These  accidental  membranes  occur  on 
the  skin  after  the  application  of  a  blister ;_  on  mu- 
cous surfaces,  as  in  croup ;  on  the  parietes  of 
inflamed  veins  and  arteries,  &c.  The  cicatrices  of 
wounds  are  formed  of  them.  By  some  it  has  been 
pro] 


such  fresh  productions,  as  from  serous  membranes, 
as  have  become  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves. 
(Dunglison:  Med.  Diet.) 

false-mercury, s. 

Bot . :  Chenopodium  bonus  henricus.  "  It  is  taken 
for  a  kind  of  mercurie,  but  improperly,  for  that  it 
hath  no  participation  with  mercurie,  either  in  forin 
or  qualitie,  except  yee  will  call  every  herbe  mercurie 
which  hath  power  to  loose  the  bellie."  (Gerard: 
Index.  Britten  <t  Holland.) 

false-muster,  s. 

Naut. :  An  incorrect  statement  of  the  number  of 
men  on  a  vessel,  which,  when  proved,  subjects  the 
captain  to  cashiering. 

false-nerved,  a. 

Bot.:  Applied  to  veins  which  have  no  vascular 
tissue,  but  are  formed  of  simple  elongated  cellular 
tissue,  as  is  the  case  in  mosses,  sea-weeds,  Ac. 

false-papers,  s.pl. 

Nautic.:  Forged  certificates  often  carried  by 
pirates  and  smugglers. 

false-parsley,  s. 

Bot. :  JEthusa  cynapium. 

false-pile,  8. 

Pile-driw.:  An  additional  length  given  to  a  pile 
after  driving.  A  temporary  prolongation  at  the 
upper  end,  when  the  pile  has  passed  beyond  the 
immediate  reach  of  the  monkey,  is  called  a  sett. 

false  position, .-.-. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  false  affirmation,  prediction. 

2.  A  false  relation  to  some  person  or  thing ;  as,  to 
be  in  a  false  position. 

II.  Arith.:  [POSITION.] 

falSe-pOBt,  8.     [FAL9E-8TERK.] 

false-pregnancy,  s. 

Med. :  Affections  such  as  mole,  hyatids,  ascites, 
&c.,  which  resemble  pregnancy  so  far  as  sometimes 
to  deceive  well-informed  practitioners.  [PsEtroo 
PREGNANCY,  HYSTERICAL  PREGNANCY.] 

false-pretenses,  s.pl. 

Law:  False  representations  made  in  order  to 
obtain  money,  goods,  Ac.,  with  intent  to  defraud. 

false-proposition,  s. 

Logic:  A  proposition  which  states  something  not 
as  it  is. 

false-quarter,  .-•. 

Farriery :  A  rift  or  crack  in  the  hoof  of  a  horse, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  piece  put  in. 

false-rail,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  thin  piece  of  timber  attached  inside  of  a 
curved  head-rail,  in  order  to  strengthen  it. 

2.  A  facing  or  strengthening  rail  faced  to  a  main 
rail. 

false-red, ». 

Paint. :  A  second  red  which  is  sometimes  put 
under  the  first  to  make  it  deeper. 


falsehood 

false- relation,  s. 

Music:  The  occurrence  of  chromatic  contradic- 
tion in  different  parts  or  voices,  either  simultane- 
ously or  in  chords  so  near  together  that  the  etl'ect 
of  one  has  not  passed  before  the  other  comes  to  con- 
tradict it  with  a  new  accidental.  (Parry,  in  Grove's 
Dit'tionary  of  Music.) 

false-return,  s. 

Lu  !>•  : 

1.  An  untrue  return   to  a  process  made  by  the 
otlictT  to  whom  it  had  been  delivered  for  execution. 

2.  Incorrect  election  returns, 
false-rhubarb,  s. 

Bot. :  Thalictrumflavum.  The  plant  is  possessed 
of  laxative  properties,  according  to  Lyte,  hence  the 
name;  "partly  so  called  "  also  on  account  of  the 
roots  heiiiK  "yellow  like  rewbarbe."  (Britten  eft 
Holland.) 

false-ribs,  s.  pi. 

Med. :  Called  also  Short  ribs,  in  opposition  to  the 
true  or  sternal  ribs.  They  are  the  last  five  ;  the  up- 
permost three  being  united,  by  means  of  thin  car- 
tilages, to  the  cartilage  of  the  last  true  rib.  The 
others  are  free  at  their  sternal  extremity,  and  so 
have  been  called  Floating  ribs.  (Dunglison :  Med. 
Diet.) 

false-roof,  s. 

Arch.:  The  open  space  between  the  ceiling  of  an 
upper  apartment  and  the  rafters  of  the  outer  roof; 
a  garret. 

false-station,  s. 

Survey. :  Any  station  necessary  in  the  survey,  but 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  plan. 

false-stem,  s. 

Naut. :  A  stem  fayed  to  the  forward  part  of  the 
stem ;  a  cutwater. 

false-stern,  false-sternpost, «. 

Shipbuild.:  Supplemental  structures  or  timbers 
which  are  accessory  to  the  main  parts  or  pieces. 

false-string,  s. 

Music :  A  badly  woven  string,  which  produces  an 
uncertain  and  untrue  tone. 

false-trachea,  s.  pi. 

Rot. :  Vessels  in  which  the  internal  fiber  does  not 
form  a  complete  spiral  coil.  (Henfrey.) 

false-waters,  s.  pi. 

Sled.:  [FALSE-DELIVERY.] 

false-witness,  s. 

1.  Testimony  that  is  false. 

2.  A  perjured  witness, 
false-works,  s.  pi. 

Civil  Enq. :  Construction  works  for  the  erection 
of  the  main  works.  Coffer-dams,  bridge-centering, 
scaffolding,  <tc.,  are  false-works. 

*  false,  *  falsen,    *  falsie,    *  falsyn,  «.  t.  &  i. 

[FALSE,  0.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deceive,  to  mislead. 

"  In  his  falsett  fancy  he  her  takes 
To  be  the  fairest  wight  that  lived  yet." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  30. 

2.  To  violate  by  failure  of  veracity,  fidelity,  or 
loyalty. 

"And  make  him  false  his  faith  unto  his  king." 

Marlowe:  1  Tamburlaine,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  evade,  to  elude,  to  escape. 

4.  To  feign ;  to  make  a  feint  of. 

"  Sometimes  athwart,  sometimes  he  st  rook  him  strait, 
Andfalsed  oft  his  blows,  t'  illude  him  with  such  bait." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  9. 

5.  To  falsify,  to  forswear. 

"Yea,  and  makes 
Diana's  rangers  false  themselves." 

Shakesp  :  Cymbeltne,  ii.  3. 

6.  To  counterfeit,  to  forge. 

"All  that/ojsen  the  popes  lettres  or  Miles  or  scales,  also 
all  that  falsen  the  kinges  money  or  clippen  it." — jVyrc.- 
Instructions  to  Parish  Priests,  p.  22. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fail,  to  give  way. 

2.  To  forge,  to  counterfeit,  to  cheat. 

"Also  all  that  falsen  or  use  false  measures." — Aftfrc.-  In- 
structions to  Parish  Priests,  p.  22. 

IT  To  false  the  doom  : 

Scots  Law:  To  deny  the  equity  of  a  sentence  and 
appeal  to  a  superior  court. 

*fal  se-d6me,  *fals-dom, «.  [Eng.  false;  -dom.] 
Falsehood. 

false-hood,  *falshede,  *fals-hed,  *fals  hod, 
•fals-heed,  «.  [Eng./ake;  -hood;  O.  Fris.  falsk- 
hede,falschhede;H.U..GeT,valscheit;Svr.  &  Dan. 
falskhet.] 


ftte     fat     fare — amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t. 
or      wore,     "pif,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rtle,    full;     try,     Syrian.     ».    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Itw. 
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1.  Want  of  truth  or  veracity ;  untruthfulness. 
"  And  wikhed-tung-e,  thurgh  his  fals hede, 
Causeth  alle  my  woo  and  drede." 

Rvmaunt  of  the  Rose. 

'2.  Contrariety  of  fact;  falseness:  as,  tho  falsehood 
of  a  statement. 

3.  Deceit,  deception,  hypocrisy. 

"He  was  the  first 
That  practiced/cifse/toorf  under  saintly  show." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.122. 

4.  That  which  is  contrary  to  truth  or  fact;  a  lie; 
an  untruth  ;  a  false  statement  or  assertion. 

The  glaring  falsehoods  which  Ulysses  relates."— 
Cambrirty:  Th»  A'rihleriad  (Note). 

5.  Want  of  loyalty  or  honor;  treachery,   perfidy, 
deceitfulness. 

"  N"o  Lady  Edith  was  there  found  ! 
Heshouted,  '  Falsehood— treachery!'  " 

Scott:  Lord  <>f  the  Isles,  iii.  4. 

6.  Inconstancy,  unfaithfulness. 

11  M.y  falsehood  to  my  friend." 
.-Vi-iAvsjj.;  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

7.  That  which  U  not  genuine;  a  counterfeit,  an 
imposture. 

"  For  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  811. 

*8.  A  mistake,  an  error. 

"  Falaheed  yn  boke,  for  y vel  wytynge.  Menda." —Prompt. 
Parv. 

1T  For  the  difference  between  falsehood  and  fiction, 
see  FICTION  ;  for  that  between  falsehood  and  untruth 
see  UNTRUTH. 

*fal  se-Is.ni,  s.    [FALSISM.] 

false-1?,  *fals-ly,  *fals-liche,  *fals-lyche, 
adv.  [Eng./aJse;  -ly;  Icel.  falsliga.] 

1.  In    a    manner   contrary  to  truth;    not  truly; 
lyingly. 

"  Thou  speakest  it  falsely  as  I  love  mine  honor; 
And  makest  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me, 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 

2.  Treacherously,  perfidiously,  dishonestly,   un- 
fairly. 

'"Tis  all  as  easy 

Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made. 
As  to  put  metal  in  unrestrained  means 
To  make  a  false  one." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 
*3.  Erroneously ;  by  mistake ;  mistakenly. 

"  Where  is  my  judgment  fled, 
That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright  ?" 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  148. 

*4.  Without  reason;  on  false  or  malicious  grounds. 
"O falsely,  falsely  murdered  !" 

Shakesp..-  Othello,  v.  2. 

falsely -discord,  a. 

Bot. :  Applied  to  plants  the  corollas  of  which  are 
all  bilabiate. 

falsely-radiate,  falsely-radiatiform,  a. 

Bot.:  Applied  to  plants  which  have  the  corollas 
of  the  margin  ligulate,  and  those  of  the  center  bila- 
biate. 

falsely-ribbed,  a. 

Bot.  (of  reticulated  leaves) :  Having  the  curved 
and  external  veins  both  or  either  confluent  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  margin.  Example,  the  Myrta- 
cese.  A  term  introduced  by  Lindley. 

falsely  two-valved,  a. 

Bot, :  Imperfectly  two-valved;  having  two  valves 
with  an  origin  different  from  that  of  ordinary 
Talves.  (Paxton.) 

*fals-en,  r.  t.    [FALSE,  v.] 

false-ness,  *fals-nesse,  *fals-nis,  s.  [Eng. 
false:  -ness.] 

1.  A  want  of  veracity ;  falsehood,  untruth  fulness ; 
as,  the  falseness  of  a  report. 

2.  Perfidy,  treachery,  duplicity,  disloyalty,  trea- 
son. 

*f  al  -s§r,  *fal-sere,  *fal-sers,  s.  [Eng./afc(e); 
-er.]  One  who  falsifies  or  alters ;  a  deceiver,  a  liar. 

[FALSARY.] 

*f  al  se-shlp  *fals-chipe,  *fals-shipe,  *.    [Eng. 
ilse ,'  -s/iip.j    Falseness,  falsehood,  treachery. 
*fal-set,  s.    [FALSEHOOD.] 
*f  al-set  te,  a.  &  s.    [FALSETTO.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  qualities 
of  tin;  tone  called  Falsette  or  Falsetto, 

B.  As  substantive: 

Rhet. :  A  high  or  shrill  tone  of  the  voice ;  a  cry,  a 
scream. 

fal-sSt'-t6,s.&a.  [Ital.,Sp./afcM?fe;  Fr.fausset, 
from  Lat./ateu*=false.] 

A.  .  i  •-;  substantive : 

Music:  The  voices  of  both  men  and  women  con- 
tarn  two,  or,  as  defined  in  the  Methode  du  Chant 
du  Conservatoire  de  Musioue,  three  registers — viz.: 
Chestvoice  (voce  dipetto)  ,ne'ad  voice  (voce  di  testa). 


and  a  third  which,  as  being  forced,  or  non-natural,  is 
called  by  Italians  and  French  falsetto  or  fausset, 
or  "false"  voice.  The  limits  of  those  are  by  no 
means  fixed.  In  every  voice  identical  notes  can  bo 
produced  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  thus  each 
register  can  bo  extended  many  degrees  boyund  its 
normal  limits.  But  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  a 
singer  to  keep  both  first  and  third  registers  in  work- 
ing order  at  the  samo  time.  The  male  counter-tenor, 
or  alto  voice,  is  almost  entirely  falsetto,  and  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  an  imperfect  pronunciation, 
the  vowels  usually  partaking  more  or  less  of  tho 
quality  of  tho  Italian  w,  or  English  oo,  in  which  tho 
falsetto  seems  to  bo  most  easily  producible," 
(Grove:  Diet,  of  Music.) 

B.  Asadl.:  Having  the  characteristics  of,  or  pro- 
duced as  the  voice  described  in  A. 

f  al -Sl-crl'-men,  phr.  [Latin,  =  tho  crime  or 
charge  of  what  is  false  or  fraudulent.] 

Law : 

*1.  A  fraudulentcubornationor  concealment  with 
intent  to  conceal  or  disguise  the  truth,  or  make 
things  appear  otherwise  than  they  really  are;  as, 
in  swearing  falsely,  selling  by  false  weights,  &c. 

2.  Forgery. 

f  al-sl-f  1  -a-ble,  «.  [Lat.  falsify;  -able.')  That 
may  or  can  bo  falsified  or  counterfeited;  liable  to 
be  counterfeited  or  falsified. 

f al-8l-fX-ca  -tion,  8.  [Fr.;  Ital.  falsificazione ; 
S^.falsificucion;  Port.falsificacdo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tho  act  of  making  false  or  falsifying;  the  giving 
to  anything  the  appearance  of  something  which  it 
is  not. 

2.  Willful  misrepresentation,  or  misstatement. 

'*  This  bold  and  violent  falsification  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  alliance." — Warburton:  Works,  viii.  328. 

*3.  Confutation. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Med.:  A  fraudulent  imitation,  or  alteration  of 
an  aliment  or  medicine  by  different  admixtures.    It 
is  also  called  Adulteration  and  Sophistication. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  offense  of  falsifying  a  document  or  record, 
[FALSIFY.] 

(2)  In  equity,  the  showing  an  item  of  a  charge  to 
be  wrong. 

f  als -1-f  I-ca-t5r,  s.  [Fr.falsijicateur;lt&l.fals- 
ificatore;  Sp.  &  PoTt.falsiJicador.] 

1.  One  who  falsifies ;  a  liar ;  a  falsifier. 

*2.  One  who  proves  anything  to  be  false ;  a  con- 
futer. 

f  als  -I-f  i-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  falsify;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  falsifies,  counterfeits,  or  gives  to  any- 
thing the  appearance  of  something  which  it  is  not. 

"He  is  a  common  falsifier  of  the  doctors." — Jewell:  Re- 
ply  to  M.  HardinaK,  p.  407. 

2.  One  who  utters  or  contrives  falsehoods ;  a  liar. 

3.  One  who  proves  anything  to  be  false ;  a  con- 
futer. 

fals  ~I-fy,  v.  t.&i.  [Fr. falsifier;  Sp.falsificar; 
Ital.  falsifcare,  from  Lat.  falsifico,  from  falsus— 
false,  and  facio—to  make.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  false ;  to  counterfeit ;  to  forge. 

"  The  Irish  bards  use  to  forge  and  falsify  everything  as 
they  list."—  Spenser:  Present  Stale  of  Ireland. 

2.  To  give  the  appearance  to  anything  which  it  is 
not,  to  give  a  false  or  spurious  appearance  to. 

"We  cannot,  I  fear,  falsify  the  pedigree  of  this  fierce 
people." — Burke.-  Conciliation  with  America. 

3.  To  confute ;  to  disprove ;  to  prove  to  be  false 
or  unsound. 

"That  long  succession  of  confident  predictions  so  sig- 
nally falsified  by  a  long  succession  of  indisputable  facts." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.,  xix. 

*4.  To  violate ;  to  break  with  falseness  or  unfaith- 
fulness. 

"  With  shameless  front 
Ye  falsify  your  promise." 

Cowper:  Translations  from  Homer. 

*5.  To  break,  to  shatter. 

"His  crest  is  rashed  away,  his  ample  shield 
IB  falsified."     Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneid,  ix.  1,095. 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  prove  to  be  false,  as  a  judgment;  to  avoid 
or  defeat. 

2.  In  equity,  to  show  an  item  in  an  account  to  be 
wrong. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  tell  lies ;  to  utter  or  declare 
what  is  false. 

"  If  the  Evangelists  had  falsified  in  these  narratives  it 
is  infinitely  improbable  that  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
religion,  who  could  so  easily  have  convinced  them  of 
such  falsification,  should  not  sometime  or  other  have  ob- 
jected it  against  the  truth  of  our  religion." — South:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  xi.,  ser.  4. 


If  To  falsify  a  record : 

Law:  To  injure  or  deface  a  record  of  a  court  of 
justice,  as  by  obliterating  or  destroying  it;  or  by 
certifying  a  copy  of  a  document  to  be  a  true  one, 
when  it  is  known  to  be  false  in  some  material  part. 

f  alS'-I-f  ?,  S.      [FALSIFY,  V.  ] 

Fencing :  An  effective  thrust. 

fals-Is,m,  fi.  [Eng.  fals(e);  -ism.}  A  clear  or 
self-evident  falsity ;  a  statement  the  falsity  of 
which  is  evident;  opposed  to  truism  (q.  v.). 

fals -I  tjf,  *fals-i-te,  *fals-te,  s.  [O.Yr.falsitf, 
from  Lat.  futeitas,  from  falsus;  Fr.faussete;  Ital. 
fiilsita;  Sp.falaedad;  'Port.falsidade.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  false  or  contrary  to  the 
truth  or  the  facts;  untruth,  falseness. 

2.  That  which  is  false  or  untrue;  an  untruth;  a 
lie;  a  falsehood ;  a  false  assertion;  treachery,  per- 
fidy, dishonesty. 

TI  For  the  difference  between  falsity  and  untruth, 
see  UNTRUTH. 

*falt,  s.    [FAULT.] 

*fal  -t6n,  *.  [Gael./attan.]  A  fillet,  a  band  for 
the  head. 

fal-ter  (1),  *fal-tren,  *fal-tryn,  *faul-ter, 
*fOl-tre,  v.  i.  &  t.  [From  an  O,  Fr.  falter;  Sp.  & 
Port./aKar=to  be  deficient ;  Sp./aJ/are.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  stumble,  to  miss  one's  footing. 
*2.  To  give  way,  to  totter,  to  tremble ;  to  be  weak 
or  unsteady. 

3.  To   hesitate   in    the   utterance   of  words;   to 
stammpr,  to  stutter;    to  speak  with  a  broken  or 
trembling  utterance ;  to  fail  in  utterance. 

"When    holy  strains    from  life's    pure    fount    which 

sprung, 

Breathed  with  deep  reverence,  falter  on  his  tongue." 
Hemans:  Dartmoor. 

4.  To  fail  in  any  act  of  the  understanding. 

"An  exact  observation  of  their  several  ways  of  falter- 
ing."— Locke. 

B.  Trans.:  To  utter  with  hesitation  or  stammer- 
ing. 

"  Here  Probus  came,  the  rising  fray  to  quell, 
And  here  he  faltered  forth  his  last  farewell." 

Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  falter  and  to  hesi- 
tate^ see  HESITATE. 

fal'-tSr  (2),  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  sift,  to 
screen ;  to  cleanse  by  sifting. 

"Barley  for  malt  must  be  bold,  dry,  sweet,  and  clean, 
faltered  from  foulness,  seeds,  and  oats."—  Mortimer:  Hus- 
bandry. 

f  al-tSr-Ing,  *fal-tring,  pr.  par.,  a,  &  s.    [FAL- 

TEH,  (1),  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  stumbling,  hesitating,  or 
stammering. 

"The  deliquium  and  faltering  of  our  spirits." — Killing- 
beok:  Sermons,  p.  238. 

fal'-tSr-Ing-lf.odu.  \_^ng.  faltering ;  -ly.]  In  a 
faltering;  hesitating,  or  stammering  manner ;  with 
a  trembling  or  broken  voice. 

•fal-tlve,  a.    [O.  FT.  faultif,  faultive.]    Faulty. 

fa-luns.,  s.pl.    [Fr.] 

Geol. :  A  French  provincial  term  for  the  shelly 
Tertiary  (Upper  Miocene)  strata  of  Touraine  and 
the  Loire.  Though  generally  composed  of  shelly 
sand  and  marl,  in  some  districts  they  form  a  soft 
building-stone,  chiefly  composed  of  an  aggregate  of 
broken  shells,  bryozoa,  corals,  and  e«hinodenns, 
united  by  a  calcareous  cement.  They  are  found  in 
scattered  patches,  rarely  more  than  50  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  fossils  are  chiefly  marine,  but  there 
occur  also  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  and  the 
remains  of  numerous  mammals. 

falx,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  sickle,  a  scythe.] 

Anat. :  Anything  shaped  like  a  sickle  or  scythe. 
Specially,  the  falx  cerebri,  which  dips  down  be- 
tween the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  nearly 
to  the  corpus  callosum,  and  the  falx  cerebelli, 
which  descends  from  the  dura  mater  into  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure  between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebrum.  (Quain.) 

fa -ma,  a.    [Lat.] 

Lat.  Myth. :  The  personification  of  Rumor. 

fama  clamosa,  s. 

Scotch  Ecclesiastical  Law: 

Lit. :  A  loud  or  notorious  rumor  or  scandal ; 
hence,  any  scandalous  report  concerning  any  min- 
ister, office-bearer,  or  member  of  a  church,  on  which 
proceedings  may  be  taken  by  a  session  or  presby- 
tery, independently  of  any  specific  charge  made  by 
an  individual  accuser. 


WU,     b<5y;     p6ut,    J<5wl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     ?liin,    bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -uion  =  shun;      -lion,      -s,ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shtis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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fam-a-Clde,  «.    [Lat.  fama-  reputation,  good       3.  Well-known;  brought  into  knowledge  by  fro- 
namo,  and  ca;do=to  kill,  destroy.]     A  slanderer;    quent  practice  or  custom. 

"Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  I*.,  iv.  8. 


.  ,  . 

one  who  destroys  the  good  name  of  another. 

*fa-ma  -$ion,  s.  [Lat.  diffamatio.}  Slander, 
defamation. 

*f  am  -ble,  r.  i.    [FUMBLE.]    To  stammer. 

*f  am  -ble,  s.    [F  AMBLE,  r.]    The  hand. 

*famble-clieata,  «.  pi.  Gloves,  or  rings.  (Slang.) 

*famble-crop,  s.    The  first  stomach  in  mminat-    them  [i 
ing  animals. 

*f  ame  (1),  «.    [FOAM,  «.] 

fame  (2),  s.  [Fr.  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  fama,  from 
Lat./uma=report,  from/or=to  speak;  Gr.  pheme, 
in  Doric  dial,  phama,  from  phemi=to  say,  speak.] 

*1.  Public  rumor  or  report. 

"And  the  /ame  hereof  went  abroad  into  all  that  land."—    terms. 
Katthew  K.  28. 

2.  Report  or  opinion  widely  diffused  ;  reputation, 
renown  ;  notoriety  or  celebrity,  favorable  or  un- 
favorable. 

"At  the  very  moment  at  which  his  fame  and  glory 
reached  their  highest  point."—  Macaulayr  Hiit.  Eng., 
ch.  xi. 


Followed  by  to  before  the  person. 

"  Made/amjVmr  to  me  and  to  my  aid." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  ill.  2. 


family 

f3.  To  make  familiar  or  well  known. 

"To  familiarize  it  .  .  between  us  as  much  as  I 
can." — Wutton:  Remains,  p. 478. 

f4.  To  make  familiar  or  affable ;  to  bring  down 
from  a  state  or  position  of  lofty  superiority. 

"  The  genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a  look  of  compassion 
familiarized  him  to  my  imagination." 


and  affability  that. 

— Addison:  Spectator,  No.  159. 

e  mind  by  degrees  growing  f,mi,i,,r  with  some  of        «HgM»*f     (^    8S     ^    "** 
ideas]  they  are  lodged  in  the  meinory."-i«*e.          "^'jg^  f  a^iar  manner ;  i 


4.  Well  acquainted;  knowing  thoroughly. 

t  in  a  manner  indicating 

5.  Habituated  to  by  use  or  custom.  long  acquaintance  or  use. 

"  Changed  at  length,  and  to  the  place  confound  2.  In  an  easy,  unceremonious  manner:  in  a  man- 
In  temper  and  in  nature  will  receive  ner  befitting  close  or  intimate  friend?  ;  without  con- 
Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain."  straint. 

JIiH./ii:  1-  L.,  ii.  211-19.  "Once  they  had  been  on  good  terms,  and  had  written 

6.  Well  known  as  a  friend;  intimate;  on  friendly  to  each  other  familiarly."— Macaulay  Hist.  Euy.,  ch.  ix. 

3.  Commonly,  frequently ;  not  unusually. 

We  are/amWor  at  first."  ..  Legser  mists  and  fogs  than  those  which  covered  Greece 

'      7  ,  with  so  long  darkness,  do  familiarly   present    our  senses 

IT  It  is  followed  by  with  before  the  person  with  with  as  great  alterations  in  the  sun  and  moon.   —Ralvigh: 

whom  one  is  intimate.  History. 


. 
shakes?.:  Henry  IV.,  pt.  II.,  ii.  2. 


7.  Having  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of  an 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fame,  repu-    intimate  friend  ;  affable  ;  not  formal  ;  easy  ;  uncon- 
tation,  and  renomi:   "Fame     ...    is  the  most    strained. 
noisy  and  uncertain;  it  rests  upon  report:  reputa-  " 

tion  is  silent  and  solid  ;  it  lies  more  in  the  thoughts, 
and  is  derived  from  observation.    Renown    •    •    • 


8.  Unduly  or  unlawfully  intimate. 


*fa-mlll-iar-ness  (larasyer),  s.  rEnit.ftiinilirtr; 
.ness.  ]    The   quality    or   state   of  being  familiar; 


familiarity. 

•fa-mll'-iar-y'  liar  as  y?r\  a.    [Lat./amtHorfc, 
from /ami/ia.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  householder 
Be  thon /amf  liar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar."  family;  domestic. 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3.  *fajn  -I-Hgm,  s.  [Lat./amil(io) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.'] 

The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Familists. 
fam-l-llst,  s.    [Lat./amiZ(m),  Eng.  suff.  -ist.] 
I.  C'h.HM.  <£  EcclesioL:  A  sect  which  arose  in 


hence  we  say  that  a  person's  fame  is  gone  abroad ; 
his  reputation  is  established ;  and  he  has  got  re 
notm.  Fame  may  bo  applied  to  any  object,  good. 

bad,  or  indifferent :  reputation  is  applied  only  to         _,         _          ,^ .„„.,„. • 

real  eminence  in  some  department :  renown  is  em-  Oatttp..  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  2.                                          w;so  caned  the  Family  of  Love  (q.  v.).    [r  AMILY, 

ployed  only  for  extraordinary  men  and  brilliant  10   Attached  to  or  attending  on  a  person ;  in  the    Tf  3.] 

exploits."  service  of  or  at  the  call  of  any  one.                                    »i  The  head  of  a  family ;  a  family  man. 

He  thus  .discriminates  between  fame,  report,  ru-  ..Th.v.i,.ii«M1111t0  yon.  geek  unto  them  that  have       *f  am-l-lls -tic,   *f  am-I-Hs  -tick,   »fam-l-lls- 


ivordsthat  are  carried;  it  is  therefore  properly  a 
flying  report.    Hearsay  refers  to  the  receiverof  tha^ 
which  is  said :  it  is  limited  therefore  to  a  sma 
number  of  speakers  or  reporters.    The  fame  serve 


or  a 

circumstan 

less  correct' according' to  the  v'eracify  or  authen-    Letters.    (Appendix.) 

ticity  of  the  reporter:  the  rumor  serves  the  pur-       3.  ^  demon  or  spirit  supposed  to  attend  at  a  call; 
poses  of  fiction    .    .    .    the  hearsay  serves  for  in-    a  familiar  spirit. 

formation  or  instruction,  and  is  seldom  so  incorrect  "  Where  is  Pucelle  now  1 

as  it  is  familiar."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.)  I  think  l^jM^g^-jJ^       ^  ^ 

•fame  (3) ,  ..    [Fr.  /a.m.]  ,4  ^  ^.^  of  &  magician  or  witch. 

"Vouchsafe  to  make  me  your  familiar." — Cotgrave. 
II.  Ch.Hist.:  In  the  Court  of  the  Inquisition  an    im'cage'. 
officer  employed  in  apprehending  and  imprisoning 
the  accused,  so  called  from  the  circumstance  that 
he  was  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  the  society,  and 
thus  made,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  family. 


•fame  (!),«.<.   [FOAM,  t'.] 

fame  (2),v.  t.   [Low  Lat./amo,  from  Lat./oma.] 

1.  To  make  famous  or  renowned ;  to  celebrate. 

"He  watz/amed  for  fre." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  275. 

2.  To  defame,  to  slander. 

"False  and  fekylle  was  that  wyghte 
That  lady  for  tofamef"  Tryamoure,  20. 


1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

,ed  language.  \.  Those  who  live  in  the  same  house  collectively; 

model  of  the  familiar."— Pope:    a  household  including  parents,  children  and  serv- 
ants. 

"Her  [the  Infanta's]  family  is  settling  apace,  and  most 
of  her  ladies  and  officers  are  known  already."— Howell 
Letters,  p.  132. 

2.  The  parents  and  children  living  together. 

3.  The  children  as  distinguished  from  the  parents  ; 
as,  He  has  a  large  family. 

4.  Those  who  can  trace  their  descent  from  one 
common   progenitor;    a   race;    a    tribe;   kindred; 


"To  advance 
Thy  name  and  honorable  family." 

Shakesp.:  Titua  Antlrvnictts,  i.  2. 


•5.  The  human  race. 


•fame  (3)  Cfamen),  t'.  t. 
famish,  to  starve. 

"  Steuen  wille  TO  traueile  and /amen  vs  to  dede." 

Kobert  de  Brunne,  p.  122. 

famed, 
ren< 


IT  For  the  difference  between  familiar  and  free,       ,.of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  IB 
!K  FREE.  named."— Ephesians,  iii.  15. 


[O.  Fr.  afamer.]    To       familiar- spir it,  «.    The  same  as  FAMILIAR,  B.  3.  6.  A  society ;  a  body ;  a  class. 

fa-mll-I-ar'-I-tj,    *fam-i-lar-i-te,     *fa-mil-i-  "Those  only  who  were  adopted  into  their  [the  Faint- 

ar-l-tie,  *fam-y-ly-ar-y-tye,  s.    [Fr.familiarite,  lists']/amiII/  were  elected."— Baker:  Chronicle  (an.  1602). 

from  Lat./a»iili'arifa«,  from  familiarii ;  Sp./amiJ-  7    ^  collection,  body,  or  union  of  states,  nations, 


r-       _      ,. ":    „     ul  ,1    j    t  from  Lat./amiHarira*,  irom/aniidarw;  sp.  ramu-  7.  A collection,  body,  or  union  of  states,  nations, 

amed,  a.    [Eng.  fam (e)j :  -ed.]   Much  talked  of ;  iariaaa;  port.familiaridade;  Ital.  famihartta.]  Or  peoples. 

owned,  celebrated,  noted.  1.  Acquaintance ;  habitude ;  use.  h    miitnres  of  three  branches  of  the  great  Teu- 

"  With  the  most  fam  d  of  beauties  there  "A  terror  which /ami»ari(i/ soon  diminished."-.Va<-au-  tonic  ',„„,,•;„  with  each  other."— Macaulay:    Hist.   Eng., 

ira,  ad  ^    HM  Eng^  ch  ^  ch    .   ^ 

•fame -full,  a.    [Eng-  fame;  -ful(l).]    Famous,  2   jnt^ate  acquaintance;  close  friendship;  in-  g   Course  of  descent ;  genealogy;  lineage;  line  of 


, 

celebrated,  renowned. 

"  Whose  foaming  stream  strives  proudly  to  compare, 
h,  with/ame/uH'nf  floods  that  are." 


timacy.  ancestors. 

"To  renewe  their  old  love  and  famylyarytye." — Hall:        "Cjf  the  family  of  Isaac  Oliver  I  find  no  certain  account/' 
Henry  VI.  (an.  12.)  —wStpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii. 


Even  in  the  birth,  ..-*—., j —  —   -^ 

fame'-lessTTEng^X'rWithoutfame,      J- =«»  of  writing  or  speaking ;  freedom  from  re-       9   Honorable  decent ;  noble  or  respectable  line- 

^r^-iV™:  oSMN  *j  m  a  h-;-in^°s  * ^SSMWSLS  "•'  ^«»*-- 

tameless  manner ;  without  fame  or  renown.  H  Cromwell  (1710). 

*fam'-S-Hckt  a.  [FAMILY.]  Domestic,  domes- 
ticated. 

fa-mil  -iar  (iar  as  y8r),  *fa-myl-iar,  *fa-myl- 
ier,  *fam-U-lier,  a.  &  a,  [Fr.  familier,  from  Lat. 
/ami(iar«=belonKing  to  a  family,  from/amtKa=a 

household,  a  family;  Sp.  &  Port,  familiar;  Ital.     wuio  uiuw  .»«««  —  B 

familiare,famiglikr  .]  "Iwouldread  to  it  with  proper  familiarizations  the    tionof  animal^— viz., (1)  Kingdom,  (2)  bub-kingd<)m, 

ttiZSL,  to  a  household  or  family ;  do-   ^^3^^!'^ mU  -iar-I9e, 
T'of-  ordinary  or  everyday  use  or  occurrence;    ^^g^^%$^%$*SS& 

Common,  minHo  ^iHfV>  /»*»t*t«in  rtoctrinp*  pruvaua.      vi"d    *.d»no  ***v  Ui,»».»,^.™ — 

"1ttl^1^5tJSS^S*o2l«^lS!!^y^       2   To^akfalquair?tedo? conversant  by  practice    in  both  zoology  and  botany,  viz.,  sub-class,  sub- 

iVcles.  'polity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvL  ' or  use. order,  <fec. 

ate     fat     fare,     »midst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    h8r     tnSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p8t, 
or      wore,     woif,     w8rk.     who,     son;     mute,     cfib,     cUre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    fnll;     try,     Syrian.     *,     00  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  - 


.:  An  assem blast!  of   gracra  ,or  of    snb- 


family 


1777 


(2)  Hot. :  Hero  the  term  is  used  with   le?s  pro-       family-man,.*.    Olio  who  lead*  a  domestic  life; 
cisibn,  and  with  divers  meaning.     Most  commonly     one  \viio  has  a  family  or  household. 


::J:,:!::±,,^n^r:r,^^ '^OH^'::"^^  .  nunuy-ue,..  xi,oix,n,iof  ,,,,10,1  and  »«&»««».  «««««»*• 


famulus 

*3.  To  reduce,  force,  or  compel  by  famine. 
He  had/am/sAed  Paris  into  a  surrender.' — Burkei  On 


th 

Family  has  been  used  after  the.  analogy  of  zoOlog-        family-way,  s.    A  st 
loal  nomenclature  for  those  jrouna  of  plants  which       «j  inthc  famili/-n;n/ : 

terminate  in  -idtx;  thus  the  Orchidacea*  are  called 


an  order;  its  primary  division  Malaxote,  Epiden- 
drenp,  &c.,  tribes;  and  the  division,  &c.,  of  them 
LipariilHi,  Dondrobidse,  &c.,  families. 

2.  Phil.:  A  group  of  cognate  languages. 

"  We  have  called  a  certain  body  of  languages  a  family, 
the  Indo-European.  The  name  f,int/lti  was  applied  to  it 
by  strict  analogy  with  the  use  of  the  game  term  else- 
where; the  languages  in  question  had  been  found,  on 
competent  examination,  to  show  goodevidenceof  descent 
from  a  common  ancestor." — Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of 
Isinyuaij?,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Med, 
diseases, 
those  an 

constitution. 


of  the  : 

\  :-],]( e  of  pregnancy. 
Pregnant. 

fam  Ine,  *fam  yn,  *farn-yne,  .«.  &  a.  [Fr./am- 
ine,  from  Low  Latin  *famina,  from  Latin  fames— 
hunger;  Fr.ftiim;  O.  bp. /uwe.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  (>)•(?.  Lany.:  Scarcity  of  food;  dearth;  great 
distress  for  want  of  food ;  destitution. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  deprive  of  anything  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  life. 

11  Famished  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  bread." 

Mitlun:  P.  L.,  iii.  78. 

2.  To  affect  with  extreme  cold. 
'3.  To  exhaust,  to  wear  out. 

"That  were  nectar 
Unto  my  famished  spirits." 

Ben  Jonxon:  SVjmni.S  iv.  1. 

*fam-Ish-ment,    *fam-ysh-ment,  s.    [English 

of  extreme 


"Famine  and  meager  want  besieged  us  round/'  famish;  -ment.]      The  "state    or    pain 

rope:  Homer's  O<I,J»M-O,  m.  394.  hunger  or  want  of  food ;  famine. 

2.  Hist.:  In  the  hotter  countries  rain  is  not  dif-  "And  Eliah  went  to  shew  him  selfe  nnto  Ahab,  for  there 

fused  as  uniformly  over  the,  year ;as  in  this  country.  wag  o  great  famyshment  in   Samaria."— Bible  (1661),  3 


(.:  Family  diseases,  called  also  hereditary    but  is  nearly  limited  to  one  portion  of  it.    In  India,  Kings  xviii. 

,aro  those  inherited  from  progenitors,  or    for  example,  the  rainy  season  lasts  four  months.and  ,        R      .     .        r_     . „.  ( 

a  hereditary  tendency  to  which  is  in  the    then  there  are  eight  of  dry  weather.    Wherever,  in  *l»-mos -1-ty.  s.  L*r./amosiW,  trc 

such  regions, uo  means  are  t  alien  to  store  the  water  tas,  from  famosus= famous ;  Ital./amonto.j    Fame, 


Jer.  xiv.  1-6.    Many  famines  are  recorded  in  Script-    [FAME  si 
ure  (Gen.  xii.  10,  xxvi.  1,  xli.  54-57  ;  Ruth  i.  1 ;  2  Sam.       L  Re'nowned,   celebn 

-i  iii  *.T,H»U,  •«•»«».•  xxi.l;  1  Kings  xvm.  2-6;  2  Kings  xxv.  i:  Jer  In.  b).    tiuguished,  illustrious. 

Her. :  Those  arms  received  by  some  distinguished    Most  of  these  were  produced  by  drought,  others  by 
person,  and  borne  with  modifications  by  all  his    sieges  or  other  military  operations.    India  has  long 
"  ,,iant  been  the  seat  of  famines.    Mr.  Mill  mentions  one. 

UBBUtmunuu*.     _  i — «..         „     \      r*     *an\ 1    IHKK    ,.-i,:.,K    ..*-*..,,. I. ..1    nil 


B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  family  ;  as,  a 

fttntilif  scat,  family  connections,  &c. 

"°l      ' 


(..)  Fcimiv  head 


between  A.  D.  1640  and  1655,  which  extended  all 


Naut. :  An  old  name  for  the  stern  of  a  vessel  when    through  India  and  beyond  it ;  one  in  the  Doccan  io 
it  was  surmounted  by  several  full-length  figures.         !«» ;_  o^^Bengjil  ,^1770,  wjucji  js  said^  to  have 

(3)  Family  of  Love : 

Church  Hist.:  A  Christian  sect  founded  about 
A.  1).  1546  in  the  Netherlands  by  Henry  Nicolai,  or 
Nicolas  of  Munster,  who,  in  the  latter  years  of 
Edward  VI.,  passed  over  to  England  and  joined  the 
Dutch  Church  in  London.  He  regarded  himself  as 
a  chosen  servant  of  God  by  whom  a  new  revelation 


ated,  much    talked   of,  dis- 

There  was  a  clerke,  one  Lucius, 
A  courtier,  a  famous  man."  Qower,  v. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  for  before  the  thing  for  which 
one  is  famed. 

., -,..,  .„ - — "He  consulted  several  men  famous  for  their  nkill  in 

destroyed  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  large    polite  literature."—  Mason:  Life  of  Mons.  Du  Fresnoy. 
and  very  populous  province ;  those  were  produced       3.  Noted,  much  spoken  of,  conspicuous,  T 
by  drought.    One  in  Madras  in  1782  arose  from  the    for  good  or  ill ;  notorious, 
ravages  of  Hyder  All's  army.    More  recent  Indian  "Menecratee  and  Menas./amous  pirates, 

famines  were  in  the  North -Western  Provinces  in  Make  the  sea  serve  them." 

1837^8,  when  it  is  said  that  more  than  800,000  people  Shakes?..-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

;  in  Bengal ^and  Orissa  in  1865-6,  when  about  a       4_  Of  good  character,  trustworthy ;  opposed  to 


sion  of  rare  or  extraordinary  qualities,  upon  suc- 


__c.)  Among  those  who  wrote  ag; 
Henry  Moore  and  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
Quakers.  They  were  also  called  Familists  (q.  y.). 
If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ^  family, 
Aouxe,  lineage^  and  race:  "House  figuratively  de- 


notes those  who  live  in  the  same  house,  and  is  com- 
monly extended  in  its  signification  to  all  that 
JIM  M'S  under  the  same  roof:  hence  we  rather  say 
that  a  woman  manages  her  family:  that  a  man 
rulrv-:  his  house.  The  family  is  considered  as  to  its 
relationships;  the  number,  union,  condition  and 
quality  of  its  members:  the  house  is  considered 
more  as  to  what  is  transacted  within  its  walls.  Wo 
speak  of  a  numerous  family }  a  united  or  an  affec- 
tionate family^  a  mercantile  house:  tho  house , „ — ,  - 

fni-'aningthemembersof  tho/fouseof  Parliament),    sun-  -isb,  from  the  base  fam-  seen  m  O.  tr.  a/anier, 
In  an  extended  application  of  these  words  they  are    Fr.  off  ante  r,   by  analogy  with  languish,  demolish^ 
made  to  designate  the  quality  of  the  individual,  in    &c.    The  base/am- is  from  Lat. /amea=hunger.l 
which  case  family   bears  tho  same  familiar  and        £t  Intransitive: 
indiscriminate  sense  as  before:  house  is  employed       j    Literally 
as  a  term  of  grandeur,      When  wo  consider  tho 




tinguished ;  it  ensures  regard  and  veneration.  A 
person  may  be  famous  for  his  eccentricities  ;  cele- 
brated as  an  artist,  a  writer,  or  a  player;  renowned 
as  a  warrior  or  a  statesman  ;  illustrious  as  a  prince, 
a  statesman,  or  a  senator."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*f a  -moused,  a.    [English  famous;  -ed.j     Cele- 
brated, renowned,  illustrious,  noted. 


family  in  its  domestic  relations,  in  its  habits,  man- 
ners, connections  and  circumstances,  we  speak  of  a 


— Macau  lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii, 

famine-fever,  a. 

Mi'tUcal: 

1.  Typhus  fever. 

2.  Relapsing  fever. 

famine -pined,  a.    Wasted  by  famine.   (Dryden: 
Viryil;  Georgic  iv.  362.) 

f  a  -moiis-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  famous;  -ly.] 
*1.  By  common  report,  notoriously ;  commonly. 
"As  for  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  it  is  famously  known 
to  have  been  planted   by  force  ut  first."— Tillotson-  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.,  ser.  20. 

2.  In  a  famous,  renowned,  or  illustrious  manner; 
1.  To  sutler  extreme  hunger;  to  suffer  from  de-    with  great  fame  or  renown. 


f  am  -ish,  *fam-ysh,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Formed  with 
en  in  O. 


nrivatinn  of  fond 


mnYeel~f«»yi/w.  a    respectable  family,    the    royal        "You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than/am/s/if "- 
3 -,..  .  , j n. „.....:.]..«  :*.  .,.: *  I.  ..,...., ...]  *.-.  ;t..     Shttkesp.:  Coi'ivlnit HA,  i.  1. 


2.  To  die  of  hunger  or  want  of  food. 

"All  the  race 

Of  Israel  here  had/amtefted,  had  not  God 
Rained  from  heaven  manna." 

Milton:  P.  B.,  ii.  811. 

*II.  Fig.;  To  bo  or  become  exhausted;  to  faint. 


family:  but  when  we  consider  it  with  regard  to  its 
political  and  civil  distinctions,  its  titles  and  its 
power,  then  we  denominate  it  a  hows?,  as  an  illus- 
trious house ;  the  liouseot  Bourbon, of  Brunswick,  or 
of  Hanover :  the  imperial  house  of  Austria.  Family 
includes  in  it  every  circumstance  of  connection  and 
relationship ;  lineage  respects  only  consanguinity : 

before.  Wace,  from  the  Latin  radix,  a  root,  denotes 
the  origin  or  that  which  constitutes  their  original 
point  of    resemblance.      A  family   supposes   the 
closest  alliance ;  a  race  supposes  no  closer  connec- 
tion than  what  a  common  property  creates.  Family 
is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number:  race       ,,Th 
is  a  term  of  extensive  import,  including  all  man-          • 
kind,  as  the  human  race;  or  particular  nations,  as   -L,™ 
the  race  of   South-sea  Islanders:  or  a  particular 
family,  as  tho  race  of  the  Horaclides:  from  Her-       2.  To  kill  with  hunger  or  starvation ;  to  starve, 
cules  sprang  a  race  of    heroes.1'      (Crabb:    Eng.       "What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famifh  me?" — Shnkesp  : 
S]jnon.}  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 


'Then  this  land  wns  famously  enriched 
With  politic  grave  counsel." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  8. 

3.  Capitally,  very  well,  splendidly.    (Slang.) 

*f a  -moils-ness,  s.  [Eng.  famous;  -ness.']  Tho 
quality  of  being  famous;  fame,  renown,  celebrity. 

"Not  by  famousness  of  name,  nor  portlynesse  of  life," 
—Vdall:  Luke  1. 

*f  am  -u-late,  v.  i.    [Lat.  famulatus,  pa.  par.  of 


B.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  reduce  to  great  straits  by  deprivation  of 
food ;  to  distress  by  famine  or  dearth. 

'The  land  of  Egypte   and  the  land  of  Canaan  were 
'      reason  of  the  derth."— Bible  (1551),  Uenesis 


*f  am  -u-la-tlve,  a.  [Lat/amuiofus,  pa.  par.  of 
famulor.]  Serving,  aiding,  abetting. 

"As  being  famnlative  alwaies  to  brutish,  and  many 
times  to  unlawful  lusts." — Cndteorth:  Intellectual  System, 
p.  45. 

*f  am  -U-lus,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  servant.] 
1.  The  assistant  of  a  magician. 

got  hold  of  the 
i  "—/ 


book,  and  summone1 
2.  A  drudge. 


n.  - 


b6il,    b«5y;     pout,    Jdwl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph-fc 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      .§iOn  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble.     -die,     <tc.  =  bel,      del. 
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fancical 


fan,  *fanne,  «.  [A.  S.  /mm,  from  Lat.  ronntu; 
Old  Fr.  van;  Fr.  fan;  Ital.  vanno;  O.  H.  Ger. 
*ra/</i« ;  S\v.  raiina;  Dut.  traw,  wanne=a  fan,  wan- 
neit  —  to  fau.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  instrument  or  device  waved  or  rotated  to 
cause  a  circulation  of  air.    [II.] 

"  I  have  erected  an  academy  for  the  training  of  young 
women  in  the  exercise  of  the /an." — Addison:  Spectator, 
No.  102. 

(2)  The  instrument  by  which  the  chaff  is  blown 
away  when  corn  is  winnowed. 

"  Y  shall  scattere  them  with  a  fan  in  the  yatus  of  the 
lond." — Wycliffe;  Jeremiah  iv.  7. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  Anything  spread  out,  like  a  lady's  fan,  into  a 
triangle  with  a  broad  base. 

"As  a  peacock  nnd  crane  were  in  company,  the  peacock 
spread  his  tail,  and  challenged  the  other  to  show  him  such 
a/UH  of  feathers."—  V  Estrange:  Fables. 

*(2)  The  quintain  (q.  v.).    So  called  from  its  turn- 
ing round  like  a  weathercock,  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  force  of  the  blow  delivered  on  the  flat  board. 
"  Now,  swete  sir,  wiil  ye  gust  at  the/a»." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,991. 

*(3)  Anything  by  which  the  air  is  moved,  such  as 
wings. 

"The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke, 
Then  stretched  his  feathered  fans  with  all  his  might, 
And  to  the  neighboring  maple  winged  his  flight. 

Dryden:  Cock  and  Fox,  769-71. 

(4)  Any  agency  or  influence  which  tends  to  excite 
or  stimulate  the  activity  or  strength  of  a  passion, 
or  emotion,  as  a  fan  excites  flame. 

"Nature  worketh  in  ua  all  a  love  to  pur  own  counsels: 
the  contradiction  of  others  is  a  fan  to  inflame  that  love." 
—[looker:  Eocles.  Polity.  (Pref.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Afach.,  <&c. :  A  device  for  exciting  a  current  of 
air,  either  for  ventilation  or  for  urging  a  fire ;  as, 

(1)  An  instrument  made  of  palm-leaves,  carved 
wood,  ivory,  &c.,  mounted  on  a  handle,  and  used  by 
ladies  to  agitato  the  air  and  cool  the  face. 

(2)  Any  contrivance  of  vanes  or  flat  discs,  revolv- 
ing by  the  aid  of  machinery,  as  for  winnowing  corn, 
for   cooling   fluids,   urging   combustion,  assisting 
ventilation,  &c. 

(3)  An  apparatus  for  checking  or  regulating,  by 
the  resistance  of  the  air  to  its  motion,  the  velocity 
of  light  machinery,  as  in  a  musical  box ;  a  fly. 

(4)  An  apparatus,  called  also  a  fan-governor,  for 
regulating  the  throttle-valves  of  steam-engines. 

(5)  The  small  vane  which  turns  the  cap  of  the 
smock-mill  on  its  axis,  to  keep  the  sails  presented 
to  the  wind. 

2.  Eccles.:  [FLABELLUM.] 
fan-blast,  «. 

Iron-work. :  The  blast  produced  by  a  fan,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  one  produced  by  a  blowing-engine. 

fan-blower,  s.  A  blower  in  which  a  series  of 
vanes  fixed  on  a  rotating  shaft  creates  a  blast  of 
air  for  forgo  purposes,  or  a  current  for  draught  or 
ventilation.  Blowers  are  plenum  (pressure),  or 
vacuum,  which  is  equivalent  to  exhaust ;  either 
form  is  used  for  the  various  purposes  of  ventila- 
tion, air-draft  forfurnaces,  &c.  [BLOWEE;FANNING- 
MILL.] 

fan-brakes,  s.  The  resistance  of  a  fluid  to  a  fan 
rotating  in  it. 

fan-coral,  8. 

Zool. :  The  name  of  the  genus  Rhipidogorgia,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Gorgonidse. 

fan-cricket,  s. 

Entom. :  Gryllotalpa  vulgaris,  called  also  the  Fen- 
cricket  or  Mole-cricket  or  Churr-worm.  It  digs  for 
itself  a  small  hole  in  the  ground. 

fan-foot,  ». 

1.  Entom.:  A  name  given  to  the  genus  of  moths 
Polypogon. 

2.  Zool. :  Ptyodactylus  gecko,  a  species  of  lizard, 
a  native  of  Northern  Africa,  reputed  to  be  exceed- 
ingly venomous.    The  toes  form  at  the  extremities 
round  discs  (whence  the  name  Fan-foot),  enabling 
the  animal  to  climb  up  walls ;  the  claws  are  retract- 
ile.   The  venom  is  said  not  to  be  injected  by  the 
teeth,  but  to  be  exuded  from  the  lobules  of  the 
toes,  whence  the  scientific  name  Ptyodactylus,  from 
Gr.  ptyo=tu  spit,  and  daktylos=a  finger  or  toe. 

fan-governor,*.   [FAN,  s.  II.  i.  (4).]  ,. 

fan-light,  s. 

Arch.:  A  window  in  shape  of  an  open  fan;  the 
light  placed  over  a  doorway, 
fan-like,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Resembling  a  fan  in  form  or  ap- 

2.  Bot. :  Leaves  which  are  folded  up  like  a  fan ; 
also  called  Plicate  (q.  v.). 


fan-nerved,  a. 

1.  Bot  :  Having  the  nerves  or  nervures  radiating 
and  arranged  in  the  manner  of  a  fan. 

2.  Entom.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 
fan-palm,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  name  applied  to  all  palms  having  fan- 
shaped  or  flabelliform  loaves,  represented  in  South- 
ern Europe  and  Northern  Africa  by  Chamcerops 
humilis,  occupying  extensive  sand_y  plains  and 
rocky  places,  generally  growing  in  a  crowded 
ceespitoso  manner  without  stem,  the  length  of  the 
leaves  not  exceeding  three  or  four  foot  ;  but  in  culti- 
vation, by  the  suppression  of  suckors,  it  forms  a 
stem  which  attains  a  height  of  twenty  to  thirty 
feet.  A  tough  fiber  is  obtained  from  the  leaves, 
which  is  used  for  many  purposes,  such  as  making 
ropes,  brushes,  &c.  The  name  is  more  particularly 
applied  to  plants  of  the  genus  Corypha,  such  as  the 
Talipot  tree,  Corypha  umbraculifera,  a  native  of 
Ceylon  and  Malabar.  [CORYPHA,  TALIPOT.] 

fan-shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Resembling  a  fan  in  shape  or  form. 

2.  Hot.  :  Plaited  like  a  fan,  as  the  leaves  of  Bo- 
rassus  flabelliforntis. 

Fan-shaped  window: 

Arch.  :  A  window  consisting  of  rather  more  than 
a  semicircle,  the  circumference  of  which  is  cut  out 
in  circular  notches.  Windows  of  this  kind  are  fre- 
quent in  the  early  German  style  of  architecture. 

fan  steam-engine,  s.  An  engine,  the  action  of 
which  is  the  inverse  to  that  of  the  fan.  The  outer 
annular  casing  receives  steam  from  the  boiler,  and 
discharges  from  ita  inner  surface  in  tangential  jets 
upon  the  scoop-shaped  blades  which  are  attached 
to  a  rotating  shaft. 

fan-tail,  s. 

1.  Zoology  : 

(1)  A  genus  of  Australian  birds  (Rhipidura)  be- 
longing to  the  family  Muscicapidee.     They  derive 
their  name  from  the  fan-like  shape  of  their  tails. 

(2)  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon. 

2.  Gas-Eng.  :  A  form  of  gas-burner,  in  which  the 
burning  jet  lias  an  arched  form. 

3.  Carp.  :  A  kind  of  joint. 
Fan-tail  burner: 

Gat-Eng.  :   The  same  as  FAN-TAIL,  2. 

Fan-tail  warbler: 

Ornith.  :  Cisticola  cursitans,  a  very  tiny  bird,  some- 
what like  a  diminutive  lark.  It  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe,  Africa,  India,  and  China.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  very  neat  and  beautiful  nest 
which  it  makes. 

fan-tickles,  s.  pi.    [FAENTICKLES.] 

fan-tracery,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  term  applied  to  tracery  used  in  vaulting. 
in  which  all  the  ribs  that  rise  from  the  springing  of 
the  vault  have 
the  same  curve, 
and  diverge 
equally  in  every 
direct  ion,  pro- 
ducing an  effect 
not  unlike  that  of 
the  stiff  portions 
of  a  fan.  It  was 
used  in  late 
Pointed  work. 

Fan-tracery 
vaulting  : 

Arch.  :  A  very 
complicated 
mode  of  roofing 
01  vaulting  used 
in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  in 
which  the  vault 


Fan-tracery. 


is  covered  with  fan-tracery.  It  is  peculiar  to  Eng- 
lish Gothic.  Very  fine  examples  of  it  exist  in 
England  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  Westminster ;  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor ;  Kings  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge ;  and  the  cloisters  of  Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral. 

fan- veined,  a. 

Bot.:  Applied  to  a  leaf  whose  veins  or  ribs  are 
arranged  like  those  of  a  fan. 

fan-Wheel,  s.  A  fan-blower;  an  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  a  shaft  armed  with  wings  or  beaters  re- 
volving in  a  case.  It  is  used  in  grain-cleaners, 
winnowing-machines,  blowers  for  furnaces,  &c.,  and 
is  the  most  common  device  for  obtaining  a  blast  of 
air  for  any  purpose. 

fan,  *fan-nen,  *van-ni,  v.  t.    [FAN,  «.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  move,  agitate,  or  set  in  motion  as  with  a  fan 

"  They   summed  their  pens,  and  soaring  the  air  sub- 
lime, 

With  clang  despised  the  ground    .     .    .    the  air 
Floats    as     they    pass,     fanned     with     unnumbered 
plumes."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vil.  432.        Fancif 


2.  To  cool  or  refresh  by  causing  a  current  of  air 
to  pass  over  the  face  with  a  fan. 

"  I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep." 

Cowper.  Task,  ii.  29,  30. 

3.  To  blow  upon ;  to  ventilate. 

••  Gentle  airs,  due  at  their  hour 
To  fan  the  earth,  now  waked." 

.VllMll:    P.  /,.,  X.  94. 

4.  To  winnow;  to  separate  the  chaff  from,  and 
drive  it  away  by  a  current  of  air. 

"Chaff,  which  fanned, 
The  wind  drives."  -WiHoii:  I'a.  i.  11. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  excite,  to  stimulate,  or  increase  the  activity 
or  strength  of,  as  a  fan  excites  a  flame. 

41  By  slow  degrees  he/an.s  the  gentle  fire, 
Till  perseverance  makes  the  tlame  aspire." 

King:  Art  uf  Lore,  pt.  sir. 

2.  To  separate  as  by  winnowing ;  to  discriminate. 
"  I  have  collected  some  few  therein,  fanning  the  old, 

not  omitting  any." — Bacon. 

fa-nal ,  «.  [Fr.]  A  lighthouse;  more  specifi- 
cally, the  apparatus  placed  in  a  lighthouse  to  give 
light. 

fan   am,  s. 

1.  A  money  of  account  formerly  used  in  Madras ; 
value  about  3M  cents. 

2.  A  Ceylon  copper  coin  worth  about  3  cents. 
fa-nat -Ic,  *fa-naf-Ick,  a.  &  s.    [Fr./anad'gw, 

from  Lat./ana(i'oiis=(l)  pertaining  to  a  temple,  Cl) 
inspired,  enthusiastic,  from  /anum  =  a  temple;  Sp. 
&  Ital.fanatico.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Wild  or  extravagant  in  opinions,  particularly 
on  points  of  religion;  enthusiastic  to  an  extreme; 
struck  or  possessed  with  a  kind  of  frenzy  or  craze 
on  certain  subjects ;  bigoted. 

"Thy  country,  Wilberforce,  with  just  disdain, 
Hears  thee  by  cruel  men  and  impious  culled 
Fanatic."  Cutrper:  To  U'ill»Tj'»<->'. 

2.  Characterized    by    fanaticism ;     extravagant ; 
enthusiastic. 

"Nor  that  wild  energy  which  leads 
The  enthusiast  to  fanatic  deeds. '• 

Hemans:  A  Tale  of  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

B.  As  >miisl.:   A  person  entertaining  wild  or  ex- 
travagant ideas  upon  any  subject,  particularly  on 
points  of  religion ;  an  enthusiast ;  a  bigot. 

"Alas  for  thee,  fair  Greece!  when  Asia  poured 
Her  fierce  fanatics  to  Byzantium's  walls." 

Hemantt:  Modern  Greece. 

IT  (1)  For  the  difference  between  fanatic  and  ri's- 
ianaru,  see  ENTHUSIASM. 

(2)  The  words  fanatic  and  enthusiast  differ  in 
meaning.  A.  fanatic  is  an  enthusiast  transformed 
or  developed.  A  typical  enthusiast  has  a  warm  im- 
agination and  a  sensitive  heart,  with  the  malignant 
element  still  latent.  He  lives  only  for  one  object; 
and  when  he  encounters  opposition  in  carrying  that 
single  object  out,  the  malignant  element  is  apt  to 
be  excited  and  become  permanently  conspicuous  in 
his  character,  after  which  he  is  no  longer  an  en- 
thusiast but  a  fanatic.  Fanaticism  is  thus  enthu- 
siasm with  the  malignant  element  quickened  into 
activity.  (Isaac  Taylor:  Xat.  Hist.  Enthusiasm.) 

fa-nat  '-Ic-al,  a.  [Latin  fanatic(us~),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -a/.]  The  same  as  FANATIC  (q.  v.). 

"Yet  no  ingratitude  could  damp  the  ardor  of  hia  fanat- 
ical loyalty."— -Nocaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

fa-nat  -Ic-al-lf ,  adv.  [English  fanatical;  -ly.] 
In  a  fanatical  manner;  with  excessive  enthusiasm; 
wildly. 

"The  whole  body  of  working  men  was  fanatically  de- 
voted to  her  cause." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*fa-nat -lc-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fanatical;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fanatical ;  fanaticism. 

fa-nat'-I-glgm,  «.  [Eng.  fanatic;  -ism.']  Wild 
and  extravagant  notions  or  opinions,  particularly 
on  points  of  religion ;  excessive  enthusiasm  ;  relig- 
ious frenzy;  bigotry;  fervid  zeal.  [FANATIC, 
IT  («.] 

"  With  Wildman's  fanaticism  was  joined  a  tender  care 
for  his  own  safety." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

fa-nat -I -$lze,  v.  t.  &i,    [Eng./anafi'c;  -ize.] 

1.  Trans.:  To  render  fanatical. 

2.  Intrant. :  To  act  as  a  fanatic. 

"  Fighting  andfanaticizing  amid  a  nation  of  his  like." 
— Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 


*f  an  -a-tl§m,  s.  [Fr.  fanatisme;  Ital.,  Sp.  A 
Port,  fanatismo.]  Religious  frenzy  or  enthusiasm; 
fanaticism. 

*f  an-cl-cal,  a.  [Eng.  fancy;  c  connective;  -oi.] 
iful. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    H8r,    theTe;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk.     wh6,     son;     mate,    cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     83,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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fan  -9ied,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FANCY,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Formed  in  the  fancy  or  imagination ;  imaginary. 

"  More  than  thy  fancied  guilt  with  jealous  pangs  could 

sting."  tfemana:  The  Maremma. 

'2.  Esteemed,  thought   highly   of,  liked,  valued, 
attractive. 
f an  -$I-3r,  s.    [Eng./oney;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  fancies  or  imagines  anything. 

2.  One  who  takes  a  fancy  or  liking  to  anything; 
an  admirer. 

3.  One  who  breeds  and  keeps  for  sale  birds,  ani- 
mals, <fcc.,  as,  a  pigeon-/ancier,  a  bird-fancier. 

"It  would  prevent  the  comb  of  the  male  from  being 
perfectly  upright,  which  would  be  abhorrent  to  every 
fancier." — Dancin:  Descent  of  Man  (,1871),  vol.  ii.,  p.  169, 

fan-9l-ful,  «.    [Eng./anc»;  -/ul(l).] 

1.  Dictated  by  or  arising  in  the  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion ;  appealing  to  or  pleasing  the  fancy ;  wild ;  as, 
&  fanciful  theory. 

2.  Curiously    or    extravagantly   constructed   or 
shaped ;  fantastic. 

"  I  love  &  fanciful  disorder, 
And  straggling  out  of  rule  and  order." 

Lloyd:  Familiar  Letter  of  Rhyme. 

3.  Existing  only  in  the  imagination ;  fancied,  im- 
aginary. 

"Shake  at  shadows  fanciful  and  vain." 

Dryden:  Lucretius,  ii. 

4.  Guided  by  the  fancy  or  the  imagination  rather 
than  by  reason. 

"  It  seemed  to  a  fanciful  view 
To  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left  with  regret." 

Cowper:  The  Rose. 

5.  Subject  to  the  influence  of  fancy ;  whimsical, 
capricious,  fantastical. 

"  The  English  are  natnrally/anc?/H/.:' — Addison. 
II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fanciful, 
fantastical,  whimsical,  and  capricious:  "Fanciful 
&nd  fantastical  aro  both  employed  for  persons  and 
things ;  whimsical  and  caprice  are  mostly  employed 
for  persons  or  for  what  is  personal.  Fanciful,  in 
regard  to  persons,  is  said  of  that  which  is  irregular 
in  the  taste  or  judgment ;  fantastical  is  said  of  that 
which  violates  all  propriety,  as  well  as  regularity: 
the  former  may  consist  of  a  simple  deviation  from 
rule;  the  latter  is  something  extravagant.  A  per- 


A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 


1.  The  power  by  which  the  mind  forms  to  itself    soiiase- 
images  and  representations  of  things,  persons_,  or 
scenes  of  being ;  the  creative  faculty ;  imagination. 


fancy-ball,  s.  A  ball  at  which  the  guests  appear 
dressed  in  fanciful  or  fantastical  costumes,  rep- 
resentative of  real,  historical,  or  imaginary  per- 


fancy-dress,  s.  The  costume  of  guests  at  a  fancy- 
ball. 


fancy-dressed,  a.    Dressed  as  for  a  fancy-ball. 
(Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xv.) 
fancy-fair,  s.    A  bazaar  where  fancy  goods  are 


"In  the  soul 

Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief;  among  these  fancy  next 
Her  office  holds."  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  102. 

2.  The  result  of  such  faculty  or  power;  an  image    sold  for  some'charitable  or  benevolent  purpose. 
or  representation  formed  in  the  mind  ;  a  conception,       fancy-free  a. 
a  thought,  an  idea,  a  conceit.  j    Froe  from  tho  power  of  fancy  or  imagination. 

While  in  dark  ignorance  we  lay,  afraid  3.  Free  from  tho  power  or  influence  of  love. 

Ul/«»f/t's.  ghosts,  and  every  empty  snao*. 
Buckinahumslnre:  Mr.  Bobbes  and  his  Writings. 


_          ..  ..^   ...  ,, 

ITL,  """doa  meditation,/a-ic-»-/ree." 
Shakes]).:  Midsummer  Aiyht  s  Dream,  11.  1. 
.r  Fancy  is  compounded  with  participles,  as  in 


3.  An  opinion  bred  rather  in  the  imagination  than  ancy    s  compoune     w        parcpes, 

in  the  i  reason  ;  an  idea  or  opinion  resting,  upon  msuf-    tl     fonowing  exampies  of  which  the  signilication 
ficient  grounds;  a  supposition;  a  capricious  opinion    is    obvious  :    JV^-fto™,    fancy-built,  fancy-fed, 

fancy-framed,  fancy-nurtured,  fancy-woven,  &c. 


or  idea. 

"Men's  private  fancies  must  give  place  to  the  higher 
judgment  of  that  church  which  is  in  authority  over 
them."— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

4.  Caprice,  humor,  whim. 

"The  sultan  of  Egypt  kept  a  good  correspondence  with 
the  Jacobites  toward  the  head  of  the  Nile,  for  fear  they 
should  take  A  fancy  to  turn  the  course  of  that  river."— 
Arbuthnot-  History  of  John  Bull. 

5.  An  inclination,  liking,  or  fondness ;  taste. 

"  For  you,  fair  Hcrmia,  look  you  arm  yourself, 
To  fit  your/anc(>s  to  your  father's  will." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

*6.  Love. 

"Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head?  " 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

*7.  Taste,  idea,  conception  of  propriety, 
"The  little  chapel  called  the  Salutation  is  very  neat, 
and  built  with  a  pretty  fancy." — Addison. 


fancy-line,  i 

Naut. :  A  down-haul  line  passing  through  a  block 
at  the  jaws  of  a  gaff. 

fancy-mark,  s, 

Med.:  A  neevus;  a  spot  which  may  be  of  more 
than  one  kind  on  the  skin  of  a  child  at  birth,  and 
which  lias  been  attributed  to  tho  influence  of  ma- 
ternal imagination  on  tho  foetus. 

'fancy-monger,  s.  A  whimsical  person;  a  love- 
monger. 

fancy-price,  s.  A  price  or  sum  paid  for  any- 
thing so  large  and  extravagant  as  to  deserve  the 
name  of  fanciful. 

"  Which  Tjouis  had  long  been  desirous  to  purchase  even 
at  &  fancy-price." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

fancy-roller,  s. 


Carding:  One  placed  immediately  in  advance  of 
the  dot! or,  and  provided  usually  with  straight  wire 
*8.  Some  one  or  something  which  pleases  or  en-    teeth,  its  function  being  to  loosen  up  the  wool  on 
tertains  without  inspiring  real  affection  or  respect,    the  main  cylinder  so  that  it  may  be  taken  up  with 
"London-pride  is  a  pretty  fancy  for  borders."—  Morti-    facility  by  tho  doffer. 


the  choice  of  their  dress,  furniture,  or  equipage: 
the  affectation  of  singularity  frequently  renders 
people  fantastical  in  their  manners  as  weD.  as  their 
dress,  fanciful  is  saidmostlyinre 


regard  to  errors  of 

opinion  or  taste ;  it  springs  from  an  aberration  of 
tho  mind :  whimsical  is  a  species  of  the  fanciful  in 
regard  to  one's  likes  ordislikes  '^capricious  respects 
errors  of  temper,  or  irregularities  of  feeling.  Tho 
fanciful  does  not  necessarily  imply  instability ;  but 
the  capric tons  excludes  the  idea  of  fixedness.  One  is 


mer:  Husbandry. 
*9.  Fantasticalness. 

"  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  expressed  infancy,  rich  not  gaudy." 

Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

*10.  A  love  song ;  a  song  in  general.    [II.  l.J 
"They  were  his/a)icj>s  or  his  good-nights/' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Music: 

(1)  An   old   name    for  a  composition  in  an  im- 
promptu style;  a  fantasy. 

(2)  A  short  piece  of  music  without  words.  (Stainer 
&  Barrett.) 


fancy-sick,  a. 

1.  Applied  to  one  whose  imagination  is  unsound 
or  distempered. 

2.  Love-sick 

" All  fancy-sick  she  is  and  pale  of  cheer." 

Shakesp.;  Xidsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
fancy-Stocks,  s.  pi     In  this  country  any  species 
of  stocks  having  no  intrinsic  or  determinate  value, 
and  therefore  affording  an  opportunity  for  stock- 
gambling,    tho  fluctuations  in   their  prices  being 
mostly  artificial. 
fancy-Store,  s.    A  store  where  fancy  goods  are 

fancy-work,  s.    Ornamental  knitting,  embroid- 


.  -,    . 

2.  Mental  Phil. :  The  power  or  faculty  called  im-  ery,  crocheting,  &c.,  worked  by  ladies, 

agination,  but  so  exercised  as  to  bring  into  life  fan  -of  *fan-sle  »fan-av  v  i  At     fFAvrv  »  ^ 

mental  pictures  in  which  the  grouping  is  founded  S7>    TT    .    '              y'                   L*ANCY,  ».J 


on  superficial  points  of  similarity  or  other  associa- 

tions,  rather  than  on  the  deeper   and  more  nat-       1.  To   imagine;    to    believe    without    sufficient 

fanciful  by  attaching'a  reality  to"  that  which" onl^    uri»l  affinities.    The  scenes  or  beings  generated  by    grounds,  or  proof ;  to  suppose, 
passes  in  one's  own  mind;  one  is  whimsical  in  the    fancy  are  cleverly  rather  than  thoughtfully  deline- 
ated, they  are  characterized  by  odd  conceits  fitted 
to  give  momentary  pleasure  or  amusement,  but  not 
verfully  to  affect  tho  motions.    Fancy  is  strong 


inventions  of  the  fancy ;  one  is  capricious  by  act- 
ing and  judging  without  rule  or  reason  in  that 
which  admits  of  both.  ...  In  application  to 
things,  tho  terms  fanciful  and  fantastical  preserve 
a  similar  distinction ;  what  is  fanciful  may  be  the 
real  and  just  combination  of  a  well-regulated  fancy, 
or  tho  unreal  combination  of  a  distempered/ancy ; 
the  fantastical  is  not  only  the  unreal  but  the  dis- 
torted combination  of  a  disordered  fancy."  ( Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

f  an  -$I-f  dl-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  fanciful ;  -ly.~} 

1.  In  a  fanciful,  curious,  or  fantastical  manner; 
fantastically. 

"  Just  as  nncient  Egyptian  wisdom  did  in  hieroglyphic 
aymboU  fancifully  analogized. " — Warburton:  Divine  Le- 
gation, bk.  iv.,  §  14. 

2.  In    a    whimsical,   capricious,   or    fantastical 
manner. 

f  an  ~9l-f  ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fanciful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  fanciful,  or  arising  in  the  fancy 
rather  than  in  reason. 

"  The  fancifulness  of  gome  of  its  imagery  does  not  cool 
it  in  the  least." — Athenreum. 

*f  an'Hji-fy,  f.  i.    [Eng.  fancy;  -/#.]    To  fancy. 

fan'-9l-less,  a.  [Eng.  fancy ;  -less.']  Destitute 
of  fancy  or  imagination  ,  unimaginative ;  prosaic. 

fan  -<}f,  *fan-sle,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of  tho 
fuller  form  fantasy  (q.  v.);  O.  Fr.  fantasie;  from 
Low  Lat.  fantasia,  phantasia,  from  Gr.  phantasia 
=  a  making  visible ;  imagination ;  phantazn  =  to 
make  visible,  and  phaino  =  to  bring  to  light,  to 
shine;  Sp.,  Port.  <fc  Ital  fantasia.]  [FANTASIA, 
FANTASY.] 


"  They  ewim  in  mirth  and/ansie  that  they  feel 
Divinity  within  them  breeding  wings." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  ix.  1,009. 
•2.  To  love. 

"  Never  did  young  m&n  fancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fixed  a  soul." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  C'ressida,  v.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  conceive,  to  imagine ;  to  form  as  a  concep- 
B.  As  adj.:  Adapted  to  please  tho  fancy  rather    tionin  the  mind, 
than  for  use;  ornamental,  elegant,  fine;  as, fancy 
goods 


poweriuuy  to  airect  tno  motions.  Jbancy  is  strong 
in  children  and  women;  imagination  in  men  of 
genius. 

3.  Bot. :  Viola  tricolor.  The  name  Fancy  is  given 
as  a  suggested  explanation  of  the  word  Pansy,  the 
common  name  for  this  flower.  (Lyte,  <fcc.) 


..He  whom  1  fancy  but  can  ne'er  express." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  vii. 


fanciers,  <fcc. 

"  As  the  patrons  of  the  fancy  are  proud  of  their  cham- 
pion's condition."— G.  Eliot  Janet's  Repentance,  ch.  ii. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fancy  and 
imagination .  "  Fancy,  considered  as  a  power,  sim- 
ply brings  the  object  to  the  mind,  or  makes  it  ap- 
pear; but  imagination,  from  image  ...  is  a 
power  which  presents  the  images  or  likenesses  of 


,    w»wu  vy^rj  •  "UJ  U//M.-//  \jU  liaUlJUCU  1.1  y    J  1*11113 

combinations,  either  real  or  unreal,  as  chance  may 
direct;  but  the  imagination  is  seldomer  led  astray. 
Tho  fancy  is  busy  in  dreams,  or  when  the  mind  is  in 


full  play.  The  fancy  is  employed  on  light  and  ,,'  */ 
trivial  objects,  which  are  present  to  the  senses ;  the  '  Fande 
imagination  soars  above  all  vulgar  objects,  and 


2.  To  suppose,  to  imagine  or  believe  erroneously, 
or  without  sufficient  grounds  or  proof. 

"Fancying  wretched  all  that  are  not  rich." 

Walsh:  Retirement. 

3.  To  like,  to  be  pleased  with ;  to  take  a  fancy 
to. 

"  I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  L 

*f  and,  *faind,  *fande,  *fandien,  *faynd,  *fond, 


A.  Intrans, :  To  try,  to  endeavor,  to  attempt. 

"  Fell  times  haue  ichfonded  to  flitte  it  fro  thought." 
William  ofPalerne,  623. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  try,  to  prove,  to  assay. 

me,  God,  and  mi  hert  wit  thou."—  Psalm  cuiviii. 


carries  us  from  the  world  of  matter  into  the  world 
of  spirits,  from  time  present  to  the  time  to  come." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


2.  To  tempt. 

"O  tyme  he  [the  Devil]  cam  to  his  smyththe  alone  him 
tofonde."  St.  Dunstan,  69. 


b6il,    b<5y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     t&U;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -Man  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


fandango 

fan-dan -go,  s.    [Sp.J 

Music : 

1.  A  lively  Spanish  dance  in  triple  time,  derived 
from  the  Moors.    It  is  danced  by  two  persons,  male 
and  female,  and  accompanied  by  the  sounds  of  the 
guitar.    The  dancers  have  castanets  which    they 
beat  in  time  to  the  measure,  though  sometimes  the 
male  dancer  beats  a  tambourine. 

2.  The  accompaniment  of  the   dance  described 
under  1. 

»fand-er,  *fond-er,  *vond-ere,  «.  [Mid.  Eng. 
/and;  -er.]  One  who  tries  or  tempts  another;  a 
tempter. 

"The  dyenel  is  the  uondere."— Ayenbite,  p.  116. 

*fand-ding,  *fand-yng,  *fond-inge,  *fond-ung, 

r.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FAND,  v.  ] 


1780 

C.  Intransitict : 

1.  To  betake  one's  self,  to  begin. 


2.  To  endeavor. 


'  Heo/ano  to  cleopien  to  Crist." 

M.  Juliana,  p.  81. 


"  I  shall  fonge  you  to  forther." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  599. 

3.  To  seize,  to  catch. 

"  Hefongeae  faste  on  the  feleyghes." 

M.jrte  Arthure,  8,309. 

4.  To  begin,  to  set  to ;  followed  by  on. 


fanon 

*II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Furnished  or  provided  with  any  instruments 
which  can  be  used  as  fangs  or  tusks. 

"  In  chariots  fanged  with  scythe  they  scour  the  field." 
A.  Philips:  The  Brttua. 

2.  Having  roots,  rooted. 

"Tears  from  the  Alps  a  ridge  of  knotty  oaks 
Deep/dJioed.  and  ancient  tenants  of  the  rocks. 

HViffs:   Victory  of  the  Poles. 

fang  -Ing,  ;»•.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FANG,  ».] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  «  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 


feng  on  to  tellen  hwuch  word   ha    verb.) 

C.  -4«  subst. :  The  act  of  seizing  or  catching. 


sende  him."     '  St.  'jnllana.  p.  11. 

^  To  fang  a  well:  To  pour  water  into  a  pump,  for 
restoring  its  power  of  operation 


fanging-pipes,  s.  pi. 

A  main  of  wooden  pipes  used  as  air- 


i~~~~~~"      ~  "  We  believe,  that  to  fang  a  veil  signifies  to  pour  into  it    conductors. 

A.  &  B.  Ai  pr.  par.  A  par  e    6ufBcient  Uqmd  to  set  the  ,  pump  at  work  agam."-Bf<.<*-       »fjft..glg  „.  rProb.a  dimin.  from /anff=to  take.] 


verb.) 
C.  As  subst. :  A  trial,  a  temptation. 


wood's  Mayiizim-'. 


A  trifle,  a  silly  fancy,  a  crotchet. 

(gled  as  geld),  -fan-gelde,  „ 


fang,  »feng,  *fenge,  s.    [A.  S. 
izing,  */OMO»s=to  seize,  take 


"Bring  us  ut  of  wo  and  kare  and  of  feondes/oHdinpe.       seizing, 
Old  Enti.  nomilies,  ii.  259.        fana—a 


fan 

vessel i 
conduc 
liketh    . 
for  comminuting  ore, 

*f  ane  (1) ,  s.  JA.  S.  /ano=a  flag;  O.  S.  &  O.  H. 
Ger.  fano;  O.  Fris.  fona.fana;  M.  H.  Gcr.  van; 
Icel.  fdna;  Sw.  /ana;  Dan.  fane;  Goth,  /ana.] 

[VANE.J 

1.  A  flag. 

"They  trumpyd  and  her  baners  displaye 
Off  sylk,  sendel,  and  many  a  fane?' 

Kiehard  Cceurde  Lion,  3,892. 

2.  A  vane,  a  weathercock. 

"Fane  of  a  stepylle,  or  other  lyke.  Chernchus,  ventlle- 
gtum."— Prompt.  Pan. 

fane  (2),  «.  [Lat./anum.  from  for=  to  speak.]  A 
temple;  a  place  dedicated  or  consecrated  to  re- 
ligion ;  a  holy  place,  a  sanctuary. 

"Nor  for  more  altars  or  more  fanes  repine." 

Croxall:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xiii. 

•fane  (3),  «.    [FAtrs.]    An  elf,  a  fairy.     (Scotch.) 
*f  an  -§r-elg,  s.  pi.    [A  dimin.  from  fane  (!),«.] 
What  is  loose  and  flapping. 


'  To  my  purposbreiffiy  I  will  me  haist, 
How  gud  Wallace  was  set  amang  his  f  ayis. 
To  London  with  him  ClySurd  and  Wallang  gais, 
Ouhar  king  Eduuard  was  rycht  fayn  off  that /«»(/." 
Wallace,  zi.  1,219. 


caught;  prey. 

"Was  thou  not  at  me  right  now 
And  fedd  me  wit  thi  Jang  I  trau  ?" 

Cursor  Mundi,  8,728. 


(3)  A  claw  or  talon. 
.<*)  ~ 


"Look  at  her,  man;  she's  juist  like  a  brownie  in  a  whin- 
buss,  wi'  tierfanerels  o'  dads  flaffin'  about  her  hinderlets." 
— Saint  Patrick,  ii.  117. 

f  Sn'-f  are,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  /a?i/ari-a=blnster, 
loud,  boasting,  from  Arab,  farfdr  =  loquacious. 
(Skeat.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 


fang -less,  a.  [Eng.  fang ;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
fangs  or  teeth  ;  toothless. 

f  an  -g6t,  «.  [Ital./anoo»o= a  bundle.]  A  quan- 
tity of  wares,  as  raw  silk,  &c.,  from  one  to  two  and 
*(2)  That  which  is  caught  or  taken;  a  thing  three-quarter  cwt. 

*fang-yn,  v.  t.    [FANG,  «.] 

fan  -ion  (Ion  as  yfin),  s.    [FANON.] 

1.  Mil. :  A  small  flag  or  banner  carried  with  the 
baggage  of  a  brigade. 

2.  Saut. :  A  small  flag  used  in  surveying  stations. 

•f  ank,  v.  t.    [FANG,  r.] 

1.  To  seize,  to  entangle. 

2.  To  fold  sheep. 

f  ank,  s.  [FAXK,  t>.]  A  sheep-cot,  a  pen.  (En,/. 
Coltoq.) 

*f  anne,  s.  &  v.  [FAN.] 
*fan  -nel,  s.  [FANON.] 
f  an  -ner,  s.  [Eng.  fan,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  fans,  or 
acts  as  a  fan. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  A  winnowing-machine ;  a  fan. 


•      ,t       i-i 

w  The  tusk  of  a  boar  or  other  animal  by  which 

from/or=to  speak.]  A    the  prey  is  seized  and  held;  a  long,  pointed  tooth. 
"Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  pursued 
And  oft  their  fastened  fangs  in  blood  embrued. 

Drytlen:  Theodore  and  Honoria,  113,  114. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  coil,  or  bend  of  a  rope ;  a  noose,  a  trap. 

(2)  The  clutches  or  power  of  anything. 

"  Seized  by  the  relentless  fangs  of  despotism."— F:>x: 
Speech,  Jan.  1794. 

(3)  Any  shoot,  or  other  thing  by  which  hold  can 
be  taken. 

"The  protuberant  fangs  of  the  yuca."—  Evelyn:  Kalen- 


(4-  Power  o(  seizing,  or  holding ;  as  when  a  pump 
Of  a  %veii  has  lost  the  power  of  suction,  so  that  the 
water  does  not  rise  in  it,  perhaps  from  sometWng 


II.  Music  : 

1.  A  short  passage  for  trumpets. 

2.  Certain  flourishes  in  opera   music  are  called 


{or  bringing  it  up. 

,,    Technically  • 
"•  Jl 


. 

fanfares,  such  as  that  announcing  the  arrival  of  the       I.  Zoology  : 
Governor,  in  Beethoven's  opera  of  Fidelia.  (1)  The  lower  part  of 

3.  Any  short,  prominent  passage  of  the  brass,  such    bedded  in  the  jaw. 

e 


(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  1.  1  (4). 

2.  Machinery,  dtc.  : 

(I)  A  long  nail 

12)  A  prolecting  claw,  as^that  o_n  the  reverse  of  a 


$.  Any  snort,  prominent  pa^ujsuui  LUU  uiao*..  »u^u     «~~~~- .-- ~-~  * — -.  ,      . 

as  that  of  the  trumpets  and  trombones  (witli  the       (2)  (PI.)  The  poison  teeth  of  a  serpent 
wood  wind  also)  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  move-    FANG.] 
ment  in  Schumann's  E  flat  Symphony.      (Grove: 
Did.  Music.) 

•f  an'-fa-r8n,  »fan-far-oone,  s.  [Fr.  fanfaron, 
from  Sp.  /on/arron=blustering.J  A  boaster:  one 
who  professes  more  than  he  can  perform ;  a  bully,  a 
tyrannical  person. 

f  an  -far-6n-ade,  s.     [Fr.  fanfaronnade,   from  .     . 

Sp.  fanfarronada,  from   fanfarron  =  blustering;    tumbler. 
fanfarrear=to  bluster,  to  boast.]    A  swaggering,       3.  Aatifical: 
•Wustedng      or     boasting;      ostentation,    Cluster.        (1)  The  valve  of  a  pump-box. 

,j  i,         tjf  \  ('>*   TKo  I., .in     nf  n  ron 

(Burke:  Thoughts  on  tr.  Aff.) 


C.  As  subst.:    The  act  or  process  of  causing  . 
current  of  air  to  pass  over  by  a  fan ;  the  process  of 
winnowing  corn  with  a  fan. 
fanning-breeze,  s. 

\<nit.:  A  light,  gentle  breeze,  just  sufficient  t<> 
fill  the  light  sails,  as  they  extend  or  collapse  h>  tin- 
action  of  the  air  and  the  motion  of  the  vessel. 

fanning-machine,  fanning-mill,  s.  A  machine 

-.  .--,-|  --  -  or  apparatus  for  winnowing  corn  by  a  blast  of  air. 

(2)  A  profectTng  claw,  as  that  on  the  reverse  of  a       f  an  -8n,  *fan-nel,  *fan-nom,  'fan-one,  •fan- 
belt  plate?  whicl  passes  through  the  belt  and  is   un,*fan-une,*fan-noon,*plian-un  «.  (I r./«,,o 
clenched  or  riveted  at  the  rear.  from  Low  Lat.  /a,.o.  phano,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  fano- 


a  tooth ;  the  portion  im- 
[  POISON 


The  tang  of  a  tool. 


(3)  . 

(4)  A  projecting  tooth  or  prong  in  a  lock,  bolt,  or 


g] 

4.  Mining: 


banner.J 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  flag,  a  banner;  especially  the 
hurch  banner  carried  in  processions. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.:  A  word  used  in  Old  English  inventories 
for  a  maniple.    Mabillon  observes  that  the  word 


2.  To  receive,  to  accept,  to  get. 

"  He  willede  anon  in  hys  herte  iofange  cristendom." 
Kotert  if  Gloucester,  p.  73. 

3.  To  betake,  to  take. 

"  Unto  Kaire  his  wey  hefonge/li." 

dower,  i.  245. 

B.  Reflex.:  To  betake. 

"Fenaen  heom  toyajinenes  and  slowen  alle  heore  hors." 

Layamon,  i.  262. 


'  It  is  statute  be  the  lawe  of  this  realrae,  that  nne  thiefe 
of  stollen  woodde,  taken  Kith  the  fang  in  ane  vther  Lordes 
landes,  suld  be  arreisted  with  the  wood,  and  nail  nuner 
the  law  in  his  court,  fra  quhom  the  woodde  was  stollen. 
— Skene:  De  Verborum  Signif.,  s.  v.  Infangthefe. 
fanged.a.    [Eng./ano; -«<J.] 
I.  Lit.:  Furnished  or  provided  with  fangs. 
"  Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  fangeri." 

Shalfesp.:  Hamlet,  111.  4. 


tate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     w'dre.     wglf,     work, 


what.     fall,     father;     we,    wet.     nere,     came!,    her,  liere;     pine     pit, 
who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian, 


Fani<n  orfanen.  Fanula,  manipulus."—  Prompt.  Parr. 
2  Med.:  A  splint  of  a  particular  shape,  employed 
in  fractures  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  to  keep  the  bones 
in  contact.  The  fanons  are  divided  into  true  and 
false  The  true  fanon  consists  of  a  cylinderof  straw, 
strongly  surrounded  by  a  cord  orriband,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  which  a  stick  is  usually  placed  to  insure  its 
solidity.  The  false  consists  of  a  thick  piece  of 
linen,  inade  flat  like  a  compress,  and  folded  at  the 

sire     sir/    marine;   g6     P8t, 
as,    <K  =  e,     ey  -  a.      qu 


fantasia 

extremities.  It  was  placed  between  the  fractured 
limb  and  the  truefanon.  The  chap-fanonis  a  large 
piece  of  common  cloth,  placed  between  the  frac- 
tured limb  and  the  fnnon,  on  which  the  funon  or 
lateral  splints  are  rolled.  (Dunglison:  Med.  Diet.) 

i an-ta  -sl-a,  s.    [Ital.] 

Mus, :  A  composition  in  a  style  in  which  form  is 
subservient  to  fancy.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  de- 
scendant of  the  madrigal,  and  was  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  the  term  Sonata. 

*f  an  -ta-fjle,  s.    [FANTASY.] 
*fan'-ta-§Ied,  a.    [Eng. fantasy;  -cd.] 

1.  Filled  with  fancies  or  imaginations. 

"I  find  the  people  strange\y  fantasied." 

Shakesp.:  Kino  John,  iv.  2. 

2.  Imagined,  imaginary,  fancied. 

"Things  not  seene  but  fantasied."—  Fox:  Martyrs, 
p.  296. 

*fan-tas.m,  *fan-tesme,  s.  [Lat.  phantasma, 
from  Gr.  phantasma,  from  phantazo=to  make  visi- 
ble :  phainfi=to  appear,  to  shine ;  O.  Fr.  fantasme ; 
Sp.,  Port..  &  Ital.  fantasma.]  [PHANTOM.]  Some- 
thing which  appears  to  the  imagination;  a  phan- 
tom ;  a  phantasm  (q.  v.). 

f  an  tasq  ue  (que  as  Jt),  o.  [Fr.]  Fantastic, 
whimsical.  (Poetic.) 

*f  an  -last,  s.  [FANTASIE.]  One  whose  mind  is 
filled  with  fantastic,  whimsical,  or  strange  ideas. 

fan-tas-tlc,  'fan-tas-tick,  *fan-tas-ticke, 
*fan-tas-tike,  *fan-tas-tique,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.  fan- 
tastique,  from  GT.phantastikos,  from  phantazo—to 
make  visible;  cf.  Port.  &  Ital./a»ifas«co.]  [FANCY.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Fanciful ;  bred  or  existing  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion ;  not  real ;  imaginary,  visionary. 

"  By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II. ,i. 3. 

2.  Full  of  or  characterized  by  fancy  or  conceit. 

"  Without  senseless  phrases  and  fantastic  affectations." 
— Granvtlle:  Ser.  i. 

3.  Unreal ;  apparent  only ;  having  the  nature  of  a 
phantom. 

4.  Whimsical,  capricious,  fanciful ;  indulging  in 
the  vagaries  of  fancy  or  imagination. 

"That  my  fantastic  mind  may  prove 
The  torments  it  deserves  to  try." 

Rochester:  A  Song. 

5.  Exhibiting  fanciful  or  grotesque  appearances ; 
odd,  grotesque. 

"Like  an  angry  ape 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

*6.  Incredible,  prodigious. 

"  Who  hath  done  to-day  mad  fmafantastic  execution." 
Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  5. 

*7.  Imaginative. 

*8.  Uncertain,  tickle,  capricious. 

"  Nor  happiness  can  I,  nor  misery  feel, 
From  any  turn  of  her  fantastic  wheel." 

Prior:  Henry  and  Emma. 

*B.  Assubst. :  A  fantastic,  whimsical,  or  conceited 
person. 

"  A  v&infantasttc,  that  takes  proud  clothes  to  be  part 
of  himself."—  Up.  Jackson:  Works,  Ui.  62. 

f  an-tas -tic-al,  *f  an-tas-tic-all,  a.  [Eng./an- 
tastic ;  -al.]  The  same  as  FANTASTIC  (q.  v.). 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fantastical  and/a»- 
ciful,  see  FANCIFUL. 

*f  an-t&S-tlc-al'-I-ty',  s.  [Eng.  fantastical ;  -ity.] 
Fantasticaluess. 

fan-tas'-tlc-al-ly',  adv.  [Eng./antas<ica(, : -ly.] 
In  a  fantastic,  fanciful,  whimsical,  or  grotesque 
manner. 

"  As  springing:  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls  fantastically  flew." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

f  an-tas -tlc-al-ness,  s.  [English  fantastical; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fantastical; 
whimsicality ;  grotesqueness ;  caprice. 

"Put  him  out  of  conceit  with  it,  by  having  convinced 
him  of  the  fantasticalness  of  it."  —  'fillotson:  Works. 
<Pref.) 

*fan-tas'-tl-9ls.m,  s.  [English  fantastic ;  -ism.] 
The  quality  of  being  fantastic ;  fantasticalness. 

*f  an-tas -tlc-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  fantastic; -ly.]  In 
a  fantastic  manner ;  fantastically. 

*fan-tas  -tic-ness,  *fan-tas-tick-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
fantastic ;  -ness.]  Fantasticalness,  caprice,  humor. 

*f  an-tas -tl-co,  s.  [Ital.]  One  full  of  whims  or 
fancies;  a  fantastical,  whimsical,  or  capricious 
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fan  -ta-sy1,  fan-ta-sie,  *fan-ta-sye,*fan-te-sy, 
s.  [O.  Fr.  fantaaie;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  fantasia.] 

[FANCY,  S.] 

1.  Faucy,  imagination. 

"  He  thereon  fixeth  all  his  fantaaie." 

Spenser:  Hymn  in  Honor  of  Love. 

2.  An  idea  or  conception  of  the  mind. 

"  Full  of  hateful/aKfaw/es." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  2. 

3.  A  mental  image ;  a  phantom ;  a  dream. 

"Away,  vain  fantasies! — doth  less  of  power 
Dwell  round  thy  summit,  or  thy  cliffs  invest." 

Hemans:  View  from  Castro. 

4.  Whim,  caprice,  fancy,  humor,  indication. 

"  To  please  his fantasie."— Shakesp.:  Othello,  Ui.  3. 

5.  Love,  inclination. 

"Fie  on  sinful/aHfas/e.'"— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives. 

f  an'-ta-sf ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [FANTASY,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  imagine,  to  fancy. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fancy,  to  imagine,  to  believe. 

"  Refantasieth  thus."— Udall:  John  x. 

fan-t6-ccini(ccinias$he"-ne),s. pi.  [Ital.] 

1.  Puppets  made  to  perform  by  concealed  wires  or 
strings. 

2.  Dramatic  representations,  at  which  puppets 
are  made  to  perform ;  a  marionette  show. 

*fan'-t6m,  *fan-tome,  'fan-turn,  s.  [PHAN- 
TOM.] 

fantom-corn,  s.    [PHANTOM-COKN.] 
*f  ant  -sJS  s.    [FANCY,  s.] 
*fan'-un,  s.    [FANON.] 

*f  ap,  a.   [Ktym.  doubtful.]    Muddled,  fuddled. 
"And  being /ap,   sir,   was,   as  they  say,   cashiered." — 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  I.  I. 

fa-quir,  s.    [FAKIR.] 

far,  *feor,  *feorr,  *fer,  *ferr,  'for,  *fur,  *furre, 
'fyrre,  *ver,  a.  &ady.  [A.  S.  feor;  cognate  with 
Dut.  ver;  Icel.fjarri;  Sw.fjerran;  Dau.fjern ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  i>er=far  (a):  verro=far  (adv.);  Ger.  fern; 
Goth.fairra;  Gr.  »era»=beyond;  Saus..paras=be- 
yond ;  para=far,  distant.] 

A.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Distant ;  a  long  way  off ;  separated  by  a  wide 
space  from  another  place. 

"  We  hare  come  from  afar  country." — Joshua  ix.  6. 

2.  The  more  distant  of  two ;  the  further ;  as,  the 
far  side  of  a  horse,  &c. ;  opposed  to  near  (q.  v.). 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Remote  from  one's  purpose,  intention,  or 
wishes. 

"luil  is  euer/ur  him  fro."— Early  Eng.  Poems,  p.  6. 

*2.  Remote  or  removed  in  affection ;  not  near  or 
close ;  alienated. 

"  Those  that  are  far  from  thee  shall  perish." — Psalm 
Ixxiii.  27. 

B.  As  adverb: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  In  a  great  extent  of  space  or  distance;  at  a  great 
distance ;  widely. 

"And  the  king  went  forth,  .  .  and  tarried  in  a  place 
that  was/ar  off." — 2  Samuel  xv.  17. 

2.  To  a  great  distance. 

"  Ich  habbe  go  mani  mile 
Wel/eor  biyonde  weste." 

King  Horn,  1,177. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  a  certain  point,  degree,  or  distance;  as,  So 
far  things  have  gone  well. 

"It  is  sofartrom  being  our  duty  to  unite  ourselves  to 
them." — Daille:  Apology  for  Reformed  Churches. 

2.  In  great  part ;  to  a  groat  extent. 

"  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand." — Rom. 
xiii.  12. 

3.  In  a  great  proportion  ;  greatly,  exceedingly. 

"  Which  far  exceeds  his  skill." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  81. 

4.  Distantly,  widely,  vaguely. 

"Shall  we  sparingly  show  you  far  off  the  Dauphin's 
meaning?" — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

5.  Deeply. 

"  He  did  look  far  Into  the  service  of  the  time." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  i.  2. 

6.  Distantly  in  time ;  remotely. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  far  and  distant,  see 
DISTANT. 

If  (1)  By  far:  In  a  very  great  measure;  very 
greatly;  exceedingly. 

(2)  From  far:  From  a  distant  country;  from  a 
great  distance. 


fi 


far 

'S)  Far  other:  Very  different. 
4)  So  far  as:  As  regards. 

IT  Far  is  largely  used  in  composition  with  the 
senses  of  at  or  to  a  distance ;  widely :  as,  far-beam- 
ing* far-dreaded,  far-darling,  far-echoing,  far* 
extended,  far-extending,  far-glancing,  far-looKing, 
far-piercing,  far-resounding,  far-sliooting,  far- 
spreading,  far-stretched,  &c. 

*far-about,  s.    A  wandering,  a  digression. 

far-away,  far-awa',  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Distant,  remote,  as  to  place. 

"  The  relics  that  are  fetched  f rae  far-awa'  kirks  and 
eae  forth." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxix. 

2.  Distant  as  to  consanguinity. 

"Pate's  a  far-awa'  cousin  of  mine." — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  oh. 
xiv. 

far-brought,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Fetched  or  brought  from  a  great  distance. 
*2.  Fig. :    Far-fetched ;    as,  far-brought   conclu- 
sions. 

far-past,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Thrown  to  a  distance. 

*2.  Divined,  augured. 

'far-caster,  'fercaster,  s.  A  diviner,  a  sooth- 
sayer. 

'far-casting,  *fercastynge,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Throwing  to  a  distance. 

2.  Divining,  auguring ;  far-sighted. 

B.  As  subst. :  Divination,  augury,  far-sightedness, 
far-distant,  a.   A  long  way  off,  either  in  space  or 

time. 

far-famed,  a.  Celebrated  far  and  near ;  widely 
known. 

"The  far-famed  castle  of  the  Elector  Palatine  wa« 
turued  into  a  heap  of  ruins." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xit 

»far-fet,  a.    Far-fetched.    (Lit.  cfr  Fig.) 

'far-fetch,  «.  A  deeply-laid  or  cunning  strata- 
gem. 

'far-fetch,  v.  t.  To  bring  from  far:  to  draw  con- 
clusions remote  from  or  little  justified  by  the  prem- 
ises. 

far-fetched,  a. 

1.  Lit.  •  Brought  from  a  far  or  distant  place. 
"We  traced  the  far-fetched  gold  unto  the  mine." 

Vryden :  To  the  Lord  Protector,  *yH- 

2.  Fig. :  Studiously  sought ;  elaborately  strained ; 
not  easily  or  naturally  introduced. 

"His  discredit  in  his  over-strained  and  far-fetched 
derivations."— Fuller:  Pisgah  Sight;  Directions  for  Index. 

*far-forth,  *fer-forth,  adv.    [FABFOBTH.] 
•far-most,  *fer-most,  a.   [FAEMOST.] 
far-off,  a.    Distant,  remote, 
far-seeing,  a. 

1.  Lit.:   Able  to   see   to   a  great  distance;   tar- 
sighted. 

2.  Fig. :  Calculating  long  before  the  results  of 
any  action. 

far-seen,  a. 

I.  Lit. :  Seen  at  or  from  a  great  distance. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Far-sighted ;  looking  far  before  one ;  as,  &  far- 
seen  man. 

•    2.  Well-versed;  accomplished;  as,  ouo  far-seen  in 
medicine,  &c. 

far-sighted,  a. 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Seeing  to  a  great  distance. 

2.  Not  able  to  perceive  distinctly  objects  near  at 
hand. 

II.  Fig. :  Looking  far  ahead ;  calculating  long 
before  the  probable  results  of  any  action  or  cqurae 
of  conduct. 

"  The  one  human  being  who  was  able  to  mislead  that 
far-sighted  and  sure-footed  judgment"— Macaulay:  But. 
JEng.t  ch.  vii. 

far-sightedly,  adv.    With  careful  forethought. 

far-sightedness,  s.  The  quality  of  being  far- 
sighted. 

"Men  who  are  distinguished  rather  by  wariness  than 
by  far-sightedness." — Macaulai/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

far-sought,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Sought  at  or  from  a  great  distance. 

2.  Fig.:    Far-fetched;    abstruse;   as,  far-sought 
learning. 

'far,  v.  t.    [FAE,  a.]    To  remove  to  a  distance, 
'far  (!),«.    A  journey,  an  expedition.    [FABE, «.] 
far  (2),  s.    [A.  S.fearh.]    The  young  of  swine;  a 
litter  or  farrow  of  pigs.    [FAEEOW.J 
"For  now  is  the  loss  of  the  far  of  the  sow 
More  great  than  the  loss  of  two  calves  of  the  cow." 
1'usser.    (Johnson.) 


boll,    b6y;     p6ut,    jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Senophon,    exist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -We,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


farad 
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farefolk 


far  -ad,  s.  [From  Michael  Faraday,  the  great 
electrician. J 

Elect.:  The  standard  electrical  unit,  which  is 
measured  by  the  capacity  of  a  condenser,  that  with 
an  electro-motive  force  of  1  volt  is  able  to  overcome 
B  resistance  equivalent  to  one  ohm  in  one  second, 
or  in  other  words,  the  resistance  offered  by  a  cylin- 
drical copper  wire  250  feet  Ion;?,  ^g  inch  in  diam- 
eter, the  ohm  being  the  magneto-electric  unit. 

farad  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  farad;  -ic;  Fr.faradique.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  faradization  (q.  v.). 

faradic  brush,  s.  A  brush  for  application  of 
electricity  to  the  person. 

far'-a-dls,m,  «.  [Eng.  farad;  -i«m.]  The  same 
as  faradization  (q.  v.). 

f  ar-a-dlz-a  tion,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the 
discoverer,  and  Eng.  suff.  -izati&n.] 

Elect.:  The  medical  application  of  the  induced 
currents,  discovered  by  Faraday  in  1837. 

far  -and,  *far-ande,  *far-rand,  *far-ant,  *far- 
rant,  a.  TProb.  a  corruption  of  favorand,  from  to 
favor=ta  be  like.  Br.  Morris  suggests  Gael,  far- 
ronta=stout,  brave.]  [FAVOR,  ».] 

*1.  Handsome. 

"  If  thay  were  farande  ami  f  re  as  f  ayre  to  beholde." 
E.  Ettg.  Allit.  Poems:  Cleanness,  607. 

*2.  Pleasing,  pleasant. 

"  Lest  les  thou  leue  my  tale/arande." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  Pearl,  865. 

•3.  Joyous,  joyful,  merry. 

"The  solace  of  the  solmpnete  in  that  saledured 
Of  that  /brand  fest,  tyl  fayled  the  sunne." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness.  1,768. 

4*  Sagacious,  quick,  clever. 

"Look  up,  like  a/arranf  beast-^hae  ye  nae  pity  on  your 
master,  nor  nae  thought  about  him  ava,  an'  him  in  sic  a 
plisky  ?"— Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  236. 

far  -an-dams.,  *far-an-dains,  ».    [Fr.  ferran- 

Fabric:  A  species  of  cloth,  partly  of  silk  and 
partly  of  wool. 

"The  Lords  fell  to  consult  and  debate  if  the  said  act, 
prohibiting  all  clothes  made  of  silk  stuffs  to  be  worn  by 
any  except  the  privileged  persons,  reached  to  faran- 
dains;  which  are  part  silk,  part  hair/'—  Fountainhall,  3 
Buppl.  Dec.,  p.  2. 

far-and-l? ,  *far-ant-ly,  a.    [Eng./arand;  -!j/.] 

1.  Comely,  handsome. 

2.  Orderly,  becoming,  decent. 

*far'-and-man,  ».  [A.  S.  fara=a  traveler,  and 
Eng.  man.]  A  traveler,  a  merchant  stranger. 
(Skent.) 

fa-ran  -d8-la,  s.  [Ital. ;  Fr.  farandoult.l  A 
dance  popular  among  the  peasants  of  the  south  of 
France  and  the  neighboring  part  of  Italy.  It  is 
performed  by  men  and  women  taking  hamls.  and 
forming  a  long  line,  and  winding  in  and  out  with  a 
waving  motion.  The  manner  of  taking  hands  is 
peculiar.  The  men  and  women  are  placed  alter- 
nately, each  man's  right  hand  is  held  by  a  woman's 
right  hand,  and  his  left  by  the  left  hand  of  another 
woman,  so  that  along  the  line,  when  seen  from  the 
front  of  the  row,  there  is  a  woman's  face  and  a 
man's  back,  and  the  reverse.  The  dance  is  some- 
times made  the  means  of  fanning  popular  excite- 
ment. .  .  .  The  figures  of  the  Farandola,  by  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  Dance,  were  well  known  irf* 
English  ballrooms  thirty  years  since.  (Stainer  db 
Barrett.) 

far$ e,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  stuffing  in  meat;  a  fond  and 
dissolute  play  (Cotgrave),  from  farcer— to  stuff; 
Lat./arcio;  Ital./ar«o.] 

*1.  Seasoning,  stuffing,  Ac.,  of  meat ;  forcemeat. 

*2.  A  composition  of  different  foods. 

8.  Originally  a  petty  show  exhibited  in  the  street ; 
now  a  recognized  performance  at  the  theaters. 
The  difference  between  comedy  and  farce  is  that 
the  former  keeps  to  nature  and  probability,  and 
therefore  is  confined  to  certain  laws  allowed  by 
critics;  whereas  farce  sets  aside  all  laws  upon 
occasion.  Its  end  is  to  make  merry,  and  it  sticks 
at  nothing  that  may  further  it.  Hence  the  dialogue 
is  usually  low.  the  persons  of  inferior  rank,  the 
fable  or  action  trivialor  ridiculous,  and  nature  and 
truth  everywhere  heightened  and  exaggerated  to 
make  more  palpable  ridicule. 

"Farce  is  that  in  poetry  which  grotesque  is  in  picture. 
The  persons  and  notions  of  a  farce  are  all  unnatural,  and 
the  manners  false,  that  is,  inconsistent  with  the  charac- 
ters of  mankind." — Dryden:  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Paint- 
t»g. 

4.  Ridiculous  or  empty  show  or  parade;  mere 
show. 

•farge,  *farse,  'farsen,  'faarce,  v.  t.  [FARCE,*.] 

Literally  and  figuratively  : 

1.  To  stuff,  as  with  forcemeat ;  to  fill  with  stuffing. 

2.  To  fatten,  to  swell  out. 


*far  $e-ment,  s.  [Eng./ar«>,--menf.]  The  stuff- 
ing of  meat  ;  forcemeat  ;  stuffing  of  any  kind. 

far  -cettr,  s.    [Fr.]    A  writer  of  farces;  a  joker. 

far  -cl-cal  (1),  a.  [Bug.  farc(e)  ;  -it-al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  farce  ;  like  a  farce  ;  ludicrous,  droll, 
comical. 

far  -cl-cal  (2),  a.  [Eng.  farcy;  -cat.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  disease  called  farcy. 

far  -cl-cal-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  farcical:  -ly.]  In  a 
farcical,  ludicrous,  or  comical  manner. 

far'-cl-cal-ness,  «.  [Tiug.  farcical;  -?iess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  farcical. 

far  -9ll-lte,  s.  [Eng.  farce,  s.;  suff.  -lite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min.:  Pudding-stone. 

far  -9l-men,  s.    [Lat.] 

Vet.  :  The  same  as  FARCY  (q.  v.). 

*f  ar9'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FARCE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  vis  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  Stuffing  for  meat,  forcemeat. 

*far  -cost,  *fare-coste,  *vare-cost,  s.  [Icel./ar- 
kostr,farskostr;  Sw.fcerkost.] 

1.  A  boat,  a  ship. 

2.  A  journey,  a  voyage. 

'fare  -tate,  a.  [Lat./arcru*,  pa.  par.  of  farcio= 
to  stuff.] 

JBot.  :  Stuffed,  full  ;  without  vacuities.  Applied  to 
a  leaf,  stem,  or  pericarp,  in  opposition  to  one  that 
is  hollow  or  tubular. 

fax'-$f  ,  *far-cln,  s.  [Fr.  farcin;  Ital./arema, 
from  Lat./arcto=to  stuff,  because  it  swells  out  the 
legs  of  horses.] 

Vet.  :  A  disease  in  horses,  closely  allied  to  glan- 
ders. There  are  two  forms  of  the  disease  :  (1) 
Glanders,  malia,  &c.,  affecting  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane, and  occasioning  a  profuse  discharge  from 
the  nostrils,  with  pustular  eruptions  or  email 
tumors,  which  soon  suppurate,  being  attended  by 
symptoms  of  malignant  fever,  andgangrene  of  vari- 
ous parts  ;  (2)  being  the  same  disease,  but  appear- 
ing in  the  shape  of  small  tumors  (farcy-buds)  aoout 
the  legs,  lips,  face,  neck,  Ac.,  of  the  horse;  some- 
times very  painful,  suppurating  and  degenerating 
into  foul  ulcers.  They  are  often  seen  together. 
(Dunglison.)  When  the  disease  causes  distended 
appearance  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  it  is  called 
Bud  or  Button  Farcy  ;  when  confined  to  dropsical 
accumulations  in  and  about  the  legs,  Water  Farcy. 

farcy-bud,  «. 

Vet.  :  A  little  tumor  which  appears  on  the  face, 
neck,  or  inside  of  the  thigh  of  horses.  It  is  generally 
the  first  indication  of  Farcy. 

fard,  *faird,  'felrd,  v.  t.   [Fr.  /order.] 

1.  To  paint  over. 

"He  found  that  beanty  which  he  had  left  innocent 
farded  and  sophisticated  with  some  court  drug."  —  Wilson: 
Hist.  James  I. 

2.  To  smear  or  slur  over. 

"  Nor  will  my  conscience  permit  me  to  ffird  or  daub 
over  the  causes  of  divine  wrath."  —  Scott:  Old  Mortality, 


3-  To  embellish,  to  set  off,  to  adorn. 
"  They  mask  a  feigned  heart  with  the  veil   of  fair-tied 
language."  —  Caldeneood. 
•fard  (1),  s.    [FAHD,  r.]    Paint,  color. 
*fard  (2),  *farde,  *falrd,  s.    [FAEE,  v.] 

1.  Course,  motion. 

2.  Force,  violence,  ardor. 

3.  A  blast,  or  current  of  wind. 

IT  To  make  a  faird:  To  make  a  bustle. 

fard  -age  (age  aslg),s.   [Fr.] 

Naut.  :  Dunnage,  loose  wood,  coir^  Ac.,  stowed 
among  cargo  to  prevent  it  from  shifting,  or  placed 
below  dry  goods  to  keep  them  from  being  injured 
by  bilge-water. 

*far'-del  (1),  *far-dil,  «.  [O.  Fr.,  a  dimin.  of 
/arde  =  a  burden;  Low  Lat.  fardellus;  Ital.  far- 
dello;  Sp.  &  Port,  fardel;  Fr.  fardeau.  Probably 
from  Arab.  fardah=a  package.] 

I.  Lit.  :  A  bundle,  a  pack,  a  package. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  cumbersome  or  inconvenient. 

2.  A  piece,  a  fragment. 
fardel-bound,  s. 

Vet.:  A  term  applied  to  sheep  and  cattle  when 
suffering  from  a  disease  caused  by  the  retention  of 
food  in  the  third  stomach,  or  maniplus.  It  fre- 
quently arises  from  the  eating  of  over-ripe  clover, 
vetches,  or  rye-grass  :  the  food  being  tough  and  in- 
digestible, tne  stomach  is  unable  to  moisten  and 
concoct  it  with  sufficient  speed,  and  fresh  quanti- 
ties being  taken  in,  the  stomach  becomes  over- 
gorged,  and  at  last  paralyzed  and  affected  with 
chronic  inflammation. 


*far'-del  (2),«.  [A  contr. of farthinrj-deal  (q.v.).] 
A  fourth  part. 

Fardel  of  land:  The  tourth  part  of  a  yard-laud 
(q.  v.). 

*far  -del,  *far-dle,  v.  t,  [FARDEL,*.]  To  make 
or  pack  up  in  bundles. 

*fard  -Ing,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

farding-bag,  s.  The  first  stomach  of  a  rumi- 
nant animal,  in  which  green  food  lies  until  it  is 
chewed  over  again ;  the  rumen. 

*  fard -Ing  deal,  *  fard-ing-dale,  *  fard  ing- 
dele,  s.  [A.  S.  feorthung=n  fourth  part;  d<ci=a 
part,  a  portion.]  An  old  measure  of  land,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre.  [YARD- 
LAND. ] 

far  -die,  r.  t.    [FARDEL,  i\] 

*fard-ung,  s.  [A.  S.  fyrding.]  An  expedition,  a 
journey. 

fare,  *far-en,  v.  i.  [A.  S.faran;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
varen;  Icel./ara,'  Dan.  fare;  Sw./ara;  O.  H.  Ger. 
faran;  GeT.fahren;  Goth. /aran=to  go,  farjan= 
to  convey;  Gr.  poreuo=to  convey,  poreuomai— to 
travel,  from  poros  =  a  passage,  perao  —  to  pass 
through ;  Lat.  ejcperior.]  [FAR,  FERRY.] 

*1.  To  go,  to  travel,  to  pass,  to  journey,  to  move 
forward. 

"  So  on  he  fares  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden."  Milton.-  P.  L.,  iv.  131. 

*2.  To  depart. 

"  Than  he  sal  of  thesse  line  faren." 

Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  27. 
•3.  To  pass  by. 

"By  forty  dayez  worn  faren,  on  folde  no  flesch  styryed." 
Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  403. 

4.  To  be  in  any  state,  whether  good  or  bad ;  to  be 
attended  with  any  circumstances  or  conditions  fort- 
unate or  unfortunate. 

"How  has  thou/aren  in  far  land?" 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  48. 

5.  To  live;   to  be  entertained  or  provided  with 
food. 

"There  was  a  certain  rich  man  .  .  .  which  fared 
sumptuously  every  day." — Luke  xvi.  19, 

6.  (Impersonal) : 

(1)  To  proceed  in  any  train  of  consequences,  good 
or  bad ;  to  turn  out,  to  result. 

"So  fares  it  when  with  truth  falsehood  contends.'1 
Milton:  P.  B.,  Hi.  443. 

(2)  To  happen  to  any  one,  whether  well  or  ill. 

"  Right  swa  itfars  on  the  same  wyse 
By  ilium  that  in  purgatory  lyese." 

Hampole:  Pricke  of  Conscience,  3,638. 

fare,  s.  [A.  S.  fa.ru,  from  /aran=to  go,  travel; 
O.  Fris./ara,  fere,  fare ;  Icel./or.J 

*1.  A  journey,  an  expedition,  especially  by  water ; 
a  departure  on  a  journey. 

"  Fyndez  he  a  fayr  schyp  to  the/ar«  redy." 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  98. 

*2.  A  company ;  a  body  of  attendants  on  a  journey. 
"Brien  bonnede  his/are." — Layamon,  iii.  132. 

3,  The  price  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  a  per- 
son by  land  or  sea  ;  the  sum  paid  for  conveyance  on 
a  journey. 

4.  The  person  or  persons  conveyed  in  any  vehicle. 
*5.  State  or  condition  of  being ;  welfare. 

"Then  may  thou  frayst  my  fare." 

Gawin  and  the  Grene  Knight,  401). 

*6.  Bustle,  ado,  disturbance,  excitement. 
"  Whate  meneth  all  this  mery/ar?  t " 

Chaucer:  CourtofLove,  1,414. 

7.  Provisions;  food  of  the  table;  entertainment. 

"  My  lord,  eat  also,  though  the/ar«  is  coarse." 

Tennyson:  Geraint  and  £>i/»f,  1,057. 

8.  The  quantity  of  fish  taken  in  a  fishing-boat. 

9.  The  fishing  season  for  cod. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fare  and 
provision :  "  These  terms  are  alike  employed  for  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  may  either  be  used  in 
the  limited  sense  for  the  food  one  procures,  or  in 
general  for  whatever  necessary  or  convenience  is 
procured ;  to  the  term  fare  is  annexed  the  idea  of 
accident ;  provision  includes  that  of  design  ;  a  trav- 
eler on  the  continent  must  frequently  be  contented 
with  humble  fare,  unless  he  has  the  precaution  of 
carrying  his  provisions  with  him."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
SynonJ) 

fare-box,  s.  A  place  of  deposit  for  fares  in  some 
smaller  kinds  of  street-cars,  particularly  in  the  kind 
known  as  the  "bob-tail"  car,  on  which  no  con- 
ductor or  collector  is  employed. 

fare-nut,  vare-nut, «. 

Bot.:  Buniumflexuosum.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

fa  re-folk,  fa  re-folks  (/  silent), «.  [Etymology 
doubtful ;  prob.  for  fairy-folk.]    Fairies,  elves. 
"  With  Nymphis  and  Fannis  apoun  euery  syde, 
Quhilk  farefolkis  or  than  elfis  clepin  we. 

Douglas:  Vii-gil,  252,  46. 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh8,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rCle,    full;     try,    Syrian,     se,    os  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


fareway 

fare-way,  s.    [FAIKWAT.] 

fare-well',  fare-wel,  inter],  [Eng.f'irr,  v.,  and 
-well.] 

1.  Adieu;  good-bye;  an  expression  of  pood  \\islirs 
for  tho  prosperity  ana  happiness  of  ono  from  whom 
the   speaker  is  parting;    originally  and  properly 
addressed  to  one,  who  is  about  to  start  on  a  journey, 
and  then  meaning?,  May  you  go  well — t.  e.,  be  fortu- 
nate in  your  journey.  It  is  now  commonly  addressed 
to  ouo  remaining  as  well  as  to  one  about  to  start. 
The  two  parts  of  tho  word  are  sometimes  separated 
by  the  personal  pronoun,  as  in  Fare  you  well.    It  is 
also  used  as  an  expression  of  simple  separation ;  as, 
Farewell,  ye  groves. 

2.  Used  in  the  sense  of,  no  more  of,  good-bye  to. 
"Farewel  physike,  go  bere  the  man  to  cherche." 

Chaucer,  C.  T.,  2,762. 
fa  re-well,  s.  &  a.    [FAKEWELL,  interj.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  good-bye ;  an  adieu. 

"  But  we  .  .  .  gave  them  the  gentle  farewell,  and  so 
departed." — Hnckluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  113. 

2.  The  act  of  leaving  or  quitting. 

"  Welcome  ever  smiles,  and  farewell  goes  out  sighing." 
Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

3.  A  final  look  or  reference. 

"  Before  I  take  my  farewell  of  the  subject." — Addison. 

B.  As  adj. :  Dono  or  uttered  at  tho  time  of  leave- 
taking  ;  valedictory ;  as,  ^farewell  sermon. 

"  Leans  on  his  spear  to  take  hisfarevell  view.'* 

Tickell:  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace. 

farewell-rock,  s.  A  common  term  in  the  South 
Wales  coal-fields  for  the  millstone  grit,  because  on 
striking  it  the  miner  bids  farewell  to  all  workable 
seams  of  coal. 

farewell-summer,  s. 

Bot.:  Saponaria  ojficinalis,  from  its  flowering  in 
the  months  of  August  and  September. 

*f  are-well',  v.  t.  [FAKEWELL,  interj.]  To  bid 
farewell  to. 

*far-f  al -la,  s.    [Ital.]    A  butterfly. 

•far  -forth,  *fer-forth,  adv.  [Eng.  far,  and 
forth.] 

1.  To  a  certain  degree  or  extent. 

2.  To  a  great  degree  or  extent ;  in  a  great  measure ; 
far. 

•far  -f  orth-ly1,  *fer-forth-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  far- 
forth ;  -ly.  ]  To  a  certain  degree. 

far  -glte,  s.  [From  Glen  Farg  in  Fifeshire,  Scot- 
land, where  it  occurs,  and  Eng.  suff.  (Min.)  -He 
(q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  red  natrolite,  containing,  like  galactite, 
about  four  percent,  of  lime. 

fa-rl  -na,  *far-In,  «.  [Lat.,  from/ar=a  kind  of 
grain;  spelt. J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Flour  or  meal ;  the  powder  obtained  by  grind- 
ing  the   seeds   of    gramineous,   leguminous,    and 
cucurbitaceous  plants  in  particular.    It  is  highly 
nutritious,  and  is  much  used  for  diet  and  medicine. 

*2.  A  powdery  substance. 

"A  number  of  email  seeds  covered  with  a  red  farina." — 
Granger:  The  Sugarcane,  bk.  iv.     (Note.) 
II  Technically : 

•1.  Bot. :  An  old  name  for  the  pollen  contained  in 
the  anthers  of  flowers. 

2.  Medical: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 1. 

(2)  In  the  United  States  and  British    pharma- 
copoeias used  for  wheat  flour,  arrow-root  flour,  or 
some  kindred  preparation. 

•farinas  reaolventes:  [Lat.] 

Med. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  mixture  of  the 
farina  of  four  plants,  Lupimts  albus,  Ervum  ervilia, 
Viciafaber,  and  Hordeum  distichum.  It  was  used 
as  a  cataplasm. 

IT  Fossil  farina :  A  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
in  thin,  white  crusts,  light  as  cotton,  and  easily 
reducible  to  powder.  It  is  the  Berg-mahl  of  the 
Swedes  aud  Laplanders. 

f  ar-I-na  -ceous  (ceous  as  shiis),  a.  [Lat./ari- 
naceus,  froni/arma.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Consisting  of  farina ;  as,  a  farinaceous  diet. 

2.  Mealy ;  consisting  of  or  containing  farina. 
"The  properest  food  of  the   vegetable   kingdom  for 

mankind  is  taken  from  the  farinaceous  or  mealy  seeds  of 
spmeculmiferous  plants." — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments,  ch. 
iii.,  prop.  4. 

*3.  Resembling  meal;  covered  with  a  mealy  or 
floury  substance. 

" All  farinaceous  or  mealy-winged  animals,  as  butterflies 
or  moths." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xv. 

4.  Resembling  farina ;  as,  a  farinaceous  smell  or 
taste. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Mealy,  having  the  texture  of  flour  in  a 
mass,  as  the  albumen  of  wheat. 

'2.  Mi-d. :  The  term  i.s  applied  to  certain  eruptions 
in  which  the  epidermis  exfoliates  in  small  particles 
similar  to  farina. 

far-I-na  -ceous-ly"  (ceous  as  shus),  ndv.  [Eng. 
farinaceous;  -///.]  In  a  farinaceous  or  moal-like 
manner. 

farinaceously-tomentose,  <•. 
Sot.:  Covered  with  a  mealy  kind  of  down.    (Pax- 
ton.) 
far'-l-nose,  a.    [Lat./armosj«,  from/urma.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Yielding  or  containing  farina. 

2.  Bot.,  Entom.,  c&c. :  Covered  witti  a  light  dust  or 
powdery  substance,  like  meal. 

far  -I-ndse-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  farinose;  -ly.]  In  a 
meal-like  or  farinaceous  manner. 

farinosely-tomentose,  <i. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  farmaceously-tomeutoso  (q.  v.). 
(Paxton.) 

•farl,  v.  t.    [FUEL.] 

•farl,  *farle,  *farthe,  s.  [A.  S.  /eorHia=fourth, 
and  dckl=u  portion.]  Properly  the  fourth  part  of 
a  thin  cake;  also  applied  now  to  tho  third  part. 
(Scoti-fi.) 

farm,  *farme,  *ferme,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  feorm—& 
feast,  from  Low  Lat.  firma=si  feast,  a  tribute;  O. 
Fr.  fernie.  Tho  modern  sense  of  farm  arose  by  de- 
grees. In  the  first  place  lands  were  leton  condition 
of  supplying  the  lord  with  so  many  nights'  enter- 
tainment for  his  household.  Thus  the  Saxon  Chron., 
A.  D.  775,  mentions  land  let  by  tho  Abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, on  condition  that  the  tenant  should  an- 
nually pay  £50,  and  anesnihtes  feorme,  one  night's 
entertainment.  This  mode  of  reckoning  constantly 
appears  in  Domesday  Book :  "  Roddct  firmam  trium 
noctium— i.  e.,  lOOlibr."  The  inconvenience  of  pay- 
ment in  kind  early  made  universal  tho  substitution 
of  a  money  payment,  which  was  called  firrna  alba 
or  blanche  ferme,  from  being  paid  in  silver  or 
white  money  instead  of  victuals.  Sometimes  the 
rent  was  called  simply  firma,  and  the  same  name 
was  given  to  the  farm,  or  land  from  whence  the 
rent  accrued.  From  A.  S.  the  word  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  in  Fr.  ferme=a.  farm,  or  anything 
held  in  farm ;  a  lease.  (Wedgwood.)] 

A.  As  substantive: 

•1.  Food ;  a  feast,  a  meal. 

"This  hastie/arme  hadde  bene  a  feast." 

Chaucer:  Dream,  1,752. 

•2.  Tribute. 

'"Ehefermez  he  fangez  of  fyftene  rewmes." 

ilorte  Arthure,  1,005. 

•3.  Rent  or  money  paid  for  land  hired  for  cultiva- 
tion. 

"Please  you  to  wet  that,  Will.  Jeney  and  Debhtim 
came  to  Oalcote  .  .  .  and  ther  they  spake  with  Rysyng 
and  John  Smythe,  and  liaskyd  hem  rente  and  ferme. 
.  .  .  'Sir,' quod  Rysyng,  'I  toke  the  ferme  of  my  mus- 
ter.' "—  Paston  Letters,  iii.  431. 

4.  A  tract  or  piece  of  land  cultivated  by  a  single 
person,  whether  owner  or  tenant. 

"At  my  farm  I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 
•5.  Tho  state  of  land  leased  or  leton  rent ;  a  lease. 
"The  lords  of  lands  in  Ireland  do  not  use  to  set  up  their 
lands  in  farm  for  term  of  years  to  their  tenants." — Spen- 
ser: State  of  Ireland. 

*6.  The  office  or  duties  of  one  who  receives  tribute, 
rent,  &c.,  for  another;  stewardship. 

"  Yeld  resoun  of  thirfermt.   —  Wycliffe:  Luke  xvi.  2. 

•7.  A  district  farmed  out  fcr  the  collection  of 
revenue. 

"  The  province  was  divided  into  twelve  farms.  "—Burke: 
Against  Warren  Hastings. 

•8.  The  right  or  permission  to  sell  certain  articles 
subject  to  duties. 

•II.  Old  Eng.  Mining  Law :  A  term  formerly  used 
in  Cornish  mining  for  the  lord's  fee,  which  is  taken 
for  liberty  to  work  tin-bounds. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  a 
farm. 

farm-bailiff,  s.  An  overseer  or  foreman  employed 
by  the  proprietor  of  a  farm  to  superintend  the  vari- 
ous operations  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 
tho  farm. 

•farm-hold,  *ferme-hold,  s.  A  farm-house  with 
the  necessary  offices.  (Eng.) 

farm-house,  s.  A  house  attached  to  a  farm  for 
tho  residence  of  the  farmer. 

•farm-meal,  s.  Meal  paid  as  part  of  tho  rent  of 
a  farm.  (Scotch.) 

farm-office,  8.  One  of  tho  buildings  connected 
with  a  farm.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural  as  a 
collective  name  for  all  the  buildings  on  a  farm- 
stead.) (Eng.) 


farmery 


•farm-place,  "farme-place,  s.    A  farm  and  its 
offices ;  a  nomestead. 
farm-stock,  s. 

1.  The  live  stock  on  a  farm. 

2.  The  stock,  live  and  dead,  on  a  farm, 
farm-yard,  s.    Tho  yard  or  inclosure  contained 

within  the  farm  buildings. 
farm,  *farme,  v.  t.  &  i.    [FAKM,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lease  or  let  out  to  a  tenant  on  certain  con- 
ditions of  rent,  &c. 

"We  are  enforced  to  farm  our  new  realm." 

Shakesi,.:  Kichard  II.,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  lease  or  let  out  to  collectors  at  a  certain 
sum  or  rate  per  cent.    Thus,  in  ancient  Rome,  under 
the  Republic,  tho  taxes  of  the  provinces  were  let 
out  to  a  class  of  collectors,  called  publicani  (Luke 
v.  27),  who  had  to  collect  and  pay  them  over  to  the 
government  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent. 

"The  tax  was  farmed;  and  a  farmer  of  taxes  is,  of  all 
creditors,  the  most  rapacious." — Miicattlay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

3.  To  lease  or  let  out  on  conditions,  or  at  a  certain 
price. 

"  The  farming  out  of  the  defence  of  a  country  being 
wholly  unprecedented."— Burke:  Against  Warren  Hast- 
ings. 

•4.  To  contract  for ;  as,  one  who  engages  to  feed 
and  lodge  parish  children  at  so  much  per  head. 
•5.  To  take  a  lease  of. 

"To  pay  five  ducats  I  would  not/arm  it." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 
6.  To  cultivate,  till,  or  work ;  as  land. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  engage  in  farming  or  agricultn  m  ; 
to  follow  tho  business  or  profession  of  a  farmer ;  to 
cultivate  laud. 

farm  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng. /arm;  -able.']    That  maj- 
or cau  be  farmed;  capable  of  being  farmed. 
*farm'-age  (age  as  Ig),  e.    [Eng.  farm;  -age.] 
1.  The  management  of  farms ;  farming. 


"They  do  \>y  farmage 
londe  into  area  rage." 


Brynge  the  londe  into  a  reurage.' 

Rede  me  anil  be  not  wroth,  p.  102. 

2.  The  act  of  farming;  the  state  of  being  farmed. 
"Which  to  gentillmen  they  let  in  farmage." — Dialogue 
between  a  Gentillman  and  a  Husbandman,  p.  139. 

•farm-a-rle,  s.  [FEEMEEIE.]  An  infirmary;  an 
hospital. 

farm-er,  "farm-our,  «ferm-our,  s.  [English 
farm;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  farms  or  contracts  to  collect  taxes, 
imposts,  duties,  &c.,  for  a  certain  payment   per 
cent. 

"He  met  one  day  ...  a  publican  or  farmer  of  the 
forein  luxes  and  tribute  for  the  city."— P.  Holland:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  762. 

2.  One  who  farms  or  cultivates  ground;  an  agri- 
culturist; a  husbandman. 

"  Nothing  is  of  greater  prejudice  to  the  farmer  than  the 
stocking  of  his  land  with  cattle  larger  than  it  will  bear." 
— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

II.  Eng,  Min,  Law :  The  lord  of  tho  field,  or  one 
who  farms  the  lot  and  C9pe  of  the  crown. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  farmer  and 
agriculturist:  "The  farmer  is  always  a  practi- 
tioner; the  agriculturist  may  bo  a  mere  theorist : 
the  farmer  follows  husbandry  solely  as  a  means  of 
living:  the  agriculturist  follows  it  as  a  science:  tho 
former  tills  the  land  upon  given  admitted  princi- 
ples; the  latter  frames  now  principles,  or  alters 
those  that  are  established.  Betwixt  the  farmer 
and  tho  agriculturist  there  is  tho  same  difference  as 
between  practice  and  theory.  .  .  .  Farming 
brings  immediate  profit  from  personal  service:  agri- 
culture may  only  promise  future,  and  consequently 
contingent  advantages."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

farmer-general,  s.  In  France,  ono  of  a  company 
which,  under  the  monarchy,  contracted  with  the 
government  for  the  privilege  of  collecting  certain 
taxes,  paying  over  to  the  government  a  certain  fixed 
sum  each  year,  and  taking  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes 
as  their  equivalent.  The  compauy  was  abolished 
at  the  Revolution. 

farmer's-plague, «. 

Sot. :  A  name  for  &gopodium  podagraria,  from 
tho  extreme  difficulty  of  eradicating  it. 

•farm'-er-ess,  *farm-or-esse,  s.  [Eng.  farmer; 
-ess.]  A  female  farmer. 

•farm -er-shlp,  *ferm-er-shlp,  s.  [English 
farmer;  -ship.] 

1.  Skill  or  experience  in  farming. 

2.  Stewardship. 

farm'-er-y\s.  [Eng. farm;  -ery.]  A  homestead; 
a  farmyard. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -»lon,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


farming 

farm  -Ifig,  pr. par.,  n.&  .1.    [FARM,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Engaged  in  or  pertaining  to  the  farming  or  col- 
lection of  taxes,  duties,  &c. 

2.  Engaged  in  or  pertaining  to  agriculture;  as, 
the/arm  m</  interest. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  letting  out  on  hire  or  leasing  of  taxes, 
duties,  &c.,  for  collection ;  the  contracting  to  collect 
taxes,  duties,  &c.,  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent. 

2.  The  occupation  or  profession  of  the  cultivation 
of  land ;  agriculture. 

far'-most,  a.  [Eug.  far'  -most.~\  Most  distant  or 
remote;  farthest. 

farm  -stead,  s.  [Eng.  farm,  and  stead  (q.  v.).] 
A  farmhouse,  with  the  adjacent  buildings,  barns, 
stables,  &c.,  necessary  for  farming  purposes. 

far -ness,  s.  [Eng. /or;  -ness.']  Distance, remote- 
ness. 

farn,  s    [FERN.] 

Bot. :  Pteris  aquilina. 

farn-tickle,  s.    [FEENTICKLE.] 

Far-n6'-vl-an§,  s.  pi.  [From  Farnacim,  the  Lat- 
inized name  of  Stanislaus  Farnowski  (see  def.).] 

Ecclesiol.  A  Ch.  Hist.:  A  Polish  Unitarian  sect 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  Farnowski  (see  etym.), 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Unitarian  body  in 
1568,  and  continued  till  their  chief's  death  in  1615. 
( Townsend.) 

far-o,  *phar-ao,  'phar-aoh,  *phar-aon, 
*phar-O,  8.  [From  Fr.pkaraon;  Ger.  farospiel  = 
the  game  of  faro ;  the  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  a  rep- 
resentation of  a  Pharaoh  having  been  depicted  on 
one  of  the  cards.] 

Cards :  A  game  of  cards,  in  which  tho  player  plays 
against  the  bank, which  is  kept  bytho  proprietor  of 
the  table.  It  was,  introduced  into  France  by  the 
Venetian  ambassador  in  1674,  in  a  form  like  bassette ; 
but  so  many  nobles  were  ruined  by  this  game  that 
Louis  XIV.  made  a  law  against  it.  To  elude  this 
law  it  was  called  Pour  et  Contre,  which  gave  rise  to 
new  prohibitions,  to  evade  which  the  name  Pharaoh 
was  adopted.  The  game  essentially  consists  in  bet- 
ting on  which  of  two  piles  into  which  the  cards  are 
alternately  dealt,  a  certain  card  will  fall.  It  is 
played  with  a  "  lay-out"  of  thirteen  cards,  ranging 
from  ace  to  king,  inclusive,  and  a  pack  of  fifty-two 
cards  dealt  from  a  box,  one  at  a  time,  into  two 
piles,  alternately,  as  above  said.  There  are  various 
percentages  accruing  to  the  dealer,  the  principal 
one  being  known  as  a  split,  which  occurs  when  two 
cards  of  the  same  denomination  follow  in  succession 
from  the  box,  in  which  case  the  dealer  takes  half 
the  sum  bet  by  the  player.  Wlfen  but  two  or  three 
cards  remain  to  be  dealt,  the  player  who  succeeds 
in  naming  the  order  in  which  they  will  appear  (or 
"calls  the  turn,"  as  the  gambler  hath  it)  receives 
from  two  to  four  to  one,  according  to  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  cards,  the  amount  being  determined  by 
the  doctrine  of  chances. 

faro-bank,  s.  A  bank  or  deposit  of  money  against 
which  the  players  play  in  the  game  of  faro ;  a  gam- 
bling house  or  room. 

fa-ro -el-lte,  s.  [From  FarOe,  where  it  occurs; 
Eng.  suff .  (If  in.)  -lite  (q.  v.).] 

-\ti<i, :  A  variety  of  Thomsonite,  occurring  in 
spherical  concretions,  consisting  of  lamellar  radi- 
ated individuals,  pearly  in  cleavage.  It  contains  a 
slight  excess  of  silica.  (Dana.) 

*f  ar-rafc  -In-oiis,  a.  [Lat. farrago  (genit.  far- 
rayinis) :  Eng.  adj .  suff.  -out.)  Formed  of  or  consist- 
ing of  a  mixture  orcombination  ;  compound ;  mixed. 

far-ra'-go,  *far-rage,  s.  [Lat.  farrago,  from 
far  =  mixed  fodder ;  Fr.  farrage ;  Ital.  farrago, 
farraggine.] 

»1.  Lit. :  A  kind  of  mixed  corn  or  food  for  cattle. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  kind  of  mixture  or  medley. 

*far'-rand,  'far-rant,  a.    [FARAND.] 

far-rane,  *.  [Erse.]  A  gentle  breeze.  (Used  on 
the  northwestern  coast  of  Scotland.) 

*f  ar-re-a -tlon,  s.  [  CONFABREATION.  ]  Tho 
same  as  CONFARBEATION  (q.  v.). 

f ar'-rl-er,  *fer-rer,  *fer-rour,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fer- 
rier,  from  ferrer  —  to  shoe  a  horse;  Lat.  femtm=^ 
iron;  Low  Lat.  ferrarius=a.  smith;  Port./erretro; 
Sp.  herrero;  O.  Sp.  /e£rer,/errero.] 

1.  One  who  shoes  horses. 

2.  One  who  professes  veterinary  surgery ;  a  veter- 
inary surgeon. 

*f  ar'-rl-Sr,  v.  i.    [FAHRIEK,  «.]    To  practice  tho 
business  or  profession  of  a  farrier. 
far'-rl-Sr-f.  *fer-rar-y,  s.    [Eng.  farrier;  -y.~\ 
*1.  Smith's  work ;  ironwork. 
2.  The  art  or  practice  of  shoeing  horses. 
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3.  The  art  of  treating  the  diseases  of  horse?  and 
cattle;  veterinary  surgery. 

4.  A  place  where  horses   are    shod;  a    forge;  a 
smithy. 

far  -row,  s.  [A.  S.fearh-a.  pig;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
rarkeyi;  O.  H.  Ger.  farah;  M.  li.  Ger.  i-nrch;  Ger. 
ferkel;  Lat.  porcus=a  pig;  Dan./art-  =  to  farrow. J 

1.  A  litter  of  pigs. 

"Pour  in  BOW'S  blood  that  hath  eaten 

Her  nine  /arrow."—  Shakofp.;  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
*2.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  a  litter  of  pigs. 
"One  sow  may  bring  at  one  /arrow  twentie  pigges,  but 
reare  so  many  she  cannot."—  P.  Holland.-  Pliiiit;  bk.  viii., 
ch.  li. 

far  -row,  *fer-ry,  v.  t.  &  i.    [FARROW,  5.] 

A.  Trans.;  To   bear   or   bring   forth.     (Said   of 
Pigs.) 

"There  were  three  racking-pigs  served  up  in  a  dish, 
Ta'en  from  the  sow  as  soon  as  farrowed. 

Massinger:  City  Madam,  ii.  1. 

B,  Intrant. :  To  bear  or  bring  forth  young  pigs. 
"  [HeJ  thought  whose  sow  }\&A  farrowed  last/' 

Swift:  Baucis  and  Philemon,  132. 

far  -row,  *fer-ry,  a.  [Dut.  vaarkoe,  vaars—a. 
heifer  or  young  cow  that  has  not  yet  brought  forth 
a  calf.]^  Not  bearing  young  in  a  given  year  or  sea- 
son. (Said  only  of  cows.) 

"A  cow  not  producing  a  calf  is  for  that  year  called  a 
farrow  cow."—  Forby. 

far-run-del,  s.    [FARDINGDEAL.]    A  corruption 
of  Fardingdeal  (q.  v.). 
*far'-ry%  a.    [FARROW,  «.] 
*far'-sang,  «.    [PARASANG.] 
*farse,  v.  t.    [FARCE,  v.] 
farse,  s.    [FARCE,  *.] 
*1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  farce. 

2.  Eccles.:  A  translation  of   the  epistle  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unlearned,  read  in  certain  English 
churches  before  the  Reformation.    It  was  a  para- 
phrase, verse  by  verse,  of  the  original  Latin. 

"  The  sub-deacon  first  repeated  each  verse  of  the  epistle 
In  Latin,  and  his  choristers  sang  the /arse  or  explanation 
in  English."— Hook:  Church,  Diet. 

*far'-syc,  s.    [FARCT.J 

fart.  s.  [Ger./urz.]  A  discharge  of  wind  from 
behind. 

fart,  v,  i.  [Ger./urzen.]  [FART,S.]  To  breakwind. 

*far  -fcnel,  «•    [FARDEL,  *.] 

far'-thSr,  *ferre,  *fer-rer,  a.  &  adv.  [Acomp.  of 
far,  the  form  of  which  is  due  to  a  confusion  with 
further  (q.  v.).] 

A.  .4s  adjective : 

1.  At  a  greater  distance  or  more  distant  or  remote 
than  something  else. 

2.  To  a  greater  distance;  longer,  further. 

'"T  is  a  space  for  farther  travel." 

Shakesp..'  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  L 
*3.  Additional. 

"  Let  me  add  &  farther  truth,  that,  without  ties  of  grati- 
tude, I  have  a  particular  inclination  to  honor  you." — 
Dryden.  (Johnson.) 

*4.  More  remote  in  point  of  time. 
"The  Hiero-ciesarienses  fetchte  their  matter  from  a 
farther  beginning." — Greneway:  Tacitus;  Annales,  p.  83. 

5.  More  extended. 

"Theseimperfect  notes  may  lead  to/ar£fc«r  discoveries.*' 
—Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  L,  ch.  v. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  At  a  greater  distance;  more  distantly  or   re- 
motely. 

2.  To  a  greater  distance. 

"They  marched  on  farther."— P.  Holland;  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  p.  364. 

3.  To  a  greater  extent  or  degree,  more  fully,  more 
deeply;  further;  as,  to  carry  one's  investigations 
farther. 

'"Tig  time  I  should  inform  thee  farther.'* 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  L  2. 

4.  Moreover,  in  addition ;  furthermore ;  besides. 
"Nay,  farther,   if   we   consider  all   circumstances."— 

Chesterfield:  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  No.  46. 

far'-th§r,  v.  t.  [FARTHER,  a.]  To  promote,  to 
advance,  to  further,  to  help  forward. 

"I  might  .  .  .  have  fart  hered  the  opinion  that  Scipio 
and  Lelius  joined  with  me." — Dryden  •  Discourse  on  Epic 
Poetry. 

*far'-the"r-an9e,  «.  [Eng.  farther,  T.;  -ance.] 
The  act  of  furthering,  promoting,  or  advancing; 
furtherance. 

far'-the"r-more,  *far-der-more,  adv.  [Eng. 
farther;  -more.]  Besides,  furthermore ;  in  addition ; 
moreover. 

"  Fardermore,  saith  snynt  Johan,_  I  saw  an  infynite 
house  of  angels." — Bale;  Image,  pt.  i. 


fascet 

far  -ther-most,  a.  [Eng.  farther;  •most.']  At 
the  farthest  distance;  most  distant  or  remote. 

" TTntil  he  come  unto  that  furthermost," — Hammond- 
Tr.jM-s,  ii.  641. 

*far  -ther-6-ve"r,  *fer-thir-o-ver,  s.  [Eng. 
farther,  and  ore**.]  Furthermore,  moreover,  be- 
sides. 

far  -thest,  a.  &  adv.    [FARTHER.] 

A.  As  adj.:   At  the  greatest  distance;  most  dis- 
tant or  remote. 

"  From  the  farthest  inch  of  Asia." 

Shaletsp.:  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  At  or  to  the  greatest  distance;  most  distantly  ; 
most  remotely. 

"  It  threatens  farthest  off." 

Tuurneur.-  Revenger's  Tragedie,  iv. 

2.  To  the  greatest  distance. 

"  Who  goes  farthest." — Shakesp  .-  Jtilius  Ccetar,  i.  3. 

3.  To  the  greatest  extent  or  depth;  most  fully; 
most  deeply. 

IT  At  the  farthest,  at  farthest '  At  tho  outside;  at 
the  extreme. 

"-Parliament  will  certainly  rise  the  first  week  in  April 
at  farthest." — Chesterfield:  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  bk.  ii., 
let.  47. 

far  -thing,  *fer  ding,  *fer  thing,  *fer-thyn, 
*fer-thynge,  *ver-thing,  s.  [A.  S.  JeortMna}  fer- 
thyng,  feorthling,  from  /eorf/i= fourth,  and  dimin. 
suff.  -ing.  -ling;  feou'er—four.^ 

1.  The  fourth  part  of  a  penny ;  the  smallest  copper 
coin  current  in  Groat  Britain,  equal  to  half  a  cent. 
"  Eche  yer  a  thoueend  marc,  and  nought  a  verthing  lasse." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  607. 

*2.  A  division  of  land. 

"  Thirty  acres  make  a  farthing-land  ;  nine  farthings  a 
Cornish  acre;  and  four  Cornish  acres  a  kuight'e  fee." — 
Carew;  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
*3.  A  very  small  amount  or  value. 
"  In  hire  suppe  was  noferthing  sene 
Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  drauht." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prologue,  184. 

4.  Used    hyperbolical] y   or  proverbially  for  the 
smallest  possible  sum  or  amount. 

"It  is  now  seven  years  since  I  saw  the  face  of  a  single 
creature  who  cured  a  farthing  whether  I  was  dead  or 
alive."— Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

*farthing-deal,  s.    [FARDINGDEAL.] 
*farthlng-land,  *.    [FAB-THING,  3.] 

*farthlng-man,  *ferding-man,  s.  A  dean  of 
guild. 

farthing-rot,  s. 

Bot.:  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

*far -thin-gale,  *far -din-gale,  *var-din- 
gale,  *var-din-gall,  s.  [A  corruption  of  O.  Fr. 
verdugalle,  vertuyalle=a.  farthingale,  from  Sp.  ver- 
dugardo—\ii.  provided  with  hoops,  from  verdu<(o= 
a  young  shoot,  a  rod,  from  verde,  Lat.  viridis= 
green.]  The  under-props  or  circles  of  hoops  made 
of  whalebone  used  to  extend  the  wide  gown  and 
petticoat  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  lioopskirt 
of  latter  days  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  far- 
thingale. 

*far  -tl-gal,  s.    [FARTHINGALE.] 

fas  -965,  s.  pi.    [Lat.,  pi.  of  fascis—a.  bundle.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.:  The  most  ancient  insignia  of  the 
Roman  magistrates,  consisting  of  bundles  of  elm 
or  birch  rods,  in  the  center  of  which  was  an  ax. 
The  custom  was  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans,  and 
some  authors  assert  that  it  was  known  in  the  time 
of  Romulus,  while  others  maintain  thatTarquinius 
Priscuswas  the  first  to  adopt  it.  After  the  banish- 
ment of  TarquiniusSuperbus,the  fa  sees  were  carried 
before  the  consuls  by  men  called  Lictors;  but  this 
honor  was  granted  to  the  consul-major  only.  The 
consul  and  pro-consul  had  twelve  lictors,  each  of 
whom  carried  a  fasces ;  the  dictator  had  twenty- 
four,  and  when  in  Rome  the  ax  was  carried  before 
him.  The  prtetors  of  the  towns  had  only  two  fasces ; 
those  of  the  provinces  and  the  army  six.  Under  the 
empire  the  consuls,  who  were  merely  civil  magis- 
trates, had  twelve  fasces,  while  the  pro-praetors  and 
pro-consuls  were  allowed  six,  and  this  lasted  till 
the  fall  of  Rome. 

*2.  Fig. :  Any  emblem  of  authority. 

"You  must  submit  your  forces  to  theirs." — Burke: 
Affairs  of  Ireland. 

f  as  -$et,  s.    [Lat./o*cis=a  bundle.] 

Glass: 

1.  An  iron-wire  basket  on  the  end  of  a  rod,  to 
carry  the  bottle  from  the  blowing-rod  or  the  mold 
to  the  leer;  also  called  a  Pontee,  Punty,  Punty-rod, 
or  Pun  til. 

2.  A  rod  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  for 
the  same  purpose. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
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fas -§1-9,  (or  fa'-Shi-a),s.  [Lat.  =  a  sash,  a  baud, 
a  fillet.] 

1.  Dress:  A  bandage  employed  in  various  ways, 
as — 

*(1)  A  diadem,  worn  round  the  head  as  au  emblem 
of  royalty,  the  color  being  white:  that  worn  by 
women  was  purple. 

*(2)  As  a  support  to  the  breast  by  women. 

*(3)  As  a  bandage  round  tlio  legs,  especially  of 
women,  from  the  aiikle  to  the  knee,  serving  as  a 
protection  or  a  support  to  the  legs  of  the  wearer,  a 
practice  that  was  adopted  iu  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages. 

i  I  As  a  bandage  for  enswathing  the  bodies  of 
infants,  as  practiced  by  the  modern  peasants  of 
Italy. 

"The  fascia  is  found  a  convenient  Btyle  of  dress  for 
mothers  und  nurses." — Country  Life  in  Italy,  in  Cornhill 
M"_,<::ine,  Nov.,  1881. 

2.  Anat.:  A  thin,  tendon-like  covering  surround- 
ing the  muscles  or  the  limbs,  and  binding  them  iu 
their  places;  a  tendinous  expansion  or  aponouro- 
sis.    The  fasciee  are  named  from  (1)  the  position,  as 
the  anal  and  lumbar  fascite ;  (2)  from  some  peculiar 
function,  as  the  crenuwtertc.'  or  (3)  from  some  pe- 
culiarity, as  the  cribriform  fascia. 

'3.  Arch. :  A  flat  architectural  member  in  an  en- 
tablature or  elsewhere;  a  baud  or  broad  fillet.  The 
architrave  in 

tin*    more    elo-         r~     •     •  • 

gant  orders  of 
architecture  is 
divided  into 
th  ree  bands, 
\\  h  i  c  h  a  r  e 
called  fasciae; 
the  lowest  be- 
ing called  the 
first  fascia,  the 
middle  one  the 
second,  and  the 
upper  one  the 
third.  When 
there  arc  only  two  fasciae,  as  in  the  annexed  cut, 
they  are  called  the  Upper  and  the  Lower.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  board  or  strip  over  a 
shop-front,  on  which  the  name,  &c.,  of  the  owner  or 
occupier  is  written. 

"  The  architrave  consists  of  three  fancies  or  bands."— 
Bees:  Cyclopaedia. 

*4.  Astron. ;  The  belt  of  a  planet. 

"  Jupiter's  fasciae,  or  belts,  are  more  luminous  than  the 
rest  of  his  disc,  and  are  included  between  parallel  lines." 
— Oxford:  Encyclopaedia; 

5.  Entom.:  A  broad,  transverse  band. 

6.  Sury. :  A  bandage,  roller,  or  ligature. 

fas  -51-9,1  (orfash  -I-al),  a.  [Low  Lat./asciaJts 
from  Lat. /asces.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  fasces. 
fas-9l-a  -Us  (orfash-I-a  -Us),  s.   [FASCIA.] 
Anat . :  A  long,  small,  and  flattened  muscle  situate 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh;  called  also  Sar- 
torius  (q.  v.). 

fas'-ei-ate  (or  fash-I-ate),  a.  [Lat.  fascia; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ate.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Banded  or  compacted  together. 
2.  Bot.:  The  same  as  FASCIATED  (q.v»). 

*f  as  -91 -ate  (or  fash'-I-ate),  v.  t.  [FASCIATE, 
«.]  To  bind  together. 

f  as  -§I-at-ed  (or  fasll-I-at-ed),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[FASCIATE,  r.] 

*A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 
B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Banded  or  compacted  together. 
"The  arm  not  lying  fascfated  or  wrapt  up."— Browne.- 
Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  iL 

2.  Bot. :  Applied  to  a  stem  having  a  thickened  or 
flattened  appearance,  as  seen  in  the  Fir,  Ash,  &c., 
arising  from  the  union  of  several  leaf-buds. 

"It  appears  aa  if  formed  by  several  peduncles  united 
together  so  as  to  become  &fasciated  axis,  as  in  the  Cocks- 
comb."— Balfour:  Botany,  §  327. 

fas-§I-a'-tion  (or  f ash-I-a  -tion),  s,  [English 
fasciat(e) ;  -ion.'} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  binding  or  rolling  up. 

2.  A  band,  a  fillet,  a  bandage. 
II.  Technically; 

1.  Bot. :    The  flattened,  ribbon-like  form  substi- 
tuted for  the  cylindrical  or  prismatic  form  of  nor- 
mal stems. 

2,  Surg. :  The  act  or  method  of  binding  or  rolling 
up  diseased  or  injured  parts ;  a  bandage. 

f  as  ~9l-cle,  s.  [Lai.  fasciculus,  a  dimin.  of  fascis 
=a  bundle;  Fr.  fascicule;  Sp.  fasciculo;  Ital,/as- 
ciculo,] 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  buudle,  or  packet. 

2.  A  part  of  a  book. 

"  In  the  next  fascicle  you'say  that  I  maintain  some 
things."—  Dr.  Mayne:  Strmuu  at  Oxford  (1647),  p.  19. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :    The  technical  rendering  of  tho  Latin 
word  fasciculus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Zo6l.:  A  small  bundle.    (O«v».'> 

3.  Bot. :  A  form  of  cyme  in  which  the  peduncles 
are  short  and  the  flowers  closely  approximated  with 
a  centrifugal  expansion,  as  in  some  of  the  Pink 
tribe,  Dianthits  barbatus,  &c. 

f  as  -cl-cled  (Cled  as  celd),  '<.     [English  fasci- 
\(e);  -ed.] 

1.  Anat.:  Clustered  together,  compact;  applied 
to  the  nerves. 

2.  Bot.:  Growing  in  bunches  or  clusters  from  tho 
same  point,  as  the  leaves  of  tho  Pine;  it  is  also 
applied  to  the  stems 

and  roots. 

"The  non-develop- 
ment of  a  branchgives 
rise  to  clustered  or 
fascicled  leaves,  ad  in 
the  Lurch,  and  to  /u-s- 
cicled  twigs,  as  in  a 
common  bird-nest-Hke 
monstrosity  of  the 
birch." — Balfour:  Bot-. 
ana,  §  650. 

3.  ZoOl. :  Arranged 
in  bundles ;  fascicu- 
lated.    [FASCICU- 
LATE.] 

fas-c,Ic -u-lar,  a. 
[Latin  fascicularis, 

from  fasciculus  =  a  Ftmrirlad 

.".      J,  ..      -i      ml-  J?dodv*lBU. 

little  bundle.]    The 
same  as  FASCICLED  (q.  v.). 

faS-$IC-U-lar'-l-flL,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from/osctcu- 
lus  (q.  v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Polyzoa,  occurring  in  tho 
Tertiary  rocks,  in  which  the  ccenoecium  is  more 
or  less  spherical,  composed  of  vertical  laminee, 
arranged  somewhat  like  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain,  and  carrying  the  cell-mouths  at  their  extrem- 
ities. They  are  also  called  Meandropora. 

f  as-$Ic  -u-lar-l$f,  adv.  [Eng.  fascicular;  -ly.] 
In  a  fasciculated  manner ;  f  asciculately. 

f as-9lc  -u-late,  fas-<;Ic -u-lat-ed,  a.  [Latin 
fascicul(us)  =  a  little  bundle,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ate,  -ated.]  The  same  as  FASCICLED  (q.  v.). 

"  Withfasciculated  long  papillae  on  the  upper  part." — 
Pennant:  frit.  Zotil.,  vol.  iv. 

f  as-$!c  -u-late-1?,  adv.  [Ena.  fasciculate ; -ly.] 
In  a  fasciculated  or  clustered  manner. 

f as-clc-u-la  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  fasciculat(e) ;  -ion.] 
The  state  of  being  fasciculate  or  growing  in  clusters 
or  bunches. 

"A  consequent  clustering  or  fasciculation  of  the  twigs." 
—Balfour:  Botany,  glOO. 

f as-9lc-U  -la-to-,  pref.  [Lat.  fasciculus.]  In 
clusters  or  bunches ;  fasciculately. 

fasciculato-ramose,  a. 

Bot.:  Applied  to  branches  or  roots  which  are  so 
closely  drawn  together  as  to  be  almost  parallel. 

*fas'-9l-cule,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fasciculus.]  A 
little  bundle ;  a  fasciclu  (q.  v.). 

fas-Qlc  -U-llte,  s.  [Latin  fasciculus=a  little 
bundle ;  Gr.  lithos—fi  stone.] 

M in. :  A  species  of  tufted  hornblende. 

f  as-9lc  -".-lus,  s.  [Latin  dimin.  of  fascis=& 
bundle.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  little  bundle  or  package. 

2.  A  part  or  division  of  a  book. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  Various  fascicles  of   the  human  brain. 
There  are  the  Fasciculi  gracilee  (graceful  or  slender 
fascicles),   in  the   Medulla   oblongata;     Fasciculi 
teretes,  smooth  and  cylindrical,  or   round  fascicles, 
also  in   the  Medulla  oblongata ;  and  the  Fasciculus 
uncinatus,  hooked-shaped  fascicle,  in  the  Cerebrum. 
(Quain.) 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  FASCICLE  (q.  v.). 

f  as'-cln-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  fascinatus,  pa.  par. 
of  fascino= to  enchant,  to  charm;  Ital.  fascinatre; 
Sp.  fttscinar ;  Fr.  fasciner;  Gr.  baskaino] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bewitch,  to  enchant;  to  exercise  some  super- 
natural and  irresistible  influence  upon. 

"It  has  been  almost  universally  believed  that  .  .  . 
serpents  can  stupefy  and  fascinate  the  prey  which  they 
are  desirous  to  obtain." — Griffith:  Cuvier. 


2.  To  charm,  to  exercise  a  captivating  influence 
xipon;  to  captivate  by  beauty,  grace,  or  other  excel- 
lent quality. 

"He  surprised  and  even  fascinated  nil  the  faculties  of 
his  incomparable  muster." — \\~ut ton:  Itt'iiiuimt,  p.  193. 

B.  Intraiis.:  To  exercise  or  possess  a  fascinating 
or  charming  power. 

"  The  sullen  gravity  which  had  been  characteristic  of 
the  Stadtholder's  court  seemed  to  have  vanished  before 
the  influence  of  the  fascinating  Englishman."—  Mttcauluy; 
Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  v. 

*fas  -9ln-ate,  s.  [FASCINATE,  r.]  Fascination, 
enchantment,  magic. 

fasHjin-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  fascinatio,  from  fas- 
cinatus,  pa.  par.  otfascino;  Ft.  fascination;  Port. 
fascinazdo;  Sp./asc macron,"  Ital.fasinazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  fascinating,  or  of  exercis- 
ing supernatural  and  irresistible  influence  upon  a 
person  or  animal;  a  bewitching,  charming,  or  en- 
chantment.   Such  power  or  influence  was  formerly 
ascribed  to  magicians,  and  to  certain  animals,  as 
tho  basilisk,  and  the  belief  in  tho  power  or  influ- 
ence of  the  "evil  eye  "is  a  remnant  of  this  super- 
stition. 

Tf  Several  naturalists  of  late  years  have  been 
inclined  to  revive  this  belief  and  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  it  really  has  some  foundation  in 
nature.  One  writer  claims  to  have  "  had  ocular 
proof  that  some  influence  akin  to  fascination  can 
be  exercised  by  a  predatory  animal  over  a  victim 
which  it  desires  to  get  within  its  power.  I  saw  in 
Central  India  a  large  fly,  oue  evening  after  the 
lamps  were  lit,  unable  to  take  its  eyes  off  a  scor- 
pion. At  last  it  was  fatuous  enough  to  fly  across 
from  one  wall  to  the  next  three  different  times 
to  attack  the  scorpion,  which  finally  caught  and 
devoured  it." 

"  We  see  the  opinion  of  fascination  is  ancient  for  both 
effects  f  of  procuring  love;  and  sickness  caused  by  envie; 
&nd  fascination  is  ever  by  the  eye." — Bacon.-  Natural  His- 
tory, §  944. 

2.  The  act  or  power  of  fascinating,  charming  or 
captivating   by    beauty,   grace  or   other  excellent 
quality. 

" ^The  fascination  of  sex  was  called  in  to  aid  the/a#ci'na- 
tion  of  art." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  fascinated,  en- 
chanted, or  charmed. 

"The  ancients  believed  that  spitting  in  their  bosoms 
three  times  (which  was  a  sacred  number),  would  prevent 
fascination."— Fawkes;  Theocritus,  Id.  vi.  (Note.) 

4.  That  which  fascinates,  enchants,  charms   or 
captivates. 

11  For  the  difference  between  to  fascinate  and  to 
charm,  see  CHAKM, 

f  as-9i  ne,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat./oscis=a  bundle.] 
1.  Fort.:  A  cylindrical  bundle  of  faggots  or  brush- 
wood used  in  revetments  of  earthworks.  They  vary 
in  size,  say  from  six  to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  six 
to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  bound  with 
withes  every  eighteen  inches.  When  the  limbs  are 
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Fascine. 


stouter  and  longer  than  usual,  it  is  called  a  Sau- 
cisse  or  Saucisson.  fascines  dipped  in  pitch  or 
other  combustible  matter  are  sometimes  used  in 
order  to  set  fire  to  the  enemy's  lodgments  or  other 
works. 

"To  provide  themselves  each  squadron  with  twenty 
fascines."— Tindai:  Hist.  Eng.,  Anne  (an.  8). 

2.  Civ.  Eng.:  In  Civil  Engineering  fascines  are 
used  in  making  sea  and  river  walls  to  protect  shores 
subject  to  wasting ;  or  to  collect  sand,  silt,  and  mud 
to  raise  the  bottom  and  gradually  form  an  island, 
either  as  a  breakwater  against  inroads,  or  for  pur- 
poses of  cultivation,  as  in  Holland. 

*f  as  -9ln-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fascino  —  to  fascinate, 
fasdnum  =  witchcraft,  enchantment.]  Caused  by 
or  proceeding  from  witchcraft  or  enchantment. 

f 8.8-91-6  -la,  s.  [Lat.,  =  a  small  bandage;  dimin. 
of  fascia— &  bandage.] 

Zool.:  The  Fluke-worm,  a  genus  of  internal 
worms,  belonging  to  the  order  Parenchymata,  fam- 
ily Tremadotea. 

fasciola  cinerea,  *. 

Anat.:  A  name  some  have  given  to  tho  unden- 
tated  upper  part  of  the  fascia  dentata  in  tho  cere- 
brum. (Quain.) 


b611,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  •-  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


fasciolaria 

f  as-sl-6-lar -I-a,  s.    [Lat./ascioJa=a  bandage.] 

1.  ZoOl.:   A  genus  of     gasteropodous   mollusks, 
belonging  to  the  family  Muricidie,  and  so  termed 
from  the  smooth  band-like  surface  of  their  wind- 
ings.   They  are  thus  distinguished   from  Murex, 
whose  windings  are  rough  with  varices.  or  wriiikle- 
like  swellings ;  and  from  Fusns  by  their  spirally- 
plaited    columella.      They    occur    in    warm    and 
southern  seas. 

2.  Palceont.:  They  commence  in  the  Cretaceous 
rocks. 

•fas-e-lyn,  *fas  yll,  *face-lyn,  r.  t.   [M.  H.Ger. 
faseln.]    To  unravel,  to  tear. 

fash,  *fasch,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr./dcAer=to  offend.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pain  or  trouble  the  body. 

"  London  is  fashed  with  a  defluiion." — Baillie:  Letters, 
i.  215. 

2.  To  pain,  trouble,  vex,  or  worry  the  mind ;  com- 
mon   in    the   expression    "Dinna  fash,   yourself." 
(Scotch.) 

"  I  have  also  been  much  fashed  in  my  own  mind  upon 
this  occasion.'*— Baillie:  Letters,  ii.  110. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  trouble,  to  be  annoyed  or  vexed. 
"  The  dinner  was  a  little  longer  of  being-  on  the  table 
ban  usual,  at  which  he  began  to  fash." — Gait:  Annals  of 
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*~  In  a  fashion,  nflvr  a  fashion:  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent: in  a  sort. 

T[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  the 
phrases  of  fashion,  of  quality,  and  of  distinction  : 
"These  epithets  are  employed  promiscuously  in 
colloquial  discourse ;  but  not  with  strict  propriety : 
by  men  of  fashion  are  understood  such  men  as  live 
in  the  fashionable  world,  and  keep  the  best  com- 
pany ;  by  men  of  quality  are  understood  men  of 
rank  or  title ;  by  men  of  distinction  are  understood 
men  of  honorable  superiority,  whether  by  wealth, 
office,  or  preeminence  in  society.  Gentry  and  mer- 
chants, though  not  men  of  quality,  may,  by  their 
mode  of  living,  be  men  of  fashion :  and  by  the  office 

<!,..,    1..  l.i  :_  it..  ~*nj —    it 1:1 : —  L-  nipn    of 


torn,  see  CUSTOM. 

fashion-led,  a.     Following  the  fashion  or  pre- 
vailing custom. 

"  Whom  do  I  advise?    The  fashion-led, 
The  incorrigibly  wrong,  the  deaf,  the  dead." 

Cotcper:  Tirocinium,  779,  780. 

•fashion-monger,    s.     One    who    studies    the 
fashion ;  a  fop. 

*fashion-mpngering,  n.     Behaving  like  a  fop; 
affecting  gentility;  foppish. 


thi 

the  Parish,  p.  229. 

2.  To  grow  weary,  to  tire ;  as,  to  fash  of  work. 

3.  To  meddle  with  anything  so  as  to  bring  trouble 
on  one's  self. 


fashion-piece,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  One  of  the  pair  of  cant  frames  which 
form  the  exterior  angle  of  the  stern-framing ;  be- 
tween them  extends  the  wing-transom,  which  is  the 
base-piece  of  the  counter-timbers. 

IT  To  fash  one's  thumb:  To  take  trouble;  to  be       fashion-plate,  «. 

troubled  or  anxious.  j   An  mustrated  sheet  showing  the  latest  styles  of 

dress. 

2.  A  contemptuous  name  given  to  an  overdressed 
person. 

*f  ash  -i6n  (2),  ».    [FASHIONS,  2.] 

f  ash  -l&n, v.  t.  [Fr.  faf onner ;  O.Sp.faccionar.] 
|  FASHION,  s.] 

1.  To  form,  to  mold,  to  give  shape,  figure,  or 
form  to. 


fash,  *fasch,  s.   [FASH,  v.] 

1.  Trouble,  vexation. 

2.  Pain  taken  about  anything. 

3.  A  troublesome  person. 

IT  To  take  the  fash :  To  take  the  trouble  or  pains 
to  do  anything. 

fash  (2),  s.    [Probably  a  contraction  of  fashion 
(q.v.).] 
Nautical: 

1.  An  irregular  seam. 

2.  The  mark  left  by  the  mold  upon  cast  bullets. 

fash'-eous,  f  ash -ioiis,  adj.  [Fr.  facheux 
(m.),facheuse  ({.),}  Troublesome. 

fash'-eous-ness,  f ash'-ious-ness,  s.  [English 
fasheous;  -ness.]  Troublesomeness,  trouble. 
(Scotch.) 

*f  ash  -er-f,  *fasch-er-ie,  s.  [Fr.  facherie.] 
Trouble,  worry,  vexation. 

fash'-i6n  (l),*fa-ci-oun,  *fas-sion,  *fas-soun, 
*fas-syone,  «.  [O.  Fr.  faceon,  fachon,  fazon,  from 
L«at,  factio^a  making,  facio=to  make,  to  do.] 

•1.  The  act  of  making  or  fashioning;  workman- 
ship. 

"Failyeing  that  the  said  Walter  deliuer  nocht  again 
the  said  chenye  of  gold,  that  he  sail  content  and  pay  to 
the  Raid  Schir  William  for  the  fasoune  of  ilke  vnce  a 
Tranche  croune." — Act.  Dom.  Cone.  (an.  1489),  p.  135. 

2.  The  make,  form,  or  external  shape  and  appear- 
ance of  anything ;  the  style,  shape,  appearance,  or 
mode  of  structure. 

"  WhAt  fashion  shall  I  make  your  breeches?" — Shakesp.: 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

*3.  A  form,  model,  or  pattern. 

"  King  Ahaz  sent  toUrijah  the  priest  the  fashion  of  the 
•Jtar."— 2  Kinas  xvi.  10. 

*4.  External  appearance  in  general. 

"  I  will,  or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

5.  The  prevailing  style  or  mode  of  dress,  orna- 
ment, &c. ;  custom  or  conventional  usage  in  regard 
to  dress,  behavior,  etiquette,  <&c. 

"Fashions  in  all  our  gesterings, 
Fashions  in  our  attyre." 

Drant:  Horace;  Satires,  bk.  i,,  eat.  2. 

6.  Custom,  prevailing  practice. 

"  The  fashion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid  cost." — Shakesp.  • 
Much  Ado  about  Xothing,  i.  1. 

7.  Genteel  or   fashionable  life;   good  breeding; 
position  in  society. 

"It  is  strange  that  men  of  fashion,  and  gentlemen, 
should  so  grossly  belie  their  own  knowledge." — Raleigh, 

*8.  That  which  good  breeding  requires. 
"For  fashion  sake,  I  thank  you."— Shakesp.:  As   You 
Like  It,  iii.  2. 

9.  Manner;  method  of  conduct,  behavior ;  way. 
"As  is  false  women's/a* A/<m." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet 20. 
*10.  A  kind  or  sort. 

"  Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  v.  4. 


"  Shall  the  clay  say  to  him  that  fashioneth  it,  What 
makest  thou  ?" — Isaiah  xlv.  9. 

2.  To  make  or  form  according  to  the  rule  pre- 
scribed by  custom. 

"Fashioned  plate  Bells  for  more  than  its  weight."— 
Locke.  {Johnson.) 

3.  To  fit,  to  adapt,  to  accommodate. 
"Refines  his  speech,  &ndfashions  his  address." 

Coteper:  Retirement,  240. 
*4.  To  counterfeit,  to  feign,  to  forge. 
"To  fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any." — Stiakesp.: 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  i.  3. 

*5.  To  contrive,  to  bring  about,  to  frame. 
"They  have  conjoined  to  fashion  their  false  sport." 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Xlght's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  fashion  and  to 
form,  see  FORM. 

f  ash'-i6n-a-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  fashion ;  -able.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  According  to  fashion  or  custom;  established 
by  custom  or  use;  in  conformity  with  the  fashion 
or  established  mode. 

"  While  he  was  learning  fashions,  not  to  have  refused 
so  fashionable  a  temptation." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi., 
ser.  5. 

2.  Made  according  to  the  fashion. 
"Rich  fashionable  robes  her  person  deck: 

Pendants  her  ears,  and  pearls  adorn  her  neck." 

Dryden:  Ovtdi  Metamorphoses  i. 

3.  Observant  of  the  fashion  or  established  rules  of 
conduct;   dressing  or  behaving  according  to  the 
fashion. 

"Time  is  like  ^fashionable  host, 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  th'  hand." 
Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

4.  Genteel,  well-bred;  holding  a  good  position  in 
society, 

"The  language  of  fashionable  society,  the  language  of 
diplomacy." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  person  holding  a  good  position 
in  society. 

"Me  and  the  other  fash'nables  only  came  last  night." — 
Dickens:  Ptckicick,  ch.  xxxv. 

fash  i&n  able  ness,  *fash  ion  able  nesse,  «. 
[Eng.  fashionable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  fashionable  or  in  conformity  with  fashion  or 
prevailing  custom. 

f  ash'-iftn-a-bl?,  adv.  [Eng.fashionab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  fashionable  manner ;  according  to  fashion  or 
custom. 

*f  ash -i&n-8r,  «.  [Eng.  fashion;  -er.~]  One  who 
fashions,  forms,  or  gives  shape  to  anything. 
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f  ash  -ion-Ing,  pr.par.,a.&i.    [FASHION,  r.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  (t  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  sitl'.tt. :  The  act  or  process  of  forming  or 
shaping  anything. 

fashioning-needle, s. 

Knittiittf-machine :  One  of  the  pins  or  fingers  em- 
ployed to  take  loops  from  certain  of  the  hrnrdrd 
needles,  and  transfer  them  to  others  fur  widening 
or  narrowing  the  work. 

*f  ash  -i6n  1st,  s.  [Ens.  fashion;  •int.']  An  obse- 
quious follower  of  the  fashion. 

f  ash -I6n-l£ss,  a.  [Eng.  fashion;  -Jess.]  With- 
out fashion ;  not  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
good  society. 

*f ash -i6n-ljf,  a.  [Eng.  fashion ;  -ly.]  Fashion- 
able. 

fash  -i&ns.  (1),  s.  pi.  [FASHION,  s.]  Theprevail- 
ing  fashion  or  mode  of  dress  in  good  society. 

*fash'-i&n§  ('2),s.  pi.  [A  corruption  of/arcyor 
farcin.']  The  farcy  (q.  v.). 

f  ash  -ious,  «.    [FASHEOCS.] 

f  ash  -lous-ness,  s.    [FASHEOUSNESS.] 

f  as -kl-dar,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith.:  The  Northern  Gull,  Larus  parasiticus 
(now  Lestris  cataractes) .  (Scotch.) 

*f  ass,  «.  [O.  Fr.  faisse,  fais=a  bunch ;  Lat. 
fascia.]  A  knot,  a  bunch. 

f  as  -sa-lte,  fas  -site,  s.  [From  Fossa  in  the 
Tyrol,  where  it  is  found,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

If  in.:  An  aluminous  variety  of  Pyroxene,  afford- 
ing deep-green  crystals,  sometimes  pistachio-green. 
It  is  found  in  metamorphic  rocks.  It  is  also  called 
Pyrgone. 

*fasse,  fas,  s.    [A.  S.feax;  Icel./cu:.]    Hair. 

*f  as  -sit,  a.    [FAss.s.]    Knotted. 

f  as -site,  s.    [FASSAITE.] 

*fas-son,  *fasoun,  «.    [FASHION,  s.] 

*fast,  s.    [FACET.] 

fast,  *faste,  'faest,  *fest,  'vaeste.'vast,  a.,  adv. 
&  s.  [A.  b.  fcest,  a.,  fceste,  adv. ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
vast ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  fast ;  Icel.  fasti ;  O.  H.  Ger.  vast ; 
Ger.  fest.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Fixed    firmly;    fastened  or  attached   closely; 
firm,  close. 

"  The  wyf  fonde  the  dore/<wte." — Seven  Sages,  1,355. 

2.  Strong  against  attack. 

"Wei  he  makede  his  castles  treowe  and  swidhe  rtestc." 

Layatnun,  ii.  71. 

3.  Close,  deep,  sound;  as  sleep. 

"  I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  take  paper,  fold  it. 
seal  it,  and  again  return  to  her  bed;  yet  all  this  while  in 
a  most  fast  sleep." — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

4.  Steadfast,  faithfully,  firm  in  adherence. 
"Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes?" — Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

5.  Lasting,  durable ;  as,  a  fast  color. 

*6.  Tenacious;  retentive.    (Followed  by  o/.) 

Roses,  dumask  and  red,  are  fast  flowers  o/t  heir  smells." 
— Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Gardens. 

7.  Swift,  rapid;  moving  rapidly ;  quick  in  motion. 

"  Springs  out  into/aa(  gait." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ill.  2. 

11  This  is  merely  a  peculiar  use  of  the  original 
meaning  affirm,  fixed.  What  is  close  easily  passes 
into  what  is  urgent  or  pressing.  The  transition  is 
seen  in  end  phrases ;  as,  He  came  fast  behind,  The 
enemy  pressed  fast  on  him,  &C. 

8.  Rapid,  speedy. 

"Idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  1. 

9.  Pleasure-seeking;  dissipated;  rakish.  (Slang.) 
"He    .    .     .    was  the  most  brilliant  fast  man  of  antiq- 
uity."— Hannay:  Singleton  Fontenoy,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

10.  Applied  to  a  young  lady,  it  is  intended  to  in- 
dicate that  she  imitates  the  manners,  habits,  and 
language  of  a  man,  and  despises  the  ordinary  rules 
of  propriety. 

11.  Hasty,  forward,  rash. 

12.  Hasty  in  temper;  irascible;  hot-headed. 

13.  Engaged  in  or  upon  some  business  or  purpose. 
B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Firmly,  closely,  securely. 

"  Nomen  anon  Iheu  Crist  and  hine  vaste  bunde."— Old 
Ena.  lliscell.,  p.  43. 

2.  Securely. 

"I  know  there  is  an  order  that  keeps  things  fast  in. 
their  place." — Burke:  Reform  of  Representation. 

3.  Deeply,  soundly. 

"  The  dove  sleeps  fast  that  this  night-owl  will  catch." 
Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  360. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6     pot 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wdrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     clire,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try.     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


fast-fettered 

*4.  Closely,  steadfastly,  firmly. 

"  Thou  iirt  so  fust  mine  enemy." 

Wi.iArsj)..-  Henry   VI.,  Ft.  II.,  v.  2. 

•5.  Unchangeably,  immovably,  unalterably. 

"Are  you/a.sf  married?" — Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  2. 
6.  (lose,  near.    (Of  distance.) 
"Paste  besyde  is  another  yle." — Maundeville,  p.  187, 
*7.  Close,  near.    (Of  number  or  quantity.) 
"There  were  environed,  intercepted,  ant!  killed    .    .    . 
fast  upon  a  thousand."—/*.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  785. 

8.  Quickly,  rapidly,  swiftly ;  with  rapid  motion. 
"To  renne/asfer  than  all  other." — Qolden  Boke,  xxx. 

9.  Readily,  willingly,  without  hesitation. 
"Which  they'll  do  fast  enough  of  themselves." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  1. 

10.  In  a  dissipated,  reckless,  or  profligate  man- 
ner; as,  to  live/os<. 

C.  As substant ire : 

1.  Naut.:  A  mooring-ropo  or  hawser,  securing  a 
vessel,  and  named  from  its  position;  as,  the  head, 
bow,  breast,  quarter,  or  stern  fasts,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

'i.  Mining  .•  A  shelf. 

IT  (1)  Fast  and  loose  (in  the  phrase  To  play  fast 
and  loose) :  To  act  in  an  inconsistent  or  inconstant 
manner ;  to  act  without  regard  to  one's  promises  or 
engagements. 

"And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purged  of  blood,  .  .  . 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith?" 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  Hi.  1. 

(2)  Fast  and  loose  pulleys : 

Mach. :  A  device  for  disengaging  and  reengaging 
machinery.  One  pulley  is  fast  to  the  shaft,  the 
other  runs  loosely  thereupon.  The  band  is  turned 
on  to  either,  as  the  work  requires. 

(3)  To  live  fast:  To  lead  a  dissipated,  abandoned 
life. 

(4)  To  make  fast: 

Naut.:  To  secure  a  ship  to  the  shore,  &c.,  by 
means  of  a  fast  or  hawser. 

(5)  To  stand  fast: 

(a)  To  standstill ;  to  remain  standing. 

(b)  To  show  constancy,  courage,  or  steadfastness ; 
not  to  yield. 

"Watch  ye,  standfast  in  the  faith."—!  Cor.  xvi.  13. 
IF  Fast  is  used  largely  in  composition  with  the 
meaning  of  rapidly,  quickly :  as  in  fast-decaying, 
fast-descending,  fast-f ailing,  fast-sinking,  &c. 

fast-fettered,  a.    Firmly  secured  with  fetters. 
"  The  fast-fettered  hands  that  made  vengeance  in  vain." 

Byron:  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
fast-banded,  a.    Niggardly,  close-handed,  close- 
flsted,  miserly. 

"The  king  being  fast-handed  and  loth  to  part  with  a 
second  dowry." — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

fast-pulley, «. 

Mach. :  One  keyed  to  the  shaft  so  as  to  revolve 
therewith.  In  contradistinction  to  the  loose-pulley, 
which  is  loose  on  the  shaft,  and  to  which  the  belt  is 
transferred  when  the  rotation  of  the  shaft  is  no 
longer  desired. 

fast-staying,  a. 

Naut. :  Quick  in  going  about. 

*fast  (1),  'fasten  (1),  *festen,  v.  t.  [A. S.faistan; 
O.  S.festian;  O.  Fris.  festigia;  O.  H.  Ger.  fastjan: 
Goth,  fastan;  Icel.  festa,  Sv/.fasta;  Dan.  faeste.] 

1.  To  fasten,  to  secure,  to  fix  firmly  or  securely. 

"  To  ilka  joynt  war  fested  a  rote." 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  1,907. 

2.  To  set  or  place  with  strength. 

"A  stroke  on  him  he/es(." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  190. 

3.  To  make  sure,  to  secure,  to  establish,  to  con- 
firm. 

"To  the  kyng  Edward  hii  fasten  hnere  fay." 

Political  Songs,  p.  214. 

fast  (2),  *fast'-en  (2),  v.  i.    [A.  S.  faistan;  cogn. 
with  Hut.  vasten,  Dan.  faste,  Sw.  &  Icel.  fasta; 
Goth,  fastan ;  Ger.  fasten.    It  is  an  early  derivative 
from  fast,  a.=firm.    (Skeat.)] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  abstain  from  or  bo  without  food  beyond  the 
ordinary  or  usual  time. 

"The  disdain  and  shame  whereof  hath  ever  since  kept 
Hector  fasting  and  waking." — Shakesp.:  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  i.  2. 

2.  To  abstain  entirely  or  partially  from  food  vol- 
untarily for  a  certain  time  for  the  mortification  of 
the  body  or  appetites,  as  a  token  of  grief,  sorrow, 
affliction,  or  penitence. 

"Thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head,  and  wash 
thy  face;  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast." — 
Matthew  vi.  17,  18. 
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fast,  *fasste,  s.    [A.  S.  fasta;  Dan.  faste;  O.  H. 
Ger.,  Icel.,  &  Sw.  fasta;  Dut.  vasti;  O.  Fris./esfa.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Total  or  partial  abstinence  from  or  deprivation 
of  food ;  an  omission  to  take  food. 

2.  A  time  set  apart  to  express  national  grief  for 
some  calamity,  or  to  deprecate  an  impending  evil. 

"The  people  of  Nineveh  proclaimed  a  fast." — Junati 

*3.  Any  holy  time  or  season. 

"The  Easter  fast:  was  it  always  and  in  every  place  uni- 
formly observed?"—  Calphill:  Answer  <«  Xartiall,  p.  269. 
(Dauies.) 

II.  Religions: 

1.  Ethnic  Fasts:  The  old  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians 
(Jonah  iii.5),  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  ancient 
nations,  had  most  of  thorn  stated  or  occasional 
fasts,  as  have  the  modern  Mohammedans,  Hindoos, 
&c. 

2.  Jewish  Fasts:  The  Day  of  Atonement  was  the 
only  fasting-day  enjoined  by  the  law  of  Moses,  but 
the  Mishna  speaks  of  four  others,  respectively  com- 
memorating the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  burning  of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  the 
sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  re- 
ceiving by  Ezekiei  and  the  other  captives  of  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.    There  were 
also  fasts  proclaimed  by  royal  or  other  authority 
on  special  occasions  (1  Kings  xxi.  9-12;  2  Chron.  xx. 
3;  Ezra  viii.  2).    For  the  spiritual  and  unspiritual 
way  of  keeping  a  fast,  see  Isaiah  Iviii.  3. 

3.  Christian  Fasts :  No  stated  fasts  are  enjoined 
in  the  New  Testament;  they  arose  subsequently, 
the  Lent  fast  taking   the  lead.    [LENT.]    In  the 
third  century  the  Latins  fasted  on  the  seventh  day. 
In  A.  D.813  the  Council  of  Men tz  in  its  thirty-fourth 
canon,  ordered  a  fast  the  first  week  in  March,  the 
second  week  in  June,  the  third  week  in  September, 
and  the  last  full  week  preceding  Christmas  Eve. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the  custom 
became  prevalent  of  fasting  on  Saturday  in  honor 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  Episcopalian  and  Roman 
Catholicchurches  theprincipalfastsof  the  year  are 
Lent,  the  Ember  days,  All-Saints,  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  Rogation  days,  and  the  eves  or  vigils 
before  certain  festivals;  as  before  Christmas  day. 
Some  of  these  fasts  are  common  to  both  churches. 

4.  Modern  Fasts :  Several  times  in  the  course  of 
political   events  have  different  Christian  govern- 
ments proclaimed  days  of  fasting  and  prayer,  sup- 
plication being  directed  to  the  great  Guide  and 
Director  of  affairs  that  He  would  avert  the  threat- 
ened danger  with  which  the  state  was  confronted. 
As  a  notable  antitype  of  this  custom  may  be  men- 
tioned our  national  Thanksgiving,  in  which  feasting 
and  not  fasting  is  the  salient  feature. 

*faste,  a.    [FACED.] 

fas  -ten  (3)  (isilent),  *fast-ne,  *fast-nen,  *fest- 
nen,  *festen,  *fest-nln,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  fcestnian 
=  to  make  fast  or  firm,  from  /a>s<=firm,  fast;  O.  H. 
Ger.festinon;  Icel.  &  Sw.  fastna;  Dan.  fastne;  O. 
Fris./esirea.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit,:  To  fix  firmly;  to  make  fast;  to  secure: 
as,  by  a  bolt,  a  lock,  &c. 

"  They  deck  it  with  silver  and  with  gold,  they  fasten  it 
with  nails  and  with  hammers  that  it  move  not." — Jere* 
tniah  x.  4. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  fix  or  sot  firmly  or  earnestly. 

"Peter,  fastening  his  eyes  upon  him  with  John,  said, 
Look  on  us." — Acts  Hi.  4. 

2.  To  affix,  to  join,  to  connect,  to  attach. 

"The  words  Whig  and  Tory  have  been  pressed  to  the 
service  of  many  successions  of  parties,  with  very  different 
ideas  fastened  to  them."— Swift.-  Examiner. 

«3.  To  join ;  to  attach  closely  or  firmly. 

"What  if  she  be  fastened  to  this  fool  lord." 

Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  xvi.  24. 
*4.  To  put  or  palm  upon  by  persuasion. 

"  Thinking,  by  this  face, 

To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage." 
Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  1. 
*5.  To  lay  on  with  strength. 

"Could  he  fasten  a.  blow  or  make  a  thrust,  when  not 
suffered  to  approach  t"—Dryden:  Jineid.  (Dedic.) 

*6.  To  make  sure,  firm,  or  secure ;  to  establish. 
"YBhal/ajrtnethekyngdomof  hym."—  Wyclifft:Z  Kings, 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  fix  or  set  one's  self  firmly.    (Followed  by  on 
or  upon.) 

"  With  his  strong  arms 
nB  fastened  on  my  neck."          Shakesp.i  Lear,  v.  8. 

2.  To  be  fastened,  secured,  or  made  fast. 
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II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  attach. 

"O  Godd  that  is  al  freo  ne  mai  nan  uuel/esMien." 

Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  1,179, 

2.  To  determine. 

"  Ic  h&fefesstnfdd  i  mi  thohht 

To  libenn  i  clcennesse."     Vrmnlum,  2.441. 
TT  For  the  difference  between  to  fasten  and  to  fix, 
see  Fix. 

fas  tened  (t  silent),  *fast-ned,  *fest-ned,  pa. 
par.  &  a.  [FASTEN  (3),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Fixed  firmly ;  secured. 

"By  wings  fastened  immediately  to  the  body." — Wil- 
kitis:  Dcedaltts,  ch.  vii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Set  or  fixed  firmly  or  earnestly. 

*2.  Confirmed,  hardened 

"  Strong  and  fastened  villain."      Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  1. 

fas  -ten-er  (t  silent) ,  *fast-ner,  s.  [Eng.  fasten 
(3),  v.;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  fastens,  makes  fast,  or 
secures. 

*2.  One  who  fastens  or  fixes  himself  on  anything. 

fas  -ten-Ing  (t  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [FASTEN 
(3),  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.adj..  (See  the- 
verb.) 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  fast  or  secure. 

2.  Anything  which  makes  fast  or  secure ;  a  fast- 
ener: as  a  bolt,  a  bar,  a  strap,  &c. 

*fas -tenf-ev-en,  *fas  -terns.-een,  *fas-trins- 
ev-in,  *fas-tryngs-ew-yn,  s.  [A.  S.  f<xstan=to 
fast,  and  Eng.  even,  s.]  A  name  given  to  the  eve  of 
Lent,  Shrove-Tuesday. 

fast -er,  s.  [Eng./osf  (2),  v. :  -er.]  Onewho  fasts 
or  abstains  from  food. 

*fast  -er-man,  s.    [FASTINOMAN.] 

*fas  -terng-een, «.    [FASTENS-EVEN.] 

f  as  -tl,  s.  pi.    [LatJ 

Roman  Antiq.:  The  calendar  in  which  were  com- 
prised the  various  days,  feasts,  games,  holidays,  &c. 
There  were  two  kinds :  Fasti  magistrates  and  Fasti 
calendares.  The  latter  were  books  containing  a 
description  of  the  whole  year,  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  its  several  days.  They  were  subdivided 
into  Fasti  urbani  and  Fasti  rustici,tho  former  con- 
taining days  to  be  observed  in  the  city,  the  latter 
those  celebrated  in  the  country,  where  there  would 
be  fewer  holidays.  The  Fasti  magistrates  contained 
everythingrelatingtorcligion  and  the  magistrates, 
and  in  later  times  to  the  emperors,  puch  as  their 
birthdays,  &c.  When  the  fasti  became  full  of  such 
details  they  were  called  Fasti  magni,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Fasti  calendares.  There  were  also 
Fasti  consulares,  an  annual  register.  Each  year 
was  known  as  that  of  such  and  such  consuls,  and 
this  method  of  notation  is  useful  in  fixing  dates. 

*f  Ss-tld-I-OS  -I-tf,  s.  [Lat./asKdiosTO;=fastidi- 
ous  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  of  being  fastidious;  dis- 
dainfulness, coutemptuousness,  fastidiousness. 

f  as-tld -I-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  fasftdtos«s=disdainful, 
disgusting ;  fast idi'um=loathing,  from  fastus=&rro- 
gance,  and  tcedium  =  disgust;  Fr.  faslidieux;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  faMidioso.] 

*1.  Causing  disgust ;  loathsome. 

"That  thing  for  the  which  children  be  oftentimes 
beaten,  is  to  them  ever  after  fastidious." — Sir  T.  Elyot: 
Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Hard  or  difficult  to  please ;  over-nice,  squeam- 
ish. 

"His  temper  placid  and  forgiving,  but  fastidious."— 
Sfacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 
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squeamish  in  the  choice  of  her  own  dress,  company, 
words,  &c.  Whoever  examines  his  own  imperfec- 
tions will  cease  to  be  fastidious;  whoever  restrains 
humor  and  caprice  will  cease  to  be  squeamish." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

f  as-tld  -I-OUS-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  fastidious;  -ly.J 
In  a  fastidious,  over-nice,  or  squeamish  manner. 

fas-tld'-l-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fastidious;  -ness.J 
The  quality  of  being  fastidious;  squeamishness, 
over-nicety. 

fas-tig  -I-ate,  fas-tig  -I-at-ed,  a.  [Lat./ostfff- 
iatus  =  pointed,  sloping,  f rom  fastigium  —  peak,  or 
pinnacle.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Narrowing  toward  the  point; 
pointed,  peaked. 

"That  noted  hill,  the  top  whereof  is  fastigiate  like  » 
sugar-loaf." — Ray;  Remains,  p.  176. 


6611,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    5011,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    ejfist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -hie.    -die,    &c.  =.b?l.     del. 
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2.  Bot. :  Tapering  to  a  point  like  a  pyramid.  A 
plant  i.-  said  to  bo  fastigiately  branched  when  the 
branches  become  shorter  as  they  approach  the 
apex. 

ff  as-tlg -I-ate-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  fastigiate;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  fastigiate  or  tapering  manner ;  pointedly. 

•f  as-tlfc -I-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  fastigium  =  n  peak  or 
pinnacle.]  Pointed,  rising  to  a  point,  pyramidal. 

f  as-tlft  -I-um,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  The  pediment  of  a  portico,  so  called  because  it 
follows  the  form  of  a  roof. 

2.  The  comb  or  ridge  of  a  roof. 

fast  -Ing  (1),  *fast-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [FAST 
<2),r.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  cC  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
yerb.) 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  abstaining  par- 
tially or  entirely  from  food. 

"In  hanger  and  thirst,  in  manye/asfj/ncra,  in  coold  and 
nakidnesse."—  n'ycliffe:  2  Corinthians  xi.  27. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med. :  Loss  of  appetite  "without  any  other  ap- 
parent affection  of  the  stomach ;  so  that  the  system 
can  sustain  almost  total  abstinence  for  a  long  time 
without  fainting.    (Dunglison.) 

If  For  a  number  of  years  a  lively  discussion  has 
been  carried  on  as  to  the  length  of  time  a  human 
being  could  exist  while  voluntarily  fasting — there 
being  not  a  few  whoclaimed  to  be  able  to  duplicate 
the  forty-day  fast  imputed  to  Jesus  Christ.  To  set 
the  matter  at  rest,  early  in  the  last  decade  Dr.  Tan- 
ner, of  New  York  City,  attempted  to  fast  for  forty 
days,  and  although  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the 
gentleman  claimed  that  he  accomplished  the  feat, 
others  there  were  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
result.  Nothing  definite  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view  resulted ;  and  since  that  time  the  Doctor  has 
had  numerous  imitators,  some  going  so  far  as  to 
claim  to  be  able  to  maintain  life  even  when  interred 
for  that  length  of  time.  This  last  experiment,  how- 
ever, is  as  yet  (1894)  in  abeyance. 

2.  Religious: 

(1)  Among  the  Ethnic  Nations :  Its  chief  object 
•was  to  produce  religious  exaltation,  with  visions, 
dreams  and  imagined    intercourse   with   superior 
beings.    As  the  Zulus  say,  "  The  continually  stuffed 
body  cannot  see  secret  things."    Fasting  exists  for 
this  purpose  among  the  North  American  Indians 
and  many  other  tribes.    Dreams,  visionsl  <fcc.,  thus 
produced  are  not  supernatural,  but  morbid. 

(2)  Among  the  Jews:  It  was  practiced  in  seasons 
of  affliction,  nature  having  in  a  manner  prescribed 
this  by  taking  hunger  away  during  keen  sorrow  (1 
Sam.xxxi.13;  Estheriv.);  to  chasten  or  humble  the 
soul  (Psalm  xxxiv.  15 ;  Ixix.  3) ;  as  a  concomitant  of 
prayer  (Psalm  xxxv.  13;  Dan.  ix.  33;  Luke  ii.  37, 
Ac.) ;  as  an  act  deemed  meritorious  ( Luke  xviii.  12). 

(3)  Among  Christians:  Jesus  miraculously  fasted 
forty  days  and  nights  (Matt.  iy.  2;  Luke  iv.  2),  as 
Moses  and  Elijah  had  done  previously  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
28;  1  Kings  xix.  8),  and  as  several  Roman  saints 
claim  to  have  done  since.    The  practice  is  not,  how- 
ever, formally  enjoined    in    the   New   Testament, 
though  our  Lord  indirectly  sanctioned  it  (Matt.  vi. 
16-18),  as  did  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  5).    The  apostles 
and  the  church  of  which  they  constituted  a  part 

fracticed  it  on  specially  solemn  occasions  (Acts  xiii. 
;  xiv.23).  Combined  with  prayer  it  could  be  ren- 
dered effective  to  expel  evil  spirits  (Matt.  xvii.  21; 
Mark  ix.  29).  In  the  Roman  and  Greek  Obedience, 
Communion  must  bo  received  fasting,  except  when 
administered  by  way  of  viaticum. 

fast  -Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FAST  (1),  rj 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
yerb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  fast  or  binding. 

•fast  -Ing-man,  *fast  -Sr-man,  «.  [Eng.  fast- 
ing (2)  ;  -man.]  One  who  was  surety,  bondsman,  or 
security  for  the  peaceable  conduct  of  another. 

•fast -Ing-5ng,  s.  [FASTING  (1),  s.]  Shrove- 
tide. (Eng.  Colloq.) 

fast  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  fast;  -ish.]  Rather  fast  or 
dissipated. 

•fast-lf,  *fast-el-ye,  'fast-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
fast,  a. ;  -ly.'] 

1.  Firmly,  securely. 

"  For  he  htithfn.itli/  founded  it 
Above  the  seas  to  stand." 

Old  Version  of  Psalms;  Ps.  niv.  2. 

2.  Firmly,  steadfastly^faithfully. 

"The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  sure  and  fastlye  faithfull 
to  hys  prince." — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  48. 

3.  Firmly,  earnestly,  strongly. 

"That  he  so  fastelyc  before  hath  affirmed." — Sir  T. 
Hare:  Worts,  p.  556. 

4.  Quickly,  rapidly,  hastily. 

"She  .  .  .  walked  fastly  to  and  fro." — Sir  J.  Har- 
rington: Account  of  Elizabeth. 
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fast'-ness,  *fast-nesse,  s.  [A.  S.  fosstnes=tl\e 
firmament.] 

•1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fast  or  secure. 

*2.  Firmness ;  firm  or  steadfast  adherence. 

"  To  show  it  was  but  their  fastness  to  the  former  gov- 
ernment."— Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

•3.  Strength,  security. 

"And  eke  thefastnesse  of  his  dwelling-place." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  5. 

4.  A  strong  place ;  a  fortress,  a  fort,  a  stronghold. 

"The  capital  or  rather  chief  fastness  of  Cassibelan  was 
then  taken." — Burke:  Abridg.  of  Etig.  History. 

*5.  Closeness,  conciseness,  brevity ;  not  diffuse- 
ness. 

"  Bring  his  style  from  all  loose  grossness  to  such  firm 
fastness  in  Latin,  as  in  Demosthenes." — Aschani:  School- 
master. 

*f  as-tU-Ss  -I-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  fastuositas,  from  fas- 
tuosus— proud,  haughty;  fastus  =  pride.]  Pride, 
haughtiness,  arrogance. 

*f as  -tu-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fastuosus,  from  fastus.] 
Proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  disdainful. 

*f  as  -tu-OUS-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  fastuous;  -ly.]  In 
a  proud,  naughty,  arrogant,  or  disdainful  manner. 

•fas  -tu-ous-ness,  a.  [Eng.  fastuous;  -ness.] 
Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance. 

fat(l),'fatte,  «fette,  *vat  *vatte,  *vet,  *vette, 
a.  &s.  [ A.  S.  feet ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vet,  Dan.  fed, 
Sw.fet,  Icel.feitr,  O.  H.  Ger./etzt.j 

A.  -4s  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Full  of  fat ;  plump ;  fleshy ;  full  fed;  the  oppo- 
site to  lean  or  thin. 

"And  otfatte  wetheres  an  hundred  thousand  also." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  62. 

(2)  Full  of  fat;  oily,  greasy,  unctuous. 

(3)  Abounding  in '  fat,  as  distinguished  from  the 
lean  of  meat. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  Dull,  heavy,  stupid;  as,  a  fat  or  coarse  ani- 
mal. 

"  O  soule!  in  whom  no  heavenly  fire  is  found, 
Fat  minds,  and  ever  grovelling  on  the  ground." 

Dryden:  Perseus,  sat.  ii. 
*(2)  Coarse,  gross. 

"Added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own." 

Dri/den:  Mrs.  KHUgrew,  64. 

(3)  Wealthy,  rich,  affluent. 

"  Mark  the  fat  cit,  whose  good  round  sum 
Amounts  at  least  to  half  a  plum." 

Lloyd:  A  Familiar  Epistle. 

(4)  Rich ;  producing  a  large  income. 

"A/a£  benefice  is  that  which  so  abounds  with  an  estate 
and  revenues  that  a  man  may  expend  a  great  deal  in  deli- 
cacies of  eating  and  drinking." — Ayliffe:  Pareroon. 

(5)  Fertile,  fruitful,  rich  ;  affording  a  good  return ; 
as,  a  fat  soil. 

"A.  fat  londe  and  ful  of  donge  foulest  wedes  groweth." 
P.  Plotcman,  p.  213. 

*(6)  Abounding  in  spiritual  endowments  and  com- 
fort. 

"  They  [the  righteous]  shall  be/a«  and  flourishing."— 
Psalm  cxii.  14. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  Broad ;  as,  the  quarter  of  a  ship. 

2.  Print.:  Applied  to  a  page  having  many  blank 
spaces  or  lines,  and,  hence,  to  any  work  which  pays 
well. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Plumpness,  fleshiness. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  best  or  most  choice  part  of  anything. 
"Ye  shall  eat  the  fat  of  the  land."— Genesis  xlv.  18. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  An  animal  substance  of  a  more  or  less 
oily  character  deposited  in  vesicles  in  adipose  tissue. 
It  forms  a  considerable  layer  under  the  skin,  is  col- 
lected in  large  quantity  around  certain  organs,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Kidneys,  fills  up  furrows  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  heart,  surrounds  joints,  and  exists  in 
large  quantity  in  the  marrow  of  bones.     It  is  an 
excellent  packing  material  in  the  body,  being  light, 
soft  and  elastic.      It  gives  to  the  surface  of  the 
human  frame  its  smooth,  rounded  contour.  Being  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  it  enables  a  person  to  retain 
the  warmth  which  he  has  generated ;  but  its  chief 
use  is  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition.    (Quain.) 

2.  Chem.  (pi.) :  Fats  are  glycerides  of  acids  be- 
longing to  the  fatty  or  acetic  series  and  of  acids 
belonging  to  the  acrylic  series,  being  the  ethers  of 
the  tnatomic  alcohol  glycerine.    They  are  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether.    They  vary  in 


fatalist 

consistence  from  a  thin  oil  (olivo  oil)  to  a  hard, 
greasy  substance  (suet).  They  leave  a  greasy  stain 
on  paper.  When  fats  are  boiled  with  any  caustic 
alkali  they  are  decomposed  [SAPOXIFICATIOX  ],  and 
yield  an  alkaline  salt  of  the  fatty  acid  [SOAP],  and 
glycerine  (q.  v.). 

3.  Print.:  Copy  which  affords  light  work,  as 
blank  or  short  pages  or  lines,  leaded  matter,  rulo- 
and-figure  work,  poetry,  and  suchlike  matter,  profit- 
able to  the  compositor. 

If  The  fat  is  in  the  fire:  All  is  confusion,  or  all 
has  failed. 

•fat-already,  a.    Already  too  well  fed  or  puffed. 

"  To  enlard  his  fat-already  pride." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  8. 

•fat-brained,  «.    Dull  of  apprehension ;  stupid. 
fat-faced,  «.    Having  a  plump,  round  face, 
fat-head,  s.    A  dull,  stupid  fellow. 

fat-headed,  a.  Dull,  stupid,  slow  of  apprehen- 
sion. 

fat-hen,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  applied  to  various  plants,  but 
especially  to  certain  Chenopodiaceee,  having  thick, 
succulent  foliage:  (1)  Chenopodium  album,  (2) 
Chenopodium  bonus  henricus,  (3)  Chenopodium 
rubrum,  (4)  Chenopodium  vulvaria,  (5)  Atriplex 
patula,  (6)  Atriplex  erecta,  (7)  Atriplex  hastata, 
(8)  Polygonum  fagopyrum,  (9)  Nepeta  glechoma, 
(10)  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  (11)  Capsella  bursa- 
pastoris,  (12)  Artemisia  vulgaris.  (Britten  c?  Hol- 
land.) 

•fat-kidneyed,  a.  Gross-paunched,  corpulent, 
obese. 

fat-lute,  *.  A  mixture  of  pipe-clay  and  linseed 
oil  for  filling  joints. 

•fat-witted,  a.  Dull  of  apprehension ;  stupid, 
fat^headed. 

fat-vesicles,  s.  pi. 

Physiol. :  The  vesicles  in  the  bodies  of  men  and 
the  inferior  animals  in  which  fat  is  deposited. 
[ADIPOSE  TISSUE.]  They  are  often  situated  in  the 
interstices  between  organs,  to  which  they  afford 
protection.  They  also  facilitate  motion  and  im- 
prove the  symmetry  of  the  figure.  (Todd  <t  Sow- 
man:  Phys.  Anat.) 

*fat(2),*fatt,*fatte,  *fet,  s.  [A.  S./CB*.]   [VAT.] 

1.  A  vat ;  a  large  tub  or  vessel ;  a  cask,  a  barrel. 

2.  A  measure  of  capacity,  differing  in  different 
commodities.    A  fat  of  grain  was  a  quarter,  or  8 
bushels ;  a  fat  of  wire,  from  20  to  25  cwts. ;  a  fat  of 
isinglass  from  3}  to  4  cwts. 

fat,  v.  t.  &  i.    [FAT,  o.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  fat  or  plump ;  to  fatten. 

"  I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  offal."— Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  fat;  to  fatten;  to  gain 
flesh. 

"An  old  ox/a/a  as  well  and  is  as  good  as  a  young." — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

fat  -al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fatalis,  tromfatum— 
fate  ;  Sp.  fatal;  Ital./afaJe.] 

*1.  Proceeding  from  fate  or  destiny;  inevitable. 

•2.  Decreed  by  fate ;  destined. 

"It  was  fatal  to  the  king  to  fight  for  his  money."— 
Bacon:  Henry  VI I. 

*3.  Fraught  with  or  instrumental  to  destiny  or 
fate ;  influencing  destiny ;  fateful. 

"Parca's/afaZ  web." — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  1. 
•4.  Foreboding  death  or  destruction. 
"  That/a(aZ  screech-owl  to  our  house 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours." 

Skakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  III.,  ii.  6. 

5.  Causing  death ;  deadly ;  mortal. 

6.  Ruinous,  destructive,  pernicious,  deadly. 

"  Great,  therefore,  is  the  deceit  and  fatal  the  error  by 
which  all  those  delude  themselves." — Clarke:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  120. 

1T  For  the  difference  between  fatal  and  deadly, 
see  DEADLY. 

f  at  -al-I§m,  s.  [Ens,  fatal;  -ism.]  The  doctrine 
that  all  things  are  ordered  for  men  by  the  arbitrary 
decrees  of  God  or  the  fixed  laws  of  nature.  In  The- 
ology it  lias  given  birth  to  theories  of  Predestina- 
tion, and  in  Moral  Science  to  such  systems  as  those 
of  Spinoza  and  Hegel,  and  more  recently  to  the 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  It  is  carried 
out  to  its  most  pitilessly  logical  extreme  among  the 
Mohammedans,  where  everything  that  can  happen 
is  "kismet,"  i.  e.,  fatal,  or  decreed  by  fate. 

fa'-tal-lst,  s.  [Enp.  fatal;  -int.]  One  who  holds 
or  supports  the  doctrine  of  fatalism. 

"Being  a  fatalist  in  natural  things,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  free-will  in  man." — Warbiirton:  Divine 
Legation,  bk.  i  ii..  s.  4. 


file,    fat,    far,e,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,     rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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fatas,   romuiH.//i.— ia^o.  i 

1.  A  state  of  being  fatal  or  predestined  by  fate ; 
a  fixed  and  unalterable  course  of  things  independ- 
ent of  any  controlling  cause. 

"The  stoics  held  a  fatality  and  a  fixed,  unalterable 
course  of  events;  but  then  they  held  also  that  they  fell 
out  by  ii  necessity  emergent  from  and  inherent  in  the 
things  themselves  which  God  Himself  could  not  alter/' — 
South. 


"As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive." 

Shakesp..-  All's  Well  that  Etuis  H'fll,  iv.  4. 

fat  -ed,  n.    [Eng./<rf(e);  -ed.] 

1.  Decreed  by  fate  or  inevitable  necessity.     - 

"One  midnight  fated  to  the  purpose." 

Sliakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  Regulated  by  fate;  determined. 
*3.  Exempted  by  fate. 


andignoi 

(2)  Fathers  of  the  Oratory : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Roman  Catholic  society  founded  m 
Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Philip  Neri,  and 
approved  of  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.  in  A.  D.  1577.  The 
oratory  referred  to  is  that  which  Neri  built  for  him- 
self at  Florence,  and  occupied  for  many  years.  The 
society  has  produced  some  learned  men,  Cassar 
Baronius  being  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 


2.  \decreooffate.                                                              *3.  Exempted  by  fate.  {3)  Fathersof  Somasquo: 

••  By  a  strange  fatality  men  suffer  their  dissenting  to        "  Who  knows  but  that  his  f,,ted  armor  was  only  an  alle-  Ch.  Hist. :    A  Roman  Catholic,  society,  so  name 

)  drawn  into  the  stream  of  the  present  rogue."—  King    gorical  defense?"— DryOen.  Discourse  on  Epic  Poetry.  from  Soinasquo,  the  town  in  which  their  first  gen- 

*4.  Invested  with  the  power  of  determining  fate  eral  resided.     The  same  as  Regular  Clerks  Oj 
or  destiny. 


"Thy /ate*  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope."— Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  i.  I. 
*fate-ful,  a.    [Eng.  fate;  -fiil(l).]     Bearing  or 
having  fatal  power;  bringing  fate  or  destruction; 
fatal. 

"  In  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway, 
The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way." 

Scott:  Xarmion.    (Introil.) 

]      111    a 


The 


bed 

Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

3.  A  tendency  to  danger  or  hurt. 

4.  Mortality,  destruction ;  as,  The  fatality  among 
cattle  lias  been  very  great. 

5.  A  fatal  occurrence. 

f af-al-iy.  adv.    [Eng./atai;  -ly.] 

*l.  By  the  decree  of  fate;  by  inevitable  and  un- 
alterable destiny  or  necessity. 

"The  atoms  composed  the  world  mechanically  and/<if- 
ally." — Bentley:  Boyle  Lectures. 

2.  In  a  fatal,  mortal,  or  deadly  manner ;  in  a  man- 
ner leading  to  or  followed  by  death  ;  mortally ;  as, 
The  duel  ended  fatally. 

3.  In  a   ruinous  or  destructive    manner;   perni- 
ciously, ruinously. 

"When  Cressy  battle  fatally  was  struck." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

*fat 
or  state 
ity. 

fa'-ta  mor-ga  -na,  s.  [Ital.  fata=a  fairy,  and 
Morgana,  a  local  name  for  a  fairy=fairy  Morgana.] 
A  remarkable  aerial  phenomenon  observed  from 
the  harbor  of  Messina  and  adjacent  places,  and 
supposed  by  the  Sicilians  to  be  the  work  of  the  fairy 

Morgana.    Objects  are  reflected  sometimes  on  the       ,.,„_„ „ — ,  „„„ ,, 

surface  of  the  sea,  and   sometimes  in  a  kind  of    a  forefather;  the  progenitor  or  founder  of  a  race, 
aerial  screen  to  thirty  feet  above  it.    Father  Angel-    family,  line,  &c.    (Often  used  in  the  plural.) 
Inci  thus  describes  it:  "As  I  stood  at  my  window,  1 
was  surprised  with  a  most  wonderful,  delectable 
vision.    The  sea  that   washes   the   Sicilian  shore 
swelled  up,  and  became,  for  ten  miles  in  length,  like 


(4)  Holy  Father: 

Ecclesiol. :  A  designation  for  the  Pope.  [FATHEK, 


*fa  te-ful-lf ,  adv.    [Eng    fateful;   -ly. 
fateful  or  fatal  manner ;  fatally. 

*f  a  te-f  til-ness,  «.    [Eng.  fateful;  •ness.'] 
quality  or  state  of  being  fateful. 

fa-thgr,  *fa-der,  *fa-dlr,  *fa-dre,  *fa-dyr, 
»fse-der,  *fea-der,  *fe-der,  'va-der,  *ve-der,  s. 
[A.  S.  feeder;  cogn.  with  Out.  voder;  Dan.  &  bw. 
fader;  Icel.fadh.ir;  Gotii.fadar;  Ger.  vater;  O.  H. 

al-ness,s.  [Eng.  fatal;  -ness.]  The  quality    Get.  fatar,  vatar ;   O.Ftis.feder;    Leit.pater;    Gr. 
of  being  fatal;  inevitable  necessity ;  fatal-    patejr;  Sansc.  pitrt;  Pers. pidar.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  male  parent;  he  who  begets  a  child. 
"  Ych  the  loue  as  the  mon  that  my  fader  ys." 

Robert  vf  Gloucester,  p.  20. 

(2)  A  male  ancestor,  especially  the  first  ancestor ; 


'They  forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers."- 
ii.  12. 


Judges 


up,  „ 

a  chain  of  dark  mountains,  while  the  waters  near 
our  Calabrian  coast  grew  quite  smooth,  and  in  an 
instant  appeared  as  one  clear,  polished  mirror,  re 

_!•.•_  _        __J j.    AT _* u    _rj /^_     j.l-1-  _1 


(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven." — Matthew  vi.  9. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  creator,  originator,  or  inventor  of  any- 


tance,  and  degree  of  light  and  shade.  In  a  moment 
these  lost  half  their  height,  and  bent  into  arcades, 
like  Roman  aqueducts.  A  long  cornice  was  next 
formed  on  the  top,  and  above  it  arose  castles  innu- 
merable, all  perfectly  alike.  These  soon  split  into 
towers,  which  were  shortly  after  lost  in  colonnades, 
then  windows,  and  at  last  ended  in  pines,  cypresses, 
and  other  trees,  even  and  similar." 

"Hope  still  guided  them  on,  as  the  magic  Fata 
Morgana."  Longfellow:  Evanueline,  ii.  4. 

f  at9h,  s.   [FETCH.] 
Bot . :  Vicia  sativa. 

*[  Meadow  fatch:  Onobrychis  sativa.  (Pratt; 
Britten  &  Holland.) 

fate,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fat ,  from  Lat.  fatum=that  which 
is  spoken,  fate ;/or=to  speak;  O.  Sp.  &  Ital.  /a to; 
Port,  fado;  Sp.  Aado.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  decree  of   God   by  which   the  course  of 
events  is  fixed ;  inevitable  and  unalterable  neces- 
sity ;  a  fixed  destiny  depending  upon  a  superior 
cause,  and  uncontrollable  by  man. 

"  Necessity  or  chance 
Approach  me  not,  and  what  I  will  is /ate." 

.Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  173. 

2.  Destiny,  lot,  fortune. 

"The  arbiters  of  the  prisoner's  fate  came  in  and  went 
out  as  they  chose." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xxii. 

3.  Death,  destruction,  evil  destiny,  doom. 

"The  whizzing  arrow  sings, 
And  bears  thy  fate,  Antinoiis,  on  its  wings." 

Pope:  Homer's  Otlynsey,  xxii.  11,  12. 

*4.  The  cause  of  death. 

"  With  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent, 
And  feathered  fates  among  the  mules  and  sumpters 
sent."  Dryden:  Homer's  Iliad,  i. 


„  ...  «.*/«  r  of  a  ship : 

Naut.:  The  title  given  in  the  dockyards  to  the 
constructor  of  a  ship  of  the  navy. 

'father-better,  a.  Surpassing  one's  father  ia 
any  respect. 

•father-brother,  s.  An  uncle  on  the  father's  side. 

father-dust,  s.  The  dust  from  which  all  men 
are  sprung. 

father-in-law,  s. 

1.  The  father  of  one's  husband  or  wife. 

2.  Improperly  used  for  a  step-father, 
father-lasher,  a. 

Ichth.:  Cnttus  Imbalis.  A  voracious  acanthopte- 
rygious  fish,  of  the  genus  Cottus,  found  on  the  shores 
of  Greenland,  Britain,  and  Newfoundland.  The 
head  is  armed  with  several  formidable  spines.  It 
is  from  eight  to  ton  inches  in  length,  and  is  largely 
used  as  food. 

father-longlegs,  s.  A  common  name  for  the 
Crane-fly  (q.  v.).  It  is  also  called  Daddy-longlegs. 

'father-right,  s.    A  patrimony. 

*father-sick,  a.  Pining  after  one's  father.  (Of. 
Mother-sick.) 

father-sister,  s.    An  aunt  on  the  father's  side. 

'father-worse,  *father-waur,  a.  Worse  than 
one's  father ;  falling  short  in  goodness.  [FATHEB- 

BETTER.] 

fa  -ther,  r.  t.    [FATHER,  s.] 

1.  Literally: 

\.  To  beget  as  a  father ;  to  be  father  to. 
"  Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base." 
Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2, 

2.  To  provide  with  a  father. 

"  Being  so  fathered  and  so  husbanded." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Cczsar,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  adopt  as  a  child. 

"  Ay,  good  youth, 
And  rather  father  thee  than  master  thee." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

4.  To  ascribe  to  a  man  as  his  child ;  to  affiliate. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  adopt  or  assume  as  one's  own  ;  to  profess 
one's  self  the  author  or  originator  of;  to  take  the 
responsibility  of. 

"By  these  two  distinguished  men  Peterson's  scheme 
\vi\afathered." — Maaanlay:  Hist.  Enu.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  To  ascribe  to  any  one  as  his  offspring  or  pro- 
duction. 

fa -ther-hpod,  *fa-dlr-hode,  s.  [Eng.  father; 
-ftoorf.] 

I.  Lit, :  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  father; 
(8)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2.  ti10  character  or  position  of  a  father. 

II.  Technically:  jj_  p if/urativelij : 

1.  Theol. :  The  first  person  of  the  Trinity.  j    Tne  sta(.0  ,,r  position  of  a  senior  or  superior. 
"  Baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the        2.  A  title  of  the  Pope,  as  the  Holy  Father. 

Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."—  .Tfuttfteto  xxviii.  19.  3.  An  epithet   used  of   God  in  His   relation   to 

2.  Ecclesiology  and  Church  History :  orphans,  and  the  human  race.    (Irving.) 

(1)  Pi.:  TheChristianwriterspriortotheseventh  fa'-ther-land,  s.    ['Eng.  father,  and  land,  in  imi- 

century,  though  some  includeunderthe  designation  tation  of  Ger.  Vaterland.]    One's  native  country, 

also  those  of   a   considerably  subsequent  period.  thehonso  wasformerly  legible  an  inscription  pnr- 

The  first  in  time  were  the  five   Apostolic   Fathers.  ortlnB  that  to  him  to  whom  God  is  a  father,  every  land 

[APOSTOLIC.]    Of  the  others,  there  lived  in  the  nrst  *8  Kjutherland  "— Jfurauiuv  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

tliree  centuries,   prior    to   ^he   establishment  of  fa._thgr_lg         *fa-der  Ises,    *fa-der-l»"     *">- 

-  der-lesse.  *fe  der-lease.  *fa-dyr-lp«    < 

it.  1 


Macattlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Ix. 

(2)  The  origin  or  cause  of  anything. 

"The  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  6. 

(3)  A  respectful  mode  of  address  to  an  old  man. 

(4)  The  title  of  the  senators  of  ancient  Rome. 

"  And  Fathers  mixed  with  Commons, 
Seized  hatchet,  bar,  and  crow." 

Macaulay:  Horatius,  xxxiv. 

(5)  One  who  acts  as  or  occupies  the  place  of  a 
father  to  another;  one  who  exercises  paternal  care 
over  another. 

"  I  was  H  father  to  the  poor." — Job  xxix.  16. 

(6)  One  who  by  marriage  comes  to  the  position  of 
a  father ;  a  father-in-law,  a  step-father. 

(7)  The  eldest  or  senior  member  of  any  profession 
or  body. 

"Being  at  that  time  the  oldest  person  who  had  a  seat  in 
sn's,  though  not  the  father  of  the  House  in  Par- 


, 

Christianity,  Justn  Martyr,  Theophilus.  bishop  o  __ 

Antioch,  Clementof  Alexandria, Cyprian,  bishop  of  d":iessey    te7^e{rleas,e'., ,  ?a. 

Carthage,  Origen,  Tcrtullian,  <fcc.     \fter  its  estab-  lease,  a.&s.    [A.  S.  f<zdei  leds , 


i-der- 


lishment  there  were  of  Greek  Fathers,  Eusebius  of 


CP/1  CircnmstHnceq    against   which  it  is  im-    "snmenc  more  were  or  (jreen  rauiers,  jiusuuius  ui 

"  lln     <>sarea,  Athanasius,  &c. ;   and  of,  Latin  Church, 


possible  or  useless  to  contend. 

"  The  fates  were  against  them." — Morley:  Life  ufCobden, 
ii.  378. 

II.  Mylhol.  (pi.) :   The  Parcee  or  Destinies ;  the 


goddesses  supposed  to  preside  over  the  birth,  life,    &c. 


Lactantius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others. 

(2)  Singular: 

(a)  (fen. :  An  official  title  for  a  Roman  or  Ritual- 
istic priest,  a  confessor,  the  superior  of  a  convent, 


A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit. :  Destitute  of  a  living  father. 

2.  Fig.:  Without  any  known  author. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  destitute  of   a  living 
father. 

"  In  Thee  the  fatherless  flndeth  mercy."— Hosea.  xiv.  8. 


b6il,    b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous.     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  -  bel,     del. 


fatherlessness 

fa  -thSr-less-ness,  a.  [Eng.  fatterless;  -ness.] 
Tlio  state  or  condition  of  being  fatherless. 

fa  -ther-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng. fatherly;  -Hess.l  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  fatherly;  parental  care, 
kindness,  or  tenderness. 

fa  -ther-ljf,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng./af/ier;  •/#.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1,  Like  a  father;  proper  to  or  becoming  a  father; 
kind,  tender,  loving. 

"He  tendered  his  brother's  children  with  a  fatherly 
affection." — Grenetcuy:  Tacitus;  Annales,  p.  90. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  father. 

B.  As   adv.:  In  the    manner  of   a    father;  as  a 
father  should ;  with  parental  care  or  affection. 

"He  cannot  choose  but  take  this  service  I  have  done 
fatherly."—  Shaktmp.:  Cynibeline.ii.  8. 

fa'-thSr-ship,  s.  [Eng./affter;-s/u>.]  The  state 
or  position  of  a  father. 

f ath  -6m,  *fad-me,  *fad-om,  *fad-yme,  *fed- 
eme,  *fed-me,  *vedh  me,  8.  [A.  S. /cedAm=the 
.-pare  reached  by  the  arms  extended,  a  grasp;  cogn. 
v  itli  Dut.  vadeni;  Icel.  fadfimr;  Dan.  favn;  Ger. 
fit'irii;  O.  H.  Ger,  /a<ium=a  fathom  ;  Sw./amn=an 
embrace.] 

I.  Lit.:  A.  measure  of  length  containing  six  feet, 
that  being  about  the  space  which  a  man  can  cover 
with  his  extended  arms.    lit  is  used  principally  in 
nautical  and  mining  measurements. 

II.  Figuratively : 
1.  Depth,  deeps. 

"All  the  profound  sea  hides  in  unknown  fathoms." 
Shakesp.i  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

*2.  Depth,  penetration,  or  reach  of  intellect. 
"Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none 
To  lead  their  business." 

Shakesp;  Othello,  i.  1. 

fathom-line,  s. 

Naut. :  The  line  by  which  the  depth  of  water  is 
ascertained. 

fathom-wood,  s. 

Naut. :  Slabs  and  other  offal  or  waste  of  timber 
sold  at  the  lumber  yards  by  fathom  lots,  cubic 
measurement.  (Smyth.) 

f&th'-ftm,  *fad-men,  *fad-myn,  *fadom-yn, 
v.t.  [A.  S.fcedhman;  Icel.  fadhma;Sw.  fauma; 
Dan.  favne.] 

I.  Literally: 

*1,  To  embrace ;  to  inclose  in  the  arms. 

"  Frendez  fallen  in  fere  fathomed  togeder." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  899. 

*2.  To  seize,  to  catch. 

"Lascivious  Delilahs  that  fathomed  him  in  the  arms  of 
lust."— Adams.-  Works,  i.  241. 

*3.  To  encompass  or  inclose  within  the  extended 
arms;  to  encircle. 

"I/orfmedeal  atones 
Denemurk  with  mine  longe  bones." 

Havelok,  1,294. 

4.  To  measure  or  ascertain  the  depth  of  water  by 
a  fathom-line. 

II.  figuratively : 

1.  To  sound;  to  reach  in  depth;  to  get  or  reach 
to  the  bottom  of. 

"There  is  indeed  such  a  depth  in  nature  that  it  is  never 
likely  to  bethoroughly/af/iomed."— Glanvill:  Essay  iv. 

2.  To  penetrate,  to  comprehend,  to  understand. 
"The  short  reach  of  sense  and  natural  reason  is  not 

always  able  to  fat  hum  the  contrivance." — South;  Sermons, 
vol.  x.,  ser.  5. 

f  ath  -6m-a-ble,  a.  [ Eng.  fathom ;  -able.']  That 
may  or  can  be  fathomed,  or  comprehended. 

f  ath  -6m-e"r,  *•  [Eng.  fathom;  -er.]  One  who 
fathoms,  penetrates  into,  or  comprehends. 

f  ath  -6m-lSss,  a.    [Eng.  fathom ;  -less.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  That  cannot  be  embraced  or  inclosed  within 
the  arms. 

"  Buckle  in  a  waist  most  fathomless." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

2.  That  cannot  be  fathomed ;  of  which  the  bottom 
or  depth  cannot  bo  found ;  bottomless. 

"Ocean  exhibits,  fat  hornless  and  broad, 
Much  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God." 

*Cowper.  Retirement,  525,  626. 

II.  Fig. :  That  cannot  be  fathomed,  sounded,  or 
comprehended. 

"Here  lies  the  fathomless  absurdity."— Hilton;  Tetra- 
chordon. 

*fa-tld-lc,  *fa-tld  -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  fatidicus, 
from  /a£um=fate,  and  dico=to  say,  to  tell.]  De- 
claring or  having  the  power  to  foretell  future 
events;  prophetic. 
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*fa-tld  -ic-al-lyS  adr.  [Eng. fatidical;  -ty.]  In 
a  prophetic  manner. 

*fa-tld  -I-9en-cy\  s.  [Lat./afid/c(usKEng.  suff. 
-ency.]  Divination. 

*fa-tlf  '-5r-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  fatifer,  from  fatum  = 
fate,  /ero=to  bear,  to  carry,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous.]  Bringing  fate  or  ruin;  deadly,  mortal,  de- 
structive. 

*f  at  -Ig-a-ble,  a.  [Liat.fatigabilis,  from  fatigo 
= to  weary. J  Easily  wearied  or  fatigued;  liable  to 
fatigue. 

*f  at -I-gate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  fatigatus,  pa.  par.  of 
fatigo— to  weary.  1  To  weary,  to  fatigue,  to  tiro 
out,  to  exhaust. 

*fat -I-gate,  a.  [Lat. fatigatus.]  [FATIGATE,  t\] 
Tired  out,  wearied,  exhausted,  fatigued. 

*f  at-I-ga  -tlon,  s.  [Latin  fatigatio,  from  fati- 
ootuf,  pa.  par.  of  fatigo;  O.  Fr.  fatigation;  Sp. 
ftitiyacion.]  Weariness,  fatigue,  exhaustion. 

fa-tig "ue,  s.    [Fr.,  from  fatiguer~to  fatigue,   to 
wcury,  from  Lat.  fatigo;  Sp.  fatiga;  Ital.  fatica.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Weariness;  exhaustion  from  bodily  or  mental 
labor  or  exertion. 

"It  was  occasioned  by  his  desire  of  lessening  his  /tr- 
tfgue." — Walpvle:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

2.  That  which  causes  weariness  or  exhaustion; 
exhausting  labor,  toil,  or  exertion. 

"  The  great  Scipio  sought  honors  in  his  youth,  and 
endured  thefatiyaes  with  which  he  purchased  them." — 
Dryden.  {Johnson. ) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mech.:  The   fracture  of   a  bar  owing  to  the 
repeated  application  and  removal  of  a  load  which 
is  considerably  below  the  breaking-weight  of  the 
bar.    To  fatigue  is  ascribed  the  breaking  of  car- 
axles  by  the  constant  repetitive  blows  and  strains 
incident  to  their  duty. 

2.  Milit.:   The   duties   of  military  men  distinct 
from  theuseof  arms  ;  as,menon/a£tgue.  [FATIGUE- 
DUTY.] 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fatigue, 
weariness,  and  lassitude:  "Fatigue  is  an  exhaus- 
tion of  the  animal  or  mental  powers;  weariness  is 
a  wearing  out  the  strength,  or  breaking  the  spirits : 
lassitude  is  a  general  relaxation  of  the  animal 
frame:  the  laborer  experiences  fatigue  from  the 
toils  of  the  day;  the  man  of  business,  who  is  har- 
assed by  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  his 
concerns,  suffers  fatigue;  and  the  student,  who 
labors  to  fit  himself  for  a  public  exhibition  of  his 
acquirements,  is  in  like  manner  exposed  to  fatigue: 
weariness  attends  the  traveler  who  takes  a  long  or 
pathless  journey ;  weariness  is  the  lot  of  the  peti- 
tioner, who  attends  in  the  antechamber  of  a  great 
man:  the  critic  is  doomed  to  suffer  iveariness.  who 
is  obliged  to  drag  through  the  shallow  but  volumi- 
nous writings  of  a  dull  author;  and  the  enlightened 
hearer  will  suffer  no  less  weariness  in  listening  to 
t  he  absurd  effusionsof  an  extemporaneous  preacner. 
Lassitude  is  the  consequence  of  a  distempered 
system,  sometimes  brought  on  by  an  excess  of 
fatigue,  sometimes  by  sickness,  and  frequently  by 
the  action  of  the  external  air."  (Crabb:  Eng, 
Synon.) 

fatigue-dress,  s. 

Milit. :  The  working-dress  of  soldiers. 

fatigue-duty,  *. 

Afilit.:  The  work  or  duties  of  soldiers  distinct 
from  the  use  of  arms. 

fatigue-party,  s. 

Milit.:  A  party  or  body  of  soldiers  engaged  on 
fatigue-duty. 

fa-ti  gue,  r.  t.  [Fr.  fatiguer,  from  Lat.  fatigo; 
Sp.  &  Port,  fatigar ;  Ital.  fat igare,fati care .] 

1.  To  tire,  to  weary :  to  exhaust  or  wear  out  the 
strength  of  by  bodily  labor  or  mental  exertion. 

"Being  himself  so  fatigued  that  he  could  hardly  sit  on 
the  horse."—  Cambridge;  The  Scribleriad.  (Note  19.) 

2.  To  weary  by  importunity ;  to  harass ;    to  im- 
portune. 

If  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  the  words 
to  weary  and  to  fatigue:  "The  continuance  of  the 
same  thing  wearies  us;  labor  fatigues  us.  I  am 
weary  withstanding;  I  am  fatigued  with  walking. 
A  suitor  wearies  us  by  his  perseverance ;  fatigues 
us  by  his  importunity.'1  (Blair:  Rhetoric  (loli),  i. 
229,230.) 

*fa-tlg  ue-s6me,  a.  [English  fatigue;  -some.] 
Fatiguing,  wearing,  exhausting. 

*f a-tll  -6-quent,  a.  [Lat./a?um  =  fate;  loguens, 
pr.  par.  of  loquor=to  speak. J  Prophesying;  pro- 
phetic. 

*f a-tll  -6-quIst,  s.  [Lat./afum=fate,  andloguor 
=  to  speak.]  A  fortune-teller. 


fatty-acids 

Fat-I-mlde,  Fat-I-mite,  a.&s.  [Named  from 
Fatlma,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed  and  wife  of 
Alij  from  whom  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  de- 
scribed in  the  definition  professed  to  have  sprang.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Sprung  from  Futima.    [Def.] 
H  Fatimide  Dynasty.   [B.] 

B.  As  substantive  (pL) .' 

Hist. :  A  race  of  Mohammedan  kings,  whose 
founder,  Abu  Mohammed  Obeidallah,  was  born  in 
A.  D.  882,  and  began  to  reiisrn  in  910,  making  Ma- 
hadi,  the  ancient  Aphrodisiuni,  about  1UO  miles 
south  of  Tunis,  his  capital.  The  place  was  called 
from  the  name  Mahadi,  or  Director  of  the  Faith- 
ful, which  ho  had  assumed.  The  dynasty  there 
founded  continued  to  reign  till  A.  D.  1171,  and 
produced  in  all  fourteen  kings. 

*fa-tls  -(jenjje,  s.  [Lat.  fattecens,  pr.  par.  of  fa- 
fisco=to  gape  open.]  The  state  of  gaping;  a  chink, 
an  opening. 

fat  -ling,  K.  «fc  a.     [Eng.  fat;  dim.  suff.  -ling.'] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  young  animal  fattened  for  slaugh- 
ter; a  fattened  animal. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Fat  and  young. 

fat-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fat;  -Iy.]  In  a  fat  manner 
or  state ;  grossly,  greasily. 

*fat-ne"r,  s.  [Eng.  fat(te)n;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  fattens ;  a  fattener  (q.  v.). 

fat-ness,   *fat-nes,  *fatte-nes,  *fatt-nes,  «. 

[A.S.fcetness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fat ;  plumpness, 
corpulency,  fleshiness,  fullness  of  flesh. 

"Youth  or  age,  leanness  or  fatness,  good  or  bad  humor." 
— Reid:  Inquiry  into  Human  Mind,  ch.  iv.,  §  1. 

2.  Fat,  grease;  unctuous  or  greasy  matter. 
"Earth  and  water,   mingled  by  the  help  of  the  sun, 

gather  a  nitrous  fatness  "—Bacon;  Natural  History. 

*3.  Fertility,  richness,  fruitfulness. 

"  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  und  wine." — Genesis  xxvii.28. 

*4.  The  choicest  or  best  parts  or  produce  of. 
"Abel  forsothe  offride  of  the  firstgotun  of  his  flok,  and 
of  thefatnes  of  h&m."—Wycliffe:  Venesis  iv.  4. 

*5.  That  which  causes  fertility  or  fruitfulness. 
fat'-ten,  *vet-ten,  r.  t.  &  i.    [A  S.  fcettian;  O. 
H.  GteT.feiztjan.'] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  fat ;  to  give  flesh  or  fatness  to. 
"Dogs  fattened  on  the  blood  of  the  slain    .     .    .    wer« 

luxuries  which  few  could  afford  to  purchase."—  3Iacautay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liL 

II,  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  fruitful ;  to  fertilize,  to  enrich. 
"Thy  tides  of  wealth  o'erflow  the  fattened  land." 

Dryden:  The  Medal,  172. 

2.  To  feed  grossly ;  to  fill. 

"Obscene  Orontes,  diving  underground, 
Conveys  his  wealth  to  Tiber's  hungry  shores, 
And  fattens  Italy  with  foreign  whores." 

Drydem  Juvenal,  sat.  iii. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  grow  or  become  fat ;  to  gain  flesh. 
"The  cause  of  their  fattening  during  their  uleeping 

time,  may  be  the  want  of  assimilating." — Bacon:  Natural 
History,  $  899. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  rich. 

f  at  -ten-dr,  s.  [Eng.  fatten;  -er.)  One  who  or 
that  which  fattens,  or  tends  to  produce  fat. 

f  at  -ter,  v.  t.  [Welsh  /af=a  stroke;  fatiaw= to 
strike.]  To  thresh  the  awns  or  beards  of  barley. 

f  at  -tl-ness,  s.  [Eng,  fatty;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  fatty  or  fat ;  fatness,  grossness. 

"  We  come  next  to  the  oleosity  or  fait iness  of  them." — 
Bacon;  Life  and  Deaf  A. 

fat-tlsh,  *fat-tlssh,  a.  [English  fat;  -i$A.] 
Hat  her  or  somewhat  fat. 

"  Fattissh,  flesshy,  not  grete  therwith." 

Chaucer:  Book  of  the  Duchess,  951. 

*fat  -trel,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fatraille=tr&sh,  trumpery.] 
A  fold  or  pucker  of  a  dress ;  the  end  of  a  ribbon. 

f  at'-tjF(a.  [Eng.  fat;  -y.*]  Consisting  of  or  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  fat ;  greasy. 

"Spirit  of  niter  will  turn  oil  of  olives  into  a  sort  of 
fatty  substance."—  Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments,  ch.  vi. 

fatty-acids,  *./>{. 

Chem.:  Monatomic  organic  acids  belonging  to 
the  series  ('nH-jnOz.  The  tirst  two  acids,  formic 
and  acetic,  are  thin  liquids  which  mix  with  water ; 
propionic,  and  the  higher  acids,  up  to  pelargonic 
aciaCgHigO^,  are  oily  liquids.  Ruticacid  CioHsoQj. 
and  those  containing  more  carbon  atoms,  are  solid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  resemble  fat. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w$t,     nere,     camel,     h5r,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or,     w'dre.     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     sfcn;     mftte,    cub,    cttre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


fatty-degeneration 
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fatty-degeneration,  s.  Tho  abnormal  conver- 
-um  of  the  protein  elements  into  a  granular  fatty 
matter. 

fatty-infiltration,  ». 

Anat.:  An  infiltration  of  th»  tissues  with  fat 
ilfposited  in  thorn  from  the  blood.  It  is  only  a 
deposit,  and  is  therefore  not  synonymous  with 
fatty  degeneration. 

fatty-kidney,  s. 

Mt'd. :  A  namo  for  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney. 

fatty-ligament,  s. 

Aunt.:  A  name  for  a  reflexion  of  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  knee-joint,  which  passes  from  the 
ligamentum  patellae  toward  the  cavity  that  sopa- 
rates  the  condylo  of  tho  fomur,  known  as  the  inter- 
condylar  notch. 

fatty-liver, «. 

Med. :  Adiposis  hepatica.  This  disease  can  arise 
in  man,  but  does  so  more  frequently  in  birds;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  goose  or  duck  kept  in 
quiescence  and  darkness,  aud  well-fed. 

fatty-membrane,  s. 

Anat. :  The  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 

fatty-metamorphoses,  s.  pi. 

Med. :  [FATTY-DEGENERATION.] 

fatty-series,  s. 

Chemistry :  Tho  group  of  organic  compounds  in- 
cluding hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  &c.,  derived  from 
Methane  CH4,  so  called  from  tho  fats  belonging  to 
this  series. 

fatty-tissue,  a. 

Anat.:  [ADIPOSE TISSUE.] 

fatty-vesicles,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Small  bursa)  or  membranous  vosicleswhich 
inclose  the  fat,  and  are  found  in  the  areola  of  the 
areolar  tissue.  They  vary  in  size,  but  are  usually 
round  and  globular. 

fatty-vessels,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  vessels  connected  with  the  fat. 

*f  a-tu  -1-tpuB,  a.  [Lat.  fatuit(as\ ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ous.]  Simple,  stupid,  foolish,  fatuous. 

"A  poorfntuitott*  father  was  linked  to  her  fate." — Emf- 
lia  Wyndftant,  ch.  xvii. 

*fa-tu>I-tf,  s.  [Lat.  fatuitas,  from  fatuus= 
simple,  stupid.]  Imbecility  of  mind ;  weakness  of 
intellect ;  idiocy,  silliness,  stupidity. 

*f  at  -u-ous,  a.    [Lat.  /afuus.] 

1.  Stupid;  weak  in  tho  intellect ;  imbecile,  foolish. 

2.  Impotent ;  without  force  ;  illusory  ;  applied  to 
an  ifinis  fatuus. 

fau -bourg  (au  as  6),  s.  [Fr. ;  O.  Fr.  forsbourg, 
from  Low  Lat./on's  burgum,  from  Lat.  foris=out  of 
doors,  and  Low  Lat.  burgum=&  borough.] 

1.  A  suburb  of  a  town. 

2.  A  part  of  a  town  now  within  a  city,  but  formerly 
outside  the  walls. 

f  au'-cal,  a.  [Eng./ouc(es);adj.suff.-ai.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tho  fauces  or  gullet;  specif.,  in  phonol- 
ogy i  applied  to  certain  deep  guttural  sounds  pecul- 
iar to  the  Semitic  and  some  other  tongues. 

fauces,  s.pl.    [Lat.] 

1.  Anat.:  Thehinderpartof  the  mouth,  terminated 
by  tho  pharynx  and  larynx ;  the  gullet  or  windpipe. 

2.  Bot.:  The  oriflce  or  opening  of  u  monopotalous 
flower. 

3.  Conch.:  The  opening  into  the  first  chamber  of  a 
shell. 

fau -get,  «.  [Fr.  fausset;  O.  Fr.  faulset,  from 
faulser=to  falsify,  to  make  a  breach  in  ;  Lat.  falao— 
to  falsify  ;falsus=  false.] 

1.  A   form   of  valve  or  cock  in  -which  a  spigot 
or  plug  is  made  to  open  or  close  an  aperture  in  a 
portion  which  forms  a  snout  or  pipe  for  the  dis- 
charge or  passage  of  a  fluid.     The  ordinary  beer- 
tap  is  a  familiar  example. 

2.  Tho  enlarged  end  of  a  pipe  made  to  receive  the 
spigot-end  of  the  next  section. 

faucet-bit,  s.  A  cutting  lip  and  router  on  the 
end  of  a  faucet.  The  faucet  is  rotated  to  cut  the 
hole  in  tho  bead  of  the  cask,  and^  then  tho  barrel  of 
tho  faucet  immediately  occupies  tho  aperture  so 
made. 

faucet-filter,  s.  A  faucet  having  a  chamber  for 
filtering  material. 

faucet-joint,  s. 

1.  An  expansion-joint  for  uniting  two  parts  of  a 
straight  metallic  pipe,  which  is  exposed  to  great 
variations  of  temperature. 

2.  One  form  of  breech-loader  in  which  the  rear  of 
the  bore  is  exposed  by  the  turning  of  a  perforated 
plug. 

faucet-key,  ».  A  key  fitting  upon  a  concealed 
square  projection  on  the  plug  of  a  faucet. 


faucet-valve,  s.  A  valve  in  which  the  puppet  or 
plug-valve  is  operated  by  a  handle  of  the  faucet 
order. 

'fauch,  faw,  faugh,  «.  &  s.  [A.  S.  fah.}  [FAL- 
LOW.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  a  reddish  or  fallow  color. 

"Am*  furlenth  before  his  folk,  ane  feildis  sa/aut." 
(r'atrau  and  Llolagras,  iv.  22. 

2.  Fallow. 

"It  was  in  ane  fauch  eard  and  rid  land  quhair  they 
moved  for  the  tyme,  and  the  stour  was  so  great  that  nevir 
ane  of  thaine  might  bie  aue  vther."— Pitscottie's  Cron., 
p.  499. 

B.  -Is  substantive: 

1.  A  single  furrow,  out  of  k-a ;  a  piece  of  fallow 
ground. 

2.  (PI.):  A  division  of  a  farm,  so  called  because 
it  gets  no  manuring,  but  is  prepared  for  a  crop  by  a 
slight  fallowing. 

"  The  other  large  portion  is  denominated  fuuijhs.  The 
faitghs  never  receive  manure  of  any  Hort.  They  are  broke 
up  from  grass."— Ayr.  Surv.  Aberd.t  p.  232. 

fauch,  v.  t.    [FAUCH,  s.]    To  fallow  ground. 

f  au  -f  Si,  s.    [Hind./a)c/a;,/a/a!=the  betel-nut.] 

Bot,:  The  fruit  of  tho  ^Iret-a  catechu;  the  Areca- 
nut,  called  also  Malabar  Nut. 

faugh,  inter!.  [Onomatopoetic.]  An  exclamation 
of  disgust  or  abhorrence. 

"  Faugh!  I  have  known  a  charnel-house  smell  sweeter." 
Meaum.  dt  Flft.:  Prophetess,  ii.  2. 

f  au-jag  -ite,  s.  [Named  byDamourafterFaujas 
de  Saint  Fond;  suff.  -ite  (ATtn.).l 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  colorless  and  fragile, 
occurring  with  Augito  in  the  Amygdaloid  of  Kaiser- 
stuhl,  Baden. 

*fauld(l),s.    [FOLD.] 

f  auld  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  tymp-arch 
or  working  arch  of  a  furnace. 

*faule,  ».  [FALL,  s.]  A  fall;  a  pointed  lace  col- 
Jar ;  a  Vandyke.  (Herrick.) 

fault,  *faut,  *faute,  *fawte,  «.  [O.  Fr.  faute, 
faulte;  Fr.  faute,  from  O.  Fr.  "falter ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
fallar;  ltal./a£?are  =  tolack,  a  frequent,  from  Lat. 
fallo=to  deceive;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital.  falta=a 
defect,  a  want.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Defect,  want,  absence. 

2.  An  error,  a  miss,  a  failing;  a  mistakeor  blunder. 

3.  A  slight  offense  or  deviation  from  right  or  pro- 
priety ;  a  neglect  of  duty  or  propriety,  arising  from 
carelessness  or  inattention,  rather  than  design. 

"  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another." — James  v.  16. 
*4.  A  blemish  or  defect ;  an  imperfection. 
"Take  her  with  all  faults."—  Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  i.  1. 

5.  Blame. 

"Lay  the  fault  on  me." — Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I., 

*6.  Misfortune,  mishap. 

"  The  more  my  fault, 
To  scape  his  hands  where  I  was  like  to  die." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  2. 
II.   Technically: 

1.  Mining  <fc  Geol. :  Tho  sudden  interruption  of  the 
continuity  of  strata  till  then  upon  the  same  plane, 
this  being  accompanied  by  a  crack  or  fissure  vary- 
ing in  width   from  a  mere   lino   to  several  feet, 
generally  filled  with  broken  stone,  clay,  or  similar 
material.    In  the  fig.  under  the  article  Downthrow 
(ante)  is  a  fault  which  has  broken  the  continuity  of 
the  strata  and  produced  a  downthrow.    There  are 
faults  in  some  sections  of  which    the   horizontal 
extent  is    thirty   miles  or  more,  the  vertical  dis- 
placement varying  from  600  to  3,000  feet,  and  the 
width  of  the  fissures  filled  up  ranging  from  ten  to 
fifty  feet.    It  was  once  assumed  that  such  faults 
could  not  have  been  produced  unless  by  a  single 
great  convulsion,  butLyell  maintained  thata  series 
of  smaller  displacements,  followed  by  subsequent 
settling  down,  would  produce  the  same  results. 

2.  Hunt. :  A  check,  the  losing  of  the  scent. 
"The   cur   is   excellent  at  faults." — Shakesp..    Twelfth 

Kiaht,  ii.  6. 

3.  Tennis:  An  improper  service. 

IT  (1)  Atfault:  Ataloss;  in  a  difficulty ;  puzzled, 
embarrassed. 

(2)  In  fault:  To  blame. 

(a)  To  find  fault  with:  To  attribute  blame  to;  to 
blame,  to  censure. 

^1  For  the  difference  between  fault  and  blemish, 
see  BLEMISH  ;  for  that  between  fault  and  error,  see 
ERROR. 

fault-finder,  «.  One  who  needlessly  finds  fault 
with  or  blames  any  person  or  thing;  a  censorious 
person. 


(See  the 


fault-finding,  o.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Given  to  finding  fault  ;  censorious. 

B.  Assubst.:  Tho  act  or  practice  of  finding  fault; 
ceusoriousness. 

'fault,  *fau-ten,  v.  i.  &  t.    [FAULT,  s.] 

*A.  Intrans.  :   To  commit  a  fault  ;  to  err,  to  blun- 

der, to  go  wrong. 
"You  must   not  fault    twice  in  warre."—  P.   Hollands 

Plutarch,  p.  345. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  charge  with  a  fault,  to  blame, 
to  (ind  fault  with. 

"Faulting  not  their  nature,  but  our  use  and  corrup- 
tion."— Up.  Hall:  Holy  Observations,  g  13. 

2.  Geol.  :  To  cause  a  fault  or  displacement  in 
strata  or  veius. 

fault  -ed,  a.    [Eng.  fault;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Faulty,  imperfect,  full  of  faults 
or  imperfections. 

2.  Geol.:  A  term  applied  to  strata  or  veins  in 
which  a  fault  or  displacement  occurs. 

"fault  -er,  *fault-or,  s.  ['Eng.  fault;  -er.}  One 
who  commits  a  fault  ;  au  offender. 

•faulf-ful,  a.  [Eng.  fault;  -ful(l).}  Full  of 
faults  ;  faulty,  guilty,  criminal. 

fault  -I-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  faulty  ;  -ly.']  In  a  faulty, 
defective,  or  imperfect  manner  ;  imperfectly,  de- 
fectively. 

"  An  Englishman's  book  .  .  .  which  by  stealth  and 
very  faultily  came  out  here."  —  Strype:  Life  of  Whitgift, 
ii.  166. 

fault  -I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  faulty;  •ness.'] 

1.  Badness,  yiciousness:  evil  disposition. 

2.  A  failure  in  duty  ;  delinquency. 
"Considering   his    faultiness    toward     her    in    other 

things."—  Burnet:  Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  1678). 

fault  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FAULT,  t'. 
*A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  dt  particip.  adj.  : 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

Geol.  :  The  state  or  condition  of  being  faulted. 

fault  -less,  *faut-les,  *faut-lez,  a.  [Eng.  fault; 
-less.]  Free  from  or  without  fault,  defect,  or  im- 
perfection ;  perfect,  complete. 

"There  were  on  the  stage  many  women  of  faultless 
beauty."  —  Macaul<ty:  Hist.  Eiig.,  ch.  xix. 

fault  -less-lf,  ado.  [Eng.  faultless  ;  -ty.]  In  a 
faultless  manner. 

f  ault  -less-ness,  s.  [TZnf;.  faultless  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  faultless  ;  freedom  from 
fault,  imperfection,  or  defect. 

faul  t?,  *fau-tie,  *fau-ty,  *faw-ty,  a.  [Eng. 
fault;  -u;  Fr.  fautif.] 

1.  Containing  faults,  imperfections,  or  defects  ; 
defective  ;  imperfect. 

"Reject  all  faulty  innovations."  —  Goldsmith:  Polite 
Learning,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Guilty   of    a    fault;    blamable;    deserving   of 
blame  or  censure  ;  culpable. 

"O  how  sorrowful  am  I,  for  in  all  these  am  Ifautie."  — 
Golden  Book,  let.  6. 

3.  Not   perfect  or   complete  ;  imperfect,   incom- 
plete ;  as,  a  faulty  copy  of  a  book. 

U  For  the  difference  between  faulty  and  culpable, 
see  CULPABLE. 

Faun,  *Fawn,  s.    [Lat.  Faunus.] 
I.  Roman  Mythology  : 

1.  A  Latin  rural  deity,  who  presided  over  woods 
and  wilds,  and  whose  attributes  bear  a  strong  anal- 
ogy to  those  of  the  Grecian 

Pan,  with  whom  ho  is 
sometimes  identified.  He 
was  an  object  of  peculiar 
adoration  of  the  shepherd 
and  husbandman,  and  at 
a  later  period  he  is  said  to 
have  peopled  the  earth 
with  a  host  of  imaginary 
beings  identical  with  him- 
self. [2.] 

2.  One  of  a  kind  of  domi- 
godSj    or    rural     deities, 
bearing   a    strong   resem- 
blance in  appearance  and 
character    to    tho    satyrs, 
with  whom  they  are  gen- 
erally identified.  They  are 
represented  as  men  with 
tin  tail  and  hind  legs  of  a 
goat,    pointed    ears,    and 
projecting  horns. 

II.  Fig.  .-The  word  Faun 
(I.  2.)  is  sometimes  used  by  poets  as  a  synonym  for 
intemperance.     (Tennyson:  In  Menwriam,  cxviii.) 


Young  Faun. 

(From  Statue  in  Villa 

Albani.) 


boll,     bo"y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejpist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -bie,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


Fauna 

Faun  -g,,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Rom.    Myth.:    A    Roman   goddess,    originally 


1792 


favorably 


called  Marica,  but  after  her  marriage  with  Faunus,    Holland.') 
named  Fauna.    She  is  sometimes  identified  with       f  av  -er-61e,  s. 


fav-er-el,  s.    [FAVEROLE.]  f  a-vor,   fa -vour, 

Bot.:  (1)  An  onion,  (2)  Drabaverna.    (Britten  di    [FAVOR.s.] 


*fa-ver,  *fa-vor-yn,  v.  t. 


[Cf.    Fr.   farerolle  =  a    haricot 

j*  **.«,:  The  .oology  of  a  country;  the  ^O^ji-rto.     (Britten 

different  kinds  of  animals  found  m  or  peculiar  to  a  ^  Holland.) 

certain  region  or  epoch,  with  their  descriptions.  It  ,       -,.  .'     -„  w«-i    *„       rr    *    ^     -77   —  nc.unD  n 

is  designed  to  correspond  to  the  word  Flora,  used  ft-vll  -la,  fa-vel  -la,  s.  [Lat.  /oOTiJa=ashet.] 

for   the   whole   vegetation   of  a  region  or  epoch.  Bot.  :  A  form  of  the  conceptacular  fruit  of  the 

[FLORA.]  Florideous  Algfp.  where  the  spores  are  collected  in 

"Numerous  vestiges  ot  the  fauna  which  animated  the  splioricalmasses,  situated  wholly  upon  theexternal 

period  are  also  revealed  in  the  rocks  of  the  period."—  surface  of  the   frond,    as    m    t  eramium    and    Lal- 


Figuier:  World  before  the  Deluge,  p.  224. 
*faun-Ist, 


llthamnion.     (Griffith  if:  Henfrey.) 


s.    [Eng.  faun(a);   -ist.]    One  who    „  fav-ll-lld  -i-iim,  s.     [Lat,  /<U'iZ/a=ashes,  and 
studies  or  treats  of  the  fauna  of  any  country  or  dis- 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  regard  with  favor  or  kindness ;  to  have  or 
show   kindness  or  good-will    toward ;   to  counte- 
nance ;  to  encourage ;  to  befriend. 

"  Knowing 

You  were  a  man  I  /'<  ror'rf,  he  disdained  not 
Against  himself  to  serve  you." 

Mussinger:  Bondman,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  support. 

"  The  principal  anatomical  fact  which  favors  this  con- 
clusion."— Todtl  *  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  i.  349. 

3.  To  be  propitious  or  fortunate  for ;  to  afford  or 
present  advantages  to ;  as,  The  darkness  favored 


lar  region. 

"A  systematic  arrangement  as 


Gr.  eid<M=form,  appearance.]  ,,,„„„,„,  a,..c.UiaS<» 

Bot. :  A  form  of  the  conceptacular  fruit  of  the  their  undertaking. 

Florideous  Algep,  where  the  spores  are  collected  in  >«u0one  nlace  aboi 

spherical  masses  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  frond  enemv  in  his  apprc 
or  imbedded  in  its  substance,  as  in  Halymenia  and 

Dumontia.  The  term  is  usually  extended  to  similar  4.  To  show  partiality  or  bias  toward;  to  support 


complete  as  the  faun-    fruits  not   perfectly   immersed,  where   they  form    or  encourage  unfairly. 
rtttc  nature  of  the  work  permitted."—  Xature,  Nov.  26,  1886,    tubercles  upon  the  branches.     (Griffith  it  Henfrey.)       5.  To  extenuate;  to  palli 


p.  78. 

f aun -us  (pi.  faun-i),  s.    [FABN.] 

*faurd,  a.    [FAVORED.]    (Scotch.) 

f  ause,  a.    [FALSE.]    (Scotch.) 

*fause-face,  s.    A  false  face;  a  mask,  a  visor. 

fause-house,  s.    A  vacancy  in  a  stack  for  pre- 
serving corn 


fa-VO-nl-an,a.  [Lat.Fat.on»<S=thewestwind.] 
Pertaining  to  the  west  wind;  hence,  gentle,  favor- 
able,  prosperous. 


iate ;  to  represent  favor- 
ably. 

"He  has  favored  her  squint  admirably." — Swift. 

6.  To  ease;  to  spare;  to  treat  with  gentleness;  to 
be  careful  of. 

7.  To  resemble  in  features ;  to  bo  like. 


fa-vor,  fa -vour,   *fa-ver,  *._  [O.  Fr.  favor,  _£%*«[«^*»~™>>.*»M*f« 


faveur;  Ft.faveur,  from  Lat.  favor,  from/otieo=to 


(SflttiJL  IT61' llVtWen;  Ir"  &  Gael-  €a*aB-]    ^Tco^ntin^efffi  £gt&eelings  to 


A  kind  of  large  eel. 


"He  left  the  waves  to  wash 


.     oun  : 

any  one  ;  friendly  disposition  or  partiality. 


award 


II.  Naut.:  To  be  careful  of ;  as,  to  favor  the  mast. 
f  a -vor-a-ble,  f  a  -vour-a-ble,  *fa-vor-a-bel, 
a.  [_¥r.  favorable,  from  Lat.  favorabilis,  from/at-eo 


Thew^ve-sprungentra^ru^hTc^^randother    ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^.    ^^\    ™-'*™»**S    *>•  ^^'     f°«' 


fish 
Did  shole."  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxi.  190. 

faus  se-braye  (au as  6),  s.  [Fr./aux  (m.),fausse 
(f .  j_=f  alse,and  braye,  braie= breeches ;  Lat.  braccce.j 

Fortif.:  A  low  rampart  or  counterguard  to  pro- 
tect the  lower  part  of  the  main  escarp. 

f  au -s§r-lte,  8.  [Ger./ausert'f.  Named  after  Mr. 
Fauser.j 

M  in. :  An  orthorhombic  translucent  or  transparent 
mineral,  of  vitreous  luster,  yellowish  white  to  color- 


bitter.  Composition :  Sulphuric  acid,  34'7 ;  protox- 
ide of  manganese,  20'5 ;  magnesia,  5'8 ;  water,  39= 
100.  Found  in  Hungary.  (£>ana.) 

*f  au  -ter-Sr,  s.  [Eng./auror;  -er.]  A  favorer,  a 
supporter. 

fau  -teuil  (au  as  6),  8.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  faulde- 
tueil,  from  Low  Lat.  faldisiolium.]  [FALDSTOOL.] 

1.  An  easy,  upholstered  arm-chair. 

2.  A  seat  in  the  French  Academy. 

*f  au  -t5r,  *f  au  -tour,  s.  [Lat.  forfavitor,  from 
faveo^to  favor.]  A  favorer;  a  supporter;  an  advo- 
cate. 

*fau'-tress,  *fau-tresse,  s.    [Eng./auZor;  -e&j; 


tenance,  because  thou  hast  a  favor  unto  them." — Psalm 
iliv.  3. 

2.  Support,  defense,  vindication,  patronage,  ad- 
vancement. 

3.  A  kindness  done ;  a  kind  act  or  office ;  an  act  of 
grace  or  good-will  done  as  a  kindness  and  not  as  an 
act  of  justice  or  right. 

"If  thou  will  deign  this/at-or." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  15. 

4.  That  which  is  favored ;  the  object  of  kind  feel- 
ings or  good-will. 

"All  these  his  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  man, 
His  chief  delight  and  favor." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  664,  665. 

5.  A  benefit  or  benevolent  gift  or  grant ;  an  evi- 
dence of  good-will. 

"  Religion,  richest  favor  of  the  skies." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  269. 

6.  A  token  of  love  or  affection ;  specifically,  some- 
thing given  by  a  lady  to  her  lover  to  be  worn. 

"  With/aror  in  his  crest,  or  glove." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  16. 

A  bunch  or  knot  of  ribbons  worn  at  a  marriage 


.*^raue?.] 

1.  Kind,  friendly;  well-disposed;  encouraging. 

"  Till  tham  the  world  es  favorabel." 

Hampole:  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1,344. 

2.  Propitious. 

"  The  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favorable." 

'      ahakesp..-   Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

3.  In  favor  of  another;  good;  high. 

"  Nor  does  Evelyn  seem  to  have  formed  a  much  more 
favorable  opinion  of  his  august  tenant." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  x.tiii. 

4.  Partial ;  manifesting  partiality  or  bias. 

5.  Conducive ;  tending  to  promote  or  to  encourage ; 
contributing. 

6.  Convenient;  advantageous;   affording  advant- 
ages or  facilities ;  as,  The  army  took  up  a.  favorable 
position. 

*7.  Beautiful ;  well-favored. 

"  Of  all  the  race  of  silver-winged  flies, 
Which  do  possess  the  empire  of  the  air, 
Was  none  more  favorable,  nor  more  fair." 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos. 


Crabb   thus  discriminates  between  favorable 
propitious:    "Propitious  is  a  species  of  the 


faux,  s.    [Lat.]    [FAUCES.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  pharynx. 

2.  Bot. :  The  mouth  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 


Give  me  your  fa 
My  dull  brain  was  wrought  with  things  forgotten." 
Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

10.  Partiality ;  bias ;  as,  A  jury  must  give  a  ver- 


. h^7 —  — * i,    11         U"    u  1.  -l^1.    Jt  Mll*tn*xl/3  i    ultio  ,    ac,    t\    J«»J 

3.  Conchol.:  That  part  of  a  shell  which  can  bo    diet  without /aror  to  either  party. 


equal  may  be  favorable:  a  superior  only  is  propi- 
tious: the  one  maybe/avora&Zeonly  in  inclination  ; 
the  latter  is  favorable  also  in  granting  timely  a.-.-ist- 


seen  by  looking  in  at  the  opening. 

*faux  (auxaso),  a.    [Fr.]    False. 

faux-bourdon,  s. 

Music:  [FABTJRDEN.] 

faux-jour,  s. 

Art:  False  light;  a  term  denoting  that  the  light 
in  which  a  picture  is  hung  falls  on  it  in  a  different 
direction  from  what  the  painter  has  represented  it 
as  coming. 

faux-pas,  s.  A  false  step ;  a  mistake ;  a  breach 
of  propriety,  manners,  or  morality ;  a  lapse  from 
chastity. 

*fa-va&  -I-nous,  a.    [Lat./auus=a  honeycomb.] 
Formed  like  or  resembling  a  honeycomb. 
*fa-vpl    *fa- 


.  Advantage;  convenience. 


ance.    .    .    .    In  the  improper  sense,  pronifimis  may 

ji.  .iuvaumKeicouvemeuue.  bo  applied  to  things  with  a  similar  distinction 

«12.  That  which  conciliates  affection ;  an  attrac-  whatever  is  well  disposed  to  us,  and  seconds  our 

tion-acharm  endeavors,  or   serves   our  purpose,  is    favorable; 

'    (                                        t      ii       IT         •»  whatever  efficaciously  protects  us.  speeds  our  exer- 

Siakeiv*-  PassiomitePUurim  48  tions,  and  decides  our  success,  is  propitious  to  us; 
on  ordinary  occasions  a  wind  is  said  to  be  favorable 

*13.  A  feature,  a  countenance  ;  an  aspect ;  a  look.  whicn  carries  us  to  the  end  of  our  voyage ;  but  it  is 

*14.  The  outward  appearance  of  things.  said  to  be  propitious  if  the  rapidity  of  our  passage 

"Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and/otor  forwards  any  great  purpose  of  our  own."    (Crabb  : 

Loseall?"                                fhakesp.:  Sonnet,  125.  Eng.  Synon.) 

15.  A  letter  or  written   communication.    (Used  f  a  -v6r-a-ble-ness,     f  a  -vour  a  ble-ness,    s. 

complimeutarily  in  business ;  as,  lour  favor  of  yes-  rjj,,g  favorable ;  -ness.] 

terday's  date  is  to  hand.)  L  j   j ne  quaijty  or  condition 


IT  (1)  A  challenge  to  the  favor  : 
A 


-10,-Yui,    ia.-To.n,  i.     [O.  Fr.  favele;    Ital.  fa- 
vella;  Lat./oMtia.]    Flattery,  cajolery. 


uiHce 

rn  'in  favor  of: 

(a)  Ordinary  Language: 

(i)  Inclined  to  support  ;  favorable  to  ;  as,  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  measure. 

(ii)  For  the  good,  benefit,  or  advantage  of;  as, 
The  will  was  made  in  liis/at'or. 


„ quality  or  condition  of  being  favorable, 

kindly,  or  well-disposed  ;  partiality. 

"We  ought  to  rest  persuaded  of  its  [Providence]  favou  r- 
ableness."—Mountagu:  Devout  Essay*,  pt.  ii.,  treat,  iv.,  S.4. 

2.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  favorable, 
convenient,  commodious,  or  suitable. 

"  The  favorabltness  of  the  present  times  to  nil  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  liberty."—  Burke:  French  Revolution. 

[Eng. 


f  a -v5r-a-Wf ,    f  a  -voSr-a-bl? ,    adv. 


(Hi)  Favorably  to;  as, The  case  was  decided  in   favorab(le);  -ly.j 
his  favor.  1.  In  a  favorable  manuer;  with  kindness,  good- 


*f  a'-vel,  *fa-vell,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  fauveau,fauve= 
fallow,  dun.]    [FALLAw.]  • 

A.  .48  adj.:  Yellow,  dun,  fallow. 

B.  As  subst. .  A  dun-colored  horse. 
•f  To  curry  favel :  \_Curryfavor.] 
fa-vel'-la  (pi.  fft-vel •-!»),*.    [FAVILLA.] 

fav-el-lld'-l-um,  s.    [FAVILLIDTOM.]  <  REDIT;  tor  tnai  oetweeu  juco,    mm  uc,,*JU,  =TO 

fa-ve -6-late,    a.     [Lat.  /a<ms=a  honeycomb.]    BEXEFIT  ;  and  for  that .between  favor  and  grace,       2.  Conveniently ;    commodiously ;    suitably,    ad- 
Formed  like  a  honeycomb ;  alveolate ;  cellular.  see  BRACE. vantageously. 

Ste     fat,    fare,     »midst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mate,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     trys    Syrian,     se,    os  =  e;     ey  -  a.      qu  = 


(fc)  Comm. :  In  the  name  or  to  the  order  of;  as,  will,  or  friendly  disposition. 

The  check  was  drawn  in  his  favor.  ,.He  would  have  jadged  more  , 

TT  For  the  difference  between  favor  and  credit,  see  tion,,_v0Ju.  Memoirs  of  Lord  < 
CREDIT  ;  for  that  between  favor  and  benefit,  see 


niraMjt  of  his  situa- 


favored 

fa-v5red,  fa-voGred,  *fa-verd,  «.  [English 
favor;  -ed.l 

1.  Regarded  9r  treated  with  favor,  kindness,  good- 
will, or  friendliness  of  disposition. 

"  Confess  that  beauty  best  is  taught 
By  those,  the  favored  few," 

Mason;  English,  Gar<len,  hk.  i. 

2.  Supplied   with    advantages,    conveniences,  or 
facilities. 

a.  Used  in  composition  with  a  qualifying  word  in 
tho  sense  of  featured. 

"  The  ill-favoured  and  lean-fleshed  kine  did  eat  up  the 
seven  well-favourvd  and  fat  kine." — (jenest!*  xli.  4. 

f  a  -v5red  -If,  *f  a  -voftred-lyS  *fa-verd-ly,  *fa- 
vered-ly,  adv.  [Gng./avorvdv  -lyA 

1.  With  favor  or  kindness ;  favorably. 

"Which  hath  diligentlye  and  favourcdlye  written  it." — 

Ascham:  Toxophilus. 

2.  Used  in  composition  with  well  or  ill  to  signify 
of  a  good  or  bad  appearance. 

f  a -v5red-ness,  f  a  -voured-ness,  s.  [English 
favored;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fav<»red. 

2.  Appearance,  look;  used  in  composition  with 
well,  ill,  &c. 

"Thou  shalt  not  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  any 
bullock  or  sheep,  wherein  is  blemish  or  any  evil-favoured- 
nesx.1' — Deitt.  xvii.  1. 

fa-v5r-§r,  fa-voflr-er,  s.  [Eng.  favor;  -er.] 
One  who  favors ;  one  who  regards  or  treats  another 
with  favor,  kindness,  good- will  or  friendliness;  a 
well-wisher ;  a  supporter. 

"For  being  now  *  favorer  to  the  Roman." 

Shakesp..-  Cymbeline,  v.  8. 

*f  a'-v5r-ess,  *f  a  -voftr-ess,  s.  [English  favor; 
-ess.]  A  female  who  favors,  supports,  or  gives  coun- 
tenance. 

fa'-v5r-Ing,  fa'-voflr-IAg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[FAVOR,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  regarding  or  treating 
with  favor ;  a  showing  favor  or  good-will. 

fa'-vftr-Ing-lf ,  f  a  -voar-lng-lf,  adv.  [English 
favoring;  -ly.]  In  a  favorable  manner ;  in  a  manner 
showing  favor,  good-will,  or  friendliness  of  disposi- 
tion. 

fa  -v5r-He,  f  a  -vofcr-Ite,  s.  &  a.  [FT.  favorite, 
fern,  of  favori;  O.  Fr.  /auortf=favored;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
favorito,  fern,  favorita.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  person  or  thing  beloved  or  regarded  with 
especial  favor, affection, predilection,  or  partiality. 

"They  almost  invariably  choose  their  favorites  so  ill 
that  their  constancy  is  a  vice  and  not  a  virtue." — Ma- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eny.t  ch.  xii. 

2.  One  chosen  as  a  companion  and  intimate  asso- 
ciate by  a  superior ;  one  unduly  favored. 

"There  is  no  prince  so  bad  whose  favorites  and  minis- 
ters are  not  worse."  —  Burke:  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society. 

3.  In  racing  applied  to  that  horse  which  is  con- 
sidered to  have  the  best  chance  of  winning,  and 
against  which  the  shortest  odds  are  offered, 

*4.  (PI.) :  Short  curls  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
"The  favorites  hang  loose  upon    the  temples." — Far- 
quhar.  Sir  H.  Wildair,  i.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Regarded  with  especial  favor,  affec- 
tion or  predilection ;  beloved ;  preferred  before  all 
others. 

"  She  rears  her  favorite  man  of  all  mankind." 

t'owper:  Table  Talk,  217. 

fa'-v8r-XMfm,  fa'-voftr-It-Igm,  s.  [English 
favorit(e) ;  -ism.] 

1.  A  disposition  to  favor,  aid,  or  promote  the  in- 
terests of  a  favorite  person,  class,  or  number  to  the 
exclusion  of  others ;  partiality. 

"This  unnatural  infusion  of  a  system  of  favoritism 
in  a  government." — Burke.  Present  Discontents. 

2.  The  position  or  condition  of  a  favorite. 
"Nesscliff,  who  has  already  been  promoted  to  prom- 
inent favoritism." — London  Standard. 

*fa'-v5r-ize,  *fa  -voflr-Ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  favor; 
-ize.]  To  show  favor,  partiality,  or  bias. 

"To  seek  out  the  truth  in  common,  and  never  to/oror- 
tee."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  833. 

*f  a'-v5r-less,  *f  a  -vour-less,  *fa-vour-lesse,a. 

1.  Unfavored ;  not  regarded  with  favor ;  not  coun- 
tenanced. 

2.  Unfavoring ;  unfavorable ;  not  propitious. 

"  Such  happiness 
Heaven  doth  me  envy,  and  fortune  favor  less." 

Spenser-  F,  Q.t  II.  ix.  7. 

*fa-vSr>ous,  *f a  -voiir-ous,  *fa-vor-ows,   a. 

[English fa vor;  -ous.] 
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1.  Favorable,  propitious. 

"The  tyme  is  than  so/uronms." 

Komaunt  i>f  the  /.V?'',  SH. 

2.  Handsome. 

"I  have  afavorows  fode."— PiVf>//.-  Mysteries,  942. 
f  a-vd'86,  a.    [Lat./cm>ms,  from/«nts=a  honoy- 
corab.J 

1.  Bol.:  Applied  to  parts  of  plants;  as  the  recep- 
tacle of    the  Onopordum,  which   has  cells  like  a 
honey-comb;  fayoolate. 

2.  Med.:  Applied  to  some  diseases  of  the  skin,  as 
Favus  (q.  v.),  when  it  is  covered  with  a  gummy  se- 
cretion resembling  a  honey-comb. 

fa-vo-si  -te§,  s.  [Latin  /auo0u«=like  a  honey- 
comb.] 

PalcBont. :  A  genus  of  sessile-spreading  corals 
common  to  tho  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carbonif- 
erous systems,  and  so  called  from  the  regular  poly- 
gonal arrangement  of  tho  pore-cells. 

f  a-vo-slt  -I  dae,  8.  pi.  [Latin  /aro»»«=like  a 
honey-comb,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

PalcBOttt. ;  A  family  of  tabulate  corals,  having  the 
septa  and  corallites  distinct,  and  little  or  no  true 
coenenchyma. 

f  a-VO  spon  -gl-a,  s.  [Lat./auus=a  honey-comb, 
andspoji#('a=a  sponge.] 

Palaeont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  sponges  found  in  tho 
Upper  Silurian  rocks. 

f  av-u-lar  -I-a,  a.    [Lat./avus=a  honey-comb.] 

Palceobot.:  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  belonging  to 
the  Sigillarioids  (q.  v.).  They  are  found  first  in  the 
Devonian  period,  and  attain  their  maximum  in  the 
Carboniferous.  They  often  attained  a  height  of 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  or  more.  The  smaller  branches 
were  destitute  of  ribs,  with  elliptical,  spirally-dis- 
posed areoles.  The  stem  branched  dichotomously ; 
leaves  broad,  with  numerous  parallel  veins. 

f  a  -VU8,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  honey-comb.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  slab  or  piece  of  marble  cut  into 
a  hexagonal  shape,  so  as  to  produce  a  honey-comb 
pattern. 

2.  PathoL:  A  disease  of  the  skin,  characterized 
by  the  breaking  out  of  pustules,  which  are  succeeded 
by  cellular  crusts    bearing   some  fanciful  resem- 
blance to  an  irregular  honey-comb.    Their  seat  is 
commonly  upon  the  scalp.    Infants  are  often  af- 
fected by  it,  adults  more  rarely.    The  disease  does 
not  hurt  the  general  health.    It  is  caused  by  tho 
attack  of  a  parasitic  fungus,  Achorion  schwnleinii. 
Cleanliness,  soap,  and  hot  water,  witli   attention 
diet,  are  its  appropriate  remedies. 

fawn,  (1),  *fawnes.  TO.  Fr./aon,/an,/eon;  Fr, 
faon;  from  a  supposed  Low  Lat.  fcetonus,  a  dim. 
from  Lat./ce£tts=a  birth,  progeny.] 

1.  A  young  deer  of  the  first  year. 

*2.  The  young  of  any  animal. 

fawn- like,  a.    Soft  and  tender  liko  a  fawn. 

*f  awn  (2),  s.  [FAWN,  i'.]  A  cringe  or  bow ;  serv- 
ile flattery. 

f&wn  (l),  *fawne,  *fawn-ynf  v.  u  &  t.  [Icel. 
fagna=to  rejoice,  to  be  fain  ;  A.  S.  fcegnian;  from 
/cefiren=glad.J  [FAIN.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  court  favor  by  frisking  about  one,  as  a  dog. 

2.  To  court  servilely,  to  blandish,  to  flatter,  to 
cringe ;  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

"The  vulgar  crowd  of  courtiers  who  fawn  on  a  master 
while  they  betray  him." — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  fawn  upon,  to  court  favor  with. 

"There  came  by  mee 
A  whelpe  that/awnede  me  as  I  stoode." 

Chaucer;  Book  of  the  Duchess,  889. 

*fawn  (2),  v.  i.  [FAWN  (1),  «.]  To  bring  forth  a 
fawn. 

fawn-er,  *faun-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  fawn  (l),v;-er.] 
One  who  fawns  upon  or  cringes  to  another;  a  serv- 
ile courtier. 

"  By  softness  of  behavior  we  are  arrived  at  the  appella- 
tion of  fawners." — Spectator. 

fawn  -ing,   *faunyng,   *fawnynge,    pr.  par., 

a,  &  s.    [FAWN  (1),  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  courting  favor  in  any  way;  servile  or  mean 
courting  or  cringing  to  another ;  mean  flattery. 

"  As  a  messager  comende  neigh,  with  the  faun  j/ng  of  his 
tail  he  joyede."— Wycliffe:  Tobit  xi.  9. 

*2,  Applause. 

"He  made  faienyng  with  his  hondis."—  Wycliffe:  Judith 
xiv.  13. 

f  awn  -Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  fawning;  ~ly.~\  In  a 
fawning,  servile,  or  cringing  manner;  with  mean 
courting  or  flattery. 

"He  that  fawningly  enticed  the  soal  to  sin."—  South 
Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  uer.  JL 


fealty 

*f  awn  -Ing-ness,  «.   [Kng.  fawning ; -nem.l  The 

quality  of  being  fawning  :  smoothness!  sycophancy. 

*fax,  *vaxe,  «.  [A.  S.feaz,fex;  Icel.  fax;  O.  H. 
Gor./afes.J  Hitir. 

*faxed,  «.  [A.  S.  feaxede,  fejcedc;  from  feax= 
hair.J  Hairy. 

Fax-6e,  s.  &.n.    [See  A.] 

A.  Assubstantirr : 

Geog.:  A  small  place  in  the  island  of  Seeland, 
Zealand,  or  Sjelanu,  near  Copenhaiic'ii. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Found  at  or  derived  from  the  placo 
described  under  A. 

Faxoe-beds,  s.pl. 

GeoL:  Beds  of  yellow  limestone  found  atFaxoo, 
at  Stevensklint,  &c.,  apparently  about  contempora- 
neous with  the  Maestricht  beds.  One  or  other  is 
tho  highest  known  member  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 
The  Faxoe  limestone  is  rich  in  gasteropodous  uni- 
valves, and  to  a  certain  limited  extent  diminishes 
the  breadth  of  the  groat  gap  between  the  Secondary 
and  the  Tertiary  rocks. 

*fay  (l),s.  [Fr.  /<?e=a  fairy,  an  elf;  Port. /ada  r 
Ital.  fata;  from  Low  Lat.  fata=(l)  a  fate;  (2)  a 
fairy;  Lat./a(um=fate.]  [FAIRY.]  A  fairy. 

*fay(2),s.    [Fr./ei;  Fr./oi.]    Faith. 

fay,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  f6gan=to  fit,  to  join,  to 
fasten.] 

A.  Transitive: 

Naut.:  To  fit  two  pieces  of  timber  or  plank  to. 
each  other  so  as  to  make  a  flush  surface. 

B.  Intrans. :  To   fit,    to   unite,  or   join   closely; 
specif,  naut..  to  fit  or  .lie  close  together,  as  two 
pieces  of  timber,  so  as  to  form  a  flush  surface. 

f  ay  al-lte,  s.  [From  Fayal  in  the  Azores,  where 
it  occurs,  and  suff.  -ite  (J/m.).] 

Jfin. :  An  opaque,  black,  greenish,  or  brownish- 
black  mineral  of  a  metalloid  luster,  found  in  Fayal 
and  in  the  Morine  mountains  in  Ireland.  Hardness, 
6'5 ;  specific  gravity,  4  to  4*14. 

f  ay  -tiei-if,  s.    [Eng.  fey  (1)  (T),  and  terry.  J 

Botany : 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  gooseberry. 

|2.  That  of  the  berry  Vaccinium  myrtillus.  [FEA- 

BERRY.] 

f  ay  -Ing,  pr  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FAY,  t>.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  ft  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  joining  two 
pieces  of  timber  together,  so  as  to  make  a  flush 
surface. 

faying-surface,  s.  That  surface  of  a  plate  or 
angle-iron  which  is  to  be  against  the  object  to 
which  it  is  to  be  riveted.  The  faying-surface  of  tho 
side-arm  of  the  angle-iron  of  a  ship  s  side,  and  tho 
inside  or  faying-surface  of  the  plate,  are  in  contact. 

*faz  -zo-let  (faz  as  fat),  s.  [Ital./azzoietfo;  O. 
Sp.fazoleto.  prob.  from  Ger./efeen=a  rag,  a  shred.] 
A  handkerchief. 

F.  D.  A  contraction  for  Fidei  Defensor  =  De- 
fender of  the  Faith  (q.  v.). 

*fg,s.    [Sp.  &Port.]    Faith. 

f  e  a-ber-ry',  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  goose- 
berry. 

•feague,  v.  t.  [Ger.  fegen=to  cleanse,  to  scour, 
to  chastise.]  To  beat,  to  whip. 

*f  eak,  *f  eake,  s.  [A  spurious  form  arising  from 
the  mistaken  notion  that  fax  or  feax,  A.  S.  /caj1, 
was  a  plural  form.]  A  curl,  a  lock  of  hair. 

"  Can  dally  with  his  mistress"  dangling  feak." 

Marston:  Satires,  i. 

feal  (1),  feale,  a.  &  s.  [Fr./<Sai=trusty,  faith- 
ful.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Faithful,  loyal.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Assubst.:   A  liegeman,  a    faithful   adherent. 
(Jamieson.) 

feal(2),«.    [FAIL.]    (Scotch.) 

IT  Feal  and  divot:   [FAIL  AND  DIVOT.] 

feal-broom, «. 

Bot. :  Lotus  corniculatus. 

feal-clike,  8,  A  wall  of  sods  for  an  inclosure. 
(Scotch.) 

f  e  -al-tjf,  *feaute,  s.  [O.  Fr.ffaute,feault£,  from 
Lat.  fidelitas,  from /ideh«=faithful ;  /fde»=faith; 
Ital./edeita.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  True  service  or  duty  to  a  superior  lord ;  fidelity 
to  a  master;  loyalty;  faithful  adherence. 

"The  stout  old  Cavalier  who  bore  true  fealty  to  Charles 
the  First  in  prison  and  to  Charles  the  Second  in  exile." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Fidelity,  constancy ;  as  of  a  wife  to  her  hus- 
band. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§ ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  Del,     del. 
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II.  Old  Law:  (See  extract.)  3.  To  be  afraid  of;  to  dread;  to   regard 

••  Fealty,  suit  of  court,  and  rent,  are  duties  and  services    forward  to  witli  fear,  terror,  or  alarm. 

usually    issuing  and    arising  ration?   tein<r(r.   being  the  "The  earth  was  not  of  mv  mind, 

comtit  ions  upon  which  the  ancient  lords  granted  out  their 
lands  to  their  feudatories;  whereby  it  was  stipulated  that 
they  and  their  heirs  should  take  the  oath  of  fealty  or 


nr  look 


feast 

fear-ful-ness,  *fear-ful  nesse,  s.    [Eng./car- 

',ll  '    -Nf'.s'.S.  I 

'    '       *   being  full    of   fi-ar; 


fidelity  to  their  lord,  which  was  the  feudal  bond   or  com-  ( 

•MM  rinculum  between  lord  and  tenant;  that  they  should 
do  suit,  or  duly  attend  and  follow  the  lord's  courts,  and 
there  from  time  to  time  give  their  assistance,  by  serving 
on  juries,  either  to  decide  the  property  of  their  neighbors 
in  the  court-baron,  or  correct  their  misdemeanors  in  the 
court-leet;  and,  lastly,  that  they  should  yield  to  the  lord 
certain  annual  stated  returns,  in  military  attendance,  in 
provisions,  in  arms,  in  matters  of  ornament  or  pleasure, 
in  rustic  employments,  or  praedial  labors,  or,  which  is 
iiatar  omnium,  in  money,  which  will  provide  all  the  rest; 
all  which  are  comprised  under  the  one  general  name  of 
reditus,  return,  or  rent.  And  the  subtraction  or  non- 
observance  of  any  of  these  conditions,  by  neglecting  to 
wear  fealty,  to  do  suit  of  court,  or  to  render  the  rent  or 
service  reserved,  is  an  injury  to  the  freehold  of  the  lord. 


s/i.iknp.:  Henry  I\'.,  I't.  I.,  iii.  1.  "A  cloud  of    eiuile   dissention    to  cloke  their  f.-arful- 

4.  To  reverence ;  to  feel  reverence  or  awe  for ;  to    «««."-*  //olhi>i<(.-  Ury,  \>.  U 

2.  The  state  of   being  afraid;   awe:  dread;  tear. 
"Fear  God,  honor  the  king."— 1  Peter  ii.  17. 
*5.  To  be  anxious  or  solicitous  about ;  to  fear  for. 


"  [He]  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men. 

• " 


f  eap  -ber-rf ,  s.    [FAYBERRY.] 

fear.  »feer,  *fer,  »fere,  s.  [A.  S.fdbr;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  /<ir=harm,  mischief ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fdra,  txlr= 
danger,  fright;  Ger.  sre/afcr=danger.  From  Urn 
same  root  as  to  fare,  specifically  ana  originally 
used  of  the  perils  and  experiences  of  a  wayfaring. 
(Skeat.)  ] 

1.  Dreaa,  horror ;  a  painful  apprehension  of  danger 
or  of  some  impending  evil. 

"A  grete  fere  assaylede  Me."—n'yclife:  2  Paralip. 
xiv.  14 

2.  Awe ;  dejection  or  humbling  of  mind  at  or  in 
the  presence  of  any  person  or  thing. 

"And  the  fear  of  yon,  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall  be 
npon  every  beast." — Genesis  ix.  2. 

3.  Reverence ;  respect  due. 

"Render  to  all  their  dues  .  .  .  fear  to  whom  fear  [is 
due]." — Romans  xiii.  7. 

4.  A  holy   awe   and  reverence    for  God  and  His 


"He  was  much  feared  by  his  physicians." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  l\'.,  PI.  I.,  iv.  1. 

6.  To  suspect,  to  doubt ;  to  mistrust. 

"  I  speak  not,  '  Be  thou  true,'  as  fearing  thee." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  ami  Cressida,  iv.  4. 

B.  Reflex.:  To  feel  fear,  anxiety, or  alarm  in. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  in  fear,  terror,  or  alarm ;  to  bo  afraid. 
"Aristippus  being  in  ieoperdie  of  death  feared    and 

2.  To  feel  anxiety  or  solicitude ;  to  bo  anxious. 

"Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 
For  his  ill-gotten  gain."         Dryden :  Horace. 

3.  To  doubt,  to  mistrust. 

"  If  you  shall  see  Cordelia, 
As  fear  not  but  you  shall."          Shakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  1. 

•fear, «.    [FERE,  s.]    A  companion,  a  mate. 

•fear,  *feer,  a.    [FERE,  a.] 

f  eared,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FEAB,  ».] 

A.  As pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

•ith  fear ;  dreaded, 


*2.  Tainted  or  mixed  with  fear. 

"  In  these  feared  hopes."— Shakesp..  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

3.  Affected  with  fear ;  afraid ;  terrified. 

"  Avexed  man  he's  been,  and  a  feared." —Scott:  Old  .Vor- 

aH^KEd^^ftMstl^n^i    "tfM^    [Eng./,ar;-e,]    One  who  fears  or 
things. 

"The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."— 
Psalm  cii.  10. 

5.  Dread  of  God  ae  an  avenger. 


is  afraid  or  reverences. 

fear-ful,  *feare-full,  «feerful,  'fer-ful, 
•fere-full,  a.  [Eng.  fear;  -ful(l).\ 

1.  Timid;  timorous;  afraid;  full  of  fear;  easily 
'There  is  no  fear  in  love,  for  perfect  love  casteth  out  made  afraid. 


fear." — 1  John  iv.  18. 

6.  Timidity,  tearfulness,  cowardice. 

"Put  thyself  into  a  haviour  of  less  fear." 

Shakesp.:  Cumbeline,  iii.  4. 

•7.  Doubt,  mistrust. 

"  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say." 

Shakesp. .-  Sonnet  23. 

8.  Anxiety,  solicitude. 
•9.  The  cause  or  object  of  fear. 

"  I  was  a/ear  to  mine  acquaintance."— Psalm  xxxi.  11. 
*10.  Anything  set  up  to  frighten  or  scare  away  wild 

hi-il-l  -.  &X. 

"He  who  neeth  from  the  noise  of  the  fear  shall   fall 
•  -"-    — i  out  of  the  midst 

lit.  18. 


"So  ek  as  she  was  the  ferfullest  wight 
That  might  be." 

Chaucer:  Troilua  and  Cresstda,  ii.  449. 

2.  Afraid.    (Generally  followed  by  of.) 


"  The  Irish  are  more  fearful  to  offend  the  law  than  the     fflrin  "I 

.,,rl;_l.       •• !>,,,.,:.•  I   >,,       TfJ>lmt/1  yWt-lly.J 


„  3e]  < 

And  keep  us  all  in  servile/ 

Xhakcsi).:  jTttUufGmar,  i.  1. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  fearful,  dreadful,  or  awful; 
awfulness ;  irightfulnr~>. 
fear  -less,  *feare-lesse,  a.   [Eng.  fear;  -less.] 
1.  Free  from  fear;  bold;  courageous  ;  undaunted  ; 
intrepid. 

"  Then  Talus  forth  issuing  from  the  tent 
Unto  the  wall  his  way  did  fearelesse  take." 

Spenser;  F.  <?.,  V.  iv.  50. 

f2.  Protecting  or  saving  from  fear. 

"And  Marmaduke  in  fearless  mail." 

Wordsworth:    White  Doe  of  Sylstonf. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  fearless  and  bold, 
see  BOLD. 

f  ear -less-ly",  *feare-les-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fear- 
less;-ly.]  In  a  fearless,  bold,  intrepid,  or  daring 
manner ;  without  any  fear ;  boldly 

"  Mounting  fearlessly  the  rocky  heights." 

H'onlsir-ortll:   Excursion.  l)k.  vi. 

fear  -less-ness,  s.    [Eng.  fearless;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fearless  or  without  fear; 
daring ;  boldness ;  intrepidity. 

"  He  gave  instances  of  an  invincible  courage,  aud 
fearlessness  in  danger." — Clarendon. 

*2.  It  was  followed  by  of  before  the  object. 

"By  their  fearlessness  of  earthquakes."  —  lip.  Hall: 
Heaven  upon  Earth,  %  8. 

f  ear  -8&me,  n.  [Eng.  fear,  and  suff.  -some.} 
Fearful ;  terrible;  dreadful;  awful. 

f ease,  r.    [FEAZE.] 

f  eas.-1-bll  -I-tf ,  «.    [Eag.  feasible ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  feasible  or  practicable; 
practicability. 

"This  did  not 
whose  feasibility  I 

2.  A  thing  feasible  or  practicable ;  a  possibility. 
"Men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths,  dubiositiea  for 

certainties,  possibilities  for  feasibilities,  and  things  im- 
possible for  possibilities  themselves." — Browne:  Vuluar 
Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

feas,  -I-ble,  a.  &  s.  [T?r.faisable  =  possible  to  bo 
done,  from  faisant,  pr.  par.  of  faire=to  do;  Lat. 


This  did  not  hinder  me  from  prosecuting  a  design 
lity  I  considered."— Boyle:   Works,  iii.  56U. 


into  the   pit,  and  he   that  cometh   up  out  of  t 
of  the  pit,  shall  betaken  in  the  snare.  —  Isaiah 

IT  For  fear: 

1.  Through  dread  or  terror. 

"Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer; 
And  they  crossed  themselves  for  fear. 

Tennyson:  Lady  of  Shalott,  iv.  49. 


English." — Davies:  On  Ireland. 
*3.  Anxious,  solicitous ;  full  of  anxiety. 
"  Fearful  of  his  life."  Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,Pt.III.,  T.  6. 
•4.  Produced  by  or  indicating  foar. 
"  Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh." 
Shakesp.:  tUchard  III.,  v.  3. 

*5.  Awful ;  to  be  reverenced  or  feared. 

"Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in 
praises?"— Exod.  xv.  1L 

6.  Causing  fear  or  terror ;  terrible,  awful,  fright- 
ful. 

"  In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread." 

Dryden:  AHIIUS  Mirabilis,  Ixxi. 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fearful, 
dreadful,  frightful,  tremendous,  terrible,  terrific, 
horrible,  and  horrid :  "  The  first  two  affect  the  mind 
more  than  the  senses;  all  the  others  affect  the 
senses  more  than  the  mind :  a  contest  is  fearful 


2.  Lest ;  in  case. 

"  For  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain  nor  money  more." 

Shakeso  •  Comedy  of  Errors,  ill.  2. 

'  *  senses  more  inun   tuw  lumu,  »  \;VIIHJB>I.  *o  j^mju.* 

•fear-babe,  s.  A  bugbear;  anything  which  would  when  the  issue  is  important,  but  the  event  doubt- 
frighten  children. 

fear-naugbt,  fear-nought, «.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

Fabric:  A  heavy,  shaggy,  woolen  fabric,  used  for        ^  — 

seamen's  coats,  for  lining  port-holes  and  the,  doors  roaring  - ~~  ...  — ,  —.„-—-  . 

of  powder-magazines.     It  is   also   called   Dread-  terrific ;  the  actual  spectacle  of  killing  is  horrible 

naught  (q.  v.).  or  horrid.    In  their  general  application  these  terms 

B    As  adj  •  Made  of  the  fabric  described  in  A.  are  often  employed  promiscuously  to  characterize 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  That  may  or  can  be   done,  performed,  or  ef- 
fected ;  practicable ;  possible  to  be  done. 

"Finding  the  warre  of  Britaine    .    .    .    not  so  fens- 
ible." — Bacon:  On  Learning. 

2.  Likely  to  occur,  result,  or  fall  out ;  probable ; 
colorable. 

"  But,  fair  although  And  feasible  it  seem, 
Depend  not  much  upon  your  golden  dream." 

l-oiriier:  Tirocinium,  428,  429. 

*3.  That  may  be  used,  worked,  or  tilled,  as  land. 
•B.  As  subst. :  Anything  practicable  or  possible  to 
be  done. 

"We  conclude  many  things  impossibilities,  which  are 
e&syfeanibles."—  Olanvill:  Scepsis  Scientijica,  ch.  iii. 

f  eas,  -J-ble-ness,  »fe-cl-ble-ness,  «.    [English 
-n«88.  J    The  quality  or  state  of  being  feasi- 


feasible ,' 

ble;  feasibility. 


[Eng.  feasib(le);  -(».]      In  a 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  sumptuous  meal  or  entertainment  of  which 


*1.  To  frighten ;  to  terrify ;  to  make  afraid ;  to 
affright. 

"A  sweuen  vhiche  feerde  me."— Wucliffe:  Daniel  iv.  1. 
•2.  To  frighten  away ;  to  drive  away  by  causing 
fear ;  to  scare. 

"We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birdsof  prey." 

Shakesp.:  Heasurefor  Measure,  i\.  1. 


"  Ellen  and  Margaret  fearfully 
Sought  comfort  in  each  other  s  eye. 

Scott:  iodlf  of  the  Lake,  ii.  29. 

2   In  a  manner  to  cause  fear,  terror,  or  alarm 
frightfully,  awfully ;  in  an  awe-inspiring  manner. 
"There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  on  the  confined  deep." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  1. 


Now  at  that  feast  he  released  unto  them  one  prisoner, 
whomsoever  they  desired." — Mark  xv.  6. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  pleasing  or  abundant  repast ;  anything  very 
grateful  to  the  palate. 

(2)  Entertainment,  treat. 

"  The  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

Popes  Horace:  Satires,  ii.  i.  128. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wSre,     wolf,     w5rk, 


what,     fail,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir, 
who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cflr,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oj  -  e; 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


feast-day 

II.  Reunions,  tfc. :  A  day  set  apart  for  religious 
observance,  accompanied  with  joy,  as  distinguished 
from  one  attended  by  sorrow. 

1.  Ethnic:  Such  feasts  exist  in  most  faiths,  and 
are  much  more  common  than  fasts.    The  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  many  of  them ;  so  have  the  modern 
Hindoos  and  the  Mohammedans.    [FESTIVAL.] 

2.  Jewish:  Of  all  tho  Jewish  festivals.,  only  that 
on  the  great  day  of  Atonement  was  a  fast :  the  iv.-t 
\vrrn  joyous  observances.    Among  tho  latter  were 
tho  Passover,  Pentecost,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
that  of  Trumpets,  &c. 

3.  Christian:  To  put  down  a  festival  once  estab- 
lished in  any  faith  is  almost  impossible;  it  may  bo 
transformed  but  not  extinguished.    The  early  mis- 
sionaries finding  this  to  bo  the  case,  christianized 
the  feasts  they  could  not  destroy,  and  many  Chris- 
tian  festivals  nearly  or  quite  agree  in  time  with 
ethnic  ones  of  greater  antiquity.    The  same  pro- 
cess had   taken  place  in    India  ages  before:  tho 
Aryans,    haying   failed  to   eradicate   various   Tu- 
ranian festivals,  had  to  give  them  a  Brahminic 
varnish,  and  adopt  them  into  the  Hindoo  faith.  Of 
tho  joyous  festivals  existing  at   tho  time  of  the 
Reformation,  some  immovable  and  some  movable 
festivals  have    been    retained.      Tho   former   are 
Christmas  Day,  the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany, 
Candlemas  or  the  Purification,  Lady  Day  or  tho 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  tho  various 
Saints'  Day.    Of  the  latter  are  Easter,  the  time  of 
which  fixes  aU  tho  rest,  Ascension  Day,  Whitsun 
Day,  and  Trinity  Sunday. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  feast, 
banquet,  carousal,  entertainment,  and  treat :  "A 
feast  may  be  given  by  princes  or  their  subjects,  by 
nobility  or  commonalty ;  the  banquet  is  confined  to 
men  of  high  estate,  and  more  commonly  supposes 
indulgence  of  the  appetite,  both  in  eating  and 
drinking,  but  not  intemperately ;  a  carousal  is  con- 
fined mostly  to  drinking,  and  that  to  an  excess:  a 
feast,  therefore,  is  always  a  good  thing,  unless  it 
ends  in  a  carousal;  a  feast  may  bo  given  by  one  or 
many,  at  private  or  public  expense ;  but  an  enter- 
tainment and  a  treat  are  altogether  personal  acts, 
and  the  terms  are  never  used  but  in  relation  to  the 
agents;  a  treat  is  given  by  way  of  favor  to  those 
whom  one  wishes  to  oblige ;  a  nobloman  provides 
an  entertainment  for  a  particular  party  whom  he 
has  invited ;  he  gives  a  treat  to  his  servants,  his 
tenants,  his  tradespeople,  or  the  poor  of  his  neigh- 
borhood. Feast,  entertainment,  and  treat,  are 
taken  in  a  more  extended  sense,  to  express  other 
pleasures  besides  those  of  the  table ;  feast  retains 
its  signification  of  a  vivid  pleasure,  such  as  volupt- 
uaries derive  from  delicious  viands ;  entertainment 
and  treat  retain  the  idea  of  being  granted  by  way  of 
courtesy :  we  speak  of  a  thing  as  being  a  feast  or 
high  delight ;  and  of  a  person  contributing  to  one's 
entertainment,  or  giving  one  a  treat;  men  of  a 
happy  temper  give  and  receive  entertainment  with 
equal  facility ;  they  afford  entertainment  to  their 
guests  by  the  easy  cheerfulness  which  they  impart 
to  everything  around  them ;  they  in  like  manner  de- 
rive entertainment  from  everything  they  see,  or 
hoar,  or  observe ;  a  treat  is  given  or  received  only 
on  particular  occasions;  it  depends  on  the  relative 
circumstances  and  tastes  of  the  giver  and  receiver ; 
to  one  of  a  musical  turn  one  may  give  a  treat  by  in- 
viting him  to  a  musical  party." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  feast,  festival, 
and  holiday :  "  Feast  as  a  technical  term  is  applied 
only  to  certain  specified  holidays:  a  holiday  is  an 
indefinite  term,  it  may  bo  employed  for  any  day  or 
time  in  which  there  is  a  suspension  of  business; 
there  are.  therefore,  many  feasts  which  are  no  holi- 
days, and  many  holidays  where  there  are  no  feasts : 


a  feast  is  altogether  sacred;  a  holiday  has  fre 
quently  nothing  sacred  in  it,  nor  even  in  its  cause ; 
it  may  be  a  simple,  ordinary  transaction,  tho  act  of 
an  individual ;  a  festival  has  always  either  a  sacred 
or  a  serious  object.  A  feast  is  kept  by  religious 


vals  are  holidays,  as  in  the  case  of  weddings  and 
public  thanksgivings."    (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

feast-day,  *feeste-day,  s.   A  day  of  feasting; 
the  day  on  which  a  feast  or  festival  is  observed, 

•feast-finding,  a.    Attending  feasts  or  banquets. 

•feast-night,  s.  A  night  on  which  a  feast  or  ban- 
quet is  held. 

•feast-  rites,  s.  pi.    The  rites  or  customs  observed 
at  a  feast  or  festival. 

•feast-won,  a.    Gained  or  got  by  feasting. 

feast,  *feeste,  *feste,  *fest-eye,  *fest-yn,  v.  t. 
&i.    [O.  Fr.  fester;  Fr.feter;  Ital.  festare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  entertain  with    sumptuous  food ;  to  feed 
magnificently  and  deliciously. 

"I  do  feast  to-night 
My  beat-esteemed  acquaintance." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 
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2.  To  entertain  or  treat  with  ceremony  and  mag- 
nificence. 

"Ami  whan  thei  had  been  well  feestid  at  Valercenes 
[they  ]  went  to  the  Duke  of  Brebant,  who  feaxtifl  them 
Kreatly.  and  agreed,  and  promysed  to  sustayne  y*1  king  of 
Englonde." — Berners.  Froissart;  Clir<micte,\ol.  i.,  chap, 
xxviii. 

II.  FiY/. ;  To  gratify  or  please  greatly,  as  with 
something  delicious  or  luscious ;  as,  to  feast  one's 
ryes  nu  a  picture. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  feed  sumptuously  or  deliciously;  to 
banquet ;  to  make  a  feast. 

"And  his  sons  wen  t  and  feasted  in  their  houses." — Job  i.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  To   be    highly  gratified   or   pleased ;  to 
derive  tho  greatest  enjoyment. 

"With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth/cos*." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  47. 

*f  east -er,  8.  [Eng.  feast;  -er.]  One  who  fares 
or  lives  sumptuously ;  one  who  entertains  others 
sumptuously. 

•feast  -fill,  *feast-full,  *fes-ty-fulle,  a.  [En/?. 
feast;  -ful(l).]  Festive,  joyful,  festal;  enjoying 
a  feast. 

•feast-ffil-ljP,  adv.  [Eng.feastful;  -ly.]  In  a 
festive  or  luxurious  manner. 

feat,  *faite,  'feacte,  *feate,  *feet,  *felte, 
•fete,  *fet,  s.  [Fr./aif,  from  Lat.  factum=a,  deed, 
neut.  sing,  of  foetus,  pa.  par.  of  facio=to  do.  Feat 
is  thus  a  doublet  otfact  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Action,  working. 

"Men  said  he  changed  his  mortal  frame 
By  feat  of  magic  mystery." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  I^ast  Minstrel,  1.  11. 

2.  An  act  or  deed  of  an  extraordinary  or  remarka- 
ble nature ;   an  exploit,  a  performance  displaying 
great  strength,  art,  or  dexterity. 

"  The  feats  of  heroes  and  the  wrath  of  kings." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  697. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  feat  and  deed,  see 
DEED. 

•feat,  'fete,  a.  &  adv.  [Fr./art,  pa.  par.  otfaire 
=to  make.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Neat,  trim. 

"None  who  played  a/earer  cast." 

A  yew-married  Student. 

2.  Dexterous,  skillful,  deft. 

"So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true, 
So  feat,  so  nurse-like." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeltne,  v.  6. 

B.  As  adv. :  Neatly,  trimly. 

"  Look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me, 
Much /eater  than  before." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 
•feat-bodied,  a.    Neat,  trim,  spruce. 
"This  is  a  feat-bodied  thing,   I  tell  you." — Beaum.  A 
Flet.:  Coxcomb,  Hi.  1. 

feat,  c.  t.  [FEAT,  a.]  To  make  neat,  to  form,  to 
fashion  ;  to  set  an  example  to. 

"A  sample  to  the  youngest:  to  the  more  mature 
A  glass  that  feated  them." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeltne,  i.  1. 

•fea  -te-ous,  *fetis,  a.    [FEATOCS.] 
*f 6  a-te-ous-ljf,  adv.    [FEATOUSLY.] 

•feath'-Sr,  *fed-yr,  *feth-er,  *feth-re,  *fyth- 
ere,  s.  [A..S.fedher;  cogn.  witnDut.  veder;  Dan. 
ficeder;  Sw.fjceder;  Icel.  fjodhr;  Ger.  feder;  Lat. 
penna ;  Gr.  pteron ;  Sansc.  paetra,  from  a  root  post 
=  to  fly.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  6. 

41  His  feathers  all  seemed  to  be  turned  the  wrong  way." 
Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends ;  Jackdaw  of  Rheims. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  A  kind,  a  class,  a  species ;  as  in  the  proverb, 
"  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together." 

"I  am  not  of  that/eaf&er  to  shake  off  my  friend." 

•     Shakesp.:  Ttmon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 
(2)  Anything  very  light. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Join.:   A  tongue  on  the  edge  of  a  board,  fit- 
ting into  a  channel  on  the  edge  of  another  board, 
in  the  operation  of  joining  boards  by  feathering  or 
tonguing  and  grooving. 

2.  Found. :   A   narrow,    strengthening   rib   on    a 
structure;  a  longitudinal  rib  on  a  shaft  to  resist 
flexion  or  fracture. 

3.  Mach.:  A  slip  inserted  longitudinally  into  a 
shaft  or  arbor,  and  projecting  as  a  fin  therefrom  so 
as  to  fit  a  groove  in  the  eye  of  a  wheel  which  may 
have  a  longitudinal  motion  on  the  said  shaft,  but  no 
rotation. 


feather-brained 

4.  Mason.:    A    wedge-shaped    key    between    two 
semi-cylindrical  plugs  placed  in  a  hole  bored  in  a 
stone,  and  driven  in  to  rend  tho  stone. 

5.  Naut.:  The  same  as  FEATHER-SPRAY  (q.  v.). 

6.  Ornith.  &  Physiol. :  A  plume  or  quill,  one  of 
tho  dermal  growths,  multitudes  of  which  consti- 
tute the  covering  of  a  bird.    A  feather  is  homolo- 
gous with  a  hair  from  the  skin  of  a  mammal,  and 
sitmoof  the  inferior  birds  have  imperfect  feathers 
suggestive  of  hairs  only.    A  feather  consists  (a)  of 
a  central  shaft,  which  is  tubular  at  the  base.    This 
is  inserted  in  the  skin  like  a  plant  in  tho  earth,  liv- 
ing and  growing.    (/>)  Of  a  web  on  either  side,  that 
on  one  side  being  often  developed  more  than  on  tho 
other.  This  web  is  composed  of  a  series  of  regularly 
arranged  fibers,  called  barbs,    (c)  In  some  cases,  of 
a  small  supplementary  shaft  with  barbs,  called  tho 
plumule— i.  e.,  the  little  plume.  Feathers  are  of  two 
kinds,  quills  on  the  wings  and  tail,  and  plumes  gen- 
erally diffused.  The  Primary  feathers  rise  from  the 
bone  corresponding  to  tho  hand  in  mammals ;  the 
Secondary  feathers  from  the  distal  end  of  the  fore- 
arm ;  and  the  Tertiary  feathers  from  the  proximal 
end  of  the  fore-arm.    A  feather  is  intensely  strong: 
the  arch  of  the  shaft  resisting  pressure.    It  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  is  therefore  very  useful  in 
preserving  the  high  temperature  of  the  bird,  while 
it  is  so  light  that  it  is  easily  carried  in  flight,  which, 
moreover,  is  effected  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  wing  and  tail  quills.    The  feathers 
are  renewed  once  or  twice  a  year ;  the  bird  is  languid 
during  tho  process,  but,  when  fresh  plumage  is  ob- 
tained, renews  its  youth  in  vigor   as   well  as  in 
beauty. 

7.  Chem. :  The  beard  and  quill  of  feathers  have 
essentially  the  same  composition,  containing  about 
52'5  of  carbon,  7'2  of  hydrogen,  1T9  of  nitrogen,  and 
22'4  of  oxygen  and  sulphur.    The  ash  of  feathers  of 
graminivorous  birds  contain  about  40  per  cent  of 
silica,  of  which  there  is  more  in  the  feathers  of  old 
than  of  young  birds.    Feathers  owe  their  perma- 
nent color  to  peculiar  pigments,  of  which  the  red, 
green,  lilac  and  yellow  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.    Black  feathers  contain  a  pigment  insoluble 
in    alcohol   and  ether,  but   soluble   in   ammonia. 
Feathers  when   heated  give  off   a  peculiar   odor; 
when  submitted   to   destructive    distillation  they 
yield  pyrrol,  a  mixture  of  volatile  bases  and  a  gas 
containing   sulphur.    Goose-feathers  boiled  for  a 
considerable  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yield 
lencine    CHatCHjhCHCNHaJCO-OH,  and   tyrosine 

C8H4  <(;H2-CH(NH2)-CO-OH'  Feathers  damaged 
by  bending  may  be  restored  to  shape  by  dipping 
them  for  a  minute  in  boiling  and  then  in  cold 
water.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

8.  Racing:  Tho  same  as  FEATHEE-WEIGHT  (q.  v.). 

9.  Rowing:   The   horizontal    adjustment  of  the 
blade  of  an  oar  so  as  to  escape  the  retarding  action 
of  the  wind  blowing  against  it  as  the  oar  rises  from 
the  water. 

10.  Vet. :  A  sort  of  natural  frizzling  of  the  hair  on 
a  horse,  which  in  some  places  rises  above  the  lying 
hair,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  the  tip  of  an 
ear  of  wheat. 

IT  (1)  A  feather  in  the  cap:  An  honor;  a  distinc- 
tion ;  as,  His  victory  was  a  feather  in  his  cap. 

"If  I  had  a  right  to  the  feathers,  I  should  stick  one  of 
the  finest  in  my  cap."—Southey:  Letters,  iv.  442. 

(2)  To  be  in  high  feather :  To  bo  in  high  spirits ; 
to  be  elated. 

(3)  To  show  the  white  feather:  To  show  signs  of 
cowardice  or  timidity. 

(4)  To  cut  a  feather : 

Naut. :  To  leave  a  foamy  ripple,  as  a  ship  moving 
rapidly ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  make  one's  self 
conspicuous ;  to  cut  a  dash.  [FEATHEE-SPEAY.] 

"  I  made  a  jury-leg  that  he  shambles  about  with  as  well 
as  he  ever  did — for  Jack  couldnever  cut  a  feather." — Scott: 
Pirate,  ch.  xxxiv. 

feather-alum,  s. 

Min. :  Also  called  Hair-salt.  It  is  a  hydrous  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  usually  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  iron  pyrites  in  an  aluminous  shale. 

feather-bearers,  a.  pi. 

Entom. :  A  family  of  moths,  Pterophori.  They 
are  more  generally  termed  Plume  Moths. 

feather-bed,  *fether-bedde,  *fedyr-bed,  s.&  a. 
A.  Assubst. :  A  bed  filled  or  stuffed  with  feathers. 

"  In  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a  feather-bed.*' — 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

tB.  As  adj. :  Effeminate. 

"  Each  feather-bed  warrior." — Black:  Adventures  of  a 
Phaeton,  ch.  xziii. 

feather-boarding,  s. 

Join.:  Also  called  Weather-boarding.  An  ar- 
rangement of  boarding  in  which  the  edge  of  one 
board  overlaps  a  small  portion  of  that  next  to  it. 

feather-brained,  a.   Giddy,  flighty. 


boll,    b<Jy;     pflut,    J<S*1;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


feather-cling 

feather-Cling,  s.  A  disease  of  black  cattle. 
(Scotch.}  "This  disorder  is  occasioned  by  want  of 
water  in  very  dry  summers,  or  in  the  hard  frosts  of 
winters.  The  food  parches  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, hardens  and  concretes  in  the  fold  of  the  sec- 
ond stomach  or  monny  plies,  so  that  the  dung  of 
the  animal  is  excreted  in  small  quantities,  and  in 
tho  form  of  small  hard  purls,  which  are  generally 
black  and  foetid."  (Prize  Essays,  Highl.  Hoc.,  S. 
ii.  218.) 

feather -columbine,  feathered -columbine, 
feathering-columbine, .-. 

Bot,:  A  bookname  for  Thalictrum  aquilegium. 
(Britten  <t  Holland.) 

feather-driver,  s.  One  who  cleanses  feathers  by 
whisking  them  about. 

"A  feather-tlrii-er  had  the  residue  of  his  lungs  filled 
with  the  fine  dust  or  down  of  feathers." — Derham. 

feather-duster,  s.    A  light  dusting-brush  made 
of  feathers, 
feather-edge,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  An  edge  like  a  feather ;  the  thinner 
edge  of  a  board  or  plank. 

B.  As  adj. :  Feather-edged. 

"Boards  or  planks  that  have  one  edge  thinner  than  an- 
other are  called  feather-edge  stuff." — Sloxon:  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

Feather-edge  file :  A  file  with  an  acute  edge;  the 
cross-section  of  the  file  being  an  isosceles  triangle 
"with  a  short  base ;  a  knife-file. 

feather-edged,  a. 

Carp.:  Having  one  edge  thinner  than  tho  other: 
said  of  boards.  They  are  used  for  roofs,  facings  of 
walls,  cottages,  &c.,  the  thinner  edge  being  set 
uppermost,  and  the  thicker  overlapping  a  portion 
of  the  board  immediately  below. 

Feather-edged  coping : 

Mason. :  A  coping  thinner  at.  one  edge  than  the 
other,  for  throwing  off  the  water. 

feather-few,  s.    [FEVERFEW.] 

feather-flower,  s.  An  artificial  flower  made  of 
feathers,  and  worn  as  an  ornament  by  ladies. 

feather-foil,  a. 

Bot.:  Hottonia  palustrii,  the  Water  Violet,  from 
its  beautiful  feathery  leaves.  Also  called  Bog 
Feather-foil.  (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

feather-grass,  s. 

Bot, :  Stipa  pennata. 

feather-head,  s.    A  light-headed,  giddy  person. 

feather-headed,  a.    Giddy,  foolish. 

feather-heeled,  a.    Light-heeled,  gay,  frisky. 

feather-Joint,  s. 

Join,:  A  mode  of  joining  tho  edges  of  boards  by 
a  fin  or  feather  let  into  opposite  mortises  on  the 
edges  of  the  boards. 

feather-maker,  s.  A  maker  of  plumes  of  real 
or  artificial  feathers. 

feather-nerved,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  nerves  disposed  like  the  feathers 
of  a  pen. 

feather-ore,  s. 

Min.:  A  capillary  variety  of  Jamesonite,  occur- 
ring at  Wolfsberg,  in  the  Eastern  Hartz,  and  other 
places. 

feather-pated,  a.  Giddy,  fickle,  feather-headed. 

feather-shot,  feathered-shot,  «.  A  name  given 
to  copper  in  the  form  which  it  assumes  when  poured 
in  a  molten  state  into  cold  water. 

feather-spray,  s. 

Naut.:  A  name  given  to  the  foamy  ripple  pro- 
duced by  the  swift  motion  of  the  cutwater  of  a 
vessel  through  the  water. 

feather-spring,  s. 

Gun-making:  The  searspringof  a  gun-lock. 

feather-star,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Comatula  (Antedon)  rosacea,  a  genus  of 
echinoderms.  [COMA-TULA.] 

feather-top,  a. 

Botany :  Applied  to  grasses  having  a  soft,  wavy 
panicle. 

Feather-top  grass : 

Bot,:  Calamagrostis  epigejos. 

feather-veined,  a. 

Bot,:  Applied  to  leases  in  which  the  veins  diverge 
from  the  midrib  to  the  margin,  as  in  the  oak,  chest- 
nut, &c. 

feather-weight,  s. 

Racing:  The  lightest  weight  allowed  to  be  car- 
ried by  a  horse  in  a  handicap.  It  is  now  fixed  at  77 
pounds. 

Prize-fighting:  A  pugilist  whose  weight  is  too 
little  to  classify  him  as  a  light-weigh  t ;  one  of  the 
lightest  class  of  fighters. 
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feather- wheelie,  s. 

Bot.:  [FEVERFEW.] 

feath  -er,  'fed  er,  *feth-er,  *feth-ir,  *feth-ri, 
*vedh-ren,  i:  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  i/efedhran,  gefidhrlan; 
O.  H.  Ger.  (pa.  par.)  gafidarit;  M.  H.  Ger.  i-ideren  : 
Sw./jadra.]  [FEATHER,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  provide  or  furnish  witli  feathers ;  hence,  to 
give  wings  to. 

"Thu  haufcst  imaked  uother  to  heui  uorte  uedhren  mide 
the  soule." — Ancren  Kticle,  p.  140. 

(2)  To  dress  or  cover  with  feathers ;  as,  to  tar  and 
feather  a  person. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  cover  with  foliage  or  anything  resembling 
feathers. 

(2)  To  tread  as  a  cock.    (Dryden:  Cock  and  Fox, 
70.) 

(3)  To  enrich,  to  ennoble,  to  exalt. 

"They  stuck  not  to  say,  that  the  king  cared  not  to 
plume  his  nobility  and  people,  to  feather  himself." — 
Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  111. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Joinery:  To  join  boards  together  by  tonguing 
and  grooving.    [FEATHER-EDGE.] 

2.  Rowing:   To  turn   the   blade  of  the  oar  as  it 
leaves  the  water,  so  that  the  blade  is  in  a  horizontal 
position,  thus  diminishing  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  have  the  appearance  or  form 
of  a  feather. 

i2.  Rowing:  To  have  the  blade  horizontal. 

If  To  feather  one's  nest:  To  accumulate  wealth; 
to  make  provision  for  one's  self:  a  proverb  taken 
from  the  habits  of  birds  in  collecting  feathers  for 
their  nests . 

feath  -ered,  *feth-ered,  *feth-er-id,  adjective. 
[FEATHER,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Clothed  or  covered  with  feathers. 


'  Were  it  feathered  fowl  or  fourefoted  best." 

William  ofPalerne,  191. 

*(2)  Furnished  or  provided  with  wings ;  winged. 
"  Rise  from  the  ground  like/eafftererf  Mercury." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  iv.  1. 

(3)  Fitted  with  a  feather  or  feathers. 
"  A.  feathered  arrow  sharp,  I  ween, 
Shall  make  him  wink  and  warre  to  see." 

Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Covered  with  foliage,  or  anything  resembling 
feathers. 
*(2)  Consisting  of  birds. 

"  Dark'ning  the  sky,  they  hover  o'er  and  shroud 
The  wanton  sailors  with  &  feathered  cloud." 

Waller:  St.  James1  Park;  29,  30. 

*(3)  Rivaling  the  swiftness  of  a  bird;  speedy, 
winged. 

"  In  feathered  briefness  sails  are  fitted." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v,  2. 

*(4)  Smoothed,  as  with  down  or  feathers. 

"  Nonsense  feathered  with  soft  and  delicate  phrases." — 
Scott:  Works,  ii.  124.  (Johnson.) 

II.  Her. :  Applied  to  an  arrow  in  which  the 
feather  is  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  shaft. 

feathered-gillofers, «. 

Bot. :  Dianthus  plumarius.  So  called  from  the 
deeply  fringed  petals.  (Lyte;  Britten  <St  Holland.) 

feath  -e"r-I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  feathery ;  -ness.] 
1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  feathery. 
*2.  Fig. :  Lightness,  levity,  fickleness. 
"  There  is  such  a  levity  and  feathertness  in  our  minds." 
— Bates:  Sure  Trial  of  L'prtahtness. 

feath  -Sr-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [FEATHER,  j).] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :   (See  tho 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  clothing,  providing,  or 
furnishing  with  feathers. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Joinery:  The  actor  art  of  joining  boards  by 
grooving  and  tonguing. 

2.  Arch.:  An  arrangement  of  small  arcs  or  foils 
separated  by  projecting  points  or  cusps,  used  as 
ornaments  in  the  moldings  of  arches,  &c.,  in  Gothic 
architecture  ( Weale).    [FOLIATION.] 

3.  Hawing:  The  turning  of  the  blade  of  the  oar 
horizontally  as  it  leaves  the  water. 

feathering-columbine, «. 
Bot. :  [FEATHER-COLUMBINE.  ] 
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feathering-float,  «.  The  paddle  or  float-board 
of  a  paddle-whwl.  so  arranged  as  to  turn  on  an  axis 
to  present  its  broad  side  to  the  water  at  its  lo\vr-t 
submergence,  but  to  turn  its  edge  to  tho  water  in 
entering  and  emerging. 

feathering  paddle-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  whose 
floats  have  a  motion  on  an  axis,  so  as  to  descend 
nearly  vertically  into  the  water  and  ascend  the 
same  way,  avoiding  beating  on  the  water  in  the 
descent  and  lifting  water  in  the  ascent. 

feathering  -  propeller,  s.  An  invention  of 
Maudslay,  England,  in  which  the  vanes  of  the  pro- 
peller screw  are  adjustable,  so  as  oven  to  be  turned 
into  the  plane  of  tin-  propeller-shaft  and  offer  no 
resistance  when  thu  vessel  is  under  sail  and  the 
propeller  not  u>ni. 

feathering-screw,    s.      [FEATHERING-PROPEL- 

LEK.J 

feathering-wheel,  s.  [FEATHERING  PADDLE- 
WHEEL.] 

feath  -er-less,  n.  [Eng.  feather ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  or  deprived  of  feathers. 

*feath  er-ly\  a.  [Eng.  feather;  -ly.]  Like  or 
resembling  feathers ;  feathery.  Prob.  an  error  for 
feathery  (q.  v.). 

f  eath  -er-f,  a.    [Eng.  feather;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  Covered  with  feathers ;  feathered. 

"Come  all  ye  feathery  people  of  mid-air." 

Barry  Cornwall:  Invocation  to  Birds. 

(2)  Resembling  feathers ;  as,  feathery  spray. 

*2.  Fig. :  Light  or  fickle ;  easily  moved  or  carried 
away. 

"  Our  resolutions  are  light  and  feathery,  soon  scattered 
by  a  storm  of  fear."  —  Bates:  Spiritual  Reflections  i'n- 
folded,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Bot.:    Consisting   of   long   hairs,  which  are 
themselves  hairy ;  plumose. 

"This  pappus  is  either  simple  or  feathery."— Batfour: 
Botann,  §  865. 

feathery-footed,  a.  Having  feathers  on  the 
feet. 

feat  -1? ,  adv.  [Eng.  feat;  -ly.]  Neatly,  dexter- 
ously, nimbly. 

*f  eat  -nSss,  s.  [Eng.  feat,  a. ;  -ness.]  Neatness, 
dexterity,  adroitness,  skillfulness. 

*f  eat  -ous,  *f  eat  -e-ous,  *fet-is,  *fet-lse,  *fet- 
yse,  a.  [O.fr.faitice,faiti8,fetis;  Lat.  facticiue.] 

1.  Neat,  comely,  handsome. 

2.  Dexterous,  nimble,  adroit. 

*f eat -ous-ly\  *f eat  -e-ous-ly' ,  »fet-is-liche, 
»fet-is-ly,  *fet-ous-ly,  *fet-ys-el-y,  ado.  [Eng. 
featous,  &c. ;  -ly.]  In  a  neat,  comely,  dexterous,  or 
adroit  manner. 

f  S  a-tUre,  *fe-ture,  *fey-ture,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fai- 
ture,  faicture,  from  Lat.  factura=&  forming,  a 
work,  f rom  facturus,  fut.  part,  of /octo=to  make,  to 
form  ;  O.  Sp.  &  Foit.factura;  Ital.  fattura.] 

*1.  Anything  made. 

"He  shall  bring  together  every  joint  and  member,  and 
shall  mold  them  into  an  immortal  feature  of  lovelinessaud 
perfection." — Milton:  Areopagitica. 

*2.  A  shape,  a  form,  a  figure. 

*3.  The  shape,  make,  or  external  appearance ;  the 
whole  turn  or  stylo  of  the  body. 

"Bemonster  not  thy  feature." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  2. 

4.  The  form  or  external  appearance  of  anything, 
as  of  a  landscape. 

5.  Tho  make,  form,  cast,  or  style  of  any  lineament 
or  single  part  of  the  face. 

"  Pale  as  the  beam  that  o'er  his  features  played." 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  13. 

•6.  Handsomeness ;  pleasingness  of  form  or  figure. 
"  I,  that  am  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion, 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

7.  A  prominent  or  important  part  or  item ;  as,  the 
chief  feature  of  a  work. 

*f e  a-tUre,  r.  t,  [FEATURE,  ».]  To  resemble,  to 
favor. 

"Two  at  least  did  not  feature  the  Garths."— O.  Eliot: 
Aliddlemarch,  ch.  last. 

f  e  a-tiired,  a.    [Eng.featur(e1 ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  certain  shape,  form,  or  stylo ;  shaped. 
"This  is  a  mightio  people,  well  featured,  and  without 

any  grossenesse." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  427. 

2.  Having  a  certain  cast  or  style  of  face. 

3.  Provided  with  or  formed  into  features.    (Lang- 
horne:  Studley  Park.) 

»f  e  a-tUre-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  feature ; -less.]  With- 
out any  distinct  or  distinctive  features ;  shapeless. 

*f e  a-tttre  H  ness,  s.  [Eng.  featurely;  -ness.] 
Tho  quality  of  being  featurely  or  handsome. 


fate     fat     fare      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g8,    p5t, 
or,  '  wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


featurely 
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*f  e  a-ture-1? ,  a. 


__,    i.    [Bug.  feature;  -ly.]    Having    connected   with  tho  ratification  of  peace  or  the 

features ;  handsome ;  shapely.  formal  declaration  of  war,  including  the  prelimi- 


to  ravel  out.] 
ravel, 
•feaze  (2).  feeze,  v.  t. 

whip. 


i rope : 
[Fr./esser.]     To  1 


*f  Sd  -a-rf ,  a.    [FEODAEV.I 

feaze  m  vt     [i  S  Vce^  =    nary  demand  for  satisfactionrasweli'as  the  actual       *f  ed ^der-few  (ew  as  u).  s.    [FEATHERFEV.] 

~"o  untwist  the  end  of  a  rope-  to  uu-    denunciation  of  hostilities.  Their  chief  was  termed       f  ed  -&T-q.-<;f,  s.    [Lat./cedtw  (genit. /<«(en'8)=a 

Pater  Patratus.    When  sent  to  a  distance  to  con-    treaty,  an  alliance.]    A  confederation  or  union  of 
boat  to    clu(l£l  a  treaty,  they  carried   with    thorn    certain    several  states  under  one  central  authority,  consist- 
Mend  herbs  called  Verbena"  or  Sacmina.  which    ing  of  delegates  from  each  state,  in  matters  of  gen- 
wero  gathered  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  which    oral  polity,  but  self-governing  in  local  matters, 
were  considered  indispensable  in  their  rites.  ..The  80vereignty  exercised  by  the  whole  federacy."- 

f  e  -9!  fork,  s.    [Eng./reces,  and/orfc.] 
Entom. :  The  anal  fork  on  which  the  larvae  of 
certain  insects  carry  their  faeces. 

f  e'-Qlt,  pret.  of  v.  [Lat.  =  he  (or  she)  has  done 
or  made  it;  3d  pers.  sing.  pert,  indie,  of  facio=to 
make  or  do.]  A  word  placed  along  with  the  maker's 


*fe-ble,  a.    [FEEBLE.] 

*fe-ble-nes,  fe-byl-nesse,  s.    [FEEBLENESS.] 
*fe-blesse,  *fe-blesce,  s.    [O.  Fr.  feblesce;  Fr. 
faiblesse;  Prov.  febleza.]    Feebleness,  weakness. 

*fe-bric -I-tate,  v.i.  [Lat./e&ricrto,  tmmfebris 
=  a  fever.]  To  bo  sick  of  a  fever. 

*f  e-brl9-I-ta  -tion,  s.  [FEBEICITATE.]  Tho 
state  of  being  sick  of  a  fever.  (Ash.) 

fe-brlc  -u-la,  s.    [Lat.,  dimin.  of  febris.} 

Med. :  .A  slight  fever. 

f  e-brle  -u-16se.  a.  [Latin  febriculosus,  from 
febricula,]  Troubled  or  affected  with  a  slight 
fever. 

f  e-brlc-u-los'-I-tyS  s.  (Eug.febriculos(e) ;  -ity.] 
The  state  of  suffering  from  a  fever ;  feverishness. 

f e-brl-f a  -9l-ent  (or  9!  as  shl),  a.  &  ».  [Lat. 
febris=&  fever,  and  faciens,  pr.  par.  of  facio=to 
make,  do.] 


Brougham. 

f  ed  -e"r-al,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fuedus  (gen. 
/O2a>n'8)  =  a  treaty,  an  alliance.] 
A.  As  adject  ir<-: 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 
HHIKO  or  ao.j  A  wora  piacea  along  wirn  ruemaKer  s       *    T.    ,    .   . 

or  designer's  name  on  a  work  o?  art,  as  a  statue,       1-.  Pertaining  to  a  treaty,  league,    or  contract; 

f,f,  '    derived  from  or  founded  on  an  agreement  or  con- 

tract between  parties. 

"Parties   to   the  federal  rites   which  confirmed  those. 
benefits." — Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  United  in  or  under  a  federacy. 

"  Such   as   those  composed   of   the  federal    tribes."— 


feck,  a.  &  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  part  of  a  thing. 

"  I  hae  been  through  France  and  the  Low  Countries, 
and  a*  Poland,  and  maist  feck  o1  Germany."  —  Scott: 
Waverley,  ch.  xxxvi. 


2.  Space,  quantity. 

3.  Strength,  value,  vigor. 


B.  As  adj.:  Fresh,  vigorous,  active,  strong, 
f  eck'-et,  s,     [Etym.  doubtful.]    An  under  waist- 
.aAi.C;ansinS,or  bringing  on  fever;  pro-    coat  with  sleeves.    (Scotch.) 

feck'-ful(l),feck-fow,  a.     [Eng. feck; 

1 .  Wealthy  ;  possessing  substance. 

--...,  v  r,    ,  2.  Active;  possessing  bodily  ability, 

f e-brlf-er-ous,  a.    [Lat.  febris—&  fever;  fero=       ,-  ,  .  »*,  ,„ 
to  bring;  Eng.  adj.  snS.-ous.]    Causing  or  bringing       f  eck -ffll  (2),  a.    [FECTFUL.]    Powerful. 


•ductive  of  fever ;  f ebrific. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  which  causes  or  brings  on 
fever. 


on  fever. 


J    J.CVC1.  1   COiV        1U.J.     Ajl     '" 

fe-brlf-lc,    *fe-brlf-lck,    o.      [Lat.  febris=a    fully;  effectually. 


feck  -ful-ly5,  adv.     [Eng./ecfc/uJ;  -iy.] 


fever;  facio  (pass.  Jio)  =  ta  make,  to  cause;  O.  Fr. 
Jebrifique.]  Causing  or  productive  of  fever ;  feverish. 

f  e-brl-f  UK  -al,  a.  [Eng./e6n/«g(e).- -a;.]  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  or  properties  of  a  febrifuge. 

f eb  -rl-f uge,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  febrifuge,  from  Lat. 
febris=&  fever,  and  /ugo=to  put  to  night,  to  drive 
away;  Sp. febrifuge ;  Ital. febbrifugo.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  which 
has  the  property  or  quality  of  dispelling  or  miti- 
gating fever. 

"Our  jangles  so  abound  with  plants  which  may  be  con- 
verted into  useful  febrifuges." — Technologist. 


feck -less,  a.    [Eng./ecfc;  -iess.] 

1.  Puny ;  weak  in  body. 

2.  Weak  or  feeble  in  mind. 

•feck  -less-ness,   s.     [English  feckless;   -ness.] 
Feebleness ;  weakness. 


Shaftesbury:  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  ii.,  §  2. 

3.  Favorable  to  tho  preservation  of  federal  gov- 
ernment.   [II.] 
II.  History: 

1.  (Gen.) :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  2.   Used  chiefly 
in  connection  with  American  politics. 

2.  (Spec.) :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Federals 
in  the  struggle  described  under  B.  (q.  T.) 

B.  .Ixmilixt.  (pi.) :  The  name  assumed  by  that  vast 
section  of  the  American  republic  who  sought  to 
maintain  the  Federation,  more  commonly  called 
Power-  the  Union  of  the  Federal  states,  in  opposition  to  the 
Confederates,  who  sought,  and  with  temporary  suc- 
cess, to  draw  some  states  into  secession.  For  the 
war  between  the  Federals  and  the  Confederates, 
carried  on  from  1861  to  1865,  see  Confederate  States 
of  America. 


States  united  by  a  federa* 
nding  them  sufficiently  for 


erted  into  useful  febrifuges."— Technologist.  *f  eCt -f  Ul-1^,  ( 

»B.  As  adj.:  Having  the  property  or  quality  of    fu"*.'  effectually, 
ispelling  or  mitigating  fever.  *fect  -less,  *fe 


federal-states,  s.  pi. 

tion  or  treaty  which,  Diuum^  in«m  sumcieuny  lor 

f  eck  -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  feck;  -ly.]    Partly;  for  the    mutual  defense  and  the  settlement  of  questions 
lost  part ;  mostly.  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  yet  leaves  each 

f  eck  -f,  a,    [Eng.  feck ;  -y.]    Gaudy,  rich.  state  free  within  certain  pretty  wide  limits  to  govern 

*f  ect  -fdl,  a.  [A  contr.  of  effect;  -ful(l).]  Power-    't86"- .Switzerland  and  the  United  States  areexam- 
ful. 

-If,  adv.     [Eng.  fectful ;  -ly.]    Power- 


fect-lesse,  a.     [Eng.  effect;  -less.] 


"I  find  noted  down  the  names  of  a  goodly  number  of    Powerless,  weak. 

Jebrifuge  plants."— Technologist.  f  ec  -IJ-la,  s.    [Lat.,  dimin.  olfcex  (genit./cects)  = 

m  febris    dregs,  lees.J  Any  pulverulent  matter  obtained  from 


fed  -er-al-Ifni,  s.  [Eng.  federal ;  -isjn.]  The  prin- 
ciples of  federalists, 
f  ed -Sr-al-Ist,  8.    [Eng.  federal ;  -iet.] 

1.  Gen.:  A  federal  (q.  v.). 

2.  Specially: 

._., -,-_-, -,, , American  History :  The  name  of  an  old  political 

— j.]    Per-    plants  by  simply  breaking  down  the  texture,  wash-    party.    After  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 

„  .    ,,__       D ^ing  a  fever,    ing  with  water,  and  subsidence ;  especially  applied    ence  of  the  thirteen  colonies  by  the  mother  country, 

"Quinine  was  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  check  the    to:  (1)  The  nutritious  part  of  wheat;   starch    or    the  first  task  that  confronted  the  successful  revo- 
Jebriie  symptoms."— Technologist.  farina ;  called  also  Amylaceous  fecula.    (2)  Chloro-    lutionists  was  the  erection  of  a  government  and  the 

f  e  -brls,  s.    [Lat.]    Fever  (q.  v.).  phyll,  the  green  coloring  matter  of  plants.  formulation  of  a  constitution.    When  the  delibera- 

f  g-br6 -nl-an-Ism,    8.     [From  Justinus  Febro-       f  ec_-U-len9e,  fec'-U-len-9yj,  s.     [Lat./cectden-    ^lldScLer^At^aieT^lle^ar^onssel^enll 
nius-a  nomde  plume  assumed  by  John  Nicholas       , 'ij&'KflfJSI^i'riS^PiS?--'*       i  j  v     entertained  by  its    members,  these   differences  of 

von  Hontheim,  Archbishop  of  Troves.]  ^  ,„,?„„„„" y  or  state  of  bemg  feculent;  muddi-    opinion  aligning  themselves  on  opposite  sides  of 

i,'m     t  *«.  *'*e  8reat  question  of  organic  union.    One  faction 

Bes-  favored  the  erection  of  a  nation  with  more  or  less 

r ,          --     .-     .    -,    — .J'-U-lent,  a.    [liat.fceculentus,    absence  of  independence  of  its  constituent  mem- 

and  the  rights  of  bishops  to  unrestricted  action  in  from  fcecuta,  dimin.  of  fcex  (genit.  /<Bcts)=dregs,  bers,  while  the  other  urged  a  federation  of  sovereign 
matters  of  discipline  and  church  government,  lees;  Fr.  feculent;  Sp.  <fe  Port,  feculento.]  Foul  states,  each  one  of  which  should  retain  its  auton- 
withm  their  own  dioceses.  (Ogilvie.)  with  extraneous  matter ;  full  of  dregs,  lees,  or  sedi-  omy,  and  not  bo  amenable  to  the  general  govern- 

Feb'-ru-a-rf,  s.    [Lat.  Februarius=tae  month    ment;  muddy,  thick,  turbid.  ment  any  further  than  it  by  actual  cession  gave 

.« :„*; —    > *-i. o t — 1.1 — i   _*  ._         ^.^v..  w     ,  —     „        .    .          _  that  government  authority.    The  principal  actors 

national 
um- 


January  and  February."— North:  Plutarch,  p.  60.  f  ?-cfin-da'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  fecundatus,  pa.  par.    great  names  that  appeared  upon  their  roll,  among 

11  By  the  calendar  of  Julius  Ceesar,  February  had    °f/«cundo.]    The  art  or  process  of  making  fruitful    them  being  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  and 
— t. — : — j A  .•_  w: in i —      —     or  prolific.  others  equally  distinguished.    The  republicans  in 


twenty-nine  days  except  in  bissextile  or  leap  year, 
"when  it  had  thirty.    But  Augustus  took  a  day  from 


this  contest  were  victorious,  and  thereby  sowed  the 


*fe-cund'-I-fy,  v.  t.    [Lat.  /ec«ndus=fruitful! 


f  e  -cal,  a. 
f  e'-9e§,  s. 

fecht,  «.  t.  &  i.,  &  s.    [FIGHT.]    (Scotch.) 
fe  -clal  (clal  as  shal),  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Fetialis,  a 
public  officer  employed  in  the  declaration  of  war.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Fecials. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Roman  Antiq. :  One  of  a  college  of  priests,  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  consisting  or  t1 


bers. 

"  The  leaete  parte  of  the  realme,  and  the  same  sterile 
and  without  nil  fecunditee."— Ball:  Henry  VII.  (an.  12). 

2.  Tho  ijower  or  property  of  producing  young  or 
germinating. 


-- political  con- 
federacy. 

*fed  -er-al-ness,  s.    [Eng.  federal ;  -ness.']    The 
state  of  being  federal  or  federate.    (Ash.) 

*f  ed  -er-ar-f,  *f  ed  -a-rjf,  s.    [Lat./<»diM  (gen. 


"It  will  continue  its  fecundity    .    .    .    even  twenty  or  fcederis)—a  treaty,  league.]    An  accomplice,  a  con- 
thirty  years."— Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i.  federate,  a  partner. 

II.  Fig.:  Power  of  producing ;  richness  of  inven-  f  Sd -Sr-ate,    a.    [Latin  fcederat us,   pa.    par.  of 

tloni  fcedero=to  unite  by  a  treaty  '.fcedus  (genit. fvfderis) 


have  been  instituted  by  ^uma,  consisting  of  twenty       "We  shall  find  in  each  the  same  vivacity  and  fecundity    =a  treaty ;  Ital.  federate.^    Leagued ;  confederate: 
members,  who   presided   over   all  the  ceremonies    of  tnvention."-fope,  Homer's  Odyssey.    (Post.)  joined  in  a  confederacy. 

boll,    bol;     poUt,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     tUln,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


federation 

f  ed-8r-a  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  faederatus,  pa.  par.  of 
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feed-head 


. 

1.  The  act  of  uniting  in  a  confederacy  or  league. 

2.  A  confederacy  ;  a  league. 

"To  keep  any  terms  with  those  clubs  and  federations." 
—Burke:  Appealfrom  the  -Vetc  to  the  Old  H'hias. 


lln-iv  i>  a  constant  consumption  ;  to  supply;   as.  to 
feed  a  tire  by  adding  fuel ;    to  feed  a  stream  by  a 


"The  sight  of  lovers  feedtth  those  in  love." 

Shakenp.:  As  Yon  Like  It,  iii.  4. 


fee-tail, ».    [FES,  s.,  II.  2.  (2).] 

fee,  t-.t.    [FEE,*.]  supply  of  wa'ter,&c.~  [II.  I 

1.  To  give  a  fee  or  reward  to;  to  pay  ;  to  reward.       *(•>)  To  delight,  to  gratify,  to  please. 
"In  vain  for  hellebore  the  patient  cries, 
Aaid  fees  the  doctor." 

Urydeti:  Persiux,  sat.  iii. 

*2.  To  keep  in  hire. 

"There  is  not  a  thane  of  them  but  in  his  house  I  have 
a  servant  feed.'' — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

•3.  To  bribe,  to  hire. 

"This  th'  accompt 

Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends:  ( Indeed,  to  gain  the  Popedom, 
And  fire  my  friends  in  Rome)." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  let  out  to  hire. 


3.  A  federal  government. 

"That  renowned  federation  had  reached  the  height  of 
power,  prosperity,  and  glory." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

f  ed  -Sr-a-tlve,  a.    [Eng./edera<(e);  -ive.] 

1.  Uniting  or  joining  in  a  league  or  confederacy. 

2.  Confederate ;  leagued. 

"What  they  are  to  admit  into  the  federal  ive  society."— 
Burke:  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

f  6  -dl-a,  s.  [Named  by  Adanson,  it  is  believed, 
from  Lat.  fedus,  the  same  as  hcedus=&  kid.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  smell. 1 

Bot.:  Corn-salad.  A  genus  of  Valerianaccte. 
[LAHB'8-LETTUCE.l  fee -ble,  »fe-ble,  *fe-bul,  *fe-bylle,  *fle-ble,  Husbandry. 

s      from    *fye-ble,  «.  [O.  Vr.foible,floible,fleble;  Fr.faible,       B.  Iiitraimitin •: 

O,         lllrlu         „    «« _        '  ..;,.,. .__«,,!        *„„.„       *!„„ —  *„      ,..,...,.. 


(3)  To  nourish,    to  cherish,   to  indulge;    as,   to 
f<  •  'I  one's  hopes. 

"To  feed  his  brain-sick  fits." 

Shakesp..-  Titus  An>lr<nticn*.  v.  :». 

*(i)  To  keep  in  hope  or  expectation. 

"  Barbarossa    learned  the  strength    of    the    emperorr 
craftily  feeding  him  with  the  hope  of  liberty."—  Kn<>u-l<  .- 
ffftfOtt*  "ftiu-  Tttrki'a. 


fee -a  ble,  a.    [Eng.  fee;  -able.] 
can  be  feed. 


II.  Mach. :  To  supply  material  to  a  machine  on 
which  it  is  to  work ;  as,  wood  to  a  saw-mill,  <fcc. 

"The  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  must  behalf 
the  length  of  a  barleycorn,  and  near  as  long  as  the 
rollers,  that  it  may  not  feed  them  too  fast." — Mortimer.- 


/CEdu8=foul,*vile.]    \ileness,  filthiness. 

"A  second  may  be  the /certify  and  unnaturalness  of  the 
match." — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  4,  ch.  x. 

*fed-yr-foy,  s.    [FEATHEHFEW.] 

fee,  *fe,  *feh,  *feo,  *feoh,  s.     [A.  S.  feoh,  fe6= 
cattle,  property ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  tiee=cattle;  Icel. 
ff;  Dan.  &  Sw./ce,  fa;  Goth,  faihu;  Ger.  vieh;  O 
H.  Gei.fihu;  Lat.  pecus;  Sansc.  pacu.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
•1.  Cattle. 

"Gaf  him  lond  and  agte  and/r." 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  782. 

*2.  Property,  goods. 

"  His  gold  and  his  feo 
Among  the  pore  delte  he." 

Legend  of  St.  Alexius,  p.  33. 

A  reward,  compensation,  or  return  for  services 


feble  and  old." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  301. 

2.  Weak;  wanting  in  strength,  force,  vigor,  or 
energy. 

"  Some  feeble  attempts,  however,  were  made  to  restore 
what  had  perished."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

•3.  Worn  out,  poor. 

"  Up  an  seli  asse  he  rod,  and  in  feble  cloths  also." 

Legends  of  the  Holy  Hood,  p.  54. 


I.  Literally: 

1.  To  take  food  ;  to  eat. 

"To  feed  were  best  at  home; 
From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  subsist  by  eating  •  followed  by  upon  or  on. 


— Temple. 

t3.  To  pasture,    to   graze;  to   put  out   cattle  to 
pasture. 

1  For  the  difference  between  feeble  and  weak,  see    {„  his  beast,   and  shall  feed  in  another  man's  field,  he 
WEAK.  shall  make  restitution."— Exodus  xxii.  5. 

feeble-bodied,  a.    Weak  or  infirm  in  body ;  with- 
out physical  strength. 

"Those  gigantic  powers 

Which  by  the  thinking  mind  nave  been  compelled 
To  serve  the  will  of  feeble-bodied  man." 


Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 
feeble-minded,  a.    Weak  in  mind:;.  irresolute; 
wanting  in  resolution. 

Warn  them  that  are  unruly,  comfort  the  feeble-minded, 


4.  To  grow  fat. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  support  one's  self ;  to  be  supported  or  main- 
tained. 


,1,  j\  rev,  iini.  cuiiipwiisttmju,  v*i 

rendered.  It  is  especially  applied  to  the  money  paid 
to  professional  men  for  their  services ;  as,  a  law- 
yer's  feet,  marriage  fees,  <tc. -  -  , 

"I  was  obliged  to  pay  the/eeo  myself  at  the  council."-    ""PP""  the  weak,  be  patient  toward  all  men."-!  T 

State  Trials  (in.  1680.1;  Eliz.  CMier.  .*!_,., ,_.,... ^r_.i !_™:«j.; 

*4.  A  share,  a  portion. 

"  Give  sheepe  to  their  fees 
The  mistle  of  trees.'' 

Tusser:  Husbandrie.,  ch.  zxxiii.  12. 


5.  Wages. 

"I  sowed  for  little  fee  and  bountith." — Scott:  Guy  .Vcm- 
nering,  ch.  xxxix.  . 

6.  Possession. 

"  Who  holds  the  land  in  fee,  its  careless  lord!" 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Feudal  Law:  All  lands  and  tenements  which 


*feeble-mindednes8,  s.  Weakness  in  mind ;  irres- 
olution. 

*fee  -ble,  *fe-ble,  "fe-bly,  t-.  /.  &  i.  [O.  French 
febloier,  febteier.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  weak  or  feeble ;  to  weaken. 
"  Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebletl  here?  " 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  feeble  or  weak;  to  lose 
strength. 

"  KynK  Wyllam  bygan  sone  to  grony  and  tofebly  also." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  380. 

fee  -ble-nSsa,  *fe-ble-nes,  *fe-bul-nesse,  *fe- 


1.  Teuaal  £XMv;  All  lailUH    au<i  loiiemeiiia  wuicu  -  _•_,          -     ,  , 

are  held  by  any  acknowledgment  of  superiority  to  a    byl-nesse,  «.    [Eng.  feeble ,  -ness. J 
higher  lord ;  land  held  by  the  benefit  of  another, 
and  in  name  whereof  the  grantee  owes  services  or 
pays  rent  or  both  to  a  superior  lord. 

2.  American  and  English  Law :  A  freehold  estate 
of  inheritance,  descendible  to  heirs  general,  and  lia- 
ble to  alienation  at  the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor. 

(1)  A  tenant  in  fee-simple  (also  called/ee-afeao/ure) 
is  one  who  has  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever :  generally  ab- 
solutely and  simply;  without  mentioning  what 
heirs,  but  referring  that  to  his  own  pleasure,  or  to  blycne 
the  disposition  of  the  law.  This  is  property  in  its  weak,  o 

highest  degree.  "The  restored  uhurcn  conienaeu  muoeu  UK"""""  v™    slide-rest  of  a  lathe  to  or  pa 

(2)  Limited  fees,  or  such  estates  of  inheritance  as    prevailing  immorality,  but  contended  feebly,  and  with    ucude(j  on  the  centers,  &c. 

ire  clogged  with  conditions,  are  of  two  sorts:   (1)    half  a  heart."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  n.  2   Macll  .  The  supply  of  material  to  a  machine; 


1.  Weakness  of  body ;  physical  infirmity  ;  debility. 

"A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fiU 
Than  his  that  shakes  for  age  and  feebleness." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i. 

2.  Want  of  strength,  vigor,  force,  or  energy. 
"Scarcely  one  whose  writings  do  not  indicate  either 


"  Such  as  your  oppression  feeds  upon." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ir.  1. 

2.  To  indulge  or  gratify  one's  self  mentally ;  as, 
to  feed  on  hope. 

"I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already." 

Shakesp.-  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

feed,  s.    [FEED,  v.1 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Food ;  that  which  is  eaten ;  especially,  fodder, 
pasture,  food  for  cattle. 

"An  old  worked  ox  fats  as  well  as  a  young  one,  their 
feed  is  much  cheaper,  because  they  eat  no  oats." — Morti- 
mer: Husbandry. 

2.  A  meal ;  the  act  of  eating. 

••  Such  pleasure  till  that  hour 
At  feed  or  fountain  never  had  I  found." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  697. 

3.  Pasture  ground. 

•  •  Besides  his  cote,  his  flocks  and  bounds  of  feed_ 
Are  now  on  sule." — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

4.  A  certain  amount  of  food  or  provender  given  to 
horses,  cattle,  &c.,  at  a  time. 

"Give  poor  Ball  a  feed  of  oats." — Smart:  Fable  11. 
II.  Technically: 
I.  Mechanics: 

(1)  The  motion  or  action  which  carries  stuff  for- 
- 


uetermi 

it  is  at  an  end. 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 


feed-cloth,  s. 
Fiber:  The  apron  which  loads  the  cotton,  wool, 
or  other  fiber  into  the  cleaning,  lapping,  carding, 


(6V  A  conditional  fee,  at  the  common  law,  was  a 
9  restrained  to  some  particular  heirs,  exclusive  of 


(2)  To  graze ;  to  sat  off  or  down ;  to  consume  with 
cattle. 


females  also, 
fee-absolute,  s. 

Law:  [FEE,  a.,  II.  2.  (1).]  "The  frost  will  spoil  the  grass;  for  which  reason  take 

fee-estate,  s.    A  freehold  estate.     [FEE,  «.,  II.  2.]     care  to  feed    it  close  before  winter."— Mortimer:    Hus- 

fee-expectant,  «.  ™(3)  'TQ  ^  &g  food;  ^  to  yeed  out  turnips  to 


feed-band,  .-•. 

Gear.:  A  rod  by  which  intermittent  rotation  is 
imparted  to  a  ratchet-wheel. 

feed-head,  s. 

1.  Steam-eng.:  A  cistern  containing  water   and 
communicating  with  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine 
by  a  pipe,  to  supply  the  water  by  the  gravity  of  the 
'  uMng  made  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  boiler. 

fate     fat     fare       imidst,     what.     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot. 
or 7'  wbre.     wpif,     w8rk.     wh6.     s6n;     mute.     cub.     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     *,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Laic.  A  term  employed  when  lands  are  given  to  a 
n  and  his  wife  and  to  the  heirs  of  their  bodies.       c»  ,    S.'l 


ma 

fee-simple,  e. 
Law:  [FEE,  «.,  II. 2.  (1).] 


,      .ln..rnfi,vl,.  .  by  a  ppe,  to  suppy 

(i)  T?o  nourisn,'  to  supply  with    that   which    is    water,  the  heigf.t  bein 
necessary  to  existence  or  continuance,  and  of  which    the  pressure  within  th 


feed-heater 

2.  Found, :  Also  called  Dead-head,  or  sii_ .,  . 
Head.  The  metal  above  and  exterior  to  the  mold 
which  flows  into  the  latter  as  the  casting  contracts, 
ami  also  serves  to  render  the  casting  more  compact 
by  its  pressure ;  also  called  a  Riser,  and  the  metal 
which  occupies  it  a  Sullage-piece. 

feed-heater,  s. 

1.  A  drum  or  chamber  in  which  feed-water  for  the 
boiler  is  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam. 
•J.  A  boiler  or  kettle  for  heating  food  for  stock. 


by 


feed-motion,  R.  That  contrivance  in  a  machine 
.,v  which  the  material  under  treatment  is  advanced 
or  fed  to  the  machine.  '[FEED,  «.  II.  1.  (1).] 

feed-pipe,  s. 

8tcam-tng. :  The  pipe  carry  ing  water  to  the  boiler. 

[FEED,  S.,  II.  2.] 

feed-pump,  s. 

Steam- or  Donkey-ing.:    A  force-pump  driven  by 


by  the  brine-pump  in  the  marine  engine,  the  blow- 
off  or  mud-valve,  or  other  sources  of  outlet.  In  high- 
pressure  engines  it  takes  water  from  the  heater ;  in 
condensing  engines  from  the  hot -well. 

feed-rack,  s.  A  stock-feeding  device  with  grain- 
trough  and  hay-rack  under  shelter,  which  is  some- 
times extended  to  the  stock. 

feed-screw,  s. 

Turn.:  A  long  screw  employed  to  impart  a  regu- 
lar motion  to  a  tool-rest  or  to  the  work ;  as  the  feed- 
screw in  the  bed  of  a  lathe,  which  moves  the 
screw-cutting  tool. 

feed-water, «. 

Steam-eng. :  The  water  supplied  to  steam-boilers 
by  the  feed-pump  through  the  feed-pipe. 

Feed-water  apparatus:  An  automatic  device  for 
supplying  steam-boilers  with  feed-water. 

Feed-water  healer :  A  device  for  heating  the  food- 
water  for  high-pressure  engines  by  passing  it 
through  a  chamber  traversed  by  a  coil  of  pipo 
carrying  the  exhaust  steam. 

Feed-water  pump:  [FEED-PUMP.] 

feed-wheel,  s.  A  continuously  or  intermittingly 
revolving  wheel  or  disc  which  carries  forward  an 
object  or  material. 

Feed  of  a  lock : 

Hydraul.  Ewjin . :  The  amount  of  water  required 
to  pass  a  boat  through  a  caual  lock. 

feed  -e"r,  «.    [Eng.  fe  ed ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  feeds  or  supplies  food  or  nourish- 
ment. 

"  With  besotted  base  ingratitude 
Grams  and  blasphemes  hie  feeder." 

Hilton:  Com  PIS,  779. 

(2)  One  who  feeds  or  eats. 

"  He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes; 
With  eager  feeding,  food  doth  choke  thefeeder." 
Skakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

(3)  One  who  feeds  or  subsists  on  certain  foods ; 
as,  Small  birds  are  feeders  upon  grain  or  seeds. 

"We  meet  in  Aristotle  with  one  kind  of  thrush,  called 
the  missel  thrush,  or  feeder  upon  misselto." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

(4)  One  who  looks  after  the  feeding  of  cattle,  &c. ; 
one  who  fattens  cattle. 

"  I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be." 

Sltakeip.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

*(5)  One  who  eats  in  a  certain  mode ;  as,  a  nice 
feeder;  a  gross  feeder,  &c. 

"The  inhabitants  partaking  of  its  influence,  gross 
feeders,  fat-witted." — Dryden:  Lifeof  Vlutarch. 

*(6)  A  master,  an  employer. 

"  His  feeders  have  of  late  put  him  upon  another  job." 
— The  Laval  Observator,  1683. 
*(7)  A  servant,  a  dependant. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  nourishes,  encourages,  or  supports; 
a  supporter. 

"The  tutor  and  ihefeeder  of  my  riots." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  It.  II.,  v.  5. 

(2)  A  stream,  fountain,  or  channel  which  feeds  or 
supplies  a  main  stream  or  canal  with  water. 

(ST  A  branch  or  side  railway,  intended  to  bring 
i  faille  to  the  main  line. 

"It  is  proposed  to  construct  lines  of  a  less  substantial 
character,  to  act  as  feeders  to  the  main  lines." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hydraul.  Engin.:  A  water-course,  natural  or 
artificial,  carrying  water  to  a  canal  or  reservoir. 
Obviously,  the  principal  feeder  is  at  the  summit 
level,  and  it  is  commonly  supplied  from  a  reservoir. 
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•J.  Mining:  The  side  branch  of  a  vein  which 
passes  into  a  lode. 

:!.  Xeiring-mach.:  That  part  which  carries  the 
cloth  along  the  length  of  a  stitch  between  each 
penetration  of  the  needle.  [SEWING-MACHINE 
FEED.] 

4.  Much. :  An  auxiliary  or  supplying  part  of  a 
machine,  that  which  leads  along  the  stuff  being 
operated  npon :  as — 

(1)  A  toothed  or  binding  wheel  which  carries  and 
directs  a  plank  into  the  planing  machine. 

(2)  That  motion  or  combination  of  parts  which 
carries  and  directs  a  blank  or  rod  to  the  place  where 
it  is  operated  upon.    Such  are  the  feeders  and  fc_ed- 
motions  in  machines  for  making  wood  screws,  pins, 
eyelets,  hooks  and  eyes,  &c.    Such  also  are  the  mo- 
tions by  which  plancnets  are  fed  to  the  coining-press ; 
eyelets  and  clasps  to  the  machines  for  attaching 
them  to  garments;  pins,  needles,  and  hooks  and 
eyes  to  the  machines  which  stick  and  paper  them. 

B.  Iron-found. :  A  head  or  supply  of  fluid  iron  to  a 
runner  or  mold  in  heavy  castings. 

6.  ff ail-making :  A  contrivance  with  an  intermit- 
tent oscillating  or  semi-rotary  and  forward  motion 
to  present  the  plate  to  the  cutters,  so  that  the  head 
of  the  nail  may  be  taken  from  the  respective  edges 
alternately. 

7.  Print.,  ttc.:  A  device  with  fingers  which  take 
the  top  sheet  from  a  pile  and  lead  it  into  the  press 
where  it  is  printed,  folded,  or  what  not.    Also  a 
device  by  which  blanks  are  taken  successively  from 
a  pile  and  carried  into  an  envelope-machine,  or 
paper-bag  or  box-machine,  as  the  case  may  be.  t 

8.  Steam-enq. :  A  device  for  supplying  steam-boilers 
with  water  in  quantities  as  required.    Automatic 
boiler-feeders  act  by  means  of  floats  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  the  boilers. 

9.  Threshing:  Thegrain-feederwhich  forwards  the 
opened  sheaves  into  the  throat  of  the  thresher,  or 
the  grain  into  the  eye  of  the  millstone,  or  the  grain 
and  chaff  from  the  hopper  to  the  riddle  of  a  winnow- 
ing-machine,  or  the  grain  from  the  bin  to  the  manger 
of  sheep  or  other  stock. 

10.  Elect.:  A  lead  in  an  electric  central  station 
distribution  system,  which  lead  runs  from  the  sta- 
t  ion  to  some  point  in  the  district  to  supply  current. 
It  is  not  used  for  any  side  connections,  but  runs 
direct  to  the  point  where  current  is  required,  thus 
"feeding"  the  district  directly.    In  the  two-wire 
system  a  feeder  may  be  positive  or  negative ;  in  the 
three-wire  system  there  is  also  a  neutral  feeder. 
Often  the  term  feeder  includes  the  group  of  two  or 
three  parallel  lines.    (Siocme.) 

feed  -Ing,  *fed-yng,  *fed-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[FEED,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  supplying  with  food  or  nourishment. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  food  or  eating. 

"There  is  a  sacramental  feeding  and  a  spiritual  feed- 
ing."—Waterland:  Work*,  vii.  101. 

3.  That  which  supplies  food ;  pasture  or  grazing 
land. 

"So  much  that  do  rely 
Upon  their  feeding*,  flocks,  and  their  fertility." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  7, 

4.  That  which  is  eaten ;  food. 

"Fedynge,  or  fode.    Pastum,  alimentum." — Prompt.  1'arv. 

11.  Print. :  Supplying  the  press  with  sheets. 

feeding-bottle,  s.  A  bottle  with  a  tube  for  sup- 
plying liquid  nutriment  to  infants. 

feeding-engine,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  supplementary  engine  for  feeding 
the  boiler,  when  the  main  engine  is  stopped.  A 
doctor  or  donkey-engine. 

feeding-head,  s. 

Found.:  An  opening  in  a  mold  up  which  the 
metal  rises,  and  which  supplies  metal  as  the  cast- 
ing contracts. 

fee  -f 6-f urn,  fee  -fa-f urn,  interj.  [Anonsensical 
exclamation  used  by  the  giant  in  the  nursery  tale 
of  "Jack  the  (-riant-killer  "  on  detecting  the  pres- 
ence of  Jack  by  the  smell.]  Nonsensical  contriv- 
ances or  actions  to  produce  terror  or  alarm  among 
the  ignorant  or  weak-minded.  (Macaulay.) 

feel,  «fele,  'felen,  'fell,  *vele,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
felan:  cogn.  with  Dut.  voelen;  Ger.  fuhlen ',  O.  H. 
GeT.fdljan,fuolan.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  touch ;  to  have  a  sensation 
caused  by  contact  with  any  part  of  the  body. 

2.  To  touch,  to  handle. 

"Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  feels." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  362. 


feeler 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  Imvo  a  sensation  of :  to  perceive  within  one's 
self ;  to  he  sensible  of;  to  be  affected  by  ;  to  experi- 
ence. 

"Pressing  rav  hand  with  force  against  the  table,  I  fret 
Iiain,  and  I  ferl  tlie  table  to  be  hard."— Arid:  Essays,  ii.  16. 
*2.  To  smell. 

"  So  nobil  smell  was  tham  about, 
And  so  gude  sauore  gan  thtu  Jfh\" 

Legends  of  Holt/  Hood,  p.  73. 

*3.  To  understand;  to  comprehend;  to  perceive 
with  the  intellect. 

"\\esaiecomenly  in  English  that  we  feel  &  man's  mind 
when  we  understand  his  entent  or  meaning,  and  contrari- 
wise, when  the  name  is  to  us  very  darke  and  hard  to^  be 
perceived,  we  do  comenly  say,  '  I-cannot/m"  hie  mind,  or 
1 1  have  no  maner  feeling  in  the  matter.'  " — I'tlall:  Apoph. 
nj  Kmsuius,  [..  128. 

4.  To  bo  touched  or  moved  by. 

"  What  heart  but/rels  his  sweetly  moral  lay?" 

OolitmUh:  Epitaph  un  Dr.  Parnell. 

*5.  To  experience. 

"Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth, 
Or  frit  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it!" 

Makeup.:  llenra  VIII.,  iii.  1. 

•6.  To  try;  to  sound;  to  make  trial  of;  t»  essay; 
to  test. 

"  He  hath  wrote  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your  honor." 
— Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 
*7.  To  know  ;  to  be  acquainted  with. 

"Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  frit  himself." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

B.  Reflex.:  To  be  in  health;  to  find  one's  self  in 
health;  as,  How  do  yon  feel  yourself  to-day? 

"How  dost  thou  feel  thyself  now?"— Shakesp.:  SMmi'il 
III.,  i.  4. 

C.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  touch ;  to  have  perception 
by  the  sense  or  act  of  touching. 

2.  To  seek  for  by  feeling. 

3.  To  give  or  raise  a  sensation  by  contact  or  touch  ; 
to   excite    the  sense  of  feeling;  to    appear  to  the 
touch. 

"Blind  men   say   black  feels   rough,    and  white  feels 
smooth." — t>ryden.     (Webster.) 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  have  the  passions  moved. 

"Oh!  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt,  or  be  what  I  have 
been."  Byron:  Stanzas  for  Music. 

2.  To  feel  one's  self;  to  perceive  one's  self  to  be. 
(Followed  by  an  adjective  descriptive  of  the  state ; 
as,  A  person  feels  sick). 

3.  To  know  in  the  heart ;  to  be  conscious. 

"  That  I  love  her  I  feel." 

Khakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

*4.  To  search  after ;  to  seek. 

"They  should  «eek  the  Lord  if  haply  they  might  feel 
after  him,  and  tind  him."— Acts  ivii.  27. 

tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  feel,  to  be 
ttensible,  and  to  be  conscious:  "  In  the  moral  appli- 
cation to/ee(  is  peculiarly  the  property  or  act  of 
the  heart :  to  be  sensible  is  that  of  the  understand- 
ing :  an  ingenuous  mind  feels  pain  when  it  is  sensible 
of  having  committed  an  error:  one  may,  however, 
feel  as  well  as  be  sensible  by  means  of  the  under- 
'standing;  a  person  feels  the  value  of  another's 
service;  is  sensible  of  his  kindness;  one  feels  or  is 
sensible  of  what  passes  outwardly ;  one  is  conscious 
only  of  what  passes  inwardly ;  we  feel  the  force  of 
another's  remark ;  we  are  sensible  of  the  evil  which 
must  spring  from  the  practice  of  vice ;  we  are  con- 
scious of  haviugfallen  shortof  our  duty."  (Orabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*feel(l),s.    [Foot.] 

*feel(2),*feil,  s.    [FEEL,  ».] 

1.  The  sense  of  feeling;  the  touch. 

2.  The  Quality  of  producing  a  particular  sensa- 
tion or  feeling  on  being  touched. 

"The  difference  of  these  tumors  will  be  distinguished 
by  thefeel." — Sharp:  Surgery. 
*3.  Knowledge,  acquaintance. 

"Thou  has  full  little  fril  of  fair  indylw." 

Dtntbar:  Evergreen,  ii.  63,  St.  8. 

feel-Si,  s.    [Eng.  feel;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  feels, 

"This  hand,  whose  touch. 

Whose  ev'ry  touch  would  force  the  feeler's  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,   i.   7. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  device,  plan,  or  means  resorted  to  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  designs,  wishes,  or  opinions 
of  others ;  tentative  action. 

"After  putting  forth  his  right  leg  now  and  then  as  a 
fetter."—  Dickens:  Sketches  by  Bo:,  ch.  i. 


boll,    W>y;     pout,    J<Swl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    pi  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


feeler-wort 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zoology: 

ilj  <1<  n.:  A  generic  term  used  to  designate  vari- 
ous organs  of  touch  in  animals,  each  of  which, 
however,  has  a  more  specific  name. 

(2)  {Specially: 

(a)  The  palpi  of  insects  which  are  organs  of 
touch  connected  with  their  labrum  or  maxillp?. 

(ft)  The  antenna?  of  insects  popularly  called  their 
horns,  and  by  Owen  jointed  feelers. 

(c)  The  palps  of  Lepadidee  or  Barnacles.  (Owen  : 
Invertebrata,iect.  xii.) 

2.  Bot. :  A  tendril, 
feeler-wort,  s. 

'  Bot. :  The  Orchidaceous  genus,  Catasetum. 
fee -I6ss,  a.  [Eng.  fee;  -less.]    Without  fee  or  re- 
ward ;  unrewarded ;  unrecompensed. 
feel  -Ing,  *fel-lng,  pr.par.,a.  &  «.]    [FEEL,  t'.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Perceiving  by  the  touch  ;  having  percep- 
tion by  touch. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Easily  affected  or  moved ;  of  great  sensibility. 
"  Earn,  if  you  want;  if  you  abound,  impart: 

These  both  are  pleasures  to  the  feeling  heart." 

Cotoper:  Progress  of  Error,  253,  254. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  manifesting  great  sensibility ; 
tending  to  excite  the  emotions;  affecting;  as,  He 
spoke  in  a  most  feeling  manner. 

"  Thy  wailing  words  do  much  my  spirits  move, 
They  uttered  are  in  such  a  feeling  fashion." 

Kidney.     (Johnson.) 

*3.  Coming  from  the  heart;  heartfelt. 

"I  had  B  feeling  sense 
Of  all  your  royal  favors." — Southeme.     (Johnson.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

<1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(2)  The  sensation  or  impression  produced  in  the 
mind  when  a  material  body  is  touched  by  any  part 
of  the  body. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  physical  sensation  of  any  kind  due  to  any 
•one  of  the  senses ;  as,  a  feeling  of  warmth,  or  of 
-cold. 

(2)  A  mental  sensation  or  emotion ;  mental  state 
or  disposition. 

"There  was  a  faction  among  them  which  regarded  him 
with  no  friendly  feeling." — Macaiilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

(3)  Moral  conception,  consciousness,  conviction. 

"One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling — I  was  Free  !" 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abyilos,  ii.  18. 

*(4)  Experience,  knowledge,  acquaintance. 
"He  had  some  feeling  of  the  sport." 

Shukesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

i ."))  Sensibility ;  readiness  to  feel  for  and  sympa- 
thize with  distress ;  tenderness  of  heart. 

•  •  By  objects  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate.'' 

Wordsuvrth.  Happy  Warrior. 

(6)  That  element  in  our  moral  constitution  which 
is  possessed  of  sensibility  or  sensitiveness;  as,  to 
hurt  a  person's  feelings. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Fine  Arts:  That  visible  quality  of  a  work  of  art 
which  embodies  the  mental  emotion  of  the  artist, 
and  similarly  affects  the  spectator. 

2.  Phys.  &  Psychol.:  According  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  anyportion  of  consciousness  which  occupies 
a  place  sufficiently  large  to  give  it  a  perceivable 
individuality  ;any  one  which  hasits  individuality  so 
marked  oil  from  adjacent  portions  of  consciousness 
by  quantitative  contrasts,  and  which  when  intro- 
specti 
ou: 

be  divided  into  centrally-initiated  leelmgs  called 
emotions,  and  peripherally-initiated  feelings  called 
sensations.  These  last  again  are  subdivided  into 
epiperipheral  sensations,  being  those  which  arise  on 
theexterior  surface  of  the  body,  and  endoperipheral 
sensations,  those  which  arise  in  its  interior.  The 
proximate  components  of  mind  are  of  two  broadly 
contrasted  kinds,  feelings  and  the  relations  between 
them.  Quantity  of  feeling  is  of  two  kinds,  that 
which  arises  from  intensa  excitation  of  a  fewnerves. 
and  that  which  springs  trom  slight  excitation  of 
many  nerves.  (H.  Spencer:  Psychol.,  ch.  ii.) 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  feeling,  sen- 
sation, and  sense :  "Feeling  is  the  general,  sensation 
and  sense  are  the  special  terms  ;  the  feeling  is  either 
physical  or  moral :  the  sensation  is  mostly  physical : 


bettor  suited  to  the  grave  and  scientific  style:    a 
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rhild  may  talk  of  an  unpleasant  feeling;  a  profes- 
sional man  talks  of  the  sensation  of  giddiness :  it  is 
our  duty  to  command  and  curb  our  feelings;  it  is 
folly  to  watch  every  passing  sensation.  The  feeling, 
in  a  moral  sense,  has  its  seat  in  the  heart ;  it  is 
transitory  and  variable:  sense  has  its  seat  in  the 
understanding;  it  is  permanent  and  regular.  We 
may  have  feelings  of  anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and  the 
like,  which  cannot  be  too  quickly  overpowered,  and 
succeeded  by  those  of  love,  charity,  and  benevo- 
lence; although  there  is  no  feeling,  however  good, 
which  does  not  require  to  be  kept  under  control  by  a 
proper  sense  of  religion." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  feeling,  sensi- 
bility, and  susceptibility:  "Sensibility  is  always 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a  habit.  Traits  of  feeling  in 
young  people  are  happy  omens  in  the  estimation  of 
the  preceptor:  an  exquisite  sensibility  is  not  a 
desirable  gift;  it  creates  an  infinite  disproportion 
of  pains.  Feeling  and  sensibility  are  here  taken  as 
moral  properties,  which  are  awakened  as  much  by 
the  operations  of  the  mind  within  itself  as  by  ex- 
ternal objects.  Susceptibility  designates  thatprpp- 
ertyof  the  body  or  the  mind  which  consists  in  being 
ready  to  take  an  affection  from  external  objects ; 
hence  we  speak  of  a  person's  susceptibility  to  take 
cold,  or  his  susceptibility  to  be  affected  with  grief, 
joy,  or  any  other  passion :  if  an  excess  of  sensibility 
be  an  evil.anexcessof  8iwceptt6z'd7j/isa  still  greater 
evil;  it  makes  us  a  slave  to  every  circumstance, 
however  trivial,  which  comes  under  our  notice. 
(Crabb:  Eng  Synon.) 

feel  -l&B-lf,    *fel-lng-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  feeling; 

•iy-\ 

1.  With  feeling  or  expression  of  sensibility;   ten- 
derly. 

"  The  words  of  men  leaving  the  world  make  usually  the 
deepest  impressions,  beingspoken  most /*•••//*'://;/  and  with 
least  affectation." — Bates:  Funeral  Sermon  of  Dr.  T.  Jo- 
comb. 

2.  So  as  to  be  sensibly  felt ;  heartily. 

"  How  toilsome,  nay,  how  dire  it  was,  by  thee 
Is  known — by  none,  perhaps,  so  feelingly." 

Wordsworth:  To  Thomas  Clarkson. 

*feel  -less,  a.  [Eng.  feel;  -less.}  Without  or 
destitute  of  feeling;  insensible. 

•feelth,  s.  [Eng.  feel;  suff.  -(ft,  as  in  warmth, 
&c.]  Feeling. 

feer,  feir,  s.  [A.  S./;/r-/on=tomake  a  furrow.] 
The  act  or  process  of  marking  out  the  limits  of  a 
field  to  be  plowed  by  drawing  a  furrow  on  each 
side. 

•feere,  s.  [FEBE.] 

fees.,  s.  pi.   [FEE,  a.] 

Law:  Certain  perquisites  allowed  to  officers  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

fees,e,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  race ;  a  run. 
(.Baret.) 

feet,  s.  pi.    [FOOT.] 

feet-sides,  s.pl.  Ropes,  used  instead  of  chainr, 
which  are  fixe<f  to  the  names  before,  and  to  the 
swingletree  behind,  in  plowing.  (Scotch  and  North- 
umbrian.} 

feet-washing,  s. 

1.  A  religious  ceremony  observed  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  on  which  occasion,  just  before 
Kaster,  the  Pope  washes   the    feet  of    attendant 
ecclesiastics,  in  imitation  of  the  action  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  washing  the  disciples'  feet. 

2.  A  ceremony  performed,  often  with  some  ludi- 
crous accompaniments,  to  a  bride  or  bridegroom 
the  night  preceding  marriage. 

l:  The  evening  before  a  wedding  there  is  a  ceremony 
called  the  feet-trashing,  when  the  bride-maids  attend  the 
future  bride,  and  wash  her  feet." — Letters  front  a  Gentle- 
man in  Korth  of  Scotland,  i.  261. 

3.  Transferrently,  the  night  on  which  this  custom 
is  observed. 

"The  eve  of  the  wedding-day  is  termed  thefeet-toashing, 
when  a  party  of  the  neighbors  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom assemble  at  their  respective  houses;  a  tub  of  water 
is  brought,  in  which  the  feet  of  the  party  are  placed,  and  a 
small  piece  of  silver  or  copper  money  dropped  into  the 
water  ;  at  this  moment  one  of  the  company  generally  tosses 
in  a  handful  of  soot,  by  which  the  water  is  completely 
blackened;  a  most  eager  and  ludicrous  scramble  now  takes 
place  among  the  lads  and  lasses,  striving  who  shall  get  the 
pieceof  money,  pushing,  shoving,  and  splashing  above 
the  elbows;  for  the  Incky  finder  is  to  be  first  married  of 
the  company.  A  second  and  more  cleanly  ablution  takes 
place."—  Edinburgh  Magazine,  Nov.  1818,  p.  412. 

feeth,  feith,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  net,  fixed 
'  and  stretching  into  the  bed  of  a  river. 

feith-net,  «.    The  same  as  FEETH  (q.  v.). 

"  The  largest  feith-net  is  six  fathoms  long,  two  fathoms 
deep  at  the  river  end,  and  one  fathom  at  the  land  end."— 
Stale,  Leslie  of  Poais,  4c.,  p.  109. 

feet -less,  a.  [Eng.  feet;  -less.]  Destitute  or  de- 
prived of  feet ;  footless. 

"  There  behold  the  mangled,  headless,  feetle*s  corpses 
of  their  fellow-countrymen." — Fuller.  Holy  War,  p.  1%. 


feigned-diseases 


feeze,  v.  t.  [Fr.  i-i«=a  screw.]  To  twist  or  turn, 
as  a  screw. 

'  il)  To  feeze  abont :  To  hang  off  and  on;  to  move 
backward  and  forward  within  a  small  compas?. 

(21  To  feeze  on:  To  screw. 

(3)  To  feeze  off:  To  unscrew. 

(4)  To  feeze  up; 
(a)  To  flatter. 

(h)  To  work  up  into  a  passion. 

feeze-nail,  s.    A  screw-nail. 

feeze,  s.    [FEEZE,  r.]    A  state  of  excitement. 

•feffe,  i:  t.    [FEOFF,  r.] 

*feg,s.    [Fio.] 

•fegs,  fxclam.    [A  corrupt,  of  faith.]    In  faith. 

Fell -ling,  s.  [Foretym.  see  dof.l  The  name  of 
the  inventor  of  the  solution  called  after  him. 

Fehling's  solution,  s. 

Chem. :  A  solution  used  to  determine  the  amount 
of  glucose  in  a  solution.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing in  2UO  cubic  cent,  of  distilled  water.  H4'ti4 
grammesof  pure  crystallized  cupric  sulphate,  pro- 


tic  soda.  Specific  gravity,  I'll,  the  volume  being 
made  up  to  f  liter.  Eacli  c.  c.  of  the  solution  rep- 
resents 5  millegrammes  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar, 
7'46  millegrammes  of  milk  sugar,  '03464  gramme  of 
cupric  sulphate  and  "01103  gramme  of  CuO.  Tho 
liquid  must  be  kept  in  bottles  protected  f  n  >m  the 
light,  and  from  absorption  of  COo  from  the  air.  A 
known  volume  of  the  Fehling's  solution,  10  c.  c.  of 
solution  and  40  c.  c.  of  water,  is  placed  in  a  white 
porcelain  dish,  heated  to  boiling,  and  a  diluted  solu- 
tion of  liquid  to  be  examined  is  run  in  from  a  bu- 
rette till  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  separated  as 
suboxide,  as  shown  from  the  absence  of  blue  color. 
Starch  can  be  converted  into  glucose  by  boiling 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  100  parts  of  grape  sugar 
=90  of  starch,  therefore  each  c.  c.  of  Fehling's  solu- 
tion equals  4'5  millegrammes  of  starch.  (Blyth: 
Pract.  Chem.) 

*feide,  s.    [FEED.] 

f  eigh  (gh  guttural),  interj.    [FT.] 

feign  (g  silent),  *faln-en,  »fayn-en,  "feigne, 
*feine,  *feyne,  c.  t.  &,  i.  [Fr.  feindre,  from  Lat 
flngo=to  feign.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  invent  or  imagine;  to  image  by  an  act  of 
the  mind. 

"  No  such  things  are  done  as  thou  sayest,  but  thou 
feignedst  them  out  of  thine  own  heart." — Xehem.  vi.  8. 

2.  To  make  a  show  of,  to  pretend,  to  counterfeit. 

"  He  shulde  not  vtifa  feigned  chere 

Deceive  love."  (tower,  i.  67. 

•3.  To  dissemble,  to  hide,  to  conceal  under  a  false 
show. 

"  Yet  both  do  strive  their  tearfulness  to  feign." 

Spenser:  F.  o.,  II.  iii.  20. 

*B.  Reflex. :  To  assume  a  false  or  counterfeit  ap- 
pearance. 

"JLefeynede  hym  somdel  syk." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  336. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  represent  falsely,  to  fable,  to  relate  in  fic- 
tion. 

"The  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods." 
Shatrenp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  80. 

2.  To  counterfeit,  to  dissemble. 

"  Moat  friendship  isfeigning." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  feign  and 
to  pretend :  '.'  These  words  may  be  used  either  for 
doing  or  saying ;  they  are  botn  opposed  to  what  is 
true,  but  they  differ  from  the  motives  of  the  agent : 
tn  feign  is  taken  either  in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent 
sense:  to  pretend  always  in  a  bad  sense:  one  feigns 
in  order  to  gain  some  future  end;  a  person  feigtis 
sickness  in  order  to  bo  excused  from  paying  a  dis- 
agreeable visit:  one  pretends  in  order  to  serve  a 
present  purpose;  a  child  pretends  to  have  lost  his 
book  who  wishes  to  excuse  himself  for  his  idleness. 
To  feign  consists  often  of  a  line  of  conduct;  to  pre- 
tend consists  always  of  words ;  Ulysses  feigned  mad- 
ness in  order  to  escape  from  going  to  the  Trojan 
war;  according  to  Virgil,  the  Grecian  Sinon  pre- 
tended to  be  a  deserter  come  over  to  the  Trojan 
camp:  in  matters  of  speculation,  to  feign  is  to  in- 
vent by  force  of  the  imagination ;  to  pretend  is  to 
set  up  by  force  of  self-conceit."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

feigned  (g  silent), pa.  par.  or  a.    [FEIGN.] 

feigned-diseases,  s.  pi. 

Civil  or  Military  Law,  &  Med. :  A  simulated  dis- 
ease, a  disease  of  which  a  person  imitates  the 
symptoms.  Beggars  sometimes  do  so  to  excite  pity, 


fate     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thlre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p8t, 
or,  '  wore,     wplf,     worts,     wh6,     son;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


feigned-issue 


soldiers  to  eseapo  duty,  prisoners  to  y;am  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment,  anil  people  hurt  ill  railway  or 
other aooidenta or  in  assaults,  to  create  the  belief 
that  they  are  moro  seriously  injured  than  is  really 
tin-  case.  [MALINGERING.] 

feigned-issue,  s. 

I. mi-:  A  proceeding  in  law  whereby  an  action  Is 
supposed  to  bo  brought  by  consent  of  the  parties. 
to  determine  some  disputed  right,  witiiout  the  for- 
mality or  expense  of  pleading. 

feign  - ed  \f  (y  silent),  *fain-ed~ly,  uric.  [Entr. 
hl'inetl;  -ly.\  In  a  feigned  or  fictitious  niauner ; 
in  notion;  not  in  reality ;  not  truly. 

"  Such  is  found  to  have  been  falsely  and  friunf'tly  in 
some  of  the  heathens."— /tutviu :  Ensanit:  of  FrltnOthif. 

f  Sign -ed-ness  (g  silent),  *feign-ed  nesse,  s. 
[English  feigned;  -ness.]  Deceit,  deception,  false 
pretense,  sham. 

feign  er  (u  silent),  'fain  er,  *fayn-er,  *feyn- 
are,  *feyn-ere,  s.  [Bug.  feign;  -er.]  One  who 
feigns;  an  inventor;  one  who  assumes  a  false 
appearance ;  a  counterfeiter. 

f  dign'-ing  (g silent), *fain  ing, *fein-ing,  *feyn  - 
yng,  *feyn-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.  [FEIGN. J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  inventing;  the  act  of 
assuming  a  false  or  counterfeit  appearance ;  a  false 
appearance. 

feign -Ing-ljf  (srsilent),*fain-ing-ly,adt'.  [Eng. 
feigning;  -ly.]  In  a  feigning,  assumed,  or  counter- 
feit manner:  under  a  false  appearance;  falsely,  not 
truly. 

*fell,  v.  t.    [FEEL.] 

•feint  (1),  a.    [FAINT,  a.] 

•feint  (1),  v.  i.  [FAINT,  ».] 

feint  (2),  a.  &  s.  [Fi.feinte,  fern,  of  feint,  pa.  par. 
vtfeindre  =  to  feign.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Feigned,  counterfeit. 

"Dressed  up  into  any/efn/  appearance  of  it." — Lockt. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  feigned  or  assumed  appearance ;  a  false  or 
counterfeit  show ;  a    sham ;  something   unreal   or 
counterfeit. 

"  And,  serving  God  herself  through  mere  constraint, 
Concludes  his  unfeigned  love  of  him  &  feint." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  747,  748. 

2.  A  feigned  or  mock  attack ;  a  pretense  of  aiming 
at  one  part  while  another  is    the  real  object  of 
attack. 

"In  the  breast  encamped,  prepares 
For  well-bred  feints  and  future  wars." 

Prior:  Alma,  ii. 

feint  (2),  v.  i.  [FEINT,  a.]  To  make  a  feint,  or 
pretended  attack. 

•fel   (!),«.      [FELL(l),  8.] 

*fel(2),«.    [Lat.=gall.]    [FELL  (3),  s.]    Gall. 

fel-bovinum.  s.  Ox-gall.  An  extract,  of  this  is 
used  by  artists  to  remove  greasiness  from  colors, 
Ac. 

*f$l,pret.ofv.    [FALL.] 

*f  el,  a.    [FELL,  a.] 

fel  -an-ders,,  s.    [FILANDEES.] 

f  el-ap  -ton,  s.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic :  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of  syllo- 
gisms in  the  third  figure,  iu  which  the  Middle  Term 
is  made  the  subject  of  the  Major  and  of  the  Minor 
premise.  By  this  mode  we  arrive  at  a  Particular 
Negative  from  a  Universal  Negative  and  a  Univer- 
sal Affirmative,  thus : 

(fEl)  No  A  is  B. 
(Ap)  All  A  is  O. 
(tOn)  Some  C  is  not  B. 

•feld-en,  pret.  ofv.   [FELL.] 

feld-spar,  feld-path,  fei'-spath,  s.  [FEL- 
SPAB.] 

f  eld-spatn -Ic,  f  eld-spath  -ose,  adj.  [Eng. 
feldspath;  -tc, -ose.] 

Min. :  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  or  containing  feldspar. 

[FELSPATHIC.J 

»f  ele  (l),  *feale,  *feole,  *veole,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S. 
fela,feola,fecela=ft  large  number.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Many. 

"  Ffewe  mene  agayne/sfe." — Morte  Arthure,  2,162. 

B.  As  adv. :  Very,  exceedingly. 

"Syn  the  fre  is  so  faire,  and  sofele  vertus." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  1,884. 

*f ele  (2),  *feal,  *feall,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  fdle  = 
faithful.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Faithful,  loyal. 

"I  sail  be  leall  an  feal  to  you." — Balfaur:  Practice. 
p.  127. 
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2.  Just,  fair,  proper. 

"  To  i.iiy  the  frail  thirile  of  the  eaid  abbay." — Acts 
.linn,-*  VII.  (1581),  p.  236. 

B.  -4.S- substantive: 

1.  A  liege-man,  a  faithful  adherent. 

"  That  they  sail  be  leall  fetilis  to  him  and  his  airis."-— 
Unlfuar:  Practics,  p.  127. 

2.  A  salary,  a  stipend. 

"  The  said  lorde  quiet  clamia  and  dischargia  the  snid 
James  of  all  and  sytidry  guidis  of  airschip,  togidder  with 
the/Va//s  of  the  chantorie  and  denrie  of  Glast^w  bishop- 
rie,"  4c.— Acts  Mary,  1543  (ed.  1814),  p.  439. 

*fele  (1),  V.     [FEEL,  r.] 

•fele  (2),  r.  t.  [A.  S.feolan;  Icel.fela;  O.H.Ger. 
falkuii ;  Croth.jN»an.]  To  hide,  to  conceal,  to  veil. 
"This  godhed  in  fleis  vmnfeliii." 

)Mi-i,;il  ll.'lailirf.  p.  12. 

'fele-fold,  «fele-feld,  *fele-fald,  «.  [A.S./e/a- 
ft'aM.}  Manifold,  of  many  kind>. 

"  That  land  folc  horn  ouersette  mldfe'.efelde  pine." 
Old  KnalMi  Unmiliis,  ii.  61. 

*fele  fold,  *fele-falde,  v.  t.  &  i.    [FELEFOLD,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  multiply,  to  increase  in  numbers. 
'•  Houfelefolded  are  thai  that  droves  me  to  do  me  wa." 

Early  English  Psalter:  Pa.  iii.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:   To   multiply;   to   bo    increased   in 
numbers. 

"  Over  se-sand  felefalde  sal  thai." 

Early  English  Psalter:  J^.  cixxviii.  18. 

*fe-ll9'-J-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  felix  (genit.  felicis)  = 
h  appy  -.facto  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.]  To  make  happy ; 
to  felicitate.  (Quarles.) 

f  e-11?  -Mate,  v.  t.  [FELICITATE,  a.;  Tr.fdic- 
iter;  Sp.felicilar;  Ital.felicitare.] 

*1.  To  make  happy ;  to  confer  happiness  upon. 

2.  To  congratulate ;  to  wish  joy  or  happiness  to. 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  felicitate 
and  to  congratulate:  "Felicitate  .  .  .  signifies 
to  make  happy,  and  is  applicable  only  to  ourselves; 
congratulate  .  .  .  is  to  make  agreeable,  and  is 
applicable  either  to  ourselves  or  others ;  we  felic- 
itate ourselves  on  having  escaped  the  danger;  we 
congratulate  others  on  their  good  fortune."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.} 

*fe-ll5'-I-tate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  felicitatus,  pa. 
par.  of  felicito.  from  Lat.  felix  (genit.  felicis)  = 
happy.]  Made  happy. 

"  I  am  alonefelicitate 
In  yonr  dear  highness*  love." 

Shakfsp.:  Lear,  i.  i. 

f  S-ll9-I-ta'-tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from/^fci<er=to  felic- 
itate (q.  v.).]  Tho  act  of  felicitating  or  congratu- 
lating another  on  his  good  fortune ;  congratulation. 

fe-llj'-l-tous,  a.  [Lat.  felix  (genit.  felicis)  = 
happy.]  Happy;  prosperous;  skillful;  well-suited, 
adapted,  or  expressed. 

f  e-119  -I-tOUS-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  felicitous;  -ly.~\ 

1.  In  a  felicitous,  happy,  or  prosperous  manner ; 
prosperously. 

"  To  reign  long,  prosperously,  and  felicitously  to  God's 
pleasure." — Burnet:  Records,  bk.  iii.,  No.  17. 

2.  Appropriately,  suitably,  in  a  fit  and  becoming 
manner ;  as,  He  expressed  himself  very  felicitously 
on  the  subject. 

fe-ll9'-I-tous-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  felicitous;  -nesg.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  felicitous;  appropri- 
ateness; aptness. 

f e-Hc  -l-tf,  *fe-lic-l-te,  *fe-lic-i-  tee,  *fe-lic- 
i-tie,  ».  [Fr.  fglicite,  from  Lat.  felicitas,  from 
felix  (gonit.  felicis)  =  happy;  Sp.  felicidad;  Port. 
felicidade;  Ital.felicita.J 

I.  Happiness;  blissfulness ;  blessedness;  good 
fortune. 

"Johnson  declared  that  a  tavern  chair  was  the  throne 
of  human/el/ci7y." — JfiMHMloyi  Hist.  Etig.,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  A  blessing;  a  source  of  happiness  or  bliss. 

"The  felicities  of  her  wonderful  reign  may  be  com- 
plete."— Atterbury.  (Johnson.) 

*3.  A  happy  faculty  or  skill ;  dexterity. 
"His  felicity  in  taking  a    likeness." — Walpole:  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  Appropriateness,  neatness,  happiness,  aptness ; 
as,  the  felicity  of  an  expression. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  felicity  and  happi- 
«<•«»,  see  HAPPINESS. 

fe-H-dffl,  s.pl.  [Lat.  felis,  feles  (genit.  felis)  = 
a  cat,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suft.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Mammals,  order  Carnivora, 
tribe  Digitigrada.  Head,  short,  round;  jaws, 
short;  teeth,  incisor,  3— 3,  or  they  may  be  called  |, 
premolars,  j— *,  molars,  \—\.  Or  by  another  arrange- 
ment preferred  by  Owen  the  premolars  are  called 
§—3,  and  the  molars  }— }.  In  all  there  are  thirty 
teeth.  The  canines  are  long  and  large :  it  is  with 


fell 

thorn  that  prey  i?  hoM.  The  truo  molars  are  also 
large,  sharp,  and  terminated  by  two  or  three 
points  :  tho  others,  too,  aro  enameled,  and  tho  cut- 
ting edges  of  the  upper  and  lower  series  fit  into 
each  other  and  operate  like  a  pair  of  scissors.  The 
motion  of  the  jaw  is  chiefly  vortical.  The  legs  arr» 
powerful,  claws  prehensile,  the  toot  so  cushioned 
on  the  sole  as  to  permit  these  animals  to  approach 
their  victims  with  noiseless  tread.  The  species, 
notwithstanding  great  external  diversities,  so  much 
agree  in  all  essential  respects  that  it  lias  been 
doubted  whether  there  is  in  the  family  more  than 
a  single  recent  genus,  the  typical  Felis.  Most 
modern  naturalists,  however,  break  it  up  into  vari- 
ous genera,  as  Felis,  Leo,  Leopardust  Lynx  or 
Lyncus,  &c.  Representatives  of  the  family  exist  in 
both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  [FELIS.] 

2.  Palceont.:  The  family  has  existed  from  at  least 
the  Middle  Eocene.  It  became  abundant  in  the 
Miocene. 

tfS-11  -Bffl.s.  pi.  ILat./e/i's,/etes  (genit, /e*is)=a 
cat,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t'nce.] 

Zool. ;  The  typical  sub-family  of  Folidae.  When 
the  family  Felidee  was  made  to  comprehend  the 
hyenas  and  dogs  as  well  as  the  cats,  as  was  the  case 
in  tho  arrangement  of  Swainson  and  his  school, 
such  a  sub-family  as  Felinse  was  necessary;  now 
that  these  are  excluded,  it  has  sunk  into  disuse. 

fe'-llne,  a.  &  s,    [Lat./efinws,  from/eZi's=a  cat.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Like  or  allied  to  a  cat  in  outward  form. 

2.  fig.:    Having  the  mental  characteristics    at- 
tributed to  the  species;  sly,  stealthy. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  member   of   the  family   Felidro 
(q.  v.). 

f e  -11s,  s.    [Lat.=a  cat.] 

1.  Zool. :  Cat.    A  Linnaean  genus  of  animals  cor- 
responding with  FELID^;  (q.  v.).    Some,  however, 
break  it  up  into  various  genera,  though  admitting 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  important  characters 
to   discriminate   them.     When   the   genus   is  not 
broken  up,  then  Felis  leo  is  the  Lion,  F.  tigris  the 
Bengal  Tiger.  F.  leopardtts  the  Leopard— of  which 
the  Panther  (F.  pardus)  may  be  only  a  variety,  and 
the  Ounce  (F.  uncia)  the  half -developed  young— F. 
jubata  the  Hunting  Leopard  or  Cheetah,  F.  onca 
the  Jaguar,  F.  concotor  the  Puma,  F.  lyncus  the 
European  Lynx. 

2.  Palceont. :   The  genus  came  into  existence  at 
least  as  early  as  the  Miocene.  To  the  glacial  period 
there  was    existent  in  Europe  one  species,  Felis 
spelcea,  which  was,  perhaps,  not  specifically  dis- 
tinct from  the  modern  lion,  F.  leo. 

Fe-llx  -I-an,  s.    [From  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  religious  sect  in  Spain  in  the 
eighth  century  who  supported  the  teaching  of  the 
Adoptians.  [ADOPTIAN.] 

f  Sll,  pret.  of  v.    [FALL,  v.] 

fell,  *fel,  *felle,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  fel ;  O.  Dut,  & 
O.  Fr.  fel.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Cruel,  fierce,  barbarous,  savage,  inhuman. 

"The  keen  hyena,  fellest  of  the  fell.1' 

Thomson;  Summer,  921. 

2.  Marked  by  cruelty  or  savageness. 

"  Whose  fell  delight 
Was  to  encourage  mortal  fight, 
'Twixt  birds  to  battle  trained." 

Coirpei-.-  Cock-Fighter's  Garland. 

3.  Strong  and  active. 

"A  bonny  terrier  that,  sir,  and  a  ftll  chield  at  the  ver- 
min."— Scott:  Ouy  Manncriny,  ch.  xxii. 

*4.  Earnest,  intent. 

"I  am  so  fell  to  my  business." — Pepj/s.-  Diary,  Jan.  15. 
1666-7. 

*B.  As  adv.:  In  a  cruel,  fierce,  or  barbarous 
manner. 

fgll  (1),  *fel  (1),  *felle  (1),  s.  (Icel.  flail,  fell=& 
mountain;  cogn. with  Hut. field;  Sw./fdU.] 

1.  A  rocky  hill;  precipitous,  rocky,  and  barren 
ground. 

"The  moon  will  soon  rise  over  the  fella,"—  Scott.-  Rob 
Roy,  ch.  xiv. 

*2.  A  field. 

"  In  the  mossy  fell."—Drayton:  Polyolbion,  a.  17. 

fell-bloom,  s. 

Bot. :  Lotus  corniculcttus. 

fell-wort,  fel-wort,  feld-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  The  herb  Baldmoney,  a  species  of  Gentianat 
G.  amarella. 

fell  (2),  *fel  (2),  *felle  (2),  «.  [A.  S.  fel,  fell; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vel;  Icel.  fell;  M.  H.  Ger.  vel;  Lat. 
pellis;  Gr.peJ/a.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  The  human  skin. 

2.  A  hide ;  the  skin  of  an  animal. 

"Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes;  and  their  fells,  as 
you  know,  are  greasy." — Sliakesp.;  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 


boll,    btfy;     pout,    jtiwl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  fc 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


fell-ill 
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fellowship 


3.  The  hairy  scalp  in  the  human  species. 

"My/eHof  hair 

Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in  't."  Shakesp. .  Macbeth,  v.  6. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Metall.:  The  finer  portions  of  lead  ore  which 
fall  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve  when  the  ore  is 
sorted  by  sifting. 

2.  Weaving:  The  end  of  a  web,  formed  by  the  last    •'<*.  »•  13- 

thread  of  the  weft.  *f  el  -loe,  s.    [FELLY.] 

3.  Sewing:  A  form  of  hem  in  which  one  edge  is 
folded  over  the  other  and  sewed  down;  or  in  which 


*fell-ness,  *fel-nesse,  *.    [Eng./eH,  a.;  -ness.] 

1.  Cruelty,  fierceness,  savageness,  fury,  rage. 

"When  his  brother  haw  the  red  blood  trail 
Adown  so  fast,  and  all  his  armor  steep, 
For  very  fetlneits  loud  he  'gun  to  weep." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  37. 

2.  Craftiness. 

That  caccheth  wise  men  in  ther  felnesse." — 


f  el'-low,  *fel-aw,  *fel-awe,  *fel-age,*fel-aghe,    entertain  a  fellow-feeling 


*f el  -low,  *fel-aglie,   *vel-aghe,   f.  «.     [FEL- 
LOW, s.] 

1.  To  associate ;  to  join. 

2.  To  match  ;  to  pair  with  ;  to  suit  with. 

"  Imagination. 

With  what's  unreal,  thou  co-active  art, 
Andfflloir'st  nothing." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Talc,  i.  2. 

*f el -low-ess,    s.     [Eng.  fellow;    -ess.]    A    con- 
temptuous epithet  for  a  woman. 
*f  61 -low-feel,  r.  t.    [Eng./eHow,  and/eci.]    To 
with ;  to  sympathize  with. 


counties  by  the  name  of  fell-ill.  The  fell  or  skin,  instead 
of  being  soft  and  loose,  becomes  hard,  and  sticks  closely 
to  the  flesh  and  bones."— Agric.  Surv.  Koxb.,  p.  149. 


I.  Ordinary  Language:  B.  As  adv.:  Like  a  companion. 

i    A  onmrintiini        -i««<via  te  i  rnmrmie  *f 61-low-reed.  *fel-aw-rede,  *fel-a-rede,  *vel 

o  the  flesh  and  bones."— Agric.  surf.  KOXO.,  p.  i».  1.  A  companion,  an  associate,  a  comra  ..hi-Brto  «nff    rwrf  1 

a     f       thael,;,,.        "Then  Christian  addressed  himself  thus  to  his  fellow."     agh-rede,  «.     [  fcng. /eHoif,  and  sutt.  -reed.J 
fell-rot,  s.    A  disease  in  sheep  affecting  the  skin;    _Bunyan.  Pagrim',  progress,  pt.  i.  1.    Fellowship. 

a  species  of  rot. 

•fell   (3),  *fel    (3),   s.    [Lat. /e((=gall.]    Anger; 
bitterness. 


"  Untroubled  of  vile  feare  or  bitter  fell." 

Spenser.  F.  C-,  III-  *1.  2. 


*fSll(4),8.    [FELL  (2),  c.] 

1.  A  felling;  a  quantity  of  timber  felled. 
"Seventeen  years'  growth  affords  a  tolerable  fell." — 

Evelyn:  Sylva. 

2.  Lot,  fortune. 

f  611  (1),  v.  t.    [FELL  (2).  8.] 

Sewing:  To  lay  a  seam  or  hem   level  with  tho  , - 


Deseuerd  fram  the  felarede  of  gode  almichti." 

Old  Eng.  Xiscell.,  p.  31. 
2.  Fellows ;  companions. 

"  Amonge  the  pouere/elairrede." 

Legend  of  St.  Alexius,  476. 

f  61  -low-ship,  *fel-agh-shepe,  *fel-agh-shyp. 
*fel-a-chipe,  *fel-au  schip,  *fel-au-schippe, 
*fel-au-schupe,  *fel-y-schepe,  *fel-ys-shyppe, 
*fel-l-schippe,  s.  [Eag.  fellow;  -ship.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  condition  or  relation  of  fellows  or  com- 
panions;  companionship;  association  ;  close  union 
6.  A  person  or  thing  like  or  equal  to  another;  a  'aT  intercourse. 


2.  One  of  the  same  kind  or  species. 

"The  fowel  to  hisfelawes  wende." 

St.  Brandon,  p.  10. 

3.  One  joined  in  the  same  work  or  enterprise ;  an 
associate. 

"  Fellows  in  arms,  and  my  most  loving  friends." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  2. 

4.  Au  equal  in  rank,  a  peer,  a  compeer. 

5.  One  of  a  pair. 

"That  glove  is  not  the  fellow    .    .    .    to  the  one  I  just 
now  produced." — Scott:  Rob  Rny,  ch.  xvii. 


cloth. 

"Felling  the  seams  and  whipping  the  frill." 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  Aunt  Fanny. 

fell  (2),  *felle,  *fell-en,  *feoll-en,  ».  t.  [A.  S. 
fellan.a  causative  form,  from/a((an,  the  orig.  form 
of  A.  S.  feallan=to  fall;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vellen; 
Dan./<£;<Je;Sw.  falla;  Icel.  fella;  Ger.  fallen;  O. 
Fris.  falla,  fella;  O.  H.  Ger.  fallian,  fellan.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cause  to  fall  down ;  to  knock  down ;  to  bring 
to  the  ground. 

"  Villain,  stand  or  I'll  fell  thee  down." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  I'/.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  hew  or  cut  down  as  a  tree. 

"  This  forest  will  I  fell."— Tristram,  ill.  43. 
•II.  Fig.:  To  bring  down. 

"  Ful  fast  hefeld  her  pride." — Tristram,  i.  17. 


"  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A/eifoto  to  it."  Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

7.  A  person,  an  individual.    (Used  familiarly.) 
*S.  A  servant,  an  attendant,  a  dependent. 
"  Whose  fellows  are  these  ?  "— SHakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pl.t., 
iv.  2. 

9.  A  word  of  contempt ;  a  worthless  person ;  as,  a 
mean/eiiow. 

"The  Moor's  abused  by  some  most  villainous  knave, 
Some  base  notorious  knave,  some  scurvy  fellow." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  iv.  2. 

10.  A  member  of  an  incorporated  society ;  as,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  [II.  1]. 

11.  Universities: 

I.  Eng. :  A  member  of  a  college  that  shares  its 
revenues. 


rant,  l.  1(.  ,,  Tne  eipn]Bion  Of  the  fellows  was  soon  followed  by  the 

fSll'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng./eii  (2),  V. ; -able.]   Capable    expulsion  of  a  crowd  of  demies."— Macaulag:  Hist.  Eng., 


ch.  viii. 

2.  Amer. :  Ono  of  the  trustees  of  a  college. 
B.  As  adj.:  Fellow  is  used  to  denote  community 


"Make   no  felaschipe    with    thine     olde    enemyes."— 
Chaucer:  Tale  ofMeltboeus. 
*2.  Company. 

"  Parry 'felle  in  felattchepe  with    Willyum    Hasard    at 
Queries." — Paston  Letters,  i.  83. 

*3.  A  company  or  body  of  associates ;  a  band  or 
body  of  men. 

"Antenor    fleenge    with    his  feloweschippe." — Trevisa* 
i.  273. 

*4  Association ;  confederacy ;  combination. 
"  The  poodliest/eHowsfttp  of  famous  knights, 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record." 

Tennyson:  Morte  a* Arthur,  16,  lb'_ 
•5.  Equality. 
•f6.  Partnership ;  joint  interest. 

"Nearer  acquainted,  now  I  feel  by  proof 
thut  fellowship  in  pain  divides  not  smart." 

Milton,  P.  K.,  i.  401,  402. 

7.  Intercourse ;  communion ;  association. 
"The  heart  is  hard  in  nature,  and  unfit 
For  human  fellowship." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  822,  823. 

Fitness  or  fondness  for  festivities  and  com- 


of  being  felled ;  fit  to  be  felled. 
f  61  -lah  (pi.  f  eT-la-heen),  s.  [Arab.]  An  Egyp- 

ti'tii  ficrirnl tiira.1  laborpr  or  tx'H^iuit.                                       •   ™"   — r  — •*"'    — . — ."  — i-""  "*&•  runuss  or  luuuuuoa    iui    IC»LI»HI»CO    .nm.  V-MH— 

tian  agric             1  laDorer  or  pea       t.                              M  B^tlODt  assoclatloni  or  act,on  ;  associated,  com-  a£ionship  (with  good  prefixed) ;  the  qualities  of  a 

f  ell  -er  (l),s.    \_OJig.  fell  U),  v. ,  -er.j                         panion.  good  or  pleasant  companion. 

Sewing-machine :  An    attachment  for  making   a       If  Obvious   compounds:    Fellow-citizen,    fellmr-  *  ..There.Bneither honesty, manhood,  nor goodfellowship 

._«-j__'               . ; u:~u   *™^  ^^ — <.  u~:.,..  . ,, .      y.M,«/.,7f».    fajjm,-rf*i-nfnfnia,n,   fellow-creature,  fel-  .     thee"— Shakcsp  •  Henry  IV    Pt  11. ,  i.  27 

nically : 

--  ...             -  -                                                    .^..-n.,^!,.,  jc»»«/-u.».  n.^..  i.  ^,, .,,..:  That  rule  of  proportion  whereby  the 

Bes'                                                         fellow  hBltiir  *     r>nn  of  thn  same  race-  a  fellow-  accounts  of  partners  in  business  are  adjusted,  so 

fellow-being,  s.    One  of  t  that  they  mfly  eacbj  in  proportion  to  his  share  of 

lre'  the  stock,  receive  his  proportional  gain,  or  sustain 


Kewing-macnine :  An    attacument  10     uiaKiug    a  »   ^i/iui^uuuwo .    VVMWM^VM      .«,    jv~  "  There's  nei 

felled  seam,  i.e.;  one  in  which  two  edges  being  run  councilor,  fellow-countryman,  fellow-creature,  fel-  inthee,._  sllal 

together  are  folded  over  and  stitched.  Zoic-guest,  fellow-helper,  fellow-laborer,  fellow-man,  • 

,„         .  „                     -,    „          .  fellow-prisoner,  fellmo-eervant,  fellow-subject,  fel-  II-  Technic 

*f  611 -er   2  ,  8.  [Eng.  fell  (2),  v. ;  -er.]    One  who  ftglniSttr,  fellow-worker.  1.  Arith. :  1 


n,  no  feller  is  come  up  against 
us."— Isaiah,  xiv.  8. 

»f  511 -hood,  *fel-hede,  s.    [Eng.  fell,  a. ;  7iooa.]       fellow-brute,  s.    A  fellow-creature. 
Cruelty,  eavageness.  fellow-commoner,  s. 

"Felhede  of  herte."—  Ayenbite,  p.  29. 
fel  -He,  a.    [Lat./eZ=gall;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.] 

annot  appropriate,  he  cannot  inclose,  without  the 
of    all    his  fellou^commoners,   all    mankind." — 


*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Ono  who  has  the  same  right  of 
common. 

"  He  ca: 
consent 


Chem. :  The  same  as  FELLINIC  (q.  v.). 

*f61-llf-lu-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fel  (genit.  fellis)  = 
gall;  /Itto=toflow;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Flowing 
with  gall. 

feir-lng,pr.par.,a.&8.    [FELL  (2),  *.]  fellow-craft,    » - 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  at  parttctp.  adj.:    (see  the    degree;  one  above  an  entered  apprentice. 


his  proportional  loss. 

2.  English  Univ.:  An  establishment  en  titling  the 
holder,  who  is  called  a  fellow,  to  participate  in  tho 
revenues  of  a  certain  college,  and  also  conferring  a 
right  to  rooms  in  the  college,  and  certain  other 
privileges,  as  to  meals,  Ac.  The  annual  pecuniary 


2.  Eng.  Univ. :  A  commoner  of  the  highest  rank, 
who  dines  with  the  Fellows. 


verb.) 
0.  Asiubst. :  The  act  of  hewing  trees. 

felling-ax,  s.  An  ax  specifically  adapted  for 
cutting  down  timber,  in  contradistinction  to  an 
az  for  logging  off,  butting,  lopping,  hewing,  &c. 
[Ax.] 

felling-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting  down 
standing  timber. 

felling-saw,  s.  A  saw  with  a  taper  blade  about 
six  and  a  half  feet  Jong,  with  gullet-teeth,  and 
operated  like  the  crdss-cut  saw  by  a  man  or  men'at 
each  end. 

fSl-Un  -1C,  o.  [Lat.  /ei=gall.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  gall. 

fellinic  acid,  8. 

Chem. :  An  acid  obtained  from  gall. 

f 611  -m&n-gSr,  s.  fEng./e«  (2),  s.,  and  monger.] 
A  dealer  in  hides  or  skins  of  animals. 


,  , 

value  of  fellowships  varies,  and  till  qf  late  years 
they  were  tenable  for  life  or  until  marriage. 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fellowship 
and  society:  "Both  these  terms  are  employed  to 
,    denote  a  close  intercourse ;  but, fellowship  is  said  of 

A  freemason  of  the  secend  mcn  fls  individuals,  society  of  them  collectively : 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  hold  fellowship  with 
any  one  of  bad  character,  or  to  join  the  society  of 
those  who  profess  bad  principles."  (Crabb:  Ena. 
Synon.) 

*f«l  -low  ship,  »fel-a-schlpe,  »fel-aw  ship, 
»fe  i-schippe,  «fel-ou  schlpe,  'fel-ow  schipe, 
v.  t.  [FELLOWSHIP,  ».] 

1.  To  admit  to  fellowship;  to  associate  with ;  to 
unite  with. 

art. 


'fellow-feel,  r.  t.    [FELLOWFEEL.] 
fellow-feeling,  s. 

1.  Sympathy  ;  union  in  fooling. 

"Afellow-fefliiiQ  makes  us  wondrous  kind." 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scutch  Reviewers. 

2.  Joint  interest. 

"  Even  your  milkwomnn  and  your  nurserymaid  have  a 
fellow-feeling."— Arbuthnot. 

fellow-heir,  ».    A  joint  heir,  a  co-heir, 
fellow-mortal,  ».    A  fellow-creature,  a  fcllow- 


"To  FellseMppe:   tociare,  associare,  consoclare, 
tare."—Cathol.  Anglicum. 

2.  To  unite;  to  join. 

"She  was  to  hym  felowshipte  thurgh  manage."—  W't- 
cliffe:  Genesis  MV.  7. 

3.  To  unite  in. 

"  Thou  shalt  not   .    .    .   felawship  with  hem  mariagis.'* 

fellow-sufferer,  s.     One  who  shares  in  the  same    —WucUffe-.  Deut.  vii.  2. 
sufferings  or  evils  as  another.  4.  jo  make  a  fellow ;  to  associate. 

fellow-writer,  s.    One  who  writes  at  the  same       "Alle  the  Israelitis    .    .    .  felawshiptrn  hem  seluen. 
time  or  on  the  same  subject ;  a  contemporary  writer,    with  hem  in  the  batayl." — Wycliffe:  1  Ki ngs  nv.  22. 


fellow-soldier,  *     One    that    fichts   under  tho 
same  leader  or  commander.    (Lit.  A-fiy.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,    pit, 
whd,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
SB.    oe  =  e; 


marine; 


g6,     p8t> 
qu  =  lew. 


fellowly 

*fSl  -Ipw-ljf,   a.     [FELLOWLIKE  ]    Upcoming   a 
companion ;  sympathetic.    (Shakesp.:  Temp,  v.) 

*fel  -If,  *fel-li,  *fel-liche,  adv.    [Eng.  fell,  a. ; 
-III.']    In  a  fell,  cruel,  savage,  or  barbarous  manner. 
"He  eat  him  felly  down  and  gnawed  his  bitter  nail." 
Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  43. 


fell 


fell,  *felow,  felloe,  *felue,  *felwe, «. 


1  Cll -y  ,  ~WU|      iciuw,    AVUW,      iciuo,    -iciwc,  *. 

[A.  S.felgw;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vein;  Dan./criot';  lirr. 
fi-lge,  from  A.  S.  feolan,  Jiolan—to  stick,  from  the 
pieces  of  the  rim  being  put  together  (akeat.)]  A 
wheel,  or  one  of  the  curved  segments  thereof,  which 
are  jo'ned  together  by  dowels  to  form  the  rim  of  a 
wheel. 

"Breajt  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel." 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

felly-auger,  s.  A  hollow  auger  for  fashioning 
the  round  teuon  on  the  end  of  a  spoke.  A  pod- 
auger  for  boring  the  hole  in  the  felly  to  receive  the 
spoke,  or  the  holes  in  the  ends  for  the  dowel-pins. 

felly  bending-machine,  s.  A  machine  with  a 
segmental  or  circular  former,  around  which  felly- 
stuff  is  bent  to  a  curved  shape  and  held  till  it  has 
cooled  and  dried  in  its  assumed  shape. 

felly  boring-machine,  s.  A  machine  bavins  a 
vertically  adjustable  boring  apparatus  attached  tn 
an  ordinary  trestle,  and  with  a  clamp  to  hold  the 
felly  in  position. 

felly-coupling,  s.  A  box  for  inclosing  the  ad- 
jacent ends  of  fellies  in  the  rim  of  a  wheel. 

felly-dresser,  s.  A  machine  for  dressing  the 
edges  of  fellies. 

felly  sawing-machlne,  s.  A  machine  for  saw- 
ing stuff  into  fellies. 

*fel'-m&n-gSr,  s.    [FELLMOXGER.] 

•fel  -nesse,  s.    [FELLNESS.] 

fel  6  de  se,  phrase.  [Low  Lat.  a  felon  by 
himself.] 

Law:  One  who  commits  felony  by  self-murder  or 
suicide ;  one  who  deliberately  and  while  in  sound 
mind  destroys  himself. 

"A/elo  de  se,  therefore,  is  he  that  deliberately  puts  an 
end  to  his  own  existence,  or  commits  any  unlawful  mali- 
cious act,  the  consequence  of  which  is  his  own  death:  as 
if,  attempting  to  kill  another,  he  runs  upon  his  antag- 
onist's sword,  or,  shooting  at  another  the  gun  bursts  and 
kills  himself.  The  party  must  be  of  years  of  discretion, 
and  in  his  senses,  else  it  ia  no  crime."— Blackstone:  Com- 
ment., bk.  iv.,  ch.  14. 

f  8l-6n,  'f  el  -I6n,  'fel-oun,  *fel-un,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
felon,  from  Low  Lat.  fello,  felo=&  traitor,  a  roocl. 
Prob.  of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  Gael.  feallan=&  felon; 
Bret.  /a/toni=treachery,  from  lr.  &  Gael.  /eafl/  =  to 
betray  :  cogn.  with  Lat./nJio,'  Ir.feal;  Bret.  fell= 
evil;  Wei.  &  Corn.^ei=wily.  (Sfceaf.)] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Al  that  the  felon  hath,  the  kinges  it  is." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  471. 

2.  One  who  has  committed  heinous  crimes ;  a  vil- 
lain. 

3.  A  wretch,  a  wicked  person. 

"  Bifor  that  Herodis  the  feloun 
Did  sain  Ion  in  his  prisoun." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  86. 

4.  A  whitlow ;  a  tumor  formed  between  the  bone 
and  its  investing  membrane,  very  painful. 

"  Riles,  felones,  and  postymees." 

Hampole:  1'rick  of  Conscience,  2,995. 

II.  Law:  One  who  has  committed  a  felony  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adjective : 

tit  Cruel,  savage,  malignant,  malicious. 
"  He  asked  the  waves,  and  asked  the  felon  winds, 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doomed  this  gentle  swain." 
Hilton:  Lycidas,  90,  91. 
*2.  Traitorous,  disloyal. 
»3.  Stolen. 

"Whose  greedy  pawes  with/eHon  goods  were  found." — 
Fuller:  David's  Hainous  Sinne,  ch.  lix. 

felon-berry,  fellon-berry,  «. 

Bot.:  Bryonia  dioica. 

felon-grass,  fellon-grass,  s. 

Sot.:  (1)  Imperatoria  ostruthium,  (2)  Helleborus 
niger.  (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

felon-herb,  fellon-herb,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Artemisia  vulgaris,  (2)  Hieracium  pilo- 
sella.  (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

felon-weed,  fellon-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Seneciojacobcea, 

felon-wood,  fellon-wood,  s. 

Bot.;  The  same  as  FELON-WORT  (q.  v.). 

felon- wort,  fellon-wort,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Solanum  dulcamara,  from  its  leaves 
and  berries  being  used  as  a  cure  for  felons  or  whit- 
lows, (2)  Chelidonium  majus,  (3)  Imperatoria 
ostruthium. 


1803 

*fel -6n-ess,s.   lEng. felon ;  -ess.]  A  female  folon. 
"  What  she  called  the  flight  of  the/e/uin'.ss." 

Browning:  Flight  of  the  Duchess. 

fe-16 -nl-ous,  *fel-lo~ni-ous,  a.  [Eng.  felony; 
-mis.] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Wicked,  malignant,  savage,  bar- 
barous, traitorous,  perfidious. 

"O  thievish  night  ! 

Why  shouldst  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lanthorn  thus  close  up  the  stars 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven?" 

Milton  •  Comus,  196. 

2.  Law:  Of  the  nature  of  a  felony;  done  with 
deliberate  purpose  to  commit  a  crime. 

"Such  a  force  as  distinguishes  &  felonious  riot  from  a 
treasonable  levying  of  war." — Erskine:  Speech  on  Triul  of 
Lord  Q.  Gordon. 

felonious  homicide,  s. 

Law:  Killing  a  human  being  without  justifica- 
tion or  excuse.  The  person  killed  may  bo  another 
or  one's  self.  In  the  latter  case  the  offense  is  Felo 
de  se  (Q.  v.). 

f8-16'-nl-ous-ly',  *fel-lo-ni-ous-ly,  *fe-lo-ny- 
OUS-ly,  adv.  [Ene.  felonious ;  -ly.} 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Malignantly,  maliciously,  perfid- 
iously. 

"Would  falsely  and  feloniously  have  robbed  Nat  Lee  of 
his  share  in  the  representation  of  Qfidipus." — Dryden: 
Vindication  of  Duke  of  Guise. 

2.  Law:  In  a  felonious  manner;  with  deliberate 
intention  to  commit  a  crime. 

"Fellonionaly  assaults  him  to  rob  him  of  his  purse  or  to 
cut  his  throat." — Prt/nne:  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  pt. 
iii.,  p.  84. 

*f  8-16 -nl-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  felonious;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  felonious. 

*f  SI  -6n-l?,  *fe>on-liche,  adv.  lEng.felon;-ly.~] 
Like  a  felon  or  villain. 

fel  -6-nofis,  *fel-lO-nous,  a.  [Eng.  felon;  -ous.] 
Wicked,  malicious,  perfidious,  traitorous,  felonious. 

"A  deadly  bow  and  arrow  keene. 
Which  forth  he  sent  vtithfelonous  despight." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  66. 

*f  el  -6-noiis-l^,  adv.  [English  felonous;  -ly.] 
Wickedly,  perfidiously,  traitorously,  feloniously. 

"  They  sayd  it  was  falsely  and  felonously  done." — Ber- 
nera:  Frolaaart;  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xciv. 

f 8l'-6-nf,  *fel-o-ni,  *fel-o-nie,  *fel-o-nye,  s. 
[Fr.  fGlonie,  from  Low  Lat.  felonia,  from  felo=a 
felon;  Sp. felonia;  Ital. fellonia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  very  wicked  or  atrocious  act ;  treachery,  per- 
fidy. 

"He  huld  him  bitrayed  thurf  felonie."— Pilate,  89. 
*3.  A  body  of  felons. 
II.  Law: 

1.  Originally:  The  penal  consequences  (viz.,  the 
forfeiture  of  a  person's  lands  and  goods)  resulting 
from  certain  aggravated  crimes. 

2.  Next:  Any  one  of  those  crimes  themselves. 

3.  Norn :  Any  crime  of  an  aggravated  character  of 
higher  grade  than  misdemeanor, 

*f  61-6n-ry\  s.  [English  felon ;  -rj/.l  A  body  or 
number  of  felons ;  specif.,  the  convict  population 
of  Australia. 

f  81 -Bite,  s. 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  Albite,  with  some  free  silica  dis- 
seminated through  it. 

2.  A  variety  of  Orthoclase.     [ORTHOCLASE-FEL- 

SITE.] 

fel-slt  -1C,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.,  felsit(e) ;  -ic.] 
Oeol. :  Containing  more  or  less  of  felsite.    Thus 
Prof.  T.  McKenny  Hughes  calls  the  Dinorwig  beds 
of  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks,  Felsitic  series.    (Quar. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  (1879),  xxxv.,  p.  686.) 


felt -grain 

felspar-group,  s. 

Miti.:  A  group  nf  Unisilicates,  having  the  specific 
gravity  below  2'85,  the  hardness  6  to  7,  fusibility  3  to> 
5  ;  crystallization  oblique  or  clinohedral,  the  pris- 
matic angle  near  120%  the  cleavage  two,  one  basal 
the  other  brachy-diagonal,  with  inclination  to  each 
other  of  about  90° ;  its  composition  having  the  pro- 
toxide bases  lime,  soda,  potash,  and,  in  one  species, 
baryta,  the  sesquioxido  only  alumina ;  ratio  be- 
tween the  two  1'3.  Dana  includes  under  it  th& 
ep_ecies  Anorthito  (Lime  felspar).  Labradoritty 
Lime-soda  felspar),  Hyalophane  (Baryta-potash 
felspar),  Andesito  and  Oligoclase  (Soda-lime  fel- 
spar), Albite  (Soda-lime  felspar)  and  Orthoclase 
(Potash  felspar).  (Dana.)  (See  these  words.)  To- 
this  list  the  Brit.  Mus.  Catal.  adds  Microcline  and 
Petalite  (q.  v.i. 

IT  (1)  Blue  Felspar: 

Miii.:  ThesamoasLAZULITE  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Common  Felspar : 

Min.:  The  same  as  ORTHOCLASE  (q.  v.). 

(3)  Compact  Felspar: 

Min.:  FELSITE  (q.  v.).  It  is  either  (a)  Compact 
massive  oligoclase,  oligoclase  folsite,  or  (b)  Com- 
pact orthoclase,  orthoclaso  felsite,  halleflinta, 
helleflinta. 

(4)  Glassy  Felspar: 

Min. :  The  same  as  SANIDIXE  (q.  v.). 

(5)  Labrador  Felspar : 

Min. :  The  same  as  LABRADORITE  (q.  v.). 

(6)  Lime  Felspar: 

Min.:  (a)  The  same  as  INDIANITE  (Beudant, 
1824),  t  (b)  The  same  as  LABRADORITE  (Dana). 

(7)  Potash  Felspar: 

Min.:  The  same  as  ORTHOCLASE.  The  name  was 
used  specially  to  distinguish  it  from  Albite  (Soda 
felspar)  (q.  v.). 

(8)  Soda  Felspar: 

Min.:  The  same  as  ALBITE  (q.  v.). 

felspar  porphyry, «. 

Oeol.:  A.  volcanic  rock,  having  a  base  of  felspar, 
with  crystals  of  felspar,  as  well  as  crystals  and 
grains  of  quartz.  It  is  called  also  Hornstone  por- 
phyry (q.  v.). 

"  Felspar  porphyries  are  there  regularly  stratified." — 
Murchlson:  Siluria,  ch.  iii. 

f  81  -spath,  s.    [FELDSPAR.] 

f  81- spath' -Ic,  fel  spatli  ose,  a.  [FELD- 
SPATHIC,  FELDSPATHOSE.] 

Min.  dt  Geol.:  Having  felspar  in  its  composition. 

"There  is  a  crystalline  gray  felspathic  rock." — Quar, 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  Iixvi.  (1839),  p.  685. 

felspathic  ash,  s. 

Geol.:  A  volcanic  ash,  with  much  felspar  in  its 
composition. 

"Occasionally  this  felspathic  ash,  which  is  separated 
into  thick  beds  .  .  ."— Jturchtson:  Stluria,  ch.  iii. 

f  81  -Stone,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,fel  (spor),  and  stone.] 
Geol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  felspar  and  quartz. 
"Boulders  of  felspatbic  rocks,  varying  from  coarse 

breccia,  tuff,  or  ashen,  to  compact  felstone." — Quar.  Jour. 

Oeol.  Soc.,  xxxvi.  (1879),  p.  435. 

felt,  pret.  <£  pa.  par.  of  v.    [FEEL,  v.] 

f  8lt,  *feelte,  s.  [Dut.  vilt;  Gei.fllz;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
flit ;  (Jr.  p«(os=felt ;  Lat.  pilleus,  pileus=a  felt  hat. J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  kind  of  cloth  or  stuff  made  of  wool  or  wool 
and  cotton  united,  without  weaving,    by  rolling, 
beating,  and  pressure. 

"  It  were  a  delicate  stratagem  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  felt." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

2.  A  hat  made  of  felted  wool. 
*3.  A  skin,  a  hide. 

"To  know  whether  sheep  be  sound  or  not,  see  that  the* 
felt  be  loose." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  The  Creeping  Wheat-grass. 

'•  This  soil,  if  not  regularly  cleaned  by  pasturing  and 


f  8l-S&-ban -ylte,  s      [Named   from   FclsObanya,    crops  of  turnips,  is  apt  to  be  overrun  with  the  creeping 
in  Hungary,  where  it  is  found.]  wheat-grass,  known  by  the  vulgar  name  of  felt  or  pirl- 

Min.:  An    orthorhombic.  Know-white,  trnnsliirtnnt     grass."—  P.  Fintry:  Statist.  Ace.,  ii.  374. 


Min.:  An  orthorhombic,  snow-white,  translucent 
or    subtransparent     mineral,     optically    bi-axial. 


f  Sl'-spar,  f  eld-spar,  s.  [From  Ger.  feldspath 
=folspar :  /eid=field,  and  spaWi=spar.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Min,:  A  genus  of  minerals  rather  than  a  single 
mineral.  Formerly  there  were  included  under  it 
five  species— viz. :  (1)  Adularia  or  Moonstone,  (2) 
Common,  (3)  Compact,  (4)  Glassy,  and  (5)  Labra- 
dor Felspar.  Now  Dana  elevates  Felspar  into  a 
group.  [FELSPAR-GROUP.] 

B.  As  adj.:  [FELSPAR-GROUP.] 


2.  Print. :  The  felted  cloth  on  which  paper  is. 
couched  and  carried  in  the  paper-making  machine. 
The  cloth  on  which  the  paper  is  couched  from  tile- 
making  cylinder  is  known  as  the  making  felt ; 
others  as  carrying  felts,  first  felt,  second  felt,  &c~ 
Appurtenances  of  the  felt  are  technically  known  as 
felt-washers,  felt-rollers,  &c. 

felt-carpet,  s.  A  carpet  whose  fibers  are  not 
spun  or  woven,  but  are  associated  by  the  felting- 
process. 

felt- grain,  a. 

Wood-work:  The  grain  of  wood  whose  direction 
is  from  the  pith  to  the  bark ;  the  direction  of  th& 
medullary  rays  in  oak  and  some  other  timber. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     tnis;     Bin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tions,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


felt-gravel 


•felt-gravel,  s. 

Aled.:  The  sandy  gravel. 

"Before  his  death  he  was  tormented  with  the  felt, 
vrarcl,  which  he  bare  most  patiently."— Upotitwood:  Hist., 
{>.  101. 

felt-hat,  s.    A  hat  made  of  felted  wool, 
felt  molds,  *.  pi. 

Bat. :  Fungi  of  the  sub-order  Antcnnarieie. 
felt,  v.  t.    [FELT,  «.] 

1.  To  make  into  cloth   by  rolling,  beating,  and 
pressure. 

"The  same  wool  one  man  felts  into  a  hat,  another 
weaves  it  into  cloth,  another  into  kersey." — Hale:  Oriyin 
of  Mankind. 

2.  To  cover  with  felt ;  as,  the  cylinder  of  an  engine, 
a  roof.  &c. 

*3.  To  make  of  felt. 

*'  Hii  weren  sockes  in  here  shon,  and  felted  botee  above." 
Pulit.  Songs,  p.  330. 

*f  Slt'-Sr,  t'. /.  [A  frequent,  from /e«(q.v.).]  To 
mat  or  clot  together  like  felt. 

"  'Bit  filtered  locks,  that  on  his  bosom  fell, 
On  rugged  mountain  briers  and  thorns  resemble." 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Bullogne,  bk.  iv.,  §7. 
f  elt'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FELT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
Terb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  making  felt ;  the  process  by  which 
wool  is  felted. 

2.  The  materials  of  which  the  felt  is  made ;  felt. 
II.  Wood-working:  The  splitting  or  sawing  tim- 
ber by  the  felt-grain  (q.  v.). 

felt  -ma-kgr,  «.  [Eng.  felt,  and  maker.]  One 
whose  business  is  to  make  felt. 

"Whom  in  their  childhood  I  bound  forth  to  feltmakerg." 
— Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  i.  1. 

*f  el-tre  (tre  as  tgr),  s.  [O.  Fr..  Fr./eurre,  from 
Lat.  flltrum.]  [FELT,  «.J  A  kind  of  cuirass  made 
of  wood  or  felt. 

*f  elt  -rite,  s.    [Probably  a  corruption  of  the  Lat. 
name /el  ferrce.] 
Bot. :  The  Small  Centanry. 

felt'-WOTt,  s.  [English  felt,  and  wort;  from  the 
felty  character  of  the  leaves.] 

Bot. :  Verbascum  thapsus. 

fS-luc  -ca,  *.  [Italian  feluca,  from  Arab.  f«ifc=a 
ship.]  A  small  vessel  propelled  by  oars  and  lateen 
sails;  it  is  long 
and  narrow, 
carrying  eight 
to  twelve  oars 
on  each  side, 
and  is  used 
where  great 
speed  is  re- 
quired. They 
are  not  decked. 
The  cutwater 
terminates  in 
a  long  beak. 
They  are  used 
in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  ad- 
jacent waters 
for  coasting 
voyageSj  but 
are  rapidly 
going  out  of  Felncca. 

"  Do  you  see  that  Livornese  felucca  t " 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  v. 

f  el-w5rt,  «.    [FEL.TWOET.] 

fe  male,  *fe-mal,  «fe  mel,  *fe  mele,  *fem- 
male,  s.  &a.  [Fr.  femelle,  from  Lat.  femella  =  & 
.young  woman,  dimin.  otfemina=&  woman.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  the  sex  which  conceives  and 
bears  young ;  a  she  creature. 

"  If  he  offer  it  of  the  herd,  whether  it  be  male  or  female, 
he  shall  offer  it  without  blemish." — Leviticus  iii.  1. 

2.  Bot. :  That  plant  which  bears  the  pistil  and 
receives  the  pollen  of  the  male  flower. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Belonging  to  that  sex  which   conceives   and 
bears  young ;  not  male.  . 

"  With  that  com  out  of  the  west 
A  female  ape."  Octovfan,  809. 

2.  Belonging  to  an  individual  of  the  female  sex ; 
characteristic  of  females. 

"  If  by  &  female  hand  he  had  forseen 
He  was  to  die,  his  wish  had  rather  been 
The  lance  and  double  ax  of  the  fair  warrior  queen." 
Dryden.  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  xii. 

3.  Soft,  feminine,  delicate,  weak. 
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II.  Bot. :  Pistillate;  having  pistils  and  no  stamen. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  female  and  femi- 
nine, see  FEMININE. 

female  cornel-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Cornus  sanyuinea. 

female-dragons,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  WATER-DRAGONS  (q.  v.). 

female-fern,  s. 

Boi.:  Asplenium  filix  femina. 

female-flower,  s.    [FEMALE,  A.  2.] 

female-hemp,  s. 

Bot.:  Cannabis  sativa. 

female-Joint,  «.  The  socket  or  faucet-piece  of  a 
spigot-ana-faucet  joint. 

female-labor,  «. 

Polit.  Econ.  <£  Lam :  The  labor  of  women.  [FAC- 
TORY ACTS.] 

female-pimpernel,  s. 

Bot.:  Anagallis  arrensis. 

female-plant,  s.    [FEMALE,  A.  2.] 

female-rhymes,  s.  pi. 

Pros.:  Double  rhymes,  or  rhymes  in  which  two 
syllables,  one  accented  and  the  other  unaccented, 
correspond  at  the  end  of  each  line.  They  are  so 
called  because  they  end  in  a  weak  or  feminine  syl- 
lable; thus,/a*ie,  table;  motion,  notion,  are  female 
rhymes. 

"  Ih&female-rhymes  are  in  use  with  the  Italian  in  every 
line,  with  the  Spaniard  promiscuously,  and  with  the 
French  alternately,  as  appears  from  the  Alarique,  the 
Pucelle,  or  any  of  their  later  poems." — Drydeii:  Preface 
to  Annus  Mirabilis. 

female-screw, s. 

Mech.:  The  spiral-headed  cavity  into  which  an- 
other screw  works ;  a  screw  having  grooves  or  chan- 
nels in  which  the  thread  of  another  screw  works. 

tfemale-system,  *. 

Bot. :  The  pistil,  the  gyneeceum. 

*f  e -mal-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  femal(e'), •  -ist.]  One  de- 
voted to  the  female  sex ;  a  ladies'  man,  a  gallant. 

*f  e-mal -It-f ,  s.  [Eng. /emai(c), •-/(».]  Female 
nature. 

»f  e  -mal-lze,  r.  t.  [English  femal(e) ;  -ize.]  To 
make  female,  feminine,  or  effeminate. 

f  eme-c6v  -ert,  f  emme-cdv  -e"rt,  s.    [Fr.] 
Law :  A  married  woman ;  a  women  under  covert 
of  her  husband. 

f  em  -Sr-ell,  f  6m  -er-ell,  s.  [French  fumerelle, 
fromfumer=to  smoke;  Lat.  fumus= smoke.] 

Arch. :  A1  louver,  lantern,  or  covering  placed  on 
the  roof  of  a  kitchen,  hall,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation  or  the  escape  of  smoke. 

fern  e-sole,  f  em  me-sole,  s,  [Fr.]  An  unmar- 
ried or  single  woman. 

femme-sole  merchant,  s.  A  woman  who  car- 
ries on  a  trade  on  her  own  account. 

*f em  -1-c.lde,  s.  [Latin  femina  =  a  woman,  and 
ccedo=to  kill.]  The  murder  of  a  woman. 

*f  em'~I-na-9y:,  s.  [Lat./emtna=a  woman ;  Eng. 
suff .  -cy.]  Female  nature ;  feminality. 

*f  em'-I-nal,  a.  [Lat.  feminalis,  tromfemina=a 
woman.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  woman,  or  women  ; 
female. 

•f  em-I-nal -I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  feminal;  -ity.']  Fo- 
malo  nature. 

*f  em  -I-nate,  a.  [Lat.  feminatus,  from/i>»n'na= 
a  woman.]  Feminine. 

*f  em  -Ine,  a.  [Lat.  femina=&  woman.]  Wo- 
manly, effeminate. 

*f  em-I-ne -I-t£,  s.  [Lat.  femina  =  a  woman; 
Eug.  suff.  -ity.]  Female  nature ;  femiuality. 

*f  em-I-nes  -cen9e,  «.  [Lat./emina=a  woman.] 
The  possession  or  assumption  of  certain  male  char- 
acteristics by  the  female. 

*fSm'-In-ile,  a.  [Formed  from  Lat.  femina=a 
woman,  on  analogy  of  virile,  from  fir,  &c.]  Femi- 
nine. 

f  em  -I-nlne,  *fem-l-nyne,  *fem-y-nyn,  *fem- 
y-nyne,  a.  &  B.  [Fr.  feminin,  from  Lat.  femininus, 
frpm/emtno=a  woman  ;  Sp.  femenino;  Port,  femi- 
nino;  Ital.femminino.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  woman  ;  womanly ;  like  or 
becoming  to  a  woman. 

"  There  was  no  want  of  feminine  wit  and  shrewdness  in 
her  conversation." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 


fen-rue 

2.  Wholly  with  a  bad  meaning  when  applied  to  a 
man ;  effeminate. 

"But  Ninus  being  esteemed  no  man  of  war  at  all,  bat 
altogether  feminine,  und  subjected  to  ease  and  delicacy, 
there  is  no  probability  in  that  opinion."— Raleigh:  Ili.^t. 
of  the  World,  bk.  ii.(  ch.  i.,  g  L 

3.  Soft,  tender,  delicate. 

II.  dram.:  Having  tho  form  of  a  word  donotiug  a 
female;  denoting  the  gender  of  nouns  really  or 
hypothetically  female. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  female;  a  woman;  tho  female 
sex, 

"  Fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine.'" 

Milton:  V.  L.,  x.  893. 

r  r rabb  thus  discriminates  between  feminine* 
female,  and  effeminate;  ''Female  is  said  of  the  sex 
itself,  and  feminine  of  the  characteristics  of  tho  sex. 
Female  is  opposed  to  male,  feminine  to  masculine. 
In  the  female  character  weexpect  to  find  that  which 
is  feminine.  The  female  dress,  manners,  and  habits, 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  all  the  essayists  from 
the  time  of  Addison  to  the  present  period.  The 
feminine  is  natural  to  tliQ  female;  the  effeminate  is 
unnatural  to  the  male.  A  feminine  air  and  voice, 
which  is  truly  grateful  to  theobserver  in  tho  one  sex, 
is  an  odious  mark  of  effeminacy  in  the  other. 
Beauty  and  delicacy  arefeminine  properties ;  robust- 
ness and  vigor  are  masculine  properties :  the  former, 
therefore,  when  discovered  in  a  man,  entitle  him 
to  the  epithet  of  effeminate."  (Crabb:  Eng.tiynon.') 

fem'-I-nlne-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  feminine;  ~ly.]  In 
a  feminine  manner ;  as  becomes  a  woman. 

f  em -I-nIn-Is,m,  «.  [English  feminin(e);  -ism.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  feminine  or  female. 

fem-I-nln'-I-tf,  *f  em-I-n!n'-I-tee,  s.  [English 
feminin(e) ;  -ity.}  The  qualities  or  manners  be- 
coming a  woman. 

*f  em'-i-nlfm,  s.  [Lat.  /cmm(a)=a  woman;  Eng. 
suff.  -tsm.J  The  quality  or  state  of  a  female. 

*fS-mIn'-I-tyc,  *fe-min-l-tee,  s.  [Lat./emma= 
a  woman ;  Eng.  suff.  -ity.]  The  qualities  becoming 
a  woman;  womankind. 

*fem'-i-nlze,  v.  t.  [Lat.  /e?ntn(a)  =  a  woman; 
Eng,  suff.  -ise.J  To  make  womanish,  or  effeminate. 

f  em -5r-al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  femoralis,  from  Lat. 
femur  (genit.  femoris)  =  &  thigh;  FT,  femoral;  Sp. 
femoral.}  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  thigh. 

femoral-artery,  a. 

Anat.:  That  portion  of  the  artery  of  the  lower 
limb  which  lies  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
thigh. 

fe  -mar.a.    [Lat.=the  thigh.] 

1.  Anat.:  Invertebrate  animals  the  first  bone  of 
the  leg  or  pelvic  extremity,  situated  between  the 
os  innominatum  and  the  tibia. 

2.  Arch. :  The  long,  flat,  projecting  face  between 
each  channel  of  a  triglyph  in  tho  Doric  order. 

3.  Entom.:  The  third  joint  of  the  leg;  it  is  long 
and  generally  compressed. 

fen,  *fenne,  *venne,  s.  [A.  S.  fen;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  \ieen;  Icel./en;  Goth. /am;  O.  H.  Ger./enm"= 
mud.] 

1.  Low,  flat  and  wet  land ;  a  marsh  or  moor;  low- 
lying  land  covered  wholly  or  partially  with  water, 
and  producing  only  sedge  or  coarse  grass. 

"The  remainder  was  believed  to  consist  of  moor, 
forest,  and/en."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A   disease  affecting    hops;  it  is  caused  by  a 
quick-growing  fungus  or  mold. 

Tf  Obvious  compound :  Fen-born. 

fen-berry,  s. 

Bot. ;  Vaccinium  oxycoccos. 

fen-boat,  *.  A  kind  of  flat-bottomed  boat  used 
in  the  fens. 

fen-crlcket,  s.  Gryllotalpa  fu/garia,  also  called 
the  Mole-cricket,  from  its  digging  holes  for  itself  in 
the  ground. 

fen-duck,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Shoveler  (q.  v.), 
fen-flre,  a.    The  Will-o'-the-wisp,  an  ignis-fatnus. 
fen-fowl,  s.  Any  species  of  fowl  which  frequents 
fens. 

fen-goose,  s. 

Ornith. :  Anserferus,  the  Gray-lag  goose,  from  its 
frequenting  fens. 
feu-grapes,  «. 
Bot. :  Vaccinium  oxycoccos. 
fen-land,  a.    Marshy,  low-lying  land ;  a  fen. 

"From  the  mountains,  moors,  and  fen-lands." 

Longfellow;  Sony  of  Hiawatha.     (Introd.) 

fen- rue,  s. 

Bot. :  Thalictrum  flawtm. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wgt,     here,     camel,     hSr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try ,     Syrian,     se,    a  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  ^  kw. 


fen-sucked 

•fen-sucked,  a.  Sucked  up  or  drawn  from  fens 
or  marshes. 

"  You/'-n-s'u-kVf7  fO£S,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun, 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride!" 

S,'<i'/L-rs/>. :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

f  en9e,  *fens,  *fense,  *fenss,  s.  [\n  abbreviation 
for  defense  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  Protection,  guard,  defense,  or  security  against 
attack. 

"He  was  fully  the /ex.1*  and  the  fyu  stuff 
Of  all  the  tulkes  of  Troy." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  1,363. 

(2)  That  which  serves  to  inclose  and  protect  a 
piece  of  ground,  or  to  keep  cattle  from  straying;  a 
structure  on  the  boundary  of  a  lot,  field,  or  estate, 
to  keep  off  intruders  or  to  act  as  a  screen  ;  as,  a 
wall,  a  hedge,  a  paling,  a  bank,  a  line  of  rails  or 
posts,  &c. 

"In  front,  near  the  edge  of  the  morass,  were  some 
/'•-KTX  out  of  which  n  breast-work  was  without  difficulty 
constructed." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivii. 

(3)  Tho  art  of  using  the  sword,  or  fencing ;  skill 
in  fencing  or  sword-exercise ;  the  art  of  self-defense 
with  a  sword. 

"I  bruised  my  shin  the  other  day,  with  playing  at 
sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence."—  Shaktsp.: 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 
.  2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Skill  or  adroitness  in  meeting  and  defeating 
tho  attacks  of  an  opponent  in  argument. 

(2)  A  guard,  defense,  or  protection  of  any  kind. 

"Whatever  disregard  certain  modern  refiners  of  moral- 
ity may  attempt  to  throw  on  all  the  instituted  means  of 
public  religion,  they  must  in  their  lowest  view  be  con- 
sidered as  the  out-guards  and  fences  of  virtuous  conduct." 
— Blair. 

(3)  A   purchaser   or   receiver   of    stolen    goods. 
(Slang.) 

*(4)  The  act  of  opening  a  court,  parliament,  &c. 

"The  aflirmatioun  and  fence  of  the  court,  that  na  man 
tak  speech  upon  hand,  without  leave  askit  and  obtenit."— 
Balfour;  Practics,  p.  278. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gun. :  Tho  arm  of  the  hammer-spring  of  a  gun- 
lock. 

2.  Locks. :  An  arm  or  projection  which  enters  the 
gates  of  the  tumblers  when  they  are  adjusted  in 
proper  position  and  coincidence,  and  at  other  times 
prevents  such  movement  of  the  dog,  stump,  or  other 
obstructing  member  as  would  permit  the  retraction 
of  the  bolt.    In  common  tumbler-locks  the  fence 
forms  the  obstructing  medium  between  the  bolt 
and  the  tumblers,  to  prevent  the  retraction  of  the 
former  when  the  tumbler-gates  are  not  in  coinci- 
dence. 

3.  Wood-work,:    An   adjustable   guard-plate    or 
edge  on  a  gauge,  or  on  a  grooving,  banding,  plow, 
fillister,  or  rtglet  plane,  by  which  tho  distance  of 
the  groove  from  the  guide-edge  is  regulated.     A 
straight  edge  on  the  work-table  of  a  circular,  band, 
or  scroll  saw,  or  of  a  plauing,  molding,  or  mortis- 
ing machine.    It  acts  as  a  gauge  and  guide,  and  is 
adjustable  to  any  required  distance  from  the  tool. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fence, guard, 
and  security :  "The  fence  in  tho  proper  sense  is  an 
inanimate  object,  the  guard  is  a  living  agent:  the 
former  is  of  permanent  utility,  the  latter  acts  to  a 
partial  extent,  in  figurative  sense  they  retain  tho 
same  distinction.  Modesty  is  a  fence  to  woman's 
virtue :  the  love  of  the  subject  is  tho  monarch's 
greatest  safeguard  .  .  .  The  guard  only  stands 
at  the  entrance  to  prevent  tho  ingress  of  evil:  the 
security  stops  up  all  tho  avenues,  it  locks  up  with 
firmness.  A  guard  serves  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
everything  that  may  have  an  evil  intention  or 
tendency  ;  tho  security  rather  secures  tho  posses- 
sion of  what  one  has,  and  prevents  a  loss."  (Crabb: 
Eny.Synon.) 

^\  Ring-fence :  A  fence  which  completely  encircles 
an  estate. 

fence-jack,  a-  A  lever  jack  adapted  for  lifting 
the  corner  or  lock  of  a  worm-fence  in  order  to  lay  in 
a  new  bottom-rail,  a  fence-chunk,  or  a  stone. 

fence-month,  s.  Tho  fawning  month  during 
which  deer-hunting  is  forbiddep  ;  a  defense-month 
(q.  v.).  It  varies  in  different  localities.  There  are 
also  fence-months  for  various  kinds  of  fishes,  as 
trout,  salmon,  &c. 

fence-post,  s.  A  piece  of  timber  or  a  structure 
of  other  material,  planted  vertically  in  the  ground, 
to  hold  panels  of  a  fence. 

Fence-post  driver:  A  device  like  a  trip-hammer  or 
pile-driver,  mounted  upon  wheels,  and  used  for 
driving  fence-posts  which  havo  been  previously 
sharpened.  After  tho  hammer  attains  its  height, 
the  ropo  is  cast  off  suddenly  and  the  hammer  drops. 

fence-school,  s.  The  same  as  FENCING-SCHOOL 
(q.  v.). 

"What  country  fence-school  didst  thou  learn  that  at?" 
— Beaum.  &  Flet. :  King  and  No  King,  i.  1. 
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fen9e,  *fense,  *fenss,  v.  t.  &  i.    [FENCE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  To  guard,  to  protect,  to  defend. 
"Walls  here  are  men  who/ence  their  cities  more 
Than  Neptune  when  he  doth  in  mountains  roar." 
Drummond:  Speech  of  Caledonia. 

f2.  To  ward  or  keep  off. 

"  Yon  household  fir, 
A  guardian  planted  to  fence  off  the  blast." 

Iftn^mortti  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

3.  To  inclose  or  secure  by  a  fence  of  any  kind,  as 
a  hedge,  wall,  ifcc. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  protect,  to  fortify,  to  surround. 

"I  fenced  it  rouud  with  gallant  institutes." 

Ti'itiujsoii:  Princess,  v.  3S2. 

2.  To  inclose  in  any  way  ;  to  envelop. 

"Thou  hast  clothed  me  with  skin  and  flesh,  and  hast 
fenced  me  with  bones  and  sinews." — Job  x.  11. 

3.  To  ward  or  parry  by  argument  or  reasoning. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  practice  the  art  of  fencing;  to  exorcise  in 
the  uso  of  weapons, 

2.  To  bo  skilled  in  fencing. 

3.  To  fight  or  contend ;  to  struggle. 
"They/«nce  and  push,  and,  pushing,  loudly  roar, 

Their  dewlaps  and  their  sides  are  bathed  in  gore." 
Dryden:  Virgil;  Oeorgic  iii.  348,  344. 

4.  To  raise  a  fence ;  to  guard. 

II.  fig.:  To  endeavor  to  parry  arguments  or 
questions  by  equivocating ;  to  equivocate. 

II  (1)  To  fence  a  court:  To  open  the  Parliament, 
or  a  court  of  law.  This  was  anciently  done  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign,  by  the  use  of  a  particular 
form  of  words. 

(2)  To  fence  the  Lord's  Table,  or  the  Tables:  To 
give  directions  to  those  who  design  to  communicate, 
after  what  is  denominated  the  Action  Sermon. 

fenced,  a.  [Eng.  fenc(e);  -ed.]  Fortified;  in- 
closed with  a  fence. 

*f en  c,e-ful,  a.  [Eng./ence;  -ful(l).]  Affording 
defense ;  defensive. 

•f  en  96-less,  a.    [Eng./ence;  -less.] 

1.  Without  defense  or   protection ;   undefended, 
defenseless. 

2.  Open  ;  as,  the  fenceless  ocean, 
f  en  -c,er,  a.    [Eng./enc(e)  ,•  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  understands  the  art  of  fencing;  one 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword  or  foil. 

2.  A  builder  of  fences. 

II.  Hunt.:  A  horse  which  is  good  at  leaping 
fences. 

fen  -9l-ble,  *fen-sa-bill,  *fen-sa-ble,  a.  &  s. 
[Eng./ence;  -a6(e.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Capable  of  defense. 

"  With  thame  ane  thousand  and  ma  of  fensabflt  men." 
— Eauf  Coilyear,  829. 

2.  Capable  of  being  defended ;  fit  for  defense. 

"No  fort  sofencible  nor  wals  so  strong." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  I.  10. 

II.  Mil, :  Employed  for  the  defense  of  a  country 
from  invasion,  but  not  liable  to  bo  sent  to  serve  out 
of  the  country 

B.  As  subst. :  A  soldier  employed  in  the  defense 
of  a  country  from  invasion,  but  not  liable  to  serve 
abroad. 

f  en9'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FENCE,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  or  constructing  fences. 
"All  this  provision  of  foyle,  fencing,  stoning,  planting, 

were  nothing  without  a  continual  oversight."— Bp.  Hall: 
Sermon  (1628). 

2.  The  materials  of  which  fences  are  made. 

3.  The  actor  art  of  using  a  sword  or  foil  in  attack 
or  defense. 

4.  A  fence ;  a  protection  or  guard  round  any  dan- 
gerous piece  of  machinery ;  bratticing. 

5.  Equivocation;  parrying  of  argument  or  reason- 
ing. 

"After  long  fencing  pushed  against  a  wall." 

Dryden.  Hind  and  Panther,  II.  S3. 

fencing-gauge,  s.  An  implement  to  space  and 
hold  nails  against  a  board  while  nailing  them. 

fencing-master,  s.  A  teacher  or  professor  of 
the  art  of  fencing. 

fencing-nail,  s.  A  heavy  nail  of  its  class, 
adapted  for  fastening  on  fencing-boards.  The 
nails  made  for  this  purpose  are  nearly  twice  the 
weight  of  the  common  nails  of  the  same  numbers. 


fendliche 

fencing-school,  s.  A  place  where  the  art  of 
fencing  is  taught. 

•fend  (1).  *fend  en,  *fende,  r.  t.  &  i.  [An  abbre- 
viation of  defend  Ul.  v.).] 

A.  Transitiv : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  defend;  to  guard;  to  protect. 

"He  com  right  eon  Normundie  tofende." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  195. 

2.  To  keep  off ;  to  ward  off ;  to  shut  or  keep  out. 
"Ye  had  aye  a  good  roof  ower  your  head  to  fend  aff  th& 

weather."—  Ucott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxvii. 

3.  To  support,  to  maintain. 

"  But  there  is  neither  bread  nor  kale, 

To  fend  my  men  and  me." 
Battle  ufotterboitrne,  Border  Minstrelsy,  i.  36. 

II.  ffaut. :  To  protect  with  fenders. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  dispute ;  to  parry  or  shift  off  a  charge,  &c. 
"The  dexterous  management  of  terms,  and  being  abl» 

to  fend  and  prove  with  them." — Locke. 

2.  To  make  shift  for.    (Followed  by  for.) 

"  Vended  weel  for  ye  on  the  ilka  days  besides."—  Scott: 
Old  Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

*fend(2),u.  t.    [FAND.]    To  try,  to  tempt, 
•f end  (1),  fen,  s.    [FEND(I),^.] 

1.  The   shift  which   one  makes   for  one's   self, 
whether  for  sustenance,  or  in  any  other  respect.   To 
make  a  fend,  to  do  any  work,  or  continue  in  any 
situation  with  some  degree  of  difficulty. 

"Ne/enrf  he  fyndis  quhiddir  away  to  wend, 
Nor  on  quhat  wyse  hyrn  self  he  may  defend." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  446,  86. 

2.  Provisions  in  a  general  sense. 
'fend-full,  a.    Full  of  shifts  or  expedients, 
•fend  (2),  s.    [FIEND.] 

•fgnd-ase,  s.  [OldFr.]  A  protection  for  the 
throat,  afterward  replaced  by  the  gorget. 

fend'-Sr.s.  [Eng./end  (1),  v. ; -er.]  Onewhoor 
that  which  serve's  to  defend,  protect,  or  ward  off 
anything  hurtful  or  dangerous ;  used  especially  of — 

1.  A  piece  of  furniture,  usually  of  iron  or  brass* 
placed  on  tho  hearth  to  prevent  coals  from  the  fire 
from  rolling  into  the  room. 

2.  An  upright  timber  placed  against  the  edge  of  a 
pier,  dock-wall,  or  wharf,  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
wall  by  the  contact  of  vessels,  drift,  or  floating  ice ; 
a  fender-pile. 

3.  A  mass  of  old  rope  stuffed  into  a  heavy,  open 
net  made  of  rope,  and  placed  between  the  sides  of  a 
vessel  and  the  quay  or  pier  with  which  it  is  about 
to  collide,  in  order  to  deaden  the  blow  and  prevent 
injury  to  either  of  the  contacting  objects;  a  small 
pad  hung  at  the  sides  of  a  boat  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

4.  A  piece  of  oak  on  a  vessel's  side  to  protect  it 
from  chafing  by  objects  which  are  being  hoisted 
aboard ;  a  fender-beam. 

5.  A  rub-plate  on  the  bed  of  a  wagon  or  carriage, 
to  take  the  rub  of  the  wheel  when  the  vehicle  is 
being  turned  sharply. 

6.  An  attachment  to  a  plow  to  keep  clods  of  earth 
from  rolling  on  to  the  young  corn. 

7.  A  structure  of  wood  placed  across  a  road  under 
repairs,  to  keep  off  or  divert  the  traffic. 

fender-beam,  s. 

1.  The  horizontal  beam  into  which  the  posts  of  a 
saw-mill  gate  are  framed  at  the  top. 

2.  The  inclined  advance  piece  of  an  ice-breaker. 

3.  A  beam  suspended  over  a  vessel's  side  totward 
off  ice  and  preserve  the  planking  and  sheathing  of 
the  vessel. 

fender-bolt,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  bolt  having  a  large  head,  which 
projects  from  tho  planking  and  servos  as  a  fender 
to  save  the  planks  from  being  bruised. 

fender-pile,  s.    [FENDER  (2).] 

fender-post,  s.  One  of  the  guiding  stanchions  of 
a  saw-gate. 

fender-stop,  s. 

Rail.  Eng. :  A  structure  at  the  end  of  a  line  of 
rails,  to  stop  the  carriages  or  an  engine. 

f  end'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FEND  (I),  D.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  defending,  guarding,  or  protecting. 

2.  Provision  ;  providing  against  want. 

"Fire  and  fending,  meat  and  claith;  and  sit  dry  and 
canny  by  the  fireside."— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

•fend-liche,  a.  [Mid.  Eng./eiui=nend,  and  liche 
=like.J  Fienulike,  fiendish. 


boll,     bo?;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


fendy 

fend-?,  fen-die,  a.  [Eng./<md  (l),s.;  -y,  -if.'] 
Oood  at  providing  for  one's  self  in  a  strait;  full  of 
shifts  or  expedient,-. 

"  Evan  opened  the  conversation  with  a  panegyric  upon 
Alice,  who,  he  said,  was  both  canny  anu  fendy." — Scott: 
Waverley,  ch.  xviii. 

*f  §n  -er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ftneratus.  pa.  par.  of 
Jfenero=to  lend  on  usury;  fenus  (genit./eneris)  = 
interest.]  To  put  money  to  usury.  (Cockeram.) 

f  en-Sr-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  fenfration,  from  Lat. 
jeneratio,  from  feneratus,  pa.  par.  of  /enero.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  lending  money  on  usury. 

2.  Usury ;  interest  on  money  lent. 

"The  hare  figured  not  only  pusillanimity  and  timidity 
from  its  temper,  butfeneration  or  usury  from  its  fecund- 
ity and  superfetatiou." — Brotrne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  xrii. 

*f  en-Sr-a  -tlous,  a.  [Lat.  feneratus,  pa.  par.  of 
Jenero.~\  Of  or  belonging  to  usury-  (Ash.) 

f  en-gs-tSl  -la,  «.  [Lat.  dimin.  of  fenestra=a 
"Window.} 

1.  Arch. :  The  niche  at  the  side  of  an  altar  con- 
taining the  piscina,  and  sometimes  also  the  cre- 
dence. 

2.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  fossil  funnel  or  fan-shaped 
Polyzoa,  the  type  of  the  family  Fenestellidap. 

fen-es-teT-11-dSB,  s.pl.  [Lat.fenestell(a);  fern, 
pi.  adj.  guff,  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  The  fan-corals,  a  family  of  Palseozoic  Poly- 
zoa, commencing  in  the  Lower  Silurian,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  Permian,  but  especially  characteristic  of 
the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

fe-nes'-tra, s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  window;  an  opening  or  aperture  into 
a  place. 

2.  Anat.:  The  same  as  FOBAMEN  (q.  v.). 
»f  e-nes  -tra  1,  s.     [Ital.   fe- 

tiestrella.  dimin.  of  fenestra=& 
•window.] 

1.  A  small  window. 

2.  Window   blinds   or  case- 
ments closed    with    paper   or 
cloth  instead  of  glass. 

fe-nes-tral,  f  e-nes  -trate, 
<i.  [Lat.  fenestralis,  from  fe- 
nestra—a  window.] 

*I.  Ord.Lang.:  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  window. 

"The  sepulchral  and  fenestral 
inscriptions  of  the  several  par- 
ishes. —Bp.  Nicholson:  Eng.  His- 
torical Library. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Applied  to  leaves  in 
•which  there  is  only  a  net-work 
of  fllamentous-like  cells  formed, 
the  spaces  between  which  are 

not  filled  with  parenchyma,  thus  leaving  openings. 
"The  replum  consists  of  two  lamellae.    It  sometimes 
exhibits  perforations,    becoming    fenestrate."—Balfuur- 
Botany,  §  555. 

2.  Entom. :  A  term  applied  to  the  naked  hyaline 
transparent  spots  on  the  wings  of  butterflies. 

f 6-nes  - 
trat-ed,  a. 
[Lat.  fenestra- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of 
_feneetro=to 
furnish  with 
windows;  fe- 
wxtm=a  win- 
dow.] 

Arch. :    Fur- 
nished    with 
windows. 
fenestrated- 
membrane,  .-•. 

Anatomy :  A 
term   applied 
to  that  form  of 
the  elastic  tis- 
sue of  the  mid-  Fenestrate. 
die  or  contrac-     Leaves  of  the  Ouvirandra  Feneetralis. 
tile  coat  of  the 

arteries,  in  which  it  presents  a  homogeneous  mem- 
brane, the  meshes  of  which  appear  as  simple  per- 
forations. 

f  en-Ss-tra'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  fenestratus,  pa.  par. 
of  fenestro.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  making  or  supplying 
•with  windows. 

2.  Arch. :  Fenestration  is.  in  contradistinction  to 
columniation,  the  system  of  construction  and  mode 
of  design  marked  by  windows.  Fenestration  and 
columniation  are  so  far  antagonistic  and  irrecon- 
cilable, that  fenestration  either  interferes  with  the 
effect  aimed  at  by  columniation  with  insulated  col- 
umns, as  in  a  portico  or  colonnade,  or  reduces  it,  as 
in  the  case  with  an  engaged  order,  to  something 
quite  secondary  and  merely  decorative.  Astylar 


Fenestral. 

(Little  Wenham 

Hall.) 
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and  fenestrated  ought,  therefore,  to  be  merely  con- 
vertible terms ;  but  as  they  are  not,  that  of  Colum- 
nar fenestrated  has  been  invented,  to  denote  that 
mode  of  composition  which  unites  feuestration 
with  the  semblance,  at  least,  of  the  other.  ( Weale.) 

*fe-nes'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  [O.  Fr.,  from  Latin 
fenvstra;  Fr.  fenfire.]  A  window.  (P.  Plou-man, 
9,317.)  ^ 

f  e-nes'-trille,  s.  [Latin  fencstnthi,  tlimin.  of 
fenestra=a  window.] 

Zool.:  A  name  given  to  the  ovate  interspaces 
formed  by  the  intersecting  branches  of  the  co3noe- 
cium  of  polyzoa. 

*feng,  s.    [FANG.] 

*f  6n  -geld,  s.  [Eng./end=to  defend,  and  rjeld  = 
money.  ] 

Old  Late:  A  tax  or  impost  for  the  repelling  of 
enemies. 

f  gn  -glte,  s.  [Cf.  Gr.  phengos=light,  splendid  in 
luster;  suff.  -He  (Min.)  (q.  v.J.I 

Min.:  A  species  of  transparent  alabaster,  some- 
times used  for  windows 

FS  -nl-an,  s.  &  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  Fenli ;  Ir.  Fionna, 
Fiona,  pi,  of  Fion,  Fian=a  race  of  heroes  cele- 
brated in  Irish  mythical  history.  Moore  calls 
them  the  famous  Fianna  Eirinn,  or  Militia  of  Erin, 
whose  achievements  formed  so  often  the  theme  of 
our  ancient  romances  and  songs,  and  speaks  of 
Fenian  heroes  and  Fenian  poems.  Their  leader 
was  Finn,  or  Fiona  Mac  Cumhal.  claimed  also  by 
the  Scottish  Celts,  who  called  him  Fingal,  as  in 
Fingal's  Cave.  In  Gael,  is  also  Fiann=a  Fingalian, 
a  giant.  (Moore:  Hist.  Ireland,  pp.  135,  140,  141, 
&c.)  The  date  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhal  has  been  fixed 
hypothetically  at  A.  D.  213  to  253,  but  Mr.  Skene 
.believes  that  he  and  his  organization  belonged  to 
an  earlier  Irish  race  than  that  which  now  inhabits 
Ireland.] 

A.  As  subst.  (pi.) :   An  Irish  secret  society  which 
was  formed,  it  is  believed,  in  March,  1858,  in  Amer- 
ica by  the  refugees  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  after 
the  unsuccessful  outbreak  of  1848,  and  had  for  its 
object  the  expulsion  of  the  British  Government^  or 
even  the  Saxons  from  Ireland,  and  the  conversion 
of  that  island  into  an  independent  republic.    Its 
originator  divided  it  into  district  clubs  called  cir- 
cles, each  with  a  president  called  a  center ;  the 
whole  organization  being  ruled  over  by  a  senate, 
over  which  a  "  head  center"  presided.  Its  members 
had  to  take  an  oath  before  being  intrusted  with  its 
secrets.    In  January,  1864,  they  began  to  attract 
notice  in  Ireland,  and  the  next  year  some  of  them 
were  seized  and  imprisoned.    Between  1865  and  1867 
they  made  various  outbreaks.    In  1866  they  cap- 
tured a  British  vessel,  and  made  a  raid  in  to  Canada, 
but  were  defeated  by  the  volunteers  and  censured 
by  President  Johnson.    In  1867  they  unsuccessfully 
attempted  an  attack  on  Chester  Castle  in  England, 
made  other  risings,  and  on  December  13  blew  in  the 
wall  of  Clerkenwell  prison,  killing  and  wounding  a 
number  of  innocent  people  living  in  the  adjacent 
houses.    A  second  Fenian  raid  into  Canada  took 
place  in  1870,  but  was  repelled  by  the  militia.    The 
basis  for  all  the  Fenian  operations  was  America, 
where,  in  1865,  600  Fenian  representatives  held  a 
congress.    First  and  last  many  Fenians  were  cap- 
tured and  imprisoned  by  the  British  Government, 
most  of  whom  were  after  a  time  released.    The 
organization   seemed   to  become   dormant   about 
1874,  and  various  persons  who  had  been  connected 
with  it  joined  the  "  Invincibles,"  formed  some  years 
later  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  government 
officers  or  others  obnoxious  to  its  members  or  its 
chiefs,  but  not  much  was   known  of   this  latter 
organization  until  the  murder  of  Lord  Cavendish 
called  attention  to  them.    [INVINCIBLE.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  brother- 
hood  described  under  A,;    as,  a  Fenian  raid,  a 
Fenian  outbreak. 

Fen'-I-an-Is,m,  8.  [Eng., &c., .Fenian; -ism.]  The 
principles  or  procedure  of  the  Fenians  (q.  v.). 

•f  e'-nlx,  *fe-nyx,  s.   [PHCEXIX.] 

f  enks,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  refuse  of  whale 
blubber;  it  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Prussian  blue. 

fSn  land-gr,  s.  [English  fen;  land;  -<•>•.]  An 
inhabitant  of  the  fens.  (Fuller:  Worthies;  Lincoln., 
ii.  12.) 

fen  man,  a.  [English  fen,  and  man.]  One  who 
lives  in  the  fens. 

"I  will  not  point  you  to  the  fenmen." — Adam*:  Works, 
ii.  480. 

f  §n  -nSc,  8.  [An  Arabic  name,  prob.  corrupted 
from  Gr.  phoinix=&  palm  or  date  tree.] 

Zool.:  Cants  zerda,  a  pretty  little  fox-like  animal, 
about  ten  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  about  five 
inches  and  a  quarter.  The  fur  is  of  a  whitish  hue, 
the  cheeks  large,  and  the  snout  sharp  like  that  or 
a  fox ;  the  ears  are  erect,  and  nearly  three  inches 
and  a  half  long.  The  Fennec  is  found  in  the  whole 
of  Africa.  It  builds  its  nest  in  trees,  and  does  not 
burrow.  Its  food  is  mostly  vegetable. 


feodary 

fen  -nel,  *fen-el,  *fen-ell,  *fen-yl,  *fen-ylle, 

8.  [A.  S.  finol,  Jinul,  Jinnglet  Jinule,  from  Latin 
fcenicitlum,feniculum,  a  dim.  from  fomum,fenum 
=hay.] 

Hot.:  Finniculiim  vulgar e,  a  fragrant  umbellifer- 
ous plant,  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens.  Th» 
flowers  are  small  and  yellow,  and  the  leaves  finely 
divided.  The  seeds  are  carminative,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  The  leaves  are  sometimes 
used  in  cookery. 

"Above  the  lowly  plants  it  towers, 
The  fennel  with  its  yellow  flowers." 

Lvnyfellvic:  Goblet  of  Life. 

Tf  (1)  Dog-fennel,  Dog's  fennel: 
Bot.:  Anxhemto  <  "/?'/<?. 

(2)  Hog's  fennel: 

Bot.:  Peitcedanttm  offici>i<il<  . 

(3)  Sea  fennel  : 

Bot.:  Crithmum  maritimum. 

(4)  Sow  fennel: 

Bot.:  Peucedanmn  officinal, . 

(5)  Water  fennel: 

Sot.:  Calhtriche  verna.    (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

fennel-flower,  s. 

Botany:  A  common  book-name  for  (1)  Xigplla 
damascena,  from  the  deeply-cut  involucre  of  the 
flower,  which  resemble  the  leaves  of  fennel.  (Brit- 
ten ffr  Holland.)  (2)  Nigella  saliva,  an  annual 
of  the  Buttercup  family.  It  has  finely-cut  leaves, 
with  white  or  light-blue  open  flowers.  The  sn'iU 
are  strongly  aromatic,  and  are  used  in  India  for 
putting  with  woolen  goods  to  keep  away  insects.  In 
Palestine  and  Egypt  they  are  used  for  flavoring 
curries. 

fennel-fruit,  s. 

Phar.t  Fce.niculi  fructus.  The  mericarp  of  Foe- 
niculum  dulce.  It  contains  a  light-yellow  oil,  iden- 
tical with  oil  of  anise. 

fennel-giant,  8. 

Bot. :  Ferula  conimunis. 

fennel-water,  s. 

Pharm.:  Aqua  ffeniculi.  It  is  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling, till  one  gallon  comes  over,  two  gallons  of 
distifled  water  and  one  pound  of  bruised  sweet  fen- 
nel-fruit. It  is  stimulant,  aromatic,  and  carmina- 
tive, and  is  used  to  relieve  flatulence  and  diminish 
griping. 

fen  -nlsh,  «fen-nishe,  a.  [Eng./e»; -i«A.]  Full 
of  fens;  of  the  nature  of  a  fen  or  marsh;  marshy. 

fen  -nf ,  *fen-nle,  a.    [Eng.  fen;  -y.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  of  a  fen  or  marsh ;  marshy, 
boggy,  moorish. 

"Outeof  themarrygheand/inntV  places." — I'dall:  Actts, 
%  ii. 

2.  Full  of  fens. 

"In/enny  Holland  and  in  fruitful  Tweed." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  209. 
*3.  Inhabiting    or  growing  in  fens  or  marshes; 
bred  in  bogs. 

"Fillet of  afenny  snake 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake." 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

*f  en'-nif-Stones,,  s,    [Eng.  fenny,  and  stonen.] 
Bot.:  An  unidentified  plant.    (Bailey.) 
*fen-OUll-let,    s.     [Fr.    fenouillette.]     Fennel- 
water. 

*fen'-6wed,  a.  [VINNEWED.]  Moldy,  decayed, 
out  of  date,  obsolete. 

•fen'-slve,  a.  [Eng.  fe ns=defense ;  -ire.]  De- 
fensive. 

fent.s.  [Fr./ente=a  slit.]  The  opening  left  in 
an  article  of  dress  (as  in  the  sleeve  of  a  shirt,  the 
skirt  of  a  gown) ,  for  convenience  in  putting  it  on ;  a 
placket. 

"Fente  of  a  clothe.  Fibulatorinm  flmbrta." — Prompt. 
Parr. 

fSn  -u-greek,  «•    [Lat,  fcenum   grcecum=Greek 
hay.] 
Botany : 

1.  Trigonella  fcenum  grcecum,  a  plant,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  bitter    and   mucilaginous,  and   are 
used  in  veterinary  practice. 

2.  The  genus  Trigonella  (q.  v.).  (Hooker  <£•  Arnott  ; 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  <£c.) 

*feod  (eoasu),«.    [FEUD  (2).] 

*feod  -al  (eo  as  a),  a.  [Fr.]  The  same  as  FEUDAL 
(q.  v.}. 

«feo-dal'-I-t?  (60  as  1),  s.  [Fr.  feodaliU.]  The 
feudal  system  ;  feudal  tenure ;  feudality. 

•feod  -ar-jf  (eo  as  fl),  s.    [FEUDABY.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  holds  lands  of  a  superior  by  feudal 
tenure. 

2.  A  confederate. 

'•  Senseless  bauble. 

Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,  and  look'st 
So  virgin  like  without?" 

Shakrsp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  2. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try\     Syrian,      a,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  few. 


feodatory 

II.  Old  Eng.  Law :  An  officer  of  the  court  of  wards 
who  was  present  with  the  escheator  in  every  county 
at  the  finding  of  offices  of  lands,  and  who  gave  evi- 
dence for  the  king  both  as  to  the  value  anil  tenure 
of  the  land, 

feo  -da-tSr-J5  (eo  as  u),  s.    [FEUDATORY.] 
'feoff,   *feffe,  *fefe,  r.  t.    [O.  Fr.  feoffer,  fiefer, 
froin/tf/=a  fief;  Low  Lat.  feuffo.] 

1.  To  invest  with,  a  lief;  to  enfeoff;  to  give  or 
grant  a  corporeal  hereditament  to. 

"  Men  of  relypryon  of  Normnndye  also 
Hefeffede  here  mid  londes." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  368. 

2.  To  make  a  present  to ;  to  present. 

"Feffe  false  witnesses  with  floryns  ynowe," 

P.  Plowman,  1,170. 

3.  To  endow. 

"May  God  forbid  to  fife  you  so  with  grace." 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Lore. 

*feoff,  s.    [FEOFF,  t'.]/  Afief  (q.  T.). 

f  eof  -fee,  a.  [O.  Yr.feofff,  pa.  par.  of  feoffer=io 
enfeoff.] 

Luw :  One  who  is  enfeoffed  or  invested  with  a  fief. 

"The  late  earl  of  Desmond,  before  his  breaking  forth 
into  rebellion,  conveyed  secretly  all  his  lands  to  feoffees 
in  trust." — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

feof-fSr,  feof-for,  s.  [Old  Fr.  feoffor;  Low 
Lat./eo^afor.l 

Eng,  Law:  One  who  enfeoffs  or  invests  another 
with  a  fief ;  one  who  grants  a  fee. 

•feoff  -ment,  *feffe-ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ffofment; 
Low  liat.feoffamfntum.] 

Eng.  Law : 

1.  The  act  of  granting  a  feud  or  fee. 

2.  The  conveyance  orgift  of  any  corporeal  heredit- 
ament to  another,   accompanied  by  actual  delivery 
<»f   possession,  as  by  handing  over  a  twig,  or  a  turf. 
\Vithoutsuchdelivery,  called  livery  of  seisin,  the 
feoffee  had  at  common  law  but  a  mere  estate  at 

3.  The   instrument   or  deed  by  which  corporeal 
hereditaments  are  conveyed. 

*fe-or,  «.  [O.  Fr.,  Ital.,  &  Port.,  fero,  from  Lat, 
furum=a.  market.]  Price  value. 

*feorm,  *feorme,  s.    [A.  S.  feorm,  /e«rme=food, 
goods,  use,  advantage.]    [FARM.] 
.  Eng.  Law :  A  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of 
land,  duo  by  a  grantee  to  the  lord  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  charter.    (Wharton.) 

*fe-ra  -Clous,  a.  [Lat.  ferax  (genit.  feracis), 
from/ero=to  bear.]  Bearing,  fruitful,  productive. 

*fe-r&9'-I-tyc,  8.  [Lat.  feracitas,  from  ferrue 
(genit.  _feracj«)=fruitful.]  Fruitfulness,  fertility, 
productiveness. 

f  er-ffl,  s.  pi.   [Lat.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  one  of  his 
orders  of  Mammalia.  He  included  under  it  the 
genera  Phoca,  Canis,  Felis,  Viverra,  Mustela,  Ursus, 
Didelphis,  Talpa,  Sorex,  and  Erinaceus.  These  are 
now  divided  among  the  orders  Carnivora,  Marsu- 
pialia,  and  Insectivora. 

ferse  naturae,  phrase.  Of  a  wild  nature  or  state. 
(Applied,  in  law,  to  animals  living  in  a  wild  state, 
as  deer,  hares,  pheasants,  &c.,  as  distinguished 
from  animals  which  are  domesticated,  as  the  cow, 
fowls,  &c4  Property  in  animals  fefce  naturce,  is 
only  qualified,  not  absolute. 

fer'-al  (1),  a.  [Lat.  fer(a)  (sc.  bestial  —  a  wild 
beast ;  -of.]  Relating  to  or  in  any  manner  connected 
with  the  genera  enumerated  under  Ferae  (q.  v.). 

*fer  -al  (2),  a.  [Lat.  feralis;  Fr.  feral;  Ital. 
_feralo.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  funerals ;  funereal. 

2.  Fatal,  deadly. 

f  er'-b5r-ite,  s.  [Named  after  R.  Ferbcr,  of  Gera, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  massive  granular  mineral  of  a  black 
color,  found  in  Southern  Spain,  in  argillaceous 
schist  with  quartz.  Hardness,  4-4'50 ;  sp.  gr.,  6'8-Tl. 

»f Srd,  *fered,  pa.  par.    [FEAR,  t'.] 

•ferd,  *f  Srde,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [FARE.] 

*f  Srd,  a.    [Icel.  fiorda.]    Fourth. 

*f  erd  (1),  •fe'rde  (!),«.    [M.  H.  Ger.  gerarde.] 

1.  Fear,  terror. 

2.  Force,  ardor. 

•fSrd  (2),  «fserd,  «ferde  (2),  s.  [A.  S.ferd,  furd; 
O.  Fris.  ferd;  O.  S.  fard;  O.  H.  Ger.  fart;  Icel. 
ferdh;  Suv.fard;  Dan. /cerd.]  A  company,  a  body 
of  men. 

"Robert  that  was  of  al  the,  ferd  mayster." 

Uavelok,  2,384. 

f  er  de-lanf  e,  s.  [French=iron  of  a  lance— i.  e., 
lance-head.] 

Zool. :  The  Yellow  Viper  of  Martinique,  Rothropa 
lanceolatun.  It  belongs  to  the  Crotalidee  or  Rattle- 
snake family.  It  is  found  in  the  sugar  plantations 
of  Brazil  and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  is 
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exceedingly  venomous.     It  attains  a  length  of  five 
to  seven  feet.      The  tail  ends  in  a   horny  spike. 
When  in  pursuit  of  its  prey  it  can  spring  to  a  grout 
distance. 
•ferd   ful,  *feerd-ful,  a.   [English  ferd  (1),  s.; 

-/«'(')• 

1.  bull  of  fear  or  terror  ;  afraid,  timid  ;  fearful. 

2.  Causing  fearor  terror;  to  be  feared  or  dreaded, 
•f erd   f ul-ness,  *ferd  ful  nesse,  s.    [English 

ferdful ;  -nc.f.s.J    Frightfulness,  dreadfulness. 

•f  gr  -dl-grew  (ew  as  fl),  s.    [FARTHINGALE.] 

•ferd -layk,  s.    [FEHD  (!),«.]    Fear. 

*f  erd  -If,  *ferd-ly,  a.  &odv.    [Eng.  ferd  (1),  s. ; 

A.  As  adj. :  Frightful,  dreadful. 

B.  As  adv. :  Fearfully. 

•ferd  -ness,  *ferd-nes,  *ferde-nesse,  s.  [Eug. 
ferd;  -ness.]  Fear,  dread,  terror. 

•ferd  -wit,  *ferd-wite,  s.  [A.  S.  ferdwite,  fyrd. 
wife.] 

1.  A  fine  or  penalty  imposed  on  persons  for  neg- 
lecting or  refusing  to  join  in  a  military  expedition. 

2.  Tne  penalty  for  manslaughter  in  the-  army. 
•fere(l),s.    [FEAR,  s.] 

•fere  (2),  *felr,  *feere,  t.     [A.  S.  aefera.]    A 
companion,  a  partner,  a  fellow. 
TI  In  fere :  Together;  in  company  or  society. 

•fere  (3),  s.    [O.  Fris.  fere;  Icel.  faeri.]   An  oppor- 
tunity, 
•fere  (4), «.    [FIRE,  s.] 

•fere  (!>),«.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  puny  or  dwarf- 
ish person. 

•fere,  *feore,  a.  [A.  S.ffre;  Icel.fcerr;  Sw.  & 
Dan.  }Crr.\  Sound,  strong,  vigorous,  uninjured. 

•fere  (i) ,  v.    [FEAR,  t'.] 

•fere  (2),  v.    [FARE,  r.] 

f er'-e"-t6r  JS  s.  [Lat./erefrim=a  bier  or  litter ; 
fero=to  bear,  to  carry;  Gr.  pheretron,  from  pheru— 
to  bear,  to  carry.]  The  bier  or  shrine  containing 
the  relics  of  saints  borne  in  processions,  which  was 
usually  done  upon  their  feast-days,  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  in  times  of  public  rejoicing,  or  to  obtain 


Feretory. 

some  favor  in  seasons  of  calamity.  The  type  of  a 
feretory  is  a  coffin,  but  the  form  is  usually  that  of 
a  ridged  chest,  with  a  roof-like  top,  generally  orna- 
mented with  pierced  work,  with  the  sides  and  top 
engraved  and  enameled,  and  sometimes  having 
images  in  high  relief.  It  was  made  of  precious  met- 
als, wood,  or  ivory. 

"The  upper  part  of  this  fere  torn  was  all  covered  with 
plate  of  the  purest  gold." — Keepe:  Monutnenta  Westmon- 
asteriensia,  p.  187. 

•fer-forth,  *fer-fortli-Iy,  adv.  [FARFORTH, 
FARFORTHLY.] 

f  5r -gus-6n-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Robert  Fer- 
guson, of  Raith,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  brownish-black,  subtranslucent  or 
opaque  mineral,  found  near  Cape  Farewell  in 
Greenland,  disseminated  in  quartz,  and  also  at 
Ytterby  in  Sweden.  Hardness,  5'5-6;  specific  grav- 
ity, 5'8. 

*fer-hede,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  fere  (2),  s.,  and  suff. 
-Itede,  -hood.]  Company. 

*fer-l,  s.    [FERRY,  «.] 

•fe'r  -I-ffl,  s.  pi.    [Lat.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  Public  holidays,  during  which  all 
labor  ceased,  and  all  judicial  and  political  proceed- 
ings were  suspended.  The  ferine  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  fericepublicce,  or  general  holidays,  and 
ferice  privates,  or  private  holidays,  observed  by 
certain  families  or  individuals  only  in  commemora- 
tion of  some  particular  occurrence  to  them  or  their 
ancestors.  On  these  days  the  temples  were  visited, 
and  prayers  and  sacrifices  offered,  and  as  public 
games  formed  an  important  feature  in  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  the  terms  ludi  (games)  and  ferice  were 
frequently  employed  as  synonymous. 


ferment 

*fer-I-al,  *fer-i-ale,  *fer-i-all,  *fer-l-ell, 
*fer-y-ale, a.  [L&t./er>ali0,  from  feriG?= holidays; 
Vr.ffrial;  Sp.  &  Port,  feriitl;  Ital.  feriale.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Pertaining  to  holidays ;   of   the 
nature  of  a  holiday. 

2.  Heats  Law :  Applied  to  those  days  during  which 
it  was  not  lawful  for  courts  to  be  held  or  any  judi- 
cial steps  taken. 

•f  er-I-a'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  /«-wfits=keoping  holi- 
dayj;  ferice  =  holidays.]  A  keeping  holiday;  a  ce-- 
sation  from  labor. 

•ffe'r-Ie,  *fer-ye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ferie,  foirie;  Lat. 
ferioe.]  A  holiday,  a  feast. 

•fer-l-en,  v.  t.    [FERRY,  v.] 

•f  er'-i-ent,  a.  [Lat.  feriens,  pr.  par.  of  ferio— 
to  strike.]  Striking,  beating.  (Ash.) 

•f  er  -ine,  a.  &  s.  [Lat./ermus,  from/era=a  wild 
boast.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Wild,  savage,  untamed. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  wild  beast. 

•fer-me-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  ferine;  -ly.]  In  tho 
manner  of  wild  beasts ;  like  a  wild  beast. 

f  er  -me  ness,  s.  [Eng.  ferine;  -ness.]  Savage- 
ness,  wildness. 

F  er-In -ghee,  Fer-In'-gee,  s.  [A  corruption  of 
Frank  (q.  v.).]  The  name  given  by  the  Hindus  to 
the  English  and  other  Europeans.  It  appears  to 
have  arisen  at  the  period  when  the  French  seemed 
more  likely  than  the  British  to  obtain  empire  in 
India,  and  were  more  talked  of  by  the  natives.  Now 
the  word  is  used  chiefly  of  the  English,  and  is 
intended  to  be  disrespectful  rather  than  compli- 
mentary. 

fe'r  -1-6,  s.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic :  A  mode  in  tho  first  figure  of  syllogisms,  in 
which  tho  Middle  Term  is  made  the  subject  of  the 
Major  and  the  predicate  of  the  Minor  premise.    It 
is  composed  of  a  Universal  Negative,  a  Particular 
Affirmative,  and  a  Particular  Negative,  e.  g., 
(fEr)  No  A  is  B. 
ill       Some  O  is  A. 
(O)      Some  O  is  not  B. 

fer'-I-so,  fer-1-son,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etymol- 
ogy.] 

Logic. :  A  mode  in  the  third  figure  of  syllogisms, 
in  which  the  Middle  Term  is  the  subject  both  of  tho 
Major  and  tho  Minor  Premises.  Feriso  differs 
from  Felapton  in  that  that  tho  Minor  Premise  is  a 
Particular  instead  of  a  Universal  Affirmative. 

•fer-l-ty1,  s.  [Lat.  feritas,  from  ferus=wild, 
fierce.]  Fierceness,  wildness,  savageness. 

"Those  who  use  to  eat  or  drink  blood  are  apt  to  de- 
generate into  ferity  and  cruelty."— Taylor:  Rule  of  Con- 
science, bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

•fer-lac,    *fear-lac,  s.    [English  fer,  fear,    and 
-lac.]    Fear,  dread. 
*fer-llng,  s.    [Norm.  Fr.] 

1.  A  farthing. 

2.  A  quarter  of  a  ward  in  a  borough. 

feV-ly,  *fer-ll,  *fer-llch,  •fer-llche,  *fer-lic, 
*fer-lyche,  *fer-llke,  *feer-llche,  'feer-11, 
•feor-llche,  a.,s.  &adv.  [A.  S.fcerlic  (u.),fcerlfre 
(adv.)  ;  Icel.farligr  (a.),fdrliga  (adv.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Dreadful. 

2.  Wonderful ;   causing   wonder   or    amazement ; 
strange. 

B.  As  subst. :  Something  wonderful,  amazing,  or 
surprising ;  a  wonder. 

0.  As  adverb: 

1.  Dreadfully. 

2.  Wonderfully,  surprisingly. 

•f5r'-ly,  *f  er  -lie,  r.  i.  [FERLY,  a.]   Towonder. 

•fSr'-iy-ful,  a.  [Eng.ferly;  -fulf.l).']  Wonderful, 
strange. 

•f  Sl'-lf-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.ferly;-ly.~\  Wonderfully. 

•f  Sr  -ma-cle,*fer-ma-cye,  s.  [O.  Fr.farmacie; 
Qr.pharmakeia,  frompharmafc<»i=adrug.]  [PHAR- 
MACY.] A  medicine,  a  drug,  a  preparation. 

f  gr'-ment,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  fermentum,  or-  fervi- 
mentum,  from _/cryeo=to  boil,  to  be  agitated ;  Fr. 
ferment;  Sp.,  Port.,  it,  Ital./«rmento.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
\.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  A  gentle  internal  motion  or  boiling  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  a  fluid. 

"  Down  to  the  lowest  lees  tho  ferment  ran." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  30. 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  of  commotion,  agitation,  or  dis- 
turbance. 

"He  had  no  sooner  entered  on  his  functions  than  all 
Paternoster  Row  and  Little  Britain  were  in  a  ferment." — 
Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 


boll,    b<Sy;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     {bin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    ejist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  sliaii.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -jlon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.   -  bel,     del. 


ferment -oils 

II.  Chem. :  Ferments  are  substances  which  cause 
fermentation  (q.  v.).  They  are  of  two  kinds:  ill 
Chemical,  or  unorganized,  as  diastase,  emulsin. 
myrosin,  the  ferment  of  the  pancreas,  <fcc. ;  (2) 
Physiological,  or  organized,  such  as  yeast,  myco- 
derms,  microzymes,  bacteria,  &c.  A  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  two  is  afforded  by  the  action 
of  chloroform,  which  kills  the  latter,  but  does  not 
produce  any  alteration  in  the  former.  Thus  chloro- 
form arrests  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  but  does 
not  interfere  with  the  action  of  emulsin  or  amygda- 
lin.  Unorganized  ferments  may  be  extracted  from 
the  vegetable  and  animal  organs  in  which  they 
occur  by  means  of  glycerine.  Thus  diastase  may  be 
extracted  from  germinating  wheat  and  barley, 
emulsin  from  sweet  almonds,  and  animal  sugar, 
forming  ferment,  from  the  glands  which  produce  it. 
The  ferment  may  be  precipitated  from  the  glycerine 
solution  by  alcohol,  and  purified  by  repeated  solu- 
tion and  precipitation.  The  ferment  of  the  pancreas 
acts  on  fi brine  at  90°.  It  is  said  that  organized  fer- 
ments have  been  produced  by  spontaneous  genera- 
tion in  organic  liquids,  but  careful  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  germs  of  these  ferments  are 
floating  in  the  air.  Borax  appears  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation, and  has  been  recommended  for  preserv- 
ing meat  from  putrefaction. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound.) 

ferment-oils,  s.pl. 

Chem.:  Volatile  oils  produced  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  various  plants,  not  originally  contained 
therein,  and  different  from  the  oils  which  are 
extracted  from  the  unfermented  plants  by  distilla- 
tion with  water.  They  were  known  to  the  alche- 
mists, and  by  them  designated  quintessences. 
Ferment-oils  are  for  the  most  part  more  soluble  in 
water  than  ordinary  volatile  oils.  They  are  generally 
formed  by  allowing  the  flowering-plant  to  ferment 
in  water ;  the  liquid  is  distilled  when  the  fermenta- 
tion is  ended,  and  the  oil  extracted  from  the  distil- 
late by  shaking  it  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the 
oil ;  the  ether  is  then  allowed  to  evaporate  off. 

f  er-ment',  v.  t.&  i.  [Lat.  fermento,  from  fer- 
mentum,  from  ferveo=to  boil,  to  be  agitated;  Fr. 
fermenter;  Sv.fermentar;  Ital.  fermentare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  or  excite  fermentation  in. 

"A  moist  and  well  fermented  earth." — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon 
(Jan.  29,  1626). 

2.  Fig. :  To  excite,  to  agitate,  to  heat,  to  warm. 

"Ye  vigorous  swains!  while  yonthferments  your  blood, 
And  purer  spirits  swell  the  sprightly  flood, 
Now  range  the  hills."        Pope:   Windsor  Forest,  193. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  in  a  state  of  fermentation ;  to  effer- 
vesce ;  to  undergo  sensible  internal  motion,  as  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  fluid. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  in  a  state  of  ferment;  to  be  agi- 
tated, heated,  warmed,  or  excited,  as  by  violent 
emotions. 

*fer-ment-a-bH-I-ty\  s.  [Eng.  ferment;  -abil- 
ity.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  fermentable ; 
capability  of  fermentation. 

*f  er-ment  -a-ble,  a.  [Hug.  ferment;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  fermented ;  capable  of  fermentation. 

*f  er-men  -tal,  a.  [Eng.  ferment ; -al.]  Having 
the  power  or  property  of  causing  fermentation. 

*Fe"r-ment-ar'-I-an§,  s.  pi.  [English  ferment; 
•arian.]  The  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church,  so 
called  by  the  Latins  on  account  of  their  using  fer- 
mented bread  in  the  Eucharist.  (Ash.) 

*fer  ment-ar  -I-ous,  a.  [Eng.  ferment;  -arious.] 
Belonging  to  fermentation.  (Cole.) 

*f  Sr -men-tate,  v.  t .  [l*ai.  fermentatuf,  pa.  par. 
of  fermento.]  To  leaven. 

f§r  men-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fermenta- 
ttis,  pa.  par.  of  fermento=to  ferment ;  Sp.  fermenta- 
cion;  Ital.fermentazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  of  excitement,  agitation,  or  com- 
motion of  spirit ;  a  ferment. 

II.  Chem. :  Alcoholic  fermentation  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  is  the  change  which  sugar  under- 
goes under  the  influence  of  yeast.  Before  fermen- 
tation takes  place,  cano  sugar  is  transformed  into 
glucose,  thus,  C1,H.22Oi1-t-H2O=2C6H;2O(i.  About 
95  per  cent,  of  the  glucose  is  converted  into  alcohol, 
CBH|2O6=2CO)+2C2H5-OH.  Of  the  other  5  per  cent., 
about  1  part  "is  used  by  the  growth  of  yeast,  the 


formed  if  the  fermentation  is  slower,  or  is  made 
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with  more  exhausted  and  impure  yeast.  Fermenta- 
tion takes  place  most  readily  at  about  24  to  ai  . 
The  saccharine  liquid  becomes  turbid,  gives  off 
CO..  ami  becomes  wanner  than  the  air:  when  the 
evolution  of  CO>  ceases,  the  yeast  or  ferment,  Tor- 
i-uln  n  i-i •!•<'.•</«•.  "separates  from  the  liquid  which 
now  contains  alcohol,  glycerine,  and  succinic  acid 
in  the  place  of  the  suaar.  A  small  quantity  of 
acetic  acid  is  always  formed,  probably  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  yeast.  Most  of  the  natural 
saccharine  juices,  as  beet-root,  potato,  and  grape 
juice,  when  fermented,  yield  small  quantities  of 
alcohols,  homologous  with  ethylic  alcohol,  form- 
ing Fusel  oil  (q.  v.),  which  contains  propyl,  butyl, 
and  amyl  alcohols,  also  a  small  quantity  of  caprioic, 
osnanthyl,  and  caprylic  alcohols.  These  may  be 
produced  probably  not  from  glucose,  but  from 
some  other  substances  present  in  the  juice,  or  from 
glucose  by  the  action  of  special  ferments;  an  in- 
crease of  yeast  takes  place  when  thpliquid  coul  ains 
a  nitrogenous  substance ;  the  action  of  yeast  on 
sugar  is  prevented  by  too  great  concentration  of 
the  liquid.  The  presence  of  chemical  compounds, 
as  silver  nitrate,  soluble  salts  of  lead,  iron,  copper, 
tannin,  creosote,  phenol,  alcohol  when  its  strength 
is  above  20  per  cent.,  and  oxalic  acid,  hinders  fer- 
mentation. 

IT  (1)  Butyric  fermentation: 

Chem.:  The  conversion  of  lactic  acid,  &c.,  into 
butyric  acid,  due  to  the  presence  of  Vibrio,  accord- 
ing to  Pasteur. 

(2)  Lactic  fermentation: 

Chem. :  The  conversion  of  sugar  into  lactic  acid, 
said  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  Pmicillilm  glau- 
cum.  It  takes  place  when  2  gallons  of  milk  are 
mixed  with  6  pounds  of  raw  sugar,  12  pints  of 
water,  8  ounces  of  putrid  cheese,  and  4  Ibs.  of  zinc 
white ;  the  mixture  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  30° 
for  some  weeks.  If  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to 
go  further,  the  lactic  acid,  CHa-CH'OH-CO-pH,  is 
converted  into  butyric  acid,  CHs'CI^'CBVCO'OH. 

(3)  Mucous  fermentation: 

Chem.:  The  conversion  of  sugar  into  mannite, 
CiiH^Ofi,  gum,  CijHjoOio,  and  carbonic  acid,  CC-2, 
under  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  ferment. 

(4)  Tannous  fermentation: 

Chem.:  The  conversion  of  tannin,  in  a  solution 
of  galls,  into  gallic  acid,  C27H22On-{-Oi2=:3C7HfiO5 
+6CO)+2H>O.  The  conversion  of  alcohol  into 
acetic'acid  is  due  to  slow  oxidation,  as  the  presence 
of  a  ferment  is  not  required,  but  it  takes  place 
rapidly  in  the  presence  of  Mycoderma  aceti,  in  a  so- 
lution containing  10  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  at  a  tem- 
perature between  20°  and  30°. 

f  gr-men  -ta-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  fermentatif;  Sp.  & 
Ital.fermentativo.] 

1.  Causing  or  having  the  power  to  cause  fermen- 
tation. 

"Aromatical  spirits  destroy  by  their  fermentative 
heat." — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments,  ch.  v. 

2.  Consisting  in  fermentation. 

"It  is  not  e.  fermentative  process."— Paley:  Nat.  Tkrnl- 
ogy,  ch.  X. 

f  Sr-men -ta-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fermentative ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fermentative. 

*f  er-men-tes  -gl-ble,  «.  [Lat.  fermentesco,  in- 
cept, from  fermento=to  ferment.]  A  body  or  sub- 
stance capable  of  fermentation. 

f  er-ment  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.   [FEKMENT,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  state  of  fermentation. 

fermentlng-square,  s. 

Brewing:  An  oblong  or  square  shallow  vat  in 
which  wort  is  fermented. 

fermenting-vat,  s.  A  tank  or  tun  in  which 
wort  is  placed  to  undergo  the  fermentation  result- 
ing from  the  addition  of  the  yeast.  Certain  ar- 
rangements for  keeping  the  liquid  at  the  desired 
temperature  in  the  heat  of  summer  or  cold  in 
winter  are  added  in  some  cases. 

*  f  gr  -mgr-Sre,  s.  [Low  Lat.  (in)firmarius,  from 
infirmaria  =  an  infirmary ;  Lat.  inftrmus  =  weak, 
sickly;  in  pref.  negative,  and/irmiM=strong.J  The 
person  in  a  religious  house  who  had  charge  of  the 
infirmary. 

*f  gr -m5r-Ie,   *fer-mer-y,    *fer-mer-ye,  *fer- 


fernsmund 


1.  Botnnu : 

(li  fii-n.:  The  Filical  Alliance,  consisting  of  vas- 
cular Acrogeus,  with  marginal  or  dorsal  one-celled 
spore-cases,  usually  surrounded  by  an  elastic  ring; 
spores  of  only 
one  kind,  (Lin<l- 
ley.)  Ferns  are 
leafy  plants, 
springing  from  a 
rhizome,  which 
creeps  below  or 
on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  o  r 
rises  into  the  air 
like  the  trunk 
of  a  tree.  This 
trunk  does  not 
taper,  but  is  of 
equal  diameter 
at  both  ends.  It 
is  covered  by  a 
hard,  cellular, 
fibrous  rind ;  its 
wood,  when  any 
is  present,  con- 
sists of  large, 
scalariform  o  r 
dotted  ducts; 

the  vernation  of  the  leaves  is  circmate,  their  vena- 
tion often  dichotomous.  Reproductive  organs,  con- 
sisting of  spore-cases,  arising  from  the  veins  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaves  or  from  their  margins. 
The  collection  of  seeds  are  called  sori.  Most  ferns 
are  comparatively  small,  while  some  tree-ferns  reach 
seventy-five  feet  high.  The  closest  affinities  of 
ferns  is  with  Lycopodiaceee. 
and  ab  '  " 


1.  FilixMas. 


Fern. 
2.  Pair  of  Pinnules. 


Seventy-five  genera 


firmary. 

"Fermerye.    Inflrmarta." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*f  er  -mil-let,  «.  [Old  Fr.,  dimin.  of  fermeil= 
a  clasp,  from  /ermcr=to  make  fast  or  firm.]  A 
buckle,  a  clasp. 

fern,  *ferne,  s.  [A.  S.  /earn;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
varen;  O.  H.  Ger.  farm,farn;  Gai.farn.] 


ibout  2,500  species  are  known.  Lindley  divided 
them  into  three  orders :  OphioclossacesD,  Polypodi- 
acese,  and  DansacenB  (q.  v.).  The  last-named  order 
is  now  generally  called  MarattiaceaD  (q.  v.).  Ino 
three  are  thus  distinguished:  Ophioglossaceae  have 
the  fructifications  marginal,  on  rachiform  fronds  r 
Marattiacese  have  the  fructifications  dorsal  on  flat 
leafy  fronds;  Polypodiaceee  have  the  spore-cases 
not  valvato,  rarely  somewhat  two-valved  vertically. 
The  last  has  jointed  spore-cases,  the  first  two  have. 

(2)  Spec.:  The  order  Pqlypodiacew.  It  contains 
all  the  Filical  Alliance,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
abnormal  genera. 

2.  Palceo-bot.:  The  fronds  of  ferns  or  their  im- 
pressions are  frequently  met  with,  and  in  a  beautiful 
state  of  preservation,    la  some  cases  even  the  form 
of  the  sori  has  been  preserved.    Ferns  are  known 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  Silurian  period.  They 
became  more  numerous  during  t  he  Devonian  period ; 
tree-ferns  (Psaronius  and  Cyclopteris)  appearing 
among  the  rest.    Ferns  are  quite  a  notable  feature 
of  Carboniferous  vegetation.    There  are  both  her- 
baceous and  tree-ferns.    The  genera  of  the  former 
are  numerous.    The  most  important  are  Sphenop- 
teris,  Pecopteris,  Nenropteris. Cyclopteris,  &c.   Ihe 
ferns  of  the  Permian  system  are  less  numerous; 
they  general!  y  resemble  those  of  the  ( 'arbonif erous. 
Ferns  abound   again    in    the.  Oolitic  rocks,  after 
which  they  lose  their  relative  importance  as  plants 
of  higher  organization  multiply. 

3.  Pharm.:  Filix  mas,  Male  Fern,  the  dried  rhi- 
zome of  Aitpidiumflli.c  mas.    It  should  be  collected 
in  summer.    It  is  of  a  greenish-brown  color  exter- 
nally, yellow  within ;  the  taste  is  at  first  sweet,  then 
bitter ;  the  powder  is  yellowish-green.    It  is  used  to 
form  Extractum  filicis  liquidum,  fern  in  fine  pow- 
der two  pounds  extrajiea  with  eighty  fluid  ounces 
of  ether.    It  is  anthsmintic,  and  is  employed  to 
expel  tapeworms. 

fern-bracken,  s. 

Bot. :  Xi-phrodium  filix  mas. 

fern-owl,  s. 

ZoOl.:  The  Nightjar  or  Goatsucker,  Caprimiilgus 
europceus. 

fern-seed,  s.  The  seeds  or  spores  of  ferns ;  these 
were  in  former  times  supposed  to  possess  super- 
natural virtues  or  powers,  such  as  rendering  a 
person  invisible. 

fern-Shaw,  «.  Fern-brake  or  fern-thicket. 
(Browning:  Flight  of  the  Duchess.) 

*f  Srne.  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.fyrn;  O.  Sax.  fern,forn, 
/urn;  O.  H.  Ger.  flrni;  Goth.  /atrntn.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Former,  past. 

"  Farewel  al  the  snowgh  at  feme  yere." 

Chaucer:  Troilu*  and  Cresseide,  v.  1.176. 

B.  As  adv. :  Formerly,  before. 

"  Thekyndnesse  that  myn  evercristene 
Kidde  mefernyere."— P.  Plowman,  8,353. 

»f  Srn'-Sr-J,  s.  [Eng.  fern; -ery.]  A  place  where 
ferns  are  artificially  grown. 

ferns,  -mund,  s.  [Eng.  fern,  and  Lat.  osmunda.] 
A  fern,  Osmunda  regalis.  (Markham  in  Nares; 
Britten  <$:  Holland.) 


rate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w€.    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr     there;     pine     pit.    sire,    sir      marine;   8*.    P^t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub.    cure,    unite,     cfir,    rule,    tall;     try,     Syrian,     as,     » =  e;     ey  -  a.      qu  - 
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f§ra-tl-cle,  farn-tlc-kle,  *fern-tyk-ylle,  .«. 
rEug.  fern,  and  tickle.]  A  spot  on  tho  skiu  resem- 
bling the  seed  of  a  fern  ;  a  freckle. 

fern  -f,  fern-le,  a.    [Eng.  fern;  -y."\ 

1.  Full  of,  or  overgrown  with  ferns. 

2.  Resembling  or  having    tho  characteristics  of 
fern. 

*f  e-r6s  -I-ent,  s.  [Lai.  ferojc  (genit.  ferocis) 
=flerce.]  Fierce,  ferocious. 

fS-rSe'-I-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ferox  (genit.  ferocis)  = 
fierce,  and  facio  (pass.  ^o)=to  make.]  To  make 
fierce  or  ferocious. 

fe-ro'-cious,  a.  [Fr.  feroce,  from  Latin  ferox 
(genit.  ferocis);  Ital.  feroce ;  Sp.  <fc  Port,  /eroz.] 

1.  Fierce,  savage,  wild,  ravenous. 

2.  Indicating  or  expressive  of  ferocity. 

3.  Infuriated. 

f e-ro  -Clous-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  ferocious;  -li/.]  In 
a  ferocious  or  savage  manner ;  with  ferocity. 

fe-ro'-cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ferocious;  -nes«.] 
The  quality  of  being  ferocious;  ferocity;  savage 
fierceness. 

f  8-r8c  '-I-ty1,  s.  [T*T.f(rocite,  from  Lat./eroetrns, 
from  ferox  (genit.  /eroc('«)=fierce,  from  ferus= 
wild.]  The  state  of  being  ferocious;  savageness, 
fierceness,  wildness,  fury. 

"No  kindness  will  tame  the  sullen  ferocity  of  a  priest- 
hood."— Mactiulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ferocious, 
fierce,  and  savage:  "Ferocity  marks  tho  untamed 
character  of  a  cruel  disposition:  fierceness  has  a 
greater  mixture  of  pride  and  anger  in  it,  tho  word 
fiers in  French beingtaken  forhaughtiuess : savage- 
ness  marks  a  more  permanent,  but  not  so  violent  a 
sentiment  of  either  cruelty  or  anger  as  the  two 
former.  Ferocity  and  fierceness  are  in  common  ap- 
plied to  the  brutes,  to  designate  their  natural  tem- 
pers :  savage  is  mostly  employed  to  designate  the 
natural  temper  of  man,  when  uncontrolled  by  tho 
force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of  religion.  In  an 
extended  application  of  these  terms,  they  bear  tho 
same  relation  to  each  other:  the  countenance  may 
be  either  ferocious,  fierce,  or  savage,  according  to 
circumstances.  A  robber  who  spends  his  life  in  the 
act  of  unlawfully  shedding  blood  acquires  a  ferocity 
of  countenance :  a  soldier  who  follows  a  predatory 
and  desultory  mode  of  warfare  betrays  the  licen- 
tiousness of  his  calling  and  his  undisciplinod  tem- 
per in  the  fierceness  of  his  countenance;  tho  tyrant 
whose  enjoyment  consists  in  inflicting  misery  on  his 
dependents  or  subjects  evinces  the  savageness  of 
his  temper  by  the  savage  joy  with  which  ho  wit- 
nesses their  groans  and  tortures."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

fg-ro  -nl-a,  s.    [See  def.  1.] 

1.  Roman  Myth. :  A  goddess,  commonly  ranked 
among  the  rural  divinities,  and  worshiped   with 
great  solemnity  both  by  the  Sabines  and  the  Latins, 
but  more  especially  by  the  former. 

2.  Astronomy:   An   asteroid,  the  seventy-second 
found.    It  was  discovered  by  Peters,  on  Jan.  9, 1862. 

3.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Aurantiaceee  (Citronworts), 
the  order  to  which  the  orange  belongs.    The  single 
species    is    the    Wood-apple    or    Elephant-apple 
(Feronia  elephantum).    It  is  a  large  and  handsome 
tree,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  a  large  gray  fruit 
with  a  very  hard  rind.    It  grows  in  India,  where 
the  native  practitioners  consider  the  young  leaves, 
which   when   bruised   have   a    smell    like    anise, 
stomachic  and  carminative. 

4.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  belonging  to 
the  section  Pentamera,  and  family  Carabidce. 

f  eV-osh,  s.  [Hind  jftmzsA.]  An  Indian  servant 
in  charge  of  tents,  furniture,  &c.  He  is  expected  to 
sweep  the  ground  and  spread  carpets  (Jaffur 
Shurreef  &  Herklots.) 

*f  er  -OUS,  a.    [Lat./enw.]    Wild,  savage. 

f  er  -ran-dine,  s.  &  o.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Fabric :  A  mixed  stuff  of  silk  and  other  materials. 
It  probably  resembled  poplin. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the   stuff   described    in  A. 
(Pepys:  Diary,  Jan.  28,  f662-3.) 

*f  Sr-ra  -r&,  a.    [For  etyrn.  see  def.] 

Old  Armor:  A  broadsword  of  especial  excellence, 
named  after  Andrea  Ferrara,  a  famous  swordsmith. 

^Andrea  Ferrara:  The  same  as  FERRAKA  (q.  v.). 

f  er-rar -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  B.  Ferrari,  an 
Italian  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  belong  to  the  natural  order  Iri- 
daccee. 

*f  <Sr  -ra-ryS  s.  [Eng. ferrum— iron.]  [FAERIERY.] 
Tho  art  of  working  in  iron.  (Chapman:  Homer's 
Iliad,  xvi.) 

f  er'-rate,  s.    [Eng./err(um);  suff.-crfe  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  ferric  acid,  H2FeO4.  Tho  freo 
acid  has  not  been  obtained.  When  a  mixture  of 


four  parts  of  dry  potassium  nitrate  and  one  part  of 
pure  ferric  oxide,  Fe2Oa,  is  heated  to  full  redness  for 
an  hour  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  tho  resulting 
brown  mass  treated  with  ice-cold  water,  a  deep 
violet-red  colored  solution  of  potassium  ferrate, 
KoFoOi,  is  obtained.  Potassium  ferrate  is  also  pre- 
pared by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  strong 
solution  of  potassium  hydrate  in  which  recently 
precipitated  ferric  oxido  is  suspended.  The  potas- 
sium terra  to  is  precipitated  as  a  black  powder. which 
may  be  drained  on  a  porous  tile.  A  solution  of 
potassium  ferrate  decomposes,  oxygen  being  liber- 
ated, and  hydrated  ferric  oxide  is  precipitated. 
Ferrate  of  barium,  BaFeO4,  is  obtained  by  adding 
BaCl2,  barium  chloride,  to  a  solution  of  the  potas- 
sium salt.  It  is  a  deep  crimson-colored  powder,  and 
is  a  stable  compound.  Organic  matter  decomposes 
a  solution  of  potassium  ferrate. 

*ferre,  a.    [FAR.]    Further,  farther. 

*f  £r  -re  an,  «.  [Lat./errelis,  from/errum=iron.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  iron ;  of  the  nature  of  iron ; 
made  of  iron. 

*f  er  -re  ous,  a.  [Lat.  /erreiw.]  The  same  as 
FEBREAN  (q.  v.). 

*fer-rest,  a.  &  adv.    [FARTHEST.] 

f  er  -ret  (!),«.  [Fr./uref,  from  Low  Ijat.furetus, 
furectus,  the  origin  of  which  is  doubtful,  being  de- 
rived by  some  from  Lat. /ur=a  thief,  by  others  from 
Bret. fur= wise ;  Wei.  ffur=vriso,  crafty  ;ffured—a 
crafty  one,  a  ferret ;  Gaol.  &  iT.ffred.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  Putoriusfuro,  a  domesticated  variety  of 
the  genus  Putorius.    It  is  of  African  origin,  and  is 
unable  to  endure  great  cold.    It  is  about  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  the  fur  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and 
the  eyes  pink.     Ferrets  are  much  used,  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  for  killing  rats  and  driving 
rabbits  out  of  their  hole_s. 

2.  Glass  Manuf. :  An  iron  used  to  make  the  rings 
at  the  mouths  of  bottles,  or  to  try   the    melted 
matter. 

f  Sr'-rSt  (2),  8.    [Fr.  fleuret.']    A  kind  of  narrow 
tape  made  of  cotton,  wool,  or  silk, 
f  er  -rSt, v.  t.  &  i.    [FEERET  (1),8.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  drive  out  of  a  hole  or  retreat,  as  a  fer- 
ret does  a  rabbit. 

"The  archbishop  had/errefed  him  out  of  all  his  holds." 
— Heylln:  mat.  Presb. 

II.  Figuratively: 

\.  To  drive  outof  any  retreat  or  lurking-place. 
"Let's  in  and/erre(out  these  cheating  rake-hells." 
Cartwright:  Ordinary,  v.  4. 

2.  To  find  out,  to  discover,  to  search  out  by  secret 
or  cunning  means ;  followed  by  out;  as,  to  ferret  out 
a  secret. 

"The  War  Office  here  is  slowly  but  surely  ferreting  out 
the  ramifications  of  the  recent  military  conspiracy." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  hunt  after  rabbits,   &c.,  with  a 
ferret. 

f  er'-ret-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  ferret  (v.) ;  -er.]  One  who 
ferrets  or  hunts  out  a  person  or  thing  which  is  hid- 
den or  secret. 

fer-ret-to,  s.  [Ital.,  dimin.  of /erro=Lat.  fer- 
rwm=iron.] 

Glass  Manuf. :  A  preparation  of  copper  employed 
in  glass-coloring.  It  is  made  by  placing  thin  sheets 
of  copper,  interstratified  with  powdered  brimstone, 
in  a  crucible  which  is  luted  tight  and  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  a  blast-furnace  for  about  two  hours ; 
when  cool,  tho  copper  is  found  to  be  calcined  so  as 
to  be  readily  crumbled  between  the  fingers ;  it  is 
then  pulverized  and  sifted  for  use.  A  superior 
•article  to  tho  foregoing  is  prepared  by  using  vitriol 
instead  of  brimstone,  and  exposing  the  crucible  to 
the  heat  of  the  glass  furnace  for  three  days.  Tho 
old  vitriol  is  then  replaced  by  fresh,  and  the  heating 
operation  repeated  six  times. 

f  Sr'-rl  age  (age  as  Ig),*fer-i-age,  *fer-ry-age, 
subst,  [Eng./erry;  -age .1  The  price,  sum,  or  fare 
paid  for  conveyance  in  a  terry. 

"Physic,  journeying,  feriage,  carriage,  Ac."— Strypei 
Life  of  Parker,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  25. 

f  Sr'-rlc,  a.    [Lat./errum=iron;  stiff. -ic.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  iron  ;  extracted 
from  iron. 

2.  Chem.:  Having  iron  in  its  composition.    Each 
molecule  contains  two  atoms  of  iron,  united  to  each 
other  by  one  bond. 

ferric  acetate,  s. 

Chem. :  A  dark-red,  nncrystallizable  liquid ;  when 
boiled,  a  basic  acetate  is  precipitated. 

ferric  arsenate, «. 

Pharmacy:  FejAsuOs,  Ferri  arsenias.  A  green, 
amorphous,  insoluble  powder,  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating a  mixed  solution  of  four  parts  of  arseniateof 
sodium  with  three  parts  of  sodium  acetate,  by  a 
solution  of  nine  parts  ferrous  sulphate.  It  has  the 
same  medicinal  properties  as  arsenic. 


ferric  chloride,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  Fo.('lfl,  sesquichloride  of  iron.  It  is 
obtained  in  brilliant  rod-brown  scales  when  chlor- 
ine gas  is  passed  over  red-hot  iron.  It  is  very 
deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


M.o.™.t.,  „  .urge  quantity  of  freshly  i, 

ferric  hydrate,  the  solution  becoming  darker  in 
color.  The  dilute  solution  is  decomposed  by  heat 
into  hydrochloric  acid  and  colloidal  ferric  oxide, 
which  remains  in  solution.  Forric  chloride  is 
reduced  to  ferrous  chloride  by  sulphur  dioxide, 
stannous  chloride,  metallic  zinc,  and  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas.  Ferric  chloride  is»a  disinfect- 
ant. Forric  chloride  gives  a  rod  color  with  acetates, 
sulphocyanates,  meconates,  also  with  diamido- 
phenol.  A  blue  color  with  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  characteristic  reactions  with  phenol,  &c. 
2.  Pharm.:  Ferric  chloride,  Ferri  perchloridi 
liquor  fortior,  strong  solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron.  Prepared  by  dissolving  iron  wire  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  then  evaporating  the  solution 
with  nitric  acid;  it  should  contain  J5'62  grains  of 
Fe2O3  in  a  fluid  drachm.  It  is  used  in  tho  form  of 
Liquor  ferri  perchloridi,  solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron,  and  Tinctura  ferri  perchloridi.  Thesecontain 
one  part  of  the  strong  solution  to  three  parts  of 
water,  or  alcohol.  They  are  powerful  astringents, 
and  blood  restorers.  A  piece  of  blotting  j>aper, 
moistened  with  strong  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  is. 
very  useful  to  stop  blooding  from  a  slight  cut. 

ferric  nitrate,  s. 

Chem. :  Fe2(NO3)6,  pernitrate  of  iron.  Obtained 
by  dissolving  iron  wire  in  nitric  acid,  specific  grav- 
ity 1'3,  and  then  adding  to  tho  solution  a  quart  of 
stronger  acid,  specific  gravity  1'43,  when  the  salt 
separates  out  in  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  con- 
taining either  six  or  nine  molecules  of  water.  For- 
ric nitrate  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  water.  The 
solution  of  ferric  nitrate  is  red-brown  in  color,  and 
dissolves  hydrated  ferric  oxide,,  forming  a  basic 
nitrate.  Ferric  nitrate  is  used  in  dyeing  and  in 
pharmacy  under  the  name  of  Ferri  pernitratis 
liquor,  as  a  powerful  astringent  tonic  in  cases  of 
diarrhoea. 

ferric  oxide,  8. 

1.  Chem.:  FejOj,  peroxide  of  iron,  scsquioxido  of 
iron,  rod  oxide  of  iron,  rouge,  colcothar.    It  occurs 
in  nature,  as  red  haematite,  specular  iron  ore,  and 
is  obtained  by  heating,  FeSOj,  ferrous  sulphate  in 
the   preparation   of   sulphuric   acid.    It   is  a  red 
powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  acids;  it  is  used  as  a 
pigment,  and  to  give  an  orange  or  purple  color  to 

flass  and  porcelain,  according  to  temperature, 
errio  oxide  is  not  magnetic,  and  is  unaltered  by 
heat.  It  is  used  to  polish  glass,  and  then  finely 
divided  by  jowelers  under  the  name  of  rouge.  The 
hydrated  sesquioxide  is  obtained  in  a  bulky  brown 
precipitate  by  precipitating  ferric  chloride  by 
ammonia ;  soda  or  potash  must  not  be  used,  as  the 
oxido  retains  a  large  quantity  of  these  substances. 
The  hydrate  occurs  native,  as  brown  heematite. 
Hydrated  ferric  oxide  is  soluble  in  acids  forming 
ferric  salts ;  these  solu  tions  dissolve  excess  of  theox- 
ide,  which  is  afterward  precipitated  as  a  basic  salt. 
The  hydrated  oxide  is  used  to  remove  H2S  from 
coal  gas,  and  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing.  It  is  reduced 
by  organic  matter,  but  is  reoxidized  in  tho  air. 
Ferric  oxide  unites  with  ferrous  oxide  to  form 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  FejOs'FeO,  or  FesO^  [MAG- 
NETIC IRON  OXIDE.] 

2.  Pharm. :  Ferri  peroxidum  hydratum,  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron.    Obtained  by  drying  the  moist 
peroxide  of  iron  at  212'F.,  and  then  reducing  it  to 
powder.    It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Emplas- 
trum  ferri,  chalybeate  plaster.    Ferric  oxide  is  a 
non-irritating  preparation  of  iron :  it  is  given  in- 
ternally  in  cases  of  neuralgia.    Ferri  peroridum, 
humidum,  moist   peroxide   of  iron.    Obtained  by 
precipitating  persulphates  of  iron  with  soda, col- 
lecting on  a  calico  filter,  and  keeping  in  a  covered 
vessel ;  it  contains  about  86  per  cent,  of  uncombined 
water.    It  is  nsed  as  an  antidote  incases  of  arsen- 
ical poisoning :  it  converts  tho  arsenious  acid  into 
insoluble  arsenate  of  iron. 

ferric  sulphate,  s. 

Chem.:  Foo(SO4)3,  persulphate  of  iron,  sesqui- 
sulphato  of  iron.  Obtained  as  a  yellowish-brown 
deliquescent  mass  readily  soluble  in  water.  It 
forms  basic  salts,  with  excess  of  tho  ferric  hydrate. 
Obtained  by  oxidizing  ferrous  sulphate  with  nitric 
acid,  and  adding  sulphuric  acid.  Or  by  dissolv- 
ing ferric  hydrate  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms 
alums,  in  which  aluminium  is  replaced  by  iron. 
Fe2[S04)a;(NH4)2SO4-24H2O.  This  salt  is  used  in 
dyeing.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

TJ  Ferric  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  H->S  from 
acid  solutions,  but  are  reduced  to  ferrous  salts  with 
separation  of  sulphur.  Ferric  salts  give  a  red  pre- 
cipitate with  caustic  alkalies  and  ammonia  ;  am- 
monium sulphide  gives  a  black  precipitate  of 


boil,    btfy;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    ^his;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-oian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shin;      -Won,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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ferrous 


ferrous  sulphide  and  sulphur.    Potassium  ferrocy- 
anide  gives  a    deep    blue   precipitate;  potassium 
ferricyanide  gives  no   precipitate;   anil  sulphocy- 
anate  of  potassium  (K(  NS)  gives  a  blood-red  color 
•with  ferric  salts,  which  is  not  destroyed  by  HC'l, 
but  is  decolorized  by  the  addition  of  H^Clj. 
fer-rl-cal'-$ite,  s.    [FEBBOCALCITE.] 
fer  rl-jy-an'-lc,  «.    [Eng.  /erri(e),  and  cyanic 
•^(q.  v.).]    Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  iron  and 
•cyanogen. 

ferrlcyanlc  acid, «. 
•Chem.:  [FEBBICYAXIDE  OF  HTDBOGEN.] 

f  er-rl-cy  -an  ide,  s.  [Eug./erri(c),  and  cyanide 
'(q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  hydro-ferricyanic  acid.  Ferri- 
cyanides  are  formed  by  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents  on  ferrocyanides.  The  ferricyanides  of 
ammonia,  sodium,  potassium,  and  of  the  alkaline 
•earth-metals  are  soluble,  the  other  ferricyanides 
are  mostly  insoluble,  and  have  characteristic 
•colors,  so  that  ferricyanido  of  potassium  is  used  as 
^i  test  for  metals,  giving  a  deep  blue  color  with 
ferrous  salts,  an  orange  color  with  zinc  salts,  a  yel- 
lowish-green with  cupric  salts.  The  most  important 
salt  is  ferricyanido  of  potassium  (q.  v.). 

ferricyanide  of  hydrogen: 

Chem.:  Hydroferricyanic  acid,  ferricyanic  acid, 
hydrogen  ferricyanide,  Hs(Fe2)vl(CN)i2.  It  is  ob- 
tained as  a  reddish-brown  liquid  by  decomposing 
lead  ferricyanide  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
solution  is  acid,  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling. 

ferricyanide  of  potassium,  >. 

Chem.:  K6(Fe2)>-i(CN)i2.  Red  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash. It  is  prepared  by  slowly  passing  chlorine  gas, 
•with  agitation,  into  a  cold  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  till  a  drop  of  the  solution  no  longer 
Drives  a  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  concentrated  and  allowed  to  crystal- 
Size;  the  salt  is  purified  by  recrystallization.  It 
forms  ruby-red  anhydrous  prismatic  crystals,  which 
are  soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold  water;  they  are 
•very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  crystals  burn 
and  give  oft  sparks  in  the  flame  of  a  candle :  they 
detonate  when  heated  with  potassium  nitrate. 
Excess  of  chlorine  decomposes  the  salt,  chloride  of 
cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid  being  formed  and 
thesolution  deposits  Prussian  green,Fe3(CN)8-4H2O. 
With  solutions  of  ferrous  salts  it  precipitates  a 
deep  blue  ferrous  ferricyanide,  Fe"3(Fe2)«(CN)i2, 
which  is  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  Turn- 
bull's  blue.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  reduced 
to  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  by  sulphites,  and  by  boiling  a 
solution  of  it,  rendered  alkaline  by  potash,  with  the 
hydrates  of  lead,  protoxides,  manganous  oxide,  the 
oxides  being  converted  into  higher  oxides ;  itis  also 
reduced  by  stannqus  chloride,  and  by  many  organic 
substances.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  in  an  al- 
kaline solution  oxidizes  sugar,  gum,  starch,  and 
cellulose  into  carbonic  acid  ana  water.  Ferricy- 
anide of  potassium  is  used  as  a  chemical  reagent 
and  in  dyeing. 

f  Sr-rl-gy-an'-i-gSn,  ».  [Eng./erri(c),  and  cyan- 
ogen (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  A  nexatomic  radical  contained  in  ferricy- 
anides, having  the  formula  (Fe2(CN)i2)vi,  also  writ- 
ten (Fe2viCyi2)vi ;  but  this  formula  is  often  for  con- 
venience divided  by  two;  hence,  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  is  writen  K^Fe(CN)6,  instead  of 
K«Fe->(CN)i2.  This  radical  is  also  expressed  by  the 
sign  (Ofdy). 

*f  Sr-rl-Sr  (1),  s.  [Eng.  ferry;  -*r.]  A  ferry- 
man. 

ff e'r-rlf-e'r-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ferrum=iTou,  fero= 
to  bear,  to  produce,  and"  Eng.  adj.  suff .  -ous.]  Pro- 
ducing iron. 

ferriferous  rocks,  s.  pi. 

Qeol. :  Rocks  which  contain  iron  ore,  if  they  do 
not  even  mainly  consist  of  it.  The  bands  of  clay 
ironstone  of  the  Carboniferous  age  are  of  this  char- 
acter ;  very  thick  beds  of  ferriferous  rocks  also  occur 
in  the  Lias  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  in  the 
inferior  Oolite  of  Yorkshire  and  Northamptonshire, 
and  in  the  Neocomian  beds,  Lincolnshire,  England. 

fSr'-rll-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  ferrum=iioa,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -lite=QT.  litho»=&  stone.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  trap-rock  containing  iron  in 
the  state  of  an  oxide. 

*f  Sr-rl  -vSr-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  /erru»n=iron,  voro= 
to  devour,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -otis.]  Eating  iron. 

"  This  poor  creature  waa  really  ferrtvorous." — Souttey: 
Itoctor,  en.  cxxviii. 

f  5r-r6-,  pref.    [Lat./errum=iron.] 

Chem. :  A  prefix  used  to  denote  derivation  from 
iron. 

f  8r-r6  cal  -Cite,  ».  [Pref./erro-,  and  Eng.  cal- 
cite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  calcite containing  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  turning  brown  on  exposure. 


f  gr-r6-c6  -bil-tlte,  s.    [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng 
cobaltite  (q.  v.).] 
Min.:  A  ferriferous  variety  of  cobaltite. 

f  er  r6-$y  -an-ate,   s.     [Prof,  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
cyanite  (q.  v.).] 
Chem.:  A.  name  formerly  given  toFerrocyankio. 

f  er  ro-$y-an  -1C,    a.     [Pref.  ferro,   and    Eng. 
cyanic  (q.v.).] 
Chem.:  (See  the  compound.) 

ferrocyanlc  acid, ». 

Chem.:  H4Fe((<N")«,  or  H40fy.  Hydroferrocyanic 
acid,  ferrocyanido  of  hydrogen,  ferro-prussic  acid. 
It  is  obtained  by  adding_  to  a  cold  saturated  aque- 
ous solution  of  ferrocyauide  of  potassium  an  equal 
volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  washing 
the  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  drying  on  a 
porous  brick,  and  then  dissolving  in  alcohol  and 
precipitating  with  ether ;  or  by  decomposing  ferro- 
cyanide of  barium  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  ferro- 
cyanides of  lead  or  copper  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Ferrocyanio  acid  is  a  colorless  crystal- 
line mass  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ; 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  tetratomic  ;  it  has  an  acid 
reaction,  reddens  litmus,  and  decomposes  many 
metallic  salts,  yielding  ferrocyanides.  When  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanic  acid  is  heated,  it 
gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  deposits  Prussian 
blue. 

fer-ro-$y'-an-Ide,  «.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
cyanide  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  hydroferrocyanic  acid,  ferro- 
prussiate.  The  ferrocyanides  of  ammonium,  so- 
dium, potassium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium  are  soluble.  Cupric  ferrocyanide  is  a 
reddish-brown  powder ;  ferric  ferrocyanide  is  blue, 
Prussian  blue;  nickel  and  cobalt  ferrocyanides  are 
green;  the  ferrocyanides  of  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and 
manganese  are  white  insoluble  powders.  By  the 
action  of  oxidizing  agents  ferrocyanides  are  con- 
verted into  ferricyanides;  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  into  nitro-prussides.  When  heated  ferrocy- 
anides are  decomposed  into  cyanide  of  iron  and 
cyanide  of  the  other  metal,  the  cyanide  of  iron 
being  further  converted  into  iron  and  carbon,  and 
nitrogen  is  given  off ;  the  other  cyanide  remains 
either  unaltered,  as  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  the 
metal  is  reduced  and  nitrogen  given  off.  The  pres- 
ence of  iron  in  ferrocyanides  cannot  be  detected  by 
the  addition  of  caustic  alkalies,  nor  by  ammonium 
sulphide.  The  following  are  the  chief  ferrocya- 
nides : 

ferrocyanide  of  barium, ». 

Chem.:  Ba2Fe(CN)6.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
ferrous  sulphate  on  cyanide  of  barium,  which  can 
be  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  air  over  an 
ignited  mixture  of  charcoal  and  barium  carbonate. 
Barium  ferrocyanide  can  also  be  obtained  by  boiling 
Prussian,  blue  with  baryta  water.  It  forms  small, 
yellow,  anhydrous,  monoclinic  prisms,  which  dis- 
solve in  5&i  part  s  of  cold  and  116  parts  of  boiling 
water. 

ferrocyanide  of  hydrogen, *. 

Chem. :  [FEBBOCYANIC  ACID.] 

ferrocyanide  of  Iron, .--. 

Chemistry:  Prussian  blue,  Fe7(CN)is'9H2O,  or 
2Fe2vi'(Fe(CN)6).')+9H2O.  It  is  best  obtained  by 
adding  potassium  ferrocyauide  to  ferric  chloride, 
3K4Fe(CN)6+2Fe2Cle=12KCl+Fe7(CN))8.  Another 
method  is  practiced  by  adding  potassium  cyanide 
to  a  mixture  of  both  the  ferrous  and  the  ferric  salts, 
18KCN+3FeCl2+2Fe2Cl6=lSKC14-Fe7(CN)i8-  This 
last  reaction  is  Scheele's  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid. 
But  Prussian  blue  is  made  on  a  large  scale  by  add- 
ing ferrous  sulphate  to  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  allowing  the  white  precipitate  of  K2Fe2(CN)(i 
to  oxidize  by  contact  with  the  air,  or  by  treatment 
with  chlorine.  Ferric  ferrocyanide  dries  into  a  hard 
brittle  mass  with  a  copper-red  luster  like  indigo.  It 
is  very  hygroscopic.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
acids,  but  soluble  in  oxalic  acid,  forming  a  deep 
blue  liquid,  which,  when  thickened  with  gum,  can 
be  used  for  blue  ink.  Boiled  with  water  and  mer- 
curic oxide,  it  yields  mercuric  cyanide  and  ferric 
oxide.  Heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  burns  like 
tinder  and  leaves  oxide  of  iron.  Soluble  Prussian 
blue  is  prepared  by  adding  excess  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  to  ferric  chloride.  Pure  Prussian 
blue  is  called  Paris  blue;  impure,  containing 
alumina,  is  called  mineral  blue.  Prussian  blue  is 
often  adulterated  with  alumina,  chalk,  gypsum, 
and  starch.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment,  and  also  to  dye 
wool,  cotton,  and  silk. 
•  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  «. 

Chem.:  K4Fe(CN)6+3H2O,  yellow  prnssiate  of 
potash.  Ferroprussiate  of  potash.  Obtained  by 
boiling  Prussian  blue  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
caustic  potash.  By  digesting  precipitated  ferrous 
cyanide  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  cya- 
nide, or  any  soluble  ferrous  salt,  with  aqueous  cya- 
nide of  potassium.  On  a  large  scale  it  is  prepared  by 


meltinff  animal  matter  containing  nitrogen  with  car- 
bonate of  potassium  and  iron  tilings.  The  carbonate 
of  potash  is  lirst  fused  in  large  covered  iron  pots 
heated  to  bright  redness,  and  then  the  iron  and 
animal  matter  are  added  gradually,  large  quantities 
of  gases  being  evolved.  The  mixture  is  then  heated 
till  the  reaction  is  finished.  The  fused  muss,  when 
cold,  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  thrown  into  water, 
well  stirred,  and  heated  quickly  to  so'  or  90'.  The 
impure  cyanide  of  potassium  is  thus  converted  iuto 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  solution  evapo- 
rated ;  the  salt  is  purified  by  recrystallization.  The 
ferrocyanide  has  been  shown  by  Liebig  to  be  formed 
by  the  lixiviation,  and  not  during  the  fusion.  Fer- 
rocyanide of  potassium  crystallizes  in  lar^e,  trans- 
parent, yellow,  tetragonalcrystals,  containing  throe 
molecules  of  water.  Soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold 
and  in  two  parts  of  boiling  water ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  Heated  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  it  is 
converted  into  cyanide  and  cyanato  of  potassium, 
and  metallic  iron  separates  out.  Ferrocyauide  of 
potassium isused as achemical reagent,  and  forthe 
preparation  of  Prussian  blue.  By  the  action  of 
oxidizing  agents,  it  is  converted  into  ferricyanide  of 
potassium.  Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
it  gives  off  carbon  monoxide,  and  is  converted  into 
ammonium,  ferrous,  and  potassium  sulphates. 
Heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off 
hydrocyanic  acid ;  heated  with  ammouiumchloride, 
it givesoff  ammonium  cyanide. 

f  er  ro  $y-an'-6-gen,  s.  [Pref.  ferro,  and  Eng. 
cyanogen  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  A  tetratomic  radical  contained  in  ferro- 
cyanides, having  the  formula  (Fe"(CN)6)iv,  also 
written  (FeCye)'v  and  Cfy"'. 

*f  gr-r6  ey-an  -u-ret,  >.  [Pref./erro-,  and  Eng. 
cyanuret.] 

Chem. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  ferrocyanides. 

*fer-rom,  *fer-rome,  *fer-rum,  a.  [FAE.] 
Strange,  foreign. 

^[  *Oferrom,  *oferrum,*onferrum.  From  afar;  at 
a  distance. 

"He  saw  the  toun  o/errum  lien." — Slinot,  p.  29. 

f  er-ro-priis  -si-ate,  s.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
prussiatelq.  v.).]  [FEBBOCY  ANIDE.] 

f  er-ro-priis -sic,    a.    [Pref.    ferro,   and  Eng. 

prUS8l'c(q.  V.J.J      [FEEEOCKAXIDE.] 

f  er-r6  sll  -I-cate,    ».    [Pref.  ferro-,  and    Eng. 
silicate^  v.).] 
Chem. :  [SILICATE  OF  IKON]. 

f  8r-r6-sl-llc  -Ic,  a.  [Prefix  ferro,  and  Eng. 
silicic  (q.  v.).J 


occurs  naturally  as  black  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
and  can  be  obtained  by  burning  iron  in  oxygen,  or  by 
passing  steam  over  iron  filings,  or  heating  iron  in 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  by  heating  ferrous  sulphate 
with  calcium  chloride  in  a  crucible.  Ferrosoferric 
oxide  crystallizes  in  regularoctohedraortetrahedra. 
and  is  magnetic.  When  heated  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  iron;  it  is  also 
reduced  by  heatiug  it  with  coke,  or  with  carbon 
monoxide.  It  is  soluble  in  acids,  forming  a  mixt- 
ure of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts.  Ferrosoferric 
hydrate  can  be  formed  when  ferric  sulphate  and 
ferrous  sulphate  are  dissolved  in  water,  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia,  and  then  boiled  till  the  pre- 
cipitate becomes  granular  and  black.  It  is  also 
magnetic. 

f er-ro-tan  -ta-llte,  «.  [Pref.  ferro,  and  Eng. 
tantalite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  ferriferous  variety  of  tantalite  (q.  v.). 

fSr-r6-tI'-tan-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
titanite  (q.  v.).] 

If  in.:  The  same  as  SCHOBLOMITE  (q.  v.). 

f  £r  -ro  type,  «•    [Lat.  /erru»i=iron,  and  Eng. 
type  (q.  v.).J 
Photography:  . 

1.  A  process,  so  named  by  Hunt,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  material  of  the  plate  (iron)  on  which 
it  is  taken.    Plates  of  sheet-iron  are  covered  with  a 
surface  of  black  Japan  varnish.    This  is  immersed 
in  collodion,  and  after  a  time  in  the  silver  solution. 
It  is  then  placed  in  the  holder  and  exposed  in  the 
camera. 

2.  A  photograph  taken  by  the  process  described 
under  1. 

f Sr  rous,  a.  fLat.  /err(um)  =  iron;  Eng.  suff. 
-otts.  ] 

Chem.:  Having  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron  in 
its  composition.  Each  molecule  of  a  ferrous  com- 
pound probably  contains  two  atoms  of  iron  united 
to  each  other  by  two  bonds=Fe=Fe=,  if  iron  be  re- 
garded as  tetrad  in  ferrous  compounds,  but  the 
formulae  are  generally  written  so  as  to  contain  only 
one  atom  of  iron,  as  ferrous  oxide  FoO,  instead  of 
Fe>O ,,  and  ferrous  chloride  FeCl2,  instead  of  Fe2Cl4. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«.    w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    « = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


ferrous 

ferrous  carbonate,  s. 

1.  Chem.:    FeCOj.    Protocarbonato   of   iron.    It 
•occurs  native  as  spatose  iron  ore,  and  in  an  impure 
state  of  clay  ironstone  in  the  carboniferous  series. 
When  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  3FeCO3=2CO2+CO 
and  FeaOj,  black  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  formed. 
Hydrated   ferrous    carbonate   is    obtained    as    a 
Wuitiah-gTOen  precipitate.    When  a  solution  of  a 
ferrous  salt  is  mixed  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  it 
absorbs   oxygon  from   the  air   and  loses  carbonic 
acid,  and  is  converted  into  hydrated  ferric  oxide. 
Ferrous  carbonate  occurs   in  chalybeate  springs, 
being  held  in  solution  by  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  present. 

2.  Pharm. :  Carbonate  of  iron  obtained  by  decom- 
posing a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  rubbing  the  precipitate  with  sugar, 
and  drying  at  212°  Fahr.    It  is  called  Ferri  carbonas 
Jaccharata.    It  is  used  in  Histura  ferri  composite 
and  in  Pilula  ferri  carbonatis.    It  is  not  astringent, 
and  restores  the  blood. 

ferrous  chloride,  s. 


Chem. :  FeCl2  or  Fe2Cli.  Protochlqrido  of  iron. 
Obtained  anhydrous  in  white  crystalline,  deliques- 
cent scales  by  passing  chlorine  over  excess  of  red- 
hot  metallic  iron,  or  by  reducing  ferric  chloride  by 
heating  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It  absorbs  am- 
monia gas.  Hydrated  ferrous  chloride,  FeCl2'4H2O, 
is  obtained  in  bluish-green  monoclinic  crystals  oy 
dissolving  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  ana  concen- 
trating the  solution.  Ferrous  chloride  is  very  solu- 
ble in  water.  It  also  dissolves  in  alcohol.  Ferrous 
chloride  unites  with  ammonium  chloride,  forming 
a  double  salt,  FeCl2'2NH4Cl'2H2O.  Ferrous  chlo- 
ride oxidizes  in  the  air. 

ferrous  iodide,  8. 

1.  Chem.:  Felj.    Proto-iodide  of  iron.    Obtained 
by  digesting  iodine  with  water  and  iron  wire.    It 
forms  a  pale-green    solution    which,   when  evap- 
orated,  deposits  green   deliquescent    crystals    of 
Fel^HaO.      Its   solution    decomposes    into    free 
iodine  and  peroxide  of  iron,  but  if  iron  wire  be  kept 
in  the  solution,  the  strength  remains  the  same,  as 
the  iodine  set  free  again  dissolves  iron. 

2.  Pharm. :  Ferrous  iodide.     Ferri   iodidum  is 
used  to  prepare  Surupus  ferri   iodidi,   syrup   of 
iodide  of  iron,  which  does  not  so  readily  decompose 
as  the  solution  of  ferrous  iodide,  and  in  Pilula  ferri 
iodidi.    Iodide  of  iron  possesses  the  properties  of 
iron  and  of  iodine.  It  is  used  in  scrofulous  diseases. 

ferrous  nitrate, «. 

Chem.:  Fe(NO3)2.  Can  be  obtained  by  mixing 
barium  nitrate  with  ferrous  sulphate  Ba(NO3)2 
+FeSO4=BaSOj-|-Fe(No3)2,  or  by  dissolving  iron 
monosulphide  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid.  When 
evaporated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  it  crystal- 
lizes in  pale-green  deliquescent  crystals,  which, 
when  heated,  evolve  nitric  oxide  and  yield  a  basic 
ferric  nitrate.  Ferrous  nitrate  is  used  in  dyeing. 

ferrous  oxide,  8. 

Chem.:  FeO.  Protoxide  of  iron,  obtained  as  a 
black  powder  by  heating  iron  in  carbon  dioxide, 
Fe+Cp2=FeO+CO.  It  takes  fire  when  heated  in 
the  air,  forming  ferric  oxide.  The  hydrate  of  fer- 
rous oxide,  Fe(OH)2,  ferrous  hydrate,  is  obtained 
as  a  white  precipitate  when  a  solution  of  a  ferrous 
salt  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  both 
perfectly  free  from  air.  If  boiled  in  a  vessel  free 
from  oxygen  it  loses  its  water  of  hydration,  becom- 
ing black.  Ferrous  hydrate  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air,  the  color  changing  from  white  to  green 
and  then  to  red  brown,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
ferric  hydrate.  Ferrous  hydrate  is  slightly  soluble 
in  a  solution  of  ammonia. 

ferrous  sulphate,  8. 

1.  Chem.:  FeSO4-7H2p.  Protosnlphate  of  iron, 
green  vitriol,  iron  vitriol,  copperas,  sulphate  of 
iron.  Ferrous  sulphate  is  obtained  pure  by  dissolv- 
ing iron  wire  in  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  also 
when  ferrous  sulphide  is  acted  upon  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  preparation  of  sulphide  of 
hydrogen,  H2S.  On  evaporating  the  ferrous  sul- 
phate separates  out  in  transparent  and  bluish-green 
rhomboidal  crystals,  which  effloresce  in  dry  air ;  in 
moist  air  they  become  coated  with  a  brown  crust  of 
ferric  sulphate.  Ferrous  sulphate  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold 
water.  The  salt  loses  six  molecules  of  water  at 
100°  and  retains  the  other  molecule  till  it  is  heated 
to  300°.  At  red  heat  it  is  decomposed,  yielding 
Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  and  ferric  oxide.  A 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  gradually  absorbs  oxy- 
gen when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  can  be  kept  by 
placing^  iron  wire  in  the  solution.  It  absorbs  dioxide 
and  trioxide  of  nitrogen,  forming  a  dark  brown 
liquid  which  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen.  Ferrous  sul- 
phate forms  double  salts  with  the  alkaline  sul- 
phates, as  FeSO4'K2SOt-6H2O.  These  salts  are  used 
to  determine  the  strength  of  permanganate  and 
bichromate  solutions  employed  in  volumetrical 
analysis.  Ferrous  sulphate  is  used  as  a  black  dye 
in  combination  with  vegetable  astringent  matters. 
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Large  quantities  of  ferrous  sulphate  nro  obtained 
by  exposing  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture  iron 

g  'rites,  FeS_>,  which  is  decomposed  into  FeSOj  and 
_>SOi ;  the  latter  acting  on  the  clay  forms  alumin- 
ium sulphate. 

2.  Pharm.:  Ferrous  sulphate,  Ffrri  sulphas, 
used  in  the  preparation  of  Mizi.  ferri  ctnnp.  Fer- 
rous sulphate  is  a  powerful  astringent.  Granulated 
sulphate  of  iron,  Ferri  sulphas  granulata,  is  pre- 
pared by  pouring  a  hot  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
into  rectified  spirit,  and  stirring  the  mixture,  so 
that  the  salt  shall  separate  in  minute  granular  crys- 
tals. 

ferrous  sulphide,  s. 

Chem. :  FeS.  Sulphide  of  iron.  Obtained  by  pro- 
jecting into  a  red-liot  crucible  a  mixture  of  five 
parts  of  sulphur  with  eight  parts  of  iron  filings. 
Also  by  rubbing  a  rod-hot  oar  of  iron  with  roll  sul- 
phur. Ferrous  sulphide  is  a  black,  brittle  substance, 
and  is  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  source  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  H2S,  that  gas  being  liberated 
by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  on  FeS.  Hydrated  forroussulphide  is  precipi- 
tated when  ammonium  sulphide  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  a  ferrous  salt.  This  precipitate  absorbs 
oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  is  converted  into 
sulphur  and  hydra  tod  ferric  oxide. 

1J  Ferrous  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  H2S  from 
acid  solutions.  They  give  a  white  precipitate  of 
ferrous  hydrate  with  caustic  alkalies  and  ammonia, 
which  quickly  oxidizes.  Carbonates  of  potassium, 
sodium,  and  ammonium  precipitate  white  ferrous 
carbonate,  which  quickly  becomes  red-brown. 
Ammonium  sulphide  gives  a  black  precipitate  of 
ferrous  sulphide.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a 
pale  bluish-white  precipitate,  which  darkens  in 
color  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Potassium  f  erricya- 
nide  gives  a  deep-blue  precipitate. 


fertilely 


rusty  iron. 

f  Sr-ru -gln-ofis,  fer-rfl-gln'-e-ous,  a.  [Lat. 
ferrugineus,  ferruginus,  from  ferrugo;  Fr.  ferru- 
gineux ;  Ital.,  ferruginoso.] 

1.  Containing  particles  of  iron ;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  iron. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  iron  rust  or  oxide  of  iron. 

ferruginous-springs,  a.  pi. 

Qeol. :  Springs  with  much  more  than  the  normal 
amount  of  iron  in  their  composition.  They  have  a 
partly  milky  partly  ocherous  hue  where  the  wate* 
stagnates,  and  cement  the  loose  stouts  to  which 
they  have  access.  For  instance,  a  ferruginous 
spring  which  rises  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  between  Pittenweem  and  St.  Mon- 
ance,  cements  the  pebbles  of  the  beach  into  a  con- 
glomerate as  hard  as  that  of  the  Old  Rod  Sand- 
stone. 

ferruginous-water, s.    [CHALYBEATE.] 
f  Sr-ru'-gO,  8.    [Lat.=iron  rust.] 
Bot. :  A  disease  in  plants  commonly  called  RUST 
(q.  v.). 

f  er  -rule,  *ver-ril,  ;.  [O.  Fr.  virole,  from  Low 
Lat.  virola=a  ring  to  bind  anything;  Lat.  virola= 
a  little  bracelet,  dimin.  of  viria—a  bracelet  or  arm- 
let ;  vieo=to  weave  or  plait.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  metallic  ring  on  the  handle  of  a 
tool,  the  end  of  a  stick,  column,  <fcc. 

2.  Boilers:  A  short  tube  or  thimble  made  slightly 
conical,  and  used  to  fasten  the  tubes  in  the  shoot- 
plates  of  steam-boilers.    Except  at  the  point,  the 
ferrule  is  a  little  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  tube, 
and,  when  driven  into  it,  expands  the  tube  forcibly 
against  the  sides  of  the  hole  in  the  tube  sheet,  mak- 
ing a  steam-tight  joint.    [TUBE-EXPANDER.] 

f  er'-rum,  «. 

Chem. :  Symbol,  Felv.  A  tetrad  metallic  element. 
[IRON.] 

*f  Sr-ru'-mln-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ferruminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  ferrumino,  from  ferrumen  (genit.  ferrumi- 
ni'8)=cement,  solder,  from/errwm=iron.]  To  unite 
or  solder,  as  metals. 

*f  gr-ru-mln-a  -tion,  s.  [Latin  ferruminatio, 
from  ferruminatus,  pa.  par.  of  ferrumino;  Fr.  fer- 
rumination.]  The  act  or  process  of  soldering  or 
uniting  metals. 

*f  Sr'-riire,  8.  [Lat./ermtm=iron.]  The  shoeing 
of  horses.  (Ash.) 


'1.  To  carry  or  transport  over  a  river,  strait,  or 
other  narrow  water,  in  a  boat,  barge,  &c. 

"The  rugged  Charon  fainted, 
And  asked  a  navy  rather  than  a  boat 
To/tfrry  over  the  Bud  world  thnt  came." 

BenJ<jn*»u:  i\ililine,  i.  1. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  pass  or  bo  transported  in  a 
boat,  &c.,  across  a  river,  strait,  or  other  narrow 
water. 

"  They/erry  over  this  Letheeun  shore." 

Milton.-  P.L.,  ii.  604. 

ferry-bridge,  «.  A  form  of  ferry-boat  in  which 
railway  or  other  vehicles  move  on  to  the  elevated 
deck,  are  transported  across  the  water,  and  land  on 
the  other  side.  Tramways  forming  inclined  ap- 

§  roaches   are  adjustable  to  the  requirements   of 
ifferent  stages  of  water  in  the  river,  or  states  of 
the  tide  in  estuaries. 

ferry-railway,  s.    A  railway,  the  track  of  which 
is  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  water-course,  and  whose 
carriage  has  an  elevated  deck  which  supports  the 
train. 
f  8r  -if  ,  s.    [FERRY,  v.'] 

1.  A  boat   or  vessel  for  carrying  passengers  or 
goods  across  a  river,  strait,  or  other  narrow  water  ; 
a  ferry-boat. 

2.  The  place  or  passage  where  a  ferry-boat  passes 
to  carry  passengers  and  goods  across  a  river,  &c. 

fer  -rj-boat,  s.  [Eng.  ferry,  and  boat.]  The 
same  as  FERRY,  «.,  1. 

f  er  -rjf-man,  s.  [Eng.  ferry,  and  man.]  One 
who  keeps  a  ferry;  one  who  for  hire  conveys  pas- 
sengers and  goods  across  a  river,  strait,  &c. 

If  For  the  difference  between  ferryman  and  water- 
man, see  WATERMAN. 

*fers,  a.    [FIERCE.] 

*fers  (1),  «.    [VERSE.] 

fers(2),«.  [Pers.  pherz=&  general.]  The  queen 
in  chess. 

f  Sr  -tile,  f  §rr-tlle,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fertilit, 
from/ero=to  bear,  produce  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fertil  ;  Ital.  , 
fertile.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  (either  absolutely  or  fol- 
lowed by  of  or  in)  : 

1.  Productive,  fruitful,  rich  ;  producing  food  in 
abundance  ;  prolific. 

"  Three  tribes  distinct  possess  her  fertile  lands." 

Pitt:   Virgil:  jEneid  x. 

2.  Having  abundant  resources  ;  quick,  ready,  well- 
supplied  or  endowed. 

"  He  becomes  quick  of  observation  and  fertile  of  re- 
source." —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  ii. 

*3.  Abundant,  ample. 

"Good  store  at  fertile  sherris."—  Shakesp.  .•  Henry  IV.. 
Pt.  II.,  iv.  8. 

*4.  Bountiful,  liberal.    (Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale, 

II.  Bot.  :  Fruit-bearing;  capable  of  producing 
fruit. 


which  is  not  of  its  own  nature,  and  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  ground  which  causes  everything 
within  itself  to  grow  up.  Fruitful  expresses  a  state 
containing  or  possessing  abundantly  that  which  is 
of  the  same  nature  ;  it  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  trees,  plants,  vegetables,  and  whatever 
18  said  to  bear  fruit.  Prolific  expresses  the  faculty 
of  generating;  it  conveys,  therefore,  the  idea  of 
what  is  creative,  and  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
animals.  We  may  say  that  the  ground  is  either  fer- 


produce ; 

it  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  country  to  be  fruitful 
by  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  which  was  not 
fertile  by  nature.  .  .  .  The  lands  in  Egypt  are  ren- 
dered fertile  by  means  of  mud  which  they  receive 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  :  they  consequently 
produce  harvests  more  fruitful  than  in  almost 
any  other  country.  Among  the  Easterns,  barren- 


ness was  reckoned  a  disgrace,  andevory  woman  was 
ambitioxis  to  be  friutful ;  there  are  some  insects, 
particularly  among  the  noxious  tribes,  which  are  so 
prolific,  that  they  are  not  many  hours  in  being  be- 
fore they  begin  to  breed.  In  the  figurative  applica- 

fSr'-r*  *f«r  I  an   tr*r  tr       *  t,  •     FA   a  f     •        tion  they  admit  of  a  similar  distinction.    A  man  is 
[?*.:*£»  n<    "1"en.-    f(  '*-?  •  ?•  '•  *  »:    CA-  s:  ftrton  fertile  in  expedients  who  readily  contrives  upon  the 

spur  of  the  occasion  ;  he  is  fruitful  in  resources  who 
has  them  ready  at  hand ;  his  brain  is  prolific  if  it  gen- 
erates an  abundance  of  new  conceptions."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

•fer  -tile,  v.  t.    [FERTILE,  a.]    To  make  fertile; 
to  fertilize. 

fSr'-ttle-l?,  *fer-til-y,  adv.    [Eng.  fertile ;  -ly.} 
In  a  fertile  or  fruitful  manner ;  fruitfully. 


rer  -ry,  »fer-i-en,  *fer-y,  v.  t.  &  i.   [A.  S.ferian 
=  to  carry:  causal  form  of  faran=to  go,  to  fare; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  ferja  =  to  carry,  to  ferry :  Goth. 
farjan=io  sail ;  Sw./iSrjo.] 
A.  Transitive: 
*1.  To  carry,  to  bear,  to  convey. 

"The  kyng  in  his  cortyn  watz  ksght  by  the  heles, 
Fer\/ed  out  bi  the  feet." 

-Early  Eng.  Alllt.  Poem:  Cleanness,  1,789. 


boll,    btfy;     p6ut,    J6wl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     jhln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect      Xenophon     exist    ph 
-clan,      -Man  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die,    &c.  =  bel, 


t 
del. 


fertileness 
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f  Sr -tlle-nSss,  s.    [English  fertile ;  -ness.]    The    markets  of   London.      F. /HTSI'TO  yields  asafotida, 
Quality  or  state  of  being  fertile ;  fertility.  and  from  F.  oriental!*  and  F,  tingitaitu  a^gumj'esin 


*fer-tll  -I-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat. 
To  make  fertile  or  fruitful ;  to 
nate. 


prolific ;  fruitfulness,  fecundity,  productiveness. 
"Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  lands'  fertilitii." 

Byron :  L'hilde  Harold,  iv.  26. 

2.  Richness  of  invention ;  abundance  of  resources 
readiness;  quickness. 


is  procured,  which  very   closely  resembles,  but  is 
less  powerful  than,  asafetida, 

*f  er-u-la  -$e-ous,   «.     [Latin  ferulaceux,  from 
ferula;  Yr.ferulace.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  canes  or 
bling  ferula  ;  having  a  stem  like  a  reed 


Pertain- 


fSr-U-Wr,  s.     [Latin  ferula.] 
ferule,  a  rod. 

*f er -u-lar-f ,  a.    [Eng.  ferule ;  -ary.] 
ing  to  a  rod. 

f  er'-ule  (1),  *fer'-u-l»,  s.     [Lat.  ferula=a  rod; 


fescue 

2.  Heated,  made  hot. 

"Then  staid  the  fervid  wheels." 

Mil  tun:  P.  L.,  vii.  224. 

3.  Fervent,  earnest,  ardent,  zealous. 

"  The/erri'<i  wishes,  holy  fires." 

Parnell:  Happy  Man. 

*f  gr-vld  -I-tJ1,  s.  [Eng.  fervid; -ity.]  Heat,  fer- 
vency, fervor,  fervidness. 

f  Sr  -vld-lj1,  adv.  [Eng.  fervid;  •!».]  In  a  fer- 
vid or  fervent  manner ;  fervently,  eagerly,  ardently, 
zealously. 

f  gr'-vld-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fervid;  -ness.']  Fervency, 
fervor,  ardor,  eagerness,  zeal,  warmth. 

fer'-vor,fer-vour,*fer-voure,s.  [O.Fr. fervor, 


FT.  ferule;  Ital.  &  Sp.  ferula,']    [FERULA.]    A  rod  fervour;  Fr.  fervewr,  t rom  Lat.  fervor,  from  ferveo 


"The  quickness  of  the  Imagination  is  seen  in  the  inven-    or  cane  used  by  a  master  to  punish  children  in    =tobod;  Sp.  &  Port,  fervor ;  Ital.  fervore.] 
on:  the  fertility  in  the  fancy;  and  the  accuracy  in  the    school ;  a  piece  of  wood  used  for  the  same  purpose.       *1.  Heat,  warmth. 

f  er  -ule  (2),  ». 


expression."— Dryden:  Letter  to  Sir  R.  Howard. 
f  Sr-tll-Iz-a'-tion,  s.    [Eng./ertiKz(e) ;  -ation.] 

1  Ordinary  Language: 

or'  rToducative°r  ^"^  ° 

2  Theactof  fecundating  or  impregnating;  fecun- 
(J. .til,,, 

II.  Bot.:  The  fecundation  of  a  plant  by  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma.    In  some  cases 


1.  A  metallic  cylinder  or  thimble  placed  around 
the  handle  of  a  knife  or  fork  at  the  point  of  entrance 

"  '  Will  you  have  some  of  this?'  said  the  fftt  boy,  plung- 
ing into  the  pie  up  to  the  very  ferules  of  the  knife  and 
fork."— Dickens.-  Pickwick,  ch.  liv. 

2.  The  metallic  thimble  or  shoe  with  which    a 


The  fervor  and  the  force  of  Indian  skies  " 

Cowper;  Expostulation,  12. 

2.  Fervency  of  mind;  ardor,  zeal,  earnestness; 
intensity  of  feeling, 

"  The  pure  fervor  of  eternal  love." 

Beattie:  Judgment  of  Paris. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fervor  and 
ardor:  "Fervor  is  not  so  violent  a  heat  as  ardor* 
The  affections  are  properly  fervent;  the  passions 
are  ardent:  w e  are  fervent  in  feeling,  and  ardent  in 
acting:  the  fervor  of  devotion  may  be  rational ;  but 
the  ardor  of  zeal  is  mostly  intemperate.  The  first 


f  er  -filed,  a.    [Eng./eruKe)  (2),  s.;  -ed  ]    Fitted 
ith  a  fer 


,  f  e-sa  -po,  s.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

ber  defended  from  the  visit  of  bees  did  not  yield    or  furnished  with  a  ferule.  Logic  :  The  fourth  form  of  the  fourth  figure  of 

even  one  seed.                                                                          "He  has  his  volunteer  bodyguard  of    ...    fierce  syllogisms,  in  which  the  Middle  is  the  predicate  of 

"In  many  trees  in  which  the  organs  of  reproduction    patriots,  with  /eruiert  sticks."—  Cu?-/K(e.  French  Revolution,  the  Major  premise,   and   the   subject  of  the  Minor 

are  in  separate  flowers  (as  hazel  and  willow)  the  leaves    vol.  iii.,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  iv.  consists  of  a  universal  negative,  a  universal  affirma- 

are  not  produced  until  ferUUtaHon  has  been  effected."—       fe-rfll-Ic  a     [Lat  ferula  (q  v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  tive,  and  a  particular  negative—  e.  0., 


|SSiom^^:i^i{eftoar;    "Uu^ac^T 


Derived  from  plants  of  the  genus  Ferula. 


Chem.: 


3^.  An  acid  existing  in  asafetida, 


1.  tfo  make  fertile,  fruitful,  or  productive  •,  to  sup- 
ply with  the  proper  nourishment  for  plants ;  to  make 

"  Round  the  shady  stones 
A  fertilizing  moisture    .    .    .    gathers." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  To  impregnate ;  to  fecundate. 

1  to  land.  cipitate*acei-ovaniilin,  and  the  residue  left  on  cvap- 

"  When  more  is  taken  from  the  land  than  is  given  back,    or*tins  the  etller  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash, 
the   p 
source 


(«A)  All  B  is  0. 
(po  ,i  Some  O  is  not  A. 
f  es'-jen-nlne,  a.  &s,    [From  Fescennia,  a  town 


an  oil  bath  at  160°  for  four  hours  with  an  inverted 
condenser,  treating  the  product  with  water,  and 

j.          i     :        '  j ,- :J fiU        ,  I .     „  .   *u-.    .   .  I.     ..   nAl.< 


are 
mac 


.ng  to  Fescennia. 
swd,  obscene,  scurrilous. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  licentious,  obscene,  or  scurrilous 
song,  like  the  Fescennine  verses  of  ancient  Italy, 
fescennine  verses,  s.  pi. 

Antiq. :  A  sort  of  rustic  dialogue  spoken  extern- 
hen  more  is  taken  irom  me  jana  man  is  given  •»«;»,  oratlng  the  ether  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash.  Ppre,  in  which  the  actors  exposed  the  failings  and 
urchase  of  extraneous  j,rt,Uzer,  is  the  only  re-  j-er^j*  acid  is  soiuble  in  alcohol,  ether,  andin  hot  vices  of  their  adversaries.  They  originated  at  Fes- 
,."-Loudon:Lncyt.  of  Agriculture.  water;  it  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  melt  at  169'.  cennia. 

rtilizer-mill,  s.  One  in  which  the  materials  jt3  aquoous  solution  is  colored  yellow-brown  by  "  Besides  these  hymns  the  Romans  had  their  fescennlnt 
ground  to  powder  so  as  to  be  sown  from  a  ferric  chloride.  When  fused  with  caustic  potash,  verses.  They  were  a  kind  of  impromptu,  and  made  un- 
dine. 


ferric  chloride.    When  fused  with  caustic  potash, 
it  yields  salts  of  acetic  and  proto-catechuic  acids. 

fer  -ven-cjf,  *fer-vence,  s.     [Lat.  fervens,  pr. 


fertilizer-sower,  s.    A  form  of  seeding-machine 
adapted  to  sow  granulated  manures,  such  as   dry 

poudretto,  the  phosphates,  bone-dust,  lime,  guano,  Par. ,  or  je  {          j .  t 

Ac.    It  sometimes  forms  a  machine   by  itself,  and  ^^e^LgemessTeal,'  fervor? 


of  low  wit  and  scurrilous  jests." — Crusius:  Lives  of  the 
Roman  Poets.    (Introd.) 

fes'-cue,  *fes-tu,  *fes-tue,  s.    [O.  Fr.  f?stu; 


,  ear 


sometimes  is  an  attachment  to  a  wheat-drill  or  _ 

..drill  "He  desired  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  wherein  he 

1,                               ,„      ,,        .     .     „     *frlrf  joined  with  great  fervency  and  devotion."— Dr.  Briacock: 

*fer-tre,  *feer-tyr,    s.     [O.    Fr.  fertere,  flertre,  ^tt  in  Parl"  ulsjt  Charle>  11.  (an.  12). 
from  Lat.  feretrum.]    A  feretory  (q.  v.). 

»fer-tre,  v.  t     [FEETEE,  s.]    To  place  in  a  fere-  /e*8J0 J 

tory  or  shrine.  '  n    So^  boiling,  heated,  glowing,  very  warm. 

fer-U-la,  ».    [Lat.  =  (l)  an  umbelliferous  herb  or  ,,For  the  feruent  brennynge  of  the  sonne.-'-Jfauncfe- 

shrub,   having  a  stalk   filled  with  a  soft  pith,  in  vtllet  p.  155. 

which flre  was  easily  harbored;  fennel-giant;  (2)  a  -,   „  t ; 
rod  or  whip,  because  made  of  the  stalks  of  (1) ;  from 
/erio=to  strike,  from  the  stalks  being  used  as  rods.] 

[FERULE.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ferule ;  a  rod. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Antiq.:   The  scepter  of  the  emperors  of  the 


twig;  Fr.fetu.] 
•I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  small  piece  of  wood ;  a  twig ;  a  branch. 
"Whatseestthoua/esfuinthe  eighe  of  thi  brother?" 
,,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fervens,  pr.  par.  of    -»VW.-  J""""*"  ™.  3. 
oil;  Ital.&Port./en'erere;  Sp.ferviente.]       2.  A  small  wire,  rod,  or  pm,  with  which  a  teacher 

__i.j   _1 — : pointed  out  the  letters  to  a  child  learning  to  read. 

"Teach  him  an  alphabet  upon  his  fingers,  making  the- 
points  of  his  fingers  of  his  left  hand  both  on  the  inside- 
to  signify  some  letter,  when  any  of  them  is  pointed  at  by 
the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand,  or  by  any  kind  of  fes- 
cue."— Holder. 

3.  The  plectrum  with  wliich  the  strings  of  a  harp 

3.  Ardent,  earnest,   eager,   zealous,   very  warm,    or  iyre  Wero  struck  and  played, 
aimated ;  full  of  ardor,  zeal  or  fervor.  „  ,.,    ,  ,h  th   K0i,jen 


*2.  Hot  in  temper;  vehement,  excitable,  excited. 
"And  thus  the  son  the  fervent  sire  addressed." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xix.  4. 


Eastern  Empire. 

2.  - 
of 


Then,  all  at  once,  his  thoughts  turned  round, 
Andferve?it  words  u  passage  found." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  ii. 

[Eng.  fer- 


rn. 

roasted  eggs  in 


And  with  thy  golden 
fescue  plaidst  upon 
Thy  hollow  harp." 

Chapman:  Homer's 
«         Hymn  to  Apollo. 

4.  The  gnomon  or 
style  of  a  dial. 

"  The  fescue  of  the  dial 
is  upon  the  Christ-cross 
of  noon." — The  Puritan, 
v.  4. 

II.  Bot.:  The  same 

88     F  E  8  0  C  E-O  BASS 


deeply-d: 
ly  1m — 

giant-fennel,  is  a  tafl  perennial,  a  native  of  Southern  2.  Eagerly,  vehemently,  hotly. 

Europe,  the  stem  of  which  often  attains  a  height  of  3.  With  ardor,  zeal,  or  fervor ;  ardently,  zealously, 

eight  to  ten  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  two  to  three  eagerly,  warmly. 

inches,  having  finely-divided  compound  leaves  and  ,     vont-npBB   »     TEue    fervent-   -ness]     Fer- 

umbels  of  yellow  flowers.     The  stems  are  full  of  f  er ;-v?nt '^f^-^S-fer    nt, 

white  pith,  which,  wjieu  dry,  ignites  like  tinder,  and  »    lcy> Iel 

is  used  in   Sicily  ana  other  parts  as  such.      When  *f  gr-ves  -cent,  a.    [Lat.  fervescens,  pr.  par.  of    ny    • 

onco  ignited,    it   bums  very  slowly,  and  without  feraesco    incept,  of  /erueo=to  boil.]     Growing  or    — .  j'/'VE!"" 

injury  to  the  tube  of  the  stem.     It  is  used  for   pro-  "becoming  hot. 

^IDJ?"    '                    j;« — :__i_'i '  fS*.'_TrTH   n     [Lat.  fervidus,  from  ferveo=to  boil ; 


the  /esc 


Fescue-grass. 
1.  Spikelet.    2.  Single  Flower. 


fescue-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Festuca  ovina. 
[FESTTJCA.] 

*f  8s  -c&e,  v.  t.  [FESCCE,  a.]  To  teach  with  a 
fescue ;  to  point  out  the  letters  to  a  child  learning 
to  read. 


fate,    fat, 
or,     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     w5rk. 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir, 
who,     son;     mute,    cub,     cUre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e; 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


fesels 

f £§  -$!§,  *fas  els,  s.     [Fr.  fasfoles,   from  Lat. 
i>/iiM''/iw;  Gr.  phaselo8=&  sort  of  kidney-bean.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  kiduey-beau  or  Freiich-boan. 

fesse,  s.    [O.  Fr. ;  Fr.  /asce,  from  Lat./ascia=a 
band.)    [FASCIA.] 

Her.:  A  term  in  heraldry  to  designate  a  broad 
band  of  metal  or  color  which  crosses  the  shield 
horizontally,  and  upon 
•winch  other  charges  are  oc- 
casionally emblazoned;  it 
is  one  of  the  nine  honorable 
ordinaries. 

"Thefesse  is  so  called  of  the 
Latin  word  fascia,  &  band  or 
girdle,  possessing  the  third 
part  of  the  escutcheon  over  the 
middle:  if  there  be  above  one, 
you  mustcalltbem  bars;  if  with 
the  field  there  be  odd  pieces,  as 
seven  or  nine,  then  you  must 


1813 

Hindu  and  Mohammedan  feasts  and  fasts,  and 
reasoning  out  from  them  the  tendency  and  working 
of  festivals  in  general.  He  sees  three  elements  enter 
into  their  composition.  They  were  designed  at. 
first  to  be  purely  religious,  and  a  multitude  of 
those  who  come  together  on  such  occasions  do  so 
from  pious  motives.  They,  however,  require  to 
make  purchases,  and  thus  the  commercial  element 
finds  its  way  into  the  gathering.  Finally,  the 


Fesse. 


name  the  field,  and  say  so  many  bars;  if  even,  as  six, 
eight,  or  ten,  you  must  say  barwise,  or  barry  of  six,  eight, 
or  ten,  (is  the  king  of  Hungary  bears  argent  and  gules 
barry  of  eight." — Peacham:  On  Blazoning. 

fesse-llne,  s.  The  line  that  constitutes  the 
Jesse.  (Ash.) 

fesse-polnt,  8. 

Her. :  The  central  point  of  an  escutcheon. 

fesse-wise,  fesse-ways,  adv.  After  the  manner 
of  a  fosse.  (Ash.) 

*f  es  -sl-tude,  «.  [Lat.  /essus=weary.]  Weari- 
ness, fatigue. 

f  es -tal,  a.  [Lat.  fest(um)  =  a  feast,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff. -a!.]  Pertaining  to  a  feast;  festive,  joy- 
ous, gay,  merry. 

f  eY-taH? ,  adv.  [Eng.  festal ;  -fy.l  In  a  festal, 
festive,  or  gay  manner ;  joyfully,  mirthfully. 

*fest-en-nlne,  s.    [FESCENNIXE.] 

fga'-tSr  (IJ.r.i.  &t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  is 
•disposed  to  consider  it  a  peculiar  form  and  use  of 
foster  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  become  corrupted  or  virulent ;  to  sup- 
purate ;  to  form  purulent  matter. 

"These  fields,  where,  wretches,  their  poor  bodies 
Must  lie  and/ester." — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv..8. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  more  and  more  virulent;  to 
rankle. 

"  Hatred,  kept  down  by  fear,  festered  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  the  soil." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii, 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  fester  or  rankle ;  to  nurse. 
f  es  -ter,  «.    [FESTER,  v.] 

1.  A  purulent  or  inflammatory  sore. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  festering  or  rankling. 

*f  eY-tSr  (2),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  faestiere.  festiere  =  a 
ridge  tile.]  To  roof. 

*f  Ss  -tSr-ment,  s.  [Eng.  fester;  -ment.~\  The 
act  or  state  of  festering. 

*fes-tl-ful,  *fes-ty-fulle,  a.  [Mid.  Eng./esf= 
least;  -ful(l).)  Festival,  festal,  feast. 

f  es-tt-na  ISn-tS,  phr.  [Lat.]  Make  haste  (or 
hasten)  slowly. 

*f  es  -tl-nan$e,  *fes-ty-nance,  *fes-tl-nens,  s. 
[Mid.  Eng./es(=to  fasten.]  Confinement ;  durance. 

*f  Ss  -tl-nate,  a.  [Lat.  festinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
festino= to  hasten.  ]  Hasty ;  hurried. 

*f fs  -tl-nate-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  festinate;  -ly.~\ 
Hastily,  hurriedly ;  in  haste ;  with  speed. 

*f  es-tl-na'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  festinatio,  from  festi- 
•natus,  pa.  par.  of/es<mo=to  hasten.]  Haste,  hurry, 
expedition. 

*f  Sst  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [FEST,  v.] 

festing-nioney,  8.  Earnest  money  given  to  a 
servant  to  bind  an  engagement. 

*f  es-tln  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng./esttnfafe) ;  -ity. ]  Haste, 
speed.  (Ash.) 

f  es-tl  -no,  8.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic :  The   third  form  of  the  second  figure  in 
which  the  Middle  Term  is  the  predicate  of  both 
premises.     It  consists  of  a  Universal  Negative,  a 
Particular  Affirmative,  and  a  Particular  Negative. 
(fEs)  No  A  is  B 
(tl)    Some  0  is  B 
(nO)  Some  O  is  not  A. 

f  es  -tl-val,  o.  &  s.  [Old  Fr.,  from  Low  Latin 
festivalis,  from  Lat. /e»<mus=festive,  festal ;  festum 
=a  feast ;  Sp.  &  Fort,  festival.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  feast  or 
time  of  rejoicing ;  festive,  festal,  joyous,  mirthful. 

B.  As  subftt, :  A  time  of  feasting  or  rejoicing ;  a 
feast ;  a  festive  celebration  or  anniversary,  civil  or 
religious. 

Iflf  the  term  be  used  generally  it  may  bo  held  to 
include  both  feasts  and  fasts  (q.  y.).  The  observant 
Anglo-Indian  has  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 


lull  L.IIW  luttsl.  BUU|  ULl- 
IoSS  severely  repressed,  convert  the  holy  day  into  a 
holiday.  There  may  be  places  in  various  lands 
where  a  day  having  been  fixed  to  commemorate  by 
an  annual  gathering  an  alleged  manifestation  of 
Divinity,  the  religious  festival  thus  instituted  has 
degenerated  first  into  a  commercial  and  ultimately 
into  a  pleasure  fair. 

If  For  the  difference  between  festival  and  feast, 
see  FEAST. 

•f  es  -tl-val-lf,  *fes-tl-val-y,  adv.  [Eng.  festi- 
val; -ly.]  In  a  festive  manner ;  festively. 

f  es'-tlve.  a.  [Lat.  festivus,  from/es(um  =  a  feast.] 

1.  Joyous,   gay,  mirthful,  becoming   a    feast   or 
festival. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  used  for  a  feast,  or  festival,  or 
festivities. 

f  es  -tlve-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  festive ;  -ly.]  In  a  fes- 
tive, joyous,  or  mirthful  manner ;  with  festivity. 

f  es-tlV-I-t?,  8.  {Fr.  festivitf,  from  Lat.  festivi- 
tas,  froin/esttuus=festive;  Sp.  festividad;  I  tal.  fes- 
tivita.] 

*1.  A  feast,  a  festival ;  an  anniversary,  civil  or 
religious. 

"  The  king  also  ordered  the  office  for  his  festivity  to  be 
dashed  out  of  all  breviaries."—  Burnet.  Hist.  Reformation 
(an.  1538). 

2.  A  festival,  feast,  or  festive  entertainment. 

3.  Mirth,  jollity,  joyfulness. 

"The  Roman  drama  had  its  rise  in  the  unrestrained 
festivity  of  the  rustic  youth." — Hurd:  Notes  on  Art  of 
Poetry. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  festivity  and 
mirth:  "There  is  commonly  mirth  with  festivity, 
but  there  may  be  frequently  mirth  -without  festivity. 
The  festivity  lies  in  the  outward  circumstances ; 
mirth  in  the  temper  of  the  mind.  Festivity  is  rather 
theproduce  of  mirth  than  thewi/rMitself.  festivity 
includes  the  social  enjoyments  of  eating,  drinking, 
dancing,  cards,  and  other  pleasures ;  mirth  includes 
in  it  the  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  is  engendered 
by  a  participation  in  such  pleasures ;  but  festivity 
may  bo  accompanied  with  intemperance."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*f  es  -tlv-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  festivus,  from  festum=a 
feast.]  Pertaining  or  suited  to  a  feast;  festive, 
merry,  mirthful ;  as,  Gayton's  "Festivous  Notes 
upon  Don  Quixote." 

*fes'-tly-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  festiuous;  -ness.] 
Festivity,  joyfulness.  (Ash.) 

*fest-llch,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  /<?s«=feast;  -lich= 
like.]  Used  to  feasts ;  festive. 

fes-todn',  s.  [Fr./es/on,  from  Low  Lat.  festo=a 
garland;  Ital.  festone;  Sp.  feston;  usually  derived 
from  Lat.  festum— a  feast,  but  a  connection  with 
Low  Lat./Stis;  O.¥T.ftst,faist,faiste;  Fr.faite  = 
a  top,  a  ridge  (from  the  base  of  theLat.  fastiyium) 
is  almost  as  likely.  (.S'fceaf.)] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  chain  or  string  of  any  materials 
suspended  between  two  points;  specif,  a  chain  or 
garland  of  flowers,  foliage,  drapery,  &c.,  suspended 
by  the  ends  so  as  to  form  a  depending  curve. 

2.  Arch. :  A  carved  ornament  in  wood,  stone,  &c., 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  garland  or  wreath,  com- 
posed of  flowers,  fruits,  leaves,  <fcc.,  bound  together 


Festoon. 

and  suspended  by  the  ends.  This  method  of  orna- 
mentation was  employed  by  the  architects  of  the 
middle  ages,  frequently  with  much  success,  in  their 
friezes  of  the  Composite  order.  Festoons  are  still 
usefully  and  aptly  employed  in  decoration. 


fetch 

f  Ss-todn',  v.  (.    [FESTOON,  s.] 

1.  To  form  any  material  in  depending  curves  or 
festoons. 

2.  To  ornament  or  adorn  with  festoons. 

*fes-toon  -f,  a.  [Eng.  festoon;  -#.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  festoons ;  consisting  of  or  resembling 
festoons. 

*fes-traw,  *fes-trawe,  s.  [A  corruption  of  fescue 
(q.  v.).]  A  fescue  or  pointer  used  in  teaching 
children  to  read. 

fes-tu-oa,  8.     [Lat. = fennel-giant.]     [FESCUE.] 

Hot. :  Fescue-grass,  an  extensively  and  widely  dis- 
tributed genus  of  grasses  found  in  the  temperate 
or  colder  regions  of  the  world.  Several  species  are 
in  many  places  cultivated  as  meadow  and  pasture 
grasses.  Festuca  ovina  is  the  Sheep's  fescue,  and 
F.  pratensis  the  Meadow  fescue. 

fes-tu  -96-33,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  festuc(a),  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Sot. :  A  tribe  of  grasses  containing  two  families, 
Bromida?  and  Bambusidee. 

*f  es  -tu.-Clne,  a.  &«.  [Lat.  festuc(a);  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -me.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  a  straw  color,  or  between  green 
and  yellow. 

"Therein  may  be  discovered  a  little  insect  of  afectucine 
or  pale  green,  resembling  a  locust  or  grasshopper.  — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Min.:  A  splintery  fracture.    (Crabb.) 

*fes -tu-COUS,    a.    [Latin  festuc(a) i;    Eng.   adj. 

suff.  -ous.]    Formed  of  straw;  consisting  of  straw. 
"We speak  of   straws,   or  festucous   divisions,    lightly 

drawn  over  with  oil."— Browne:   Vulgar  Errors,   bk.  ii., 

ch.  v. 

*fes-tue,  s.    [FESCUE.] 

*f  es  -ty'-COCk,  e.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  New-ground 
meal  made  into  a  ball,  and  baked  among  the  burn- 
ing seeds  in  a  kiln  or  mill. 

*fgt,  *fete,  s.    [FEAT.] 

1.  A  contrivance,  a  piece  of  work. 

"The  bottom  clear 
Now  laid  with  many  a  fet 
Of  seed-pearl." 

Drayton:  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

2,  Fact. 

"  Sum  fre  that  hym  faith  awe  and  the/e(e  knoweth." 
Destruction  of  Troy,  632. 

*fet,  o.    [FEAT,O.] 

•fet,  *fete,  »fette,  *fetten,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  fetian, 
fettan=to  fetch;  Dan./a«e;  Dut.  vatten= to  catch; 
Get.  fasten;  Sw./arta.]  [FETCH,  t>.] 

1.  To  fetch,  to  carry,  to  bring. 

"  I  shal  the  fete  bred  and  chese." — Havelok,  642. 

2.  To  derive,  to  draw. 

"Whose  blood  isfet  from  fathers  of  war-proof." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  1. 

f  8  -tal,  foe'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  fetus,  foetus=  a  fetus 
(q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fetus. 

fe-ta-tlpn,  fce-ta  -tion,  e.  [Lat./ehts,  fcetus.] 
The  formation  of  a  fetus. 

fet9h,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably  from 
the  verb.] 

1.  A  stratagem  ;  a  trick ;  a  contrivance ;  an  artince 
by  which  anything  is  brought  to  pass. 

2.  An  apparition  of  a  living  person ;  a  wraith. 

3.  The    deep    and  long  inspiration  of    a    dying 
person. 

fetch-candle,  s.  A  light  appearing  at  night,  and 
believed  by  the  superstitious  to  portend  the  death 
of  some  person. 

fet9h,  'fecche,  'fecehen,  *fech,  *feche, 
*fetche,  *fetchyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  fetian,  gefetian, 
from/ce/  =  a  pace,  a  step;  feccan=to  lead,  to  take.] 
[FET,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Togo  and  bring. 

"Fetch  me  a  little  water,  I  pray  thee."— 1  Kings  xvii.  10. 

2.  To  draw,  to  heave ;  as,  to  fetch  a  sigh. 

"  Talk  to  her  of  an  unfortunate  young  lady  that  lost 
her  beauty  by  the  small-pox,  she  fetches  a  deep  sigh."— 
Aildtson. 

•3.  To  draw,  drag,  or  attract  into  a  position. 

"General  terms  may  sufficiently  convey  to  the  people 
what  our  intentions  are,  and  yet  not  fetch  us  within  the 
compass  of  the  ordinance." — Sanderson. 

4.  To  call  for  and  accompany ;  to  attend. 

"  I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  Senate-house." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  2. 

•5.  To  derive,  to  draw,  to  deduce. 

"  The  aged  fetched  examples  from  the  young." 

Davenant:  Gondtbert,  bk.  i.,  ch.  I. 


1,    btfy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  - 1 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.lon  =  zhun.     -tloua,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     del. 


fetch-water 

6.  To  cause  to  come. 

"  Draw  forth  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  profound, 
Or  fetch  the  ae"rial  eagle  to  the  ground." 

Pope.-  Essay  on.  Man,  iii.  221,  222. 
*7.  To  bring  back,  to  bring  to. 

"  In  smells  we  see  their  great  and  sudden  effect  io  fetch- 
ing meu  again,  when  they  swoon." — Bacon:  Natural  Hi's- 
tory. 

*8.  To  bring  to  any  state,  condition,  or  position. 

"At  Rome  any  of  those  arts  immediately  thrives,  under 
the  encouragement  of  the  prince,  and  may  b&  fetched  up 
to  its  perfection  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  which  is  the  work 
of  an  age  or  two  in  other  countries." — Addisun:  On  Italy. 

*9.  To  perform,  to  make ;  applied  to  motion. 
"  I'll  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barred  affections;  though  the  king 
Hath  charged  yon  should  not  speak  together." 

Stiakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

*10.  To  reach,  to  arrive  at ;  to  attain  or  come  to. 
"  Meantime  flew  our  ships,  and  straight  we  fetched 
The  syrens'  isle;  a  spleen  less  wind  so  stretched 
Her  wings  to  waft  us,  and  so  urged  our  keel." 

Chapman;  Homer's  Odyssey,  iii. 

*11.  To  reach  in  striking. 

"The  conditions  of  weapons,  and  their  improvements, 
are  the  fetching  afar  off;  for  that  outruns  the  danger,  as  it 
is  seen  in  ordnance  and  muskets." — Bacon. 

12.  To  reach  to  in  price ;  to  obtain  ;  to  bring  in. 

"All  the  precious  gifts  which  nature  had  lavished  on 
him  he  valued  chiefly  for  what  they  would  fetch." — -Tfo- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xiv. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  bring  or  carry  things  to  a  person. 

2.  To  move  and  turn,  to  shift;  as,  to  fetch  about. 

"  Like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail, 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  tof'tcli  about." 

Shakes})..-  Kiny  John,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  make  inspirations  in  breathing. 
II.  Naut. :  To  reach,  to  attain,  to  arrive. 

"We  shall  f  t,-h  to  windward  of  the  lighthouse  this 
tack." — Falconer. 

If  (1)  Tof etch  away : 

Naut. :  To  get  loose  from  the  lashings. 

(2)  To  fetch  in: 

(a)  To  seize,  to  apprehend. 

"  Within  otir  files  there  are  enough  to  fetch  him  in." — 
Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  1. 

*(&)  To  take  in,  to  deceive,  to  dupe. 
"You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in."—  Shakesp..-  yiuch  Ado 
about  Nothing,  i.  1. 
*(3)  To  fetch  off: 
(a)  To  make  away  with ;  to  carry  off. 

"  I  must  believe  you,  sir; 
I  do;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia." 

Shakesp..-  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
(6)  To  fleece. 

"I  will  fetch  off  these  justices."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
ft.  II.,  iii.  2. 

(4)  To  fetch  out:  To  cause  to  appear,  to  bring  to 
light. 

"An  human  soul  without  education  is  like  marble  in 
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*fete-les,  *fet-less,s.    [A.  S 


A  vessel. 


*fet-hok,  s.  [A  corruption  of  FITHOWE  (q.  v.).] 
A  polecat. 

fe  -tlch,  fe-tlsh,  s.  [Fr.  fetiche,  from  Port. 
/ei<i'co=(l)  sorcery,  (2)  a  wooden  idol,  from  feitifo 
=  artificial,  from  Lat.  factitius,  from  /ocio=to 
make.  Of  the  two  spellings  given  Sir  John  Luh- 
bock  uses  the  former  and  Mr.  Tylor  the  latter  form.] 

1.  Lit.:    Any  material  object  whatsoever,   sup- 
posed to*  be  the  vessel,  vehicle,  or  instrument  of  a 
supernatural  being,  and  the  possession  of  which 
gives  to  the  possessor  or  joint  possessors  power 
over  that  being.    Thus,  a  fetish  differs  from  a  talis- 
man in  that  personal  consciousness  or  power  is 
attributed  to  it,  frori  an  idol  because  a  tetich  is 
not  necessarily  worshiped,  and  from  a  totem  inas- 
much as  the  power  attributed  or  honor  paid  to  an 
individual  does  not  extend  to  the  species. 

"An  idol  is  indeed  an  object  of  worship,  while  on  the 
contrary,  a  fetich  is  intended  to  bring  the  deity  within 
the  control  of  man."  —  Lubbock:  Origin  of  Civilization 
(1882),  p.  329. 

2.  Fig.  :  An  object  of  devotion  ;  an  idol. 

fer-tleli-l§m,  fe-tl-9l§m.  f  e  -tls.n-l|m,  subst. 
[Eng.  fetich  ;  -ism.] 

1.  Lit.:  Since  the  introduction  of  this  word  by 
De  Brasses  in  the  last  century,  various  meanings 
have  been  affixed  to  it.  It  was  first  employed  to  de- 
note the  African  worship  of  terrestrial  objects; 
Co_mte  used  it  in  the  sense  of  a  general  theory  of 
primitive  religion,  in  which  external  objects  are 
animated  by  a  life  analogous  to  that  of  man  ;  Tylor 
defines  fetichism  as  thedoctrineof  spirits  embodied 
in,  attached  to,  or  conveyed  through  certain  mate- 
rial objects  ;  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  ranks  it  as  the 
second  stage  in  the  evolution  of  religious  thought, 
but  objects  to  class  it  as  a  religion,  since  it  does 
not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  worship,  for  the 
negro  believes  that  by  means  of  his  fetich  he  can 
force  his  deities  to  comply  with  his  desires.  It  is 
in  reality  only  a  form  of  witchcraft:  an  extension 
of  the  belief  that  the  possession  of  any  part  of  an 
enemy—  the  parings  of  the  nails,  a  lock  of  the  hair, 
or  even  a  portion  of  his  clothing—  will  give  the 
possessor  power  over  him.  So  the  negro  believes 
that  the  possession  of  a  fetich  representing  a  spirit 
makes  that  spirit  his  servant  ;  he  beats  it  if  the  re- 
quests he  prefers  are  not  attended  to,  and  seriously 
believes  he  is  thus  inflicting  suffering  on  the  actual 
deity.  A  somewhat  similar  custom  obtains  among 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  lower  orders  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  showing  how  widely  popular 
practice  differs  from  the  teaching  of  that  church  ; 
though  the  motive  which  inspires  such  conduct  is 
the  same  in  the  European  and  in  the  negro.  Fetich- 
ism  is  more  general  in  Africa  than  elsewhere  ;  but, 
wherever  a  belief  in  witchcraft  exists,  there  some 
form  of  fetichism  is  sure  to  be  found. 

"  The  savage  does  not  abandon  his  belief  in  Fetichism, 
from  which  no  race  of  men  has  yet  entirely  freed  itself." 


the  quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  beauties  till  the  skill 
of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colors." — Addisun:  Spec- 
tator, No.  215. 

(5)  To  fetch  to:  To  restore,  to  bring  to,  to  revive, 
as  from  a  swoon. 

(6)  To  fetch  up: 

fa)  To  cause  to  come  up  or  appear. 

(6)  To  stop  suddenly ;  to  come  to  a  sudden  stop. 
(c)  To  overtake ;  to  come  up  with. 

"The  hare  laid  himself  down,  and  took  a  nap  ;  for, 
•ays  he,  I  can  fetch  up  the  tortoise  when  I  please." — 
U  Estrange. 

(7)  To  fetch  a  pump:  To  pour  water  into  it  so  as 
to  make  it  draw. 

(8)  To  fetch  headway  or  sternway  : 
Naut. :  To  move  ahead  or  astern. 

(9)  To  fetch  and  carry  for  one:  To  be  at  one's 
beck  and  call. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  tofetchsnd  tobring, 
see  BEING. 
*fetcli-water,  s.   A  drawer  of  water. 

"  Spin  the  Greek  wives  webs  of  task, 
And  their  fetch-water  be." 

Chapman;  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  495. 

fSt$h'-3r,  s.  [Eng./efcfc;  -er.]  One  who  fetches. 

fete,  s.  [FrM  from  O.  Fr.  feste;  Lat.  festum=B. 
feast,  a  festival.]  A  {east;  a  festival;  a  day  o£ 
pleasure  and  entertainment;  a  holiday. 

f  e"te  champStre,  s.  An  entertainment  in  the 
open  air ;  a  rural  festival. 

fete,  v.  t.  fFETE,  s.~\  To  entertain  or  receive 
with  festive  entertainments. 

"Hermann's/efed  and  thanked, 
While  his  rascally  rival  get's  tossed  in  a  blanket." 
Barhain:  Inyoldaby  Legends;  Hermann. 


— Lubbock:  Origin  of  Civilization  (1B82),  p.  "334. 
2.  Fig. :  Devotion  to  any  object,  pursuit,  or  idea. 

*f  e-tlch-Is-tlc,  a.  [Eng.  fetich;  -istic.J  Of  or 
pertaining  to  fetichism  ;  grossly  superstitious. 

"Epicurean  levity  and  Fetichistio  dread."— G.  Eliot: 
Rotnola  (Proem). 

f  e -tl-clde,  ftet-i-cide,  s.  [Lat./e<ws,  fcetus=a 
fetus,  and  ccedo=lo  kill.] 

Med.  Jurisp. :  The  act  or  process  of  destroying  the 
fetus  in  the  womb  in  order  to  procure  abortion. 

f  e  -tl-$l§m,  s.   [FETICHISM,] 

f  S'-tld,  fa>-tid,  a.  [Fr./c?«de,  from  Lat./etidus, 
from /eeteo=to  stink  j  Ital.  &  Sp./etido.]  Having  a 
strong  or  offensive  smell;  stinking,  rancid. 

fetid  fluor,  s. 

Min. ;  A  variety  of  Fluor  or  Fluorite. 

f  e -tld-nSss,  s.  [Eng./eHd,-  -»ess.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  fetid  or  stinking. 

*f  e-tlf '-er-Oua,  a.  [Lat.  fetifer,  from  /er«s=a 
fetus ;  /ero=to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.J  Bear- 
ing or  producing  young,  as  animals. 

*fe-tis,  *fe-tise,  *fe-tyce,  »fe-tys,  a.  [O.  Fr. 
faitice,  faitis^fetU,  from  Lat.  factitius,  tromfacio= 
=  to  make.]  Neat,  well-made,  comely,  handsome. 

*fe-tis-ly,  *fe-tise-ly,  *fe-tis-licne,  *fe-tyse- 
ly,  adv.  [Eng./eris;  -Jj/.]  Neatly,  comelily,  hand- 
somely. 

"Fetysely  formed  out  in  fylyoles  longe." 

Early  Eng.  AU.it.  Poem*;  Cleanness,  1  461. 

fet  -lock,  *fet-lok,  *feet-lakke,  *flt-loke,  s. 
[A  word  of  doubtful  etymology,  but  probably  from 
I)ut.  vitlok—a  pastern.] 

1.  A  tuft  of  hair  that  grows  behind  the  pastern 
joint  of  a  horse. 

"  Cheerily  neighed  the  steeds,  with  dew  on  their  manes 
and  tue.r  jettocks." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  v.  1. 


fettle 

2.  The  joint  on  which  such  tuft  of  hair  grows. 

"  Their  wounded  steeds 

Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  musters." 
Shakesp:  Henry  t*.,  iv.  7. 

3.  The  same  as  FETTERLOCK  (q.  v.). 
fetlock-boot,  s. 

Menage :  A  protection  for  the  fetlock  aud  pastern 
of  a  horse. 

fetlock-Joint,  s. 

Vet. :  The  joint  of  a  horse's  leg  next  to  the  hoof. 

fet  -locked,  a.    [Eng.  fetlock ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  fetlock. 

2.  Tied  or  fastened  by  the  fetlock. 

*fet'-lp-w,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  felon  or 
whitlow  in  cattle. 

*f  e -t6r,  s.  [Lat.  fcetor,  from /ce(eo=tostink.]  A 
strong  or  offensive  smell ;  a  stench. 

f  ett  -bSl.  s.    [Ger.=fat  bole.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Chloropal.  It  is  of  a  liver- 
brown  color,  and  occurs  near  Freiberg.  (Dana.) 

fet  -ter,  »fet-er,  *fet-yr,  *vet-er,  «.  [A.  S. 
fetor,  feter ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  veter ;  Icel.  fJOturr ;  Sw. 
fjtMrar ;  Ger.fessel ;  Lat.  pedica;  Gr.pede  =  a  fetter ; 
Sansc.  pddukd=&  shoe.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  chain  for  the  feet ;  a  chain  by  which  an 
animal  is  confined  by  the  feet,  and  prevented  from 
free  motion  either  by  being  fastened  to  some  object, 
as  a    post,  or    by  having   the   two   feet   chained 
together ;  a  shackle,  a  hopple.   (It  is  generally  used 
in  the  plural.) 

" Withfeteres  ant  with  gyves  ichot  he  wes  to-drowe." 
Political  bongs,  p.  221. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  fetters,  restrains,  or  con- 
fines ;  a  restraint. 

"  Such  the  kind  power  whose  piercing  eye  dissolves 
Each  mental  fetter,  and  sets  reason  free." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  427,  428. 

fet  -ter,  *fet-er-en,  *fet-ere,  *fet-er-yn,  v.  t. 

[FETTEE,  S.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  put  fetters  upon ;  to  bind  with  fetters ; 
to  shackle. 

"He  stretched  forth  his  hand,  fettered  as  he  w»e." — 
OoldynQ:  Justine,  to.  74. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  bind  as  with  fetters ;  to  enchain. 

"  In  the  Fields  of  Bliss  above 
He  sits,  with  flowerets  fettered  round.'' 

Moore;  Lallah  Rookh;  Light  of  the  Harnm. 

2.  To  bind,  to  enchain,  to  confine,  to  restrain ;  to 
place  under  restrictions. 

"  The  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were  made, 
To  fetter  them  in  verse  is  all  his  trade." 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  427,  428. 

f  et  -tSred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FETTER,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Chained  or  bound  with  fetters. 

"  To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf 
And  fettered  feet  the  worst  of  ills." 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  v. 

2.  ZoGl. :  A  term  applied  to  the  feet  of  animals 
when  they  are  stretched  backward  so  as  to  appear 
unfit  for  walking,  or  when  they  are  concealed  in  the 
integuments  of  the  abdomen. 

f  et  -ter-less,  a.    [Eng./effcr;  -Jess.]    Free  from 
fetters  or  restraint ;  unfettered,  unrestrained. 
"  Yet  this  affected  strain  gives  me  a  tongue 
Asfctterless  as  is  an  Emperor's." 

Alarston:  Malcontent,  i.  4. 
f  et -tSr-lfick,  s.    [Eng.  fetter,  and  iocfc.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  apparatus  fixed  on  the  leg  of  a 
horse  at  the  fetlock  when 

turned  put  to  grass,  to 
prevent  him  from  running  or 
straying  away. 

2.  Her. :  A  fetterlock  is  fre- 
quently found  as  a  charge. 

"A  fetterlock  and  a  shackle- 
fa  o  1 1  azure  —  what  may  that 
mean?  " — Scott:  Jvanhoe,  ch. 

nix. 

f  gt  -tie,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  Wedgwood  com-  Fetterlock, 

pares  Icel.  fit  la  =  to  touch 
lightly  with  the  fingers ;  Low  GeT.fisseln= to  clean.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  occupied  in  cleaning  or  putting  right. 

"  When  your  master  is  most  busy  in  company,  come  in 
and  pretend  to  fettle  about  the  room;  and  if  he  chides, 
say  you  thought  he  rung  the  bell." — Svtift:  Erections  to 
Servants,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  set  about  any  work  with  activity  or  zeal. 

B.  Trans. :  To  set  right ;  to  put  in  order. 

"  The  world  needs/eHMnp,  and  who's  to  fettle  it?"— Jfrs. 
Gaskell.  (Ogilvie  ) 


fate,    fat,    fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t. 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     ciire,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


fettle 

f  et  -tie  (11.  s.  [FETTLE,  r.]  A  state  of  prepara- 
tion or  readiness ;  good  condition  or  order. 

"  Getting  a  bit  of  the  country  into  good/? ttle."— O.  Eliot: 
Mid'l/tmarclL,  ch.  il. 

fet-tle  (2),s.  [Icel./i>«H=a  little  chain.]  Ahan- 
dle  in  the  side  of  a  largo  basket. 

"Each  cassie  has  a  fettle  or  handle  in  each  side  and  end, 
to  carry  it  by." — Agric.  Surf.  Caithness,  p.  69. 

f  et  -tllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FETTLE,  «.] 

A.  &.  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <Sb  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  setting  right  or  putting 
in  order. 

II.  Technically:     * 

1.  Metall.:  The  material,  consistingof  ore,  cinder, 
and  scrap-iront  mixed  in  varying  proportions,  and 
used  in  preparing  tho  hearth  of  a  puddling- furnace 
before  receiving  its  charge  of  iron. 

"  He  obtained  good  puddled  bars  with  a  saving  on  the 
old  system  of  about  fifty  per  cent,  in  fettling." — Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  in  London  Times. 

2.  Pottery:  The  shaving  and  smoothing  of  green 
clay-ware  to  remove  the  appearance  of  seams  from 
articles  that  are  molded,  and  to  smooth  asperities. 

f  ett -stem,  s.    [Ger.=fat  stone.] 

3Iin. :  The  same  as  EL.EOLITE  (q.  v.).  It  derives 
its  name  from  its  greasy  luster. 

•fef-u-lent,  *f gf-tvi-lent,  a.  [L.&t.fcetulentus.J 
Stinking,  fetid.  » 

*fe-tttre,  8.  [Lat.  felura,  from  f«1us.~]  A  birth 
or  offspring. 

f  e -tus,  f<8 -tus,  8.  [Lat.]  The  young  of  vivi- 
parous animals  in  the  womb,  and  of  oviparous  ani- 
mals in  the  egg,  after  it  is  perfectly  formed,  before 
which  time  it  is  called  EMBRYO  (q.  v.). 

II  For  the  difference  between  fetus  and  embryo, 
see  KM  HIM  o. 

fet-wa,  fet-wah,  s. .  [Arab.] 

Turkish  Law :  The  written  decision  of  a  Turkish 
mufti  upon  a  legal  point. 

feu,  few,  8.     [Low  Lat./eudum.]     [FEE,  FEDD.] 

Scots  Law: 

1.  A  free  and  gratuitous  right  to  lands  made  to 
one  for  services  to  be  performed  by  him ;  a  tenure 
where  the  vassal,  in  lieu  of  military  service,  makes 
a  return  in  grain  or  money ;  a  right  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  lands,  or  other  heritable  subjects  in  per- 
petuity in  consideration  for  services,  or  an  annual 
return  called  Feu-duty  (q.  v.).     This  was  anciently 
deemed  an  ignoble  tenure. 

2.  The  lands  or  heritable  subjects  held  under  such 
tenure. 

feu-annual,  few-annual,  s.  That  which  is  due 
by  the  Reddendo  of  the  property  of  the  ground,  bo- 
fore  tho  house  was  built  within  burgh.  ( View  Feud. 
Law,  Gl.  p.  127.) 

feu-contract,  s.  A  contract  regulating  the  giv- 
ing of  land  in  feu  between  the  superior  and  the  feuer 
or  vassal. 

few-duty,  8.    The  same  as  FETJ-FARM  (q.  v.). 

feu-farm,  'few-ferine,  s.  Tho  duty  or  annual 
rent  paid  to  a  superior  by  his  vassal,  for  his  tenure 
of  lauds. 

•few-fermorer,  s.  One  who  has  a  property  in 
lands,  subject  to  a  superior,  on  condition  of  certain 
service  or  rent. 

feu,  few,  f.  t.    [FEU,  8.] 

Scots  Law : 

1.  To  give  in  feu,  or  to  grant  a  right  to  heritable 
property,  as  subject  to  a  superiority,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  a  certain  return  in  grain,  money,  or  other- 
wise. 

2.  To  take  in  feu. 

*feu  -age  (ageaslg),  s.  [Fr.  /eu=fire;suff.  -age.] 
A  tax  on  every  hearth  or  chimney. 

feu-ar,  s.    [Eng.  feu;-ar=er.] 

Scots  Law:  One  who  holds  a  feu. 

feud  (1),  8.  [A.  S.fcthdh,  from  /<Jh= hostile ;  cog- 
nate with  Ger.  fehde;  Goth.  /yaf/iw>a=hatred.J 
[FoEj 

1.  Enmity ;  hatred ;  contention  ;  quarrel ;  hostility 
between  nations,  families,  or  parties  in  a  state. 

2.  A  combination  of  kindred  to  avenge  injuries  or 
affronts  done  to  any  of  their  blood. 

3.  A  private  quarrel ;  dissension. 

•f  For  the  difference  between  feud  and  quarrel, 
see  QUARREL. 

feud  (2),  s.  [Low  Lat.  feudum,  from  feudalis=a. 
vassal,  from  Icel.  fe-6dhal  (?}  =  an  6dhal  held  as  a 
fee  or  fief  from  tho  king ;  Icel./^=a  fee  or  fief,  and 
odhal  =  patrimony,  property  held  in  allodial  tenure.] 
[FEE,  FEOD,  FIEF.] 

Law:  The,same  as  FEE  (q.  v.). 

*feud-man,  *feod-man,  s.  A  feudatory,  a  vassal 
holding  a  feud. 
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feud  al,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  feudalist  [FEUD 
(2),  «.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  foos,  feuds,  or  fiefs ;  as,  feudal 
tenure,  feudal  services,  &c. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  founded  upon  fees,  feuds,  or 
fi^fs. 

IT  Feudal  Arms,  or  Arms  of  Succession  : 
Her. :  The  arms  borne  by  the  possessors  of  certain 
lordships  or  estates.    (Glossary  of  Heraldry.} 

B.  As  subst. :  A  fief,  a  foe,  or  feud. 

feudal  system,  s.  A  system  of  social  polity,  of 
which  lordship  and  vassalage  were  the  essential 
features,  and  of  land  tenure  in  which  real  owner- 


countries,  but  the  rise  of  the  feudal  system  distinct- 
ively so  called  was  in  those  parts  of  Europe  in 
which  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire acquired  paramount  power.  As  early  as  the 
ninth  century  the  term  vassals,  or  vami,  was  used 
of  noblemen  who  attached  themselves  to  the  court 
of  theft1  sovereign,  moved  by  natural,  and  as  yet 
unpurchased  loyalty.  When  in  those  unsettled 
times  soldiers  of  fortune  gained  by  the  sword  terri- 
tories which  they  were  afraid  to  lose,  they  parceled 
them  out  among  their  superior  officers,  who  again 
transferred  all  the  land  for  which  they  had  no  im- 
mediate use  to  their  soldiers  on  similar  conditions. 
The  regular  sovereigns  were  necessitated  in  self- 
defense  to  adopt  a  similar  policy.  Four  distinct 
forms  have  been  traced  in  the  development  of  the 
feudal  system.  First  the  land  granted,  if  not  resum- 
able  at  pleasure,  was  so  on  the  expiry  of  the  grant- 
ee's life.  Then  it  tended  to  become  to  a  certain 
limited  extent  hereditary.  Next  it  became  com- 
pletely hereditary,  and  was  called  a  feud.  Finally 
the  order  of  descent  was  settled,  collateral  relations 
admitted  to  inheritance,  and  the  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions of  lord  and  tenant  settled  by  fixed  regulations 
known  and  published. 

In  England  certain  traces  of  feudality  in  its 
milder  form  are  traceable  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  feudal  system  itself  came  in  with  all  its  rigor 
under  William  the  Conqueror.  He  would  not  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  any  "  allodial "  land ,  that  is, 
land  held  in  absolute  possession,  in  England, 
though  some  exists  in  Shetland,  once  Danish  isles. 
All  belonged  to  him  as  lord  paramount,  to  be  par- 
celed out  among  his  Norman  vassal  knights.  They 
were  called  tenants  incapite—i.  e.,  in  chief.  Those 
knights  were  allowed  again  to  allot  it  to  others. 
When  they  did  so  they  were  themselves  called  mesne 


urn 
only 


bondage  of  the  original  inhabitants,  was  an  act  of 
great  wrong.  When,  without  this  initial  blot,  land 
was  obtainable  to  be  portioned  out  in  the  feudal 
way,  an  organized  society  in  many  ways  adapted  to 
median-ill  times  was  the  result.  Every  one  had  his 
place  and  his  duties  denned.  He  was  taught  loy- 
alty, good  faith,  and  self-respect.  [CHTVALBY.] 
But  feudality  had  serious  defects,  and  with  the  prog- 
ress of  society  it  was  sure  sooner  or  later  to  de- 
cline. 

When  Henry  II.  dispensed  with  the  inefficient 
service  of  the  military  vassals,  and  accepted  in  lieu 
a  tax  called  escuage,  wherewith  to  hire  proper  sol- 
diers, one  great  prop  of  the  feudal  system  was  over- 
thrown. Feudalism  fell  during  the  Common- 
wealth, and  tod  lost  some  of  its  worst  excrescences 
before  it  rose  again. 

When  towns  and  cities  began  to  gain  importance 
through  industry  and  commerce,  the  inhabitants 
were  restive  under  the  domination  of  the  feudal 
lord .  But  to  the  present  day  in  Britain  (and  thence 
in  this  country)  feudality  retains  part  of  its  old 
power,  drawing  distinction  between  "real"  prop- 
erty in  law  anal  personal  property,  that  is,  money, 
&c.,  and  giving  greater  political  and  social  impor- 
tance to  the  individual  who  has  the  former  than  to 


igencies 

the  times. 

feu -dal-lljni,  8.  [Eng.  feudal;  -ism.'}  The  feu- 
dal system ;  the  principles  and  constitution  of  feuds 
or  tiefs. 

feu  -dal-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  feudal ;  -ist.] 

1.  An  upholder  or  supporter  of  feudalism. 

2.  One  versed  in  feudal  law. 

feu  dal  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng. feudal;  -ity;  Yr.feodal- 
ilt.;  Ital.feudalita;  Sp.  feudal idad.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  feudal,  or  under  the  feudal  system ; 
feudal  principles. 

feQ-dal-Iz  a  -tlon,  ».  [Eng.  feudaliz(e) ;  -ation.] 
The  act  of  reducing  or  conforming  to  feudalism  or 
feudal  tenure. 

feu  -dal-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  feudal;  -ize.]  To  re- 
duce to  feudal  tenure ;  to  conform  to  feudal  princi- 
ples. 


fever 

fe&  -dal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  feudal;  -ly.]  In  a  feudal 
manner ;  according  to  feudal  principles. 

feu  -dar-y ,  *feu-dar-le,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Latin 
feudariutt,  from  feudum=a  feud  or  fief.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Held  by  feudal  tenure ;  pertaining  to 
feudal  tenure. 

B*  As  substantive : 

1.  A  tenant  holding  his  land  by  feudal  tenure ;  a 
feudatory. 

2.  The  same  as  FEODARIT,  II. 

*feu  -da-tar-y,  a.  &  s.    [FEUDATORY.] 
feu'-da-tSr-y,  *feo-da-tor-y,  a.  &  s.   [LowLat. 

feudatarius;    Sp.,  Ital.  &    Port,  feudatario;    Fr. 

feudataire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Holding  lands  from  another  by  feu- 
dal tenure. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  holds  lands  of  another  by 
feudal  tenure ;  a  feudary ;  the  tenant  of  a  feud  or 
fief. 

*feud  -b5te,  «.  [Eng.  feud  (1),  s.,  and  Mid.  Ens- 
bote  (q.  v.).] 

Old  Law :  A  penalty  or  fine  for  engaging  in  a  feud 
or  quarrel. 

feu  de  Jpie  (Jole  as  zhwa),  phr.  [Fr.,  lit.=fire 
of  joy.]  The  firing  of  guns  in  token  of  public  re- 
joicing. 

feud  -1st,  s.  [Eng.  feud  (2),  s. ;-«(.]  A  writer 
on  feuds  and  feudal  law  ;  one  versed  in  feudal  law- 

"  The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Britons,  the  Saxons,  and 
even  originally  the  fendists  divided  the  l;in<l  equally- 
Long  all  the  children  at  large  ;  some  among  the  males 
ly.'  —  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  14. 

*feulllage  (pron.  fe-yazh),  s.  [Fr.=foliage.]  A. 
bunch  or  row  of  leaves. 

feu-Il-lS  a,  feu-Il -lS8-a,  8.  [Named  after- 
Louis  Feuillee,  a  traveler  in  Chili,  and  botanical 
writer.] 

Bot.  •  A  genus  of  Cucurbitacese,  tribe  Nbandiro- 
bese.  It  consists  of  plants  with  spirally  twisted 
tendrils,  and  fruits  about  as  large  as  an  apple, 
which  have  been  called  Shaving  box.  The  species 
are  found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  America.  The  oily- 
seeds  of  Feuillea  cordata,  a  West  Indian  shrub,  are 
violent  emetics  and  purgatives.  Its  oil  is  used  for 
lamps,  as  is  that  of  F.  trilobata.  The  latter  is  used 
in  place  of  ointment  to  lubricate  joints  affected  by 
pain. 

feuil-lan,  feull-lant  (pron.  fe-yans),  feull- 
llan,  s.  [For  etym.  see  del.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  religious  congregation  founded 
in  1577  by  Jean  de  la  Barriere.  They  were  a  branch 
or  offshoot  of  the  Bernardines,  and  were  settled  at 
the  convent  of  Feuillant  in  Languedoc. 

feuillant-club,  8. 

Hist.-  A  club  formed  in  Paris  by  Lafayette,  &c., 
in  1789,  to  oppose  the  Jacobins.  The  latter  attacked 
the  club  in  1791,  which  was  dissolved  in  1792. 

feuille-mort  (pron.  fe-I-mor),  *feuille-morte, 

5hille-mot,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  dead  leaf.]  The  color  of  a 
oad  or  faded  leaf. 

feuil-lets  (feuil  as  fwll'),  8.  pi.    [Fr.=a  leaf.J 

Diamond-cutting.  The  projecting  points  of  the- 
triangular  facets  in  a  rose-cut  diamond,  whose 
bases  join  those  of  the  triangles  of  the  central 
pyramid. 

feuille  ton  (pron.  fe-I-ton),  a.  [French=a  little 
leaf;  dimin.  of  feuille  =  a  leaf.]  That  part  of  a 
newspaper  which  is  devoted  to  light  literature,  crit- 
icism, or  fiction  ;  the  story  printed  in  a  newspaper. 

feuil-lian, «.    [FETJILLAN.] 

*feu  -ter,  *feu-tre,  v.  t.  [FEUTER,  *.]  To  place 
in  the  rest,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  action ;  as  a  spear. 

*feu-t5r,  *few-tyre,  s.  [O.  Fr.  feltre,  feutre, 
fautre;  Port.  &  Ital.  feltro,  Sp.  fieltro;  LowLat. 
filtrum,  feltrum=felt,  from  its  being  stuffed  witln 
felt  or  cows'  hair.]  A  rest  for  a  spear. 

•feu  -t§r-er,  *few-ter-er,  *few-trer,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
vautrier,  vaultrier,  from  vautre,  viaultre  —  &  hound  ; 
Ital.  veltro;  Low  Lat.  veltrus;  Lat.  vertrayus=a. 
greyhound.]  A  dog-keeper. 


fe  -vSr,  *fe-fre,  *fe-vere,  *fe-wer,  *fy-yer,  s. 
lp.  Fr.  fevre,  fievre,  from  Lat.  febris,  Ger.  fleber; 
Ft.fitvre;  Ital./ebdre.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Path.:  A  disease  or  rather  a  whole  group 
of  diseases,  one  general,  though  not  universal 
symptom  of  which  is  increased  heat  of  the  skin, 
besides  which  the  pulse  is  frequent,  and  various 
functions  are  disturbed.  Fevers  may  be  divided 
into  Continued,  Periodic,  and  Eruptive  or  Exanthe- 
matous.  Under  the  first  are  ranked  typhus,  ty- 
phoid, and  relapsing  fevers;  under  the  second 
intermittonts  and  remittents ;  and  under  the  third 
variola,  rubeola,  and  scarlatina.  lellow  fever 
belongs  to  the  remittent  rather  than  tho  .continued 
type;  so  also  does  hectic  fever.  Puerperal  fever 
should  bo  removed  to  the  class  of  inflammations. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  --    shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  -him;      -tlon,      -§ion  -     zliun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


fever-bush 
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fiber 


Jail,  prison,  hospital,  or  camp  fevers  are  different 
names  for  typnus.  (For  bilious,  inflammatory, 
nervous,  petecuial,  putrid,  and  malignant  fevers, 
seo  those  words.) 

2.  Fig.:  A  state  of  nervous  excitement;  as,  I  am 
all  in  a  fever  about  him.  (Colloquial.) 

fever-bash,  «. 

Bot.:  A  common  name  in  the  United  States  for 
Laurus  benzoin,  a  shrub  with  a  flavor  resembling 
benzoin. 

fever-COOling,  a.  Imparting  coolness  amid  the 
boat  of  fever. 

•fever-lurden,  s.    Laziness. 

fever-root, «. 

Bot. :  (1)  Triosteum  perfoliatum.  It  is  used  as  a 
cathartic  and  emetic.  (2)  Pterospora  andromeda, 
an  herb  belonging  to  the  heath  tribe.  It  has  a  long 
raceme  of  white  flowers,  and  scattered  lanceolate 
leaves. 

fever-sick,  a.    Sick  with  fever. 

fever-sore,  8.  A  popular  name  for  a  carious 
ulcer  or  necrosis. 

fever-tree, «. 

Bot . :  The  blue  gum-tree,  Eucalyptus  globulus. 

fever-weakened,  a.  Weakened  by  fever. 
(Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  i.  1.) 

fever-weed, «. 

Bot . :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Eryngium. 

fever- wort, s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Erythraea  centaurium,  feverfew.  (2) 
Triosteum  perfoliatum. 

*fev-8r,  r.  t.  &i.    [FBVEE,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  or  throw  into  a  fever. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  fall  into  a  fever ;  to  become  fever- 
ish. 

*f e  -vSred,  *fea-voured,  a.  [Eng.  fever;  -€d.] 
Suffering  from  or  affected  with  fever ;  feverish, 

*f  e  -vSr  6t,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  fever  (q.  v.).]  A 
slight  fever. 

fe  -V§r-few  (ew  as  u),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  A.  S. 
feferfuge,  from  Liat.febrifuga,  from/e*/t«=a  fever, 
and/uj/o=to  put  to  flight,  to  dispel.] 

Botany: 

1.  Pyrethrum    parthenium,    a    common    British 
plant.    It  is  aromatic  and  stimulant,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  act  as  a  febrifuge,  whence  the  popular 
name.    Its  smell  is  said  to  be  particularly  offensive 
to  bees.    [FEATHEBFEW.]  . 

2.  Erythrcea  centaurium.    (Britten  *  Holland.) 
fe  -ver-Ish,  a.    [Eng. fever;  -i«A.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  fever;  hot,  as 
one  in  a  fever. 

*'  Koiseleesly  moved  about  the  assiduous,  careful  attend- 
ants. 
Moistening  the  feverish  lip." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  6. 

2.  Indicating   or  characteristic   of   a  fever ;   as, 
feverish  symptoms. 

3.  Tending  toward  a  fever ;  resembling  a  fever. 
"  A.  feverish  disorder  disabled  me." — Swift.  To  Pope. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Uncertain,  inconstant;  now  hot,  now  cold. 

"We  toss  and  turn  about  our  feverish  will." 

Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  iv.  2. 

2.  Hot,  burning. 

"To  ply  the  sweet  carouse,  remote  from  noise, 
Secured  of  feverish  heats." — J.  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

f  e  -vSr-Isn-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  feverish ; -ly.]    In  a 
feverish  manner.  • 
f  e  -vSr  Ish-nSss,  «.    [Eng.  feverish;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  feverish ;  a 
suffering  from  a  slight  fever. 

2.  Fig. :  Heat,  excitement. 

"Satiety,  perpetual  disgust,  and  feverishness  of  desire." 
—Shqftsbury  Inquiry  cone.  Virtue'. 

*f  e -vSr-lf,  *f 6 -ver-like,  a.    [Eng.  fever;  -ly, 
-like.]    Like  a  fever ;  like  one  suffering  from  fever. 
"  And/eu«r(iJfce  I  feede  my  fancie  still." 

Oascoigne.  The  Passion  of  a  Louer. 

•fS'-vSr-Ofis,  a.    [Eng. fever;  -ous.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  a  fever. 

'  "Thoa  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the  world 
Were  feverous."  .      Shalcegp.'  Corlolanus,  i.  4. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  fever ;  feverish. 

"My  old  Lady  Phelips  is  a  constant  water-drinker,  and 
it  hath  preserred  her  (as  she  conceives)  from  a  resort  of 
feverous  heats  in  her  stomach." — Boyle:  Works,  vol.  vl., 
",,.  aw. 

3.  Having  a  tendency  to  produce  a  fever. 

"It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  southern 
winds,  blowing  much,  without  rain,  do  cauxe  a  feverous 
disposition  of  the  year;  but  with  rain  not." — Bacon.- 
Natural  History,  %  786. 


4.  Indicating  or  characterized  by  feverishness. 
"  A  babbling  fellow,  being  never  without  an  inflamma- 
tion and/ci'erOHS  pulse."—/'.  Hollaml:  J'littarch,  p.  160. 

II.  Fig.:  Heated,  excited,  feverish,  inconstant. 

"  And  now  of  late  came  tributary  kings, 
Bringing  him  nothing  but  new  fears  from  the  east, 
With  which  his/n-'roKS  cares  their  cold  increased^" 
Crashaw:  Steps  to  the  Temple. 

*fe  -ver-OUS-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  fever;  -ausly.]    In 
a  feverous  or  feverish  manner  ;  feverishly. 
"Nor  [couldst  thoul  by  the  eye's  water  know  a  malady 
Desperately  hot,  or  raging  fereruii&ly." 

Donne,  Elegy  7. 


"  O  Rome,  thy  head 
Is  drowned  in  sleep,  and  all  thy  bodyferery." 

BrnJonson:  Catiline,  iii.  2. 

few  (ewas  u),  *feawe,  *feu,  *feuwe,  *fewe,  *fo, 
*fone,  'foe,  *fowe,  *veawe,  *vewe,  a.  [A.  S.  fed, 
feawe  (pi.);  Icel.  far;  Dan.  fan;  Sw.  fa:  Goth. 
fates;  Lat.  pawcua=few ;  Gr.  pauroe= small.]  Not 
many ;  small,  limited,  or  restricted  in  number.  It 
is  frequently  used,  by  ellipsis  of  the  noun,  for  not 
many  persons  or  things. 

"And  did  great  liking  shew: 
Great  liking  unto  many,  but  true  love  to/eu>." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  13. 
f  (1)  A  few: 

(a)  A  small  number  of.  It  expresses  rather  more 
in  number  than/eu>  alone. 

"A/ewe  termes  coude  he,  two  or  three." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.  641. 

*(6)  It  is  also  used  for  a  small  quantity  of. 
"  They  had  sold  their  birthright  to  the  Pope  for  a  few 
pottage." — Adams:  Works,  i.  6. 

*(c)  It  is  also  used  adverbially :  a  little. 

"  I  trembled  a  few."— Hadame  Tf  Arblay:  Diary,  i.  28. 

(2)  In  few:  In  a  few  words;  shortly;  briefly. 

"  In  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows."          Shakeap.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

(3)  A  good  few:  A  considerable  number. 

few-acred,  a.  Owning  or  farming  but  a  few 
acres. 

few -ness  (ew  as  u),  *fen-nesse,  *fewe-nesse, 
*few-nesse,  s.    [A.  S.fedness.] 
1.  Smallness  in  number ;  paucity. 
"  These,  by  reason  of  their  fewness,  I  could  not  distin- 
guish from  the  numbers  with  whom  they  are  embodied." 
— Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther.     (Pref. ) 
*2.  Brevity ;  shortness  of  language ;  conciseness. 
"  Fewness  and  truth,  *tia  thus." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 

fey,  v.  t.    [Dan.  feye,  feie  =  to  clean  ont;  Ger. 
fegen;  But.  vegen.}    To  i  ' 
mud. 


, 
cleanse  or  clear  a  ditch  of 


"  By/?i/tn?  and  casting  that  mud  upon  heaps, 
Commodities  many  the  husbandman  reaps. 

Tueser:  June's  Husbandry. 

fSy,  *fay,  *fale,  'fseighe,  *feye,  a.  [A.  S.fcege; 
Icel.  feigr;  O.  H.  Ger.  feigi;  M.  H.  Ger.  veige;  Sw. 

i.'  Killed^  dead. 

"The  freike  hadde  ben/aj/  but  for  his  fyn  armour." 
Destruction  of  Troy,  6,590. 

2.  Predestined :  on  the  verge  of  death ;  implying 
both  the  proximity  of  this  event  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  avoiding  it. 

"The  folk  was/,*j/  that  he  befor  him  fand." 

Wallace,  iv.  616. 

3.  Unfortunate,  unlucky. 

"  Mydoneus  son  also,  Corebufl  yyng, 
Quhilk  in  thay  dais  tor  fey  luf  hate  burnyng 
Of  Cassandra,  to  Troy  was  cummyng  that  yere." 
Doualas.    Virgil,  50,  53. 

4.  It  is  used  in  reference  to  corn,  in  the  sense  of 
decayed. 

*f  8y  (1),  s.    [FAITH.]     , 

fey(2),s.    [FEE.]    A  fee  or  fief. 

fgy(3),«.    [FEY,  O    Croft  or  infield  land. 

"  There  was  a  bear  fey,  or  a  piece  of  land  allotted  for 
bear,  upon  which  the  dung  collected  in  the  farm  was  an- 
nually laid,  and  labored  from  time  immemorial." — Stat. 
Ace.  P.  Old  Luce,  xiv.  491J 

f  8y -dftm,  s.  [Eng.  fey,  a. ;  -dom.]  The  state  of 
being  feu,  or  that  conduct  which  is  supposed  to  in- 
dicate the  near  approach  of  death. 


*fl,  intrrj.    [FT.] 

f  !-a  -ere,  s.  [Fr.]  A  French  hackney-coach,  in- 
vented by  Sauvago  in  1640. 

*fl -ance,  *fi-aunce,  8.    [O.  Fr.  fiance;  Spanish 
fianza;  Port.fianca;  Ital. _/?</«»*«,  from  Lat.  fiden- 
tia,  from  fides= faith.]    Trust,  faith,  confidence. 
"  Nor  is  her  yeftis  hnve  Jlnum'' .'' 

Komaunt  of  the  Kose,  6.482. 

*f  1  -ance,  *fy-aunce,  *fy-anse,  f.  t.  [Fr.jfoncer.] 
To  betrotli,  to  affiance.  [FIANCE,  s.] 

fi  an  -56  (m.),  fi  an -9^6  (f.),s.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of 
>?<i»w=to  betrotli.]  One  who  is  affianced,  be- 
trothed, or  engaged. 

f  1 -ants,  8.  [Fr./ien<e=dung.]  The  dung  of  the 
fox  or  badger. 

f  i'-ar, «.    [FETJAE.] 

Scots  Law : 

1.  One  who  lias  the  reversion  of  property  ;  a  feuar. 

2.  (PI.) :   The  prices  of  grain  legally  fixed,  in  a 
county,  for  the  current  year. 

f  i-as  -c6,  8.  fin  Italy,  "Oia,  ola,  fiasco!  "  is  cried 
when  a  singer  makes  a  false  note,  or  fails  to  please. 
Fiasco  means  literally  a  bottle  or  flask,  and  the 
illusion  may  be  to  the  bursting  of  a  bottle.  The 
phrase  is  used  also  in  French  ami  German.]  A 
failure  in  a  musical  performance ;  generally,  a  ridicu- 
lous failure  or  breakdown. 

f  I'-at,  8.  [Lat.,  3d  pers.  sing.  pr.  subj.  of  fio=to 
be  done.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  orderor  command  for  anything 
to  be  done. 

2.  Eng.  Law:  An  order  or  warrant  of  a  judge  or  of 
the  Attorney-General,  authorizing  or  allowing  cer- 
tain processes,  and  signified  by  his  subscribing  the 
words  fiat  ut  petitur,  that  is,  let  it  be  done  as  is 
asked. 

II  Fiat  Money.  This  term  arose  a  few  years  ago 
into  political  prominence  in  this  country,  and  by  it 
was  meant  to  express  a  medium  of  exchange  the 
value  of  which  should  be  based  upon  the  law  which 
created  it,  and  not  upon  gold  or  silver.  In  other 
words,  a  pjece  of  paper  having  the  government 
stamp  upon  it,  and  having  no  intrinsic  value,  was 
bylaw  to  be  received  as  good  money,  and  on  a  parity 
with  government  notes  or  bank  notes  which  were 
secured  by  gold  or  silver.  Fiat  money  was  to  be 
irredeemable,  and  entirely  the  creature  of  the  law. 

*fl  aunt,  s.  [FIAT.]  A  command;  an  order;  a 
fiat. 

"  Nought  suffered  he  the  ape  to  give  or  graunt, 
But  through  his  hand  alone  must  pass  the  flaunt." 
Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

fib,  s.  [A  weakened  and  abbreviated  form  of 
fable  (q.  v.).  (Skeat.)]  A  soft  or  mild  term  fora 
lie  or  falsehood. 

"From  holy  lips  is  dropped  the  specious  fib." 

Criticisms  on  the  Rolliad:  The  Lyars,  pt.  ii. 

fib  (1),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  deliver  a 
succession  of  short,  rapid  blows.  (Slang.) 

fib  (2),  v.  f.    [Fiu.8.]    To  tell  lies;  to  lie. 
f  Ib  -b8r,  8.    [Eng.  fib  (2),  v. ;  -er.]    One  who  tells 
fibs  or  lies ;  a  liar. 

fi  -ber,  s.    [Lat.=the  beaver.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Muridte.  Fiber  zibethicus  is 
the  Musquash  or  Ondatra  of  North  America,  which 
has  the  hind  feet  partly  webbed,  the  tail  compressed, 
and  is  half  aquatic. 

fl'-bSr,  fi  -bre  (bre  as  bSr),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
fibra—&  fiber.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:   A  small  thread,  string,  or  filament,  of 
which  the  tissues  of  animals  and  paants  are  consti- 
tuted. 

"The  fibers  divide  on  approaching  the  peripheral 
termination  of  the  nerve." — Quain:  Anatomy,  ii.  131. 

2.  Fig. :  Strength,  power,  sinew. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  <t  ZoOl.:  The  same  as  FiBBOtra  TISSUE. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Any  long  cell  attenuated  to  a  point  at  both 
ends,  and  with  the  walls  thickened  with  ligne- 
ous secondary  deposits. 


*fey-er,  s.  [Eng.  fey,  v. ;  •«•.]  One  who  cleans 
out  ditches. 

fez,  s.  [From  Fez,  the  chief  town  of  Morocco, 
where  they  are  manufactured.]  A  red  cap  without 
a  brim,  fitting  close  to  the  head,  and  with  a  tassel 
of  silk,  wool,  &c. ;  much  worn  by  Turks,  Egyp- 
tians, &c. 


many  cases  ultimately  become  real  fibers.  (Griffith 
<St  Hen/rey.) 

1|  (1)  Elementary  fiber : 

Bot. :  A.  thread  turned  round  the  interior  of  spiral 
vessels  or  any  similar  tissue. 

(2)  Liber  fiber: 

Bot. :  The  very  elongated  wood  tubes  which  form 
the  elements  of  the  liber  in  exogenous  plants. 

(3)  Woody  fiber  : 

Bot.:  The  short  cells  which  make  up  the  sub- 
stance of  most  solid  woods. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fatner;     wS,    w«t,     here,     eamel,    h8r,    tnSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p6t, 
or.     wiSre.     wolf,     wSrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cfib.    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    o>  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


fibered 

fl-bSred  (last  e  silent),  f  I-bred  fbred  as  berd), 
«.  [Eng. fiber;  -ed.]  Having  fibers;  composed  of 
fibers. 

fi-bSr-less,  fi -bre-less  (breasber),  a.  [Eng. 
fiber;  -lass.]  Destitute  of  or  without  fibers. 

*f  1 -brll,  s.  [French  fibrille;  Low  Lat.  fibrilla, 
dimiu.  of  Lat.  rfbro  =  a  fiberj 

1.  Anat.:  Alittlo  fiber.    [FIBRILLA.] 

"Fine  laminse  formed  of  a  close  interlacement  of  the 
finest  flbrils." — Quain:  Anatomy,  ii.  13lj. 

2.  Bot.:  One  of  the  minute  subdivisions  in  which 
a  branching  root  terminates.    Its  tip  is  called  the 
spongiole  or  spongiolet. 

f  I-brll  -la  (pi.  f  I-brir-lse) ,  s.  [Low  i,at.flbrilla, 
dimin.  of  fibra=&  fiber.] 
Botany : 

1.  Gen.:  A  fibril  (q.  v.). 

2.  Spec,  (pi.):  The  roots  of  lichens. 

f  i-brll'-lar,  a.  [Lat.  fibrilla  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -ar.] 

Physiol. :  Consisting  of  or  in  any  way  connected 
•with  fibrUIee. 

"Cells  which  have  undergone  a  granular  rather  than  a 
Jtbrillar  metamorphosis." — Quain:  Anatomy,  ii.  136. 

fi-brll  lat-ed, «.  [FIBRILLA.]  Furnished  with 
fibrils  or  fibrillie ;  fringed. 

fi-brll-la -tion,  s.  [FIBRILLA.]  The  state  of 
being  fibrillated,  or  reduced  to  fibrils  or  hbrmsf. 

fl-brll  -15se,  a.  [Low  Lat.  fibrill(a),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ose.] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  loose  fibers ;  composed  of 
fibers. 

fl-brll  -lous,  re.  .[Eng.  fibril;  -ous;  Fr.  fibril- 
2eujc.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  fibers. 

fl  -brln,   fT -brine,   s.     [Eng.,    &c.,  fiber;   -in 

Chem. :  Fibrin  was  formerly  held  to  be  an  albu- 
minoid or  proteid  substance  which  is  contained  in 
the  blood,  and  causes  it  to  clot,  but  is  now  consid- 
ered a  waste  matter  produced  by  incipient  decom- 
position. It  is  obtained  by  stirring  blood  with  a 
bundle  of  twigs.  The  fibrin  adheres  in  amorphous 
fibrous  layers.  It  is  then  washed  with  water,  to 
remove  the  coloring  matter,  &c.  Fibrin  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dis- 
solves in  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  potas- 
sium when  heated  to  40°  [ALBUMINOIDS].  Albumin 
heated  to  98°  F.  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  is  grad- 
ually converted  into  fibrin— carbon,  52'4 ;  hydrogen, 
18-07 ;  nitrogen,  7  "03 ;  oxygen,  21"29 ;  sulphur,  1'22  per 
cent.  Normal  human  blood  contains  about  2'55  per 
cent,  of  fibrin.  Vegetable  fibrin  is  the  residue  left 
when  gluten  is  boiled  with  alcohol ;  it  is  a  grayish- 
white  elastic  mass. 

f  I-brln-a  -tion,  s.    [Eng.  fibrin;  -ation.] 

Med. :  The  state  of  becoming  flbrinous  or  having 
an  excess  of  fibrin,  as  in  inflammatory  diseases. 

f  I  -brine,  8.    [FIBRIN.] 

fl  -brln-o-gen,  ».  [Eng.,  &c.,  fibrin,  and  Gr. 
gennao=to  engender,  to  produce.] 

Anat.:  Fibnnogenous  substance;  the  name  given, 
in  1861,  by  A.  Schmidt,  of  Dorpat,  to  one  of  the  two 
constituents  which  go  to  make  fibrin,  the  latter, 
when  it  appears  as  a  coagulum  or  a  fluid,  being 
produced  at  the  moment,  and  not  previously  ex- 
isting in  a  liquid  state.  The  other  constituent  is 
called  fibrinoplastin,  or  fibrinoplastic  substance. 
(Quain.) 

fl  brln-5g  -Sn-oiis,  o.    [Eng.  fibrinogen ;  -ous.] 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  fibrinogen  (q.  v.) ;  forming 
or  aiding  the  formation  of  fibers. 

fibrogenous  substance, «. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  FIBRINOGEN  (q.  v.). 

f  i-brIn-6-plas  -tic,  a.  [Eng.  fibrin;  o  connect- 
ive, and  plastic.] 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  fibrinoplastin;  forming  or 
aiding  in  the  formation  of  fibrin. 

flbrlnoplastlc-substance,  s. 

Anat.:  The  same  as FIBEINOPLASTIN  (q.  v.). 

f  I-brIn-6-plas  -tin,  s.  [Eng.  fibrin  ;o  connect- 
ive; Gr.  plass6=to  form,  mold,  or  shape ;  and  suff. 
in  (CAem.Hq.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Fibrinoplastic  substance ;  the  name  given, 
in  1861,  by  A.  Schmidt,  of  Dorpat,  to  one  of  the 
two  substances,  the  union  of  which  generates  fibrin. 
The  other  of  the  two  is  FIBRINOOEN  (q.  v.). 
(Quain,) 

f  I  -brln-ous,  a.  [Eng.  fibrin;  -ous.]  Composed 
•of  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  fibrin. 

f  I-bro-,  in  compos.    [l*at.fibra=&  fiber.] 

Anat.,  Nat.  Science,  dtc. :  Fibrous. 

f  I-bro  car  -til  age  (age  aslg),  s.  [Pref.flbro-, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  cartilage.] 

Physiol. :  A  compound  of  white  fibrous  tissue  and 
cartilage  in  varying  proportions.  To  the  strength 
and  density  of  fibroin  it  adds  the  elasticity  of  car- 
tilage. It  is  of  two  kinds:  (1)  the  Articular, 
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ficinite 

fl'-brous-ness,   «.    [Eng.  fibrous;    -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fibrous. 
flbr5-vas  -cu-lar,  a.     [Pref.  fibro-,  and  Eng. 

But.:  Consisting  of  small  vessels  and  of  fibers. 

fibrovascular-bundle,  s. 

Bot.  (generally  pi.) :  .  Bundles  of  vessels  and 
ducts,  together  with  prosenchyma,  forming  the 
woody  fibers  of  all  plants  above  the  rankof  Mosses. 
The  permanent  tissues  of  a  fibrovascular  bundle 
can  be  divided  into  two  groups,  called  by  Nae^elu 
Xylem  and  Phloem  (q.  v.). 

flbrovascular-tissue,  s. 

Bot.:  A  tissue  composed  of  vessels,  ducts,  and 
prosenchymatous  cells  or  fibers  associated  in  vari- 
ous ways,  forming  fibrous  or  fibrovascular  bundles, 
which  either  remain  distinct  or  cohere  to  form 
masses  of  wood. 

flbs-t§r,  s.  [Eng.  fib;  -ster.]  One  who  tells  fibs ; 
a  fibber. 

fib  -u-la,  s.    [Lat.,  =  a  buckle  or  clasp.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  buckle,  clasp,  or  brooch. 

"There  is  nlso  a  large  collection  of  fibulas  or  garment- 
fastenings."—  Xicliols:  Handy  Book  of  the  Brit.  Museum, 
349. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  outer  and  lesser  bone  of  the  leg, 
much  smaller  than  the  tibia.    Its  upper  end,  which 
does  not  reach  so  high  as  the  knee,  receives  the 
lateral  knob  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  into  a 
small  sinus  which  it  has  in  its  inner  side.    Its  lower 
end  is  received  into  the  small  sinus  of  the  tibia,  and 
then  it  extends  into  a  large  process,  which  form  the 
outer  ankle.  « 

2.  Mason.:  An  iron  cramp  by  which  stones  are 
fastened  together. 

3.  Surg. :  A  needle  for  sewing  up  wounds. 

f  Ib'-u-lar,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  fibularis,  from 
fibula=a  clasp  or  buckle.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fibula. 

fl-car-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  ficaria=&  fig  plantation; 
ficarius— pertaining  to  figs:  so  called  because  the 
fasciculated  knobs  of  the  roots  have  been  fancifully 
compared  to  little  figs.] 

Anat.:  A  term  applied  to  a  morbid  formation    ^1^«^^8nfe^5g^S^lfc 
constituted  of  the  events  of  cellular  tissue,  trans-    [£?eX  five  sVaranffelght  to  twelve  petals     It 

contains  one  commonly  known  species,  Ranunculus 
ficaria,  the  Pilewort  or  Lesser  Celandine,  It  has 
cordate,  petiolate,  angular,  or  crenate  leaves,  three 
sepals,  and  nine  petals.  Its  glossy  yellow  flowers, 
which  commence  in  March  and  continue  till  May, 
are  heralds  of  the  spring.  Sometimes  Ficaria  is 
elevated  into  a  genus,  in  which  case  R.  ficaria  be 
comes  Ficaria  ranunculoides. 

*flcche,  *flcchen,  "fltche,  "ficchyn,  *fyche,  v.  t. 
[O.Tfr. ficher, fichier,ficier;  FT. ficher;  It&l.ficcare; 
Lat.  rtffo=tofix.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  fix,  to  fasten,  to  set  up. 

"There  Ysrael  flcchitl  tentis."— Wyclife:  Exod.  ill.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  strike. 

"  Thei  ben  scaterid  and  not  flcohid  with  sorewe."  — 
Wycliffe:  Psalm  nxiv.  16. 

f  1-96!  -Her  (Her  as  ya),  s.  [Fr.,  from  ficelle^ 
pack-thread.]  A  reel  on  which  pack-thread  is 
wound. 

fl9hed,  a.  [Yr.fichl,  pa.  par.  of  ficher=to  drive 
or  thrust  in.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  PITCHED  (q.  v.). 

fl9h  -8r,  v.  i.  [A  frequentative  of  Scotch/ifce(?).] 
(Scotch.) 

1.  To  work  slowly  and  awkwardly  at  any  little  or 
insignificant  job;  .to   be   engaged   in   any   petty, 
trifling  employment. 

2.  To  go  awkwardly  about  work. 

3.  Used  to  denote  tne  act  of  toying,  in  a  somewhat 
indelicate  manner,  with  a  woman. 

f  I9h  -tSl-lte,  s.  [From  Fichtelgebirge  in  North 
Bavaria,  where  it  is  found.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic,  translucent,  and  brittle 
mineral,  of  a  white  color,  occurring  in  the  form  of 
shining  scales,  flat  crystals,  and  thin  layers  between 
the  rings  of  growth,  and  throughout  the  texture  of 
pine  wood  from  the  peat  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Red- 
witz  in  the  Fichtelgebirge.  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
ether ;  less  so  in  alcohol.  Hardness  1. 

IT  Fichtelite  group  of  minerals : 

Min. :  A  group  of  minerals  belonging  to  the 
Camphene  series  of  hydrocarbons.  Dana  includes 
under  it  Fichtelite,  Hartite,  Dinite,  and  Ixolite. 

ft-chu,s.  [Fr.]  Alight  article  of  dress  worn  by 
ladies  over  the  neck,  throat,  and  shoulders. 

f  I-9l'-nlte,  8.    [From  Ficinus,  who  analyzed  it.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic,  black,  subtranslucent  min- 
eral, of  waxy  or  pearly  luster.  Its  hardness,  5  to  5-5 ; 
specific  gravity,  3'4  to  3'5.  Composition :  Phosphoric 
acid,  12'82 ;  sulphuric  acid,  4-07 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
58-85 -.protoxide  of  manganese,  6'82;  water,  16'87, 
&c.  Found  near  Bodenmais.  (Dana.) 


bones  which  lodge  tendons.  (Todd  <&  Bowman: 
Phijsiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.) 

fi-br8-car-tl-la&  -In-ous,  o.  [Pref.  fibro-,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  cartilaginous.']  Pertaining  to,  or  com- 
posed of  fibrocartilage. 

f  1-bro  98!  -lu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  fibro-,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  cellular.]  Partaking  of  the  natures  or  charac- 
ter* of  fibrous  a-nd  cellular  UaiueB. 

fl-bro  fer-rite,  s.  [Lat.j!(>ra=a  fiber  ;  ferrum 
=  iron;  Eng.  suff.  -He  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  delicate  fibrous,  pale-yellow  mineral, 
from  Copiapo,  in  Chili. 

fT-bro-ln,  fT-br6-Ine,  s.  [Fret,  fibro-;  -in,-ine 

Chem.  :  l;7lHm7-N2)O2r,,  or  Ci$H23NT5O6.  Both  these 
formuhehave  been  given  to  fibroin,  which  consti- 
tutes the  chief  part  of  the  fiber  of  silk.  It  is  ex- 
tracted by  digesting  the  silk  with  water,  nndi-r  a 
pressure  of  three  atmospheres,  and  then  removing 
the  fat  with  ether  ;  it  is  a  white  mass.  Boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  loucine,  tyrosine. 
and  glycocine.  It  is  the  principal  constituent  of 
cobwebs  and  the  horny  skeletons  of  sponges. 

fi'-brb-llte,  8.  [Latin  fibra=a  fiber,  and  suff. 
-lite  (Min.)=Oi.  lithos=&  stone.] 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic,  transparent  or  translucent 
mineral,  occurring  in  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  re- 
lated metamorphic  rocks  in  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  commonly  long 
slender  crystals,  sometimes  fibrous  or  columnar 
massive.  Color,  brown  or  olive-green.  Fibrolite 
was  much  used  for  stone  implements  in  Western 
Europe  in  the  Stone  Age. 

f  I  br6-mu  -COUS,  a.  [Pref.  fibro-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
mucous.] 

Anat.  :  Partaking  of  the  natures  or  charafcters  of 
fibrous  and  mucous  membranes  ;  applied  to  mem- 
branes of  a  fibrous  character  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  others  of  a  mucous  nature  ;  as,  the 
pituitary  membrane,  the  membrane  of  the  urethra, 
•a, 

f  l-bro-plas  -tic,  a.    [Fr.  fibroplastique.] 


formed  in  part  into  fiber.    (Dunglison.)    Fibroplas- 
tic  tissue  or  its  elements  are  met  with  in  inflamma- 


o pneumona,  especay  wen  cronc,  n  crross 
of  the  liver,  in  the  products  of  suppurating  sur- 
faces, in  certain  tumors,  &c.  [TISSUE.] 

fl-br6-ser'-ous,  a.  [Pref.  fibro-,  and  English 
serous.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  or  character  of 
fibrous  andserous  membranes  ;  consisting  of  fibrous 
and  serous  membranes  intimately  unitea. 

fibroserous-membrane,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  serous  membrane  lining  a  fibrous  one  ; 
as  the  arachnoid  lining  the  dura-mater.  (Quain.) 

fi'-brous,  a.    [ft.fibreux,  tromfibre=&  fiber.] 

Nat.  Science,  &c.:  Consisting  of  fibers,  containing 
a  great  proportion  of  loose  fiber,  as  the  rind  of  a 
cocoanut. 

fibrous-bundles,  8.  pi. 

Bot.  :  One  of  the  two  components  of  fibrovascular 
tissue,  the  other  being  tibrpvascular  bundles  (q.  v.)  . 
Fibrous  bundles  occur  in  liber,  in  the  stems  of  endo- 
gens,  and  in  the  fibrous  cone-stalks  of  mosses. 

fibrous-coal,  s.  A  variety  of  coal  found  in  Great 
Britain,  and  distinguished  by  its  fibrous  structure, 
and  silky  luster. 

fibrous-cone,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  name  given  by  Mayo  to  assemblages 
of  radiating  fibers,  shaped  like  a  hollow  cone,  in 
each  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum. 

fibrous-quartz,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  quartz. 

fibrous-root,  ». 

Bot.  :  A  root  divided  into  a  multitude  of  branches 
and  fibers. 

fibrous-shells,  8. 

ZoOl.  :  Shells  of  fibrous  structure  like  the  recent 
Pinna  and  the  fossil  Inoceramus.  They  consist  of 
successive  layers  of  prismatic  cells,  containing 
translucent  carbonate  of  lime.  When  very  thick, 
they  break  up  into  fragments  with  edges  resem- 
bling those  of  aragonite  or  satin-spar.  (S.  P.  Wood- 
ward.) 

fibrous-tissue,  8. 

Anat.  :  A  white,  yellowish-white  tissue,  with  a 
shining  silvery  or  nacreous  luster.  It  is  very  strong, 
and  is  wanting  in  extensibility  ;  yet  it  is  perfectly 
pliant,  and  is  used  to  connect  or  support  other 
parts,  which  it  does  admirably.  It  is  of  two  kinds, 
rascicular  and  membranous.  It  forms  the  tendons 
of  muscles,  ligaments,  &c. 


boll,     bo"y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shin;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zhun.    -Hous,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die.    &c.  =  b?l,     del. 


fickle 


1818 


fiddle-block 


flc  -kle,  *fe-kylle,   *fl  kel,   *fHtele,  'fy-kel, 
•fy-kelle,  *fy-kyl,  a.    [A.  S.  ficol,  from  fie,  gefic= 
fraud,  deceit.] 
*1.  Treacherous,  deceitful. 
"  Thagh  I  be  fol  and/yte/  and  falce  of  my  hert." 

E.  Bug.  Allit.  Poems;  Patience,  283. 

2.  Changeable,  inconstant,  irresolute  or  wavering 
In   mind ;  without  firmness  of   mind  or  purpose ; 
capricious. 

" The  most  shallow,  fickle,  passionate,  presumptuous, 
and  garrulous  of  men." — Xaeaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Not    firmly    established   or    fixed;   liable   to 
change  or  vicissitude. 

"  Fickle  their  state,  whom  God 
Most  favors:  who  can  please  him  long?  " 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  ix.  948,  949. 

4.  Feeble,  weak. 

"His  darkness  doth  transcend  o^ar  fickle  light." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

»flc  -kle  (1),  »fl-kele,  'vi-kele,  v.  i.  [German 
fickeln,  ficheln.]  To  flatter.  [FICKLE,  a.] 

"  Heo  noldeflkele,  as  hire  sustren  hadde  ydo." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  81. 

f  Ic  -kle  (2),  v.  t.  [A  freq.  from  fike  (q.  v.).]  To 
puzzle. 

fickle-ping,*.;'?.  A  game  in  which  a  number  of 
rings  are  taken  off  a  double  wire  united  at  both 
ends. 

'flC-kle-l?,  *flk-el-v,  a.  [Eng.  fickle;  -ly.] 
Deceitfully,  treacherously. 

f  Ic'-kle-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fickle;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  fickle ;  inconstancy,  wavering,  un- 
steadiness, irresolation  ;  changeableness  in  mind  or 
purpose ;  instability. 

"  The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a  child, 
Most  mutable  in  wishes." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  106. 


3.  That  which  is  feigned,  imagined,  or  invented ; 
a  feigned,  fictitious,  or  invented  story  or  account; 
a  fabrication,  a  fable. 

"  When  it  could  no  longer  be  denied  that  her  flight  had 
been  voluntary,  numerous  fictions  were  invented  to  ac- 
count for  it." — Xaeaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

4.  Romance. 

"  For  us  the  stream  of  fiction  ceased  to  flow." 
Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Kylstone.    (Introd.) 

5.  Fictitious  literature;  the  literary  productions 
of  tho  imagination,  whether  prose  or  verse,  narra- 
tive or  dramatic ;  more  specifically  applied  to  prose 
romances  or  novels. 

"  Such  anecdotes  are  apt  to  be  looked  upon  not  as  genu- 
ine illustrations  .  .  .  just  because  they  do  occur  in 
poetry  or  fiction." — Lindsay:  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals, 
l.  27. 

II.  Law :  Any  point  or  thing  assumed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  justice  or  convenience,  even  though  it  can- 
not be  proved,  and  may  even  be  absolutoiy  opposed 
to  the  fact. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fiction,  fab- 
rication, and  falsehood :  "Fiction  and  fabrication 
both  require  invention :  falsehood  consists  of  sim- 
ple contradiction.  The  fables  of  .JSsop  are  fictions 
of  the  simplest  kind,  but  yet  such  as  required  a 
peculiarly  lively  fancy  and  inventive  genius  to  pro- 
duce. Tho  fabrication  of  a  play,  as  the  production 
of  Shakespeare's  pen,  was  once  executed  with  suf- 
ficient skill  to  impose  for  a  time  upon  the  public 
credulity  ...  In  an  extended  sense  of  tho  word 
fiction,  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  the  sense  of 
fabricate,  wnon  said  of  the  fictions  of  the  ancients, 
which  were  delivered  as  truth,  although  admitted 
now  to  be  false :  the  motive  of  the  narrator  is  what 
here  constitutes  the  difference— namely,  that  in  the 
former  case  he  believes  what  he  relates  to  be  true, 
in  the  latter  he  knows  it  to  be  false.  The  heathen 
mythology  consists  principally  of  the  fictions  of  the 


poets :   newspapers  commonly  abound  in  fabrica- 
<n.) 


*flc  -Id?,  adv.    [Eng.  fickl(e) ;  -ly.]    In  a  fickle    -f.       „  -.-_    -.;--, 

anner;  without  firmness  or  steadiness.  ttona-      (Crabb:  Eng.  Syno 

•flc  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  fiction;  -a!.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  fiction  ;  characterized  by  fiction ;  fictitious, 
feigned. 


*fl-CO,  s.    [Ital.  =  afig.J 

1.  A  fig ;  an   act  of  contempt  shown   with   the 
fingers. 

2.  Contempt,  scorn. 

f  I  -Cold,  s.  [Laf'.;Scu*=a  fig-tree,  to  the  flower  or 
fruit  of  whicn  the  ficoids,  with  their  numerous 
narrow  petals,  many  stamens,  &c.,  bear  some  fanci- 
ful resemblance,  but  no  affinity  or  even  analogy ; 
Gr.  eidos=form.] 

Bot.  (pi.} :  The  English  name  given  by  Liudley  to 
the  order  Mesembryacese. 

f  I-C<J1  -dal,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.ficold;  -al.~\ 

Botany : 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  ficoids 
(q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst. :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  ficoidal 
alliance. 

ficoidal  alliance, s. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the  alliance  Ficoi- 
dales  (q.  v.), 

fl-c6l-da  les.,  s.  pi.  ['L&t.ficus  (q.  v.) ;  Or.eidos 
=  form,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Pengynous  Exogens,  con- 
sisting of  orders  with  monodichlamydeous  flowers, 
central  or  axile  placentas ;  the  corolla,  if  present, 
polypetalons,  and:  an  external  embryo  curved  round 
a  small  quantity  of  mealy  albumen.  Lindley  in- 
cludes under  it  the  four  orders,  Basellacete,  Mesem- 
bryaceffl,  Tetragoniaceee,  and  Scleranthaceee  (q.  v.). 

f I-CO~i  -d6-88,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ficus=&  fig;  Gr.  eidot 
=form,  appearance,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe,] 

Bot. :  Tne  name  given  by  Jussieu  and  others  to 
the  order  called  by  Lindley  Mesembryacea?  (q.  v.). 

*f  let,  a.  [Lat.  fictus,  pa.  par.  of  fingo=to  feign.] 
Fictitious.  [FICTION.] 

f  Ic  -ta,  a.  [Lat.  fern.  sing,  of  fictus,  pa.  par.  of 
Jingo."}  False,  fictitious, 

flcta  muslca.    [FALSA  MUSICA.] 

flc'-tlle,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  fictilis,  from  fictus,  pa. 
par.  of  fingo.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Molded  into  form  by  art;  manufact- 
ured by  or  suitable  for  the  potter. 

*B.  As  subxt. :  An  earthen  vessel  or  other  article 
molded  and  baked. 

flc'-tlle-ness,  e.  [Eng.  fictile ;  -ness.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  fictile ;  fictility. 

flc-tir-I-tf,  «'.  [En$.  fictil(e) ;  -ity.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  fictile. 

f  Ic  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fictio=a  feigning, 
from  fictus,  pa.  par.  of  fingo~to  feign.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  feigning  or  inventing. 

*2.  Fashioning,  contriving,  establishing. 

"To  force  a  currency  of  their  own  fiction." — Burke: 
French  Revolution,  p.  124. 


*flc  -tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  fiction ; -ist.]  Awriterof 
fiction.  . 

f  Ic  -tious,  a.  [Lat.  fictus,  pa.  par.  of  fingo  =  to 
feign.]  Fictitious. 

f  Ic-tl  -tlous,  a.  [Lat.  fictitius,  ficticius,  from 
fictus,  pa.  par.  of  fingo.] 

1.  Feigned,  imaginary,  not  real,  fabulous. 
"They  hold  the  ten  Sibylla  to  be  fictitious  and  fabu- 

lons."— Bowell:  Letters,  bk.  iv.,  lett.  43. 

2.  Counterfeit,  false ;  not  genuine  or  real. 

"  Duty,  love,  and  honor,  fail  to  sway 
Fictitious  bonds."          Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

3.  Not  real  or  true ;  allegorical. 

"Milton,  sensible  of  this  defect  in  the  subject  of  his 
poem,  brought  into  it  two  characters  of  a  shadowy  and 
fictitious  nature  in  the  personsof  Sin  and  Death." — Addi* 
son:  Spectator,  No.  273. 

flc-tl'-tious-ly',  adt'.  [Eng.  fictitious;  -ly.]  In 
a  fictitious,  feigned,  or  counterfeit  manner;  by 
fiction ;  not  really  or  truly. 

flc-tr-tioUS-neBS,  ».  [Eng.  fictitious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fictitious,  feigned,  or 
counterfeit. 

*f  Ic  -tlve,  a.  [Lat.  fict(us),  pa.  par.  of  fingo=to 
feign,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.j 

1.  Feigned,  fictitious,  imaginary. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fiction;  sham,  counterfeit, 
f  Ic  -tor,  s.    [Lat.,  from  fictus,  pa.  par.  of  fingo.] 

An  artist  in  wax,  clay,  or  other  plastic  material, 
as  distinguished  from  one  who  works  in  bronze, 
marble,  or  other  solid  material. 

f  I -CUB,  «.    [Lat.  =  a  fig-tree.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Moraceae.  Flowers  unisexual, 
the  males  and  females  mixed  indiscriminately  on 
the  inner  side  of  a  concave  fleshy  receptacle,  tho 
upper  margin  of  which  constitutes  a  narrow  aper- 
ture. Flowers  separated  from  each  other  by  soft, 
colorless,  bristle-like  bracts  or  scales.  Calyx  with 
three,  seven,  or  eight  segments;  corolla,  none; 
stamens,  one,  three,  or  five ;  ovary  one ;  stylo  awl- 
shaped  ;  stigma  two-lobed ;  pericarps  with  a  single 
seed ;  juice  generally  milky.  The  genus  is  a  very 
largo  one,  about  160  species  being  already  known. 
They  occur  in  all  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  are  large  umbrageous  trees ;  some  again  are 
ivy-like  creepers.  Ficus  carica  is  the  :cnltivated 
fig.  [FiG.]  F,  indica  is  the  Banyan  tree  (q.  v.) : 
F.  religiosa,  the  Pippal  or  Sacred  Fig,  planted 
around  temples  in  India.  F.  religiosa,  benjamina, 
pumila,  auriculata,  rumphii,  benghalensis,  aspera, 
granatum,  and  sycomoru*  have  an  eatable  fruit, 
but  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  cultivated  Fig. 
The  milky  juice  of  Ficus  furnishes  caoutchouc. 
That  of  India  is  derived  from  F.elastica;  that  of 
America  from  F.  radula,  elliptica,  and  prinoides. 
Other  species  yield  tho  same  substance  in  Java. 


F.  eausturfana  is  one  of  the  Cow-trees.  [Cow- 
TREE.]  A  kind  of  gum  lac  comps  from  F.  indica, 
benghalensis,  and  tujcla.  The  juice  of  F.*''i'tic«  is 
emetic :  that  of  F.  toxicaria  and  F.  dcemona  viru- 
lent poisons;  F.  anthelmintica,  a  native  of  Brazil, 
is  used  against  intestinal  worms;  the  bark. of  .F. 
racemosa  is  slightly  astringent,  and  is  of  use  in 
hsematuria  and  menorrhagia,  while  the  juice  of  its 
root  is  a  powerful  tonic.  Egyptian  mummy  cases 
are  said  to  have  been  made  from  tho  wood  of  F. 
sycbmorus,  which  is  all  but  imperishable.  It  is  the 
sycamore  of  Scripture  ( Ps.  Ixxviii.  47,  Amos  vii.  14, 
&c.),  spelled  also  sycamore  (Isaiah  ix.  10,  Luke 
xix.  4),  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  True 
Sycamore  (Acer  pseudo-platanus) ,  to  which  it  is  in 
no  way  akin. 

2.  Palceobotany :  It  is  believed  that ficus  has  been 
found  fossil  in  sands  of  Cretaceous  ago  near  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

3.  Surg.:  A  fleshy  excrescence,  soft  and  reddish, 
or  hard  and  scirrhous,  formed  like  a  fig,  and  occur- 
ring on  the   anus,  eyelids,  chin,  or  reproductive 
organs. 

f.  Pharm.:  Ficus,  the  prepared  fruit  of  Ficus 
carica,  a  native  of  Asia,  and  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Confectio  senna.  Figs,  being  demulcent, 
nutritive,  and  laxative,  are  used  as  mild  purgatives ; 
when  heated  and  split  open  they  are  used  as  cata- 
plasms. 

fid,  v.  t.  [Icel.  fetta=to  bend  back.]  To  move 
up  and  down  or  from  side  to  side,  as  an  animal 
moves  its  tail ;  to  wag. 

fid,  fldd,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small,  thick  lump  of  anything. 

2.  A  bar  or  pin  of  wood  or  metal  used  to  support 
or  steady  anything. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  bar  of  wood  or  iron  to  support  a  mast  upon 
the  one  beneath ;  it  passes  through  a  mortise  in  the 
upper  mast,  and  rests  on  the  trestle-trees  of  the 
head  of  the  mast  below. 

(2)  A   wooden,  pointed   pin   used    to  open   the 
strands  of  a  rope  in  splicing.    A  similar  iron  instru- 
ment is  a  Marlinspike,  or,  as  used  by  sail-makers, 
a  Stabber. 

2.  Ord, :  A  plug  of  oakum  for  the  vent  of  a  can- 
non. 

fid-hammer,  s. 

Naut. :  A  hammer  with  a  face  for  striking  and  a 
pointed  peen  to  act  as  a  fid.  [II.  l.J 

fi-dal'-go}  s.  [Port.]  [HIDALGO,  j  A  nobleman, 
or  one  royally  descended. 

fldd.o.    [Fro,  s.] 

fld-dgr,  v.  i.  [A  freq.  from /id,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To- 
make  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  a  hawk,  when  he 
wishes  to  remain  stationary  or  hover  over  a  place. 

fid -die  (l),  'fld-el,  *fed-ele,  *fith-el, *fitn -ele, 
*fith  ul,  *fyd-el,  *fyd-yll,  *fyth-el,  «.  [A.  S. 
fidhele;  Icel.  <fe  O.  Sw.  fidhla=&  fiddle;  L>i\n.fiddel; 
But.  vedel;  O.  H.  Qer.fidula;  Ger.  fiedel ;  Low  Lat. 
vidula,vitula=a  viol  or  fiddle.]  [VIOL,  VIOLIN.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
*2.  Fig. :  A  fool,  a  trifler. 

"He  may  be  but  a  foole,  and  she  a  fiddle." 

Breton:  Pasquil's  Madcappe,  p.  9. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music :    An  instrument  played  with  a  bow,  and. 
having   four    strings,  stretched    over   a  sounding 
board  to  give  resonance,  and  along  a  neck  (without 
frets)  upon  which  the  strings  are  pressed  by  the 
fingers  to  vary  the  tone.    [VIOLIN.] 

"The  sound  of  the  fiddle  calls  forth  a  magistrate  to  dis- 
solve the  meeting."—  Windham:  Speech  (April  18,  1800). 

2.  Bot. :   (1)  Daucus  carota;     (2,  pi.)    Scrophu- 
laria  aquatica. 

3.  Agric. :  A  wooden  bar  about  eleven  feet  long, 
attached  by  ropes  at  its  ends  to  the  traces  of  a 
horse,  and  used  to  drag  loose  straw  or  hay  on  tho 
ground,  <or  hay-cocks  to  the  place  of  stacking. 

4.  Naut.:  A  frame  of  bars  and  strings,  to  keep 
things  from   rolling   off   the   cabin-table   in    bad 
weather. 

II  (1)  To  play  first  or  second  fiddle:  To  take  a 
leading  or  a  subordinate  part  or  position  in  any 
undertaking  or  project. 

"Tom  had  no  idea  of  playing  first  fiddle  in  any  social 
orchestra." — Dickens:  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xii. 

(2)  Scotch  fiddle :  The  itch ;  from  the  motion  of 
tho  arm  in  scratching. 

fiddle-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  long  block,  having  two  sheaves  of  dif- 
ferent diameters  in  the  same  plane,  not  in  parallel 
planes,  as  in  a  double-block  ;  a  viol,  or  long-tackle; 
block. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p5t,. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     afin;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cfir,    rflle,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


fiddle-bow 

flddle-bOW,  s.    The  bow  with  which  a  violin  is 
played. 
fiddle-case,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.;  A  case  to  contain  a  fiddle. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.):  Rhinanthus  crista-galli.    (Britten  dk 
Holland.) 

*flddle-come,  a.    Nonsensical, 
fiddle-de-dee,  inter}.    Nonsense, 
fiddle-dock,  s. 
Bot.:  Rumex pulcher. 
fiddle-faddle,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  Trifling  talk,  nonsense,  trifles. 

B.  As  adj.:  Trifling;  giving  trouble  or  making  a 
bustle  about  trifles. 

fiddle-faddle,  v.  i.  To  trifle;  to  make  a  bustle 
about  trifles. 

fiddle-faddler,  s.  One  who  makes  a  bustle  about 
trifles. 

fiddle-fllte,  s. 

1.  Troublesome  peculiarity  of  conduct. 

2.  A  complete  trifler. 

fiddle-fish,  «.  The  Angel-fish  (q.  v.),  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  fiddle. 

fiddle-grass,  a. 

Bot.:  Epilobium  hirsutum. 

fiddle-head,  s. 

Naut. :  A  name  given  to  the  ornamental  carving 
at  the  bows  of  a  ship,  when  it  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  scroll  or  volute  similar  to  the  end  of  a  fiddle. 

fiddle-headed,  a.  Having  a  pattern  at  the  end 
somewhat  like  the  scroll  of  a  fiddle. 

*flddle-llpped,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  a  fiddle-shaped  lip. 

fiddle-ma-fyke,  *.  A  silly,  punctilious  person, 
who  is  chiefly  concerned  about  mere  trifles. 

fiddle-pattern,  «.  A  plain  pattern  formerly 
much  in  vogue  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  for  table 
use,  butwhich  has  of  late  years  giveaway  to  others 
of  more  ornate  character. 

fiddle-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  leaves  which  have 
deep  indentations  in  the  sides,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
fiddle. 

fiddle-stick,  s.  &  interj. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  fiddle-bow. 

B.  As  interj. :  An  exclamation  equivalent  to  non- 
sense ;  fiddle-de-dee.    (Used  also  in  the  plural.) 

fiddle-string,  s.  The  catgut  string  or  cord 
stretched  along  a  fiddle,  and  raised  in  the  center  by 
a  bridge. 

fiddle-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Scrophularia  aquatica,  so  called  because 
the  stems  are  by  children  stripped  of  their  leaves 
and  scraped  across  each  other  fiddler-fashion,  when 
they  produce  a  squeaking  sound.  (Britten  dt  Hol- 
land.) 

fid -die  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  fidele=a 
plant  of  the  Vervain  order,  Citharexylum  mela- 
nocardium.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  only  as  part  of  the  subjoined 
compound. 

fiddle-wood,  s.  The  genus  Citharexylum.  From 
the  fact  that  Fr.  fidele  has  become  corrupted  into 
Eng.  fiddle,  has  arisen  the  erroneous  notion  that  the 
wood  of  this  genus  is  suitable  for  making  violins. 
The  error  has  been  perpetuated  also  in  the  Latin 
name,  which  means  harp- wood. 

fid  -die,  *fyd-el-in,  *flth-el-en,  v.  i.  &  t.   [A.  S. 
fidhelian.}    [FiDDLE,  s.  J 
A.  Intransitive: 
1.  Lit. :  To  play  upon  a  fiddle. 

whi 

"The  ladies  walked,  talking  and  flddling  with  their 
hats  and  feathers." — Pepys:  Diary. 

*B.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  play  on  a  fiddle. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  worry,  to  beat. 

"The  devil  flddle  them  !  I  am  glad  they're  going." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  8. 

2.  To  drive  by  degrees. 

"  Somebody  else  would  have  been  fiddled  into  it  again, 
if  a  certain  treasonable  Jacobite  tune  had  not  been 
timely  silenced."  —  Chesterfield:  Miscellanies:  Common 
Sense,  18. 

fid  -dlSr,  *flth-el-er,  *fyd-el-are,  *fyd-el-er, 
subst.  [A.  S.  fidhelere;  Icel.  fithlari;  M.  H.  Ger. 
videlcere;  Dan./idier.] 


1.  Lit. :  To  play  upon  a  fiddle. 

2.  Fig. :  To  trifle ;  to  shift  the  hands  about  often 
vhile  doing  nothing ;  to  fidget  about. 
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I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  plays  upon  a  flddle;  a  violinist. 
"  It  would  break  my  heart  to  see  my  poor  old  master  eat 

out  by   a  set  of  singers,  fiddlers,  milliners."— Fielding: 
Miser,  iv.  8. 

2,  Figuratively : 

(1)  One   who  fiddles    or   makes   a    bustle  about 
trifles. 

(2)  A  sixpence.    (Eng.  Slang.) 

II.  Zool. :  A  small  crab,  Gelasimus  vocans,  having 
one  large  claw  and  a  very  small  one.  (American.) 

flddler's-fare,  s.    Meat,  drink,  and  money. 

fiddler's-money,  8.  A  number  of  small  silver 
coins,  such  as  would  be  given  to  a  fiddler  by  the 
company. 

f  Id'-dles,  s.  pi.    [FIDDLE,  *.,  2.] 

IF  Snakes'  fiddles  : 

Bot. :  Iris  fcetidissima.    (Britten  <St  Holland.) 

f  Id -dllng,  *flth-el-inge,.pr.par.,  adj.  &  subst. 
[FIDDLE,  u.J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Trifling,  trivial,  fussy. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  art  of  playing  on  a  fiddle. 
"Her  \reaflthelinge  and  song." — Layamon,  ii.  630. 

2.  Fig.:   A   trifling,   or  making   a   bustle   about 
trifles ;  f ussiness. 

"  Other  occupations  are  mere  trifling,  or  unprofitable 
flddling  about  nothing." — Barrow,  vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

f I-dS-Jus'-slon,  s.  [Lat.  fidejussio,  from  fide- 
jussum,sup.otfidejubeo=to  be  surety  for  a  person : 
/jde«=faith,  and  j'«teo= to  order.]  The  state  or  act 
of  being  bound  as  surety  for  another ;  suretyship, 
bail. 

f i-dS  Jus~s5r,  s.     [Lat.]     [FIDEJUSSION.] 

1.  Com. :  A  surety ;  one  bound  for  another. 

2.  Law :  One  who  is  bound  or  bail  for  another ;  a 
surety,  a  bail. 

"  They  also  take  recognizances  or  stipulations  of  cer- 
tain fldejussors  in  the  nature  of  bail."— Blackstone:  Com' 
ment.,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  4. 

*fl-dele,  a.  [Lat. fidelis,  tromfides= faith,  trust.] 
Faithful. 

"  So  long  as  they  were  true  and  fidele  unto  us." — Henri/ 
VIII.:  To  Sir  T.  Wyatt. 

fl-dSl'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  fidelite,  from  Lat.  fldelitas, 
from  rtdeJis=faithful ;  jSdes=faith;  Ital.  fidelita; 
Sp.fidelidad.] 

1.  Faithfulness;  a  careful  and  loyal  observance  of 
dutyj  and  performance  of  obligations. 

2.  A  faithful  and  loyal  attachment  or  adherence 
to  a  bond,  obligatory  covenant,  engagement  or  con- 
nection ;  loyalty. 

"Fidelity  to  a  good  cause  in  adversity  had  been  regarded 
as  a  virtue." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Faithful  observance  of  the  marriage  contract. 

4.  Honesty,  veracity,  observance  of  and  adherence 
to  the  truth. 

"By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well."— Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Iv.  2. 

*5.  Security,  assurance. 

"  Some  one  of  that  f acnltie,  who  giueth  his  fidelitie  for 
them."—  Whitgift:  Defense,  p.  137. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fidelity  and  faith,  see 
FAITH. 
Fl'-dSg,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  The  goddess  of  Faith  and  Hon- 
esty. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  thirty-seventh  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  astronomer  Luther  on  Oct. 
5, 1855,  the  same  date  that  Atalanta  was  first  seen  by 
Goldschmidt. 

fld&6,v.:.&t.  [Icel. /fca=to  climb  up  nimbly ; 
Svf.fika=to  hunt  after ;  Norw../!fca=to  take  trouble.] 

[FlKE.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  fidget,  to  make  a  fuss. 

"  You  wriggle,  fldge,  and  make  a  rout, 
Put  all  your  brother  puppets  out." 

Swift:  Mad  Mullinix  and  Timothy. 

B.  Trans. :  To  move  about  constantly,    and  rap- 
idly ;  to  fidget. 

fldge,  s.    [FiDOE,  «.]    A  fidget. 
"The  twist,  the  squeeze,  the  rump,  the/rfffe  in  all, 
Just  as  they  looked  in  the  original." 

Swift  i  Tim  and  the  Fables. 
fldg  -St,  s.    [FIDGET,  u.] 

1.  A  restless  and  irregular  moving  about ;  rest- 
lessness, uneasiness.    [FIDGETS.] 

2.  A  fidgety,  restless  person. 

fld&'-St,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  dimin.  formation,  from 
fldge  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  move  uneasily  about ;  to  be  in  a 
state  of  nervous  restlessness. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  nervously  restless ;  to  put  in 
a  fidget. 


The- 
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fldg'-et-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fidgety;  -nest.}  '. 
quality  or  state  of  being  fidgety ;  nervous  restli 
ness  or  uneasiness. 

fldg'-ets,  «.  pi.  [FIDGET,  «.]  The  colloquial 
name  of  the  disease  or  morbid  symptom  called 
Dysphoria  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  an  overpowering 
sense  of  restlessness ;  or  more  specifically,  there  are 
present,  irritability,  dissatisfaction,  a  sense  of  full- 
ness in  the  extremities,  thirst,  dryness  of  skin, 
wakefulness  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
the  patient  perpetually  altering  his  position  in  the 
vain  endeavor  to  obtain  relief.  About  two  or  three 
in  the  morning  perspiration  generally  ensue.s  fol- 
lowed by  heavy  slumber.  It  generally  arises  from 
dyspepsia,  and  will  pass  away  when  that  ailment  is 
removed. 

fldg-gt-jf.  a.  [Eng.  fidget;  -y.~]  In  a  state  of 
nervous  restlessness ;  uneasy,  restless,  impatient, 
fussy. 

fl-dlc'-I-nal,  a.  [Lat.  fidicinus,  from  fidicen 
(genit./sdicmis)  =  aplayeron  a  lute  or  stringed  in- 
strument; fides=a  string,  and  cono=to  sing.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  stringed  instrument  of  music. 

fl-dlc'-u-la,  s.  [Lat.]  A  small  musical  instru- 
ment, in  shape  like  a  lyre. 

f  I-d6'-nI-a,  s.  [Cf .  Gr.  pheiddn=fm  oil-can  with 
a  narrow  neck  that  allows  only  a  little  to  run  out.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Lepidoptera,  belonging  to 
the  family  Geometridee,  or  Geometers.  It  contains 
five  species,  of  which  Fidonia  piniaria,  the  Bor- 
dered White  Moth,  is  the  commonest  in  Great 
Britain.  The  larvas  feed  on  fir.  F.  atomaria,  the 
Common  Heath-moth,  is  also  common. 

*f  I-du'-$I-al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  fiducialis,  from  Lat. 
/2ducta= trust ;  fido=to  trust ;  J5des=faith,  trust.] 

1.  Confident,  undoubting,  sure,  firm. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  trust ;  fiduciary. 

f  I-du'-gl  al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  fiducial;  -ly.]  In  a. 
confident  or  undoubting  manner ;  with  confidence.. 

f  I-dfi'-gl-ar-y' ,  *fi-du-ci-ar-ie,  a.  &  s.  [Latin. 
fiduciarius,  from  ./!d«ct'a=confidence,  trust.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Confident,   undoubting,    unwavering,    steady,, 
firm. 

2.  Not  to  be  doubted. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  trust. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  holds  anything  in  trust ;  a  trustee. 

2.  One  who  depends   for    salvation   upon  faith 
without  works  j  an  antinomian.    (Hammond.) 

fie,  fy,  interj.  [Icel.  /!/,  fei ;  Dan.  &  Sw./w;  O. 
FT.fl,  fy,fye;  fr.fi;  Qer.pfui;  Lat.  phui:  all  ex- 
pressions of  contempt  or  disgust,  due  to  the  idea  of 
blowing  _away.]  An  exclamation  indicating  con- 
tempt, disgust,  shame,  or  impatience. 

"fie I  Fiel  Do  not  lose  time.  Make  haste,  and  get  all1 
over  before  he  comes  back." — Maoaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvi. 

fie,  a.    [FEY.]    Under  the  influence  of  fate. 
"  'I  think,'  said  the  old  gardener,  to  one  of  the  mtiids,. 
'the  ganger's  fie;1  by  which  word  the  common  people  ex- 

Sress  those  violent  spirits  which  they  think  a  presage  of 
eath." — Scott:  Quy  Mannering,  ch.  ix. 


fief,  8. 


]    A  fee ; 


if,  8.    [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  feudum. 
ior  held  of  a  superior ;  a  feua. 
"The  whole  fief  in  right  of  poetry  she  claimed." 
Dryden:  To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  Killigreii},  98. 

fiel,  a.    [FEIL.]    Soft,  smooth. 

"Frae  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien, 
And  haps  me  fiel  and  warm  at  e'en  !" 

Burns:  Bess  and  her  Spinning-wheel. 

field,  *ffflld,  *feeld,  *felld,  *feld,  »felde,  *flld, 
*fllde,  *fyld,  *vald,  *veld,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  feld; 
cogn.  with  But.  veld,  Dan.  felt,  Sw.  fait,  Ger.  feld* 
Probably  allied  to/e«  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Open  country  as  opposed  to  wood. 

"  Wnde  and  feld  and  dale  and  dun 
All  was  i  waterr  sunnken." 

Ormulum,  14,568. 

(2)  Land  cleared  and  fit  for  cultivation  by  tillage 
or  pasture ;  cultivated  ground. 

"  Y  shal  goo  in  to  thefeeld  and  gadre  eeris." — Wycliffe: 
Ruth  ii.  1. 

(3)  Ground   not   built   upon    or   inhabited ;    the 
country,  as  opposed  to  the  town. 

"Behold  ye  the  lilies  of  the  feelde  how  thei  wexen." — 
Wycltfei  Matthew  vi.  28. 

(4)  A  single  piece  or  inclosed  plot  of  ground  used 
or  suitable  for  cultivation. . 

"  And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine." 

Bl/ron:  Cnilde  Harold,  iii.  55. 


boll,    bdy;     po~ut,    JSwl;    cat,    c.ell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


field 
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field-train 


~Z.  Figuratively: 

<1)  The  ground  or  place  whore  a  battle  is  fought. 
"When  bold  Bavaria  fled  the  field." '--Congreve:  Ode. 

<2)  A  battle  ;  au  action. 

"  For  such  another  fleld 
They  dreaded  worse  than  hell.'* 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ii.,  292. 
<3)  Warfare ;  military  exercises. 

(4)  A  wide  expanse,  as  of  sea  or  sky. 

"Far  ran  the  naked  moon  across 
The  houseless  ocean's  heaving  field." 

TI'II in/now:  The  Voyage,  iv. 

(5)  Open  space;  opportunity  or  extent  for  action 
•or  operation. 

"The  field  had   been    occupied  by  various  historical 
-societies." — J.  S.  Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  41. 

(6)  The  ground  or  blank  space  on  which  figures 
are  drawn. 

"Let  the  field  or  ground  of  the  picture  be  clean,  light, 
-and  well  united  with  color."— Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

(7)  Outdoor  work,   practice,   or  operations,    as 
•opposed  to  indoor;  as,  A  geologist  must  study  the 
science  in  the  field. 

(8)  A  large  body  or  mass ;  as,  a  field  of  ice. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cricket: 

(1)  The  ground  upon  which  a  game  of  cricket  is 

(2)  The  whole  body  of  fielders  collectively. 

2.  Her. :  The  surface  of  a  shield  upon  which  the 
•charges  or  bearings  are  depicted,  or  of  each  sepa- 
rate coat  when  the  shield  contains  quarterings  or 
impalements. 

"  Sir  Lancelot's  azure  lions,  crowned  with  gold, 
Ramp  in  the  fleld."  Tennyson:  Elaine,  661. 

3.  Optics :  The  space  visible  in  an  optical  instru- 
ment at  one  view.    By  shifting  the  telescope,  the 

Afield  is  changed ;  by  shifting  the  slip  or  object  rela- 
tively to  the  object-glass  of  a  microscope,  successive 
parts  of  the  object  are  brought  within  the  field. 

1.  Hunt. :  Those  who  take  part  in  a  hunt  collect- 
ively. 

"Long  before  this  point  the  field  had  dwindled  away  to 
a  number  that  could  be  counted  on  one  hand." — Field, 
Jan.  28,  1882. 

5.  Racing: 

(1)  All  the  horses,  &c.,  which  take  part  in  a  race. 
"With  the  pen  through  the  name  of   Grenville,  the 

.field  to-morrow  may  consist  of  the  following." — London 
Dally  Telegraph. 

(2)  All  the  horses,  &c.,  in  a  race,  exclusive  of  one 
or  more  favorites. 

IT  (1)  Magnetic  field: 

Elect.:  A  space  possessing  magnetic  properties 
from  having  magnets  in  its  vicinity,  or  from  electric 
•currents  passing  around  or  through  it. 

"The  intensity  of  a  magnetic  fleld  is  the  force  which  a 
unit  pole  will  experience  when  placed  in  it."— Everett: 
-C.  Q.  S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  x. 

(2)  Field  of  view  or  vision : 
Optics:  [FIELD,  A.  II.  3.] 

(3)  To  keep  the  field: 

(a)  To  keep  up  or  maintain  a  campaign ;  to  re- 
main in  the  field ;  to  carry  on  military  operations. 

(b)  To  maintain  one's  ground  against  all  comers. 
"  There  all  day  long  Sir  Pelleas  kept  the  field." 

Tennyson:  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,  156. 

(4)  To  take  the  field:  To  commence  active  mili- 
tary operations ;  to  begin  a  campaign. 

(5)  To  bet  or  lay  against  the  field : 

Sport.:  To  bet  on  one  or  more  horses,  dogs,  &c., 
against  all  the  others  in  the  race. 

(6)  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold:  A  name  given  to  a 
plain  near  Ardres,  a  village  near  Calais,  in  France, 
where  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and  Francis  I.  of 
France,  met  on  June  7  to  25, 1520,  from  the  magnifi- 
cence displayed  by  the  retinue  of  each  monarch. 

(7J  Field  of  Blood :  Aceldama.  The  field  bought 
by  the  chief  priests  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
-which  were  given  to  Judas  as  the  price  for  his  be- 
trayal of  our  Lord.  (Matt,  xxvii.  5,  Acts  i.  19.) 

field-allowance,  8. 

Milit. :  An  extra  payment  or  allowance  to  officers 
on  active  service  in  the  field,  to  meet  the  increased 
•cost  of  living,  &c. 

field-artillery,  «• 

Milit.:  Light  ordnance  capable  of  being  easily 
moved  about,  and  thus  suitable  for  use  on  the  field. 

field-ash,  s. 

Bot.:  Pyrus  aucuparia.    (Britten  3:  Holland.) 

field-balm,  s. 

Hot. :  Calamintha  nepeta. 

field-basil,  8. 

Bot.:  (1)  Calamintha  clinopodium;  (2)  Calamin- 
thaacinos.  (Britten  <S  Holland.) 

field-bed,  s. 

1.  A  folding  bed  for  use  in  the  field ;  a  camp  bed. 

*2.  A  bed  in  the  open  air. 

"This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii,  L 


Field-cricket. 


field-book,  s. 

1.  Surv.:   \  book  used  by  surveyors,  engineers, 
&c.,  in  which  the  memoranda  of  surveys  are  set 
down. 

2.  Bot. :  A  number  of  leaves  of  paper  bound  to- 
gether, in  which  delicate  plants  may  be  placed  for 
preservation  directly  they  are  plucked. 

"  Many  plants  will  not  bear  transport;  their  flowers  fall 
off  easily,  and  they  are  so  delicate  that  their  foliage  be- 
comes shriveled.  In  such  instances  it  is  best  to  put  them 
at  once  into  paper.  This  is  managed  by  having  a  small 
field-book,  which  may  be  put  into  the  pocket  or  suspended 
round  the  neck,  secured  by  straps  so  as  to  give  pressure 
and  with  an  oil-cloth  covering  which  may  be  used  in  wet 
weather.  This  field-book  may  be  made  with  two  thin 
mahogany  boards  on  the  outside." — Balfour:  Botany, 
§  1,229.  ' 

field-bug,  a. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Pentatoma.  The  name  is  in- 
tended to  distinguish  them  from  the  bed-bug. 

"field-colors, «.  pi. 

Milit.:  Small  colors  or  flags  of  about  eighteen 
inches  square,  used  for  marking  out  the  ground  for 
cavalry  regiments  and  battalions.  They  are  now 
called  Camp-colors. 

field-cornet,  «.  The  magistrate  of  a  township  in 
the  Cape  colony. 

field-cricket,  s.  A  species  of  cricket,  Acheta 
(Gryllui)  campeetris,  found  iu  hot  sandy  localities, 
where  it  burrows  t o  a 
depth  of  six  to  twelve 
inches.  It  feeds  on  insects, 
for  which  it  lies  in  wait  at 
the  mouth  of  its  burrow. 
It  is  not  so  common  as  the 
house  cricket,  but  is  larger. 
It  is  of  a  black  color,  with 
the  base  of  the  tegumina 

f'ellow.  Its  chirping  is 
ouder  than  that  of  the 
house  cricket,  but  it  is  par- 
ticularly shy  and  timid.  Its 
larvie  are  hatched  about  the  end  of  July.  [CRICKET 
(1).] 

field-cypress, s. 
Bot. :  Ajuga  chamoepitys. 
field-day, «. 

1.  Lit.  &  Milit. :  A  day  on  which  troops  are  exer- 
cised in  field  evolutions. 

"  The  field-day  or  the  drill, 
Seems  less  important  now." 

Scott:  Mannion,  V.     (Introd.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  day  of  unusual  bustle,  exercise,  or  dis- 
play. 

3.  Sunday-school  Custom:  A  modern  innovation, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  children  of  the  vari- 
ous Sunday-schools  throughout  the    country  are 
taken  out  and  indulged  in  field  sports  and  games. 

field-derrick,  «.     A  derrick  used  for  stacking 
hay  in  the  field.    It  is  mounted  on  a  sled  or  on  a 
sill-piece,  which  is  anchored  temporarily  by  stakes ; 
otherwise  it  is  stayed  by  guys, 
•field-dew,  s.    Dew  taken  from  the  field. 
"  With  this  field-dew  consecrate, 
Every  fairy  take  his  gait." 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Wight's  Dream,  v.  2. 

field-duck,  s. 

Ornith. :  Otis  tetrax,  the  Little  Bustard.  It  is  a 
native  of  France. 

field-equipage,  s. 

Milit.:  Equipage  or  apparatus,  accouterments, 
&c.,  for  service  ia  the  field. 

•field-fight,  8.  A  general  engagement ;  a  pitched 
battle. 

"The  rather  to  traine  them  both,  and  draw  them  to  a 
field-fight."— P.  Holland:  Liviiu,  p.  239. 

field-flower,  s.  A  wild  flower ;  a  flower  growing 
in  the  fields,  as  distinguished  from  one  cultivated 
in  gardens. 

"Like  arrow  seeds  of  the  field-flower." 

Tennyson:  The  Poet,  19. 

field-fortification,  s. 

Milit. :  The  art,  science,  or  process  of  fortifying 
or  strengthening  the  position  of  forces  in  the  field 
by  works  of  a  temporary  kind. 

field-geologist,  s.  A  geologist  who  acquires  the 
knowledge  of  his  science  largely  by  observations  in 
the  field  instead  of  simply  studying  books  at  home. 

field-glass, «. 

1.  A  binocular  telescope  in  compact  form,  and 
having  six  achromatic  lenses.  It  lias  a  metallic 
body  covered  with  morocco,  and  a  sunshade  to 
extend  over  the  object-glasses.  It  is  carried  in  a 
leather-case  with  a  strap,  and  lias  a  body  from 
three  and  three-quarters  to  six  and  a  quarter  inches 
long,  the  object-glasses  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
six  lines  in  diameter.  It  is  also  called  a  lorgnette, 
opera-glass,  or  race-glass. 


2.  A  small    achromatic   telescope,   usually  from 
twenty    to    twenty-four   inches   long,  and   having 
three  to  six  draws. 

3.  That  one  of  the  two  lenses  forming  the  eye- 
piece of  an  astronomical  telescope  <>i  compound 
microscope,  which   is  nearest  to  the  object-glass; 
the  glass  nearest  to  the  eye  is  the  eyo-gl:i>.-. 

field-gun,  s. 

Milit.:  A  light  cannon  designed  to  accompany 
troops  in  their  maneuvers  on  the  field  of  battle. 

field-hand,  s.  A  laborer  engaged  in  farming 
work ;  a  farm-laborer. 

•field-house,  s.    A  tent. 

field-madder,  s. 

Bot. :  A  common  modern  book-name  for  Sherar- 
dia  arvensis,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Rubi- 
aceee.  It  is  a  common  field  herb,  with  clusters  of 
smail  lilac  flowers  in  terminal  heads,  used  in  dye- 
ing. 

field-man,  s.    A  peasant,  a  boor. 

"  He  statutis  and  ordanis,  that  JleM-niru  quha  1ms  mair 
nor  four  ky,  sail,  for  thair  awin  sustentatioun,  tak  and 
ressave  landis  Ira  thair  maisteris,  and  till  and  saw  the 
samin." — Stat.  Alex.  II.  in  Balfour's  Pract.,  p.  536. 

field-marshal,  a. 

Milit. :  The  highest  rank  of  officers  in  European 
armies.  This  rank  was  first  conferred  in  England 
upon  John  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  George  Earl  of  Ork- 
ney, by  George  II.,  in  1736. 

field-marshalship,  8.  The  dignity  or  rank  of  a 
field-marshal. 

field-more,  .-•• 

Bot. :  Either  Caucus  carota  or  Pastinaca  saliva. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

field-mouse,  «. 

Zool. :  A  name  given  to  several  species  of  rodents 
which  live  in  the  fields,  where  they  burrow  in  banks, 
&c.  Mus  syh'aticus  is  the  Long-tailed  Field-mouse, 
Arvicola.  aarestii  the  Short-tailed  Field-mouse  or 
Field-vole  fq.  v.). 

field-naturalist,  s.  One  who  does  not  confine 
his  studies  of  natural  science  to  books,  but  makes 
researches  in  the  fields  and  woods. 

field-nigella,  field-nigelweed,  «. 

Bot. :  Lychnis  githago.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

field-notes,  s.  pi. 

Surv.:  Notes  or  memoranda  as  to  stations,  dis- 
tanceSj  bearings,  &c.,  made  by  a  surveyor  while  in 
the  field. 

field-officer,  s. 

Mil. :  An  officer  above  the  rank  of  captain,  but 
below  that  of  general ;  as  a  major,  a  colonel,  &c. 

field-piece,  8. 

Mil.:  A  field-gun  (q.  v.). 

field-practice,  8. 

Mil. :  Military  exercises  or  evolutions  in  the  field. 

field-preacher,  s.  One  who  preaches  in  the  open 
air. 

field-preaching,  «.  The  act  or  practice  of  preach- 
ing in  the  open  air. 

field-roller,  s. 

Agric. :  A  wooden  or  iron  cylinder,  drawn  over  a 
plowed  field  to  crush  the  clods  and  level  the  ground. 

•field-room,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  Open  space,  room. 

"  Falling  back  where  they 
Might  field-room  find  at  large." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  8.  12. 

2.  Fig. :  Free  and  unrestricted  opportunity. 

"  They  had  field-room  enough  to  expatiate  upon  the  gross 
iniquity  of  the  covenant."— Clarendon:  Hist,  of  the  t'ii-il 
War. 

field-sketching,  e. 

Mil. :  The  art  or  act  of  sketching  in  plan  rapidly, 
while  in  the  field,  the  natural  features  of  a  country, 
so  as  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  its  character. 

field-spider,  s.  The  popular  name  for  any  of 
the  numerous  species  of  spiders  found  in  fields. 

field-sports,  s.  pi.  Outdoor  sports,  such  as 
hunting,  shooting,  coursing,  &c. 

•field-staff,  s. 

Hil. :  A  staff  formerly  carried  by  gunners  in  the 
field,  and  containing  lighted  matches  for  discharg- 
ing cannon. 

field-telegraph,  s. 

Mil. :  A  portable  telegraph  adapted  for  use  in  the 
field  hi  military  operations. 

field-train,  «. 

Mil. :  That  branch  or  department  of  the  army 
whose  duty  it  was  formerly  to  keep  the  Artillery 
fully  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  the  En- 
gineers with  stores,  for  which  purpose  depots  were 
established  at  convenient  places  between  the  front 
and  the  base  of  operations. 


late     fat     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd.     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur.    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     SB,    ce  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


field-vole 


1821 

fiend,  *fend,  *fende,  *feond,  *feonde,  *feont, 


field-vole  consists  almost  exclusively  of  vegetable  2.  A  demon,  a  devil,  an  infernal  being;  with  the 

substances.    Like  its  congeners,  it  is  exceedingly  definite  article,  Satan,  the  devil,  the  arch-enemy  of 

prolific,  and  breeds  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  mankind. 

field  WOri   8  "Come fiend,  come  fury,  giant,  monster,  blast 

1.  Surr.:    The' various  outdoor  operations  neces-  From  earth or hel1'  we ^^"Sf^ia™. 

Saryi.isurveying.Tom               fortifications   or   de-  3.  A  person  of  demoniacal,  devilish,  or  fiendish 

fen'ses  thrown  up  by  an  army  in  the  field,  or  by  qualities  or  disposition. 

besiegers  or  besieged  to  strengthen  their  position.  "  That  cursed  man,  that  cru<rt^™<y>f  hen.  ^  ^ 

field,  v.t.&i.    [FIELD,  s.]  fiend-begotten,  o.    Begotten  by  a  fiend  or  devil ; 

A.  Transitive :  devilish,  fiendish.    (Scott:  Lady  oftlie  Lake,  iv.  5.) 
1.  Carp.:  To  sink  a   margin  round   a  panel  of  fiend-born,  a.    Born  of  a  fiend  or  devil.    (Scoff: 

the  batsman,  and^eturn  itSto*the  wicket-keeper.  fiend-hearted,  o.    Having  the  heart  or  disposi- 

"The  ball  being  sharply  fielded  at  cover-point."—  Ion- 
don  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive: 

•I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  take  to  the  field. 

2.  To  fight. 


fiery 

*9.  Excessive,  exceeding,  immoderate,  extreme. 
*'  Lupus,  for  your  fierce  credulity, 
One  fit  him  with  a  pair  of  larger  ears." 

Hen  Jonson:  Poetaster,  v.  u 

*10.  Desperate,  extreme. 

"In  fierce  extremes — in  good  and  ill." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  v. 

*11.  Proud,  haughty. 

"  He  is  tierce  and  cannot  brook  hard  language." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  n.,  Ft.  11.,  iv.  9. 
B.  As  adv.:  Fiercely,  furiously,  violently,  vehe- 
mently. 

"The  midday  sun  fierce  beat  against  their  faces." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  L 

H  For  the  difference  between  fierce  and  ferocious, 
see  FEROCIOUS. 

•fierce-flaming,  a.  Burning  with  a  fierce  flame ;. 
darting  out  fierce  looks. 

"  His  eyeBfleroe-fiaminy  o'er  the  trophy  roll." 

Pitt:  Virgil's  JEneid  ill. 

•fierce-minded,  a.  Of  a  fierce  mind  or  disposi- 
tion. 

"  Porgetfulnesse  seized  his  fierce-minded  confidence." — 
Up.  Wilson:  3  Maccabees,  ii.  18. 

•fler  ce-llng,  'fierce-lings,  •fierce-lias,  adv. 
-n.     ,...._T     T_   _   hurry,  with. 


'Who,  soone  prepared  to  field,  his  sword  forth  drew." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  29. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Base  Ball  and  Cricket:  To  act  as  a  fielder. 


ion  of  a  fiend  or  devil. 

•fiend-fray -Ing,   a.     [Eng.  fiend,  and  fraying,         „„,        ol     „_,     _. 

pr.  par.of/ra»,v.  (q.  v.)]    Frightening  or  driving    [Eng   flerce;  a(1v.  suff.  -ling.}     In 
away  a  fiend.  violence ;  fiercely. 

*fiehd'-f  fll,  a.     [English  fiend;  -ful(l).]     Full  of  "  I  cBmeflerceUns  in."— Sots:  Helenore,  p.  87. 

fiendish,  devilish,  or  malignant  nature. 

"  Regard  his  hellish  fall, 
Whose  fiendful  fortune  may  exhort  the  wise 
Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things." 

Marlowe:  Dr.  Faustus,  v.  (Chorus.) 


.  .   _  »fiend  -f  fll-l?,  adv.    [Eng.  fiendful;  -ly.]    In  a 

2.  Racing:  To  back  the  field  against  the  favorite,    fiendish  manner ;  fiendishly. 


fler'ce-ly,    »feers-ly,    *fers-llch,  *fers-lych,, 
•fers-ly,  adv.   [Eng. fierce;  -ly.~) 

1.  In  a  fierce,  furious,  or  ferocious  manner ;  with 
fierceness  or  ferocity. 

2.  With  fierceness  or  ferocity  of  looks;  as,  to  look 


nc rcc I u 
_-  .  3.  With  exceeding  violence  or  strength;  furiously; 

(Slang.)  fiend -Ish,  a.    [English  fiend ;  -ish.\    Having  the    as,  The  fire  burnt^ercefy. 

field -ed,  a.    [Eng.^eid;  -ed.J  qualities  or  nature  of  a  fiend ;  befitting  or  proper       fierce-ness,   *feers-nes,   »feers-nesse,   *fers- 

•1.  Ord.Lang.:  Engaged  in  the  field  or  in  action :    to  a  fiend;  devilish,  demoniacal,  diabolical,  infer-    nesge  g.    [Eng.  fierce;  -ness.]   The  quality  or  state 
encamped.  nal ;  exceedingly  malignant  or  wicked.  of  Demg  fierce  or  ferocious ;  ferocity,  fury,  violence,. 

vehemence. 

•flerce-ty,  'feers-te,  s.     [English  fierce;  -ty.] 
Fierceness,  ferocity. 

fT-gr-1  f  a -9l-as,  s.  [Lat.=cause  it  to  be  done.]) 
Law :  A  writ  which  lies  for  him  who  has  recovered 
diabolicalness. 


Now,  Mars,  I  pr'thee,  make  us  quick  in  work;  fiend  -Ish-l^,   adv.      [Eng.  fiendish ;    -ly.~\     In   a 

That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  from  hence,    flen,iish  or  devilish  manner ;  like  a  fiend ;  infernally, 
To  help  our  fielded  friends.  rtinhnlirnllv 

Snakap.,  Corlolanus,  i.  4. 

2.  Cricket :  Said  of  a  ball  stopped  and  returned  to       fiend  -Ish-ness,  s.     [Eng.  fiendixh  f  HMM    The 
the  wicket  keeper  by  a  fielder.  S^Lff...6***0  o£   bcmg  flendlshi    dovlhl 

*field'-en,  ».  [Eng.  field;  -en.]  Consisting  of 
fields. 

"Theflelden  country  also  and  plains."— P.  Holland. 

field  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  field,  v. ;  -er.] 

Base  Ball  and  Cricket:  One  of  the  players  who 
stands  out  in  the  field  to  catch  or  stop  and  return 
balls  hit  by  the  batsman ;  a  fieldsman. 

fleld'-fare,  *feld-fare,  *felde  fare,  s.  [A.  S. 
feldefare,  from  feld=a  field,  and  faran=to  go,  to 


•1    Hostile 
' 


i  "  /  v.  u 

traverse.] 

Zool.:  Turdus  pilaris,  a  bird  belonging  to  the 
Turdidse,  or  Thrush  family.  It  is  about  ten  inches 
in  length,  of  a  deep  chestnut  color,  with  black  tail 
and  ash-colored  head. 

"  "Not  yet  the  hawthorn  bore  her  berries  red. 
With  which  the  fieldfare,  wintry  guest,  is  fed." 

Cowper:  Heedless  Alarm. 

[FIELD,  v.] 


in  an  action  for  debtor  damages  to  the  sheriff,  com- 
manding him  to  levy  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  defendant  the  sum  or  debt  recovered.  This  writ 
lies  as  well  against  privileged  persons  as  common 

»,    Hc.s  persons,  and  against  executors  or  administrators 

2.  'Resembling  or  befitting  a  fiend;  devilish ;  dia-    with  regard  to  the  goods  of  the  deceased.     It  is 

commonly  contracted  to  X  i.fa. 

"Under  the  writ  of  fieri  facias,  goods,  money,  and  se- 
curities only  may  be  taken."—  Blackstone:  Comment.,. 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  16. 

tfier-I-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  fiery;  -ly.]  In  a  fiery,, 
hot,  or  vehement  manner. 

f  ler'-I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  fiery;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hot  like  fire ; ; 
heat,  hotness. 


•3.  Deadly,  fatal. 

flent,  s.    [FIEND.] 

IT  Fientahaft:  The  devil  a  bit;  deuce  a  thing. 

fler,  a.    [FEEE.]    Sound  ;  healthy. 

"  We're  fit  to  win  our  daily  bread, 
As  lang's  we're  hale  and  fler" 

Burns:  Epistle  to  Davit. 

f  i-gr-a-men  -tS,  adv.   [Ital.] 
Music  :  Proudly,  fiercely,  boldly. 

'ferce,  *fers,    *ferse,   'flerse,    *flrs, 


, 
•flrse,  n.  &  adv.    [O.  Fr.  fiers,  fers,  from  Lat./eriw 


field  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.txi «.    LJ?1EjiiA'»  ^.J  -IHBG,  u.  otuirt 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <g  particip.  adj.:  (See    the    =wild,  fierce.] 
verb.)  A.  As  adjective : 

C.  As  substantive:  1.  Ferocious,  cruel,  violent,  furious,  impetuous 

1.  Cricket:  The  act  of  catching  or  stopping  and 
returning  to  the  wicket-keeper  balls  hit  by  the  bats- 
man. 

"Too  much  praise  cannot  possibly  be  lavished  on  the 
fielding." — London  Daily  Telegraph.  ••  The  ships,  though  so  great,  are  driven  of  fierce  winds; 

2.  Vinegar  Manufac. :  Exposure  to  the  open  air    yet  are  they  turned  about  with  a  very  small  helm."- 
and  sun  of  malt-wash,  or  gyle  in  casks,  in  order  to    James  iii.  4. 


"Thou/erse  God  of  armes,  Mars  the  rede." 

Chaucer:  Anelyda,  i. 

2.  Vehement,  violent,  exceeding  strong  or  forci- 
ble. 


promote  its  acetification. 

fielding-plane,  s.    The  plane  used  in  fielding— 
i.e.,  in  sinking  the  margin  round  a  panel. 

•field -Ish,    *feld-ishe,    a.     [Eng.  field;   -ish.] 
Countrified,  rural. 

"They  sing  a  song  made  of  nfeldishe  mouse." 

tt'yalt:  Mean  and  Sure  Estate. 

field  -Ite,  s.    [Named  after  F.  Field,  the  miner- 
alogist; Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 


3.  Savage,  ferocious,  easily  roused  or  enraged. 

"  Poetry  disarms 
The  fiercest  animals  with  magic  charms." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  253,  254. 

4.  Indicating  or  full  of  fierceness  or  ferocity ;  as, 
fierce  language,  fierce  looks,  a  fierce  attack. 

"A  king  of  fierce  countenance." — Daniel  viii.  23. 

5.  Violent,  vehement,  excessive. 

Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce;  and  their 
" n 


Min.  •  A  va'riety'of  Tetrahedrite,' occurring  at  the  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel."-Oene«is  xlix.  7. 

mine  Altar,  near  Coquimbo.    It  is  soft,  of  a  greasy  *6.  Vehement,  ardent,  fiery,  eager, 

appearance,  greenish-gray    slightly   reddish,  with  "  o  tell  her,  Swallow,  thou  that  knowest  each, 
powder  bright  red.    (Z>ana.) 

field?  -man,  s.    [FIELDER.] 

field'-w5rt,  «.    [Eng.^eid,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  Oentiana  amarella,  or  perhaps  Erythrcea 
centaurium.  (Britten  o*  Holland.) 

•field-?,  *feel-di,  *fel-di,  a.  [Eng.  field;  -y.~\ 
Like  a  field ;  open. 

•fl-en,  «fy-in,  v.  t.  [A  contr.  of  defy  (q.  v.).]  To 
digest,  to  devour. 

Boll,    t><Sy;     p6ut,    JCwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shin; 


That  bright  and/IeWe,  and  fickle  is  the  South." 

Tennyson.  Princess,  iv.  79. 

•7.  Passionate,  strong,  ardent. 

"  Yet  have  I  fierce  affections." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  5. 

•8.  Wild,  disordered. 

"This fierce  abridgment 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 


"The  ashes,  by  their  heat,  their  fieriness,  and  their 
dryness,  belong  to  the  element  of  earth." — Boyle:  norksf 
i.  470. 

2.  Fig. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heated  or 
hot  in  "temper  or  disposition  ;  heat,  acrimony,  hot- 
ness  of  temper. 

"  The  Italians,  notwithstanding  their  natural  fieriness 
of  temper,  affect  always  to  appear  sober  and  sedate." — 
Addison:  On  Italy. 

*fl-6r-Ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  fire;  -ize.}  To  burn,  to 
kindle. 

"  But  aire  turn  water,  earth  mBjflerize." 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  2d  day,  1st  week,  264. 

f'ier'-f,  *flr-ie,  *flr-y,  *fyr-y,  *fuyr-y,  a.  &adv. 
[Eng. fire;  -y.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Consisting  of  fire. 

"And  to  wissen  hem  by  nyght, 
Aflrie  piller  hem  alight." 

Oowf.r:  C.  A.,  V. 

2.  Containing  fire. 

"  I  know  thou'dst  rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  &  fiery  gulph 
Than  flatter  him." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ill.  2. 

3.  Heated  by  fire ;  hot,  like  fire. 

"The  sword  which  is  made  fiery  doth  not  only  cut,  by 
reason  of  the  sharpness  which  simply  it  hath,  but  also* 
burp  by  means  of  that  heat  which  it  hath  from  fire.'  — 
Hooker:  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Like  or  resembling  fire. 

"  Make  thee  a  fiery  serpent."— Numb.  xii.  8. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Hot  or  heated  like  fire ;  burning,  inflamed. 
"  Kindle  &  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin." 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  183. 


chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-tion,      -§ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,    a;;    expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-slous  =  shiis.     -We,     -die,     &c.  =  t>el,      del. 


fiery-chamber 


2.  Easily  set  on  fire;  highly  inflammable;  as,  a 
Jiery  mine. 

3.  Exceeding  hot ;  dried  up,  parched. 

"  The  dust  and  heat 
In  the  broad  and  fiery  street." 

Longfellow:  Rain  in  Summer. 

4.  Vehement,  ardent,  eager,  fierce. 

"This  deed    .    .    .    must  send  thee  hence 
With  fiery  quickness." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  S. 

'5,  Passionate;  hot-tempered ;  easily  provoked. 
"  Yon  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  dnke." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

6.  Unrestrained,  untamed ;  fierce,  wild. 
"One  fought  on  foot,  one  curbed  the  fiery  steed." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  viii. 

7.  Causing  heat  or  passion ;  inflaming. 

"Loue  hath  hisj?ry  dart  so  brenningly 
Ystiked  thnrgh  my  trewe  careful  hert." 

Chauar:  C.  T.,  1,666. 
IT  For  the  difference  between  fiery  and  hot,  see 

fiery-chamber,  8. 

Fr.  Hist. :  The  renderingof  the  appellation  Cham- 
bre  Ardente  given  to  a  French  tribunal  instituted 
by  Francis  1.,  in  A.  D.  1535,  for  the  punishment  of 
heresy.  It  continued  about  a  century  and  a  half. 

fiery-croas,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"When  a  chieftain  designed  to  summon  his  clan  upon 
any  sudden  or  important  emergency,  he  slew  a  goat  and, 
making  a  cross  of  any  light  wood,  seared  its  extremities 
in  the  fire,  and  extinguished  them  in  the  blood  of  the 
animal.  This  was  called  the  Fiery-cross,  also  Creau 
Tarigh,  or  the  Gross  of  Shame,  because  disobedience  to 
what  the  symbol  implied  inferred  infamy.  It  was  deliv- 
ered to  a  swift  and  trusty  messenger,  who  ran  full  speed 
-with  it  to  the  next  hamlet,  where  he  presented  it  to  the 
principal  person,  with  a  single  word,  implying  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  He  who  received  the  symbol  was  bound  to 
fiend  itforward,  with  equal  despatch,  to  the  next  village; 
and  thus  it  passed  with  incredible  celerity  through 
all  the  district  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  chief,  and 
also  among  his  allies  and  neighbors,  if  the  danger  was 
common  to  them.  At  sight  of  the  Fiery-cross,  everyman, 
from  sixteen  years  old  to  sixty,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
was  obliged  instantly  to  repair,  in  his  best  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements, to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  failed 
to  appear,  suffered  the  extremities  of  fire  and  sword, 
which  were  emblematically  denounced  to  the  disobedient 
by  the  bloody  and  burnt  marka  upon  the  warlike  eignal." 
—Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iu.  1.  (Note.) 

*flery-fary,  8. 

1.  Confusion,  bustle. 

2.  Pretended  bustle. 

fiery-footed,  a.    Swift-footed,  eager,  impetuous, 
fiery-hot,    a.      Passionate,    impetuous,    eager, 
ardent. 

"Fiery-hot  to  burst 

All  barriers."        Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  cxiii. 
*flery-new,  a.    New  as  from  the  forge ;  brand- 
new,  fire-new. 

'fiery -pointed,  a.  Throwing  rays  pointed  as  it 
were  with  fire. 

fiery-red,  a.  Red  as  fire,  from  exertion  or  other- 
wise. 

•fiery-short,  a.  Angrily  short,  with  tho  laconism 
of  indignation. 

fiery-spangled,  a.  Spangled  with  anything 
bright  and  glittering. 

•fiery-trlpllclty,  8. 

Astral. :  The  three  signs,  Leo,  Aries,  and  Sagit- 
tarius, which  surpass  the  rest  in  their  fiery  appear- 
ance. 

fiery-wheeled,  a.  Having  wheels  like  fire. 
(Milton:  IlPenseroso,53.) 

f  1.  fa.,  «.    [FIERI  FACIAS.] 

fife,  8.  [Fr.  flfre,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  pflfa,  flfa, 
from  pflfen=to  blow  a  fife;  Ger.  p/et/e=a  pipe; 
})fiff=  a  whistle.  Allied  to  pipe  (q.  v.).] 

Music : 

1.  A  small  pipe  used  as  a  musical  instrument ;  its 
•  compass  is  two  octaves  from  D  on  the  fourth  line  of 

the  treble  clef.  In  the  British  Army  and  Navy, 
fifes  and  drums  are  supplied  at  the  public  expense ; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  or 
a  battalion  of  infantry  comprises  a  certain  number 
of  bandsmen,  besides  buglers,  flfers,  and  drummers. 
Although  of  ancient  use  in  England  for  military 
purposes,  it  was  discontinued  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  and  was  not  restored  until  the  siege  of  Maestricht 
in  1747.  The  fife  in  %he  orchestra  is  called  Flauto 
piccolo  (q.  v.). 

"He  roused  the  trumpet  and  the  martial  fife." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  13. 

2.  An  organ-stop ;  a  piccolo,  generally  of  two  feet 
in  length.    (Stainer  A  Barrett.) 

•fife-major,  «. 

Jfilit. :  A  non-commissioned  officer  who  formerly 
superintended  the  fifers  of  a  regiment. 
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fife-rail,  s. 

ft'aut. :  A  banister  on  the  break  of  a  poop  or 
around  the  mast  of  a  vessel. 

fife,  r.  i.    [FIFE,  «.]    To  play  upon  a  fife. 

flf-er,  s.  [Eng.  flf(e);  -er.]  One  who  plays 
upon  a  fife. 

fif -Ish,  a.  [From  the  county  of  Fife  in  Scot- 
land, many  of  whoso  inhabitants  were  said  to  be 
deranged.]  Somewhat  deranged. 

"He  will  be  .  .  .  very,  very  flfish,  as  the  east  country 
fisherfolks  say." — Scott:  Pirate,  ch.  ix. 

flf-Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ffish;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  slightly  deranged. 

flf-teen ,  *flf-tene,  *vyf-tene,  a.  &  «.  [A.  S. 
flftyne,fiftene,  from/(/=five,  and  tyn=teu  ;  O.  Fris. 
f  if  tine,  fiftene;  But.  vljftien;  Goth,  fimftaihun; 
lcel.Jim.tdn;  Sw.  femton;  Dan.  femten ;  Ger.  filnf- 
zeftn.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Amounting  in  number  to  five  and 
ten  ;  one  more  than  fourteen. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  number  made  up  of  five  and  ten. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  made  up  of 
five  and  ten ;  as,  15  or  XV. 

•3.  The  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  as  being 
composed  of  fifteen  judges. 

II.  OldLaw:  A  tax  of  a  fifteenth.  [FIFTEENTH, 
B.  II.  2.J 

"It  is  to  be  observed  furthermore  that  this  payment 
which  we  commonly  at  this  day  doe  call  the  Fifteen,  is 
truly  and  was  anciently  named  the  Tenth  and  Fifteenth." 
— Lambarde:  Perambulation  of  Kent  (ed.  1666),  p.  55. 

flfteen-spined  stickleback,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Gasterosteus  spinachia,  a  marine  species 
of  Stickleback,  five  to  seven  inches  in  length,  which 
makes  its  nest  of  seaweed  and  guards  the  eggs  like 
the  fresh-water  species.  Color  variable,  sometimes 
reddish-brown,  sometimes  dark-green.  It  is  met 
with  on  all  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe.  It  feeds 
on  the  eggs  and  fry  of  fishes,  worms,  and  other  ma. 
rine  animals.  It  is  also  called  the  Sea-adder  (q.  v.) 


fiftinda,  flftendesta;  But.  fijthende ;  O.  Sax.   fin 
tdndi;  Sw.  &  Dan.  femtende ;  Ger.  filnfzehnte.'] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  fourteenth :  the  ordinal 
of  fifteen ;  the  fifth  after  the  tenth. 

"In  his  long  prayer  or  hiaflveteenth  point." 

Corbet:  Her  Boreale. 

2.  Being  one  of  fifteen  equal  parts  into  which  a 
whole  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fifteenth  part. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Music: 

(1)  The  interval  of  a  double  octave ;  bis-diapason. 

(2)  An  organ-stop  of  two  feet  in  length  on  the 
manuals  and  four  foot  on  the  pedals,  consisting  of 
open  metal  pipes.    It  is  tuned  one  octave  above  the 
principal,  and  two  octaves  above  the  open  diapa- 
son. 

*2.  OldLaw:  (See  extract.) 

"Fifteenth  (decima  gtiinta)  is  a  tribute  or  imposition  of 
money  laid  upon  any  city,  borough,  orothertown  through 
the  realm,  not  by  the  poll,  or  upon  this  or  that  man,  but 
in  general  upon  the  whole  city  or  town;  and  is  so  called, 
because  it  amounts  to  a  fifteenth  part  of  that  which  the 


fig-leaf 

monarchy  wonld  be  established  on  oarth  under  the 
personal  reign  of  Jesus  (.the  four  preceding  mon- 
archies having  been  those  of  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece, 
and  Rome),  and  that  no  single  person  ought  to  rule 
mankind  until  His  coming,  but  that,  iu  the  mean 
time,  civil  government  should  bo  provisionally  ad- 
ministered by  His  saints. 

"Fifth  Monarchy  Men  shouting  for  King  Jesus,  agitators 
lecturing  from  the  tops  of  tubs  on  the  fate  of  Agag — all 
these,  they  tell  us,  were  the  offspring  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion."— MttcauUly:  Essay  on  Milton. 

fifth-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  or  segment  abovo  the 
fore-axlo  of  a  carriage  and  beneath  the  bed.  The 
king-bolt  is  the  center  of  oscillation,  and  the  fifth- 
wheel  forms  an  extended  support'  to  prevent  the 
careening  of  the  carriage-bed. 

f Ifth'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fifth;-ly.\  In  the  fifth 
place. 

flf-tl-eth,  »flftithe,  'fiftuthe,  *flftugethe, 
•fyftith,  *fyftlthe,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  fiftigodha;  O. 
Fris.fiftichsta;  Dut.  vijftigste:  O.  H.  Ger.  ftrnf- 
zugfato;  Icel.  fimmtugandi;  Sw.  femtionde;  Ger. 
funfiigste.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  The  ordinal  of  fifty ;  next  in  order  after  the 
forty-ninth. 

2.  One  of  fifty  equal  parts  into  which  a  whole  is 
divided. 

B.  At  subst. :  One  of  fifty  equal  parts  into  which  a 
whole  is  divided ;  the  quotient  of  unity  divided  by 
fifty. 


O.  H.  Ger.  flmfzug,  finfzuc;   Goth.jSn 
fimmtigi ;  Sw.femtio ;  Ger.  funfzig.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Five  times  ten. 

"  A  man  haht  him  fifty  penis." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  18. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  number  amounting  to  five  times  ten. 

11  And    they  sat  down    in    ranks   of  hundreds  and  by 
fifties."— Mark  vi.  40. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  of  five  times 
ten ;  as  50,  or  L. 

*flfty- weight,  s.    Half  a  hundred-weight, 
"  About  fifty-weight  of   Iron    bolts." — Mayo:    Kaloolah, 
p.  140. 


city  hath  been  valued  at  of  old,  or  to  a  fifteenth  part  of 
every  man's  personal  estate,  according  to  a  reasonable 
valuation." — Blount:  Law  Diet. 

fifth,  *fift,  *flf-ta,  *flfte,  *flfthe,  »fyft,  'fyfthe 
a.&8.  [A.  S.fifta;  O.  S&x.fifto;  Dut.  vijfde;  O.H. 
Gei.fimfto,f,nfto;  Icel. fimmti ;  Sw.  &  Dan./emte; 
Gei.fllnfte.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  The  ordinal  of  five ;  next  in  order  to  the  fourth. 
"  This  is  thefyft  ds,j."—Tou>neley  Mysteries,  p.  2. 

2.  Being  one  of  five  equal   parts   into  which  a 
whole  is  divided. 

B. 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  five  equal  parts  into  which 
a  whole  is  divided;  the  quotient  of  unity  divided 
by  five. 

2.  Mus. :  A  diatonic  interval  of  five  notes.    Its 
ratio  is  2 :3,  the  diapente  of  the  ancients.    With  the 
exception  of  the  octavo  it  is  the  most  perfect  of 
concords. 

Fifth  Monarchy,  s.  The  personal  reign  of 
Jesus  on  earth  expected  by  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
Men  (q.  v.). 

Fifth  Monarchy  Man: 

Ch.Bist.:  One  of  a  sect  of  enthusiasts  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell,  who  declared  themselves  "  subjects 
only  of  King  Jesus,"  and  held  that  a  fifth  universal 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree.    It  is  not  a  true  fruit, 
but  a  fleshy  receptacle  of  a  conical  form,  attached 
by  the  narrow  end,  the  broad  end  or  apex  having  a 
small  opening  like  a  pore,  the  true  flowers  and  seeds 
lining  the  interior.    It  is  demulcent  and  laxative, 
and   is  used   for  cataplasms.     The   best  figs   are 
imported  into  this  country  from  Turkey ;  others  are 
supplied  by  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  and  North  Africa. 

"Swete  frut  that  me  clepeth  flges." — Ancren  Rtwlf, 
p.  150. 

(2)  The  fig-tree  (q.  v.) 

"  Full  on  its  crown  &  Jig's  green  branches  rise.1' 

Pope:  homer's  Odyssey,  xii.  127. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  The  disease  called  the  piles  (q.  v.). 

"  The  Figes;  quidam  morbus,ficus." — Cathol.  Angltcum. 

(V)  A  small  piece  of  tobacco.    (American.') 

(3)  Anything  of  the  very  least  value  or  importance. 
(Used  in  contemptor  scorn.)    [Fico.] 

"  A  fig  for  Peter."—  Sha!:eap. .  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  8. 
II.  Farriery :  An  excrescence  on  the  frog  of  a 
horse's  foot  consequent  0,1  a.bruise. 
II  Indian  fig  : 

1.  Sing. :  Opuntia  vulyarit,  or  any  other  species 
of  the  genus. 

2.  PI. :  The  name  given  by  Ldndley  to  the  order 
Cactaceee. 

fig-apple,  s.    A  species  of  apple. 

"A.ftg-apple  hath  no  core  or  kernel,  in  these  resembling 
a  fig,  and  differing  from  other  apples." — Mortimer:  Hus- 
bandry. 

fig-bean,  s. 

Fig. :  A  name  for  some  species  of  Lupinns.  (Brit- 
ten &  Holland.) 

fig-cake,  8.  A  preparation  of  figs  and  almonds 
worked  up  into  a  hard  paste  and  pressed  into  round 
cakes  like  small  cheeses. 

fig-eater,  s.    [BECAFICO.] 

fig-gnat,  a. 

Entom. :  Culex  ficariue,  a  species  of  gnat. 

fig-leaf,  «. 

1.  Lit. :  The  leaf  of  a  fig-tree. 

"The  objeotor  makes  himself  diversion  abont  their 
sewing  fig-leaves  together." — Waterland:  Works,  vi.  86. 


ftte,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we.    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr.    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   ga,    pot, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cOr,     rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     m,    oe  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


fig-marigold 

*2.  Fig. :  A  covering  adopted  in  an  emergency ;  a 
flimsy  covering,  from  the  use  made  of  the  fig-leaf  in 
statuary  to  conceal  nakedness. 

"What  pitiful  JJrj-leaves,  what  senseless  and  ridiculous 
shifts  are  these?"—  South;  Sermons,  ii.  296. 

fig-marigold,  *. 

Bot . :  A  common  name  for  the  species  of  the  genus 
Mosembryanthemum,  belonging  to  the  family  Ficoi- 
<leap.  [MESEMBRYANTHEMUM.] 

fig-pecker,  s.    The  same  as  FIG-EATER  (q.  v.). 

fig- shell,  s. 

Conchol. :  A  popular  name  for  Pyrula,  a  genus  of 
sub-tropical  shells,  which  have  a  fig  or  pear-shaped 
form,  with  a  short  spire.  The  surface  is,  in  many 
species,  ornamented  with  raised  reticulated  lines ; 
the  outer  lip  thin  and  the  inner  smooth  ;  canal  long 
and  open.  They  have  a  wide,  sub-tropical  range. 
Forty  species  have  been  described,  living  at  from 
seventeen  to  thirty-five  fathoms  deep. 

fig-tree,  *fic-tre,  *flge-tre.  *fyge-tre,  *fyg- 
tre,  s. 

Bot. :  Ficus  carica,  a  tree  of  the  Mulberry  family  to</£j 
(Moraceae).  It  is  a  native  of  Western  Asia,  and 
"was  early  introduced  into  the  islands  and  countries 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Southern 
.Europe,  where  it  has  become  acclimated,  and  at 
times  attains  the  height  of  a  tree.  There  are  many 
varieties  cultivated.  F.  (Arostigma)  religiosa  is  the 
Pippal-tree,  or  Sacred  Fig  of  India.  The  fig  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  California,  the  annual 
product  being  of  great  value. 

"A  land  of  vines  and  fly-trees."— Deut.  viii.  8. 

fig-wort,  s. 
Botany ; 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  A  common  book  -name  for  Scrophularia  aquat- 
•ica  &ndS.  nodosa,  from  their  being  used  in  the  dis- 
ease called  Ficus.    [SCROPHULARIA.] 

(2)  Ranunculus  ficaria.     (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

2.  PL;  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Scrophulariacoae.    He  calls  them  also  Linariads. 

fig  (2),*.  [A  contract,  of  figure  (q.  v.).]  Dress, 
array,  outfit,  equipment;  generally  in  the  phrase, 
infullfig=io.  full  dress. 

"Lot  is  not  one  of  the  Queen's  pyebalds  in  full  fig  &* 
great  and  as  foolish  a  monster?" — Thackeray;  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  3H.iv. 

fIg(l),V.  t.     [FIG  (!),«.] 

*1.  To  insult  any  one  with  ficoes  or  contemptuous 
motions  of  the  fingers.  [Fico.] 

"  When  Pistol  lies,  do  this;  and  Jtg  me  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard." 

Shakes?.;  Henry  /T'.,  Pt.  II.,  v  8. 

*2.  To  put  something  useless  into  one's  head. 
"  Away  to  the  sow  she  goes,   and  Jigs  her  in  the  crown 
with  another  story." — L' Estrange. 

3.  To  apply  ginger  to  the  fundament  of  a  horse, 
in  order  to  mako  him  appear  lively  and  spirited. 

fig  (2),  v.  t.  [FiG  (2),  s.]  To  dress,  to  deck,  to 
set  out. 

fig  (3),  v.  i.    [Prob.  a  corruption  of  fidge=fidget 
(q.  v.).]    To  move  quickly  or  suddenly ;  to  fidget. 
"Figs  to  and  fro,  and  falls  in  cheerful  cry." 

Sylvester:  L>u  Bartas;  The  Handy-Crafts,  505. 

FIg'-»-r6,  s.  [Seedef.]  The  name  of  the  hero 
in  two  plays  by  Beaum  arch  a  is— the  Barber  of 
Seville  and  the  Marriage  of  Figaro.  In  the  former 
he  is  a  barber,  in  the  latter  a  valet,  but  in  both  he 
outwits  everjr  one ;  hence  the  term  is  used  for  any 
shrewd,  cunning,  and  witty  person. 

flg'-^-ry1,  8.  [A  corrupt,  of  vagary  (q.  v.).]  A 
vagary,  a  frolic. 

"Ere  longl  will  make  'em  believe  you  can  conjure  with 
•such  aflgary." — Beaum.  tfr  Flet.;  Fair  Maidoftfie  Inn,  ii.  2. 

*fl£'-ent,  a.  [Prob.  from  fig  (2),  v,,  orfidge,  v.] 
Unsteady,  unfixed,  quick,  fickle. 

"What  kind  of  ftgent  memory  have  you  ?"— Beaum.  <£• 
Flet.:  Eastward  Hoe,  iii. 

*flg-erI  s.  [O.  Fr.figier;  Prov.  figuier.]  A  fig- 
tree. 

"Ftger  is  ones  kunnes  treou  thet  bereth  swet  frut." — 
Ancren  Riwle,  p.  160. 

*figer-tree,  s.    A  fig-tree. 

"  Thai  abade  vnder  aflger-tre." — Tristram,  iii.  72. 
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2.  To  contend  in  arms  or  in  battle  ;  to  war  ;  to  bat- 
tle ;  to  endeavor  to  defeat  or  subdue  an  enemy  by 
force  of  arms.     It  may  bo  used  either  of  a  single 
combatant  or  of  a  whole  army  or  nation. 

"They  flght  and  bringen  horse  and  man  to  ground." 
Chaucer.  Troiltts  and  Cressida,  bk.  iv. 

3.  It  is  generally  followed  by  withy  but  against  is 
also  used. 

"  Did  he  ever  strive  against  Israel,  or  did  he  ever  flght 
against  them?"  —  Judges  xi.  26. 

4.  To  act  or  strive  in  opposition  ;  to  oppose  ;  to  try 
to  resist. 

"  Let  us  not  flalit  against  God."—  Acts  xiiii.  9. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  contend  with,  to  war  against,  to  combat  ;  to 
carry  on  a  war  against  ;  to  engage  in  battle  or  com- 
bat. 

"And  now,  reduced  on  equal  terms  to  fight,  , 

Their  ships,  like  wasted  patrimonies  show." 

Dryden:  Anntis  Mirabilis,  cxxvi. 

2.  To  contest  ;  to  struggle  or  contend  against  ;  as, 
to  fight  a  question  or  a  point. 

o  carry  on  or  wage. 

"Fight  this  battle  out." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  8. 

4.  To  give  in  fight. 

"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  flght  a  blow." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  8. 

5.  To  cause  to  fight  ;  to  sot  on  to  fight  ;  as,  to  fight 
cocks. 

6.  To  manage  or  maneuver  in  fight;  as,  to  fight  a 
ship. 

7.  To  gain  or  win  by  fighting  ;  as,  to  fight  one's 
way. 

IT  (1)  To  fight  a  thing  out:  To  struggle  to  the  end. 

(2)  To  fight  shy  of  anyone  or  anything:  To  avoid 
a  person  or  thing  from  a  feeling  of  mistrust,  dislike, 
or  fear. 

fight  (gh  silent),  'fecht,  *feht,  'feint,  *feyghte, 
•flgt,  *flht,  *flhte,  *fyght,  «fyhte,  *veht,  *vight, 
8.  [A.  S.  feohte;  O.  H.  Ger.  and  O.  Sax./eMa;  M. 
H.  Ger.  vehte;  Dut.  gevecht.] 

1.  A  battle,  a  contest  of  arms  ;  a  struggle  for  vic- 
tory, whether  between  individuals  or  large  bodies  ; 
a  combat. 

"When  I  call  to  mind  and  remember  the  conflicts  and 
flghts  at  sea."—  P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  827. 

2.  A  struggle,  contest,  or  contention,  not  neces- 
sarily by  arms. 

*3.  Something  to  screen  the  combatants  during  a 
naval  engagement.    [CLOSE-FIGHTS.] 
"  Who  oversaw  a  noble  sight, 
That  never  viewed  a  brave  sea-fight  '. 
Hang  up  your  bloody  colors  in  the  air, 
tip  with  your  flghts  and  your  nettings  prepare." 

Dryden:  Sung  in  Amooyna,  iii.  8. 

4.  Power,  strength,  or  inclination  for  fighting. 

*flght-wite,  s.  A  fine  or  penalty  imposed  on  any 
person  for  quarreling  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
peace. 

fight  -ee,  s.    [Eng.  fight,  and  guff,  -ee.] 

Botany  :  Plantago  lanceolata.  Called  also  the 
Fighting-cock  (q.  v.). 

fight  -Sr  (gh  silent),  *feghtare,  *feyghtare, 


f  Ig'-giim,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    An  old  game,  or 
juggler  s  trick. 

fight  (gh  silent),  *fiht-en,  *ftghte,  *feht-en, 
*feght,  v.  i.  &  t.     [A.  S.feohtan;   cogn.  with  Dut. 
vechten;  Dan./egfe;  Svr.fakta;  O.  H.  Ger./eWan; 
•Ger./ecftten;  0.  Fris.  fiuchta.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  contend;  to  strive  for  victory  or  superiority. 
"Whoso  wol  aghena  the  (\evi\flghte 
Ther  mai  nego  sit  arighte." 

Political  Songs,  p.  211. 


fight  -Sr  (gh  silent),  *feghtare,  *feyghtare, 
*fightere,  'fyghter,  s.  [A.  S.  feohtere;  O.  Fris. 
fiuchtere  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fehtan  ;  Dut.  vechter.]  One 
who  fights  ;  a  combatant  ;  a  warrior. 

"You  are  a  writer  and  I  am  a  fighter,  but  here  is  a  fel- 

low 
Who  could  both  write  and  flght." 

Longfellow:  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  ii. 

flghf-IAg  (gh  silent),  *feghting,  'feghtyng, 
*nghtlnge,  *flghtyng,  «vightinge,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  «.  [FIGHT,  w.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Fit  or  qualified  for  war  ;  experienced  or  skilled 
in  war. 

"A  host  of  fighting  men  went  out  to  war  by  bands."  — 
2  Chron.  xivi.  11. 

2.  Occupied  by  war  ;  forming  the  scene  of  battle. 

"  Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  I.  81. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  engaging  in  war  or  com- 
bat ;  a  contest,  a  battle,  an  engagement. 

"  It  semed  that  this  Palamon 
In  hisflghtyng  were  as  a  wood  lyoun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,657. 

fighting-cock,  8. 

Bot.:  A  popular  name  f9r  the  plantain,  Plant- 
aqo  lanceolata,  because  children  make  mock-fight 
with  it. 

fighting-fish,  8.  Macropus  (Ctenoptt)  pugnax.  A 
small  fish,  a  native  of  Eastern  Asia,  remarkable  for 
its  pugnacity.  They  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting,  as  (fame-cocks  used  to  be.  When  excited 
or  irritated,  its  scales  assume  metallic  hues. 


figurate-numbers 

fighting-gear,  s.  The  equipment  or  outfit  neces- 
sary for  a  fighting-man. 

•fight -Ing-lf  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  fighting ; 
-ly.]  Pugnaciously. 

*fight-less  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  fight;  -less.] 
Without  fighting ;  without  a  struggle. 

•fig -less,  a.    [Eng.  fig;  -less.]    Destitute  of  figs. 
"Theflgless  fig-tree."— Adams:   Works,  ii.  184. 

*flg-ment,  8.  [Lat.  figmentum,  from  fingo=to 
feign,  to  invent.]  A  fiction;  a  story  invented;  a 
fabrication ;  a  fable. 

»fi-g6,  8.    [Fico.]   A  fig. 

•fig  -U-late,  »f  Ig  -u-lat-Sd,  a.  [Lat.  figulatus, 
pa.  par.  of  figulo=to  mold,  to  fashion,  horn  fig,  root 
of  fingo=to  indent,  to  shape.]  Made  of  potter's 
clay ;  molded,  fashioned,  shaped. 

fig  -u-llne,  s.     [Lat.  figulinus,  from  figulus=& 
potter.] 
Min. :  A  name  given  to  potter's  clay. 

•flg-u-ra-bll-I-ty',  s.  [Fr  figurabilite.]  The 
quality  of  being  figurable ;  capability  of  or  fitness 
for  being  brought  into  a  certain  figure  or  shape. 

*flg'-u-ra-ble,  a.  [Fr.  figurable,  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  figurabilis,  from  figuro=  to  figure,  to  shape ; 
Sp.  figurable;  Ital.  figurabile.]  That  may  or  can 
be  brought  to  and  retained  in  a  certain  form ;  ca- 
pable of  being  reduced  to  a  certain  fixed  or  stable 
form. 

•fig  -u-ral,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Latin  flguralis, 
from  figura  =  a  figure;  O.  Sp.  figural;  Ital.  figu- 
rale.l 

1.  Ord.  Lang^. :  Represented  by  a  figure  or  deline- 
ation ;  consisting   of  figures;  pertaining  to  figure 
or  shape. 

2.  Music:  The  same  as  FIGUKATK  (q.  v.). 

ngural-numbers,  s.  pi.  The  same  as  FIGCBATE- 
NUMBEBS  (q.  v.). 

*flg'-u-rance,  8.  [Latin  figurans,  pr.  par.  of 
figuro.]  The  act  of  expressing  some  form;  the 
delineation  of  some  figure.  (Ash.) 

f  Ig  -u-rant  (m.),  f  Ig'-u-rante  (/.),  ».  [Fr.,  pr. 
par.  of  figurer—tct  make  a  figure,  to  appear,  to 
dance  in  figures.] 

1.  One  who  dances  in  an  opera,  not  singly,  but 
in  groups  or  figures. 

2.  An  accessory  or  supernumerary  character  on  a 
stage,  who  appears  in  the  scenes,  but  has  nothing 
to  say. 

3.  One  who  figures  in  any  scene  without  taking  a 
prominent  part. 

*flg  -u-rate,  a.  [Latin  figtiratus,  pa.  par.  of 
figuro=to  give  a  figure  to,  to  shape,  to  fashion; 
figura— a  figure,  shape.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  a  certain  fixed  and  determinate  form. 
"Plants  are  all  flgurate  and  determinate,  which  inani- 
mate bodies  are  not."—  Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  %  602. 

(2)  Resembling  anything  of  a  determinate  form 
or  ngure ;  as,figurate  stones,  which  retain  the  forms 
of  shells,  <&c. 

2.  Fig. :  Figurative,  metaphorical. 

"There  laie  priuely  hidden  some  flgurate  and  mistical 
manner  of  speaking." — Udall:  Luke  zviii. 

II.  Music:  Containing  a  mixture  of  discords 
along  with  concords. 

"figurate-counterpoint,  s. 
Music :  The   same    as    FIOUBED  -  COUNTERPOINT 
(q.v.). 

*ngurate-descant,  8. 

Music :  (See  extract.) 

"Figurate-descant  is  that  wherein  discords  are  con- 
cerned, as  well,  though  not  so  much,  as  concords;  and 
may  weli  be  termed  the  ornament  or  rhetorical  part  of 
music,  in  regard  that  in  this  are  introduced  all  the  varie- 
ties of  points,  figures,  syncopes,  diversities  of  measures, 
and  whatever  else  is  capable  of  adorning  the  composi- 
tion."— Harris. 

figurate-numbers,  s.  pi.,  figurate-serles, «. 

Math. :  A  series  of  numbers  which  may  or  do 
represent  some  geometrical  figure,  in  relation  to 
which  they  are  always  considered,  as  triangular, 
pyramidal,  hexagonal,  &c.,'  numbers.  The  general 
term  of  each  series  is 

n(re+l)(re+2)    .    .    (n+m) 

1.2.3.4.    .    .    .    (m+1), 

in  which  m  determines  the  nature  of  the  series,  and 
n  is  dependent  upon  the  place  of  the  required 
term  of  the  series.  Figurate  series  are  divided  into 
orders:  when  m=0,  the  series  is  of  the  1st  order; 
whenm=lj  the  series  isof  the  2d  order ;  when  m=2, 
the  series  is  of  the  3d  order,  and  so  on.  The  flgu- 
rate series  of  the  first  order  is  the  series  of 


bdll,    b67;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -slon  =  zhun.    -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -We,    -die.    Ac.  =  b«l,     d?L 


figurated 
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figure 


The 


(4)  The  representation  of  any  form,  as  by  carv-    is  a  figure  of  speech  of  the  simplest  kind,  by  whjcli 

figurate'series^of   the   second   order   has   for  its    ing,    modeling,    painting,    drawing,    embroidery,    a  word  acquires  other  meanings  besides  that  which 
<     •->  weaving,  or  any  other  process,     i.  Used  especially  of    is  originally  affixed  to  it. 


the  natural  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 
i   second   or 

general  term  ,7".reyM'  and  tne  several  terms  are 


deduced  from  this  by  making  in  succession  n= 
1,  2,  3,  4,  &0.  The  resulting  series  is  1,  3,  6,  10,  15, 
&c.  The  numbers  of  this 
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series  are  called  triangular  numbers,  because  they 
express  the  number  of  points  which  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  triangles,  thus: 


(5)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
"  To  arsmetrike  he  drough, 

And  hisfigonrs  drough  nldai  and  his  numbre  caste." 
toY.  Edmund  Confessor,  223. 

*(6)  A  character  in  writing. 

"  Write  in  these  the  figures  of  their  Jove." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 


„ „ The  allegory  is  a 

continued  metaphor  when  attributes,  modes,  and 
actions,  are  applied  to  the  objects  thus  figured. 
.  .  .  The  emblem  if  that  sort  of  figure  of  thought 
by  which  we  make  corporeal  objects  to  stand  for 
moral  properties.  .  .  .  The  «ym6ol  is  that  species 
of  emblem  which  is  converted  into  a  constituted 
eign  among  men.  .  ,  .  The  type  is  that  species 
of  emblem  by  which  one  object  is  made  to  represent 
another  mystically."  (Crnbh:  Kng.  Si/nan.) 
(2)  For  the  difference  between  figure  and/orm. 


&c.  The  series  of  square  numbers  is  1,  4.  9,  16,  25, 
36,  49,  &c.  The  series  of  pentagonal  numbers  is  1,  5, 
12,  22  35,  51,  &c. ;  and  of  hexagonal  numbers  1,  6, 15, 
28,  45,  66,  &c. 

•fig  -u  rat-6d,  a.    [Eng.  figurat(e);  -ed.~\    Hav-    tion. 
ing  a  certain,  fixed,  or  determinate  form. 


2.  Figuratively:  

(1)  An  appearance;  the  impression  caused  by  the  see  FORM. 

conduct,  manners,  or  actions  of  a  person.  'figure-caster,  s.    A  pretender  to  astrology;  a 

"Not  a  woman  shall  be  unexplained  that  makes  &  figure  fortune-teller. 

either  as  a  maid,  a  wife,  or  a  widow."-Jddmm:  Guard-  ..8ome  have  dealt  with  him    .    .     .    „„  charmers,  and 

figure-masters."— Bp.   Hall:    Contempt.,   Christ  Among  the 

(2)  One  who  plays  or  sustains  a  part ;  a  charac-  oergesenes. 
ter;  as,  He  is  the  principal  figure  in  tlu<  transac- 


ng  a  cert 

"The  number  SO  is  &  figurated  number,  because  three 
times  ten,  or  five  times  six,  make  this  number."—  Potter: 
On  the  Number  666,  p.  196. 


"  Gerbert,  one  of  the  most  striking  flyu res  of  his  time." 

Athenaeum,  Aug.  25,  1883. 

*(3)  Distinguished  appearance ;  distinction. 


"The  speech,  I  believe,  was  not  so  much  designed  by    nation  by  astrology. 

._  I .._u*   .        :..(-......    .  I...    ...,,,-,      no   tn  n-ioa  him    u  Hflllr*  in        ««*«"..    UJ    «^  v»  erf 


*ngure-flinger,  s.  A  figure-castor ;  an  astrologer. 

"Quacks, flgure.flinger*,  pettifoggers,  and  republican 
plotters  cannot  well  live  without  it."—  Jer.  Collier:  Essays; 
Of  Confidence. 

'figure-flinging,  «.    The  art  or  practice  of  divi- 


epok. 

*f  Ig-u-ra  -tion,  ».  [Lat.  figuratio,  from  figu- 
ratus,  pa.  par.  of  figuro=to  shape,  to  figure;  Ital. 
figurazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  giving  a  certain  determinate  form  to. 

"If  motion  be  in  a  certain  order,  there  followeth  vivifi- 
cation  and  figuration  in  living  creatures  perfect."— Bacon: 
Natural  History,  %  621. 


As  want  of  figure  and  a  small  estate." 

Pope:  Satires,  Hi.  68. 

(5)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  7. 

"The  most  illiterate  speak  in  figures  as  often  as  the 
most  learned." — Blair:  Lectures,  vol.  i.,  lect.  14. 

(6)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

"Whose  high  office  now 
Hoses  in  figure  bears."  Milton:  P.  L.,  lAi.  242. 


2.  Determination  to  a  certain  form;  configura-       (7)  Something  conceived  in  the  mind ;  an  idea,  an 

imagination. 

"  To  scrape  the  figures  out  of  your  husband's  brains." 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

(8)  Value,  price. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith.:  A  character  employed  to  represent  a 
number.  The  Arabic  figures  are  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  0,  by  combinations  of  which  any  possible  num- 
ber can  be  represented. 

"  As  in  accounts  cyphers  and  figures  pass  for  real  sums, 
so  in  human  affairs  words  pass  for  things  themselves." — 


tion. 

"I  will  first  consider  the  general  figuration,  and  then 
the  several  members." — Wotton:  Remains,  p.  14. 

4.  A  figure,  type,  or  symbol. 

"Considered  as  symbols,  images,  figurations  of  our 
Lord's  passion  and  sacrifice."—  Waterland:  Works,  viii. 
883. 

II.  Technically: 

1   Music  '  A  mixture  of  concords  and  discords. 

2.  Phil. :  A  change  in  the  form  of  words  without 
a  change  in  the  meaning. 


f  Ig  -u-ra-tive,  *fyg-u-ra-tive,  a.    [Fr.  figura-   south:  Sermons. 


.  The  ornamental  figure,  or  part  of 
jead  or  prow  of  a  ship  above  the 

, .mmediately  below  the  bowsprit. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  any  ornament  or  orna- 
mental work  occupying  the  place  of  the  figure-head 
proper,  as  a  Fiddlehead  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fig. :  The  face  of  a  man.    (Slang.) 

figure-maker,  s.  A  modeler  or  maker  of  figures 
for  various  purposes,  as  anatomical  models,  lay- 
figures,  &C. 

figure-stone,  «. 

A/in.:  Agalmatolite:  so  called  from  its  being 
easily  carved  into  figures,  as  pagodas,  images,  &c. 
It  is  a  variety  of  talc-mica,  and  is  found  in  various 
colors,  white,  red,  brown,  green,  gray,  &c. 

f  Ig  -ire,  *fyg-ure,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  figurer,  from 
Lat.  figv.ro,  from  figura=n  figure;  Sp.  &  Fort. 
figtirar;  IteH-figurare.]  [FIOUEE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language': 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  form  into  any  determinate  shape ;  to  fash- 
ion. 

Treesand  herbs,  in  the  growing  forth  of  their  boughs- 


tif;  Ital.  &  Sp.  figurative,  from  Lat.  /iffura/iw,  pa.  *2.  AstroL:  A  horoscope;  a  diagram  of  the  aspects    and  branches,  are  not  ./toured  and  keep  no  order."— Bacon.- 

par.  of  flguro=\f>  shape,  to  figure.    Puttenham,  in  of  the  astrological  houses.                                                 Natural  History.    (Johnson.) 

1589,  ranked  this  word  among  those  quite  recently  ,,gh8  worka  by  Oharms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and  such       »(2)  To  note,  mark,  indicate,  or  represent  by  char- 
introduced  into  the  language.]  daubery." — Shakesp.t  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2.             acters  or  figures. 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  3.  Dancing:   The  several  steps  which  a  dancer 

*1.  Representing  something  of  a  figure  or  type;  makes  in  order  and  cadence,  considered  as  they 

typical  form  certain  figures  on  the  floor. 

"This  they  will  say  was  figurative,  and  served  by  God's  4.  Geom. :  A  diagram  or  drawing  made  to  repre- 

_r=_fLJL/t-V«~.  "„.:"_  u™!-.,,.  KW..    tk&H  sent  a  magnitude  upon  a  plane  surface. 


appointment  but  for  a  time." — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  Used  in  a  metaphorical  sense ;  not  literal. 
"All  flgurat ive  expressions    .    .    .    can  by  no  means  be 

accounted  lies." — Clarke:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  133. 

3.  Full  of  figures  of  speech ;  flowery,  ornate. 

"  They  will  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  figurative  language." 
— Blair:  Lectures,  vol.  i.,  lect.  14. 
*II.  Music:  The  same  as  FIGTTBATE  (q.  v.). 
f  Ig  -U-ra-«Te-lj*,  *fyg-u-ra-tive-lie,  *fyg-ur- 


symbolically. 

"  Christ  is  figuratively  and  sacramentally  presented  in 
the  temple  on  earth,"— Home:  Works,  vol.  v.,  disc.  11 


1  Each  thought  was  visible  that  rolled  within. 
As  thro'  a  crystal  glass  the  figu  red  hours  are  seen." 
Dryden:  On  the  Monument  o/a  Maiden  Lady. 
(3)  To  make  a  figure,  image,  likeness,  or  repre- 

=«v  »  — „ , , -—- .  sentation  of  anything,  as  by  carving,  drawing,  em- 

5.  Logic:  The  form  of  the  syllogism  with  respect    broidery,  &c. 
to  the  position  of  the  Middle  Term.  (4)  To  cover,  adorn  or  ornament  with    figures, 

"Every  syllogism  is  said  to  be  in  one  of  three  figures,    image?,  or  representations  of  things;  to  variegate 
according  to  the  position  of  the  middle  term  in  the  prem-    with  patterns  or  devices, 
ises."— Thomson:  Laws  o]  Thought,  §96.  "  I'll  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads,    .    .    . 

«•  *""»•'••          -          -     -  My^"redg0bletel^a^^°K7cradr-a'«.,iii.3. 

(5)  To  diversify. 

"The  vanity  top  of  heaven 
Figured  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  2. 

(6)  To  calculate ;  to  work  out  in  figures. 
2.  Figuratively; 

(1).  To  represent  or  indicate  by  a  figure  or  type; 


fS_-       ^               ..             ,      i      T           fl™  narmuliy  a  IIKHIL'  Ii-ldi«a    IAJ  mo  lu^i/uiui^aa  wwo^i«- 

a-tive-ly,  adv.    [Eng. figurative ; -ly.^    In  a  figura-  ance  o{'a  certain  form  in  all  the  accompanying 

tive  manner;  by  means  of  a  figure;  in  a  metaphor-  chords  to  t^B  melody. 

ical  or  figurative  sense ;  not  literally ;  typically ;  ,2j  A  musicai  phrase. 


3)  A  florid  melody. 


Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  122. 

f Ig'-Sre,  *feg-ure,  *fig-our,  «fyg-ure,  «.  [Fr. 
figure,  from  Lat.  figura=a.  thing  made,  from  fig, 
root  of  fingo=to  shape,  to  fashion,  to  feign ;  Span., 
Port.,  &  Ital./igwa.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  form  or  shape  of  anything  as  expressed        „  --  -«."'•-; 

by  the  outlines  or  terminating  extremities.  or  an  appearance  I»H. 

"A  figure  is  the  superficies,   circumscription,  and  ac- 


?i\  rP-rrriiVn  BASS  1  U*  J™  represent  or  in 

7  'till f^Any  modi  of  speaking  or  writing  in    to  symbolize;  to  typify. 
..  *•,„",..  ••-  ,th  these- sacrament- 

ime  was  figured  by  c 

ons ;  a  deviation  from  the  rules    p-  467. 
of  analogy  or  syntax, 


Both  these- sacraments  were  figured  in  Moyses  law; 
ircumcision." — Tyndall :   Works, 


"  Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 
Figures  pedantical." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

8.  Theol.:  A  type,  representation,  or  symbol. 
"  Who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come."— Romans 
v.  14. 

To  make  or  cut  a  figure :  To  make  a  grand  show 


"  Who  ruined  his  mother  that  he  might  cuta  figure  at 


complished  lineament  of  a  body."— f.  Holland:  Plutarch,  the  university."— Thackeray:  Boole  o/Sno&s,  ch.  xi. 

p.  667.  ^  •  IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  figure, 

(2)  Shape,  form,  semblance.  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem,  symbol,  and  type: 

"Doing  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb  the  feats  of  a  lion." —  "Figure  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  com- 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1.  pretending  everything  which  is  figured  by  means 


*(2)  To  prefigure,  to  foreshow. 

"In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  1. 
*(3)  To  form  or  image  in  the  mind ;  to  imagine. 
"Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases  in  me." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

»(4)  To  show,  to  reveal,  to  disclose. 
"  I  would  I  knew  thy  heart." 
"'Tis  figured  in  my  tongue." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  lit.,  i.  2. 

*(5)  To  form  figuratively;  to  use  in  a  figurative 

*(6)  To  indicate  indirectly ;  to  express  by  signs. 
"He  refused  to  take  her  figured  proffer." 

Shakesp.:  Pilgrim  of  Lore,  62. 

II.  Music: 

1.  To  denote  or  suggest  the  accompanying  chords 
to  the  bass  by  certain  numbers  written  above  or 


fate     f&t     fare      amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     wS.    wgt,     here,     camel,    h8r,    thSre;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir.     marine;   g6,    pSt, 
or,  '  wore.     wolf.     w5r*.     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     ciir,    rule,    full;     try.    Bfrlan.     a,    oe  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


figured 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  work  or  calculate  in  figures;  to  cipher. 
2.  To  make  a  figure  ;  to  take  a  prominent  part. 
1  (1)  To  figure  out:  To  ascertain  an  amount  by 
computation. 

(2)  To  figure  up :  To  add  up  ;  to  reckon. 

f  Ig  -ured,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FIGURE,  f.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  Adorned  or  ornamented  with  figures  or 
devices. 

*2.  Flo-:  Used  in  a  figurative  or  metaphorical 
sense ;  figurative ;  metaphorical. 

"Figured  and  metaphorical  expressions  do  well  to 
illustrate  more  abstruse  and  unfamiliar  ideas,  which  the 
mind  is  not  yet  thoroughly  accustomed  to." — Locke. 
(Johnson.) 

II.  Music:  The  same  as  FIGUKATE  (q.  v.). 
figured-bass,  s. 

Music:  A  bass  haying  the  accompanying  chords 
suggested  by  certain  numbers  above  or  below  the 
notes.  It  is  at  present  the  most  satisfactory  system 
of  musical  shorthand.  The  whole  of  the  notes  are 
not  always  indicated  by  a  corresponding  number  of 
figures,  because  one  number  generally  implies  two 
or  more  to  complete  the  chord.  When  there  is  no 
figure,  it  is  understood  that  the  common  chord  of 
such  a  note  is  to  bo  used  as  its  harmony,  (Stainer 
o£  Barrett.) 

figured-counterpoint,  8. 

Music:  Figured-counterpoint  is  where  several 
notes'  of  various  lengths,  with  syncopations  and 
other  ornamental  lengths  are  set  against  the  single 
notes  of  the  Canto  fermo.  (Grove.) 

figured-melody,  s. 

Music :  The  breaking  up  of  the  long  notes  of  the 
church  melodies  into  larger  or  more  rapid  figures  or 
passages. 

figured-muslin,  s. 

Fabric :  Muslin  in  which  a  figure  or  pattern  is 
worked. 

*flg'-ure-less,  a.  [Eng.  figure;  -less.']  Shape- 
less. 

*fl-gttr-l-al,  a.  [Eng.  Jigur(e) ;  -ioJ.]  Repre- 
sented by  figure  or  delineation. 

*flg-u-rle,  s.  [English  figure;  -te=-y.]  Em- 
broidery. 

f  Ig  -flr-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [FioCBE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  representing  or  depicting 
in  figure ;  that  which  is  figured ;  a  fancy. 

*Hg'-U-rIst,  «.   [T£ng.flgur(e);-ist.1 

1.  One  who  makes  use  of  or  interprets  figures. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"The  Symbolists,  Figurists,  and  Significatists,  .  .  . 
are  of  opinion  that  the  faithful  at  the  Lord's  Supper 
do  receive  nothing  but  the  naked  and  bare  signs." — 
Rogers:  On  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  p.  289. 

flke,rfyke,  s.    [FIKE,  «.] 

1.  Restlessness  caused  by  any  trifling  annoyance ; 
fidgetiness. 

2.  Teasing    peculiarity   in    acting    which    gives 
trouble ;  fussiness. 

f  Ike,  fyke,  v.  i.  &  t.    [FIDOE.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  fidget,  to  be  restless,  to  bustle 
about. 

B.  Trans. :  To  give  trouble  to,  to  vex,  to  annoy. 
*flkelare,  ».    [FIKELE,  v.]    A  flatterer. 

"  Thes  flketares  mester  is  to  wrien,  and  to  helien  thet 
gong  thurl." — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  84. 

flk-e-ry,  fyk-e-rle,  s.   [fng.fike;  -ry.~\   Minute 
exactness,  petty  trouble  about  trifles ;  fussiness. 
fik-Ie,  fik  -?,  a.    [Eng./ifce;  -y.] 

1.  Causing  trouble ;  troublesome ;  vexatious. 

2.  In  a  restless  or  unsettled  state,  like  one  still 
fidgeting. 

flk-Ing,  a.  [FiKE,  v.~\  Fidgeting ;  fiddle-fad- 
dling ;  anxious  about  trifles ;  restless. 

f Il-a  -ceous  (ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Lat.  filum= 
a  thread.]  Consisting  of  threads ;  composed  of 
threads  or  thread-like  fibers. 

*fll-a$-er,  s.  [Norman  Fr. Jilaee=afileor  thread 
on  which  the  records  of  courts  were  filed ;  Fr.  filasse 
=flax  ready  to  be  spun  ;  Lat.  filum=&  thread.] 

Old  English  Law :  An  officer  in  tho  Common  Pleas, 
so  called  oecause  he  filed  those  writs  on  which  ho 
made  process.  There  were  fourteen  of  them  in 
their  several  divisions  and  counties,  and  by  them 
all  original  processes,  real,  personal,  and  mixed, 
were  made  out. 
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file 


fi-la-go,  s.     [Lat.  filum=&  thread;    from   tho       *fll-at  -ei-f,  s.  [O.  fr.filatere,  from  Lat.phj/Joc- 
delicate  threads  ur  jila  which  coyer  the  plant.  ]  ti-riuin  ;  Gr.  fihylaktirion.]    A  phylactery  (q.  v.). 

Bot. :    Cudwort,  a    genus   of  Composite    plants, 
chiefly  annuals. 


f  II  -a-ment,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. /Momentum,  from 
fllo=to  wind  thread ;  filuni=a  thread.  ] 

1.  Orel.  Lang.:  A  slender,  thread-like  process:  a 
fiber  or  fine  thread  of  which  flesh,  nerves,  skin, 
roots,  &c.,  are  composed, 

"They  divided  or  slived  it  longwise  into  small  ./?/•(- 
nietits  with  the  point  of  a  needle  or  bodkin." — I'.  ll<ill<ii"l 
J'ltttu,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  v. 

2,  Bot. :  That  part  of  tho  stamen  whicli  supports 
the  anther.    Tho  filament,  when  structurally  con- 
sidered, is  found  to  consist  of  a  thin  epidermis,  on 
which  occasionally  stomata  and  hairs  occur,  and 
of  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue  inclosing  a  bundle  of 
spiral  vessels,  which  traverses   its  whole  length, 
and  terminates  at  the  union  between  the  filament 
and  tho  anther.    Tho  filaments  of  Cnllitriclut  rerun 
are  said  to  have  no  vessels.    The  filament  is  usu- 
ally, as  its  name  imports,  filiform  or  thread-like, 
cylindrical,  or  slightly  tapering  toward  its  summit. 
It  is  often,  however,  thickened,  compressed,  and 
flattened  in  various  ways.    It  sometimes  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  petal,  or  becomes  petaloid : 
occasionally  it  is  subulate  or  slightly  broadened  at 
the  base,  and  drawn  out  into  a  point  like  an  awl, 
and  at  other  times  it  is  clavate,  or  narrow  below 
and  broad,  above. 

The  filament  varies  much  in  length  and  in  fine- 


*fll -a-t8r-y;,  s.    [Latin  filum  =  a  thread.]    A  ma- 
chine for  forming  or  spinning  threads. 


*fll-a-ture,  «.    [Lat.  filum=a.  thread.] 

1.  Tho  act  of  forming  or  spinning  into  threads. 

2.  A  reel  for  drawing  off  silk  from  cocoons. 
:i.  AfUatory  (q.  v.). 

4.  An  establishment  for  reeling  silk. 

fll  -bert,  *phil-l-berd,  *phil~i-bert,  fil-berd, 
*fll-berde,  *fyl-berde,  *fyl-byrde,  s.  [A  word  of 
doubtful  origin.  According  to  Skeat  it  is  named 
after  St.  Philibort.whoso  feast  is  on  August22  (O.  S.) . 
According  to  Wedgwood  the  word  is  fill  beard,  be- 
cause thenut  just  fills  tho  cup  made  bytlio  beards 
of  the  calyx.  In  German  the  filbert  is  called  Lam- 
bert's n««8=Lambert's  nut,  St.  Lambert's  day  being 
on  Sept.  17.]  The  nut  or  fruit  of  the  cultivated 
hazel,  Corulus  avellana.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape, con- 
taining a  kernel  which  has  a  mild,  farinaceous,  oily, 
and  very  agreeable  taste. 

"The  time  is  fit,  and  fllbertls  waxen  ripe." 

Browne:  Shepherd's  Pipe. 


filbert-shaped,   a.     Of  an  oval   shape,  like  a 
filbert. 

filbert-tree,  *filberd-tre,  *fylberd-tre,  a.  The 
hazel  (q.  v.). 

"Heomorus,  afylberdtre."— Wright:  Vol.  of  Vocob.,  p.  228. 

ness.    The  length  bears  a  relation  to  that  of  the       f  Hch,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  fill  (cf.  talk  from  tell,  stalk 
pistil,  and  to  the  position  p£  the  flower^  whether    from  steal,where  k  is  a  formative  addition).    Fil 

represents    Mid.  Eng.  felen=to  hide;   Iccl.  fela; 
(joth.filhan;  O.  H.  Qer.felahan  (Sfcear).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  steal,    especially  things  of   small 
value;  to  pilfer. 

"His  pilfered  powder  in  yon  nook  he  hoards, 
And  the  fllched  lead  the  church's  roof  affords." 

Scott:  The  Poacher. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  thieve,  to  steal,  to  pilfer. 


erect  or  drooping ;  the  object  being  to  bring  the  an- 
ther into  more  or  less  immediate  contact  with  tho 


upper  part  of  the  pistil,  so  as  to  allow  tho  pollen  to 
be  scattered  on  it.  The  filament  is  usually  of  suf- 
ficient solidity  to  support  the  anther  in  an  erect  po- 
sition; but  sometimes,  as  in  Grasses,  Littorefla, 
and  Plautago,  it  is  very  delicate  and  capillary  or 
hair-like,  so  that  theanther  is  pendulous.  The  fila- 
ment is  usually  continuous  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  bent  or  jointed.  (Bal- 
four.) 

3.  Elect. :  The  carbon  thread  or  conductor  in  an 
exhausted  glass  lamp-bulb,  which  becomes  incan- 
descent by  its  resistance  to  the  electric  current. 

fll-a-men'-tar-y',  a.  [English  filament;  -an/.] 
Having  the  nature  or  character  of  a  filament; 
formed  by  a  filament.  (Owen.) 

f  Il-a-men'-t6"Id,  a.  [Eng.  filament ;  Gr.  eidos  = 
appearance.]  Having  the  appearance  of  a  fila- 
ment ;  like  a  filament. 

f  Il-a-men -tose,  f  Il-a-men'-totis,  a.  [Fr.fila- 
menteux,  from  ~Lat.filamentum=a  slender  thread.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:   Like  a  filament  or  fine  thread; 
consisting  of  filaments. 

2.  Bot. :  Bearing  filaments. 
filamentous  tissue,  8. 

Anat.:  The  same  as  AREOLAK  TISSUE  (q.  v.). 
(Quain.) 

f  I  Ian  -der,  «.  [Lat.  filum=a  thread,  from  the 
slenderness  of  the  tail.] 

Zool. :  Halmaturus  asiaticus,  a  s_pecies  of  kanga- 
roo found  in  the  North  of  Australia,  in  the  region 
of  King  George's  Sound.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
common  rabbit ,  and  has  a  slender  and  rather  short 
tail,  which  is  somewhat  scaly.  The  ears  are  short 
and  round,  and  the  hind  feet  short.  It  is  also  called 
the  Short-tailed  Kangaroo* 

fll'-an-ders.,  *feT-an-derg,  s.  [Fr.  filandres, 
from  Latin/Uum  =  a  thread.]  A  disease  in  hawks, 
consisting  of  filaments  or  strings  of  coagulated! 
blood,  occasioned  by  the  violent  rupture  of  a  vein. 
The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  certain  small 
thread-like  worms  found  in  the  intestines. 

fl'-lar,  a.  [Lat.  fll  (urn)  =  a  thread;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  thread ;  specif,  ap- 
plied to  a  micrometer,  microscope,  &c.t  having 
threads  or  wires  across  its  field  of  view. 

f  Il-ar'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  filum=a  thread;  neut.  adj. 
pi.  suff.  -aria.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Entozoa,  of  the  order  Ccelel- 
mintha,  and  family  Nematoidea.  Tho  body  is  fili- 
form, very  long,  and  nearly  uniform;  head  not 
distinct  from  the  body ;  mouth  round  or  triangular, 
naked  or  with  papillEB :  it  is  white,  yellowish,  or 
red.  They  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  abdom- 
inal cavity  and  between  the  peritoneal  folds  of 
mammalia  and  birds,  in  the  air-cells  of  the  latter, 
sometimes  in  tDe  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue. 
Species  are  also  met  with  in  reptiles,  fishes,  and  in- 
sects. Filaria  medinensU ils  the  Hair-  or  Guinea- 
worm,  which  is  common  in  hot  climates,  but  tho 
countries  where  it  most  abounds  are  Arabia,  Upper 
Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  Guinea.  Its  habitat  may  be 
roughly  described  as  the  inter-tropical  regions  of 
the  Old  World.  (Griffith  <fc  Henfrey.) 

m-a-ri-a-das,  fll-a-ri'-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat. 
filaria;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  parasitic  thread-like  worms, 
of  which  Filaria  is  the  type. 


"The  champion  robbeth  by  night. 
And  prowleth  &ndjilchetfi  by  daie." 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

*f  Ugll,  s.  [FiLCH,  D.]  That  which  is  filched,  or 
stolen. 

fll9h-er,  s.  [.Eng.  filch;  -er.}  One  who  filches ; 
a  petty  thief  j  a  pilferer. 

f  Il9h  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [FILCH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fr  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  habit  of  pilfering  or 
thieving. 

"With  his  continual  and  immeasurable  filching." — P. 
Holland:  Pliny,  vol.  i.,  p.  261. 

fllch'-Ing-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  filching;  -ly.~\  In  a 
thieving,  pilfering  manner;  by  pilfering;  like  a 
petty  thief. 

'f  lid-ale,  *f  Ilk-ale,  s.  [A.  S.  fillen=to  fill,  and 
ale.]  An  ale  feast.  An  old  extortion  by  which  offi- 
cers of  tho  forests  and  bailiffs  of  hundreds  compelled 
people  to  supply  them  with  liquor.  It  was  prohib- 
ited by  the  Cartade  Foresta.  (Eng.) 

file  (1),  «.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  fila=&  string 
of  things,  from  itat.filum—a  thread.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit. :  A  thread,  or  string. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  string,  line,  or  piece  of  wire  on  which  papers 
are  strung,  in  order  for  preservation  and  conven- 
ience of  reference. 

"  Either  it  is  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file  with  the  duke's 
own  letters  in  my  tent."—  Shakes?.:  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  iv.  3. 

*(2)  A  thread,  as  of  discourse;  the  course  of 
thought  or  narration. 

"Dorothea  did  not  interrupt  the  flle  of  her  history." — 
Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  iv.  1. 

(3)  The  papers  or  other  documents  strung  on  a 
file;  a  collection  of  papers  arranged  in  order  of 
date  or  subject  for  the  sake  of  ready  reference ;  as, 
a  file  of  newspapers. 

*(4)  A  catalogue,  list,  roll,  or  series. 

"Thereof  heroic  poets  is  very  short."— Dryden:  Dis- 
course on  Epick  Poetry. 

*(5)  A  rank,  series,  or  class. 

"The  petitions  being  thus  prepared,  do  you  continually 
set  apart  ail  hour  in  a  day  to  peruse  those,  and  then  rank 
them  into  several  .///•.-•.  according  to  the  subject  matters." 
— Bacon. 

*(6)  A  crowd,  a  body. 

"A.  flle  at  boys  behind." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

II.  Military:  t 

1.  A  row  of  soldiers  ranged  one  behind  the  other 
from  front  to  rear ;  hence  used  for  the  number  of 
men  making  up  the  depth  of  a  battalion  or  squad* 
ron. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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file 

2.  Two  soldiers. 

"  The  Colonel  had  called  for  a  file  with  loaded  muskets." 
— Sfacatilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

IT  (1)  On  file:  In  orderly  ana  systematic  preserva- 
tion. 

(2)  Rank  and  file: 

Milit. :  All  the  privates  and  corporals  of  a  regi- 
ment who  take  their  places  in  the  ranks,  and  ari- 
arranged  in  files.    All  other  non-commissioned  ofli- 
cers  take  part  in  the  third,  or  supernumerary  rank. 
and  do  not  come  under  this  denomination. 
"  For  what  had  he  to  with  laurels  ? 
He  was  only  one  of  the  rank  and  file." 

Lover:  The  Soldier. 

(S)  File-leader,  'file-lead : 

Military : 

(a)  The  soldier  placed  in  front  of  a  file. 

*(&)  A  captain  of  a  troop. 

'"Thesame grade preceesely.1  answered  Dalgetty:  'rltl- 
master  signifying  literally  file-leader.'  "—Scott:  Lege,i,l  ,,f 
Montrose,  ch.  ii. 

(4)  File-marching: 

Milit. :  The  marching  of  a  lino  two  deep,  so  that 
the  front  and  rear  rank  march  side  by  side. 

file  (2), 8.  [A.  S.feol;  cogn.  withDut.  rijl;  Dan. 
mi;  Sw.  fil;  0.  H.  Ger.  fihala,  figala;  Ger.  feile; 
Knss.  /"'/".) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  They  had  a  file  for  the  mattocks  and  for  the  colters, 
and  for  the  forks,  and  for  the  axes,  and  to  sharpen  the 
goads."-!  Sam.  ilii.  ZL 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Any  means  used  to  polish,  smoothen,  or  renue. 
"Through  the  frankness  of  my  hardy  style, 

Mock  the  nice  touches  of  the  critic's  file." 

Atcenside,  bk.  ii.,  ode  1. 

(2)  Smooth,  polished  style. 

"And  were  it  not  ill  fitting  for  this.|Ue, 
To   sing    of    hills    and    woods    mongst    warres    and 
knights."  Spenser:  OfMtttabilitie,  vii.  5. 

II.  Mech.:  A  steel  instrument  for  abrading  or 
smoothing  surfaces,  and  having  raised  cutting 
edges  (teeth)  made  by  the  indentations  of  a  chisel. 
Files  are  ranked  according  to  shape,  size,  and  fine- 
ness of  cut.  A  doubh>cut  file  is  one  having  two  sets 
of  teeth  crossing  obliquely ;  a  single-cut,  or  float 
file,  is  one  having  but  one  row  of  teeth.  The  sculp- 
tor's file  is  known  as  a  rifBer,  and  is  curved  in  vari- 
ous forms. 

file-blank,  s.  A  piece  of  soft  steel,  shaped  and 
ground  ready  for  cutting,  to  form  a  file. 

file-carrier,  s.  A  tool-holder,  like  the  stock  of 
a  frame-saw,  and  used  to  mount  a  file  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  the  saw. 

file-Chisel,  s.    A  chisel  used  for  cutting  files. 

file-cleaner,  s.  A  scratch-brush  of  wire ;  a  thin 
brass  edge  which  acts  as  a  rake ;  a  card  such  as  is 
used  in  carding  cotton.  To  remove  wood,  dip  the 
file  in  hot  water  to  swell  the  wood.  It  is  then  re- 
moved by  a  hard  brush ;  the  warmth  evaporates  the 
moisture. 

file-cutter,  s.    A  cutter  or  maker  of  files. 

file-cutting,  s.    The  act  or  art  of  cutting  files. 

File-cutting  machine:  A  machine  by  which  files 
are  cut  automatically. 

file-fish,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  name  given  to  the  Balistidte,  a  family  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Plectognathi,  from 
the  toothed  character  of  the  dorsal  spine.  Alutera 
schcepfi,  commonly  called  the  orange  file-fish,  is 
common  on  the  coast  of  New  England.  Batistes 
cavriscua  is  frequently  captured  off  the  north  of 
Scotland,  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  the  English 
Channel.  They  grow  to  a  length  of  fourteen  inches. 
[BALISTEB,  BALISTID.S.] 

file-grinding,  *.  The  act  or  art  of  surfacing  file- 
blanks  (q.  v.). 

File-grinding  machine :  A  machine  for  surfacing 
forged  or  rolled  file-blanks  to  bring  them  to  form 
previous  to  cutting. 

file-sharpening,  8.  A  process  by  which  a  new 
edge  is  given  to  files  by  the  Sand-blast  (q.  v.)  with- 
out forging  and  re-cutting. 

file-shell,  s. 

Conclwl.:  A  bivalve  mollusk  of  the  genus  Pholas. 
file-Stripper,  s.    A  machine  in  which  a  worn<>ut 
file,  after  being  softened  by  heat  and  slow  cooling, 
is  smoothed  to  prepare  it  for  being  re-cut, 
file  (3),  8.  j;Prob.  the  same  word  as  vile  (q.  v.).] 
*1.  A  vile,  wretched,  mean,  contemptible  fellow. 
"  Yit  ananced  he  that  file  nntille  a  faire  thing." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  287. 

2.  A  shrewd,  artful,  or  cunning  person.      (Slang.) 
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flle(l),r.  t.  &i.    [FILE  (!),«.] 

A.  Transitiw  ; 

I.  Ordinary  Lanijvi'r  : 


\.  To  place  or  striae  upon  a  flic  ;  a*,  in  file  papers  ; 
to  arrange  papers  in  order,  indorsing  the  title,  date, 
&c.,  of  eacli  oil  the  back. 

2.  To  bring  before  a  court  or  legislative  body  by 
presenting  the  proper  papers  in  a  regular  way;  as, 
to  file  a  petition  or  bill. 

"An  application  to  fie  petitions  in  liquidation  made  on 
the  previous  day  had  been  adjourned."—  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

II.  Lair:  To  place  upon  the  files  or  among  the 
records  of  a  court  ;  to  note  upon  a  paper  the  fact 
and  date  of  its  reception  in  court. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  march  in  a  file  or  line,  not  abreast, 
but  ono  by  one. 

"All  ran  down  without  order  or-ceremony,  'till  we  drew 
up  in  good  order,  &nd  filed  off."  —  Taller. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  move  in  order  and  succession. 

"Did  all  the  grosser  atoms  at  the  call 
Of  chance  file  off  to  form  the  pond'rous  ball, 
And  undetermined  into  order  fair.'" 

Hlackmore  :  Creation,  bk.  i. 

2.  To  march  or  move  in  a  line  ;  to  keep  pace. 

"My  endeavors 

Hare  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires, 
Yet  filed  with  my  abilities." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  rill.,  iii.  2. 

file  (2),  *fylen,  »fylln,  r.  f.  [FILE  (2),«.,-  O.  H. 
Ger.  /Hem;  M.  H.  Ger.  Men  ;  Out.  vijlen;  Sw.fila; 
Dan.file.] 

I.  Lit.:  To  rub  smooth  or  down  with  a  file;  to 
polish  or  cut  away  with  a  file. 

"Was  never  file  yet  half  so  well  yfiled 
To  file  A  file  for  any  smithe's  eutent." 

Wyatt:  The  Abused  Lover  seetti  his  Foly. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  smooth  or  polished;   to  polish;  to 
refine. 

"His  humor  is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  his 
tongue  filed,  and  his  eye  ambitious."—  Shakesp.  :  Love's 
Labor's  Lost,  v.  1. 

2.  To  cut  away  or  off. 

"They  which  would  file  away  most  from  the  largeness 
of  that  offer,  do  in  more  sparing  times  acknowledge  little 
less."—  Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

•file  (3),  f.  t.  [A.  S.fylan,  from/iii=foul  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  dirty,  to  defile,  to  pollute  ;  to  disgrace,  to 
degrade,  to  sully. 

"A  word  that  I  abhor  to  file  my  lips  with." 

Tourneur:  Revenger's  Trayedie. 

2.  To  infect  ;  to  diffuse  contagion. 

"  Oif  thair  war  any  personnis,  that  had  na  gndis  to  find 
thame  self,  put  furth  of  ony  towne,  thay  of  the  town 
sould  find  thame,  and  not  lat  thame  pas  away  frae  the 
place,  that  thay  war  depute  to  remane,  to/yte  the  countrie 
about  thame?  ''—Acts  Jos.  II.,  1455,  c.  68  (ed.  1566). 

II.  Scots  Law  : 

1.  To  calumniate  ;  to  accuse. 

"If  they  had  been  permitted,  were  ready  to  file,  by  their 
delation,  sundry  gentlewomen,  and  others  of  fashion."  — 
Fountainhall:  Decisions,  i.  14. 

2.  To  find  guilty  ;  to  pronounce  guilty. 

"  Gif  anie  man  is  ft/led  or  condemned  of  that  crime,  his 
judgement  and  punishment  of  his  life  and  limme  depends 
only  vpon  the  Kinges  beuente  and  gude  will."—  Reg.  -V«j.f 
B.  iv.,  c.  1,  §  6. 

*fl'le-m8t,  *phile-mot,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr. 
femlle-morte=&  dead  leaf.]  A  brown  or  yellowish- 
brown  color;  the  color  of  a  faded  leaf.  [FEUILLE- 
MOBT.] 

fll'-gr.s.  [Eng./!e  (2),  v.;  -*-r.]  Onewhofiles; 
one  who  uses  a  file  in  cutting  and  polishing  metals, 
&c. 

f  lie?,  s.  pi.  [FILE  (2),».]  A  familiar  term  among 
the  peasantry  of  the  South  of  England  for  the 
striated  and  tuberculated  spines  of  Cidaris. 

*fll-et,  8.    [FILLET.] 

*f  He  -wort,  «.    [Eng.;He,  andtcorf.] 

Bot,  :  A  plant,  Filago  minima, 

fir-I-al,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Ij&tjilialit,  from  Mius 
=  ason;/i(ta=a  daughter;  Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  filial; 
Ltul.filiale.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  son  or  daughter;  becoming  or 
befitting  a  child  in  relation  to  his  parents. 

"That  struggle  of  filial  duty  with  conjugal  aifection."  — 
Macaulay.  Hist.  Enff.,  ch.  xvi. 

»2.  Bearing  the  relation  of  a  son. 

"Thus  the  filial  Godhead  answering  »pok«." 

Hilton:  I'.L.,  vi.  722. 


flliferous 

*f Il-I-al  -M# ,  s.  [Eng.  filial;  -if//.]  Thcstati- 
or  condition  of  being  a  son.  (Ash.) 

*f  II -I-al-lf ,  adr.  [Eii|j./!/m/, •-/».]  In  a  filial 
manner ;  in  a  manner  befitting  a  child. 

«fll  I-al-ness,  s.  [Eug.  filial;  -ness.}  The  rela- 
tion of  a  Bon.  ( Ash.) 

*f  II  -I-ate,  v.  t.    [AFFILIATE.] 

1.  To  adopt  as  a  child;    to    establish    a    liliation 
between ;  to  connect  &s  by  descent. 

2.  To  attribute,  to  assign. 

"Noonecan  hesitate  titflliating  them  upon  the  ipM*- 
simus  Luther." — Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch.  ccrxxi. 

*f  Il-I-a  -tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  lili"ii". 
from  [at.  filiti8=&  eon  ;filia  —  a,  daughter;  Sp.  /</tu- 
cion ;  Ital.  filiazione.] 

1.  The  relation  of  a  son  or  child  to  his  father ;  the 
correlative  of  paternity. 

2.  The  fixing  of  a  bastard  child  upon  some  one  as 
i  trt  f atlier ;  affiliation. 

f  Il'-I-bSg,  «.     [FlLLIBEG.] 

f  II -I-bus-ter,  s.  [Sp.,  from  filibote,  flibote=& 
fast  sailing  vessel,  from  Eng.  fit/boat;  Dut.  i-liebout. 
In  Fr.  fit ibustier.  ] 

1.  Originally  one  of  a  number  of  buccaneers,  who 
infested  the  West  Indian  seas,  preying  on  the  Span- 
ish commerce  with  South  America ;  now  applied  to 
any  lawless  military  adventurer,  especially  one  in 
quest  of  plunder ;  a  freebooter,  a  pirate.  Applied 
more  especially  to  the  followers  of  Lopez  in  liis 
expedition  to  Cuba  in  1851,  and  to  those  of  William 
Walker,  who,  after  various  military  enterprises  in 
Central  America,  was  taken  and  shot  on  Sept.  li 
1860. 

ff II  -I-bus-ter,  r.  i.    [FILIBUSTER,*.] 

1.  To  act  as  a  filibuster  or  freebooter. 

2.  To  resort  to  irregular  means  to  impede  or  defeat 
legislation  ;  as,  by  dilatory  motions,  refusing  to  vote, 
breaking  a  quorum,  &c. 

f  Il'-I-buS-lSr-Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.  [FILIBUSTER,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:     (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As.  adj. :     (See  illustration.) 
"WASHINGTON,   February   20.— The    Republicans    and 

Eastern  Democrats  renewed  their  filibustering." — Chicago 
Journal,  Feb.  21,  1894. 

«f  II  -I-bus-ter-Ism,  *.  [Eng.  filibuster;  -ism.] 
The  act  of  filibustering ;  buccaneering,  freebooting. 

fll'-I  cal,  a.  [l,at.  filix  (genit.  filicis),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff. -a!.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Filices  or 
Ferns ;  as,  the  Filical  Alliance.  (Liudley.) 

f  Il-I-Ca -16g,  s.  pi.  [From  Latin  filix  (genit. 
filicis)  =  a  fern,  and  masc.  &  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Acrogens,  containing  the 
Ferns  (q.  v.). 

f  II  -I-Ceg,  s.pl.    [Lat.,  nom.  pi.  of  filix=&  fern.] 

Bot. :  The  scientific  name  of  the  Fern  order  or 
alliance.  It  was  used  by  Linneeus,  Jussieu,  &c., 
and  is  still  often  employed,  as  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
who  calls  it  an  order,  and  includes  under  it  as 
tribes  the  different  types  of  Ferns,  made  by  Lindley 
orders  in  his  Filical  Alliance.  [FEBN.] 

fl-llc-lc,  a.    ['Lat.  filix  (genit.  filicis)  =  R  fern; 

-1C.] 

Chem.:  Prepared  from  or  in  anyway  pertaining 
to  any  of  the  Filices. 

flllclc  acid,  8. 

Chem.:  CjuHigOj.  The  dibntyric  ether  of  phoro- 
glucin,  CeHsfOHh.  Filicic  acid  occurs  in  the  root 
of  Aspidium  filix.  It  is  extracted  by  ether,  as 
crystalline  powder,  which  melts  at  161°.  Fused 
with  potash  it  yields  phorogluciu  and  butyrate  of 
potassium. 

fl-ll?  -I-form,  a.  [Lat.  filif  (genit.  filicis)  =  & 
fern,  and/orma=form,  shape.]  Having  the  shape 
or  appearance  of  a  fern  ;  fihcoid. 

fir-I-gUe,  a.  [Lat.^Ju-  (genit.  filicis)  =  &  fern, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -i'(e.]  A  fossil  fern  or  filicoid  plant. 

fll-I-Ctfld,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  filif  (genit.  filicis)=& 
fern,  and  Gr.  etdcw=appearance.J 

A.  As  adj. :    Having  the  appearance  of  a  fern ; 
fern-like  ;  flliciform.    (Applied  to  plants  recent  or 
fossil,  which  resemble  or  partake  of  the  nature  of 
the  fern-tribe.) 

B.  Assubst.:  A  plant  having  the  appearance  of  a 
fern. 

tf  I1-I-C01  -dS-ffi,  s.  pl.  [Lat.  filix  (genit. filicis)  = 
a  fern,  and  Gr.  ei'do8=form,  appearance.] 

Palceobot. :  Fern-like  plants. 

tfIl-I-c6T-0-gy\  s.  [Lat.  filix  (genit.  filicis)  =  * 
fern,  and  Gr.  logos=&  discourse.]  The  study  of 
ferns. 

*fl-ll  -S-tf,  s.  [Lat.  filius=a.  son.]  The  rela- 
tion of  a  son  to  his  father ;  sonship ;  filiation.  (J ,  S. 
Mill:  Logic,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §  7.) 

*f  Il-If  -Sr-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  filum=a  thread,  fero= 
to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.\  Bearing  or  pro- 
ducing threads. 


^     St.    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or.  '  wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     wh6,     son;     mute,     cub,    cttre,    unite,    car,     rule,     fill;     try,     S? rtan.     SB,     ce  =  S;     ey  =  a.      P.U  =  kw. 


filiform 
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fillet 


f  II  -I-form,  a.  [Lat./i7u»i  =  a  thread,  and/or»m. 
=form,  appearance;  Fr.  &  Sp.  Jiliforme.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  thread ;  loog,  slender,  round,  and 
«qually  thick  throughout. 

filiform-apparatus,  s.  The  name  given  by 
Schacht  to  a  sliming  mass  constituting  part  of  the 
embryonic  vesicles  in  an  ovule. 

fll-I-for'-ml-a,  a.  pi.  [Eng.  filiform,  and  Lat. 
adj.  neut.  pi.  suff.  -fa.] 

Znt>l. :  One  of  the  two  sections  of  Crustaceans 
into  which  the  order  Loemodipoda  is  divided.  Tliry 
arc  distinguished  by  their  long  thread-like  body 
and  slender  legs.  [OVAliIA.] 

*f ir-I-grane,  *f II  -I-grain,  «.&«.  (Sp.flligrana, 
tT«mfila=a  row,  and  r;i-a»o=grain,  texture;  Lat. 
/i/um=a  thread,  and  aranum=a  grain ;  Ital.  fili- 
gratia;  FT.JUtgrcmt).']  The  same  as  FILIGREE  (q.  v.). 

*f  II  I  graned.  *f  II  -I-grained,  n.  [Eng.  fill- 
•gran(e) ;  -ed.]  The  same  as  FILIUHEED  (q.  v.). 

f  II  -I-gree,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of  filigrane 
<q.  v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  Ornamental  work,  executed  in  fine 
gold  or  silver  wire,  plaited  and  formed  by  soldering 
into  the  forms  of  delicate  arabesques  and  flowers ; 
having  the  minute  beauty  of  lace  in  some  carefully- 
executed  specimens.    (Fairholt.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  filigree ;  composed  of 
work  in  filigree ;  resembling  filigree. 

filigree-glass,  s. 

Glass  Manuf.:  One  of  the  kinds  of  ornamental 
.glass  for  which  Venice  was  formerly  celebrated,  the 
manufacture  of  which  has  been  recently  revived. 
Small  filigree  canes  of  white  and  colored  enamels 
are  drawn,  whetted  off  the  required  lengths,  ar- 
ranged in  clusters  in  a  cylindrical  mold  of  the 
required  shape,  and  then  fused  together  by  heat. 
The  canes  are  then  aggregated  by  flint  glass  at  a 
•welding  heat,  and  the  mass  twisted  if  a  spiral  orna- 
ment be  desired.  Vases  or  other  objects  are  made 
of  ornamental  masses  of  this  glass,  blown  in  the 
usual  manner. 

f  Il-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  s.    [FILE  (2) , ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <Sb  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  or  cutting  down,  or  polish- 
ing with  a  file. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  fine  fragments  cut  or  rubbed  off  by 
the  act  of  filing. 

"  In  a  day  or  two  the  exposed  filings  had  gained  a  tine 
bluish-green  color." — Boyle:  Works,  i.  615. 

filing-block,  s.  A  block  of  apple,  pear,  or  box- 
wood, gripped  in  the  jaws  of  a  vise,  and  having 
grooves  of  varying  depth  in  which  small  rods,  bars, 
or  wires  may  be  laid  to  be  filed. 

filing-machine,  s. 

1.  A  machine  used  in  the   mint    to  reduce    the 
•weight  of  coin  planchets,  when  above  the  standard. 
The  pieces  are  laid  parallel  in  a  trough,  and  their 
edges  rest  upon  a  cylindrical  file,  whereby  a  portion 
of  metal  is  removed,  the  pieces  rotating  as  the  work 
proceeds,  in  order  that  their  circular  snape  may  be 
preserved  unimpaired. 

2.  A  machine  in  which  a  file  is  mounted  as  a  jig- 
saw ;  or  to  reciprocate  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  a  file  in  the  hands  of  a  workman. 

filings-separator,  «.  A  machine  in  which  filings 
of  iron  and  copper  are  separated  by  exposure  to 
magnets,  which  are  brought  into  contact  with  all 
the  particles,  and  select,  retain,  and  remove  the 
iron  particles  from  those  of  brass  and  copper,  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  used  for  re-melting. 

fll-I-pSn'-du-lOUS,  a.  [Lat.  filum  (genit.fili)  = 
a  thread,  and  Eng.  pendulous  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :    Hanging   or    suspended    by     a 
thread. 

2.  Sot. :  Seemingly  suspended  by  or  strung  upon  a 
thread ;  applied  to  tuberous  swellings  in  the  middle 
or  at  the  extremities  of  slender  thread-like  rootlets. 

fll-I-tan'-nlc,  a.  [Lat.  Mix  (genit.  filicis)  =  n 
fern,  and  Eng.  tannic  (q.  v.).]  (See  the  compound.) 

filitannic-acid,  «. 

Chem.:  An  acid  obtained  from  the  aqueous  de- 
coction of  the  root  of  Aspidium  filix,  by  first  remov- 
ing the  resin  by  ether,  and  then  adding  lead  acetate, 
and  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  HoS.  It  is 
hygroscopic,  giving  an  olive-green  solution  on  the 
addition  of  ferric  chloride,  which  is  turned  violet 
on  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate.  Its  solution, 
when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  deposits 
dark-red  flocks  of  Filix  red,  C2oH18Oi2.  (Watts: 
Diet.  Chem.) 

fll-I-tS'-lffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fllum  (genit.  flli)=& 
thread,  and  tela=&  web.] 

Entom. :  A  tribe  of  spiders  noted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  their  webs. 


fill,  *fllle,  *ftll-en,  *full  en,  *fulle,  r.  t*.  &  i. 

[A.S./yJ/ciH,/«/f.'«M.  from  /uf=full;  cognate  with 
Dut.rullen;  Icel./u/ia;  O.  H.Ger.  &  Guth.  fulljan : 
Dau./t/Mt;  Sw./yHe;  Get.  fallen;  O.  Fris./uma.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  put,  pour,  or  place  in  till  no  more  can  be 
admitted;  to  make  full;  to  occupy  the  whole  ca- 
pacity of. 

"Fill  the  cup,  and  Jill  the  can." 

Tennyson:    Vision  of  Sin,  95. 

(2)  To  pervade  or  occupy  the  whole  of. 

"  I  am  who  ./Hi 
Infinitude,  nor  vacuous  the  space." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  vii.  168. 

(3)  To   occupy  all   the    available    space   of;    to 
crowd. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  satisfy ;  to  glut;  to  content  physically 
"Whence should  we  have  so  much  bread  in  the  wilder- 
ness, as  to  fill  so  great  a  multitude?  "—  Matthew  xv.  33. 

(2)  To  satisfy,  to  content  mentally ;  to  correspond 
to  the  desires  of. 

"Nothing  but  the  supreme  and  absolute  Infinite  can 
adequately  fill  and  superabundantly  satisfy  the  infinite 
desires  of  intelligent  beings." — Cheytte,  (Johnson.) 

(3)  To  possess  or  completely  occupy  the  mind  of. 

"  He  with  his  consorted  Eve 
The  story  heard  attentive,  and  was  filled 
With  admiration  and  deep  muse  to  hear." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  60. 

(4)  To  stock  or  store  abundantly. 

"Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the 
sea." — Genesis  i.  22. 

(5)  To  cause  to  be  filled  or  crowded ;  as,  A  good 
preacher  jUb  a  church. 

(6)  To  occupy. 

"  You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  three, 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  8. 

(7)  To  cause  to  resound. 

"  Home  when  she  came  her  secret  woe  she  vents, 
An<l///s  the  palace  with  her  loud  laments." 

Dryden:  Homer' &  Iliad,  vi. 

(8)  To  overrun  completely. 

"  The  Syrians  filled  the  country."—!  Kings  rx.  27. 

(9)  To  press  and  dilate  on  all  sides ;  as,  The  wind 
Jills  the  sails. 

(10)  To  supply  with  an  incumbent,  or  person  to 
discharge  the  duties  of;  as,  to  Jill  a  vacancy  in  an 
office. 

(11)  To  possess,  and  discharge  the  duties  of;  to 
hold  and  occupy ;  as,  to  fill  an  office. 

*(12)  To  complete ;  to  accomplish ;  to  bring  to  an 
end;  to  fulfill. 

"  Hyse  dayes  were/H/de." — Havelok,  854. 
*(13)  To  fulfill,    to  accomplish  the  demands   or 
requirements  of. 

"Luue/uHefh  the  lawe." — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  386. 
*(14)  To  fulfill  or  discharge ;  to  carry  out. 
"That  commandment  al  for  tofille," 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  xx. 

II.  Naut, :  To  brace  back  the  sails  so  that  the 
wind  may  bear  upon  them  and  dilate  them. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  or  grow  full ;  as,  The  room  filled. 

2.  To  become  distended. 

3.  To  be  satisfied,  contented,  or  glutted. 
"And,  glutton-like,  she  feeds,  yet  never  filleth,'" 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  548. 

4.  To  pour  out  liquor  for  drink ;  to  give  to  drink. 

"Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

5.  To  satisfy,  to  satiate. 

"Things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  more  filling."— 
Bacon:  Natural  History.  (Johnson.) 

C.  In  special  phrases : 

1.  To  fill  in:  To  insert,  so  as  to  fill  a  vacancy;  as, 
He  filled  in  the  figures. 

2.  To  fill  out; 

fl)  Trans.:  To  cause  to   become    distended    or 
full;  to  distend,  to  extend. 
(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  become  distended,  dilated,  or  extended. 

(b)  To  pour  out  liquor  for  drink. 
"   To  fill  up: 


(I)  Transitive: 
(a)  To 


fill  or  occupy  completely. 
"  [Hope]  pours  the  bliss  thiit/!«s  up  all  the  mind." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  344. 
(b)  To  occupy  a  vacant  space  by  bulk. 
' '  There  would  not  be  altogether  so  much  water  required 
for  the  land  as  for  the  sea,  to  raise  them  to  an  equal 
height,  because  mountains  and  hills  would  fill  up  part  of 
that  space  upon  the  land,  and  so  make  less  water  requi- 
site."— Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 


(c)  To  supply,  to  discharge. 

"When  the  several  trades  and  professions  are  supplied, 
you  will  find  most  of  those  that  are  proper  for  war  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  .tilt/nit  HI*  the  laborious  part  of  life, 
and  carrying  on  the  underwork  of  the  nation.'  — Addisun: 
Oil  tin'  It'in-. 

(rf)  To  occupy,  to  engage,  to  employ. 

"As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  itj>  the  time 
'Twist  this  and  supper." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

(2)  Intrant/tire: 

(a)  To  become  or  grow  full. 

"  Neither  the  Palus  Meotis.  nor  the  Euiine,  nor  any 
other  uens  fill  up,  or  by  degrees  grow  shallower." — H'ood- 
teard.  (Johnson.) 

(b)  To  pour  out  liquor  for  drink. 

*flll-belly,  *fll-bellie,  s.  Extravagance  in  eat- 
ipg;  gluttony. 

"Hilback  and  fil-bellie  biteth  as  euil." 

Tusser:  Husbandry,  ch.  x.,  St.  40. 

fill  (1),  s.    [FILL,  t\]    As  much  as  will  produce 
complete  satisfaction  or  satiety ;  a  full  supply. 
"Amid  the  tree  now  got,  where  plenty  hung 
Tempting  so  nigh,  to  eat  and  pluck  my .////, 
I  spared  not."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  695. 

flll(2),s.  [A  corruption  of  thill  (q.  v.).]  The 
shaft  or  thill  of  a  cart. 

"Well  put  you  in  the  fills."— Shakesp.:  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  iii.  2. 

fill-horse,  s.  The  horse  which  goes  in  the  shafts ; 
a  thill-horse. 

f  II  -la-gree,  s.  &  a.    [FILIGBEE.] 
f  Ill'-Sr  (1),  «.    [Eng.  fill,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  O*no  who  fills  or  makes  anything  full. 

"They  have  six  diggers  to  four  fillers,  so  as  to  keep  the 
fillers  always  at  work.  — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Anything  which  serves  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  or 
gap. 

"  'Tis  a  mero  filler,  to  stop  a  vacancy  in  the  hexameter, 
and  connect  the  preface  to  the  work  of  Virgil." — Dryde-n: 
Virgil's  jEneid.  (Dedic.) 

flll'-Sr  (2),  s.  [Eng.  fill  (2),  s.;  -er.]  The  horse 
which  goes  in  the  shafts ;  a  fill-horse  or  thill-horse. 

fll  -iSt,  *fel-ett,  *fll-et,  *fll-ete,  s.    [Fr.  filet, 

dimin.  of  fil=a  thread;  Lat. /Hum;  Sp.fllete;  Ital. 
ftletto.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  band  of  metal,  linen,  or  ribbon  worn  round 
the  head. 

"A  golden  fillet  binds  his  awful  brows." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneid,  iv.  218. 

2.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh ;  applied  most  corn* 
monly  to  veal. 

"Take  ftletes  of  porke,  and  half  horn  rost." — Liber  Can 
Cocorum,  p.  31. 

3.  Portions  of  meat  or  fish  removed  from  the  bone 
and  served  either  flat  or  rolled  together  and  tied 
round.    The  term  is  specially  applied  to  the  under- 
cut of  the  sirloin  of  beef,  served  whole  or  cut>  into 
steaks,  and  to  slices  of  flat-fish  removed  from  the 
bone. 

"Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake, 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake." 

Shakes?.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  A  collection  of  fibers  passing  upward  from 
the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  embracing 
the  olivary  nucleus,  above  which  they  are  again 
collected  and  joined  by  other  fibers  arising  from 
the  nucleus  so  as  to  form  the  olivary  fasciculus. 
The  whole  then 

ascends  through 
the  pons  and  at 
the  side  of  the 
cerebral  pedun- 
cle. 

(2)  A  similar 
bundle  of  fibers 
inthecorpiMcai- 
losum.    (Quain.) 

2.  Architecture : 

(1)  A  small  flat  (mUh 
face  or  band 
used  principally 
between  mold- 
ings to  separate 
them  from  each 
other  in  classical 
architecture:  in 
the  Gothic, Early 
English,  or  Deco- 
rated  styles  of 


nun... 


Fillet. 


architecture,  it  is  also  used  upon  larger  molding 
and  shafts. 

"  Their  fillets  shall  be  of  silver."— Exodus  xxvii.  10. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    ]<Swi;    cat,    ?ell,     chorus,     ;hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,     erist.    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  Bhan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  ghus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


fillet-gutter 


of  card-cloth.     A  strip  of 
he  bent  wire  teeth  peculiar 


the  ornamental  rolls. 

4.  Carding:    A  strip  ol 
leather  furnished  with  th 
to  carding-engines. 

5.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A    square   molding,    frequently    forming   an 
upper  finish  or  corona ;  a  bandor  listel. 

(2)  A  strip  nailed  to  a  wall  or  partition  to  support 
a  shelf. 

(3)  A  stop  for  room  or  closet  doors  to  close  against. 

(4)  A  strip  inserted  into  the  angle  formed  by  two 
boards  or  surfaces. 

6.  Dairy :  A  perforated  curb  to  confine  the  curds 
in  making  cheese. 

7.  Die-sinking :  A  ribbon  of 
metal  of  gauged  proportions  fed 
to  the  machine  which  punches 
outthe  planchetsforcoining. 

8.  Gilding :  A  band  of  gold-leaf 
on  a  picture-frame  or  elsewhere. 

9.  Her. :  A  kind  of  orb  or  bord- 
ure,  containing  only  the    third 
or  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of 
the  common   bordure.     It  runs 
quite  round  near  the  edge,  as  the 
lace  over  a  cloak.    It  is  supposed 
to  be  drawn  inward,  and  is  of  a 


Fillet. 


IO     Ut)    UIUWU    mwttlu,  auu    in  \Jl  a- 

different  color  from  that  of  the  field. 

10.  ifech. :  The  thread  of  a  screw. 

11.'  Manege:  The  loins  of  a  horse,  beginning  at 
the  place  where  the  hinder  part  of  the  saddle  rests. 

12.  Ordnance:  A  ring  on  the  muzzle  or  cascabel 

13.  Printing :  A  rule  with  broad   or  broad  and 
narrow  lines,  principally  used  as  a  border. 

fillet-gutter,  s. 

Arch.:  A  sloping  gutter  with  a  lear-board  and 
fillet  thereon  to  divert  the  water. 

fillet-plane,  s. 

Carp.:  A  molding-plane  for  dressing  a  fillet  or 
square  bead. 

f  Il'-l6t,  v.  t.    [FILLET,  ».] 

1.  To  bind  with  a  fillet  or  bandage. 

2.  To  adorn  with  fillets. 

"He  made  hooks  for  the  pillars,  and  overlaid  their 
chapiters,  undifilletted  them."— Exodus  ixxviii.  28. 

f  II  -lett-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [FILLET,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  material  of  which  fillets  are  made. 

2.  Fillets,  collectively. 

fll-lI-bSg,  fil-f-bSg,  phll-H  beg,  phll -a- 
big  s.  [Gael.  _fi(A«a<Jh&eQ=Uttle  plaid  :/UAeodA= 
a  plait,  a  plaid,  and  6e9=little.]  The  same  as  KILT 
(q.  v.). 

*fir-lI-bus-tSr,  s.    [FILIBUSTER.] 
fill  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [FILL,  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Occupying  the  whole  space  or  capacity. 

2.  Calculated  to  satisfy,  fill,  or  satiate ;  as,  a  fill- 
ing food. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  full ;  the  state 
or  process  of  becoming  filled. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Civil  Engin. :  An  embankment  of  stone,  gravel, 
earth,  &c.,  to  make  a  raised  bed  for  a  road,  railroad 
track,  or  canal.    An  artificial  elevated  way. 

2.  Dent.  Surg. :  A  packing  for  decayed  or  carious 
teeth. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  slip  of  wood  forming  a  part  of  a  built  struct- 
ure, such  as  a  made  mast ;  or  a  piece  inserted  to 
fill  i  dofect 

(2)  The  covering  of  a   pile,   below  water,  with 
broad-headed  nails,    to   exclude    Teredo    navalis. 

4  SMpbtMd.:  Pieces  or  composition  fitted  in 
between  the  frames  of  the  hold,  to  water-tight  the 
vessel,  to  resist  compression,  and  to  prevent  the 
Collection  of  dirt,  bilge-water,  and  vermin.  Blocks 
of  wood,  bricks,  mortar,  cement,  and  asphalt  have 

5.  Weaving:  The  wefbihread  which  fills  up  the 
warp  being  introduced  by  the  shuttle  and  beaten 
up  by  the  batten  or  lathe.  Also  known  as  the 
Woof,  Shoot,  or  Tram. 

filling-engine,  s. 

Silk-mach. :  A  machine  in  which  waste  and  floss 
8ilk  from  the  regular  silk-machinery  is  disentan- 
gled, and  the  fibers  laid  parallel.  The  silk,  pre- 
viously hackled,  is  fed  between  rollers  and  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  series  of  moving  combs.  I 
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passes  to  the  drawing-frame,  where  it  is  subjected 
to  a  further  process  of  a  substantially  similar 
character.  From  the  drawing-frame  it  j.a^r-  t.. 
the  scutcher,  and  thence  to  the  cutting-engine, 
which  cuts  it  into  lengths  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter.  The  staple  is  then  cleansed,  dried,  ami 
eventually  carded  and  doubled,  drawn  and  spun, 
like  cotton. 

filling-in,  s.  The  act  of  filling  up  a  vacancy  or 
blank  by  the  insertion  of  words,  &c. 

Filling-in  pieces : 

Carp.:  Timbers  occurring  in  partitions,  groins, 
and  roofs  of  less  length  than  those  with  which  they 
range ;  as  the  jack-rafters  next  a  hip,  and  the  short 
rafters  filled  in  the  side  of  a  roof  next  the  chimney- 
shaft. 

filling-pile, «. 

Hydr.  Engin. :  A  backing  or  retaining-pile  in  a 
coffer-dam. 

filling-post,  s. 

Arch. :  A  middle  post  in  a  wooden  frame. 

filling-timbers,  *.  pi. 

Shipbuild.:  Those  timbers  placed  between  the 
frames  to  fill  up. 

f  II  -Up,  v.  t.    [A  variant  of  flip  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit.:  To  strike  with  the  nail  of,  the  finger  by  a 
sudden  jerk,  spring,  or  motion;  to  strike  in  any 
way. 

"If  I  do.  fillip  metarith  a  three-man  beetle." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  i.  2. 

2.  Fig.:  To  urge  or  drive  forward;  to  incite,  to 
encourage. 

"With  good  endeuour/Hip  nature  forwards." — Wilson: 
Artt  of  Logike,  to.  10. 

f  Il-llp,  *fil-lp,  s.     [FILLIP,  ti.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  sharp,  sudden  blow  or  stroke  with  the 
finger;  any  smart  mow. 

"Let  them  look  never  BO  demurely,  one  fillip  chokes 
them." — Ford:  Love's  Sacrifice,  i.  1. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  serves  to  rouse,  enliven, 
or  excite ;  as,  s.  fillip  to  one's  courage. 

fIHIp-een',phIl-H-pe'-na, «.  [Ger.  vielliebchen 
=much  loved.]  A  small  present.  When  a  person 
eating  nuts  finds  one  with  a  double  kernel,  hetor 
she  gives  it  to  one  of  the  opposite  s4x,  and  the  in- 
dividual who,  at  the  next  meeting,  or  after  the 
acceptance  by  the  other  of  something  tendered  by 
No.  1,  first  utters  the  vfOTdflllipeen  is  entitled  to  a 
present  from  the  other. 

f  II  -lls-tSr,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Carpentry : 

1.  The  rabbet  on  the  outer  edge  of  a  sashbar,  to 
hold  the  glass  and  the  putty. 

2.  A  plane  for  making  a  rabbet.    The  varieties  are 
known    as   side-fillisters    and   sash-fillisters.    The 
former  is  regulated  for  depth  by  a  movable  stop. 

til' -If,  *fil-lie,  «.    [A  dimin.  of  foal  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  A  young  horse  of  either  sex.    (Tuner.) 

2.  A  young  mare ;  a  female  foal. 

"A  young  mare-colt  or  filly,  breaking  by  chance  from 
other  mares." — North:  Plutarch,  p.  247. 
II.  Fig. :  A  young,  lively  girl. 

"My  first  wife 
Which  was  indeed  a  fury  to  thisJUly." 

llr:  i  urn.  <*•  Flet.:  Woman's  PHte,  1.  2. 

filly-foal,  s.    A  female  foal ;  a  filly. 

"Neighingin  likeness  of  &  filly-foal." 

Shakefp.:  Midsummer  Nighfa  Dream,  it.  1, 

film,  *fylme,  s.  [A.  S.film,  from  O.  Fris.  film, 
found  only  in  the  dimin.  ,/i(men«»skin ;  cogn.  with 
Eng./eM=askin.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  thin  pellicle  or  skin. 

"  Dull  the  Jllm  along  his  dim  eye  grew." 

Byron:  Lara,  ii. 

2.  A  fine  thread  or  filament,  as  of  a  cobweb. 

"I  quiescent  watched 
The  sooty  films  that  play  upon  the  bars." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  291,  292. 

II.  Fig. :  A  thin,  slight  covering  or  veil. 
"  If  our  understanding  have  a  film  of  ignorance  over 
it." — Milton:  Reformation,  in  England,  bk.  i. 

*f  Urn,  v.  t.  &  i.    [FILM,  «.] 

•    A.  Trans.:  To  cover  with  a  film  or  thin  skin  or 
pellicle. 

"  It  will  but  skin  and  Aim  the  ulcerous  place." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  covered  as  with  a  film. 
"  Straight  her  eyeballs  filmed  with  horror." 

E.  B.  Brotcnlng. 

*fIl'-mI-nSss,  8.  fEng.  filmy;  •ness.']  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  filmy. 
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tfll'-mfi  «•  [Eng.^hii;  -tf.]  Composed  of  thin- 
membranes,  filaments,  or  pellicles. 

"  Incessant  thence  she  draws  the  filmy  twine." 

West:  Triumphs  of  the  Gout. 

filmy-fern,  s. 

Bot.:  The  English  book-name  of  tlio  fern-genus 
Hymenophyllum  (q.  v.V.  Two  species  are  British. 
The  Tunbridge  Filmy  Fern  (Hvmengphyltiun  tun- 
bridgense),  and  the  Scottish  Filmy  Bern  (H.  uni- 
laterale,  formerly  called  H.  vilnoni).  The  first  is 
found  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  ;  the  second  is  Scottish,  but  may  be 
only  a  sub-species  of  the  other. 

filmy-leaf,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  FILMY-FERN  (q.  v.).   (London.) 

fll-6"plu-ma'-ceous  (ceous  us  anus),  a.  Re- 
sembling or  having  the  structure  of  a  flloplume. 
(Ornith.  and  Bot.:  Smith.) 

f  II  -6-plume,  s.  [Lat.^Jum=a  thread,p!nmo= 
a  feather.  ) 

Ornith.:  A  long,  slender,  and  flexible  feather, 
consisting  of  a  delicate  shaft,  having  a  few  bands 
at  the  tip,  or  else  entirely  destitute  of  vanes. 

fl  -lose,  a.    [Lat./iiMm=a  thread.] 

Bot.,  Zodl.,  etc.  .•  Ending  in  a  thread-like  process. 

f  Il-o-selle,  s.  [Fr.]  Floss  silk  ;  ferret  ;  grogram 
yarn  or  thread. 

fll-tgr  (1),  *fll-tre.  s.  JFr.filtre,  from  Low  LaU 
filtrum,feltrum=telt.\  [FILTER,  v.  ] 

*1.  A  twist  of  thread,  of  which  one  end  is  dipped 
in  the  liquor  to  be  defecated,  and  the  other  hangs 
below  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  liquor 
drips  from  it. 

2.  A  vessel,  chamber,  or  reservoir  through  which 
water  or  other  liquid  is  passed  to  arrest  matters- 
mechanically   suspended   therein.    The  idea  does 
not  necessarily  include  specific   chemical  action, 
though  doubtless  animal  and  vegetable  charcoal 
have  a  faculty  for  absorbing  gases  and  deleterious 
and  effete  matter,  especially  organic. 

"  There  remained  in  the  flltre  a  powder  of  a  very  deep 
and  lovely  color."  —  Royle:  Works,  i.  365. 

3.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  apparatus  for 
arresting  dust,  steel-filings,  smoke,  Ac.,  in  the  air 
breathed.    A  filter  recommended  by  Professor  Tyu- 
dall  consists  of  a  cylinder  four  or  five  inches  long 
and  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter.    Its  interior 
contains,  at  the  top,  a  layer  of  cotton-wool  which 
has  been  moistened  with  glycerine,  then  a  layer  of 
dry  cotton-wool,   then  a  layer    of   charcoal,  then 
cotton-wool,  with  wire  gauze  covers  at  both  ends, 
and  at  the  upper  end  a  mouth-piece  so  shaped  as  to- 
ut closely  over  the  mouth  of  the  wearer.    By  draw- 
ing the  breath  through  this  instrument,  the  most 
dense  smoke  may  be  entered  with  impunity. 

filter-bed,  «. 

Water-works  :  A  settling  pond  whose  bottom  is  a 
filter.  It  may  consist  of  a  reservoir  five  feet  deep, 
with  a  paved  bottom  covered  with  open-jointed 
tubular  drains  leading  into  a  central  conduit.  Th& 
drains  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  gravel,  and  a  top 
layer  of  sand.  The  water  is  delivered  upon  tho 
surface  uniformly,  and  the  rate  of  subsidence  is 
about  six  inches  an  hour.  The  more  rapid  the  rate 
(other  things  being  equal)  the  less  effective  is  the 
operation. 

filter-faucet,  s.  A  faucet  having  a  chambercon- 
taining  sand,  sponge,  or  other  material  to  arrest 
impurities  in  water. 

fll-tSr  (i),  *fil-tre,  v.  t.  &  f.  [Fr.  filtrer  =  to 
strain  through  felt  ;  from  Low  Lat.  ]iltrum,feltrum. 
=felt  ;  from  O.  H.  Oei.fllt;  But.  vt'tt=felt.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  strain,  purify,  or  defecate  a  liquid 
by  passing  or  allowing  it  to  percolate  through  a  fil- 
ter, so  as  to  arrest  all  feculent  matter.    Sometimes 
followed  by  off. 

"  Sages  after  sages  strove 
In  vain  to  filter  off  a  crystal  draught." 

Covjper:  Task,  ii.  506,  607. 

B.  Intrans,  :  To  percolate  or  pass  through  a  filter. 
•fll-tSr  (2),s.    [PHILTER.] 

f  Il'-tSr-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  t.    [FILTER,  t).] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Serving  to  filter  ;  capable  of  or  fitted 
for  the  filtering  of  liquids. 

C.  As  subst.:   The  act  or   process  of   purifying 
liquids  by  passing  them  through  a  filter  ;  nitration. 

filtering-bag,  s.  A  bag  of  fine  flannel,  of  a  con- 
ical shape,  used  for  filtering  coarse  liquids. 

filtering-basin,  *. 

Hydr.  Enrjin.  :  The  chamber  in  which  the  water 
from  the  reservoir  of  water-works  is  received  and 
filtered  previous  to  entering  the  mains. 

filtering-cup,  s.  A  pneumatic  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  force  of  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere. 
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filtering-funnel,  s.  A  glass  or  other  funnel 
«nade  with  slight  flutes  or  channels  down  the  lower 
parts  of  the  sides.  When  used,  it  is  lined  with  fil- 
tering-paper, folded  and  loosely  put  in.  The  chan- 
nels allow  the  liquid  to  flow  more  freely  than  in  a 
funnel  of  a  smooth  surface. 

filtering-hydrant,  $.  One  which  subjects  the 
water  from  the  service-pipe  and  main  to  the  action 
of  a  material  to  arrest  mud. 

filtering-paper,  s.  A  bibulous,  unsized  paper, 
thick  and  woolly  in  texture,  used  for  filtering  solu- 
tions in  tho  pharmacy  or  laboratory.  Swedish 
filtering-paper  is  thinner  and  of  superior  quality. 

filtering-press,  s.  A  press  in  which  the  passage 
of  a  liquid  through  a  body  of  filtering  material  is 
expedited  by  pressure  applied  thereto.  A  pressure- 
filter. 

filtering-stone,  s.  A  porous  stone,  such  as  sand- 
stone, through  which  water  is  filtered. 

filtering-tank,  s.  The  same  as  FILTERIXG- 
BASix(q.  v.). 

filth,  *felthe,  *fllthe,  *fulthe,  *velthe,  s.  [A. 
S.  fyldh  (properly  fyldhu).  Formed  by  vowel 
-change  of  u  to  y,  and  by  adding  the  suff.  dhu  to  the 
adj./ui=foul;  cogu.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  fulida-Blth, 
tTomful,vul=toul.  (Skeat.)  Dut.viM«e.] 

I.  Lit. :  Anything  filthy,  dirty,  or  foul ;  anything 
which  fouls  or  denies ;  dirt. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  filthy,  foul,  or  loathsome  creature  or  animal. 

"  In  that  abbeye  ne  entrethe  not  no  flye  ne  todes  ne 
ewtes.  ne  suche  foule,  venymouse  bestes,  ne  lyzs  ne  flees. 
For  there  were  wont  to  ben  many  suche  manere  of  flltties, 
that  the  monkes  were  in  wille  to  leva  the  place."— statin. 
an-ille,  p.  61 

*2.  A  vile  fellow. 

"  Lest  that  foule  felthe  schold  have  ben  found  there." 
William  of  Palerne,  2,641. 

3.  Anything  which  defiles  or  pollutes  the  moral 
character ;  a  corruption,  a  defilement,  a  pollution. 

"  With  water  of  baptym  f  TO  felt  he  wessh  us  cleene." 
Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  234. 

4.  Filthy,  low,  or  obscene  language, 
•fllth-he'd,  *fllth-hede,  *fllth-heed,  *fulth- 

hede,  s.    [Eng. filth;  -A«d=hood.] 

I.  Lit. :  Filthiness ;  dirt,  filth. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  That  which  defiles  morally;  sin,  uncleanness. 

2.  That  which  should  bo  kept  private ;  the  privy 
parts. 

"  Theflltnkeed  of  thi  fader  and  tbefUthheed  of  thi  moder 
thou  shalt  not  discover." — Wycliffe:  Leviticus  xviii.  7. 

filth -Hf,  adv.  [Eng. filthy;  -?«.]  In  a  filthy, 
dirty,  or  foul  manner ;  foully,  nastily. 

fllth-I-ness,  *filth-i-nesse,  8.  [Eng.  filthy; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  filthy,  foul,  or 
dirty :  foulness,  dirtiness. 

2.  That  which  is  filthy,  foul,  or  dirty ;  filth. 

3.  That  which  is  morally  filthy  or  foul ;  pollution 
in  action,  thought,  or  language. 

filth'-?,  a.    [Eng. filth;  -».] 

1.  Nasty,  dirty,  foul,  unclean. 

2.  Polluting  or  defiling  morally. 

3.  Obscene,  coarse,  low. 

4.  Polluted,  defiled ;  morally  impure  or  unclean ; 
obscene. 

*f  Il-trate,  v.  t.  or  i.  [LowLat./JJtrariw,  pa.  par. 
of  filtro  =  to  filter.]  [FILTER,  ».]  To  filter,  to 
strain ;  to  purify  or  defecate  by  filtration. 

f  Il-trate,  s.  [FILTRATE,  v.]  Any  liquid  which 
has  passed  through  a  filter. 

fll-tra  -tipn,  s.  [FILTRATE,  «.]  The  act  or  proc- 
ess of  filtering  or  defecating  liquids  by  passing 
them  through  a  filter;  the  mechanical  separation 
of  solid  substances  from  a  liquid  in  which  they 
exisb,  by  filtering  or  percolation  through  a  filter. 

"  We  took  then  common  nitre,  and  having,  by  the  usual 
way  of  solution,  filtration,  and  coagulation,  reduced  it 
into  crystals,  we  put  four  ounces  of  this  purified  nitre 
into  a  strong  new  crucible." — Boyle. 

f  1  -lum  (pi.  fl'-la),  8.  [Lat.  =  a  thread  of  any- 
thing woven.] 

Anat. :  A  threa_d-like  process.  Thus  thefilum  ter- 
minale  of  the  spinal  cord  is  its  central  ligament. 
(Quain.) 

flm'-ash-Ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful:  prob.  from 
Lat.  /Jmiw=dung.]  The  dung  of  several  kinds  of 
•wild  beasts ;  fumets. 

flm'-ble,  a.  &s.    [A  corrupt,  of  female  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Female. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  FIMBLE-HEMP  (q.  v.). 
"  Good  flax  and  good  hemp,  for  to  have  of  her  own, 

In  May  a  good  housewife  will  see  it  be  sown; 
And  afterward  trim  it,  to  serve  as  a  need; 
The  fimble  to  spin,  and  the  carle  for  her  seed." 

Tusiter:  Husbandrie. 
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fimble-hemp,  s. 

Bot. :  The  female  plant  of  Cannabis  sativa  is  now 
so  called,  though  the  name  was  formerly  applied  to 
the  male  plant. 

f  Im'-brl-a  (pi.  f  Im  -brl-SB),  s.    [Lat.=a  fringe.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fringe. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Anatomy : 

§Gen.:  Anything  resembling  a  fringe. 
Spec,  (in  pi.) :   The  radiated  fringes    of    the 
opian  tube. 

Z.  Hot.:  An  elastic  toothed  membrane  situated 
beneath  the  operculum  of  any  of  the  urn  mosses 
(Bryaceffi). 

f  Im'-brl-ate,  a.    [Lat./sm6rt<E=a  fringe.] 
Bot. :  Fringed ;  having  a  fringe  or  border. 

flm'-brl-ate,  v.  t.  [FIMBRIATE,  a.]  To  fringe, 
to  hem. 

f  Im  -brl-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FIMBKIATE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fringed. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  FIMBEIATE  (q.  v.). 

"  The  margin  is  either  entire,  or  divided  into  lobes  or 
teeth.  These  teeth  sometimes  form  a  regular  fringe 
round  the  margin,  and  the  petal  becomes  ftmbriated." — 
Balfour-  Botanu,%yi2, 

2.  Her. :  Ornamented,  as  an  ordinary,  with  a  nar- 
row border  or  hem  of  another  tincture. 

3.  Zool. :  Having  fimbriee  or  fringes. 

fimbriated  extremity,  s. 

Anat.:  The  fringed  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

[FlMBEIA.] 

f  Im  -brl-a-t6,  in  compos.  [Latin  fimbriatus.} 
Fringed. 

flmbriato-laciniate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  torn  and  fringed  edges. 

f  Im  -brl-cate,  f  Im  -brl-ca-ted,  <i.  [Lat.  fim- 
bria=a  fringe.] 

Bot . :  Fringed ;  irregularly  laciniated  at  the  mar- 
gin. 

flm-brll-lIf-Sr-ous,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  /Im- 
brilla,  dimin.  of  fimbria=&  fringe ;  and  Lat.  fero= 
to  bear,  to  produce.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  numerous  little  fringes,  as  the  re- 
ceptacle of  some  composites. 

flm-e-tar'-I-ous,  a.    [Lat.  fimet(um)-a  dung- 
hill ;  Eng.  suff.  -arioiw.] 
Bot. :  Growing  on  or  among  dunghills. 

fin  (1),  *fyn,  *flne,  s.  [Fr.  fin,  from  Lat.  finis; 
Sp.fin;  PoTt.fim;  Ital./Zne.] 

1.  An  end ;  ending. 

2.  Satisfaction. 

"To  makthejln  for  sin." — Metrical  Homilies,  p.  46. 

fin,  *flnne,  *fynne,  s.  [A.  S.  fin;  cogn.  with 
Dut.OT'n,-  Sw./inn,  fena;  O.  Sw.  fina;  Dut.finne; 
Lat.  pinna.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Tho  that  han  fynnyg  and  scalis  eete  ye."—  Wycltfe- 
Deut.  xiv.  9. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  Anything  resembling  a  fin. 

"The .flns  of  her  eyelids  look  most  tempting  blue." — 
J.  Webster. 

(2)  The  hand.    (Slang.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Comp.  Anat.  (pi.) :  The  organs  by  which  loco- 
motion is  effected  in  a  fish.    As  a  rule  they  consist 
of  a  membrane  supported  by  rays.    Of  these  organs 
the  two  pectoral  fins,  so  called  from  being  situated 
on  the  breast,  where  they  are  just  behind  the  bran- 
chial  aperture,  are    modifications  of  the  anterior 
limbs  in  other  vertebrata.  The  ventral  fins,  so  called 
from  being,  as  a  rule,  situated  on  the  belly,  corre- 
spond to  the  hind  limbs  in  other  vertebrata.    Often 
there  are  also  one  or  more  dorsal  fins  on  the  back, 
two  anal  fins  near  the  anus,  while  the  tail  is  technic- 
ally called  the  caudal  fin.     It  corresponds  to  the 
tail  in  other  mammals.    As  shown  by  Agassiz  and 
Owen,  the  embryonic  character  in  recent  fins  existed 
through  all  the  lifetime  of  the  Old  Rod  Sandstone 
Fishes.    The  term  fin  is  often  applied  also  to  the 
paddles  of  a  whale. 

2.  Carp. :  A  tongue  on  the  edge  of  a  board. 

3.  Comm. :  A  blade  of  whalebone. 

4.  Mach. :  A  slip  inserted   longitudinally  into  a 
shaft  or  arbor,  and  left  projecting  so  as  to  form  a 
guide  for  an  object  which  may  slip  thereon,  but  not 
rotate ;  a  spline  or  feather. 

5.  Molding:  A  mark  or  ridge  left  in  casting  at  the 
junction  of  the  parts  of  the  mold. 


finally 


le  (1),  o.    [Bug. /me  (1),  v. ;  -aWe.]  That 
i  be  fined,  clarified,  or  refined. 


fin-back,  s.    [FIXXER.] 

fin-fish,  s.  A  sailor's  namo  for  some  of  the  fin- 
backed  whales,  rsoi-ci:illy  for  the;  Northern  Rorqual, 
or  Razor-backed  Whale  (Balcenoptera  boops) . 

fin-foot,  s. 

Zofil. :  A  name  given  to  Heliornis,  a  genus  of 
South  American  and  Burmese  birds  belonging  to 
the  family  Kallida-  or  Rails. 

fin-footed,  o.  Palmipedous;  having  feet  with 
membranes  between  the  toes. 

fin-pike,  s. 

Palceont.  (pi.) :  A  name  applied  to  tho  Polyptori, 
a  sub-family  of  Ganoid  fishes.  [POLVPTEKI.  ] 

fin-scale,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  Budd  or  Red- 
eye, a  fish  of  the  carp  kind. 

fin-spine,  s. 

1.  A  spine-shaped  ray  in  tho  fin  of  a  fish. 

2.  (PI.):  Acanthopterygious  fishes.    [ACAXTHOP- 

TERYGII.] 

fin-spined,  a.  Having  spiny  fins ;  acauthoptery- 
gious. 

fin-toed,  a.  Palmated ;  having  the  toes  lobed  or 
connected  by  a  membrane ;  web-footed. 

f  In,  u.  t.    [FiN,8.]   To  carve  or  cut  up,  as  a  chub. 

fin'-a-ble  (l),a. 
may  or  can  I 

f in'-a-ble  (2),  a.  [Eng.  fine  (2),  v. ;  -able.}  Ad- 
mitting of  a  fine ;  deserving  or  liable  to  a  fine  or 
penalty.  • 

'fln'-a-ble-ngss,  s.  [Eng.  finable  (2) ;  -ness.] 
Subjection  or  liability  to  a  fine.  (Ash.) 

fln'-al,  *fln-all,  *fln-alle,  a.  [Fr.  final,  from 
Lat.  finalis,  from  /ijiis=an  end;  Sp.  &  Port,  final; 
Ital.jSnate.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  end  or  conclusion ;  ultimate, 
last. 

"And  in  vain 
1i\\  final  dissolution  wander  here." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  458. 

2.  Finishing,  conclusive,  decisive ;  end  or  bring- 
ing to  an  end. 

"Henry  had  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  under- 
take the  final  conquest." — Davies-  On  Ireland. 

3.  Respecting  the  end,  motive,  or  purpose  in  view 
to  be  gained. 

"By  its  gravity  air  raises  the  water  in  pumps,  and  per- 
forms all  those  featswhich  former  philosophers  attributed 
to  a.  final,  namely,  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuity." — 
Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  final  and 
conclusive :  "Final  designates  simply  the  circum- 
stance of  being  the  last :  conclusive  the  mode  of 
finishing  or  coming  to  the  last ;  a  determination  is 
final  which  is  to  be  succeeded  by  no  other ;  a  reason- 
ing is  conclusive  thatputs  astoptofurtherquestion. 
The  final  is  arbitrary:  it  depends  upon  the  will  to 
make  it  so  or  not ;  the  conclusive  is  relative ;  it  de- 
pends upon  the  circumstances  and  the  understand- 
ing :  a  person  gives  a  final  answer  at  option ;  but  in 
order  to  make  an  answer  conclusive  it  must  be  satis- 
factory to  all  parties."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

final-cause,  8. 

Nat.  Phil.:  The  final  end  or  aim  for  which  any- 
thing was  made.  Many  Evolutionists  are  against 
the  acknowledgment  of  final  causes.  [TELEOLOGY.] 

final-decree,  s. 

Law:  A  conclusive  determination  or  sentence  of 
a  court,  as  distinguished  from  an  interlocutory  de- 
cree. [INTERLOCUTORY.] 

fl-na  -18,  ».    [Ital.]    [FINAL.] 

I.  Ord.   Lang. :   The  last  part,  piece,  scene,  or 
action  in  any  performance  or  exhibition ;  the  last 
piece  in  a  programme. 

"  It  was  arranged  that  .  .  the  tiger  and  the  Naza- 
rene  [should]  be  the  grand  finale." — Lytton.  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Music: 

1.  The  last  movement  of  a  concerted  piece,  sonata, 
or  symphony. 

2.  The  last  piece  of  an  act  of  an  opera.    (Stainer 
t&  Barrett.) 

fl-n&l'-I-tf,  ».  [Lat.  finalitas,  from  finalis  = 
final.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tho  state  or  quality  of  being  final ; 
the  state  of  being  finally  and  completely  settled  or 
arranged ;  completeness. 

2.  Philos. .  The  doctrine  of  final  causes;  that  is, 
that  everything  exists  or  was  made  for  a  determin- 
ate cause. 

f  i  -nal  If,  *fy-nal-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  final;  -ly.'J 
1.  Ultimately;  at  the  last;  in  the  end  or  conclu- 
sion. 

"With  those 
Whom  patience  Jlnally  must  crown." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,296. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph    •  t. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fec.  =  bel,      del. 


finance 


1830 


finder 


2.  Lastly,  in  conclusion. 

"Finally,  tay  brethren,  be  strong  in  the   Lord,  and  in 
the  power  of  his  might."—  Ep hes tans  vi.  10. 

3.  Completely;  without  or  beyond  recovery. 

"  Not  any  house  of  noble  English  in  Ireland  wan  utterly 


(i),  *fl-naunce,  *fy-naunce,  *fy~ 
nanse,  s."  [Fr.jfncu&e,  from  Low  Lat../munoia=a 
payment,  from  rtno=to  pay  a  fine  or  tax;  /Znt«=a 
payment,  a  final  settlement,  from  finis  —  the  end ; 
Sp.  &,  Ital.ymanza.] 
*1.  A  ransom,  a  payment. 

"So  then  he  was  put  to  his  fynansr  to  pay  xxii.  thou- 
f  France." — Berners:  Froissart;  Ci-onyclt, 


find,  *find-en,  *finde,  *fynd,  *fynde  (pa.  t. 
*fand,  *fond,  found ^  *founde,  *foicnd*  *fund,  pa. 
par.  *fonden.  found,  *founden,  *fun,  *fund,  *fun- 
den),  v.t.&i.  "  "  " 


(5)  To  detect,  tu  catch. 

"When  you  twl  him<i«r,  you  have  him  ever  after." 
Shattsp.:  All's  Well  That  Emit  Well,  iii.  6. 

3.  To  find  fault  with:  To  blame,  to  censure,  to 


f'uniii'*  pa.  par.  funden) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  mnden ,' 
.    Dan.jJmte;  Sw.  &  Icel.^nna;  Goth.^nfAan;  O.K.    °9e2LrSi 
destroyed,  or  j.»«Htf  rooted  out.  -D«r*«,  o»  /rri«»d.          Ger.  findan;  O.  Fris.  ./me/a;  Ger.  finden;  6.  Sa*.    B0ti  ^Xth^'boara;  and  lodging,  Ac. 


A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  discover  or  recover  either  by  searching  or 
by  accident ;  to  obtain  by  searching  or  seeking. 

"  In  my  school  days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight    .     .    . 
To  find  the  other  forth." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

2.  To  meet  with ;  to  come  upon  ;  to  fall  in  with. 

"  You  may  go  through  eight  or  ten  streets  without  find- 
ing a  public-house." — Goldsmith:  The  Bee;  .Vo.  6,  On  Polit. 


sande  f  rankes  of  F] 
vol.  i.,  ch.  ceii. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  income  or  revenue  of  a  state ;  the 
funds  in  the  public  treasury. 

"All  thejlnanc*'*  or  revenues  of  the  imperial  crown." — 
Bacon.-  Office  of  Alienations. 

3.  (PI.) :  Private  income  or  resources.  (Colloquial.)    '<"><  Frugality. 

4.  The  science  or  system  of  public  revenue  and 
expenditure. 

"The  two  principal  ministers  of  finance,  therefore,  be- 
came enemies." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

T  *To  make  finance:  (Fr.  faire  finance.) 

1.  To  raise  or  collect  money. 

"  To  fortify,  mantene,  or  supple  the  said  James  in  mak-    of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
ing  otfynance  or  vtherwais."— Act.  Dam.  Cone.,  p.  128.  5.  To  perceive,  to  be  conscious  of ;  to  experience 


4.  To  find  in:  To  provide  with;  as.  to  .find  a  per- 
„,>!]  tit  clothes,  board,  and  lodging,  &c. 

If  (1)  frabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  find 
fault  n-ith,  to  blame,  &ndto  object  to:  "To  find  fault 
'ii-ith  signifies  topointout  a  fault  either  in  some  per- 
son or  thing:  to  blame  is  said  only  of  the  person: 
object  is  applied  to  the  thing  only:  we find  fault 
with  a  person  for  his  behavior:  we  find  fault  ivitk 
our  seat,  our  conveyance,  and  the  like:  wo  blame  a 
person  for  his  temerity  or  hie  improvidence:  we- 
ohji'ct  to  a  measure  that  is  proposed ;  vie  find  fault 
with  or  blame  that  which  has  been  done :  we  object 
to  that  which  is  to  be  done." 


3.  To  obtain  something  desired  ;  to  gain;  tu  win: 
to  attain. 

"  He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find." 

Coivley:  On  the  Death  of  Sir  H.  Wotton. 


which  is  the  general  idea  attached  to  all  these 
terms ;  they  vary,  however,  eitherin  themode  of  the 
action  or  in  the  object.  What  vie  find  may  become 
visible  to  us  by  accident,  but  what  we  find  out  is 
the  result  of  an  effort'.  We  may  find  anything  as 


4.  To  discover,  learn,  or  ascertain  by  experience    we        s  a]ong  jn  the  streets:  but  vie  find  out  mis- 
or  experiment ;  as,  Water  is  found  to  be  the  result    takj,s  in  an  account  by  carefully  going  over  it,  or 

we  find  out  the  difficulties  which  we  meet  with  in- 
learning,  by  redoubling   our   diligence.    What  is 

2.  To  make  a  composition  in  the  way  of  paying       "  One  finds  a  pleasure  not  unlike  that  of  traveling  on  an   found  may  have  been  lost  to  ourselves,  but  is  visible 
money.  old  Roman  way."— Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey.    (Postscript.)      toothers.    What  is  discovered  is  alwaysremote  and 


Become  plege  &  borgh  to  our  souerane  lordis  Justice 
for  finance  maid  for  the  said  Johne  Eklis  and  Thomas 
Wallace  in  the  Justice  are  of  Are."— Act.  Dom.  Cone.,  a. 
1488,  p.  111. 

*fl-nan  ce  (2),  s.    [Eng.^n(e),  a.;  -once.]    Fine-   yo'u 
ness,  purity. 

"His  hienesssall  than,  God  willing,  with  the  aviss  of 
the  lordis  of  his  consale,  mak  a  sett  &  reuyle  [rule]  of  his 
moneye,  baith  gold  A  silner,  of  the  wecht  &  finance 
that  it  sail  halde."— Acts  Jaa.  III.,  a.  1478  (ed.  1814),  p.  118. 

f  I  nan  96,  v.  t.  &  i.    [FINANCE  (!),«.] 

A.  Traits.:    To  manage    the  financial    arrange- 
ments of ;  as,  tofinance  a  company.  (Comm. slang.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  manage  financial  operations;  to 
meet  obligations  by  continual  borrowing. 

•fl-nin'-gBer.  s.    [FINANCIER.] 

fl-nan'-cl-al  (or  clal  as  shal),  a.   [English 


6   To  feel 

"  Iflnd  not  myself  dis 


to  sleep." 


t  ii  1 

i,   *..   *. 


unknown,  and  when  discovered  is  something  new. 
A  piece  of  money  may  be  /oundlying  on  theKround  ; 
but  a  mine  is  discovered  underground.  W  hat  has 
once  been  discovered  cannot  be  discovered  again ; 


financ(e) ;  -ial.~\  Of  or  pertaining  t«  finance  or  pub- 
lic revenue  and  expenditure ;  having  to  do  with 
money  matters. 

"Trying  their  abilities  on  their  financial  proceedings." 
— Burke:  French  Revolution. 


8.  To  discover  or  detect  by  examination. 

"  I  find  in  him  no  fault  at  all." — John  xviii.  38. 
*9.  To  detect,  to  catch. 

" I  have  now/ound  thee."—  Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  ii.  3. 
*10.  To  think,  to  judge.    [II.  2.] 
"  Bring  us  what  she  says,  and  what  you  find  of  her." 
Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  1. 

11.  To  supply,  to  furnish ;  as,  to  find  money  for 
an  object. 

for ;  to  meet  or  defray  the  expenses  of. 

"A  war  with  Spain  is  like  to  be  lucrative,  if  we  go 
roundly  on  at  first;  the  war  in  continuance  will  find 
itself."—  Bacon:  War  with  Spain. 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  approve. 


tion  ;  the  former  being  applied  to  familiar,  and  the 
latter  to  scientific  objects:  scholars  find  out  what 
they  have  to  learn  ;  men  of  research  discover  what 
escapes  the  notice  of  others.  To  espy  is  a  species 
of  finding  out,  namely,  to  find  out  what  is  very  se- 
cluded or  retired  ;  and  descry  is  aspecies  of  discover- 
ing, or  observing  at  a  distance,  or  among  a  number 
of  objects." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  find,  todis- 
cover,  and  to  invent:  "To  find  or  find  out  is  said  of. 


g|™  £  an  entlre  gtate  .  invent  .g  gaid  of  tnat  which 
ig  new  made  or  mod.eled.  The  merit  of  finding  or 
inventing  consists  in  newly  applying  or  modifying 
the  materials,  which  exist  separately  ;  the  merit  of 
discovering  consists  in  removing  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  us  from  knowing  the  real  nature  of 
the  thing;  imagination  and  industry  are  requisite 


CBConomically,  financially,  commercially 

measure   rather  well    meant   than    well    considered."- — 

Burke:  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity. 

*fl-nan  -clan  (clan  as  Shan),  s.    [Eng.  finance ; 
-an.]    A  financier. 

fi-nan  -sier,  s.    [Fr.] 


3.  To  bring  in,  as  a  verdict ;  to  agree  upon.  nature  of  a  particular  disorder.    Find  is  applicable 

-The  jury,  without leaving  the  box,  found  a  verdict  for    to  the  operative  arts;  invent  to  the  rnechanicaU 
the  plaintiff  for  £25  as  darna 
B.  Intransitive: 


"—  London  Standard. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 


discover  to  the  speculative.  We  speak  of  finding 
modes  for  performing  actions,  and  effecting  pur- 
poses; of  inventing  machines,  instruments,  and 
various  matters  of  use  .or  elegance:  of  discovering 

Thus  the  astron- 


II. Law:   To  declare  or  determine  an  issue  of 

"      f^     ,'          .       ,  L_    a i     _        i>     a. 


find,  s.    [FIND,  r.] 

1.  The  discovery  or  finding  of  anything  valuable. 

2.  Anything  found ;  as,  a  find  of  coins. 

fact ;  to  give-judgment  on  a  case ;  to  find  a  verdict.    ^*3SS?S&3™£SZ  <S&  %^»S  S'rK 

"In  the  result,  the  jury /bund  for  the  plaintiff  for  the    „  79 

amount  claimed."-Lo»do»  Daily  Telegraph.  .find  -a-ble  (1),  a.     [Eng.find;  -oWe.]     Possible 

^  1-  To  find  ones  self:  to  be  found  out  or  discovered;  discoverable. 

(1)  To  be  or  feel  as  regards  the  state  of  health;    v 
to  fare  in  respect  of  ease  or  pain,  health  or  sick- 
Jron-ioorks:  The  second  forge  at  the  iron  mills;  a    ness 
finery  (q.  v.). 

*f  m'-a-tlve,  a.  [Low  Lat.  finatus,  pa.  par.  of 
j!no=topay  a  tax;  to  settle  finally.]  Final,  deci- 
sive, definite.  *-*  - -.  f., 

— vents  of  life  for  one  s  self. 
2.  To  find  out: 


the  management  or  conduct  of  money  matters,  and       2   To  ascertain  by  inquiry ;  as,  I  cannot  find  that 
the  raising  of  revenue  by  imposts,  taxes,  &c.  BUcll  is  tlle  Ca8e 

"  He  had  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  financier." — Ma- 
caitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XV. 

3.  In  France :  A  receiver  or  farmer  of  the  public 
revenues. 

*f I-nan'-cier,  r.  i.  [FINANCIEB,  *.]  To  finance; 
to  manage  money  matters. 

»fln'  a-rf.s.    [Eng.  fine  (1),  v.;  -ry.] 


'Well,  Verdant,'  said  Charles  Larkyns,  'how  do  yon 
V^^r' 


to  be  found  out  or  disco 

"Such  persons  .  .  .  have  nothing  more  to  be  said  of" 
them  findable  by  all  my  endeavors."—  Fuller:  Worthit*, 
ch.  zzv. 


fi 


finch,  s.    [A.  S.  fine;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vink ;  Dan. 
nke;  Sw.fink;  Ger.  fink;  O.  H.  Gei.fincho;  Wei. 


*flnd  -a-ble  (2),  a.    [Lat.  ^ndo=to cleave;  Eng. 
sutf.  -able.~\    Cleavable;  capable  of  being  cleft  or 
(2)  To  provide  or  furnish  all  necessary  require-    divided.    (Ash.) 

•find '-a-ble-ngsB,  «.    [Eng.  findable  (2) ;  -ness.1 


&Dg.pink,spink.     (Skeat. 

(11  Gen  •  A  popular  name  for  various  small  birds ;    solve:  as,  to^S.n*  »«..  «  -.. — .— 
many  of  them  belonging  to  the  family  Fringillidee      _(3)  To  obtain,  acquire,  or  attain  to  the  knowledge 

Co*  v.)' 

(2)  Spec. :  The  genus  Fringilla. 
2.  PI.:  The  family  Fringillidae  (q.  v.) 


Tl  lliu  -tj.-uic-iicoo,    ».      i 

«.  -.  v.,..™.  ~— .  Capability  of  being  cleft. 

(1)  To  discover  by  searching  or  seeking  or  inquiry.  r,  .fynd-er,  »fyynd-are,  i.    [Eng.  find; 
"  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?  "—Job  xi.  7.            fr  j 

(2)  To  discover  the  meaning  of;  to  unravel;   to       j    o^j,,,,^,  Language: 
)lve :  as,  to  find  out  &  riddle. 


^ 


,The  princfpal   part  of  painting  is  to  find  out,   and 


thoroughly  to  understand,  what  nature  has  made  most 
finch-backed  a.  Striped  or  spotted  on  the  back,    beautiful."— 


as  cattle, 
f  Inched,  a.    [English  finch;  -ed.}    The  same  as 

FlXCH-BACKED  (q.  V.). 


— Dryden. 

(4)  To  excogitate,  to  discover,  to  invent. 

"A  man  of  Tyre,  skillful  to  work  tn  gold,  and  taflnd  out 

rery  device  which  shall  be  put  to  him."— 2  (»ron.  ii.  14. 


every  de 


anv- 


"Fyyndare    of    thynge    lost.       Inventor,    inl-entrix."  — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  One  who  discovers,  finds  out,  or  invents  any- 
thing ;  a  discoverer,  an  inventor. 

"Beheldeth  me  thereof  nofyndcr." 

Alisaunder,  4,794. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wplf, 


whit      ail,     father;     w6,    wet,     Here,     camel,    h8r,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir, 
who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,     rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     as,    oe  =  e; 


marine;   go,    p8t, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


findfault 

II.  TechnicnUy : 

1.  Astron. :  A  small  telescope  fixed  to  the  tube  of 
a  larger  one,  the  axes  of  the  two  instruments  being 
parallel.  The  finder  has  a  larger  field  of  view  than 
the  principal  instrument,  and  its  purpose  is  to  find 
an  object  toward  which  it  is  desired  to  direct  the 
larger  telescope. 

*1>.  Customs:  An  officer  employed  to  search  for 
exciseable  goods  imported  or  exported  without  pay- 
ment of  duty ;  a  searcher.  (Eng.) 

*f Ind  -fault,  s.  [Eng.  find ;  •fault.']  One  who  is 
given  to  finding  fault;  a  censorious,  caviling  per- 
son ;  a  detractor. 

•find  -fault-Ing,  a.  [English  findfault;  -ing.'] 
Addicted  to  finding  fault;  censorious,  caviling, 
captious. 

find-Ing,  *fynd-lng,  *fynd-ynge,  *fyynd- 
inge,  *fyynd-ynge,  i>r.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [FIND,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4«  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Lanyuage: 

1.  The  act  of  discovering  or  meeting  with;  dis- 
covery. 

"  Fftyndynge  of  thynge  lost.  Invencio,  repericio." — 
Prvmpt.  Part'. 

2.  The  act  of  discovering,  devising,  or  investing; 
invention. 

*3.  The  act  of  providing  or  furnishing  with  neces- 
sary requirements ;  provision,  expense. 

"To  liveatthejlndmpof  other  folks." — Vdall:  Luke  viii. 

4.  (PI.):  The  tools  and  materials  which  some 
workmen  have  to  furnish  in  their  employment. 

II.  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  returning  a  verdict  or  decision  upon 
a  case. 

'2.  The  verdict  or  decision  of  a  jury  upon  any  case 

finding-shop,  s.  A  shop  where  shoemaker's  tools 
are  sold.  , 

Findon  (pron.  F  In  -In),  s.  The  name  of  a  fishing 
Tillage  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Flndon-haddock,  s.  A  species  of  smoke-dried 
haddock,  cured  at  Findon,  near  Aberdeen.  [Vul- 
garly written  in  this  country  Finnan  haddie.] 

fln'-df,  *fln-digh,  *fun-die,  a.  [A.  S.  fyndig, 
/m<Jig=weighty.] 

1.  Heavy,  weighty,  fat,  rich,  well-stocked. 
"A  cold  May  and  a  windy, 
Makes  the  barn  fat  unAflndy."— Juniui. 

•2.  Eloquent,  fluent. 

"Thus  hie    .    .    .    weren/«n<ij>  on  speche." 

Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  119. 

fine,  *nn,  *fyn,  *fyne,  a.  &  adv.   [Fr.  fin,  from 
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12.  Elegant,   refined   in    manners;    dignified,  ac- 
complished. 

"  He  was  not  only  the  finest  gentleman  of  his  i  i  me,  but 
one  of  the  finest  scholars."— -Fef/tm.-  On  the  Classics. 

13.  Grand,  haughty,  pompous.    (Used  ironically.) 
"The  new  breed  of   wits  and   fine    gentlemen  never 

opened  their  mouths  without  uttering  ribaldry  of  which 
a  porter  would  now  be  ashamed."— Macattlay:  Hist,  £»[/-, 
ch.  iii. 

14.  Agreeable,  pleasant. 

"I  often,  said  she,  go  out  to  hear  them;  we  also  oft 
times  keep  them  tame  in  our  house.  They  are  very  fine 
company  for  us  when  we  are  melancholy."— Banyan;  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  ii. 

15.  Noble,  admirable,  excellent. 

"  The  noblest  minds  their  virtue  prove 
By  pity,  sympathy,  nnd  love  : 
These,  these  are  feelings  truly  fine." 
Cowper:  The  Poet,  The  Oyster,  and  Sensitive  Plant. 

16.  Showy,  splendid,  elegant,  striking;  as,  a  fine 
building. 

17.  Trim,  showy,  neat  or  elegant  in  dress  or  ap- 
pearance. 

"My  Katharine  shall  be  fine." 

Shakes}!.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

18.  Free  from  clouds  or  rain ;  sunshiny. 
"Sufficient  to  make  prices  droop  in  the  face  of  fine 

weather." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

19.  Artful,  dexterous, 

"Through  his  fine  handling,  and  his  cleanly  play, 
He  all  those  royal  signs  had  stolen  away." 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale,  1,015. 

20.  Sly,  subtle,  knavish. 

"Q  tor  &  fine  thief  !" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 

21.  Ironically,  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense;  as, 
You  are  aj!n«  player. 

"You  have  made  &fine.  hand." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

II.  Fine  Art :  Applied  to  an  engraving  executed 
in  the  very  best  manner, 

"The  fine  original  of  Thomas  Howard  .  .  .  whence 
the  print  is  taken  is  at  Leicester  House."—  Walpole:  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Finely. 

"Admire  to  hear  me  speak  so  fine." 

Swift:  Paneyyrick  on  the  Dean. 

^T  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fine, 
delicate,  and  nice :  "Fine*  in  the  natural  sense, 
denotes  smallness  in  general.  Delicate  denotes  a 
degree  of  fineness  that  is  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
Thread  is  said  to  be  fine  as  opposed  to  the  coarse  and 
thick;  silk  is  said  to  be  delicate,  when  to  fineness 
of  texture  it  adds  softness.  The  texture  of  a 
spider's  web  is  remarkable  for  its  fineness;  that  of 
the  ermine's  fur  is  remarkable  for  its  delicacy.  In 
their  moral  application  these  terms  admit  of  the 
same  distinction:  the  fine  approaches  either  to 
the  strong  or  to  the  weak;  the  delicate  is  a  high 
degree  of  the  fine,  as  a  fine  thought,  which  may  be 


A.  -4s  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  coarse ;  in  small  grains  or  particles ;  as, 
fine  sand  or  powder. 

2.  Thin,  small,  slender ;  as,  a  fine  thread,  a  fine 
line. 

3.  Subtle,  tenuous,  thin. 

"  When  the  eye  standeth  in  the  flner  medium,  and  the 
object  in  the  grosser,  things  show  greater." — Bacon. 

*4.  Minute,  slender,  slight. 

"  To  trust  so  fine  a  story." 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

7>.  Refined,  pure,  free  from  dross,  solid  or  liquid. 
"Alle  covered  with/yn  gold." — Maundeville,  p.  173. 

6.  Keen,  thin,  smoothly  sharp. 

"Whatjlne  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath?" 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 

7.  Keen,  delicate,  nice. 

"  Great  affairs  are  commonly  too  rough  and  stubborn  to 
be  wrought  upon  by  the  finer  edges  or  points  of  wit." — 
Bacon. 

8.  Made  of  fine,  slender,  or  delicate  materials. 
"Clothed  in  purple  and  Jlne  linen." — Luke  xvi.  9. 

*9.  Subtly  excogitated,  devised,  or  imagined. 
"  Whether  the  scheme  has  not  been  pursued  so  far  as 
to  draw  it  into  practice,  or  whether  it  be  too  flne  to  be 
capable  of  it,  I  will  not  determine."— Temple. 
10.  Nice,  delicate,  exquisite,  refined. 
"Are  they  not  senseless  then,  that  think  the  soul 
Nought  but  &fine  perfection  of  the  sense  '.' " 

Davies:  On  the  Soul. 

II.  Elegant,  beautiful  or  refined  in  thought,  ex- 
pression, or  language. 

"  The  nicest  and  most  delicate  touches  of  satire  consist 
injtne  raillery." — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 


ness.  Delicate  is  said  or  tnatwnicn  is  agi 
the  sense  and  the  taste ;  nice  to  what  is  agreeable  to 
the  appetite :  the  former  is  a  term  of  refinement ; 
the  latter  of  epicurism  and  sensual  indulgence. 
The  delicate  affords  pleasure  only  to  those  whose 
thoughts  and  desires  are  purified  from  what  is 
gross ;  the  nice  affords  pleasure  to  the  young, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  sensual:  thus  delicate  food, 
delicate  colors,  delicate  shapes  and  forms  are  al- 
ways acceptable  to  the  cultivated ;  a  meal,  a  show, 
a  color  and  the  like  will  be  nice  to  a  child,  whicli 
suits  its  appetite,  or  meets  its  fancy.  ...  A  per- 
son may  be  said  to  have  a  delicate  ear  in  music 
whose  ear  is  offended  with  the  smallest  discordance ; 
he  may  be  said  to  have  a  nice  taste  or  judgment 
in  music  who  scientifically  discriminates  the 
beauties  and  defects  of  different  pieces.  A  person 
is  delicate  in  his  choice  who  is  guided  by  taste  and 
feeling ;  he  is  nice  in  his  choice,  who  adheres  to 
a  strict  rule.  A  point  in  question  may  be  either 
nice  or  delicate:  it  is  delicate  as  it  is  lightly  to 
touch  the  tender  feelings  of  any  party  ;itis  nice  as  it 
involves  contrary  interests,  and  becomes  difficult  of 
determination."  (Crabb;  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  fine  and  beautiful, 
see  BEAUTIFUL. 

fine-arch,  *. 

Glass:  The  smaller  fritting-furnace  of  a  glass- 
house. 

fine-drawn,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Drawn  out  to  a  great  degree  of  tenuity  or 
fineness* 

2.  Fig. :  Drawn  out  with  too  much  subtlety ;  far- 
fetched. 

fine-grained,  a.    Having  a  fine  grain. 

fine-nail,  8.  A  name  used  in  some  trades  to  dis- 
tinguish a  relatively  thin  from  a  coarse  nail,  such 
as  a  fencing  nail  or  clout.  A  finishing  nail. 


fine 

*flne-nosed,  «.    Fastidious,  delicate. 
,*flne-sp0ken,  a.  Using  tine  language  orphrases. 

fine-Spun,  a.  Drawn  or  spun  out  to  minuteness ; 
hence,  over-refined  or  elaborate. 

"Should  I  be  thought  in  some  places  to  have  run  on  too 
fine-spun  argumentations." — Search:  Light  of  Sature,  vol. 
ii.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  zzz. 

fine-stuff,  s. 

Build.:  Lump  lime  slaked  to  a  paste  with  a  mod- 
erate volume  of  water,  afterward  diluted  to  the 
consistency  of  cream,  and  left  to  harden  by  evapo- 
ration to  the  required  consistency  for  working  over 
a  floating-coat  of  coarse-stuff. 

fine,  *fin,  *fyn,  *fyne,  s.  [Lat.  fini*=(i)  an 
end,  (2)  a  fine.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  An  end,  finish,  or  conclusion.    [In  fine.] 
"This  holi  bodi  was  forth  ibore  with  gret  honour  atta 
fine."  St.  Kenelm,  361. 

*2.  The  end  of  life ;  death. 

"  Krist  us  yeue  wel  god/yw." — Havelok,  22. 

*3.  The  end  or  upshot  of  any  business ;  the  result. 

"The  fine  is  I  will  live  a  bachelor." 

Shakesp.;  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

4.  The  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  imposed  upon 
a  person  as  a  punishment  for  any  offense ;  a  pecun- 
iary penalty ;  a  mulct. 

"Paying  a  lusty  fine," — Strype:  Memorials;  Henry  VIII. 
(an.  1582. ) 
*5.  Any  penalty. 

"  Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery." 

Shakesp..  Kiny  John,  v.  4. 

*6.  The  money  or  other  thing  paid  for  a  privilege, 
exemption,  &c. 

"  Ease,  health,  and  life  for  this  they  must  resign: 
Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  toBjlM/" 

Pope:  Temple  of  Fame,  508. 

II.  English  Law: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  4. 

*2.  In  feudal  law  a  final  agreement  between  per- 
sons concerning  lands  or  rents,  or  between  the  lord 
and  his  vassal,  prescribing  the  conditions  on  which 
the  latter  shall  nold  his  lands. 

"A  finet  which  was  till  quite  recently  a  very  usual 
method  of  transferring  an  estate  of  freehold,  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  amicable  agreement  of  a  suit,  actual 
or  fictitious,  by  leave  of  the  king  or  his  justices,  whereby 
the  lands  which  were  the  subject  of  the  action  became,  or 
were  acknowledged  to  be.  the  right  of  one  of  the  parties." 
— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  18. 

*3.  A  sum  of  money  paid  by  a  tenant  on  entering 
into  possession,  or  for  admission  to  a  copyhold; 
also,  a  sum  paid  for  the  renewal  of  a  lease. 

"Some  landlords,  instead  of  raising  the  rent,  take  a 
fine  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease."— Smith:  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fine,  forfeit- 
ure, mulct,  and  penalty :  **  The  fine  and  mulct  are 
always  pecuniary ;  the  penalty  may  be  pecuniary ;  a 
forfeiture  consists  of  any  personal  property:  the 
fine  and  mulct  are  imposed ;  the  penalty  is  inflicted 
or  incurred ;  the  forfeiture  is  incurred.  The  viola- 
tion of  a  rule  or  law  is  attended  with  a  fine  or 
mulct,  but  the  former  is  a  term,  of  general  use ;  the 
latter  is  rather  a  technical  term  in  law :  a  criminal 
offense  incurs  a  penalty ;  negligence  of  duty  occa- 
sions the  forfeiture."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

tf  In  fine:  In  conclusion,  in  short,  finally;  to 
sum  up. 

*'Jn  Jlne,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 
Herself  most  chastely  absent." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  iii.  7. 

*fine  (1),  *fyn,  *fyne  (1),  *fynen,  v.  t.  [FINE,  a. 
O.  Fr.  afiner,  affiner;  Sp. a/mar;  Port,  afllnar;  Ital. 
afflnare;  M.  HTGer.  rtiwn;  Icel. /ma.] 

1.  To  refine,  to  purify. 

"The  fire    .    .    .    Sal  cum  byfore  Cristes  commyng, 
That  the  gude  men  sal  than  clensen  and  fine.1' 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  4,911. 

2.  To  make  less  coarse. 

"It  fines  the  grass,  but  makes  it  short  though  thick." — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

3.  To  free  from  impurities ;  to  make  clear  or  trans- 
parent. 

"  It  is  good  also  for  fuel,  not  to  omit  the  shavings  of  it 
for  the  fining  of  wine." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

4.  To  embellish,  to  decorate. 

"  To  fine  his  title  with  some  shews  of  truth." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

5.  To  change  or  canse  to  pass  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly from  one  state  or  condition  to  another. 

"  How  they  fined  themselves 
With  a  gradual  conscience  to  a  perfect  night." 

Browning. 


boll.    bo~^;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    5011,     chorus,     c,hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
•clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -siou  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -We,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


fine 

fine  (2).*fyne  (2),r.i.&  t.  [O.Fr./iner;  Fr.finir; 
Sp.  &  Port. /mar;  Ital. /inare.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cease,  to  leave  off. 

"Ffoure  lampis  all  of  gold  fyne 
Ffild  up  with  fyre  that  fynet  not  to  bren." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  8,808. 

2.  To  cease  to  exist,  to  come  to  an  end,  to  finish 
one's  course. 

"Erly  in  this  mi\afynt."—AHsaunaer,  7,897. 
*3.  To  pay  a  fine. 

"  What  poet  ever  fined  for  sheriff,  or  who 
By  rhymes  und  verse  did  ever  lord  mayor  grow?' 

<n, 1 1,.,  in    .4  Satire. 

•    B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  bring  to  an  end  or  conclusion  ;  to  finish,  to 
end. 

"Thy  werre  for  to  hende  and  fine." 

Seven  Saaes,  2,867. 

2.  To  impose  a  pecuniary  penalty  upon ;  to  set  a 
fine  upon ;  to  punish  by  fine ;  to  mulct. 

"He  vim  fined  in  four  hundred  pounds."—  Rurnet:  Hiit. 
Reformation  (an.  1634). 

*3.  To  fix  as  the  amount  of  fine  or  ransom  to  be 
paid. 

"I  have  fined  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransom." 

Shake*?.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  7. 

f  Ine'-draw,  v.  t.  [Eng.  ./me,  and  draw.]  To  sew 
up  a  rent  with  so  much  nicety  that  it  is  not  per- 
ceived. 

"  It  was  in  my  best  pair  of  kerseymeres,  but  thanks  to 
the  skillful  little  seamstress,  I  got  them  fnedravn.  — 
Marryat:  Peter  Simple.  (Latham.) 

f  ine'-draw  Sr,  «.  [Eng.  fine,  and  drawer.]  One 
who  sews  up  rents  by  finedrawing. 

f  Ine'-draw-Ing,  «.    [Eng./ine,  and  drawing.] 

1.  The  art  or  act  of  sewing  up  rents  with  such 
skill  that  they  are  rendered  imperceptible. 

2  A  finishing  process  with  cloth,  in  which  it  is 
subjected  to  a  strong  light,  while  all  faulty  parts  or 
breaks  in  the  fabric  are  closed  by  sound  yarn  intro- 
duced by  a  needle. 

»fl-neer'  (1),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  get 
goods  made  up  in  a  way  unsuitable  for  any  other 
purchaser,  and  then  refuse  to  take  them  except  on 
credit.  (Ogilvie.) 

*fl-n8er'  (2),t>.  t.    [VENEER.]    To  veneer. 

*f  Ine-f In  -gSred,  *flne-fyngred,  a.  [English 
fine, finger;  -ed.\ 

1.  Skillful,  dexterous. 

"The  most  finefingered  workman  on  the  ground." 

Spenser. 

2.  Nice,  delicate;  needing  careful  handling. 
"A  delicate,  flnefyngred  matter."— I'dall:  Tim.  iv. 

*flne-less,  a.  [Eng.  fine,  s. ;  -less.]  Without 
end ;  endless,  boundless. 

"  Riches .flnpJess  is  as  poor  as  winter 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor.  ' 

Shakesp.:  uthelln,  iii.  3. 

f  ine'-iy,  *ftn-liche,  *fyn-llche,  «fyne  ly,  adr. 
[Eng./ine,-  -ly.] 

1.  In  minute  parts. 

"Such  and  no  finely  bolted  didst  thou  eeero." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  )'.,  ii.  2. 

2.  Keenly,  sharply. 

"Get  you  black  lead,  sharpened  finely."— Peacham:  On 
Drawing. 

3.  Admirably,  neatly,  beautifully,  elegantly. 

4.  Delicately,  not  coarsely  ;  as,  cloth/mef.y  woven. 

5.  With  skill  or  art. 

"All  the  heads  are  finely  executed."—  Walpole:  Anec- 
dote* of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

6.  With  neatness  or  elegance  of  language  or  ex- 
pression. 

"Plutarch  says  very  finely  that  a  man  should  not  allow 
himself  to  hate  even  his  enemies."— Aadtsox. 
1.  Adroitly,  cleverly,  dexterously. 

"We  will  turn  it  finely  off." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

8.  Nicely;  so  as  to  please. 

"A  trip* finely  broiled." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  8. 

9.  Used  ironically  in  a  depreciatory  sense ;  as,  He 
managed  the  business /inety. 

finely-checkered,  <K  Neatly  or  prettily  adorned 
with  various  colors. 

"Theflnely^heckered  duck,  before  her  train,         . 
Bows  garrulous."        Thomson:  Sprint/,  777,778. 

flne'-ness,  *fyne-nesBe,  s.    [Eng.  fine;  -ness; 

Y.^Thequality  or  state  of  being  fine  or  in  fine  par- 
ticles. 
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3.  Elegance,  beauty,  delicacy,  neatness. 

4.  Delicacy  of  texture  or  workmanship ;  freedom 
fron^coarseness. 

" I  therefore  must  beg  you  to  procure  me  some  Irish 
linen  .  .  .  much  about  the  same  fineness."—  Chester- 
field: Mtscell.,  vol.  iv.,  lett.  69. 

5.  Show,  splendor. 

"The  fineness  of  clothes  destroys  the  ease."—  .Vo/v: 
Decay  of  Piety. 

6.  Neatness  or  elegance    of  language  or  expres- 

*7.  Subtlety,  artfulness,  ingenuity,  dexterity, 
finesse. 

"You'll  mar  all  with  your  fineness." 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii.  1. 

8.  Purity;  freedom  from  dross,  impurity,  or  base 
mixtures. 

I}.  The  quantity  of  pure  metal  in  an  alloy  ex- 
pressed in  1,000  parts;  as,  The  fineness  of  Lmted 
States  coin  is  900,  the  other  100  being  alloy. 

"The  ancients  were  careful  to  coin  their  money  in  due 
weight  and  fineness."— Arbuthnoti  On  Coins. 

10.  Clearness  or  brightness  (applied  to  the 
weather) ;  as,  the  fineness  of  the  season. 

»f m'-Sr  (1),  s.  [Eng.jffne  (1),  v.;-er.]  One  who 
refines  or  purifies  metals ;  a  refiner. 

"Take  away  the  dross  from  the  silver,  and  there  shall 
c  Jme  forth  a  vessel  for  the  finer."— Prov.  xxv.  4. 

*fln'-er  (2),  8.  ['E-ag.fine  (2),  v.  ;-er.]  One  who 
fines  or  mulcts  another  in  s  pecuniary  penalty. 

fln'-Sr-y  (l),s.    [Eng.jffne.a.;  T».] 

*1.  The  quality  of  being  fine,  grand,  showy,  or 
splendid ;  showiness,  splendor,  fineness. 

"Don't  chuse  your  place  of  study  by  the  finery  of  the 
prospects." —  Watts. 

2.  Fine  clothes,  ornaments,  decorations,  &c. ; 
showy  dress. 

"  Tapestry  and  arras  hung  from  the  windows  of  those 
who  could  afford  to  exhibit  mck  finery."— Hacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

f  In  -er-f  (2),  s.    [Eng.  fine  (1),  v. ;  -ry.] 

Iron-works:  A  species  of  forge-hearth  in  which 
gray  cast-iron  is  smelted  by  fuel  and  blast,  and  from 
which  it  is  run  into  iron  troughs  for  sudden  conge- 
lation. The  result  is  a  finer  quality  of  cast-iron  of 
whiter  color,  which  is  subsequently  puddled  and 
made  malleable. 

f  I  nesse  ,  «.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  flnezza;  Sp.  fine.za= 
fineness.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  Fineness. 

"With  great  sleyght  and  fyiiesse  of  wytte." — Brende: 
Qnintim  Curtius,  la.  8. 

2.  An  artifice,  stratagem,  or  subtle  contrivance  to 
gain  an  end. 

"This  is  the  artiflcialest  piece  of  finesse  to  perswade 
men  to  be  slaves."—  Milton:  Kikonoklastes. 

3.  Skill,  art,  dexterity. 

"But  he  (his  musical  finesse  was  such, 
So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch) 
Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art." 

Coicper:  Table  Talk,  652-4. 

II.  Whilst :  The  act  of  trying  to  win  a  trick  with 
a  lower  card  than  is  in  your  opponent's  hand,  while 
a  higher  card  is  in  your  own  hand. 
fI-nesse',D.  f.  &  t.    [FINESSE,  s.] 
A*  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  use  of  finesses  or  artifices 
to  gain  an  end. 

"  If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick." 

Uoldsmith:  Retaliation. 

2  Whist :  To  try  to  win  a  trick  with  a  lower  card 
than  is  in  your  opponent's  hand,  while  you  have  a 
higher  card  in  your  own  hand. 

B.  Trans.:  To  finesse  with ;  as,  to  finesse  a  king,  a 
queen,  &c. 

fine  -Still,  r.  t.  [Engine,  and  still,  s.]  To  dis- 
till, as  spirits  from  molasses,  treacle,  or  some  prep- 
aration of  saccharine  matter. 

f  ine'-stlll-Sr,  s.  ['Eng.finestill;-er.]  One  who 
distills  spirits  from  molasses,  treacle,  &c. 


finger-plate 


flne'-Btlll-Ing,  s.  ['Eng.finestill;  -ina.}    The  act 
or  process  of  distilling  spirits  from  mol 


ilasses,  trea- 


cle,  &c. 

f  In'-ew  (ew  as  ft),  s.  [FENOWED.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  moldy. 

*f  In'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  fingens,  pr.  par.  of  fingo=to 
make,  to  feign.]  Forming,  fashioning. 

"Man  is  the  most  fngent,  plastic  of  creatures." - 
Carlyle:  French  Involution,  pt.  1.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  n. 

f  In'-ger,  *fen-ger,  *fln-gre,  *fyn-ger,  *fyn-gre, 
*vin-gre,  s.  [A.S.  finger;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vinrier; 
Icel.  fingr;  Dan.  &  Svi.  finger;  Goth,  figgrs;  der. 
finger;  O.  H.  Ger.  fingar.]  Probably  from  the  same 


vin  gre,  s,    i-i«  &.jm<tei ,  *;"«".  *»n 
Icel.  fingr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  finger;  Goth,  figgrs;  (,er. 

•/"Keenness,  sharpness;  as,  the  fineness  of  the   finger ;  6.  H.  Oer.  fingar  1   ft--"-  -—  *•"  — 
(]go  of  a  razor  or  of  the  point  of  a  pencil.  root  as  fang  (q.  T.). 


1.  Ordinary  /.oil;," 

(1)  One  of  the  flexible  members  of  the  hand  by 
which  men  catch  and  hold ;  a  digit. 

"His /«£?;•«  held  the  pen." 

Cowper:  Loss  of  the  Royal  George. 

(2)  Anything  resembling  or  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  finger ;  an  index. 

(3)  A  small  measure ;  the  widtli  of  a  finger. 
"One    of   these  bows  with  o  little  arrow  did  pierce 

through  a  piece  of  steel  three  fingers  thick.''—  II  ilkins: 
Mathematical  ->/";;/<•. 

(4)  The  hand,  the  instrument  of  work  or  art. 
"Luy  to  your  fingers;  help  to  bear  this  away." 

Shakesii.:   Trml»'St,  IV 

2.  Fig.;  A  very  little  distance  or  extent. 
II.  Technically; 

1.  Musir :  Ability  or  skill  in  playing  on  a  keyed 
instrument. 

'"What  a  finger?  cried  Mrs.  Ponto."— Tharki  rnv    /!••"* 
of  Snobs,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  A    small  projecting   rod  or  wire,    which    i; 
brought  into  contact  with  an  object  to  etirct  m 
restrain  a  motion.    Known  as  a  gripper  in  printing- 
machinery. 

(2)  One  of  a  row  of  similar  projections,  as    toe 
finger   of   a   rake.    Sometimes    synonymous    with 

3.  Husbandry:  One  of  the  projecting  pieces  on 
the  finger-bar  of  a  harvester,  within  and  against 
which  the  knives  play.    [FINGER-BAR.] 

f  (1)  To  have,  a  finger  in:  To  be  concerned  or 
mixed  up  in. 

(2)  To  have  at  one's  fingers  ends :  To  know  per- 
fectly ;  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with. 

(3)  To  arrive  at  one's  fingers'  ends:  To  be  brought 
to  great  poverty. 

(4)  Purple  fingers: 
Bot.:  Digitalis  purpurea. 

(5)  Fingers-ana-thumbs : 
Bot.:  Lotus  corniculatus. 

(6)  Fingers-and-toes : 

Bot.:  (1)    Lotus   corniculatus;  (2)  [FINGER- AND- 

TOE.] 

finger-alphabet,  s.  Certain  motions  or  posi- 
tions of  the  fingers  answering  to  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  by  means  of  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
enabled  to  communicate  with  others. 

flnger-and-toe,  ».  A  popular  name  for  Dacty- 
lorhiza,  a  disease  in  turnips. 

"The  diseases  of  turnips  are  somewhat  difficult  to  cope 
with  Non-selection  of  fraibs  for  seed  conduces  to  both 
anbury  and  finuer-and-toe."—Smnhson:  Useful  Bonk  J<n- 
Farmers,  p.  86. 

finger-bar, «. 

Agric. :  The  bar  of  a  reaping  or  mowing  machine, 
whose  front  edge  has  projecting  fingers,  called 
guards,  through  whose  horizontal  slots  the  seriated 
knife  reciprocates. 

finger-board,  s. 

1.  The  flat  or  slightly  ronnded  piece  of  wood  at- 
tached to  the  neck  of  instruments  of  the  violin  and 
guitar  class,  on  to  which  the  strings  are  pressed 
when  stopped  by  the  fingers. 

2.  A  manual  or  keyboard.    (Stainer  dk  Barrett.) 
finger-bowl,  s.    A  finger-glass  (q.  v.). 
finger-fed,  adj.    Nicely  brought  up ;  pampered, 
finger-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  Asplenium  ceterach. 

finger-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  Digitalis purpurea.    (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

finger-glass,  s.  A  glass  or  bowl  in  which  to  rinse 
the  fingers  after  dinner  or  dessert. 

finger-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  A  name  given  to  Digitaria,  a  genus  of 
grasses. 

finger-grip,  s. 

Well-boring:  A  tool  for  recovering  rods  or  tools 
dropped  into  a  bored  shaft.  It  consists  of  a  rod 
having  a  foot,  which  is  twisted  around  so  as  to  pen- 
etrate beneath  the  object,  and  enable  it  to  be  lifted 
and  withdrawn. 

finger-nut, «. 

Mach. :  A  nut  with  wings  to  afford  a  hold :  a  but- 
terfly-nut. 

finger-organ,  s. 

Mimic :  An  organ  played  with  the  fingers,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  barrel  organ. 

finger-parted,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  five  lobes  resembling  the  fingers  of 
the  human  hand.  (Paxton.) 

finger-plate,  ».  A  plate  on  the  side  of  a  door, 
near  the  edge,  to  keep  finger-marks  from  the  paint. 


—- — — amidst,     what,     mil,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine     pi 
OT.     wbre,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh8,     son;     mate,    cub,     dire,    uulte.     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 
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finger-post 

finger-post,  s.  A  sign-post  set  up  generally 
where  roads  cross  or  divide,  to  point  out  the  direc- 
tion to  certain  places.  Such  posts  frequently  have 
a  hand  and  finger  pointing  iu  the  proper  direction. 

finger-root,  s. 

Bot.:  Digitalis  purpurea. 

finger-shell,  s.  A  marine  shell  resembling  a  fin- 
ger. 

finger-stall,  s.  A  cover  of  leather,  &c.,  worn  as 
a  protection  on  the  ringer  when  sore  or  cut. 

finger-stone,  «.    A  fossil  resembling  an  arrow. 

f  In  -ger,  r.  t.  &  i,    [FINOEK,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  touch  with  the  finger;  to  handle. 

2.  To  toy,  to  meddle  or  interfere  with. 

"  Go,  get  you  gone,  and  let  the  papers  He  ; 
You  would  be  fingering  them  to  anger  me." 

N/iij^vsp.;  7Vi>  HeiitlcHtrH  i./  IVmHrt,  i.  2. 

3.  To  touch  thievishly ;  to  pilfer,  to  purloin. 

"  The  king  was  slyly  fingered  from  the  deck." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  1. 

4.  To  perform  with  the  fingers ;  as,  a  delicate  piece 
of  work. 

II.  Music  : 

1.  To  play  on  an  instrument  with  the  fingers. 

2.  To  indicate  by  numbers  or  marks  written  over 
or  under  the  notes  to  which  they  refer,  with  which 
fingers  they  are  to  be  played ;  as,  to  finger  a  piece 
-of  music. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1,  Ord.  Lang.:  To  purloin,  to  pilfer. 

"  &.  fingering  slave." — Wordsworth:  Poet's  Epitaph. 
2.  Music :  To  make  use  of  the  fingers  in  playing 
on  an  instrument.    [FiNGEEINO,  II.  1.] 
fin  -gered ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FiNOEE,  v.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  fingers. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Having  five  lobes  digitate,  the  same  as 
palmate,  but  with  the  segments  narrower  and  less 
spreading. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  Touched  or  played  with  the  fingers;  as,   a 
keyed,  stringed,  or  holed  instrument. 

(2)  Produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  on  a 
particular  key,  string,  or  hole. 

(3)  Marked  with  figures  to  indicate  with  what 
finger  each  note  is  to  be  played. 

fin -ger-Sr,   s.     [Eng.  finger;    -er."}    One  who 
fingers ;  a  pilferer ;  a  purloiner ;  a  thief, 
fin  -ger-Ing,  *fyn-gur-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ». 

[FlNGEB,  D.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Tho    act  of    touching  with   the 
fingers. 

"One  that  is  covetous  is  not  so  highly  pleased  with  the 
mere  sight  and  fingering  of  money." — Orew:  Cosmoloyia 
Sacra. 

2.  Delicate  work  done  with  the  fingers. 

3.  A  thick,  loose,  woolen  yarn  used  for  knitting 
stockings  and  tho  like. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music : 

(1)  The  act  of  placing  and  using  the  fingers  prop- 
erly in  performing  upon  a  musical  instrument ;  the 
management  of  the  fingers  in  playing  upon  a  keyed, 
stringed,  or  holed  instrument. 

"Gome  on,  tune:  If  you  can  penetrate  her  with  your 
Jlngering,  Bo." — Shakesp..  Cymbeline,  ii.  8. 

(2)  The  indicating  with  figures  written  over  or 
under  the  notes  to  which  they  refer  with  what 
finger  each  is  to  be  played. 

2.  Spinning:  Worsted  spun  of  combed  wool  on 
tho  small  wheel ;  as  distinguished  from  wheeling, 
which  is  worsted  spun  on  the  large  wheel  from  wool 
not  combed,  but  merely  carded. 

fln'-gSr-Ung,  *fin-ger-lyng,  *fyn-gyr-lynge, 
•s.  [Eng.  finger,  and  dimin.  sutf.  46n0*1 

1.  The  finger  of  a  glove ;  a  finger-stall. 

"  Fyngyrlynge  ot  a  glove.   Digttabulum." — Prompt.  Parr. 

2.  The  young  of  the  salmon, 
fln'-gle-fan-gle,  s.    [A  reduplication  of  fangle 

(q.  v.).]    A  trifle. 

"We  agree  in  nothing  but  to  wrangle 
About  the  slightest  finglefangle." 

Butler:  Hudiliras,  pt.  lii.,  c.  iii. 

f In'-grQms.,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  con- 
nected with  fingering.  C.  II.  2.]  A  kind  of  woolen 
cloth  made  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  denomi- 
nated, as  it  would  seem,  from  the  quality  of  the 
worsted  of  which  it  is  wrought. 
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f  In  -I-al,  s.    [Lat./ini'a-an  end ;  finio-to  finish.] 
Arch. :  A   pointed    ornament    or    pinnacle   sur- 
mounting the  apex  of  a  Gothic  gable.    It  is  properly 
confined  to  the  bunch  of  foliage  which  terminates 
a  pinnacle,  canopy,  pediment,  &c. 

*fln'-lc,  *fln  ick,  «.  The  same  as  FIXUAL 
(q.  v.). 

f  In  -I-cal,  a.  [From  fine,  a.  (q.  v.)]  Affecting 
i,']v;ii  nicety  or  delicacy;  over-nice;  fastidious; 
particular;  crotchety;  foppish. 

"Be  not  too  finical:  but  yet  be  clean, 
And  wear  well-fashioned  clothes  like  other  men." 
Dryden:  Ovid;  Art  of  Loi-f. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  finical, 
spruce,  and  foppish:  "These  epithets  are  applied 
to  such  as  attempt  at  finery  by  improper  means.  Tho 
finical  is  insignificantly  tine ;  the  spruce  is  labori- 
ously and  artfully  fine;  the  foppish  is  fantastically 
and  affectedly  fine.  The  finical  is  said  mostly  of  man- 
ners and  speech ;  the  spruce  is  said  of  tho  dress ;  the 
foppish  of  dress  and  manners."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

fln-I-cal  '-I-t? ,  s.    [Eng.  finical ;  -ity.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  finical;  finical- 
ness. 

2.  Anything  finical. 

fln'-I  cal-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  finical;  -ly.]  In  a  fin- 
ical, fastidious,  or  foppish  manner. 

fln'-I-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  finical;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  finical ;  over-nicety  or  fas- 
tidiousness in  dress  or  manners ;  foppishness. 

"  Gray's  finicalness  about  expressions  was  excessive." — 
Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  128. 

*f  In'-Ick,  a.    [FiNic.] 

fln'-Ick-Ing,  a.    [Eng./iniefc;  -ing.~\    Finical. 
"  Notes  on  the  elegant  if  somewhat  finicking  style  of  the 
Adams." — Athenantm,  July  8,  1882. 

*fl-nlf-lc,  s.  [Latin  finis— an  end;  /acio=to 
make.]  That  which  finishes,  limits,  or  concludes ; 
a  limiting  element  or  quality.  (Coleridge.) 

*fl'-nl-f  jf,  v.  t.  [Eng.  fine,  a. ;  Lat.  facio  (pass. 
/?o)  =  to  make.]  To  make  fine ;  to  adorn. 

"  Hath  so  pared  and  finified  them  [his  feet]." — Ben  Jon- 
son.  (Webster.) 

fin  -I-kln,  s.    [FINNIKIN.] 

*fin'-Ing  (1),  *fyn-yng,  s.  [FINE  (2),  ti.]  An 
end,  an  ending. 

"God  geve  alle  goodfynyng." — Alisaunder,  8,015. 

f  In'-Ing  (2) ,  pr.  par.,  a.  St.  e.    [FrNE  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act.  or  process  of  refining   or   purifying; 
specifically,  the  clarifying  of  wines,  malt  liquors, 
&c. 

2.  The  preparation,  generally  a  solution  of  gela- 
tine or  isinglass,  used  to  fine  or  clarify  liquors.     As 
the  isinglass  or  albumen  subsides  in  the  liquor,  it 
carries  down  the  particles  mechanically  suspended 
therein. 

II.  Technically: 

Metal. :  The  treatment  of  metal  to  remove  im- 
purities and  foreign  matters,  as  the  fining  (refin- 
ing) of  cast-iron  to  convert  it  to  malleable  iron  by 
the  removal  of  the  carbon,  &c. 

fining-forge,  «. 

Metal.:  An  open  hearth  with  a  blast,  by  which 
iron  is  freed  of  impurities  or  foreign  matters.  Cast- 
iron  is  thus  rendered  malleable. 

fining-pot,  s. 

Metal.:  A  crucible  in  which  metals  are  refined. 

fining-roller,  s. 

Paper-making:  A  cylindrical  wire-cloth  sieve  in 
the  paper-making  machine,  which  allows  the  finely- 
ground  stuff  to  pass,  but  restrains  the  coarse  fibers 
and  knots. 

f  in'-ls,  a.  [Lat.]  The  end.  finish,  or  conclusion. 
The  word  is  sometimes  placed  at  the  end  of  a  book. 

f  In'-Ish,  *fln-lschH3n,  'fyn-isshe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O. 
Fr.finiss,  base  of  finissant,  pr.  par.  of  finir=to  fin- 
ish; iiat.finio,  flora  finis=au  end.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bring  to  an  end ;  to  complete. 

"  For  which  of  you  intending  to  build  a  tower  sitteth 
not  down  first  and  counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have 
sufficient  to  finish  it?"— Luke  xiv.  28. 

2.  To  arrive  at  the  end  of ;  as,  to  finish  a  journey. 
•3.  To  make  complete ;  to  fill  up ;  to  complete. 

"How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year?  " 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt,  III.,  ii.  6. 

4.  To  make  perfect  or  complete. 

"A  poet  uses  episodes;  but  episodes,  taken  separately, 
finish  nothing." — Broome:  On  the  Odyssey. 


finishing-  card 

5.  To  perfect ;  to  elaborate ;  to  bring  to  a  high 
state  of  excellence;  to  polish. 

"A  faultless  sonnet,  flu/shed  thus,  would  be 
Worth  tedious  volumes  of  loose  poetry." 

Dryden:  Art  of  Poetry. 

B.  Infra-null i rt •: 

1.  To  come  to  an  end  or  completion ;   to  termi- 
nate ;  to  expire. 

"His  days  may  finish  e'er  that  hapless  time." 

Shakesp..  As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

2.  To  make  or  come  to  an  end  of   anything;  to 
reach  the  end. 

"Havock,  who  finished  half  a  length  in  the  rear  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  third." — London  Standard. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  finish  and  to  close, 
see  CLOSE  ;  for  that  between  to  finish  and  to  com- 
plete, see  COMPLETE. 

fln'-Ish,  s.    [FINISH,  i>.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  finishing. 

2.  The  last  touch  to  a  work,  whereby  it  is  bronght 
to  completion  and  excellence ;  careful  elaboration ; 
polish. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  The  last  touches  applied  to  a  picture  or 
other  work  of  art.    It  always  constitutes  the  differ- 
ence between  excellence  and  mediocrity.     Small 
pictures  require  the  most  careful  finish,  butiu  large 
ones  too  much  attention  to  high  finish  detracts 
from  the  boldness  and  vigor  demanded  by  works  on 
a  large  scale. 

2.  Build. :  The  last  raw  coat  of  plaster  on  a  wall. 

3.  Boeing:  The  very  last  part  or  end  of  a  race, 
when  the  competitors  are  close  to  the  winning- 
post. 

"  Lady  Auckland,  getting  the  best  of  a  good  finish,  won 
cleverly  by  a  neck." — Sporting  Life. 
f  in   Islied,  pa.par.  &  a.    [FINISH,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Brought,  to  an  end  or  completion ;  completed, 
ended,  terminated. 

2.  Brought  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence;  care- 
fully elaborated,  or  perfected. 

"  What  finished  Agriculture  knows." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  19. 

If  For  the  difference  between  finished  and  com- 
plete, see  COMPLETE. 
f  In  -Ish-er,  s.    [Eng.  finish ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  brings  to  a  completion  or  end ;  a  ter- 
minator ;  an  ender. 

"The  one  a  defender  of  his  innocency,  the  other  a  fin- 
isher of  all  his  troubles."— Hooker. 

2.  A  performer ;  one  who  carries  out  or  completes. 

"He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher, 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  1. 

3.  One  who  perfects  or  completes ;  a  perfecter. 
"Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith." — Heb. 

xli.  2. 

4.  Anything  which  gives  a  finishing  touch  to,  or 
settles  anything.    (Colloquial.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carding:    The   final   carding-machine,  which 
perfects  the  fleece  or   delivers  the  sliver,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  prior  machine,  known  as  tho 
breaker.    A  finishing-card. 

2.  Paper-making:  The  second  beating-engine,  or 
half-stuff  engine,  which  operates  upon  the  partially- 
worked  rags  that  have  been  previously  reduced  in 
the  stuff -engine  and  then  bleached. 

finlsher's-press, «. 

Bookbinding :  A  small  press,  like  a  cutting-press, 
used  by  the  finisher,  who  does  the  ornamental  work 
on  the  cover. 

fln'-Ish-Ing,  *fln-lsh-yng,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s. 
[FINISH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  bringing  to 
an  end  or  completion ;  the  act  of  completing  or  per- 
fecting ;  finish. 

"A  certayne  toole  or  instrument  toward  the  finishing  of 
his  worke." — Fisher:  On  Prayer. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbinding :  The  ornamental  work  on  a  book 
after  it  is  simply   covered  with  leather  or  cloth, 
which  is  known  as  forwarding. 

2.  Engraving :  The  work  of  the  graver,  dry-point, 
and  machine-ruler  upon  an  etchea  plate. 

finishing-card,  8.  A  machine  in  which  the  pro- 
cess of  carding  is  repeated.  The  machine  which 
first  operates  upon  the  material  is  known  as  the 
breaker-card. 


1)611,     bo~^;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     tnls;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pli  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -Ylon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -sious  =  snfcs.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


finishing-coat 

finishing-coat,  -. 

Plastering:  The  third  coat  on  the  better  style  of 
work.  For  painting,  it  consists  of  the  best  stuff, 
and  is  called  stucco.  For  paper,  it  consists  of  the 
same  as  the  previous  coat,  and  is  called  setting. 

finishing-hammer,  s.  The  last  hammer  ueed  by 
t  he  gold-beater.  The  series  is  as  follows:  The  flat 
<»r  enlarging  hammer ;  the  co_mmencing-hammer ; 
the  sprcading-hammer ;  the  finishing-hammer.  The 
latter-has  a  face  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  more 
convex  in  form  than  the  faces  of  the  other  hammers ; 
the  weight  of  the  finishing-hammer  is  thirteen  or 
fourteen  pounds.  [GOLD-BEATING.] 

finishing-rolls,  «.  pi.  A  second  set  of  rolls  in  a 
rolling-mill.  The  first  set  is  the  roughing-rolls, 
which  operate  on  the  bloom  from  the  tilt-hammer 
or  squeezer,  and  reduce  it  to  bar  form.  This  IB  then 
cut  up,  piled,  reheated,  and  taken  to  the  finishing- 
rolls,  which  make  it  into  bar  or  rod  iron.  The 
reheating  purifies,  and  the'second  rolling  improves 
the  tenacity  by  the  repetition  of  the  drawing.  The 
finishing-rolls  run  at  a  speed  two  or  three  times 
greater  than  the  roughing-rolls,  according  to  size. 

fl'-nlte,  a.  [Lat.  finitus,  pa.  par.  of  finio  =  to 
finish  ;  ,/i/i/.s— un  end.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Having  limits  or  bounds ;  limited, 
bounded ;  opposed  to  infinite. 

"As  if  &  finite  understanding  knew, 
What  the  Almighty  could  or  could  not  do." 

Byrom:  Redemption  of  Mankind. 

2.  Gram.:  Applied  to  those  moods  of  a  verb  which 
are  limited  by  number  and  person,  as  the  indicative, 
subjunctive,  imperative. 

*f I  nite-le'ss,  a.  [Eng. /mite;  -less.]  Without 
bounds  or  limits ;  unlimited,  infinite. 

fi  -nlte-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  finite ;  -ly.]  In  a  finite 
manner  or  degree ;  to  a  certain  degree  only ;  within 
limits. 

f  I -nlte-ness,  s.  [Eng.  finite;  ness.]  The  quality 
of  being  finite  or  limited ;  limitation,  or  confinement 
within  certain  bounds. 

*f  I-nl'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  finitus,  pa.  par.  of  finio.] 
An  ending,  a  conclusion. 

*f  In  -I-tude,  s.  [Bug.  finit(e),  and  snff.  -ude.] 
The  state  of  being  finite ;  nniteness ;  limitation. 

fin  -Me,  *fyn-kle,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Lat.  fceni- 
culum.]  Fennel  (q.  v.). 

Fin -land-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  Finland;  -er.]  A  native 
of  Finland. 

fin -less,  a.  [Eng.  fin;  -less.]  Destitute  of  or 
wanting  fins. 

fln'-llke,  a.  [Eng.  fin;  -like.]  Like  or  resem- 
bling a  fin ;  made  in  form  or  imitation  of  a  fin. 

Finn,  8.  [A  contr.  of  Finlander.]  A  Finlander; 
a  native  of  Finland. 

fln'-n&c,  *fln  nack,  *fln-noc,  *fln-ner,  «. 
[Prob.  from  Gael.  feannog=&  whiting.]  A  white 
trout,  a  variety  of  the  Salmo  fario.  Dr.  Shaw,  in 
his  General  Zoology,  gives  the  Phinoc  of  Scotland, 
as  a  distinct  species,  by  the  name  of  Salmo  phinoc, 
or  Whiting  Salmon.  It  is  asserted  that  the  fry  of 
this  fish  have  never  been  seen  by  the  most  experi- 
enced anglers  or  salmon-fishers. 

finned,  a.    [Eng.jin;  -ed.} 

1.  Having  fins. 

2.  Having  broad  edges  spread  out  on  either  side. 

f  In'-nSr,  fin-back,  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.  1.] 

1.  Gen.:  Any  whale  which  has  an  adipose  fin  on 
its  back.    The  genera  Megaptera,  Balaenoptera,  and 
Physalus  have  tfcis  character.    All  of  them  belong 
to  the  family  Balsenidse. 

2.  Spec. :  The  genus  Physalus.    [1.] 
fln'-nl-kln,  s.     [Prov.  Eng.  =  finical.    (Malm.)] 

A  kind  of  pigeon,  having  a  crest  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  mane  of  a  horse. 
f  In'-nln,  «.    [A  corrupt,  of  FINDON  (q.  v.).] 
finnin  haddock,  s.    [FIKDON  HADDOCK.] 
Fin  -nlsh,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Finn;  -ish.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to   Finland  or 
the  Finns. 

B.  Assubst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the  Finns 
in  northwestern  Russia  and  in  Livonia.  It  is  allied 
to  Turkish  and  Hungarian. 

fln-ny,  a.    [Eng.^n; -».] 

1.  Furnished  with  fins ;  of  the  nature  of  fish. 

2.  Containing  or  abounding  in  fish;  as,  the  finny 
deep.    (Goldsmith.^  . 

fI-no'-chI-5,  8.    [Ital.jlnocc/u'o.] 

Bot. :  Sweet  Fennel  (Fainiculum  dulce). 

fin-OS,  8.    [Sp.] 

Comm. :  The  second-best  wool  from  merino  sheep. 

*fint,  prest  of  v.  [See  def.]  A  contracted  form 
for  findeth. 

fln'-t8ck,  8.  [Gael.jiundoc.]  The  cloudberry  or 
knoutberry  (Rubuschameemorus). 
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Fl-ons..  i.pl.  [Gael,  fein;  pi.  feihnt ;  Ir.fion, 
fians,  pi.  jiona,  Jionna.]  A  -enii-mytlucal  race  of 
'warriors  of  supernatural  size,  strength,  and  daring 
in  the  poems  of  Ossian.  According  to  Skene.  they 
were  of  the  race  which  inhabited  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land before  the  Scots,  and  Germany  before  the  Ger- 
mans. According  to  others,  they  were  Irish,  and 
derived  their  name  from  Fion  MacCumhal  (Fin 
MacCoul) ,  their  leader.  [FEXIAN.] 

fiord  (as  (f  ord),  s.  [Dan.  &  Norw. :  Icel.Jionlr. '] 
A  long,  narrow  inlet,  bounded  by  high  banks  or 
rocks,  often  opening  again  into  the  sea,  such  as  are 
common  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

fi'-6-rIn,  8.    [iT.fioran,  feoirn=a  coarse  grass.] 

Bot.:    Agrostis  stolonifera.    Sir   Joseph  Hooker 

applies  the  name  Fiorin-grass  to  A.  alba,  of  which 

he  makes  A.  stolonifera  a  more  stoloniferous  state. 

florin-grass,  8. 

Bot.:  The  same  asFiORis  (q.  v.). 

fT-6-rIte,  8.  [From  Santa  Fiora,  in  Italy,  where 
it  is  found ;  Eng.  suff .  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  opal  found  in  the  form  of 
translucent  to  opaque,  grayish,  whitish,  or  brown- 
ish incrustations,  and  also  in  globular,  botryoidal, 
and  stalactitic  concretions.  It  is  formed  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  siliceous  minerals  of  volcanic 
rocks  about  f umaroles,  or  from  the  siliceous  waters 
of  hot  springs. 

f  In  -pll,  v.  i.    [Etym.    doubtful.]    To  whimper, 
to  whine,  to  act  in  an  unmanly  manner. 
"Htiflppilit  lik  ane  faderles  fole." 

Peebles  to  the  Play,  St.  xxv. 

f  Ip  -pie,  s.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  fibula=a  brooch, 
a  clasp.]  A  stopper. 

"  In  recorders,  which  go  with  a  gentle  breath,  the  con- 
cave of  the  pipe,  were  it  not  for  tjie  fipple  that  straiteneth 
the  air  much  more  than  the  simple  concave,  would  yield 
no  sound."—  Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §116. 

fir,  *flrre,  *fyr,  *fyrre,  s.  [A.  S.  furh,  in  the 
compound  furh-wuder=firwnod ;  cogn.  with  Dan. 
fyr;  Icel.  fura;  Sw. /urn;  Ger.  fohre;  Wei.  pyr; 
Lat.  quercus=8LU  oak ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vorhe.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Botany  and  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  name   popularly  given  to  many  coniferous 
trees.  Pinus,  Abies,  Larix.    (See  the  compounds.) 

2.  A  name  limited  by  botanists  to  the  true  genus 
Abies,  which  formerly  was  merged  in  that  of  Pinus, 
but  now  is  made  distinct. 

3.  The  wood  of  the  trees  mentioned  under  No.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  fir,  derived  from  fir. 

IF  (1)  Abies  balsamea  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Balm  of  Gilead  fir;  A.  nigra  as  the  Black  Spruce 
fir;  A.  clanbrasiliana  as  the  Clanbrazil  fir ;  A. 
frazeri  as  the  Double  Balsam  fir;  A.  canadensi* 
as  the  Hemlock  Spruce  fir;  A.  larix  (called  bs 
Decandolle  Larix  europcea)  as  the  Larch  fir;  A. 
excelsa  as  the  Norway  or  Common  Spruce  fir;  A. 
rubra  as  the  Red  Spruce  fir;  Pinus sylvestris  as  the 
Scotch  fir ;  Abies picea  as  the  Silver  fir ;  and  A.  alba 
as  the  White  Spruce  fir. 

(2)  Joint  firs: 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Gnetaceee  (q. T.). 

(3)  Stone  fir: 

Bot.:  Allosorus  crispus.  It  is  to  this  species, 
which  is  a  fern,  that,  according  to  Pratt,  Southey 
gives  the  name.  (Britten  o*  Holland.) 

fir-apple,  8. 

Bot. :  A  fir-cone. 

fir-bob, s. 

Bot.:  A  fir-cone. 

fir-cone,  8. 

Bot. :  The  strobilus  or  cone-like  fruit  of  the  fir. 
[CosE.] 

fir-in-bond,  «. 

Carp. :  A  name  given  to  lintels,  well-plates,  bond- 
timbers,  and  all  timbers  built  in  walls. 

fir-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  Lycopodii*m  selago.    (Britten  *  Holland.) 

fir-rapes,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Monotropaceie  (q.  v.). 

fir-tree,  *fir-tre,  *fyr-tree,  *fyrr-tree, 
*fyrre-tre,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  same  as  FIE,  A,  1  or  2. 

2.  Script. :  [Heb.  berosh.]    Some  tree  belonging  to 
the  Coniferous  order.    It  grew  on  Lebanon  (Isaiah 
xxxvii.  24).    Its    wood  was   used   with    cedar   in 
Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  vi.  15, 34 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  8, 
iii.  5),  in  shipbuilding  (Ezekiol  xxvii.  5).  and  for 
musical    instruments     (2   Sam.   vi.   5).    Gesenius 
thinks  it  was  the  cypress,  but  perhaps  the  Hebrew 
word  berosh  may  have  been  used  as  vaguely  as  the 
English  appellation  fir. 


fire 

fir-WOOd,  s.    The  wood  of  the  fir-tree. 

fire,  *fir,  *fler,  *fur,  *fyr,  *fyer,  'fuyr, «.  [A.  S. 
ft/r;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vunr;  Icel./|/rt,'  Dan.  &  Sw. 
fyr ;  Sw./e«er;  Gr.  pyr.~\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  The  bush  burned  with  fire."— Exodus  iii.  2, 

(2)  Fuel  in  a  state  of  combustion ;  as  in  a  furnace, 
a  grate,  &c. 

"And  while  the  rest,  a  ruddy  quire, 
Were  seated  round  their  blazing  Jlre." 

Wordsworth:  Oak  and  the  Broon*. 

(3)  Anything  burning. 

"A  little  JTre  isquickly  trodden  out." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI,,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  8. 

(4)  A  conflagration ;  the  burning,  as  of  a  house  or 
town. 

"There  is  another  liberality  to  the  citizens,  who  had 
suffered  damage  by  a  great /re." — Arbuthnot:  On  Coti<s. 

2.  Figuratin'hf : 

(1)  A  state  of  neat ;  glow  of  warmth. 

"The  heavens  were  all  onjire." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  ir.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

(2)  Anything  which  seems  as  if  on  fire ;  as  a  star. 

"  By  the  flres  of  heaven." 

Shakfsp.:  Coriolanux,  i.  4. 

*(3)  Torture  by  burning ;  hence,  trouble,  suffering, 
afflictions. 

"Did  Shadrach's  zeal  my  glowing  breast  inspire, 
To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  in  Jire." 

Pri<ir:  Charity,  7,8. 

(4)  The  punishment  of  the  damned. 

"Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire."— Matthete- 
xiv.  41. 

(5)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(6)  Flame,  luster,  light,  brightness. 

"  Stars,  hide  your  fires. 
Let  not  night  see  my  black  and  deep  desires." 

Slutktsp.:  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

(7)  Anything  which  provokes  or  inflames  the  pas- 
sions. 

"What Jlre  is  in  my  ears?    Can  this  be  true? 
Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much." 
Shakesp.:  Muck  Ado  about  Xothina,  iii.  1. 

(8)  Heat,  violence. 

"The  raging  Jlre  of  fever." 

stttikeap.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

(9)  Ardor  or  violence  of  temper  or  passion;  heat, 
passion. 

"  I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 

Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  otfire  from  Brutus." 
Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccuar,  i.  2. 

(10)  The  passion  of  love. 

"  Accused  of  yielding  to  the  luring  Jlre 
Of  lawless  love." 

Hoole:  Orlando  Fnrioso,  bk.  iv. 

(11)  Liveliness  of  imagination  ;  vigor  or  force  of 
fancy ;  force  of  sentiment  or  expression ;  power  of 
genius ;  intellectual  activity. 

"They  have  no  notion  of  life  and  fire  in  fancy  and  in 
words,  and  anything  that  is  just  in  grammar  and  in 
measure,  is  good  oratory  and  poetry  to  them." — Felton: 
On  tht  Classics. 

(12)  An  eruption  or  inflammation;    as,    St.  An- 
thony's fire. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  In  the  opinion  of  the  ancient*  one  of 
four  primary  elements  of  which  all    things  were 
composed,  the  others  being  air,  earth,  ana  water. 
Not  one  of  the  four  is  really  a  simple  element.  Fire 
consists  of  evolved  heat   and   light  produced  by 
ignition  or  combustion.    [FLAME.] 

2.  Milit.:  The  discharge  of  firearms. 

III.  In  special  phrases : 

1.  St.  Anthony's  Fire:  [ERYSIPELAS.] 

2.  On  fire: 

(1)  Lit. :  Burning;  ignited:  inflames. 

(2)  Fig. :  Excited,  inflamed  ;  ardent,  eager. 

"  The  youth  of  England  are  on  Jlre." 

Miakrep.:  Henry  V.,  ii.     (Chorus.) 

3.  Tosetfire  to,  on  fire,  or  a-fire: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  kindle. 

"Set  London  Bridge  on  fire."— Shakesp.:  Henry  fl., 
Pt.  II.,  iv.  6. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  excite ;  to  inflame. 

"  So  inflamed  by  my  desire, 
I  may  set  her  heart  a-Jirt."  Careic. 

4.  To  take  Are : 

(1)  Lit.:  To  become  ignited;  to  begin  to  burn. 

(2)  Fig. :   To  become  excited,  inflamed,    or   en- 
raged ;  to  fire  up. 

5.  Running  fire : 

Milit. :  A  rapid  discharge  of  firearms  by  a  line  of 
troops  in  succession. 


fate,    at,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet.     here,     camel,    her,    th6re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


fire-alarm 

6.  Greek  fire:  An  artificial  fire,  capable  of  burn- 
ing even  in  water,  used  by  the  Greeks  in  their  wars 
with  the  Saracens.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
composition  of  sulphur,  naphtha,  pitch,  gum,  and 
bitumen. 

1.  Fire  of  joy:  A  literal  translation  of  the  French 
feudejoie;  a  bonfire. 

"Preparations  being  made  by  the  magistrates  for  mak- 
ing Jireit  of  joy  and  other  triumphant  solemnities."' — 
Clarendon:  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  vi. 

8.  To  set  fhamet  on  fire:  To  produce  an  unex- 
pected or  remarkable  result.  [The  figure  is  drawn 
from  the  idea  of  a  thresher  using  an  old-time  flail 
working  with  such  vigor  as  to  set  afire  the  names  or 
haulmes  of  the  grain  on  which  he  was  working. 
Albeit  the  general  idea  is  that  the  expression  liter- 
ally means  to  set  the  Thames  river  afire,  and  as  a 
resultant  we  have  in  this  country  the  expression 
(varied  as  to  the  stream  mentioned  by  the  locality) : 
"  Oh.  he'll  never  set  the river  afire."] 

1f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fire,  heat, 
warmth,  and  glow:  "Fire  is  with  regard  to  heat 
as  the  cause  to  the  effect.  Fire  is  perceptible  to  us 
by  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  touch ;  heat  is  perceptible 
only  by  the  touch.  Fire  has  within  itself  the  power 
of  communicating  heat  to  other  bodies  at  a  distance 
from  it;  but  heat,  when  it  lies  in  bodies  without 
tire,  is  not  communicable  or  even  perceptible,  except 
by  coming  in  contact  with  the  Body.  Fire  is  pro- 
ducible in  some  bodies  at  pleasure,  and  when  in 
action  will  communicate  itself  withoutany  external 
influence ;  but  heat  is  always  to  be  produced  and 
kept  in  being  by  some  external  agency  :fire  spreads, 
but  heat  dies  away.  Fire  is  producible  in  certain 
bodies ;  but  heat  may  be  produced  in  many  more 
bodies :  fire  may  be  elicited  from  a  flint,  or  from 
wood,  steel,  and  some  few  other  materials ;  but  heat 
is  producible,  or  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
in  all  material  substances.  Heat  and  warmth  differ 
principally  in  degree;  the  latter  being  a  gentle 
degree  of  the  former.  Heat  is  less  active  than  fire, 
and  more  active  than  warmth :  the  former  is  pro- 
duced in  bodies,  either  by  the  violent  action  of  fire 
or  the  violent  friction  of  two  hard  bodies ;  the  latter 
is  produced  by  the  simple  expulsion  of  the  cold. 
Glow  is  a  partial  heat  or  warmth  which  exists,  or  is 
known  to  exist,  mostly  in  the  human  frame ;  it  is 
commonly  produced  in  the  body  when  it  is  in  its 
most  vigorous  state,  and  its  nerves  are  firmly  braced 
by  the  cold."  (Crabb:  Eiig.  Synon.) 

fire-alarm, «. 

1.  An  apparatus  for  communicating  warning  of  a 
fire,  as  by  telegraphic  signal,  &c. 

2.  An  automatic  arrangement  by  which  notice  of 
fire  is  given.    It  depends  for  its  action  upon  the 
increased  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fire,  or  upon  the  burning  away  of  certain  con- 
necting cords  which  are  stretched  in  exposed  situa- 
tions. 

nre-annihilator,  s.  A  vessel  charged  with  water 
and  a  mixture  of  dried  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium, 
sugar,  and  chlorate  of  potassa.  It  is  set  in  action 
by  a  blow  on  a  glass  bottle  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  which  flows  over  the  charge  and  liberates  gas, 
which,  with  the  water,  is  emitted  at  a  nozzle  and 
expended  upon  a  fire  to  quench  it. 

fire-arm, s.    [FIREARMS.] 

fire-armed,  a.    Armed  with  fire. 

fire-arrow,  s.  An  arrow,  formerly  used  in  war- 
fare, carrying  a  combustible  for  incendiary  pur- 
poses, as  for  setting  fire  to  the  sails  of  ships,  &c. 

fire-back,  «.  The  back-wall  of  a  furnace  or  fire- 
place. It  is  frequently  of  fire-brick,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  iron  walls  of  the  furnace,  but  is  sometimes 
of  iron  ribbed,  partly  to  protect  and  stiffen  it,  and 
partly  to  allow  access  of  air  close  to  it.  Sometimes 
the  fire-back  is  perforated  to  admit  air  at  that 
point,  or  it  may  be  hollow,  and  form  a  heater  for 
water  for  household  purposes. 

fire-balloon,  s. 

1.  A  balloon  whose  ascensional  power  is  derived 
from  a  body  of  heated  air  rising  from  a  fire  beneath 
the  open  mouth  of  the  bag.    Montgolfier's  balloon 
was  of  this  kind. 

2.  A  balloon    sent  up    at  night  with  fireworks, 
which  ignite  at  a  certain  regulated  height. 

fire-bar,  8.  A  grate-bar  in  a  furnace  resting  on  a 
frame,  called  the  fire-bar  frame ;  inside  the  fire-box 
in  a  locomotive  engine,  wedge-shaped  iron  bars 
fitted  to  the  fire-box  with  the  thick  side  upper- 
most, to  support  the  fire ;  the  ends  rest  on  a  frame ; 
they  are  inclined  inward,  with  an  air-space  between 
each,  to  promote  combustion,  and  are  jointed  at 
one  end,  and  supported  by  a  rod  at  the  other,  so 
that  the  rod  being  withdrawn,  the  bars  fall,  and  the 
fire-box  is  emptied. 

fire-basket,  «.    A  portable  grate  or  cresset. 

fire-bell,  s.  A  bell  rung  to  give  an  alarm  of  fire. 
In  this  country  fire-bells  indicate  by  a  definite  num- 
ber of  strokes  the  district  or  locality  in  which  a 
fire  is  raging. 
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fire-blasted,  a.    Struck  with  lightning. 

fire-boom,  *. 

fi'aut.  •  A  long  boom  having  a  goose  neck,  to  slip 
on  to  a  bolt  in  a  ship's  wales ;  the  ends  of  rire- 
booms  are  formed  with  open  prongs,  through  which 
a  rope  ia  reeved  and  carried  round  the  vessel  to  pro- 
vent  an  enemy's  boats  from  getting  alongside  dur- 
ing the  night,  or  to  keep  oft  fire-snips,  fire-stages, 
or  vessels  accidentally  on  fire. 

fire-bridge,  s.  A  plate  or  wall  at  the  back  of  the 
furnace  to  support  the  ends  of  the  grate-bars  and 
prevent  the  fuel  being  carried  over.  It  also  serves 
to  give  an  up  turn  to  the  flames,  against  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler. 

'fire-brief,  «.  A  circular  letter  asking  for  help 
for  sufferers  from  a  fire. 

"  We  laugh  at  Jtre-briefs  now,  although  they  be  com- 
mended to  us  by  his  Majesty." — Cartwriyht. 

fire-brigade,  «.  A  body  of  men  organized  for  the 
working  of  tire-engines  in  towns. 

fire-cage, «.  A  skeleton  box  or  basket  of  iron  for 
holding  lighted  fuel ;  a  cresset. 

fire-chamber,  s. 

Puddling :  The  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  pud- 
dling furnace,  whence  the  flame  passes  to  the  rever- 
berating chamber  where  the  charge  is  placed. 

fire-company,  s. 

1.  A  fire-brigade. 

2.  A  fire-insurance  company. 

fire-cracker,  s.  A  small  paper  cylinder  charged 
with  a  preparation  of  gunpowder,  and  furnished 
with  a  short  fuse,  which,  being  lighted,  explodes 
with  a  loud  report. 

fire-cross,  «.   [FIRECROSS.] 

fire-detector  and  alarm,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
detecting  and  giving  the  alarm  of  fire.  In  the  old- 
est form,  that  invented  by  Prof.  Grechi,  and  exhib- 
ited in  1873,  the  principle  was  that  high  temperature 
in  a  room  should  itself  be  utilized  to  ring  a  bell  and 
display  a  colored  light.  (Haydn.) 

fire-dog,  s.    An  andiron  (q.  v.). 

fire-door,  s.  The  door  of  a  furnace;  feeding  and 
stoking  are  usually  performed  at  the  opening. 

fire-drake,  ».    [  FIREDKAKE.] 

fire-dress,  s.  An  invention  intended  to  be  worn 
as  a  protection  against  tire,  enabling  the  wearer  to 
approach  and  even  to  pass  through  flames  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  life,  or  saving  property.  It 
consists  of  a  light  armor  of  metallic  gauze,  having 
an  inner  covering  of  some  material,  such  as  cotton, 
Ac.,  which  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  steeped  in  a 
certain  saline  solution. 

fire-drill,  «. 

Anthrop.:  A  term  introduced  by  Tylor  to  describe 
the  instrument  used  by  peoples  of  low  culture, 
especially  the  Australians  and  Tasmanians,  for 
producing  fire.  They  take  two  pieces  of  soft  dry 
wood ;  one  is  a  stick  of  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  the  other  piece  is  flat ;  the  stick  they  shape 
into  an  obtuse  point  at  one  end,  and,  pressing  it 
upon  the  other,  cause  it  to  revolve  quickly  between 
both  hands.  By  this  method  fire  is  produced  in  less 
than  two  minutes. 

fire-drilling,  s. 

Anthrop.:  The  process  of  producing  fire  by  means 
of  a  fire-drill  (q.  v.). 

fire-eater, «. 

1.  A  juggler,  who  pretends  to  eat  or  swallow  fire. 

2.  A  bully,  a  duelist,  a  fighting  character, 
fire-engine, *. 

1.  An  engine  or  form  of  pump  for  throwing  water 
to  extinguish  fires.  It  is  a  kind  of  force-pump  in 
which  the  water  is  subjected  by  a  pressure  sufficient 
to  raise  it  to  the  necessary  height.  They  are  now 
generally  worked  by  steam.'  The  chemical  fire- 
engine  is  one  on  the  principle  of  thefire-annihilator 
(q.  v.).  [EXTINCTEUR.] 

*2.  A  steam-engine. 

fire-escape,  s.  An  apparatus  for  enabling  per- 
sons to  escape  from  the  upper  parts  of  buildings 
when  on  fire. 

fire-extinguisher,  s.  [EXTINCTEUR,  FIRE-ANNI- 
HILATOR.] 

fire-fan,  «.  A  small  blast  apparatus  adapted  to  a 
portable  forge,  or  one  which  has  small  proportions. 

*flre-fanged,  *flre-fangit,  a. 

1.  Laid  hold  of  or  caught  by  fire. 

2.  Cheese   is  said   to  be  fire-fangit,    when  it  is 
swelled  and  cracked,  and  has  received  a  peculiar 
taste,  in  consequence  of  being  exposed  to  too  much 
heat  before  it  has  been  dried. 

3.  Applied  to  manure  it  means  impaired  in  value, 
or   damaged  by  too  high  a  degree  of  fermenting 
heat. 

fire-fanging,  s.  Injury  produced  by  fermenta- 
tion in  a  cheese. 


fire -opal 


*flre-flag,  s.    A  flash  or  gleam  of  lightning. 

fire-flaire,  s.    [FIRE-KLADCHT.] 

Ichthy.:  Trygon  pastinaca,  the  only  British 
species  of  sting-ray. 

•fire-naught,  *fyre-flaucht,  s.  A  flash  of  light- 
ning. 

*flre-ninger,  s.    An  incendiary. 

fire -flout,  s. 

Bot.  •  Papaver  rhceas.    (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

•fire-fork,  s.   A  poker. 

fire-gilding,  s.  The  mode  of  gilding  in  which 
the  gold  is  put  on  in  the  form  of  an  amalgam,  and 
the  quicksilver  afterward  driven  off  by  heat. 

fire-grass,  a. 

Bot. :  Alchemilla  aryensis,  from  its  being  consid- 
ered beneficial  in  erysipelas.  (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

fire-guard,  s.  A  wire  frame  placed  before  an 
open  fire  to  arrest  sparks  and  burning  coals. 

fire-insurance,  s.  Insurance  against  loss  by  fire. 
[ASSURANCE,  INSURANCE.] 

fire-insurance  company,  s.  A  company  whiclt 
insures  property  against  fire. 

fire-iron,  *fyre-yron,  s. 

1.  A  piece  of  iron  or  steel  to  strike  light  with  a 
flint.    (Hulnet.) 

2.  (PI.) :  The  implements  for  tending  a  fire ;  poker, 
tongs,  and  shovel. 

fire-kiln,  «.    A  kiln  or  oven  for  heating  anything. 

fire-kindling,  «.  A  feast  or  merrymaking  upon 
going  into  a  new  house  ;  housewarmmg. 

fire-ladder,  s.    A  fire-escape  (q.  v.) . 

fire-leaves,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  Plantago  media,  and  to- 
Scabiosa  succisa,  from  their  tendency  to  fire  a  rick 
of  hay,  owing  to  their  special  capacity  for  retaining 
moisture,  and  consequently  inducing  fermentation, 
and  development  of  great  heat. 

fire-light, «. 

1.  The  light  coming  from  a  fire. 

2.  A  composition  of  inflammable  substances  for 
lighting  fires. 

fire-main,  s.  A  main  or  pipe  for  water  to  be  used 
in  case  of  fire. 

fire-maker,  s.    The  same  as  FIRE-LIGHT. 

fire-making,  s. 

Anthrop.:  The  art  of  producing  fire.  It  was  be- 
lieved by  the  ancients  that  man  was  without  fire- 
till  Prometheus  stole  some  from  the  chariot  of  the 
sun,  but  the  whole  story  has  a  mythic  look.  Plu- 
tarch says  that  in  his  time  there  were  fireless  races, 
of  mankind,  and  the  geographer  Pomponius  Mela 
indicates  Ethiopia  as  the  locality  of  one  of  these. 
A  certain  Eudoxus,  however,  taught  them  how  to 
produce  it.  This  story  cannot  be  tested  now,  but 
Mr.  Edward  Tylor,  F.  R.  S.,  after  passing  in  review 
the  alleged  modern  instances  ;of  fireless  races,  re- 
jects them  one  and  all.  He  believes  that  there  was 
a  time  when  man  was  withouttire,  but  it  now  every- 
where appears  to  have  passed  away.  The  oldest 
method  known  of  making  fire  is  the  South  Sea 
Island  one  by  means  of  a  stick  and  a  groove  (q.  v.). 
By  a  change  in  the  way  of  working,  this  became  the 
fire-drill  (q.  v.).  There  followed  next,  it  is  believed, 
the  method  of  striking  fire  by  means  of  a  flint,  a 
piece  of  iron  pyrites  and  tinder.  This  process  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  which  is  the  reason  why 
they  called  one  of  the  two  minerals  used  pyrites— 
i.  e.,  firestone.  The  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Aristo* 
phanes,  knew  how  to  concentrate  the  sun's  rays  by 
a  burning-glass,  and  the  Romans  in  the  age  of 
Pliny  (A.  D.  23-79),  effected  the  same  result  by  con- 
cave mirrors.  In  the  case  of  the  need-fire,  a  super- 
stitious rite  connected  with  Sun  worship,  and  of 
which  an  instance  occurred  near  Perth  as  late  as 
1826,  fire  was  obtained  by  the  revolution  of  a  wind- 
lass in  the  hole  of  an  oaken  post  smeared  with  tar. 
INEED-FIHE.J  The  preceding  generation  remem- 
bered the  time  when  fire  was  obtained  by  flint, 
steel,  and  a  tinder  box,  till  superseded  by  thelucifer 
matches  now  in  use.  (Tylor:  Early  Hist,  of  Man- 
kind, ch.  ix.)  [FIRE-DRILL,STICK-AND-GROOVE.] 

fire-marble, s.    [MARBLE.] 

fire-marshal,  s.  An  officer  in  the  larger  Ameri 
can  cities  who  has  the  supreme  command  of  all  the- 
fire-brigades  of  the  municipality,  and  who  directs 
the  work  of  extinguishing  fires.  He  is  generally 
clothed  with  large  powers  of  discretion,  and  has 
also  police  authority. 

fire-office,  s.  A  fire-insurance  office;  an  office- 
where  property  can  be  insured  against  fire. 

fire-o'-gold,  s. 

Bot. :  Caltha  palustris. 

fire-opal, .- . 

Min. :  A  variety  of  opal,  of  a  hyacinth-red  to- 
honey-yellow  color,  with  fire-like  reflections,  some- 
what irised  on  turning. 
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fire-ordeal 

fire-ordeal,  s. 

nlil  Lair:  An  old  was- of  trying  an  accused  person 
by  means  of  fire.  [ORDEAL.  ] 

fire-pan,. «.    [FIREPAN.] 

Fire-philosophers,  s. 

Hist.:  Certain  religionists,  rather  than  philoso- 
pLers,  who  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries attempted  by  the  aid  of  fire  to  penetrate  to  the 
primary  elements  of  things.  They  attributed  little 
to  human  reason  and  reflection,  but  nearly  every- 
thing to  experience  and  divine  illumination.  One 
of  the  mostnotablo  among  them  was  Jacob  Boehme, 
a  shoemaker, of  (iorlitz,  whom  his  patrons  called 
the  German  Theosophist.  He  lived  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  others  were  also  called  Tbeos- 
ophists.  They  wore  opposed  by  the  Peripatetics. 
(Mosheim.)  [RosiCRDCiANS.] 

Fire-philosophy,  e.  The  tenets  of  the  Fire- 
phUosophers  (q.  v.). 

fire-point,  s.   A.  poker. 

fire-policy,  a.  A  deed  or  instrument  whereby,  in 
consideration  of  the  payment,  either  in  one  sum  or 
periodically,  of  a  certain  premium,  an  insurance 
company  agrees  to  make  good  nil  loss  or  damage  by 
fire  which  may  happen  to  the  property  of  the  in- 
surer, within  a  time  specified  in  the  document  up  to 
a  certain  fixed  amount. 

fire-proof,  v.  t.  To  make  incombustible  or  proof 
against  fire. 

fire-proof,  a.  Proof  against  fire:  incombustible. 
Buildings  are  rendered  fire-proof  by  constructing 
them  entirely  of  brick  or  stone,  and  using  iron 
doors,  lintels,  &c.,  and  stone  stairs.  Wood  can  be 
treated  with  silicate  of  soda,  which,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  strong  heat,  fuses  into  a  kind  of  glass, 
forming  a  shield  against  fire,  (/loth  or  wood  im- 
pregnated with  certain  saline  substances  will  not 
blaze.  Borax,  alum,  and  phosphate  of  soda  or 
ammonia  are  recommended  as  most  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  By  treating  cloth  with  graphite 
in  a  bath  in  which  the  mineral  is  suspended,  and 
then  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  the  electro- 
metallic  bath,  the  cloth  may  be  coated  with  metal. 
Woolen  and  ordinary  stuffs  may  be  treated  with 
borax,  alum,  or  soluble  glass,  but  these  cannot  well 
be  applied  to  the  lighter  descriptions,  which  are 
most  liable  to  take  fire.  A  weak  solution  of  chlor- 
ide of  zinc  has  long  been  employed  by  figurantes  to 
render  their  dresses  incombustible. 

Fire-proof  building :  The  term  issomewhatloosely 
applied, and  may  be  held  to  mean:  (1)  A  building 
absolutely  incombustible,  such  as  one  whose  walls, 
floors,  and  roofs  are  of  metal,  Btone,  brick,  or 
cement.  (2)  A  building  capable  of  opposing  the 
access  of  fire  from  without,  haying  walls,  window- 
shutters,  and  roofs  which  are  incombustible  from 
external  flame  and  heat. 

Fire-proof  safe:  A  safe  for  the  protection  of  val- 
uables in  case  of  the  burningof  a  building  in  which 
they  are  placed. 

Fire-proof  structure :  A  vault,  safe,  or  building 
proof  against  destruction  by  fire,  either  from  the 
outside  or  by  the  burning  of  its  contents.  The  pro- 
vision against  outside  fire  is  the  usual  object,  but  in 
fire-proof  structures  the  internal  floors  or  partitions 
must  also  be  impenetrable  by  fire,  to  make  the 
building  technically  fire-proof. 

fire-raft,  s.  A  raft  or  timber  structure  carrying 
combustible  materials,  used  by  the  Chinese  to 
destroy  the  vessels  of  an  enemy. 

fire-rail,  .-•. 

Shipbuild. :  A  rail  fixed  above  the  plank  sheer  or 
the  forecastle  and  quarter  deck,  worked  similar  to 
the  plank-sheer.  (Ogilvie,  1st  ed.) 

fire-regulator,  8.  A  thermostatic  device  to  open 
or  close  the  access  of  air  to  the  fire,  or  to  govern 
the  draft-area  in  the  chimney,  in  order  to  urge  or 
moderate  the  fire  as  it  may  sink  below  or  rise  above 
the  desired  point  to  which  the  thermostat  is  ad- 
justed. 

fire-salvage,  s.  The  savingfrom  a  fire  of  as  much 
property  as  possible.  Fire-salvage  brigades  form 
an  important  portion  of  the  equipment  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  this  country.  Their  object  is  to  pro- 
tect goods  in  burning  houses  as  much  as  possible 
from  damage  by  both  fire  and  water,  and  they  are 
equipped  generally  with  both  fire  extinguishers  and 
covers  for  the  goods. 

fire-screen, ». 

1.  A  fire-guard. 

2.  A  screen  to  place  between  a  person  and  the  fire 
to  intercept  the  direct-rays. 

lire-set,  .s.    A  set  of  fire-irons  (q.  v.). 

fire-shield,  «.  A  portable  structure  on  wheels  or 
on  legs,  used  to  protect  a  fireman  on  duty  from  the 
heat  of  a  burning  building,  or  to  isolate  a  fire  and 
prevent  its  spreading  to  adjacent  buildings.  It  is 
usually  a  screen  of  sheet-iron  supported  by  posts 
and  stayed  by  guys. 
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fire-Steel,  s.  A.  steel  used  in  connection  with  a 
niut  for  striking  fire. 

fire-stop,  s.  The  fire-bridge  at  the  back  of  a 
fiirnarcjso  called  because  it  prevents  coals  being 
pushed  over. 

fire-surface,  s. 

Sfeam-enaine:  The  area  of  surface  of  the  boiler 
which  is  expoeed  to  the  direct  and  radiant  action  of 
the  flames.  The  heating-surface  of  a  boiler  is  made 
up  of  the  fire-surface  and  flue-surface. 

fire-swab,  s. 

-\ '<tr,!l  Ordnance:  A  swab  or  bunch  of  rope-yarn, 
secured  to  the  tompion,  and  immersed  in  water  to 
wet  the  gun  and  clear  away  any  particles  of  burning 
powder,  &c. ;  a  gun  sponge. 

fire-telegraph,  a.  A  telegraph  to  give  alarm  of 
fire  in  any  part  of  a  city ;  a  fire-alarm  telegraph. 

fire-tower,  s. 

1.  A  tower  supporting  a  cresset  or  other  vessel  for 
holding  fire,  and  serving  the  purpose  of  a  modern 
lighthouse. 

2.  A  look-out  tower  whence  outbreaks  of  fire  can 
be  discovered. 

fire-trap,  ».    A  combustible  building. 

"  The  building  was  what  the  firemen  term  n  'fire-trap.' 
It  went  up  in  smoke  as  quickly  as  if  it  hud  been  built  of 
straw." — Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  February  21,  1WI4. 

fire-tree,  s.  Nuytsia  floribunda,  so  called  from 
its  bright  orange-blossoms. 

•fire-tube,  a. 

Steam-engine :  A  furnace-tube,  through  which  the 
flame  and  heated  air  pass  from  the  fire-chamber. 
A  flue,  a  pipe-flue,  or  flame-tube. 

fire-using,  a. 

Anthrop.:  Possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  means 
of  procuring  fire,  sustaining  it,  and  employing  it 
for  cooking  and  other  purposes.  So  far  as  is  known 
Man  is  the  only  Primate  capable  of  doing  this  ;  for 
though  the  anthropoids  keenly  enjoy  the  warmth 
of  a  fire,  they  can  neither  procure  it  themselves  nor 
preserve  it  from  extinction. 

"He  [man]  maybe  appropriately  designated  thoflre- 
usiny  animal." — Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man,  i.  18G. 

fire-water,  s.     The  name  given  by  the  native 
Indians  of  North  America  to  ardent  spirits, 
fire-weed,  B. 

1.  In  America:  A  name  for  a  composite  plant, 
ErecMhites  (formerly  Senecio)  hieracifolia.     It  is 
so  called  because  it  grows  abundantly  on  land  laid 
waste  by  fire. 

2.  In  England:  Plantago  media.  [FIRE-LEAVES.] 

fire-winged,  a.  Having  wings  bright  or  shining 
as  fire. 

fire-worm,  s.    Aglow-worm  (q.  v.). 

Flre-worship,-«. 

Religious:  The  worship  or  veneration  of  fire,  a 
very  old  and  very  widely  extended  form  of  faith. 
The  real  and  absolute  worship  of  fire  exists  in  two 
forms,  the  first  belonging  to  fetichism  and  the  sec- 
ond to  polytheism.  In  the  forme_r  the  rude  barba- 
rian adores  the  actual  flame  as  if  itwas  the  highest 
object  he  could  adore ;  in  the  latter  he  regards  any 
individual  fire  as  a  manifestation  of  one  great  ele- 
mental being — the  Fire-god  (q.  v.)i  It  seems  to  have 
existed  among  the  American  Indians,  the  Asiatics 
and  Turanians  generally,  the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans, 
Phoenicians,  and  other  Syro-Arabians,  dnd  finally 
among  the  Aryans.  Among  thelast-named  race,  the 
Vedic  Hindoos  worshiped  Agni,  Fire  (cf .  Lat.  ignis, 
which  is  essentially  the  same  word).  The  first  word 


Persian  Fire-worship  see  FIRE-WORSHIPERS.]  The 
classical  religions  bring  prominently  into  Tiew  the 
special  deities  of  Fire':  Among  the  Greeks,  Hepha- 
istos  (Vulcan),  and  the  virgin  goddess  Hestia,  the 
divine  hearth,  who  was  worshiped  by  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  Vesta,  and  whose  sacred  fire  was 
tended  incessantly  in  her  temple  in  the  Forum  by 
the  vestal  virgins.  One  great  branch  of  Fire-worship 
was  Sun-worship  (q.  v.). 

Fire-worshipers,  s.  pi. 

Religious:  The  Zoroastrians, called  alsoGuebres. 
Herodotus,  about  450  B.  C.,  said  "  the  Persians 
think  fire  to  be  a  god."  Strabo,  about  50  A.  D., 
eays  "They  peculiarly  sacrifice  to  fire  and  water, 
placing  dry  wood_  on  the  fire  stript  of  its  bark,  with 
fat  thrown  upon  it."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bom- 
bay, alleges  that  "they  actually  address  it  in  sup- 
plicationj  as  if  it  were  sentient,  intelligent,  divine, 
and  omnipresent,  and  ready  to  hear,  bless,  assist, 
and  deliver;  as  is  clearly  proved  by  many  passages 
of  the  Vandidad  and  by  several  of  the  Yasts  and 
Has  of  the  Yacna  and  Niashes,  to  be  found  in  the 
works  esteemed  sacred,  and  used  by  the  Parsis 
[Parsees]  in  their  daily  prayers"  (Wilson:  Sermon 
to  the  Parsis,  3d  ed.  (1817) ,  pp.  60, 61) .  No  prominent 


firebird 

race  now  in  India  has  become  more  rapidly  modified 
by  intercourse  with  Europeans, and  Prof.  Max  Mul- 
ler  believes  that  the  so-called  Fire-worshipers  do 
not  worship  the  fire,  but  regard  it  like  other  great 
material  phenomena,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Divine 
power.  This,  as  Tylor  states,  is  probably  now  true 
of  the  intelligent  Parsees :  how  far  it  is  so  of  tin  >so 
less  enlightened  remains  to  be  ascertained.  The 
Fire-worshipers  have,  in  the  course  of  their  history, 
suffered  the  most  cruel  persecution  from  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  the  leading  features  of  the  picture 
drawn  of  this  in  the  part  of  Moore's  Lalln  Rookh 
called  the  Fire-tvurshiperx,  is  true  to  history. 

fire,  r.  t.  &  i.    [FiBE,  s.] 

A.  Transit! n: 

I.  Ordinary  Lrrnijuaye : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  set  on  fire;  to  kindle. 

"That  being ;once flrett,  burneth  like  a  torch."~HacJfc- 
lityt:  Voyages,  i.  480. 

(2)  To  bake  with  fire. 

"  The  dough  in  then  rolled  thin,  and  cut  into  small 
scones,  which,  when  fired,  are  handed  round  the  com- 
pany."—J.  steal,  Puems,  i.  28  (Note). 

2.  Figuratively: 
*(1)  To  drive  by  fire. 

"He  that  parts  UH  shall  bring  n  brand  from  heaven 
And  fire  us  hence." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  8. 

(2)  Todischarge ;  to  cause  to  explode:  as,  to  fire  a 
gun,  to  fire  amine. 

"  Bertram,  forbear  '.—  we  are  undone 
Forever,  if  thou  fire  the  gun." 

Scott :  Rvkeba,  iv.  26. 

(3)  To  inflame ;  to  irritate ;  to  excite  or  arouse  the 
passions. 

"For  from  the  first,  when  love  had  fired  my  mind. 
Resolved  I  left  the  care  of  life  behind." 

rtryclen:  Cymim  anil  Iphigenta,  534,  535. 

(4)  To  stir,  to  arouse,  to  excite. 

"Oft  have  I  heard  it  fire  the  fight." 

Scott:  Lord  of  Ihr  Isles,  iv.  18. 

(5)  To  animate,  to  give  life  or  spirit  to ;  as,  to  fire 
the  genius. 

(6)  To  cause  to  appear  as  if  on  fire  ;  to  illuminate 
strongly. 

"He  [the  sun]  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines." 
—Skaketp.:  Kicharil  III.,  lii.  2. 

II.  Farriery:  To  cauterize,  to  burn. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  take  fire ;  to  be  kindled. 

"The  greatest  inconvenience  of  this  wooden  building  ia 
the  aptness  lor  firing." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  480. 

2.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  discharge  firearms. 

"The  fainting  Dutch  remotely/Ire."— Smith. 

2.  To  be  inflamed  with  passion ;  t«  be  irritated. 
(Generally  with  up.) 

II.  Campanology :  To  ring  a  peal  of  bells  simul- 
taneously ;  to  give  a  full  peal.  - 

"  [The  chimen]  can  play  sixteen  tunes  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  changes,  besides  firina  at  full  speed." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

IT  To  fi  re  away:  To  begin,  to  start,  to  go  on,  to 
proceed. 

fi"re-arm,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  arm.]  A  weapon 
which  projects  a  missile  by  the  explosive  force  of 
gunpowder  or  similar  explosive  which  owes  its  ex- 
pansion to  ignition ;  as  guns,  pistols,  cannon.  <fec., 
but  the  term  is  not  now  generally  extended  to  can- 
non. The  first  firearms  in  Europe  were  cannon. 
[Gr/N,  MDSKET,  PISTOL,  RIFLE.] 

f  i're-ball,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  ball.'] 

1.  A  projectile  of  oval  shape,  formed  of  a  sack  of 
canvas  filled  with  a  combustible  composition ;  a 
grenade.     Fireballs   are  thrown  into  an  enemy's 
works  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  them  up,  and  are 
loaded  with  shells  to  prevent  them  from  being  ap- 
proached.   A  wrought-iron  bottom  is  attached  to 
the  bag  to  prevent  breakage  when  discharged. 

2.  In  meteorology,  a  kind  of  meteor  which  passes 
through  the  sky  in  the  form  of  a  globe  of  light  with- 
out exploding. 

*fi  re-bare,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  6are=bear.]  A 
beacon,  a  cresset. 

f  1  re-bar-rel,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  barrel.]  A  hol- 
low cylinder  filled  with  inflammable  materials, 
used  in  fireships. 

f  1  re-bav-In, «.  [Eng.  fire,  and  bavin.]  A  bunch 
of  brushwood,  used  in  fireships,  or  for  lighting 
fires  generally ;  firewood. 

fire-bird,  ».    [Eng.  fire,  and  bird.] 
Ornith. :  The  Baltimore  oriole. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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fi  re-blast,  s.  [Eng. fire,  and  blast.] 
Agri<\ :  A  disease  in  plants,  especially  in  hops, 
and  chiefly  toward  the  later  periodsof  their  growth, 
in  which  the  delicate  parts  of  the  plants  are  dried 
and  shriveled  up  by  a  too  sudden  exposure  to  a 
brilliant  and  burning  sun. 

f i're-blende,  s.    [Eng. fire;  blende.] 
Jfi's. :  The  same  as  PYROSTILPNITE  (q.  v.). 

8.      [Eng.    fire,    and    board.]     A. 
;o  close  up  a  fireplace  in  summer. 

*fi  re-bote,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  bate.] 
Old  English  Law :  An  allowance  of  fuel  to  which 
tenant  was  entitled. 

fire-box,  s.  [English  fire,  and  box.]  The  fire" 
chamber  of  a  locomotive-boiler.  It  is  jacketed  with 
a  water-chamber  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat. 
The  firebox  door  may  also  be  double,  and  have  a 
circulation  of  water  through  the  hinges.  A  parti- 
tion in  the  box  sometimes  divides  the  fire  space 
into  two  parts,  and,  being  full  of  water,  increases 
the  fire  surface. 

firebox-door,  s.  The  door  opening  into  the  fire- 
box by  which  fuel  is  supplied  to  the  fire. 

firebox-partition,  s.  In  large  fireboxes  a  divis" 
inn  is  made  in  the  box,  into  which  water  is  ad" 
mitted ;  this  division  is  about  the  height  of  the  fire" 
box  door,  and  divides  the  fire  into  two  parts  in  a 
locomotive  engine,  thereby  increasing  the  heating 
surface  of  the  firebox.  [MIDFEATHER.] 

firebox-stays,  s.  pi.  Rods  which  prevent  the 
crushing  down  of  the  top  of  the  box  by  the  pressure 
of  the  steam. 

fi  re-brand,  *fire-brond,  s.  [English  fire,  and 
brand.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  piece  of  wood  kindled  or  on  fire. 

2.  Fig. ;  An  incendiary ;  one  who  inflames  or  ex- 
cites the  passions  of  others. 

fire-brand -ed,  a.  [English  fire ;  brand;  -ed.] 
Armed  with  or  carrying  firebrands,  in  allusion  to 
the  story  of  Samson  destroying  the  corn  of  the 
Philistines  (Judges  xv.). 

"Firebranded  foxes  to  sear  up  and  singe 
Our  gold  and  ripe-eared  hopes. 

Keats:  Endymion,  iii.  7. 

f  Ire-brick,  «.  [Eng.  fire,  and  brick.]  A  brick  of 
refractory  clay  for  lining  furnaces,  ovens,  and  for 
all  kinds  of  brickwork  exposed  to  such  an  intense 
heat  as  would  melt  common  bricks.  Firebricks  are 
made  from  a  natural  compound  of  silica  and 
alumina,  which,  when  free  from  lime  and  other 
fluxes,  is  infusible  under  the  greatest  heat  to  which 
it  can  be  subjected.  Oxide  of  iron,  however,  which 
is  present  in  most  clays,  renders  the  clay  fusible 
when  the  silica  and  alumina  are  nearly  in  equal 
proportions,  and  those  fire-clays  are  the  best  in 
which  the  silica  is  greatly  in  excess  over  the 
alumina.  In  making  bricks  and  refractory  goods, 
it  is  usual  to  use  about  two-thirds  of  fire-clay  and 
one-third  of  burnt  clay  or  bricks,  to  stiff  en  the  mass 
and  prevent  undue  combustion.  ( Weale.) 

fire-brush,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  brush.]  A  brush 
to  sweep  the  hearth. 

fi're-buc-ket,  s.  [English  fire,  and  bucket.]  A 
bucket  made  of  canvas,  leather,  or  wood,  and  kept 
in  readiness  for  emergencies.  On  board  ship  a 
fire-bucket  has  a  sennit  lanyard  of  a  length  regu- 
lated to  reach  the  water  alongside,  from  the  station 
whence  the  fire-bucket  is  to  be  thrown  overboard  to 
be  filled. 

fi're-Clay,  8.  [Eng.  fire,  and  clay.]  A  kind  of 
clay  consisting  of  nearly  pure  silicate  of  alumina, 
capable  of  standing  intense  heat,  and  therefore  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks  (q.  v.).  Fire-clay 
is  found  throughout  the  coal  formation.  The  mass 
is  crushed  between  iron  rollers;  it  softens  by  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere,  but  some  of  it  is  too  hard 
for  making  into  bricks.  The  powder  thus  obtained 
is  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  lime  when  that 
substance  is  not  previously  contained  in  it,  and 
sufficient  water  to  make  it  cohere  slightly  by  press- 
ure. ( Weale.) 

fi're-c8ck,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  cock.]  A  street 
plug  for  attachment  of  hose  for  extinguishing  fire, 
or  for  other  municipal  purposes. 

fi're-cross,  s.    [FIERY-CEOSS.] 
fired,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FntE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Set  on  fire ;  kindled ;  in  a  flame. 

2.  Subjected  to  great  heat ;  as  pottery. 

II.  Fig. :  Inflamed,  excited. 
"Fired  at  the  sound  my  genius  spreads  her  wing." 
Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 


fi  re-damp,  s.  [Bug.  fire,  and  damp.]  An  ex- 
plosive mix.ture  of  marsh  pas  (methane  (.  HI),  (q.  v.), 
and  air  which  accumulates  in  coal-mines. 

firedamp-alarm,  s.  An  apparatus  which  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  dangerous  quantities  of  gas 
or  firedamp  in  coal-workings;  a  gas-alarm  or  gas- 
oscope. 

firedamp  indicator,  ».  An  instrument  invented 
by  Ansell,  founded  on  the  laws  of  the  diffusion  of 


fire-place,  s.    [Eng.ftre,  and  place.] 

A  rch. :  That  part  of  a  room  in  which  the  fire  is 

built.    The  floor,  or  bottom  of  the  fireplace  is  called 

the  hearth,  the 

broad,    flat 

stone   in  front 

of  the  hearth  is  r- 

the  slab,    the 

vertical     sides 

of  the  fireplace 


buretted  hydrogen,  if  any  be  present,  the  pressure 
is  increased,  and  the  index  marks  the  diffcrcnco 
between  the  atmospheric  and  the  gaseous  pressures. 

*fi  re-drake,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  drake.] 

1.  A  fiery  dragon  or  serpent. 

2.  A  fiery  meteor :  an  ignis  fatuus. 

3.  A  worker  at  a  furnace  or  fire ;  a  fireman.    (Ben 
Jonson.) 

fi  re- fiend,  s.  [English  fire,  and  fiend.]  A  fiend 
assumed  to  preside  over  fire.  The  term  is  used  by 
a  foe  of  the  Fire-worshipers. 

fl're-fly,  s.    [Eng. fire,  and  fly.] 

Entom.  <$:  Ord.  Lang. :  Popularly,  a  comprehen- 
sive name  for  any  small  insect  which  flies  and  is 
luminous.  They  belong  to  the  Lampyridpp  and  the 
Elateridee.  The  Fulgora  lanternaria,  or  Lantern- 
fly,  a  homopterous  insect,  is  too  large  to  be  called  a 
firefly.  TJie  Glow-worm  (Lampyris  noctiluca)  is 
also  excluded,  because  the  luminous  sex,  the  female 
one,  ouly  crawls.  In  the  case  of  several  Lampyri 
in  hot  countries  the  female,  like  the  male,  flies. 
The  firefly  of  the  south  of  Europe  is  Lampuris 
italica,  that  of  this  country  L.  canadensis.  An  East 
Indian  species  may  be  seen  in  myriads  during  the 
rainy  season  glancing  round  trees.  The  firefly  of 
South  America  is  one  of  the  Elateridoe  elater,  or 
Pyrophorus  noctilucus. 

"  There  is  a  firefly  in  the  Southern  clime, 
That  only  shineth  when  upon  the  wing; 
So  is  it  with  the  soul  !  God  said  "  On  !" 
And  it  became  a  rejoicing  native  of  the  infinite, 
As  is  a  bird  of  air  an  orb  of  heaven." 

Ph. :  James  Barley. 

f  i're-gOd,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  god.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Religions :  A  god  imagined  to  pre- 
side over  fire.  [FIRE-WORSHIP.] 

"There  by  the  Fire-god's  shrine  it  stands." 

Moore:  Fire-worshipers. 

fi're-hOOk,  8.    [Eng.  fire,  and  hook.] 

1.  A  large  hook  on  the  end  of  a  pole  for  tearing 
down  buildings  on  fire,  so  as  to  arrest  a  fire. 

2.  Steam-eng.:   A  kind  of   hook  for  raking  and 
stirring  the  furnace  fire. 

*f  i  re-hfiuse,  8.  [Eng.  fire,  and  house.]  A  hearth. 
fi're-lSss,  a.    [Eng.  fire,  and  less.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Destitute  of  or  without  fire. 

2.  Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  to  races  who  are  said 
to  be  ignorant  of  any  method  of  producing  fire. 
Many  ethnographers  doubt  if  peoples  in  such  a  low 
state  of  culture  exist. 

fire-l5ck,  s.    [.Eng.  fire,  andiocfc.] 

1.  Lit,:  A  musket  or  other  gun  provided  with  a 
lock  furnished  with  a  flint  and  steel,  by  means  of 
which  fire  was  produced  to  discharge  it,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  matchlock,  which  was  fired  by  means 
of  a  match. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  term  of  contempt. 

"Damn  that  old  firelock,  what  a  clatter  he  makes!" — 
History  of  Jack  Connor,  i.  233  (1752). 

fire-man,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  man.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  is  employed  to  extinguish  fires  in 
cities ;  a  member  of  a  fire-brigade. 

(2)  A  man  employed  in  attending  to  the  fire  of  an 
engine ;  a  stoker. 

2.  Fig.:  A  man  of  violent  passions;  a  fire-eater. 

II.  Coal-min.:  A  man  who  is  specially  employed 
to  examine  a  coal  mine  every  morning  to  see  that 
no  fire-damp  is  present. 

fi're-mas-ter,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  master.] 

1.  An  officer  who  directs  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
works. 

2.  The  chief  of  afire-brigade.    (Eng.) 

*f  1're-new  (ew  as  fl).  a.  [Eng.  fire,  and  new.] 
New  as  from  the  forge ;  brand-new. 

fire-pan,  *fyre-panne,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  pan.] 

1.  A  pan  or  vessel  for  holding  or  conveying  fire ;  a 
fireshovel. 

2.  In  a  firelock,  the  receptacle  for  the  priming- 
powder. 
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fireplace  is  the  throat.  A  damper  is  sometimes 
fixed  at  the  throat  to  regulate  the  draught. 

fireplace-heater,  s.  A  stove  or  closed  grate  set 
within,  or  principally  within,  the  fireplace,  and 
serving  to  warm  the  room,  the  pipe  discharging 
into  the  chimney. 

f  i're-pliig,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  plug.]  A  device 
for  connecting  a  fire  or  watering  hose  with  a  branch 
from  a  main.  It  usually  consists  of  a  screw  nozzle, 
to  which  the  hose  may  be  coupled,  and  a  key  and 
rod  by  which  the  valve  is  moved. 

f  i  re-p5t,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  pot.] 

1.  The  box  or  pot  in  a  stove  which  holds  the  fuel. 
Especially  applied  to  a  frustum  of  a  hollow  cone  or 
conoid,  used  in  base-burning  and  other   heating 
stoves. 

2.  A  crucible.    In  various  rnetallurgic  operations 
the  crucible  is  always  termed  the  pot . 

3.  A  small  earthen  pot  filled  with   combustible 
materials,  used  in  military  operations. 

*fir'-Sr,  s.    [Eng.fir(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sets  fire  to  anything ;  an  incendiary. 

2.  One  who  discharges  a  firearm. 
fl're-rais-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  raising.]    The 

act  of  setting  on  fire ;  incendiarism,  arson. 

fi  re-Ship,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  ship.] 

1.  Lit . :  A  vessel  freighted  with  combustibles  and' 
explosives,  and  turnedadrift  so  as  to  float  among 
the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  against  a  bridge  or  other 
object  which  may  be  burned  by  the  fire  or  destroyed 
by  the  resulting  explosion.  In  the  last  century 
they  formed  a  regular  portion  of  civilized  navies. 
As  a  distinct  class  of  vessels,  they  are  now  discon- 
tinued. 

"He  found  them  hauled  up  into  shoal  water  where  no 
large  man-of-war  could  get  at  them.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  attack  them  with  Ma  flreships  and  boats." — 
Maeaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xviii. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  prostitute. 

fi  re-sh&V-el,  s.  [_Eng.fire,  andsftouei.]  Ashovel 
for  putting  coals  on  to  a  fire. 

fl're-Side,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  fire,  and  side.] 

A.  ^ls  subst. :  The  side  of  a  fireplace ;  the  hearth ; 
hence,  used  for  home. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  hearth  or  home ; 
home,  domestic. 

f  i're-StlCk,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  stick.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :   A  lighted  stick  or  brand ;  a  fire- 
brand. 

II.  Anthrop. :  A  stick  used  in  any  way  for  produc- 
ing fire.    [STICK-AND-GHOOVE,  FIRE-DRILL.] 

fi  re-stone,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  stone.] 

1.  Mineralogy: 

(1)  [PYRITES.] 

(2)  A  kind  of  sandstone  capable  of  bearing  a  high 
degree  of  heat,  and  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire. 

2,  Petrol. :  A  local  term  for  the  Upper  Greeusand 
of  Petersfield,  &c. 

fi're-tall,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  tail.]  A  popular 
name  for  the  hymenopterous  family  ChrysididBe, 
of  which  the  Ruby-tailed  fly  (Chrysis  ignita)  is  the 
type. 

*fi're-ward,  fi're-ward-en,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and 
ward,  warden.]  An  old  English  officer  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  firemen. 

f  i  re-wpod,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  wood.]  Wood  for 
burning ;  fuel. 

f  1  re-w5rk,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  work.] 

*1.  Work  done  in  the  fire. 

"  Whereon  the  devil  frames  his  Jlreicorke." — Breton:  A 
Murmurer,  p.  10. 
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2.  A  preparation,  in  various  shapes,  of  gnnpow- 
«ler,  sulphur,  and  other  inflammable  materials,  used 
for  explosion  at  times  of  public  rejoicing,  &c. 

IT  The  word  is  used  now  only  in  the  plural.  Fire- 
works were  invented  by  the  Chinese,  and  were  first 
used  in  Europe  about  11)60. 

3.  A  name  given  to  various  combustible  prepara- 
tions used  in  war. 

.  4.  An  exhibition  or  display  of  fireworks ;  pyro- 
technics. (Obsolete  in  the  singular.) 

"The  night  before  last  the  Duke  of  Richmond  gave  a 
Jlrework."— Walpole:  To  Mann,  ii.  297. 

*f  i  re  w5rk-§r,  s.  [Eng.fireii-ork;  -er.}  An  offi- 
cer of  artillery,  subordinate  to  the  firemaster. 

f  ir  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [FiRE,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  <t  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  setting  on  fire  or  kindling. 

"  The  firing  of  villages."— P.  Holland:  Livtiu,  p.  269. 

2.  The  act  of  discharging  a  firearm. 

3.  Fuel. 

"For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call." 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Farriery :  The  act  of  cauterizing ;  the  applica- 
tion of  a  cautery. 

2.  Furnace:  The  mode  of  introducing  fuel  into 
the  furnace  and  working  it.    Hard-firing :  charges 
in  quick  succession,  with  frequent  stoking.    Heavy- 
firing  :  large  charges  of  fuel  and  frequent  stoking. 
Known  also  as  Close-firing,  Thick-firing,  and  Charg- 
ing, from  the  large  body  of  fuel  introduced  at  a 
time.      Light-firing:    moderate    and    frequent   in 
quantity :  coking  the  charge  on  the  dead-plate,  and 
then  pushing  it  onto  the  coals.    Also  called  Open- 
firing,  as  the  charge  is  thinly  spread  on  the  grate- 
bars  and  the  draft  is  free. 

3.  Glass  Man. :   The  process  of  fixing  the  colors 
upon  glass.    The  colors  are  metallic  oxides,  ground 
up  with  flint  glass  and  borax,  and  laid  by  a  paint- 
brush upon  the  pieces  or  sheets  of  crown-glass. 
These  are  then   removed  to  the  kiln,  where  the 
colors  become  fused  and  unite  inseparably  with  the 
surface  of  the  glass  on  which  they  are  laid,  the  flux 
enabling  the  color  to  melt  before  the  glass  plate 
becomes  distorted  by  the  heat.    The  crown-glass 
being  a  silicate  of  potash  and  lime  is  much  more 
intractable  than  a  glass  into  whose  composition 
lead  enters. 

firing- Iron,  s.    A  farrier's  cautery. 
firing-machine,  s. 

Mech. :  An  apparatus  for  feeding  an  engine  with 
fuel. 

*f  Irk,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  con- 
nected with  freak  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  beat,  to  whip,  to  correct,  to  punish. 
"I  will  firk  your  father  whether  you  see  or  no." — Chap- 
man: All  Fault,  iii.  1. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  spring,  to  go  off  or  fly  out  sud- 
denly ;  as,  a  maufirks  mad. 

*flrk,  s.    [FiEK,  t'.] 

1.  A  stroke,  a  lash. 

2.  A  freak,  a  trick. 

"What  new  firk  of  folly  ban  entered  into  the  rascal's 
head?"— Davenant:  The  .Van's  the  Master  (1069). 

*f  Irk -8r-y,  ».  [English  firk ;  -ery.]  A  freak,  a 
prank. 

fir  -kin,  s.  [O.  Dut.  w'er=four,  and  suff .  -tin,  as 
in  kilderkin.  (Sfceaf.)] 

1.  A  measure  of  capacity ;   the  fourth  part  of  a 
barrel,  or  nine  gallons. 

"Strutr's  servants  get  such  a  haunt  about  that  shop, 
that  it  will  cost  us  many  a  firkin  of  strong  beer  to  bring 
them  back  again." — Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  quantity  of  liquid  which  a  firkin  would 
hold. 

"There  were  set  six  waterpots  of  stone  .  .  .  con- 
taining two  or  three  flrkins  apiece." — John  ii.  6. 

3.  A  small  wooden  vessel  used  for  butter,  tallow, 
&c.,  and  of  no  fixed  capacity. 

"Now  list  to  another,  that  miracle's  brother, 
Which  was  done  with  &  firkin  of  powder." 

Denham:  A  Second  Western  Wonder. 

*flr  -I8t,  *for-10t,  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  four  and 
lot.  ]  A  dry  measure  formerly  in  use  in  Scotland, 
but  now  abolished ;  the  fourth  part  of  a  boll.  The 
wheat  firlot  had  a  capacity  of  2,214  cubic  inches, 
and  the  barley  firlot  of  3,232  cubic  inches;  hence  the 
wheat  firlot  exceeded  the  old  English  bushel  by  33 
cubic  inches,  and  the  imperial  bushel  by  4  cubic 
inches. 

firm,  *ferme,  'flrme,  a.,  adv.  4  ».  [Old  Fr. 
ferme,  from  Lat.  firmus;  Ital.  fermo;  Sp.  &  Port. 
firme.\ 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Fixed;  closely   united   or  compressed;    hard, 
solid,  compact. 

"The  flakes  of  his  flesh  are  joined  together;  they  are 
fit-in  in  themselves,  and  they  cannot  be  moved." — Job 
iii.  23. 

2.  Solid,  hard ;  opposed  to  fluid. 

"A  frozen  continent    .     .    .    which  on  firm  land 
Thuws  not,  but  rather  heap  and  ruin  seems 
Of  ancient  pile."  Hilton    P  L.,  ii.  689. 

3.  Fixed,  constant,   steady;   not   easily    moved; 
stable,  resolute,  unshaken. 

"Pirme  and  strong  agaynst  all  worldly  desyres." — 
I'uall:  Matthew  iv. 

4.  Fixed  or  determined ;  sure ;  held  or  maintained 
with  firmness  and  resolution ;  as,  a  firm  determi- 
nation. 

"The  great  encouragement  is  the  assurance  of  a  future 
reward,  the  firm  persuasion  whereof  is  enough  to  raise  us 
above  anything  in  the  world." — TilUitfm 

*5.  Fixed,  certain,  inviolable,  unalterable. 
"To establish  a  royal  statute,  and  to  make  a  flrm  de 
cree." — Daniel  vi.  7. 

6.  Firmly  set,  sure. 

"  Thaflrm  fixture  of  thy  foot.*' 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

B.  As  adv. .  Firmly. 

"Weholdjfrm  to  the  works  of  God,  and  to  the  sense 
which  is  God's  lamp."— Bacon:  Natural  History. 

C.  As  substantive . 

*1.  A  signature  or  mark  by  which  a  writing  or 
document  is  firmed  or  made  valid. 

"Any  patriarch  who  writes  his  name  or  flrm  in  black 
characters." — Rycaut.  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  90. 

2.  A  partnership  or  association  of  two  or  more 
persons  for  carrying  on  a  business ;  a  commercial 
house ;  the  name  or  title  under  which  a  business  is 
carried  on. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  firm, 
fixed,  solid,  and  stable :  "  That  is  firm  which  is  not 
easily  shaken :  that  is  fixed  which  is  fastened  to 
something  else,  and  not  easily  torn :  that  is  solid 
which  is  able  to  bear,  and  does  not  easily  give  way : 
that  is  stable  which  is  able  to  make  a  stand  against 
resistance  or  the  effects  of  time.  In  the  moralsense 
firmness  is  used  only  for  the  purpose,  or  such  actions 
as  depend  on  the  purpose :  fixed  is  used  either  for 
the  mind,  or  for  outward  circumstances ;  saliil  is 
applicable  to  things  in  general,  in  an  absolute 
sense;  stable  is  applicable  to  things  in  a  relative 
sense."  (Crabb:  Eng.Symm.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  firm  and  hard,  see 
HARD. 

firm-footed,  a.  Having  firm  or  sure  foothold; 
standing  firmly  or  surely. 

firm-set,  a.    Fixed  firmly ;  firm. 

•firm,  *fenn-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Yr.fermer;  Prov. 
fermar ;  Ital.  fermare ;  O.  Sp.  &  Port,  firniar,  from 
Lat./jrmo=to  make  firm  or  secure  ;  firmus —&rm.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fix  firmly  or  steadily. 

"  [He]  upon  his  cards  and  compass  firms  his  eye, 
The  masters  of  his  long  experiment." 

Sftnstr:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  1. 

2.  To  render  firm  or   solid;    to  consolidate;    to 
solidify. 

3.  To  confirm,  to  establish. 

"  Proceed  and  flrm  those  omens  thou  hast  made." 
Pope:  Statins,-  Thebaid,  i. 

4.  To  strengthen,  to  confirm,  to  establish. 

"  That  folk  is  noght/ertned  in  the  feith." 

P.  Plowman,  6,761. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  firm,  solid,  or  consoli- 
dated. 

f  Ir  -ma-mSnt,  *fyr-ma-mente,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  firmamentum=(l)  a  support,  (2)  the  firma- 
ment, fromyirmo=to  make  firm,  solid,  or  secure.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

"I.  That  which  makes  strong  or  firm;  a  founda- 
tion, a  basis. 
"  Custom  is  the  firmament  of  the  law." — Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  The  portion  of  the  sky  visible  from  any  place. 
"And  God  said  Let  there  be  &  firmament  in  the  midst  of 

the  waters." — Genesis  i.  6. 

IF  Our  translators  took  the  word  firmament  from 
the  Vulgate  [firmamentum].  The  translators  of 
the  Vulgate  again  took  the  idea  of  stability  embod- 
ied in  the  word  firmamentum  from  the  Septuagint 
stereoma,  but  in  reality  the  term  in  the  original 
Hebrew  rakia,  implies  not  anything  strong,  but  an 
expanse.  It  is  from  the  verb  raqa—to  beat,  to  beat 
out,  to  stretch  out. 

*3.  A  strong  position  in  logic. 

*II.  Astron. :  The  orb  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  the 
most  remote  of  the  celestial  spheres. 


flr-ma-mSn -tal,  n.  [Eng. .firmament ,•  -a/.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  firmament ;  celestial ;  being  of 
the  upper  regions. 

fir -man,  or  fir-man,  s.  [Pers./arm<£n=a  man- 
date: cogn.  with  Sansc.  y>r";/mna  =  a  measure,  a 
scale,  an  authority,  from  pra=Pers.  far,  (ir.  in-«, 
before,  and  >na=to  measure,  with  suff.  -ami  (Ski-nn.  \ 
A  decree,  mandate,  or  order  of  an  Eastern  mon- 
arch, as  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  issued  for  any 
purpose,  as  a  passport,  a  permit,  a  license,  ic. 

IF  A  firman  differs  from  a  Hatti-sherif  in  that  th» 
former  is  signed  by  any  minister,  while  the  latter  is 
confirmed  by  the  hand  of  the  sovereign  himself,  and 
is  tlicrefore  considered  irrevocable. 

*flrm-an9e,  *f  erm -an$e,  «.  [Fr.  fermnnce.] 
State  of  confinement. 

*flr  -mg.-rf,  »•    [FIRM,  a.] 

Old  Eng.  Law  •  The  right  of  a  tenant  to  his  lands 
and  tenements. 

*f Irm-a  tion,  s.  [LowLat../irmaf(o,  from^rnia- 
twt,  pa.  par.  olarmo.]  The  act  of  fixing  or  making 
fixed,  firm  or  steady. 

*f  Inn  -Si,  s.  [Eng.  firm,  v. ;  -«r.]  One  who  or 
that  which  makes  firm  or  steady. 

firnier-cMsel,  s.  A  chisel,  usually  thin  in  pro- 
portion to  its  width.  It  has  a  tang  to  enter  the 
handle,  in  contradistinction  to  the  framing-chisel, 
which  has  a  socket  into  which  the  handle  fits. 
Firmer-chisels  are  usually  eight  or  twelve  in  a  set 
of  different  widths.  They  are  shorter  than  paring- 
chisels,  and  lighter  than  framing-chisels. 

*f  Irm -I-tude,  s.  [Lat.  firmitudo,  tromfirmu«= 
firm,  fixed.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  firm, 
fixed,  or  secure ;  strength,  solidity,  steadiness,  firm- 
ness. 

*flrm-l-tjc,  s.  [Old  Fr.  Jirmite;  Fr.  fermttf; 
Prov.  fermetat ;  Lat.  firmitas,  from  /irmi«(=firm.l 
Strength,  firmness,  solidity,  steadiness. 

*f  Irm  -I6ss,  a.  lE.nK.firm;  -less.]  Shifting,  un- 
stable, weak ;  without  firmness,  strength,  or  resolu- 
tion. (Pope,  in  Ogilvie.) 

firm  -If ,  *ferme-ly,  *nrme-ly,  adv.  [English 
firm;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  a  firm,  fixed,  or  secure  manner;  strongly, 
securely. 

"  His  breastplate  first  that  was  of  substance  pure, 
Before  his  noble  hart  heflrmely  bound." 

Spenser:  lUitiopotmos. 

2.  Steadily,  immovably,  steadfastly,  constantly. 
"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  existed  a  human 

being  whose  mind  was  quite  as  firmly  toned  at  eighty  i 
at  forty." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

firm   ness,  *flrme  nesse,  s.    [Eng.  firm ;  -ness.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solid,  compact,  or 
hard ;  solidity,  compactness. 

"It  would  become  by  degrees  of  greater  consistency 
and  firmness,  so  as  to  resemble  an  habitable  earth." — 
Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Durability,  stability. 

"Both  the  easiness  and  firmness  of  union  might  be  con- 
jectured, for  that  both  people  are  of  the  same  language." — 
Uayvtard. 

3.  Certainty,  sureness. 

"In  persons  already  possessed  with  notions  of  religion, 
the  understanding  cannot  be  brought  to  change  them, 
but  by  great  examination  of  the  truth  and  firmness  of  the 
one,  and  the  flaws  and  weakness  of  the  other." — South: 
Sermons. 

4.  A  flrm,  steady,  or  resolute  state  of  mind ;  res- 
olution, constancy,  fixedness  of  purpose ;  steadi- 
ness. 

"Those  who  had  recommended  the  amnesty  represented 
with  profound  respect,  but  with  firmness." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

5.  Courage,  resolution,  determination. 

"  A  Spartan  firmness  with  Athenian  wit." 

Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 

II.  Phrenology :  An  organ  said  to  produce  deter- 
mination, resolution,  constancy,  and  perseverance. 
It  is  situated  toward  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
between  Self-esteem  and  Veneration. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  firmness  and  con- 
stancy, see  CONSTANCY. 

flr'-O-la,  s.  [Fr.  firole.  The  name  was  given 
by  Peron,  remote  etym.  doubtful ;  Agassiz  suggests 
Fi.fiole=a  little  bottle,  a  phial.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Firolidse 
(q.  v.).  Fourteen  species  are  known,  all  recent, 
besides  six  more  anked  under  a  sub-genus.  They 
are  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  and  temperate 
climates,  and  are  often  transparent,  with  golden 
spots. 

f  I-r51  -I-dSB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  firola,  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Nucleobranchiate  Mollusks. 
The  animal  is  elongated,  cylindrical,  translucent. 


flite,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     Here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,      wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     ce      e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


firre 

furnished  with  a  ventral  fin  and  a  tail-fin  used  in 
swimming,  the  gill  exposed  on  the  posterior  part 
of  the  back,  or  covered  by  a  small  hyaline  shell. 
Known  genera  three,  one  of  which,  Cariuaria.  has 
been  found  fossil  in  the  Miocene.  [CiRINABiA, 
FIEOLA.J  (Woodward.) 

•firre, «.    [FiE.] 

•fir-rene,  *flr-ren,  *fir-rin,  *£r-ron,  a.  [Eng. 
fir;  -en.]  Made  of  fir. 

fir -rings,  s.  pi.    [FUERINGS.] 

flr'-rjf,  «.  [Eng.  fir;  -«.]  Consisting  or  of  the 
nature  of  firs ;  containing  firs. 

first,  *ferste,  »firste,  *fyrst,  *fyrste,  a.,  adv. 
&  s.  [A.  S.  fyrst;  cogn.  with  Dut.  voorste;  Icel. 
furstr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  fOrste  (a.),  fOrst  (adv.);  O.  H. 
Ger.  fuirsto=  first ;  Ger.  fUrst=&  prince,  a  chief. 
First  is  the  superlative  of  fore,  by  the  addition  of 
-st  (=  -est)  with  vowel-change.  (Skeat.)]  [FoEE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  The  ordinal  of  one;  that  which  precedes  or  is 
in  order  before  all  others  in  a  series. 

"  In  the  six  hundredth  and  first  year,  in  the  first  month, 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  waters  were  dried  up  from 
off  the  earth."—  Genesis  viii.  18. 

2.  Preceding  all  others  in  point  of  time ;  earliest. 

"Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  thejlrst  who  bore 
His  course  to  Latium  frpm  the  Trojan  shore." 

Draden:  Virgil's  jEneid,  i.  1. 

3.  Preceding  all  others  in  rank,  dignity,  or  excel- 
lence ;  chief,  highest,  noblest. 

"  If  any  man  desire  to  beflrst.  the  same  shall  be  last  of 
all,  and  servant  of  all." — Mark  ii.  35. 
*4.  Best-beloved. 

"My  first  son 

Where  will  you  go?  Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee."  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Before  all  others  in  order ;  earliest,  soonest. 

"  WhichJ!rsf  begins  to  crow." — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

2.  For  the  first  time  ;  originally  ;  at  first. 

"To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old, 
For  as  you  were  whenjlrst  your  eye  I  eyed, 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  104. 

3.  In  the  first  place ;  before  any  other  considera- 
tion ;  firstly. 

"First,  metals  are  more  durable  than  plants  ;  secondly, 
they  are  more  solid  and  hard;  thirdly,  they  are  wholly 
subterraneous ;  whereas  plants  are  part  above  earth,  and 
part  under  the  earth." — Bacon. 

C.  Ail  substantive : 

1.  Music :  The  upper  part  in  a  duet,  trio.  &c. 

2.  Univ. :  A  place  in  the  first  class ;  as,  He  took  a 
double  first . 

IT  1.  A  t  first : 

i.D  At  or  in  the  beginning ;  originally,  primarily. 

"  Creatures  that  can  provide  for  themselves  at  first, 
without  the  assistance  of  parents." — Bentley:  Boyle  Lect- 
ures. 

*(2)  At  once. 

"They  will  come  at  first." — Andrewes:  Sermons,  v.  852. 
2.  First  or  last :  At  one  time  or  another ;  at  some 
time. 

"  But  sure  a  general  doom  on  man  is  passed. 
And  all  are  fools  and  lovers  first  or  last." 

Dryaen.     (Johnson.) 

first-begot,  first-begotten,  a.  &  8. 

A.  A3  adj.:   First-born;  eldest  among  children; 
as,  the  first-begotten  son. 

B.  As  subst.:   The   eldest   among  children;   the 
first-born. 

"  His  first-begot,  we  know  ;  and  sore  have  felt." 

XUtan;  I'.  L.,  i.  89. 

first-born,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  First  brought  forth ;  eldest  born. 

2.  Earliest,  first. 

"  The  first-born  efforts  of  my  youthful  muse." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  701.  . 

B.  As  subst . :  The  eldest  among  children ;  the  first 
in  order  of  birth. 

"  Last,  with  one  midnight  stroke,  all  the  first-born 
Of  Egypt  must  lie  dead."        Milton:  P.  L.,  rii.  189. 

first-class,  a.,  adv.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  First-rate;  of  the  highest  excellence, 
degree. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  most  excellent  manner  or  degree. 

2.  In  the  first  or  best  class  of  railway  carriage  or 
other  conveyance ;  as,  to  travel  first-class. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Univ. :  A  place  in  the  first  or  highest  class. 
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first-coat, .-.'. 

Plaster. :  The  primary  coat  of  coarse-stuff.  That 
of  two-coat  work  is  called  laying,  when  executed  on 
lath,  and  rendering  when  on  brick.  The  first  coat 
of  three-coat  work  is  called  pricking-up  on  lath, 
roughiug-iu  on  brick. 

first-day,  s.  The  name  given  by  the  Quakers  to 
the  Lord's-clay  or  Sunday,  as  being  the  first  day  of 
the  week. 

first-end,  «.    The  beginning.    (Prov.) 
first-endeavoring,  a.    Making  its  first  efforts. 
"  Hail,  native  language,  that  by  ninews  weak 
Didat  move  my  flrst-endtarariug  tongue  to  speak." 
Milttin:  cuiifjf  Knrrefw. 

first-floor,  s. 

1.  In  America:  The  ground-floor. 

2.  In  England,  etc.:  The  floor  or  story  of  a  build- 
ing next  above  the  ground-floor. 

first-footing,  8.  A  Scottish  practice  still  exist- 
ing in  Edinburgh,  and,  we  presume,  in  other  places. 
Late  in  the  evening  of  December  31  in  each  year, 
two  or  three  thousand  of  the  common  people  assem- 
ble in  the  vicinity  of  the  Edinburgh  Tron  Church, 
to  ascertain  on  good  evidence  when  the  now  year 
commences.  When  the  clock  is  about  to  strike 
twelve  they  cheer  so  loudly  that  the  strokes  are  not 
heard.  Instantly  that  it  has  finished,  they  depart 
for  the  purpose  of  first-footing;  that  is,  each  one 
tries  to  be  the  first  person  that  year  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  his  friend's  house  and  wish  him  the 
compliments  of  the  season.  On  such  occasions  also 
not  a  few  are  accustomed  to  drink  their  friends' 
health  at  the  manifest  risk  of  their  own. 

first-fruit,  first-fruits,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  (of  both  forms) : 

1.  The  fruit  or  produce  of  any  kind  first  matured 
and  collected  in  any  season. 

2.  The  first  profits  of  any  office,  «fec.,  as — 

(1)  Feudal  tenure :  The  year's  profit  of  the  land 
after  the  deatli  of  the  tenant,  which  was  payable  to 
the  king. 

(2)  Eccles. :  The  first  year's  income  of  a  spiritual 
benefice.    [ANNAT.] 

"The/r»f./rti/f»  and  tenths,  which  had  not  yet  been 
surrendered  to  the  Church." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 

3.  The  earliest  or  first  effects  or  results  of  any- 
thing. 

B.  As    adj.    (of    the  form  first-fruit) :    Earliest, 
original,  first. 

first-hand,  a.,  adv.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:    Obtained  direct  from  the  first  or 
original  source ;  direct. 

B.  As  adv.:   Obtained  direct  from  the  first   or 
original  source ;  directly  from  the  producer  or  man- 
ufacturer. 

C.  As  subst.:  Direct  transfer  from  the  producer, 
without  the  intervention  of  an  agent. 

1[  At  first-hand:  Directly;  without  the  interven- 
tion of  an  agent. 

first-mate,  s. 

Naut. :  The  chief  officer  of  a  merchant-vessel,  next 
in  rank  to  the  captain. 

first-mover,  s. 

Mech. :  The  prime  mover,  or  original  propelling 
or  motive  power. 

first-proof,  «. 

Print.:  The  first  rough  impression  of  a  sheet 
taken  for  correction. 

first-rate,  a.,  adv.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  first  or  highest  class  or  rank ; 
of  the  highest  excellence. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  first-rate  manner;  excellently. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Naut. :  A  warship  of  the  highest  class  or  rate. 

*f  Irst  -hpod,  s.  [Eng.  first,  and  hood.]  A  state 
or  condition  of  priority. 

first -ling,  a.  &  s.  [English  first;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  That  is  first  produced  or  brought 
forth ;  first-born. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  That  which  is  first  born  or  produced ;  the 
first-born. 

2.  Fig. :  The  first  produce  or  offspring ;  the  first 
result. 

first  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  first;  -ly.] 

1.  In  the  first  place:  as,  the  first  consideration; 
first. 

2.  In  the  beginning. 

•first -ship,  s.    [Eag.  first;  -ship.]  A  beginning, 
an  origin, 
firth,  s.    [FRITH.]    A  frith. 


fish 

*f  ISC  (1),  'usque,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fisque ;  Lat,/!8CMS= 
(1)  a  basket,  (2)  a  treasury.]  A  treasury,  an  ex- 
chequer ;  the  public  purse  or  exchequer. 

*flso(2).s.    [\.S.fisc.]    A  fish  (q.  v.). 

"  Thar  is  f  ughel,  thar  is  fisc."—  Layamon,  i.  S3. 

f  Isc  -al,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  fisque=the  public 
purse,  from  Lat.  fiscuK.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  orpertaining  to  the  public  revenue 
or  exchequer. 

*B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Revenue ;  income  of  a  sovereign  or  state. 

2.  A  treasurer. 

3.  A  procurator-fiscal  (q.  v.). 

4.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  king's  solicitor  or 
attorney-general. 

fiscal  lands,  s.  pi.  Lands,  among  the  Franks,  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  sovereign,  to  support  his 
dignity,  and  to  give  him  the  means  of  rewarding 
merit  or  valor,  for  which  purpose  they  were  granted 
by  him  to  his  subjects,  on  condition  of  personal 
service  in  the  field  being  rendered  to  him  by  the 
grantees. 

f  Isch'-er-lte,  8.  [From  Dr.  G.  Fischer,  who 
wrote  on  the  palaeontology  of  Russia.] 

If  in.:  An  orthorhombic,  translucent,  green  min- 
eral of  (vitreous  luster;  its  hardness,  5;  its  specific 
gravity,  2'46.  Composition  :  Phosphoric  acid,  29-03 ; 
alumina,  38'47;  water,  2T50.  Found  at  Nischne 
Tagilsk.  (Dana,  <tc.) 

f  I;  -et,  e.    [Sp./wsette;  Fr./usfef.]    [FUSTIC.] 

fiset-wood,  8. 

Bat. :  The  wood  of  Rhus  cotinus. 

flg-g-tln,  s.    [Fleet;  -in.} 

Chem. :  The  yellow  coloring-matter  of  Fiset-wood, 
a  species  of  sumach,  Rhus  cotinus.  Fisetin  crys- 
tallizes in  needles  having  the  formula,  CisHitAj. 

fish,  *fis,  *flsc,  *flsch,  *fiss,  »flsshe,  *fyche, 
•fysch,  *fysshe,  s.  [A.  S.  fisc ;  cogn.  with  Dot. 
visch;  Icel.  fiskr;  Dan.  fisk;  Ger.  fisch:  Sw.  flak; 
Qoth.fisks;  O.  Fris.  fisk;  Wei.  pysg;  Ir.  &  Gael. 
iasg ;  Lat.  piscis.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  of  the  class  of  animals  described  in  II.  1. 

2.  The  flesh  of  fish  used  as  food. 

"'Tis  well  thou  art  not  flsh."—Sliak(sp.:  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  i.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zool.  (pi.  fishes;  Lat.  Pisces):  The  fifth  and 
last  class  of  vertebrated  animals.  Like  Reptiles 
and  Amphibians,  they  have  cold  red  blood ;  but, 
unlike  them,  they  are  normally  fitted  for  a  per- 
manently aquatic  life  by  being  provided  with 
branchiee  or  gills  which  do  not  pass  away.  The 
covering  is  of  scales.  Propulsion  is  by  fins,  into 
which  the  four  limbs  of  the  more  typical  vertebrates 
are  transformed.  [Flu.]  The  skeleton  varies  greatly 
in  the  degree  of  its  consolidation.  Most  modern 
fishes  have  it  bony ;  but  some  well-known  families, 
notably  the  Sharks  and  Rays,  have  it  cartilaginous, 
while  in  the  highly  aberrant  Lancelot  (Amphioxus) 
it  almost  disappears.  In  all  fishes  but  the  last- 
named  genus  there  is  a  heart,  which  as  a  rule  has 
but  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle.  The  forms  of 
the  several  genera  vary,  the  normal  one  approach- 
ing what  is  mathematically  called  the  solid  of  least 
resistance.  The  sexes  are  distinct.  Propagation  is 
by  means  of  ova,  and  fishes  are  prolific  oeyond  all 
conception.  About  8,000  species  are  known.  Lin- 
nceus  had  a  class  Pisces,  but  he  excluded  from  it 


called.  Common  Fish  (i.  e.,  Osseous  Fishes)  .and  (2) 
Chondropterygiior  Cartilaginous  Fishes.  The  first 
are  divided  into  the  orders  Plectognathi,  Lopho- 
branchii,  Malacopterygii,  and  Acanthopterygii 
(q.  v.).  (Griffith:  Cuvier,  1834,  pp.  6, 7,  8.)  For  the 
classification  of  Agassiz,  see  2  Palceont.  Prof. 
Owen,  slightly  modifying  the  classification  of  Prof. 
J.  Muller,  divides  the  class  into  the  eleven  following 
orders:  Dermopteri,  Malacopteri,  Pharyngonathi, 
Anacanthini,  Acanthopteri,  Plectognathi,  Lopho- 
branchii,  Ganoidei,  Protopteri,  Holocephali,  and 
Plagiostomi.  (Owen:  Compar.  Anat.  Invertebr, 
Anim.,  1846,  pp.  41-51.)  Prof.  Huxley  divides  them 
into  the  six  following  orders:  Dipnoi,  Elasmo- 
branchii,  Ganoidei,  Teleostei,  Marsipobranchii,  and 
Pharyngobranchii. 

2.  Palceont. :  Fishes  being  the  lowest  vertebrates 
in  organization  neem,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
to  have  been  the  first  of  that  kingdom  brought 
into  being;  they  appear  in  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks,  and  are  found  in  every  marine  formation 
since  deposited.  Teeth,  the  spines  called  ichthyo- 
dorulites,  scales,  and  even  the  whole  external 
framework  occur  in  various  formations.  To  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  palaeontologist,  .Louis  Agas- 
siz, about  1840,  or  earlier,  divided  fishes  by  their 


boll,    bo~y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     pell,     chorus,     shin,     'jench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenoplion,     ejfist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  gh&n;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


fish-backed 
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fish-basket 


scales  alone  into  four  orders — Cycloidei,  Ctcu- 
oidei,  (janoidei,  and  Placoidei  (q.v.).  The  oldest 
fossil-fish  is  generally  considered  a  place-ganoid 
one.  It  is  a  Pteraspis  from  the  tiase  of  the 
Lower  Ludlow  Rocks.  Ichthyodorulites  at  the 
top  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  may  bo  of  the^Costraci- 
cmt  family.  In  the  Old  Rod  Sandstone,  as  the 
readers  of  HughMiller'sworks  know,  fishes  abound 
so  much  that  it  has  been  called  the  Age  of 
Fishes.  Tho  oldest  genera  are  Cophalaspis,  Acan- 
thodes,  &c.,  from  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Scotland.  In  the  Middle  Old  Rod  follow  Pterich- 
thys,  Coccosteus,  Diplopterus,  Dipterus,  Astero- 
lepis,  &c.,  and  in  the  Upper  Holoptychius.  Some 
are  so  abnormal  in  aspectthatonly  an  expert  could 
tell  that  they  were  fishes  at  all ;  others  so  much  the 
reverse  that  a  child  could  name  correctly  their 
class.  The  Dipnoi,  or  Mud  Fishos,  now  first  appear. 
In  the  Carboniferous  rocks  Ganoids  arestilluumer- 
ous,  but  many  Plagiostomous  fishes  occur.  With 
the  commencement  of  the  Mesozoic  rocks  the 
Ganoids  lose  their  preponderance,  and  an  antique 
pattern  of  tail,  called  the  heterocercal  LHETERO- 
CEKCAL],  one  which  had  hitherto  been  usual,  now 
becomes  rare,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  modern  or 
homocercal  tail  [HOMOCERCAL].  In  the  Cretaceous 
period  the  Teleostean  or  Bony  fishes  begin,  with 
Ctenoid  or  Cycloid  scales.  If  the  resemblance 
pointed  out  by  Prof.  Huxley  between  Pteras- 
pis and  Cephalaspis  on  the  one  hand,  and  tho 
Teleostean  Siluroids  on  the  other,  are  those  of 
affinity,  tho  regularity  of  this  line  of  progressive 
development  would  be  overthrown;  if  those  of 
analogy  only,  no  such  consequence  follows. 

fish-backed,  a.  Swelling  upward,  like  a  fish's 
back. 

fish-bar,  8.  The  splice-bar  which  breaks  the 
joint  of  two  meeting  objects,  as  of  railroad  rails  or 
scarfed  timber.  [FISHING.] 

fish-beam,  s.    A  beam  with  a  bulging  belly, 
fish-bellied,  a.    Bellying  on  the  under  side,  as  a 
beam,  a  rail,  &c. 

fish-belly,  «. 

Bot. :  Cnicus  heterophyllus 

fish-block,  s. 

\aut.:  The  block  of  the  fish-tackle  for  raising  the 
anchor. 

*flsh-brow  *flSC-browe,  ».  Broth  made  with 
fish. 

fish-carle,  s.    A  fisherman. 

fish-carver,  «.  A  broad  knife,  generally  of 
silver ;  a  fish-slice. 

fish-culture,  e.    Pisciculture  (q.  v.). 

fish-currle,  «.  Any  deep  part  or  secret  recess  of 
a  river,  in  which  the  fish  conceal  themselves. 

fish-davit,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  spar  or  small  crane  projecting  from 
the  bow  of  a  ship  for  the  suspension  of  the  tackle, 
called  the  fish- 
fall,  Used  in 
hauling  up  the 
arms  of  the  an- 
chor in  getting 
it  aboard.  The 
fish -davit  is 
such  a  distance 
abaft  tho  cat- 
head as  the 
length  of  the 
anchor  may  re- 
quire, and  is 
used  to  lift  the 
fluke  of  the  an- 
chor to  the  bill- 
board ;  a  roller 
keeps  the  fluke 
from  bruising 
the  vessel' s 
side.  In  pre- 
paring for  let- 
ting go  the  an- 


B.  Fish-davit. 
A.  Cat-head.        o.  Fish-fall. 


chor,  it  is  suspended  by  its  throat  from  the  fish- 
davit  by  a  chain  or  rope  called  the  shank-painter, 
which  is  cast  loose  simultaneously  with  the  cat- 
head stopper,  the  two  being  secured  on  board  by 
means  of  movable  pins  called  tumblers,  which  are 
moved  by  a  lever  and  disengage  the  chains  or  ropes 
at  the  same  instant. 

fish-day,  »fisshe-day,  *fysshe-day,  s.  A  day 
on  which  fish  is  eatee ;  a  fast-day. 

fish-eye,  s.  &  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

<r  Fish-eye  stone : 

Min.:  Apophyllite.    (Rossiter.) 

fish-fall,  s. 

Van*.  •  The  tackle  depending  from  tho  fish-davit 
and  used  in  hauling  up  the  arms  of  the  anchor. 

fish-flake, «.  A  structure  on  which  fish  are  spread 
to  be  air  and  sun-dried.  [FLAKE.] 


fish-front,  s. 

AVtuf.:  Curved  pieces  of  timber  bound  upon  the 
outside  of  a  broken  spar  to  stiffen  it  and  make  it 
serviceable. 

fish-garth,  s.  A  staked  or  dammed  inclosuro  on 
tho  margin  of  a  river  to  form  a  fish-preserve. 

fish-globe,  s.  A  spherical  glass  vessel  in  which 
gold  and  silver  fish  are  kept. 

fish-glue,  s.    Isinglass  (q.  v.). 

fish-guano,  s.  Tho  excreta  of  fishes,  sold  as 
guano;  or  fishes  themselves  ground  up  for  manure 
and  sold  in  the  same  way. 

fish-hawk,  8. 

Ornith.:  Pandion  haliaetus,  the  Osprey,  or  Fish- 
ing Eagle. 

fish-hook,  8. 

1.  A  hook  with  which  fish  are  caught. 

2.  [FISH-TACKLE.] 

fish-joint,  8. 

Rail.  Eng. :  A  plato  or  pair  of  plates  fastened 
upon  tho  junction  of  a  couple  of  meet  ing  portions  of 
a  beam  or  plate.  The  fish-joint  for  connecting  rail- 
way-rails was  designed  in  1847,  and  was  soon  exten- 
sively used.  [FlSHINO.] 

fish-knife,  s.  A  fish-slice  (q.  v.) ;  a  knife  for 
eating  fish. 

fish-ladder,  s.  A  dam  with  a  series  of  steps  to 
enable  fish  to  ascend  the  fall  by  a  succession  of 
leaps.  [FISH-WAY.] 

fish-leaves,  8. 

Bot. :  Potamogeton  natans.    (Britten  dk  Holland.) 

•flsh-leep,  fysch-leep,  s.   A  fish-basket. 

'fish-lock,  s.    A  fish-weir. 

fish-louse,  8. 

Zoology :  » 

1.  Tho  Crustaceous  genus  Caligus,  order  Po3cilo- 
poda.  The  species  are  parasitic  upon  various  fishes. 

2.  The  Crustaceous  genusCymothoa,  belonging  to 
the  Isopoda. 

fish-meter,  s.  An  officer  appointed  by  the  local 
authorities  to  inspect  all  fish  which  comes  into  the 
market.  (Eng.) 

fish-mint,  8. 

Bot.:  Mentha  aquatica. 

fish-Oil,  s.  Oil  obtained  from  the  bodies  of  fishes 
and  marine  animals,  as  whales,  porpoises,  sharks' 
and  cods'  livers,  &c. 

fish-plate,  8. 

Rail.  Eng. :  A  plate  used  to  secure  together  the 
ends  of  adjacent  rails,  to  hold  them  strictly  in  bne, 
avoiding  lateral  deflection  or  sagging.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  plate  on  each  side  of  the  joint,  clasp- 
ing the  web  of  the  rail,  and  secured  by  bolts  and 
nuts.  [FISHING.] 

fish-poison,  8. 

Bot. :  Lepidium  piscidium. 

fish-pool,  *flschepole,  s  A  fishpond. 

fish-pot,  8.  An  open-mouthed  wicker  basket  con- 
taining bait,  and  sunk  in  the  haunts  of  fish  to  catch 
them. 

fish-royal,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  A  "fish"  which,  when  thrown  ashore 
or  caught  near  the  coast,  is  the  property  of  the 
sovereign.  Whales  (which  are  mammals  and  not 
fish)  and  sturgeons  are  fishes  royal. 

fish-sauce,  s.  Sauce,  such  as  anchovy,  to  be 
eaten  with  fish. 

fish-semblance,  s.  A  mythologic  monster  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  fish. 

fish-Skin,  s.  The  rough  skin  of  the  dog-fish  or 
shark  is  used  as  a  rasp.  Shagreen  is  a  leather  of 
fish-skin.  The  skins  of  the  porpoise,  beluga,  and 
seal  are  tanned.  Eel-skins  are  used  as  whang  (q.  v.). 
Sole  and  other  skins  are  used  in  making  a  kind  of 
isinglass  for  clarifying  liquors. 

Fish-skin  disease : 

Med. :  Ichthyosis,  a  horny  condition  of  the  skin. 

fish-slice.  8.  A  broad-bladed  silver  knife  used 
for  serving  fish  at  table.  The  trowel-shaped  blade 
enables  a  portion  of  fish  to  be  removed  from  the 
backbone  without  breaking  it  into  unsightly  frag- 
ments. 

fish-sound,  s.  The  swimming-bladder  or  air-sac 
of  a  fish.  That  of  a  cod  is  eaten  ;  isinglass  is  pre- 
pared from  those  of  some  other  fish. 

fish-story,  8.  An  unreasonable,  improbable  story. 
(Slang.) 

fish-strainer,  8. 

1.  A  colander  with  handles,  used  for  raising  fish 
from  the  fish-kettle. 

2.  A  perforated  earthenware  slab  placed  at  tne 
bottom  of  a  dish  to  drain  the  water  from  cooked 
fish. 


fish-tackle,  s. 

Xuitt. :  A  purchase  to  raise  the  flukes  of  ananchor 
to  tho  gunwale  for  stowage  after  being  catted.  A 
fish-fall.  A  largo  hook,  called  a  fish-hook,  is  at- 
tached to  the  end. 

fish-tall,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  tail  of  a  fish. 

B.  As  adj.:  Resembling  in  shape  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
Fish-tail  burner:     A  gas-burner  whoso  burning 


tail  of  a  fish. 

fish-tongue,  s.  An  instrument  used  by  dentists 
for  the  removal  of  tho  wisdom-teeth,  the  last  in  the 
dental  range. 

fish-torpedo,  s.    [TORPEDO.] 

fish-trap,  s.  A  box  or  basket  set  in  a  river,  and 
having  bait  slung  in  a  bag  to  attract  tish:  it  is 
sprung  by  hand.  A  basket,  net,  or  staked  area 
with  a  divergent-sided  or  funnel-shaped  opening 
through  which  fish  pass,  and  in  which  they  find  a 
difficulty  in  retracing  their  course,  owing  to  ob- 
stacles or  blind  sacs. 

*fish-trowel,  s.    A  fish-slice  (q.  v.). 

fish-way,  8.  A  device  to  enable  a  fish  to  ascend 
a  fall.  It  may  consist  of  a  series  of  steps  over 
which  the  water  descends,  turning  a  fall  into  a 
cascade,  and  sometimes  known  as  a  fish-ladder ;  or 
it  may  consist  of  a  chute  with  a  sinuous  track  for 
diminishing  the  velocity  and  assisting  the  passage 
of  the  fish  to  the  level  above  the  dam. 

fish- weir,  s.    A  fish-garth  (q.  v.). 

fish-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Piscidia  erythrina. 

fish  (2), 8.  [Fr./ic/ie=(l)  a  gardener's  dibble,  (2) 
a  peg  used  to  mark  distances ;  ficher=ta  fix.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  counter  used  in  games. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  One  of  a  pair  of  bars  laid  on  opposite  sides 
along  and  tightly  lashed  to  a  spar  which  has  been 
sprung  or  broken. 

(2)  A  purchase  for  hauling  the  fluke  of  an  anchor 
on  to  the  gunwale ;  a  fish-hook. 

2.  Rail.  Eng.:  A. fish-bar  (q.  v.). 

3.  Joiner. :   A  strengthening  or  stiffening  bar  or 
piece  of  timber  laid  alongside  another. 

fish  (1),  *fysh,  *flss-en,  *flssh-en,  *fisch-en,  v.  i. 

&t.      [FlbH,8.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  employed  in  catching  or  attempting 
to  catch  fish,  as  by  angling,  netting,  &c.    (Followed 
by  for.) 

"Peter  fashed  for  his  fode,  and  his  fere  Andreu." 

P.  Plowman,  1Q.199. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  seek  to  gain  or  obtain ;  to  try  for ;  to  seek 
to  draw  forth. 

"While  others  flsh,  with  craft,  for  great  opinion, 
I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cresstda,  iv.  4. 

(2)  To  try  to  learn,  gain,  or  bring  out  by  artifice 
or  cunning ;  as,  to  fish  for  information. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  attempt  to  catch  fish  in ;  to  search  or 
try  for  fish. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  catch  or  lay  hold  of,  especially  in  water ;  to 
draw  or  drag  up ;  as,  to  fish  a  body  out  of  a  river. 
*(2)  To  gain  in  any  way. 

"Thei  that  preche  VB  povert  nnd  ilistresse, 
And  ttes/ien  hem  silf  great  richesse." 

Komatmt  of  the  Knit,  6,186. 

(3)  To  search,  to  examine,  as  by  raking,  sweeping, 
dragging,  &c. 

H  To  fish  out:  To  ascertain,  or  find  out  by  cunning 
inquiry ;  as,  tofsh  out  a  man's  reasons. 

II.  Naut. :  To  hoist  and  draw  up  the  flukes  of  a 
ship's  anchor  toward  the  top  of  the  bow,  in  order  to 
stow  it  after  it  has  been  catted. 

fish  (2),v.  t.    [Fisn(2),8.] 


hooping  them  together. 

2.  Naut. :  To  strengthen  a  sprung  mast  or  yard 
with  a  piece  of  timber. 

3.  Rail.  Eng. :  To  splice,  as  rails,  by  fishing. 
*T  To  fiih  an  anchor: 

Naut.:  [DAVIT,!.] 

tflsh'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  fish;  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  fished. 

f  Ish'-bas-ket,  8.  [Eng.  fish,  and  basket.]  A  fisher- 
man's basket  for  carrying  fish. 
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flsh-ber-ry\  s.    Ths  fruit  of  Cotculta  indicus. 
fished,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FlSH  (2),  v.j 

fislied-beam,  s. 

Joitu'i-y:  A  long  bnnm  composed  of  two  shorter 
beams  joined  end  to  end  and  ti.-Jntl. 

fish  -er,  *fisch-er,  *flsh-ere,  *fissh-er,  *fysch- 
ar,  *fysch-er,  *fysch-ere,  s.  f  A.  S.fiscere;  O.  S. 
flakaril  O.  Fris.  fisker;  Dut.  ri&scher:  O.  H.  Ger. 

fscdri;   Iccl.   Askari;    Sw.  ftkare;    Dan.   faker.] 
Frsn  (1),  «-.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  is  employed  in  fishing ;  a 
fisherman. 

"Three  fishers  went,  sailing  out  into  the  weet, 
Into  the  west  when  the  sun  went  down." 

C.  Kinasleu:  The  Fishers. 

2.  ZoOf. :  A  species  of  marten  ;  the  pekan  (q.  v.). 
_  fisher's- knot,  «.    A  slip-knot,  the  ends  of  which 

lie  horizontally,  and  will  not  become  untied. 

*flsher-town,  *.  A  fishing-town  or  village ;  a 
town  inhabited  by  fishermen. 

flsn  er  boat,«.  [Eug. fisher, and&oof.]  Aboat 
employed  in  catching  fish. 

flsh-5r-ma.il,  *fysli-er-man,  s.  [Eng.  fisher, 
and  HUM.] 

1.  One  whose   employment   or  occupation  is  to 
catch  fish. 

2.  A  boat  or  vessel  employed  in  catching  fish;  a 
fishing-boat. 

IT  The  Fisherman:  A  title  given  to  the  Pope,  from 
the  fact  that  St.  Peter,  who  is  claimed  as  the  first 
Bishop  of  Rome,  was  a  fisherman. 

fisherman's-bend, «. 

Naut.:  A  sailor's  knot,  used  in  bending  halyards 
to  a  studding-sail  yard.  Two  turns  are  taken  round 
the  spar,  the  end  passed  between  them  and  the 
spar,  and  half-hitched  around  the  steading  part. 

fish -gr-f,  s.    [Eng.  fish ; -ery.) 

1.  The  business  or  occupation  of  catching  fish. 

•f  The  word  fishery  is  popularly  used  in  a  com- 
prehensive sense ;  not  merely  is  there  a  herring- 
fishery,  a  salmon-fishery,  a  cod-fishery,  a  pilchard- 
fishery.  &c.,  for  catching  these  genuine  fishes,  there 
is  a  whale-fishery  f  or  narpoouing  the  mammals 
called  whales,  a  crab  and  lobster-fishery  for  catch- 
ing those  crustaceans,  and  an  oyster-fishery  for 
obtaining  those  testaceous  molhisks,  as  well  as  a 
seal-fishery  for  captoringthose  animals.  The  great 
locality  for  the  whale-fl:  hery  is  the  Polar  regions  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres,  that  for 
the  cod-fishery  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  that  for 
the  herring-fishery  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  this 
country  and  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire)  and, 
that  for  the  salmon-fishery  the  rivers  of  North 
America  and  Britain.  The  practice  of  salting  fish 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians  about  1351  B.  C.,  or 
even  earlier.  Herrings  were  largely  caught  in  Scot- 
land, as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  The  injudi- 
cious interference  of  the  government  drove  some  of 
the  fishermen  to  Holland.  The  Dutch  learned  from 
them,  and  have  not  to  this  day  forgotten  the  value 
of  the  Scottish  fisheries.  The  fisheries  of  this  coun- 
try are  superintended  by  a  national  commission, 
and  extensive  hatcheries  for  propagation  of  various 
species  with  which  to  stock  our  waters  have  been 
established,  and  are  in  successful  operation. 

2.  The  place  where  fishing  is  carried  on. 

"  The  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  have  been  for  a  cent- 
ury the  constant  object  of  rivalship  between  France  and 
England."—  Pitt:  Speech,  Nov.  27,  18(10. 

f  Isli  fag,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and/at;.]  A  woman  who 
sells  fish  ;  a  fishwife,  a  fisherwoman. 

"fish -f  til,  'fish-full,  a.  [Eng.  fish,  and  full.] 
Full  of  or  abounding  with  fish;  well  stored  with 
fish. 

fish  -gig,  flz  -gig,  «.  [Eng.  fish,  and<7i<;=a  dart.] 
A  spear  with  several  barbed  prongs  used  in  spear- 
ing fish.  It  has  usually  five  prongs,  called  grains. 

flsh'-I-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  fishy,  and  Lat.  facio  (pass. 
fio)  =  to  make.]  To  turn  or  change  to  fish. 

f  Ish -I-ness,  s.  [Eng. fishy;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  fishy.  (Lit.  o*  fig.) 

fish  -Ing,  *nssch-ing,  *flss-lng,  *fysch-ynge, 
!ir.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [FisH,  v.] 

A.  Anpr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Employed  or  occupied  in  catching  fish. 

2.  Used  or  employed  by  fishermen ;  suitable  for 
fishing, 

II.  Fig. :  Seeking  to  gain,  draw  out,  or  obtain  by 
artifice  or  stratagem  ;  as,  &  fishing  question. 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  occupation  of  catching  fish. 

2.  A  fishery. 

"There  also  would  be  planted  a  good  town,  having  both 
a  good  huven  and  a  plentiful  flshiny." — Spenser. 


fishing-boat,  s.  A  boat  employed  in  catching 
lish. 

fishlng-cruive,  s,  A  cruive  or  iuclosure  for  fish 
in  a  river. 

fishing-fly,  s.  An  artificial  fly  used  by  anglers  as 
a  bait. 

fishing-frog,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Lophius  piscatorius,  the  Angler  (q.  v.). 

fishing-ground,  s.  A  place  frequented  by  fish, 
and  suitable  for  fishing;  a  fishing-place,  a  fishery. 

fishing-line,  s.  A  line  with  hook  attached  for 
catching  fish. 

fishing-net,  «.  A  net  for  catching  fish.  Fishing- 
nots  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar use  for  which  they  are  intended ;  as  a  bag-net,  a 
drag-net,  a  casting-net,  a  trawl,  a  seine,  &c. 

fishing-place,  s.    A  fishing-ground  (q.  v.). 

fishing-rod,  s.  A  long,  slender,  tapering  rod,  to 
which  the  fishing-line  is  attached, 

fishing-tackle,  «.  All  the  apparatus  required  by 
a  fisherman  ;  as,  the  fishing-rod,  fishing-line,  hooks, 
artificial  flies,  bait,  &c. 

fishing-wand,  s.    A  fishing-rod. 

fish -ket-tle,  «.  [Eng. fish,  and  kettle.]  Along 
kettle  adapted  to  boil  fish  of,  say,  from  four  to  ten 
pounds'  weight,  without  either  destroying  thesym- 
jnetry  of  the  fish  or  cutting  it  into  pieces. 

fish-like,  a.  [Eng.  fish;  -like.]  Resembling 
fish  in  form  or  qualities ;  suggestive  of  fish. 

fish  -mar  ket,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  market.]  A 
market  established  for  the  sale  of  fish. 

fish -maw,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  mot*.]  The  sound 
or  air-sac  of  a  fish  ;  a  fish-sound. 

•fish-meal,  s.  [Eng./ish.  andmeaJ.]  Amealof 
fish  ;  diet  of  fish ;  ail  abstemious  diet. 

fish  -mftn-ger,  *fych-man-ger,  «.    [Eng.  fish, 
and  monger.]    A  dealer  in  fish  ;  a  seller  of  fish, 
'fishmongers'  fair,  s.    Lent. 

fish  pond,  .s'.  [Eng.  fish,  and  pond.]  A  pond  or 
pool  where  fish  are  bred  and  kept. 

fish  -rodm,  s.    [Eng.  fish,  and  room.] 
Naut. :  A  room  or  compartment  in  a  ship,  between 
the  afterhold  and  the  spirit-room. 

f  Ish'-spear,  s.  A  barbed  spear  for  catching  fish  ; 
a  gig. 

fish-wife,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  wife.]  A  fish- 
woman. 

f  Ish  -wom-an,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  woman.]  A 
woman  who  sells  fish. 

f  Ish  -jf,  a.    [Eng.  fish;  -y.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Consisting  of  fish. 

2.  Pertaining  to  fish ;  suggestive  of  fish ;  fishliko ; 


s,  a  fishy  taste,  a  fishy  smell. 
3.  Havin 


ing  the  appearance  or  form  of  a  fish. 
4.  Inhabited  by  fish  ;  stored  with  fish. 
II.  Figuratively  (slang)  : 

1.  Of  persons:  Worn  out,  done  up,  seedy. 

2.  Of  things:  Of  a  doubtful  character;  suspicious, 
unsafe,  unsound. 

flsk,  *fls-kln,  *fysk,  v.  i.  [Sw.  fieska.]  To 
bustle  about,  to  frisk. 

"  What  frek  of  thyafoldeftsketh  thus  aboute." 

P.  Plowman,  c.  x.  163. 
flsk,  s.    [Fisc.] 

Scots  Law  :  The  right  of  the  Crown  to  the  mov- 
able estate  of  a  rebel.  (Bell.) 

f  Is  -sel,  *f  Is  '-fll,  v.  i.    [FissLE.] 
f  Is.  '-gen-less,  *f  Iz  -zen-less,  a.    [Eng.  foison; 
-less.]    Weak,  destitute  of  strength  or  pith.. 

f  Is  -6l-c8s  -tate,  a.  [Lat.  fissus,  pa.  par.  of 
finrfo=tocut,  to  cleave,  and  Eng.  costate  (q.  v.).] 
Having  the  ribs  divided. 

f  Is  -si-dens,  s.  [Lat.  ./w«MS=cloven,  and  dens=a 
tooth.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Fissidenteee 
(q.  v.). 

f  Is-sI-den'-tS-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  />««jw=cloven  ; 
dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  &  tooth,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun". 
-ece,] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  operculate  apocarpous  mosses  of 
gregarious  or  csespitose  habit  with  much  branched 
stems  and  amplexicaul  leaves.  Type  Fissidens 
(q.  v.). 

f  Is'-Blle,  a.  [Lat.  fissilis,  from  fissus,  pa.  par.  of 
findo=to  cut,  to  cleave.]  That  may  or  can  be  cleft 
or  split  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  like  wood,  or 
along  natural  planes  of  cleavage,  as  crystals,  or 
along  superinduced  planes  like  slates,  or  in  the 
planes  c  f  stratification. 


f  Is-sl-lln -gul-a.  (gu  as  gw),s.  [Latin  fissus= 
cleft,  and  //m/'«r  a  tongue.  | 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Lacertilia,  in  which  the 
tongue  ialong,  protrusible,  and  forked,  like  that  of 
the  serpent.  Moatof  the  Lizards  have  this  charac- 
ter. The  sub-order  has  been  called  also  Leptoglossa. 
(Nicholson.) 

*f Is-Sll -I  t? ,  s.  [EnK.fissil(e);-ily.]  Thequality 
or  state-  of  being  fissile. 

fls'-sion,  «.  [Latin  fissio,  from  fissus,  pa.  par.  of 
findo=  to  cleave.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  cleaving,  splitting,  or 
breaking  up  into  parts. 

2.  Physiol. :  A  sexual  generation  by  the  splitting 
of  a  parent  body  into  two  parts,  which  become 
separate  individuals.     It  is  found  in  the  Coralli- 
genous   Actinozoa.      In   plants   it    is   seen  in  the 
JDiatomaceee. 

fls-sl  pal -mate,  a.  [Lat.  ^ssu«=cleft,  divided, 
and  Eng.  palmate  (q.  v.).]  Having  the  membranes 
between  the  toes  deeply  cleft  or  incised,  as  in  the 
foot  of  a  grebe. 

f Is-slp  -a-ra,  s.pl.  [Lat../i«su8=cleft,  andpario. 
=  to  bring  forth,  to  produce.] 

Zool.:  Animals  which  are  propagated  by  Fission > 
(q.v.). 

f  Is-slp '-ar-Igm,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  Fissipar(a) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.] 

Physiol.:  Reproduction  by  fission.  [FissiON,  2.] 

f  Is-sl-par  -I-ty1,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Fisstpar(a) ;  Eng_ 
suff.  -try.] 

Physiol. :  The  same  as  FISSIPAHISM  (q.  v.). 

f  Is-slp -a-rous,  a.  [Lat.  ^«sus=cleft;  pario  = 
to  bring  forth,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -on*.] 

Physiol. :  Producing  fresh  structures  by  the  fission 
of  those  already  existing.  [Fission.] 

f  Is-slp  -a-rous-l? ,  adv.    [Eng.  fissiparous ;  -ly.] 

Physiol.:  In  a  fissiparous  manner;  by  means  of 
fission. 

f  Is-sl-pa  -tion,  s.    [FISSIPAKA.] 
Physiol. :  Reproduction  by  fission ;  fissiparism. 
f  Is'-sl-ped,  *fls  -sl-pede,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  fissus= 
cleft,  and  pes  (genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot.] 

A.  Ai    adj.:     Having    separate    toes;     cloven- 
footed. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  having  the  toes  separate, 
or  not  connected  by  a  membrane. 

f  Is -sl-pe-dl-?.,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  fissus  =  cloven,  and 
pes  (genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot] 

ZoQl. :  A  division  of  Carnivorous  Mammals,  in 
which  the  toes  are  free  from  each  other.  Example, 
the  Felidee,  Canidas,  Ursidse,  &c. 

fls-sI-pSn'-nsB,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  ^«8w«=cleft,  and 
pe)i.na=awing.] 

Entom. :  A  small  section  of  Moths  which  have  the 
wings  divided  into  ray-like  branches,  so  fringed  as 
to  resemble  feathers.  They  are  called  in  conse- 
quence Plume-moths  (q.  v.).  The  Pterophorina  and 
Alucitina  have  this  structure  beautifully  apparent. 
[ALUCITA,  ALTJCITIDJE.] 

fls-sl-r8s  -tral,  a,  [Lat.^ssiw  =  cleft;  rostrum 
=  a  beak,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Pertaining  or 
belonging  to  the  Fissirostres ;  having  the  bill  deeply 
cleft. 

f  Is-sl-r5s'-treg,  s.  [Lat.  ^sstte=cleft,  and  ros- 
trum  =  &  beak.] 

Ornith.:  One  of  the  four  or  five  tribes  or  sub- 
orders into  which  the  Insessorial  Birds  have  been 
divided.  The  gape  of  the  mouth  is  enormously 
wide,  so  as  to  render  it  more  easy  for  them  to  capt- 
ure their  prey,  as  they  do,  on  the  wing.  The  power 
of  night  is  developed  in  the  highest  degree,  while 
the  feet  in  the  typical  family  are  short  and  so  feeble 
that  some  naturalists  have  removed  them  from  the 
order  Insessores  (Perchers)  and  elevated  them  into 
an  independent  one,  called  by  Owen  Volitores. 
Swainson  ranks  under  the  Fissirostros  the  five  fol- 
lowing families:  Hirundinidee  (Swallows),  Capri- 
mulgidse  (Goat-suckers),  Meropidse  (Bee-eaters), 


had  been  merged,  and  the  Trogonidee  transferred 
to  the  order  Scansores  (Climbers). 

fls.-s.le,  fls-sel,  fls-sil,  v.i.    [A  frequent,  from 
tssla.  v.).] 

1.  To  make  a  slight,  continued,  rustling  noise. 

2.  To  bustle  or  fidget  about. 

f  !§'-§le,  fls-sel,  fls-sil,  «.  [FISSLE,  v.]  Bustle, 
fuss. 

f  Is  sUr  -a,  s.    [Lat.] 

Anat.:  A  fissure,  a  groove,  a  fine  crack  in  a  bone ; 
as,  the  fssura  palpebrarum=the  interval  between 
the  eyelids. 

*f  Is-su-ra -tion,  s.  [Eng.  fissur(e) ;  -ation.]  Tha 
act  or  state  of  dividing  or  opening. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shg.n.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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fit-rod 


fissure  (pron.  fl-shiir),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fis- 
sura,  homfissus,  pa.  par.  of^indo=tocut,  to  cleave.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  cleft;  a  narrow  opening  made 
by  the   parting  or  opening   of   any  substance ;  a 
crack. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Sot.:  The  opening  of  seed-vessels,  anthers,  &c. 

2.  Her.:  The  fourth  part  of  the  bend  sinister. 

a.  Geol. :  A  crack  in  the  strata,  produced  by  vol- 
-canic  or  earthquake  action,  subsidence,  or  any 
other  cause.  Open  fissures  ultimately  tend  to 
become  full  of  rubbish,  and  sometimes  contain  fos- 
sil bones  of  the  animals  which  have  fallen  into 
them  and  perished,  but  most  such  clefts  are  filled 
from  below,  and  become  metallic  or  other  mineral 
"veins. 

Jf  (1)  Fissure •  of  Glaser : 

Anat.:  A  fissure  in  the  ear,  separating  the  upper 
•margin  of  the  tympanic  plate  from  the  glenoid 
fossa. 

(21  Fissure  of  Rolando : 

Aunt. :  A  fissure  separating  the  parietal  from  the 
frontal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum. 

(3)  Fissure  of  Sylvius: 

Anat. :  A  fissure  or  deep  cleft  commencing  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  Drain,  and  passing  trans- 
versely outward  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, where  it  divides  into  two  limbs.  (Quain.) 

(4)  Fissure*  of  Sanlorini  : 

Anat. :  Irregular  gaps  transversely  dividing  the 
cartilaginous  tube  of  the  ear.  (Quain.) 

(5)  Great  fissure  of  Bichat: 

Anat.:  A  fissure  connecting  the  two  limbs  of  the 
Fissure  of  Sylvius. 

fissure-needle,  s.  A  spiral  needle  for  drawing 
together  the  gaping  lips  of  wounds.  By  revolution, 
the  point  is  made  to  pierce  the  lips  alternately, 
carrying  its  thread  with  it.  Tiemann's  needle  for 
cleft  palate  is  hollow  throughout  its  length,  and 
carries  a  silver  wire  which  is  left  in  its  place  when 
the  needle  is  withdrawn. 

fissure  (pron.  f  I -star),  v.  t.  [FISSURE,*.]  To 
split,  to  cleave,  to  crack ;  to  make  a  fissure,  cleft, 
or  crack  in. 

fls  su-reT-la,  s.  [A  dimin.,  from  Lat.  fissura= 
a  fissure.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Fissurel- 
lidee  (q.  v.).  The  shell  is  oval,  conical  depressed, 
.and  perforated ;  hence  they  are  called  Key-hole 
Lint 
fossi 

The  recent  sped— „ 

•zone,  but  range  to  a  depth  of  fifty  fathoms.  ( Wood- 
ward.) 

f  Is  su-r6l  -H-dse.  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  fissurell(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Mollnsks,  sec- 
tion Holostomata.  They  have  concave  limpet-like 
shells,  with  a  recurved  apex,  the  anterior  margin 
notched  or  perforated.  Chief  genera,  Fissurella 
and  Emarginula.  (Woodward.) 

fist  (l),  «fest,  *fust,  *fyst.  *fyste, s.  pi.  [A.  S. 
fust:  cogn.  with  Dut.  vuist;  O.  Fris.  fest;  0.  H. 
Ger.fuust;  Ger.faust;  Lat.  pugnus;  Gr.  put/me.] 

1.  The  hand  clenched,  with  the  fingers  doubled 
down  into  the  palm. 

2.  The  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey.    (Spenser.) 

fist-balls,  s. 

Bot.:  Lycoperdon  bovista. 

*flst,  f.  t.    [FIST  (I),*.] 

1.  To  strike  or  beat  with  the  fist. 

2.  To  grip  with  the  fist. 

'fist-fight,  «.  A  fight  with  the  fists ;  a  boxing 
match. 

*fist-free,  a.    Unbeaten,  unhurt. 

•fist,  'fyistyn,  v.  i.  [FIST  (2),  s.;  Ger.  fisten.] 
To  make  a  stink  or  smell. 

f Ist-I-an  -a.  «.  [Eng.  fist;  i  connective,  and  -ana 
(q.  v.) .]  A  collection  of  anecdotes  and  information 
relative  to  pugilists  and  the  prize-ring ;  boxiana. 

flst-lc,  a.  [Eng.  fist ;  -ic.]  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  boxing  or  pugilism ;  pugilistic. 

fls'-tl-cuffs,  *fls-ty-cuff,  «fis  ty-cuffes,  s.  &  a. 
[Eng.  fist,  and  cuff.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  blow  or  a  fight  with  the  fists ;  a 
boxing-match. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Carried  on  or  done  with  the  fists. 

*flgt'-l-nut,  8.  [Seedef.]  A  corruption  of  pis- 
tachio-nut (q.  v.). 

•flsf-Sck,  8.  [En*,  fist;  dimin.  suff.  -ocfc.]  A 
little  fist. 

f  Is-ttt  -Oft,  8.  [Lat. =a  rammer,  a  beetle.]  A  pile- 
driver;  a  monkey. 

fls'-tu-l?.,  «.    [Lat.=a  pipe ;  Fr.  flstule.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  pipe;  a  water-pipe,  according  to 
Vitmvius,  who  distinguishes  three  modes  of  con- 
veying water:  by  leaden  pipes,  by  earthen  pipes, 
und  by  channels  of  masonry. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  A  kind  of  flute  or  flageolet  made  of 
reeds. 

2.  Path. :  A  kind  of  ulcer  or  suppurating  swell- 
ing, in  form  like  a  pipe.    It  is  narrower  than  a 
sinus,  and  continues  further.    Its  seat   is  in  the 
cellular  membrane. 

IT  (1)  Fistula  in  ano: 

Med.:  A  fissure  in  the  cellular  substance  sur- 
rounding the  anus,  in  the  rectum,  or  in  both.  When 
there  are  two  apertures,  the  one  into  the  rectum 
and  the  other  externally,  the  fistula  is  called  com- 
plete :  when  there  is  no  external  aperture  it  is  in- 
complete. 

(2)  Fistula  in  perinceo : 

Med. :  A  fissure  or  opening  in  the  skin  of  the  peri- 
neeum,  corresponding  with  one  in  the  urethra. 

flstula-lachrymalis,  s. 

Path. :  Inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  It  is 
of  two  kinds,  acute  and  chronic.  In  the  former 
there  is  a  red  inflamed  tumor  about  the  size  of  a 
horse-bean  at  the  inner  side  of  the  eye,  with  abund- 
ant discharge  of  tears.  Suppuration  ultimately 
takes  place. 

f Is'-tu-lar,  a.  [Lat.  fistul(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ar.]  Hollow  like  a  reed  or  pipe. 

fls-tu-lar'-l-a,  8.  [Lat.  ;i«rui(a)=a  pipe;  neut. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Ichthy. ;  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Fisttuarid»  or  Aulostomidse.  Fittularia 
tabaccaria,  the  Tobacco-pipe  Fish,  has  the  facial 
bones  prolonged  into  a  tube,  with  a  small  mouth  at 
the  extremity.  It  inhabits  the  Eastern  seas. 

fls-tu-lar'-l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  flstula=a  pipe; 
fern.  pi.  adj. suff.  •idee.'} 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  fishes,  order  Acanthopteri. 
From  the  peculiarity  of  mouth  described  under  Fis- 
tularia,  they  are  popularly  termed  Trumpet-fishes, 
Bellows-fishes,  Sea-snipes,  &c.  One,  Centriscus  sco- 
lopax,  is  British.  By  some  the  genus  Aulostoma 
instead  of  Fistularia  is  made  the  typical  genus,  the 
family  being  then  called  Aulostomidee. 

•fls'-tu-lar-y1 ,  *fls-tu-lar-ie,  a.    [Eng.  fistu- 
lar;  -y.~]    Hollow,  as  a  pipe  or  reed. 
*f  Is-tu-late,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  fistula=&  pipe.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  hollow  like  a  pipe  or  reed. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  hollow  like  a  pipe  or  reed. 
*f  Is-tUle,  8.    [Fr.]    A  fistula. 

f  Is  tul  -I-d8B,  s.  pi.  [Ijat.flstul(a)=a  pipe;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -tdce.J  [FiSTCLIDANS.J 

f  Is-tul  -I-dans,  f  Is  tul'-I-das,  s.  pi.  [Latin 
fistul(a)=a  pipe,  and  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -idans;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  An  old  name  for  tho  Holothuroidea  (q.  v.). 

fls'-ttt-ll-form,  a.  [Lat.  fistula=&  pipe,  and 
/orma=form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  a  pipe 
or  reed;  of  a  fistular  form;  being  in  round  hollow 
columns,  as  a  mineral. 

f  Is-tu-ll'-na,  s.  pi.    [From  Lat../i*r«ia=a  pipe.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hymenomvcetous  Fungals. 
Fistulina  hepatica  is  found  in  liyer-like  crimson 
patches  on  oak  trees.  It  is  about  six  inches  high, 
and  most  conspicuous  in  autumn.  When  cut  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  beetroot,  and  drips  with 
red  juice. 

f  Is'-tu-lose,  a.  [Lat.  fistul(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-o.sv. )  Formed  like  a  fistula ;  fistular,  containing 
hollow  chambers. 

fls'-tu-lous,  a.  [Lat.  fistul(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous  {Fr.  fistuleux.] 

1.  Hollow  like  a  pipe  or  reed,  but  closed  at  each 
end  like  the  stems  of  an  onion  ;  fistular. 

"The  same  is  flstulous  and  full  at  filth."— P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxxvii.,  ch.  vili. 

2.  Having  the  form  or  nature  of  a  fistula, 
•flst-y',  a.    [FIST  (1),8.;  -#.]    Pertaining  to  the 

fists  or  pugilism  ;  fistic. 

fit,  *fyt,  'fytt,  'fytte.s.   [A.  S.  fit=(l)  a  song, 
(2)  a  struggle ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  fet=a  pace,  a  foot 
(in  poetry),  part  of  a  poem;  Sans.  poda=a  slip,  a 
verse  of  a  poem  ;pod,  pdd=a  foot.]    [FOOT.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
*1.  A  step. 
•2.  A  part  of  a  poem ;  a  canto ;  a  fit. 

"Shalle  I  now  syng  you  a/Ktt 
With  my  mynstrelsy." 

Toteneley  Mysteries,  p.  6L 

•3.  A  contest,  a  struggle,  a  combat,  a  fight. 
"  That  f erful  fit  may  no  mon  fle." 

E.  Eng.  Poems,  p.  135. 

4.  The  attack  of  a  disease  j  the  invasion,  paroxysm 
or  excubation  of  a  disease. 

"Small  stones  and  gravel  collect  and  become  very  large 
in  the  kidneys,  in  which  case  a  fit  of  the  stone  in  that 
part  is  the  cure." — Sharp:  Surgery. 


5.  A  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  any  disorder;  a 
sudden  attack  of  pain. 

6.  Any  violent  affection  of  the  mind  or  body;  a 
temporary  but  violent  mental  affection  or  parox- 
ysm ;  as,  a  fit  of  madness  or  passion,  a  fit  of  melan- 
choly.   [II.] 

41  Unless  some  fit  or  frenzy  do  possess  her." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  1. 

*7.  Disorder ;  irregularity,  caprice. 

"  For  your  husband, 

He's  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  ./Ms  of  the  season."    Shakesp.:  Mucbeth,  iv.  2. 

8.  A  sudden  effort  or  time  of  activity,  followed  by 
relaxation  or  intermission ;  impulsive,  intermittent, 
and  irregular  action. 

"By  fits  my  swelling  grief  appears, 
In  rising  sighH  and  falling  tears." 

Addison-  On  Italy. 

*9.  A  sudden  emission;  as,  a  jit  of  flame.  (Cole- 
ridge.) 

II.  Med. :  A  popular  rather  than  a  scientific 
name  for  tho  sudden  seizure  of  a  patient  by  a  par- 
ticular disease,  as  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  afit  of  epilepsy, 
afit  of  paralysis,  a  fainting^t. 

II  By  fits  and  starts:  With  intervals  of  activity 
and  intermission ;  intermittently. 

"  Men  that  are  habitually  wicked  may  now  and  then, 
by  fits  and  starts,  feel  certain  motions  of  repentance." — 
L'Estrange. 

fit-weed,  fitt-weed,  8. 

Bot.:  Eryngium  fcetidum,  a  West  Indian  plant, 
so  called  from  its  being  used  as  a  medicine  in  fits, 
hysteria,  &c. 

fit,  *fitte,  *fyt,  *fytte,  a.,  adv.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Becoming,  suitable,  proper,  meet;  in  accord- 
ance with  right,  duty,  or  taste;  appropriate. 

"  Hell,  their/*  habitation,  fraught  with  fire 
Unquenchable."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  876. 

2.  Suitable  or  adapted  for  any  purpose  or  object ; 
qualified,  competent. 

*'  Men  of  valor,  Jit  to  go  out  for  war  and  battle." — 1 
Chronicles  ill.  1L 

*3.  Appropriate,  apt. 

"  Botch  the  words  up  flt  to  their  own  thoughts." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

4.  In  a  state  of  preparedness ;  prepared,  ready. 

"Tell  Valeria, 
We  areJU  to  bid  her  welcome." 

Shakesp.  •  Coriolanus,  i.  8. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Fitly,  appropriately,  suitably,  be- 
comingly. 

"HowJU  his  garments  serve  me  !" 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  1. 

C.  -48  substantive : 
*1.  An  equal,  a  match. 

"Other  thing  nis  non  his  fitte." 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  781. 

2.  Nice  adjustment  or  adaptation,  as  of  a  dress 
to  the  body. 

"He'd  two  shoes,  and  one  shoe's  a  boot,  and  not  ajl(." 
Hood:  The  Lost  Child. 

^T  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fit,  apt, 
and  meet:  "Fit  is  either  an  acquired  or  a  natural 
property  ;  apt  ...  is  a  natural  property ;  meet 
...  is  a  moral  quality.  A  house  is  Jit  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  family,  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  builder ;  the  young  mind  is  apt  to  re- 
ceive either  good  or  bad  impressions.  Meet  is  a 
term  of  rare  use,  except  in  spiritual  matters  or  in 
poetry :  i  t  is  meet  to  offer  our  prayers  to  the  supreme 
disposer  of  all  things."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  fit  and  becoming, 
see  BECOMING  ;  for  that  between  flt  and  expedient, 
see  EXPEDIENT. 

fit-rod,  8. 

Shipwright. :  A  gauge-rod  used  to  try  the  depth  of 
a  bolt-hole  in  order  to  determine  the  length  of  the 
bolt  required. 

fit,  v.  t.  &  i.  n.cel.fitja=to  knit  together ;  Goth, 
fetjan=to  adorn.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  adapt  to  any  shape ;  to  bring  into  any  re- 
quired form ;  to  shape,  to  fashion,  to  form. 

"The  carpenter  marketh  it  out  with  a  line;  hefltteth  it 
with  planes."—  Isaiah  iliv.  18. 

2.  To  accommodate  a  person  with  anything;  to  fit 
out,  to  suit. 

"Atrnssmakerjltted  the  child  with  a  pair  of  boddice, 
stiffened  on  the  lame  side." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

3.  To  prepare,  to  make  ready,  to  equip,  to  furnish 
vith  things  necessary  or  proper  as  an  outfit;  to  fit 

)Ut. 

"  With  long  resounding  cries  they  urge  the  train, 
To  flt  the  ships  and  launch  into  the  main." 

Pope:  gamer's  Iliad,  ii.  185,  186. 


fate     fat     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     w6,    wgt,     he're,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sTr,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     *;  >ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      <ju  =  ltw 


fit 

4.  To  qualify,  to  prepare ;  as,  to  fit  a  person  for 
an  oflice,  or  (or  any  emergency. 

"I  rm  notfltted  for  it  [death]."— Shakesp.:  Measure  for 
."V* ''i«i  /•'•,  iv.  S. 

5.  To  be  adapted  to,  to  suit,  to  bo  fitted  or  proper 
for,  lu  become. 

"Every  true  man's  apparel  Jits  your  thief ." — Shakesp.: 
Metistti-e  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

6.  To  meet,  to  answer. 

"An  answer  that  fits  all  questions." — Shakesp.:  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  2. 

*7.  To  be  becoming  or  proper  for. 

"Where  it  fits  you  not  to  know." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

8.  To  agree  or  accord  with,  to  suit. 

"  This  valley  Jits  the  purpose  passing  well." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Androntcus,  ii.  8. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  adjusted  or  adapted  to  the  shape  in- 
tended :  to  match  the  form  ;  as,  A  dress  fits  well. 

2.  To  be  proper,  suitable,  or  becoming. 
"Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  mostjlrs." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  be  convenient,    suitable,  or  adapted;  to 
suit. 

"And  now  the  happy  season  once  more  fits." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  827. 

T  (1)  To  fit  out:  To  equip,  to  furnish  with  the 
necessary  outfit,  stores,  armament,  &c. 

"The  Spaniards  began  to  fit  out  armaments." — Ma~ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

(2)  To  fit  up:  To  furnish  with  the  things  suitable 
or  necessary,  to  prepare. 

"  He  \\aaftteil  up  his  farm."—  Pope:  Letter  to  Swift. 

*H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fit,  to 
equip,  to  prepare,  and  to  qualify:  "To fit  is  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  cases:  to  equip  is  employed  only 
for  expeditions :  a  house  is  fitted  up  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  family ;  a  vessel  is  equipped  with  every- 
thing requisite  for  a  voyage :  to  fit  is  for  an  imme- 
diate purpose  j  to  prepare  is  for  a  remote  purpose. 
A  person .#(8  himself  for  taking  orders  when  he  is  at 
the  university,  he  prepares  himself  at  school  before 
he  goes  to  the  university.  To  fit  is  said  of  every- 
thing, both  in  a  natural  and  a  moral  sense :  to  qual- 
ify is  used  only  in  a  moral  sense.  Fit  is  employed 
mostly  for  acquirements  which  are  gained  by  labor : 
qualify  for  those  which  are  gained  by  intellectual 
exertion." 


provide  one's  sell  witu  tne  requis 
to  suit  is  to  provide  the  thing  with  the  suitable  or 
agreeable  qualities :  wo  fit  ourselves  for  the  thing ; 
•we  suit  the  thing  to  ourselves.  To  fit,  in  the  in- 
transitive sense,  is  said  of  things  in  general  as  they 
respect  each  other ;  suit  is  mostly  of  things  as  they 
respect  the  moral  agent.  In  the  mechanical  and 
literal  sense,  things  fit  each  other ;  and  also  in  the 
moral  sense,  there  is  a  manifest  rifnesg  in  all  things 
which  wo  term  right  and  just;  things,  whether  of  a 
corporeal  or  a  spiritual  nature,  are  saidtogutf  the 
taste  of  a  person.  To  adapt  is  a  species  of  fitting ; 
to  accommodate  is  a  species  of  suiting;  both  ap- 
plied to  the  moral  actions  of  conscious  beings. 
Accommodate  and  adjust  are  both  applied  to  the 
affairs  of  men  which  require  to  be  kept,  or  put  in 
right  order ;  but  the  former  implies  the  keeping  as 
well  as  putting  in  order."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

fit  (2),  «.    [FOOT.]    (Scotch.) 
*fltch(l),«.    [VETCH.] 

1.  Bot, :  Viciasativa. 

"He  thresaeth  the  /Itches  onte  with  a  flayle."— Bible 
<1551),  Isaye,  cuviii. 

2.  Scripture: 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  qetsachh ; 
SQrjt.melanthion=Nigella8ativa  (the  Black  Poppy). 
Its  seeds  were  used  for  spice.    (Isaiah  xxviii.  25-27.) 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  kussemeth ; 
Sept.  olura=a  kind  of  corn,  probably  the  Spelt 
(Triticumspelta).    (Ezek.  iv.  9.)    The  same  word 
kussemeth  is  translated   rye  in   Exod.  ix.  32  and 
Isaiah  xxviii.  25,  but  rye  is  a  grain  of  cold  climates. 

If  Bot . :  Vicict  cracca  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Blue  Tar  Fitch ;  Onobrychus  sativa  as  the  Medick 
Fitch ;  Vicia  sativa  as  the  Wild  Fitch ;  aud  Lathy- 
ruspratensis  as  the  Yellow  Tar  Fitch. 

flt9h(2),«.    [FiTCHET.] 

Fur. :  The  skin  of  the  polecat  or  Fitchet  (q.  v.). 

fltch-bruflh,  s.  A  brush  or  hair-pencil  made  of 
the  fur  of  tho  polecat.  These  brushes  are  prized 
by  artists,  as  tney  are  elastic  and  firm,  though  soft, 
and  can  be  brought  to  a  fine  point.  They  are  black 
in  color. 

fltch^e,  fltfhed,  a.  [Fr.  flche,  pa.  par.  of 
./icfter=to  fix,  to  drive  in.] 
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Her.:  Pointed,  like  a  dagger ;  sharpr-ned  at  the 
lower  part.  Fitchte  is  usually  applied  to  crosses 
to  indicate  that  they  taper  from  tho 
center  downward,  or  Jitchee  at  the 
foot,  when  the  tapering  commences 
only  at  tho  bottom  of  tho  cros%.  The 
arms  of  tho  See  of  Canterbury  repre- 
sent four  crosses  pate~e  fitchee  upon 
the  archi-episcopal  pale,  which  is  the 
principal  charge. 

fltgh-et,     fltch-frt,     flt9h-ew     Fitc~hee. 
(ew  as  fi),  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr. 
fissan,  from  O.  Dut.  yisse—a  polecat,  from  O.  Low 
Ger.  *fis;  Dut.  vtes=nasty,  loathsome  (Skeat).]    A 
polecat  (q.  v.). 

*flt9h'~?    (1),  a.    [Eng.  fitch    (1);  -y.]    Having 
fitches  or  vetches ;  vetchy. 
*flt9h'-f  (2),  a.    [FITCHEE.]    Pointed. 

flt'-fftl,  a.  [Eng.  fit  (l),s.,  and-/u?(J).]  Varied 
by  paroxysms ;  spasmodic ;  acting  by  fits  and  starts ; 
eventful,  disordered. 

flf-flM-l?,  adv.    [Eng.  fitful;  -ly.)    In  a  fitful 
manner ;  by  fits  and  starts  ;  at  intervals. 
"The  victorious  trumpet-peal 
Dies  fitfully  away."  Macaulay, 

fit  -f fll-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  fitful;  -ne&s.]  Thoquality 
or  state  of  being  fitful ;  instability  ;  impulsiveness. 

flt-ly%  adv.    [Eng.jtt; -Jy.] 

1.  In  a  fit,  suitable,  or  appropriate  manner;  with 
propriety. 

"  I  can  compare  our  rich  misers  to  nothing  BO  fitly  as  to 
a  whale."— Shakesp.:  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

2.  So  as  to  fit  or  agree  with  other  things. 

"  Eche  part  no  fitly  pight,  as  none  mought  chaunge  his 
place."  Turberville:  The  Complaint. 

3.  Properly,  finally,  reasonably. 

"  To  whom  could  I  more  fitly  apply  myself?" — Dryden.- 
All  for  Love.  (Dedio.) 

*nt'~ment,  s.    [Eng.^i;  •ment.'] 

1.  The  act  of  fitting  or  adapting. 

2.  Something  fitted  or  adapted  for  a  particular 
purpose.    (Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  5.) 

3.  That  which  is  proper  and  becoming ;  duty. 

"She  should  do  for  clients  her  fitment.*' 

Shakesp.;  Pericles,  iv.  6. 

4.  A  portion  or  fitting  of  a  piece  of  machinery  or 
mechanical  contrivance. 

f  It'-n5ss,  s.    [Eng. /ft;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fit,  suitable,  or 
adapted   for  a   purpose;   propriety,    suitableness, 
adaptedness. 

"Order,  proportion,  and  fitness  prevail  throughout  the 
whole  system/—  Beattte:  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  §  9. 

2.  Serviceableness,  use,  utility. 

"  Of  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  world 
Than  camels  in  the  war." 

Shafcesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

*3.  An  opportunity,  convenience. 

"  If  his  fitness  speaks,  mine  is  rdady." 

SAakesp.:  Hamlet,  v. 

4.  An  act  of  decency ;  that  which  is  fitting  or  be- 
coming. 

"  The  queen  being  absent,  'tis  a  needful  fitness 
That  we  adjourn."— Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

*flt'-t9--ble,  a.     [Eng.^,1  -able.']     Suitable,  fit, 
appropriate, 
f  It -ted  (1),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Fir,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Adapted,   accommodated,    or   brought  to  any 
form. 

2.  Equipped,  furnished  with  necessary  outfit,  &c. 

3.  Appropriate,  suitable,  becoming. 

4.  Qualified,  competent,  prepared, 

IF  For  the  difference  between/trtea'  and  competent 
see  COMPETENT. 

*fIt-tSd  (2),  a.  [Eng.  fit;  -ed.'}  Worked  or 
vexed  by  paroxysms. 

"How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever! " 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  119. 

•fit -ted-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  fitted  (1) ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fitted,  adapted,  or  suited 
to  any  purpose ;  fitness,  adaptedness. 

fIt-tSr(l),s.    [Eng./tt(v.);  -er.~\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  fits  or  adapts  things  to 
a  use  or  purpose. 

"Sowing  the  sandy,  gravelly  land  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  with  French  furze  seed,  they  reckon  ft  great 
improver  of  their  land,  and  a  fitter  of  it  for  corn."—  Mor- 
timer: Husbandry. 


five-finger 

2.  A  coal-broker  who  sells  the  coal  produced 
from  a  particular  mine  or  mines. 

"In  11X10,  the  Jitters  or  coalesalemen  were  incorporated 
by  a  charter  of  Queeu  Elizabeth." — Fti>i<t>  r.s  1'urta  of 
Great  Britain,  p.  39. 

II.  il/ecft. :  One  who  fits  or  puts  together  the 
several  parts  of  machinery,  in  contradistinction  to 
one  who  makes  or  prepares  the  parts. 

*flt  -ter  (2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small  piece, 
a  fragment. 

"SpHtted  them  all  to  fitters." — \orth.  Plutarch,  p.  261. 

2.  A  quarrel,  a  division,  a  contest. 

"They  were  in  Differs  about  prosecuting  their  titles  to 
this  city."— F tiller:  Holy  War,  p.  225. 
f  It  -tlftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FIT,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Fit,  suitable,  becoming,  adapted,  ap- 
propriate, convenient. 

"  To  seek  fresh  horse  and/!«ins  weed." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  17. 

C.  .48  substantive : 

I.  The  act  of  making  fit,  or  adapting  to  any  pur- 
pose; adaptation. 

*2.  Firm  or  stable  position  or  condition;  sta- 
bility. 

"Before  it  get  fitting  in  fast  and  stable  ground." — 
Z.  Boyd  •  Last  Battell,  p.  987. 

3.  (PL):  Articles  or  necessary  fixtures  employed 
in  fitting  up  a  house,  shop,  &e.,  permanently  ;  fix- 
tures, apparatus  ;  as,  shop  fitt ings, 

fitting-out,  s.  The  act  of  preparing,  equipping, 
or  providing  with  the  necessary  outfit,  equipment, 
or  apparatus  for  any  purpose  or  undertaking. 

fitting-shop,  8. 

Mech.:  A  workshop  in  which  machinery  is  fitted 
up,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  shop  where  the 
several  parts  are  manufactured,  as  a  foundry,  a 
smithy,  <fcc. 

fitting-up,  s. 

Mech.:  The  act  of  fitting  or  equipping  with  all 
the  necessary  fittings  or  fixtures. 

fIt-tIftg-1? ,  adv.  [Eng.  fitting, :-*«.]  In  a  fit- 
ting, becoming,  appropriate,  or  suitaole  manner; 
suitably,  appropriately. 

"Which  being  abstracted  terms  ...  do  very  fit- 
tingly agree  with  the  notion  we  have  put  upon  this  sym- 
bolical earth." — H.  More:  Defense  of  Philosophy;  Cabbala, 
ch.  i. 

f  It  -ting-ness.  *flt-ting-nesBe,  s.  [Eng.  fitting ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fitting,  suit- 
able, or  appropriate ;  suitableness,  fitness. 

"  The  fittingnesse  of  godfathers  promising  on  behalf  of 
the  children  for  whom  they  answer." — Bp.  Taylor:  Great 
Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  desc.  vi. 

•fit -tie,  a.    [A  corrupt,  of  fickle  (q.  v.).]  Silly. 

•fit '-tin,  'fit-ten,  s.  [FICTION.]  A  fiction,  a 
fabrication,  a  fable. 

•fit  -t&n,  *flt-ten,  v.  i.  [FITTEN,  s.]  To  form 
lies  or  fictions. 

*flt-t?  (1),  a.  [Eng.  fit,  s. ;-».]  Subject  or 
liable  to  fits. 

•flf-ty  (2),  a.    [Eng.^,  a. ;  -y.\    Fit,  suitable. 

fltz,  pref.  [Norm.  Fr.  fites,  fiz;  fr.fils;  from 
Lat.  filius=a  son.]  A  prefix  used  with  surnames  to 
indicate  the  paternity  of  the  holder  of  the  title,  as, 
.FVfzherbert,  Fitzgerald,  fftzwilliam. 

"  The  Fitzes  sometimes  permitted  themselves  to  speak 
with  scorn  of  the  OB  and  Macs." — Miicaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vi. 

five,  *flf,  *flfe,  *fyve,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S./eif,fife  (the 
true  form  being^n/orjffm/) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vijf; 
Dan.  &  Sw./em ,'  Icel.mnm;  Goth.fimf;  O.  H.Ger. 
fimf,  finf;  Ger.  filnf:  Welsh  pumf;  Lat.  quinque; 
Gr.  pempe,  pente ;  Sans,  panchan,  all=five.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Amounting  to  one  more  than  four; 
the  half  of  ten. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  amounting  to  one  more  than  four ; 
the  number  consisting  of  four  and  one  added. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  such  number ;  as  5  or  v. 
*3.  The  hand,  as  containing  five  fingers.    [Fives.] 
five-finger,  8. 

1.  Bat. :  Potentilla  reptans ;  Cinquefoil. 

2,  Zo6l.:   [FlVE-FINGEBS.] 

^  Five-finger  blossom : 
Bot. :  Potentilla  reptans. 
Five-finger-grass,  Five-fingered-grass : 
Bot.:  (I)  Potentilla  reptam,  (2)  Oxlips.    (Britten 
<t  Holland.) 

'Five-finger-tied:  Tied  by  the  whole  hand;  secure- 
ly or  strongly  tied. 

"And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tied, 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits  and  greasy  rehques 
Of  her  o'ereaten  faith  are  tied  to  Diomed.  ' 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cresstda,  v.  2. 


D6U,    b<J£;     pStit,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    ag;     expect,     Senophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


five-fingers 


five-fingers,  8. 

1.  Bot.:    (1)    Potentilla   reptans,    (2)    Potentilla 
tormentilla,     (3)    Lotus    corniculatus,    (4)    Oxlips. 
(Britten  <e  Holland.) 

2.  Zool. :  A  name  given  by  oyster-fishers  to  two 
species  of  star-fish,  Uraster    rubens    and  Solastf-r 
papposus. 

3.  Cards:   A  name  given  to  the   five  of   trumps. 
(Slang.) 

five-mile  act,  8. 

Old  Enq.Latr;  An  Act,  17  Chas.  II.,  c.  2,  passed 
in  1665,  which  forbade  Nonconformist  pastors  who 
refused  to  take  an  oath  of  non-resistance,  to  come 
within  five  miles  of  any  corporation  in  which  they 
had  preached  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Ob- 
livion in  1660.  The  Toleration  Act  of  1689  swept  it 
away. 

five  Or  nine,  s.  A  game,  analogous  to  dominoes, 
played  with  a  pack  of  52  cards.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  player  leading  off  to  the 
table  must  play  a  five  or  a  nine ;  then  the  cards  are 
played  in  sequence,  as  dominoes  are  placed.  The 
rales  of  the  game  are  similar  to  those  governing 
dominoes.  The  game  is  also  called  Domino  \\  hist. 

five-points,  8.  pi. 

1.  The  five  leading  tenets  of  Arminianism.    [AE- 

JONIAN.] 

2.  The  five  leading  t"nets  of  Calvinism  (q.  v.). 

3.  The  name  of  a  noted  locality  in  New  York  city. 
five -bar,  five-barred,  a.    [Eng.  five,  and  bar, 

barred.]    Having  five  bars. 

"  There  Master  Betty  leaps  a  ftvebarred  gate." 

Young:  On   Women,  sat.  v. 

flve-ClSft,  a.    [Eng.  five,  and  cleft.] 

Bot.:  Divided  deeply  into  five  segments;  quin- 

quefid. 
f  I  ve-fln-g5red,  a.     [Eng.  five,  and  fingered.] 

Having  five  fingers. 
Five-fingered  root: 

Bot.:  CEnanthe  cascata.    (Britten  di  Holland.) 
fl  ve-f  old,  *fl-fealde,  «fif-fald,  *flf-falde,  »flf- 

folde,  a.&adv.    [A.  S.fiffeald;  O.  H.  Qer.finffalt; 

Out.  vijfvond ;  Ger.funjfalt,fUnffaltig.]    [FoLD.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Five  times  as  much  or  as  great. 

B.  As  adv.:  To  an  amount  or  extent  five  times  as 
much  or  as  great. 

f fve-leaf, s.    [Eng.  five,  and  leaf.] 

Bot.:  Cinquefoil  (q.  v.). 

fl've-leafed,  five-leaved,  a.  [Eng.  five;  leaf; 
-ed;  leaved.]  Having  five  leaves. 

"  Fiveleaved  flowers  are  commonly  disposed  circularly 
about  the  stylus." — Browne:  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  iii. 

fiveleaved-grass,  8. 

Bot. :  Potentillarcptans. 

"  As  for  cinquefoile  or  flveleaved-grasse,  there  is  not 
one  but  knoweth  it." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  ix. 

fl  ve-16bed,  a.  [Eng.  five,  and  lobed.]  Having 
five  lobes. 

flve-ne'rved,  a.    [Eng.  five,  and  nerved.] 

Hot.  (of  leaves):  Having  five  "nerves." 

f  I  ve-part-ed,  a.  [English  five,  and  parted.] 
Divided  into  five  parts ;  fivecleft. 

five-ribbed,  a.    [Eng.  five,  and  ribbed.] 

Bot.  (of  leaves) :  Having  five  ribs  all  proceeding 
from  the  base  of  the  leaf. 

fiv-er,  8.    [Eng.yit'(e),-  -er.] 

1.  A  five-dollar  bill.  ( U.  S.  Slant}.) 

2.  A  five-pound  note.    ( Eng.  Slang.) 

"I'll  trot  him  against  any  horse  you  can  bring  for  a 
fiver." — Hughes:  Tom  Broicn  at  Oxford,  ch.  vi. 

five?,  s.    [Five,  a.] 

1.  A   game  at  ball,  in  which  the  ball  is  struck 
against  a  wall.    It  is  played  either  in  close  or  in 
open   courts,  of   various   shapes  and  proportions. 
The  game    is  known    as    hand-fives  or    bat-fives, 
according  as  the  ball  is  struck  by  the  open  hand  or 
a  small  wooden  bat.    The  origin  of  the  name  is  dis- 
puted. 

"While  the  gentlemen  jail-birds  were  playing  at  fives." 
— Barham:  [ngoldsby  Legends;  St.  Medard. 

2.  The  fist,  or  hand,  as  having  five  fingers. 

"  Altho'  as  yet  they  have  not  took  to  use  their  fives."— 
Hook:  Rota  at  the  Oxford  Arms. 

3.  A  disease  in  horses,  resembling  the  staggers, 
and  consisting  in  an  ^inflammation  of  the  pacotid 
glands ;  written  also  Vives. 

"His  horse  sped  with  spavins,  rayed  with  the  yellows, 
was  past  cure  of  the  fives,  and  stark  spoiled  with  the  stag- 
gers."— Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

1[  Bunch  of  fives:  The  fist.    (Slang.) 

fives-court,  8.  A  court  where  the  game  of  fives  is 
played. 

fl  ve-toothed,  a.  [Eng. five,  and  toothed.]  Hav- 
ing five  teeth 
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five  valved,  «.    [Eng. ./ire,  and  valved.]   Having 

liv  valvt-s. 

fix,  *fiX6,  *fyx,  a.  &f.  fp.Fr.;i.rf  =  fixed,  si-ttleil, 
from Lat./mw,  pa.  par.  of  fi'jo  =  t\>  fix;  Sp.  A:  Port. 
.rt.ro.-  Ital.^isso.]  - 

*A.  --Is  adj. :  Fixed,  fastened. 

"  Certein  nombre  of  stones  fixes." — Chaucer:  Astrolabe, 
p.  11. 

B.  As  stilat.:  An  awkward  predicament  or  di- 
lemma ;  a  difficulty. 

"We  were  now  placed  in  an  uncommonly  awkward  fix." 
— Black:  Adventures  o/a  Phaeton,  ch.  xxv. 

fix,  *flxe,  'fyx,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fix,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  make  fast,  firm,  or   stable;    to   fasten  or 
secure  permanently  and  immovably. 

2.  To  make  fast,  to  fasten,  to  tie,  to  secure. 

"  An  ass's  nole  I  fixed  on  his  head." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  stop  or  prevent  from  moving. 

4.  To  establish  or  settle  permanently  and  unalter- 
ably. 

"Fix  most  firm  thy  resolution." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  i. 

5.  To  settle  or  establish  ;  to  locate ;  as,  He  fixed 
his  residence  in  London. 

"Here  let  me,  though  fixed  in  a  desert,  be  free." 

Cotcper:  Trans,  from  Guion. 

6.  To  settle,  to  arrange,  to  appoint ;  as,  The  meet- 
ing is  fixed  for  to-day. 

7.  To  direct  steadily ;  to  fasten. 

"My  thoughts  at  present  are  fixed  on  Homer." — Dryden: 
Prose  Works,  vol.  i.,  let.  36. 

8.  To  deprive  of  volatility.    [B.3.] 

"We  pronounce  concerning  gold  that  it  is  fixed." — 
Locke.  (Johnson. ) 

9.  To  make  solid,  to  congeal. 

10.  To  make  permanent  or  stable;  as,  to  fix  colors 
in  dyeing.    [II.] 

11.  To  prepare,  to  make  ready,  to  adjust,  to  put 
in  order,  to  arrange,  to  set  right,  to  repair.    ( U.  S. 
Colloq.) 

•12.  To  pierce,  to  transfix.  (In  this  sense  directly 
from  the  Latin.) 

"While  from  the  raging  sword  he  vainly  flies, 
A  bow  of  steel  shall  jbe  his  trembling  thighs." 

Sandys:  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

13.  To  bribe ;  as,  to  fix  a  juror,  alderman,  legis- 
lator, &c.  (U.S.  Slang.) 

IT  In  this  country  the  verb  is  used  colloquially  in 
a  similar  manner  to  faire  in  French ;  deriving  in 
signification  from  the  nouns  with  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. 

II.  Phot. :  To  give  permanence  to  the  picture  on 
a  negative  or  positive.  [FIXING,  3.] 

"No  means  were  then  known  to  make  the  pictures  dur- 
able .  .  .  as  we  now  say  to  fix  them." — Vogel:  Chem- 
istry of  Light  and  Photography,  ch.  i.,  p.  6. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  become  fixed,  made  fast,  or  fastened. 
"  The  darts  of  anguish  fix  not  where  the  seat 
Of  suffering  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  To  rest  or  cease  from  moving  or  wandering ;  to 
settle  down  permanently. 

"Your  kindness  banishes  your  fear, 
Resolved  to  fix  for  ever  here." 

Waller:  Somerset  House,  17,  18. 

*3.  To  become  firm,  so  as  to  lose  volatility. 
*4.  To  cease  to  be  fluid ;  to  become  hard  and  firm ; 
to  bo  congealed. 

"The  quicksilver  will  fix  and  run  no  more,  and  endure 
the  hammer."— Bacon:  Satural  History. 

5.  To  determine ;  to  settle  the  opinion  or  resolu- 
tion. (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

"If  we  would  be  happy,  we  must  fix  tipon  some  founda- 
tion that  can  never  deceive  us." — V Estrange. 

^[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fix,  to 
fasten,  and  to  stick :  "  Fix  is  a  generic  term ;  fasten 
and  stick  are  but  modes  of  fixing :  wo  fix  whatever 
we  make  to  remain  in  a  given  situation  ;  we  fasten 
if  -weft*  it  firmly ;  wo  stick  when  we  fix  a  thing  by 
means  of  sticking.  Shelves  are  fixed;  a  horse  is 
fastened  to  a  gate;  bills  are  stuck." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  fix.  to  settle, 
and  to  establish:  "Fix  is  the  general  and  indefinite 
term;  to  settle  and  to  establish  are  to  fix  strongly. 
Fix  and  settle  are  applied  either  to  material  or  spir- 
itual objects;  establish  only  to  moral  objects.    To 
fix  is  proporly  the  act  of  one ;  to  settle  may  bo  the 
joint  act  of  many.   To  fix  and  settle  are  personal  acts, 
and  the  objects  are  mostly  of  a  private  nature ;  but 
establish  is  an    indirect   action,  and   the   objects 
mostly  of  a  public  nature." 

(3)  Ha  thus  discriminates  between  to  fix,  to  deter- 
mine, to  settle,  and  to  limit:  "These  all  denote  the 
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acts  of  conscious  agents,  but  differ  in  the  objecr 
and  circumstances  of  the  action.  To  ji.r.  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  rest,  is  saiil  in  retard  to  a  single' 
point  or  a  line ;  but  to  dttt-rmine  is  always  saidof 
one  or  more  points,  or  a  whole:  wo  fix  \vhero  a 
thins  shall  begin;  but  we  determine  where  it  shall 
l.c^-iii,  and  where  it  shall  end,  which  way,  and  how 
far  it  shall  go.  and  the  like.  So  in  morals  wo  may 
fix  the  day  and  hour ;  but  wo  determine  the  mode  of 
doing.  Determine  is  to  settle  as  a  means  to  the  end  : 
we  commonly  determine  all  subordinate  matters, 
in  order  to  settle  a  matter  finally."  (Crabb:  Eny. 
Synun.) 

*f IX  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  fix;  -able.]  That  may  or 
can  bo  fixed ;  capable  of  being  fixed. 

"Since  they  cannot  then  stay  what  is  transitory,  let 
them  attend  to  arrest  that  which  is  flxable." — MuuHtaati: 
Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  ix.,  g  2. 

flx-a  -tlon,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fixus,  pa.  par.  of 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  fixing,  settling,  or  establishing. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being    fixed,  firm,  or 
stable ;  stability,  firmness,  steadiness. 

"  Your  fixation  in  matters  of  religion  will  not  be  mora 
necessary  for  your  soul's  than  your  kingdom'**  peace."— 
King  Charles:  Eikon  Basillke. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  ceasing  to  be  fluid  and 
becoming  firm. 

"Salt  dissolved  upon  a  fixation  returns  to  its  affected 
cubes." — Giant-ill:  Scepsis  Scientiflca. 

4.  The  absence  or  loss  of  volatility. 

"  The  transfusion  of  blood,  the  ponderation  of  air,  the 
fixation  of  mercury,  succeeded  to  that  place  in  the  public 
mind." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*5.  Confinement,  restriction. 

"  They  are  subject  to  errors  from  a  narrowness  of  soul, 
a. fixation  and  confinement  of  thought  to  a  few  objects." — 
Watts. 

*6.  Residence  in  a  certain  place ;  location. 

"To  light,  created  in  the  first  day,  God  gave  no  proper 
place  or  fixation." — Raleigh:  History  of  the  World. 

II.  Chem.  (of  a  gas) :  The  act  of  converting,  or  the 
state  of  being  converted,  into  a  liquid,  or  even  into 
a  solid. 

f  Ix  -a-tlve,  s.  [Lat.  fix-us.  pa.  par.  of  fiao.]  That 
which  serves  to  fix  or  make  stable  or  permanent,  as 
a  mordant  fixes  colors. 

'f  IX -a-tiire,  8.  [Lat.fioru*,  pa.  par.  of  fiyo.]  A 
gummy  preparation  for  the  hair;  bandoline. 

*flxe,a.    [Fix,  a.] 

fixed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Fix,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (Seethe  verix) 

B.  -48  adjective : 

1.  Fastened  or  set  firmly  and  soeuiely ;  fast,  firm. 

2.  Established,  settled,  determined,  unalterable. 
T  For  the  difference  between  fixed  and  flrm,  see 

FIRM. 

•fixed-air,  s. 

Chem. :  A  name  given  by  Dr.  Hack,  in  1757,  to  car- 
bonic acid  gas  (q.  v.),  as  it  was  obtained1  from  lime- 
stone. 

fixed-alkalies,  s.  pi.  Potash  and  soda,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ammonia,  which  is  a  volatile 
alkali. 

fixed-ammunition,  s. 

Mil. :  A  charge  of  powder  and  shot  inclosed  to- 
gether in  a  wrapper  or  case,  ready  for  loading. 

fixed-axis,  s.  The  axis  about  which  a  plane 
revolves  in  the  formation  of  a  solid. 

fixed-bodies,  8.  pi.  Bodies  which  boar  a  great 
heat  without  evaporation  or  volatilization. 

*fixed-ecllptic,  s.  A  certain  imaginary  plane 
which  does  not  change  its  position  in  the  heavens 
from  the  action  of  any  portion  of  the  solar  system. 

fixed-light,  8.  One  character  of  light  displayed 
from  a  lighthouse.  Its  beams  are  constant,  and 
arc  susceptible  of  variation,  as  white  or  colored, 
single  or  double. 

fixed-liquids,  8.  pi. 

Chem. :  Liquids  which  do  not  rise  in  vapor  with- 
out at  the  same  time  undergoing  decomposition. 
[FIXED-OILS.] 

fixed-oils,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Glycorides,  which  are  lionid  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  they  yield 
glycerine  and  alkaline  salts  of  fatty  acids.  They 
are  called  fixed-oils  because  they  cannot  be  dis- 
tilled unchanged:  when  distilled  they  yield  gas, 


other.    They  produce  a  permanent  greasy  stain  on 
paper.     Some,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  become 
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acid  and  rancid,  owing  to  fatty  acids  being  liber- 
ated. These  arc  called  non-drying  oils ;  others  ab- 
sorb oxygon  and  dry  up  like  varnish  when  exposed 
to  the  air  in  thin  layers,  and  are  called  drying  oils. 

fixed-points,  s.  pj. 

/'"//••(';  Certain  places  where  a  constable  is  per- 
manently stationed  so  as  to  be  at  all  times  ready  to 
render  assistance  in  cases  of  emergency.  This,  jilan 
has  been  adopted  in  order  that  the  public  may  km  *\v 
•where  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  police  officer  with- 
out delay.  (Eng.) 

"fixed-signs,  s.pl. 

Astroii.;  A  term  applied  by  certain  astronomers 
to  tbe_signs  Taurus  (•),  Leo  ( s/,),  Scorpio  (m),  and 
Aquarius  (.w) ;  the  seasons  being  considered  as  less 
variable  when  the  sun  is  in  these  constellations. 

fixed-star,  *. 

1.  Pyrotech.:    A  composition    introduced  into  a 
rocket-case  and  emitting  tire  at  five  holes,  to  repre- 
sent a  star.    The  composition  is  niter,  sulphur,  gun- 
powder-meal, and  antimony. 

2.  Astron*  (pi.):  Stars  which  till  lately  were  sup- 
posed absolutely  to  maintain  their  relative  posi- 
tions toward  each  other  in  the  sky,  and  are  still 
admitted  to  do  so  very  nearly.    They  are  contra- 
distinguished from  planets  or  "wandering  stars." 
The  number  of  fixed  stars  is  infinitely  great,  eBpo- 
•cially  in  the  part  of  the  heavens  called  the  Milky 
Way  (q.  v.)«    From  a  remote  period  of  antiquity 
they  have  been  grouped  into  constellations.    [CON- 
STELLATION.]   They  shine  by  their  own  light,  and 
probably  are  suns  each  one  surrounded  by  planets 
of  its  own.     Huggins  considered  that  Sirius  was 
moving  away  from  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  U9iV  miles 
•a  second.     Some  stars  are  periodic,  and  vary  in 
brightness,   others    disappear   and    come    again. 
There  are  double  and  triple  stars,  gravity  opera  ting 
on  their  movements.    Spectroscopic  observation  is 
beginning  to  detect  simple  substances  like  those  on 
the  earth  in  some  fixed  stars.    Thus  Huggins  and 
Miller  have  Jfound  that  the  red  star  Aldebaran  has 
spectroscopic  lines  agreeing  with  those  of  sodium, 
magnesium,  calcium,  iron  and  bismuth,  tellurium, 
ancf  mercury,  and   that  the  brilliant  white  star 
Sirius  has  lines  corresponding  with  those  of  sodium, 
magnesium,  hydrogen,  and  iron. 

^[  To  ascertain,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the 
distances  of  the "  fixed  stars,"  it  is  needful  to  take 
the  major  axis  or  principal  diameter  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  as  the  base  line.  Though  six  months  must 
elapse  before  the  observation  of  the  parallax  of  the 
star  as  from  one  extremity  of  the  base  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  observation  of  its  parallaxaswitnessed 
from  the  other,  yet  as  it  is  possible  to  calculate  ex- 
actly how  far  thestar  will  have  moved  during  the  six 
monthstthe  two  observations  can  bo  brought  into 
comparison.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  the 
calculated  zenith  distance  of  the  star  after  the 
lapse  of  the  six  months,  and  its  actual  zenith  dis- 
tance, as.  in  clue  time  ascertained  by  observation, 
aro  found  precisely  to  agree,  the  base  line,  upward 
of  184  millions  of  miles  in  length,  looking  like  a 
mathematical  point  in  comparison  with  the  infinite 
distance  of  the  fixed  stars.  A  few,  however,  are 
found  to  have  parallax.  Alpha  Centauri,  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere,  has  one  of  2".  No  star  has 
so  great  a  paraflax.  If  the  observation  made  be 
-correct,  then  its  distance  from  us  would  be  only 
about  200  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  sun.  The 
parallax  of  the  bright  star  of  Lyra  is  only  a  quarter 
of  a  second.  Struve  of  St.  Petersburg  says  that 
stars  of  the  second  magnitude  have  an  average  par- 
allax of  /ijof  a  second.  But  Professor  Airy  thinks 
the  astronomical  observer  cannot  accurately  split 
a  second  into  tenths.  Besides  this,  refraction  pre- 
vents observations  being  as  accurate  as  Struve 
believes.  To  diminish  the  effect  of  parallax,  ob- 
servations are  now  made  on  two  stars  near  each 
other  in  the  heavens,  the  one  with  no  parallax,  and 
the  other  whose  parallax  we  wish  to  ascertain.  The 
angle  between  the  twostars  is  noted  twice,  with  an 
interval  of  six  months  between,  and  as  both  stars 
are  similarly  affected  by  refraction,  precession,  no- 
tation, and  observation,  no  corrections  for  those 
sources  of  error  require  to  be  applied.  The  cele- 
brated astronomer,  Bossel  of  Konigsberg,  used  this 
method  for  determining  the  distance  of  the  small 
star  No.  61  Cygni.  Hofound  theparallaxto  be  ^  of 
a  second,  and  therefore  estimated  its  distance  at 
•660,000  times  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or 
3J,(JOO,000,000,000,  that  is  sixty-three  billionsof  miles 
[English  notation ;  or  sixty-three  trillions  by  the 
French  system].  "The  term  'fixed  stars,'"  says 
Professor  Airy,  **  is  a  good  one  for  young  astrono- 
mers to  use ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  stars 
which  have  been  well  observed,  seem  to  have  a 
proper  motion  of  their  own,  and  that  is  known  by 
the  term  'proper  motion.'"  It  is  in  every  case  a 
small  quantity.  The  largest  known  is  that  of  the 
small  star,  61  Cygni,  which  moves  nearly  3"  in  a 
year,  and  that  of  a  star  called  (rroombridge,  1830, 
nearly  4"  in  a  year.  The  first  has  very  decided  par- 
allax, the  second  probably  has  it  too,  though  to  a 
smaller  amount.  Sirius  and  Arcturus  have  also  a 
perceptible  proper  motion. 
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fixed  sun,  s. 

Pyrotech.:  Adeviro  composed  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  jets  of  fire  distributed  circularly  like  the 
spokes  of  a  whoel.  All  the  fuses  take  fire  at  once 
through  channels  charged  with,  quick-matches. 

flx'-ed-ly1,  ado.  [Eng.  fixed;  -li/.~\  In  a  fixed, 
firm,  stable,  or  settled  manner;  hrmly;  stead- 
fastly. 

*f Ix  -ed-ness,  *flx-ed-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  fixed; 
-ness.] 

1.  Tno  quality  or  sta_toof  being  fixed,  determined, 
or  settled;  stability,  firmness. 

2.  Solidity,  firmness,  cohesion  of  parts. 

3.  Want  or  absence  of  volatility. 

4.  A  state  of  being  fixed,  firm,  or  settled  firmly 
in  mind  or  opinion ;  steadfastness,  firmness,  resolu- 
tion. 

'fix-Id  -l-tf,  8.  [Eng.  ya-ed, •-«».]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  fixed  ;  fixedness. 

f  Ix  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Fix,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language . 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  fixed,  firm,  stable, 
settled,  or  established;  consolidation,  settlement, 
establishment.  * 

2.  (PI.):  Equipment,  apparatus, outfit. embellish- 
ments. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  A  piece  of  cast-iron  adapted  to  carry 
pillow-blocks  and  the  like.    When  it  is  built  into  a 
wall  it  is  called  a  wall-fixing,  or  wall-box;  when 
attached   to  a  wall    by  bolts  it  is  a  plate-fixing. 
There    are  also  beam-fixings,  as  when  wheels  in- 
tended to  work  at  the  position  where  the  fixing  is 
situated;  and  when  the  fixing  is  adapted  to  them, 
it  is  then  commonly  called  a  wheel-fixing. 

2.  Metall. :  The  material  used  in  preparing  the 
hearth  of  a  puddling  or  boiling  furnace  for  receiv- 
ing its  charge.    A  certain  amount  of  ore,  cinder, 
and  scrap  are  banked  up  round  the  boshes,  the 
amount  and  kind  varying  with  the  character  of  the 
iron  and  the  construction  of  the  furnace.    It  is 
called  fettling  in  some  parts  of  England. 

.  3.  Photog.:  Of  a  negative;  the  removal,  by  a 
solutio_n  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide  of 
potassium,  of  the  unaffected  deposit  of  iodide  and 
bromide  of  silver  in  the  collodion  film  after  expos- 
ure and  development  of  the  picture.  Of  a  positive ; 
the  removal  of  the  unaltered  chloride  of  silver  from 
the  surface  of  the  photographic  paper  after  expos- 
ure under  the  negative. 

flx'-Htf,  i.    [Ft.  finite.-] 

1.  Coherence  of  parts,  fixedness ;  opposed  to  vola- 
tility. 

2.  Fixed, secure, or  determinate  character;  secu- 
rity j  as,  fixity  of  tenure. 

fix  -tiire,  s.    ['Eng.fixt  (fixed) ;  suff.  -ure.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language :  ' 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  fixing,  setting,  or  placing  firmly. 

(2)  Firmness,  stability,  stable  state.    (Shakesp. : 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3.  [Folio.]) 

(3)  Anything  fixed  or  placed  in  a  firm  and  fixed 
position ;  all  clenched  and  riveted  parts  of  a  build- 
ing. 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  who  has  remained  so  long  in  one 
place,  or  office,  that  it  is  difficult  to  remove  him. 

II.  Law:  A  term  applied  to  things  of  an  accessory 
nature  annexed  to  houses  or  lands,  so  as  to  become 
part  of  the  realty.  The  annexation  must  be  by  the 
article  being  set  into  or  united  with  the  land,  or 
with  some  substance  previously  connected  there- 
with. Thus  a  shed  built  upon  a  frame  not  let  into 
the  earth,  is  not  a  fixture.  Machines  and  other 
things  erected  for  the  purposes  of  trade  aro  not  fixt- 
ures, if  they  can  be  removed  without  material  dam- 
age to  the  property.  Fixtures  may  not  be  distrained 
upon. 

*f  Ix -ure,  s.    [Eng.  fix;  •ure.'] 

1.  Stability;  firmness.      (Shakesp.:    Troilus  and 
Cressida,  i.  3.    [Quarto.]) 

2.  Direction,  position. 
flz'-glg(l),s.    [Fisnoio.] 
flz-glg(2),8.    [Fizz.t).] 

1.  A  gadding,  flirting  girl. 

2.  A  kind  of  firework,  made  with  damp  powder, 
which  makes  a  fizzing  or  hissing  noise. 

fizz,  flz,  s.    [Fizz,  v.1 

1.  A  hissing  sound. 

2.  Champagne,  from  the  noise  made  by  it  when 
opened. 

fizz,  r.  f.    [Icel./iaa;  Dan.  fine.]    [FiBT(2),s.J 

1.  To  make  a  hissing  sound. 

2.  To  fail  in  an  attempt. 


flack 

f  Iz'-Zle,  v.  i.  [Vide  FOIST  for  derivation.]  To 
fizz,  to  hiss. 

f  iz  zle,  s.  [FIZZLE,  «.]  A  state  of  making  a  fiz- 
zing noise. 

f  Iz  -zen-less,  f  us.li  -i6n-l8ss,  a.  [FISSENLESS.] 

fjord,  s.    [FIORD.] 

flab,  s.    [FLAPS.] 

Bot.:  Some  kind  of  mushroom.  (Jamieson.)  Ap- 
parently the  same  as  Eng.  Flaps  (q.  v.).  , 

flab  -ber-gast,  v.  t.  [Prob.  from^ap,  and  aghast.} 
To  strike  with  wonder  and  amazement ;  to  astonish. 
(Colloquial.) 

flab  -bl-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  fMbbij ;  -ly.]  In  a  flabby 
manner. 

flab'-bl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flabby ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  flabby. 

flab'-by1,  a.  [A  variant  vijlappi/.  from  flap=to 
hang  loosely.}  Soft  and  yielding;  hanging  loosely 
by  its  own  weight ;  easily  shaken  or  yielding  to  the 
touch. 

•fla-bel,  *fla'-ble,  s.  [Lat./a6eH«m=a  fan.]  A 
fan. 

*fla-beH',  v.  t.  [Latin  flabello,  from  Lat.  flabe',- 
lum=a  fan.]  To  fan. 

fla-bel-lar'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  Jlabellum  (q.  v.),  anil 
fern.  sing.  adj.  siiff.  -r/r/a.] 

1.  Zool.:  /. genus  of  Gorgonidee.    It  was  formerly 
made  to  contain  theFan-corals,now  removed  to  the 
genus    Ehipidogorgia. 

2.  Palceobotany :    A 
genus  believed  to  be  of 
fossil  palms,  founded 
by  Count  Stern  berg  in 
1823.     Morris,    in    his 
British  Fossils,  enume- 
rates two  spjacies :  one 
Flabellaria,   borassifo- 
lia,   from    the    coal 
measures     of    White- 
haven  and  Coalbrook 
Dale ;   and  the  other, 
F.  lamanonis,  from  the 
Upper  Eocene  of   the 
Isle  of  Wight. 


Flabellaria  Tune. 


fia-bel-late,  subst. 
[Lat.  flabellatus.  pa. 
par.  otflabello=to  fan.] 

Zool..  Bot..  t&c.:  The  same  as  flabeiliform  (q.  v.). 

fla-bel-la'-tion,  e.  [Lat.  flauellum=a  fan ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ation.] 

Surg. ;  The  act  of  keeping  fractured  limbs,  and 
the  drersings  about  them,  cool  by  means  of  a  fan  or 
other  similar  contrivance. 

fla-bSl  -ll-form,  s.  [Lat.  flabellum  (q.  v.),  and 
/oi-ma=form,  shape.] 

1.  Zo6l. :  Fan-shaped.    (Ou-en.) 

2.  Sot. :  Fan-shaped ;  plaited  like  the  rays  of  a 
fan.    Example,  the  leaf  of  Boras&us  flabelliformis. 

fla-bel -linn,  s.    [Lat.=a  small  fan  or  fly-trap.] 

1.  Eccles.  and  Ch.  Hist.  : 

(1)  Sing. :  An  ecclesiastical  fan,  formed  in  Rome 
of  peacocks'  feathers,  and  in  other  Obediences,  of 
metal ;  anciently  used  to  drive  away  flies  and  other 
insects  from  the  chalice  during  the  Sacred  Myster- 
ies.   The  ministry  of  the  flabellum  was  primarily 
confided  to  the  deacon,  though  afterward,  in  the 
Latin  Church,  it  might  be  exercised  by  any  person 
who  had  received  the  tonsure.     The  Greeks  and 
Armenians  are  the  only  Christians  who  make  use  of 
the  flabollum. 

(2)  PI. :   Two  fans  of  peacocks'  feathers,  borne 
before  the  Pope  on  solemn  festivals.    (Martigny.) 

2.  Zool.  and  Palozont.:  A  genus  of  Actinozoa,  fam- 
ily Turbinolidee.    It  has  existed  from  Eocene  times 
till  now. 

flab  -e"r-gast,  v.  t.    [Ft  ABBEEO AST.] 

*flab  -He,  a.  [Lat.  /Zohj7i«=airy,  from  flo=tn 
blow.]  Blown  about  by  the  wind ;  subject  to  bo 
blown  about. 

flac'-9ld,  a.  [O.  Fr.flaccide,  from  Lat.  flaccidus. 
from./iaccws=flabby,  hanging  loosely.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Soft  and    weak;   flabby;    drooping;    hanging 
loosely  and  flabbily. 

*2.  Weakened,  relaxed,  faint. 

II.  Bot. :  Relaxed  from  want  of  moisture. 
flao-$Id  -I  tf,    8.     [Eng.   flaccid;    -irj/.]     The 

quality  or  state  of  being  flaccid ;  flaccidness. 

flac -qld-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  flaccid;  -ly.]  In  a  flac- 
cid, loose,  or  flabby  manner. 

flac'-$Id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flaccid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flaccid,  flabby,  or  lax; 
want  of  stiffness  or  firmness. 

•flack,  *flacke,  v.  t.  [Icel.  flakka ;  Sw.  flacka; 
Dan.flakke;  O.H.Ger.^acfcen.]  To  flutter;  to  pal- 
pitate ;  to  move  rapidly. 


boll,    bo^;     pout,    jtfwl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    *em;     thin,    this;     sin,    a$;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  sh?.n.     -tioa,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


flacker 
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•flack  -Sr,    v.   i.     [Ger.  flackeren.]     To   flatter    yacht-squadron,  liners  ,_&c.c  ^Flags  of  intelligence 

E.] 


of  three'  shapes:  square, 
-: 


flagellum 

f  lag -el-lants,  *.  pi.     [Fr.  Flagellnnt  J,smg.)_, 
from  Lat.jIa0eUantM,  pi.  of  / 
pr.  par.  of  flagello*'to  whip ; 


"  Their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings 
Clip  dead  men's  graves." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  IT.  1. 

2.  To  grow  spiritless  or  dejected. 
"Thus  reputation  is  a  spur  to  wit, 
And  some  wits  flag  through  fear  of  losing  it." 

Cowper.  Table  Talk,  620,  521. 


3.  To  fail ;  to  lose  strength  ;  to  droop ;  to  sink. 

"  By  that  time  the  Cameronians  were  reduced  nearly  to 
their  last  flask  of  powder ;  but  their  spirit  never  flagged."     fro 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  To  become  or  be  dull,  cheerless  or  dispirited. 

"  For  you  the  hours  of  labor  do  not  flag." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

5.  To  grow  stale  or  uninteresting;  to  lose  interest. 


"•£.  ±ne  wmgurpmiou  ui  a  u»iu.  — --^ r    ,, 

3   The  uneven  end  of  an  uncut  tuft  of  hair  on  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty. 

brush.  flag-gl-lar  -I-a,  «.    [Lat.  flagell(um),  and  fern. 

IT  (1)  To  strike  or  lower  the  flag:  To  poll  the  flag  pi.  ajj.  suff.  -aria.    In  allusion  to  the  long,  flexible 

down  in  token  of  respect,  surrender,  or  submission,  branches.] 

(2)  To  dip  the  flag:  To  lower  it  for  a  brief  space  Hot.:  A  genus  of  Commelynaecse,  or,  according  to 
as  a  salute  or  mark  of  respect.  some  botanists,  of  Juncacete.    The  leaves  of  Flayel- 

(3)  To  hang  the  flag  half-mast  high:  To  raise  it  iaria  indica  are  said  to  be  astringent  and  vulnerary, 
only  halfway  up  the  staff,  as  a  token  of  mourning.  (Lindley.) 

•flag-fallen,  *flag-falne.  a.  Out  of  employment,  fla.-gSl-la-t3,,  «•  Pi-    [Lat.  flagell(a)  [FLAGEL- 

,/om  flags  being  exhibited  on  the  roofs lot  play-  LUM]  and  pi.  adj.  suff. -a<a.] 

houses  when  there  were  performances  at  them.  ZoOl. :  An  order  of  Infusoria  furnished  with  fla- 


fla<t-feather  «.    A  feather  of  a  bird's  wing  next    gella  [FLAGELLUM,  1. 2.],  which  are  often  accom- 
,  the  body.  panied  by  cilia.    Both  are  used  as  organs  of  loco- 


toth 

flag-lieutenant,  8. 

Naut. :  An  officer  in  immediate  attendance  upon 
an  admiral,  and  holding  a  similar  position  in  re- 


"The  pleasures  of  the  town  begin  to  flag  and  grow    an  admiral,  and  holding  a  similar  poston    n  re- 
lanKuid  *— SsiOT  gard  to  him  to  that  held  by  the  aid-de-camp  of  a 

*°"tSul  ""*VB1  1  .          m, _,         UI-—       —  II       .....I...  .,.-,.      ortrtnYHTTIl- 


*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  let  fall  into  feebleness ;  to  allow  to  droop. 
"The  thousand  loves  that  arm  thy  potent  eye 

Must  drop  their  quivers,  flag  their  wings,  and  die." 
Prior:  An  Ode. 

2.  To  enervate;  to  enfeeble;  to  exhaust. 

*'  Nothing  so  flags  the  spirits   .    .    .    as  intense  studies.' 
— Echard:  Vrounas  of  the  L'ont.  of  the  Clergy,  p.  29. 


general.  Through  him  all  orders  are  communi- 
cated to  the  commanders  of  the  ships  under  the 
admiral's  command. 

flag-officer,  8. 

Naut. :  A  commander  of  a  squadron ;  an  admiral, 
vice-admiral,  or  rear-admiral. 

flag-ship,  s. 

Naut. :  The  ship  which  carries  the  flag-officer,  or 


motion. 

flag -el-late,  a.    [FLAGELLATA.] 

Zool.:  Furnished  with  Flagella  (q.  v.). 

flag  -el-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.flagellatus.  pa.  par.  of 
ftagello=to  whip,  to  beat;  flagellum  =  a.  scourge.} 
To  whip,  to  beat,  to  scourge. 

flag-Sl-la  -tion,  s.  [Lut.  flagellatio,  (mm  flagel- 
latus,  pa.  par.  offlagello.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  beating,  whipping,  or 
scourging;  a  scourging  or  flogging;  the  use  of  the 
whip  or  scourge. 

2.  Religious:  Flagellation  is  said  to  have  been 


i  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  flag,  to  commander  of  the  squadron. 

droop,  to  drop,  and  to  languish:  "In  the  proper  flag-staff,  s.    The  pole  or  staff  on  which  a  nag 

application  nothing  flags  but  that  which  can  be  is  displayed. 

T      .1       ..  j     i _  1_^J..it I ,  I    ..,.;..    1  •  * 


distended  and  made  to  flutter  by  the  wind,  as  the       "Over  the  altar  are  seen  the  French  flag-staves^ 
leaves  of  plants  when  they  are  in  want  of  water  or    the  gai 
in  a  weakly  condition ;  hence  figuratively  the  spir-    ch.  lii 


de  Honestis  greatly  commended  it.  A1 
taken  by  perjod  it  met  with  the  approval  of  (  ardmi 
'st.  Eng.,  fua  towar(j  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  con 


At  a    later 
al  Baron- 

ug    owar  tury.    In 

y,e  thirteenth  it  had  become  the  distinctive  pecul- 

its  are  said  to  flag:  nothing  is  said  to  droop  but       fljg  (2),  8.    [From  Eng.  flag=to  hang  loose,  to    iarity  of   the  sect   called  in   consequence   Ilasul- 
thatthe  head  of  which  can  drop  in  this  manner;    bend  down   (Mahn).    Skeat  considers  it  the  same    lants  (q.  v.). 

the  snowdrop  droops,  and  flowers  will  generally    word  as.flag=an  ensign,  and  thinks  that  it  is  named       flafc -Si  la-tSr    «.    [Lat.]    One  who  uses  flagel- 
droop  from  excess  of  drought  or  heat :  the  spirits  m    from  waving  in  the  wind.]  ,   .  iJJ  .  one  wuo  scourges  or  whips, 

the  same  manner  are  said  to  droop,  which  expresses       Bot.  (either  flag  or  flags) :   The  genus  Iris,  spe-    ia"      Lxvi.  rr  «t    AnnrHum.  •   Ital    fianello  1 

more  than  to  flag;  the  human  body  also  droops    cia]iy  m  /„•„  pseudamrus  and  /.  faetidissima,  (2)       *fla-g61  le,    »..     [Lat.  flagellum,    Ital.  jiageuo.i 
when  the  strength  fails :  languish  is  a  still  stronger    tjje  ieaves  of  fypha  latifolia,  (3)  Aira  caispitosa  (?).    A  scourge,  a  whip. 

expression  than  droop,  and  is  applicable  princi-    (Britten  &  Holland.)  fla  gel  -11-form,  a.    [Lat.  flagelh  (genit.  of  pa- 

pally to 
in 


TllO   ^  Oru    r  laK  i    Jtcurutt   cuc*»n*a    aa    uuo  AUJIUIO  •  ,  , 

from  all  its  friends,  and  supposing  itself  deserted.      |,        and  Sweet*£iaK;    Iris  pseudacorus   as   the       fla  gel  -liim  (pi.  fla-geT-la),  s.  [Lat.,  =  a  whip, 

(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.)  Water  Flag,  Wild  Flag,    and    Yellow  Flag;    and  a  scourge.] 

flag  (21,  t'.  t.    [FLAG  (3),  s.]    To  pave  or  lay  with    Typha  latifolia  as  Cat-tail  Flag.    (Britten  <t  Hoi-       I.  Zoology: 

land,  etc.)  1.  ,sfmo.  (flagellum): 

flag  (3),  s.    [Properly  a  thin  si  ice  of  turf  or  stone;       (i)  A  whip-like   appendage  to   the   logs  of   the 

;el.^aga=a  nag  or_slab  of  stone,  fromy!afcna=to  Crustacea.  _  (Owen.) 


flags  or  flagstones. 

"A  white  stone  used  for  flagging  floors." — Woodward: 
On  Fossils. 


n  Fossils.  Ice\.flaga=st  nag  or  slab  of  stone,  from/iafcna=to    Crustacea.    (Owen.) 

•flag  (3),  v.  t.    [FLAG  (1),  8.]     To  ornament,  deck    split  or  flake  off.]    The  same  as  FLAGSTONE  (q.  v.).        (2)  One  of  the  bristles  described  under  L.    ( 
OUt,  or  adorn  with  flags.  ..  Flagstone  will  not  split,  as  slate  does,   being  found    Olson.) 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit, 
wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian. 


s'ire,    sir, 
03  =  6; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


flageolet 
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flame 


nag-eo-let,  *flag  e  let,  *flag-el  late,  s.  [Fr. 
flageolet— a  pipe  or  whistle  ;  dimin.  of  O.  Fr.  Jlagcol, 
"from  a  supposed  Low  Lat.  *flautiolus,  dimin.  of 
fliiutii  =  a.  flute.] 

Music : 

1.  A  small  pipe  with  a  mouth-piece  inserted  in  a 
bulb  (hence  tho  derivation  of  the  name  from  tho 
same  root  from  which  the  word  flagon  comes) ,  pro- 
ducing a  shrill  sound,  similar  but  much  softer  in 
quality  than  that  produced  from  the  flauto  piccolo, 
ft  was  formerly  employed  in  the  orchestra.    The 
obligato  in  the  song,  "O,  Ruddier  than  tho  Cherry," 
in  Handel's  .4ci8  and  Galatea,  is  for  a  flageolet. 

2.  The  tone  produced  from   a  violin  by  lightly 
pressing  the   bow  near  the  bridge  upon  lightly- 
touched  strings,  is  called  flageolet  or  flute  tone. 
(Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

flageolet  tones,  8.  pi. 

Music:  The  natural  harmonics  of  stringed  instru- 
ments, so  called  from  their  pure  flute-like  quality 
of  .tone. 

*flag-et,  s.    [FLACKET.]    A  small  flagon. 

flagged  (1),  a.  [Ens.  flag  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Decked  out 
or  ornamented  with  flags ;  bearing  a  flag. 

(2),e.;-ed.]     Planted 


flagged  (2),  a.     [Eng.  ./Tag 
or  furnished  with  flags. 


flagged  (31,  a.  [~E.nn.flag  (3),  s.;  -ed.]  Paved  or 
laid  down  with  flagstones. 

flag'-gl-ness.s.  \~Eng.flaggy: -ness.]  Thequality 
or  state  of  being  flaggy ;  limberness,  laxity ;  loss  or 
want  of  tension. 

flag  -glfig  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FLAG  (1),  c.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  lax  or 
drooping. 

flag  -glng  (2),pr.  par.,  a.  &«.    [FLAG  (2),  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  laying  or  paving  with  flagstones. 

2.  Flagstones  collectively;  the  pavement  of  the 
sidewalks  of  a  street. 

3.  The  act    of   signaling  a  conveyance,  railway 
train,  or  ship,  using  a  flag  as  the  instrument  of 
attracting  attention. 

flag  -glng-l? ,  adv.     [Eag.  flagging  (1)  j  -ly.]     In 
a  flagging,  drooping,  or  weary  manner, 
flag-gf  (l),a.    lEng.flag(l),  v. ;  -y.} 

1.  Drooping,  flagging,  lax,  weak,  limber ;  without 
stillness  or  tension. 

2.  Weak  in  taste;  insipid. 

flag -g?  (2),  *flag-gle,  a.     [Eng.ftag  (1),  s. ;  -».] 

1.  Like  a  flag ;  broad. 

2.  Consisting  of  flags ;  full  of  flags. 

•flag  I-tate,  t>.  t.  rLai'mflagitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
flagito.]  To  demand  fiercely,  or  with  importunity. 
(Carlyle.) 

*flag-I-ta -tlon,  s.  [Lat./asr«a«o.]  The  act  of 
demanding  with  violence,  fierceness,  or  impor- 
tunity. 

fla-gl  -tipUS,  *fla-gi-CiOUS,  a.  [Lut.flagitiosus, 
from  flagitium—a  disgraceful  act,  from  flagito~to 
act  with  violence,  from  the  same  root  as  flagro=to 
burn;  Ital.  flayizioso;  Sp. flagicioso.} 

1.  Exceedingly  disgraceful;  wicked,  atrocious; 
heinous,  flagrant,  villainous. 

"In  this  perplexity  Ashley  and  Clifford  proposed  a 
flagitious  breach  of  public  faith." — Mac'inlny:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

*2.  Deeply  criminal  or  guilty. 

"  He  dies,  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state, 
And  harder  still,  flagitious  yet  not  great." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  i.  205. 

*3.  Marked  or  characterized  by  disgraceful  or 
scandalous  crimes  or  conduct. 

"  Discharge  that  rage  on  more  provoking  crimes, 
Nor  fear  a  dearth  in  these  flagitious  times." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  629. 

11  For  the  difference  between  flagitious  and  hein- 
ous, see  HEINOUS. 

fla 
an 
manner. 

fla-gl  -tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flagitious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  flagitious ;  extreme  wicked- 
ness, atrocity,  villainy. 

flag-man,  «.    [Eng.^as,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  attends  to  or  makes  signals  with 
flags  on  board  a  vessel,  or  on  the  railroads. 

*2.  An  admiral ;  a  vice-admiral ;  a  flag-officer. 

flag  -6n,  *flag-gon,  s.  [Fr.  flacon,  from  Low  Lat. 
fiasco— a  large  flask  ;  jlascus,  fiasco— &  flask  ;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  fiasco.]  '  [FLASK.]  A  vessel  with  a  narrow 
mouth,  used  for  holding  liquors. 


fla  -gran- cy\  ft.  [LattJfa^ranMa,  from  flagrans, 
pr.  par.  of flaqro—to  burn.] 

*1.  Lit.:  A  burning,  a  heat;  fire. 

"  Lust  causeth  a  floijnntcii  iii  tho  eyes,  as  the  sight  and 
the  touch  lire  the  thing*  desired,  and  therefore  the  spirits 
resort  to  those  parts. "—Bacon:  Xat.  llitt.,  3722. 

2.  Fig. :  Heinousncss,  atrocity,  exceeding  wicked- 
ness ;  flagitiousnoss. 

"The  flagrancy  and  dangerous  consequence  of  what 
was  doing." — Steel:  Apology.  (.Pref. ) 

fla  -grant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  ~Lat.  flagrans,  pr.  par. 
otflagro— to  burn ;  Ital.  &  Sp.flagrante.] 

*I.  Lit. :  Burning,  blazing. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Burning,  ardent,  eager,  heated. 

"With  flit  and  steady  thoughts,  with  flagrant  love  and 
intire  devotion  of  soul." — Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  i., 
ch.  v. 

*2.  Glowing,  flushed,  red. 

*3.  Raging  hotly  or  furiously ;  as,  A  war  was  fla- 
grant. 

4.  Heinous,  glaring ;  openly  or  glaringly  wicked ; 
flagitious. 

"A.  flagrant  act  of  injustice." — Bp.  Heard:  Christ  driv- 
ing the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the  Temple. 

fla-gran  -te  Del  -16,  ph'.  [Lat.]  With  the  war 
raging  at  the  time. 

fla-gran-te  de-lie  -to,  phr.    [Lat.] 
Law:  In  the  very  act  of  committing  a  crime. 
IT  Taken flagrante  delicto :  Caught  in  the  act. 

fla'-grant-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  flagrant;  -ly.]  In  a 
flagrant  manner ;  heinously,  glaringly,  notoriously. 

*fla -grate,  v.  t.  [ Latin  flagratus,  pa.  par.  of 
flagro=to  burn.]  To  burn. 

*fla-gra'  tion,  ».  [FLAGEATE.]  A  burning;  a 
conflagration. 

"We — numbed — feared  no  flag-ration." 

Lovelace:  Fletcher**  Wild  Goose  Chase. 

flag  -Side,  s.  [Eng.  flag,  and  side.']  A  term  ap- 
plied to  that  side  of  a  split  haddock  which  is  free 
from  bone. 

flag    stone,  s.    [Eag.flag  (1),  and  stone.] 

1.  Lithology: 

(1)  Gen.:  Any  rock  so  laminated  as  to  split  into 
large,  thin  layers.    Clay-slate  does  so,  some  lime- 
stones and  some  sandstones. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  laminated  kind  of  sandstone. 

2.  Comm. :  Any  rock  which  can  be  split  into  flags 
for  pavements  or  courtyards. 

flag-wSrm,  s.  [Eng.  flag  (2),  and  worm.]  A 
worm,  as  its  name  imports,  occurring  among  the 
aquatic  plants  called  Flags.  The  term  is  used  by 
Walton  in  his  Angler,  but  the  allusion  is  too  vague 
to  enable  one  to  identify  the  worm  or  larva  in- 
tended. 

•flail,  *flayl,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  flaieler,  flaeler.  from 
Lat.  flagello.]  [FLAIL,  «.]  To  strike  or  beat  as 
with  a  flail. 

flail,  *flayle,  »fleghl,  *fleyl,  *fleyle,  «.  [O.  Fr. 
flael,flaiel,  from  Lat../iage«Mm=a  whip, a  scourge; 
O.  H.  (jeT.flegil'  Dut.  vlegel;  Port.  &  Ital.  flagello ; 
O.  Sp.flagelo;  Fr.JUau.] 

1.  Agric. :  A  wooden  instrument  used  for  thresh- 
ing grain  by  hand.  The  flail  consists  of  the  hand- 
staff  and  the  souple,  or  swiple,  which  are  joined  by 
a  pieco  of  whang  or  eel-skin  to  a  swivel  called  the 
hooding. 

*2.  Old  Arms:  An  ancient  weapon  used  in  war.  It 


la-gl  -tious-1?,  adv.    [Eng.  flagitious:  -ly.]    In 
atrocious,  villainous,  or  heinously  disgraceful 


"  But  when  they  thought  on  Talus  hands  to  lay, 
He  with  his  yionflaile  amongst  them  thondred." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  19. 

•flail -f,  a.  [Eng.  flail;  -y.]  Acting  like  a  flail. 
( Vicars. ) 

'flaine,  pa.  par.    [FLAY,  v.] 

*flalre,  *flayre,  s.  [O.  French  flair,  from  Latin 
flagro.]  A  smell,  an  odor. 

*flalte,  "flayte,  v.  t.  [From  flee  (q.  v.).]  To 
scare,  to  terrify. 

flake  (1),  «.  [Lit.  a  piece  stripped  off,  from  the 
verb,  which  appears  in  flay:  Icel.  flaga=a  flag  or 
slab  of  stone  ;flakna=to  flake  off,  to  'split :  flagna 
=  to  flake  off;  Sw.  flaga=&  flaw,  a  crack,  a  flake; 
flagna=to  pool  off. J  [FLAG  (3),  s.,  FLAY,  FLAW,] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  thin,  scale-like  mass  of  anything;  a  small, 
flat  particle  of  anything  loosely  held  together  like 
a  flock  of  wool ;  a  flock,  a  scale. 

"Thicker,  like  the  flakes 
In  a  fall  of  snow."  Tennyson:  Lucretius,  169. 


2.  A  small  particle  of  fire,  or  burning  matter  de- 
tached and  flying  off. 

"The  bellying  clouds 
Burst  into  rain,  or  gild  their  sable  skirts 
Viith  flakes  of  ruddy  fire." 

Somerville:  To  Sir  A.  Oityhton. 
*3.  A  flash. 

"  Ever  and  anone  the  rosy  red 
Flasht  through  her  face,  as  it  had  beene  aflakr 
Of  lightning."  Kin-user:  F.  <J.,  III.  ii.  5. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Archceol. :  A  small  fragment  of  stone  chipped 
off  by  ancient  man  in  forming  flint  or  other  stone 
implements.    Used   chiefly  as  an  element   in  the 
compound  Flint-flake  (q.  v.). 

2.  Hortic.  (pi.) :  One  of  the  three  divisions  nndor 
which  the  endless  varies  of  Carnation,  Dianthus 
caryophyllus,  are  arranged,  the  others  being  Bi- 
zarros  and  Picotees.    Flakes  have  two  colors  only," 
and  their  stripes  are  large,  going  quite  through  the 
loaves.     They  are  subdivided    into  scarlet,  pink, 
purple,  yellow,  and  other  flakes.    (London.) 

flake  (2) , ».    [Icel.  fle ki = a  flake  or  hurdle.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  portable  fencing  or  hurdle. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fish-curing:   A  platform  of   slats,  wands,  or 
hurdles,  on  which  fish  is  placed  to  dry ;  a  fish-flake. 

2.  Naut. :  A  stage  suspended  over  the  side  of  a 
ship  for  the  convenience  of  the  painters  or  calkers. 

flake-white,  s. 

Painting :  A  pigment  consisting  of  English  white 
lead  in  the  form  of  scales  or  plates.  It  is  an  oxi- 
dized carbonate  of  lead.  When  levigated,  it  is 
called  body-white.  The  name  flake-white  is  derived 
from  the  figure  of  the  pigment.  (  Weale.) 

•flake,  v.  t.  &  t.    [FLAKE  (1) ,  8.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  form  into  flakes  or  loose  particles. 
"From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow, 

Mold  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  enow." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  772. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  break  up  or  separate  into  flakes ; 
to  peel  or  scale  off. 

flak -I-nSss,  s.    [Eng. flaky;  -ness.]    Thequality 
or  state  of  being  flaky. 
flak -y,  8.    [Eug.flakM;  -y.] 

1.  Lying  in  flakes,  layers,  or  strata ;  flake-like. 

"  To  bring  it  to  a  flaky  consistency."— Browne.-  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ixvi. 

2.  Consisting   of   flakes  or  small  loose   masses; 
hanging  loosely  together. 

*flam,  s.  &  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  lying  story  or  fable ;  a  false  pre- 
text, a  lie ;  deception. 

B.  As  adj. :  Lying,  false,  deceitful. 

*flam,  11.  t.  [FLAM,s.]  To  deceive  with  a  lie ;  to 
impose  upon,  to  cheat. 

•flaman,  s.    [FLAMINGO.] 

flam -ant,  a.    [Fr.^!am6aw<=flaming,  blazing.] 
Her. :  Flaming,  burning,  blazing ;  as  a  torch,  a 
firebrand,  &c. 
flamb,  v.  t.    [FLAME,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  To  baste. 

2.  To  besmear  one's  self  with  the  food  which  one 
is  eating. 

flam  -beau  (eau  as  6),  «.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.Jfamie 
=a  flame.]  Alighted  torch,  carried  to  give  light 
at  night. 

flam  bdy'-ant,  a.    [Fr.=flaming.] 

*1.  Lit.  &  Ord.  Lang. :  Flaming,  blazing. 

2.  Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  the  decorated  and 
very  ornamental  style  of  architecture  of  French 
invention  and 
use,  and  contem- 
porary in  France 
with  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  in 
England.  One 
of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  univer- 
sal features  is 
the  waving  ar- 
ra  n  gements  of 
tho  tracery  of  the 
windows,  panels, 
&c.  The  foliage 
used  for  enrich- 
ments is  well 
carved,  and  has 
a  playful  and 
frequently  good 
effect. 

flame, *flambe, 

£ 

Sw.yZammo; 


Flamboyant  Window. 
In  the  Church  of  St.  Ouen,  Rouen. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    J6~wl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shim;      -Uon,      -?iou  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die.    &c,  =  bel,     del. 


flame-bearer 
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Flandrians 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Ablaze.    [II.] 

"Is  not  flamt  a  vapor,  fame,  or  exhalation  heated  red- 
hot,  that  is  so  hot  as  to  shine?" — ffewton:  Optics. 

(2)  Fire  generally. 

"  Pity  him,  Jove,  and  his  bold  theft  allow ; 
The  ./fames  he  once  stole  from  thee,  grunt  him  now." 
Cowley;  Prometheus  Ill-jmintfil. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Heat  of  passion,  violent  contention;  excite- 
ment. 

(2)  Heat,  ardor,  excitement,  enthusiasm. 
"  The  true  descendants  of  those  godly  men 

Who  swept  from  Scotland,  in  aflame  of  zeal." 

Wordsirorth :  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

(3)  Ardor  or  warmth  of  affection;  the  passion  of 
Jove. 

"  Since  your  beautiful  maid  your  flame  has  repaid, 
No  more  I  your  folly  regret." 

Byron:  To  the  Sighing  Strephon. 

(4)  Ardor  or  warmth  of  imagination  or    fancy; 
vigor  of  thought. 

"Great  are  their  faults  and  glorious  is  their  flame." 
Waller:  Prologue,  to  Maid '»  Tragedy. 

(5)  The  object  of  one's  affection  ;  one  beloved ;  a 
sweetheart. 

*  I  suppose  she  was  an  old  flame  of  the  Colonel's." — 
Thackeray:  Xewcomts,  ch.  xxii. 

II.  Chem. :  Gas  or  vapor  raised  to  so  high  a  tem- 
perature that  it  becomes  luminous;  the  higher  the 
temperature  and  the  denser  the  gas,  the  Brighter 
the  flame.  This  brightness  may  be  increased  by 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lime-light. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  bet  ween  flame,  blaze, 
flash)  flare,  and  glare:  "Flame  signifies  the  lumi- 
nous exhalation  emitted  from  fire.  Blaze  signifies 
aflame  blown  up,  that  is,  an  extended  ./fame.  Flash 
andflare,  which  are  but  variations  of  flame,  denote 
different  species  of  flame;  the  former  a  sudden 
flame,  the  second  a  dazzling,  unsteady  flame.  Glare, 
which  is  a  variation  of  glow,  denotes  a  glowing, 
that  is,  a  strong  flame,  that  emits  a  strong  light :  a 
candle  burns  only  by  flame,  paper  commonly  by  a 
blaze,  gunpowder  by  a  flash,  a  torch  by  a  flare,  and 
a  conflagration  by  a  glare,"  (Crabb:  Eny.  Synon.) 

flame-bearer, «. 

1.  Ord.Lang,:  One  who  or  that  which  bears  or 
carries  a  light. 

2.  Ornith.:  The  English  rendering  of  Selasphorus, 
a  genus  of  Trochilidae  (Humming  Birds),  with  fiery 
red  feathers  round  their  necks.    They  are   small 
birds  from  tropical  America. 

"flame- bolt,  s.    A  thunder-bolt. 

flame-bridge,  s.  A  wall  rising  from  the  floor  of 
a  furnace  to  cause  the  flame  to  impinge  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler. 

flame-engine,  s.  An  early  name  for  the  gas- 
engine,  in  which  the  piston  is  moved  by  the  expan- 
sion due  to  the  sudden  combustion  of  a  body  or  gas 
in  the  cylinder.  [GAS-ENGINE.] 

*flame-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  burning  like  fire, 
or  darting  out,  as  it  were,  flames  of  tire. 

flame-lily,  s. 

Botany:  The  amyrillidaceous  genus  Pyrolirion. 
(London.) 

flame-moth,  s.    Anticlea  rubidata. 

flame-shaped,  a.  A  term  applied  to  any  weapon 
of  which  the  blade  is  of  wavy  form:  specif.,  em- 
ployed to  denote  arrow-heads,  knives,  and  lance- 
hoads  of  theneolithic  period  so  indented,  and  which 
are  interesting  as  showing  a  distinct  advance  on  the 
weapons  of  the  river-drift. 

flame-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Brachy chiton  acer if olium. 
flame,  *flambe,  *flaume,  *flawme,  v.  t.  &  i.    [O. 
Fr.flamber;  Yr.flamer;  M.  H.  Ger.«fc  Dut.  vZammen; 
Svf.flamma :  Dan.  flamme ;  Ger.  flammen,  from  Lat. 
flamma  =  to  burn.] 

*A.  Trans.:  To  inflame,  to  excite,  to  heat. 
"Flamed  with  zeal  of  vengeance  inwardly." 

Sjienser.-  F.  V-,  V.  i.  14. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  burn  with  a  flame ;  to  blaze ;  to  burst 
into  flames. 

"Lilled  forth  hip  bloody  flaming  tongue." 

Spenser:  F.  £.,  I.  V.  34.* 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  shine  or  blaze  as  a  flame. 

"  The  wondering  swain  descries 
Midst  night's  thick  gloom  a  flaming  meteor  rise." 

H'ilkie.-  Epiyoniad,  bk.  iii. 

2.  To  burst  or  break  out  in  violence  of  passion. 
"He  flamed  with  indignation."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.t 

ch.  ii. 


fla  me-c6l-8r,  s.  [f^ng. flame,  and  color.]  A  high 
yellow  color  like  that  of  flanu-. 

"In  a  robe  of  ,flatn>-fii!»r,  naked-breasted." — Bun  Jonson: 

Sn-oii'l  -T/tis.jiK'  ,f  lintitty. 

fla  me  COl  ored,  a.     [  Kn^.  flame,  and  colored.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  a  high  yellow  color,  like  that  of 
flame. 
-.  Bot,:  Very  lively  scarlet,  fiery  red. 

*fla  me-f ul,  *flame-full,  a.  [Eng. flame;  -ful(l).] 
Burning. 

fla  me-less,  a.  [Eng.  flame;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
flame  or  fire. 

tflameless-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  which  gives  light 
without  Hame ;  as,  for  instance,  one  produced  by  a 
red-hot  coil  of  platinum,  introduced  into  a  jet  of 
gaseous  hydrocarbon,  or  an  incandescent  electric 
lamp. 

*fla  me-let,'s.  [English  flame;  dimln.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  flame. 

fla  -men,  *fla-mine,  s.    [Lat.] 

Rom.  Antiq.:  A  general  name  forono  of  certain 

Sriests  whose  services  were  appropriated  to  one 
eity.  There  wore  in  all  fifteen,  three  (Flamines 
Majores)  instituted  by  Numa.  and  at  all  times  chosen 
from  the  patricians,  and  twelve  (Flamines  Minores) 
who  might  be  taken  from  the  plebeians.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  they  held  office  for  life. 
The  throe  Flamines  Majorca  were:  (1)  Flamen 
DialiSj  the  priest  of  Jupiter;  (2)  Flamen  Martialis, 
thepnestof  Mars,  and  (3)  Flamen  Quirinalis,  the 
priest  of  Quiriuus  or  Romulus.  The  Flamen  Dialis 
was  an  important  personage,  and  had  numerous 
privileges.  He  was  attended  by  a  lictor,  his  house 
was  an  asylum,  and  he  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  but  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  city  even 
for  a  single  night.  He  was  assisted  by  his  wife,  who 
was  termed  Flaminica,  but,  as  he  was  not  allowed 
to  marry  twice,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  if  his  wife 
died. 

fla -men-ship,  *fla-mine-ship,  s.  [Eng.  flamen; 
-ship.]  The  oifice,  post,  or  dignity  of  a  flamen. 

*fla  me  ship,  s.  [Eng.  flame;  -ship.]  A  title  or 
epithet  applied  to  Vulcan,  as  the  god  of  smiths. 

"Pox  on  your  ftameship,  Vulcan." — Ben  Jonson:  Exe- 
cration of  Vulcan. 

*fla-mln  -e-pus,  a.  [Lat.  flaminius,  from .fiamen 
(genit.  Jiaminis).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flamen; 
flaminical. 


2.  PL  :    The   family   Phopnicoptorulip,    which    is 

S  laced  under  the  sub-tribe  Lamellirofltre*,  of  the 
utatorial   Birds.   ils  allies   bi-in^  the  ducks,  the 
geese,  and  the  swans.    Soim'times  it  is  made  a  sub- 
family of  Auatidte,  and  is  thou  called  Phoeuicop- 
te  rhi  as 

fla  mln  '-l-cal,  ft.  [Lat.  flamen  (genit.jfa/, 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fiamen. 

[Eng.  flammnlh".  -it'/.] 


,    -  .  .        . 

The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  inflammable;  inflam- 
ilit 


flam-Ing, 
[FLAME,  r.j 


*flammynge,     pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s. 


A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Burning,  blazing,  emitting  flames. 

2.  Of  a  bright  red  or  yellow  color ;  flamecolored. 

3.  Tending  to  inflame  or  excite  the  mind;  vehe- 
ment, violent. 

C.  As  subst. :  The    act   or   state   of    burning  or 
blazing;  a  flame. 

flam-Ing-1^,    adv.    [Eng.  flaming;   -ly.~\    In   a 
flaming  manner ;  hotly,  ardently,  vehemently. 

fla-mlA  -g6,  s.    [Sp.  &  Port,  flamenco;  Fr.  flam- 
mant.    So  named  from  its  flame-like  color.] 

Ornithology: 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  A  bird,  Phcenicopterus  ruber,  which  has  very 
long  legs,  and  in  other  respects  so  much  resembles 
one  of  the  Gral- 
latores  ( W  ad- 
ers),  that  it  was 
long  cl as sed 
with  them.  But 
Swainson  point- 
ed out  that  its 
feet  have  the 
webbed  toes  of 
the  duck,  and 
the  bill  is  a  mod- 
ification of  a 
duck's  bill.  He, 
therefore  placed 
it  with  the 
Natatorial 
(Swimming) 
Birds,  which  it 
connects  with 
the  Grallatores 
(Waders).  The 
plumage  is  rose- 
colored,  the 


Flamingo. 


wing  coverts  red,  the  quill  feathers  of  the  wings 
black.  It  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high.  It  is 
found  in  the  South  of  Europe,  frequenting  the  sea- 
shore, and  living  on  mollusca,  Crustacea  and  small 
fishes,  for  which  its  long  neck  and  broad,  bent  bill 
enable  it  to  probe  in  the  sand. 

(2)  The  genus  Phoeuicopterus,  of  which  species 
exist  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 
They  are  gregarious  and  migratory,  moving  in  large 
flocks. 


*flam-ma-bir-I-t? ,  s 
he  qualit 
mability. 
*flanv-ma-ble,  a.    [La^jCantmaMli*,  from  ti>ti:i- 

7HO=to  set  on  tire;  Jlamma^  a  flame.  J  Capable  of 
being  set  on  fire  or  kindled  into  flame;  inflam- 
mable. 

*flam-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  flammatio,  from  jlnm- 
matu*,  pa.  par.  of  flnmm(i= set  on  tire.]  The  act  of 
setting  on  fire,  or  kindling  into  flame ;  tin-  stati>  of 
being  set  on  fire. 

*flam'-me-ous,  a.  [Lat. flammeus,  tromjlamma 
=  a  flame.]  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  con^i^t-- 
ing  of  flame. 

•flam-mlf-e'r-OUS,  a.  [Lat.yrammiyei—bearing 
flame  or  fire;  j?anima=flame,  and  /ero=to  bear.] 
Bringing  or  producing  flame  or  fire. 

*nam-mIv'-6-niOU8,  a.  [Lat.y?a»)mi>om«s,  from 
_/?am?na=flame,  and  i-omo=to  vomit.]  Vomiting 
out  flame  or  fire.  (Thompson:  Sickness,  bk.  iii.,1 

flam  -f,  a.  &  «.    [Eng./!am(e); -i/.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Burning,  blazing;  pertaining  to  or  consisting 
of  flame  or  fire. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  flame. 

"The  vital  spirits  of  living  creatures  are  n  substance 
compounded  of  an  airy  and  flamy  mutter." — Bacon:  .Vof. 
Uttt.,  §  20. 

3.  Bright  as  flame. 

"  She  has  s%en  him  rise  upon  his  flamy  wings." 

Watts:  Memory  ofKev.  Mr.  Gouge. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot.:  Viola  tricolor.  So  called  because  its  colors 
are  seen  in  the  flame  of  wood  (Flora  domestica). 
(Prior;  Britten  <£  Holland.) 

flan  (!),«.    [Icel./Jana.] 

1.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind ;  a  storm,  a  tempest. 

2.  Smoke  driven  down  the  chimney  by  a  gust  of 
wind. 

*flan  (2),*flon,  s.  [A.  S.  fldn;  Icel.  jleiun.]  An 
arrow.  (Halt  Aleidenhad,  p.  15.) 

flan(l),v.  t.  [FLAN  (!),».]  To  come  or  blow  in 
gusts. 

flan  (2),  ti.  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  To  splay  or  bevel  internally ;  as  a  window- 
pane. 

*flan  (3),  v.  t.    [A.  S.fledn.] 
To  flay. 

*flan  -card,  s.   [FLANKABD.] 

flanch,  «.  f  A  softened  form 
of  flank  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  flange 
(q.  V.). 

2.  Her. :  An  ordinary  formed 
on  each  side  of  the  shield  by  the 
segment  of  a  circular  superficies  Flanch. 

drawn  from  the  corner  of  the 
chief  to  the  base  point.    Written  alsojfangue. 

flanch,  i:  i.    [FLANCH,  «.]    To  flange  (q.  v.). 

flanch    ing,  pr. par.    [FLANCH,  t'.] 

flanching-out,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  Bellying  out. 

flan-con-a  de,  nan-con-na  de,  s.    [Fr.] 

Fencing :  A  thrust  in  the  flank  or  side. 

Flan'-dSrg,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Flandre.  A  district  of 
the  Netherlands,  at  present  represented  by  the 
provinces  of  East  and  West  Flanders  in  Belgium, 
whence  carriage  and  cavalry  horses  were  formerly 
exported  in  great  numbers  to  other  European 
countries.] 

A.  As   adj.:   Belonging   to,   connected  with,  or 
imported  from  Flanders. 

"The  lord-lieutenant  of  the  country  alone  pretended 
to  the  magnificence  of  a  carriage,  innhape  like  the  vulgar 
pictures  of  Noah's  ark,  drawn  by  eight  long-tailed  F/un- 
ders  mares." — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  ii. 

B.  As  substantive: 

(1)  The  country  described  in  the  etymology. 

(2)  A  horse  imported  from  Flanders. 

"  Does  he  keep  his  chariot  and  berlin,  with  six  flowing 
Flanders  t  " — Cibber:  Nonjuror,  ii.  2. 

Flan'-drl-an§,  s.  pi.  [Named  from  the  country 
of  Flanders,  in  which  the  sect  flourished.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  subdivision  of  the  Mennonite  Ana- 
baptist sect.  They  arose  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  were  rigid  in  their  procedure.  In  A.  D.  1030  tho 


fate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     car,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    «  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


flaneur 

•majority  of  them  entered  into  a  union,  confirmed  in 
1649,  with  their  more  moderate  brethren,  who  were 
often  called  Waterlanders.  Those  who  remained 
separate  were  not  numerous  enoufth  to  excite  much 
notice, subsequently.  Tho  Flandrians  were  called 
also  Flemings  (q.  v.).  (MoxUriin.  i 

fla-ne&r  ,  s.  [French,  from/M/ter=to  loungi-  or 
saunter  about.]  A  lounger. 

flang,  s.  [FLANGE,  «.]  A  miner's  two-pointed 
pick. 

flange,  *flanch,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  Jlanch  (q.  v.).] 

Machinery: 

1.  A  projecting  rib  or  rim  for  strength,  as  a  guide, 
or  for  attachment  to  another  object. 

2.  A  strengthening  rib,  as  in  the  flange  of  a  fish- 
bellied  rail,  or  girder. 

3.  A  guide-flange,  as  in  the  rib  of  a  car-wheel  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  tread. 

4.  A  fastening  flange,  as  on  tho  end  of  pipe,  steam 
cylinder  &c. 

flange-Joint,  s.  A  joint,  such  as  that  of  pipes, 
where  the  connecting  pieces  have  perforated  flanges 
by  which  the  parts  are  bolted  together. 

flange-rail,  s.  A  rail  having  a  beut-up  flange  to 
keep  tho  wheel  on  the  rails. 

IT  Port-flange,  s. 

Ship-build.:  A  piece  of  timber  fastened  over  a 
port  to  prevent  water  or  dirt  from  entering  the  port 
when  open.  • 

flange,  v.  t.  &  i.    [FLAXGE,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  flange ; 
to  make  or  fasten  a  flange  on. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bo  bent  or  made  into  tho  form  of 
a  flange. 

flang  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [FLANGE,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  furnishing 
with  a  flange. 

Hanging-machine,  8. 

Shi'et-metal :  A  machine  usually  having  tw~  roll- 
ers so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  bend  over 
tho  edge  of  a  piece  of  tin-plate  which  is  passed 
between  them.  The  modes  of  bending  are  known 
as  bending,  burring,  seaming,  flanging,  &c. 

flank,  *flancke,  *flanke,  *flawnke, «.  [Fr.  flanc 
=side,  prop,  tho  weak  part  of  tho  body,  from  Lat. 
7faccu8=weak,  the  n  being  inserted,  as  in  jongleur, 
from  Lat.  joculator.  So  in  Ger.  u'etche  =  softness, 
wei'cAen=tne  side,  from  weicft=soft  (Skeat) ;  Ital. 
Jianco-  Sp.  &  Port.  Jlanco;  Dut.,  Sw.,  &  Dan. 
.flank.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  fleshy  or  muscular  part  of  the  side  between 
.the  hips  and  the  thigh. 

*          "  Pierced  in  the  flank,  lamented  youth,  he  lies." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi.  879. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  haunch  of  an  arch ;  tho  shoulder  between 
-the  crown  and  the  springing. 

(2)  The  return  side  of  any  body,  as  of  a  house,  a 
wall,  an  ashlar  in  position,  &c. 

2.  Fort.:  That  portion  of  a  bastion  which  reaches 
from  the  face  to  the  curtain.    The  flank  of  one  bas- 
tion commands  tho  ditch  before  the  curtain  and  the 
face  of  the  opposite  bastion.    [BASTION.] 

3.  Gearing :  The  acting  surface  of 'a  cog,  within 
the  pitch-line.    The  outer  portion  is  the  face. 

4.  Leather-trade :  The  thin  portion  of  a  skin  of 
leather ;  that  which  previously  covered  the  flank  of 
the  animal. 

5.  Mil.:   The  side  of  an  army,  a  division  of  an 
army,  or  any  body  of  soldiers. 

ank-company,  s. 

Mil. :  Tho  company  posted  on  the  extreme  right 
•or  left  of  a  battalion. 

flank-defense,  8. 

Mil.:  A  lino  of  fire  parallel  or  nearly  so  to  the 
point  of  another  work  or  position. 

flank,  *flanck,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  flanquer;  Sp.  flan- 
•quear.]  [FLANK,*.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  a  side,  edge,  or  border  to;  to  border; 
to  stand,  lie,  or  bo  at  tho  flank  or  side  of. 

"And  yet  in  town  and  country  prospects  please 
Where  stately  colonnades  nra  flanked  with  trees." 
Pitt:  Epistle  to  J.  Pitt,  Esq. 

2.  To  secure  or  protect  on  the  side  or  flank. 
"  By  the  rich  scent  we  found  our  perfumed  prey, 

Which,  flanked  with  rocks,  did  close  in  covert  lie." 
Drydcn:  Annas  Mirabilis,  xxvi. 
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3.  To  bo  posted  so  as  to  command  or  secure  the 
flank  or  side  of  any  pass  or  position  ;  to  pass  round 
or  turn  the  flank  of. 

"Armed  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  they  stand, 
And  flank  the  passage." 

/'(•//•'••n:   rinjifx  MnrM,  ii.  21,  22. 

*4.  To  meet  or  receive  on  tho  flank  or  side ;  to 
oppose  tho  side  to. 

"For  this  assault  should  either  quarter  feel, 
Again  to  flank  the  tempest  she  mipht  reel." 

/"M/i-oiK-/1.  sti/jiu-reck. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  border,  to  touch ;  to  lie  on  tho  flank  or  side. 

2.  To  be  posted  on  tho  flank  or  side. 
•flank  -ard,  *flanc-ard,  «.    [O.  Fr.] 

1.  Sport. :  One  of  tho  knobs  or  nuts  in  tho  flanks  of  a 

2.  Old  war:    A  covering  for  tho  flanks  of  horses. 
*flanke,  *flaunke,  s.    [Dau.flunke.]    A  spark, 
flank -er,  *flanck-er,  s.    [Rug. flank;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  flanks,  or  is  posted,  sta- 
tioned, or  placed  on  tho  flanks ;  skirmishers  thrown 
out  on  the  flanks  of  an  army  when  marching ;  a  for- 
tification projecting  so  as  to  command  tho  flank  of 
an  assailing  body. 

*2.  A  pavement  at  the  side  of  tho  road. 

*flank  -er  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.    [FLANKER,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  attach  on  the  flanks  or  sides. 

2.  To  defend  by  flankers  or  projecting  lateral  for- 
tifications. 

B.  Intrans.:  To.como  on  the  flank  or  side, 
'flank -er  (2),  *flanck-er,  v.  i.  [FLANKE,  «.]   To 

flame,  to  burn. 

flanks,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  wrench  or  any 
other  injury  in  the  back  of  a  horse. 

flan-nel,  *flan-nell,  *flan-nen,  s.  &  a.  [Welsh 
gwlanen,  from  gwlan=VfooL] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Fabric:   A  soft,  open  woolen  stuff,  of  which 
there  are  many  kinds,  twilled  or  plain    and    un- 
dressed, milled,  gauze,  colored,  and  checked.    Also 
made  for  specific  purposes,  as  house,  horse,  and 
printers'  blankets. 

*2.  A  compound  of  hot  gin  and  beer,  flavored  with 
nutmeg,  sugar,  &c. 

*3.  The  quantity  of  the  material  described  under 
A.  1. 1,  necessary  to  cover  the  inside  of  a  coffin,  in 
allusion  to  the  endeavor  of  Charles  II.  to  promote 
the  woolen  trade  by  ordering  that  all  coffins  should 
bo  lined  with  flannel.  (Cf.  Pope :  Moral  Essays,  i. 
246-49.) 

"  Of  all  his  gains  by  verse  he  could  not  save 
Enough  to  purchase  flannel  and  a  grave." 

Oldham:  A  Satire. 

II.  Sot.:  The  leaves  of  Verbascum  thapsus,  from 
their  woolly  texture.    (Britten  <Sb  Holland.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  the  material  described  in  A.  1 ;  as,  a 
flannel  shirt. 

*2.  Soft,  warm. 

"Bid  me  repair  to  a  more  flannel  climate." — Walpole: 
Letters,  iii.  9. 

IT  (1)  Natural  flannel :  A  sheet  or  layer  of  much  in- 
terwoven or  entangled  material,  closely  resembling 
coarsely  woven  cloth;  found  in  summer  upon  the 
margins  of  pools  which  have  dried.    It  consists  of 
the  Interwoven  filaments  of  Confervas,  with  ad- 
herent or  entangled  Diatoms,  Infusoria,  &c.,  and 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime.    (Griffith  <5k Henfrey.) 
1[  (2)  Our  Lord's  Flannel,  Our  Savior's  Flannel: 
Bot.:  Echiumvulgare.    (Britten  dt  Holland.) 
flan'-n^led,  a.      [Ens.  flannel;  -ed.~\    Covered 
with  or  wrapped  up  in  flannel, 
flan   nqn,  s.  &  a.    [FLANNEL.]    Scotch. 

A.  As  subst. :  Flannel. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  flannel. 

flan,   nlng,  «.    [Eng. /km  (1).  v. ;  •ing.'] 
Build. :  The  internal  flare  of  a  window  jamb,  or 
of  a  fireplace ;  an  embrasure ;  coving, 
flanque, s.   [FLANCH.] 
*flan-queur,  s.    [FLANKER,  s.j 
flap,  "flappe,  s.    [Dut.^ap.]    [FLAP,  v.]   - 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  broad  and  flexible,  hanging  loosely, 
or  attached  by  one  side  only. 

"Have  hold  of  the  flap  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  coat."— 
Erskine:  Speech;  Trial  of  the  Earl  ofThanet. 

2.  The  motion  of  anything  broad  and  loose,  or  a 
stroke  with  it ;  a  flapping  motion  or  noise. 

"  the  flap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they're  borne." 
Byron:  Singe  of  Corinth,  xxu. 


flapper-skate 


3.  A  hinged  loaf  of  a  table  or  shutter. 

4.  A  fly-flap  (q.  v.). 

"Flappe,  instrument  to  smyte  wythe  flyys.  Flabellum 
mitscariuin."— Prompt.  Parr. 

5.  A  slight  stroke. 

"  A.flap  with  a  fox-tsile."—  Florio,  p.  137. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Veter. :  A  disease  in  horses. 

"  When  n  horse  has  the  .flaps,  you  may  perceive  his  lips 
swelled  on  both  sides  of  his  mouth;  and  that  which  i«  in 
the  blister  is  like  the  white  of  an  egg;  cut  some  slashes 
with  a  knife,  mid  rub  it  once  with  salt,  and  it  will  cure." 
— Farri?  r'b1  Dictionary. 

Z.  Bot.  (pi.):  (I)  Largo  broad  mushrooms,  prob- 
ably Agaricus  arvensis.  (2)  Peziza  cochleata. 
(Britten  &  Holland.)  [FLAB.] 

flap-dock,  flapper-dock,  flappy-dock,  s. 

Bot.:  Digitalis purpurea,  or  fox-glove. 

flap-door,  s.    A  man-hole  door. 

flap-tile,  s.  A  tile  with  a  bent-up  portion  to 
turn  a  corner  or  catch  a  drip. 

flap-valve,  s.  A  valve  which  opens  and  shuts 
upon  one  hinged  side ;  clack-valve.  The  common 
pump-valve  consists  of  a  disc  of  leather,  opening 
upward  when  the  pump-rod  descends,  and  has  a 
leaden  or  brass  weight  attached  to  it. 

flap,  *flap-pen,  *nap-pyn,  v .  t.  &  i.  [A  variant 
of  flack  (q.  v.) ;  cogu.  witn  Dut.  flappen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To   beat   or   strike    as  with  a  flap  or  similar 
thing. 

"There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xvi. 

2.  To  drive  away  as  flies  with  a  flap. 

"  He  was  contented  to  have  them  [flies]  flapt  away."— 
Wilson:  Arts  of  Khetorique,  p.  201. 

3.  To  move  rapidly  backward  and  forward,  as 
something  flap-like. 

"  And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground, 
And  .flap  their  useless  wings." 

Byron:   Dark-ness. 

*4.  To  let  fall  the  flap  of,  as  of  a  hat. 
*5.  To  oppose,  to  defy. 

"  With  what  a  lye  you'd  flap  me  in  the  mouth!" 

Cartieright:  The  Ordinary,  ii.  5. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  strike  as  with  a  flap. 

"Yet,  let  me  .flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings." 

Alex.  Pope. 

2.  To  move  tho  wings  rapidly  backward  and  for- 
ward. 

'"Tis  common  for  a  duck  to  run  flapping  and  fluttering 
sway,  as  if  maimed,  to  carry  people  from  her  young."— 
L'Estrange. 

3.  To  move  loosely  backward  or  forward  in  the 
air. 

"The  flapping  sail   hauled  down  to  halt  for  logs  like 
these."  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii. 

4.  To  fall  like  a  flap. 

"An  old  black  hat  that  flapped."—  State  Trials  (1679);  T. 
Whitebread  and  others. 

"flap  -drag-Jin,  s.  [Eng.  flap,  and  dragon.] 
[SNAPDRAGON.] 

1.  A  game  in  which  tho  players  catch  raisins,  out 
of  burning  brandy,  and  having  extinguished  them 
by  closing  the  mouth,  eat  them. 

2.  A  small  inflammable  or  burning  substance  set 
afloat  in  a  glass  of  liquor.    To  swallow  this  unhurt 
while  flaming  was  a  proof  of  dexterity  in  a  toper. 
and  even  candle-ends  were  sometimes  used  for  the 
purpose. 

'flap  -drag-bn,  v.  t.  [FLAPDRAGON.]  To  swal- 
low at  a  gulp ;  to  devour ;  to  engulf. 

*flap'-eared,  a.  [Eng.  ./Zap,  andeared.]  Having 
broad,  loose  and  pendulous  ears. 

*flap  -jack,  s.  [Eng.  flap,  and  Jack.']  A  kind  of 
broad,  flat  pancake ;  an  apple-puff;  a  fried  cake. 

*flap'-mo~Uthed,  a.  [Eng.  flap,  and  mouth;  -ed.} 
Having  broad,  loosely  hanging  lips. 

flap -per,  s.    [Eng. ./top,-  -er.] 

1.  One  who  flaps. 

*2.  One  who,  or  that  which  serves  to  remind  any 
one  of  a  ihing ;  in  allusion  to  the  flappers  in  Swift's 
Gulliver's  Visit  to  Laputa,  who  were  employed  by 
the  dreamy  philosophers  of  that  island  to  flap  them 
on  the  face  with  bladders  in  order  to  wako  them 
from  their  reveries. 

3.  A  young  wild  duck  before  it  is  able  to  fly. 

flapper-dock,  s. 
Bot,:  [FLAP-DOCK.] 
flapper-skate,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  kind  of  North  Atlantic  skate,  Raia 
intermedia.  (Yarrelt.) 


boll,    b6y;     p<5ut,    Jowl;    cat,    90!!.     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  -  bel,     del. 


flappet 

•flap  -pet,  'flap-pit,  s.    [Eng.  flap;  dimin.  suff. 

1.  A  little  flap  or  ledge. 

2.  Finery,  such  as  bows  of  ribbons. 

•flap -pish,  o.  [Eng. ./Zap;  -ish.]  Untidy,  having 
things  hanging  loose  and  flapping  about. 

'flap  ff,  a.  [Eng.  flap;  -y.]  Flapping  about; 
hangingloosely. 

flappy-dock,  s. 

Hot.:  [FLAP-DOCK.] 

flare,  'flair,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Cf .  Norweg  flora  =  to 
blaze,  flame,  the  oldest  form  being  seen  in  Swed. 
dial./fawi  =  t<>  burn  furiously ;  to  blaze.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  blaze,  to  flame  up. 

"  L&ke  flaring  tapers  bright'ning  as  they  waste." 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

(2)  Hot,  flery. 

"Hie  flaring  beams  flings  far  and  wide." 

Lloyd:  To  the  Moon. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(I)  To  glitter,  to  flutter  with  a  dazzling  or  gaudy 
show. 

"Overlaid  with  wanton  tresses,  and  in  &  flaring  tire." — 
Milton:  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  i. 

*(2)  To  be  exposed  to  too  great  heat  or  light. 

"  I  cannot  stay 
Flaring  in  sunshine  all  day." 

Prior.    (Johnson.) 

(3)  To  open  or  spread  outward. 

II.  Naut. :  To  overhang  or  incline  from  a  perpen- 
dicular line  outward,  as  the  lines  of  a  ship. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  cause  to  burn  or  flame ;  to  dis- 
play glaringly ;  to  show  off  ostentatiously. 

IT  To  flare  up:  To  fly  into  a  passion;  to  become 
suddenly  excited  or  enraged. 

flare  (1),  8.  [FLAKE  (1),  s.]  A  flake  or  leaf  of 
lard. 

flare,  "flair  (2),  s.  [FLABE,  v.l  A  largo  and 
bright,  but  unsteady  and  flickering  light ;  a  glare. 

*\  A  flare-up : 

1.  An  excited  or  angry  argument  or  dispute. 

2.  A  gpree,  possibly  drunken. 

H  For  the  difference  between  flare  and  flame,  see 
FLAME. 
flar  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [FLABE,  i>.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Flaming,  dazzling,  gaudily  bright. 

2.  Naut.:  Overhanging,  as  of  the  bows  of  a  ship,' 
the  top  side  forward ;  increasing  in  diameter  up- 
ward, as  of  an  upwardly  expanding  pan ;  funnel- 
shaped,  conical,  trumpet-mouthed. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  burning  with  a 
bright  but  unsteady  light. 

flSr'-Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  flaring;  -fy.]  In  a  flar- 
ing, dazzling,  or  gaudy  manner;  gaudily. 

flash  (i),  'flasche,  'flasshe,  'flosche,  *.  [O.  Fr. 
Basque,  flache ;  Dut.  vlacke.]  A  pool  of  water. 

flash  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Of  Scandinavian  origin ;  cf. 
Sw.  dial.  /osa=to  burn  furiously,  to  blaze;  Icel. 
flasa=to  rush ;  flas=a  headlong  rush.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  A  sudden,  quick,  and  transitory  blaze  or 
gleam  of  bright  light,  appearing  and  disappearing 
almost  instantaneously. 

"Then  sudden  through  the  darkened  air 
A  flash  of  lightning  came." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  26. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  sudden  outburst,  as  of  wit,  merriment,  pas- 
sion, &c. ;  a  short  and  brilliant  burst  or  show. 
"Flashes  of  wrath  and  tears  of  shame." 
Longfelloin:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.     (Inter.) 

•2.  The  time  during  which  a  flash  is  visible; 
hence,  a  very  brief  space ;  an  instant ;  a  short  tran- 
sient state. 

"I  learnt  more  from  her  in  A  flash, 
Than  if  my  brainpan  were  an  empty  hull, 
And  every  Muse  tumbled  a  science  in." 

Tennyson:  The  Princess,  ii.  375. 

3.  A  rash  or  sudden  dash. 

"Nane  o'  this  unlawfu'  wark,  wi'  fighting  and  flashes." 
— Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxi. 

4.  A  body  of  water  jtlriven  along  with  violencni 

5.  A  sluice  or  lock  just  above  a  shoal,  to  raise  the 
water  while  boats  are  passing. 

*6.  Cant  language. 

"Because,  as  his  comrades  explained  in  flash, 
He  had  overdrawn  his  badger." 

Hood:  Miss  Ktlmansegg. 

7.  A  preparation  of  capsicum,  burnt  sugar,  &c., 
used  for  coloring  brandy,  rum,  &c.,  and  giving 
them  a  fictitious  strength. 
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B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gaudy  ;  vulgarly  showy ;  as,  a  flash  dress,  a 
flashstyle. 

2.  Counterfeit,  forged  ;  as, flash  notes. 

*3.  Showy,  but  without  substance  ;  unreal. 

"  My  consolations  would  be  flash  and  dilute." — Ward: 
Sermons,  p.  63. 

4.  Slang,  cant ;  as  the  language  spoken  by  gypsies. 

"  The  squatters  on  these  commons  .  .  .  were  called 
theflash  men,  and  their  dialect  flash  talk  "— Isaac  Taylor: 
Words  and  Places,  p.  202. 

V  A  flash  in  the  pan:  A  flash  produced  by  the 
hammer  of  a  gun  upon  a  flint  which,  while  it  ignites 
the  priming,  fails  to  explode  the  powder  in  the 
charge  chamber;  hence,  an  abortive  attempt,  a 
complete  failure. 

IT  For  the  difference  between^a^fc  and  flame,  see 
FLAME. 

flash-house,  s. 

1.  A  house  frequented  by  thieves  and  other  dis- 
honest and  low  persons,  and  in  which  stolen  goods 
were  received. 

2.  A  low  public,  the  resort  of  loose   women ;    a 
house  of  ill-fame ;  a  brothel. 

"The  lowest  wretches  that  the  Company's  crimps  could 
pick  up  in  the  flash-houses  of  London." — .Vacaulay:  Essays ; 
Lord  Clive. 

flash-light.    [FLASHING-LIGHT.] 

flash-pipe,  «.  A  mode  of  lighting  gas  by  means 
of  a  supplementary  pipe  pierced  with  numerous 
small  holes  throughout  its  length.  The  flash-pipe 
reaches  from  the  burner  to  a  position  within  reach 
of  a  person,  and  is  provided  with  a  stop-cock.  The 
cock  being  turned,  gas  issues  from  each  oriflce. 
One  jet  being  lit,  the  flame  flashes  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  pipe,  and  communicates  flame 
to  the  jet.  The  stop-cock  is  then  closed,  and  the  row 
of  small  jets  is  extinguished. 

flash-Wheel,  ».  A  water-raising  wheel  having 
arms  radial  or  nearly  so  to  its  axle,  and  revolving 
in  a  chase  or  curved  water-way,  by  which  the  water 
passes  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  level  as  the 
wheel  rotates. 

flash,  r.  i.  &  t.    [FLASH,  8.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  glitter  with  a  quick  and  transient  flame ;  to 
burstout  suddenly  into  light. 

"  Clouds  burst,  skies  flash,  oh,  dreadful  hour! 

More  fiercely  pours  the  storm! " 
Byron:  Stanzas  composed  during  a  Thunderstorm. 

2.  To  burst  suddenly  forth  like  applause ;  to  break 
out. 

"  Yet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire, 
,  That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarch's  ire 

And  minion's  pride  withstand." 

Scoff;  Marmton,  v.  14. 

*3.  To  break  or  burst  out  into  any  kind  of  vio- 
lence. 

"  By  day  and  night  he  wrongs  me;  every  hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  3. 

*4.  To  break  or  burst  out  into  wit,  merriment,  or 
brightness  of  thought  or  language. 

"They  flash  out  sometimes  into  an  irregular  greatness 
of  thought." — Felton:  On  the  Classics. 

5.  To  come,  appear,  or  occur  suddenly  and  instan- 
taneously. 

"The  arguments  ...  of  the  Roman,  drawn  from 
wit,  flash  immediately  on  your  imagination,  but  leave  no 
durable  effect." — Dryden:  Life  of  Plutarch. 

*6.  To  throw  off  water  in  flashing,  glittering  spray 
or  sheets. 

"  The  cataract  flashing  from  the  bridge." 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  Ixx.  16. 
B.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  emit  or  send  forth  in  flashes ;  to  dart  out 
like  fire. 

2.  To  transmit  by  means  of  flashes  of  light  from  a 
mirror;  as,  to  flash  a  message. 

3.  To  convey  or  transmit  instantaneously,  as  by  a 
flash  of  light;  to  cause  to  pass  suddenly  and  start- 
lingly ;   as,  to  flash  a  message  along  a  telegraph 
wire;  to  flash  conviction  on  a  person's  mind. 

*4.  To  strike  or  throw  up  in  glittering  spray  or 
sheets.  (Spenser.) 

II.  Hydraul.  Engin. :  To  pass  boats  over  a  shoal 
by  the  operation  of  Flashing  (q.  v.).  [FLCSH,  t'.] 

"  A  memorable  case  of  flashing  is  that  when  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bailey  rescued  the  fleet  of  gunboats  on  Red  River 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Union  army  under  General  Banks. 
The  gunboats  were  flashed  over  the  falls  at  Alexandria  by 
means  of  a  wing-dam  made  of  log  cribs  filled  in  with 
stone." — Knight:  Diet,  of  Mechanics. 

flash -Sr  (l),s.    [Eog.  flash;  -er.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which  flashes. 

2.  A  man  of  more  appearance  of  wit  than  reality. 
"They  are  reckoned  the  flashers  of  the  place." — Wad. 

VArti/ay:  Diary,  i.  260. 


flask 

II.  Steam-e ngin. :  A  form  of  steam-boiler  in  which 
small  quantities  of  water  are  injected  into  a  heated 
boiler  and  flashed  into  steam,  sufficient  being  in- 
jected at  each  time  for  one  stroke. 

flash -Sr  (2),  8.  [Corrupt,  of  flesher  (q.  v.).]  A 
name  given  to  Lanius  collurio,the  red-backed  shrike ; 
also  called  FLUSHEB  (q.  v.). 

flash  -l-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  flashy;  -ly.]  In  a  flashy 
manner;  with  empty  show;  gaudily;  without  real 
power  of  wit  or  solidity  of  thought. 

flash -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flashy ;  -ness,]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  flashy ;  gaudiness ;  ostentation ; 
empty  show. 

flash  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FLASH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  emitting  or  appearing 
as  a  flash  of  light ;  a  flash. 

"As  through  some  dull  volcano's  veil  of  smoke 
Ominous  flashings  now  and  then  will  start." 

Moore:   Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassati. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Glass-making: 

(1)  A  re-heating  at  a  furnace  aperture  in  connec- 
tion with  a  rotary  movement,  causing  the  opening 
in  the  flatted  sphere  of  glass  to  enlarge  and  eventu- 
ally to  disappear  entirely  as  the  table  of  glass  as- 
sumes a  flat  snape.  The  flashing  heat  is  also  applied 
to  smooth  the  sheared  edges  of  a  goblet  or  other 
article,  or  to  reheat  an  article  during  manufacture 
to  restore  its  plastic  condition. 

(2)  A  mode  of  covering  transparent  white  glass 
with  a  film  of  colored  glass  in  order  to  give  the 
appearance  of  color  to  the  whole  ware.   In  some 
cases  the  ruby  coating  is  ground  away  in  an  orna- 
mental pattern,  so  that  the  glass  is  parti-colored. 
The  colored  glass  is  prepared  with  a  composition 
called  Schmelze  (q.  v.). 

2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  Concentrating  a  fall  of  water  at 
one  point,  so  as  to  increase  the  depth  to  allow  the 
passage  of  a  boat  from  one  level  to  another.    The 
river  having  a  dam  across  it  and  a  sluice  at  one 
point,  the    sluice-gate  is  opened,  and  during  the 
temporary  increase  of  depth  in  the  sluice-way  the 
boat  is  drawn  through.    It  is  a  very  ancient  device, 
and  is  still  used  in  many  countries  with  boats  of 
moderate  size. 

2.  Plumbing: 

(1)  A  lap-joint  used  in  sheet-metal  roofing,  where 
the  edges  of  the  sheets  meet  on  a  projecting  ridge. 

(2)  A  strip  of  lead  leading  the  drip  of  a  wall  into 
a  gutter.    Step-flashings  are  those  situated  at  tho 
junction  of  the  sloping  side  of  a  roof  and  a  wall. 
They  are  turned  in  at  each  course  of  bricks,  and 
stepped  down  as  the  roof  descends. 

flashing-furnace,  s.  One  at  which  a  globe  of 
crown-glass  is  reheated,  to  allow  it  to  spring  open 
flatly  as  it  is  whirled.  [FLASHING.  C.  II.  1.] 

flashing-light,  s.  One  character  of  light  as  ex- 
hibited from  lighthouses.  It  is  produced  by  the 
revolution  of  a  frame  with  eight  sides,  haying 
reflectors  arranged  with  their  faces  in  one  vertical 
plane  and  their  axes  on  a  line  inclined  to  the 
perpendicular.  The  rate  of  revolution  is  such  as  to 
show  a  flash  of  light  every  five  seconds,  alternating 
with  periods  of  dimness. 

flash    man,  s.    [Une.  flash,  and  man.]    A  rogue. 

flash'-? ,  flash  ie,  a.    [Eng.yiaM;  -y.] 

*1.  Lit.:  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of  flashes. 

"  Sometimes  so  shaken  be  these  shell-fishes  with  the 
feare  of  flashie  lightnings." — P.  Holland:  Ammianits  Mar- 
cellinus,  p.  239. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Empty,  showy;    dazzling  for  a  moment,   but 
having  no  true  solidity  or  bottom. 

"  A.  flashy  panegyric  upon  the  firmness  and  intrepidity 
of  the  very  man.  —Fox:  Speech,  June  8,  17H4. 

2.  Showy,  gaudy,  gay,  tawdry ;  as,  a  flashy  dress. 
*3.  Dull,  insipid,  vapid,  tasteless. 

"  Distilled  books  are,  like  common  distilled  waters,. 
flashy  things." — Bacon.-  Essays;  Of  Studies. 

*4.  Without  solidity  or  firmness ;  fickle. 

"  A  temper  always  flashy,  and  often  false  and  insincere." 
— Burke:  Speech  at  Bristol. 

flask,  8.  [A.  S.flasc,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
Icel.  flaska;  Dan.  flaske;  Sw.  flaska;  O.  H.  Her. 
flascd;  Get.  flasche,  from  Low  Lat.rtosea  =  a  flask, 
prob.  from  Lat.  vasculum,  dimin.  of  t,-o8=a  vessel. 
By  others  it  is  referred  to  Welsh  fflasg;  Qael.flasy 
=a  vessel  of  wicker-work ;  a  basket.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  bottle. 

"  Like  a  drop  of  oil  left  in  a  flask  of  wine." 

Southerne:  Maid's  Last  Prayer,  ii.  1. 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot.. 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     -whd,     son;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      us.     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


flask-clamp 
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2.  A  leather  or  metallic  case  for  holding   gun- 
powder or  shot ;  a  powder-horn. 

"  Powder  in  a  skill-less  soldier'B^a.sfc 
Is  set  on  tire." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

3.  An  iron  bottle  or  vessel  for  holding  quicksilver; 
&  flask  of  quicksilver  is  about  75  Ibs. 

4.  A  pocket  dram-bottle,  either  of  glass  or  metal ; 
a  pocliet-ttask. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  A  vessel  used  in  a  laboratory  for  subli-    «"""'    Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 
mation  or  for  digesting  in  a  sand-bath.  2.  A  plat  or  plot  of  ground  laid  down  level. 


*B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Flatly;  on  thn  ground. 

2.  Flatly,  directly,  positively. 

"Sin  is  Itat  opposite  to  the  Almighty."— George  Herbert. 
C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  surface  unbroken  by  depressions  or  elevations ; 
a  level  plain  or  low  tract  of  land. 

Following  them  through  bogs  and  dangerous  flats."— 


flat-rods 

flat-bean,  s. 

Hot.:  A  name  for  some  species  of  Lupinus,  be- 
cause the  sffds  are  flat  and  round.  Also  called  r  ig- 
bean.  (Coles ;  Britten  &  Holland.) 

flat-bill,  s. 

Ornith. :  Platyrhynchus,  a  genus  of  Muscicapidw 
(Flycatchers). 

flat-boat,  ».  A  flat-bottomed  barge;  a  flat. 
[FLAT.  C.I.  5  (1).] 

flat-bones,  s.pl. 

Anat.:   A    clase    of   bones   called   also   Tabular 


part  the  drag. 

flask- Clamp,  s.  A  binding  device  for  securely 
holding  together  the  parts  of  a  flask. 

flask  -St,  8.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  f rom  flask  (q.  v.).  Cf. 
Wei.  ffioiged  —  n  wicker- work  basket. J 

1.  A  vessel  in  which  food  is  served. 

2.  A  long  shallow  basket  with  two  handles. 


tions'  without 'a  keel. 
"The  ocean,  overpeenng  or  his  list, 

Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste."  Dai-cap,   s. 

Shakesp.    Hamlet,  Iv.  6.  i.  Ordinary  Language : 

4.  A  shallow ;  a  level  piece  of  ground  or  strand  i.  \  cap  with  a  low  flat  crown,  made  of  various 

lying  at  a  small  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  materials. 

water;  a  shoal.  2.  A  term  applied  to  a  citizen  of  London  in  r-di- 

"  I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run,  cule,  from  the  fact  that  the  use  of  such  caps  was 

But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats."  retained  by  them  after  it  had  ceased  among  other 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 


classes. 
II.  Paper:  A  size  of  writing-paper,  usually  14xlT 


"The  fauns  through  every  furrow  shoot 
To  load  their  flaskets  with  the  fruit." 

Purntil.-  Vacch,,,,  29  SO  5   Anything  broad  and  flat  in  form ;  as-  

flat,    *flatt,   *flatte,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    \lcel.flatr:  m  A  river-boat  or  barge  for  carrying  produce,    inches, 

cogn.  with  Svr.flat;  Dan. /ad;  O.  H.  Ger./az.    Of.  Coal,  merchandise,  &c.,  in  shallow  waters.                        flat-Chisel,  8.    A  sculptor's  chisel  for  smoothing 

Dut.  v.'afc;  Ger.  flech;  Gr.  p\ax=a.  flat  surface.    The  (2)  The  broad  side  of  a  blade.                                       surface'," 

__       aJ_L !it      /•!_         „  1  _  J !__„„  .  I         U.,n      «^<-      Knnn  ,                        _       ,                BWJ.11  IUjCS. 

The  officer  stormed,  and  drawing  his  sword  out  of  the        flat-fllB    ».     A  flln  wider  than  its  thickness,  and" 


.  .  .        .  . 

connection  with  Gr.  piatys=btoad,  has  not  been 


made  out.    (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Horizontally  level  without  inclination  :  having 
an  even  and  level  surface  without  elevations  or 
depressions. 


, 

scabbard    struck  O'Brien  with  «he  flat  of  the  blade."- 
Karryatt:  Peter  S.mple,  ch.  itx. 


from 


as  a  taper  file ;  when  the  size  is  maintaine 
(3)  A    broad-brimmed,  low-crowned    straw    hat.    en(j  to  encji  ;t  js  ]mOWQ  as  a  parallel  file 

(5)  The  palm  of  the  hand.  7cAfhu..'The    family  Pleuronectidee,   containing 

.8)  The  story  or  floor  in  a  house,  especially  when    the  Sole,  the  Plaice,  the  Turbot,  the  Halibut,  the 


,  ,  ,  ,  , 

"The  houses  are  fat  roofed  to  walk  upon,  so  that  every    occupied  by  a  single  family.  Brill,  &c.    They  are  compressed  or  flattened  later- 

bomb  that  fell  upon  them  would  take  effect.  —  Aadison:       ^  ^  foolish  follow  ;  a  simpleton  ;  a  gull  ;  one  who    ally,  not  vertically  as  is  often  erroneously  supposed 


On  Italy.                                                                                 is  easily  Stuped.    (Eng.  Colloq.)  One'  side  is  generally  dark  colored,  the  other  white- 

2.  Having  few  or   no  elevations  or  depressions;       ,.No   no  not  8uch  a  contoured  j!o«  as  that."-r/u»<*.  and  sdlvery.    For  the  sake  of  concealment  they  rest 

plain.                                                                                     eray  Newcomes  ch.  ivi.  upon  the  light  side,  leaving  only  the  dark  one  more 

"Inhabiting  upon  a  flatte  shore."  -Brena,:  Qulntu,          g     Depression    or    dullness    of    language    or  or  less  imperfectly  visible.    [PLEURONECTID*.] 

•       •        •     •     •     •-•• •-'-•--.  flat-footed,  a. 


Curtius,  to. 


4.  Prostrate,  lying  the  whole  length  on  the  ground. 
Aovtn  flatte  on  their  faces  before  the  throne." 


am  I  there-  1.  Lit. :  Having  flat  feet,  that  is,  feet  with  very 

•  among  his  little  or  no  hollow  in  the  sole,  and  a  low  instep. 
2.  Fig  i  Firm-footed,  resolute,  honest. 

(9)  (PI.) :  False  dice.    (Slang.)  flat-hammer,  «.    The  hammer  first  used  by  the- 

(10)  (PI.):  Base  money,  from  its  being  cut  out  of  gold-beater  in  swaging  out  a  pile  of  quartiers.  or 
ittened  plates,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  silver  pieces  of  gold  ribbon,  one  by  one  and  a  half  inches^ 
id  blanched  copper.    (Slang.)  square.    These  are  placed  twenty-four  in  a  pile  and! 
TT    T    i_-.™7i., .  beaten  till  they  are  two  inches  square.    They  are. 
II.  Technically.  then   packaged    with    interleaves   of  vellum,   and 
1.  Arch.:  That  part  of  the  covering  or  roof  of  a  beaten  by   other    hammers,   known    as    the    corn- 
Short  speeches  fly  abroad  like  darts,  and  are  thought    house  which  is  laid  horizontal  and  covered  with  mencing,  spreading,  and  finishing  hammers. 

tobeshotout  of  secret  intentions  ;  but  as  for  large  dis-    lead,  or  other  material.  fl    t  ho-j    fl,t  v,»artort   n 

courses,  they  are  ./lot  things,  and  not  so  much  noted."—       2.  Button-making:  A  piece  of  bone  for  a  button-  nai-neaa,  nai-neaaea,  a. 


*5.  Depressed,  cast  down,  dejected. 
6.  Dull,  uninteresting ;  without  animation,  spirit, 
or  force. 


Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Seditions  and  Troubles. 

7.  Stale,  insipid,  dull. 

"  How  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

8.  Tasteless,  dead,  vapid. 

"Taste  so  divine  !  that  what  of  sweet  before 
Hath  touched  my  sense,  flat  seems  to  this  and  harsh." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  iz.  987. 

9.  Dead,  dull;  as,  This  beer  is  ./la*. 


blank.  1-  Anthrop.:    Having    a   flat   head;   specif.:    in 

3-  Carding:  A  strip  of  wood  clothed  with  bent  ethnology   applied  to   the  Flat-heads,    a   tribe  of 

teeth,  and  placed  above  the  large  cylinder  of  a  the  Ohinook  Indians,  who  were  said  to  use  arti- 

cardmg  machine.    The  clothing  islnown  as  the  flat  ficial  means  to  make  their  heads  flat. 

top-cafds,  in  contradistinction  to  the  cards  which  2.  Ichthy.  :  The  name  given  in  Queensland  to  the 

clothe  the  drum,  licker-in,  card-rollers,  teazer,  and  anomalous  fish  genus  Ceratodus  (q.  \.). 

doffer,  whose  surfaces  are  curved.  Flat-head  nail  :  A  forged  nail  with  a  round,  flat 

4.  Gilding:  A  surface  of  size  over  gilding.  head  and  a  light,  rounded,  pointed  body. 

5.  Music:  The  sign  b  which  directs  thelowering  flat-Iron  s.    An  iron  with   a  flat  face,  used  for 
of  the  tone  to  which  it  is  prefixed  by  one  semitone,  smoothing  clothes.    A  sad-iron  or  smoothing-iron. 
Its  shape  is  derived  from  the  ancient  b.    A  double-  Flat-iron  heater:  A  stove  specially  adapted  for 


t  MAK"*017'    abSOlate'   POSHiVe;    flat,T^owers 'the  note  "to  which  iFis  prefixed  two    ne^^g^othin^r^T! 
not  relievea  or  soitenr-u.  semitones.  a,t  ,„„,,   „     c, — .,„„,, 


"I  will,  that's/Iaf."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  i.  8. 
11.  Absolute,  downright,  rank. 

"  That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word 
Which  in  the  soldier  in  flat  blasphemy." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 


buildina: 

(1)  A  flat  part  in  a  curve;  a  timber  which  has  no 
curve,  as  the  floor  timbers  of  the  deadflat  amid- 
ships. 

(2)  One  of  a  number  of  ship's  frames  of  equal 


anuKesp,:  juritaure  jur  aicusure,  n.  A,  i*    *         JIM —  t  K*- (ft  11      K    A  Hetl-lH 

12.  Not  shrill  or  acute ;  without  sharpness  or  acute-    S1  ™' Mini™  flayer  oV  ore  Tn  a  near^horizontal    no|,e-  . 
jss.  !,„  j  *  lat-n 


flat-lead,  s.    Sheet-lead, 
flat-mouthed,  a.     Having  a  broad  mouth, 
flat-nail,   s,    A   small,    sharp-pointed    wrought 
nail,  with  a  flat,  thin  head,  larger  than  a  tack, 
flat-nosed,  flat-nose,  a.    Having  a  flat  or  low 


,osed  monkeys :  [PLATYBRHINI.] 

"The  upper  end  of  the  windpipe  is  endued  with  several  "f/Theat. :  One  of  the  halves  of  a  scene  or  part  of       ^laf-nose  shell :  A  cylindrical  t"olwith  jaljos  at 

cartilages  and  muscles  to  contract  or  dilate  it,  as  wewould  a  scene  formed  by  two  equal  portions  pushed  from    bottom  for  boring  through  soft  clay.    (Ame,  ican.) 

have  our  voice  flat  or  sharp."— Bay,  On  the  Creation.  the  sjdes  of  the  stage,  and  meeting  in  the  middle.  flat-orchil,  s. 

13.  Dull,   without   animation   or   briskness,    de-       ij  To  fall  flat:  To  produce  no  effect ;  to  fail  in  the 

pressed.  intended  effect. 

TT    Twin,'™;;,/  •  IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  flat  ana 

11.  L  ecnnu  Uvel .  .,  Fl<jf  u  gaid  Q(  a  thing  with  regard  to  itsei( . 

1.  Art:   Wanting  relief    or   prominence  of   the  jt  is  opposed  to  the  round  or  protuberant:  level  as 

figures.  it  respects  another ;  it  is  opposed  to  the  uneven :  a       aoli.     ±UB    pHt,m0uaceous   geuua    ru 

2.  Arch. :  Applied  to  arches  which   have  only  a  COUntry  is  flat  which  has  no  elevation ;  a  wall  is    They  are  handsome  free-flowering  plants. 
•mall  rise  from  the  springing  to  the  crown.  jetlej  witn  the  roof  of  a  house  when  it  rises  to  the 

"This  Saxon  style  begins  to  be  denned  by  flat  and  height  of  the  roof."     (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 
round  arches."— Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,        (2)  For  the  difference  between  flat  and  insipid. 


Bot.:  Rocella  fuciformis,  a  kind  of  lichen.    It  is 
used  as  a  dye. 

flat-paper,  s.    Paper  which  has  not  been  folded, 
flat-pea,  8. 

The   papilionaceous    genus   Platylobium. 


3.  Gram. :  Applied  to  those  letters  in  which  the 
enunciation  of   voice    (as   opposed  to  breath)    is 


6,  d,  g,  v,  &c. 
4.  Music: 

(1)  Below  the  true  pitch :  thus  singing  or  playing 
on  an  instrument  is  said  to  be  flat  when  the  sounds 
produced  fail  to  reach  the  true  pitch. 

(2)  Applied  to  intervals,  minor;  as,  aflat  third,  a 
flat  fifth,  Ac.    [MINOR.] 


see  INSIPID. 

flat-aft,  a. 

Naut. :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  position  of  sails 
when  their  surfaces  are  pressed  aft  against  the  mast 
by  the  force  of  the  wind. 

flat-arch,  s. 

Arch.:  [FLAT,  a.,  II.  2.] 

flat-band,  s. 

Arch.:  A  plain,  sqnare  impost. 


flat-press,  s.  A  press  used  in  the  india-rubbpr 
business  for  flattening  together  a  number  of  piles 
of  folded  cloth  while  they  are  vulcanized  and1 
blended  by  a  steam  heat  of  say  280'  F. 

flat-race,  s.  A  race  over  level  or  clear  ground., 
as  opposed  to  a  steeple-chase  or  hurdle-race. 

flat-rail,  s.  A  railroad  rail  consisting  of  a  simple 
flat  bar,  spiked  to  a  longitudinal  sleeper.  [STRAP- 
RAIL.] 

flat-rods,  s.pl. 

Mining :  A  series  of  rods  communicating  motion, 
from  the  engine  to  pumps  at  a  distant  shaft 


boll,    b6y~;     p6~ut,    iGwl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f.. 
-cia'n,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL. 


flat-roofed 


1852 


flatting-mill 


/fiat-roofed,  a.    Having  a  flat  roof. 

Hat-rope,  s.  A  rope  made  by  plaiting  yarns 
ttogethrr  instead  of  twisting.  Some  flat-ropes,  for 
juiuiiitf-r-haft*.  are  made  by  sewing  together  a 
lumber  of  ropes,  making  a  wide,  flat  band. 

F'at-rope  pulley:  A  pulley  having  a  true  cylin- 
drical surface  and  two  rising  flanges,  to  keep  the 
band  from  running  off. 

flat-tool,  s.  A  turning-chisel  which  cuts  on  both 
sides  and  on  the  end,  which  is  square.  It  is  used  as 
.a  bottoming-tool  for  boxes, 

flat-vervain,  s. 

Bot.:  Veronica  chamcedrys.  It  trails  on  the 
ground,  but  is  not  a  genuine  vervain.  (Lyte ;  Brit- 
ten  &  Holland.) 

flat-worms,  s.  pi. 

Zool.:  The  English  name  of  Platyelmia  (q.  v.), 
mado  by  Dallas  a  class  of  Vermes. 

*flat,  *flatt,  s.    [O.  FT.  flat.'}    A  blow,  a  stroke. 
"  He  gaff  Richard  n  sory  JJatt." 

Richard  Caeitr  de  Lion,  6,265. 

fiat,  v.t.&i.     [FLAT,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary/  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  make  flat,  or  even ;  to  level ;  to  flatten. 

"  Till  the  fields  around 
Lie  sank  and  j!>ttf>  >l  in  the  sordid  wave." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  335. 

(2)  To  throw  down  to  the  ground  ;  to  raze,  to  de- 
stroy utterly. 

"  She  flatted  their  strongest  forts."— Feltham.-  Resolves, 
pt.  i.,  res.  4. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  make  dull;  to  depress;  to  deprive  of  spirit 
-or  force. 

"  May  flat  and  dead  the  taste  of  conversation."— .VOHH- 
-tagu:  Dtvout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  xii.,  §  3. 

(2)  To  make  dead,  vapid,  or  tasteless. 

"Otherwise  fresh  in  their  color,  hut  their  juice  sonie- 
-what  flatted."— Bacon:  Satural  History. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Glass-making:  To  open  out  a  split  cylinder  of 
,glass,  so  as  to  make  it  flat. 

2.  Afetall. :  To  roll  uietal  into  plates  or  sheets. 
"When  a  bar  of  pure  silver  or  ingot  of  gold 

la  sent  to  be  flatted  or  wrought  into  length." 

C'owpt-r:   The  Flatting  Mill. 

*3.  J/w-sic:  To  lower  or  depress  the  voice,  or  a 
sound,  below  the  true  pitch  ;  to  make  a  sound  less 
sharp. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  To  become  flat ;  to  sink  to  a  level  or  even 
surface. 

"I  burnt  it  the  second  time,  nnd  observed  the  skin 
/shrink,  and  the  swelling  to  flut  yet  more  than  at  first."— 
Temple. 

2.  Fig,:  To  become  dull,  dead,  or  vapid;  to  lose 
spirit  or  force. 

II.  Music :  To  depress  the  voice ;  to  fall  below  the 
true  pitch  ;  to  become  flat. 

1[  To  flat  in  the  sail : 

Naut.:  To  draw  in  the  aftmost  clew  of  a  sail 
toward  the  middle  of  the  ship. 

fla  -ta,  s.  [Lat. /a/a,  fern.  sing,  of  flatus,  pa.  par. 
of  flo=to  blow.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Flatidee 
(q.v.).  It  is  the  same  as  the  Poeciloptera  of  La- 
treille. 

fla  -tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat../to*(a),  and  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Homopterous  insects,  akin 
to  Cicadidse,  but  having  their  wings  covered  with  a 
-white  farinaceous  powder,  and  so  much  resembling 
those  of  some  moths,  that  Swainson  and  Shuckard 
called  them  Moth  Cicadas.  They  are  nearly  con- 
fined to  the  tropics  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
They  furnish  a  secretion  which  is  called  Chinese 
-wax. 

*fla'-tlve,  a.  [Lat. flatus,  pa,  par.of^o=to  blow.] 
Producing  wind;  flatulent. 

"Eat  not  too  many  of  these  apples,  they  be  very  fla- 
3ive." — Brewer:  Lingua,  iv.  17. 

*flat-llng,  *flat-lyng,  adv.  [Eng.  flat;  suff. 
~ling.\ 

1.  With  the  flat  or  broad  side. 

"Thowith  her  sword  on  htm  she  flailing  strooke." 
Spenger.-  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  18. 

2.  Prostrate,  flat. 

"He  leyde  bymflatlyng  on  the  grounde." — MS,  in  Halli- 
toell,  p.  360. 

*flat  -l5ftg,  adv.  [Eng.  fat:  suff,  -long.'}  Flat- 
-wise ;  with  me  flat  or  broad  side ;  not  edgewise. 


flat -If,  adv.    [Eng.  ./Fa?;  -ly.] 

I.  Lit. :  In  a  flat,  level,  or  even  manner;  without 
depressions  or  elevations. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Without  spirit  or  force;  dully,  frigidly,  vapidly. 

2,  Positively,  downright,  plainly,  peremptorily. 

"  He  tells  mejtatly  there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in  heaven." 
—Sfiakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

flat-nSss,  *flat-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  flat;  -»*>*«.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flat,  level,  or  even. 

2.  Want  of  relief  or  prominence. 

"It  appears  so  very  plain  and  uniform,  that  one  would 
think  the  coiner  looked  on  the  flatness  of  a  figure  as 
one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  sculpture." — Addison.-  On 
Medals. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Dullness,  insipidity,  frigidity ;  lack  of  spirit  or 
animation. 

"He  has  here  sunk  into  the  flatness  of  prose." — Addi- 
son; .Votes  on  Grid;  Metamorphoses  iii. 

2.  Deadness,  dullness,  vap!dness.  • 
"  Deadness  or  flatness  in  cyder  is  often  occasioned  br 

the  too  free  admission  of  air  into  the  vessel." — Mortimer; 
Husbandry. 

3.  Dejection  of  mind ;  loss  of  spirit  or  courage. 
"How  fast  does  obscurity,  flatness,  and  impertinency 

flow  in  upon  our  meditations?"— CoHier.    (Johnson.) 

*4.  Downrightness;  extremeness,  completeness. 
"The  flatness  of  my  misery." 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

5.  The  gravity  or  dullness  of  sound ;  the  opposite 
to  shrillness  or  acuteness. 

'•FlatiK-sit  of  sound  is  joined  with  a  harshness."— Baaon. 

*flat  our,  s.    [O.  'Fr.flateor.flateur.]   A  flatterer. 

*flat-rour,  s.  [Mid.  Eug.  ./!a/er= flatter;  -our— 
-or.]  A  flatterer. 

flat  -ten,  r.  /.  &  i.     [Eug.  flat,  a. ;  suff.  -en  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  make  flat,  level,  or  even;  to  level. 

(2)  To  beat  or  throw  down  to  the  ground ;  to  raze ; 
to  lay  flat. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  make  dull,  vapid,  or  insipid;  to  deprive  of 
force  or  animation. 

(2)  To  depress  or  deject  the  spirits;  to  dispirit. 

II.  Music :    To   depress    or    lower    in    pitch ;    to 
render  less  sharp  or  acute. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  grow  or  become  flat,  level,  or  ev2n. 

*2.  figuratively: 

(1)  To  become  dull,  insipid,  or  vapid ;  to  lose  ani- 
mation, force,  or  interest ;  to  pall. 

"Here  joys  that  endure  for  ever,  fresh  and  in  vigor,  nre 
opposed  to  satinfftctions  that  nre  attended  with  satiety 
and  surfeits,  &ndftatteti  in  the  very  tasting."— L'Estrange. 

(2)  To  become  dejected  or  depressed  in  spirit. 
*II.  Music:  To  depress  the  voice;  to  drop  below 

the  true  pitch ;  to  render  a  sound  less  sharp. 

If  To  flatten  a  sail: 

Naut.:  To  extend  it  fore  and  aft,  so  that  the 
effect  is  lateral  only. 

*flaf -ten,  a.  [Eng. flat;  suff.  -en  (q.  v.),]  Flat; 
stupid,  silly. 

flat  -ten-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [FLATTEN,  v.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Aasubst.:  The  act  of  making  flat;  the  state  of 
becoming  flat. 


FURNACE.] 
flat-tgr  (!),«.    [Eng.^a<,v.;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  by  which  any- 
thing is  flattened. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Smith.:  A  hammer   with    a  very  broad    face, 
used  by  smiths  in  flat-facing  work. 

2.  Wire-draw. :  A  draw-plate  with  a  flat  orifice, 
to  draw  flat  strips,  such  as  watch-springs,  skirt- 
wire,  Ac. 

flat  -t5r  (2),s.  [Corrupt,  of  floater  (?)  from  the 
floating  leaf.]  A  word  used  only  iu  the  subjoined 
compound. 

flatter-dock,  s.    [DOCK,  ».,  1  (2).] 

flat-tor,  *flat -ere,  *flat-er-en,  *fla-ter-yn, 
r.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  flater  (Fr.  flatter},  in  which  the 
/  stands  for  an  old  k,  as  seen  in  O.  Svi .  fteckra=to 
flatter;  Sw.  dial.  fleka=to  caress  (Skeat),  or  from 
Icel.  rtadAra=to  stroke,  to  rub  smooth,  from  flatr 
=  flat,] 


1.  To  soothe  with  praise ;  to  coax ;  to  please  or 
gratify  tin1  si-lf-lovo  of  by  praise, obsequiousness, or 
blandishment ;  to  wheedle. 

'•  He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident." 

MlilA'c*)'.:  Cut'i'ilillllix,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  encourage  in  an  opinion  which  gives  pleas- 
ure or  gratification  to  one's  si'lf-lmv. 

"Sir  James  Montgomery  had  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  be  the  chief  minister."— .l/<rcuH/«j/.  Hist.  £»(/.,  oh. 
ziii. 

3.  To  praise  falsely ;  to  encourage. 

"Give  consent  to  flatter  gin." 

Shakeip.:  Henry  I'/.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  5. 

4.  To  please,  to  soothe,  to  gratify. 

"A  consort  of  voices  supporting  themselves  l»y  their 
different  parts  make  a  hiirmony,  pleasingly  fills  their 
ears,  and  flatters  them." — Dryden:  Dufrestiuy. 

5.  To  raise  false  hopes;  to  encourage  in  fa!-.'  <>r 
unfounded  expectations. 

6.  To  represent  too  favorably;  as,  The  portrait 
flatters  him. 

B.  Intrant,:  To  make  use  of  flattery. 

"I  flatter  not,  but  say  thou  art  a  caitiff." 

s/utk,-*ii.:  Timiin  of  Athena,  iv.  3. 

If  *(1)  To  flatter  with:  To  flatter. 

*(2)  To  flatter-blind:  To  blind  or  deceive  with 
flattery.  (Coleridge.) 

'flat -ter  a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  flatter;  -able.]  Open 
to  flattery. 

flat  -ter-er,  *flat-er-ar,  *flat-er-er,  "flat-er- 
ere,  s.  [Eng.  flatter;  -er.]  One  who  flatters ;  one 
who  coaxes,  or  wheedles  with  flattering;  one  wlm 
endeavors  to  gratify  the  self-love  of  another  by 
praise,  obsequiousness,  or  respectful  behavior. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  flatterer,  mc- 
ophant,  and  parasite:  " The  flatterer  is  one  w.jo 
flatters  by  words ;  the  sycophant  and  parasite  is 
therefore  always  a  flatterer,  and  something  more, 
for  the  sycophant  adopts  every  mean  artifice  hy 
which  he  can  ingratiate  himself,  and  the pantsitf 
submits  to  e'very  degradation  and  servile  compli- 
ance by  which  he  can  obtain  his  base  purpose." 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

*flat  -tSr-ess,  s.  [Eng.  flatter;  •ess.']  A  woman 
who  flatters. 

flat  -tgr-Iig,  «flat-er-yng,  *flat-er-ung,  «flat- 
er-ynge,  pr.par.,  a.  &  a.  [FLATTER,  t'.J 

A.  As  pr.par.:   (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Using  flattery ;  soothing  or  gratifying  self-love 
by  praise  or  obsequiousness. 

2.  Raising  false  nopes ;  encouraging  in  unfounded 
expectations. 

3.  Not  representing  faithfully ;  partial ;  as,  a  flat- 
tering portrait. 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  using  flattery: 
the  manners  or  conduct  of  a  flatterer ;  flattery. 

"With  f ained  flattering  and  japes." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  707.    (Prol.) 

flat  -t§r-Ing-l£,  adv.    [Eng.  flattering ;  -ly.~\ 

1.  In  a  flattering  manner;  so  as  to  flatter, 

2.  With  partiality ;  in  a  manner  to  favor. 

flat  -ter-?,  *flat-er-ie,  'flat-er-y,  'flat  er-ye. 

*flat-rye,  ».    [O.  Fr.  flaterie  ;  Fr.  flattering     Thn 

actor  practice  of  flattering;  false  or  venai  praise, 

adulation,  obsequiousness, 
flat  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FLAT,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.:    (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  actor  process  of  making  flat 
or  flattening. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gilding:  A  covering  of  size  overgilding. 

2.  Glass-making:  The  operation  of  opening  out  a 
split  cylinder  of  glass  so  as  to  make  it  flat.    This  is 
performed   in    a    Flatting-furnace   (q.  v.),  and  is 
assisted    by    a    tool  having  an  iron  handle  and  a 
wooden  cross-piece  at  the  end. 

3.  Metall.:  The  act  or  process  of  rolling  out  metal 
into  plates  or  sheets. 

4.  Painting:  A  stylo  of  inside  house-painting  in 
which  the  colors,  prepared  with  oil  of  turpentine 
only,  are  dead,  without  luster. 

flatting-furnace,  s. 

Glass-making :  A  furnace  in  which  a  split  cylinder 
of  glass  is  opened  out.  [FLATTING,  s.,  II.  2.] 

flatting-hearth,  s. 

Glass-making:  The  platoon  which  glass  is  flatted. 
It  is  of  devitrified  glass,  fire-proof  Clay,  sandstone, 
or  other  material  which  will  resist  heat  and  main- 
tain the  essential  perfectly  smooth  surface. 

flatting-mill,  8. 

1.  A  rolling-mill  producing  sheet-metal. 

2.  In  the  Mint,  the  rolling-mill  for  producing  the 
ribbon  from  which  the  planchets  are  punched. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,     wSt,     here,     camel,     hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     whd,     s6n;     mttte,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    OB  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


flatting-plate 

3.  A  mill  havinga  pairof  hard,  polished  steel  rolls, 
through  which  grains  of  metals  are  passed  to  bo 
.tutted  for  ornamental  purposes.     The  produce  is 
known  as  metallic  dust, 
flatting-plate,  s.    [FLATTING-HEARTH.] 
flatting-stone,  s.    [FLATTING-HEARTH.] 
flat  -tlsh,  a.    [Eng.  flat;  -ish.]    Somewhat  flat ; 
approaching  to  flatness. 

flat  -u-leD.ee,  flat  -u-len-cjf,  s.  [Fr.  flatulence, 
from  Low  Lat.  flatiilenfia,  from-/.rt.t(.<>.}f..s=full  of 
wind,  windy,  from  Lat.y.a<tw=a  blowing,  from_*.= 
to  blow.] 


1853 

2.  To  mako  a  brilliant  or  gaudy  show. 

"  Blossoms  flauntina  in  the  eye  of  day." 

Longfellow:  Flowers. 

B.  Trans.:  To  display  ostentatiously,  impudently, 
or  offensively, 
•flaunt,  s.    [FLAUXT,  t'.] 

1.  The  act  of  flaunting  or  acting  ostentatiously. 

2.  Finery;  flash  or  showy  apparel. 

3.  Impudent  parade;  a  brag;  a  boast ;  a  vaunt. 
*flaunt-a-flaunt,  adv.    Displayed  in  an  ostenta- 
tious manner. 

flaunt  -er,  s.    [English  flaunt;  -er.]    One  who 


iThn,,Blitv  ,nf  h»in,r  flatnlem    -,r  full  -,    .  ,        . 

of  wind  £  "gasJs  genorited  fin  t^aMmentary  "anal'    flau»ts  about'  or  makes  an  °^ntat'°us  dlsPla>'- 


flaunt  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FLAUNT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.    -48  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  making  an 

ostentatious  display. 


*2.  Emptiness,  vanity. 

flat  -u-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.;.a.i..e.-.u8.] 
[FLATULENCE.] 

*1.  Of  the  nature  of  wind. 

"The  more  weighty,  gross,  and  flatulent  part  remain- 
ing behind."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  577. 

2.  Windy,  full  of  wind  or  gases  generated  in  the 
8  M™^11  if  T\ cana       .    ,  manner. 

"Flatulent  tumors  are  such  as  easily  yield  to  the  pres-        *flaunt -f ,    a.      [Eng.  flaunt;    •_/.] 
sure  of  the  finger,  but  readily  return,  by  their  elasticity,     ostentatious ;  Hash, 
to  a  tumid  state  again."-eKinci/.  flaUf-Ist,   s.     [Ital.   flauto-e.    flute 


Flaunting ; 
Eng.   suff. 


,     .  . 

4.  Generating,  or  liable  to  generate  gases  in  the    -;«(.]    A  player  on  the  flute  ;  a  flutist. 

of       ?a-ve  -do,  ..    [From  Latin  ftave*co=to  become 


He  is  too  flatulent  sometimes,  and  sometimes  too  dry."    of  the  species  being  used  to  dye  that  color.   (Def.)] 


— Dryden:  Juvenal.     (Dedic.) 

*6.  Characteristic  of  empty  or  vain  pretentious. 

"  To  talk  of  knowledge,  from  those  few  indistinct  rep- 
resentations which  are  made  to  our  grosser  faculties,  is  a 
flatulent  vanity." — Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientiflca. 

*flat'-u-lent-lyt,  adv.  [Eng.  flatulent;  -ly.]  In 
a  flatulent  manner ;  windily  ;  emptily. 


Bo(.:The  typical  genus  of  the  composite  sub- 
tribe  Flayerieee.  Flaveria  contrayerba  grows  in 
Peru,  and  is  used  in  dyeing  yellow. 

fla-ver'-I-e-se,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  flaveri  (a),  and 


flax 

fla  -v5r-ous,  *fla  -vour-ous,  a.  [English  flavor:' 

-mix.  ] 

1.  Pleasing  to  the  taste  or  palate. 

"The  sumptuous  viands  and  theflarorous  wine." 

l\:i»-':  Homer's  Odyssey,  vi.  90. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  olfactories  ;  fragrant,  odorous. 
*fla  -voua,  a.    [Lat.  flavus.]    Yellow. 

"  The  membrane  itself  is  somewhat  of  a  flavous  color." 
— Smith:  Portraiture  of  Old  Age  (1606). 

fliiw,  *flay,  s.  [Sw.  flacia=n  flaw,  a  crack ;  A.  S. 
floh ;  Goth,  flaga  =  a  fragment.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  crack  or  breach  in  anything;  a  slight  gap  or 
fissure ;  an  imperfection. 

"We  found  it  eiceedingly  difficult  to  keep  the  air 
from  getting  in  at  any  imperceptible  hole  or  flaw.  — 

2.  A  defect  or  fault  caused  by  violence  or  neglect. 

"  Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 
Or  some  frail  China-jar  receive  a  flaw." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  11.  106. 

3.  A  defect,  a  fault,  which  weakens  or  invalidates 
that  in  which  it  occurs. 

"The  decree  was  just,  and  without  flaw." 

Cowper:  Hope,  818. 

•4.  A  fault,  or  defect  in  conduct ;  a  failure  in  obe- 
dience. 

"  From  Sinai's  top  Jehovah  gave  the  law — 
Life  for  obedience — death  for  every  flaw.1 

Cowper:  Truth,  650. 

*5.  A  fragment,  a  piece. 

"  This  heart  shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flawy 
Or  ere  I  weep."  Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4- 

•6.  A  flake,  as  of  snow. 
*..  A  flash,  a  flame. 

"  Tille  thoflawes  of  fyre  flawmes  one  their  helmes."' 
Morte  Arthure,  2,655.. 


Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -eve.] 
Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Sen 


ecionideee. 

*fla-v5s'-$ent,  a.    [Lat.  flavescens,   pr.  par.  of 
*flat-U-os -I-tf ,  s.    [ French flatuosite,  from  Lat.    «awsco= to  become  yellow;  incept,  from  flavus= 

flatus=R  blowing:  flo=to  blow.]    Windmess ;  full-  <.ellow  ] 

ness  of  air  or  wind ;  flatulence.  _jof . ;  Yellowish,  becoming  yellow. 

*flat  -u-ous,  a.    [Fr.  flat ueux ;  Ital.  &  Span,  flat- 

TVarp_.bL. *ot  -wh-tTblown  away ;  of  the  nature  of    =  hair.J    Having  yellow  hair. 

wind.  flav  -In,   flav-ine,  s.     [Lat.  flav(us),  and  suff. 

2.  Windy,  full  of  wind,  flatulent. 

3.  Generating  wind  in  the  stomach. 


-in,  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

1.  Comm.:    A   yellow   dye-stuff    exported     from 
flat'-u-OUS-ness,  s.    [Eng../Za<«ou8,-  -ness.]    The    America  in  the  form  of  a  dark-brown  powder,  said 


«8.  A  sudden  burst  or  gust  of  wind. 
"And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow." 
Longfellow  i   Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

*9  A  sudden  outburst  of  noise ;  a  tumult,  an  up- 
roar. 

"Deluges  of  armies  from  the  town 
Came  pouring  in:  I  heard  the  mighty  .flaw; 
When  first  it  broke."      Dryden:  Aurungxebe,  v.  1. 

*10.  A  storm  of  passion ;  commotion  of  mind ;  a. 
*flg,-vlc -0-mouB,  a.    [Lat.  ./Zatrns=yellow ;  coma    quarrei. 

"Oh  !  these  .flaws  and  starts, 
Impostors  to  true  fear,  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire." 


II.  Technically: 


. 
Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 


quality  or  state  of  being  flatuous ;  flatulence,  wind,    to  be  identical  with  Quercitrin  (q.  y.) 

_       ..  O      />/.«*»     •    f1...  T-T..,X..I-          An    cirtrnn  if 


2.  Chem,:  C]; 


n\nfl      An  orea'nic'base  isomeric 
" 


of  ammonium  sulphide  on  dinitrobenzophenones. 
It  forms  pale  yellow  needles,  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Fused  with 


"  They  cause  fluctuations  and  flatuaitsnesse  in  the  body." 
—  Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  16. 

fla-tus.8.    [Lat.J 

*1.  A  breath  or  puff  of  wind.  *.ai.o_,  ov.iu.Mo  _»*  »»-.-_**--*  u..-~  -,«—--..    -.  — ~~--  

2.  Wind  in  the  stomach,  or  other  cavities  of  the    caustic  potash,  it  gives  off  phenylamine,  NH.Ce.^. 
body,  arising  from  indigestion ;  flatulence.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

"He  was  sick  of  the  flatus." — Reliquiae  Wottoniantz, 
p.  467. 

flat  -wife,  a.  or  adv.    [Eng.  flat;  -wise.] 
the  flat  downward ;  not  edgewise. 

"Its  posture  in  the  earth  was  flatwise,  and  parallel  t 
the  site  of  the  stratum  in  which  it  was  reposited." — Wood 
ward:  On  Fosstls. 

flaucht  (ch  guttural)  (1),  s.    [FLAW.] 

1.  A  flight  or  flock  of  birds. 

2.  A  flutter. 

3.  A  flash  or  gleam. 

flaucht  (ch  guttural)  (2),  8.    [FLAKE.] 

1.  A  flake. 

2.  (PI.)  Instruments  used  in  preparing  wool. 
flaucbt  (ch  guttural),  v.  t.    [FLAUCHT  (2),  8.] 

1.  To  card  wool  into  thin  flakes. 

2.  To  pare  or  strip  off  the  skin. 

flaucht-er  (ch  guttural),  s.     [Eng.  flaucht,  v. 


1.  Weav.  :  A  bore,  tangle,  or  skip. 

2-  Metal.:  In  casting  or  forging;  a  fault,  aswhere 


with  diphen^ic.nfee.'u  ^fSbTthTa^on    the  pTrtarf  the  me^e^ot  TSrly  joined. 


-er.] 


1.  A  person  employed  in  carding  wool. 

2.  A  man  who  cuts  turfs,  by  means  of  a  flauchter- 
spade. 

flauchter-spade,  -laughter-spade,  8.  A  long 
two-handed  spado  for  cutting  turf. 

(laugh  -tSr  (gh guttural),  v.  i.  [FLACCHT  (l),s.] 
To  shine  fitfully ;  to  flicker. 


fla  -Vor,  fla-vour.,8.  [Low Lat../.ai'or=(l)  yellow 
coin,  (2)  yellow  or  bright  hue,  from  Lat.  flavus= 
With    yellow.] 

1.  Literally: 

*A.  A  bright  hue  or  color. 

"  Nor  did  the  dancing  ruby, 
Sparkling  outpoured,  the_.aror  or  the  Rmell, 
Or  taste,  that  cheers  the  heart  of  gods  and  men, 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool  crystalline  stream." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  644. 

2.  That  quality  in    anything  which   affects    the 
taste. 

"  It  would  have  affected  everything  we  ate  or  drank  with 
an  importunate  repetition  of  the  same  flavor." — Paley: 
Xatural  Theology,  ch.  xii. 

*3.  That  quality  in  anything  which  pleases  the 
mid- ;  odor,  fragrance. 
"Myrtle,  orange,  and  the  blushing  rose, 
With  bending  heaps  so  nigh  their  bloom  disclose. 
Each  seems  to  smell  the  flavor  which  the  other  blows.' 
Dryden:  State  of  Innocence,  iii.  3. 

II.  Fig. :  An  agreeable  or  gratifying  quality  or 


"And  gives  a  pleasant  flavor  to  discourse." 

Pomfret:  The  Choice. 


flaw-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  Anemone  pulsatilla. 

flaw-piece,  s. 

Wood :  A  slab  from  the  outside  of  the  log. 

"flaw,  v.  t.    [FLAW,  s.] 

1.  To   crack,    to    break;  to    damage  by  causing 
flaws. 

"The  cup  was  flawed  with  such  a  multitude  of  little 
cracks,  that  it  looks  like  a  white,  not  like  a  crystalline 
cup." — Boyle. 

2.  To  break,  to  violate. 

"  France  hath  flawed  the  league,  and  hath  attached 
Our  merchants'  goods." 

Skalasf.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

3.  To  find  a  flaw  or  defect  in. 

"  My  worship  needed  not  to  flaw  his  right." 

Ford:  Lady's  Trial,  ii.  2. 

•flawe,  a.    [i,at.  flavus.]    Yellow. 

"  With  Huelish  browes,  flawe  of  color  pure." 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love, 

fliw-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  flaw;  -less.]  Without  a  flaw ;; 
free  from  flaws,  cracks,  or  defects ;  perfect. 

"  The  diamond  being  fair  and.flaw.C5s." — Boyle:  Works, 
v.  677. 

flawn,  *flaun,  "flawne,  8.  [O.  Fr.  flaon.  flan; 
Sp.  flaon;  Fr.  flan.]  A  sort  of  custard  or  pie. 
Kersey  defines  it  as  "  a  kind  of  dainty,  made  of  tine 
flour,  eggs,  and  butter." 


*flaw'-ter,  v.  t.    [FLAUCHT,  v.]    To  strip  off  the 

For  the  difference  between  flavor  and  taste,  see    skm  j  to  P^re. 

*flS.W'-?,    a.     [Eng.  flaw;   -y.] 
defects,  or  imperfections. 


Full   of  flaws, 


[Etym.  doubtful ;   Skeat  says 


fla-v5r,fla-voar,».r.    [FLAVOR.. ..]    To  give  a 


is  probably  of  Scandinavian  origin:  cf 


A.  Intransitive:  or  smell;  having  a  distinct  flavor. 

1.  To  make  an   ostentatious   or  gaudy  show  in  "  Roots  or  wholesome  pnl 

dress ;  to  move  or  act  ostentatiously.  Or  herbs,  or  flavored  fruits." 

"How  she  goes  flaunting,  too!  She  needs  must  have  a 
feather  in  her  head,  and  a  cork  in  her  heel." — Davenport: 
City  Kight-Cap,  ii.  1. 

boll, 
-clan. 


Dodttley:  Agriculture,  c.  ii. 

fla -vBr-lfss,  fla'-vour-lSss,  a.  [Englishylaror,- 
-less.]    Destitute  of  or  without  a  flavor. 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"The^Iazwas  boiled."— Erodus  iz.  31. 

2.  The  fibrous  portion  of  the  flax  plant  prepared 
for  spinning  by  breaking,  scutching,  &c. 


btfy-;     p6ut,    ]6wl;    cat, 
-tian  =  shan.     -tion, 


sell,     chorus, 
-slon  =  shun; 


chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    *.his; 
-Won,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  -  bel,     del. 


flax-brake 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.,  Agric.,  Arch&ol.,  6*c. :  The  English  name 
of  the  genus  Linum  (q.  v.),  and  especially  of  the 
common  flax  (q.  v.). 

2.  Script.:    The  rendering  of    the  Hebrew  word 
pishtah,  which  is  correctly  translated  flax. 

"  With  a  line  of  fax  in  his  hand."—  Ezekiel  xl.  IS. 

H  (1)  Commonflax: 

(a)  Ord.  Lang.,  Bot.,  Manufac.:  Linum  usitatis- 
•ximum.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  alternate, 
linear-lanceolate  leaves,  ovate,  acuminate,  ciliate, 
three-nerved  sepals,  many  flowered  broad  cymes, 
•with  crenulate  petals.  Its  fiber  constitutes  tow, 
which  is  made  into  yarn,  and  this  again  is  woven 
into  linen  cloth.  Dr.  Oswald  Heer  of  Zurich,  the 
eminent  fossil  botanist,  about  1783  published  a  pa- 
per On  the  History  of  Flax,  and  its  Culture  in  Pre- 
historic Times.  He  shows  that  it  has  been  found 
among  the  remains  of  the  oldest  pile  dwellings  in 
the  Swiss  Lakes,  where  neither  hemp  nor  wool  has 
been  discovered.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
lake-dwellers  received  it  from  the  South  of  Europe. 
He  alleges  that  it  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  about 
5,1100  years  ago.  It  seems  to  have  been  so  also  in 
Bible  times  in  Palestine  (Joshua  ii.  6),  though 
linen  was  exported  from  Egypt  to  the  adjacent 
lands  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7).  For  the  process  of  the 
manufacture,  see  LINEN.  Its  seeds  are  economically 
valuable.  [LINSEED.] 

(ft)  Pharm.:  The  meal  of  the  seed  is  nsed  for 
poultices ;  the  infusion  is  demulcent  and  emollient. 
The  oil,  mixed  with  lime-water,  is  applied  to  burns. 


12)  Fairy  flax:  [FArBY.] 
(3)  New  Zealand  flax: 


Bot. :  Phormium  tenax,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
Liliacece,  and  not  to  the  Lmaceee.  It  has  a  very 
tenacious  fiber. 

(4)  Flax-bush,  Flax-lily,  and  Flax-plant  are  popu- 
lar names  for  Phormium  tenax.  New  Zealand  flax. 

,[FLAX,1[  (3).] 

(5)  Purging-fl ax :   Dwarf  Flax,  Mountain    Flax 
(Linum  catharticum) .    It  is  a  small  annual  plant 
with  white  flowers,  found  on  heaths  and  pastures, 
flowering  from  June  to  September.    Its  leaves  are 
purgative.    Erythrcea  centaurium  is  also  known  as 
the  Mountain  Flax.    (Britten  db  Holland,  &c.) 

(6)  Toad-flax,  Yellow  Toad-flax : 

Bot.:  (1)  Linaria  vulgaris;  (2)  Spergula  arven- 
sis.  [ToAD.l 

(7)  Wild  flax: 

Hot.:  (1)  Linaria  vulgaris ;  (2)  Cuscuta  epilinum. 
^.Britten  A  Holland,  &c.) 
flax-brake, «. 

1.  A  machine  for  removing  the  Woody  and  cellular 
portion  of  flax  from  the  fibrous.    The  hemp-brake 
is  substantially  similar  in  its   construction,  and 
identical  in  its  purpose. 

2.  A  machine  for  shortening  flax  staple  to  adapt 
it  to  be  worked  by  a  given  class  of  machines. 

flax-cotton, «.  A  substance  produced  by  a  process 
invented  by  Chevalier  Claussen  for  cottonizing  flax, 
to  render  it  suitable  for  manufacture,  the  objects 
being  to  expedite  the  processes  of  separating  the 
fiber  from  the  cellular  and  glutinous  matters,  and 
then  reducing  the  fiber  to  a  staple  which  can  bo 
readily  treated  by  machinery.  The  flax-straw  is 
boiled  for  four  hours  in  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali 
in  a  stone  vessel^by  which  the  extraneous  matters 
are  loosened ;  it  is  then  placed  for  two  hours  in  a 
bath  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
then  dried  and  scutched  to  remove  the  cellulose. 
The  cottonizing  is  performed  by  steeping  the  fiber 
in  a  bath  of  dilute  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  subse- 
quently in  an  acidulated  liquid.  The  action  of  the 
acid  and  alkali  within  the  flax  fiber  generates  car- 
bonic-acid gas,  and  has  the  effect  of  bursting  apart 
tho  fibers,  which  assume  a  cotton-like  appearance. 
It  is  then  bleached  and  spun,  either  mixed  or  other- 
wise. 

flax-mill,  s.  A  mill  or  place  where  flax  is  spun ; 
a  manufactory  for  linen  goods. 

flax-plant,  s.    [FLAX,  T  (4).] 

flax-puller,  g.  A  machine  for  pulling  flax-plants 
in  tho  field. 

flax-scutcher, «.    [SCUTCHEB.] 

flax-star,  s. 

Bot. :  Lysimachia  linum  stellatum. 

flax-thrasher,  s.  A  kind  of  thrashing-machine 
for  beating  the  grain  from  the  bolls  of  the  cured 
flax-plant. 

'flax-wench,  s. 

1.  A  woman  who  dresses  flax. 

2.  A  prostitute.      (t  • 
'flax- wife,  ».    A  woman  who'spins. 

flax  comb  (b  silent),  8.  [Eng.  flax,  and  com&.] 
The  instrument  with  which  the  flax  is  drawn  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  it  from  the  tow  and  shives  ;  a 
hackle  or  heckle. 

flax  -dress-gr,  ».  [Eng.  flax,  and  dresser.']  One 
•who  prepares  flax  for  the  spinner  by  breaking  and 
scutching  it. 
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flax  -dress-Ing,  s.  [English  flax,  and  dressing.] 
The  act,  process,  or  trade  of  preparing  ilax  for  spin- 
ning by  breaking  and  scutching  it. 

*flaxed,  a.  [Eng.^iax;  -ed.]  Soft  and  silky  like 
prepared  flax ;  flaxen. 

flax  -en,  <r.    [Eng./ax;  suff.  -en  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Made  of  flax. 

2.  Resembling  flax  in  softness,  silkiness,  or  color ; 
soft  and  flowing ;  light  in  color. 

"His  flaxen  hair  of  sunny  hue. 
Curled  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  25. 

flaxen-egg,  s.    An  addled  or  abortive  egg. 
flaxen-haired,  a.    Having  long,  soft,  and  silky 
hair  of  tho  color  of  flax. 

flaxen-headed,  a.   The  same  as  FLAXEX-HAIBED 

(q.v.). 

flax  -rai$-e"r,  s.  [Eng.  flax,  and  raiser.]  One 
who  raises  flax, 

flax-seed,  s.    [Eng. /ax,  and  seed.] 

Bot.:  (1)  The  seed  of  Linum  usitatissimum.  lin- 
seed ;  (2)  Radiola  millegrana. 

flaxseed-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  flaxseed 
for  the  more  ready  abstraction  of  the  oil,  generally 
known  as  linseed  oil.  It  is  usually  a  coarse  grist- 
mill, but  is  sometimes  of  a  portable  form  and  size 
for  farm  or  plantation  use,  and  adapted  for  other 
grain  and  seeds. 

flax  -tail,  8.    \_Eng.flax,  and  tail.] 

Bot.:  Typha  latifolia,  from  the  fruiting  heads 
being  downy  like  finely-combed  flax.  (Britten  dt 
Holland.) 

flax  -weSd,  8.    [Eng.  flax,  and  weed.] 

Bot.:  Linaria  vulgaris.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

flax-wSrts.,  s.pl.    [Eng.  flax;  suff. -wort.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Linacere  (q.v.). 

flax'-?,  *flax-ey,  a.  [Eng.  flax;  -y.]  Resem- 
bling flax ;  of  a  lignt  or  fair  color ;  flaxen. 

flay  (i),  *flan,  *flea,  'flean,  *flee,  *fleen,  *flen, 
•fley  (1),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  flean;  Icel.fld;  Sw.fla;  Dan. 
flaae;  Dut.  vlaan,  vlaen.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  strip  off  the  skin  from ;  to  skin. 

2.  To  pare  or  takeoff  the  surface  of. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  torture  exceedingly. 
•2.  To  undress. 

*flay-flint,  s.    A  skinflint,  a  miser, 
•flay  (2),  'flaie,  'fley  (2),  v.  t.    [A.  S.flfgan,fli- 
gan.]    To  put  to  flight,  to  frighten,  to  terrify. 

flay'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  flay  ; -er.]  One  who  strips  off 
the  skin  of  anything. 

'flay  -some,  a.  [Eng. flay  (2),  v.,  and  suff.  -tome.] 
Terrifying;  frightful. 

flea,  *flee  (pi.  flea?,  *fleen),  s.&a.  [A.  S.  flea; 
Icel.flo;  Ger.floh;  Dut.  vloo,  from  thri  root plu= to 
fly  or  jump;  Sansc.  p(u=to  swim,  fly,  or  jump. 
Pulex  seems  a  modification  of  tha  same  word. 
(Skeat.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  The  insect  described  under  II.  1. 
*2.  Fig.:  Anything  insignificant. 

"After  whom  is  the  King  of  Israel  comeout  ?  after  whom 
dost  thou  pursue?  after  a  dead  dog,  after  ajleat" — 1  Sam- 
uel niv.  11. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Entom.:  A  too  well-known  wingless  insect, 
Pulex  trritans.  Though,  as  a  rule,  each  species  of 
Pulex  is  parasitic  only  upon  one  animal,  as  Pulex 
cnnis  upon  the  dog,  P.  talpce  on  the  mole,  and  P. 
hirundinis  on  the  swallow,  yet  P.  penetrans  is  said 
to  be  an  exception,  and  to  prey  on  man,  thedog,and 
the  cat.  If  there  is  no  confounding  of  species,  then 
the  presence  of  a  dog  or  cat  in  the  house  can  intro- 
duce fleas.  The  female  lays  in  the  cracks  of  floors 
or  such  places,  a  dozen  of  eggs,  white  and  a  little 
viscous.  In  favorable  weathei  they  hatch  in  five  or 
six  days,  giving  exit  to  little  .'ootless  laryee,  like 
small  worms,  first  white,  then  reddish,  which  roll 
themselves  in  a  circle  or  spiral,  and  move  forward 
in  a  serpentine  manner.  In  about  twelve  days  they 
inclose  themselves  in  a  small  silken  shell,  and  be- 
come nymphs.  After  other  twelve  they  come  forth 
as  perfect  insects.  The  last  brood  of  summer  con- 
tinues in  the  larval  state  all  winter.  The  flea  is 
encased  in  armor  like  a  medieval  knight.  It  can 
leap  thirty  times  its  own  height;  it  can  draw  with 
ease  eighty  times  its  own  weight.  A  plant  [FLEA- 
BANE]  has  been  said  to  destroy  it.  This  can  be 
done  more  effectually  by  putting  a  piece  of  fur  or 
flannel  in  the  haunts  of  the  insects.  In  this  they 
take  refuge,  and  can  than  be  detected  and  killed. 


fleam-tooth 

2.  Script.:  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
parsli;  Sept.  psullus;  Vult?.  pulrj:,  which  is  prob- 
ably correct.  The  Hebrew  word,  according  to 
Gesonius,  is  from  an  obsolete  quadrilateral  root, 
parash=to  leap.  (Ps.  xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  20.) 

If  1.  To  have  a  flea  in  one's  ear  : 

(1)  To  receive  an  annoying:  suggestion. 

(2 1  To  fail  ridiculously  in  some  enterprise  or 
scheme. 

2.  Gardenflea:  Haltica.    [FLEA-BEETLE.] 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  fleas. 

flea-beetle,  s. 

1.  Sinrj.:  A  little  leaping  beetle,  Haltica  nemorum. 
[HALTICA.] 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Halticidee,  by  some  entomolo- 
Ki*ts    not    separated   from    the   Chrysomeliclee,  to 
which,  except  in  their  leaping  capacities,  they  are 
closely  akin. 

flea-dock, ». 

Bot.:  Petasites vulgaris.    (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

flea-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Carex pulicaria.  The  English  name  given 
by  Mr.  Goodyer,  from  the  resemblance  which  the 
turned-down  seeds  have  to  a  flea.  (Britten  <£  Hol- 
land.) 

flea-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  seed  of  Plantago  psyllium. 

flea-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Galium  verum.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

'flea  (l),v.  t.  [FLEA,  a.]  To  clean  from  or  rid  of 
fleas. 

•flea  (2), r.  t.    [FLAY.] 

fle  a  bane,  «.  [Eng.  flea,  and  bane ;  it  beinf 
supposed  that  fleas  are  driven  away  by  its  powerfu) 
smell.] 

Botany ' 

1.  The    Eng- 
lish  name    of 
Pulicaria,  for- 
merly   regard- 
ed as  a  genus 
of  Compositae, 
but    by   Sir 
Joseph  Hook- 
er  reduced  to 
the    rank    or 
sub-genus     of 
Inula.      The 
two     species 
best    known 
are  Inula  (Pvr 
licaria)  dysen- 
terica    and 
Inula     puli- 
caria, former- 
ly called  Puli- 
caria vulgaris. 

2.  Erigeron  acre,  also  E.  viscosum  and  E.  grave- 

3.  Plantago  psyllium.  (Lyte;  Britten  dt  Holland.) 

4.  The  genus  Conyza.    (London.) 

IT  African  fleabane  is  a  popular  name  for  the 
Composite  genus  Tarchonanthns  (London);  and 
Blue  fleabane  for  Erigeron  acre.  (Britten  dt  Hol- 
land.) 

fle  a-blte,  s.    [Eng.  flea,  and  bite.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  bite  of  a  flea  or  the  red  spot  caused 
by  the  bite. 

2.  Fig. :   Anything  of  little  or  no  moment;  the 
smallest  trifle. 

'flea-bit-ing,    «.     [Ens.  flea,  and  biting.]    The 
same  as  FLEABITE  (q.  v.). 
fle  a-blt-ten,  a.    [Ennr.  flea,  and  bitten.] 

1.  Lit. :  Bitten  by  a  flea. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Worthless,  mean,  contemptible ;  of  low  birth 
or  position. 

(2)  A  term  applied  to  a  horse  which  is  colored 
with  small  red  spots  upon  a  lighter  ground. 

fleak,  s.    [FLAKE  (2).] 

1.  A  small  lock,  thread,  or  twist. 

2.  A  hurdle,  a  flake. 

fleak -Ing,  8.  [Eng.  flake  (2),  s.;-ing.]  A  slight 
covering  of  reeds  under  the  mam  covering  of 
thatched  houses. 

'fleam,  s.    [PHLEGM.] 

fleam,  s,  [fr.flamme,  from  LowLat.  flfvotomum, 
phlebotomum,  from  Gr.  phlebotomon=&  lancet,  from 
phleps  (genit.  phlebos)  =  R  vein,  and  tome  =  a  cut- 
ting; remno  =  tocut;  cf.  Dnt.  vlijm;  M.  H.  Ger. 
fliedeme:  O.  H.  Ger.  fliedemd,  fliodema.]  [PHLE- 
BOTOMY.] 

1.  Sitrg. :  A  gum-lancet. 

2.  Farr.:  A  lancet  for  bleeding  cattle. 

fleam-topth,  s.  A  tooth  of  a  saw,  in  the  form  of  an 
isosceles  triangle ;  a  peg-tooth. 


Pulicaria  Dysenterica  (Fleabane). 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p5t, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     son;     mate,     cu>-     cure,     unite,     ciir,     rule,    toll;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


fleamy 

•fleam '-f,  a.  [Eng.  fleam  (1)  ;-tf.]  Full  of  phlegm. 
»fle-and,  pr.par.    [FLEE.]    Flying. 
"I  lenghthed/!e(iini."—  Early  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  liv.  8. 
•flear,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  flea=flay;  -er.]    A  flayer. 
"F lear  of  beest.    Exooriator."  —  Prompt.  I'an\ 

•flear,  v.  i.   [FLEER.] 

fle  a-w6rt,  8.  [Ene.^ea,  and  stiff,  -wort.  No.  1  is 
so  called  from  being  harmful  to  fleas  [FLEABANE]  ; 
No.  2  from  the  shape  of  the  seeds.] 

1.  Pulicariavulgaris.   It  is  distinguished  by  Lou- 
don  as  the  small  rleawort. 

2.  Plantagopsyllium.    (London.) 
•flecche,  r.  i.  &  t.    [O.  Yr.flechir;  Lat.^ec(o.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  bend,  to  move. 

B.  Trans. :  To  send  away,  to  dismiss,  to  banish, 
fleche,  8.    [Fr.=an  arrow.] 

Fort. :  An  advanced  work  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis, 
consisting  of  a  parapet  with  faces  forming  a  salient 
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flee,  *fle,  *fleen,  *fle-on, 

flcejti  (pa.  t.  flydhi.  pa.  par.  flyidhr) ;  cogn.  with    sn 
T)an.  fltje  (pa.  t.  flytite) ;  8w.  fy=tn  flee;  A.  S.flfon 
(pa..t.fledh,  pa.  par.  Jflugon) ;  O.  H.  Ger.  &  0.  S.    _ 
flioluin;  O.  Fris./lia;  Dut.  rfien.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  run  or  hasten    away,    as    from 
danger  or  for  safety ;  to  have  recourse  to  shelter. 

"  Behold  this  city  ia  near  to  flee  unto." — Genesis  xix.  20. 

B.  Transitii-i- : 

1.  To  drive  or  hasten  away  from  ;  to  cause  to  fly 
from. 

"  So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father." 

Ukakeip.i  Henry   I'/.,  1't.  lll.,ii.  1. 

2.  To  shun,  to  avoid. 

"Thou,  man  of  God,  fle  thes  thingis."— Wycliffe:  1 
Timothy  vi.  11. 

fleece,  *flees,  *fleese,  fleose,  *flese,  s.  [A.  S. 
flys,  fleos;  M.  H.  Ger.  &  Dut.  vliea;  Ger.  fliess, 
vft'ess.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  T.if.:  The  coat  or  covering  of  wool  shorn  from  a 
sheep  at  one  time. 

"Alleu-a-Dalehas  no  fleece  for  the  spinning." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  iii.  30. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  sheep. 

"  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  shear  thefleeces  that  I  graze." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

(2)  Any  covering  resembling  wool  in  appearance 
or  quality. 

(3)  Anything  resembling  a  fleeceor  wool. 

"  Thrice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain." 
Gay:  Trivia,  bk.  i. 

*(4)  A  snatch ;  an  attempt  to  fleece  or  plunder. 


fleet 


, , ,  ..  _,  &  t.    [Icel.  flyja,       *2.  To  grin  or  leer  with    an  air  of   civility;  to 

a.  t.  flydhi.  pa.  par.  flyidhr^ ;  cogr^.  with    smirk. 

'How  popular  and  courteous;  how  they  grin  and  .fleer." 
flurl'iti:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

•B.  Trans. :  To  mock  or  gibe  at ;  to  sneer  at. 
"  I  blush  to  think  how  people  fleered  and  scorned  me." 
— Beaum.  ifr  flet.:  The  Captain,  iii.  5. 

fleer  (l),  s.    [FLEER,  v.] 

1.  Mockery  or  scorn  expressed  by  words  or  looks ; 
scorn,  derision. 

"  Mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns." 
Shakesp. :  Othello,  iv.  1. 

•2.  A  deceitful  grin  of  civility ;  a  leer,  a  smirk. 
"He  shall  generally  spy  such  a  sly  treacherous  fleer 
upon  the  face  of  deceivers." — South. 

fle -Sr  (2),s.    [Eug.fle(e);  -er.]    One  who  flees  or 
flies. 


"  To  go  f  orwarde  and  to  retourne  agayne  thi  fleers." — 
Serners-  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  en.  875. 

fleer -er,  *flear-er,  s.    [English  fleer,- -er.]    One 
who  fleers,  mocks,  or  gibes  at  another ;  a  mocker. 

fleer'-Ing,  *flear-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [FLEEB,  «.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  mocking  or  gibing  at;  a 
fleer,  a  gibe,  derision. 

"Your  private  whispers  and  your  broad  fleeHngs." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Philaster,  ii.  1. 

fleer  -Ing-ljf,  adv.    [English  fleering ;  -ly.~]    In  a 
fleering,  mocking,  or  scornful  manner. 


Fleche. 

angle,  open  at  the  gorge.    It  has  a  communication 
•with  the  covered  way  cut  through  the  glacis. 


fleck  (1),  *flek,  s.    [Icel./efcfcr=  a  spot,  flekka  = 


vlekken=to  spot.]    A  spot,  a  streak,  a  stain. 

•fleck  (2),  «.    [FLAKE,  s.] 

flecked,  *fleck-ede,  *flek-ked,  *flek-kyd,  a. 
[Eug.  fleck;  -ed.]  Spotted,  dappled,  variegated. 

flecked-  cattle,  s.  Cattle  that  are  spotted  or  have 
white  stripes. 

•fleck  -less,  a.  [Eng.  fleck;  -leis.]  Free  from 
spot  or  stain  ;  spotless,  blameless. 

fleet,  flect'-ant,  flect'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  flecto  =  to 
bend.") 

Her.:  The  same  as  EMBOWED  (q.  v.). 

IT  Fleeted  and  reflected  :  Bent  or  turned  in  a  ser- 
pentine fashion,  like  a  letter  S. 

•flee  -tion,  «.    [Lat.  flectio,  from  flecto=to  bend.] 

Uon.aC     '  '  ""*  *****  °'  ' 


fleet  (l),  »fleote,  'flete,  *flote, «.    [A.  S.  fleot=* 
ship;  from  fledtan= to  fleet,  to  float;    cogn.  with 
Icel.  floti=(\)  a  ship,  (2),  a  fleet;  Dan.  flaade=& 
i.    fleet;   Sw.  rtotta  =  afleet ;  Dut.  vloot;  Ger.flotte.]  A 

taZtt»«SS5=^^ 

II.  Carding:  The  fine  web  of  carded  fibers  which  ...    ,.                                                ,.. 

are  removed  by  the  comb  or  doffing-knife  from  the  fie6t(2),8.     [A.  8.fle6t=&  bay  of  the  sea  •.lit.,  a 

doffing-cylinder  of  a  carding-machino.  place  where  ships  float,  from  fledtan;  cf.  Icel.^i<5* 

.  =a  stream ;  Dut.  vliet=a  brook.]    A  creek ;  an  inlet 

coats  of  or  arm  o(  the  sea>  as  north-fleet,  &c.     Thus  Fleet 
street,  in  London,  derived  its  name  from  the  Fleet 

fleece-folder,  s.  A  kind  of  press  used  in  condens-  ditch. 

ing  the  folded  fleece  so  that  it  may  be  tied  by  twine  IT  (1)  The  Fleet,  or  The  Fleet  Prison :  A  prison  in 

into  a  compact  bundle  for  shipment.  London,  so  called  from  its  being  situated  by  the  side 

,        „.     ,    ,                  .,     ..  .        ,  of  the  Fleet  ditch.  In  it  were  confined  persons  com- 

fleece-WOOl,  «.  W  ool  shorn  from  the  livingsheep,  mitt  d  b    the  Ecdesiastical  Courts  and  the  Courts 

as  distinguished  from  skin-wool,  which  is  shorn  o,  Eqnit*    Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas.    It  is 

from  the  skins  of  dead  animals.  now  abolished  and  its  site  built  over. 


flee$e,  v.  t.    [FLEECE,  s.] 
•I.  Literally: 

1.  To  clip  or  shear  the  fleece  from  a  sheep. 

2.  To  cover  or  provide  with  a  fleece. 
II.  figuratively : 


(2)  Fleet  Books:  The  original  records  of  the  mar- 
riages celebrated  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  between  1686 
and  1754. 

Fleet  Marriages:   Marriages  performed  clandes- 
tinely and  without  banns  or  license   by  the  poor 
chaplains  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  previous  to  A.  D.  1754, 
when  they  were  declared  illegal  by  the  Marriage 
*1.  To  spread  over  or  cover  as  with  a  fleece  or    j£ct 

2.  To  rob,  to  plunder;  to  strip  of  money  or  other  fleet,  a.  &  adv.  [A  derivate  from  the  verb  to  fleet 

property  by  unfair  or  unjust  means;  to  cheat.  (q.  v.).;  cf.  Icel./jd<r=fleet,  swift.] 

•flee  $e-lSss,  a.    [Eng.  fleece;   -less.'}    Destitute  A.  As  adjective: 

of  or  without  a  fleece  or  wool.  1.  Swift  of  pace,  nimble;  moving  or  capable  of 

fleey-Sr,  *.  [Eng./eec(e);  -er."\    One  who  fleeces,  "•"Applied^o'land  Ji'ghtfthm,  not  deep  ;  superfl- 


flec -tion-less,  a.  [Eng.  flection ;  -less.}  Without       flee?'-Sr,  ».  [tng.^eec(e); -er.J    Onewho  fleeces,       *2.  Applied  to  1 
inflection;  undergoing  no  change  in  the  termiua-    plunders,  or  robs  another  by  unfair  or  unjust  means.    cially  fruitful, 
tion. 

fled,  pa.  t.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [FLEE.] 

•fledge,  *flegge,  *fligge,  *flygge,  a.  [Icel.fleygr 
=able  to  fly  •,fleygia=to  make  to  fly ;  fljuga=to  fly ; 
A.  S.rtucpe ;  O.  H.  Ger.  flucchi ;  Dan.  flyg ;  Dut.  vlug ; 
21.  H.  Ger.  vMcke.] 


.     . 

1.  Ready  to  fly. 

2.  Feathered,  fledged, 
fledge,  v.  t.&i.    [FLEDGE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit, :  To  furnish  with  feathers;  to  supply  with 
the  feathers  necessary  to  fly. 

•2.  Fig. :  To  supply  or  deck  out  with  anything 
resembling  feathers. 

"  Let  some  one  sing  to  ns    •    lightlier  move 
The  minutes  fledged  with  music." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  19. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bocome  fledged  or  feathered, 
fled  ge-llng,  s.  &   a.    [Eng.  fledge,    a.;  dimin. 

suff.  -ling.] 

A.  ^4s  subst. :  A  yonng  bird,  just  fledged. 

B.  As  adj. :  Newly  fledged. 

' '  Bright  words 

Break  flame-like  forth  as  notes  from  fledgeling  birds." 
A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  ii. 


fleefh,  v.  i.  &  t.     [Prob.    connected  with  Dut. 
vleijen=to  flatter.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  flatter,  to  coax,  to  wheedle. 

B.  Trans. :  To  coax,  to  wheedle,  to  gain  by  flat- 
tery or  coaxing. 

flee9'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FLEECE,  t'.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1,  The  act  or  practice  of  robbing,  plundering,  or 
pillaging ;  the  state  of  being  robbed  or  plundered. 

2.  (PI.) :  Curds  separated  from  the  whey. 

flee^  -?,  a.    [Eng./eec(e) ;  -y.~\ 

1.  Covered  with  or  wearing  fleeces ;  woolly ;  wool- 
bearing. 

"  Corydon,  who  fed  the  fleecy  sheep." 

Beattie:  Pastorals,  vii. 

2.  Resembling  a  fleece  or  wool  in  appearance  or 
qualities;  fleece-like;  as,  fleecy  clouds, fleecy  locks, 

3.  Pertaining  to  sheep,  consisting  of  sheep, 
•fleep.s.    [Icel. ^eipr=babble,  tattle.]    A  stupid, 

awkward  fellow ;  a  lout. 


•B.  As  adv.:  Superficially;  not  to  any  great 
depth. 

"Those  lands  must  be  plowed  fleet." — Mortimer:  Hus- 
bandry. 

fleet-footed,  'fleet-foot,  a.    Swift  of  foot;  able 
to  run  with  great  speed ;  moving  rapidly. 
"Fleet-footed  is  the  approach  of  woe." 

Longfellow;  Coplas  de  Manrique.     (Trans.) 

fleet-winged,  a.  Flying  at  a  groat  speed ;  swift 
of  flight. 

fleet,  *fleete,  *fleot-en,  *flet-en,  *flete,  *fleit, 
v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  fle6tan=to  float;  O.  Sax.  fliotan; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  flj6ta;  O.Fiis.fliata;  T)ut.vlieten; 
Low  Ger.  fleten ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fliozan ;  O.  Sw.  fliuta, 
flyta;  Sw.flyta;  T>an.flyde;  Eng./itt.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

•I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  float,  to  swim. 

"That  treo  bigon  toflfoten  anon." 

Legends  of  Holy  Rood,  p.  33. 

2.  To  sail ;  to  travel  in  a  vessel. 

"  The  mariners  flet  on  node." — Tristram  i.  34." 

3.  To  flow,  as  a  liquid. 

14  Wat  is  folo  bute  fletende  water?" — Old  Eng.  Homilies, 


fle.fl|dd6-y..fl8d*-i6,a.   [Engage; -„.]   Newly  offi$*£*j££Z ^ ^|^$^  ii."^'    ^ 

S^anT^p^fshSnfr0'  *'    ^  "'  ^^Ef^  face;  to  grin  in  contempt  or  *°^TfleUa  forth .lone."-^.,  313. 

Old  Late:  A  discharge  from  penalties  where  a  scorn;  to  mock,  to  gibe,  to  sneer.  5.  lo  pass  or  move  quickly. 

person,  having  been  a  fugitive,  came  to  peace  with  '"la  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity."  "  Time  fleeted— years  on  years  had  passed  away." 

the  king  of  his  own  accord,  or  with  license.  Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  6.  Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 


boll,     bol;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     56!!, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion 


chorus, 
--•  shun; 


;hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-(ion,    .  -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious, 


sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  t 
-slous  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


fleeten 

II.  JVattf. :  To  slip,  as  a  rope  or  chain,  down  the 
barrel  of  a  capstan  or  windlass. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language . 


1856 

Flemish-bond,  s. 

Bricklaying :_  A   particular   mode   of  disposine 


flesh-bird 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  A  popular  rather  than  a  scientific  term 


•1.  Tomovoquicklyover;toskimover.   (Spenser.)    a,°d    S"etc1"'r 
•2.  To  cause  to  pass  quickly  or  lightly;  to  hasten    ?,,„?  ely- 


bricks  in  a  wall,  so  as  to  tie  and  break  joint.  It  con-    for  tlie  soft  portions  of  the  human  'body,  connected 
sistsofaheader     internally  with    the  bony  skeleton,  and  inclosed 


over.    (Stiakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1.) 
3.  To  skim  milk  ;  to  take  off  the  cream  from. 


I 


"  I  shall  fleet  their  cream-bowls  night  by  night." 

Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon,  iv.  1. 

II.  Nautical: 


L 

PLAN,  14-'*   WALL. 
ANOTHER.  MOOt 

PLAN  OF 
l*'«  WALL. 


Flemish- 
brick,  s.  A  sort 
of  E»u  r  o  p  o  a  n 
brick  used  for 

1.  To  skim  fresh  water  off  the  sea,  as  practiced  at  ty-two  will  pave 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  the  Rhone,  <fec.  a  square  yard. 

2.  To  draw  apart  the  blocks  of  a  tackle.  They  are  of  a 

3.  To    allow  the   cable  or  hawser  to  slip  on  the  yellowish  color 
whelps  of  the  capstan  or  windlass,  from  the  larger  and  harder  than 
to  a  part  of  smaller  diameter.        t  the  ordinary 

•fleet  -en,  v.  t.  \_~Eug.fleet,  v. ;  -en.]  To  skim  or  bricks, 
fleet  milk.  Flemish- 

*fleeten-face,  s.  A  person  who  has  a  face  of  the  eye,  s. 
color  of  whey.  Naut. .-  An  eye 

fleet  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [FLEET,  r.]  made  at  the  end 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.)  of  a  r°Pe-  without  splicing.  The  ends  of  the  strands 
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fAC  E    OF  WALL. 

Flemish-bond. 


externally  by  the  skin.  It  is  sometimes  used  a  little 
more  specincal]  y  for  those  softer  parts  excluding 
the  lungs,  the  stomach,  and  other  organs  of  the 
body  which  have  received  distinct  popular  names. 
In  this  more  limited  sense  it  embodies  the  muscles, 
arteries,  veins,  lymphatic  vessels,  &c.  Sometime.- 
it  is  used  yet  more  specifically  for  the  several  mus- 
cles by  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of 
which  the  various  functions  of  the  body,  such  as 
respiration,  locomotion,  &c.,  are  performed.  When 
blood  separates  into  the  thicker  and  more  watery 
portions,  the  former  has  the  same  chemical  compo- 
sition as  flesh. 

2.  Hot. :  The  soft  parts,  as  of  a  fruit  or  of  a  succu- 
lent leaf. 

3.  Theol. :   That  which  is  carnal ;  that  of  which 
the  motive  power  consists  in  the  natural  appetites 
or  fleshly  properties    inherent  in  man,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  grace  implanted  by  the  Spirit  of 


— ~-   --  --J 1        "For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit 

are  tapered,  passed  over  oppositely,  marled,  and    against  the/iV  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the 


B.  As  adject.:  Passing  away  quickly;  transient;    sewed  with 'spun-yarn ;    a  made-eyeVin  contradis-    ofK"-G«l  v  IT* 
not  permanent  or  durable.  Unction  to  a  spliced-eye.  „  „„,  .         .,.„, 


IT  For  the  works  of  the  flesh,  see  Gal.  v.  19-21 ;  for 

Flemish-horse,  «.  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  see  verses  22,  23. 

Naut.:  A  foot-rope  for  the  man  at  the  earing  in  4.  Chem.:  The  flesh  of  animals  is  a  complex  tis- 

reefing.     The  horse  extends  below  the  yard;  the  sue,  made  up  of  striated  and  non-striated  muscular 

Flemish  horse  is  the  outer  portion.  fiber,  connective  tissue,  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and 

Ti»m<dii  nnhnni   „  lymphatics.     The  flesh  of  oxen  contains  72T>  per 

Flemish-school,  t.  cent  of  water  25  of  muscuiar  flesh,  and  2-5  of  fat ; 

Paint.:  This  school  is  highly  recommended  to  the  the  flesh  of  sheep  73'6  of  water,  23' 4  of  muscular 

lovers  of  the  art  by  the  invention ,  or  at  least  the  flesh,  and  3  of  fat.    The  quantity  of  ash  left  by  the 

fleet  :ly,  adv.    [Eng.  fleet;  -ly.\    In  a  fleet  man-    nrst    practice,    of   painting   in  oil.    It   has   been  muscular  flesh  of  oxen  is  6'16  per  cent.,  composed 
ner;  swiftly,  speedily;  with  fleetness  or  swiftness  of    generally    attributed    to   John  Van    Eyck,  in  the  chiefly  of  alkaline  and  calcium  phosphates,  with 
Pace,                                                                                       beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  was,  it  is  smaller  quantities  of  chloride  sulphate  and  carbon- 
fleet -ness,  8.    [Eng.  fleet;  -ness.']    The  quality  of    said,  accustomed  to  varnish  his  distemper  pictures  ate  of  sodium.    The  juice  of  flesh  is  reddish  and 
being  fleet ;  swiftness  orrapidity  of  pace  or  motion ;    with  a  composition  of  oils,  which  was  pleasing  on  acid,  and  contains  albumin,  casein,  creatine,  creat- 
celerity,  speed.                                                                     account  of  the  It ster  it  gave  them.    Incourseof  iniue,   surcine,    lactic    acid,    acetic  acid,  butyric 
In  fleetness  far  outstrips  the  vig'roun  horse"             practice  he  came  to  mix  his  colors  with  oil,  instead  acid,  and  a  red  pigment,  &c.,  and  alkaline  chlo- 
•  •  •       ~  •    •  •           of  water,  which  rendered  tliem  brilliant  without  rides  and  phosphates. 


'  Man  mourns  his  fleeting  breath." 

Camper:  Bill  of  Mortality  (1792). 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fleeting  and  tempo- 
rary, see  TEMPOEAEY. 

fleeting-dish,  s.    A  dish  for  skimming  milk. 

fleet  -Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  fleeting;  -ly.]  In  a 
fleeting  or  transient  manner. 

fleet  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  fleet;  -ly.]    In  a  fleet  man- 


Lewis:  Statius;  Thrbaid  v. 


fleg, 
terrify,  to  affright,  to  frighten.  "  (Scotch.) 


the  trouble  of  varnishing.    From  this  and  subse-       B    A,    j,  .  Pnrtainini?  to  flnsh  •  of  the  nature  of 

minnt.  BTnArimonta  nvnsn   tha   art  of  nnintino-  in  nil.      n  B!    AS  adj..    FOrtamlng  to  neSH  ,  OI   Uie  nature  (.1 


S.  fligan=to  put  topflight.]    To    quen^exDeriment^  aros6] the  art  of  painting  in  oil.    &^-~ 


fleg,  s.    [FLEG.ti.]    A  fright. 
"  That  is,  I  got  tifleg,  and  was  ready  to  jump  out  of  my 
akin."— Scott:  Rob  Soy,  ch.  iviii. 

flegm,  fleam,  s.    [PHLEGM.] 

fleich,  v.    [FLEECH.] 

*fleigh,  pret .  of  v.    [  FLY,  «.  ] 

•fleme,  "flemen,  'fleomen,  y._  t. 
flyman;  Icel.  flcema.] 
expel. 

*fleme  (i),  *flseme,  s. 


The  attention  of  the  Italian  painters  was  soon  ex- 
cited. John  of  Bruges  was  the  founder  of  painting 
as  a  profession  in  Flanders.  The  chief  masters  of 
the  school  were  Memling,  Weyden,  Rubens,  Van- 
dyck,  Snyders,  and  the  younger  Teniers. 


[A.  .S.  fleman, 


flenph,  flense,  v.  t.    [Dan.  flense ;  Dut.  vlensen.] 
To  strip  the  blubber  from  ;  as,  to  flense  a  whale. 

•flende,  *flenned,  a.    [A.  S./edn=toflay.J   Cir- 
To  banish,  to"  drive' out,  to    cumcised. 

Fle-nfl,  s.  &a.    [Seedef.  A.] 
ma,  fi/ma.]    One       Geography: 
fugitive.  [FLEME,       A    As  8ubsf  .   A  p]ace  n?ar  MonSi  in  Belgiom| 

where  the  coal  occurs  to  which  Flenu  is  prefixed. 


[A.  S.  flf 

banished ;  an  exile,  an  outcast,  a 
verb.] 

"  Six  yer  and  a  month  he  was  fleme."—Beket,  1,850. 

»fleme(2),8.    [FLUME.] 

*fle  -mens,-flrth,  *fly-mans-fyrmth,  s.  [A.  S. 
flyman-feormth,  flyman-fyrmth,,  from  flyman,  genit. 
of  flyma=an  exile,  a  fugitive;  feormth,  fyrmth  = 
harbor,  refuge.] 

1.  The  offense  of  harboring  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

2.  An  asylum  for  outlaws  or  fugitives. 

"[It]  ill  becomes  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a  flemensflrth." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  21. 
*flem  -8r,  s,    [Eng.  flem(e) ;  -er.]    One  who  ban- 
ishes, drives  away,  or  out. 

"Flemer  of  feendes."— Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,880. 
flem-et,  flam-it,  a.    [Eng.  fleme,  v. ;  -ed.]    Ban- 
ished, expelled. 

Flem'-Ing,  s.  [Ger.  Flamander,  from  French 
Flamand,  a  nickname  given  to  the  Flandrians  on 
account  of  their  tallness.] 

1.  Geog.  dt  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  of  Flanders. 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  The  same  as  FLANDEIANS  (q.  v.). 
flSm-Ing -I-a,  8.    [Named  after  Dr.  S.  Fleming, 

an  Indian  ootanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub-tribe 
Rhyncosiesp.  Flemingia  strobilifera  and  F.  vestita 
are  cultivated  in  India. 

flSm-Ing-1  -teg,  s.  [Named  after  Rev.  Prof.  John 
Fleming ;  suff.  -itet  (Palceont.) .] 

Palceobotany :  A  genus  of  carboniferous  plants 
allied  to  Lepidodendron,  having  large  macrospores 
at  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  microspores  at  the 
apex.  The  genus  \fos  founded  by  Mr.  Carrnthers 
on  a  cone  from  Lanark ;  another  species  has  been 
described  from  Brazil,  in  which  the  foliage  and  the 
stem  were  associated  with  the  fruit. 

FlSm'-Ish,  a.  &  s.    [Ger.  Flami*ch.1 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Flanders. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  people  of  Flanders  collectively. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Flemings. 


of  spiritual  feeling  and 
tenderness  of  conscience.    (Ezck.  xi.  19.) 

(2)  After  the  flesh : 
Scripture : 

(a)  After  the  manner  of  man ;  in  a  gross  or  carnal 
manner. 
"  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh  ye  shall  die." — Rom.  viii.  13. 

(6)  In  worldly  estimation,  in  the  opinion  held  by 
worldly  men. 

"Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh." — 1  Cor.  i.  26. 

(3)  Flesh  and  blood: 

(a)  Ord.  Lang. :  Human  nature;  man  in  his  cor- 
poreal personality. 

"As  true  we  are  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be." 

Shakesp.:  Lore's  Ltibor's  Lost,  iv.  3. 

(ft)  Scripture: 

(i.)  The  body  constituted  as  it  now  is  with  liabil- 
ity to  corruption. 

"  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." — 
1  Cor.  iv.  50. 

(ii.)  Human  beings ;  a  person  or  persons. 

"I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood."— Gal.  i.  16,  17. 


(4)  In  the  flesh: 
Scripture: 


nptu-  _ . 

(a)  Lit. :  In  the  flesh  of  the  individual  when  he 
was  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  the  foreskin.    (Gen. 
xvii.  24 ;  cf.  also  ver.  25.) 

(b)  Figuratively : 

(i.)  In  the  body ;  in  the  present  state  of  existence. 
"  Nevertheless  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for 
you."—  Phil.  iii.  4. 


B.  As  adj. :  Derived  from  the  place  described 
under  A. 

Flenu-coal,  s. 

Petrol.  <£  Cpmm.:  A  kind  of  Belgian  coal  which 
gives  out  a  disagreeable  smell  when  burnt. 

flesh,  *fles  (2),  »flesce,  *flesch,  *fleis,  'fleisch, 
•flesche,  "flessh,  'flesshe,  *flexs,  «.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
flcesc;  O.  S.flesk;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vleesch:  Dan.  & 
Icel.  flesk=poik.,  bacon;  Sw.  flask;  Ger. fleisch;  O. 
H.  Ger.fleisc.] 

A.  .48  substantive  : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  animal  substance  investing  the  bones  and 
covered  by  the  skin. 

"  A  spirit  hath  not  fle sh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have."— 
Luke  xiiv.  39. 

Animal  food,  as  distinguished  from  vegetable 
food;  the 
from  fish. 

"  With  rested  flesh,  and  milk,  and  waste!  brede." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  147.     (Prol.) 
(3)  The  body  as  distinguished  from  the  soul. 
"As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 
Were  brass  impregnable." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  11.,  iii.  2. 

(i)FffimIa'ltna!ture;  the  human  race;  humanity.    becS'incaraate!' 

"The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me."-Gfn.  vi.  13.  „  And  the  Word  WM  made  fah  and  dwelt 

(2)  Carnality ;  corporal  appetites  or  desires. 
"Name    not   religion,    for   thou    lovest   the  flesh."  — 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  I.  1. 

(3)  A  carnal  state  ;  worldly  disposition. 

"The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
lusteth  against  the  flesh." — Gal.  v.  16. 


(2)  Animal  food,  as  distinguished  from  vegetable       (jj.)  (o/  the  advent  of  Christ) :  Actually   as  dis- 
w>d;  the  meat  of  beasts  or  fowls,  as  distinguished    tinguished  from  figuratively,  with  bodily  as  well  as 


spiritual  presence. 

"  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come 
tit  the  flesh  is  of  God."— 1  John  iv.  2. 

(iii.)  In  a  carnal  or  unregenerate  state. 
"  So  then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God."— 
Rom.  viii.  8. 

(5)  To  be  made  flesh: 

Scrip,  (of  Christ) :   To  assume  human  nature,  to 


(4)  Human  nature  or  feeling ;  tenderness. 

(5)  Used  to  denote  near  relationship. 
"They  twain  shall  be  one  flesh." — Matt.  six.  6. 


file,    fat, 
or,     wBre, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     w8rk, 


what,     fill,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    h8r,    thSre;     pine,     pit, 
whd,     son;     mute,     cttb,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rale,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


us.  -> 

John  i.  14. 

(6)  To  be  one  flesh : 

Scrip. :  To  be  as  if  they  were  one  person  instead 
of  two ;  to  be  united  in  affection,  interest,  &c. 

"And  shall  cleave  unto  hit  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one 
flesh."—  Gen.  ii.  24.  (Cf.  Eph.  v.  31,  32.) 

flesh-animals,  s.  pi.  Oken's  name  for  Verte- 
brata.  They  werecalledby  him  also  Head-animals. 

•flesh-bird,  s.    A  carrion  bird. 

marine;    go,     pit, 
ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


sire,    sir, 
se,     oe  =  6; 


flesh-fork 

flesh-fork,  .«.  A  fork  used  for  trying  moat  or 
removing  it  from  the  boiler. 

*flesh-hewer,  "flesch-hewere,  s.   A  butcher. 

flesh-Juice,  s.  An  acrid  juice  or  liquid  obtained 
by  subjecting  the  flesh  of  animals  of  the  higher 
orders  to  pressure. 

*flesh-tailor,  s.    A  surgeon. 

flesh-tints,  s.  pi. 

Paint.  .-The  colors  which  best  represent  the  human 
body ;  sometimes  termed  the  carnations,  but  em- 
ployed in  a  more  extended  sense  than  this  latter 
term,  which  better  expresses  the  more  delicate  por- 
tions of  the  body,  as  the  face,  bosom,  and  hands. 

flesh-wound,  s.  A  slight  wound ;  a  wound  which 
enters  no  farther  than  the  flesh. 

flesh,  r.  t.    [FLESH,  s.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  give  flesh  to,  hence  to  satiate ;  to  glut. 

"  ShalMesA  his  tooth  on  every  innocent." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  5. 

2.  To  initiate ;  to  encourage  by  giving  flesh  to ;  to 
make  eager ;  from  the  sportsman  s  practice  of  giv- 
ing hawks,  dogs,  &c.,  the  flesh  of  the  first  game 
they  take. 

"Every  puny  swordsman  will  think  him  a  good  tame 
quarry  to  enter  and  flesh  himself  upon."— Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

3.  To  exercise  or  use  for  the  first  time. 

"Full  bravely  hast  thou/esftf 
Thy  maiden  sword." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.-4. 

4.  To  harden,  to  inure  or  accustom  to  any  prac- 
tice or  habit. 

"Albeit  they  were  fleshed  villains,  bloody  dogs." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  8. 

II.  Leather  Man. :  To  remove  fat,  flesh,  and  loose 
membrane  from  the  flesh  side  of  skins  and  hides. 

*flesh -broth  (broth  as  brath) ,  *flesh -breath, 
s.  f  Eng.  flesh,  and  broth.}  Broth  made  by  boiling 
flesh  in  water. 

flesh '-brush,  s.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  brush.}  A  soft 
brush  to  be  used  on  the  skin  to  promote  circulation 
and  excite  the  surface  secretions. 

"flesh  -Clogged,  a.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  clogged.] 
Encumbered  or  clogged  with  flesh. 

flesh  -c6l-5r,  s.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  color.]  The 
color  of  flesh ;  carnation. 

flesh'-c&l-5red,  a.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  colored.]  Of 
a  flesh  color ;  being  of  the  color  of  flesh. 

flesh'-dl-et,  «.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  diet.]  A  diet  of 
animal  food. 

fleshed,  pa. par.  &  a.    [FLESH,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit. :  Fat,  fleshy. 

2.  Fig. :  Hardened,  glutted. 

"  Fleshed  with  slaughter,  and  with  conquest  crowned." 
Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xiii. 

*flSsh'-e"r,  *flesh-ar,  *flesch-our,  s.  [Eng.  flesh; 
-er.]  A  butcher. 

*flesh-e"r-y',  *flesh'-ar-y\  *flesch-ew-rye,  s. 
[Eng. flesher ;  -y.] 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  butcher. 

2.  A  slaughter-house. 

flesh'-fly,  *flesche-flye,  *fleisch-flie,  s.   [Eng' 
flesh,  and  fly.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  Fig.:  One  who  delights  in  moral  corruption, 
or  who  derives  pecuniary  benefit  therefrom ;  a  dis- 
solute man ;  a  seducer. 

II.  Entomology : 

1.  Sing.:   The  genus  Sarcophaga,  and  specially 
Sarcophaga  carnaria,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  on 
flesh,  especially  in  a  decaying  state. 

2.  PI.  (Fleshflies) :  The  English  name  often  given 
to  the  dipterous  family  Muscidte,  though  the  larvae 
of  some  inhabit  dung  instead  of  decaying  flesh. 
Example,  the  Blue-bottle,  the  domestic  fly,  (fee. 


*flesh'-f(il,  o.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  -fut(I).]  Fat, 
plump,  corpulent,  fleshy. 

*flesh'-hpod,  8.  [Eng.  flesh;  -hood.]  The  state 
of  being  in  the  flesh ;  incarnation ;  corporeal  or 
bodily  existence. 

flesh-hook,  *flesc-hok,  »flesh-hoke,  s.  [Eng. 
flesh,  and  hook.] 

1.  A  hook  to  hang  meat. 

2.  A  hook  to  handle  meat  in  a  pot  or  caldron. 

flesh'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fleshy;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  fleshy;  fatness,  plumpness, 
corpulence. 
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flesh  -Ing,  fir.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [FLEsn,  r.] 
A.  A-  B.  -Is  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj.:     (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  AxsuuKtantii-e: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  business  or  trade  of  a  butcher. 
(Scotch.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Leather  Man. :  The  operation  of  removing  fat, 
flesh,  and  loose  membrane  from  the  flesh  side  of 
skins  and  hides.      The  operation  follows  that  of 
uuhairing,  and  is  performed  on  a  beam  by  a  convex 
knife  with  a  sharp  edge. 

2.  Theat.  (pi.) :  Light  flesh-colored  drawers,  &c., 
worn  by  actors,  dancers,  &c.,  to  represent  the  nat- 
ural skin. 

fleshing-knife,  s.  A  convex  knife  with  a  sharp 
edge  used  in  removing  the  flesh  and  fat  from  the 
inner  surface  or  flesh-side  of  the  hide. 

flesh -less,  «.  [Eug.  flesh;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
or  without  flesh ;  lean,  thin. 

flesh -11-ness,  *fleisch-ly-nesse,  *flesch-ly- 
nesse,  s.  ^Eng.  fleshy;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  fleshly ;  carnality ;  carnal  passions  or  appe- 
tites. 

"flesh  -ling,  *flesh-lyng,  s.  [English  flesh,  and 
dimin.  suff.  -ling.]  A  person  devoted  to  carnal  or 
worldly  things. 

flesh-l?,  *flesch-llch,  *flesch-ly,  *fles-llche, 
*flesch-liche,  *fleys-llc,  *fleys-lye,  a.  &  adv. 
[Eng.  flesh;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  flesh ;  corporeal. 
"Now  rankleth  in  this  same  fraile  fleshly  mould." 

Spenser:  F.  g.,  III.  ii.  89. 

2.  Human,  not  celestial  or  spiritual. 

"Much  ostentation  vain  of  fleshly  arm 
And  fragile  arms,  much  instrument  of  war, 
Before  mine  eyes  thou  hast  set." 

Milton:  P.  K.,  iii.  387. 

3.  Animal ;  not  vegetable. 

"If  men  withfleshly  morsels  must  be  fed." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  x. 

4.  Carnal,  lascivious,  worldly. 

"  Belial,  the  dissolutest  spirit  that  fell, 
The  sensualest;  and,  after  Asmodai, 
The  fleshliest  incubus."  Milton:  P.  K.,  ii.  162. 

*B.  At  adv.:  In  a  fleshly  manner;  according  to 
the  flesh  ;  in  human  form. 

"Yet  her  he  vmnefafleschliche  on  eorth." 

Halt  Meidenhad,  p.  19. 

fleshly-minded,  a.  Carnal-minded ;  addicted  to 
sensual  pleasures ;  sensual. 

flesh -meat,  s.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  meat.]  Theflesh 
of  animals  prepared  for  food ;  animal  food,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  fish  or  vegetable  products. 

"flesh -ment,  s.  {'Eng.  flesh; -ment.]  Eagerness 
gained  by  a  successful  initiation  or  beginning. 

*flgsh'-m6n-ger,  s.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  monger.] 
One  who  deals  in  flesh ;  a  procurer,  a  pimp,  a  forni- 
cator. 

*flesh'-p8t,  *flesh-potte,  s.  [E.ng.  flesh,  andpot.] 
A  pot  or  vessel  in  which  flesh  is  cooked ;  hence,  used 
for  plenty  of  food  or  provisions. 

*flesh'-quake,  s.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  quake.'}  A 
quaking  or  shaking  of  the  body. 

flesh'-w5rm,  s.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  worm.]  A  mag- 
got, the  flesh-feeding  larva  of  a  dipterous  or  other 
insect,  as  the  maggot  and  the  blowfly. 

If  When  the  sebaceous  follicles  around  the  nose 
are  clogged  or  inflamed,  constituting  the  disease 
Acne  follicularis  (q.  v.),  they  sometimes  contain  a 
small  arachnidan  (spider)  of  low  organization, 
called  in  English  the  maggot-pimple,  or  in  Latin 
Demodex  folliculorum.  [DEMODEX..]  It  is  not  gen- 
erally called  a  fleshworm. 

flesh -jf,  a.    [Eng.  flesh  ;-y.1 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  Full  of  flesh ;  fat,  plump,  corpulent,  gross. 
"Galley-slaves   are  fat  and  fleshie  because  they  stirre 

the  limbs  more,  and  the  inward  parts  less." — Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist.,  §  817. 

(2)  Full  of  pulp ;  pulpous,  plump.  (Said  of  fruit.) 
"Thone  fruits  that  are  so  fleshy  as  they  cannot  make 

drink  by  expression,  yet  they  make  drink  by  mixture  of 
water." — Bacon. 

(3)  Consisting  of  flesh;  fleshly,  corporeal. 

"  Neither  would  they  make  to  themselves  fleshy  hearts 
for  stony." — Ecclus.  xvii.  16. 

*2.  Fig.:  Puffed,  inflated. 

"  We  say  it  is  a  fleshy  stile  when  there  is  much  peri- 
phrases and  circuit  of  words,  and  when  with  more  than 
enough  it  grows  fat  and  corpulent." — Ben  Jonson:  Discov- 
eries. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOl.:  Having  an  abundance  of  soft  flesh-like 
substance  within  a  thin  integument  instead  of  be- 
ing incased  in  a  horny  or  calcareous  envelope. 

•1.  But.:  Firm,  juicy,  easily  cut.    (Lindley.) 

fleshy-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  which  is  thick,  juicy,  and  easily  cut' 
Examples,  tlio  loaves  of  the  Cactus,  the  House-leek, 
Pinguicula,  Ac. 

fleshy-polypes,  s.  pi. 

Zodl. :  The  polypes  of  the  genus  Actinia  and  its 
allied. 

net,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FLEET,  t>.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Skimmed. 

"  They  drink  Jlet  milk,  which  they  just  warm." 

Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

flet,  neat,  s.  [Ger../!echren=to  plait.]  A  mat  of 
plaited  straw  for  protecting  a  horse's  back  from 
injury  by  the  load. 

•fletch,  i'.  t.  [~Fr.flerhe=an  arrow.]  [FLETCHER.] 
To  feather,  as  an  arrow  ;  to  fledge. 

*fletsh'-er,  *flec-chere,  *flec-chour,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
flechler,  from  fleche=&n  arrow;  Sp.  flecha;  Port. 
flecha,  frecha.]  Properly,  the  man  who  made  and 
set  the  feathers  on  arrows  (the  arrows  themselves 
being  made  by  the  arrowsmiths),  but  commonly 
used  for  a  maker  of  bows  and  arrows. 

fleth'-gr,  s.  [FLETHEE,  t>.]  Fattery,  fair  words, 
coaxing,  wheedling. 

"  No,  never  !  Whnt  !  do  ye  think  to  beguile  me'  wi' 
your  fleeching  and  your  flethers  to  do  the  devil's  work?" 
—Young  South.  Country  Weaver,  p.  98. 

fleth'-er,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Icel.^<Jradftr=false,  deceit- 
ful :  fledha=a  deceitful,  wheedling  person.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  flatter. 

"  Expect  na,  Sir,  in  this  narration, 
A  fleeching,  fleth'rin  dedication." 

Burns:  Dedication. 

B.  Trans. :  To  coax  or  wheedle  by  flattery  or  fair 
words. 

*fl6-tlf  -er-ous,  re.  [Lat.  fletifer,  from  /Jef«s= 
weeping ;  fero— to  bear,  oring,  and  Eng.  sufr. -ows.] 
Producing  or  causing  tears. 

fletz,  a.    [Qcr.flotz.]    [FLOETZ.] 

fleur  de  11s  (s  silent),  s.     [Fr.  =  flower  of  the 

1.  Bot. :  (1)    Various   species    of   the  genus  Iris 
[FLAG  (2),  IRIS]  ;  (2)  Phalangium  liliago,  a  lilia- 
ceous plant. 

2.  Her. :  The  royal  insignia  of  France.    Its  origin 
is  disputed ;  by  some  it  is  supposed  to  represent  a 
lily,  by  others  the  iron  head  of 

some  weapon.    In  the  old  time 
the  French  royal  banner  was 
sfmf  of  lys,  that  is,  completely 
covered  with  fleur  de  Us;    but 
from  the  time  of  Charles  VI.  it 
has  consisted  of  three  golde.n 
fleurs  de  Us  on  abluefield.  It  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  Eng- 
lish armory.     From  tlio  claims 
invariably  put  forth  by  English 
sovereigns  tocertain  principal- 
ities    in    France,     gained     by      Fleurs  delis, 
inheritance   or    marriage,  the 
French  royal  coat  appeared  as  a  quartering  in  the 
English  royal  arms:  and  although  all  such  claims 
had  long  ceased  to  be  enforced  or  justified,  it  re- 
mained until  the  accession  of  George  IV.,  by  whom 
it  was  abolished. 

fleur'-on.s.    [Fr.] 

Art:  The  French  term  for  the  graceful  honey- 
suckle pattern  in  Greek  art. 

fleur '-y1,  a.    [ft. fleur;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -y.] 

Her.:  Applied  to  an  object  adorned  with  fleurs 
de  Us. 

flew  (ew  as  ft) ,  pret.  of  v.    [FLY.] 

*flew  (ew  as  ii)  (l),s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Low 
Ger.  flanbe=thc  chaps.]  The  large  chaps  of  a  deep- 
mouthed  hound. 

'flew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind 
of  fishing-net.  (Palsgrave.) 

*flewed  (as  flttd),  a.  [English  flew  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 
Having  large  hanging  chaps. 

*flewme,  s.    [LowLat._/frtyma,./Zeuma.]   Phlegm. 

fle-WOrt,  s.    [Eng.fle(a)  (/);  suff.  -wort.] 

Bot. :  Ippia  minor.  (Sloane.)  This  is  Stellaria 
media.  (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

flews,  (ew  as  u),  s.  [But.  fluyse.]  A  sluice  for 
turning  water  off  an  irrigated  meadow.  (Scotch.) 

•flex,  v.  t.  ['i.ai.flexus,  pa.  par.  of/ec*o=tobend.J 
To  bend ;  as,  A  muscle  flexes  the  arm. 


bfill,    bdy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     Vhis;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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flexanimous 

*flex-an  I-moiis,  o.  [Latin  .;/-'. <vr)</m»j?,  from 
flecto,  pa.  par.  Jtexut—to  bond,  ami  antrow*=the 
mind.]  Havinir  i-owcr  to  bend  or  chau^r  tin- dis- 
position of  the  mind. 

*fl£xed,  <t.  [Latin  _/te.nw,  pa.  par.  of  flecto=to 
bcud.J  Beut ;  a.s,  a  limb  iu  a/ftvei/  positioa. 

flex-l-bn  -I-tf ,  s.    {YT.Jlejcibilitf,  from  Lat . 
&t//a  =  easily  bent,  flexible  (q.  v.),] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flexible  or  admit- 
ting to  bo  bent ;  pliancy  ;  flexibleiu'ss. 

"Corpuscles  of  the  same  set  a^rree  in  everything,  but 
those  that  ureof  diverse  kinds  differ  in  specitir  gravity, 
in  hardness,  and  inJtatfMUfy,  fls  in  bigness  und  tiyure.'' 
—  Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

2.  Readiness  or  willingness  to  be  persuaded,  or  to 
yield  to  argument,  persuasion,  or  circumstances; 
facility  or  ductility  of  mind  or  disposition. 

"Godolphin  had  been  bred  a  page  at  Whitehall,  nnd 
had  early  acquired  all  the  flexibility  and  the  self- 
possession  of  a  veteran  courtier."— Macautay;  Hist.  /."/«/.. 
ch.  ii. 

flex-l-ble,  a.  [Fr.  flexible,  from  Lat.  flexibilis, 
iTomflexus,  pa.  par.  oi_flecto=to  bend.] 

1.  Possible  to  bo  bent;  pliant,  easily  bent;  not 
stiff  or  brittle. 

"  Supple  ami  flexible  as  Indian  cane." 

Cuwper:  Hope,  602. 

2.  Willing  or  ready  to  yield  to  arguments,  persua- 
sion, or   circumstances;   pliant,  tractable,  facile, 
ductile;  not  obstinate  or  inexorable. 

"  Seeing  him  of  a  nature  flexible  and  weak." 

Daniel:  Civil   Wars,  bk.  i. 

3.  Manageable,  tractable. 

"Under  whose  care  soever  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught, 
during  the  tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  it  should 
be  one  who  thinks  Latin  and  language  the  least  part  of 
education." — Locke;  On  Education. 

4.  That  may  be  adapted  or  accommodated  to  any 
purpose. 

"This  was  a  principle  more  flexible  to  their  purpose." — 
Rogers. 

5.  Capable  of  being  molded  into  different  forms 
or  styles;  plastic;  as,  a  flexible  language. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  flexible,  pli- 
able, pliant,  and  supple:  " Flexible  is  used  iu  a 
natural  or  moral  sense;  pliable  in  the  familiar  and 
natural  sense  only  ;  pliant  in  the  higher  and  moral 
application  only:  what  can  be  bent  iu  any  degree 
as  a  stick  is  flexible;  what  can  be  bent  as  wax,  or 
folded  like  cloth,  is  pliable.  Supple,  whether  in  a 
proper  or  a  figurative  sense,  is  an  excess  of  pli- 
ability; what  can  be  bent  backward  and  forward, 
like  ozier  twig,  is  supple.  In  the  moral  applica- 
tion, flexible  is  indefinite  both  in  degree  and  appli- 
cation ;  it  may  be  greater  or  less  in  point  of  degree : 
whereas^7i"an£  supposes  a  greatdegreeof  p//«6i/i7j/; 
and  supfplenesSi  a  great  degroeof  pliancy  or  plia- 
bility; it  applies  likewise  to  the  outward  actions, 
to  the  temper,  the  resolution,  or  the  principles ;  but 
pliancy  is  applied  to  the  principles,  or  the  conduct 
dependent  upon  those  principles ;  suppleness  to 
the  outward  actions  and  behavior  only.  A  good- 
natured  man  is  flexible;  a  weak  and  thoughtless 
man  is  pliant;  a  parasite  is  supple.  Flexibility  is 
opposed  to  firmness ;  pliancy  to  steadiness ;  supple- 
ness to  rigidity."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

flexible-binding,  s. 

'Bookbind.:  A  book  sewn  on  bands  raised  above 
the  back  of  the  folded  sheets,  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
open  more  freely.  The  sewing-thread  passes  around 
the  bands. 

flexible-collodion,  *. 

Pharm. :  A  mixture  of  6  fluid  ounces  of  collodion. 
120  grains  of  Canada  balsam,  and  a  fluid  drachm  of 
castor-oil.  It  is  a  better  protective  covering  for  the 
skin  than  collodion,  as  it  does  not  crack.  [CoLLO- 

DION.J 

flexible-coupling,  s.  A  form  of  coupling  used 
for  conveying  power  from  one  shaft  to  another 
when  they  are  not  in  line.  It  is  a  spiral  steel  baud 
attached  at  its  opposite  ends  to  the  two  shafts  to 
bo  connected.  The  diameter  of  the  spiral  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  shaft,  and  the  attachment  consists 
of  a  cast-iron  cap. 

flexible-shafting,  s. 

Afech.:  A  shaft  of  steel  so  tempered  as  to  admit 
of  its  being  bent  to  a  sharp  curve,  retaining,  at  the 
same  time,  its  power  of  communicating  motion, 
thus  obviating  the  use  of  bevel  gear,  flexible 
couplings,  or  imiverabl  joints.  . 

flexible  silver-ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  STEHNBERGITE  (q.  v.). 

flex  -I-ble-ness,  s,    [Eng.  flexible;  -nes*.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  flexible,  or  possible  to  be 
bent ;  pliancy  ;  flexibility. 

"Theseelender  aerial  bodies,  by  reason  of  their  flexible, 
ness  and  weight,  would  flag  or  curl." — Boyle:  Works,  i.  12. 
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2.  Readiness  or  willingness  to  yield  to  argument, 
persuasion,  or  circumstances:  pliancy,  tractable- 
nc'S-,  ductility,  facility. 

"TitejtocfMmm  of  the  former  part  of  a  man's  age,  not 
yet  grown  up  to  be  headstrong,  make*  it  more  govern 
able." — Locke. 

flex  -I-bl? ,  a<Ii:  [Eag.  flexible) ;  -ly.]  In  a  flexi- 
ble, pliant,  or  ductile  manner. 

flex-I-COS -tate,  «.  [Lat.;?e.rus=bent,  andcosfa 
=  a  rib.]  Having  the.  ribs  bent  or  curved. 


flex  -lie,  a.  [Labjlaeflii,  from  flexus,  pa.  par.  of 
ftecto.] 

1.  Flexible;  pliant;  easily  bent. 

"Flexile  boughs,  descending  with  a  weight 
Of  leafy  spray." 

W'T'lstrfirtll:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

2,  Pliant;   flexible;  willing  or  ready  to  yield  to 
persuasion  or  argument ;  tractable. 

*flex-Il  -6-quent,  «.  [Latin  flexiloquus.  from 
flexus—bent,  and  loqufiift,  pr.  par.  of  loquor  =  to 
speak.]  Ambiguous,  doubtful,  equivocal. 

flexion  (pron.  flec'-shiin),  s.  [Latin  flexio=a 
bending,  {torn  flexus,  pa.  par.  of  flecto=to  bend.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  bending. 

"  They  throw  the  change  and  the  pressure  produced  by 
flexinn  almost  entirely  upon  the  intervening  cartilages." 
— Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  act  of  turning  iu  any  direction. 

"Pity  causeth  sometimes  tears,  and  n  flexion  or  cast  of 
the  eye  aside." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

3.  A  bend,  a  curve ;  a  double ;  a  part  bent ;  a  joint. 
"  Of  a  sinuous  pipe  that  may  have  some  four  flexions, 

trial  would  be  made." — Bacon :  Natural  History. 

4.  Used  as  a  translation  of   the   Greek  strophe 
(q.  v.). 

"  Sacadus  made  a  certain  flexion  or  tune  called  strophe  " 
—P.  Holland:  1'lutarcli,  p.  1,019. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  That  motion  of  a  joint  which  gives  the 
distal  member  a  continually  decreasing  angle  with 
the  axis  of  the  proximate  part. 

*2.  Gram. :  The  synthetical  change  of  the  form  of 
wordsj  as  by  declension,  comparison,  or  conjuga- 
tion; inflection. 

"The  different  conjugations  in  Greek  are  not  varied  in 
the  flrxion,  but  only  in  the  characteristic."— Hammond: 
Works,  ii.  70. 

'flex'-Ive,  a.  [Lat^erus,  pa. par. otflecto;  Eng. 
adj.  suff. -j't'e.]  Bent;  inclined. 

'flex  -Ive-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  flexive ;  -ly .  ]  With  in- 
clination. 

flex -or,  «.  [Lat.,  from  flexus,  pa.  par.  of  flecto= 
to  bend.] 

Anat. :  A  general  name  for  the  muscles  which  act 
in  producing  flexion.  [FLEXION,  II.  l.J  It  is 
opposed  to  EXTENSOR  (q.  v.). 

"Flatterers,  who  have  the  flexor  muscles  so  strong  that 
they  are  always  bowing  and  cringing,  might  in  some 
measure  be  corrected  by  being  tied  down  upon  a  tree  by 
the  back." — Arbuthnot. 

flex  -U-ose,  a.  [Lat.  flexuosus.]  The  same  as 
FLEXUOCS  (q.  v.) . 

flex  -u-ous,  a.  [Lat.  flexuosus,  from  flexus,  pa. 
par.  of  flecto=to  bend ;  Ital.  flessuoso.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Winding,  bending ;  full  of  turns  or  windings ; 
not  straight. 

"  The  motion  of  the  serpent  being  flexuous  and 
crooked." — Moitntagu:  Devout  Essays,  ft.  ii.,  tr.  vi.,  §2. 

2.  Wavering,  flickering,  unsteady. 

<•  air 


"The  flexuous  burning    of   flames  doth  shew  th 
beginueth  to  be  unquiet." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 
II.  Sot. :  Bent  under  the  weight  of  the  terminal 

§art,  but  capable  of  assuming  the  natural  direction, 
aid  alsoof  anorgan  which  presents  alternate  curv- 
atures in  opposite  directions,  or  zigzag.    (Balfaur.) 
fle'x'-iire,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  bending;  from  flexus,  pa. 
par.  offlecto=to  bend ;  Sp.  flexura ;  Ital.  ftetntra.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  bending ;  a  bending  or  curving. 

"  Answering 
With  the  French  time  in  flexure  of  your  body." 

lien  Jonson:  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  Hi.  5. 

(2)  The  form  or  direction  in  which  anything  is 
bent. 

"Contrary  is  the  .flexure  of  the  joints  of  our  arms  and 
legs  to  that  of  quadrupeds;  our  knees  bend  forward, 
whereas  the  same  joint  of  their  hind  legs  bends  back- 
ward."— Kay. 

(3)  A  part  bent  or  curved  ;  a  bend ;  a  joint. 

"  His  mighty  strength  lies  iu  his  able  loins, 
And  where  the  flexure  of  his  naval  joins." 

Sandys:  Paraphrase  of  Job, 


flidge 

2.  Fig. :  Obsequious  or  servile  cringing. 

"  Think'st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation  r 
Will  give  place  to.//t  j-»r.-  urul  low  bends  ?  " 

Xlutkrxij.:  //txry  r.(  iv.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math.:  \r.  (1).  (2).] 

2.  Anat,:  A  bending,  that  which    is  bent;  thus 
there  arejtexure*  of  the  colon,  and,  cranial  il 

"   (1)  Flexure  pf  a  curve: 

Math.:  The  bending  of  a  curve  toward  or  from  a 
straight  line. 

(2)  Point  of  contrary  flexure  ;  pnlnt  nf  inflexion: 

Math.:  In  the  analysis  of  curved  lines,  that  point 
at  which  a  curve  erases  to  |>e  concave  and  becomes 
convex,  or  the  reverse,  with  respect  to  a  given 
straight  line  not  passing  through  the  point. 

*flex'-Ured,  a.  [English  flexur(e~);  -ed.]  Bent, 
curved. 

fley  (eyas  a),  s.  [FLEY,  v.]  A  fright;  terror, 
alarm. 

fley  (ey  as  a),  *flel-en,  *fly,  r.  t.  &  i.  [FLAY  (2<. 
FLEG,  r.J 

A.  Trans.:  To  frighten,  to  alarm. 

"The  barons  sounded  the  retreat,  and  came  presently 
back  to  Turriff,  where  they  took  meat  and  drink  at  their 
pleasure,  and  flyed  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  minister  at 
Turriff,  very  sore."— Spaldina:  Troubles,  i.  152. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  take  fright;  to  be  frightened  or 
alarmed. 

fllb'-ber-glb,  fllb  -ber  glb-ber,  subst.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  A  glib,  smooth-tongued  talker;  a  lying 
knave. 

"And  when  these  flatterers  and  flibbergibberx  shall  come 
and  claw  you  by  the  back,  your  grace  may  answer  them 
thus." — Larimer.-  Sennons,  fo.  39. 

fll-bus  -ter-I§m,  s.    [FILIBUSITERISM.] 
fll-bus'-tier,  s.    [FILIBUSTER,  «.] 

flic  -flac,  «.  [Fr.]  A  repeated  noise  made  by 
blows. 

fllch'-ter  (ch  guttural),  v.  ;'.  [A  variant,  of  flicker 
(q.  v.).J  To  flutter  as  young  nestlings  when  their 
dam  approaches. 

"Th'  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin'  stacher  thro' 
To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flickterin'  noise  uii'  glee." 
Burns:  Cotter's  Saturday  Sight. 

flick,  «.  [An  onomatopoetic  word.]  A  smart, 
sudden  blow  or  stroke,  as  with  a  whip  ;  a  flip. 

flick,  !•.  1.  [FLICK,  s.]  To  strike  smartly  ;  to  flip 
as  with  a  whip. 

"Near  him,  leaning  listlessly  against  the  wall,  stood  a 
strong-built  countryman,  flicking  with  a  worn-out  hunt- 
ing-whip the  top-boot  that  adorned  his  right  foot."— 
Dlckent:  Pickwick,  ch.  xlii. 

fllck'-er,  *flik-er-en,  »flek-er-yn,  *flyck-er,  v.i. 
[A.  S.  flicerian.]  [FLACKER.] 

*1.  To  flutter  about  as  a  bird  hardly  able  to  fly ; 
to  flap  the  wings. 

"  But,  being  made  a  swan, 

With  snowy  feathers  in  the  air  to  flicker  he  began." 
Golding:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  vii. 

*2.  To  waver ;  to  vacillate ;  to  hesitate ;  to  be  un- 
certain. 

"This  bischop  flfckerid  in  his  thoht." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  92. 
*3.  To  kiss  or  fondle  with  a  woman. 
"Iflycker,  I  kisse togyther,  je  bafse." — Palsgrave. 

4.  To  burn  unsteadily,  as  a  candle  just  going  out. 

"The  flickering  fire-light." 

Lonyfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  5. 

5.  To  be  unsteady  or  wavering;  to  die  out  grad- 
ually. 

flick  -er,  s.    [FLICKER,  «.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  flickering;   an  unsteady, 
flickering  light. 

2.  Ornith.:  The  yellowhammer,  or  golden-winged 
woodpecker. 

flick  -er-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FLICKER,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  xubst. :  The  state  of  burning  unsteadily ;  a 
flicker. 

"  Even  as  a  flame,  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  44.   • 

fllck'-er-Ing-l?,  adv.  [  Eng.  flickering ;  -ty.]  In 
a  flickering  manner;  unsteadily. 

flick  -er-mouse,  s.  [Eng.  flicker,  v.,  and  mow.  \ 
A  provincial  name  for  the  bat;  a  flittermouse 
[FLITTERMOUSE.] 

•flidge,  *flig,  *flygge,  a.   [FLEDGE,  a.]  Fledged. 

*flldge,  v.  i.  [FLIDGE,  a.]  To  become  fledged ;  to 
gain  feathers. 


lite,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     tall,     father;     ^we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   ga,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cOr,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


flier 

fll-er,  fly  -er,  s.    [Eng.  fly,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langii'Kj'  : 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  flies  or  flees;  a  fugitive;  a  run- 
away. 

2.  Fig.:  Applied  to  a  horse  possessed  of  great 
speed.    (Slang.} 

3.  A  fast  railway  train.     (U.  S.  Colloq.) 

"While  the  Chicago  flyer  in  which  he  is  traveling  is 
making  sixty  miles  an  hour." — The  Review  of  Reviews, 
Dec.,  1893. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Building: 

(1)  A  series  of  stairs  that  ascend  in  one  inclined 
plane,  without  winding. 

(2)  A  straight  reach  of  stairs ;  a  flight, 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  That  part  of  a  machine  which,  by  being  put 
into  a  more  rapid  motion  than  the  other  parts, 
equalizes  and  regulates  the  motion  of  the  rest,  as  in 
a  jack. 

(2)  The  fan-wheel  on  the  vane  of  a  wind-mill  cap 
Which  rotates  the  latter  as  the  wind  veers.    [CAP.] 

(3)  An  electric  reaction  wheel. 

3.  Print.:  A    vibratory  rod   with   fingers   which 
take  the  sheet  of  paper  from  the  tapes  and  carry  it 
to  the  delivery-table,  the  sheet  resting  flatly  against 
the  tlycr  fingers  by  the  resistance  of  the  air.    [FLY.] 

4.  Spinning:  A  contrivance  with  arms  which  re- 
volves round  the  bobbin    in   the   bobbin  and  fly 
frame,  or  the  throstle-frame,  which  machines  draw 
and  twist  the  sliver  into  a  roving,  or  the  latter  into 
yarn.    The  flyer  fits  on  to  the  top  of  the  spindle, 
and  one  arm  (in  the  bobbin  and  fly  frame)  is  made 
hollow  to  form  a  passage  for  the  yarn,  which  enters 
at  the  cup  above  the  top  of  the  spindle,  and  after  a 
turn  or  two  round  the  end  of  the  arm  is  distributed 
on  the  bobbin.    The  flyer  rotates  with  the  spindle, 
anil  their  rotation  gives  the  twist  to  the  yarn. 

flyer-lathe, «. 

Weaving :  A  lay,  lath,  or  batten  for  beating  up 
the  weft  into'the  shed,  compacting  it.  Specifically, 
it  may  mean  a  suspended  lathe,  as  distinguished 
from  the  batten  in  a  frame  journaled  below. 

flight  (gh  silent),  *fliht,  *fligt,  *fluht,  *flyght, 
*.  [A.  S.flyht,  from  flyge=Sight,  from  fliegan  =  to 
fly;  Dut.  vlugt;  Svr.flygt;  Dan.flugt.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  flying,  or  moving  through 
the  air  by  means  of  wings. 

"God  tagte  fuel  on  walkene  hisfligt." 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  161. 

2.  Passage  through  the  air. 

"She  headlong  urged  her  flight, 
And  shot  like  lightning  from  Olympus'  height." 

Pope:  Homer's  lltad,  iv.  99. 

3.  The  act  of  flying  or  running  away ;  a  fleeing 
from  existing  or  expected  danger  or  evil. 

"Me  would' st  thou  move  to  base  inglorious  flight  f" 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  v.  311. 

4.  A  hasty  or  secret  departure. 

"I  like  not  this  flight  of  Edward's." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  iv.  6. 

5.  A  flock  or  number  of  things  passing  through 
the  air  in  company. 

"  A.  flight  of  fowls  scattered  by  winds." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicns,  v.  3. 

*6.  A  volley,  a  discharge. 

"  Abovean  hundred  arrows  discharged  on  my  left  hand, 
pricked  me  like  so  many  needles;  and  besides  they  shot 
another  flight  into  the  air,  as  we  do  bombs."—  Swift:  Gul- 
liver's Travels. 

*7.  The  space  passed  over  in  flying. 

8.  A  soaring  of  the  imagination ;  a  mounting ;  lofty 
elevation,  excursion,  or  sally. 

"So  when  a  muse  propitiously  invites, 
Improve  her  favors  and  indulge  her  flights." 

Roscommon:  Essay  on  Translated  Verse. 

9.  An  extravagant  pitch  ;  excess ;  extreme. 

"  It  is  not  only  the  utmost  pitch  of  impiety,  but  the 
highest  flight  of  folly  to  deride  these  things."— Tillotson. 

*10.  A  long  and  light  arrow  used  in  shooting  rov- 
ers— i.  e.,  uncertain  lengths. 

"  O  yes,  here  be  all  sorts,  flights,  rovers,  and  buttshafts." 
— Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  10. 

*11.  The  sport  of  shooting  with  such  an  arrow  as 
is  described  in  10. 

"He    .    .    .    challenged  Cupid  at  theflight." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

12.  The  husk  or  glume  of  oats. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  A  series  of  parallel  steps  proceeding  in 
one  direction  without  turning.  In  dog-legged  stairs, 
the  lower  is  the  leading  flight,  the  upper  the  return- 
ing flight. 

"After  descending  a  flight  of  stairs." — Burke:  Sublime 
and  Beautiful,  pt.  iv.,  a.  17. 
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2.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  slope  or  inclination  of  the  arm  of  a  crane 
or  of  a  cat-head. 

iL')  A  spiral  winffOf  vane  on  a  shaft,  acting  as  a 
propeller  or  conveyer. 

flight-performing,  a.  Moving  with  great  rapid- 
ity. 

"flight-shot,  s.  The  distance  to  which  an  arrow 
can  be  shot  ;  a  bowshot. 

'flight-swiftness,  s.    Rapidity  of  flight. 

"flight  (<!h  silent),  r.  t.  [FLIGHT,  s.]  To  put  to 
flight  ;  to  drive  away;  to  cause  tolly. 

flight  -er  (gh  silent),  s.    [Kng. flight;  -er.] 

Hmi'iiig:  \  horizontal  vane,  revolving  over  the 
surface  or  wort  in  a  cooler,  to  produce  a  circular 
current  in  the  liquor. 

flight  -I-lf  (gh  silent) ,  adv.  [Eng.  flighty ;  -ly.] 
In  a  flighty,  capricious,  or  wild  manner. 

flight  -I-ness  (gh  silent),  «.  (Eng.  flighty ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  flighty  or  capricious  ; 
extreme  volatility. 

1  For  the  difference  between  fl ightiness  and  light- 
ness, see  LIGHTNESS. 

flight  -jf  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eug. flight;  -».] 

*1.  Fleeting,  swift. 

2.  Capricious,  volatile;  indulging  in  flights  of 
imagination  or  fancy ;  wild,  fickle. 

flim-flam,  s.  [A  reduplication  of  flam  (q.  v.).] 
A  freak,  a  trick. 

flim-flam,  r.  t.  [FLIMFLAM.  «.]  To  cheat  or 
deceive  by  means  of  a  sharp  trick. 

films; -I-ljf,  adv.  [Eng. flimsy, '  -ly.']  In  a  flimsy, 
weak,  or  superficial  manner. 

films  -I-ness,  «.  [Eng.  flimsy  , :  -ness.']  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  flimsy ;  weakness ;  superficial- 
ity ;  want  of  substance  or  solidity. 

films  -y,  a.  &  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin. 
Perhaps  connected  with  Wei.  llymsi  =  sluggish, 
spiritless,  flimsy ;  or  with  limp,  a.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Thin,  slight,  without  strength  or  solidity;  un- 
substantial. 

"  Those  flimsy  webs,  that  break  as  soon  as  wrought, 
Attain  not  to  the  dignity  of  thought." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  639. 

2.  Mean,  spiritless,  dull,  without  force. 

"  Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines." 

Pope:  Prologue  to  Satires,  94. 

3.  Wanting  in  force  or  reason ;  unsubstantial,  not 
plausible;  weak,  poor;  as,  a  flimsy  excuse. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  thin  sort  of  paper  used  for  making  several 
copies  of  a  document. 

2.  A  bank-note,  from  its  being  made  of  thin  paper. 
(Slang.) 

flinch  (1),  v.  t,    [FLENSE.] 

flinch  (2),v.  i.    [A  nasalized  form  of  Mid.  Eng. 

tcchen=to  flinch,  to  waver,  from  Fr.  fl(chir=to 
nd,  from  Itat.flecto.   It  is  probable  that  the  form 
of  the  word  was  influenced  by  that  of  blench,  used 
in  the  same  sense.    (Skeat.)l 

1.  To  shrink  from  any  undertaking  or  suffering; 
to  withdraw  from  any  pain  or  danger;  to  wince,  to 
give  way. 

"  He  has  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  has  assured  me  that 
he  wifl  not  flinch." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 
*2.  To  come  short,  to  fail ;  not  to  stand  the  test. 
"If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  That  Ends  H'ell,  ii.  1. 

flinch -er,  s.  [English  flinch;  -er.]  One  who 
flinches  or  shrinks  from  any  undertaking  or  suf- 
fering. 

"You  shall  not  find  us  flinchers." 

Beaum.  <£•  Flet. .-  Bloody  Brother,  i.  1. 

flinch  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [FLINCH  (2),  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c£  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  shrinking  from  any  un- 
dertaking or  danger. 

"This  flinching  of  the  captain,  just  on  the  eve  of  a 
perilous  campaign,  naturally  disheartened  the  whole 
army." — Slacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

flinch -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flinching, '  -ly.]  In  a 
flinching,  shrinking,  or  cowardly  manner. 

•flln'-der  (1),  s.  [Dut.  vlinder=a  butterfly.]  A 
moth. 

flln'-dSr  (2),  s.  [Ger.  flinter,  flinder  =  a  small 
piece  of  shining  metal,  a  spangle  ;  Dut.  flenter  =  a 
broken  piece.]  A  fragment,  a  small  piece. 

tflln -der-mouse,  s.  [A  corruption  of  flicker  or 
fluttermouse  (?)  (q.  v.).]  A  bat. 
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flln-der  -§I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Captain  M.  Flin- 
ders, R.  N.,  who  explored  the  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land; Mr.  Robert  lirown,  the  great  botanist,  being 
naturalist  to  the  expedition.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cedrelacere,  tribe  Cedrelea?.  A 
fine  tree  growing  in  Australia  and  the  Moluccas, 
with  wood  little  inferior  to  that  of  mahogany.  The 
fruit,  which  is  thickly  covered  outside  with  sharp 
pointed  tubercles,  is  used  by  the  natives  of  the 
Moluccas  for  rasps  to  prepare  roots  for  food. 

fling,  *fleng,  *flyng  (pa.  t.  *flann,  *flong,  *flung), 
v.  i.  &  t.  [Sw. JW»wa=to  use  violent  action;  O. 
Sw.  flenga  =  to  strike,  to  beat ;  Dan.  flenge  =  to 
slash.] 

A.  Intrantit i  ri  .• 

*1.  To  rush  violently. 

"  Two  squiers  to  the  town  gan  flyng." 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  2,027. 

2.  To  flounce;  to  kick  about ;  to  use  violent  action. 

"  Duncan's  horses, 

Turned  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 
*3.  To  make  a  stroke. 

"  Heflang  at  him  fuersly  with  a  fyne  sword." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  5,263. 

*4.  To  dance,  to  caper  about. 

"  To  have  been  exercisit  in  flinging  upoun  a  flure,  and  in 
the  rest  that  thairof  followes,  then  to  have  bene  nurischid 
in  the  cumpany  of  the  godly,  and  exercised  in  vertew." — 
Knox:  Hist.,  p.  345. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cast  or  throw  from  the  hand ;  to  hurl. 

"  Then  dartes  we  gan  to  fling." 
Turberville:  Answer  in  Disprayse  of  Wit. 

2.  To  emit  or  send  out  with  violence. 

3.  To  emit,  to  cast  out,  to  scatter,  to  shed. 

"  Like  an  instrument  that  flings 
Its  music  on  another's  strings." 

Lungfi-llow:  Occupation  of  Orion. 

4.  To  let  fall. 

"  Whose  lonely  columns  stand  sublime, 
Flinging  their  shadows  from  on  high." 

Moore:  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

5.  To  drive  by  violence  ;  to  force, 

"  A  heap  of  rocks,  falling,  would  expel  the  waters  out  of 
their  places  with  such  a  violence  as  to  fling  them  among 
the  highest  clouds." — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

*6.  To  cast,  to  attach,  to  throw. 

"  I  know  thy  generous  temper  : 
Fling  but  the  appearance  of  dishonor  on  it, 
It  straight  takes  tire."  Addison:  Cato. 

*7.  To  baffle ;  to  deceive,  in  whatever  way. 
8.  To  jilt ;  to  renounce  as  the  object  of  love. 
"  Wise  heads  have  lang  been  kend  to  curb  the  tongne ; 
Had  I  that  maxim  kept  I'd  ne'er  been  flung." 

Morison:  Poems,  p.  152. 

IT  (1)  To  fling  about:  To  scatter  in  all  directions. 
(2)  To  fling  away :  To  discard,  to  reject,  to  get 
rid  of. 

"Cromwell,  I  charge  theft  fling  away  ambition  ; 
By  thut  sin  fell  the  angels." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  Hi. 1. 
3)  To  fling  down: 

a)  To  cast  or  throw  down  upon  the  ground. 

b)  To  throw  to  the  ground ;  to  overturn. 

c)  To  demolish,  to  ruin. 

"  These  are  so  far  from  raising  mountains,  that  they 
overturn  Rnd  fling  down  gome  of  those  which  were  before 
standing." —  Woodward. 

*(4)  To  fling  off:  To  baffle  in  the  chase ;  to  defeat. 

"These  men  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  chase  to 
be  flung  off  by  any  false  steps  or  doubles." — Addison: 
Spectator. 

(5)  To  fling  open:    To  throw  open  suddenly  or 
violently. 

"The  knight,  seeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  so  small 
compass,  ordered  all  the  apartments  to  be  flung  open."— 
Addison:  Spectator. 

(6)  To  fling  out:  To  utter  hastily  or  violently. 
*(7)  To  fling  up:  To  throw  up;   to  abandon;  as, 

to  fling  up  a  design. 

(8)  To  fling  up  one's  head:  To  toss  the  head,  as  in 
contempt  or  auger. 

fling,  s.    [FLIXG,  v.~] 

1.  A  cast  or  throw  from  the  hand. 

2.  A  gibe,  a  sneer,  a  jeer. 

"  They  had  n  fling  at  me." — Mayne:  City  Match,  iii.  2. 

3.  Entire  freedom  of  action ;  unrestrained  enjoy- 
ment. 

4.  A  kind  of  dance,  requiring  great  exertion  of 
the  limbs ;  as,  the  Highland  fling. 

*fllng-dust,  s.    A  woman  of  low  character;   a 
street-walker ;  a  prostitute. 
fling -er,  s.    [JEng.  fling ; -er.'] 

1.  One  who  flings,  casts,  or  throws. 

2.  One  who  gibes,  jeers,  or  sneers. 
*3.  A  dancer. 


bfiil,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious, 


sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejfist.    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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fling  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FLIKO,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  casting,  throwing,  or 
hurling ;  a  throwing  about. 

flinging-tree,  s. 

1.  A  piece  of  timber  hung  by  way  of  partition 
between  two  horses  in  a  stable. 

2.  A  flail. 

"The  thresher's  weary  flingin'-tree 
The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me." 

Bunts:  The  Vision. 

flint,  s.    [A.    S.  flint=a  rock;  cogn.  with  Dan. 
flint;  aw.jKnta;  Gr. plinthos=a  brick.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literal^ 


(1)  Gen. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
JH  Spec.;  A i 


,_,  _r A  piece  of  the  mineral  described  under 

II.  1 ;  used  before  the  invention  of  percussion  caps 
to  strike  fire  with  steel  in  the  lock  of  a  musket. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  extremely  hard ;  extreme  hard- 
ness. 

"  Throw  my  heart 
Against  theJUnf  and  hardness  of  my  fault." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  9. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Min.:   A  crypto-crystalline  variety  of  quartz. 
It  is  usually  gray,  smoke-brown,  or  brownish  black. 
If   derived,  as  it  mostly  is,  from  the  cretaceous 
formation,  the  white  of  the  chalk  is  still  seen  on  its 
external    surface.      Luster   subvitreous ;    fracture 
conchoidal,  leaving  a  cutting  edge. 

2.  Geol.  eft  Palosont. :  Most  of  the  flints  scattered 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  existing  iu  tertiary 
or  more  recent   sedimentary  deposits,  came   origi- 
nally from  the  cretaceous   rocks,  one  division  of 
which  is  termed  Upper  White  Chalk  with  flints, 
this    being   distinguished  from  the  Lower  White 
Chalk  without  flints.    Next  to  the  Maestricht  beds 
and  Faxoe  limestone  [  FAXOE,  MAESTRICHT],  the 
chalk  with  flints  constitutes  the  highest  or  newest 
layer  yet  discovered  of  the  sedimentary  rocks.   The 
flints  are  in  interstratified  layers  a  few  inches  thick, 
these  being  sometimes  continuous,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  separate  nodules.    They  recur  at  inter- 
vals, from  each  other  of  about  four  feet.    They  are 
thus  formed :  Small  plants  and  animals  when  de- 
composing, draw  to  themselves  the  silica  of  the  sea 
[SILICA],  and  form  concretions    around   them  of 
inorganic  flint.    The  organic  portion  of  flint  pebbles 
consists  of  diatoms,  seaweeds  of  low  organization, 
the  minute  infusorial  animals  called  polycistina, 
the    spicules   of   sponges,  with    echinoderms,  &c. 
They  are  the  same  as  those  in  agate  and  chalk. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  or  composed  of  flints,  or  in  any 
way  pertaining  to  flints. 

(1)  Liquor  of  flints : 

Chem. :  A  solution  of  flint  in  potassic  hydrate. 

(2)  To  shin  a  flint :  To  descend  to  any  false  econ- 
omy or  meanness  to  make  a  trifling  sum  of  money. 

flint-edged,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Formed  entirely  of  or  edged  with  flint. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  an  exceedingly  hard  edge, 
flint-flake,  s. 

Geol.  &  Archceol.  (generally  pi.) :  The  name  given 
by  Mr.  Evans,  F.  R.  S.,  to  one  class  of  flint-imple- 
ments made  by  man  in  the  Stone  Age.  They  are  flat 
pieces  of  flint  broken  off  artificially.  The  larger 
ones  were  intended  apparently  for  knives,  and  the 
smaller  ones  for  arrowheads.  [FLAKE,  FLINT- 

IMPLEMENTS.] 

flInt-glaSS,   8.      [FLINTOLA88.] 

•flint-heart,  "flint-hearted,  a.  Having  an  ex- 
ceedingly hard  or  cruel  heart ;  hard-hearted. 

flint-implements,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  &  Anthropol. :  A  generic  term  used  for  any 
implements  of  flint  obtained  from  pleistocene  or 
more  recent  deposits,  each  being  afterward  named 
more  specifically  as  its  exact  nature  becomes  un- 
derstood. Mr.  Evans,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  divides  the  im- 
plements into  three  classes— spear-heads,  oval  or 
almond-shaped  flint-implements,  and  flint-flakes 
(q.  v.).  Such  relics  of  early  man  had  been  found 
with  the  bones  of  an  elephant,  in  1715,  in  the  gravel 
of  London,  England.  Similar  remains  were  ex- 
humed at  Hoxne,  near  Diss,  in  1797,  by  Mr.  John 
Frere,  who  described  them  in  a  paper  read  in  1801 
before  the  Society  of  ^Antiquaries.  About  A.  D.  1833 
or  1834,  the  Rev.  Mr.  McEnery,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  discovered  similar  ones  in  Kent's  Hole,  Tor- 
quay, in  Devon,  England,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
scientific  explorer,  and  Dr.  Schmerling  others  in 
the  Engis,  the  Engihoul,  and  other  caves  near 
Liege,  in  Belgium.  From  about  A.  D.  1841,  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes.  of  Abbeville,  collected  flint- 
implements  from  the  valley_  of  the  Somme,  in 
France,  publishing  the  result  in  his  Antiquites  Cel- 
tiques,  in  1847.  He  asserted  the  antiquity  of  the 
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implements  which  McFnery  had  suspected  and 
Schmerlinff  maintained.  No  attention  was  paid  to 
his  views  till  1858,  when  Dr.  Falconer  visited  him 
at  Abbeville,  just  after  he  had  become  satisfied  that 
similar  relics  which  he  had  examined  in  connection 
with  the  scientific  exploration  of  Brixham  Cave,  in 
Devonshire,  carried  back  the  antiquity  of  man  to  a 
period  when  the  Hycenaspelcea,  tfie -EZepfaw  primi- 
(/*•/(/!(«,  the  Rhinoceros  tichorinus,  &c.,  inhabited 
Britain.  Mr.  Prestwich,  with  Mr.  John  Evans,  in 
June.  1858,  afld  the  former  naturalist  again  with 
Mr,  Flower,  in  1859,  examined  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  ana  procured  for  the  views  of  Perthes  the 
assent  of  the  scientific  world.  Many  flint-imple- 
ments have  been  found  in  the  south  and  east  of 
England,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  Suffolk,  Hampshire, 
Wiltshire,  and  in  the  north  and  northeast  of  Lon- 
don, in  Essex, in  Buckinghamshire,  &c.  The  oldest 
ones  are  palaeolithic,  and  areunpolished;  the  newer 
neolithic  and  are  polished.  The  implements  from 
the  Somme  are  o£  the  former  kind,  and  are  the  old- 
est known.  According  to  Professor  Boyd  Da\vkins, 
the  river-drift  man  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  the 
Somme,  the  Thames,  <fcc.,  was  older  than  the  cave 
man  of  Brixham,  Kent's  Hole,  and  other  caverns. 
The  former  lived  in  the  middle  part  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene (Lyell's  Upper  Pliocene)  period  and  inhab- 
ited Palestine,  India,  and  this  country  as  well  as 
Europe.  The  Abb6  Bourgeois  has  found  in  Mid- 
miocene  strata  atThenay  certain  split  flints,  some 
of  them  bearing  traces  of  fire.  He,  with  M.  Mor- 
tillet.  Dr.  Hamy,  MM.  Quatrefagcs,  Worsae,  and 
Capellini,  believes  in  a  Miocene  man,  or  man-like 
creature.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  thinks  that  the  genus 
Homo  began  in  the  Miocene  with  a  more  ape-like 
species  than  that  existing  now. 

flint-lock,  s.  The  old-fashioned  lock  for  fire- 
arms, in  which  the  cock  held  a  piece  of  flint,  and 
came  glancing  down  upon  the  steel  cap  of  the  pan 
which  contained  the  priming.  Flint-locks  were 
invented  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
gradually  superseded  the  match-lock.  Pyrites  or 
marcasite  was  also  used. 

flint-mill,  s. 

1.  Pottery/:  A  mill-  in  which  burnt  flints,  having 
been  previously  stamped  to  reduce  them  below  a 
certain  size,  are  ground  to  powder  for  mixing  with 
clay  to  form  slip  for  porcelain.    The  flint-mill  is  a 
strong  circular  pan  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
having  a  bottom  of  quartz  or  felspar  blocks,  and  a 
runner  or  runners  of  hard  siliceous  stone,  called 
chert,  lime  in  any  form  being  inadmissible,  as  it 
forms  a  flux  for  the  other  material  which  would 
vitrify  in  theseggars  or  become  blistered  by  the 
escape  of  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Mining:  A  mode  formerly  adopted  for  lighting 
mines,  in  which  flints  studded  on  the  surface  of  a 
wheel  were  made  to  strike  against  a  steel,  and  give 
a  quick  succession  of  sparks  to  light  the  miner  at 
his  work.    Sparks  will  not  inflame  the  fire-damp. 

flint-rope, «. 

ZoQl. :  A  popular  name  for  the  stem  of  the  sponge 
called  Hyalonema  Sieboldii. 

flint-Stone,  s.  A  stone  composed  of  flint  or  as 
hard  as  that  mineral. 

flint- ware,  s. 

Pottery:  A  superior  kind  of  earthenware  into 
whose  composition  ground  flint  largely  enters. 
[PORCELAIN.] 

flint- worker,  s. 

Anthropology : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  those  men  of  the  palaeolithic 
period,  who  fashioned  the  flint-implements  found  in 
the  drift.' 

"Such  an  operation  would  be  called  into  use  in  many 
operations  of  the  old.  flint-workers." — Wilson:  Prehistoric 
Jtfan,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  man  of  any  savage  race  that  has  not  yet 
emerged  from  the  Stone  period  and  attained   a 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals, 

"  Certain  classes  of  implements  common  to  all  the  Stone 
periods  of  which  we  have  any  trace,  from  the  palaeolithic 
era  of  the  drift  and  cave  men  to  that  of  the  flint-workers 
among  savage  tribes  of  our  own  day." — Wilson:  Prehis- 
toric Man,  ch.  iii. 

flint '-glass,  s.  rEng.Jfinf,  and  glass. 1  A  species 
of  glass  made  of  wnite  sand,  52;  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash, 14 ;  oxide  of  lead,  33 ;  alumina,  1 ;  with  metallic 
additions  to  neutralize  color.  Pure  white  sand  free 
from,  oxide  of  iron  is  required  for  flint-glass,  as  iron 
imparts  a  green  color.  The  articles  are  made  by  the 
agency  of  the  blow-pipe,  or  ponty,  the  mold  and 
press,  and  frequently  by  a  combination  of  blowing 
and  pressing.  The  silica  for  its  manufacture  was 
formerly  derived  from  pulverized  flints,  and  hence 
its  name.  The  presence  of  lead  gives  it  a  peculiar 
property  of  refracting  light,  which  causes  it  to 
be  used  for  lenses,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  parts 
in  achromatic  compound  lenses.  Flintglass  fuses 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  ordinary  glass,  such  as 
crown,  plate,  or  window  glass.  It  has  also  less 
color,  owing  to  the  use  of  the  alkali  potash,  instead 


flirt 

of  soda,  tho  latter  imparting  a  greenish  tinge  to 
glass.  Fliutglass  is  softer  than  some  other  varieties, 
and  is  the  kind  which  is  cut.  It  is  much  used  for 
tumblers  and  other  drinking-vessels,  fine  table-ware, 
and  bottles,  and  various  articles  of  decorative  furni- 
ture and  fittings. 

flint  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flinty:  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  flinty  ;  hard-heartedness,  cruelty. 

flint-?,  a.    [Eng.Jlinf;  •#.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Consisting  or  composed  of  flint  ;  of  the  nature 
of  flint. 

2.  Containing  or  abounding  in  flint-stones. 

"As  U|>  the  flinty  path  they  strained, 
Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  reined." 

Scott:  lady  of  the  Lake,  V.  19. 

II.  Fig.:  Hard  like  flint;  hard-hearted,  cruel,  in- 
exorable, pitiless. 

"  The  flinty  Leart  and  griping  hand  of  base  self-inter- 
est." —  Burke:  Thoughts  ami  Details  on  Scarcity. 

flinty-slate,  tflinty-rock,  s. 
Petrol.:  Siliceous  schist.     A  hard,  slaty,  meta- 
morphic  rock  ;  gray,  bluish  gray,  or  red,  of  dull  or 

flimmering  luster,  and  translucent  on  the  edges. 
t  contains  about  75  per  cent,  of  silica,  tho  remain- 
ing 25  being  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron.    It 
occurs  in  Scotland,  in  the  Pentland  and  Muirfoot 
hills,  the  Ijle  of  Skye,  &c.,  and  also   in  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  &c.    [BASANITE,  LYDIAV  STONE.] 
flip,  t'.  t.    [An  attenuated  form  otflap  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  flick. 

2.  To  jerk,  to  throw  with  a  jerk. 


"Doe  'twill  their  fingers  JIi>  their  cherry  stones." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  3. 
flip  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  same  as  EGG- 
FLIP  (q.  v.). 

flip  (2)  .  s.  [FLIP,  ti.]  A  smart  blow,  as  with  a 
whip  ;  a  flick. 

flip-flap,  s.,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  Assubst.:  The  noise  of  the  repeated  stroke  of 
something  broad  and  loose  ;  the  noise  made  by  any- 
thing flapping  about. 

B.  As  adj.:  Making  a  flapping  noise. 

C.  As  adv.  :  With  a  flapping  noise. 

flip,  a.  [FLIP,  v."]  Impudent;  impertinent,  pre- 
sumptuous. (  U.  S.  Colloq.) 

flip  -d5g,  s.  [Eng.  flip  (1),  and  dog.]  An  iron 
used,  when  heated,  to  warm  egg-flip. 

•flipe,  v.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  from  flap 


'flipe 

(q.vj.] 

1.  To 


ruffle  the  skin. 

2.  To  pull  off  anything,  as  a  stocking,  by  turning 
it  inside  out. 

*flipe,  s.  [FLIPE,  «.]  A  fold,  a  lap,  the  brim  of  a 
hat. 

flIp-pan-9?,  s.  [Eng.  flippan(t);  -cy.~]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flippant;  pertness,  sauci- 
ness,  inconsiderate  volubility. 

"This  flippancy  of  language  proves  nothing  but  the 
passion  of  the  men  who  have  indulged  themselves  in  it." 
—  Hurd:  Works,  vol.  v.,  ser.  7. 

fllp'-pant,  adj.  &  s.  [Icel.  fleipa=to  babble,  to 
prattle  ;  }teipr=babble,  tattle.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*1.  Fluent,  eloquent,  speaking  with  fluency  or 
ease  ;  talkative. 

"A  most  flippant  tongue  she  had." 

Chapman:  All  Fools,  v.  1. 

2.  Thoughtless  ;  carelessly  or  heedlessly  pert  ;  pet- 
ulant, inconsiderate. 

"A  mean  &nd  flippant  jargon  which  then  passed  for  wit 
in  the  green  room  and  the  tavern."  —  JIacaulay:  Hist.  Eny., 
ch.  iii. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  flippant  person. 

"The  flippant  put  himself  to  school." 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  cii. 


f,  adv.  [English  flippant  ;  -ly.]  Ina 
flippant  manner;  with  thoughtless  or  heedless  vol- 
ubility. 

flip  '-pant-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flippant;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flippant  ;  flippancy  ;  volu- 
bility of  tongue. 

flip  -per,  8.    [An  attenuated  form  of  flapper.] 

1.  The  broad  fin  of  a  fish  ;  the  arm  of  a  seal  ;  the 
paddle  of  a  sea-turtle. 

2.  The  hand.    (Slang.) 
*fllre,  *flyre,  v.  i.    [FLEEE.] 

1.  To  gibe,  to  mock. 

2.  To  leer. 

3.  To  look  surly. 

flirt,  *flurt,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  fteard=&  foolish 
thing  ;  fleardian=to  trifle.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  jeer;  to  gibe  at  one;  to  speak  jeeringly  or 
contemptuously. 

"  Such  a  jl  Hi-tiny  wit  and  libertine  as  the  other  was."  — 
Xortli:  Examen. 


fate,    fat.    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     te,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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float 


*2.  To  bo  perpetually  running  about;  to  bo  un- 
steady, inconstant,  or  tickle. 

"He  picks  the  grain  that  suits  him  best, 
Flirts  here  and  there,  and  late  returns  to  rest." 

Cowper:  Death  of  Damon,     (Trans.) 

3.  To  play  tho  coquette;  to  coquet;  to  act  as  a 
flirt. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  jeer  or  gibe  at;  to  scoff,  to  mock. 

"I  am  ashamed,  I  am  scorned,  I  am.flurted." 

Beaum.  <£•  Flet.:   Wild  Goose  Chase,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  throw  with  a  quick,  elastic  motion  or  jerk ; 
to  fling. 

3.  To  move  rapidly  about  with  short,  quick  move- 
ments or  jerks. 

"The  flirted  fan,  the  bridle,  and  the  toss." 

Cuwper:  Hope,  344. 

flirt,  *flurt,  «.  &  a.    [FUET,  v.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  quick  elastic  motion  or  jerk ;  a  sudden  throw 
or  cast. 

"The  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the  fan,  in  which 
are  comprehended  several  little  Jlirts  and  vibrations." — 
Addiaon:  Spectator,  No.  102. 

*2.  A  gibe,  a  jeer,  a  sneer;  a  contemptuous  re- 
mark. 

"Qneflurt  at  him,  and  then  I  am  for  the  voyage." 
fteaum.  t£  Flet,:  The  Pilgrim,  iii.  1. 

*3.  A  low  woman,  a  drab. 

4.  A  coquette:  one  who  flirts  or  coquets.    (Rarely 
applied  to  a  male.) 

"Ye  belles,  and  ye  flirts,  and  ye  pert  little  things." 
Whitehead:  Song  for  Ranelagh, 

*B.  As  adj. :  Flirting ;  coquetting ;  of  light  or 
loose  behavior. 

fllr-ta  -tion,  8.    [Eng.  flirt;  -ation.'} 

*1.  A  quick  elastic  motion  or  jerk ;  a  flirt. 

2.  Coquetry ;  a  desire  to  attract  notice ;  a  playing 
at  courtship. 

"I  assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  most  significant  word 
Jlirtation,  which  dropped  from  the  most  beautiful  mouth 
lathe  world,  and  which  has  since  received  the  sanction 
of  our  most  accurate  Laureate  in  one  of  his  comedies." — 
Chesterfield;  The  World,  No.  101. 

*fllr-ta -tlous,  a.  I'Eng. flirt; -at ious.]  Given  to 
flirtation ;  coquettish. 

*flfr-ta'-tlous-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  flirtatious;  ~ly.] 
Toward  flirtation ;  coquettishly. 


5.  To  flyaway;  to  dart  along;  to  move  quickly 
through  the  air. 

"Underneath  tho  barren  bush 
Flits  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March." 

Tennyson:  2n  Memoriam,  xci. 

*6.  To  flutter. 

"  Cut  the,cord 
Which  fastened,  by  the  foot,  thejfiitiuy  bird." 

Vi'tfileii;    riiyil's  sEneid,  v.  676. 
*7.  To  yield,  to  give  way. 

"  How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies  !"         Spenser:  F.  V->  H.  viii.  2. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  remove,  to  move,  to  transfer  from  one  place 
to  another. 

"Then  tho  clerk  fliiftis  tho  boke  agayne  to  tho  south 
auter  noke."— Lay  Folks'  Mass-Book,  B.  578. 

2.  To  cause  to  remove  or  flit, 
*fllt,  a.    [FLEET,  a.] 

1.  Swift,  nimble. 

"Now  like  a  stag,  now  like  a  faulcon .#*'<." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  39. 

2.  Capable  of  being  thrown  with  speed. 

"And  in  his  hand  two  darts  exceeding  flit, 
And  deadly  sharp,  he  held." 

Spenser:  F.  <?.,  II.  iv.  38. 

3.  Changing,  changeable. 

"Therewith  a  while  she  her  flit  fancy  fedd." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  66. 

4.  Unsubstantial,  light. 

"  On  the  rockes  he  fell  so  flit  and  light, 
That  he  thereby  received  no  hurt  at  all." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  at.  57. 

flit-fold,  s.  A  fold  so  constructed  that  it  may  be 
moved  from  ono  place  to  another. 

fllt9h,  *fllck,  *fllcche,  "fliche,  *flyk,  *flykke, 
s.  [A.  S.flicce;  cogn.  with  Icel.^ifcfci.l 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  side  of  a  pig  salted  and  cured; 
a  side  of  bacon. 

"  To  explain  what  had  become  of  a  basket,  of  a  goose,  of 
B.  flitch  of  bacon,  of  a  keg  of  cider,  of  a  Hack  of  beans,  of  a 
truss  of  hay." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Carpentry : 

(1)  One  of  the  several  associated  planks  which 
are  fastened  side  by  side  to  form  a  compound  or 
built-beam. 

(2)  A  bolt  of  planks,  united  by  the  stub-shot, 
fllte,  *flyte,  v.  i.    [A.  S.  flttan;  O.  H.  Ger.  flizan 

=to  contend.]    To  contend,  to  quarrel,  to  brawl,  to 
scold. 


fllt-tlng-l?,  adi:  [Eng.  flitting;  -I'J-]  In  a  flit- 
ting manner. 

•flit  -tf  ,  *flit-tie,  a.  [Eng.  flit;  -tij.]  Unstable, 
unsteady. 

*fllx,  *flixe  (1),  s.  [FLUX.]  The  flux,  the  dysen- 
tery. 

*flll  (2),  «.  [Allied  to  flax  or  flox  (q.  v.).]  The 
down  of  animals. 

fllx  -weed,  s.    [O.  Eng.  .flt.r=nux,  and  weed.    So 
ause  it  was  once  believed  that  its  sr<-iU 


called  becau 

drunk  with  wine,  or  water  from  a  smith's  forge, 
stopped  the  bloody  flux  (dysentery).] 
Bot.  :  Sisi/uiliriumso/>hiit,  a  kind  of  hedge  mus- 


It is  a  cruciferous  plant  with  pinuatifid 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  found  in  waste  places 
hero  and  abroad.  It  is  called  also  Flixwort  (q.  v.). 

fllx  -wort,  s.    [O.  Eng.^i'j-=flux,  and  wort.] 
Bot.:  The  same  as  FLIXWEED  (q.  v.). 
*flo,  fla,  «.    [A.  S.yld.]    An  arrow. 

float,  *fleote,  *flot,  *flote,  «.  [A.  S.flota=a  ship ; 
Icel.tloti  —  ii  float,  a  raft;  Sv;.flotta;  Dau.vlot ;  Ger. 
floss.'}  [FLOAT,  ti.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  floating  or  swimming. 

"  God  tagte  ilc  us  on  water  hisjtotes  migt." 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  161. 

2.  The  act  of  flowing ;  flux ;  flow. 

"There  is  some  disposition  of  bodies  to  rotation,  par- 
ticularly from  East  to  West ;  of  which  kind  we  conceive 
the  main  /'""'  and  refloat  of  the  sea  is,  which  is  by  con- 
sent of  the  universe,  as  part  of  the  diurnal  motion."— 
Bacon:  Natural  History. 

3.  Any  thing  or  body  designed  or  constructed  so  as 
to  float. 

*(1)  A  ship. 

"  There  he  made  a  litel  cote 
To  him  and  to  hieflote."—Havelok,  737. 

*(2)  Ships  collectively ;  a  fleet. 

"  Hamber  king  and  al  his  flute." — Layamon,  i.  91. 

(3)  In  angling,  the  quill  or  cork  from  which  the 
bait  lino  is  suspended,  and  whose  motion  indicates 
the  bite  of  a  fish. 

"Casting  a  little  of  it  into  the  place  where  your  float 
swims." — Walton:  Angler. 

(4)  An  inflated  bag  or  pillow  to  sustain  a  person 
in  the  water. 

(5)  The  small  piece  of  ivory  on  the  surface  of  the 


(7)  A  raftj  or  collection  of  timber  fastened  to- 


2. 


Terb.) 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  art  of  jerking   or  moving    rapidly  or  in 
jerks. 

2.  Flirtation,  coquetry. 

flirt -Ing-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  flirtinrj;  -lu.J  In  a 
flirting  or  coquettish  manner ;  coquettishly. 

fllsk,  s.  [FusK,  v.]  A  sudden  spring;  a  caper;  a 
whim. 

fllsk,  v.i.  &t.    [A  variant  of  FRISK  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  move  restlessly  about. 

"That  lang-lugged  limmer  o'  alassis  gaunflisking  in 
and  out  o'  the  room." — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  restless  or  uneasy. 
fllsk'-ma-h6y,   s.    [FLISK,  D.]    A    giddy,    pert 

girl. 


*B.  Trans.:  To  scatter, 
flit  -ter,  s.    [FLITTER,  v.] 

1.  A  fluttering  about. 

2.  A  rag,  a  tatter. 

~ 


"Banks  are  measured  by  the  float  or  floor,  which  is 
eighteen  foot  square  and  one  deep." — Mortimer:  Hus- 
bandry, 

6.  A  sort  of  dray,  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy 
goods,  having  the  body  hung  below  the  axle. 
II.  Technically: 

-    _,    ..     1.  Hydr.  Eng.:    One  of  the   boards  or   paddles 

about  on  the  wing,  in  other  words,  a  bat.    [FLICK-    attached  to  the  radial  arms  of  a  paddle-wheel  or 
EEMOUSE,  FLINDEBMODSE.]  water-wheel, 

flit  -tprn    n      rptvm   Hrmhtful  1  2.  Mach. :  A  single-cut  file,  or  one  in  which  the 

rn,  o.    LJStym.  ctoni  tecth  are        Ucl  and  unbrokcn  by  a  second  row  of 

Tanning:  A  term  applied  to  the  bark  of  young    crossing  teeth.    The  usual  horizontal  obliquit-  -• 
oak-trees,  which  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  old 


flit  -te"r-m6~use,  s.    [O.  Eng.  flitter-ta  flutter, 
and  mouse;  (ler.Jtedermaus;  M.  H.  Ger.  vledermus, 
''  mouse  "  which  f" 


trees.  but  single-cut  riles  are  much  less  inclined,  and  the 

*fllt'-tl-ness,  *flit-ti-nesse,  s.    [English  flitty;    teeth  of  floats  are  sometimes  square  across  the  face 


a.    [Eng.  flisk;    -j/.]     Giddy,    fidgety, 


-ness.  |    The  quality  or   state  of   being   flitty ;  in 
stability. 


-. 

whimsical. 
flit,  *flltte,  *flutte,  *fl 


flit,  *flltte,  *flutte,  *flyt,  *flytte,  v.  i.  &  t.  [S 
flytta;  Dan.jlytte;  cf.  Icel.flyta=to  hasteu,flytja 
to  cause  to  nit,  flytja8k=to  flit,  remove.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  remove,  to  move,  to  pass  from  one  place  to 
another. 


of  tho  flic. 

3.  Plastering  :  A  plasterer's  trowel  used  in  spread- 

fltt  -tine-  nr  nnr    n  8r  a     TFr  TT  .,  ^  'ug  or  floating  the  plaster  on  to  a  wall  or  other 

*j   n     ,  ^  surface.    The  long-float  is  of  such  a  length  as  to 

A.&B.  As  pr.   par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (Seethe    require  two  men  to  use  it.    The  hand-float  is  that 

,  fflytte,.  v.  i.  &  t.    LSw.    verb.)  in  ordinary  use.    Tho  quirk-float  is  used  in  flnish- 

C.  As  substantive  :  ing  moldings.    An  angle-float  is  shaped  to  tit  the 

1.  The  act  of  removing  or  moving  from  one  place    amjle  formed  by  the  walls  of  a  room. 

nother.  *•  Jttuamry:     A  polish  mg-block  used  in  marblo- 


to  anothei 

"ToBethleem  their  flitting  made.  "—M.S.,  Cotton:  Ves- 
pasian, A.  iii. 

2.  The  act  of  fluttering. 

*3.  A  departure  from  what  is  right;  a  fault;  a 
sin. 


working;  a  runner. 

5.  Shoe-making:  The  serrated  plate  used  by  shoe- 
makers for  rasping  off  the  ends  of  the  pegs  inside 
the  boot  or  shoe. 

6.  Tempering:  A  contrivance  for  affording  a  copi- 
ous stream  or  water  to  the  heated  steel  surface  of 


"At  last  it,  fitted  in 

Whither  the  soules  doe  fly  of  men  that  live  amis." 
Spenser:  1'.  Q.,  I.  ii.  19. 

2.  To  pass  by,  to  move  along.                                            "  Thou  tellest  mfflittings,  put  my  tears  into  thy  bottle."  nn"obyo^^f"iarRV"bul^rsuo"h~as^"anv"iror*dre  in 

" The  clouds  that  flit,  or  slowly  float  away."                  -Psalm  Ivi.  8.     (Prayer-book:)  the  process  of  tempering.     Tho  rapid  production  of 

Cowper:  Retirement,  192.          4.  Furniture  which  is  being  removed  from  one  steam  prevents  the  constant  contact  of  cold  water 

*3.  To  pass  away ;  to  be  transient.                                 house  to  another.  when  the  object  is  merely  dipped,   as  a  body  of 

"How  passing  isthebeautv  of  fleshlv  bodies'  more  tit        "•  A  term  used  in  husbandry,  to  denote  the  decay  steam  intervenes.    The  dashing  stream  of  water 

Una  than  the  mouable  floures  of  summer  "'-Chaucer '•    or  failure  of  seeds,  which  do  not  come  to  maturity,  constantly  exposes  a  new  body  of  water  to  the  hot 

Testament  of  Love,  bk.  ii.                                                                      "If  they  are  laid  too  deep,  they  cannot  get  up-  if  too  surface,  and  makes  the  hardening  more  complete. 

*i    Todenart                                                                               shallow,  though  some  of  them,  such  as  peas,  will  spring  ^.Theatrical:    A   stage-name   for   the  footlights, 

or  come  up;  yet  in  a  short  time  they  decay  and  go  away,  derived  from  the  use  of  a  row  of  oil-pans,  with  Hoat- 

"  The  life  did  flit  away  ont  of  her  nest."                    which  in  this  country  is  called  flitting,  and  which  seema  ing  wicks,    along  tho  stage-front,   previous   to  the 

Spenser:  K  Q.,  II.  vii.  66.        to  be  no  uncommon  thing." — Maxwell:  Sel.  Trans.,  p.  94.  invention  of  gas. 

boll,     bo~y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     jnln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xeuophou,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan.  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


float-board 

*r  (1)  On  or  upon  the  float:  In  motion;  not  fixed; 
on  the  move,  equivalent  to  the  Americanism  "in 
the  sir  i  in." 

"Our  ideas  being  perpetually  upon  the  float."— Search: 
Liu;ht  ofXature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xvi. 

float-board,  s.  One  of  the  boards  of  an  under- 
shot water-wheel  or  of  a  paddle-wheel. 

float-case,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng,:  A.  caisson  to  be  attached  to  a  sub- 
merged ship  or  other  body,  to  float  it  by  the  expul- 
sion of  water  and  substitution  of  air  in  the  case. 

float-copper,  ». 

^fill.;  Fine  scales  of  metallic  copper  (especially 
produced  by  abrasion  in  stamping),  which  do  not 
readily  settle  in  water. 

float-gold,  s. 

Min.:  Gold,  so  finely  crushed,  that  it  remains  in 
suspension  in  the  water,  and  hence  is  liable  to  be 
lost  in  the  ordinary  stamp-mill  process. 

"Compels  the  float-gold  and  other  finely  divided  gold  to 
enter  into  a  created  vortei  of  water."— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

float-grass,  s.    [FLOTE-GBASS.] 

float-ore,  s. 

Min. :  Water-worn  particles  of  ore ;  fragments  of 
vein-material  found  on  the  surface  away  from  the 
vein  outcrop. 

float-stone,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  opal.  It  is  of  spongy  texture, 
and  it  is  in  consequence  so  light  that  it  floats  on 
water. 

float- valve,  s.  A  valve  actuated  by  a  float  so  as 
to  open  or  close  the  port,  according  to  the  level  of 
the  liquid  in  the  chamber  where  the  float  is  placed. 
It  is  the  equivalent  of  a  Ball-cock  (q.%v.). 

fldat,  *flote,  *flotie,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.  S.fiotian;  Dut. 
vlotten;  O.  H.  Ger.jlozzan;  Icel.jZota.J  [FLOAT,*.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  swim  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid ;  to  rest  upon 
the  surface  without  sinking. 

"  Was  graceful,  when  it  pleased  him,  smooth  and  still 
As  the  mute  swan  that  floats  down  the  stream." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 
*2.  To  swim  in  a  liquid. 

3.  To  move  or  glide  without  apparent  effort,  as  if 
buoyed  up  in  a  fluid. 

"  What  divine  monsters,  O  ye  gods,  were  these, 
That  .float  in  air,  and  fly  upon  the  seas  !  " 

Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

4.  To  pass  or  flow  over,  as  a  liquid. 

"The  river  At#x,  springing  out  of  Pyrenaens,  runneth 
through  the  lake  Rubrensis,  and  floteth  over  it. "—P.  Hol- 
land; Pliny,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

5.  To  remain  suspended. 

"  The  sound  still  floated  near." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i.  18, 

*6   To  pass  away ;  to  be  transient. 

"Floating  visions  make  not  deep  impressions  enough  to 
leave  in  the  mind  clear,  lasting  ideas."— Locke. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  cause  to  float  or  swim  upon  the  surface  of 
a  fluid. 

*(2)  To  flood ;  to  inundate ;  to  cover  with  water. 

"Venice  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a  great  town  half 
floated  by  a  deluge."— Addison:  On  Italy. 

2.  Fig.:  To  start,  to  set  in  action;  to  bring  out; 
as,  to  float  a  company. 

II.  Plastering:  To  spread  the  plaster  on  with 
a  float. 

float-age  (age  as  I&),  s.  [Eng.  float;  -age.] 
Anything  which  floats  upon  the  surface  of  water. 

float  -ant,  a.    [FLOTANT.] 

floa-ta'-tion,  s.    [FLOTATION-.] 

float -ed,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [FLOAT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Set  afloat ;  caused  to  float  on  a  fluid. 
*(2)  Inundated,  flooded,  covered  with  water. 

2.  Fig.:  Started,  set  in  action;  brought  out;  as, 
a  company  is  floated. 

float  -er,  s.    [Eng.jfoai;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or*  that  which  floats.  " 

"Pity  the  floaters  on  the  Ionian  peas." 

Eusden;  Ovid:  M.etamoi~phoses  iv. 

2.  Sometimes  used  of  dead  bodies  floating  in  with 
the  tide. 

3.  Fig.;  One  who  floats  or  starts  a  business  or 
company. 

II.  Hydr.  Eng.:  A  registering  float  on  a  grad- 
uated stick,  to  indicate  a  level  attained  between 
periods  of  observation. 
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•flcat-er-jf,  *flot  er-y,  o.  [FLOAT,  r,]  Float- 
ing, flowing. 

float  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FLOAT,  t>.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjectii-t-: 

I.  Ordinin-ii  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Lying  or  resting  suspended  on  tho  sur- 
face of  water  or  other  liquid. 

"  But  great  masses  of  floating  ice  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  skiff." — Macaiilaif:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Fig. :  In  circulation;  circulating;  not  fixed  or 
invested ;  free  to  be  invested  or  utilized  as  occasion 
requires. 

"  Trade  was  at  an  end.  Floating  capital  had  been  with- 
drawn in  great  masses  from  the  island." — Hiwanlay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comp.  Anat. :  Free,  disconnected ;  as,  the./!oa<- 
ing  ribs  in  some  fishes. 

2.  Plaster. :  Employed  in  or  intended  for  floating ; 
as,  floating  screeds. 

3.  Bot . :  [FLOATING-LEAF,  FLOATING-BOOT.] 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  state  of  a  person  or  thing  lying 
or  resting  on  the  surface  of  water  or  other  liquid. 

"  When  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Showed  mastership  in  floating." 

Sftakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  or  starting  or  bringing  into  action; 
as,  the  floating  of  a  company. 

(2)  A  thin  layer  or  stratum. 

"I  first  lay  upon  the  bars  small  wood  or  whins,  then  a 
floating  of  small  coals." — Maxwell:  Select  Trans.,  p.  185. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  The  floating  or  irrigating  of  meadow- 
lands. 

2.  Plastering: 

(1)  The  second  coat  of  three-coat  plastering. 

(2)  The  spreading  of  stucco  or  plaster  on  the  sur- 
face of  walls. 

3.  Weav. :  A  term  applied  to  a  thread  which  spans 
a  considerable  number  of  threads  without  intersec- 
tion.   This   is  an  incident  to  twilling.    [TwiLL.] 
Diapers,  for  instance,  are  five-leaf  twills ;  that  is, 
every  warp  floats  under  four  threads  of  woof,  and 
is  raised  and  interwoven  with  the  fifth.    Also  called 
Flushing  (q.  v.). 

floating-anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  A  frame  of  spars  and  sails  dragging  over- 
board, to  lessen  the  drift  of  a  ship  to  leeward  in  a 
gale.  [DRAG-ANCHOR.] 

floating-battery,  s.  A  vessel  strengthened  so  as 
to  be  shot-proof,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  and  in- 
tended for  operating  in  comparatively  smooth 
water,  for  defending  harbors  or  attacking  fortifica- 
tions. 

floating-body,  s.  A  body  which  floats  on  or  in  a 
liquid.  To  place  such  a  body  in  equilibrium  it  is 
needful,  first,  that  it  displace  a  volume  of  liquid 
whose  weight  is  equal  to  that  of  the  body,  and  sec- 
ond, that  the  center  of  the  floating  body  must  be  in 
the  same  vertical  line  with  that  of  the  fluid  dis- 
placed. 


floatingly 
floating-collimator,  floating-interseotor,  s. 

Xiiut. :  An  instrument  iiM'd  in-tead  of  a  level  or 
plumb-line  in  making  astronomical  observations  at 
sea. 

floating-dam,  8. 

lli/tlr.  Eng.:  \  caisson  used  as  a  gate  for  a  dry- 
doc  K. 

floating-derrick,  «.  A  derrick  adapted  forriyer 
and  harbor U8O)  u  rai.sini:  sunken  vessels,  moving 
stone  for  harbor  improvements,  &c.  [DERRICK.] 

floating-dock,  s.  An  iron  vr.-.-el  of  a  rectangu- 
lar shape,  with  a  rounded  bow  and  a  strong  caisson 
gate  at  the  stern.  The  vessel  has  a  double  skin, 
with  a  large  intervening  space.  Into  the  inner 


Floating-dock. 


floating-breakwater,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  contrivance  consisting  of  a  series 
of  square  frames  of  timber,  connected  by  mooring 
chains  or  cables,  attached  to  anchors  or  blocks  of 
marble,  in  such  a  planner  as  to  form  a  basin,  within 
which  vessels  riding  at  anchor  may  be  protected 
from  the  violence  of  the  waves.  A  floating-harbor 
(Q.V.). 

floating-bridge,  s. 

1.  A  bridge  composed  of  rafts  or  timber,  with  a 
plank  floor,  resting  wholly  upon  the  water. 

2.  A  form  of  ferry-boat  whicli  is  guided  and  im- 
pelled by  chains  which  are  anchored  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  and  pass  over  wheels  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  the  wheels  being  driven  by  steam-power. 
Lifting  platforms  at  each  end  admit  velucles. 

3.  The  floating-bridge  for  canals  rests  on  a  caisson 
or  pontoon,  and  is  opened  and  closed  by  chains  and 
windlasses.    When  it  is  open,  it  lies  in  a  recess  in 
the  side  of  the  canal  made  to  receive  it.    The  pon- 
toon is  madeof  sheet-iron,  and  is  designed  to  act  as 
a  girder  when  the  bridge  is  closed. 

4.  A  kind  of  double  bridge,  the  upper  projecting 
beyond  the  lower,  and  capable  of  being  moved  for- 
ward by  pulleys.    It  is  used  to  enable  troops  to  pass 
over  narrow  moats  in  attacking  the  outworks  of  a 
fort,  &c. 

floating-dough,  s.  A  barge  with  scrapers  at- 
tached, w'hich  is  driven  by  the  tide  or  current,  to 
rake  up  the  pilt  and  sand  over  which  it  passes,  so 
that  the  sediment  may  be  removed  by  the  current. 


basin  a  ship  is  floated  while  the  dock  is  partially 
submerged ;  the  caisson  being  closed,  the  water  in 
the  dock  and  the  space  intervening  between  the 
two  skins  is  pumped  out,  so  that  the  interior  may 
be  dry,  to  allow  work  on  the  vessel,  and  the  jacket 
may  have  sufficient  flotativo  power  to  carry  its 
load. 

floating-harbor,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  breakwater  of  cages  or  booms, 
anchored  and  fastened  together,  and  used  as  a  pro- 
tection to  ships  lying  at  anchor  to  leeward. 

floating-island,  floating-islet,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  island  formed  in  a  lake  or  in- 
land water,  and  consistingof  masses  of  roots,  reeds, 
&c.,  interlacing  and  holding  together  earth,  mud, 
&c.  Such  islands  are  at  times  of  a  considerable  size. 

2.  Cook.:  A  dish  composed  of  milk,  white  wine, 
sugar,  and  eggs,  with  raspberry  or  strawberry  mar- 
malade. 

floating-leaves,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Leaves  which    rest  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  like  those  of  Trapa. 
floating-light,  s. 

1.  A  light  exhibited  at  the  mast-head  of  c  vessel 
moored  on  a  spit  or   shoal   where   no   adequate 
foundation  exists    for  a  permanent  structure.    A 
light-ship. 

2.  A  life-preserving  buoy,  with  a  light  to  attract 
the   man  overboard,  and  to  direct  the  crew  of  a 
boat  coming  to  his  rescue. 

floating-meadows,  s.  pi.  Flat  meadow  land, 
whicli  can  be  flooded  from  an  adjoining  river  or 
other  source. 

floating-pier,  s.  A  pier  supported  by  the  water, 
so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide. 

floating-plate,  s. 

Stereoti/p. :  A  flat  cast-iron  plate  placwl  at  the 
bottom  of  a  square  cast-iron  tray  in  which  a  stereo- 
type is  cast.  The  plaster  mold  is  laid,  facedown, 
on  the  floating-plate,  and  the  two  are  placed  in  the 
heated  dipping-pan,  the  cover  of  which  is  screwed 
on.  The  dipping-pan  is  plunged  in  an  iron  pot  con- 
taining the  molten  alloy,  which  runs  in  at  the  gates 
and  floats  the  plate  and  mold ;  tho  latter  lias 
notches  at  its  edges,  which  allow  the  metal  to 
penetrate  between  it  and  the  plate.  The  result  is  a 
casting  with  a  flat  back,  and  a  face  with  cameo  im- 
pression resembling  the  original  type. 

floating-ribs,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  last  two  pairs  of  asternal  ribs.  They 
are  so  called  because,  unlike  tho  other  three  pairs, 
they  have  not  the  cartilage  attached  along  its 
superior  border  to  that  of  the  rib  above  it.  (Vaain.) 

floating-root,  s. 

Bot. :  One  which  germinates  while  lying  on  the 
ground  at  first,  ascends,  and  remains  in  that  direc- 
tion. (Thomi,  &c.) 

floating-safe,  s.  A  buoy-shaped  receptacle  for 
papers,  letters,  and  valuables,  to  be  cast  overboard 
in  case  of  foundering  or  wreck. 

floating-screed,  s. 

Plaster.:  A  strip  of  plastering  first  laid  on  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  thickness  of  the  coat. 

float -Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  floating;  -ly.~]  In  a 
floating  manner;  by  means  of  floating. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,.    w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6, 

or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      as,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


floats 

floats,  s.  pi.   [FLOAT,  «.,  II.  3.] 

float  -Stone,  s.    [Eug.  float,  and  stone.'} 

ISrifkhniinij :  \  rubber  used  by  bricklayers  for 

smoothing  compass-bricks  for  curved  work,  such  as 

the  cylindrical  backs  and  spherical  heads  of  niches. 

It  takes  out  the    ax-marks    acquired  in  roughly 

dressing  to  shape, 
•float  -f,  *floty,  a.    [Vug. float;  -y.] 

1.  Buoyant;  capable  of  floating  or  swimming  on 
the  surface. 

"The  hindrance  to  stay  well  is  the  extreme  length  of  a 
ship,  especially  if  she  be  floaty,  and  want  sharpness  of 
way  forward." — Raleigh. 

2.  Waving. 

"The  fyrre  1  folyed  those  floty  walez." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  f  Pearl,  125. 

floe  -91,  s.    [FLOCCUS.] 

floc-9ll-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  floccus  (q.  v.),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -atom.] 

Ptithnl.:  A  tendency  in  a  patient  under  the  influ- 
ence of  delirium  to  pick  the  bedclothes.  This  is 
often  seen  toward  the  termination  of  gastric  and 
other  fevers,  and  is  in  all  cases  a  very  unfavorable 
symptom. 

*floc-9l-nau  -9l-al,  a.  [Latin  flocci=of  little 
value,  and  nuuct=of  trifling  account.]  Of  little  or 
no  account. 

*floc-9i-nan'-9l-tf ,  s.  [FLOCCINAUCIAL.]  Any- 
thingworthless  or  of  little  account. 

•floe  ~9l-pend,  f.  t.  [Lat.  /occt=(lit.)  the  price 
of  a  lock  of  wool,  hence,  of  no  value,  and  pendo=to 
weigh,  to  consider.]  To  think  of  no  value;  to 
despise. 

floc-co  se,  a.    [Lat.  floccosus=!ull  of  flocks  of 

But. :  Covered  with  dense  hairs,  which  fall  away 
in  little  tufts;  flocky,  as  Verbascum  floccosum  and 
pulverulentum.  (Lindley.) 

floc-co  se-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  floccose;  -ly.~\  In  a 
floccose  manner.  _. 

floccosely-tomentose. 

Bot. :  In  little  tufts.    (Paxton.) 

flOC  -CU-lar,  a.  [Lat.  floccul(us),  and  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -ar.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  flocculus  (q.  v.). 

^1  Floccular  process: 

Anat. :  The  same  as  FLOCCULUS  (q.  v.). 

flOC  -CU-len96,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  floccul(us) ,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ence.] 

Sot.,  dtc. :  Tho  state  of  being  flocculent,  adhesion 
in  small  flakes ;  woolliness. 

floe  -CU-lent,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  floccul(us),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -e?i?.] 

Bot,,  etc. :  Adhering  in  small  flakes ;  woolly. 

fl5c'-CU-lus,  s.    [Dimin.  of  Lat.  floccus  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  The  sub-peduncular  lobe  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

flOC  -CUB  (pi.  flOC  -91),  s.  [Lat.=a  lock  or  flock 
of  wool.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  long  tuft  of  hair  terminating  tho  tail 
in  some  mammals. 

2.  Botany  (pi.) : 

(1)  Woolly  filaments  found  mixed  with  sporules 
in  the  inside  of  many   Gasteromycetous  Fungals. 
(Lindley.) 

(2)  The  external  filaments  of  Byssaceae.    (Lind- 
ley.) 

flock  (l),  *floc,  *flocc,  'flok,  'flokke,  s.   [A.  S. 
flocc:  cogn.  with  icel.flokkr;  Dan.  flok;  Sw.  flock; 
Eag.folk.} 
*1.  A  part,  a  division,  a  company. 

"  Hys  men  he  delys  in  twoo  flokkes." 

Richard  Cosur  de  Lion,  3,816. 

2.  A  company  or  collection  of  animals ;  now  re- 
stricted to  sheep  and  birds. 

"Like  a  flock  of  wild  geese." — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
Ft.  I.,  ii.  4. 

3.  A  crowd,  a  large  body. 

"  The  heathen  that  had  fled  out  of  Judea  came  to 
Kicanor  by  flocks." — 2  Maccabees  xiv.  14. 

4.  The  congregation  or   members  of  a  Christian 
church ;  considered  in   relation   to  the  pastor  or 
minister  in  charge  of  them. 

flock-rake,  *flock-raik,  s.  A  range  of  pasture 
for  a  flock  of  sheep. 

flock-master,  s.  A  sheep-farmer ;  tho  owner  or 
overseer  of  a  flock. 

flock- wise,  adv.    Like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
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refuse  of  the  factory,  much  of  it  being  derived  from 
the  cloth-shearing  machine.  It  is  scoured,  dyed, 
dried,  and  ground,  sifted  into  grades,  and  dusted 
over  tho  varnished  surfaceol1  the  paper. 

H.  A  librims  material  for  stuffing  upholstery,  mat- 
tresses, A-c.  Itis  made  by  reducing  toadegn f 

fineness,  by  machinery,  coarse  woolen  cloths,  rags, 
tags,  old  stockings,  &c. 

B.  Asittlj.:  Made  of  or  composed  of  flock;  filled 
with  flocks  or  locks  of  wool,  pieces  of  cloth  cut  up 
fine,  &c. 

flock-cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting  fiber  to  a 
very  short  staple,  called  flock. 

flock-duster,  s.  An  apparatus  for  removing  dust 
from  flock. 

flock-Opener,  s.  A  machine  with  pickers  or  stiff 
brushes  for  tearing  apart  the  bunches  of  flock,  so  as 
to  make  a  light,  loose  fiber  which  shall  feed  regu- 
larly to  the  cloth  or  paper  to  whose  varnished  sur- 
face it  is  to  be  attached. 

flock-paper,  «.  Wall-paper  on  which  pulverized 
wool  is  attached  by  size. 

*flock-powder,  s.  A  kind  of  powder  formerly 
put  on  cloth. 

flock,  *flocke,  r. ;.  &  t.    [FLOCK  (1), ».] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  gather  together  in  crowds;  to  col- 
lect to  one  place. 

"Amongst  them  that  flocked  about  him."— Bremle: 
Qiiinlus  Curtius,  to.  260. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  crowd  around. 

"  We  do  him  loute  nndjlofke." 

I'dall:  Roister  Doister,  iii.  3. 

•flocked,  *flok  kit,  a.  [English  flock  (2) ;  -ed.] 
Having  the  nap  raised,  or  thickened. 

"flock -er,  s.  [Eng.  flock,  v.;-er.]  One  of  a  num- 
ber who  flock  or  crowd  to  a  place. 

flock -Ifig,  a.  [Eng.  flock  (2),  s. ;  -ing.'}  Em- 
ployed or  intended  for  use  with  flock. 

flocking-machine,  «.  A  machine  for  distribut- 
ing flock  on  a  prepared  surface  of  cloth  or  paper. 

'flock  -less,  a.  [Eng.  Hock;  -less.']  Without  a 
flock. 

•flock  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  flock  (11,  s.,  and  dimin. 
stiff,  -ling.]  A  little  member  of  a  flock,  a  young 
sheep,  a  lamb. 

•flock -1?,  adv.  [English  flock  (I),  s.\  -ly.]  In 
flocks  or  crowds. 

'flock  -mel,  *floc-meel,  *flok-mele,  *flok-mel, 
*flock-mele,  adv.  [A.  S.  flocmoelum.]  In  flocks  or 
herds. 

•flock  -yS  a.    [Eng.  flock  (2),  s. ;  -?/.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Full  of  flocks  or  locks  of  woolly 
matter ;  floccose. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  FLOCCOSE  (q.  v.). 


flokke;  Ital.flocco. 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  lock  of  wool  or  hair. 

2.  Wool-dust  used  in  coating  certain  portions  of 
tho  patterns  in  wall-papers.    The  wool  is  the  short 


detached  from  the  Polar  Sea. 

floetz,  ffletz,  flotz,  a.  [Ger.  flOtz=a  layer  or 
stratum.] 

Geol. :  In  flat,  horizontal  beds. 

•floetz  rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  name  applied  by  Werner  and  his  follow- 
ers to  the  secondary  rocks  of  Germany,  because 
they  were  supposed  to  occur  most  frequently  in 
flatj  horizontal  beds.  As  the  experienceof  the  Wor- 
nerians  increased,  they  discovered  that  this  was  a 
mere  local  phenomenon,  and  called  the  floetz  rocks 
secondary. 

flog,  i\  f.  [Prob.  an  abbreviation  from  Lat.  fla- 
gello=to  whip.] 

1.  To  whip,  to  lash,  to  thrash  ;  to  chastise  with  a 
whip. 

"  How  he  was  flogged  or  had  the  luck  to  escape." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  829. 

*2.  To  beat,  to  surpass,  to  excel. 

flog-ger,  s.    [Eng.  flog;  -er.]    One  who  flogs. 

flog'-ging,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FLOG,  t>.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  thrashing  or  beating  with 
a  whip  or  lash;  the  state  of  being  flogged;  a 
whipping. 

"Merciless  flogging  soon  became  an  ordinary  punish- 
ment for  political  misdemeanors  of  no  very  aggravated 
kind." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

flogging-Chisel,  s.  A  chipping-chisel  of  largo 
size,  used  in  chipping  off  certain  portions  of  a 
casting. 

flogging-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  used  by  machin- 
ists, &c.,  intermediate  in  size  between  the  sledge 
and  hand  hammer. 

•flog'-mas-ter,  s.  [Eng.  .#03,  and  master.']  One 
given  to  flogging ;  a  flogger. 

"The  Bridewell  flogmaster  to  a  night-walking  strum- 
pet."— T.  Drown:  Works,  ii.  205. 


flood 

•flone.s.  pi.     [FLO.]    Arrows. 

'flong,  /')•<  t.  \  I:K.  par.  <>/  r.    [FLING.] 

flood,  *fiod,  *flode,  *floud,*flud,  *flude,  s.  (A.  s. 

floil:  cogn.  with  Out.  eloed;  Icel.jZod;  Sw.  &  Dan. 

/tinl;  (loth,  flodus;  Ger.  fluth,;  Eug.  flow;  O.  H. 

( ift.  tlliot.] 

I.  Ordinal'!/  Lfinijuage: 

1.  Lilt-rally: 

(1)  A  great  or  exceeding  flow  of  water;  an  inun- 
dation ;  a  body  of  water  rising  and  flooding  laud 
not  usually  covered  with  water. 

"Neither  shall  there  any  more  be  a  flood  to  destroy  the 
earth." — Genesis  ii.  11. 

(2)  Specifically,  in  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Noah  lived  after  the  flood  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years." — Qenests  ix.  28. 

(3)  The  flowing  of  the  tide,  as  opposed  to  the 
ebb. 

"  So  that  the  tyme  com  of  the  seefloode." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  321. 

*(4)  Tho  stream;  tho  course  or  flow  of  water. 

"  Whoso  rowethayein  theflod 

Off  sorwe  ho  shal  drinke." 

Political  Snuffs,  p.  254. 

•(5)  The  ocean;  any  large  body  of  water. 
"  Schip  fletes  on  the  flode." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  135. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  great  flow  or  stream  of  any  fluid  or  substance 
resembling  a  fluid. 

"A  flood  of  tears  that  flowed  apace 
Upon  the  happy  creature's  face." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  ofRvlstone,  vii. 
(21  A  great  or  exceeding  quantity  of  anything;  an 
overflowing;  an  abundance. 

"  This  great  flood  of  visitors." 

Shakesp.:  Titnon  of  Athens,  i.  L 

(3)  Tho  menstrual  discharge. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Script.:  [DELUGE.] 

2.  Geol. :  Floods  may  rise  from  a  heavy  rainfall 
on  low-lying  land,  from  the  overflow  of  rivers,  from 
the  bursting  of  lakes,  the  barrier  of  which  has  been 
removed  by  earthquake  or  other  action,  from  the 
melting  of  a  glacier  which  has  hitherto  acted  as  a 
barrier  to  tho  accumulated  ice-waters  of  a  mountain 
tarn,   from  an  earthquake  wave  rolling  in  on  the 
shore,  or  from  a  cyclone  driving  the  water  of  the 
ocean  inland. 

3.  Pathol. :  [FLOODING,  C.  2.] 

flood-anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  The  anchor  by  which  a  ship  rides  during 
tho  flood-tide. 

flood-beat,  a.    Washed  or  beaten  by  the  waves. 

"  Let  me  be  slandered,  while  my  fire  she  hides 

That  Paphos  and  flood-beat  Cythera  guides." 

Marlowe:  Ovid;  Elegies,  ii.  17. 

flood-fence,  s. 

1.  A  fence  anchored  to  prevent  its  being  upsot, 
floated  off,  or  carried  away  during  time  of  high 
water. 

2.  One  which  is  laid  over  by  the  f9rco  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  is  prevented  by  its  moorings  from  being 
carried  away. 

flood-flanking,  s. 

Hi/draul.  Engin.:  A  mode  of  embanking  with 
stiff,  moistclay .which  is  dug  in  spits, wheeled  to  the 
spot,  and  then  each  spit,  separately  being  taken  on 
a  pitchfork,  is  dashed  into  its  place  so  as  to  unite 
with  tho  spit  last  thrown.  The  crevices  which  ap- 
pear after  the  contraction  of  tho  clay  in  drying  are 
filled  by  sludging. 

flood-mark,  s.  A  mark  or  line  showing  tho  height 
to  which  tho  tide  rises ;  high  water  mark. 

flood- tide,  s.    The  rising-tide ;  the  flood. 

flood,  v.  t.  &  /.    [FLOOD,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  overflow,  to  inundate ;  to  cover  with 
water;  to  deluge. 

"When  the  rains  were  heavy,  and  the  Parret  and  its 
tributary  streams  rose  above  their  banks,  this  tract  was 
often  flooded."— Macaiitav:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  deluge ;  to  cover  completely. 

"Press  thesad  kiss,  fond  mother!  vainly  fears 
Thy  flooded  cheek  to  wet  them  with  its  tears." 

WoritwOTth:  Evening  Walk. 

2.  To  surround  as  with  a  fluid ;  to  pour  round. 

"As  thou  sittestin  the  moonlight  there, 
Its  glory  flooding  thy  golden  hair." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Pathol. :  To  discharge  blood  too  copiously  from 
the  uterus ;  to  suffer  from  post  partum  haemorrhage. 


boll.    b<55",     po"ut,    J<5wl;    cat,    gell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


flooder 

flo6d -ef,  s.  [Eug.  flood;  -er.]  One  who  floods 
or  irrigates. 

flofid  -gate,  *floud-gate,  s.  [Eng.  flood,  and 
gate.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  tide-gate  or  sluice. 

"  Fierce  as  &  floodgate  bursting  in  the  night." 

Wordswort h .-  Oil?  fur  a  General  Thanksyh-hnt. 

2.  A  gate  or  sluice-door  in  n  water-way,  arranged 
to  open  when  the  water  attains  a  height  above  a 
given  level,  and  so  allow  it  to  escape  freely,  to  pre- 
vent injury  by  flood. 

3.  A  gate  which  lies  down  when  the  stream  be- 
comes deep  and  powerful,   so  as  to  avoid  being 
carried  off. 

II.  Fig.:  Anything  which  acts  as  a  restraint  or 
obstruction. 

"Forced  the  floodgates  of  licentious  mirth." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  264, 

flood  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  *.    [FLOOD,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  inundating  or  covering 
with  water;  the  state  of  being  flooded;  a  flood. 

2,  Med. :  A  morbid  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
uterus. 

*flo6d  -less,  *floOd-les,  a.  [English  flood;  -/ess.] 
Arid,  dry. 

"A  fruitles,  floodles,  yea,  a  landles  land." 

Sylvester;  The  Lawes,  1,197. 

flock,  s.    [FLUKE,  s.] 

flook  -an,  flook  -Ing,  *fluc-an,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] 

Mining:  An  interruption  or  shifting  of  a  vein  or 
lode  by  a  cleft  or  fissure;  a  cross-course  or  trans- 
verse vein  of  clay. 

"A  large  cross-lode,  by  which,  and  by  other  cross-courses 
Andflookans,  which  intersect  them  in  their  farther  prog- 
ress, they  are  repeatedly  heaved."— Trans.  Philosophical 
Society,  xci.,  159. 

flodk'-jf,  a.    [FLUKY.] 

floor,  *flor,  *flore,  *ftoure,  s.  [A.  S.  fl6r;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  vloer;  tier,  fiur;  Ir.  &  Gael,  lar;  Wei. 
blawr;  Brit,  leur;  O.  H.  Ger.jifttor;  Icel-jfeJr.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"TheJIore  was  swopen  dene." — Tristram,  ii.  98. 

2.  A  platform  of  boards  or  planks  laid  on  timbers, 
as  in  a  bridge ;  a  platform. 

3.  A  story  in  a  building;  a  suite  of  rooms  on  a 
level,  as,  the  first  or  second  floor  of  a  house. 

"Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  embellished  one  side  of  the  fire  in  his 
first floor front."—  Dickens:  Pickwick,  xxxii. 

4.  The  part  of  the  house  assigned  to  members  of 
a  legislative  assembly.    (American.) 

*5.  The  ground. 

"Or  his  dead  corse  should  fall  upon  the  flore." 

Spenser:  F.  y.,  II.  xi.  37. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Build.:  The  surface  on  which  a  person  walks 
in  a  room  or  house.    It  may  be  of  masonry,  bricks, 
tiles,  concrete,  earth,  boards.    The  term  usually 
refers  to  boards  laid  close  together,  and  nailed  to 
timbers  which  are  termed  joists.    A  single-floor  is 
one  in  which  the  joists  pass  from  side  to  side  of  the 
house,  resting  upon  wall -plates  and  sustaining  the 
floor  above,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below.    A 
double-floor  is  one  in  which  the  primary  timbers 
are  binders  which  rest  upon  the  wall-plates,  and 
support  the  floor  or  bridging-joists  and  the  ceiling- 
joists.    A  framed  floor  has  an  additional  member, 
which  assumes  the  primary  position.    The  girder 
rests  on  the  wall-plates  and  supports  the  binding- 
joists,  whose  ends  rest  thereupon.    The  binding- 
joists  support  the  bridging  or  floor-joists  and  the 
ceiling-joists,  as  before  described. 

2.  Geol.  c&  ArchcBol,:  The  part  of  a  cavern  cor- 
responding in  situation  to  the  floor  of  a  house. 
Here  frequently  there  is  now  cave  earth,  covered, 
and  therefore  hermetically  sealed  for  the  purpose 
of  the  investigator,  by  stalagmite,  which  has  been 
formed  by  droppings  from  the  stalactites  hanging 
from  the  roof. 

"The  lime,  instead  of  being  removed,  is  re-deposited 
on  the  walls,  roof,  sides,  and  .floor  of  the  cavity,  in  the 
form  of  stalactites  and  stalagmite,  and  the  work  of  re-fill- 
ing with  solid  carbonate  of  lime  then  takes  place." — 
Figuier:  World  before  the  Deluge,  416. 

3.  Naut.:  The  bottom  part  of  the  hold  on  each 
side  of  the  keelson.  *The  flat  portion  of  a  vessel's 
hold. 

4.  Hydr.  Eng.:  The  inner  piece  of  the  two  which 
together  form  the  bucket  of  au  overshot  water- 
wheel. 

5.  Min. :  The  bottom  of  a  coal-seam ;  the  underlay 
upon  which  the  coal,  lead,  or  iron  ore  rests. 

If  To  take  the  floor: 

(1)  To  rise  to  address  a  public  meeting. 

(2)  To  stand  up  to  dance.    (Irish.) 
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floor-cloth,  r.  t.  To  cover  a  surface  with  floor- 
cloth. 

"It  was  floor~clothed  all  over." — Di\'};<-ns:  M<irtin  C/m-- 
zleieit,  ch.  is. 

floor-cloth,  s. 

1.  A  hoavypaintod  fabric  forcovering  floors.    The 
canvas  or  backing  of  a  floor-cloth  is  a  strong  textile 
fabric  of  hemp  or  flax,  known  as  burlaps.    It  is 
wov(.Mi  of  a  width  of  from  four  to  eight  yards.    The 
pieces  of  convenient  size  are  stretched  in  a  vertical 
frame,  and  size  is  applied  by  workmen  who  stand 
on  ranges  of  scaffolding  in  front  of  the  canvas. 

"A  mimic  manufactory  of  floor-cloth."—  J.  t£  II.  Smith: 
Rejected  Addresses,  p.  121. 

2.  An  artificial  fabric  painted,  varnished,  or  sat- 
urated with  a  waterproof  material.    The  kinds  are 
numerous. 

Floor-cloth  knife:  A  pushing  knife  for  slitting 
floor-cloth.  A  castor  keeps  it  above  the  floor. 

floor-guide,  s. 

tfhip-huild.:  A  narrow  flexible  piece  of  timber 
placed  between  the  floor-riband  and  the  keel. 

floor-head,  s. 

tfhip'build. ;  The  upper  extremity  of  a  floor-tim- 
ber. 

floor-hollow,  s. 

Ship-build. :  An  elliptical  mold  for  the  hollow  of 
the  floor-timbers  and  lower  futtocks. 
floor-plan,  s. 

1.  Arch. :  A  horizontal  section,  showing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  and  partitions,  the  arrangement  of 
the  passages,  apartments,  and  openings  at  the  level 
of  the  principal  or  receiving  floor  of  the  house. 

2.  Ship-build.:  A  longitudinal  section,  showing 
the  ship  as  divided  at  a  water  or  rib-band  line. 

floor-riband,  s. 

Ship-build.:  A  riband  which  goes  round  a  ship  a 
little  below  the  floor-heads  to  support  the  floors. 

floor- timber,  s. 

Ship-build.:  The  lower  section  of  a  rib  secured 
between  the  keel  and  keelsou,  the  flat  timbers 
crossing  the  keel  forming  the  floor  of  the  hold. 
The  timbers  in  continuation  of  the  rib  are  called 
first,  second,  third,  &c. ;  futtocks. 

floor- walker,  s. 

A  person  employed  in  a  largo  retail  store  as  over- 
seer and  director.  His  principal  duty  is  to  walk 
about  the  establishment  to  see  that  the  clerks  prop- 
erly perform  their  duties,  and  direct  customers  to 
the  proper  counters  or  sales  departments  of  the 
store. 

floor,  v.  t.    [FLOOR,  r.] 

I.  Lit*:  To  cover  or  furnish  with  a  floor;  to  lay- 
down  a  floor  in. 

"  Hewn  stone  and  timber  for  couplings  and  to  floor  the 
houses." — 2  Ch  run  ides  xxxiv.  11. 

II.  Figuratively  (Colloquial): 

1.  To  knock  down  to  the  ground ;  as,  to  floor  a 
man. 

2.  To  beat  in  argument,  discussion,  or  question- 
ing ;  to  put  to  silence. 

3.  To  finish,  to  get  through,  to  make  an  end  of. 

4.  To  defeat. 

"The  odds  were,  nevertheless,^oor«dfrom  an  unexpected 
Quarter." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

5.  To  bring  forward  in  argument,  to  table.  (Eng.) 
"  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  or  whom  your  proposal,  in 

its  genuine  sense,  strikes  against;  save  that  you  floor  it, 
to  fall  on  some  whom  you  mind  to  hit  right  or  wrong." — 
.IT  Ward:  Contendings.  p.  177. 

floor  -er,  s.  [Eng.  floor,  v. ;  -«r.]  A  knock-down 
blow ;  a  thorough  defeat. 

"It  is  a  downright  floorer  to  the  Crown."—  Swinton: 
Trial  of  W.  Humphreys  (1839),  p.  297. 

floor  -Ing,   pr.par.  a.  &  s.    [FLOOR,  w.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  laying  down  a  floor  in  a  house,  &c. 

2.  Materials  for  floors. 

"  The  flooring  is  a  kind  of  red  plaster  made  of  brick, 
ground  to  powder,  and  afterward  worked  into  mortar."— 
Addison. 

3.  A  floor,  a  platform,  a  pavement. 

"Mosaique  is  a  kind  of  painting  in  small  pebbles, 
cockles,  and  shells  of  sundry  colors— but  of  most  use  in 
pavements  andj7oorm(/s." — Walton:  Remains,  p.  63. 

flooring-Clamp,  8.  An  implement  for  closing  up 
the  joints  of  flooring-boards. 

flooring-machine,  8.  A  machine  which  carries 
on  simultaneously  the  sawing,  planing,and  tonguing 
flooring- boards.  This  is  done  by  a  series  of  saws, 
planes,  and  revolving  chisels. 

floor  -less,  a.  [Eng.  floor;  -less.']  Destitute  of 
or  without  a  floor. 


floral-envelopes 


flop,  i'.  t.  &  i.    [A  variant  of  flap  (q.v.).] 

A.  Tnnttiitirc : 

1,  To  strike  or   flap  frequently;  as,  to  flop  the 
wings, 

2.  To  let  down  suddenly;  to  cause  to  fall  with  a 
noise. 

B.  Iittrftnsitiiie: 

1.  To  strike  or  flap  about ;  to  make  a  noise  as  the 
flapping  of  wings. 

"  A  blackbird  was  frighted  almost  to  death  with  a  huge 
fl»l>l>iiiy  kite  thut  she  saw  over  her  head."—  L' Estrange; 
jfaftlM. 

2.  To  drop  suddenly  on  one's  knees;  to   plump 
down. 

"  Flopping  herself  down,  and  praying  that  the  brend- 
and-butter  may  be  snatched  out  of  the  mouth  of  her  only 
child."— Dickens;  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*3.  To  rise  up  suddenly. 

"A  queer  stump  of  basalt  that  flop?:  up  out  of  the  sea." 
— Lord  Duffer  hi:  Letters  from  High  Latitudes,  lett.  v. 

flop-damper,  s.  A  stove  or  furnace  damper 
which  rests  by  its  weight  iu  open  or  shut  position. 

flop,  s.  [FLOP,  r.]  The  noise  of  a  soft  body  fall- 
ing suddenly  to  the  ground;  as,  It  fell  with  a  flop. 

*nop-py\a.  [Eng.  flop'  -//,]  Having  a  tendency 
to  flop  about ;  as,  a  floppy  hat. 

"In  those  days  even  fashionable  caps  were  large  and 
floppy." — G.  Eliot:  Amos  Barton,  ch.  ii. 

Flb'r'-a,  flbr'-a,  s.    [Lat.  Flora.    (Bef.  II.)] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
"  Another  Flora  there,  of  bolder  hues, 

And  richer  sweets,  beyond  our  garden's  pride." 

Thomson:  Summer,  694,  695. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Class.  Myth,  (of  the  form  Flora) :    The  Soman 
goddess  of  flowers  and  gardens.  She  had  especially 
to  do  with  vines,  olives, 

all  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
and  honey-bearing 
plants.  Her  temple  was 
situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Circus  Maximus, 
and  her  worship,  which 
is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Numa, 
was  one  of  the  oldest 
manifestations  of  Roman 
religious  feeling.  Games 
were  instituted  in  her 
honor  about  B.  C.  238, 
but  were  soon  discon- 
tinued. They  were  re- 
stored in  B.  C.  173. 

2.  Bot.  (of  either  form)  : 
The  whole  vegetation  of 
a  country  or  geograph- 
ical period,  as  the  Amer-  Flora, 
ican  Flora,  meaning  all 

the  wildplants  now  occurring  in  this  country;  the 
Eocene  Flora,  signifying  all  the  plants  found  fossil 
in  the  Eocene.  It  corresponds  to  the  zoological  term 
Fauna  (q.v.). 

3.  Astrvn.  (of  the  form  Flora):    An  asteroid,  the 
eighth  found.    It  was  discovered  by  Hind,  October 
18, 1847. 

flbr'-al,  a.  [Lat.  floral  is,  from  Flora;  FT.  floral.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Flora. 

2.  Pertaining  to  flowers. 

"The  cauline  and  floral  leaves  would  have  a  similar 
form." — Sir  W.  Jones.-  Spikenard  of  tke  Ancients. 

floral-clock,  s. 

Bot. :  A  clock  in  which  the  time — which,  of  course, 
is  not  very  precisely  indicated — is  shown  by  the 
opening  and  closing  of  particular  flowers.  Those 
or  the  Goatsbeard  (Tragopogon  pratense)  open 
from  three  to  five  A.  M. ;  of  the  Chicory  (C'ichorium 
fn£y&u#),from  four  to  five;  of  the  Dandelion  (Tar- 
axacum officinale,  formerly  Leontodon  taraxacum)^ 
from  five  to  six:  of  the  Lettuce  (Lactuca  sativa), 
nfter  seven  ;  of  the  Pimpernel  (Anagallis  arvensis), 
after  eight ;  of  Calendula  arrensis,  from  nine  to  ten ; 
of  Hemerocallisfla-i'a,  from  ten  to  eleven  ;  and  of 
the  Tiger  lily  (Tigridia  pavonia),  from  eleven  to 
twelve.  The  flowers  of  Hieracium  murorum  close 
after  two  P.  M. ;  and  those  of  Anayallie  arven&is 
after  three. 

floral  diagram,  s. 

Bot. :  The  representation  of  the  cross-section  of  a 
flower. 

floral-envelopes,  s.  pi, 

Bot.:  The  parts  which  envelope  or  surround  the 
stamens  and  pistils  for  the  protection  of  these  re- 
productive organs.  They  consist  generally  of  calyx 
and  corolla,  occasionally  with  an  involucre  or  bracts 
external  to  these  coverings.  Some  plants  are  with- 
out one  or  other  or  both  floral  envelopes. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     tail,     father;     we,    w5t,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


florally 

*flbr  -al-1?,  nili:  [EnK.  floral;  -''/.]  In  a  floral 
manner  ;  so  as  (lowers  are  concerned;  with  flowers  ; 
H&jflartMy  ornamented. 

flor-a-mour  ,  flor  -1  mer,  s.  [O.  Fr.  rtor=flower, 
and  amnur—\ovo.]  A  flower  begetting  love.  (Ash.) 

1[  A  name  formerly  applied  to  various  cultivated 
species  of  Amarauthiis.  as  .( it/nrtnttli  it*  liiniuclt.<in- 
drincus,  A .  cordiitus,  and  .4.  tricolor.  (Lytt,  in  Hr it- 
ten  &  Holland.)  [FLOWER-GEXTLE.] 

flbr -an,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Fine-grained  tin ; 
either  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  stone  or  stamped 
very  small. 

flbr  -a  scope,  s.  [Latin  flos  (genit.  floris)  =  a 
flower,  and  Gr.  skopeo  —  to  view,  to  examine.]  A 
microscope  contrived  for  examining  flowers. 

*flbre,e.    [FLOOR,  s.] 

flbr -e-al,  s.  [Fr.=flowery,  and  so  translated  by 
an  English  wit,  who  made  many  of  the  other  French 
republican  names  for  months  ridiculous.] 

Chronol.dk Hist.:  The  appellation  given  in  Oct., 
1193.  by  the  French  Convention  to  the  eighth  month 
of  the  republican  year.  It  commenced  on  April  20, 
and  was  the  second  spring  month. 

flbr -e-at-ed,  flbr'-I-at-ed,a.  [Lat.  florens,  from 
flos  (genit.  floris)  =  a  flower.]  Decorated  or  adorned 
with  floral  ornaments ;  as,  floreated  capitals  of  pil- 
lars, &c. 

FlSr-enpe,  s.    [Seedef.  1.] 

1.  Qeorj. ;  The  English  name  of  a  city  in  the  north 
of  Italy. 

*2.  Fabric:  A  kind  of  silk  cloth. 

*3.  Comm. :  A  kind  of  wine  made  at  Florence. 

"  He  told  me  that  he  had  left  off  Florence."—  Walpole: 
Letters,  iii.  829. 

*4.  Num.:  Agoldcoinof  the  value  of  she  shillings 
sterling,  current  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
[FLORIN.] 

Florence-flask,  s.  A  flask  of  thin  glass  with  a 
largo  globular  body  and  long  narrow  neck,  in  which 
Florence-oil  is  exported  from  Italy. 

Florence-leaf,  s.  Fine  leaf  yellow  alloy. 
[BRONZE-POWDER.] 

Florence-oil,  s.  A.  superior  kind  of  olive  oil 
prepared  at  Florence. 

*flbr  -ent,  a.  [Lat.  florens,  pr.  par.  of  floreo=to 
bloom,  to  flourish.]  Flourishing,  prosperous. 

Flor '-en-tine,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Florentinus.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Florence. 

B.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Florence. 
II.  Technically: 

*1.  Cookery :  A  kind  of  pastry. 

2.  Fabric:  A  kind  of  silk  stuff,  chiefly  used  for 
men's  waistcoats.    It  is  made  striped,  figured  and 
plain,  the  last  being  a  twilled  fabric. 

Florentine-experiment,  s. 

Physics:  An  experiment  made  in  1661  by  some 
academicians  at  Florence  to  test  whether  or  not 
water  was  compressible.  They  inclosed  it  in  a 

flobo  of  thin  gold,  afterward  hermetically  sealed, 
n  compressing   the  globe  the  water,  instead  of 
yielding,  forced  its  way  through  the  pores  of  the 
gold,  and  stood  in   drops   on    its   outer   surface. 
(Ganot.) 

Florentine-fresco,  s. 

Art:  A  kind  of  painting,  first  practiced  at  Flor- 
ence during  the  flourishing  period  of  Italian  art, 
for  decorating  walls.  Like  common  fresco,  the 
lime  is  used  wet,  but  in  this  mode  it  can  be  moist- 
ened, and  kept  damp  and  fit  for  painting  upon* 
(Fairholt.) 

Florentine-lake,  s. 

Art :  A  pigment  prepared  from  cochineal.  It  is 
now  obsolete,  the  greater  durability  in  oil-painting 
of  the  lake  prepared  from  madder  having  entirely 
superseded  those  prepared  from  cochineal. 

Florentine-mosaic,  s. 

Art :  The  term  applied  to  the  art  of  inlaying 
tables  and  other  plane  surfaces  with  pietra  dura 
and  pietra  commerce,  carried  on  principally  at 
Florence. 

Florentine-receiver,  s.  A  form  of  receiver  for 
the  results  of  the  distillation  of  essential  oils.  It 
is  conical  in  form,  and  has  a  side  spout  at  which 
accumulated  water  discharges  as  it  rises  to  the 
level  of  the  bend  of  the  spout,  while  the  oil,  which 
is  lighter  than  water,  collects  at  the  top,  and  may 
be  decanted  off. 

Florentine-school,  s. 

Art:  This  school  of  painting  is  remarkable  for 
greatness  ;  for  attitudes  seemingly  in  motion ;  fora 
certain  dark  severity  ;  for  an  expression  of  strength 
by  which  grace  is  perhaps  excluded ;  and  for  a 
character  of  design  approaching  to  the  gigantic. 

Florentine-work,  s. 

Art:  The  same  as  FLORENTINE-MOSAIC  (q.  v.). 
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fl*dr-e§,  s.  pL  [PI.  of  Lat.  flos  (genit.  Jtoris)  =  a 
flower.] 

Cht  in.:  An  old  namo  for  bodies  which  on  hcini,' 
Mihlimc'd  or  crystallized,  tended  to  aei.su mo  a  pul- 
verulent form,  as  flores  9Ulphuri$t  flowers  of  sul- 
phur. [FLOS.J 

flo-res '-9^1196,  s.  [Lat.  florescens,  pr.  par.  of 
to  begin  to  flower;  floreo=to  flower \flos 
(genit. flori&)—o.  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  coming  out  of  a  plant  in  flower,  or  the 
time  when  this  takes  place. 


flbr-et(l),  s.  [Fr.  fleurette ;  Prm.floreta;  Ital. 
floretto,  a  dimin.  remotely  from  Lat.  flos  (genit. 
floris)  =  a  flower.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  flower. 

2.  Bot.:    A  small  flower  constituting  one  of    a 
number  aggregated  into  a  head  or  other  more  or 
less  composite  form  of  fruit.    It  is  much  used  of 
the  Compositse,  in  which  the  florets  of  the  disc  are 
those  of  the  center,  and  the  florets  of  the  ray  those 
of  the  circumference.  Often  the  former  are  tubular, 
and  the  latter  ligulato  (strap-shaped).    Example, 
the  daisy. 

floret-silk,  s.    [FLOSS-SILK.] 

*flbr'-et  (2),  s.  [Fr.yfewre^.]  A  fencing  sword,  a 
foil. 

flo-rSt  -t? ,  a.    [Eng.  floret  (1)  ,•  -y.] 

Her.:  The  same  as  FLEURY  (q.  v.). 

*flbr '-I-  age  (age as  Ig),  s.  [Lat. flos  (genit. floris) 
=  a  flower;  su&.-age.]  Blossom,  bloom. 

flbr  -I-at-ed,  a.    [FLOREATED.] 

flbr'-I-can,  s.    [FLOHIKAN.] 

*flbr-Ic  6-mous,  a.  [Lat.  flos  (genit.  floris) =& 
flower;  co?na=hair;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Having 
the  head  or  hair  adornedwitn  flowers. 

flor-I-cul'-tu-ral.  a.  [Eng.  floricultur(e) ;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  culture  of  flowering  plants. 

flor'-I-cul-tiire,  s.  [Lat.floris  (genit.  of  flos)=& 
flower,  and  r«'foera=culture.]  The  cultivation  or 
culture  of  flowers  or  flowering  plants. 

flor-l-cul'-tur-lst,  s.  \Kag.floricultur(e);  -M.] 
One  who  devotes  himself  to,  or  is  skilled  in,  the 
cultivation  of  flowering  plants. 

flor'-Id,  a.  [Lat.floridus,  from^Zos  (gonit.  floris) 
=a  flower;  Fr.floride;  Sp.  &  Ital.^orido.] 

I.  Lit.:  Covered  with  or  abounding  in  flowers. 

"  Imbracing  round  their  florid  earth." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  vii.  90. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Bright  in  col  or ;  flushed  with  red ;  fresh-colored ; 
as,  a  florid  complexion. 

"  Amalthea,  and  her  florid  son, 
Young  Bacchus."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  iv.  278. 

*2.  Flourishing,  vigorous. 

"  Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 
Boast  of  &  florid  vigor  not  their  own." 

Goldsmith.:  Deserted  Village. 

3.  Highly  embellished  with  flowers  of  rhetoric ; 
flowery,  brilliant. 

"  His  diction,  affected  and  florid,  but  often  singularly 
beautiful  and  melodious,  fascinated  many  young  enthu- 
siasts."— Macaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

florid  counterpoint,  s. 

Music :  A  counterpoint  not  confined  to  any  special 
species,  but  in  which  notes  of  various  lengths  are 
used.  It  is  opposed  to  Strict  counterpoint.  [COUN- 
TERPOINT.] (Stainer  <£  Barrett.) 

florid  Gothic,  a. 

Arch. :  Florid  English  or  Tudor,  the  latest  de- 
velopment of  the  Gothic  style  in  England.  The 
period  is  from  1400-1537. 

florid  music,  s.  Music  in  which  the  melody  and 
accompanying  parts  are  of  an  ornamental  and  em- 
bellished style.  (Stainer  dt  Barrett. ) 

Florida,  s.  One  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union.  Its  discoverer.  Ponce  do  Leon,  landed  on 
Easter  Sunday,  or  "Flowery  Easter;'*  hence  the 
name.  Settled  by  Spaniards,  at  St.  Augustine,  1565. 
Pensacola  taken  from  England  by  General  Jackson 
during  war  of  1812.  Entire  province  ceded  to 
United  States  1819.  Organized  as  a  Territory,  1822 
admittedasa State,  1845;  seceded, 1861 ;  re-admitted 
1868.  Number  counties,  39 ;  miles  of  railroad,  1,324 
Schools,  fair ;  school  age,  4-21.  Climate,  superb 
No  snow.  Frosts  rare  at  north,  unknown  at  south 
Temperature  range  30°  to  100°,  rarely  above  90.° 
Winter  averages  59°.  summer  81°.  Breezes  blow 
across  from  Gulf  to  Atlantic,  and  vice  versa;  tem- 
per the  heat  and  keep  air  dry  and  clear.  Average 
rainfall  55  inches,  chiefly  in  summer. 

flbr-Id'-e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  floridus  =  blooming, 
flowery,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ide ce.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  1W2,  by  J.  Agardh,  to  the 
Eose-spored  Algce,  now  called  Rhodosperms  (q.  v.). 

flor-Id'-I-t$,  s.  [Eng.  florid;  -ity.]  Freshness  or 
brightness  of  color ;  floriduess. 


florulent 

flor  -Id-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  florid;  -ly.]    In  a  florid, 
brilliant,  or  showy  manner. 
flor  -Id-ness,  s.    [Eng,  florid;  -ness.'] 

1.  Freshness  or  brightness  of  color  or  complexion. 
"The  amcenity  and  florjdneKs  of  the  warm  and  spirited 

bloud."— FMham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  70. 

2.  Embellishment   with    flowery  language;  brill- 
iancy of  style. 

*flbr-If  -er-oiis,  a.  [Latin  ftorifi-r,  from  flos 
(genit.  floris)~iL  flower; Vero=to  bear,  to  produce; 
Eng.  adj.  suff,  -ous.]  Bearing  or  productive  of 
flowers. 

*flbr-If -er-ous-ness,  s.  [English  floriferous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  floriferous  or  produc- 
tive of  flowers. 

*flbr-If-I-ca -tion,  s.  [Lat.  flos  (genit.  flori«)=a. 
flower,  and  facio—to  mase.]  The  act,  process,  or 
time  of  flowering  of  plants. 

flbr-I-form,  a.  [Lat.^os(geniMora)  =  aflower, 
and/orwia=form.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a 
flower. 

ftor -I-kan,  flor-I-ken,  flbr  -I-kln,  s.  [Anglo- 
Indian.] 

ZoOl. :  A  bustard,  Otis  aurita,  valued  by  Anglo- 
Indian  sportsmen. 

•flbr'-I-lege,  s.  [Lat.  «or«ea«s= collecting  flow- 
ers :  flos  ( genit.  _/Zori«)  =  a  flower,  audlego=to  gather, 
to  collect.] 

1.  The  act  of  gathering  or  culling  flowers. 

2.  A  treatise  on  flowers ;  an  anthology. 

flbr  -I-mer, «.    [FLORAMOUR.] 

flor'-In,  s.  [Span.&  Fr.  florin;  Ital.fiorino=an 
ancient  Florentine  coin  so  called  because  it  had  a 
lily  on  it;  Hal.fiore;  Lat.  flos=a  flower.] 

*1.  A  gold  coin  formerly  used  in  England,  but 
long  since  extinct.  By  the  statute  of  Edward  III., 
every  pound  weight  of  old 
standard  gold  was  to  be 
coined  into  fifty  florins,  or 
florences,  to  be  current  at 
six  shillings  each,  or  into 
a  proportionate  number  of 
half-florences  or  quarter- 
florences. 

2.  The  name  of  a  silver 
coin  current  in  several 
countries.  The  English 
florin  weighs  174'5454  grains 
troy,  and  is  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  a  sovereign,  or  two  shillings,  about  forty- 
eight  cents.  The  Austrian  florin  is  equal  to  thirty- 
six  cents ;  the  Butch  florin  (also  called  a  guilder) 
is  equal  to  about  forty  cents. 

"  Ilkone  hadde  a  florence." — Isumbros,  555. 

TT  Godless  florins :  The  name  given  by  numismat- 
ists to  the  first  issue  of  English  florins  in  the 
present  reign,  from  the  fact  that  the  letters  F.  D. 
(Defender  of  the  Faith)  were  omitted  from  the 
legend.  They  were  issued  and  called  in  in  the  same 
year  (1849). 

Flo-rln  -I-ans,  subst.  pi.  [From  Florinus  their 
leader.  (See  def.)] 

Ch.  Hist. :  An  obscure  Gnostic  sect  which  arose  at 
Rome  under  Florinus  and  Blastus  in  the  second 
century.  Florinus  when  young  was  instructed  by 
Polycarp  at  Smyrna.  Afterward  both  became  pres- 
byters of  Rome,  but  were  excommunicated  by  the 
Roman  bishop,  Eleutherius.  Ironcpus  wrote  a  book 
against  Florinus,  concerning  the  eight  neons^lleged 
to  exist.  Whether  Blastus  also  held  Gnostic  senti- 
ments has  been  disputed.  (Mosheim;  Murdoch.) 

*flbr-Ip'-a-rous,  a.  [Latin  floriparus,  from/os 
(genit. floris)  =  a.  flower,  and  pario=to  bring  forth, 
to  bear.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Producing  flowers. 

2.  Bot. :  Flower-producing,  whether  naturally  to 
be  followed  by  fruit  or,  as  a  monstrosity,  to  super- 
sede it. 

flor  l-p6n  -dl-o,  s.    [Sp.] 

Bot. :  Datura  sanguinea.  It  is  of  the  night-shade 
order,  and  very  poisonous.  Nevertheless  the  Peru- 
vians made  an  intoxicating  beverage  from  its  seeds, 
which,  however,  taken  in  excess,  produces  furious 
delirium.  The  priests  of  an  ancient  South  Ameri- 
can temple  of  the  Sun  used  it  to  produce  oracular 
inspiration,  and  the  Arabs  of  Central  Africa  smoke 
it  as  a  narcotic  and  for  the  relief  of  asthma  and 
influenza. 

flor  -1st,  s.  [Lat.^os  (genit./oris)  =  a  flower,  and 
suff.-i'sr;  f  r.fleuriste;  Sp.florista.] 

1.  One  who  cultivates  flowering  plants ;  one  who 
deals  in  flowers. 

*2.  One  who  writes  a  flora,  or  account  of  plants. 

fliir'-OOn,  s.  [Fr.  fleuron,  from  fleur=a  flower.] 
A  border  worked  with  flowers. 

'flbr  -u-lent,  a.  [Latin  florulentus,  from  flos 
(genit.  floris)  =  a  flower.]  Flowery,  blossoming. 


Gold  Quarter-florin. 
Time  of  Edward  III. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    JiJwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -aion  =  shun:      -tion,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


flory 


flbr'-f ,  a.    [FLEURT.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Vain. 

"The  words  'flory  conceited  chap'— 'baffling  gentle,' 
.  .  .  begun  to  be  buzzed  about."— Scoff.-  Red-gtiuntlet, 
let.  xii. 

'-.  Her.:  [FLETJRY.] 

flos,  s.    [Lat.=fiower.]    (See  the  compounds.) 
flos  Adonis,  s. 

Bot.:  An  old  name  for  Adonis  autumnalis. 
flos  ferri, s. 

J//n. :  A  variety  of  Aragonite.  It  occurs  in  coral- 
loidal  forms  in  iron  ore. 

flos  succlni, «. 

-Vt/i. :  Tho  same  as  Succiueliite  (q.  v.). 
flos  -cu-lar,  flos  -cu-loiis,  a.    [Lat.  Jlo8culus=a 
little  flower,  a  floweret.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  little  flowers. 

2.  Bot. :  Used  specially  of  the  Composite  plants 
as  bearing  many  florets. 

fl8s-c\l-lar  -I-?.,  s.  [Latin  flosculus=a  little 
flower,  and  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ariu.j 

ZpOl.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Floscu- 
laridce  (q.  v.).  The  species  are  found  adhering  to 
aquatic  plants,  such  as  Confervee,  Coratophyllium, 
&c. 

flos-cu-lar-l -I-dse,  flos-cu-lar-I-se -a,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  fiosculari(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff. 
-id&,  or  neut.  pi.  -cea.] 

ZoQl. :  A  family  of  Rotifera,  order  Sessilia.  They 
are  distinguished  by  having  bent  spiniform  teeth  at 
the  orifice  of  the  oesophagus. 

flos  -cule,  fl8s'-cu-lus  (pi.  flfis'-cu-ll),  s. 

1.  Sing.:  A  floret. 

2.  PL:  [FLOSCULI.] 

flOS'-ClJ-ll,  s.  pi.    [PI.  of  Lat.  flosculus=a  little 
flower,  a  floret.  1 
Bot. :  The  same  as  FLORETS  (q.  v.). 

flos  -Cl}-16s.e,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.flosculosus.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  or  having  many  flosculi  or  florets. 

flosh  (l),s.  [Prob.  connected  with  Ger.  flosse  =  a 
trough  in  which  ore  is  washed.] 

Metal. :  A  hopper-shaped  box  in  which  o_re  is 
placed  for  the  action  of  the  stamps.  Tho  side  of 
the  box  has  a  shutter,  which  is  raised  or  lowered  to 
allow  the  ore  to  escape  when  it  has  acquired  the 
desired  fineness. 

fiosh(2),8.    [FLOSS  (2),*.] 

flosh-silk,  s.    [FLOSS-SILK.] 

floss  (1),  «.  [Cf.  Ger.  /fuss,  floss=a  stream,  from 
y?i>88en=to  flow.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  small  stream  of  water. 

2.  MetalL:    Fluid  glass  floating  in  a  puddling- 
furnace. 

floss-hole,  s. 
Metallurgy : 

1.  A  hole  at  the  back  of  a  pnddling-fnrnace.  be- 
neath the  chimney,  at  which  the  slags  of  the  iron 
pass  out  of  the  furnace. 

2.  The  tap-hole  of  a  melting  furnace. 

floss  (2),  s.  [Ital.  floscio;  O.  Fr.  ^osch«=flaccid, 
soft,  weak,  from  Latin  fluxus=&\i\A,  from  fluo  =  to 
flow.] 

1.  A  downy  substance  observed  on  the  husks  of 
certain  fruits. 

2.  Untwisted  filaments  of  the  finest  silk,  used  in 
embroidery  or  satin,  «kc. 

3.  The  leaves  of  the  reed  Canary-grass, 
floss-silk,  s.     The  exterior  soft  envelope  of  a 

silkworm's  cocoon;  the  raveled  downy  silk  broken 
off  in  the  filature.  It  is  carded  and  spun  for  various 
purposes. 

floss-yarn,  subst.  Yarn  spun  from  the  floss-silk 
(q.  v.). 

*fl8s-Si-f  I-ca  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  Jfos  =  a  flower,  and 
facio  =  to  make.]  A  flowering;  an  expansion  or 
opening  of  flowers  ;  florification. 

*flos  -By1,  a.  [Eng.  floss;  -y.~\  Light,  downy ;  like 
floss-silk. 

"In  &  flossy  cloud  of  muslin,  lace,  and  gauzy  ribbons." 
— lira.  Sioux:  Dred,  ch.  xi. 

flot, s.    [FLOAT,  s.] 
Min.:  (See  extract.) 

"The  word  'flot'  is  a  miner's  term  for  ore  lying  between 
the  beds,  or  at  certain  definite  horizons  in  the  strata.  In 
text-books  fluts  are  generally  called  'flats'  or  'flattings,' 
They  ore  of  two  kinds,  (1)  those  connected  with  '  cross- 
Veins'  ;  (2)  those  connected  with  courses  of  dun  limestone." 
— J.  R.  Dakyns,  in  Mature,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  473. 

*flo  -tg.,  «.    [Sp.]    [FLEET,  s.]    A  fleet;  specif,  a 
fleet  of  Spanish  ships  which  formerly  sailed  every 
year  from  Cadiz  to  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico,  to  trans- 
port to  Spain  the  productions  of  Spanish  America. 
"What  envied  flotn  bore  so  fair  a  freight?" 

Shenstone:  To  Lord  Temple,  Elegy  xvi. 
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*flot-age  (age  as  Igl.s.  [Eng.  float;  -age;  Fr. 
flottctff?.] 

1.  The  act  or  -^tate  of  tloating. 

'1.  That  which  floats  upon  the  sea  or  a  river. 

flot -ant,  float -ant,  a.    [Fr.  flottant,  pr.  par.  «.f 

flotter=to  float.] 

Her. :  Flying  or  streaming  in  the  air.  ay  a  bird  or 
a  banner ;  applied  to  a  bird  it  is  the  same  as  DIS- 
CLOSED (q.  v.). 

flo-ta  -tion,  *floa-ta  -tion,  s.  [English  float ; 
-ation.\ 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  floating. 

2.  The  science  of  floating  bodies. 

IT  (1)  Plane  or  line  of  flotation:  The  plane  or  line 
in  which  the  horizontal  surface  of  a  fluid  cuts  a 
body  floating  in  it. 

(2)  Stable  flotation .  The  floating  of  a  body  in  such 
a  way  that  it  cannot  easily  be  overturned.  This 
stability  arises  when  the  metacentor  is  just  over  the 
center  of  gravity. 

flot  -a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  float;  -aftve.]  Capable  of 
floating ;  having  floating  power. 

*flote  (1),  v.  t.    [FLOAT,  r.] 

flote(2),D.  t.    [FLEET,  u.]    To  skim. 

*flote  (11,  *fl6-ter,  'float-er,  s.  [FLOATS.]  The 
same  as  FLOAT,  s.,  and  FLOATER,  8.  (q.  v.) 

flote-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  grass.  (1)  Glyceria  fluitans,  (2)  Alopc- 
c«r«8  gmtevlatut,  (a)  Poa  aquatica. 

*flote  (2),  s.  A  crowd  or  gathering  of  people;  a 
company. 

*flot  -er-y',  o.    [FLOATER?.] 

flo-t!l  -la,  s.  [Sp.,  dimin.  otflota=a  fleet  (q.  v.).] 
A  little  fleet ;  a  fleet  of  small  vessels. 

flot  -sam,  flot-s&n,  s.  [Eng.  float,  and  suff. 
same.] 

Law :  A  term  applied  to  goods  lost  in  shipwreck, 
and  left  floating  on  the  waves.  [JETSAM.] 

"Flotsam  is  where  goods  continue  swimming  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  waves." — Blackstont:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  8. 

*flot-ten,  pa.  par.  or  adj.  [FLOTE  (2),  r.] 
Skimmed,  as  milk. 

flounce  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Sw.  dial.  flunsa=to  dip, 
plunge.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  plunge,  dash,  or  throw  one's  self 
about ;  to  make  violent  or  rapid  movements  of  the 
limbs  ;  to  struggle,  to  flounder. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  throw  violently. 

flounce  (l),s.  [FLOUNCE  (l),t>.]  A  sudden  jerk- 
ing movement  of  the  body  or  limbs ;  a  plunging  or 
floundering  about. 

floun$e  (2),  r.  t.  [FLOUNCE  (2),  s.]  To  deck  out 
or  adorn  with  flounces  ;  to  attach  flounces  to. 

flounce  (2),  8.  [Formed  by  change  of  r  to  I,  from 
Mid.  Eng.  frounce=a  plait  or  wrinkle,  from 
O.  F  froncer,  fronJier=to  plait,  fold,  wrinkle.] 
[FROUNCE.]  A  narrow  piece  or  slip  of  cloth  sewed 
to  a  petticoat,  dress,  &c.,  with  the  lower  border 
hanging  loose  and  spreading. 

flounced,  o.  [English  flounc(e)  (2),  s. ;  -ed.] 
Adorned  or  furnished  with  flounces. 

floun?   Ing,  pr.par.,  a.&s.    [FLOUNCE  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  furnishing  with  flounces ; 
a  flounce. 

flo"un  -der,  *flown-dur,  s.  [Sw.  flundra;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  flynder;  Icel.  flyndhra  j  the  name  is 
probably  derived  from  its  floundering  or  flapping 
about.] 

1.  ZoGl. :  Platessa  flesus,  a  flat  fish  belonging  to 
the  family  Pleuronectidip.  It  resembles  the  plaice, 
but  has  paler  spots ;  there  are  only_  small  grains  at 
the  salient  line  of  the  head ;  there  is  a  rough  button 
all  along  its  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  the  lateral 
line  has  bristling  scales.  Itis  found  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  the  Baltic,  Mediterranean,  Ac.  It  abounds 
also  in  the  brackish  water  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  even  ascends  to  where  the  water  is  fresh.  The 
flounder  is  eaten,  but  is  much  inferior  in  taste  to  the 
plaice.  It  is  called  also  the  Fluke  or  Fl«»ok. 

2  Boot-making:  A  slicking  tool  whoso  edge  is 
used  to  stretchleather  fora  boot-front  in  a  blocking 
or  crimping  board. 

floun -der,  v.  i.  [A  nasalized  form  of  Dut.  flod- 
deren  =  to  dangle,  flap,  splash  about.  (  Wedgwood.)] 

1.  Lit. :  To  struggle  or  make  violent  movements 
with  the  limbe,  as  when  stuck  in  mire ;  to  roll,  toss, 
or  tumble  about. 

"His  steed  VX9t fotfitdtn  in  the  brake; 
Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake." 

Sco't:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  83. 

2.  Fig.:    To   struggle    along  with   difficulty,  as 
though  walking  through  a  bog. 

"  He  plunged  for  sense,  but  found  no  bottom  there, 
Yet  wrote  and  floundered  on  in  mere  despair." 

/'upe.-  Dunciad,  i.  120. 


flourish 

flour,  *floure,  "flowre,  s.  [The  same  word  as 
flower  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.flcur;  Sp.  flor.] 

1.  The  finely  ground  meal  of  wheat  or  other  grain  : 
specif,  the  finer  part  of  wheat  meal  separated  by 
bolting. 

"Then  studious  she  prepares  the  choicest  flour." 

/''</(• '.-  Ihiinrr'K  Odyssey,  ii.  426. 

2.  Tin'  tine  soft  powder  of  any  substance;  as, ./four 
of  emery. 

flour-beetle,  s. 

t^ut"/n,:  A  beetle,  Tenebrio  inolitor. 

flour-bolt,  s. 

Mill. :  A  gauze-covered  revolving,  cylindrical 
frame  or  reel,  into  which  the  meal  or  chop  from 
the  stones  is  fed  in  order  to  have  the  flour  siftcii 
through  and  separated  from  the  oii'al.  Tile  cylinder 
is  large  and  long,  and  its  axis  is  usually  inclined  :  t  he 
bolting-cloth,  with  which  it  is  covered,  is  of  different 
grades  of  fineness,  the  meshes  at  the  reception  end 
being  closer  than  toward  the  discharge.  The  ma  tiers 
passing  through  at  the  different  portions  of  the 
length  are  of  different  grades,  and  are  kept  sepa- 
rate. 

flour-box,  s.    A  dredging  or  dredge-box. 

flour-cooler,  s. 

Mill.:  A  chamber,  trunk  or  machine  in  which 
meal  from  the  stones  is  placed  to  cool,  or  is  stirred 
by  a  blast  before  arriving  at  the  bolt. 

flour-dredge,  flour-dredger,  s.  A  flour-box  or 
dredge-box. 

flour-dresser,  s.  A  hollow,  stationary,  inclined 
cylinder  or  frame  covered  with  wire-cloth  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fineness,  64,  CO,  88,  and  10  meshes 
to  the  inch,  the  finest  being  at  the  upper  end.  With- 
in the  cylinder  is  a  reel  whose  raus  are  covered 
with  brushes,  which,  in  theirrevolution,  act  against 
the  interior  wire  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  meal 
is  conducted  within  the  cylinder  by  a  spout  or  hop- 
per, and  is  thus  rubbed  through  the  wire  meshes. 
the  finest  at  the  top.  the  next  at  the  succeeding 
grade,  and  so  on.  The  various  qualities  are  col- 
lected in  the  separate  partitions  of  the  box. 

flour-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  and  sifting 
flour.  Explosions  in  flour-mills  are  duo  either  to 
the  rapid  combustion  of  finely  divided  flour  dirl'nsed 
through  the  air,  caused  by  a  spark  given  off  by  the 
too  close  contact  of  the  stones,  or  to  the  ignition 
of  a  mixture  of  air  with  gases  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  flour. 

flour  of  mustard,  s.  The  seeds  of  mustard, 
dried,  powdered,  and  sifted. 

flour-packer,  «.  A  machine  for  compactly  fill- 
ing barrels  or  bags  with  flour.  It  is  usually  a  fol- 
lower or  piston  which  presses  upon  the  flour,  but  in 
some  cases  the  flour  as  it  falls  into  the  barrel  is 
continuously  packed  by  a  spiral. 

flour-sifter,  s.  A  domestic  sieve  for  separating 
lumps  or  accidental  impurities  from  the  flour  of  the 
bin  or  barrel. 

flour,  t'.  t.  &  i.    [FLOUB,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  grind  and  bolt ;  as,  to  flour  wheat. 

2.  To  cover  with  flour;  to  sprinkle  flour  upon. 

B.  Intrans.:   To  become  covered  with  a  floury 
substance. 

"With  ordinary  care  in  operation,  the  prepared  quick- 
silver does  not  sicken  or  flour  through  the  deleterious 
influence  of  arsenides,  Ac." — London  Itaily  Teleyrnrft- 

floured,  ft.  [Eng. .flour,  v. ;  -ed.]  A  term  applied 
to  the  finely  granulated  condition  of  quicksilver, 
produced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  its  agitation 
during  the  amalgamation  process. 

flour  -et,  *flqur-ette,  «.  [O.  Fr.florete.flvrette; 
Fr.  fleurette,  dimin.  of  fleur=&  flower.]  A  little 
flowor,  a  floweret. 

•flour  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FLOWER,  c.] 

fl&ur-Ish,  *flor-esh,  *flor  ische,  *flor  ish, 
*flqr-ishe,  *flor  issh-en,  *flor-ysh,  "flor-schyn, 
r.  t.  &  t.  [Fr.  fleurissant,  pr.  par.  of  fleurir=tu 
flourish,  from  Lat.  floresco,  incept,  of  floreo=tu 
flower,  to  bloom,  from  flos  (genit.  floris)  =  o.  flowor; 
Sp.  &  Port,  florecer.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  thrive ;  to  be  in  vigor ;  to  grow  vigorously  or 
luxuriantly. 

" The  figetree  shal  not  florisahe."—Wycllffe:  Hobokkuk 
iii.  17. 

2.  To  be  in  a  prosperous  state ;  to  be  prosperous ; 
to  increase  in  wealth,  honor,  or  happiness;  to  thrive, 
to  prosper. 

"In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish." — Pa.  Ixxii.  7. 

3.  To  be  at  the  height  of  power,  honor,  fame,  or 
excellence. 

"  In  our  schoolbooks  we  say 

Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above  the  crowd, 
They  flourished  then  and  then." 

Tennyson:  Brook,  11. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pltj,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,     fill;     try.     Syrian,     se,    a?  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


flourish 


1867 


flow 


4.  A  figure  formed  by  strokes  or  lines  fancifully  "flout  -er,  *.    [Eng.  flout;  -er.]    One  who  flouts, 
drawn :  elaborate  ornamentation  by  means  of  lines  jeers,  or  sneers  ;  a  mocker. 

or  strokes.  *fl6ut -Ing,  pr.  par.,  it.  &  s.    [FLOUT,  t>.] 

"They  were  intended  only  for  ludicrous  ornaments  of  A    &  %     As  vr.  par.  £   particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

nature,  like  the  flo'irislm  about  a  great  letter  that  signify  £  1 
nothing,  but  are  made  onty  to  delight  the  eye." — More: 
Aiiti'li'lf  <i'j«itixt  Atheism, 

5.  A  brandishing  or  flourishing  about,  as  of  a  SD6°r>  a  Jeer- 

sword  in  the  hand;  a  waving  about.  floUting-stOCK,  s.    A  butt. 

II.  Muxic:  "flout -Ing  1?,   adt:     [Eng.  flouting;  -ly.]     In  a 

£  KSiboTarfous^gu'res;  to  move  in  fan-       0)  The    execution    of  profuse   but.   unmeaning  sneering  jeering,  or  mocTdng  manner;  mockingly; 

ornamentation  in  music.  jimtij. 


4.  To  grow,  to  increase,  to  thrive. 
"Patriots,  alas  !  the  few  that  have  been  found 

•\Vhere  most  they  flourish  upon  English  ground." 
Cmcper:  Talilr  Talk,  336,  337. 

5.  To  use  florid  language  :  to  indulge  in  flowers  of 
rhetoric  and  highly  embellished  diction. 

"They  dilate  sometimes,  and  flourish  long  upon  little 
incidents,  and  they  skip  over  and  but  lightly  touch  the 
dryer  part  of  their  theme." —  Watts :  Logic. 


0.  As  tutist. :  The  act  of  mocking  or  sneering ;  a 


tastic  shapes  or  figures. 
8.  To  make  bold  and  t ... 
*9.  To  brandish  a  sword. 


8."f  o  make  bofcTanoffanciiul  strokes  in  writing.        (2)  The  old  English  name  for  a  call,  fanfare,  or       flow,  *flow:en,  *flow 

prelude  for  trumpets  or  other  instruments  together    cogn. 


"  To  him  that  flourished  for  her  with  his  sword." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Androniaus,  i.  2. 

II.  Music: 

1.  To  play  in  a  bold,  dashing  style  with  numerous 
ornamental  notes. 

2.  To  sound  a  flourish  or  fanfare. 

"Why  do  the  emperor's  trumpets  flourish  thus?" 
Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  adorn  with  floral  beauties. 

"  How  God  almyghti  of  His  grete  grace 
Hath  flourished  the  erthe  on  every  side." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  78. 

*2.  To  cause  to  thrive,  prosper,  or  expand ;  to  de- 
velop. 

*3.  To  adorn  with  flowers  or  floral  ornamenta- 
tion. 

"Floryschyn  bokys.    Flora." — Prompt.  Parti. 
*4.  To  ornament,  set  out,  or  improve  in  any  way. 
"A  castel  wel  flourished  with  cornelles." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  1,842. 

*5.  To  adorn  with  figures  of  needlework ;  to  em- 
broider. 

*6.  To  work  with  a  needle  into  ornamental  figures. 

"All  that  I  shall  say  will  be  but  like  bottoms  of  thread 
close  wound  up,  which,  with  a  good  needle,  perhaps  may 
be  flourished  into  large  works." — Bacon:  War  with  Spain. 

7.  To  move  in  quick  circles  or  figures ;  to  swing 
about  in  the  hand ;  to  brandish. 

"  My  sword,  I  say;  old  Montague  is  come, 
And  flourishes  his  blade  in  spite  of  me." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

*8.  To  embellish  or  adorn  with  flowers  of  rhetoric 
or  highly-flown  language. 

"The  labors  of  Hercules,  though  flourished  with  such 
fabulous  matter,  yet  notably  set  forth  the  consent  of  all 
nations  and  ages  in  the  approbation  of  the  extirpating 
and  debellating  monsters  and  tyrants."—  Bacon.  {John- 
sou.) 
*9.  To  color ;  to  varnish  or  gloss  over. 

"  To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  flourish  the  deceit." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  1. 


or  alone. 

"Then  the  fierce  trumpet  flourish 

From  earth  to  heaven  arose." 
Macaulay:  Battle  of  the  Lake  ttiylllvs,  xxxvi. 

(3)  The  preparatory  cadenza  for  "tuning  the 
voice,"  in  which  singers  formerly  indulged  just 
before  commencing  their  song.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.} 

*fl&ur'-Ish-a-ble,  a.  [English  flourish;  •able.'] 
Blooming;  attractive. 


yd,  r.  i.  &.  t.  [A.  S.YMwan; 
n;  led.  floaj  O.  H.  (i..-r. 
•n,  flouwen;  Lat.  plutt^it 


with  Dut.  vlreijen  . 

flawen;  M.  H.  Ger.  flaien,  flouwen;  Lat.  pluit=it, 
rains,  pluvia  =  rain ;  Gr.  pleo,  ploo  =  io  swim,  to 
float;  Russ.  pluite=to  sail,  to  float;  Sansc.  plu=to 
swim,  to  navigate.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Intransitive  .* 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  move  along  an  inclined  plane  or  descending 
ground  by  the  operation  of  gravity,  and  with  a  con- 
tinual change  in  the  position  of  the  particles  pr 


,v,,,,,us,  ^*~ 

More  fallible  in  their  certainty  than  flourishable  in    Parts,  as  a  fluid;  to  run  or  spread  as  water;  to 


hes   or   fanciful   orna- 


their bravery." — Adams:  Works,  i.  217. 

flour  -Ished,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FLOURISH,  v.~_ 
A'.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 
B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  Adorned    with   flourishc 
mental  strokes. 

(2)  Adorned  with  flowers ;  flourishing. 

"Each  beauteous  flower 
Kais'd  high  their  flourished  heads." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  699. 

2.  Her.:   Adorned  with  trefoils,  fleur-de-lis,  &c. 
Also  called  FLEUHY,  FLORY,  FLOEETTY,  or  FLUEY. 

flour  -Ish-er,  s. 
[ English  flourish;  ff  5»  f 

fl.  One  w  ho 
flourishes  or  is  in 
a  state  of  prosper- 
ity. 

"They  count  him 
of  the  green- 
haired  eld,  they 
may,  or  in  his 
flower? 

For  not  our  greatest  flourlsher   can  equal    him  in 
power."  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad. 

f2.  One  "who   flourishes  or   brandishes    about  a 
swordt  &c. 
*3.  One  who  makes  use  of  flourishes  or  florid  lau- 


Flourished  Crosses. 


stream. 

2.  To  run,  to  bo  continually  moving;  as  opposed 
to  standing. 

3.  To  move  or  circulate  in  the  arteries. 

4.  To  rise ;  opposed  to  ebb. 

"The  river  hath  thrice  flowed,  no  ebb  between." 

Shakesp.:  Htnry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

5.  To  melt,  to  become  liquid. 

"Oh  that  thou  would' st  rend  the    heavens,   that    the 
mountains  might  flow  down." — Isaiah  Ixiv.  1. 
*6.  To  melt  away ;  to  disappear. 

"  His  goods  shall  flow  away."— Job  xx.  28. 

7.  To  be  poured  down  like  a  fluid ;  to  stream. 

"The  moonlight  flowing  over  all." 

Longfellow:  Landlord's  Tale. 

8.  To  hang  loosely ;  to  wave. 

"In  tresses,  braided  gay,  the  marble  waved, 
Flowed  in  loose  robes,  or  thin  transparent  veils." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  ii.  301>,  310. 

9.  To  proceed,  to  issue,  to  come  out. 

"  I'll  use  that  tongue  I  have:  if  wit  flow  from  it 
I  shall  do  good."       Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  2. 

10.  To  be  poured  out  in  abundance ;  to  descend 
abundantly. 

"Flow,  flow,  you  heavenly  blessings  on  her! " 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  in.  5. 

*11.  To  be  descended. 

"  He  did  not  flow  from  honorable  sources." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  3. 

12.  To  glide  or  run  along  smoothly,  without  as- 


fl6ur'-Ish-Ing,   *flOr-iSh-ing,  pr.  par.,   a.  &  S. 


1  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  flourish, 

to  thrive,  and  to  prosper:  "To  flourish  expresses  the  ^    „ 

state  of  being  that  which  is  desirable ;  to  thrive  the  V0rb.) 

process  of  becoming  so.    In  the  proper  sense  flour-  „ 

ish  and  thrive  are  applied  to  the  vegetation :  the  u-  "*' 

former  to  that  which  is  full  grown ;  the  latter  to  1.  The  state  of  prospering  or  being  in  a  prosper- 
that  which  ism  the  act  of  growing:  the  oldest  trees  ous  condition. 

are  said  to  flourish,  which  put  forth  their  leaves  2.  The  act  of  waving  or  brandishing  about,  as  a 

and  fruits  in  full  vigor ;  youugtroPsHirirewhen  they  sword. 

increase  rapidly  toward  their  full  growth.    Flour-  flour'- 

ish  and  thrive  are  taken  likewise  in  the  moral  sense ;  r 
prosper  is  employed  only  in  this  sense :  flourish  is 


guage. 
"  He  was  not  an  orator,  as_  commonly  understood — that    perity  or  harshness. 

X^^ort^^te^^™^       ^^T^ZX*  ^  a^reTwS  and^S 

eloquence."— f/afcewi70:  OH  Providence. 

•13.  To  write  fluently,  smoothly,  and  pleasantly 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the    to  the  ear. 

'  Oh,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme." 

Denham:  Cooper's  Hill,  189, 190. 

bo  full   or   crowded,  to  be 


said  either  of  individuals  or  communities  of  men ;    n(,rouBiv 
thrive  and  prosper  only  of  individuals.    To  flourish    *«   SSK 
is  to  be  in  lull  possession  of  the  powers,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  incidental ;  an  author  flourishes  at 


fl&ur'-ish-ing-ly',   *flour-ish  Ing-lye, 

.  rtoumftmo;  -ly.~\ 
rishin 


adverb. 
,g  or  prosperous  manner;  pros- 


a  flou 
2~.  With  flourishes  or  ostentation ;  ostentatiously. 

^^ ., , ., 'flour-on,  *flour-oon,  *flowr-oun,  s.    [Old  Fr. 

a  certain  period ;  an  institution  flourishes ;  liter-  floron,fleuron.\    A  little  crown ;  a  coronet, 
aturo  or  trade  flourishes:  a  nation  flourishes.    To       *fl6ur-y\  a.    [O.  Fr.  flori,  flouri.] 
thriveisto  carry  on  one's  concerns  to  thoadvantage 
of  one's  circumstances; it  is  a  term  of  familiar  use 
for  those  who  gain  by  positive  labor :  the  industri- 
ous tradesman  thrives.    To  prosper  is  to  be  already 
in  advantageous  circumstances :  men  prosper  who 
accumulate  wealth  agreeably  to  their  wishes  and 
beyond  their  expectations."    (Crabb:  En<i.  fiynon.) 

fl&ur-Ish,  s.    [FLOURISH,  O 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  flourishing  condition ;  a  state  of  prosperity. 
Rome  was  in  that  flourish  that  Saint  Austin  desired 


1.  Covered  with  flour. 

2.  Covered  with  or  full  of  flowers ;  flowery. 

"  I  fell  upon  that^owj-y  ttaght." 

Old  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  Pearl,  57. 


•14.  To   abound,    to 
copious. 

"  Then  shall  our  names 
Be  in  their  flowing  cupn  freshly  remembered." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.t  iv.  3. 

*15.  To  collect  or  come  together ;  to  meet. 

"  The  nations  shall  not  flow  together  any  more  to  him." 
— Jeremiah  Ii.  44. 

II.  Med. :  To  discharge  blood  in  excess  from  the 
uterus. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  overflow,  to  inundate,  to  cover  with  water. 

2.  To  cover  with  varnish. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  flow,  to 
stream,  and  to  gush:  "Flow  is  here  the  generic 
term;  the  two  others  are  specific  terms  expressing 


*flout,  v.  t.  &  i.    [0.  Dut.  Amjten ;  Dut.  fluiten=to    diSerent  modes :  waters  may  flow  either  in  a  large 
jeer;  O.  Dut.  Jluyt ;  Dut.  fluit^a    body  or  in  a  long  but  narrow  course;  they  strei 

in  along,  narrow  course  only;  thus  waters  flow 
A.  Trans.:  To  mock,  to  jeer,  to  insult;  to  treat    seas,  rivers,  rivulets,  or   in  a  small    ponJ;   they 


Slay  the  flute,  to 
ute.] 


to  see  her  in." — Howell. 

*2.  Showy  or  ambitious  splendor;  bravery;  show; 
ostentation. 

"I  called  thee  then  vainflouriRh  of  my  fortune; 
I  called  thee  then  poor  shadow,  painted  queen." 
Shakesp.:  Hichard  III.,  iv.  4. 

*3.  Ostentatious  embellishment;  far-fetched  ele- 
gance or  floriduess  of  diction. 

"By  &  flourish  of  fine  words  they  devise  shifts,  evasions, 
and  justifications." — P.  Holland;  Plutarch,  p.  62. 


with  contempt. 

"  Let  him  perceive  how  ill  we  brook  his  treason; 
And  what  offense  it  is  to  flout  his  friends." 

Shakesp.:  Henri/  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 
B.  Intrant.:  To  jeer,  to  sneer,  to  behave  with  con- 
tempt or  mockery.    (Followed  by  at.) 

"Though  nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  fliutt  at  fortune, 
hath  not  fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off  this  argu- 
ment?"— Shakesp.;  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

*fi6ut,  «.  [FLOUT.]  A  jeer,  a  sneer,  a  word  or  act 
of  contempt ;  an  insult. 

*fl6ut  -age  (age  a=  Ig),  s.  The  same  us  FLOUT,  s. 
(q.  v.). 


stream  only  out  of  spouts  or  other  channels;  they 
flow  gently  or  otherwise ;  they  stream  gently,  but 
they  gush  with  a  force."    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 
flow,  s.    [FLOW,  r.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  flowing ;  a  stream  or  current 
of  water  or  other  liquid. 

2.  The  rise  of  a  tide,  as  opposed  to  the  ebb. 

"The  ebb  of  tides,  and  their  mysterious  flow." 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxil. 

*3.  A  rising  to  greatness. 

"  Know  the  ebbs 
And  flows  of  State." 

lien  Jonson:  The  Fox,  11.  1. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat, 
-cian,      -tian  =  Shan,     -tion, 


fell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin, 
-tlon,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


flow-bog 

4.  A  stream  of  diction ;  fluency  or  copiousness  of 
•words.     (Tennyson:  Isabel,  20.) 

5.  Abundance,  plenty,  copiousness. 

14  Treasures,  that  can  ne'er  be  told, 
Shall  bless  this  land  by  my  rich  .//<>?/•." 

Bean wt.  &  Met.:  False  One,  iii.  2. 

6.  Any  geritle,  gradual  movement  or  procedure  of 
thought,  diction,  music,  &c.,  resembling  the  quiet, 
steady  movement  of  a  river ;  a  gentle  flowing  or 
stream. 

7.  A  flow-bog,  a  quicksand. 

"He  shall  stable  his  steed  in  the  Kelpie's/ofr." 

Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xviii. 

flow-bog,  flow-moss,  «.  A  peat-bog,  the  surface 
of  which  rises  and  falls  with  every  increase  or  de- 
crease of  water  from  rains  or  springs. 

flow-dike,  e.  A  small  drain  for  carrying  off 
water. 

•flow  -age  (age  as  I&)  ,s.  [f,ng.floio;-age.']  The 
act  of  flowing ;  the  state  of  being  flowed. 

•flow  -and,  o.  _  [Old  pr.  par.  of  flow  (q.  v.).] 
Unstable,  fluctuating,  uncertain,  wavering. 

fldw'-er,  *floure,  s.  [O.  FT.  flour,  flor;  Fi.fleur, 
from  Lat.  flos  (genit.  Jloris)=a  flower;  floreo=to 
bloom,  to  flower.]  [FLOUR,  a.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

Jin  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
In  popular  language  the  union  of  gayly-col- 
leaves  or  petals  of  a  plant ;  a  bloom,  a  blossom. 
"Party-colored powers  of  white  and  red." 

Dryden:  Palamun  and  Arcite,  i.  195. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  ornament ;  an  embellishment. 

"The  excellent  flowers  of  rhetoric  in  it  shew  him  to 
have  been  a  sweet  and  powerful  orator." — HakcwLR:  On 
Providence. 

(2)  The  most  excellent  or  valuable  part  of  any- 
thing ;  the  quintessence. 

"The  choice  and  flower  of.  all  things  profitable  the 
Psalms  do  more  briefly  contain."— Hooter:  Eccles.  Polity. 

(3)  That  which  is  most  distinguished  for  any- 
thing valuable ;  one  who  is  the  ornament  of  his 
class. 

"Bat  thus  to  risk  our  Border  flower 
In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  27. 

(4)  The  prime ;  the  early  or  flourishing  part  of 
life  or  manhood. 

"He  was  in  the  pryme  flower  of  his  youth." — Brende: 
Viiintus  Curtius,  to.  H7. 

*(5)  Fine  grain,  flour. 

"  The  flowers  of  grains,  mixed  with  water,  will  make  a 
sort  of  glue."—  Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments. 

(6)  (PI.) :  Menstrual  discharge.    (Levit.  xv.  24.) 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Chem.  (pi.):  Bodies  of  a  powdery  or  mealy 
consistence  or  form,  especially  if  this  has  been  pro- 
duced by  sublimation.  Example,  Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur, a  name  sometimes  given  to  Sublimed  Sulphur 
(q.  v.). 

2.  Bot. :  A  developed  terminal  bud  inclosing  the 
organs  of  reproduction  by  seed.  The  earlier  botan- 
ists limited  it  to  the  corolla  of  a  plant,  but  Lin- 
naeus extended  it  to  include  the  calyx,  corolla, 


Parts  of  Flower. 

1.  (a)  Section  of  Primula,  showing  gamosepalous  calyx, 
gamopetalous  corolla,  and  syricarpous  pistil;  (6)  An- 
ther; (c)  Ovary,  style,  and  stigma;  (<()  Section  of 
ovary,  showing  ovul*i.  2.  (a)  Willow  —  pistillate 
Bower;  (6)  Willow— staminate  flower.  3.  (a)  Section 
of  Buttercup,  showing  aposepalous  calyx,  apopetalous 
corolla,  and  apocarpous  pistil;  (6)  Stamen,  filament, 
and  anther;  (c)  Pollen;  (d)  Single  carpel  (highly 
magnified),  showing  stigma  and  ovule  inclosed. 

Stamens,  and  pistil.  The  two  last  are  the  only 
essential  parts.  This  is  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term.  The  manner  in  which  its  parts  are  arranged 
is  called  their  estivation,  and  the  calyx,  corolla, 


1868 

and  other  parts  are  generally  believed  to  be  trans- 
formed leaves  arranged  upon  a  branchlet;  but 
many  writers  consider  the  petals  to  be  transformed 
stamens.  The  arrangement  of  flowers  upon  a 
branch  or  stem  is  called  Inflorescence  (q.  v.). 

If  The  term  Flower  of  Constantinople,  or  Flower 
Constantinople,  is  a  translation  of  the  old  name' 
Flos  constantinopolitanus,  given  to  the  plant  now 
called  Lychnis  chulcedonica.  It  is  named  also 
Flower  of  Bristowe.  (Prior,  in  Britten  *  Holland.) 
The  Flower  of  the  Axe  is  Lobelia  urens,  found  in 
England  only  near  Axminster  in  Devon;  the 
Flower  of  Crete  is  Mescmbryanthemum  tripoliitm; 
and  Flower  of  Jove,  Lychnis  flos  jovis;  Flower  of 
Four  Hours,  Mirabilis  dichotoma;  Flowers  of 
Heaven,  a  fungal,  Nostoc  cceruleum ;  and  Flowers 
of  Tan,  jQZthalium,  a  gasteromycetous  fungal.  It 
is  so  called  from  its  growing  upon  tan.  It  can 
creep  to  the  distance  or  height  of  several  feet,  as  if 
endowed  with  will. 

H.  Print.:  Ornamental  types  or  blocks  for  borders 
of  pages,  cards,  and  the  liko. 

flower-animals,  s.pl. 
ZooL:  Anthozoa. 

flower-bearing,  a.  Bearing  or  producing 
flowers. 

flower-besprinkled,  a.  Thickly  sprinkled  or 
adorned  with  flowers. 

flower-bud,  «.  A  bud  which  develops  into  a 
flower,  as  distinguished  from  one  which  does  so 
into  leaves. 

flower-clock,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  FLOBAL-CLOCK  (q.  v.). 

flower-crowned,  a.   Crowned  with  flowers. 

flower-de-lls,  *. 

Botany  dt  Her.:  The  same  as  FLOWEB-DE-LTTCE 
(q.  v.). 

flower-de-luce,  s.  A  bulbous  iris ;  an  old  Eng- 
lish name  for  the  more  common  species  of  Iris,  such 
as  Iris  germanica,  <fcc. 

^  Yellow  flower-de-luce :  Iris  pseudacorus. 

*flower-enwoven,  a.    Entwined  with  flowers. 

flower-fence,  s, 

Bot. :  The  genus  Poinciana. 

TT  The  Barbadoes  Flower-fence  is  Poinciana  pul- 
cherrima  [BAEBADOES];  the  Bastard  Flower-fence 
the  genus  Adenanthera. 

flower-garden,  s.  A  garden  or  part  of  a  garden 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  It  is  gener- 
ally laid  out  in  beds,  sometimes  with  small  artificial 
ponds,  rockeries,  &c. 

flower-gentle,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Thesame  as  FLOBAMotra  (q. v.) ;  (2)  the 
genus  Amaranthus,  especially  the  A.  spinosus. 

flower-bead,  s. 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  inflorescence  in  which  numerous 
florets  are  inserted  into  a  broad  receptacle,  a  capit- 
ulum  (q.  v.). 

flower-Inwoven,  a.    [FLOWEB-ENWOVEN.] 

•flower-kirtled,  a.    [FLOWEBY-KIBTLED.] 

flower-maker,  s.    A  maker  of  artificial  flowers. 

flower-month,  s. 

1.  Gen. :  Any  month  in  any  country  in  which  flow- 
ers are  springing  most  abundantly.    In  this  country 
June  is  specially  the  month  of  flowers. 

2.  Spec.:  The  month  Anthesterion  the  eighth  of 
the  Attic  year,  corresponding  nearly  to  our  Febru- 
ary ;  so  called  because  that  time  was,  in  that  coun- 
try, the  season  of  flowers. 

"Never  fell  such  fragrance  from  the  flower-month's  rose- 
red  kirtle 

As  from  chaplets  on  the  bright  friends'  brows  who 
slew  their  lord."  A.  C.  Swinburne:  Athena. 

flower-piece,  s.    A  picture  representing  flowers. 

flower-pot,  s.  A  flaring  earthenware  vessel  to 
hold  a  plant  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  for  its 
growth. 

"Young  particularly  requested  that  the  messengers 
might  be  ordered  to  examine  the  Bishop's  flower-pots."— 
Rliu-nuhiy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

flower-rent,  s.  A  species  of  tenure,  common  on 
tho  European  Continent.  By  it  flowers,  probably, 
as  Grimm  suggests,  with  a  symbolic  meaning,  were 
delivered  to  the  feudal  lord,  in  lieu  of  military  serv- 
ice. 

flower-show,  «.  An  exhibition,  generally  for 
competition,  of  flowers,  plants,  vegetables,  &c. 

flower-stalk,  s. 

Bot. :  Tho  peduncle  supporting  the  flowers  in  a 
plant. 

flower-work,  s.  Natural  or  artificial  flowers 
arranged  for  ornament. 

flow  -er,  *flour-en,  *floure,  *flourl,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O. 
Fr.  florir,  flurir;  FT.  fleurir,  from  Lat.  floreo=to 
bloom,  to  flower ;  flos  (genit.  floris)  =  a  flower.] 


flowery 


A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

I,  To  be  in  flower,  to  bo  in  blossom,  to  bloom,  to 
blossom,  t<>  put  iorth  flowers. 
"  Immortal  Amarant    .    .     . 
Fltwrs  uloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life." 

.l/illon;  P.  L.,  iii.  357. 
*2.  To  flourish,  to  thrive,  to  f,rrmv. 
"The  othre  byeth  ase  ine  yere,  thet  wel  flouretfi  ine 
guode." — Aitenbite,  p.  28. 

*3.  To  be  in  tho  prime  or  spring  of  life ;  to  flourish. 
"  This  cause  detained  me  all  my  flowering  youth." 

Saakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  ii.  6. 

*4.  To  froth,  to  ferment ,  to  mantle,  as  newly  bot- 
tled beer. 

"  If  the  liquor  come  close  to  the  stopple,  it  cannot  play 
nor  flower." — Bacon:  Xaturul  History,  g  310. 

*II.  Fig. :  To  come  as  cream  from  the  surface. 
"  If  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations,  which 
have  flowered  off." — Milton. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  ornament  or  embellish  with  artificial  or 
imitated  flowers. 

*2.  To  cause  to  blossom  or  bloom. 

*fl(Sw'-er-age  (age  as  I£),  s.  [Eng.jlouier;  -aye.] 
State  of  flowers ;  flowers  in  general. 

fl<5w-ered,  a.    [Eng. flower;  -ed.] 

1.  Embellished  with  figures    or   imitations  of 
flowers. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  sheep,  when  they  begin  to 
become  scabby,  and  to  lose  their  wool. 

fltfw'-er-et,  *flour-ette,  «.  [O.  Fr.  florete,  flur- 
ette:Fi.fleurette,dimin.ot  O.Fr.flor,flur;  Fr.Jleur 
=a  flower.]  A  little  flower ;  a  floret. 

*fl<5w  -er-ful,  a.  [Eng. flower;  -ful(l).}  Abound- 
ing in  flowers. 

fldw'-Sr-I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  flowery ;  -mess.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  of  being  flowery  or  abounding 
in  flowers. 

2.  Fig. :  The  state  of  being  flowery  or  abounding 
in  flowers  of  speech ;  floridness  of  diction. 

flow -er-Ing,  *fl6ur'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s. 
[FLOWER,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  bearing  flowers. 

TT  As  a  rule  plants  flower  in  a  ratio  inverse  to  that 
of  their  luxuriance  of  growth.  When  a  plant 
flowersit  exhausts  itself.  If  an  annual  or  biennial 
it  tends  to  die,  if  a  perennial  it  requires  some  time 
to  recover  itself. 

*2.  The  act  or  state  of  fermenting  or  frotMng; 
fermentation. 

flowering-ash,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ornns.  The  European  species  is 
Ornus  europcea. 

flowering-fern,  flowery-fern,  s. 

Bot.:  Osmunda  regalis,  formerly  called  Filix 
florida  or  F.  florescens. 

flowering-flags,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  the  Iridacete. 

flowering-plants,  s.pl. 

Bat.:  Plants  bearing  flowers  of  the  normal  type 
— viz.,  having  a  calyx,  a  corolla,  stamens,  and  one 
or  more  pistils,  or  at  least  the  last  two;  phanero- 
gamous plants,  sexual  plants.  The  assemblage 
contains  the  Rhizogens,  Endogens,  Dictyogens, 
Gymnogens,  and  Exogens. 

flowering-rush,  s. 

Bot.:  Butomus  umbellatus. 

flSw'-e'r-lesB,  a.   [Eng. flower;  -less.] 

Ord.  Lang.  tSt  Botany:  Destitute  of  or  without 
flowers. 

flowerless-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Plantsof  comparatively  low  organization  not 
possessing  flowers  but  only  fructification ;  crypto- 
gamic  plants,  asexual  plants.  The  assemblage 
contains  the  Thallogens  and  Acrogens  (q.  v.) . 

fltfw -er-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flotcerless :  -ness.] 
Tho  quality  orstate  of  being  flowerless,  or  without 
flowers. 

fltfw -er-y',  »flour-ie,  *flowr-ie,  *flour-y,  s.&a. 
[Eng.  flower  ;-y.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Abounding  with  flowers  or  blossoms. 

"  Flowrie  bancks  with  silver  liquor  eteepe." 

Spenser:  Duphnaida. 

2.  Adorned  witli  flowers,  real  or  artificial. 

"  O'er  his  fair  limbs  &  flowery  vest  he  threw." 

Pope:  Homers  Odystey,  iii.  596. 

3.  Abounding  with   flowers   of   rhetoric;  florid; 
highly  figurative ;  as,  flowery  language,  a  flowery 
style. 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wSt,     here,     camel,    nSr,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


flowery-kirtled 
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flugelman 


*4.  Pleasant,  agreeable. 

"  Though  the  pnth  he  treads 
Be  flowery,  and  he  sees  no  cause  of  fear, 
Death  and  the  pains  of  hell  attend  him  there." 

Cowper:  Progress  af  Error,  547. 

*B.  As  subst.:  The  translation  by  an  English  wit 


•flue  -tu-ant,   a.     [Lat.  fluctuant,   pr.    par.  of  flue-plate,  s.    A  plate  into  which  the  ends  of  the 

fluctun=to  float  about.]  flues  aro  stlt- 

1.  Floating  on  the  waves.  flue-scraper,  s.    An  implement  having  circular 

2.  Moving  about  like  a  wave;  fluctuating,  waver-  or  spiral  blades  to  scrape  the  soot  and  scale  from 
ing,  unsteady.  the  fire-surface  of  flues  of  steam-boilers. 

flue  -tu-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Lat.  fluctuatus,  pa,  par.  flue-surface,  s. 


of  Floreal,  the  eighth  month  of  the  French  repub-    of  ./?«ctuo=to  float  about  :./Zuc(uji=a  wavo;  fluo=to       Steam-etui  •  The  area  of  surface  of  the  boiler 
1'can  year.    It  began  on  April  20  and  ended  on    flow.]  which  is  e^p'osod  to  the  action  of  the  flamo  and 

May  *•  A.  Intransitive :  heated  gases  after  they  have  left  the  fire-chamber  or 


*1.  To  move  hither  and  thither,  as  wavo  or  water    surface    The  heating-surface  of  a  boiler  is  made  up 
in  a  state  of  agitation.  of  the  fire-surface  and  flue-surface. 

"  So  sounds,  so  fluctuates  the  troubled  sea." 

King;  Raffinus,  or  the  Favorite. 


flue_  (2),  s     [Etym.  doubtful,  perhaps^only  a  vari- 


nut?  \&}i  o       ii^iymt  UUUUM.IU*  §*oi**«*fc™  ""*j  " 

ant  of  flock  (2)  (q.  v.).]    Soft  down  or  fur,  such  as 

2.  To    float   backward  or  forward,  as  with  the    may  float  in  the  air;  fluff, 
motion  of  water. 

3.  To  be  unsteady  or  unsettled ;  as,  The  price  of       flue,  i>.  ».    [FLUE  (1 
stocks  fluctuates. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  doubt  or  irresolution ;  to  bo 
undecided ;  to  hesitate ;  to  waver. 


Carp.:  To  expand  or  splay,  es  the  jambs  of  a 
window. 


flowery-kirtled.  «.    Adorned  with  garlands  of 
flowers. 

''My  mother  Circe,  with  the  Syrens  three, 
Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades." 

Milton:  Camus,  254. 

flow  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [FLOW,  r.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Moving,  as  a  stream. 

"  My  grace,  a  flowing  stream,  proceeds 
To  wash  your  filthiness  away." 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xiii. 

2.  Abounding,  copious. 

3.  Fluent,  smooth,  as  style  or  language. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  moving,  as  a 
fluid ;  flow. 

flowing-furnace,  s. 
Founding:  Another  name  J 
ing  iron  in  foundries. 

flrtllrin  rr     cTloota     o    ml  cullll/3  UL   Lilt?  ^Mlullllls  ,    LU  'l*JU,VK'l    ID  Btllla    \Jl\iy   yti  l/llu      — v     «—  —     .............. — .       _ ..    —    .. 

eets,  s.  pi.  wiu  or  opiaions .  he  who  is  alternately  merry  and    m  luster,  and  has  a  hardness  of  3.    (Dana.) 

_5*   .  it      _P05_*?n_?/,. *„!.!_  ^uJ-T— °,w?-."°Ii    ?ad  in  quick  succession  is  said  to  be  fluctuating;  or       *flu -en$e,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fluens,  pr.  par.  of 

J?«o=toflow.] 

1.  A  stream. 

2.  The  same  as  FLUENCY  (q.  v.). 

fluc-tu-a -tion,  8.    [LaM«c«ua«o,  tromfluctua-       *?  -«n-«?-  «•    ^at,  fluentia,  from  ./Z«e«8,  pr.  par. 
<««,  pa.  par.  of  fluctuo ;  Fr.  fluctuation.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 


"The  tempter    .    .    .    to  passion  moved, 
Fluctuates  disturbed."— Milton:  P.  L..  li.  668. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  move  or  roll  about,  as  a 
wave. 

"And  fluctuate  all  the  still  perfume." 

Tennyson:  In  Memorio.ni,  xcv.  66. 


flu-el  -len,  flu-el  -Hn,  flu-el  -lyng,  s.  [Wei. 
fluellen,  from  lysiau  Llewellyn=  Llewellyn  s  flower; 
Prior  derives  it  from  Dut.  fluweelen=dovmy,  vel- 
vety.] 

Bot.:  Veronica  officinalis,  and  some  other  species 
of  the  genus. 

II  Linaria  spuria  and  L.  elatine  are  both  popu- 


IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fluctuate  iariy  known  as  Female  Fluollin. 
and  to  waver:   "To  fluctuate  conveys  the  idea  of  .    . 

strong  agitation :  to  waver  that  of  constant  motion       flu'-el-llte,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  fluorine ;  alummim 

t  for  the  cupola  for  melt-    backward  and  forward:  when  applied  in  the  moral  and  suff.  -He  (Mm.)  (q.  v.).J 

sense,  to  fluctuate  designates    the    action  of   the       If  in.:  A  transparent  mineral,  composed  of  fi 

spirits  or  the  opinions ;  to  waver  is  said  only  of  the  }ne  and  aluminium.    It  is  white  in  color,  vitreot 


treous 


'k  succession  is 
nnot  form  an  opin- 


ivutti. .  .LUC  position  oi  mosu                                ^  sacl  m  quick  succession  is  said  to  bo 

ners  of  the  principal  sails,  when  they  are  loosened  he  who  has  many  opinions  in  quic 

to  the  wind,  so  as  to  receiveit  into  their  cavities,  sai<i  to  fluctuate ;  but  he  who  canno.  »„..„. ,,„.- 

ma  direction  more  nearly  perpendicular  than  when  ion    or  come  to  a  resolution,  is  said  to  waver." 

they  are   close-hauled,    although    more   obliquely  (Crabb:  Eng.  S  anon.) 
than  when  the  vessel  is  sailing  before  the  wind. 

flow'-Ing-ly5,  adv.    [English  flowing ;  -ly.]    In  a 

flowing  manner;  abundantly,  copiously,  fluently.  ,    uramun/  L,aii'iuuiie ;                                                    — , T, — -.,-,•      rir-  ~L 

flow -Ing-ness,   ..    [Eng.  flowing;   -ness.]    The  li  Tmotion  like  ?hat  of  the  waves ;  an  alternate    alid  irSsToDTusnesl f""583  or  a sperlty 

[uality  or  state  of  being  flowing ;  fluency,  copious-  rise  and  fall ;  as,  the  fluctuations  of  the  sea.                     *  Beaai   Bss>  co             8SSl 


of  y!«o=tonow;  YT.fluence.] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  fluent  or  flowing  freely 


•flowk,  s.    [FLUKE.] 

fltfwk'-wort,  s.    [Provinc.  English  for  fluke. 
called  because  it  is  supposed    to  cause  flukes  in 
sheep.] 

Bot. :  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris.    (Prior  ,*   Britten   & 
Holland.) 

flow -moss,  s.    [Eng.  flow,  and  moss.]    A  watery 
moss ;  morass ;  a  flow-bog. 

"There  wasna  muck]  eflowmoss  in  the  shaw,  if  we  took 
up  our  quarters  right." — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  cb.  uviii. 

flown ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FLY,  v.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gone  away,  fled. 
•2.  Puffed  up,  inflated. 

"When  night 

Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  602. 


2.  Readiness,  copiousness. 

Fervency,  freedom,  fluency  of  thought." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  700. 

*3.  Affluence,  abundance. 

'*  Those  who  grow  old  with  fluency  and  ease." 

Sandys:  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms. 

flu'-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  fluens  (genit.  fluentis),  pr. 
par.  of./ZttO=toflow.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*1.  Flowing  ;  liquid  ;'fluid. 

"  It  is  not  malleable  ;  but  yet  is  not  fluent,  but  stnpi- 
fied."  —  Bacon. 

*2.  Flowing,  in  motion,  moving,  not  stationary. 

"  Motion  being  &  fluent  thing    ...    it  doth  not  fol- 


iiw  IT       uiQ    MVDDj      *>•       Li-'"6I    jwmmtyt  .       -»tcj»o.  j        j-nu  j.    jj,  luwuuiJ  J  i  i\r    i-uau    l»    but?     ¥>e»»  vo  ,    an    ui 

quality  or  state  of  being  flowing ;  fluency,  copious-    rise  and  fall ;  as,  tbefluctuations  of  the  sea. 
ness.  2.  A  rising  and  falling  suddenly ;  unsteadin 

a  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  stocks. 
«         3.  Hesitation,  wavering,  doubt;    alternations  of 
°    hope  and  fear. 

"Mute  register,  to  him,  of  time  and  place, 
And  various  fluctuations  in  the  breast." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  vi. 
4.  Change,  uncertainty,  vicissitude. 
"  Good  lack,  we  know  not  what  to-morrow  brings— 
Strange  fluctuations  of  all  human  things  !" 

Cowper;  Epistle  to  Joseph  Hill. 

II.  Med. :  The  perceptible  motion  conveyed  to  pus 
or  other  fluids  when  the  adjacent  parts  are  sub- 
jected to  pressure  or  percussion. 

*fluC'-tm-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  fluctu(o)  =  to  float  about ;    ]()w  thafc-because^any thing  moves  thi8  moment,  it  must  do 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -otw.]      Pertaining    to   the  waves;    80  tne  next."— Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

ficl^ln?'  j*  3.  Ready  in  the  use  of  words ;  having  command  of 

*flud'-der,  *fiud -Sr,  s.      [A   variant  of  flutter    a  wide  range  of  language;  eloquent, 
<q.  v.).]    Hurry,  bustle,  fuss,  confusion.  ..^^  in  word9(  and  bold  -n  peacerul  councils." 

flfi6  (1),  8.     [A  corruption  of  flute  (q.  V.).]  Kouie:  Fair  Penitent,  II.    , 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  4.  Ready ;  copious ;  voluble ;  eloquent, 

"flow -ret-r J,  s.    [English  flowret;  -ry.]    Carved       1.  A  passage  for  the  conveyance  of  the  volatile       " That  «uen<  and  sonorous  elocution  which  was  in  his 
work  in  imitation  of  flowers.  results  of  combustion  from  the  fireplace  to  the  open    famijy  a  hereditary  gitt."—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ilv. 

tflfiw  -rie  s     TFiowEHVl  a'^>  or  ^nto    another   passage;    a    smoke-duct,    a 

'  chimney ;  one  of  a  cluster  of  smoke-ducts  in  a  stack 

flowrie  cole,  «.    The  cauliflower.    (Lyte;  Britten    Of  chimneys 

<fc  Holland.}  2.  A  passage  in  a  wall  for  the  conveyance  of  heat 

flox,  s.    [FLOSS  (2),  s.]    The  down  of  animals.          from  one  part  of  a  building  to  another. 
flu-si-vll,  «.    [Etym.    doubtful;   perhaps   from       II.  Technically. 

Lat.  fluo= to  flow.]  1.  Mus.:  One  of  the  divisions  of  organ-stops,  so       -  „  .   

Chem.:  When  gutta  percha  is  boiled  withabso-    called  because  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  wind    in  the  modern  calculus,  is  called  the  function, 
lute  alcohol,  two  substances  are  dissolved  r  Alban    passing  through  a  fissure,  flue,  or  wind-way,  and       fl<v_pTit-lir  ntJn     rRni?    fluent ' -hi  1    Tn  n  fluent 
C,0H?uq,  which  melts  at  160° :  and  Fluavil  C20H33O,    striking  against  an  edge  above.  r(™v  ?or  vof 'blo  mannef-  ^ith&uencv 

which  is  separated   from  Alban  by  being  soluble       2.  Steam-eng. :  A  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of  the    ready,  or  von  ier,wit£ 

in  cold  alcohol.  Fluavil,  an  amorphous  resin  which    caloric  current  through  a  boiler,  to  heat  tho  sur-       "fld'-ent-ness,  s.      [Eng.    fluent;    -ness.]      The 
melts  at  50°   and  becomes  liquid  at  100°  to  110°.    rounding  water.    It  is  usually  secured  in  tho  sheets    quality  or  state  of  being  fluent;  fluency. 
Fluavil  is  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  car-    of  the  fire-box  and  smoke-box  respectively,  as  in  tho 
bon  disulphide.  locomotive. 

flfl -can,  s.    [FLOOKAN.]  flue-boiler,  s.    A  steam-boiler  whose  water  space 

flfl -cer-lne,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  fluor,  Lat.  cerium;    is  traversed  by  flues,  that  is,  a  tube  in  which  the       fluff  (1),  flew,  flougn,  s 

heated   gases   aro   conveyed.     There    are    several    purr  of  wind, 

varieties,  as  drop-flue,  multiple-flue,  return-flue,  &c.       "I'm  sure  an  ye  warna  a  fish  or  something  war,  ye  could 

i'  breath  in  the  body  o'  ye  in  aneath, 

(1)  Tlfo  explosion  of  powder  in  the  lock-pan  of  a 
gun  without  causing  tho  piece  to  go  off;  a  flash  in 
the  pan. 

(2)  Fig. :  A  failure, 
fluff-gib,  s.    A  squib. 

"  Fluff-gibs,  disturbing  the  king's  peace  and  disarming 
his  soldiers." — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  zxxi.        . 

fluff  (2),  s.    [FLUB  (2),  s.]    Light  down  or  fur; 
flue;  light  flocculont  matter ;  nap. 


B.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  stream,  a  current,  a  confluent. 

"And  at  thejluents  of  the  ocean, 
Neare  earth's  extreame  bounds,  dwelt  with  him." 

Chapman:  Hymne  to  Venus. 

2.  Math.:  The  variable  or  flowing  quantity  which. 


.._ 
•  a-  [Eng. 

downy'  nu 


,0i  i  T  -i     a  a  a 

(2)  ,  s.  ;  -y  .]  Like  flue  or  fluff  ; 

[Onomatopoetic.]    A 


and  suff.  -ine  (Min.)*\ 
Min, ;  The  same  as  FLUOCEEITE  (q.  v.) . 


»fluc'-tion,  s    [FLtmoN.]  flue-cleaner,  s. 

•fluC'-tion-ISt,  S.     [FLUXIONI9T.]  j.  A    brush   J  wiro  or  stoel  s]ipS|  or  a  scraper  to 

*fluc-tl  -son-ous,  a.    [Lat.^«ct«s=a  wave,  sono  clean  the  surfaces  of  steam-boilers. 
=  to  sound,  and  Eng. adj.  suff. -CMS.]    Sounding  like  2.  Adevico  by  which  a  jet  of  stoam  may  occasion- 
waves,  ally  bo  projected  along  a  boiler  flue  to  blow  out  the 

*fluc-tn.-a-bll  -I-tjf,  s.    [Eng.  fluctuable;  -ity.]  scale  or  soot. 

Capability  of  or  liability  to  fluctuation.  flue-hammer,  s. 

•fliic'-tu-a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  fluctuo=to  float  about,  Coopering:  One  whose  peen  has  a  working  edge, 

and  Eng  -a6je.]  Capable  of  or  liable  to  fluctuation.  «£  ^J^|  ^^g^gJ&ZXl 

*fluc  -tu-an-9y,  s.    [Lat.  fluctuant,  pr.  par.  of  iron  hoop  to  enable  it  to  fit  the  bulge  of  tho  cask. 

fluctuo=to  float  about.]    Fluctuation.  [PEEN.] 


it  matter;  fluey. 
*flu'-gel-man,  s.    [FUGLEMAN.] 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


fluggea 


fiug  -ge-a,  s.  [Named  by  Willdenow  after  John 
Flu;w,  a  German  cryptogamic  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Kuphorbiaceae.  The  bark  of 
Flur/ijea  virosus  intoxicates  flsli.  The  berries  of  F. 
"Pi/mis,  an  Indian,  and  F.  abyssinica,  an  Abys- 
sinian species,  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 

flught  (gh  guttural),  r.  i.  [FLIGHT.]  To  flutter, 
to  flaunt.  (Scotch.) 

flfl  -Id,  o.  &  «.  [Fr.  fluide,  from  Lat.  fluidus  = 
flowing,  liquid,  from  fluo  =  to  flow;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
fluido.] 

A.. .Ax  adj.:  Haying  the  parts  easily  separable; 
consisting  of  particles  which  move  and  change  their 
relative  positions  very  readily ;  capable  of  flowing ; 
liquid ;  gaseous. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  body  not  solid. 

II.  Physics :   The  fundamental  property  of  fluids, 
viewed  as  forces,  is  their  equality  of  pressure  in 
all  directions.    The  term  includes  both  liquids  and 
gases.  . 

II  (i)  Candy's  fluid:  [ride  PERMANGANATE  OF 
POTASH.] 

(2)  Elastic  fluids: 
Physics:  Gases. 

(3)  Electric  or  Electrical  fluid : 

Elect. :  A  fluid  composed,  in  the  opinion  of  Sym- 
mer,  now  generally  accepted,  of  two  fluids,  the  posi- 
tive and  tlio  negative.  [  ELECTRICITY.] 

(4)  Imponderable  fluids: 

Physics:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  heat,  light, 
magnetism,  and  electricity.  They  are  mobile  and 
yet,  if  consisting  of  matter,  are  in  such  a  state  of 
tenuity  that  they  possess  no  perceptible  weight. 

(5)  Magnetic  fluids: 

Magnetism:  Two  fluids  assumed  to  exist.  They 
are  called  respectively  the  north  or  boreal  fluid  and 
the  south  or  austral  fluid,  the  former'  predominat- 
ing at  the  North,  andthelatteratthe  SVmth  pole  of 
the  magnet.  Sometimes  the  north  fluid  is  called 
the  Positive,  and  the  south  fluid  the  Negative  one. 

(6)  Ponderable  fluids : 

Physics:  Those  possessed  of  weight;  as  water 
and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

fluid-compass,  s. 

Naut. :  That  in  which  the  card  revolves  in  its 
bowl  floated  in  water  or  alcohol. 

fluid-lens,  s. 

Optics:  A  lens  in  which  a  liquid  is  imprisoned 
between  circular  glass  discs  of  the  required  curv- 
atures." Attempts  to  obtain  achromatism  have 
been  made  by  using  metallic  solutions  and  other 
liquids  having  a  higher  dispersive  power  than  flint 
glass.  Though  several  of  these  liquids  appear  to 
nave  given  excellent  results  experimentally,  they 
have  never  been  brought  into  general  use. 

fluid-meter,  s.  A  device  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  passing  a  determinate  point.  Some  are 
driven  by  ck>ck-work  or  other  motor,  others  by  the 
pressure  of  the  fluid. 

flu-Id'-I-ty1.  s.  [Fr.  fluidite,  from  fluide  (a.  &  s.) 
=fluid.J  The  state  of  being  fluid— t.  e.,  of  being 
either  in  the  lio,uid  or  the  gaseous  state.  In  the 
former  the  body  has  molecules  so  mobile  in 
their  relative  positions  that  it  will  take  the  form  of 
any  vessel  in  which  it  is  placed;  in  the  latter  the 
molecules  are  mutually  repellent,  and  the  body 
tends  to  diffuse  itself  in  all  directions  through  the 
adjacent  atmosphere. 

*flu-Id-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  fluid;  -ize.]  To  make 
fluid  ;  tocouvert  into  a  fluid. 

flfl'-Id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fluid;  •ness.']  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  fluid ;  fluidity. 

flu  -Ing,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Expanding  or 
splaying  as  the  jambs  of  a  window.  (Oyilvie,  lst«d.) 

flu  -kan,  s.    [FLUCAN.] 

flfike  (l),s     [A.  S.floc;  cogn.  with  Icel.^dti.] 

Ordinary  Language  and  Zoology : 

1.  A  flounder :  a  kind  of  flat-fish. 

2.  An  hydatid  resembling  a  flounder. 

If  Flukes  are  suctorial  worms,  parasitic  in  birds, 
fishes,  and  other  animals.  They  are  arranged  in 
the  order  Trematoda  (q.  v.). 

fluke-worm,  s. 

ZoOL:  An  entozoon,  Distoma  hepaticum,  resem- 
bling a  melon  seed,  found  in  the  gall  bladder  and 
ducts  of  the  sheep  and  other  ruminants,  and  tend- 
ing to  produce  in  them  the  disease  called  rot. 

fluke  (2),  *flook,  s.  *  [A  non-nasalized  form,  from 
Low  Ger.  flunk=&  wing,  the  palm  of  an  anchor; 
Dan.  ankerflig ;  Sw.  ankarfly=the  fluke  of  an 
anchor.] 

1.  ffaut.:   The  palm  of  an  anchor.     The  broad, 
holding   portion   which    penetrates    the    ground. 
[ANCHOR.] 

2.  Mining:  The   head  of  a  charger;  an  instru- 
ment used  for  cleansing  the  hole  previous  to  blast- 
ing. 
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3.  ZooL:  One  of  the  (wo  triangular  divisions  of 
the  tail  of  a  whale  ;  so  called  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  fluke  of  an  anchor. 

flflke  (31,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  In  billiards  an 
accidentally  successful  stroke;  a  stroke  by  \\hich 
the  player  accidentally  gains  a  score  or  an  advan- 
tage which  Ins  did  not  play  for;  hence  the  word  is 
used  for  any  lucky  chance ;  a  piece  of  luck. 

flake  fll.d.  [See  def.]  A  kind  of  potato,  prob- 
ably so  called  from  its  shape.  [FLUKE  (1).] 

flak •-#  (1),  *flpok-y,  a.  [Eng.  fluk(e)  (2) ;  -j,.] 
i  orrned  like  a  fluke ;  having  a  fluke. 

fluk-?  (21,  *fluk-ey,  a.  [Eng.  fluk(e)  (3):  -./.] 
Distinguished  by  flukes ;  of  the  nature  of  a  fluke ; 
obtained  by  chance  rather  than  by  skill. 

flume,  flum,  flumm.s.  [A.  S.  flum;  Icel.  flum, 
fl6m;  M.  H.Ger.  phluin, phloum,  vlum;  Ital.yium*, 

*1.  A  river. 

2.  A.  chute  or  penstock,  open  or  covered,  for  the 
passage  of  water  to  a  wheel  or  washer.  Used  with 
water-wheels  and  gold-washers  of  various  kinds. 

flume-bridge,  flume-stop,  subst.  A  fire-bridge 
(q.  v.). 

*fla  -mln-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  flumineut,  from  fliimim 
(genit../tw7Hmi8)  =  ariyer;./&Mo=to  flow.]  Pertaining 
to  rivers  ;  abounding  in  rivers ;  well-watered. 

flum'-mer-y,  *flum-ar-y, «.   [Wei.  nymm,  n.t/m- 

ruwd,  from  ;tymri;;=raw,  sharp  ;  llymn  =  ta  sharpen 
or  whet;  J///m=sharp,  severe.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  kind  of  food  made  of  flour  or  meal; 
pap. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  insipid  or  out  of  place;  non- 
sense, humbug. 

flum'-m6x,  flum-mux,  r.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
To  puzzle,  to  embarrass,  to  hinder,  to  defeat. 

tflump,  v.  t.  [Onomatopoetic ;  cf.  plump.']  To 
put  or  set  down  with  violence. 

flung,  pret.  &pa.par.ofi:    [FLixo,  r.] 

flunk,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  lazy,  lounging  fellow. 

2.  A  failure  in  or  backing  out  of  any  undertaking, 
flunk,  v.  i.    [FLTJNK,  «.]    To  fail,  as  in  a  lesson; 

to  retire  through  fear ;  to  back  out.    (Amer.) 

flun  -kef ,  flun'-ky',  s.  [According  to  Skeat  the 
origin  is  clearly  duo  to  Fr.flanquer=to  flank  ;  hence 
it  is  equivalent  to  flanker  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  male  servant  in  livery,  as  a  footman. 

2.  A  mean-spirited,  cringing  fellow ;  a  toady. 

8.  An  unexperienced  gullible  jobber  in  stocks,  &c. 
(U.  S.  Colloq.) 

flfin -key-dim,  flun-k^-d6m,  s.  [Eng. flunkey; 
-aom.l 

1.  Flunkeys  collectively. 

2.  The  position  or  condition  of  flunkeys;  the  do- 
main or  circle  of  flunkeys. 

flun'-kef-I§m,  flun'-ky'-Is.m,  s.  [Eng. flunkey; 
-ism.\  The  quality  or  characteristics  of  a  flunkey  ; 
cringing  servility,  toadyism. 

fla-6-,/>re/.  [Abbrev.  of  Eng.,&c.,/uorine.]  Hav- 
ing fluorine  in  its  composition. 

fla-6-bbr-ate,  s.  [Pref.  fluo,  and  Eng.,  <tc., 
borate  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  compound  of  Fluoboric-acid  (q.  v.), 
with  a  base. 

fla-6-bor -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  fluo,  and  English  boric 
(q.  v.).}. 

fluoboric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  A  compound  of  boric  acid  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  H4BO2FS  or  HBO24-3HF.  Obtained 
by  saturating  water  with  boron  fluoride  BFs;  the 
end  of  the  tube  conveying  the  gas  being  placed 
under  mercury,  and  cooled  with  ice,  and  then  dis- 
tilling, when  an  oily  fluid  comes  over,  which  chars 
organic  substances,  and  converts  ethyl  alcohol  into 
ethyl  ether.  The  potassium  salt  can  be  obtained 
by  melting  boric  acid  with  potassium  fluoride,  and 
the  sodium  salt  by  crystallizing  a  mixture  of  sodium 
borate  with  sodium  fluoride. 

fla-OC  -er-lne,  s.  [Pref.  fluo,  and  Eug.,  &c., 
cerine  (q.  v.).l 

Min. ;  A  yellow,  reddish-yellow,  or  brownish- 
yellow  mineral,  supposed  to  be  distinct  from  fluo- 
cerite,  to  which  it  is  akin.  Composition :  Cerium, 
17'6;  fluorine,  10'9;  sesquioxide  of  cerium,  66'4 ; 
water,  4=100.  Found  with  Fluocerite  at  Finbo, 
near  Fahlun,  in  Sweden.  (Dana.) 

fla-o$'-5r-lte,  s.  [Pref.  fluo,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
cerite  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  tile-red  or  yellow  translucent  or  opaque 
mineral,  occurring  in  hexagonal  prisms  and  plates, 
or  massive.  Hardness,  4  to  5 ;  specific  gravity,  4'7 ; 
composition,  cerium  and  fluorine.  Found  near 
Fahlun,  in  Sweden. 

fla-6-Chlbre,  s.    [Pref.  fluo-,  and  Gr.  chlQros= 
pale  green.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  PTEOCHLORE  (q.  v.) . 


fluorescent 

flu-6-clir6m  Ic,  <i.  [Pref.  fluo-,  and  Eng.  chromic 
(q.  v.).]  (See  the  compound.  j 

fluochromic-acid,  s. 

:  The  potassium  salt  of  fluochromic  acid  is 
obtained  by  heating  pn\vd-.'i\'d  potassium  dichro- 
in.-ite  K_.CrjO7  \vith  excess  of  concentrated  hydro- 
fluoric acid  in  a  platinum  dish.  It  forms  red  octo- 
hedra,  having  the  formula  CrOoF'OK. 

flfl-O-phos  -phate,  s.  [Pref.^uo-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
phosphate  (q.  v.;.] 

Chem.:  A  compound  containing  a  phosphate,  and 
a_  fluoride,  as  Apatite,  which  is  phosphate  of  cal- 
cium, containing  also  fluoride  of  calcium. 

flu  -or,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  flowing,  a  flow  (in  Med.  a 
flux).] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  fluid  state. 

"The  particles  of  fluids,  which  do  not  cohere  too 
strongly,  and  are  of  such  a  smallness  as  renders  them 
most  susceptible  of  those  agitations  which  keep  liquors 
in  a  ftn<»;  ore  most  easily  separated  and  ruritieu  into 
vapors."  —  ffeicton:  Optics. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med.:  Menstrual  discharge.    [FLUOR  ALBCS.] 

2.  Min.  :  The  same  as  FLCOEITE  (q.  v.)  . 

*fluor  albus,  e.    [Lat,=the  white  flow.] 
Pathol.  :  An  old  name  for  the  disease  called  Leu- 
corrhcea  (q.  v.),  or  "  whites." 

fluor-apatite,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  apatite  containing  an  ab- 
normally large  amount  of  fluorine.  The  Hrit  .  Mits. 
Catal,  makes  it  the  same  as  Francolite  (q.  v.). 

fluor-spar,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  FLTJORITE  (q.  v.). 

flu-or-an  -thene,  s.  [English  fluor(ene),  and 
(phen)anthene  (q.  v.).J 

Chem.  :  C'i5Hio.  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon  which 
occurs  in  the  last  portion  of  the  solid  hydrocarbon 
distillate  from  coal  tar  along  with  Pyrene,  CicHi,,, 
and  Chrysene,  ('igHi-i  They  can  bo  separated  by 
converting  them  into  picrato  compounds,  by  melt- 
ing the-m  and  gradually  adding  picric  acid,  or  by 
dissolving  them  in  alcohol.  Chrysene  is  only  Blight]; 
soluble,  and  mixing  the  solution  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  picricacid,  CeH2(NO2)j(OH),  the  fluor- 
nntheno.  remains  in  the  mother  liquid  and  allows 
the  mixed  solution  to  crystallize.  The.  pieratei 
are  decomposed  by  ammonia.  FJnoranthcno  crys- 
tallizes out  of  alcohol  in  needles,  which  melt  at  109  . 
The  compounds  which  are  formed  with  picric  acid, 
(•isHio'Ofi^fNO.'is'OH,  crystallize  in  orange  needles 
which  melt  at  182'. 

fid'-or-at-ed,  a.    [Eng.,  Su:.,  fluor;  -ated.] 
Chem.:  Combined  with  hydrofluoric  acid  (q.  v.). 

flu-or-ben'-zene,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  fluor(ine),  and 
benzene  (q.  v.)  .  ] 

Chem.  :  CeHsF.  Obtained  by  heating  calcium 
fluobenzoa  to  with  4'3  parts  of  calcium  hydrate.  It 
melts  at  40:,and  boils  at  180°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

flu  or-ben-zq  -Ic,  «.  [Eng.  fluor(ine),  and  ben- 
zoic  tQ-v.).J  (See  the  compound.) 

fluorbenzolc-acid,  a. 

Chem.:  CeHiF'rO'OH^l—  3).  Obtained  by  warm- 
ing diazoamido-benzoic  acid  with  fuming  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  It  crystallizes  out  of  hot  water  in 
rhombic  prisms  which  melt  at  182'.  It  can  be 
distilled  over  with  steam.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
By  long  boiling  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  is 
converted  into  nitrofluorbonzoic  acid.  It  forms 
crystalline  salts. 

flu  -or-ene,  s.    [Eng.  fluor  (escence);  -ene.~\ 


Chem.:  CiaHin,  or  Sf<  I  Diphenyleno 

C6H4. 

methane.     It  occurs   in    the    solid    hydrocarbon, 
\vhich  distills  between  300°  and  305'  in  the  distilla- 


tion of  coal-tar.  It  can  be  prepared  by  passing 
diphenyl-methane,  CHo  (CgH.Os,  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  also  by  heating  diphenyiono-ketono  with  zinc 


, 

dust.  Fluoreno  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in 
colorless  plates  which  have  a  faint  blue  fluores- 
cence, hence  its  name.  They  melt  at  113%  and  boil 
at  295°  . 

flu-or-es  ~9ence,  s.  [Eng.  fluor;  -cscence.] 
Optics  :  A  quality  which  exists  in  the  rays  of  light 
by  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  they  undergo  a 
change  of  refrangibility.  Hence  certain  solutions 
which,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  are  col- 
orless, become  bluish  under  reflected  light.  Fluor- 
escence was  discovered  by  Prof.  Stokes  in  1852. 

flu-or-es  -cent,  a.  [Eng.  fluor;  -escent.]  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  fluorescence  ;  pertaining  to  fluor- 
escence. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     wg,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cSr,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


fluorescein 

flu-or-es'-seln,  s.    [Vns.Jtuorcec(ence);  -efn.] 
liiunj.  Clu/M.:   Rrsorcinol.jihthalein  anhydride, 

Obtained  by 

heating  five  parts  of  phthalic  anhydride  with  seven 
parts  of  resorciu  to  3JU  ,  till  it  forms  a  solid  mass, 
which  is  boiled  with  water,  the  undissolved  part 
washed  with  alcohol,  thru  dissolved  in  dilute  caus- 
tic soda,  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
extracted  with  other.  It  Is  crystallized  from  alco- 
hol as  a  rod  powder,  which  is  decomposed  at  290". 
It  forms  an  orange  solution  in  alcohol,  which,  when 
diluted  with  water,  gives  a  green  fluorescence.  Its 
soda  solution,  when  dilute,  shows  a  beautiful  yellow- 

§reen  fluorescence.  When  dissolved  in  acetic  acid, 
uorescein  is  converted  by  bromine  into  Eosiu 
(q.  v.).  By  the  action  of  zinc  dust  on  its  soda  solu- 
tion, it  is  reduced  to  fluorescin. 

flu-or-es -cln,  s.  [English  fluores(cencc) ;  -in. 
(Cftott.)] 

Chem. :  Obtained  by  acting  on  a  solution  of  fluor- 
escoin  hi  soda  with  zinc  dust.  On  heating,  the 
solution  becomes  colorless ;  it  is  then  acidified  and 
shaken  with  ether,  which  on  evaporation  deposits 
lluorescin  as  a  colorless  substance,  which  m  an 
alkaline  solution  oxidizes  fluoroscein. 

flu-pr-hy  -drlc,  a.  [Eng.  fluor(ine) ;  hydr(ogen) ; 
-I'c.J  See  the  compound. 

fluorhydric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:    Hydrofluoric    acid,    hydrogen    fluoride, 


I 


tion.  The  salt,  KF,  crystallizes  in'cubes ;  when  dis- 
solved in  water  and  evaporated  quadratic  tables  of 
an  acid,  fluoride  RF'HF,  crystallize  out;  these, 
when  perfectly  dry,  are  heated  to  redness  in  a  plat- 
inum tube,  and  decomposed  into  KFHF=KF+HF. 
The  anhydrous  HF  is  an  extremely  dangerous  sub- 
stance: its  vapor  is  very  poisonous,  and  produces 
painful  sores  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
skin.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  which  boils  at  19'4\ 
If  free  from  moisture  it  does  not  attack  glass.  Its 
vapor  density  is  ten,  that  of  hydrogen  being  one, 
showing  that  it  contains  one  volume  of  fluorine  and 
one  volume  of  hydrogen  in  two  volumes  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  It  chars  organic  matter,  and  explodes 
when  mixed  with  turpentine.  It  has  a  very  great 
affinity  for  water :  combining  with  a  hissing  noise. 
The  hydrated  acid  is  prepared  by  acting  on  fluor- 
spar, CaF2,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in 
lead  or  platinum  vessels.  It  is  heated,  and  the 
vapor  condensed  by  a  freezing  mixture,  or,  if  re- 
quired dilute,  is  passed  into  water.  It  dissolves 
most  metals  except  platinum,  gold,  silver,  and  lead. 
It  can  be  kept  in  gutta  percha  bottles.  It  attacks 
silicates  and  etches  glass.  It  is  detected  by  pow- 
dering the  mineral,  and  placing  itina  small  lead 
dish,  and  adding  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  the 
vessel  is  then  covered  with  a  plate  of  glass,  which 
is  coated  with  wax  on  the  under  side,  on  which  let- 
tors  are  written  by  removing  some  of  the  wax.  On 
heating  the  vessel  the  hydrofluoric  acid  is  liber- 
ated, and  attacks  the  glass  where  the  wax  has  been 
removed. 

flu-or  -I C.  a.  [Eng.,  <fcc.,  fluor(ine'),  and  suff.  -ic. 
(Chem.)] 

Chem.:  Containing  more  orless  of  fluorine,  chiefly 
in  the  compound  Hydrofluoric-acid. 

flft  -oroide,  s,    [Eng.^wor(tJie) ;  -ide.] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  fluorine  with  an  element 
or  radical.  Fluorides  give  no  precipitate  with  ar- 
gentic nitrate,  as  argentic  fluoride  is  soluble  in 
water. 

^[  The  following  are  the  principal  Fluorides: 
Fluoride  of  Ammonium^  KHiF.  Obtained  by  satu- 
rating hydrofluoric  acid  with  ammonia,  and  allow- 
ing the  solution  to  evaporate  over  quicklime.  It 
forms  hexagonal  laminte,  and  crystallizes  also  with 
one  molecule  of  HF,  forming  rhombic  crystals  of 
NHjF'HF.  Fluoride  of  Calcium :  Fluorspar,  CaFg, 
occurs  in  the  bones  and  teeth  of  animals  in  small 
quantities.  Fluoride  of  Boron,  BFs,  is  a  gas.  Fluor- 
ide of  Silicon,  SiF4,  is  a  heavy,  colorless,  fuming  gas, 
obtained  by1  heating  a  mixture  of  fluorspar  and 
sand  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
absorbed  by  water,  forming  silicofluoric  acid, 
H^SiFfi,  and  gelatinous  silica  is  deposited  ,  the  tube 
should  dip  into  mercury  to  prevent  it  being  blocked 
up.  Fluorides  are  decomposed  by  chlorine,  and 
converted  into  chlorides.  Soluble  fluorides  give  a 

Jelatinous  precipitate  with  calcium  chloride.  Many 
ouble  fluorides  have  been  prepared. 
fliT-or-In,   flU'-or-Ine,  s,    [Eng.  fluor;  -inline 
(Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  Symbol  F,  at.  wt.  19.  Fluorine  occurs  in 
Fluorspar,  CaF^;  in  cryolite,  GNaF'AlsFe,  and  in 
topaz  and  apatite.  It  has  been  detected  in  the 
bones,  teeth,  blood,  and  milk.  It  has  not  been 
isolated.  A  gas  was  obtained  by  the  action  of 
iodine  on  silver  fluoride,  AgF,  but  it  was  probably 
an  iodide  of  fluorine.  Fluorine  in  a  free  state 
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combines  readily  with  silicon  nnd  metal?,  there- 
fore it  attacks  t!i<<  tube  in  which  the  experiment  is 
performed;  it  <l'-eoinno.M's  \\aii-i.  forming  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  HF.  Experiments  with  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  AgF  in  tubes  made  of  CaF ..  yielded 
HF,  as  the  silver  fluoride  could  not  bo  sufficiently 
dried.  Fluorine  does  not  combine  with  oxygeu. 

flu'-or-ite,  flu-or,  «.  [Lat.  fluor  (q.  v.),  and 
suit.  -He  (Mill.)  (q.v.).J 

Miit.:  Au  isometric,  transparent,  or  sub-translu- 
cent brittle  mineral,  having  many  shades  of  color, 
some  specimens  being  white,  others  yellow,  yet 
others  blue  or  preen,  or  more  rarely  red;  streak 
white.  Composition :  Fluoride  of  calcium — i.  e.. 
fluorine,  4S'7,  and  calcium,  51'3=100.  Mineral 
phosphorescent  when  heated.  There  are  two  lead- 
ing varieties :  (1)  Ordinary  Fluorite— (a)  cleavablo 
or  crystallized,  (6)  coarse  to  fine  granular,  (r)  earthy, 
dull,  and  sometimes  very  soft,  (tl)  chlorophaue  ;  (2) 
Antozonite.  No.  (1)  includes  Ratofkite  (<j.  v.).  It 
occurs  in  veins,  or  more  rarely  in  beds,  in  meta- 
roorphic  rocks,  or  as  the  gangue  of  metallic  ores. 
(Dana.) 

H  Dana  has  a  fluorite  group  of  minerals,  compre- 
hending Fluorite,  Yttrocerite,  Fluocerite,  and 
Fluocerine. 

flu  -or-6"ld,  s.    [Lat.^uor,  and  Gr.  eidos=form.] 

Crystall.:  A  crystal,  the  superficies  of  which  is 
contained  by  twenty-four  triangles.  The  name 
Fluoride  has  been  adopted  because  this  form  of 
crystal  is  common  in  fluorite. 

flu -or-6-type,  s.  [Eng.  fluor;  o  connective, 
and  Eng.  type7\ 

Photog. ;  A  process  into  which  fluoric  acid  enters 
in  the  shape  of  fluorate  of  soda. 

flu -or-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  fluor,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff. 
-OMS.] 

Min.,  &c. :  Containing  fluorite. 

flu-o-sll-I-cate,  s.    [HYDROFUJOSILICATE.] 

flu-6-sIl-l9  -Ic,  a.    [fTef.Jtuo-,  and  Eng.  silicic.] 

[HlDROFLUOSILICIC.] 

•flur  -bird,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubtful, 
and  Kng.  6ird.]  A  decoy  bird,  (goldsmith.) 

flur-r?,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful  j  probably  of 
Scandinavian  origin;  cf.  Norweg.  dial.  fluralt= 
rough,  shaggy ;  Sw.  dial.  /«r=disordered  hair,  a 
whim,  a  caprice ;^wrigf=disordered,  dissolute.] 

*1.  A  sudden  gust,  blast,  or  storm  of  wind ;  a 
squall. 

"The  boat  was  overset  by  a  sudden  flurry  from  the 
north."— Swji/*.-  Voyage  to  Lilliput. 

2.  A  sudden  and  violentehower  of  snow  or  rain. 
"Like  a  flurry   of   snow   on   the   whistling   wind   of 

December."  Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  vii. 

3.  Agitation,   bustle,  confusion;   nervous  excite- 
ment. 

"One  is  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  and  flurry  of  spirits." 
— Swinburne:  Travels  in  Spain,  let.  40. 
4.  (Spec.) :  When  a  whale  which  has  received  a  fatal 
wound  rises  to  the  surface,  spouts  blood,  and  lashes 
the  sea  with  its  tail,  it  is  said  to  be  in  its  flurry, 

fliir'-rf,  a.    [FLETTEY.] 

flush  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Sw.  dial../Zossa=to  burn  furi- 
ously ;  Norweg.  dial.  j?osa=passion,  vehemence, 
eagerness,  (Skeat.)  ] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  suffused ;  to  redden  up;  to  blush;  to 
glow. 

"The  King  said  not  a  word,  but  his  palecheek/us/ied." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

*2.  To  be  elated  or  excited. 

*3.  To  become  gay  or  splendid. 

"At  once,  arrayed 

In  all  the  colors  of  the  flushing  year, 
The  garden  glows."        Thomson:  Spring,  95-7. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  become  rod  or  flushed ;  to  redden. 

"  The  soft  hues 

That  stain  the  wild  bird's  wing,  and  flush  the  clouds." 
Longfellow:  The  Spirit  of  Poetry. 

2.  To  elate,  to  excite. 

''Men  are  apt,  especially  when  flushed  with  victory,  to 
grow  both  warmer  and  bolder." — Waterland:  Works,  x. 
149. 

flush  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.y?«#=a  flowing,  running, 
a  flux,  a  hush  at  cards,  from  itat.Jiuxus—a  flowing; 
fluo=to  flow.J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  flow  swiftlyyto  rush. 

"By  the  swift  recourse  of  flushing  blood." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  29. 

2.  To  start  with  haste. 

'*  I  make  'em  to  flush, 
Each,  owl  out  of  his  bush.'* 

Ben  Jonson:  Owls. 

3.  To  turn  on  a  sudden  rush  of  water  for  cleansing 
purposes. 


flusher 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  start  up  or  fly  off;   as,  to/«sfta 
covey  of  birds. 

"  Flushing  numbers  of  ptarmigan." — Metcdlfe:  Th^ 
Oxonian  in  Icelan'i,  p.  VM. 

2.  To  cleanse  by  turning  on  a  suddeu  rush  of 
water;  as,  to  flush  a  drain. 

*3.  To  overwhelm  by  a  sudden  rush  of  water. 

"A  great  tempestuous  rage  and  furious  storm  sodaym'ly 
flussfif/l  and  drowned  xii.  of  his  great  shippes." — Hall: 
Henry  IV.  (an.  1.) 

*4.  To  excite. 

"Such  things  as  can  only  feed  his  pride  and  flush  his 
ambition." — tiutt/i:  Sermons,  ii.  104. 

flush,  a.,  s.  &  adv.    [FLUSH,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Fresh,  glowing,  vigorous. 

"  All  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May." 

N/m^csp.;  Bamlet,  ill.  3. 

*2.  Full  of  or  rich  with  bloom  or  blossoms. 

3.  Well-supplied;  abounding.    (Followed  by  of.) 
"You  have  a  passion  for  her  pin-money;  no,  no.  country 

ladies  are  not  so  flush  of  it." — Vanbrugh:  Provoked  Bus- 
band,  ii.  1. 

*4.  Confident:  flushed. 

"  Both  appeared  quite  ./&HS/I  and  confident  of  victory." — 
//.  Brooke:  Fool  of  Duality,  i.  143. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Carp.:  Having  the  surface  unbroken  or  even; 
on  the  same  plane  or  level  with  the  adjacent  sur- 
face. 

2.  Cards :  In  cribbage  or  poker  applied  to  a  hand 
consisting  of  cards  of  the  same  suit;  holding  a 
flush. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  sudden  flow  of  water. 

"The  pulse  of  the  arteries  is  not  only  caused  by  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart,  driving  the  blood  through  them  in 
manner  of  a  wave  or  flush,  but  by  the  coats  of  the  arteries 
themselves." — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  A  sudden  flow  or  rush  of  blood  to  the  face, 
causing  a  redness. 

3.  Any  warm  coloring  or  glow. 

4.  A  sudden  rush  or  impulse ;  a  thrill  or  shock  as 
of  feeling. 

"Success  may  give  him  a  present  flush  of  joy;  but  when 
the  short  transport  is  over,  the  apprehension  of  losing 
succeeds  to  the  care  of  acquiring." — Rogers:  Sermons. 

*5.  Bloom,  vigor,  freshness. 

"All  the  blooming/HS^  of  life  is  dead." 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

6.  A  flock  of  birds  suddenly  started  or  flushed. 
"Flowne  at  &  flush  of  ducks  foreby  the  brooke." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  11.  64. 

7.  Abundance. 

"I  thought  o'  the  bonny  bit  thorn  that  our  father 
rooted  out  o'  the  yard  last  May,  when  it  had  a'  the  flush  o' 
blossoms  on  it." — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xx. 

8.  A  piece  of  moist  ground  ;  a  place  where  water 
frequently  lies ;  a  morass,  a  bog. 

II.  Cards :  In  poker  or  cribbage  a  hand  consisting 
of  cards  all  of  the  same  suit. 

"  There  was  nothing  silly  in  it  [whist]  like  the  nob  in 
cribbage  —  nothing  superfluous.  No  flushes,  that  most 
irrational  of  all  pleas." — Lamb:  Elia;  Mrs.  Battle. 

C.  As  adv.:  So  as  to  be  level,  even,  or  flush  with 
the  adjacent  surfaces. 

flush-bolt,  s. 

1.  Ascrewbolt,  the  head  of  which  is  countersunk 
so  that  it  shall  not  protrude  from  the  surface  of  the 
object. 

2.  A  sliding  bolt  let  into  the  face  or  edge  of  a  door 
so  as  to  make  an  even  surface  therewith. 

flush-deck,  s. 

Naut. :  A  deck  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
vessel,  from  stem  to  stern,  without  forecastle  or 
poop,  as  in  a  frigate. 

flush-joint,  a. 

Carp. :  A  joint  in  which  the  abutting  parts  make 
no  projection  beyond  the  general  face  of  the  object. 

flush-panel,  s. 

Joinery :  A  panel  whose  surface  comes  out  even 
with  the  face  of  the  stile. 

flush-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  used  in  raising  water 
from  a  drain ;  it  is  shaped  like  a  breast-wheel,  but 
is  driven  by  power  to  raise  water. 

flush -er  (1),  ».  [Ger.  fleincher  =  a  butcher.]  A 
name  given  to  Lanius  colhtrio,  the  red-backed  shrike 
or  lesser  butcher-bird. 

flush'-Sr  (2),s.  [Eng./MSh  (2),  v. ; -er.]  One  who 
flushes  or  cleanses  out,  as  a  drain,  fay  turning  in  a 
sudden  and  copious  flow  of  water. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   pli  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -|ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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flushing 

flush -Ing,  s.  [Named  from  the  place  of  its 
manufacture.]  A  kind  of  woolen  material  made  at 
Flushing,  Holland. 

flush  -Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [FLUSH  (1),  v.] 

A.  A;  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  flushed ; 
a  flush ;  a  redness. 

flush  '-Ing  (2) ,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FLUSH  (2) ,  ».] 

A.  ifc  B.  As  pr.  par.  eft  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  or  process  of  cleansing  a 
drain  by  turning  in  a  suddeu  and  copious  flow  of 
water. 

2.  Weaving:  A  term  applied  to  a  thread  which 
spans  a  number  of  other  threads  without  intersec- 
tion.   Usually  called  Floating  (q.v.).    [TwiLL.] 

*flush  -Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  flushing  (l);-ly.']  In 
a  flushing,  reddening,  or  olushing  manner. 

flush -ness,  ».  [Eng.  flush;  -ness.}  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  flush  or  flushed. 

flus  -t§r, f.  t.  &  i.  [Icel../!au8fTO=to  be  flustered; 
./!au8fr=fluster,  hurry.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  hot  or  red  in  the  face,  as 
with  drinking;  to  heat,  to  confuse,  to  muddle. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  heated  or  flustered;  to 
be  in  a  state  of  heat  or  excitement. 

flus -ter,  s.  [FLUSTER,  i-.]  Heat,  excitement, 
bustle,  confusion. 

flus  -tra,  s.  [Lat.=the  sea  in  its  quiet  state,  a 
calm.) 

ZoOl.:  Sea-mat.  A  genus  of  Molluscoida,  class 
Polyzoa,  order  Infundibulata,  and  family  Eschar- 
idse,  if  not  itself  the  type  of  one  (Flustridee).  The 
species,  and  especially  the  common  one,  f  lustra 
foliacea,  are  regarded  by  visitors  to  the  coast  as 
sea-weedsj  which  they  somewhat  resemble,  but  the 
frond,  which  is  mat-like  in  color,  is  all  dotted  over 
with  holes,  each  of  which  is  inhabited  by  a  poly- 
pide,  or  its  offspring  by  gemmation,  in  one  sense 
distinct  yet  still  connected  with  the  parent,  like 
branches  with  the  roots  of  a  tree.  They  are  found 
on  our  rocky  shores  abundantly.  Numerous  Amer- 
ican species  are  known. 

*fliis  -tra-ted,  a.  [FLUSTER,  v.]  Tipsy,  intoxi- 
cated. 

flus-tra  -tion,  s.  [FLUSTER,  t1.]  Confusion, 
flurry. 

flus -trl-dse,  flus  -tra-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
flustr(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i'<te.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Infundibulate  Polyzoa,  type 
Flustra  (q.  v.). 

flute    (i),  *floyt,  'floyte,  *flowte,  s.   [O.  Fr. 
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were  at  one  time  made  sufficiently  large  to  be  called 
"tenor"  and  "bass"  tiutes;  and  complete  four- 
part  harmony  could  be  obtained  from  a  set.  The 
larger  kinds  only  exist  now  as  curiosities. 

"The  breathing  flute's  soft  notes  are  heard  around."— 
Atex.  Pope. 

(2)  A  stop  on  an  organ.  They  arc  of  two  kinds. 
open  and  stopped,  and  are  equally  common  in 
metal  and  wood.  (Sterner  <C  Barrett.) 

flute-bit,  s.  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted  to  be 
used  in  a  brace,  and  used  in  boring  ebony,  rose- 
wood, and  other  hard  woods. 

flute-like,  a.  Resembling  a  flute  in  tone;  clear 
and  mellow. 

flute-organ, «. 

Music :  An  organ  in  which  the  sound  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  wind  on  a  cutting  edge,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  reed-organ,  in  which  the  sound  is 
produced  by  a  vibrating  tongue  of  metal.  It  is  also 
called  the  mouth-organ,  and  the  mouth  or  flute-pipes 
are  technically  known  as  flues;  a  contraction  of 
flutes. 

flute-pipe,  s. 

Music :  An  organ-pipe  having  a  sharp  lip  or  wind- 
cutter  which  imparts  vibrations  to  the  column  of 
air  in  the  pipe,  producing  a  musical  note.  [MoOTH- 
PIPE.] 

flute-player,  s.    A  flutist  or  flautist. 

flute-stop,  s.    [FLL-TE,  s.,  II.  2  (2) .] 

IF  Armed  en  flute:  Having  the  guns  in  part  taken 
out,  as  when  used  as  a  transport.  (Said  of  a  vessel 
of  war.) 

flute  (2),  8.  [A  corruption  ol float  orflote  (q.  v.).] 
A  long  vessel  or  boat,  having  flat  ribs  or  floor  tim- 
bers, round  behind  and  swelled  in  the  middle. 


Dan.flOite;  (ier.fldte,flaute.i 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"Anon  they  move 

In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  551. 

2.  A  long,  thin,  French  roll,  eaten  at  breakfast. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

4.  A  groove  or  channel  in  any  material,  as  in  a 
dress ;  a  species  of  ruffle. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  long  vertical  groove  in  the  shaft  of  a  column. 
It  is  usually  circular  in  section,  but,  when  angular, 
the  shaft  is  called  a  canted  column.    The  Doric 
column  has  twenty  flutes;  the  Corinthian,  Ionic, 
and  composite  have  each  twenty-four  flutes ;  the 
Tuscan  is  without  them. 

"According  to  the  compass  and  station  of  the  column, 
the  flutes  may  be  augmented  to  thirty  and  above." — 
Evelyn:  Architecture. 

(2)  A  hollow,  concave  chamfer,  gutter,  groove,  or 
channel ;   the   receding   member  of   a   compound 
molding. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  One  of  the  most  widely  used  of  ancient 
musical  instruments,  and  at  this  day  one  of  the 
most  important 
instruments  in  • 

a  n      orchestra.    %^ta^a«ta4M 
Of  tubes  with- 
out reeds  there  Flute, 
are   only   two 

kinds— the  flute  played  by  a  mouth-piece,  and  that 
played  by  placing  the  lips  close  against  a  hole  on 
one  side.  The  former  kind  was  formerly  called 
flute  a  bee;  the  latter,  flute  trarersiere,  or  flauto 
traverso,  the  cross-flute.  The  flageolet,  which  still 
is  in  use,  is  a  familiar  example  of  a  flute  a  bee,  but 
it  is  the  smallest  of  its  kind,  for  these  instruments 


A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  upon  a  flute  or  pipe. 

2.  To  whistle  with  a  flute-like  note. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  play  on  a  flute;  to  play  or  sing  with  flute- 
like  notes. 

"Fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death." 

Tennyson:  Passing  of  Arthur. 

2.  To  form  flutes  or  channels  in  ;  as  in  a  column, 
flut  -ed,  pa.  par.  &a.    [FLUTE,  f.] 

1.  Arch. :  Having  channels  or  flutes  in  it;  chan- 
neled, furrowed ;  as,  a  fluted  column. 

2.  Music :  Clear  and  mellow ;  flute-like ;  as,  fluted 
notes. 

flut-en-Ist,  «.     [Eng.  flute;   n  connective,  and 
suff.  -(8/.J    A  flute-player ;  a  fluter. 
flut  -er,  s.    (.Eng.  flute  (1) ;  -er.~\ 

1.  One  who  plays  upon  a  flute ;  a  flautist. 

2.  One  who  makes  flutes  or  grooves. 

*flflt -er-ess,  *flut-er-esse,s.  [Eng.  fluter:  •ess.'] 
A  woman  who  plays  on  the  flute.  (Sherwood.) 

flu-ti  -na,  «.  [Ital.^au(ino=a  small  flute,  dimin. 
otflauto=a.  flute.] 

Music :  A  kind  of  accordeon  resembling  the  con- 
certina. A  form  of  melodeon.  An  instrument 
worked  by  a  bellows  and  keys  in  bank,  and  having 
one  set  of  reeds. 

flut  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [FLUTE,  •».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  forming  flutes  or  grooves  in. 

2.  A  flute ;  a  groove ;  a  channel ;  fluted  work. 

3.  A  species  of  ruffle. 

4.  One  of  the  longitudinal  grooves  in  a  screw-tap, 
giving  cutting-edges  to  the  thread. 

fluting- cylinder,  s.  A  cylinder  having  longitu- 
dinal grooves  to  corrugate,  crimp,  or  flute  thin  sheet- 
metal  plates  or  fabrics.  [FLUTING-MACHIXE.] 

fluting- iron,  s.  A  species  of  laundry-iron  which 
flutes  the  clothes;  an  Italian-iron;  a  gauffering- 
iron. 

fluting-lathe,  s.  A  kind  of  lathe  for  cutting 
flutes  or  scrolls  upon  columns  or  balusters.  The 
flute  proper  is  the  vertical  groove  in  a  column  or 
pillar,  but  the  flute  of  the  lathe  is  a  spiral. 


spaces  of  the  other.  By  turning  theoperatingscrew, 
the  bent  bar,  and  witli  it  the  upper  roller,  can  be 
adjusted  up  or  down  at  will  to  regulate  the  distance 
between  the  two  rollers. 

fluting-plane,  s. 

Joinery :  A  plane  adapted  to  cut  grooves. 

flut -1st,  s.  [Eng.flut(e);  -ist.]  One  who  plays 
upon  the  flute;  a  flautist. 


flux 

flut  -ter,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  floterian,  flotorian=to 
float  about  ;flat=t]\i'  sea  :  cogn.  with  Low  Oi-r.flut- 
rern=to flutter  about;  (jer.flattern ;  DvLi.flttdderen 
=to  hover.]  [FLOAT,  t'.] 

A.  Intransitn-i' : 

1.  To  flap  the  wines  rapidly;  to  hover. 

"As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest.fluttereth  over  her 
young,  and  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  so  the  Lord  alone 
did  lead  him.'1 — lt<'tttn-i/)ii,niy  xxxii.  11. 

2.  To  move  about  with  a  show  of  great  bustle,  but 
without  much  result. 

3.  To  be  moved  with  quick  vibrations;  to  flap 
about. 

"  The  yards  are  all  hoisted, 
The  sails  flutter  out." 

Ltinyfelltjw:  Musician's  Tale. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  agitation,  doubt,  or  uncer- 
tainty ;  to  hesitate;  to  wander. 

"His  thoughts  are  very  fluttering  and  wandering,  and 
cannot  be  fixed  attentively  to  a  few  ideas  successively." — 
trait*. 

5.  To  act  the  beau  or  a  frivolous  character. 

"  No  rag,  no  scrap  of  all  the  beau  or  wit, 
That  once  so  fluttered,  and  that  once  BO  writ." 

Pope:  Duneiuil,  ii.  119,  120. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  move  about  with  quick  vibrations ;  to  flap ; 
as,  A  birdflutters  its  wings. 
*2.  To  disturb,  to  drive  in  disorder,  to  confound. 
"Like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  I 
Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  C«rioli." 

Shakcftp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

3.  To  put  into  a  state  of  agitation,  alarm,  or 
anxiety. 

"This  place  is  sd  haunted  with  batts  that  their  perpet- 
ual fluttering  endangered  the  putting  out  our  linkes."— 
Evelyn :  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 

flut  -ter,  s.    [FLUTTER,  r.] 

1.  Quick,  s_hort,  and  irregular  vibrations ;  a  flap- 
ping or  moving  rapidly. 

2.  A  state  of  excitement,  anxiety,  or  agitation ; 
disorder,  confusion. 

flutter-wheel,  s.  A  water-wheel  of  moderate 
diameter,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  chute  so  as  to 
receive  the  impact  of  the  head  of  water  in  the  chute 
and  penstock.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  rapid 
motion. 

flut -ter-er,  «.  [Eng.  flutter;  •er.']  One  who  flut- 
ters. 

fluf-ter-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FLUTTER,  ».] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  eft  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:    The   act   of  shaking   or   moving 
rapidly ;  a  flapping  about ;  a  putting  into  a  state  of 
agitation,  anxiety,  or  excitement. 

*flut-te"r-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng. fluttering;  -ly.]  In 
a  fluttering  manner. 

flut -y,  a.  [Eng.  flut(e)  (1) ; -y.]  Resembling  a 
flute  in  tone;  flute-like. 

flfi  vl-al,  a.  [Fr.  fluvial;  Lat.  fluvialis,  from 
fluviue=&  river.]  The  same  as  FLUVIATILE  (q.  v.). 

flu-vl  a  les.,  s.  pi.  [M.  or  f.  pi.  of  Lat.  jtm-taK* 
=  pertain  ing  to  a  river.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Ventinat  and  Richard  to 
an  order  of  Endogens  since  merged  in  N  aiadacete 
(q.  v.).  The  old  genus  Fluvialis  is  now  made  a 
synonym  of  Najas. 

tflu  -vl-al-Ist,  s.  [Lat.^«tu'ai([s)=pertaining  to 
a  river,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -tit.] 

Geol.:  One  who  in  explaining  certain  phenomena 
attributes  nearly  everything  to  the  action  of  exist- 
ing rivers. 

flu-vl-at  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  /itt'ia</e«s=pertaining  to 
a  river.]  The  same  as  FLUVIATILE  (q.  v.). 

flu  -yl-a-tile,  o.  [Lat.^«i'j'ofi7i«=pertainingto 
rivers.] 

1.  Geog.  eft  Geol.:  Belonging  to  a  river. 

2.  Zool. :  Living  in  a  river ;  as,  fluviatile  shells. 
flu-vl-c&-li  -nse,  s.  pi.    [Latin  fluvius=a  river, 

and  co/o=to  inhabit.] 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  ALECTRURIN.E  (q.v.). 

flu  -vI-6-graph,  8.  An  electric  registering  tide 
gauge  or  water-level  gauge. 

flu  -vI-6  ma-rine,  a.  [Lat./fiH'««s=a  river,  and 
mai-/nu8=marine,  from  more=the  sea.]  Related  to 
both  a  river  and  the  sea. 

fluvioniarine  strata,  8.  pi. 

GeoL:  Strata  laid  down  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  by 
an  adjacent  river. 

flux,  *fllx,  «.  &  a.  [Fr.  flux,  from  Lat.  fluxus=a. 
flowing,  from fluo= to  flow;  Sp.  &  Poit.fluxo;  Ital. 
flusso.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  flowing;  the  motion  of  a 
liquid. 

"Still  and  calm;  no  noise,  no  flux  of  waters." 

Beaum.  <£  Flet.:  Pilgrim,  iii.  4. 


fate      fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h§r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh8,     son;     mute,     cub,    dire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


flux-spoon 


2.  Any  flow  or  issue  of  matter. 

"Civet  is  the  very  uncleanly  .flux  «*•«•£'  ...   „ 
Shakesp..   As  You  Like  It,  ill.  i. 

3.  Fusion;  a  liquid  state  caused  by  the  applica- 

U»4.°A  passing  away,  and  giving  place  to  others. 
"Amid  the  flux  of  many  thousand  years." 

Thomson:  Summer,  35. 

»5.  A  coming  together,  concourse,  or  confluence. 
"  Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends; 
'Tis  right,  quoth  he:  thus  misery  doth  pan 
The  flux  of  company."  ..    , 

Shaltesp.:  As  lou  Like  It,\\.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hydrog.:  The  flow  of  the  tide,  as  opposed  I 
the  ebb  or  reflux. 

"To  mark  the  flux  and   reflux  of  its  W8ters."-Lo»(/.: 
Lectures,  vol.  i.,  lect.  2. 

2.  Med. :   An   extraordinary, issue   or   discharg 
from  the  bowels,  &c. ;  as,  the  bloody  flux,  &c. ;  dys- 

^•The'  next  year  was  Calamitous  bringing  strangers 
upon  men  and  murrain  upon  cattle."-.W(<fon.  / 

b  Cxetall.:  A  name  given  to  any  «*5g»£»"g1. 
assists  the  fusion  of  minerals.    Crude  Hux  '»  «  »»f 
ture  of  nitrate  of  potassium  and  tartar,  which  i 
put  mto  the  crucible  with  the  substance  intended 
tobefused.  White  flu^.iaformedbyprojectmgequal 
parts  of  a  mixture  of  niter  and  tartar,  m  s mall  por- 
tions at  a  time,  into  an  ignited  crucible.    Black 
flux  is  prepared   in  the  same  manner,  but  Witt 
double  the  amount  of  tartar,  so  that  carbon  i 
tained  in  the  mixture ;  it  is  used  to  reduce  meta  lie 
ores     Cyanide  of  potassium  is  used  as  a  fusing  anr 
reducing  agent.    Minerals  are  fused  with  a  mixture 
of  potalSium  and  sodium  carbonates,  which  melts 
more  easily  than  either  of  them  alone. 
*B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Unconstant;  not  durable,  variable ;  maintained 
by  a  constant  succession  of  parts. 

"  One  argument  for  such  a  translation  is  the  flux  nature 
of  liv"ng'fnguages."-46p.  Xewcombe:  Essau  on  Transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  p.  238. 

2.  Transient ;  not  of  permanent  importance. 
"Written  upon  a  subject  flux  and  transitory."— John. 

son:  Life  of  Sprat 


flux-spoon,  «. 

Metall.:  A  small  ladle  for  dipping  out  a  sample 
of  molten  metal  to  be  tested. 
*flux,  v.  t.    [FLUX,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  melt,  to  fuse. 

"Fluxing  ores,  running  glass,  and  assisting  us  in  many 
ofou7oPerations."-/>aie»:  Natural  Theology,  ch.nl. 

2.  To  kill  or  get  rid  of  by  a  flux. 

"  He  might  fashionably  and  genteelly  have  been  duelled 
or  fluxed  into  another  world."— South. 

3.  To  purge,  to  clear. 

"  'Twas  he  that  gave  one  Senate  purges, 
And  fluxt  the  House  of  many  a  burgess. 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  li.,  0.  i. 

II.  Med.:   To  cause   a   flux  or  evacuation;   to 
salivate.   a^^  ^^  ^  BaUTation  a0? 

It  has  been  fluxt  and  refluit  too. 

Barom.   Verses  on  an  Old  Bob-wig. 
*flux-a -tion,  s.    fEng.  flux;  -atton.l    A  flowing 
or  passing  away,  and  giving  place  to,  others. 
«flux-l-bll  -I  ty,  «.    [Low  Lat.  fluxibilitas,  from 

•^The   quality  of  being  fluxible  or  capable  of 

"s.'ciiangeableness,     variableness,     inconstancy, 
mutability. 
•nuX'-I-We,  a.    [Low  Lat.  fluxibilis,  from  Lat. 
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2.  That  which  flows. 

"TheJIuzioii  increased,  and  abscesses  were  raised.   - 
Wiseman. 

3.  The  fusion  or  running  of  metals  into 
8  4.  *A  constantly  varying  indication. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med.:  £™™*ST£J£X™,, .^ga^aca'tTrrh 
^Math  •  Amethod  of  calculation  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  fluents,  or  flowing  numbers.    1 
a  mathematical  line  may  be  consid  I  proonowi 

bv  the  fluxion  or  flowing  of  a  point;  a  surface  o. 
the  fluxion  of  a  line,  and  a  solid  by  the  fluxion  of  a 
surface.    A  mathematical  point  in  motion  will  really 
,  a  line-  a  revolving  radius  which  is  a  line  will 
ake  I  circle  which  is  a  surface,  and  its  revolution 
Xuttte  diameter  will  generate a  sphere .which  is  a 
solid.    The  same  principle  may  be  applied  t <>  pure  y 
numerical  calculations.like  t»e  formula,  of  algebra 
If  of  two  quantities,  x  and  y,  the  increase  of  x  at  a 
unfform   and  given  rate  produces  ™"$™*%J£ 
decrease  of  »;  and  if  x'  and  y  represent  the  veloci 
ties  of  x  anil  i/  respectively,  then  y  is  equal  to  tn 
function  of  /and  y  depending  on  the  equation  con- 
necting them,  the  whole  multiplied  by  x  .     In  tl 
formula*  and  y  were  called  by  "Newton  fluent*;  and 
x-  andu  their  fluxions.    This  branch  of  the  higher 
mathematics  was  invented  by  Newton  in  A. .  U. ibon. 
On  October  24, 1676,  he  communicated  his  metl  pd  to 
Oldenburg  in  a  sentence  with  all  tto.l£*mdijgg 
ranged  so  that  his  correspondent  could  not  possiW  j 
have  put  them  in  order,     "he  had  succeeded 
doing  this  the  sentence  would  have   been     .Data 
tt-quatione  quoteunque  fluentes  quantitates  mvol- 
vente  fluxiones  invenire  et  vice  versa."    Jfaiven  it 
Sake,  no  matter  how  many  equations  invo Iving 
fluent  quantities,  fluxions  are  to  be  discovered,  and 
?he  reverse  is  true  (that  is  wberofluxions  «cnr  t  he 
fluents  are  to  be  found).]     Leibnitz  received  t 
letter  in  1677,  and  in  1684  explained  a  discovery 
which  he  had  made.    It  was  that  of  the  differential 
calculus,  which  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
fluxions.     What  Newton  called  fluxions,  Leibnitz 
called   differences.     An   angry  controversy  subse- 
quently arose  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz  as  to 
priority  of  discovery  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
taking  the  part  of  the  former,  who  was  then  its 
president,  and  the  scientific  men  of  Germany  that 
of  the  latter,  who  was    their  countryman.     Both 
appear  to  have  made  the  discovery  independently. 
In  the  slight  differences  of  method  which  exist,  the 
advantage  lay  with  Leibnitz,  and  while  the i  term 
fluxions  is  now  scarcely  ever  nsed.that  of  ditteren- 
<tial  calculus  is  in  common  use.     The  first  element 
ary  treatise  on  fluxions  published  m  England  was 
by  John  Harris,  in  A.  D.  1702.     A  description  of  the 
process  by  Newton  himself  followed  in  1704,  in  his 
Quadrature  of  Curves. 

fluxional,  fluxionary  (as  fluk  -shun-al,  fluk  - 
shun-ar-f),  «.  [Eng.  fluxion;  -ary.]  Pertaining 
to  fluxions. 

fluxionary  calculus,  s. 
Math. :  The  calculus  by  the  method  of  fluxions. 


fly 

7.  To  pass  or  move  swiftly ;  to  hasten ;  to  hurry. 


am.rePort  flen, 

thlTTo  brlak.'to  shiver,  to  burst  in  sunder;  as,  A 
bottle  flits  in  pieces. 

*11.  To  travel  by  a  fly. 

"We  thenji.edto  Stogur»y."-Soi<»»'!/:  Letter,,  ul.  478 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  To  cause  to  fly  or  float  in  the  air;  as,  to  fly  a 

ki2.CTo  flee  from;  to  run  away  from;  to  avoid;  to- 


fluxional  or  fluxionary  analysis,  s. 

Math. :  The  analysis  of  flowing  quantities  and 
fluxions. 

*fluxionist  lasfluk  shun-Ist),  'flue  -tion-Ist, 
s.  [^Eng.fluximt;  -i's(.]  One  skilled  in  fluxions. 

*flux-lve,  a.    [Eng. flux;  -ive.] 

1.  Flowing,  running,  as  with  tears. 

2.  Variable,  changeable,  inconstant. 
*flux  -iire,  «.    [Lat./uxura=a  flowing.] 

1.  The  quality  of  flowing  or  of  being  fluid. 

2.  A  fluid  matter. 


1   uapaoie  of  being  fused  or  melted,  as  a  mineral . 

2.  Changeable,  variable,  inconstant,  mutable. 

"The  matter  Is  variable,  mutable,  alterable,  and  fluxi- 
ble." — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  666. 

•flux'-I-ble-nSss,  8.  [Eng.  fluxible;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  fluxible ;  fluxibility. 

«flnx'-ile  a.  [LowLat.yI«xtiis,fromLat.^«xus 
=  a  glowing.]  Fluxible ;  capable  of  being  fused  or 
melted. 

*flux-Il  I-t? ,  8.  [Eng.  fluxiUe) ;  -«».]  Fluxi- 
bility ;  capability  of  being  fused  or  melted. 

"The  weight  and  fluidity,  or  at  least  fluxility  of  the 
bodies  here  below."—  Boute.  Works. 

fluxion  (as  fluk  -shun),  «.  [Latin  fluxio,  from 
fluxus,  pa.  par.  of  yiwo=to  flow.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  flowing. 

"  By  the  fluxion  of  tho  odor  coming  from  the  beast."— 
P.  Holland-  Plutarch,  p.  788.  


fl?  *fleg-en  'fleghe,  *flee,  *fle-on,  *flie,  *fligh, 
*flye,  'ftyghe,  'flyyn  (pa.  t.  "fleigh,  *fleygte,flew, 
"floghe,  fffuahe,  "flume ;  pa.  par.  *flogen  »flone, 
"flowen,  flown),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.fleogan  (pt.  t.fleah) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vliegen;  Icel.  fljuga;  Dan.  flyve; 
Sw.flya;  O.  H.  Ger.  fliogan ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vliegen; 
Low  Ger-fleigen;  Qar.fliegen.} 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  or  pass  through  the  air  with  wings. 
"  Doth  the  hawk/to  by  thy  wisdom?  "—Job  xxiii.  26. 

2.  To  pass  or  be  driven  through  the  air  by  any 
impulse ;  as,  An  arrow  flies  through  the  air. 

3.  To  rise  in  the  air;  to  mount  upward,  as  smoke 
in  the  air. 

"  Man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks/!/  upward.  — 
Job  v.  7. 

4.  To  flutter  or  wave  in  the  air. 

"  Bells  were  ringing,  flags  were  flying,  candles  were 
arranged  in  the  windows  for  an  illumination.   — 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv, 

5.  To  move  with  rapidity ;  as,  A  wheel  flies  round. 

6.  To  flee,  to  run  away. 

"Ah,  whither  shall  I  fly  to  'scape  their  hands. 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  8. 


3.  To  quit  or  escape  from  by  flight. 

"  Dedalus,  to  fla  the  Cretan  shore,  (| 

His  heavy  limbs  on  jointed  pinions  bore. 

Dryden:  Virgil  s  JZtieia,  VI.  IP. 

*4.  To  attack  or  hunt  with  a  hawk. 

"If  a  man  can  tame  this  monster,  and  with  her  fly 
other  ravening  fowl,  and  kill  them,  it  is  somewhat 
worth." — Bacon. 

*5.  To  carry  or  convey  in  a  fly. 

"Poole  flied  us  all  the  way."-Sou«ie!(:  Letters,  iil.  47& 

If  (1)  To  fly  about:  To  change  or  shift  frequently; 

Sa(2)°ro  jf|/a™  To  rush  with  violence  or  fierceness 
at ;  to  attack  suddenly. 
(3)  To  fly  in  the  face  of: 

(a)  To  insult. 

"This  would  discourage  any  man  from  doing  you  good, 
when  you  will  either  neglect  him,  or  fla  i«  his  face.  - 
Swift:  Drafter's  Letters. 

(b)  To  act  in  direct  opposition  to ;  to  set  at  defi- 
ance. 

5i\  ToJbecome  suddenly  detached  or  separated. 
*(6)  To  revolt ;  to  fall  away ;  to  desert. 
"The  images  of  revolt  BKafluing  off." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,li.2. 

(5)  to  fly  open:  To  open  suddenly  and  violently ; 
as,  The  doors  flew  open. 

(6)  To  fly  out: 

(a)  To  burst  into  passion. 

"  Passion  is  apt  to  ruffle,  and  pride  will  flu  out  into  con- 
tumely and  neglect."— Collier:  Of  Friendship. 

(b)  To  break  out  into  license. 

(c)  To  start  violently  from  any  direction. 

"All  bodies,   moved  circularly,   have  a  perpetual   en- 
deavor to  recede    from  the  center,   and  every    moment 
would./!!,  out  in  right  lines,  if  they  were  not  restrained. 
—Bentley:  Sermons. 

7.  To  let  flu : 

{ o)  TOrd^Laneg. :  To  discharge,  to  shoot  or  throw 
>U  '        "A  quarelle  Me  lu>flie."—Langtoft,  p.  205. 
(6)  Naut. :  To  let  go  suddenly ,  as,  to  let  fly  the 

S  (2)  Intrant.-:  To  direct  a  violent  blow. 

8.  To  fly  a  kite:  To  obtain  money  or  accommoda- 
tion notes. 

fly  *fle,  *flee,  *fleh,  »flei,  *fley,  *fleye,  *flye,  s. 
f  A..  S.  fledge;  cogn.  with  Dut. ,  Meg;  Low  German 
fleige;  O.  H.  Ger.  yiiooa,-  M.  H.  Ger.  vliege;  Icel.  & 
S-w.fluga;  Van.  flue.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  A  disease  in  turnips,  hops,  &c. 

"To  prevent  the  flu,  some  propose  to  sow  ashes  with  the 
seed." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 


.   —    or:  . 

(3)  An  artificial  fly  or  insect  used  as  a  bait  for 


(3) 
fishes. 


"  There  is  scarcely  a  turn  of  the  pass  at  which  may  not 
be  seen  some  angler  casting  his  fla  on  the  foam  of  the- 
river."— Macau/0!/:  Hist.  Una-,  ch.  nil. 

(1)  Tnat  part  of  a  vane  which  shows  the  direction 
in  which  tho  wind  blows. 

(2)  The  length  of  a  flag  from  tho  staff  to  the  outer 
edge ;  the  perpendicular  height  is  the  Hoist. 

(3)  The  part  of  a  flag  beyond  tho  Jack,  which 
occupies  the  upper  left-hand  corner. 

(4)  A  kind  of  open  or  close  carriage  drawn  by  one 
horse ;  a  hackney  coach. 

*(5)  A  familiar  spirit. 

"In  casting  figures,  telling  fortunes,  news, 

BenJonson:  Alchemist.    (Argum.) 
IT  In  the  seventeenth  century  familiar  spirits  in 
the  shape  of  fleas  or  lice  were  supposed  to  attend 
witches  and  wizards,  who  also  professed  to  be  able 


us 


fly-agaric 

to  sell  imps  of  this  kind,  whose  power  varied  in  pro- 
portion to  the  price  paid  for  thorn.  Thus  Dapper 
in  the  Alchemist,  having  little  money  to  spare,  wants 
only 

"A  rifliug/tf,  none  of  your  great  familiars." 

Sidrophel's  "  talismanic  louse  "  is  a  well-known  ex- 
ample of  more  repulsive  insects  being  supposed  to 
entertain  demoniac  guests. 

*(6)  A  thing  of  the  slightest  importance  or  value. 
"Alein  answered:  I  count  him  nat  a ./?/'«." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,190. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Zoology: 
<1)  Specially: 

(a)  (Sing.):  The  genus  Musca,  of  which  the 
House-fly,  Musca  domestica,  is  the  type. 

(6)  (Pi.  flies) :  (i)  The  family  Muscida»,  of  which 
the  genus  Musca  is  the  type ;  (ii)  the  order  Diptera 
(two-winged  Insects). 

(2)  Gen.  (Chiefly  as  the  second  word  in  a  com- 
pound) :  Almost  any  flying  insect,  especially  if  with 
membraneous  transparent  wings.  Thus  butterflies 
are  Lepidoptera,  gall-flies  chiefly  Hymenoptera, 
dragon-flies  Orthoptera,  crane-flies  Diptera,  and 
Spanish-flies  and  turnip-flies  Coleoptera.  It  is, 
however,  only  a  small  number  of  species  in  the 
last-named  order  that  are  called  flies. 

2.  Hor.:  A  regulating  device  used   formerly   in 
clocks,  and  latterly  in  musical   boxes,  to  control 
the  rate  of  speed. 

3.  Knitting-machine:  Another  name  for  the  Latch 
(q.  v.). 

4.  Mach. :  A  fly-wheel  (q.v.). 

5.  Naut.:  A  compass-card  having  marked  upon  it 
the  points  or  rhumbs,  thirty-two  in  number.    The 
card  is  moved  by  a  magnet-needle  beneath.    The 
angle  of  the  ship's  course  with  the  magnetic  merid- 
ian is  shown  on  the  marginal  plate  by  a  lino  called 
the  lubber's  line. 

6.  Print. :  A  vibrating  frame  with  fingers,  taking 
a  printed  sheet  from  the  tapes,  and  delivering  it  on 
to  the  heap. 

7.  Spin. :   The  arms  which   revolve    around    the 
bobbin  in  a  spinning-frame,  to  twist  the  roving  or 
yarn  which  is  wound  on  the  bobbin.    [FLYER.] 

8.  Theat. :  A  gallery  running  along  the  side  of  the 
stage  at  a  high  level,  where  the  ropes  for  d/awing 
up  parts  of  the  scenes,  <fec.,  are  worked. 

9.  Weaving:  A  shuttle  driven  through  the  shed 
by  a  blow  or  jerk. 

fly-agaric,  s. 

Bot. :  Agaricus  muscarius,  a  scarlet  fungal  cov- 
ered with  white  or  yellow  warts.  It  grows  in  birch 
woods,  and  is  used  to  poison  flies. 

fly-block, «. 

Naut. :  A  large  flat  block,  double  or  single.  The 
double  block  sometimes  has  two  sheaves  at  one 
part  and  one  sheave  in  the  other  portion.  Used  in 
the  hoisting-tackle  of  yards. 

fly-board,  s. 

Print. :  The  board  upon  which  the  printed  sheets 
arc  laid  by  the  fly. 

fly-boat,  s. 

1.  A  vessel  used  for  rapid  transport  of  goods,  <fec. 
"We  had   leave  to  depart  with  a  Jlt/rboat  ]aden  with 

sugar." — Hackluyt:   Voyayen,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  132. 

2.  A  rapid  passenger  boat  on  canals. 

3.  A  large,  flat-bottomed  Dutch  coasting-vessel. 

fly-book,  s.  A  case  in  the  form  of  a  book  con- 
sisting of  small  pieces  of  flannel,  used  by  anglers 
to  keep  artificial  flies  in. 

fly-boy,  s. 

Old  Print. :  The  boy  who  lifted  the  printed  sheets 
off  the  press,  catching  them  as  they  flew  from  the 
tympan. 

fly-bug,  s. 

Entom.:  Redurius  personatus,  a  kind  of  winged 
bug  which  devours  the  bed-bug. 

fly-cap,  «.  A  cap  or  head-dress  formerly  worn  by 
elderly  ladies.  It  was  formed  of  two  crescents  con- 
joined, and  by  means  of  wires  made  to  standout 
from  the  cushion  on  which  the  head  was  dressed. 
The  name  is  taken  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
sides  to  wings. 

tfly-case,  s. 

Entom.:  The  wing-cases  of  a  "fly,"  a  beetle  for 
example. 

fly-drill,  8.  A  kind  of  drill  having  a  reciprocat- 
ing fly-wheel  whic^  gives  it  a  steady  momentum. 
The  driving  power  consists  of  a  cord  winding  in 
reverse  directions  upon  the  spindle  as  it  rotates, 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other. 

fly-fungus,  8. 

Bot. :  Empusa  muscce. 

fly-governor,  x.  A  kind  of  governor  which  reg- 
ulates speed  by  the  impact  of  vanes  upon  the  air ;  a 

fly. 
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fly-lioneysuckle,  *. 

Bot.:  \  modern  book-name  for 
tctim. 

fly-leaf,  s.  \  blank  leaf  at  the  beginning  or  end 
of  a  book,  or  of  a  circular,  A:c. 

fly-maggot,  s.  A  maggot  bred  from  the  eggs  of 
the  blow-fly. 

fly-man,  s.    The  driver  of  a  fly. 
fly-net,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  net  in  an  open  window  to  prevent 
entrance  of  flies  and  other  insects. 

'1.  Manege:  A  net  of  meshes,  or  a  fringe  of  leather 
strips,  to  protect  a  horse  from  flu1.-. 

fly-nut,  s.  A  nut  with  wings,  to  be  twisted  by  the 
hand  ;  as  the  screw-nut  of  a  hand-vice. 

fly-orchis,  file-orchis,  *. 

ftotan'/ : 

*1.  Gen. :  Various  species  of  Habenaria  and 
Ophrys. 

2.  Spec. :  Ophrys  muscifera. 

fly-paper,  s.  Paper  used  for  the  destruction  of 
flies ;  there  are  two  kinds,  one  saturated  with  poison 
which  dissolves  and  impregnates  water,  thus  killing 
the  flies  which  drink  it,  and  the  other  covered 
with  mucilage  upon  which  the  flies  stick  when  they 
alight. 

fly-poison,  s. 

Bot.:  Amianthium  muscaetozicum. 

fly-powder,  s.  A  powder  consisting  of  arsenic 
mixed  with  sugar  and  water,  used  to  kill  flies. 

fly-press,  s.  A  screw-press  in  which  the  power  is 
derived  from  a  weighted  arm,  swinging  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  as  in  embossing  and  die  presses. 
Presses  of  this  kind  are  used  for  making  buttons, 
washers,  flatlinks  for  chains,  cutting  and  gumming 
saw-teeth,  making  percussion-caps,  steel-pens,  &c. 

fly  punching-press,  s.  A  press  for  cutting 
teeth  on  saws,  ana  for  other  purposes. 

fly-rail,  s.  A  hinged  cleat  or  bracket,  attached 
to  the  frame  of  a  table,  and  turned  out  to  support 
the  leaf. 

fly-sheet,  8. 

1.  Gen.:  A  paper  broadside  or  bill. 

2.  Spec,  (pl.t:  Certain  publications  of  this  sort 
advocating  changes  in  the  English  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist constitution  and  practice.    Those  who  were 
suspected  of  having  them  issued  were  expelled  in 
1&19,  and  taking  the  name  of  Methodist  Reformers 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  denomination,  which 
has,  however,  since  been  amalgamated  with  others, 
the  designation  of  the  collective  body  being  the 
United  Free  Church  Methodists. 

fly-shuttle,  s.  A  shuttle  driven  by  a  picker,  in 
contradistinction  to  one  thrown  by  hand. 

*fly-SlOW,  a.    Moving  slowly. 

fly-speck,  ».  A  speck  or  stain  on  glass,  Ac., 
caused  by  the  excrement  of  the  common  house- 
fly. 

fly-water,  s.  A  liquid  composed  of  a  solution 
of  arsenic,  quassia  bark,  &c.,  used  for  killing  flics. 

fly-wheel,  s. 

Mach.:  A  heavy  wheel  attached  to  machinery  to 
equalize  the  movement.  By  its  inertia  it  opposes 
any  sudden  acceleration  of  speed,  and  by  its  mo- 
mentum it  prevents  sudden  diminution  of  speed ; 
in  the  latter  case  it  acts  as  a  store  of  power  to 
continue  the  movement  when  the  motor  tem- 
porarily flags,  or  in  passing  dead  centers  when  the 
motor  is  inoperative.  Fly-wheels  are  also  used 
to  accumulate  power. 

fly,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Sharp,  wide  awake. 

fly  -bane,  a.    [Eng.^i/,  and  bane.} 

Bot. :  Agaricus  muscarius. 

fly  -bit-ten,  a.  [Eng.yJj/,  and  bitten.}  Marked 
by  the  bites  of  flies. 

fly-blow,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.^y,  and  blow.} 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  deposit  eggs  int  as  the  blowfly  in  meat. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  corrupt,  to  taint. 

"I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  designs  to  play 
tricks,  and  to  flyblow  my  words,  to  make  others  distaste 
them." — Stilllngflcet. 

B.  Intrans.:    To  deposit  eggs  on    meat,  as   the 
blowfly. 

fly-bl6w,  s.   [FLYBLOW,  v,}  The  egg  of  a  blowfly, 
fly-blown,  a.   [FLYBLOW,  v.}  Tainted  with  mag- 
gots ;  stained  by  flies ;  impure,  putrid. 

fly  -Cat9h-Sr,  s.    [Eng.^i/,  and  catcher.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  that  hunts  or  catches  flies. 

2.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Sing.:  The  genus  Muscicapa,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Muscicapidee  (q.  v.).  The  European 
or  Spotted  Fly-catcher  (Muscicapa,  griseola)  is 


flying -fish 


brown  above,  with  a  few  dark  spots  on  the  top  of 
its  head;  below  it  is  dull  white,  the  throat  and 
breast  streaked  with  brown;  length  about  six 
inches.  It  makes  a  beautiful  nest  in  various  situa- 
tions, some  of  them  of  odd  character,  and  lays  four 
or  five  eggs,  which  are  bluish-white  spotted  with 
rod. 

(2)  Pi.:  The  MuscicapidK",  a  family  of  In«i>ssorial 
Birds  of  the  tribe  Dentirostres.  They  have  a  wide 
gape  of  mouth,  which  is  bordered  with  bristles,  and 
short,  feeble  legs.  [MUSCICAPID.E.] 

II  Tyrant  fly-catchers:     [TYKANNnra.] 

If  The  American  fly-catchers  are  of  the  family 
Ti/rminiitrr,  including  the  king  bird,  pewee  and 
crt-ted  fly-catcher. 

fly  Sr,  s.    [FLIER. J 

fly-fish,  r.  i.  [EDS- fly,  and  fish,  v.]  To  angle 
with  a  hook  baited  with  a  natural  or  an  artificial 

fly. 

fly -f  Ish-Ing,  s.  fEng. ./!(/, and 7i\7i/».H  The  act 
or  art  of  angling  with  Hies,  natural  or  artificial. 

fly -flap,  8.  [Eng.fly,  antlflaji.]  An  instrument 
to  drive  away  flies. 

fly -flap-per,  s.    [Eng.  fly flap :  •<•>-.} 

1.  One  who  drives  away  flies  with  a  flyllap. 

J.  A  flyflap  (q.v.). 

fly -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [FLY.v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  .18  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  moving  through  the  air 
with  wings. 

2.  The  act  of  fleeing  or  running  away, 
flying-army,  s. 

Milit.:  A  body  of  soldiers,  not  lying  in  a  fixed 
camp,  but  constantly  moving  about,  either  to  pro- 
tect their  own  garrisons  ana  posts,  or  to  harass  the 
enemy ;  a  flying-camp. 

flying-artillery,  s. 

Milit.:  Field  artillery  when  the  gunners  are  all 
mounted  ;  either  on  horses,  or  on  the  limbers. 

flying-birds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  sub-class  Carinata?. 

flying-bridge,  s.  A  temporary  bridge,  sus- 
pended or  floating.  A  military,  pontoon,  or  boat 
bridge. 

flying-buttress,  s. 

Arch. :  A  structure  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  span- 
ning the  roof  of  an  aisle  between  an  outer  buttress 
and  the  wall  of  the  nave.  It 
assists  in  resisting  the  thrust 
of  the  roof. 

flying-camp,  s.    [FLYING- 
ARMY.] 

flying-dragon,  8. 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:    A   paper 
kite. 

"Flying-dragons,  very  common 
in  Edinburgh  in  harvest.  They 
are  generally  guided  by  very 
young  boys,  with  a  chain  no 
stronger  than  a  piece  of  slight 
packing  twine."  —  Blackvowt s  Flying-dragon. 
.11, i,j, i  :,,:••,  Aug.,  1821,  p.  35. 

2.  Zodl. :  The  same  as  FLYING-LIZARD  (q.  v.). 
Flying-Dutchman,  s. 

1.  Mythol. :  A  phantom  Dutch  ship  supposed  to 
be  encountered  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    The 
origin  of  the  myth  is  doubtful.    The  popular  ex- 
planation is  that,  on  account  of  a  murder  com- 
mitted on  board  his  vessel,  or  a  boastful  exclama- 
tion of  his  own,  a  captain  was  doomed  to  beat  in  a 
phantom  ship  against  storms  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.   Another  explanation  is  that  a  Dutch  vessel 
with  all  hands  was  lost  off  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope, 
of  old  called  the  Cape  of  Storms ;  but,  if  the  appa- 
rition be  seen  at  all,  it  is  probably  duo  to  refraction. 

2.  A  nickname  applied,  on  account  of  its  speed,  to 
the  English  express  train  running  from  London  to 
Exeter. 

IT  Two  other  British  very  fast  trains  are  nick- 
named the  Flying  Scotchman  (q.  v.),  and,  not  the 
Flying,  but  the  Wild  I  rishman.  The  last-mentioned 
train  runs  from  London  to  Holyhaad,  on  route  for 
Dublin. 

flying-fish,  8. 

Ichthy.  <&  Ord.  Lang.:  The  name  given  to  more 
than  one  fish  which,  having  extended  fins,  leaps 
from  the  water,  and  after  a  more  or  less  lengthened 
flight,  drops  into  it  again.  The  fins  seem  to  act  as 
parachutes  rather  than  as  wings.  The  Common 
Flying-fish  is  Ejcoccetus  volitans.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  Esocidee.  Another  closely  allied  species  is 
E.  eziliens,  the  Greater  Flying-fish.  Both  have 
straggled  to  the  North  Atlantic  waters.  They  are 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean.  For  another  flying- 
fish  of  a  distinct  genus,  see  Flying-gurnard. 
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flying-fox 

flying-fox,  s.  Pteropus  rubricollis.  a  large  fru- 
givorous  bat,  occurring  iu  the  East  Indies,  where  it 
commits  great  depredations  in  gardens.  Its  head 
somewhat  resembles  thatf  of  the  fox. 

flying-frog, «. 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Rhacophorus.  It  has  large 
webbed  feet  with  adhesive  discs. 

flying- gurnard,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  fish,  Dactylopterus  volitans,  inhabiting 
the  Mediterranean.  There  is  another  species  of  the 
genus,  Z>.  orientalis,  from  the  Eastern  seas.  The 
genus  is  spiny- 
finned  and  of  the 
family  Triglidae. 

£D  A  C  T  Y  L  O  P  T  E- 

EUS.] 

flying-Jib, «. 


Flying-jib. 
a.  Flying-jib,      b.    Standing-jib. 


Naut. :  A  sail 
extended_  by  the 
flying  jib-boom 
beyond  the  stand- 
Ing  jib. 

fl  y  1  n  g  J 1  b- 
boom,  8. 

Naut. :    An   ex- 
tension of  the  jib- 
boom.  It  is  some- 
times in  one  piece 
•with  the  latter,   sometimes    connected  therewith 
by  means  of  a  boom-iron,  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  of  the  jib-boom  on  the  bowsprit, 
flying-lemur,  s. 

ZoOl.:  The  genus  Galeopithecus,  and  especially 
O.  volans,  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo. 
It  is  so  called  from  having  a  membrane  which 
enables  it  to  take  long  leaps  through  the  air.  [GA- 
LEOPITHECUS.] 
flying-levels,  s.  pi. 

dr.  Eng. :  Trial  levels  taken  over  the  line  of  a 
projected  road,  railway,  &c. 

flying-lizard,  s.  Various  species  of  the  genus 
Draco  (q.v.).  [PTEBOSAUEIA.] 

flying-man,  s.  The  name  taken  by  a  Belgian, 
M.  Von  Groof,  who,  attempting  to  descend  from  a 
balloon  by  wings  designed  to  act  as  a  parachute, 
found  his  apparatus  fail,  and  was  killed  by  the  fall, 
on  July  9, 1874.  [FLVINO..] 
flying-party,  s. 

Mil. :    A   detachment  of  men  employed  in  skir- 
mishing round  an  enemy, 
flylng-phalanger,  s. 

ZoOl.  •  The  marsupial  genus  Petaurus,  belonging 

to  the  family  Phalangastidse  (Phalangers).    A  fold 

of  skin  connects  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  with  the 

sides.    This  enables  them  to  take  long  flying  leaps. 

flying-pinion,  8. 

Horol. :  The  fly  of  a  clock.    [Fi/if,  s.,  B.  2.] 
flying-sap,  .-•. 

Mil.:  The  rapid  excavation  of  the  trenches  of  an 
attack,  when  each  man  advances  under  cover  of 
two  gabions. 

Flying-Scotchman,  s.  A  nickname  for  the  ex- 
press train  running  between  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. 

flying-sheets,  s.  pi. 
Bibliog. :  Broadsheets. 

flying-shot,  8.  A  shot  fired  at  something  in 
motion,  as  a  bird  on  the  wing ;  one  who  fires  such  a 
shot. 

flying-squid,  s. 

ZoOl.:  An  appellation  given  by  sailors  to  the 
•cephalopodous  mollusks  belonging  to  the  genus 
Ommastrephes,  of  which  fourteen  recent  species 
are  known.  Their  English  book-name  is  Sagittated 
Calamary.  They  can  leap  out  of  the  water  so  high 
as  often  to  fall  on  the  decks  of  vessels.  This  is  why 
they  are  called  flying-squids,  or  sometimes  sea- 
arrows.  They  are  gregarious,  inhabit  the  open  sea, 
leaving  their  eggs  floatingi  in  long  clusters  on  the 
surface,  are  used  as  bait  in  the  Newfoundland 
«od  fishery,  and  are  the  principal  food  of  the  dol- 
phins and  cachalots,  as  well  as  of  the  albatross  and 
the  larger  petrels.  (S.  P.  Woodward.)  [OMMA- 
STREPHES.] 
flying-squirrel,  s. 

ZoOl.:  A  name  given  to  such  of  the  Sciuridce 
(Squirrels)  as  havo  the  skin  of  the  sides  very  much 
•extended  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  so  as,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  sustain  the  animal  in  the  air 
when  taking  long  leaps.  Sciuopterus  volans  is  the 
-only  European  species. 

*flying-worm,  s.  The  tetter,  the  ringworm.  (Ash.) 
flfsch,  s.    [A  Swiss  provincial  word.] 
Oeol. :  A  series  of  rocks  in  the  Central  Alps.  They 
are  composed  of  fucoidal  grit  and  shale  overlying 
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the  nummulitic  rocks.  They  are  believed  to  be 
Upper  Eocene.  Some  have  been  changed  into  sac- 
charoid  marble,  quartz  rock,  and  mica-schist. 

fly -trap,  8.    [Eng.fly,  and  trap.] 

Bot.:  Apocynmn  androscemifolium. 

f  Venus'  fly-trap : 

Bot.:  Dionceamuscipula.    [DiON.s;A.J 

fly  -w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  fly,  and  wort  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  A  name  applied  to  the  genus  Myanthus, 
now  merged  in  Catasetum. 

•fnast,  ».    [A.  S./IICES*.]    Breath,  breathing. 
"  Hire  horte  was  BO  gret 
Thiit  wel  negh  hire  fnast  ntschet." 

Owl  and  Xiyhtiuaale,  43. 

*fnast,  *fnaste,  v.  i.    [A.  8.  fncutian.'] 

1.  To  breathe. 

2.  To  break  or  burst  out. 

*fnes-ynge,  s.    [A.  S./n«d8img.]    A  sneezing 

*f6(l),s.    [FOB.] 

F6(2),8.    [Chinese.    See  def.] 

Religion*:  The  spelling  of  the  word  Booddh 
intended  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the  name 
of  that  god  in  China,  where  his  adherents  are  num- 
bered by  hundreds  of  millions.  It  is  the  nearest 
approach  which  the  Chinese  are  capable  of  making 
to  the  correct  pronunciation,  but  a  Hindoo  would 
regard  it  as  far  from  accurate. 


the  root  to  be  p«=to  beget,  which  appears  in  Sans 
putra=a  son,  and  pofo=the  young  of  an  animal.] 
[FiLLY.J  The  young  of  the  horse,  including  either 
sex ;  a  colt,  a  filly. 

foal-teeth,  s.  pi.  The  first  teeth  of  horses ;  they 
are  shed  at  a  certain  age. 

foal,  f.  t.  &  i.    [FOAL,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bring  forth  young;  said  of  a  mare 
or  she-ass. 

"Give  my  horse  to  Timon, 
Ask  nothing,  give  it  him;  it  foals  me  straight 
And  able  horses." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bring  forth  a  foal. 

"About  September  take  your  mares  into  the  house, 
where  keep  them  till  they  foal." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

foal-foot,  fole-foot,  foles-foth,  s.  [Eng.  foal, 
and  foot.  So  named  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.! 

Bot. :  Various  plants.  (\)Tussilago  farfara,  (2) 
Ranunculus  ficaria,  (3)  Asarum  europoeum  or  Ne- 
peta  qlechoma.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

U  Sea  foal-foot,  sea  folefoot: 

Bot.:  Convolvulus  soldanella. 

foam,  'fame,  *fom,  *foom,  *fome,  s.  [A.  S. 
fdm;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  feim,  faim;  Low  Ger. 


tation  or  fermentation  ;  froth,  spume. 

"  He  was  olfoom  as  uekked  as  a  pye." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  12,493. 

foam-cock,  s. 

Sleam-eng. :  A  cock  at  the  water-level  to  blow  off 
scum. 

foam-collector,  s. 

Steam-boiler :  A  pan  or  other  device  at  the  water- 
level  in  the  steam-boiler,  to  catch,  retain,  and  dis- 
charge the  foam  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

*foam- crested,  a.  Crested  with  foam ;  as,  foam- 
crested  waves. 

*foam-glObe,  s.    A  ball  or  round  mass  of  foam. 

*foam-llt,  a.    Made  light  or  bright  with  foam. 

foam,  *fame,  *fome,  *fomyn,  r.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 
/ceman;  O.  H.  G&T.feimjan;  Ger./aumen.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  gather  foam  or  froth ;  to  froth ;  to  be  cov- 
ered with  froth  or  foam. 

"  The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  65. 

2.  To  become  filled  with  foam,  as  a  steam-boiler. 

3.  To  be  violently  agitated ;  to  be  in  a  ragoor  fury. 
"  H  j  foameth  and  gnasheth  with  hia  teeth." — Mark  ix.  18. 
*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  foam  ;  to  make  foamy  or  frothy. 

2.  To  throw  out  with  violence  or  rage. 

"  Foaming  out  their  own  shame." — Jude  13. 
f  6am  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FoAM,  «.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

"Her  fancy  followed  him  through  foaming  waves." 
Cowper:  Task,  i.  689. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  cov- 
ered with  foam  or  froth ;  a  being  in  a  state  of  rage 
or  fury. 
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foam'-Ing-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  foaming;  -ly.~\  In  a 
foaming  manner ;  frothily. 

foam -less,  a.  [English  foam;  -less.]  Without 
foam  or  froth. 

foam-?,  o.  [English  foam ;  -]/.]  Covered  with 
foam  or  froth. 

F.O.B.    [An  abbreviation  for  Free  On  Board.] 

Comm.  «  Naut.:  See  etym.  Often  used  in  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  goods,  implying  that  the  cost 
of  packing  must  be  paid  by  the  seller,  but  the 
freight  by  the  purchaser. 

f  5b,  s.  [H.  German  fuppe=a.  pocket.]  A  small 
pocket,  especially  one  used  as  a  receptacle  for  a 
watch. 

*f  6b  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Ger./oppen=to  mock,  to  ban- 
ter.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  beat,  to  chastise. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  trick,  to  take  in,  to  impose  upon. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cheat,  to  defraud. 
f  To  fob  off:  To  putoff,  to  shift  off. 

"You  must  not  think  to  fob  off  our  disgrace  with  a  tale; 
but,  an't  please  you,  deliver." — Snakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

f  5b  (2),  v.  i.  [Onomatopoetic.]  To  breath  hard  j 
to  gasp  as  from  violent  running;  to  pant. 

*f 6  -bus,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  term  of 
reproach. 

"Ay,  you  oldfobus." — Wycherley:  Plain  Dealer,  ii.  1. 

*fo  -cage  (cage  as  klg),  s.  [Latin  /ocu*=a 
hearth.]  Housebote  or  flrebote  (q.  v.). 

f  6  -cal,  a.    [Fr./ocai,  from  Lat./ocu8  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit.  (Math.  <fc  Physics):  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  focus. 

2.  Fig. :  Constituting  the  point  or  place  whence 
any  influence  emanates ;  a  center-point. 

"In  1691,  Titus,  in  order  to  be  near  the  focal  point  of 
political  intrigue  and  faction,  had  taken  a  house  within 
the  precinct  of  Whitehall."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh. 
xviii. 

focal-distance,  s. 

1.  Optics :  The  distance  between  a  concave  mirror 
and  the  focus  or  point  at  which  its  rays  are  most 
concentrated. 

2.  Conic  Sections : 

(1)  Of  the  parabola:  The  distance  between  tna 
focus  and  the  vertex. 

(2)  Of  the  ellipse  and  the  hyperbola:  The  distance 
between  the  foci  and  the  center. 

IT  Principal  focal  distance: 

Optics:  The  distance  between  the  principal  focus 
and  a  concave  mirror. 

*f  6  -cal-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng./ocaJ;  -ize.]  To  bring  to 
a  focus ;  to  focus. 

"Light  is  focalized  in  the  eye,  sound  in  the  ear."— Dt 
Qutncey. 

»f  6  -Olle,  *f  6-911,  8.    [Fr.  facile.] 

Anat. :  A  bone  of  the  forearm  and  leg ;  the  greater 
focile  being  the  ulna  or  tibia,  the  lesser  the  radius 
or  fibula. 

*fo  -gll-late,  v.  t.    [Lat.  focillatus,  pa.  par.  of 
focillo=io  revive  a  benumbed  person  by  means  of 
fire   o 
to  warm. 


^ >n  by  n 

%re   or   heat ;  /oc«s=fire,  a   hearth.]    To  cherish, 


*f  6-cIl-la'-tion,  s.  [FOCILLATE.]  Cherishing, 
comfort,  support. 

f  6-$lm  -e-t§r,  s.  [Eng.  focus,  and  Gr.  me(ron=a 
measure.] 

Phot. .  An  instrument  for  assisting  in  focusing  an 
object  in  or  before  a  camera.  This  consists  usually 
of  a  lens  of  small  magnifying  power. 

f6'-ciis,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  fireplace,  a  hearth,  a  fire- 
pan, a  brazier.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Any  place  from  which  an  influence 
emanates,  or  where  that  influence   exists  in   very 
concentrated  form.     (Lit.  t&  fig.) 

II.  Technically  • 

1.  Optics:    A  point  at  which  the  rays   of  light 
refracted  from  a  convex  lens,  or  reflected  from  a 
concave  mirror,  are  most  concentrated;  a  point  in 
which  such  rays  meet,  or  tend  to  meet,  if  produced 
either  backward  or  forward. 

2.  Conic  sections : 

(1)  Sing    (of  a  parabola) :    A  point  so   situated 
that  if  from  it  there  bo  drawn  a  line  to  any  point 
in  the  curve,  and  another  from  the  latter  perpendic- 
ular to  a  straight  line  given  in  position,  these  two 
straight  lines  will  always  be  equal  to  one  another. 

(2)  Plural: 

(a)  Of  an  ellipse:  Two  points  so  situated  that  if 
two  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  them  to  any  point 
in  tfie  curve,  the  sum  of  these  straight  lines  will 
always  be  the  same. 

(b)  Of  an  hyperbola:  Two  points  so  situated  that 
if  two  straight  lines  bo  drawn  from  them  to  any 
point  in  the  curve,  the  excess  of  the  straight  line 
drawn  to  one  of  the  points  above  the  other  will 
always  be  the  same. 
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foible 


3.  Attron. :  The  term  foci  is  often  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  which  is  an  ellipse, 
with  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci. 

4.  Acoustic*:  The  point  of  convergence  of  sound 
rays,  these  following  the  same  laws  as  those  of  light 
and  heat.    [«l  (1).] 

*[  (1)  Acoustic  focus: 

Acoustics:  The  focus  of  sound  rays.    [II.  4.] 

(2)  Calorific  focus: 

Heat:  The  focus  of  heat  rays. 

(3)  Conjugate  foci: 

Optics :  Two  foci  so  situated  that,  if  rays  of  light 
diverging  from  one  strike  a  concave  mirror,  they 
will  be  reflected  and  meet  in  the  other. 

(4)  Luminous  focus: 

Optics :  The  focus  of  light  rays. 

(5)  Principal  focus : 

Optics:  The  focus  of  parallel  rays  striking  a  con- 
cave mirror. 

(6)  Vertical  focus: 

Optict:  A  radiant  point  behind  a  mirror,  from 
which  rays  may  be  held  to  diverge  more  and  more, 
and  in  which,  looking  at  them  now  as  coming  from 
the  opposite  direction,  and  consequently  as  con- 
vergent, they  would  tend  to  meet. 

(T)  Magnetic  foci :  The  two  points  on  the  earth  s 
surface  where  the  magnetic  intensity  is  greatest. 
They  nearly  coincide  in  position  with  the  magnetic 
poles. 

fOHSfts,  v.  t.  [Focus,  ».]  To  bring  to  a  focus;  to 
focalize. 

f  6  -ens-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Focus,  D.] 

focuslng-glass,  s. 

Phot. :  A  glass  used  for  magnifying  the  image  on 
the  ground  glass  in  the  camera,  to  enable  the  opera- 
tor to  get  it  into  better  focus. 

fSd-dgr(l),*fod-dur,  *fo-dre,  *fod-dre,  *fod- 
yr,  «.  [A.  8.  fddor,  fdddor,  foddur,  from  f6da= 
food;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  fuotar;  But.  voeder; 
Low  Ger.  voder,  voer;  Icel.  fddhr;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
/Oder;  Ger. /utter.]  [FOOD.]  Food  served  to  cat- 
tle, horses,  or  sheep  in  the  stall,  as  distinguished 
from  pasture. 

fodder-passage,  foddering-passage,  s.  The 
passage  in  a  cattle-shed  along  which  the  food  is 
carried  for  the  cattle. 

•f  8d  -der  (2),  *fod-er,  *foth-er,  *foth-ur,  s.  [A. 
S.  f6ther;  O.  S.  vother;  O.  H.  Ger.  fuodir;  M.  H. 
Ger.  vuoder;  Out.  voeder;  Sw./oder.] 

1.  A  weight  by  which  lead  and  other  articles  were 
formerly  weighed ;  it  varied  from  19H  to  24  cwt.    It 
is  now  applied  to  a  weight  for  lead,  equal  to  21  cwt. 
of  112  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 

2.  A  heavy  blow. 

f  Sd  -dSr,  *foth-er,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  fodrian;  O.  H. 
Ger.  fuotarjan;  Dut.  voederen;  Low  Ger.  vodern ; 
Icel.  fodhra;  Sw.  fodra;  Dan.  fodre,  fore;  Ger. 
fUttern.] 

1.  To  feed  or  supply  with  fodder. 

"Three  barns  with  as  many  cowyards  to  fodder  cattle 
In." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

•2.  To  feed,  to  support. 

"  Forth!  name  me  lede  and  father." — Wycliffe:  Psalm 
xxx.  4. 

•f  8d'-d§r-§r,  s.  [Eng.  fodder;  -er."\  One  who 
fodders  or  feeds  cattle. 

f  Sdg  -el,  a.    [PoDGY.]    Squat  and  plump. 

•foV-dl-ent,  a.  [Lat.  fodiens,  pr.  par.  of  fodto— 
to  dig.]  Digging ;  throwing  up  with  a  spade. 

•fOB-dlf  -ra-gotts,  «.  [Lat.  faedus=a  treaty,  and 
frag,  root  of  frango=to  break.]  Covenant  or  treaty 
breaking. 

1 6e,  *fa,  'faa,  *fae,  *fo,  *foo,  s.  [A.  S.  fdh,  fdg, 
fd,  from  feogan=to  hate ;  Goth,  fijan.] 

1.  An  enemy  in  common  life;  one  who  entertains 
or  shows  enmity  toward  another. 

"She  has  one  for,  and  that  one/oe  the  world." 

Coteper:  Table  Talk,  455. 

2*  An  opponent ;  one  who  is  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ple of  anything. 

"He  that  considers  and  inquires  into  the  reason  of 
things,  is  counted  a  foe  to  received  doctrines." — Watts: 
OntKc  Mind. 

8.  Anything  which  is  opposed  or  antagonistic  to 
another. 

4.  An  enemy  in  war ;  an  adversary ;  one  of  a  nation 
at  war  with  another. 

"William  ginnes  ride  freely  toward  here/os." 

(,  William  of  Paleme,  J,189. 

5.  Used  with  the  definite  article  for  a  hostilearmy ; 
the  enemy. 

•foe-reaped,  a.    Reaped  by  a  hostile  army. 

*f 6e,  f.  t.    [FoE,  8.]    To  treat  as  a  foe. 

*f  6'e-hOOd,  «.  [Eng./o«;  -hood,]  The  state  of  a 
foe;  enmity. 

fj'e-llke,  adv.  [Eng.  foe,  and  like.]  Like  a  foe 
or  enemy. 


f  6  e-man,  *fo-man,  *fa-man,  s.  [Eng./cw,  and 
inn/t.  ]  An  enemy  in  war ;  an  adversary  ;  a  foe. 

•f  6  e-shlp,  *fo-schip,  *fo-schlpe,  s.  [Eng.  foe; 
-ship.  ]  Enmity. 

foe  -n8r-ate,  f.  t.    [FENERATE.] 

foe  ner-a  -tlon,  «.    [FENEEATION.] 

foe-nlc  -U-lfim,  8.  [From  Lat.  fenum,famum= 
hay ;  to  the  smell  of  which  its  scent  bears  some  re- 
semblance.] 

Bot.:  Fennel.  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
family  Seselinidee.  The  leaves  are  pinnately  di- 
compound,  the  umbels  compound,  bracts  and  brac- 
teoles  none,  flower  yellow,  calyx  teeth  none,  fruit 
ovoid  or  oblong,  with  solitary  vittae  in  the  inter- 
stices. Four  species  are  known.  Fceniculum  vul- 
gare  is  the  Common  Fennel,  which  grows  on  rocks 
along  the  Atlantic  coasts,  not  always  being  indige- 
nous. F.  capense  is  eaten  in  Southern  Africa. 

foen  -u-greek,  s.    [FEXUGBEEK.] 

fee  nus  (pi.  foe  -nl) ,  s.  [Lat.  =  that  which  i.s  pro- 
duced, interest  on  money.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  pupivorous  Hymenoptera, 
family  Evaniadss.  The  ovipositor  so  slightly  pro- 
jects that  it  is  like  a  sting.  The  larvee  are  preda- 
tory on  those  of  other  insects.  The  perfect  foani 
frequent  flowers.  At  night  or  during  inclement 
days  they  hang  by  their  mandibles  to  the  stems  of 
different  plants. 

foe  -tal,  a.    [FETAL.] 

foe'-tl-gide,  8.    [FETICIDE.] 

foe-tlf-lc,  o.  [Lat./ce<«8=yonng,  and/aeio=to 
make,  to  produce.]  Making  fruitful.  (Ash.) 

foe  -tor,  s.    [FETOE.] 

foe'-tuB,  8.    [FETUS.] 

f8g  (1),  «.  [Dan.  (snee)fog—&  snowstorm,  from 
fyge  =  to  drift;  Icel.  /oA=spray;  fjuk  =  a  snow- 
storm.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  very  thick  mist ;  small  hollow  vesicles 
of  water  suspended  in  the  air,  but  so  low  as  to  be 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  earth  in  place  of  ris- 
ing high  above  it  and  becoming  so  illuminated  by 
the  sun  as  to  constitute  clouds  of  varied  hue.  Fogs 
often  arise  when  the  air  above  warm,  moist  soil  is 
colder  than  the  soil  itself.  The  hot  vapors  from  the 
ground  are  then  condensed  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  colder  air  above,  as  the  warm  steam  of  a 
kettle  is  by  the  comparatively  cold  air  of  a  room. 
But  no  fog  arises  till  the  cold  air  has  absorbed 
vapor  enough  to  bring  it  to  tho  point  of  saturation. 
Fogs  often  hang  over  rivers.  Their  cause  is  the 
condensation,  by  contact  with  the  cold  water,  of  the 
vapor  in  a  hot  and  moist  air  current  passing  over 
the  river.  The  "  pea-soup  "  fogs  of  Chicago  life  are 


miles  off,  and  wanting  altogether  at  the  further  ex- 
tremities of  the  city.    On  hills  and  mountains  of 
any  size  it  is  easy  to  rise  above  a  fog,  and  see  it  like 
an  ocean  beneath  one's  feet. 
2.  Fig.:  Astateof  confusion,  doubt, orperplexity. 

fog-alarm,  8. 

Kaut.:  An  audible  signal,  warning  vessels  from 
shoals  or  other  dangerous  places.  Fog-alarms  are 
various  in  their  kind,  their  operation,  and  their 
construction.  As  to  kind,  they  consist  of  bells, 
whistles,  and  trumpets.  As  to  operation,  they  are 
sounded  by  the  curre»t,  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
tide,  by  the  swaying  of  the  waves,  by  the  wind,  by 
bellows,  by  clock-work  impelled  by  weight  or 
spring.  As  to  construction,  they  are  adapted  for 
headlands,  light-ships,  buoys,  or  to  be  anchored  by 
piles  on  spits,  sand-bars,  or  shoals. 

fog-bell,  8. 

Naut. :  A  bell  upon  a  vessel,  buoy,  or  spit  of  land, 
and  rung  by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  or  force  of 
the  wind,  as  a  warning  to  mariners. 

fog-horn,  8. 

Nautical  : 

1.  A  kind  of   horn  kept  on   board    ships   to  be 
sounded  as  a  warning  in  foggy  weather. 

2.  An  instrument  resembling  a  trumpet  in  shape, 
through  which  air  or  steam  is  made  to  pass  at  a 
high  pressure,  causing  a  blast  which  can  be  heard 
to  a  considerable  distance  out  at  sea,  thus  in  foggy 
weather  warning  sailors  of  their  proximity  to  land. 

fog-ring,  s. 

Meteorol. :  A  bank  of  fog  appearing  in  a  ring  or 
circular  form.  It  is  not  unfrequently  observed  off 
the  coasts  of  Newfoundland. 

fog-signal,  8. 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  signal  made  on  board  ships  in  foggy  weather 
by  the  sounding  of  a  whistle,  ringing  of  a  bell,  &c., 
in  order  to  prevent  collisions. 

(2)  A  fog-alarm  (q.v.). 

2.  Rail. :  A  detonating  ball  or  "torpedo"  placed 
on  the  rails  to  indicate  danger  to  the  engineer  of  a 
passing  train. 


fog-smoke,  s.   Fog-mist. 

fog-trumpet,  s.    A  horn  or  trumpet  placed  on  a 

E  rejecting  headland,  a  vessel,  or  a  spar,  and  blown 
y  mechanical  means  or  by  the  wind,  as  a  warning 
to  mariners.    A  fog-horn  (q.  v.). 

fog-whistle,  8. 

Naut. :  A  signal  of  warning  for  vessels  off  a  coast. 
A  sounder  on  the  principle  of  the  steam-whistle  is 
exposed  to  a  blast  of  air  or  of  steam.  Usually. 
motion  derived  from  the  waves,  the  tide,  the  wind, 
or  clock-work,  makes  it  automatic. 

f  8g  (2),  8.  A  o.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf .  Wei.  ffwg= 
dry  grass.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Coarse,  rank  grass  which  has  not  been  eaten 
off  in  the  summer. 

"The thick  and  well-grown  fog  doth  mat  my  smoother 
shades."  Drayton:  Polyoltiiou,  s.  13. 

2.  Moss. 

B.  As  adj.:  Gross,  bloated.  (Stanyhurst :  Virgil's 
JEneid,  iii.  672.) 

fog(l),r.  t.    [Foo(l),s.] 

*I.  Lit. :  To  envelope  or  surround  with  a  fog. 

"Fogged  and  misled  with  filthy  vapors."—  Leiuhtoni 
Comment,  on  St.  Peter,  essay  i.,  ch.  i. 

•2.  Fig. :  To  puzzle,  to  perplex,  to  pettifog. 

"We  turn  what  we  say  into  tangle  talk  so  as  to  fog 
them." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

•fSg(2),c.r.&i.    [FOG(2),«.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  feed  with  fog  or  coarse  grass;  to 
eat  the  fog  off. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  covered  with  moss. 
*fOg(3),r.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  hunt  after 

in  a  mean,  cringing  manner. 

fog  -bank,  8.  [Eng.  fog  (1),  s.,  and  bank.]  An 
appearance  in  hazy  weather,  when  the  fog  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  solid  bank  of  land. 

•fog  -gage  (gage  as  gig),  s.  [Low.  Lat.  foga- 
giumT]  Coarse,  rank  grass  which  has  not  been 
eaten  off  in  the  summer ;  aftermath ;  fog. 

fogged,  fog-git,  a.  [Eng.  fog  (2),  s. ;  -«d.]  Cov- 
ered with  moss ;  rank,  coarse. 

»f8g-gSr,  s.  [Eng.  fog  (3),  v.;  -«r.]  One  who 
seeks  for  things  in  a  cringing,  servile  fashion ;  a 
pettifogger. 

fog-gl-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  foggy;  ~ly.]  In  a  foggy 
manner ;  darkly,  mistily. 

f og-gl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  foggy;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  foggy,  misty,  or  dark;  misti- 
ness, haziness,  cloudiness. 

f  Sg  -gf  (1),  *fOg-gie  (1),  o.    [Eng.  fog  (1) ;  -V.] 

1.  Lit. :  Filled  with  fog,  haze,  or  mist ;  abounding 
in  fogs ;  cloudy,  hazy,  misty. 

2.  Fig. :  Confused,  dull,  stupid,  perplexed. 

•f  8g  -g?  (2),  fog-gle  (2),  o.    [Eng./os  (2) ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  coarse,  rank  grass;  coarse,  rank,  like 
foggage. 

2.  Stuffed  as  with  rank  grass. 

3.  Mossy,  covered  with  moss. 

foggy-bee,  foggle-bee,  8. 

Entom.:  The  Carder  bee,  Bombus  muscorum, 
which  makes  its  nest  in  moss. 

f5'-gle,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  silk  handker- 
chief. (Slang.) 

"If  you  don't  take/oa/es  and  tickers."— Dtoktnt:  Oliver 
Twist,  ch.  xviii. 

fqgle-hunter,  s.  One  who  steals  handkerchiefs, 
a  pickpocket. 

*f  6  -gram,  *fo  -grum,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  fogy. 

B.  As  adj. :  Fogyish,  stupid. 

•f  6-gram'-I-tf ,  s.  [Eng./ogrom;  -ity.]  Stupid- 
ity ;  a  piece  of  fogyism. 

t6'-sf,  f  6  -gef ,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  old- 
fashioned,  eccentric,  or  singular  person. 

f6'-g?-d6m,  f6'-gey'-d6ni,  s.  [English  fogy; 
-dom.J  The  state  or  condition  of  a  fogy. 

f6-gf-Ism,  f 6  -gey'-lB.m,  s.  [Eng.  fogy;  -ism.] 
The  manners,  habits,  or  characteristics  of  a  fogy. 

•fob,  inter j.  [Onomatopoetic.]  An  exclamation 
of  disgust  or  abhorrence. 

fol'-ble,  *foy-ble,  a.&s.  [O.  Fr.  /oi6fe=feeble 
(q.  v.).] 

•A.  As  adj. :  Weak,  feeble. 

"  Then  fencing-masters  when  they  present  a  foyle  or 
fleuret  to  their  scholars,  tell  him  that  it  hath  two  parts; 
one  of  which  he  calleth  the  fort  or  strong,  and  the  other 
the/o0M«  or  weak."—  Lord  Herbert:  Life,  p.  46. 


ftte     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel.    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p8t, 
or.     v»re,     wolf,     work,     whd,     sin;     mote,     cfib,    cttre,    unite,    cflr,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  - 


foil 

B.  AssuM.:  A  weak  point  in  one's  character  ;  a 
weakness  ;  a  failing. 

"The  gloomy  vaults 

That  hid  their  dust,  their/o/Me*,  and  their  faults." 
Byron:  Lara,  i.  11. 

•"  For  the  difference  between  foible  and  imper- 
fection, see  IMPERFECTION. 

foil  (1),  'foyle,  t'.  f.  [O.  Fr.  /ou(er=to  tread,  to 
stamp  upon,  from  Low  Lat.  fullo,  /o(o=to  full 
cloth.] 

1.  To  trample  underfoot  ;  to  insult. 

•2.  To  keep  down  or  under  ;  to  repress,  to  restrain. 

3.  To  defeat,  to  baffle;  to  frustrate;  to  render 
vain  or  nugatory. 

"But  they  who  tried  were  foiled." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*4.  To  puzzle,  to  perplex. 

"  Whilst  I  am  following  one  character,  I  am  crossed  in 
my  wuy  by  another,  and  put  up  such  a  variety  of  odd  creat- 
ures in  both  sexes,  that  they  foil  the  scent  of  one  another, 
and  puzzle  the  chase."—  Addison. 
*5.  To  blunt,  to  dull,  to  mar,  to  spoil. 

"  When  light-winged  toys 

Of  feathered  Cupid  foil,  with  wanton  dullness, 
My  speculative  and  officed  instruments." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  foil  and  to  defeat, 
see  DEFEAT. 

•foil  (2),  *foyl,  v.  1.    [A  variant  of  file  Of  foul 
.  v.),  but  possibly  the  same  as  foil  (1),  v.]    To  de- 
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foil  (li,  *folle,  'foyle  (1),  s.    [FOIL  (1),  «.] 

*1.  A  defeat,  a  frustration;  a  baffling. 

2.  A  blunt  weapon  for  fencing;  a  thin  blade  with 
a  button  on  the  end. 

*3.  The  track  or  trail  of  game  when  hunted. 

*lf  (1)  To  give  foil:  To  discomfit. 

(2)  To  take  the  foil:  To  be  discomfited. 

foil  (2),  'foyle  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr./eu«ie=a  leaf,  from 
IM.  folium.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 
»(1)  A  leaf. 

"As  many  vnces  take 
Of  violfttte,  not  but  oonly  the  foil." 

Palladius:  On  Husbandrie,  p.  144. 
(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  of  a  different  color,  character, 
or  quality  which  serves  to  set  off  another  thing  to 
advantage  by  comparison  or  contrast. 

"Hector  has  a  foil  to  set  him  off  ;  we  impose  the  incon- 
tinence of  Paris  to  the  temperance  of  Hector."  —  Broome: 
On  the  Odyssey. 

II.  Technically: 

l.+Arch..  A  leaf  in  architecture  or  carving,  as  a 
trefoil  ornament  ;  or  a  window,  having  lobes  like 
clover,  and  then  said  to  be  trefoiled,  quatrefoiled, 
cinquefoiled,  Ac. 

2.  Jewelry  :  A  thin  leaf  of  metal,  for  plating,  or  to 
color  a  gem  behind  which  it  is  placed.    A  colored 
foil  imparts  its  tint  to  a  gem  whose  natural  color  is 
vague  and  insipid.     Foil  is  made  by  rolling  into 
thin  sheets  a  plate  of  copper  covered  with  a  layer 
of  silver.  The  silver  surface  is  polished  and  covered 
with  a  clean  varnish,  colored  or  white.   Tin  or  lead 
foil  is  very  thin  sheets. 

3.  Glass:  An  amalgam  of  silver  and  tin  at  the 
back  of  a  looking-glass. 

f611-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  foil  (1),  v.:  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  foiled,  frustrated,  or  defeated. 

foiled,  a.    [Eng./oiJ  (2),  s.  ;  -ed.] 

Arch.:  Having  foils;  as,  a  foiled  arch. 

foll-Sr,  s.  [Eng./o«(l),v.;  -er.]  One  who  foils, 
defeats,  or  frustrates. 

foil  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [FOIL  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  defeating,  frustrating  or  baffling. 

2.  The  track  of  a  deer  on  the  grass. 

*foln,  *foygne,  *foyne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr./oindre, 
foigner.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  thrust  at. 

"Hente  hym  be  the  nekke  and  foyynede  hym  with  that 
knyf."  Sir  Ferumbras,  5,640. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  thrust  or  push,  as  in  fencing. 

"  They  foyneden  ech  at  other." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,656. 

•foln  (1),  *foyne,  s.  [Fois,i>.]  A  thrust,  a  stroke, 
as  in  fencing. 

*foln  CM,  *fooyne,  *foyn,  *.  [O.  Fr.  faine,foine; 
Fi.fouine:  Sp./umo;  Port,  foinha.] 

1.  A  polecat,  a  fttchot. 

2.  Fur  from  the  polecat. 
•foln  -Sl-f,  s.  [FoiN.ti.] 

Fencing:  The  act  of  making  feints  or  thrusts 
with  a  foil  ;.  fencing. 
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'foln  -Ing,  *foyn-yng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  «.  [FoiN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst.:  The  act  of  thrusting  or  making 
feints,  as  in  fencing  ;  foinory. 

*f61n -Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  foininij;  -ly.]  In  a 
pushing  or  thrusting  manner;  with  a  push  or 
thrust. 

•fols.  -fin,  'fols-oun,  *foy  son,  «foy-soun,  'fol- 
zon,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fuison;  Fr.  foison,  from  Lat.  fusio 
(ace.  fusionem)  =  SLU  outpouring,  from  fusus,  pa. 
par.  of  fundo=to  pour  out.] 

1.  Plenty,  abundance. 

2.  A  plan,  a  contrivance. 

'flfis;  -fin-less,  a.  [Eng./ofson;  -less.]  Innutri- 
cious,  unprofitable.  (Lit.&fiy.)  [FissENLESS.] 

foist  v.  t.  JO.  Dut.  njsten= to  break  wind;  veest= 
a  breaking  ofwind.  "To  foist,  feist,  fizzle,  are  all 
originally  to  break  wind  in  a  noiseless  manner,  and 
thus  to  foist  is  to  introduce  something,  the  obnox- 
ious effects  of  which  are  only  learned  by  disagree- 
able experience."  ( We&gvmoA.)  I 

1.  To  introduce  surreptitiously,  wrongfully,  or 
unwarrantably ;  to  thrust  in  fraudulently  ;  to  try  to 
pass  off  as  genuine,  true  or  trustworthy. 

"He  is  most  certainly  wrong  in  taking  the  liberty  he 
has  of  foisting  in  words."—  Waterland:  Works,  iv.  87. 

*2.  To  introduce  slyly  or  quietly. 

"My  whisperings  foisted  in  all  ears." 
Swift:  Dial,  between  Mad  Mullinix  and  Timothy. 

•3.  To  cheat,  to  humbug,  to  hoax. 
"  Cutting  of  purses  and  foisting."— lltddleton:  Soaring 
Oirl,  i.  1. 

*f6l8t  (!),«.     [FOIST,  l'.] 

1.  A  cheater,  a  swindler,  a  sharper. 

2.  A  cheat,  a  swindle,  a  fraud,  an  imposition, 
'foist  (2),  8.    [O.Fr./uste;  Ital.  &  Sp./««ta,from 

Low  Lat.  fusta.]    A  light,  fast-sailing  vessel. 

'foist  -Si,  «.  [Eng.  foist;  -er.]  One  who  foists ; 
a  falsifier ;  a  cheat. 

'folst'-lSd,  a.  [Eng.  foisty;  -ed.]  Made  foisty, 
fusty,  or  moldy. 

'folst'-I-nSss,  s.  [English  foisty ;  -ness.]  Fusti- 
ness,  moldiness. 

'foist  -f,  'foist-le,  a.    [FOISTY.]    Moldy,  fusty. 

*f6T-t5r-Sr,  s.  [Norm.  Fr./as(our=a  vagabond.] 
A  vagabond.  (Wharton.) 

f  olo  -land,  ».    [FOLKLAND.] 

f  61d  (l), »fald,  'falde,  'fauld, 'folde,  (l),»foold, 
8.  [A.  S.fald;  cogn.  with  Sw./aHa;  Dan.  fold.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  A  pen  or  inclosure  in  which  sheep  or  other 
animals  are  confined. 

"  His  eyes  he  opened,  and  beheld  a  field 
Part  arable  and  tilth;  whereon  were  sheaves 
New  reaped;  the  other  part,  sheepwalks  and  folds." 
Milton :  P.  L.,  li.  431. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  flock  of  sheep. 

"Leolin,  I  almost  sin  in  envying  you: 
The  very  whitest  lamb  in  all  my  fold 
Loves  you." — Tennyson:  Aylmer's  Field,  361. 

*(2)  A  limit,  a  boundary. 

"Secure  from  meeting,  they're  distinctly  rolled, 
Nor  leave  their  seats,  and  pass  the  dreadful  fold." 
Creechi  Lucretius. 

II.  Script. :  The  church,  the  flock  of  Christ. 

"  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold." — John 
i.  16. 

fold-yard,  s.  A  yard  in  which  sheep  or  cattle 
are  folded  for  feeding. 

fold  (2),  'folde  (2),  s.  [FOLD  (2).  v.  Cf.  Fris. 
fold;  Ger.  falte;  Goth.  ftahto=&  plaiting  of  the 
hairj 

1.  The  act  of  folding,  or  doubling  up  any  ma- 

2.  A  part  of  any  material  folded,  doubled,  or  bent 
and  laid  on  another. 

"  The  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  were  shrouded  in  a 
number  of  folds  of  linen,  besmeared  with  gums."—  Bacon: 
Natural  History,  §  771. 

3.  An  involution,  a  bend. 

"Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze  !" 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  499. 
*4.  A  clasp,  an  embrace. 

"Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold." 
Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

*5.  A  doubling,  an  intricacy,  shifting. 

"  Our  author  seems  to  have  sufficiently  understood  the 
folds  and  doubles  of  Sylla's  disposition."— Dryden:  Life 
of  Plutarch. 

If  Fold  is  largely  used  as  the  last  element  in  com- 
position to  signify  the  number  of  times  a  thing 
occurs  or  is  repeated. 

"  But  other  fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought  forth 
fruit;  some  an  hundred  fold,  some  sixty  fold,  some  thirty 
fold."— Matthew  ziii.  8. 


boll,     btfy;     p6vtt,    Jtfwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     jnln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  Shan,     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous, 


folding 

f61d  (3),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  fowl(?).]  (See  the 
compound.) 

fold  meadow-grass,  s. 

Agric.:  Pua  trivialis.    [FOWL-GRASS.] 

•fold  (4),  *folde  (3),  s.  [A.  S.  folde;  O.  Sax. 
folda;  Icel./oid.J 

1.  The  ground. 

"Leirking    .    .    .     reste  time  on /olden." 

Layamon,  i.  149. 

2.  The  earth,  the  world. 

"  His  non  so  feir  on  folde  to  fynde." 

Early  English  Poems,  p.  134. 

f  61d  (1),  V.  t.  &  f.     [FOLD  (1) ,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  shut  up,  pen,  or  inclose  in  a  fold. 
"  To  the  fields  I  haste  my  folded  flock  to  see." 

Drayton:  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymphal  6. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  shut  up  or  pen  sheep  in  a  fold. 

"The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold. 

Milton:  Comus,  98. 

fold  (2),  *fald,  *falde,  *folde,  ».  *.  &  >'•  [A.  8. 
fealdan;  cogn.  with  Dan.  folde;  Sw.  falla:  loel. 
falda:  Goth.falthan;  Get.  fallen;  Lat.  plecto,  Or. 
pleku.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  double  or  bend  over  part  of  any  material  on 
to  another ;  to  lay  one  part  over  another. 

"  Take  forth  paper,  fold  it." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  V.  L 

2.  To  double  or  lay  together. 

"  He  had  folded  his  arms  and  said  '  God's  will  be  dona.' " 
— Stacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ziii. 

3.  To  clasp,  to  embrace. 

"  With  that  he  hir  in  armes  bent 
And  ful  fair  he  gan  hir /aide." 

Iwaine  and  Oawaine,  1,424. 
*4.  To  plait,  to  weave. 

"  Thei/oldideu  a  coroun  of  thornes."— Wyclife:  Matthew 
xxvii.  29.    (Purvey.) 
•5.  To  bend. 

"A    man   cam    to    hym    foldtd    on    knees."— WyeUffH 
Matthew  xvii.  14. 
•6.  To  close,  to  shut  up. 

"  Whanne  he  had  folded  or  closed  the  book."— Wycllfft! 
Luke  iv.  20. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  close  over  or  on  to  another  of  the 
same  kind ;  to  become  folded,  doubled,  or  plaited. 

"  The  two  leaves  of  the  one  door  were  folding,  and  the 
two  leaves  of  the  other  door  were  folding.  '—1  Kings  vi.  S*. 

•f  61d  -age  (age  as  Ig)  (1), «.    [FALDAGE.] 
f61d-age  (age  as  Ig)  (2),  s.    [Eng.  fold  (2),  T.; 

'Her.:  A  term  applied  to  leaves  having  several 
foldings  and  turnings,  one  from  the  other. 

f  61d'-8d,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FOLD,  «.] 

tfolded-vernatlon,  s. 

Bot. :  Vernation  consisting  of  simple  folds,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  cherry  and  the  lime  tree. 

*f  61d'-Sd-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  folded;  -ly.]    Infolds. 

f  Old  -Sr,  8.    [Eng./oW  (2),  v. ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  folds ;  specif,  an  ivory  or 
bone  blade,  used  in  folding  sheets  for  binding;  also 
in  forwarding  sheets  from  the  pile  in  feeding  to 

2.  (PI.) :  A  form  of  eyeglasses  in  which  the  lenses 
fold  together  for  the  pocket,  and  grasp  the  nose  by 
a  spring  bow  or  stiff  joint  when  in  use. 

fold -Ing  (l),pr.  par.,  a.  &  e.    [FOLD  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  shutting  up  or  penning 
sheep  in  a  fold ;  a  fold ;  a  pen. 

f61d'-Ing(2),pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FOLD  (2),t>.) 
A.   &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  doubling,  bending,  or  turning  one 
part  of  a  body  onto  or  over  another. 

2.  A  fold;  a  double. 

3.  A  circle,  a  fold,  a  roll,  a  turning. 
*4.  An  intricacy,  a  secret. 

*5.  (PL):  Wrappers ;  swaddling  clothes.  (Scotch.) 
II.  Bookbinding:  The  process  by  which  printed 
sheets  are  so  doubled  up  as  to  bring  the  pages  into 
consecutiveness  for  gathering  and  binding.  _lne 
number  of  pages  to  each  side  of  the  sheet  is  indi- 
cated bv  the  name  4to,  8vo,  12mo,  16mo,  24mo,  32mo, 
48mo.  The  folio  sheet  has  two  pages  on  each  side, 
and  is  once  folded.  The  size  of  tne  book  will,  there- 
fore,  depend  on  the  size  of  the  paper,  and  the  num- 
ber of  times  it  is  folded.  Each  distinct  sheet  of  a 
book  has  a  certain  mark,  called  a  Signature  (q.  v.). 
These  are  gathered  consecutively  to  form  the  DOOK. 

"sluT  af ;     expect,     Xenopnon,    exist,    ph  =  t. 
-slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  Del,     del. 


folding-boat 


---—-— o  WWM.W,  „.  i*  AIUU  \ti  uuut  wnoso  Tramp  is 
collapsible  for  compact  stowage,  either  on  ship- 
board or  for  transportation  on  land.  In  a  military 
point  of  view,  the  folding-boat  may  be  used  for  cross- 


uie-wuvuioj  uv  usuu  tor  truss- 

ing  streams  or  reconnoitring,  or  as  a  bridge  pontoon, 
bucn  boats  arc  also  occasionally  employed  by  sports- 
men who  often  have  to  travel  long  distances  to  find 
aquatic  game,  finny  or  feathered,  on  coast,  lake  or 
river. 

folding-chair,  s.    A  chair  which  is  collapsible 
for  carriage  or  stowage. 


1878 

foliate- curve, s. 

Geom. :  A  curve  of  the  third  order,  consisting  of 
two  mfanite  branches,  with  a  common  asymptote 
which  intersect  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  leaf-like 
branch.  Its  equation  is  *3  +  V3=a,  x,  y. 

f  6 -11-at-ed,  a.    [Lat./oiiaru8.] 

I.  Ord.   Lang.:  Covered  or  coated  with  a  thin 
plate,  coat,  or  foil. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  [FOLIATED-; 

2.  ZoOl.  (o' 


folkmote 

f  6  -11-6,  i:  t.    [FOLIO,  e.] 

Print.:  To  mark  the  folios  or  pages  of  a  book; 
periodical,  &c. ;  to  paginate. 

f  6  -11-6-late,  a.    [Eng.  foliol(e) ;  -ate.'] 

Hot.:  Having  leaflets;  often  used  in  composition 
as  Trifoliolate. 

f 8  -ll-61e,  f  6-11-6 -Him  (pi.  f  6-11-6  -les,,  fo-11- 
6  -la),  e.  [Dimin.  of  Lat./b(ram=a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  A  leaflet,  a  small  leaf  constituting  with 
others  a  compound  leaf. 

fo!mm  =  aleaf,  and 


folding-machine,  s.  3.  Min. :  Splitting  into  plates,  lamellar. 

1.  Print.:  A  machine  for  folding  printed  sheets  „*  ,,     ,,  °/';  Lam'nated  schistose.      (Use 
for  books  or  newspapers.  of  the  Metamorphic  rocks.) 

2.  Metall.:  A  machine  which  bends  pans  and  tin-       foliated-arch,  s. 

^l^T^^e^S!:^^^^       ^t:0nehavinganumberoflobesorleave, 

hinged  leaves  which  press  up  the  sides  against  a       foliated-coal,  s. 

former. 


.      Min.:  A  kind  of  black  coal  consisting  of  shining 
folding-net,  s.  A  bird-net  shutting  upon  its  prey.    lammte>  which  easily  separate  from  each  other. 


f  6  -ll-6se,  o.    [Lat.=loafy,  full  of  leaves.] 
(Used  chiefly       Bot. :  Closely  covered  with  leaves. 

foliose  hepaticse, «.  pi. 

Bot. :  A  division  of  Hepaticre,  contradistinguished. 
from  Thalloid  or  Frondose  Hepaticae. 

*fO-lI-88'-I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  folio;  *  connective ;  suff. 
•ity.]  Ihe  bulk  or  voluminousness  of  a  folio;  dis- 
cursiveness ;  diffuseness. 


,   .  .  . 

folding-stool,  .--.    Acamp-stool  foliated-Joint,*.  •fO'-IMMj,*    [Fr.foHer=a  goblin;  O.Fr./oJ;  Fr. 

folding-  valve,  ..   A  flexible  flap  which  lies  upon        CcS?-  :  A  rabbeted  joint,  where  one  part  overlies       ffi    iTnr  «          rr    !'",'  f°  ""'i 
perforated  plate  forming  its  seat,  and  rolls  or    anoth<*-  -1I-OUS,  a.    [Lat./ohostw.] 

' 


jmrolls  thereupon  to  open  or  close  the  passage-way. 
The  band  is  connected  to  an  arm  en  a  shaft  which 
passes  through  a  stuffing-box  to  the  outside  of  the 


Bot. :  The  same  as  FOLIOSE  (q.  v.). 

If  in.:  Thesameas  NAQTAGITE  (q.  v.).  f°lfc  (as  f  6k),  *|blc,  *folck,  *foln.c,  -mjuu,  s. 

f,  „  ,.  ..,  LA-  S./oic:  cogn.  with  But.  volk;  Icel.f6lk:  Ban.  <fe 

J-11-a -tion,  8.    [Lat.   fohatio,  from  foliatus=  »w.  folk;  Ger.  volk;   O.  H.  Ger.  folh,  folc ;  Latin 

•fold -less,  a.    [Eng.  fold  (2),s.;  -less.-}  Having    leaTed.  from/oit«m=aleaf.]  plebs.    Probably  the  same  asjloct  (q.  v.).] 

no  fold  or  double.                                                                    I,  Ordinary  Language:  *•  *  number  or  assemblage  of  people. 

b2S£ft*    [ED8-/OW  (2)'V"  and  ""'I    Afold-    co^^fate^or^am'Sa883  °'  ^^  °Ut  ^  *  «"» 

-TaEftpAjateflafr  *•»•*« Theact  -*' 

"My  letters  are  generally  charged  as  double   at  the        '*•  2*ecA»icoHy : 
post-office,  from  their  inveterate  clumsiness  of  foldure  "         1.  Botanv  • 
-Lamb:  Letter  to  Barton.  ,„  The  *,;,.  „,  ]eaflng 


.2:,  *ne,act'  art-  or  Process  of  coating  or  covering       *2-  A  nation,  a  people. 
ltn  a  thin  sheet,  coat,  or  foil. 


.___  ______  ,„. 

"Swa  mykel/Wfc  com  never  togyder." 

Hampole:  Prick'jif  Conscience,  6,018. 


*f61d-yc,  o.    [English  fold;  -y.}    Full  of  folds;  (2)  The  same  as  VERNATION  (q.  v.). 

doubled  into  folds ;  folded ;  in  folds.  2%  Geol. :  The  separation  of   schis 
"Those  limbs  beneath  their/Divestments  moving  " 

(CWtoS.) 

, — -i  and  large  mem  a  layer  ot  mica.    JDxan 

1;  lavish.    [FOOL-  3.  Arch. :  (See  extract.) 


"  Brytons  were  the  firste/oZo  that  to  Engelond  come." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  3. 
3.  People  collectively  or  generally. 
"  Gave  hem  f orthe  to  poure  folk  that  for  mv  love  hit 

asketh."  p,-ers  Plowman,  p.  210. 

stose   or^other       *;  It  is^used  with  a  qualifying  adjective  to  express 

ng  folk, 


ngry /o( 
CoKper:  The  Yearly  Dittrett. 


/oiiace«8=leafy,  leaf-shaped.] 
1.  Botany: 


(1)  Having  the  texture  of  a  leaf. 

(2)  Leaf-shaped;  furnished  with  leaves. 

2.  Min.:  Having  thin  laminas,  like  the  leaves  of 
plants,  or  splitting  into  such  layers. 

"A  piece  of  another,  consisting  of  an  ont«r  crust,  of  a 
ruddy  talcky  spar,  and  a  blue  talcky  foliaceous  soar" 

U',,,.,/11.,,  ,-./  .      it. I      Ifnaoll* 


•  ?'  Tht  ?tat,e  °*  being  beaten  or  hammered  out 
into  a  thin  sheet,  plate,  or  lamina. 

*fOl-i-er,8.    [FoiL,«.]    Goldsmiths' foil. 


Folke-stone,  «.    [FOLK-STONE.] 
•folk  -land  (folk  as  fok),  s.    [A.  S.folcland.] 
Feudal  law:  The  land  of  the  folk  or  people,  as 
distinguished    from    book-land,  or   land   held   by 


£o<. ;  Bearing  leaves. 


II11J.UJ10    iuu.  —  »ui*.  >t?u^u     nuiii     uuwwuJUi    *-**     I  el II u     ii(riu     uy 

um-a  loaf  nr,H  /•„  «    charter  or  deed.    It  was  held  by  no  assurance  in 
-a  lear,  ana/ero    wnting,  but  distributed  among  the  common  folk  at 


5  pleasure  of  the  lord,  and  resumed  at  his  discre- 
tion.   Itcould  not  be  devised  by  will. 


•fOl-i-lv     *fOlvlv     *fnl1HchB    /,rf,,      r\f^    IT  nt  or  the  nenotsthut  usually  attend  it,  may  seem  to 

o^i-f^.lL'h  •    ;!7i I  yfc      III         '   **"•     LMld'  EnB'  have  "omothiiK  Danish  in  its  composition,      l/nder  the 

-ly.J     foolisnly.  Saion  government  there  were  a  sort  of  people  in  a  condi- 

"I  have  my  body  folily  dispendid."  t*on  °'  downright  servitude,  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the 

Cnouoer    C.  T    9277  6O'1'  like  the  re"'  of  the  Battle  or  stock  upon  it.    These 

f  6 -11-6.  ..  4  a.    [Lat.  ablative  sing,  of  folium  %^^^^%™££;i  ^"^ 

pleasure."—  Blackntune:  Comment,,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  4. 


folk-lore  (folk  aa  f6k),  8.    [E»g./0ii,and  lore.l 
Popular  superstitions,  tales,  traditions,  or  legends. 


A.  As  substantive : 
1.  Printing: 


—.        :  ,     -_      -        •  -  v  ,/ -"— *~w«™    ,-!.....     —  *fx    iy    H      •  v  vjut*iu.  w*vv  w  UUVIOCIA  uy    V>11J< 

Woodward:  On  Fossil,.  *f  6-lI-lp  Tar-OUS  a.  [Lat.  folium=a  leaf,  and  "Now,  with  regard  to  the/o/Wnmf,  this  was  a.  pecies  of 

3.  ZoOl.:  Shaped  or  arranged  like  leaves  (Owen)  P°"°— to  bring  forth,  toproduce.l  tenure  neither  strictly  feudal,  Mormal,  nor  Saion;  but 

fnllnonnim  Hohann  .  «i  •*""•  •'  Producing  leaves  only,  asleaf-bnds.  miied  and  compounded  of  them  all;  and  which  also,  on 

OliaceoUB-llcnenS,  s.pl.  *fOl-l-lv  *folvlv  *fnl111M,.  ^  rw^  17  account  of  the  fieriots  that  usually  attend  it,  may  seem  to 

Bot.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  lichens  with  taam  „,*.,  rw,^  TT —  v. .,., ._«._, _t  ,_ 

leafy  fronds.    [LICHEN.] 

f5'-ll-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [O.  Fr.  foillage.fueil- 
lage;  Fi.feuillage,  tTomfoille,fueille,fueil,feuille; 
Lat.  foUum=a.  leaf ;  Sp./oitoffe.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  leaves  of  a  plant  viewed  in  the  aggre- 
gate. 

2.  Arch. :  The  representation  of  leaves  or  clusters 
of  them  as  ornaments  to  capitals,  friezes,   pedi- 
ments, &c. 

foliage-bound,  a.     Bound  round  or   encircled 

With  foliage,  leaves,  &c.  .  •*        L- .-  ~^ 

fhllan-p-lpTf  «  12J  A  sheet  of  paper  once  folded. 

»  /      A  1      f    V  .V  ,  ($  A  book  of  the  lar«est  6iz«'  wnos 

Bo«. :  A  leaf  of  the  ordinary  type,  as  distinguished  folded  but  once,  four  pages  to  the  sheet;  iien^  ,_  „  rr =D.^^,,0,..u«v-u,  , 

from  a  floral  leaf,  a  seed-leaf  or  cotyledon,  &c.  used  generally  for  any  large  volume  orwork.  vrhile  others  see  in  it  a  strong  proof  in  favor  of  the 

•f  6  -11-age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  [FOLIAGE  s  1  To  u  2> .BookkeeP- •'  A  Pa«e  or  opening  in  an  account-  theory  of  Evolution,  and  a  means  of  tracing  the 

work  or  fashion  into  the  representation  'or  like-  or  ,.  •  steps  by  which  man  has  advanced  to  his  present 

ness  of  foliage;  ornamented  with  foliage  or  imita-  fa«i:  A  certain  number  of  words  in  legal  docu-  Pos'.t10"-.  The  term  Folklore  was  first  introduced 

tions  of  foliage.  ments.  The  number  varies  in  the  states"  thus  in  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Thorn  in  A.  D.  184fi. 

»f8'-ll-ar  n     FT  nt    fni,;,m    =  loof  i    r<       i-u  someofthem,  as  in  England,  in  low  law  documents,  "  Modern /ort-7ore  holds  either  that  a  knocking  or  rnm- 

afOTBer^l^totoiVeV-^^.^H.S^ftS0*  cony,eyap<:es,   deeds,   &c.,   the  folio  is  seventy-tw,!  «>ling ;on  the  floor  is  an  omen  of  a  death  about   *  happen; 

ung  to  leaves  ,  of  the  nature  of  a  leaf.  words ;  in  chancery  and  parliamentary  proceedings  that  d.J'lnK  persons  themselves  announce  their  dissolution 

•f  O'-lI-ate,  f.  t.    [FOLIATE,  a.]  ninety  words.    In  New  York  and  other  states  one  to '        ™KS  in  Bueh  •tranBe  sounds."— Tyior:  rrimi- 

1.  To  beat  out  into  a  leaf,  thin  plate,  or  lamina  handred  words  constitute  a  folio.  t,ve  Culture  (im),i.  US. 

2.  To  cover  over  with  a  thin  coat  or  sheet  of  tin,  B-  As  adjective: 

quicksilver,  <tc. ;  as,  to  foliate  a  mirror.  Print.:   Consisting  of   sheets  folded 

fo  -11-ate,  a.  &s.    [Lat./oimru«=leaved;  leafy.]  four  Pages  to  the  sheet. 

A.  As  adjective;  "In  fifty  folio  volumes, 

1.  Bot. :  Clothed  with  leaves.  Printed  by  Elzevir  in  columns  " 

2.  Geom. :  [FOLIATE  CURVE.]  - -.                                              irth,&c.,ofOeniu,. 


fOllr-lSr-ISt  (folk  as  f  6k),  8.    [Eng.  folklorM  : 
-ist.J    One  skilled  in  or  devoted  to  the  studv  of 
only  once,    Folklore  (q.  v.). 

;  (folk  as  f  6k),  s.  [Eng. 


. 

~ 


B.^8u68<..-ThesameasF0LIATE^BVB  ( 


wnt.ng-paper.  generally 


.  to  consider  matters 
affecting  the  commonwealth;  answering  in  some 


'  «W'         re'     Came1'    h5r'    thSre;     plne'    plt- 
mote,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try.    Syrian. 


e:   g6.    pot, 
09  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


folkmoter 

*folk  -mot-Sr,  *folk  -moot-er  (foils,  as  fok),  s. 
[Eng,  folkmot(e) ;  -er.\  One  who  frequents  or  at- 
tends a  folkmoot ;  a  democrat. 

folk  -rede  (folk  as  fok),  «.  [Eng./oifc,  and  Mid. 
Eng,  rerfe^knowledge,  advice. J  Popular  stories  or 
legends  imbodded  in  the  common  vernacular  of  the 
people. 

folk  right  (as  fOk  -rlt),  *.  [Eng./oJfc,  and  rniHt.  \ 
Tho  rights  to  which  every  citizen  of  an  organized 
society  has  a  claim,  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
tho  sovereign ;  common  justice. 

Folk  -st6ne,  Folke  -stbne  (folk  as  fok),  *.  &  a. 

A.  Assubst.:  A  seaport  town  in  Kent,  England, 
five  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Dover. 

B.  As  adj. :  Found  at  or  near,  belonging  to,  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  town  described  under  A. 

tFolkatone-marl,  s. 

Geol.:  The  same  as  GATJLT  (q.  v.). 

*f  6l-ll-al,  a.    [Eug./oH(#);-a*.]    Foolish. 

*f8l-lSt,  s.    [Fr.]    The  same  as  FOLIOT  (q.  v.). 

*fOl-llche,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  /oi=foolish;  -liche 
=ly.]  Foolishly. 

f5l'-ll  cle,  *f8l-ll-cule,  *f5l-llc'-u-lus,  *. 
[Lat.  folliculus=&  small  bag  or  sack;  dimiu.  of 
follis—a.  leathern  sack.] 

1.  Or fl.  Lang.:  A  cavity  in  any  body  with  strong 
coats. 

2.  Bot.:  A  form  of  fruit  placed  by  Lindloy  in  his 
class    Apocarpi.    It   is    one-celled,    one    or   many 
seeded,  one-valved,  superior,  ventral,  dehiscent  by 
the  suture,  and  bearing  its  seeds  at  the  base  or  each 
margin  of  the  suture.  Jt  differs  from  the  legume  in 
having  but  one  valve  instead  of  two.    A  flower  of 
Nigella.   or  one  of   Delphinium,  produces  several 
such  follicles. 

3.  Anat.  &  ZoGl. :  A  minute  secreting  bag,  which 
commonly  opens  upon  a  mucous  membrane ;  a  simple 
gland.    It  is  called  also  a  crypt  or  lacuna. 

"  ThQ  follicles  then  appear  to  become  atrophied." — Todd 
A  Bowman:  Fhj/siol.  Anat.,  ii.  454. 

If  Double  follicle :  The  same  as  Conceptaculum 
(q.  v.) .  Lindley  places  it  in  his  class  Syncarpi.  It 
is  akin  to  the  follicle,  but  the  seeds  lie  loose  instead 
of  adhering  to  marginal  placentee.  Example, 
Asclepius,  Apocyncum  (q,  v.).  In  general  it  is  not 
now  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  follicle. 

f  6l-llc'-u-lar,  a.    [Lat.  follicularis.] 

Bot. :  Like  a  follicle. 

follicular  glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Small  rounded  secreting  bodies,  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 
They  are  called  also  Conglobate  and  Lymphoid 
i  i  lands,  and  may  be  solitary  or  agminated.  (Quain.) 

f5l-llc-u-lar -I-a,  f5l-lIc-u-lar'-$B.,  subst.  pi. 
[Neut.  or  fem.  pi.  of  Lat.  adj.follicularte.'] 

Bot.:  A  division  of  Proteaceee,  characterized  by 
their  havingwoody  follicles.  It  is  divided  into  two 
tribes  or  families,  Grevillidee  and  Banksida?. 

tf  51-lIc -u-lat-Sd,  a.  [Latin  folUcul(us)  [FOL- 
LICLE], and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ated.] 

Bot.  <£  Zool. :   Having  follicles,  follicular. 

fttl-Uo'-V-ll.f.pt.  [PL  of  Lat./oiZicutus.]  [FOL- 
LICLE.] 

Bot.:  A  name  given  to  the  thecce  sporangia  or 
involucre  in  the  cone  of  an  equisetum. 

fffil-llc'-u-lous,  a.   [Lat.  follicul(us) ,  and  Eng., 

<&C.,  Suff.  -Ottfl.] 

Bot.  &  Zool. :  Abounding  in  follicles,  having  or 
producing  follicles. 

*f5l-ll-ful,  a.  [Eng. /oHy, •-/!*«.]  Full  of  folly 
or  foolishness. 

fftl'-lfiw,  *folge,  *fol-gen,  *fol-ow,  *fol-nen, 
*fol-l-en,  *fol-we,  *fol-uwe,  *fol-wyn,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[A.  S.  fylcgan,  fylgian.  fyligan;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
volfjen:  Icel.  fulgia;  Dan.  fQlge;  Sw.  folgal  Ger. 
folgen;  O.  H.  Gfer.  /offcen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  go  or  come  after ;  to  move  behind  in  the 
same  course  or  direction. 

"  Peter  followed  him.  afar  off."—  Matthew  xxvi.  68. 

2.  To  pursue,  as  an  enemy ;  to  chase. 

"She  followed  flies  ;  she  fled  from  follower  poet." 

"Browne;  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  i.,  s.  1. 

^3.  To  pursue  as  an  object  to  be  gained  or  at- 
tained ;  to  seek  after ;  to  try  to  gain. 

"Fallow  peace  with  all  men." — Hebrews  xii.  14. 
*4.  To  seek  the  company  of ;  to  court. 

"Thou  followedst  not  young  'men.1'—  Ruth  iii.  10. 

5.  To  attend  upon ;  to  accompany  as  an  attendant. 
"And  the  three  eldest  sons  of  Jesse  went  and  followed 

Saul  to  the  battle."— 1  Samuel  xvii.  13. 

6.  To  attend  to ;  to  tend. 

"The  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock." — Amos 
vii.  15. 
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7.  To  succeed  or  come  after  in  point  of  time. 

8.  To  succeed  or  come  next  to  in  point  of  rank  or 
importance. 

*9.  To  be  inferior  or  second  to. 

"Her  education  follows  not  any." 

Muftftinyer:  Fatal  Dowry,  ii.  2. 

10.  To  go  after;  to  watch  the  course  of;  to  keep 
theeyo  fixed  on. 

"Some  pious  tears  the  pitying  hero  paid, 
And  followed  with  his  oyes  the  flitting  shade." 

Dryden;   ViryiC*  .Eneid,  vi.  642. 

11.  To  adhere  to,  to  side  with. 

"They  forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  and  fol- 
lowed other  gods."  —  Judges  ii.  12. 

12.  To  result  from  ;  to  succeed  as  a  consequence  ; 
to  bo  the  effect  of. 

13.  To  keep  the  mind  or  attention  fixed  on,  so  as 
to  understand  fully  1  he  intention,  meaning,  or  force 
of  anything  in  progress  ;  as,  to  follow  an  argument. 

14.  To  imitate  or  copy,  as  an  example  or  pattern. 
"Ill  patterns  are  sure  to   be  followed  more  than  good 

rules."  —  Locke. 

15.  To  obey;  to  observe  as  a  guide  or  direction. 
"Those  obvious  rules  that  had  been  followed  by  our  an- 

cestors." —  Chesterfield:  Common  Sense,  No.  4. 

16.  To  walk  in,  to  practice;  as,  to  follow  a  profes- 
sion. 

"Had  I  but  /of/owed  the  arts." 

Shakeap..-  Twelfth  Sight,  i.  3. 

*17.  To  attend  to,  to  be  busied  with. 
"  He  that  undertaketh  and  followeth  other  men's  busi- 
ness for  gain,  shall  fall  into  suits."—  Eccl  us.  nil.  19. 

*18.  To  practice  or  give  one's  self  to  the  use  of. 
"  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning  that 
they  may  follow  strong  drink.    —  Isaiah  v.  11. 

*19.  To  maintain,  to  keep  up. 

"They  bound  themselves  to  his  laws  and  obedience; 
and  in  case  it  had  been,  followed  upon  them,  as  it  should 
have  been,  they  should  have  been  reduced  to  perpetual 
civility."—  Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

*20.  To  impel;  to  urge  or  drive  forward,  as  one 
pressing  behind. 

"O  Antony! 
I  h&ve  followed  thee  to  this." 

Shakeap.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  L 

II.  Scots  Law:  To  pursue  at  law;  to  sue. 

"A  ml  gif  the  trespass  be  donne  of  suddande  chauld- 
melly,  the  party  scathit  Ball  folowe,  and  the  party  tres- 
passande  gall  defende,  eftir  the  cours  of  the  auld  lawis  of 
the  real  me.  "—Parl.  James  I.  (a.  1415),  Acts  (ed.  1814), 
p.  9,  s.  7. 

B.  Intransitive  .* 

1.  To  come  or  go  after. 

"And  Peter  followed  afar  off."—  Luke  uii.  64. 

2.  To  pursue,  to  chase. 

"And  the  Philistines  followed  hard  upon  Saul."—  1 
Samuel  xxzi.  2. 

*3.  To  seek  after,  as  a  thing  to  be  desired  or 
gained  ;  to  long  for. 

"My  soul  followeth  hard  after  thee."—  Ps.  Iriii.  8. 

4.  To  come  after  in  point  of  time  or  order;  to  suc- 
ceed. 

5.  To  attend  upon  a  person  ;  to  act  as  an  attend- 
ant. 

*6.  To  continue  endeavors  ;  to  persevere. 
"Then  shall  we  know,  if  we  follow  on  to    know  the 
Lord."  —  Hosea  vi.  3. 

7.  To  result  ;  to  arise  as  an  effect  or  consequence. 
"  What  follows  if  we  disallow  of  this*" 

Shakeap.:  King  John,  i. 

£  To  come  close  after,  as  a  result  ;  to  attend. 
"  Arts  sti\\  followed  where  her  eagles  flew." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  684. 

P.  To  result,  as  an  inference. 

"  It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thurio." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

10.  To  be  the  next  thing  to  be  done  or  said. 

11  This  follows:  make  forfiicilia." 

Shakesp.:    Winters  Tale,  iv.  4. 

IT  (1)  To  follow  on: 

Cricket:  AVhen  the  side  which  goes  in  second  in  a 
game  of  cricket  fail  to  make  within  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  runs  made  by  their  opponents  in  tho  first 
innings,  they  have  to  go  in  a  second  time  at  once  ; 
this  is  called  following  on.  The  word  is  also  used 
substantively. 

"The  professional  made  four  fours  in  quick  succession, 
and  th.B  follow  on  was  soon  saved."  —  London  Standard. 

(2)  To  follow  suit; 

Cards:  To  play  a  card  of  the  same  suit  as  that 
first  played  ;  hence,  generally,  to  follow  the  same 
line  or  course  of  action  as  that  taken  by  a  prede- 
cessor. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  follow^ 
to  succeed,  and  to  ensue  :  "Follow  and  succeed  are 
said  of  persons  and  things  ;  ensue  of  things  only  ; 


following 

follow  donotos  tho  going  in  order,  in  a  trace  or  line; 
AUOCCtfd  drnoles  tin?  going  or  being  in  the  same 
place  immediately  after  another:  many  persons 
may  follow  each  other  at  the  saint'  time;  but 
only  one  individual  properly  succeeds  another.  To 
follow  in  relation  to  tilings  is  said  either  simply  of 
the  order  in  which  they  go.  or  of  such  as  go  by  a 
connection  between  them  ;  to  xuccecd  implies  simply 
to  take  the  place  after  another ;  to  ensue  is  to  follow 
by  a  necessary  connection." 

(2)  Ho  thus  discriminates  between  to  follow  and 
to  pursue:  "The  idea  of  going  after  anything  in 
order  to  reach  or    obtain    it  is   common  in  these 
terms,  but  under  different  circumstances:  one  fol- 
lows a  person  mostly  with  a  friendly  intention  ;  one 
pursues  with  a  hostile  intention.    In  application  to 
things,  follow  is  taken  more  in  the  passive,  and 
pursue  more  in  the  active  sense:  a  man  foliGWt  the 
plan  of  another,  and  pursues  his  own  plan ;  he  fol- 
lows his  inclinations,  and  pursues  an  object.' 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  follow  and 
to  imitate:  "Both  these  terms  denote  the  regulat- 
ing of  our  actions  by  something  that  offers  itself  to 
us,  or  is  set  before  us;  butwe/oMow)  that  which  is 
either  internal  or  external;  we  imitate  that  only 
which  is  external.    To  follow  and  to  imitate  may 
both  bo  applied  to  that  which  is  good  or  bad:  the 
former  to  all  the  actions,  but  the  latter  only  to  the 
behavior  or  the  external  manners."    (Crabb;  Ewj. 
Synon.) 

follow- board,  s. 

Found.:  A  board  beneath  the  pattern,  and  on 
which  it  lies  while  tho  loam  is  being  rammed. 

f  81  -16w-er,  *fol  ew-er,  *fol-ware,  *fol-wer,  s. 
[Eug.  follow ;  -cr.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  comes  or  goes  after  another  in  the 
same  direction. 

2.  One  who  pursues  after  another. 

3.  One  who  follows  another  as  his  leader  or  guide. 
"  He  ye  followers  ot  God,  as  dear  children."— Ephesians 

v.  1. 

4.  One  who  seeks  after  or  tries  to  attain  anything. 
"  If  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good." — 1  Peter  iii. 

13. 

5.  One  who  follows  another  as  an  attendant  or 
dependent. 

"No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 
More/of/ou>ers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  1. 

6.  An  associate,  a  companion. 

"How  accompanied,  can'st  thou  tell  that? 
With  Poins,  and  other  his  continual  followers." 

Shakeap.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II. ,  iv.  4. 

7.  One  under  the  command  of  another. 

"Little  gallant,  you  were  wont  to  be  &  follower,  but  now 
you  are  a  leader."—  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  2. 

8.  A  servant,  a  retainer. 

"What,  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  clap!" 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

9.  One  of  the  same  party  or  faction. 

10.  A  male  sweetheart,  a  beau.    (Colloquial.) 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Law-stat.:   A  sheet  of  parchment  added  on  to 
the  first  sheet  of  an  indenture  or  other  deed. 

2.  Mach. :  A  portion  of  a  machine,  usually  sliding 
in  guides,  and  moved  by  another  portion ;  as  the 
reciprocating  punch-stock  in  a  fly-press,  which  is 
moved  by  the  screw  to  which  it  is  swiveled.    It  is 
analogous  to  the  platen  of  many  presses. 

3.  Steam-engin. :  The  cover  or  plug  of  a  stuffing- 
box,  which  rests  upon  and  compresses  the  packing ; 
a  gland. 

4.  Scots  Law :  One  who  pursues  or  sues  another  at 
law. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  follower,  ad- 
herent, and  partisan:  "A  follower  is  one  who  fol- 
lows a  person  generally ;  an  adherent  is  one  who 
adheres  to  his  cause ;  a  partisan  is  the  follower  of  a 
party;  tho  follower  follows  either  the  person,  inter- 
ests, or  the  principles  of  any  one;  thus  the  retinue 
of  a  nobleman,  or  the  friends  of  a  statesman,  or  the 
friends  of  any  man's  opinions,  may  be  styled  his 
followers;  but  the  adherent  is  that  kind  of  follower 
who  espouses  the  interests  of  another :  a  follower 
follows  near  or  at  a  distance;  but  the  adherent  is 
always  near  at  hand ;  the  partisan  hangs  on  or  keeps 
at  a  certain  distance."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

follower-wheel,  s. 

Mach. :  The  wheel,  in  geared  machinery,  which  is 
driven,  as  distinguished  from  the  driver,  or    the 
.  wheel  which  impels. 

f  8l'-16w-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FOLLOW.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Coming  after  or  next;  succeeding; 
next  after,  next  described ;  as,  The  story  is  related 
in  tite following  pages,  or  in  the  following  manner. 


boll,    bo"^;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,     $ell,     chorus,     c,hin,    bench;     go,     feem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -fcion,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <fcc.  =  bel,     del. 


folly 


C.  -Is  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  coming  or  going  after  or  suc- 
ceeding. 

2.  A  body  or  party  of  adherents  or  followers ;  a 
sect  or  party  under  one  leader  or  guide. 

"A  man  with  a  great  name  in  the  country  and  a  strong 
following  in  Parliament."  —Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xziii. 


*3.  The  vocation,  business,  or  profession 
one  follows. 
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ftT-19,  *foM,  *fol-ie,  *fol-y,  *fol-ye,  ».  [O.  Fr. 

/ofi'e,  from  fol=a  fool ;  Port./o/m;  ltal./of/*a.l 

1.  Weakness  of  intellect ;  want  of  understanding; 
foolishness;  imbecility. 

"Despised  by  thee.  what  more  can  he  expect 
From  youthful  folly  than  the  same  neglect?" 

Cotrper.-  Tirocinium,  713. 

2.  An  act  of  foolishness  or  thoughtlessness ;  weak, 
thoughtless,  or  unbecoming  conduct. 

"I  was  young,  a  single  man, 
And  after  yoathfuY/o//(>s  ran." 

Wordsworth:  Lost  of  the  Flrx-k. 

3.  An  act  of  criminal  weakness ;  depravity ;  wick- 
edness. 

"  Where  lives  the  man  that  has  not  tried, 
How  mirth  can  into/o//y  glide, 
And/oHy  into  ein  !"  Sir  W.  Scott, 

4.  A  term   frequently  applied  to  a  building  or 
work  begun  by  its  projector  on  a  scale  too  large  for 
his  resources,  and  consequently  abandoned  before 
completed. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  folly  and 
foolery:  "Folly  is  the  abstract  of  foolish,  and  char- 
acterizes the  thing;  foolery  the  abstract  of  fool, 
and  characterizes  the  person;  we  may  commit  an 
act  of  folly  without  being  chargeable  with  weak- 
ness or  folly;  but  none  are  guilty  of  fooleries  who 
are  not  themselves  fools,  either  habitually  or  tem- 
porarily." (Crabb;  Eng.Synon.)  ' 

*fOlly-fallen,  a.    Grown  foolish. 

*f  51  -ly^-Ing,  «.  [As  if  a  pr.  par.  form  of  a  y.  i. 
to  folly  —  to  play  the  fool.]  An  act  of  folly,  a  piece 
of  foolery ;  the  act  of  playing  the  fool. 

*folt,  *folte,  *folett,  a.  [O.  Fr.  folet.]  Foolish, 
stupid,  silly. 

*folt,  *folt-en,  *folt-yn,  v.  i.  [FOLT,  a.]  To  act 
as  a  fool;  to  be  foolish. 

*folt-ed,  *folt-ld.  a.  [Eng.  folt,  a.;  -ed.]  Fool- 
ish, stupid. 

*folt-hed,  *folt  heed,  *.  [Eng./ott;-fted=hood.] 
Foolishness,  stupidity,  folly. 

•folt-ish,  *folt-isch,  *folt-issh,  *folt-isshe, 
•fOlt  ysch,  «.  [Eng./otf;  -wft.]  Foolish,  silly. 

*folt-rie,  *folt-rye,  s.  [Eng.  folt;  -ry.]  Folly, 
foolishness. 

*fol-y,  a.  &  s.    [FOLLY,  «.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Foolish. 

B.  As.  subst. :  Folly. 

f  6-mal-haut ,  *fo-mal-hault,  *fo-ma-hant,  «. 
[Arab.  Fom-al-hut= mouth  of  the  large  fish,  from 
/om,/am=mouth,  and  hftt=a  large  fish.] 

Aatron. :  A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  called 
also  Alpha  Piscis  Australis. 

f  6  ment  ,  v.  /.  [Fr./omenJer,  from  Lat./omento, 
from  fonientum,  a  contr.  of  /out  men  turn = a  warm 
application,  from/oveo=to  warm,  to  cherish ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  fomentar ;  Ital. /omenfare.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  bathe  with  fomentations  or  warm  lotions; 
to  apply  fomentations  to. 

2.  To  cherish  with  heat ;  to  nourish,  to  foster. 
II.  Fig.;  To  encourage,  to  abet,  to  instigate,  to 

promote. 

f  6-mSn-ta  -tlon,  s.  [French  fomentation;  Prov. 
fomentacio;  Sp.  fomentation;  Port,  fomentac,ao, 
all  from  Lat.  fomentatio  (genit.  fomentationis).} 
[FOMENT.] 

I,  Literally: 

1.  The  application  of  a  liquid,  such  as  water, 
generally  warm,  to  a  portion  of  the  body  to  remove 
external  or  internal  disease.    The  application  is 
usually  made  by  means  of  flannel  steeped  in  the 
liquid.    If  the  water  be  charged  with  mucilaginous 
principles,  such  as  mallows  can  supply,  it  is  called 
emollient ;  if  with  a  narcotic  one  like  popiiy -heads, 
it  is  said  to  be  sedative  or  anodyne. 

2.  That  which  is  thus  applied. 
II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  Cherishing,  nourishing.  • 

2.  Encouragement,  abetting,  instigation, 
f 5-ment  -e"r,   *f6-m6nt -6r,  ».     [Eng.  foment; 
-er.]    One  who  foments ;  one  who  encourages,  in- 
stigates, or  abets  in  anything. 

f6  -meg  (pi.  fttm'-I-tdf),  s.  [Lat.=touchwood, 
tinder.] 

Med.:  Any  porous  substance'capable  of  absorb- 
ing and  retaining  contagion. 
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*fon,  *fonne,  a.  &,  s.  [Sw./due  =  a  fool;  f&nig  = 
foolish;  Icel./dni.] 

A.  An  adj.:  Foolish,  silly. 

B.  As  subst. ;  A  fool,  an  idiot. 

*fon,  r.  i.    [Fox,  a.]    To  play  the  fool, 
fond,    *fonned,    a.      [Properly  the  pa.  par.  of 
/onn«n=to  be  foolish,  from  Sw./dne.    [FON.J 

1.  Foolish,    silly,  indiscreet,  injudicious,  impru- 
dent. 

"Grant  I  may  never  prove  sof<nt>l 
To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond." 

Hhakc#ii.;  Tinwii  <>t  Athens,  i.  2. 

2.  Foolishly  tender  or  loving ;  doting;  over-indul- 
gent. 

"Fond  parents  listened  to  a  creeping  thing, 
And  fell."  Byron:  fain,  i.  1. 

3    Pleased  with;  relishing  highly;  delighting  in. 
{Now  followed  by  of;  formerly  on  was  used.) 
*4.  Affectionate,  loving. 

**  More/onrf  on  her  than  she  upon  her  love.  " 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Wight's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

*5.  Slight,  trivial,  trifling;  not  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. 

"  Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  fond  and  indulgent, 
see  INDULGENT. 

fond  encheason,  s.  Foolish  occasion.  (Spenser; 
F.  Q.tll.  i.30.) 

*f8nd(l),  v.  f.  &i.    [FOND,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  treat  with  kindness  ;  to  fondle;  to 
caress. 

"  The  Tyrian  hugs,  and/om/s  thee  on  her  breast." 

Dryden.    Virgil's  JZneid,  i.  962. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  fond  or  doting ;  to  dote. 

"  How  will  this  fadge?    My  master  loves  her  dearly; 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him  ; 
And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  doat  on  me." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 

*fond(2),  *fonde,  *  fondle,  r.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S./an- 
rf/an.]  [FAND.v.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  try,  to  prove. 

"He  hit  tholeth  to/o«dethe  h  wether  thu  beo  treowe." 
—Hali  Meidenhad,  p.  29. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  try. 

"  Vor  to  sle  hym  fast  he  gan/onde." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  473. 

*fonde,  pret.  of  r.    [FIND,  v.] 
*ffind  -Sr,   *fond-our,  *fond-oure,  «.     [O.  Fr. 
fondour,fondeur;  Lat./undator.]    A  founder, 
f  5n  -die,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Frequent,  from  fond  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  treat  with  great  kindness  or  in- 
dulgence; to  caress. 

"  Too  ragged  to  be/onrf/«d  on  her  lap." 

Tennyson.-  Aylmer's  Field,  686. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  caress,  to  cuddle. 

"  [He]/ond/ed  on  her  like  a  child." 

Gay:  Work  for  a  Cooper. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  to  fondle  and  to 
caress,  see  CABESS. 

f6nd~!5r,  s.  [Eng.  fondl(e);  -er.J  One  who 
fondles,  or  caresses. 

f  ond    ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  s.    [FONDLE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr,  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  treating  with  kindness  or  indul- 
gence ;  caressing ;  a  caress. 

"No  midnight  mask,  no  flattering,  amorous  fondling." 
Mickle;  Siege  of  Marseilles,  ii.  4. 

*2.  A  fool ;  inasmuch  as  those  who  are  much  in- 
dulged in  early  youth,  are  generally  made  no  less 
foolish  by  the  injudicious  tenderness  shown  them. 

"An epicure  had  some  reason  to  allege,  an  extortioner 
is  a  man  of  wisdom,  and  acteth  prudently  in  comparison 
to  him;  but  the  fondling  [the  profane  swearer]  offend  eth 
heaven  and  abandoneth  happiness,  he  knoweth  not  why  or 
for  what."—  Barrow:  Sermons,  ser.  15. 

*3.  One  unduly  under  the  influence  of  affection, 
and  who  therefore  acts  foolishly. 

"We  have  many  snch  fondlings  that  are  their  wives' 
pack-horses  and  slaves."— Burton;  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, pt.  iii.,  §  8. 

*4.  A  person  or  thing  fondled  or  caressed;  a  pet. 

"Anybody  would  have  guessed  miss  to  have  been  bred 
up  under  a  cruel  stepdame,  and  John  to  be  the  fondling 
ot  a  tender  mother.  —  Arbuthnot:  John  Bull. 

ffind-ly1,  adv.    [Eng. fond;  -ly.] 

1.  Foolishly,  weakly ;  in  a  foolish  or  silly  manner. 

"Ay  me!  i  fondly  dream."  » 

Milton-  Lycidas,  66. 

2.  With  fondness    or  affection;   lovingly;    affec- 
tionately. 

"Hundreds  embraced  the  soldiers,  hung  fondly  about 
the  necks  of  the  horses,  and  ran  wildly  about,  shaking 
hands  with  each' other." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 
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fond -ness,  s.    [Eng.  fond;  -ness.] 

*1.  Foolishness;  silliness;  folly;  want  of  sense  or 
judgment. 

"  It  were  fond  ness  to  fayne  that  the  soule  <lyd  otherwyse 
eate  thendothe  angels  in  heauen."— John  Fryth:  A  Boke, 
fo.  60. 

*2.  Foolish  tenderness. 

3.  Affection;  an  affectionate  nature  or  disposition. 
"An  overflowing  fon<ln >•*.*,   -;ucli    ns  seemed    hardly  to 

balong  to  that  cool  and  cureless  nature." — Macaulay .-  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  A  strong   liking     or     partiality;    attachment, 
inclination. 

"  The  multitude,  which  felt  respect  nnd  fondness  for 
the  great  historical  iiarnes  of  the  land."— Mucaulay. 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

fon  -dfl,  s.  [Fr.  fondu,  pa.  par.  of  /ondre  =  to 
melt,  to  soften,  to  blend ;  Lat.  fundo=  to  pour  out. 
to  cast.] 

1.  Manuf.:  A  style    of  calico-printing  or  paper- 
hanging  in  which  the  colors  are  jn  bands  and  blend 
into  each  other. 

2.  Cook.:  A   light   and   pleasant   preparation   of 
cheese. 

*fonne,*fon-nen, 
be  foolish  ;  to  dote, 
pa.  par.) 
"  When  age  approchith  on    .    .    .    then  thowe  shalte 

begynne  to/onne, 

And  dote  in  love."  Chaucer.-  Court  of  Love,  458. 

font  (1),  s.    [Lat./0)w(genit./onfis)  ;  A.  S./anY, 
font;  O.Fris.  font,  funt;  Dut.  ronf,  vonte;  O.  Fr. 
font.funt;  Port.  &  Ital.  fonte;   Icel.  fontr,  funtr; 
Dan./o»f;  Sw./unf.] 
*1,  Afountain,  a  spring. 
"From  her  native  font,  as  proudly  she  doth  flow." 

Drayton:  Poly  ulb  ion  ,&.  10. 

2.  The  vessel  which  contains  the  water  for  the 
purposes  of  baptism.  The  font  is  the  only  relic  of 
our  ancient  architecture  which  in  its  form  is  at  all 
analogous  to  the  (irecian  and  Roman  vases.  The 
shape  which  has  at  different  periods  been  given  to 
it  is  a  subject  of  some  interest.  Norman  fonts  are 
generally  square  or  circular;  the  first  frequently 
placed  on  five  legs;  butwhichmay  be  thoolderform, 
the  square  or  circle,  is  not  yet,  known.  Thocircular 
form  continued  to  be  much  used  during  the  Early 
English  period;  so,  occasionally,  was  the  square. 
Throughout  the  continuanceof  the  Decorated  style, 
the  octagon  was  generally  employed,  sometimes  the 
hexagon.  During 
the  Perpendicular 
style,  the  octagon 
was  almost  always 
used.  Until  the  Re- 
formation, and  oc- 
casionally aft  er, 
dipping  was  prac- 
ticed in  England. 
Pouring  or  sprink- 
ling was  not  un- 
usual previous  to 
the  Reformation ; 
for  as  early  as  the 
year  754,  pouring,  in 
cases  of  necessity, 
was  declared  by 
Pope  Stephen  II  I.  to 
be  lawful ;  and  in  the 
year  1311,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ravenna  de- 
clared dipping  or 
sprinkling  indifferent ;  yet  dipping  appears  to  have 
been  in  England  the  more  usual  mode.  Fonts  were 
required  to  be  covered  and  locked :  originally 
their  covers  were  simply  flat,  movable  lids,  but  they 
were  subsequently  very  highly  ornamented,  assum- 
ing the  form  of  spires,  and  enriched  with  various 
decorations  in  carved  wood,  taking  the  form  of 
pinnacles,  buttresses,  Ac. 

"Entwine  the  cold  baptismal  font" 

Tennyson:  In  Metnorian  ,  xxix.  10. 

*font-name,  ».    A  baptismal  or  Christian  name. 

*font-atone,  *fan-stone,  *fon-stone,  *fount- 
ston,  *funt-stone,  s.  A  font. 

*font-vat,  *funt-fat.  «.   A  font. 

f5nt  (2),  fount,  s.  [Fr.  fonte,  from  fondre=to 
cast,  from  Lat.  fundo=  to  pour  out.] 

Printing:  An  assortment  of  type  of  one  sizet  of  a 
given  weight,  containing  large  and  small  capitals, 
small  letters,  points,  accents,  figures,  spaces,  quads, 
&c.  The  weights  of  fonts  vary  according  to*  busi- 
ness requirements. 

Fon-talne-bleau  (eau  ?s  6),  s.&  a.  [Fr. ;  see 
def.J 

A.  As  ftubst. :  A  commune  and  town  of  France, 
capital  of  Seine  et  Marne,  thirty-five  miles  S.  S.  E. 
of  Paris. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place  described 
under  A. 
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fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     h@r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go.     pec, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     wh6,     s6u;     mute,    ctib,     ctire,     unite,     cflr,     rftle,     fftll;     try,     Syrian.      »,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Fontange. 

From  a  French  Priut  of  the 
Period. 
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Fontainebleau  limestone,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Calcite  containing  a  large 
amount  of  sand.  It  is  from  Fontainebleau  and 
Nemours,  in  France.  (Dana.) 

«f  Snf-al,  a.    [Eng. /on?  (1) ;  -a!.] 

1.  Gen.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  font,  fount,  origin, 
or  source. 

2.  Spec. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  baptismal  font,  or 
in  any  way  relating  to  baptism. 

f  8nf-a-nel,  f  ont  -I-nel,  s.    [Fr.  fontanelle.] 
*I.  Oi-il.  Lamj. :  A  little  fountain. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Aunt.:  A  vacancy  in  the   infant  cranium  be- 
tween the  frontal    and    parietal  bones,  and  also 
between    the   parietal  and   occipital,  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  sagittal  suture. 

2.  Med. :  An  issue  for  the  discharge  of  humors 
from  the  body. 

fontange  (pron.  f8n-tanzh),  s.  [Named  after 
Mile,  (afterward  Duchesse)  de  Fontanges,  mistress 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  in- 
troducer of  the  fash- 
ion.] For  dof.  see 
extract. 

"  The  commode  called 
by  the  French  fontange, 
worn  on  their  heads  by 
ladies  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury was  a  structure  of 
wire,  which  bore  up  the 
hair  and  the  forepartof 
the  lace  cap  to  a  great 
height." — Spectator,  No. 
98.  (Note  by  Prof.  H. 
Morley. ) 

?8n  tS-vraud , 
F8n-ti  vrault 
(aud,  ault,  as  o),  s. 
[Fr.,  from  Lat./on/ts 
Ebraldi,  so  named 
from  the  place  where 
the  first  monastery 
of  the  sect  was 
«rected  on  the  confines  of  Angers  and  Tours.] 

Ch.  Hist.:  A  branch  of  the  Benedictine  order  of 
monks  which  was  instituted  in  the  twelfth  century 
by  Robert  of  Abrissel,  who  brought  monks  and 
nuns  under  one  roof,  and  placed  them  under  the 
government  of  a  female,  because  Jesus  placed  John 
in  subjection  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  saying,  "Woman, 
behold  thy  son  "  (John  xix.  26).  The  founder  of  the 
monastery  was  suspected  of  immorality,  a  charge 
which  his  followers  strenuously  denied.  In  1106 
the  order  received  the  sanction  of  Pope  Pascal  II. ; 
in  1113  it  was  exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
In  117"  some  monks  connected  with  it  came  over  to 
England  by  invitation  of  Henry  II.  It  was  remod- 
eled in  1507  by  the  Abbess  Renee  of  Bourbon. 

f  6nt-Ic -u-lfis,  s.  [Latin, =a  little  fountain, 
dimin.  of/on«=a  fountain.] 

Surg. :  A.  small  ulcer  produced,  either  by  aid  of 
caustics  or  by  incisions,  the  discharge  from  which 
is  kept  up  with  a  view  to  fulfill  certain  therapeu- 
tical indications.  [IssCE.] 

f  8nt-I-na  -lg-1,  s.  [Lat./onMnai(is)  (q.  v.),  and 
masc.  pi.  suff.  -ei.  ] 

Bot. :  A  section  of  Bryacew  (True  Mosses) ;  type 
Fontinalis  (q.  v.). 

f  8nt-In  a'-lls,  s.  [Lat.=of  or  from  an  opening 
or  fountain ;  fans  (genit./on?is)=a  spring  or  fount- 
ain.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  mosses ;  the  typical  one  of  the 
section  Fontinalei.  The  leaves  are  compressed,  so  as 
to  make  the  stem  look  triquetrous.  Fontinalis 
antipyretica  is  common  in  running  streams.  Its 
specific  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that,  as  it 
does  not  easily  ignite,  the  Laplanders  stuff  the 
space  between  their  chimneys  and  their  walls  with 
it  as  a  precaution  against  fire. 

fodd  (1).  *fode,  *foode,  *fude,  ».  [A.  S.foda: 
cogn.  with  Ice}.fcedhi,fcedha;  Dut./flde ;  Sw./*M.] 
See  NUTRITION. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"And  wine  and/ood  were  brought." 

Tennyson:  Enid  and  Oeraint,  1,138. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  which  nourishes,  sustains,  supports, 
or  augments. 

"  Give  us  some  jnusic;  music,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
*(2_)  That  which  is  fed,  nourished,  or  brought  up ; 
a  child. 

"  Wher  that  he  sat  or  stode 
She  biheld  opon  that  frely/ode." 

Amis  and  Amlloun,  715. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Phys.:  Any  substance  which,  taken  into  the 
body,  is  capable  of  sustaining  or  nourishing,  or 
which  assists  in  sustaining  or  nourishing  the  living 
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being.  Foods  may  be  classed  under  three  heads, 
gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid,  the  first  two  consisting 
of  the  air  we  breathe — the  oxygon  of  which  is  so 
essential  to  life— and  the  water  we  drink.  Milk, 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  &c.,  are  popularly  called  liquid 
foods,  but  each  of  these  is  simply  water  in  which 
various  solid  substances  are  dissolved,  or  hold  in 
suspension.  Tho  solid  foods  are  of  throe  kinds— 
viz.,  nitrogenous,  non-nitrogenous,  and  mineral. 
Nitrogen  compounds,  or  flesh-formers,  are  essen- 
tially composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen.  They  possess  the  only  ingredients  capa- 
ble of  building  up  and  repairing  tho  nitrogenous 
tissues  of  the  oody.  They  also  furnish  a  limited 
supply  of  heat,  especially  when  heat-giving  com- 
pounds are  deficient  in  the  body.  Nitrogenous 
compounds  are  found  both  in  tho  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms  under  the  forms  of  albumen,  fibrin, 
casein,  gelatine,  and  chondrin.  Non-nitrogenous 
compounds,  or  heat-givers,  sometimes  called  car- 
bonaceous compounds,  are  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  They  servo  to  keep  up  the 
heat  of  the  body,  and  so  produce  energy  or  force. 
Thechief  heat-givers  are  starch,  so  abundant  in  the 
cereal  grains,  sugar,  and  fat.  None  of  these  sub- 
stances willof  itself  sustain  life.  The  mineral  foods 
are  the  salts  of  soda  and  potash,  the  phosphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  iron,  &c.  Common  salt  is  tho 
only  mineral  substance  purposely  added  to  food, 
the  other  mineral  substances  being  found  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  plants  and  animals  used  as  food.  As 
the  daily  waste  of  the  body  must  be  met  by  a  daily 
supply  of  nourishment,  it  becomes  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  such  supply  should  consist  of 
both  flesh-formers  and  heat-givers,  and  in  tho  pro- 
portion of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  six  of  the 
latter.  Milk  is  a  model  food,  as  it  furnishes  all  tho 
nourishment  required,  and  in  due  proportion.  Oat- 
meal may  also  be  called  a  model  food,  as  i  t  contains 
one  partof  flesh-formers  and5&  parts  of  heat-givers. 
In  fine  wheaten  flour  the  proportion  is  as  one  to 
eight,  a  part  of  the  flesh-forming  body  having  boon 
removed  in  its  preparation.  The  adulteration  of 
any  article  of  food  reduces  one  or  both  of  its  essen- 
tial constituents,  hence  such  practices  should  bo 
strongly  condemned,  and  the  adulterator  severely 
punished. 

2.  Zool.:  The   food   of   animals   is   not  directly 
derived    from    inorganic    nature,    but    mediately 
through  the  agency  of  plants. 

3.  Bot. :  Plants  can  feed  upon  and  assimilate  in- 
organic  matter,   in    this    respect    differing   from 
animals.    A    few   plants,  however,  such  as  fungi, 
the  Sun-dew  (Drosera),  and  Venus'  Fly-trap,  require 
animal  food.    The  ordinary  food  of  plants  consists 
of  carbon,  water,  and  nitrogen. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  food,  diet, 
and  regimen:  "All  these  terms  refer  to  our  living, 
or  that  by  which  we  live:  food  is  here  the  general 
term;  the  others  are  specific.  Food  specifies  no 
circumstance;  whatever  is  taken  to  maintain  life  is 
food;  diet  is  properly  prescribed  or  regular  food. 
Food  is  a  term  applicable  to  all  living  creatures; 
diet  is  employed  only  with  regard  to  human  beings 
who  make  choice  of  their  food.  Diet  and  regimen  are 
both  particular  modes  of  living;  but  the  former 
respects  the  quality  of food:  the  latter  the  quantity 
as  well  as  quality:  diet  is  confined  to  modes  of 
taking  nourishment;  regimen  often  respects  the 
abstinence  from  food,  bodily  exercise,  and  what- 
ever may  conduce  to  health.'  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

food-vacuoles, «.  pi. 

Zool. :  Clear  spaces  in  the  sarcode  of  an  Amoeboa. 
(Nicholson.) 

*fodd,  *foden,  v.  t.  [Fooo,  s.]    To  feed. 

"  The  cherl    ...    to  the  barn  talked, 
Andfoded  it  with  floures  and  with  fairebyheBt/' 
William  ofPalerne,  57. 

*fo6d  -f  ul,  a.  [Eng./ood;  -/uIO).] 

1.  Furnishing  food;  fruitful. 

"  Where  hardly  given  the  hopeless  waste  to  cheer, 
Denied  the  bread  of  life,  the  foodful  ear." 

Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

2.  Fruitful,  fertile. 

"  The  democratic  commonwealth  is  the  foodfiil  nurse  of 
ambition." — Burke:  Appeal  from  Xew  to  Old  Whigs. 

*fodd-l5ss,  a.  [Eng.  food;  -less.'}  Destitute  of 
or  without  food ;  not  furnishing  food  ;  barren. 

"The  foodies*  wilds 
Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants." 

Thomson:   Winter,  266. 

fo6d  -stuff,  s.  [Eng.  food,  and  stuff.']  Articles 
of  commerce  intended  for  food. 

"Foodstuffs  and  articles  of  consumption."  —London 
Standard. 

*fodd'-f,  *fOQd-ie,  a.    [Eng.  food;  •y.'} 
1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  fit  for  food ;  eatable ;  nour- 
ishing. 

"Wine  she  drew, 
And  into  well-sewed  sacks  poured  foodie  meale." 

Chapman;  Homer's  Odyssey,  ii. 


fool-born 

2.  Fruitful;  furnishing  food;  fertile. 
"And  all  obseru'd  for  preseruation 
Through  all  their  foodie,  and  delicious  fen." 

Chapman:  Homer;  A  Hymn  to  Hermes. 

fool  (1),  *fol,  *fole,  *foole,  *fule,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr, 
fol  (Fr.  fou),  from  Lat.  folli8=a  pair  of  bellows,  a 
windbag;  pi.  /o//es=puffed  cheeks;  hence  trans.- 
ferrod  to  a  buffoon  ;  Ital.  folle.'] 

*A.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Foolish,  silly,  stupid;  wanting  in  intellect  or 
sense. 

"  His  moder  was  Sibriht  Bister,  that  was  a  fate  kyng." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  14. 

2.  Wicked,  depraved. 

"Bituene  a  king  and  a  fol  womman  in  spousbreche 

ibore."  Pilate,  2. 

B.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  destitute  of  reason  or  understand- 
ing; an  idiot;  a  natural. 

"  'Tis  time  to  leave  this  fooling,  now 
Which  none  but  fools  call  wit." 

Browne:  Songs;  Palinode. 

2.  One  who  is  deficient  in  reasoning  power;  one 
who  acts  or  behaves  stupidly,  or  irrationally,  or 
absurdly. 

"  Some  take  him  for  a  tool 
Which  knaves  do  work  with  called  a  fool." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  i.,  c.  i. 

3.  One  who  counterfeits  folly ;  a  buffoon,  a  jester; 
a  retainer  kept  formerly  by  persons  of  rank,  to 
make  sport  for  his  master  and  his  guests.    These 
fools  were  dressed  in  motley,  wore  u  pointed  cap 
and  bells,  and  carried  a  mock  scepter  or  bauble  in 
the  hand. 

"Where's  my  knave,  my  fool.'  Go  you,  and  call  my  fool 
hither."— Shakesp.;  Lear,  i.  4. 

*4.  A  depraved  person. 

"The/oo/  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God."— 
Psalm  xvi.  1. 

II.  Scrip. ;  In  some  passages  fool  is  used  in  its 
ordinary  English  sense — viz.,  B.  I.  2  (Prov.  xii.  16, 
xvii.  28,  xx.  3,  xxix.  11 ;  Eccl.  v.3;  1  Cor.  xv.36J.  In 
many  others  a  fool  is  synonymous  with  a  wicked 
man  (2  Sam.  xiii.  13;  Ps.  cvii.  17;  Prov.  xxxiii.  19, 
xxvi.  10;  Matt.  v.  22).  According  to  Scripture 
teaching,  it  is  not  deficiency  of  intellect  which 
makes  a  man  a  fool,  but  misuse  of  that  which  is 
possessed,  and  as  responsibility  is  proportionate  to 
the  talents  received,  the  higher  the  intellect  of  the 
man  who  misuses  his  endowments,  tho  more  he  de- 
serves the  name  of  fool. 


1f  (1)  To  play  the  fool: 
(a)  To  act  like      ' 


like  a  fool  or  one  destitute  of  reason 
"If  apostolic  gravity  be  free 
To  play  thefool  <m  Sundays,  why  not  we?" 

Cowper;  Progress  of  Error,  147. 
(b)  To  act  the  part  of  a  jester  or  buffoon. 
"  I  returning  where  I  left  his  armor,  found  another 
instead  thereof,  and  armed  myself  therein  to  play  the 
fool."— Sidney;  Arcadia. 

*(2)  To  put  thefool  on  or  upon  a  person:  To  treat 
or  account  as  a  fool ;  to  charge  with  folly, 

"To  be  thought  knowing,  yon  must  first  put  thefool 
upon  all  mankind."— Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Pref.) 

-  (3)  To  make  a  fool  of:  To  cause  to  appear  ridicu- 
lous ;  to  deceive,  to  disappoint. 

"To  challenge  him  to  the  field,  and  then  to  break 
promise  with  him,  and  make  a  fool  of  him."— Shakesp.; 
Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

(4)  Feast  of  fools  : 

Eccles,  tfr  Ch.  Hist. :  A  feast  which  was  formerly 
held  in  some  churches  and  monasteries  in  France 
on  New  Year's  Day.  Much  license  of  folly  and  even 
of  indecency  was  tolerated,  whence  the  name  of  the 
festival.  It  flourished  from  about  the  year  1198.  In 
1435  the  Council  of  Basle  censured  it,  and  the  Par- 
liament of  Dijon  in  1532  suppressed  it  in  that  part 
of  France.  It  reached  England  in  1240,  and  was 
abolished  about  A.  D.  1400.  It  was  probably  a 
Christianized  relic  of  the  Roman  Saturnalia. 

(5)  Order  of  Fools  : 

Hist.:  A  benevolent  association  founded  by  Adol- 
phus,  Count  of  Cleves,  in  1381.  It  continued  till  the 
sixteenth  century. 

1J  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fool,  idiot, 
and  buffoon:  "  The  fool  is  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially a  fool;  the  idiot  is  a  natural  fool ;  the  buf- 
foon is  an  artificial  jfooZ :  whoever  violates  common 
sense  in  his  actions  is  a  fool ;  whoever  is  unable  to 
act  according  to  common  sense  is  an  idiot;  whoever 
intentionally  violates  common  sense  is  a  buffoon." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*fOpl-begged,  a.  Foolishly  or  absurdly  begged ; 
idiotic,  absurd. 

*fool-DOld,  a.    Foolishly  bold;  rash;  foolhardy. 

*fool-born,  *fool-borne,  a.  Produced  by  a  fool; 
tolerated  by  none  but  fools. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph    •  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vlon,      -§ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  sbus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


fool-fish 
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foot 


fool-fish,  a. 

Ichthy.  :  An  American  nartie  for  a  figh  of  the  genns 
Monacanthus,  one  of  the  Balistidae,  from  its  wrin- 
ging along  with  its  body  sunk  and  its  open  mouth 
just  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  (OgiMe,  &c.) 

fool-frequented,  a.  Frequented  or  attended  by 
fools. 

*fool-happy,  a.  Fortunate;  lucky  by  chance; 
undesigned. 

•fool-haste,  s.  Foolish,  inconsiderate  haste; 
rashness. 

•fool-hasty,  *fool-hastlfe,  o.  Foolishly  hasty, 
rash,  or  precipitate. 

fool-killer,  s.  A  mythical  inhabitant  of  this 
country,  supposed  to  be  traveling  around  the  com- 
munity killing  fools.  His  supposititious  efforts  and 
intentions  to  decimate  the  population  were  first 
brought  to  public  attention  through  the  literature 
of  Josh  Billings  and  others  of  his  Uk. 

*fool-largesse,  «.  Foolish  lavishness  ;  wasteful- 
ness. 

fool's-clcely,  «. 

Bot.  :  dSthusa  cynapium. 

fool's-errand,  «.  An  absurd  or  fruitless  errand 
or  search  ;  an  errand  in  search  of  that  which  cannot 
be  found  or  does  not  exist. 

fool's-paradise,  g.  A  state  of  unreal  or  decep- 
tive gooa  fortune  or  joy. 

"Lewde  hope  IB  fooles  paradise."  —  Ashmole:  Theatrum 
Chtmicuiu  (1652). 

fool's-parsley,  «. 

Bot.  :  The  umbelliferous  genus  jEthnsa.  JSthuta 
cynapium  is  the  common  Fool's-parsley.  It  has 
umbels  terminal  on  long  stalks,  the  partial  onea 
small,  distant,  with  partial  involucres  of  three  long 
pendant  leaves  all  on  one  side. 

fool's-stones,  e.pl. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Orchis  muscula,  (2)  O.  mono. 

fool'  8-  watercress,  8. 

Bot.  :  Helosciadium  nodiflorum. 

fodl  (2),  ».  [Fr.  foule>—to  press,  to  crush.]  A 
dish  made  of  gooseberries  scalded  and  crushed  with 
cream. 

fodl,  v.  i.  &  t.    [FOOL,  «.] 

*A.  Intrant.  :  To  act  or  play  the  fool  ;  to  trifle,  to 
play,  to  idle. 

"Old  men/oo?  and  children  calculate." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  i.  3. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  fool  of  ;  to  treat  as  a  fool  ;  to  disap- 
point, to  deceive  ;  to  mock. 

"To  fool  the  crowd  with  glorious  lies." 

Tennyson:  In  Atemoriam,  cxxvii.  14. 
*2.  To  infatuate;  to  make  foolish. 

"If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 
Against  their  father,/oo{  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely."  SHakesp:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

8.  To  cheat,  to  defraud. 

*'Ah!  let  me  not  befooled,  sweet  saints." 

Tennyson.  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  209. 
1[  To  fool  away  : 

(1)  To  waste  on  objects  of  little  or  no  value;  to 
fritter  away. 

"It  must  be  an  industrious  youth  that  provides  against 
age;  and  he  that  fools  away  the  one,  must  either  beg  or 
starve  in  the  other."  —  L'  Estrange. 

•(2)  To  cause  or  induce  to  act  foolishly  ;  to  lead 
astray. 
fo61'-Sr-f  ,  «.    [Eng.  fool  ;  -ery.] 

1.  The  actions,  manners,  or  characteristics  of  a 
fool;  habitual  folly;  the  act  of  playing  the  fool; 
folly. 

"  They  to  the  vulgar  sort  now  pipe  and  sing, 
And  make  them  merrie  with  their  fooleries." 

Spenser:  Tears  of  ttie  Muses. 

2.  An  act  of  folly  ;  an  absurdity. 

"All  Hiich  fooleries  are  quite  inconsistent  with  that 
manly  simplicity  of  manners,  which  is  so  honorable  to 
the  rational  character."—  Bealtie.-  Moral  Science,  pt.  i., 
oh.  ii.,  g  6. 

3.  An  object  of  folly  or  weakness;  an  absurdity. 
"That  Pythagoras,  Plato,  or  Orpheus  believed  in  any  of 

these  fooleries,  it  cannot  be  suspected."  —  Raleigh  .-  History. 
1T  For  the  difference  between  foolery  and  folly, 
see  FOLLY. 

*ft>61  -har-dl-hood,  s.  [Eng.  foolhardy;  -Aood.] 
Foolhardiness.  • 

fodl  -har-dl-l?,  'foole-har-di-ly,  'fool-har- 
dl-li,  adv.  [Eng.  foolhardy;  -Jj/.]  In  a  foolhardy 
manner,  with  foolhardincss. 

fodl'-har  dl-nSss,   *fool-har-dl  nesse,    *fole- 

har-dy-nesse,  «.  [Eng.  foolhardy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  foolhardy  ;  foolish  or  mad  rash- 
ness ;  courage  or  daring  without  sense  or  judgment  ; 
recklessness. 


*fodl  -har-dize,  *fool-har-dise,  s.  [Eng.  fool, 
and  Fr.  hardiesse—  daring,  j  Foolhardmess,  reck- 
lessness. 

fool  -har-df,  *fol-har-dy,  *fol-her-di,  *fole~ 
har-di,  a.    [Eng.  fool,  and  hardy.]    Daring  with- 
out sense  or  judgment  ;  madly  rasu  or  reckless. 
*'  Open  the  door,  secure,  foolhardy  king." 

Shakesp..-  Richard  II.,  ii.  17. 

*\  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  foolhardy, 
adventurous,  and  rash:  *'  The  foolhardy  expresses 
more  than  the  adventurous;  and  the  adventurous 
than  the  rash.  The  foolhardy  man  ventures  in 
defiance  of  consequences:  the  adventurous  man 
ventures  from  a  love  of  the  arduous  and  the  bold; 
the  rash  man  ventures  for  want  of  thought:  cour- 
age and  boldness  become  foolhardihood  when  they 
lead  a  person  to  run  a  fruitless  risk  ;  an  adventur- 
ous spirit  sometimes  leads  a  man  into  unnecessary 
difficulties  ;  bui  it  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
greatness.  There  is  not  so  much  design,  but  there 
is  more  violence  and  impetuosity  in  rashness  than 
in  to<  ilhari  I  i  ho<  H|  :  the  former  is  the  consequence  of 
an  ardent  temper  which  will  admit  of  correction  by 
the  influence  of  the  judgment;  but  the  latter  com- 
prehends the  perversion  of  both  the  will  and  the 
judgment."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

*fo6l'-I-fy.  v.  t.    [Eng.  fool;  i  connective  ;  suff. 
-fy~]    To  make  a  fool  of,  to  fool. 
fodl  -Ing,  pr.par.,a.  &,*.    [FooL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb,) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  playing  the  fool. 

"Ah!  there's  no  fooling  with  the  Devil." 

Cowley;  The  Dissembler. 

2.  The  act  of  making  a  fool  of  a  person. 
fodl'-lsh,  a.    [Eng.  fool;  -isA.] 

1.  Void  of  sense  or   understanding;    exhibiting 
folly  ;  weak  in  intellect  ;  acting  without  sense  or 
judgment. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  arising  from  folly  or  want 
of  sense  ;  stupid,  silly,  ridiculous,  trifling,  absurd. 

3.  Ridiculous,  contemptible. 

*[  For  the  difference  between  foolish  and  irra- 
tional, see  IRRATIONAL;  for  that  between  foolish 
and  simple,  see  SIMPLE. 

fodl  -Ish-lf,  adv.    [Eng,  foolish;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  foolish  manner;  without  understanding; 
stupidly. 

2.  Wickedly,  sinfully. 

fool  -Ish-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  foolish;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foolish,  or  defi- 
cient in  sense  or  understanding  ;  stupidity. 

2.  A  foolish  practice  or  act  ;  an  absurdity. 

*fo6l  -large,  a.&s.    [Eng.  fool;  -large.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Foolishly  lavish  or  wasteful  ;  spend- 
thrift. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  prodigal. 
*fool-6c'-ra-c.yt,  s.    [Eng.  fool;  o  connective,  and 

Gr.  krateo=io  rule.]    The  rule  or  government  of 
fools. 

fool§  -cap,  *.  &  a.    [Eng.  fool,  and  cap.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  pointed  cap  with  bells,  worn  by 
professional  fools  or  jesters. 

"  With  diadem  hight  foolscap  ,  )o  !  a  fiend, 
A  little  fiend  that  scoffs  incessantly." 

Byron:  CMlde  Harold,  i.  24. 

2.  Paper:  A  size  of  folded  writing-paper,  named 
from  its  original  water-mark  of  a  "  foolscap  and 
bell."    Though   of  various   sizes,   the  sheets    are 
usually  16x13  inches,  folded  into  pages  of  13x8  indie*. 

B.  As  adj.:   Consisting  of  sheets  of  the  size  of 
foolscap. 

"One  hates  an  author  that's  all  author,  fellows 
In/oo/*cap  uniforms-  turned  up  with  ink." 

Byron:  Beppo,  IzZT. 

fodl'-Btfines,,  s.    [Eng.  fool,  and  stones.'] 
Bot.:  (1)  Orchis  mascula,  (2)  O.  morio. 

*fo6l-trap.  s.  {Eng.  fool,  and  trap.]  A  snare  in 
which  to  eaten  fools. 

foos,  fouse,  fows,  fews.fouets,  s.  [We].fyw-lya 
=the  houseleek.  (Richards.)] 

Botany:  The  houseleek,  Sempervivwn  tectorum. 
(Scotch,  Ac.) 

foost.  foost  in,  *.  [O.  Fr.  fust.]  A  nausea,  a 
feeling  of  sickness. 

"  I  fand  a  kind  o'  foost,  foost,  foostin  about  my  briakit." 
—Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  20. 

fopt,  s.  [A.  S.f6t  (pl./«);  cogn.  with  Dut.  voet; 
Icel.  f6tr:  Dan.  fod;  Sw.  fot;  Goth,  fotus;  Ger. 
fuss;  O.  Fris./<tt;  O.  H.  Ger.  vuoz;  Lat.pe*  (genit. 
pedis)  ;  Gr.  pous  (genit.  podos);  Sans,  pad,  pad.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  extremity  of  the  leg  below  tho  ankle  ;  the 
part  of  the  leg  which  treads  on  the  ground  in  stand- 
ing or  walking,  and  on  which  the  body  is  supported. 

"And  sche  stode  bihynde  hiuefeet:  and  bigan  to  moiete 
hise/vef  with  teeris."—  H'ltcliff*.  Luke,  ch.  vii. 

(2)  Anything  which  serves  to  support  any  body; 
as,  the  foot  of  a  table. 

"Twenty  pilers  with  so  felee  brasun  jeetS'—Wycliffe: 
finfcu  xxri£  H, 

(3)  That  part  of  an  article  of  dress  which  receives 
the  foot  ;  as,  the  foot  of  a  stocking. 

2.  Figuratively; 

(1)  The  lower  part  or  base  of  anything. 

"At  the  foot  of  the  Mile  mount  Olympus."  —  Trevtsa* 

(2)  The  bottom,  end,  or  la.st  of  a  seiies  or  row. 

"  A  trifling  sum  of  misery 
New  added  to  the/oo(  of  thy  account." 

Dryden;  Cltmmenes,  Iv.  1. 

(3)  The  extremity  or  end  ;  as,  the  foot  of  a  bed. 

(4)  The  act  of  walking. 

"  Antiochua  departed,  weening  in  his  pride  to  make  the 
land  navigable,  und  the  sea  passable  by  foot."—  2  .Uocco- 
bees  v.  21. 

*(5)  Step,  tread. 

"This  man's  son  would,  every  font  and  anon,  be  taking 
some  of  his  companions  into  the  orchard."—  L'  Estrange. 

*(6)  A  state  or  posture  of  action. 
"The  number  and  variety  of  the  ends  on  foot,  with  the 
secret  nature  of  most  things  to  which  they  relate."  —  Grew. 

*(7)  State,  condition,  position,  footing. 

"  In  specifying  the  word  Ireland,  it  would  seem  to  in- 
sinuate that  we  are  not  upon  the  same  foot  with  our 
fellow-subjects  in  England.'  —Swift:  Drapier's  Letters. 

*(8)  A  scheme,  plan,  or  settlement;  basis,  funda- 
mental principles. 

"Upon  this  foot  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  church 
ever  to  secure  the  profession  of  any  mysterious  doctrine." 
—  Waterland:  Works,  ii.  801. 

(9)  A  state  of  incipient  being;  a  start.  [To  set  on, 
foot.] 

*(10)  Par,  level. 

"Were  it  not  for  this  easy  borrowing  upon  interest, 
men's  necessities  would  drrw  upon  them  a  most  sudden 
undoing,  in  that  they  would  be  forced  to  sell  their  means, 
be  it  lands  or  goods,  far  under  foot."  —  Bacon:  Essays;  Of 
Usury. 

(11)  A  very  short  distance. 

"He  will  not  budge  a  foot."  —  Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.I.f 

*(12)  A  trip. 

"Harry,  giving  him  a  slight  foot,  laid  him  on  the  broad 
of  his  back?'—  #.  Brooke;  Fool  of  Quality,  ii.  166. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Human  Anat.:   The    foot    consists   of   many 
bones—  viz.,  seven  bones  of  the  tarsus  (q.  v.),  five 
metatarsal  bones,  and  the  phalanges  of  the  toes. 
Essentially  they  are  homologous  with  those  of  the 
hand. 

2.  Compar.  A  not.  :  In  such  animals  as  insects  and 
spiders  the  feet  are  the  homologues  of  the  corre- 
sponding part  in  man.    In  other  cases  the  word  is 
used  vaguely.     Thus,  the  foot  of  the  Rotifera  is  a 
caudal  process  or  tail;  in  the  Gasteropodous  mol- 
lusks  it  is  a  ventral  disc,  &c. 

3.  Entom.:   The  legs  of  insects  are  often  called 
feet,  even  by  scientific  naturalists.     The  term  is 
borrowed  from  popular  usage. 

4.  Distill,  (pi.  foots):   Sedimentary  matter;  the 
remainder  or  refuse  of  decantatiou  or  distillation. 

5.  Mach.:  A  flange  at  the  lower  end  of  a  leg  to 
give  a  wider  basis  of  support. 

6.  Meas.:   A  measure  containing  twelve  inches, 
and  so  called  from  its  being  taken  roughly  as  the 
length  of  a  man's  foot. 

7.  Mil.:   Foot-soldiers  j  soldiers  who  march  and 
fight  on  foot,  as  distinguished  from  cavalry  or  horse. 

"  Both  horae  and  foot  for  a  moment  began  to  shrink."  — 
Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xvi. 

8.  Music:  The  lower  end  of  an  organ-pipe,  which 
conducts  the  wind  to  the  reed  or  lip,  which  gives 
the  vibration  to  the  air  and  causes  the  sound. 

9.  Naut.  :  The  lower  edge  of  a  sail. 

10.  Pros.:  A  certain  number  of  syllables  consti- 
tuting a  distinct  part  of  a  verse;  as,  a  dactyl,  an 
iambus,  a  spondee,  &c. 

"  Some  o'  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the  verses 
would  bear."  —  Shakenp.:  As  You  Like  It,  Hi.  2. 

11.  Law:  [FOOT  OF  A  FINE.] 
1[  1.  Foot  of  a  fine  : 

Law:  The  conclusion  of  a  fine;  the  statement  of 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

2.  Square  foot:  A  square  whose  side  is  one  foot, 
and  which  therefore  contains  144  square  inches. 

3.  Cubic  foot:  A  cube  whose  side  is  one  foot,  and 
which  therefore  contains  1,728  cubic  inches. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     f&ll,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    H5r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or.     wbre.     wplf,     wSrlE,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     a  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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footed 


4.  On  foot: 

(1)  By  walking;  as,  He  did  the  journey  on  foot. 

(2)  In  a  state  of  action  ;  active. 

"  While  other  jests  are  something  rank  fni  foot, 
Her  fitther  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Awtiv  wi'h  Slender  to  marry." 

^hakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 

5.  To  out  on  foot :  To  set  in  action ;  to  start ;  to  put 
in  motion ;  to  originate. 

*6.  ToTeeep  the  foot : 

Script.:  To  conduct  one's  self  properly  and  be- 
comingly. 

"Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God." — 
Ecclesiastes  v.  1. 

7.  To  put  one's  foot  into  anything:  To  make  a  mess 
of  a  business ;  to  spoil  matters ;  to  get  one's  self  into 
a  scrape. 

8.  To  put  one's  best  foot  or  leg  foremost:  To  go  as 
fast  as  possible ;  to  move  with  all  possible  speed ;  to 
exert  one's  self  to  the  utmost. 

•9.  To  cover  the  feet: 

Script.:  To  ease  one's  self.    (1  Samuel  xxiv.  3.) 

10.  To  keep  foot-side :  To  keep  pace  with,  to  pro- 
ceed paripassu. 

"And  is  it  not  somewhat  promising  this  day,  that  the 
Lord  is  helping  some  to  keep  fool-side  with  the  brethren 
at  home?" — Society  Contending,  p.  38. 

foot-and-mouth  disease,  .-•. 

Vet.  Surg. :  A  very  contagious  eczematous  disease 
which  affects  the  feet  and  the  mouths  of  cattle.  It 
is  accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms,  and  with  loss 
of  appetite.  After  a  time  an  eruption  breaks  out  on 
the  parts  affected.  Lameness  often  results  from 
the  affection. 

foot-barracks,  *. 

Mil.:  Barracks  for  infantry. 

foot-bath,  8.  A  bath  or  vessel  in  which  to  wash 
the  feet ;  the  act  of  washing  the  feet. 

foot-bearing,  .-•. 

Mach. :  The  same  as  FOOTSTEPS,  II.  1. 

foot-bellows,  s.  A  form  of  bellows  with  a  col- 
lapsible bag,  or  an  ordinary  bellows  arranged  to  be 
worked  by  a  treadle. 

foot-board,  s. 

1.  A  treadle. 

2.  A  board  at  the  foot  of  a  bed. 

3.  Aboard  for  the  feet  on  the  driving-box  of  a 
coach. 

4.  The  platform  on  which  the  driver  and  stoker 
of  a  locomotive  stand ;  a  foot-plate. 

5.  The  board  running  along  the  outside  of  a  rail- 
way carriage,  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  plat- 
forms, and  acting  as  a  step  to  the  carriage. 

8.  The  block  underneath  an  old-fashioned  hand 
printing-press,  on  which  the  pressman  places  his 
foot  when  pulling  back  the  bar. 

*foot-company,  s. 

Mil.:  A  company  of  foot-soldiers. 

foot-gear,  s.  Coverings  for  the  feet;  boots, 
shoes,  &c. 

•foot-glove,  «.    A  kind  of  stocking, 
foot-grain,  s.    In  measuring  work  a  foot-grain 
is=l'937  X  103  ergs,  nearly.    [FOOT-POUND.] 
foot-hammer, s. 
Mech. :  A  hammer  worked  by  a  treadle. 

foot-hedge,  «.  A  slight,  dry  hedge  of  thorns  to 
protect  a  newly-planted  hedge. 

•foot-hill,  «.  A  hill  lying  at  the  base  of  a  range 
of  mountains. 

foot-hook, «.   [FUTTOCK.] 
foot-Iron,  8. 

1.  A  fetter  for  the  feet ;  a  shackle. 

2.  A  carriage  step. 
foot-Jaws,  8.  pi. 
Zoology : 

1.  Those  limbs  of  the  Crustacea  which  are  modi- 
fled  so  as  to  become  also  organs  of  mastication. 
They  are  sometimes  called  maxillipedes.    They  are 
well  seen  in  the  lobster. 

2.  The  corresponding  organs  in  centipedes, 
•foot-key,  s. 

Music :  An  organ  pedal. 

foot-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  driven  by  the  foot  on  a 
treadle,  connected  to  the  crank  on  an  axle  beneath 
the  bench.  A  driving-wheel  on  the  axle  is  connected 
by  a  band  to  a  cone-wheel  on  the  mandrel  of  the 
head-stock. 

foot-level,  «.  A  form  of  level  used  by  gunners 
in  giving  any  proposed  angle  of  elevation  to  a  piece 
of  ordnance. 

foot-muff,  «.  A  covering,  lined  with  fur,  to  keep 
the  feet  warm  in  winter. 

foot-note,  s. 

Print. :  A  note  of  reference  at  the  bottom  of  a 
page. 


*fOOt-page,  8.    An  errand  boy,  a  page. 

foot-passenger,  s.  One  who  passes  or  travels  on 
foot. 

foot-pavement,  s.  Apaved  path  or  way  for  foot- 
passengers  ;  a  footway. 

foot-peat,  fit-peat,  s.    (See  extract.) 
"As  the  digger  stands  upon  the  surface  and  presses  in 
the  peat-spade  with  his  foot,  such  peat  is  designed  foot- 
peat."— Ayr.  Sun:  Peeb.,  p.  208. 

foot-plate,  s.  The  platform  for  the  driver  and 
fireman  of  a  locomotive. 

foot-pound,  8. 

Mech.:  The  tinit  of  energy,  one  pound  avoirdu- 
pois, raised  one  foot  high.  In  measuring  work,  one 
root-pound  is '13825  X  105  x. 9  ergs.  If  a  betaken  at 
981,  this  will  be  equal  to  1-356  X  107  ergs. 

foot-press,  s.  A  form  of  standing  press  in  which 
the  upper  die  or  follower  is  depressed  by  a  treadle. 

foot-race,  8.    A  race  run  by  persona  on  foot. 
"A  wrestling-match,  afoot-race,  or  a  fair." 

Coieper:  Task,  iv.  626. 

foot-rail,  s.  A  railway  rail  having  wide-spread- 
ing foot  flanges,  a  vertical  web,  and  a  bulb-shaped 
head.  Such  a  rail  may  be  spiked  to  the  sleepers, 
dispensing  with  chairs. 

foot-rest,  8. 

Manege:  A  stake  in  a  shoeing  shop  on  which  a 
horse's  foot  is  rested  to  relieve  the  shoer  from  the 
labor  of  supporting  it. 

foot-rule,  s.  A  rule  or  measure  of  one  foot  or 
twelve  inches  in  length. 

foot-screw,  s.  A  supporting  foot,  for  giving  a 
machine  or  table  a  level  standing  on  an  uneven 
floor. 

foot-secretion,  8. 

ZoOL:  The  term  applied  by  Dana  to  the  sclero- 
basic  corallum  of  some  Actinozoa. 

foot-Stick,  8. 

Print. :  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  furniture  placed 
against  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  quoins  are  driven 
in  between  the  foot-stick  and  the  chase  in  locking 
up  the  form. 

foot-stove,  8.  A  foot-warmer ;  usually  heated  by 
a  lamp. 

foot-tubercle,  s. 

Zool.  (pi.}:  The  non-articulated  appendages  of 
the  Annelida.  They  are  sometimes  called  Para- 
podia. 

foot-vise,  s.  A  vise"  whose  ja_ws  are  brought  to- 
gether by  means  of  a  strap  passing  through  the  two 
and  operated  by  a  treadle.  It  has  not  a  very  power- 
ful grasp,  but  from  the  facility  with  which  the 
jaws  are  op_ened  or  closed  is  useful  in  operating  on 
objects  which  do  not  require  to  be  held  very  firmly. 

foot- wall, «. 

Afin. :  The  wall  or  side  of  the  rock  under  the  min- 
eral vein ;  commonly  called  the  underlying-wall. 

foot- warmer,  8. 

1.  A  heated  stool  for  the  feet ;  a  foot-stove. 

2.  A  hot-water  bottle  shaped  to  fit  against  the 
soles  of  the  feet  of  a  person  lying  in  bed. 

foot- worn,  a. 

1.  Worn  by  the  feet. 

"  Sepulchral  stones  appeared,  with  emblems  graven, 
And  foot-worti  epitaphs." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  Weary  in  the  feet,  footsore. 
•fopt,  v.  i.  &  t.    [FOOT,  8.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  walk,  to  travel,  to  go  on  foot. 

"  What  ordinary  subject  hath  come  in, 
Since  first  you  footed  on  our  territories?" 

Ford:  Perktn  Warbeck,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  dance,  to  trip,  to  skip. 

"Foot  it  featly  here  and  there." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tread  or  walk  on  with  the  feet ;  to  tread. 

2.  To  spurn  with  the  foot ;  to  kick. 

"You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And/oof  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8. 

3.  To  spurn  in  any  way;  to  reject. 

"  When  you  shall/oof  her  from  you,  not  she  yon." 
Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  v.  1. 

4.  To  seize  with  the  foot  or  claw. 

"  We  are  the  earth,  and  they, 
Like  moles  within  us,  heave  and  cast  about; 
And  till  they  foot  and  clutch  their  prey, 
They  never  cool."  Herbert. 

5.  To  make,  add.  or  attach  a  foot  to. 

"I'll  sew  nether  stocks,  and  mend  them,  and  foot  them 
too."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  ii.  4. 

6.  To  sum  or  add  up  figures  in  columns,  and  set 
the  total  at  the  foot. 


IT  To  foot  the  peats :  To  set  them  up  on  end.  A 
phrase  used  in  preparing  turf  for  fuel. 

"  When  the  peats  have  become  so  hardened  by  the 
drought  that  they  will  stand  on  end,  they  are  placed  on  end 
three  or  four  together,  and  leaning  against  each  other} 
this  is  called  footing  the  peats." — Ayr.  Surv.  Peebles-shire. 
p.  72.  N. 

foot  -ball,  s.    [Eng. /oof,  and  ball.'] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  ball,  consisting  of  an  inflated  bladder,  or 
globe  of  india-rubber  incased  in  leather,  and  used  in 
the  game  of  football. 

2.  A  game  played  with  a  football  by  two  parties, 
generally  consisting  of  fifteen  players  on  each  side. 
At  each  end  of  the  ground  is  a  goal  formed  by  two 
upright  posts  or  bars,  six  to  eight  yards  apart  with 
a  bar  extended  between  them  at  a  height  of  eight  or 
ton  feet.   The  object,  of  each  side  is  to  drive  or  force 
the  ball  through  their  adversaries'  goal.    There  are 
two  sots  of  rules  at  present  in  force  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  game,  viz.,  the  Football  Association  and 
the  Rugby.    By  the  former,  in  which  the  number  of 
contestants    is  sometimes  reduced    to  eleven,  the 
ball  must  not  be  touched  by  the  hands,  but  must  be 
kicked  with  the  foot,  while  under  the  latter  the 
player  is  allowed  to  take  the  ball  in  his  hands  and 
run  with  it.    In  the  former  also  the  ball  must  pass 
between  the  upright  posts,  and  below  the  bar  to  be- 
come a  goal ;  in  the  latter  it  must  pass  over  the  bar. 

The  sport  since  1874  has  been  quite  popular  in 
America.  At  that  period  the  first  match  game  of 
Rugby  football  was  played  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
between  teams  from  Harvard  and  McGill.  So  rap- 
idly did  the  game  rise  in  favor  that  an  intercollegi- 
ate association  was  formed,  and  teams  were  organ- 
ized in  all  of  the  principal  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country.  The  contests  Detwoen  the  teams 
gradually  became  more  and  more  obstinate,  until  a 

Eositive  danger  attended  the  .game,  and  this 
rought  the  sport  into  reprobation  so  severe  that 
ill  1894  the  rules  of  the  game  were  so  altered  and 
amended  as  to  eliminate  the  greater  portion  of  the 
brutal  and  dangerous  practices  which  had  disfig- 
ured the  contests.  The  Rugby  game  is  the  game 
most  affected  in  this  country,  the  Association  rules 
having,  until  a  very  recent  date,  but  a  very  small 
following. 

II.  Fig. :  Anything  subjected  to  many  chances  or 
ups-and-downs ;  as,  the  football  of  fortune. 

fopt   band,  s.    [Eng. /oof,  and&and.l 

1.  A  band  for  the  foot. 

2.  A  band  or  company  of  footsoldiers. 
fopf-bank,  s.    [Eng./oo(,  and  bank.] 

Fort. :  A  little  raised  bank  along  the  inside  of  a 
parapet.  [BANQUETTE.] 

fopt  -base,  f.    [Eng.  foot,  and  base.] 

Arch. :  The  molding  above  the  plinth  of  an  apart- 
ment. 

fopt'-bo^,  8.  [Eng.  foot,  and  boy.]  A  menial ;  an 
attendant  in  livery ;  a  page. 

"Like  peasant  footboys  do  they  keep  the  walls." 

Shakesp.:  Ilenru  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  iii.  2. 

•fopt  -brSadth,  s.  [Eng. /oof,  and  breadth.]  The> 
breadth  of  a  foot. 

"The  millstone  through  and  through, 
And  footbreadth  of  Thoralf  the  Strong, 
Were  neither  so  broad  nor  so  long." 

Longfellow:  Musician's  Tale,  iii. 

fopt -bridge,  «.    [Eng.  foot,  and  bridge.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  narrow  bridge  for  foot-passen- 
gers over  a  railway,  stream,  <&c. 

"Palemon's  shepherd,  fearing  the  footbridge  was  not 
strong  enough,  loaded  it  so  long,  'till  he  broke  that  which 
would  have  borne  a  bigger  burden."—  Sidney. 

2.  Mach. :  A  curved  bar  supporting  the  foot  or 
toe  of  a  mill  spindle. 

•fopt  -cloth,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  cloth.]  The 
housings  of  a  horse,  reaching  down  to  the  grouud ; 
a  sumpter-cloth. 


Footcloth. 

•fopt  -cush-iftn,  s.  [Eng. /oof,  and  cushion.]  A 
cushion  for  the  feet ;  a  footstool. 

fopt -Sd,  a.  [Eng.  foot;  -ed.]  Provided  or  sup- 
plied with  feet;  generally  in  composition,  as  four- 
Hoofed. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     JCenophon,     e?ist.    ph=:: 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del 
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footstall 


foot  -pad  (2).  «.    [English  foot,  and  pod  (2),  v.] 
A  highwayman  who  robs  ou  foot. 


1.  Arch,  (pi.):    The    base,   foundation,    or   first 
courses  of  brick  or  stone  in  a  wall,  broad  at  the  bot-       foot-path,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  path.]    A  narrow 


•foot -8r,  s.    [Eng.  foot;   -er.]    In   falconry,  ap-       II.  Technically: 
filled  to  a   hawk  wl 

talons.  __u .„.„,_„.„„,„„.„„..„„,.,.„„..., „,          „„„  ,       n,         ,„, 

foot  -fall,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  fall.]    A  footstep ;  torn  and  gradually  narrowing  to  the  width  of  the    path  or  way  for  foot-passengers  only, 

a  tread  of  the  foot.  wall  above  ground.  _     . .     , 

•foot -fast    *fote-fest     'fote-feste     a       [Eng        2-  Comm.:  The  finer,  refuse  part  of  whale-blubber.       »ot  -plow,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  plow.) 

foot,  and  fast'.]    Captive ;' in  captivity.  '  "  not  wholly  deprived  of  oil.  Agric.:  A  kind  of  swing-plow. 

3.  Fabric:  A  plain  cotton  laco  without  figures. 

foot-fat,  a.    [Eng./oor,  and/af.]  4.  Hudr.Eng.:  Thelower  portion  of  the  slope  of 

Farr. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  horse  whose  hoof  a  sea  embankment.    It  should  have  a  base  or  five 

is  so  thin  and  weak  as  to  be  unfit  for  shoeing.  feet  to  one  foot  perpendicular,  and  be  protected  by 

•foot  -fight  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  fight.]  **S™*- 


-post,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  post.]    A  post  or 
n  foot. 


lUUf      *  ABJEIP  U/*»  •lUMlfcJt  •«       I  J-*"K>  JWt  ,  film  JtyfH.J  fr    rr,  ,      f  rw,  A  t       *    •  L 

ei7cVTOt'asdistin^ishedfro"onefou^ton  alM^^'&^rJSanS 

mitted  to  a  trade,  place  of  work,  society,  &c. 


footing-beam,  s. 

Arch. :  The  tie-beam  of  a  roof. 


•foot  -f81k  ((  silent),  »fote-folke,  *foote-folk,  s. 
JEng.  foot,  and/olfc;  Dan.  fodfolk;  Sw.  fotfolk.] 
Persons  traveling  on  foot ;  poor  people.  (Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  4,VZS.)  «foot -knave  (fc  silent),  Tote-knave,  8.  [Eng. 

•foot  -f  Ol-lOW-er,  *fOOt-fOl-O-wer,  «.    [English    foot,  and  knave.]    An  attendant ;  a  post-boy. 
foot,  and  follower.]    An  attendant.  .  _- 

foot -less,  a.    [Eng. /oof,  and  less.] 

•foot  -geld,  8.    [Eng.  foot,  and  A.  S.  geld=a  com-    feet ;  having  no  feet, 
pcnsation.] 


foot  -print,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  print.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  mark  or  print  of  a  foot ;  a  footmark. 

•J.  Any  mark  or  sign  of  the  presence  of  a  person. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Palozont.:    The  footmarks  or  imprints  left  at 
inconceivably  remote  periods  by  the  feet  of  various 
animals  on  the  wet  clay  or  sand  of  sea-beaches  or 
similar  localities,  and    which  arc   now  found    at 
TV    t  t    various  levels  in  the  solid  strata  of  the  earth.    The 

1    footprints  in  the  Silurian  and  other  very  antique 
rocks  are  mostly  those  produced  by  the  claws  of 


foot  -guard  (u  silent),  8.  [Eng. /oof,  and  guard.]    They  are  furnished  with  reflectors  so  as  to  throw    r,um  (q.  T-)i  VaYat  lastskUlfully  assigned  by  Prof. 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :   A   guard  or  protection   for  the    all  the  light  on  the  performers.    Occasionally  there    Owen  to  the  genus  of  amphibians  called  by  him, 
foot.  is  a  second  set,  with  red  or  green  glasses  for  fire  or    frora  jts  tooth,  Labyrinthodon.    It  is  in  allusion  to 


II.  Technically: 


moonlight  scenes. 
If  (!)  To  smell  of  the  footlights :  To  carry  theatri- 

1.  Manege:  A  boot  pr  pad  to  prevent  the  cutting    Cal  concerns  into  private  life;  to  be  continually 
of  the  feet  by  interfering  or  overreaching.  using  stage  expressions  in  ordinary  conversation. 

2.  3HI.    (pi.):    Guards  of  the  infantry.     In   the        (2)  To  smell  the  footlights:    To  get  a  taste  for    ne   ^ys   he  wa 
British  army  there  are  three  regiments  of  Foot-    acting. 

guards,    the   Grenadier,    Coldstream,     and   Scots 
Guards. 


.  .  . 

this  phenomenon  that  Longfellow  speaks  of  a  hero 
leaving  "footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

2.  Comp.  Mythol. :  The  first  mention  in  history  of 
gigantic  footprints  is  by  Herodotus  (iv.  82),  where 


B_ shown  a   footprint  of   Hercules 

impressed  on  a  rock,  in  the  shape  of  a  man's  foot, 

foot  -Idose,  adj.  [Eng.  foot,  and  loose.]  Free  from  but  two  cubits  inlength,  and  (il.  91)  he  attributes 

incumbrance ;  not  bound  down  to  one  location  or  sandals  of  the  same  size  to  Perseus.    Traditions  as 

fopt   halt,  8.    [Eng.  foot,  and  halt.]    Adiseasein    position ;  free  to  migrate  in  any  direction.  to  such  footprints  are  found  in  all  religions,  the 

sheep,  said  to  proceed  from  a  worm  which  enters       ...                                                      rc,        ,    ,        .,  most  common    being   that  they  were  made  when 

•foot  -maid,  *fOOt  -mild-en,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  some  god  or  nero  ascended  to  heaven.    Brahmans, 

maid ;  maiden.]    A  waiting-maid.  Buddhists,  Moslems,  and  Oriental  Christians  agree 

fnnf  man    i «/    frtftf  mATit    *fftt  mnn    a     tffncr  in  reverencing  the  cavity  in  the  rock,  five  feetlong 

foot  -man  (pi.  foot  -men),  *fot  man,  s.   [Eng.  by  two  and  a^a]f  feet^idei  at  the  top  of  Adam's 

foot,  and  mon.J  Peak,  though   their  reasons  for  so  doing  are,  of 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  course,  different.    Like  legends  are  also  found  in 
1   A  footsoldier  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  this  country,  and  in 

"They  assembled  six^thou..^^^,.  "^  g^^Sl^  oWS?^ 

vr  de  Lion,  2,961.  ^     j         ti(,  giz« .  the  next  stop  was  deification  ; 

•2.  A  servant  who  ran  in  front  of  his  master's  car-  then  to  imagine  either  fossil  footmarks  of   some 

riage.    [RONNINO-FOOTMAN.]  huge  beast,  or  hollows  naturally  formed,  or  rudely 

"  Like/oo(m«n  running  before  coaches,  sculptured  rocks  were  the  last  impress  of  the  foot 

To  tell  the  inn  what  lord  approaches."  of  such  hero  as  he  ascended,  was    by    no    means 
Prior.  Alma,  i.  68,  59. 

3.  A  male  servant  in  liven-,  who  attends  at  table, 
with  the  carriage,  or  at  thedoor. 

"A/oorman  was  placed  in  a  box  at  the1  theater,  merely  in 
order  to  keep  a  seat  till  his  betters  came." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  An  iron  or  brass  stand  for  holding  a  kettle  be- 
fore the  fire,  havingfour  feet. 

II.  Entom.:    The   name   given    to    Lithosidsp,  a 


between  the  clefts  of  the  hoofs, 
foot  -hold,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  hold.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Space  on  which  the  foot  can  rest  securely ;  any- 
thing which  will  safely  sustain  the  foot. 

2.  Hold  or  support  at  the  foot. 

II.  Fin.:  A  position  or  situation  of  stability  or 
security. 

•foot  -h5t,  *fot-hot,  »fote-hote,  *fut  hate.'fute- 
hot,  adv.  [English  foot,  and  Apt.]  In  hot  haste; 
immediately;  at  once;  on  the  instant.  (Guy  of 
•  Warwick,  10,926.) 

foot  -Ing,  *fot-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FOOT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

•(1)  The  act  or  process  of  putting  or  adding  a  foot 
to. 


•(2)  That  which  is  added  or  attached  as  a  foot  or  S"1"1*  of  motfe8'  sub-tribe  or  group  Bombycina. 

iDDort  •  a  foot  Tne  Common  Footman  is  Lithosia    complanula; 

ft)  Support  or  rest  for  the  foot ;  foothold.  ^e  Large  Footman,  (Enistis  quadra ;  and  the  Black 

^     '  Tfnnt-m  nrt       f*  «  rt«  Ji  V  in    t^tlttviffijlio  I  Kit  ft  1  11  f  sill      I 


' '  We  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches." 

Shakes?.:  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

*(4)  The  act  of  walking ;  a  tread ;  a  footstep. 
"  Hark,  T  hear  the  footing  of  a  man." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

*(5)  The  act  of  dancing ;  a  dance ;  a  skip. 

"  These  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 

In  country  footing." — Shakesp.  •'  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
A  path ;  a  footway ;  a  track. 


, 
Footman,  Gnophria  rubricollis.    (Stainton.) 

footman-moths,  8.  pi. 

Entom.:  The  same  as  FOOTMAN,  II. 

•footman's-lnn,  s.  A  mean  lodging. 

"  He  at  last  in  footmari s-inn  must  post." 

.Rowland:  Knave  of  Hearts  (1613). 

•foot   man-Ship,  «.   [Eng./oormau;  -ship,]    The 
art  or  skill  of  a  runner. 
•foot '-man-tie,   *fote-man-tel,  s.    [Eng.  foot, 


difficult. 

footprint-myth,  s. 

Camp.  Mythol. :  A  myth  by  which  any  cavities  in 
rocks  are  marked  out  as  being  the  footprints  of 
some  god  or  hero. 

foot -r6pe,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  rope.] 

Nautical : 

1.  A  rope  stretched  beneath  a  yard,  upon  which 
the  seamen  stand  in  reefing  and  furling  sails. 

2.  A  rope  at  the  foot  of  a  sail. 

foot  -r5t,  8.    [Eng. /oof,  and  rot.] 

Vet.  Sura.:  A  disease  in  the  feet  of  sheep,  char- 
acterized by  an  abnormal  growth  of  hoof,  which 
becomes  cracked  or  torn  at  the  extremities  or  sides, 
and  thus  affords  lodgment  for  sand,  dirt,  &c. 

foot  shac-kles.,  «.  [English  foot,  and  shackles.] 
Shackles  for  the  feet. 

•foot-sheet,  *fote-shete,  «.  [English foot,  and 
sheet.]  A  sheet  or  cloth  on  the  end  of  a  bed. 

foot  -s61d-ier  (ler  as  ySr),  8.    [English  foot,  and 


iu  i    A  i  >.  1 1  1 1  ,   a  jirubwaj  >  a  nov-n..  >i  ._»i»          ij-  i_i»     u  A.  * 

Like  running  weeds,  that  have  no  certain  root;  or  like    and  mantle.)    A  long  mantle  worn  to  keep  the  dress    soldier.]    A  soldier  who  fights  on  foot. 


clean  in  riding, 
foot-mark,  a,  [Eng.  foot,  and  mark.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  mark  or  impression  of  a  foot ; 
a  track  ;  a  footprint. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  same  as  FOOTPRINT. 
foot  -page,  8.    [Eng./oo<,  and  pace.] 
1.  A  pace  no  faster  than  a  walk. 


footings  u|i  and  down,  impossible  to  be  traced." — Bacon: 
Henry  VII. 
*(1)  A  landing ;  a  setting  foot  on. 

"  Whose  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts." 

Skakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

*(8)  A  footprint. 

"  Showed  her  the  fairy  foot  ings  on  the  grass." 

Tennyson:  Aylmer's  Field,  90. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  basis ;  a  foundation. 

(2)  A  firm  or  secure  position ;  foothold. 

"Ever  since  our  nation  had  any  foot  ing  in  this  land,  the 
state  of  England  did  desire  to  perfect  the  conquest."— 
Davies:  On  Ireland. 

(3)  Relative  state  or  condition  ;  position ;  as,  they 
lived  on  the  same  footing. 

(4)  The  act  or  process  of  adding  up  a  column  of 
figures,  and  setting  down  the  total  at  the  foot. 

*(5)  A  course,  or  line  of  conduct.  — — ,--  ~ 

"He  grew  strong  among  the  Irish;  and  in  his  foot  Ing  2.  An  ankle  or  ridge-piece  on  the  corona  to  pro- 
Ms  son  continuing,  hath  increased  his  said  name."—  vent  a  horse's  cutting  one  foot  by  the  other  in 
Spenser:  Present  State  of  Ireland.  traveling. 

fate,     fat,     fire,     amidst, 
«r,     wore,     wolf,     work, 


foot -sore,  a.    [Eng./oot,  and  gore.]    Having  the 
feet  sore  or  tender  as  from  much  walking. 


foot  -space-rail,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  space,  and  rail.] 
Shipbuild. :   That  rail  in  the  balcony  in  which  the 
balusters  rest. 

•foot  -spore,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  spore.]    A  foot- 

l.  .A  pace  uo  lasujr  i  nan  a  wain.  .  r 

•2.  Part  of  a  pair  of  stairs  whereon,  after  four  or    mark'  a  footprint. 

five  steps,  you  arrive  at  a  broad  place,  where  you       *foot'-stake,  *.    [Eng.  foot,  andafafce.]  A  socket, 
make  two  or  throe  paces  before  you  ascend  another    or  rest  for  the  foot  of  a  pillar,  Ac. 
step,  thereby  to_ease  the  legs  in  ascending  the  rest       fopt  _gt&lk  (l  saent),  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  stalk.] 


of  the  stairs.    (Mpxon.) 

3.  A  dais  or  raised  floor  at  the  end  of  an  ancient 
hall. 

*4.  A  hearth-stone. 

foot  -pad  (l),s.    [Eng./oo«,  and  pad  (1),  t'.] 

Manfge : 

1.  A  piece  of  elastic  substance,  say  rubber,    to    &,.. 
cover  the  sole  of  a  horse's  foot  and  prevent  balling. 


1.  Bot.  :  The  stalk  of  a  leaf. 

2.  Much.:  The  lower  portion  of  a  mill  spindle;  it 
rests  in  a  step. 

3.  Zool.  :  Anything  similar  to  the  footstalk  of  a 
plant,  as  the  stalk  of  a  Crinoid,  that  of  a  barnacle, 
that  of  the  stalked  eye  of  the  higher  Crustaceans, 


foot  -Stall,  8.    [Eng.  foot,  and  stall.] 

1.  Arch.  :  The  plinth  or  base  of  a  pillar. 

2.  Manege:  The  stirrup  of  a  woman's  saddle. 


what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit, 
whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
»,     oe  =  S; 


marine;    g6,     pit, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


footstep 


fopt  -stSp,  *foot-stappe,  *foote-steppe,  *fote- 
Eteppe,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  step.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Tho  mark  or  impression  left  by  a  foot  ;  a  foot- 
print, a  footmark. 

"Gothy  way  forth  by  the  footsteps  of  the  flock."—  Can- 
Holes  i.  & 

(2)  The  sound  of  the  step  or  tread  of  a  foot  ;  a 
footfall. 

"Thou  nearest  /oofafeps  from  afar." 

Longfellow:  To  a  Child. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  token,  mark,  or  sign  of  a  course  pursued,  or 
of  actions  done. 

"Of  any.pretense  to  a  large  power  and  jurisdiction 
.  .  .  we  have  no  footsteps  before  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine."  —  Clarendon:  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  Example  ;  as,  to  walk  in  another's  footsteps. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Much.:  The  pillow  in  which  the  foot  of  an  up- 
right or  vertical  shaft  works. 

2.  Print.:  An  inclined  plane  under  a  hand  print- 
ing-press. 

fopt'-stool,  «.  [Eng.  foot,  and  stool.]  Alowstool 
on  which  one  who  is  sitting  rests  his  feet. 

fopt  -stroke,  s.  [Eng.  /oof,  and  stroke.]  A  stroke 
at  the  foot  of  a  letter  in  some  alphabets. 

•foot  -trap,  *foot-trappe,s.  [English  foot,  and 
trap.] 

1.  A  trap  for  the  feet  ;  a  snare. 

2.  The  stocks. 

foot  -valve,  «.    [Eng.  foot,  and  valve.] 
Steam-engin.  :  The  lower  valve  between  the  air- 
pump  and  condenser. 

fopt'-wal-lng,  «.    [Eng.  foot,  and  waling.] 
Shipbuild.:  The  inner  skin  of  a  ship  between  the 

deck-beams  and  the  limber-stakes  on  each  side  of 

the  keelson  ;  also  called  the  Ceiling. 

fOQt'-way,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  may.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  path  or  way  for  foot-passengers  ; 
a  footpath. 

2.  Min.  :   The  ladders  by  which  miners   ascend 
from  and  descend  into  a  mine. 

fOQt-f.a.    [Eng.  foot;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  foots  or  sediment  ;  thick;  not  clear. 

2.  Poor,  mean,  insignificant. 

fop,  8.  [Prob.  connected  with  fob  (q.  v.)  ;  Dut. 
foppen=to  cheat,  to  mock  :  fopper—a  wag  \fopperij 
=cheating.J  A  weak-minaea  man  who  devotes 
himself  entirely  to  dress  ;  a  dandy  :  a  coxcomb. 

TT  Fops'  Alley:  Fops'  Alley  was  the  gangway  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  footlights,  between  the  last 
rows  of  the  stalls  and  the  first  row  of  the  pit  in  Her 
Majesty's  Theater  in  London,  and  in  its  palmiest 
days  it  was  always  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  sub- 
altern of  the  Guards  in  full  uniform,  daintily  swing- 
ing his  bearskin.  (Sala.t 

*f  5p  -doo-dle,  s.  [Eng.  fop,  and  doodle.]  An 
insignificant  fellow  ;  a  fool,  a  simpleton. 

*f  op  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  fop'  dim.  suff.  -ling.]  A 
little  or  petty  fop  ;  a  coxcomb. 

*f  Sp  -per-ljf,  a.    [Fop.]    Foppish,  foolish. 

fop'-per-jf,  «.    [Eng.  /op;  -ery.] 

*1.  Deceit,  trickery. 

"The  sudden  surprise  of  my  powers,  drove  the  ftrosnness 
Df  the/opperw  into  a  received  belief."—  Skakesp.:  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

2.  Tho  conduct  or  manners  of  a  fop  ;  dandyism, 
coxcombry  ;  affectation  of  show  ;  showy  folly. 

"  Between  ftippery  on  the  one  hand  and  slovenliness  on 
the  other."—  Waterland:  Works,  x.  241. 

*3.  Foolery  ;  foolish  practices  ;  folly  . 

"  An  independent  fortune  of  seven  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  which  ne  lavished  in  costly  fopperies."  —  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

*4.  A  gew-gaw  ;  a  vain  ornament. 

fop-pish,  a.    [Eng.  fop;  -isfc.] 
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for,  *VOr,  prep.  &  conj.  [A.  S. ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  voor;  I  eel.  rarir— before,  for;  Dan.  /br=for; 
/Or = before  (adv.):  Sw.  Mr— before,  for;  Ger.  vor= 
before  ;/iir=for;  Goth. /aura=before, for;  Lat. pro 

—  before;  Gr.pro;  Sansc.  pra  =  before,  away.    The 
original  idea  is  beyond,  then  before,  and  lastly  in 
place  of:  from  the  same  root  as  far.  fore,  and  fare. 
(Skeat.)] 

A.  As  preposition: 

1.  In  the  presence  or  sight  of;  before. 

"For  Gode  hit  is  wlateful  thine." 

Hali  Meidenhad,  p.  26. 

2.  Used  as  an  asseveration ;  by. 

"  Nai,  for  gode,  ye  ne  schulle  noght  beo  iblametl  so." 
St.  Christopher,  153. 

3.  Before;  in  point  of  time. 

"  Gif  hit  beo  holiniht  for  the  feste  of  nie  lescuns  that 
kumeth  amorwen."— Ancren  Riicle,  p.  22. 

4.  In  return  for ;  as  a  return  or  equivalent  for ;  in 
exchange  for. 

"  He  shal  yeld  lijf  for  lijf,  eye/or  eye,  tooth  for  tooth." 

—  Wycliffe;  Exod.  xii.  24. 

5.  In  recompense  for ;  as  a  return  for. 

"  Besides,  in  gratitude  for  such  high  in  utters, 
Know  I  have  vowed  two  hundred  gladiators." 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  vi. 

6.  In  exchange  for ;  at  the  price  of;  in  considera- 
tion of ;  as.  He  bought  it  for  a  shilling. 

7.  In  exchange  for. 

"He  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  the 
law,  before  he  quitted  that  profession  for  this  of  poetry." 
— Dryden. 

8.  As  in  place  or  stead  of. 

"This  word  was  for  dom  yholde." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  142. 

9.  Considered  as ;  in  the  place  of. 

"Our  present  lot  appears 
For  happy,  though  but  ill:  for  ill,  not  worst, 
If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  224. 

10.  With  a  view  to ;  noting  a  purpose  or  end. 
"  A  fair  place  for  juatynges." — Maundeville,  p.  17. 

11.  On  behalf  of. 

"For  hym  allethey  prayd."— Torrent  of  Portugal,  108. 

12.  For  the  sake  of. 

"That  for  holy  kirk  suff  red  martirdam." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  148. 

13.  Because  of ;  by  reason  of. 

"  That  which  we  for  our  unworthiness  are  afraid  to 
crave,  our  prayer  is,  that  God  for  the  worthiness  of  His 
Son  would  notwithstanding  vouchsafe  to  grant." — Hooker; 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

14.  In  spite  of ;  notwithstanding. 

"Tyt  schuld  thei  neuer  telle  the  fyfte  parte/or  all  hore 
wytte  and  all  arte."— Lay  Folks  Mass  Book,  p.  3. 

*15.  With  respect  to ;  with  regard  to ;  as  regards 
"  Our  laws  were  for  their  matter  foreign." — Hale:  Origin 
of  Mankind. 

16.  So  far  as. 

"Chemists  have  not  been  able,  for  aught  is  vulgarly 
known,  by  fire  alone  to  separate  true  sulphur  from  anti- 
mony."— Boyle. 

17.  In  the  character  of ;  as. 
"Say,  is  it  fitting  in  this  very  field, 

This  field,  where  from  my  youth  I've  been  a  carter, 
I,  in  this  field,  should  die/or  a  deserter  ?"  Gay. 

18.  With  resemblance  of ;  as. 

"He  quivered  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead." 

Dryden;  PaUimon  and  Arcite,  iii.  704. 

19.  Conducive  to ;  beneficial  to. 

"It  can  never  be  for  the  interest  of  a  believer  to  do  me 
a  mischief,  because  he  is  sure,  upon  the  balance  of  ac- 
counts, to  find  himself  a  loser  by  it."—Addison. 

20.  In  favor  of ;  siding  with ;   favorable  or  will- 
ing to. 

"He's/or  his  master." — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

21.  In  comparison  with. 

"Too  massy  for  your  strengths." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  8. 

22.  In  proportion  to  or  with  ;  considering. 
"He  is  not  very  tall,  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  6. 


1.  Vain  or  ostentatious  in  dress  or  show  ;  dressing       23.  With  a  view  to ;  tending  to  in  order  to  obtain, 
in  the  extreme  of  fashion;  affected  m  dress  and  "For  more  assurance  I  embrace  thy  body." 

Shakeap.:  Tempest,  v. 

24.  In  quest  of ;  in  search  of. 

"  Philosophers  have  run  so  far  bacK  for  arguments  of 
comfort  against  pain,  as  to  doubt  whether  there  were  any 
such  thing."— Tillotson. 


manners. 

"As  foppish  minors  court  their  taylor, 
And  hate  their  guardians  as  their  jailor." 

Cambridge:  The  Scribleriad. 

•2.  Foolish.  , 

"  For  wise  men  are  grown  foppish." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

f  op  -plsh-ly1,  adv.  [Eng,  foppish;  -ly.]  In  a 
foppish  manner ;  like  a  fop  or  dandy. 

fop  -plsh-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  foppish;  -ness.']  The 
quality  of  being  foppish  ;  the  manners  or  charac- 
teristics of  a  fop  ;  foppery. 


25.  Toward;  with  the  intention  of  going  to;  on 
the  road  to. 

"Are  there  no  posts  despatched  for  Ireland  ?  " 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  2. 

26.  Inducing  as  a  motive  toward. 

"There  is  a  natural,  immutable,  and  eternal  reason  for 
that  which  we  call  virtue."—  Tillotson. 
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27.  In  expectation  of;  looking  for. 

"He  must  be  back  again  by  one  and  twenty,  to  marry 
and  propagate:  the  father  cannot  stay  any  longer  for  the 
portion,  nor  the  mother  for  a  new  set  of  babies  to  play 
with."—  Luckf. 

28.  Toward ;  with  a  tendency  to. 

"  The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist;    .    .    . 
Hut  with  the  upside  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination/or  below." 

Swift:  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

29.  As  a  remedy  or  application  for;  against. 
"Sometimes  hot,  sometimes  cold  things  are  good  for 

the  toothache." — (larretson. 
*30.  In  prevention  of ;  for  fear  of. 
"  Corn  being  had  down,  any  way  ye  allow, 
Should  wither  as  needeth/or  burning  in  mow." 

Tuaser;  Husbandrie, 

31.  To  the  use  of ;  to  be  used  in  or  for. 

"The  aspine  good  for  staves,  the  cypresse  funeral." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  8. 

32.  Throughout  the  space  of ;  during. 

(1)  Of  distance: 

"For  many  miles  along  there's  scarce  a  bush." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

(2)  Of  time: 

"for  this  nineteen  years."  —  Shakesp.:  Measure  for 
Measure,  i.  3. 

33.  Prepared  or  willing  to  fight  with ;  ready  to 
encounter. 

"I  am  for  thee  straight."  —  Shakeap.:  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  iv.  3. 

*34.  Except ;  but  for. 

"For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides," 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  82. 

35.  Used  as  an  expression  of  desire ;  preceded  by 
an  interjection. 
"  Ofor  the  tents  which  in  old  time  whitened  the  Sacred 

Hill."  Jdacaitlay:   Virginia. 

*36.  Through  or  by  reason  of  the  want  of. 

37.  Through;  on  account  of;  from. 

"A  debtor  of  his,  no  later  than  last  year,  died  for  want." 
— Goldsmith;  Vicar  of  Wakejleld,  ch.  xxviii. 

38.  To  the  amount  or  extent  of ;  as,  He  failed  for 
ten  thousand  pounds. 

"  The  Lord's  men  were  out  by  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
for  ninety  -eight  runs."— T.  Hughes.-  Tom  Brown's  School- 
days, ch.  viii. 

*39.  As  a  sign  of  the  infinitive ;  now  obsolete, 
except  as  a  vulgarism. 

"What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see?" — 
Luke  vii.  24. 

IT  (1)  For  all  the  world:  Exactly,  wholly,  com- 
pletely. 

"For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  p'oetry 
Upon  a  knife." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

(2)  For  all  that:  In  spite  of,  or  notwithstanding: 
all  that;  nevertheless. 

"  Yet, /or  all  that,  when  any  great  evil  has  been  upon 
them,  they  would  cry  out  as  loud  as  other  men."— Tillot~ 
son. 

(3)  But  for:  Had  it  not  been  for. 
B.  A  s  conjunction: 

1.  The  word  by  which  a  reason  is  introduced  for 
something  advanced  before ;  since,  by  reason  thatf 
because,  seeing  that. 

"For  if  our  virtues 

Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  nad  them  not." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 

^2.  Formerly  used  to  introduce  a  reason  for  some- 
thing yet  to  be  stated. 

"And  for  he  nolde  bi  his  wille  no  tyme  idel  beo." 

St.  Dunstan,  59. 

3.  Used  to  introduce  a  coordinate  sentence ;  since. 
because,  seeing  that. 

"  Let's  assist  them, 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs." 

Shakesp,:  Tempest,  i.  1. 

*4.  Because ;  on  this  account  that ;  properly  fol- 
lowed by  that ;  for  the  reason  that. 

"  They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  a  cause, 
But  jealous  for  they're  jealous." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

*5.  In  order  that ;  so  that. 

"And  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 
I'll  tell  you  what  befell  me." 

Shakesp..  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  1. 

IF  (1)  For  as  much  as :  [FORASMUCH.] 
*(2)  For  because:  Because;  for  the  reason  that. 
"And  for  because  they  werto  hym  sokynd." 

Qenerydes,  2,959. 
*(3)  For  why: 
(a)  Why,  for  what  reason. 
i  /•  i  Because. 

"Solyman  had  three  hundred  fieldpieces;  for  why,  Sol- 
yman  purposing  to  draw  the  emperor  into  battle,  had 
brought  no  pieces  of  battery  with  him." — Knoltes:  Hi's- 
tory  of  the  Turks. 


boll,     bol;     ptfut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     Bin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -Mous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -We.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


for 

for-  (l).prp/.    [A.  S.  for-;  Icol.  for-;  Dan.  for-; 
Sw./Or-;  Dut.  &Ger.  ver- ,•  Goth,  fro-;  Sansc. pord-.] 
.For-  as  a  prefix  to  verbs  has  tiiree  forces : 

1.  An  intensive  force;  equivalent  to  utterly,  ex- 
tremely, completely,  very  greatly;  as  in  forlorn  = 
utterly  lorn  or  lonely;  /orwearied  =  wearied  out; 
/ordrunken=very  druuk,  &c. 

2.  A  negative  or  privative  force:  as  in  forbid  =  to 
bid  away  from,  to  prohibit;  /orfend  =  to  keep  or 
fend  off,  to  avert,  &c. 

3.  The  force  of  amiss  or  badly:  as,  /orshapen  = 
badly  shapen,  misshapen. 

for-  (2),  pref.  [XXFr./or-,  from  L,atin/oris=out- 
side.]  A  prefix  with  the  force  of  outside,  without: 
as  in  foreclose  (properly/orclose)  =  to  shut  out,  to 
excluae;  /orfeit=done  beyond  or  outside. 

f  5r  -age  (age  as  Ig),  *for-rage,  s.    [O.  Fr./our- 

age.  (Fr.  /orerragre),  from  forrer  =  to  forage,  from 
forrcifuerre  (Fr./ewrre)=f  odder,  straw,  from  Low 
Xat./odmm;  from  O.  Dan.  foder  —  fodder  (q.  v.) ; 
Sp.forrage;  Port,  forragem ;  Ital.  foraggio.] 

1.  Fodder,  provisions ;  especially  such  as  are  ob- 
tained by  pillage. 

"Cflesar  eent  forth  all  bis  men  of  anna  for/orroj/e." — 
Goldinge;  Ccesar,  p.  118. 

2.  The  act  of  seeking  for  or  providing  provisions ; 
the  act  of  foraging. 

3.  A  pasture  or  feeding  place. 

"One  way  a  band  select  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves."  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  646. 

*4.  The  act  of  preying ;  ravage ;  destructive  fury. 
"He  [the  lionj  from  forage  will  incline  to  play." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  1. 

*5.  Food  of  any  kind. 

"  With  greens  and  flowers  recruit  their  empty  hives, 
And  seek  fresh  forage  to  sustain  their  lives." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  Georgia  iv.  364,  365. 

for -age  (age  as  Ig),  *for-rage>  *four-rage, 

v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  fourraoer;  Ital.  foragiare;  Sp.  for- 
ro0eur.]  [FORAGE,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wander  in  search  of  forage  or  provisions ;  to 
seek  for  forage. 

"They  would  not  permit  the  Romans,  no,  not  so  much 
AS  to  go  a  foraging  into  their  territorie." — P.  Holland; 
Livtus,  p.  375. 

2.  To  seek  for  food  or  provisions  of  any  kind. 

"One  night,  &  foraging  for  prey, 
He  found  a  store-house  in  his  way." 

Yalden:  Fox  and  Weasel. 
*3.  To  prey ;  to  ravage. 

"  His  moat  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling,  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Foraging  in  blood  of  French  nobility." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  V.t  i.  2. 
*4,  To  reconnoitre ;  to  act  as  a  vidette, 

"Ten  thousand  horse  shall  forage  np  and  down, 
That  no  relief  or  succor  come  by  land." 

Marlowe.-  1  Tamburlaine,  Hi.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  plunder;  to  ravage;  to  strip;  to  spoil  of 
forage. 

"  To  pillage  and  fmtrrage  all  your  townes  and  cyties  of 
Pelopouese."— A'looM:  Thucydiden,  fo.  30. 

2.  To  supply  with  forage  or  fodder ;  as,  to  forage 
horses. 

forage-cap,  foraglng-cap,  *. 
Milit.:  [GLENGARRY.] 

for  ag-Sr  (ag  as  Ig),  *for-rag-er,  a.  [Fr.  four- 
rageur ;  Span,  forragero;  Port,  forrageiro;  Ital. 
Jorragiere.} 

1.  One  who  goes  out  in  search  of  forage  or  fodder. 
"Suddenly  they  came  flying  upon  the  forragers  on  all 

aides."—  Golding:  Ccesar,  p.  118. 

2.  One  who  seeks  for  food  generally ;  a  feeder. 

"  Down  so  smooth  a  elope 
The  fleecy  foragers  will  gladly  browse." 

Mason.  English  Garden,  bk.  ii. 

f8r-ag-Ing  (ag  as  Ig),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.  [FoK- 
AGE,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. ;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  searching  for  forage  or 
fodder. 

for  aging- ants,  s. 
Entom.:  The  genus  Eciton. 
foraglng-cap,  s.    [FORAGE-CAP.] 

ffb*r  -al-lte,  s.  [Lat.j£»ro=to  bore,  to  pierce,  and 
Or.  {ft  hoe^  atone.] 

Geol. :  A  stone  witn  borings  of  some  extinct  nfol- 
lusk,  annelid,  or  other  animal.  Among  modern 
animals  the  mollusks  of  the  genus  Pholas,  annelids 
\ikeSpiocalcarea,  &c.,  are  rock  borers. 

fS-ra-mgn  (pi.  f  5-ram'-I-na) ,  s.   [Lat.] 
1.  Anat..  The  term  is  used  both  in  the  singular 
and  in  the  plural  for  many  apertures  in  various 
parts  of  the  Dodily  frame;  as,  the  carotid  foramen, 
tho  parietal  foramen,  the  molar  foramina. 
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2.  ZoQl.  :  An  aperture. 

3.  Bot.:  In  the  same  sense  as  2. 

IT  Foramen  of  an  ovule:  An  aperture  or  tube 
through  which  the  pollen  passes.  It  is  called  also 
a  micropyle. 

f  5-ram  -I-nat-Sd,  a.  [Latin  /oramma/u*=per- 
forated.  ] 

1.  Ord.Lana.:  Pierced  with  little  holes. 

2.  Bot.  &ZooL:  Furnished  with  foramina.  [FORA- 
MEN'.] 

f  5r-a-mln  -I-f  §"r,  s.  [Lat./oramen  (genit.  /ora- 
?»itti«)=an  opening,  and/cro=to  bear.] 

ZoGl.:  An  individual  belonging  to  the  order  Fora- 
minifera  (q.  v.). 

fo'r-a-min-If-e'r-a,  s.pl.  [Lat./oramen  (genit. 
/oram.inis)  =  a  hole,  an  opening,  an  aperture,  and 
•/ero=to  bear.  So  named  from  their  perforated 
shells.  (Seedef.)J 

1.  /"<">!.:  An  order  of  animals  belonging  to  the  sub- 
kingdom  Protozoa,  and  the  class  Rhizopoda  (q.  v.). 
The  bodjr  is  contained  within  a  calcareous  test  or 
shell,  which  is  polythalamous  (many  chambered). 
It  may  be  cylindrical  or  spiral,  or  it  may  tend  to  tho 
pyramidal    form.      The  outer   surface   presents  a 
punctate  or  dotted  appearance,   produced  by  the 

fresence  of  very  numerous  foramina.  [See  def.] 
he  chambers  in  some  are  perfectly  distinct  from 
others,  though  so  aggregated  as  to  form  a  compound 
shell;  in  others  they  are  connected  with  a  funnel- 
like  tnbe.  The  inside  of  the  shell  has  an  extensile 
and  contractile  sarcodeof  areddish  or  yellow  color, 
a  thin  film  of  which  also  invests  its  outside.  Fora- 
minifers  are  always  of  small  size,  and  often  indeed 
microscopic.  With  the  exception  of  Gromia,  which 
occurs  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  they  are  exclu- 
sively marine.  Sometimes  their  shells  constitute 
sea-sand.  In  the  Atlantic,  at  a  depth  of  3,000  fath- 
oms, there  is  an  ooze  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Globigerinee,  which  belong  to  this  order;  the 
stratum  thus  formed  is  a  direct  continuation  of  tho 
white  chalk  deposit,  having  gone  on  apparently 
through  the  whole  Tertiary  period.  Drs.  Carpenter 
and  Parker,  and  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones  have  divided 
the  Foraminifera  thus: 

Sub-order  I.—  Imperforata.  Families:  (1)  Gromida, 
(2)  Miliolidu,  (3)  Lituolida. 

Sub-order  II.—  Perforata.  Families:  (1)  Lagenida, 
(2)  Globigerinida,  and  (3)  Nummulinida. 

2.  PalcKont.:  The  exceedingly  antique  Eozoon  of 
tho  Laurcntian  rocks,  if  organic,  as  it  is  generally 
believed    to  be,  was    apparently    a    Foraminifer. 
Forms  more  unequivocal,  some  of  them  very  like 
recent  species,  occur  in  the  Silurian,  the  Carbonif- 
erous, and  other  strata.     They  are  found  through 
all    the    Secondary    period,    chalk    being    almost 
entirely  composed  of  their  cases.  [!•]  They  increase 
in  number  and  importance  in  the  Tertiary.    The 
Nummulites  of  the  Middle  Eocene  arc  foraminifer- 
ous  animals.    The  type  of  the  order  has  remained 
wonderfully  constant  from  tho  earliest  times  till 
now. 

f  5r-a~mln-If-3r-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,foraminifer; 
-ai.]  The  same  as  FOBAMINIFEEOUS  (q.  v.). 

for-a-mln-If-er-ous,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.t  foramin- 
ifer;  -ous.j 

Zoology:  Provided  with  foramina;  belonging  to 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Foraminifera 

(q.  v.). 

f  8  ram'-l-notis,  a.  [Lat.  foramen  (genit.  fora- 
minis)  ,  uud  Eng.,  *fcc.,  suff  .  -<nwi.]  Full  of  holes. 

f  S-rfitn'-I-ntlle,  s.  [Eng.  dimln.  of  Lat./oramen 
(genit.  fora-minis)  =a  hole.] 
Bot.:  The  ostiolum  of  certain  fungals. 

for  -as.-mu9h,  conj.  [Eng.  /or,  as,  and  much.] 
Seeing  that  ;  in  consideration  that  ;  since  ;  consider- 
ing that  (followed  by  as). 

*f  or  -ay,  for-ray,  *for-ra,  v.  f.  &  t.  [A  form  oi 
forage  (q.  v.)  .] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  go  foraging. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  pillage,  to  ravage  in  search  of  for- 
age. 

f  oV-ay,  for-ray,  s.  [FORAY,  t\]  Tho  act  of  for- 
aging or  pillaging. 

f6r  -ay-Sr,  f8r  -ray-Sr,  *for-ray-our,  s.  [FOR- 
AGER.] A  forager;  a  pillager;  a  marauder 

for-bade  ,  for-bad  ,  pret.ofv.    [FORBID.] 


forbearing 


*for-ban'(  *for-bonne.  v.  t.  [M.  H.Ger.ver6an- 
nen;  Icel.  fyirbanna;  Sw.  fdrbanna.]  [BAN,  v.] 
To  curse  strongly,  to  excommunicate. 

*for-bar't  *for-barre,  v.  t.  [M.  H.  Ger.  verbar- 
ren.l  [BAB,  v.J 

1.  To  bar  in  ;  to  shnt  up. 

"  Whi  lete  you  foulli  your  fon  forbarre  you  herinne?" 
William  of  Paleme,  3,333. 

2.  To  cut  off,  to  stop,  to  shut  out. 

"  Though  he  forbarre  our  vytayle." 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  8,513. 


3.  To  ward  off. 

"  TUei  with  fyn  force  forharred  his  strokes." 

William  ttf  Pvlerne,  1,216. 

4.  To  shut  out,  to  exclude. 

"A  man  at  the  last/orfiarrf  may  be, 
Of  the  blissful  world." 

Humpole;  Prick  of  Conscience,  967. 

*'for-ba  the,  r.  *.  [Pref.  for-  (1),  and  Eng.  bathe 
(q.  v.).]  To  bathe,  to  steep,  to  soak. 

for- bear  ,  *for-bere,  *.  i,  &  t.  [A.  S.forberan; 
for-  (1)  pref.,  and  oeran=to  bear.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  boar,  to  endure. 

4<I  may  not  certes,  though  I  shnlde  die, 
Fvrbtsre  to  ben  out  of  your  compagnie." 

Chauetr:  C.  T.-,  10,056. 

2.  To  hold  away ;  to  abstain  ;  to  refrain. 

Shall   I  go  up  against  Hamoth  Gilead  to  battle,  or 
shall  Ifurbearf"— 1  Kings  nii.  6. 

3.  To  pause  ;  to  delay. 

"In  chusing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company;  therefore  forbear  a  while." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

*4.  To  refuse;  to  decline. 

"  Whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear." 
—Ezekiel  ii.  5. 

5.  To  be  patient  or  forbearing ;  to  restrain  one's 
self. 

"The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear. 

Cowper:  Mutual  Forbearance. 
*6.  To  quit  or  leave  a  place. 

"  We  must /orfcear." — Shakesp.:  Cymbelint,  i,  1. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bear  with  ;  to  leave  alone ;  to  treat  with  for- 
bearance. 

"Western  the  Great  forbearing  the  vanquished  foe,"— 
Fielding;  Tom  Jones,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  To  avoid ;  to  keep  away  from  ;  to  shun. 
"Forbear  his  presence,  until  time  hath  qualified  the 
heat  of  his  displeasure." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

*3.  To  abstain  from ;  to  refrain  from ;  to  omit. 
".Forbear  your  food  awhile." 

Shakesp.;  As  You  Like  It,  U.  7. 

*4.  To  spare,  to  let  alone. 

"  Canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV. ,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  6. 
*5.  To  withhold;  to  keep  back;  to  restrain. 
^'Forftcor  thee  from  meddlingwith  God,  who  is  with  me, 
that  He  destroy  thee  not."— 2  Chron.  zxzv.  21. 

for  -bear,  s.  [Eng./or-=fore,  and  6e«r,  v.]  An 
ancestor,  a  forefather.  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"The  friendship  and  alliance  that  has  been  between 
your  houses  and/or&ears  of  old." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  ivi. 

for-bear  -an9e,  8.    [Eng.  forbear;  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  forbearing,  refraining,  or  abstaining 
from  any  act  or  course  of  conduct. 

"  True  noblesse  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong.*' 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  1 

2.  Command  of  temper ;  self-restraint;   patience; 
indulgence ;  mildness ;  long-suffering. 

"  Together  we  have  learned  to  prize 
Forbearance  and  self-sacrifice." 

Wordsworth;   White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  ii. 

"3.  A  withdrawing ;  a  keeping  aloof. 
"Have  a  continent  forbearance,  till  the  speed  of  his 
rage  goes  slower." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i,  2. 

*for-bear  -ant,  a.  [Eng.  forbear;  •ant.']  For- 
bearing; indulgent;  patient. 

*for-bear  -ant-lyS  adr.  [Eng./orfrcaranf;  -ly.] 
In  a  forbearing  or  patient  manner ;  with  forbear- 
ance. 

for-bear  -8r,  s.    [Eng./or&ear,  v. ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  forbears  or  is  forbearing. 
*2.  Ouo  who  intermits  or  intercepts. 

"  The  West  as  a  father  all  goodness  doth  bring, 
The  East  aforbearer  no  manner  of  thing." 

Tusaeri  Husbandry;  Properties  f>f  the  Winds. 

for-bear  Iftg,  *fore-bear-ing,  *for-ber-yng, 
*ver-ber  inge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [FORBEAR,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As   adj.:   Patient,   indulgent,   long-suffering, 
exercising  forbearance. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  exercise  of  forbearance,  patience,  indul- 
gence, long -suffering. 

2.  A  keeping  away  from ;  abstention. 

"  Verberinye  of  mete  and  of  drinke."— Ayenbite,  p.  206. 

*3.  A  cessation  or  omission. 

*'  Without  any  certayne  omission  and  forbearyng." — 
Sail:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  84). 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fatber;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wb're,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     a&n;     mute,     cub.     cttre,    unite,     cftr,     rule,    full;     try,    Sfrian.     »,    03  =  6;     ey  =  a.      q»  «=  kw. 


forbearingly 
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for-bear -Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  forbearing;  -ly.} 
In  a  forbearing,  patient  manner ;  with  forbearance. 

for -bears.,  «.  pi.    [FOBBEAB,  «.] 

*for-berne,  v.  t.    [FOHBUEN.] 

for -bes.-ite,  s.  [Named  after  David  Forbes, 
F.  G.  S.,  &c.,  the  celebrated  chemist.] 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  Kenngott  to  a  hydrous 
bibasic  arseniato  of  nickel  and  cobalt  found  in  the 
desert  of  Atacama,  in  veins,  in  a  decomposed 
dioryte,  and  described  by  Mr.  David  Forbes  (see 
etym.).  Composition :  Arsenic  acid,  44'05 ;  protoxide 
of  nickel,  19'71 ;  protoxide  of  cobalt,  9'24 ;  and  water, 
26-98. 


for-bld  -ding,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [FORBID,  ».] 

A.  .-Is  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Strength,  vigor,  might,  active  power. 

"  Withoute  whom  al  force  is  febilnesse." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  247. 

Z.  Violence ;   powar  exerted  against  the  will  or 
2.  Repelling,  repulsive,  disagreeable;  giving  rise    consent;  coercion. 


1.  Issuing  or  uttering  a  prohibition  or  interdic- 
tion. 


to  abhorrence,  aversion,  or  dislike. 

"  Toward  the  cottage:  homely  was  the  spot, 
And  to  my  feeling,  ere  we  reached  the  door, 
Had  almost  ufurbi'ldiny  nakedness." 

n'urdxtfforth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii, 

C.  As  siihst. :  The  act  of  prohibiting  or  interdict- 
ing ;  a  prohibition  or  interdiction. 


"  Thefrirbidding  of  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  any  vulgare 
tong." — Sir  T.  More:  Wales,  \>.  243.  . 


for-bld  ,  *for-bede,  *for-beode,   *for-bed  yn, 

v.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.forl,eodan  :Jor-  (1),  pref. ;  beddan  =  „ 

tobid;  Dut.  vorbieden;  O.  H.  Ger.  farbiutan;  Icel.  for-bld  -ding-ness,  s,    [Eng.  forbidding;  -ness.] 

Ji/rirbj6da;    Sw.  fOrbjuda;    Dan.  forbyde;  Goth.  A  forbidding  or  repulsive  quality  ;  something  which 

faurbiudan.]  repels. 

A.  Transitive:  for-bld  -dlng-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  forbidding;   -ly.] 

1.  To  prohibit,  to  interdict ;  to  order  not  to  do  or  I"  a  forbidding,  repulsive,  or  disagreeable  manner ; 
to  forbear  from  any  act. 

"They  have  determined  to  consume  all  those  things  .   *f°r"b.ln^''  «:'•,  CA-  S-  forbindan ;  O.  H.  Ger.  far-    ix.  17. 

that  God  hath  forbidden  them  to  eat  by  his  laws."— Judith  "lnaan.\     lo  bind  strongly.                                                          g    jj() 

*'•  12-  *fOr  -blBh,  V.  t.     [FtJEBISH.] 

2.  To  refuse  to  grant.  *for-bis-en,  *for-bisne,  s.    [A.  S.  forebysn.]    An 

"Forbidding  you  the  prey."  example. 
Cowper:  Oti  a  Spaniel  called  Beau. 


"For  farce  or  fraud,  resistance  or  escape." 

Scott:  The  Poacher. 

3.  Necessity.    [PEEFORCE.] 

"Then  of  force  mast  your  oblations  be." 

Shakesp. :  Lover's  Complaint,  223. 

4.  The  power  or  energy  exerted  by  a  moving  body ; 
as,  the  force  of  the  wind  or  waves. 

5.  Virtue ;  efficacy. 

"  This  flower's/ore?  in  stirring  love." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Xiyht's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

6.  Full  intent;  meaning. 

"I  understand  very  clearly  the  force  of  the  term." — 
Burke:  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.,  8,  2. 

7.  Validity ;  legality. 

"A  testament  is  of  force  after  men  are  dead." — Hebrews 


*for-bls-en-ing,  s.    [FOBBISEN.]    A  parable,  an 
3.  To  command  not  to  enter ;  to  refuse  access  or    allegory. 

n*fpr-bl  te,  t..  t.  [Dut.  verbijten;  L.Ger.  verbUen.} 
[L.  Lat.  verblMen; 


'•A  witch,  n  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean  ;  have  I  not    To  bite  or  oat  away  utterly. 
orMd  her  my  house? "-SAaiesp...  Merru  Wives,  iv.  2.  *fOr  bled,    *for-bledd,   a. 


>ral  power  or  efficacy  to  convince  the  mind  j 
persuasive  or  convincing  power. 

"  No  definitions,  no  suppositions  of  any  sect,  areof/oroe 
enough  to  destroy  constant  experience." — Locke. 

*9.  Matter,     importance;    ground    for    care    or 
anxiety. 

"  What/ors  were  it  though  al  the  town  bihelde?  " 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  878. 

10.  Power  or   strength   in   war;    an   armament; 

..  ., n  _  • 


4.  To  hinder,  to  prevent,  to  oppose;  not  to  allow.    Sw.forblOda;  Dan.forblbde.]   Covered  with  blood'.    tro°Ps;  naval  or  military  array,  with  their  equip- 


*for-bllnd',  *for-blend,  v.  t.  [M.  H.  Ger.  verblen- 
den;  Svr.forblanda.]  To  make  quite  blind. 

*for~b!6W,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forblawan.]  To  drive  or 
toss  about  with  the  wind. 


"Why  should  I  shrink  at  thy  command, 
Whose  \ov&  forbids  my  fears?" 

Cowper:  Submission. 
*5.  To  accurse,  to  blast. 

"He  shall  live  a  manforbid." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
*6.  To  defy,  to  challenge. 

"I forbid  them  ...  to  show  me  in  Rheims  or  in 
Borne  such  a  show  as  we  have  seen  here."— Andre-tees: 
Sermons,  v.  36. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  utter  a  prohibition  or  interdic- 
tion ;  to  prevent,  to  hinder ;  not  to  allow. 
"Now  the  gods  forbid 
That  our  renowned  Rome 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own.'* 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  11L  1. 

1T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  forbid,  to 
prohibit,  and  to  interdict:  "Forbid  is  the  ordinary 

term :  prohibit  is  the  judicial  term;  interdict  the  ,   .  .  . .  _.  .. 

moral  term.    To  forbid  is  a  direct  and  personal  act;   for-  (1),  and  Eng.  bruise  (q.  v.).J    To  bruise  exceed 
to  prohibit  is  an  indirect  action  that  operates  by    ingly. 

*fpr-buy;lT^for-blgge,  *for-bugge,  v.  t.   [Pref. 


ment    and    appurtenances.      (Frequently    in"  the 
plural.) 

"OThou!  whose  captain  I  account  myself, 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 
11.  A  body  of  men  trained  for  action  in  any  way; 


*for-bod,  *for-bode,  »for-bot,  s.    [A.S.forbod; 

Dut.  verbod;  Dan.  forbut;  Sw.  fOrbiid.]    A  prohi-  as,  a  police  force. 

bition,  an  interdiction.  n    Technicauy: 

*for  bod-en,  pa. par.  or  a.    [FOBBID,  P.]  1.  Law:   Unlawful  violence   done  or  offered  to 

for-bb  re,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [FOEBEAE,  D.]  person  or  property. 

for-bbr  ne,  pa.  par.    [FOEBEAE,  v.]  2.  Physics:  An  influence  or  exertion  which,   if 

**x,  K«     **-    w  made  to  act  on  a  body,  has  a  tendency  to  move  it 

r  is,0?1    foT~bri?W~en',  f°r-bugn-en,  »•  trans.  wllen  at  rest,  or  to  affect  or  stop  its  progress  if  it  be 

[A.  S.forbygan.]    To  avoid,  to  shun.  already  in  motion.    The  strength  of  man's  arms  is 


gt 

for-break',  *for-breke,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  forbrecan  ;    a  force,  so  is  the  power  of  a  horse  or  ox  to  pull  a 
O.  H.  Ger.  farbrechan  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  verbrechen;  Dut.    vehicle,  or  turn  awheel,  or  set  in  action  an  agricult- 
break  utterly  or  to  pieces  ;  to  de-    ura'    machine.      Gravity,    friction,    elasticity    of 


-, 
Ger.  farbr 
eken.\    To 
utterly. 


y  gold  may  beforbought 

to  more  serious  concerns.    A  thing  is  forbidden'by  im>  aeln"  aower'  L  m 

a  word  ;  it  is  prohibited  by  a  law  :  hence  that  which       2-  To  deliver,  to  release. 

is  immoral  iafurbiddenby  theexpress  wordof  God;        "  Y  the  Lord  that  shal  lade  you  out  and  forbigge  in  an 
that  which  is  illegal  is  prohibited  by   the  laws  of    ouerpassing  arm."—  Waaliffe:  Exodus  vi.  6. 
man.    .    .    .    To  forbid  or  interdict  are  opposed  to       *fo 


uini      iiicx^uiiic:.        vjngtviiy.      luuiiuu,      r!,i>iiriiy      01 

[y.  springs  or  gases,  electrical  or  magnetical  attraction 

*fOT-hr<ri«B    »fnr-hrnao    *fny  Vii-noa    ,.   f    rr>rr.t      Or  repulsion  are  forces. 

rui|e,    K  >se,    >  ise,  v.  t.  [I  ref.       a  Mental  Philos,  dtc.:  [MORAL  FOECE.] 

IT  (1)  Accelerated  force  : 

Physics :  The  increased  force  which  a  body  exerts 
in  consequence  of  the  acceleration  of  its  motion. 

(2)  Active  force: 

Physics:  Force  which  tends  to  move  another 
body  from  a  state  of  rest. 

(3)  Animal  force: 

Physics:  The  muscular  strength  of  man,  horses, 
asses,  cattle,  or  other  animals  viewed  as  a  moving 
power. 


r'-?r  *fnr-h1-«r 


persons  only,  but  by  an  improper  application  are 


*for-bld  dgince,  «.  [Eng.  forbid;  -ance.]  The 
act  of  forbidding,  prohibiting,  or  interdicting;  a 
prohibition,  an  interdiction. 

for-bld  -den,  *for-bid,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [FOEBID, 
v.]    Prohibited,  interdicted, 
forbidden-fruit,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  mythic  fruit  of  tho  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which  our  first  parents 
were  commanded  not  to  eat.    What  fruit  it  was  is 
wholly  unknown.    (Gen.  ii.  9 ;  iii.  3-6, 11, 17.) 

2.  Bot.:  Various  species  of  Citrus  (q.  v.).    In  the 
West  Indies,  it  is  Citrus  pafadisi.  a  small-fruited 
variety  of  the  Shaddock  (Citrus  decumana).    The 
Forbidden-fruit  of  the  French  is  the  Sweet-skinned 
orange,  a  variety  of  the  common  orange  (C.  auran- 
tium);   that  of  Italy  a  variety  of  the  Lime   (C. 
limetta). 

•for-bld  -den-ljf,  ado.  [Eng.  forbidden;  -ly.]  In 
a  forbidden  manner ;  against  commands. 


"Alisaunder 

*2.  Beyond,  above. 


flyngeth  gode  showr  hem  forby." 
Alisaunder,  5,487. 


4)  Centrifugal  force :  [CENTBIFTKJAL.] 
5j  Centripetal  force:  [('ENTBIPETAL.] 

(6)  Composition  of  forces : 

Physics:  A  force  produced  by  two  other  forces 
acting  on  a  body.  If  they  operate  in  the  same  di- 

jpposite 
body 
:>ve 

irce 

equivalent    to  their  difference.     If    the    lines   of 
direction    make   an    angle   with    each  other,  the 
resultant  will  be  a  mean  force  in  an  intermediate 
direction.    If  many  forces  act,  the  resultant  is  the 
Ihelded_miherttodo,/or&,  all  thmge,  thi  nghtwise-    lino  of  motion  or  state  of  rest  produced  by  their 
E.  Eng.  Psalter,  PS.  cxviii.  112.       conjoint  action.     [Resolution   of  Forces;    PABAL- 

LELOGRAM.] 

(7)  Conservation  of  force,  or  of  energy,  or  of  vis 
viva : 

Physics:  The  doctrine  or  principle  that  in  all 
cases  force  is  conserved — i.  e.,  kept  in  existence  even 
when  it  appears  to  perish.  Just  as  a  certain  definite 
amount  of  matter  exists  in  the  universe,  to  which 
man  cannot  add,  and  from  which  he  cannot  sub- 
tract an  atom,  so  a  definite  amount  of  force,  inca- 
pable of  being  increased  or  diminished,  exists  like 
the  former,  in  the  universe.  It  can,  however,  be 
transformed  so  as  to  look  quite  unlike  its  former 
self ;  but  in  every  case  the  force  or  energy  communi- 
cated to  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  is  withdrawn 
from  some  fund  or  energy  previously  existing. 


3.  Besides,  over  and  above,  in  addition  to. 
*4.  Near  to,  beside,  hard  by 

"To  rest  him  selfe  forby  a  fountain  side." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  Til.  2. 
*5.  According  to. 

"Forbi  min  red  quath  thu  non  del." 

Oenesis  and  Exodus,  3,987. 
*6.  With,  by. 

"He  tooke  her  up  forby  the  lilly  hand." 

Spenser:  f.  Q.,  V.  xi.  17. 

*B.  As  adv.:  By,  past,  along. 

"As  sche  cam  forby  ther  the  juge  stood." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,540.        „ „ 

*for-car  ye,  *for-cerre,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  forceorfan.]  [Correlation  of  force.] 

lo  cut  to  pieces.  (8)  Correlation  of  force,  energy,  or  vis  viva: 


•for-bld -den-ngas,  s.    [Eng.  forbidden; -ness.]  _.. „,  _„ „.,  .„  ,„.,.,.  .,„,.„„,  „.  v~  ^.^. 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  forbidden,  prohibited,       *for-cat,  *folr-Chet  s     FFr    fourchette  ~\   A  rest       Physics:  The  doctrine  or  principle  that  the  dif- 
or  interdicted.  for  a  musket.  '    ferent  kinds  of  force  in  the  universe  are  so  corre- 


tfor-bld -dgr,  «.    [Eng.  forbid;  -er.1    One  who 


boll,     bdy;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;     cat, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon, 


cell,     chorus, 
-slon  =  sliun; 


fhln, 
-Uon, 


bench; 
-gion 


go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
=  zhun.     -tloua,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


force 
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have  no  relation  to  each  other;  but  if  a  moving  things,  these  terms  convey  the  same  general  idea  of 

body  be  suddenly   arrested  in  its  career,  as,  for  exerting  strength."    (Crabb:  Eng.  .S"v»um.) 

instance,  a  bullet  by  a  target,  heat  will  be  gener-  (2)  For  the  difference  between  force  and  energy, 

ated.  and  the  same  number  of  units  of  the  work  see  ENERGY. 

which  the  motion  was  capable  of  effecting  can  be  force-piece  s. 

g^^^J^gX^SSZft  keSheAgrPoiuTdlterber  pU~d  *  '  ^  8hBft  to 

motion ;  thus  the  working  energy  communicated  to  keeP  « 

the  piston  of  a  steam-engine  is  withdrawn  from  the  force-pump,  s. 

heat  of  tne  steam,  and  exactly  balances  the  latter.  j.  Mech. :  A  pump  which  delivers  the  water  under 

Similarly,  when  the  form  of  a  body  is  changed  by  pressure,  so  as  to  eject  it  forcibly  or  deliver  it  at  an 

the  action  of  forces,  in  the  way  that  a  spring  may  elevation.    The  term  is  used  in  contradistinction  to 

be  coiled  up,  the  exact  amount  of  force  requisite  to  a  lift-pump,  in  which  the  water  is  lifted,  and  simply 

roll  it  into  form  will  exist  as  potential  energy  in  runs  out  of  the  spout.  Thesiugle-actingforce-pump 

the  spring.                      .  is  that  in  which  the  lift  and  delivery  are  alternate. 

§')  Effective  force :  [VERTICAL.]  The  double-acting  is  that  in  which  the  passages  are 

0)  Equilibrium  of 'forces :  duplicated,  so  that  a  lift  and  delivery  are  obtained 

hysics:  The  action  of  forces  which,  balancing  by  each  motion  of  the  plunger;  the  pump  has  a  dis- 

each  other,  produce  an  equilibrium  or  state  of  bal-  jinct  water-way  both  above  and  below  the  piston, 

ance,  or  rest  in  the  body  or  bodies  on  which  they  so  as  both  to  draw  and  force  water  at  each  stroke, 
operate. 

"•'  Impressed  force :  [VERTICAL.] 
'        '  ',eh 

L    fl. 


and  thus  cause  a  continuous  stream,  which  is  ren- 
dered more  uniform  by  an  air-chamber. 
2.  Steaming.  :  The  boiler-supply  pump  sometimes 

a  loco- 


i1.1} /]  '  fane- 

Nat.  Phil.:  A  force  which  acts  on  a  body  for  an  connected  to  tte  piston-rod  of  ^thecyfinofer  of 

unappreciably  short  time,  as  when  one  body  strikes  motive 

another.    It  is  called  also  an  instantaneous  f  f8r?e(2),«.    [Dan. /on,"  Icel./os»,/or».]    A 


Awater- 


"  After  dinner  I  went  along  the  Milthrope  turnpike 

" 


(13)  Instantaneous  force:  [Impulsive  force.] 

^sfcsTThe'^ctual  force  excited  by  a  moving    four'mUw  to"^  "the  faiUoY/orce  of  the  river  Kent." 
body  a.8   distinguished   from    the   potential  force    Gray.  Lett,  to  Dr.  Hharton.^ 
which  it  is  capable  of  creating. 

(15)  Measure  of  force: 

Physics:  The  measurement  of  the  magnitude  of  a 
force,  which  is  done  by  noting  the  momentum  which 
it.  communicates  to  a  body  in  a  unit  of  time.  [  Unit 


of  force.] 
(1 


f  orce  (1),  *forse,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Vr.forcer,  from  force 
=  strength  ;Sp./orzar;  Port./orpar;  Ital./orzare.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  To  compel  or  constrain  by  force  or  superior 
power  to  do  or  to  forbear  from  any  act. 

I  have  been  forced  to  use  the  cant  words  of  Whig  and 


V16)  Mechanical  force: 

Physics :  Force  of  a  mechanical  nature  acting  on    Tory."— Sntift:  Examiner. 

aterial  bodies.    It  may  be   either   that   of   the       »2.  To  enforce,  to  urge,  to  exert. 


active  force  of  a  body  in  motion,  or  the  tension  or       ..  jjigh  on  a  mounting  wave  my  head  I  bore, 

forcing  my  strength,  and  gathering  to ^he^shore.^ 


resistance  opposed  by  a  body  at  rest. 
(17)  Molecular  forces: 


,  . 

Dryden:   Virgil's  &neid,  vi.  487. 


Nat.  Phil.:  Forces  which  by  means  of  certain  at-       3  fj>o   drive,   impel,    push,    or    press    by   main 
-Factions  and  repulsions,  retain  the  atoms  of  matter    strength. 
;ide  by  side  without  their   touching  each  other.       ..Thou  Bha|t  not  destroy  the  trees  by  forcing  an  ax 


tractio 
side  b 
[ATOM;  MOLECULES.] 

(18)  Moments  of  force:  [MOMENT.] 

(19)  Moral  force  : 

Mental  Phil.:  Force  operating  on  the  human 
mind  as  distinguished  from  Physical  force  (q.  v.). 
A  threat  is  the  exertion  of  moral  force,  a  blow  is 
the  application  of  physical  force. 

(20)  Natural  forces: 

Nat  Phil.:  The  physical  agents  which  act  upon 
matter.  Specif,  gravitation,  heat,  light,  magnet- 
ism, and  electricity. 


against  them."—  Dent.  ix.  ID. 

4.  To  drive  or  drag  away  by  violence  or  might. 

"Forced  from  home  and  all  its  pleasures, 
Afric's  coast  I  left  forlorn." 

Courper:  Negro's  Complaint. 

5.  To  gain  or  draw  by  violence  or  power  ;  to  ex- 
tort.   (Followed  by/rom.) 

"  If  they  forced  from  me  one  kind  look  or  word." 

Dryden.    (Johnson.) 


6.  To  compel  by  strength  of  evidence  ;  to  compel 


It  is  opposed  to  Moral  force  (q.  v.) 

(23)  Polar  forces: 

Magnetism,  Elect.,  <Stc. :  Forces  acting  at  the  two 
opposite  poles  of  a  body. 

(24)  Polygon  of  forces:  [POLYGON.] 

(25)  Potential  force: 

Physics:  Thewhole  force  which  a  body  in  motion 
can  exert,  as  distinguished  from  the  kinetic  force 
which  it  is  exerting  at  the  specific  moment  of  time. 

(26)  Resisting  and  retarding  forces :  10.  To  excogitate  or  extort,  not  naturally,  but  by 
Physics:  Forces  which  tend  to  resist  or  retard  the    wresting,    straining,    or    distorting   of    ideas;    to 


*8.  To  storm  ;  to  take  or  enter  by  violence. 

"Troy  walled  so  high, 
Th'  Atrides  might  as  well  have  forced  the  sky." 

Waller:  His  Majesty's  Kepairing  of  St.  Paul's,  60. 
9.  To  ravish  ;  to  violate  by  force. 

"To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man, 
To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity." 

Sliakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  1. 


strain,  to  distort. 


progress  of  a  moving  body. 

(27)  Resolution  of  forces:                              .  .  "Our  general  taste  in  England  ts  for  epigram,  turns 

Physics:  The  resolution  or   decomposition  of  a  ot  wit  BnQ /orc«j  conceits."— Addison:  Spectator. 

,rce  into  the  forces  which  by  their  conjoint  action  u   TQ  compcl  one,g  self  to  give  utterance  or  ex- 


force 
produced  it. 

(28)  Retarding  forces:  [Resisting  forces.} 

(29)  Triangle  of  forces:    [TRIANGLE.] 


)"  <         ,_         .  ,        ",     ,       ~        -  it.       i<J       1  II    1  I  [^         KV/        I  L».»,rf          ~ 

(30)  Unit  of  force.  _„«„,,  „„  „  nonnd  of    ordinary  time ;  to  cause  to  ripen  or  produce  fru 

§g^^^'p^?vSisra  Eei™at"reiy ;  to  cause  to,grow  or  !!"?  artf ' 

^TQf  force :  Of  necessity ;  necessarily. 
"We  must,  of  force,  dispense  with  this  decree; 
She  must  lie  here  of  mere  necessity." 


. 
Sliakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  1. 

•(2)  No  force:  No  matter. 

"No  force,  I  wote  wheder  I  shalle." 

Toicneley  Mysteries,  p.  16. 

*(3)  To  make  force,  *To  give  force  :  To  care,  to  be 
concerned. 

"Thereof  mad  thai  no  /orc«. 

Robert  de  Brutine,  p.  204. 

(4)  To  come  into  force  :  To  be  enforced  ;  to  be  car- 
ried out. 


. 

pression  to  ;  to  assume  ;  as,  to  force  a  smile,  to  force 
a  show  of  interest. 

12.  To  bring  to  maturity  before  the  natural  or 

fruit 
al 

13.  To  endeavor  to  produce  intellectual  results  at 
a  premature   age;   as,   to  force  a  child's  mental 
faculties. 

*14.  To  man  ;  to  garrison  ;  to  strengthen  or  furnish 
with  soldiers  ;  to  reinforce. 

••  Were  they  not  forced  with  those  that  should  be  ours, 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard." 
Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  6. 
•15.  To  put  in  force  ;  to  enact  ;  to  enforce  ;  to  make 

binding. 

"  What  can  the  chnrch/orc«  more?" 

J.  Webster. 
*16.  To  care  for,  to  regard,  to  value. 

"  I  force  not  argument  a  straw." 

Sliakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,021. 


forcer 

2.  To  think  of  importance. 

"  I  force  not  of  such  fooleries."— Camden.-  Remains;  Wise 
Speeches. 

3.  (Impersonally) :  To  bo  of  importance ;  to  sig- 
nify. 

"  It  little /oroeffc  how  long  a  man  Hue,  but  how  wel  and 
vertuouwly."—  i'dall:  -tfarfcv. 

4.  To  use  force  or  violence;  to  strive,  to  endeavor. 
"  Howbeit  in  the  ende,  perceiving  those  men  did  more 

fiercely/orce  to  gette  up  the  hill."— .Vorck:  Plutarch. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  force  and  to 
strain,  see  STRAIN. 

•f  br9e  (2),  v.  t.    [Fr.  /arcer=to  stuff.] 

1.  To  stuff. 

"  Malice  forced  with  wit." 

Shakesp. :  Truilus  and  Cressida,  v.  1. 

2.  To  exaggerate. 

"  With  fables  vaine  my  historic  to  fill, 
Farcing  my  good,  excusing  of  my  ill." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  52. 

•force  a-ble,  a.    [FORCIBLE.] 

f  b'rped,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FORCE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  .4s  adjective : 

1.  Compelled.constrained. 

2.  Strained,  affected,  unnatural ;  as,  a  forced  style, 
a  forced  metaphor. 

»for9'-ed-ly%  adv.  (Eng.  forced:  -iy.]  Inaforced, 
strained,  or  unnatural  manner;  constrainedly;  un- 
naturally. 

•f  01-9 -?d-ness,  s.  [English  forced;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  forced,  strained,  or  un- 
natural. 

*fbr9e  ful,  a.    [Eng.  force;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  or  possessing  force,  power,  or  violence ; 
forcible. 

"  Were  it  by  chance,  or  forceful  destiny." 

Dryden:  Patamon  and  Arfite,  ii.  11. 

2.  Impelled  with  force  or  violence. 

"Against  the  steed  he  threw 
His  forceful  spear." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  Xntitt.  ii.  65. 

3.  Violent,  impetuous. 

"  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this?  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation?  " 

Xhnkesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

•for  96-f  ul-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  forceful;  -ly.]  In.a 
forcible,  violent,  or  impetuous  manner ;  with  force 
or  violence. 

•f  or  9e-leBS,  a.  [Eng.  force;  -less.]  Having  little 
or  no  force  or  power ;  feeble,  weak,  impotent. 

•for  ce-lSt,  'force-lette,  «forse-let,  *fors-let, 
s.  [O.  tT.forcelet,  from  Low  Lat.  forcelletum.]  A 
little  fort  or  fortress ;  a  castle. 

*for'9e  If,  adv.  [Eng.  force, ;-(».]  Vehemently. 
violently. 

f  or  9e-meat,  *farce-meat,  «.  [Eng.  force  (2),v., 
and  meat.  1 

Cook.:  Meat  chopped  fine,  seasoned,  and  served 
up  alone,  or  used  as  stuffing. 

•for  96-ment,  *forse  men,  s.  [English  force; 
-ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  forcing  or  straining. 

2.  A  fort,  a  strong  place. 

for-^Sps,  s.  [Lat.=pincers,  tongs,  from/ormus 
=  hot,  and  capio=to  take.] 

1.  A  tool  applied  to  grasping,  and  consisting  of 
two  portions  pivoted  together,  the  ends  forming 
respectively  handles  and  jaws.    A  forceps  is  used 
by  dentists  in  extracting  teeth  ;  by  accoucheurs  in 
delivering  the  head  of  the  infant  in  childbirth  ;  by 
surgeons  for  extracting  anything  from  a  wound,  &c. 
Forceps,    the    arms   of    which    are   automatically 
locked  when  closed,  are  known  as  Locking-forceps 

2.  ZoOl.:  Anything  shaped  like  a  pair  of  scissors, 
as  the  two  projecting  movable  bodies  which  ter- 
minate the  abdomen  of  an  Earwig  (q.  v.). 

"It  is  furnished  with  &  forceps  above  the  mouth." — 
Golilsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  4. 

fdr9  -er  (1),  s.    [Eng,/orc(e);  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  forces, 
compels,  or  constrains. 

"To  be  the/oreerof  a  herd." 
Chapman:  Homer;  Hymn  to  Hermes,  pt.  ilL 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mech. :  A  solid  piston  applied  to  pumps  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  constant  flow  of  water,  or 
of  raising  water  to  a  greater  height  than  is  possible 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.  Min.:  A  small  pump  worked  by  hand  ;  used  in 
sinking  pits,  draining  cellars,  Ac. 

"The  usual  means  for  the  ascent  of  water  is  either  by 
suckers  or  forcers."—  Wtlktns:  Daedalus,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  XV. 


^ 
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forcer 

•f  br$  -er  (2).  *fors-er,  ».  [O.  Fr.forcier.forsier: 
Ital./orzfere,  from  Low  Lat./oranr/iu.J  A  chest,  a 
box,  a  casket. 

forch  -Sr-lte,  «.  [Forcher,  prob.  name  of  a  per- 
son i  Weiner  Zeitung,  July  11, 1860) ;  -He.  (Min.).J 

Min.:  A  variety  of  opal.    (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 

•forch-ure,  s.  [O.  Fr.  forcheure ;  Port,  forcn- 
ilurn :  Ital.  forcatura.]  The  fork,  or  point  of  divis- 
ion of  the  legs.  (.Sir  Ferumbras,  549.) 

fore -I-ble,  *force-a-ble,  «.     [Eng.  force  (l); 

-alile.] 

1.  Having    force,     power,    or   might;    powerful, 
strong,  forceful. 

"There  is  no  desire  more  strong  and  forcible  in  man." 
— BI>.  Bull,  vol.  ii.,  disc.  5. 

2.  Characterized  or  accompanied  by  force;  vio- 
lent: impetuous;  as,  forcible  measures. 

3.  Done  by  force  or  violence;  brought  about  by 
force. 

"  Embraces  forcible  and  foul." 

Milton:  P.  L.,li.  793. 

4.  Efficacious,  of  great  influence  or  force ;  cogent ; 
as.  a  forcible  argument. 

it.  Making  use  of  powerful,  vigorous,  effective, 
cogent,  or  expressive  language. 

"He  is  at  once  elegant  and  sublime,  forcible  and  orna- 
mented."—Loi/M,  vol.  ii.,  lect.  21. 

*6.  Valid,  binding,  obligatory, 
forcible  abduction, «.    [ABDUCTION.] 
forcible  detainer,  s. 

Lnir:  The  violent  keeping  or  withholding  of  the 
houses,  lands,  &c.,  of  another  from  him. 
forcible  entry,  s. 

Law:  A  violent  taking  or  entering  into  houses  or 
lands. 

",  For  the  difference  between  forcible  and  cogent, 
see  COGENT. 

tfprcible-feeble,  «.  &  s.  [From  Feeble,  a  charac- 
ter in  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  whom  Fal- 
staff  derisively  describes  as  forcible.] 

1.  .-18  adj.:  Seemingly  forcible,  vigorous,  but  in 
reality  weak  and  feeble. 

"  Epithets  which  are  in  the  bad  taste  of  the  forcible-feeble 
school."—  Xorth  British  Review. 

'2.  Asftubst.:  One  who  strives  to  appear  forcible 
or  vigorous,  but  is  in  reality  weak  and  feeble. 

"  Italics,  that  last  resource  otthBforctble.feeblf 8."— Dis- 
raeli. 

f  brc  -I-ble-nSss,  «.    [Eng.  forcible ;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  forcible. 
fbr9  -I-blf ,  adv.    [Eng.  forcib(le') ;  -ly.] 

1,  With  force  or  strength;  strongly,  powerfully; 
cogently. 

"Never  did  any  scene,  like  these  ' streams  of  stones,* 
so  forcibly  convey  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  a  convulsion  of 
which,  in  historical  records,  we  might  in  vain  seek  for 
any  counterpart."—  Darwin:  Voyage  Hound  the  World 
(1870).  oh.  U.,  p.  198. 

2.  By  force  or  violence. 

"  Forcibly  drawn  from  many  a  close  recess." 

Cowper:  Charitu,  529. 

f br9    Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [FORCE  (1),  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c£  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  sulistantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  using  force  or  violence ; 
force,  compulsion. 

"  Such  forcings  ever  end  in  hates  and  ruines." 

Beaum.  <fr  flet.:  The  Pilgrim,  i.  1. 

2.  Hort. :  The  act  or  process  of  causing  plants, 
flowers,  fruit,  &c.,  to  come  to  maturity  before  the 
natural  or  ordinary  time   by  means  of  artificial 
heat. 

forcing-engine,  ».    A  Fire-engine  (q.  v.). 
forcing-house,  .-•. 

Hort. :  A  house  in  which  plants  are  forced ;  a  hot- 
house. 

forcing-pit, ». 

Hort. :  A  sunken  hot-bed  for  containing  ferment- 
ing materials  to  produce  bottom-heat  for  forcing 
plants. 

forcing-pump,  x.    [FORCE-PCMP.] 

*for9'-I-pal,  ii.  [Lat.  forceps  (genit.  forcipis) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -«/.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  forceps. 

•fore -I-pate,  *for9 -I-pat-6d,  for-clp  -I-tate, 
it.  [Lat.  forceps  (genit.  forcipis);  Eng.  suff.  -ate, 
-ated.] 

Ord;  Lang.,  ZuOL,  Ac. :  Formed  like  a  forceps,  to 
open  and  inclose  ;  applied  to  the  corneous  append- 
ages at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  body  of  the 
ForfieulidB?,  and  to  the  claws  of  lobsters,  crabs, 
<sc.  In  botany  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
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•for-cle  ave,  *for-cleve,  r./.  [Prof./.»--i  n.  and 
Eng.  cleave  (q.  v.).]  To  cleave,  to  cut  through. 

•for-clSm  med,  n.  [Prefix  for-  (1),  and  English 
clemmed  (q.  v.).J  Starved. 

•for-cllng  ,  v.  t.  [A.  S.forclinaan.]  To  shrink  up. 
•for-COld  ,  ii.  [Pref. /or- (I). and  Eng.roM.]  Very 
or  extremely  cold. 

"for-cras.  ed,  ir.  [Pref.  for-  (J),  and  Eng.  reuse.] 
Broken  to  pieces ;  in  ruins. 

•for-crook  ed,  *for  croked,  «.  [Pref.  for-  (1), 
and  Eug.  crooked.]  Crooked,  beut. 

•for  cut',  *for-cutte,  *for  kutte,  r.  t.  [Pref./or- 
(1),  (.udEng.  cut.]  Tocut  through. 

•for-cuth,  a.     [A.  S,]    Very  depraved  or  wicked. 

f  brd,  *foord,  t.  [A.  S.ford;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris. 
fordu;  O.  H.  Ger.  furt;  Dut.  voort;  Ger.  furt, 
furth.] 

1.  A  shallow   part  of  a  river,  where  it  may  be 
crossed  by  man  or  beast  on  foot,  or  by  wading. 

2.  A  stream,  a  current, 
ford,  v.  t.    [FORD,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  pass  or  cross  over  by  wading ;  to  wade 
through,  as  a  shallow  river. 

"Adam's  shin-bones  must  have  contained  a  thousand 
fathom,  and  much  more,  if  he  had  forded  the  ocean." — 
Raleigh:  History. 

*2.  Fig.:  To  wade  through. 

"  His  last  section  remains  only  to  be/orrfeil." — Hoicell: 
Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  39,  g  6. 

f  brd -a-ble,  n.  [Eng.  ford; -able.]  That  may  or 
can  be  forded,  or  passed  over  on  foot,  as  a  shallow 
stream. 

f  brd -a-ble-n6ss,  8.  [Eng.  fordable ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fordable. 

•for-deem  ,*for-deme,  *for  dem-en,  t>.  t.  [A.  S. 
fordtman.]  To  condemn,  to  damn. 

•for-del,  s.  [Dutch  voordeel;  Sw.  fOrdel;  Dan. 
fordeel.]  An  advantage.  [FoREDEAL.J 

for  d6  ,  f  bre-dd',  *for-don,  «for-donne,  v.  t. 
[Ar.  S./ordon,-O.  S.  fardon;  Dut.  verdoen;  O.  H. 
Ger./Vir/uon ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vertuon.] 
1.  To  destroy,  to  undo,  to  ruin. 

"  I  se  no  more,  but  that  I  am/ordoo." 

Chaucer:  O.  T.,  11,866. 

*2.  To  put  an  end  to. 

"Abated  my  balez,  forbidde n  my  distresse." 

E.  Eng.  AIM.  Poems;  Pearl,  123. 

3.  To  overcome,  to  exhaust,  to  wear  out. 

"  The  heavy  ploughman  snores, 
All  with  weary  task  fordone." 
Shakeap.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v.  2. 

•for-dread  ,  *fqr  dred,  a.  [Pref.  for-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dread,  a.]  \  cry  frightened. 

•for-drench ,  *for-drenche,  r.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
fordrencan.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  drunk,  to  intoxicate. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  be  drowned. 

•for  drl  ve,  *for-dreve,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  fordrlfan; 
Dut.  verdrtjven;  Svr.fordrifva.] 

1.  To  drive  or  toss  about  violently. 

2.  To  drive  out  utterly. 

•"for-drunk  -en,  for-dronk  en,  n.  JPref.  for- 
(1),  and  Eng.  drunken  (q.  v.).J  Very  drunken  or 
intoxicated. 

•for- dr?  ,  *for-druye,  n.  [Prof,  for-  (1),  and 
Eug.  dry.]  Very  dry. 

•for  dulled',  o.  [Dut.  verdullt.]  Very  dull  or 
stupid. 

•for  dwl  ne,  for-dwyne,  r.  i.  [A.  S.  fordwinan.] 
To  waste  away. 

•for  dyt,  f.  t.    [A.  S.  fordyttan.]    To  shut. 
fore,  prep.,  adv.,  s.&a.  [A.  S. /ore  =  for,  before.] 
•A.  As  preposition : 

1.  Before.    (Always  preceded  by  its  object.) 

"  He  ne  tolde  noughte  his  doughter  fore  of  this  reuful 
cas."  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins,  24. 

2.  For,  on  account  of,  because  of. 

"  Is  sone,  that  al  the  sorwe  is  fore." 

William  of  Palerne,  2,941. 

B.  -4«  adverb : 

•I.  Ordinary  Language: 
•1.  Before,  previously. 

"Er  wel  longe  he  tolde  us/ore  hou  hit  scholde  beo." 

St.  Andrew,  37. 

2.  In  the  front  part,  or  that  part  which  goes  first. 
II.  Xaut.:  In  or  toward  the  parts  of  a  ship  near 
tho  bows. 

C.  Assubst. :  An  advantage,  a  help. 

D.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  In  the  front  or  in  advance ; 
foot  of  a  horse. 


fore 

2.  Advanced  in  point  of  time;  earlier,  anterior, 
prior;  as,  the/ore  part  of  the  year  or  day. 

*:}.  Advanced  in  order  or  series;  antecedent;  as, 
the  fore  part  of  a  document. 

II.  Naut.:  A  term  expressive  of  tho  forward  por- 
tion of  a  vessel,  or  the  appurtenances  of  the  said 
forward  portion.  It  is  used  in  contradistinction  to 
aft. 

IT  To  the  fore: 

1.  To  the  front. 

2.  Ready;  at  hand. 

"If  he  has  not  me  to  the  fore  to  prove  what  I  said,  he 
can  do  nothing." — Lever:  The  Itttltonn,  ch.  xxxv. 

3.  Still  surviving,  alive. 

"That  the  said  Lord  John,  after  the  death  of  his  said 
father,  being  to  the  fore."— Act  Purl.  (1371),  Vindic.  of 
Robert  III. 

fore-and-aft,  a. 

Naut. .  A  term  denoting  the  whole  length  of  a 
ship,  from  stem  to  stern. 

Fore-and-aft  sail: 

Naut. :  A  sail  whose  middle  portion  is  fore-and- 
aft ;  one  which  is  attached  to  a  spar  or  stay  in  tho 
midship  line  of  the  vessel,  and  not  to  a  yard,  which 
is  athwart  ship.  [SAIL.] 

•fore-arson,  *fore-arsoun,  *for-arsoun,  s.  The 
saddle-bow. 

fore-beam,  s. 

Weav. :  The  breast-beam  of  a  loom. 

fore-boot,  s.  A  boot  or  box  in  the  forepart  of  a 
carriage. 

fore-cabin,  s.  A  cabin  for  passengers  in  the 
forepart  of  a  ship,  having  inferior  accommodation 
to  that  of  the  aft  or  saloon  cabin. 

fore-carriage,  8. 

Vehicles :  The  forward  part  of  tho  running  gear 
of  a  four-wheeled  vehicle.  The  fore-wheels,  axle, 
and  hounds ;  with  or  without  the  pole  and  the 
perch. 

•fore-covert,  s.  The  same  as  FOBE-FENCE  (q.  T.). 

fore-edge,  s.  The  front  edge  of  a  book  or  a 
folded  sheet;  in  contradistinction  to  the  back, 
which  is  folded,  and  holds  the  stitching. 

fore-end,  s. 

1.  The  front  part. 

"Inthe/ore-«nd  of  it,  which  was  toward  him,  grew  a 
small  green  branch  of  palm." — Bacon. 

2.  The  earlier  part. 

"I  have  lived  an  honest  freedom;  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  Heaven,  than  in  all 
Thefore-end  of  my  time." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

•fore-fence,  s.    A  defense  or  protection  in  front. 

fore-hammer,  s.  A  sledge-hammer,  working 
alternately  or  in  time  with  the  hand-hammer. 

•fore-imagine,  v.  t.  To  imagine  or  conceive 
beforehand. 

fore-palate,  s. 

Anat.:  Tho  anterior  partof  the  palate, 
fore-piece,  s. 

Sadd. :  The  flap  attached  to  the  forepart  of  a  side- 
saddle, to  guard  the  rider's  dress. 

•fore-plan,  v.  t.    To  plan  or  devise  beforehand. 

fore-plane,  8. 

Carp.  <*  Join. :  The  first  plane  used  after  the  saw 
and  ax.  It  is  intermediate  in  length  and  applica- 
tion between  a  jack-plane  and  a  smoothing-plane. 

fore-plate,  s.    (See  the  compound.) 

Fore-plate  bit : 

Metall. :  A  piece  of  hard  white  cast-iron  let  into 
the  front  of  the  puddling-furnace.  (Weale.) 

•fore-possessed,  a. 

1.  Held  in  possession  before.  t 

2.  Preoccupied ;  prepossessed. 
fore-rake,  s. 

ffhiphuild. :  -So  much  of  the  forward  part  of  a  ves- 
sel as  overhangs  the  keel. 

.  fo,re:B,not>  '•    The  first  portion  that  comes  over 
m  distillation  of  low  wines.    It  is  a  milky  liquid 
and  abounds  in  fusel  oil. 
fore-sight,  8. 

1.  A  sight  forward  at  the  leveling-staff  or  through 
the  sights  of  the  circumferentor. 

2.  The  muzzle-sight  of  a  gun. 

•fore,  *vore,  s.  [A.  S.  for;  O.  H.  Ger.  fora:  M. 
H.  Ger.  vuore.] 

1.  A  way,  a  road,  a  journey. 

2.  An  example. 

fbre-,  *foir-,  pref.  [FORE,  adv.]  A  prefix  much 
used  in  composition,  with  the  force  of  priority  in 
point  of  time,  order,  rank,  importance.  [FOR-, 
pref.] 


ng 


8ha         tiof'    ««n- 

shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun; 


bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     ,his;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-»lon,      -5ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &p.  =  bel.     del. 


foreacquaint 


*f  bre-ac-quaint ,  v.  t.  [Pref. fore-,  nnd  English 
acquaint  (q.  v.).]  To  acquaint  beforehand ;  to  make 
acquainted  before. 

*f  bre-ad-m5n  -Ish,  r.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
adnnmish  (q.  v.).]  To  admonish  or  warn  before- 
hand. 

*f bre-ad-vlfe  ,  r.  t.  [Pref  fore-,  and  Eng.  adcise 
(q.  T.).]  To  advise  beforehand. 

f  ore  al-lege  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  allege 
(q.  v.).]  To  allege,  state,  or  cite  before. 

•f bre-ap-po"int  ,  r.  t.  [Prof,  fore;  and  Eng. 
appoint  (o,.  v .).}  To  appoint,  set,  or  order  before- 
hand. 

f  bre-ap-pdlnt  -ment,  8.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng. 
appointment  (q.  v.).]  A  previous  appointment; 
preordination. 

f  ore-arm  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  arm,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  arm  or  provide  for  attack  or  defense 
before  tho  time  of  need. 

fb  re-arm,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  arm,  a. 
(q.  v.)] 

Anat. :  The  anterior  part  of  tho  arm,  consisting 
of  two  bones,  the  external  one  called  the  radius,  and 
the  internal  one  the  ulna  (q.  v.). 

fb  re-bay,  s.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  bay  (q.  v.).] 

Hydraul. :  A  reservoir  or  conductor  between  a 
mill-race  and  a  water-wheel.  The  discharging  end 
of  a  head  or  mill-race.  The  term  is  the  equivalent 
of  penchute  or  penstock,  but  is  used  especially  in 
regard  to  water-wheels,  which  receive  and  dis- 
charge water  at  their  peripheries,  such  as  the 
undershot,  overshot,  breast,  and  flutter-wheels. 

fb  re-bears,  ».    [FORBEAR,  s.} 

*fbre-bS-lief,  s.  [Pref.  fore-, .  and  Eng.  belief 
(q.  v.).]  Previous  belief . 

*fb  re-birth,  'for-blrth,  *for-burthe,  s.  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  birth  (a.  v.).] 

1.  Priority  in  birth ;  birthright. 

2.  The  first-born. 

*fb  re-bit,  *for-bete,  a.    [Eng.  fore,  and  bit.} 

Bot. :  The  Devil's-bit  Scabious  (Scabiosa  succisa). 
(Cotgrave.) 

*f  b  re-bit-ten,  a.  [Eng.  fore,  and  bitten.}  Bit- 
ten on  the  fore  part. 

forebitten-more,  8. 

Bot.:  Scabiosa  succisa.  [FoREBIT.]  More=root, 
and  Forebitten  more=bitten-off  root.  (Britten  <t 
Holland.)  [MORE,  8.] 

*f  ore  b6de  ,  s.  [FOREBODE,  v.}  A  foreboding, 
presage,  or  prognostication. 

fbre-b6de',  r.  t.  &  i.  [Prof,  fore-,  and  Eng.  bode 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1,  To  bode  beforehand ;  to  foretell ;  to  prognostic- 
ate ;   to  predict,    to   portend.     (Generally  said  of 
some  ill  or  calamity.) 

"Though  no  new  ills  can  be  foreboded  then." 

<  "ii-l<  <r  Isaiah  xxxiv. 

2.  To  feel  a  presentiment  of ;  to  foreknow ;  to  be 
prescient  of. 

"This  hour  we  part!— my  heart  foreboded  this." 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  14. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  prognosticate,  to  foretell  or  predict,  gen- 
erally of  ill. 

"With  these  foreboding  words  restrains  their  hate." 
Drt/den:  Virgil's  M-neid,  iii.  470. 

2.  To  be  prescient ;  to  foreknow ;  to  feel  a  secret 
sense  of  something  to  come,  generally  ill. 

"  For  she  it  was, — 'twas  she  who  wrought 
Meekly,  with  foreboding  thought." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  c.  ii. 

•fbre-bbde'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  forebode;  -ment.} 
The  act  of  foreboding,  prognosticating,  or  fore- 
knowing. 


mows  or  is  prescient. 
f  bre-b6d'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FOREBODE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  subst.:    A  prognostication,  prescience,  or 

secret  sense  of  sorile  ill  to  come. 
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f  b  re-bow-llne,  s.    [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng. 
(q.  v^.] 
Naut.:  The  bowline  of  the  foresail. 

fbrebra9e,  ».  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  English  brace 
(q.  v.).] 

2VOW&;  A  rope  applied  to  the  fore  yard-arm  to 
shift  tho  position  of  the  sail. 

fb  re  broads.  *.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Tho 
milk  which  is  first  drawn  from  a  cow  when  she  is 
milked ;  beestings. 

*f  ore  but  tick,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  buttock 
(q.  v.).|  The  breast. 

"  Now  herforebuttocktt  to  the  navel  bare." 

Swift,  Pope  and  Arbutltnut.  .Uisivll.,  iv.  222. 

»fb  re  buy  er,  «fore-by  ar,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  ami 
Eng.  buyer.]  A  forestaller. 

fbre-by',prep.  &  adv.    [FOHBY.] 

fore  cast ,  *for-kast,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pret./ore-,  and 
Eng.  cast,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Transitive : 

*I.  Lit.:  To  cast  out  or  forth. 

"  Of  maghe/orfrasf  I  am  in  the." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  xxxi.  ii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*l.  To  scheme,  devise,  or  plan  beforehand. 
"He  shall  forecast  his  devices  against  the  strongholds." 
— Daniel  xi.  24. 

2.  To  foresee ;  to  divine ;  to  presage ;  to  calculate 
beforehand. 

"  He  gives 

The  beds  the  trusted  treasure  of  their  seeds, 
Forecasts  the  future  whole." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  661. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  plan,  scheme,  or  devise  before- 
hand. 

"  Forecasting  in  what  place 
To  set  upon  them,  what  advantaged  best." 

Hilton:  Samson  Agonistes,  254. 

fb  re-cast,  s.    [FORECAST,  v.} 

*1.  A  contriving,  planning,  or  devising  before- 
hand ;  preordination. 

"He  makes  this  difference  to  arise  from  the  forecast 
and  predetermination  of  the  gods." — Addison:  On  Anoient 


2.  Foresight  of  consequences,  and  provision 
against  them;  prevision;  the  faculty  or  power  of 
foreseeing  consequences. 

"Alas  !  that  Warwick  had  no  moTQ  forecast : 
But  while  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
The  King  was  slyly  fingered  from  the  deck." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  1. 

fore-cast -8r,  8.  [Eng./oreco»(;  -er.]  One  who 
forecasts,  foresees,  or  makes  provision  beforehand. 

fore-cast  -Ing,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
casting.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Foreseeing,  farsighted. 

"The  Emperor  is  too  wise  and  forecasting  a  prince, 
either  to  fall  out  with  Germany  or  the  Pope." — Ascham: 
Letter,  in  Works  (1865),  i.  279. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  forecasts ;  pro- 
vision against  consequences. 

"The  witty  iwiencions,  forecastinges  .  .  .  and  other 
laborious  affairs  of  Anselme." — Bale:  English  Votaries, 
pt.  ii. 

forecastle  (pron.  fok  -sel),  ».    [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  castle  (q.  v.).] 
Nautical : 

1.  In  flush-docks;  a  part  of  the  upper  deck  for- 
ward of  the  after  fore-snroud. 

2.  A  short  upper  deck  forward.    Formerly  raised 
like  a  castle  to  command  the  enemy's  decks.    A 
top-gallant  forecastle. 

3.  A  forward  part  of  the  space  below  decks  for 
the  seamen  in  merchant  ships. 

"The  superstitions  of  the  forecastle."— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

forecastle-deck,  s. 
Naut.:  [FORECASTLE  (2).] 
f  b're-cat-harp  -Ings,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  catharpings  (q.  v.j.l 


f  bre-bdd  -Ing-1?,  adv.    [Eng.  foreboding;  -Jj/.]    pa.  par.  of  /orciorre=to  shut  out:  /or=Lat.  /ort8= 
In  a  foreboding  manner;  with  prognostications  or    out  of  doors,  outside;   clarre  =  Lat.  claudo  =  to 

shut'i, 
A.  Transitive: 

•I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  shut  out  or  up  ;  to  preclude  ;  to  exclude  ;  to 
block  out. 

The  waies  being  foreclosed  by  the  enemy."  —  Goldlnge: 


presages. 

f  b  re-b8d-jf ,  s.    [Prof,  fore-,  and  Eng.  body.} 
Naut. :  The  fore  part  of  a  ship,  from  the  mainmast 

to  the  stem. 

f  b  re-b6w,  s.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  bow  (2) ,  s.] 
Saddlery :  The  pommel  or  horn  of  a  saddle. 


fore-end 

2.  To  bar,  to  hinder,  to  stop. 

"Such  an  impeachment  aw  can  foreclose  the  hands  of 
the  Court."—  State  Trials:  E,t.  Fltzhiirrif. 

II,  Laic:  To  foreclose  a  mortgagor  (commonly  but 
improperly  written  mortgage)  is  to  cut  him  off  from 
his  equity  of  redemption  of  the  mortgaged  property. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  mortgagee  may  either  compel 
the  sale  of  the  estate,  in  order  to  get  the  whole  of  his 
money  immediately;  or  else  call  upon  the  mortgager  to 
redeem  his  estate  presently,  or,  in  default  thereof,  to  be 
forever  foreclosed  from  redeeming  the  same;  that  is,  to 
lose  his  equity  of  redemption,  without  possibility  of  re- 
call."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  10. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Law:  To  foreclose  a  mortgagor  (or  mortgage). 

fore  c!6s -lire,  *for-clos-ure,  s.  [Eng.  fure- 
clos(e) ;  -ure.} 

Law:  The  act  or  process  of  foreclosing  a  mort- 
gagor (or  mortgage). 

"  It  is  accordingly  usual  to  give  the  mortgagee  a  power 
of  sale,  which  indeed  is  now,  unless  expressly  excluded, 
incident  to  every  mortgage,  whereby  he  may  realize  his 
security  much  more  conveniently  than  by  a  foreclosure." 
— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  10. 

*f  ore  c6me  ,  *for-come,  v.  t.  [Fret,  fore,  and 
Eng.  come  (q.  v.).]  To  come  before,  to  anticipate. 

*f  b"re-c6m-€r,  8.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  comer.}  An 
ancestor,  a  forefather. 

*f  bre-c6n-96ive  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  COH- 
cei're  (q.  v.).]  To  conceive  or  imagine  beforehand. 

*f  bre-C&n-Clu  de,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
conclude  (q.  v.).]  To  conclude,  settle,  or  agree  on 
previously. 

*f  bre-c6n-demn'  (demn  as  dem),  v.  t.  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  condemn  (q.  v.).]  To  condemn  be- 
forehand. 

f  b  re-course, s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eug.  course,  s.] 
[COURSE,  B.  7  (2).J 

Naut. :  The  same  as  FORESAIL  (q.  v.). 

f  b  re-cburt,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  court 
(q.  v.).]  A  front  court;  the  court  in  front  of  a 
house. 

*f  bre-cfiv  -er,  *for-cov-er,  f.  t.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  cover  (q.  v.).J  To  cover  in  front;  to  cover 
over. 

"    fore -crag,  s.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  crag  (3),». 
(q.  v.)]    The  anterior  part  of  the  throat. 

•fbre-date',  v.  t.  CPref.  /ore-,  and  English  date 
(q.  v.).]  To  antedate ;  to  date  before  the  true  time. 

fore-day,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  day.}  That 
part  of  the  day  which  elapses  from  breakfast-time 
till  noon. 

*f  ore-deal ,  *fore-dele,  s.  [FORDEL.]  An  ad- 
vantage. 

fb  re-dSck,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  deck  (q.  v.).] 

Naut. :  The  fore  or  front  part  of  tho  deck  or  of  the 
ship. 

*f bre-dS-creS  ,  r.  i.  [Prof,  fore-,  and  English 
decree  (q.  v.).]  To  preordain. 

'fore-deem  ,  *fore-deme,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  deem  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans.:   To  judge  or  know  beforehand;  to 
anticipate;  to  foretell. 

"Which  could  guess  and  foredeem  of  things  past, 
present,  and  to  come." — Geneva  Testament. 

B.  2Va«8. :  To  presage,  to  forebode. 

"It  was  more  standing  with  humanitee  and  gentle- 
nesse  to  hope  the  best  then  to  foredeme  the  worste." — 
L'dall:  Apuph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  320. 

*fbre-de-81gn'  (g  silent),  v.  t.  [Prof,  fore-,  and 
Eng.  design,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  design,  plan,  or  devise 
beforehand. 

*fbre  d6-te"r'-mlne,  v.  t.  [Pret.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
determine  (q.  v.).]  To  determine,  settle, or  appoint 
beforehand. 

*f bre-dls-p6  ge,  r.  f.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  dw- 


f  ore  9hos,  -en,  *for-chos-en,  a.  [Prefix  fore-, 
and  Eng.  chosen.}  Chosen  beforehand  or  before ; 
pre-elocted. 

fbre-9lt-8d,  a.  [Prof,  fore-,  and  Eng.  cited.} 
Cited  or  quoted  before  or  above ;  already  cited. 

f  ore  close  ,  *for-close,  r.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  forclos, 


*««.-«       )/d  ** 


Ctcsar,  p.  66. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wbre,     woU     wSrk, 


what,     fall,     father;     w6,     wSt,     here,     camel,     h8r,    there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     «6n;     mute,     cfib,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


,v.] 

*f  bre-do6m  ,  r.  /.  [Prof .  fore-,  and  Eng.  doom,  v. 
(q.  v.)  1  To  doom,  decree,  or  appoint  beforehand ; 
to  predestinate. 

*f  b  re-do&m,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  doom,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  Previous  doom  or  judgment. 

*fb  re-dobr,  8.  [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng.  door  (fl.  v.).] 
The  door  in  the  front  of  a  house ;  a  front-door,  as 
opposed  to  the  back-door. 

*f b  re-el-dSr,  8.  [Dan./oro:idre.]  An  ancestor; 
a  forefather. 

fb Te-2nd,  s.  [Prof,  fore-,  and  Eng.  end.}  The 
beginning;  as,  the  'fore-end  of  harvest. 

sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     pot, 
se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


forefairn 

fb  re-f  aim,  a.    [FORFAIRN.] 

f  b  re-fa-ther,    *fore-fa-dre,    *fore-fa-der,   8. 

f  Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng.father  (q.v.) ;  Dut. vooruader ; 
Ger.  vorvater;   Icel./or/adhir.]    An  ancestor;  one 
who  in  any  degree  of  ascending  genealogy  precedes 
another ;  usually  spoken  of  in  a  remote  degree. 
"To  cheer  the  rude  forefather*  of  mankind." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  454. 

r  ("rabb  thus  discriminates  between  forefather, 
ancestor,  and  progenitor:  "Ancestor  is  said  of 
those  from  whom  we  are  remotely  descended. 
Forefathers  is  a  partial  and  familiar  term  for  the 
preceding  branches  of  any  family  |  progenitors  is  a 
higher  term  in  tho  same  sense,  applied  to  families 
of  distinction:  we  speak  of  the  forefathers  of  a 
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*3.  To  leave,  to  quit. 

"  Ale  mon  the  his  lond  haf  d&  forgan." 

Layamon,  ii.  505. 

•B.  Intrans. :  To  give  up ;  to  forbear. 

"  He  may  not/orooon  that  he  nas  jalous." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,959. 

*fbre-g8  (2)  *for-gan,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref. /ore-,  and 

A.  Intrans. :  To  go  before ;  to  go  or  pass  by.    (Ob- 
solete except  in  the  pa.  par.  foregone,  and  the  pr. 
par.  foregoing.) 

"  This  foregoing  remark  gives  the  reason  why  imitation 
pleases.    — Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

B.  Trans.:  To  go  before,  to  precede. 

"  Milthe  and  sothiness  sal  forgan  thi  face." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter;  Ps.  linviii.  15. 

fdre-g6-8r  (1),  s.    [Eng.  forego  (1);  -er.\   One 


•fore-feel  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  feel 
(q.  v.).l  To  feel  beforehand ;  to  be  prescient  of ;  to 
feel  as  if  by  presentiment. 

•fore-feel  -Ing,  s.  [Pref./ore-,  and  'S.^g.  feeling 
(q.  v.).]  A  premonitory  feeling ;  a  feeling  in  antici- 
pation. 

fore-fend,  'for-fend,  « for-fend-en,  *  for- 
fend-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref./ore-  (1),  and  Eng./ej«J= 
defend. J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  forbid. 

"Thi  shreude  woordis  forfendf n  that."— Job  iv. 

2.  To  avert,  to  keep  off,  to  ward  off. 

"Which  peril  God/or/e»td:" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  avert  or  keep  off  evil ;  to  forbid. 

"  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord;  Gloster  is  dead." 
"Marry,  God /or/end/" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  Hi.  2. 

*fb  re-fight  (gh  silent),  t>.  t.    [Pref.  /ore-=for, 


•f b  re-flgh-ter  (oft  silent), *for  fight-ore,  *for- 

Ono  who  fights  in  front  of  or  defends  another. 

f  b  re-f  In-ggr,  *fore-fyng-ur,  «.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  finger  (q.  v.).]  The  finger  next  to  the 
thumb ;  the  first  or  index  finger. 

•fb  re-fit,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  fit,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  make  fit  or  prepare  beforehand. 

•f  bre-fl6w,  v.  t.  [Prof,  fore-,  and  Eng.  flow 
(q.  v.).]  To  flow  before. 

f  b  re-fopt,  «.    [Prof,  fore-,  and  Eng.  foot  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  One  of  the  anterior  feet  of  a  quadruped 
or  multiped. 

*2.  Fig. :  The  hand.  (Said  in  contempt.) 

II.  Shipbuild.:     The  forward  end  of  a    vessel's 
keel,  on  which  the  stem-post  is  stepped. 

•fb  re-form,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  form 
(q.  v.) .]  To  form,  plan,  or  prepare  beforehand. 

fore-frftnt,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  front 
(q.  v.).J  The  front  or  foremost  part  or  position;  as, 

t.    [Pref.  fore-,   and   Eng.   game 


precedes  another;  an 


"  When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our/ore0oer«." — Shakesp.-  All's  Well,  ii.  3. 

•2.  A  royal  purveyor.    ( Wharton.) 

fbre-go  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [FoKEQO  (2),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. .  Going  before ;  preceding  in  point  of 
time  or  place. 

"  Was  man  (frail  always)  made  more  frail 
Than  in  foregoing  years?" 

Cowper:  Bill  of  Mortality  ( 1787). 

fb  re-gone  (gone=gan),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [FOREGO 
(2), v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gone  before;  past;  preceding. 

2.  Determined  or  settled  before ;  predetermined ; 
as,  a  foregone  conclusion. 

•fore-grand  -fa-thSr,  s.     [Pref.  fore,  and  Eng. 
grandfather  (q.  v.).]    Great-grandfather, 
•fore-grand  -sire,  *folr-grand-schir,  s.  [Pref. 

"To  the  forsaids  persones abonenamit,  thair  fathers, 
guidshirs,  grandshirs,  foirgrandschirs,  or  any  vthers  thair 
predicessors  of  the  father  or  mother  syide." — Act  Chas.  I. 
(ed.  1814),  v.  64. 

2.  A  predecessor.    (Used  in  a  moral  sense.) 

"  Frere  Martine  Lauter  your  foirgrandschir  passed  mair 
cannelie  to  vorke,  and  did  deny  that  euer  S.  James  vrait 
aue  epistle."— Nicol  Burne,  F.  62  b. 

fb  re-ground,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  .ground 
(q.  v.).J  The  part  of  a  landscape  which  lies,  or  ex- 
panse of  a  picture  which  seems  to  lie,  nearest  the 
eye  of  the  spectator,  or  in  front  of  the  figures ;  the 
front. 

tl\  foreground  black  with  stones  and  slags." 

Tennyson:  Palace  of  Art,  81. 

•f bre-guess  ,  *for-gess,  r.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  guess  (q.  v.).]  To  guess  beforehand;  to  con- 
jecture. 

fore-hand,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  hand 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  That  part  of  a  horse  which  is  before  the 


„__„  g-er,s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 

Eng.  ganger  (q.  v.).] 

•1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  goes  before  or  precedes 
another. 

"Als  anticrist  lyms  and  his  forgangers ." 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  4,lfil. 

2.  Naut.:  A  short  rope  grafted  on  to  tho  harpoon, 
to  which  tho  rope  is  bent. 

•fore-gate  (l),  *folr-palt,  s.  [Pref./ore-,  and 
Eng.  gate  (q.  v.).J  The  high  or  open  street. 

•fb  re-gate  (2),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and'  Eng.  gate 
=j.v.).]  A' 


•II. 

1.  The  chief  or  best  part. 

"  The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host." 

Shakesp  :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

2.  Advantage,  preference. 

"Such  a  wretch 
Hath  the  forehand  and  vantage  of  a  king." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 
*B    As  adjective: 

1.  Done  before  the  usual  or  regular  time ;  antici- 
pative ;  dono  or  given  in  advance. 

"  You'll  s:iy  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband, 
And  so  extenuate  the  forehand  sin." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

2.  Forward,  first  in  order. 

^T  To  be  to  the  forehand  w?  any  one :  To  get  the 
start  of  any  one. 


<q.  v.) .]    A  front  gate ;  an  entrance  gate 

fb  re-gift,  s.    [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng.  gift  (q.  v.).] 

Law :  A  premium  paid  by  a  lessee  when  taking 
his  lease. 

fbre-go    (i),  *for-go,  *for-gan,  *for-ga,  *for- 

gon,  *for-goon,  r.  (.  &  i.    [A.  S.  forgan ;  O.  H.  Ger.       forehand-rents,  s.  pi.    A  premium  given  by  a 
fargangan,  fargdn.\  lessee  at  the  time  of  taking  his  lease.    It  is  called 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  part  with;  to  give  up;  to  resign;  to  re- 
nounce; to  relinquish  voluntarily. 

"What  has  he  left  that  he  can  jet  forego*" 

Cou-per:  Charity,  150. 
•2.  To  lose. 

"Heo  for  hunger  had  forgone  Mr  wit  and  ek  hur  mende." 
Sir  Ferumbras,  2,683. 


ng 

also  a  foregift  or  income,  or  often  simply  a  fine. 
(Eng.) 

f  b  re  hand-ed,  a.    [Eng. /ore/Kind;  -ed.] 
1.  Early,  timely,  seasonable ;  done  or  used  in  good 
time. 

"If  by  thus  doing  you  have  not  secured  your  time  by  an 
early  and  forehanded  care,  yet  be  sure,  by  a  timely  dili- 
gence, to  redeem  the  time." — Taylor. 


foreign 

2.  Formed  in  tho  forehand  or  foreparts. 

"He's  a  substantial  true-bred  beast,  bravely/ore/mmted." 
— Drt/den:  Dufresnoy. 

3.  In  good  or  comfortable  circumstances  ;  well  off. 
for  e-hSad,  *fore-hed,  *for-heed,  *fore  hede, 

•for  hevede,  s.  [A.  S.  forhedfod;  Old  Fris.  faro- 
haved,  forhafd;  M.  H.  Ger.  vorhoubet;  Dut.  voor- 
hoofd ;  Ger.  vorhaupt.] 

I.  Lit.:  That  part  of  the  face  which  reaches  from 
the  eyes  upward  to  th»  hair ;  the  brow. 

"Among  the  crowd  of  silent  members  appeared  the 
majestic  forehead  and  pensive  face  of  Isaac  Newton." — 
Macaulau:  Hist.  Eng..  oh.  z. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  top. 

"An  oak  whose  roots  by  noontide  dew  were  damped, 
And  on  whose  forehead  inaccessible 
The  raven  lodged  in  safety." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vli. 

2.  Impudence,  assurance,  audacity. 

"  My  ref  uter's  forehead  is  stronger  with  a  weaker  wit." 
— Bp.  Hall:  Honor  of  the  Married  Clergy,  bk.  i.,  g8. 

•forehead-cloth,  s.  A  band  wor»  by  ladies  to 
prevent  wrinkles. 

*f 8r  e-h6ad-ed,  a.  [Eng.  forehead;  -ed.]  Head- 
strong, brazen-faced,  impudent. 

•f  8r  e-head-less,  a.  [English  forehead;  -less.'] 
Brazen,  impudent,  bold. 

•fore-hear',  v.  i.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  hear 
(q.  v.).]  To  hear  orbe  told  beforehand. 

•f  bre-h5nd  ,  v.  t.  [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng.  hend 
(q.  v.).J  To  seize  before ;  to  overtake. 

•fore-hew  (ew  as  u),  v.  t.  [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng. 
hew  (q.  v.).]  To  hew  or  cut  in  front. 

fb  re-h61d,  s.  [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng.  hold  (q.  v.).] 

Naut. :  Tho  front  or  forepart  of  the  hold  of  a 
ship. 

•fbre-hold'-lng,  s.  [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng.  holding 
(q.  v.).]  A  prediction ;  a  superstitious  prognostica- 
tion of  ominous  account. 

f  b  re-hood,  s.    [Pref.  fore-,   and    English  hood 

Shipbuild. :    One  of  the  most  forward  of  the  out- 
side and  inside  planks. 
f  b  re-hopk,  s.    [Pref.  fore-,   and   English   hook 

Shipbuild.:  A  strengthening  piece  in  the  stem, 
binding  the  bows  together ;  a  breast-hook. 

fb  re-horse,  s.  [Prof,  fore-,  and  Eng.  horse 
(q.  v.).J  The  foremost  horse  in  a  team. 

f  or  -Sign  (g  silent),  *for-ayne,  *for-eiue,  »fqr- 
eyn,  *for-eyne,  *for-ralne,  a.  &  s.  [Ft.  forain. 
from  Low  Lat.  foraneus,  from  Lat.  /oros=out  of 
doors ;  Sp.  4  Ital./oraneo.  The  g  is  excrescent.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  another  country  or  nation; 
alien ;  extraneous. 

"  Your  son,  that  with  a  fearful  soul 
Leads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil, 
This  fair  alliance  quickly  shall  call  home." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  Iv.  4. 

2.  Strange. 

"Al  foreyn  thyng  to  me  mak  bittirnesse, 
Sauf  oonly  Jhesu." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  249. 

•3.  Counterfeit,  dissembled ;  not  natural  or  true. 
"Orafft  may  shewe  &  foreyn  apparence." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  48. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  strangers  or  foreigners. 

"  I  love  the  king,  your  father,  as  yourself. 
With  more  than  foreign  heart." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iv.  L 

•5.  Strange,  exiled,  excluded ;  kept  at  a  distance. 
"  They  will  not  stick  to  say  you  envied  him; 

Kept  him  &  foreign  man  still  :  which  so  grieved  him. 

That  he  ran  mad  and  died." 

Shakesp.!  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  2. 

6.  Remote ;  alien ;  irrelevant ;  having  no  connec- 
tion with. 

"  I  must  dissemble, 
And  speak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart." 

Addison:  Cato,  i.  1. 
•7.  Out  of  doors. 

"  Into  a  chambre/orene  the  gadelyng  gan  wende." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  310. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  foreigner ;  a  stranger. 

"  Iheforeyns  alle  aboute 

To  the  kyng  f  elle  on  knees,  his  powere  did  tham  loute." 
Hobfrt  de  Brunne,  p.  322. 

2.  A  house  of  office ;  a  privy. 

"  Joynynge  to  the  walle  of  a  foreyne." 
Chaucer.  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Adriane,  74, 


1)611,    bfiy;     p6~ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    gell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;  '  expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  - 1 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -alon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -blek    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


foreign-attachment 

II.  Law:  A  foreigner  or  alien  living  in  this  coun- 
try is  amenable  to  its  laws  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
native-born  citizen. 

11  For  the  difference  between  fore ign  and  extrane- 
ou*,  see  EXTRANEOUS. 

IT  1.  Foreign  Bill  of  Exchange: 

Comm.  t£  Banking:  A  bill  of  exchange  drawn  or 
payable  abroad. 

2.  Foreign  enlistment: 

Law  <£  Hist. :  The  act  of  enlisting  in  the  naval  or 
military  service  of  a  foreign  power.  The  policy  of 
the  United  States  has  always  been  to  discourage 
the  enlistment  of  its  citizens  in  the  service  of 
another  country,  particularly  in  time  of  war,  while 
it  absolutely  prohibits  the  enlistment  of  its  citizens 
or  the  giving  aid  in  any  way  to  either  party  in  case 
of  civil  war  in  a  foreign  country.  A  notable  in- 
ctance  of  this  occurred  in  recent  years  during  the 
Cuban  rebellion,  when  a  number  of  recruits  were 
confined  on  Governor's  island.  New  York,  and  pre- 
vented joining  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  long  litigation  between  England 
and  this  country  over  the  "Alabama  claims"  arose 
from  the  fact  that  England  had  allowed  the  build- 
ing, equipment,  and  escape  from  her  ports  of  a 
vessel  designed  to  aid  the  states  then  in  rebellion 
against  this  government.  This  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference is  general  among  civilized  nations,  and  an 
individual  enlisting  in  foreign  service  forfeits  his 
rights  of  citizenship  and  protection  under  his  natal 
government. 

foreign-attachment,  a.   [ATTACHMENT.] 

.foreign-built,  a.  Said  of  ships  built  in  a  for- 
eign country. 

Foreign-office,  *. 

Gov. :  Tho  title  gjven  the  English  department  of 
State  through  which  the  sovereign  communicates 
with  foreign  powers.  A  Secretary  of  State  is  at  the 
head. 

foreign-plea,  «. 

Law:  A  plea  objecting  to  a  Judge  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  not  cognizance  of  tlie  subject-matter  of 
the  suit. 

f6r  -eign-Sr  (g  silent),  s.    [Eng.  foreign ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.:  A   person    born    in  'another   country;   ** 
native  of  a  foreign  country ;  an  alien. 

"Solemnly  counseled  their  Sovereign  not  to  employ 
foreigners  in  his  magazines." — Mac-inl'ty:  Hint.  Eng., 
ch.  xiz. 

2.  Fig.:  A  stranger;  anything  strange. 

"Joy  is  each  ^foreigner, 
So  mere  a  stranger  to  my  thoughts." 

Denhani:  Sophy,  v. 

*f  Br  -eign-I$m  (g  silent),  s.  [English  foreign; 
•ism.] 

1.  Foreignness. 

2.  A  foreign  idiom  or  custom. 

*f  5r -eign-lze  (g  silent),  *for-an-ize,  r.  /.  [Eng. 
foreign;  -ize.]  To  talk  or  act  as  a  foreigner;  to 
use  foreign  words  or  idioms. 

"Our  countryman,  Pits,  did  foranizf  with  long  living 
beyond  the  seas."' — Fuller:  Worthies;  Warwick,  ii.  417. 

f  5r  -ei^n-ne'ss  (g  silent),  s.  [English  foreign; 
-n«s*.]  1  he  quality  or  state  of  being  foreign ; 
strangeness;  irrelevancy;  remoteness. 

"Let  not  th&forefgnnexsot  the  subject  hinder  you  from 
endeavoring  to  set  me  right." — Locke. 

*f8r-ein,  a.  &s.    [FOREIGN.} 

f  bre-Jud  &e,  r.  t.  [Prof,  fore-,  and  Eng.  judge 
(q.  v.).J 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  To  judge  or  form  an  opinion  about 
beforehand. 

"We  shall  forejudge  their  cause." — State  Trials:  Ed. 
Fttzhan.s  (1681). 

2.  O.  Eng.  Law:  To  expel  from  a  court,  or  strike 
off  the  rolls  for  malpractices  or  non-appearance,  as 
an  attorney. 

*f  bre-Jfid&  -§r,  fi.    [Eng.  forejudg(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  forejudges  or  prejudges. 

2.  Eng.  Law:  A  judgment  by  which  a  man  is  de- 
prived or  putoutof  the  thing  in  question;  a  judg- 
ment of  expulsion  or  banishment. 
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*fbre-kn6W  -$L-ble  tk  silent),  a.  [Eug./nrel-noir; 
•<ilile.\  Capable  of  being  known  beforehand;  that 
may  be  foreknown. 

fore-know -gr  (k  silentl,  s.  [Eng.  f,irrt:>,,,ir; 
-er.]  One  who  foreknows  or  has  previous  knowledge 
of  tilings. 

fore-know  -Ing  (k  silent),  pr.  pur.,  uilj.  A  suM. 
[FOREKNOW. J 

A.  <fc  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  ailj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  Foreknowledge,  prescience. 

fore-know -Ing-l?  (fc  silent  I.  nilr.  fEiig.  fore- 
Jouncing ;  -ly.]  \\  ith  foreknowledge  or  prescience ; 
deliberately ;  of  deliberate  purpose. 

f  bre-knowl  -edge  (A.-  silent),  s.  [Pref./ore-,  and 
Kim.  knowledge  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Prescience;  knowledge  of  a  thing 
before  it  happens. 

"Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate." 

Milan!  f.  L.,  ii.  M9. 

2.  Theol.:  The  prescience  of  God  by  which  He  is 
believed  to  have  foreseen  from  all  eternity  every 
being  who  should  ever  exist,  and  every  incident  in 
the  history  of  each,  and  all  future  events  of  what- 
ever kind. 

"Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  the 
Father."—!  Peter  I.  2.  (Cf.  also  Acts  ii.  28.; 

fore-known'   (k  silent),  pa.  pur.  or  a.    IFOKE- 

KXOW.J 

for'-el,  *for-elle,  «.  [O.  Fr.  font,  fourrel,  from 
forre,fourre=a  case,  a  sheath;  Fr. fourreau.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  case,  a  bag,  a  sack,  a  purse. 

2.  Bookbinding:  A  kind  of  parchment  for  book- 
covers. 

•for  -el,  *for  -ell,  v.  t.  [FOBEL,  *.]  To  bind,  to 
cover. 

fb  re-land,  *.    [Prefix  /ore-,  and  English  luml 
(q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  piece  of  land  extending  some  distance  into 
the  sea  ;  a  promontory  ;  a  headland. 

"As  when  a  ship,  by  skillful  steersman  wrought, 
Nigh  river's  mouth,  or  foreland,  where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  sails." 

Hilton:  f.  L.,  Ii.  514. 

2.  A  house  facing  the  street,  as  distinguished  from 
one  in  a  close  or  alley.    (Scotch..) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  A  space  between  a  fortified  wall  and  the 
moat. 

2.  Hydraul.  Engin. :  That  portion  of  the  natural 
shore  on  the  outside  of  the  embankment  which, 
standing  several  feet  above  low-water  mark,  and 
having  a  considerable  breadth,  acts  as  an  advanced 
guard  to  the  embankment  to  receive  the  shock  of 
the  waves  and  deaden  their  force  upon  the  bank. 

•fore-lay  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  lay 
(q.  v.).J  To  contrive  or  plan  beforehand. 

•f  bre-lead  ,  "for  lede,  r.  t.  [Prof,  fore-,  and 
English  lead  (q.  v.).J  To  draw  out  or  forward  ;  to 
exalt. 

*f  'ore-lead  -er,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  leader 
(q.  v.).J  One  who  leads  or  draws  others  forward 
by  his  example. 

f  b're-leg,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  leg  (q.  T.).] 
One  of  the  front  legs  of  an  animal,  a  chair,  &c. 


forenight 


•fore-lend  ,   r.  t.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  lend 

1     v  1   1     "1~    1~— -1    "—   — : ir_* i i.  j_    _• 

entirely. 


(q.  v.).]    To  lend  or  give  beforehand;  to  give  up 
"  Dly. 


•fpre-11  e,  r.  i.   [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  lie  (q.  v.).] 
To  Ho  in  front. 


•fore-lift ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  lift 
(q.  v.).J  To  lift  up  in  front,  to  raise  any  anterior 
part. 

•fore  lit  -t8r,  v.  i.    [Pref.  fore-,   and  Eng.  litter 
(q.  v.j.J    To  litter  or  bring  forth  prematurely, 
f  O  re  I8ck,  ».    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  liu-k  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  lock  or  hair  which  grows  from 
.  ,    the  forepart  of  the  head, 
f dre-judfc  -ment,  «.    [Eng.  forejuila(e);  -meat.]       2.  Mack.:  A  cotter  or  split-pin  in  the  slot  of  a 
A  judgment  or  opinion  formed  beforehand.  ^It  to  preTent  retraction ;  a  linch-piu  ;  a  pin  fast- 

ening the  cap-square  of  a  gun  ;  a  key. 


*fb  re  king,*.  [Pref.  fore-,  andEng.  king  (q.v.).] 
A  predecessor  on  a  throne. 

fbre-kn6W  (fcsUent),t>.  t.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.    opportunity,   in   allusion    to   the  proverb,  "Take 
know  (q.  v.).]  Time  by  the  forelock,  for  he  is  bald  behind. 

A.  Trans. :  To  know  beforehand ;  to  have  a  pre- 
science of. 

"  Nor  hath  Jove  given  us  toforektune 
When  the  rich  years  of  virtue  shall  succeed." 

West:  Pindtir;  Xemean  Ode  i. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  have  prescience  or  foreknowledge 
of  things ;  to  be  prescient. 

"If  Iforeknev, 
Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  Hi.  111. 


IT  To  take  by  the  forelock:  To  seize  at  the  earliest 
•y,_in,alli    ' 

"  The  fair  new  forms 
That  float  about  the  threshold  of  an  age    .    .    . 
Are  taken  by  the  forelock." 

Tennyson:  The  G<jl<l<n  Yeai;  19. 

forelock-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  retained  by  a  key,  gib, 
or  cotter  passing  through  a  slot  of  the  shank. 

forelock-hook, «. 

Rope-making :  A  winch  or  whirl  in  the  tackle- 
block  by  which  a  bunch  of  three  yarns  is  twisted 
into  a  strand. 


f  ore-lock,  r.  t.  [FORELOCK,  «.J  To  secure  hy  .1 
forelock,  as  a  holt. 

*fore-loofe, .«.    [FURLOUGH.] 

*f  ore-look  ,  'for-lok,  *for-loke,  *for-luke,  s. 
[Pref./ore-,  and  Eug.  look,  s.  (q.  T.)]  Foresight, 
providence. 

•fore  look  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  look 
(q.v.).]  To  look  forward  or  beforehand. 

*fore  lopk-?r,  •for-look-ere,  s.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  looker  (q.  v.).J  One  who  looks  after  or 
provides  for  another. 

f  0  re  man,  s.  [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng.  man  d].  v.).J 
The  first  or  chief  man  of  a  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  samebusints-  or  occupation.  Specif.: 

U)  The  first  or  chief  man  of  a  jury,  who  act.--  ;ts 
their  speaker. 

"  He  is  a  very  sensible  man.  shoots  flying,  and  hus  be^n 
Heveral  times  foreman  of  the  petty  jury." — Ailditton:  *f<c- 
tator,  No.  122. 

(2)  An  overseer,  superintendent,  or  leading  man 
of  a  number  of  hands  engaged  on  works  of  any  kind. 

fb  re-mast,  «.  &  a.  [Pref./ore-,  and  English  m.rsf 
(q.  T.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Xaut.:  Tho  mast  nearest  to  the  bow,  in  vessels 
carrying  more  than  one  mast,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  ketch,  whose  forward  mast  is  the  main,  as  being 
the  longer  of  the  two,  the  aftrrmast  being  the 
mizzen.  The  foremast  carries  the  foresail  and  fore- 
topsail  yards. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Used  to  denote  a  common  sailor;  one 
who  serves  before  the  mast. 

"The  vulgar  courage  of  a  foremast  man  he  still  re- 
tained."— .tf«c«H/«j/.-  Hist.  Enu.,  ch.  liv. 

•fore-meant',  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  meant.] 
Meant  or  intended  before;  premeditate,  deliberate. 

•fore  melt ,  r.  f.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  melt 
(q.  v.).J  To  melt  beforehand. 

fore  men  -tioned,  «.  [Pref./ore-, andEng.  men- 
tioned.] Mentioned  or  spoken  of  before;  already 
cited  or  mentioned. 

"  Dacier,  in  the  life  of  Aurelius,  has  not  taken  notice  of 
the  forementioned  figure  on  the  pillar." — Addifn:  ttn 
Italy. 

•fore-mind  ,  *fore-mynd,  v.i.  [Pref./ore-, ami 
Eng.  mind  (q.  v.).]  To  design,  to  plan. 

f  b  re-m6st,  *fore-mest,  *for-mest,  *for-meste, 
».  ii  adv.  [A  double  superlative  from  fore  (q.  v.), 
the  original  A.  S.  superlative  being  forma  =  first. 
From  this  was  formed  the  double  super,  formest, 
fyrmost,  which  in  its  turn  was  corrupted  iuto  fore- 
most.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  First  in  point  of  time,  place,  or  order. 

"This  foremost  morn  of  nil  the  year." 
Coteper: 

2.  First  in  point  of  rank,  position,  or  dignity. 

"The  foremost  man  of  all  the  world." 

Shakesp.:  Jultu*  CYrwnj-,  iv.  3. 

B.  An    adv.:  In    the   first  place;   first,    .soonest, 
earliest. 

"Thou  goest/orrmos/."— Shaketp.:  Coriolanutt,  i.  1. 

•f b  re-most-ly1,  adi:  [Eng.  foremost;  -///.]  In 
the  foremost  or  first  place  or  order;  anio'ng  the 
foremost. 

•f  b  re  m6th-Sr,  «.  [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng.  mother 
(q.  v..».J  A  female  ancestor. 

•for  en,  Torn,  *forne,  prep.  &  adv.  [A.  S./oron, 
/or«« ;  O.  Sax.  foran ;  O.  H.  Her.  forna. ] 

A.  .4s  prep. :  Before. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  front,  before. 

"  Vt  com  Igerne  forn  to  than  eorl." 

Layamon,  ii.  374. 

2.  Before,  previously. 

"Then  wer/orntr  the  freest  that  folyed  all  the  sile." 

Oaxaine,  3,422. 

fore-name,  «.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  name 
(q.  T.).]  The  name  which  precedes  the  surname  or 
family  name. 

fb  re -named,  o.  [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng.  named.] 
Named  or  mentioned  before;  foremcntioned. 

fore  nenst  ,  prep.  [Prefix  fore-,  and  English 
(a)tu'ttttt.\  Over  against ;  opposite.  (Irish.) 

•fb  re-night  (yh  silent), «.  [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng. 
night  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  previous  night. 

"  I  that  in  forenight  was  with  no  weapon  agaeted." 
Stana\urst:  Virgtt't  .Eneid,  ii.  768. 

2.  The  evening,  the  portion  of  time  that  elapses 
between  the  twilight  and  going  to  bed. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pit, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,    rule,     rtll;     try,     Syrian,     se,     as  -  i;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


forenoon 

fb  re-noon,  s.  [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng.  ?ipo«(q.  v.).] 
The  early  part  of  the  day  from  the  morning  to  noon 
or  midday. 

"Curio,  at  the  funeral  of  his  father,  built  a  temporary 
theatre,  consisting  of  two  parts  turning  on  hinges,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  sun,  for  the  conveniency  of 
J»r?noon'8  and  afternoon's  diversions." — Arbuthnot:  On 

•f  b  re-np  tl96,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  notice 
(u,.  v.).]  Notice  or  intimation  of  an  event  before  it 
lun'pt'ns ;  forewarning. 

*f  Sr-8n -sal,  a.  [Lat.  forens(is),  from  forum  = 
the  market-place  or  place  of  public  meeting,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  The  same  as  FORENSIC  (q.  v.). 

f  5r-en  -sic,  f  or-en  -sick,  a.  &a.  [Lat.  forens(is) ; 
Eug.  adj.  suff.  -ic.] 

A.  .4s  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  courts  of  judica- 
ture, or  to  public  discussion  or  debate;  used  in  or 
tit  iW  public  debates  or  legal  proceedings. 

"Neither  in  forensic  nor  in  parliamentary  eloquence 
had  he  any  superior." — Mocaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*B.  As  subat. :  A  written  argument  or  thesis  by  a 
student,  maintaiuing  the  affirmative  or  negative  of 
;i  question. 

forensic  medicine,  s.  The  science  of  medicine 
in  its  relation  to  law;  medical  jurisprudence. 

f  or-en  -slc-al,  "for-en-se-cal,  *for-in-sec-al, 
<«lj.  [Eng.  forensic;  -al.]  The  same  as  FORENSIC 
(q.v.). 

•f  8r-en  -slve,  a.  [Lat.  forens(is),  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -t're.J  Forensic,  legal. 

f  bre  or-dain  ,  r.  t.   [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng.  ordain 

1.  Script.:  To  ordain  beforehand.     Used  of  the 
designation  of  Christ  to   His   office   "  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,"  though  His  actual  mani- 
festation to  men  was  not  to  take  place  till  the  "  last 
times." 

"Who  verily  was  foreordained  before  the  foundation  of 
the  word,  but  was  manifested  in  these  last  times  for  you." 
—1  Peter  i.  20. 

{Cf.  also  Romans  iii.  25  (margin),  where  the  moan- 
ing is  the  same.) 

2.  Theol.  (on  the  Calvinistic  view) :  The  predesti- 
nation before  the  foundation  of  the  world  of  some 
to  eternal  life  and  others  to  eternal  death.    In  the 
authorized  version  the  word  foreordain  does  not 
occur  in  this  sense,  but  ordain  does :  "And  as  many 
as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed "  (Acts 
ziii.  48) ;  "Who  were  of  old  ordained  to  this  con- 
demnation" (Jude  4, 13).    [PREDESTINATION.] 

"By  the  decree  of  God  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
glory,  some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  ever- 
Tasting  life,  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death. 
These  angels  and  men  are  predestinated  and  foreor- 
dained.-'—Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  ch.  iii.,  §  3,  4. 

fbre-or'-dl-nate,  v.  t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eug. 
ordinate  (q.  v.).]    To  foreordain, 
f  ore  or-dl-na  -tion,  s.     [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng. 


ordination  (q.  v.).] 
Theol.  :  Th 


.  he  act  of  foreordaining  ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing foreordained.  The  noun  does  not  occur  in 
Scripture  :  for  the  senses  in  which  the  verb  does  so, 
see  FOREORDAIN.  [PREDESTINATION.] 

f  b  re-part,  s.  [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng.  part  (q.  T.).] 
The  first  or  most  advanced  part;  the  anterior  part, 
whertier  in  time,  plave,  or  order  ;  as,  the  forepart  of 
the  day,  the  forepart  of  a  vessel,  &c. 

forepart-iron,  s.  An  edge  rubber  or  burnisher 
for  boot  and  shoe  soles. 

fore-past  ,  fore-passed  ,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  past,  passed.]  Already  passed  ;  antecedent  ; 
previous. 

fore-pay  -mSnt,  s.  [Prof,  fore-,  and  Eng.  pay- 
ment (q.  v.).]  Prepayment, 

"  I  had  £100  of  him  in  forepayment  for  the  first  edition 
of  Espriella,  or  rather  in  part  of  forepaymeiit."  —  ^<nrlh''t/: 
Letter*,  ii.  9. 

fb're-pSak,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.peafc  (q.v.).] 

Xaut.  :  The  part  of  a  vessel  in  the  angle  of  a  bow. 

fore-plan',  f.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  plan 
^q.  v.).]  To  plan  or  arrange  beforehand;  to  pre- 
arrange. 

"What  had  been  already  foreseen  and  j  'preplanned  in 
her  own  mind."  —  Miss  Austen:  Sense  and  Sensibility,  ch. 
xxxviii. 

*f  bre-p61nt  ,  *fore  poynt,  v.  i.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  point  (q.  v.).]  To  presage,  to  forebode,  to 
foreshow,  to  foreshadow. 

*f  bre-p6s.-s,essed',  a. 

1.  Holding  or  held  in  possession  in  previous  time. 

2.  Preoccupied  ;  absent-minded.  . 

•fb  re-prize,  v.'t.  fPref./ore-,  and  Eng.  prize,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  prize,  value,  or  rate  beforehand. 

"  God  hath/orepri'zed  things  of  the  greatest  weight."  — 
Hooter:  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  v.,  §  71. 

•fbre-prom  -Ised,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English 
promised.]  Promised  beforehand  or  previously  ; 
already  promised. 
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•f  bre-qu6t  -8d  (qu  as  kw),  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  quoted.]  Already  quoted  or  cited ;  forocited, 
forementioned. 

fore-ran  ,  pret.  of  v.    [FORERUN.] 

fb  re-rank,  «.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  rank  (q.  v.).] 
The  front  or  foremost  rank ;  first  rank ;  the  front. 

fbre-reash,  v.  t.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  reach 

Nautical: 

1.  To  sail  faster  than;  to  reach  beyond;  to  gain 
upon. 

2.  To  dart  ahead  when  going  into  stays. 
•fore-read  ,s.  [FOREHEAD, v.]  A  preface.  (Row- 
lands.) 

•fore-read',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  read 
(q.v.).]  To  tell  beforehand;  to  signify  by  tokens. 

fore-read  -Ing,  s.  [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng.  reading 
(q.v.).]  A  previous  perusal. 

f  bre-re-91t -8d,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  re- 
cited (q.  v.).]  Previously  recited,  mentioned,  or 
enumerated. 

fore-re  mem  -bSred,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eug. 
remembered.  ]  Called  to  mind  previously. 

fore -rent ,  s.    [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng.  rent  (q.  v.).] 

Scots  Law:  Rent  payable  by  a  tenant  six  months 
after  entry,  or  before  be  has  reaped  the  first  crop; 
rent  payable  in  advance.  [FOREHAND-RENT.] 

•fore-re  port ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  re- 
port (q.  v.).J  To  declare  beforehand. 

•fbre-re-quest'  (qu  as  kw),  v.  t.  [Pref./ore-, 
and  Eug.  request  (q.  v.).]  To  ask  beforehand. 

•f  bre-re-gem  -ble,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
resemble  (q.  v.).]  To  typify,  to  prefigure. 

•fb  re-right  (gh  silent),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  right  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adv.:  Straight  forward,  directly  forward. 

"Though  heforeright 
Both  by  their  houses  and  their  persons  passed." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  vii. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ready;  quick;  willing;  direct. 

"  Their  sails  spread  forth,  and  with  aforertght  gale." 
Massinger:  Renegado,  v. 

2.  Obstinate ;  headstrong ;  abrupt ;  foolish. 
fore-run  ,  v.  t.    [Pref./ore-,  andEng.run  (q.  v.) ; 

cf.  Goth,  faurrinan ;  Ger.  vorrennen.] 

1.  To  come  before  as  a  sign  or  earnest  of  some- 
thing to  follow  ;  to  precede  as  an  omen  or  sign ;  to 
foretoken ;  to  forebode. 

"  These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  11.,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  precede ;  to  anticipate. 

"I  heard  it  to  be  a  maxim  at  Dublin  to  follow,  if  not 
forerun,  all  that  is  or  will  be  practiced  in  London." — 
Graunt:  Bills  of  Mortality. 

fore-run  -nSr,  s.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng.  runner 
(q.  v.).  Cf.  Icel./yrir-renTiari./orrennari.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  sent  or  comes  in  advance  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  another ;  a  messenger ;  a 
harbinger;  as,  John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

"There  is  a  forerunner  come  from  a  fifth,  the  prince 
of  Morocco." — Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

2.  Anything  which  precedes  another. 

"Forerunner  of  the  sun." 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xxxii. 
•3.  A  predecessor,  an  ancestor. 

"That  great  forerunner  of  thy  blood." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  2. 

4.  A  prognostic ;  an  omen ;  a  sign  foreshadowing 
things  to  come. 

"  Heaven,  by  these  mute  signs  in  nature,  shews, 
Forerunners  of  his  purpose." 

Milton.  P.  L.,  xi.  195. 

II.  Naut. :  A  piece  of  red  bunting  on  a  log-line  at 
a  certain  distance,  say  twelve  or  fifteen  fathoms, 
from  the  log-chip :  the  fathoms  begin  to  count  at  the 
forerunner,  and  the  non-countiug  portion  is  called 
the  strayline.  The  latter  is  intended  to  allow  the 
log  to  be  out  of  the  ship's  dead-water.  [Loo.] 

1T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  forerunner, 
precursor,  messenger,  and  harbinger:  "Forerunner 
and  precursor  signify  literally  the  same  thing, 
namely,  one  running  before;  but  the  forerunner  is 
properly  applied  onlytoonewho  runs  before  to  any 
spot  to  communicate  intelligence  ;  and  it  is  figura- 
tively applied  to  things  which  in  their  nature,  or 
from  a  natural  connection,  precede  others;  pre- 
cursor is  only  employed  in  this  figurative  sense: 
thus  imprudent  speculations  are  said  to  bo  the 
forerunners  of  a  man's  ruin;  the  ferment  which 
took  place  in  men's  minds  was  the  precursor  of  the 
revolution.  Messenger  and  harbinger  are  employed 
for  persons:  but  the  messenger  states  what  has 
been  or  is ;  the  harbinger  announces  what  is  to  be." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 


foreshorten 

fb  re-said  (said  as  sed),  a.    [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  said.]    Already  or  previously  spoken  or  men-» 
tioned. 

fb  re-sail,  s.    [Prof./ore-,  and  Eng.  sail  (q.  v.).] 

Naut.  :  The  principal  sail  set  on  the  foremast. 

•fore-say  ,  v.  t.  [fret,  fore-,  and  ~E.ng.say  (q.  v.).] 
To  decree  beforehand ;  to  pre-ordain. 

fore-say  -Sr, «.  [Eng./oresay ;  -er.]  A  prophet; 
one  who  foretells  or  predicts. 

•f  b  re-S9ent,  s.  [Prof,  fore-,  and  Eng.  scent 
(q.  v.).]  A  scent  or  taste  beforehand ;  an  anticipa- 
tion. 

fbre-see",  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.forese6n,  from  fore-, 
and  «eon=to  see;  But.  vorzien;  Sw.  forsee;  Ger. 
vorsehen.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  see  beforehand ;  to  have  prescience 
of  things  not  yet  happened ;  to  foreknow. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  or  exercise  foresight. 

*2.  To  provide  for. 

fbre-see"-5r,s.  [Eng./orese(e);  -er.~\  Onewho 
foresees  or  foreknows ;  one  who  has  or  exercises  the 
quality  of  foresight. 

fbre-see  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  seeing.] 
Possessing  the  quality  of  foresight ;  prescient,  fore- 
sighted. 

fore-seen  ,  pa. par.  or  a.    [FORESEE.] 

1.  Seen  beforehand ;  provided  for  beforehand. 

2.  Thoroughly  understood.    (Scotch.) 

IT  Foreseen  that:  Provided  that;  on  condition 
that. 

•f  bre-sS'ize,  v.  t.  [Pref. /ore-,  and  English  seize 
(q.  v.).]  To  grasp  or  seize  beforehand. 

•fore-send  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng.  send 
(q.  v.).]  To  send  beforehand  or  in  advance. 

*f  bre-s§n  -tense,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English 
sentence  (q.  v.).]  A  prophetic  doom  or  sentence. 

*f  bre-sSf,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  set  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  set  first,  to  prefer. 

"  If  Iforset  the  noght,  Jerusalem,  ai." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter:  Ps.  cxxxvi.  6. 

2.  To  set  out  beforehand. 

"Inth*  heaven's  universal  alphabet 
All  earthly  things  so  surely  ttreforeaet." 

Bp.  Hall:  Virgidemiarum,  bk.  ii.,  sat.  7. 

•f bre-sef-tle.  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore;  and  Eng.  settle 
(q.  v.).]  To  settle,  arrange,  or  determine  before- 
hand. 

fore-shad  -6w,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English 
shadow,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  shadow  beforehand;  to 
foresignify,  to  typify,  to  adumbrate. 

"What  else  is  the  law  but  the  gospel  foreshadowed!"— 
Hooker. 

•f  ore-shad -6w,  s.  [FORESHADOW,  «.]  An  ante- 
type  ;  a  sign  or  type  of  things  to  come ;  an  anticipa- 
tory sketch. 

"It  is  only  in  local  glimpses  and  by  significant  frag- 
ments .  .  .  that  we  can  hope  to  impart  some  outline 
or  foreshadow  of  this  doctrine." — Carlyle:  Sartor  Kesartus, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

•fore-Shame,  v.t.  [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng.  shame 
(q.  v.).]  To  bring  shame  or  reproach  upon;  to 
shame,  to  disgrace . 

"  Oh  bill,foreshaming 

Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeltne,  iv.  2. 

•fore-Shape,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English 
shape  (q.v.).J  To  shape  or  form  beforehand;  to 
prepare,  to  mold. 

•fore-shew  (ew  as  6),  v.  t.    [FORESHOW.] 

fore-ship,  *fore-schyp,  «.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  ship ;  A.  S.  forscip ;  Dut.  voomchip.}  The  fore- 
part of  a  ship ;  the  forecastle. 

f  b  re  shbre,  «.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  shore 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  part  of  land  immediately  in 
front  of  the  shore ;  the  part  lying  between  high  and 
low-water  marks. 

2.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  A  bank  a  little  distance  from  a  sea-wall  to 
break  the  force  of  the  surf.    [FORELAND.] 

(2)  The  seaward  projecting,  slightly  inclined  por- 
tion of  a  breakwater. 

fore-short  -en  (or  as  short  n),  v .  t.  [Pref./ore-, 
and  Eng.  shorten  (q.  v.).] 

Perspective:  To  represent  objects  on  a  plane  sur- 
face as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  by  means  of  fore- 
shortening. 

'"Tis  a  greater  mystery  in  the  art 
Of  painting,  to  foreshorten  any  part 
Than  draw  it  out." 

Butler:  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 


boll,    bo^;     po~ut,    jtfwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  ohun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


foreshortening 

fore-short -en-Ing  (or  as   short  n),  s.   [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  shortening  (q.  v.).] 
Perspective:  The  art  of  represent  ing  objects  on  a 
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forest-laws 


in  the  art  of  design  and,  when  executed  with  skill,    of  Ire/anil. 

constitutes  the  excellence  of  the  master.  ,.  To  del       to  Mnd       tQ         off 

..T,.  .      .. 

H&ISfc     ,1  /K™      ad™D     •* 
' 


*f ore-slack',  r.  r.    [Pref.  fore-  =  for,   and  Eng.  42Vz  per  cent.    Of  tho  United  States,  once  almost  a 

slack  (q.  v.).]  continuous  wilderness  of  trees,  only  25  per  cent,  of 

1.  To  lose  or  neglect  through  idleness ;  to  omit.  the  surface  is  now  covered  with  wood.    The  British 

"It  is  a  great  pity  that  BO  good  an  opportunity  was  Empire  has  of  forest,  or  of  woods,  340,000,000  urn-. 

omitted,  and  BO  happy  an  occasion  foresiacked,  that  might  which  is  more  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  coun- 

have  been  the  eternal  good  of  the  land."— Spenser:  State  try  in  the  world. 

2.  Mete 


"The  greatest  parts  of  the  body  ought  to  appear  fore- 
most :  and  he  forbids  the  forftttiortf-tinoK,  because  they 
make  the  parts  appear  little." — Drydtn:  Dufresnoy. 

f  o're-shot,  s.  The  first  product  of  distillation  of 
low  wines ;  it  is  a  liquid  abounding  in  fusel  oil. 

f  o  re-shouts,  «.  pi.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  The  double  ropes  which  fasten  the  main- 
sail of  a  ship.  (Palsgrave.) 


-          ,     .     . 
f  ore-Show',  v.  t.    [Pref.  fore-,   and  Eng.   show    (q.  v.).]    To  lose  before. 


'ear. :  The  clearing  of  forests  in  this  country. 

France,  &c.,  has  mado.thq  climate  less  extreme  than 
formerly — that  is,  the  winters  have  been  less  cold 
and  the  summers  less  hot.  Forests  do  not  increase 

*«•_.     i    -  ,    the  rainfall,  but  they  preventitfrom  easily  running 

fore-sleeve,  "fore-sieve,  «.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  towaste.  The  destruction  of  tho  forests  in  the  once 
tng.  sleeve  (q.  y.).J  That  part  of  a  sleeve  between  fertile  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Cyprus  has  made  those 
the  wrist  and  tho  elbow.  countries  comparatively  barren. 

"  Of  a  freres  f rokke  3.  Geol.:  The  influence  of  forests  in  the  economy  of 

Were  the  fomsleves."          p.  plowman.  2,635.       nature  is  conservative.    A  covering  of  herbage  and 
*f  ore-Slip  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  slip    shrubs  tends  to  protect  a  loose  soil  from  being  car- 


ried  away  by  rain  or  even  by  the  ordinary  action  of 


And  meet  the  worst  his  fears  foreshovjf" 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  81. 

2.  To  represent  before  it  comes ;  to  typify  ;  to  fore- 
shadow. 

*f  OTe-sll6W,  «.    [FORESHOW,  t>.]    A  sign  or  token 
given  beforehand;  a  prognostication ;  a  fore  boding, 
f  ore-show -5r,  s.     [Eng.  foreshow*;  -er.'}     One 
who  or  that  which  foreshadows,  foretells,  or  pre- 
dicts. 

fb  re  shrouds,  a.  pi.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  English 
shrouds  (q.  v.).] 
•Ncmt.:  [ 


[SHEOUDS.] 
*f  0  re-side,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  side  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  front  side,  the  front. 

2.  A  specious  outside  or  show. 

"Now  when  these  counterfeits  were  thus  uncased 
Out  of  theforeside  of  their  forgerie." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  39. 

( '6  re-Sight  (gh  silent) .  «.    [  Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
tight  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language:  _r ,,.  .. 

1.  The  act  or  faculty  of  foreseeing ;  prescience ;    hand ;  to  p 
perspicacity. 

"Let  Eve,  for  I  have  drenched  her  eyes, 
Here  sleep  below,  while  thou  to  foresight  wakest." 
Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  868. 

2.  A  provident  care  for    futurity;   forethought; 
care  in  guarding  against  evil. 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  delay ;  to  hinder ;  to  impede ;  to  obstruct. 

"His  journeys  to/ores/oic." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  p.  35. 

2.  To  neglect;  to  omit, 

"Why  she  did  her  wonted  course  forslowe." 

Spenser:  F.  <j.,  VII.  vi.  16. 

3.  To  render  slow ;  to  delay. 

"By  no  meanes  my  way  I  would/or«fow«." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  I.  16. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  dilatory  or  slow ;  to  delay ;  to 
loiter. 


times  a  depression  of  tho  land,  a  landslip,  or  some 
other  cause,  places  a  forest  under  tbo  water.  It  is 
then  said  to  be  Submerged  (q.  v.).  If  the  waters 
are  those  of  the  ocean,  it  is  said  to  be  Submarine 
(q.  v.).  In  certaincasesinsectscan  destroy  a  forest 
by  killing  tho  trees  of  which  it  is  composed.  At 
certain  spots  a  fossil  or  buried  forest  exists.  Fossil 
forests  are  occasionally  found  in  the  coal  measures. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  forest;  as,  forest 
trees ;  sylvan,  rustic. 

"Like  crowded  forest  trees  we  stand, 
And  some  are  marked  to  fall." 

Cmcper:  JSill  vf  Mortality.  (1787.) 
IT  Cflabb  thus  discriminates  botween/oresf.  chase, 
and  park:  "  Forest,  chase,  and  park  are  all  habita- 
tions for  animals  of  venery ;  but  the/ore**  is  of  the 
first  magnitude  and  importance,  it  being  a  fran- 
chise and  the  property  of  the  king ;  the  chase  and 
park  may  be  either  public  or  private  property.  The 
forest  is  so  formed  of  wood,  and  covers  such  an  ex- 
tent of  ground,  that  it  may  be  the  haunt  of  wild 


"  Make  a  random  expense  without  plan  or  foresight."^ 
Burke:  Letter  to  a  A'oble  Lord. 


II.  Tech.:  [FORE-SIGHT.] 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates   between 


"  Forealow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain." 

Shakenp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  111.,  ii.  S. 

*f  ore-snaf-fle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  snaffle 
(q.  v.).]    To  restrain  by  anticipation. 
"Had  not  Iforesnaffled  my  mynde  by  votarye  promise 
Not  toe  yoke  in  wedlock?" 

Stanyhurst:  Virgil's  Xneid,  iv.  17. 

,n*,^rren~8?faik'T(1)'  "'  t    t[Prf>  fS"\"  a°K  P8'  ^asts  fof  this  description"  are  the  forTsts  in  Ger" 

speak  (q.v.).l     To  speak,  tell,  or  declare  before-  many;  the  chase  is  an  indefinite  and  open  space 

•redict ;  to  foretell ;  to  foresay.  that  i?  auotted  expressly  for  the  chase  of  particn- 

*f  ore-speak'  (2),  v.  t.    [FORSPEAK.]  lar  animals,  such  as  deer;  the  park  is  an  inclosed 

1.  To  bring  bad  luck    upon  by  the  use  of  evil    Sf^fJ!??.*  S?K%,l°T£*  ffiSn"**1  °'  domestic 
words  •  to  damn  animals.       (Craoo.*  JLng.  fsynon.) 

HObvious compounds:  Forest-bower(Scott),forest- 
&•„«  S     i7afe/nBm6^L1ml8°h       *     /0re>P<!          e          cave'  forest-crowned   and  forest-walk    (Thomson), 

Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  XM1V.  forest-path,  (CoU'per). 

2.  To  forbid ;  to  gainsay.  forest-bed,  Cromer  forest-bed,  «. 
*fbre-speak'-er,  s.    [Eng./orenpeafc  (1);  -er.] 


Geol.:   A  bed  at  Cromer,  in  Norfolk,  England, 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  speaks  on  behalf  of  an-    intervening  between  certain  glacial  strata  and  the 
oresight,    other ;  an  introducer.  subjacent  chalk.    (Lyell.) 


seeing  a  thing  before  it  happens:  forecast,  from 
casting  the  thoughts  onward,  signifies  coming  at 
the  knowledge  of  a  thing  beforehand  by  means  of 
calculation ;  premeditation,  from  meditate,  signi- 
fies obtaining  the  same  knowledge  by  force  of  med- 
itating orreflecting  deeply.  Foresight  isthegoneral 
and  indefinite  term;  we  employ  it  either  on  ordi- 


2.  Scots  Law:  The  foreman  of  a  jury. 

fore-speak -Ing,   s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  English 
speaking  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  prediction ;  a  prophecy;  a  prognostication. 

2.  A  preface. 
*fo're-spee$h,   *vore-speche,  s. 


nary  or  extraordinary  occasions ;  forecast  and  pre-  .JV                                             f 

meditation  mostly  in  the  latter  case:  all  business  and  Eng.  «peecA  (q.v.).]    A  preface. 

requires/oresu/M;  state  concerns  require  forecast:  'fore-speed  ,  v.  t.    [Fret,  fore-,  and  Eng.  speed       Old  Eng.  1 

foresight  and  forecast  respect  what  is  to  happen;  (q- v.).]    To  surpass  in  speed ;  to  outrun.                       mentofthe 

they  are  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  calculating  'fore-spend  ,u.  t.     [Pref.  fore-= for,  and  Eng.    ?' aUi°Ju" 


futurity :  premeditation  respects  what  is  to  bo  said  spend  (q.  v.) .]  To  weary  out ;  to  exhaust. 
or  done ;  it  is  a  preparation  of  the  thoughts  and  de- 
signs for  action ;  by  foresight  and  forecast  we  guard 
against  evils  and  provide  tor  contingencies ;  by  pre- 
meditation we  guard  against  errors  of  conduct." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

t O're-Blght  5d  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  foresight; 
-€(i.]  Possessing  or  acting  with  foresight  or  fore- 
thought ;  provident,  prudent,  foreseeing. 

f bre-slght -ful  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  foresight;    and  Eng. 
•ful(l}.\  Full  of  foresight  or  forethought ;  prescient,    or  said, 
proyi  en  .  *f ore-Spur -rer,  «.      |  Fret,  fore-,  anil  ling,  spl 

fo  re-Sign  (o  silent],  <r.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  English    rer  (q.  v.).]    One  who  rides  before ;  a  messenger; 
«i0n(q.v.).]    Divination.  harbinger. 

f8re-slg-nl-fy. 


v.  t.    [Pref. 
sHow  f  to  typify ;  to  adumbrate. 


fore-,  and  English 
to  fore- 


f  or  -est,  s.  &  a.    [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat./ore«<a= 
a  forest ;  forestis—an  open  space  of  ground  over 
which  the  rights  of  chase  were  reserved,  from  Lat. 
"Discoveries  of  Christ  already  present,  whose  future   /ort'«=out  of  doors;  Fr.foret;  Ital.  foresta;  0.  H. 

COmillK  tllH  PsllllUH  dill    but    /or'.*/'/" '/'/•"      •ll""k<',':    /•>.•/••-       <  ilT.   flM'.sV. ] 

liattical  Polity. 

f  8're-BkIn,  s.   [Pre*  fore-,  and  Eng.  skin  (q.  v.).] 
The  skin  which  covers  the  glans  penis ;  the  prepuce. 

"Thine  own  hand 

An  hundred  of  the  faithless  foe  shall  slay 
And  for  a  dower  their  hundred/ori8/c?n«  pay." 

Coieley:  Davideit,  iii. 

f'6're-sklrt,  s.    [Pref.  fore-,   and  English   skirt 


(q.  v.).] 
front. 


The  loose  hanging  portion  of  a  coat  in 

"Honor's  train 
Is  longer  than  his  foreskirt." 

Shokesp.:  Henry  V11I.,  ii.  3. 


*forest-born,  a.    Born  in  a  forest  or  wild. 

"This  boy  is  forest-born, 
And  hath  been  tutored  in  the  rudiments 
Of  desperate  Btudies." 

Shakesp..-  As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

forest-bug,  s. 

Entom. :  A  name  given  to  more  than  one  species 
[Pref.  /ore-,    of  Pentatoma. 

forest-court,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law :  A  court  instituted  for  the  govern- 
1     royal  forests,  and  for  the  punishment 

_._.es  done  to  the  royal  deer  or  venison,  to 

the  vert  or  greensward,  and  to  the  covert  in  which 
such  deer  are  lodged.  These  are  the  courts  of  At- 
tachments, of  Regard,  of  Swainmote,  and  of  Jus- 
tice-seat. (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  3.) 
[FOREST,  II.  4 ;  VERDEREE.] 

forest-fly,  s. 

Entom.  (pi.) :  A  popular  name  for  the  insects  be- 
longing to  the  family  Hippoboscidre  (q.  v.).  The 
name  is  given  because  one  species,  Hippoboscit 
equinft,  parasitic  upon  the  horse,  is  exceedingly 
abundant  in  the  New  Forest. 

_  forest-food,  s.  Food  derived  from  a  forest ;  sub- 
sistence on  tho  branches  or  woody  fibers  of  trees. 

"The  forest-fitorl   of    such    a   species— Elephas  primi- 
QeniuK— becomes  as  perennial  as  the  licheno  that  flourish 
beneath  the  winter  snows  of  Lapland." — LHeen-  Brit  Fos* 
Kern.,  262,  263. 

forest-glade,  s.  An  open,  grassy  plot  in  a  forest. 
forest-laws,  s.  pi. 

A.  As  substantive :  English  Law:  Laws  for  tho   regulation    of   the 

I  Ord  I nnn  •  An  extensive  wood  nr  tropt  r,t  foresr-  These  were  instituted  under  the  Conqueror, 
wooded 'counYr'v  -a  wild  uncultivated  tract  of  ?nd  Yoro  so  sevi'r?  that  t^  Saxon  Chronicle  said  he 
^undinte™Dersed  with  woo  loved  a  deer  as  if  ho  were  its  father.  A  man  killing 

MWWQWOOO.  one  might  be  mutilated  and  put  to  death.   Thiswas 

H7*/or'?'^,nd  hyswodes,  and  mest  the  nywe/.,r«>i',       abolished  •  by  the  Carta  do  Foresta  (Forest  Char- 
ThatyBinSouthhamt^yre"  ter),grantecf  by  Henry  III.  in  .V.  D.  1224.    Gradually 

TT    T^I    •„  17    .  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  375.       the  forest-laws  fell  nearly  into  desuetude.  Charles!. 

"'  Jec  attempted  to  revive  them,  and  tho  Forest  Court  of 

1.  Botanical    Geog.:   Of   the    acreage   of   Great    Justice  Seat  fined  certain  persons  heavily  for  en- 


"  After  him  came  spurring  hard, 
A  gentleman,  almost  forespent  with  speed." 

Skakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

*fore-SpSnf,   a.     [Pref.  fore-,  and   Eng.  spent 
(q.vj.] 

1.  Bestowed  before. 

2.  Past,  foregone,  previous. 
*f  bre-sp6k'-en  (or  as 

,v.).] 


[Fo 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,    her,    th6re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cnb,     cttre,    unite,     cur,    rCle,    full;     try,     Sfrian.     an,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu'  =  kw! 


forest-marble 


1895 


forethought 


fore  tas  te,  >•.  t.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  taste 
'o  taste  before  another. 

''Foretasted  fruit, 
Profaned  flrst  by  the  serpent." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i*.  929. 

.„, 2.  To  have  a  previous  enjoyment  or  taste  of;  to 

nun,  tuo  w.u«c.  v*    .. — --  -~  --« T>    Tntrans  •  To  anticipate;  to   be    or  come  too    have  an  antepast  of ;  to  anticipate. 

5Gw=5fl*  S*aeS.«S  •£  Sg£L.  ^  _ J  L-      f Sre  tast  Sr- *• rEnglish  *-^  -^ 

Milton:  Comus,  285. 


Bot.  :  A  commercial  name  for  a  species  of  Casua-    spiracy,  the  law  does  not  reach  it 

- 


. 
rina,  the  timber  of  which  is  exported  from  Aus 


the  genuine  Quercus  (q. 

forest-science,  s.  The  same  as  FOBESTBY.  (Pen. 
Cyclo.,  x.  350.) 


who  tastes  beforehand  ;  one  who  has  a  foretaste  or 
previous  enjoyment  of. 
f  ore-stall,  s.  [Prof. /.»•.-,  and  Eng.sfaH  (q. v.).]       »f  o  re-taught  (gh  silent),  n.    [Pref.  /ore-,    and 


1  U   1  t3~OV«VAAj  *•     I  A  '  >-  '«  ./"-"  *"1   ™*'  -"'Pi  •"'      •  ••«    \-*-     -  •/•  J  •lUiCWOiUfiilViyi'     t-i«v,i-»  i  ,<  »     "••        L  •• f    j  V      * 

. ,        A  slang  term  for  a  man  who  goes  in  front  as  a  look-    Eng.  taught  (q.  v.).]    Taught  or  instructed  before- 

forest-sherlff,  s.    The  guardian  or  keeper  of  a    out  wj\en  a  garotte  robbery  is  being  committed ;    hand, 
forest ;  a  verderer.    (Eng.)  three  were  generally  concerned  in  these  robberies :       f  b  re-tauld   a.    [FORETOLD.] 

teach 


111U   UWBlw       ill     SVliiO     i^noc-ii     i-u<j   u^*.»j       —j   „.,,-,  .  , -•- 

do  not  roam  through  the  forest  at  large,  but  inhabit    verb.) 

particular  trees, growing  with  their  growth  and  los-       (j.  Assuhstantive: 

mg  power  with  their  decay.    A  similar  conception       j    Qrd  Lang.  •   The  act  o 

belonged  to  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and    .     advanco  of  others. 

in  all  cases  the  spirit  inhabitant  was  ^upp^osed^to       ,    Lau. .  The  acto(  buyin= 

sale,  so  as  to  obtain  command  of 

f  bre-star'-llfig,  s.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  star- 


Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  predict ;  to  prophesy ;  to  declare  or  tell  an 
The  act  of  anticipating,  or  being    event  before  it  happens. 

S.  To  foretoken ;  to  foreshow ;  to  foreshadow, 
ying  up  goods  before  thejr          ••  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  iooks/oreWI 

Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue? 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  11.  1. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  prophesy  ;  to  utter  a  prophecy  or 


(i'n</(q.  v.).J  prediction. 

Naut. :  An  ice-breaker  in  advance  of  the  starling  ,.Q  ate,  of  who8e  daj.  he  shall /orcfeil." 

of  a  bridge.  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  242. 

fb're-Stay,   s.    [Pref.  fore-,    and    Eng.    stay,  s. 


the  mast.  although  we  cannot  predict  or  prophesy  anything 

•f  b  re-StSm,    *fore-stam,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,    and    important:  to  /orefeiiisan  ordinary  gift;one  fore- 

Eng.  stem  (q.  v.).]  tells  by  a  simple  calculation  ojr ;  guess :toj>redict 

1.  The  prow  of  a  ship. 

2.  Theforepart  of  anything. 


predicts  by  a  supernatural  power  real  or  supposed ; 
f  5r -est-Sr,  *fors-ter,  'fOS-ter,  *.  [Fr./ores<ier,    one  prophesies  by  means i  of  inspiration.    Prediction 


SHIP.] 

forest-tree,  s.    A  timber  tree,  as  distinguished 
from  a  fruit  tree. 

*f  8r  -est,  f.  t.    [FOBEST,  s.]    To  cover  or  plant 
with  trees ;  to  convert  into  a  forest. 

•fore-staff, 8.    [Pref./ore-,andEng.8tojT(q.v.).]    (q'X.*)] 

Optics:  An  instrument  formerly  used  at  sea  for       Naut.:  A  large,  strong  rope,  reaching  from  wa  muDii        „,„, ,  .„.„„, 

taking  the  altitude  of  heavenly  bodies,  and  also    foremast  head  toward  the  bowsprit  end  to  support    its  appiication ;  we  may  foretell  common  events 

known  as  a  cross-staff.    The  ob-  »' *  •••         •  •         J?-* "• — n-s— 

server  faces  the  object,  the  posi- 
tion being  the  reverse  of  that 
assumed  in  using  the  backstaff  for 
a  similar  purpose.  The  forestall 
has  a  straight  square  staff,  gradu- 
ated like  a  lino  of  tangents,  and 
four  crosses  or  vanes  wnich  slide 
thereon.  The  first  and  shortest  of 
these  vanes  is  called  the  ten-cross, 
and  belongs  to  that  side  of  the 
instrument  whereon  the  divisions 
begin  at  3°  and  end  at  10°.  The 
next  longer  vane, called  the  thirty- 
cross,  belongs  to  the  side  of  the 
staff  graduated  from  10°  to  30°. 
The  sixty-cross  belongs  to  the  side 
graduated  from  20°  to  80°.  The 
ninety-cross  belongs  to  the  side  of 
the  staff  graduated  from  30°  to  90°. 

•for  -Sst-age  (age  as  Ig),  s. 
[Eng.  forest ;  -age.} 

Old  Law: 


and  to  prophesy  are  extraordinary  gifts:  one 
predicts  by  a  supernatural  power  real  or  supposed ; 
one  prophesies  by  means  of  inspiration.  Prediction 
as  a  noun  is  employed  for  both  the  verbs  foretell 


Somanorum,  p.  206.  iTot'guideS  by  outward  objects ; :  a'physician  prog- 

2.  One  who  lives  in  a  forest  or  wild  wooded  coun-    ,,pa(icateg  the  crisis  of  a  disorder  by  the  symptoms 
try. 

"  Where  foresters  and  shepherds  dwell." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe  of  Sylstone,  v. 

•3.  A  forest-tree. 

"  This  niceness  is  more  conspicuous  in  flowers  and  the    to^ 
herbaceous  offspring  than  in  foresters." — Evelyn:  Stlva 


Forestaff. 


1.  A  duty  or  tribute  payable  to  the  king's  foresters. 


.  Anan^nVservice^aid^ forestersto^e  king.       **+$$£ oKa^ro X^oS, T" 

•f or  -est-al,  a.    [English  forest;  -al.\    Oforper- 
taining  to  a  forest. 

"An  appro 
Jan.  10, 1883. 

fore-stall ,  •for-stalle,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.    stall  (q.  v.).    A  contemporary  of  bpen 


discoverable  in  the  patient."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

f8re-till'-8r,  s.    [Eng.  foretell;  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  foretells ;  a  predicter ;  a  prognostica- 

leroaceous  onspnng  man  in^ur...«r..   -^v*.,..-  o.™..  'Others    are    proposed    not    that  the  foretold  events 

_            .                    „   j      ,,  should  be  known  ;  but  that  the  accomplishment  that  ex- 

4.  A  member  of  the  benefit  society  so  callea.    It  _unis  them  may  evince,  that  the  foreteller  of  them  was 

:ias  within  its  pale  hundreds  of  thousands  of  oper-  Jb)e  to  Bee  them."— Boyle:  On  Colors. 

',v.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  fore-,    and   Eng. 


at" 


I.  Transitive: 

To  anticipate  in  the  mind ;  to  anticipate ;  to 
An  appropriate  cincture  of  forestal  grandeur."— Lana,     l  prognosticate. 

"These  lemuroids  were  forfstine  and  perhaps  nocturnal     1'iog^v. 

f  ruit-eaters."-0rant  Allen,  in  Fortnightly  Bemtw.  "The  soul  of  every  man 

,,  Prophetically  does  forethink  thy  fall. 

f  8r -Sst-rf ,  «.     [Eng.  forest;  -ry.}  '   ghaktsp. .   Henry  1 1'.,  n.  I.,  Hi.  2. 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:    The  act,  occupation,  or  art   of       ,   TO  contrive,  plan,  or  design  beforehand. 
Calender,  includes  forestall  in  the  list  of  old  words,    forming  and  cultivating  forests;  the  management 
but  since  then  it  has  completely  revived.  (Trench.)}    of  growing  timber. 

A.  Transitive:  1T  Nearly  every  nation  in  Europe  except  Britain   Si™  Wul" 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  *V.SS?9SiS^SS'^M^.  .,f  «   ^.v.l   fn™«tr       B.  Intrant.:  To   think,    design,  or  plan   before 


ser's.who  wrote  a  glossary  to  the  poet's  Shepheard's 


Blessed  be  that  God  which  hath  given  you  an  heart  to 
think  this,  and  a  will  to  honor  him  with  his  own."— 


«1.  To  buy  up  commodities  before  they  have  been  .  2-  *o(»  Law:  The  Privileges  of  a  royal  forest; 
exhibited  for  sale  on  stalls  or  in  the  market. 

"That  they /orsfoHe  no  fyssh  by  the  wey •." -English  *t 8r  -eSt-f ,  a.  [Eng./orest; -J/.]  Like  a  forest ; 

atlas,  p.  396.  covered  with  forests ;  thickly  wooded. 


hand ;  to  exercise  forethought. 

"  Thou  wise,  forethinking,  weighing  politician." 

Smith.  (Johnson.) 


WWSWus«jaa»*  S3MM?$S  (WJ 

Drayton:  Polyolbio*,  e.  22.       beforehand ;  prepense ;  as,  forethought  malice. 

fb  re-thought  (ought  as  at),  e.    [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  thought,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Prescience ;  anticipation ;  premeditation. 
"Whether  it  be  by  apitefulness  of  forethought,  or  by 

the  folly  of  oversight  or  evil  counsel."—  L' Estrange. 

2.  Provident  care  or  thought ;  foresight. 


•fore-swat,  a.    [FOBHWAT.] 

f  or -St(«  silent),*.    [Fr.] 

Ord. :  A  gimlet  or  drill  used  for  boring  the  touch- 
hole  of  a  gun. 

fB're-tac-kle,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  tackle 
(q.  v.).] 

Naut. :  The  tackle  on  the  foremast  of  a  ship. 


a  people  so  fed  diligence   and  forethought  were 


•2.  To  take  possession  of  before  another  person  or 
thing ;  to  hinder  by  preoccupation  or  anticipation. 

"  They  weened  foule  reproch 
Was  to  them  doen,  their  entrannce  to  forestall." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  11. 

3.  To  anticipate ;  to  be  beforehand  with. 

"The  birds,  conceiving  a  design 
To  forestall  sweet  St.  Valentine." 

Cowper:  Pairiny-tlme  Anticipated. 

4.  To  deprive. 

"All  the  better  :  may 
This  night  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 
*II.  Law : 

1.  To  obstruct  or  stop  up  as  a  road ;  to  intercept       f  b're-taste,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  taste  (q.y.).J 
on  the  road  A  taste  ™"  experience  of  beforehand;  anticipation 

9   Tn  «Tu?ro«s  or  buv  un  eoods  before  thev  had    of;  partial  enjoyment  in  advance;  an  antepast. 

been  exposed  in  themarkot,?..  as  to  obtain  the  con-       "It  is  the  foretaste  of  heaven,  and  the  earnest  of  eter-        1  As  other  felonies  than  muraer  can  oe  p  ^annea 
trol  of  the  market,  and  be  able  to  sell  again  at  a    nity."-Scm(ii.  deliberately,  the  term  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive. 

b<m     b6?;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    crt,    96!^     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go7    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.    Ph  =  f- 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -Won,      -s.lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


Law:  Murder.    (Wharton.) 

"  As  other  felonies  than  murder  can  be  planned 


forethoughtful 


1896 


forfeiture 


or  prescience. 

'fore-threat -en,  r.  i.    tt-rei.  /ore-,  a 
threaten  (q.  v.).]    To  threaten  beforehand. 


the  time   before  the 

f  bre-tSk  -en  (or  as  t6k  n),  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  token,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  betoken  Worehand ;  to 
foreshow,  to  prognosticate,  to  forebode. 

"If  aught  were  foretokened  thereby."- p.  Holland- 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  226. 

Eng  tofcenVr  '  T')? *  A"*  D)l  "'    [Pref'  f°rf~'  and 


which  in- 

fore  told,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FORETELL.] 

fb  re-tooth,    «.      [Pref.    fore-,    and    Eng.    tooth 

(q.  v.).]    One  of  the  teeth  in  the  anterior  part  of 

the  mouth ;  an  incisor. 


*B 


M-  i    "I?thelrro°ni,  as  they/omoarn, 
Holves  shall  succeed  for  teachers." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  xii.  507. 

•f  ore-was  te,  r.  t.    [FOHWASTE.] 
•fore-wear  -?,  r.  t.    [FORWEAHY.] 

••  '.    [Pref .  fore-,  and  Eng.  weep.] 

"The  »kyin  sullen  drops  of  rain 
Forewept  the  morn." 

Churchill.  The  Duellist,  i  166 

fn*fv?fVrSnd  'K';   '•     [Pref'  fme-<  and  Eu«-   «'««<* 
(q.  v.J.J    Togo  before. 

'fore-went ,  pret.  ofv.    [FOREGO.] 

"And  now  they  have  to  heaven/oretoenf." 

Sprnier:  Shtpheard's  Calender;  July 

•fbre-wete,  'f bre-wlte,  v.  t.  [A.  s.  forewitan.] 
To  know,  determine,  or  settle  beforehand. 


e'  *' 


Forfeiture. 


*for-fear  ,  'for  fere,  r.  f.  r  Pref.  /or.,  and  Eng. 
fmr,  v  (9.  v.).;  M.  H.  Ger.  i-.-rro?reH  ;  Dut.  ver- 
t-aren.]  To  terrify  greatly. 

f»t?I~feUl  "I01-**".   *for-fete,   'for-fett,  *for 
fette,    t.  i.  &  r     [FORFEIT,   «.  'Fr.  /or/,i,'re  =  to 

-»hrn^S;  LiT  Lut'  '"I"1'*  ^"•»'  =  to  trespass  :  rV,,-,V, 
—  abroad,  and/ocio=to  do.] 

*A.  Intransitive: 


am'3S;  t0  be  K"'1^0'  "crime 
"Sen  he  has  forfeit  agans  oure  lawe." 

Towneli-ii  .Vf/.-i^r/v.-t,  p.  189. 

2.  To  fail  to  observe  an  obligation  or  duty. 
"Iwill  have  the  heart  of  him  if  heforfrit  " 
B.  Transitive:     ' 

1.  To  lose  all  right  or  claim  to  anything  by  any 
U'Cr'0n  °F 


Ordinary  Language : 


1.  That  part  of  a  woman's  head-dress  that  is  for- 
ard ;  the  top  of  a  periwig  ;  the  "  bangs." 

2.  The  forehead. 

"His  fax  and  bitforetoppe  was  filterede  togeders  " 
Morte  Arlhure,  1,078 

on  the  head;  the  hair  ™ 


, 

"  Tneplatform  at  the  head  of  the  fore- 

foretop-gallant,  a. 

JVau<.  •  Designating  the  part  of  a  ship's  rigging 
above  the  topmast  ;  as,  the  foretop-gallant  yard. 

foretop-man,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  man  stationed  in  the  foretop  in  readi- 
ness to  set  or  take  in  the  smaller  sails,  and  to  keen 
the  upper  rigging  in  order. 

foretop-mast,  «. 

Naut.  :  The  mast  erected  at  the  head  of  the  fore- 


gallant  mast.    ' 
foretop-sail,  s. 

Naut.  •  The  sail  spread  just  above  the  foretop. 
for-e>-6r,  adv.     [Eng.  for,  and  ewer.]     In  per- 


*f  bre-wet-Ing,  s.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  weting 
J.  v.).J    Foreknowledge,  prescience. 

"  Whether  that  Goddes  worthy  foreweting 
btreineth  me  nedeley  for  te  don  a  thing." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16^240. 

f<5  re-wind  (1),«     [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng.  wind,  s. 
(q-  v.)  J    A  wind  which  blows  a  vessel  along  in  her 

"  Long  sailed  I  on  smooth  seas,  by  forewlnds  borne  " 
Sandys:  Job,  p.  26. 
(qf  O  re-Wind  (2),  ,.    [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng.  wind,  v. 

Agric. :  One  of  the  leaders  of  a  gang  of  reapers. 
•fb  re-wise,  *for-wise,  a.  [A.  S./orewU.]  Fore- 
seeing ;  having  foresight  or  foreknowledge. 
"In  fele  things  forvjise,  and  a  fer  caster." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  3,949. 

<n   ,?  TV  ^TBh'>  V  »•  lp™£x.f°rf-,  and  English  wish 
(1-  ^.)-i    lo  wish  for  or  desire  beforehand. 

™he  7i91r»Surt  ceafed  not  to  ao  what  in  them  lay  to 
procure  that  the  good  commonly  forewished  might  in 
time  come  to  eltect."-Knolles:  History  of  the  Turk, 

•fb  re-Wit,  s.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  wit  (q.  v.).] 
1.  Foreknowledge,  foresight,  prudence. 

"  Let  thyforcvit  guide  thy  thought."—  Southwell 
•>   n •._  _-*.  Mmsel{  up  M  a  ]eader  .n 


g.,  ch.  X. 


ng  resigned 


having  forfeited 
it." — Macau/ay. 


&c~'  T°  subiect  to  forfeiture  or  loss  of  property, 

"  We  mone  be  forfetede,  and  Bemyde  for  ever." 

...    rp        .  Mori.-  .Irthure.  1.155. 

*3.  To  give  up  ;  to  abandon. 

"  Undone  and  forfeited  to  cares." 
Snakesp  .•  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  ii   3 

for  -felt,  *for-fet,  *for-fete,  «.    [Fr.  /or/a,r=a 
crime  punishable  by  fine,  a  fine/from  Low  Lat./o.- 


1.  A  misdeed;  a  crime;  a  transgression. 


2.  The  act  or  state  of  losing  or  being  deprived  of 
something  through  any  fault,  crime,  omission,  or 
neglect;  forfeiture;  loss;  deprivation. 

"oJ? dnhf '  ""?'  'hrows  not  up  his  cap  for  joy, 
Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  ft.  in.,  ii.  l. 

3.  That  which  is  forfeited  or  lost ;  the  loss  or  pen- 


*f  b  re-wlt^en,    *for 
>  know 


have 


[A.  S.  fo 
-  * 


*  wit  •  -er  1 
'fr-1 


affirm        beore 


JJX^***       "  **O      *"»,  iW.«        rw  WQ      ^A0,       n. 

ana  i.ng.  wages.]    Wages  given  befor 
ance  of  any  work  or  service. 

"  The  saidis  coilyearis,  coilberaris,  and   saltaris,  to    be 
estemit,  as  theiffls,  and  punischit  in  thair  bodyes-viz 
samony  of  thame  as  safi    ressave  folrwaaei,    and    feis 
lfees].r'-^c».  Jos.  rr.,  1606  (ed.  1814),  p.  287. 
,  fb  re-wale,  ».     [Pref.  fore-,  and  (?)  Eng.  wale 

Sadd. :  The  smaller  roll  of  a  horse-collar 

*f  8  re-wall,  'fore-wal,  'for-wal,  ,.   [A.  S./or- 
•Keall.]    An  outer  wall  or  barrier. 

"  The  sauyour  schal  be  set  ther  ynne,  the  wal  and  the 
foretcal."-  Wycliffe:  I*ata.h  xxvi.  1.     (Purvey.) 

*fore-ward  (i),  *for  ward,  »for-warde, «.  [A.S. 
forweard.]    An  agreement,  a  compact,  a  treaty. 
"  T&iforwarde  with  the  I  fe»t«n  on  this  wyse." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poemt;  Cleanness,  827. 


[Pref.  /or 

wno  Knows  oefore ;  one  w 

" God  byholder  and/urrtrir^r  of  alle  thinges." 

Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  178. 
Sred,  a.  [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng.  with- 


isforteited!  ™  obnoxious  to 

Your  brother  is  t  forfeit  of  the  law." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 
in  YhiSh  for^^ery  breach  of  the 


"Her  body  small,  foretell hered  and  forespent." 
"—"•rille:  Induction, 


for  -felt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FORFEIT, 


rsuperinmu 

hop  or  a  department. 


Vvj.  ..,.j    A  woman  who  acts  £ 
ent  of  other  women,  as  in 

fbre-w8rd|,  «.pi.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  words.} 
A  preface,  an  introduction, 
•fore-worn  ,  a.    [FORWORN.] 
•fore  -w8t,*f ore  -wote,  pret.ofv.  [FOEEWETE  1 
fore  -yard,  *. 
Naut.:  The  lowest   yard   on  the    foremast  of  a 


2.  Subject,  due,  liable. 

"Forfeit  to  a  confined  doom." 

Shakesp..  Sonnet  107. 

for -felt-a-ble,  a.     {.Eag.  forfeit;  -able.]     That 
nay  or  can  be  forfeited;  liable  or  subject  to  for- 


"80  a 


for  f  aim  ,  a. 


•, *  in  the  foreward  were  all  miirhtv 

men.    — 1  Maccabees  ix.  11. 

•fore-wardes,  adv.    [A.S./orweord.]    Forward, 
after ;  of  time  or  place. 

!  nevere  entred  suche  ftlthe  in  that 


Distressed ;  worn  out. 
'o  subject  to  for- 

.  v.] 


uardianship  in  soccage.  a  man  may  renounce 
"  ;   they  are  neither  of 


fore-warn  ,  v.  t.  &  i. 

(q.  v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 

1-  To  warn  or  admonish  beforehand. 
"I  will  forewarn    you    whom  yon  shall  fear."—  Luke 

2.  To  caution  beforehand. 

forewarned    him  of 


gations. 

"  Forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison." 
Old  Law:  ,,  Shakesp..  Cymbeline,  iii.  2. 

1.  The  taking  of  provisions  from  any  person  in    Pemdtv  *nt'    *'      [En«lisu    forfeit;    -men/.] 
fairs  and  markets  before  the  royal  purveyors  were 

served  with  necessaries  for  the  sovereign.  ,  'or'-felt-Ure,  *for  fet-ure,  ».  [O.  Fr.  forfaiture 

2.  Ihe    seizing  or  rescuing  of  stolen  or  strayed   ^/ef*netf  ^•forfaiture,  from  Low  Lat.forinfac- 
cattle  from  the  hands  of  a  thief,  or  from  those  hav-       ,    -f,°-  Ita1'  /or/a«ura.] 

me  illeral  nossnssinn  «f  n,^™  1.  The    act   of    forfeiting   or  losing    somethiur 

IrOmttl    <I11V  falllt.   (.Hmft     ftTniocinn    ,  B 


,  _  ^titiitj  iiuiu  me  llanos  OI  a  tni 

'-,  and  fcng.  war»»    ing  illegal  possession  of  them.  -.-_,, „.    ^.L^glIUK   or  JOsmg    some 

3.  The  reward  paid  for  the  rescue  or  recovery  of    tnroush  any  fault,  crime,  omission  or  neglect 

stolen  or  strayed  cattle.  »^_j 


>  £°?~fa-re'  *for-far-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.forfaran  • 
h,  to  die  TO.  H.  Ger  far- 


3.  To  inform  or  give  notice  to  beforehand. 
"  We  were/orpwarned  of  your  coming." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  ///.,  iv.  7. 


'  r>       ?~a-re'      or-ar-en,  v.  i.  & 
O.Fns.forfara=to  perish,  to 
faran;  Icel.  fyrirfara=to  kill.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  perish  ;  to  become  exhausted  or 
worn  out. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  destroy  ;  to  kill. 

*f?£~f  lu/nt  (0Asilent  or  guttural),  'for-faghte 
witn  '  *'  * 


late,     fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk, 


whit;     fail,     fathe 
whd,     son;     mate, 


. 

2.  A  failure  in  any  obligation. 

'•Twasdueon/orA«ure."_s*o*Mp.:  Ttmot,   ii  2. 

or'amerceme^!1  "  f°rfeited;  a  Penalty'  flne'  mulc 

"  Old  Michael  now 
Was  summoned  to  discharge  the/or/eiYnre  " 

Wordsworth:  Michael. 

see1  FINE.       llfferen 


orfeiture  an 


cfib,     ciire, 


,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit 
unite,     cflr,    rflie,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 

fe.     ce      e; 


marine;    go, 
ey  =  a.       qu  = 


P»t, 
kw. 


forfend 

*for  f  end  ,  r. '.  &  i.  [FOREFEND.  | 

*for-fere,  v.  t.  [FOHFEAH.] 

for-f  ered,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [FOHFERE,  t>.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:    Thoroughly    frightened;    in   great 
alarm. 

for -f  ex,  a.    [Lat,]    A  pair  of  scissors. 

fpr-fl-cate,  a.  [Lat.  forfer  (genit./oryicia)=a 
pair  of  shears.  1 

ZnOl,:  Cleft  like  open  scissors;  as,  the  tails  of 
certain  birds. 

for-flc  -IJ-la,  8.  [Lat.,=a  pair  of  small  shears 
<>r  scissors.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Forficu- 
lidie  (q.  v.).  [EARWIG.] 

for-f I-cu  -II  dse,  a.  pi.  [Lat./or;!c«l(a)  (q.  v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idai.'] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  insects,  the  only  known  one 
belonging  to  the  order  Euplexoptera,  or  Dermap- 
tera  (q.  v.).  [EARWIG.] 

\  silent) ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
To  exhaust  or  fatigue  witli  fight- 


*for-flgllt'  (gh  silent),  r.  t 
'  'it,  v.  (q.  v.)J    ' 
ing. 


Jiijht, 


*for-fllt  ,  'for-flytte,  r.  t.    [Sw.  fOrflytta;  Dan. 
forjl'jtte.]  To  drive  away  ;  to  cause  to  flit  or  remoTe. 

•for-fought  ,  for-foughf-en  (fought  as  fat),  «. 
[Prcf.  for-,  and  Mid.  Eng.  foughten,   pa.  par.  of 
.]    Fatigued,  wearied,  exhausted,  worn  out. 


*for-frSf,  *for-frete,  *for-fret-en,  «.  t.  [Pref. 
for-,  and  Eng.  fret  (q.  v.).]  To  wear  out  or  away; 
"to  cousume  utterly. 

•for-frlght'  (gh  silent),  r.  t.  [Pref.  /or-,  and 
Eng.  fright,  T.  (q.  v.)J  To  frighten  or  terrify  ex- 
ceedingly. 

*for-gab  ,  *for-gabbe,  r.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
gab  (q.  v.).J  To  mock. 

*for-gald-ed,  a.  [English  for;  -galled;  -«d.] 
Greatly  galled. 

for-gath  -Sr,  f  ore  gath  -8r,  *for-gad  -Sr,  r.  i. 
&  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  gather  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  hold  close  intercourse  ;  to  bo  friendly  or  in- 
timate. 

''Instead  of  foregathering  with  nn  old  friend."  —  II. 
Kingsley:  Ravenshoe,  ch.  vii. 

2.  To  fall  in  with. 

"  I  downa  forgather  wi'  thae  things  twice  in  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours."  —  Scott:  Hob  Roy,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  To  bo  united  in  marriage. 

"  Fouk  ay  had  best  begin  with  dealing  fair, 
Altho'  they  sud  furgader  ne'er  sae  bair." 

Rosa:  Helenore,  p.  105. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  be  friendly  or  intimate  with. 
"The  only  one  I  ever  did  foregather."—  Beadc.  Cloister 

and  Hearth,  ch.  liv. 

for-ga  ve,  pret.  of  v.    [FORGIVE.] 

*for-gav  -el,  ».  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  gavel  ;  Low 
Lat.  forgabulum.} 

Eng.  Law  :  A  quitrent  ;  a  small  reserved  rent  in 
money.  (Wharton.) 

for  fce,  s.  [Fr.  forge,  from  Lat.  fabrica=a  work- 
shop, from  faber=&  workman;  Sp.  &  Port.  /orj'a.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  building  in  which  blacksmith's  forges  or  fur- 
naces are  arranged.    When  on  a  large  scale,  fur- 
naces, cranes,  and  steam  hammers  are  necessary 
adjuncts  ;  a  smithy. 

2.  A  blacksmith  s  open  fire,  where  iron  is  heated 
by  the  aid  of  a  blast. 

"  In  other  part  stood  one,  who  at  the  forge 
Laboring,  two  massy  clods  of  iron  and  brass 
Had  melted."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ri.  665. 

3.  A  place  whero  iron  is  puddled  and  shingled. 

4.  A  field-forge  in  military  service.     A  traveling 
forge  which  accompanies  a  field  battery- 

*5.  The  act  of  forging  or  working  iron  or  steel  ; 
the  manufacture  of  metallic  bodies. 

"In  the  greater  bodies  the  forge  was  easy,  the  matter 
toeing  ductile  and  sequacious."  —  Bacon.  (Johnson.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  place  where  anything  is  made  or  manu- 
factured ;  a  workshop. 

"Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought." 

Longfellow:   Village  Blacksmith. 

•2.  Workmanship. 

"  An  horse  of  brasse  thei  lette  do  forge 
Of  suche  entaile,  and  of  suche  a  forge." 

Gower,  i.  78. 

forge-man,  «.  A  skilled  coachsmith,  who  has  a 
hammerman  under  him. 
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forge-rolls,  s.  pi. 

Iron-working:  The  name  given  to  the  train  of 
rolls  by  which  the  slab  or  bloom  is  converted  into 
puddled  bars.  They  consist  of  two  pairs,  the  rough- 
ing down  rolls  and  the  finishing  rolls. 

fb'r&e(l),  v.i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful;  by  some 
taken  to  bo  a  special  use  of  forge  (2),  by  others  as  a 
corruption  of/orce,  v.  (q.  v.) J 

A.  Intrans.:  To  work  or  make  way   slowly  and 
with  difficulty ;  to  move  laboriously ;  with  an  adverb 
or  preposition,  as  on,  past,  over,  Ac. 

B.  Trans. :  To  force  or  drive  forward ;  as,  to  forge 
a  ship  over  a  shoal. 

U  To  forge  ahead  .* 
Nautical: 

1.  To  draw  ahead :  to  move  or  pass  slowly  in  front 
of  some  other  vessel. 

"A  »?ood  start  was  effected,  and  Kate  soon  forged  ahead 
and  fully  maintained  and  increased  her  lead." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  shoot  ahead,  as  in  coming  to  anchor  after 
the  sails  are  furled. 

forge  (2),*forg-yn,  r.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  forgier, 
forger,  from  Lat.  fabrico ;  Sp.  &  Port,  forjar.  ] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  form  or  beat  into  shape,  as  a  metal  by 
heating  and  hammering. 

"An  horse  of  brasse  thei  lette  doforge," 

Cower,  i.  78. 

(2)  To  make  or  constructof  any  material. 

"  Through  the  crafte  of  Artemage 
Of  wexehe/orj/erf  an  ymage."       Cower,  vi. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  To  make  by  any  means ;  to  create 
"  Who  forgide  the  dowmbe  and  the  deef  ?"— Wyclifft: 
Exodus  iv.  1L 

(2)  To  frame,  to  invent,  to  originate. 

"And  he  that/orped,  and  he  that  threw  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart." 

Cowper:  Hope,  678. 

(3)  To  make  falsely,  to  fabricate,  to  counterfeit, 
to  coin. 

"The  paltry  story  is  untrue 
And  forged  to  cheat  such  gulls  as  you." 

Butler:  Hudibraa,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

II,  Law:  To  counterfeit,  alter,  or  make  in  the 
likeness  of  something  else  with  intent  to  defraud ;  to 
form  or  make  wrongfully  to  resemble  or  in  imitation 
of  something  else ;  as,  to  forge  a  will,  to  forge  a  bill 
of  exchange. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  form  by  forging. 

"  Other  to  grave,  or  peinte,  or  forge  or  bete." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  11,951. 

2.  To  commit  forgery ;  to  make  or  utter  anything 
counterfeit. 

"Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferred 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes, 
That  therefore  I  have  forged." 

Shakesp..  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I ,  iii.  1. 

V  To  forge  over : 
Naut.:  (See  extract.) 

"To  forge  over  is  to  force  a  ship  violently  over  a  shonl 
by  the  effort  of  a  great  quantity  of  sail."—  Falconer. 
Marine  Diet. 

for  &e-a-ble,  a.  [French.]  That  may  or  can  be 
formed  by  forging. 

forged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FORGE,  r.] 

*for& -ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  forged;  -ly.]  By  way 
of  forgery;  falsely,  untruly. 

"  Her  adversaries  might  write  many  things  for  getlly  and 
falsely."— Cumdew.-  Elizabeth  (an.  1585). 

forg-Sr,  *forg-ere,  s.    [O.  Fr.forgieretforgeur.] 

1.  One  who  makes,  forms,  or  fabricates  things  ;  a 
creator. 

2.  Specifically,  one  who  forges,  falsifies,  or  coun- 
terfeits anything  fraudulently;  one  who  commits 
forgery. 

forfc-Sr-f ,  *forg-er-ye,  s.    [Eng.  forge;  -ry.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  forging  or  forming  by  heating  and 
hammering. 

(2)  That  which  is  forged ;  smith's  work. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*{1)  Inventing,  devising,  planning. 

(2)  The  act  or  forging,  counterfeiting,  or  fabri- 
cating; fabrication. 

(3)  That  which  is  forged,  counterfeited,  or  fabri- 
cated ;  a  false  or  fraudulent  imitation. 

*(4)  Deception. 

"  What !  has  your  king  married  the  Lady  Gray  ? 
And  now,  to  sooth  your  forgery  and  his, 
Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience." 

Sliakeap..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  UL,  ill.  3. 


forgetfulness 


II,  Lair:  (See  extract.) 

"Forgery,  or  the  crimen  falsf,  is  an  offense  which  was 
punished  by  the  civil  law  with  deportation  or  banish- 
ment,  and  sometimes  with  death.  It  may  with  us  be 
denned  at  common  law  to  be,  'the  fraudulent  making  or 
alteration  of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  of  (mother  man's 
right;'  for  which  the  offender  may  Buffer-imprisonment, 
and  formerly  might  have  been  set  in  the  pillory." — 
Ktackstuw.  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  17. 

for-gSt ,  *for-get-en,  *for-gete,  *for-get-yn, 
*fer-yete,  *for-glte,  v,  t.  &  i.  I_A.  s.  forgitan; 
Dut.  vergeten;  Dan.  forgiette ;  Sw.  forgata;  Ger. 
vergessen;  O.  H.  Ger.  fargrzan.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  lose  the  memory  or  remembrance  of ;  to  let 
pass  from  the  memory  :  to  cease  to  have  in  remem- 
brance. 

"Forget  not  thy  friend  in  tny  mind,  and  be  not  unmind- 
ful of  him  in  thy  riches."— Eccl us.  zxxvii.  6. 

2.  To  neglect ;  to  pay  no  attention  to. 

"Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child?  Yea,  they 
may  foryet;  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee."-— Isaiah  xlix.  Ifi. 

3.  To  unlearn  ;  to  lose  the  power  or  faculty  of  doin^ 
anything. 

"  We  meet  like  men  that  h&A  forgot  to  speak." 

Snakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  lose  memory  or  remembrance ; 
to  cease  to  remember. 

"The  best  sometimes  forget."— Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  8. 
If  To  forget  one' s  self:  To  lose  one's  self-command, 
so  as  to  be  guilty  of  some  unbecoming  or  unworthy 
act ;  to  commit  one's  self. 

"Thou  dost  forget  thyself." 

Shakesp..-  King  John,  iii.  1. 

forget-me-not,  «. 

Botany :    Myosotis  palustris^  the  Creeping-water 
Scorpion -grass,  a  boraginaceous  plant  about  a  foot 
high.    The  flowers  are  bright   blue,  with  a  yellow 
eye  and  a  small  white  ray  at  the  base  of  each  seg- 
ment.   It  is  found  abundantly  in  ditches  and  the 
sides  of  rivers,  flowering  from  June  to  August. 
"I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-not 
That  grows  for  happy  lovers." 

Tennyson:  The  Brook. 

IT  The  name  is  also  applied  to  Myosotis  arvensis, 
Veronica  chamcedrys,  and  Ajuga  chamozpitys. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

*for~get-el,  *for-vet-el,  *for-yet-ylle,  a.  [A.  S. 
forgitol.]  Forgetful. 

*for-get-el-ness,  *for-get-el-nes,  *for-yet-el- 
nesse,  s.  [A.  S.  forgitolnes.]  Forgetfulness. 

*for-get-el-8hip,  *for-get-il-schip,  s.  [Eng. 
forgetil;  -&hip.]  1  orgetfulness. 

for-gef-fill,  a.    [Eng./or<7e<;-/u*(0.] 

1.  Easily  losing  the  memory  or  remembrance  of 
tilings ;  liable  to  forget. 

"Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  forgetful." 

Nhakesp..-  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  8. 

2.  Inattentive,    negligent ;     neglectful ;    careless, 
heedless 

"  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers."— Heb.  xili.  2. 
*3.  Rash,  inconsiderate. 

"  That  rash  humour,  which  my  mother  gave  me, 
Makes  me  forgetful." 

Shakesp.;  Julius  Ctcsar,  iv.  3. 

*4.  Causing  forgetfulness  or  oblivion;  oblivious. 

"If  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumn  not  still." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  74. 

for-get -f  til-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  forgetful;  -ly.\  In 
a  forgetful  manner. 

"Silently,  thankfully,  and  forgetfully  to  accept  the  op- 
pression."— South;  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  14. 

for-get  -f til-ness,  s.     [Eng.  forgetful;  -?iess.] 

1,  The  quality  of  being  forgetful,  or  of  easily  los- 
ing the  memory. 

"  The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave 
Must  be  to  find  forgetf 'ttlness  in  thine." 

Byron.  Corsair,  i. 

2.  The  state  of  haying  lost  memory  or  remem- 
brance of  things ;  oblivion. 

"  Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness." 
Wordsworth    Intimations  of  Immortality. 

*3.  The  state  of  being  forgotten ;  oblivion. 
"  Blind  forgetfulness  and  dark  oblivion." 

Shakesp. .-  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

4.  Neglect ;  negligence  or  inattention  to  duty. 

"  The  church  of  England  is  grievously  charged  with 
forgetfulness  of  her  duty." — Hooker;  Eccles.  Polity. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  forgetfulneaa 
and  oblivion :  "  Forgetfulness  characterizes  the 
person  or  that  which  is  personal ;  oblivion  the  state 
of  the  tiling;  the  former  refers  to  him  who  forgets; 
the  latter  to  that  which  is  forgotten.  We  blame  a 
person  for  \\\n  forget fulne&s ;  but  wo  sometimes  bury 
things  in  oblivion."  (Crabb ;  Eng.  Synon.) 


l>611,    bdy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiiB.     -ble,     -die.     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


forgetive 

-et-Ive,  (t.  [En*?.  forr.e,  t  connective,  and 
Kng.  suff.  4w.]  Capable  of  forming  or  producing; 
inventive. 

*for-g8f-t»-ble>  a.  [Eng.  forget;  -afcie.]  That 
may  be  forgotten ;  liable  to  be  forgotten. 

for-gette,  s.    [Vr.foitrgette.] 

Glove-making:  Tlie  piece  put  between  the  finders 
of  a  glove,  and  to  which  the  front  and  back  parts 
at  the  fingers  are  sewed. 

for-get  -tSr,  *.    [Eng./or^e/;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  forgets. 

"A  strange forgettfr  of  herself." 

Beaum.  dt  FM.;  The  Captain,  iv.  3. 

2.  A  heedless,  careless,  or  neglectful  person. 
for-get -ting,     *for-yet-yng,    *for-yet-ynge, 

JT.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FORGET.  J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip,  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst,:  The  act  of  losing  the  memory  or 
remembrance  of  a  thing ;  forget  fulness. 

"I  am  not  willing  to  discover  the  foryettiiigs  of  rever- 
end men." — Milton;  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxii. 

for-gSt  -tlng-ly" ,  adv.  [Eng.  forgetting;  -ly.] 
In  a  forgetful  manner;  forgetfully;  through  forget 
fulness. 

for-gle  ,  v.  t.    [FoaoivE.] 

*for-glfte,  s.    [FORGIVE.]    Forgiveness. 

forg  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FORGE,  v.] 

A.  &.  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  or  shaping  by 
beating  and  hammering. 

2.  That  which  is  forged ;  a  piece  of  forged  work. 
"The  largest  single  forging  ever  made  for  such  a  pur- 
pose."— London  Daily  News. 

II  Fig. :  The  act  of  counterfeiting  or  committing 
forgery. 

forging- hammer,  s.  A  hammer  used  by  gold- 
beaters. It  weighs  three  pounds,  has  a  head  at  one 
end  and  a  wedge  at  the  other,  the  face  having  a 
square  area  of  1'- :  inches  on  the  side.  Its  handle, 
is  six  inches  long.  It  is  the  first  hammer  in  the 
series,  and  reduces  the  ingot  of  gold  to  one-sixth  of 
an  inch.  The  anvil  is  a  mass  of  steel  four  inches 
long  and  three  broad.  The  laminatiug-machine  is 
often  used  instead  of  the  forgiug-ha miner. 

forging-macliine,  •*>'.  A  machine  having  a  num- 
ber of  plunging  mandrels  and  stakes  between  which 
a  boated  bar  is  pressed  to  form.  The  opposing  faces 
of  the  plungers  and  stakes  may  be  merely  hammer- 
faced,  or  may  be  made  to  act  as  swages. 

forging-press,  s.  A  press  for  forging  by  means 
of  pressure,  as  in  the  Bessemer  press,  which  acts 
by  hydraulic  pressure. 

for-glv  -a-ble,  «•  [Eng./orfft'i'(c) ;  -a67c.]  That 
may  or  can  bo  forgiven  ;  pardonable ;  excusable. 

for-glve  ,  *for-geve,  *for-yeve,  *for-gif,  *for- 


A.  Transitive: 

*I.  To  give  up,  to  resign. 

"  To  them  that  list  the  worlds  gay  showes  I  leave, 
And  to  great  ones  such  follies  doe  forgive." 

Spenser:  F.  g.,  VI.  ix.  22. 

2.  To  pardon,  to  excuse ;  not  to  exact ;  to  remit 
that  to  which  one  has  a  claim. 

"  The  lord  of  that  servant  was  moved  with  compassion, 
loosed  him,  and  forgave  him  the  debt."— Matthew  xviii.  27. 

3.  To  pardon,  to  excuse ;  not  to  exact  the  penalty 
for;  not  to  punish,  to  overlook. 

"Forgffna,  Loverd, 
AH  that  we  haven  here  miadone." 

Reliquiae  Antiqucr,  i.  160. 

4.  To  cease  to  feel  resentment  toward ;  to  pardon. 

"Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  I  as  tree  forgive  you, 
As  I  would  be  forgiven." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  pardon  or  overlook  any  injury, 
fault,  crime,  or  thing  due. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  forgive,  to 
pardon,  to  remit,  and  to  absolve:  "Forgive  and 
pardon  both  signify  not  to  give  the  punishment 
that  is  due:  to  relax  from  the  rigor  of  justice  in 
demanding  retribution.  Forgive  is  the  familiar 
term ;  pardon  is  adapted  to  the  serious  style.  In- 
dividuals forgive  each  other  personal  offenses ;  they 
pardon  offenses  against  law  and  morals :  the  for- 
mer is  an  act  of  Christian  charity,  the  latter 
an  act  of  clemency.  »  •  .  Pardon,  when  com- 
pared with  remission,  is  the  consequence  of  of- 
fense; it  respects  principally  the  person  offending; 
it  depends  upon  him  who  is  offended;  it  pro- 
duces reconciliation  when  it  is  sincerely  granted 
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and  sincerely  demanded.  Remission  is  tho  conse- 
quence of  the  crime ;  it  has  more  particular  regard 
to  the  punishment;  it  is  granted  either  by  the 
prince  or  magistrates ;  it  arrests  the  execution  of 
justice.  Absolution  is  taken  in  no  other  sen»- :  it  is 
the,  consequence  of  the  fault  or  the  sin,  and  prop- 
erly concerns  the  state  of  the  culprit."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

for  glv  -?n,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FoEGIYE.] 
for-glve   ness,  *for-gefe-nesse,  *for  yev-en- 
esse,   *for-gif-ness,    *for-gife-ncsse,   *for-gyf- 
nes,  K.     [.\.S.forgifenne88,forgifnes;  Dut.  vergif- 
fenis^] 

1.  The  act  of  forgiving,  pardoning,  or  excusing. 
"  She  rather  waives  than  will  dispute  her  right; 

And,  injured,  makes  forgiveness  her  delight." 

Coueper:  Charity,  431. 

2.  The  state  of  being  forgiven  or  pardoned ;  par- 
don or  remission  of  a  penalty  incurred. 

"In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  His  blood,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins." — Ephesians  i.  7. 

3.  A  disposition  to  forgive  or  excuse ;  mildness, 
clemency. 

"Here  are  introduced  more  heroic  principles  of  meek, 
ness,  forgirene ss,  bounty,  and  magnanimity,  than  all  the 
learning  of  the  heathens  could  invent." — Sprat.  {John, 
son.) 

for-glv-Sr,  g.  [Eng.  forgiv(e);  -er.]  One  who 
forgives,  pardons,  or  remits  a  penalty. 

for-glv  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [FoEorvE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Disposed  to  forgive ;  ready  or  inclined 
to  overlook  offenses ;  merciful ;  gracious ;  mild. 

C.  As  HUM.  :  The  act  of  pardoning  or  excusing ; 
forgiveness. 

for-glv -Ing-nSss,  8.  [English  forgiving;  -ne«s.] 
The  quality  of  being  forgiving ;  readiness  to  for- 
give ;  a  forgiving  disposition. 

*for-gnaw  (g  silent),  *for  gnaglie,  v.  t.  [A.  8. 
forgnagun.]  To  gnaw  or  eat  away  utterly. 

*for-gnide,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forgnidan.]  To  break 
down,  to  destroy  utterly. 

for-go  *for-gon,  v.  t.    [FOREGO.] 

for-g5t  -ten  (or  as  g8t  n),  *for-got,  pa.  par. 
or  a.  [  FORGET.] 

1.  Lost  to  memory ;  passed  out  of  remembrance. 

*2.  Forgetful. 

"lam  all  fort/often."— Shakesp.:  Othello,  Ii.  8. 

*for-gr6we,  *for-grow-en,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  grown  (q.  v.).]  Far  grown;  far  advanced; 
overgrown. 

*for-gullt ,  *for-gilt,  *for-gult-en,  v.  t.    [A.  S. 

forgultan.]    [GuiLT.] 

1.  To  sin  against. 

2.  To  make  guilty;  to  bring  into  guilt;  to   con- 
demn. 

*for-hach,  *for-hac-che,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  hack  (q.  v.).]  To  hack  or  cut  in  pieces. 

«for-hail  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  English  hail= 
hale,  r.J  To  tear  or  drag  asunder;  to  harass;  to 
torment. 

•for  hang ,  *for-henge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  hang  (q.  v.).]  To  hang  up. 

*for-hate  ,  v.  t.  [ A.  S.  forhdtan. ]  To  hate  or  de- 
spise strongly. 

»for-have  ,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forhabban.]  To  abstain 
from. 

*for-head  ,  *for-hede,  v.  t.  [  Pref .  for-,  and  Eng. 
head  (q.  v.).]  To  behead. 

*for-he-fed-nesse,  s.  [A.  S.  forhcefedness.]  Ab- 
stinence. 

•for-hele,  t>.  t.  [A.  S.  forhelan ;  O.  S.  &  O.  H.  Ger. 
forhelan.}  To  conceal,  to  hide. 

*for-hSnd  ,  v.  t.    [FOEEHEND.] 

*for-hew'  (ew  as  u),  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
hew  (q.  v.).]  To  hew  or  cut  in  pieces ;  to  dismember 
by  violence. 

«for-hl  le,  r.  (.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  hile  (q.  v.).] 
To  cover,  to  shelter,  to  protect. 

*f0r-hll  -Si,  s.  [Eng.  forhil(e);  -er.]  A  pro- 
tector, a  guardian. 

*for-hll  -Ing,  ».  [FOEHILE.]  Shelter,  protection, 
cover. 

*for-hoght,  ».  [FoBHOW.]  Contempt,  contumely, 
disdain,  scorn. 

•for-hoar  ,  for-hore,  r.  i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  A.  S. 
hdrian^to  grow  hoary  or  old.]  To  grow  or  be  old. 

•for-how  ,  *for-noghe,  v.t.  [A.  S.  forhogian.} 
To  despise,  to  reject,  to  abandon. 

for-hun  -ggred,  *for-hon-gryd,  *for-hun- 
gryd,  *for-un-grid,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  English 
hungered  (q.  v.)T]  Exceedingly  hungry. 

for-In  -sS-cal,  a.  [Lat. forinsecus=trom  with- 
out ;/or£«=out  of  doors.]  Foreign,  alien. 


fork-chuck 

•for-Irk',  r.  (.  &  i.  [Prefix  for-,  and  Eng.  irk 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tire  out ;  to  satiate. 

"  Of  manna  he  ben  fori rkfd  to  eten." 

Genesis  and  ExoJus.  3.65X. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  tired. 

"His  wife/ur*>fc/ii(7  of  his  raigne." 

Mirrvr  f<ir  Magistrates,  p.  442. 

for-U-fa-mll'-I-ate,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  /->,/.-- 
familio,  from  Lat./oris=out  of  doors,  and  fatnili-t 
—  a  family.] 

Law: 

A.  Trans. :  To  emancipate  from  parental  author- 
ity;  to  put  a  son  inro  possession  of  property  during 
his  father's  lifetime,  and  thus  discharge  him  from 
the  family. 

"  Yet  Glanvil,  with  us,  even  in  the  twelfth  century, 
seems  to  declare  for  the  right  of  the  nephew  by  repre- 
sentation; provided  the  eldest  won  had  not  received  a 
provision  in  lands  from  his  father  (or  as  tho  civil  law 
would  call  it),  had  not  been  fitrisfamiliated,  in  his  life 
time." — Blackstone .-  Cumnttittaries,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  14. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  renounce  a  legal  title  to  a  further 
share  of  paternal  inheritance. 

for-Is-fa-mll-l-ate,  «.  [Low  Lat.  forisfamili- 
atiis.  ] 

Lair:  Put  into  possession  of  property  during  tho 
father's  lifetime. 

f  br-Is-fa-mll-I-a -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  forls- 
familiatio,  from  forixfamiUatus,  pa.  par.  of  fortA- 
familio.l 

Law:  The  act  of  forisfamiliating ;  the  state  of 
being  forisfamiliated. 

for-Jes'-ket,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Jaded  with  fatigue;  worn  out.    (Scotch.) 
*for-Joust,  *for-Just,  r.  t.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 

joust  (q.  v.).j    To  kill  in  jousting. 

•for-Jfidge,  r.  t.    [Pref.  for-,  and  English  judge 

(q.  v.).]    To  judge  or  condemn  wrongfully. 

fork,  *forke,  *furke,  *forch,  s.  [A.  S./orc,  from 
Lat./wrcct,*  Icel.  forkr:  Dan.  fork;  Dut.  vork;  O. 
Fris.  forke,furke;  O.  Fr.  forche,fourche.  forqn'  : 
Fr.fourche;  Ital.  &  Port,  forca ;  Wel.JforcK.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  handle  termi- 
nating in  a  shank,  usually  of  metal,  with  two  or 
more  prongs,  used  for  piercing,  lifting,  carrying,  or 
throwing. 

"At  midsnmmer  down  with  the  brambles  and  brakes, 
And  after  abroad  with  thy/orfcs  and  thy  rakes." 

TuBser:  Husbandry. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  fork  in  shape,  or  furcate 
at  the  extremity. 

(1)  The  point  where  the  legs  of  a  man  separate ; 
the  juncture, 

(2)  A  divarication;  as,  the  fork  of  a  tree,  the  fork 
of  a  river. 

(3)  Aplacewhere  the  country  becomes  bifurcated ; 
a  point  where  a  road  divides  into  two. 

"The  white  doe  followed  up  the  vale, 
Up  to  another  cottage — hidden 
In  the  deep/orArof  Amerdale." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  vii. 

*(4)  A  barbed  point,  as  of  an  arrow. 

"  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the/orfc  invade 

The  region  of  my  heart." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 
«(5)  A  point. 

"Several  are  amazed  at  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
that  represented  a  thunderbolt  with  three  forks." — Addi- 
son:  On  Medals. 

•3.  A  gibbet. 

"Than  scholtou  don  the/orc/ips  before  the  castel  right." 
Sir  Fentmbras,  2,881. 

4.  The  haunch  of  a  deer. 

5.  A  dilemma ;  choice  between  two  evils. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  An  implement  with  prongs  for  lifting, 
digging,  carrying,  or  throwing.    Such  are  dung  or 
manure-/orfc8,  hay-forks,  pitch-^orfca,  digging-/orfc8. 

2.  If  us. :  A  tuning-fork:  an  instrument  of   steel 
with  two  prongs,  which,  when  sot  in  vibration;  gives 
out  a  musical  sound,  varying  in  pitch  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  metal  or  the  length  or  width 
apart  of  the  prongs.    [TUNING-FOEK.J 

3.  Turn. :  A.  Fork-chuck  (q.  v.). 
TT  In  fork : 

Min.:  A  term  applied  to  a  mine  when  it  is  free 
from  water  and  in  working  order:  the  engine  is 
said  to  leave  the  water  in  fork. 

fork-beam,  s. 

fShipbuild. :  A  half-beam  to  support  a  deck  where 
hatchways  occur. 

fork-chuck, «. 

Turn. :  A  piece  of  steel  projecting  from  the  live 
spindle  and  carrying  tho  front  center  and  a  pair  of 
joints  which  enter  the  wood  and  cause  it  to  rotate. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sitre,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian,      as,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


fork-head 
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form 


fork-head,  s. 

•1.  The  barbed  head  of  an  arrow. 

"  Through  his  haberioun  the  fork-head  flew." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  19. 

2.  The  double  head  of  a  rod  which  divides  to  form 
a  connection  by  means  of  a  pin. 
fork  staff-plane,  s. 

Join.:  A  joiner's  plane  for  working  convex  cylin- 
drical surfaces. 

fork-tailed, s. 

Ornith.:  Having  forked  tails;  that  is,  the  outer 
feathers  longer  than  the  median  ones. 

If  (1)  Fork-tailed  Shrikes: 

Ornith.:  A  name  for  the  Dicrurinee,  a  sub-family 
of  Laniadsp.  They  are  more  commonly  called 
Drongo  Shrikes.  (Swainson.) 

(2)  Fork-tailed  Tyrants : 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Milvulus,  which  belongs  to 
the  Tyranninee,  a  sub-family  of  Laniadee.  (Swain- 
ion.) 

fork-wrench,  s.  A  spanner  with  two  jaws  which 
embrace  a  nut  or  a  square  oti  a  coupling. 

fork,  v.  *.  &  i.    [FOEK,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  raise  or  pitch  with  a  fork,  as  hay,  &c. 

2.  To  dig  or  break  up  with  a  fork,  as  ground. 

3.  To  make  sharp  or  pointed. 

4.  To  steal.    (Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  divide  into  two ;  as,  a  road/orfc*. 

2.  To  shoot  out  into  blades. 

"  The  corn  beginueth  to  fork." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 
IT  (1)  To  fork  out:  To  hand  or  deliver  over. 
"If  I  am  willing  to/orfcou/a  sum  of  money." — O.  Eliot: 
Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xxviii. 

(2)  Forks  and  knives : 

Botany:  Lycopodium  clavatum.  (Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

forked,  *fork-et,  a.    [Eng./orfc;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Opening  into  two  or  more  parts ;  furcated. 

"He  would  have  spoke, 

Bnt  hiss  for  hiss  returned  with  forked  tongue 
To  forked  tongue."  Milton:  P.  L.,x.  617,  518. 

2.  Zigzag ;  as,  forked  lightning. 

"1h&  forked  weapon  of  the  skies  can  send." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*3.  Having  more  than  one  meaning ;  ambiguous, 
equivocal. 

"  What  hath  this  auctor  woone  nowe  by  his  forked  ques- 
tion?"— Bp.  Gardner:  Explication,  fo.  81. 

4.  A  term  applied  to  the  horns  of  deer  when 
there  are  only  two  projections  above  the  sur-royal. 

II.  flof. :  Having  long  terminal  lobes  like  the 
prongs  of  a  fork ;  as,  Ophioglossum  pendulum. 

forked-beard,  «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   A  beard  dividing  out  into   two 
parts. 

"An  old  man  with  a  red,  forked-beard." — Walpole:  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting,  vol.  L,  ch.  4. 

2.  IcMhy. :    The  genus  Raniceps,  which  belongs 
to  the  family  Gadidee  (Cods). 

fork'-ed-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  forked ;  -ly.~\  In  a  forked 
manner  or  form. 

•fork  -ed-ness,  ».  [Eng.  forked;  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  forked  or  bifurcated. 

"Besides  the  forkedness  of  the  arrows  themselves." — 
Goodviin:  Works,  iii.  601. 

*for-ker  ve,  v.  t.    [FORCAEVE.] 

»forkr-gt,  s.  [Fr.  fourchette.]  A  small  fork. 
(Cotgrave.) 

•fork -I  ness,  s.  [Eng.  forky ;  -new.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  forked  or  forky. 

•fork -less,  a.    [Eng.  fork;  •less.'}    Destitute  of, 
or  having  no  forks. 
fork  -tail,  s.    [Eng./orfc,  and  tail.'] 

1.  A  salmon  in  his  fourth  year's  growth. 

2.  The  name  given  to  several  species  of  Asiatic 
passerine  birds,  belonging  to  Enicurus  and  kindred 
genera. 

fork '-JS  a.  [Eng.  fork;  -y.]  Forked,  furcated, 
opening  with  two  or  more  parts  or  points. 

*for-la  -den,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  English  laden 
(q.  v.).]  Heavily  laden,  overladen,  overloaded. 

*for-laft,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  !o/Y=left.] 
Left  on"  entirely. 

•for  lang,  *forr-lannge,  adv.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
M.  Eng.  (ang=long.J  Very  long. 

*for-langed,  *forr-longedd,  o.  [Pref. /or-,-  M. 
Eng.  (anff=long  (q.  v.).]  Longing  exceeding,  greatly 
desirous. 


*for-lay  ,  r.  f.  [Dut.  rerlfighen  =  to  lie  in  wait 
for.] 

1.  To  lie  in  wait  for,  to  waylay. 

"  As  ambushed  thief  forlays  a  traveler." 

Drydrn :  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  493. 

2.  To  lay  a  trap  to  catch. 

"How  cunningly  dolh  he  fnrlay  their  confidence." — 
Bp.  Flail:  Contempt.,  Bnekiak  and  SeiHUulurib. 

*for  lead  ,  *for-lede,  r.  /.  [A.  S.fortcedan :  Dut. 
rcrlciilcn;  Sw.  fOrleda;  Dan.  forlede.]  To  be  led 
astray,  to  be  soduoi-d. 

*for-leave,  *for-leve,  v.  t.   [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 

leave,  v.  (q.  v.)l 

1.  To  leave,  to  give  up,  to  abandon. 

"A  theef  of  venison  that  hath  'fin-laft 
His  Hkerousnesse,  iiml  nl  his  olde  craft, 
Can  kepe  »  forest  best  of  (my  man." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,019. 

2.  To  desert,  to  forsake. 

"  God  us  hath/<»r/n/7  out  of  his  hand." 

Political  Songs,  p.  340. 

*for  lelt,  v.  t.    [FORLET.] 

*for-lend,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  (end.]  To 
give  up  entirely  and  finally. 

*for-length  -en,  r.  f.  [Pref.  for-,  and  English 
lengthen  (q.  v.).J  To  lengthen,  to  extend. 

*for-lese,  v.  t.    [FOELOSE.] 

*for-lere,  v .  t.  [A.  S./oHcferaH.]  To  lead  astray 
with  words ;  to  deceive. 

*for-l?t,  *for>leit,  *for-lete,  *for-let-en,  v.  t. 
&  f.  [A.  S.forldbtan;  Dut.  rerlaten;  Icel.  fyrir- 
Idta;  Sw.fOrldta;  D&n.forlade.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  up  altogether ;  to  abandon,  to  abjure. 
"Thu  wnlt/orlefen  thine  misdede."— Old  Ena-  Homilies, 

p.  26. 

2.  To  desert,  to  abandon,  to  forsake.' 

"Ne/orlef  tu  me  nawt,  luueude  lauerd." 

St.  Markerete,  p.  8. 

3.  To  lose. 

"Thoru  deth  he  scholde  the  lytforlete." 

Castle  of  Love,  176. 

4.  To  forgive. 

•'  Uorlet  ous  cure  yeldinges,  ase  and  we  uorleten  oure 
yelders."—  Ayenbite,  p.  262. 

5.  To  desert,  to  make  deserted  or  desolate. 

"  Whanne  the  citi  of  Jerusalem  was  .  .  .  muad  deso- 
late, either/orle(e."—  Wyclife:  Kings.  (Prol.) 

B.  Intrans, :  To  give  up,  to  omit,  to  neglect. 

"  Ne/orfete  ye  for  nane  ocame  that  ye  ne  eeggen  thaiii 
prieste  alle  eower  sunne."— O.  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  35. 

for-leth-ie,  «.  [From  Scotch  prov.  word  forleith 
=to  disgust. J  A  surfeit,  a  disgust.  (Scotch.) 

*for-lle  ,  *for-ly,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forlicgan,  pt.  t. 
forlceg,  pa.  par.  forldegon,  forlegen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  far- 
ligan.]  To  seduce. 

»for-ll -Sr,  *for-ligh-er,  «.  [A.  S.  forligire.]  A 
fornicator. 

*for-lig-er,  ».    [A.  S.]    Fornication. 

*for>llst  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  list  (q.  v.).] 
To  desire  greatly. 

*for-lond,  «.  [FORELAND.]  A  promontory,  a 
foreland. 

*for-lo  re,  pret.  of  v.    [FORLORN,  a.]    Deserted. 

*for-lo  re,  a.  [FOELOEN.]  Deserted,  abandoned, 
forsaken,  utterly  lost. 

*for-lo  re-nesa,  *vor-lor-en-esse,  s.  [A.  S. 
forle6rniss;  O.  H.  Ger.  farloranissa ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
verlornusse.']  Forlornness,  destitution,  solitude. 

for-lorn  ,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  forloren,  pa.  par.  otfor- 
Ie6san=to  destroy,  to  lose  utterly;  Dan./or(oren= 
lost;  Dut.  verloren,  pa.  par.  of  verliezen=to  lose; 
Ger.  verloren,  pa.  par.  of  verlieren=to  lose.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Deserted,  abandoned,  forsaken,  destitute. 

"Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children." 

'  Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

2.  Helpless,  lost,  wretched,  solitary,  friendless. 

"  The  mighty  sorrow  has  been  borne, 
And  she  is  thoroughly  forlorn." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  ofKylstone,  vii. 

3.  Deprived,  bereft,  destitute. 

"Make  them  seek  for  that  they  wont  to  scorn; 
Of  fortune  and  of  hope  at  once  forlorn." 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale,  268. 
*4.  Desolate,  deserted. 

"  To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 
5.  Despicable,  contemptible,  miserable. 
"  He  was  so  forlorn  that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick 
sight   were    invisible." — Shakespeare •    Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II., 


a 
one 


*B.  Asaubstantive: 

1.  A  forlorn,  deserted,  or  forsaken  person. 

"  Forced  to  live  in  Scotland,  a  forlorn." 

Sliakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 

2.  A  forlorn  hope  ;  an  advanced  guard  of  troops ; 
the  van. 

"  They  offered  with  speed  to  make  always  the  forlorn 
of  the  army."— Dryden:  Works  (ed.  Scott),  vii.  S. 

^T  For  the  difference  between  forlorn  and  for- 
saken, see  FORSAKEN. 

forlorn-hope,  s. 

Mil. :  Those  whoso  hope  of  emerging  alive  from  a 
battle  is  of  the  most  desperate  character,  from 
their  being  the  first  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  action  ; 
used 

*1.  (Originally)  of  tlia  skirmishers  in  front  of  the 
army. 

"  Before  the  main  battle  of  the  Carthaginians  he  get* 
the  iiuxilinries  and  aid-soldiers,  a  confused  rabble  and 
medley  of  all  sorts  of  nations,  who  at  the  forlorn  hope, 
bearing  the  furious  heat  of  the  first  brunt,  might,  if  they 
did  no  other  good,  yet  with  receiving  many  a  wound  in 
their  bodies,  dull  and  turn  the  edge  of  the  enemy » 
sword." — P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  766. 

*2.  Skirmishers  in  front  of  the  army  without  ref- 
erence to  the  amount  of  danger  which  this  exposed 
position  involved. 

"  The  light-armed  forlorn  hope  of  archers  and  darters  of 
the  Rom»n  host,  which  weut  before  the  battle  to  skir- 
mish." r.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  64. 

3.  A  detachment  of  men  selected  for  some  service 
of  uncommon  danger,  as  the  storming  of  a  breach, 
&c.,  the  hope  of  whose  safe  return  is  a  forlorn  one. 

for-lorn -If,  adv.  [Eng.  forlorn;  -ly."\  In 
forlorn,  miserable,  or  forsaken  manner;  like  c 
forlorn  or  forsaken. 

for-lorn  -nSss,  s.  [Eng.  forlorn;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  forlorn,  forsaken,  or  friend- 
less. 

*for-16s,e  ,  *for-leos-en,  *for-leose,  *for-lese, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.forleosan  (pa.  t.forleds,  pa.  par./or- 
loren);  O.  S.farliosan .;  O.  Fris.  forli  asa ;  O.H.Ger. 
farliusan',  Dut.  verliezen;  Ger.  verlieren.'] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lose  utterly. 

2.  To  destroy  utterly. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  be  lost  or  rained. 

•for-lost ,  a.  [Prof,  for-,  and  Eng.  lost  (q.  T.).] 
Utterly  lost  or  ruined  ;  forlorn. 

*for-lovne  (oy  as  61),  v.  i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Fr. 
Zotn=far.J 

1.  To  wander  from  the  right  path. 

2.  To  err,  to  wander ;  to  go  wrong. 

*for-loyne'  (oy  as  61),  s.  [FORLOYNE,  «.]  In 
hunting,  a  chase  in  which  some  of  the  hounds  have 
tailed,  and  the  huntsman  is  ahead  of  some,  and  fol' 
lowing  others. 

*for-lye  ,  v.  i.    [FOELIE.] 

form,  'forme,  *fourme,  'foorme,  s.  [Fr.  forme, 
from  Lat.  forma;  Sp.,  Port.  <fe  Ital.  forma;  M.  H. 
Ger.  forme";  Dut.  vorm;  Icel.  formr;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
/orm.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  shape,  fieure,  or  external   appearance  of 
anything  as  distinguished  from    the    material  of 
which  it  is  composed ;  the  configuration  or  outline 
of  a  body  by  which  it  is  recognized  by  the  eye  as- 
distinct  from  other  bodies. 

"And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void." — Genesis 
i.  2. 

2.  A  being  appearing  in  a  particular  shape;  a 
figure. 

"Ten  thousand  forms!  ten  thousand  different  tribes 
People  the  blaze."  Thomson:  Summer,  249. 

3.  A  particular  mode  of  arrangement,  or  disposi- 
tion, organization,  or  constitution  ;  a  system. 

"  A  great  part  of  the  reanoninff  of  Butler's  Analogy  may 
be  exhibited  in  this  form."  —  Whately:  Logic,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

II. 

4.  A  shape  or  mold;  that  by  which  things    are 
fashioned  or  arranged  ;  a  pattern,  a  model. 

*5.  A  picture,  a  model,  a  likeness. 

"  That  them  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind." 

Shakesp.;  Sonnet  9. 

6.  A  formula;  an  established  or  prescribed  mode 
or  arrangement. 

"Hold  fast  the  form  of  Bound  words,  which  thou  hast 
heard  of  me." — 2  Timothy  i.  13. 

7.  Regularity,  method,   order,    system,    arrange- 
ment. 

"  What  he  spoke,  though  it  lacked  form  a  little, 
Was  not  liVe  madness."    Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

8.  Beauty;    elegance   of   appearance   or   figure; 
comeliness. 

"He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness." — Isaiah  liii,  2. 


bcfil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (his;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t. 
-clan.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion    -  shun;      -lion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  -----  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <&c.  =  bel,      del. 


form 

9.  External    appearance   without    the    essential 
qualities ;  empty  show. 

"Dwellers  on  form  and  favor." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  125. 

10.  Ceremony;  external  rites;    established  prac- 
tice or  mode ;  as  the/on»  of  consecration  of  bishops. 


1900 


formality 


is  the  representation  of  the  actual  form  that  be- 
longi  to  things;  it  is  more  or  less" just  as  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  form  of  the  thing  itself ;  the  con- 
formation  is  said  only  with  regard  to  animal  bodies. 
J-urm  and/iyure  are  used  in  a  moral  application, 
although  conformation  is  not." 


(2)  He   thus   discriminates'  between  form,  cere-    ce.remoni°us ;  precise;  exact ;  punctilious. 


I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  a  set  form ;  according  to  form. 

"Forma/,  geometric  shapes  she  draws." 

Mtuton-  Dttfresnoij.  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  Give_n  to  the  observance  of  forms  or  ceremonies ; 


"  Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder/arm  f1 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 
*13.  A  formal  cause ;  that  which  gives  essence. 

"  They  did  admit  of  a  deity  besides,  but  only  the  soul     rJ0rm>  *ft>rm-en,   *fOrm-yn,   «fOurme,  i-.  t.   &  i. 
or  essential  form  of  the  universe."— Bacon:  Xatural  His-    Lfr-  former,  from   Lat.  formo,  from  /brma  =  form, 

shape;  Sp.  &   Port,  format-;  Ital.  formare;    Dut. 

' 


sums  of  respect  and  deference;  rite  and 

are  applied  to  national  ceremonies  in  matters  of 

religion."    (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 


Waller:  To  the  Mutable  Fair,  21. 

5.  External ;   having   outward  appearance  only, 
without  the  essence. 

"  Of  formal  duty  make  no  more  thy  boast ; 
Thou  disobey' at  where  it  concerns  me  most." 

Dryaen:  Aurunyzebe,  i.  1. 


*H.  A  rule,  regulation,  ordinance,  or  agreement.    ,7,"','"]"''  Iceh  &  Sw' formu •'  Dau 

A.  Transitive: 


"Anfourme  hil  made,  that  eyther  helde  his  own  in  hys 
hond."  Kobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  424. 

15.  A  long  seat  without  a  back ;  a  bench. 

"  There  sat  along  the/ui-ms,  like  morning  dovee  „;!,'«  i °  mak 
A  patient  range  of  pupils." 

Tennyson:  Tat  Princess,  ii.  87.  "And  the  L< 

16.  A  class  or  rank  of  boy  in  a  school.  ^""m  ' 
"He  was  to  go  up  to  tea  the  first  night,  just  as  if  he  f,~,-m  trom 
are  a  sixth  or  fifth  form  boy."— T.  Hufhes:  Tom  Brown's  J                   ' 
thool-Dayi,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  1.  "Other  troc 


11.  formare;    Dut.       6.  Depending   upon   customary    forms;    conven- 
.  jorme ,  ijer.  for-    tional. 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 


"  Still  in  constraint  your  suffering  sex  remains, 
Or  bound  informal  or  in  real  chains." 

Pope:   Epixtle  17.  42. 

7.  Having  the  power  of  making  anything  what  it 
;   formative;  constituent;  essential.    [CAUSE,*., 


were 
School-Day* 

*I7.  A  class  or  rank  in  society. 

18.  The  seat  or  bed  of  a  hare. 

"  I  buyd  as  an  hare  whan  he  in  forme,  lyth." 

Popular  Science,  817. 

19.  A  state  of  high  condition  and  fitness  for  any 
competition  or  contest,  as  a  race. 

20.  Powers  or  capabilities  displayed  in  a  contest 
or  competition. 

"If  it  be  supposed  that  two  three-year-olds,  carrying 


in  any  particular  manner;  as,  to       8.  Retaining  the  proper  and  essential  character- 
istics ;  regular,  orderly,  proper. 

roops  should  not  be  formed  behind  them."—        "  Thou  shouldst  come  like  a  fury  covered  with  snakes, 

Not  like  a  formal  man." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

II.  Metaph.:   Connected  with  conditions  rather 
than  causes. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  formal  and 
ceremonious :  "Formal  and  ceremonious  are  either 
taken_  in  an  indifferent  sense  with  respect  to  what 
contains  form  and  ceremony,  or  in  a  bad  sense,  as 
him  the .orator  formed  a  style."— Goldsmith. -On    expressing  the  excess  of  form  and  ceremony.    A 
nno,  ch.  11.  person  expects  to  have  a.  formal  dismissal  before  he 

considers  nimself  as  dismissed;  people  of  fashion 


Macdouoall:  Modern  Warfare,  ch.  vi. 

3.  To  give  existence  to ;  to  create. 

"  Creature  in  whom  excelled 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  formed, 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  897. 

4.  To  model  or  mold  according  to  a  pattern. 


the  same  weight,  could  runamileand  a-half,  and  come        5.  To  mold  or  form  by  instruction  or  discipline-  ;    — -, 

•  ft     ^1     '.'",? ald  thBt  the /orm  °f  °ne  «  equal  to  that    to  train.                                                                                 pay  each  other  ceremonious  visits,  by  way  of  keep- 
or  tne  other.   — naisti:  The  Horse,  ch.  vi.  ,«™  ,,n  »  >i:..t-..n4-  ?_*...... .  f, _,     *_  ATT_ 


21.  A  state  or  condition  of  being ;  a  mode  of  acting 
or  manifestation  to  the  senses  or  intellect ;  as, 
>V  ater  assumes  the/ormof  ice. 

II.  Technically: 

1-  B°1-:  The  shape  of  a  body  itself,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  figure  made  by  its  outline  •  the 
nature  of  its  apex,  that  of  its  divisions,  &c. 

2.  Cook. :  A  shape  or  mold  for  jellies. 


ing  up  a  distant  intercourse. 


Formal,  in  the 


the        "Our  differences  with  the  Romanists  are  thus  formed 
into  an  interest." — More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Foundry:  Arnold.  8.  To  be  an  element  or  component  part  of;  to  go 

4.  Math. :  The  mode  of  algebraic  expression.  Two    *°  make  up ;  to  compose. 

expressions  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  form,  when  "The  diplomatic  politicians  of  whom  I  speak  and  who 
tney  indicate  the  same  relation  between  the  quan-  /<»•"»"«  by  far  the  majority  in  that  class  "—Burke  Reoi- 
tities  which  enter  them. 

5.  Metaphysics: 
(1)  Objectively: 

(a)  The  assemblage  of  qualities  which  make  a 
body,  a  substance,  or  anything  bo  what  it  is.  What- 
ever is  accidental  or  adventitious  in  the  individual 


"  'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind." 

Pope: 

6.  To  contrive ;  to  devise ;  to  imagii 

"The  defeat  of  the  design  is  the  routing  of  opinions    friendly  intercourse :  a  ceremonious  carriage  puts  a 
formed  tor  promoting  it."— More:  Decay  ofPletn.  stop  to  all   hospitality  and   kindness."      (Crabb: 

1.  To  arrange ;  to  adjust ;  to  settle ;  to  continue.       Etla'  Svn™1-) 

form   a 


•       a   ,,  •— B     «**  "  *L11,O1  V.VJUIOO.        .        .        rvllllUl,      III     I  lit* 

"lEssaui  i  149        bad  sense,  is  opposed  to  easy ;  ceremonious  to  the 
cordial,    \formal  carriage  prevents  a  person  from 
lne-  indulging  himself  in  the  innocent  familiarities  of 


At  Pta^e,  lett.  ii.       ~          " **"'" 

*9.  To  seat  or  settle  in  a  form. 

"  The  melancholy  hare  is  formed  in  brakes  and  briers." 
Dray  ton:  Polyolbion,  e.  2. 


[Eng. /orm(iV),and  al(cohol).] 
unem.:  The  same  as  METHYL AL  (q.  v.). 

form-al  -de-hyde,  s.  [Eng./orm(ic),  and  alde- 
hyde (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  HCOH,  formic  aldehyde,  methyl  alde- 
hyde. Obtained  when  a  current  of  air,  charged 
with  the  vapor  of  methyl  alcohol,  is  directed  on  an 
incandescent  spiral  of  platinum  wire.  The  liquid 
collected  reduces  nitrate  of  silver,  forming  a  mir- 
ror ;  a  small  quantity  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
silent  electric  discharge  on  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 


„.       II.  Gram.:  To  make,  coin,  or  construct  a' word    and  carbon  dioxide,  C02-f-2H.2=H-CO-H+HaO. 

examined  or  specimen  of  the  substance  examined  is    by  derivation,  or  by  the  means  of  affixes  or  prefixes.       form'-al-Igm,  s.    [Eng.  formal;  -ism.]  The  qual- 


excluded  from  examination,  andonly  what  is  essen- 
tial taken  into  account ;  hence  in  place  of  the  simple 
word  form,  the  compound  one  essential-form  or 
substantial-form  is  generally  employed. 


*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  or  assume  a  particular  form  or  shape. 

2.  To  squat  down  as  a  hare. 


,  . 

ity  of  being  formal,  or  acting  according  to  forms ; 
formality. 

[Eng.  formal;   -ist;  Fr.formal- 


(2)  Subjectively:  The  idea  or  concept  which  the    to  Put;ntoa  particular  or  distinct/omi  :  to  mold  is 
nind  forms  of  an  object  as  distinguished  from  the    toputintoa  set  form:  tosfcapeis  to  form  simply 

as  it  resects  th    ext 


. 

object  itself.   According  to  the  philosophy  of  Kant     as  it  respects  the  exterior.     As  everything  receives       I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

it  was  the  province  of  the  sensitive  faculty  to  com-    a/ormwhen  it  receives  existence, 


for-mal  -I-ty",  s.    [Fr.  formalite,  from  Lat.  for- 
malis,  from/orma=form.] 


—  ..  —     .    ,...-.....  ul  m,,  -•  n.-iiiti-  »(ituii,j  IA»  null      .,-   .  --  — ^ — )  to  f  orm  convoys       1.  External  appearance. 

municato  to  the  mind  the  matter  of  a  notion,  and    the  idea  of  producing.    W  hen  we  wish  to  represent       "To  fix  on  God  theformaiitv  a 
that  of  the  understanding  to  give  it  form.  a  thing  as  fanned  in  any  distinct  or  remarkable    is  the  imposture  of  our  fancies  " 

6.  Printing:  way,  we  may  speak  of  it  as  fashioned."  tifica. 

"\  A  body  of  type,  composed  and  made  ready  for    J2L5?  2J3SJ525S*!?*6?.  Jte.tw<K1  *°_JP?!1-  to,       2.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  formal. 

3.  Established  order,  method,  mode,  or  rule  of 


f  faculties  or  affections. 
— Olanvill:  Scepsis  Seien- 


printing. 


figure,  and   conformation:  "Form   is   the  generic" 


-form,«ttjr.  [Lat./orma=form.]   A  suffix  largely 


1.  That  can  be  formed,  shaped,  or  constructed. 

2.  Formal. 


..i  uuulllc,    mo    l«wvyunlMMH/n     iltt-lUUL'S    SUCH    a 

disposition  of  the  parts  of  a  body  as  is  adapted  for 

performingcertainfnnctions.    .Formis  the  property 

of  every   substance  ;  and    the   artificial  form  ap-       foraV-»l,  a.    [Lat.  formalis,  from  /orma=form 

preaches  nearest  to  perfection,  as  it  is  most  nat-    shflue-  Fr  formel  •  Sn   &.  Port  f 

ural  ;  the  figure  is  the  fruit  of  the  imagination  ;  it    ate.?   ' 


t*-- 

f 


For  passion  seldom  loves  formalities 
Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  B. 

*5.  Form  without  substance. 

"The  attire,  which  the  minister  of  God  is  by  order  to 
nse  at  times  of  divine  service,  is  but  a  mutter  of  mere/or- 
maliti/." — Hooker. 

6.  Essence ;  that  which  constitutes  a  thing,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  accidents. 

"  According  to  the  rule  of  the  casuists,  the/orma//fp  of 
prodigality  is  inordinateness  of  our  laying  out,  or  mis- 


°U      n°''  -Wl>i"°"':  • 


fate,    fat,    fare      wnidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w8t,     hSre,     cam?l,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pSt 
or.     wdre.     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     son;     mate,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  !tw! 


formalize 
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*7.  (PI.)  Special  dress,  as  academical,  ecclcsias-       form -a-tlve,  <j.  &«.    FLat.  f,,rm,tt,f.  JM>.  *  Hal.  .iu,    i 

tical,  &c.  formative,  from  Lat.  fonnaliif,  i>a.  par.  of  /orrno.]    an  advancec 

"Every  deane  besides    had    formalities."— Life  of  A.         A..  As  adjective:  form. -er,    'form 


and  rationality  are  formalities. 

form  -al-Ize,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  formal;  -ize:  FT. 
formaliser;  Si>.formalizar;  Ital.formalizzare.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  model;  to  modify. 

"The  snme  spirit  .  .  .  doth  so  formalize,  unite,  and 
actuate  his  whole  race,  as  if  both  he  and  they  were  so 
many  limbs  compacted  into  one  body." — Hooker:  Eccles. 
Polity. 

2.  To  render  formal. 

B.  Iidrans.:  To  affect  formality. 

"They  turned    .    .    .     true  fasting  into  formalizing 


vol.  Ivii.,  v.  408. 


formic 

*former-ward,  fformer-warde,  s.  A  vanguard ; 
our,   'formyour,  s.    [English 

creator, 
was  maked." 
'.oioman,  5,204. 

2.  Specif.:  A  shape  around  which  an  article  is 

- 


2.  Philol. ;  Serving  to  form ;  derivate ;  not  radical ;    molded  woVen^rapp^i,  pasted^r  otherwis,  c,;;. 


as,  a  formative  termination. 
B.  As  substantive : 


article  is  shaped,  as  pottery,  or  an  object  in  the 
lathe.  A  cutter  by  which  patterns,  blanks,  wads, 
or  pieces  are  cut  from  sheets  for  various  purposes, 

for-mer-et ,».   [Fr.] 


Philology : 

1.  That  which  serves  to  form,  and  is  no  part  of 
the  root :  as  the  suff.  -eit  in  such  words  as  brighten, 

wooden  &c  Arch.:  The  arch  rib,  which,  in  „. -«,. 

2   A  w'ord'formed  in  accordance  with  some  rule  or    lies  next  the  wall,  and  is  consequently  less  tnantfi 
usage,  as  from  a  root.  other  ribs  which  divide  the  vaulting, 

formative-arts,  s.  pi. 

^™,   =  .  ,-        Art:  Those  arts  which,  independently  of  external 

and    partial    abstinence."  —  Hales:   Remains:  St.   Peters    Want3  an(J  aims,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  bound  to 
Fall.  the  imitation  of  nature,  represent  life  by  means  of 


form  -cr-l? ,  *for-mer  lie,  adv.    [Bug.  farmer; 

-'«'J_.          „          ,     „    K.«--.i...,,i 
*1.  First ;  first  of  all ;  beforehand. 

Prevented  him  before  his  stroke  could  light, 


did  not  deserve  our  familiarity,  is  a  downright  challenge 
of  homage." — Collier:  On  Pride. 

3.  With  due  or  proper  rites  or  forms ;  according 
to  precedent ;  regularly. 

"Formally,  according  to  our  law, 
Depose  him."  Shakesp.:  Richard  If.,  i.  3. 

*4.  Openly,  plainly. 

"You  and  your  followers  do  stand  formally  divided 
against  the  authorized  guides  of  the  church,  and  the  rest 
of  the  people."— Hooker:  Eocles.  Polity. 

*5.  Essentially. 

The  heathens  and  the  Christians  may  agree  inmate-        »fOrme    (2),   furme,  a.      [A.   S.  forma;   O.   Sax. 

•       .his  a    formo;O.  Fris./ornm.J    First.    [FuBEMOST.] 


rial  acts  of  charity;  but  that  which  formally  makes  t] 
Christian  grace,   is  the  spring  from  which  it  flows." — 
Smalridgt. 
form-am -Ide,  s.    [English  /orm(ic),  and  amide 

Chem.  •  H-CO-XH2.  The  amide  of  formic  acid, 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  formate  of  am- 
monium, or  by  heating  two  parts  of  dry  ammonium 
formate  with  one  part  of  urea  to  140°,  till  no  more 
ammonium  carbonate  is  given  off.  It  is  a  liquid 
which  distills  in  a  vacuum  at  150°  at  ordinary  p^ess- 


,  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  formerly,  in 

Hot. :  A  tissue  capable  of  forming  new  cells.  It  is  fjnles  past,  in  days  of  yore,  and  anciently:  For* 
called  also  generating  tissue  and  Moristem  (q.  v.).  meriy  supposes  a  less  remote  period  than  intimet 
It  is  distinguished  from  permanent  tissue.  past,  and  that  less  remote  than  in  days  of  yore  and 

*fnr  mavlle    x     TFoKMEL  T  anciently.    The  two  first,  may  be  said  of  what  hap- 

mayiie,  *.    L  g  wi£hm  the   age   of  man ;   the  last   two  are 

for -me  (!),«.    [Fr.  pa.  par.  of  /ormrr=toform,    extended  to  many  generations  and  ages.    Any  in- 
to shape.]  dividual  may  use  the  word  formerly  with  regard  to- 
Her.:  A  term  applied  to  a  cross  having  the  arms    himself :  thus,  wo  enjoyed  our  health  better/ormerJy 
expanding  toward  the  end  and  flat  at  the  outer    than  now.    An  old  man  may  speak  of  timespast,  a» 
edges  ;  also  called  patee  or  pattee.                                   when  he  says  he  does  not  enjoy  himself  as  he  did  in 

times  past.    Old  times,  days  of  yore,  and  anciently, 
are  more  applicable  to  nations  than  to  individuals ; 
and  all  these  express  different  degrees  of  remote- 
ness."   (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
•for-mest,  «.    [FOKEMOST.] 


"The/<*rme  man  the  com  in  this  middenerd  that  was 
Adam." — O.  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  131. 


*forme-fader,  forme-father,  ».   An  ancestor. 

•forme,  s.    [FOKM,  s.] 

formed,  pa.  par.  <fc  a.    [FOEM,  i-.J 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Shaped  or  molded  into    form ;    created,   pro- 


ure,  at    195°    with   partial   decomposition:    when    j,:pBj"hronirht  ence 

quickly  heated,  it  is  decomposed  into  CO  and  NH3.    duced,  Or 


2.  Arranged ;  as  stars  into  a  constellation. 
Formed  material : 


*form-ful,  a.    [Eng.  form;  -ful(l).)     Ready  or 
quick  to  form  ;  creative,  imaginative,  fanciful. 
"As  fleets  the  vision  o'er  the/orm/ul  brain." 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,632. 

form  -Ic,  a.  [Lat./orm  (tcn)  =  an  ant;-/c.]  Per- 
taining to  or  produced  by  ants. 

"We  should  borrow  from  them  formir  laws  or  apiarian 
policy."— Southev:  The  Doctor,  ch.  xcvi. 

formic  acid,  s. 


forma  pauperis,  phr.    [Lat.=the  form  or  char- 
acter of  a  poor  rnan.T 

Law :  [fa  FOEMA  PAOTEHIS.] 

form  -ate,  «.  [Eng./orm(ic) ;  -ate  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:    A  salt  of  formic  acid.  *for'-m6-d5n,  s.    [Lat.  forma  <Jom'=tho  form  of    occurs  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  espe- 

1T  Theprincipal  formates  are :  formate  of  ammo-    the  gift.]  cially  in  the  red  ant,  Formica  rufa.    When  an  ant 

nium,  BC-CO-OH'NH3,  a  soluble  deliquescent  salt,        „.,  _        T  ......  1  writ  of  riuht  which  lav  for  him    walksovermoistened  bluelitmusit  turnsitred.   It 

crystallizing  in  noodles;  it  has  a  pungent  taste;    _fflS?i^to]*Bd5i»tenSMSto'TSMrfS    exists  also  in  certain  caterpillars,  in  several  secre- 
wVheateatq  180' .it  is  decomposed  into  h.ydrocy-    ^"^Vt  was  afeii/hcd^yThc ^statute  "and  4    tion?  of  the  human  body,  as  in  blood,  in  urine,  in 


anic  acid,  HCN,  and  water ; the  format 


artum 
arium, 


the  flesh-juice  and  in  perspiration.    It  is  also  found 
in  the  juice  of  the  stinging-nettle,  and  incommer- 

out  insoiuoie  in  aiconoi  anu  etuer ;  tuw  juriiiuieo  uj  -lor-mei,  ~iur-iiitt¥iic,  iui  mcu,  «.  L-^LJIHUI.  cialoilof  turpentine  that  has  been  exposed  to  the 
potassium,  H'CO'O'K,  and  sodium,  H'CO'ONa,  doubtful;  cf.  O.  Fr.  forme  =  a  hawk  or  falcon. J  nir  an(j  jn  certain  mineral  springs.  Formic  acid 
which  crystallize  out  of  formic  acid,  with  another  Properly  a  female  hawk,  but  also  applied  to  the  can  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol 
molecule  of  acidLas  (H'CX)-OK+H-CP'OH) ;  the  for-  females  of  other  birds.  CH/OH,  and  by  boiling  hydrocyanic  acid  HCN  with 

»for-melt,  v.  t.    [\.S.formeltan.]   To  melt  away,    hydrochloric  acid.    Formic  acid  is  obtained  by  dis- 

,  ™,       ,    tilling  sugar,  gum,  and  starch  with  strong  sulphuric 

«forTmene,    «.      I  Eng.  form(ic);    -ene    (Chem.)    aci^ut,  It  isloost  prepared  by  heating  oxalic  acid, 
1'V').]  HjCaOi,    with    an    equal    quantity   of    glycerine, 

Chem. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  Methane  t  HI.      c,ll'(OHk.  in  a  retort  on  a  water-bath ;  it_gives  off 
form  -er.  *for-mere,  a.  <fe  s.   [Formed  from  A.  S. 


strontium,  and  calcium,  wh'ich "aresoluble'in  waterj    William  IV.,  c.  27. 

but  insoluble^in  alcohol  and  ether ;  the  formates^  of      *for  mel,  *for-maylle,  *for-mell,  s.    [Etymol. 


molecule  or  aciu.  as  \n  \j\t  \jn-f-a.  ^j\s  \ju.t  ,  moyw/- 
maleoflead  (H'CO'Ojj  Pb"  crystallizes  in  shining 
needles,  soluble  in  thirty-six  parts  of  cold  water. 

for-ma  -tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  formatio,  from 
formatus,  pa.  par.  of  formo=to  form,  shape;  Sp. 
formacion;  Ital.  formazione.] 


H<-<iij3,  n  - 

and  dilute  formic  acid  distills  over. 


into  existence. 

3.  The  manner  in  which  anything  is  formed ;  con 
formation,  form,  figure. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol.:  A  group,  whether  of  alluvial  deposits, 


OH 


The  an- 


'Daniel  saw  this  vision  by  the  floucl  whose  waters  lyke 
as  the  later  waues  thruste  forth  the/oi-mcr  sourges."  - 
Joye:  Exposicioti  of  Daniel,  ch.  viii.  ^  ^  v** 

2.  Near  the  beginning;  early ;  preceding.  hydrous  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  to  100'C.  lead 

3.  Earlier,  as  of   two  things   mentioned    at  the    formate  (H'CO'OljiPb-  in  a  stream  of  sulphuretted 

Pure  formic  acid   is  a  colorless. 


OH  fH20=C3H5(OH)o+H-CO-OH. 


b6il     bdy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph-f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -ale,    &c.  =  Del,     ael. 


formic-ethers 

action  of  chlorine,  formic  acid  is  converted  into 
hydrochloric  acid  and  CO  >.    All  salts  of  formic  acid 
are  soluble  in  water;  their  aqueous  solution*  are 
turned  red  by  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride, 
formic-ethers, «.  pi. 

Chem.:  Chemical  substances  in  which  the  basic 
hydrogen  of  formic  acid  has  been  replaced  by  an 
alcohol  radical. 

for-ml'-ca, «.    [Lat.=an  ant.] 

1.  Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  thp  family  For- 
micidaa  (q.  v.).  It  has  the  foot-stalk  of  the  abdomen 
composed  of  a  single  joint ;  the  mandibles  are  tri- 
angular, and  denticulated  at  the  edge.    The  females 
are  destitute  of  a  sting.    Of  these  Formica  san- 
omnea  makes  its  nest  in  wood,  and   is  a  slave- 
holder, carrying  off  the  young  of  other  species  such 
as  those  of  F,  cunicularia  and  F .  fusca.    Of  the 
foreign  species,  F.  saccharivora  makes  its  nest  at 
the  foot  of  sugar  canes,  so  loosening  the  land  that 
they  are  blown  down  by  gales.    F.  indefessa,  an  In- 
dian species,  is  a  great  devourer  of  sweets.    [ANT. J 

2.  Falconry:  A.  disease  in  a  hawk's  bill. 

for  -mlc-ant,  a.  [Lat./ormica=an  ant.] 
Pathol. :  Pulsus  formicans— an  epithet  given  to 
thepulsewhen  extremely  small,  hardly  perceptible, 
unequal,  and  communicating  a  sensation  like  that 
fit  the  motion  of  an  ant  felt  througli  a  thin  texture. 
< '  Dunglison.) 

for  ml  car-I  -I-d»,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  formi- 
i-nri(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  Ant-thrushes:  a  family  of  birds  by  some 
called  iprmicannap,  allowed  only  theposition  of  a 
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"  Who  reduces  their  firm  Mabil/ti/  by  being  sent  to  raise 
two  clans."—  Ualpole.-  To  Mann,  ii.  98. 

for'-mld-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  formidabilis, 
tramformido  (v.)  =  to  fear,  dread,  («.),  fear,  dread.  I 
(  ausing  or  calculated  to  cause  fear  or  dread  ;  terri- 
ble, dreadful,  fearful,  deterrent. 

"But  it  was  well  known  that  he  could  be  na  useful  a 
friend  and  us  formidable  an  enemy  as  any  member  of  the 
cabinet." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xiii. 


n^i>nuu  n>  mat  WHICH  is  apt  to  excite  tear;  areaa- 
ful  is  applied  to  what  is  calculated  to  excite  dread ; 
terrible  is  applied  to  that  which  excites  terror- 
shocking,  from  shake,  is  applied  to  that  which  vio- 
lently shakes  or  agitates.  The  formidable  acts 
neither  suddenly  nor  violently ;  the  dreadful  may 
act  violently,  but  not  suddenly;  thus  the  appear- 
ance of  an  army  may  be  formidable ;  thatof  afield 
of  battle  is  dreadful.  Thoterrible  and  shocking  act 
both  suddenly  and  violently;  but  the  former  acts 
both  on  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  the  latter 
on  the  moral  feelings."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

for  -mld-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  formidalile ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  formidable  or  to  be  dreaded. 

for'-mld-a-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  formidable);  -ly.] 
In  a  formidable  manner. 

*for  mid  -6-lose,   a.      [Lat.  formidnlosus,   from 


foment 


(Mosheim.) 
for  -mu-lae,  s.  pi.    [FORMULA.] 
for-mu-la    Ic,  a.     [Lat./ormuiu,  and  Eng.,  &c.. 


inrusnes,  tno  tip  of  their  bill  also  is  often  slightly 
hooked.  They  for  the  most  part  inhabit  tropical 
regions  of  both  liemispheres,  frequenting  forests 
and  thickets,  flying  badly  from  the  shortness  of 
their  wings  and  consequently  feeling  most  at  home 
on  the  ground,  where  they  devour  ants,  coleoptora, 
<tc.  The  typical  genus  Formicarius  is  of  sober 
tints ;  Pitta,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  brilliant  azure 


form  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  >.    [FORM,  r.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  <fe  particip.  adj.:     (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  or  process  of  giving  form, 
shape,  or  hgure  to ;  creation. 

2.  Shipbuild.:     Shaping    exactly   the   converted 
(partially  shaped)  timbers,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
^,.,,,,,r«,,i  «,,„..„     fi,;s  conslsts  £n:   /0)  osj-_ 


{Dallas,  &c.) 

for-ml-car  -I-nsB, «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat./onnicar(iiu) 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inae.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Turdidae,  by  some  ele- 
vated into  a  family,  Formicariidae  (q.  v.). 


formulaic  equations,'  s.  pi. 

Math. :  Equations  one  member  of  which  is  obvi- 
ously the  same  in  value  as  the  other,  though  the 
two  are  for  the  moment  differently  expressed. 
Thus,  (x-y)  (x+y)=x3-y'i  is  a  formulaic  equation 
for  (x-y)X(x+y)=x2-yi.  [FORMULA,  II.  3;  IDEN- 

for -mu-lar,  a.  [Fr.formulaire,  from  Lat. /or- 
mula.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  formula  or  formula? : 
formulary. 


fnr  mt  p»r    r 
mng    adj  suff 
' 


the  faying  surface  the  proper  shape  to  moet  the 
planking  or  iron  skin. 

forming-cylinder,  s. 

Paper-making:  That  cylinder  in  a  paper-making 
machine  on  which  the  film  of  pulp  is  gathered,  and    „ 
which  delivers  it  as  a  soft  and  weak  web  to  the  ma-        ' 


:hibiting  formularization  (q.  v.). 

for-mu-lar-I-za  -tion,  s.     [Eng.  formulariz(e) ; 
-ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  formularizing  or  formulating. 

2.  A   formularized   or   formulated  statement  or 


rt    t*        •/    *  vrs      as  a  so     an    we 

1   [Lat-^™"c(a>'   and  mas     chines  for  hardening  and  drying. 


for  -mu-lar-lze,  t>.  f.    [English  formular  ;  -ize.  } 


Ornith'.:    The  typical   genus   of   the  sub-family       form-lew,  a.    [Eng./orro; -few.]    Wanting  form    T°  formulate  or  reduce  to  a  formula  ;  to  express  or 
™™i»..i__  _- if-*. — :i.?DC-L;:::_"j  _'  '    orshape;  shapeless;  without  regularity  of  form.         set  down  in  a  systematic  and  clear  form. 


Formicarinae  or  the  family  Formicariidee  (q.  v.). 
for-ml  ca  ro"ld, 


of  or  pertaining  to  the  family  Formicariidae,  or  Ant 
Thrushes.  q 

for  -ml-ca-ry',  s.  [Low  Lat.  formicarium  from 
Lat./orniica=an  ant.]  An  ant-hill ;  a  nest  of  ants. 

for -ml-cate,  a.  [Lat./orm«c(a)=an  ant;-afe.] 
KoBemblinu  an  ant ;  pertaining  to  or  in  anyway  con- 
nected with  the  genus  Formica  (q.  v.). 


form  -iSas-l?,  adv.     [Eng.  formless;  suff.  -lu.] 
In  a  shapeless  or  formless  manner, 
form -leas-ness,  s.    [Eng.  formless;  -ness.]    The 
uality  or  state  of  being  formless ;  shapelessness. 
for-m6-meth  -jf-lal,  «.    [METHYLAL.] 

[Eng.  formi(c),  o  connective. 


for  -mu-lar-y',    a.  &  s.    [Fr.  formulaire,    from 
Lat.  formula ;  Sp.formulario.] 

A.  As  adj. :  According  to  a  set  form ;  stated ;  pro- 
scribed; ritual;  formal. 

B.  As  substantive : 


for-ml-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.,  from/ormico=to  creep 
or  crawl  like  ants.] 

Pathol. :  An  irritation  of  the  skin,  resembling  the 
crawling  of   ants,    produced   by   pustules,     n   by 
pathological  nervous  action  ;  when  from  the  latter    DesSi 
cause  it  is  a  grave  symptom. 

for-ml$ -Ic,  a.      [Lat.  /ormtc(a)=an    ant;  -ic.] 
Chem.:  The  same  as  FORMIC  (q.  v.). 

for  -mlc-Id,  s.  &  a.    [Latin  formic(a)  =  an  ant- 
suff.  -id.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  family  Formicidas. 

B.  As  adj. :  Relating  or  pertaining  to  ants. 
for-ml9  -I-dse,  s.  pi.    [Latin  formic(a)=an  ant, 

_,  tribe 
les  are 


.,         »  tions,  prayers,     c. 

t.Aem..-  H'tN.    A  name  sometimes  given  to  hy-       2.  A  prescribed  or  set  form  or  model;  a  formula 
drocyanic  acid,  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  nitril  '" 

of  formic  acid. 


f..,.  „„  15t_         .     „          . 

for  -mu-late,  v.  t.    [Lat.  formula.]    To  reduce 
to  or  express  in  a  formula  ;  to  put  or  set  down  in  a 

- 


««•„,.  ~x-    -.<-,',    -r                 *  A..          rr  l"  "*  o*pro»H  m  M  lormuia  ;  10  put  or  set  down  in  a 

lor-mos -I-ty,  Tor-mos-l-tie,  s.  [Lat./ormosi-  systematic  and  comprehensive  form;  to  declare  or 

tax,    from  formosus  =  beautiful,    handsome,    from  sot  forth  clearly  and  distinctly. 

/orma=shape,  beauty.]     Beauty,  grace,  graceful-  "The  General  Synthesis    .    .    .    proceeds  to  formulate 

nes9'  in  such  terms  the  successive  phases  of  progressing  life  " 

*form-OUS,    a.    [Latin  formosus,  from  forma  ]  —Herbfrt  Spencer:  f»VckoloSv  (1870),  i.,  p.  viii. 

Beautiful,  graceful.  for-mu-la  -tion,  «.    rEag.formulatle),  and  suff. 

for'-mu-la   (pi.   for  -mu-lffl   or    for  -mu-las)  :«<»*•]  *Si  act  of  formulating ;  that  which  is  formu- 

*for  -male  (1),  s.  [Lat.  formula,  dimin.  of forma=  lated !  a  formula- 

a  form;  Fl.formule.]  *fOrm -ule  (1),  8.    [Fr.]    [FORMULA.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  prescribed  set  or  special  form  of 
words  in  which  anything  is  stated  or  declared. 


I  think  I 

-" 


aye  seen  all  of  them  [papers],  except  the 
"""«»•"-»»'*•••  ^«-  •"  **  «•  ^". 


form  -ule  (2),  s.    [FOHMTL.] 

for-mu-llz-a  -tion,   8.      [  English  formuUz(e); 

-ation.]    The  act  of   formulizing  or  formulating; 

reducing  to  a  formula. 

for'-mu-llze,  v.  t.    [Eng.  formul(a) ;  -ize.]    To 
reduce  to  or  explain  in  a  formula ;  to  formulate. 

— .  — —  — -— « .— ~.™»"pj  uu.     .11.-  n  ./I  ii  nv  o  1 1  -11  iiiu  •>  m-u  L  — "    — « — ;~~~  ^"-  "*/  •—""»•>,       lor  -my i,  lorm  •  ule  (J) ,  8.      Kn^'.  form(  ic) :  -vie 

wingless,  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae  in  the    sPeclally  letters  and  numbers,  of  the  chemical  ele-    =Gr.  hw(e=matter.] 

"    contained    in    a    compound.    [EMPIRICAL       Chem.:  (H'CO)'.   A  monad  fatty  acid  radical,  con- 
tained in  formic  acid.    This  name  was  formerly 
given  to  the  triad  radical  (CH)',whichis  contained 
•les.:  A  formal  enunciation  or  declaration    m  chloroform,  CH"  C13. 


II.  Technically: 

I.  Chem.:  An  expression  by    means  of  symbols, 


Entom. :  A  genus  of  Aculeate  Hymenoptera 
or  sub-tribe  Heterogyna.    The  abortive  femal 

wingless,  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae  iu  tu«j  •        -- = -a  — 

females  and  neuters  is  long  and  elbowed;  the  upper  "}enta  contained  in  a  compound.  [EMPIRICAL  Chem.:  I 
lip  of  the  neuters  large,  horny,  and  perpendicular  FOBMUL^;,  GRAPHIC  FORMULAE,  RATIONAL  FORMU-  tained  in 
the  first  or  second  joint  of  the  abdomen  knotted!  I"f'Jc, 
In  many  species  the  females  and  neuters  have  ,,  ff 


, 

stings.    They  are  generally  social  insects  living  in    of,,fai,  . 

communities,    consisting   of   males,  females    and        .   -¥«'*•.-'  T1}e  expression   of  a    general  rule   or 


*for-nais,  *for-nays,  s.    [FURNACE.] 
for-nax,  s.    [Lat.=a  furnace.] 
Fornax-chemica. 


ftr-aI-91-nt,  ..    [Latin  formieinus=ot  or  like    fart  thSIJS.'SS!1  oTUo^antitieJ'muTHplieVby 

their  difference  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their 


ants.] 


quent  the  nests,  and  Lomechusa  and  Pella,  two    langnagp,  the  result'is  a  ruieor'principle 

species  of  Staphylmi,  are  found  there  also  as  para-       4.  Med.:  A  prescription 

sites.    (Shuckard.)  *[  (i)  Dental  formula :  [DENTAL  FORMULA.] 

fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     we're,     wplf,     work, 


*forn-cast,  a.    [O.  Eng.  /oren=before,  and  cast.] 
Predetermined,  foreordained,  predestined. 

ary       for-nSnt ,  f  i)  re-a-nent,  prep.    [Eng.  fore,  and 
anent.] 

1.  Directly  opposite  to. 

2.  Concerning. 


what,     fall,     father;      we,     w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cQr,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e,    os  =  e; 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


fornical 

for-nl-cal,   a.    [Lat.  fornh-  (gen.  /oriiici»)=an 


1903 


«for-pOBS,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  pons=poise.] 
arch,  SSdsvter'-al.T"Pertaiiaing°or"  relating  'to  a    To  poise,  to  balance. 


FOBCTX  (q.  v.). 

*fornicarie,  *fornycary,  a. 
Fornicating,  lewd™ 


*for-rak-yd,  a.    [Pref.  for-,  and  English  rake.']    T< 


for'-nl-cate,  r.  t.  [Eccles.  Lat.  fornicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  fornicor,  from  Class.  Lat.  formx  (genit. 
fb;-nicis)  =  (l)  a  vault,  au  arch,  (2;  a  brothel.]  To 
'commit  fornication;  to  be  lewd;  to  have  unlawful 
sexual  intercourse. 

for  -nl-cate,  for  -nl-cat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  fornicatus 
=  arched,  vaulted  ;  fornix  (genit.  f  arnica)  =  au  arch, 


[Lat./omtcariiM.]    Worn  out  with  walking. 

for-ray  ,  r.  t.  &  i.    [FOEAY,  v.] 


forswear 

*for-slow,  v.  t.  [FOBESLOW.]  To  linger;  to  dally. 
*for-Blugge,  v.  t.  [Eng.  for,  and  siug=to  be  idle.] 
'o  lose  by  idleness  or  indolence. 


*for-smlte  ,  u.  t.     [Pref.  for-,   and   Eng.  smite 
(q.  v.).]    To  smite  down, 
•for-song-en,  o.    [Pref.  for-,  and [Mid. _  English 


for-ray  ,  s.    [FOEAY,  s.]    The  act  of  ravaging ;  a 
foray. 

for-ray'-er,  s.    [FOEAYEB.J 

*for-reach,  t'.  t.    [Fret,  for-,  and  English   reach    8oo"h.f"ln"rath""ce~rtaTnTy,of"  a  truth',  in  fact,  very 
(Q  v  )  ]    To  direct.  well.    It  is  frequently  used  ironically. 

•for-rede,    *for-read,    v.    t.       [A.  S.  forrdedan;        "Forsooth,  only  her  maid  had  gtuck^pin  wrong  in  he 

„  Jk.  -Vaulted  like  an  oven  or  furnace;  arched;    condemn",  to  deitroy.   "  Hit  was  formerly  used  as  a  w°[d  °fnhi°n°ri(ji1 

concave  within  and  convex  without^  n  *for  ri-er,  »for-re-our,  *for-rey-our,  s.  [O.Fr.    address  to  women.    It  is  probable  that  a 


som;en=sung.J  '  Weary  or  worn  out  with  singing. 
for-so6th,  *for-SOthe,  adv.     [English^/or,  jind 


2.  Bot. :  Arching  over,  as  a  fornicate  leaf. 


for-nl-ca'-tion(l),s.    [Lat.  fornicatio=a.  vault-       «for  _ 
ing,  an  arching  over.]    _        __,,  .     ...  .       ._,,_    lamb. 


forier,fourrier.]    A  forager  ;  u  forayer. 


being  called,  showed  his  attention  by 


„;    [FoBEL.f  Prepared  skin  of  a  calf  or 


of  a  men  excama- 


Arch. :  The  forming  of  a  vault  or  arch ;  an  arch- 


for  -rlt,  adv.    [FOBWABD.]    Forward. 

1,    v.  i.    [A.  S.  forrolien; 


nicatus,  pa.  par. 
Port,  fornicafao; 


Ifor- 
Ital. 


Lat.  fornicatio,  from  fo 
nicor;    Sp.  fornicacion ; 

I.  Ord.   Lang. :   Unlawful   sexual  intercourse  of    'forsaka^.o  forsakeTSut.  verzagen-to  deny ;  Ger. 
ons ;  incontinence ;  lewdness.  'versagen.] 


fors,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Rough  hair  on  sheep 

fo 

and  «acan=to  c 


its  true  meaning ;  and  instead  of  a  mere  excla 
tory  interjection,  was  supposed  a  compollation. 

"Carry  not  too  much  under-thought  betwiite your  uelfe 
and  them,  nor  your  city  mannerly  word  (fonooth),  use  it 
not  too  often  in  any  case;  but  plain  I,  madam,  and  no, 
madam." — B.  Jonson:  Poetaster,  iv.  1. 


unmarried  persons ; 

"Thin  is  the  will  of  God    .    .    . 
from/ornicatton."— 1  ness.  it.  3. 


that  ye  should  abstain 


A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  leave;  to  quit;  to  desert;  to  abandon;  to 
depart  or  witndraw  from. 

"  The  young  horse  must/orsafce  his  manger." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Kylstone,  ii. 


the  ecc  esias  ica  ^   ^  ^^  ^  ^^  anytliing  to  do  with ;  to  reject ; 

1    Idolatry  to  renounce ;  to  cease  or  refuse  to  follow. 

"'Thou  didst  trust  tn  thine  own  beauty,  and  playedst        "Horror  hath  taken  hold  of  me,  because  of  the  wicked 
the  harlot,  because  of  thy  renown,  and  pouredst  out  thy    that/oj-aate  thy  law."— Psalm  cnx.  53. 
fornications  on  every  one."— Ezekitl  ivi.  15. 

2.  Adultery. 

3.  Incest. 

for'-nl-ca-t5r,   *for-nl-ca-tour, 


i-i»ui,    " AW*  —*****«> w M» ,  ""  —  i.--*.  Jor 

cateur,  from  Eceles.  Lat.  fornicator;  bp.  fornica- 
dor;  Ital.  fornicatore.] 

1  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  commits  fornication ;  an 
unmarried  person  who  has  criminal  intercourse 
with  one  of  the  other  sex,  also  unmarried. 

"  Lest  there  be  any  fornicator  or  profane  person."— 
Uebretcs  xii.  16. 

2.  Scrip.:  An  idolater. 

for'-nl-ca-tress,  *for-ni-ca-tresse,  s.  [Eng. 
fornicator ;  -ess.]  A  woman  who  commits  fornica- 
tion. 

for-nlQ  -I-form,  a.  [Lat./orn/jr  (genit.  fornicis) 
=  a  vault,  an  arch,  and/orma=form.J  _ 

Bot. :  Vaulted  or  arched.  (The  term  is  applied  to 
the  nectary  of  some  plants.) 

*for-nl-men,  v.  t.  [A.  S.forniman;  0.  Sax.  far- 
niman;  O.  H.  Ger./orneman.J  To  take  away. 

for'-nlx,».    [Lat.  =  avault,anarch.] 

I.  Anat. :  Any  part  shaped  like  an  arch  or  vault. 


polite  and  ceremonious  manner. 

*for-ao6th',  8.  [FOBSOOTH,  adv.]  One  who  is 
very  polite  and  ceremonious  to  ladies ;  a  ladies 
man ;  a  coxcomb. 

*for-speak'  (1),  v.  i.  [Eng.  for,  and  speafc.]  To 
speak  for  or  on  behalf  ol  another ;  to  act  as  advo- 
cate for  another. 

for-speak-  (2),  »for-apeake,  »for-apekyn,  v.t. 
[A.  S.  forsprecan;  O.  H.  Ger.  farsprechan=to  for- 
bid ;  Ger.  versprechen.] 

1.  To  forbidT  to  speak  against,  to  prohibit. 

3.  To  cease  or  refuse  to  be  guided  by  or  subject       •*.  To  bewitch;  to  injure  by  the  use  of  an  evil 
to ;  to  fall  away  from ;  to  be  faithless  to.  ton8Qe .  to  "harm. 

for-speak  -er  (l),  *for-spek-er,  s.   [Eng.   '•»•- 

,eak  R);-er;  M.  ft  Ger.  versprecher;O. ,9. 


"Twas  now  the  time  when  first  San!  ^od  forsook, 
God  Saul:  the  room  in  '»  heart  wilu  passions  took. 
Covlley:  Davideie. 


*4.  To  refuse. 

"  If  you  forsake  the  offer  of  their  love." 

Skakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  Iv.  2. 

•5.  To  deny. 

"  Peter  forsake  oure  Lord  thries."—  Naundevtlle,  p.  91. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  refuse,  to  decline. 

"This  bricklayer  who  forsooke  to  go  into  heaven  be- 
cause his  wife  was  there."— R.  Greene:  Xewsfrom  Heaven 
and  Hell.  (1593.) 

for-sak  -en,  *for-sake,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [FOB- 
SAKE.]  Deserted,  abandoned,  left,  forlorn. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  forsaken, 
forlorn,  and  destitute :  "To  be  forsaken  is  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  company  and  assistance  of  others ; 
tobe/orfornistobe/orsafcen  in  time  of  difficulty, 
to  be  without  a  guide  in  an  unknown  road ;  to  be 
destitute  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  first  necessaries  of 
life.  To  be/orsafce?i  is  a  partial  situation;  to  bo 


.  . 

Thusthe  ifornix  conjunctiva,  is  the  globe  of  the  eye.    foriorn  and  aestitute  is  a  permanent  condition.  We 
2.  Bot.  :  Thelamelhe  of  the  corolla,  in  some  plants    may  be  forsaken  by  a  fellow  traveler  on  the  road;    Homilies,  p.  03. 


fersprechare ;  Ger.  fUrsprecher.]  One  who  speaks 
for  or  on  behalf  of  another ;  an  advocate. 

*for-speak'-8r  (2),  s.  [Eng.  forspeak  (2) ;  -er.] 
One  who  bewitches  another. 

*for-Bp8nd',  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  English  spend 
(q.  v.).]  To  waste,  to  use  up,  to  exhaust. 

*for-splll ,  *for-spllle,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forepillan.] 
To  destroy  utterly ;  to  scatter. 

*for-flpread',  *for-sprede,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  spread  (q.  v.).]  To  spread  widely ;  to  scatter. 

*fOr-Stall',  V.  t.     [FOEESTALL.] 

»for-Stand',  v.  t.  [A.  S.  foretandan.]  To  with- 
stand, to  oppose,  to  hinder. 

"Arthur  forstad  heom  thene  word." 

Layamon,  ii.  422. 

*for-steal',  *for-stel-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  foratelan; 
O.  H.  Qer.farstelan.]  To  steal  away. 

The  gywes  hedde  furstole  vre  soule  leche."— O.  Eng. 


like  Cynoglossum,  which  are  small,  scale-like,  and 
overarch  the  orifice  of  the  tube. 
3.  Conchology: 

(1)  The  excavated  part  under  the  umbo. 

(2)  The  upper  shell ;  the  center  one  in  the  oyster. 
IT  Fornix  of  the  cerebrum :  A  thin  layer  of  white 

brain-substance  in  the  floor  of  each  lateral  ven- 
tricle. 

»for-61d,  *for-61d-ed,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
old,  -ed.]  Worn  out  with  age. 

for-out,  «for-oute,  *for  owt,  *for-owt  yn, 
prep.  [Pref. /or-,  and  Eng.  out.]  Without. 

*for-pained',  *for-payned,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  pained  (q.  v.).]  Greatly  pained. 


may    e 

we  are  forlorn  when  we  get  into  a  deserted  path, 
with  no  one  to  guide  us  ;  we  are  destitute  when  iwe 
have  no  means  of  subsistence,  nor  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  means."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


*for-ster,  8. 

fors  ^*™ 

ster,  a  patron 


[FOEESTEK.] 

8.    [Named  by  Levy  after  Mr.  For- 

Mm.  ;"An"orthorhombic  transparent  or  translu- 
for-sak'-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  forsak(e) ;  -er.]    One  who    cent  minoral,  of   white,    yellowish-white,  yellow, 
forsakes,  abandons,  deserts,  or  renounces.  gray,  or  greenish  color,  and  vitreous  luster.     Its 

Tardness,  6  to  7  ;  specific  gravity,  3'21-3'33.    Compo- 
ition  in  the  typical  variety :  bilica,  *2'41 ;  i 


*for-say  ,  v.  t.    [Prof,  for-,  and  Eng.  say  (q.  v.).J          ™ 

1.  To  renounce,  to  forsake. 

2.  To  deny,  to  forbid. 

*for-see'  *for-seo,  v.  t.    [A.  S./orseon;  O.  Sax. 


magne- 


, 

ia,  53'30.    There  are  two  varieties:  (1)  Forsterite 
roper,  from  Vesuvius;    and  (2)   Boltonite,  from 


ton,  in  Massachusetts.    (Dana.) 


r-set ,  *for-sette,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  forsettan.]    To 


*for-Dam'-l)Sr.  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  pamper       ^loi-ocu  ,  -IUX-OWMWW,  ^. ««    i'—  -"  ^^.— • 
(q.  ".}.]    To  pamper  in  excess.  obstruct,  to  hinder,  to  impede,  to  prevent. 


completely. 


[Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  pass       «f  or-shake',  *forschake,  v.  t.    [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eug.  shake  (q.  v.).]    To  shake  strongly. 


•for-paas',  v.  i.  &  t. 
(q.T.).J 

A.  Intrans.:  To  pass  by. 

"  One  day  as  he  farpassed  by  the  plaine 
With  weary  pace." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  III.  x.  20. 

B.  Trans. :  To  pass. 

"  Scarce  can  a  Biahoprick/m-pasa  these  by." 

Spenser:  Mother  Ilubberd's  Tale,  517. 

for-pet,  for-pit,  a.  [A  corruption  of  fourth- 
peck.  ]  The  f ourtli  part  of  a  peck. 

Tor-pinch  ,  r.  t.  [Prof. /<»•-,  and  English  pinch, 
(q.  v.).]  To  pinch  strongly  or  sharply. 

*for-plne'  v.t.&i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  pine,  v. 
(q.  v.)f 

A.  Trans.:  To  waste  away. 

"He  was  so  wasted  and/orpi'nerf  quite." 

Spenstr:  F.  4».,  III.  x.  57. 

B.  Jntram.:  To  pine  or  waste  away. 
"He/orpi/tieiiinthe  meneisun."— Beket,  2,284. 


*for-shame',  v.  t.    (A.  S.  forsceamian.]    To  con- 
found, to  confuse,  to  sliame. 


*for-stormed',  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  storm; 
-ed.]  Driven  or  tossed  about  by  a  storm. 

*for-Btraught,a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  straught  ; 
cf.  distraught.]  Distracted. 


*for-shape,  *forschape,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  forscapan ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  forscafan.]    To  put  out  of  shape ;  to    v.  (q. 
transform,  to  make  misshapen. 

*for-shronke,  *for-shronk-en,  a.  [Prof,  for-, 
and  Mid.  Eug.  shronfre=shrunk.J  Utterly  shrunk 
up ;  withered. 

*for-slnk  ,  t'.  i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  sink,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  disappear. 

*for-slt  ,  r.  t.    [\.S.forsittan.]    To  neglect. 

*for-slack  ,  v.  t.    [FOEESLACK.] 


»for-swal  -16w,  'for-swalghe,  *for-awolewe, 

'^,^^-^-'  and  Eng'  > 
To  swallow  up. 


*for-sleep  ,  f.  i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  sleep  (q.  v.) ; 
O.  H.  Gor.  farslafdn:  M.  H.  Ger.  venldfen,]  To 
sleep  heavily  or  soundly. 

*for-sleuthe,  *for-slouthe,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Mid.  Eng.  8(euHi=sloth.]  To  lose  through  sloth. 


*for-swart  -Sd,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  A.  S.s«;ar<tan 
=  to  grow  black.]  Made  black  or  swarthy. 

»for-BWat,  *fOr-SWatt,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  swat,  pa.  par.  of  sweat  (q.  v.).J  Covered  with 
sweat. 

*for-sway',  *for-swey,  v.  i.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  sway.]  To  move  or  go  wrong. 

for-swear  ,  *for-swere,  *for-swer-en,^*for- 
swer-i-en,  *for-swer-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  *>.  tar- 
swerian  (pa.  t.  forswor,  pa.  par.  forsworen) ,  O.t>. 
forswerian;  O.  H.  Ger.  forsueran;  O.  Fns.  for- 
swera;  Dut.  verzweren;  Icel.  forswara;  Sw.  for- 
svara;  Dan./orsvare.]  


boll,     boy;     pout,    J6"wl;     cat, 
-clan,      -tian  =  sliaii.     -tlon. 


fell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenopnon,    exist.   ph  =  f. 
-Uon,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,    -die.    &o.  =  bel,     del. 


forswearer 


1904 


forthward 


A.  Transitire:  *for-taxed  ,  a.    [Prefix  for-,  and  English  tared.} 

1.  To  abjure ;  to  renounce  upon  oath  or  with  pro-    WrongljF  or  extortionate) y  taxed. 
testations;  to  swear  or  protest  earnestly 'that  one       f  8r -tS,  adv.    [Ital.,  from  Lat./orYt8=strong.] 


will  havo  nothing  to  do  with. 

"Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee." 

Shakesp.;  Passionate  Pilgrim,  34. 

2.  To  swear  falsely ;  to  take  in  vain. 

"Forswere  his  eoule,  his  hert  also." 

Early  Bug.  Poems,  p.  123. 

3.  To  deny  upon  oath. 

"As  serenely  bold 
As  truth,  how  loudly  he  forswears  thy  gold  !" 

Dryden:  Juvenal.     (Johnson.) 

4.  To  take,  use,  or  swear  falsely. 

"Or,  that  oaths,  made  in  reverential  fear 
Of  love  and  his  wrath,  any  may  forswear." 

Donne:   Woman'*  Constancy. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  perjure  one's  self. 


B.  Assiibstantive: 

Scots  L<nr:  The  action  by  which  an  assessment  is 
made  effectual.     In  it  the  a  r  res  tec  and  common 


Music:  Loudly;  a  direction  to  play  or  sing  with  <lebtor  are  called  before  the  judge  to  hear  judgment 
force  of  tone.  It  is  expressed  by  the  abbreviations  Kiven,  ordering  the  debt  to  be  paid,  or  effects  deliv- 
for.  or  /.  ITCU  up  to  the  arresting  creditor,  or  otherwise  'li#- 

*-x-*      *<•«.  «          rf      *    *     i     \    *.  posing  of  the  matter, 

forte,  *fort,  s.     [Fr.  fort=(a.)  strong,  (s.)  a  fort, 

a  strong  point,  from  Lat.  /orfis=strong.]     [FoRT.J        *f orth  cut  ,   *forth-fcut  ten,   r.t.    [En*,  forft, 
1.  The  strong  part  of  a  sword-blade  or  rapier,  as    and  rwf.J    To  cut  open;  to  open  with  au  n^tru- 
opposed  to  the  foible  or  faible.  ment. 

*fbrth    deale,  s.    [FORDEL.]    An  advantage. 
*fbrth   do,  *forth-don,  *-.  /.    [Eug.  A.  S.  forth- 
don.\    To  put  forth. 

*f brth  -draw,  r.  t.    [Eng.  forth,  and  tlrair.]    To 
draw  out  or  forth. 

*forth  en,  *forthe,  r.  t.     [A.  S.  fort  Man.']   To 


2.  A  person's  strong  point ;  that  in  which  one  ex- 
a  person's  peculiar  talent  or   faculty ;    the 


eels;        ,_ 

point  of  chief  excellence. 

"  I  won't  describe,  description  is  my  forte. 
But  every  fool  describes  in  these  bright  days." 

Byrttn:  Don  Juan,  v.  52. 

fort-6d. 


—          [English  fort;  -ed.]    Furnished  or 

guarded  by  forts ;  fortified, 
forth,  'forthe,  'furth.  udr.  &  prep.    [A.  S.,  from 
ith-Dut.  roorf=foi 


"Persons  who  have  no  sense  of  honor  or  religion,  and  /ore=before;  cogn.  with  but.    roorf=forward,  from 

7™iat,™a£f  I.      &"",""'  them8elve9  torl™">-  -•""-  roor=before;  Ger./ort;  M.  H.  Ger.  i-ort,  from  vor= 

caulaa:  H,st.  Eng.,  ch.  xv.  before .  gw  &  D&^  fort^ 

C.  Intrant.:  To  swear  falsely;    to  perjure  one's  A    As  adverb: 


"  Do  ye  not  flatter,  lie,  forswear  f" 

Shenatone.-  Charms  of  Precedence. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  forswear , 
to  perjure,  and  to  suborn:  **  To  forswear  is  applied 
to  all  kinds  of  oaths ;  to  perjure  is  employed  only 
for  such  oaths  as  have  been  administered  by  the 
civil  magistrate.  A  soldier  forswears  himself  who 
breaks  his  oath  of  allegiance  by  desertion;  a 
man  perjures  himself  in  a  court  of  law  who  swears 
to  the  truth  of  that  which  he  knows  to  be  false. 
Forswear  and  perjure  are  the  acts  of  individuals; 
suborn  signifies  to  make  to  forswear:  a  perjured 
man  has  all  the  guilt  upon  himself;  but  he  who  is 
suborned  shares  his  guilt  with  the  suborner.'1 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

for-swear -Sr,  *for-swer~ere,  *.  [English  for- 
stvear;  -er.]  One  who  forswears  or  perjurer  himself ; 
one  who  is  forsworn  or  perjured. 

*for-swlth-en,  *for-sweth-en,  r.  t. 
and  Icel.  sto^tha=to  burn.J  To  burn  up  c 


1.  Forward,  in  place  or  order. 

"Uazah  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  Ark  of  God  and  took 
hold  of  it.   —2  Samuel  vi.  6. 

2.  Abroad ;  out  of  doors. 

"  Bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

3.  Forward  or  onward  in  time. 

"Blessed   be  the  Lord  from  this  time  forth  for  ever- 
more." ^Psalm  cziii.  2. 

*4.  In  the  future;  hereafter;  henceforth;  thence 
forth. 

"  If  he  forth  haf  grace,  as  he  now  bigynnes." 

Robert  de  Brutine,  p.  174. 

5.  Out  of  or  beyond  the  boundaries  of. 

"I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v.  1, 

6.  Out.  as  denoting  progression  or  advancement 


fPref  for-     from  a  state  of  confinement,  concealment,  or  im- 
:ompletely!    maturity. 

"When  his  branch  in  yet  tender,   and   putteth  forth 
*for-3WOnk,    *for-SWOnke,    *fOr-SWunke,    adj.     leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh."-.Va/fxiiv.  32. 
[Pref.  for-,  and  Mid.  Eng.  sieonk,  pa.  par.  of  sir  ink 
(q.  v.).J    Worn  out  with  labor;  exhausted. 
for-BWiire',  pret.t  &  pa.  par.  of  r.    LFORSWEAR.] 
If  Obsolete  as  a  past  participle. 
for-swb'rn't  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FORSWEAR.] 
*for- sworn  -ness,  *for-swor-en-esse,  s. 


[Eng. 


AWl      O  w  VA  U       UGDD,         llfl      O  W  UX     Gil    COOO ,   B.        |    I.llt. 

forsworn ;  -ness.  \     The  act  of  forswearing  or  per-    end. 
juring  one's  self ;  the  state  of  being  forsworn  ;  per- 
jury. 

for  s?  th  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  William  For- 
syth,  who  introduced  it.] 

Bot.:  A  yellow-flowered  plant  of  the  olive  family. 

fort,  8.  &  a.  [Fr.=  (a.)  strong,  (8.)  a  fort,  from 
Lat.  fortis= strong;  Ital.  &  Port,  fort;  Sp.  fuerte.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"This  statute  (13  Car.  II.),  it  is  obvious  to  observe, 
extends  not  only  to  fleets  and  armies,  but  also  to  forte, 
and  other  places  of  strength  within  the  realm;  the  sole 


7.  Out  in  public. 

"Another  parable  pat  he  forth." — Mattheto  xiii.  24. 

8.  In  continuation ;  on  further ;  on  to  the  end. 

"  I  repeated  ;he  Ave  Maria;  the  inquisitor  bad  me  say 
forth;  I  said  I  was  taught  no  more." — Memoir  in  Strgpf. 

*9.  Thoroughly;  throughout;  from  beginning  to 


further;  to  promote;  to  carry  out. 

*forth-en,  adv.  [A.  S.forthun.farthun.forthon.] 
Even. 

•forthepde,  r.  /.  [Eng.  forth;  Mill.  Enp.  eode— 
went.]  Went  out. 

•forth  er,  ri.  [A.  r>.furtkr«.\  Foremost,  first, 
front. 

*forth-er,  f.  t.    [FURTHER,  r.\ 
*forth-er-mo,  ndr.     [Mid.  EUR.  rnrrtf-r=further; 
mo=more.]    Farthermore.    (Chnucer:  C.  T.,  6,365.) 
•forth-fare,  ».    [A.  S.  forthfaru.] 

1.  A  departure. 

2.  Death,  decease. 

3.  A  passing  bell. 

"  That  from  henceforth  there  be  no  knells  or  forthfart* 
rung  for  the  death  of  any  man."— Iluoptr:  Injunction*. 
(1651.) 

•forth  fare,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forthfaran;  O.  Fris. 
fortlifara.} 

1.  To  depart,  to  go  away. 

2.  To  die,  to  decease. 

•forth -fa  ther,  »forth-fa  dre,  «forth-fe-der, 
s.    [A.  S.forthf  aider.]    A  forefather;  an  ancestor, 
•forth-for,  «.    [A.S.]    A  going  out  or  forth, 
•forth'-gafig,  »forth-gong,  s.  [A.  S./or(fcf/«n;;.J 

1.  A  going  out ;  a  breaking  out. 

2.  A  continuation  ;  a  carrying  on. 

forth  -glide,  r.  t.    [Eng.  forth,  and  glide.]    To 
pass  by. 
•forth  -go,  *forth-goo,  ».  i.    [A.   S.  forthgdn; 

1.  To  go  out  or  forth ;  to  set  out. 

2.  To  pass  by. 

3.  To  advance ;  to  go  forward. 

forth  -go-Ing,  u.&  s.    [Eng.  forth,  and  going.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Going  out  or  forth  ;  proceeding. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  going  out  or  proceeding  from, 
•for-thlnk,  *for-thenche,    *for-thenk,   *for- 

thynke,  r.  t.  &  i.    [M.   H.  (ior.  n-rdunkrit;  Icol. 


prerogative  as  well  as  of  erecting,  as  manning  and  gov-    startled  (Wordsworth 
erning  of  which,  belongs  to  the  King  in  his  capacity  of         ~~"    "     -'        "     ~~ 


"  Ton,  consin. 

Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth, 
Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  T.  1. 
10.  To  n  certain  extent  or  degree. 

"Hence  we  learn,  how  far  forth  we  may  expect  jnstinca-     Uuyu.a.u     i/.    i. 
tion  and  salvation  from  the  sufferings  of  Christ." — Ham-    fi/rirthvkkia.] 

A.  Transitive :  To  repent  of ;  to  grieve  or  be  sorry 
for ;  to  cause  to  repent. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  repent. 

*f  orth'-lSad,  r.  f.    [Eng.  forth,  and  tend,  v.]    To 
lead  forth. 

•forth  -lopk,  *forth-loke,  r.  i.    [A.  S.  forth.16- 


*B.  -48  prep.:  Out  of;  away  from  ;  forth  from. 
"Steal  forth  thy  father's  house." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Right's  Dream,  i.  1. 

T  .4  lid  so  forth:  Et  cetera,  and  soon. 
*[  Forth  is  largely  used  in  composition  as  forth- 
calling     (Thomson),    forth-issuing    t Pupe^,    forth- 


forti 


, 

general  of  the  kingdom."  —  Blackstone:    Commentaries, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  7. 
2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  A  protection  or  shelter  of  any  kind ;  a  strong- 
hold. 

"Caesar,  from  the  naked  land, 
Whose  only  /',;•/  was  British  hearts,  repelled." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iv.  642. 

*(2)  A  person's  strong  point ;  his  forte  (q.  v.). 

II.  Mil.:  A  fortified  place  of  small  size,  sur- 
rounded with  a  ditch,  rampart,  stockade,  or  other 
means  of  defense,  and  garrisoned  with  troops ;  a 
small  fortress  or  castle.  The  orthography  of  a  fort 
is  its  profile ;  the  ichnography  is  its  ground  plan. 
[FORTIFICATION.] 

•B.  ^48  adj. :  Strong,  powerful. 

fort-adjutant, «. 


•forth,  *foorth,  'forthe,  *furthe,  ».    [FORD.] 

1.  A  way ;  a  passage. 

"  Passage  non  he  nam,  the/nrfA/i*  wer  withsette." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  187. 

2.  A  ford. 

"Galadites  men  occnpiden  the  forthis  of  Jordan."— 
Wycliffe:  Judaea  xii.  5. 

•forth  -bear,  *forth-bere,  r.  t.  [Eng.  forth,  and 
hear.  J  To  bear  or  carry  out, 

•forth  -brlftg,  *forthe  bringe,  *furth-bryng, 
r.t.  [A.  S.forthhringan.] 

1.  To  bring  forth  or  out. 

2.  To  cause  to  come;  to  raise ;  to  bring  forth, 
•forth-by,   adv.    [Eng.  forth,  and  i>ij. 

forward  by. 

*f  orth  call  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  forth,  and  <•«/(.]  To 
challenge. 


To 


•f  orth  cast ,  •forth-kast,  v.  t.  [Eng./orM,  and 

Mil.:_  An  officer  in  a  garrison  who  is  responsible    cast^    To  throw  f<irth;  to  throw  away, 
for  its  internal  discipline,  and  the  appropriation  of        **•._**.     ,-  ,     r-c,         s    n.        j     ,        ^ 

the  men  to  the  several  corps.  11  f  ^V  o   (?u  '  *''  ''  elepe.^ 

fort-major,  ».  «f  orth  cfime  ,  «.    [A.  S.  forthcyme.]    A  going  or 

Mil. :  In  a  f°rt_°r  fortress,  the  officer  next  to  the    comiiiK  out ;  a  departure. 

-Ing,  . 

from  Low  Lat.  fortalitia  =  a  little  fort;  fortix=a 
fort,  from  Lat. /orr»'s=strong.  ] 

Fort. :  An  outwork  of  a  fortification ;  a  f ortilage. 

*fOr-tat -tSred,    *fOr-tat-yrd,   a.     [Prefix  for-,    tiancaptivetodeathunlessaransom  was/or»ra  . 
and  Eng.  tattered  (q.  v.) .]    All  in  rags  or  tatters.         an  odious  ruffian."— .Vacaulay:  Hist.  Eno.,  ch.  xv. 


dan.]    To  look  out. 

•forth  nlm-en,  r.  t.  [Eng.  forth,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
nimen.]  To  take  away. 

•for  thought    (ought  as  at),;>ref.  &  pa.  par. 

[FORTHIXK*] 

forth-put  -tlftg,  a.  [Eng.  forth,  and  putting.] 
Defiant,  bold1,  enterprising,  aggressive;  sometimes 
in  a  bad  sense=froward,  impudent. 

•forth  ren,  r.  t.    [FT/ETHER,  v .] 

•forth  rest,  v.  t.    [A.  S.forthra?jttan.]    To  twist. 

•forth  -right  (ah  silentl,  •forth-riht,  »forth- 
rlhtes,  «(/r.,  a.  &s.  [A.  S.  forthrihte.] 

A.  -4«  adv. :  Straightforward ;   in  a    direct  line, 
Forth  or    directly. 

"Forthriht  faren  we  him  to."— Layamon,  ii.  141. 

B.  As  adj.;  Direct,   immediate;  staightforward. 

C.  Assubst.:  A  straight  or  direct  path. 

"  Here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 
Through  fvrthriyhts  and  meanders." 

Shukeap.:  Tempest,  iii.  8. 

Tforth  -rlght-ngss.  «.  [English  forthright,  and 
-ness.]  Directness,  straightforwardness ;  plainness 


•for  thrlng,  r.  t.    [\.8.forthringan.]   Tothrust. 
•forth   show,  *forth-schewe,  c.  t.    [Eng. forth. 


A.  .18  adj.:  Ready  to  appear  or  come  on  :  on  the    allll  8ho,,..]    TO  s'iu)W  forth,  to  inani'fe'st.  to  declare-! 

p<r,1Suc<edCf>mlng:           g      f"rward;  rea''J   '°  be       'forth  -ward,     'forth   wardes,   ad,-.     [A.   S. 
proauceu.  -r   ,,',_.. ., 


rover,  who  threatened  to  bastinado  a  Chris-   forthweard ;  6.  S.forthwerd.] 

g,  via        1.  Forward.     (Of  place.) 

2.  Forward,  for  the  future,  henceforward. 


fate,    fat, 
or.     wore. 


fare,     amidst, 
wplf,     w5rk, 


wh5t,     fall,     father:     wS,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian, 


sire,    sir, 

a,    ce  -  e; 


marine;    go,     p6t, 
ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


forthwax 

*forth  -Wax,  r.  i.  [A.  S.  forthweaxan.]  To  in- 
crease, to  come  on. 

forth  '-with,  adv.    [Eng.  forth,  and  with.]    Im- 
mediately, at  once,  directly,  without  delay. 
"Forthwith  from  out  the  ark  a  raven  flies." 

Milton;  P.  L.t  ii.  855. 

*forth-y,  adv.&conj.  [A.S.]   Therefore,  therefor. 

forth-y,  furth-ie,  a.  [Eng.  forth,  adv.  \-y.]  For- 
ward, or  perhaps  frank ;  familiar  in  manner. 

"  Wherever  there  is  no  awe  or  fear  of  a  kin;?  or  prince, 
they,  that  are  most  fnrthy  in  ingrying  and  furthsetting 
themselves,  live  without  measure  or  obedience  after  their 
own  pleasure." — Pitscuttie,  p.  1. 

for  -tl-eth,  *fowertuthe,  *fuwertitne,  *four- 
tide,  a.  &s.  [A.  S,fe6wertig6dha,tromfe6wertig= 
forty ;  fe6wer=fouT.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  thirty-ninth, 

2.  Being  one  of  forty  equal  parts  into  which  any- 
thing is  divided. 

"What  doth  it  avail 
To  be  thefortiethfn&a  in  an  entail?" 

Donne;  Love's  Diet. 

B.  -As substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Oneof  forty  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided ;  the  quotient  of  one  divided  by 
forty. 

2.  (PI.)  Printing:  A  sheet  of  paper  having  forty 
printed  pages  on  each  side ;  40s. 

*for  -tl-fi-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  fortify ;  -able.}  That 
may  or  can  be  fortified. 

for-ti-fl-ca  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Latin 
fortificatus,  pa.  par.  of  fortifico=to  make  strong: 
Lut./V,»^wj=strong,  and/acio=to  make;  Sp.fortiji- 
cacion ,"  Ital.fortificazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  science  of  fortifying  or  strengthening 
a  place  or  position  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be 
held  by  a  body  of  men  much  inferior  in  numbers  to 
their  assailants. 

"  Fortification  is  an  art  showing  how  to  fortify  a  place 
with  ramparts,  parapets,  moats,  and  other  bulwarks;  to 
the  end  that  a  small  number  of  men  within  may  be  able 
to  defend  themselves,  for  a  considerable  time,  against  the 
assaults  of  a  numerous  army  without;  so  that  the  enemy, 
in  attacking  them,  must  of  necessity  suffer  great  loss.  It 
is  either  regular  or  irregular;  and,  with  respect  to  time, 
may  be.  distinguished  into  durable  and  temporary."— 
Harris. 

2.  That  which  fortifies  or  strengthens  a  place  or 
position ;  works  erected  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening a.  place  or  position ;  a  fortified  place  or  posi- 
tion ;  a  fortress,  a  fort,  a  castle.    Fortifications  are 
known  as  Natural,  when  cliffs,  swamps,  rivers,  &c., 
conduce  to  give  the  advantage  to  the  defending 
force;  Artificial,  when  labor  and  skill  create  ad- 
vantages or  add  to  the  natural  ones :  Defensive, 
when  opposed  to  an  attacking  force ;  Off onsive,  in 
investing  a  place ;  Permanent,  of  a  lasting  charac- 
ter ;  and  fortifications  for  emergency  or  temporary 
uses. 

"The  Samnites  .  .  .  fiercely  skirmished  on  horse- 
back about  the  fort  ijlcations."— P.  Holland;  Livtus,  p.  829. 

*3.    An  addition  of  strength ;  a  strengthening. 

"Give  some  few  advices  by  way  of  fortification  end 
antidote." — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

fortification  agate,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  agate  which,  when  polished, 
exhibits  in  its  striations  some  resemblance  to  a 
f6rtified  place. 

for  -tl-f led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FORTIFY.] 

for'-tl-fi-er,  s.    [Eng. fortify;  -er,] 

1.  One  who  fortifies  or  strengthens  a  place  or 
position  with  fortifications. 

"The  fortifier  [of  Pendennis]  made  his  advantage  of 
the  commodity  afforded  by  the  ground." — Careto:  Survey 
of  Cornwall,  p.  149. 

2.  One  who  strengthens  or  supports  in  any  way. 

"He  was  led  forth  by  many  armed  men,  who  often  had 
been  the  fortifiers  of  wickedness,  to  the  place  of  erecu- 
tion."—  Sidney. 

for  -tl-fy,  *for-ti-fle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  fortifier, 
from  Low  Lat.  fortifico,  from  Lat.  fbrtis— strong. 
and/acio=to mate \&D.  fortificar ;  Ital.  fortificare.\ 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  strong ;  to  strengthen ;  to  add  strength 
to ;  to  secure. 

"Let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears, 
Tkat  are  so  fortified  against  our  story." 

Shakesp,;  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

2.  To  strengthen  by  the  erection  of  fortifications 
about ;  to  strengthen  or  secure  against  attack  by 
means  of  forts,  ramparts,  &c. ;  to  make  defensible 
against  tho  attack  of  an  enemy. 

" It  is  a  walled  towne  and  strongly  fortified" — Hack- 
luyt:  Voyages, .i.  422. 

3.  To    confirm,    to    encourage,    to   support,    to 
strengthen. 

"When  Interest  fortifies  an  argument, 
Weak  Reason  serves  to  gain  the  Will's  assent." 

Dryde.n:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  397, 
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4.  To  add  alcoholic  strength  to;  as,  Wine  is  forti- 
fied by  the  addition  of  brandy. 
*5.  To  defend,  to  protect. 

"  Which  fortified  her  visage  from  the  sun." 

Shakesp.:  Lover's  Complaint,  9. 

B.  Intrann.:  To  raise  fortifications  or  strength- 
ening works. 

"And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify." 

N/iatt'-v-.   llt-nry  I'/.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  4. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  fortify  and  to 
strengthen,  see  STRENGTHEN. 

*fbrt-I-lage  (lage  as  llg),s.  [FORTALICE.]  A 
little  fort ;  a  blockhouse. 

*for-tll'-l-ty,  s.  [Low  Lat.  fortalitium=a  little 
fort;  fortis=a  fort,  from  Lat.  /or(i'«=strong.]  A 
fortified  place ;  a  fortification ;  a  castle,  a  fort. 

*f  Bit-In,  s.  [Fr.,  Sp.  &  Ital.  /orttno.]  A  little 
fort  or  fortified  position ;  a  field  fort. 

for-tls'-si-mo,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music;  In  the  loudest  manner;  very  loud.  The 
letters  ff.  or  ffor.  are  used  as  abbreviations  of  tho 
word. 

*fpr-tl-tion,  s.  [Lat./ortfe=by  chance.]  Casual 
choice ;  fortuitous  selection ;  a  trusting  to  chance. 

"No  modeof  election  operating  in  the  spirit  of  fort  it  ion 
or  rotation  can  be  generally  good."— Burke. 

for'-tl-tude,  s,  [Latin  fortitudo.  from  fortis= 
strong.  J 

1.  Strength,  power,  force,  physical  ability. 

"He  wrongs  his  fame, 
Despairing  of  his  own  Arm's  fortitude." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  Ii.  1. 

2.  Mental  strength;  firmness   of   mind  or   soul, 
making  a  person  to  bear  pain  or  suffering  without 
murmuring,  depression,  or  despondency,  or  to  en- 
counter dangers  with  coolness  and  courage ;  resolu- 
tion; endurance. 

"Russell  died  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian,  Sidney 
with  the  fortitude  of  a  Stoic."— Alacautay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.ii- 

lf  For  tho  difference  between  fortitude  and  cour- 
age,  see  COURAGE. 

for-tl-tu  -din-oils,  a.  [Latin  fortitudo  (gonit. 
fortitudin(ift) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Having  forti- 
tude, firmness,  or  courage ;  firm,  courageous. 

"Aa  brave  and  as  fortitudinous  a  man  as  any  in  the 
king's  dominions." — Fielding;  Amelia,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

*fbrt' -I5t,  8.  [Eng.  fort,  and  dimin.  suff.  •let.'] 
A  little  fort. 

fort -night  (gh  silent),  *forte-nyte,  *fourte- 
night,  *four-ten- night,  *fowrt-nyght,  s.  [Mid. 
Eng. /our  £  (en.)  =  fourteen,  and  night.]  A  period  of 
two  weeks  or  fourteen  days. 

If  It  was  the  custom  to  reckon  by  nights  and  win- 
ters, instead  of  days  and  years;  thus  we  have  sen- 
night=sevvn  nights=a  week. 

fort-nlght'-ly*  (gh  silent),  a.  &,  adv.  [Eng.  fort- 
night ;  ~ly7} 

A.  As  adj. :   Happening  or  appearing  once  in  a 
fortnight ;  as,  a  fortnightly  meeting. 

B.  As  adv.:  Once  a  fortnight;  every  fortnight; 
every  other  week ;  as,  A  paper  appears  fortnightly. 

*for~tr&V'-alled,  a.  [Prof,  /or-,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
travail— work.]  Worn  out  with  work;  exhausted. 

*for-tre"ad ,  *for-trede,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  fortredan; 
Dut.  vertreden.]  To  tread  down,  to  tread  under 
foot ;  to  crush. 

f  ort  -ress,  *fort-resse,  s.  [p.  Fr.  forteresce, 
fortelesce,  from  Low  lja.t.fortalitia—a  little  fort, 
from/ortt8=a  fort;  Lat.  fortis=  strong;  Fr.  forter- 
esse:  Ital.forterezza.}  A  fortified  place ;  a  fort;  a 
castle ;  a  place  of  defense ;  a  stronghold ;  a  large, 
permanent  fortification. 

"Here  in  my  Northland, 
My  fastness  and  fortress, 
Reign  I  forever!" 

Longfellow:  Musician's  Tale. 

If  The  development  of  modern  ordnance  has  ren- 
dered fortification  as  exhibited  in  the  construction 
of  the  fortresses  of  tho  past  practically  obsolete 
and  useless.  It  is  probable  that  no  fortress  in  the 
world  (with  the  oxceptionj  perhaps,  of  Gibraltar, 
the  natural  situation  of  which  renders  it  inpxpugn- 
able)  would  form  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  modern 
naval  or  land  attack,  if  the  assailants  were  provided 
with  the  most  approved  modern  heavy  guns.  In 
view  of  this  fact  the  construction  of  fortresses  has 
been  directed  almost  entirely  to  enabling  them  to 
cause  a  ^ricochet  of  shots  directed  against  them 
rather  than  to  oppose  the  direct  impact.  Hence 
modern  fortresses  are  usually  small,  and  present 
nowhere  a  direct  angle  to  tho  line  of  fire,  being  gen- 
erally constructed  onithe  turtle-back  or  spherical 
plan.  They  usually  contain  but  few  guns,  and  those 
of  the  heavier  calibers,  rendering  them  offensive, 
rather  than  great  strongholds  of  defense,  as  for- 
merly. Of  this  latter  class  the  strongest  fortress  sur- 
viving in  the  United  States  is  Fortress  Monroe,  on 
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Hamptonroadstead  in  Virginia,  erected  for  tho  de- 
fense of  Norfolk  navy-yard  and  the  Virginian  coast 
at  that  point.  It  was  planned  and  built  by  a  French 
engineer,  and  was  an  important  Federal  stronghold 
during  the  civil  war.  Other  important  historical 
fortresses  are  McHenry,  Moultrie,  Pickens,  Web- 
ster, St.  Augustine  and  Sumter. 
The  greatest  fortress  in  the  world,  from  a  strate- 
ical point  of  view,  is  tho  famous  stronghold  of 
ibraltar,  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  It  occupies  a 
rocky  peninsula  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  about 
three  miles  long  andthree-quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 
One  central  rock  rises  to  a  height  of  1,435  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Its  northern  face  is  almost  perpen- 
dicular, while  its  east  side  is  full  of  tremendous 
precipices.  On  tho  south  it  terminates  in  what  is 
called  Europa  Point,  The  west  side  is  less  stee_p 
than  tho  oast,  and  between  its  base  and  the  sea  is 
the  narrow,  almost  level  span  on  which  the  town  of 
Gibraltar  is  built,  Tho  fortress  is  considered  im- 
pregnable to  military  assault.  The  regular  garri- 
son intimeof  peace  numbers  about  7,000.  It  belongs 
to  England. 

fort  -ress,  t).  t.  [FpRTKEss,  «.]  To  furnish,  de- 
fend, or  strengthen  with  a  fortress  ;  to  fortify,  to 
protect,  to  defend. 

"  Weakly/orfr€saert  from  a  world  of  harms." 

Sfiakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  28.  . 

*f  brt  -ret,  s.      [Eng.  fort;   dimin.  suff.  -ret.}    A 
little  fort,  a  fortlot,  a  sconce,  a  field  fort. 
*forTtrod-en,  *for-trod-den,  pa.  par.  or  adj. 

[FOETREAD.J  '  I 

*for-tu-it,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fortuitus.]  For- 
tuitous, chance,  accidental,  casual.  [FORTUITOUS.]' 

"  There  been  then  the  causes  of  the  abredgyng  of  for- 
tuit  hup."  —  Chaucer:  Boethius,  v. 

for-tu  -1-tIs.m,  s.  [Lat./ortuir(us),  and  English 
suff.  -ism.1 

Philosophy  :  Tho  belief  that  adaptations  in  nature 
arc  produced  by  tho  operation  of  natural  laws 
operating  "  fortuitously  ;  '  by  which  is  here  meant 
undosignedly.  It  does  not  mean  capriciously,  inde- 
pendently of  all  law.  Fortuitism  is  contradistin- 
guished from  belief  in  final  causes.  (See  extract 
under  FORTCITIST.) 

for-tu  -I-tlBt,  s.  [LiRt.fortuit(us),  and  Eng.  suff. 
-/«/..]  One  who  adopts  or  defends  tho  principles  of 
Fortuitism  (q.  v.),  as  opposed  to  a  teleologist,  or  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  final  causes. 

"There  will  always  be  teleologists,  no  donbt,  and  there 
will  always  befortuitists  (if  we  may  coin  a  needful  correl- 
ative term);  but  the  great  point  is  that  Professor 
Mivart's  teleology  now  so  nearly  approaches  Mr.  Darwin's 
fortuitism  that  the  difference  between  them  is  reduced  to- 
a  matter  of  abstract  hypothesis."  —  St.  James  Gazette, 
April  14,  1881. 

for  tu  -I-toiis,  a.  [Lat.  fortuitus,  from  forte=by 
chance  (properly  ablat.  sing,  of  /ors=chance)  ;  Fr. 
fortuit  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  fortuito."]  Depending  on  or  hap- 
pening by  chance  ;  casual,  accidental,  not  designed  ; 
coming  or  occurring  accidentally  or  unexpectedly. 

"Chance  is  the  operator  assigned  in  &  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms."  —  Brooke:  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  ii. 
(Note.) 

for-tu  -l-tous-ltf,  ado.     [I 
y  chance,  casually,    accido 
(Cowper:  Conversation,  795.) 


—   __   _ -f  , L — £.  fortuitous;  -ly.] 

By  chance,  casually,    accidentally,   undesignedly. 


for-tu '-I  tous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fortuitous ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  fortuitous  or  accidental ;  acci- 
dent, chance, 

"  Enthrone/or(m'(OH8ness  and  contingency  in  the  will 
of  an  omnipotent  being." — Cudteortfi:  Intell.  System, 
p.  873. 

*for-tu  -I-tJS  s.  [Fr.fortuM,  from  Latin  fortui- 
tus.] Accident,  chance. 

For-tu  -na,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Roman  Myth. :  The  goddess  of  fortune. 

2,  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  nineteenth  found.    It 
was  discovered  by  Hind  on  August  22, 1852. 

*fOr'-tu-na-ble,  a.  [English  fortunM;  -able.] 
Fortunate,  prosperous,  happy. 

for-tQ'-nse-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Robert  For- 
tune, who  collected  plants  in  China  for  the  Horti- 
cultural Society.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Juglandaceee.  The  fruits  of  the 
only  known  species,  Fartuncea  chinensis,  which 
grows  in  China  and  Japan,  are  used  by  the  Chinese 
to  dye  their  clothes  black. 

for  -tu-nate,  *for-tu-nat,  a.    [Lat.  fortunatus, 

Ea.  par.  of  fortuno=to  make  fortunate;  fortuna= 
jrttme;  Ital.  fortunate ;  Sp.  fortunado ;  Prov./or- 
tunat.] 

1.  Coming  or  happening  by  some  good  luck  or 
favorable  chance ;  bringing  or  presaging  good  fort- 
une ;  auspicious  (said  of  things) ;  as,  a  fortunate 
occurrence,  a  fortunate  stroke. 

"  The  haruspex  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  fortunate  omen." 
—Miildleton:  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.,  §  L 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tlous.    -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


fortunately 

2.  Roroivinff  or  meeting  with  good  fortune ;  lucky, 
successful,  prosperous;  not  liable  to  miscarriage  or 
misfortune.  (Said  of  persons.) 

"I  am  most  fortunate  thus  accidentally  to  encounter 
you." — ShaJeesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  3. 

":  11)  (Vabb  thus  discriminates  between  fortunate, 
*'"•/'.'/.  pnnparou*.  and  successful:  **  The  fortunate 
wild  lucky  are  both  applied  to  that  which  happens 
•without  the  control  of  man;  but  the  latter,  which 
is  a  collateral  term,  describes  the  capricious  god- 
<l  •  Fortune  in  her  most  freakish  humors,  and  t'ttr- 
Itttni.te  represents  her  in  her  most  sober  mood;  in 
other  words,  the  fortunate  is  more  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  things;  the  lucky  is  something 
siuldon,  unaccountable,  and  singular.  Prosperous 
and  successful  seem  to  exclude  the  idea  of  what  is 
fortuitous,  although  prosperity  and  success  are  both 
ft  '.-illy  aided  by  good /ortune.  Fortunate  and  lucky 
an,'  applied  as  much  to  the  removal  of  evil  as  to  the 
attainment  of  good ;  prosperous  and  successful  are 
concemed  only  in  what  is  good,  or  esteemed  as  such: 
wo  may  be  fortunate  in  making  our  escape ;  we  are 
prosperous  in  the  acquirement  of  wealth.  Fortunate 
«s  employed  for  single  circumstances,  prosperous 
only  for  a  train  of  circumstances.  The  fortunate 
anci  lucky  man  can  lay  no  claim  to  merit,  because 
they  preclude  the  idea  of  exertion ;  prosperous  and 
3ucc?nsful  may  claim  a  share  of  merit  proportioned 
to  the  exertion/'  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  fortunate  and 
y,  see  HAPPY. 


for  -tv-nate-ly4,  adv.  [English  fortunate;  -?#.] 
In  a  fortunate  manner;  by  good  fortune  or  luck; 
luckily,  happily,  successfully. 

"  Bright  Eliza  ruled  Britannia's  state, 
And  boldly  wise,  And  fortunately  great." 

Prior.-  Ode  to  the  Queen.     (1708.) 

Tor -tu-nate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fortunate;  -ness.] 
Tfae  quality  or  state  of  being  fortunate ;  good  luck ; 
(juccesi;  happiness. 

for'-tn«;e,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fortuna,  from  forte 
=  by  chance,  ablat.  sing,  of  /ors=chance ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
fortuna.] 

*1.  A  chance ;  an  opportunity. 
"Arcite  shall  have  &  fortune 
If  he  dare  make  himself  a  worthy  lover." 

UrnuiH.  &  Flet.:  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  personified  power  to  whom  was  attributed 
the  distribution  of  the  lots  of  life  arbitrarily  accord- 
ing to  her  own  humor. 

"Fortune  a  goddess  is  to  fools  alone/' 

J.  Dryden,  jun..-  Juvenal,  sat.  xiv. 

:*.  Luck ;  chance ;  fate ;  accident ;  hap ;  the  arrival 
or  occurrence  of  anything  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly. 

'•'  Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

4.  The  good  or  ill  that  befalls  men ;  the  appointed 
lot  or  fate  in  life ;  success,  good  or  bad.  (Frequently 
used  in  this  sense  in  the  plural.) 

"The/orJt(nes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Coesar,  Hi.  1. 

•    5.  Futurity,  future  eventn  ;  future  success  in  life. 

"You  who  men's  fortunes  in  their  faces  read, 

To  nnd  out  mine,  look  not,  alas,  on  me." 

Cowley:  Mistress. 

6.  That  which  a  person  has  experienced  in  life; 
circumstances  or  events  in  life. 

7.  Good  success ;  prosperity;  good  luck. 

"  I  thank  ray  fortune  for  it." 

Shakcsp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

8.  Estates;  property;  possessions;  great  wealth. 
"Twelve  men  of  honorable  birth  and  ample  fortune."— 

Mtwavlntj:  Hist,  Eny.,  ch.  xziii. 

9.  The  portion  of  a  woman. 

"The  next  sparks  that  go  &  fortune  stealing." 

Prologue  tu  Otway's  Orphan. 

If  For  the  difference  between  fortune  and  chance^ 
see  CHANCE. 

*fortune-hunter,  s.  One  who  seeks  after  women 
with  large  fortunes  or  good  prospects  of  having 
such,  in  order  that  he  may  enrich  himself  by  marry- 
ing them, 
fortune-hunting,  a.  &  *. 

A.  As  adj.:  Socking  after  women    with    money 
with  a  view  to  marriage. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  seeking  after 
a  fortune  by  marriage. 

fortune -maker,  s.  One  who  rises  superior  to 
circumstances,  or  bends  them  to  his  will ;  a  special 
favorite  of  fortune . 

fortune-stealpr,  s.  One  who  steals  or  runs 
away  with  an  heiress. 

*for  -tune,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  fortuner,  from  Latin 
fortuno,  from/orf«?ia=fortune.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  fortunate ;  to  dispose  or  arrange  the 
fortunes  of. 

"And  him  fortunes  as  the  lust  devyse." 

Cltaucer:  C.  T.,  2,379. 
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2.  To  endow  or  provide  with  a  fortune. 

"He  is  to  fortune  her  out  to  a  young  lover." — Richard, 
son:  Clarissa,  ii.  166. 

3.  To  happen  to ;  to  befall ;  to  bechance. 

"If  it  fortune  me  to  be  buried  oute  of  London." — 
Teitaim.  Vet.,  ii.  511. 

4.  To  foretell  the  fortunes  or  lot  of ;  to  presage. 

"  Fortune  fortuned  the  dying  notes  of  Rome." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  z. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  happen ;  to  fall  out ;  to  befall ;  to 
chance. 

"  You  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned." 

Shukesp.:  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

for -tune-book,  s.  [Eng.  fortune,  and  book.}  A 
book  consulted  to  discover  fortunes  or  future  events. 

for  -tuned,  a.  [Eng.  fortun(e) ;  -ed.]  Supplied 
or  favored  by  fortune;  fortunate;  in  a  state  of 
prosperity. 

11  Not  th'  imperious  show 
Of  the  full  fortunfibCisaai  ever  shall 
Be  brooked  with  me." 

Shabesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  15. 
*for'-tu-ngl,  a.    [O.  Fr. ;  Sp.  fortunal;  Ital.  for- 
tunale.]    Chance ;  casual. 

for -tune-less,  *for-tune-les,  o.  [Eng.  fortune; 
•lens.] 

*1.  Luckless,  unlucky,  unfortunate. 
2.  Destitute  of  a  fortune  or  portion. 
*for  -tune-tell,  v. t.  &  i.  [Eng.fortune, and  tell.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tell  the  fortune  or  future  lot  of ;  to 
teach  to  tell  fortunes. 

"  Til  conjure  you ;  Tllfortunetell  you." 

Shakesp. :  Merry  W ive»  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  tell  or  pretend  to  tell  futurity  or 
future  events. 

"He  tipples  palmestry,  and  dines 
On  all  herfortunetelling  lines."          Cleveland. 

for'-tune-tell-er,  s.    [Eng.  fortune,  and  teller.] 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  pretends  to   be  able  to  reveal 
future  events ;  one  who  pretends  to  the  knowledge 
of  futurity. 

2.  Fig. :  The  Dandelion.    The  name  is  given  from 
the  practice,  very  common  among  rustic  children, 
of  blowing  away  the  down  to  tell  the  time.     (Brit- 
ten dt  Holland.) 

for  -tune-tell-Ing,  a.  &  ».  [Eng.  fortune,  and 
telUng.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Telling  or  pretending  to  tell  before- 
hand future  events. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  foretelling 
or  pretending  to  foretell  future  events ;  palmistry. 

*for -tu-nize,  v.  t.    [Eng.  fortun(e);  -ize.]    To 
regulate  the  fortunes  of ;  to  make  fortunate. 
"Each  vnto  himselfe  his  life  may  fortunize" 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  VL  ii.  30. 

•for -tu-nofis,  *for-tu-nouse,  a.  [Ital.  fortu- 
jtoso.]  Preceding  from  or  depending  on  fortune; 
chance ;  casual. 

for-tu-fn  -I-»,  s.  [Named  by  Shuttleworth  after 
Fortuyn,  a  Dutch  collector.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crucifers,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Fortuynidae  (q.  v.). 

for-tu-f  n  -i  dse,   s.   pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  fortuynia, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Cruciferce,  tribe  Orthoplocese. 

for  -t?  (1),  *fOur-ty,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  feowertig, 
from  feower—four,  and  fig=ten;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
voertig;  Icel.fjorutiu;  Dan.  fyretyve;  Sw.  firatie; 
Ger.  viertig;  Goth^Jldwortigjus.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Four  times  ten. 

"  Ye  shal  pay/ourty  pounds,  so  God  me  save." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,829. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  number  amounting  to  four  times  ten  ;  the 
sum  of  forty  units. 

2.  A  symbol  employed  to  express  forty  units ;  as, 
40  or  XL. 

If  Forty  has  always,  by  the  Christians,  been  re- 
garded as  a  superstitious  number,  arising  from  the 
Scripture  use.  Thus  Moses  was  forty  days  in  the 
mount;  Elijah  was  forty  days  fed  by  ravens:  the 
rain  of  the  flood  fell  forty  days,  and  another  forty 
days  expired  before  Noah  opened  the  window  of 
the  ark ;  forty  days  was  the  period  of  embalming ; 
Jonah  gave  Nineveh  forty  days  to  repent ;  our  Lord 
fasted  forty  days ;  He  was  seen  forty  days  after  His 
resurrection ;  &c. 

St.  Swithin  betokens  forty  days'  rain  or  dry 
weather ;  a  quarantine  extends  to  forty  days ;  forty 
days,  in  the  old  English  law,  was  the  limit  for  the 
payment  of  the  fine  for  manslaughter ;  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary  was  for  forty  days ;  the  widow  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  her  husband's  house  for  forty 
days  after  his  decease;  a  knight  enjoined  forty 
days'  service  of  his  tenant ;  a  stranger  at  the 
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expiration  of  forty  days  was  compelled  to  be 
enrolled  in  some  tithing ;  members  of  parliament 
were  protected  from  arrest  forty  days  after  the 
prorogation  of  the  house,  and  forty  days  before 
the  house  was  convened. 

The  ancient  physicians  ascribed  many  strange 
changes  to  the  period  of  forty;  the  alchemists 
looked  on  forty  days  as  the  charmed  period  when 
the  philosopher's  stone  and  elixir  of  life  were  to 
appear. 

'for  -t?  (2),  a.  [Latin  /or«s=brave,  strong.] 
Brave,  valiant. 

"  O  you  of  Grekis  maist/or/y  Diomede, 
Quhy  mychtl  not  on  feiltlls  of  Troye  haue  deid?" 
Douglas:  Virgil,  16,  10. 

for-tf-elght -mo  (eight  as  at),s.  [Eng.  forty- 
eight,  and  -mo,  the  termination  of  most  Lat.  ordinal 
adverbs.] 

Print.:  A  book  made  up  of  sheets  printed  forty- 
eight  pages  on  a  side ;  usually  written  and  printed 
48mo. 

for'-tjf-fiye,  s.  [Eng.  forty,  and  ftve.~\  A  game  at 
cards  sometimes  called  SPOIL  FIVE  (q.  v.).  The  two 
games  are  practically  identical  in  manner  of  play- 
ing—differing only  in  a  few  minor  details  of  count- 
ing points. 

for  -tf -spot,  s.    [Eng.  forty,  and  spot.] 

Ornith. :  Pardalotus  quadragintus,  the  Austra- 
lian forty-spotted  Diamond-bird. 

for  -urn, «.    [Lat.] 

*1.  The  market-place  or  public  place  in  Rome  in 
which  were  the  courts  of  law,  public  offices,  <fcc. 

"  The  forum  was  a  public  place  in  Rome,  where  lawyers 
and  orators  made  their  speeches  before  their  proper 
judge  in  matters  of  property,  or  in  criminal  cases,  to 
accuse  or  excuse,  to  complain  or  defend." — Watts:  On  the 
Mind. 

*2.  A  market-place ;  an  open  space  or  court. 
"And  bellowing  herds  in  the  proud/uruni  grazed." 
Pitt:   Virgil's  JEneid,  viii. 

3.  A  tribunal ;  a  court  of  law ;  any  judicial  assem- 
bly. 

"  The/orwm's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief." 

Byron:  Child*  Harold,  iv.  114. 

4.  A  place  of  meeting  where  public  events,  either 
social  or  political,  are  considered;  as,  a  discussion 
forum, 

*for- waked ,  *for-wak-ed,  *for-wak-yd,  *for- 
wak-it,  a.  fPref.  for-,  and  Eng.  wafce,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
Weary  or  worn  out  with  watching  or  sleeplessness. 

*for-walked'  (I  silent),  a.  [Pref.  /or-,  and  Eng. 
walk;  -ed.]  Weary  or  worn  out  with  walking. 

*for-w&n -de"r,  *for-wan-dre,  v.  i.   [Pref.  for-, 

and  Eng.  framier  (q.  v.).]  To  wander  wildly  and 
wearily. 

*for-wan -dered,  *for-wan-dred,  a.  [Pref. /or-, 
and  Eng.  wander;  -ed.]  Worn  out  or  exhausted  by 
wandering  about. 

*for  -ward,  *fore-ward,  *for-warde,  s.  [A.  S. 
foreiveard.] 

1.  The  beginning. 

"  On  forward  thos  criatendomes  ech  man  leornede  his 
bileue.'1—  Old  English  Homilies,  p.  73. 

2.  A  covenant,  an  agreement,  a  promise. 

"  T&iforwarde  with  the  I  festen  on  this  wyse." 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  SET. 

for'-ward,  *for-warde,  adv.,  a.  &  interj.  [A.  S. 
forweard,  from  /ore=before,  and  suff.  -iveard= 
ward;  Dut.  i-oortcaarts ;  Ger.  roru-arts.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  (Of  place):  Toward  a  part  or  place  in  front  or 
before ;  onward ;  toward  the  front, 

"As  they  forward  went, 

They  spide  a  knight  faire  pricking  on  the  plaine." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  44. 

2.  (Of  time) :  For  the  future ;  onward. 

"Fro  that  day  forward."— Amis  and  Amtloiw,  154. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  at  or  toward  the  front;  near  or  at  the 
forepart;  anterior;  fore. 

"  She  disposed  hisfonrard  cause  to  let." 

Drayton;  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  i.  1. 
*2.  Turned  toward  the  front ;  directed  forward. 
"The  troop  retires,  the  lovers  close  the  rear, 
With  forward  faces  not  confessing  fear." 

Dryden;  Cymon  and  Iphiyenia,  694. 

3.  Early,  advanced. 

"Short  summer  lightly  has  &  forward  spring." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  1. 

4.  Advanced    beyond  the   common ;    early    ripe ; 
premature. 

"The/orward  violet  thus  did  I  chide: 
Sweet  thief,  whence  did'st  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that 

smells?"  Shakesp.;  Sonnet  99. 

*5.  Advanced ;  going  or  gone  far. 

"Go  hang  thyself  in  thine  own  heir-apparent  garters 
.  .  .  When  a  jest  is  so  forward,  and  afoot  too,  I  hate 
it."— Shakesp.:  Henry  II'.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  2. 
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6.  Not  behindhand ;  not  inferior;  in  advance. 

"She  if»  as  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 
She  is  i'  th'  rear  o'  our  birth.  ' 

Shakesp.:    Whiter'*  Talr,  iv.  4. 

7.  Advanced  in  preparation  or  execution ;  as,  The 
work  is  well  /fcnoord. 

8.  Advanced  In  learning  or  study ;  as,    The  boy  is 
Tery/oj-ward  for  his  years ;  a  ve^1'  forward  pupil. 

*l>.  Ready,  willing,  prompt;  strongly  disposed  or 
inclined. 

"To  show  myself  a  forward  puest  within  thy  house." 
Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

10.  Wanting  in  reserve  or   modesty ;   pert,    bold, 
over-ready,  or  eager ;  presumptuous. 

"  He  in  the  various  conversation  bore 
A  willing,  and  at  timeaa/orjivir^  part." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

*11.  Eager,  zealous,  ardent. 

"  How  fondly  dost  thouapur  nf»rward  horse." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv. 

*12.  Highly  gifted ;  hopeful,  promising. 

"  Long  live  thou,  and  these  thy  forward  sons." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  1. 
C.  -4s   inter j. :    On ;   move   or    hasten    forward ; 
toward  or  to  the  front. 

"But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may 
Still,  'Forward,  forward!'  ontheygo." 

Scott:  The  Chase,  xv. 

forward-fire,  o.  Firing  the  charge  at  its  fore- 
part, close  to  tho  projectile,  and  not  at  the  rear  of 
the  charge. 

Forward-fire  cartridge :  A  cartridge  in  which  tho 
fulminate  is  at  or  in  the  base  of  the  ball,  forward 
of  the  powder.  It  is  exploded  by  a  stem,  or  else  by 
a  needle  which  penetrates  the  whole  extent  of  the 
powder,  and  strikes  the  fulminate  in  tho  base  of  the 
bullet.  [NEEDLE-OUX.] 

•forward-looking,  adj.  Looking  or  directed 
toward  the  future;  foreseeing.  (Wm. Wordsworth; 
Michael.) 

for  -ward,  v.  t.    [FORWABE,  adv.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  help  forward  or  onward;    to  urge  on,  to 
hasten,  to  promote. 

"The  bill  which  Lord  Rooa  had  brought  in  against  his 
wife,  for  adultery,  was  forwarded  by  the  king,  with  as 
much  zeal  as  if  the  case  was  his  own." — Parliamentary 
Btstory;  Charles  II.  (an.  1669). 

2.  To  hasten  in  growth ;  to  force. 

"As  we  house  hot  country  plants,  as  lemons,  to  stive 
them,  so  we  may  house  our  own  country  plants  to  forward 
them,  and  make  them  come  in  the  cold  seasons." — Bacon: 
Ifatural  History. 

3.  To  send  forward  or  on  to  the  destination;  to 
transmit ;  as,  to  forward  a  letter  or  a  parcel. 

11.  Bookbinding :  To  prepare  for  the  finisher,  by 
plain  covering,  a  sewed  book. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  to  forward  and  to 
encourage,  see  ENCOURAGE. 
fOr'-ward-5r,  s.    [Eng.  forward;  -er.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  helps  forward,  hastens,  or  promotes 
anything ;  a  promoter. 

"Nor  am  I  necessary,     .     .     . 
Helper,  seconder,  persuader,  forwarder, 
Principal,  or  maintainer,  of  this  vile  theft." 

Barry:  Ram  Alley,  v.  1. 

2.  One  who  sends  forward  or  transmits  goods ;  a 
goods-carrier,  a  forwarding  merchant. 

II.  Boolcbind.:  One  who  prepares  a  sewed  book 
for  the  finisher,  by  plain  covering. 

for  -ward-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FORWARD,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  helping  forward,  pro- 
moting, or  hastening;  the  transmission  of  goods, 
Ac. 

2.  Bookbind.:   That  department  which  concerns 
the  operation  of  plain-covering  a  sewed  book,  ready 
for  the  finisher. 

for  warding- agent  i  s.  One  who  receives  and 
forwards  goods  to  their  destination. 

forwarding-merchant,  s.  The  name  by  which 
a  forwarding-ageut  is  known  in  America. 

forwarding-note,  s. 

Comm.:  A  note  in  which  is  entered  a  description 
of  goods  or  parcels,  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  consignor  and  consignee,  to  be  sent  along  with 
goods,  &c.,  conveyed  by  a  carrier. 

for  -ward-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  forward;  -ly,~\  In  a 
forward  manner;  eagerly,  hastily,  readily,  quickly. 

for -ward-ness,  8.    [Eng.  forward ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  forward  or  advanced  toward 
maturity,  completion  or  perfection. 

"The  saying  went  that  he  I  a  friar]  practiced  with  the 
Turk  to  have  undone  again  all  that  was  there  in  so  good 
forwardness."— Strype:  Memorials ;  Edward  VI.  (an.  1562}. 
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2.  Earliness ;  as,  the  foriuardness  of  the  season, 
or  of  the  crops. 

3.  Eagerness,  readiness,  zeal,  ardor. 

"  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your  forwardness." 
Shakap.:  Heuru  VI.,  ft.  III.,  v.  4. 

4.  Assurance,  pertness;   immodest  confidence  or 
boldness. 

"  Since  the  youth  will  not  be  entreated,  his  own  peril  on 
hisfurwanttiesfi." — Shakesp.:  As  Yon  Like  It,  i.  2. 

for-wardfj,  adv.  [FOBWARD,  adv.]  Forward, 
onward,  toward  the  front. 

"TheRhodian  ship  passed  through  the  whole  Roman 
fleet,  backwards  and  foi-wtinls  several  times,  carrying  in- 
telligence to  Drepanum." — Arbuthnot. 

*for-wa  Ste,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  English  waste 
(q.  v.).]  To  lay  utterly  waste ;  to  spoil,  to  desolate. 

*for-way',  v.  i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eug.  way,]  To 
wander ;  to  go  out  of  the  way. 

*for-way,  s.    [FORWAT,  v.]    An  error. 

•for-wear  ,  *for-were,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  u-i-ur  (q.  T.).]  To  wear  completely  out. 

*for-wear -iSd,  *for-wer-ied,  o.  [Pref.  for-, 
and  Enit.  wearied.]  Very  weary ;  quite  exhausted ; 
wearioil  out. 


for-wear -y ,  *for-wer-y,  a.  ,.[Pref.  for-,  and 
Sng.  weary,  a.   (q.  v.)]     Ej 
hauated ;  tired  out. 


Eng.  weary,  a.   (q.  v.)]     Exceedingly  weary;    ex- 


*for-wear  -f ,  *for-wer-y,  *for-wer-ye,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Pref. /or-,  and  Eng.  weary,  v.  (q.  T.)] 

A.  Trata. :  To  tire  out ;  to  make  exhausted. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  wearied ;  to  be  exhausted 
or  worn  out. 

for  weep  ,  y.i.  [Pref .  for-,  and  Eng.  weep  (q.v.).] 
To  exhaust  with  weeping. 

•for  welked  ,  o.  [Prof,  for-,  and  Eng.  welked 
(q.  v.)  ]  Exceedingly  welked  or  wrinkled. 

*for  wend  ,  v.  i.  [M.  H.  Ger.  verwenden ;  Ger. 
verwanden.]  To  be  turned;  to  become. 

*for-wer-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FOEWEAK.] 

*for-wern-en,  *for-wser-nen,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  for- 
wyrnan;  O.  Sax./arwerm'an.]  To  forbid;  to  keep 
or  drive  from. 

*for-werp,  *for-werpe,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forweorpan ; 
Dut.  verwerpen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  farwerfan;  Ger.  ver- 
werfen.]  To  reject. 

*for  -wete,  v.  t.    [FOEEWITE,  «.] 

*for  -Why,  conj.  [Eng. /or,  and  why.]  [WHEBE- 
FORE.]  By  reason  of;  because. 

*for-won-dere,  *for-won-dir,  *for-won-dre, 
v.  t.  [Dut.  verwonderen;  M.  H.  Ger.  verivundern: 
Sw.  forundra;  Dan.  forundre;  Ger.  verwundern.] 
To  fill  with  astonishment ;  to  amaze. 

*for-word,  *fore-worde,  «.  [FOEWAED,  s.]  A 
promise,  an  agreement,  a  covenant,  a  bargain. 

*for  -worn,  a.  [Eng.  for,  and  worn.]  Greatly 
worn;  almost  spent. 

*for'-w8t,  f.  t. ;  pres.  ind.  3d  sing.    [FoEWETE,  t'.] 

*for-wound  -ed,  *for-won-ded,  *for-wund-ed, 
*for- wound-id,  a.  [A.  S.  forwundian:  M.  H.  Ger. 
&  Ger.  verwunden ;  Dut.  verwonden.]  Wounded 
seriously  or  dangerously. 

*fpr'-wrap,  v.  t.  [English  for,  and  wrap.]  To 
entirely  conceal  by  wrapping ;  to  inclose. 

*for- wrapped' ,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  wrapped 
(q.  v.) .]  Completely  wrapped  up  or  covered. 

*for-wrei-en,  v.  t.   [A.  S.  forwregan.]   To  accuse. 

•for-wrought  (ought  as  at),  *for-wroht,  *for- 
wroght,  a.  [A.  S.forwyrcan  (pa.  t.  forworhte,for- 
wrohte;  pa  par.  forworht,  foroht) ;  Dut.  verwerken; 
O.  Fris.  forwerka;  O.  H.  German  ftrwurchen.] 
[WORK,  t).j 

1.  To  cause. 

2.  Destroyed. 

3.  Worn  out  with  work ;  exhausted. 
*for-yeme,  r.  t.    [A.  S.  forgeman,  forgyman.]    To 

neglect. 

*for-yete,  *for-yet-en,  *for-yet-yn,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[FORGET. j 

•for-yet-el,  *for-yet-ylle,  a.  [A.  S.  forc/itol.] 
Forgetful. 

*for-yet-el-ness,  *for  yet  el-nesse,  s.  [A.  S. 
forgitolnes.]  Forgetfulness. 

*for-yet-ful,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  foryete= forgot,  Eng. 
-ful(l).]  Forgetful; 

*for-yet-ing-nes,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  foryete=furget ; 
-ness.]  Forgetfulness. 

*for-yet-ten,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FORGET.] 
*for-yeve,  *for-yife,  *for-yive,  >•.  t.  [  FORGIVE.] 
*for-yield ,  *for-yeld,  *for  yelde,  v.  t.    [A.  S. 

forfielil<in,forgildan  (pa.  t.  foryea/d,  pa.  par.  for- 

golden);  O.  Sax.  fnrae Idan ;  O.  Fris.  forjelda;  O. 

H.  Ger.  forgeltan ;  Dut.  vergelden :  Ger.  vergelten.] 

To  return,  to  recompense. 


fossil 

forz-an  -do,  sforz  an  -do  (z  as  ts),  adv.  [Ital., 
pa.  par.  of  forzare  or  s/or2arp  =  to  force.] 

Music :  Lit.  forcing.  Emphasis  or  musical  accent 
upon  specified  notes  or  passages  marked  by  the 
signs  s/.  or  >• . 

fSss,  s.    [FossE.] 

foss-dyke,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  canal  in  Lin- 
colnshire constructed  by  the  Romans. 

f  OS  -sa  (pi.  f  8s'-S8e),  «.  [Lat. :  though  used  as  a 
noun,  fossa  is  really  the  fern.  nom.  sing,  of  fossus, 

S  a.  par.  of  fodio=to  dig;  thus  fossa  (terra)=land 
ug  up ;  hence,  a  ditch,  a  fosse,  a  trench.]    A  de- 
pression, a  furrow. 

1.  Zool. :    A  term  applied  to  cnrtain  depressions 
on  the  external  surface,  generally  tho  seat  of  cuta- 
neous glands,  as  tho  lacnrymal  fosaaj  in  deer  and 
antelopes. 

2.  Anatomy : 

(1)  Sing. :  A  groove.    There  are  in  the  ear  a  fossa 
of  the  helix,  which  is  a  groove  called  also  Fossa  in- 
noniinata  or  ecaphoidea,  and  a  fossa  of  the  anti- 
helix,  which  is  a  somewhat  triangular  depression, 
called  also  Fossa  triangularis  or  ovalis.     There  are 
also  a  fossa  of  the  heart,  one  of  the  gall-bladder, 
&c.  There  are  also  a  canine,  a  coronoid,  a  digastric, 
a  digital,  and  many  another  fossa.    (Quain.) 

(2)  PI.:   Grooves.     There  are  nasal  fossse,  supe- 
rior and  inferior  occipital,  &c.    (Quain.) 

fossa  ovalis,  a. 

Anat. :  A  depression  marking  the  place  Where, 
before  birth,  an  orifice  connected  the  two  auricles 
of  the  heart,  the  passage  between  the  two,  how- 
ever, being  obliterated  during  tho  first  few  months 
of  life.  (Todddb  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  ii.  333.) 

*f  OS  -sage  (sage  as  Big),  s.    [Eug.  fosse;  -age.] 
Old  Eng.  Law :  A  composition  paid  in  lieu  of  the 

duty  of  cleaning  out  the  fosse  or  moat  surrounding 

a  town. 

fos  san.  fos  sane,  s.  [Fr.  fossane.  Remote 
etym.  doubtful.  A  Madagascar  word(?)l 

Zool.:  A  kind  of  Genet  (Genetta  fossa),  found  in 
Madagascar.  Pennant  calls  it  the  Fossan  Weasel. 
(Buffon,  Pennant,  &c.) 

f  osse,  f  oss,  «.    [Lat./osso.] 

I.  Ord. Lang.:  A  ditch,  a  moat. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  [FossA.] 

2.  Fort. :  A  moat  or  ditch  around  a  fortification, 
commonly  filled  with  water.    The  excavation  of  the 
fosse  contributes  materials  for  the  walls  of  the  fort 
it  is  designed  to  protect.     An  advance  fosse  is  a 
ditch  encircling  the  glacis  or  esplanade  of  a  fortifi- 
cation. 

*f  8s -sSt,  s.    [FAT/CET.] 

*fosset-seller,  s.    One  who  soils  faucets  or  taps. 

*f  OS-set  te,  «.    [Fr.,  dimin.  of/osse=a  ditch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  hollow ;  a  dimple. 

2.  Med.:  A  small  ulcer  of  the  transparent  cornea, 
the  center  of  which  is  deep. 

*f  osse  -way,  s.    [Eng.  fosse,  and  way.]    One  of 
the  great  military  roads  which  the  Romans  con- 
structed    in 
England,   so 
called  from  the 
ditches  on  each 
side. 

f  8s  -Sick,  v. 
i.  [Etymology 
dou  otf ul ;  per- 
haps connected 
with  fuss  or 
/uss»  (n.  v.).} 

1.  To  be  fussy 
or    trouble- 
some. 

2.  Among  the 
gold-miners  of 

Australia,    ap-  Fosseway. 

Elied    to    the 
uying  up  of  abandoned  claims  for  the  purpose  of 
re-working. 

3.  To  search  or  hunt  for  anything  persistently. 

f  8s -Slck-Sr,  s.  [English  fossick;  -er.J  One  who 
reworks  abandoned  claims  or  workings  in  the  gold- 
mines. 

fos'-sll,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  fossilis=dug  out,  dug  up, 
fossil,  from  fossus,  pa.  par.  of  fodio=to  dig;  Fr. 
fossile.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Gen.:  Pertaining  to  what  is  dug  up.  [B.I.I.] 

"  Fossil,  or  rock  salt,  and  sal  gemm  differ  not  in  nature 
from  each  other." — Woodward:  ffat.  Hist. 

2.  Spec.:  Pertaining  to  organic  remains.  [B.  I.  2.] 
"  The  upright  position  of  fossil  trees,  both  in  Europe 

and  America." — Lyell-  Princip.  ofQeol.,  ch.  vl. 


boll,    bfiy;     p6ut,    jfiwl;    cat,    c.ell,     chorus,     $hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun:      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


fossil-botanist 
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II.  Fig. :  Antiquated,  belonging  to  a  bygone  age. 
"Language  is  fossil  poetry." — Emerson:    Essays;    The 
Pott. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Originally :  Anything  dug  up. 

"Fossils,  all  bodies  whatever  that  are  dog  out  of  the 
earth  are  by  naturalists  commonly  called  by  the  general 
name  of  fossils."— Olossog.  Not:  (1719.) 


and  geological  works,  published  early  in  this  cent- 
ury, used  the  word  fossil  in  this  obsolete  sense, 
often  calling  minerals  fossils. 

2.  Now :  Any  body,  or  the  traces  of  the  existence 
of  any  body,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  which 
has  been  buried  in  the  earth  by  natural  causes ;  one 
of  the  bodies  called  organic  remains.  Even  the 
cast  of  a  fossil  shell,  that  is  the  impression  which 
it  has  left  on  the  rock,  is  deemed  a  fossil.  (Used 
often  in  the  plural.) 

1[  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  fos- 
sils were  supposed  by  some  Italians  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  hills  by  the  action  of  the  stars,  a  view 
which,  prior  to  1579,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  combated. 
Then  the  hypothesis  arose  of  a  plastic  force,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Andrea  Mattioli,  a  fatty  matter  capable 
of  fashioning  stones  into  organic  forms.  But  the 
hypothesis  which  held  its  place  longer  than  any 
other,  and  is  not  yet  extinct  among  the  unscientific, 
is  that  they  were  relics  of  the  Mosaic  deluge.  It  is 
now  thoroughly  proved  that  the  relics  are  really 
those  of  plants  and  animals,  that  they  were  nearly 
all  of  them  in  existence  ages  before  the  Mosaic 
deluge,  that  they  are  not  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  each  other,  butdiffer  in  age  by  untold  millions 
of  years,  that  there  is  at  least  a  progression  among 
them,  if  not  even  the  evolution  of  the  last  from 
the  more  antique.  There  are  breaks  or  gaps  in  the 
series  of  fossiliferous  strata,  especially  one  between 
the  palaeozoic  and  the  secondary  strata,  and  another 
between  the  secondary  and  the  tertiary.  Once  it 
was  supposed  that  there  had  been  in  the  earth's 
geological  history  alternate  periods  of  repose  and 
convulsion ;  now  it  is  believed  that  there  would  be 
no  breaks  it  all  lands  were  geologically  explored,  if 
all  strata  now  submerged  were  accessible  tor  inves- 
tigation, and  if  local  causes  acting  during  byg_one 
ages  had  been  less  effective  in  destroying  portions 
of  the  record.  Mr.  Darwin  shows  that  it  is  almost 
exclusively  strata  deposited  in  seas  or  lakes  which 
at  the  time  were  slowly  sinking  that  have  been  pre- 
served ;  those  formed  when  land  was  rising  have,  as 
a  rule,  been  washed  away.  In  the  older  strata,  and 
sometimes  in  those  not  so  ancient,  fossils  have  been 
destroyed  by  metamorphic  action,  and  when  any 
rock  is  called  non-f  ossiliferous  or  azoic,  the  cautious 
geologist  means  by  the  term  only  that  fossils  have 
not  been  found  in  it  up  to  the  present  time.  What 
coins  are  to  the  numismatologist  and  the  historian, 
that  fossils  are  to  the  palaeontologist  and  the  geolo- 
gist ;  they  enable  him  to  recover  forgotten  chapters 
of  history.  Fossils  are,  however,  more  valuable 
than  coins,  they  cannot  any  of  them  be  so  easily 
forged,  and  few  of  them  can  be  forged  at  all. 

II.  Fig. :  A  contemptuous  appellation  for  a  per- 
son greatly  behind  the  age. 

1[  Obvious  compounds:  Fossil-animals,  fossil- 
birds,  fossil-fishes,  fossil-plants,  &c, 

fossil-botanist,  s. 

Bot. :  A  proficient  in  fossil-botany  (q.  v.). 
fossil-botany,  s. 

Bot. :  The  department  of  botanical  ^cience  that 
treats  of  fossil  plants ;  paheobotany. 

fossil-copal,  s. 

3/in.:  The  same  as  Cop  ALINE  (q.  v.). 

*fossil-cork,  «. 

Min. :  An  old  name  for  what  was  subsequently 
called  mountain  cork,  a  variety  of  asbestos .  Named 
on  account  of  its  lightness,  which  is  such  that  it 
floats  in  water. 

•fossil-farina,  s. 

Min. :  An  old  name  for  a  soft  carbonate  of  lime. 
*fossil-flax,  8. 

Min. :  A  popular  name  for  amianthus,  the  variety 
of  asbestos  which  has  long,  flexible  fibers. 

fossil-flour,  s.  A  siliceous,  mealy  earth,  con- 
sisting of  siliceous  shields  of  infusoria.  It  is  used 
for  fire-proof  bricks. 

tfossil-paper,  s. 

Min. :  A  papery-looking  sub-variety  of  asbestos. 

tfossil-screws.  s.  pi.  A  popular  name  for  the 
casts  in  the  rock  left  by  spiral  shells,  or  for  those 
of  encrinites  when  their  impressions  are  horizon- 
tally furrowed. 


fossil-wood,  s. 

1.  Falir'ont.:   Wood  found  fossil.    In  many  cases 
the  medullary  rays  in  exogens  and  the  ends  of  ducts 
in  endoffens  are  at  least  as  clearly  visible  as  in 
recent  wood. 

2.  Min.:  A  popular  name  for  some  woody-looking 
specimens  of  asbestos. 

fps-sIl-If-er-OuB,  a.  [Lat.  /o«silis=dug  out, 
fossil;  fero=to  produce,  to  yield,  and  sun".  -ows.] 
Cou tain  ing  or  producing  fossils. 

f OS-sIM-fl-ca  -tipn,  s.  [Eng.  fossilify;  c  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -ation.] 

f  5s-sll  -1-fy,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  /oss«i's=dug  out, 
fn^sil.  itiidfio  (pass,  of  /acto}  =  to  become.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  render  fossil;  to  convert  into  a 
fossil,  to  fossilize. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  fossil;  to  be  converted 
into  a  fossil. 

f  OS  -sll-Ifjm,  s.  [Eng.  fossil;  -ism.]  Thescience 
of  fossils ;  that  branch  of  palaeontology  which 
treats  of  fossil  substances. 

f  SB  -sll-Ist,  s.  [Eng. fossil:  -is/.]  One  versed  in 
Fossilism  (q.  v.) ;  a  person  who  studies  the  nature 
and  character  of  fossil  substances. 

f  6VsIl -I-tf ,  s.  [Eng./osstZ;  i  connective;  suff. 
-ty  (q.  v.).]  Ihe  state  or  condition  of  a  fossil. 

f  os-sll-lz-a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  fossiliz(e);  -ation.] 
The  act  or  process  of  converting  animal  remains  or 
vegetable  substances  into  fossils ;  fossilizing. 

if  The  burying  of  animal  or  vegetable  remains — 
the  first  step  toward  their  fossilization— can  take 
place  on  land  by  the  growth  of  peat,  by  their  being 
covered  by  blown  sand,  by  the  ejections  and  allu- 
viums of  volcanoes,  in  alluviums  generally,  in  the 
ruins  of  landslips,  or  in  the  mud  and  stalagmite 
of  caves  and  fissures.  They  are  also  constantly  im- 
bedded in  subaqueous  deposits,  whether  these  be 
marine,  lacustrine,  or  fluviatile.  Peat  is  an  anti- 
septic, and  preserves  organized  bodies  well.  They 
are  better  kept  in  shale  or  any  other  fissile  stratum 
than  in  sandstone :  the  latter  is  too  porous.  Some 
are  silicified,  some  preserved  from  obliteration  by 
the  influence  of  calcareous  matter,  some  by  being 
made  ferruginous,  &c.  Plants  are  often  carbonized. 

f  6s  '-811-126,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  fossil ;  -i«e.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  convert  into  a  fossil. 

2.  Ftp.:  To  check  the   natural  development  by 
rendering  fixed  and  immutable ;  to  render  perma- 
nently antiquated. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  become  fossil ;  to  be  changed  or  con- 
verted into  a  fossil. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  antiquated  and  incapable  of 
being  influenced  or  affected    by   present  circum- 
stances. 

fSs'-Bll-Ized,  pa.  par.  or  adj.    [FOSSILIZE,  «.] 

A.  As  pa,  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Literally :  Converted  into  a  fossil  by  geological 
action. 

2.  Fig. :  Old-fashioned  or  antiquated  in  opinion ; 
non-progressive. 

f  Ss-Sll -O-glst,  s.  [Eng.  fossilog(y) ;  -ist.]  The 
same  as  FOSSII.OLOGIST  (q.  v.). 

f  OS-all' -b-kf,  s.  [Eng.  fossil,  and  Or.  logos=a 
discourse.]  The  same  as  FOSSILOLOGY  (q.v.). 

f  OS-sIl-Sl -&-$Ist,  ».  [Eng.  fossilolog(y-);.-ist.~\ 
A  person  versed  in  Fossilology  (q.  v.) ;  a  fossilist. 

f8s-Bll-Ol'-6-gJ,  S,  [Eng.  fossil;  o  connective, 
and  Gr.  logos—a  discourse.]  The  science  of  fossils. 

fos-sSr  -ef,  f  os-sbr  -I-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat./ossor=a 
digger,  a  delver  ;/odto=to  dig,  to  dolve.l 

Entom. :  Burrowing  Hymenoptera.  A  sub-tribe 
of  the  hymenopterons  tribe  Aculeata.  Sexes  two, 
the  individuals  in  both  of  which  are  furnished  with 
wings,  legs  formed  for  burrowing  or  for  running, 
tongue  not  elongated,  but  widened  at  the  extremity. 
Habits  not  social.  The  females  of  the  fossores  con- 
struct holes  in  the  ground,  where  they  form  their 
nests.  Depositing  their  eggs,  they  next  lay  up  for 
the  future  larvte  a  supply  of  food  consisting  of 
spiders  andcaterpillarsrendered  half  dead  by  being 
stung.  Many  of  the  fossores  are  called  sandwasps. 
The  sub-tribe  is  divided  into  eight  families:  (1) 
Scoliadee,  (2)  Sapygidae,  (3)  Pompilidse,  (4)  Sphe- 
cidte.  (5)  Bembicidffi,  (6)  Larridse,  (7)  Nyssonidee, 
and  (8)  Crabronidse  (q.  v.). 

f  ps-sbr -I-al,  f  5s-sor'-I-ous,  a.  [Lat./o»sor»(a) 
^digging  (as  an  occupation) ;  Eng.  suff.  -al;  -ous»] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Adapted  for  digging. 

2.  Zoology : 

(1)  Adopted  for  digging ;  as./ossoriaZ  feet. 

(2)  Having  the  power  of  digging ;  pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  Fossores  (q.  v.). 


f5ss-road,  s.  [Eng.  foss,  and  road.]  A  fosseway 
(q.v.). 

f  OS -su-late,  a.  [Lat.  /ossuJ(a)  =  a  little  trench; 
Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 

Comp.  Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  longt  narrow 
depressions  in  any  surface,  which  is  said  to  be 
fosRulate  when  the  hollows  are  not  sufficiently  deep 
to  be  termed  fosssB.  [Foss A.] 

fos'-ter,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.fostrian,  from  fdstor, 
/dsfur=nourishment,  from  /<J<ia=food:  cogn.  with 
Dan.  fostre=to  bring  up;  /osrer=offspring;  Icel. 
fostr  =  nursing;  f6stra  =  to  nurse;  Sw.  foster  = 
embryo ;  /os(ra=to  foster.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  feed,  to  nourish,  to  support,  to  bring  up,  to 
nurse. 

"  Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  8. 

2.  To  promote  the  growth  of ;  to  sustain  and  pro- 
mote ;  to  forward. 

"Western  winds  do  foster  forth  our  flowers." 

Gascoiyne:  Complaint  of  Philomene. 

3.  To  encourage,  to  pamper. 

"A  prince  of  great  courage  and  beauty,  but  Jostered  up 
in  blood  by  his  naughty  father." — Sidney. 

4.  To  cherish,  to  indulge,  to  harbor;  as,  to  foster 
ill-feeling. 

"  The  greater  part  of  those  who  live  but  to  infuse  ma- 
lignity, and  multiply  enemies,  have  no  hopes  to  foster,  no 
designs  to  promote,  nor  any  expectations  of  attaining 
power  by  insolence." — Johnson. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  fostered  or  brought  up  to- 
gether. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  foster,  to 
cherish,  to  harbor,  and  to  indulge :  "  To  foster  in  the 
mind  is  to  keep  with  care  and  positive  endeavors ; 
as  when  one  fosters  prejudices  by  encouraging 
everything  which  favors  them :  to  cherish  in  the 
mind  is  to  hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon  ;  as  wheu 
one  cherishes  good  sentiments,  by  dwelling  upon 
them  with  inward  satisfaction  ;  to  harbor  is  to  allow 
room  in  the  mind,  and  is  generally  taken  in  the 
worst  sense,  for  giving  admission  to  that  which 
ought  to  be  excluded ;  as  when  one  harbors  resent- 
ment by  permitting  it  to  have  a  resting-place  in  the 
heart;  to  indulge  in  the  mind,  is  to  give  the  whole 
mind  to,  to  make  it  the  chief  source  of  pleasure. 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

foster-babe,  s.    An  infant  foster-child. 

foster-brother,  s.  A  male  child  nursed  at  the 
same  breast,  or  fed  by  the  same  nurse,  but  not  the 
offspring  of  the  same  parents. 

foster-child,  s.  A  child  nursed  by  a  woman  not 
the  mother,  or  bred  by  a  man  not  the  father.  Ac- 
cording to  the  sex  of  the  child,  the  term  Foster- 
daughter  or  Foster-son  is  employed. 

*fO8ter-dam,  s.  A  nurse ;  one  who  performs  the 
office  of  a  mother  by  giving^  food  to  a  young  child ; 
a  foster-nurse,  a  foster-mother. 

foster-daughter,  s.    [FOSTER-CHILD.] 

•foster-earth,  s.  Earth  by  which  a  plant  is 
nourished,  though  it  did  not  grow  in  it  at  first. 

foster-father,  s.  A  man  who  takes  the  place  of 
a  father  in  feeding  and  bringing  up  a  child. 

*foster-land,  s. 

1.  Land  allotted  for  the  support  of  a  person. 

2.  One's  adopted  country. 

foster-mother,  s.  A  woman  who  takes  the  place 
of  a  mother  in  feeding  and  bringing  up  a  child. 

•foster-nurse,  s.    A  nurse. 

foster-parent,  ».    A  foster-mother  or  father. 

foster-sister,  s.  A  girl  nursed  at  the  same  breast 
or  fed  by  the  same  nurse,  but  not  the  offspring  of 
the  same  parents. 

foster-son,  s.    [FOSTER-CHILD.] 

•fos-ter  (1),  *fos-tre,  s.  [A.  S.  fostre;  Icel. 
f6stra.~]  A  nurse;  a  foster-mother  or  father;  a  fos- 
terer. 

*fos  -tSr  (2),  s.  [FoEESTEK.]  A  contraction  of 
forester,  in  which  form  it  still  exists  as  a  proper 
name.  It  is  several  times  used  by  Spenser,  and  is 
found  in  the  romance  of  Bevis  of  Hampton.  Percy 
explains  the  word  as,  "foresters  of  the  king's 
demesne."  (Nares.) 

•f  os  -t5r-age  (ageaslg),*f5s  -tSr-Idge.s.  [Eng. 
foster;  -age.]  The  act  of  fostering;  the  charge  or 
care  of  a  foster-child. 

"There  still  remains  in  the  islands,  though  It  is  pass- 
ing fast  away,  the  custom  ot  fosterage.  A  laird,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  eminence,  sends  his  child,  either  male  or 
female,  to  a  tacksman  or  tenant,  to  be  fostered.  In  Mull. 
the  father  sends  with  his  child  a  certain  number  of  cows, 
to  which  the  same  number  is  added  by  the  fosterer."— 
Johnson:  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cSr,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    CB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


fosterer 

fOS-tgr-er,  s.    [Eng./os<er;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  a  parent  in  feeding 
and  educating  a  child  ;  a  nurse ;  a  foster-parent. 

"In  Ireland  they  put  their  children  to  foster,  rs.  tin- 
rich  men  selling,  the  meaner  sort  buying  the  alterage  ol 
their  children.1'— Davies:  On  Ireland. 

'2.  OHO  who  or  that  which  encourages,  promotes, 
or  supports. 

f  OS  -ter-hOQd,  s.  [Eng.  foster,  v.,  and  Aood.] 
The  state  of  being  fostered  or  of  a  foster-child. 

fos'-ter-Ifig,  *fos-tryng,  *  fos-trunge,  pr. 
par.,  a.  &  a.  [FOSTEE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  fostering,  nourishing,  or  cherishing. 

2.  Nourishment,  education. 

f  OS'-ter-lean,  s.    [A.  S.fOstre.  and  ;<*n=a  loan.] 

1.  The  payment  or  remuneration  given  for   the 
fostering  of  a  child. 

2.  The  jointure  of  a  wife. 

fos  -ter-llng,  s.  TEng.  foster,  and  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]  A  foster-child. 

f  6s -tgr-ment,  s.  [~Eng.  foster;  -ment.]  The  act 
of  fostering ;  food ;  nourishment. 

f  Ss  -tgr-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  foster  (2) ;  -ship.]  For- 
estership. 

f  8s  -tress,  *f  8s  -tresse,  *fos-ter-esse,  s.  [Eng. 
foster;  -ess.]  A  female  who  acts  as  a  parent;  a 
nurse ;  a  foster-mother. 

fostress-malden,  8. 

1.  Gen. :  A  maiden  who  acts  as  a  nurse ;  a  nour- 

2.  Spec.:  An  epithet  applied    to   Pallas  Athens, 
from  her  being  worshiped  as  the  tutelary  deity  of 
Athens. 

*fos-trlld,  8.  [FOSTEE,  ».]  A  foster-nurse;  a 
nurse. 

*fot,  8.    [FOOT.] 

*fote-hot,  adv.  [FOOT-HOT.]  Straightway,  at 
once,  directly. 

*fote-mantel,  s.    [FOOT-MANTLE.] 

»foth -gr  (1),  *foth-ur,  *foth-lr,  'futh-lr,  *fud- 
der,  s.  [A.  S.  father;  O.  S.  vother;  O.  H.  Ger.  fuo- 
dir;  M.  H.  Ger.  vuoder:  Dutch  voeder;  Sw.  fader; 
Fr.frsudre.]  [FoDDEE.j  A  large  quantity,  load,  or 
weight. 

f  8th-gr  (2),  s.    [A.  S.fodor.]    Fodder. 

f  8(h  -er,  v.  t.  [A.  S. /ddor, /<5ddor=  (1 )  food,  (2)  a 
cover ;  Ger.  ftlttern—to  cover,  to  case,  to  line ;  futter 
=a  lining.] 

Naut.:  To  stop  a  leak  at  sea  by  letting  down  a 
sail  by  the  corners,  and  putting  chopped  yarn, 
oakum,  wool,  cotton,  &c.,  between  it  and  the  ship  s 
aides. 

f  8th  -gr-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FOTHEE,  ti.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Naut. :  A  mode  of  stopping  a  leak  at  sea  by  thrum- 
ming a  sail  with  oakum  and  yarn,  and  drawing  it 
under  the  bottom  so  as  to  cover  the  aperture. 

*f  6  -tlve,  a.  [Latin  fotus,  pa.  par.  of  foveo=to 
cherish,  to  foster.]  Nourishing,  fostering,  fertiliz- 
ing. 

f  8t  -mal,  8.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Seventy  pounds 
of  lead. 

f  6u,  fOW,  adj.  [FULL.]  Full  of  food  or  drink ; 
drunk. 

f  6u  -atse,  fouets,  fouse,  fows,  s.  pi.  [FOOSE.] 

F6u-cault  (ault  as  6) ,  s.  [M.  Foucault,  a  French 
natural  philosopher.] 

Foucault's  pendulum,  s.  A  pendulum  for  ren- 
dering visible  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth.  It 
consists  of  a  bob  suspended  from  a  considerable 
height,  say  the  center  of  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon 
or  Capitol,  and  sot  vibrating  above  a  circular  table 
marked  with  degrees.  Owing  to  a  certain  inde- 
pendence of  motion  which  the  bob  possesses,  vibrat- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  space,  the  earth  in  its  diurnal 
motion  turns  round  beneath  it,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  apparent  change  of  direction  of  the  bob  rela- 
tively to  the  graduated  table. 

*fou-dre,  *foul-der,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fuldre,  fouldre, 
fouilre,  from  Lat.  fulgur.]  Lightning. 

f6u-gade,  f 6u-gass ,  s.  [Fr.,  from  fougue= 
fnry,  tire,  ardor.] 

Fort.  <&  Milit. :  A  small  mine,  consisting  of  a  hole 
charged  with  combustibles  and  projectiles  hidden 
by  earth,  and  placed  so  .as  to  explode  beneath  the 
feet  of  an  advancing  enemy  and  throw  the  troops 
into  confusion. 

fought  (as  fat),  pret.  eft  pa.  par.  off.  [FiGHT,  v.] 
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*foughten  (as  fat  -em,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [FIGHT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -Is  adjectii-i  : 

1.  Contested,   disputed,  or   contended   for  with 

*2.  Overworked ;  wearied  out ;  exhausted. (Scotch.) 
fouj-dar,    s.     [Hindust.    foujdar;     Mahratta 

?houjdar.]  A  criminal  judge  or  magistrate.  (..  l/<</;«- 
ndian.) 

f  oul-dar  -rf,  s.   [Hindust.  foujdari.'}  The  office 
of  a  Foujdar  (q.  v.).    (Anglo-Indian.) 


fou]darry-court,  s.  A  criminal  court.  (Anglo- 
Indian.) 

foul,  *foule,  *ful,  *fule,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  ful; 
cogn.  witli  Dut.  mil,  Icel.  full,  Ger.  faul,  Duu.fuul, 
Sw.ful,  Goth./ufs.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Dirty,  filthy,  miry ;  not  clean ;  covered  with  or 
containing  dirt  or  extraneous  matter  which  is  in- 
jurious, offensive,  or  noxious. 

"My  face  is  foul  with  weeping."— Job  rvi.  Id. 

2.  Thick  or  muddy ;  turbid ;  not  clear. 

"  The  stream  is  foul  with  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains." 

Addison. 

3.  Thick  or  overgrown  with  weeds ;  as,  The  ground 
is  foul. 

i.  Impure;  tainted;  polluted. 

"  Every  day  the  carcass  of  some  prisoner  dead,  of  thirst 
and  foul  air,  had  been  flung  to  the  sharks."—  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  iv. 

5.  Obscene;  scurrilous;  filthy;  profane;  abusive; 
as,/ou(  language. 

"Fair  payment  tor  foul  words." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  1. 

6.  Given  to  or  using  obscene,  scurrilous,  or  filthy 
language. 

"With  foul  mouth, 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear, 
To  call  him  villain. 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  V.  1. 

7.  Wicked ;  criminal ;  abominable ;  hateful ;  odious. 
"The  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution  had  been 

convicted  of  a  series  of  foul  perjuries." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

8.  Loathsome;  odious;  disgusting. 

"Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
Upon  the  foul  disease."    Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

9.  Disgraceful;  shameful.     . 

"  Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event, 
That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  heaven."  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  185. 

10.  Unlucky ;  unfavorable. 

"Some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness!" 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  2. 

11.  Unfair,  unlawful ;  not  honest  or  straightfor- 
ward. 

"By  foul  play  were  we  heaved  thence, 
But  blessedly  helped  hither." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

*12.  Unsightly ;  of  little  value. 

"  Let  us,  like  merchants,  show  our  foulest  wares." 
Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cresaida,  ii.  8. 

13.  Stormy ;  cloudy,  rainy,  and  tempestuous. 
"  So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm." 

Shaketp.:  King  John,  iv.  2. 
*14.  Coarse ;  gross. 

"You  will  have  no  notion  of   delicacies  if  you  table 
with  them:  they  are  all  for  rank  and  foul  feeding,  and 
spoil  the  best  provisions  in  cooking." — Felton. 
•15.  Unsound ;  corrupted ;  diseased. 

"You  perceive  the  body  of  our  kingdom, 
How  foul  it  is." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iii.  1. 

•16.  Difficult;  dangerous. 

"We  came  down  Afoul  hill." — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  iv.  1. 

*17.  Guilty. 

"  The  secund  of  the  afoirsaid  thre  offenses  sal  1  be  under- 
stuid  to  be  committit  efter  the  offendar  be  anis  fund/on! 
of  the  first  offense;  and  the  thrid  offense  to  be  takin  ane 
offense  to  be  committit  efter  the  offendar  be  fund  foul  of 
the  seound  offense." — Balfour:  Pract.,  p.  611. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Billiards :  Applied  to  a  stroke  when  the  player 
touches  with  his  cue  or  any  part  of  his  body  any  ball 
on  the  table. 

"Thus,  at  billiards,  if  a  player  makes  afoul  stroke  and 
scores,  his  adversary  has  the  option  of  not  enforcing  the 
penalty." — London  field. 

1.  Naut.:  Entangled;  having  freedom  of  motion 
interfered  with  by  collision  or  entanglement  with 
anything;  as,  aropeis/yul. 


foulness 

B.  As  adv. :  Foully. 

"I'll  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my  shoulders 
Ere  I  will  see  the  crown  so/ouf  misplaced. 
But  ean'st  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it  ? 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  2. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lnnfj.:  Evil;  shame;  disgrace. 

"  Upon  them  bravely  !  do  thy  worst; 
And  foul  fall  him  that  blenches  first." 

Scott :  Marmion,  VI.  12. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Billiards:  Afoul  stroke.    [A.  II.  1.] 

2.  Boatinn :  Applied  to  the  action  of  a  crew  in  a 
race,  when  they  come  into  collision  or  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  their  opponents  out  of  their  own 
water. 

IT  *(1)  To  fall  foul:  To  fall  out,  to  quarrel. 
"If  they  be  any  ways  offended  they  fall  foul."— Burton: 
Anat.  of  Melancholy. 

(2)  To  fall  ot-  run  foul  of:  To  come  or  run  against 
with  force ;  to  come  into  collision  with. 

(3)  To  make  foul  water: 

Naut.:  To  come  into  such  shoal  water  that  the 
keel  of  the  vessel  is  so  near  to  the  bottom  that  the 
motion  of  the  water  under  it  stirs  up  the  mud  and 
makes  the  water  foul. 

foul-anchor,  s.  An  anchor  having  the  cable 
twisted  round  the  stock  or  one  of  the  flukes. 

foul-copy,  s.  The  first  rough  draft  of  any  writ- 
ing, with  the  alterations,  corrections,  erasures,  &c. ; 
opposed  to  a  fair  or  clean  copy. 

foul-fish,  s.  Fish  in  the  spawning  state,  or  such 
as  have  not  for  the  current  year  made  their  way 
down  to  the  sea  to  purify  themselves. 

foul-proof, «. 

Print. :  The  first  proof  before  the  typographical 
and  other  errors  have  been  corrected ;  also  applied 
to  a  proof  with  numerous  corrections  and  altera- 
tions. 

foul,  *fowle,  *ful-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  f&lian;  0. 
H.  Ger.fulen;  M.  H.  Ger.  vulen.]  [FoCL,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  foul  or  dirty;   to  defile,  to  dirty,  to 
soil. 

"She  fouls  her  smock  more  in  one  hour  than  the  kitchen- 
maid  doth  in  a  week." — Swift:  Directions  to  Servants. 

2.  To  disgrace,  to  shame. 

"Fouling  his  infamous  life  with  a  low  and  dishonest  de- 
faulting."— Savile:  Tacitus:  Uistorie,  p.  41. 

II.  Naut.  &  Boat. :  To  fall  or  run  foul  of ;  to  come 
into  collision  with. 

"In  attempting  to  make  the  harbor  [we]  several  times 
fouled  the  pier." — Guardian,  March  2,  1859,  p.  195. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  become  foul  or  dirty ;  as,  a  gun 
fouls. 

2.  Nautical  and  Boating : 

(1)  To  come  into  collision,  as  two  boats. 

(2)  To  become  entangled,  as  a  rope, 
f  6u  lard  ,  s.    [Fr.] 

fabric :  A  thin  silk  or  silk-and-cotton  dress  stuff. 

*f6ul'-der,  v.  [O.  Fr.  fuldre,  fouldre,  foudre= 
lightning,  from  Lat.  fulgur.]  To  flame  or  flashes 
lightning ;  to  emit  great  heat.  [FouDEE.] 

•foule,  s.    [FOWL.] 

*foule,  a.    [FOUL.] 

"foul-faced,  a.  [Eng.  foul,  and/aced.]  Show- 
ing a  wicked,  ugly,  or  disgusting  countenance. 

*foul  -feed-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  foul,  and  feeding.] 
Eating  or  living  on  filthy  food. 

foul'-lf,  adv.    [Eng./o«i;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  foul,  filthy,  dirty,  or  nasty  manner  or  state. 

2.  Shamefully,    disgracefully,     scandalously,    or 
wickedly. 

3.  Unfairly,  dishonestly. 

foul-mouthed,  adj.  [Eng. foul,  and  mouthed.] 
Given  to  the  use  of  foul,  obscene,  or  scurrilous  lan- 
guage ;  addicted  to  calumny,  scandal,  and  obscenity  J 
foul-spoken,  foul-tongued. 

foul-ness,  *foul-nes,  *foul-nesse,  s.  £A.  8, 
fulness,  f  illness;  O.  H.  Ger.  fulnussi;  O.Fns.ful- 
nesse.]  [FoDL,  a.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foul,  dirty,  turbid, 
or  muddy ;  dirtiness,  filthiness. 

"  A  father  will  hug  and  embrace  his  beloved  son  for  all 
the  dirt  and  foulness  of  his  clothes."—  South:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  vi. 

2.  An  impurity  or  pollution. 

"It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

3.  Hatefulnoss,  atrociousness,  abomination. 

"It  is  the  wickedness  of  a  whole  life,  discharging  all 
its  nil  h  and  foulness  into  this  one  quality,  as  into  a  great 
sink  or  common  shore." — South. 


boll,    btfy;     pfiut,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     $hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


foulspoken 
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4.  Uglinees,  deformity. 

•'  He's  fallen  in  love  with  your  foulness,  and  she'll  fall 
in  love  with  my  anger." — Shakeap.:  As  You  Like  It.  iii.  5. 

5.  Dishonesty,  unlawfulness,  unfairness. 

"  They  pierced  the  foulness  of  thy  secret  aim." 

Akenside:  Epistle  to  Curio. 

6.  Roughness,  as  of  the  weather. 

"So  foul  a  day  clears  not  without  a  storm." 

Shakespeare. 

f6ul -spok-en,  a.  [Eng./ouZ,  and  spoken.}  Using 
or  given  to  foul  language ;  foulmouthed. 

ffiul  -tftngued,  a.  [English  foul,  and  tongued.] 
Foulmouthed,  foulspoken. 

f6u  -mart,  *fol-mart,  *ful-mart,  *ful-mare, 
*ful-mard,  *foul-mart  (Eng.),  'full-mart  (Prof. 
Eng.),  *fou-mart,  *fow-marte  (Scotch),  s.  [From 
A.  S.  /iU=foul,  and  Eng.  marten,  from  0.  Fr.  marts, 
martre  =  a  martin.  So  called  from  its  offensive 
smell.] 

ZoOl. :  The  polecat  (q.  v.).    (Lit. 


"Was  ever  such  afulmart  for  an  huisher?    .    .    . 
Martin  Polecat    ...    a  stinking  name,  and  not  to 

be  pronounced 
In  any  lady's  presence  without  a  reverence." 

Ben  Jonson :  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i.  1. 
*foun,  ».    [O.  Fr./oon.]    A  fawn. 
*founce,s.    [Prov.  French  fans;  Lat./undiw.]    A 
foundation,  a  Base. 

fSund.pret.  &pa.  par,  ofv,    [FiND,  c.] 
*fo"und  (!),».    [FOUND  (!),«.]    Casting  of  metals. 
»f6und(2),«.    [FOUND  (2),  ti.] 

1.  Foundation.    (Applied   to    a  building  of   any 
kind.) 

"  Our  milkhonse  had  wa's  sae  dooms  strang  that  ane 
waud  hae  thocht  it  micht  hae  stnde  to  the  last  day;  but 
ite  found  had  been  onnerminit  by  the  last  Lammas  spait." 
—Edinburgh  Magazine,  Dec.  1818,  p.  503. 

2.  Foundation,  grounds;  reason  or  basis, 
found  (3).  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  three-square, 

single-cut  file  or  float,  with  one  very  acute  angle, 
used  by  comb-makers. 

found  (1),  v.  t.  [Fr./ondre.  from  Lat./undo=to 
pour.]  To  cast  or  form  a  metal  by  melting  it  and 
pouring  it  into  a  mold. 

found  (2),  f.  f.  &  i.   [Fr.  fonder,  from  Lat./undo, 
from/u»d«s=a  foundation,  a  base.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  the  foundation  or  basis  of;  to  fix  or  set 
firmly  upon  a  foundation. 

"It  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon  u  rock." — -Vatt 
vii.  25. 

2.  To  fix  firmly. 

"Then  comes  my  fit  again:  I  had  else  been  perfect, 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

3.  To  begin  to  raise  or  build. 

"This  cytee/otmdedHelizeus  Damascus." — Maundeville, 
p.  123. 

4.  To  establish,  to  originate,  to  endow ;    as,  to 
found  a  college. 

"  Hefniinded  a  library,  gathered  together  the  acts  of  the 
kings  and  prophets."— 2  Maccabees  ii.  13. 

5.  To  give  birth  or  origin  to ;  as,  He  founded  a 
family. 

6.  To  raise  or  base  upon,  as  upon  a  principle  or 
ground ;  to  ground, 

"The  religion  and  the  transaction  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  were  too  obscure  to  engage  the  attention  of 
Josephus." — Paley:  Evidences,  vol.  i.,  .ch.  vii. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  rest,  to  rely,  to  defend.  (Fol- 
lowed by  on  or  upon.) 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  found, 
to  ground,  to  rest,  and  to  build:  "  To  found  implies 
the  exercise  of  art  and  contrivance  in  making  a 
support;  to  ground  signifies  to  lay  so  deep  that  it 
may  not  totter ;  it  is  merely  in  the  moral  sense  that 
they  are  here  considered,  as  the  verb  to  ground  with 
this  signification  is  never  used  otherwise.  Found 
is  applied  to  outward  circumstances;  ground  to 
whatpassesinwardly  .  .  .  To  found  and  ground 
are  said  of  things  which  demand  the  full  exercise 
of  the  mental  powers ;  to  rest  is  an  action  of  less 
importance:  whatever  is  founded  requires  and  has 
the  utmost  support ;  whatever  is  rested  is  more  by 
the  will  of  the  individual :  a  man  founds  his  reason- 
ing upon  some  unequivocal  fact ;  he  rests  his  asser- 
tion upon  mere  hearsay.  To  found,  ground,  and 
rest  have  always  an  immediate  reference  to  the 
thing  that  supports ;  to  l-nild  has  an  especial  refer- 
ence to  that  which  is  supported,  to  the  superstruct- 
ure that  is  raised."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  found  and  to 
institute,  see  INSTITUTE. 

fo~un-da  -tion,  *foun-da-ci  oun,  s.  [Fr.  fonda- 
tion,  from  Lat.Vtmdafio,  from  fundo—to  found; 
gp.  fundacion ;  Port./undacoo;  Ital.  fondazione.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  founding,  fixing,  or  beginning  to 
build. 

"He  began  thefoundaciounof  the  tour  of  Babyloyne." — 
Xaundevllle,  223. 

2.  The  basis  of  a  building ;  the  solid  ground  on 
which  a  structure  rests. 

"  That  is  the  way  to  make  the  city  flat. 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation, 
To  bury  all."  Shakesp.:  Coriolanun,  iii.  1. 

3.  That  part  of  a  structure  which  is  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

4.  The  act  of  establishing,  originating,  or  found, 
ing;  establishment. 

"That  was  the  foundacioun  of  here  ordre."—  Xaunde- 
ville,  p.  88. 

5.  The   principles,  basis,  or   grounds   on   which 
anything  stands,  rests,  or  is  supported. 

"Having  laid  down  m  my  foundation,  that  the  Scripture 
is  a  rule  that  in  all  things  needful  to  salvation,  is  clear, 
sufficient,  and  ordained  by  God  Almighty  for  that  pur- 
pose."— Dryden:  Religio  Laid.  (Pref.) 

6.  The  grounds  or  reasons  on  which  an  opinion, 
notion,  or  belief  is  founded. 

"  [I]  can  never  prevail  on  myself  to  make  complaints 
which  have  no  cause,  in  order  to  raise  hopes  which  have 
no  foundation." — Burke:  Observations  on  a  late  State  of 
the  Nation. 

7.  A  donation,  legacy,  or  revenue  appropriated  to 
endow  an  institution,  and  constituting  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  its  support ;  an  endowment. 

"  He  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  school  on  a  founda- 
tion."— Sioift. 

8.  That  which  is  founded,  instituted,  or  endowed ; 
an  institution  founded  or  supported  by  an  endow- 
ment. 

II.  Hat-making :  The  body  of  a  hat  or  bonnet,  of 
wool  or  inferior  fur,  upon  which  the  napping  of  su- 
perior fur  is  laid  and  united  at  the  battery. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  foundation, 
ground,  and  basis :  "  A  report  is  said  to  be  without 
any  foundation,  which  has  taken  its  rise  in  mere 
conjecture,  or  in  some  arbitrary  cause  independent 
of  all  fact ;  a  man's  suspicion  is  said  to  be  without 
ground,  which  is  not  supported  by  the  shadow  of 
external  evidence :  unfounded  clamors  are  fre- 
quently raised  against  the  measures  of  government; 
groundless  jealousies  frequently  arise  between  fam- 
ilies, to  disturb  the  harmony  of  their  intercourse. 
Foundation  and  basis  may  be  compared  with  each 
other,  either  in  the  proper  or  in  the  improper  sig- 
nifications: both  foundation  and  basis  are  the  low- 
est parts  of  any  structure ;  but  the  former  lies  under 
ground,  the  latter -stands  above:  the  foundation 
supports  some  large  and  artificially  erected  pile; 
the  basis  supports  a  simple  pillar:  hence  wo  speak 
of  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  baseor  basis 
of  the  Monument."  (Crabb:  EIUJ.  Synon.) 

foundation-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  which  keeps  a  bed- 
plate— of  an  engine,  for  instance — down  to  its  sub- 
structure. 

foundation-muslin,  s. 

Fabric:  An  open-worked,  gummed  fabric,  used 
for  stiffening  dresses  and  bonnets. 

foundation-pile,  s. 

Hydr.  En<j. :  A  pile  driven  into  soft  or  treacher- 
ous ground  to  form,  with  others,  an  unyielding 
basis  for  a  structure. 

foundation-sacrifice, .--. 

Comp.  Mythol.:  A  sacrifice  common  to  races  of 
low  culture,  who  sought  to  render  buildings  firm 
and  stable  by  drenching  the  foundation-stones  with 
blood,  by  burying  a  human  victim  beneath  them, 
or  by  immuring  some  unfortunate  wretch  in  the 
structure  itself.  Tradition  asserts  that  such  sacri- 
fices were  practiced  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  some  form 
or  other,  at  the  castle  of  Liebenstem  in  Thuringia, 
at  the  walls  of  Copenhagen,  and  at  Scutari,  ana 
Tylor  states  that  so  late  as  1843,  when  a  new  bridge 
was  built  at  Halle,  a  notion  was  abroad  among  peo- 
ple that  a  child  was  wanted  to  be  built  into  the 
foundations.  The  idea  underlying  these  sacrifices 
was  the  propitiation  of  evil  spirits,  or  an  endeavor 
to  render  them,  in  some  sort,  guardians  of  the 
structure.  Hugh  Miller  (in  his  My  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters,  ch.  xi.),  relates  a  conversation  he 
had  with  a  herd-boy  on  the  subject  of  ghosts.  The 
boy  said :  "  It's  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  was  killed 
on  the  foundation-stone,  just  after  it  was  laid,  and 
then  built  into  thewa'  by  the  masons,  that  he  might 
keep  the  castle  by  coming  back  again ;  and  they're 
saying  that  a'  the  verra  onld  houses  in  the  kintra 
had  murdered  men  builded  intil  them  in  that  way, 
and  that  they  have  a*  o1  them  their  bogle."  The 
buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  Main  are  said  to  have 
killed  and  buried  a  neg^ro  or  a  Spaniard  with  their 
treasures,  that  his  spirit  might  haunt  the  spot  and 
drive  away  intruders.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the 
dominant  idea  was  that  of  guardianship.  There 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  some  such  rite  in  the 


founder 

book  of  Joshua:  "He  shall  lay  the  foundation 
thereof  in  his  firstborn,  and  in  his  youugeet  son 
shall  he  setup  the  gates  of  it"  (vi.  20).  The  custom 
still  lingers  in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in 
Polynesia  and  Borneo. 

"More  cultured  nations  of  Southern  Asia  have  carried 
on  into  modern  ages  the  rite  of  fui<n'tutiun-*'i,-rijicr'." — 
Talor:  Primitive  Culture,  i.  97. 

foundation-plate,  s. 

1.  Bookbind.:  The  base  plate  on  which  ornaments 
are  arranged  in  the  stamping  or  embossing  press. 

2.  Steam-eng.:  The  bed-plate  of  a  steam-engine. 

foundation-school,  s.  A  school  supported  by  an 
endowment ;  an  endowed  school. 

foundation-stone, «. 

1.  A  stone  in  a  public  building  laid  publicly  with 
ceremony :  it  is  not  necessarily  any  part  of  the  foun- 
dation. 
'2.  The  foundations. 

"My  castles  are  my  king's  alone, 
From  turret  toftnndaao*-»tdm*.H 

Scott:  Marinion,  vi.  13. 

f  oun-da  -tion,  v.  t.  [FOUNDATION,  «.]  To  found, 
to  seme,  to  ground. 

"He  that  foundations  not  himself  with  the  arts."— Felt- 
hami  Resolves. 

f  oun  da  -tion-5r,  s.  [Eng.  foundation;  -er.] 
One  who  derives  support  from  the  foundation  or 
endowment  of  a  college  or  school. 

foun-da  -tion-less,  a.  [Eng./oundatam;  -?es«.] 
Without  foundation ;  baseless. 

foun -der  (l),s.  [Eng./ound(l>; -er.]  One  who 
casts  metal  in  various  forms ;  principally  used  in 
composition,  as,  a  bell-/ounder,  a  type-/ounder,  &c. 

founders'  cleansing-mill,  s.  A  tumbling-box 
in  which  small  castings  are  cleansed  from  adhering 
sand.  In  a  similar  box  articles  may  be  polished  or 
rounded  by  mutual  attrition,  assisted,  if  need  be, 
by  an  abradant,  as  sand  or  emery. 

founders'-dust,  s.  Charcoal  powder  and  coal 
and  coak  dust,  ground  fine,  and  sifted  for  casting 
purposes. 

founders'-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  used  in  preparing 
the  cores  for  loam-molding,  such  as  those  for  iron 
pipes.  A  central  spindle,  being  prepared,  is  placed 
on  centers  or  on  Y's,  and  the  clay  loam  covering  is 
plastered  on  and  regulated  by  a  templet  or  pattern. 

founders'-sand,  ft.  A  species  of  sand  used  for 
making  founding-molds. 

foun-der  (2),  *foun-dour,  *fown-der,  a.    [Eng. 


foun  -der  (2),  *foun-dour, 
found  (21 ;  -er.\ 

1.  One  who  founds  or  lays 


ys  the  foundation  of;  a 

builder ;  an  erecter. 

"Of  famous  cities  we  the  founders  know." 

Waller:  On  St.  James'  Park,  9. 

2.  One  from  whom  anything  has  its  original  or 
beginning :  an  author. 

"Marchol  theyr/oundcr,  patron,  and  precident." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  164. 

3.  One  who  endows  or  establishes  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  support  of  an  institution. 

"  This  hath  been  experimentally  proved  by  the  honor- 
ablefounder  of  this  lecture  in  his  treatise  of  the  air."— 
Bentley:  Boyle  Lectures. 

founders'-sliares,  s.  pi.  Shares  issued  to  the 
founders  of  (or  vendors  to)  a  public  company,  as  a 
part  of  the  consideration  for  the  business ,  or  con- 
cession, &c.,  taken  over,  and  not  forming  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  capital.  As  a  rule,  such  snares  only 
participate  in  profits  after  the  payment  of  a  fixed 
minimum  dividend  on  paid-up  capital.  (Eng.} 

fo"un  dSr  (3),  s.    [FOUNDER,  v.] 
Farriery : 

1.  A  lameness  occasioned  by  inflammation  in  the 
foot  of  a  horse. 

2.  An  inflammatory  fever  of  the  body,  or  acute 
rheumatism. 

foun  -der,  v.  i.  &  t.      [O.    Fr.  fondrer,  afondrer, 
from/ond=a  bottom ;  Lat./undu*.] 
A.  Intransitive: 
*l.  To  fall. 

"For  which  his  horse  for  feere gan  to  turne. 
And  leep  asyde,  &ndfounrlred  as  he  leep." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,688. 

2.  To  sink  to  the  bottom ;  to  be  filled  with  water 
and  sink  ;  said  of  ships. 

3.  To  lie  over,  to  wallow  in  the  sea. 

"  The  ship  no  longer  foundering  by  the  lee, 
Bears  on  her  side  th*  invasions  of  the  sea." 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  iii. 

*3.  To  fail ;  to  miscarry. 

"Alibis  tricks  funnier." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

*4.  To  trip ;  to  fall  lame. 


file,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    hSr,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t» 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     wh6,     son;     mate,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


foundered 


1911 


fourchette 


under  the  receiver  of  an  air-ptimp,  the  elastic  force 


B    Tran.  under  tne  receiver  or  an  air-pump,  tu»  a,**w  .—       II.  Boat. :  A  four-oared  boat ;  the  crew  of  a  four- 

t£  To  cause  internal  innamm.ion  and^  sore,    J^- Mfi-^  -  ll^'C  ^ifof  cSwTon  the  hands  an, 


ness  in  the  feet  of  a  horse,  so  as  to  lame  or  disable 


him. 


wth- 
" 


1.  Lb 


1.      Jjtl  •  ,       .!.<-'      l«3i       ¥»« 

jTin  hv  hatbinc  in  which,  or,  in  feet,  or  the  hands  and  knees. 

"I  have  foundered  nine-score  and  odd  posts."-.^^,,.:    tl"j      ;ioVofTlVo1lm$os 'yen by  seeing  it.  one       2.  Fig. :  To  agree  exactly;  to   be  consistent   in 

H.-I,  ,;i  l '',  ft- 1',  iv.  3.  can  become  young  again.  (Ty lor :  Early  Hist.  Man-  every  particular. 

foun -dered,  a.    [Eng./ounder,v.;-ed.]  Lamed,    kind  (1866),  352-5.)  .      four-cornered,   *foure-cornerde,  *foure- 

disablod  ;  suffering  from  a  founder.  (3)  Hero's  foun  tain:   An    artificial    fountain  of  neryd,  *four-cornerde,  (/.     Having  four  cor 

•f6~un  -der-ess  (l).s.    [Eng. /ottnder  (1),  s.;-«ss.]    water,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  air,  invented  by  Or  angles. 
A  female  founder,  or  caster  of  metals.                            Hero  %*£^£SS3SfaaMMnmnJ  four-corners,  s.  pi. 


Old  Eng.  Law:  All  that  is  within  a  document  i 


*foun  -der-ess  (2),  «.    [FOUNDRESS.] 


Obvious  compounds :  Fountain-flood,  fountain- 


„„.  to^the^currents  which" their" cili»  produce.    They  four-handed,  a.     Having  four  hands ;   quadru- 

found  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  are  not  fishes,  but  akin  to  Actinia,  &c.    Example,  manous. 

A.  Aspr.par.:  [FOUND  (1), ».]  Bero«-  four-horse,  a.     Drawn  by  four  horses;   as,  a 

S.  As  adj. :  Often  in  composition,  as  tvpe-/o«nd-       fountain-head,  8.  four-horse  coach. 

ing,  beH-foundi7ig.                                                                 1;  Lit. :  A  source  or  spring ;  the  head  or  source  four-in-hand,  a.,  adv.  &  8. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or   operation  of  smelting  «  ™<*<  **•       murmur  of  tias  fountain-head."  *••  A*  ^jective : 

Tennyson.-  1w>  Voices,  216.  1.  Drawn  by  four  horses,  and  driven  by  one  per- 


.  . 

ores,  and  of  smelting  and  casting  metals. 


found-llng,   *found-el-yng, .  *found-lyng,   «.       2.  F.'ff.:  The  primary  source;  the  origin;  the  ong-  son;  as,  a/our-in-hond  ooaoh.  inhan(,s.a, 

[Eng.  found,  pa.  par.  of/md;  dim.  sufl. -Jm»7].   A  .     ,  2.  Pertaining  to  the  driving  of  four-m-nanas ,  as, 

child  deserted  or  exposed  to  chance,  or  found  with-       „  We  hBTe  thu  detajl  (rom  the  fountai,,.head,  from  the  the  Four-in-hand  <  lub. 

out  father  or  mother.  persons  themselves."— Paley:  Evidences,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  viii.  ]j.  ^sadu.:  With  four  horses  attached  to  a  voh 

foundling-hospital,  s.    A  hospital  or  charitable       fountain- inkstand,  s.    An  inkstand  which  has  and  driven  by  one  driver ;  as,  He  was  driving  four- 

institution  where  deserted  children  are  taken    in  a  cont;nuai  supply  of  ink  from  an  elevated  foun-  in-hand. 

and  reared.  tain,  or  which  has  an  elastic  diaphragm  by  which  <J.  As  subst.:  A  vehicle  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 

*found'-me'nt,  s.  [Fr./ondemenr.]  A  foundation,  the  dip-cup  may  be  supplied  or  emptied. 


[FUNDAMENT.] 


fountain-lamp,   «.     A  lamp  with    an  elevated 


foun -dress,   *foun-der-ess,  s.    [Eng.  founder;  reservoir  for  supply,  asin  most ,formsof  the  Argand, 

-ess.]    A  female  founder;  a  woman  who   founds,  the  student's  lamp,  for  instance 
builds,  or  endows.  fountain-pen,  s.    A  pen  wl 

foun'-drf ,  *foun-der-y,  *foun-der-ie,  s.    [Eng.  TOir  for  the  supply  of  the  pen. 
found:  -er ;  -j/.] 

*1.  The  act  or  art  of  founding  or  casting  metals. 


driven  by  one  driver, 
four-leaved,  «.    Having  four  leaves. 
Four-leaved  grass  or  clover : 


,e  student's  lamp,  for  instance.  5£V  U     Kr*  8««W>^ta,   (2)  A   four-leaved 

fountain-pen,  s.    A  pen  which  has  an  mk-reser-    variety  of  Trifolium  repens.     (Britten  t&  Holland.) 

Four-leaved  shamrock:    A  shamrock  which   has 
four  "leaves,"  i.e.,  leaflets.     Probably  it  is  the 


with  a  natural  head 


2.  A  building  arranged  and  fitted  for  founding  or    pnragm. 
casting  metals. 

"  His  eyes  having  suff 

he  grew  blind  in  1550,  and  died  soon  after."-) 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i- 


tious  to  bestow  magic  power  on  its  finder. 
four-legged,  a.     Having  four  legs;  quadruped. 

four-nooked,     *feower-noked,    *four-noked, 
Having  tour  corners  or  au^los. 


Also  known  cs  a 'molding-crane,  from  its  being  used    pentine 

for  lifting  into  and  out  of  position  the  drags  of       *fgun'-tain-eer,    *foun-taln-ere,   I,      .      _ 
molds,  cores,  &c.,  in  heavy  casting,  loam-work,  and   fountain;  -eer.]    The   manager,    director,   or  con 
pit-casting.    [CRANE.]  triver  of  a  fountain. 

f6unt(l),s.    [FONT  (2).] 

Print. :  A  font  or  assortment  of  printer's  type. 

f  cTunt  (2),  s.    [O.  Fr.  funt,  font,  from  Lat.  fans 


four-o'clock,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  hour  so  named. 

2.  Bot.:    Mirabilis  dichotoma.    So  called  in   the 
West  Indies,  where  it  grows,  because  the  flowers 

[English    "l>ln  at  f.our  9'c>ck  ini?e  afte.rnoPn 


.foun  -Uin-less,  a.  [^.fountain;  -,ess.l  With- 
out  fountains  ;  having  no  fountain  or  spring. 

,    .         .       .  .  »f6un'-tain-l8t,  ..    [Eng.  fountain;  dimin.  suff. 

(genit.  /onti»)=a  spring.]    A  spring,  a  fountain,  a    ,let  j    A  little  fountain 
well. 


. 
Four-o'clock  flower:  The  same  as  FOUE-O  CLOrtc, 

•*  tmT  P°St8  °'  PiUarS  ;  aS'  ' 
for  t^68 


foun -tain,  *foun-taine,  «.  [O.  Fr.  funtaine; 
Fr.  fontaine,  from  Low  Lat./ontena,  from  Lat.  fans 
(genit.  fontis)  =  &  fountain,  a  spring;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
/ontana.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  A  well ;  a  spring  or  natural  source  of  water, 
spouting  or  flowing. 

"  Fast  by  a  brook,  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave." 
Beattie:  Minstrel,  ii. 


(2)  The  head  or  source  of  a  river  or  stream. 


*f'ount  -ful.  o.    [English  fount ;  -fulffi.l    Full  of       four-tailed,  a.  Having  four  tails  or  projecting 


fountains  or  springs. 


portions. 
Four-tailed  bandage : 


*foupe,  v.r.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  drive  or  force       §^.;T'banda'ge*'for   the    forehead,   face,  and 
with  violence.  jaws.    (Ogilvie.) 

fou-qul-er  -a  (qu  as  It) ,  s.    [Named  after  Dr.  P.       four.tnieveB,  s.  pi. 

E.  Fouqmere,  pro?essor  of  med.cine.in  Paris.]= ^r.th{eves,  'vinegar:  A  preparation  from   Kos- 

mnrinus  officindlis.     (Paxton.* 

four-way  cock,  four-way  valve,  ».   A  cock  or 
*f  6u-qul-er-a  -c8-89   (qu  as  k),  s.  pi.      [Mod.    valve  having  two  separate  passages  in_  the  plug; 
Lat.  fouquiera,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -fleece.]      and  communicating  with  four  pipes.    It  was  the 
Bot.:  An  obsolete  order  of  PolypetalousExogens,    invention  of  James  Watt. 

•wheeled,  a.    [FOURWHEEI^ED.] 


receptacle  kept  supplied  with  water  for  drinking 
or  ornamental  purposes. 

"  As  spouts  a  fountain  in  the  court 
Of  some  rich  Capuan's  hall." 
Macaulay:  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  m 


•wheeler,  s.    A  carriage,  coach,  or  vehicle' 
"    ir  wheels;  a  four-wheeled  cab. 
*f  6urb,  r.  t.    [FoUKB,  s.]    To  cheat,  to  swindle, 
to  deceive. 

halving  rarge^airunTtedTnTcraluburaycorolla.    .'SSg^SSR**1*    ^^    A  "'"^  '  8Wi"d!°r- 

*f  ourb  -Sl-f,  s.    [Fr.  fourberi-  .1    A  cheat ; 
_          ception ;  a  swindle. 

[FO*UQUTERA,  FoUQUIERACEi;.] 


f  6u-qul-er  -6-8B  (qu  as  k),  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  fou- 
quiera, and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj .  suff.  -em J 
Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Tamariscacese,  distinguished  by 


,&c. 


. 

The  ink-reservoir  in  a  printing-press. 
,'6)  The  supply-chamber  in  a  reservoir-pen. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Tne  origin  or  source. 

"Come,  to  the  beaming  God  your  hearts  unfold! 
Draw  from  itsfoantain  life!" 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  11.  48. 

(2)  The  first  cause  or  principle. 

II.  Her.:  A  circle  called  a  roundle,  divided  into 
six  spaces  by  waved  lines  across  the  shield,  and 
tinctured  argent  and  azure. 

It  (1)'  Fountain  inracuo: 


fdur-cant,  s.    [Eng.  four,  and  <-un«.] 

Naut.  :  A  rope  of  four  strands. 

*f  6ur9hed,  a.    [Fr.  fnurcht.]    Forked. 

f  6ur-chee  ,     four  -phi,     aifj.     [Fr.    fourch£= 

Her.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  cross  forked  at  th» 


four,  *feour,  *few-er,  *feow-ere,  *fow-er, 
*fowre,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  fedwer;  cogn.  with  O.  S. 
fiwarjluwar,fior;  Dut.rter;  O.Fris.yio»fer,jffuwer, 
flor;  Icel.  fjorir;  Dan.  frie ;  O.  H.  Ger.  Jior;  Ger. 
vier;  Sw./j/ra;  Goth.^dwor;  Lat.qit«(«or;  Gr.tet- 
tares,tesaares;  Wei.  pcdwar:  Gael,  ceithir;  Russ. 
chetvero;  Sansc.  chetvar,  chatur ;  Pali  chattaro.\  ends. 

A.  As  adj.:  Twice  two;  amounting  to  the  sum  of       f 6ur-chette  ,  s.    [Fr.=a  fork.] 
two  and  two. 

"  There  were  /eotcer  kinges."— iai/amcm,  ii.  219. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  sum  of  two  and  two;  the  number  consist- 


1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:  A  slight  transverse  fold  (frccnulum 
pudendi)  within  the  posterior  commissure,  comic'ct-. 
ingthelabia  majora  of  the  vulva.    It  is  frequently 
torn  in  the  first  parturition. 

(2)  Cnrnpar.:  The  forked    bone,    formed    by  th« 
union  of  the  clavicles  in  many  birds.    [FuRcTi,Ay 
MERRITHOUGHT.] 


Mech.  •  A  flask  containing  water  and  air.     The    ing  of  twice  two. 

neck  is  closed  by  a  cork,  through  which  passes  a       2.  A  symbol  expressing  the  sum  of  twice  two ;  as 

tube,  dipping  in  the  liquid.    The  flask  being  put    4  or  iv. 

^i     b<jy-     pout,    Jdwl;    cat,    90!!,     chorus,    ^hin,    benph;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon     e?ist.   ph  = 
-clan,      -t'ian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhua.    -tious,    -clous,     -sioua  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     det 


fourching 


1912 


2.  Glove-making:  The  forked  piece  between  two    profits  were  apportioned  on  the  following  system: 
cljacent  fingers  of  a  glove,  uniting  the  portions  of    First  a  minimum  of  mere  subsistence  money  was 


adja 


fowe 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  The  ordinal  of  four:  the  nest  after  the  third. 
'  parts  into  which  a 


[From    Norm.  Fr.  /ourcfte=to 


ay  interest  on  the  capital  received.    The  profits  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  four  equal  parts  into  which 

__                                                                     ivided  thus  were  then  expended  by  the  individual  a  whole  is  divided;  the  quotient  of  one  divided  by 

I.,!,,-:  the   act   of   delaying  legal   proceedings,.    T'Phlto  ?s *they  Plea?ed:  .  An  ?ftort  w«s  mad.e  f "V ;  a  quarter. 

(Wharton  &c  )                                                                     about  18M  to  form  an  industrial  colony  on  Fourier  s  2.  Music:  An  interval  of  four  notes,  comprising 
F..                        .   .         r___    -•_                        ,        plan,  but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful. 


foursh-Ing, 
delay,  to  put  off .] 


four -course,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  four,  and  course.] 

A.  ^.«u6«fan«tw;  mint"  see 
Ajfric. :  A  rotation  introduced  from  England  by    to  or  supp 

which  the  same  crop  recurs  at  intervals  of  four 
years.  The  most  practiced  fourcourse  is  ( 1)  W  heat ; 
(2)  Turnips ;  (3)  Barley  or  Oats ;  and  (4)  Clover, 
wheat  and  mangels  on  heavier  soils  taking  the 
place  of  barley  and  turnips. 

B.  As  adjective : 


two  whole  tones  and  a  semitone.     A 


-er-Ist,  fdu-rl-Sr-lte,  a.    [For  first  ele-  J'o'f^comprisesonewhole  tone  and  two  semitones. 
Fourierism;  suit,  -ist,  -ite.]    An  adherent  .  The  Fourth ":  The  fourth  day.  of  July,  the 

rorternf  Kourii-rNm  In  vT  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of   independence, 

>orieroi  i  ourierlsm  (,q.  ^.).  .  th-i-i-n,  ,,f  *),»  TT«ifo,i  «<•„*,><, 


-Hit! 
'ne  of  four  c 


il_-U4U£.    JWWtt    ,       II         .1111.      9UU. 
ren  born  at  the  same  time. 
*fourm,  s.    [FORM.] 
f6ur-neau  (eau  as  6),  s.    [Fr.] 


and  the  birth  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation. 
fourth-estate,  ».    A  name  given  by  Lord  Macau- 


[Eng.  fourj  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 

lay  to  the  English  press. 
fourth-rate,  s. 

Naut. :  Formerly  a  50  to  70  gun  vessel,  now  a  gun- 

Mil.:  The  chamber  of  a  mine  in  which  the  pow-    boat  carrying  from  1  to  4  guns. 
Agric. :  Cultivated  on,  or  in  any  way  pertaining    der  is  lodged 

to,  the  rotation  described  under  A;    as,  the  four-       ,.  f ourth -ly,  adv.    [English  fourth;  -ly.]    In  the 

course  system.  '  Our  -ne-tlte,    s.    [Named  after  Fournet,   who    fourth  place. 

fSur-croy'-a    (oy   as  61),    fdur-crse-a,    fur-    '"j^^Vdoubtful  varietv  of  Galenite      Fournet       f  bur -wheeled,  a.    [English  four,  and  wheeled.] 
eraj-a,  four -crse-a,  s.    [Named  after  Fourcroy,    declared  it  a  mixture  of  galenite  with  copper  ore.       Having  or  running  upon  four  wheels. 

"  Scarce  twenty  fourwheeled  cars,  compact  and  strong, 
The  iiKt^sy  load  could  bear,  and  roll  along." 

Pope:  Odyssey,  U.  286. 

fouse, ».    [Foos.] 

feet  high,  its  inflorescence  thirty.  four  -pound,  a.  [Eng.  four,  and  pound.]  Weigh-       f  6us  -sa,  s.    [Native  name  of  the  animal.] 

f6ur-drln'-l-er  (er  asg),  e.    [For  etym.  see  def.  ing  four  pounds, 

of  compound.]  f  bur -pound-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  four;  pound;  -er.] 

fourdrinier-machlne,  s.    [See  def.]    A  paper-  1.  A  loaf  weighing  four  pounds, 

making  machine,  the  first  to  make  a  continuous  2.  A  small  cannon  to  throw  a  shot  or  shell  of  four 

web.    It  was  invented  by  Louis  Robert,  of  Essonne,  pounds  in  weight, 
and  patented  by  him  in  France.    A.  Mr.  Gamble  and 

the  brothers  Fourdrinier  improved  it.  The  machine  f  our -rier,  s.    [Fr.]    A  harbinger, 

was  perfected  by  others.    The  essential  features  of  f  bur  -score,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  four,  and  score.] 

the  machine  are:  (1)  A  stream  of  paper  pulp  flow-  ,      .       . .    ,. 

ing  on  to  the  surface  of  an  endless,  horizontal,  wire  *•  •"*  aajeci 

web;  (2)  a  tremulous  motion  to  the  web  to  shake  .!•  Amounting  in  number  to  four  times  twenty; 

out  the  water,  which  falls  in  a  rain  beneath,  and  to  eighty. 


Zool. :  A  catlike,  viverine  animal  found  in  the 
Island  of  Madagascar.  It  is  the  Cryptoprocta  ferox 
of  naturalists. 

f  6u'-s.el,  s.    [FUSEL.] 

fousel-oil,  8.    [FUSEL-OIL.] 

*fou'-t§r,  8.  [Fr.  foutu.]  A  mean,  despicable  fel- 
low. [FoUTY.] 

*f  du'-ter,  f.  t.  &  i.    [FOOTER,  s.]    To  bungle. 

fduth,  *fowth,  s.  [Scotch  /ou=full,  and  suff. 
-th.]  Plenty,  enough. 


felt  the  fiber ;  (3)  a  traveling  deckle  which  keeps  up 
with  the  motion  of  the  web,  and  forms  the  lateral 
margin  of  the  paper;    (4)  a  porous  dandy  which 
pUfcsses  the  pulp  and  absorbs  some  of  the  water ;  (5) 
a  couching  roller  to  take  up  the  web ;  (6)  a  pressure 
roller  to  abstract  moisture ;  and  (7)  drying,  sizing, 
finishing,  measuring,  and  cutting  devices, 
fbur'-fleld,  a.    [Eng.  four,  and  field.] 
Agric. :  The  same  as  Fourconrse  (q.  v.). 
fbur  fold,  *four-fald,  *fowre-folde.  a.  & 


"  We  habbeth  ibeo  her/ourscore  yer." 

St.  Brandon,  p.  14. 

2.  It  is  used  elliptically  for  fourscore,  or  eighty 
years  of  age. 

"At/ourscore  he  retained  a  strong  relish  for  innocent 
pleasures." — Atocaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  AsKubst. :  The  number  or  amount  of  four  times 
twenty. 

four  -some,  four-sum,  a.  [Eng. /our,  suff.  -some 
—  Mid.  Eng.  same  =  together.]  A  term  applied  to 


fduth'  jf ,  fowth  y,  a.  [Eng./ouift,-  -j/.]  Having 
the  appearance  of  fullness;  a  term  applied  to  cattle 
that  are  gross  in  shape,  or  have  their  bellies  filled 
with  food. 

f  du'-tl-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  foutu;  -ly.]  In  a  mean, 
base,  disgraceful,  or  obscene  manner. 

fou -tl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fouty;  -ness.]  Meanness, 
baseness,  obscenity. 

*fdu'-tra,  s.  [FOOTER.]  A  fig;  a  fico;  a  word  of 
contempt. 


r  /*CT     ,  V"*1,    vv*T»*WT'    "'"'o-iuiuo,   i*.   i*  n.    =  mm.  tug.  same  =  togctner.  ]    A  term  applied  to    r 

[A-  S.  fe6werfeald ;  O.  Fris.  fuiwerfald:  O.  H.  der.    anything   in  which  four  take  part  together;  as,       f  6u -ty,  a.    [O.  Fr.  foutu,  pa.  par.  of  /outre=io 


fiorfalt.] 

A.  As  adj.:     Feur    times  told;  quadruple;   four 
times  as  much  or  as  many. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  quantity  four  times  as  much  or  as 
great. 

f  bur'-f  old,  v.  t.    [FOURFOLD,  n.]    Tc 
fourfold  ratio. 

four-footed,  *foure-fot-ed,  *foure  fot-ede, 
*fbwre-fet-yd,  a.  [Eug.  four,  and/oo(«i.J  Having 
four  feet ;  quadruped. 

f  6ur'-gon,  e.    [Fr.] 

"Foursquare  to  all  the  winds  that  blew." 
1.  A  tumbrel  or  ammunition-wagon.  Tennyson:  Ode  on  Wellington,  3S. 

i  A  French  baggage-vehicle.  f  bur-teen  ,  'feow-er-tene,  *four-tene,  a.  &  , 

fou'-rl-8r-l§m,  s.  [Named  from  the  founder,  [A.  S-feou;ertyne,fe6wertfne;  O.  Fris.  ftuwertine 

Charles  Fourier  (Def.) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  O.  H.  Ger.  fiorzehan;  Dut.  veertien;  Goth,  flavor 

Polit.  Econ.  &  JJist. :  A  system  partly  of  coopera-  taihun;  Icel.  fjdrtdn;  Svt.fjorton;  Dan.  fjorten 

tiqn,  partly  of  socialism,  advocated,  and  to  a  cer-  Ger.  vierzehn.) 

tain   extent    carried  out,  by    Charles   Fourier^a  A.  As  adj. :  Amounting  in  number  to  four  and 


lecher.]     Mean,  base,  disgraceful,  despicable,  ob- 
scene, 
f  6  -ve-a  (pi.  fo  -ve-se),  s.    [Lat.=a  small  pit. 


a  foursome  reel.     (Scotch.*) 

four   square,  *fowre-square,  a.    [Eng.  four, 
and  square.] 

1.  Lit. :   Having   four   sides   and    angles  equal ;    A  euphonic  form  for  /odea,  from  fod,  the  root  of 
quadrangular;  square.  /odt'o=to  dig.] 

assess  in  a  "The  temple  of  Bel  was  invironed  with  a  wall  carried 
foursquare,  of  great  height  and  beauty;  and  on  each 
square  certain  brazen  gates  curiously  engraven."  — 
Kaleiah:  History.  „„  „  j,  „„„, 

2.  Fig. :  Presenting  an  unyielding  front  to  all  op-    wall  betwee 


Frenchman,  born   at    Besanson,  April  7, 1772.    He 
was  for  some  considerable  time  in    a    merchant's 


ten,  or  twice  seven. 

office,  and  was  at  a  susceptible  age  when :  the" for-  J'L'T  *%£,""'?,£ «?*™  ,*?"  *°°™  *"  9h<><> 

ment  produced  by  the  first  Froncli  Revolution  was  " 

continuallybringingnewviews  as  tothereorganiza-  "•  As  substantive : 
tion  of  society  before  men's  minds.    A  benevolent 


Anatomy : 

1.  Sing.:  Various  small  pits,  holes,  or  depressions. 
Thus  there  is  a  Fovea  anterior  of  the  fourth  ventri- 
cle, a  Fovea  or  fossa  avails  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall  between  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  and  a  Fovea 
centralis  ia  the  middle  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
eye-ball,  where  the  retina  is  so  thin  as  to  look  as  if 
a  hole  existed  in  it. 

2.  PI. :    There   are    Fovece    glandulares   in    the 
parietal  bones  of  most  skulls,  especially  in  those  of 
old  persons.    (Quain.) 

f 6 -ve-ate,  a.    [Lat./ove(a)  =  apit;  -ate.] 
Bot.:  The  same  as  FOVEOLATE  (q.  v.). 

fo-vS-6  late,  f  6 -ve  6-lat-ed,  a.     [Low  Lat. 

foveola—a.  little  pit :  -ate,  -ated.] 

,r  aie."—       Bat. :  Having  little  pits  or  depressions ;  pitted. 
(Figuier.) 
fo -ve-6le,  s.    [Low  Lat.  foveola=&  little  pit.] 


1.  The  number  amounting  to  four    and  ten,  or 


.                                                                                ,  Bot.:  The  porithecium  of  certain  fungals. 

man,  he  for  years  attempted  to  devise  a  scheme  for    twice  seven.  f  o-vll  -la,   s.      [A   dimin.  from  Latin  /ofeo=  to 

the  benefit  of  society,  and  in  a  series  of  publica-       2.  A  symbol  used  to  denote  such  a  number;  as,  14  cuorish  to  foster  ]      * 

tionst  which  both  thereviewers  and  the  public,  as  a    or  xiv.  BoL  .  'A  mucilaginous  liquid  contained  in  the  in- 

rule,  ignored,  made  known  theopimons  since  called       fourteenth,  a.  &  s.     [A.  S.  feawerteodha  ;  O.  terior  of  the  pollen  grain,  and  the  immediate  agent 

by  Jus  name.    He  was  a  devout  but  liberal  Roman    Fris.  fmwertinda;   M.   H.  Ger.  vierzehende;   Dut.  in  fertilization.    It  descends   through  the  poUen- 

Oathohc,  and  a  student  of  prophecy,  and  believed    t.eer«ende  ,•    Icel.  fiortdndi;   Sw.  fjortonde;  Dan.  tubo  toward  the  ovule  or  young  seed. 
that  ho  was  acting  in  conformity  with  Scripture    fi^^ta^rio  •  Vior  WoVy^jm/,*  1 

principles  in  proposing  his  scheme.    He  died  in   fjo^ende^orii,  foW(  „. 
Paris  on  Oct.  10,  1833,  in  his  66th  year,  too  early  to       A-  As  adjective: 

1.  The  ordinal  of  fourteen. 


Paris  on  Oct.  10,  1833,  in  his  66th  year,  too  early  to 

foresee  the  extent  to  which  his  views  on  the  rela-       _ ._ 

tions  of  capital  and  labor  were  destined  ultimately  2.  Being  one  of  fourteen  equal  parts  into  which  a 

to  spread.                ^  whole  is  divided. 

Fourier's  scheme  was  that  what  he  called  from  R    Ja  c,,i,ein»ti,v>  • 

the  word  phalanx,  a  phalanstery,   consisting  of  f*  * 

about400  families,  or  1,800  persons,  should  live  to-  J-.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  of  fourteen  equal  parts  into 

gother,  combining  their  labor,  upon  a  district  about  which  a  whole  is  divided;  the  quotient  of  one  di- 

11  square  league  in  extent.    The  buying  and  selling  vided  by  fourteen. 

transactions  requisite  for  the  support  of  the  com-  2-  Music:  The  octave  of  the  seventh,  a  distance 

mnnity,  were  to  be  managed  by  a  single  person,  comprehending  thirteen  diatonic  intervals, 

which  would  save  a  multitude  of  peddling  opera-  fourth,  *ferd,  *feorthe,  *ferth,  *ferthe,  *nerth, 


[FULL.]    Full,  drunk, 
fow  (1),  s.    [Etyin.  doubtful.] 
1.  (See  extract.) 


"Fow,  an  iron  fork  of  two  appropriate  prongs,  in  a  long, 
..lender,  smooth,  elastic  handle  or  pole,  for  throwing  up 
the  sheaves  in  building  the  sheaves  in  a  cornstack,  and 


slender',  smooth,  elastic  handle  or  pole,  for  throwing  up 
the  sheaves  in  building  the  sheaves  in  a  cornstack,  and 
for  throwing  down  the  stack." — Ol.  Surv.  Kairns.  (Jamie- 


2.  A  mow  or  heap  of  corn  in  the  sheaves. 
fow  (2) ,  fOWS,  s.    [Foos.]  .     . 

*fow-age, «.    [FECAGE.] 

.*fow-are,  s.  [Icel.fdgair:]  A  cleanser  or  cleaner, 
en,    v.   t.    [Icol.  fdga,  fcegja:Svr. 
To  cleanse  or  clean  out.    [FEY.] 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


fowertie 

fow-er-tie,  s.   [FOUETT.] 

f<5wk,  K.    [FoLK.J    Folk,  people.    (Scotch.) 

"Area!  gentleman  for  sue  many   hundred  years,  and 

never  hunds  puir/mrk  jiff  your  grnnti  us  if  they  were  mud 

tykes." — Scutt:  irity  Alanneriny,  ch.  iii. 

ftfwl,  *feogh-el,  *fogh  el,  *foglile,  *fug-el, 
*fugh-el,  *foul,  *fuel,  x.  [A.  S.fugol;  cogu.  with 
Dut.  voyel;  Dsn-fugl;  Icel.  fugl,  fogl;  Sw.  fayc-l; 
Goth./uy/o;  O.  H.  G&r.fugal;  Ger.  vogel.] 

*1.  A  bird.  (Frequently  used  unchanged  in  the 
plural.) 

"Have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  the  foal  of 
the  uir."— Genesis  i.  28. 

2.  A  domestic  cock  or  hen ;  a  barn-door  fowl. 
{Gallus  domesticus.)  It  figures  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  must  have  been  domesticated  at  a 
remote  period  of  antiquity.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  its  original  stock  was  Gallus  bankivus,  the 
jungle  fowl  of  Java,  but  this  is  as  yet  far  from 
being  proved.  Remains  of  Gallus  domesticus  have 
been  found  in  the  Cave-fauna  of  France. 

IT  Foirls  of  warren :  According  to  Coke  they  are 
the  partridge,  quail,  rail,  pheasant,  woodcock,  mal- 
lard, heron,  &c.  Manwood,  on  the  contrary,  limits 
the  term  to  the  pheasant  and  partridge.  (Eng.) 

fowl-foot,  s. 

Bot. :  Ornithopus  perpusllluR,  so  called   because 
the  seed-pods  resemble  the  feet  of  birds, 
fowl-grass,  fowl  meadow-grass,  fold  meadow- 
grass,  s. 

Bot . :  Poa  Irivialis.  ( Withering  in  Britten  <t  Half 
land.) 

fowl-house,  s.  A  house  or  shed  in  which  domes- 
tic fowls  are  kept . 

fowl-run,  s.  A  wired-in  inclosure  in  which 
domestic  fowls  can  feed. 

fowl,  *fowle,  *fowl-yn,  v.  i.  [A.  S.fugelian;  &L 
H.  Ger.  vogelen.]  [FOWL,  s.  \  To  catch  or  kill  wild 
birds  for  food  or  game,  as  by  means  of  decoys, 
nets,ibird-lime,  hawking,  or  shooting. 

fdwl -er,  *foul-er,  s.  [A.S.fualere.]  [FOWL,  t>.] 
One  who  pursues  and  kills  wild-fowl  for  food  or 
game. 

fowler 's-servlce,  s. 

Bot. :  Pyrus  aucuparia,  the  berries  of  which  are 
used  by  boys  to  catch  blackbirds.  ( Coles  in  Britten 
&  Holland.) 

Fowler's  solution,  s.  [From  Dr.  Fowler,  an 
English  physician,  its  inventor  or  first  compounder.  1 

Pharm.:  An  aqueous  solution  of  Arseuiate  of 
potassium  so  compounded  that  1  part  of  Arsenious 
acid  is  contained  in  every  100  parts  of  the  solution. 
It  is  a  useful  tonic. 

fo"w'-ler-ite.  s.  [Named  after  Fowler  who  men- 
tioned it  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  in 
1825.] 

Min, :  A  zinciferous  variety  of  Rhodonite.  It  is 
found  at  Sterling,  N.  J.  It  is  called  by  Thomson 
ferro-silicate  of  manganese.  (Dana.) 

f6wl'-Ing,  *f6ul'-Ing,  *foul-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [FOWL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subet, :  The  act  or  practice  of  pursuing  or 
killing  wild-fowl  for  food  or  game. 

fowling-piece,  s.  A  fire-arm  or  gun  adapted  for 
ordinary  sporting. 

"  You  shall  see  in  the  country  in  harvest  time,  pigeons, 
though  they  destroy  never  so  much  corn,  the  farmer  dare 
not  present  the  fowling-piece  to  them:  why?  because  they 
belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor."  —  Webster:  White 
Devil,  v. 

*fOWS,  8.     [FOOS.] 

f6wth,  s.     [FOUTH.] 

f  8x,  s.  [A.  S. :  cogn.  with  Dut.  vos;  Icel.  fox,  f6a; 
Goth.fawho;  0.  H.  Ger.  foha;  M.  H.  Ger.  vohe, 
vuhs;  Ger.  fucks.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3  (1). 

"Foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests." 
— Luke  ix.  68. 

2.  Figuratively^: 

(1)  A  sly,  cunning  fellow ;  a  knave. 

"  It  [metaphor]  may  be  founded  on  comparison,  first,  of 
the  qualities  of  a  man  with  those  of  a  beast;  as  when  we 
call  a  crafty  .  hnd  cruel  man  a  fox." — Beattie:  Moral 
Science,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  i.,  g  i. 

(2)  A  sword  (from  the  figure  of  a  fox  being  fre- 
quently engraved  on  the  blades ;  but  perhaps  from 
Lat.  falx). 

"  Thou  dieat  on  point  of  /ox." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  4. 
II.  Technically: 
1.  Zodlogy : 

(1)  Gen.:  The  genus  Vulpes.  The  foxes  differ 
from  the  dogs  in  haying  a  long,  bushy  tail,  and  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  elliptical  or  nearly  linear  by  day, 
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but  becoming  circular  or  nearly  so  by  night.  This 
fits  them  to  be  nocturnal  animals.  The  American 
or  Hcd  Fox  is  Canis  fulvus.  Mauj*  skins  are  annu- 
ally exported  from  this  country.  1'ulpes  lagopus  is 
the  Arctic  fox.  The  Deccan  fox  is  I",  beugaleiaii, 
though  Bengal  and  the  Deccan  are  some  distance 
apart.  Vulpes  vulgaris,  formerly  and  still  by  many 
called,  after  the  example  of  Linna»us,  Cania  vulpt-n, 
is  the  common  English  species.  Its  running  is  pro- 
verbial. It  is  an  inhabitant  of  nearly  all  Europe, 
as  well  as  of  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa. 
Other  species  are  the  black  or  silver  gray,  the  cross- 
gray,  and  the  cross-woods  foxes. 

(2)  Callionymux  lyra,  the  Gemmeous  Dragonet,  a 
fish,  so  called  from  its  yellow  color. 

2.  Naut.:  A  small  strand  of  rope  made  by  twisting 
several    rope-yarns  together.      Used  for   seizings, 
mats,  sennits,  and  gaskets. 

3.  Mech.  :  A  wedge  driven  into  the  split  end  of  a 
bolt  to  tighten  it.    [  FOX-BOLT.] 

fox-bats,  e.pl. 

ZoOL:  The  bats  with  fox-like  heads,  constituting 
the  family  Pteropidee.  They  are  o_f  large  size,  the 
Kalong  (Pteromts  edulis)  measuring  four  to  five 
feet  between  the  tips  of  the  expanded  wings,  and 
inhabit  the  Eastern  Islands,  Southern  Asia,  and 
Africa.  [FLYING-FOX,  PTEKOPID*.] 

fox-bitch,  s.    A  female  foxhound. 

fox-bolt,  «.  A  description  of  bolt  which  is  made 
tight  by  a  fox  or  wedge  driven  into  a  split  in  the 
end. 

fox-brush,  s.    The  brush  or  tail  of  a  fox. 

fox-chop,  8. 

Bot.:  Mesembryanthenium  vulpinum 

fox-fish,  8. 

ZoOl.:  [Fox,  8.,  II.  3(3).] 

fox-grape,  s. 

Bot.  :  Vitis  vulpina,  so  called  because  its'fruit  has 
a  foxy  or  sharp  taste.  It  is  a  native  of  this  country, 
where  it  is  largely  cultivated.  The  fruit  of  various 
improved  varieties  of  it  has  been  sent  to  Europe 
under  the  names  of  the  Bland,  the  Isabella,  the  Os- 
wego  Tokay,  &c.  ;  all,  however,  are  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  genuine  grape,  Vitis  vinifera.  Some 
other  species  of  the  genus  with  a  foxy  taste  have 
also  been  called  fox-grapes. 

fox-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  Geranium  robertianum,  from  the  smell  re- 
sembling that  of  a  fox.  (Ency.  of  Agric.  ;  Britten 
dt  Holland.) 

fox-key,  s. 

Mech.  :  A  split  cotter  with  a  thin  wedge  of  steel 
driven  into  the  end  to  prevent  its  working  back. 

fox-shark,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  shark,  Alopias.  or  Alopecias  vulpes; 
called  also  the  Sea-fox,  the  Thresher,  and  the  Sea- 
ape.  It  attains  a  length  of  about  fifteen  feet,  and  is 


foxtail-wedging 


.  , 

found  occasionally  in  the  British  seas.     The  resem- 
a fox  is  in  the  length  and  roughness  of 


blance  to  a 
the  tail. 


*fox-sleep,  s.    A  feigned  sleep. 

fox-tail,  s.    [FOXTAIL.] 

*fox-  whelp,  s.    Some  kind  of  liquor. 

"Fox-whelp,  a  beverage  as  much  better  than  champagne, 
as  it  is  honester,  wholesomer,  and  cheaper."  —  Southey: 
The  Doctor,  Interchapt.  xvi. 

fox's-claws,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Lycopodiutn  clavatuni. 

fox's-foot,  8. 

Bot.:  A  grass,  Dactylis  glomerata. 

f  5x,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fox,  8.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  deceive  ;  to  cheat  ;  to  entrap  ;  to  swindle. 

"  'Fore  Jove,  the  captain  foxed  him  rarely." 

Mayne.-  City  Match,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  intoxicate  ;  to  stupefy  with  drink. 

"He  never  foxes  himself  but  with  one  sort  of  wine,  or  in 
such  a  peculiar  unaltered  bowl."  —  Boyle;  Works,  vol.  vi., 
p.  9. 

3.  To  make  sour,  as  beer  in  fermenting. 

II.  Bootmak.:  To  repair  boots  by  adding  an  outer 
covering  or  upper  leather  over  the  usual  upper. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  sham  ;  to  feign  ;  to  make  pretense. 

2.  To  turn  or  become  sour,  as  beer  in  fermenting. 
fox  -bane,  s.  [Eng.  /<»,•,  and  fcane.] 

Bot.:  Aconitum  vulparia. 

*f  ox  -case,  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  case.]  The  skin  of 
a  fox. 

tf  ox'-cuase,  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  chase.]  A  fox- 
hunt. 


fox -§arth,  s.  [Eng.fox,  and  earth.]  The  holo 
or  burrow  of  a  t'ox.  [EARTH,  II.  (3.] 

foxed,  *f  5xt,  «.    [Eug./o.i-;  -i-d. J 

*1.  Intoxicated ;  stupefied  with  drink. 

"  Your  Dutchman  indeed,  when  he  isfoxt,  is  like  a  fox; 
for  when  he's  sunk  ill  drink  quite  eurth  to  a  man's  think- 
ing, 'tis  full  exchange  time  with  him,  then  he's  subtlest." 

Hi-Hum  d>  Flet.:  Fair  Maid  uj the  Inn,  ii.  1. 

2.  Discolored;  stained  or  marked  with  light 
brown  or  yellow  spots ;  as  a  book  or  an  engraving. 

*fox-er-y\  *fox'-e"r-ie,  s.  [Eng.  fox;  -ery;  Ger. 
fuchserei.]  Behavior  like  a  fox. 

f  5x '-S-vIl,  s.    [Eng./ox,  and  evil,  s.] 

Med.:  A  disease  in  the  skin  in  which  the  hair 
falls  off ;  alopecia. 

f8x-gl&ve,  folks-glfive  (folks  as  foks),  ». 
[Eng.  fox, and  glove;  A.  S.  foxes  glofa.  Or  folks', 
and  g&ove=fairies'  glove.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Digitalis,  and  specially  the  species 
D.purpurea,  the  Purple  Foxglove.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  with  very  long  spikes 
of  numerous  drooping  flowers,  which  are  generally 
purple,  though  occasionally  white.  D.  purpurea 
yields  a  valuable  cardiac  tonic,  and  diuretic. 

TI  The  Canary  foxglove  is  Digitalis  canariensis; 
the  Downy  false  foxglove  in  an  American  name  for 
Gerardia  flava;  and  the  Ladies'  foxglove  is  Ver- 
bascum  thapsus. 

foxglove-shaped,  •<. 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  the  corolla  of  Digitalis. 
Nearly  the  same  as  Campanulate,  but  longer  and 
irregular. 

fox  hound,  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  hound.]  A  hound 
kept  and  trained  for  hunting  foxes.  They  are 
smaller  than  the  staghound,  averaging  twenty-two 
to  twenty-four  inches  in  height.  They  vary  very 
much  in  color.  They  possess  a  very  fine  scent,  great 
fleetness,  and  endurance. 

f  fix'-hunt,  s.  [Eng./oa;,  and  hunt.]  The  chasing 
or  pursuing  of  a  tox  with  hounds ;  a  foxchase. 

f  8x -hunt-er,  s.  [Eog.fqx,  and  hunter.]  One 
who  huuts  or  chases  foxes  with  hounds ;  one  given 
to  foxhunting. 

f  8x  -hunt-Ing,  a.  &  s.     [Eng./oa;,  and  hunting.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Given  to  or  fond  of  the  hunting  of 
foxes  with  hounds. 

"Foxhunting  squires  and  coffeehouse  orators." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

B.  Assubst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  hunting  foxes 
with  hounds. 

"Fo-xliunthig  must  be  reckoned  far  and  away  the  most 
important  of  all  hunting." — Field,  Oct.  27,  1883. 

IT  It  is  first  publicly  mentioned  in  a  charter 
given  to  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  (A.  D.  1377-1399).  It  did  not  become 
general  in  England  till  about  A.  D .  1680.  ( Townsend.) 

f  Sx'-Ing,  e.    [Fox,  f.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  foxed 
or  discolored. 

2.  Shoemaking : 

(1)  An  outer  covering  or  upper  leather  over  the 
usual  upper.    One  mode  of  repairing  a  worn  upper 
by  clothing  it. 

(2)  Ornamental  strips  of  a  different  material  on 
the  uppers  of  shoes. 

*f ox'-Ish,  *fox-yshe,  u.  [Eng.  fox;  -ish.]  Like 
a  fox;  cunning,  artful. 

fox -like,  a.  [Eng.  fox,  and  like.]  Like  a  fox; 
foxish,  cunning. 

*fSx-ly',  *fox-lie,  a.  fEng.  fox;  -ly.]  Having 
the  qualities  of  a  fox ;  foxish,  cunning. 

*f  fix'-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  fox;  -ship.']  The  character 
or  quality  of  a  fox  ;  cunning,  artfulness. 

fox  -Stone?,  8.    [Eng.  fox,  and  stones.'] 

Bot.:  Orchis  mascula.  (Turner;  Britten  <St  Hol- 
land.) 

f  Sx  -tail,  *fOX-tayle,  s.    [Eng.  fox,  and  tail.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  tail  or  brush  of  a  fox. 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Bot. :  (1)  Lycopodium  clavatum,  (2)  Lagurus 
oratus.    They  are  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the 
fruit  or  flower-head.    (Britten  <5b  Holland.)    [Fox- 

TAIL-GEASS.] 

2.  Metall. :  The  cinder  obtained  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  charcoal-finery  process;  it  is  a  more  or  leas 
cylindrical  piece,  hollow  in  the  center. 

foxtail-grass,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  Spec.:  Alopecurus  pratensis. 

2.  Gen.:  The  genus  Alopecurus  (q.  v.). 
foxtail-wedging, «. 

Joinery :  A  mode  of  spreading  the  end  of  a  tenon 
in  the  mortise,  so  as  to^iveit  a  dove-tail  character 
to  resist  withdrawal.  The  same  is  applied  to 
wooden  pins  which  occupy  holes  not  bored  through. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -?ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


foxtrap 


In  the  point  of  the  pin  is  inserted  a  thin  wedge  of 
hard  wood.  When  this  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  it  sinks  into  and  spreads  the  end  of  the  pin  so 
as  to  bind  it  very  firmly  in  the  hole.  With  a  tenon, 
it  is  usual  to  insert  a  number  of  small  wedges,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  split  much  at  any  one  point. 

f  ox  -trap,  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  trap.~]  A  gin  or  trap 
set  to  catch  foxes. 

fox-?,  a.    [Eng./oj-;-».] 

*1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fox  or  foxes. 

"2.  Resembling  a  fox  in  character  or  nature ;  fox- 
like,  cunning. 

"Oh  foxy  Pharisay,  that  ia  Thy  lenen.  of  which  Christ 
80  diligently  bad  vs  beware."— Tyndall:  Works,  p.  148. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  prints,  books,  &c.,  which  are 
discolored  with  light-brown  or  yellow  spots ;  foxed. 

"That  [style]  of  Titian,  which  may  be  called  the  Golden 
manner,  when  unskillfully  managed  becomes  what  the 
painters  cajl/oxv." — SirJ.  Reynolds:  -Votes  on  Dufretnoy. 

4.  A  term  applied  to  grapes  which  have  the  sour 
flavor  of  the  fox-grape. 

5.  Sour,  acid ;  said  of  wine,  beer,  &c.,  which  has 
become  sour  in  the  process  of  fermentation. 

«f6^  (!),».    [Fr.  foi.~\ 

1.  Faith. 

2.  A  feast  or  dinner  given  by  a  person  about  to 
leave  a  place. 

*fd?  (2),  «.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  cheat,  a 
swindle. 

fO"y'-5r  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat./ocarium=a 
fireplace.]  The  entrance  or  lobby  to  a  theater. 

f6T-gr  (2),s.  [Fr.]  The  crucible  or  basin  in  a 
furnace  to  receive  the  molten  metal. 

*f<5?le,  v.  t.  [FOIL,  «.] 
*fo~y  -§6n,  s.  [Poison.] 
*foze,  f.  i.  [Cf. fusty.] 

1.  To  lose  flavor ;  to  become  moldy. 

2.  To  spit,  to  salivate. 

*f  6z'-I-ne8B,  s.    [~B.ng.fozy;  -ness.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  fozy  or  spongy ;  sponginess, 
softness. 

2.  Mental  obtuseness  or  softness. 

*f 6z '-~f,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  A.  S.  wosig  = 
juicy;  Dut.  roos=spongy.]  Spongy;  soft;  fat  and 
puffy. 

*fra,  prep.    [FKOM.] 

fra,  s.  [Italian,  for  frate  =  brother,  monk.]  (See 
etymology.) 

fra  de  diavolo,  s.  [Ital.=brother  of  the  devil.] 
Ecclesiology :  The  devil's  advocate  (Advocatus 
diaboli),  the  advocate  who,  when  the  canonization 
of  a  saint  by  the  pope  is  proposed,  is  appointed  to 
urge  all  that  he  justly  can  against  the  character  of 
the  person  whom  it  is  contemplated  to  honor,  and 
give  reasons  why  the  canonization  should  not  be 
carried  out.  The  analogy  between  this  functionary 
and  the  devil  is  that  both  are  accusers  of  the 
brethren  (cf.  Rev.  xii.  10),  and  that  diabolos  in 
Greek  properly  means  a  slanderer ;  the  difference 
lies  in  their  motives. 

frab,  i'.  t.    [Etymology  doubtful.]    To  worry,  to 
harass, 
frab  -bit,  s.    [FEAB,  v.]    Peevish. 

fra  -cas  (s  silent),  8.  [French  =  a  crash,  a  dimin. 
from  fracrasser  =  to  shatter;  Italian  fracassare; 
Laf.  quasso.]  An  uproar;  a  disturbance;  a  noisy 
quarrel. 

frache,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Norm.  Fr.  frache 
=  freight.]  A  shallow  iron  pan  to  hold  glass-ware 
while  being  annealed  in  a  leer. 

*frac  -Id,  a.    [Lat.  /rocidus= mellow,  soft.] 

1,  Ord.Lang.:  Over-ripe;  rotten  from  over-ripe- 
ness. 

2.  Dot. :  Pasty,  between  fleshy  and  pulpy, 
frack,  o.     [A.  S.  free  =  bold,  rash ;   Sw.  frftch= 

bold,  impudent ;  Icel.  frekr= voracious;  Dan./roefc 
=audacious ;  Ger.  frech  =  saucy ;  O.  H.  Ger.  freh= 
greedy.]  [FKEAK.J 

1.  Ready;  eager ;  forward. 

2.  Stout  in  body. 

3.  Stout,  firm  in  mind. 

*fract,  v.  t.  [Lat.  fractus,  pa.  par.  of  frango—to 
break.]  To  break;  to  violate;  to  infringe. 

fract  -8,-ble,  s.  [La*t.  /ractu«=broken,  pa.  par.' 
of  frango=  to  break.  J 

Arch. :  A  gable  coping,  when  the  coping  follows 
the  outline  of  the  gable,  and  is  broken  into  steps, 
crenelles,  ogees,  &c. 

fract'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  fractus,  pa.  par.  of  franco— 
to  break.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Broken. 

2.  Her. :  Having  a  part  displaced  as  if  broken ;  as, 
a  chevron  fracted. 
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frac  -tion,  *frac-Cion,  *.  [Fr./r«cf u>n,  from  Lat. 
f  radio,  from  fractus.  pa.  par.  of  frango=to  break ; 
Sp.  fraccion ;  Ital.  frazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  breaking;  especially  by  violence; 
fracture;  rupture. 

"The  surface  of  the  earth  hath  been  broke,  and  the 
parts  of  it  dinlocated;  several  parcels  of  nature  retain 
still  the  evident  marks  of  fraction  and  ruin." — Burnet; 
Theory  of  the  Eurth. 

2.  The  state  of  being  broken  or  fractured. 
"Neither  can  the  natural  body  of  Christ  be  subject  to 

any  fraction  or  breaking*  vp  by  yt  Scripture,  which  saith: 
And  ye  shall  break  no  bone  of  him."— Fox.-  Jfartyns  p. 
1,050. 

3.  A  fragment ;  a  portion ;  a  bit ;  a  broken  part. 

"  But  understand  well,  that  these  degrees  of  signes,  ben 
enerich  of  hem  considered  of  Ii.  minutes,  and  euery  min- 
ute of  Iz.  seconder,  and  so  forth  into  sm&\  fractions  infin- 
ite, assaieth  Alcabucius." — Chaucer:  Of  the  Astrolabe. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"I know  we  often  proceed  to  fractions  supposed  to  ex- 
press less  than  unit,  but  in  this  notion  we  impose  upon 
ourselves  by  shifting  our  ideas  nnd  considering  that  as  a 
multitude  which  before  we  consider  as  one;  therefore  we 
cannot  make  a  fraction  without  multiplying  first  before 
we  divide."—  Search:  Light  of  Mature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*5.  A  schism. 

"  The  present  fractions  are  from  the  same  cause,"— 
Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  p.  403. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith, :  A  broken  number,  the  representation 
of  one  or  more  parts  of  a  whole.  Fractions  are 
divided  into  Common  or  Vulgar,  and  Decimal. 
[DECIMAL  FRACTIONS.]  In  the  former,  one  number 
is  placed  above  the  other  with  a  short  line  between, 
as  I.  The  lower  number  is  called  the  denominator, 
and  shows  into  how  many  equal  parts  a  unit  is 
divided;  the  upper  number,  or  numerator,  shows 
how  many  of  these  parts  are  expressed  by  the  frac- 
tion. Vulgar  fractions  may  be  Proper,  having  the 
numeratorlessthan  the  denominator  (2) ;  Improper, 
having  the  numerator  either  equal  to  (?)  or  greater 
than  the  denominator  (?) :  in  the  former  case  the 
fraction=unity,  in  the  latter  it  may  be  reduced  to 
an  integer  and  a  proper  fraction  (1?) ;  Simple,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  expression  (t) ;  Compound,  con- 
sisting of  a  fraction  of  a  fraction  (1XJ);  or  Mixed, 
composed  of  an  integer  and  a  whole  number  (6|). 

*2.  Eccles.:  The  actor  rite  of  breaking  the  bread 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

"The  distributing  the  bread  to  the  company,  after  the 
benediction  and  fraction,  was  customary  among  the 
Jews."  —  Waterland;  Works,  vii.  51. 

1"  Forthedifferencebetwcen/j-at'h'onand  rupture, 
see  RUPTURE. 

ff  (1)  Continued  fractions:  [CONTINUED,^!  (3).] 

(2)  Vanishing  fractions: 

Alg.:  Fractions  which,  if  a  certain  supposition 
be  carried  out,  will  have  their  numerator  and  de- 
nominator destroyed  at  the  same  time  by  being 
made  equivalent  to  %. 

frac  -tion,  v.  t.    [FRACTION,  «.] 

Chem. :  To  subject  to  fractional  distillation. 

frac -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  fraction;  -al,\  Of  or 
pertaining  to  fractions;  constituting  a  fraction; 
comprising  a  part  or  parts  of  a  unit ;  forming  but 
a  small  part ;  insignificant. 

"We  make  a  cipher  the  medium  between  increasing 
and  decreasing  numbers,  commonly  called  absolute  or 
whole  numbers,  and  negative  or  fractional  numbers." — 
Cocker:  Arithmetic. 

frac  -tion-al-ly1,  adv.  [English  fractional,  and 
suff.  -ly,]  In  a  fractional  manner;  as,  to  distill 
fractionally. 

*frac  -tlon-fc-ry4,  a.  [English  fraction;  -an/.] 
Fractional. 

frac  -tlOUB,  a.  [Prov.  Eng./ra/c/i=to  squabble, 
to  quarrel,  to  chide.]  [FEACCffEN.j  Peevish,  fret- 
ful, snappish,  apt  to  quarrel,  cross. 

frac  ~tlous-lf,  adv.  [Eng. fractious;  -?y.]    I n  a 


fractious,  peevish,  or  fretful  manner;    peevishly, 
crossly. 

frac -tious-ness,  s.  [~Eng.  fractious;  -ness.~\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fractious;  peevishness, 
fretfulness. 

*frac'-tn-r8.1,  a.  [Eng.  fractur(e);  -a!.]  Per- 
taining to  or  depending  on  a  fracture. 

frac'-ttire,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fractura,  from 
fractus,  pa.  par.  01  /ranoo=to  break;  Sp.  &  Port. 
fractura;  Ital./roftura.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  by  violence;  rupture. 

"That  may  do  it  without  any  great  fracture  of  the 
more  stable  and  filed  parts  of  nature,  or  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  laws  thereof." — Bale:  Prim.  Orig.  of  Man- 
kind. 
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2.  A  part  broken. 

"Likewise  if  any  bones  or  limbs  be  broken,  a  cerot 
made  with  the  seed  of  rue  and  wai  together,  is  able  li> 
sunder  the  fracture."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  xui. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Min.:  The  irregular  surf  ace  produced  by  break- 
ing a  mineral  across,  as  distinguished  from  split- 
ting it  along  the  planes  of  cleavage.    The   chief 
kinds  of  fracture  enumerated  by  William  Phillips 
and  others  are  Conchoidal,  Even,  Uneven,  Splin- 
tery, and  Hackly  (q.  v.). 

2.  Surg.:  A  solution  of  continuity  in  a  bone.    It 
is  said  to  be  simple  when  the  bone  only  is  divided, 
and  compound  when  there  is  also  a  wound  of  the 
integuments  communicating  with  the  bone,  which 
in  such  cases  generally  protrudes.     In  a  commi- 
nuted fracture,  the    bone   is   broken    into  several 
pieces,  and  in  a  complicated  fracture  there  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  injury  done  to  the  bone  a  lesion  of 
some  considerable  vessel,  nervous  trunk,  &c.    Frac- 
tures  are   also   termed    transverse,   oblique,    <tc., 
according  to  their  direction. 

11  For  the  difference  between  fracture  and  rup- 
ture, see  RUPTURE. 

frac  -tttre,  v.  t.  [FRACTURE,  s.]  To  break  or 
snap  across;  to  separate  the  continuity  of  the 
parts  of. 

*fra-culde,  adj.  [FRECKLED.]  -  Covered  with 
freckles  or  spots. 

frae,  prep.    [FRA.]    From. 

frse  -nu-lum,  s.    [Dim.  of  Lat. /rrenitm  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.:  Anything  small  constituting  a  "bridle" 
or  restraint  to  another  structure,  Ksfroznulum  cere- 
bri,  a  slight  median  ridge  between  the  posterior 
quadrigeminal  tubercles  of  thecerebrum.  (Quain.) 

frse  -num  (pi.  frffi  -na),  s.    [Lat.  =  a  bridle.] 

Anat. :  The  name  given  to  several  membranous 
folds  which  bridle  and  retain  certain  organs— t.  e., 
frcenum  linguce,  a  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
binding  down  the  tongue.  The  Synoyial  frcena  are 
folds  or  duplications  of  the  synovial  membrane 
passing  from  one  portion  of  it  to  another. 

fra-gar'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  fraga  (genit. fragorum)  = 
strawberries ;  fragum  —  a  strawberry  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rosacese,  family  Potentillidrp. 
The  achenes  are  on  a  large,  fleshy  deciduous  re- 
ceptacle ;  the  calyx  is  double,  with  as  many  externa  1 
bracteoles  at  its  summit  as  it  has  divisions,  and 
alternating  with  them.  Fragaria  veeca  is  the  Wild 
Strawberry.  Another,  F.  elatior,  is  a  garden  escape. 
The  species  is  the  probable  origin  of  the  Haut-bois 
Strawberry.  [STRAWBERRY.] 

'fraght,  'fraught  (gh  silent) ,  s.    [FREIGHT.  J 
frag  -He,  o.    [Fr.,  from  Lat./nigi/io.  from  fray-, 

the  root  of  fra  1130=  to  break;  Sp.  <fe  Port,  frayil ; 

Ital.  fragile.} 

1.  Brittle,  easily  broken  or  destroyed;  weak,  frail, 
delicate. 

"Much  ostentation  vain  of  fleshly  arm, 
And/ra(/ite  arms."         Milton:  P.  K.,  iii.  SC8. 

2.  Weak,  slight,  feeble,  slender. 

"When  subtile  wits  have  spun  their  thread  too  fine, 
'Tisweak  and/roffi'/e,  like  Arachne's  line." 

Denham:  Progress  of  Learning,  18H. 

1  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fragile,  frn  il, 
and  brittle :  "Fragile  and  frail  both  come  from  the 
Lat.  fraqilis,  signifying  breakable;  but  the  former 
is  used  in  the  proper  sense  only,  and  the  latter 
more  generally  in  the  improper  sense:  man,  cor- 
poreally considered,  is  a  fragile  creature,  his  frame 
is  composed  of  fragile  materials;  mentally  consid- 
ered, he  is  a  frail  creature,  for  he  is  liable  to  every 
sort  of  frailty.  Brittle  denotes  likewise  a  capacity 
to  break,  that  is;  properly  breakable:  but  ii  con- 
veys a  stronger  idea  of  this  quality  than  fragile : 
the  fragile  applies  to  whatever  will  break  from  the 
effects  of  time;  brittle  to  that  which  will  not  bear 
a  temporary  violence:  in  this  sense  all  the  works  of 
men  are  fragile,  and  in  fact  all  sublunary  things ; 
but  glass,  stone,  and  ice  are  peculiarly  denominated 
brittle."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

fr&g-Ile-lf,  adv.  [English  fragile;  -ly.~]  In  a 
fragile  manner. 

frag -lie-ness,  s.  [English  fragile ;  -ness.~\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fragile ;  fragility. 

fra-gll -I-tf,  *fra-gil-i-te,  *fra-giM-tie,  «. 
rei.fraqilite,  from  Lat.  fragilitat,  from  fragilis  = 
fragile  (q.  v.)  ;  Ital.  fragilita ;  Sp./raoiWdad.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fragile,  or  brittle ; 
easiness  to  be  broken ;  brittleness. 

"Qt  fragility  the  cause  in  an  impotency  to  be  extended  j 
and  therefore  stone  is  more  fragile  than  metal."— Bacon: 
natural  History,  g841. 

«2.  Frailty,  weakness ;  liability  to  fail ;  liableness 
to  fault. 

"Earnestly  beseeching  the  dictator  to  forgive  this 
humane fragilitie  and  youthful  folly  of  Qu.  Fabius."— 
P.  Holland:  Uviu*,  p.  807. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    str,     marine;    go,     pot, 
orv     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh6,     s&n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    OB  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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frag  -ment,  s.  [Fr..  from  L,Ht.fragmentum,  from 
frag-*  base  of  franyo=to  break;  Sp.  &  Port./ragr- 
mento;  Ital./ragrmen/o./ranimenfo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  piece  broken  off  or  .separated  from  the  main 
body  by  breaking ;  a  small  detached  portion. 

"If  a  thin  or  plated  body,  which,  being  of  an  even 
thickness,  appears  all  over  of  one  uniform  color,  should 
be'slit  into  threads,  or  broken  into  fragments  of  the  same 
thickness- with  the  plate,  I  see  no  reason  why  every  thread 
or  fragment  ehould  not  keep  its  color."— Newton. •  Optics. 

2.  A  small  piece  or  portion  ;  a  disconnected  piece. 

"  On  pieces  of  sycamore  they  play 
The  fragments  of  a  Christmas  hymn." 

Wordsworth;   Idit  Shepherd  Boys. 

3.  A  small  portion  or  amount;  a  minute  point  or 
part. 

"And  yet  is  faithe  alone  good  to  bee  kepte,  yea  and  the 
very  peeces  and  fraymentes  of  the  faythe  also."— Sir  T. 
More.-  Works,  p.  712. 

*4.  Applied  to  persons  as  a  term  of  extreme  con- 
tempt. 

"Get  home,  you  fragments."— Shakesp.;  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Surg.:  A  term  applied  to  the  two  portions  of 
bone  in  a  simple  fracture,  which  are  spoken  of  as 
the  superior  and  inferior  fragments. 

2.  Print,  (pi.) ;  A  few  pages  at  the  end  of  a  book. 
The  title,  preface,  contents,  &c.,  imposed  so  as  to 
print  off  economically;  oddments. 

IT  Precious  fragments : 

Old  Phar. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  garnet, 
hyacinth,  emerald,  sapphire,  and  topaz,  to  which 
the  Arabs  falsely  attributed  cordial  and  alexitcrical 
qualities. 

frag-ment  -al,  a.    [Eng./ra&menf ;  -al.] 

Ord.  Lang.  <&  GeoL:  Consisting  of  fragments, 
fragmentary. 

frag  -men- tftr-I-ly4,  adv.  fEng.  fragmentary; 
•It/.]  In  a  fragmentary  manner;  by  fragments; 
piecemeal. 

*frag  -men-tar-I-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  fragmentary; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fragmentary; 
want  of  continuity. 

frag  -men- tar-f,  a.  [Fr.  fragmentaire.]  Per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  fragments  or  broken 
pieces  ;  broken  up,  in  pieces,  disconnected. 

fragmentary  rocks,  s.pl. 

GeoL:  Rocks  made  up  of  fragments,  as  breccias, 
conglomerates,  agglomerates,  &c. 

frag'-ment-ed,  a.  t[Eng.  fragment ;  -ed.]  Broken 
into  fragments ;  consisting  of  fragments. 

*fra  -gor,  s.    [Lat.j 

1.  A  noise,  a  crash ;  a  loud  and  sudden  report. 

2.  A  strong  and  sweet  smell  or  perfume. 

flra  -grange,  *fra  -granny*,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fragrance, 
from  Lat.  fragrant  in,  from  fragrant,  pr.  par.  of 
fragro~to  emit  a  sweet  odor;  Sp.  fragrancia ;  Ital. 
fragranza.fragranzia.]  The  quality  of  being  fra- 
grant or  of  emitting  a  pleasant  odor  or  perfume; 
sweetness  of  smell ;  grateful  odor ;  pleasing  scent. 
-  IT  For  the  difference  between  fragrance  andsmell, 
see  SMELL. 

fra  -grant,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  frograns,  pr. 
par.  of  fragro;  Ital.  &  Sp.  fragrante.\  Emitting  a 
pleasant  odor  or  perfume ;  sweet-smelling ;  having  a 
grateful  or  agreeable  smell ;  odorous,  odoriferous. 

fra  -grant-ly*.  adv.  f Eng.  fragrant ;  -ly.~\  In  a 
fragrant  manner ;  with  fragrance  or  sweet  scent. 

*fra  -grous,  a.  [Lat./ragro=to  emit  a  perfume.] 
Fragrant.  (Herrick.) 

*frai,  s.   [FRAY.] 

*fraight,  a.    [FRAUGHT,  a.] 

frail,  *freel,  *freele,  *frel,  *frele,  *freyle,  a. 
[O.  Fr.  fraile,  from  Lat.  fragilia=  fragile  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr.  frele ;  Ital.  fraile.frale. } 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Easily  broken;  fragile,  brittle,  delicate. 

2.  Easily  destroyed,  perishable,  weak,  delicate. 
"  But  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  frailest    .    . 

Shines  o'er  its  craggy  battlement !  " 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xiv. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Weak    in   mind  or  resolution ;    liable  to  fall 
away  easily  from  the  paths  of  virtue ;  not  strong 
against  temptation. 

"  Man  is /rat f,  and  prone  to  evil,  and  therefore  may 
soon  fail  in  words."— Jay  for.-  Guide  to  Devotion. 

2.  Weak,  infirm,  delicate,  not  strong. 

"In  what  thing  it  was  syk  or  freel  byQeiach."—Wycliff'e: 
Rom.  viii.  8. 

*|  For  the  difference  between  frail  and  fragile, 
see  FRAGILE. 

frail,  *fralel,  *frayel,  *frayl,  *frayle,».  [Old 
Fr.  fraiel,  frayel,  from  Low  Lat.  fraellum ;  Norm. 
Fr.  fraile.] 
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*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  basket  madt-  of  rushes ;  a  rush-basket. 

"Oe  fraiel  h add e  pood  fipras  .  .  .  and  the  oefraiel 
hadde  euile  figis." — Wycliffe:  Jer.  xiiv.  2. 

2.  A  rush  (Scirpus  lacustris)    used  for   weaving 
baski-t.-. 

II.  Comm. :  A  certain  quantity  of  figs  or  raisins, 
about  75  Ibs.,  contained  in  a  frail. 

"What  would  you  (five now  for  her  ?  some  nve/ra/J 
Of  rotten  figs,  good  godson,  would  you  not.  sir  ?  " 
Beaitm.  <fr  Flet.:  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  V.  1. 

frail-rush,  s.    [FRAIL.  s.,  I.  2.] 

frail  -If,  a.  [Eng.  frail,  a. ;  -fj/.]  In  a  frail  or 
fragile  manner. 

frail-ness,  *frel-nes,  *freyl-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
frail ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frail ; 
frailty,  weakness,  infirmity. 

' '  There  is  nothing  among  all  the  frailnesses  and  uncer- 
tainties of  this  sublunary  world  so  tottering  and  unstable 
as  the  virtue  of  a  coward." — -Vorri's. 

frail  -tf,  *freal-te,  *freel-tee,  *frele-te,  *frel- 
te,  *freyl-te,  s.  [O.  Fr.fraileU;  Nor.  Fr.  frealte, 
from  Lat./rapi(i'ras=fragility  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frail  or  fragile ; 
fragility  ;  brittleness ;  liability  to  be  easily  broken 
or  destroyed ;  delicacy ;  tenderness. 

2.  Weakness  of  mind  ;  irresolution ;  liability  to  be 
easily  deceived  or  led  away ;  weakness  in  time  of 
temptation. 

"Let  me  not  think  on't; — Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman." 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

3.  A  fault  arising  from  weakness  of  mind ;  a  fail- 
ing ;  a  sin  of  infirmity. 

"  No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode." 

Gray:  Elegy;  The  Epitaph. 

•frain,  *frane,  *fralne,  'frayn,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 
frig-nan,  pa.  t.fnegn.}  [FBEIN.]  To  ask,  to  ques- 
tion. 

•frain,  *fraine,  »frayne,  'freyn,  s.  [Old  Fr. 
frasne,fraiene,fresne;  Fr.  frene,  from  Lat.  fraxi- 
nus;  Sp./resno.J  An  ash-tree. 

fraisch'-etir,  s.    [Fr.]    Freshness;  coolness. 

fralsje,  s.    [Fr.=a  ruff  or  ruffle.] 

1.  Cook. :  A  pancake  with  bacon  in  it :  a  froise. 

2.  Fort.:  Palisading  placed  horizontally  at  the 
crest  of  the  scarp,  and  projecting  over  the  ditch. 

3.  Mason.:  A  grooved  and  slightly  conical  tool, 
used  by  marble-workers  to  enlarge  a  hole  made  by 
a  drill. 

fraiged,  a.    [Eng. /rats  (e),--ed.] 

Fort. :  Fortified  or  protected  with  a  {raise. 

*fraist,  *frayst,  *frast,  v.  t.  [Icel.  freista;  Sw. 
fresta;  Dan./ri'ste.] 

1.  To  try,  to  prove. 

2.  To  ask,  to  inquire. 

ced= 


•fraked,  'frakede,  a.     [A.  S.  /raced,  fra. 
disgraceful.]    Criminal,  guilty,  sinful. 

*frak-el,  *frak-ele,  *frek-el,  a.  [A.  S.  frcec, 
free.}  Worthless. 

*frakne,  *frak-en,  'frak-kyn,  *frak-ine, 
*frak-yn,  *frek-en,  *frekne,  ».  [Icel.  frekna; 
Dan.fregne;  Ger. flecken.]  A  freckle,  a  spot. 

*frak-ned,  *frak-nede,  *frak-nyd,  a.  [Eng. 
frakn(e) ;  -ed.}  Freckled. 

*frak-ny,   a.    [Eng./rafcn(e),-  -j/.]    Freckled, 
fram -a-ble,  *fra  me-a-ble,  a.    [Eng./ram(e); 
-able.}    Capable  of  being  framed. 

fram-boe'-ljl-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Fr.framboise 
=  a  raspberry.] 

Med.:  The  Yaws  (q.  v.). 

fram'-l>6ys.,  fram  -b6i?e,  *.  [Fr.  framboise=B 
raspberry  (the  fruit)  ;framboisier=(the  bush).] 

Bot.:  The  raspberry,  Rubus  idceus. 

framboys-berry, ». 

Bot. :  The  same  as  FKAMUOYS  (q.  v.).  (Britten  <t 
Holland.) 

frame,  *fram-i-en,  *frem-en,  *frem-i-an,  v.  t. 
&  i.  [A.  S.  fremman=to  promote,  to  effect,  from 
fram,  /rom=strong;  Icel.  fremja=to  further,  from 
framr= forward,/rami= advancement ;  Sv.framja ; 
Dan.  fremme.'] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  benefit,  to  advantage;  to  be  of  use  or 
profit  to. 

"Al  that  eaner  godd  iseoth  that  ham  wule/ramtoi." 
Bali  Meidenliad,  p.  29. 
*2.  To  strengthen,  to  aid. 

"Thor  ghe  gan/remen  Ysmael 
With  water  drinc  and  bredes  mel." 

Genesis  and  ExodMs,  1,245. 

*3.  To  fulfill,  to  carry  out,  to  effect,  to  promote. 
"  His  ayene  wille  to  fremen."— O.  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  196. 


frame 

*4.  To  conduct,  to  manaco. 

'•Frume  the  business  after  your  own  wisdom." 

>Vi.M'  s;p..   Lear,  i.  2. 
*5.  To  support. 

"That  on  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  Aid  frame." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  30. 

6.  To  form,  fabricate,  or  construct,  by  an  orderly 
fitting  and  uniting  together  of  the  several  parts. 

"She  then  devized  a  wondrous  worke  to  frame 
Whose  like  on  earth  was  never  frame/I  yet." 

Spenser:  F.  Q  ,  III.  viii.  5. 

7.  To  fit,  regulate,  or  adjust  for  a  specific  end ;  to> 
shape,  to  conform.    (Physically  and  morally.) 

"Frame  your  mind  to  mirth." 
Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induct,  ii. 
*8.  To  compose,  to  make. 

"Let  us  consider  th»-  secret  reasons  which  Virgil  had 
for  thus  framing  this  noble  episode." — Dryden:  Virgil's- 
jEneid.  (Dedic.) 

*9.  To  cause,  to  beget,  to  produce,  to  breed. 
"Fear/ram«s  disorder." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 

10.  To  form  in  the  mind. 

"How  many  excellent  reasonings  are  framed  in  the- 
mind  »f  a  man  of  wisdom  and  study  in  a  length  of  years." 
— Watts. 

11.  To  contrive,  to  plan,  to  devise. 
"Unpardonable  the  presumption  and  insolence  in  con- 
triving and  framing  this  letter  was." — Clarendon. 

12.  To  invent,  to  fabricate  (in  a  bad  sense). 
"Astronomers  to  solve  the  phenomena,  framed  to  their 

conceit  eccentrics  and  epicycles." — Bacon. 

13.  To   invest   or   surround  with  a  frame,  as  a 
picture. 

"Neither  modeled,  glazed,  or  framed." 

Tennyson:  Vision  of  Sin,  188. 

*14.  To  move,  to  set  in  motion. 

"  So  faint  and  feeble  were,  that  they  ne  might 
Endure  to  travell,  noroue  foete  to  frame." 

Spenser-  F.  Q.,  VI.  v.  40. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  benefit,  to  bo  of  use  or  advantage. 

"  To  neuen  tham  here  it  ne  frames." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  in  Layamon,  iii.  389, 

2.  To  succeed. 

"  Noght/remc  in  him  sal  the  faa." 

K.  Kitg.  Psaiter,  Ps.  Ixzzviii.  23. 

3.  To  contrive. 

"He  could  not  frame  to  pronounce  it  right." — Juflge* 
ill.  6. 

4.  To  move. 

"Frame  upstairs,  and  make  little  din." — C.  Bronte.- 
Wttthering  Heights,  ch.  V. 

frame,  «.    [Icel./ramt,1  A.  S.freme,fremu;  Dan. 
fremne.}    [FRAME,  ti.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Benefit,  profit,  advantage,  good. 

"  Sacrede  he  thoron  for  sowlee^Vam«." 

Genesis  ana  Exodus,  626. 

2.  A  fabric  or  structure  composed  of  parts  fitted 
together. 

"Some  pretty  pyramids  I  like  well,  and  in  some  places 
fair  columns  upon  frames  of  carpenter's  work." — Bacon: 
Essays;  Of  Gardens. 

3.  Bodily  structure,  the  physical  constitution,  the- 
body. 

"  So  shall  my  walk  be  close  with  God, 
Calm  and  serene  my  frame." 

Cotcper:  Olney  Hymns,  i. 

4.  A  structure  or  fabric  of  any  kind. 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good  ! 
Almighty  !  thine  this  universal  frame." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  164. 

5.  The  skeleton  of  a  structure ;  the  framework. 
[II.  1.] 

6.  Anything  made  as  a  case  or  structure  to  inclosa 
or  admit  something  else ;  as,  the  frame  of  a  door, 
a  window,  a  picture,  &c. 

"Vertue  mentions  having  seen  a  fine  miniature  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  his  three  children,  but  does  not  say 
where  ;  it  had  a  glass  over  it,  and  a  frame  curiously- 
carved." — Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  1.,  ch.  iv. 

*7.  The  act  of  planning,  devising,  or  contriving; 
contrivance. 

- '  John  the  Bastard, 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villainies." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
*8.  A  scheme,  form,  order,  or  arrangement. 
"Another  party  did  resolve  to  change  the  whole  frame 
of  the  government,  instate  as  well  as  church." — Claren- 
don. 

*9.  A  state  of  order,  regularity,  or  adjustment. 

"  Ha  gouerned  Af rick  as  Proconsul  two  yeeres;  being- 
elected  without  lots  drawing,  for  to  settle  and  bring  into 
order  that  prouince  farre  out  of  frame." — P.  Holland:  Sue- 
tonius,  p.  214. 


bfil,    boy;     pfiut,    ]6wl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect.     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -5ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -cious,     -sioua  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


frame-bridge 

*10.  Shape,  t'orm,  proportion. 

"  Put  your  discourse  into  some/mm^." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  til.  2. 

11.  A  particular  state  or  condition,  as  of  the  mind; 
disposition,  mental  constitution;  as,  ahappy/rome 
of  mind. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carpentry  : 

(1)  Tho  skeleton  structure  of  a  wooden  building, 
consisting  of  sills,  posts,  beams,  sleepers,  joists,  and 
rafters,  with  the  studding  that  is  to  form  partitions. 

(2)  The  outward  work  inclosing  a  door  or  window. 

(3)  The  part  of  a  door  or  window  inclosing  panels. 

(4)  A  border  or  inclosure  for  a  picture,  or  panes 
of  glass. 

2.  Embroidery :  A  structure  of  four  bars  arranged 
in  a  square  and  adjustable  in  size,  on  which  cloth 
or  other  fabric  is  stretched  for  quilting,  embroid- 
ery, Ac. 

3.  Foundry :  A  kind  of  ledge  inclosing  a  board, 
which,  being  filled  with  wet  sand,  serves  as  a  mold 
for  castings. 

4.  Hor.:  That  which  contains  the  mechanism  of 
a  watch  or  clock.    It  consists  of  two  plates,  and 
usually  four  pillars. 

5.  Horticulture: 

(1)  A  glazed  portable   structure   for   protecting 
young  plants  from  the  effects  of  frosts. 

(2)  A  sash-roofed  box,  used  by  gardeners  for  prop- 
agating. 

6.  Kfach. :  A  term  applied  to  machines  built  upon 
or  within  a  framework  of  timbers,  e.g.,  the  stocking- 
frame,  lace-frame,  water-frame,  silk-frame,  <fec. 

7.  Min>;  A  framing-table  (9.  v.). 

8.  Print. :  A  stand  supporting  the  cases  used  by  a 
compositor.    [CASE  (1),  s.,  II.  1.1 

9.  Shipbuild. :  The  framework  or  skeleton  of  a 
ship. 

10.  Soap-making:  A  box  whoso  sides  are  remov- 
able when  required,  and  locked  together  when  the 
soap  is  to  be  poured  in.    As  soon  as  the  soap  has 
acquired  sufficient  solidity,  the  sides  are  unlocked 
and  taken  down,  exposing  the  block  of  soap,  which 
is  t  hen  cut  up  by  wires  which  are  passed  through  it 
to  divide  it  into  bars. 

11.  8team-eng.:  The  strong  work  which  supports 
the  engine  and  boilers  of  a  locomotive  upon  the 
wheelsj  and  known  as  inside  frame  or  outside  frame, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  wheels  relatively 
to  tho  frame. 

12.  Weav. :  The  head  of  a  batten  in  a  loom. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  frame,  tem- 
per, temperament,  and  constitution:  "  Franie  in  its 
natural  sense  is  that  which  forms  the  exterior  edg- 
ing of  anything,  and  consequently  determines  its 
form ;  it  is  applied  to  man  physically  or  mentally, 
as  denoting  that  constituent  portion  of  him  which 
seems  to  hold  the  rest  together ;  which  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  metaphor  is  likewise  put  for  the  whole 
contents,  the  whole  body,  or  the  whole  mind.  Tem- 
per and  temperament  signify  the  particular  modes 
of  being  disposed  or  organized,  .Frame,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  body,  is  taken  in  its  most  universal 
sense;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  fram e  being  vio- 
lently agitated,  or  tho  human  frame  being  wonder- 
fully constituted ;  when  applied  to  the  mind  it  will 
admit  either  of  a  general  or  restricted  signification. 
Temper^  which  is  applicable  only  to  the  mind,  is 
taken  in  the  general  or  particular  state  of  the  indi- 
vidual :  temperament  and  constitution  mark  the 
general  state  of  the  individual ;  the  former  compre- 
hends a  mixture  of  the  physical  and  mental ;  the 
latter  lias  a  purely  physical  application."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

frame-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  constructed  of  tim- 
bers fitted  together  so,  as  to  combine  the  greatest 
degree  of  strength  with  the  least  amount  of  ma- 
terial. 

frame-house,  s.  A  house  constructed  with  a 
wooden  framework  or  skeleton. 

frame-level,  s.    A  mason's  level. 

frame-saw,  «.  A  thin  saw  stretched  in  a  frame 
which  gives  it  sufficient  rigidity  in  its  work.  The 
buhl-saw,  for  inlaying,  is  of  this  character. 

frame -timbers,  s.  pi. 

Carp.:  The  timbers  constituting  the  frame  or 
framework  of  a  building,  &c. 

fram'-er.  8.  [English  fram(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
frames,  makes,  constructs,  or  contrives ;  a  maker,  a 
contriver,  a  former. 

"Almighty  framer  of  the  skies  ! 
O  let  our  pare  devotion  rise, 
Like  incense  in  thy  sight." 

Chatterton;  Hymn  for  Christmas  Day. 

fra  me-W"8rk,  s.    [Eng.  frame,  and  work.} 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  frame  or  skeleton  of  a  structure;  tho  fa  brie 
for  inclosing  or  supporting  anything ;  as,  the  frame- 
work of  a  building. 

2.  Work  done  in  a  frame. 
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II.  Figuratively; 

1.  The  structure,    constitution,  arrangement,  or 
disposition  of  the  parts  of  a  thing. 

"In  this  popular  Hindu  tale,  we  have  the  framework 
of  one  of  the  greatest  epics  of  any  age  or  country." — Cox: 
liitni'i.  to  Mytholoyy,  p.  5. 

2.  A  body  composed  of  pieces  framed  or  fitted  to- 
gether ;  a  compound  body. 

"A  sta.unchand  solid  piece  of  framework,  as  any  Janu- 
ary could  freeze  together." — Milton :  Liberty  vf  1'nlicensed 
Printing. 

fram  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FRAME,  v.] 
A.  &  A.  As  pr,  par.  <&  partidp.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  substant ive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of   constructing,   putting 
together,  or  contriving. 

2.  A  framework  or  frame. 

"  The  framing  of  the  vessel  is  of  the  ordinary  type."— 
London  Daily  News. 

ll.  Technically: 

1.  Join. :  A  mode  of  putting  parts  of  a  structure 
together.    Joinery  framing  is  of    various  descrip- 
tions, as  square,  bead,  bead-and-tillet,  ogee,  &c. 

2.  M in. :  An  operation  upon  pounded  or  stamped 
ores,  by  which  they  are  sorted  into  grades  of  com- 
parative weight  and  consequent  richness. 

framing- chisel,  s. 

Carp.:  A  heavy  chisel  for  making  mortises.  It 
has  a  socket-shank  which  receives  the  wooden 
handle  on  which  the  blows  of  the  mallet  are  de- 
livered. 

framing-table,  s. 

Min.:  A  table  eight  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide, 
with  a  ledge  around  it.  At  the  upper  end  is  the 
jagging-board,  over  which  the  sluices  are  so  dis- 
tributed that  a  small  stream  of  water  shall  carry 
them  gradually  down  on  to  the  table.  The  richer 
portions  of  the  ore  rest  upon  the  upper  part,  and 
the  poorer,  lighter  portions  are  carried  farther 
down :  light  impurities  escape  with  the  water. 
When  the  table  is  sufficiently  full,  it  is  lifted  into 
a  vertical  position,  so  as  to  tip  out  its  contents, 
which  fall  into  the  vat  beneath. 

'fram'-pal,  *fram'-pel,  *fram  -pold,  *fram- 
pnl,  a.  [Etyxn.  doubtful.]  Fretful,  peevish,  ill- 
natured,  iroward,  quarrelsome,  ill-tempered. 

franc  (1),  *frank  (1), «.  [Fr./ra«c.J   [FRANK,  a.] 

*1.  A  name  given  to  two  coins  current  formerly  in 
France,  the  one  of  gold,  and  worth  about  $2.50,  the 
other  of  silver  and  worth  about  85c. 

2.  The  modern  French  coin,  the  unit  of  value  and 
the  unit  of  account  in  France.  It  is  of  silver,  '835 


Franc. 

fine,  and  weighs  5  grammes ;  it  is  usually  reckoned 
at  about  20c.    It  is  divided  into  100  centimes. 

*franc,  a.    [FRANK.] 

franc-tireur, «. 

Fr.  Mil.:  A  sharpshooter  or  free-shooter ;  one  of 
a  body  of  men  raised  in  France  daring  the  Franco- 
German  war  of  1870,  and  employed  in  guerrilla  war 
fare. 

*franc  (2),  *frank  (2),  s.    [FRANK  (2),  s.] 

fran  -  chi§e,  *  fraun  -  chise,  *  fran  -  chyse, 
*fraun-cnyse,  s.&  a.  [Fr.,  from  franchissant,  pr. 
par.  of  franchir—to  make  free ;  /ranc=free.J 

A.  As  substantive: 

*1.  Freedom;  liberty. 

*'  We  wolleth  for  cure  franchise  figghti, 
And  for  our  land."    Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  47. 

2.  A  privilege ;  a  right  granted  by  the  head  of 
government  to  an  individual  or  to  a  body;  an 
immunity  or  exemption  from  ordinary  jurisdiction. 

"Franchise  and  liberty  are  used  as  synonymous  terms; 
and  their  definition  is  ..  royal  privilege  or  branch  of  the 
sovereign's  prerogative,  subsisting  in  the  hands  of  a  sub- 
ject; the  kinds  of  them  are  various,  and  almost  infinite. 
To  be  a  county  palatine  is  ^franchise,  vested  in  a  number 
of  persons.  It  is  likewise  a  franchise  for  a  number  of 
persons  to  be  incorporated  and  subsist  as  a  body  politic. 
Other  franchises  are  to  have  a  manor  or  lordship;  to  have 
waifs,  estrays,  royal  fish:  to  have  a  fair  or  market;  or  to 
have  a  forest,  warren,  ur  fishery,  endowed  with  privileges 
of  royalty." — Blackstone:  Comment. ,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  2. 
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If  The  franchise  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  is 
in  this  country  almost  entirely  a  matter  subject  to 
state  legislation,  although  the  rights  and  privileges 
and  the  restrictions,  likewise^  attendant  on  the 
franchise  must  in  no  viseconflictwith  thecoustitu- 
tion  and  laws  of  tho  United  States.  Thus,  as  an 
example,  in  some  of  the  states  auy  participation _in 
a  duel  will  disfranchise  a  man,  and  render  him 
ineligible  for  any  office  within  the  gift  of  the  state. 
but  it  will  not  affect  his  eligibility  for  the  office  of 
president  of  the  United  States. 

8.  The  district  or  extent  of  jurisdiction  to  which 
a  certain  privilege  or  right  extends  ;  the  limit  of  a 
privilege  or  immunity. 

"In  the  great  franchises  of  the  latter  .  .  .  theking's 
writ  had  no  course." — Hallam. 

4.  A  sanctuary  or  asylum  for  persons  liable  to  be 
arrested. 

"The  king's  sheriffs  are  empowered  to  enter  all  fran- 
chises for  the  apprehension  of  felons  or  traitors." — Hallam. 

5.  Frankness;  generosity;  nobility. 

"  Here  may  ye  seen,  how  excellent  franchise 
In  woman  is  whan  they  hem  narwe  avise." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,881. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Enjoying  a  franchise  or  privilege; 
privileged. 

"  Yet  he  was  fayne  to  departe  and  to  go  to  Trecte,  a 
fraunches  towne  for  all  mauer  of  people,  payeng  for  that 
they  take." — Bemera:  Froisaurt;  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  cli. 

fran  -9hls.e,  *fraun-chlse,  t\  t.  [FRANCHISE,  «.] 
To  make  free ;  to  enfranchise ;  to  give  freedom  or 
liberty  to. 

fran -chl§e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  franchise;  -ment.] 
A  release  or  setting  free  from  any  burden  or  restric- 
tion ;  freedom ;  liberty. 

fran'-clc,  a.  [Fr.  Francique.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Franks  or  their  language ;  Prankish. 

fran-9ls'-ca,  fran-jis  que  (que  as  k),  s.  [Fr. 
francisque.] 

Archceol. :  The  ancient  Prankish  battle-ax.  It 
differed  from  the  modern  ax  in  the  angle  at  which 
it  was  joined  with  the  handle. 

Fran-$Is  -can,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Franciacain ;  Ital. 
Franciscano ;  Lat.  .FVanei'8ca)iMS=pertamingtoSt. 
Francis  of  Assisi.  (See  def.)  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  St.  Francis. 
[B.] 

B.  As  fubatcmUve : 

1.  Sing. :  A  member  of  the  order  described  under  2. 

2.  PL :  The  followers  of  St.  Francis,  who  was  born 
in  1182,  at  Assisi,  in  Umbria,  and  spent  his  youth  in 
dissoluteness ;  but  being  affected  with  serious  sick- 
ness in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  repenting  of  his 
sins,  devoted  himself  to  a  religious  and  ascetic  life. 
Hearing  accidentally  in  1208,  in  a  church  the  words 
of  the  Savior  (Matt.  x.  9, 10) ,  he  considered  that  the 
essence  of  the  Gospel  was  absolute  poverty,  and 
founded  an  order  on  this  basis,  which  ultimately 
became  one  of  the  four,  nay,  even  one  of  the  two, 
great  fraternities  of  mendi- 

cant  friars.  To  manifest  his 
humility  he  would  not  allow 
his  followers  to  be  called 
brethren  (in  Lat.  fraires), 
butonly  little  brothers 
(It&l.fratricelli ;  in  Lat./ra- 
terculi  or  fratres  minoree), 
a  designation  which  they 
still  retain.  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  in  1210,  and  a  council  of 
Latoran,  in  1215,  approved 
of  his  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  order,  which 
enjoined  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience,  and  in  1223 
Pope  Honorius  III.  issued  a 
bufl  in  his  favor.  He  died, 
at  Assisi,  in  1226,  and  in  1230 
was  canonized  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX..  the  anniversary 

of  his  death,  October  4,       Franciscan  Friar, 
being  fixed  as  his  festival. 

Even  while  he  lived  his  order  had  become  very 
powerful,  and  spread  over  the  whole  Western 
Church.  In  1219  it  is  stated  that  5,000  friars  were 
present  at  a  chapter  which  he  held.  In  that  year, 
or  more  probably  in  1224,  Franciscans  went  over  to 
England.  From  1228  till  1259  they  contended  with 
the  Dominicans  about  precedency.  When  in  1274 
Gregory  X.  reduced  tho  mendicants  to  four  orders 
the  Franciscans  were  one  of  the  four.  At  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries  in  England  under  Henry 
VIII.,  A.  D.  1536  to  1538,  the  Franciscans  had  sixty- 
six  abbeys  or  other  religious  houses.  Their^  dress 
was  a  loose  garment  of  a  gray  color,  reaching  to 
their  ankles,  and  a  gray  cowl,  covered  when  they 
went  into  the  streets  with  a  cloak.  From  the  preva- 
lence of  gray  in  their  dress  they  were  called  Gray- 
friars.  The  order,  in  the  course  of  its  history,  split 
into  various  branches. 
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Frankfort-black 


fran-cU  -ge-a,  s.  [Named  after  Francis,  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  n  pntrun  of  botany.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Scrophulariaci'H1,  tribe  Salpi- 
glossideep.  By  some  it  is  made  u  synonym  of  Bruus- 
felsia,  or  is  merged  in  that  genus.  The  root,  leaves, 
Ac.,  of  Fnnn'i.>ici'a  uniflorti  are  used  in  syphilitic 
complaints,  hence  the  plant  is  called  by  the  Portu- 
guese Mercurio  vegetal  (Vegetable  Mercury).  Its 
inner  bark  and  herbaceous  parts  are  very  bitter. 
In  small  doses  it  is  a  purgative,  emetic,  and  alexi- 
pharmic ;  in  large  ones  it  is  an  acrid  poison.  (Mar- 
tius.) 

•franc  -I§e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  /ranc=frank;  -we.]  To 
Frenchify. 

•franck,  v.  t.    [Etymology  doubtful.]    To  feed. 

[FltANKE.] 

franek  -Hn,  s.    [FRANKLIN.] 

Fran  -06-,  pref.  [Let.  Franc(us)=a  Frank;  o 
connective.]  French;  as,  the  .Franco-Prussian  or 
.FYafico-German  war  of  1870-1. 

frail-Co  -a,  s.  [Named  by  Cavanilles,  after  F. 
Franco,  of  Valentia,  a  promoter  of  botany  in  the 
sixteenth  century.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genns  of  the  order  Francoacoee 
(q.v.).  It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants  with  ly- 
rately  pinnatifld,  mostly  radical  leaves,  and  racemes 
of  fine  flowers.  Four  or  five  species  are  known. 
Their  juice  is  said  to  be  cooling  and  sedative.  Their 
roots  are  used  for  dyeing  black. 

fran-co-a'-ge'-aB,  s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  francoa,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens,  alliance 
Ericales.  It  consists  of  stemless  herbaceous  plants, 
with  lobed  or  pinnate  exstipulate  leaves.  Stems, 
scape-like ;  inflorescence,  a  raceme  j  calyx,  deeply 
four-cleft;  petals,  four,  long  persistent;  stigma, 
four-lobed  sessile;  ovary,  superior  four-celled: 
ovules  many,  seeds  minute.  Lindloy  enumerated 
two  genera,  and  estimated  the  known  species  at 
five,  all  from  Chili.  They  are  used  in  medicine  and 
for  dyes. 

fran'-c6-lln,  e.    [Dimin.  of  Port./rang'o=a  hen.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Gen.:  The  genus  Francolinus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Spec.:   The  Common  Francolin  (Francolinus 
vulgaris).    It  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in 
Malta  and  Sicily,  in  Asia,  and  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
feeding,  like  the  common  partridges,  on  insects  and 
seeds.    Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  for  food.    It  has 
a  peculiarly  loud  whistle. 

fran  c6-ll  -niis,  «.    [FRANCOLIN.] 
Ornithol. :    A  genus  of    Perdicidee  (Partridges) . 
[FRAN  COLIN.] 

fran'-c&-llte,  s.  [From  Wheal Franco  (def.).and 
Qr.  lithos=a.  stone.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Apatite.  It  occurs  in  grayish- 
green  or  brown  stalactitic  matter,  or  in  cubed 
crystals,  at  Wheal  Franco,  nearTavistock,  in  Devon- 
shire, England.  (Dana.) 

•fran'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  frangens,  pr.  par.  otfrango 
= to  break.]  Causing  fractures. 

fran-gl-bll  -I-t? ,  s.  {Fr.frangibilite,  from  Low 
Lat.  frangibilis  =  frangible  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  frangibil- 
ita.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frangible ;  liable- 
ness  to  be  easily  broken  ;  fragility. 

fran-gl-ble,  *fran-ge-byll,  a.  [Low  Latin 
frangibilis,  from  Lat./rango=to  break ;  Fr.  &  Eng. 
frangible;  Ital.  frangibile.]  That  may  be  easily 
broken ;  fragile,  brittle. 

fran  -gl-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  frangible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  oeing  frangible ;  frangi- 
bility. 

fran'-gl-pane,  s.    [FEANGIPANI.] 

1.  A  species  of  pastry  made  with  cream,  almonds, 
and  sugar. 

2.  Frangipani  (q.  v.). 

fran-gl-pa -nl,  «.  [Named  after  the  Italian 
Marquis  Frangipani.]  A  species  of  perfume  pre- 
pared from  or  in  imitation  of  the  scent  of  flowers 
of  the  Plumiera  rubra,  or  Red  Jasmine,  a  West 
Indian  tree. 

fran-gu-ll«,  fran-gu-Hn  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c., 
frangul(in);  -ic  (C'hem.).]  Contained  in  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  bark  of  the  berry-bearing 
Alder,  Rhamnus  frangula. 

frangulic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CuHgCu.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
bark  of  Rhamnus frangula  with  water  for  an  tour, 
then  adding  caustic  soda,  and  again  boiling  it  for 
several  hours.  The  liquid  is  rendered  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiled  again  for  some 
hours.  The  frangulic  acid  separates  out  and  is 
purified.  It  melts  at  254  ,  is  slightly,  soluble  in  hot, 
and  insoluble  in  cold  water;  heated  with  zinc  dust 
it  yields  small  quantities  of  anthracene.  It  is 
isomcric  with  alizarin. 


fran -gu.-lln,  s.  [(Rliamnus)  frangul(a);  -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. :  CgaHooOio.  A  glucosido  obtained  by  di- 
gesting the  baric  of  Rhtimmu  frangula  with  alcohol, 
precipitating  with  lead  acetate,  and  decomposing 
the  precipitate  with  H^S  gas.  The  solution  is 
filtered  boiling,  and  deposits  a  lemon  yellow  crystal- 
lino  mass,  which  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  a 
deep  cberry-red  solution.  Fraugulin  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  yields  glucose  and  frangulic  acid, 

•fran'-ion  (ion  as  yun),  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption 
of  Fr.  faineant.']  A  boon  companion ;  a  paramour; 
a  woman  of  loose  character.  (Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  ii. 
37.)  [FAINEANT.] 

frank'  (1),  a.,  s.  &  adv.  [Fr.  /ranc=freo,  from 
Low  Lat./ra?iei«j=froe,  from  O.  H.  Ger./ranfco=a 
freeman,  a  Frank.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

•1.  Free,  unrestrained ;  unconstrained. 
"Thy  frank  election  made, 

Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  forsake." 
Shakesp.,  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  8. 

•2.  Liberal,  free,  generous ;  not  niggardly. 

."  'Tis  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  world  to  be  frank  of 
civilities  that  cost  them  nothing." — U  Estrange. 

3.  Open,  ingenuous,  candid,  sincere. 

"Have  not  your  frank  and  dutiful  expressions,  that 
cheerfulness  and  vivacity  in  your  looks,  rendered  it  much 
more  acceptable?'— Port.  Hist.  Chas.  II.  (an.  1660),  Lord 
Chancellors  Speech. 

•4.  Licentious,  forward,  bold,  without  restraint. 
•6.  Free ;  without  payment  or  conditions. 
"  Thou  hast  it  won  ;  for  it  is  of  frank  gift, 
And  he  will  care  for  all  the  rest  to  shift." 

Spenser:  Slather  Hubberd'a  Tale,  5S1. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  (Of  the  form  Frank) : 

1.  One  of   the  ancient  German   tribe  or  tribes, 
natives  of  Franconia,  from  whom  the   country   of 
France  received  its  name. 

2.  A  name  given  by  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arabs 
to  the  English,  French,  Italian.  &c.,  inhabitants  of 
Western  Europe. 

"Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells." 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  Hi.  86. 

*II.  (Of  the  form  frank):          ' 

1.  A  franc ;  a  French  coin  of  the  value  of  about 
20  cents. 

2.  A  letter  privileged  to  pass  through  the  mail 
free  of  payment. 

"You'll  have  immediately,  by  several  franks,  my 
epistle  to  Lord  Cobham." — Pope:  To  Swift. 

3.  A  signature  placed  on  a  letter,  and  entitling  it 
to  pass  through  the  mail  free  of  postage. 

C.  As  adv. :  Freely,  frankly,  ungrudgingly. 

"  But,  as  he  got  it  freely,  so 
He  spent  it  frank  and  freely  too." 

Butler:  Hudlbras,  pt.  1.,  c.  i. 

11  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  frank,  can- 
did, ingenuous,  free,  open,  and  plain;  "  All  these 
terms  convey  the  idea  of  a  readiness  to  communi- 
cate and  to  be  communicated  with ;  they  are  all 
opposed  to  concealment,  butunder  differentcircum- 
stances.  The  frank  man  is  under  no  constraint; 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  atre  both  set  at  ease,  and 
his  lips  are  ever  ready  to  give  utterance  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  heart;  he  has  no  reserve:  the  candid 
man  has  nothing  to  conceal;  he  speaks  without 
regard  to  self-interest  or  any  partial  motive;  he 
speaks  nothing  but  the  truth  :  tne  ingenuous  man 
throws  off  all  disguise ;  he  scorns  all  artifice,  and 
brings  everything  to  light;  he  speaks  the  whole 
truth.  Free,  open,  and  plain  have  not  so  high  an 
office  as  the  first  three :  free  and  open  may  be  taken 
either  in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense ;  but  sel- 
domer  in  the  first  than  in  the  two  last  senses.  The 
frank,  the  free,  and  the  open  man  all  speak  without 
constraint ;  but  the  frank  man  is  not  impertinent 
like  the  free  man,  nor  indiscreet  like  the  open  man. 
The/ronfcman  speaks  only  of  what  concerns  him- 
self ;  the/reeman  speaks  or  what  concerns  others." 
(Crabb.  Eng.  Synon.) 

•frank-bank,  *frank-bencn,  s.  The  same  as 
FREE-BENCH  (q.  v.). 

•frank-ferm,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law:  Lands  or  tenements  changed  in 
the  nature  of  the  fee,  by  feoffment,  &c.,  out  of 
knight  service  for  certain  yearly  service. 

•frank-fold,  «. 

Old  Eng.  Law :  Foldage ;  the  right  or  liberty  of 
folding  sheep  upon  any  lands. 

•frank-service,  s. 

Old  Feudal  Custom:  Service  performed  by  free- 
men. 

•frank  (2),  *franc,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  franc=&  pig- 
sty.] 


I.  .-Is  «nb»ln,itiri-: 

1.  A  piprsty. 

"  Where  sups  he?  Doth  the  old  hour  feed  in  the  old 
frank/"— Shuke*i>.:  Henry  IV.,  I't.  II..  ii.  2. 

2.  An  inclosure  in  which  animals  are  fed  to  fatten. 
"Fr<(»A-,  kepynge  of  fowlys  to  make  fatte.  Saginarintn." 

— rr'intftt.  Parv. 

II.  As  adj.:  Fat,  puffed  up. 

"And  when  they  were  ones  /v.ntAv  and  fatte,  they  Rtode 
up  together  proudelye  agaynst  the  Lorde  and  His  worde." 
— Bale:  Image,  pt.  i. 

•frank-fed,*  franke-fed,  n.  Fattened  up ;  fatted 
as  in  a  frank. 

"  Whereas  they  that  be  kept  up  and  crammed  in  coupes, 
cages,  mewes,  and  bartons,  or  otherwise  frank-fed  and 
fatted,  are  in  greater  danger  to  fall  into  diseases." — P.  Hol- 
land: Plutarch,  p.  614. 

frank  (l),  v.  t.    [FRANK,  a.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  To  send  or  get  carried  free  of  ex- 
pense; as,  to/tanft  a  letter. 

"  My  lord  Orrery  writes  to  you  to-morrow;  and  you  see 
I  send  this  under  his  cover,  or  at  least  franked  by  him." — 
Swift. 

2.  Carp. :  To  form  a  joint  in  by  franking  (q.  v.). 
•frank  (2),  *franke,  v.  t.    [FRANK  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  shut  up  in  a  frank  or  sty. 

"He  is  franked  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

2.  To  fatten  up ;  to  cram ;  to  feed  high. 

"Such  a  land  as,  through  the  aboundance  of  all  good 
things,  might  feed  and  franke  them  up."— P.  Holland: 
Lirius,  p.  9<J3. 

frank  -al-mfflgne  (a  silent),  «.  [Eng.  frank; 
Norm.  Fr.  a?nto?one=alms.] 

Old  Eng.  Law:  Lit.,  free  alms.  A  tenure  by  which 
a  religious  corporation  holds  lands  of  the  donor  to 
them  and  their  successors  forever,  on  condition  of 
praying  for  the  soul  of  the  donor.  It  was  also 
called  Divine  service  (q.  v.); 

•frank  -ghase,  s.    [Eng./rarefc,  andcAose.] 

Old  Eng.  Law :  The  liberty  or  franchise  of  having; 
a  chase ;  free  chase. 

franke,  fran  eke,  s.  [From  the  franking  or  feed- 
ing fat  of  cattle.  (Park:  Theatr.)] 

Bot. :  The  spurry  (Spergula  arvensis). 

franke-osier,  s.    [OsiEB.] 

•franke-lin,  *franke-laln,  s.    [FRANKLIN.] 

fran-ke'-nl-a,  s.  [Named from  John  Frankon,  a 
Swedish  botanist  and  professor  of  medicine  at 
Upsal,  who  died  in  A.  D.  1661.] 

Bot. :  Sea-heath.  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Frankeniaceee  (q.v.).  Twelve  species  are  known. 
It  occurs  in  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  Asia, 
as  far  as  India.  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  <fec.) 

fran-ke-nl-a'-ce-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  frankenia, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Frankeniads.  An  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogcns,  consisting  of  herbaceous  plants  or  under- 
shnibs,  which  have  very  much  branched  stems, 
opposite  often  rovolute  leaves,  with  a  membraneous 
sheathing  edge,  but  no  stipules ;  flowers  small, 
axillary,  and  terminal,  generally  pink ;  sepals  four 
to  five,  pistils  four  to  five ;  flowers  four  to  five,  or 
twice  as  many ;  ovary  superior ;  style  filiform  ;  two, 
three,  or  four  clefts ;  capsule  one-celled,  inclosed  as 
the  calyx;  two,  three,  or  four-valved,  with  many 
minute  seeds.  About  twenty- four  species  are  known. 
They  are  chiefly  from  the  no_rth  of  Africa  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  are  mucilaginous  and  slightly 
aromatic.  (Lindley.) 

fran-ken -I-adf,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  frankeni(a), 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindloy  to  the 
order  Frankeniaceee  (q.  v.). 

•frank'-er,  s.  [Eng.  frank  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
franks  a  letter,  &c. 

"  He  being  my  general  franker,  both  to  and  fro,  I  have 
frequent  occasion  to  insert  a  hasty  note  in  my  consign- 
ments to  him." — Southey:  Letters,  iv.  170. 

•frank  -fee,  s.    [Eng.  frank,  and/ee.] 
Old  English  Law : 

1.  A   holding  of    land   in    fee-simple ;    freehold 
tenure. 

2.  Freehold  lands    exempted    from  all  services, 
except  those  of  homage. 

Frank  -fort,  s.  [A  city  in  Germany.] 
Frankfort-black,  s.  A  fine  black  pigment  used 
in  copper-plate  engraving.  It  is  said  to  be  made 
by  burning,  in  the  manner  of  ivory-black,  the  lees 
of  wine  from  which  the  tartar  has  been  washed. 
Fine  Frankfort-black,  though  almost  confined  to. 
copper-plate  printing,  is  one  of  the  best  black  pig- 
ments we  possess,  being  of  a  fine  neutral  color,  next 
in  intensity  to  lamp-black,  and  more  powerful  than 
that  of  ivory. 


boll,    boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  --  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


frankhearted 
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fraternizer 


frank -heart-ed,  a.  [Eng./ranfc,  and  hearted.'] 
Having  a  frank,  open,  candid,  or  ingenuous  dispo- 
sition ;  frank. 

frank -heart-6d-ness,  «.  [Eng.  frankhearted; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  frankhearted ;  frank- 
ness ;  ingenuousness. 

*frank  -I-f  y,  v.  t.  [Eng.  frank  (I),  i  connective, 
and  suff .  -fy.]  To  Frenchify  (q.  v.). 

frank  -In-$ense,  s.  [O.  Fr.  frank  ence7i8=pure 
incense.  (Sfceaf.)] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  II.,  1  &  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Dot. :  The  odoriferous  resin  called  olibanium. 
It  is  obtained  from  a  terebinthaceous  tree  of  the 
£enus  Boswellia  (q.  v.) ;  that  of  the  Indian  temples 
is  Boswellia  thurifera. 

2.  Scrip. :  The  rendering  of  Heb.  lebhonah,  from 
lab?tttn=to  be  white;  Sept.  and  New  Test,  libanos 
(Exod.  xxx.  34,  Matt.  ii.  1),  and  libanotos  (1  Chron. 
ix.  29,  Rev.  viii.  3).    A  precious  gum,  probably  the 
same  as  No.  1. 

H  European  frankincense :  A  resinous  exudation 
from  the  Spruce  fir  (Abies  excelsa)  or  the  Frankin- 
cense pine  (Pinus  tceda). 

frank'-Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.    [FRANK  (1),  v.] 

A.  «fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  passing  or  causing  to 
pass  without  payment  for  transmission ;   as,  the 
franking  of  a  letter. 

2.  Join. :  The  notching  out  a  portion  of  a  sash- 
bar  for  the  passage  of  the  transverse  bar,  to  make  a 
miter-joint. 

*frank'-Ing  (2),  *frank-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[FRANK  (2),  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  or  process  of  fattening  ani- 
mals, fowls,  &c. 

frank  -lah,  a.    [Eng./ranfc;  -ish.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Franks. 

2.  Somewhat  frank,  open  or  candid. 

frank-lan'-dl-a,  8.  [Named  after  Sir  Thomas 
Fraukland,  Bart.,  a  careful  student  of  marine  algae 
and  of  botany  generally.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Franklandidas.  The  only  Known  species, 
Franklandia  fucifolia,  is  a  native  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

frank-Ian  -dl-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat./ronfciandia, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Hot. :  A  family  of  Proteacew,  tribe  Nucamentacew. 

*frank -law,  s.  [Eng./ranfc,  and  law.]  Free  or 
•common  law,  or  the  Benefit  a  person  has  by  it.  The 
liberty  or  right  of  being  sworn  in  court,  as  a  witness 
or  juror. 

Frank'-lln  (1), s.  [The  name  of  a  distinguished 
American  patriot  and  natural  philosopher  who  was 
born  in  1706  in  England,  and  died  in  this  country  in 
1790.] 

*frank-lln(2),s.  [FBANKLIN  (1).]  Alightning- 
rod. 

"A  lightning-rod,  very  properly  called  at  that  time  a 
franklin."— Recall,  of  Samuel  Buck,  ill.  71.  (1879.) 

Franklin  stove,  s.  [Named  from  its  inventor, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  noted  ante.]  A  kind  of  stove 
which  supplies  a  current  of  heated  air  directly  from 
an  air-box  (now  applied  to  other  and  more  compli- 
cated patterns  of  heaters). 

•frank-lln  (3),  *franke-lain,  *franke-leyn, 
*franke-leyne,  *franck-lln,  *frank-len,  «.  [Old 
Fr.  frankeleyn,  from  Low  Lat.  franchilanus,  from 

{ranchio=to  make  free;  /mnc/tt'us, /r«/i£U£=free.] 
FRANK,  v.] 

1.  A  free  man. 

2.  The  steward  or  bailiff  of  an  estate. 

3.  A  freeholder ;  a  yeoman ;  a  landowner, 
frank-lln  -Ic,  a.    [From  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 

•distinguished  natural  philosopher  and  statesman.] 

Elect. :  A  term  applied  to  electricity  generated  by 
friction ;  frictional. 

frank  -Hn-ite,  s.  [From  the  Franklin  furnace 
near  Hamburg,  New  Jersey,  near  which  it  abounds.] 

M in. :  An  isometric  opaque  iron-black  brittle 
minoral  of  metallic  luster  and  a  brown  streak:  its 
hardness  5*5  to  6"5,  specific  gravity  5-07  to  5*09.  Com- 
position :  Sesquioxidoof  iron,64'51  to68'88;  sesquiox- 
ide  of  manganese,  11*99  to  16"00 ;  protoxide  of  zinc, 
10-81  to  25-30.  (Danw.) 

frank  -If ,  *franck-ly,  *franck-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
frank,  a. ;  -ly.~\ 

*1.  Freely ;  without  constraint ;  of  free  will. 

"The  lords  mounted  their  servants  upon  their  own 
horses;  and  they,  with  the  volunteers,  who  frankly  listed 
themselves,  amounted  to  a  body  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
horse." — Clarendon. 


*2.  Liberally ;  ffeely  ;  generously ;  readily. 

"He/ranfc/y  forgave  them  both." — Luke  vii.  42. 
3.  Openly ;  ingenuously ;  plainly ;  candidly ;  with 
frankness  or  candor. 

" The  said  Sthenon  stept  unto  him,  and  thus  frankly 
spake."— P.  Holland.-  Plutarch,  p.  306. 
*4.  With  a  free  and  not  pre-occupied  mind. 
"We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge." 

Shakes?.. •  Hamlet,  III.  1. 

*frank  mar-rlage,  s.  [Eng.  frank,  andmar- 
riage.] 

Old  Law :  A  certain  tenure  in  tail  special ;  an  es- 
tate of  inheritance  given  to  a  person  together  with 
a  wife,  and  descendible  to  the  heirs  of  their  two 
bodies  begotten.  (Blackxtone.') 

frank -ness,  *frank-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  frank,  a.; 

•II0M.J 

*1.  Liberty;  freedom  from  restraint  or  constraint. 

*2.  Liberality;  freeness;  bounteousness ;  gener- 
osity: open-handncss. 

3.  Openness ;  candor ;  ingenuousness ;  freedom 
from  reserve  or  disguise ;  fairness. 

*frank  -pledge,  s.  [English  frank,  and  pledge 
(q.  v.).] 

Old  English  Latv: 

1.  A  pledge  or  security  for  the  keeping  the  peace 
by  or  the  good  behavior  of  freemen.    By  the  Saxon 
constitution  these  sureties  were  always  at  hand  by 
means  of  the  decennaries,  wherein  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood of  freemen  were  materially  bound  pledges 
for  each  other's  good  behavior. 

"The  servants  of  the  Crown  were  not,  as  now,  bound  in 
frankpledge  for  each  other." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  The  system  or  custom  by  which  the  members  of 
a  decennary  were  mutually  bound  pledges  for  each 
other's  good  behavior. 

3.  A  deeennary  or  tithing. 
If  View  of  frankpledge : 
Old  Eng.  Law :  A  court  leet. 

"Its  original  [sc.  the  Court  Leet,  or  View  of  Frank- 
pledge]  was  to  view  the  fraukpledges — that  is,  the  freemen 
within  the  liberty;  who,  we  may  remember,  according 
to  the  institution  of  the  Great  Alfred,  were  all  mutually 
pledges  for  the  good  behavior  of  each  other." — Black- 
atone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  19. 

*frank  -ten-e-ment,  «.  [Eng.  frank,  and  tene- 
ment (q,  v.).l 

Old  Law :  The  possession  of  the  soil  by  a  free- 
man ;  an  estate  in  freehold. 

frank  -w5rt,  *.    [Eng.  frank,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  A  name  invented  by  Withering  for  Fran- 
kenia  (q.  v.). 

•fran  -sl-cal,  a.  [Eng.  /ranzj-=frenzy;  suff. 
•cal.]  Frantic. 

fran'-tlc,  *fran-tlck,  »fren-et-lke,  «fren-tyk, 
a.&s.  [O.  Fr.  frenatique,  from  Lat.  phreneticus, 
phreniticus,  fr.om  Gr.  phrenetikos,  from  phrenitis= 
inflammation  of  the  brain ;  pAre»=tJie  heart,  the 
senses ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  frenetico.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Mad,  raving;  outrageously  mad  or  demented; 
suffering  from  frenzy ;  furious,  distracted. 

"  They  scorned  his  inspiration  and  his  theme, 
Pronounced  him  frantic,  and  his  fears  a  dream.'* 
Cotcper:  Expostulation,  70. 

2.  Characterized  by  fury  or  violence  of  passion ; 
outrageous,  furious ;  wildly  mad. 

"He swore  with  gnch/ranfz'c  violence  that  superficial 
observers  set  him  down  for  the  wildest  of  libertines." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  madman. 

"  So  madly  do  these  frantics  spend  their  time." — A'lams: 
Works,  I.  276. 

•fran  -tic,  v.  i.  [FBANTIC,  a.]  To  act  as  a  mad- 
man. 

•fran'-tl-cal,  *fre-nSt  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  frantic; 
-"/.  |  Frantic,  mad,  furious. 

fran'-tlc-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  frantical;  -ly.]  In 
a  frantic,  wild,  or  furious  manner ;  franticly. 

"She  herself  when  opening  to  the  chorus  her  last  hor- 
rid purpose,  says,  fiercely  indeed,  but  not  frantically." — 
Burd:  Kotes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

fran  -Hc-lyS  «fran  -«ck-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  fran- 
tic ;  -(,(/.]  In  a  frantic  manner ;  frantically ; like  one 
frantic* 

fran -tlc-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  frantic;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  frantic ;  madness ;  fury  of 
passion  ;  distraction ;  frenzy. 

frap,  *frape,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  frapper=to  strike,  to 
seize  ropes.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  To  strike,  to  beat. 

"With  myn  axe  I  schel  hem/rap«." 

Richard  Ccetir  de  Lion,  2,618. 

2.  To  brace  the  cords  of  a  drum  by  pulling  them 
together. 


II.  Xautical: 

1.  To  bind  together  the  several  ropes  of  a  tackle 
at  a  point  between  the  blocks,  so  as  to  increase  still 
further  the  tension. 

2.  To  secure  a  ship  in  emergency  by  wrapping 
ropes  around  it,  to  prevent  starting  of  the  planks. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  strike,  to  beat. 

"The  crysteneon  hem  gan  fast  to /rape." 

Kichard  Caw  de  Lion,  4,646. 

•frape,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  frapper=to  strike.]  A 
crowd,  a  mob,  a  rabble. 

*frap -ler,  s.  [FRAP,  v.]  A  blusterer;  a  rough, 
a  bully. 

•frap  -ling,  8.  [FEAP,  t-.]  A  disturbance,  a 
tumult. 

frap-pe  ,  s.  [Fr./rapj>er=to  strike.]  A  kind  of 
drink  prepared  by  dropping  water  from  a  distance 
into  a  glass  in  which  a  liqueur— usually  absinthe — 
has  been  previously  placed.  The  pattering  of  the 
water  is  supposed  to  attenuate  the  objectionable 
ingredients  contained  in  the  drink. 

*frap-pet,  s.  [Eng. /rap;  -et.]  A  little  blusterer 
or  bully. 

*frar-y,  s.    [Fr./rairie,  from  Low  Lat.  fratria,    „ 
from  Lat./rater=a  brother.]    A  brotherhood. 

fras.  -er-a,  fraz  -er-a,  s.  [Named  by  Michaux 
after  _Mr.  John  Fraser,  a  zealous  collector  of  plants 
of  this  country.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gentianacea?,  tribe  Gentiane®. 
The  root  of  Frasera  Caroline  nsis,  sometimes  called 
F.  walkeri,  a  plant  growing  in  morasses  in  this 
country,  is  pure,  powerful,  and  excellent,  equal  to 
gentian  proper. 

*fra  -ter,  *frai-tour,  *fra-tour,  *fray-tour, 
*frel-tour,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (re\freitor,  (re)fretoire,  from 
Low  Lat.  (re)fectorium.\  A  refectory;  the  room 
in  a  religious  house  in  which  meals  were  taken. 

fra-ter'-eu-la,  s.  [Latin  fraterculus=&  little 
brother.] 

Ornith.:  Puffin.  A  genus  of  brevipennate  swim- 
ming birds,  family  Alcidse.  The  bill  is  greatly  com- 
pressed laterally,  and  has  three  grooves  on  each 
side  of  the  two  mandibles.  Fratercula  arctica  is 
the  Puffin  (q.v.). 

*fra  t§r-house,  «.  [Eng.  frater,  and  house.]  A 
frater,  a  refectory. 

fra-tgr '-nal,  *fra-t§r  -nail,  a.  [Fr.  fraternel, 
from  Low  Lat.  fraternalis,  from  Lat.  frater=& 
brother;  Sp.  &  Port,  fraternal;  Ital.  fratemale.] 

1.  Brotherly ;  pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  brother 
or  brethren. 

2.  Between  brothew. 

fra-ter'-nal-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  fraternal ; -ly.]  In  a 
fraternal  or  brotherly  manner ;  like  a  brother. 

*fra-ter  -nate,  v.  i.  [Lat./raterntts=pertaining 
to  a  brother,  fraternal.]  To  fraternize. 

*frat-er-na'-tlon,  s.  [FEATEENATE.]  The  act 
of  fraternizing ;  fraternization. 

*frat-ern  -Ifm,  s.  [Lat.  fratern(us) ;  Eng.  snff. 
-ism.']  Fraternization. 

fra-t5r  -nl-tj? ,  *fra-ter-nl-te,  s.  [Fr.  frater- 
nite,  from  Lat.  fraternitas,  from  /raternas = per- 
taining to  a  brother,  fraternal;  frater— &  brother; 
Sp.  fraternidad ;  Ital.fraternita.] 

1.  The  state,  condition,  or  relationship  of  a 
brother;  brotherhood. 

•2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  fraternal  or 
brotherly ;  brotherliness. 

3.  A  body  of  men  associated  for  purposes  of  busi- 
ness^ pleasure,  or  intercourse;  a  society;  an  asso- 
ciation ;    a    brotherhood ;    specif.,   in   the   Roman 
Church  a  body  of  men  associated  for  works  of  mercy 
and  devotion.    [CONFEATEENITY.] 

"Some  of  the  nobles  joined  the  yoang  fraternities." — 
Milman:  Latin  Christianity,  i.  418. 

4.  Men  of  the  same  class,  character,  profession,  or 
occupation. 

"  With  what  terms  of  respect  knaves  and  sots  will  speak 
of  their  own/raterm'fy." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

fra-t§r-nlz-a  -tloa,  s.  [English  fraterniz(e) ; 
-at  in  ii.]  'The  act  of  fraternizing  or  associating  with 
others,  as  in  fellowship. 

frat  -Sr-nize,  t>.  t.  &  t.  [Fr.  fraterniser,  from 
Lat.  fraternus,  from  frater=&  brother.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  associate  or  hold  fellowship  with 
others  of  like  occupation,  tastes,  or  pursuits. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  bring  into  fellowship  or  brotherly 
sympathy. 

"A  regular  correspondence  for  fraternizing  the  two 
nations  nad  also  been  carried' on  by  Societies  in  London 
with  a  great  number  of  Jaoobin  Societies  in  France."— 
Burke:  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority. 

frat'-gr-mz-er,  s.  [EnK.fraterniz(e);-er.]  One 
who  fraternizes  or  associates  with  others. 

"Here  again  I  join  issue  with  the  fraternizers,  and 
positively  deny  the  fact." — Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 
fett.  4. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p6t, 
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fratery 

*fra-ter-y,  *.    [Eng. /rater;  -s/.]    A  refectory. 

*frat -rl-age,   *frat  -rage  (age  as  I£),  s.    [Lat, 
frater=a.  brother.] 
Old  Law: 

1.  The  portion  or  inheritance  of  a  younger  brother. 

2.  The  partition  of  an  estate  among  coheirs. 
frat-rl-9el  -II,    fra-tl  eel  -II,    frat-ri-$Sl'-lI- 

an§, -s. />/.    [Low  Lat,  fratricelli=litt\e  brothers; 
f  rater — a  brother.  ] 

Ecclesiologu  and  Church  History  : 

1.  Gen.  .*    Originally    a    name    assumed    in    the 
thirteenth  century  by  the  Franciscans  by  direction 
of  tbeir  founder  to  mark  the  humble  character  of 
their  claims. 

2.  Spec. :  One  of  the  names  claimed  in  the  four- 
teenth century  as  a  monopoly  by  the  section  of  the 
Franciscans  who  remained  true  to  the  rigid  rules  of 
their  founder  when  the  majority  of  the  order  grad- 
ually welcomed  some  relaxation  of  their  stringency. 
In  A.  D.  1317  Pope  John  XXII.  ordered  their  extir- 
pation* and  many  of  them  were  cruelly  put  to  death. 
The  grievous  offense  in  John's  eyes  was  that  they 
believed  that  the  Pope  had  no  right  to  relax  the 
rule  of  St.  Francis,  thus  prescribing  limits  to  the 
papal  authority.    They  are  said  to  have  continued 
to  the  Reformation,  and  embraced  its  doctrines. 
(Hoskeinii  &c.) 

frat'-rl-9ld-al,  a.  [Eng,  fratricid(e) ;  -ai.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  fratricide. 

frat  -rl-9lde,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fratricida—the 
murderer  of  a  brother;  fratricidium=ihe  murder 
of  a  brother,  from  frater=a  brother,  and  ccedo=to 
kill.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  murder  of  a  brother. 

2.  The  murderer  of  a  brother ;  one  who  murders 
his  brother. 

II.  Law;  It  is  used  also  for  the  murder  of  a  sister* 
the  more  distinctive  term  sororicide  not  being  em- 
ployed in  law  courts. 

fraud,  *fraude,  s.  [Fr.  fraude,  from  Lat.  fraus 
(genit. /ra«d/s)  =  deceit;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  /rawde.] 

1.  An  act  or  course  of  deception  deliberately  prac- 
ticed with  a  view  to  gaming  unlawful  or  unfair 
advantage ;  the  obtaining  or  attempting  to  obtain 
goods  under  false  pretenses;  deception,  cheating, 
deceit. 

"The  next  head  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  that,  namely, 
which  the  courts  of  equity  early  acquired  over  almost  all 
matters  of  fraud;  all  matters  in  the  private  knowledge  of 
the  party,  which,  though  concealed,  are  binding  in  con- 
science, and  all  judgments  at  law  obtained  through  such 
fraud  or  concealment."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  17. 

*2.  Falseness,  faithlessness,  deceit. 
"It  [love]  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud." 
Stiakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,141. 

3.  Stratagem,  artifice,  trick. 

"To  work  in  close  design,  by  fraud  or  guite, 

What  force  effected  not."      Milton;  P.  L.,  i.  646. 
*4.  A  snare,  a  trap. 

"To  draw  the  proud  king  Ahab  into  .fraud." 

Milton:  P.R.,  i.  372. 
5.  A  cheat,  a  swindle. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fraud  and  deceit, 
see  DECEIT, 

If  (1)  Constructive  fraud : 
Law:  (See  extract.) 

"  Besides  cases  of  actual  and  intentional  fraud,  the 
court  of  equity  recognize  what  are  called  constructive 
frauds,  or  such  acts  or  contracts  as  although  not  originat- 
ing in  any  evil  design  to  defraud  or  injure  another,  yet 
have  11  tendency  to  deceive,  or  to  violate  public  or  private 
confidence,  and  are  therefore  deemed  worthy  of  repres- 
sion equally  with  frauds  of  the  more  gross  and  palpable 
sort."—  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,ch.  17.  , 

(2)  Pious  fraud: 

Ch.  Hist.:  A  fraud  considered  to  be  "pious" 
because  it  was  planned  and  carried  out  for  some 
pious  object.  From  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  cent- 
ury believers  in  such  frauds  existed,  if,  indeed, 
they  are  even  yet  extinct.  Sound  ethics,  whether 
distinctively  Christian  or  simply  philanthropic, 
declares  that  there  are  no  "  pious  frauds ;  all  are 
impious. 

(3)  Statute  of  frauds: 

Eng.  Law :  A  statute,  29  Charles  II.,  c.  3,  passed  in 
A.  D,  1676.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  framed  by  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  and  Sir 
Leoline  Jenkins.  Among  its  complex  provisions 
several  enacted  that  important  contracts  about 
land,  &c.,  should  be  in  writing,  eo  as  to  prevent  the 
perjury  which  occurred  when  they  had  to  be  proved 
by  parole  evidence. 

American  Law :  This  statute  has  been  re-enacted 
in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  generally  with 
omissions,  amendments,  or  alterations.  When  the 
?0ordsofthe  statute  have  been  used,  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  them  has  also  been  adopted. 

"fraud,  *fraud-en,  r.t.  [O.  Fr.  frauder,  from 
Lat.  jraudo,  from  fraus  (genit.  /rawdie)=deceit, 
fraud;  Ital.  fraudare.']  To  defraud,  to  cheat. 
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fraud  -ful,  a.    [Eng.  fraud,  •• 


1.  Of  persons:   Treacherous,    deceitful;   making 
use  of  fraudulent  practices. 

2.  Of  things:    Fraudulent;    unfair;    containing 
fraud  or  deceit. 

fraud  ful-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  fraudful;  -ly.]  In  a 
fraudulent  manner  ;  with  fraud  or  intent  to  deceive 
or  cheat;  treacherously;  fraudulently. 

fraud  -less,  a.  [Eng.  fraud;  -taw.]  Free  from 
fraud  or  deceit  ;  open,  fair. 

fraud  -less-lf,  adv.  {'Eng.  fraudless;  -ly.]  In  a 
fraudless  manner  ;  without  fraud. 

fraud  -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fraudless  :  •ness.']  The 
quality  or  suite  of  being  fraudless  or  free  from 
fraud. 

•fraud?  '-man,  s.  [English  fraud,  and  man.]  A 
cheat. 

fraud  -u-lence,  'fraud  -u-len-cf,  s.  [Latin 
fraudulentia,  from/r«u</w/ert(us=fraudulent(q.v.)  ; 
Sp.fraudutencia;  Ital.  fraudolema.]  The  quality 
of  being  fraudulent;  doceitfulness  ;  trickery;  un- 
fairness ;  a  fraud. 

fraud  -u-lent,  a.  [French,  from  fraus  (genit. 
fraudix)  =  deceit;  Ital.  fraudolento,  fraudolente; 
Sp.  &  Port,  fraudulento.j 

1.  Of  persons:  Using  or  practicing  fraud;  deceit- 
ful ;  cheating  ;  tricky  ;  swindling. 

2.  O/  things:   Characterized  by  fraud  or  deceit; 
containing  or  of  the  nature  of  fraud  ;  deceitful. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fraudulent  and  fal- 
lacious, see  FALLACIOUS. 

fraud  '-u-lent-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  fraudulent:  -ly.] 
In  a  fraudulent  manner;  by  fraud,  deceit,  or  arti- 
fice. 

fraud  -u-lent-niss,  «.  [Eng.  fraudulent  ;  •ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fraudulent;  fraud; 
fraudulence. 

fraught  (yh  silent)  ,  a.  &  s.  [Prob.  the  pa.  par.  of 
Mid.  Eng.  frahten,  fragten=to  load.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Freighted  ;  loaded  ;  laden  ;  charged. 

"A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

2.  Filled,  stored,  charged,  full,  abounding. 
"  To  me  in  vain  the  bold  Mffionian  lyre 

Awakes  the  numbers  fraught  with  living  fire." 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  iii, 

*B.  As  subst.  :  A  freight  ;  a  cargo.  [FREIGHT,  s.] 
"  Read  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be  read,  till  the 
attention  be  weary,  or  memory  have  its  full  fraught."  — 
Milton:  Apology  for  Stiiectymnutts. 

•fraught  (yh  silent),  v.  t.  [FRAUGHT,  a.  ;  Sw. 
frakta=to  load;  frakt=&  load;  Dan.  fragte=to 
load:  fragt=a  load;  Dut.  be  vrachten—to  load,  to 
freight;  vracht=  a  load;  Ger.  frachten=tf>  freight, 
toload;/racfc(=aload,  a  cargo.]  [FBEIGHT,  r.T 

1.  To  load,  to  freight. 

"  Ships  aTefraughted  for  Genoa,  Messina,  and  Aucona." 
—  Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  115. 

2.  To  burden  ;  to  load. 

"  If  after  this  command  thon  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthiness,  thou  dy'st." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbel  ine,  i.  1. 

•fraught-age  (as  frat  -Ig),  *fraut-age,  s.  [Eng. 
fraught  ;  -age.]  A  freight  ;  a  cargo  ;  aload. 

fraught-Ing,  a.  [FREIGHT,  t'.]  Going  to  make 
up  the  freight  or  cargo  ;  as,  the  fraughting  bricks. 

Fraun'-ho-f  8r  (au  as  <Jw),  s.  [A  distinguished 
optician  of  Munich.]  (See  the  compound.) 

Fraunhofer's  lines,  ».  pi. 

Optics:  Certain  dark  lines  discovered  by  Wol- 
laston,  in  1802,  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  first 
described  in  detail  by  Fraunhofer.  If  a  pencil  of 
solar  rays  be  admitted  through  a  narrow  slit  into  a 
dark  room,  and  then  the  slit  be  looked  at  through  a 
prism  of  flint  glass  very  free  from  flaws,  the  fines 
will  be  seen  delicately  traced  in  large  numbers 
parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  prism,  and  at  very  un- 
equal intervals.  Fraunhofer  names  the  most  re- 
markable of  them  A.  a,  B,  c,  D,  E,  6,  F,  o,  and  H.  A 
is  at  the  beginning  of  the  red  ray,  B  in  the  middle, 
and  0  at  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  orange, 
D  in  the  orange,  E  in  the  green,  F  in  the  blue,  G  in 
the  indigo.  andH  in  the  violet:  a  is  in  the  red  and  b 
in  the  green.  About  3,000  lines  have  since  been  dis- 
criminated ;  some  are  fixed  in  position,  others  are 
variable.  The  latter  are  sometimes  called  atmos- 
pheric _or  telluric  lines,  being  considered  by  certain 
physicists  to  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  air.  The 
study  of  these  lines  has  since  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  method  of  analysis  called  spectral 
analysis.  (Ganot.) 

frax  -e-tln,  s.  [Lat.  frax(inus)=a.n  ash  tree; 
-etin  (Cliem.).] 

Chem.  :  CioHsOs.  A  substance  obtained  along 
with  glucose  by  digesting  f  raxin  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles,  sol- 
uble in  alcohol,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  is 


fraying 

soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solu- 
tion, dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  coloring  it  purple, 
which  turns  red,  then  yellow,  ana  ultimately 
becomes  colorless.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

frax'-In,  s.  [Lat.  frax(inus)  —  aa  ash  tree;  -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.  :  C]r,HiSOjo.  Paviin,  a  glucosido  of  Fraxe- 
tin,  which  occurs  in  the  bark  of  Fraxinus  excelsior, 
the  common  ash,  also  along  with  jEsculin,  in  the 
bark  of  the  horse-chestnut,  ^Esculushippocastamtm. 
Its  dilute  aqueous  solution  has  a  bluish-green 
fluorescence.  It  is  identical  with  paviin.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  yellowish  noodles,  easily  soluble  in  hot 
water. 

frax-In  -e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lai.  frax  inus,  and  fem.pl. 
adj.  gnfi.  -fee.] 

Sot.  :  A  tribe  of  Oloace«,  distinguished  by  having 
the  fruit  samaroid. 

frax'-I-nell,  s.    [Fr.fraxinelle.]   [FR  AXINELL  A,  ] 
Bat.  :  Polygonatum  multiflorum. 

frax  -I-nel-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  fraxinus=an 
ash  tree:  Fr.fraxinelle  =  the  Dittany  (Dictamnus)  .] 


h  tree:  Fr.fraxinelle  =  the  Dittany  (Dictamnus)  .] 
Bot.  :  A  name  given  to  two  rutaceous  plants, 
Dictamnus  fraxinella  and  D.  albus,  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  their  fragrant  leaves  and  flowers. 

[DlCTAMNCS.] 

frax  -In-us,  s.    [Lat.=an  ash  tree.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Oleacew   (Ohveworts).    The  calyx    is  wanting,  or 
four-cleft  ;  cor  absent,  or  of  four  petals.    The  stam- 
ina are  two;  the  ovary  two-celled  and  two-seeded; 
the   fruit    two-celled    and    two-seeded.    Fraxinus 
excelsior  is  the  common  ash.    [Asn.]    It  has  pin- 
nate leaves.    Tj^ere  is  a  variety  Beta  heterophylla, 
or  Simple-leaved  Ash,  with  the  leaves  simple  or 
pinnate. 

2.  Chem,:  The  leaves  of  Fraxinus  excelsior,  the 
common  ash,  are  used  on  the  continent  in  the  form 
of   decoction,  half-ounce  of  leaves   to  a  pint  of 
water,  in   cases   of  chronic  gout.    (Oarrod.)    Its 
bark  is  said  to  be  tonic  and  febrifugal.    [MANNA.] 

fray  0),  *fraye,  s.    [A  shortened  form  of  affray, 
s.  (q.  v.)] 
*1.  Fear;  alarm;  anxiety. 

"  Whenne  Jacob  was  moost  in  fray 
God  him  coumfortide,  that  al  do  may." 

Cursor  Mundt,  4,775. 

2.  A  disturbance  ;  an  affray  ;  a  broil  ;  a  quarrel  ;  a 
riot. 

"So  shall  we  'scape  the  western  bay, 
The  hostile  fleet,  the  unequal  fray." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.  20. 

3.  A  contest  ;  a  combat. 

"He  had  also  a  sore  combat;  but  that  fray  was  the 
fruit  of  those  slips  which  he  got  in  his  going  down  the 
hill."  —  Banyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*fray-maker,  s.  One  who  creates  a  disturbance  ; 
a  disorderly  person. 

"Constables  may  by  the  law  disarme  and  imprison 
house-breakers,  fray-makers,  rioters,  and  others,  to  pre- 
vent bloodshed,  quarrels,  and  preserve  the  public  peace." 
—  Prynne:  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  pt.  iv.,  p.  28. 

•fray  (2),  ».  [FsAY  (2),  v.]  A  fret  or  chafe  in 
cloth  ;  a  sore  place  caused  by  rubbing. 

"Dispossest  of  either  fray  or  fret." 

Herrick:  Hesperides,  p.  86. 

•fray  (1),  *fraie,  *fraye,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  shortened 
form  of  affray,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  frighten  ;  to  terrify  ;  to  make  afraid. 

2.  To  drive  or  frighten  away. 

3.  To  fight  against  ;  to  attack. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fight,  to  contend. 

fray  (2).  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  frayer,  froier,  frier,  from 
Lat.  frico=to  rub.  ] 

*1.  To  rub  ;  as,  A  deer  was  said  to  fray  its  head 
when  it  rubbed  it  against  a  tree,  to  renew  it. 
"We  can  show  the  marks  he  made 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  frayed." 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

2.  To  wear  away  by  rubbing  ;  to  fret,  to  chafe,  to 
tear. 

•fray  (3),  v.  t.  [A  shortened  form  of  defray 
(q..  v.)  .]  To  bear  the  expense  of  ;  to  defray. 

•fray  -bug,  f.  t.  [Eng.  fray  (1),  v.,  and  bug 
(q.  v.).]  To  frighten  with  hobgoblins  or  scares. 

•fray'-Ing  (\),pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [FEAT  (1),  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  th» 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  A  disturbance  ;  a  fray. 

•fray  -Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FKA7  (2),  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.  :   (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  -4s  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  or  wearing  away  by  friction. 

2.  The  peel  or  parts  rubbed  off  a  deer's  horns. 


Mil,    b<5y;     pout,    J(Jwl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  £, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won.      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


frayne 

•frayne,  r.  t.    [FRAINE.] 

*fray-or,  s.  [Fr.  frai/eur.}  That  which  causes 
terror. 

"A  fyre  bnrst  out  in  Mr.  John  Buchan's  closet-window. 
It  continued  whill  eleven  o'clock  of  the  day  with  the 
greatest  frayor  and  vehemency  that  ever  I  saw  fyre  do." — 
Culloden  Papers,  p.  27. 

fraz  -er-a,  s.    [FEASERA.] 
S,  a.    [FREE,  a.] 
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*3.  Xoblc  ;  high-minded  ;  gracious. 
'  °'  '**  P°Wel'  *  •" 


"" 


free 

(4)  For  the  difference  between  free  ami  rumiuHiii- 
,itiri'.  BeeCoMMtnacATTVE;  for  that  between  free 


"  Not/tve,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 
Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love.1' 

Xiltvii:  1'.  L.,  iii.  104. 

*5.  Unconcerned ;  without  care. 

"Fly  whilst  thou  are  blest  and/rec." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

6.  Not  arbitrary  or  despotic ;  equal  and  just  to 


freak  s.    fA.  S./rec=bold,  rash;  cogn.  with  Icel.  .  -                        • 

/r<-ftr=gVeedy,   voracious  ;  Sw.  frock  =  impudent;  aljallke;  as,  a  free  government.. 

-HiidBpious-  Ger   rVech=<iaucy  1    A  sud-  '•  That  may  or  can  bo  used,  enjoyed,  or  taken  ad- 

-                '  vantae  of  b    all  without  chare    oen  and  accessi- 


*\  (I)  To  sail  free,  to  go  free,  or  to  have  a  free 
wind: 

Naut.:  To  sail  somewhat  further  from  the  wind 
than  when  closo-hau]e<L 

(2)  To  make  free :  To  take  liberties;  to  go  beyond 
proper  bounds ;  to  help  one's  self. 

free-and-easy,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Unconstrained;  easy  in  manners. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  sort  of  club  or  social  meeting,  at 


rec=<iaucy  su-         •  ,  „.  „_.,„_  .......  ---------  ......  -----------  _, 

-  a  fanes'    a  humor    a    vantage  of  by  all  without  charge  ;  open  and  accessi-    wMch  the  members  smoke,  drink,  sing,  &c.,  and 
jVw»kfae'mwwSm.         bleto  all;  unappropriated;  as,  a  free  school;  free    enjoy  themsel 


'  For  many  of  their  actions  and  opinions  were  very 
wild  freaks  of  fancy  and  humor." — Glanvill:  Essay  2. 

^1  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  freak  and 
whim:    "A  freak   has   more  of  childishness  and 


"Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as/ree 
For  me  as  for  you?  " 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 


8.  Gratuitous,  voluntary;    done  or  given  freely,    and  state. 


vea  without  being  bound  to  any  rules. 
Clubs  of  all  ranks,  from  those  which  have  lined  Pall 
Mall  and  St.  James'  Street  with  their  palaces,  down  to 
the  free-and-easy  which  meets  in  the  shabby  parlor  of  a 
village  inn." — M<tcattlay:  Essays;  Gladstone  on  Church 


humor  than  boldness  in  it :  a  whim  has  more  of 


course."    (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

freak,  v.  t,  JTrom  the  same  root  as  freckle 
(q.v.).]  To  variegate ;  to  streak. 

*freak-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  freak;  -ish.]  Addicted  to 
freaks;  capricious,  whimsical,  fanciful,  humor- 
some,  grotesque. 

*freak  -Ish-lJ;,  adv.  [Eng.  freakish;  -ly.~]  In  a 
freakish  or  capricious  manner ;  capriciously 


*freak'-Ish-ness,s.  [Eng./reafctsfc;  -ness.]  The  12.  Not 
quality  or  state  of  being  freakislj;  capriciousness,  cnannei. 
caprice,  whimsicalness. 


*10.  Innocent,  guiltless,  harmless. 

"  Make  mad  the  gnilty,  and  appal  the/ree, 
Confound  the  ignorant." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

11.  Clear  from,  not  encumbered  or  affected  with, 
(Followed  by  from,  but  of  was  formerly  used.) 

"Infirmities  that  honesty  is  never  free  of." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

12.  Not   obstructed;    having  a  clear  passage  or 


*freak -s6me,  «.  [EnR.  freak;  -some.]  Givento 
freaks ;  freakish,  capricious. 

•fream,  v.i.  f  Lat.  fremo.~\  To  growl  or  grunt  as 
a  boar.  (Bailey.) 


*freathe  v.  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  foam  and       14.  Unrestrained,  licentious,  immoderate,  exc 

sive ;  going  beyond  bounds  or  to  excess. 


(1873),  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  115. 

2.  Agric.:  Land  claimed  in  some  places  beyond 
or  without  a  fence.  It  is  said  to  be  2!  2  ft.  in  extent. 

*free-borougli  men,  s.  pi. 

Old  Eng.  Law :  Such  great  men  as  did  not  engage, 
like  the  frankpledge  men,  to  becomo  sureties  for  the 
good  behavior  of  themselves  and  others.  [FRANK- 
PLEDGE.] 

free-calyx,  s. 

Dot. :  A  superior  calyx.  One  adherent  to  the 
ovary  which  it  renders  inferior.  (Lindley.) 

free-central,  a. 

Dot. :  Free  and  in  the  center. 

Free-central  placentation : 

Dot.:  Placentation  in  which  one  placenta  stands 

„ ,  »™.e  .~, in  the  center  of  the  ovary  like  a  column.    Example, 

Being  one  day  very  free  at  a  great  feast,  he  suddenly    the  fruit  of  Primulacett. 
broke  forth  into  a  great  laughter."— Hakewlll.  free-Chant,  B. 

Mus. :  A  form  of  recitative  music  for  the  Psalms 
and  Canticles,  in  which  a  phrase,  consisting  of  two 
chords  only,  is  applied  to  each  hemistich  of  the 

1  m,  .  Jl.    .--     _  B  J.1 * »»_       T~l I'.,       ..       I. 


"I  breathe  free  breath." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

•13.  Ready,  willing. 

"  Montano  with  his/ree  duty  recommends  yon  thus." 
Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  3. 


15.  Open,  candid,  ingenuous,  frank,  unreserved ; 
communicative. 


"Will  you  be  free  and  candid  to  your  friend?" 

Otway:  Orphan,  i.  2. 

16.  Liberal,  bounteous,  open-handed,  not  parsi- 
monious or  niggardly. 


seethe. 

fre'ck,  t'.  t.    [FREAK,  v.]    To  checker,  to  spot. 

frSc  -kle,  *frec-kel,  *frek-ell,  ».  [Icel./refcnur 
=  frecklos;  Sw.  frakne,  pi.  fraknar;  Dan.  fregne, 
pi. f refiner ;  Ger.  fleck,  flechen=a  spot;  Gael,  breac 
=spotted,  variegated.  Cf. fleck.] 

1.  A  yellowish  or  light-brownish  spot  on  the  skin, 
particularly  on  the  parts  exposed,  as  the  face,  neck, 

and  hands,  caused  by  the  sun.  

"Women  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  freckles,  spots,  end  "Alexandrian  verses,  of  twelve  syllables,  should  never  in"Vhe°chant?ng,  without ~tne"  assistance  of"  any 
morphewthatdoinjurieto  their  beaut.e.  -P.  Holland:  beal|owed.  .  .  Mr.  Dryden  has  been  too  free  of  these."  "arks  beyond  the  colons  provided  for  the  purpose 
Pliny,  bk.  inn.,  ch.  vn.  —Pope.  jn  tne  prayer  Book. 

2.  Any  small  spot  or  discoloration.  17,  Ready,  eager,  willing,  spirited ;  as,  a  free  horse. 
"  The  farewell  frosts  and  easterly  winds  now  spot  your        18.  Admitted  to    or    invested  with  certain  privi- 

tulips:  therefore  cover  such  with  mats,  to  prevent  free-    leges  or  immunities.     (With  of.) 
kles."— Evelyn:  Kalendarium  Hortense,  April.  ,<Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free!" 

free  -kle,  V.  t.  &  i.    [FRECKLE,  s.]  Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  v. 

A.  Trans. :  To  cover  or  mark  with  freckles.  »»•  Not  stiff ;  spirited. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  covered  or  marked  with     _  "Having  played  a  much  freer  innings  than  usual.  '— 
freckles. 

free  -kled  (kled  as  keld),  a 
-ed.] 

1.  Marked  or  covered  with  freckles. 

"  Lost  to  the  world,  yourself,  and  me, 
And  more  despised  th&nfreckled  Lalage." 

Cotton:  Old  Tityrus  to  Eugenia. 

2.  Spotted  ;  marked  with  small  spots. 

"The  freckled  cowslip,  and  green  clover." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 


London  Daily  Telegraph. 
[Eng.  freckl(e) ;       "•  Technically: 
1.  Botany: 


words.  The  author  of  the  form,  Mr.  John  Crowdy, 
in  his  Free  Chant  Cadences,  claims  for  it  that  it  re- 
moves all  difficulties  in  dividing  the  words,  and 
enables  the  unskilled  worshiper  to  join  confidently 


free-charge,  s. 

Elect.  :  That  part  of  an  induced  current  of  elec- 
tricity which  is  free  to  escape  through  the  medium 
of  the  atmosphere  to  surrounding  conductors. 
[FREE-ELECTEICITT.] 

free-chase,  s.    [FRANK-CHASE.] 

free  church,  s. 

Ecelesiology  and  Church  History  : 

1-  PI-  (Frfe  Churches)  :  A  name  often  given  by 

- 


fr6c  -kled  ngss   (kled   as   keld),  a.    [English    of  which  are  obvious. 


i    nmami  •  -       - 

(1)  Of  one  organ  or  structure:   Not  adhering  to  English  Nonconformists  to  the  Christian  dcnomi- 
anything  else  ;  not  adnato  to  any  other  body.  nations  in  England  free  from  state  patronage  and 

(2)  Of  two  organs  or  structures  :  Apart  ;  not  con-  control. 
nected  2.  Singular: 

2.  Chem.:  Not    chemically    combined    with   any  (1)  A  church  free  from  state  control. 

other  body  ;  as,  free  carbonic  acid.  00  A  church  in  which  there  are  no  enforced  pay- 

TT  Free  is  much  used  in  compounds,  the  meanings  ments. 


freckled;  -ness.]    The  state  of  being  freckled. 

free  -kle-f  aced,  a.    [Eng.  freckle,  and  /aced.] 
Having  a  face  marked  or  spotted  with  freckles. 

*fr8c-klf,  a.    fEng.  freck(le)  ;  -ly.~]    Full  of  or 
marked  with  freckles  ;  freckled. 

"Plumps  hisfreokly  cheeks  with  stinking  weed." 

T.  Brown:   Wales,  I.  117. 

*frede,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  gef  redan;  O.  H.  Ger.  fruot- 
jan.~\    To  understand,  to  feel. 

"  That  a  man  may  right  wel  frede."  —  Qower,  ii.  119. 

*fred-stOle,    *freed-StOOl,  s.      [A.  S.  frithstdl,    fs"^  iact  nccording  to  ^  the  dictates  of  'an  enlarged 
from  frith,  Dan.  /red,  Ger./riede=peaco,  and  st6l=    heart  and  an  enlightened  mind." 


*B.  As  adv. :  Freely,  readily,  willingly. 

"I  as  free  forgive  you  as  I  would  be  forgiven." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  1. 

«C.  As   subst.:    A   noble,    high-minded   man   or 
woman. 

"The  knyght  speakes  to  that^Vee 
Maydame,  wytes  nat  me." — Deorevant,  413. 


3.  Sing.  (Spec.) :  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
If  (1)  Free  and  Open  Church  Association: 
Ecclesiol.  <fc  English  Ch.  Hist.:  An   association 
which  has  for  one  object  to  abolish  in  the  Church 
of  England  pew  rents  as  well  as  pews,  allowing  no 
ownership  in  the  latter  to  be  claimed  by  individual 
members   of   the   congregation,   but  maintaining 
the  equal  right  of  all  parishioners  to  the  free  use  of 


seats  in  churches.    The   society  was    founded   in 


Ecclesiol.  <t  Eng.  Ch.  Hist. :  An  evangelical  Prot- 
stant  denomination  founded  on  the  basis  of  recog- 


botween    free    and    impulse  which  gave  the   church  birth  was  com- 


fite,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     w'dre,     wolf,     w5rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w«t,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,     pit, 
whd,     Bin;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
j,    os  =  e; 


marine;   g6, 

ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


free-city 


1921 


freebooting 


bury  line  of  Episcopal  succession.  (Bishop  Meyers.) 
(3)  Free  C/iurch  of  Scotland;  Free  Church: 
Ecclesiol .  ft  Cli.Hist.:  Tho  name  assumed  by  tho 
largo  number  of  ministers  and  their  adherents  who 
left  the  Scottish  Establishment  at  the  "  Disruption 
of  May  18, 1843.     [DISRUPTION.!    They  had  seceded 
in  vindication  of  what  they  called  the  "Headship 
of  Christ,"!.  e.,to  gain  liberty  to  obey  what  they 
deemed  the  will  of  their  Divine  Lord  m  all  Church 
arrangements.  .  . 

When  the  Disruption  took  place,  the  financial 
difficulties  which  tho  secessionists  had  to  face  were 
very  formidable.  Wherever  the  Free  Church  had 
adherents,  which  was  in  nearly  every  parish,  fresh, 
places  of  worship  had  to  bo  built  in  lieu  of  those 
lost ;  at  least  small  stipends  to  bo  provided  for  the 
ministers  whose  stipends  (whether  provided  by  the 
state  or  their  parishioners)  were  gone.  All  tho 
Scottish  established  missionaries  to  the  Jews  or 
the  Gentiles,  having  joined  tho  seceding  party,  had 
to  be  provided  for.  After  a  certain  breathing-time, 
theological  colleges  had  also  to  bo  built,  day 
schools  and  manses  (in  English,  parsonages)  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  the  several  churches.  All 
was  at  last  successfully  accomplished,  and  great 
advance  made,  bothat  homoand  abroad.  Onopart 
of  the  financial  arrangements  which  has  attracted 
most  notice,  was  the  Sustentation  Fund  (q.  v.J. 

free-City,  s.  A  city  or  town  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, independent  in  its  government  and  franchise, 


}: 


free-port,  s. 

Commerce : 

1.  V  port  where  ships  of  all  nations  may  load  or 
discharge  cargo  free  of  duty,  provided  the  goods 
air  not.  carried  into  the  adjoining  countries. 

2.  A  port  where  all  kinds  of  goods  are  received 
from  ships  of  all  nations  at  equal  rates. 

free-reed,  s. 

Music:  An  elastic  tongue,  usually  of  brass,  and 
playing  in  a  long  rectangular  opening  in  a  plate  to 
which  one  end  of 
it  is  riveted.    The  «»TTE> 

namo  is  given  to 
distinguish  it  from 
the  reed  which 
batters  against 
the  soat,  as  in  the 
c'l  a  r  i  n  e  t,  some 


chooses  the  more  eligible,  then  it  is  compelled  by 
constitution  so  to  act,  and  can  that  which 


its  very  co __ 

compelled  bo  called  freel 


, 
If  differently  consti- 


rfti-ma. 


organ-pipes,  the 
bassoon,  and  oboe. 
Those  battering- 
reeds  are  usually 
of  wood.  Thp  free- 
reed  is  used  in  the 
accord  eon,  and 
similar  instru- 
ments, and  in  most 
of  the  reed-pipes 
of  organs. 

'free-services, 
e.pl. 

System : 


fSliill:         - 


F,oe  reod 


of  a  certain  vice,  the  question  may  be  asked,  "  Is  a 
slave  free?"  From  the  philosophic  view,  there  i<  a 
scheme  of  causation  as  perfect  in  the  moral  as  in 
the  material  world,  the  wills  of  an  infinite  number 
of  individuals  constituting  links  of  the  chain.  To 
reconcile  "liberty  "with  "necessity"  haslongbcen 
attempted,  but  with  limited  success,  though  both 
are  true.  A  first  step  toward  its  settlement  is  taken 
when  it  is  shown,  as  Hume  clearly  does  in  his 
Essay  on  Liberty  and  necessity,  that  the  dispute 
carried  on  for  ages  on  these  subjects  is  only  <>nn 
about  words,  for  the  advocate  for  liberty  grants  all 
that  the  necessitarian  asks,  and  the  necessitarian 
all  that  is  claimed  by  the  advocate  for  liberty.  A 
standard  work  on  the  subject  is  Jonathan  Edwards 
Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  (1754). 

2.  Theol.:  The  same  difficulty  exists  in  reconciling 
the  omnipotence  of  God  and  the  freedom  of  man  s 
will  with  its  attendant  responsibility  (Rom.  ix.  19, 
20).    Christians  in  general  accept  both  doctrines, 
though  two  antagonistic  views— the  Calvmistic  and 
the   Arminian  — are   entertained   on    the    subject. 
[AHMINIAN,  CALVINISM,  FIVE  POINTS.] 
"  Others    .    .    .    reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate; 
Fix'd  fate./rec-tci'H,  fore-knowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end."  Milton:  r.  L.,  bk.  ii.  560. 

B.  As   adj.:  Given  freely;  with  free-will. 


otnieyfthreerfowVex!st-rvTze^anmburg°  Lubeck,'  and    derogatory'  to  ^freeman  to  perforro-e.  g.,  serving    m, 

under  his  lord  m  war. 


1.108. 


Bremen. 

free-companies,  ».  pi. 

Hist.:  The  namo  given  to  bodies  of  disbanded 
soldiers  who   ravaged  France  after  the   Peace  of 


Brotigny,  concluded  on   May   8,  1360.  _They   were    r;ila. 
called  also  Free  Lances  and  Condottieri. 

free-course,  .. 


free-ship, «. 

Law:  A  neutral  ship.    (Wharton.) 

free-shOOter,  s.    A  franc-tireur  (q.  v.),  or  guer- 

lla. 

Eng.  Law:   A  kind  of  tenure  of  land.    [SocAGE.] 

iree-uuurao,  ».  free-soil,  a.    A  term  applied  to  the  principles  of 

Maritime  Lang.:  The  state  of  having  the  wind  a  party  in  the  United  States  who  advocated  the  non- 

from  a  favorable  quarter.  extension  of  slavery. 

free-electricity,  s.  free:soiler,  *.    A  member  or  supporter  of  the 

Elect. :   The  portion   or  amount    of    electricity  free-soil  party. 

which,  to  restore  disturbed  equilibrium,  can  pass  free-SOilism,  «.    The  principles  of  the  free-soil 

from  a  battery  to  an  adjacent  conductor,  or  from  party, 

one  conductor  to  another.    [FREE-CHARGE.]  free-spirits,  s.  pi. 

free-fishery,  i.  Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist.:  The  same  as  BRETHREN  OF 


a  public  river,    it  was  a  royai  iraucmsu,  ami  was       free-States  s.  pi.    Those  states  of  the  Union  in 
distinguished  from    a   several  and  a  common  of    wn;cn  siavcry  never  existed,  or  in  which  it  was 
fishery,  the  former  derived  from  the  ow"ej.  of  the    aDoiished  before  the  CivU  War. 
soil,  the  latter  common  to  all.    Other  definitions 
have  been  given.    The  Great  Charter  and  its  con- 
firmations prohibited  free  fishery.  (Blackstone,  &c.) 


free-fugue,  s. 

Mus. :  A  fugue  in  which  the  answer  and  general 


free-stuff,  s. 

Carp.:    Timber  free  from  knots ;  clear-stuff. 

free-style,  s. 


mutt.,  n.  iu»uu  *u  nu.Y"  *-"  "- . — pj T       Music  •  Composition  not  absolutely  according  to 

treatment  are  not  according  to  strict  rules,  [i  UGtTE.  J    the  strict  ru]es  of  counterpoint. 

free-gills  or  lamellae,  s.  pi.  free-templar,  n.    A  member  of  a  temperance  or- 

Bot.  •  Tholamellfo  or  gills  of  an  agaricus,  when    ganization  which  brokooff  from  the  Good  Templars, ,  _, 

they  do  not  adhere  to  the  stipes.    (Lindley.)               its  distinctive  tenet  being  that  each  lodge  should  "  please  to  free  this  letter  to  Miss  Lucy  Vorter  in  Lich- 

L  -  *~ee  and  independent,  and  not  subordinate  to  a  Held."— Johnson.-  To  Mrs.  Thrale  (June,  1175). 


free,  v.  t.    [FREE,  a.] 

1.  To  set  free  or  at  liberty;  to  release  from  slav- 
ery, captivity  or  confinement ;  to  manumit. 

"  Canst  thou  no  other  master  understand, 
Than  him  that  freed  thee  by  the  pretor's  wand?" 
Dryden :  Perseus,  sat.  v. 

2.  To  deliver  from  any  despotic   government  or 
authority ;  to  liberate ;  to  deliver. 

"He  recovered  the  temple,  freed  the  city,  and  upheld 
the  laws  which  were  going  down." — 2  Maccabees,  ii.  22. 

3.  To  disentangle  or  clear  from  any  incumbrance 
or  obstruction;  to  disengage;   to  remove  any  in- 
cumbrance or  obstacle  from ;  as,  to  free  the  feet 
from  fetters. 

4.  To  clear  or  set  free  from  anything  ill ;  to  rid. 

"  William,  freed  from  an  enemy  which  had  given  him- 
self and  his  father  so  many  alarms,  renewed  his  ill-treat- 
ment of  his  brothers."— Burke:  Abridy.  Eng.  Hist.,  bk. 

5.  To  exempt  as  from  any  oppressive  condition  or 
duty. 

*6.  To  remove ;  to  take  or  do  away ;  to  clear. 
"We  may  again    .    .    . 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives." 

Shalcesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

*7.  To  acquit,  to  absolve;  to  clear  from  any  stain 
or  charge. 

"I/reeyou  from  it." — Shakes?.:  Henry  nil.,  ii.  4. 
*8.  To  frank ;  to  cause  to  pass  free  of  charge. 


free-grace,  s. 


be  free 


not< 


*9.  To  open  so  as  to  allow  free  passage  through. 

"This  master  key 
Frees  every  lock  and  leads  us  to  his  person." 

Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  1. 


does  Brand  lodge. 

to  it  free  templary,  free  templarism,  s.   The  dis- 

doesJTnUrtho  worSr-berng  jVtified"fTeeiy"by  His  tinctivo  views  held  by  the  Free-Templars.     [FREE 

grace"  (Rom.  iii.  24).  Its  import  is  a  gift  conferred,  TEMPLAR. J 

not  on   account   of   merit   in    the  recipient,  but  free-trade, «. 

simply  of  grace— t.  e.,  of  free  favor,  with  unmerited  p  uf  Econ    Cnmm.,  Hist.,  A  Orel.  Lang. :  Trade 

kindness.    The  gift  specially  referred  to  is  the  gift  „_„„„..  from  all  artificial  restraints,  the  free  ex- 

5  salvation  through  the  merits  of  the  Savior.  rhangto!;Zp?feaCJho^\nd  abroad.    Its  ad-    ^™$^?^£^^%™:'  ?"?  We 

»free-lance,  «.  vocatesseek  the  removal  of  all  legislative  impedi-    JJ£  delivered  or  liberated  from  that  which  others 

1.  Lit.:  A  member  of  one  of  those  companies  of  ments,  in  this  country,  to  the  realization  of  their    [jave  imposed  upon  us;  the  former  from  evils  in 
knights  who,  after  the  Crusades,  wandered  about  programme.                                                                          general,  the  latter  from    the   evil  of  confinement, 
offering  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder.    The  free-will,  s.  &  a. 

namo  was  specially  applied  to  those  belonging  to  .    As  sui,stantive  : 
tho  Free  Companies  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fin.:  A  controversialist  whose  pen  is  used  in-  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

dependently,  so  that  no  party  can  calculate  on  his  ].  The  power  of  directing  our  own  actions  with- 

aid;  or  one  who  sells  his  pen  to  the  highest  bidder,  Out  any  restraining  or  constraining  influence  or 

careless  of  the  views  he  advocates.  power. 

free-love,  s.     The   doctrine    that  tho  affections  "  We  have  a  power  to  suspend  tho  prosecution  of  this  or     . 

should  be  free  to  fix  on  any  object  to  which  they  are  that  desire;  this  seems  to  me  the  source  of  all  liberty;  m     i 

drawn.    In  its  extreme  form,  it  sets  aside  marriage,  this  seems  to  consist  that  which  is  improperly  called  free- 

and  all  vows  of  sexual  fidelity  for  life,  or  even  for  a  Kill."— Locke. 

limited  period,  giving  free  scope  to  every  passing  2.  Voluntariness,  spontaneity, 
caprice  of  the  affections.    It  is  in  conflict  with  the 
Bible,  with  the  generally-accepted  can 
and  with  the  laws  of  every  civilized  r 


employed  'in  what  concerns  ourselves,  and  the 

icrs 
i  in 

11.    Hie    ittl'tui"    iruui     mo    cvn  \ji   \.mjiiu^iiient. 

.    .    When  applied  in   a  spiritual  sense  free  is 
applied  to  sin  ;  set  free  is  employed  for  obligation 
and  responsibility  ;  deliver  is  employed  for  external 
circumstances."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Sijnon.) 
free -bench,  s.    [Eng./ree,  and  bench.) 
Eng.  Law:  The  right  which  a  widow  has  in  her 
husband's  copyhold  lands,  corresponding  to  dower 
n  the  case  of  freeholds. 

free  -bo6t,  *free-boote,  s.  [FREEBOOTER.]  Rob- 
bery. 

free  -bo6t-er,  s.     [Cut.   vrijbuilcr;    GOT.  frei- 

3onflict  with  the       ..Imakea  decree,  that  all  they  of  the  people  of  Israel    beuter.]    One  who  wanders  about  for  the  sake  of 
canons  of  ethics,    in  my  „,£,!„,,  wnich  are  minded  of  their  own  free-will  to    plunder ;  a  pillager,  a  plunderer,  a  robber, 
d  country  in  tho    go  up  to  Jerusalem,  go  with  thee."— Ezra  vii.  13.  free  -be 


free  -bo6t-er-J,  s.    [Eng.  free;  -bootery.]    The 
ict,  practices,  or  occupation  of  a  freebooter ;  plunder 


world.  II.  Technically:                                                               

free-parts,  s.  1    Metaph.  •  The  power  which  the  will  has,  or  is  taken  by  a  freebooter. 

Music :  Additional  parts  to  a  canon  or  fugue,  hav-  supposed  to  have,  to  adopt  either  of  two  courses  free  -b6ot-Ing,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  free ;  boot(y) ;  -mg.j 

ing  independent  melodies,  in  order  to  strengthen  or  open  to  it,  just  as  it  pleases.    From  the  philosoph-  ,    As  subst  .  The  act  of  plundering  or  pillaging; 

complete  the  harmony.  ical  point  of  view,  however,  this  does  not  make  the  i-SThnotarv 

jj^^saaaaaas  ggl^ggSSsS  jMaaaMEfe.-"*-1-  -  •  - 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    9ell,     chorus, 
-ciaii       -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun; 
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5hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     as;     expect 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble. 


-die, 


c.  -  bel. 


freebooty 


*free  -boot-?,  s.  [Eng./ree,  and  booty.]  Plunder 
or  pillage  by  freebooters  ;  freebootery. 

free  -born.  a.  [Eug.free,  and  born.']  Born  in  a 
state  of  freedom  ;  inheriting  liberty:  not  a  slave  by 
birth. 

"She  caught  the  last- 
Last  glorious  drop  his  heart  had  shed, 
Before  ite/ree&orn  spirit  fled  !" 

Moore;  Paradise  and  the  Per*. 

*free  -C,hap-el,  *.  [English  free,  and  chapel.]  A 
chapel  founded  by  the  bine,  and  by  him  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary.  The  king 
may  also  license  a  subject  to  found  such  a  chapel, 
and  by  his  charter  exempt  it  from  the  ordinary's 
visitation.  (Eng.) 

*free  -cost,  s.  [Eng./ree,  and  cost.]  Freedom 
from  cost,  charge,  or  expenses. 

freed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FEEE,  t?.] 

*free  -den-I-zen,  *.  [Eug.  free,  and  denizen.]  A 
free  citizen  or  denizen  of  a  city  or  town.  [Freedom 
of  a  city.] 

*free  -dfin-I-zen,  v.  t.  [FREEDEMZEN,  s.]  To 
make  a  denizen  or  citizen  ;  to  make  free  of  a  city. 

"No  worldly  respects  can  freedenfzen  a  Christian  here, 
and  of  peregrintis  make  him  civis."  —  Bp.  Hall. 

freed  -man,  s.  [Eng.  freed,  and  man.]  A  man 
born  a  slave  and  manumitted. 


"The^reedman  jostles,  and  will  be  preferred: 
First  come,  first  served,  he  cries.'" 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  i. 

free  -dim,  *freo-dom,  *fre-dom,  *fre-dome, 
*free-dam,  «.  [A.  S.  fr^odom;  O.  Fris.  fridom; 
Dut./ry'dom.] 

1.  The  state  of   being  free;   liberty;   exemption 
from  servitude,  confinement,  or  restraint. 

2.  Exemption  from  subjection  to  any  power  ;  inde- 
pendence. 

"The  last  of  Lambro's  patriots  there 
Anticipated  freedom  share." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  20. 

3.  Power  or   liberty    of   enjoying    franchises   or 
privileges. 

"This  prince  first  gave  freedom  to  servants,  so  as  to 
become  citizens  of  equal  privileges  with  the  rest,  which 
very  much  increased  the  power  of  the  people."  —  Swift. 

4.  Exemption  from  restraint;  license. 

"I  will  that  all  the  feasts  and  sabbaths  shall  be  all  days 
of  immunity  and  freedom  for  the  Jews  in  my  realm."  — 
1  Maccabees  x.  34. 

5.  Exemption  from  necessity,  fate,  or  any  con- 
straining power  or  influence. 

"In  this  then  consists  freedom  —  viz.,  in  our  being  able 
to  act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  we  shall  choose  or  will." 

—  Locke.-  On  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ui. 

6.  Privileges,  franchises,  immunities. 

"  Let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter  pnd  your  city'  a  freedom." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

7.  License;  excess;  violation  of  the  rules  of  good- 
breeding;  a  liberty. 

8.  Ease  or  facility  in  doing  anything  ;  as,  He  draws 
with  freedom. 

*9.  A  free,  unconditional  grant. 

If  For  the  difference  between  freedom  and  liberty, 
see  LIBERTY. 

IT  Freedom  of  a  city;  Immunity  from  county  jur- 
isdiction, and  the  privilege  of  corporate  taxation 
and  self-government  held  under  a  charter  from  the 
Crown.  This  freedom  is  enjoyed  of  right,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  charter,  and  is  often  conferred 
as  an  honor  on  princes  and  other  distinguished 
individuals.  The  freedom  of  a  city  carries  the  par- 
liamentary franchise.  (Eng.) 

freedom-fine,  s.  A  payment  made  on  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  a  city,  guild,  or  incorpo- 
ration. (English.) 

*freed-stool,  s.    [FHEDSTOLE.] 

free  -f  Isn-er,  free-fish  -5r-man,  s.  [Eng./ree, 
and  fisher,  fisherman.]  One  who  has  an  exclusive 
right  to  fish  in  certain  waters.  (Eng.) 

*free  -flsh-er-yS  s.    [Eng./ree,  and  fishery.] 
Eng.  Law:   The    exclusive    right    of  fishing  in 
certain  waters.    It  was  a  crown  franchise  and  for- 
bidden by  Magna  Charta  and  its  confirmations. 

free'-fOQt-ed,  a.  [Eng.  free,  and  footed.]  Not 
restrained  in  marching. 

free-hand,  a.  [Eng./ree,  and  hand.]  Executed 
with  the  hand  alone,  without  instruments;  as,/ree- 
hand  drawing. 

"The  study  and  practice  of  freehand  drawing  gives 
accuracy  to  the  eye,  and  refines  the  perceptive  faculties." 

—  Cassell's  Technical  Educator,  i.  48. 

free'-hand-ed,  a.  [Eng./?-ee;  hand;  -ed.]  Open- 
handed,  free,  generous,  liberal. 

"He  was  aa  freehanded  a  young  fellow  as  any  in  the 
army."—  Thackeray.  (Ogilvie.) 
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free  -heart-ed,  a.    [Eng./ree,  and  hearted,] 

1.  Open,  frank,  unreserved. 

"  Love  must  freehearted  be  and  voluntary  ; 
And  not  enchanted,  or  by  fate  constrained." 

Davies. 

2.  Free,  liberal,  generous,  bounteous. 

"In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Freehearted  Hospitality." 

Lout/fellow .-  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 

free  -heart-ed-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  freehearted ;  -/«.] 
In  a  freehearted,  liberal,  or  open  manner ;  frankly ; 
liberally. 

free  -heart  ed-ness,s.  [Eng. freehearted; -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  freehearted ;  liberality  ;  frank- 
ness. 

free  -hold,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  free,  and  hold.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

English  and  American  Law:  An  estate  or  real 
property  held  in  fee-simple  in  America,  or  in  Eng- 
land either  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail ;  the  tenure  by 
which  such  an  estate  is  held.  Anciently  it  was  one 
of  the  two  chief  tenures  known  as  tenure  in  free 
socage,  and  was  the  only  free  method  for  laymen  to 
hold  property.  During  feudal  times  the  English 
freeholder  had  to  render  some  small  services  of  an 
honorable  kind ;  now  these  are  abolished.  A  free- 
hold estate  must  possess  immobility,  in  other 
words  mustconsist  either  of  landor  of  some  interest 
arising  out  of  land  annexed  to  it.  Secondly,  it 
must  be  of  indeterminate  duration. 

"No  alienation  of  lands  holden  in  chief  should  be 
available,  touching  the  freehold  or  inheritance  thereof, 
but  only  where  it  were  made  by  matter  of  record."— Bacon; 
Office  of  Alienation. 

B.  As  adj. :  Held  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  freehold. 

"He  determined,  therefore,  to  postpone  for  a  short 
time  the  confiscation  of  the  freehold  property  of  refrac- 
tory clergymen." — Macaulay:  Hist,  Eny.,  ch.  vi. 

free  -hold-er,  s.    [Eng.  freehold;  -er.] 

1.  English  and  American  Law:  The  possessor  of 
a  freehold. 

"The  main  strength  of  the  opposition  lay  among-  the 
small  freeholders  in  the  country,  and  among  the  mer- 
chants and  shopkeepers  of  the  towns." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Scots  Law :  Formerly  a  person  holding  of  the 
crown,  but  now  applied  to  all  who,  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  had  a  property  quali- 
fication entitling   them   to  vote  for  or  be  elected 
members  of  parliament. 

*free-lac,  *freo-lac,  s.  [A.  S.frfoldc.]  Freeness, 
frankness. 

"  Edmodnesse  and  tholemodnesse  and/reoioe  of  heorte." 
— Ancren  Riwle,  p.  40. 

*free -Hv-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  liver.]  One  who 
lives  freely  and  hignly ;  one  who  indulges  his  appe- 
tites. 

free  -llv-Ing,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  free,  and  living.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Living  freely  or  highly ;  given  to  indul- 
gence of  the  appetites. 

B.  As  subst. :  Indulgence  of  the  appetites. 

free  -If,  adv.  [A.  S.  freollce ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vriltche.] 
[FREE,  a.l 

1.  In  a  free  manner  or  state ;  with  full  liberty, 
rvithout  dependence. 

2.  Without  restraint  or  hindrance. 

"Thou  shaltlive  as/reejy  as  thy  lord." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

3.  Plentifully,  copiously ;  to  excess. 

"  You  would  drink  freely." 

Shakesp,:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

4.  Without  sample  or  reserve ;  openly,  frankly. 
"To  tell  men /reefy  of  their  foulest  faults." — Drydeni 

Essay  upon  Satire. 

5.  With  full  license ;  at  one's  own  will  or  discre- 
tion. 

"To  eat  acorns  with  swine,  when  we  may  freely  eat 
wheat-bread  among  men." — Ascham:  Scholemaster. 

6.  Voluntarily,  willingly,  readily;  of  one's  own 
accord. 

7.  Honestly,  sincerely,  heartily,  gladly. 

"That  noble  lady 

Or  gentleman  that  is  not  freely  merry, 
Is  not  my  friend." — Shakesp.  -.  Hen  ry  rill.,  i.  4. 

8.  Frankly,  liberally;  without  cost  or  charge. 
"Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.'* — Matt.  x.  8. 

free  -man,  *fre-man,  *freo-man,  s.  [Eng./ree, 
and  man.] 

1.  One  who  is  free ;  one  who  is  not  a  slave,  vassal, 
or  dependent ;  one  who  enjoys  liberty. 

"And  brought  the  freeman's  arm  to  aid  the  freeman's 
laws."  Scott;  Siarmion,  L  (Ijitrod.) 

*2.  One  who  has  been  freed  \  a  freedman. 

3.  One  who  has  been  admitted  or  is  entitled  to 
a  franchise  or  particular  privilege,  immunity,  or 
right. 

"What  this  union  was  is  expressed  in  the  preceding 
verse,  by  their  both  having  been  mode  freemen  on  the 
same  day." — Addison. 


freestone 

ft*6eni611'8  roll,  s.  A  roll  upon  which  the  names 
of  those  who  have  boon  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
a  town  or  city  are  inscribed. 

free -liar-tin,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Physiol. :  A  cow -calf  born  as  a  twin  with  a  bull- 
calf,  which  in  this  case  has  all  the  parts  of  a  perfect 
animal ;  whilo  the  cow-calf  is  a  hermaphrodite  and 
barren.  [COW-CALF.] 

free-ma'-s6n,  s.  [English  free,  and  mason.]  A 
member  of  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  free- 
masonry. 

free  ma-s8n'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  freemason;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  freemasonry ;  resembling  freema- 
sonry. 

free  ma  -sbn-ry1,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  masonry.] 
An  association  of  "  free  and  accepted  masons,  a 
secret  society,  the  more  extravagant  friends  of 
which  claim  for  it  an  antiquity  extending  back  to 
the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple,  if  not  even  to 
the  time  when  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  erected.  It 
is  said  that  it  was  introduced  into  England  about 
A.  D.  676,  that  the  Grand  Lodge  at  York  was  founded 
in  926,  and  freemasonry  was  introduced  into  Scot- 
land in  1140.  Some,  regarding  at  least  the  earlier  of 
these  dates  as  imaginary,  allege  that  it  did  not 
come  into  existence  until  about  the  time  of  the 
Crusades ;  and  that  when  it  arose,  itwas  simply  the 
masonic  guild,  or,  as  it  would  now  be  called,  trades' 
union.  As  the  masons  moved  from  place  to  place 
seeking  employment  upon  cathedrals,  abbeys,  or 
other  ecclesiastical  edifices  then  being  erecteu,  they 
had  secret  signs  by  which  they  recognized  each 
other,  and  proved  that  they  were  real  proficients 
in  the  art  which  they  professed,  and  not  mere  pre- 
tenders. 

At  first  the  Church  looked  on  the  Society  with 
favor,  but  ultimately  became  unfriendly.  In  1424  it 
was  prohibited  by  the  Act  3  Henry  VI.,  c.  1,  which, 
however,  was  never  enforced.  It  is  said  that  free- 
masonry did  not  take  root  in  France  till  the  six- 
teenth century-  It  was  transplanted  to  this  country 
before  the  revolution,  George  Washington  being 
master  of  Fredericksburg  Lodge,  No.  4.  In  1738 
tin'  Poi'O  published  a  bull  of  excommunication 
against  freemasons,  and  freemasonry  was  included 
among  the  errors  condemned  by  the  Syllabus  in 
1864. 

•free  -mlnd-Sd,  a.  [English  free,  and  minded.] 
Having  the  mind  free  from  care,  trouble,  or  per- 
plexity ;  without  care  or  trouble. 

"  To  bofreeminded,  and  cheerfully  disposed  at  hoars  of 
meat,  sleep,  and  exercise,  is  one  of  the  best  precepts  of 
long  lasting." — Bacon. 

free -ness,  *fre-nesse,  s.    [Eng./ree;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  free  or  at 
liberty ;  freedom,  liberty. 

2.  Openness,  candor,  unreservedness,  frankness. 

"  Fre enesse  of  speech  is  when  we  sneake  boldly  and 
without  feare  euen  to  the  proudest  of  them." — Wilson: 
Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  203. 

3.  Generosity,  liberality,  bounty. 

"I  hope  it  will  never  be  said  that  the  laity,  who  by  the 
clergy  are  taught  to  be  charitable,  shall  in  their  corpora- 
tions exceed  the  clergy  itself,  and  their  sons,  infreeness  of 
giving." — Sprat. 

fre -8r,  s.    [Eng.  free,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who  frees, 
Bets  free,  or  delivers ;  a  liberator,  a  deliverer. 
"Bacchus,  thou  art/r«er 
Of  cares  and  overseer." 

Ben  Jonson:  Dedic.  of  King's  Letter, 
free'-SCnodl,  «.    [Eng./ree,  and  school.] 

1.  A  school  endowed  or  supported  by  funds,  in 
which  pupils  are  taught  without  chaVge. 

*' If  there  were  a  possibility  of  having  even  OUT  free- 
schools  kept  a  little  out  of  town." — Goldsmith:  The  Bee. 
No.  4. 

2.  A  school  to  which  pupils  are  admitted  without 
restriction. 

•free  -snip,  *fre-shipe,  *fre-sclpe,  s.  [A.  S. 
freoscipe.}  Freedom. 

free  -spok  en,  o.  [Eng./ree,  and  spoken.]  Ac- 
customed to  speak  without  reserve;  outspoken, 
frank. 

"A.freespoken  senator  said,  Marry,  they  should  sup  with 
us." — Bacon:  Apophthegms. 

free  -stone,  free  stone,  a.  <fe  s.  [Eng.  free,  and 
etone.] 

A.  As  adj.  (of  the  two  forms)  : 

1.  Hort.  (of  the  forni   free    stone) :  Having   the 
stone  separated  containing  the  kernel,  and  adherent 
to  the  flesh  of  the  fruit.    It  is  called  also  cling- 
stone.   (Paxton.) 

2.  Petrol,  (of  the  form  f  reestone) :  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  rock  described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Petrol,  (of  the  form  freestone): 

1.  Gen.:  Any  stone  which    can  be  cut  freely  in 
every  direction,  and  which  has  no  distinct  cleav- 
age. 

2.  Spec. :   A   fine-grained,  sandstone  with    these 
characteristics. 


file,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      w6,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go.     pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try.     Syrian,     a,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


free-swimming 


free  -SWlm-mlng,  a,  [Eng.  free,  mulswimming.'] 
ZoOl.  :  Ranging  or  swimming  in   the  open  sea  ; 
tnsed  of  certain  marine  creatures. 

free  -thlnk-er,  s.  [Ens.  free,  and  thinker.']  A 
name  often  assumed  by  tliose  who,  disbelieving  in 
revelation,  feel  themselves  free  to  adopt  any  opinion 
in  religious  or  other  matters  which  may  result  from 
their  own  independent  thinking.  The  name  was 
specially  claimed  by  those  who  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  took  part  on  the  anti- 
christian  side  in  the  Deistic  Controversy. 

free'-thlnk-Ing,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  free,  and  think- 
ing.^ 

A.  As  siibat.  :  Unbelief,  skepticism  ;  the  adoption 
•of  the  principles  of  a  freethinker  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj.:  Holding   the   principles  of   a  free- 
thinker ;  in  any  way  relating  to  or  connected  with 
free  thought. 

•ffree'-thought  (ought  as  at),  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  free, 
and  thought.] 

A.  Assubst.  :  Freethinking. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  freethinking. 
•free  -tdngued,  a.    [English  free,  and  tongued.] 

Speaking  without  reserve;  freespoken,  outspoken. 
*free  -war-ren,  «.    [Eng./ree,  and  warren.] 
Old  Eng.  Law  :  A  royal  franchise  or  exclusive 

•right  of  killing  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren  within 

•  certain  limits. 

free  -wom-an,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  woman.]  A 
woman  born  free  ;  a  woman  not  a  slave. 

"All  her  ornaments  are  taken  away  of  a  freetooman; 
aha  is  become  a  bond  slave."  —  1  Maccabees,  ii.  11. 

freez'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  freeze,  and  suff.  -able.'] 

•  Capable  of  being  frozen. 

freeze,  'freese,  *freos-en,  *frese,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A. 
S.freosan;  cogn.  with  Icel.  frjosa  ;  Sw./r(/sa;  Dan. 
fryse;  Dut.  vriezen;  Ger.  frieren;  0.  H.  Ger. 
jreosan;  Lat.  prurio=to  itch.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
.1.  Literally: 

1.  To  become  congealed  with  cold  ;  to  be  changed 
from  a  liquid  into  a  solid  state  by  the  abstraction 
-or  loss  of  neat. 

2.  To  be  at  that  degree  of  cold  at  which  water 
i  becomes  frozen  ;  said  of  the  weather;  as,  It  freezes 
.hard. 

3.  To  become  chilled,  or  exceedingly  cold  ;  to  lose 
animation  through  cold. 

•II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  become  numb;  to  lose  activity  or  anima- 
tion. 

"Whereof  art  thou  so  sore  afered 
That  thou  thy  tunge  suffrest  freset" 

Power,  ii.  22, 

2.  To  grow  cold  ;  to  cool. 

"  Thy  love  doth/reeze." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

B.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  congeal  by  cold  ;  to  convert  into  ice  ;   to 
solidify  by  the  abstraction  of  heat. 

2.  To  overpower  or  kill  with  cold  ;  to  deprive  of 
-animation  by  extreme  cold. 

"  My  master  and  mistress  are  almost  frozen  to  death."— 
.Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

II.  Fig.  :  To  congeal,  to  chill,  to  cool. 
"  I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins, 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  i.  1. 
freeze,  s.    [FEEEZE,  «.]    The  act  or  stateof  freez- 
:  ing;  a  frost.    (Colloquial.) 

freez'-er,  s.    [Eng./reeze,  v.  ;-cr.]    An  apparatus 
in  which  cream  or  other  food  is  placed  to  be  frozen. 
freez'-Ing,  pr,  par.,  a,  &  s.    [FREEZE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.   par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  congealing 
with  cold  ;  the  state  of  becoming  frozen. 

2.  Physics:   Congelation;  the  passing  of  liquid, 
and  especially  water,  under  the  operation  of  cold, 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state. 

freezing-mixture,  «..  A  .mixture  of  salt  and 
pounded  ice  ;  or  a  combination  of  chemicals  with 
or  without  ice. 

freezing-point,  s.  The  point  at  which  freezing 
takes  place.  [FREEZING.]  Fahrenheit's  thermom- 
eter is  so  graduated  that  the  point  at  which  fresh 
water  becomes  solid  is  marked  as  32°.  In  theCenti- 
grade  and  Reaumur  thermometers  the  freezing- 
point  is  graduated  at  0.  Salt  water  freezes  at  27" 
F.,  and  2-25'  C. 


.  ship  is  loaded ;  a  load,  a 


-,  a.    [Eng.  freez(e)  ;  -y.J    A  free  transla- 
tion by  an  English  wit  of  Frimaire  (q.  v.). 
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frSg -ll-us,  *fre-gn-lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  phrugilos=a  bird,  perhaps  a  nuch.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Corvida?,  sub-family  Pyrrho- 
coracinse.  Fregilus  graculus  is  the  Cornish  Chough. 
[CHOUGH.] 

*Frei-a,  s.  [Freia,  Freya  (1.  Mythology) .  Goth. 
fryon=  to  love ;  Ger.  freien=to  seek  in  marriage.] 

1.  Scandinavian  Myth. :  The  goddess  of  love  and 
of  marriage. 

2.  Afitron. :  An  asteroid,  the  76th  found.    It  was 
discovered  by  D' Arrest,  Nov.  14, 1862. 

frer-berg-Ite,  s.  [From  Freiberg,  in  Saxony, 
where  it  is  found.] 

Min. :  An  argentiferous  variety  of  Tetrahedrite. 

frel  -eg-le-ben-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Freieslo- 
ben,  a  German  mineralogist.] 

Min.:  A  monocliuic  sectile  and  somewhat  brittle 
mineral  of  metallic  luster  and  steel-gray  or  silver- 
white  color ;  its  hardness,  2  to  2'5 ;  specific  gravity,  6 
to  6*4.  Composition :  Sulphur,  18'6 ;  antimony,  25'9 ; 
lead,  31'2 ;  silver,  24'3.  Found  in  Saxony,  Transyl- 
Tania,  and  Spain.  (Dana.) 

freight  (as  frat),  *fralght,  *fraght,  *fraughte, 
•freyt,  *freythe,  s.  [Alaterform  of  fraught  (q.v.) ; 
Dut.  r>racM;Sw.  frakt;  Dan.fragt;  0.  H.  German 
freht.freit ;  Port.  frete=a  cargo.] 

1.  That  with  which  a  ship  is  1 
cargo. 

"All  gaily  decked  in  gorgeous  state, 
Sailed  a  proud  barge  of  richest  freight." 

Lloyd:  Arcadia. 

2.  The  money  due  or  paid  for  the  transportation 
of  goods. 

"  They  rather  desired  to  lose  wages,  fraight,  and  all, 
than  continue  and  follow  such  desperate  fortunes." — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  87. 

3.  A  load,  or  cargo. 

"Yon  sail    .    .    .    wafts  the  royal  youth, 
A-freightot  future  glory  to  my  shore." 

Thomson:  Britannia,  18. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  freight, 
cargo,  burden,  and  lading :  "A  captain  speaks  of 
the  freight  of  his  ship  as  that  which  is  theobject  of 
his  voyage,  by  which  all  who  are  interested  in  it 
are  to  make  their  profit ;  the  value  and  nature  of  the 
freight  are  the  first  objects  of  consideration:  he 
speaks  of  the  lading  as  the  thing  which  is  to  fill 
the  ship ;  the  quantity  and  weight  of  the  lading  are 
to  be  taken  into  the  consideration :  he  speaks  of  the 
cargo  es  the  thing  which  goes  with  the  ship,  and 
belongs  as  it  were  to  the  ship;  the  amount  of  the 
cargo  is  that  which  is  first  thought  of :  he  speaks  of 
the  burden  as  that  which  his  vessel  will  bear;  it  is 
the  property  of  the  ship  which  is  to  be  estimated. 
The  ship-broker  regulates  the  freight:  the  captain 
and  the  crew  dispose  the  lading :  the  agent  sees  to 
the  disposal  of  the  cargo:  the  shipbuilder  deter- 
mines the  burden:  the  carrier  looks  to  the  load 
which  he  has  to  carry,"  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 
,  freight-boat,  s,  A  boat  constructed,  for  the 
carriage  of  cargo  rather  than  passengers. 

freight-car,  s.  A  car  constructed  for  the  car- 
riage of  merchandise. 

freight-engine, «. 

Steam  Eng.:  A  locomotive  adapted  for  drawing 
heavy  trains  at  moderate  speed. 

freight-train,  s%    A  train  of  freight-cars. 

•freight  (as  frat),  *fraight,  a.  [FREIGHT,  v.J 
Freighted,  laden,  fraught. 

"For  it  fell  out  by  chance  that  in  this  publioke  famine 
word  came  of  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  how  it  was  arrived 
fraight  with  a  kind  of  duet  for  the  wrestlers  of  Nero  his 
court."— P.  Holland!  Suetonius,  p.  203. 

freight  (as  frat),  *fralght,  v.  t.    [FREIGHT,  s.] 

1.  To  load  as  a  ship  with  goods  for  transportation. 

2.  To  hire  or  charter  for  the  transportation  of 
goods  from  one  place  to  another. 

"About  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  1653,  they 
freighted  a  certain  ship  of  Sunderburg."—  Milton:  Letters 
of  State;  To  the  King  of  Denmark. 

3.  To  form   the  load  with    which   a   vessel   is 
freighted;  to  load. 

"I  would 

Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  ere 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed,  and 
The  freighting  souls  within  her." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 
«4.  To  load;  to  fill. 

"[Martins]  went  home  to  his  house,  full  freighted  with 
spite  and  malice  against  the  people." — North:  Plutaroh, 
p.  191. 

freight-age  (as  frat'-Ig),  s.  [English  freight; 
-age.] 

1.  The  money  paid  for  the  transportation  of  goods. 

2.  The  act  of  carrying  or  transporting  goods. 

"  No  more  than  one-half  of  the  duty  of  freightage  shall 
be  expended  toward  thepayment  of  their  debts."— Milton: 
Letters  of  State  t  To  the  King  of  Portugal. 

3.  Freight:  lading;  cargo. 


French-fake 

freighted  (as  fraf-ed),  *fraight-ed,  pa.  par. 
or  a.  [FREIGHT,  t'.] 

freighter  (as  frat  -er),  *.    [Eng.  freight;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  freights  or  charters  a  vessel  for  the 
transportation  of  goods. 

"Himself  and  other  owners  and  freighters  of  the  Lon- 
don gaily."—  Parl.  llist.  (1706);  the  Lards'  Address. 

2.  One  who  sends  merchandise  by  railway. 

3.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States, 
where  railroads  are  not  available,  a  person,  iirm,  or 
corporation  whose  business  consists  of  transporting 
merchandise  by  pack  horses  or  "  freight  trains, 
such  trains consistingof  a  number  of  wagons  closely 
following  each  other  and  traversing  a  district  which 
the  railroad  has  not  yet  invaded. 

freightless  (asfrat'-less),  a.  [English  freight; 
-less.]  Without  a  freight  or  cargo ;  unladen. 

fr6is>e"r,  s.    [French  fraisier= a  strawberry  (the 
plant) ;  /rat«e=the  fruit.] 
Bat. :  The  Strawberry  (Fragaria  vesca). 

freit,  freat,  s.  [Ice\.frett=a  rumor ;  (pi.)  prophe- 
cies.] A  superstitious  observance,  notion,  or  belief. 

•freith,  v.  t.   [FEITH.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  liberate. 

2.  Scots  Law:  To  release  from  an  obligation  or 
pecuniary  burden. 

.freif-ty',  fref-tf,  a.  [Bug.  freit; -y.]  Super- 
stitious ;  of  or  belonging  to  superstition. 

ftSl'-tS,  s.    [FRAILTY,*.] 

frSm,  fraim,  a.    [FREMED.]    Strange.    (Scotch.) 

•frem-gd,  *frSmde.  *fremede,  *frem'-lt, 
•frammit,  a.  [A.  S.  fremede,  fremde ;  O.  Sax. 
fremittie;  O.  H.  Ger.  framidi,  fremidi;  Dut. 
vreemd;  Sw.  framonande;  Dan.  fremined;  Ger. 
fremd.] 

1.  Strange,  not  related. 

2.  Estranged ;  at  enmity  with. 

•frSm'-e'd-ly'.  adv.  [Eng.  fremed ;  -ly.]  Like  a 
stranger,  friendless. 

*frS-mes'-Cen9e,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat./remeseen*, 
pr.  par.  of  fremesco,  incept,  from  /remo=to  mur- 
mur.J  A  murmuring  noise ;  a  tumult. 

•fre-mSs'-cent,  a.  [FREMESCENCE.]  Noisy ;  tu- 
multuous ;  riotous. 

•frgm  -ful,  »frem-fulle,  a.  [A.  S.  fremfvll.J 
Beneficent,  profitable. 

*fren,  •frenne,  «.  [A  contraction  of  Mid.  Eng. 
/oren=foreign  (q.  v.).J  A  stranger. 

French,  a.  &  s.  [O.  FT.  franchois,  franfoit;  FT. 
/ranfais.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Originally  applied  to  a  native  of  France,  even 
before  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks. 

"  A  Frenchman,  together  with  a  Frenchwoman,  likewise 
a  Grecian  man  and  woman,  were  let  down  alive  in  the 
beast  market,"— P,  Hvlland:  i>'v;,  p.  457. 

2.  Pertaining  to  France  or  its  inhabitants. 

3.  Belonging  to  or  native  of  France.  fc 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  (PI.) :  The  people  of  France  collectively. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  people  of  France. 
IT  To  take  French  leave:  To  leave  without  notice; 

to  elope. 

French-bean,  s. 

Hot. :  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

French-berry,  s.    [AVIGNON-BERET.] 

French-casement,  e.    [FRENCH  WINDOW.] 

French-bit,  s. 

Carp.:  A  boring  tool  adapted  to  use  on  a  lathe- 
head  or  by  a  bow.  It  is  intended  for  boring  hard 
wood,  and  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
drill.  [BiT.] 

French-boiler,  s. 

Mach.:  An  elephant  boiler;  one  large  and  two 
smaller  cylinders  connected  by  transverse  pipes* 
(Rossiter.) 

French-bracken,  s. 

Sot. :  Osmunda  regalis.    (Britten  db  Holland.) 

French-chalk,  8. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  talc,  used  principally  in  pow- 
der as  a  dry  lubricant  for  tight  gloves  and  boots. 

French-cowslip,  s.   [COWSLIP.] 

French-cress,  s.    [CHESS.] 

French-fake, ». 

Naut. :  A  peculiar  mode  of  coiling  a  rope  by  run- 
ning it  backward  and  forward  in  parallel  bands,  so 
that  it  may  run  easily  and  freely,  generally  adopted 
in  rocket  lines,  intended  to  communicate  with 
stranded  vessels,  or  in  cases  where  great  expedition 
s  necessary. 


boll,    \>6f;     pout,    Jdwl;    cat,    5011,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -»ion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,  .  Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


French-horn. 


French-flyers 

French-flyers,  s. 

Carp. :  Stairs  that  fly  forward  until  they  reach 
within  a  length  of  a  stair  from  the  wall,  where  a 
QHarter  space  occurs;  the  steps  next  ascend  at  a 
right  angle,  when  another  quarter  space  occurs; 
they  then  ascend  in  an  opposite  flight,  parallel  to 
the  first  direction. 

French-furze,  s. 

Bot. :  Ulex  europaus.  (Withering:  Britten  <t 
Holland.) 

French-grass,  8. 

Sot.:  Sainfoin  (Onobrychis sativa). 

French-gurnard, «. 

Ichthy.:  Trigla  lineata. 

French-heath,  s. 

Bot. :  Erica  hibernica. 

French-honeysuckle,  >. 

Bot.:  Bedysarum coronarium. 

French-horn,  s.  A  wind  instrument  formed  of 
metal,  having  a  circular  shape  and  a  gradual  taper 
from  the  mouth-piece  to  the 
large  everted  bell.  [HORN.] 

French-lavender,  «. 

Bot. :  Lavandula  staechai. 

French-leek,  s. 

Bot.:  Alliumporrum. 

French-lungwort,  s. 

Bot . :  Hieracium  murorum. 

French-marigold,  s. 

Bot.:  Tagetes patula. 

French-mercury, ». 

Bot . :  Mercurialis  annua. 

French-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  Sedum  acre. 

French-mushroom,  s. 

Bot. :     Mouceron    primulus. 
(Loudon.) 

French-nettle,  s. 

Bot.:  Lamium purpurewn. 

French-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Juglans  regia. 

French-oak,  s. 

Bot.:  The  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to 
Catalpa  lungissima. 

French-pie,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  Great  Spot- 
ted Woodpecker,  Picus  major. 

French-pitch,  s.    [PITCH.] 

Mus. :  The  international  or  low  pitch  at  which 
musical  instruments  are  now  generally  tuned.  In 
this  pitch  middle  A  is  represented  by  435+  vibra- 
tions to  the  second. 

French-plum,  s. 

Sort.:  A  variety  of  the  Plum  (Prunusdomestica), 
need  for  preserves. 

French-polish,  *. 

1.  A  solution  of  resin  or  gum  resin  in  alcohol  or 
wood  naphtha.    It  is  laid  on  with  a  rubber  satu- 
rated with  the  varnish,  which  it  gradually  yields  by 
pressure  to  the  surface  of  the  wood,  over  which  it  is 
kept  in  uniform  circular  motion.    The  rubber  is 
covered  with  an  oiled  cloth,  which  is  renewed  as  it 
becomes  clogged. 

2.  The  smooth,  glossy  surface  produced  on  cabi- 
net-work by  the  application  of  1. 

French-purple,  s.  A  beautiful  dye  color  pre- 
pared from  licnens.  It  is  generally  sent  into  the 
market  as  Lime  lake. 

French-red,  s.   Rouge  (q.v.). 

French-roof,  s. 

Arch. :  A  roof  having  portions  of  two  different 
pitches ;  a  curb  roof ;  a  mansard  roof. 

French-rose,  s. 

Pharm.:  Bosce  gallictE  petala,  the  petals  of  the 
French  or  Red  Rose,  are  astringent,  and  contain  a 
red  coloring  matter,  which  is  turned  green  by  alka- 
lies They  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  Confectio 
rosce  galhcce  (confection  of  roses),  Infusum  rosce 
acidum  (acid  infusion  of  roses),  made  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  used  as  a  gargle,  and  in  Syrupus 
rosce  gallicce  (syrup(pf  red  roses). 

French-sardine,  's.   A  young  pilchard. 

French  School,  s. 

Paint.:  This  school  has  been  so  different  under 
different  masters,  that  it  is  difficult  to  characterize 
it.  Some  of  its  artists  have  been  formed  on  the 
Florentine  and  Lombard  styles,  others  on  the 
Roman,  others  on  the  Venetian,  and  a  few  of  them 
have  distinguished  themselves  byastylewhich  may 
be  called  their  own.  Speaking  in  general  terms  of 
this  school,  itappearstohavenopeculiarcharacter, 
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and  can  only  be  distinguished  by  its  aptitude  to  im- 
itate easily  any  impressions ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
speaking  still  in  general  terms,  that  it  unites  in  a 
moderate  degree  the  different  parts  of  the  art,  with- 
out excelling  in  any  one  of  them.  Modern  French 
artists  have  especially  excelled  as  painters  of  the 
nude  figure. 

French  sixth,  s. 

Music :  [EXTREME  SIXTH.] 

French-sole,  e. 

IcMhy.:  Soleapagusa. 

French-sorrel,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  young  leaves  and  shoots  of  several  species 
of  Rumex  and  Rheum,  either  raw  or  baked.    They 
are   called   also   Tart-rhubarb,  or   simply  Sorrel. 
(Loudon.) 

2.  Oxalls  acetosella.    (Prior;  Britten <£  Holland.) 
French  sparrow-grass, «. 

Hot. :  Ornithogalum  pyrenaicum. 

French-spinach,  8. 

Dot. :  Chenopodium  rubrum. 

French-tub,  s.  A  mixture  of  logwood  and  the 
protochloride  of  tin,  used  in  dyeing. 

French-tuning,  s. 

Music :  One  of  the  varieties  of  tuning  on  the  lute ; 
called  also  French  flat  tuning,  because  the  French 
pitch  was  formerly  lower  than  that  used  elsewhere. 
Hence  the  German  term  Franz-ton  for  a  low  pitch. 

French-turnip,  s. 

Agric.,  dkc.:  A  kind  of  turnip,  Brassica  napus 
esculenta. 

French- wneat, «. 

Sot. :  Polygonum  fagopyrum. 

French-white,  a.    Finely  pulverized  talc. 

French-willow,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Epilobium  angustifolium,  a  beautiful  plant 
occasionally   found    wild,    but    more    frequently 
planted  in  cottage  and  other  gardens. 

(2)  A  variety  of  Salix  triandra.    (Loudon;  Brit- 
ten o*  Holland.) 

French-window,  s. 

Carp.:  A  large  casement  window,  moving  on 
hinges  instead  of  sliding  vertically  in  grooves ;  a 
casement. 

french,  v.  t.  [Etymology  unknown.]  To  crush 
the  fiber  of  meat  so  as  to  make  tender.  [This  word 
is  one  peculiar  to  the  great  butchering  centers  of 
the  northwest,  and  it  is  applied  to  the  operation  of 
cutting  meat  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  mus- 
cular striae  and  then  flatting  it  out  into  a  thin 
layer  by  beating  it  with  the  flat  side  of  a  cleaver. 
Pork  tenderloins  and  kindred  portions  of  meat  are 
usually  thus  treated.] 

French'-I-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FRENCHIFY:] 

French'-I-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  French ;  suff.  -fy.~\  To 
make  French ;  to  infect  with  French  tastes  or  man- 
ners. 

"For  equality  in  this  Frenchified  sense  of  the  term 
almost  everybody  has  a  hard  word." — Matthew  Arnold: 
Mixed  Essays,  p.  49. 

French'-Ism,  «.  [Eng.  French,  and  suff.  -ism.'] 
Any  peculiarity  of  manner,  language,  or  character 
belonging  to  tne  French  people. 

FrSnch'-llke,  a.  [Eng.  French;  -like.']  Resem- 
bling a  Frenchman  or  the  French. 

French'-man,  s.  [Eng.  French,  and  man.']  A 
native  or  naturalized  inhabitant  of  France. 

*fre-nef-Ic,  *fre-net  -Ick,  a.  [Fr.  frenetique, 
from  Lat.  phreneticus;  Gr.  phrenetikos.]  [FRAN- 
TIC.] Mad,  frantic,  distracted. 

*fre-net'-J-cal-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  frenetic ;  -al ;  -ly.'] 
Madly,  frantically. 

fren'-zSl-lte,  «.  [Named  after  Frenzel,  a  miner- 
alogist.] 

Min.:  A  sesquioxido  of  bismuth,  Bi2Ses,  found 
massive  at  Guanaxuati,  in  Mexico. 

*fren'-zl-cal,  a.  [Eng.  frenzy ;  c  connective ;  -al.'] 
Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  frenzy;  frantic. 

fren -Zied,  a.  [English  frenzy;  -ed.]  Affected 
with  frenzy ;  mad,  frantic,  maddened. 

fren'-ziSd-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  frenzied;  -ly."]  In  a 
frenzied,  mad,  or  distracted  manner ;  franticly. 

fren'-zy',    *fren-zie,    *fren-e-sle,    *fren-e-sy, 


Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  frenesia ;  fi.frenesie.'] 

A.  As   subst. :  Madness ;  distraction   of  mind ;  a 
temporary  derangement  of  the  mental  faculties. 
"  But  still  lay  frenzy  was  not  of  the  mind." 

Byron:  Lament  of  Tasso,  ii. 


fres 

*B.  As  adj. :  Mad,  frantic. 

"A/renzy  man's  sleep." — Ward:  Sermons,  p.  54. 
•fre  -quen$e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  frequentia,  front 
frequens=thick,  crowded.) 

1.  A  crowd,  a  concourse,  an  assembly. 
"I,  as  I  undertook,  and  with  the  vote 

Consenting  in  full  frequence,  was  empowered." 

Hilton:  P.  B.,  ii.  130. 

2.  A  great  number ;  plenty ;  copiousness. 

"The  ordinary  practise  of  idolatry,  and  frequence  of 
oathes."— Up.  Hall:  Quo  Viulis,  s.  20. 

fre'-quen-gjf,  *fre-quen-cie,  s.  [Latin  fre- 
quentia.]  [FREQTTENCE.] 

1.  The  quality  of  occurring  frequently,  or  of  being 
repeated  at  short  intervals. 
*' These  sins  are  deadly;  yet  their/r^i/ciio// 
With  wicked  men  makes  them  more  dreadful  to  us." 
Massinger:  Bashful  Lover,  iv.  2. 

*2.  A  crowd ;  a  concourse ;  a  throng. 
"The  people  with  great  frequcncie  brought  gifts  unto- 
Palatium."— P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  719. 

fre  -quent,  a.  [Fr.  frequent,  from  L,at.freqitena, 
pr  par.  of frequeo=to  cram,  to  crowd.] 

1.  Occurring  frequently ;  often  seen  or  done ;  re- 
peated at  short  intervals. 

"last  to  me,  Guy.    Thou  know'st  the  preat 
Have/requeni  need  of  what  they  hate." 

Scott:  Rvkeby,  vi.  7. 

2.  Accustomed  to  the  doing  of  anything  fre- 
quently. 

"The  Christians  of  the  first  times  were  generally  fre- 
quent in  the  use  of  it." — Duty  of  Man. 

*3.  Crowded,  thronged,  full,  thronging;  in  great 
numbers. 

"Then  moving  from  the  strand,  apartthey  sate, 
And  full  Had  frequent  formed  a  dire  debate." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ivi.  76,  77. 

*4.  Currently  reported;  frequently  heard  or  re- 
peated. 

"  'Tis  frequent  in  the  city  he  hath  subdued 
The  Catti  and  the  Daci." 

Massinger:  Roman  Actor,  i.  1. 

fre-qu£nt',  t>.  t.    [Fr.  frequenter,  from  Lat./re- 
quento,  from  frequens  =  crowded,  frequent;   Ital,. 
frequentare ;  Sp.frequentar.] 
*1.  To  crowd,  to  fill. 

"  Watering  the  ground  and  with  our  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting."  Milton:  P.  L.,  I.  1,091. 

,2.  To  visit  or  resort  to  frequently  or  habitually. 

•Christians,  of  coarse,  did  not  frequent  such  places  iu> 
St.  Augustine's  time."  —  Tylor:  Early  History  Mankind, 
ch.  iii. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  frequent* 
to  resort  to,  and.  to  haunt:  "Frequent  is  more  com- 
monly used  for  an  individual  who  often  goes  to  a 
place ;  resort  and  haunt  for  a  number  of  individuals. 
A  man  is  said  to  frequent  a  public  place;  but 
several  persons  may  resort  to  a  private  place.  Frp- 
quent  and  resort  are  indifferent  actions;  but  haunt 
is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*fre-quent'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  frequent;  -<il, !••.'] 
Accessible. 

*fre  -quent-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  frequent ; 
-age.]  The  practice  of  frequenting ;  frequeutation, 

*fre-quen-ta'-tion,  s.  rLntinfrequentatio,  from 
frequento~to  frequent.]  The  act  or  habit  of  fre- 
quenting ;  a  visiting  or  resorting  to  frequently. 

fre-quent-a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  fr(quentatifr 
from  Lat.  frequentati vus,  from  frequento.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  in  grammar  to  verbs  which 
express  the  frequent  repetition  of  an  action. 

"The  verbs  called  deponent,  desiderative,  freqentatirf, 
inceptive,  &c.,  need  not  be  considered  here,  being  found 
in  some  languages  only,  and  therefore  not  essential  to 
speech."— Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  1.,  ch.  i.,  g  3. 

B.  --Is  subst, :  In  grammar  a  verb  which  expresses- 
tho  frequent  repetition  of  an  action. 

fre-quent'-Sr,  s.  [Eng. frequent;  -er.~\  Onewhov 
frequents  or  habitually  resorts  to  a  place. 

fre  -quent-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  frequent ;  -ly.] 

1.  Often,  commonly,  at  frequent  intervals. 

•Populously,  thickly. 

"The  place  became  frequently  inhabited."  —  Snndys.- 
Travels,  p.  279. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  frequently  and  com- 
monly, see  COMMONLY  :  for  that  between  frequently 
and  often,  see  OFTEN. 

fre-quent-ness,  s.  ['Eng.  frequent ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  occurring  or  being  done  fre- 
quently ;  frequency. 

*fres,  *frese,  8.  [O.  Sax.  fresa;  O.  Fris.  frdstt, 
fres;  0.  H.  Ger.  freisa.']  Danger,  risk,  hesitation, 
doubt. 

"Putt  thi  hande  in  my  side,  no  fres." 

Toteneley  Mysteries,  p.  291. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g5,    p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,    cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


frescade 
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freshwater-formation 


•fres -cade,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  cool  walk,  a  shady 
place. 

fres  -co,  s.  [Ital.=cool,  fresh,  from  O.  H.  Qer. 
_fris<jtfrisc ;  Ger./r/sc/i  =  fresh.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Coolness,  shade,  duskiness ;  a  cool,  refreshing 
state  of  the  air. 

"Hellish  sprites 
Love  more  the/resco  of  the  nights." 

Prior:  Hans  Carvel. 

*2.  A  cool,  refreshing  drink,  or  liquor. 
3.  A  painting  executed  by  the  process  described 
under  II. 

"His  frexeoa  not  pleasing  he  returned  to  Rome." — Wai- 
pole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

II.  Art:  A  kind  of  painting  performed  on  fresh 
plaster,  or  on  a  wall  covered  with  mortar  not  quite 
dry,  and  with  water-colors.    The   plaster  is  only 
to  be  laid  on  as  the  painting  proceeds,  no  more  be- 
ing done  at  once  than  the  painter  can  dispatch  in 
a  day.    The  colors,  being  prepared  with  water,  and 
applied  over  plaster  quite  fresh,  become  incorpo- 
rated with  the  plaster,  and  retain  their  beauty  for 
a  great  length  of  time.    The  art,  which  is  employed 
generally  for  large  pictures  on  walls  or  ceilings,  was 
understood  by  the  ancients.    The  Romans  cut  out 
plaster  paintings  on  brick  walls  at  Sparta,  packed 
them  up  in  wooden  cases,  and  transported  them  to 
Rome.    Fresco  painting  was  first  made  of  real  im- 
portance by  the  Italians,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  a  very  common  error  in  this  country  with  anti- 
quaries and  writers  in  general  to  term  the  ancient 
paintings  frequently  found  on  church  walls,  &c., 

frescoes;  but  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a 
genuine  fresco  among  them.  They  are  distemper 
paintings  on  plaster,  and  quite  distinct  in  their  style, 
durability,  and  mode  of  manipulation.  (Weale, 
Fairholt,  &c.) 

fres'-co,  v.  t.  JFEESCO,  «.]  To  paint  or  decorate 
in  fresco,  as  walls. 

fresh,  'frescli,  *freshe,  'freche,  *fressche, 
*fressli,  *fersch,  'fresse,*  freasche,  a.,  adv.  &  s. 


Oer.  frisg ;  Ital.,  Sp.  &  Port,  fresco;  O.  Fr.  fres, 
freis;  FT,frais,fralche.]    [FRISK.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Not  old;  unimpaired  by  keeping;  not  decayed; 
.not  stale. 

'2.  Not  salt  or  salted. 

"If  they  had  fresh  meat,  'twas  delicious  fare." 

Congreve:  Juvenal,  sat.  li. 

3.  In  a  state  like  that  of  recontness ;  having  the 
appearance  of  freshness. 

*'  We  would  still  preserve  them  new, 
And  fresh  as  on  the  bush  they  grew." 

Waller:  A  La  Malade. 

4.  Not  used ;  not  worn. 

"Our  garments  are  now  as  fres h  as  when  we  put  them 
on  first.— Shakesp.:  Tempest,  li.  1. 

5.  New ;  not  had  before. 

"To  our  crown  he  did  fresh  jewels  bring." 

Dryden:  To  the  Lord  Protector,  vii. 

•6,  Recently  come  or  arrived ;  recent. 
"  Amidst  the  spirits  Palinurus  pressed, 
Yet  freak  from  life,  a  new  admitted  guest." 

Drydeti;  Virgil's  &neid,  vi.  462. 

7.  Vividly  or  distinctly  retained  in  the  mind;  ac- 
curately remembered. 

"But  pray,  sir,  while  it  is  fresh  in  my  mind,  do  you  hear 
anything  of  his  wife  and  children?" — Buiiijau:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

8.  Full  of   health  and  strength;  strong;  not  fa- 
tigued; active. 

"AtChedzoyhe  stopped  a  moment  to  mount  a  fresh 
liorso  and  to  hide  his  blue  riband  and  his  George." — 
-Alacmtlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

9.  Rather  strong;  brisk. 

"When  the /res  fc  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be." 
Byron.-  Childe  Harold,  ii.  17. 

10.  Reinvigorated ;  full  of  new  life  and  vigor. 

"Thy  friendship  makes  us  fresh." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  L,  Hi.  3. 

II.  Frisky,  not  tired ;  as,  a  fresh  horse. 

"Now,  is  your  horse  pretty  fresht" — Dickens;  Our  Jtfu- 
tuctl  Friend,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

12.  Youthful,  florid;  in  the  prime  of  life. 

"Adonis  lovely,  fresh,  and  green." 

Shakesp.:  Pilgrim  of  Love,  44. 

13.  Ardent,  eager,  unchanging. 

"  Ever  since  afresh  admirer  of  what  I  saw." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

14.  Reinvigorating,  refreshing. 

"Under  afresh  tree's  shade." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  6. 

15.  Cooling. 

"  The  choicest  herbs  I  to  thy  board  will  bring, 
And  draw  thy  water  from  the  freshest  spring.'* 
Prior:  Henry  and  Emma, 


16.  Unpracticed,  untried,  inexperienced,  nnripe. 
"  How  green  you  are  and  fresh  in  this  old  world." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  4. 

17.  Tipsy;  not  sober.    (Slang.) 

"I  could  get  fresh,  as  we  call  it,  when  in  good  com- 
pany."— Marryat:  Frank  Ulildmay,  ch.  xiii. 

18.  Sober;  not  tipsy.    (Scotch.) 

"There  is  our  preiit  Udaller  is  wee!  eneugh  when  he  is 
fresh,  but  he  makes  ower  mony  voyages  in  his  ship  and 
his  yawl  to  be  lang  sae." — Scott:  The  Pirate,  ch.  xxx. 

*19.  Fasting;  opposed  to  eating  or  drinking. 
(Slang.) 

20.  Forward;  bold;  impudent.    (U.S.  Slang.) 

B.  As  adv. :  Freshly. 

"Look/resTi  and  merrily." 

Snakesp..-  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  freshet ;  a  stream  or  spring  of  fresh  water. 

"I'll  not  show  him 
Where  the  quick/res/ie*  are." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

i.  A  flood;  an  inundation ;  an  overflowing. 
"  The  freshes,  when  they  take  their  ordinarie  course  of 
ebbe,  doe  grow  strong  and  swift." — Hackluyt:    Voyages, 
iii.  073. 

3.  A  day  of  open  weather ;  a  thaw ;  open  weather. 

4.  (PI.) :  The  minglings  of  fresh  and  salt  water  in 
bays  or  rivers ;   the  increased  current  of  an  ebb- 
tide caused  by  a  flood  of  fresh  water  flowing  into 
the  sea. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fresh,  new, 
and  recent :  "The  fresh  is  properly  opposed  to  the 
stale,  as  the  new  is  to  the  old :  the  fresh  has  under- 
gone no  change :  the  new  has  not  been  long  in  being. 
Meat,  beer,  and  provisions  in  general,  are  said  to  be 
fresh:  but  that  which  is  substantial  and  durable, 
as  houses,  clothes,  books,  and  the  like,  are  said  to 
be  new.  Recent  is  taken  only  in  theimproper  appli- 
cation; the  other  two  admit  of  both  applications 
in  this  case :  the  fresh  is  said  in  relati9n  to  what 
has  lately  preceded ;  new  is  said  in  relation  to  what 
has  not  lon^  subsisted ;  recent  is  used  for  what  has 
just  passed  in  distinction  from  that  which  has  long 
gone  by."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  Fresh-blowing,  fresh- 
blown,  fresh-colored,  fresh-washed,  fresh-lookiny,&c. 

*fresh-flne, «. 

Law :  A  fine  which  has  been  levied  within  a  year. 
(Wharton.) 

iresh-fish,  s.  Fish  fresh  caught ;  hence  figura- 
tively, a  novice. 

"And  you  a  very  fresh-flsti  here." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  8. 

fresh-force,  «. 

Law :  A  force,  or  act  of  unlawful  violence,  newly 
done  in  any  city,  borough,  &c. 

*fresh-sult,  *fresh-pursult, «. 

Law:  A  persistent  pursuit  of  a  robber  which  ter- 
minates only  with  his  capture.  ( Wharton.) 

'fresh,  *freshe,  v.  t.  &  i.    [FEESH,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  refresh. 

"  I  walked  abroad  to  breathe  Refreshing  air." 

Spenser:  Daphnaida. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  freshen;  to  become  fresher. 
"The  16th  the  winde  freshed."— Hackluyt:   Voyages,  ii. 

107. 

fresh  -en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [English  fresh,  and  suff.  -en 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  make  fresh ;  to  enliven ;  to  refresh ;  to  revive. 

"A  field  before  them  freshened  with  the  dew." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

2.  To  make  fresh  by  the  removal  or  abstraction  of 
salt. 

II.  To  relieve,  as  a  rope,  by  altering  the  position 
of  a  part  exposed  to  friction. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  fresh ;  to  lose  saltness. 

2.  To  become  fresh  or  brisk, 

"The  freshening  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner's 
massy  fold."  Macaulau:  The  Armada. 

3.  To  gain  strength ;  to  become  strong  or  stronger. 

"He  beheld 
His  followers  faint  by  freshening  foes  repelled." 

Byron :  Corsair,  ii.  6. 

fresh'-es,,  «. pi.    [FKESH,  s.  4.] 
fresh-el,  *fresh-shot,  s.     [Eng.  fresh;  dimiu. 
suff.  -et.} 

*1,  A  little  river ;  a  stream ;  a  fountain. 
"All  fish  from  sea  or  shore 
Freshet  or  purling  brook  of  shell  or  fin." 

Milton:  P.  K.,  ii.  345. 

2.  A  flood  or  overflowing ;  an  inundation,  caused 
by  heavy  rains  or  the  melting  of  snow. 
"  Cracked  the  sky,  as  ice  in  rivers 
When  the  freshet  is  at  highest." 

Longfellow:  Sony  of  Hiawatha,  xvi. 


fresh  -Ing,  s.  [Eng. fresh;  -ing.'}  The  act  prstate 
of  becoming  fresh  or  renewed. 

fresh -I sh,  a.  [English  fresh;  ~ish.]  Somewhat 
fresh  or  new. 

fresh-lf,  *fresch-ly,  *fressh-ly,  *fress-lyt 
*fresshe-ly,  adv.  [Eug./resfr;  -ly.] 

1.  Nowly,  recently. 

'Freschly  and  newly.   Recenter,  noviter."— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  With  a  fresh  or  healthy  look. 

"  Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he  did  the  day  he  wrestled?"— 
Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

3.  Anew,  afresh. 

"  Puts  the  drowsy  act  freshly  on  me." 

Sliakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

4.  Briskly ;  strongly ;  as,  The  wind  blows  freshly. 
fresh  -man,  s.  &  a.    [Eng./resh,  and  man.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  novice;  a  beginner;  specif.,  a 
student  of  the  first  year  in  a  university. 

With  thoughts  lower    than    any  beadle  he  [Bishop 


3  pitif  i 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  freshman,  or  the 
student  of  the  first  year  in  a  university. 

fresh  -man-ship,  «.  [English  freshman;  -ship.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  freshman. 

*fresh'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  fresh;  -ment.]  Refresh- 
ing influence. 

fresh  -ness,  *fresshe-nesse,  *fressh-nesse,  *. 
[Eng.  fresh ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  being  fresh  or  recent. 

"Most  odors  smell  best  broken  or  crushed;  but  flowers 
pressed  or  beaten,  do  lose  the  freshness  and  sweetness  of 
their  odor."—  Bacon. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  free  from  salt. 

3.  An  appearance  of  being  fresh  ;  absence  of  decay 
or  loss  of  brightness,  health,  or  vigor. 

"He  hears  the  herbs  and  flowers  rejoicing  all; 
Knows  what  the  freshness  of  their  hue  implies." 

Cowper:  Needless  Alarm. 

4.  Freedom  from  staleness,  common  pi  aceness. 

41  For  the  constant  freshness  of  it,  it  is  such  a  pleasure 
as  can  never  cloy  or  overwork  the  mind;  for  surely  no 
man  was  ever  weary  of  thinking,  that  he  had  done  well  or 
virtuously." — South, 

5.  Freedom  from  fatigue  or  exhaustion ;  activity, 
strength,  vigor. 

"The  Soots  had  the  advantage  both  for  number  and 
freshness  of  men." — Hayward. 

6.  An  invigorating  coolness,  sharpness,  or  brisk- 
ness. 

"  He  felt  his  soul  become  more  light 
Beneath  the  freshness  of  the  night." 

Byron.-  Siege  of  Corinth,  liv. 

7.  Ruddiness;  color  of  health. 

"Whose  youth  and  freshness  wrinkles  Apollo's." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,ii.  2. 

*8.  A  running  stream,  a  freshet. 

"The  hurrying  freshnesses  aye  preach 
A  natural  sermon  o'er  their  pebbly  beds." 

Keats:  I  Stood  on  Tiptoe,  60. 

fresh  -new  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  fresh,  and  neiv.~\ 
Unpracticed. 

fresh -Shot,  s.  [A  form  of  freshet  (q.  v.) .]  The 
discharge  of  a  large  river  into  the  sea,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  fresh  water  is  often  found  on  the 
surface  to  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

fresh -W£l-ter,  a.    [Eng./n?sft,  and  water.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  found  in,  or  produced  by  water 
which  is  not  salt;  a.stfreshtvater  fish. 

2.  Accustomed   to    fresh  water  only,  that  is,  to 
rivers,  lakes,  or  a  coasting  trade  ;  as,  a  freshwater 
sailor. 

*3.  Unpracticed,  raw,  unskilled. 

"The  nobility,  as  freshwater  soldiers  which  had  never 
seen  but  some  light  skirmishes,  made  light  account  of 
the  Turks."—  Knolles:  History  of  the  Turks. 

freshwater-formation,  s. 

Geol. :  A  stratum  or  a  series  of  strata  deposited 
in  freshwater.  If  this  is  done  by  a  river  they  are 
fluviatilo ;  if  by  a  lake  they  are  lacustrine.  Most 
freshwater  strata  belong  to  the  latter  category.  In 
such  a  stratum,  there  are  no  echini,  no  corals,  and 
no  foraminifera.  There  are  probably  shells  fow_in 
species,  but  abundant  in  individuals,  of  forms  like 
those  of  modern  freshwater  or  land  shells.  All  uni- 
valve shells  of  land  and  freshwater  species,  except 
Melanovsis,  the  aperture  of  which  is  distinctly 
notched,  and  Achatina,  which  has  a  slight  indenta- 
tion, have  entire  mouths.  Of  bivalves  none  but 
those  with  two  muscular  impressions  are.  fresh- 


area  than  those  deposited  in  the  sea.    (Li/ell.) 


"boil,    t>6y;     pout,    J6wl;    cat,     90!!,     chorus,     c.hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  ~  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


freshwater-mussels 

freshwater-mussels,  8.  pi. 

ZoOL:  A  name  for  the  mollusca  of  the  family 
Unionidee  (q.  v.). 

fresh  water- shrimp, .-.-. 

Zo6l. :  A  crustacean,  Gammarus  pulez,  not  a  gen- 
nine  shrimp. 

freshwater-soldier,  *. 
Bot. :  Stratiotes  aloides. 

*fresh  -wa  tered,  a.  [Eng.  fresh,  and  watered.] 
Supplied  with  fresh  water ;  newly  watered. 

fres-I  -§6n,  «.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 
Logic:   An   arbitrary   name  for  a  mode  in    the 
fourth  figure  of  syllogisms,  in  which  figure  the  Mid- 
dle Term  is  the  predicate  of  the  Major  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Minor  Premise.    Taking  X  to  represent 
the  Major  Term,  Y  the  Minor,  and  Z  the  Middle,  a 
syllogism  in  Fresison  would  stand  thus ; 
(frEe)       No  X  is  Z. 

(I)          Some  Z  is  Y. 
(sOn)  .-.  Some  Y  is  not  X. 

That  is,  from  a  Universal  Negative  and  a  Particu- 
lar Affirmative,  a  Particular  Negative  is  arrived  at. 

Fres'-nel  lamp,  s.  [From  M.  Fresnel,  the  in- 
ventor.] A  lamp  in  which  the  light  is  surrounded 
by  a  hollow  Fresnel  lens. 

Fres-nel  18ns,  s.  [See  Supra.]  A  compound 
lens  formed  of  a  central  convex  lens,  surrounded 
by  concentric  rings.  It  is  much  used  in  light- 
houses. 

fret  (l),  *frete,  *fret-en,  'freot-en,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[A.  S.fretan  (pa.  t.  frost),  a  contraction  from  fore- 
tan,  from  for,  in  tens,  prefix,  and  etan=to  eat ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  vreten;  Sw.  frata;  Ger.  fressen;  Goth. 
fraitan;  O.  H.  Ger.  frezzan;  M.  H.  Ger.  vrezzan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

1*  To  eat  up,  to  devour. 

"  Vermyn  grete, 
That  the  synful  men  sal  gnaw  and/rere." 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  6,596. 

2.  To  eat  away,  to  corrode. 

"  Bust  the  hidden  treasure  frets." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  767. 

3.  To  wear  away  by  rubbing. 

4.  To  rub ;  clean  by  rubbing. 

•     "I  now  instruct  you  how  your  teeth  to  fret." 

Ovid:  Ars  Amoris  (Englished  1701),  p.  73. 

5.  To  form,  as  if  by  eating  away  or  corroding. 

"  Fret  channels  in  her  cheeks." 

Shakesp.:  tear,  i.  4. 
*6.  To  shake  violently ;  to  agitate. 
"You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise 
When  they  are /retted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven." 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

7.  To  make  rough  or  disturb ;  as,  to  fret  the  sur- 
face of  water. 

"His /retted  fortunes  gave  him  hopes  and  fears." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  eat  or  wear  away  so  as  to  diminish ;  to  im- 
pair. 

*2.  To  exacerbate;  to  increase  in  strength  or 
sharpness. 

*3.  To  make  angry  or  displeased ;  to  vex ;  to  cause 
to  grieve ;  to  chafe. 

"Because  thou  hast  fretted  me  in  all  these  things,  be- 
hold I  will  recompense  thy  wp.y  upon  thine  head." — 
Ezekitl  ivi.  43. 

1.  To  agitate,  to  disturb,  to  disquiet. 

"Do  not  fret  yourself  too  much  in  the  action." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 
B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  cause  corrosion ;  to  wear  away. 
"Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes." 
Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  8. 

2.  To  be  worn  or  eaten  away ;  to  corrode. 

"The  sal  ammoniac  will  fret  away,  and  thegolu  remain 
behind." — Peacham. 

3.  To  become  worn  or  chafe ;  to  fray ;  as,  A  coat 
frets. 

4.  To  make  way  by  attrition  or  corrosion ;  to  eat 
or  wear  in. 

"These  do  but  indeed;,  scrape  off  the  exuberances,  or 
fret  into  the  wood,  and  'therefore  they  are  very  seldom 
used  to  soft  wood." — Moxon. 

*5.  To  agitate,  to  shake. 

"A  sail  filled  with  a  fretting  gust." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  ii.  6. 

•6.  To  be  in  commotion ;  to  be  agitated ;  to  move 
with  force. 

"  The  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock." 

Thomson:  Summer,  481. 
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*7.  To  become  exacerbated ;  to  increase  in  strength       fret  (5).  s.  JErym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a  Darticu- 

or  bitterness.  lar  use  of  O.  Fr.  /rc(e=a  ferrule.]    [FRET,  (3), «.] 

"By  this  salve  the  sore  rather  festered  and  rankled  than  .    Afiw/c  :  A   small   piece   of  wood  or 

healed  up,   and  the  sedition  thereby  fretted   more  and  ivory  placed  upon  the  finger-board  of 

more."— l'.  Holland:  Lirius,  p.  228.  certain  stringed  instruments,  to  regu- 

8.  To  be  angry  or  fretful;   to  become  vexed  or  late  the  pitch  of  the  notes  produced. 

irritated;  to  grieve;  to  chafe.  ?y  Posing  the  string  down  to  the 

finger-board    behind    a  fret,  only  so 

We  fret,  we  fume,  we  change  our  skins."  much  of  the  string  can  beset  jn  yfora- 

Tennyson:  W,ll  Waterproof's  Monologue.  tjon  as  lies  betwc|n  the  fret  and  the 

Tl  For  the  difference  between  to  fret  and  to  rub,  bridge.    Frets  are,  therefore,  nothing 

see  RUB.  more  or  less  than  little  bridges.    The 

fret  (2),t>.  t.  [A.S./raf«!tm,/rce*to;an=toadorn:  Egyptian  lutes    had   frets    made   of 

/rarittce,/ra>fwe=ornament.]  camel-gut,  tied  or  glued  around  the 

1.  To  ornament;  to  decorate;  to  adorn.  finger-board.    All  the  viols  contained 

"Ti!..  •„  1. 1  ,,.;,i       u         f   *      A    ~i          «- »»          in  a  chest  had  frets,  and  some  of  the 

The  sadel  with  gold  was /re(  and  preciou^ston.^         ear]jf   forms  of  th(J  yiojin  were  cyen 

furnished  with  them.     But  not  only 

2.  To  ornament    with   raised   or    carved   work,    dp  they  prevent  the  rapid  fingeringof 

difficult  passages,  but  they  also  en- 
tirely deprive  the  violin  of  one  of  its 
most  charming  qualities,  that  of  slur- 
Ting  or  portamento,  an  attempt  to 
produce  which  will,  on  a  fretted  in- 
strument, result  in  a  well-defined 
chromatic  scale.  Another  reason  for  the  abandon- - 
ment  of  fretted  violins  was  that,  in  extreme  keys, 


[FEET,  «.] 

"  The  roof  was  fretted  gold."— Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  717. 
3.  To  variegate. 

"Yon  gray  lines, 
That  fret  the  clonds,  ore  messengers  of  day." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  Ii.  1. 

frSt  (3),v.r.    [FEET  (5),  s. } 
Music: 

1.  To  furnish  with  frets,  as  a  violin,  &c. 

2.  To  finger,  as  a  fretted  instrument. 

"  Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though  yon  can 
fret  me  [with  allusion  to  Fret,  f .  (1)],  yet  you  cannot  play 
upon  me." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

fret  (1),  freate,  «.    [FEET  (1),  ».] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  actor  process  of  fretting  or  rubbing  away. 

(2)  A  sore  or  weak  place  which  eats  away  or  cor- 
rodes the  surrounding  parts. 

"Freates  be  in  a  shaft  as  well  as  in  a  bowe,  and  they  be 
much  like  a  canker,  creepinge  and  increasinge  in  those 
places  in  a  bowe,  which  be  weaker  then  other." — Ascham: 
Toxophilus. 

(3)  An  agitation  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid,  as  in 
fermentation  or  boiling ;  fermentation. 

"And  if  it  ferment  not  at  all,  it  will  want  that  little 
fret  which  mokes  it  grateful  to  most  palates." — Evelyn: 
Sylva,  pt.  ii. ;  Aphorisms  concerning  Cider. 

2.  Fig. :  Agitation  or  irritation  of  the  mind ;  a 
state  of  chafing  or  vexation. 

"Mark  all  his  wanderings,  and  enjoy  his  frets." 

Herbert:  Church  Forth. 
II.  Technically: 
1.  Medical: 


, 

the  intervals  could  not  be  tempered. 
"I  did  buttell  her  she  mistooke  her/rcM.    .    .    . 
Frets  call  you  these?  (quoth  she)  I'le  fume  with  them: 
And  with  that  word  she  stroke  me  on  the  head." 

Shakesp,:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

*fret,  *frette,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FEET,  2,  v.] 
*frete,v.  t.    [FRET(l)tv.] 

fret  -f 41,  *fret-full,  a.  [Eng.  fret  (1),  s.;  and. 
->WO).] 

1.  Angry,  agitated. 

"  Two  goodly  streames  in  one  small  channel  meet, 
Whose  fretfittl  waves,  beating  against  the  hill, 
Did  all  the  bottome  with  soft  mutt'rings  fill." 

Broicne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  iv. 

2.  Peevish  ;  irritable,  in  a  state  of  vexation  or  ill-- 
humor; captious. 

"  To  gratify  a  fretful  passion. " 

Coteper:  Mutual  Forbearance. 

*\  For  the  difference  between  fretful  and  captious, 
see  CAPTIOUS. 

fret  -f  41-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  fretful ;  -ly.]  In  a  fret- 
ful, peevish,  or  irritable  manner;  peevishly,  petu- 
lantly, crossly. 

fret  -f  til-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fretful;  -ness.]  The- 
quality  or  state  of  being  fretful ;  peevishness ;  cross- 
ness; irritability. 

Fretfulness  of  temper,  too,  will  generally  characterize 


(1)  A  chafing,  as  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  of  fat  those  who  are  negligent  of  order.  "The  hurry  in  which 
children.  they  live,  and  the  embarrassments  with  which  they  are 

(2)  Herpes  or  tetter.  surrounded,  keep  their  spirits  in  perpetual  ferment." — 
2.  If  in.:  The  worn  sides  of  river  banks,  where  Blair:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

ores,  or  stones  containing   them,    accumulate  by  fret'-Ise,  v.  t.    [Eng./ref  (2),  s. ;  -ise.]     Toorna- 

being  washed  down  from  the  hills,  and  thus  indi-  ment  with  fretwork, 
cate  to  the  miners  the  locality  of  the  veins. 


*fret(2),s.    [FEET  (2),  v.] 

1.  Carved  or  raised  ornamental  work ;    fretwork. 
"So  as  when  we  meet  with  the  greatest  industry,  and 

expensive  carving,  full  of  fret  and  lamentable  imagery, 
sparing  neither  pains  nor  cost,  a  judicious  spectator  is 
distracted  and  quite  confounded." — Evelyn:  Architects 
and  Architecture. 

2.  Ornamental  work  of  any  kind. 

"About  the  sides  shall  run  &fret 
Of  Primroses." 

Drauton:  Muses'  Elysium,  Nym.  2. 

3.  Perforated  ornamental  work.    [FEETWOEK.] 
fret-saw,  s. 

1.  A  saw  with  a  relatively  long,  narrow  blade, 
used  in  cutting   the  frets,  scrolls,  «fec.,  on   verge 
boards,  ornamented  screens,  &c.    A  keyhole  saw ;  a 
compass-saw. 

2.  A  machine  mounted  on 
a  stand  with  a  treadle  to 
give  the  reciprocating  mo- 
tion to  the  gig-saw. 

fret  (3),  s.  [O.  Fr.frete 
=  a  ferrule;  f  refer  =  to 
cross,  to  interlace.]  *  rot- 

1.  Arch. :  An  ornament  formed  by  small  bands  or 
fillets,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  used 
in  classical  architecture.     It 

is  susceptible  of  many  modifi- 
cations, and  is  still  often  em- 
ployed. 

2.  Her. :  A  bearing ;  composed 
of  bars  crossed  and  interlaced. 

•fret  (4), «.  [Lat./re/Mn»=a 
strait,  a  channel.]  A  channel. 

"  We  first  advertise,  it  [Euripus] 
generally  signifieth  any  strait, 
fret,  or  channel  of  the  sea,  run- 
ning between  two  shores." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii., 
oh.  lili. 
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"Again,  if  it  be  in  a  great  hall,  then  (beholding)  of  the- 
fair  embowedor  vawted  roofs,  or  of  the  fretised  seelings 
curiously  wrought,  and  sumptuously  set  forth." — North: 
Plutarch,  p.  36. 

*fret  -ment,  s.  [Fret  lor  freight,  and  suff.  -men(.J, 
Freight. 

"What  yon  have  advertised  me  of  touching  their  fret~ 
ment,  shall  not  be  forgotten." — Earl  of  Arran:  Sadler's-- 
Papers,  i.  697. 

frett  (1),  s.    [FEET  (!),«.  II.  2.] 

fr6tt(2),s.    [FEIT,«.] 

»fret-ta  -tlon,  s.  [Eng./ret  (I),  v.; -aMon.]  Anr- 
noyance. 

frette,  «.  [O.  FT.  f  rait;  Low  Lat.  fredum.]  An 
agreement,  a  bargain,  a  ransom. 

fret  -ted,  fret  -ten,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FEET  (2) ,  o.J. 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.  (of  the  form  fretted): 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Ornamented   with    frets   or  fret- 
work ;    having   raised   or   sunk   ornamentation  in 
rectangular  forms. 

2.  Her.  (of  both  forms) :  Applied  to  charges  or 
ordinaries  interlaced  with  each  other. 

fret  -ten  (1),  a.    [FEET  (2),  v.] 

Her.:  The  same  as  FEETTED  (q.  v.). 

fret'-ten  (2),  a.  [Appar.  a  corrupt,  of  M.  Eng-. 
/recfcen=a  freckle.]  Marked  or  disfigured,  as  with 
freckles. 

*fret'-t8r,  s.  [Eng./ref  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  frets. 

fret  -ting,  pr.par.,  a.  &  a.    [FEET  (1),  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  £  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

«1.  The  act  of  gnawing ;  a  gnawing  feeling. 

2.  The  act  of  vexing  or  irritating. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  being  fretful ;  a  state  of  irri- 
tation or  fretfulness. 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf.     w5rk,     wh8,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite      cflr,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     te,    ce  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  tw. 
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fret  -tf  (1),  a.  [Eng./r<-<  (2),  s. ;  -y.}  Ornamented 
vitli  frets  or  fretwork;  fretted. 

fret  -t?  (2),  a.    [Eng.  fret  (3),  s. ;  -».] 

Her. :  Applied  to  a  bordure  consisting  of  eight, 
ten,  or  more  pieces,  each  passing  to  the  extremity 
of  the  shield,  and  interlaced  after  the  manner  of  a 
fret. 

fre  -turn,  s.    [Lat.]    An  arm  of  the  sea. 

fret  -work,  s.    [Eng./ref  (2),  s.,  and  tcorfc.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  A  variegated   pattern    resembling  open 
wood-work. 

"  Banqueting  on  the  turf  in  the  fretwork  of  shade  and 
sunshine." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Glazing:  A  mode  of  glazing  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  separate  pieces  of  stained  glass  are  fitted 
together  in  leaden  cames,  so  as  to  form  patterns. 
The  cames  are  fastened  by  leaden  bands  to  saddle- 
bars  of  iron,  which  cross  the  window-frame. 

2.  Wood-ioork. :  Carved   or  open  wood-work   in 
ornamental  patterns  and  devices. 

*frew-all,  *frew-ell,  a.  [Fr.  frivole.']  Frivolous. 

"  Stoping  of  the  seruing  of  the  said  breuez  nor  nain 
vther  frewell  exceptioune,  4c."— Act.  Dam.  Cone.  (1492), 
p.  246. 

Frey-a,  s.  [Icel.  Frej/ja.]  The  daughter  of 
Njord;  the  Scandinavian  Venus.  [FRIG A.] 

*freyne,  v.  t.    [FRAINE.] 

frl-a-bll -I-tf ,  s.  [English  friable;  -ttj/.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  easily  reduced  to  powder ; 
friableness. 

"In  its  rigidness  and  friability,  being  not  at  all  flej- 
ible,  but  brittle  like  a  flint."—  Evelyn:  Sylva:  Of  the  Age, 
&c.,  of  Trees. 

frl-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  friabilis,  from  frio 
=  torub,  to  crumble.]  Capable  of  being  easily  re- 
duced to  powder ;  easily  or  readily  crumbled. 

"The  rock  of  which  it  is  composed  is  extremely  friable, 
and  is  continually  crumbling  away." — Dennis:  Cities  and 
Cemeteries  ofEtruria,  ii.  89. 

fri  -ar,  *fre-er,  *frer,  s.  [O.  Fr.  frere,  freire; 
Fr.  frere,  from  Latin  fratrem,  ace.  of  frater=a 
brother;  Ital./rafe.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  brother,  a  companion. 

"Oertes,  beau/rere,  .  .  .  y  nele  ncght  take  on  so." 
— Life  of  Beket  (1372). 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"Freres  of  the  Garme  and  of  Seint  Austin." 

Political  Songs,  p.  331. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Church  History : 

(1)  Gen.:  Any  religions  of  the  male  sex  belonging 
to  a  monastic   order.    Thus,  the  Capuchins  were 
originally  called   Friars   Hermits    Minor,  and  the 
Observants  more  permanently  Friars  Observant. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  religious  belonging  to  one  of  the  four 
mendicant  orders  for  men :  (a)  The  Franciscans  or 
Friars  Minors,  popularly  called  Gray  Friars  (q.  v.) ; 
(6)  the  Dominicans,  or  Preaching  Friars,  popularly 
called  Black  Friars  (q.  v.);  (c)  the  Augustmians; 
(<i)  the  Carmelites,    popularly   known    as    White 
Friars. 

2.  Print. :  A  pale  patch  in  a  printed  sheet, 
friar-bird, «. 

Ornith.:  A  bird,  so  called  because  its  head  and 
neck  are  bare  of  feathers.  There  is  a  tubercle  at 
t  lie  base  of  the  bill.  It  is  Tropidorhynchus  cornicu- 
1'ttus,  one  of  the  family  Meliphagidee,  or  Honey- 
raters,  the  sub-family  Meliphagina?.  It  is  found 
in  Australia.  It  is  called  also  the  Monk,  the 
Leather-head,  the  Poor  Soldier,  the  Pimlico,  and 
Four  o'clock.  (Dallas.) 

friar-skate,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Raia  lintea. 

friar's-balsam,  s. 

Pharm.:  A  tincture  of  benzoin  applied  externally 
to  ulcers  and  wounds. 

friar's-chlckens,  s.  pi.    [FRIED-CHICKENS.] 

friar's-oowl,  s. 

Sot. :  (1)  Arum  arisarum,  a  plant  which  grows 
in  Southern  Europe;  (2)  A.  maculatum. 

friar's-crown,  friar's-thistle,  s. 

Bot,:  Carduus  eriophorus. 

friar's-lantern,  friar's-lanthorn,  s.  The  ignis 
fatuus  or  Will-o'-the-wisp. 

fri  -ar  like,  a.  [Eng.  friar,  and  it'fce.]  Like  a 
friar ;  unskilled  in  worldly  affairs. 

frl-ar-llng,  *frl-er-UnK,  8.  [English  friar; 
dimin.  suff.  -ling.]  A  young  friar. 

"And  I  haue  labored  with  mine  owne  hands,  and  will 
labor,  and  will  that  all  my  frierltngs  shall  labor,  and  live 
of  their  labor,  whereby  they  may  support  themselues."— 
Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  381. 
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*fri -ar-l?,  *fri-ar-lie,  *fri-er-ly,  a.  [Eng. 
friar;  -li/.]  Like  a  friar;  inexperienced  in  the 
affairs  or  the  world. 

"Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as  thou  mayst  get 
justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave  con- 
tentedly; yet  have  no  abstract  nor  friarly  contempt  of 
them." — Bacon:  Essay;  Of  liiches. 

*frl  -ar-y1,  "fri'-er-y1,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  friar;  -y.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  monastery  or  community  of  friars. 

"So  the  first  year  of  his  coming  over  I  was  in  thefriery 
at  Armagh."— State  Trials  (1681);  Oliver  P/unekrl. 

2.  The  system  of  living  in  brotherhoods ;  monk- 
ery. 

"When  John  Milverton  began  in  favor  of  friery."— 
Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  vi.  272. 

B.  As  adj.:  Like  or  characteristic  of  a  friar. 
"Francis  Cornfield  did  scratch  his  elbow  when  he  had 

sweetly  invented  to  signify  his  name,  St.  Francis,  with  a 
friary  cowl,  in  a  corn  field."— Camdeii:  Remains. 

*frl-a  -tion,  s.  [Laf.  friatus,  pa.  par.  of  frio=to 
rub,  to  crumble.]  The  act  of  crumbling  or  reducing 
to  powder. 

*frlb'-ble,  a.  &  s.    [FKIBBLE,  v.   Cf.  FRIVOLOUS.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Trifling,  frivolous,  weak. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  trifler;   a  frivolous,  weak,  con- 
temptible fellow. 

"While  namby-pamby  thus  you  scribble 
Your  manly  genius,  a  mere/ri'&We." 

Lloyd:  On  Rhyme. 

*frlb  -ble,  v.  i.  &  t.  [From  Central  Fr.friboler= 
to  flutter,  flit  to  and  fro  without  fixed  purpose 
like  a  butterfly.  ( Wedgwood.)  For  f ripple,  from 
O.  Fr.  fripper=to  rub  up  and  down.  (Skeat,)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  trifle ;  to  act  frivolously. 

"  Though  cheats,  yet  more  intelligible, 
Than  those  that  with  the  stars  ao  fribble." 

Butler:  Hudtbras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

2.  To  totter. 

"How  the  poor  creature  fribbles  in  his  gait." — Tatler, 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  do  or  utter  in  a  frivolous,  trifling  manner. 

"And  what  is  worse,  they  speak  but 
What  they  list  of  it,  and  fribble  out  the  rest." 

Middleton:  Mayor  of  Quinborough,  v.  i. 

2.  To  frizzle. 

"The  mistress  said  to  me,  the  minister  had  a  block- 
head whereon  he  was  wont  to  dress  and  fribble  his  wig." — 
The  Steamboat,  p.  297. 

frlb -bier,  s.  [Eng.fribbl(e),  v.;  -er.~\  A  trifler; 
a  fribble. 

t"A  fribbler  is  one  who  professes  rapture  and  admira- 
tion for  the  woman  to  whom  he  addresses,  and  dreads 
nothing  so  much  as  her  consent." — Steele:  Spectator. 
No.  288? 

frlb'-bllfig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [TZng.fribbl(e),  and 
suff.  -ing.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Trifling,  worthless;   as,  a  fribbling 
idler. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  trifling. 

*frl  -borg,  *free-borg,  *fri-burgh,  s.  [A.  S. 
freoborh,  friborh,  from  freo,  /r£=free,  and  borh=a 
pledge,  security.] 

Old  English  Law:  The  same  as  FRANKPLEDGE 
(q.  v.). 

"As  touching  the  king's  peace,  every  hundred  was  di- 
vided, into  many  freeborgs  or  tithings  consisting  of  ton 
men,  which  stood  all  bound  one  for  the  other;  and  did 
among  themselves  punish  small  matters  in  their  court  for 
that  purpose  called  the  lete." — Spelman:  Ancient  Govern- 
ment of  England. 

*frlc'-a$e,"*fric-a-sie,  *fric-a-cy,  s.    [FRICAS- 


SEE.] 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing. 

"  You  make  them  smooth  and  sound 
With  a  bare/ricoce  of  your  medicine." 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 

2.  Meat  sliced  and  dressed  with  strong  sauce. 

"  Their  stinking  cheese,  and. /rfcacy  of  frogs." 

King;  Art  of  Cookery. 

fri-can-deau'(deauasdo),  *frl-can-del,  *fri- 

can-do,  s.    [O.  FT.  fricandel ;  Fr.fricandeau.'] 
Cook.:  A  dish  prepared  of  veal,  spices,  &c. 

frlc-as-see",  s.  [Fr.  fricassee,  pa.  par.  fem.  sing. 
of/ricosser=to  fricassee,  from  Lat.  frico=to  rub; 
Sp.fricas6;  Port,  fricasst ;  Ital./n'cosea.] 

Cook. :  A  dish  made  by  cutting  chickens  or  other 
small  animals  into  pieces,  and  dressing  them  in  a 
frying-pan  or  similar  vessel  with  strong  sauce. 

"Soups and  olios,  friaasseea  and  ragouts."— Swift:  Tale 
of  a  Tub,  %  7. 
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frlc-as-see",  v.  t.    [FRICASSEE,*.] 

1.  Literttlli/: 

Cook. ;  To  dress  iu  manner  of  a  fricassee. 

*2.  Fif). :  To  mince  finely  and  disguise  under  some 
strong  cover. 

* 'Common-sense  and  truth  will  not  down  with  them 
unless  they  be  hashed  and  frieassed." — Echard:  Observa/* 
tions  (1606),  p.  63. 

*frl-ca  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  fricatio,  from  fricatus, 
pa.  par.  of  /n'co=to  rub;  Sp.  fricacion.]  The  act 
of  rubbing  one  thing  against  another ;  friction. 

"  The  like,  saith  Jorden,  we  observe  in  canes  and  woods, 
that  are  unctuous  and  full  of  oyle,  which  will  yield  fire 
byfrication  or  collision," — Browne :  Vulgar  Errors,  bk,  iii., 
ch.  rxi. 

frlc  -a-tlve,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  fricatus,  pa.  par.  of 
frico=torub.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

Philol. :  A  term  applied  to  certain  letters,  as/,  u, 
s,  2,  &c.,  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  breath 
issuing  through  a  narrow  opening  of  the  organs  of 
articulation. 

"  Next  to  the  mutes  in  regard  to  degree  of  closure  are 
the  class  of  so-called  fricatives,  defined  as  containing  a 
rustling  or  friction  of  the  breath  through  a  narrow 
aperture  as  their  main  element." — Whitney;  Life  and 
Growth  of  Language,  p.  64. 

Jl.  As  adj.:  Produced  by  the  friction  of  the  breath 
issuing  through  a  narrow  opening. 

**  The  cavity  may  be  so  narrowed,  at  one  and  another 
point,  that  the  friction  of  the  breath,  as  driven  out 
through  the  aperture,  forms  the  conspicuous  element  in 
the  audible  product ;  this,  then,  is  a  sound  of  very  differ- 
ent character,  africative  consonant." — Whitney.-  Life  and 
Growth  of  Language,  p.  61. 

*frlc'-a-trlc,e,  s.    [Lat.frictrix.]    A  harlot, 
fric'-kle,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  bushel-basket. 

frlc'-tion,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  frictio.  from 
frictus=  a  contract,  pa.  par.  of  frico=to  rub.J 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Literally .' 

(1)  The  act  of  rubbing  two  bodies  together ;  the 
act  of  rubbing  one  body  with  another. 

"Frictions  make  the  parts  more  fleshie,  and  full,  as  we 
see  both  in  men,  and  in  the  currying  of  horses,  Ac." — 
Bacon:  Natural  History,  g  877. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.:   A   slight  disagreement  or  diversity   of 
opinions ;  an  absence  or  loss  of  smoothness  in  the 
relations  between  two  parties. 

"  The  causes  of  complaints  which  have  been  so  frequent 
of  late,  and  which  indicate  a  very  undesirable  amount  of 
friction  between  English  captains  and  shipping  agents 
and  the  local  staff." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

II.  Physics :  The  resistance  which  any  body  meets 
with  in  moving  over  another  body.  No  body  is 
quite  smooth,  all  have  elevations  and  depressions, 
and  when  one  moves  over  another  some  of  the  pro- 
jecting points  of  the  one  are  sure  to  enter  the 
cavities  of  the  other,  and  render  movement  more 
difficult.  Friction  is  greater  when  a  body  previously 
at  rest  first  begins  to  move.  A  horse  which  finds 
a  difficulty  in  getting  a  heavy  cart  well  in  motion. 
owing  to  inertia  largely  produced  by  friction,  will 
draw  it  without  symptoms  of  distress  when  it  has 
been  for  some  time  started.  Thelarger  and  heavier 
the  body  the  greater  the  friction.  Friction  is  a 
retarding  force  in  nature.  It  gives  stability  to 
bodies  which  else  would  be  easily  moved.  It 
generates  heat,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of 
developing  electricity.  [FRICTION AL  ELECTRICITY.] 
IT  Coefficient  of  friction  for  two  surfaces : 
Physics:  The  rates  or  proportions  between  the 
force  required  to  move  one  of  these  surfaces  over 
the  other,  and  the  pressure  between  the  two  sur- 
faces. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  implying  friction; 
frictional. 

friction-balls,  s.  pi.  Properly,  anti-friction 
balls.  Balls  placed  beneath  a  traversing  object  to 
relieve  friction.  Some  forms  of  swing-bridges  are 
thus  supported. 

friction-block,  s.  A  block  of  wood  pressing 
tightly  onto  any  revolving  body,  so  as  to  cause 
friction. 

friction-brake,  s. 

Mech. :  A  form  of  dynamometer  invented  by 
Prony,  in  which  a  pair  of  friction-blocks  are  screwed 
to  a  journal  rotating  at  a  given  speed,  and  tightened 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  unweighted  lever  will 
remain  horizontal  between  the  studs. 

friction-clutch,  s. 

Mach.:  A  device  for  connecting  two  shafts  by 
bringing  a  piece  on  one  shaft  into  contact  with  a 
piece  of  another  shaft,  which  revolves  with  such 
force  that  the  former  partakes  of  the  motion  of  the 
latter.  It  consistsof  a  shell  or  box  fixed  on  the end 
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of  a  driving-shaft,  fitted  by  a  conical  piece  which 
slides  on  a  feather  or  raised  part  of  the  end  of 
another  shaft,  so  that  it  can  be  engaged  at  pleasure 
by  the  cone  being  forced  into  the  shell  by  a  lover  or 
screw.  This  apparatus  is  very  useful  for  driving 
machines,  the  parts  of  which  are  subject  to  violent 
strains,  as  the  pressure  upon  the  clutch  can  be  regu- 
lated BO  as  to  allow  it  to  slip  when  the  strain  is 
abnormal. 

friction-cones,  s.pl. 

Mach.  :  A  form  of  friction-coupling  in  which  the 
connecting  portions  have  respectively  a  conical 
disc  and  a  hollow  cone,  which  become  frictionally 
adherent  by  contact. 

friction-coupling,  s. 

Mach.  :  [FRICTION-CLUTCH.] 

frittion-gear,  friction-gearing,  s. 

Math.  :  Wheels  for  transmitting  power  by  means 
of  parallel  ridges  or  teeth  of  the  driver  on  the  rims 
which  gear  into  corresponding  grooves  on  the  fol- 
lower. They  are  very  convenient  for  use  in  machines 
that  require  to  be  put  in  or  out  of  gear  rapidly  ; 
compressed  masses  of  paper  are  also  used  as  fric- 
tioaal  driving  surfaces. 

friction-hammer,  s. 

Mach.:  A  hammer  deriving  its  name  from  its 
being  lifted  by  means  of  the  friction  of  revolving 
rollers,  which  nip  the  hammer-rod. 

friction-powder,  a.    [FRICTION-PRIMER.] 

friction-primer,  s. 

Ord.  :  A  small  brass  tube  filled  with  gunpowder, 
and  having  a  smaller  tube  containing  friction  com- 
position inserted  at  right  angles  near  the  top.  The 
composition  is  ignited  by  means  of  a  roughed  wire 
inserted  in  the  smaller  tube,  which  is  rapidly  drawn 
out  by  a  lanyard  having  a  hook  at  the  end.  The 
composition  consistsof  two  parts  Bulpuuret  of  anti- 
mony and  one  part  chlorate  of  potassa,  moistened 
with  gum  water  and  dried. 

friction-pulley,  8. 

Mach.  :  [FRICTION-CLUTCH.] 

friction-rollers,  s.  pi. 

Mach.  :  A  bearing  formed  of  two  rollers,  whose 
circumference  supports  a  rotating  axle  instead  of  a 
bush  or  block,  in  order  to  substitute_  the  friction  of 
rolling  for  that  of  sliding,  which  is  considerably 
less  for  similar  pressure.  Similarly,  cylinders,  or 
round  logs,  are  commonly  placed  under  heavy 
weigh  ts,  which  have  to  be  moved  any  short  distance 
along  the  ground,  so  as  to  diminish  the  friction. 

friction-tube,  s. 

Ord.:  A  tube  containing  a  composition  which  is 
ignited  by  friction,  and  which  is  placed  in  the  vent 
of  a  gun  to  fire  the  charge  when  the  lanyard  is 
pulled.  [FRICTION-PRIMER.] 

friction-wheel,  e. 

Mach.:  A  wheel,  the  motion  of  which  is  caused 
by  the  friction  of  a  moving  body,  or,  conversely, 
which  communicates  motion  to  a  body  by  f  fictional 
contact.  In  one  variety,  one  wheel  being  driven 
becomes  a  motor  to  the  other,  their  perimeters  be- 
ing in  contact.  The  surface  is  usually  clothed  with 
leather,  rubber,  or  some  sufficiently  elastic  material 
which  does  not  polish  too  readily,  and  thus  induce 
slipping.  By  grooving  the  perimeters  of  the  wheels, 
the  contact  may  be  made  more  intimate,  as  the  sur- 
face engaged  is  increased,  and  the  elastic  material 
of  the  respective  faces  caused  to  bind.  In  another 
form  a  collar  fastened  to  the  central  shaft  has  four 
ivoted  arms.  When  the  rim  tm..sin  one  direction, 
lie  arms  turn  on  their  pivots,  leaving  the  rim  ana 
failing  to  transfer  the  motion  to  the  shaft.  When 
the  rim  turns  in  the  contrary  direction,  the  arms 
catch  against  it  and  are  rotated  by  the  contact, 
turning  the  shaft  also.  Another  form  has  an 
Tipper  india-rubber  wheel  with  a  Y-edge,  clamped 
between  two  metallic  plates.  By  screwing  up  the 
nutwhich  holds  the  parts  together,  thedisc  is  made 
to  expand  radially,  and  thus  increase  the  tractive 
poweron  the  lower  driving-wheel.  The  term  friction- 
wheel  is  often,  but  erroneously,  applied  to  wheels 
which  diminish  friction  ;  these  are  properly  called 
anti-friction  wheels. 

frlc  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  /ricrton,  --a!.]  Oforper- 
taining  to  friction  ;  produced  by  or  resulting  from 
friction. 

frictlonal  electricity,  s. 

Elect.:  Electricity  developed  by  rubbing  bodies, 
as  distinguished  frontfjlynamic  electricity,  that  de- 
veloped by   means  of    a  voltaic  pile  or    battery. 
[ELECTRICITY.]    (Ganot.) 
frlctional-gearing,  s.    [FRICTION-GEAR.] 
Frictional-gearing-wheels  : 
Mach.:  [FRICTION-  WHEEL.] 
frlc'  tion-al  lj>,  adv.   [Eng./ncd'onaJ;  -Ii/.]  Aa 
regards  friction. 

frlc  -tiqn-less,  a.  [Eng.  friction;  -less.]  Free 
from  or  without  friction. 
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Fri  -da?,  a.  [A.  S.  Frige  dceg=Friga'5  day,  Fri- 
day; Icel.  Frjadagr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  Fredag;  Dut. 
Vrijdag;  GeT.freitag;  O.  H.  Ger.  Friatag.] 

Calendar:  The  sixth  day  of  the  week,  dedicated 
by  the  Scandinavians,  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  others 
to  the  goddess  Friga  (q.  v.).  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  India  the  corresponding  day  is  dedicated  not  to 
a  god,  but  to  a  goddess,  corresponding  to  Venus. 

*frlday-faced,  a.    Mortified,  melancholy. 
"What  &  friday-faced  slave  it  is!"— Wily  BeauiCd. 

'fridge  (1),  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  rub,  to 
fray. 

"You  might  have  fridged  the  outside  of  them  all  to 
pieces."—  Sterne.-  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  116. 
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about. 

"The  little  motes  or  atoms  that  fridge  and  play  in  the 
beams  of  the  sun." — Halliwell:  Melamprovtxa. 

'frld-stole,  s.    [FREDSTOLE.] 

fried,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FR»,  v.] 

fried-chickens,  s.  Chicken  broth  with  eggs 
dropped  in  it,  or  beaten  up  and  mixed  with  it. 
(Ertg.  Colloq.) 

friend,  *frend,  'frende,  *freond,  s.  [A.  S. 
frednd,  prig,  the  pr.  par.  of  fre6n,  fre6gan=to  love ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  yriend ;  Ger.  freund ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fruint;  Goth.frijonds=a  friend ;  Icel.  frcendi ;  Da. 
frtznde;  Sw./r<Jnde=a  kinsman.] 

1.  An  intimate   acquaintance  or  associate ;  one 
who  is  attached  to  another  by  sentiments  of  affec- 
tion, respect,  and  esteem. 

"Want  gives  to  know  the  flatterer  from  the/r/end." 
Dryden:   Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  486. 

2.  A  near  relation,  more  particularly  a  parent. 
"  She  is  promised  by  her  friends  unto  a  gentleman." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

3.  One  not  hostile ;  one  of  the  same  nation,  party, 
or  kin ;  a  supporter  orcompanion  in  arms. 

"  'Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night?' 
'A/rfend.'" — Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  \. 

4.  One  who  is  reconciled  with  another.   (Followed 
by  with.) 

"And  friends  with  Csesar." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

5.  A  companion  ;  an  associate;  an  attendant. 

"  It  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

*6.  A  lover,  a  paramour,  a  sweetheart. 

7.  One  who  is  favorable,  supports  or  promotes  a 
cause,  object,  or  institution ;  a  favorer ;  a  supporter ; 
a  promoter. 

"Aurora  riding  upon  Pegasus  sheweth  herswiftness,  and 
how  she  is  a  friend  to  poetry  and  all  ingenious  inven- 
tions."— Peacham. 

8.  A  term  of  familiar  address  or  salutation. 
"Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither?" — Matt.  xxii.  12. 

9.  A  Quaker;  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends. 
[Tl  CD.] 

If  (1)  Jl  friend  in  or  at  Court :  One  who  has  influ- 
ence in  any  quarter  to  help  another  in  time  of  need. 

"A.  friend  t'  the  Court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse." 
— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  1. 

(2)  Friends  of  God: 

Ecclesiol.  tt  Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  which  flourished  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  in  the  fourteenth  cent- 
ury. It  was  a  secret  unorganized  brotherhood  for 
the  cultivation  of  spiritual  religion. 

(3)  Friends  of  the  People : 

Hist. :  A  society  formed  in  London  in  1792  to  ad- 
vocate reform. 

(4)  Society  of  Friends: 

Ecclesiol.  tfr  Ch.  Hist.:  A  religions  sect,  better 
known  as  Quakers,  which,  however,  is  a  nickname. 
[QUAKER.]  Their  founder  was  George  Fox,  an 
illiterate  man,  but  of  considerable  natural  ability, 
born  at  Drayton  in  Leicestershire,  England,  in 
July,  1624.  Ho  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker, 
but  could  not  settle  steadily  down  to  any  secular 
occupation,  the  whole  bent  of  his  mind  being 
toward  religion.  In  1647,  at  the  ago  of  twenty-three, 
he  first  began  to  preach  independently  of  all  other 
denominations,  and  by  the  following  year  had 
gained  many  adherents.  When  he  went  to  the 
church  of  an  ordinary  clergyman,  he  had  at  first  no 
scruple  in  rising  to  correct  what  he  deemed  erro- 
neous in  the  doctrine  of  the  preacher.  Three  in- 
stances of  this  are  recorded,  all  of  da  to  1649.  In  later 
years  Fox  did  not  disturb  public  worship.  Ho  pro- 
fessed to  be  commanded  by  the  Lord  not  to  use  the 
ordinary  forms  of  salutation,  and  to  substitute 
"thee"  and  "thou"  for  the  more  courteous  "you" 
in  conversation.  He  deemed  it  sinful  to  take  oaths 
(those  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  for  instance), 
or  to  pay  or  sanction  the  payment  by  his  followers 
of  tithes,  and  thus  naturally  encountered  vehement 
hostility  from  botli  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  The  rougher  section  of  the  common 
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people  were  also  his  foes.  But  ho  unflinchingly 
propagated  his  opinions  in  England,  on  the  conti- 
neut  of  Europe,  and  in  America  till  his  death,  on 
Jan.  13, 1091.  The  Friends,  like  their  originator,  had 
much  to  suffer,  and  nobly  bore  their  trials.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  Hobert  Barclay,  a  Scotch 
knight,  was  a  zealous  follower  of  Fox.  In  that  of 
James II. .William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  its  capital,  Philadelphia,  high  in  the 
favor  of  the  kingt  procured  them  some  toleration. 
After  the  revolution  of  1688  the  sect  was  not  mo- 
lested, and  by  7  &  8  William  III.,  c.  34,  were  allowed 
to  make  a  solemn  affirmation  instead  of  an  oath. 
They  have  since  rendered  services  to  the  cause  of 
education,  of  liberty,  and  of  humanity.  They  hold 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  His  atonement,  and  other 
doctrines  generally  called  evangelical.  They  give 
the  title  of  the  Word  of  God  to  Christ  alone,  and 
not  to  the  Scriptures.  They  hold  that  every  man 
coming  into  the  world  is  endued  with  a  measure  of 
light,  grace,  or  good  Spirit  of  Christ.  They  are  op- 
posed to  all  forms  in  worship,  which  divert  the 
attention  of  the  mind  from  the  secret  influence  of 
the  unction  from  the  Holy  One.  They  believe  that 
the  ministry  should  bo  unpaid,  and  decline  to  pay 
tithes.  Theybelievethosacrameiitsof  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  shadows  and  unnecessary 
now  that  the  substance  has  been  attained.  They 
are  opposed  to  takiugoaths  and  war.  They  disown 
the  heathen  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  the  ob- 
servance of  times,  vain  amusements,  i  and  compli- 
ments. For  many  years  the  Friends,  both  male  and 
female,  affected  a  peculiar  style  of  dress  of  ex- 
treme plainness  of  shape  and  color,  but  this  custom 
has  been  gradually  discontinued. 

(5)  To  be  friends  irith  any  one:  To  be  in  a  rela- 
tion of  friendship  with. 

(6)  To  make  friends:  To  become  reconciled. 

•  ffriend,  *frend,  r.  t.  [FRIEND,  s.]  To  act  as  a 
friend  toward ;  to  befriend  ;  to  favor ;  to  support. 

"The  people  who  favored  Bna  friended  still  the  name  of 
Oonstantius." — P.  Holland:  Ammiaints  Jhtrctlliitus,  p.  177. 

'friend  -ed,  Trend  ed,  a.    [Ttag.  friend;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  friends ;  befriended,  supported. 
"  O  where  have  I  been  all  this  time?  how / 

That  I  should  lose  myself  thus  desperately?" 

H'-'U'iii.  <£  Flet.:  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv. 

2.  Well  disposed;   inclined  to  love  or  act  as  a 
friend. 

"Not  friended  by  his  wish  to  your  high  person." 

Shalsetp.,  Henry  VIII.,  i.,  2. 

'friend -ess,  *frend-esse,  s.  [Eng./newd,-  -ess.] 
A  female  friend  or  relation. 

•friend  -ful,  'trend-fill,  'frend-fulle,  'frende- 
full,  a.  [Eng.  friend;  -ful(l).]  Friendly;  kindly 
disposed;  loving. 

•frlend'-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  friend;  -ing.']  The  state 
or  quality  of  Doing  a  friend ;  friendliness,  friend- 
ship, favor. 

friend-less,  »frend-les,  a.  [A.  S.  fredndleds: 
Dut.  vriendloos;  Ger.  freundlos^]  Destitute  of  or 
without  friends  ;  forlorn  ;  forsaken. 

'friendless-man, «. 

Old  Eng.  Law :  An  outlaw. 

friend  -iSss-ness, *.  [English friendless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  friendless. 

*frlend'-ll-hopd,  *frende-ly-hede,  s.  [English 
friendly ,'  -hood.]  Friendliness ;  friendship. 

friend -like,  a.  [A.  S.  freondllc ;  O.  Fris./riond- 
lik;  O.  H.  Gor.Jfriuntlih;  M.  H.  Ger.  vruinllich; 
Ger.  freundlich.J  Like  a  friend ;  friendly. 

"That  true  faith,  wherever  it  is,  worketh  and  frameth 
the  heart  tofriendlike  dispositions  unto  God,  and  brings 
forth  friendlike  carriage  in  the  life  toward  God." — Gootl- 
uttn:  Works,  vol.  v.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  48. 

friend  -11-1?,  adv.  [English  friendly;  -ly.]  In  a 
friendly  manner ;  like  a  friend. 

"Tell  me  if  it  is  not  better  to  be  suppressed:  freely  and 
friendlily." — Pope:  To  Warburton,  Nov.  1742. 

friend  -11-ness,  s.    [Eng. friendly;  -ness.] 

1.  A  disposition  to  friendship ;  a  readiness  to  act 
as  a  friend ;  good-will,  good-nature. 

"  Why,  either,  were  you  ignorant  to  see't? 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voices." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  8. 

2.  An  act  or  exertion  of  benevolence. 

"Let  all  the  intervals  be  employed  in  prayers,  charity, 
friendliness,  and  neighborhood." — Taylor. 

friend'-lf ,  a.  &adv.  [A.  S.freondlic  (&.),fre6nd- 
llce  (adv.).]    [FRIESDLIKE.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  qualities,  temper,  and  disposition 
of  a  friend :  good-natured,  kind ;  willing  and  ready 
to  act  as  a  friend. 

"And  they  the  wiser,  friendlier  few  confessed 
They  deemed  him  better  than  his  air  expressed." 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  7. 
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2.  Characterized  by  friendliness;  kind. 

"  Warmest  and  friendliest  welcome 

Gave  they,  with  words  of  cheer,  and  she  sat  and  feasted 
among  them."        Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  4. 

3.  Amicable  ;   becoming  friends  ;    as,    to  live  on 
friendly  terms. 

4.  Not  hostile;  on  good  terms;  disposed  to  peace; 
as,  &  friendly  power  or  state. 

5.  Favorable,  propitious,  salutary. 

"To  life  so  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst." 

Milton:  Comiis,  678. 

6.  Favoring,  befriending,  fortunate. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  the  manner  of  a  friend;  like 
friends. 

"Let's  drink  together  friendly." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

H  (1)  Friendly  societies:  Societies  formed  with 
the  view  of  assisting  any  one  of  thoir  members  who 
may  be  sick,  iniirm,  or  old.  or  who  may  have  to 
meet  the  expense  of  a  funeral  in  his  family  ;  or  for 
providing  a  certain  amount  of  support  for  his 
widow  and  family  on  his  death.  To  obtain  money 
for  those  objects,  there  is  a  fixed  scale  of  contribu- 
tions binding  on  all  tho  members.  Friendly  socie- 
ties existed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  doubt- 
fully stated  that  one  was  founded  in  London  in  A. 
D,  1715.  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  such  in- 
stitutions was  passed  in  A.  D.  1793.  Many  other 
Acts  have  since  been  passed  to  encourage  friendly 
societies,  and  protect  their  members.  These  were 
consolidated  into  one  by  the  Act  18  &  19  Viet.  c.  63, 

assed  in  1855  which  has  itself  since  been  amended 
our  times—  viz.,  in  1S5S,  1866,  1875,  and  1876.  Before 
any  friendly  society  can  be  established,  the  rules 
must  be  transmitted  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  and  receive  his  approval. 

(2)  Friendly  tuit: 

Law  :  A  suit  instituted  between  two  parties  who 
are  not  really  at  variance,  to  obtain  a  judicial  de- 
cision upon  a  certain  point. 

*friend'-man,  *frend-man,  s.  [Eng.  friend,  and 
mem.]  One  who  is  friendly  or  well-disposed;  a 
friend. 

*friend-rede,  *freond-rede,  s.  [A.  S.  freond- 
rceden.]  The  state  or  relation  of  a  friend  ;  friend- 
ship. 

friend  -ship,  *  frend-schip,  *  frend-shepe, 
*frend  -  shipe,  *fren-ship,  *  freond-scipe, 
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fries,  -Ic,  fries  -Ish,  a.    [FRISIAN.] 

frieze  (1),  *frize  (l),  'freeze,  s.  [O.  Fr.  frize,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origiu.] 

Arch. :  The  central  portion  of  the  entablature  of 
a  temple  or  other  building,  which  among  the  an- 
cients was  generally  highly  enriched  by  sculpture. 


frightful 

frigate-bird,  a. 

Ornith. :  Tachypctes,  a  gonns  of  natatorial  birds, 
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scoff;   Dut.   vriendschap;    Sw.  frandskap;   Dan. 
frfindscab ;  Ger.freundschaft.] 

1.  The  condition,  disposition,  or  relation  of  a 
friend ;  an  attachment  to  a  person  from  feelings  of 
esteem,  regard,  affection,  or  respect;  mutual  at- 
tachment ;  friendliness ;  close  intimacy. 

"  No  firmer  friendships  than  the  fair  have  shown." 

Cowper:  The  Valediction. 

Z.  Favor ;  personal  kindness ;  an  act  or  exercise  of 
ibeuevolence ;  a  kind  service. 

"Tli*  friendship*,  still  to  few  confined, 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind."       Swift. 

3.  Kind  disposition ;  good-will. 

"You  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  friendship  doubtful." 
Shakes?..-  Richard  III.,  iv.  t. 

4.  Assistance,  help,  friendly  aid. 
•"Gracious  my  lord,  hard-by  here  is  a  hovel. 

Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tempest." 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  2. 

5.  Close  acquaintance. 

"With  spiders  I  h&d  friendship  made." 

Byron :  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  liv. 

6.  Affinity,  conformity,  aptness  to  unite  or  corn- 
tine. 

"We  know  those  colors  which  have  a  friendship  for 
•each  other." — Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  friendship  and  love, 
see  LOVE. 

'friend -s6me,  "fren-some,  a.  [Eng.  friend; 
•some.}  Friendly,  kind,  gracious. 

*friend-6tead,  a.  [EiiR.  friend,  and  stead.] 
Possessing  a  friend ;  befriended. 

fri'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng./ry,v.  ;-er.]  One  who  or  that 
•which  fries. 

*frl-Sr  (2),«.    [FRIAR.] 

Frieze,  s.  [Dut.  Friese=a  Frioslander.]  The 
.language  of  Frieslaud ;  Frisian. 

Fries  -land,  s.  &  a.    [Dut.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Geog. :  A  province  in  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
N.  E.  side  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

B.  As  adj.:    Of   or   belonging   to   the   province 
described  under  A. 

Friesland-oat,  s. 

Hort. :  A  large  variety  of  the  common  oat  (A  vena 
-satii-a). 


Frieze-front  of  Parthenon,  Athens. 


The  Elgin  Marbles  which  originally  ornamented 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  are  among 
the  finest  works  of  sculpture  the  world  has  ever 
produced.  (Milton:  P.L.,i.ll6.) 

frieze-panel,  s.  One  of  the  upper  panels  of  a 
six-panel  door. 

frieze-rail,  s.    The  one  next  to  the  top  rail. 

frieze  (2),  *frtze  (2),  «.  &  a.  [Fr.  /me,  prob. 
from  O.  Fr.  /rise=Friesland  ;  Dut.  Vries=a  Fries- 
lander;  Fj-tesiand=Friesland.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric:  A  coarse  woolen  cloth,  having  a  rough 
or  shaggy  nap  on  one  side.  It  is  still  extensively 
manufactured  and  worn  in  Ireland,  where  the  word 
is  pronounced  frize. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  the  material  described  in  A. 
"  Woven  after  the  manner  of  deep,  frieze  ruffes  " — P 

Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xlviii. 

friezed,  a.  [Eng.  friez(e}  (1) ,-  -ed.]  Made  rough 
or  shaggy  like  the  nap  of  frieze. 

"  Our  mantles,  friezed  deep  both  within  and  without." 
—P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xlviii. 

frie  ze-llke,  a.  [Eng.  frieze  (1) ;  -like.']  Resem- 
bling a  frieze. 

"  I  have  seen  the  figure  of  Thalia,  the  comic  muse, 
sometimes  with  an  entire  headpiece  and  a  little  friezelike 
tower." — Addison:  On  Italy;  Rome. 

»friez'-e"r,  s.  j;Eng.  /rtez(e)  (2);  -er.J  One  who 
or  that  which  friezes. 

friez-Ing,  a.  [Eng./riez(e)  (2);-ino.l  Adapted, 
intended,  or  employed  for  making  frieze;  as,  a 
friezing  machine. 

Frlg'-a,  Frlg'-ga,  Frey-a,  *Frie,  s.    [O.  Icel. 


corresponding  to  the  Roman  Venus,  and  the  Greek 
Aphrodite.  She  was  the  wife  of  Odin  and  daughter 
of  NjOrd.  [FRIDAY.] 

2.  Astron.  (of  the  form  Frigga) :  An  asteroid,  tho 
77th  found.  It  was  discovered  by  Peters  on  Nov.  12, 

frlg'-ate,  *frlg-at,  *frig-ot.  s.  [Fr.  frigate, 
from  Ital.  fregata=a  frigate;  Sp.  fragata;  prob. 
for  "fargata,  a  contracted  form  of  Lat.  fabricata, 
fern.  sing.  pa.  par.  otfabrico=to  build.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  Any  small  vessel  on  the  water. 
"Behold  the  water  work  and  play 
About  her  little  frigat,  therein  making  way  " 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  II.  vi.  7. 

II.  Naut.:   Originally    a    Mediterranean  vessel 
propelled  by  sails  and  oars ;  afterward  a  ship  of 
war,  between  a  sloop  or  brig  and  a  ship  of  the  line. 
Such  vessels 

generally  car- 
ried from  thirty 
to  fifty  guns  on 
the  main  deck 
and  on  a  raised 
quarter-deck 
and  forecastle. 
They  were  usual- 
ly employed  as 
cruisers  or 
scouts.  The 
name  is  now 
given  to  a  vessel 
of  war  having  an 
upperflush  deck, 
and  one  covered 
gun-deck.  The 
a  rm  am  en  t  is 
from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty -four  guns.  The  grade  is  below  a  ship 
of  the  lino  and  above  a  corvette.  The  rating  of 
iron-clads  is  different,  the  guus  being  larger  and 
fewer  in  number. 

IT  Double-banked  frigate : 

Naut.:  A  frigate  carrying  guns  on  two  decks  and 
having  a  flush  upper-deck. 


Frigate. 


pansion  of  wings  sometimes  reaching  i. . 
feet.  They  abound  on  both  tho  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  tropical  America,  buildinig  their  nests  in 
trees,  and  laying  one  or  two  eggs.  They  are  called 
also  Man-of-War  birds.  Botli  names  are  derived 
from  their  swiftness  and  raptorial  habits. 

frigate-built,  a. 

Naut.:  Having  a  quarter-deck  and  forecastle 
raised  above  the  main-deck. 

frig-a-to6n',  s.    [Ital.  fregatone .] 

Naut. :  A  Venetian  vessel  with  a  square  stern,  no 
foremast,  but  only  a  mainmast  and  mizzenmast. 

*Mg-e-f  ac'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  frigefacio=to  make 
cold  ;/ri<7tts=cold,  and/acio=to  make.]  Tho  act  or 
process  of  making  cold. 

*frig-e-fac--tlve,  *frig-I-fac-tive,  a.  [FRIGE- 
FACTION.]  Tending  to  make  cold ;  cooling. 

"Towards  what  part  thefrigefactive  virtue  of  cold  bod- 
ies does  operate  the  furthest  and  most  strongly." — Boyle: 
Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  624. 

*frlg  -Sr-ate,  v .  t.  [Lat.  frigerahis,  pa.  par.  of 
frigero=to  make  cold;  frigus  (genit.  frigoris)  = 
cold.]  To  cool. 

*frlg  -5r-a-t5r-f ,  s.  [Lat.  frigeratory,  pa.  par. 
of  frigero=to  mako  cool  or  cold ;  friqus—cold.]  A 
cooling-chamber;  a  chamber  maintained  at  a  low 
temperature  for  the  preservation  of  meat  or  vege- 
tables. 

Frig  -ga,  s.    [FRIGA.] 

*frlg  -gle,  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  wriggle  (q.  v.).] 
To  wriggle. 

fright  (g*  silent),  *freyhte,  'fryght.  s.  [Prop. 
fyrght,  from  A.  S.  furhto,  fyrMu= fright;  fyrht= 
timid ;  dfyrhtan=to  affright ;  O.  Sax./oroM,  foraht, 
forht=fTight;  Dan.  /rj(gt=fright;  frygte*=to  fear; 
Sv/.fmktan= fright  ;frukta=to  fear ;  Goth.faurhtei 
=fright;  faurhtjan=to  fear;  Ger.  furcht= fright ; 
fiirchten=to  fear;O.  H.  Ger.  forhta,  forohta,  for- 
aWa=fright ;  Dut.  w«cAt=fright.  For  the  shifting 
of  the  r.  of.  bird  for  brid,  brimstone  for  burnstone, 
&c.] 

1.  A  sudden  and  violent  fear  or  alarm  ;  a  state  of 
terror  caused  by  a  sudden  appearance  of  danger. 

"  They  start,  they  tremble  in  a  deadly/Ws/if, 
And  round  the  room  precipitate  their  flight." 

Faiokes:  Horace,  sat.  ii.,  6. 

2.  Anything  which  causes  or  is  calculated  to  cause 
alarm  or  fright;  colloquially  applied  to  a  person 
who  presents  a  ridiculous  or  shocking  appearance 
in  person  or  dress. 

"Wilson  was  thinking,  'I  never  saw  such  a  mortal 
fright  as  the  new  governess.'  " — Mrs.  H.  Wood:  East  Lynne, 
pt.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

*fright  (gh  silent),  verb  trans.  [A.  S.  fyrhtan.~] 
[FRIGHTEN.]  To  frighten,  to  alarm,  to  affright,  to 
scare. 

"Tarquinius  thinking  it  good  to  take  the  time,  and  fol- 
low hard  upon  them  whiles  they  were  frighted,  marched 
on  still  forward."— P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  27. 

frlght'-en  (gh  silent),  v.  t.    [A.  S.fyrhtan,  afyrh- 
tan=to  affright;  O   S.  forhtian;  O.  H.  Ger.  forah- 
tan,  forMan;   Goth,  faurhtjan ;   O.  Fris.  fruchta; 
Low  Ger.  fruchten;   Ger.  furchten;    Sw.  frukta; 
Dan.  frygte^to  fear.]    To  throw  into  a  state  of 
fright;  to  alarm,  to  scare,  to  terrify,  to  dismay. 
"The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars, 
And  big  waves  lash  thefrightened  shores." 

Prior:  The  Lady's  Looking-glass. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  frighten 
and  to  intimidate :  "  Between  frighten  ana  intimi- 
date there  is  tho  same  difference  as  between  fright 
and  fear ;  the  danger  that  is  near  or  before  the 
eyes  frightens;  that  which  is  seen  at  a  distance 
intimidates:  hence,  women  aro  oftener/ivyMened, 
and  men  are  oftener  intimidated ;  noises  will 
frighten;  throats  may  intimidate:  wo  may  run 
away  when  we  are  frightened;  we  waver  in  our 
resolution  when  we  are  intimidated ;  wo  fear  imme- 
diate bodily  harm  when  wo  aro  frightened ;  wo  foar 
harm  to  our  property  as  well  as  our  persons  when 
wo  are  intimidated:  frighten,  therefore,  is  always 
applied  to  animals,  but  intimidate  never."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*frlght'-en-a-ble  (gh  silent) ,  a.  (^Eng.  frighten ; 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  easily  frightened. 

fright  -ful  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  fright;  -ful(l).] 

*1.  Full  of  or  feeling  fear;  afraid,  timid,  scared. 
"  See  how  thefrightful  herds  run  from  the  wood." 
Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  8. 

2.  Causing  or  inspiring  fright  or  alarm ;  terrible, 
dreadful,  fearful. 

"Death  was  denounced;  ihe& frightful  sound, 
Which  even  the  best  can  hardly  bear." 

Vryden:  Threnodia  Augustus's,  196, 197. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     del, 


frightfully 

•"  A  limitation  in  intensity  like  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  meaning  of  the  adj.  frightful  has 
also  arisen  in  the  words  dreadful  and  fearful. 

•f  For  the  difference  between  frightful  and  fear- 
ful, see  FEARFUL. 

fright  -f  ul-ljf  (gh  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  frightful ; 

1.  In  a  manner  to  cause  fright  or  alarm ;  dread- 
fully, terribly,  fearfully. 

"  This  will  make  a  prodigious  mass  of  water,  and  looks 
frightfully  to  the  imagination;  'tis  huge  and  great." — 
Burnet ;  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  In  an  extremely  shocking  or  disagreeable  de- 
gree or  manner ;  shockingly. 

"His  features  were  frightfully  harsh." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

fright -f  til-ness,  fright-ful-nesse  (gh  silent), 
s.  [Eng. frightful;  -ness.] 

*1.  The  state  of  feeling  fright  or  fear ;  terror, 
alarm. 

"  Those  few  horses  that  remain  are  sent  forth  for  dis- 
covery, they  find  nothing  but  monuments  ot  frightfulness, 
pledges  of  security." — Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.;  Samaria's 
Famine  Relieved. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frightful;  the 
power  or  quality  of  impressing  terror. 

"All  this  serveth  chiefly  to  cover  the  frightfulness  of 
mortality.''— Kelson:  Life  of  Dr.  Bull. 

•frlght'-I-hood  (gh  silent),  *  fright- i-hed,  s. 
[Eng.  frighty ;  -hood.]  Fright,  terror,  alarm. 


•frlghf- , 

Free  from  fright ; 

•frlghf-ment  (gh  silent),  s.  [English  fright; 
-mentT]  The  state  of  being  frightened  or  alarmed ; 
fright,  terror,  alarm. 

•fright-? (gh silent), *frigti, a.  [Eng. fright; •?.] 

1.  Afraid,  fearful. 

2.  Frightful,  terrible. 

frig  -Id,  a.  [Lat.  frigidus=col<l,  from  frigeo= 
to  be  cold:  /ng«s=cold ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  rhiqos— 
cold ;  Ital.  &  Spi  frigido.] 

I.  Lit. :  Cold,  cool ;  wanting  heat  or  warmth. 
"There  is  also  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  degrees  In 

coldness  in  the  air  of  frigid  regions  and  of  England." — - 
Boyle:   Works,  ii.  609. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Cold;  wanting  in  warmth  of  feeling  or  zeal; 
stiff  .cool,  forbidding ;  as,  a  frigid  manner. 

2.  Dull,  lifeless  ;  without  animation  or  spirit. 
"  Bleak  level  realm,  where  frigid  styles  abound." 

Parnell:  To  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke. 

•3.  Without  natural  heat  or  vigor ;  impotent. 
H  For  the  difference  between  frigid  and  cool,  see 
COOL. 

frigid  zones,  s.  pi. 

Math.  <t  Geog. :  The  two  cold  zones  or  imaginary 
belts  encircling  the  world.  The  former  contains 
what  mathematicians  would  call  the  small  circle  of 
the  earthly  sphere,  having  the  North  Pole  for  its 
center  and  the  Arctic  circle  (23°  28'  distant)  for  its 
circumference.  Similarly  the  latter  has  the  South 
Pole  for  its  center,  and  the  Antarctic  circle  (23°  28') 
for  its  circumference.  Within  these  limits  there  is 
but  one  day  and  one  night  in  the  year,  each  nomi- 
nally six  months  in  duration,  but  the  day  is  really 
considerably  longer  than  the  normal  amount, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  refraction  in  keeping 
the  sun  above  the  horizon.  The  intense  cold  of 
winter  covers  every  land  within  the  limits  with 
glaciers  and  congeals  immense  expanses  of  every 
sea.  The  heat  of  summer,  on  the  contrary,  is  much 
above  what  might  be  expected,  for,  though  the 
solar  beams  are  very  oblique,  yet,  continuing  for 
half  a  year  without  intervals  of  night,  they  produce 
great  effects.  It  is  a  geological  problem  how 
plants,  now  found  fossil  in  the  polar  latitudes, 
managed  to  pass  undestroyed  through  the  long 
winter.  The  Frigid  is  called  also  the  Frozen  Zone. 

•frlg-I-da'r  -I-um,  s.   [Lat.] 

Anc.  Arch.:  An  apartment  not  warmed  artifi- 
cially, in  which  the  cold  bath  was  placed.  The  term 
is  now  applied  to  the  cooling  room  in  a  Turkish- 
bath. 

frl-ild'-l-tj,  s.  [Lat./rtgjditas,  tromfrigidus= 
cold ;  Fr.  frigidite ;  Jtal.  frigidita.  ] 

I.  Lit.:  Coldness;  absence  or  want   of  heat  or 
warmth. 

"Ice  is  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  li.,  ch.  i. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Coldness,  coolness ;  a  want  or  absence  of  warmth 
of  feeling  or  zeal. 

2.  Dullness ;  want  or  absence  of  animation,  life, 
or  spirit, 

•3.  Want  of  natural  heat  or  vigor ;  impotence. 
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frig  -Id-ly1,  adv.  ['Eng.  frigid;  -ly.]  In  a  frigid, 
cold,  dull  or  lifeless  manner;  without  warmth,  ani- 
mation, or  life. 

•frlg'-Id-ness,  s.  [Ens.  frigid;  -ness.]  Coldness, 
coolness,  dullness,  frigidity. 

*frlg-6r-lf-lc,  *frlg-5r-lf  -Ick,  a.  rLat./riffori- 
ncus;  from/ri'gus  (genit.  /rioon's)=cold,  and  facto 
=  to  make;  Fr.  frigoriflque.]  Causing  or  generat- 
ing cold. 

•frlg-8r-lf  -Ic-al,  a.  ['Eag.  frigorific ;  -at.]  The 
same  as  FHIGORIFIC  (q.v.). 

frill,  s.    [FRILL,  u.] 

1.  The  ruffling  of  a  hawk's  feathers  when  frilling 
with  cold. 

2.  A  plaited  or  fluted  edging ;  as  of  linen  on  the 
bosom  of  a  shirt,  &c.,  or  of  paper  for  table  decora- 
tion. 

"Though  the  ruffle  had  vanished, 
A  frill  like  a  fan  had  by  no  means  been  banished." 
Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  Aunt  Fanny. 

IT  Putting  on  frills:  Dressing  showily;  putting 
on  airs. 

frill-lizard,  s. 

Zoology:  The  Australian  reptile  genus  Chlamy- 
dosaurus.  It  has  an  erectile  membranous  plaited 
frill  on  its  neck. 

frill,  i'.  i.  &  t.    [Fr.  friller=tn  shiver  with  cold ; 
from  frilleux=coid ;  from  Lat.  *frigidulosus,  from 
idulus,  a  dimin.  from/rigtdiis=cold.] 

to   shiver  with   cold. 


frippery 


frilled,  a.  [English  frill;  -ed.~\  Furnished  or 
decorated  with  a  frill  or  frills. 

frill -Ing,  s.  [English  frill ;  -mo.]  A  species  of 
plaited  or  fluted  edging  or  trimming  of  fine  linen. 
The  gathered  or  plaited  edge  is  sewn  to  a  band,  and 
the  crimped  or  ruffled  edge  forms  a  collar,  a  cuff,  or 
an  ornament  to  a  shirt-front. 

*frlm,  *frimm,  •frimme,  *frym,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S. 
freme.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Lusty,  fresh,  or  strong. 

"My/rj»i  and  lusty  flank 

Her  bravery  then  displays,  with  meadows  hugely  rank." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  18. 

B.  As  adv. :  Luxuriantly,  strongly. 

"  Twelue  sythez  on  yer  thay  [trees]  beren  f  ul  /rym." 
E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  1,078. 

Frt-maire  ,  s.    [Fr.] 

Calendar  &  Hist.:  A  term  meaning  frosty  or 
sleety,  adopted,  in  October,  1793,  by  the  French 
Convention,  for  the  third  month  of  the  republican 
year.  It  commenced  on  November  21st,  and  ended 
on  December  20th. 

fringe,  s.  [Fr.  /range,  from  Lat.  fimbria—  (sing.) 
a  fiber,  (pi.)  a  fringe;  Bp.  &  Port,  franja ;  Prov.  Fr. 
frinche;  Dut.  franje ;  Dan.  fryndse;  Ger.  frame.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  bunch  or  cluster  of  fibers. 

"The  root  hath  beards  or  fringes  as  it  were  hanging 
about  it,  and  is  in  fashion  shaped  to  a  Slberd  nut." — 
P.  Holland;  Pliny,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  vi. 

(2)  An  ornamental  border  to  dress  or  furniture, 
consisting  of  loose  threads. 

"  White  conerlettes  embroydered  with  denises  of  very 
wittie  and  fine  workemanship,  and  fringed  round  about 
with  &  fringe  dyed  in  the  color  of  skarlet."— Hacklttyt: 
Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  316. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  resembling  a  fringe;  a  border;  an 
edging ;  a  margin. 

"The  stream  late  concealed 
By  the/rinje  of  its  willows." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  12. 

*(2)  An  external  emblem  or  mark. 
"  Those  offices  and  dignities  were  but  the  facings  or 
fringes  of  his  greatness." — Wotton. 

II.  Bat.:  A  row  of  long,  filiform  processes,  thicker 
than  hairs. 

fringe-loom,  ft.  A  kind  of  loom  in  which  the 
weft-thread  iscarried  and  detained  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  warp,  which  has  thus  a  series  of  loops  beyond 
the  selvage. 

fringe-maker, ».    [FRINGEMAKER.] 

fringe-myrtles,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindlcy  to  the  order 
Chameelauciaceee  (q.  v.). 

fringe-tree,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  Gen.:    The   genus  Chionanthus,   one   of    the 
OloaceBD,   species   of  which    exist   both  in  North 
America  and  in  the  East  Indies. 

2.  Spec. :  Cliionanthua  viryinica. 


fringe,  v.t.    [FRINGE,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  furnish  or  decorate  with  a  fringe  or 
edging. 

"  Of  silver  wings  he  took  a  shining  pair, 
Fringed  with  gold."  Fairfax. 

2.  Fig. :  To  border ;  to  edge ;  to  form  an  edging, 
fringe  or  border  to. 

"And/rinped  with  roses  Tenglio  rolls  his  stream." 
Thomson:  Winter,  876. 

fringed,  a.    [Eng.  fring(e1 ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Bordered  or  ornamented  as  with  a 
fringe. 

"  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance." 

thakt'sp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  Bot.:  Having   fringes   [FRINGE,  s.,  II.];   fim- 
briate.    Example,  the  petals  of  Cucultulus  fimbri- 
atus. 

fringed-buckbean,  s. 

Bot. :  Lymnanthemum  mtphceoides,  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

fringed- violet,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  in  Australia  to  Thysanotus,  a 
genus  of  Asphodeleee.  It  has  rich  purple  blossoms 
with  delicate  fringes,  which  sparkle  in  the  sun. 
(London.) 

fringe -less,  a.  [Eng.  fringe;  -(ess.]  Destitute 
of  or  having  no  fringe. 

frlnge'-like,  a.  [Eng.  fringe;  -like.]  Resem- 
bling a  fringe ;  like  a  fringe. 

fringe '-mak-er,  s.  [Eng.  fringe,  and  mater.] 
One  who  manufactures  fringes. 

"A  player,  hired  for  the  purpose  by  the  corporation  of 
fringemakers,  acted  his  part  in  a  new  comedy." — Stcift: 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  §2. 

frln'-gent,  a.  [Eng.  fring(e),  and  suff.  -ent.] 
Investing  or  encircling  like  a  fringe ;  as,  the  frin- 
gent  smoke. 

frln-&ll-la,  s.  [Lat.=a  finch— either  the  robin- 
redbreast  or  the  chaffinch.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Fringil- 
lidse  and  the  sub-family  Fringillinso  (q.  v.).  Lin- 
neeus  had  an  extensive  genus  of  this  designation. 
The  bill  is  lengthened  and  conic,  the  culmen  not 
curved,  the  tip  slightly  notched,  but  not  inflexed, 
the  commissure  straight,  the  claws  small  and 
slender,  only  slightly  curved. 

frln-tll-la'-e-S-ouB  (or  ceous  as  si  us),  a.  [Lat., 
&c.,fringiU(a)  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.  suff.  -aceous.] 

Ornith. :  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Finches  or  Fringillidae  (q.  v.). 

frln-gll -11-dse,  «.  pi.  [Latin  fringill(a)  (q.v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  conirostral  birds.  They  are 
generally  of  small  size,  with  short,  conic  bills,  thick 
at  the  base  and  not  notched,  their  tip  acute.  The 
tarsi  are  generally  compressed  and  slender,  with 
seven  scutella,  the  hind  too  often  longer  than  the 
rest.  The  genera  and  species  are  very  numerous 
and  widely  distributed.  TUr.  G.  R.  Gray  divides  the 
familyintoninesur>families:  (1)  Plocema? (Weaver- 
birds),  (2)  Coccothraustinse  (Grosbeaks),  (3)  Tana- 
-"nse  (Tanagers),  (4)  Fringillinre  (Tree  Finches), 
Emberizinte  (Buntings),  (6)  Alaudinte  (Larks), 
rrhulinee  (Bullfinches).  (8)  Loxinae  (Cross- 


(5)  Em 
(7)  Py 

bills),. 


? rinse  (Tanagers),  (4)  Fringillina?  (Tree  Finches), 
5)  Emberizinte  (Buntini 
rrrhulinse   (Bullfin_  . 
and  (9)  Phytotomineo  (Plantcuttors). 

frln-gll-ll'-nse,  s.pl.  [Lat./n'ngt'Ha  (q.v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -ince.] 

Ornith. ;  The  typical  sub-family  of  Fringillidse. 

frlng'-Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [FRINGE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  furnishing  with  a  fringe; 
a  fringe  or  edging. 

frlnging-reef,  s. 

Geol.,  cCr. :  The  name  given  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  one 
of  three  leading  types  of  coral  reefs.  [AxoLL,  BAE- 
RIER-REEF.J  A  f  ringing-reef  differs  from  a  barrier- 
reef  in  having  n  comparatively  small  depth  of  water 
on  the  outer  side,  and  a  narrower  and  shallower 
lagoon  betweeu  the  reef  and  the  shore.  Fringing- 
reefs  are  produced  either  when  the  shores  are  sta- 
tionary or  when  they  are  now  rising.  (Darwin:  On 
Coral  Reefs.) 

frlnfc-y',  a.  [Eng.  fring(e) ; -y.]  Having  fringes 
or  borders ;  fringed. 

"  Through  fringy  woodland,  or  smooth  shaven  lawn." 
Shenstonf,  Elegy  xxiv. 

•fripler,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  fripperer  (q.  v.). 

*frlp  -pSr,  Trip  -p§r-er,  s.  [Old  Fr.  fripier, 
from  ~fripper=to  rub  up  and  down,  to  wear  into 
rags.  J  A  dealer  in  frippery  or  old  clothes. 

frlp'-pSr-yS  *frip-er-ie,  «.  &  a.  [Fr.  friperie, 
tromfripier=a  fripper  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

•1.  A  shop  where  old  clothes,  somewhat  cleaned 
and  otherwise  renewed,  were  offered  for  sale. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wgt,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,     w'dre,     wolf,     wSrk,     whd,     sin;     mate,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rCle,     fall;     try,     Syrian,     aa,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


frise 
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frith  (1),  firth,  s.    [Icol.  fjOrdhr  (pi.  firdhir)  =  a. 
bay,  a^firthj  Dan.  fiord;   Svr.  q&rdj  Norw.  fjord; 


2.  Old   or  cast-off  clothes    or  dresses ;  clothes 

thrown  aside  after  wearing.  „...,,  „  „.„„,  .„„„.  ,,,„, „,    „„.  ,,„,„,  «Ui-w. 

3.  The  act  of  trading  or  trafficking  in  old  clothes,  allied  to  Lat.  por(u8=a  harbor.]    [PORT,  8.1 

4.  Useless  things ;  trifles  L  Q,^          Language : 

?fri1e "      [FR"]  m°an'  "S  1-  IU  the  Sam°  SenS° ""  ' L 

*frl5-eur',  8.    [Fr.,  from  friser=to  curl.]    A  hair- 
dresser. 
Frls  -ian,  s.  &  a. 


"  Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 

Abhor  each  other." — Cowper:  Titsk,  ii.  16,  17. 
2.  A  kind  of  weir  for  catching  fish. 
"  The  Wear  isafrffh  reaching  through  theOse,  from  the 


A.  Assubst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Friesland;    land  to  low  water  mark."— Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall, 
the  language  spoken  in  Friesland. 


rieslaml.                                      jj.  aeOo.:  An  estuary,  ns  the  Frith  of  Tay,  the  frittinff-furnace  s 

pertaining  to  Frieslaud.    Frith  of  Forth,  tho  Frith  of  Clyde.    The  word  was  r,'  ,°.,j '. ? ^'V, 

.f.i.    [FRISK,  a.]                  originally  Scotch,  but  being  inserted  in  maps  it  has  mateTasfor  making 

now  hpr.ni-n«  also  nn  Wnwiiah  wo^.ri.QnTij^oi  *0««  nwwnaia  lor maJana 8 


frizz 

frlt'-t5r,  v.  t.    [FKITTER,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  meat,  &c..  into  small  pieces  to  bar 
fried. 

2.  Fig. :  To  break  up  into  small  particles,  pieces, 
or  fragments. 

IT  To  fritter  atray :  To  waste  away  by  little  and. 
little,  frivolously,  or  in  trifles. 

"  How  prologues  into  prefaces  decay, 
Aud  these  to  notes  &refrittered  quite  away." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  i.  277,  278. 
frltt'-IAg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [FRIT,  t>.] 


o.  Asauj..  jteiating  or  ^,~.~u  ^u.ue,  .^  ^,.^^^u,.u.  j..»vu^»  *  v/i^i,  i/uwi-uLii  t»i  ^ajue.    j.uw  wuiu  was       r*Tf,oo                                          t                     u*~u  4.1 

frisk,  'friske,  *fryske,  r.  i.    [FRISK,  a.]  originally  Scotch,  but  being  inserted  in  maps  it  has  ma^aislor  makme  rfa£ nr»  r  JTr 

"1.  To  leap,  to  skip,  to  start  up.  now  become  also  an  English  geographical  term.  T$^$£S£^&Z£$£^$£tf>  to 

"  Put  water  into  a  glass,  and  wet  your  finger,  nnd  draw  frith  (2) ,  *frithe,  *fryth,  *flrth6,  8.  [A.  S.  fridh,  effect  a  partial  union  of  tho  silicic  acid  and  alkali, 

it  round  about  the  lip  of  the  glass,  pressing  it  somewhat  nv/d/i=peace,  refuge ;  cogn.  with  O.  S.  fridhu ;  O.  to  avoid  volatilization  of  the  latter  in  the  subs e- 

hard  j  and  after  drawing  it  some  few  times  about,  it  will  Fris.  fretho,  frede,  ferd  :  Dut.  1 


to  frolic. 

"  Andthegaygrandsire,  skilled  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  frisked  beneatii  the  burden  of  threescore.** 

Goldsmith;  The  Traveler. 

*3.  To  start  or  rise  up  suddenly  and  at  odd  times. 
"  Whether  every  one  hath  experimented  this  trouble- 
some intrusion  or  Bome/r/sfcj»p  ideas,  which  thus  impor- 
tune the  understanding,  and  hinder  it  from  being  better 
employed,  Iknow  not." — Locke. 

frisk,  *friske,  *frixe,  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr.  frisgue. 


Oenesis  and  Exodiis,  789. 
*2.  An  inclosed  wood,  as  a  deorpark. 

"  Ye  huntieth  i  thes  kinges  frithe." 

LayamoK,  i.  61. 
*3.  A  forest,  a  wood. 

"  In  the  tuftyd  frith  and  in  the  mossy  fell." 

Drayton;  Polyolbion,  s.  17. 
4.  A  small  field  taken  out  of  a  common. 
*frith-< 


A.  As  adj.:  Lively,  active,  frisky. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  frolic,  a  gambol ;  a  fit  of  wanton 
gayety. 

"  Checks  us  in  the  frisks  and  lavaltoes  of  our  dancing 
bloud."— Feltham;  Besolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  13. 

*frlsk'-al,  s.  [Eng.  frisk;  -al.]  A  caper,  a  frolic, 
a  gambol,  a  frisking. 

ffrlsk'-Sr,  s.  [English  frisk; -er.)  One  who 
frisks  about ;  an  inconstant  or  unsettled  person ;  a 
wanton. 


1.  To  set  free,  to  deliver. 

2.  To  shield,  to  defend,  to  protect. 

3.  To  inclose. 

4.  To  spare. 

plot  of  laud  inclosing  some  sacred  object,  as  a  wel£       frl-VoT-I-ty1,  s.    [Fr.  frivolM,  from  frwole=tri 
stone,  &c.,  so  as  to  afford  a  sanctuary  to  criminals.    olous  (l;  T-J-.  The  French  word  frivolM  does  n< 


, 

perature  increased  toincipient  fusion.  The  stuff  is 
then  raked  out  and  transferred  to  the  melting-pot, 
or  is  placed  in  cast-iron  trays,  cut  into  blocks  with, 
a  spade,  and  stored  away  as  frit-bricks. 

frltzsehe -He,  s.  [Named  after  Fritzche,  who 
analyzed  it.] 

Min. :  A  vitreous  or  pearly  reddish-brown  or  hya- 
cinth mineral,  its  hardness  2-2'5,  its  specific  grav- 
ity 3'50.  It  has  in  its  composition  oxide  of  uranium, 
protoxide  of  manganese,  yanadic  acid,  phosphoriff 
acid  and  water.  Found  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony. 
(Dana.) 

*frlv  -all,  a.    [FRIVOLOUS.] 

*frlv  -6le,  v.  t.  [Fr./riraie=frivolous.]  To  annul,, 
to  set  aside ;  to  declare  frivolous. 

*frIV-6-H§m,  s.    [Fr.  /rit>o*(e)=frivolous; 
suff.  -ism.]    Frivolity,  frivolousness. 

=friv- 

DOt 


<vv*v,  •  „*«»!         r-o  appear  in  either  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  the- 

Irltn-stool,  e.    [Eng./rt«ft(2),ands«ooZ.]     The    ^cademw,  as  if  it  had  not  rooted  itself  in  the  Ian- 
same  as  FREDBTOI.E  (q.  v.).  guage  till  after  their  publication.    (Trench:  Eng- 
frlsk-et.s.    [Yr.fnsouette,  from  the  velocity  or       'frith/-?,    *fryth-y    a.     FEne    frith   (21-   -t/1    lish  Past  ana  Present,  pp.  38,  39.)    The  seventh  ecfl- 
fr'S'?onc.5r?f_lt!.motl(?n-J.          ,      .                             Woody,  wooded.         y>                                  Wi    *lj    tion|1878J,Jn  wMch  it  finds  a^ace,  had  not  beea. 

state- 
>lou& 
nner 


e  paper  cean.  .                                     esB,    re     upeae.          e 

*frlsk'-ett,  8.    [Prob.  a  dimin.  of  Mid.  Eng./rosfc  bulb?i,8re  ?Jto5  clust«red,  the  leaves  sessile,  not 

(A.  S.  frosc,frox;IceLfroskr;  O.  H.  Ger./rox  •  Ger  SQ8ath!nS,  theflowers  drooping,  the  perianth  cam- 

A«.chJ=a  frog.]    A  young  frog.  P^n^aie;Anlb:«rlua.tta,c.he<i^  tie  fffament  above 


"Upon  his  eye  sate  something  of  reproof. 
That  kept  at  least/riDofifj/  aloof." 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  7. 


frlsk'-I-ngss,  s.  [Eng.  frisky  ;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity  of  being  frisky,  or  frohcsome  ;  gayety,  briskness, 
livelmess. 


ttW  -11-19,1-$,  s.    [FRITILLARIA.] 

I.  Bot.:  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Fritillaria 


divided 


into 


frivolou- , 

— Milton;  Animad.  upon  Kemonatr.  Def.,  §  4. 

2.  Given   or   inclined   to   unbecoming   levity   or 
trifling. 

;Eng.  frisk;  -y,]    Gay,  brisk,  lively, 

[Appar.  a  dimin.  of  frizzle  (q.  v.).] 

family  Nymphalidf*.   Argynnispophia  is  the  Silver-  frlv'-o-10us-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  frivolous;  -lyA    la. 

frlst,  *freste,  *fryst,  v.  i.  &  t.    [A.  S.  fristan;    washed  Fritillary,  A.  aglaia  the  Dark-green  Fritil-  a  frivolous  or  trifling  manner. 

lcel./resta;(rer._/rts<e)i.]                                                  lary,  ^.  lathonict  the  Queen   of   Spain  Fritillary  "  Select  by  trouble,  frivolously  nice." 

A.  selene  the  Small  Pearl-bordered  Fritillary.  Parnell:  To  Vise.  Bolingbroke. 

"The  white  admirals  and  silver-washed  fritillaries  flit  frIV-6-lOUS-neSS,  S.     [English  frivolous  ;  -ness.J 

"round  every  bramble-bed."— C.  Kins/slay;  Two  Years  Ago,  The  quality  or  state   of   being  frivolous;  insignifi- 

ch.  MIII.  cant. 

(2)  The  genus  Nemeobius,  one  of  the  Erycinidte.  "  To  judge  of  the  weight  or  frivolousness."— Searcht 

Ifemeooius    lucina    is    the    Burgundy    Fritillary.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i. 

fllz,s.&v.    [FRIZZ,  s.  &  u.] 

s.    [Lat.  fritinnio=to  twitter.]  frize,  s.    [FsiEZE.] 

ering  as  of  an  insect.  frlz'-el,  s.    [FRIZZEL  (2),  s.]    The  movable  plate? 

-    ,                                                                              "The  note  or ,/WWnanct/ thereof  is  far  more  shrill  than  of  steel  placed  vertically  above  the  pan  of  a  gun- 

Glass-mak.:   A   calcined   mixture   of  sand    and    S.9  Iocu8t..a?d  its  life  short."  —  Browne.  Vulgar  Errors,  lock  to  receive  the  blow  of  the  snap-hance  •  the- 
fluxes  ready  to  be  melted  in   a  crucible  to  form         T"  ch~  iu' 
glass._  The  term  isjilso  applieji  to  other  vitreous       frltt,  s.    [FRIT,  s.] 

frlf-t?r,  »fret-ure,  *frit-ure,  *fret-onr,  *frut- 


*A.  Intrans. :  To  delay,  to  remain  for  awhile. 

B.  Transitive: 

J.  To  put  off  for  a  time. 

2.  To  lend,  to  give,  or  sell  upon  credit. 

*frls-telle,  s.    [O.  Fr.  frestel.]    A  flute,  a  pipe. 

*fris.-ttre',  s.    [Fr.]    A  curling  or  frizzling  of  the 

U&IT, 

frit,  8.    [FT.fritte;  Ital.  fritta,  t rom  frit,  fritto,    A  c'hiro'in^or1 
PjS^Par.  of  frire,  friggere=to  fry,  from  Lat.  frigo.]       .?^^^to  or 


.  s 

combinations  or  compositions  for  use  in  manuf act- 
uring.    It  is  not  applied  to  manufactured  articles 
but  to  th-~- 
kel] 
Del 

frit 

Glass 
whi 

condition  in  a  reveroeratory  furnace  preliminary  to 
the  perfect  vitrification  in  the  melting-pot.    [FRIT- 

TING-FCHNACE.] 

frit-mixer,  s.  A  horizontal  cylinder  with  oblique 
beaters,  or  a  box  with  semi-cylindrical  bottom  and 
a  rotating  shaft  with  beaters  or  stirring  arms. 
" 


form   of  flint-lock  which  superseded  the   wheel- 
lock. 


frl-z8fte,  8.    [Eng.  friz;  •ette.']    A  pad  of  friz- 
zled hair  or  silk  worn  by  women  under  the  real  hair 

a 


Keep  it  from  pasty  baked  or  flying, 


From  broiling  steak,  or  fritters  frying." 
Swiftt  To  Dr.  Sheridan;  On  his  Art  of  Punning. 


2.  A  small  piece ;  a  fragment ;  a  bit. 
"If  yon  strike  a  solid  body  that  is  brittle,  as  gi 

,    ,,,  ,   _  sugar,  it  breaketh  not  only  where  the  immediate  fo: 

trlt,  v.  t.    [FRIT,  s.]   To  expose  to  a  dull  red  heat    but  breaketh  all  about  into  shivers  and  fritters."— . 
for  the  purpose  of  calcination,  as  materials  for    Natural  History, 
making  glass.    [FRITTISQ-PUHNACE.]  3.  A  cheesecake.    (Ainsworth.) 


small  curls  with  a  crisping-iron. 

"  With  your  great  wig  sofrizted,  and  yet  so  beggarly."" 
—Goldsmith;  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Fabrics:  To  form  into  little  knobs,  burs,  or- 
prominonces,  like  the  nap  of   cloth.     [FBIZZINO- 

2.  Leather  Manuf. :  To  treat  leather  by  the  proc~ 
ess  of  frizzing  (q.  v.). 


bfll,    bdy;     ptfit,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     jhin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  £. 
an,     -Uan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;     -tion,      -glon  =  zhun.    -tious,    -clous,    -sious  =  shfis.     -We,    -die.    &c.  =  bel,     deU 


frizz 

frizz,  friz,  s.    [FEizz,  r.]    Anything  frizzed  or 
•curled,  as  a  wig ;  curled  hair. 

"While  a  full  wilderness  of  frit 
Became  the  lawyer's  cunning  phiz." 

Combe:  Dr.  Syntax,  ii.  2. 

frizz -er,  8.    [Eng.  frizz;  -er.]    One  who  or  that 
-which  frizzes.    [FBizzEiG-MACHiXE.] 

frizz  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Fsizz,  «.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
•verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  curling  or  crisping. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Leather-manuf. :  A  process  to  which  chamois 
and  wash-leather  are  subjected  after  the  skins  are 
unhaired,  bated,  scraped,  fleshed,  and  raised.    It 
consists  in  rubbing  the  skins  with  pumice-stone  or 
a  blunt  knife  till  the  appearance  of  the  grain  is 
entirely  removed,  the  surface  softened,  and  an  even 
thickness  obtained  throughout. 

2.  Fabric:  A  peculiar  finish  given  to  certain  kinds 
of  cloth.    [FEIZZING-MACHISE.] 

frizzing-machine, «. 

1.  Fabric:  A  machine  on  which  the  nap  of  wool- 
en cloth  is  .formed  into  a  number  of  little  promi- 
nences or  tufts. 

2.  Wood-work. :  A  bench  with  a  circular  cutter- 
head  slightly  protruding  above  the  working  surface, 
and  adapted  to  dress  boards  which  are  passed  over 
it. 

frlz'-zle,    *frisle,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A  frequent,  from 
Jrizz  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  curl  or  crisp  as  hair ;  to  frizz. 

"Ancient  matrons  with  their/n'zzled  towers, 
And  gray  religious  maids." 

Gay:  Eclogues:  The  Toilet. 

2.  To  cook,  as  a  rasher. 

S.  Intrans. :  To  become  frizzled  or  curled  up. 

frlz'-zle  (1),  8.  [FEIZZLE,  v.]  A  curl;  a  lock  of 
hair  curled  or  crisped. 

"To  rumple  her  laces,  her  frizzles,  and  her  bobins," — 
Milton:  Animad.  upon  Remonstrant's  Defence,  §  1. 

*frlz'-zle  (2),  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  Fr".  fusil.'] 

1.  The  steel  used  for  striking  fire  by  means  of  a 
:  flint. 

2.  The  hammer  of  a  gun  or  pistol. 

friz -zl§r,  s.    [Eng.  frizzl(e) ;  -er.]    One  who  or 
that  which  frizzles, 
frlz-zllng,  »frls'-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Fsiz- 

-ZLE,  V.] 

A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
•verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  or  process  of  curling  or 
crisping ;  a  curl,  a  frizzle. 

"Upon  meretricious  paintings,  frislings,  pouldrings, 
-attyrings,  and  the  like,  many  squander  away  their  very 
-  choicest  morning  houres,  more  fit  for  study  and  deuotion 
than  such  vnchristian  practices."—  Prynne:  1  Hist rio-^Ias- 
tlx,  vi.  1. 

friz  -zljf,  a.  [Eng.  frizzl(e) ;  -y.]  Curled  or 
crisped ;  frizzed. 

*frlz -ziire,  8.  [Fr.  frisure.]  A  dressing  or 
curling. 

"  His  hair  had  not  received  the  fashionable/rjzzure." — 
-Graves:  Spiritual  Quixote,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

frlz-Zy1,  a.  [Eng.  frizz;  -y.]  Frizzed,  frizzled, 
rough. 

"  Grey-besprinkled  hair  of  frizzy  thickness."— O.  Eliot: 
Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  ii. 

fro,  *fra,  *frae,  prep.  &  adv.    [Icel.  /rd  =  from; 
cogn.  with  Dau./ra;  A.  S./rom.]    [FBOM.] 
*A.  As  prep.:  From,  away. 

"After  that  bataile  Egbriht,  thus  herd  I  say. 
Seized  Kent  &  Estsei,  Southsex  &  Surray. 
&  alle  the  grete  lond,/ro  Douer  to  Grymtsby." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  15. 

B.  As  adv.:   From,  away,    back,  or   backward; 
only  in  the  phrase  to  and  /ro=forward   and  back- 
ward, hither  and  thither. 

"I  was  employed  in  passing  to  and  fro 
About  relieving  of  the  sentinels." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  T.,  ii.  1. 

•froar'-JS  a.    [FEOBY.]    Frozen,  stiff,  rigid. 
"  The  foaming  steed  with  froary  bit  to  steare." 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  bk.  ii.,  s.  40. 

frock,  *frok,  *frokke,  *frog,  *frogge,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
/roc,  from  LowLat./roc«8,./focci4s=a  monk's  frock, 
prob.  from  being  made  of  wool.]  [FLOCK,  s.] 

*1.  An  ecclesiastical  dress  worn  by  monks.  [Uw- 
FKOCE.J 

"Longe  sieves  down  to  the  feet,  lycheamonkes/rofcAre.'* 
— MmndetUte,p.  163. 
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2.  A  kind  of  loose  garment ;  formerly  applied  to  a 
loose  coat  worn  by  men,  now  confined  to  a  gown 
worn  by  females  and  children. 

"He  likewise  gives  a/rocfc  or  livery, 
That  aptly  is  put  on." 

Shakes?.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

*3.  A  covering  of  any  kind. 

"  Chalybean  tempered  steel,  and  frock  of  mail." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  133. 

4.  A  sort  of  worsted  netting  worn  by  sailors,  often 
in  lieu  of  a  shirt.  (Scotch.) 

"The  stocking  manufacture  is  now  carried  to  consider- 
able extent.  Besides  stockings  they  make  frocks,  mitts, 
and  all  sorts  of  hosiery." — Thorn:  Hist.  Aberd.,  ii.  250. 

frock-coat,  s.  A  kind  of  body-coat  for  men,  hav- 
ing broad  skirts,  the  same  length  before  and 
belaud ;  a  surtout. 

frocked,  s.  [Eng.  frock;  -ed.]  Clothed  in  or 
wearing  a  frock. 

*frock -less,  s.  [Eng.  frock;  -less.]  Without  a 
frock. 

*fr8e  (1),  «.  [Dnt.  vrow;  Ger.  /rau=a  woman,  a 
wife.]  A  frow ;  a  slattern ;  a  dirty,  coarse  woman. 
[FEOW  (1).] 

"  Those  raging  frantic  froes, 
For  Bacchus  feast's  prepared." 

Drayton:  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  4. 

froe(2),s.    [FEOW  (2),  s.] 
frSg  (1),  *frogge,   *frugge,   *frpge,   s.    [A.  S. 
froga;  Dan.  &  Sw./rO;  Ger.frosch.] 
Zoology ; 

1.  Sing.:  The  English  name  of  the  amphibious 
genus  Rana,  and  particularly  of  the  species  Rana 
temporaria,  or  Common  Frog.    The  genus  Rana  is 
distinguished  from   its  conveners  by  having  the 
tongue  and  tympanum  distinct,  the  skin  smooth, 
and   the   toes  without  claws;  they  are,  however, 
pointed,  and  the  hinder  feet  are  united  almost  to 
the  tips  by  a  membrane.  The  species  are  numerous; 
they  are  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  many 
inhabiting  tropical  regions.    The  common  frog  is 
too  well  known  to  require  description.    It  is  found 
at  the  genial  period  of  the  year,  burying  itself  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  ponds,  and  reappearing  early  in  spring.    In  the 
month  of  March  it  lays  its  eggs,  winch  are  envel- 
oped in  a  gelatinous  material,  in  water,  where  they 
float.    Each  female  deposits  from  six  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  eggs  a  year.    By  April  they  have 
greatly  increased  in  size  and  are  becominghatched. 
The  immature  frogs  which  come  forth  are  called 
tadpoles.    They  have   tails,  no  legs,   breathe   by 
gills,  and  are  aquatic.    Six  or  eight  weeks  later  the 
legs  are  fully  developed,  the  tail  is  absorbed,  and 
they  quit  the  water,  remaining,  however,   in  its 
vicinity  to  the  last.    The  common  frog  is  found  in 
most  parts  of  this  country,  in  Europe,  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Asia,  and  in  the  North  of  Africa.  Bana 
esculenta   is   the   Eatable   frog,  common   on   the 
European  continent,    R.  pipiens  is  the  Bull-frog  of 
North  America,  and  R.  clamitans  the  Grunting  or 
\rgus  Frog. 

2.  PI.  Frogs :  The  family  Ranida?,  of  which  Rana 
is  the  type.    They  have  a  thick  body,  destitute  of 
a  tail ;  feet  four,  long,  muscular,  and  adapted  for 
leaping;  the  larva  elongate,  fish-like,  tailed,  and 
without  legs ;  the  gills  four  on  each  side.    The  fam- 
ily does  not  include  the  Tree   Frogs,  which  are 
ranked  as  Hylidee  (q.  v.). 

"  Yield  me  an  hostry  mongst  the  croking/roos." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  I.  23. 

2.  Farr.:  A  kind  of  tender  horny  substance 
growing  in  the  middle  of  a  horse's  foot,  dividing 
into  two  branches,  which  run  like  a  fork  toward  the 
heel. 

"The  heel  broad,  the  frog  thin  and  small." — Southey: 
The  Doctor,  ch.  crliii. 

IT  According  to  Prof.  Skeat,  the  word  in  sense  2  is 
a  corruption  (if  fork;  if  so,  that  sense  should  be 
referred  to  FEOG  (3)  (q.  v.). 

frog-cheese,  s. 

Dot. :  One  of  the  larger  puff-balls  when  young. 
(Berkeley.) 

frog- crab,  s. 

ZotSl. :  The  crustaceous  genus  Rauina,  one  species 
of  which  can  climb  trees. 

frog-current,  s. 

Elect.:  The  name  given  by  Matteuci  to  animal 
electricity. 

frog-eater,  s.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  French- 
man. 

frog-fly,  s.    The  same  as  FEOOHOPPEK  (q.  v.). 

frog-orchis,  s. 

Bot. ;  Habenaria  or  Gyrnnadenia  viridis.  It  has 
several  leaves,  and  green  flowers  with  a  short  spur. 
It  is  found  in  hUly  meadows  in  Northern  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  in  this  country. 


froghood 


frog-plate,  s. 

1.  An  accessory  to  the  compound  microscope  in 
which  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  is  exposed  on  the 
stage,  to  exemplify  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

2.  The  same  as  FBOG  (3)  (q.  v.). 
frog-shell,  s. 

ZoOL:  The  molluscous  genus  Ranella  (q.  v.).  It 
belongs  to  the  family  Muncidse. 

frog-spit,  frog-spittle,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  spittle-like  substance  seen  enveloping 
the  larva  of  the  Cuckoospit  frog-hopper.  (Aph.ro- 
phora  spumaria.) 

frog's-foot,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Lemna. 

frog's-march,  s. 

1.  A  crawling  on  hands  and  knees. 

"He  had  had  a  frog's-march— that  is  to  say,  on  hands, 
belly,  and  knees."—  Sir  S.  Lakeman:  What  I  saw  in  Kufflr- 
Land,  p.  20. 

2.  The  being  carried  by   two  or  four  men  face 
downward,  a  method  often    employed    by  police- 
men with  violent  drunken  men.    (Slang.) 

"Treating  a  refactory  toper  to  the  froa't-march,  by 
carrying  him,  face  downward,  to  the  station."— Lam  l<»i 
Daily  Telegraph. 

frog  (2),  s.  [Port.  froco=&  flock  of  wool  or  of 
silk ;  Lat. floccus.l 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Lace  wrought  round  abuttonhole. 

"With  tabby  lined,  and/ro»s  complete." 

Anstey:  Pleaders'  Guide,  lect.  vii. 

2.  Military: 

(1)  A  button  or  toggle  of  spindle-shape,  ana  cov- 
ered with  sUk  or  other  material,  which  is  passed 
through  a  loop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  breast  of 
a  military  cloak  or  overcoat,  serving  to  fasten  the 
two  breasts  together. 

(2)  The  loop  of  a  bayonet  or  sword  scabbard. 

"  In  a  kind  of  frog  on  either  side  of  this  [belt]  hung  a 
littlo  saw  and  hatchet."— De  Foe:  Robinson  Crusoe,  p.  168 
(ed.  1858). 

frog  (3) ,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  fork,  from  the  shape.] 

Rail.  Engin. :  A  section  of  rail  at  a  point  where 
rails  diverge,  or  one  track  leads  to  two  branches. 
A  cross-frog  is  one  placed  at  a  rectangular  inter- 
section of  railroad  tracks. 

frog  (4),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  young  horse, 
more  than  one,  out  less  than  two  years  old. 

frog  (5),  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  flying  shower 
of  sleet  or  snow.  (Scotch.) 

frog  (!),«.  t.  [FEOG  (2),  s.]  To  fasten  or  orna- 
ment with  a  frog. 

"  City  clerks  in  f  ragged  coats."— Lytton. 

frog  (2),  v.  i.  [FEOG  (5),  8.]  To  snow  or  sleet  at 
intervals.  (Scotch.) 

frog  -bit,  s.  [A  translation  of  Lat.  Morrus  ranee 
as  the  name  of  the  best-known  species  (see  def.). 
Why  so  called  is  uncertain.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Hydrocharis  (q.  v.) ,  and  specially 
H.  morsus  ranae,  or  European  frogbit.  It  has  or- 
bicular, reniform  leaves,  and  flowers  in  July  and 
August. 

H  American  frog  bit : 

Bot. :  The  genus  Linnobium. 

'frog -er-f ,  ».  [Eng./rog,-  -ery.J  A  place  where 
frogs  abound. 

frog -fish,  s.    [Eng.  frog,  and  fish.] 
Ichthyology : 

1.  The  genus    Batrachus,  which  belongs  to  the 
family  Lophiidsa.    They  have  a  horizontally-flat- 
tened head,  broader  than  the  body,  a  deeply-cleft 
mouth,  which  is  often  furnished  with  filaments,  the 
operculum  and  suboperculum  spinous,  the  anterior 
dorsal  Hn  short,  and  supported  by  three  spinous 
rays.    They  keep  themselves  hidden  in  the  sand, 
like  the  fishing  frog,  Lpphius  piscatorius,  and  sur- 
prising their  prey,  inflict  dangerous  wounds  with 
their  spinous  rays.     Batrachus  grunniens  (the  Coi- 
tus grunniens  of  Linnaeus),  so  called  from  grunting 
when  it  is  caught,  is  found  in  this  country. 

2.  The  genus  Chironectes  ( q.  v.) ,  also  belonging  to 
tho  Lophiidae. 

3.  A  name  for  the  Fishing  Frog  (q.  v.). 

frogged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FBOG,  v.'] 

frogg  -Ing,  s.  [FROG,  v.]  A  kind  of  braid  on  a 
coat. 

frog  -grass,  s.    [Eng./ros,  and  grass.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Salicorniaherbacea;  (2)  Juncus  bufon- 
ius. 

'frog-glf,  a.  [English  frog ;  -y.~]  Abounding  in 
frogs. 

*fr6g  -hood,  s.  [Eng.  frog;  -hood.]  Thestatoor 
condition  of  a  frog. 

"To  have  his  froghood  called  in  question." 

Smart:  The  Duellist. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     ail,     father;     we,    w5t,     he're,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     sin;     mate,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


froghoppers 

frog  hop-pSrs,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  frog,  and  hopper.'] 
Entom.:  The  sub-section  Cicadellina,  or  the  fam- 
ily Cercopidse,  ranked  under  the  Homopterous  sub- 
order of  Insects.  The  name  froghopper  refers 
partly  to  the  form  of  their  body,  partly  to  their 
leaping  powers,  which  are  great  ;  this  power  arises 
from  the  length  of  their  hind  legs.  The  Common 
Froghopper  is  Aphrophora  spumaria  ;  another 
species  often  met  with  in  gardens  is  A.  bifasciata. 
The  larva  of  these  insects,  which  resembles  that  of 
the  parent  in  most  respects  except  in  the  want  of 
wings,  envelops  itself  in  a  froth  resembling  human 
spittle.  All  must  havo  often  observed  this  on  plants. 

frSg'-let-tuce,  frog's  lettuce,  «.    [English  frog, 
and  lettuce.] 
Bot.  :  fotamogeton  densus. 

*frog  ling,  «.  [Eng./i-oy;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.}  A 
little  frug. 

"The  wormlings  of  the  earth,  nor  the  froglings  of  the 
water."  —  Jarvis:  Don  Quixote,  pt.  i.(  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

frog'-w6rt,  s.    [Eng./rog,  and  wort.~\ 
Botany  : 

1.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  genus  Ranun- 
culus (q.  v.).    (Paxton.) 

2.  Several  species  of  Orchis,  specially  O.  mascula 
aud  O.  mono.  (Holdich;  Britten  <£  Holland.) 

frol  -Ic,  *froT-Ick,  *frol-lcke,  a.  &  «.  [Dut. 
I'rolijk  ;  Ger.  frOhlich,  from  froh=  joyous,  glad  ;  O. 
Sax./rdh;  O.  H.  Ger./ro;  O.  Fris./ro.] 

*A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Gay,  merryt  frisky,  frolicsome,  full  of  pranks 
or  mirth  ;  dancing  about. 

"  The  gambols  of  each/7-oZ/c  child." 

Scott:  Uarmion,  i.     (Introd.) 

2.  Accompanied  with  merriment. 

'*  Belshazzar  was  gulping  down  his  frolic  caps  and 
taking  his  fill  of  earthly  pleasures."  —  Bp.  Beveridge,  vol. 
ii.,  ser.  187. 

B*  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  wild  prank  ;  a  merry,  frolicsome  night. 
"Make  'em  an  appointment  'twizt  jest  and  earnest; 

'twill  look  like  u  frolic*.  '—  Vanvrugh:  Provoked  Wife,  Iii. 

2.  A  scene  of  gayety  or  mirth  ;  a  merry-making. 
"  The  buzzing  insects  frolic  in  the  air."  —  Waters. 

*3.  A  plaything. 

"  With  such  fruit  as  a  frolicJc  in  her  hand."  —  Fuller: 
Ptsgah  Sight,  IV.  vii.  <W. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  frolic, 
gambol^  and  prank  :  "  The  frolic  is  a  merry,  joyous 
entertainment  ;  the  gambol  is  a  dancing,  light  enter- 
tainment ;  the  frank  is  a  freakish,  wUd  entertain- 
ment. Laughing,  singing,  noise,  and  feasting, 
constitute  the/ro(»'c  of  the  careless  mind  ;  it  belongs 
to  a  company  ;  conceit,  levity,  and  trick,  in  move- 
ment, gesture,  and  contrivance,  constitute  the 
gambol  {  it  belongs  to  the  individual;  adventure, 
eccentricity,  and  humor,  constitute  the  prank  ;  it 
belongs  to  one  or  many.  One  has  a  frolic;  one 
plays  a  gambol,  or  a  prank.  Frolic  is  the  diversion 
of  human  beings  only  ;  gambol  and  prank  are  like- 
wise applicable  to  the  brutes  :  a  kitten  plays  its 
gambols;  a  horse,  a  monkey,  and  a  squirrel,  will 
play  its  pranks."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

frolic-gambol,  s.    A  frolic,  a  gambol,  a  frisk. 

frol-Ic.  *frol  -Ick,  v.  i.  [FROLIC,  a.]  To  play 
wild  pranks;  to  frisk,  or  caper  about;  to  indulge  in 
frolicsome  mirth. 

*frol'-lc-ful,  a.  [Eng.  frolic;  -ful(l).']  Full  of 
frolics  or  wild  pranks  ;  frolicsome  ;  playful. 

frol'-Icked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FROLIC,  v.] 

frol'-lc-klng,  pr.  par.  or  particip.  adj.    [FROLIC, 
- 


*frol  -Ic-kf,  a.  [Eng.  frolic;  -y.~\  Merry,  frolic- 
some. 

*frol-Ic-ljf,  •frol'-Ick-ly'  ,  adv.  [English  frolic; 
-ly.}  In  a  frolicsome,  merry  manner;  with  frolics 
or  wild  pranks  ;  gayly  ;  merrily. 

*frolp-Ic-ness,  *frol  -Ick-ness.  «.  [Eng.  frolic; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frolicsome; 
wild  pranks  or  frolics  ;  playfulness. 

frol'-Ic-s6me,*fr5l'-Ick-s6me,  a.  [Eng.  frolic; 
-some.]  Full  of  frolics  or  wild  pranks  ;  given  to 
frolicking  ;  merry  ;  playful. 

•frol'-Ic-s&me-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  frolicsome;  -ly.] 
In  a  frolicsome  manner  ;  with  frolics. 

fr6r-lc-so"me-ness,  8.  £Eng.  frolicsome  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  frolicsome  or  given  to  wild 
pranks  ;  gayety,  playfulness. 

from,  *fram,  *frome,  prep.  &  adv.  [A.  s.  from, 
/ram,  cogn.  with  Icel.  /ram=forward;  Sw.  fram= 
forth,  frdm=from  ;  Dan.  frem—  forth,  fra—from; 
O.  H.Ger.  /ram=forth,  from;  Gothic  /ram=from, 
frwn  the  root/ar=to  go  on,  to  fare  (q.  v.).] 


1933 

A.  As  preposition  ; 

1.  Of  place,  distance,  separation,  Ac. 

1.  Down  from  ;  out  of  toward  another  place. 
"No  man  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven,  but  he  that 

came  down/rom  heaven,  even  the  son  of  man  which  is  in 
heaven."  —  John  iii.  13. 

2.  Noting  transmission. 

"The  messengers  from  our  sister  and  the  king." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

3.  Out  of;  noting  emission. 

"  The  most  high 

Eternal  Father,  from  his  secret  cloud 
Amidst,  in  thunder  uttered  thus  his  voice." 

Milton:  P.  i.,  x.  32. 

4.  Out  of  ;  noting  abstraction  or  withdrawal. 
"  Clarissa  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 

A  two-edged  weapon  from  the  shining  case." 

J'ope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  128. 

5.  Away  from  ;  noting  removal,  withdrawal,  or 
departure. 

"In  fetters  one  the  barking  porter  tied, 
And  took  him  trembling/rojit  his  sovereign's  side." 
Dryden:   Virgil's  Mneid,  vi.  686. 

6.  Noting  deliverance,  freedom,  or  exemption. 

"  It  has  peace,  and  much  secures  the  mind 
From  all  attacks  of  evil,  proving  still 
A  faithful  barrier."  Cowper:  Task,  iii.  680. 

7.  Noting  procession,  descent,  or  birth. 

"  Thus  the  hard  and  stubborn  race  of  man 
From  animated  rock  and  flint  began." 

Blackr.iore:  Creation,  bk.  i. 

8.  Noting  the  place  or  person  whence  something 
comes  or  is  brought. 

"The  king  is  coming,  and  I  must  speak  with  him  from 
the  bridge.  How  now,  Fluellen,  cam'st  thou  from  the 
bridge?"—  Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

9.  Out  of  ;  noting  extraction. 

"  From  high  Meonia's  rocky  shores  I  came, 
Of  poor  descent:  AcaHes  is  my  name." 

Addison. 

10.  Away  from  ;  noting  the  distance  between. 

"  I  was  further  fro  my  loue 
Thauerthe  is  from  the  heauen  aboue." 

Giiaer:  C.  A.  (Prol.) 

11.  Away  or  separated  from  ;  not  near  ;  without. 
"  To  die  by  thee  were  but  to  die  in  jest  : 

From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than  death." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

12.  Up  ;  noting  ascent  from  ;  as,  He  leaped  from 
the  ground. 

13.  Followed  by  to  :  noting  succession  or  progres- 
sion. 

"  These  motions  we  must  examine  from  first  to  last,  to 
find  out  what  was  the  form  of  the  earth."  —  Burnet:  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

14.  At  the  hands  of. 

"I  cannot  truckle  to  a  fool  of  state, 
Nor  take  a  favor  from  the  man  I  hate." 

Churchill:  Epistle  to  W.  Hogarth. 
*15.  Contrary  to  ;  not  in  accord  with. 


frondose-ferns 

among,  from  beneath,  frnm  bej/ond,  from  behind. 
from  far,  from  high,  from  hence,  from  thence,  fnmi 
whence  (in  these  last  three  the  from is  superfhn> 
from  qff,  from  out  of,  fromunder,  from  where,  from 
without,  from  within. 

from  time  to  time :  At  intervals,  now  and  then. 

The  following  are  now  obsolete: 

From  forth:  Out  of,  from. 
"Young  Aretus,  from  forth  his  bridal  bower, 
Brought  the  full  laver  o'er  their  hands  to  pour." 
Pope:  Homers  Otlyssey,  iii.  657. 

From  out:  Out  from,  forth  from,  from. 

"The  king  with  angry  threatenings /ro?ii  out  a  window 
.  .  .  commanded  his  guard  and  the  rest  of  his  soldiers 
to  hasten  their  death." — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

*from-shapen,  a.    Misshapen. 

*from r  -  ward,  *  fram  -  ward,  *  from  -  mard, 
•vrom-mard,  adj.,  prep.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  framweard. 
=  away  from.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Turned  away,  separated. 

B.  As  prep. :  From,  away  from;  the  opposite  of 
toward. 

"  Thiderward  heo  comen/romward  heore  theoden." 
Lauamon,  iii.  39. 

C.  As  adv. :  Onward,  on. 

"  Fro  thens  fromward.  thei  ben  alle  obeyssant  to  him." 
— Maundeville,  p.  197. 


iii.  2. 

16.  Noting  change. 

"  Transformed  from  a  fair  damysele  into  likeness  of  a 
dragoun."  —  Maundeville,  p.  23. 

II.  Of  time;  Since;  beginning  with. 

"  The  flood  was  not  the  cause  of  mountains,  but  there 
were  mountains  from  the  creation."  —  Raleigh:  History  of 
the  World. 

III.  Of  cause  and  effect  : 

1.  Out  of;  noting  tliecausoorground  of  anything. 
"They  who  believe  that  the  praises  which  arise  from 

valor  are  superior  to  those  which  proceed  from  any  other 
virtues,  have  not  considered."  —  Dryden. 

2.  Because  of  ;  noting  the  reason  or  motive  of  an 
act  or  effect. 

"  That  fixed  mind 

And  high  disdain,  from  sense  of  injured  merit, 
That  with  the  mightiest  raised  me  to  contend." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  i.  98. 

3.  After  ;  noting  derivation  or  source. 

"  I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall, 
And  Enos,  named/rom  me,  the  city  call." 

Dri/den,  Virgil's  jEneid,  iii.  28. 

4.  Noting  the  source  or  origin. 

"  Go,  from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take." 

Pope.-  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  172. 

5.  Noting  progression  from  premises  to  inferences. 
*B.  As  adv.  :  Away. 

"The  falling  from  of  his  friends." 

Stiakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

If  From  is  largely  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
prepositions  and  adverbs  ;  instances  of  this  kind 
are  :  from  above,  from  cfar,  from  amidst,  from 


liverworts  and  algals.  It  is  often  applied,  but 
erroneously,  to  ferns  bearing  their  seeds  on  the 
back  of  the  leaf,  and  Linnaeus  extended  its  applica- 
tion to  palms — a  use  of  the  word  not  quite  aban- 
doned. 

frond,  v.  t.    [FROND,  s.]    To  furnish  with  fronds, 
frfind'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  adj.    [FROND,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As   adjective:   Furnished    or   provided   with' 
fronds. 

"  I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care." 

J.  tl.  Whittier. 

fron-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  frondatio.]  A  stripping 
off  of  leaves,  a  pruning. 

"Lastly  frondation  or  the  taking  off  some  of  the  lux- 
uriant branches  and  sprays  of  such  trees,  especially  of 
whose  leaves  are  profitable  for  cattle,  is  a  kind  of  prun- 
ing."—  Evelyn:  Sylva,  ch.  xxviii. 

fronde, «.  [Fr.=a  sling.]  The  name  given  to  a 
party  in  France,  who,  during  the  minority  of  Louis 
XIV.,  waged  civil  war  with  the  Court  party  headed 
by  Anne  of  Austria  and  Cardinal  Mazarin.  The 
name  was  given  to  the  party  from  the  dread  in 
which  Mazarin  was  held  by  the  malcontents.  They 
were  compared  to  the  street  boys  of  Paris,  who 
were  ready  enough  to  use  their  slings  in  the  absence 
of  the  guardians  of  the  peace,  but  who  made  off 
when  those  officers  appeared. 

•frSnd'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  frondens,  pr.  par.  offron- 
deo=to  put  forth  leaves,  to  bo  green  ;/rons=a  leaf.]1 
Covered  with  leaves. 

*frSn-des'ce,  v.  i.  [Lat./rondcsco,  freq.  of  fron- 
<Jeo=toput  forth  leaves,  to  be  green.]  To  unfold 
leaves,  as  plants ;  to  come  into  leaf. 

fron-desc'-ence,  s.  [Eng.  frondcsc (?) ,-  -ence.J 
The  act  of  unfolding  leaves  ;  a  coming  into  leaf. 

fron-defir',  s.  [Fr.=  (l)  a  partisan  of  the  Fronde 
(q.  v.) ;  (2)  a  slinger.] 

1.  A  member  of  the  Fronde. 

2.  A  member  of  the  opposition ;  an  opponent  of 
the  government. 

fron-dlf -er-ous,  «.    [Eng.  frond,  i  connective, 
and  Lat.  /ero=to  bear.] 
Hot. :  Producing  leaves. 

fron-dlp  -a-rous,  a.  (Eng.  frond,  i  connective, 
and  pan'o=to  bear,  to  bring  forth.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  to  denote  a  plant  which  pro- 
duces leaves  instead  of  fruit. 

*fron-div'-6-rOUS,  a.  [Eng.  frond,  i  connective, 
and  Lat.  t>oro=to  eat,  to  devour.]  Feeding  on 
fronds. 

*frond'-let,  s.  [Eng.  frond ;  dlmin.  suff.  -let.~]  A. 
little  frond. 

frSnd'-Ose,  a.    [Eng.  frond;  -ose.] 
Botany : 

1.  Covered  with  leaves ;  bearing  a  great  number 
of  loaves. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  Cryptogams,  with  foliaceous 
or  loaf-like  expansions.    (Figuier.) 

tfrondose-ferns,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  club-mosses  (Lycopodiacea'). 
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frondous 

tfrond-ous,  a.  [Lat./ro?w  (genit.  frondia),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ous.T 

Boi.  <&  Hort.:  Leafy;  producing  leaves  and 
flowers  on  one  organ.  (Used  occasionally  in  de- 
scribing abnormally  luxuriant  states  of  roses  and 
^anemones.) 

fron§,  s.  [Lat.=the  forehead,  the  brow,  the 
front.] 

Anat.:  That  part  of  the  visage  which  extends 
from  one  temple  to  the  other,  and  is  comprised  in 
« vertical  direction  between  the  roots  of  the  hair 
and  the  superciliary  ridges. 

frdnt,  *frount,  *frownt,  *frunt,  *frunte,  s.  &  a. 
tFr-/ron£=the  forehead,  from  Lat. /ronfem-  (accus. 
of  front) ;  Port.  &  Ital./ronte;  Sp./re?ite.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

4.1)  The  forehead. 

"His  face  long  andbrod  also, 
His/rounf  large  yaough." 

Life  of  Beket,  1,195. 
*(2)  The  face,  the  countenance. 

"Magnus  his  ample  front  sublime  uprears." 

Byron:  College  Examination. 

(3)  The  front  or   side   of   anything   directed   or 
looking  forward;  the  forepart. 

"  The  prince  approached  the  door, 
Possessed  the  porch,  and  on  the  front  above 
He  fixed  the  fatal  bongh." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  Mneid,  vi.  365. 

(4)  The  foremost  or  most  advanced  part. 

"A  band  of  strong  and  sinewy  bows 
Out  of  the  army  picked;  the  front  of  all  the  field." 

Drayton;  Polyolbion,  s.  22. 
<5)  The  van  of  an  army. 

'"Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left, 
A  dreadful  interval !  and/ronf  to  front 
Presented."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  105. 

(6)  A  position  directly  before  the  face  of  a  person 
•or  tno  foremost  part  of  a  thing. 

"  Placed  him  on  the  floor  of  the  court  in  front  of  his 
mother." — Dickens;  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.miv. 

(7)  A  room  in  the  front  part  of  a  house. 

"Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  embellished  one  side  of  the  fire  in 
his  first-floor/ronf." — Dickens;  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxxii 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  appearance ;  a  show  in  the  face,  especially 
of  boldness 

"Yet  the  inhabitants  showed  a  bold  front;  and  their 
courage  was  stimulated  by  their  preachers." — Macaulay.- 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*(2)  Impudence;  shamelessness. 

<3)  A  set  of  false  hair  or  curls  worn  by  ladies. 

<4)  A  dickey  for  a  shirt. 

(5)  The  foremost  part,  the  beginning. 

"Philomel  in  siimmer's/ronf  doth  sing." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  102. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  Two  half-bastions  and  a  curtain. 

2.  Mil, :  The  most  advanced  seat  of  operations. 

B.  As  adj.:  Relating  to  or  situated  in  or  at  the 
front ;  as,  a  front  rank,  a,  front  seat. 

"She  had  placed  in  her/ronf  parlor-window  a  placard." 
— Dickens:  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxxiv. 

If  For  the  difference  between  front  and  face,  see 
FACE. 

^  To  come  to  the  front:  To  take  a  prominent  posi- 
tion or  rank. 

front-door,  8.  The  door  in  the  front  of  a  house ; 
the  principal  entrance. 

front- View,  s.  The  appearance  presented  by  any 
object  when  seen  directly  from  the  front,  as  opposed 
to  a  side  or  back  view. 

front,  v.  t.  &  i.    [FRONT,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  oppose  or  meet  directly,  or  face  to  face;  to 
encounter. 

**You  four  shall  front  them  in  the  narrow  lane." — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.t  Pt.  I.,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  stand  or  be  situated  opposite  or  in  front  of 
any  place  or  thing. 

"Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  right." 

Scott.-  Marmion,  vi.  24. 
*3.  To  defy. 

"Front  him  to  his  face."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II., 
v.  1. 

*4.  To  fortify  or  defend  in  front. 

"  Yonder  walls  ih&t  front  your  town." 

Shakesp.-:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  6.      « 

*5.  To  meet ;  to  appear  in  the  presence  of. 
6.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  front :  to  supply  a 
front  to ;  as,  to  front  a  house  with  marble. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  stand  or  go  foremost. 

"I  front  but  in  that  file 
Where  others  tell  steps  with  me." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 
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2.  To  stand  or  bo  situated  with  the  face  or  front 
toward  any  object. 

"Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  vain 
To  old  lona's  holy  fane." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  10. 

fr6nt  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng./ron<;  -age.l 

1.  The  front  part  of  a  building  or  other  structure. 

2.  The  extent  of  the  front  of  anything. 

front -ag-er  (agaslg).e.  [Eng./ranfag(e),--er.] 
Law:  One  who  owns  the  opposite  side.      (Jacob.) 
fr6nt-al,    *front-ale,   'front-all,  *frount  el, 
a.  &  8.    [Fr. ;  Ital.  frontale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lung.:  Being  in  front;  at  or  on  the  front. 
"A  movement  upon  that  place,  whether  by  frontal  attack 

or  threatening  a  flank,  is  among  the  probabilities  of  the 
ensuing  week.   — London  Standard. 

2.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:  Relating  or  belonging  to,  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  front. 

(2)  Compar. :  Pertaining  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
third  cranial  segment,  corresponding  to  the  vertical 
part  of  the  frontal  bones  in  man.    (Huxley,  &c.) 
(See  the  compounds.) 

B.  As  subst. :    (Lat.  frontale,  from  from  (genit. 
froutis)  =  the  forehead. ) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  frontlet ;  a  fillet  or  band  worn  on  the  fore- 
head. 

"The  boat  and  the  barbet  with/rounfe!  shnle  feghe." 
Political  Songs,  p.  164. 

*2.  A  curtain  of  a  bed. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  small  imi- 
tation of  a  roof  over  a 
small  door  or  window. 

2.  Ecclesiology : 

(1)  Prop.:  A  hanging 
of  embroidery  covering 
the  front  of  the  altar, 
and  varied  in  color,  ac- 
cording to  the  festival ; 
an  antependium. 

"Item,  thre  pece  of  hin- 

§aris  for  the  chapel],  of 
ammes  of  the  hew  of  the 
orenge  and  purpure. 


frontispiece 


Frontal. 


Item,  ane  frontale  of  the  samyne  dammas  frenyeit  with 
silk."— Inventories  (1689),  p.  61. 

(2)  Less  Prop. :  A  piece  of  metal  or  enamel  work, 
or  of  mosaic,  with  gilding  and  jewelry,  or  of  wood 
painted  or  carved  or  forming  an  arcade  of  images, 
and  serving  the  same  purpose  as  (1). 

3.  Med. :  A  bandage  or  topical  application  to  the 
forehead. 

"The  torpedo,  alive,  stupefies  at  a  distance;  but  after 
death  produceth  no  such  effect:  which  had  they  retained, 
they  might  have  supplied  opium,  and  served  as  frontals 
in  phrengies." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

4.  Mil.:  A  metal  face-guard  for  a  soldier, 
frontal-angle,  s. 

Anat. :  For  def.  see  extract. 

"When  the  skull  rests  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  frontal-bone 
with  that  plane,  which  may  be  called  the  frontal-angle, 
will  afford  at  least  as  correct  a  means  of  estimating  the 
degree  of  perfection  of  cranial  development  as  what  is 
commonly  called  the  facial-angle."— Humphreys:  The 
Human  Skeleton,  p.  245. 

frontal-artery,  s. 

Anat.:  One  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  oph- 
thalmic artery.  It  passes  from  the  orbit  of  its  inner 
angle,  and,  ascending  on  the  forehead,  supplies  the 
muscles,  integuments,  and  pericranium,  anastomos- 
ing with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side. 

frontal-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  A  bone,  double  in  the  fetus,  single  in  the 
adult,  situate  at  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  at  the 
superior  part  of  the  face.  It  forms  the  vault  of  the 
orbit,  lodges  the  ethmoid  bone  in  a  notcli  in  its 
middle  part,  and  is  articulated  besides  with  the 
sphenoid,  parietal,  and  nasal  bones,  the  ossa  unguis, 
superior  maxillary,  and  malar  bones. 

frontal-eminence,  s. 

Anat. :  The  part  forming  the  greatest  convexity 
of  the  forehead  on  each  side.  It  is  separated  by 
a  slight  depression  from  below  from  the  superciliary 
ridge. 

frontal-hammer,  s. 

Forg.:  A  forge-hammer  lifted  by  a  cam,  acting 
upon  a  tongue  immediately  in  front  of  the  hammer- 
head. 

frontal-lobe,  s. 

Anat. :  That  portion  of  the  brain  which  is  situated 
in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  above  the 
horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 


frontal-nerve,  s. 

Anat. :  The  largest  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic  nerve  (q.  v.). 

frontal-sinuses,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  deep  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the 
frontal  bone.  They  are  separated  by  a  median 
septum,  and  open  below  into  the  anterior  cells  of 
the  ethmoid  bone.  They  appear  during  the  first 
year,  and  go  on  increasing  in  size  up  to  old  age. 

frontal-suture,  s. 

Anat.:  A  suture  between  the  two  portions  of  the 
frontal  bone.  It  occurs  in  children,  and  even  in 
some  adults  it  is  not  obliterated  by  ossification. 

fr6n  -tate,  fr6n'-tat-ed,  a.  [Eng.,  <fec.,  front; 
-ate,-ated.] 

Bot. :  Increasing  in  breadth ;  growing  broader. 

fr6nt'-box,  *.  [Eng.  front  and  box  (q.  v.).]  A 
box  in  a  theater  from  which  there  is  a  direct  view 
on  to  the  stage. 

"That  men  may  say,  when  we  thefrontbox  grace, 
Behold  the  first  in  virtue,  as  in  face." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  17. 

fr&nt  -ed,  a.  [Eng./ront,'-ed.]  Formed  with  or 
drawn  up  in  a  front. 

"  Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigades  form." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  632. 
*fr6nt-er,  s.    [Eng./ron<;  -er.] 
Eccles.:  A  frontal  (q.  v.). 

fron  -tier,  *fron-ter,  *froun-tor,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
frontiere,  from  Low  Lat.  fronteria,  frontaria,  from 
frons  (genit.  /ronfts)  =  a  forehead,  an  exterior,  a 
front;  Ital.  frontiera ;  Sp.frontera;  Port. fronteira 
=a  frontier.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  That  part  of  a  country  which  fronts  or  borders 
upon  another ;  the  border  or  the  marches  or  extreme 
limit  of  a  country. 

"I  upon  my  frontiers  here 
Keep  residence."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  996. 

*2.  An  outwork  in  fortification. 

"Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  T.,  ii.  3. 

•3.  The  forehead. 

"Their  bolstered  hair,  which  standeth  crested  round 
their  frontiers,  and  hangeth  over  chair  faces." — Stubbes. 

*4.  The  extreme  edge,  limit,  01  border ;  the  most 
remote  part. 
*5.  The  border,  the  edge  of  anything. 

"In  the  frountor  of  the  high  stage." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  16. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  frontier  or 
border  of  a  country ;  border. 

"And  so  with  readie  minds  and  active  bodies  they 
breake  through  the  frontier  bankes  over  against  them, 
whiles  the  enemies  were  amused  on  the  fires  that  our  men 
made." — P.  Holland:  Ammianus  Marcelllnus,  p.  106. 

IT  For  the  difference  between/ronKer  and  border, 
see  BORDER. 

*fr8n  -tier,  *fron-tlre,  v.  i.  &  t.    [FRONTIER,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  stand  on  the  frontier ;  to  constitute  a  fron- 
tier or  border. 

2.  To  possess  territories  bordering  on  or  forming 
a  frontier  to  another. 

B.  Tram. :  To  place  on  the  frontier ;  to  surround, 
to  hem  in. 

"  Yet  now  that  it  is  no  more  a  border,  norfrontired  with 
enemies,  why  should  such  privileges  be  any  more  con- 
tinued?"—Spenser.-  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

frSn'-tlgnac,  fron'-tlniac  (tignac,  tiniac  as 
tin^yac),  s.  [Fr.  Frontignan.  (See  def.)]  A 
kind  of  wine  made  at  Frontignan  in  Herault, 
France. 

fr6nt  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FRONT,  ti.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  standing  or  being 
placed  facing  or  opposite  to  an  object:  the  act  of 
placing  a  front  on  ;  as,  the  fronting  of  a  house  with 
stone. 

front'-Ing-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  fronting;  -ly.]  In 
such  a  manner  or  position  as  to  front  or  face  some 
particular  object ;  in  a  facing  position ;  opposingly. 

fron'-tiniac  (tiniac  as  tin-yac),  s.  [FRON- 
TIONAC.] 

fron -tls-piese.  *fron-tis-pice, «.  [Fr.  frontis- 
pice,  from  Low  Lat.  front ispicium=a  front  view  a 
front;/>-o?u>  (genit.  frontus)=&  front,  and  specio=to 
see ;  Ital.  frontimizw ;  Sp.  frontispicio.]  That  which 
is  seen  in  or  at  the  front ;  as — 

*1.  The  front  of  a  house,  the  facade. 

"  But  the  greatest  difficultie  in  this  kinde  of  worke,  was 
about  the  verie  frontispiece  and  miiine  lintle-tree."— P. 
Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxzvi.  ch.  xiv. 
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frontless 

2.  All  engraving,  drawing,  or  picture  fronting  the 
title-page  of  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  book, 

"Thou" It  bear  about  a  quire  of  wicked  paper, 
Defiled  with  sanctified  rhimes, 
And  idols  in  tb&frvnli*t>iece." 

I'ai-tin-iyht:  Ordinary,  iii.  6. 

*3.  The  front,  the  open  visible  space'. 

"  The  eveningon  the  frontispiece  of  heaven 
His  mantle  spreads  with  many  colors  gay." 

Glover:  On  Sir  Isaac  -YeirfoH. 
•4.  The  first  view  or  sight. 

'"Tis  paradise  to  look 
On  the  fair  frontispiece  of  Nature's  book." 

Dryden:  Britannia  Kedh'iva,  107. 
5.  The  face.    (Slang.) 

IT  The  corrupt  spelling,  frontispiece,  is  due  to  an 
erroneous  idea  that  the  latter  part  of  the  word  was 
the  English  piece, 

*fr6nt'-lSss,  a.  [English  front ;  -less.]  Wanting 
shame  or  modesty ;  f  ullof  effrontery,  shameless. 

"The  Athenian's  [Socrates]  modest  irony  was  of  an. 
other  taste,  and  better  suited  to  the  decorum  of  conversa- 
tion, than  the  Syrian's  [Lucian]  frontless  buffoonery." — 
Surd:  On  the  Manner  of  Writing  Dialogue.  (Pref. ) 

*fr6nt  -less-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  frontless;  -ly."\  In  a 
shameless,  barefaced  manner;  without  shame  or 
modesty. 

fr6nt  -let,s.  [For/ro»faief,adimin.  from  frontal 
(q.v.).l 

1.  A  frontal,  a  small  band  or  fillet  worn  on  the 
forehead.  (Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  3.) 

•2.  A  face,  an  appearance. 

"Of  shorter  limb,  and  frontlet  more  ornate, 
Such  the  Silurian."  Dyer:  The  Fleece,  i. 

fron-to,  in  compos.  [Lat./rons  (genit./ron^is).] 
Pertaining  to  the  forehead. 

fronto-parietal  suture,  s. 

Anat. :  A  suture  which  connects  the  frontal  and 
the  parietal  bones.  It  is  called  also  the  coronal 
suture. 

fron  -ton.  s.   [Fr.] 

_  Arch. :  The  decorated  entrance  to  a  building,  con- 
sisting of  a  cornice  supported  by  consoles  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  pediment. 

frdnt'-room,  s.  [Eng. 
.front,  and  room.]  A 
room  in  the  front  of  a 
house. 

front-ward,  adv. 
[Eng.  front,  s. ;  -ward.] 
Erectly,  upward. 

"  Men  define  a  man — 

The  creature  who  looks 
frontward  to  the  stars." 

E.  H.  Browning:  Aurora 
.Leigh,  vii. 

«fr5p-plsh,  a.    [A 


Fronton. 


modification  of  frappish  (q.  v.}.]     Peevish,  cross, 
froward. 

*fr<5re,  a.  &  adv.    [FEOENE.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Frosty,  frozen. 

B.  As  adv. :  Frostily,  sharply,  keenly. 

*frbrne,  a.  [A.  S.  froren,  pa.  par.  of  /r£o»em=to 
freeze ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gevroren,  pa.  par.  of  vriesen 
=to  freeze;  Ger.  gefroren,  pa.  par.  of  frieren  =  t» 
freeze  (q.  v.).]  Frozen,  congealed  with  cold. 

•frbr'-f,  *froar'-?,  a.  [ English  fror(e);  -y.] 
Frozen,  frosted,  rigid,  or  stiff  with  cold. 

•frosh,  *frosche,  *froske,  *frosse,  s.  [A.  S.frox: 
O.  H.  Ger.  frote,  frosch;  Icel.  froskr;  Dut.  vorsch.] 
£FKOO(l),s.J  A  frog. 

frost,  *forst,  *forste,  s.  [A.  S.forst,  tromfrfosan 
=to  freeze; cogn.  with  Dut.  vorst;  Ger.  frost;  Icel., 
Can.  &  Sw.  frost.]  [FEEEZE,  v.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  freezing  or  oecoming  frozen ; 
the  congelation  of  fluids  by  the  loss  or  abstraction 
of  heat. 

2.  That  state  of  the  atmosphere   which  causes 
fluids  to  freeze ;  severe  cold,  or  frosty  weather. 

"The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost." 

Shakesp.:  Benry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

3.  Frozen  dew.    [HOAB-FBOST.] 

*II.  Fig.:  Coldness,  chilliness,  or  severity  of  man- 
ner or  feeling. 

If  (1)  Black-frost:  [BLACK-FEOST.] 
(2)  Hoar-frost:   [HOAB-FBOST.] 

frost-bearer, «.    [CBYOPHOEUS.] 

frost-bite,  s.  A  state  of  numbness  of  any  part  of 
the  body,  but  especially  of  the  extremities,  caused 
by  exposure  to  extreme  cold. 

frost-blite,  e. 

Hot. :  Chenopodium  album. 

frost-blue,  s.    A  coarse  variety  of  smalt. 
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frost-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  small  fish,  Morrhua  pruinosa,  common 
on  the  coasts  of  this  country  just  after  frost  sets  in, 
whence  the  English  name.  It  is  called  also  the 
Tom-cod. 

frost-lamp,  s.  An  oil-lamp  placed  beneath  the 
oil-tube  of  an  Argand  lamp  to  keep  the  oil  in  a  flow- 
ing condition  on  cold  nights.  It  is  used  especially 
in  lighthouses. 

,  frost-mist,  s.  A  mist  caused  in  frosty  weather 
through  the  freezing  of  the  vapor  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

frost- smoke,  s. 

Meteor.:  A  smoke-like  appearance  occurring  at 
times  over  the  sea  in  the  Arctic  regions.  It  is  con- 
gealed fog. 

frost- weed,  frost-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  Helianthemum  canadense,  a  rock  rose  about 
a  foot  high,  with  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada.  Late  in  the  autumn  ice 
crystals  rise  from  the  cracked  bark  of  the  root, 
whence  it  is  named.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
aromatic  tonic. 

frost,  v.  t.  &  i.    [FEOST,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  injure  by  frost ;  as,  Growing  vegetables  are 
frosted. 

2.  To  cover  with  hoar-frost. 

"Hoary  Thames,  with/rosfed  oziers  crowned, 
Was  three  long  moons  in  icy  fetters  bound." 

Oay:  Trivia,  ii.  369. 

3.  To  rough  up  the  nails   in  a  horse's  shoe  to 
enable  him   to  gain  a   firm   foothold    on   frozen 
Ground. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  cover  with  any  substance  resembling  frost ; 
as,  A  cake  is  frosted  with  powdered  sugar. 

2.  To  make  hoary  or  white ;  to  whiten. 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  frostbitten, 
•frost-bite,  v.  t.    [Eng.  frost,  and  bite.] 

1.  To  nip  up  or  affect  with  frost;  to  make  frost- 
bitten. 

2.  To  expose  to  a  frosty  atmosphere. 

frost  -bit-ten,  a.    [Eug./rosf,  and  bitten  (q.  T.).] 
1.  Lit. :  Affected  with  or  numbed  by  frost ;  nipped 
or  withered  by  the  frost. 
*2.  Fig. :  Nippe'l,  as  plants  by  the  frost. 

frost '-b6und,  a.  [Eng./ros<,and  bound.]  Bound 
or  confined  by  frost. 

frost  ed,  a.    [Eng.  frost;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language! 

1.  Covered  with  frost  or  any  substance  resembling 
frost. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  the  dead  or  lusterless  ap- 
pearance of  gold^  silver,  or  glass,  when  polishing 
the  surface  is  omitted.    It  is  supposed  to  resemble 
the  hoar-frost,  and  hence  the  name.    Frosted  work 
is  introduced  as  a  foil  or  contrast  to  burnish  work, 
in  which  the  metal  receives  the  full  lusterfrom  the 
use  of  an  agate  or  flint  burnisher.    Electroplated 
work  is  in  the  frosted  condition  as  it  comes  from 
the  bath,  and  may  be  burnished  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  frosted   appearance    on   glass    is    given    by 
grinding,    or  by    the    Sand-blast    (q.   v.),  making 
ground-glass,  which  diffuses  the  rays,  and  does  not 
transmit  a  direct  ray  or  clear  image. 

II.  Bot .  .*  Having  the  appearance  of  hoar-frost ; 
as  the  leaves  of  Rosa  pruinosa.  It  is  nearly  the 
same  as  "dewy,"  except  that  the  glittering  par- 
ticles are  opaque. 

frosted-glass,  s. 

Glass-man. :  A  form  of  glass  made  by  the  Vene- 
tians. It  has  irregularly  varied  marble-like  pro- 
jecting dislocations  in  the  intervening  fissures. 
Suddenly  plunging  hot  glass  into  cold  water  pro- 
ducest  crystalline  convex  fractures,  with  a  polished 
exterior;  but  the  concave  intervening  figures  are 
caused,  first  by  chilling,  and  then  reheating  at  tho 
furnace,  and  simultaneously  expanding  the  vo 
heated  ball  of  glass  by  blowing,  thus  separating  the 
crystals  from  each  other,  and  leaving  open  figures 
between,  which  is  done  preparatory  to  forming 
vases  or  ornaments.  Although  it  appears  covered 
with  fractures,  it  is  perfectly  sonorous. 

frosted- work,  s. 

Arch, :  Ornamental  work,  resembling  in  appear- 
ance hoar-frost  on  plants. 

frost '-I-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  frosty ;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  With  frost ;  with  excessive  cold. 

*2.  Fig. :  With  coldness,  coolness,  or  frigidity; 
coldly. 


frothily 


frOBf-Ing,  a.    [Eng.  frost;  -ing.] 
Cook.:  A   composition  of  powdered  loaf-sugar 
mixed  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  used  to  frost  cakes. 

•frost -less,  «.  [Eng.  frost;  •less.']  Free  from 
frost. 

frost  -nail,  s.  [Eng.  frost,  and  nail.']  A  rough- 
ing nail ;  driven  into  a  horse's  shoe  to  enable  him 
to  gain  a  firm  foothold  on  frozen  ground. 

frost  -nailed,  a.  [English  frost,  and  nailed.] 
Having  the  nails  roughed. 

frost'-nlpped,  a.  [English  frost,  and  nipped.] 
Nipped  up  or  blighted  by  the  frost ;  frost-bitten. 

frost  -w6rk,  «.  [English  frost,  and  work.]  The 
beautiful  patterns  or  figures  formed  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  hoar-frost  on  windows,  plants,  &c. 

frost-?,  *froost-y,  *frost-ie,  a.  [Eng.frost;*y.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  freezing;  ex- 
cessively  cold;  attended   with   frost;    as,    frosty 
weather,  afrosty  night. 

"  Or  finally  for  the  great  store  of  waters  engendered  in 
th&tfrostiti  and  cold  climate,  that  the  bankes  are  not  able 
to  holde  them."— Hookluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  27. 

2.  Affected  or  injured  by  frost;  under  the  influ- 
ence of  frost  j  frozen ;  as,  The  ground  is  frosty. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Cold;  cool  or  frigid  in  disposition  or  temper; 
without  heat  or  ardor. 

"  Youth  is  fiery,  age  is  frost  y." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  iv. 

2.  Hoary ;  white ;  as  though  covered  with  hoar- 
frost. 

"  Where  is  loyalty? 

If  it  be  banished  from  thefrosty  head, 
Where  shall  it  find  a  harbor  in  the  earth?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  v.  1 

•frote,  *froote,  *frot-ea,  v.  t.  [0.  Fr.  froter; 
Yr.frotter;  Sp.frotar;  Ital./rettare=to  rub.] 

1.  To  rub. 

"Who  rubbith  now,  vthofroteth  now  his  lippes?" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,745. 

2.  To  stroke. 

"Her  hedes  thay  fawne  and /rote."—  Gawaine,  1,919. 

•frot -er-gr,  8.  [English  frote ;  -erer.]  One  who 
rubs  another. 

froth,  *frothe,  s.  [Icel.  frodha,  fraudh;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  fraade;  Sv.fradga.] 

I.  Lit.:   Foam,  spume;   the   bubbles  caused   in 
liquors  by  agitation  or  fermentation. 

"When  wind  expireth  from  under  the  sea,  as  it  causeth 
some  liglr,  motions  of  bubbles,  and  white  circles  of  froth." 
— Bacon:  Natural  History. 

II.  Fiyuratively : 

1.  An  empty,  senseless,  or  unsubstantial  display 
of  eloquence  or  wit ;  mere  words  without  sense  or 
substance ;  empty  talk. 

"II  the  mind  be  full  and  embittered,  it  will  assuredly 
have  its  vent,  and,  like  unsettled  liquors,  work  over  into 
froth  and  foulness." — South,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  9. 

2.  Anything  vain  or  empty ;  light,  unsubstantial 
matter. 

"  Drunke  withfrothes  of  pleasure." 

Stirling:  Chorus  to  the  Tragedy  of  Darius. 

froth-worm,  s.    The  same  as  FBOG-WOBM  (q.  v.). 
froth,  *frothe,  v.  t.  &  i.    [FEOTH,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally : 

\.  To  cause  to  foam ;  to  cause  froth  to  appear  on 
the  surface. 

"Fill  me  a  thousand  pots,  and  froth  'em,  froth  *em." 
Beaum.  &Flet.:  Pilgrim,  iii.  6. 

2.  To  cover  with  froth ;  as,  A  horse  froths  his  bit. 

*II.  Fiji. :  To  emit  or  utter  as  froth ;  to  give  vent 
to  anything  unsubstantial,  vain,  or  empty. 

"He  frets  within,  froths  treason  at  his  mouth." 

Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  i.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  foam;  to  give  out  froth  or  foam;  to 
become  covered  with  froth. 

"And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast." 

Longfellow:  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 
*2.  Fig.:  To  talk  emptily;  to  give  vent  to  empty 
words. 

"  Excess  muddies  the  best  wit,  and  makes  It  flutter  and 
froth  high." — Grew.  (Johnson.) 


•froth'-I-ly5,  adv.    [Eng.  frothy;  -ly.] 
1.  Lit. :   In  a  frothing   manner;   with   {roth   or 
foam ;  foamingly. 

frost'-I-ness,  s.    [Eng. frosty;  -ncss.1    The  qual-      2.  Fig.:  In  a  frothy,  trifling,  empty,  or  unsub- 
ity  or  state  of  being  irosty ;  freezing  cold.  stantial  manner ;  emptily,  vainly. 


Mil,    bdy;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;     -tion,      -g,ion  =  zaun.    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.    -We.    -Ale,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


frothiness 

froth -I-neSS,  s.    [Eng. frothy;  -ness.] 


frow   (21,. free, 
connected  with  frc. 


1936 

[Etym.    doubtful;  perhaps 


fructiparous 

[Eng.  frow  (1),  s. ; 


"  Should  I  testify  to  such  a  one's  face  of  the  prof ane-    Jt   h'ag   a 


ness  and  frothinys  of  his  discourse,  I  should  disoblige    h~  ^  s~et~inThe~  plane"  of  "the  bKde,  but  at  right 
him  forever.     I  dare  not  do  it.    Pare  not  do  it !    — bouth:  -          -^    -    .     -   . 

Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  9. 


or  without  froth. 

froth -spit,  s.  [Eng.  froth,  and  spit.]  The  same 
as  CUCKOO-SPIT  (q.  v.).  : 

froth  -Stick,  froath  -Stick,  s.  TEng.  froth,  and 
stick.]  A  stick  for  whipping  up  milk,  or  making  up 
a  syllabub. 

"  My  bairn  has  tocher  of  her  awn — 
A  shode-shool  of  a  holinclub, 
Afroathfttick,  a  can,  a  creel,  a  knock." 
Country  Wedding,  in  Watson's  Coll.,  iii.  47. 

froth'-?,  *froath-y,  a.    [Eng.  froth;  -».] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  froth ;  consisting  of  froth. 

"  Behold  R  frothy  substance  rise: 
Be  cautious,  or  your  bottle  flies."        Swift. 

2.  Full  of  or  covered  with  froth  or  foam. 
"He  neighs,  he  snorts,  he  bears  his  head  on  high ; 

Before  his  ample  chest  the  frothy  waters  fly." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  jEneid,  xi.  752. 
•II.  Figuratively: 
1.  Soft;  not  solid  or  firm. 


angles  to  its  length".    It  is  driven  by  a  mallet. 

*fr( 

cleft. 


•froth -less,  a.    [Eng.  froth;  -less.]    Free  from      ,'frcJw,  a.    [FROUOH.]    Brittle ;  easily  broken  or 


"Their  bodies  are  so  solid  and  hard    as   you  need  not 

fear  that  bathing  should  make  them  frothy."— Bacon:     ness,  moroseness,  perversity. 
Natural  History. 

2.  Vain,  empty,  unsubstantial,  trifling. 


popular  enterludes  we  shall  discover  them  to  bee  either 
scurrilous,  4c.,  or  at  the  best  but  frothy,  vaine,  and  fnu- 
olous." — Prynne:  3  Htstrio-Mastix,  i. 

frothy-poppy,  s. 

Bo*.:  Silene  inflata.  It  is  not  a  genuine  poppy, 
nor  at  all  akin  to  one.  Called  Frothy  from  the  idea 
that  the  froth  of  the  cuckoo-spit  froghopper  is 
more  frequently  seen  upon  it  thau  upon  most  other 
plants.  (Britten  <St  Holland.) 

frough,  a.    [FREUCH.] 

*fro"un9e,  *frounse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tr.froncer;  Dut. 
fronssen;  Sp./runcir;  Port. franzio.]  [FLOUNCE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  into  wrinkles ;  to  wrinkle  up. 

"Haue  her  min  honde,  I  shall  thee  wedde  : 
And  thus  his  trouth  he  leyth  to  wedde. 
With  that  she  frounceth  vp  the  browe." 

Gower:  C.  A.;  1. 

2.  To  curl,  to  frizzle  or  crisp  the  hair  about  the 
face. 

"To  frounce  and  curie  the  haire,  to  become  effeminate 
in  speech  and  body,  is  the  very  patterne  of  our  youth." — 
Prynne:  1  Histrio-Mastix,  v.  7. 


*fr<Sw  -?  (1),  *frow-ie,  «.    [Eng.  frow  (1),  s. ;  -j/.J 
p,  a."(q.v.)]  Musty,  frowsy. 

•cards  from  tho  balk,  billet,  or  juggle.    p]ic,i  to  wood  which  works    evenly 'and 
ed^e,  wedge-shaped  Wade,  ^and^a    splitting  or  tearing. 

frowst  -f,  a.    [FROWSY.]    Frowsy,  musty. 

fr<5w  -zf,  a.    [FROUZY.] 

froz  -en,  'froze,  pa.  par.  &  n.    [FREEZE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par,:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Congealed  with  cold. 

"  Like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Lust  Minstrel,  iii.  26. 

•2.  Subject  to  frost  or  excessive  cold;  excessively 
cold ;  frosty ;  as,  a  frozen  climate. 
•II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Chill,  cold,  or  frigid  in  affection  or  disposition ; 
wanting  in  warmth  offoeling. 

"Be  not  ever/roseH,  coy." — Carew. 

2.  Wanting  in  natural  heat  or  vigor;  cold,  unfeel- 
ing. 

frozen  ocean,  s. 

Geog.:  The  North  and  South  Polar  Seas. 

*froz -en-ness,  s.  [English  frozen;  -ness.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  frozen. 

"Return  to  that  frozen  ness  which  is  hardly  dissolved." 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  froward;  perverse-  —Up.  Gardiner. 

F.  R.  S.  A  contraction  for  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

*frub'-Ish,  •frub-blsh,  r.  t.  [FURBISH.]  To 
furbish ;  to  rub  up. 

*fruct,  v.  i.    [O.  Fr.  fruict;  Lat.  fructus= fruit 


fro  -ward,  *fra-ward,  a.  &  adv.    [The  Northern 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  willing  to  yield  or  comply  with  what  is 
asked  or  required;  perverse;  peevish;  refractory; 
ungovernable ;  difficult  to  manage ;  morose. 

"  Russell  had  always  been  froicard ,  arrogant,  and  muti- 
nous."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng  ,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Unpropitious,  adverse. 

"To  th*  importunity 
Of  froward  fortune  shall  be  forced  to  yeeld." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  31. 

•B.  At  adv. :  Away  from. 

"  At  euen  cam  a  f ugelflight  froward  Arabie  to  hem 
rigt."  Genesis  and  Exodus,  3,321. 

fro  -ward-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  froward;  -ly.]  In  a 
froward,  perverse,  morose,  or  petulant  manner. 

"  I  hid  me  and  was  wroth,  and  he  went  frotcardly  in  the 
way  of  his  heart." — Isaiah  Ivii.  17. 

fro -ward-ness,  s.    [Eng.  froward ;  -ness.] 


L7OB,    lUWKUMMVODj   1JV1  VWBOMIM 

2.  A  perverse,  disobedient,  or  obstinate  act. 
"  How  many  frowardnesses  of  ours  does  he  smother? 

Ifwesurney  the  stile,  or  subiect  matter  of  all   our    how  many  indignities  does  he  pass  by?  how  many  affronts 
-,' , i__'n   ji xi *~  <.,.,...;.!,....     does  he  put  up  at  our  handa? — South;    Sermons,   vol. 

frow-er,  s.    [Eng.  frow  (2) ;  -er.]    The  same  as    (q.  vj.] 'To  bear  fruit. 
FROW(2),«.  (q.  T.) 


"A/rower  of  iron  for  cleaving  of  lath, 
With  roll  for  a  sawpit,  good  husbandry  hath." 

Titsser:   Husbandrie,  ch.  xvii.,  St.  8. 

•frtfw'-ej1,  a,    [FROWY  (2),  a.] 
•frdw'-Ing,   a.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Apparently, 
damp  or  foggy. 

"  Gather  not  roses  in  a  wet  and  frowing  houre." 

Suckling:  Aglaura,  1,638. 


•friict,  s.    [FRCCT,  v.]    Increase,  fruit. 
fruct-ed,   a.     [Lat.  /rac<(««)=fruit;    English, 

Her. :  Bearing  fruit ;  applied  to  a  tree  or  plant 
so  represented  on  an  escutcheon. 

friic-tes'-9ense,  s.  [Lat.  /r«ci(«s)=fruit;  Eng. 
suff.  -escence.] 

Bot. :  The  time  when  the  fruit  of  a  plant  is  ripe ; 
the  fruiting  season. 


•frow-Iah,  a,    [Eng.  frow,   (1)8.; -toft.]    Musty,     _  friic-ttc'-u-16se,  a.  JAs   if  from  a  Low  Latin 


damp,  rank,  fetid. 

"He  that  is  rank  or  frowish  in  savour.     Hircosus."— 
Withal,  p.  286. 

frtfwn,  *froune,  •frowne,  *frown-yn,  v.  i.  &  t. 
TO.   Fr.    *froguer,  "frononer.  preserved   in  Fr.  se 

*-"'      '  J    .     a  f         1        J  fa  I          •_.«_• . :_l_,_.l 


frowning ;  » 
frOyna.J 

A.  Intransitive: 


fruciiculosus.]  Producing  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit; 
loaded  with  fruit. 

FrfiC  -tl-dor,  s.    [Fr.=fruit-giver.] 

Galena. :  The  name  given  in  October,  1793,  by  the- 
French  Convention  to  the  twelfth  month  of  the 
republican  year.  It  commenced  on  Aug.  18,  and 
ended  on  Sept.  16,  and  was  the  third  summer 
month. 

•fruc-tlf-er-ous,  a.  [Lat./ntc/i/er,  from/ruc(tis 


set  off   with    flounces,    fringes,    oy  the  contraction  of  the  brows ;  to  assume  a  stern 


y»i 

3.  To   adorn  or 
plaits,  &c. 

"  Not  tricked  and  frounced  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attick  boy  to  hunt." 

Hilton:  II  Penseroso,  123. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  form  wrinkles  on  the  brow: 
hence,  to  frown,  to  show  displeasure. 

"  On  the  other  side,  the  Commons  frounced  and  stormed 
in  these  and  such  like  tearmes."—  P.  Holland:  I.ivius, 
p.  621. 

•frounje,  *fronce,  s.    [FROUNCE,  ».] 

I.  Orci.  Lang. :  A  wrinkle,  a  plait,  a  fold,  a  flounce. 

"These  words  said  she,  and  with  the  lappe  of  her  gar- 
ment, yplited  in  a.  frounce,  she  dried  mine  eyen  that  weren 
f  ul  of  the  wawes  of  my  wepings." — Chaucer;  Iloecitts,  bk.  i. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Hawk. :  A  disease  in  hawks,  in  which  a  dirty 
white  foam  gathers  about  the  mouth  and  palate. 
"  The  hawke  had  no  lyst 
To  come  to  his  fyst, 
She  loked  as  she  had  the/ronw." 

Skelton:  Ware  the  Hawke. 


LToexpressdispleasure^n^y^ce.orsternness    ^^d^=^^n^f '  ^  " 


friic-tlM-ca'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  fructificatio.  fruc- 
tificatus,  pa.  par.  of  fructinco=to  bear  fruit;  Fr> 
fructification.]    [FRUCTIFY.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  bearing  fruit ;  fecundity; 
fertility. 

"Thatthesap  doth  powerfully  rise  in  the  spring,  to- 

anumaun:   i*iu*tte  vj  .i/.uuieT.irc,  i.  w.  ^  tne  p]ant  in  a  capacity  of  fructification,  he  that  hath 

Trans. :  To  repress,   repel,   or  rebuke  with  a    beheld  how  many  gallons  of  water  may  be  drawn  from  a 
wn  or  a  look  Of  displeasure.  birch-tree  hath  slender  reason  to  doubt."— Browne:   Vul- 

frdwn,  s.    [FROWN.C.]  ^  The  act  or  process  Of  fertilizing  or  rendering 

productive ;  fertilization. 

be    discovered    from    .    .    .    the    prevalent 


guise  or  surly  look ;  to  scowl 

"Frowning,  as  if  in   his  unconscious  arm 

He  held  the  thunder."         Camper:  Task,  i.  381. 
2.  To_  present  an  unfavorable  appearance ;  to  look 
with  disfavor  or  threateningly ;  to  lower. 
"The  trembling  sun  now  plays  o'er  ocean  blue, 
And  now  rude  mountains/rown  amid  the  skies." 

Thomson:   Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  38. 

B 

frow 


"  Patiently  endure  that  frown  of  fortune,  and  by  some 
notable  exploit  win  again  her  favor." — Knolles:  Historic 


of  the  Turks. 


2.  F arr. :  A  disease  in  horses,  in  which  a  mass  of 
pimples  appears  on  the  palate;  the  pimples  them-    ° 


selves. 

•froftn?  -Ing,  suhst.  [English  frounc(e) ;  -ing.] 
Frounces,  plaits,  flounces. 

"With  dressing,  braiding,  frouncing,  flowering, 
All  your  jewels  on  me  pouring." 

Jfrayton:  Muses'  Elyaium,  Nymph.  2. 

*fr6un$e  -less,  a.  [Eng.  frounce;  -less.]  Free 
from  wrinkles. 

frSu-Z?,  frtfw-S^,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful,  per- 
haps from  from  (1).] 

1.  Musty,  rank,  fetid. 

2.  Dirty,  slovenly. 

3.  Dim,  cloudy,  not  clean. 

•frowr  (!),«.  [Out.  wow;  (rer.frau—a  woman,  a 
wife.]  A  dirty,  slovenly  woman ;  a  slattern. 


phanerogamous,  when  its  moaning  is  so  extended 
as  to  embrace  the  parts  of  the  flower  as  well  as  of 
the  fruit. 
frown -er,s.  [Eng.  frown;  -cr.]  Ono  who  frowns       fr«c -tl-f led,  pa.  »or.  07  «.    [FRUCTIFY.] 

;  one  wlio  shows  displeasure  in  his  looks.         frfic_ti_f  y>  *'{ruo_ti_flei  ,,,.&,-.    [Fr.  fructifier, 

from  Lat.  fructifico,  from  /ri<cfws=fruit,  and  facio- 
=  tomake;  Sp.fructificar;  Ital.  fructificare.] 
A.  Trans.:   To  make  fruitful  or  productive;  to 


That  Pharisaic/rotruer  at  the  boy." 

Byrom:  Christ  among  the  Doofora. 

*frown'-ful,  a._    [Eng.  frown;  -ful(l).}    Frown- 


ing;  expressive  of  displeasure,  sternness,  or  sever 

itv 

*V  _  .          _„ 

frown  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  S.     [FROWN,  V.] 

par. 


fertilize ;  to  cause  to  bear  fruit. 

"  The  legal  levies  the  sovereign  raises  are  as  vapours 
which  the  sun  exhales,  which  fall  down  in  sweet  showers 


, 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.:  (See  the    to  fructify  the  earth."—  Howell:  Vocal  Forest. 
verb.)  B.  Intrans.:  To  become  or  bo  fruitful  or  produc- 

C.  Assubst.  :   The  expression  of  displeasure,  se-    tivo  ;  to  bear  fruit. 

"Those  parts  that  do  fructify  in  us." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  2. 

friic-tlp  -a-rous,   a.    [Lat,  fruct(us)  =  fruit,  i 
connective,  and  Lat.  pario=to  produce.] 
Bot.:  Producing  as  a  monstrosity  several  fruits 


verity,  or  sternness  by  a  frown ;  a  frown. 

fro~wn  -Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  frowning;  -ly.]  In  a 
frowning  manner;  with  a  frown;  sternly;  with  a 
look  of  displeasure. 

•frtfwn  -f,  a.  [Eng.frown; -y.]  Given  to  frown- 
ing; stern,  severe. 


. 
metamorphosed  from  one. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w3rk, 


what      fall      father;     we,    wSt,     he're,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p5t, 
who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rflle.    full;     try,     Syrian,     aa,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Iructist 


1937 


fruitbearer 


friict  -ist,  s.  [Lat.  fruct(us)  =  fruit,  and  Kng. 
sulT.  -iff.  ]  Our  who  classifies  plants  by  their  fruit. 

;  (.'//c/op.) 
fruct  -6se,  subst.    [Latin  fruct(us)  =  fruit;  -one. 

Cliem.:  Sugar  of  fruit,  an  uncrystallizablo  sugar, 
identical  in  composition  and  optical  rotatory  power 
with  the  mixturoof  levo-glucose  and  doxtro-glucose 
obtained  from  cane-sugar  by  the  action  of  acids. 

*fruc  -tu-a-rySs.  [Lat./™c(uartMS,  horn  fructus 
=  fruit.]  One  who  enjoys  the  produce,  fruit,  or 
profits  of  anything. 

*fruc-  tu  a  -tion,  s.  [  Lat.  fruct  (MS)  =  fruit ;  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -at ion.]  Produce,  fruit. 

•fruc  -tu-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  fructueux,  from  Latin 
fructuoswt,  from/r«c(«s=fruit ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fructu- 
oso ;  Ital.  fruttuoso.j  Fruitful,  fertile,  fertilizing. 

*fruc  -tu  OUS-ly1,  adv.  {'Eng.  fructuous ;  -ly.]  In 
a  fruitful,  fertile,  or  fertilizing  manner. 

*fruc -tu-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fructuous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fruitful,  fertile,  or  pro- 
ductive ;  fruitfuluess,  fertility. 

*fruc  -ttire,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  fructus,  pa. 
par.  of  fruor=to  enjoy.]  Use,  enjoyment,  fruition. 

frue '-stale,  a.  [English  froto  (1),  s.,  and  some.] 
Coarse-looking,  frowsy. 

"  I  never  was  amang  traitors  that  I  was  certain  of  till 
this  day.  Let  them  take  thtit!  bloody  fruesotue  beasts." — 
Br,,ir,iieofBodsbeck,  i.  103. 

frue  van-ner,  s.    [Etymology  unknown.] 

Min. :  An  endless  moving  apron  on  which  ore  is 

concentrated  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water;  a 

species  of  buddle. 

fru  -gal,  «•  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  frugalis,  from  frux 
(genit./rugis)  =  fruit;  Sp. frugal;  it&l.frugale.] 

1.  Thrifty,  sparing;   not  profuse  or  lavish;  eco- 
nomical in  the  use  or  expenditure  of  money,  goods, 
provisions,  &c. 

"Frugal,  affectionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

2.  Characterized  by  frugality  or   economy;   not 
wasteful. 

"  Yet,  laboring  well  his  little  spot  of  ground, 
gome  scattering  pot-herbs  here  and  there  he  found; 
Which,  cultivated  with  his  daily  care, 
And  bruised  with  vervain,  were  his  frugal  fare." 

Dryden:  VirgtVs  Georgia,  iv.  194. 

*3.  Sparing;  not  lavish.    Followed  by  of. 
"If  through  mists  he  shoots  his  sullen  beams, 
Frugal  o/light,  in  loose  and  straggling  streams, 
Suspect  a  drizzling  day." 

liraden:  Virgil's  Oeorgic,  i.  692. 
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not  then  in  general  use.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  frugal ;  economy,  thrift ;  a 
judicious  and  careful  management  of  anything 
valuable,  so  as  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  or  waste- 
ful expenditure  or  use;  good  husbandry  or  house- 
wifery. 

"Frugality  has  ever  been  esteemed  a  virtue  as  well 
among  Pagans  as  Christians."—  Gol dam (7 h:  The  Bee. 

*2.  A  frugal  or  sparing  use  of  anything.  (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

"In  ihi* frugality  of  your  praises,  some  things  I  cannot 
omit." — Dryden;  Fables.  (Dedic. ) 

T  For  the  difference  between  frugality  and  econ- 
omy, see  ECONOMY. 

frti -g3.1-lyS  ftfl-j.  [English  frugal;  -ty.]  In  a 
frugal,  economical,  or  thrifty  manner;  thriftily. 

*frfi'-g9,l-ness,  s.  [English  frugal;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  frugal ;  thrift;  frugality. 

frfl'-gflT-dlte,  s.  [German  frugardite.]  Named 
from  Frugard,  near  Helsingfors,  in  Finland,  where 
it  is  found. 1 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Vesuvianite.  It  is  one  of  two 
varieties  which  have  been  called  Magnesian  Vesu- 
vianite.  (Dana.) 

frug  -gin,  *frug-on,  s.  [French  fmtrgon.]  (See 
extract.) 

"Fourgon.  An  oven-forke  (termed  in  Lincolnshire 
[England]  &fritggin),  wherewith  fuel  is  both  put  into  an 
oven  and  stirred  when  it  is  (on  tire)  in  it."—  Cotgrnve. 

*fril-&If -e"r-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  /rwgi/er=fruit-bear- 
inK\frux  (genit.  frugis)  =  fruit ;  /er(o)  =  to  bear, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -o«s.] 

1.  Lit. :  Bearing  fruit. 

"And  God  said,  Behold  I  give  you  every  frugiferous 
herb  which  is  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." — More:  Literal 
Cabbala,  ch.  i.,  p.  9. 

2.  Fig.:  Fertilizing. 

"But  from  the  bounteous  gods  derive  their  birth 
The  gales  which  breathe  JVurfftnvui  to  earth." 

Cooke:  Hesiod,  1,198. 


fru-giv  -6r-a,  •«•  pi-  I  I-at./™.r  (genit./rwffis)= 
fruit,  and  r<n-t,  =  \o  swallow  whole,  to  devour.] 

Zool.:  A  section  of  thr  Blanunalian  order  Cheir- 
optera (Bats).  It  contains  only  one  family,  Pter- 
opidte  (Fox-bats)  (q.  v.). 

fru-giv  Srous,  «.  [  Lat.  frv..e  (promt. /i-i<</'' ''>  — 
fruit,  and  rnfn  —to  swallow  whole,  to  devour.  I 

or, i  nil.,  (IV..1  Fruit-devouring,  living  upon  fruits. 

frttit,  *fruct,  *frut,  *frute,  *fruyt,  -froyt,  "fryt, 
*fryte,s.  [  t'r. //•»</,  from  Lat. /Vuctu«=  fruit,  from 
fructus,  pa.  par.  of  fruor=ta  enjoy;  O.  S.,  O.  H. 
Ger.,  &  M.  H.  Ger.  fnM:  O.  Fris.  frurht;  Dut. 
rrucht;  IccLfmktr;  Svt.frukt;  Daa./ntgt!  Sp.  & 
Port.fruto;  Ual.fni.tto;  Qtor.  frucht.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  vegetable  products  yielded  by  the  earth 
to  supply  the  wants  of  man  and  other  animals, 
whether  necessary  for  their  sustenance  and  support, 
or  applied  only  to  their  enjoyment,  such  as  corn, 
grass,  cotton,  and  all  cultivated  plants. 

"  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and  gather  in  the 
fruits  thereof." — Exodus  xxiii.  10. 

(2)  The   edible,  succulent   products   of    certain 
plants,  in  which  the  seeds  are  inclosed ;  as,  grapes, 
apples,  oranges,  &c. 

"  See  now  the  rising/?-M/£s  the  gardens  crown, 
Imbibe  the  sun,  and  make  his  light  their  own." 

Blackmore:  Creation,  bk.  i. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(i)  The  product  or  offspring  of  animals. 
"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord:  and  the  fruit 
of  the  womb  is  his  reward." — Psalm  cxxtrii.  3. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The   product;    that   which    is    produced    or 
effected. 

"  Give  her  of  the  frttit  of  her  hands  ;  and  let  her  own 
works  praise  her  in  the  gates." — Proverbs  xxxi.  31. 

(2)  The  result,  consequence,  or  effect  of  anything, 
whether  beneficial  or  otherwise. 

"We  heartily  wish  you  well;  wish  to  see  you  reap  the 
fruit  of  your  virtue." — Middleton:  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  iii., 
§9. 

(3)  Benefit,  profit,  advantage. 
"What/ruithadyein  those  things?"—  Rom.  vi.  21. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  In  a  strict  sense  the  ovary  or  pistil  ar- 
rived at  maturity,  but  more  commonly  the  term  is 
extended  to  embrace  also  whatever  is  combined 
with  the  ripe  ovary.    For  instance,  the  pine-apple 
consists  of  a  mass  of  bracts,  calyces,  corollas,  and 
ovaries:  and    the   common   apple   of   a  succulent 
superior  calyx,  corolla,  and  ovary.    Like  the  pistil 
it  may  consist  of  one  or  several  carpels.    In  the 
latter  case  the  carpels  may  have  coalesced,  or  may 
bo  separate.    Gsertner,  Mirbel,  and  various  other 
botanists,  have  proposed  classifications  of  fruits. 
The  following  is  that  of  Dr.  Lindley : 

Olassl.  Fruit  simple,  Apocarpi.  (1)  UtriouluB,  (2) 
Achffinium,  (3)  Drupa,  (4)  rolliculus,  (5)  Legumen,  (6) 
Lomentum. 

Class  II.  Fruit  aggregate,  Aggregati.  (1)  Etserio,  (2) 
Syncarpium,  (3)  Cynarrhodum. 

Class  III.  Fruit  compound,  Syncarpi.  (1)  Caryopsis, 
(2)  Carcerulus,  (3)  Samara,  (4)  Amphisarca,  (5)  Pyxidium, 
(6)  Regma,  (7)  Conceptaculum,  (8)  Siliqua,  (9)  Silicula, 
(10)  Ceratium,  (11)  Capsula,  (12)  Hesperidium,  (13)  Nucu- 
laneum,  (14)  Tryma,  (15)  Cremocarpium,  (16)  Olans,  (17) 
Cypsela,  (18)  Diplotegia,  (19)  Pepo,  (20)  Balansta,  (21) 
Bacca,  (22)  Pomum. 

Class  IV.  Collective  fruits,  Anthocarpi.  (1)  Diclesium, 
(2)  Sphalerocarpium,  (3)  Syconus,  (4)  Strobilus,  (5) 
Sorosis. 

IT  A  Spurious  Fruit  is  any  kind  of  inflorescence 
which  grows  up  with  a  fruit  and  forms  one  body 
with  it,  as  a  pine  cone.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  Hort.,  <&c. :  Of  the  several  fruits  cultivated  or 
sold  .in  this  country  and  Europe,  the  almond-tree 
was  brought  to  Europe  from  Barbary  about  A.  D. 
1548,  the  apple  from  Syria  about  1522;  the  cherry- 
tree  in  ancient  times  from  Pontus ;  the  gooseberry 
and  the  strawberry  came  from  Flanders. 

fruit-bat,  8.    [Eng.  fruit,  and  bat.'] 

ZoOl. :  A  species  of  bat  making  its  diet  on  fruit; 
also  called  fruit-eating  bat. 

fruit-box,  s.  A  small  box  of  certain  dimensions 
in  which  fruit  is  shipped  to  market. 

fruit- crows,  s.pl. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  the  Cora- 
cime,  a  sub-family  of  Corvidee.  They  are  confined 
to  South  America. 

fruit-dryer,  s.  A  rack  or  a  small  house,  with 
kiln,  furnace,  shelves,  and  means  for  ventilation, 
used  for  drying  fruits. 

fruit-eaters, «.  pi. 

Ornith. :  One  of  the  names  given  by  Swainson  to 
the  family  Anipelidee  (Chatterers) . 

fruit-frame,  s. 

Hort. :  A  trellis  or  espalier. 


fruit-gatherer,  s. 

1.  One  whu  gathers  fruit. 

2.  An  apparatus  or  contrivance  for  picking  fruit 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  arm. 

fruit-grove,  s.     A  plantation  of  fruit-trees ;  an 
orchard, 
fruit-house,  «.    A  storage-house  for  fruit. 

fruit-knife,  s.  A  knife,  having  a  silver  or  pln'"H 
blade,  used  for  paring  and  cutting  fruit,  as  apples, 
pears,  &c. 

fruit-ladder,  s.  A  light  ladder  to  rest  against 
tin-  limbs  of  the  tree,  or  stand  by  itself  while  the 
picker  stands  upon  it  to  gather  fruit, 

fruit-loft,  s.  A  room  for  the  storage  and  preser- 
vation of  fruit. 

fruit-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  grapes  for 
must  or  apples  for  cider. 

fruit-picker,  s.    [FRUIT-GATHERER.] 

fruit-pigeon,  s. 

Ornith.:  Carpophaga,  a  genus  of  Columbidee 
(Pigeons),  which  feed  solely  on  fruit.  The  "pecies 
inhabit  the  forests  of  India,  the  Moluccas,  the  Cel- 
ebes, Australia,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  Their 
plumage  is  very  brilliant;  green,  yellow,  and  pur- 
ple are  the  prevailing  colors. 

fruit-press,  s.  A  press  for  expressing  the  juice 
of  fruit. 

fruit-shop,  s.  A  shop  where  fruit  is  sold ;  a  fruit- - 
erer's  shop. 

fruit-show,  s.    An  exhibition  of  fruit. 

fruit-spur,  s. 

Bot.  &  Hort. :  A  little  stunted  branch,  the  ulti- 
mate development  of  which  is  into  fruit  instead  of 
leaves.  [SPUR,  Bot.  (2).] 

fruit-Stall,  s.  A  stall  in  a  market  or  street  for 
the  sale  of  fruit. 

fruit-sugar, «.    [FRUCTOSE.] 

fruit-time,  s.  The  season  when  fruit  is  ripe ;  the 
time  for  gathering  fruit. 

fruit-tree,  s.  A  tree  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
its  fruit ;  a  tree  whose  principal  value  arises  from 
the  fruit  produced  by  it. 

*fruit,  *frut-en,  *fru-tyn,  «.  i.  [FRUIT,  s.J  To 
bear  fruit. 

fruit'-age  (age  as  Ig),  *frut-age,  s.    [Fr./rutf- 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  Fruit  collectively ;  fruitery. 

*2.  Fig. :  The  fruit  or  result  of  any  action  or  line 
of  conduct. 

II.  Arch. :  Carved  work  to  resemble  fruit. 

"  There  are  sundry  other  ornaments  likewise  belonging 
to  the  freeze,  such  as  encarpa,  festoons,  and  frutages." — 
Evelyn:  Of  Architects  ana}  Architecture. 

Fruitarian,  s.  [Eng.  fruit,  and  suff.  -arian.\ 
Literally  one  whose  food  consists  exclusively  of 
fruits  and  nuts,  those  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  which  require  neither  cooking  nor  season- 
ing to  become  edible  and  palatable. 

If  The  Natural  Food  Society  of  London,  founded 
in  1890,  is  composed  of  fruitarians  and  is  an  offshoot 
from  the  vegetarians.  Their  distinct  tenet  is  that 
mau's  natural  food  is  composed  of  fruits  and  nuts, 
and  that  all  bread,  cereals,  pulses  and  starchy 
vegetables  are  an  unnatural  and  an  unwholesome 
food.  They  hold  that  the  nitrogen  and  fat  or  oil 
contained  in  the  diet  of  civilization,  and  usually 
supplied  by  the  flesh  of  animals  and  by  milk  and 
eggs,  are  naturally  furnished  by  those  nuts  which 
requireno  cooking ;  but  as  such  nuts  are  notusually 
easily  obtained  in  good  condition,  and  as  they  are 
not  so  easily  digested  as  fish,  flesh,  milk,  and  eggs, 
by  the  great  majority  of  people  (owing  to  weakened 
powers  of  digestion,  caused  by  wrong  habits  of  liv- 
ing, and  by  inheritance)  fruitarians  recommend  a 
diet  based  on  fruit— dates,  figs,  bananas,  oranges, 
raisins,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots, 
nectarines,  cherries,  prunes,  plums,  berries,  <fcc. 
(preferably  fresh,  but  also  dried  and  restored  to  a 
somewhat  natural  state  by  boiling  water,  or  by 
gentle  stewing)— and  with  enough  flesh  or  animal 
products  to  supply  the  needed  proportion  of  fat  and 
nitrogen.  The  fruitarians  have  a  considerable  lit- 
erature, and  claim  to  rely  chiefly  upon  the  results 
of  extended  experiments  for  proof  of  their  conten- 
tion that  bread — with  all  cereals  and  pulses — is  the 
staff  of  death  rather  than  life.  They  contend  that 
all  such  foods,  together  with  all  potatoes  and 
starchy  vegetables,  should  be  banished  from  man's 
dietary,  and  that  the  fruits  named  above  should  be 
substituted  therefor.  (Dr.  Emmet  Densmore.) 

frfllt'-bear-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  fruit,  and  bearer.}  A 
tree  or  plant  which  produces  fruit ;  a  fruitful  plant. 

"Trees,  especiaUy  frmtbearera,  are  often  infected  with 
the  measles." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pb  -f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shau.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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frustratory 


fruit  -bear-Ing,  o.    [Eng.  fru.it,  and  bearing.]    such  as  is  accompanied  with  pleasure  or  satisfac 
Bearing  or  producing  fruit ;  fruitful,  prolific.  tion  :  the  pleasure  derived  from  possession.  us.-,  or 

"By  this  way  graft  trees  of  different  kinds  one  on  an- 
other, &afruitbtariiig  trees  on  those  that  bear  not." — *Wor- 
Jlusbatictry. 

fruit  -bud,  s.    [Eug./ru«,  and  bud.] 

Bot. :  A  bud  which  produces  fruit.    Except  in  the 


Miltnii:   f.  L.,  Hi.  307. 

SStfLBESSff  fnlh^e^tfeiLir^    ^ij^in^to^orenjo.ment;  f,o- 

the  same  as  a  bud  producing  a  female  as  distin- 
guished from  a  male  flower. 


B.  Intrans.:  To  utter  jeers  or  insults;  to  mock. 
"Studying  for  scoffes,  andftmrnpfnp  flouts,  not  for  meet 
pleas  to  help  any  cause." — /'.  HoUmtctt  Aiiuniunu*  M"i\-rl- 
limts,  p.  386. 

*frump -er,  s.      [Eng.  frump;   -er.]      One   who 
mocks  or  jeers ;  a  mocker. 

•MW^  *frump   er-f,  s.     [Eug.  frump; -fry,]     Abuse, 

^^^^^^^l^^.^^iP^^^fr^Jf    reproacE,  sneer. 


enjoyment. 

'•  Because  Thou  hnst,  though  throned  in  highest  bliss 
Equnl  to  God,  and  equally  enjoying 
Godlike  fruit  ivn.  quitted  all." 


fruit'-ed,  a.     [Eng. fruit;  -ed.] 
covered  with  fruit. 


frflit'-en,  v.  t. 
fruitful. 


Bearing  fruit; 
[English  fruit  ;  -en.]     To  make 


fruit'-er-er,  *fmlct-er-er,  s.  [Eng./nuY;  -er, 
the  second -er  being  superfluous;  Fr.fruictier.]  One 
who  deals  in  fruit. 

MrHn'-er-y*,  s.    [Fr.fruiteHe.] 

1.  Fruit  collectively  considered :  a  crop  of  fruit.    . 

2.  A  fruit-loft ;  a  repository  for  fruit. 

.    [Eng.  fruit;    fern.  suff.  -ster.~\ 


"Contemplation  is  a  fruitii-e  possession  of  verities, 
which  flowers  the  minde  doth  no  longer  gather  or  collect." 
— Mountagu:  DtcoHt  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  xxl,  £  4. 

fruit -less,  *frU3rt-les)  a.    [Eng./ruiY;  -l?ss.] 
*l.  Literally: 

1.  Not  bearing  fruit ;  barren. 

2.  Not  prolific ;  barren ;  not  bearing  offspring. 
"The  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  for  the  first  forty  years, 

could  not  make  our  kind  of  wheat  bear  seed;  but  it  grew 
upas  the  trees,  and  was  fruitless." — Kaleiyh:  Jlistory  of 
the  World. 

II.  Fig. :  Producing  no  results;  vain,  unprofit- 
able, useless,  abortive,  bootless. 


"The  utility  of  the  enterprise  was,  however,  so  great     a  beginning. 
i  chat  all    opposition  proved  fruitless."— Ma- 

frult-f  ul,  'fruite-full,  a.    [Eng./rurt;  -/«*(/).]    cau'ai':  aist'  E"a"  ch'  "'' 


"Men's  mocks,  frumperies,  and  bastinadoes."~t'rqufcar£.- 
Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xl. 

frump  -ish,  a.    [Eng./rump;  -ish.] 

1,  Cross-tempered,  aroas-grained,  sneering. 

2.  Old-t'ashioned,  as  applied  to  dress. 

frump -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng. frumpish;  -itr**.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  frumpish* 

frum-ple,  *frum-pylle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful:  cf. 
Gor.  rflfBp/en=to  make  a  wry  mouth ;  ~Dnt.  f  !•<>•><  mi'- 
?e/i.J  A  wrinkle. 

frum-ple,  v.  t.  [FEUMPLE,  s.]  To  wrinkle,  to 
crease,  to  crumple. 

*frum-S  chart, s.  [A. S.frumsceaft,  from/rwma  = 
the  beginning,  and  sceaft—a.  making.]  A  creation. 


The  feminine  of  fruiterer ;  a  female  seller  of  fruit,    and  obvious 


1.  Literally: 

1.  Producing  fruits  ;  fertile;  productive;  prolific. 


IT  For  the  difference  between  fruitless  and  vaint 
see  VAIN. 


*frumthe,  s.    [A.  S.frumth.]    The  beginning. 
[Etym-    doubtfulJ    A  measu,,. 


,: 


fruit  '-iSss-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  fruitless;  *ly.\    In  a 
"Nature  multiplies  fruitless  manner;  vainly,  without  any  result;  un- 

Her  fertile  growth,  and  by  disburdening  grows  profitably. 

p.  L.,  v.  319.         frult  _igss-ngss,    *frult-less-nesse,  s. 

fruitless;  -nt 


l&orejmitful." 

2.  Bearing  fruit. 

"Full  of  all  maner  goodes,  welles  dygged  oute,  vyne- 
yardes  oylegnrdens,  and  many  fruitful  trees." — Bible 
<1551),  Nehemiah  ix.  25. 

.3.  Full  of  or  heavy  with  fruit. 
l  "We  find  a  tall  and  sickly  stalk, 

I  But  not  the  fruitful  ear/' 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymn,  xvi. 

4.  Prolific ;  bearing  children ;  not  barren. 
*'  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth." — 
"Genesis  i.  28. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Productive  of  results,  whether  beneficial  or 
otherwise.  (Followed  by  of  or  in.) 

"We  curse  not  wine;  the  vile  excess  we  blame, 
More  fruitful  than  the  accumulated  board, 
0/pain  and  misery." 

Armstrong:  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  ii. 

*2.  Liberal,  bounteous,  bountiful. 

"A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us." 

Shakesp..   Henry   VIII.,  i.  3. 

*3.  Plenteous,  copious. 

"One fruitful  meal  would  set  me  to  it." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

U  For  the  difference  between  fruitful  and  fertile^ 

see  FERTILE. 

fruit  -ful-lf ,  adv.    [Eng./rutf/ut;  -ly.] 
*l.  In  a  fruitful  manner;  so  as  to  be  fruitful  or 

prolific. 

"How  sacred  seeds  of  sea,  and  air,  and  earth, 
And  purer  fire  through  universal  night, 
And  empty  space  did  fruitfully  unite." 


[Eng. 


*frunt,  v.  t.  [0.  Fr.  afronter.]  To  encounter,  to 
meet,  to  strike. 

*frush,  *frusch,  *frusche(  *frussch,  *frussh, 
v.t.&i,  [O.  Fr.  froissvr.  /Vuiaser,  from  Low  Lat. 
frussura—a.  breaking  up  :frusto—io  break  up  ;  Liit. 


ruess -ne 
*1.  The  quality  of  producing  no  results;  unpro-   f"utum=a  piece,  a  fragment] 


ductiveness. 

"It  is  no  niarvill  if  those  that  mocke  at  goodnesse,  be 
plagued  with  continnall  fraitlessnesse." — Up.  Hall:  COM- 
tempi.;  Mephibosfieth  and  Ziba. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fruitless  or  un- 
profitable ;  unprofitableness ;  uselessness. 

"  The  fruitlessness  of  their  inquiries  into  the  arcana  of 
the  Godhead." — Wai-burton;  A  Commen.  OH  Esaay  on  Man. 

fruit  -me-ter,  s.  [Eng./rwif,  and  meter  (a.  v.).] 
A  person  officially  appointed  to  examine  all  fruit 
brought  into  a  market.  (Eng.) 

"In  long-past  days  the  Corporation/r»/7mefers  claimed 
a  sample  of  fruit  from  each  package  entering  the  port  of 
London."—  London  Daily  Xev>». 

fruit  -f,  a.    lEng.fruit; -y.] 

*1.  Fruitful. 

2.  Resembling  fruitjin  flavor. 

*frume,  *frome,  s.  [A.  S.fntma.]  The  beginning. 

*fru-ment,  s.    [FBUMENTY.] 

*fru-men-ta -$e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus;,  a. 
[Lat.  frumentaceus,  from  frumentum=corn ;  Ital. 
frumentado;  Fr.  frunientace".]  Of  the  nature  of, 
resembling,  or  composed  of  wheat  or  other  cereal. 

*fru-me*n-tar  -I-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  frumentarius, 
from  frumentum^coTQ ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  frumentario,] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  wheat  or  grain. 

*fru-men-ta  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  frumentatio,  from 
frumentum—covu.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  A  gift  or  largess  of  corn  given  to 
the  people  to  quiet  them  when  excited  or  uneasy. 

fru -men-tf,    *fru-ment,  *fru-ment-ie,  *fur- 


A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  bruise,  to  crush,  to  batter. 

2.  To  knock  down. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  rush. 

*frush    (l),    *fruschel    *frushe,   *frusslie,  s. 

1.  A  stroke,  a  blow,  an  encounter. 

2.  A  noise,  as  of  two  bodies  coming  into  violent 
collision. 

"  Horrible  uproar  and /rush 
Of  rocks  that  meet  in  battle."       Southey. 

3.  Wood  broken  up ;  splinters ;  refuse. 
*friisll  (2),  s.    [A.  S./ro»c=a  frog;  Ger./roscA.] 
Farriery  ; 

1.  The  same  as  FROG  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  discharge  of  a  fetid  matter  from  the  frog  of 
a  horse's  foot ;  also  called  Thrush  (q.  v.). 

frush,  a.    [FRUSH,v.] 

1.  Easily  broken,  brittle,  crisp. 

2.  Frank,  forward. 

*frust,  s.    [Lat./ru*£um.J    A  crumb,  a  fragment. 

frus  -tr^-ble,  a.  [Lat.  frustr(a)  =  in  vain,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be  frus- 
trated; capable  of  frustration. 

*frus-tran  -e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  frustra^m  vain.] 
Vain,  useless,  unprofitable. 

frus -trate,  r.  t.  [FRUSTRATE,  a.  Fr.frustrer; 
Sp.&  Port./rusfrar;  Ital./rusfrure.] 

1.  To  make  of  no  avail;  to  defeat;  to  thwart;  to 
disappoint;  to  balk. 


isappomt ;  to  balk. 

2.  To  make  null  and  void ;  to  nullify ;  to  render  of 


will 

Shakesp, : 

3.  So  as  to 


rodiirft  fruit-   nrofitablv  •  with  ad 
roa  l 

word*  which 


vain,  from  the  same  root  as/rau.<t=deceit.] 

1.  Vain;  useless;  of  no  effect ;  ineffectual;  disap- 
pointed. 

"He  is  drowned 

Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find,  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  Hi.  8. 

2.  Null  and  void. 


dity. 

"A  little  further  up  the  defile  no  sign  of  population  or 
of  fruitfulnesa  was  to  be  seen."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
•oh.  xviii. 

2.  Tho  quality  of  being  prolific ;  fecundity. 
"The goddess,  present  at  the  match  she  made. 

She  blessed  the  bed  suchfruitfulness  conveyed," 
Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  i.. 

3.  Fertility  or  exuberance  of  genius  or  invention. 
"Sandrart  adds,  that  it  is  incredible  theftuttfulnesn  of 

Holbein's  invention  and  industry  in  performing  so  much." 
— Walpole;  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*frHit'-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  fruit;  -ing.]  Pertaining 
to  or  bearing  fruit. 

frfl-I'-tiOn,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat. /rwcfiw,  pa.  par.  "Evenhee,  who  being  now  farre  slept  in  yeeres,  Cains 
ot  /rwor=to  enjoy  ;  Sp.  fruicion ;  Ital.  fruiziotie.]  was  wont  to  frump  and  flout  in  most  opprobrious  terms." 
ZJso,oujoymeut,  or  possession  of  anything1,  especially  — P.  Holland.- Suetonius,  p.  149. 


*frum-glld,  S.     [A.  S.]  "Fewthings  are  so  restrained  to  any  one  end  or  pur- 

Old  Eng.  Law:    The  first  payment  made   to  the    p0se,  that,  the  same  being  extinct,  they  should  forthwith 
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ument    in  water,  and  mash  it  for  their  drinke  of  divers 
,rts."—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviiL,  ch.  vit 

we  may  fruitfully  2.  A  dish  made  of   wheat  boiled  in  milk  and  sea- 
entertain    ourselves    with,    upon    this    sad    occasion    at  soned. 

*hia  time."— Howe:    Funeral  Sermon  on   the  Death  of  Dr.  "The  fifth  book    is    of    pease  porridge;    under  which 

Sates.  are  included    frumetary,  water  gruel.  Ac."— King:   Art  of 

fruit -ful-ness,  *fruit-ful-nesse,  s.  [Eng./rurt-    °°^^^A 

1.' The  quality  of  being  fruitful ;  fertility;  fecun-        m,_ 

kindred  of  a  person  slain,  toward  the  satisfaction    utterly  become  frustrated—Hooker. 
forhismurder.  frus'-trate-tf.  ode.    [Eng,  frustrate;   -ly.]    In 

frump,  *frumpe,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  vain;  vainly,  ineffectually. 

*1.  A  sneer,  a  mock,  a  flout,  a  jeer.  frus-tra  -tion,  a.    [Lat.    fruatratio,  from  frus- 

"  [He]  shall  be  able  to  abashe  a  right  worthie  man,  and    trains,  pa.  par.  of  frustro.]    The  act  of  frustrating, 
make  him  at  his  wittes  ende,  through  the  sodaine  quicke     thwarting,  or  defeating  ;  defeat, 
and  vnlooked/rumpe  giuen." — Wilton:  Arte  of  Rhetorique 
p.  137. 

2.  A  cross- tempered,  old-fashioned  woman. 
"  Besides  that,  sometimes  jealous  frumps 
Will  put  me  into  doleful  dumps.1' 

Lord  Lyttleton:  Hymn  to  Eliza. 

*frump,  v.  t.  &  i.    [FRUMP,  «.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  mock,  to  jeer,  to  insult. 


The  frustration  of  the   divine  counsels  concerning 
man."—  Bp.  Home:  On  the  Psalms,  Ps.  xrxix. 

frus  -tra-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  frustratif,  from  Lat. 
frustratus,  pa.  par.  of  frustro.]  Frustrating,  dis- 
appointing, fallacious. 

frus'-tra-t5r-jf,  a.  [Lat.  frustratorius,  from 
frustratus,  pa.  par.  of  frustro;  Fr.  frustraioire ; 
Sp..  Port.  &  Ital.  frustratorio.]  That  makes  null 
ana  void ;  nullifying ;  rendering  of  no  effect. 

"  Bartolus  restrains  this  to  a  frustratory  appeal."— 
Ayliffe:  Purergon. 


fate      fat, 
or,     wbre, 


fare,     amidst, 
wplf,     w8rk, 


what,     fall,     father;      we,     wSt,     Sere,     camel,     her,    the"re;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s6u;     mote,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     03  =  S; 


marine;   go,    pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


frustre 
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fucusine 


•fruS  -tre,  v.  t.  [Fr.  frustrer,  from  Lat.  frustro.] 
To  frustrate. 

frus  -tule,  s.  [~Lat.frustu.lutn,  dimiu.  of  frustum 
=  a  little  piece.] 

Bot. :  One  of  tho  joints  in  a  Diatom. 

*frus  -tu-lent,  a.  [Lat.  frustulum.]  Abounding 
in  little  pieces  or  fragments. 

frus  -tu-lose,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  frustulosus,  from 
Class.  iia.t.frustulum—SL  small  piece,  a  bit.] 

Sot. :  Composed  of  small  fragments. 

frus'-tum,  ffrust,  s.  [Lat.  frustum  =  a  piece, 
a  bit.] 

Geom. :  A  portion  cut  off  from  any  solid  figure. 
I.  specially  in  the  expression,  Frustum  of  a 
cono,  which  means  any  part  cutoff  from  a  cone,  ex- 
cepting only  the  vertex. 

frut  -age  (age  as  Ig),  8.  [Mid.  Eng.  /ntf=fruit ; 
suff.  -a</e.j  [FRUITAGE.] 

1.  Carved  work  resembling  fruit ;  a  fruit-piece. 

2.  A  confection  of  fruit. 

fru-tes -penfe,  s.    [Eng.frutescen(f);  -ce.] 

Bot.:  Shrubbiness;  the  state  of  existing  as  a 
shrub. 

fru-tes  -cent,  a.  [Abbreviated  from  Lat./r«/i- 
cescens=  becoming  bushy,  pr.  par.  otfruticesco.  ] 

Bot.:  Shrubby,  as  distinguished  from  herbaceous 
and  arboreal. 

frutescent  celandine,  s. 

Bot. :  Bocconia  frutescens. 

fru  -tex,  s.  [Lat.]  A  woody  stemmed  plant  not 
large  enough  to  be  denominated  a  tree. 

*frut  -Ic-al,  *frfit  -Ic-all,  a.  [  Latin  frutex 
(genit.  f  ruticis) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. -aZ.]  Of  thenature 
of  a  shrub ;  shrubby. 

frut  -Ic-ant,  a.  [Lat.  fruticans  (genit.  frutic- 
antis)  t  pr.  par.  of  fruticor  =  to  become  bushy ; 
frutex=Si  bush.]  Full  of  shoots. 

frut -I-$Ist,  s.  [Lat.  frutex  (genit. /rwric(ts))  = 
fruit ;  suff.  -ist.~] 

Bot. :  One  who  is  in  favor  of  classifying  plants 
according  to  their  fruit ;  a  f  ruitist. 

frut  -I-cose,  *frut'-I-cous,  a.  [Lat.  fruticosus, 
horn  frutex  (genit.  fruticis)  =  &  shrub.]  Oforper- 
taining  to  shrubs;  of  the  nature  of  a  shrub; 
shrubby. 

fruticose  lichens,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Lichens  having  the  thallus  more  or  less 
arborescent  in  form. 

fru-tic  -U-16se,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  fruticulosus,  from 
Lat.  fruticulus=&  small  shrub,  dimin.  of  frutex— & 
shrub.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  small  shrub. 

fry,  *fri-en,  *frye,  *freye,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Ft.frire; 
TTOv.frigir,frire,  from  Lat.  frigo=to  roast;  cogn. 
with  Tort,  frigir;  Sp.  freir=to  roast,  fry;  Gr. 
phrygo=to  parch  j  Skt.  bhrajj=to  boil,  fry.] 

A.  To  dress  food  by  heating  or  roasting  in  a  pan 
over  a  tire ;  to  cook  in  a  frying-pan. 

"Take  brede  and /rye  hit  in  greoe  thou  schalle." 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  28. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  bo  dressed  in  a  pan  over  a  fire ;  to  be  cooked 
in  a  frying-pan. 

2.  To  be  roasted  in  any  way. 

"  Thenne  to /rye  in  cure  owne  gres." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  4,407. 

3.  To  understand  or  to  be  expert  in  the  cooking  of 
food  by  frying. 

*4.  To  suffer  the  action  of  heat. 
*II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  melt  with  heat. 

"Spices  and  gums  about  them  melting  fry, 
And  phoenix-like,  in  that  rich  nest  they  die." 

Waller:  Of  a  War  with  Spain,  83. 

2.  To  be  agitated,  to  boil,  to  foam. 

"  Ye  might  have  seen  the  frothy  billows  fry  " 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ili.  45. 

3.  To  ferment,  as  in  the  stomach. 

"To  keep  the  oil  from  frying  in  the  stomach,  drink 
mild  beer  after  it." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

4.  To  suffer  torment,  to  burn. 

"  My  blandishments  were  fewel  to  that  fire 
Wherein  he/ry'd." 

Drayton:  Legend  of  fierce  Oaveston. 

5.  To  ferment  in  the  mind. 

"What  kindling  motions  in  their  breasts  do  fry  t " 

fry  (!),».    [FEY,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  That  which  is  fried;  a  dish  prepared  for 
table  by  frying. 

"  This  came  from 

The  Indies,  and  eats  five  crowns  a  day  in  fry, 
Ox-livers,  and  browne  paste." 

Mai/ne:  City  Match,  ill.  1. 
*2.  Fig. :  A  state  of  mental  ferment  or  agitation. 


fry  (2),  *fri,  *frie,  *frye,  s.    [Icel.  free,  frj6= 
spawn,  fry;   Dan.  &  S\v.  fro;   Goth.  /rai«;=seed; 
Fr.  fr<ri=»pawn,  fry;  O.  Fr.fray,fraye.] 
*1.  Seed,  offspring. 

"To  the  and  to  thi/ry 
My  blessyng  graunt  I." 

Totoneley  Mysteries,  p.  24. 

2.  A  swarm  or  crowd,  particularly  of  small  young 
fishes. 

"  Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay, 
With  />•(/  innumerable  swarm." 

M!lt<,u:  I'.  L.,  vii.  400. 

3.  A  swarm  or  crowd   of   young  people;    young 
people,  in  contempt. 

"Oat  of  the//-;/  of  these rakehell  horseboys,  growing  up 
in  knavery  and  villainy,  are  their  kern  continually  sup- 
plied and  maintained." — Spenser:  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

*4.  A  swarm  or  number  of  any  objects. 

"A  heape  of  hurtes,  nfrie  of  foul  decaies." 

Mi  rrurfor  Magistrates,  p.  66. 

5.  Tho  young  of  the  salmon  at  a  certain  stage  of 
development. 

II  Sma II fry:  The  less  important  or  insignificant 
members  of  an  association  or  a  community. 

fry  (3),  s.    [Etyrn.  doubtful.]    A  kind  of  sieve. 

' '  He  dresseth  the  dust  from  malt  by  running  it  through 
a  fan  or/ry." — JfbrttffMT:  Husbandry. 

fry -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [F»Y,  ti.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  t&  particip,  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Afi  subst. :  Tho  act  of  cooking  in  a  frying-pan; 
the  state  of  being  fried. 

fry '-Ing-pan,  s.  f  Eng.  frying,  andean.]  A  pan, 
with  a  long  liandlo,  in  which  food  is  fried. 

IF  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  Jire:  From  one 
evil  into  another  still  greater. 

fu',  a.    [FULL.] 

*fu  age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [FUMAGE.] 
ftt  -ar,  s.    [FEUAR.] 

*fub,  *fubSf,  s.  [Etyrn.  doubtful.  Perhaps  con- 
nected with/oft  (q.  v.).]  A  fat,  chubby  child, 

*fub,  v.  t.  [FOB,  D.]  To  delude,  to  cheat ;  to  put 
off  with  false  excuses. 

*f  ub  -ber-y',  s.  [Eng.  fub,  v. ;  -erg.]  Cheating, 
swindling,  deception. 

f  ub -by\  a.  [English  fub,  s. ;  -j/.]  Fat,  plump, 
chubby. 

f  ub  -§?,  a.    [FusBY.]    Short  and  stuffy. 

fu-ca  -96-88,  s.pl.  [Lat./jic(«s);  and  fern.  adj. 
pi.  suff.  -aceoe.l 

Bot.:  An  order  of  Thallogens,  alliance  Algales. 
It  consists  of  plants  inhabiting  salt,  or  more  rarely 
fresh,  water.  Frond  of  one  or  many  cells,  often 
divided  into  a  trunk  or  leaf-like  blade.  Propaga- 
tion by  spores,  contained  in  superficial  cells,  con- 
sisting of  bladdery  vesicles.  The  spores,  which  are 
simple,  are  external,  whicli  distinguishes  them 
from  those  of  Confervas.  The  order  has  no  geo- 
graphical limits.  Some  species  are  eatable :  these 
and  others  may  also  be  burnt  into  kelp.  Endlicher 
enumerated  eighty-one  genera,  and  estimated  the 
known  species  at  452.  The  order  is  divided  into  the 
sub-orders  Vaucheriee,  Halyseress,  and  Fucece  (q.v.). 

*fu  -cate,  *fu  -cat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  fucatus,  pa. 
par.  of  fuco—ta  stain.]  [Fucus.] 

1.  Lit. :  Painted,  stained. 

2.  Disguised;  having  an  appearance  calculated 
to  deceive. 

f  u  -96-88,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fuc(us),  and  fem.pl.  adj. 
suff.  -<'«.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  Fucaceee  (q.  v.).  The  frond 
is  polysiphonous,  often  with  bladdery  vesicles, 
seated  in  hollow  conceptacles  formed  of  a  folding 
in  of  tho  frond,  pierced  by  a  pore,  and  surrounded 
by  flocks ;  conceptacles  scattered,  or  collected  upon 
a  receptacle.  The  sub-order  contains  the  tribes  or 
families  Lemanidw,  Fucidee,  and  Cystoseiridee. 

fuch'-se-se,s.pj.  [Mod.  Lat.  fuchsia,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Onagracetp,  type  Fuchsia  (q.  v.). 

fftch'-sl-a(more  generally  pron.  as  fu  -Shl-8,),s. 
[So  named  from  the  discoverer,  Leonard  Fuchs,  a 
German  botanist.] 

Bot.  (fr  Hortic. :  A  genus  of  Onagracea?,  tribe 
FuchscsB,  of  which  it  is  the  type.  Calyx  funnel- 
shaped,  four-parted,  with  the  four  petals  set  in  its 
mouth  alternately ;  stamens  exserted ;  style  one 
long,  stigma  capitate.  More  than  fifty  species  are 
known ;  most  from  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  &c.,  except  two  from  New  Zea- 
land. These  beautiful  plants  are  common  in  gar- 
dens, conservatories,  and  flower-pots  in  windows. 
The  hybrids  generated  by  intercrossing  them  now 
amount  to  some  hundreds.  Though  they  will  grow 
in  any  light  rich  soil,  yet  they  prefer  a  mixture  of 


loam  and  peat.  Young  cuttings  will  root  freely  in 
sand  or  soil.  If  placed  under  a  glass  it  must  occa- 
sionally be  removed  for  a  time  to  give  air  and  pre- 
vent uudue  damp. 

II  Australian  Fuchsia,  Native  Fuchsia: 

Bot.:  Tho  genus  Corrca. 

f ucll  site,  s.  [Named  after  a  mineralogist, 
Fuchs.] 

Miii.:  A  variety  of  Muscovite.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Chrome-mica,  from  containing  nearly  4  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  chrome.  (Dana.) 

f  uch -sine,  s,    [Eng./«cft(«i«);  suff.  -ine.] 

(Vicm.  <£•  C'omm.:  [RosAxrLiNE.] 

f  u  Cl-d88,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  fuc(ui),  and  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -iclcK.} 

Bot.:  A  tribe  or  family  of  the  sub-order  Fuceee 
(q.  v.).  The  conceptacles  are  not  collected  upon  a 
receptacle.  (Lindley.) 

fu-9lv'-Sr-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  fucus  (genit.  fuci)  = 
seaweed ;  voro=to  eat,  to  feed  on,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-OHS.  ]  Living  on  seaweed,  a  term  applied  to 'the 
Sirenin.  The  Dugong  (q.  v.)  feeds. on  seaweed 
growing  on  large  flats  exposed  at  low  water. 

fu'-cfiid,  a.  &s.  [Lat./«c(«s)  =  seaweed.  and  Gr. 
ei'c/os=iorni,  appearance.] 

I.  As  adjective : 

1.  Resembling  a  fucus  or  one  of  the  Fucaceee. 

2.  Containing   plants  or   plant-impressions   like 
those  made  by  the  larger  seaweeds.    (See  the  com- 
pounds.) 

II.  -4s substantive: 

Paloeont.,  Geol.,  <£c.:  An  obscure  fossil  plant,  like 
a  fucus,  or  the  impression  of  one. 

fucoid-bed,  s. 

Oeol. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son  to  a  bed  in  the  cliffs  at  Ludlow.  It  consists  of 
a  greenish-gray  argillaceous  sandstone,  made  up  of 
a  multitudeof  smallwavy,  rounded,  stem-like  forms, 
which  resemble  entangled  seaweeds.  They  are  of 
Upper  Ludlow  age.  (Murchison :  Siluria,  ch.  vi.) 

fucoid  sandstones,  .-•.  pi. 

Oeol. :  The  rendering  of  the  name  given  in  Sweden 
to  sandstones  with  impressions  like  those  of  sea- 
weeds. They  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  strata. 
(Lyell :  Student's  Elements  of  Geol.) 

fu-cold-al,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.,  fucoid;  -ai.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  FUCOID,  a.  (q.  v.) 

fu'-cus,  s.  [Lat=a  seaweed,  a  rock  lichen  ;Gr. 
p&(/A;os=seaweed,  seawrack,  tangle.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  paint,  a  dye ;  any  false  or 
deceptive  show.  (Lit.  <&  fig.) 

II.  Botany: 

*1.  Formerly:  A  very  comprehensive  genus  of 
Algffi  established  by  Linnaeus.  He  included  under 
it  most  of  the  more  solid  seaweeds,  and  enumerated 
fifty-four  species. 

2.  Now:  A  morerestricted  genus,  typeof  the  order 
Fucaceee  (q.  v.).  It  includes  those  social  algae 
which  have  a  flat 
and  com  pressed 
frond,  sometimes 
with  air  vessels  on 
or  in  the  branches, 
and  r  e  c  e  p  tacles, 
filled  with  mucus, 
traversed  by  a  net- 
work of  jointed  fil- 
amonts.  It  con- 
tains various  com- 
mon algse,  such  as 
Fucus  nodosus,  F. 
serratus,  F.  vesicu- 
losus,  &c.  These 
are  used  for  the 
manufacture  of 
kelp.  In  the  Scot- 
tish islands,  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep 
are  fed  in  the  winter 
months  on  F.  vesiculosus,  as  are  pigs  in  Gothland. 
F.  serratus  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  Norway. 
F.  vesiculosus  is  sometimes  ten  feet  long.  It  is  used 
in  this  country  in  pharmacy  as  an  active  diuretic, 
and  is  said  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  deposition  of 
adipose  tissue.  F .  giganteus  is  said  to  be  360  feet 
long.  It  is  found  near  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

*fu  -cus,  f.  t.    [Fuccs,  s.]    To  paint. 
fu'-CUS-am-Ide,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  fucus,  and  amide.] 
Chem.:  CisHijNjOa.    Obtained  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  fucusol.    It  crystallizes  from  hot  alco- 
hol in  groups  of  long  needles. 

fu'-CUS-Ine,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  fucus;  -ine  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.:  CisH^FoO.i.    An  organic baseprepared  by 

boiling  f ucusamide  with  aqueous  potasn  for  twenty 

minutes.    It  forms  a  yellowish  resin  whicli  melts 

into  a  brown  oil ;  this  is  digested  with  nitric  acid, 


Fucus  Nodosa. 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     gnln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


fucusol 


1940 


fulcible 


the  resin  separates  out,  and  the  nitrate  of  fncnsine 
crystallizes  out :  this  is  decomposed  by  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  ammonia,  then  the  fucusine  crystallizes  out 
in  small  lamina  united  in  stellate  groups. 

fu  -cus-61,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  fucus;  Lat.  ol(eum)  = 
oil.] 

Chem . :  Fucus  aldehydes,  C5H4O.i,  or  O^O'CO'H. 
Obtained  by  distilling  seaweed,  Fucus  nodosus,  &c., 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  washing  the  dis- 
tillate with  water.  Fncusol  is  a  colorless  oily  fluid 
which  boils  at  172%  and  rapidly  turns  dark  colored 
on  keeping.  Fucusol  is  converted  by  ammonia  into 
fucusamide. 

fud,  8.    [Welsh  ffwtog—a  short  tail,  a  scut.] 

1,  Ord,  Lang.:  The  scut,  or  tail  of  a  hare,  rabbit, 
Ac. 

2.  Cloth. :  Woolen  waste ;  the  refuse  of  the  new 
wool  taken  out  in  the  scribbling  process,  which  is 
mixed  with  the  mungo  for  use.    [MUNGO,  SHODDY.] 

fud  -der,  s.    [FOTHER.] 

f  fid  -die,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prob.  a  form  of  fuzzle  or 
muddle  (q.  T.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  stupid  with  drink ;  to  muddle. 

2.  To  spend  in  drink ;  to  lay  out  on  drink. 

B.  Intrans.:  To   drink   till  one  gets  stupid;  to 
drink  to  excess. 

•fud -die, «.  [FUDDLE,  u.]  Drink ;  liquor  of  an 
intoxicating  character. 

*fuddle-cap,  s.    A  drunkard  or  boon  companion. 

fud-dler,  «.  [Eng.  fuddl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
drinks  to  ezcess ;  a  drunkard;  a  sot. 

fudge,  inlerj.  &  i.  [Prov.  Fr.  fuche,  feuche,  an 
interjection  or  contempt,  from  Low  Ger.  futsch= 
begone.] 

A.  As  inter j. :  An  exclamation  of  contempt:  non- 
sense !  stuff  !  humbug ! 

"At  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence  (Mr.  Burchell) 
would  cry  out,  Fudge!"— Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Watefleld, 
ch.  xi. 

B.  As  substantive :  • 

1.  Nonsense,  humbug,  stuff ;  as,  That  is  all  fudge. 
"  Her  ladyship's  proposition  was  what  was  called  bosh 
...    or  fudge  in  plain  Saxon." — Thackeray:  Rebecca 

and  Rowena,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  willful  exaggeration ;  a  falsehood. 

"  Very  well ;  very  genteel  young  man — prepossessing 
appearance — (that's  a  fudge  ! ) — highly  educated  ;  usher 
in  a  school — eh?" — Lytton:  Oodolphin,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

fudge, «.  [A  word  occurring  only  in  the  com- 
pound.] 

fudge-wheel,  s. 

Shoe-making:  A  tool  to  ornament  the  edge  of  a 
cole. 

•fudge,  v.  t.    [FUDGE,  inter/.] 

1.  To  make  up,  to  fabricate  as  a  false  story. 

2.  To  interpolate ;  to  foist  in. 

"Thatlast  'suppose'  is  fudged  in."—Foote:  The  Bank- 
rupt, ill.  2. 

Fu-e-gian,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  native  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  country  Tierra  del 
Fuego. 

•fueille-morte,  s.  [FEUILLEMOBT.] 
fu  -el,  *few-el,  'few-ell,  *fu-elle,  *fwaill,  s. 
[O.  F.  "fouaille,  from  Low  Lat.  /oal(ta=fuel,  from 
/ocaie=fuel,  the  right  of  cutting  fuel;  Lat./ocus= 
a  hearth,  a  fireplace ;  Norm.  Fr.  foualle,  fouoyle, 
fuayl.] 

1.  La. :  The  materials  with  which  a  fire  is  fed; 
the  combustible  matter,  such  as  wood,  coal,  peat, 
&c.,  supplied  to  fires. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  serves  to  feed  or  increase 
flame,  heat,  passion  or  excitement. 

If  Artificial  fuel:  Agglomerated  peatt  sawdust, 
coaldust,  and  slack,  one  or  more  of  them  in  various 
combinations,  bound  together  by  heavy  pressure, 
with  cements,  clay,  coal-tar,  or  the  residuum  of 
starch-manufacture. 

fuel-dryer,  s.  A  kiln  for  drying  blocks  of  arti- 
ficial fuel.  The  trays  supporting  the  blocks  of  fuel 
run  upon  rollers  upon  the  angle-iron  bars  secured 
in  the  walls.  The  walls  have  perforations  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  vapors  resulting  from  the  drying 
of  the  blocks. 

fuel-feeder,  s.  A  device  for  feeding  fuel  in 
graduated  quantities' to  a  furnace,  either  for  metal- 
lurgical purposes  or  for  steam-boilers.  [MECHAN- 
ICAL STOKER.] 

fuel-press,  s.  A  machine  for  compressing  coal- 
dust  and  a  cementing  material  into  a  block. 

fn-81,v.«.    [FUEL,  8.] 

I.  Literally: 

1-  To  feed  with  fuel  or  combustible  matter. 
"But  first  the  fuelled  chimney  blazes  wide  !" 

Thomson:  Autumn,  602. 


2.  To  store  or  supply  with  fuel  or  firing. 
"Some  are  plainly  ceconomical.  as  that  the  seat  be  well 
watered  and  well  fttelletl." — Wotton:  Architecture. 

II.  Fig.:  To  feed  ;  to  nourish. 

*'  For  more  corruption  needful  is, 
To  fuel  such  a  fever  long."  Donne. 

fa -el-18r,  s.  [Eng.  fuel;  -er.']  One  who  or  that 
which  supplies  fuel. 

"  To  retain  fire  nnconsnmed,  Sir  H.  Plats  hath  obliged 
thefueller."—  Boyle:  H'orkt,  iv.  420. 

fu  -el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [FUEL,  t-.] 

A.  ct  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  feeding  with  fuel;  fuel, 
firing. 

fu-er-6,s.    [Sp.] 

Spanish  Law: 

1.  A  code,  a  charter,  a  grant  of  privileges. 

2.  A  custom  having  the  force  of  law. 

3.  A  declaration  before  a  magistrate. 

4.  A  place  where  justice  is  administered. 

5.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  tribunal. 

faff,  8.  [Onomatopoetic.  Cf.  puff.]  A  puff,  a 
whiff. 

"The  ghaist  .  .  .  then  disappeared  like  a  fuff  o' 
tobacco,  leaving  Rab  in  a  very  pitiful  condition." — Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  i.x. 

f  Uff,  I',  t.  &  i.     [FUFP,S.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  puff,  to  whiff,  to  blow. 

"She  fuff't  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt, 
In  wrath  she  was  sae  vap'rin'." 

Burns:  Halloween. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  puff,  to  blow. 
fuf-ff,  a.    [Eng./ujf; -».]    Puffy,  light, 
fu-ga,  a.    [Lat.=flight.] 

Music :  A  Fugue  (q.  v.) . 

fU-ga  -clous,  a.  [Lat.  fugax  (genit.  fugacis), 
from  /uga=flight  ;fugio= to  flee ;  Fr.  &,  It&i.fugace; 
Sp.  fugaz.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fugitive,  volatile ;  lasting  but  for 
a  short  time. 

2.  Bot.  (of  a  leaf,    calyx,  corolla,  dtc.) :   Falling 
off  early ;  as  the  leaves  of  cactus,  the  calyx   of 
papaver,  poppy,  &c.    It  is  called  also  caducous. 

fu-ga  -clous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fugacious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fugacious ;  volatility ; 
shortness  of  duration ;  fugacity. 

fu-gac  -I-ty\  s.  [Fr.  fugacite,  from  Lat.  fugax 
(genit. fugacis);  Sp.fugacidad;  Ital.  fugacita.] 

1.  Volatility,  fugaciousness. 

2.  Instability,  uncertainty. 

*fug  -a-$f,  s.  [Lat./Mffox  (genit. /«gocts)=flee- 
ing.]  A  putting  to  flight ;  banishment. 

fug'-al,  a.    [Eng.  fug(ue) ;  -aJ.] 

Music :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  fugue. 

fU-ga  -to,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  In  the  fugue  style;  a  composition  con- 
taining fugal  imitation,  but  which  is  not  in  strict 
fugue  form.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

fugu  (s*  silent),  ffih,  inter}.  [Onomatopootic.] 
An  exclamation  of  disgust  or  abhorrence;  faugh. 

fu-ghet  -ta,  8.  [Ital.]  A  short  or  small  fugue,  or 
musical  composition  of  the  nature  of  a  fugue. 

*fu'-gle,  *fu  -ge,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  fugio=to  flee.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Fugitive. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  fugitive. 

2.  A  coward ;  one  who  flies  from  the  fight. 

fugie-warrant,  8. 

Scots  Lam:  A  warrant  granted  to  apprehend  a 
debtor,  against  whom  it  is  sworn  that  he  designs  to 
fly,  in  order  to  avoid  payment,  or  that  he  is  in 
meditatione  fugce. 

fu'-gll-S,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Anat.  <t  Pathol. :  This  term  has  several  accepta- 
tions: (1)  the  cerumen  of  the  ear;  (2)  the  nebulous 
suspension  or  deposition  from  the  urine ;  (3)  an  ab- 
scess near  the  ear ;  (4)  abscess  in  general.  (Dungli- 

8O?l.) 

fn-gl-ta  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  fugitatum,  sup.  otfugito 
=  to  put  to  flight;  to  flee.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  flight;  a  moving  about  from 
place  to  place. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  act  of  a  criminal  absconding 
from  justice.  When  this  takes  place,  the  court  can 
pronounce  sentence  of  fugitation  against  him,  in 
which  case  his  goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited  to 
the  Crown. 

fug  -I-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  fugitif,  from  Lat.  fugi- 
tivus= fugitive,  Iromfugitum.  sup.  otfugio=to  flee ; 
Qi.pheugo;  Sp.  &  Port,  fugitivo ;  Ital.  fuggitivo.] 


A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

•1.  Apt  to  flee  away ;  volatile ;  easily  wafted  or 
carried  away. 

"  The  more  tender  and  fugitive  parts,  the  leaves,  of 
many  of  the  more  sturdy  vegetables,  fall  off  for  want 
of  the  supply  from  beneath." — Woodward:  Xutural 
History. 

*2.  Not  to  be  held  or  detained ;  escaping  easily  ; 
fleeting ;  not  fixed  or  durable. 

"  But,  ah!  the  mighty  bliss  i*  fugitive." 

Dryden  :  I'jri/iT.v  Georgia  iii.  109. 

3.  Fleeing  or  running  from  danger,  pursuit,  or 
duty. 

"  Multitudes,  fugitive  on  every  side." 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  108. 

4.  Wandering,  vagabond. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Dyeing:    Not  stable,  permanent,  or  durable; 
opposed  to  fast  or  fined  colors. 

2.  Literature:  A  term  applied  to  short  and  occa- 
sional pieces  written  in  haste  or  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, and  not  intended  to  be  permanent. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  flees  from  danger,  pursuit,  or  duty ;  a 
deserter. 

"  But  the  fugitives  from  Ramsay's  were  a  mere  rabble." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  One  who  has  fled  from  punishment  and  taken 
refuge  under  another  power. 

"  Its  fugitive  the  church  he  gave, 
Though  not  o  victim,  but  a  slave." 

Scotl:  itarmion,  iii.  16. 

3.  Anything  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 

"  What  muse  but  his  can  Nature's  beanties  hit, 
Or  catch  that  airy  fugitive  called  wit."       Harte. 

T[  Fugitive  Slave  Law  : 

Hist.:  A  law  which  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  1850.  By  its  provisions  a 
slave  escaping  from  his  master  into  another  state 
was  to  be  seized  and  restored  to  his  owner,  and  any 
person  aiding  in  his  flight  was  to  bo  deemed  guilty 
of  having  committed  a  penal  offense.  The  most 
noted  case  arising  during  this  exciting  period  of 
our  National  history  was  that  of  Dred  Scott. 

•f  ug  -I-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fugitive;  -ly.~]  In  a 
fugitive  or  fleeting  manner ;  like  a  fugitive. 

*f  ug -I-tlve-ness,  s   [Eng.  fugitive ;  -ness.] 

1.  The    quality    of    being    fugitive;    volatility; 
fugacity. 

2.  Instability;  uncertainty. 

*f  ag  I  tor,  *fug-i-tour,  s.  [Lat./ugifor,  from 
/«gio=toflee.]  A  fugitive. 

*f  u -gle,  v.  i.  [Cf.  fugleman.]  To  act  as  a  guide 
or  director. 

fa-gle-man,  flu -gel-man,  s.  [Ger.  flugelman, 
tTomflugel=a  wing.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  file-leader ;  a  soldier  who,  being  expert 
in  drill,  takes  his  position  in  front  of  a  company  as 
an  example  or  guide  to  the  others  in  their  exercises. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  takes  the  lead  and  sets  the  ex- 
ample for  others  to  follow. 

f  ague,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  fuga  =  a  flight,  a 
fugue;  Lat./uoa=a  flight.] 

Music :  A  polyphonic  composition  constructed  on 
one  or  more  short  subjects  or  themes,  which  are 
harmonized  according  to  the  laws  of  counterpoint, 
and  introduced  from  time  to  time  with  various  con- 
trapuntal devices ;  the  interest  in  these  frequently 
heard  themes  being  sustained  by  diminishing  the 
interval  of  time  at  which  they  follow  each  other, 
and  monotony  being  avoided  by  the  occasional  use 
of  episodes,  or  passages  open  to  free  treatment.  The 
chief  elements  of  a  fugue  are :  (1)  the  subject;  (2) 
the  counter-subject,  or  contrapuntal  harmoniza- 
tion of  the  answer  by  the  part  which  has  finished 
the  enunciation  of  the  subject;  (3)  the  answer;  (4) 
episodes;  (5)  the  stretto;  and  (6)  the  pedal  point. 
(Stainer  <ft  Barrett.) 

f  ag -ulst,  s.  [Eng.  fugu(e);  -ist.]  A  musician 
who  composes  or  performs  fugues. 

fU-I-re  -na,  s.  [Named  after  G.  Fuiren,  a  Danish 
botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  cyperaceous  tribe 
Fuirenese  (q.  v.).  About  forty  species  are  known, 
mostly  from  the  warmer  parts  of  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

fU  I-re'-ne-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat./itirena,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sufr.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  sedges  (Cyperacea?) :  type  Fuirena. 
It  is  divided  into  the  sub-tribes  of  Melanocranidae, 
Hemichleenidw,  and  Ficinidee  (q.  v.). 

*ful  (1),  a.    [FOUL.] 

•ful  (2),  a.    [FULL.] 

*f  ul  -cl-We,  s.  [Lat./«Zeto=topropup.]  That 
may  or  can  be  propped  up  or  supported. 
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fulciment 

*f  ill  -<jl-luent,  s.  [Lat,  fuldmen,  fulcimentum , 
from  fulcio=to  prop  up.]  A  prop,  a  fulcrum  ;  that 
on  which  a  body  rests  and  turns. 

*fulc-nen,  v.  t.  [A.  S,  fulloc,fulluht=bavtism.] 
To  baptize. 

*fulc-nere,  s.    [FULCNEN.]    A  baptizer. 

*fulc-ning,  *fulc-ninge, «.  [Of.  A.  S.fuluhtninge, 
fuUittiinr/.]  [FuLCNEN.J  A  baptizing,  baptism. 

*ful-cra'-ce-ous  (ceous  as  shiis),  a.    [English, 

Bot.:  Furnished  with  fulcra;  related  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  fulcra  of  plants. 

ful'-crate,  a.  [Eng.  /»Icr(«m) ,'  -ate."]  Having 
fulcra ;  supported  by  fulcra. 

ful-crum,  *ftir-cre  (ere  as  ker;  pi.  f  iii -era, 
ful'-crumf),  s.  [Lat.  fulcrum  =  &  prop,  from/uicto 
=to  prop.] 

1.  Physics   (sing.):   The  fixed  edge  or  point  on 
which  t  ho  bar  of  a  lever  rests.    Its  reaction  is  one 
of  three  forces  acting  on  a  lever,  the  two  others 
being   the  power   and   the   weight  or   resistance. 
[LEVER.] 

2.  Bot.    (pi.) :    Additional    organs,    as    stipules, 
scales,  spines,  prickles,  tendrils,  &c. 

fulcrum  forceps,  s.  A  dentist's  forceps  in  which 
one  beak  is  furnished  with  a  hinged  plate,  with  an 
india-rubber  pad  to  protect  the  gum  from  injury, 
while  the  other  beak  has  the  usual  tooth  or  gouge 
shape. 

*f  ule,  a.    [FOUL.] 
ule,  s.    [Foot.]    (Scotch.) 

fule-body,  s.    A  foolish  person.    (Scotch.) 

ful-mr,  ful-fll,  *ful-fill-en,  *ful-nlle,  *fol- 
fllll-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  fulfyllan=to  fill.] 

*1.  To  fill  to  the  full ;  to  fill  up ;  to  fill  completely. 

*2.  To  complete,  to  accomplish,  to  fill  up. 

3.  To  complete ;  to  carry  out  to  the  end. 

4.  To  accomplish,  to  execute,  to  carry  out;  as,  a 
design,  a  desire,  a  promise,  a  prophecy,  a  require- 
ment, an  obligation,  &c. ;  to  effectuate ;  to  complete 
by  performance. 

"ITe  invited  them,  after  they  had  fulfilled  their  prince's 
order*,  and  settled  their  own  private  affairs,  to  come 
again,  and  see  him."—  Strype:  Memorials;  Henry  VIII. 
(an.  1538). 

5.  To  answer  as  a  purpose  or  design. 

"All  we  find  possessing  earth,  sea,  air,     .     .    . 
Fulfill  the  purpose,  and  appear  designed." 

Cowper;  Tirocinium,  93. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fulfill, 
to  accomplish,  and  to  realize :  "  Tofulfill  is  literally 
to  fill  quite  full,  that  is,  to  bring  about  full  to  the 
wishes  of  a  person ;  to  accomplish  is  to  bring  to 
perfection,  but  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of 
anyone;  torealizeis  to  make  real,  namely,  what- 
ever has  been  aimed  at.  The  application  of  these 
terms  isevidentfrom  their  explications :  the  wishes, 
the  expectations,  the  intentions,  and  promises,  of 
an  individual,  are  appropriately  saidtobe/ui/JWed; 
national  projects,  or  undertakings,  prophecies,  and 
whateveris  of  general  interest,  are  said  to  be  accom- 
plished; the  fortune,  or  prospects  of  an  individual, 
or  whatever  results  successfully  from  specific  ef- 
forts, is  said  to  be  realized"  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  fulfill  and  to 
execute^  see  EXECUTE;  for  that  between  to  fulfill 
and  to  keep,  see  KEEP. 

ful-flll'-er,  s.  [TZng.  fulfill ;  •er.']  One  who  or 
that  which  fulfills  or  accomplishes. 

"Jesus  was  the  fulfiller  of  the  law;  and  ...  he  was 
also  thefulflller  of  the  prophets."—  Warburton:  Works,  vol. 
iz.,  ser.  5. 

ful-flll'-Ing,  *ful-nll-ynge,   pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[FULFILL.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfe  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  act  of  filling  to  the  full ;  satiety ;  fullness. 

2.  The  act  of  accomplishing,  executing,  or  carry- 
ing to  completion. 

ful-flll'-ment,  ful-f II  -ment,  s.  [Eugt  fulfill ; 
-ment .  ] 

1.  The  act  of  fulfilling;  completion;  perfect  exe- 
cution or  performance. 

"With  what  entire  confidence  ought  we  to  wait  for  the 
fulfillment  of  all  hie  other  promises  in  their  due  time." — 
Blair,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

2.  Accomplishment ;    as,     the    fulfillment    of    a 
prophecy. 

*fuT-£en-c^,  s.  [Latin  fulgens.']  Splendor; 
brightness ;  glitter. 

*fSr-&ent(  a.  [Lat./uJfirens,  pr,  par.  of  fulgeo= 
to  shine,  to  glitter.]  Shining;  dazzling;  exceed- 
ingly bright. 

•fuT-ftent-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  fulgent;  -ly.~l  In  a 
fulgent  manner ;  with  exceeding  orightness ;  daz- 
zlingly. 
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*f ul  -gld,  a.  [Lat.  fulgidia.  from  fulgeo=to 
shini>,  to  glitter.]  Sliming,  glittering,  dazzling, 
fulgent. 

*f ul-gld  -l-tf,  s.  [Latin  fulgidiui.}  Splendor, 
brightness,  glitter. 

*f ul  -gor,  *ful-gour,  ».    [Lat.]    Splendor;  daz- 
zling brightness. 
*f  ul    gor-a.,  s.    [Lat.  fulgor,  mostly  poetic  for 

Entimi.:  Lantern  fly.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Fnlgoride,  arid  the  tribe  Fulgorina  (q.  v.). 
It  has  a  largo  head,  much  prolonged  in  front.  Ful- 
gora  Imiti'i-inirin  was  said  by  Madame  Merian  to 
shine  with  a  phosphorescent  light.  The  fact  has 
since  been  disputed.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam. 
Another  species,  F.  candelaria,  is  from  China. 

ffil-gSr'-I-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  fulgor(a'), 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  rem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -/rfce.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  family  of  Fulgorina  (q.  v.). 

f  ul-g8r-i  -ngi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat./itfgor,  and  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.i 

Entom.:  A  tribe  of  Homoptera.  They  have  the 
antenme  placed  under  the  eyes,  and  the  ocelli  are 
only  two.  The  tropical  species  are  generally  large, 
those  of  temperate  climates  the  reverse. 

f  ill  -gu-r9,nt,  a.  [Lat.  fulr/urans,  pr.  par.  of 
/«?fiT!ir()=tolighten;/M(g'i«-=lightning.]  Lightning; 
flashing  like  lightning. 

fQT-gu-rate,  v.i.  [Lat./uigurarum,  sup.of/«i- 
0uro=to  lighten.]  To  lighten;  to  flash  like  light- 
ning. 

f  iil-gu-ra  tlon,  s.  [Lat.  fulguratio,  from  ful- 
guro=to  lighten.  ] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  lightening ;  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

Z.  Metall.:  The  sudden  brightening  of  gold  or 
silver  in  the  crucible  as  the  last  traces  of  dross 
leave  the  surface. 

f ul-gu-rite,  s.  [Lat.  fulquritus=stTuck  with 
lightning,  pa.  par.  otfulgurio.j 

Geol.,  <Rc.:  A  vitrified  sand-tube,  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  lightning. 
Attention  was  first  directed  to  them  by  Pastor  Her- 
mann, who  observed  one  at  Massel,  in  Silesia,  in 
1711.  Dr.  Hentzen,  in  1805,  met  with  another  in  the 
heath  of  Paderborn  ;  he  was  the  earliest  observer 
who  attributed  them  to  lightning.  Many  have 
since  been  found  in  various  countries. 

f  ul  -gu-rofis,  a.  [Lat. /«Jff«r=lightning;  -otts.] 
Flashing  like  lightning. 

*f  ur-gu-rjf,  s.  [Lat./«Jgw.]  Lightning.  (Cock- 
eram.) 

*f  ul  -ham,  s.    [FTJLLAM.] 

*ful-hed,  *ful-hede,  s.    [FCLLHOOD.] 

fu-H-C?,,  «.    [Lat.=theCoot.] 

Ornith. :  Coot.  A  genus  of  grallatorial  (wading) 
birds,  sub-tribe  Macrodactyli,  family  Rallidee,  sub- 
family tiallinulinee.  Fulica  atra  is  the  Coot  (q.  v.). 

*fu-li-en,  *ful-en,  v.  t.    [FOLLOW.] 

flj-llg -l-nose,  a.  [Lat.  fuliginostis.]  The  same 
as  FULIGINOUS  (q.  v.). 

'fU-lIg-I-nSs'-I-tf,  s.  [Fr.  fuliginotitf,  from 
Lat.  /«iipwio8iis=sooty.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  fuliginous ;  sootiness ;  that  which  makes 
sooty. 

fU-llg'-I-nous,  a,  [Lat.  fuliginosus,  tromfuligo 
=soot;  'Fr./uligineux;  Sp.fuliginoso;  Ital.  fulig- 
ginoso.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Pertaining  to  soot ;  containing  soot ;  sooty. 

(2)  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  smoke ;  dusk. 

2.  Fig. :  Dark,  dusky,  gloomy. 

II.  Natural  Science:  Of  a  sooty  color;dirty  brown, 
approaching  black. 

*fW-lIg'-I-nous-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  fuliginous;  -ly.] 
Like  soot ;  sootily ;  with  soot. 

*fu-li -go,  s.    [Lat.]    Soot,  grime. 

fu-Hg  -U-lg,,  s.    [Dimin.  from  Lat./«h'go=soot.] 

Ornith. :  Pochard.  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Fuligulinae.  Fuligula  ferina  is  the  Pochard 
(q.  v.)  or  Dun  Bird. 

fU-Hg-U-ll  -nsB,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  fuligul(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  Sea-ducks ;  a  sub-family  of  Anatidse.  The 
base  of  the  bill  is  as  broad  as  high ;  there  is  a 
curved  nail  on  the  upper  mandibles  ;  the  hind  toe 
of  the  foot  has  a  membranous  lobe.  The  best 
known  genera  are:  Somateria  (Eider  duck),  Oide- 
mia  (Surf  duck),  Fuligula  (Pochard),  and  Clangula 
(Golden  eye) . 

*fulk  -er,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  pawnbroker. 

full,  *fOl,  *ful,  *fulle,  *VOl,  a.,  adv.  &  8.  [A.  S. 
fill;  cogn.  with  But.  vol;  Icel.  fullr;  Dan.  fuld; 
Sw.  full;  Goth,  fulls;  Ger.voll;  O.  H.  Ger.fol;  Gr. 
plcrfs;  It&t.plenus;  Skt.  puma.] 


full 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Filled  up,  replete ;  having  no  space  unfilled  or 
void. 

2.  Well  supplied;  abounding;  having  an  abun- 
dance or  largo  quantity  of  anything. 

3.  Abundant  in  quantity  ;  plentiful ;  satisfying, 

**  Water  *lip:esteth  n  full  meal  sooner  than  any  liquor"." 
— Arlnithi>"(:  <>n  -Hi mend*. 

*4.  Filled  up  ;  supplied  ;  not  vacant;  occupied. 
"Had  the  throne  been  full,  their  meeting  would  not 
have  been  regular." — lilackstone. 

5.  Sated ;  filled  to  repletion  ;  satiated. 

"Glutted,  gorged,  and/»//." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  iii.  2. 

6.  Plump;  filled  out;  fat. 

"A  gentleman  of  a  full  body  having  broken  his  skin  by 
a  fall,  the  wound  inflamed." — Wisenuin;  Surgery. 

7.  Filled  or  crowded  as  regards  the  mind  or  mem- 
ory. 

(1)  Absolutely,  as  in  the  following  example : 
"Beading   muketh    a  full    man." — Bacon.-  Essays;  Of 

Studies. 

(2)  Followed  by  of. 

"Every  one  is  full  of  the  miracles  done  by  cold  batjiaon 
decayed  and  weak  constitutions." — Locke. 

8.  Complete ;  not  deficient  or  defective. 

"At  the  end  of  two  full  years  Pharaoh  dreamed." — Gen- 
esis xli.  1. 

9.  Complete  ;  perfect ;  leaving  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. 

"That  day  had  seen  the  full  accomplishment 
Of  all  his  travels."  Daniel.-  Civil  Wars. 

10.  Kxpressive  of  much ;  containing  much  matter; 
copious ;  ample. 

"  Where  my  expressions  are  not  so  full  as  his,  either  OUT 
language  or  my  art  were  defective." — Denham.-  Destruo* 
tionofTroy.  (Pref.) 

11.  Mature;  perfect. 

"Suppose  a  nation,  where  the  custom  were  that  after 
full  age  the  sons  should  expulse  their  fathers  out  of  their 
possessions." — Bacon. 

*12.  Strong;  not  faint  or  attenuated;  powerful J 
sonorous. 

"  I  did  never  know  so  full  a  voice  issue  from  so  empty  A 
heart." — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  4. 

*13.  Accomplished,  perfect. 

"The  man  commands  like  a  full  soldier." — Shakesp. : 
Othello,  ii.  1. 

14.  Visible  in  its  full  dimensions. 

"Till  about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  I  do  not  re« 
member  to  have  seen  the  head  of  a  Roman  emperor  drawn 
with  a  full  face;  they  always  appear  in  profile.  — Addison: 
On  Medals. 

15.  Applied  to  the  moon  when  it  presents  to  the 
spectator  its  whole  disc  illuminated. 

16.  Applied   to    an    intoxicated  person  in  some 
portions  of  this  country.    (Slang.) 

II.  Technically: 
Music: 

1.  Sung  or  played  by  all  the  performers,  without 
solos.  [FULL- ANT  HEM,  FULL-SCORE,  FULL-SERVICE.] 

2.  Applied  to  the  organ  when  all  or  most  of  the 
stops  are  out. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Fully;  completely;  without  abatement  or 
diminution. 

"I  am  now  full  resolved." 
Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

2.  Quite;  to  the  same  or  an  equal  degree;  equally. 
"  But  the  hasty  critic,  who  judges  on  a  view,  is  full  oe 

liable  to  be  deceived." — Dryden:  Aurunyzebe.    (Pref.) 

3.  Exactly. 

"  Full  in  the  center  of  the  sacred  wood. 
An  arm  ariseth  of  the  Stygian  flood." 

Addison.-  OH  Italy, 

4.  Directly,  straight ;  as,  to  look  one  full  in  the 
face. 

"On  his  ample  forehead  aiming  full, 
The  deadly  stroke  descending  pierced  the  skull." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  ^Eneid,  v.  638. 

*5.  To  satiety. 

"I  have,supped/wH  with  horrors." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  5, 

6.  Full  is  largely  used,  especially  in  poetry,  before 
adjectives  and  adverbs  to  heighten  or  strengthen 
their  meaning. 

"With  dagger's  hilt  on  the  wicket  strong 
He  slruck/uH  loud,  and  struck  full  long." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  2. 

II.  Music:  With  all  the  voices  or  instruments;  as 
An  anthem  is  sung  full. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f . 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


full-acorned 

C.  As  viibstantii-e : 

1.  Complete  measure  or  degree;  the  utmost  or 
fullest  extent. 

"  We'll  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full." 

.-Vi.il-esp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

2.  The  highest  state  or  point. 

"The  swan's  down  feather, 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  /«//  of  tide, 
Neither  way  inclines.'' 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  2. 

3.  A  state  of  satiety. 

"When  I  had  fed  them  to  the  full." — Jeremiah  v.  7. 

4.  That  period  of  the  revolution  of  the  moon  when 
ii.  presents  to  the  spectator  a  full  or  perfect  orb. 

"Brains  in  rabbits,  woodcocks,  and  calves,  are  fullest 
in  theftill  of  the  moon." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

T  (1)  Fullandby: 

Jfaut. :  Sailing  close-hauled,  having  all  the  sails 
fall,  and  lying  as  near  the  wind  as  possible. 

(2)  Full  brother  or  sifter:  The  son  or  daughter  of 
tbo  same  father  and  mother. 

(.3)  Full  cousin:  The  son  or  daughter  of  an  aunt 
or  uncle. 

U)  Full  cry: 

la)  Lit.:  In  hunting  a  term  used  to  express  that 
all  the  hounds  have  caught  the  scent  and  give  tongue 
in  chorus. 

"The  headmost  hounds,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
pack  in  full-cry,  burst  from  the  coppice,  followed  by  the 
huntsman  and  three  or  four  riders." — Scoff:  Rob  Roy, 
cb.  v. 

Fig. :  Hot  pursuit. 

Full-run:  The  same  as  full-swing  (q.  v.). 
.})  Full-swing:   Full  working;   perfect  or  unre- 
strained liberty. 

(7)  In  full:   Without  deduction,  diminution,  or 
abatement. 

(8)  Written  in  full:   Written  without  contrac- 
tions ;  written  in  words,  not  figures. 

If  Full  is  largely  used  in  composition  with  other 
words,  particularly  participles,  with  the  force  of 
fully,  to  the  utmost  extent  or  degree. 

Obvious  compounds  are :  Full-accomplished,  full- 
adjusted,  full-aged,  full-blazing,  full-breasted,  full- 
celled,  full-crammed,  full-extended,  full-eyed, 
full-faced,  full-fed,  full-flowing,  full-foliaged,  full- 
goraed,  full-juiced,  full-limited,  full-proportioned, 
full-stuffed,  full-swelling,  full-swollen,  full-tided, 
full-toned,  full-tuned,  full-voiced,  full-welling,  &c. 

•full-acorned,  a.  Having  fed  to  the  full  on 
acorns. 

full-age,  s. 

Law:  Twenty-one  years  old  for  males,  from  IS 
years  up  for  females  in  various  states. 

full-anthem,  s. 

Music:  An  anthem  in  which  there  is  neither  solo 
nor  verses.  [ANTHEM.] 

full-armed,  a.    Fully  or  completely  armed. 

full-blooded,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  full  supply  of  blood. 

2.  Fig. :  Of  pure  blood  or  extraction  ;  pure-bred ; 
as,  a  full-blooded  horse, 

full-bloomed,  a.    Like  a  full-bloom  or  perfect 
blossom, 
full-blown,  a. 

1.  Blown  or  stretched  by  the  wind  to  the  utmost 
extent. 

2.  Expanded  to  the  full  as  a  blossom  ;  mature. 

3.  Arrived  at  maturity;  perfect, 
•full-bottom,  s,    A  wig  with  a  large  bottom, 
full-bottomed,  a.     Having  a  largo  bottom,  as  a 

wig. 

"  I  was  obliged  to  sit  at  home  in 
my  morning-gown,  having  pawned 
a  new  suit  of  cloaths  and  a  full- 
bottomed  wig  for  a  sum  of  money." 
—Guardian. 

full-bound,  a. 

Bookbinding:  Covered  with 
leather. 

full-butt,  *full-but,  *ful- 
tmyt,  *ful~but,  adv. 

1.  Meeting  or  coming  together 
directly  face  to  face.  (Gener- 
ally conveying  the  idea  of  vio- 
lence or  collision.) 

"  Socrates  metfull-but  with  Xeno- 
pbon  in  a  narrow  lane." — Vdall: 
A!'"//!',  of  Erasmua,  p.  29. 

•2.  Directly,  exactly.  Full-bottomed  Wig. 

"It  standeth  fill-but  agynst  Ca- 
leys." — }lorman:  Vulaaria. 

full-cadence,  s. 

Music:  A  perfect  cadence.    [CADENCE.] 
full-center,  a. 

Arch. :  Having  the  form  of  a  full  semicircle. 
Full-center  arch :   A  semicircular  arch  or  vault. 
One  describing  the  full  amount  of  180°. 
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•full-Charged,  «.  Charged  or  loaded  to  the  full ; 
fitly  prepared. 

full-chisel,  ,ic/c.    At  full  speed.    (U.  S.  Colloq.) 

full-chord,  s. 

.1/itsiV.-  (1)  A  chord,  some  of  the  essential  notes  of 
which  are  doubled.  (2)  A  chord  for  the  full  power 
of  an  instrument,  orcnestra,  or  voices. 

•full-descending,  a.    Rushing  down  violently. 

"  Oft  in  the  full-descending  flood  he  tries 
To  lose  the  scent,  and  lave  his  burning  sides." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  445. 

full-dress,  .-.  &  a. 

A.  As  subsi. :  Dress  worn  on   occasions  of   cere- 
mony. 

B.  An  adj. :  Requiring  full  dress  to  be  worn  ;  as,  a 
full-dress  dinner. 

full-drive,  adv.    At  full  speed  ;  full-butt. 

full-eared,  a.  Having  the  ears  full  of  grain. 
( Used  of  the  cereals.) 

full-fleshed,  a.    Fat,  corpulent. 

full-flowing,  a.    Freely  venting  its  passion. 

full-formed,  a.    Having  full  or  plump  forms. 

full-fortuned,  a.    At  the  heightof  prosperity. 

full-fraught,  a.  Fully  laden  or  stored  with 
accomplishments. 

full-grown,  a.  Having  attained  full  size  or 
age. 

full-hearted,  a.  Full  of  courage  and  confi- 
dence. 

full-hot,  n.    Heated  to  the  utmost ;  very  fiery. 

full-laden,  a.  Fully  loaded;  weighted  to  the 
full. 

full-length,  a.  &  «. 

A.  --Is  adj. :  Embracing  or  extending  the  whole 
length  ;  as,  &  full-length  portrait. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  full-length  portrait. 
full-manned,  a.     Fully  manned   or   furnished 

with  men,  as  a  ship  with  sailors, 
full-mouth,  s.    A  chatterer, 
full-mouth,  adv.    In  fnll  cry. 
full-mouthed,  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  issuing  from  a  full  mouth. 

"  Had  Boreas  blown 

His  full-mouthed  blast,  and  cast  thy  houses  down." 
Quarles:  Jonah. 

2.  Having  a  full  or  strong  voice  or  sound ;  spoken 
ore  rotundo. 

"A. full-mouthed  diapason  swallows  all." — Crashaic. 

3.  Festive,  joyous. 

"Full-mouthed  Easter  near." — Qunrles:  Emblems,  v.  1. 

full-orbed,  a.  Showing  a  full  or  complete  disc, 
as  a  full  moon. 

"Now  reigns 

Full-orbed  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  42. 
fUll-OUt,  adv. 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Quite,  altogether. 

"Being  full-out  as  evil,  if  not  worse." — Andretces: 
Works,  ii.  361. 

2.  Printing:   Not  indented;   occupying  the  fnll 
width  of  a  page  or  column. 

full-pitch,  s. 

Cricket :  A  ball  delivered  by  the  bowler  so  far  up 
the  wicket  that  it  falls  inside  the  popping-crease. 

•full-replete,  a.    Completely  full  or  filled. 

full-sailed,  a.  Absolute,  unlimited;  as,  full- 
sailed  confidence.  (Massinger.) 

full-score, «. 

Music :  A  score  in  which  all  tho  parts  for  voices 
and  instruments  are  displayed.  [SCORE.] 

full-service,  s. 

Music : 

1.  A  setting  of  the  Canticles  for  voices  in  chorus, 
with  or  without  organ  accompaniment. 

2.  An  office  in  which  music  is  used  to  tho  fullest 
extent  allowed  by  the  rubrics. 

full-SOUled,  a.  Magnanimous,  noble-hearted ; 
of  a  noble  disposition. 

•full-speak,  v.  t.  To  declare  plainly  and  fully ; 
to  show  openly. 

"  His  eye  full-speaks 

His  ardent  soul,  and  from  his  couch  at  once  he  breaks." 
Thomson;  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  81. 

full-split,  adv.    With  tho  greatest  violence  or 
impetuosity.    (Slang.) 
full-spread,  a. 
1.  Spread  to  the  utmost  extent. 
"How  easy  'tis,  when  destiny  proves  kind, 
With/nM-spread  sails  to  run  before  the  wind." 

Drydeti:  Astrtea  Redux,  64. 


fuller's-teasel 

•2.  Fat,  corpulent. 

"  Waked  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  hia  bench  arose 
A  comely  futl-sjin-itd  porter,  swoln  with  sleep." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  24. 

full-stop,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  &  Gram.:  A  period;  a  symbol  used  to  de- 
note the  longest  pause  in  reading. 

2.  Fitj.:  A  finisu,  an  end,  a  complete  stop. 
II.  Jfttfic: 

1.  In  lute  playing,  a  full  chord   followed  by  a 
pause. 

2.  A  chord  in  which  all  available  fingers  are  occu- 
pied in  stopping  tho  strings. 

•full-summed,  n.    Complete  in  all  its  parts. 

full-tilt,  adv.  With  the  utmost  speed  or  impetu- 
osity. 

•full-winged,  a. 

1.  Having  perfect  or  powerful  wings. 

2.  Ready  for  flight ;  eager. 

full  (1),  r.  t.  &  i.    [FULL,  a.]    [FILL,  r.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fill. 

•2.  To  fulfill. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  full ;  to  come  or  arrive  at 
the  full ;  as,  The  moon  fulls. 

fill  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  fullian=io  whiten,  to 
purify,  to  baptize,  from  Lat.  fullo=to  cleanse 
clothes,  to  full  cloth;  O.  Fr.  fouller=ti>  full  cloth; 
fouler— to  trample  on,  to  press;  Ital.  follare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  cleanse  cloth  from  its  oil  or  grease. 

2.  To  thicken  in  a  mill,  as  cloth ;  to  make  thick 
and  compact  by  pressure. 

"  Clooth  that  cometh  fro  the  wevying  is  noght  comly  tft 

were, 
Til  it  be  fulled  under  foot  or  in  fullyng  stobbes." 

P.  Plowman,  10,527. 

tB.  Intrans. :  To  become  fulled  or  felted. 
full -age  (age  as   Ig),    s.      [Eng.  full    (2),    v.  ; 
-age.]    Money  paid  for  the  fulling  or  cleansing  of 
cloth.    (Eng.) 

f  Ul  -lam,  fuT-ham,  s.  [From  Fulham,  a  suburb 
of  London,  England,  which  was  a  notorious  resort 
of  blacklegs  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.] 

1.  False  dice :  of  these  there  were  two  sorts,  the 
one,  called  high,  intended  to  throw  tho  high  num- 
bers from  five  to  twelve;  the  other,  called  low,  to 
throw  from  one  to  four.    (Eng,) 

"For  gourd  anafullam  holds 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  S. 

2.  Any  sham,  fraud,  or  makebelieve.    (Eng.) 
fdl-ler  (l),s.    [Eng./uii; -er.] 

Forging : 

1.  A  tool,  sometimes  known  as  a  creaser,  struck 
by  tho  hammer  or  placed  in  tho  hardy  hole  of  the 
anvil,  and  employed  to  swage  down  or  spread  the 
iron  by  a  series  of  parallel  indentations.    The  tools 
are  known  respectively  as    the    top   and  bottom 
fuller. 

2.  A  tool  having  grooves,  and  forming  a  die  or 
swage  into  which  iron  is  driven  by  the  hammer  to 
confer  a  shape.    Used  in  forming  tho  fullering  of 
horseshoes. 

fuller-hammer,  s. 

Forg. :  The  hammer  used  in  striking  the  fuller. 

ful-ler  (2),  *ful-lare,  *ful-lere,  s.  [Eng./uK 
(2),  v  ;  -er;  O.  Fr.  fouleur;  Dut.  voller.J  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  full  cloth. 

"  The  clothiers  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  riir.,  •.  2. 

fuller's-earth,  s. 

1.  Min. :  (I)  Smectite  (q.  v.) ;  it  is  an  argillaceous 
earth,  used  by  fullers  to  absorb  tho  oil  or  grease 
with  which  woolen  cloth  has  been  treated  during 
previous  manufacture.     (2)  Kaoliuito  (q.  v.). 

2.  deal.:   A    stratum    belonging    to   tho   Lower 
Oolite,  in  some  instances, lyingincertainlocalities, 
just  below  the  Great  Oolite,  while  in  others  it  is 
wholly  absent.    Its  charactoristicfossil  is  an  oyster 
(Ostrea  acuminata).    In  all  about  sixty  mollusca 
a_re  found  in  the  Fuller's  Earth,  fifty  being  Lamel- 
libranchiatn  Bivalves,  ten  Brachiopoda,  three  Gas- 
teropoda, and  seven  or  eight  Cephalopoda.  (Lyell.) 

fuller's-herb, «. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Saponaria  (q.  v.).  It  is  called 
also  Soapwort. 

fuller's-teasel,  s. 

But.:  Dipsncusfullonum, probably  only  a  variety 
of  D.  sylvestris.  The  flower  heads  arc  used  for 
raising  tho  nap  on  cloth  which  is  being  fulled. 
[FULLING,  TEASEL.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh8,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,     ae,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Irw. 


fuller's-thistle 
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fulsome 


fuller's-thistle,  fuller's-weed,  s. 

Bot. ;   Inimtifunfitlli'tn.Dii. 

ful  ler,  r.  t.  [FULLER  (1),*.]  To  forma  groove 
or  channel  in,  as  by  a  fuller-hammer. 

ful  -ler-? ,  s.  [Eng.  full  <2),  v. ;  -cry.]  A  place 
where  the  process  of  fulling  is  carried  on. 

*f ul  -IMyS  *ful-la-lie,  *ftil-le-ly,  a.    [English 

fully;  -/</.]    Fully. 

full  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.&s.    [FULL  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .-Is  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  process  by  which  cloth  made  of  a 
felting  fiber  is  condensed,  strengthened,  and  thick- 
ened, with  a  loss  of  width  and  length.  fF»LT.]  In 
felting,  the  fibers— wool,  for  instance— slip  past  each 
other,  and  their  toothed  edges  interlock,  so  that  a 
continuation  of  the  process  causes  them  to  be  more 
and  more  intimatelyassociated.  The  cloth  is  folded 
or  rolled,  and  treated  with  soapy  water.  It  is  then 
beaten  with  wooden  mallets,  by  which  the  serrated 
edges  are  forced  past  each  other  and  the  fibers 
closely  commingled.  Precautions  are  taken  in  some 
cases  to  prevent  adherence  of  the  folds  of  cloth  by 
felting  together.  For  this  purpose  cotton  cloth  is 
sometimes  put  between  the  folds  of  woolen  cloth. 
Fulling  and  felting  are  dependent  upon  the  samo 
principle.  Felted  cloth  is  made  by  associating  the 
fibers,  and  is  not  woven.  Woven  cloth  exposed  to 
the  fulling  or  felting  action  is  said  to  be  milled. 
Repetition  of  the  process  constitutes  it  double- 
milled  or  treble-milled,  as  the  case  may  be.  Each 
milling  thickens  and  solidifies  the  cloth  while  di- 
minishing its  quantity. 

fulling-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  fulling  cloth.  The 
modern  fulling-mill  consists  of  an  iron  framework 
supporting  the  shanks  of  heavy  wooden  mallets, 
which  are  raised  by  projecting  cams  on  a  tappet 
wheel.  The  mallets  being  raised  to  their  full  height 
are  released,  and  drop  Jby  gravity  on  the  cloth, 
which  is  contained  in  an  iron  trough  beneath.  Soap 
is  added  as  a  detergent,  grease  in  any  form  tending 
to  mar  the  felting  action  of  the  fibers.  The  end  of 
the  trough  is  curved,  so  that  the  cloth  is  turned 
round  and  round  by  the  action  of  the  mallets. 

"By  the  large  hammers,  like  those  used  for  paper  and 
fulling-mills,  they  beat  their  hemp." — Mortimer:  Hus- 
bandry. 

full  -mart,  ful-mar  (2),  s.    [FOUMART.] 

full-ness,  ful-ness,  *ful-nesse,  s.  [Eng./uZl; 
-ne*8.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  full  or  filled. 

2.  The   quality   or   state   of   abounding   in    any 
quality,  whether  good  or  bad. 

3.  Repletion,  satiety. 

"  He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety." 

Byron:  Ctiilde  Harold,  i.  4. 

4.  Completeness ;  such  a  state  as  leaves  nothing 
to  be  deaired. 

"In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy." — Psalm xvi.  11. 

5.  Completion  ;  full  extent,  space,  or  duration. 
"When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth 

His  son,"—  Galat  fans  iv.  4. 

*6.  Plenty,  affluence,  wealth. 

"To  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  Hi.  6. 

7.  Copiousness,  amplitude,  extent. 

"There  wanted  the  fulness  of  a  plot,  and  variety  of 
characters  to  form  it  as  it  ought.'* — Dryden. 

8.  Strength,  volume,  body,  or  force. 

"Thence  the  wort  is  strained,  purified,  and  filtered, 
and  passed  into  a  copper  with  20  per  cent,  of  malt-flour, 
to  impart  fullness  and  flavor."— London  Standard. 

9.  A  struggling  perturbation  or  swelling. 

"A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and  dis- 
charge of  the  fulness  of  the  heart."— Bacon.-  Essays;  Of 
Friendship. 

*f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fullness  and 
plenitude :  "Although  plenitude  is  no  more  than  a 
derivative  from  the  Latin  for  fullness,  yet  the  latter 
is  used  either  in  the  proper  sense  to  express  the 
state  of  objects  that  are  full,  or  in  the  improper 
sense  to  express  great  quantity,  which  is  the  accom- 
paniment of  fullness;  the  former  only  in  the  higher 
style  and  in  the  improper  sense:  hence  we  say  in 
the  fullness  of  one's  heart,  in  the  fullness  of  one's 
joy,  or  the  fullness  ot  the  Godhead  bodily;  but  the 
plenitude  ot  glory,  the  plenitude  of  power."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

ful-l6n-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Fullon,  a 
brother-in-law  of  its  discoverer,  Mr.  Armstrong.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Onegito  (q.  v.). 

fftl'-lf,  *ful-liche,  *ful-like,  adv.  fA.  S.  ful- 
Uce;  O.  Sax.  fulllho;  p.  H.  Ger.  folllcho;  M.  H. 
Qer.volliche;  Ger.  vollig.] 

1.  In  a  full  manner ;  so  as  to  leave  no  vacuity. 

2.  Completely ;  without  deficiency  or  diminution  ; 
entirely ;  without  lack  or  defect ;  perfectly. 


f  Ul  -mar  (1),  K.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  fulmar  (2).] 
[FOUMART.] 

Ornith.:  Fulmarus  ylncitilis,  a  sea-bird  which 
breeds  in  the  Island  of  St.  Kilda  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  abundant  in  the  Arctic  seas,  attending  whale- 
ships  for  the  sake  of  the  blubber  to  be  obtained 
when  whales  are  being  cut  up. 

ful -mar  (2),«.    [FOUMART.] 

ful -mar-US,  s.  [Latinized  from  Eng.,  &c.,  ful- 
mar (I)  (q.v.).] 

Ornith,. :  Fulmar,  a  genus  of  natatorial  (swim- 
ming) birds,  family  Procellaridee,  sub-family  Pro- 
cellariuee.  [FULMAR  (1).J 

*ful -men,  s.    [Lat.]    A  thunderbolt,  lightning. 

*f  ill  -mln-ant,  a.  [Lat.  fulminant,  pr.  par.  of 
fulmino=to  lighten.]  [FULMINATE,  v.~\  Thunder- 
ing; making  a  noise  like  thunder ;  fulminating. 

f  ul  -mln-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat. /ubntnatus,  pa.  par. 
of fulmino= to  thunder,  to  lighten  ;  fulmen  (genit. 
/u£»u*}i/8)  =  thunder,  lightning,  a  contr.  for  fulgimen, 
from  fulgeo=to  shine;  Fr.  fulminer;  Sp.  &  Fort. 
fulminar;  Ital.fulminare.] 

A.  Intransitive. 

1.  Literally : 

*1,  To  thunder;  to  make  a  noise  like  thunder, 
"I  cannot  fulminate  nor  tonitruate  words 
To  puzzle  intellects."  T.  Randolph. 

2.  To  make  a  loud,  sudden  noise  or  crack ;  to  ex- 
plode with  a  loud  noise  or  report ;  bo  detonate. 

"  Water  and  wind-guns  afford  no  fulminating  report." — 
Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

*II.  Fig. :  To  thunder  out  censure,  threats,  or  de- 
nunciations; especially  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
censures  sent  out  by  the  Pope. 

"If  the  Pope  had  not  run  into  the  proposition  he  would 
havefiilminatcti  upon  this  occasion."— Burnet.  Hist.  Refor- 
mation (an.  1531). 

B.  Transitive; 

*I.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  explode. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  utter  or  send  out  with  threats,  denuncia- 
tions, or  censure ;  to  thunder  out. 

"An  excommunication  is  not  greatly  regarded  hero 
in  England,  as  now  fulminated;  so  this  constitution  is 
out  of  use  among  us  in  a  great  measure." — Ayliffe:  Parer~ 
gon. 

*2.  To  denounce  violently. 

"Those  branches  of  baleful  prerogative,  which  they 
had  so  often  fulminated."—  Warburton.-  Works,  vol.  x.. 
ser.  19. 

f  ul  -mln-ate,  s.    [FULMINATE,  v.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  Fulminic  acid  (q.  v.). 

Fulminate  of  mercury :  Mercuric  fulminate,  ful- 
minating mercury.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one 
part  of  mercury  in  12  parts  of  nitric  acid ;  the  solu- 
tion is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  when 
cold.  The  mixture  is  then  gently  heated  on  a 
water-bath.  Red  vapors  are  given  off  of  nitrogen 
oxides  and  CC>2,  and  a  largo  quantity  of  nitrous 
ether,  aldehyde,  and  other  products.  When  the 
liquid  becomes  turbid  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the 
salt  separates  out;  it  is  purified  by  recrystalliza- 
tion  from  boiling  water.  It  forms  white  needles, 
which,  when  heated  to  186°,  explode,  also  by  fric- 
tion or  percussion  when  dry,  It  is  used  for  charg- 
ing percussion  caps ;  one  kilogram  of  mercury  will 
make  fulminate  sufficient  for  40,000  caps.  Fulmin- 
ates hare  been  regarded  as  methyl  cyanide  in 
which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by 
NC>2,  and  two  atoms  of  nydrogen  by  mercury  or 
silver.  The  action  of  chlorine  on  mercuric  fulmin- 
ate under  water  forms  chloropicrin,  CClaCNCM, 
mercuric  chloride  HgOli,  and  cyanogen  chloride 
CnCl.  Hot  nitric  acid  decomposes  mercuric  ful- 
minate^  yielding  carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and 
mercuric  nitrate.  Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it 
into  mercuric  chloride  and  mercurous  oxalate. 
When  boiled  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potas- 
sium chloride,  it  is  converted  into  potassium  ful- 
minurate. 

Fulminate  of  silver  is  obtained  by  heating  nitrate 
of  silver  with  strong  nitric  acid  and  alcohol  till  the 
liquid  boils  up.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  prepare. 
It  crystallizes  in  small,  white,  opaque  needles;  it  is 
very  poisonous,  and  explodes  by  friction  or  percus- 
sion, or  when  heated.  It  is  soluble  in  aqueous  am- 
monia, and  deposits  the  fulminate  unaltered.  When 
silver  fulminate  is  digested  with  water  and  metal- 
lic copper  or  zinc,  the  silver  is  replaced  and  copper 
fulminate  or  zinc  fulminate  is  obtained.  When 
fulminate  of  copper  is  mixed  with  ammonia,  and  a 
stream  of  H2S  gas  is  passed  through  the  solution, 
the  copper  is  completely  precipitated,  and  the 
filtered  solution  contains  hydrosulphocyanic  acid 
and  urea. 

Fulminate  of  gold  was  discovered  by  a  monk  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  This  substance,  which  ex- 
plodes more  rapidly  and  with  greater  local  force 
than  gunpowder,  is  made  by  precipitating  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  gold  by  an  excess  of  ammonia. 


fttl'-mln-at-lng,  pr.  par.,a.&s.  [FULMINATE, 
r.J 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adject  in  : 

1.  Lit.:  Thundering;  explosive. 

2.  Fig.:  Thundering    out   censures,    threats,   or 
denunciations. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  exploding;  explosion. 

2.  Fig. :  The  thundering  or  hurling  out  censures, 
threats,  or  denunciations. 

fulminating-pane,  s. 

Elect. :  A  simple  form  of  condenser,  consisting  of 
a  glass  plate  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame  with  a  piece 
of  tinfoil  on  each  side  of  the  glass,  with  which, 
however,  they  are  not  quite  in  contact.  This  por- 
tion of  the  glass  is  generally  covered  with  an  insu- 
lating layer  of  shellac  varnish.  One  of  the  sheets 
of  tinfoil  is  connected  with  a  ring  on  the  frame  by  a 
strip  of  tinfoil,  while  a  chain  from  it  unites  it  with 
the  ground.  To  charge  it,  its  insulated  side  is  con- 
nected with  an  electrical  machine.  If  then  the 
knob  of  the  discharger  is  pressed  against  the  lower 
surface  of  the  frame  while  the  otherknob  is  brought 
near  the  upper  coating,  an  electric  spark  will  be 
emitted. 

f  ul-mln-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  fulminatio,  from  ful- 
minatus,  pa.  par.  offulminoj  Fr.  fulmination;  Sp. 
fulminacion ;  Hal.  fulminazione.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  thundering,  fulminating,  or 
detonating ;  explosion. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1,  The  act  of  thundering  or  hurling  out  censures, 
threats,  or  denunciations. 

2.  A  violent  censure,  threat,  or  denunciation. 

f  ul  -mln-a-tSr-y1,  a.  [Fr.  fulminatoire ;  from 
Lat.  fulminatuK,  pa.  par.  of  fulmino.]  Sending 
forth  thunders  or  fulminations ;  thundering. 

ful  -mine,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  fulminer ;  from  Lat./wZ- 
mt?io.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  shoot  or  dart  as  lightning. 

"As  it  had  been  a  flake 
Of  lightning  through  bright  heaven -fulmined." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.,  ii.  6. 

2.  To  fulminate;  to  utter  threateningly  or  vio- 
lently.   (Followed  by  out.) 

"Warming  with  her  theme 
Shefulmined  out  her  scorn  of  laws  Salique." 

Tennyson;  Princess,  ii.  117. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  thunder,  to  fulminate;  to  speak 
with  resistless  power  or  energy. 

"  Shook  the  arsenal  andfulmined  over  Greece." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  267. 

ful  min  -e-ous,  a.  [Lat  fulmineus;  from  ful~ 
men  (genit.  /uimim"s}  =  thunder,  lightning.  ]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  thunder ;  of  the  nature  of  thunder. 

f  fil-mln'-IC,  a.     [Fr.  fulminique,'] 
Chem. :  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  capable  of  detona- 
tion, 
f  ulminic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C(NQa)H2'ON.  Fulminic  acid  has  not 
been  obtained  in  a  free  state.  Its  salts,  of  which 
the  chief  are  those  of  silver  and  mercury,  are  called 
fulminates. 

ful-mln-ur  -ates,  s.  pi.  [English /wZmimtr(j'c) ; 
•ate  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.:  Salts  of  fulminuric  acid.  They  are  ob- 
tained by  boiling  fulminate  of  mercury  with  alka- 
line chlorides.  The  other  fulminates  are  obtained 
by  double  decomposition.  When  a  solution  of  ful- 
minuric acid  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  a  cupric 
salt  in  excess  of  ammonium,  the  liquid,  on  cooling, 
deposits  purple  crystals  of  cuprammonium  fulmin- 
urato,  which  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

ffil-mln-ttr-Ic,  a.  [English  fulmin(ic) ;  -urio 
(Chem.).] 

fulminuric-acid,  s, 

Chem.:  (^H3N3O3  Isocyanuric  acid.  It  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  lead  salt  with  H-2S  gas  or  the 
silver  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  a  crys- 
talline mass  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 
When  boiled  with  strong  mineral  acids  it  is  decom- 
posed, ammonia  being  fdrmed  and  CO2  liberated. 
Fulminuric  acid,  heated  to  145%  explodes.  It  is 
monobasic,  and  forms  salts  called  fulminurates. 
By  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  f-jlmlnuric  acid  is  converted  into 
trinitro-acetonitii-10(NO2)3'CN. 

ful  -some  (l),  *ful-som,  *ful-sum,  adj.  [Eng. 
ful(l);  suff.  -some.'] 

*1.  Rich,  fertile,  productive. 

"  The  seven  fulsum  yores  faren." 

Genest'9  and  Exodus,  2,163. 


boll,    btfy;     pout,    J6"wl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     d$l. 


fulsome 


1944 


fume 


*2.  Filled  out ;  not  lank  and  loan,  or  shriveled. 
"His  lean,  pale,  hoar,  and  withered  corpse 
Grew  fulsome,  fair,  and  fresh." 

Qolding:  Ovidi  JfetaMOnpAosm  vii. 

*3.  Causing  a  surfeit ;  cloying. 

"  Honey  [that  of  sound  doctrine]  which  never  fulsome 

is,  yot  fills 
The  widest  souls." 

Beaumiml,  in  Trench's  Select  Glossary,  p.  86. 

*4.  Lustful,  wanton. 

"  He  stuck  them  up  lief  ore  the  fulsotne  ewes." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8. 

5.  Offensive  from  excess  of  praise. 

"She  accordingly  magnified  in  fulsome  phrase  that  pre- 
rogative which  was  constantly  employed  to  defend  and  to 
aggrandize  her." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

6.  Disgusting,  nauseous,  offensive. 

•'  Now  this  is  fulsome,  and  offends  me." 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  465. 

*7.  Rank ;  offensive  to  the  smell. 

"Of  rank  and  fulsome  smell."—  Bacon. 

*8.  Tending  to  obscenity. 

"A  certain  epigram,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  emperor, 
is  more  fulsome  than  any  passage  I  have  met  with  in  our 
poet." — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

fill  some  (2),  a.  [A.  S.  ful  =  foul ;  suff.  -some.] 
Disgusting,  foul,  gross. 

ful-s&me  hood,  *ful  sum-hed,  s.  [Eng.  ful- 
some (1)  ;  -hood.]  The  quality  of  being  fulsome ; 
fertility,  richness. 

f  ul'-sfime-lj1,  *ful-sum-li,  adv.    [Eng.  fulsome 

1.  Plentifully,  freely ;  in  plenty. 

"  Thann  were  spacli  spices  spended  al  abonte, 
Fulsumli  at  the  fn!  to  eche  freke  therwine." 

William  of  Palerne,  4,824. 

2.  Rankly,  offensively. 

"Fulsomely  and  loathsomely  smelling." — Newton:  Her- 
ball.  to  the  Hible  (1687). 

3.  So  as  to  disgust  or  nauseate;  nauseously,  rankly. 
"FiUttomelji  described  in  the  very  words  of  the  most 

modent  amqng  all  poets." — Dryden:  Juvenal.     (Dedic.) 

f  ul  -s6me-ness,  *ful-som-nes,  *ful-som-nesse, 

8.    [Eng.  fulsome  (1)  ;  -news.] 
*1.  Richness,  plenty. 

"  Bochous  schewed  ther  his  fulsomnes 
Off  noisome  wynes  to  every  maner  wighte." 

Lydyate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  14. 

2.  Nauseousness  ;  a  feeling  of  disgust. 

"Putting  n  surfeit  and  fulsomeness  into  ull  which  she 
enjoys." — Rogers:  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  32. 

*3.  Rankness  of  smell. 

*4.  Obscenity. 

"  No  decency  is  considered,  no  fitlsomeness  omitted." — 
Drgden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

•ful  som-ic,  *ful-spm-ick,  n.  [Eng./uisome  (2) ; 
-ic,  -icfc.]  Fulsome,  disgusting. 

*fulthe(l),s.   [FILTH.] 

*fulthe  (2),  s.  fEng.  full;  suff.  -th.]  Fullness, 
completeness,  completion. 

*fult-hede,  a.    [FILTHHED.] 

*ful-tum,  s.    [A.  S.]    Help,  aid,  support. 

•ful'-vld,  a.  [Lat.  /u(m'diis=yollow.]  Yellow, 
tawny,  fulvous. 

f  ul'-vous,  a.    [Lat./u(vus=yellow.] 

Bot.,  <tc. :  Tawny-yellow,  dull  yellow,  with  a  mixt- 
ure of  gray  and  brown ;  fox-colored. 

f  Ul'-wa,  *.  [Nepaulese,  nhutwara—tho  name  of 
the  tree  (see  def.j.J  A  solid  buttery  oil  obtained 
from  Bassia  butyracea.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

fum,  v.  i.  [Onomatopoetic.]  To  thruui  or  play 
on  a  fiddle. 

f  fim,  f  ung,  «.    [Chinese.] 

Mythol.:  The  Chinese  Phoenix. 

fu-ma  -clous,  a.  [Lat./Mm«s=a  smoke.]  Smoky; 
addicted  to  tobacco  or  smoking. 

fu  ma'-do,  s.  [Sp..  pa.  par.  of  /ttmar=to  smoke ; 
Lat./umo.]  A  smoked  flsh. 

*f um  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Lat./tt?»ux=smoke.] 
An  old  tax  on  every  English  fire-place ;  hearth- 
money.  (Blackstone:  Comment,,  bk.  i.,  ch.  7.) 

fum  -ar-ate§,  s.    [Eng.  /umar(ic) ;  -ate.'] 

Chem.:  Salts  of  fumaric  acid.  Most  of  the  fum- 
arates  are  soluble  iu  water ;  the  silver  salt  is  insol- 
uble ;  they  are  insoluble  in  alcohols.  Fumarafe  of 
ammonium  or  sodium  gives  a  pale  brown-red  pre- 
cipitate with  ferric  chloride,  insoluble  in  excess  of 
ammonium  fnmarate. 

fu-mar'-I-a,  s-  [Sp.  &  Port,  fumaria.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  believes  the  etymology  doubtful.  Gener- 
ally said  to  be  from  Lat.  /umus=smoke,  referring 
to  the  smell  of  the  plant.  More  probably  because 
it  was  believed  to  be  the  "smoke  of  the  earth."] 
[FUMITORY.] 


Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Fumariaccro 
(q.  v.).  The  fruit  is  roundish,  one-seeded,  the  seed 
not  crested.  [  FUMITORY.] 

fu-mar-I-a  96-33,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fumaria 
(q.  v.)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mva-.] 

Bot.  :  Fumeworts.  An  order  of  Hypogynoua  Exo- 
gens  ;  alliance  Berborales.  It  consists  of  herbs 
with  brittle  stems  and  a  watery  juice  ;  leaves  usu- 
ally alternate,  multifid,  often  with  tendrils  ;  sepals 
two.  deciduous  ;  petals  four,  cruciate,  very  irregu- 
lar; stamens  four,  distinct,  hypogynous,  or  >ix.  in 
two  parcels;  ovary  free,  one-celled,  style  filiform; 
fruit  either  an  indehiscent  one  or  two-seeded  nut 
or  a  succulent  indehiscent  polyspermous  pod. 
They  are  a  little  bitter,  and  act  as  diaphoretics  and 
aperients.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  tribes, 
HypecoesD  and  Fumariese  (q.  v.).  About  l(»i  species 
are  known.  They  are  from  the  temperate  and 
warmer  parts  of  the  Northern  hemisphere,  and 
from  South  Africa. 

fu-mar-I-e  -86,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  /umari(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Fumariacese,  containing  the 
genera  with  the  stamens  distinct  in  place  of  tiiadel- 
phous. 

f  um  -a-role,  *fo-mer-ill,  *fo-mer-al,  s.  [Low 
Lat.  fumerale;  Lat.  fumariolum  ;  Ital.  fumarolo, 
from/umo=Lat.  Atm«s=smoke.l 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  louver  or  ventilator  in  a  roof  to 
let  out  smoke,  &c. 

2.  Geol.:    A  hole  in  a  volcanic  or  other  region 
whence  smoke  issues 

fu-mar-Ic,  it.  [Mod.  Lat./«ma»-(ia);  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  Fumitory  (q.  v.). 

fumaric  acid,  s. 

C-CO-OH. 

Chem.:  CiHiOi,  or  II  A  dibasic  diatomic 

C-CO-OH. 

acid,  which  occurs  in  Fumitory  (Fumaria  offici- 
nalis),  in  Iceland  Moss,  and  in  species  of  Boletus.  It 
can  be  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  malic 
acid,  when  maleic  acid  distills  over,  leaving  fumaric 
acid  in  the  retort,  and  thecrystalline  mass  is  washed 
with  cold  water  to  remove  unaltered  malic  acid  ; 
also  obtained  by  heating  malic  acid  for  a  long  time 
at  150'.  It  is  formed  when  dibromsuccinic  acid  is 
heated  with  potassium  iodide  solution;  also  by 
heating  with  baryta  the  product  obtained  by  the 
action  of  ClOa  on  benzene  CeH6.  Fumaric  acid 
crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms,  which  are  only 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  hot  water, 
alcohol,  and  in  ether.  It  sublimes  at  200°,  but  a 
great  partis  converted  iutowater  and  maleic  anhy- 
dride. Fumaric  acid  is  converted  by  sodium  amal- 
gam intosuccinic  acid,  HO-OC-('H2'CH2-CO-OH.  It 
forms  acid  and  neutral  salts,  the  silver  salt, 
C'iHi>OiAjt2i  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  forms  ethers  ; 
methyl  fumaric  ether,  CsH^CO'O'CHsK  forms 
white  crystals,  which  melt  at  1U2°,  and  boil  at  192°  ; 
the  ethyl  ether  is  a  liquid  boiliug  at  218°.  Fumaric 
acid,  dissolved  in  water,  unites  with  metallic  zinc, 
forming  succinato  of  zinc. 

fumaric  aldehyde,  s. 

CH-CO-OH. 

Chem.  :  C4H4O3,  or  II  It  is  formed  by 

CH-CO-H. 

the  action  of  chromic  acid  on  pyromucic  acid,  with 
liberation  of  CO2  ;  also  by  the  action  of  two  mole- 
cules of  bromine  and  water  on  pyromucic  acid, 
CsH4O3+2H2O+2Br2=C4H403-)-CO8+4HBF.  It  is  a 
syrup,  which  crystallizes  with  difficulty.  (Watts: 
Diet.  Chem.) 

fu-mar  -I-mide,  s.  [English  fumari(c),  and 
(a)nw'de.] 

Chem.:  CjHjO/NH.  Obtained  when  acid  malate 
of  ammonium  is  heated  to  2UO'  .  The  red  powder  is 
exhausted  by  maceration  in  boiling  water,  and  the 
liquid  deposits  a  white  powder  of  anhydrous 
fumarimide.  When  boiled  for  a  long  time  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  inactive  aspartic  acid, 


f  um'-ar-Ine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,/«mar/(a),  and  suff. 
-ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.)*] 

Chem.  :  A  base  obtained  from  Fumaria  offlcinalis. 
It  crystallizes  in  irregular  six-sided  prisms,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  benzene,  insoluble  in 
ether,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  solution 
is  bitter,  and  gives  aii  alkaline  reaction;  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  dark  violet  liquid. 
Its  salts  are  crystalline. 

*fu  -mart,  s.    [FULMART.] 

f  urn  -a-ryi,  s.  [Eng.  fumar(ic)  ;  -yl=Gr.  hyle- 
matter.J 

fumaryl-chloride,  s. 

Chem.  ;  C^aCV  '012-  A  compound,  boiling  at 
160°.  Formed  oy  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  on  fumaric  acid. 

*f  am  -a-t5r-^,  a.    [FUMITORY.] 


fum'-ble,  r.  i.  &  t.  \Diit.fommelen;  cogn.  with 
Sw./amfe=to  grope;  Dau./am/e;  IceLjtttma.] 

A.  Intntiisitifi'  : 

1.  To  gropo  about  awkwardly. 

"They  nsked  him  for  his  certificate,  that  they  might 
go  in  and  show  it  to  the  King  ;  so  he  fumbl<-<t  in  his  bosom 
for  one,  and  found  none."— littnyttn:  Pilyrii)i's  Progress, 
pt.  i. 

'1.  To  act  awkwardly  or  iu  an  ungainly  fashion; 
to  move  about  like  one  confusi-d. 

"Alas  !  how  lie/Mwfo/fs  about  the  domains 
Which  this  comfortless  oven  environ.!' 

U"o/v/.siru/-/A;    Written  in  Germany. 

*3.  To  bungle  in  any  business. 

"Eche  of  them  calleth  otherfalse/nmb/iHj/c  heretikes." 
— Sir  T.  Mure:  Works,  to.  279. 

*4.  To  stammer,  to  stutter,  to  be  confused. 

"But  being  taken  up  in  a  trip  and  found  fitmbtfny  in 
their  answere,  they  were  commaunded  to  void  out  of  the 
counsel-chamber." — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  1,130. 

*5.  To  wander. 

"  My  hand  trembles  to  that  degree  that  I  can  hardly  hold 
my  pen,  my  understanding  flutters,  and  my  memory 
fumbles."— Chesterfield. •  MiscelL  Works,  vol.  iv.,  let.  71. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  handle  or  manage  awkwardly;  to 
confuse.  (Followed  by  over  or  up.) 

"His  greasy  bald-pate  choir 
Came  fumbling  o'er  the  beads,  in  such  an  agony, 
They  told  'em.  false  for  fear." 

Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 

fum-bl§r,  s.  [Eng.  fumbl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
acts  awkwardly. 

"  Playing  at  passage  with  a  pair 
Of  drunken  fmnbters  for  his  fare." 

Cotton:  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of . 

f  um  -bllfig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [FUMBLE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  Awkward  handling  or  management. 

f  um .'-WIAg-iy,  adv.  {Eng,  fumbling;  -ly.]  In  a 
fumbling,  awkward  manner;  awkwardly. 

"For  that  is  the  reason,  why  many  good  scholars 
speake  bntfumbltngly." — Ben  Jonson:  Discoveries. 

fume,  s.  [O.  Fr. /um.  from  Lat./umus=smoke; 
Fr./um^e;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital./umo.] 

1.  Literally: 
*1.  Smoke. 

"As  from  the  fyre  depertith/unw, 
So  body  and  sowle  asondre  gooth." 

XS.  in  Halliwell,  p.  385. 

2.  A   vaporons   or     smoky    exhalation ;   volatile 
matter   arising   from    anything ;   generally  in  the 
plural. 

"  Grosser  sleep, 

Bred  of  unkindly/times,  with  conscious  dreams 
Encumbered."  Milton.-  P.  L.t  ix.  1,050. 

3.  An  exhalation  ;  a  smell. 

"The  fish  whose  liver  gave  forth  such  a  fume  as  sent  the 
devil  flying  from  Ecbatana  to  Egypt."—  Macaulay.   Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 
XI.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Anything  empty,  fleeting,  or  unsubstantial; 
as,  a  vapor,  an  idle  conceit. 

"Memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  ttfume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only."  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

*2.  Vanity,  emptiness. 

"They  should  go  out  in  fume,  and  be  forgot." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  172. 

3.  Agitation  of  the  mind;  an  angry  mood;  a  pas- 
sion. 

"  She,  out  of  love,  desires  me  not  to  go  to 
My  father,  because  something  hath  put  him 
In  a/nm«  against  me." 

Shirley:  Merchant's  Wife,  iv.  5. 
*4.  Praise,  flattery. 

"To  send  perfection  with  imperfect  fume." 

Davies.-  To  Worthy  Persons,  p.  52. 

*5.  A  passionate  person. 

"The  notary's  wife  was  a  little  fume."— Sterns:  Senti- 
mental Journey;  The  Fragment. 

Ti  Fume  of  tlie  Earth :  [FUMITORY.] 

*fum6-gallant,  s.    A  smoker. 

".Let  these  fume-gallants  enjoy  their  vanity."—  rentier; 
Treatise  of  Tobacco,  p.  412. 

fume,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.fumer,  from  Lat./umo=to 
smoke ; /umiw=smote;  Sp.  &  Port,  fumar;  Ital. 
fumare.} 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  To  smoke ;  to  throw  off  or  emit  smoke. 

*2.  To  dry  or  cure  by  smoking. 

"So  corrosive  is  this  smoke  about  the  city,  that  if  one 
would  hung  up  gammons  of  bacon,  beef,  or  other  flesh  to 
fume,  and  prepare  it  in  the  chimneys,  it  will  so  mummify, 
dry  up,  waste  and  burn  it,  that  it  suddenly  crumbles 
away,  consumes  and  comes  to  nothing."—  Evelyn;  fumi- 
fuyium,  pt.  i. 


ftte     fit     fare,     »mldst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t.     Here,     camel,    H5r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,  '  wore,     wplf,     work,     wh8,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rCle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     te,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


fumeless 

3.  To  pass  off  in  smoke  or  vapor. 
"Even  such  is  all  their  vaunted  vanitie. 
Naught  else  but  smoke  thutftimetlt  sooneaway." 

Xj-i ->tst.'r..  Chilli  (.'tout's  conn1  out  ayaine. 

*4.  To  smoke  tobacco. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  rise  up,  as  a  vapor. 

"The  one  of  them,  when  the  wine  had  u  \itt\e  fi<»»',l  up 
into  the  head,  began  both  to  speak  and  do  foolishly."— 
P.  llnllitiHi;  Plutarch,  p.  335. 

'1.  To  be  in  a  rage  or  fury ;  to  be  hot  with  anger. 
"  He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground." 
Dryden:  Pa  I  union  a>i>i  Arcite,  i.  446. 

*3.  To  bo  as  in  a  mist  or  fog ;  to  be  stupefied  or 

confused. 

"  Keep  his  brain/wminj;." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  ami  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

*4.  To  pass  away  as  a  vapor;  to  be  dissipated. 
"Our  heat  is  spent  and/«m«rf  away  in  vapor." 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  iii.  3. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  smoke ;  to  dry  or  cure  with  smoke. 

"  Those  that  serve  for  hot  countries  they  used  at  first  to 
fume,  by  hanging  ttiem  upon  long  sticks  one  by  one,  and 
drying  them  with  the  smoke  of  a  soft  fire." — Carew:  Sur- 
vey of  Cornwall. 

2.  To  fumigate;  to  perfume. 

''Fumed  with  frankincense  on  every  side." 

Cowper:  Truth,  814. 

3.  To  dissipate  in  vapor.    (Generally  followed  by 
away.) 

"The  heat  will/wine  away  most  of  the  scent." — Morti- 
mer: Husbandry. 

4.  To  smoke,  as  tobacco. 

5.  To  flatter. 

"They  demi-deify  and/ume  him  so." 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  266. 

*f iime' -less,  a.  [Eng.  fume;  -leas.]  Without 
fumes ;  free  from  fumes. 

*f  um'-er,  s.  [Eng./«m(e) ;  -er.~\  One  who  scents 
or  perfumes. 

fu  mer-ell,  s.    [FEMERELL.] 

*fum  -et,  *few-met,  s.  \Yr. 
dung.]    The  dung  of  the  deer. 

"  For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port, 
His  frayings,  fewmets,  he  doth  promise  sport." 

Ben  Jonson:  Sad  Shepherd,  i. 

*fu-met-ere,  R.    [FUMITORY.] 
*fU-met'te,  s.    [  French  fwnet,  from  Lat.  fumuft= 
smoke.]    The  scent  or  smell  of  game  or  meat  when 
high. 

"A  haunch  of  venison  made  her  sweat 
Unless  it  had  the  right  fumette."  Swift. 

f ume  -w5rts,  s.pl.    [Eng.  fume*  and  wort.] 
Sot.:  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Fumariaceee  (q.  v.). 

*fum'-Id,  a.  [Lat./umtchts,  from/«mws=smoke.] 
Smoky,  vaporous. 

"  Thus  iron  in  aqua  fortis  will  fall  into  ebullition,  with 
noise  and  emicatioii,  as  also  a  crass  and  fumid  exhala- 
tion."— Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii. 

*fu-mld'-l-tf ,  s.  [English  fumid;  -ity.~\  The 
quality  or  state  as  being  f  uinid  or  smoky ;  sraokiness. 

*f am  -Id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fumid;  -ness.]  Smoki- 
ness,  fumidity. 

*fu-mlf-er-ous,  a.  [Lat./Mmi/cr,  from/umus= 
smoke \fero= to  bear,  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous.]  Producing  smoke. 

*fum-If'-u-&Ist,  s.  [Lat.  /umu»=smoke;  fugo= 
to  drive  away;  Fr.  fumifuge.]  One  who  or  that 
which  drives  away  or  dissipates  fumes. 

*fam-i-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  fum(e);  i  connective; 
suff.  -fy.]  To  impregnate  with  smoke. 

"In  order  to  fumify  our  immortalities."— T.  Browne.- 
Works,  ii.  190. 

*fum'-l-gant,  a.  [Lat.  fumigans,  pr.  par.  of 
fumigo— to  smoke.]  Fuming. 

f  tim'-I-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  fumigatus.  pa.  par.  of 
fumigo=to  smoke;  fumus  =  smoke ;  Fr.  fumiger\ 
Bp.fumigar.] 

1.  To  smoke;    to  apply  smoke    to;  to  expose  to 
smoke  or  vapor ;  to  free  from  infection  by  the  use 
of  vapors. 

"But  if  a  pinching  winter  thou  foresee, 
And  wouldst  preserve  thy  famished  family, 
With  fragrant  thyme  the  city  fumigate." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  Oeorgic  iv.  850. 

2.  To  scent. 

*3.  To  eradicate  or  heal  by  vapors. 

f  um-I-ga  -tion,  *fum-i-ga-cion,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
"L&t.fuinitfatiu,  from  fumigatus,  pa.  par.  of  fumigo; 
Sp.fumigacion;  lta.1.  fumigazione.] 


1945 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  fumigating,  or  applying 
smoke  or  vapor  to,  as  for  the  purpose  of  disinfect- 
ing houses,  clothes,  &c. 

"The  said  house  whiche  Solomon  builte  in  HierusiUem, 
was  a  busie  thing,  with  slaughter  of  bt'Jistas,  wit  h  ./""//:/"- 
c/'jus,  wyth  washynges,  and  verai  troubleous  with  per- 
fumes,"— L'dall:  Luke  ch.  xxiv. 

TJ  The  principal  substauces  used  for  fumigation 
to  destroy  infection,  are  chlorino  and  sulphurous 
acid,  obtained  by  burning  sulphur.  If  a  brick  is 
made  hot  in  the  fire  and  a  wineglass  of  nitric  acid 
poured  on  it,  the  nitrous  fumes  will  destroy  any 
infection,  but  metallic  objects  must  first  be  removed, 
or  they  will  rust,  and  of  course  no  animal  must  be 
in  the  room  during  the  fumigation. 

2.  A  scent  or  vapor  raised  by  heat. 

"They  fdeuotion  and  knowledge]  savour  together  farre 
more  sweetly  than  any  fumigation  either  of  juniper,  in- 
cense, or  whatsoeuer  else." — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  1,017. 


or  miasma ;  (3)  to  diffuse  a  perfume  through  an 
apartment  or  ward ;  (4)  to  suffuse  the  lungs  with  a 
soothing  or  healing  vapor.  [INHALATION.] 

*f am  -I-g9.-t3r.-3?,  a.  [French  fumigatoire,  from 
Latin  fum  i flatus,  pa.  par.  of  fumigo;  Sp.  fumiga- 
torio.]  Haying  the  quality  or  power  or  cleansing 
by  fumigation. 

*f um  -I-lf,  adv.  [Eng./wmT/;  -Z.y.]  With  smoke; 
smokily. 

f  um  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [FUME,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb. ) 
C.  As  substantive ; 

1.  The  act  of  fumigating;  a  fumigation. 

2.  A  vapor ;  an  idle  fancy. 

"O  fancie  fond,  thy  fum ings  hath  me  fed." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  250. 

fuming-box,  a. 

Photog.:  In  printing  photographically,  the  sensi- 
tive paper,  having  chloride  and  nitrate  of  silver 
upon  its  surface,  is  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  am- 
monia immediately  before  its  exposure  to  light 
under  the  negative,  the  object  being  to  secure 
greater  depth  and  brilliancy  in  the  resulting  print. 
The  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  simply  a  tight 
box,  in  which  the  sensitive  sheets  can  hang,  leaving 
a  space  below  them  for  a  flat  basin  containing 
ammonia.  Boxes  of  this  kind  are  variously  con- 
structed, the  object  in  all  cases  being  to  admit  of 
the  ready  introduction  and  removal  of  the  sheets, 
as  well  as  of  the  vessel  containing  ammonia,  with- 
out subjecting  the  operator  to  unnecessary  annoy- 
ance from  the  fumes. 

fuming-liquor,  s. 

Chem. :  That  of  Boyle  is  a  mixture  "of  sulphides 
of  ammonium,  obtained  by  distilling  sulphur  with 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  quicklime ;  that  of 
Cadet  a  mixture  of  cacodyl  and  oxide  of  cacodyl, 
obtained  by  distilling  acetate  of  potassium  with 
arsenious  anhydride ;  and  that  of  Libavius  of  tetra- 
chloride  of  tin,  stannic  chloride,  SnClt. 

*fiirn>Ing-lyt,  adv.  [Eng.  fuming;  -ly.]  In  a 
fuming  manner ;  angrily ;  with  passion. 

"  They  answer  fnmingty,  that  they  are  ashamed  to  defile 
their  pannes  with  making  answers  to  such  idle  questions." 
—Hooker;  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  bk.  v.,  §  22. 

*fum-Ish,  *fum-ishe,  *fum-isshe,   a.     [Eng 

fum(e) ;  -ish.]    Hot,  choleric,  passionate. 

"Another  is  perhaps  melancholike, 

Another  furnish  is  and  cholerike." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  158. 

*f um  -Ish-lyS  *fum-ish-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  furn- 
ish; -ly-\  In  a  hot, choleric,  or  passionate  manner; 
angrily. 

*f"um  -Ish-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  furnish;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  furnish;  heat  of  temper; 
passion. 

"  Drive  thou  out  of  us  all  fumishness,  indignation,  and 
self-will."—  Coverdale.-  Fruitful  Lessons,  p.  284. 

fum-l-tor-?,  *fu-me-ter,  *fu-me-tere,  *fu- 
mlt-er,  *fu-my-tere,  s.  [Fr.  fumeterre;  Prov. 
fumterra;  J.ta.\.fumosterno^  from  Lat.  fumus  terras. 
=smoke  of  the  ground,  either  from  its  smell  or 
from  the  unscientific  belief  once  entertained  that 
the  plant  did  not  spring  from  seed,  but  was  gen- 
erated by  vapors  arising  from  the  ground.  The 
myth  arose  apparently  from  the  delicate  appear- 
ance of  the  plant.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Fumaria  (q.  v.).  The  Ram- 
pant Fumitory  is  Fumaria  capreolata,  and  the 
Common  Fumitory,  F.  officinalis. 

*2.  A  smoking-room. 

"You  sot  away  your  time  in  Mungo's  fumitory."— J. 
Brown:  Wales,  ii.  179. 


funariaceae 

*[  Climbing  fum.itoru:  Adlumia  cirrhosa,  It  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Alleghany  vino;  is  a  bien- 
nial climbing  plant  with  liamlsmno  feathery  leaves 
and  large  dusters  of  pink  and  white  flowers. 

fum  -m  el,  8.  [A  French  rural  word  for/pmr//c  = 
female  (?}.]  The  offspring  of  a  stallion  and  a  she- 
ass  ;  a  mule,  a  hinny. 

fu'-mose,  a.  [FUMOUS.] 

*fu-mos  -I  tyS  *fu-mos-i-tee,  s.  [Lat.  fumomu 
—smoky  ;  fumus  =  smoke.]  A  tendency  i<»  emit 
fumes  ;  fumes  arising  from  excessive  drinking. 

"Eaten  after  meate  when  a  man  is  drunken  indeed,  it 
riddeth  away  the  fumositiea  in  the  brame."—  P.  Holland: 
Plinif,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  ix. 

fam'-Ous,  f  u  -mose.  a.  [Fr./umewu*,  from  Lat. 
fumosus,  frorn/U7m*s=smoke.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang,  (of  the  form  fumous)  : 

1.  Smoky  ;  full  of  smoke. 

'Through  the  great  dearth  and  scarcity  of  coales,  those 
fnmoits  works  many  of  them  were  either  left  otf  or  spent 
but  fewcoalee."  —  Evelyn:  Fumifugium,  pt.  i. 

2.  Full  of  fumes  or  vapors  ;  producing  fumes. 

"  He  must  abstaine  from  garlicke  .  .  .  and  such  1  ike 
fumous  things."—  Burroitgh:  Metltod  ofPhysick.  (1625.) 

3.  Angry,  hot,  passionate. 

II.  Bot.  (of  both  forms)  :  Smoke-colored  ;  gray, 
changing  to  brown. 

*ftim  -oiis-lySadu.  [Eng./ttmaus;  -ly.]  Angrily, 
hotly,  passionately. 

'  [H"e]  therefore  Baled  fumously  vnto  him.  Dost  thou 
heare  me?"—  Wilson.-  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  151. 

fti  -miis-te'rre,  s.  JLat.  fumns  ;  and  ferrce,  gen. 
sing,  of  tferra=land.J  [FUMITORY.]  (Grete  Her- 
ball.)  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

•fftm'-y5,  a.  [Eng.  fum(e)  ;  -y.~]  Full  of  fumes; 
causing  fumes. 

"Oppressed  with  sleep,  and  drowned  in  fumy  wine, 
The  prostrate  guards  their  royal  charge  resign." 

Brookes:  Constant  ia. 

fumy-ball,  subst.  A  puff-ball.  (Hall:  Satires.) 
(Halliwell  <&  Wright.) 

fun,  s.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  perhaps  connected 
with  Ir.  foun  —  delight,  pleasure  ;  dael.  foun  — 
pleasure.]  Sport,  amusement,  frolicsome  delight, 
merriment. 

"For  ever  foremost  in  the  ranks  otfun, 
The  laughing  herald  of  the  harmless  pun." 

Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 

If  To  make  fun  of:  To  hold  up  to  or  turn  into  rid- 
icule. 

*fy-nani'-bu-lant,  s.  [Latin  funis=a  rope,  and 
ambulans,  pr.  par.  of  ambulo—to  walk.]  A  rope- 
dancer. 

*fu>nam  -bu-late,  v.  i.  [Lat./w?i7*s=a  rope,  and 
ambulatum,  sup.  of  ambulo=to  walk.]  To  walk  on» 
a  rope. 

fU-nam-bu-la  -tion,  s.  [FUNAMBUL  ATE.]  The 
actor  art  of  walking  on  a  rope  ;  rope-dancing. 

*fu-nam  -bu-la-tor-yS  a.  [Eue.funambuiat(e); 

-Or  I/.] 

1.  Penforming  like  a  rope-dancer. 

2.  Narrow  ;  like  the  walk  of  a  rope-dancer, 
"Tread  .softly  and  circumspectly  in  this  funambulatory 

track  and  narrow  path  of  goodness."  —  Browne;  Christian 
Morals,  i.  1. 

*fu-nam>bu-llst,  «.  [Lat.  funambulus.]  A  rope- 
walker  or  rope-dancer. 

*fu-nam  -bu-16,  s.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  funambulus.'] 
A  rope-dancer  ;  a  funambulist. 

"We  see  the  industry  and  practice  of  tumblers  and 
funambulos."—  Bacon:  Letters;  To  Sir  Henry  Savillf. 


*fu-nam  -bV-lOUS,  a.  [Lat./«7iam£mJ«s=a  rope- 
dancer.]  Narrow  as  a  rope. 

"Tread  softly  and  circumspectly  in  this  fttnambulous 
traot."—  Browne:  Letter  to  a  Friend,  §  30,  p.  147. 

*f\l-nam  -bu-liia,  s.    [Lat.]    A  rope-dancer. 

"You  have  BO  represented  -  unto  me  as  methinks  I 
see  him  walking  not  like  a,fttnambulus  upon  a  cord,  but 
upon  the  edge  of  a  razor."  —  Reliquiae  Wottoniance,  p.  367. 

fU-nar'-I-lJL,  s.  [Fern.  sing,  of  Lat.  funarius— 
pertaining  to  a  rope,  from  funis—Si  rope,  line,  or 
cord,  in  allusion  to  the  twisted  foot-stalks.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  apocarpous  mosses,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Funariei.  The  capsule  is  pear- 
shaped,  the  calyptra  much  inflated  and  vesicular 
below,  subulate  above.  Minute  mosses,  growing  in 
the  winter  and  the  spring  iii  tufts  on  rocks  and  cot- 
tage roofs.  Funaria  hygrometrica  is  very  common 
in  England,  especially  on  burnt  soil.  It  is  found 
also  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

fu-nar-i-a'Hje-8B,  s.  pi.  [Lat./unari(a)  (q.  v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Funaroideee  (Acrocarpous 
Mosses).  It  consists  of  loosely-  tufted  or  gregarious 
mosses,  with  monoacious  inflorescence;  type,  Fu- 
naria (q.  v.). 


boll,     b6y;     p6iitt    Jowl;     cat,     $ell,     cfcorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  ^hus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


funaroidese 

fU-n&-r<5i -de-SB,  s.  pf.  [Latin  funnria  (q.  v.), 
and  (jr.  «ido*=form.] 

.Bo£.;  A  sub-order  of  oporculated  Acrocarpous 
(terminal  fruited)  moss'e.s,  with  broadly  oval, 
spathulate  loaves,  pyriform  apophysate  capsules, 
the  neck  mostly  bearing  stomates  on  its  epidermis. 
It  is  divided  into  two  families— Funariaceee  and 
SplachnaceH1  (q.  v.). 

fufic  -tlon,  R.  fO.  Fr.,  from  Lat,  functio,  from 
funetus,  pa.  par.  of  fungor—to  enjoy,  to  perform  ; 
Fr.fonction;  Sp./tmcion;  Ital.funzione.  Putton- 
ham,  in  1589,  ranked  this  with  words  of  recent  in- 
troduction into  English.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  discharge,  performance,  or  executing  of 
any  act,  office,  or  duty. 

"There  is  hardly  a  greater  difference  between  two 
things  than  there  is  between  a  representing  commoner 
in  the  function  of  his  public  calling,  and  the  same  person 
in  common  life." — Swift. 

2.  An  employment,  office,  duty,  or  occupation,  be- 
longing to  or  connected  with  any  position,  station, 
or  character  in  life ;  the  duties  of  any  office. 

"The  agent  of  France  in  that  kingdom  must  be  equal 
to  much  more  than  the  ordinary  functions  of  an  envoy." — 
Jfacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xii. 

3.  A  calling,  office,  or  position. 

"His  sacred  function  was  at  length  renounced." 

Wordsworth .•  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

4.  The  specific  office  or  action  of  any  organ  or 
system  of  organs  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 'econ- 
omy. 

"All  human  bodies,  for  example,  though  each  of  them 
consists  of  almost  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  are  per- 
fectly uniform  in  their  structure  and  functions."— 
Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

5.  Any  power  or  faculty. 

"Nature  within  me  seems 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herself." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  596. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. ;  An  office  or  sorrice  of  the  church. 

2.  Math.;   Any  algebraic  expression  or  quantity 
dependent  for  its  value  on  another  one.    Thus  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  is  a  function  of  its  diame- 
ter.   A  compound    algebraic   quantity    may  be   a 
function  of  two  others,  or  even  of  more  than  two. 
Thus,  in  the  equation  j/=Ax-)-Bx2,  A  and  B  being 
known   quantities,  y    is  a  function  of  #,  and  in 
2/=Ax+B2,  y  is  a  function  of  x  and  z.    The  expres- 
sion function  of  x  is  usually  expressed  by  the  symbol 
/Or),  or  similar  abbreviations. 

Ii  Calculus  of  functions: 

Math.:  That  branch  of  the  differential  calculus 
which  investigates  the  form  of  functions  rather 
than  the  value  of  any  particular  one. 

*fiinc  -tlon,  v.  i.  [FUNCTION,  s.]  To  perform  a 
function  or  duty. 

"The  momentous  days  when  he  was  functioning  at 
Culpeper  Court."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

f  fine  -tlon-al,  a.    [Eng./ 'unction;  -al.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Pertaining  to  some  office  or  duty. 

2.  Math.:  Pertaining  to  functions. 

*f unc  -tion-al-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  functional ;  -ize.~\ 
To  place  in  some  function  or  ofiice ;  to  assign  a 
certain  function  to. 

*f  unc  -tiOH-al-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  functional;  -ly.} 
In  a  functional  manner;  by  means  of  functions. 

"It  is  likewise  most  interesting  to  find  that  those 
epecien  with  a  comparatively  defective  dentition,  as  the 
horned  Ruminants  for  example,  manifest  transitorily  in. 
the  embryo  state  the  germs  of  upper  incisors  and  canines, 
which  disappear  before  birth,  but  which  were  retained 
and  finK'tionally  developed  in  the  cloven-footed  Anoplo- 
there."— Oicen:  Brit.  Foss.  Mam.  (1846),  483. 

fufic  -tion-$,r-f ,  s.  [Eng./unctam;  -an/.]  One 
who  holds  any  office  or  trust ;  one  who  has  certain 
functions  to  perform ;  an  official. 

"We ought  to  ...  do  business  of  course  with  the 
functionaries  who  act  under  the  new  power."— Burke: 
Thoughts  on  French  Affairs. 

*f  unc  -tion-ate,  v.  i.    [See  FUNCTION,  v.] 
f  uftc  -tion-less,  a.    Destitute  of  function, 
fund,  s.     [French  fond=n  bottom,  a  floor    .     .     . 
merchant's  stock   (Cotgrave),  from  Lat.  fundus= 
bottom,  depth,  foundation  ;  Bf>.fundo,fotido;  Port. 
fundo;  Ital. /onrfo.] 

1.  Stock,  capital ;  a  sum  of  mooey  contributed  to 
a  common  stock  for  ^ho  purpose  of  meeting  the  ex- 
penses of  any  commercial  operation. 

2.  (/V.) .'  Money  lout  to  a  government  and  consti- 
tuting a  national  debt ;  the  .stock  of  a  national  debt. 

3.  Money  set  apart,  for  the  carrying  out  of  any 
object  permanent  or  temporary;    in    general    the 
interest  only  is  applied  to  meet  the  annual  expunges 
of  the  object,  the  capital  being  invested ;  the  word 
is  also  applied  to  money  systematically  collected  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  some  permanent  object;  as,  a 
sustentation/und,  the  patnotic/und,  &c. 
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4.  Any  stock  or  store  from  which  one  may  draw  at 
pleasure;  abundance,  plenty. 

"  In  preaching,  no  men  succeed  better  \han  those  who 
trust  entirely  to  the  stock  or  fitiul  of  their  own  reason, 
advanced,  indeed,  but  not  overlaid,  by  commerce  with 
books." — Swift. 

5.  Money,  finances ;  as,  My  funds  are  very  low. 
(Colloquial.) 

H  (1)  Sinking  fund:  A  fund  or  stock  of  money  set 
apart  periodically  for  the  reduction  or  extinction 
of  a  publ  ic  debt.  [SINKING.] 

(2)  Consolidated  fund :  [CONSOLIDATED.] 

fund-holder,  s.  One  who  has  property  in  the 
public  funds. 

"  Would  you  tax  the  property  of  thefnnrlholde rf" — Fox: 
Speed  on  Assessed  Tax  Bill,  Dec.  14,  1797. 

fund,  r.  t.    [FUND,  «.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  fund,  as  money. 

2.  To  provide  or  appropriate  a  fund  or  permanent 
revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of ;  to  make 
permanent  provision  of  resources  for  discharging 
the  annual  interest  of.    [FUNDED-DEBT.] 

*fund,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [FlSD.] 

f  und'-a-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  funded,  or 
converted  into  a  bond. 

fund-a-ment,  *fonde-ment,  *founde-ment, 
*funde-ment,  *fund-ment,  s.  [Fr.  fondement, 
from  Lat.  fundamentum,  from  fundo—to  found 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &Port.  fundamental  Ital.  fondamento.] 

*1.  A  foundation  of  a  building. 

*2.  A  foundation,  ground  or  basis  on  which  any- 
thing rests. 

3.  The  lower  part  of  the  body ;  the  seat ;  the  anus. 
fund  a  men  -tal,   a.   &  s.     [Fr.  fondamental, 

from  iiat.fundamentum=a  foundation;  Sp.  funda- 
mental; Ital.fondamentale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining_  to  the  foundation  or 
base ;  serving  as  a  foundation  or  base ;  essential, 
original,  elementary. 

''Fundamental  principles  are  such  as  are  presupposed 
to  the  duties  of  religion  (one  or  more),  and  such  as  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  doing  of  them." — Glanvtll: 
Essay  6. 

2.  Bot. :  Constituting  the  essential  part  of  any- 
thing. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  primary  or  essential  principle, 
rule,  law  or  article ;  the  essential  part  or  point ;  the 
basis  or  groundwork. 

"As  this  examinant  further  saith,  that  the  fundamentals 
.  .  .  were  only  rough  drawn  up  by  the  said  Mr.  Wade's 
own  hand."— State  Trials  (1683),  Introa.  to  the  Kite-House 
Plot. 

fundamental-bass,  s. 

Music :  The  lowest  note  or  root  of  a  chord  ;  a  bass 
consisting  of  a  succession  of  fundamental  notes. 
[HARMONY.] 

fundamental-tissue,  .<. 

Bot.:  A  tissue  often  consisting  of  thin-walled 
succulent  parenchyma  containing  starch,  though 
sometimes  naving  other  forms  of  cells. 

fundamental-tones,  s.  pi. 

Music:  The  tones  from  which  harmonies  are  gen- 
erated. 

fundamental-units,  s.  pi. 

Physics :  Units  which  constitute  the  foundation 
of  calculations  with  regard  to  other  quantities; 
units  xised  for  measuring  others.  Fundamental 
units  are  three,  namely— a  definite  length,  a  definite 
mass,  and  a  definite  interval  of  time.  (Everett: 
The  C.  G.S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  ii.,  p.  7.) 

•fund-a-men-tal-I-tjF,  s.  [Eug.  fundamental; 
-ity.]  The  quality  of  being  fundamental  or  essen- 
tial; essentiality. 

fund  a-men'-tal-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  fundamental; 
-ly.\  In  a  fundamental  manner;  primarily;  essen- 
tially; originally;  in  fundamental  or  essential  mat- 
ters or  points. 

''Fundamentally  erring  from  the  truth  and  nature  of 
things." — Clarke,  vol.  i.,  Her.  82. 

*fund-a-men  -tal-ness,  s.    [Eng.  fundamental; 
-ness.]    Fundamentality ;  essentiality, 
f  und  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FuxD,  v.] 

A.  --Is  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Invested  in  public  funds ;  as,  funded  money. 

2.  Forming  part  of  the  national  debt  of  a  country, 
existing  in  the  form  of  bonds  bearing  regular  inter- 
est, 

"When  the  world  was  again  (it  rest  the  funded  debt  of 
England  amounted  to  eight  hundred  millions." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  lix. 

f  un'-dl,  f  un-dun'-gl,  s.  [A  West  African  word.] 
Bot. :  A  kind  of  grain  (Paspalum  exile)  cultivated 
in  the  West  of  Africa.    It  is  allied  to  millet,  and, 
being  light  and  nutritious,  is  recommended  for  in- 
valids. 


funerate 

fund  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  ii.  A  s.    [Frxn.  V.  ] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  providing  a 
fund  for  the  payment  of  interest  upon  a  debt ;  the 
conversion  of  money  lent  to  a  government  into  funds 
bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest. 

funding-system,  s.  The  process  by  which  a 
floating  debt  is  converted  into  stock. 

*f  und -less,  a.    [Eng.  fund;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
funds, 
fun-dus,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  -I  iint.:  The  base  of  any  cone-shaped  organ,  as 
the  uterus. 

2.  Bot. :  [Fundus  plantce.] 
IT  F undus  plantce : 

Bot. :  The  place  where  the  stem  and  root  join. 

*fu-ne  -bral,  a.    [Lat.  funebris.]    The  same  as 

FUNEBEIAL,  (q.  V.). 

fn-ne  -brl-al,  a.  [Lat.  funebri(s) ;  English  adj. 
suff.  -a/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  funerals ;  funereal. 

"With  which  plants  the  funebrial  garlands  of  the  an- 
cients were  composed."  —  Browne:  Miscellaneous  Tracts, 
p.  29. 

*fu-ne -brl-oiiB,  a.  [Lat.  funebri(s) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ous.]  Funebrial,  funereal. 

fun-Sr-al,  *fun-er-all,  o.  &s.  [Low  Lat.  fun- 
eralis  —  pertaining  to  a  funeral :  Lat.  funus  (genit. 
funeris)  —  a  funeral ;  Sp.  funeral  (a.  &  s.) ;  Ital./un- 
erale  (a.  &  s.) ;  FT.funerailles=a  funeral.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
burial  of  the  dead  ;  as,  funeral  rites,  funeral  games, 
funeral  service,  &c. 

IT  David  lamented  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  1056 
B.  C.,  and  over  Abner,  1048  B.  C.  (2  Sam.  i.  and  iii.) 
In  Greece,  Solon  was  the  first  who  pronounced  a 
funeral  oration,  according  to  Herodotus,  580  B.  C. 
The  Romans  pronounced  harangues  over  their  illus- 
trious dead.  Theopom^us  obtained  a  prize  for  the 
best  Funeral  Oration  in  praise  of  Mausolus,  353 
B.  C.  Popilia  was  the  first  Roman  lady  who  had 
an  oration  pronounced  at  her  funeral,  which  was 
done  by  her  S9n,  Crassus;  and  it  is  observed  by 
Cicero  that  Julius  Caesar  did  the  like  for  his  aunt 
Julia  and  his  wife  Cornelia. 

B.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  The  solemnization  of  a  burial ;  the  ceremony  of 
burying  a  human  corpse ;  burial,  interment,  obse- 
quies.   (Formerly  used  in  the  plural.) 

2.  A  procession  of  persons  attending  the  burial  of 
any  person. 

*3.  Burial,  interment,  grave. 

*4.  Death. 

*5.  A  funeral  sermon  or  oration.  (Frequently  in 
the  plural.) 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  funeral  and 
obsequies:  "  Wespeak  of  thefuneral  as  the  last  sad 
office  which  wo  perform  for  a  friend ;  it  is  accom- 
panied by  nothing  but  by  mourning  and  sorrow; 
we  speak  of  the  obsequies  as  the  tribute  of  respect 
which  can  be  paid  to  the  person  of  one  who  was 
high  in  station  or  public  esteem :  the  funeral,  by  its 
frequency,  becomes  so  familiar  an  object  that  it 
passes  by  unheeded ;  the  obsequies  which  are  per- 
formed over  the  remains  of  the  great,  attract  our 
notice  from  the  pomp  and  grandeur  with  which 
they  are  conducted."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

*funeral-ale,  s.    A  drinking-feast  at  a  funeral. 

funeral  banquet.  The  custom  of  giving  a  feast 
at  funerals  originated  with  the  Romans,  who  not 
only  feasted  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  but  also 
distributed  meat  to  the  persons  employed. 

funeral-cypress,  s. 

Botany:  Cupresttus  funebris,  a  weeping  tree. »'.  e., 
with  pendulous  branches,  introduced  from  China 
to  bo  planted  in  cemeteries. 

funeral  games,  s.  pi.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  funeral  games  included  horse-races,  dra- 
matic representations,  processions,  and  mortal 
combats  of  gladiators.  Many  of  these  games  were 
abolished  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  A.  D.  47. 

funeral-pile,  s.  A  structure  composed  of  inflam- 
mable material,  upon  which  a  dead  body  is  placed 
to  be  reduced  to  ashes ;  a  pyre. 

funeral-sacrifice,  a. 

Anthrop.:  The  slaying  of  men  or  animals  to 
accompany  the  soul  of  an  eminent  person  to  the 
world  of  spirits— the  former  to  give  him  what  assist- 
ance he  needs,  the  latter  to  supply  him  with  food. 
It  was  an  early  and  a  wide-spread  custom. 

*fun  -er-al-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  funeral;  -ly.~\  After 
the  manner  of  a  funeral. 

*fun  -er-ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  funeratus,  pa.  par.  of 
/«nero  =  to  bury;  funus  (genit.  /M7ierw)  =  fuui?ral 
rites.]  To  bury,  to  inter.  (Cockeram.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wat,     here,     camel,    her,     tbere;     pine,     pit,     sire,     str,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     w8re,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     flfin;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     oe  =  5;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 


funeration 

*fu-ner-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat./».Hcra//o,  frornfunera- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  fu*iero=to  bury.]  The  act  of  bury- 
ing; the  solemnization  of  a  funeral. 

"In  the  rites  otfuneration  they  did  use  to  anoint  the 
dead  body." — Kiuttchbull:  On  yew  Testament,  p.  41. 

fu-ner  -e-al,  «•  [Latin  funereus,  from  funus 
(eenit.  funeris)  =  a  funeral.]  Pertaining  to  or  suit- 
able for  a  funeral;  dismal,  sad,  mournful. 

*fu-ne'r  -e-al-lj1,  adv.  [Eng.  funereal, \-ly.~]  In 
a  funereal  manner ;  mournfully ;  dismally. 

*fu-nest',  a.  [Lat.  funestus  =  calamitous,  sad; 
/ti)n<s=a  funeral ;  Fr.  funeste ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  funesto.] 
Sad,  lamentable,  mournful. 

"Thus  we  see  them  walk  and  converse  in  London,  pur- 
sued and  haunted  by  that  infernal  smoake,  and  ihefunest 
accidents  which  accompany  it  wheresoever  they  retire." — 
Evelyn:  Fntnifugium.  (To  the  Reader.) 

fung  (1),  s.    [Onomatopoetic.] 

1.  A  sharp,  whizzing  sound,  as  when  a  cork  is 
drawn. 

2.  A  stroke,  a  blow, 
fung  (2),  s.    [FUM,8.] 

fung,  v.  i.  [FUNG,  s.]  To  emit  a  sharp,  whizzing 
sound. 

tfun-ga  -96-88,  s.  pi.  [Latin  fung(m) ;  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -OCCCP.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants,  the  same  as  Fungi  (q.  v.). 
It  is  now  elevated  into  an  alliance— Fungales  (q.  v.) . 

fui  -gal,  «•  &  8.  [From  Modern  Latin  fungales 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  fungi. 

B.  ^48  substantive : 

Bot, :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  alliance  Fungales 
(Q.V.). 

T[  The  Fungal  Alliance : 

Bot. :  The  Alliance  Fungales.    (Lindley.) 

f  un-ga  -les,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  fungus 
(q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

I.  Hot.:  An  alliance  of  Thallogens,  corresponding 
to  the  old  order  Fungi.  It  consists  of  cellular,  flower- 
less  plants,  nourished  through  their  thallns,  that 
is,  through  their  spawn  or  mycelium ;  living  in  air ; 
propagated  by  spores  which  are  colorless  or  brown ; 
sometimes  inclosed  in  asci ;  and  destitute  of  green 
gonidia.  They  are  closely  akin  to  Algse,  but  grow 
in  different  situations— mushrooms,  toadstools,  &c., 
on  green  pastures,  many  other  species  on  decaying 
trees,  some  on  cereal  grasses,  potatoes,  &c.,  which 
they  destroy ;  others  on  books  in  damp  situations, 
and  some  on  man  or  animals  laboring  under  certain 
diseases.  The  alliance  is  divided  into  six  orders, 
with  the  following  characters : 


(1)  Hymenomycetes  or  Agaricacese.    Spores  gen- 
ally quate 
ium  naked. 


. 
erally  quaternate,  on  distinct  sporophores,  hymon- 


. 

(2)  Gasteromycetes    or    Lycoperdaceee.     Spores 
generally    quaternate,    on   distinct    sporophores, 
Eymenium  inclosed  in  aperidium. 

(3)  Concomycetes  or  Uredinaceee.    Spores  single, 
often  septate,  on  more  or  less  distinct  sporophores, 
flocci  of  the  fruit  obsolete  or  mere  peduncles. 

(4)  Hyphomycetes  or  Botrytacese.    Spores  naked, 
often  septate  ;  thallus  floccose. 

(5)  Ascomycetes  or  Helvellaceee.      Sporidia   con- 
tained (generally  eight  together)  in  asci. 

(6)  Physomycetes    or   Mucoraceee.      Spores    sur- 
rounded by  a  vesicular  veil  or  sporangium  ;  thallus 
floccose. 

2.  Pato20bot.  :  Fungi  have  been  found  as  early  as 
the  Carboniferous  period. 

fung-ar,  fung-er,  s.  [A  Scotch  pronunciation 
of  whinger  or  hanger  (q.  v.  )  .]  A  whinger  or  hanger. 

fun-g&te,  s.    [Eng.,&c.,/un9(«8),-ate.] 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  fungic  acid. 

*funge,  s.    [Lat./ung«s=a  mushroom.] 

1.  A  mushroom.    (Wright.) 

2.  A  soft-headed  fellow  ;  a  fool  ;  one  who  has  no 
more  sense  than  a  toadstool  has  substance. 

"When,  as  indeed,  in  all  wise  men's  judgments  .  ,  . 
they  are  mad,  empty  vessels,  fungeg."  —  Burton:  Anat.  of 
Melancholy,  p.  113. 

ffin'-gl,  s.  pi.    [PI.  of  Lat./ungue  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.  &  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  large  order  of  ffowerless 
plants  founded  by  Linnseus,  a  part  both  of  his 
artificial  and  of  his  natural  classifications.  It  was 
adopted  by  Jussieu  in  1789,  is  still  often  used  by 
scientific  men,  and  has  crept  into  ordinary  English. 
The  old  order  Fungi  has  now  been  elevated  into 
the  alliance  Fungales  (q.v.).  [FUNGUS.] 

f  iin'-gl-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  fungus—  o.  mushroom, 
from  a  certain  superficial  resemblance  which  the 
polypidom  has  to  the  pileus  (head)  of  an  Agaricus 
or  a  similar  fungus.] 

Zo6L:  A  genus  of  corals.the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Fungidie  (q.  v.).  When  young  there  are 
generally  only  about  six  calcareous  lamellae,  when 
old  there  are  many. 
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fun -gl-ble,  s.  [Latin  (res)  fungibilis;  from 
fi(l, ,,,>,-  —  to  perform.]  [FUNCTION.] 

1.  (.'ii-il  Law:  A  thing  of  such  a  nature  as  that  it 
may  be  replaced  by  another  of  equal  quantity  and 
quality. 

"Grain  and  coin  are  fungible^,  because  one  guinea,  or 
one  bushel  or  bolt  of  sufficient  merchantable  wheat,  pre- 
cisely supplies  the  place  of  another."— Erskine;  Inst.t  bk. 
iii.,  tr.  i.,  g  18. 

2.  Scots  Law:    A  term  used  to  denote  movable 
goods  which  may  be  valued  by  \veight  or  measure, 
as  grain  or  money;  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  may  bo  judged  of  individually. 

fun-glc,  «.  [Eng.,  &c.,  fung(us) ;  -ic  (Chem.).] 
Contained  in  or  obtained  from  fungi. 

fungic  acid, &. 

Chem.:  An  acid  contained  in  the  juice  of  most 
fungi.  It  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  citric,  malic, 
and  phosphoric  acid. 

f  tin  -&I-d8a,  s.  pi.  [Lat./unsr(ia)  (q.v.), and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zo&L:  A  family  of  corals,  sub-tribe  Aporosa. 
The  corollum  is  simple  or  compound,  usually  dis- 
coidal  or  laminar,  the  interseptal  loculi  are  crossed 
by  many  trellis-like  bars ;  the  wall,  which  is  often 
basal,  is  generally  perforated. 

2.  PaloBont.;  Except  a  doubtful  genus  from  the 
Silurian  rocks,  no  fungidee  have  been  found  earlier 
than  the  Oolite;  they  are  found  also  in  the  Chalk 
and  in  the  Tertiary  rocks. 

fun'-&I-form,  a.  [Lat.  fungus  (genit./«ngi)  =  a 
mushroom,  and  forma= appearance.] 

3/m.,  Hot.)  <£c.:  Having  a  termination  resembling 
the  head  of  a  fungus. 

fun-fell -Inform,  a.  [LowLat./«nfiraZ«s  (genit. 
fungilU)  =  a  little  mushroom,  and  Lat.  /orma=ap- 
pearance.] 

Jtfm.,  Bot,,  &c.:  The  same  as  FUNGIFORM  (q.  v.). 

fun '-gin,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  fung(us) ;  -in  (Chem,).'} 
Chem. :  Metacellulose.  A  variety  of  cellulose 
found  in  fungi  and  lichens.  It  is  insoluble  in 
ammonio-cupric  reagent,  even  after  the  action  of 
acids.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.,  supp.  iii.)  [VEGETABLE 
TISSUES.] 

fun'-gln-ous,  a.   [Lat.  funginous=a  mushroom.] 
Bot. ;  Of  or  belongingjto  a  fungus. 

tf un  -gite,  s.    [Lat./un<7(-ws)  =  a  mushroom;  -ite 
(Palceont.).} 
Palceont, :  A  fossil  coral  resembling  fungia. 

fun-&Iv'-5r-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fungus  (genit.  fungi) 
—  a  mushroom,  voro=to  eat,  to  feed  on,  and  -ou&.\ 
Feeding  on  mushrooms  or  fungi. 

"  This  fungivorous  mania  is  noteworthy.1'  —  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

fun-g6id,  a.  [Latin  fungus=a  mushroom,  and 
Gr.  eido8=form,  appearance.]  Resembling  a  fun- 
gus, pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a  fungus  or  fungi. 

"Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment inaugurated  an  investigation  of  the  question  as  to 
the  causal  connection  of  fungoid  organisms  with  chol- 
era."— fall  Mall  Gazette. 

fungoid-flowers,  s.  pi. 
Bot.:  Rhizogens  (q.  v.). 

f  ufi-gol'-i-felst,  s.  [Lat.  fungus=a  mushroom; 
Gr.  logos=a  discourse;  Eng.  suff.  -ist,}  One  who  is 
skilled  in  fungology. 

"Two  or  three  of  the  best  known  fungoloQists  in  Lon- 
don being  among  them." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

f  un-gol  -6-fey,  s.  [Lat.  fungu8=a  mushroom, 
and  Gr.  logos= a  discourse.]  A  treatise  011  fungi ;  the 
science  ot  fungi ;  mycology. 

*f  un-gos  -I-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  fungosus=fuU.  of  holes, 
spongy  fungous.]  The  quality  of  being  fungous, 
or  consisting  of  fungousexcrescences. 

"Eggs  cast  into  the  matrix  of  the  earth,  or  certain 
little  pustulaj  or  fitngoxities  on  its  surface." — Biblioth. 
Bibl.  (1720),  i.  292. 

fun'-gous,  a.  [Lat./wnfir{u«),andEnp.,&c.,  suff. 
-OU8.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  fungus,  of  the  consist- 
ence of  a  fungus. 

"There  the  turf 

Smells  fresh,  and,  rich  in  odoriferous  herbs 
And/wnj/ous  fruitsof  earth,  regales  the  sense." 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  532. 

f  un'-gus,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  mushroom  ;  cogn.  with  Gr. 
sphonggo8i£r>onqgo&=a  sponge.] 

1.  Bot.;  The  singular  of  Fungi  (q.  v.).    A  term  of 
comprehensive  meaning,  used  for  any  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  Fungal  alliance.    Some  botanists  now 
use    the  term  Fungal    (q.  T.)    instead   of   fungus. 

[FUNGI.] 

2.  Med. :  A  morbid  growth  suggestive  of  a  fungus, 
and  generally  dependent  on  the  presence  of  vege- 
table parasites. 

"  This  eminence  is  composed  of  little  points  called  fun- 
/yjts  or  proud  flesh." — Sharp. 


funk 

fungus-bed,  8. 

Bot.:  A  ubcd''  for  tho  growth  of  microscopic 
fungi.  It  consists  of  a  small  wooden  box  half  rilled 
with  damp  bog  oarth,  and  covered  with  a  plate  of 
glass.  In  winter  it  should  be  kept  in  a  warm 
room.  (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

fungus-cellulose,  s. 

Bot. :  The  cellulose  of  which  the  cell-wall  of  fungi 
is  composed.  It  is  very  rarely  colored  blue  by  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid.  (Thomt.) 

fungus-hsematodes,  «. 

Pathol.  <6Surg.:  A  disease  akin  to  and  yet  not 
quite  identical  with  cancer.  It  may  appear  iu  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  may  be  encysted,  irregularly 
compacted  with  cysts,  or  infiltrated  in  the  tissue  of 
an  organ.  From  the  resemblance  which  the  tumor 
has  to  the  brain  it  has  been  called  cerebriform  and 
cophaloid. 

fungus-melitensis,  s. 

Bot.  &  Pharm. :  A  plant  (Cynomoriumcoccineum), 
sometimes  used  as  a  styptic. 
fungus-pit,  s.    A  pit  in  which  fungi  are  grown, 
f  un'-Ic,  a.    [FUNICULAR.] 

fun'-I-cle,    s.    [Lat.  juniculus—a.   small   cord; 

/«ii!S=a  cord,  a  string.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  FUNICULUS,  II.  (q.  v.) 

f  U-nlc'-u-lar,    a.     [Lat.  funicul(us)  —  a   small 

cord;  -ar.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Consisting   of   a    small   cord   or 
rope ;  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  cords. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mech. :  Dependent  upon  the  tension  of  a  cord. 

2.  Archceol. :  Hope-shaped,  twisted  like  a  rope. 

"  Simple  indeed  as  is  the  usual  style  of  ornament  and 
workmanship  of  the  funicular  tore,  it  appears  to  have 
been  retained  in  use  for  a  very  long  period." — Wilson: 
Prehistoric  Scotland,  i.  465. 

funicular  curve,  s. 

Statics:  The  curve  In  which  a  perfectly  flexible 
string  hangs  when  supported  at  the  two  extremities. 

funicular-machine,  8.  A  machine  actuated  by 
means  of  a  cord  whose  ends  are  attached  to  two 
objects,  and  which  bears  a  weight  suspended  from 
tho  bight.  Some  double-toggle  presses  come  within 
the  terms  of  this  description.  The  name  is  prin- 
cipally applied  to  instruments  illustrative  of  me- 
chanical principles,  and  having  a  rope,  pulley,  and 
suspended  weights. 

funicular-polygon,  8. 

Statics:  The  figure  assumed  by  a  string  sup- 
ported at  its  extremities,  and  acted  on  by  several 
forces. 

fU-nlc  -U-late,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.funiculatus,  from 
Class.  Lat.  funiculus  (q.  v.}.] 

ZoQl. :  Having  a  narrow  ridge  like  a  string. 

fu-nlc-u-liis  (pi.  fu-nic  -u-li) ,  s.  [Lat.=a  lit- 
tle cord.] 

I.  Anatomy: 

1.  The  umbilical  cord  whereby  the  foetus  is  con- 
nected with  the  placenta,  or  after-birth. 

2.  A  number  of  nerve-fibers,  inclosed  in  a  tubular 
sheath,  and  forming  a  slender  round  cord  of  no 
determinate  dimensions.    (Quain.) 

II.  Bot. :  A  cord  connecting  a  seed  with  the  pla- 
centa.    [FUNICLE.] 

III.  ZoOl. :  A  curious  cylindrical  appendage  pass- 
ing from  the  testis  to  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  in 
the  polyzoa. 

fu.-nir-1-form,  a.  [Lat./iints=a  rope,  andforma 
=  form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  Formed  of  cord-like  fibers. 

fun  -Is,  s.    [Lat.=a  rope.] 

Anat.:  The  umbilical  cord  ;  the  navel  string. 

funk,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Ger.  funke;  Dut. 
vonk=&  spark;  Walloon  funki,  funker=to  smoke.] 

1.  A  stink ;  an  offensive  or  overpowering  smell  or 
smoke. 

2.  A  state  of  fear  or  fright ;  a  panic. 

"If  they  find  no  brandy  to  get  drunk, 
Their  souls  are  in  a  miserable  funk." 

Wolcvt:  F.  Pindar,  p.  69. 

3.  Tonchwood.    [PUNK.] 

4.  Anger ;  a  huff. 

funk,  v.  i.  &  t.    [FUNK,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  stink  through  fear.    ( Vulgar.) 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  funk;  to  shrink  through 
fear. 

3.  To  kick  behind  like  a  horse. 

"Luke  now,  the  beast's/unfcwy  lite  mad,  and  then  up 
again  wi'  his  fore-legs  like  a  perfect  unicorn." — M.  Lynd- 
say,  p.  294. 

4.  To  take  offense ;  to  bo  or  become  angry. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


funking 


&.  Transit  in  : 

*1.  To  envelop  in  offensive  or  overpowering  smell 
or  smoke. 

"She  funks  Bashebia  and  her  son  to  death." — King: 
The  Fumnetary,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  cause  to  shrink  or  quail  through  fear. 

If  To  funk  aff:  To  throw  off,  by  kicking  and 
plunging. 

"The  horse  funkit  him  ajTinto  the  dub,  as  a  doggie  was 
ritmin'  across." — Blackwood's  Magazine,  Nov.,  1821,  p.  393. 

funk  -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  funk;  -ing.'}  A  shrinking 
back  through  fear,  (Colloq.) 

funk  -He,  s.    [Named  after  Baron  Von  Funck.] 

Min.:  A  dark  olive-green  coccolite,  classed  by 
Dana  under  Sahlite.  A  variety  of  Pyroxene.  It  is 
Crom  Gothland. 

funk'-?,  a.    [Eng./inifc;  -y.] 

1.  Easily  frightened;  in  a  funk;  timid. 

"  I  do  feel  somewhat  funky." — Kaylor:  Reynard  the  Fox, 
46. 

2.  Inclined  to  kick  out  behind  like  a  horse. 

f  un  -nel,  *fun-nell,  *fon-el,  *fun-ell,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful;  cf.  Bret.  founil=a  funnel;  Wei.  jfynel= 
an  air-hole;  Lat.  infundibulum,  from  tn=m,  and 
fundo=to  pour.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  conical  vessel  which  terminates  below  in  a 
Spout,  and  used  for  conducting  a  liquid  into  a  ves- 
sel which  has  a  small  opening. 

"The  gullet  [the  passage  for  food]  opens  into  the 
month  like  the  coneor  upper  part  of  &  funnel,  the  capacity 
of  which  forms  indeed  the  bottom  of  the  mouth." — Paley: 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  x. 

2.  The  chimney  of  a  steamship.    It  is  of  sheet- 
iron,  and  is  carried  to  a  sufficient  height  to  assist 
the  draught  of  the  furnace.    It  is  made  telescopic 
in  war-vessels,  so  as  to  be  lowered  beyond  the  reach 
of  shot. 

"The  boilers  [are  placed]  under  the  two  funnels." — 
J).  Stevenson-.  Civil  Engineering  in  A.  America,  ch.  iv. 

3.  The  pouring-hole  of  a  mold ;  a  gate,  a  tedge. 
*4.  A  pipe  or  passage  of  communication. 
"Toward   the    middle    are    two    large  funnfls,    bored 

through  the  roof  of  the  grotto,  to  let  in  light  or  freeh 
air." — Addison. 
#5.  The  throat. 

"Some  the  long  funnel's  curious  mouth  extend, 
Through  which  ingested  meats  with  ease  descend." 
Black-more:  Creation,  bk.  vi. 

II.  Zoology: 

1.  A  short  wide  cavity,  into  which  the  sac  or  stom- 
ach of  the  Pleurobrachia  opens  below. 

2.  A  muscular  tube  formed  by  the  uniting  of  the 
lateral  margins  of  the  epipodium  or  foot  in  the 
cuttle-fishes. 

funnel-box,  s. 

Min  ing :  An  apparatus  for  collecting  finely  crushed 
ore  from  water.  (Knight.) 

funnel-like,  a.  Like  a  funnel  in  shape;  taper- 
ing. 

funnel-net,  s.  A  net  shaped  like  a  funnel;  a 
tapering  net. 

funnel-shaped,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  calyx,  corolla,  <£c.) :  Having  the  tube 
obcouical,  gradually  enlarging  upward  with  the 
limbs  so  as  to  constitute  a  funnel. 

funnel-stay,  a. 

Naut. :  One  of  the  ropes  or  stays  on  a  steamer's 
funnel, 
f  un  -nel-form,  8.  &  a.     [Eng./unneZ;  -form.] 

A.  A»subst.:  The  shape  of  a  funnel. 

B.  As  adjective : 

Sot.:  The  same  as  FTJNNEL-SHAPED  (q.  v.). 

fun  -nelled,  a.  [Eng.  funnel;  -erf.]  Having-  a 
funnel  or  funnels ;  funnel-shaped. 

fun'-nl-iy, adv.  [En j?.  funny,*  -ly.]  In  a  funny, 
droll,  comical,  or  laughable  manner. 

fun  -nlng,  a.  &s.    [Eng./wn;  -ing.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Jesting,  droll,  comical ;  causing  fun 
or  merriment. 

B.  As  subst. :  Jesting,  joking. 

fun  -ny",  *fun-nie,  a.    [Eng./un;  -y.] 

1.  Droll,  comical,  laughable ;  causing  mirth  or 
laughter ;  full  of  merriment.  % 

"Unco  tales  ami  /»/<>//>•  johes." 

Burns.-  Halloween,  xzviii. 

2.  Causing  surprise ;  strange,  curious, 
f  un'-n^,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.:  A  narrow,  clinker-built  pleasure-boat,  to 
be  rowed  by  a  pair  of  sculls. 

"The  only  attainable  craft  besides  funnies,  pair-oars, 
and  randans,  were  a  conple  of  six-oars." — London  Field. 
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funny-bone,  s.  A  popular  name  for  that  part  of 
the  elbow  over  which  the  ulnar  nerve  passes. 

f  U-Or,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carp. :  A  piece  nailed  upon  a  rafter  to  strengthen 
it  when  decayed. 

f  fir,  furr,  s.    [A.  S./urfc.]    A  furrow. 

"The  bauld  Pitcur  fell  in  a  furr, 

And  Clavers  got  a  claukie,  O!" 

Burns:  Where  Hae  re  Been  t 

ffcr  (l),*forre,  *furre,  s.&  a.  [O.  Yr.forre,fuerre 
=  a  sheath,  a  case;  from  an  Old  Low  Ger.  source: 
cf.  Goth./odr=a  scabbard;  Icel./o"d&r=Uning;  Fr. 
fourrure=tviT,fourreau—a  scabbard.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  soft  fine  hair  growing  thick  upon  certain 
animals,  and  distinguished  from  ordinary  hair  in 
being  shorter  and  finer.    Fur,  in  its  usual  trade 
acceptation,  is  the  short,  fine  hair  of  certain  ani- 
mals, growing  thick  on  the  skin,  and  deprived  of 
the  long,  coarse,  protecting  hairs. 

"  Cold  would  the  winter  be,  for  thick  was  the  fur  of  the 
foxes."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  L 

2.  The  dressed  skins  of  certain  animals  with  soft, 
fine   hair,   with  which    garments    are    lined    for 
warmth,  or  trimmed  for  ornament. 

3.  Any  coating  more  or  less  resembling  fur,  as— 

(1)  A  coat  of   morbid   matter  collected   on  the 
tongue. 

"My  pulse  unequal,  and  my  breath  is  strong; 
Besides  a  filthy/Mr  upon  my  tongue." 

Dryden:  Perseus,  sat.  iv. 

(2)  A  coat  or  crust  formed  on  the  interior  of  ves- 
sels by  matter  deposited  from  a  liquid, 

(3)  The  soft,  downy  covering  on  the  skin  of  a 
peach. 

II.  Her. :  Furs  in  heraldry  are  borne  on  the  shield 
and  charges.  They  are  either  of  one  or  more  colors. 
Furs  of  two  colors  are  ermine,  ermines,  ermois, 
peau,  vair,  vaire,  varry,  cuppa,  and  erminites.  (See 
these  terms.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  or  pertaining  to  fur. 

"December must  be  expressed  with  a  horrid  and  fear- 
ful countenance;  as  also  at  his  back  a  bundle  of  holly, 
holding  in  fur  mittens  the  sign  of  Capricorn." — Peacham; 

On  Drawing. 

If  Obvious  compound,  fur-clad.    (Cowper.) 
fur-cutter,  s.. 

1.  A  machine  for  cutting  the  fur  from  the  skin. 

2.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  shaving  the  backs 
of  peltry  skins,  to  loosen  the  long  hairs,  leaving  the 
fine  fur  undisturbed. 

fur-dressing,  s.  The  process  of  cleaning,  cut- 
ting, and  dyeing  furs. 

fur-puller,  s.  A  machine  for  removing  from 
peltry  skins  long,  straight  hairs,  before  the  fine 
hair  is  sheared  off  to  furnish  the  material  for  felt. 

*fur-wrought,  a.    Made  of  fur. 

"Silent  along  the  mazy  margin  stray, 
And  with  the  fur-wrought  fly  delude  the  prey." 

Gay.-  Pastorals,  c.  i. 
f  fir,  v.  t.    [FUR,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cover,  line,  or  trim  with  fur. 

"The  original  painted  by  himself  [Cleeve]  with  a  black 
cap  and /«r  red  gown,  nponagreenish  ground."— Walpole: 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  To  cover  or  coat  with  morbid  matter,  as  the 
tongue,  or  the  interior  of  vessels. 

"To  make  lampblack,  take  a  torch  and  hold  it  under  the 
bottom  of  alatten  bason;  and,  as  it  groweth  to  be  furred 
and  black  within,  strike  it  with  a  feather  into  some  shell." 
— Peacham:  On  Drawing. 

II.  Carp. :  To  nail  pieces  of  timber  to,  as  joists  or 
rafters,  in  order  to  oring  them  into  a  level,  and 
range  them  into  a  straight  surface. 

*fHr,  a.  &  adv.    [FAR.] 

*fu-ra '-clous,  a.  [Lat.  furax  (genit.  furacis), 
from/«r=a  thief.]  Given  to  thieving;  inclined  to 
steal ;  thievish. 

*fu-ra9'-I-tf,  *.  [Lat.  furacitas,  from  furax 
(genit.  /wracis)=thievish.]  A  disposition  to  steal; 

thievish  ness. 

fur -be-low,  «.  [Fr.  farbala=a.  flounce;  Sp., 
Ital.  &  Port./aZ&a?a,  a  word  of  unknown  origin.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  piece  of  stuff  plaited  and  puck- 
ered together,  either  below  or  above,  on  petticoats 
and  gowns  ;  a  flounce;  the  plaited  border  of  a  petti* 
coat  or  gown. 

*'  A  furbelow  of  precious  stones,  a  hat  buttoned  with  a 
diamond." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  15. 

2.  Bot.:  A  sea-weed,  Laminaria  buJbosa;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Gatty,  L.  saccharina.    (Britten  & 
Holland.) 


furfuraceous 

*f  flr  -be-low,  r.  t.    [FURBELOW,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  attach  a  furbelow  to;  to  furnish  or 
ornament  with  furbelows. 

"She  was  flounced  aud  furbelowed;  every  ribbon  was 
crinkled,  and  every  part  of  her  garments  in  curl." — Addi- 
e  on. 

2,  Fiij.:  To  deck  out;  to  ornament. 

"  [You] /wrfcetow  the  plain  discourse." 

Prior.  Alma,  ii. 

fir  -blsh,    *for-bysch-yn,    *fro  Msh,   *frub- 

bish,  v.  t.  [Fr.  fourbissant,  pr.  par.  of  fourbir=to 
furbish,  to  polish  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  furpjun  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
vttrben.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  rub  to  brightness;  to  polish  up;  to 
burnish. 

"He  commanded  them  to  scour  and  furln'sh  their  har- 
nesse  and  weapons  before  their  tents."—/'.  Holland: 
Livius,  p.  624. 

2.  Fig. :   To   prepare    for    fresh    use   something 
which  has  long  lain  disused.    (Often  followed  by 
up.) 

"Again  they  furbish  up  their  holy  trumpery." 

Rows:  Lady  Jane  Grey,  iii. 

*fftr'-bIsh-9,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  furbish ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  furbished  up. 

f  fir  -blsb-er,    *foor-byscn-owre,    *for-bush- 
ere,  *fro-bych-er,  s.    [Fr./owMMMv.]    One  who 
furbishes,  polishes,  or  brightens  up  by  rubbing. 
"Foorbyschowre,    Eruginator,** — -Prompt.  Parv. 

f  fir -cate,  fflr -cat-ed,  a.  [Latin  /urc(a)=a 
fork ;  Eng,  suff .  -ate,  -ated.\ 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Bot.:  Forked,  dividing  into  two 
branches,  like  a  two-pronged  fork.  (Balfour.) 

fur-cate'-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  furcate;  -ly.]  In  a 
forked  manner. 

furcately-divided,  a. 

Bot.:  Divided  in  a  furcate  manner.    (Paxton.) 

f  fir-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  furc(a)  —  &  fork  ;  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -ation.]  A  forking,  a  branching  out  like  the 
prongs  of  a  fork. 

"  When  stags  grow  old  they  grow  less  branched,  anil 
first  IOHO  their  brow-antlers,  or  lowest  furcations  next  the 
head."—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

*fUr-$If-Sr-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  furcifer=one bearing 
the  furca  or  gallows,  a  jail-bird;  furca=(l)  a  fork, 
(2)  an  iustrumentof  punishmentplaced  on  the  neck 
of  criminals,  and  fero  =  to  bear.]  Scoundrelly, 
rascally. 

f ar  -cu-la,  fftr'-cu-lum,  s.  [Lat.  furcula^a 
forked  prop  to  support  a  wall  when  undermined.] 

Ornith.:  The  bone  popularly  called  the  merry- 
thought. It  is  composed  of  the  two  clavicles  anchy- 
losed  together  so  as  to  form  one  bone,  shaped  like 
the  letter  V.  Its  outward  extremities  articulate 
with  the  scapula  and  coracoid. 

ftlr  -CU-lar,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.tfurcul(a) ;  -or.] 

Ord.  Lang.,  Anat.,  jfcc.:  Shaped  like  a  fork, 
branching  into  two  divisions ;  furcate. 

f  fir  -cu-liim,  *.    [FTTRCULA.] 

*f  fir  -die.  v.  t.  [FARDEL.]  To  make  or  draw  ap 
into  a  bundle ;  to  pack  up. 

"The  rose  of  Jerico,  being  a  dry  and  ligneous  plant,  ia 
preserved  many  years,  and  though  crumpled  and  furdled 
up,  yet,  if  infused  in  water,  will  swell  and  display  its 
parts." — Browne:  Miscellanies,  p.  34. 

*fftrd'--llng,  s.  [Eng.  furdl(e);  -ing.]  The  act 
or  process  of  drawing  or  gathering  into  a  bundle. 

"Nor  to  urge  the  thwart  enclosure  and  furdling  of 
flowers,  and  blossomes,  before  explication."—  Browne: 
Cyrus*  Garden,  ch.  iii. 

*fure,«  t.    [Flem.  roeren=to  carry.] 

1.  To  carry,  especially  by  sea. 

"That  the  act  of  f  ranch  ting  and  lading  of  schippls, 
mycht  be  put  till  executioun  efter  the  tenour  of  the 
stun  in,  and  at  na  gudis  be  furit  be  the  maister  vpon  his 
ouerloft."—  Acts  Jos.  III.,  1487,  c.  cm.  (ed.  1566). 

2.  To  conduct,  to  lead. 

"  For  thocht  a  man  wald  set  his  biaay  curis, 
Sae  far  as  labour  used  his  wisdom  furis." 

Bellenden:  Evergreen,  i.  33. 

*fur-fell,  s.  [Eng./«r,  and/eU  (2).]  A  skin  with 
the  fur  on  it. 

fflr'-fflr,  s.  [Lat.=bran.]  Scurf  or  dandriff, 
resembling  bran,  growing  upon  the  head. 

" Leprosy,  ulcers,  itches,  furfures,  scabs."— Burton: 
Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  281. 

f flr-f ur-a  -cS-OUS  (or  ceous  as  Bhus),  a.  [Lat. 
furfuraceus,  from/ur/ur=bran.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Made  of  or  resembling  bran;  of 
the  nature  of  bran. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Pathology . 

(1)  Resembling  bran,  A  name  given  to  eruptions 
in  which  the  epidermis  is  detached  in  small  scales 
resembling  bran. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,     we%     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,    cub,    ciire,    unite,     car,    rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


furfuracrylic 

(2)  A  bran-like  sediment  observed  at  times  in  the 
urine. 

2.  Sot.:  Scurfy;  covered  with  soft  scales,  which 
are  easily  displaced. 

fur-fur-a-cryl-ic,  «.  [Lat.  /ur/»>-=bran,  and 
Eng.,  Ac.,  acrylic.]  (For  def.  see  compound.) 

furfuracrylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C4H3O-CH=CH-CO-OH.  Metameric  with 
salicylic  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  one  part  of 
furfural  with  four  parts  of  acetic  anhydride  and 
two  parts  of  sodium  acetate  for  eight  hours.  The 
solution  on  cooling  deposits  a  crystalline  mass 
which  dissolves  in  sodium  carbonate,  and  on  the 
addition  of  acid  gives  a  precipitate  of  furfuracrylic 
acid  which  is  obtained  in  white  noodles  by  recrys- 
tallization  with  animal  charcoal.  It  melts  at  135°. 
Strong  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  turn  it 
green. 

f  ur  -fu-ral,  s.  [Latin  /«r/ur=bran,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  alidehyde}.] 

HO-C=C-CO'H. 

Chem.:  C5H4O2-  or  Furfurol, 

HC  =CH. 

the  aldehyde  of  pyromucic  acid.  It  is  formed  in 
the  dry  distillation  of  sugar,  or  by  distilling  bran 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  One  part  of  bran  is 
distilled  with  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  three  parts  of  water.  The  distillate  is  neutral- 
ized with  soda,  chloride  of  sodium  is  added,  and 
then  half  of  it  is  distilled  over.  It  is  then  saturated 
with  NaCl,  which  causes  the  furfural  to  separatees 
an  oil.  Furfural  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  an  agree- 
able smell,  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds;  it 
turns  dark  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  it  boils  at  162° ; 
is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolves  in  eleven 
parts  of  water  at  13°.  It  forms  a  crystalline  com- 
pound with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  and  is  converted 
by  sodium  amalgam  into  furfuryl  alcohol,  CsHeOg. 
By  oxidation  with  silver  oxide  it  yields  pyromucic 
acid,  and  by  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  into  oxalic 
acid. 

f  ur  -f  ur-a-mide,  s.  [Lat.  furfur  =  bran,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,amide.] 

Chem.:  CisHi-iNaOa^r  (CsH4O)"3N2.  An  amide  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  am- 
monia on  furfural.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol 
in  colorless  needles,  which  melt  at  117°.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
When  boiled  with  water,  or  with  acids,  it  is  decom- 
posed, yielding  furfural  and  NHs. 

fur-f  Qr-a  -tion,  s.    [Eng.  furfur  (q.  v.) ;  -ation.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Path. :  The  falling  of  scurf  or  dan- 
driff  from  the  head. 

fur'-ffir-Ine,  s.  [Latin  furfur  =  bran ;  -ine 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.:  An  organic  base  isomeric  with  furfur- 
amide,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  boiling  with 
dilute  aqueous  potash,  or  by  heating  it  to  120°.  It 
forms  crystals,  which  melt  at  116°.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  Its  solution  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  forms 
salts  with  acids,  which  have  a  bitter  taste. 

f nr-fu-rfi-ben  -zl-dln,  s.  [Eng.  furfuro(l),  and 
benzidin.~] 

Chem.:  Ci2H8(N'C5H4O)2.  Obtained  by  allowing 
a  solution  of  one  part  of  f  urfurol  and  one  part  of 
benzidin  in  fifty  parts  of  alcohol  stand  for  twelve 
hours.  It  forms  small  light  yellow  crystals  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
soluble  in  benzene.  Unites  with  acids  to  form  salts 
which,  in  solution,  are  of  a  carmine-red  color. 


fur'-fu-rol,  s. 

fur-f ur-o-pro-pl-on -Ic,  s.  [Eng.  furfuro(l), 
and  propionic.]  (For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound.) 

furfuropropionic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C4H3O-CH2-CH2-CO-OH,  formed  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  from  sodium  amalgam 
and  water  on  furfuracrylic  acid,  than  which  it  is 
more  soluble  in  water.  It  is  extracted  by  ether  from 
its  aqueous  solution,  and  is  a  colorless  crystalline 
mass,  melting  at  51°.  Hydrochloric  acid  turns  it 
yellow. 

*f  ur'-f  ur-OUS,  n.  [Lat.  furfurosus.]  Made  of 
or  resembling  bran ;  furfuraceous ;  as,  furfurous 
bread. 

fur-f ur-yX  s.  [Lat./ur/ur=bran;  -yl=Gi.  hyle 
=matter.] 

Chem. :  (For.  def.  see  etym.  and  the  compound.) 

fnrfuryl-alcohol,  s. 

Chem. :  CsHeO'i.  A  thick,  colorless  syrup,  which 
is  colored  green  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  decom- 
posed when  distilled.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
eodium  amalgam  or  furfural. 

f ur-fur-fl'-8,-mine,  s.  [English  furfuryl,  and 
-amine.] 

Chem. :  A  base  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  and 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  nitril  of  pyromucic  acid.  It 
is  a  liquid  smelling  like  Coniine,  boiling  at  145  , 
and  soluble  in  water. 
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*fur'-I-a:,  *fur-y-alle,  a.  [Latin  /urtaita.] 
[FUBY..J  Furiou-.  ra*niii,r. 

"Ye  ben  in  thefuriialle  peyn  of  helle." 

Chaucer:  C.  I.,  10,761. 

•fttr-I-bund,  a.  [Lat.  furibundus,  from/urio= 
to  rage.]  Raging;  furious. 

"The  brawny,  not  yet  fur/bund  figure."— Carlyle: 
French  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

*f  ur  -I-biind-al,  a.  [i.at.furiburulus.']  Eaging, 
furious,  mad. 

Furies, «.  pi.    [FURY.] 

fiir  -11,  «.    [Eng./»r(/«roO ;  stiff.  -«.] 

Chem.:  Ci0H6O4,  or  C4H3O'CO'CO-C4H3O.  Ob- 
tained by  dissolving  Furoin  caustic  soda  solution 
and  passing  air  through  it.  It  crystallizes  out  of 
chloroform  in  golden  yellow  needles,  which  are 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol  and  ether.  By  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam  it  is  reduced  to  Furoin. 

fur-Il-Ic,  a.    [Eng./urti;  suff.  -ic.] 

Chem. :  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  furil ;  as, 
furilic  acid. 

fiir-I-os'-ant,  a.    [Ital./«rioso=furious.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  bull  or  other  ani- 
mal when  represented  as  in  a  rage  or  fury ;  also 
called  Rangant  (q.  v.-). 

•fUr-l-os'-I-tf,  *fur-i-os-i-te,  s.  [Eng./«rto«s; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  furious ;  fury ; 
madness. 

f  Ur  1  6  -so,  adv.  &  s.    [Ital.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

Music :  With  fury,  energy  or  vehemence. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  furious  or  impetuous  man. 

"A  violent  man  and  a  furioso  was  deaf  to  all  this." — 
Hackel:  Life  of  Williams,  \i.  218. 

fiir-I-ous,  *fur-y-ous,  a.  [Fr.  furieux,  from 
Lat.  furiosus,  from  /Mri'a=madness ;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Ital-ntrioso.] 

1.  Mad,  frenzied;  deprived  of  one's  senses. 

"  No  man  did  ever  think  the  hurtful  actions  of  furious 
men  and  innocents  to  be  punishable." — Hooker:  Eccles. 
Polity. 

2.  Raging;    violent;    transported   with   fury    or 
passion ;  frantic. 

"  Whet  not  on  these  furious  peers." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

3.  Rushing    with    vehemence    or    impetuosity; 
boisterous ;  as,  a  furious  torrent. 

II  For  the  difference  between  furious  and  violent, 
see  VIOLENT. 

f  Ur  -I-ous-ly',  *fur-i-OUS-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  furi- 
ous ;  -lu.]  In  a  furious  manner ;  with  fury ;  madly, 
franticiy ;  impetuously,  violently,  vehemently. 

f  ur  -I-ous-ness,  *fur-i-ous-nesse,  *fur-y-ous- 
nes,  s.  [Eng.  furious;  -ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state 
of  being  furious;  fury;  frenzy;  madness,  impetu- 
osity; transport  of  passion. 

"  Thou  shalt  stretche  forth  thyne  hande  upon  the/urtf- 
ousnes  of  thine  enemyes."— BiWe  (1661),  Ps.  cxxxviii. 

f  ttrl,  *farle,  *furle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  contract,  of 
furdle  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Naut. :  To  roll  a  sail  and  confine  it  to  the  yard. 
The  sail  being  gathered  by  the  men  on  the  yard, 
the  leech  is  passed  along  the  yard  to  the  bunt, 
where  the  body  of  the  sail,  the  foot  and  clews,  are 
collected. 

"  The  order  those  attend 
To  furl  the  mainsail,  or  on  deck  descend." 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ii. 

2.  To  roll  or  gather  up  anything.     (Dryden:  Ab- 
salom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  837.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  roll  or  gather  together;  to  be- 
come furled. 

"  The  banners  drooped  along  their  staves 
And  as  they  fell  around  them/wr/mff." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  ii. 

IT  To  furl  a  top-sail  in  a  body: 

Naut. :  To  gather  all  the  loose  parts  of  the  top- 
sail into  the  bunt  above  the  top-mast. 

fSr'-long,  *four-long,  *fur-lange,  s.  [A.  S. 
furlang,  lit.,  a  furrow-long,  or  the  length  of  a  fur- 
row; furh=a.  furrow,  and  Za?i</=long.] 

*1.  Originally  of  vague  meaning:  the  length  of  a 
furrow,  whatever  that  might  happen  to  be. 

"A.fttrlong  comes  next  to  be  considered,  so  called  quasi 
.  furrow-long,  being  so  much  as  a  team  plows  going  for- 
ward, before  they  return  back  again." — Fuller:  A  Pisgah 
Sight  of  Palestine,  p.  41. 

2.  A  measure  of  length ;  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile, 
equal  to  forty  rods,  poles,  or  perches,  or  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  yards. 

"A  furlong  is  the  eyghte  part  of  a  myle  and  contayneth 
a  hundredth  and  xiv.  passes,  which  is  in  length  vi.  hun- 
dredth and  xiv.  fote." — Sale:  Image,  pt.  iii. 
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ffir  -lough  (fih  silratl.  *fur-loe,  s.  (Out.  i-erlof 
=leave,  furlongh;  Dan.  forlov;  Sw.  forlof;  Ger. 
verlaub.]  Leave  of  absence ;  specif.,  a  license  given 
to  a  soldier  to  bo  absent  from  duty  for  a  certain 
time. 

"He  has  got  &  furlough  from  his  father  for  a  year.  — 
Chesterfielil .  Miscrll.  Works,  vol.  iv  ,  let.  42. 

f  fir  -lough  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [FURLOUGH,  «.]  To 
grant  a  furlough  to ;  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to. 

furm,  s.    [FORM, ».] 

f  ur'-men-tf ,  fur'-ml-ty' ,  s.    [FRUMENTY.] 

fur-mer,  8.  [O.  Fr.  /remote.]  Tho  name  given 
by  carpenters  in  Scotland  to  the  tool  called  a  flat 
chisel. 

fur  -nace  (ace  as  <5s),  *for-nays,  *for-nayse, 
*for-neys,  *for-nes,  s.  [O.Vr.fbrnaite;  Fr.four- 
IHIIXL-,  from  Lat.  fornax  (genit.  /<wnac!s)  =  an  oven, 
from  the  same  root  as/ornms=hot ;  Ital./ornoce.J 

1.  Lit.:  A  chamber  in  which  fuel  is  burned  for 
the  production  of  heat.    The  two  great  ends  to  be 
attained  in  the  construction  of  furnaces  are,  first, 
to  produce  as  perfect  a  combustion  of  the  fuel  aa 
possible ;   and  secondly,  to  apply  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  the  heat  so  developed  effectively.    Those  two 
requirements  for  a  good  furnace  aro,  however,  not 
so  easily  satisfied.    Much  remains  to  be  acquired  as 
to  tho  conditions  under  which  the  whole  of  the 
caloric  may  be  perfectly  developed  from  tho  fuel, 
although  the  best  manner  of  applying  the  heat  is 
well  understood.     [BLAST-FUENACE,   REVEBBEBA- 

TORY-FURNACE.] 

"As  iron  fusile  from  the/urnace  flows." 

Bronie:  Ilattle  of  the  Gods  and  Titans. 

2.  Fig.:  Any  time,  place,  or  occasion  tof  severe 
trial  or  torture ;  as,  the/urnace  of  affliction. 

furnace-bar,  s.    A  fire-bar  (q.  v.). 
furnace-bridge,  s.  A  barrier  of  fire-bricks,  or  of 
iron  plates  containing  water,  thrown  across   the 
furnace  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  fire-bars,  to  pre- 
vent the  fuel  being  carried  into  the  flues,  and  to 
quicken  the  draft  by  contracting  the  area, 
'furnace-burning,  a.    Hot,  like  a  furnace. 
"  My  furnace-burning  heart." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  11. 1. 

furnace  cadmia,  furnace  calamlne,  s. 

Metall.:  An  incrustation  of  oxide  of  zinc,  with 
impurities,  which  forms  round  tho  throat  of  an  iron 
furnace. 

furnace-grate,  s.  The  bars  supporting  tho  fuel 
in  a  furnace.  [GRATE.  J 

furnace-hoist,  s.  An  elevator  for  raising  the 
ore,  lime,  and  coal  to  the  mouth  of  a  blast-furnace. 

furnace-pumice,  s. 

Metall. :  A  slag  often  produced  in  smelting  piso- 
litic  iron  ores,  having  the  cellular  appearance  of 
pumice-stone. 

*fur  -nace  (ace  as  es),  v.  t.    [FUBNACE,  «.] 

1.  To  cast  into  a  furnace. 

"It  has  been  proposed  instead  of  furnacing  the  sul- 
phate of  soda,  to  decompose  it  by  caustic  baryta."— 
Qraham:  Chemistry  (2ded.),  i.  661. 

2.  To  exhale  like  a  furnace. 

"He  furnaces 
The  thick  sighs  from  him." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbelinp,  i.  6. 

f  fir-na-ri  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  furnarius 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiice.] 

Ornith..:  A  sub-family  of  Certhidre  (Creepers). 
The  outer  toe  is  not  much  longer  than  the  inner 
one,  and  but  slightly  united  at  tho  base,  the  inner 
one  is  entirely  free.  The  sub-family  consists  of 
small  birds  occurring  in  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies. 

f  fir-nar  -I  us,  s.    [Lat.=a  baker.] 

Ornith.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Furnarinre  (q.  v.).  Furnarius  fuliginosus  is  noted 
for  its  tameness. 

*fur-neye,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.furnir,  fornir;  Fr.four- 
nir=ta  furnish  (q.  v.).]  To  furnish,  to  prepare,  to 
provide. 

"Fiirueye  a  tree,  stiff  and  strong. 

Richard  Cosur  de  Lion,  6,517. 

*f  ur  -nl-ment,  *f  fir'-na-ment,  «.    [Fr.  fourni- 
ment  =  &  stand  of  arms  |  fournir=to  furnish.]    Fur- 
nishing, furniture,  equipment. 
"  Lo  !  where  they  stryde  with  speedie  whirling  pace. 
One  in  a  charet  of  straunge/M?'j(j'me?i(." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  88. 

f  fir  -nlsh,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. fournissant,  pr.  par.  of 
fournir=to  furnish,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  frumjan=to 

gerform,  to  furnish,  /r«ma=utility,  profit,  gam; 
p.  &  Port,  fornir ;  Ital.  fornire.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  supply  with  what  is  necessary  or  useful ;  to 
equip ;  to  fit  out. 

"  'Tis  now  but  four  o'clock;  we  have  two  hours 
To  furnish  us." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  11.  4. 


Mil,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     ?hin,    benph;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph-t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion.      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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2.  To  fit  up;  to  supply  with  necessary  and  orna- 
mental appe&dagM. 

"The  apartments*  [of  the  palaces  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  1  are  lofty  and  enormous,  and  they  knew  not 
how  to  furnish  them."  —  H'alpole;  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

3.  To  supply,  to  give,  to  afford,  to  present. 
"The  si  in  jil  i  city  and    plainness  of   the  gospel    .    .    . 

could  possibly  furnish  no  materials    for  strife."  —  South: 

n*t  vol.  iii.,  ser.  14. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fill  out;  to  improve  in  strength 
and  appearance.  (Slang.) 

*filr'-niSllt  8.  [FURNISH,  r.]  A  specimen,  a 
sample,  a  supply. 

"To  lend  the  world  &  furnish  of  wit." 

Greene.-  Gruatsworth  of  H'ff.     (1621.) 

f  fir  -n  I  shed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FURNISH,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective; 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Provided,  equipped,  or  supplied 
with  necessaries;  fitted  up. 

2.  Her.:   An  epithet    applied    to    a   horse    boruu 
bridled,  saddled,  and  completely  caparisoned. 

*f  fir  -nlshed  neSS,  *.  [.Eng.  furnished;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  beiny  furni-  lied  or  provided 
\vith  necessaries. 

"In  respect  of  the  falness  and  well  fnniisttednessot  the 
earth."—  J/ore.-  Appendix  to  the  Defnnce,ch.  iv. 

f  ur  -nlsh-er,  s.  [Eng./urnwb;  -er;  Fr.fournis- 
seur.~\  One  who  furnishes,  equips,  or  supplies  with 
necessaries. 

"A  furnisher  of  him  with  money."—  State  Trials:  J. 
Mitchel  (1677). 

f  ur'-nlsh-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FURNISH,  s.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  <£•  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  supplying,  fitting  out,  or  providing 
with  necessaries;  supply. 

"For  the  furnysuhing  of  this  fynannce,  Sir  Dyne  of 
Responde  toke  great  payne."  —  Berners:  Froissart;  Cron- 
ycle,  ii.  224. 

*2.  An  appendage;  an  outward  sign. 
"Something  deeper, 
Whereof  perchance  these  are  bat  furnishings." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iiL  L 

*f  ur  -nlsn-ment,  s.    [Eng./urnisA;  -men?.] 

1.  The  act  of  furnishing. 

"Preparations  and  ftirnishments  for  this  business."  — 
Daniel.-  Hist.  England,  p.  93. 

2.  A  supply  of  things  necessary. 

"Artillery  of  all  sorts  and  other  fiirniahments  for 
warre."  —  Time's  Storehouse,  p.  345. 

fur  -nl-tttre,  «.  [Fr.fourniture,  from  fournir= 
to  furnish.] 

*1,  That  with  which  a  person  or  thing  is  furnished  ; 
equipment,  equipage,  outfit. 

"  The  ill  purveyance  of  his  page 
That  had  his  furnitures  not  firmely  tyde." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  11. 

2.  Movables:  goods,  vessels,  utensils,  ornaments, 
Ac.,  with  which  a  house  or  room  is  furnished  for  the 
convenience,  use  and  accommodation  of  the  in- 
mates. 

"  There  are  many  noble  palaces  in  Venice;  their  furni- 
ture it*  not  rich,  if  we  except  the  pictures."  —  Addison:  On 
Italy. 

*3.  An  appendage;  an  ornamental  addition. 

"It  [the  Gospel]  does  not  dwell  in  the  mind  like 
furniture,  only  for  ornament,  but  for  use,  and  the  great 
concernments  of  life."—  South:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  aer.  5. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  Builders'  hardware,  such  as  locks,  door 
and  window  trimmings,  <fec. 

2.  Gun.  :  The  mountings  of  a  gun. 

3.  Music  :  The  name  of  one  of  the  mixture  stops 
in  an  organ.    [MIXTURE.] 

4.  Naut.:  The  masts  and  rigging  of  a  ship. 

5.  Print.  :  The  sticks  and  quoins  which  surround 
the  matter  in  the  chase.    Tho  pieces  are  about  half 
an  inch  high,  of  various  lengths,  and  are  called 
head,  foot,  or  side  sticks,  according  to  their  position 
in  the  chase.    Strips  between  the  pages  are  gutters. 
The  sticks  are  slightly  tapering,  so  as  to  allow  the 
wedge-shaped  quoins  to  jam  the  matter  firmly  to- 
gether in  the  chase.    The  quoins  are  driven  t?y  the 
shooting-stick  and  a  mallet. 

furniture-spring,  s.  A  coil  spring  beneath  J,he 
hair  filling  which  forms  the  seat,  back  or  side  of  a 
cushioned  chair.  A  spring  of  a  bed-bottom  beneath 
a  mattress,  or  forming  the  lower  portion  of  one  be- 
neath the  elastic  material  which  constitutes  the 
top. 

f  Ur  -o-In,  s.  [Eng.  Fur(furol);  o  connective, 
and  stiff,  -in.  (Chem.)  J 
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eiehty  rmrts  of  water,  and  four  parts  of  KCN.  It 
crystallizes  in  fine  prisms  which  melt  at  135  . 
Slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  in  hot  toluene.  It  dissolves  in  H_>Sot  with 
an  intense!  blue-green  color.  It  is  soluble  in  caustic 
Boda  solution,  forming  blue-green  liquid,  which  is 
dark  red  by  reflected  light;  it  becomes  colorless 
when  exposed  to  tho  air,  furil  being  formed. 

fU-role,s.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  meteoric  light  seen 
on  the  sail-yards  of  ships  at  night ;  a  corposant 

('!•  V..I. 

fu-r5n  -Io,  o.  [Lat.  fur(fur)  =  bran,  and  Eng. 
0*ropi)u»ii'c.]  (For  dof.  sec  etym.  and  compound.) 

furonic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  HO'OO-CH^H-OO'CHj-CHi-CO-OH  or 
C^H^O;,.  Obtained  by  decomposing  tho  silver  salt 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  extracting  with  other,  and 
recrystallizinfir  from  hot  water.  Furonic  acid  forms 
colorless  needles  which  melt  at  ISO",  and  are  slightly 
soluble,  in  cold  water  and  in  ether. 

furonic-aldehyde,  s. 

Chum.:  C-HgO^  Obtained  by  the  action  of  bro- 
mine and  furf  urpropionic  acid.  By  boiling  the  mixt- 
in-o  witli  Ag(OH)  moist  silver  oxide,  it  is  converted 
into  the  silver  salt  of  furonic  acid. 

*f  a  -r5r,  s.    [Lat.]    Rage,  fury,  madness. 

"  He  doubted  much  some  inundation  by  their  furor  over 
all  Italy."— Sir  T.  Wyatt:  To  the  King,  March  9,  1540. 

fu-rbr-e,  s.  [Ital.]  Rage,  fury;  great  excite- 
ment or  enthusiasm. 

furred,  a.    [Eng./«r;  -ed.] 

1.  Trimmed,  lined,  or  ornamented  with  fur. 

"Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood, 
Doffed  hisfitrrcd  gowu  and  sable  hood." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  11. 

2.  Covered  with  a  furry  coat. 

fur  rl-er  (1),  s.  [Fr./owrrew.]  A  dealer  in  furs; 
one  who  prepares  and  sells  furs. 

*f  fir  -rl-er  (2),  subst.  [FOBBAYEB.]  A  quarter- 
master. 

"The furriers  sent  before,  to  divide  the  quarters,  every 
company  led  by  their  owne  guid 
off." — Monro:  Exped.,  pt.  i.,  p.  83. 
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Chem.:  Ci0HsO4,  or  CJ^O'CO'CIKOH),  C4H3O. 
Obtained  by  boiling  for  half  an  hour  a  mixture  of 
forty  parts  furfurol  with  thirty  parts  of  alcohol, 


f  fir  -rl-er-y%  s.     [Eng.  furrier;  -y.} 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  furrier. 

2.  Furs  in  general. 

*f  ur  -rl-lf ,  adv.  £Eng.  furry ;  -ly.]  In  a  furry 
manner ;  with  a  covering  of  fur. 

fur  -ring,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [FUR,  v.] 
A.  &.  B.   As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  lining,  trimming,  or  orna- 
menting with  fur. 

2.  The  act  of  covering  or  coating  with  fur. 

"  Providing  for  furring  of  their  backs  and  fattening 
their  bellies,  and  in  gorgeously  decked  chambers  and  soft 
sleeping." — Martin:  Book  of  Priests'  Marriages. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  furred  or  covered 
with  a  furry  coat  or  scaly  deposit,  as  a  boiler. 

"  With  honie  it  cureth  the  roughness  tm<(  furring  of  the 
tongue." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  Thin  pieces  fixed  on  the  edge  of  timber 
to  make  the  surface  even. 

2.  Shipbuild. :  Double  planking  of  a  ship's  side. 

3.  Build.;  A  lining  of  scantling  and  plaster-work 
on  a  brick  wall,  to    prevent  the  dampness  of  the 
latter  reachiugthe  room. 

fur -row,  *furch,  *furgh,  *furwe,  *for-ow, 
*forgh,  *forghe,  *for-owe,  s.  [A.  S.  furh:  cogn. 
with  Icel./or=a  drain ;  O.  H.  GeT.furh;  M.  H.  Ger. 
vurch;  Ger.  furche=&  furrow;  Dan.  fure;  Swed. 
fara,  Cf.  Lat.  porca=a  ridge  between  two  fur- 
rows.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  trench  in  the  earth  made  by  a  plow. 

"  When  the  well-used  plow 
Lies  in  the  furrow."  Thomson:  Spring,  37. 

2.  A  narrow  trench,  groove  or  hollow;  a  wrinkle. 

"Time  had  worn  deep/nrrows  in  his  face." 

Drayton;  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mill.:  The  grooves  in  the  face  of  a  mill-stone; 
the  plane  surface  is  land.  A  leader-furrow  extends 
from  tho  eye  to  the  skirt  of  the  stone  at  such  draft 
as  may  be  determined.  The  steep  edge  of  the  fur- 
row is  called  the  track-edge ;  the  more  inclined  edge 
is  called  the  feather-edge.  The  second  furrow  is 
that  branching  from  the  leader  nearest  to  the  eye. 
The  skirt-furrow  departs  from  tho  leader  nearer  to 
the  skirt.  A  gauge-furrow  is  concave  at  bottom. 
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2.  Bot.  (til.) :  The  intervals  which  separate  the 
primary  ridges  in  tho  fruit  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant. 

^  To  draw  a  straight  I'n.-i-oie:  To  do  that  which 
is  right ;  to  live  correctly. 

*furrow-cow,  s.    A  cow  that  is  not  with  calf. 

"  Item  from  him  sei  f'lr/'oir^vw.s  and  sex  stirks  at 
131h.  BB.  8d.  the  piece,  is  801b."— Depredations  iu  Ar'jalt, 

furrow-drain,  r.  t.  To  drain  a  land  by  making 
a  drain  across  i-ach  furrow  or  between  every  two 
ridges. 

*furrow-faced,  ».  Having  a  wrinkled  or  far- 
rowed face  or  surface. 

"  [II  expose  no  ships 
To  threaten  ings  of  t  he /M /•'••>  J'MI.','  ^,-a." 

Ben  Jvtixt/n:   I'uliKiii'1,  i   1. 

•furrow-fronted,  a.  Having  a  furrowed  or 
wrinkled  face. 

"  The  furrow-fronttri  Fates." 

Rebellion,  ii.  1. 


furrow-slice,  s.  A  narrow  slice  of  earth  turned 
up  by  the  plow. 

furrow-weed,  8.  A  weed  growing  on  plowed 
lands. 

"  Why  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vext  sea,  singing  aloud, 
Crowned  with  rank  fumitar  and  furrvw-wc  ds." 

Shakesp.:  Lcttr,  iv.  4. 

fur  -row,  *for  owe,*fur-rowe,  v.  f.  [FURROW, x.  ] 

*1.  To  cut  or  make  a  furrow  in  with  a  plow;  to 
plow. 

*2.  To  divide  in  furrows ;  to  mako  uneven ;  to  cut 
a  way  through. 

*3.  To  make  by  cutting ;  to  cut  out. 

"There  go  the  ships  that  furrow  out  their  way." 

Wotton, 

4.  To  wrinkle ;  to  make  furrows  or  wrinkles  in. 

"How  can  she  weepe  for  her  sinue,  that  must  bare  her 
skin  therewith,  and  furrowe  her  face  ?" — Vives1  Instruc- 
tion of  a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

fur  -rowed,  a.    [FURROW,  r.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot.:  Marked  by  longitudinal  channels,  as  the 
stem  of  Conium. 

furrowed-band,  s. 

Anat. :  A  range  of  gray  matter  between  tho  uvula 
and  amygdalae  of  the  cerebellum. 

fur  -row-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FURROW,  s.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.    adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  making  furrows  in. 

furrowing-hanuner,  s.  A  millstone  dresser's 
hammer.  [MILLSTONE-HAMMER.] 

furrowing-plow,  s.  A  plow  having  a  double 
moldboard  for  throwing  the  earth  both  ways. 

f  ur  -Tdw-f,  a.  [Eng.  furrow ;  -y.]  Full  of  fur- 
rows ;  furrowed. 

"A  double  hill  ran  up  hiafurrowy  forks." 

Tennyson:  The  Princess,  iii.  158. 

fur  -r?,  a.    [Eng. /tor;  -ry.] 

1.  Covered  or  clad  in  fur;  wearing  furs. 

"  Yet  cherished  there,  beneath  the  shining  waste, 
The  furry  nations  harbor." 

Thomson:   Winter,  811. 

2.  Made  of  fur ;  consisting  of  fur. 

"Winter,  thou  hoary,  venerable  sire. 
All  richly  in  thy  furry  mantle  clad." 

Rowe:  Ode  for  the  New  F«or,  1717. 

3.  Resembling  fur ;  fur-like. 

4.  Coated  with  a  deposit  of  fur ;  furred. 

*furt,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  furtum,  from  /wr=a 
thief.]  A  theft,  a  robbery. 

"  Tnrn  not  your furt  'gainst  your  own  bowels."— Albu- 
mazar  v.  1. 

fur-taer,  *fer-ther,  *for-ther,  *fur-der,  a.& 
adv.  [A.S./urdA,ur,/urdftor,  comp. of  fore = before; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  verder,  vorders=furtner,  besides; 
O.  H.  GeT.furdir,furdartfurdor;  Ger./flrder.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  At  a  greater  distance ;  farther. 

2.  Beyond  what  already  exists ;  additional. 
"For  the  furthe r  humiliation  of  that  Popish  service 

came  forth  an  examination  of  the  mass." — Strype.-  Memo~ 
rials;  Edward  VI.  (an.  1548.) 

3.  Extending  to  a  greater  distance. 

"Satan  had  journeyed  on,  pensive  and  slow: 
But,  further  way  found  none." 

Xilton :  P.  L.t  iv.  178. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  To  a  greater  distance ;  farther. 

2.  Moreover;  beyond  what   is  already  stated;  in 
addition. 

"  He  further  said,  he  did  not  say,  'The  King  had  shed 
the  blood  of  the  saints.'" — State  Trials;  John  James  fun. 
1661). 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    th6re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sTr,     marine;    gd,     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       <ju  =  kw. 


further 


1951 


fuse-setter 


3.  To  ,1  creator  degree  or  extent. 

"Therefore  God,  to  the  intent  otfurther  hording  man's 
depraved  mind,  added  that  which  we  call  censure  to  purge 
it."—  Miltnu  ;  AY<iS'/u  ofchiii-fii  llvrfriiinen!,  bk.  ii.,  en.  iii. 

fur  vher,  *fur-der,  i:  t.  [A..S.fyrdhr<ni,gefur- 
ilhi-an;  Dut.  i-ot-tlfi-i-n  ;  (ior.  fordern.]  [FURTHER, 
a.\  To  help  forward,  to  further,  to  advance.  to  pro- 
mote, to  assist,  to  favor, 

"The  nightfurthered  their  credulousness."  —  Gtvneway: 
Tacitus;  Aniialt,  p.  60. 

f  ur  -ther-ance,  *fur-der-ance,  s.  [Eng.  fur- 
ther; -ance.]  The  act  of  furthering,  advancing,  or 
promoting;  advancement,  promotion,  help,  assist- 
ance. 

•'His  riches  are  110  furtherance,  but  rather  an  hin- 
drance." —  Bp.  Beveridye,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  137. 

f  3r  -ther-Sr,  s.  [English  further,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
wln>  furthers,  promotes,  or  advances  anything;  a 
promoter,  a  helper,  an  advancer. 

"Thy  brother  was  &fitrtherer  in  the  act." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v.  i. 

far'-ther-more,  *fer-ther-more,  *for-ther- 
more,  adv.  [Eng.  further,  and  more.]  Moreover, 
besides  ;  beyond  what  has  already  been  stated. 

"Furthermore, 
I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock'a  house." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  2. 

f  ur  -ther-most,  a.  [Eng.  further,  and  wiosf.] 
Furthest,  most  remote. 

*far'-ther-6-ver,  *for~tlier-o-ver,  adv.  [Eng. 
further,  andouer.]  Moreover,  besides,  furthermore. 

*fur'-yhSr-s6me,  a.  [English  further;  -some.\ 
Advantageous. 

"A  touch  of  stratagem  often  proves  furtli<'rK<ime."  —  Car- 
itflf.  Fi-'-tu'l:  l!<'r'/liitn»t,  pt.  i..  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

far  thest,  *fer-thest,  *for-thest,   it.  &  adv. 

[FURTHER.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Most  distant  and  remote,  either  in 
time  or  place. 

B.  As  adv.  :  At  or  to  the  greatest  distance  or  ex- 
tent. 

"They  are  her  furthest  reaching  instrument." 

Davies:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  14. 

f  ttr  -tlve.  a.    [Fr./itrr!/  (tern,  furtive),  from  Lat. 
ffrtivus  =  thievish,    from  furtum  =  thoft  ;  fur  =  a 
thief  ;  Ital.  &  Sp./«rfra>.] 
*1.  Stolon. 

"  Dart  furtive  beams  and  glory  not  their  own." 

Prior:  Solomon,  i.  500. 

2.  Stealthy,  stolen,  sly. 

"Tender  cares  and  mild  domestic  loves 
With  furtive  watch  pursue  her  as  she  moves." 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 


.  g.  furtive;  -ly.}    Inafur- 

tive,  stealthy,  or  sly  manner. 

"Sikes  eyed  him  furtively  from  time  to  time."  —  Dick- 
ens: Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xir. 

far'  turn,  «.    [Lat.] 

Law.  :  Theft,  robbery. 

fiir-un-Cle,  s.  [Lat.  fitrunculus=  (1)  a  petty 
thief;  (2)  a  burning  sore,  a  boil;  dimin.  of  fur=& 
thief.]  [Bon,  (!),«.,  ILL] 

fttr'-jf  (1),  *furie,  s.  [fi.furie;  from  Lat./tti-ia 
=madness  ;/«ro=to  rage  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  furia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Madness. 

2.  A  fit  of  raving  passion  ;  a  storm  of  anger. 

"  Alexander  had  in  his  fury  inhumanly  butchered  one 
of  his  best  friends  and  bravest  captains."  —  Burke:  Vindi- 
cation of  National  Society. 

•3.  Enthusiasm;  mental  excitement  or  inspira- 
tion. 

"A  sybil  that  had  numbered  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses, 
In  her  prophetic  fury  sewed  the  work." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  Iii.  4. 

4.  Impetuosity,   violence;   as,    the  fury    of   the 
storm,  of  the  wave_s,  &c. 

5.  A  furious,  raving,  or  violent  woman. 

"He  dorste  not  his  sorwe  telle, 
But  languisheth,  as  doth  &furie  in  helle." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,262. 

II.  Classic  Mythol.  (pi.):  The  avenging  deities. 
They  wore  three  in  number—  Alecto,  Megeera  and 
TisiphonS.  They  were  by  some  represented  as  the 
daughters  of  Night  and  Earth,  or,  according  to 
Hesiod,  they  sprang  from  the  blood-drops  which 
fell  from  tho  wound  inflicted  by  Kronos,  or  Saturn, 
on  his  father,  Uranus.  By  the  Greeks  they  were 
called  Erinnyes,  or  Eumenides. 

"That  dread  of  a  terrible  retribution,  which  the  ancient 
polytheists  personified  under  the  awful  name  of  the 
Furies."  —  Macattlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fury  and  madness, 
see  MADNESS. 


*fury-flafee,  s.    Tho  first  sign  of  rago  or  fury. 
"  \\  a>    my    eye,   'stead  of    tears,    with   reil  fury-flakes 
brightening."  HyroH:   '[',,'<:,< 

*fury-like,  <i.    Like  a  fury  ;  rasing,  frenzied. 
*fury-moving,  <nlj.    Stirring  to  fury  or  frenzy; 
maddening. 

••  Fui Tlnvith  began  these  fitrtj-moi-iny  sounds." 

Viiniel:  Ciril  Wars,  bk.  iv. 

*f  VLT'-f  (2),  s.    [Lat./ur.]    A  thief,  a  robber. 
"Have  an  eye  to  your  plate  for  there    be    furies."— 
nttdur, 

*fttr-y\  f.  t.  [FURY,  s.]  To  incite  to  fury;  to 
infuriate. 

f  urze,  »flrse,  'frlise,  *furzin,  *fur-rys,  s.  [A.  S. 
furs;  cogn.  with  Gael,  freas  =  a  briar,  a  bush,  a 
shrub.] 

Bot. ;  The  genus  Ulex  (q.  v.). 

Ti  (1)  Common  furze: 

Bot.:  UU-.t-  vHro/iaeua,  called  also  the  Common 
Whin.  It  is  a  well-known  spiuous  shrub  with 
bright  yellow  flowers  and  legumes  opening  elastic- 
ally. 

(2)  Of  other  species  French  and  Great  Furze  are 
UIe.r  europceus;  Ground  Furze  is  Ononis  arvensis, 
and  Needle  Furze,  Genista  anglica. 

furze-chat,  «. 

Ornith.:  Tho  Whinchat  (Saxicola  rubetra),  so 
called  from  frequenting  places  covered  with  furze 
or  whin.  [WHINCHAT.] 

furze-Clad,  a.    Covered  with  furze. 

"  Their  parents  dwell  upon  the  skirts 
Of  furze-clad  commons." 

Wordsworth:   Excursion,  bk.  vili. 

furze-wren,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  FUBZELING  (q.  v.). 

furze  -Hng,  ».    [Eng./«rze,'  -ling.~\ 

Ornith.:  A  bird,  tho  Dartford  Warbler  (Melizn- 
philus  dartfordiensis),  first  found  at  Dartford,  in 
Kent,  England.  It  is  found  in  furze-bushes,  where 
it  builds  its  nest.  It  is  one  of  the  family  Sylvidee, 
and  of  the  typical  sub-family  Sylvinee  (True-War- 
blers). 

f  urz -en,  a.  [Eng.  furz(e);  -en.]  Overgrown 
with  or  full  of  furze  or  gorse ;  f urzy. 

furzen-bushes,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Ulex  europceus.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

"  We_put  by  gorse  and  furzen-bushes:  we  tread  under- 
foot briers  and  brambles,  though  they  catch  hold  of  us  " 
—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  186. 

f  arz  -f,  a.  [Eng.furz(e);  -y.]  Overgrown  with 
furze. 

"  Suffice  it  that  their  route  was  laid 
Across  thefttrzy  hills  of  Braid." 

Scott:  Marmion,  iv.  23. 

*fus,  *fuse,  a.  [A.  S.  fus;  Icel.  fuss.]  Ready, 
willing. 

"He  wass/ws  to  lernenn." — Ormulum,  16,997. 
fu-s.aln,  s.    [From  the  French.] 

1.  The  spindle  tree. 

2.  Very  fine  charcoal  used  as  a  drawing  imple- 
ment.    [CHARCOAL.] 

f  us.  -a-niis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Fr.  fusain=a 
spindle  tree.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Santalacese  (Sandalworts). 
F usanus  acmninatus,  the  Quandang  Nut,  is  as  sweet 
and  useful  to  the  Australians  as  the  almonds  are 
to  us.  (Lindley.) 

f u-ga'r  -I-iim,  e.  [From  Lat. /«s(ws)=a spindle; 
suff. -armm.] 

_  Bot. :  A.  genus  of  Fungi.  Fusarimn  heterosporium 
is  parasitic  on  rye,  and  F .  mori  on  the  Mulberry. 
(Berkeley.) 

f  us.  -a-role,  f  us.  -a-rol,  s.  \Y-r.fusarole,fusarolle  ; 
Ital.  fusaiuolo,  from  fusaiolo=a  whirl  of  a  spindle, 
from/«so,  Lat./»s«8=(l)  aspindle;  (2)  the  shaftof 
a  column.] 

Arch. :  A  molding  or  ornament  placed  imme- 
diately under  the  echinus  in  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
composite  capitals; 
the  shaft  of  a  col-  " 
umn,  pilaster,  or 
pillar,  or  that  part 
comprehended 
between  the  shaft 
and  the  capital. 

*f  use,  a.  [Lat./«s- 
c«8.]  Brown,  dark- 
colored,  fuscous. 


Fusarole. 


*f  us-ca.  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  /«scu8=dusk,  dark-col- 
ored.] A  darkening ;  obscurity. 

f  us  -cln,  s.  [Lat.  /K*c«s=dark-colored,  tawny, 
dusky.] 

Physiol.  Chem.:   A  variety  of  melanin. 

f  US'-Clte,  s.  [Sw.,  &c.,fuseit,  from  Lat.  fuscus= 
dark,  swarthy,  dusky.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Scapolite.  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 
This  is  called  by  Dana  Wernerite. 


f  us -coiis,  a.    [Lat./i(»c««.  | 

A"'(f.  Nc/r;(rr ;  Uro\vn  tingeil  with  grayish  and 
blackish. 

"Sad  and  fusctnts  colors,  as  black,  or  brown,  or  deep 
purple,  and  the  like." — H<irk<':  'hi  l/n-  s«frlt/u<'  <n,  I  H.'.tnti- 
fal,  s'  16. 

fuse  ( 1) ,  v.  t .  &  i.  [Lat./usK.s,  pa.  par.  of /undo 
=  topour  out,  to  melt.J 

A.  Transitive: 

\,  Lit. :  To  melt,  to  reduce  to  a  liquid  or  fluid 
state ;  to  liquefy  by  heat. 

"The  forge  wherein  his  fused  metals  no\vt>il." 

Byroni :   IVys-'s  fit!'-n<l<:l  /"  '"  Spoken. 

2.  Fig.:  To  blend  or  mix  things  together,  as 
though  they  woro  melt^l. 

"  Whose  fancy  /u.tes  old  and  new." 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  xi. 

B.  Intraitxitire : 

1.  Lit.:  To  melt,  to  become  liquid  or  fluiil. 

2.  fig. :  To  unite  or  blend. 

*fuse  (2),  *fus-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  fysan;  Icol. 
fyia.] 

A.  Intrans. :    To  hasten. 

"Fuse  we  alle  to  somne."— Lauamon,  iii.  101. 

B.  Trans.:  To  hasten,  to  get  ready. 

"  Brutus    .    .    .    hem  to  scipe/userfe." — Layamon,  i.  64. 

fu§e  (1),  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  fusee  (2) 
(q.  v.).]  A  tube  or  casing  filled  with  combustible 
material,  and  used  for  igniting  a  charge  in  a  mine 
or  a  hollow  projectile.  The  invention  was  undoubt- 
edly contemporaneous  with  that  of  hollow  project- 
iles. The  following  are  the  principal  varieties  of 
fuses  in  use : 

(1)  The  Bickford-fuse :  Used  for  mining  and  sub- 
marine purposes.    It  consists  of  a  small  linen  tube 
filled  with  gunpowder,  the  whole  being   covered 
with  pitch.    It  burns  at  the  rate  of  one  yard  in  sev- 
enty seconds. 

(2)  The  Blasting-fuse,  used  in  mining  and  quarry- 
ing.   It  is  filled  with  a  slow-burning  composition, 
allowing  time  for  the  operatives  to  reach  a  place  of 
safety  before  it  burns  down  to  the  charge.    It  is 
also  used  for  submarine  blasting. 

(3)  The  Combination-fuse,  for  hollow  projectiles, 
comprises  a  time-fuse  and  a  percussion  or  concus- 
sion-fuse united  in  the  same  case.    The  former  is 
designed  to  explode  the  charge  in  case  the  latter 
fails  to  act,  on  striking.    Another  form  is  that  in 
which  the  time-fuse  explodes  tho  percussion-fuse. 
This  variety  is  used  with  such  explosives  as  dyna- 
mite and  gun-cotton. 

(4)  The  Concussion-fuse,  for  hollow  projectiles; 
designed  to  explode  the   charge   when   the   shell 
strikes  an  object. 

(5)  Thet  Delayed-action-fuse,  for  use  with  common 
shell  against  earthworks.    It  causes  the  projectile 
to  explode  four  seconds  after  impact. 

(6)  The  Electric-fuse  is  one  adapted  to  bo  ignited 
by  tho  passage  of  an  electric  spark  through  it. 

(7)  The    Percussion  -fuse    embraces   a    capsule 
charged  with  fulminate,  which  is  exploded  by  a 
plunger   or   its    equivalent,    when    the   projectile 
strikes.    The  plunger  is  held  by  a  pin  sufficiently 
strong  to  keep  it  in  place  in  case  of  a  fall,  yet  weak 
enough  to  be  severed  by  the  shock  of  striking. 

(8)  The  Safety-fuse  is  a  cord  or  ribbon-shaped 
fuse  filled    with  a  fulminating   or  quick-burning 
composition,  and  sufficiently  long  to  be  ignited  ata 
safe  distance  from  the  chamber  where  the  charge 
is  placed. 

(9)  The  Tape-fuse  is  a  safety-fuse,  so  called  from 
its  shape. 

(10)  The  Time-fuse  is  one  which  is  adapted  either 
by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  its  length  or  by  the  char- 
acter of  its  composition  to  burn  a  certain  definite 
time. 

fuse-cutter,  8.  An  instrument  for  gauging  time- 
fuses to  the  desired  seconds  and  fractions. 

fuse-extractor,  s.  An  implement  designed  for 
extracting  wooden  fuses  from  shells.  It  has  jaws 
which  grasp  the  fuse  while  tho  lower  part  of  the 
extractor  rests  upon  the  shell.  The  jaws  are 
attached  to  a  screw,  which  works  in  a  screw-socket 
in  tho  body  of  the  extractor,  and  has  an  iron  lever 
passing  through  its  head.  The  jaws  being  clasped 
around  the  projecting  part  of  tho  fuse,  it  is  drawn 
by  turning  tho  lever. 

fuse-lock,  8. 

Min. :  A  spur  on  the  spring  attaches  the  lock  to 
the  fuse  when  the  hammer  is  set.  The  dog  is  pulled 
by  a  long  cord  from  a  distant  position  of  safety,  re- 
leasing the  hammer,  which  explodes  the  cap  and 
lights  the  fuse. 

fuse-saw,  s.    A  tenon-saw  used  by  artillery-men. 

fuse-setter,  s.  An  implement  for  driving  home 
wooden  fuses.  It  consists  merely  of  a  cylinder  of 
wood  or  brass,  with  a  recess  at  the  end  fitting  the 
end  of  the  fuse,  which  is  driven  into  place  by  a 
mallet. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    3<5wl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


fuse-tape 

fuse-tape,  s.  A  flat  form  of  fuse,  coated  exter- 
nally with  pitch  or  tar,  and  served  to  prevent  the 
coating  from  cracking,  or  covered  with  two  warps 
and  an  interposed  lap  of  cotton.  Other  forms 
might  be  noticed. 

*fuse(2i,fu-pee  (l).s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
track  of  a  deer  in  the  grass ;  any  trade. 

"To  trace  those  old  Bishops  in  their  fuae."—nacktt: 
Life  of  Williams,  i.  14. 

fn-s.ee'  (2),  s.     [A  corruption  of  fusel  or  fusil 

*1.  A  firelock;  a  small,  neat  musket. 

•2.  A  fuse  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  kind  of  match  for  lighting  a  pipe,  a  cigar. 
&c.  It  is  easily  ignited  and  the  strongest  wind  will 
not  extinguish  it. 

fu-see  (31,  *fu-zy,  s.  [Fr.  fusee  =  a  spindle  full 
of  thread,  from  Low  Lat.  fusala,  from  fusus  =  a 
spindle.] 

Hor. :  A  conical  pulley  used  in  connection  with  a 
spring,  and  designed  to  equalize  the  power  of  the 
latter.  The  spring  is  coiled  within  the  barrel,  and 
when  fully  wound  up  and  at  its  greatest  tension, 
the  chain  is  wound  upon  the  fusee  and  draws  upon 
its  smaller  portion.  As  the  fusee  unwinds,  by  the 
motion  of  the  train  of  gearing  in  the  watch,  the 
spring  also  uncoils  and  loses  a  part  of  its  tension ;  as 
this  proceeds,  the  chain  draws  upon  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  fusee,  and  attains  an  increased  leverage 
on  the  latter  to  counterbalance  the  decreased 
power  of  the  spring.  The  object  is  to  obtain  an 
equal  power  at  all  times,  so  that  the  watch  may 
run  regularly.  The  first  wheel  of  a  watch  is  at- 
tached to  the  fusee. 

fusee-engine,  s. 
Hor.:  A  fusee-machine  (q.  v.). 
fusee-machine,  .-•. 

Hor.:  A  machine  for  cutting  the  snail-shaped  or 
spirally  grooved  wheel  on  which  the  chains  of  cer- 


as  being  th — 

were  used,  and  is  the  germ  of  the  screw-cutting 
lathe. 

fusee- windlass,  s,  A  pump-windlass  with  a 
conical  barrel. 

fft'-8,el,  s.  [Qer.  /us?!  =  spirits  of  inferior  qual- 
ity.] (See  the  compound.) 

fusel-oil,  fuselol,  s. 

Chem.  <i  Comm. :  An  oily  product  formed  during 
the  fermentation  of  potatoes,  corn,  and  the  juice  of 
grapes.  This  is  separated  in  the  rectification  of 
the  spirit,  occurring  in  the  last  part  of  the  distill- 
ate as  an  acrid,  oily  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  odor 
and  burning  taste ;  it  is  poisonous,  producing  head- 
ache and  nervous  depression.  It  can  be  detected 
by  rubbing  some  brandy,  whisky,  &c.,  on  the  hands 
and  allowing  the  ethyl  alcohol  to  evaporate,  when 
the  smell  of  fusel-oil  can  be  recognized. 

fus  I-bll  -1-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  fusiblM;  -ity.]  The 
quality  of  being  fusible ;  capability  of  being  fused. 

"The  alloys  of  bismuth  are  remarkable  for  their/«3- 
ibility.  The  amalgam  of  this  metal  is  liquid." — Graham: 
Chemistry,  ii.  249. 


melted  or  liquefied. 

"The  consistent  phosphorus  is  fusible  enough."— Boyle: 
Works,  iv.  475. 

fusible-alloy,  s.  An  alloy,  usually  of  lead,  tin, 
and  bismuth,  compounded  in  such  definite  propor- 
tions as  to  melt  at  a  given  temperature. 

fusible-calculus,  s. 

Pathol.,  Chem.,  o»c. :  A  kind  of  urinary  calculus 
easily  fused  by  the  blow-pipe. 

fusible-metal,  s.    [FUSIBLE-ALLOK.] 

fusible-plug,  s.  A  plug  placed  in  the  skin  of  a 
steam-boiler,  so  as  to  be  melted  and  allow  the  dis- 
charge of  the  contents  when  a  dangerous  heat  is 
reached. 

fusible-porcelain,  s.  A  silicate  of  alumina  and 
soda  obtained  from  cryolite  and  sand,  fused  and 
worked  as  glass.  One  part  of  cryolite  is  mixed  with 
two  to  four  parts  of  quartz  or  pure  sand,  thus  being 
a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  containing  some 
fluorine  that  has  not  been  dissipated  during  the 
melting  process.  The  material  is  easily  wrought 
into  any  form,  and  may  be  readily  ground  and 
polished.  It  is  stronger  than  common  glass,  and  is 
said  to  withstand  the  fire  better. 

*fus-ie, «.   [A  corruption  of  Fr./osse.]    A  ditch. 

"And  sail  call  before  thiime  all  suche  persones  as  sail 
Btraite  these  passages,  or  vther  wayes,  by  casting  of 
ditches  and  fusies  throche  the  same,  sail  mak  thai  hie 
wayis  noyesnm  and  trublesam  vnto  passangeris."— Acts 
Jos.  VI.,  1617  (ed.  1814),  p.  636. 
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fus,  -i-fonn,  (t.  [Latin  /(tstts  (point.  /nsO  =  a 
spindle,  aml/on)m  =  slmpc'.  appearance.] 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  a  spindle. 

*fu§  -II  (11,  *fus  -el,  «.  (.Fr. ;  Ital.  facile,  fucile, 
from  Lat./oc///H.s,  dimin.  of  /ocus=a  hearth.] 

Mil.:  Anrearm  or  musket,  fitted  with  flint  and 
-!•<'!.  The  fusil  or  firelock  superseded  the  old 
matchlock 
musket.  It 
seems  to  have 
been  of  the 

same  length        -  „     • 

and  caliber  as  *u.-U, 

but    lighter         With  Bayonet  of  the  Seventeenth 
than        the  Century. 

musket. 

"A  small  anonymous  Military  Treatise,  printed  in  the 
year  1680,  says  the/wsH  or  firelock  was  then  in  use  in  our 
army." — Grose:  Military  Antiquities,  i.  159. 

fus. -U  (2),s.    [Lat.  fusus=n  spindle.] 
Her. :  A  bearing  resembling  a  lozenge,  but  differ- 
ing in  being  longer  in  proportion  to  its  breadth.    It 
is  named  from  its  somewhat  resembling  a  spindle. 
''Fusils  must  be  made  long,  and  small  in  the  middle; 
in  the  antient  coat  of  Montague,  argent  three  fusils  in 
fesse  gules."— Peacham. 

f  us.  -Il-ade,  s.    [FUSILLADE.] 

*f  us  '-lie,  *fus  -II,  a,  [  Lat.  fusilis,  from  fusus, 
pa.  par.  of  /wncfo=to  pour,  to  melt;  Fr.  &  Ital. 
futile*] 

1.  Capable  of  being  fused  or  melted ;  fusible. 
"Some,  less  skillful,  fancy  these  scapi  that  occur  in 

most  of  the  larger  Gothic  buildings  of  England  are  arti- 
ficial: and  will  have  it  that  they  are  a  kind  of  fusil 
marble." — Woodward. 

2.  Formed  by  melting  or  casting. 

"  First  his  own  tools;  then,  what  might  else  be  wrought 
Fusile,  or  graven  in  metal." — Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  578. 

3.  Running  or  flowing,  as  melted  metals;  liquid. 

"As  iionfuslle  from  the  furnace  flows." 

Brome:  Battle  of  the  Oods  and  Titans. 
f  uHl-eeT  ,  fus-Il-ieV,  8.     [Eng./tmi  (1)  ;  -ier, 
•eer.] 

Mil. :  Formerly  a  soldier  armed  with  a  fusil,  as 
distinguished  from  a  pikeman  or  archer.  The 
title  is  still  borne  by  several  regiments  in  the  Brit- 
ish army;  as,  the  Royal  fusiliers,  Welsh  fusiliers, 
IK. 

"There  he  was  soon  joined  by  a  detachment  of  two 
hundred  fusileers,  whom  Mackay  had  sent  forward  to 
secure  the  pass." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

f  us. -Il-lade,  *fus.-Il-ade,  s.  [Fr.,  from/iw«=a 
musket.]  Simultaneous  discharge,  as  of  firearms; 
a  volley. 

"  O'er  fields  and  orchards  and  o'er  woodland  crests 
The  ceaseless  fusillade  of  terror  ran." 

Longfellow:  The  Poet's  Tale. 

*f  u!j  -Il-lade,  v.  t.  [FUSILLADE.]  Toshootdown 
by  a  fusillade. 

"That  done,  fnsillafle  them  all." — Carlyle:  Life  of  Ster- 
ling, pt.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

fu§  I-nse,  s.  [Lat.  fusus  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -IHCP.] 

ZoGl. :  A  sub-family  of  Turbinellidse,  now  goner- 
ally  merged  in  Muricidte. 

fufj  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FUSE, «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <5t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subtt. :  The  act  of  melting,  liquefying,  or 
blending. 

fusing-point,  s.  The  degree  of  heat  at  which 
any  substance  begins  to  melt  or  liquefy. 

f  u  -§ion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fusio=a  melting, 
from/w«t(s,  pa.  par.  of  fundo=to  pour,  to  melt ;  Sp. 
fusion;  Ital./«*ton«.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  fusing,  melting,  or  rendering  liquid 
by  means  of  heat. 

"Common  fusion  in  metals  is  also  made  by  a  violent 
heat." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  The  state  of  being  melted  or  liquefied  by  means 
of  heat. 

"Masses  of  matter  struck  off  in  a  state  of  fusion." — 
Paley:  Nat.  Theology,  ch.  xxii. 

3.  The  term  is  used  of  the  union   of  opposing 
political  parties  for  a  common  end.    If  a  ticket 
should  contain  the  names  of  members  of  two  polit- 
ical parties  with  a  view  of  securing  for  that  ticket 
enough  votes  to  defeat  a  nominee  of  a  third  party 
at    an  election,  that  would  bo  called   a    "fusion 
ticket." 

II.  Fig. :  The  act  of  blending  or  uniting  inti- 
mately as  melted  metals  combine ;  union. 

"The  saving  resulting  from  the  fusion,  originally  esti- 
mated by  the  advocates  of  that  measure." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 


fustian 

III.  Chem.:  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1  (q.  v.). 
Every  substance  begins  to  fuse  at  a  certain  temper- 
ature, which  is  invariable  for  each  of  them  if  the 
pressure  be  constant  Whatever  be  the  intensity  of 
the  source  of  heat,  from  the  moment  fusion  com- 
mences the  temperature  of  the  body  ceases  to  rise, 
and  remains  constant  until  the  fusion  is  complete. 
Some  bodies  have  a  definite  fusing  or  melting  point, 
as  mercury  at— 38.8° ;  ice, +  0;  butter, +33;  phos- 
phorus,+44;  sulphur,  + 114 ;  tin.  -  22S;  lead,  + 
335;  zinc, +422;  antimony,-  i:<n:  silver,  +  1,000; 
gold,  +  1,250;  and  iron,  +  1,500.  Some  have  no 
definite  point  of  fusion,  melting  gradually.  This  is 
called  vitreous  fusion,  (dan"'.* 

fQ'-sion-less,  a.    [FISSEXLESS.] 

1.  Weak,  feeble. 

2.  Insipid,  pithless,  without  subst 

"The  winel  there  was  hardly  half  n  mutchkin,  and  puir. 
thin,  fusionless  skink  it  was." — .VnM:  Nf.  IZonaii's  HV/f, 
ch.  xxxii. 

f  fi-sl-spor  -i-iim,  s.  [Latin  /imts=spread  out, 
extended,  broad,  large;  and sporos=  .  .  .  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi,  forming 
first  a  mildew  and  next  an  extensive  gelatinous 
stratum,  with  spindle-shaped  spores.  There  are 
many  British  species.  Fimisporium  atrovirens  is  a 
destructive  mildew  on  onions ;  F.  fceni  is  found  in 
orange-red  patches  many  feet  wide ;  and  F.  griseum 
is  common  on  dead  leaves.  (Griffith  <fr  Henfrey.) 

*f  u  -Some,  a.  [A.  S./its=ready ;  Eug.  suff.  -some.] 
Handsome,  neat,  notable. 

f  USB,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Fuss,  s.'] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  bustle  about ;  to  make  much  ado 
about  nothing. 

B.  Trans. :  To  disturb  with  trifling  matters. 

fuss,  s.  [A.  S./iis=ready,  quick  ;  Icel./tiw;  O.  H. 
Ger./uiis.]  A  bustle,  a  tumult,  unnecessary  labor; 
much  ado. 

"  That's  the  reason  of  this  fawning  fuss," 

Byrom:  Verses  Intended  to  be  Spoken. 

fuss-ball,  fuzz-ball,  s.    [FCZZBALL.] 

f  us  -sl-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  fussy ;  -ly.~]  In  a  fussy, 
bustling,  or  fidgety  manner. 

f  us  -Bl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fussy ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  fussy. 

"The  homely  expression — absence  of  fussi  ness." — Miall : 
Bates  of  Belief,  pt.  iii.,  §  17. 

f US'-Ble,  f.  t.     [FUZZLE.] 

fus'-s6ck,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  large,  fat 
woman. 

fus'-sy,  o.  [Eng.  fuss ;  •y.'}  Bustling,  making  a 
fuss  about  trifles ;  attended  with  fuss  or  needless 
bustle. 

•fust  (1),  s.    [FiST.] 

fust  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  fust,  fut=R  staff,  a  stave 
.  .  .  fustiness ;  Ital.  fusta,  from  Lat.  fustis  =  a 
club,  a  staff.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  strong,  musty  smell,  as  of  a  cask ; 
mustiness. 

2.  Arch. :  The  shaft  of  a  column  from  the  astragal 
to  the  capital. 

*fust  (3),  s  [FoiST  (2),  s.]  A  light,  fast-sailing 
vessel. 

"  The  Admiral  of  Arracan,  Marucha,  was  with  his  fust, 
taken  and  slain." — Purchas:  Pilgrimage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

*f  fist,  t'.  i.  [FrsT  (2)  ,8.]  To  grow  or  be  fusty  or 
moldy ;  to  smell  ill. 

"Gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
leftist  in  us  unused.  — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

*fust-ed,  a.  [Eng.  fust  (2),  s.]  Fusty,  moldy, 
ill-smelling. 

"With  a  base  bargain  of  his  blowen  ware 
Of  fusted  hops,  now  lost  for  loss  of  sale." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  iv.,  sat.  6. 

fus  -ter-Ic,  s.  The  yellow  coloring  matter  de- 
rived from  fustet. 

f  us'-tet,  s.  [Fr.,  Sp.  &  Pott,  fustete,  from  Lat. 
fust  is— a  club,  a  staff.]  The  wood  of  Fustic,  2. 

fus'-tt-an,  *fus-tane,  *fus  ti  en,    *fus-teyn, 

*fus-ty-an,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  fustaine,  from  Ital. 
fustarjno,  from  Low  Lat.  fustaneum,  fustanium, 
from  Fustdt,  a  name  of  Cairo  in  Egypt.whence  the 
stuff  first  came  (Sheaf);  Sp.  fustan;  Fr.  futaine; 
Port./us*do.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  eft  Fabric:  A  kind  of  coarse  twilled  cloth, 
made  of  cotton,  or  cotton  and  linen  mixed,  and  with 
a  pile  like  velvet,  but  shorter.  Velveteen  orvelveret 
are  commonly  included  among  fustians,  as  their 
manner  of  manufacture  justifies.  Corduroy  and 
thickset  are  also  coarser  varieties  of  fustian. 
"  Otfuatyan  he  wered  n  geponn." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.  76. 
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fustianist 

2.  Fig.:  A  high  swelling  kind  of  writing;  bom- 
bast ;  an  inflated  or  pompous  style. 

"  But  if  she  frown,  why  farewell  she 
With  all  her  medley  trumpery. 
With  all  her  fustian,  forced  conceit, 
And  limping  rhimes,  and  would-be  wit." 

}1.  Jlcrkleij:   I'erses  to  Cambridge. 
B.  -Is  adjfffir,  ; 

I.  Lit.:  Made  of  fustian.    [A.  1.] 

II.  Figuratiri-lif  : 

1.  Bombastic  ;  high-swelling ;  pompous  ;  tumid. 
"Virgil,   if  he  could  have  seen  the  first  vemes  of  the 

Sylvas,  would  have  thought.  Statins  mad  in  hi>  AwKan  <!<•- 
scription  of  the  statue  on  the  brazen  horse."— Drydcit . 
Dtifrex><"!i. 

2.  Using  bombastic  or  pompous  language. 

"  Let/«s//a»  poets  with  their  stuff  be  gone." 

Drydeit:  Persiits,  sat.  v. 

*f  US -tl-an  1st,  s.  [Eng.  fustian;  -ist.~]  Ono  who 
makes  useof  pompous  or  bombastic  language. 

"Amobius  or  any  modernfustiaiiist."— Millun:  Apology 
for  Smectymnuus. 

fiis  -tic,  «.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  fustoc,  from  Sp.  fuste  = 
wood,  timber;  Lat./i<s<i8=a  staff,  a  club.J  A  name 


tropical  America. 


are  in  globose  heads,  which  become  white  and 
feathery,  giving  the  idea  of  a  head  of  white  hair, 
hence  the  name  Wig-tree,  by  which  it  is  sometimes 
known.  It  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  is  called  in  trade 
Young  Fustic,  to  distinguish  it  from  Madura.  The 
yellow  wood  of  several  species  of  the  genus 
Xanthoxylon  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Fustic. 

fustic-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  FUSTIC,  1. 

*f  us  -tl-gate,  v.  t.    [Late  Lat.  fustigatus,   pr. 

?ar.  of  fustigo=to  cudgel;  fustis= a  staff ,  a  club.J 
o  cudgel,  to  beat  with  a  stick  or  cudgel ;  to  cane. 
"Fustigating  him  for  his  faults." 

Fuller:  Worthies;  Westmoreland. 

*fus-tl-ga  -tion,  8.  [Late  Lat.  fustigatux,  pr. 
par.  of /U8tt9o=to  cudgel;  Fr.  fustigation.}  The 
act  of  cudgeling ;  punishment  by  cudgeling  or 
caning. 

"Six  fustigations  or  displings  about  the  parish  church 
of  Aldborough." — Fox.-  Martyrs,  p.  609. 

f  US'-tln,  s.    [Eng./u8«(tc) ;  -in  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.:  A  name  given  to  the  yellow  coloring  mat- 
ter of  Rhus  cotinus. 

*f  us-tri»r  -I-an,  s.  [FUSTY.]  A  low  fellow;  a 
scoundrel. 

"Away,  you  scullion,  you  rampallian,  you  fustilarian, 
I'll  tickle  your  catastrophe."—  Stiakesp.:  Henry  IT.,  Pt.  II., 
ii.  1. 

*fus-tl-lug,  *f  us -tl-liigs,  s.  [FUSTY.]  A  gross, 
fat,  unwieldy  person. 

"You  may  daily  seesuch/itsfi'ZKfiw  walking  in  the  streets, 
Hke  so  many  tuns." — Juntas  (1689). 

f us-tl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fusty;  -ness.']  Inequality 
or  state  of  being  fusty ;  moldiness ;  mustiness. 

fus'-ty,  a.  [Eng.  fust;  -y;  O.  Fr.  fusti= fusty, 
from  fuste=&  cask.]  Moldy,  musty,  rank,  ill-smell- 
ing. 

"The/HS/y  plebeians  hate  thine  honors." 

Stiakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

f  us-u-li  -na,  s.  [From  Lat.  fusus=a  spindle.] 
Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  family  Num- 
raulinida.  It  constitutes  almost  entire  bods  of 
the  carboniferous  formation  in  Russia,  Armenia, 
and  North  America.  It  is  found  also  in  the  British 
carboniferous  rocks,  and  more  sparingly  in  the 
Permian. 

*f  u  -§Ure  (s  as  zh),  s.  [Lat./imw-a,  from/«sw«, 
pa.  par.  of  fundo—to  pour  out,  to  melt.]  The  act 
of  fusing  or  melting;  smelting. 

fas  -US,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  spindle.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Gasteropoda,  family  Mnricida?. 
Shell,  fusiform;  canal,  long,  straight;  operculum, 
ovate  curved ;  nucleus,  apicol.  Known  recent 
species,  184;  fossil,  320;  these  latter,  perhaps,  from 
the  Bath  Oolite,  or  at  least  the  Gault,  to  the  Eocene. 
Fusus  or  C/iri/sodomus  antiquus,  is  the  Buckle  and 
Roaring  Buckio  of  Scotland.  [BucKiE.J  Fusus 
colosaeus  and  F.  proboscidalis  are  of  largo  size. 

*fut,  *fute,  s.    [FOOT.] 

f  utch  -el,  f  iit9h  -ell,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carriage:  The  jaws  between  which  the  hinder 

end  of  a  tongue  is  inserted ;  the  similar  parts  in  a 

wagon  are  called  tongue-hounds. 
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futhork,  s.    [For  ctym.  see  def.] 

Ethnol.:  The  Runic  alphabet.  The  name  Futhork 
is  applied  to  all  the  systems  of  phonetic  signs  of  the 
Teutonic  stock,  for  the  same  reason  as  those  of 
classical  derivation  are  called  "  alphabet "  or  "  abe- 
cedarinm."  They  occur  in  the  same  order  in  Old 
German,  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Northern  Runes, 
with  a  nomenclature  in  all  of  them  borrowed  from 
trees  anil  other  familiar  natural  objects, suggestive 
of  the.  derivation  of  the  series  of  phonetic  symbols 
from  a  primitive  system  of  pictorial  writing. 

"The  Norse  Futhork  includes  only  sixteen  runes,  and 
these  are  for  the  most  part  simpler  than  the  corre- 
sponding signs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ftithork." — Wilson: 
J'rehistai-ic  aciillniiil,  ii.  285. 

f  u  -tile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat./«M/s- easily  poured 
out;fumio=topourout;  Ital.  futile,-  Sp.futit.] 

*1.  Talkative,  loquacious,  talking  over-much. 

"As  for  talkers  and  futile  persons,  they  are  commonly 
vain  and  credulous  withal."— ttacon:  Essays;  of  siaiula- 
( iini  and  Dissimulation. 

2.  Trifling,  worthless,  empty,  of  no  weight  or  im- 
portance. 

3.  Vain,  useless,  of  no  effect. 

"[  For  the  difference  between  futile  and  trifling, 
see  TRIFLING. 

f  u  -tlle-lf ,  adv.  [Ens.  futile ;  -ty-]  In  a  futile, 
trifling,  or  useless  manner. 

fu-tll-I-tar -I~an.  s.  [From/irfi7i8,  as  utilitarian 
from  utilis.]  One  who  pursues  what  is  worthless. 

"  The  whole  race  of  Political  Economists  .  .  .  Util- 
itarians and  Futilitarians."  —  Soutney:  The  Doctor,  ch. 

XXXV. 

fU-tll'-I-t? ,  s.  [Fr.  futilitf.,  from  /«<«e  =  futile 
(q.  vj;  Sv.futilidad;  Ua\.  futilita.} 

*1.  Talkativeness,  loquacity,  loquaciousness. 

" This  fable  does  not  strike  so  mifch  at  the  futility  of 
women,  as  to  the  incontinent  levity  of  a  prying  humor." 
— L'^strange:  Fables. 

2  The  quality  of  being  futile,  trifling,  or  worth- 
less ;  worthlessness,  emptiness,  want  of  substance 
or  weight. 

"  He  was  prepared  to  show  the  madness  of  their  decla- 
ration of  the  pretended  rights  of  man,  the  childish  futil- 
ity of  some  of  their  maxims." — Burke:  Appeal  front  the 
-Veio  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

3.  Uselessness. 

*f  u  -tll-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  futil(e) ;  -ize.~]  To  make 
or  render  futile ;  to  fritter  away. 

"  The  whole  soul  and  essence  is  f  utilized." — H.  Brooke: 
Fool  of  Quality,  i.  218. 

*f  u  -tll-Ous,  a.  [FUTILE.]  Futile,  worthless, 
trifling. 

"Mankind  hath  an  appetite  of  posthumous  memory, 
which  would  be  senseless,  and  to  no  purpose  if  there  be 
no  life  but  this:  now  God  implants  no  instincts  in  his 
creatures  that  are  futiloits  and  in  vain;  and  therefore 
heuce  also  we  may  conclude,  that  there  is  a  future  being." 
— Glanvill,  ser.  6. 

f  ut  -t6ck,  s,  [A  corrupt,  of  foot,  hook.'} 
Shipwright. :  One  of  the  timbers  in  the  compound 
rib  of  a  vessel.  A  timber  of  the  dimensions  and 
form  for  the  rib  of  a  vessel  cannot  be  procured  in 
one  piece:  the  rib  is  built  up  of  pieces  scarfed 
together.  The  number  is  according^  to  the  length 
of  the  sections  of  the  requisite  height.  They  are 
known  as  the  first,  second,  and  third  futtock,  ter- 
minated by  the  top-timber.  [FsAME.] 

"  Every  futtock  lifts  up  its  dismal  creaking  and  wailing 
voice." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

futtock-hoop,  s. 

Naut. :  A  hoop  encircling  the  mast  at  a  point  be- 
low the  head,  and  serving  for  the  attachment  of  the 
shackles  of  the  futtock-shrouds. 

t'uttock-plank.  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  first  plank  of  the  coiling  next  to 
the  keelson ;  the  limber-strake.  The  first  plank  of 
the  skin  next  to  the  keel  is  the  garboard-strake. 

futtock-plate,  s, 

Naut. :  An  iron  plate  on  the  edge  of  the  top,  to 
which  the  futtock-shrouds  and  the  dead-eyes  of  the 
topmast  shrouds  are  secured, 

futtock-shrouds,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  The  short  shrouds  attached  to  the  chain- 
necklaces  on  the  mast,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  top, 
by  which  ascent  is  had  from  the  principal  shrouds 
to  the  top. 

futtock-stave,  s. 

Naut. :  A  short  piece  of  rope  served  over  with 
spun  yarn,  to  which  the  shrouds  are  confined  at  the 
catharpings. 

*f  u-tUr-a-ble,  a.  [Eng. /«««»•  (e),-  -able.]  Pos- 
sible or  likely  to  occur  at  some  future  time. 

"Extends  not  only  to  things  future  but  futurable." — 
Fuller:  Ch.  Hist.,  XI.  iii.  61. 


futurition 

fO  -tiire,  a.  &  «.  [Fr./iifiir  (m.),  future  (f.),  from 
Lat. /u£uru«=abont  to  be.  fut.  part,  of  sum  (pa.  t. 
/«*')  =  to  be;  Sp.,  Port.  &  ilai.futuro.] 

A.  As  adject  ire: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  That  is  to  be,  to  come,  or  happen 
hereafter ;  to  come. 

"Past,  present,  future  he  beholds." 

Milluu:  P.  L.,  iii. 

2.  Gram.:  Expressing  or  denoting  an  action  or 
state  to  happen  or  come  hereafter;  as,   a  future 
tense. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Time  or  times  to  come;  events  to 
happen  hereafter;  futurity. 

"Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present  time;  and  I  feel  now 
The/iidii-e  in  the  instant." 

sliakrtp.:  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

2.  Comm.:  A  cargo  of  cotton  not  yet  arrived  in 
port,  which  often  changes  hands  several  times  be- 
fore it  is  unloaded. 

11  To  deal  in  futures:  To  speculate  in  stocks  or 
products,  such  as  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oil,  coffee, 
&c.,  to  be  delivered  at  a  future  date;  or  to  specu- 
late in  merchandise,  products  or  securities  other 
than  above  named  liable  to  fluctuation, 

future-life,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Composition: 

Relig. :  A  life  to  succeed  this  one ;  a  life  beyond 
the  tomb. 

(1)  Ethnic  faiths:  The  belief  in  a  future-life  is 
very  widely  spread,  many  observers  who  have  denied 
that  it  is  entertained    among  certain  tribes  indi- 
rectly confuting  themselves  by  the  facts  which  they 
put  on  record.    In  its  early  form  no  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  souls  of  men  and  brutes ;  for" 
both  another  state  of  existence  is  reserved.    In  the/ 
lowest  form  of  Animism,  a  figure  of   a   deceased 
friend  appearing  to  a  survivor  in  a  dream  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  actual  soul  of  the  person  dead, 
whence  faith  in  another  state  of  existence  becomes 
natural  and  easy.    Two  distinct  forms  of  belief  now 
diverge,  the  one  leading  in  the  direction*pf  the 
transmigration  of  souls  (q.  v.),  the  other  maintain- 
ing the  independent  existence  of  the  personal  soul 
after  the  death  of  the  body.  Among  the  lower  races, 
the  moral  element  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future-life  is 
almost  wholly  wanting.    (Tutor.) 

(2)  Judaism:  There  are  but  few  allusions  to  a 
future-life  in  the  Old  Testament.    The  most  notable 
one  is,  "And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of 
the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting   contempt.     And 
they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  right- 
eousness as  the  stars  forever  and  ever"  (Dan.  xii. 
2.  3)j  in  which  the  doctrine  seems  to  bo  not  simply 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.    [(3)] 

(3)  Christianity:  "Jesus  Christ,"  says  St.  Paul. 
"  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel     (2  Tim.  i.). 
The  doctrine  in  this  case  is  not  merely  that  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  not  transmigrated,  but  re- 
taining its  separate  individuality  [IMMORTALITY]  : 
there  is  superadded  to  this  the  resurrection  and 
transformation  of  the  body.  [RESURRECTION.]  The 
moral  element  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future-life  is 
here  all  in  all. 

f  ii  -tiire-less,  a.  [Eng.  future;  -less.]  Without 
any  prospect  of  improving  one's  condition  in  the 
future. 

*fu-tiire-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  future;  -ly.]  In  the 
future ;  in  time  to  come ;  hereafter. 

"As  for  Duncombe's  argument  of  building  ships  fn- 
turvlij,  money  may  be  had;  the  East  India  Company  had 
it  at  four  per  cent,  for  the  prizes." — Part.  Hist.  Charles  II. 
(1673). 

f  U  -tUr-Ist,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  futur(e)  ;  -ist.~\ 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  One  who  has  regard  to  the  future ; 
an  expectant. 

2.  Theol. :  One  who  holds  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  New  Testament  prophecy,  and  oven  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
still  unfulfilled. 

"The  second  of  these  schools — the  Futurists — has  always 
been  numerically  small." — Farrar:  Early  Days  of  Chris- 
tianity, ch.  xxvii.,  g  2. 

B.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to,  or  in  any  wayconnected 
with  the  school  of  interpretation  described  under 
A.  2. 

•fu-tiir-1  -tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  [Eng.  futurity; 
•al.J  Pertaining  or  relating  to  futurity ;  future. 

•fu-tur-I-tion,  s.  [French.]  The  state  of  being 
future,  as  to  come,  happen,  or  exist  hereafter. 

"Is  it  imaginable  that  the  great  means  of  the  world's 
redemption  should  rest  only  in  the  number  of  possi- 
bilities, und  hang  so  loose  in  respect  of  UMfuturition." 


boll,     bo^;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    pn  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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futurity 

fn-tttr  -l-tf,  s.    [Eng./ururM;  -ity.] 

1.  Thf  quality  or  state  of  being  future  or  to  be; 
futurition. 

"TliH  bare  possibilities,  which  never  commence  into  a 
futurity." — Gtaiivilt:  Stvpsis  Scirntiflca. 

2.  Times  to  come ;  the  future  ;  future  time. 

"O  sacred  maid  !  inspired  to  see 
The  events  of  things  in  dukJVfurfty.N 

Dryiletn  Virgil's  &neid,  vi.  10. 

3.  Future  events ;  things  to  come. 

"ti\\  futurities  are  naked  before  that  All-seeing  Eye,  the 
sight  of  which  is  no  more  hindered  by  distance  of  time 
than  the  sight  of  an  angel  can  be  determined  by  distance 
of  place." — South. 

fuze,  s.    [Fuss,  s.] 
fu-zee'  (i),s.   [FUSEE.] 
fu-zee'  (2), ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Farr.:  A.  kind  of  splint  applied  to  the  legs  of 
borses.  • 

fuzz,  t>.  i.  &  t.    [Onomatopoetic ;  cf.  fizz*] 
A.  Intransitive :  To  fly  off  in  minute  particles. 
*B.  Transitive:  To  make  drunk, 
f  fizz,  s.    [Fuzz,  t).] 

1.  Minute,  light  particles. 

2.  The  same  as  FUZZBALL  (q.  v.). 

fuzz  -ball,  *fus-bal,  fuss-ball,  s.  [Eng.  fuzz, 
and  ball.] 

1.  Bot.:  Lycoperdon,  a  genus  of  fungals,  espe- 
cially L.  bovista. 

*2.  Pig. :  An  empty-headed  fellow. 

*f  iiz'-zle,  'fusle,  v.  t.  [A  frequent,  from  fuzz 
(q.  T.)  ;  cf .  fuddle.  ]  To  fuddle,  to  intoxicate. 

f fiz'-zjf,  a.  [Eng./uzz; -».]  Light  and  spongy ; 
consisting  of  light  and  loose  particles. 

-f  y,  miff.  A  verbal  snffix,  representing  the  Fr. 
-fier  and  Lat./io,  passive  of  facio=to  make.  It  ex- 
presses the  act  of  causing  something  to  assume  the 
form  or  state  denoted  by  the  word  to  which  it  is 
Added. 

fy,  interj.  [FiE.]  An  exclamation  of  disgust, 
disapprobation,  contempt,  or  dislike. 

fyke  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bag-net,  open 
atone  end,  so  as  to  allow  fish  to  enter,  but  oppos- 
ing their  exit. 

fyke  (2), s.    [FiKE.] 

fyke.t'.  i.  [FYKE  (2), s.]  To  bustle  about ;  to  be 
fussy  or  fidgetty. 

"  Should  ever  daur  to  crook  a  hough  to  fyke  and  fling." 
— Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  x. 

*fylde,pa.par.    [FEEL.C.]    Felt.    (Spenser.) 
fyle,  f.  t.    [A.  S./tftan.]    [FILE,  «•.]     To  soil,  to 
dirty,  to  foul. 

"  And  curses  feet  that  ft/led  his  shins, 
Anither  sighs  and  prays." 

Burns:  Holy  Fair. 

f  yT-f  ot,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.  It  may  bo  a  cor- 
ruption of  O.  Eng./MeZ,  or  A.  S.fugel  =  tovrl  and  A. 
S./ot=foot.  and  so=bird-foot ;  and  that  the  symbol 
represented  in  the  Northern  nations  the  beneficent 
footprints  of  Swan-maidens  (q.  v.).  Cf.  Grimm's 
Deutsches  \V6rterbuch,  s.  v.  Drudenfusz.~\ 

Comparative  Religious: 

1.  Ethnic:  This  symbol,  like  the  cross  of  which  it 
is  in  all  probability  a  modification,  is  confined  to 
no  one  religion,  but  is  comuion  to  the  great  ma- 
jority. In  India  the  well-known  sign  of  the  fylfot  is 
the  Swastika  of  the  Buddhists ;  in  Greece  wo  find  it 
as  stamped  on  coins  and  painted  on  urns ;  on  the 
breast  of  an  Etruscan  sphinx  it  assumes  a  shape 
like  the  arms  of  Man.  with  a  fourth  leg  added; 
four  different  forms  or  it  are  found  on  as  many 
cinerary  urns  discovered  under  a  bed  of  volcanic 
tufa  on  the  Alban  Mount :  again  we  meet  with  it  as 
the  cruciform  hammer  or  Thor,  and  sculptured  on 
Runic  monuments.  In  some  of  its  forms  it  re- 
sembles the  crux  ansata  of  the  Egyptians,  and  it 
was  in  use  among  the  early  inhabitants  of  South 
America.  When  the  fylfot  occurs  in  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Etruria,  or  Latium.  it  is  probably  connected 
•with  some  system  of  phallic  worship;  but  it  has 
not,  in  all  cases,  a  religious  significance.  Green- 
well,  speaking  of  pottery  ornamented  with  crosses 
found  in  British  barrows,  considers  this  pattern  to 
be  the  natural  result  of  dividing  a  given  space  into 
four  equal  parts,  though  in  one  case,  he  says,  the 
marking  "  almost  assumes  the  form  of  the  fylfot." 
Dawkins  (Early  Man  in  Britain)  figures  pottery 
marked  with  this  emblem,  and  says  of  the  pottery 
of  the  late  Bronze  Ago  in  France,  that  "  sometimes 
it  is  ornamented  .  .  .  with  the  mystic  fylfot" 

P2.'  Christian:  [GAMMADION.] 
•fyyre.  «.    [Middle  Eng.  /yyre=firo.]    The  Star- 
thistle.    (Prompt.  Pan:)    (Britten  <*•  Holland.) 
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THE  seventh  letter  and  fifth 
consonant  of  the  English  al- 
phabet, is  formed  by  arching 
the  tongue  against  the  hinder 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
then  lowering  the  tongue  and 
giving  utterance  to  vo_ice.  G 
has  two  sounds  in  English,  one 
hard  when  it  occurs  before  a, 
o, u,  as  in  gate,  god,  gun  (ex- 
cept in  gaol) ,  and  when  initial, 
always  before  e  and  f  in  all 
words  of  English  origin,  as  in  get,  give,  and  when 
final,  as  in  bag;  as  also  before  the  consonants  I  and 
r,  as  in  glove,  groi'e ;  the  second  sound  of  g  is  soft, 
and  is  a  palatal  sound  like  j.  This  second  sound  of 
g  was  unknown  in  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  the  voiced 
sound  corresponding  to  the  breathed  sound  of  ch  as 
in  church.  It  is  the  sound  which  g  has  commonly 
before  e,  i,  and  y,  as  in  gem,  gin,  gymnastics.  G  is 
silent  before  ».  as  in  gnat,  when  at  the  beginning  of 
a  word,  and  at  the  end  of  a  word  it  generally  serves 
to  lengthen  the  vowel,  as  in  benign.  In  form  G  is  a 
modification  of  C,  which  in  the  Roman  alphabet 
had  the  same  power.  The  A.  S.  g  is  in  many  words 
now  represented  by  y,  as  in  may  (verb),  way  (A.  S. 
wcega),  or  w,  as  in  law  (A.  S.  lagu),  dawn  (A.  S. 
dagian).  Sometimes  it  has  been  softened  down  to 
o,  e,  or  i,  as  in  alike  (A.  S.  gelic),  enough  (A.  S. 
genoh) ,  handiwork  ( A.  S.  handgeweorc) .  Sometimes 
it  is  lost  in  the  root,  and  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  derivative  as  in  dry  and  drought,  slay  and 
slaughter,  &c.  From  some  words  it  has  disappeared 
altogether,  as  in  if(.\.  S.gif),  icicle  (A.  S.  isgicel), 
iftened  to  ge  (—j),  as  in  cringe 
'.ra). 

„ „ , taster 

(Lat.  magister).  It  has  crept  into  some  words  (gen- 
erally from  false  analogy),  as  in  sovereign,  foreign 
(O.  Fr.  soverain,  forain) .  EC,  eg  has  often  become 
9e  (=j),  as  in  edge  (A.  S.  ecg,  egg).  Gh  has  a  gut- 
tural sound,  as  in  louah,  the  sound  of/,  as  in  tough, 
and  in  many  words  is  not  sounded,  as  in  bright, 
plough. 

Q,  as  a  symbol,  is  used— 

1.  In  numerals:  For  400,  and  with  a  dash  over  it, 
for  40,000. 

2.  In  music : 

(1)  The  note  Lichanos  in  Greek  music.    [GREEK 
Music. 1 

(2)  The  first   note  of   the  church    mode,  called 
Eolian,  the  highest  in  pitch  of  the  authentic  modes. 

(3)  The  lowest  note  of  the  grave  hexachord ;  in 
the  Guidoniau  system,  gamma  ut. 

(4)  The  fifth  note  of  the  normal  scale  of  C,  called 
Sol. 

^5)  The  lowest  or  fourth  string  of  a  violin,  the 
third  of  the  viola  and  violoncello. 

(6)  The  key-note  of  the  major  scale,  having  one 
sharp  in  the  signature. 

(7)  The  letter-name  of  the  treble  clef. 

3.  In  Church  Calendar:  For  the  seventh  of  the 
Dominical  letters. 

4.  Physics:  A  symbol  for  the  acceleration  of  a 
body  falling  in  vacua.     It=9SO  C.  G.  S.  units  of 
acceleration. 

*ga,  v.  i.    [Go.] 
ga(l),a.    [Seedef.] 

3fus. :  The  fourth  syllable  in  the  system  of  Bobi- 
bation  (q.  v.). 

Ga(2),s.    [Seedef.] 

Chem.:  The  symbol  for  the  metallic  element  gal- 
lium. 

gab, *gabbe,  s.  [Dan.oaft;  Sw.oap=the  mouth; 
Icel.  gaM=mockery ;  O.  Fr.  gab;  Port,  gabo;  Ital. 
gabbo;  cogn.  with  Irish  cob,  fifo6=the  mouth ;  O.  Fr. 
gob— SL  mouthful ;  cf.  gape,  gap,  gabble.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
»1.  The  mouth. 

"Till  butter'd  so'ns,  wi'  fragrant  lunt, 
Set  a*  their  gabs  a-steerin'." 

Burns:  Halloween. 

2.  Idle  talk,  or  chatter. 
*3.  Deceit,  falsehood. 

"  Her  hop  <len.  withouten  gabhe, 
Ben  yshuldred  as  an  nsshe." 

Alisaunder,  4,967. 

II.  Steam-eng.:  The  hook  on  an  eccentric-rod 
which  engages  the  wrist  on  the  rock-shaft  lever  of 
a  valve-motion.  The  term  signifies  that  the  hook 
or  gab  is  open  to  bite  upon  that  placed  within 
it;  chiefly  used  on  American  steam-boats.  [GAB- 
LIFTER.] 

II  The  gift  of  the  gab:  The  power  or  faculty  of 
talking;  eloquence.  (Colloq.) 

"I  always  knew  you  had  the  gift  of  the  gab,  of  course." — 
Dickens:  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xzvii. 

gab-nook, ». 

Steam-eng. :  [GAB,  s.,  II.] 
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gab-lever,  gab-lifter,  e,  A  device  for  lifting 
the  gab-hook  from  tin1  wrist  on  the  crank  of  the 
rock-shaft,  in  onli-r  to  disconnect  the  eccentric 
from  the  valve-gear.  In  small  cnirines,  the  eccen- 
tric-rod is  simply  lifted  by  means  ol  the  handle  on 
the  end, 

gab,  *gabbe,  v.  i.  &  t.  [led.  i/niiha  -to  mock,  to 
deceive;  O.  Fr.  yaber=to  deceive;  Port,  ijabar: 
Ital.  gabbare ;  Dut.  yabberen  =  tv  joke.]  [JABBER.] 

A.  Iiitraiifsttire : 

*1.  To  talk  idly  or  untruly ;  to  lie. 

2.  To  chatter,  to  prate,  to  jabber. 

*3.  To  gapo,  to  stand  out. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  deceive,  to  mock. 

*ga-ban,  s.  [O.  Fr. ;  Fr.  eaiun.]  A  kind  of  coarse 
cloak.  [GABARDINE.] 

ga  -bar-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric :    A  coarse  linen  packing-cloth. 

gab  -ar-d!ne,  *gab  -er-dine,  s.  [Sp.  gabardina 
=  a  coarse  frock;  Ital.  (jttvardina;  O.  Fr.  galvar- 
dine:  Sp.  0a6on  =  a  great  coat;  Ital.  gabanio=a. 
shepherd's  cloak,  gobanello—a  gabardine;  O.  Fr. 
gaban= a  great  coat ;  Fr.  caban.]  A  coarse  frock  or 
loose  outer  dress. 

"My  best  way  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine:  there  is 
noother  shelter  hereabout." — Sliakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

•gab  -bard,  *gab  -art,  *gab  -ert,  s.  [Fr.  gab- 
are;  Arm.  kobar,  gobar=tt  lighter.] 

Naut. :  A  kind  of  heavy-built  vessel  or  lighter, 
built  especially  for  inland  navigation ;  a  barge. 
(Scotch.) 

"In  a  block  or  pulley  near  the  head  of  the  mast  of  a 
gabert."— Coieper:  A  Tale  (June,  1798). 

•gabbe,  r.  i.    [GAB,  v.] 
•gabbed,  o.    [Eng.  gab;-ed.]    Projecting. 
"  None  have  gabbed  tusks  standing  forth  of  the  mouth." 
— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxv. 

"gab  -ber,  *gab-bare,  *gab-bere,  s.  [A.  S.gab- 
bere;  O.  Fr.  gaberes,  gabeur ;  Port,  gabador;  Ital. 
qabbatore. ]  A  chatterer;  a  talkative  person;  a 
liar ;  a  deceiver. 

"  A  gapere  and  a  gabbere." — Chaucer:  Parson's  Tale. 

gab  -ble,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  gab  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  chatter,  to  prate,  to  talk  idly  and  noisily. 

"  Have  ye  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble 
like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night?"— Mai-cup.:  Twelfth 
Kiglit,  ii.  8. 

2.  To  utter  inarticulate  sounds;  to  jabber. 

"  [They]  Gabbled  for  diversion,  they  hissed  in  scandal." 
— Guardian,  No.  56. 

B.  Trans.:  To  utter  noisily  or  inarticulately;  to 
jabber. 

gab  -ble,  s.    [GABBLE,  r.] 

1.  Loud  or  rapid  talk,  without  meaning ;  confused 
noise  of  talking. 

"Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders."      Milton:  P.  L.,  lii.  56. 

2.  Inarticulate  noise,  like  that  of  brute  animals. 
"Not  to  know  what  we  speak  one  to  another,  so  we  seem 

to  know,  is  to  know  strait  our  purpose :  chough's  lan- 
guage, gabble  enough,  and  good  enough." — Shakeap.:  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  1. 

*gab -ble  ment,  s.  [Eng.  gabble ;  •ment.']  Chat- 
tering ;  gabble. 

"  Dwindle  into  staggerings,  into  quick  gabblemente." — 
Carlyle:  French-  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iv. 

gab  -bier,  «.  [Eng.  gabbl(e) ;  -fr.~\  One  who  gab- 
bles or  prates;  a  prater;  a  noisy, chattering  fellow. 

gab  -bro,  s.    [Ital.] 

Petrol.:  The  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  dial- 
lage  rock.  It  is  compounded  of  felspar  and  dial- 
lage,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  serpentine  or 
mica.  It  is  called  euphotide.  Some  ophiolites  are 
also  undistiuguishablo  from  gabbro.  (McCulloch, 
Lyell,  &c.) 

gab  -brftn-ite,  s.    [GABHONITE.] 

gab  -by1,  gab'-bie,  adj.  [Eng.  gab;  -y.J  Talka- 
tive, loquacious,  chattering. 

•'  It  was  a  bit  fine  gabby  thing,  toddlin  a'  gate  its  lane." 
— Saxon  and  Gael,  iii.  189. 

*ga -bel,  *ga-bel  le,  s.  [French  gabelle;  Prov. 
gabela,  gabella;  Ital.  gabella;  Sp.  gabela,  from 
Arab.  kabttla=ei  tax.] 

1.  An  excise,  tax,  or  duty  on  salt. 

"The  thre  estates  ordenid  that  thegabell  of  salt  shulde 
ron  through  the  realme." — Berners:  Froissart's  Cronycle, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  civ. 

2.  A  tax  or  duty  on  any  article. 

"There  being  already  so  many  new  imposts  and  gables, 
beside  the  ordinary  excise,  as  the  poor  commons  were  not 
able,  and  worse  willing,  to  bear  it." — Strype:  Memorials; 
Edmard  VI.  (an.  1552). 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
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gabeler 

*ga  -bel-er,  s.  [Eng.  gabel(le) ;  -er.]  A  collector 
•of  gabols  or  taxes. 

"To  their  tumultuous  burning  the  gabPlT*  goods  I 
think  I  may,  not  unaptly,  compare  our  burning  the 
fope,."— Wright:  View  of  the  Late  Troubles  (1688).  (Pref.) 

*ga-belle,  s.    [GABEL.] 

*gabelle-man,  subst.  A  gabeler;  a  collector  of 
gabels. 

"He  flung  gabelle.men  and  excise-men  into  the  river 
Durance." — Carlyle:  Miscellanies,  iv.  7tj. 

*gab  -er-dine,  s.    [GABARDINE.] 

ga -ber-lun-zie,  s.  [Prop,  gaberlunzie-man, 
from  gaberlunzie  =  a  wallet,  from  gabardine,  and 
lunzie=loin.^  -  A  mendicant ;  an  itinerant  tinker 
who  carries  in  his  bag  the  implements  of  his  trade ; 
a  poor  guest  who  cannot  pay  for  his  entertainment. 

"A  species  of  emblazoning  more  befitting  canters,  gaber- 
.lunzies,  and  such  like  medicanta."—  Scott:  Waverley,  ch. 

*gab-ert,  s.    [GABBAED.] 

ga  -bl-6n,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  gabbione-n  large 
cage,  a  gabion,  from  gabbia=&  cage,  from  Lat. 
•catiea  =  a  hollow  place,  a  cage,  a  coop ;  carus= 
hollow.] 

Fort. :  A  cylindrical  basket,  left  open  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  and  used  for  revetting  the  interior 
slopes  of  a  battery  and  other  field-works.  It  is 


Gabion. 

Interior  Slope  of  Musketry  Parapet,  revetted  with  Brush- 
wood (Wicker)  Gabions  and  Fascines,  e.  Embrasure  ; 
/,  Fascines ;  o,  Gabions  ;  p,  Pasley's  Gun-platform. 

three  feet  in  height,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
-weighs  forty  pounds.  The  wicker  gabion  is  the 
most  useful  for  battery  purposes,  as  it  is  found  to 
.stand  well  in  the  cheeks  of  embrasures,  and  is  free 
from  the  danger  of  splintering,  which  is  the  great 
fault  of  all  iron  gabions.  ( Voyle.) 

"Hie  battery  was  defended  all  along  with  gabions,  and 
casks  filled  with  sand." — Knalles:  Hist,  of  Turkes. 

ga  -bl-6n  ade,  gab-bl-on-ade,  s.  [Eng.  gabion; 
•ade.] 

Fort.:  A  work  hastily  thr&wn  up;  a  bulwark  of 
gabions. 

ga-bi-6n-age    (age  as  Ig),  «.     [Eng.   gabion; 
•age.] 
Fort.:  Gabions  collectively. 

ga'-bl-6ned,  o.  [Eng.  gabion;  -ed.]  Furnished 
•with,  formed  of,  or  protected  with  gabions. 

"  Floating  batteries,  strongly  para  petted  and  gabioned." 
—W.  H.  Hut-ell. 

ga  -ble  (1),  »ga-byl,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gable  (Low  Lat. 
gabulum) ,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  gabele,  gabel ;  Ger.  ttabel 
=afolk,  gebel,  gibel;  Ger.  giebel=a  gable;  0.  H. 
Oer.  kapala,  kabala—a  fork,  gipil,  gibil=&  gable ; 
Icel.  gaft=a  gable;  Dan.  gam;  Sw.  gafvel;  Maeso- 
Goth.  gibla;  Dut.  gevel.] 

Arch. :  The  triangular  portion  of  the  end  of  a 
building,  bounded  by  the  sides  of  the  roof  and  a  line 
joining  the  oaves. 

"  Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables,  like  the  rooks  that 
round  them  throng."  Longfellow:  Nuremberg. 

gable-end,  s. 

Arch.:  The  triangular-topped  end  wall  of  a  house. 

"  A  knot  of  antique  houses  with  grible-ends,  crowding 
thick  round  a  venerable  cathedral." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

gable -roof, ». 

Arch. :  A  roof  converging  to  an  apex,  and  open  to 
the  sloping  rafters  or  spars. 

gable-roofed,  s. 

Arch. :  Having  a  roof  converged  to  an  apex,  as  a 
gable,  the  sloping  rafters  being  left  open  to  the  in- 
terior, without  the  intervention  of  cross-beams,  or 
an  arched  ceiling. 

gable-window,  s. 

Arch. :  A  window  in  the  gable  of  a  house. 
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ga-ble  (2),  *ga-bulle,  s.    [CABLE.]    A  cable. 

'•<;ut>le,  rope  of  a  shippe.     Chable." — Palsgrave. 

•gable-rope,  *gabulle-rope,  s.    A  cable. 

"Softe,  ser,  seyd  the  (/«&»//f-r<>/).'." 

A'-'/'f  Poetico?,  p.  18. 

ga -bled  (bled  as  beld),  a.  [Eng.  gabl(e),  (I); 
-ed.]  Having  gables ;  with  gables. 

gab  -let,  s.    [Eng.  gabl(e) ;  dimin.  suff.  -e(.] 

Architecture : 

*1.  A  little  gable. 

2.  A  small  ornamental  gable  or  canopy  formed 
over  a  tabernacle  or  niche. 

gab  -l8ck,  s.  [GAVELOCK.]  A  false  spur  of  iron 
or  steel  fitted  on  to  the  heel  of  a  game-cock  to  make 
it  more  effective  in  fighting. 

Ga  -brl-el,  s.    [Proper  name.] 

Gabriel-bell,  s.   The  Sanctus  Bell. 

Ga  -brl-el-Hes.,  s.  [Named  from  Gabriel  Scheel- 
ing,  their  founder.] 

Eccles.  <£  Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Anabaptists  who 
for  some  time  existed  in  Pomerania. 

ga  -br6n-ite,  «.  [Ital.  gabbro  (q.  v.) ;  n  euphonic, 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)7] 

Min. :  A  bluish-green  or  green  mineral  of  feeble 
luster;  specific  gravity  29'47.  It-somewhat  resem- 
bles gabbro.  From  Norway.  (Dana.)  The  Brit. 
Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of  Scapolite  (q.  v.). 

ga'-by\  s.  [Icel.  gapi—a  rash  person,  from  gapa 
=  to  gape  (q.  v.).]  A  fool,  a  simpleton. 

"Don't  stand  laughing  there  like  a  great  gaby."—H. 
Kingsley:  Geoffrey  Hamlyn,  ch.  iz.  .  " 

gad  (1),  *gadde,  *gade  (1),  s.  [Icel.  aaddr=& 
goad ;  A.  S.  gdd= a  goad ;  Sw.  gadd= a  sting.]  [Go  AD.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  point  of  a  spear  or  arrow. 

"  Te  felien  with  irnene  gadien." 

Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  1,943. 

*2.  A  sharp-pointed  piece  of  metal ;  a  graver. 

"I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass, 
And  with  a  gad  of  steele  will  write  these  words." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  1. 

*3.  A  steel  spike  in  the  knuckles  of  a  gauntlet ;  a 
gadling. 

4.  An  ingot  or  wedge  of  steel  or  iron. 

*5.  A  goad. 

6.  A  bar  of  metal. 

*7.  A  rod  or  stick ;  a  fishing-rod. 

*8.  A  spear. 

*9.  A  scepter. 

*10.  A  measuring-rod  of  ten  feet  in  length. . 

*11.  In  Scotch  prisons,  a  round  bar  of  iron  crossing 
the  condemned  cell  horizontally  at  a  height  of 
about  six  inches  from  the  floor,  and  built  into  the 
wall  at  either  end.  The  ankles  of  the  condemned 
prisoner  were  confined  within  shackles,  which  were 
connected  with  a  chain  about  four  feet  long,  having 
a  large  iron  ring  at  the  end.  which  traveled  on  the 
gad. 

II.  Mining: 

1.  A  steel  wedge  for  opening  crevices,  natural  or 
made  by  the  pick. 

2.  A  small  iron  punch  with  a  wooden  handle,  used 
to  break  up  ores. 

3.  A  jumper,  a  boring-bar. 

IT  Upon  or  on  the  gad:  On  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
(Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2.) 

gad-bee,  s.    A  Gadfly  (q.  v.). 

"An  ass  with  a  brizze  or  gad-bee  under  his  tail." — Urqu- 
hart:  Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  lliv. 

gad-nail,  8.    A  kind  of .  long,  stout  nail. 

gad-Steel,  s.  Flemish  steal,  so  called  from  its 
being  manufactured  into  gads. 

'gad-wand,  s.  A  goad  for  driving  horses  or  oxen. 

gad- whip,  s.    An  ox-whip. 

*gad  (2),  *gade  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  gada.]  A  com- 
panion. 

gad,  gadde,  v.t.  [Icel.  gadda= to  goad;  gaddr 
=a  goad.] 

1.  To  ramble  or  roam  about ;  to  rove  or  wander 
about  idly. 

*'  How  now,  my  headstrong,  where  have  you  been  gad- 
ding f" — Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv. 2. 

*2.  To  wander  in  thought  or  speech. 
"The  good  nuns  would  check  her  gadding  tongue." 
Tennyson:  Guinevere,  1,511. 
3.  To  straggle  in  growth. 

"The ivy,  gadding  from  the  untwisted  stem. 

Curtains  eachverdant  Bide."        Mason:  Elfrida. 
gad  -a-bout,  s.     [Eng.   gad,   and  about.']     One 
who  is  constantly  gadding  or  roving  idly  about. 

"  The  people  are  too  much  a  race  of  gadabouts." — E.  A. 
Poe:  Works  (1864),  ii.  299. 

gad'-dSr,  s.  [Eng.  gad;  -er.]  A  rambler,  a 
rover,  a  gadabout. 

"  A  drunken  woman,  and  a  gadder  abroad,  causeth  great 
anger,  and  she  will  not  cover  her  own  shame." — Ecclus. 
nvi.  8. 


Gaditanian 

gad  -ding,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GAD.  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  habit  of  wandering  idly 
about. 

gadding-car,  s.  A  car  used  in  quarries.  It  is 
supplied  with  a  drilling  machine,  so  arranged  as  to 
drill  a  line  of  holes. 

gad-dlng-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  gadding;  -ly.]  In  a 
gadding,  rambling,  or  wandering  manner. 

"He  that  dothe  belch  out  puffing  rymee 
And  gaddlngly  doth  straye." 

Drant:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

*gad-dlsh,  *gad-ish,  a.  [English  gad;-ish.] 
Inclined  to  gad  about ;  of  a  gadding  or  roving  dis- 
position. 

*gad  -dish-ness,  *gad-ish-ness,  s.  [English 
gaddifh;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  gaddish ;  a 
disposition  to  gad  about. 

"  May  have  nothing  under  them  but  gaddishnesa." — 
Letghton:  On  1  Peter  iii.  13. 

•gade,  s.  [Low  Latin  godi(S=a  codfish.]  A  small 
fish  found  in  the  waters  of  Britain.  It  belongs  to 
the  Cod  family.  (Motella  argenteola.) 

*gad  -er,  v.  t.    [GATHER.] 

gad -fly,  s.    [Eng.  gad  (1),  and/y.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang,  (sing.) : 

I.  Lit.:  A  dipterous  insect  belonging  to  the  family 
described  under  II. 

*2.  Fig. :  One  who  is  always  gadding  about  for 
pleasure ;  a  seeker  after  gaiety. 

"Your  Harriet  may  turn  gadfly." — Richardson:  Sir  C. 
Orandison,  i.  1SB. 

II.  Entomology : 

1.  PI.  (Gadflies) :  A  name  given  to  the  two-winged 
flies  of  the  family  Tabanidaa.  Their  mouth  has  six 
bristles,  which  constitute 
a  formidable  proboscis  or 
sucker,  with  which  they 
suck  the  blood  of  cattleor 
of  man.  They  are  found 
in  woods  and  elsewhere  in 
the  hot  weather.  They  are 
sometimes  called  breeze- 
flies,  but  it  is  better  to 
confine  this  name,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  to  the 
tEstridoe.  [2.]  The  parts 
figured  are  from  Tabanus 
bovinus. 

"t?S.    *«.*%•      ^f  — ~ A       •""'<  —«"""• "  ••»  "«"-- 

which  attack  cattle  and    B.  Proboscis,  6  times  nat- 

horses,    but   not   man.    ural  size. 

These  give  the  horse  the 

"  bots,     but  they  differ  from  what  are  commonly 

called  "  horse-flies."    [1.]    [BHEEZE-FLY.] 

Gad-he'-llc  (or  as  gal-llo),  a.  &  s.    [GAELIC.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  branch  of 
the  Celtic  race  which  includes  the  Gaels  of  Scot- 
land, the  Erse  of  Ireland,  and  the  Manx  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  as  distinguished  from  the  Cymric  branch, 
which  includes  the  Welsh,  Bretons,  and  Cornish. 
The  Gadhelic  branch  arose  in  Ireland,  whence  it 
spread  to  Scotland  in  the  sixth  century. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the  Gadhe- 
lic branch  of  the  Celtic  race. 

gad'-l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gad(us)  (q.  v.),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  snff.  -i<Jce.] 

Ichthy. :  Cods ;  a  family  of  fishes,  sub-order  Ana- 
canthina  (Spineless  Fishes),  tribe  or  group  Sub- 
brachiata,  with  ventral  fins  attached  to  the  breast 
or  throat.  The  body  is  rather  long,  a  little  com- 
pressed, and  covered  with  small,  soft  scales ;  the 
teeth  are  in  several  rows ;  the  gill-covers,  which  are 
large,  have  seven  rays ;  the  median  fins  are  gener- 
ally very  large,  and  divided  into  several  portions. 
They  are  voracious  fishes.  They  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  seas  of  temperate  climates,  and  are  largely 
used  for  the  food  of  man.  Species  described  by 
Yarrel,  twenty-one.  [Coo.]  The  Gadidee  have  not 
yet  been  found  fossil.  , 

gad-ln'-lc,  a.  [Lat.  gad(us)-&  codfish;  -inic.] 
Derived  from  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the 
Gadidtp. 

gadlnic-acid,  s. 

Cliem. :  A  crystalline,  fatty  acid,  obtained  by  cool- 
ing the  turbid  residue  of  cod-liver  oU  to  5°.  It  melts 
at  63°. 

Gad-I-ta -nl-»n,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  Gaditanua,  from 
Gades=Cadiz.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cadiz,  a  town  in 
the  south  of  Spain. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cadiz. 


Gadfly. 

A.  Head  of  a  male  ( 

view),  magnified  1%  times. 


boll,    b6f;    pout,    Jowl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?lst.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


Gadite 

Gad  -He  (1),  a.  &  s.  [From  Hcb.  dad,  one  of 
Jacob's  sons ;  -ifc.] 

A.  Aixidj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gad  or  the  tribe 
to  which  he  gave  origin. 

B.  As  snbst.  (pi.) :  The  descendants  of  Gad. 
Gad  -He    (2),  a.      [From    Latin  Gade«=Cadiz.] 

Pertaining  to  Gades  or  Cadiz. 

"  Say  to  your  sons, — Lo,  here  his  grave, 
Who  victor  died  on  ffadite  wave." 

Scott:  Ularmion,  i.     (Introd.) 

*gad  ling  (1),  «.  [A  dimin.  from  gad=a  spikeor 
goad.] 

Old  Armor:  A  boss  or  small  spike  of  steel  placed 
on  the  knuckles  of  gauntlets. 

gad -ling  (21,  *gadeling,  *gadelyng,  *gad- 
lyng,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  ycedeliny;  O.  Sax.  gaduling; 
p.  H.  Ger.  gatallng;  Goth.  gadiliggs=&  compan- 
ion, a  kinsman.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  given  to  gadding  about ;    an 
idle  vagabond. 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  to  gadding  about;  wandering, 
vagrant,  vagabond. 

*gad  man,  «.  [Eng.  gad,  and  man.]  A  man 
who  with  his  gad  directed  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  plow- 
ing. 

gad  -old,  a.  &  8.  [Lat.  gadus—Gr.  gados,  and 
eidos=form.]  [GADCS.J 

A.  As  <ulj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  codfish  or  to  the 
family  Gadidee. 


tB.  -4«  subst.: 
Qadidee. 


A   fish   belonging  to  the    family 


gad  6-lIn-lte,  gad  -6-lIn,  s.  [Ger.  gadolinit.'] 
Named  after  Prof.  Gadolin,  a  Russian  chemist ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  black  or  greenish-black 
mineral,  in  mass  subtranslucent  to  opaque,  but  in 
splinters  nearly  transparent.  Hardness,  6"5  to  7 ; 
specific  gravity,  4  to  4'5.  Composition :  Silica,  22'61 
to  25-80;  yttria,  24-64  to  50-00;  protoxide  of  cerium, 
0  to  1T38 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  9'76  to  15'03,  <tc.  Pos- 
sesses double  refraction.  Found  abroad  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  Greenland,  Ceylon,  and  in  trap  near  Gal- 
way,  Ireland.  (Dana.) 

gads;  man,  x.  [Eug.  gad.  s.,  and  mare.]  A  plow- 
boy  ;  tne  boy  that  drives  the  horses  in  the  plow ;  a 
gadman. 

"A  gadsman  ane,  a  thresher  t'other." 

Burns:  Answer  to  a  Mandate. 

gad  -u  In,  N.  [Low  Lat.  gadus=a  codfish,  and 
suit,  -in  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  brown  substance  contained  in  cod-liver 
oil.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  also  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  red 
solution. 

tga -dus,  s.  [Low  Lat.  oad«(s)  =  a  codfish;  Gr. 
oaaos  =  a  fish,  probably  the  Hake  (Merlucius), 
which  is  of  the  family  Gadidse/] 

*1.  Ichthy.  (pi.) :  An  extensive  genus  of  fishes 
founded  by  Linnaeus,  and  comprehending  the 
modern  family  Gadidee. 

f2.  The  typical  genus  of  that  family,  now  by  most 
naturalists  called  Morrhua  (q.  v.). 

gad'-wall,  gad-well,  e.  [Eng.  oad=to  walk 
about,  and  well.} 

Ornith.  &  Ord.  Lang.:  A  largo  duck,  Anas,  or 
Chauliades  strepera,  called  also  the  Gray.  It  is  of 
variegated  color.  It  inhabits  the  marshes  of  this 
country  and  also  in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe. 

gaeb'-hard-Ite,  s.  [An  unpublished  name  of 
unknown  origin,  given  by  Breithaupt.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  FUCHSITE  (q,  v.). 

gae,  v.  i.    [Go.] 

gaed,  pret.  of  v.    [Go.] 

gae  -d6~wn,  s.  [Eng.  gae,  and  down.]  A  drinking 
bout. 

"  Sicken  a  blythe  gaedotcn  as  we  had  again  e'en  !  That 
was  a  night!" — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxii. 

Gael,  s.  [Gael,  gaidheal.~\  [GADHELIC.]  A  Scot- 
tish highlander. 

gael  -1C,  a.  &  s.  [Gael.  Gaidhealach,  Gaelach 
(aj,  Gaidhlig,  Gaelig  (s.),  from  Gaidheal=a,  Gael.] 

A.  As   adj. :   Of  or   pertaining   to   the  Gaels,  a 
Celtic  race  inhabiting  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the  Gaels 
or  highlanders  of  Scotland. 

gaen,  pa.  par.    [GONE.  ] 

gaff  (11,8.  [Fr.  gaJ/Fe=a  gaff,  from  Ir.  gaf,gafa 
=a  hook;  Wei.  cajp=a  grasp,  a  dungfork;  SjJ.  & 
Port.  gafa=a  hook,  a  gaff.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  gaff -hook;  a  harpoon. 

"Night,  or  blaze-fishing,  during  close-time,  with  gaff*, 
spears,  leisters,  Ac.,  is  very  injurious  to  the  legal  finning." 
—Prize  Essays,  Highland  Society,  ii.  409. 

2.  The  metallic  spur  fastened  to  the  leg  of  a  fight- 
ing-cock. 
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II.  .Vaur. :  The  spar  which  extends  the  upper 
edge  of  fore-and-aft  sails,  such  as  the  mainsail 
of  a  cutter,  smack,  or  other  one-masted  vessel ;  the 
main  and  foresails  of  a  schooner,  the  spanker  of  a 
ship,  the  trysails  or  spencer  of  a  brig  or  ship.  The 
lower  end  of  the  gaff  has  jaws  which  rest  aerainst 
and  partially  grip  the  mast.  It  is  supported  by 
the  throat-halyards  at  the  mast  and  the  peak-hal- 
yards at  the  outer  end.  The  ropes  that  steady  the 
gaff  literally  are  called  vaugs.  Gaffsails  are  bent 
at  the  weather-leech  to  masts,  or  to  hoops  or  hanks 
which  run  on  the  mast  as  the  sail  is  raised  or  low- 
ered. 

gaff-hook,  s.  A  heavy,  barbed  hook  with  a  line, 
used  in  landing  large  fish. 

gaff-topsail,  .1.  A  sail  spread  by  a  gaff  above 
the  mainsail  of  a  cutter,  or  other  fore-and-aft 
rigged  vessel. 

gaff  (21,s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  theater  or  music 
hall  of  the  lowest  class,  the  admission  being  gener- 
ally a  penny.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

"There's  very  few  penny  gaffs  in  London  where  they 
speak." — Mayhew:  London  Labor,  d^c.,  iii.  449. 

gaff,  ».  t.  [GAFF  (1),  8.]  To  seize  or  land  with  a 
gaff. 

"As  they  passed  me  I  lunged  out  and  gaffed  one  of 
them." — London  Field. 

gaf-fer,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  granfer,  itself  a  cor- 
rupt, of  grandfather  (q.  v.l.] 

1.  An  old  man ;  a  word  formerly  used  in  respect, 
but  now  only  used  in  contempt. 

"  For  gaffer  Treadwell  told  us  by  the  bye, 
Excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  dry." 

Gay:  Pastorals. 

2.  The  foreman  of  a  gang  of  men,  especially  of 
railroad  laborers ;  a  sub-contractor  on  a  railway. 

3.  The  foreman  of  a  mine. 

*gaf-fle,  s.  [Wei.  oq/!=afork;  Ir.  &  Gael.  gab- 
hal;  But.,  Sw.  &  Dan.  gaffel;  Icel.  gdffal;  Ger. 
gabel—a.  fork ;  Wei.  gafoel=R  hold,  a  grasp.] 

1.  An  artificial  spur  of  steel  put  upon  game-cocks 
when  they  are  set  to  fight. 

2.  A  steel  lever  used  to  bend  crossbows. 

gag,  *gag-gen,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Wei.  cegio= to  choke; 
ceo=the  moutn  or  throat.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stop  the  mouth  by  thrusting  something  into 
it,  so  as  to  prevent  a  person  from  speaking,  but 
allow  him  at  the  same  time  to  breathe. 

"A  Christian  boy  in  Constantinople  had  like  to  have 
been  stoned  for  gagging  in  a  waggishness,  a  long-billed 
fowl." — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Goodness. 

2.  To  silence  by  authority. 

"  Is  it  peace,  because  the  man  is  gagged  and  cannot,  or 
overawed  and  dares  not,  cry  out  of  oppression?" — South, 
vol.  x.,  ser.  6. 

3.  To  prize  or  keep  open  by  thrusting  something  in. 
"Some  have  their  mouths  gagged  to  such  a  wideness, 

for  a  long  time." — Fortescue:  De  Laudibus,  ch.  xxii. 

*4.  To  cause  to  heave  with  nausea. 
5.  To  introduce  interpolations ;  as,  to  gag  a  part. 
(Stage  slang.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  reach,  to  heave  with  nausea. 

2.  To  introduce  interpolations  into  a  part.  (Stage 
slang.) 

"A  strolling  actor  .  .  .  has  to  gag,  that  is,  make  up 
words." — Mayhew:  London  Labor,  tfrc.,  iii.  149. 

gag,  «.    [GAG,  v.] 

1.  Something  thrust  into  the  mouth  to  prevent  a 
person  from  speaking. 

"  Whose  own  foul  smoke, 
And  a  sharp  gag  under  their  throats  half-choke." 

Holiday:  Juvenal,  sat.  i. 

2.  Anything  that  silences  a  person. 

"As  to  my  place,  that  shall  never  be  a  gag  to  prevent  me 
from  speaking  my  mind." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Anything  which  causes  nausea  or  sickness. 

"  L.  has  recorded  the  repugnance  of  the  school  to  gags, 
or  the  fat  of  fresh  beef  boiled."— Lamb:  Essay*  of  Ella; 
Christ's  Hospital. 

4.  Interpolations  introduced  by  an  actor  into  his 
part.     (Stage  slang.) 

"When  I  go  out  I  always  do  my  own  gag,  and  I  try  to 
knock  out  something  new." — Mayheic:  London  Labor,  iii. 
148. 

gag-rein,  s. 

Harness:  A  rein  which  passes  over  runners  at- 
tached to  the  throat-latch,  so  as  to  draw  the  bit  up 
into  the  corners  of  the  horse's  toiouth  when  pulled 
upon. 

gag-runner,  8. 

Harness :  A  loop  depending  from  the  throat-latch ; 
through  it  the  gag-rein  passes  to  the  bit. 


gahnite 

*gag  -ate,  s.  [Lat.  gngates;  Gr.  ga<jn(<'s=lipnite, 
bituminous  wood,  jot,' from  f/r^/a.s',  and  Ga(/ijni—a 
town  and  river  in  Syria  near  which  it  occurred.  ] 

Min.:  The  name  given  by  Pliny.  Dioscorides.  ic.. 
to  what  is  now  called  jet.  (Fuller.) 

gage  (11,  *guage,s.    [Fr.  gage,  from  gager  =  t.> 
pledge,  from  Low  Lat.  u-udio,  radio,  from  ?•<"' 
=a  pledge,  from  Lat.  rag  (genit.  vadis)  =  a  pledge; 
cogn.  with  A.  S.  wed=a.  pledge.] 

1.  A  pledge,  a  pawn;    something  laid  down  a> 
security  or  pledge  for  the  performance  of  some  act 
by  the  person  depositing  the  thing,  and  to  be  for- 
feited in  case  of  non-performance. 

"  They  from  their  mothers'  brensts  poor  orphans  rend, 
Nor  without  gages  to  the  needy  lend."  Sum/y.s. 

2.  Anything  thrown  down  as  a  token  of  challenge 
to  combat. 

"There  take  my  gage,  behold  I  otter  it 
To  him  that  first  accused  him  in  this  cause. 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  bk.  v.,  s.  58. 

:).  A  pledge,  a  security, 
gage  (2),  8.    [GAUGE,  «.] 

gage  (3),  s.    [After  the  name  of  the  introducer.]) 
A  kind  of  plum.    [GREENGAGE.] 
gage  (1),  v.  t.    [GAGE  (1),  s. ;  Fr.  auger.] 
tl.  To  wager;  to  deposit  as  a  pledge  or  security 
for  some  act ;  to  wage  or  wager. 

"  I  gage  my  life,  my  falchion  to  attest." 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  23. 

t2.  To  stake,  to  risk. 

"He  gaged  but  life  on  that  illustrious  day." 

Scott:    Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  15. 

*3.  To  bind  by  pledge  or  security ;  to  engage. 

"  But  my  chief  care. 

Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time  something  too  prodigal 
Hath  left  me  gaged" 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

gage  (2),  v.  t.    [GAUGE,  n.] 

gag  -e-a,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  a 
British  botanist.  ] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Liliacefe,  tribe  Tulipese.  It  has 
radical  linear  leaves,  and  yellow  corymbose  or  um- 
bellate flowers.  The  sepals  have  no  nectariferous 
fold  or  depression,  the  style  is  conspicuous;  the 
capsule  is  membranous,  with  many  seeds.  About 
thirty  species  are  known ;  they  are  from  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia.  Gagea  lutea  is  the  Yellow  Gagea, 
or  Star  of  Bethlehem.  It  flowers  from  March  to 
May. 

*ga  ge  like,  adv.  [Eng.  gage,  s.  (1),  and  iifce.J 
In  the  manner  of  a  challenge. 

"  [She"]  stood  for  her  cause,  and  flung  defiance  down 
Gagelike,  to  man."  Tennyson:  Princess,  v.  170. 

*gag-gr,  s.   [GAUGEE.] 
gag  -g§r,  s.    [Eng.  gag ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  gags  or  silences. 

"That  very  worthless  author,  the  gagger  of  all  Prot- 
estants' mouths  forever." — Mountagu:  Appeal  to  Ca;sar. 
(Epis.  Ded.) 

2.  Found. :  A  lifter  used  in  founding,  consisting- 
of  a  light  T-shaped  piece  of  iron. 

gag  -gle,  *gag  -le,  t'.  i.  [Onomatopoetic.  Dut. 
liafihelen;  cf.  cackle.] 

1.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  goose. 

"  Birds  prune  their  feathers,  geese  gaggle,  and  crows- 
seem  to  call  upon  rain."—  Bacon:  .Vuf.  Hist.,  §823. 

2.  To  chatter;  to  talk  noisily  and  idly. 

"  But  when  the  priest  is  at  seruice  no  man  sitteth,  but 
gagle  and  ducke  like  so  many  geese."— Ilackluyt:  Voyages, 
i.  241. 

gag -gle,  s.    A  flock  of  wild  geese. 

gag  -gler,  s.    [Eng.  gaggl(e) ;  -er.']    A  goose. 

gag  -gllng,  *gag  -ling,  a.  &  s.    [GAGGLE,  v.] 

A.  -4s  adj.:   Cackling;    making  a  noise  like   a 
goose. 

"  If  I  have  company  they  are  a  parcel  of  chattering 
magpies;  if  abroad,  I  am  a  gaggling  goose." — Guardian, 
No.  132. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  noise  made  by  geese. 

"Being  descried  by  the  gaglingot  geese,  M.  Manlius. 
did  awaken,  and  keep  them  from  entrance." — Raleigh: 
History  of  the  World,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii.,  §1. 

*gag  -toSth,  s.  [Eng.  gag,  and  tooth.]  A  project- 
ing tooth. 

*gag -toothed,  a.  [Eng.  gagtooth;  -fd."\  Hav- 
ing projecting  teeth. 

gahn'-ite,  «.    [From  Gahn,  a  Swedish  chemist.] 

Mineralogy: 

1.  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  like  spinel  in 
octahedrons,  dodecahedrons,  &c.  Its  luster  is  vitre- 
ous or  somewhat  greasy,  its  color  green  or  brown, 
its  streak  grayish.  Composition :  Alumina,  3U'49  to 
6U-00;  oxide  of  zinc,  16'80  to  34'80;  sesquioxideof 
iron,  0  to  16-63,  &c.  Varieties:  (1)  Aulomolite  or 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     wh&t,     rail,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot,. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,    unite,    cur,     rule,     full;     try,     S?  rian.     ae,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


gaiacine 
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gaining-machine 


Zinc  Gahnite:  (2) I  Dysluite  or  Zinc-man^anoso-iron       *gain  (3),  s.    [Ir.  r7ain=an  arrow;  cf.  Low  Lat. 
,.J)  Kreittonite  or  Zinc-iron  Gatmite.   (See    ganeo=&  spear  or  dart.]    An  arrow. 


of  Spinel. 

2.  A  variety  of  Vcsuviauite  from  Gokmn  in  Fin- 
land. 

gaiacine,  s.    [GUIACIN.E.] 

Gai -an-Ite§,  s.pl.    [See  tho  def.J 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  branch  of  the  Eutychian?,  followers 
about  A.  D.  537  of  Gaian,  Bishop  of  Alexandria. 

ga'-Id-Ic,  a.    [Gr.  gaia=oarth.] 

('Iii-m.:  Relating  to  hypogeic  acid.  Name  given 
to  an  acid  obtained  from  hypogeic  acid. 

gal  e  tf ,  gay-e-ty,  *gay-i-ty,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gaye tf, 
from  </ay=merry.] 

,1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gay;  mirth;  mer- 
riment. 


Alisiiiiuilrr:   Fragment,  XII. 

gain,  *gayne,  *geine,  *geyne,  v.  I.  &  i.     [Fr. 

ijililii<-r.  |     |(i.VIN  ('!),  8.J 
A.  Trttlisitirc : 

1.  To  obtain  or  earn  as  profit  or  advantage;  to 
obtain  by  industry  or  tho  right  use  of  resounv~. 

"What  is  ft  man  profited  if  he  shall  gain   the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"—  Matthew  xvi.  26. 

2.  To  win  ;  to  acquire ;  to  get. 

"A  leper  once  he  lost,  and  gained  a  king  " 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  471. 

3.  To  obtain,  acquire,  or  come  by  in  any  way. 
"Ye  should  not  have  loosed  from  Crete,  and  have  gained 

this  harm  and  loss."— Acts  xxvii.  21. 


"Profane  men  stick  not  in  the  gaiety  ot  their  hearts." — 
Atterhury:  XeriuoiiH,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  12. 

2.  An  amusement;  that  which  makes  gay  ;  pleas- 
ure. 

"The  gaieties  of  life  get  hold  of  us." — Oilpin:  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

3.  Finery,  show,  gay  appearance. 
ga  -Ik-war,  s.    [GDICOWAR.] 
•gall  -Sr, s.    [GAOLER.]    A  jailer. 
*gail-lard,  a.    [GALLIARD.]    Brisk,  merry,  gay. 

'  Ther  as  that  any  gaillard  tapstere  was." 

fliain-er:  C.  T.,  3.336. 

gail-lar  -dl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Gaillard  do  Char- 

entonneau,  a  lover  of  botauy.J  „., 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  the  typical  one    «/  the  Earth. 


B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Tolerably,  pretty,  fairly;   a-,   i/uiti   well,  gain 
quiet.    (Local.') 

2.  Cheaply. 

"gain,  *gein,  adv.  &  pref.    [A.  S.  genii;  Icel. 
ijii'in;  O.H.Ger.gagan,gein;  Sw.  gen;  Dan.  <//Yn.J 

A.  -Is  nflr.  :  Back,  again. 

"  Vee  sal  gain  to  yur  maisturs  wend." 

Cursor  Mundi,  12.809. 

B.  As  pref.  :  Gain  was  largely  used  in  compound* 
with  tho  sense  of  back,  against,  in  opposition  ;  of 
these  compounds  only  gainsay  now  remains  in  use. 

C.  As  preposition  • 

1.  Toward. 

"  With  his  curt  sain  him  he  ferd." 

Cursor  Jluiiili,  5,243. 

2.  Against. 


"Gayn  holy  kyrk  was  I  rebel], 
Gain  fnder  and  moder  fers  and  felle." 

Cursor  Mundi,  28,094. 

*gain-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  gain;  -able.']    That  may 
or  can  bo  gained,  obtained,  or  reached. 

*gain-age  (age  as  Ig),  *gayn-age,  s.    [O.  Fr. 
uaignage;  Low  Lat.  gaijnagium;    Fr.  gagnage  = 


of  the  sub-tribe  Gaillardieae  (q.  v.). 

gail-lar  -dl-e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gaillardi(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«<».] 

Bot. :  A  sul>tribo  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Senecionideae. 

gall  -11-arde,  gal  -11-ard,  s.     [Ital.  gagliarda.] 

Music:  An  ancient  dance,  so  called  because  of  its 

gay  rhythm  and  motion.    It  is  said  by  some  to  have 

been  similar  in  character  to  the  Cushion  dance. 


4.  To  win ;  to  obtain  by  superiority  of  might  or 
right. 

"Fat  fees  from  the  defended  TTmbrian  draws, 
And  only  gains  the  wealthy  client's  cause." 

Vr'yden:  Persius,  sat.  iii. 

5.  To  reach  ;  to  attain  to. 

"In  such  discourse  we  gained  the  garden  rails." 

Tennyson:  The  Princess:  Conclusion,  80. 

6.  To  win  or  draw  to  any  side,  interest,  or  party; 

t0"Hlh.0sVhe.nhearthee,thouhast,a,-»Mthy  brother."-  raVsedVcuUivatrng0^   "'   "^   O*   P'anted  U°d 
Matthew  xviii.  15. 

n    er,    ,  a.      ,     ,  «,.  L  trowe  the  gaynage  of  the  ground,  in  a  gret  shyre, 

7.  lo  make  a  profit  of  •,  to  profit  by.  Nold  aparaile  that  place,  oo  poynt  tyl  otherende." 
"  If  you  have  two  vessels  to  fill,  and  you  empty  one  to  Piers  Plowman's  Creite,  391. 

^"A""  °'h.1r>  5")u  aai"  nothinB  °y  that."-Bnrn<*:  Theory       2.  The  horses,  oxen,  and  furniture  of  the  wain,  or 

the  instruments  forcarryingon  tillage,  which,  when 


..         v  —z — L-   L  «i —  ««imo.         i.   AU  jiuquire,  or  HuvaiuHgi1 ;  ro  i>roi 

:o  the  minuet,  of  which  it  was  probably  the  par-    in  interest,  possessions,  or  happiness, 
ent,  the  galhardwas  danced  by  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man. If  more  than  one  couple  performed  tho  dance 
they  did  so  independently  of  other  dancers.  (Stainer 
<£  Barrett.) 

gail-li-nel  -la,  gal-H-6-nSl -la,  s.  [Named 
after  the  algologist  Gaillon.l 

Bot. :  A  genus  formerly  held  to  belong  to  the  class 
of  animals  called  Infusoria,  but  now  ranked  with 
plants.  It  is  held  to  be  a  Diatom  of  the  sub-order 
•C'ymbellese.  It  is  called  also  Melosira,  and  Lysi- 
gonium  ;  or  Gaillonella  and  Lysigonium  are  made 
the  two  sub-genera  of  Melosira.  According  to 
Ehrenberg  every  cubic  inch  of  the  polishing  stone 
called  tripoli  contains  forty-one  thousand  millions 
of  individuals  belonging  to  Gaillonella  distans. 
Bog  iron  ore  is  made  up  of  the  cases  of  Gaillonella 
ferruginea  constituting  multitudes  of  threads. 

gal-lf,  gay-ly,  'gal-liche,  *gay-liche,  adv. 
£Eng. gay;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  gay,  merry,  or  joyful  manner ;  merrily ;  joy- 
fully, mirthfully. 

2.  Splendidly ;  finely. 

"  Brother  of  Fear,  more  gayly  clad." 

CrashattJ:  Steps  to  the  Temple;  Hope 

3.  Tolerably;  fairly. 

gain  (1),  8.    [Wei.  gan=a  mortise.] 
Joinery : 

1.  A  mortise. 

2.  A    beveled    shoulder  of 
strengthen  the  tenon. 


I.  To  produce  as  a  profit ;  to  earn.  a  villain  was  amerced,  were  left  free,  that  cultiva- 

"Lord,  thy   pound   hath  gained  ten  pounds."— Luke    tion  might  not  bo  interrupted.    (Burrill.) 

.  *gain'-call,  s.    [Pref.  gain;  Eng.  call.']    A  call- 
ing in  opposition. 

"That  other  letters  him  with  gaincall." 

Cursor  Mundi,  28,783. 

*gain'-call-Ing,  *ga  ne-call-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  gain- 
call;  -ing.] 

Scots  Law:  Revocation. 

"  That  the  forsaid  partiis  sail  stand  at  thar  deliueranca 
irrevocabilly  but  ony  uanecalling."—Act.  Audit.  (1489), 

*galn  -come,  *gain-cum,  *geln-cume,  s.   [A.  S. 
geancyme.]    A  coming  again  or  back  ;  a  return. 
"  But  whan  he  saw  passed  both  day  and  hour 
Of  her  gaincome,  in  sorrow  can  oppresse, 
His  woful  hart,  in  cure  and  heauiness." 

Chau<,er:  Testament  ofCreseide. 


xix.  16. 
*9.  To  profit,  to  advantage. 

"  But  for  all  this,  whan  that  he  seeth  his  time 
He  held  his  pees,  non  other  bote  him  gained." 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  bk.  i.,  852. 
B.  Intransitive: 
\.  To  acquire,  or  advantage ;  to  profit ;  to  advance 


binding  joist    to 
gain  (2),  *gaine,  "gaghenn,  *gayne,  *gein,  s. 


"Yea,  though  he  gaine  and  cram  his  purse  with 

crownes, 
"He  nought  foreseeth  what  treasons  dwells  in 

townes."  Gascoigne:  The  Fruits  of  War. 

*2.  To  profit ;  to  be  of  advantage. 

"No  gayneth  it  the  nought." 

Legend  of  St.  Gregory,  170. 
*3.  To  become,  to  result. 

"If  it    .    .    .    gain  to  be  necessary."— Eikon  Baailike. 
*4.  To  suffice,  to  last. 

"  Buy  me  a  pair  of  shoon  then. 
Clout (the  auld,  the  new  are  dear; 
Ae  pair  may  gain  ye  haft"  a  year." 

Ritson:  Scotch  Songs,  i.  174. 

T  1.  To  gain  ground:  To  advance  in  any  under- 
taking; to  make  progress  ;  to  acquire  strength. 
2.  To  gain  on  or  upon : 

(1)  To  advance  nearer ;  to  come  closer  to ;  to  gain 
ground  on. 

(2)  To  encroach  ;  to  make  way  by  degrees. 
"  Watchful  herons  leave  their  watery  stand, 

And,  mounting  upward  with  erected  flight 
Gain  on  the  skies." 

Dryden:  Virgil:  Georgia  i.  600. 

(3)  To  prevail  against;    to  have    an    advantage 
over. 

"The  English  have  not  only  gained  upon  the  Venetians 
in  the  Levant,  but  have  their  cloth  in  Venice  itself."— 
Addlioni  On  Italy. 

(4)  To  obtain  influence  with ;  to  gain  over. 

>d  behavior  had  gained  BO  far  on  the  emperor. 


gain  ed,  pa.  par.  &  adj.    [GAIN,  v."\ 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Having  received  advantage  or  profit. 
gained-day,  s.    The  day  gained  in  the  calendar 

when  sailing  eastward  around  the  world. 

gain'-Sr,  *gayn-er,  s.  [English  30/11  ,•  -er.]  One 
who  gains  or  obtains  profit,  interest,  return  or  ad- 
vantage. 

"The  cause  of  humanity  has  upon  the  whole  been  s 
considerpble  gainer  by  the  conflict."—  Portetts  vol  i  ser 
17.  (App.) 

*gain  -ful,  *gaine-full,  a.  [English  gain  (2),«.; 
f-ul  (l).\  Producing  gnin,  profit,  or  advantage; 
profitable,  advantageous;  productive  of  money. 

"Petty  found   it    a  gainful   speculation    to 
thither."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*gain 
• 


ey. 
send 


-rtl-ly',  *gayn-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gainful  ; 
n   a    profitable   or   advantageous    manner; 


2.  Interest,  profit,  emolument. 

"Small  were  his  gains  and  hard  his  work." 

Tennyson:  Sea  Dreams,  8. 

3.  The  act  of  gaining  or  acquiring ;  acquisition. 

"  The  double  gain  of  happiness." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gain,  profit 
emolument,  and  lucre:  "Gain  is  here  a  general 
term,  the  other  terms  are  specific :  the  gain  is  that 
which  comes  to  a  man :  it  is  the  fruit  of  his  exer- 
tions, or  agreeable  to  his  wish :  the  profit  is  that 
which  accrues  from  the  thing.  Emolument  is  a  spe- 
«iesof  gain  for  labor,  or  a  collateral  gain.  .  .  . 
Gain  and  profit  are  also  taken  in  an  abstract  sense ; 
lucre  is  never  used  otherwise ;  but  tho  latter  always 
conveys  a  bad  meaning.'1  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


profitably,  advantageously. 

"To  make  your  almes  dedes  gaynfutly  to  returnevnto 
you." — Udall:  Corinthians  xi. 

•gain  -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gainful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  gainful  or  profitable ;  profit,  gain, 
advantage. 

•gain'-glv-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  gain,  pref.,  and  giving.~\ 
A  misgiving. 

"It  is  but  foolery  ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  gaingiring 
as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman."—  Shakesn  Hamlet 
v.  2. 

gain  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GAIN,  r.] 
S^vJS?5l.*_%S?i.*?;^_*S.e.W  «•  &  ad''-       A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 


,  For  the  difference  between  to  gain  and  to  get. 
see  GFT. 


,  ,  ,  ,  , 

Llcel.  aei/M=advantageou3,  convenient.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Convenient,  suitable. 

2.  Direct,  straight. 

"  Forth  they  gonne  to  ride  a  geiti  path." 

Lydgate:  Story  of  Thebes. 

3.  Near,  contiguous,  close. 

4.  Handy,  dexterous. 

5.  Fine,  grand. 

"To  greithe  Josaphe  in  that  geyn  weede." 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  299. 

6.  Easy,  tolerable. 

*1.  Respectable,  honost. 


verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The   act  of  winninj?  or  obtaining  as  a    gain, 
profit,  or  advantage ;  acquisition. 

2.  Profits,  gains,  interest,  or  advantage  gained. 
*'  But  if  thy  gainings  do  surmount  expression, 

Why  doth  the  foolish  world  acorn  that  profession?" 
Donne.-  To  Mr.  T.  on  taking  Orders. 

gaining-machine,  s. 

Join, :  A  machine  for  cutting  grooves  across  the 
face  of  a  beam,  usually  to  receive  the  shoulder  of 
the  tenon,  so  that  the  stud  joist  or  post  framed  into 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat, 
-clan,      -tian  =  sban.     -tion. 


fell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


(bin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;lst.    ph  =  t 
-tion,      -slon  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


gaining-twist 

the  beam  may  have  a  strength  to  resist  lateral 
strain  greater  than  that  due  merely  to  the  tenon 
which  rests  in  the  mortise  proper.  The  machine  is 
also  adapted  for  rabbeting  and  transverse  cutting 
generally. 

gaining-twist,  s. 

Rifling :  A  rifle-groove  whose  angle  of  twist  be- 
comes greater  toward  the  muzzle.  This  allows  the 
ball  to  be  more  easily  started,  gaining  a  greater 
Telocity  of  twist  as  it  proceeds  toward  the  muzzle. 

•gain -less,  a.  [Eng.£ram,--'ess.]  Unprofitable; 
returning  no  profit  or  gain  ;  productive  of  no  advan- 
tage. 

"  [A  sin]  so  absolutely  gainless  to  himself  in  his  capac- 
ity, even  as  a  sensual  brute." — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  514. 

•gain -less-ness,  «.  [Eng.  gainless;  -ness.}  The 
quality  of  being  gainless ;  unprofitableness. 

"The  parallel  holds  too  in  the  ga i nlessness  as  well  as 
laborionsness  of  the  work." — More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

*galn-ly,  *gayn  11,  *gane-ly,  *gayn-licb.e, 
•gayn-ly,  *gayn-lych,  a.  &,  adv.  [Icel.  gegnlligr, 
a.  j  gegnliga,  adv.]  [GAix,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Well-formed  or  well-shaped ;   comely,  shapely. 
(Now   only  used   in    the  negative  compound  un- 
gainly.) 

"  [Thon]  that  art  so  gaynly  a  god." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  727. 

2.  Suitable,  convenient,  advantageous. 

B.  As  adv. :  Handily,  conveniently,  readily,  dex- 
terously. 

"He  might  with  ease  kneel  down,  and  so  might  the 
more  vainly  be  loaden?" — H.  .More;  Antidote  against 
Atheism,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

* 

to. 
the 

gain  -said  (ai  as  e),  pa.  par.  or  a,    [GAINSAY.] 

*  gain  -saw,  *  gayne-sawe,  *  geyn-sawe,  s. 
[A.  S.  gewn=against,  and  s«</u=a  saying,  a  saw 
(q.  v.).J  Gainsaying,  contradiction. 

"  To  him  is  there  no  geynsawe." 

Cursor  Mundi,  14,815. 

*galn-say,  s,  [GAINSAY,  v.J  Contradiction, 
denial,  gainsaying. 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  speak  against,  to  oppose,  to  contradict. 

"If  anyt/tti/Jisay  you,  ye  take  him  as  a  mortal  enemy. 
—Golden  Boke,  let.  14. 

2.  To  deny,  to  contradict. 

"If  he  it  geynsay,  I  wille  proue  it  on  him." 

Robert  de  Brunnf,  p.  154 

B.  Intrant. :  To  deny,  to  contradict. 

"  The  fearfull  chorl  durst  not  gafnesy  nor  dooe, 
But  trembling  stood,  and  yielded  him  the  pray." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  13. 

gain  -say-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  gainsay;  -er.~\  One  who 
Opposes,  contradicts,  or  denies  what  is  alleged ;  an 
Opponent,  a  contradictor. 

"If  St.  Paul  had  not  foreeeene  that  there  should  be 
gainsay  ers,  he  had  not  neede  to  haue  appointed  the  con- 
futation of  gainsaying."—  Latimer.-  Third  Sermon  before 
King  Edward. 

gain  -say-Iftg,  *gayn>Bey-ing,  *geln-sey-ing, 
*gen-sey-yng,  s.  fEng.  gainsay ;  -ing.]  The  act  or 
contradicting,  denying,  or  opposing;  contradic- 
tion, denial. 

"  We'll  part  the  time  between's,  then:  and  in  that 
I'llno  gainsaying."— Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

*gain  -sbme  (1),  adj.  [Eng.  gain;  suff.  -some.] 
Bringing  gain  or  profit;  profitable,  advantageous. 

*gain  -s6me  (2),  a.  [Eng.  gain,  a;  suff.  -some.] 
Gamly .  well-favored. 

"Noble,  wise, 
Faithful  and  gainsome." 

Massinger:  Roman  Actor,  iv.  2. 

*$ain-Bpar,  v.  t.  [Eng.  gain,  and  spur.]  To 
excite  by  tne  prospect  of  gain.  (Du  Bartas.) 

gainst,  prep.  [An  abbreviation  of  against  (q.v.).] 

*gain -stand,  v.  t.  [Pref.  #am-=against,  and 
En*?,  stand  (q.  v.)-]  To  withstand,  to  oppose,  to 
resist. 

"None  was  found  so  reithfnll  to  God,  that  he  durst  En- 
terprise to  resist,  nor  gainstand  the  manifest  impietie  of 
their  princes." — Appellation  of  John  Knox,  p.  21. 

*galn -Strive,  v.i.&t.  [Pref.  gain= against,  and 
Eng.  strive  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans.;  To  strive  in  opposition;  to  oppose, 
to  resist. 

"He  may  them  catch,  vnable  to  gainestrfue." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  12. 


1958 

B.  Trans. :  To  oppose,  to  strive  against,  to  resist, 
to  withstand. 

"  In  case  yet  all  the  Fates  gainstrive  us  not, 
Neither  shall  we,  perchance,  die  unrevenged." 
Klcliolas  (irimoald:  OVrro's  Ileatli,  in  Ellis,  vol.  ii. 

•gain -tak-Ing,  *gane -tak-Ing,  «.  [Eng.  gain 
=  again,  and  tailing.]  The  act  of  forcibly  taking 
again. 

"  Deforsing  of  the  officiare  in  execucion  of  his  office  in 
the  gane  taking  of  ane  caldrown  poundit  be  the  said 
offlcaire."— Aberd.  Reg.  (1588),  ver.  16. 

•gain  -yield,  *gan-yeild,  *gen-yell,  «.  [Eng. 
gai»i=again,  and  yield.]  A  reward,  a  recompense, 
a  requital. 

"  The  goddis  mot  condingly  the  foryeild, 
Eftir  thy  deserte  rendring  sic  ganueild." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  67,3. 

gair,  s.  [GpRE  (2),  «.]  A  triangular  piece  of 
cloth  inserted  in  a  dress  or  robe ;  a  gore. 

gair  -fd~wl,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  goi>=gare=stare,  and 
Eng./owif.J 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  locally  to  the  Great  Auk, 
now  extinct.  [AUK,  1.] 

•gair -Ish,  a.    [GARISH.] 
•gair  -Ish-lf,  adv.    [GARISHLY.] 
»gair  -Ish-ness,  s.    [GAJUSHNESS.] 
gait(l),s.    [GOAT.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  goat. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  silly,  simple-minded  person. 

"To  scorn  the  poor  silly  gait  of  a  lassie  after  he's 
keepit  company  wi'  her  sae  lang."— Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  xv. 

gait-berry,  s.  An  old  name  for  the  bramble- 
berry. 

gait  (2),  «.  [Icel.  ga<a  =  a  road,  a  way;  Sw.  gata 
=a  street;  Dan.  gade=a  street;  Ger.  gasse;  Goth. 
gatwo;  M.  H.  Ger.  gazze.] 

1.  A  path,  a  course,  a  way. 

"  I  descrie_d  his  way 
Bent  on  all  speed,  and  marked  his  aery  gait." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  668. 

2.  A  street. 

"  Westo  be  sene  on  Edinburgh  gaits, 
Fra  time  that  brauitie  began." 

Burel:   Watson's  Coll.,  ii.  6. 

3.  Steps,  walk. 

"Thou  art  so  lean  and  meager  waxen  late, 
That  scarce  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  gait." 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale,  600. 

4.  The  manner  or  style  of  walking ;  carriage. 

"'Tis  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait." 

Shakefp.:  Julius  Caesar,  i.  3. 

T  For  the  difference  between  gait  and  carriage, 
see  CARRIAGE. 
T  (1)  To  gang  one's  gait:  To  go  one's  way. 

(2)  To  gang  to  the  gait :  To  go  to  wreck. 

(3)  To  hold  the  gait:  To  hold  on  one's  way;  to 
prosper. 

(4)  To  take  the  gait :  To  depart ;  to  set  out  on  a 
journey  or  expedition  of  any  kind. 

gait  (3),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  charge  made  for  cattle  or  sheep  taken  in  to 
pasture ;  agistment. 

2.  A  sheaf  of  gram  tied  up. 

gait,  v.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  set  up  sheaves 
of  corn  on  end. 
gait  -ed,  a.    [Eng.  gait  (2) ;  -«d.] 

1.  Having  a  particular  gait  or  mode  of  walking; 
used  in  composition ;  as,  slow-gained,  heavy-gained, 
&c. 

2.  Accustomed  to  the  road.    (Scotch.) 

gait  -Sr  (1),  s.    [Fr.  guetre ;  O.  Fr.  guestre.'] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  ankle,  fitting  down  upon  the 
shoe.    It  is  usually  buttoned  or  buckled  upon  the 
outer  side,  and  has  a  strap  passing  under  the  sole 
of  the  shoe. 

2.  A  half-boot  with  a  cloth  top.    Now  gaiter  is 
also  used  colloquially  for  all  half-boots. 

gaiter-tree,  s.  An  old  name  given  to  the  bram- 
ble. 

gait  -er  (2).  s.  [Eng.  gait  (3),  s. ;  -er.]  One  who 
ties  up  sheaves  in  a  particular  manner. 

gait-8r,  v.  t.  [GAITER  (1),  s.]  To  furnish  or 
dress  with  gaiters. 

fgalt  -5r-e"tte,  s.  [English  gaiter;  dimin.  suff. 
-ette.]  A  gaiter ;  a  covering  for  the  leg. 

gait  -ling,  »get-ling,  *gyt-ling,  s.  [Eng.  gart 
(2),  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -iing.J  An  infant. 

*gaitre-berries,  •gaytre-beriis,  s.pl.  [Cf.  Mid. 
or  Prov,  Eng.  gattrebush,  and  yat£ridge=dogwood.] 
The  Dogwood  (Cornus  sanguinea) ,  or  the  Cornelian 
Cherry  (Cornus  mascula). 

"Laxatives  of  catapus  or  of  gaytre  beriis." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,541. 


galactophagist 


*gal,  *gale,  s.    [Icel.  gal=a  song,  a  charm.] 

1.  A  song. 

"  Blisse  and  ioye  and  gleo  and  gal." 

O.  Eng.  Mlscell.,  p.  97. 

2.  A  charm  ;  incantation. 

"Hie  ne  muge  heren  here  remenge  ne  here  gal." — Old 
Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  197. 

3.  Talking ;  speech. 

"  So  grym  a  was  in  gale."— Sir  Fentmkna,  1,888. 

ga-la(l),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  Scotch  cottont 
fabric. 

ga  la  (2),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  g«te=ornamcnt. 
finery,  festive  attire.]  A  show  or  pomp ;  festivity  ; 
mirth ;  a  holiday. 

" They  dressed  as  if  for  a  gala  at  Versailles."— .Vtu-oH- 
lay:  Hist.  F.ny.,  ch.  iii. 

gala-day,  s.    A  holiday  with  sports  or  festivities. 

gala-dress,  s.    Holiday  dress ;  h'nery. 

gal-a-Sln  -e-SB  (l),«.pJ.  [Gt.gala  (genit.  galak- 
ios)  =  milk,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tame.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  in  182S  by  Don  to  an  order 
of  plants  now  called  Francoacew. 

gal-a-9ln  -e-se  (2) ,  a.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  galax 
(genit.  galacis)  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  plants  of  somewhat  doubtful 
place  in  the  system.  Lindley  ranks  it  under  the 
Pyrolacese ;  some  botanists  under  the  Diapensiaceas. 

ga-lac  -ta-gfigues.,  s.pl.    [GALACTOOOGTJES.] 

ga-lac-tl-a,  s.  [Greek  galaktion= a  little  milkv 
dimin.  of  ga!«=milk.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub-tribe 
Glycinese.  Galactiapendnla,  a  native  of  Jamaica, 
is  a  pretty  flowering  climber,  cultivated  in  green- 
houses. 

ga-lac  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  gala  (genit.  gaiofcto«=milk ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.] 

1.  Orel.  Lang. :  Of  or  belonging  to  milk ;  obtained 
from  milk. 

2.  Attron.:  Of  or  relating  to  the  Galaxy  or  Milky 
Way. 

"  Around  the  poles  of  the  galactic  circle."— H.  Spencer: 
Instability  of  the  Homogeneous. 

galactic-circle,  s. 

Astron. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  John  Herschel  to 
the  circle  of  the  heavens  most  nearly  agreeing  with 
the  direction  of  the  Milky  Way. 

galactic-poles,  s.pl. 

Astron. :  The  poles  of  the  galactic  circle. 

ga-lac-tln,  ga-lac -tine,  s.  [Gr.  gala  (genit. 
0rtfaiMos)=milk;  Eng.  suff .  -in ;  -ine  (Chem.)  A 

Chem.:  A  nitrogenous  substance  obtained  from 
milk  by  first  precipitating  the  casein  with  acetic 
acid;  coagulating  the  albumen  by  boiling, remov- 
• "  -n_-J —  from 
ys- 

Tcohol.  Thirty-five  "parts  of  drietl  milk  yield  one 
part  of  galactin,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  precipitated  by  tannin, 
but  differs  from  gelatine  in  redissolving  at  60°. 
Galactin  emulsifies  fat.  It  is  found  in  the  blood, 
gastric  juice,  animal  membranes,  milk,  eggs,  and 
many  morbid  animal  fluids.  It  also  exists  in  the- 
juices  of  edible  plants,  and  in  the  fluid  of  the  em- 
bryonal cotyledons.  (  Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

ga-lac  -tlte,  «.  [Ger.  galactit;  Gr.  galaktite* 
lithos=a  stonewhich  when  wetted  andrubbed  gives 


out  a  milky  juice;  gata  (genit.  gakt/rtos)  =  milk.J 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Xatrolito  (q.v.).  It  occurs  in 
colorless  crystals,  of  circular  form,  in  the  south  of 
Scotland. 

"  Red,  white,  grey  marble,  jasper,  galactite." 

Sylvester:  The  Magnificence,  61. 

*ga-lac-t6-den  -dron,  s.  [Gr.  gafa  (genit.  ga- 
Zafc(os)  =  milk,  and  dendVon  =  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Artocarpaceae,  formed  to* 
include  the  cow-tree  of  South  America.  The  genus 
is  now  made  a  synonym  of  Brosimum,  and  the  cow- 
tree  is  named  B,  galactodendron. 

ga-lac  -td-gogues.,    ga-lae -ta-gSgnes.,  s.  pi.. 

[Gr.  gala   (genit.  gaiafctos)  =  milk,  and  agu=to  in- 
duce.] 

Mfd.:  M 
milk. 


Medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  of 


gal-ac-tom  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  gala  (genit.  galaktos) 
=  milk,  and  metron^a  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  milk  by  its  specinc 
gravity ;  a  lactometer.  It  consists  of  a  stem  and 
bulb,  the  latter  charged  with  shot  serving  as  bal- 
last, so  that  it  floats  upright  in  the  milk,  the- 
relative  specific  gravity  being  indicated  by  the 
centesimally  graduated  stem. 

gal-ac-toph'-a-glst,  s.  [Gr.  gala  (genit.  galak- 
ton)  =  milk,  andpAagein=toeat.]  One  who  subsists 
on  milk. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wet,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t. 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     sfin;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    car,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


galactophagous 

gal-ac-topll'-a-gous,  <i.  [Gr.  ynla  (Rpnit.  ualak- 
foe)  =  milk,  and  phayei>i=to  eat.]  Feeding  or  sub- 
sisting on  milk. 

gg.-lac-t&-pllor-i  -tls,  s.  [Gr.  gtil<ikti>/ilu>rus= 
giving  milk :  j;a/a=milk,  and  DAoro0*=bearing ;  sutf . 
-»<!«=denotin'g  inflammation  ;  Fr.  ootacfopfcorae.] 

Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  Lacteal  ducts. 

gal-ac-toph  -Sr-ous,  a.  [Gr.  gala  (gcnit.  <jul- 
afc£os)  =  milk,  andpfcerO=to  bear,  to  produce.] 

Ord.  Lang.  <&  Anat. :  Producing  milk ;  some-times 
applied  to  the  Lacteal  ducts  (q.  v.). 

g?.-lac-t&-p<>l-et  -Ic,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  nala  fgenit.  <;«(- 
<ifc«os)  =  milk,  and  ;>oiWfcos=rnaking  or  tending  to 
make ;  poteo=to  make.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Increasing  or  tending  to  increase  the 
flow  of  milk. 

B.  As  subst.:   A  substance   which   increases   or 
tends  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk. 

ga-lac  -tose,  s.  [Gr.gala  (genit,ffo(aWos)=milk, 
and  Eng.  suit',  -one  (C/iem.)  (a.  v.).l 

Cliem.:  C6Hi2O6,  also  called  Arahinose.  Obtained 
along  with  dextrose  by  boiling  milk  sugar  [LAC- 
TOSE] with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  neutralizing  with 
chalk;  filtering,  from  tho  nitrate  tho  galactose 
crystallizes  out  first.  It  can  be  purified  from  dex- 
trose by  being  less  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Ga- 


four  molecules  of  cupric  sulphate.  Nitric  acid, 
specific  gravity  1*2,  oxidizes  it  into  mucic  acid.  It 
does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  By  the  action  of 
sodium  amalgam  it  is  converted  into  dulcite. 

*gal-age,  s.  [Sp.  galocha—a.  wooden  shoe.]  A 
clog;  a  wooden  shoe,  [GALOCHE.] 

"My  heart-blood  is  well-nigh  frorne,  I  feel; 
And  my  galage  grown  fast  to  my  heel." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  February. 

ga-la  -go,  s.    {Fr.galago,  from  the  African  name 

Zool. :  Galagos.  A  genus  of  Lemurida?.  The  spe- 
cies have  large  orbits,  so  as  to  suit  their  nocturnal 
habits.  They  feed  chiefly  on  fruits,  devour  vegeta- 
ble gum,  and  inhabit  the  continent  of  Africa. 

ga'-lam,  s.  [An  East  Indian  word  (?).]  Seeotym. 
and  compound. 

galam-butter,  s. 

Ghent.:  A  solid  fat  resembling  palm  oil,  obtained 
from  Bassia  parkii  and  other  species.  It  melts  at 
43".  and  is  soluble  in  ether.  By  saponification  it 
yields  stearic  and  palmitic  acids;  called  also  Shea- 
butter. 

ga-lan  -ga,  ga-lan  -gal,  ga-lan  -gale,  8.  [Fr., 
Sp.,  &Ita\.galanga;  O.Fr.galingal;  Arab.e&«/rm, 
khalandj;  Persian  Jchulandj  =  a  tree  from  which 
wooden  bowls  are  made.] 

1.  Bot.:  Various  species  of  Alpinia.  specially  A. 
galanga,  A.  racemosa,  A.  allughas^  and  A.  pyramid- 
alis. 

2.  Tho  rhizomes  of  Alpinia  galanga,  a  native  of 
China  and  Java.    They  are  aromatic,  and  contain 
a  volatile  oil  and  a  crystalline  substance  called 
Kaempferide.    There  are  several  other  roots  called 
by  this  name :  they  are  used  as  an  aromatic  medi- 
cine in  China. 

gal- an -thus,  s.  [Gr.  0a/a=milk,  and  anthos= 
blossom,  flower.] 

Bot.:  Snowdrop.  A  genus  of  Amaryllids,  tribe 
Amarylleae.  The  perianth  is  six-partite,  campanu- 
late,  the  three  outer  sepals  spreading,  the  three 
inner  smaller;  erect, emarginate, no  crown.  Galan- 
thus  nivalis  is  the  common  Snowdrop.  [SNOWDROP.] 

gal-an-tine',  s.  [Fr.,  from  a  root  gal-,  seen  in 
Ger.  gallerte= jelly ;  cf.  Lat.  gelo=to  congeal.] 

Cookery :  A  dish  of  veal,  sucking-pig,  chicken,  or 
other  white  meat,  freed  from  bone,  tied  up,  boiled, 
covered  with  a  jelly,  and  served  cold. 

ga-lan'-t^,  a.    [A  corrupt,  of  gallant  (Q.  v.).] 

galanty-show,  s.  A  miniature  shadow  panto- 
mime. Sometimes  the  figures  are  thrown  upon  a 
screen  by  a  magic  lantern. 

"  That  reminiscence  of  the  nursery,  the  galanty~sHcni'." 
Caesell's  Technical  Educator,  pt.  x.,  p.  244. 

gal-a-pSc  -tlte,  8.  [Ger.  galapectit,  from  Gr. 
gala=mu]i ;  pektos= curdled,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 

Min. :  A  variety  of  ordinary  Halloysite,  from  Ang- 
lar.    (Dana.) 
Gal-a-te  -a>  e.    [Lat.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  A  sea-nymph,  daughter  of  Noreus 
and  Doris,  and  passionately  fond  of  Acis,  a  shep- 
herd of  Sicily,  whom  the  Cyclop  Polyphemus,  out  of 
jealousy,  killed  with  a  fragment  of  broken  rock. 

2.  Astron.:  [ASTEROID,  74.] 
gal-a-the'-a.s.    [GALATEA.] 

ZoOL:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Galathe- 
idse  (q.  v.).  Galathea  strigosa  is  found  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. 


gale 

the  projecting  sides  of  a  fishtail.  Sir  W.  Herschol 
believes  that  stars  are  not  scattered  at  tolerablj 
uniform  intervals  through  space,  but  are  congre- 
gated at  particular  spots.  The.  solar  syste_m  is.  in  a 
.stratum  of  stars,  the  thickness  of  which  is  inconsid- 
erable compared  witli  its  length  and  breadth.  The 
sun  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  stratum,  in 
proximity  to  the  front,  where  it  subdivides  into  two 
streams.  Looking  laterally  to  tho  right,  or  left  one 
sees  out  of  the  marchingregimentof  stars  into  com- 
paratively vacant  space,  but  looking  forward  or 
backward  the  front  or  rear  can  be  seen  blended 
together  so  as  to  constitute  the  appearance  called 
the  Milky  Way.  Among  other  colloquial  names 
uivrii  to  the  Galaxy  are  Jacob's  Ladder,  tho  Way  to 
St.  James',  Watling  Street  (London),  &c. 

gal  -ba,  s.  fA  corruption  of  calaba,  the  West 
Indian  name  of  tho  tree.]  A  durable  wood  pro- 
duced by  Calophyllutn  calaba.  [CALOPHYLLUM.) 

gal -ba  num,  «.  [Lat.  galbanum;  (iT.galbane; 
Hcb.  chitelbenak,  fromcWie(e6=fatne3s.] 

1.  Phar.:  A  gum  rosin  obtained  from  an  umbel- 
liferousplant,  Ferula  galbaniflua.     It  is  imported 
from  Persia  and  India.     It  occurs  in  translucent 
masses  of   brownish    yellow    agglutinated    tears 
which  have  a  peculiar   smell,  and  a  bitter  acrid 
taste.    It  yields  when  distilled  with  water  about 
seven  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil,  having  the  formula 
C(oHw,  boiling  at  160" ;  the  residue,  after  boiling 
with  milk  of  lime,  and  then  precipitating  the  filtrate 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  yellow  rosin,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.    When  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  this  resin  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
gas  it  yields  umbelliferone.      The   purified   resin 
yields  by  destructive  distillation  a  blue  oil,  which 
boils  at  289°,  and  has  the  formula  CjoHsoO.      It  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  the  blue  oil  obtained  from 
chamomile.    Galbanum  fused  with  caustic  potash 
yields  resorcin  06H4(OH)2'(l-3).    Galbanum  is  used 
to   prepare   Emplastmm    galbanl,     and   is   given 
internally  as  a  stimulating  expectorant. 

2.  Scrip.:  The  translation,  galbanum,  in  Exod. 
xxx.  34,  is  probably  correct.     It  was  one  ingredient 
in  the  holy  anointing  oil. 

gal'-bu.-la,,  s.  [Lat=a  yellow  bird,  supposed  to 
be  the  female  of  the  Golden  Oriole.] 

Ornith.:  Jacamar.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Galbulinas  (q.  v.) .  Example :  Galbula  para- 
disea,  the  Swallow-tailed  Kingfisher  of  Surinam. 

gal-blj-ll'-nse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  galbul(a),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -/nee.] 

Ornith. :  Jacarnars,  a  sub-family  of  Halcyonidee 
(Kingfishers),  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  con- 
nects with  Meropidse  or  Bee-eaters.  They  have  a 
long,  straight,  greatly-compressed  bill ;  the  wings 
ual  RT  «  TOr  nnlnrnin,  -  milkv  milk  white  of  moderate  length,  tho  fourth  quill  longest:  the 

f,««k,sin  JM^lSiJ^S&Sft  SSSMT.SSMS  BttghJS  ^ 

frequent  color.    They  are  found  in  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  building  in  holes  in  trees. 
They  sit  on  low  naked  branches  on  the  forest  paths, 
whence  they  dart  upon  butterflies, 
gal  -bu-lus,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  nut  of   the   cypress- 

Bot. :  A  collective  fruit,  allied  to  the  Strobilus 
(Cone-proper),  but  differing  only  in  being  round, 
and  having  tho  heads  of  the  carpels  much  enlarged. 
Example,  the  Juniper. 

*gal-der,  *gal-dere,  s.  [A.  S.  yaldor,  gealdor; 
IccT.  yaldr.]  Acharm,  an  enchantment. 
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gal-9.-tlie  -I-dae,  «. ;)?.  [Mod.  Lat.  galathea,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  aclj.  tuff.  -Wce.l 

Zo6l. :  A  family  of  decapod  Crustaceans,  sub-order 
Auomoura,  which  they  connect  with  the  Macrura. 

Ga-la  -ti-an  (tl  as  shl),  a.  &  s.   [Gr.] 

1.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Galatia,  a  country 
of  Asia  Minor,  lying  south  of  I'aphlagouia,  west  of 
Pontus,  and  north-east  of  Phrygia.    It  was  origin- 
ally a  part  of  Phrygia,  but  the  Gauls  or  Celts  hav- 
ing invaded  Asia  in  several  bodies,  conquered  and 
settled  in  this  country  about  B.  C.  241,  whence  the 
name. 

2.  Assubst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Galatia. 
TT  St.  PauVsEpistle  to  the  Galatians: 
Scripture  Canon :  A  NewTestament  Epistle,  stated 

in  ch.  i.  v.  1  to  have  been  written  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  a  claim  admitted  by  the  ancient  church  uni- 
versally, and  by  nearly  all  the  ablest  modern  critics. 
It  is  one  of  the  four  epistles  considered  by  Ferdi- 
nand Baur  as  genuine.  St.  Paul,  who  generally,  it 
appears,  used  an  amamiensis,  wrote  this  epistle 
with  his  own  hand  (vi.  11).  It  was  penned  justafter 
a  visit  by  the  apostle  to  the  Galatian  church  (i.6). 
Two  such  visits  had  taken  place;  the  first,  during 
which  he  founded  the  Galatiau  church,  was  about 
A.  D.  51  or  50  (Acts  xvi.  2) ;  the  second  was  about 
A.  D.55  (Acts  xviii.  23).  In  ch.  iv.  16  a  first  visit  is 
alluded  to,  implying  that  there  had  been  a  second. 
The  epistle,  then,  was  not  penned  till  at  least  A  D. 
55,  and  probably  not  until  A.  D.  57  or  58,  during  the 
first  part  of  the  Apostle's  residence  at  Ephesus  fxix. 
10).  The  subscription  at  the  end  of  the  epistle  which 
shows  that  it  was  written  from  Rome,  though  ac- 
cepted by  Baur,  is  rejected  by  most  critics.  The 
Galatian  church  consisted  mainly  of  Gentile  con- 
verts. On  these  Paul  did  not  impose  the  yoke  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  though  he  was  willing  to  tolerate 
its  use  among  the  Jewish  proselytes.  No  sooner 
had  he  departed,  however,  than  Judaizing  teachers 
appeared  in  the  Galatian  church,  represented  that 
Paul  was  not  on  a  level  with  tho  Apostles  originally 
chosen,  but  a  mere  subordinate  agent  whom  they 
had  sent  forth  ;  that  his  teaching  with  regard  to  the 
law  of  Moses  was  in  conflict  with  that  of  Peter,  and 
that  circumcision  was  indispensably  necessary  to 
salvation.  In  reply  to  these  teachers,  Paul  showed 
that  he  was  a  real  Apostle  (i.  15,  &c.),  and  that  he 
met  the  other  apostles  on  such  a  footing  of  equality, 
that  on  one  occasion  he  had  withstood  Peter  to  the 
face  when  he  was  to  be  blamed  (ii.  11-14,  &c.).  He 
reproaches  them  for  their  fickleness  in  so  quickly 
turning  from  the  pure  to  the  perverted  gospel  (i. 
6-9;  iii.  l,&c.),  exhorts  them  not  to  relapse  from 
Christian  liberty  into  the  bondage  of  Judaism  (iii., 
iv.,v.),and  concludes  with  practical  exhortations 
(vi.). 


flowers.] 

Bot,:  A  genus  of  Diapensiacese  or  of  Pyrolacerp. 
Galax  aphylli,  a  small  plant  growing  wild  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  found 
in  Europe. 

ga-lax'-I-as,  s.    [Gr.  gala.?aios=mi\ky.] 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Galax- 
iidse  (q.  v.). 

ga-lax  -I-dse,  ga-lax  -I-i-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
galaxias,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irfce.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Teleostoan  fishes,  sub-order 
Physostomata.  It  was  founded  by  Prof.  Mttller. 
They  are  akin  to  the  Salmonidee,  but  are  destitute 
of  an  adipose  fin  and  scales. 

gal-ax-?,  *ga-lax -I-as,  *gal-ax-ie,  s.    [Fr. 

galaxie,  from  Lat.  galaxias,  from  Gr.  galaxias—i\\Q 
milky-way,  gala  (gen.  </a/aAtfos)=milk.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit*:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  The  galaxy,  that  milky  way 
Which  nightly,  as  u  circling  zone,  thou  seest 
Powdered  with  stars."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  579. 

2.  Fig.:  An  assemblage   of    splendid    persons  or 
things. 

"The  crowded,  yet  clean  nnd  luminous  galaxies  of 
imagery,  diffused  through  the  works  of  Bishop  Taylor." 
— Dr.  Parr.  (Latham.) 

II.  Astron. :  The  Milky  Way.  It  constitutes  nearly 
a  great  circle  inclined  to  the  equinoctial  at  an 
angle  of  about  63%  and  cutting  that  circle  in  right 
ascension  Oh.  47  and  12h.  47  ,  so  that  the  northern 
and  southern  poles  are  situated,  the  one  on  right 
ascension  12h.  47',  declination  X.  27  .and  right  as- 
cension Oh.  47  ,  declination  S.  27'.  The  milky  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  belt  or  zone  now  described 
arises  from  the  blended  light  of  countless  multi- 
tudes of  stars,  each  doubtless  a  sun  to  some  system 
of  planets.  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  estimated  that  at  one 
portion  of  the  Milky  Way  116,000  stars  passed 
through  the  field  of  the  telescope  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  on  another  occasion  258,000  stars  in  forty- 
one  minutes.  Here  and  there  the  Milky  Way 
divides,  especially  at  one  spot,  where  there  is  a 
separation  into  two  portions,  somewhat  resembling 


"  Heo  bigolen  that  child  mid  guide  re  swithe  Htronge." 

Layamon,  ii.  384. 

gale  (1),  s.  [Dan.  gal—mad,  furious;  cf.  Icel. 
gola  —  a  breeze ;  galdr<thridh=a.  storm  raised  by 
spells ;  Ir.  &  Gael.  f/aJ=vapor,  smoke.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A   wind;    specifically,    one    stronger   than   a 
breeze,  but  less  violent  than  a  tempest;  it  is  usu- 
ally   used    in    conjunction    with    some   qualifying- 
adjective;  as,  a  gentle  gale,  a  strong  gale,  a  fresh 
gale,  &c. 

"  Both  shores  were  lost  to  sight,  when  at  the  close 
Of  day  a  stiffer  yale  at  East  arose." 

Dryden;  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  x. 

2.  A  breeze,  a  current  of  air. 

"  While  every  gale  is  peace,  and  every  grove 
Is  melody."  Thomson:  Spring,  873. 

II.  Fig. :  A  quarrel,  a  disturbance,  a  breeze,  a 
tumult;  noisy  excitement. 

"  Then  the  music  touched  the  gates  and  died, 
Rose  again  from  where  it  Beemed  to  fail, 
Stormed  in  orbs  of  song,  a  growing  gale." 

Tennyson:   Vision  of  Kin,  25. 

1  For  the  difference  between  gale  and  breeze,  see 
BREEZE. 

gale  (2),  s.  [A. S.  <7a/oJ=rent,  tribute.]  Aperiodic 
payment  of  rent  or  custom ;  an  installment  of 
money.  [GAVEL.] 

"  He  has  offered  20  per  cent,  reduction  on  all  rent  due, 
which  would  amount  to  £411,  and  60  per  cent,  on  a  single 
gale." — London  Daily  News. 


Mil,     btfy;     pout,    j<5wl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     $hin,     bengfc;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
•cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shua.     -tie,     -die,     <fec.  =  bel,      del. 


gale -day 


7\  Hanging-gale:  (Sec  extract.) 

"Mr.  Litton  said  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  the  use 
of  the  term  hanging-gale,  as  there  was  no  such  term  in 
the  Act.  A  hanging-gait  meant  a  gale  still  left  unpaid 
at  each  payment  of  rent." — London  Standard. 

gale-day,  s.  The  day  011  which  an  installment  of 
rent  is  due.  (Eng,) 

"The  rents  were  not  demanded  till  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months  after  the  gate-day."— London  Stantini-'i. 

gale(3),*gagel,  *gall,  *gaul,  *gayle,  *gaylle, 
subst.  [A.  S.  gayol;  Dut.  ga-gel.] 

Bot. :  Myrica  Gale ;  its  full  English  name  is  Sweot 
Gale.  It  is  called  also  Bog  Myrtle.  It  is  a  twiggy 
shrub,  two  or  three  feet  high,  occurring  in  bof*s  and 
moors  on  mountains  and  elsewhere,  ascending  to 
the  height  9!  1,800  feet.  It  is  found  in  Europe, 
Northern  Asia,  and  in  North  America.  The  flowers 
aro  in  catkins ;  the  leaves  are  covered  with  a  waxy 
pubescence.  It  yields  wax,  resin,  benzoic  acid,  and 
tannin.  [MyKiCA,  MYRICACE.S.] 

**Qale;mirtusi  mircetum  est  locus  vbi  crescitnt."-  Cathol. 
Anglicum. 

*gale(4),s.    [A.  S.  </o7.] 

1.  A  song. 

"  The  nyghtyngale 
In  wode  maketh  miry  gulf."         Alltatmier,  2,547. 

2.  A  noise,  chatter. 

"  LiBtenith  now  and  letith  gale."—Alisaunder,  2,047. 

gale(l),t>.  i.   [GALE  (!),«.] 
Naut. :  To  sail ;  to  sail  fast. 
gale  (2),  *gail,  *galyn,  v.  i-    [A.  S.  galan;  Icel. 
&  Sw.  gala;  Dan.  galv=to  cry,  to  sing.]    To  cry,  to 
sing,  to  croak. 

"Whan  the  Sompnour  herd  the  Frere  gale." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,414. 

gale  (3),  v.t.    [GALE(2),«.] 

Min. :  To  acquire  the  right  of  working,  as  a  mine. 
ga'-le-a,  s.    [Lat.=  a  helmet,  usually  of  leather, 
whereas  the  cassis  was  generally  of  metal.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  amnion. 

2.  Bot. :   Helmet;  the  arched  upper  lip  in  some 
labiate  flowers;  example,  Lamium  album. 

3.  Palceont.:  A  fossu  echinoderm,  shaped  like  a 
helmet. 

4.  Pathol.:   A  headache  extending  all  over  the 
head. 

5.  Surg.:  A  bandage  for  the  head. 
gal  -e-as,  s.    [GALLEAS.] 

Naut.:  A  low-built  French  galley  worked  with 
sails  and  oars. 

ga  -le-ate,  ga  -16-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  galeatus,  f rom 
galea— 'A  helmet. J 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Covered  with  a  helmet  or  helmet- 
shaped  covering. 

"A  galeatetl  echinus  copped." — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Sot.:  Helmeted;  having  a  Galea  (q.  v.). 

2.  Ornith .:  Having  a  crest  of  feathers  on  the  head 
like  that  of  a  helmet;  crested. 

gal-e-9y"-nus,  «  [Gr.  gale=&  weasel,  and  Tcyon 
(genit.  fcynos)=a  dog.] 

Palozont.:  A  genus  of  Viverridse,  from  tlie  Plio- 
cene of  CEningen.  It  seems  intermediate  between 
the  civets  and  the  dogs.  (Nicholson.) 

ga-le'-ga,  s.  [Etym.  somewhat  doubtful ;  con- 
sidered to  bo  probably  from  Gr.  gala  =  milk,  and 
ago=to  draw,  to  induce ;  these  plants  being  said  to 
increase  the  milk  of  the  animals  eating  them.] 

Bot. :  Goat's  Rue ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
tribe  ' Galegeee  (q.  v.).  They  have  pinnate  leaves, 
and  long  axillary  racemes  of  lilac  or  white  flowers. 
They  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
extend  to  Persia.  Galega  officinalis  was  formerly 
used  in  fevers  and  convulsions. 

ga-leg'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galeg(a),  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.1 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Loteae  (q.  v.). 

ga'-le-i,  s.    [Gr.  galeos=a  kind  of  shark.] 

Zoology:  That  division  of  elasmobranch  fishes 
which  includes  the  shark. 

gal  -e-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  gale(us)  (q.  v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Squalina  (Sharks).  They 
have  small  spiracles,  two  dorsal  fins,  both  of  them 
destitute  of  spines,  and  an  anal  fin.  [G  ALECS.] 

gal-S-mg'-ta,  gaU-mS  -ta,  s.  [A  native  word.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

galemeta-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  The  native  name  in  Jamaica  for  Bumelia 
salicifolia. 

ga  IS'-mjfs,  «.  [Gr.  gale=a  weasel,  and  mys=& 
mouse.] 

Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Soricidie  (Shrews) ,  often  called 
Mygale ;  a  name,  however,  which  is  yet  more  com- 
monly applied  to  a  genus  of  spiders.  Galemys,  or 
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Mygrile  moschata,  Linnseus'  Castor  moachatus,  is 
the  Muscovy  or  Musk-rat,  called  by  the  French 
Desman.  It  is  found  in  Russia.  Galemyt,  or 
Myyale  pyrenaira,  occurs  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. [MYGALE. J 

ga-le  -na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ?/rt/e/ie=stillness  of 
the  sea;  so  called  from  its  supposed  property  of 
quieting  the  violence  of  disease ;  Fr.  galene.] 

*1.  Onl.  Lang.:  A  supposed  remedy  or  antidote 
for  poison. 

2.  Min.:  [GALENITE.] 

ga-len'-Ic  (1),  ga-len  -Ic-al  (l),  adj.  [English 
galen(a) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
galena. 

galenic-pharmacy,  s.  That  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession whicli  deals  with  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cines by  infusion,  decoction,  <fcc.,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  chemically  prepared. 

ga-len -1C  (2),  ga-len -Ic-al  (2),  a.  [See  def.J 
Pertaining  to  Galen,  a  celebrated  physician,  born  at 
Pergamus,  A.  D.  131,  and  said  to  nave  died  at  Rome 
about  A.  D.  200.  or  his  method  of  treating  diseases ; 
remedial. 

*0a  -len-Ifm,  s.  [From  Galen,  the  physician,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  Tho  doctrines,  or  method  of  treat- 
ing diseases  taught  by  Galen. 

*Ga -len-Ist,  «.  [From  Galen,  and  Eng.  suff. 
•ist.]  A  follower  or  disciple  of  Ualeii ;  a  (ialenite. 
(Massinger :  Part,  of  Love.) 

Gal'-en-lsts,  8.  pi.  [Named  from  their  founder, 
Galon  or  Galenus  Abrahans  de  Haan.  (Def.)] 

Eccleniol.  <&  Ch.  Hist. :  An  Anabaptist  sect,  one  of 
two  into  which  the  Waterlanders  split  in  1664. 
Galen,  their  founder  [Etym.J,  was  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine and  a  minister  among  the  Menuonites  at  Am- 
sterdam. He  is  said  to  have  taught  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  not  so  much  a  body  of 
truths  to  be  believed  as  of  principles  to  be  obeyed. 
His  enemies  accused  him  of  havmg  Socinian  pro- 
clivities, a  charge  from  which  the  States-General 
acquitted  him  on  September  It,  1663, 

tga-len-ite  (1),  ga-le -na,  s.  [Latin  galen(a)  = 
(1)  lead  ore;  (2)  the  dross  of  melted  lead;  -ite 
(Mm.).] 

M in. :  An  isometric,  metallic  ore  with  cubic  cleav- 
age. It  occurs  also  tabular,  or,  rarely,  fibrous. 
Hardness,  2'5-2'75 ;  specific  gravity,  7*25-7'70 ;  luster, 
metallic ;  color  and  streak,  lead-gray.  Composition : 
Sulphur,  13*4 ;  lead,  86*6=100.  It  sometimes  contains 
a  small  amount  of  silver,  zinc,  antimony.  &c.  Vari- 
eties: (1)  Ordinary  galena.  (2)  Argentiferous  ga- 
lena. (3)  Galena,  with  impurities  of  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, &c.  Under  this  head  are  ranked  Bleishweif, 
Targionite,  and  Steinmannite.  (4)  Galena  contain- 
ing an  excess  of  sulphur.  It  includes  supersulphu- 
reted  lead.  (5)  Targionite  (q.  y.).  Occurs  in 
Metamorphic  and  Silurian  rocks,  in  the  Mountain 
Limestone,  &c.  (Dana.) 

*Ga  -len-lte  (2),  a.  [From  Galen,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ife.]  A  physician. 

"Not  much  unlike  a  skillful  Galenite." 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas;  The  Troptiies. 

g?,-le-n6-$er  -9,-tlte,  s.  [Lat.  galena;  Gr.  keras 
(genit.  keratos) =the head.and Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'} 

Min. :  The  same  as  PHOSGENITE  (Dana) ;  called 
in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  Cromfordite 
(Q.y.).  _ 

gal-e-Ob  -do^-lon,  s.  [Gr.  galeobdolon=a  blind 
nettle ;  galee  =  a  weasel,  and  bdolos~&  fetid  scent.J 

Bot. :  Weaselsnout.  A  sub-genusof  Lamium(q.  v.). 
Tlie  old  Galeobdolon  luteum,  the  Yellow  Weasel- 
snout  or  Yellow  Archangel,  is  now  Lamium  galeob- 
dolon.  It  is  found  in  hedges  and  copses,  chiefly  on 
chalk  and  limestone,  from  Yorkshire  south  in  Eng- 
land, and  through  Northern  Europe  to  Western 
Siberia. 

gal-e-&-C§r  -do,  s.  [Gr.  galeos  =  a  shark,  and 
fcerdo=a  fox.  1 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Sharks  founded  upon  teeth 
obtained  from  the  cretaceous  rocks,  and  from  the 
Eocene  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 

gal-e-6  -de§,  s.  [Gr.  gale=a  weasel,  and  eidos= 
form,  appearance.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Galeodidae 
(q.  v.).  Galeodes  aranoidesis  found  in  the  sandy 
deserts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  is  said  to 
annoy  camels,  and  inflict  an  envenomed  wound  on 
man. 

gal  S-5d  -I-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  galeod(es), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Arachnida  (Spiders),  order 
Adelarthrosomata.  It  is  sometimes  called  also  Sol- 
pugidce.  The  f  alces  or  m  andibles  aro  very  large  and 
chelate",  the  maxillary  palpi  are  in  the  form  of  long 
feet ;  there  are  two  eyes  on  the  front  of  the  head ; 
the  cephalothorax  and  abdomen  are  distinctly 
separate  from  each  other  and  both  segmented, 
and  the  respiration  is  by  trachea?.  The  animals  are 
nocturnal  and  predatory ;  they  inhabit  the  warmer 
regions. 


galiaceae 

gal-e-o-pl-the  -9l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fialeopi- 
//;-'•,,  ?,s)  (q.  y.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -/(/if.  | 

ZoOl.:  Flying  Lemurs.  A  family  of  Mammalia, 
order  Insectivora,  which,  however,  it  connects  witli 
the  Quadrumana.  It  contains  only  the  genus  Gale- 
opithocus  (q.  v.). 

gal-e-6  pl-the  -CUB,  s.  [Gr.  galee=a  weasel,  and 
pithekos~ni\  ape,  a  monkey.] 

ZoOl.:  Flying  Lemur ;  the  typical  and  only  genus 
of  the  family  Galeopithecidse  (q.  v.).  They  have  a 
membrane  extending  from  the  nape  of  the  nock  to 
the  forelegs,  and  thence  to  the  hind  ones  and  the 
tail.  This  enables  them  to  take  long  leaps  from 
tree  to  tree.  It  is,  however,  only  a  parachute  to 
support  them  in  the  air,  not  a  wiuf?  to  enable  tlipm 
to  fly  like  bats.  They  are  found  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  best-known  species  is  Cia'cnpi- 
thecus  volans,  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo. 

gal-e-0p'-8ls,s.  [Lat.  galeopsis;  Gr.  galeojmin, 
from  9afec=a  weasel,  and  op«i's=appearance.  Tlie 
comparison  is  between  the  corolla  of  tlie  plant  and 
a  weasel's  head.] 

Bot. :  Hemp-nettle.  A  genus  of  Labiata>  (Lami- 
aceae),  family  Lamid«>.  Tho  calyx  is  campanula!*, 
the  anther  cells  opposite,  bursting  transversely  by 
two  valves.  Tlie  following  are  well-known  species : 
(1)  Galeopsis  lartainim,  the  Hod;  (2)  G.  duliia.the 
Downy ;  and  (3)  G.  tetrtihit,  the  Common  Hemp-net- 
tle. G.  versicolor,  the  Large-flowered  Hemp-nettle, 
is  reduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  a  sub-species 
of  No.  3. 

gal-er-Ic  -u-late,  ».  [Lat.  galericulum,  dim.  of 
</a/erus=ahat  or  cap.] 

Botany,  <&c. : 

1.  Covered  as  with  a  hat  or  cap. 

2.  Having  a  tuft  or  plume.    (Paxton.) 

tgal'-er-lte,  s.    [Lat.  gater(us)=a  hat  or  cap; 

•ite  (Min.).]     [GALERITE8.  ] 

Palceont.:   An    echinid   of   the  genus  Galerites 
(q.v.). 
gal-er-1  -te§,  s.    [GALEHITE.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Galer- 
itidw  (q.  v.).  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  chalk. 

gal-er-lf-I-d!B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  galeriti.es) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Echinoderms,  order  Echi- 
noidea.  [GALERITES.] 

*gal-ern,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  north  wind. 
(Evelyn :  Complete  Gardener.) 

gal-Sr-fl'-ca,  s.  [Lat.  galerum=&  helmet-like 
covering  for  the  head;  a  cap,  a  bonnet.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Galer- 
ucidap. 

gal-e-ru  -$I-dS8,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galeruc(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  tetramerous  beetles,  sub- 
tribe  Cyclica.  They  are  by  some  comprehended  in 
the  Chrysomelidw.  The  length  of  the  antennae  is 
half  that  of  the  body  or  less.  They  are  of  the  same 
thickness  throughout,  or  thicker  toward  the  end, 
and  the  insects  themselves  aro  ovoid,  oval,  or  nearly 
hemispherical. 

ga-les  -te§,  s.  [Gr.  galee=a  weasel,  and  lestes=& 
robber.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  mammalia,  founded  on  re- 
mains from  the  Purbeck  Beds,  which  are  of  upper 
oolitic  age.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  insectivorous 
and  marsupial  mammal. 

gal  -8ts,  «  pi.  [Fr.  oa!cf=a  pebble,  a  shingle.] 
The  splinters  of  stone  broken  off  by  tlie  stroke  of 
tlie  mason's  chisel.  Also  called  spauls. 

gal  -e-iis,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Class.  Lat. galeos; 
Gr.  gale os=a  kind  of  shark  or  dog-fish.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Galeidae. 
Galeus  vulgar  is,  which  is  six  feet  long,  is  destructive 
to  the  fisheries.  It  is  called  the  Common  Tope,  the 
Penny  Dog,  and  the  Miller's  Dog.  Mustelits  until 
is  smaller,  has  flat  teeth,  feeds  chiefly  on  crustacew, 
and  is  called  the  Raymouthed  Dog. 

ga  Ie-w5rt§,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  gale,  and  worts.] 

Bot. :  Tho  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  Myrica- 
cess,  of  which  Myrica  gale  is  the  type.  [(JALE, 
MYRICA.] 

gal-I-a,  ».    [GALL.] 

Med. :  A  medical  preparation  containing  gall. 

gal-I-a  -56-88,  gal-l-8-aJ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin 
gali(um)  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece; 
-ece.\ 

Bot. :  Stellates,  an  order  of  Epigynous  Exogens. 
alliance  Cinchonales.  The  name  Stellates,  formed 
from  Stellatee,  given  by  Ray  in  A.  D.  1690,  refers  to 
the  star-like  appearance  of  the  flowers.  The  order 
consists  of  herbaceous  plants,  with  angular  stems, 
whorled  exstipulate  leaves,  and  minute  flowers^ 
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Calyx  superior  obsolete  or  four,  five,  or  six-lobed. 
I'orolla  monopetalous,  valvate,  rotate,  or  tubular, 
its  divisions  the  same  in  number  as  those  of  tin- 
•calyx,  as  are  the  stamens.  Fruit  a  didymoua  iiiilc- 
hiscent  pericarp,  with  two  cells  and  two  SIM •<!-. 
HcvL-n  or  ci*;ht  genera  and  from  IMI  1i>:3-'0  spedesare 
known;  all  from  cold  and  temperate  regions,  or,  if 
from  hot  countries,  then  from  hills. 

*ga  -lie,  a.    [GAELIC.] 
Ga-li9  -I-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Galicia,  a  province 
in  the  northwest  of  Spain. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Galicia. 
Gal  I-le-an,   (1),  Gal-M» -an  a.&s.     [From 

Galilee;  Eug.  adj.  sutf.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Galilee  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Oeog. :  A  native  or  inhabit  ant  of  Galilee. 

II,  History : 

1.  The  followers  of   Judas  the  Gaulonite,  who 
resisted  the  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  by  Quiri- 
nius,  the  Cyrenius  of  St.  Luke  (Luke  ii.  1),  and  gave 
the  Romans  trouble  till  the  captureof  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  in  A.  D.  70. 

2.  (PI.) :  A.  name  applied  to  Jesus  and  His  disci- 

&les,  from  the  intimate  connection  they  had  with 
alilee  (Matt.  xxvi.  69 ;  Mark  xiv.  70) ;  hence  applied 
by   Pagans  and   Mohammedans,  as  a  term   of  re- 
proach, to  Christians  generally. 

"And  wounds  by  Galileans  given, 
The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven." 

Byron :  The  Giaour. 

Gal-I-le -an  (2),  a.  [After  Galile(o);  Eng.  suff' 
-on.]  Pertaining  to  or  invented  by  Galileo,  the 
celebrated  astronomer. 

Galilean-telescope,  .-•. 

Optic  instru. :  A  telescope  of  the  simplest  con- 
struction, like  an  opera-glass.  It  has  only  two 
lenses,  one  an  object-glass,  the  other  a  diverging  or 
concave  eye-piece. 

Gal'-I-lee,  s.  [Gr.  Galilaia;  Heb.  Gelilah.  from 
galil=  (as  subst.)  a  circle,  a  region,  (as  adj.)  rolling, 
turning.  See  def.  1.] 

1.  Geog.:  A  Roman  province,  comprehending  all 
the  nortn  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan.    As  the 
term  Asia  began  with  a  small  patch  of  territory  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  gradually  had  its  meaning  extended 
till  it  took  in  all  the  Asiatic  continent,  so  the  word 
Galilee  was  flrst  applied  to  a  fragment  of  the  tribe 
of    Naphtali,    constituting    its   northern    portion 
(Joshua  xx.  7;  2  Kings  xv.  29).    It  was  mostly  in- 
habited by  Gentiles  (Isaiah  ix.  1;  IMaccab.  v.  20- 
23).    In  the  New  Testament  times  the  word  had  the 
more  extended  meaning,  and  we  learn  from  Jose- 
phus  that  there  were  an  UpperandaLowerGalilee. 

2.  Arch. :  A  porch  or  chapel  at  the  entrance  of  a 
church.    In  the  galilee  were   formerly    deposited 
corpses  previous  to  interment,  and  religious  pro- 
•cessions  were  formed.    The  name  is  derived  from 
the  expression  in  the  Bible,  "  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles." 

gal-I-ma  -ti-a  (tl  as  shl),  s.  [Fr.,  prob.  a  form 
of  go(»ma/rfe=Galimaufray  (q.  v.),  but  tradition- 
ally said  to  be  derived  from  the  confusion  of  an 
advocate  who,  pleading  the  case  of  a  man  named 
Matthew,  from  whom  a  cock  had  been  stolen,  used 
the  words  Galli  Mathias=ttie  cock's  Matthew, 
instead  of  Gallus  ifaMUce=Matthew's  cock.] 

I.  Lit. :    Nonsensical  language;  an  absurd  mix- 
ture of  words. 

II.  Fig.:  Any  absurd  mixture ;  a  hotch-potch. 
"Her  dress  like    her    talk  is  a  aalimatia  of    several 

countries." — H.  Walpole. 

gal-I-mS  -ta,  s.    [GALEMETA.] 

gal  -In-gale,  s.  [O.  Fr.  garinrial;  Fr.  galangal; 
•Ger.  galgant,] 

Bot.:  Cyperus  longus,  a  perennial,  tall  sedge, 
with  an  umbellate  cyme,  and  erect,  red-brown 
.glumes. 

"The  rote  is  gingeuir  and  yalingale." 

Land  of  Cockayne,  71. 

gal-In-so  -ga,  s.  [Named  after  Don  M.  M.  de 
•Galinsoga,  a  Spanish  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composite.  Only  one  or  two 
species  are  known.  Galiitsoga  parviflora  was 
brought  from  Peru,  and  has  rooted  itself  in  culti- 
vated fields,  and  on  roadsides.  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 
gal-ln-so'-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galinsog(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea}.\ 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionidese,  type  Galin- 
soga. • 

gal-1-on-gee,  8.    [A  Turkish  word.]    A  sailor. 
"All  that  a  careless  eye  could  see 
In  him  was  some  young  yaliongef." 

Byniu  .•  Briile  of  Abgaon,  ii.  9. 
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gal-I-6t,  gal-le-&t,  gal  Xll-ot,  *.    [Fr.  fjaliote, 
from  Low  Lat.  yaleofa,  dimin.  of  f}alea=a  galley  ; 
Span,   galeota; 
Ital.  <!<t/'  <>t fa.']      .   .    __ H 

Naut.:  For- 
merly, n  galley 
propelled  by 
sails  and  oarst 
having  one 
mast  and  six- 
teen to  twenty 
seats  for  row- 
ers; used  by 
most  of  the 
maritime  na- 
tions of  conti- 
nental Europe, 
and  called  by 
substantially 
the  same  name 
in  the  Romance 
languages. 
Now  a  strong 
and  cumbrous, 
bluff-bowed,  two-masted  vessel,  used  in  the  Dutch 
merchant  service. 

"Finding  the  same  deep  enough  to  harbor  therein 
gallies  and  galliots  in  good  number,  proceeding  further, 
he  found  a  very  open  place." — Hackluyt;  Voyages,  iii. 
313. 

gal-I-pe  -$.,  s.  [The  name  given  to  the  plant  in 
Guiana ;  Fr.  galipte.galipier.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Kutacese,  tribe  Cusparia.  Gali- 
pea  oflicinalia  or  G.  cusparia*  the  latter  called  also 
Bonplandia  trifoliata,  furnishes  Angostura  bark 
(q.v.). 

gal  -I-p6tt  s.    [Fr.] 

Comm. :  The  French  name  for  the  white  viscid 
resin  which  exudes  from  the  stem  of  Pinus  mari- 
tima,  after  an  incision  has  been  made.  The  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  vessels  in  which  it  was 
collected  or  preserved.  [GALLIPOT.] 

ga  -ll-ftm,  s.  [Lat.  galium;  Gr.  0aZton=the  Yel- 
low Bedstraw  (Dioscorides)  ^  from  gala— milk,  which 
some  species  of  the  genus  are  used  to  curdle.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order Galiaceae  (q.v.).  Corolla  rotate,  four-cleft: 
stamens  four;  fruit didymous or  dry,  often  hispid 
or  tubercled.  About  150  species  are  known.  The 
mostcommon are:  (1)  Galium verumand(2)  G.  cru- 
ciata,  perennial,  with  yellow  flowers  :  (3)  G.  paluatre, 
(4)  G.  uliginosum,  (5)  G.  saxatile,  (6)  G,  sylvestre^ 
and  (7)  G.  mollugo,  perennial,  with  white  flowers 
and  very  minute,  glabrous,  smooth  granulate  or 
rough  fruit;  {8)  G.  borealet  perennial,  with  white 
flowers  and  hispid  fruit ;  (9)  G.  aparinet  (10)  G.  tri- 
cornel  and  (11)  G.  parisienxe ,  annual,  with  white  or 
greenish  flowers,  large  f  ruit,  and  the  angles  of  the 
stem  and  the  margins  of  the  leaves  prickly.  No.  5, 
the  Smooth  Heath  Bedstrawt  flowers  from  July  to 
September  on  heathy  spots  and  hilly  pastures  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  some  places  to  whiten  the 
ground.  No.  1  is  the  Yellow  Bedstraw,  which  also 
is  common.  Its  flowers  are  used  to  curdle  milk.  No. 
9  is  the  Goose-grass  or  Cleavers,  which  is  abundant 
in  hedges;  the  hooked  fruits  cling  to  the  coats  of 
animals,  and  are  thuswidely  dispersed.  An  extract 
of  G.  rigidum,  a  foreign  species,  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully in  epilepsy,  as  has  an  extract  of  No.  7. 
The  torrefied  grains  of  various  species  of  Galium 
are  a  good  substitute  for  coffee. 

gall  (l),*galle,  «.  [A.  S.  gealla;  O.  Northumb. 
galla;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gal;  Icel.  gall;  Sw.  galla; 
D&n.galde;  tier,  galle;  Lat./eJ;  Gr.  chole.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Gall  is  the  greatest  resolvent  of  curdled  milk.  Boer- 
haave  has  given  tit  a  time  one  drop  of  the  gall  of  an  eel 
with  success." — Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

(2)  The  gall-bladder. 

**  The  married  couple,  as  a  testimony  of  future  concord, 
did  cast  the  gall  or  the  sacrifice  behind  the  alter." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  exceedingly  bitter. 

"la  mi  mete  gave  thai  galle  to  be." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter;  Ps.lxvii.  22. 

(2)  Rancor,  malignity,  bitterness. 

"  The  time  hath  been  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fall 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall." 

Byron:  English.  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

*(3)  Anger;  bitterness  of  mind. 

"  They  did  great  hurt  unto  his  title,  and  have  left  a 
perpetual  gall  in  the  mind  of  the  people."—  Spenser: 
Present  State  of  Ireland. 

(4)  Impudence;  brazen  assurance.    (U.S.  Slang.) 
II.  Physiol.:  The  same  as  BILE  (q.  v.). 
\\Gall  of  Glass:  The  neutral  salt  skimmed  off  the 
surface  of  crown-glass ;  also  called  Sandiver  (q.  v.). 
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gall-bladder,  s. 

Anat.:  A  pear-shaped  membranous  sac,  three  or 
four  inches  long  by  oue  and  a  half  broad,  lodged 
obliquely  in  a  fossa  on  the  under  surface  of  tin- 
right  lobe  of  the  liver.  The  neck,  which  is  shapt-d 
like  the  letter  S,  bends  downward  and  terminates 
in  the  cystic  duct. 

"  He  had  at  divers  times  found  worms  in  the  gall.bl<t-!- 
•/'•;•  in  persons  he  hud  opened  at  Duseldorp." — Derlnnu: 
Pltijsicu-Tlieultjyy,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  vi.  (Note.) 

gall-duct,  8. 

Anat.:  A  duct  which  conveys  the  bile;  a  Bile- 
duct  (q.  v.). 

gall-pipe,  8.    The  same  as  GALL-DUCT  (q.  v.). 
*gall-wet,  a.    Full  of  gall  or  bitterness. 
"  Or  do  the  relic  ashes  of  hia  grave 
Revive  and  rise  from  their  forsaken  cave? 
That  wo  with  gall-wet  words  and  speeches  rude, 
Control  the  manners  of  the  multitude." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  ii.    (Prol.) 
gall  (2),  s.    [O.  Fr. galle,  from  Lat.  galla=a  gall- 
nut;   Dut.  (jalnort;   Fr.  gate,  noix  de   gale;  Ital. 
galla ;  Gor,  gallapfel.'] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Gen.  (Bot.):  A  morbid  excrescence  on  the  leaf 
or  leaf-bud  of  any  plant,  arising  probably  from  the 
puncture  of  a  cynips.    These  small  hymenopterons 
insects  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  leaves,  <fec.,  of 
various  plants,  each   species  being  limited  to   a 
single  plant,  or  even  a  single  part  of  one ;   thus 
there  is  a  Cynips  ficus  caricce  on  the  common  fig,  a 
Ci/nips  fagi  on  the  beech,  and  a  Cynips  guercus 
folii  on  the  leaves  of  the  common  oak.    The  so- 
called  oak-apples  are  not  fruits  but  morbid  excres- 
cences  produced   by  Cynips   terminalis,  so  called 
because  it  deposits  its  eggs  at  the  extremity  of  the 
shoots  on  the  tree.    Some  galls  have  at  times  been 
mistaken  for  fungi,  but  proper  care  can  distinguish 
between  the  two. 

2.  Spec.  (Bot.  <£  Comm.) :  The  galls  of  commerce 
are  produced  by  the  puncture  by  Ci/nips  gallce  tine- 
toria  of  the  leaf-bud  of  guercus  infecioria,  or  more 
rarely  of  some  other  species  of  oak.    In  the  hole 
made  by  the  insect,  an  egg  is  deposited,  in  due 
time  to  be  developed  into  a  larva,  which  eats  its 
wajr  out  when  it  comes  to  the  perfect  state.    One 
variety  is  white  or  yellow,  another  green,  gray,  or 
black.     The    best   galls   come  from   Smyrna    and 
Aleppo.    With  the  salts  of  iron  they  yield  a  fine 
black  color,  and  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ink. 

"The  Aleppo  galls,  wherewith  we  make  ink,  are  no 
other  than  cases  of  insects,  which  are  bred  in  them." — 
Derham. 

II.  Pharm. :  Galls  are  used  in  pharmacy  for  the 
preparation  of  Gallic  acid  (q.v.).  Officinal  prepa- 
rations of  gall-nuts  are  Tinctura  gallce  (tincture  of 
galls),  Unguentum  gallce  (ointment  of  galls),  and 
Unguentum  gallce  cum.  opio  (ointment  of  galls  with 
opium).  Gall-nuts  are  useful  on  account  of  the 
Tannin  (q.  v.)  and  gallic  acid  contained  in  them. 
Tannin  is  a  powerful  astringent,  and  is  useful  in 
affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  also  applied 
locally  to  suppress  haemorrhage  from  the  gums, 
lips,  nose,  &c.  Preparations  of  gall-nuts  should  not 
be  given  with  salts  of  iron,  infusions  and  decoc- 
tions containing  alkaloids,  salts  of  lead,  antimony, 
&c.,  nor  with  gelatine,  as  these  substances  give 
precipitates  with  tannic  acid. 

IT  Gall  of  the  Earth: 

Bot.:  (I)  A  composite  plant,  Mulgedium  florid- 
anum;  it  is  so  called  on  account  of  its  bitterness 
[MnLGEDiUM]  ;  (2)  Nabulus  fraseri. 

gall-Insects,  8.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  hymenopterous  tribe  Gallicola,  of 
which  the  type  is  the  genus  Cynips  (q.  v.).  See  also 
Cynipidee,  and  Gall  (2),  8. 

gall-nut,  s.    [GALL  (2),  s.,  II.] 

gall-oak,  s.  Quercus  infectoria,  the  oak  from 
which  the  galls  of  commerce  are  obtained.  [GALL 

gall-steep,  s. 

Dueing:  A  bath  of  nntealls,  for  the  process  of 
galling  in  Turkey-red  dyeing.  [GALL  (2),  v.] 

gall  (3),  *galle,  *gaule,  s.  [Icel.  gain;  Ital. 
galla;  M.  H.  Ger.  galle;  Dut.  gal,  gale=scurf, 
scab.]  [GALL  (!),«.] 

1.  A  wound  or  sore  on  the  skin  caused  by  rubbing. 

"  If  eny  wight  wold  claw  us  on  the  galle." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,521. 

2.  A  spring  or  wet  place  in  a  field ;  a  spot  where 
the  grass  has  been  worn  off ;  a  bare  place  in  a  crop. 

gall  (1),  *gall-en,  *gall-yn,  v.  t.  &  I.  [0.  Fr. 
galler=to  gall,  to  fret,  to  itch  ;  galle=a  galling,  a 
fretting,  itching  of  the  skin,  from  Lat.  callus=& 
thick,  hard  skin.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  feel  or  wear  away  the  skin  of  by  rubbing ;  to 
excoriate ;  to  hurt  or  break  the  skin  of  by  friction. 
"Galling  his  kingly  hands,  haling  ropes." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 


6611,    \>6f;     pout,    J<Jwl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     c,hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
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2.  To  fret  away  ;  to  break  or  damage  the  surface 
of  by  rubbing. 

"And  the  Gabriell  riding  asterne  the  Michael,  had  her 
cable  gauld  asunder  in  the  hawse  with  a  piece  of  driuing 
yce."— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  66. 

3.  To  hurt  by  rubbing  or  touching. 

"I  am  loathe  to  gall  a  new  head-wound." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  I.V.,  Pt.  IT.,  i.  2. 

4.  To  wear  away  the  grass  in  a  field. 

"  For  galling  of  pasture  get  home  with  thy  wood." 

Tusser:  Huabandrie,  Ivii.  31. 

II.  Figuratively; 

1.  To  impair,  to  wear  away,  to  damage. 
"He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth; 

And  that  ray  state  being  galled  with  my  expense, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth." 

Shakesp..-  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  annoy,  to  harass. 

"Leisley  then  commanded  three  hundred  horse  to  ad. 
vance  into  the  river,  whom  the  musqueteers  from  behind 
the  works  so  galled,  as  they  were  enforced  to  retire."— 
Baker:  Charles  I.  (an.  1640). 

3.  To  fret,  to  vex,  to  cause  annoyance  and  grief. 
"The  necks  of  mortal  men  having  been  never  before 

galled  with  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion,  nor  having  had 
experience  of  that  most  miserable  and  detested  condition 
of  living  in  slavery."— Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  i.,  g  12. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  fret ;  to  be  teased,  vexed,  or  annoyed. 

2.  To  annoy,  to  tease,  to  vex,  to  fret,  to  grieve. 

"My  opinion  still  is,  that  a  large  demand  at  once,  with 
a  prospect  of  being  thereby  relieved  from  certain  galling 
taxes,  would  be  more  willingly  submitted  to  than  the 
present  mode  of  fluctuating  and  irritating  taxation." — 
Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  183. 

*3.  To  act  in  a  galling  manner;  to  say  galling 
things ;  to  scoff. 

"I  have  seen  yon  glecking  and  galling  at  this  gentle- 
man twice  or  thrice."— Shakesp..-  Henry  V.,  v.  1. 

*T  For  the  difference  between  to  gall  and  to  rub, 
see  RUB. 

gall  (2),  v.  t.  [GALL  (2),  s.]  To  impregnate  with 
a  decoction  of  galls. 

Gal'-la,  8.    [An  African  word.    (See  def.)] 

1.  One  of  a  race  inhabiting  the  east  and  south  of 
Abyssinia.    They  belong  to  the  Kaffir  family. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Gallas.    It  is  the 
principal  spoken  language  of  Abyssinia. 

Galla-ox,  s.  A  variety  or  sub-variety  of  ox  (Bos 
taurus),  generally  white,  with  small  hunch,  black 
muzzle,  small  bones,  and  nigh  legs.  The  horns  turn 
up  vertically,  are  of  a  pale  horn  color,  extremely 
bulky,  and  nearly  four  feet  in  length.  Found  in  the 
Galla  country.  (Major  Cha&.  Hamilton  Smith.) 

*gal-la-glass,  s.    [GALLOWGLASS.] 

gall-am'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  gall  (2);  -antic  (C/tem.).] 
(See  the  compound.) 

gallamic-acid,  *. 

Chemistry :  C7H7NO4.  Crystallizes  in  large  plates 
which  are  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  tannin 
with  one  part  of  ammonium  disulphate,  and  six 
parts  of  ammonia,  till  the  solution  no  longer  smells 
of  ammonia,  and  recrystallizing  out  of  water.  Gall- 
amic  acid  is  decomposed  by  alkalies,  therefore  it  is 
probably  an  amide. 

gaT-lant,  gal-lant ,  *gal  ant,  *gal-aunt,  *gal- 
launt,  a.  &8.  [O.  Fr.  gallant  (Fr.  galant),  pr.  par. 
of  yaler—to  rejoice,  ya/e=show,  mirth;  Ital.,  Sp.,  & 
Port.  0aia=ornament,  festive  attire;  Span.  &.  Ital. 
galante.]  [GALA.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Gay,  showy,  splendid,  well-dressed,  magnificent. 
"In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes; 

Youth  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm." 

Gray;  The  Bard. 

2.  Fine  or  noble  outwardly ;  specious. 
"  Hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 

Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle." 

Shake*p.:  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  2. 

3*  Brave,  high-spirited,  daring,  magnanimous, 
courageous,  heroic,  noble. 

"He  spake,  and  eight  brave  sons  straightway 
All  followed  him,  &  gallant  band  ?" 

Wordsworth:    White  Doc  of  Rylstonf,  ii. 

4.  Courtly,  polite  toward  ladies,  of  courteous  man- 
ners. ^  . 

5.  It  is  commonly  used  by  speakers  in  referring 
to  an  officer  of  the  army  or  navy ;  as,  my  gallant 
friend. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  A  brave,  high-spirited  or  daring  person. 
"Exclaim  not,  gallants!  question  not." 

Scott.-  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  17. 
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2.  A  gay.  fashionable  or  courtly  man. 

"In  youth,  'tis  said,  a  oalla»t  free, 
A  lusty  reveller  was  he.1' 

Scott:  Rnkeby,  Hi.  21. 

3.  A  wooer ;  a  ladies'  man ;  one  who  pays  court  to 
ladies. 

"As  to  Theodora,  they  who.had  been  her  gallon t»  when 
she  was  an  actress,  related  that  daemons,  or  nocturnal 
spirits,  had  often  driven  them  away  to  lie  with  her  them- 
selves."— Jortin;  Ecclesiastical  History. 

*4.  One  who  pays  court  to  ladies  for  a  lewd  pur- 
pose. 

"One that  is  well-nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age  to  show 
himself  a  young  gallant."—  Shabesp.:  Merry  Wives,  ii. 

*II.  Naut.:  A  top-sail. 

IT  To  stoop  gallant : 

Xaut.:  To  lower  the  top-sail. 

gal-lant ,  v.  t.  &  i,    [GALLANT,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pay  court  to  ladies;  to  wait  on  or  pay  at- 
tention to  a  lady ;  to  escort  a  lady. 

2.  To  handle  or  manage  in  a  fashionable  manner. 
"  I  teach  young  gentlemen  the  whole  art  of  gallanting  a 

fan."— Addison;  Spectator,  No.  102. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  gallivant  or  gad  about  idly. 

"It  is  as  thoroughly  believed  among  the  country  folk 
as  the  gospel,  that  the  witches  are  in  the  practice  of  gal- 
lanting over  field  and  flood  after  sun-set,  in  the  shape  of 
cats  and  mawkins." — The  Steam-boat,  p.  141. 

*gaT-lant-ed,  a.  [Eng.  gallant;  -ed.]  Gallant, 
well-dressed. 

*gar-lant-i§e,s.  [Rug. gallant;  -ise.~\  Gallantry, 
gallant  bearing. 

"Gray-headed  senate  and  youth's  gallant  if?.'* 

Sylvester;  Dit  Bartas,  wk.  i.,  day  6,  906. 

*gaV-lant-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  gallant;  -ish.~\  Fond 
of  gallivanting  or  strolling  about;  gadding  about. 

"A.  weak,  fickle,  freakish,  bigotted,  gallantish,  or  im- 
perious woman."— Bruce:  Life  of  Knox,  i.  421.  (Note.) 

gal'-lant-tf,  *ga-lant-ly,  *ga-launt-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  gallant;  •ly.'} 

1.  In  a  gallant,  gay,  or  showy  manner;  showily, 
handsomely. 

"The  wayes  echwhere  are  galantly  paued  with  foure 
square  stone,  except  it  be  where  for  want  of  stone  they  use 
to  lay  bricke."— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  69. 

2.  In  a  gallant,  brave,  daring,  or  noble  manner; 
bravely;  nobly ;  heroically. 

"And  not  a  moment  will  he  bide. 
Till  squire  or  groom  before  him  ride; 
Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide, 
And  sterna  it  gallantly." 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  22. 

3.  Like  a  gallant ;  in  a  gallant  manner, 
gal  -lant-ness,  s.    [Eng.  gallant ; -ness.'} 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gallant ;  gayness ; 
magnificence. 

2.  Bravery,  gallantry,  heroism. 

"That  which  gives  to  human  actions  the  relish  of  jus- 
tice, is  a  certain  nobleness  or  gallantness  of  courage  ( rarely 
found),  by  which  a  man  scorns  to  be  beholding  for  the  con- 
tentment of  his  life,  to  fraud  or  breach  of  promise." — 
Hobbs:  Of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xv. 

gal  -Ian-try,  s.  [  O.  Fr.  gallanterie;  Fr.  galan- 
terie,  from  galant= gallant  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Show,  splendor,  magnificence  of  appearance ; 
h  aodsom  eness. 

"  Make  the  sea  shine  with  gallantry,  and  all 
The  English  youth  flock  to  their  admiral." 

Waller:  Instructions  to  a  Painter,  9. 
2.  Bravery,  high  courage,  heroism,  nobility. 
"  As  a  friend  to  the  house  of  Brunswick,   I  cannot  but 
rejoice  in  the  personal  safety,  and  in  the  personal  gal- 
lantry too,  of  so  distinguished  a  branch  of  it  [the  Duke  of 
York]."— Anted,  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  i.,  p.  369. 

;i.  Politeness  or  courteous  bearing  toward  ladies. 

"These  [the fair  sex]  compose  half  the  world,  and  nre 
by  the  just  complaisance  and  gallantry  of  our  nation  the 
more  powerful  part  of  the  people.'' — Steele:  Spectator,yo.  4. 

4.  Court  paid  to  women  for  lewd  purposes;  vi- 
cious love  or  pretense  of  love ;  lewdness,  profligacy ; 
debauchery. 

5.  A  number  of  gallants;  gallants  collectively. 
"Followed  with  England's  gallantry  and  pride." 

Drayton:  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

gal '-late,  s.    [Eng.   gall(ic);  suff.  -ate  (Chem.) 
(q.  v.).] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  Gallic  acid  (q.  v.). 

*gal-la-tttre,  «.  [Sp.  galladura,  from  Lat.  gal- 
lus=a.  cock.]  The  tread  of  a  cock. 

"  Whether  it  be  not  made  out  of  the  grando,  gnllaturt, 
germ  or  tread  of  the  egg,  as  Aqunpendente  and  stricter 
enquiery  informeth  us,  doth  neem  of  lesser  doubt." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiviii. 

g&U'-Dftsh,  8.    [Eng.  0aH=galo  (3),  and  bush.} 
Bot. :  The  Gale  or  Sweet  Gale. 
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*gal  -le-ass,  *gal-li-ass,  s.  [Fr.  galeasse  ;  ItaL 
galeazea.} 

\<tt<t.:  A  heavy,  low-built  vessel,  carrying  gener- 
ally three  masts  and  three  tiers  of  guns.  It  was 
propelled  both  by  sails  and  oars,  and  had  thirty-two 
scats  for  rowers,  who  were  generally  slaves,  six  or 
seven  at  each  oar.  A  tower-like  structure  was  iit 
the  stern,  and  a  castellated  structure  in  the  b<n\-  . 

"And  while  they  were  proceeding  on  in  this  mnner 
one  of  their  great  galliasses  was  so  i  furiously  battered  with 
shot,  that  the  whole  nauy  was  faine  to  come  vp  rounder 
together  for  the  safeguard  thereof."—  Hackluyt:  Vovayes, 
vol.  i.,  p.  597. 

gal  -le-In,  s.    [Gall  (2),  and  (phthal)  fin.] 
Chemistry:  Galleiu.     Pyrntrallolphthalein. 

(\>H,(OH) 
C20H100;,  or 

Obta 
p 

fr 


C6H2(OH). 

btained  by  heating  for  some  hours,  one  part  of 
hthalic  anhydride  with  two  parts  of  pyrogalloj 
rom  190  to200%  then  dissolving  the  fused  maae  In 


alcouol-precipitatingwith  water,and  recrystallizi 
from  dilute  hot  alcohol.  It  forms  small  orv 
which  are  red  brown  by  reflected,  and  metallic  green 
by  transparent  light.  Oalleln  is  nearly  Insoluble 
in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and  very 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  caustic  potash 
with  a  red  color,  which  is  turned  blue  by  excess  of 
alkali.  Soluble  in  ammonia  with  a  violet  color. 


by  the 


Galleln  is  used  as  a  dye. 

*gal'-l8-6n,   *gal -ll-6n,    a.     [Sp.  galeon,  from 
Lat.  0<7/f«  =  a  galley  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  goleone.J 

Nautical:  A  large  ship  formerly  used  u"  *^~ 
Spaniards  in 
their  commerce 
with  South 
America.  They 
usually  had 
four  decks. 

"No  more  than 
the  Raleighs  and 
Drakes  considered 
themselves  as 
thieves  when  they 
divided  the  car- 
goes of  Spanish 
galle  OH*."  —  Ma- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

gall  -Sr,  s. 

[Eug.  gall  (1), 
v. :  -€»*.]  One 
who  or  that 
which  galls. 


gal-ler-I-a, 
ft  u  but.     [Ital. 


A  Spanish  Galleon. 


.  . 

(jalleria;  Low  Lat.  galeria=a  gallery,  from  the 
covered  passage  which  the  larva  makes  with  wax 
&c.,  in  the  beehives  which  it  invades.  (McNichftll.) 
Agassiz  derives  the  name  from  Gr.  firateros=pleas~ 
ant.] 

Entont..:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Galler- 
idip  (q.  v.)  .  Two  species  live  in  beehives,  doing  great 
damage. 

*gal-ler  -I-an,  *gal-ler  -I-$n,  s.  [Fr.  galerien.J. 
A  galley-slave. 

gal  ler  -1-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galler(ia'),  and1, 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf.  -iOCB.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  moths,  tribe  Pyralidina.  The 
antennee  are  simple,  the  basal  joint  generally  with  a 
tuft  of  scales  beneath  the  labial  palpi,  short  in  the 
male,  long  and  porrected  in  the  female.  Larva  with 
sixteen  legs,  feeding  on  wax  in  beehives.  (Statnton*)* 

*gal  -ler-led,  «.  [Eng.  gallery;  -ed.}  Furnished 
witli  a  gallery  or  galleries. 

gal-ler-y,  *gal-ar-y,  *gal-ler-ie,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
aallerie  (Fr.  go/eric),  from  Ital.  (jalleria,  from  Low 
Lat.  f/aleria=a  long  portico,  a  gallery  ;  Sp.  01  Port. 
galeria.l 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  room  or  apartment  of  much  greater  length 
than  breadth,  sorving  as  a  means  of  communicationr 
between  the  different  rooms  of  a  building  ;  a  corri- 
dor. 

"  Searching  all  wounded  the  long  galleries; 
And  the  voyd  courtes." 

Surrey;   VirgiVs  ACneid,  ii. 

2.  A  room  used  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures  or 
other  works  of  art  ;  hence,  a  collection  of  pictures, 
statue?,  &c. 

"As  fine  a  gallery  of  pictures  as  any  burgomaster  of 
Amsterdam."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  A  partial  story  in  a  room  for  auditors,  musi- 
cians, &c.  ;  a  platform  projecting  from  the  walls  of 
a  room,  and  supported  by  brackets,  pillars,  or  con- 
soles, and  overlooking  the  ground-floor  ;  as,  a  gallery 
in  a  church,  theater,  &c. 

"Nor  is  the  shape  of  our  cathedrals  proper  for  our 
preaching  auditories,  but  rat  her  the  figure  of  an  amphi- 
theater, with  galleries  gradually  overlooking  each  other; 
for  into  this  condition  the  parish  churches  of  London  nre» 
driving  apace,  as  appears  by  the  many  galleries  every  day 
built  in  them."  —  Oraiint. 
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4.  The  occupants  of  a  gallery  at  any  performance. 
Sometimes  called  "  the  gods." 

"The  (fftlleries  would  certainly  lose  much  of  their  ven- 
eration for  the  theatrical  kings,  queens,  and  nobles  if 
they  were  to  see  them  behind  the  scenes,  unbedizened." — 
V.  Knox:  Spirit  of  Despotism,  23. 

r\  To  i>lay  to  the  gallery:  To  court  the  applause 
of  the  vulgar. 

*5.  An  ornamental  walk  or  apartment  in  gardens 
formed  by  trees. 

"  In  most  part  there  had  been  framed  by  art  such  pleas- 
ant arbors,  that,  one  answering  another,  they  became  a 
yullery  aloft  from  tree  to  tree." — Sidm  y. 

II.  Technically; 

\.  Fort.:  A  covered  passage  in  a  work,  cither  for 
defense  or  communication's  one  beneath  the  coun- 
terscarp and  loopholed,  or  communicating  between 
the  enceinte  and  an  outwork.  A  gallery  in  a  scarp 
having  embrasures  becomes  a  casemate. 

2.  Min.:  An  adit  or  drift  in  a  mine,  either  as  a 
means  of  working,  of  drainage,  or  of  ventilation. 

3.  Naut.:  A  balcony  projecting  from  the  afterpart 
of  a  ship,  as  the  quarter-gallery,  stern-gallery* 

•f  Whispering  gallery :  [WHISPERING.] 

gallery-class,  s.  A  large  class  taught  while 
seated  in  a  gallery. 

gallery-furnace,  s,  A  furnace  used  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  green  vitriol,  consisting  of  a  long  gal- 
lery containing  two  or  three  tiers  of  retorts,  100  in 
each  row.  Tho  gallery  is  a  flue  traversed  by  the 
flame  of  a  fire.  The  neck  of  each  retort  projects 
through  tho  walls  of  the  gallery,  and  eaters  an  ex- 
terior receiver. 

gallery-hauling,  s. 

Win . :  A  passage  driven  on  the  dip  of  the  vein. 

gallery-hit,  s. 

Cricket:  A  showy  stroke,  such  as  would  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  non-critical  spectator. 

gallery-keeper,  *gallary-keeper,  s.  A  person 
in  charge  of  a  gallery. 

"Thirty  pounds  given  to  the  g 'Hilary-keepers  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's Church."—  Whitelook;  Memorials;  Charles  I.  (an. 
1645). 

gallery-picture,  gallery-painting,  s.  A  pict- 
ure in  which  the  figures  or  animals  represented  are 
life-size  or  larger;  a  landscape  of  more  than  five 
feet  in  width. 

*gal  -less,  *gaul-less,  a.  [Eng.  gall  (1) ;  -Jess.] 
Free  from  or  without  gall  or  bitterness. 

"Sach  mild  and  gavllestt  spirits,  so  receptive  of  virtu- 
ous impressions." — Bates.-  Asliurst's  Funeral  Sermon. 

*gal-le-tyle,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  gallipot 
(q.  v.). 

"Make  a  compound  body  of  glass  and  galletyle;  that  is, 
to  have  the  color  milky  like  a  chalcedon,  being  a  stuff 
between  a  porcellaue  and  a  glass." — Bacon;  Physical  He- 
mains. 

gal-ley1,  *gal-ai,  *gal-aie,  *gal-ay,  *gal-e, 

*gal-eie,  s.  [O.  ¥r.galie,  galUe,  from  Low  Latin 
galea= a  galley ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gal&,galte;  FT.  galore; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  galera.] 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  low,  flat-built  vessel  with  one  or  more  rows 
(banks)  [BANK,  s.,  II.  9]  of  oars,  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  Corinthians  7UO  B,  C.  The  biremes, 


Coin  of  Allectus, 
Showing  a  Homan  Galley. 

triremes,  quinqueremes,  Ac.,  were  galleys  having 
so  many  banks  of  oars— two,  three,  five,  &c.  Tho 
pentecontori  had  fifty  oars  in  a  single  tier. 

"And  for  those  boats,  longae  naves,  or  {/allies,  Pliny 
eaith,  that  JEgesian  ascribeth  the  device  to  Paralus  :  and 
Philostephanus  to  Jason :  Ctesias  to  Samyras  :  and 
Saphanus  to  Semiramis :  Archimachus  to  ^Egeon." — • 
Raleigh;  History  of  the  World,  bit.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  §  3. 

(2)  A  low,  flat-built  vessel  with  one  deck,  and 
navigated  with  sails  and  oars,  formerly  common 
in  the  Mediterranean.  They  varied  in  length  from 
100  to  20U  feet,  the  smaller  being  called  half-galleys^ 
and  the  smallest-sized  quarter 'galleys.  They  car- 
ried as  many  as  twenty  oars  on  each  side,  each 
worked  by  several  men,  generally  slaves.  They 
were  two-masted,  and  had  two  lateen  sails.  The 
largest  were  called  galleasses.  [GALLEASS.]  They 
were  of  130  feet  keel,  30  feet  beam,  three  masts, 
thirty  banks  [BANK,  s.,  1. 1]  of  two  oars  each,  each 
oar  manned  by  six  chained  slaves.  They  were 
introduced  into  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI., 
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and  manned  by  criminals.  [GALLEY-SLAVE.]  He 
kept  forty  in  his  service.  They  were  abolished  by 
Louie  XV.  in  1748. 

(3)  Any  boat  of  a  large  size ;  a  state  barge. 

"And  each  proud  gatlfti,  as  she  patted, 
To  the  wild  cadence  of  the  blast 
Gave  wilder  minstrelsy." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.  15. 

(4)  A  clinker-built  boat  for  ship's  use,  from  28  to 
36  feet  long,  and  with  a  beam  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
its  length.    It  is  light  and  sharp,  carrying  from  ten 
to  twelve  oars,  and  is  used  for  speedy  rowing  on  ex- 
peditions.   It  usually  has  six  alternate  oars  rowed 
by  a  picked  crew. 

(5)  An  open  boat  used  on  the  Thames  by  English 
Custom-house-  officers,  river-police,  and  formerly  by 
press-gangs,  &c. 

(6)  The  cook-house  on  board  ship,  which  is  on 
deck,  or  in  a  forward  part  of  the  vessel. 

2.  Distill.:  A  Gallery-furnace  (q.  v.). 

:>.  I'fhit.:  An  oblong  tray  which  receives  matter 
from  the  composing-stick,  and  on  which  it  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  column  or  page.  The  galley  has  a  ledge 
on  both  sides  and  at  top,  half  an  inch  in  height. 
From  this  it  is  taken  to  the  imposing-stono  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  chase.  Tho  galley  sometimes  has  a 
groove  to  admit  a  false  bottom,  called  a  galley- 
slice. 

galley-bird,  s.    [Etym.  uncertain.] 

ZoOl. :  The  green  woodpecker  of  Europe.  The 
spotted  variety  is  also  known  as  the  galley-bird. 

galley-flre, «. 

Naut. :  A  ship's  fire-place. 

galley-halfpence,  s.  pi.    [GALLEY-HALFPENNY.] 

'galley-halfpenny,  s.  A  base  coin,  so  called 
from  being  smuggled  into  England  in  the  galleys 
which  brought  merchandise  from  Genoa.  It  was  in 
circulation  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 

*galley-house,  s.    A  boat-house. 

galley-pepper,  s.    Coal-ash.    [GALLEY.  1  (6).] 

galley-slave,  s.  A  criminal  condemned  to  work 
in  the  galleys. 

"  Worse  than  the  deeds  of  valley-slaves  broke  loose. 
She  loses  in  such  storms  her  very  name, 
And  tierce  licentiousness  should  bear  the  blame." 
Camper:  Table  Talk,  337. 

*gal -ley-fdist,  *gal-ly-foist,  s.  [Eng.  galley, 
ana  foist  (q.  v.).] 

Naut. :  A  state  barge,  such  as  that  used  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  when  attending  at  West- 
minster in  state. 

"  Out  of  my  doorea,  you  sons  of  noise  and  tumult,  begot 
on  an  ill  May  day,  or  when  the  gallyfoist  ia  afloate  to 
Westminster.  — Ben  Jonson:  Silent  Woman,  iv.  2. 

gal-ley-wonn, s.    [GALLYWORM.] 

Zoiil. :  A  worm  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of 
the  genus  lulus.  It  has  numerous  short  legs,  and  is 
known  as  the  milliped  or  "  thousand  legs. 

gall-fly,  s.    [GALL  (2),«.] 

Gal -11,  s.  pi.  [Lat. ;  said  to  be  from  Galltis,  a 
river  in  Phrygia,  which  made  those  mad  who  drank 
its  waters.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  The  priests  of  Cybele  at  Rome. 
They  carried  round  the  image  of  Cybelo  like  people 
in  a  state  of  frenzy,  rolling  their  heads,  beating 
their  breasts  to  the  sound  of  flutes,  and  uttering 
dreadful  predictions.  Great  indecencies  took  place 
in  connection  with  the  festival  of  the  goddess  they 
worshipped,  which  occurred  at  the  vernal  equinox. 
The  Galli  alone,  of  all  the  heathen  priesthood  in 
ancient  Eome,  were  permitted  to  ask  alms  from  the 
people. 

gal -11-am-ble,  s.  [Lat.  galliambicus=n  song 
used  by  the  Galli  or  priests  of  Cybele. J 

Pros. :  A  kind  o_f  verse,  consisting  of  two  iambic 
dimeters  catalectic,  the  last  wanting  the  final  sylla- 
ble. 

*gal'-ll-an.  a.  [Lat.  67aUt(a)=Gaul;  Eng.  adj. 
sun.  -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gaul  or  France; 
French. 

"An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Oalltan  girl."  Kltakesp..-  CymbeUiie,  i.  7. 

gal'-ll-ard,  'gal-ye-ard,  *gay-lard;  a.  &  s. 
[Sp.  gallarda  =  (a.)  pleasant,  gay,  lively,  (s.)  a  kind 
of  lively  Spanish  dance;  O.  Fr.  gaillard,  gaillart; 
Port,  galhardo;  Ital.  yayliardo.'] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Merry,  gay,  frisky,  brisk,  active, 
lively. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  merry,  gay,  brisk,  or  lively  per- 
son. 

2.  Music:  [GAILLARD.] 

•gal -ll-ard-i§e,  s.  [Fr.]  Merriment,  mirth, 
liveliness,  exuberant  gayety. 

"I  am  no  way  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  yalllardisf.  of 
company." — Browne:  heliyio  Medici. 

*gal  -11-ard-ness,  s.  [English  rialliard;  -ness."] 
The  quality  of  being  galliard ;  gayety,  merriment, 
liveliness. 


galligaskins 

gal  -ll-ass,  s.    [GALLEASS.] 

Gal -lie   (1),  ft.     [Lat.  Gallicus,  from  G 
Gaul.  France.)   Of  or  pertaining  to  Gaul  or  France; 
French ;  Gallican. 

gal-lie  (2),  a.  [Eng.  gall  (21,  s. ;  -ic.]  Of,  or 
pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  galls. 

gallic  acid,  s. 

( 'hem . :  C7H6O,+H2O or C6Ho(OH)3-CO-OH+H.2O. 
Trioxybenzoic  acid.  Gallic  acid  occurs  in  several 
plants,  as  Sumach,  Dividivi ;  in  the  leaves  of  Arc- 
tostaphylus  uva  ursi;  in  the  roots  of  HeUeoorua 
niger,  Veratrum  album,  Colchicum  aututnnale, 
Cephaelis  ipecacuanha;  in  the  bark  of  titrychnos 
nuxvomica;  in  red  wine,  &c.  Gallic  acid  can  be 
prepared  synthetically  by  fusing  di-iodoxybenzoic 
acid  with  caustic  potash.  It  is  also  formed  by 
powdering  gallnuts,  which  contain  tannin,  and 
exposing  them  moistened  to  the  air  for  a  month,  at 
a  temperature  of  70°,  and  is  then  extracted  with 
boil  ing  water,  the  crystals  redissolved  in  boiling- 
water,  and  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal.  The 
.-pores  of  Pencillium  glaucum  convert  tannin  into 
gallic  acid.  It  is  also  prepared  by  boiling  tannin 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  converts  the  tan- 
nin into  gallic  acid  and  glucose,  C27HojOi7+4HiO= 
SCjHeOs+CfiHioOe.  Gallic  acid  crystallizes  in  white* 
silky  needles,  which  lose  their  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion at  120°  and  melt  with  decomposition  at  222°  to- 
21(1  .  Soluble  in  three  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
in  130  parts  of  water  at  12° ;  also  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  Pure  gallic  acid  does  not  precipitate- 
gelatine,  albumen,  or  alkaloids.  It  gives  a  bluish- 
black  color  with  ferric  salts ;  soluble  in  excess  of 
FeoCle.  Dry  gallic  acid  heated  to  210°  gives  off 
CO|>,  and  yields  pyrogallol,  CeHa(OH)3.  By  tho- 
action  of  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  to  oxalic  acid. 
Gallic  acid  forms  salts  which  are  called,  gallates. 
Dry  gallic  acid  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  potas- 
sium permanganate,  takes  fire,  and  gives  out. 
sparks.  Gallic  acid  has  a  sour,  astringent  taste. 
It  reduces  gold  and  silver  salts,  and  is  used  in. 
photography.  It  is  a  monatomic  acid,  and  also  a 
triatomic  phenol ;  therefore,  four  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
can  be  replaced  by  metals.  Gallic  acid  is  some- 
times used  in  medicine  instead  of  tannin. 

Gal  -11-can,  a.  [Lat.  ffa(Kci«=Gallic,  French.  J 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Gaul  or  France ;  as,  the  Gallican, 
Church. 

Gal-H-can-If m, s.  [Eng.  Gallican;  •ism.']  Prin- 
ciples in  the  French  Church,  opposed  to  Ultramon- 
tanism. 

IT  As  early  as  1438  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  (q.  v.), 
to  a  certain  extent  protected  the  liberties  of  the- 
Gallican  Church  against  the  encroachments  of 
Rome.  This  was  suspended  in  1516  by  the  Concor- 
dat with  Leo  X.,  which  was  less  favorable  to  the* 
Gallican  Church.  On  March  12,  1682,  the  French 
clergy  issued  a  declaration  that  the  Pa  pal  author- 
ity in  France  is  limited  to  spiritual  matters,  and 
that  it  is  subject  to  the  decision  of  a  General  Coun- 
cil. This  manifesto  was  condemned  by  successive- 
Popes  in  1682, 1690, 1706,  and  1794. 

Gal-11?  -I-nite,  gal-lit  -zen-lte,  s.  [From  Ger. 
galitzenstein,  the  name  of  the  mineral,  implying,- 
that  it  is  from  Galicia,  where  it  is  not  known  to- 
occur.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  GOSLARITE  (q.  v.). 

Gal  -ll-clsm,  s.  [Eng.  Gallic  (1) ;  suff.  -ism;  Fr. 
Gallicisme.]  A  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  thfr 
French  language  ;  a  Frencli  expression  or  idiom. 

"In  English  I  would  have  gallicisms  avoided." — Feltonr 
On  the  Classics. 

*Gal  -li-9"ize,  *Gal  -ll-ci§e,  r.  f.  &  i.  [English 
Gallic  (1) ;  -izc.] 

A.  Trans. ;  To  adapt  or  make  conformable*  to  the- 
French  idiom  or  language  ;  to  Frenchify. 

"Being1  very  much  yallicised  in  my  character." — Sy<lneyt 
Smith;  Letters,  1835. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  adopt  a  French  style ;  to  use  Gal- 
licisms. 

gal-llc  -6-la,  gal-lie  -6-lse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  galla— 
a  sail*  an  oak-apple,  and  colo=to  inhabit.] 

Entom. :  Gall-flies,  gall-insects.  A  tribe  of  Hymen- 
opterous  insects ;  sub-order  Petiolata.  Tho  antennte 
have  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  joints,  the  wings  only 
a  fewneryures;  there  is  an  ovipositor  bent  within 
the  body  in  the  form  of  the  letter  8  .  Its  puncture- 
leads  to  tho  production  of  galls.  [GALL  (2),  GALL- 
INSECTS,  C^NIPIDJD,  CYNIPS.I 

*gal-ll-gas  -kined,  a.  [Eng.  0aZZ<pa*&tfn(*) ; -e&J 

Wearing  galligaskins. 

*gal-ll-gas  -king,  *gal-lo-gas-coins,  s.  [A  cor- 
rupt, of  O.  Fr.  fiarguesques=gregu€8que—GTeekisht. 
from  Ital.  Grechesco— Greekish.  ( Wedgwood,'}  Of- 
Prov.  Eng.  gregs=a  kind  of  breeches  or  hose;  Fr* 
greguettj 

1.  Largo  open  breeches ;  wide  hose. 


boll,    btfy;     p6ut,    Jdwl;    cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f.. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -;ion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -•-  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


gallimatia 

2.  Leather  gaiters  worn  by  sportsmen. 

"  My  yalligaskhis,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter's  fury  und  encroaching  frosts, 
By  time  subdued—  what  will  not  time  subdue?  — 
An  horrid  chasm  disclose." 

1-hllipa:  SplfinliJ  Shilling. 

*gal-l!-ma  -ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  «.    [GALIMATIAS.] 
*gal-ll-mau  -fr?  ,  s.    [Fr.  gallmafrCe  =  n  hash.] 

1.  A    hash,  a  hotch-potch,   or   hodge-podge   of 
•scraps  of  meat. 

"Delighting    in    hodge-podge,    gallimaufries,    forced 
•meats,  Ac."  —  King:  Art  of  Cookery,  let.  9. 

2.  Any  inconsistent  or  ridiculous  medley. 
"They  have  a  dance,  which  the  wenches  sny   is  a  galli. 

maufry,  of  gambols,  because  they  are  not  in't."—  Shakesp.  - 
Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

gal  -Hn,  s.    [Eng.  gall  (2),  s.  ;  suff.  -in  (Chem.).'} 
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eal-lln-u-li  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  ga{lmul(a),and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  snS.  -ince  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith.:  Water-hens.  A  sub-family  of  Rallidas 
(Rails).  They  have  the  base  of  the  ridge  of  the 
bill  dilated  into  a  soft  oblong  plate,  occupying  part 
of  the  forehead.  They  are  aquatic  birds,  swimming 
and  diving  well,  feeding  on  insects,  worms,  mol- 
lusca,  besides  seeds  of  grasses  and  other  plants. 

gal'-ll-6t,  gal'-le-6t,  s.    [GALIOT.] 

Gal  lip    6-11,  s.    [Seodef.]    A  town  in  Italy. 

Gallipoli  oil,  s.  An  inferior  kind  of  olive  oil 
brought  from  Gallipoli. 

gal  -H-pot,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Dut.  gleypot, 
from  gleye;  Dut.  3tej/=potter's  clay.] 

1.  A_  small  glazed  earthenware  vessel,  used  for 
containing  medicines,  jams,  preserves,  &c.  Accord- 


gallop 

gallium-salts,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Gallium-salts  are  precipitated  by  ammo- 
nia. _  If  redissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  the  precipitate  is  soluble 
in  excess.  Potash  gives  a  precipitate  which  is  sol- 
uble in  excess,  sodium  carbonate  gives  a  white 
precipitate,  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  gallium 
chloride,  or  sulphate,  is  precipitated  by  acetic 
acid ;  hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  precipitate  gal- 
lium from  slightly  acid  solutions ;  sulphide  ammo- 
nium does  not  give  a  precipitate  with  the  ammonia- 
cal solutions  of  pure  chloride  or  sulphate  of  gallium  ; 
if  zinc  is  present  the  gallium  is  precipitated  along 
with  the  zinc.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a 
yellow  precipitate  with  strongly  acid  solutions  of 
gallium  chloride. 

gallium-sulphate,  8. 


jou?,     or,          sj 
Detained  by  long  boiling  gal- 


reddens  in  the  air.    It  can  be  used  as  a  dye  instead 
•of  logwood. 

gal-11-na  -96-88,  gal-11-na  -96-!,  «.  pi.  [Lat. 
•O((//maceus=pertaining  to  poultry,  from  gallina—& 
hen.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-order  of  birds,  order  Rasores,  of 
which  it  is  the  type.  The  bill  is  convex,  the  upper 
mandible  arched  over  the  lower  one,  the  nostrils 
•over-arched  by  a  cartilaginous  membrane,  the  wings 
are  short,  the  legs  strong,  the  liallux  elevated 
-above  the  anterior  toes  so  as  merely  to  touch  the 
ground  in  walking.  In  the  males  the  back  of 
the  tarsus1  is  generally  furnished  with  a  spur,  which 
may  be  used  as  an  offensive  weapon.  The  birds  are 
generally  polygamous,  the  males  more  brilliantly 
•colored  than  the  females.  It  is  divided  into  about 
eight  families.  Tetraoanidte  (Grouse),  Perdicidse 
(Partridges),  Phasianidas  (Pheasants),  Pteroclidie 
(Sand-grouse),  Turnicidae  (Bush-quails),  Megapo- 
•did»  (Mound  birds),  Cracidse  (Curassows),  Tina- 
midte  (Tinamous).  The  term  Gallinacei  is  occa- 
sionally used  in  a  more  extensive  sense,  being 
applied  to  all  the  Rasores.  [GALLING.] 

gal-11-na '-98-9.11  (or  cean  as  Shan),  «.  [Lat. 
gallinaceus,  from  gallina^a  hen;  gallus=a  cock.J 
•One  of  the  order  Gallinacea. 

gal-11-na  -96  ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  n.  [Lat. 
gallinaceus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gallinacea?. 

"A  circumstantial  resemblance  between  the  stomachs  of 
gallinaceous  fowls  and  the  structure  of  corn-mills." — 
faley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  IV. 

gal  ll'-nse,  s.  pi,  [Latin  nom.  pi.  of  galUna=& 
ten.] 

Ornith. :  An  order  of  birds  established  by  Lin- 
naeus. It  has  now  become  the  sub-order  Gallinacei 
<q.  v.). 

gal-H-na'-zo,  ».    [Sp.] 

Ornith. :  The  Spanish-American  name  for  the  Tur- 
key-buzzard. [I'ATHAKTES.] 

gall'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  K.    [GALL,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  it  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  making  sore  by  rubbing  off  the 
skin. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  vexing,  irritating,  or  chafing. 

gall'-Ing-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  galling , •  -lv.-\  In  a  gall- 
ing manner;  so  as  to  gall,  vex,  or  irritate. 

gall  Ing  ness,  «.  [Eng.  galling;  -ness.]  The 
•quality  or  state  of  being  galling. 

"I  never  found  that  people  discontented  with  their 


"Plato  said  hia  master  Socrates  was  like  the  apothe- 
cary's gallipots,  that  had  on  the  outsides  apes,  owls, 
and  satyrs,  but  within,  precious  drugs." — Bacon:  Apoph- 

*2.  A  contemptuous  name  for  an  apothecary. 
"It's  Vidler  the  apothecary    .    .     .    you  said  you  had 
gallipots  enough." — Thackeray:  Kewcomes,  ch.  xiv. 

gal-lit  -zen-lte,  s.  [GALLICINITE.] 
gall  -I-um,  8.  [Oallia,  in  honor  of  France.] 
Chem.:  Gallium,  a  metallic  element,  symbol  Ga, 
atomic  weight  69'9.  Gallium  is  a  triad  element. 
Specific  heat  0'079.  It  was  discovered  by  a  French 
chemist,  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudram,  in  zinc  blende; 
but  Mendelejeff  had  shown  in  his  periodic  law  that 
an  element  must  exist  having  intermediate  proper- 
ties between  aluminum  and  indium:  he  called  this 
supposed  element  ekaluminium.  The  metal  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  the  blende  in  sulphuric  acid 
and  placing  in  the  solution  plates  of  zinc  till  the 
disengagement  of  hydrogen  becomes  slow,  but  is 
still  perceptible,  by  which  means  the  greater 
portion  of  the  copper,  lead,  cadmium,  iridium,  thal- 
lium, silver,  mercury,  selenium,  arsenic,  <fec.,  con- 
tained in  the  ore  is  precipitated;  the  clear  filtered 
liquid  is  then  heated  with  a  large  excess  of  zinc,  the 
resulting  gelatinous  precipitate,  consisting  chiefly 
of  alumina,  basic  salts  of  zinc,  and  gallium,  is  re- 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  heated 
with  zinc,  which  gives  a  precipitate,  in  which  the 
gallium  is  more  concentrated.  This  precipitate  is 
redissolved  in  hydrocl  loric  acid,  the  solution  is 
treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  filtered 
liquid,  after  expulsion  oi  the  HjS,  is  fractionally 
precipitated  with  ammonium  carbonate,  till  the 
solution  of  the  resultingprecipitate  in  hydrochloric 
acid  no  longer  gives  any  indication  of  the  presence 
of  gallium  when  examined  by  the  spectroscope. 
The  precipitates  are  collected  and  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  cautiously  evaporated  till  the  free 
sulphuric  acid  is  expelled ;  the  residue  when  cold 
is  digested  with  water  till  it  i«  dissolved,  the  nearly 
neutral  solution  is  boiled,  the  basic  gallium  sul- 
phate is  precipitated  and  filtered  while  hot,  and 
then  dissolved^  in  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  treated  with  excess  of  potash  till  the  precipi- 


•own  church-government  (the  gallingness  of  whose  yoke 
is  the  grand  scare-crow  that  frights  us  here)." — Boyle - 
Works,  ii.  89. 

gal'-ll-nlp-per,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Entom.:  A  large  mosquito. 

*gal-ll-nlv  -6-rouS,  a.  [Lat.  gallina-&  hen, 
and  tioro=to  devour.].  Feeding  or  living  upon 
fowls. 

gal  Hn-sec  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  galla-av  oak-apple. 
a  gall-nut,  and  insecta,  pi.  of  insectum  =  an  ineect.j 

Entom.:  A  tribe  of  Homoptera,  consisting  of  the 
family  Coccidee  (q.  v.).  [GALL-INSECTS.] 

gal'-lln-lj-la,  s.  [Latin  gallinula  —  a  pullet,  a 
•chicken,  dimin.  of  gallina  =  &  hen.] 

Ornith. :  Gallinule.  The  typical  genus  of  the  stob- 
family  Gallinulina".  Bill  short,  straight,  the  mar- 
gins not  indexed,  the  cutting  edges  of  the  upper 
mandible  folding  over  the  lower  one.  Toes  simple, 
^without  any  marginal  membrane. 

gal  -H-nule,  s.    [GALLINULA.] 
Ornith.:  An  English  book-name   for   the   genus 
Oallinula  (q.  v.). 


ammonium  acetate,  then  H2S  gas  is  passed  through 
the  liquid;  the  filtered  acetic  solution  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  heated  to  boiling,  whereby  the 
greater  part  of  the  gallium  is  precipitated  as  oxide ; 
this  precipitate  is  filtered  off  hot,  washed  with 
boiling  water,  and  redissolyed  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  solution  uiixed  with  a  slight  excess  of 
potash,  and  filtered,  whereby  a  pure  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  gallium  is  obtained.  Metallic  gallium  is 
obtained  by  the  electroi  -sis  of  this  alkaline  solu- 
tion, platinum  electrodes  being  used,  and  the  posi- 
tive electrode  being  larger  than  the  negative  on 
which  the  metallic  gallium  is  precipitated,  which 
is  detached  by  dipping  the  platinum  plate  in  warm 

Sater  and  bending  it  backward  and  forward, 
allium  is  a  silver-white  metal,  which  melts  at  30% 
but  remains  liquid  for  weeks  at  0°.  Cooled  to  -15° 
it  crystallizes.  Gallium  is  a  hard  metal,  very 
slightly  malleable,  and  leaves  a  bluish-gray  trace 
on  paper;  w_hen  melted  it  adheres  to  glass;  it  does 
not  tarnish  in  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5'95. 
It  gives  a  brilliant  violet  line  in  the  spectrum. 
When  heated  in  the  air  it  oxidizes  on  the  surface, 
and  do_es  not  volatilize.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
acid  with  disengagementof  hydrogen.  Itis  scarcely 
attacked  by  nitric  acid  in  the  cold ;  when  heated  it 
dissolves  slowly  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes. 
It  forms  salts. 

gallium-chloride,  8. 

Chem.:  GaCla,  is  colorless,  crystalline,  and  deli- 
quescent. 

gallium-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Gallium  oxide  is  obtained  by  igniting  the 
nitrate,  which  leaves  a  white  friable  mass. 


yields  octahedral  crystals  of  gallium  ammonium 
alum. 

gal-11-vant ,  *gall-a-vant,  v.  i,   [Prob.  a  cor- 

1.  To  gad  about  with  or  after  one  of  the  opposite 
sex;  to  flirt. 

"You  were  out  all  day  yesterday,  and  gallivanting 
somewhere,  I  know." — Dickens.-  .V/t-/io/as  Xickleby,  ch. 
Iziv. 

2.  To  run  about  after  trivial  matters;  to  fuss;  to 
bustle. 

gal  -11-vat,  s.  [Perhaps  from  Dut.  galei=a  gal- 
ley, and  vat=&  vessel.] 

Naut. :  A  large,  swift  sailing  galley  or  small  vessel 
used  on  the  Malabar  coast.  They  are  seldom  over 
seventy  tons  burden,  are  two-masted,  and  carry 
small  swivel  guns. 

gal  -H-wasp,  s.  [First  element  (galli)  doubtful ; 
second,  Eng.  roosp ;  cf .  gallyworm.Ti 

ZoOl.:  Celestus  occiduus,  a  small  lizard,  family 
Scincid»,  found  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  an  object 
of  terror  to  the  inhabitants,  but  is  really  harmless. 

*gal-10C,  s.    [A.  S.]    The  herb  Comfrey. 

gal-l6-ma'-nl-a,  s.  [Lat.  GaH(ia)=Gaul ;  o  con- 
nective, and  Eng.  mania  (q.  v.).]  A  mania  for  or 
excessive  love  of  French  fashions,  customs,  litera- 
ture, &c. 

gal-l6n, *gal-on,  *gal-one, *gal-oun,  *gal-un, 
s.  [O.  Fr.  gallon,  jallon,  jaloti,  from  Low  Lat. 
galona~& gallon.]  A  measure  of  capacity  for  liquid 
or  dry  goods,  generally  the  former,  containing  four 
quarts  or  eight  pints. 

The  standard  gallon  of  this  country  contains  231 
cubic  inches,  or  58372.1754  grains,  or  8.3389  pounds 
avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at  its  maximum  den- 
sity, and  with  the  barometer  at  30  inches.  This  is 
equal  to  the  old  English  wine  gallon.  The  beer 
gallon  contains  282  cubic  inches,  and  the  old  corn 
gallon  288.6  cubic  inches. 

"  Fresh  water  comes  out  of  the  rocks;  but  so  slowly,  that 
it  yields  not  above  forty  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours." — 
Datnpier:  Voyages  (1682). 

*gal  -loon  ,  *ga-16on  ,  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  galon;  Ital. 
gallone.] 

Fabric:  A  narrow  cotton  fabric  for  binding  shoes. 
&c. ;  a  narrow  binding  stuff  with  threads  of  gold 
and  silver ;  a  silk,  woolen,  or  mixed  tape  for  edging, 
binding,  or  shoe-strings. 

"Lace  and  ribbons,  silver  and  gold  galloons,  with  the 
like  glittering  gewgaws,  are  so  many  lures  to  women  of 
weak  minds  or  low  educations." — Addison:  Spectator,  No. 
15. 

*gal-16qn',  *ga-16on',  v.  t.  [GALLOON,  s.]  To 
braid  or  bind  with  galloon. 

"Those  enormous  habiliments  .  .  .  slashed  and 
galooned." — Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartits,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

gal  lop,  *ga!op,  v.  i.  [Fr.  ga-loper,  from  O. 
Flem.  walop  =  a  gallop,  an  extension  of  O.  Low 
Ger.  wallen=to  boil ;  A.  S.  weallan ;  O.  Sax.  wallan ; 
Skt.  valg=tf>  gallop.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  move  or  run  with  leaps  at  great  speed,  as  a 
horse. 

2.  To  ride  at  a  very  rapid  pace ;  to  ride  a  horse 
which  gallops. 

"  An  officer  might  mount  and  gallop  beyond  reach  of 
danger  in  an  hour;  but  the  private  soldier  must  stay  and 
be  butchered." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  ziii. 

II.  Fig. :  To  move  very  fast ;  to  hurry ;  to  scamper. 
"Who  doth  he   [time]  gallop  withal?" — Khakesp.:  As 
You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  run  at  great  speed;  as,  to 
gallop  a  horse. 

gal   l6p,  s.    [GALLOP,  t'.] 

1.  The  motion  or  pace  of  a  horse  when  he  rnns  at 
full  speed,  in  which  he  moves  by  springs,  bounds,  or 
leaps,  the  forefeet  being  lifted  very  nearly  together, 
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and,  while  these  are  in  the  air,  and  just  upon  tho 
point  of  touching  the  grouud,he  lifts  both  his  hind- 
legs  almost  at  once. 

"Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back, 
With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound's  deep  hate,  and  hunter's  fire," 

Huron;  Mazejijiti,  iii. 
2.  A  kind  of  dance;  a  Galop  (q.  v.)« 
IT  Hand-gallop :  A  slow  or  gentle  gallop,  between 
a  canter  and  a  gallop. 
g&l-l6p-ade',  *.    [Fr.  galopade.'] 

1.  Manage:  A  sidelong  or  curveting  kind  of  gallop. 

2.  J/us. ;  A  Gallop  (q.  v.). 

g&l-ldp-ade',  r.  i.    [GALLOPADE,  s.]    To  gallop ; 
to  move  about  briskly ;  to  dance  a  gallopade. 
"  The  shock-head  willows  two  and  two, 
By  rivers  gallopaded." 

Tennyson:  Amphlon  40. 

gal  -l6p-er,  s.    [En£.  gallop;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1,  A  horse  that  gallops. 

"Mules  are  commonly  rough  gallopers,  though  some  of 
them  are  very  fleet." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  A  man  who  gallops  on  a  horse,  or  who  makes 
great  haste. 

'3.  One  who  is  always  running  about. 
"If  abroad  I  am  a  galling  goose;  when  I  return,  you 
area  fine  galloper." — Guardian,  No.  132. 

*II.  Ordnance: 

1.  A  carriage  on  which  small  guns  were  carried; 
it  had  shafts  so  as  to  be  drawn  without  limbers. 

2.  A  light  fieldpiece. 

"On.  which  Sir  John  [Cope]  advanced  two  gallopers, 
which  presently  dislodged  them,  and  'tis  said  killed  about 
a  dozen  of  them."—  Lord  Loudoun;  Account  oftiw  Battle  of 
Preston;  Trial  of  Sir  John  Cope,  p.  139. 

galloper-gun,  s. 

Ord. :  A  small  gun  carried  on  a  galloper,  formerly 
attached  to  British  infantry  regiments.  [GAL- 
LOPER, II.] 

*gal'-l6p-In,  s.  [Fr.  galopin,  from  galoper=to 
gallop.  1  A  servaut  for  the  Tdtcheu;  a  scullion;  a 
cook's  boy. 

"  Dyet  for  the  kitchen  and  gallopins." — Archceologia, 
xv.  7. 

gal  -l6p-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GALLOP,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.:  Moving  or  running  at  a  gallop. 

2.  Fig. :  Vary  rapid  in  its  progress  5  as,  a  galloping 
consumption,  one  which  soon  arrives  at  a  fatal 
termination. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  moving  at  a  gallop. 

"  I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse." — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

galloping-consumption,  s. 

Pathol. :  Acute  pulmonary  phthisis,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  chronic  phthisis.  Named  on  account  of 
its  usually  very  rapid  fatality. 

gal-16-tan  -nlc,  s.    [Pref.  gallo-,  and   fanm'c.] 

[TANNINE.] 

*gal-16w  (1),  gal'-iy,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  agcehvan=to 
stupefy.]  To  frighten,  to  terrify,  to  affright. 

"The  wrathful  skies 
Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  2. 

*gal-16w  (2),  v.  t.  [GALLOW,  «.]  To  hang;  to 
put  to  death  by  hanging. 

"  With  grete  Jewes  he  \s  galwed."— Legend  of  the  Holy 
Rood,  p.  132. 

*gal  -low,  s.    [GALLOWS.] 

*gallow-clapper,  s.  A  term  of  reproach  or  con- 
tempt. 

gallow-grass,  s.  Hemp,  as  furnishing  halters 
for  the  gallowB. 

*gallow-tree,  *galo-w-tree,  *galowe-tree,  s. 
A  gallows. 

"  The  more  buxum  wyll  he  bee, 
That  he  were  borowyd  fro  the  galow  tree," 

Le  Bone  Florence  of  Home;  Ritson,  vol.  iii. 
Gal  -16-way,  s.    [See  def.J 

1.  The  name  of  a  district  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
comprehend inff  the  shire  of  Wigton,  and  the  stew- 
artry  of  Kircudbright. 

2.  A  species  of  horseof  a  small  size,  but  very  hardy 
and  enduring. 

"Tradition  reports  that  this  kind  [galloways']  of  horses 
are  sprung  from  gome  Spanish  stallions,  which  swum  on 
shore  from  some  of  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  armada, 
which  were  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  coupling  with  the 
mares  of  the  country,  peopled  the  kingdom  with  their 
posterity.  They  were  much  esteemed  and  of  a  middling 
size,  strong,  active,  nervous,  and  hardy,  and  were  called 
Galloways,  from  being  first  known  in  the  country  which 
bears  that  name." — Jieretiger:  On  Horsemanship,  vol.  i.. 
p.  205. 

3.  A  breed  of  cattle,  generally  dark  in  color,  indig- 
enous to  Galloway. 
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galloway-dyke,  «.  A  wall  built  firmly  at  the 
bottom,  but  no  thicker  at  the  top  than  the  length 
of  the  single  stones,  loosely  piled  the  one  above  tho 
other. 

"  The  cheapest,  the  most  valuable,  the  most  speedily 
raised,  the  most  lasting,  and  the  most  general  fence  is  the 
galloway-dyke." — P.  Auchterderran:  Slat.  -Ice.,  i.  45L 

galloway-nag,  s.  A  galloway. 
*gal'-16w-glass,  *gal-16-glass,  s.  [Irish  rmllo- 
glacfi=i\  heavy-armed  soldier, .from  giolla=a  man- 
servant, a  gillie,  and  gleac-aim=to  wrestle.]  The 
name  given  to  a  heavy-armed  foot-soldier  in  Ireland 
and  tho  western  islands.  It  is  opposed  to  kerne 
(q.  v.). 

*'A  puissant  and  mighty  power 
Of  gallowylasses  and  stout  kernes, 
IB  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II,,  iv.  9. 

gar-lows,,  *gal-ewes,  *gal-owes,  *gal-os, 
*gal-ous,  *galwes,s.  [A. S.galga, gealga=actoss, 
a  gibbet ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  galgi~a  gallows ;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  galge ;  Dut.  galg;  Goth,  galga  =  a  cross ;  Ger. 
galgen=a  gallows.  Properly  a  plural  form,  but  the 
true  singular  galloio  is  not  now  used.  A  double 
plural  form  is  even  found,  as  gallowses.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  on  which  criminals 
are  executed  by  hanging.    It  is  usually  constructed 
of  two  posts  with  a  cross-beam  on  the  top,  from 
which  the  criminal  is  hanged  by  a  rope  passing 
round  his  neck. 

"  No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 
More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  i. 

*3.  One  of  a  pair  of  suspenders  used  for  support- 
ing the  trousers.  (In  this  sense  it  has  the  plural 
gallowses.) 

"  Those  indispensable  articles  of  decent  attire  denomi- 
nated gallows."—  Warner:  Literary  Recollections,  i.  100. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  The  central  core  of  four  Indian  corn- 
stalks  interlaced   diagonally,  and    bound  at  the 
intersection,    forming  a   stool  or  support  for  cut 
corn,  which  is  bound  around  it  to  form  a  shock. 

2.  Print. :  The  rest  for  the  tympan  when  open. 

3.  Steam-Eny. :  Tho  frame  supporting  the  beam 
of  a  steam-engine. 

g?  Hows-bird,  s.  A  wretched  person  who  de- 
serves the  gallows. 

"  I  ne'er  minced  ape  nor  gallows-bird" — Reade:  Cloister 
and  Hearth,  ch.  xxviii. 

gallows-bitts,  s. 

Naut. :  A  strong  frame  erected  amidships  on  the 
deck  to  hold  spare  spars. 

*gallows-clapper,  s.    [GALLOW-CLAPPEE.] 

*gallOWS-faced,  a.    Rascally-looking;  hang-dog. 

"  Thou  gallows-faced  vagabond." — H.  Brooke:  Fool  of 
Quanta,  ii.  16. 

gallows-frame,  s. 

1.  The  frame  of  a  gallows. 

2.  Tho  same  as  GALLOWS,  II.  3. 
*gallows-free,  a.    Saved  from  hanging. 

"  Let  him  be  gallows-free  by  my  consent." 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  431. 

gallows-maker,  s.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to 
build  gallows. 

"  The  gallows-maker;  for  that  frame  outlives  a  thousand 
tenants." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

*gallOWS-ripe,  a.    Ready  for  hanging. 
"Loose  again,  as  one  not  yet  oallows-rfpe." — Carlyle: 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

gallows-stanchions,  .9.  /.(. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  GALLOWS-BITTS  (q.  v.). 

gallows-top,  s. 

Naut.:  A crosspiece  of  timber  tenoned  on  to  the 
gallows-bitts  at  or  near  tho  top. 

gal  -16w-s,es.,  s.  pi.    [GALLOWS,  I.  3.] 

*gal'-16w§-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gallows;  -ness.]  Bad- 
ness, rascality. 

"  I  never  knew  your  equals  for  yallowsness." — 6.  Eliot: 
Adam  Bede,  ch.  vi. 

gal  -lows, -tree,  s.  [Eng.  gallmvs,  and  tree.']  The 
gallows. 

"Ho!  Provost  Marshal!  instantly 
Lord  Denzil  to  the  uallowstree!" 

Scott:  Kokeby,  vi.  23. 
galls,  s.    [GALL,  s.  (2).] 

.gall  -Slck-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  gall,  and  sickness.]    A 
kind  of  remitting  bilious  fever  occurring  in  the 
Netherlands;  \Valcheren  fever. 
gall  -stone,  s.    [Eng.  gall,  and  stone.'] 
1.  Of  Man :  A  biliary  concretion,  chiefly  consist- 
ing of  cholesterine  and  coloring  matter,  forming  in 
tho  gall-bladder.    Gallstones  are  commonest  in  ad- 
vancedlife,  sedentary  occupations,  females,  or  from 
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over-indulgence,  and  in  habitual  constipation,  anii 
during  their  passage  to  tin.;  inte.-tino  accompanied 
by  the  most  intense  agony,  not  always  depending 
on  the  size  of  1 1n  stone,  In  one  case,  post-mort« m . 
in  a  female  in  advanced  life,  eighty-three  gallstones 
were  counted,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  marble 
to  a  pin's  head. 

2.  Of  the  inferior  animals:  An  animal  calculus 
found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  oxen.  This  concretion 
varies  a  little  in  color,  but  is  in  general  of  a  beauti- 
ful golden  yellow,  more  powerful  than  gamboge, 
and  is  highly  reputed  as  a  water-color.  Neverthe- 
less its  color  is  so_oii  changed  and  destroyed  by  strong' 
light,  though  it  is  not  subject  to  alteration  by  im- 
pure air. 

gal-lus,  s.    [Lat.=a  dunghill  cock.] 

Ornithology:  A  genus  of  Phasianidae,  sub-family 
Phasianinse  (q.  v.}.  Gallus  domesticus  is  the  do- 
mestic fowl ;  G.  bankivus,  the  jungle  fowl  of  Java. 
This  latter  was  the  original  at  least  of  the  game- 
cock, if  not  even  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  do- 
mestic fowl. 

gal'-l*  (1),  gall-ie,  a.  [English  gall  (1),  s. ;  -ij.l 
Like  gall ;  bitter  as  gall. 

"And  who  that  is  ielous,  and  aye  in  a  drede 
Is  full  of  melaucolie  and  yallie  ire." 

Chaucer:  Remedy  of  Love. 

gally-worm,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Polydesmus,  a  genus  of  Millepedes. 

gal  -W  (2),  a.  [Eng.  gall  (3),  s. ;  •#.]  Wet,  moist, 
worn.  Applied  to  land  where  tho  grass  has  been 
worn  away. 

*gal'-ly',  v.  t.    [GALLOW  (1),  t).]    To  frighten. 

•gal'-ly1,   S.      [GALLEY.] 

*gal-ly-gas  -coynes,  s.    [GALLIGASKINS.] 

*gar-mey\  s.  [Gcr.  yalmei,  from  Eng.,  &c.t  cala* 
mine  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Calamino  (q.  v.). 

ga-l5che',  ga-lfishe  ,  gp-l8she  ,  go-losh',  s. 
[Fr.  galoche=&  wooden  shoe,  a  clog,  from  LowLat. 
calopedia=a  clog;  Gr.  kalopodion,  dimin.  of  kalo- 
pous=a  shoemaker's  last;  fcaion=wood,  and  pou&. 
(genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.] 

1.  A  patten,  clog,  or  wooden  shoe. 

"  Ne  were  worthy  to  unbocle  his  galoohe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,869. 

2.  An  over-shoe,  worn  to  keep  the  feet  dry. 

3.  A  legging,  a  gaiter,  covering  the  upper  part  of 
the  shoe  and  the  bottom  of  tlie leg. 

ga-loot  ,  s.  A  worthless  fellow,  a  rowdy.  (Slang.) 
gal -&p,  «.    [Fr.]    [GALLOP.] 

I.  Ord.   Lang, :  A  gallop. 

II.  Music: 

1,  A  lively  dance  in  2-1  time,  originally  a  separate 
and  independent  dance,  but  now  also  forming  a  por- 
tion of  a  set  of  quadrilles. 

2.  Tho  music  to  which  this  dance  is  performed. 
*gal  -6-pin,  s.    [GALLOPIN.] 

ga-lbre  ,  s.  or  adv.  [Irish  and  Gael,  go  lebr  = 
enough:  go=to,  and  teor=enough.]  Plenty,  abun- 
dance, in  plenty. 

ga-loshe  ,  s.    [GALOCHE.] 

ga-16u-bet  (*  silent),  s.    [Fr.] 

Mus. :  A  small  flute  of  a  primitive  character  with 
three  holes,  similar  to  tho  Picco  pipe. 

'galpe,  r.  i.  [A.  S.  galpian=to  applaud  ;  O.  Sax. 
gal/i6n=to  cry  out,  to  boast;  M.  H.  Ger.  galpen=to- 
bark.] 

1.  To  cry  out,  to  yelp. 

2.  To  gape,  to  yawn. 

"  When  a  man  galpeth  than  me  croyseth  him." 

Trevisa,  v.  SH9. 

3.  To  belch. 

*galp-er,  s.  [Eng.  galp(e) ; -er.]  One  who  gapes 
or  yawns. 

*gal-ship,  s.  [A.  S.  gdlscipe.]  Lechery,  lasciv- 
iousness. 

'gal-sSme,  a.  [English  gall  (1),  s. ;  suff.  -some.] 
Bitter,  malignant. 

"Galsvme  bitterness,  and  willful  fraud  and  falsehood." 
— Bp.  Morton. 

galt(l),s.    [GAULT.] 

•gait  (2),*galte,  s.  [Icel.  galli=a  boar.]  Ayoung 
sow  or  boar  when  castrated. 

ga-lun'-9ha,  s.  [Name  in  some  East  Indian  lan- 
guages.] 

Pharm. :  An  Indian  febrifuge,  prepared  from  the 
stems  of  Tinospora  verrucosa  and  T.  cordifolia. 

gal-van'-Ic,  a.  [Ital.  Qalvan(i),  and  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -t'c.]  Of  or  belonging  to  Galvani.  [GALVAN- 
ISM.] 

galvanic-battery,  s. 

Elect. :  A  number  of  connected  galvanic  cells. 


boll,    bo~y;     pout,    J6wl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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galvanic-cell  or  pair,  s. 

Elect.:  A  combination  of  two  metals  in  a  liquid 
chemically  acting  upon  one  to  a  greater  extent  than 
«pon  the  other. 

galvanic-electricity,  s. 

Elect. :  Chemical  or  dynamical  electricity. 

galvanic-moxa,  s. 

Elect.:  A  term  applied  by  Fabrft  Palaprat  to  the 
•application  of  platinum  rendered  incandescent  by 
•a  galvanic  current,  as  a  cauterizing  agent  of  the 
.nature  of  a  moxa. 

galvanic-pair, ».    [GALVANIC-CIRCUIT.] 

galvanic-pile,  s. 

Elect. :  A  column  of  alternate  plates,  such  as  zinc 
and  copper.  [VOLTAIC-PILE.] 

galvanic-shock,  8. 

Elect.:  A  shock  felt  by  a  nerve  placed  or  con- 
tiected  with  an  inductive  coil  charged  by  a  galvanic 
cell. 

gal-van'-I-cal,  a.  [English  galvanic ;  -a/.]  The 
same  as  GALVANIC  (q.  v.). 

gal  -van-Ifm,  s.  [Named  after  Aloysius  Gal- 
vani. who  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1737,  published  in 
1791  his  celebrated  work,  Aloysii  Galvanii  de  viribus 
Electricitatis  in  Motu  Musculari  Commentarius, 
and  died  in  his  native  town  in  1798.] 

Phy»ics :  The  branch  of  electric  science  to  which 
an  experiment  by  Galvani  gave  birth.  His  wife, 
who  was  making  soup  from  frogs,  happened  to  put 
them,  after  being  skinned,  in  proximity  to  a  charged 
electrical  machine  belonging  to  her  husband.  On 
touching  them  with  a  scalpel  their  legs  became 
greatly  convulsed.  Galvani  on  his  return  was  told 
what  had  occurred,  and  repeated  the  experiment 
on  several  occasions.  He  united  the  lumbar  nerves 
of  a  dead  frog  with  its  crural  muscles  by  a  metallic 
circuit.  He  came  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that 
Animal  electricity  existed  in  the  nerves  and  muscles 
of  frogs,  &c.  In  this  explanation  Galvani  ignored 
the  metallic  connecting  wire.  His  contemporary, 
Volta,  gave  attention  to  this,  and  found  that  the 
•contraction  of  the  limbs  is  more  energetic  when  the 
connecting  arc  is  made  of  two  metals  instead  of 
one.  He  therefore  inferred  that  the  metals  took 
the  active  part  in  producing  the  contraction,  and 
the  disengagement  of  electricity  was  due  to  their 
contact,  and  that  the  animal  parts  constituted  only 
a  conductor,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  sensitive 
electroscope.  In  1793  he  published  these  views,  and 
in  1800  first  described  and  constructed  what  has 
since  been  called  afterhim  the  Voltaic  pile.  [PILE ; 
see  also  BATTEKY,  B.  III.  4.]  Febroni,  observing 
that  the  discs  of  zinc  in  the  pile  became  oxidized 
in  contact  with  the  acidulated  water,  considered, 
as  did  Woolaston  and  Davy,  that  the  oxidation  was 
the  chief  cause  why  electricity  was  disengaged. 
Now  Voltaic  piles  have  nearly  given  place  to  Vol- 
taic or  Galvanic  batteries,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties.  [BATTERY,  B.  III.  4.] 

gal  -van-Ist,  s.  [Ital.  Galvan(i) ;  Eng.,  <fcc.,  suff . 
-is/.]  A  proficient  in  galvanism. 

gal-van-iz-a'-tion,  «.  [English  galvaniz(e) ; 
-ation.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  galvanizing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  galvanized. 

gal  -van-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  galvan(ic) ;  Eng..  ic., 
suff.  -ize.] 

1.  Of  metals: 

(1)  To  affect  with  galvanism. 

(2)  To  plate  with  gold,  silver,  Ac.,  by  means  of 
galvanism. 

2.  Of  the  human  or  animal  frame:  To  restore  to 
consciousness  from  a  fainting  fit,  &c..  by  means  of 
galvanic  action. 

3.  Of  immaterial  things:  To  give  life,  spirit,  or 
vitality  to. 

gal  -van-lzed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [GALVANIZE,  v.  t.] 
galvanized-iron,  s. 

1.  Properly:  Iron  coated  with  zinc  by  galvanic 
deposition. 

2.  Less  properly:  Iron  coated  with  zinc  without 
galvanism.    The  iron  being  cleaned  by  dilute  acid 
and  friction,  is  heated  and  plunged  into  a  bath  of 
melted  zinc  covered  with  sal-ammoniac,  and  stirred 
up  till  the  surface  becomes  coated  with  zinc. 

gal'-van-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  galvaniz(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  galvanizes. 

gal-van-6-,  pref.  [Galvan(i),  -o  connective.]  Re- 
lating to  Galvani,  the  discoverer  of  galvanism. 

gal-va-no-caus  -tie,  a.  [Pref.  galvano-  (q.  v:), 
and  Eng.  caustic.] 

Elect.  &  Med.:  Relating  to  the  use  of  heat  gen- 
erated by  galvanism  as  a  caustic. 

gal-va-no-cau'-te'r-y',  «.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Eng.  cautery.] 

Medical:  Cautery  effected  by  a  knife  or  needle 
heated  by  the  passage  of  a  galvanic  current. 
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gal-van -6-glfph,  s.  [Pref.  nili-mir*,  and  Gr. 
gluphe=i\u  engraving. )  An  engraving  produced  by 
the  process  of  galvanoglyphy  (q.  v.). 

gal-van-Og  -ly^phf,  s.  [Prof,  ijalvauo-,  and  Gr. 
glypho=tu  hollow  out,  to  engrave.] 

J-. n'j /•<!>•  i >t'j :  A  process  in  which  the  ground  is 
spread  on  a  clean  zinc  plate  and  etched.  Succeed- 
ing coats  of  varnish  are  spread  by  a  roller  on  the 
ground,  avoiding  the  obliteration  of  the  lines, 
which  become  deeper  with  each  coat.  The  finished 
plate  becomes  a  matrix  for  a  reverse  impression 
obtained  in  the  electro-bath,  and  this  reverse  is 
used  to  print  from  in  the  ordinary  manner, 

gal-van  -&-graph,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and  Gr. 
graphc=a  drawing,  a  delineation.]  A  picture  pro- 
duced by  galvanography  (q.  v.). 

gal-yan-6-graph  -Ic,  adj.  [English  tinlvano- 
(/raph(y)  j  -ic.]  Produced  by  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  process  of  galvanography  (.q.  v.). 

gal-van-Og  -ra-phj.  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and  Gr. 
graphe  =  a  drawing,  a  delineation.] 

Engraving :  A  process  of  Austrian  origin,  by  which 
a  plate  of  silvered  copper  is  covered  by  an  artist 
with  different  coats  of  a  somewhat  transparent 
pigment,  so  that  on  the  dark  portions  the  paint  is 
thick  and  raised,  and  the  surface  is  relatively 
depressed  in  the  light  tints.  A  copy  of  this  is  made 
by  the  electrotype  process:  the  darker  being  now 
the  deeper  portions,  the  whole  forms  an  intaglio, 
like  a  copperplate,  and  is  printed  from  by  the  cop- 
perplate-printing process. 

gal-van-6r-&-£  st,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  Gr.  logos 
=discourse,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -is?.]  One  who  de- 
scribes the  phenomena  of  galvanism ;  a  writer  on 
galvanism. 

gal-van-ol  -6-gf ,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and  Gr. 
/osro»=discouree.)  A  description  of  galvanism;  a 
treatise  on  its  phenomena. 

gal-van-6-mag-nSt  -Ic,  a.    [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Eng.  magnetic.] 
Elect. :  The  same  as  Electromagnetic  (q.  v.). 

gal-van-6m  -e-t§r,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and  Gr. 
metron=a  measure.] 

Elect,  Machine :  A  multiplier ;  a  very  delicate  ap- 
paratus for  determining  the  existence,  direction, 
and  intensity  of  currents.  It  was  invented  by 
Schweigger,  in  Germany,  in  1819,  just  before  CErsted, 
in  D_enmark,  in  the  same  year,  discovered  the  law 
of  directive  action,  which  a  fixed  current  excites  at 
a  distance  on  a  magnetic  needle.  In  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  Indicator  telegraph 
(q.  v.),  Ampere,  Arago,  Schilling,  Gt'.uss,  Weber. 
Alexander,  all  used  the  principle,  but  it  was  carried 
out  in  a  superior  manner  to  any  by  Cooke  and 
Wheatstone  in  1837.  The  galvanometer  consists  of 
a  magnetic  needle  suspended  by  a  filament  of  silk, 
and  suiTOunded  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  merid- 
ian by  a  copper  wire,  forming  a  complete  circuit 
round  the  needle  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The 
actions  of  the  four  branches  of  the  circuit,  give  the 
North  Pole  the  same  direction.  The  coiling  of  the 
copper  wire  in  the  direction  of  the  needle  multi- 
plies the  current.  By  making  several,  though  not 
an  indefinite  number  of  circuits,  all  insulated,  the 
action  of  the  instrument  becomes  more  powerful, 
and  the  deflection  of  the  needle  greater.  If  there 
be  two  or  three  thousand  turns  of  fine  wire,  with 
their  coils  carefully  insulated  by  means  of  silk  and 
shellac,  currents  of  high  intensity  will  be  generated. 

IT  (1)  Differential  galvanometer: 

Elect.  Mack. :  An  instrument  designed  to  ascertain 
a  difference  in  the  intensity  of  two  currents.  It 
consists  of  a  needle  like  that  in  an  ordinary  gal- 
vanometer, round  the  frame  of  which  are  cofled 
two  wires  of  the  same  kind  and  size,  completely 
isolated  from  each  other,  and  with  binding  screws, 
so  that  separate  currents  can  be  passed  through 
each  of  them.  If  the  currents  are  of  the  same  in- 
tensity, but  in  different  directions,  there  is  no  de- 
flection, but,  where  the  needle  is  deflected,  one  of 
the  two  currents  differs  from  the  other. 

(2)  Marine  galvanometer: 

Elect.  Much.:  A  galvanometer  designed  to  test 
the  insulation  of  submarine  cables,  and  at  the  same 
time  unaffected  by  the  pitching  and  rolling  of  the 
ship.  It  consists  of  several  thousand  coils  of  cop- 
per wire-insulating.  In  the  center  of  the  coil  is  a 
slide  carrying  the  magnet ;  it  is  attached  to  a  mirror 
of  thinly  silvered  glass.  A  single  fiber  of  silk  is 
stretched  across  the  slide ;  to  this  the  mirror  and 
magnet  are  attached  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
fiber  exactly  passes  in  every  position  through  the 
center  of  gravity.  The  slide  fits  into  a  groove  in 
the  coil,  and  the  whole  is  inclosed  within  a  wrought- 
ironcase,  with  the  aperture  in  front,  andawrought- 
iron  lid  on  the  top.  There  are  also  an  adjusting 
magnet  and  a  scale. 


gal-van-6-mef-rlc,  a.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Eng.  metric  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
measurement  of  magnetic  currents. 
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gal-van-6-plas  -tic,  ™.  [Pref.  r/alvano-,  and  Eng. 
pliiKtii-.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  art  or  process  of 
tloctrotyping  (q.  v.). 

gal  van  -6-scope,  s.  [Pref.  galrano-,  and  Gr. 
sJcopeo~to  look  at  anything.] 

AVer/.  Mn<-ft. :  An  instrument  for  nvasnring  the 
strength  of  galvanic  currents.  Example,  a  mag- 
netic needle. 

gal-van-6-scop  -Ic,  n.  [  Eng.  galvanoscop(e) ;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  a  galvanoscope. 

gal-van-6  ther-mom'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-, 
and  hug.  tfbe rmometer.] 

Afach.:  An  instrument  for  measurini;  the  heating 
effect  of  a  galvanic  current. 

*gal-ver-ly,  adv.  [\  corruption  of  deliverly 
(q.  v.).]  Cleverly,  capitally. 

*gam,  s.   [GAME.] 

ga -ma,  s.    [Port., =a  doe.]    See  compound. 

gama-grass,  s. 

But.:  Tripsacum  dactyloides.  It  is  regarded  in 
Mexico  as  very  valuable  for  fodder. 

ga-ma  -se-I,  ga-mas -I-des,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
gamas(us)  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei,  or 
masc.  and  fern,  -ides.] 

Zool.:  A  tribe  of  Arachnida  (Spiders),  order 
Acarina.  The  forceps  is  didactylous,  the  palpi 
projecting  or  very  distinct,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
thread.  They  generally  attach  themselves  to  the 
bodies  of  beetles. 

*ga  mash  -es,  *ga-maph -es,  s.  pi.  [O.  Fr. 
gamaches;  Ital.  oamo«oie=splatterdashes;  O.  Fr. 
gambe  (FT.jambe)  =  the  leg.] 

1.  High  boots,  buskins,  or  startups. 

2   Short  splatterdashes  worn  by  plowmen. 

ga  mass  ,  s.    [N.  Amer.  Indian  squamash.] 

Sot.:  The  biscuit  root,  Camassia  esculenta. 

gam  -a-sus,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

ZoOL:  The  typical  genus  of  Gamasei  (q.  v.). 

gamb,  gambe,  *.  [Old  Fr.  gambe;  Fr.  jambe; 
Ital.  sram6a=the  leg.] 

Her. :  The  whole  foreleg  of  a  lion  or  other  beast. 
If  couped  or  erased  near  the  middle  joint,  it  is  a 
paw. 

gam  -ba  (1),  s.    [Low  Lat.=a  hoof.] 
Comp,  Anat.:  The  elongated  metacarpus  or  meta- 
tarsus of  the  Ruminantia  and  Solidungula. 
gam  -ba  (2),  8.    [Ital.]    [GAMB.] 
Music : 

1.  A  stringed  instrument  of  the  viol  sort,  called 
also  Viola  da    gamba,  with  six  strings,  weaker  in 
tone  and  smaller  in  size  than  the  violoncello,  so 
called  because  it  was  held  between  the  knees  of  the 
player,  as    distinguished   from  Viola  da  braccia, 
played  on  the  arm.    [VIOLA  j  VIOL-DE-GAMBOIS.] 

2.  An  organ-stop,  the  pipes  of  which  are,  in  conti- 
nental organs,  generally  cylindrical,  of  small  scale, 
and  well  cut  up,  but  sometimes  conical  in  shape. 
Its  tone  is  pungent,  and  not  unlike  that  of  a  violin 
or  violoncello.    (Stainer  <t  Barrett.) 

gam-ba  -do  (1),  gam  ba  de,  s.  [Ital.  gamba^ 
the  leg.] 

1.  A  leather  legging  for  equestrians.  It  is  wrapped 
around-  the  leg,  reaching  from  the  knee  to  the  foot, 
and  is  fastened  at  the  side  by  clasps. 

2.  A  kind  of  leather  case  attached  to  a  saddle  in 
place  of  stirrups. 

*gam-ba-d6  (2),  *.  [GAMBOL.]  A  gambol,  a 
frolic. 

gam-beer, «.    [GAMBIEE.] 

*gam'-b6-§6n,  *gam  -bl-gon,  «gam-bas-sowne, 
*gaum-bi-soun,  *gam-e-son,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gam- 
baison,  gambeson.] 

Old  Armor:  A  body-cov- 
ering, stuffed  with  wool, 
and  padded  in  parallel 
lines  of  needle-work.  It 
was  worn  beneath  the 
hauberk  of  a  knight  as  a 
padding  for  the  armor. 
The  surcpat  was  also 
quilted  with  cottonwool. 
An  early  and  curious  ex- 
ample may  be  seen  in  the 
surcoat  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  which  is 
still  suspended  over  his 
tomb  in  Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral. 

gam-bet,  gam-bef- 
ta,  s.  JFr.  &  Prov.  gam- 
liettr ;  Hal.  gambetta.] 

Ornith. :  Totanus  gam- 
betta, Linnieus'  Tringa  gambetta,  the  Redshark  or 
Gambet  snipe.  In  summer  it  is  brown  above  with 
black  spots,  in  winter  it  is  almost  of  a  uniform  gray- 
brown:  its  legs  are  red.  Found  in  Scandinavia,  in 
Iceland,  and  in  the  Arctic  regions. 


Gambeson. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     -what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wSt,     he're,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wBrk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,    ctire,    unite,    cur,    rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,     aj,    <e  =  6;     ey  =  a.      QU  =  kw. 
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gam  -blr,  gam'-bier,  s.    [A  Malayan  word.] 

l'!i"rm.:  An  extract  from  the  leaves  of  i'ncarfa 
£amb-irt  a  cinchonacoous  plant.  It  is  a  simple  as- 
tringent. It  is  chewed  by  tho  Malays  with  betel 
leaf  and  areca,  specially  to  relieve  aphthous  erup- 
tions of  the  mouth  ana  fauces.  It  is  called  also 
Terra  japtmica. 

*gamb  -1st,  *.    [Ital.  gamba;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.] 

Music:  A  performer  on  the  viol  di  gamba. 

gam -bit,  s.  ("Fr.;  Ital.  gambetto=a  tripping  up; 
gamba=tlie  leg.  J 

Chess:  A  chess-opening;  the  sacrifice  of  a  pawn 
iu  tho  beginning  of  the  game  in  order  to  obtain  a 
favorable  position  for  attack. 

gam-ble,  ^•.i.&  t.  [Formed  from  game  (q.  v.) 
t>y  the  addition  of  the  suff.  -le,  the  b  being  excres- 
•cent,  as  in  humble,  number,  &c. 

A.  Intrans. :  To  play  or  game  for  a  stake. 
"Where  neither  strumpets'  charms,  nor  drinking-bout, 

Nor  gambling  practices,  can  find  it  out." 

Cowper;  Tirocinium,  246. 

B.  Trans.:  To  waste  or  squander  in  gambling; 
followed  by  away;  as,  He  gambled  away  all  his 
property. 

gam -bier,  s.  [Eng.  gambl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
gambles;  one  given  to  gambling  or  playing  for  a 
stake. 

"The  appointment  of  a  ruined  gambler  to  such  a  trust 
would  alone  have  sufficed  to  disgust  the  public." — Ma- 
•canlay:  Hi&t.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 
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2.  A  bent  stick  like  a  horse's  hind  leg;  used  for 

suspending-  carcases. 
II.  A)'LI\.:  A  gambrel-roof  (q.  v.). 

gambrel-roof, «. 

Arch. :  A  roof  with  two  sets  of  rafters  at  different 
inclinations ;  a  mansard  roof. 

gambr el-roofed,  a.  Having  a  gambrel  or  man- 
sard roof. 

*gam  -brel,  *gam'-br!Q,  v.  t.  [GAMBREL,  «.]  To 
truss  or  hang  up  by  means  of  a  gambrel. 

"  [ril]  carry  you  gambrilled  thither  like  it  mutton." 

Jtianm.  t£  Flft.:  The  A7f«  Valor,  iv.  1. 

gam-bro6n  ,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Fabric :  A.  kind  of  twilled  linen  cloth  for  linings. 
game,  *gam,  *gam-en,  *gam-myn,  *gam-yn, 
*gome,s.&a.    [A.  S.  gamen,  gomen—^OTt,  game; 
O.  Sax.  gaman;  Icel.  gaman;  Dan.  gamen=  mirth  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  gaman;  M.  H.  Ger.  yamen=$oy ;  O.  Fris. 
game*  gome;  Sw.  j/amman.] 
A.  As  substantive: 
*1.  Sport,  merriment,  glee. 

"  Al  is  game,  ioi,  and  gle." — Land  of  Cockayne,  43. 
2.  Jest,  as  opposed  to  earnest. 

"  As  mocking  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear." 
Sfmkesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

*3.  A  frolic,  a  gambol. 

"Thereto  she  coude  skip,  and  make  a  game, 
As  any  kid."  Chaucer.-  C.  T.t  3,259. 


gam-bo  ge  (or  gam-bo  ge),  $.    FA  corruption  of       4.  Any  contrivance,  arrangement,  or  institution 
Gwnbodia}  the  name  of  the  district  in  Anuam,  where    designed  to  afford  recreation,  sport,  or  amusement ; 


it  is  found.] 

1.  Chem.:  Gamboge,  or  camboge,  is  a  gum  resin 
•containing  about  70  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  24  per 
xjent.  of  solublegum.    It  isobtained  by  piercing  the 
bark  of  Garcinia  morella,  var.  pedicellata,  a  tree 
belonging  to  the  order  Guttiferae,  growing  in  Cam- 
bodia, Siam,  and  the  south  part  of  Cochin  China. 
"The  juice  is  allowed  to  harden  in  bamboo  reeds, 
hence  it  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  pipes 
•which  are  striated  externally.    Gamboge  is  hard  and 
brittle,  breaking  with  a  yellow-brown  vitreous  con- 
•choidal  fracture ;  its  powder  is  a  bright  yellow  color ; 
itis  inodorous,  has  a  slight  taste,  but  when  chewed  is 
acid.    When  rubbed  with  water  the  gum  dissolves, 
forminga  yellow  emulsion  with  the  suspended  resin. 
Gamboge  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ammonia.  The 
resin  can  be  extracted  by  ether ;  it  is  a  hyacinth-red 
color  ^  and  yields  a  yellow  powder ;  it  dissolves  in 
alkalies  with  a  deep  red  color ;  the  resin  fused  with 
caustic  potash  yields  phoroglucin,  iso-uvitic  acid, 
pyrotartaric  acid,  and  an  amorphous  syrupy  acid. 
Oamboge  is  used  as  a  pigment  in  water-color  paint- 
ing.   By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  into 
picric  and  oxalic  acids.    An  inferior  kind  of  gam- 
boge in  the  form  of  flat  cakes  is  prepared  in  Ceylon 
from  Hebradendron  gambogioides. 

2.  Pharm.:  Gamboge  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Pilula  cambogice  compositce.  Compound  Gamboge 
Pill,  composed  of  gamboge,  Barbadoes  aloes,  com- 
pound powder  of  cinnamon,  hard  soap,  and  syrup. 
Oamboge  acts  as  a  drastic  hydragogue  purgative,  it 
causes  vomiting  and  griping;  it  is  seldom  given 
alone,  but  combined  with  cream  of  tartar  in  cases 
of  dropsy,  or  with  calomel  in  cerebral  disease.    ID 
large  doses  gamboge  is  a  powerful  irritant,  causing 
inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  may 
end  fatally. 

gam-bog  -I-an  (or  6  as  6),  a.  [Eng.  gambog(e)  ; 
-ton.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gamboge. 

gam-bog -Ic  (or  6  as  6),  s.  [Eng.  gambog(e) ; 
-t'c.]  Pertaining  to  orobtained  from  gamboge. 

gam  -b6l,  *gam-bold,  *gam-bole,  *gam-boll, 
t\  i.  [GAMBOL,  s.] 

1.  To  frisk  or  skip  about ;  to  frolic ;  to  dance ;  to 
play  in  frolics. 

"Bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 
Gambolled  before  them."—  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  345. 

*2.  To  leap,  to  start. 

**I  the  matter  will  record,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from." — Shakesp.  .•  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

gam'-bol,  *gam-bauld,  *gam-bold,  *gam-boll, 
9.  [O.  Fr.  gambade=a  gambol,  from  Ital.  gambata 
=a  Kick;  gamba=the  leg.]  A  skipping  or  dancing 
about ;  a  frolic ;  a  caper ;  merriment,  sport. 

"All  kinds  of  freedom  of  speech  was  then  fin  their  Sat- 
urnalia] allowed  to  slaves,  even  against  their  masters ; 
and  we  are  not  without  some  imitation  of  it  in  our  Christ- 
mas gambols." — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  gambol  and  frolic, 
see  FBOLIC. 

*gam-bone,  s.    [GAMMON,  s.  (1).]    A  gammon. 

gam  -brel,  s.  [Ital.  gambrella,  dimin.  of  gamba 
=aleg.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  hind  leg  of  a  horse. 

"As  appears  it  hath,  by  the  weight  which  the  tendon 
lying  on  a  horse's  gambrel  doth  then  command."— Grew ; 
Cosmologta  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 


as,  the  game  of  baseball,  or  of  football;  in  the 
plural,  contests  in  different  sports,  as  wrestling, 
running,  &c. 

"There  the  youthful  Norton*  met 
To  practice  games  and  archery," 

H  ordaworth:  White  Doe  of  Kylstone,  c.  v. 

5.  A  single  match  or  contest  in  any  sport ;  as,  a 
game  of  chess,  a  game  of  cricket. 

6.  The  requisite  number  of  points  or  advantages 
to  be  gained  in  order  to  obtain  the  victory  in  a 
game. 

*7.  Field  sports;  as  hunting,  coursing,  shooting. 
"Some  sportsmen,  that  were  abroad  upon  game,  spied  a 
company  of  bustards  and  cranes." — L' Estrange. 

8.  Animals   pursued   or    taken    in   field   sports ; 
specif.,  animals  so  termed  in  the  Game-laws. 

"The  offense  of  destroying  such  beasts  and  fowls  as  are 
ranked  under  the  denomination  of  game,  was  formerly 
observed  to  be  an  offense  in  all  persons  alike,  who  had 
not  authority  from  the  crown  to  kill  game,  by  the  grant  of 
either  a  free  warren,  or  at  least  a  manor  of  their  own. 
But  the  laws,  called  the  game-laws,  also  inflicted  addi- 
tional punishments  on  persons  guilty  of  this  general 
offense,  unless  they  were  people  of  such  rank  or  fortune  as 
were  therein  particularly  specified.  All  persons,  there- 
fore, of  what  property  or  distinction  soever,  that  killed 
game  out  of  their  own  territories,  or  even  upon  their  own 
estates,  without  the  king's  license  expressed  by  the  grant 
of  a  franchise,  were  guilty  of  a  first  original  offenae,  of 
encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative," — Blackatone;  Com- 
ment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  13. 

9.  The  object  of  pursuit. 

"Therefore  in  towns  and  cities  they  abound, 
For  there  the  game  they  seek  is  easiest  found." 

Coicper;  Tirocinium,  620. 

10.  A  recreation,  diversion,  or  pastime. 

"An  intellectual  game  pursued 
With  curious  subtility." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

11.  A  scheme,  design  or  object  planned. 

"  This  seems  to  be  the  present  game  of  the  crown,  and 
that  they  will  begin  no  other  till  they  see  an  end  of  this." 
— Temple. 

12.  A  contest  or  trial  of  skill  of  any  kind. 

*'In  this  political  game,  the  great  lottery  of  power  is 
that  into  which  men  will  purchase  with  millions  of 
chances  against  them." — On  Shortening  the  Duration  of 
Parliaments. 

*13.  Amorous  sporting,  gallantry. 

"Set  them  down 

For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity, 
And  daughters  of  the  game." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  6. 
B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  such  animals  as  are  con- 
sidered as  game ;  as,  a  game  preserve. 

2.  Plucky,  enduring,  spirited. 

3.  Ready,  willing,  prepared.    (Slang.) 

"  '  I  dare  say  we  can  beat  him.'  *  I  am  game  to  try.'  " — 
C.  Reade.-  It's  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  ch..  xxi. 

IT  (1)  To  die  game:  To  maintain  a  resolute,  bold, 
or  determined  attitude  to  the  last. 

(2)  To  make  game  of;  To  turn  into  ridicule;  to 
delude,  to  humbug. 

"  Do  they  not  seek  occasion  of  new  quarrels, 
On  my  refusal,  to  distress  me  more  ; 
Or  makea  game  o/ray  calamities?" 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,331. 


gameness 

game-bag,  s.  A  bag  used  by  a  sportsman  to  hold 
the  game  killed  by  him, 

"  The  entire  concern  weighs  less  than  an  ordinary  <j"  w- 
?>af7,  and  can  be  made  by  an  onlimtry  basket-maker."— 
Vield  Library,  i.  218. 

game-certificate,  «.  A  licence  to  kill  game  or  to 
tU'iil  iii  game. 

game-egg,  s.  An  egg  from  which  game-cocks  are 
bred. 

"Thus  boys  hatch  game-eggs  under  birds  of  prey, 
To  make  the  fowl  more  furious  for  the  fray." 

Garth:  Dispensary,  iv.  105. 

game-lawsts.  The  laws  defining  and  regulating 
the  preservation  of  game.  They  define  what 
animals  are  to  be  considered  as  game,  and  regulate 
the  times  during  which  such  animals  may  be  legally 
killed. 

game-license,  s.  A  license  to  kill  or  deal  in 
game. 

*game-place,  s.  A  place  or  course  where  games 
were  held. 

*game-play,  s.  Games  in  amphitheaters,  &c. 

*game-player,  *game-plaier,  s.  One  who  acts; 
a  juggler. 

"Counterf aitepageants  and  jnglings  of  game-plaiers." — 
Calitine:  Foure  Oodlie  Sermons,  ser.  4. 

game,  *gam-en,  *gamne,  r.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  gamen- 
ian;  Icel.  pomna.J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  at  any  sport  or  diversion ;  to  amuse 
one's  self ;  to  take  part  in  a  game. 

"Pleide  and  gamenede  eoh  with  other." 

Floriz  &  Blanche  flour,  31. 

2.  To  gamble ;  to  play  for  a  stake ;  to  play  at  cards, 
dice,  or  other  games  with  a  view  to  win  money  or 
other  thing  wagered  upon  the  issue. 

"  There  was  he  gaming."— -Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  please,  to  amuse. 

"  Y  wot  no  ganieth  the  so  gle." 

Legend  ofS.  Gregory,  182. 

2.  To  gamble  away ;  to  risk. 

"It  is  for  fear  of  losing  the  inestimable  treasure  we 
have,  that  I  do  not  venture  to  game  it  out  of  my  hands 
for  the  vain  hope  of  improving  it."—  Burke:  Reform  of 
Hep  reaentation. 

game,  a.  [Perhaps  the  same  as  cam=crooked.] 
Crooked,  bent ;  as,  a  game  leg.  (Slang.) 

"St.  Reman  catching  hold  of  the  devil's  game  leg." — 
Scott:  St.  Ronan's  Well,  ch.  i. 

ga  me-cock,  s.  [Eng.  game,  and  cock,]  A.  cock 
bred  for  fighting. 

"They  manage  the  dispute  as  fiercely  as  two  gamecocks 
in  the  pit." — Locke. 

ga  me-fd"wl,  fi.  [Eng.  game,  and  fowl."]  Fowls 
bred  or  kept  for  cockfighting. 

"  Should  never  gamefowl  hatch  their  eggs  again." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  312. 

*ga 'me-f&l,  *gam-ful,  gome-ful,  a.  [Eng.game; 
-/wim.l 

1.  Full  of  sport  or  mirth  ;  mirthful ;  sportive. 

"  Ich  am  gomeful  and  gled." 

iff.  Marherete,  p.  10. 

2.  Full  of  game. 

"Of  gamefull  parkes,  of  meadowes  fresh." — P:  Holland: 
Camden,  p.  290. 

*ga  me-ful-lyS  *gam-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  game- 
ful;  ~ly.~\  In  a  merry,  sportive  manner. 

"Whose  gaume  ©there  nought  takynge  gamfully." — 
Trevisa,  vii.  111. 

ga  me-keep-er,  s.  [Eng.  game,  and  keeper."]  A. 
person  employed  to  look  after  game,  and  see  that  it 
is  properly  preserved  and  not  poached. 

"No  southern  lord  could  feel  any  confidence  that,  if  he 
ventured  to  resist  the  government,  even  his  own  game- 
keepers and  huntsmen  would  stand  by  him." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*ga  me-less,  a.  [Eng.  game;  •less.']  Destitute 
of  game. 

ga  me-ljf,  *game-liche,  *gam-li,  *gam-liche, 
a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  game;  -ly.] 
*A.  As  adj. :  Merry,  sportive. 
"Mi  gode  gamtliche  game  gurte  to  grounde." — Relig. 

Antiq.,  ii.  8. 

B.  As  adverb: 

*1.  Merrily,  gayly. 

"William  gamli  to  his  gomes  gan  for  to  seie." 

William  ofPalerne,  3,382. 

2.  In  a  game,  plucky,  or  courageous  manner; 
pluck  ily. 

ga  me-ness,  s.  [Eng.  game;  •ness.'}  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  game  or  plucky ;  pluckiness. 

"There  was  no  doubt  about  his  gameness." — T.  Hughes: 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xxiv. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     c.hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenopuon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tiaii  =  sh&n.     -tiou,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


gamesome 

*ga  me  s&me,  *gam-suin,  «.  [En*?,  game,  and 
sun.  -some.}  Inclined  to  play  or  sports ;  merry, 
mirthful,  sportive,  gay,  frolicsome. 

"Thus  ran  she,  gamesome  as  a  colt." 

Tew>\i*'>n:  Talking  Oak,  121. 

*ga  me-s&me-ljf,   arfr.    fEn*r.   f}<m« >•«**><  : 
In  a  gamesome,  merry,  tportivo,  or  frolicsome  man- 
ner. 

"  The  fatter  the  ox  is,  the  more  gamentimfly  he  goes  to 
the  slaughter." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

ga  me-s6me-ness,*.  [English  gamesome;  -ness.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  gamesome  ;  spoftive- 
Dau,  irayety,  merriment, 
ga  me-ster,  s.    [Eng.  game,  and  suff.  -ster.~\ 
1.  One  who  joins  in  any  game ;  a  player. 
"  Like  gamesters,  who,  with  eager  zeal, 
Talk  the  game  o'er  between  the  deal.' ' 

Lloyd;  A  Familiar  Epistle,  &c. 
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gang 


o;  Gr.  pliyllon 


gam -mer,  *gam -mar,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  urn m-       gam-oph  -fl-lous,  n.    fPrpf.  gamo-;  Gr.  phi 
HIT,  itself  a  corrupt,  of  i/niiuliiiiit/iri-    cj.  v.)  ;  cf.     =a  leaf,  and  Kng.,  &c..  suff.  -ous.] 
ra^ff.]    An  old  wife  ;  an  old  lady.  Bo/.:  Composed  of  leaves  united  by  their  edg 


=  a  joi 

k  or  thigh  of 
lower  end  of  a  flitch. 


buttock  or  thigh  of  a  iTog  salted  "and.  dried ;  the 


*2.  Specif.:  One  who   plays   at  any  game  for  a  

stake  ;  a  gambler ;  one  who  is  addicted  to  gaming.    — London  field. 
"  The  gamester  may  have  cast  his  cards  away." 

Coiepcr:  Conversation,  818. 


"(rammoH*  of  the  tusky  boar. 
And  savory  haunch  of  deer." 

.•.'<-,.rt:  Mnrniion,  iii.  3. 

gam   men  (2),  s.    [Tho  same  as  Mid.  Eng.  </«»«•» 
—game,  play.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  game,  the  same  as  BACKGAMMON  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  act  of  gammoning ;  the  state  of  being  gam- 
moned. 

If  a  gammon  is  won,  the  players  throw  for  first  play." 


A.  As  subst.:  An  umbrella. 

B.  Ax  adj.:  Bulging.    (Of  an  timbrella.) 
"Grasping  his  gninp  umbrella  at  the  middlo  with  his 

powerful  hand."—  JIu< •miVfuu's  Magazine,  Nov.,  1881,  p.  62. 
gam-sl-gra  -dite,  s.    [Named  from  Gamsigrad, 

in  Scrvia,  where  itoccurs.] 
J/m.:     Aluminous    iron-manganese,    amphibole, 

Dana's  twelfth  and  last  variety  of  amphibole. 
gam  -fit,  *gam  mut,   *gam  uth,  s.     [A  com- 
ound of  O.  Fr.  game,  qume  ami  ttt.    According  to 


Brachet,  Guy  of  %rezzotborn  about  A.  D.  990],  used 
the  series  of  seven  notos  of  the  musical  scale 


*3.  A  merry,  frolicsome  person.  (Shakesp. :  Henry 
F//I.,  i.  4.J 
*4.  A  prostitute. 

"  [SheJ  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 

•ga'me-stress,  «.  [English  gamester;  -ess.]  A 
female  player  or  gambler. 

"This  [character],  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  that  of  a 
gamestress." — Miss  Hurney:  Camilla,  bk.  x.,  ch.  v. 

*gam  -e?,  o.    [GAMY.] 

gam    Ic.  a.    [Gr.  £/amos=marriage.] 


to  end  the  £ . 

by  the  Greek  G.  The  notes  ho  named  a,  fc,  c, 
d.e,f,  and  ?/,  the  last  giving  the  name  to  the  series. 
Ut  is  the  old  Latin  name  for  the  first  note  in  sing- 
ing, now  called  do.  The  notes  were  named  by  the 
same  Guy  of  Arezzo  after  certain  syllables  of  a 
Latin  hymn  to  St.  John,  as  follows : 

"  Vt  queant  laxis  resonare  fibris 

jtfira  gestorum/amuli  tuorum 

Su/ue  pollutis  ittbiis  reatum. 

>ancte  Johannes." 


„!    opponent  has  been  able  to  get  all  his  men  home, 
al 


gam -In,  s.  [Fr.]  A  street  Arab ;  a  boy  neglected 
and  allowed  to  run  about  the  streets. 

•gam-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [GAME,  t).] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  habit  of  playing  for 
money  or  other  stake;  gambling;  addiction  to 
gambling. 


. 

"  Gaming  is  a  principle  inherent  in  human  nature.    It     to  the  stem,  called  the  gammon-plate. 
longs  to  us  all."  —  Burke:  On  Economical  Keform.  gam  -m&n-ing,  s.     [GAMMON  (3),v. 


bel 

gaming-house,  .s.    A  house  where  gaming  is  car- 
ried  on  ;  u  hell. 

A  table  appropriated  to  gam- 


II.  Fig.:  A  hoax,  a  humbug,  an  imposition. 

"  They're  the  wictims  of  gammon,  Samivel;  they're  the 
wictimsof  gammon." — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxvii. 

•gam  -m6n  (3),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.:  Tho  same  as  GAMMONING  (q.  v.). 

"  We  learnt  that  they  had  broke  their  forestay  and  the 
gammon  of  their  bowsprit." — Anton:  Voyage  round  the 
World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

gam'-mfin  (1),  v.  t.  [GAMMON  (1),  s.]  To  make 
into  bacon  ;  to  salt  and  dry  in  smoke. 

gam  -m6n  (2) ,  v.  t.    [GAMMON  (2),  s.] 

1.  Lit . :  To  beat  in  the  game  of  backgammon,  by    The  last  term  si  being  made  up  of  the  initial  letters 
clearing  one's  own  table  of  all  the^men  before  the    of  tho  two  last  words.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  The  whole  course  or  extent. 

II.  Music: 

*1.  The  first  or  lowest  note  in  Guy's  scale  of 
music. 

2.  A  scale  on  which  the  notes  in  music  are  written 
or  printed ;  it  consists  of  lines  and  spaces,  the  notes 
printed  on  which  are  named  after  tho  first  seven 
fetters  of  tho  alphabet. 

"When  by  t\iegamnt  some  musiciansmake 
A  perfect  song;  others  will  undertake 
By  the  same  gamut  changed  to  equal  it." 

Donne:  Elegy  ii. 

gam-jf,  a.    [Eng.  r/am(e), :-?/.] 

1.  Resembling  or  having  tho  flavor  of  game ;  high. 

2.  Game,  plucky,  courageous. 

gan,  pret .  of  v.     [A.  S.  ginnan  =  to  begin  (pa. _t. 


gam  -m6n  (3),  v.  t.    [GAMMON  (3),  s.] 

Naut.:  To  fasten  a  bowsprit  to  the  stem  of  a 
ship  by  several  turns  of  a  rope. 

gammon-plate,  s.    [GAMMON-SHACKLES.] 

gammon-shackles,  s.pl. 

Naut, :  A  ring  to  which  the  gammoning  is  made 
f  ast ;  it  is  formed  on  the  end  of  an  iron  plate  bolted 


Naut.  :  Seven  or  eight  turns  of  a  rope  passed  over 
the  bowsprit,  and  through  a  large  hole  in  the  stem 
ofo  head,  aFternaand 


earn-ma -dl-on,    gam-ma -tl-on     s.     [Eccles.    screw  used  in  some  vessels  for  convenience  in  brae-       gan -dgr,    *gan-dre,   *gan-dur,   *gan-dyr,  s. 

T^__I__  -r_i   J_.._ 1.- n  !•..-««  4.1.A  twHMwui*  ntian  wonnlMMi.  r^  g^  gandra*  ganra^  cogn.  with  vjer.  (jansertcti, 

the.d  is  excrescent.]    [GoosE.]     The  male  of  tho 


-mf,  a.    [Prov.  Eng.  0am=to  make  sticky.]    8°°8e; 


Gr~.  =  Eccles.  Lat.  gammadium.]  ing  up  tho  bowsprit  when  required. 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  A  cruciform  ornament  em-       gam -mut,  s.    [GAMUT.] 
broidered  on  or  woven  into  ecclesiastical  vestments 
both  in  tho  West  and  East.     It  takes  its  name  from 
being  composed  of  four  gammas,  placed  back  to 
back,  forming  a  voided  Greek  cross.     Du  Cange 
(Gloss.  Orcec.,  fig.  vii.)  depicts  SS.  Nicholas  and    gambler. 
Basil  in  robes  thus  ornamented.    This  dissembled       "Blasphemy  which  suche  gamners  use. '— Ascham:  Tox- 
cross  played  an  important  part  in  the  Discipline  of    opliilus,  p.  5b. 

the  Secret,  tho  gamma  as  a  numeral  signifying  the       gam-6,  pref.     [Gr.  gamos=a  marriage,  a  wed- 
Trinity,  and  by  its  rectangular  form  typifying  the    ding.] 

chief  corner-stone  of  the  Church.   There  is  probably       Biol.:  By  sexual  union,  real  or  figurative, 
no  connection  between  the  Fylfot  (q.  v.),  and  the 
gammadiou. 

gam-mar  -I-d8B,  s.  [Lat.  gammarus  (q.  v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order  Amphipoda. 
Essential  character,  tho  possession  of  large  foot- 
jaws  covering  the  whole  mouth.  Chief  genera 


•gam-ner,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  £/a?Ken=game;  -«r.]    A 


gam  -6-gen  -S-sIs,  s.    [Prefix  gamo-,  and  Greek 

Biol. :  Generation  by  means  of  union  of  tho  sexes  ; 
the  same  as  HOMOGENESIS.     (Herbert  Spencer.) 
a.m-6-ge  net  -Ic,  a.    [Lat.,  Gr.,  &c.,  gamogenc 

\   .    t,*.,._    r.,,ff       •/.•„  T 


jammarus,  found  in  fresh,  and  Talitrus  (Sandhop- 
per),  in  salt  water. 


gam--e         -, 
(sis) ;  Eng.  suff.  -tic.) 
Biol.:    Pertaining  or  relating    to    Gamogenesis    o    ice. 


Paloeont. :  A  fossil  gammarus,  or  some  crustacean 
of  a  certain  affinity  to  it ;  a  fossil  crawfish. 


gam-ma  -tl-6n,  s.    [GAMMADION.] 
*gamme,  s.    [GAMMA.] 


looked  on  as  one  with  five  petals,  united  to  form  a 
divided  one. 


On  waxen  pinions  soar  without  a  fall, 
Swift  as  the  proudest  gander  of  them  all." 

Coicper:  Anti-Thelyphthorn. 

gander'S-WOOl,  «.    Feathers. 
*gan  -d?r,  r.  i.   [GAXDEE,  s.]  To  ramble,  to  wan- 
der, to  gad. 

"Nell  might  come  gnndering  back  in  one  of  her  tan- 
trums."—//. Kingslfy:  Geoffrey  Hamlyn,  ch.  x. 
*gane,  "gone,  r.  t.    [A.  S.  ganian.]    To  yawn. 
*gane,  *.    [GANG,  r.]    The  mouth  or  throat. 

"To  behold  his  ouglie  enetwane, 
His  teribill  vissage,  and  his  grislie  gane." 

Vouglas:   Virgil,  250,  29. 

Ga-ne'-sa,  «.    The  Hindoo  god  of  wisdom  or  pru- 
3nce.    (Hind.  Myth.) 

gang,  *gange,  t>.  i.  [A.  S.  gangan.]  [GANG.s.  ; 
Go,  r.[ 

1.  To  go,  to  move,  to  travel. 

"  Bynd  thame  togidder  continually  in  thi  hart,  and 
festin  thame  fast  about  thi  hals,  quhen  thow  gangia  let 
them  aang  with  the.  "—Abp.  Hamiltonn:  Catechisme  (1662), 
fo.  79  a. 

2.  To  walk ;  applied  to  a  child. 

"Quhen  thow  was  young,  I  bnre  the  in  my  arme, 
full  tenderlie  till  thow  begouth  to  gang." 

Lyndsav:   Warkis  (1692),  p.  224. 

3.  To  proceed,  in  discourse. 

"Of  Cornikle  qnhat  snld  I  tary  langt 
To  Wallace  agayne  now  breiffly  will  I  ganye." 
Wallace,  i.  144. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w8t,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir, 
who,     s6n;     mQte,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rflle,    full;     tr?,     Syrian.     SB,    03  =  e; 


marine;   go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.      au  =  kw. 


gang 

4.  To  travel  on  foot  ;  as  opposed  to  riding. 

"  This  night  I  maun  be  hame  afore  I  sleep, 
Gin  ganging  winna  do't,  though  I  sud  creep." 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  39. 

5.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another, 

"  The  fassouns  and  the  ritis,  that  nocht  gang  wrang, 
Of  sacrifice  to  thaym  statute  I  sail." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  443,  9. 

6.  To  proceed  in  any  course  of  life. 
"Thairisnow  (sals  he)  na  damnatioun  vnto  thame  that 

ar  in  Christ  Jesu,  quhilk  gangis  nocht  efter  the  flesh,  bot 
efter  the  spirit,"—  A  bp.  Bamiltoun:  Catechisme  (1552), 
fo.  74  b. 

7.  To  have  currency;  to  be  in  circulation.    (Lit. 


"The  said  penny  of  gold  to  haue  passage  and  gang  for 
xix.  of  the  nuidis  grotis."—  Acts  Jos.  IV.  (1488),  c.  z.  (ed. 
1566.) 

S.  To  be  in  a  state  of  being  used  ;  as,  a  ganging 
coal-pit,  i.  e.,  a  coal-pit  in  which  operations  are 
carried  on. 

IT  (1)  To  gang  away  :  To  faint,  to  swoon. 
"*    To  gang  one's  gait  :  To  take  one's  self  off  . 
To  gang  out  of  one's  self:  To  be  distracted. 
To  gang  together  :  To  be  married. 
To  gang  to  :  To  set  ;  said  of  the  sun. 
To  gang  to  gait  :  To  go  abroad. 
To  gang  with  :  To  go  to  wreck. 
gang,  gfing,  s.    [A.  S.  gang,  gong;  Icel.  gangr= 
a  going,  a  gang;  cogn.  with  Sw.  gang=&  going; 
Dut.  gang=course,  passage  ;  Dan.  gong=walk,  gait  ; 
Goth.  gaggs=a  way,  a  street;  Ger.  gong=a  way,  a 
vein  or  streak  in  a  mine.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  act  of  going  or  moving  ;  gait,  motion. 
"Heforyiaf    .    .    .    halten  and  lamen  richte  gang."  — 

O.  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  229. 
*2.  A  journey. 

"  He  f  erdeii  forth  wel  feole  dawen  gong." 

Layamon,  i.  65. 
*3.  A  privy,  a  gong. 

"That  mowe  be  likened  to  a  comune  gonge."  —  Chaucer: 
Farsunes  Tale,  p.  346. 

4.  A  number  of  persons  going  in  company  ;  hence, 
a  number  of  persons  associated  or  combined  for  a 
particular  purpose  ;  it  is  used  in  a  depreciatory  or 
contemptuous  sense,  as  of  disreputable  or  unfortu- 
nate persons. 

"  These  men  .  .  .  were  distributed  into  gangs,  and 
bestowed  on  persons  who  enjoyed  favor  at  court."  —  Ma- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

5.  A  number  of  workmen  or  laborers  engaged  on 
a  particular  work  under  one  overseer  or  foreman. 

"  We  work  in  gangs  from  three  to  five  men."—  Mayheuj: 
London  Labor,  trc.,  ii.  488. 

6.  A  term  applied  to  a  set  of  tools  attached  to- 
gether or  to  a  common  stock  as  to  act  together  ;  as, 
a  gang  of  bits,  a  gang-plow,  a  gang-saw,  &c. 

7.  The  channel  of  a  stream,  or  the  course  in  which 
it  runs;  a  water-course.    [WATER-GANG.] 

"In  the  actioun  for  the  wrangwis  broiking  of  the  said 
Robertis  grond  &  land  of  Auchinane,  &  drawing  of  the 
watter  out  of  the  anld  gang,  A  for  diuerss  vtheris  causis," 
4c.—  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  (1493),  p.  807. 

8.  A  ravine  ;  a  gully. 

9.  As  much  of  anything  as  one  goes  for  or  carries 
at  once. 

10.  A  field  for  the  pasture  of  cattle  ;  a  run. 

II.  Min.  :  A  course  or  vein  ;  also  the  rock  or  earth 
Inclosing  the  ore  ;  a  gangue. 

gang-cask,  ». 
Nautical  : 

1.  A  small  cask  for  bringing  off  water  in  boats. 

2.  The  cask  in  which  drinking-water  for  immediate 
Use  is  kept  on  deck. 

gang-cultivator,  s. 

Husb.  ;  A  cultivator  in  which  a  number  of  culti- 
vator-shares are  stocked  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
driven  in  a  set  ;  usually  attached  to  a  carriage  on 
which  the  driver  is  mounted. 

gang-drill,  «.  A  drilling  machine  having  a  num- 
ber of  drills  driven  from  a  common  shaft. 

gang-edger,  *.  A  machine  in  which  a  movable 
and  a  stationary  circular  saw  are  mounted  on  one 
arbor  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  boards  of  uniform 
width  as  they  come  from  the  log. 

gang-master,  «.  The  employer,  overseer,  or 
foreman  of  a  gang  of  men  or  laborers  employed  on 
some  particular  work. 

gang-plow,  s.  Several  plows  stocked  in  one 
frame,  generally  supported  on  wheels,  and  ridden  by 
the  plowman. 

gang-punch,  8.  An  arrangement  of  a  number  of 
punches  in  a  single  stock  for  punching  fish-plates, 
or  other  things. 

gang-saw,  8.  An  arrangement  of  saws  placed 
parallel  in  a  gate,  so  as  to  make  a  number  of  kerfs 
simultaneously,  dividing  the  timber  into  planks  at 
one  operation. 


1969 

gang-thereout,  a.  Vagrant,  vagabond  ;  leading 
a  roaming  life. 

"I  am  a  lone  woman,  for  James  he's  awa  to  Drumshour- 
loch  fair  with  the  year-aulds,  and  I  darena  for  my  life 
open  the  door  to  ony  of  your  gang-thereout  sort  o"  bodies." 

—  Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  i. 
*gang-tOOth,  «.    A  projecting  tooth. 

gan  -ga,  s.     [Sp.]     A  name  given  to  the  birds  of 
the  genus  Pterocles  or  Sandgrouse  (q.  v.). 
gang'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  gang;  -able.] 

1.  Passable.    (Applied  to  a  road  that  can  be  trav- 
eled.) 

2.  Tolerable. 

3.  Used  in  reference  to  money  that  has  currency  ; 
current. 

gang  -board,  s.    [Eng.  gang,  and  fcoarci.] 
Nautical: 

1.  A  board  with  cleats,  forming  a  bridge  reaching 
from  the  gangway  of  a  vessel  to  the  wharf  ;  a  gang- 
plank; a  gangway. 

"As  we  were  putting  off  the  boat,  they  laid  hold  of  the 
gangboard  and  unhooked  it  off  the  boat's  atern."  —  Coofc.- 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  plank  within  or  without  the  waist  for  a  sen- 
tinel to  pace. 

gang  -days.,  ».  pi.  [A.  S.  gangdagas.]  Days  of 
perambulation,  or  of  walking  through  the  bounds 
of  a  parish,  in  Rogation-week.  The  clergy  and 
parishioners  walked  round  the  fields  and  meadows, 
carrying  banners,  torches,  and  the  images  of  saints, 
and  sprinkling  holy  water  on  every  side,  believing 
that  by  this  means  they  would  ensure  an  abundant 
harvest,  andprotect  the  new-sown  crop  against  the 
incursions  or  destructive  animals.  The  origin  of 
the  practice  is  not  clearly  ascertained  ;  according  to 
some  authorities  it  is  an  adaptation  of  a  pagan 
custom.  [LUSTRATION.] 

"la  this  tyme  was  institut  the  processioun  of  the 
gangdayis  in  France,  thre  dayis  afore  the  Ascension  day, 
be  Mamercius  byshop  of  Veen."  —  Bellenden:  Cron.,  bk. 
ix.,  ch.  vi. 

•gange,  ».  *.    [GANG,  v.] 

gang  -er,  *gang-ar,  a.    [Eng.  gang;  -er."] 

1.  A  walker,  a  goer,  a  mover. 

"The  stringhalt  will  gae  at!  when  it's  gaen  a  mile;  it's 
B  weel  kenn'd  ganger;  they  ca'  it  souple  Tarn."  —  Scott: 
Rob  Roy,  ch.  nvii. 

2.  A  pedestrian  ;  one  who  travels  on  foot,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  mounted  on  horseback. 

"And  gif  ony  complaynt  be  of  sik  ridaris  or  gdngaris, 
the  K  v  n;,'  commandis  his  officiaris  till  arest  thame,  &  put 
thame  vnder  sikkir  borowis  quhill  the  kyng  be  certify  it 
tharof."—  Acts  Jos.  I.,  1424  (ed.  1814),  p.  1. 

3.  The  overseer  or  foreman  of  a  gang  of  laborers 
employed  on  some  particular  work  ;  as,  the  ganger 
of  a  gang  of  platelayers  on  a  railway. 

"The  ganger,  or  head  of  the  working  gang,  who  receives 
his  orders  from  the  inspector,  and  directs  the  men  ac- 
cordingly." —  Matthew:  London  Labor  and  the  London 
Poor,  it  487. 

Gan-gSt  -Ic,  *Gan'-gIc,  a.  [Lat.  Ganget(icws)  ; 
Lat.,  Eng.,  &c..  Gang(es),  and  Eng.  suit',  -ic.1  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  river  Ganges  ;  having  its  habitat 
in  the  river  Ganges. 

Gangetic-crocodile,  Gangetic-gavial,  s.  [GA- 
VIAL.] 

gang  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GANG,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  going,  traveling,  or  pro- 
ceeding; progress. 

"  The  bailye  continevit  the  ganging  of  the  actioun."  — 
Aberd.  Reg.  (1548),  "•  20. 

ganging-furth,  «.   Exportation. 

"Ane  article  for  ganging  of  fische/wrMof  the  realme." 

—  Acts  Jos.  VI.,  1681  (ed.  1814),  p.  214. 

ganglng-gear,  s.    The  machinery  of  a  mill. 

ganging-  goods,  s.pl.  Goods  that  can  be  easily 
removed  ;  movables. 

ganglng-plea,  s.  A  long-continued  or  perma- 
nent process  in  a  court  of  law. 

"But  I  thought  you  had  some  law  affair  of  your  ain  to 
look  after  —  I  have  ane  mysell  —  a  ganging-plea  that  my 
father  left  me."  —  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  ii. 

gan'-gll-ac,  gan'-gll-al,  a.  [Eng.  gangli(on)  ; 
•ac,  -a(.]  Relating  to  a  ganglion. 


n--y,  a.  [Eng.  gangli(on);  -ated.'] 
Having  ganglions;  intermixed  with  enlargements 
at  the  intersections. 

gan'-gll-form,  gan'-glI-6  form,  a.  [Eng.  gan- 
gZt(on),  and  form.]  Having  the  form,  shape,  or 
appearance  of  a  ganglion. 

gan  -gllng,  a.  [English  gang  ;  dim.  suff.  •ling.'] 
Straggling. 


gangrene 

gan  -gll-fcn  (pi.  gan-gll-a),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
gangglion^a  tumor  near  a  tendon.3 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human: 

(a)  A  small  mass  of  vascular  neurinc,  situated  in 
the  course  of  a  nerve,  and  distinct  both  from  the 
brain  and  from  the  spinal  cord.  The  sympathetic 
system  of  nerves  consists  of  a  series  of  ganglia, 
extending  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column, 
from  the  head  to  the  coccyx,  connecting  with  all 
the  other  nerves  of  the  body.  Each  ganglion  is  a 
distinct  center,  giving  off  branches  in  four  direc- 
tions, superior,  inferior,  external,  and  internal. 
They  are  divided  into  cranial  ganglia,  cervical, 
thoracic,  &c. 

(6)  A  lymphatic  gland. 

(2)  Camp.:  A  center  of  the  nervous  system,  con- 
taining nerve  cells,  and  receiving  and  giving  out 
impressions.    (Huxley.) 

2.  Surg. :  A  globular  indolent  tumor,  situated  on 
the  course  of  a  tendon.    It  is  produced  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  and  the  infusion 
into  it  of  a  viscid  fluid. 

3.  Bot.  (pi.) :  The  mycelium  of  certain  f  ungals. 

ganglion-cells,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  The  same  as  NEBVE-CEI/LS  (q.  v.).  They 
are  called  also  Ganglionic-corpuscles. 

gan'-gll-ftn-a-ry5,  a.  [Eng.  ganglion;  -ary.] 
Composed  of  ganglia. 

gan-gll-fc-netir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  ganggUon  [GANGLI- 
ON], and  neura,  pi.  of  neuron  =  a  sinew,  a  tendon, 
a  nerve.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Rudolph;  and  Ehren- 
berg  to  the  Articulata  and  Mollusca,  in  which  the 
nervous  system  is  ganglionic.  Grant  describee  the 
nervous  system  of  the  Articulata  as  diplo-neurose, 
and  that  of  the  Mollusca  as  cyclo-ganghated. 

gan-gll-on'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  ganglion;  -fc.]  Per- 
taining to  a  ganglion  or  ganglia  ;  as,  the  ganglionie 
nerves. 

ganglionie-corpuscles,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  The  same  as  GANGLION -CELLS  (q.  v.). 

gangllonlc-nerves,  s.  pi. 

Anat. ;  The  same  as  SYMPATHETIC-NEKVES  (q.  v.). 

gan-glI-&-ni'-tIs,  s.    [Eng.  ganglion;  suff.  -Hit,] 

Pathology : 

1.  Inflammation  of  a  nervous  ganglion. 

2.  Inflammation  of  a  lymphatic  ganglion. 
gan'-gll-OUS,  a.   [Eng.,  Ac.,  gangli(on);    Ting. 

suff.  -ous.] 

Zool.:  Of  or  belonging  to  a  ganglion.    (Oiuen.) 
gan-gr88'-na,  s.    [Lat.]    [GANGRENE,  ».] 
gan'-grel.    gan'-grll,    gan'-ga-rel,  adj.  &  «. 

[Eng.  gang;  -rel.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Walking. 

2.  Wandering ;  vagrant ;  vagabond. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  wandering   person;   one   who   stroDs    from 
place  to  place ;  a  vagabond. 

2.  A  child  beginning  to  walk. 

gan'-grene,  *gan-green,  s.  [Fr.  gangrene,  from 
Lat.  gangrcena;  Gr.  ganggraina— an  eating  away; 
graino=to  eat.] 

I.  Literally  and  Technically : 

1.  Pathol. :  A  tendency  to  death  or  mortification, 
but  stopping  shortof  the  complete  process.    Itmay 
affect  an  organ,  such  as  the  lung,  but  this  is  rare, 
or  the  soft  tissues,  which  is  common,  particularly 
of  the  foot,  especially  in  the  aged,  as  senile  gan- 
grene.   When  part  remains  alive  it   is  gangrene, 
when  it  is  completely  dead  sphacelus.    So  in  bone, 
caries  and  necrosis  occur,  the  first  as  gangrene  or 
incomplete,  the  second  as  sphacelus  or  complete 
death.    Degeneration  differs  from  gangrene  in  not 
becoming  isolated  or  putrid,  but,  if  not  absorbed, 
remaining  in  continuity  with  surrounding  parts. 
Gangrene  of  soft  parts  is  usually  termed  sloughing. 
Necramia,  or  death  of  the  blood,  and  sequestrum, 
or  a  dead  piece  of  bone,  are  examples   of  gangre- 
nous lesions. 

"She  saves  the  lover,  as  we  gangrenes  stay 
By  cutting  hope,  like  a  lopped  limb,  away." 

Waller:  Of  the  Queen.  26. 

2.  Bot. :  A  disease  ending  in  the  putrefaction   of 
the  parts  affected  or  of  the  whole  plant. 

*II.  Fig. :  A  moral  festering  or  corruption. 

"  The  very  substance  of  the  soul  is  festered  with  then; 
the  gangrene  is  gone  too  far  to  be  ever  cured." — Addison; 
Spectator,  No.  90. 

gan'-grene,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  gangrener.J  [GAN- 
GRENE, s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

Literally  : 

(1)  To  cause  a  gangrene  in ;  to  mortify. 

"  But  to  accuse  the  Gospel  of  severity  on  this  account, 
would  be  just  as  rational  and  as  equitable,  an  to  charge 
the  surgeon  with  cruelty  for  amputating  a  gangrened 
limb." — Porteus,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 


b6U.    btfy-;     pfiut,    JcSwl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  --  shun;      -lion,      -sion  -  -  zhiln.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del 
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gangrenescent 

T21  To  make  corrupt  or  vicious. 

"  This  dy scrasie  and  gangrened  disposition  does  always 
suppose  a  Jong  or  a  base  sin  for  their  parent." — Bp. 
Taylor,  vol.  i.,  ser.  20. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  become  mortified. 

"His  wound  gangrened  before  night." — Ludlotc:  Memoirs, 

*gan-gre-nes$ -ent,  a.  [Eng.  ga.ngren(e) ;  sufl. 
~escfnt=Li&t.  escenf.]  Becoming  paugrened  or  gan- 
grenous ;  tending  to  mortification. 

gan  -gre-nous,  udj.  [Eng.  gangren(e) ;  -ous.] 
Affected  with  gangrene  or  mortification;  mortified; 
gangrened  ;  indicating  gangrene  or  mortification. 

"The  blood,  turning  acrimonious,  corrodes  the  vessels, 
producing  haemorrhages,  pustules  red,  lead-colored, 
black,  and  gangrenous." — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

gang -tide,  s.    [Eng.   gang,   and   tide   (q.   v.).] 
The  same  as  GANG  WEEK  (q.  v.). 
gangue, «.    [(}ANG,  s.] 

1.  Smelting:   The  superfluous  earthy  matter  of  a 
smelt  ing-furnace. 

2.  Mining:  The  mineral  matters  in  which  metallic 
ores  are  embedded. 

gang  -way,  s.    [Eng.  gang,  and  way.~\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  passage  or   means  of   temporary  access    to 
a  place  or  building,  consisting  of  an  inclined  plane 
of  planks;  specif .,  the  opening  in  the  bulwarks  of 
a  vessel  by  which  persons  come  on  board  or  disem- 
bark ;  also  the  temporary   bridge  affording  means 
of  passing  from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  or  vice  versa. 

"I  had  hardly  got  into  the  boat,  before  I  was  told  they 
had  stolen  one  of  the  ancient  stanchions  from  the  oppo- 
site gangway^  and  were  making  off  with  it." — Cook:  Second 
Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  In   the  British  House  of  Commons  a  narrow 
passage  running  across  the  House,  and  dividing  the 
seats  on  each  side  into  two  parts.    Above  the  gang- 
way(  that  is,  near  the  Speaker's  end  of  the  House, 
sit  the  Ministry  and  Opposition  with  their  respect- 
ive adherents,  the  former  on  the  Speaker's  right, 
the  latter  on  his  left.    Below  the  gangway  sit  the 
neutral   or    independent    members,    whence    the 
phrase,  To  sit  below  the  gangway,  as  applied  to  a 
member,  expresses  that  ho  is  independent  and  not 
bound  to  either  party. 

II.  Mining;  A  main  level,  applied  chiefly  to  coal 
mines. 

TT  To  bring  to  the  gangway : 

Naut.:  To  punish  a  sailor  by  seizing  him  up  and 
flogging  him.  The  expression  derives  its  force  from 
the  fact  that 'before  the  abolition  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  the  service,  sailors  about  to  be  flogged 
were  tied  to  a  grating  in  the  gangway,  where  the 
sentence  was  carried  out. 

gang'-week,  s.  [  Eng.  gang,  and  week.]  Rogation- 
week,  when  the  bounds  of  parishes  are  perambu- 
lated or  beaten.  [GANGDAYS.] 

gan  -II,  «.    [Fr.]    A  kind  of  brittle  limestone. 

gan -Is-ter,  gan  -nls-ter,  «.  [A  local  word; 
etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Orrl.  Lang. :  A.  kind  of  grit  or  hard  sandstone 
found  under  certain  coal-beds  in  the  lower   coal 
measures.    Properly,  it  is  a  siliceous  variety  of  fire- 
clay. 

2.  Metall. :  A  refractory  material  used  for  lining 
the  Bessemer  converters.    It  consists  of  crushed  or 
ground  siliceous  stone,  mixed  with  fire-clay.    Its 
object  is  to  save  the  iron  converter  from  destruction 
by  the  heat  of  the  charge.    Ground  quartz,  sand, 
and  fire-clay. 

"The" lining  consists  of  ganister  ground  fine,  moist- 
ened, and  rammed  down  upon  the  iron  frame." — CasselVs 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  zi.,  p.  226. 

gan  jail,  gun-jah,  s.  [Mahratta  and  Hind. 
ganja.  Seedef.] 

Bot. :  The  term  used  in  India  for  the  leaves  or 
young' leaf-buds  of  the  hemp-plant  (Cannabis  sa- 
tiva),  which  are  frequently  rubbed  between  the 
hands,  added  to  tobacco,  and  smoked,  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  more  harmless  narcotic.  In  many 
cages  the  ganga  is  smoked  by  itself  for  the  purpose 
of  intoxication.  [BHANG.]  (Herklots  t&  Jaffur 
Sheerreef.) 

gan -net,  *gan-et,  *gante,  «.  [A.  S.  ganot; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  gent=&  gander ;  O.  H.  Ger.  genazo; 
Mid.  H.  Ger.  game.] 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Sula,  and  specially  the  species 
S.alba, often  called  ,S.  bassana,  the  Soland  (i.e., 
Solent)  goose.  [BooBv,  SOLAND-GOOSE,  SULA.] 

gan-o-cSph  -a-f&,  s. pi.  [Gr.  <7ano«=brighthess, 
and  kephale=tliQ  head.] 

Pakeont.:  In  Professor  Owen's  classification,  a 
group  of  Labyrinthodonte,  characterized  by  having 
their  heads  covered  with  shining  plates.  The  chief 
genus  is  Archegosaurus,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  larval 
form. 

gan-d^Sph  -a-lofis,  a.  [GANOCEPHALA.]  Hav- 
ing the  head  covered  with  shining  polished  plates ; 
pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  gauocephala. 
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gan-o'-dus,  .s.  [Gr.  gano,s=brightness,  andodotw 
=  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  numerous  genus  of  fossil  Chinwroid 
fishes  found  chiefly  in  the  Great  Oolite  of  Stones- 
field. 

gan  -old,  a.  &  s.    [Gr.   sonos=brightness,   and 
ctdos=form,  appearance.] 
Palaeontology : 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  a  brilliant  surface ;  pertain- 
ing to  the  scales  of   the  extinct  fishes  mentioned 
under  B.,  or  to  those  fishes  themselves.    [GANOID- 
SCALES.] 

B.  As  subst.:  The  fishes  of  the  order  Ganoidei 
(q.  v.). 

ganoid-scales,  s.  pi. 

Palceont.:  Scales  generally  of  an  angular  form, 
ajid  composed  of  horny  or  bony  plates,  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of 
shining  enamel. 

gan-61d  al,  adj. 
[Eng.,  &c.,  ganoid  i 

Palceont.:  The 
same  a  s  GANOID 
adj.  (q.  v.) 

gan-ui  -de-an,  a. 
[Eng.,  &c.,  ganoid; 
-ean.] 

A.  As   adj.:    The 
same  as  GANOID,  a. 
(q.  v.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing. :  The  same 
as  GANOID,  s.  (q.  v.) 

2.  PI. :   The  order 

Ganoidei  (q.  v.).    _  Ganoid-scales  of 

g*j*~9y  ~<*e-l,     A.  Eurynotuscrenatus;  B.  Dape- 
gan-01  -ae-a,  «•  W-          dius  (ruralatUl  c.  Palseonis- 
[Masc.    or  neut.    pi.         CUB  Voltzii  ;    D.  Amblypteros 
of  Mod.  Lat.  ganoi-       striatus. 
deus.]    [GANOID.] 

Ichthy. :  The  name  given  by  Agassiz  to  one  of  the 
four  orders  into  whicn,  chiefly  for  paleeontological 
purt/^es,  he  divided  the  class  of  Fishes.  It  has 
since  been  adopted  by  Profs.  Mttller,  Owen,  Huxley. 
&c.,  but  with  certain  modifications.  The  essential 
character  of  the  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  is 
that  they  have  Ganoid-scales  (q.  v.).  These  consti- 
tute the  exoskeleton.  The  endoskeleton  is  cartilag- 
inous instead  of  osseous.  There  are  generally  two 
pairs  of  fins ;  the  first  ray  is  usually  a  strong  spine. 
The  tail  is  generally  heterocercal.  The  few  living 
species  are  mostly  freshwater,  but  marine  forms 
must  once  have  abounded.  The  ganoids  commenced 
at  least  as  early  as  the  deposition  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  Rocks,  and  have  continued,  though  their 
relative  importance  is  much  diminished,  till  now. 
The  order  has  been  divided  into : 

Section  1. — Lepidoganoidei.  Sub-orders:  (1)  Amiada?; 
(2)  Lepidosteidse;  (3)  Platysomidaj;  (4)  Crossopterygidae; 
(5)  Acanthodidae. 

Section  2. — Placoganoidei.  Sub-orders:  (1)  Ostracostei; 
(2)  Chondrosteidae. 

gan-o  ma-lite,  *.  [Gr.  ffanoma=brightness, 
brilliance ;  suff.  -(He.l 

Min.:  A  silicate  ot  lead  and  manganese,  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  (PbMnJSiOs.  It  occurs 
massive,  without  cleavage,  associated  with  native 
lead  and  other  minerals  at  Langban,  Wermland, 
Sweden.  It  was  described  by  Xordenskiold.  (T. 
Vavies,  F.  G.  S.) 

gan-om'-a-tite,  s.  [Gr.  ganoma  (genit.  gandma- 
/os)  =  brightness,  brilliance,  and  suffix  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Min.:  An  impure  iron  sinter  with  some  oxide  of 
cobalt,  &c.  Found  at  Joachimsthal  and  Andreas- 
berg,  (Dana.)  The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a 
variety  of  Diadochite  (q.  v.). 

•gansch,  *gaunch,  v.  [Perhaps  the  same  as 
GNASH  (q.  v.),  or  from  gane=to  yawn.]  To  make  a 
snatch  with  open  jaws ;  to  snarl,  to  bite. 

•gansch,  *gaunch,  s.    [GANSCH,  v.] 

1.  A  snatch  at  anything. 

2.  A  stab,  a  prick. 

"  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  who  was  a  forester  at  the 
Cabrach,  that  a  wild  boar's  gaunch  is  more  easily  healed 
than  a  hurt  from  a  deer's  horn." — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  ch.  ix. 

3.  The  act  of  gaping  wide. 

4.  The  person  who  gapes  in  this  manner. 

•gant,  *gaunt,  v.  [GANE.]  To  yawn  by  opening 
the  mouth.  (Douglas:  Virgil,  87,  55.) 

•gant,  *gaunt,  s.    [GAST,  r.]    A  yawn. 

"Thare  clamour  was  ful  skant, 
The  Boundis  brak  with  gaspyng  or  ane  gant." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  181,  18. 

«gant-18t  (!),«.   [GAUNTLET.] 


gap 

gant  -let  (2),  gaunt  -let,  *gante-lope,  *gant- 
lope,  K.  [Gantlope  is  the  most  correct  form,  being 
nasalized  from  Sw.  gatlopp=a  running  down  a  lane, 
because  the  offender  has  to  run  J>et\veeu  two  files  or 
rows  of  soldiers,  &c.,  who  strike  him  as  hepas>>-.- : 
gata  =  a  gate,  a  lane,  and  lopi>=&  course,  a  running; 
(<3j>a  =  to  run,  cogn.  with  Hog.  leap  (q.  v.).  The 
spelling  gauntlet  arose  from  a  confusion  with  gant- 
let (1),  a  format  gauntlet  (q.  v.).  (Sfceat.)] 

Mil.:  A  kind  of  military  punishment,  in  which 
the  prisoner,  stripped  to  his  waist,  had  to  run  be- 
tween two  files  of  soldiers  armed  with  sticks  or 
other  instruments,  with  which  they  struck  him  as 
hepassed. 

IT  To  run  the  gauntlet: 

1.  Lit.:  To  suffer  the  punishment  described  above. 
"Some  said  he  ought  to  be  tied  neck  and  heels ;  others. 

that  he  deserved  to  run   the  gantelope." — Fielrliny:  Tom 
Jones,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  run  or  pass  through  a  course  of  severe 
treatment,  criticism,  or  opposition. 

"To  print  is  to  run  the  gantlet,  and  to  expose  one's  self 
to  the  tongues-strappado."—  Olanvill:  On  Vngmattiing. 
(Pref.) 

•gant-lope,  *gante-lope,  s.    [GANTLET  (2).] 

gan  -try\  s.    [GAUNTREE.] 

*gan-ye,  *galn  ye,  *gen-yie,  *gayn-yhe,  «. 
[Prob.  the  same  as  gin  (2)  (q.  v.).] 

1.  An  arrow ;  a  dart;  a  javelin. 

"  Schs  that  was  in  that  craft  rycht  expert, 
Olidis  away  vnder  the  fomy  seis, 
Als  swift  as  ganye  or  fedderit  arrow  fleis." 

Douglas:  Virail,  323,  46. 

2.  An  iron  gun,  as  opposed  to  the  use  of  bow  and 
arrow. 

"  We  may  nocht  fle  fra  yon  barge  wait  I  wefll, 
Weyll  stuft  thai  ar  with  gwn  gange  of  steill." 

Wallace,  I.  816. 

Gan  -jf-mede,  s.    [Lat.  Ganymedei.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol. :  The  son  of  Tros  and  Callirhoe ; 
Jupiter  carried  him  off  and  made  him  his  cup- 
bearer. 

2.  Astron. :  One  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.    Dis- 
covered by  Galileo  at  Padua,  January  ",  1610. 

*gan  -za,  «•  [M.  H.  Ger.  ganze=0.  H.  Ger.  gan- 
azo;  Sp.gansa=&  gander.]  A  kind  of  wild  goose,  by 
a  flock  of  which  in  the  fictitious  narrative  of  Cyraud 
deBergerac  (1649)  the  chariot  of  Gonzales  is  repre- 
sented as  being  drawn  to  the  moon. 

"  They  are  bnt  idle  dreams  and  fancies, 
And  savor  strongly  of  the  ganzaes." 

Butler:  Hudtbras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

•gaol,  t-.  t.  &  i.    [JAIL,  v.] 

•gaol,  s.     [JAIL,*.] 

gap,  *gappe,  s.    [From  GAPE,  f.  (q.  v.) ;  Icel.  & 
Sw.  gap=agap;  Dan.  ffa&=mouth,  gap.] 
I,  Literally: 

1.  An  opening,  a  breach,  as  in  a  hedge,  a  wall,  a 
fence,  &c. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  or  path. 

"  The  foremost  Tartar's  in  the  gap, 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap." 

Byron:  Giaour. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Abroach. 

"The  loss  of  that  city  concerned  the  Christian  common- 
weal; manifold  miseries  afterward  ensued  1>y  the  opening 
of  that  gap  to  all  that  side  of  Christendom." — Knolles: 
Historie  of  the  Turkes. 

2.  An  opening ;  a  passage ;  a  means  of  entrance  or 
exit ;  an  avenue. 

"The  gap  which  for  just  considerations  wee  open  unto 
some,  letteth  in  others  through  corrupt  practices." — Bp. 
Hooker:  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  bk.  v.,  §  81. 

3.  A  hiatus,  a  blank,  a  void,  a  vacuity. 

"Then  follows  an  immense  gap,  in  which,  undoubt- 
edly, some  changes  were  mai'e  by  time."— Burke,  Abridg- 
ment of  English  History,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

*4.  A  defect,  a  flaw. 

"If  you  violently  proceed  against  him,  mistaking  his 
purpose,  it  would  make  a  great  gap  in  your  honor."— 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

IT  To  stop  a  gap :  To  repair  a  defect  or  weak 
point ;  to  supply  a  temporary  want. 

(2)  To  stand  in  the  gap :  To  expose  one's  self  to 
danger  in  order  to  protect  some  person  or  thing. 

"I  Bought  for  a  man  that  .  .  .  should  stand  in  the 
gap  before  me  for  the  land,  that  I  should  not  destroy  it." 
Ezekiel  xxii.  30. 

IT  For  tho  difference  between  gap  and  breach,  see 
BREACH. 

•gap-way,  s.    A  way  through, 
•gap-wide,  s.    Wide  open, 
gap-window,  8. 
Arch. :  A  long  and  narrow  window. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    Eire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     w8re,     wplf,     wSrk,     wh8,     son;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    os  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


gap 

*gip,v.  t.    [GAP,*.] 

1.  To  indent  or  notch,  as  the  edge  of  a  sword. 

2.  To  breach,  to  open  a  passage  through. 

"  Ready!  take    aim  at  their  leaders,  their  masses  are 
gapped  with  our  grape." 

Tennyson:  Defense  of  Lucknow,  iii. 

gape,  *gap-en,  *gap-yn,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  gednan, 
from  <fedp=vfide ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gapen;  Icel. 
gapa;  Sw.  gapa;  Ger.  gaffen;  Dut.  yabe—to  gape, 
yawn.] 

1.  To  open  the  mouth  wide;  to  yawn. 

2.  To  open  the  mouth  for  food,  as  a  young  bird. 

"The  lazy  sluggard  yawning  lies 
Before  thy  threshold,  gaping  for  thy  dole." 

Carew:  Ccelum  llritannicum. 

3.  To  stare  with  open  mouth  in  wonder,  surprise, 
astonishment,  or  perplexity. 

"  When  I  came  to  that  court  Igaped  aboute." 

P.  Plowman's  Crede,  309. 

*4.  To  desire  eagerly ;  to  long.    (Followed  by  at 

or  after.) 

"  Ne  longer  don  hym  efter  hire  to  gape." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  508. 

*5.  To  manifest  eager  expectation. 

"He  gapes  to  catch  the  droppings  of  my  lord." 

Pitt:  Epistle  to  Mr.  Spence. 

*6.  To  manifest  a  desire  to  devour,  destroy,  or 
overcome. 

"They  have  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouth." — Job 
ivi.  x. 

*7.  To  cry  with  open  mouth. 

"Ye  rude  slaves,  leave  your  gaping." — Shakesp,:  Henry 
VIII.,  v.  4. 

8.  To  open  wide ;  to  part  asunder,  so  as  to  dis- 
play a  fissure,  chasm,  or  breach. 

"May  that  ground  gape  and  swallow  me  alive." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI. t  Pt.  III.,  i.  1. 

*9.  To  open ;  to  leave  a  hiatus. 

"There  is  not,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  one 
vowel  gaping  on  another  for  want  of  a  ceesura  in  this 
poem."  —Drvden. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gape^stare, 
and  gaze:  "Gape  and  stare  are  taken  in  the 
bad  sense ;  the  former  indicating  the  astonishment 
of  gross  ignorance ;  the  latter  not  only  ignorance 
but  impertinence ;  gaze  is  taken  always  in  a  good 
sense,  as  indicating  laudable  feeling  of  astonish- 
ment, pleasure  or  curiosity."  (CVa66:  Eng.Synon.) 

gape,  s.    [GApE,r.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  state  of  gaping ;  a  yawn. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  or  state  of  longing  after;  earnest 
desire  or  expectation. 

"The  mind  ia  not  here  kept  in  a  perpetual  gape  after 
knowledge. "  — ^  dd  ison. 

II.  Zoology: 

1.  The  width  of  the  mouth,  as  of  birds,  fishes,  &c.t 
when  opened. 

2.  (PI.) .'  A  disease  in  young  poultry,  character- 
ized by  much  gaping.    It  is  caused  by  the  presence 
of  a  hematoid  worm  (Fasciola  tracheatis)  in  the 
windpipe. 

gape-seed,  s.  Gaping;  astonishment;  surprise 
or  perplexity ;  the  effect  produced  on  an  ignorant 
person  by  some  strange  or  wonderful  sight  or  ex- 
nibition. 

gap  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  gap(e) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  gapes  or  opens  the  mouth  wide 
in  yawning,  astonishment,  surprise,  or  perplexity. 

"Nothing  in  them  but  the  scenicall  strutting,  and 
forious  vociferation,  to  warrant  them  to  the  ignorant 
gapers." — Ben  Jonson:  Discoveries* 

2.  fig. :  One  who  longs,  craves,  or  looks  earnestly 
for  anything. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornith.  (pi.):   Eurylaiminee,  a   sub-family  of 
Muscicapidee  (Flycatchers).    They  are  called  also 
Broad  buls.    [EURYL AIMING.] 

2.  Zo6l.;  The  molluscous  genus  Mya,  type  of  the 
family  Myacidae.   While  the  shells  of  many  bivalves 
close  completely,  the  Mya  gapes  posteriorly,  whence 
its  English  name.    [MxA.J 

gap'-Ifig,  *gap-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GAPE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  wide ;  yawning. 

*2.  A  gape;  a  chasm. 

*II.  Fig. :  An  eager  longing  after,  a  desire. 

gaping-stock,  s.  An  object  of  open-mouthed 
wonder. 

"I  was  to  be  a  gnping-stc.ck  and  a  scorn  to  the  young 
volunteers." — Godwin.-  Mandevflle,  ii.  40. 
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gap  -Ing-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  gaping;  -ly.]  In  a  gap- 
ing manner. 

*gap  -toothed,  a.  [English  gape,  and  toothed.] 
Having  gaps  or  interstices  between  the  teeth. 

gar,  s.  [A.  S.*7<fr=a  spear,  a  weapon;  Icel.  geirr; 
O.  11.  Ger.  firer.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  spear,  a  dart. 

2.  Zofl!. :  The  Garfish  (q.  v.). 

IT  (?ar  is  used  as  an  element  in  some  proper  names 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  in  Ed#ar=happy 
weapon,  Ethel</ar=noble  weapon. 

gar,  v.  t.  [Icel.  gOra;  Dan.  grSre;  Sw.  gora; 
Ger.  garen.]  To  make,  to  compel,  to  constrain. 

tGar-am-an  -tic,  a.  [Lat.  Garamanticus.  (See 
definition.)] 

Geog.  rt  Hist.:  Pertaining  to  the  Garamantees,  a 
people  in  the  North  of  Africa  ;  Libyan  Cartha- 
ginian. 

*Garamantlc  carbuncle,  s. 

If  in.:  The  Carthaginian  Carbuncle,  now  called 
the  Garnet  (q.  v.). 

gar'-an-cln,  gar'-an-clne,  «.  [Fr.  garance= 
madder;  ~ine  (Cftem.).] 

Chetn. :  A  coloring  matter  produced  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  upon  madder.  It  has  a  higher 
tinctorial  power  than  madder  itself.  (Fownes.) 

gar'-an-gan,  s.    [Javanese.] 
Zodl.:  A  species  of  ichneumon,  Herpestesjavani- 
cus,  found  in  Java. 

gar'-a-van-$e§,  gar-a-van-9es,  s.  [Sp.  gar- 
banza=a.  chick  pea.] 

Bot. :  Properly  Cicer  arcetinum  [GRAM],  but  used 
also  of  some  species  of  Dolichos  (q.  v.). 

garb  (1),  *garbe  (l),s.  [O.  Ft.garbe;  from  O.  H. 
Ger.  <7(mnlr=preparation,  dress,  gear;  O.  H.  Ger. 

gzrawen;  M.  H.  Ger.  genven—to  get  ready;  O.  H. 
er.  garo;  M.  H.  Ger.  gar,  sare=ready ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  ffar6o=grace,  garb ;  cf .  A.  S.  gearact=prepa- 
ration,  clothing ;  Eng.  gear,  gare.] 
*1.  Demeanor,  conduct. 

"  First  for  yoar  garb,  it  mast  be  grave  and  serious, 
Very  reserved  and  locked;  not  tell  a  secret 
In  any  terms,  not  to  your  father." 

Ben  Jonson;  The  Fox,  iv.  1. 

*2.  Fashion,  mode,  or  manner  of  doing  anything. 
"  He  could  not  speak  English  in  the  native  garb" 
Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  L 

3.  Fashion   of   dress,  clothing,  clothes,  vesture, 
apparel ;  especially  applied  to  an  official  or  other 
distinctive  dress. 

4.  Outward  appearance  or  show. 

"  Hypocrisy,  the  gift  of  lengthened  years, 
Matured  by  age,  the  garb  of  prudence  wears." 

Byron:  CMldish  Recollection*. 

garb  (2),  *garbe  (2),  s.  [Fr.=a  sheaf,  from  O.  H. 
Ger.  oarba.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sheaf. 

2.  Her.:  A  sheaf,  usually  of  wheat;  if  of  other 
grain  the  kind  must  be  expressed.    It  is  used  as  an 
emblem  of  summer. 

*garb,  v.  t.    [GARB,  g.]    To  clothe. 

gar'-bage  (bage  as  big),  *gar-bash,  'gar-blsh, 
«.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  considers  it  probably  = 
garble-age,  from  garble  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  The  bowels  of  an  animal ;  the  offal ;  the 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  of  a  kitchen ;  refuse 
generally. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  worthless  or  offensive,  as  im- 
moral or  obscene  writings. 

garbed,  a.  [English  garb  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Dressed, 
haoited. 

*gar'-bel  (!),».    [GARBLE,  s.] 

gar   bel  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Shipbuild. :  The  same  as  G AEBOARD  (q.  v.) . 

gar  -ble,  *gar  -bel,  *gar  -bell,  v.  t.  [Old  Fr. 
*garbeler,  grabeller=to  garbell  spices,  also  to  ex- 
amine precisely,  sift  nearly  (Cotgrave) ;  Sp.  garbil- 
lar  =  to  sift ;  Ital.  garbellare  =  to  garbell  wares 
(Fiona),  from  Sp.  garbillo  =  a  sieve  or  sifter,  from 
Pers.  gharbil=a  sieve ;  Arab,  ghirbdl.  (Sheaf.)] 

*l.  To  sift  or  cleanse  corn  from  dust  or  other 
foreign  bodies ;  to  bolt ;  to  separate  the  fine  or  val- 
uable parts  from  the  coarse  and  worthless. 

"  To  garble,  to  cleanse  from  dross  and  dirt,  as  grocers 
do  their  spices,  to  pick  or  cull  out." — Phillips:  The  New 
World  of  Words. 

*2.  To  pick  and  choose,  to  select  quite  fairly. 

"  The  protectors  and  proctors  whereof  claimed  a  privi- 
lege to  themselves,  to  garble  the  live  pigs  in  the  markets 
of  the  city."— fuller;  Worthies. 

3.  To  select  or  pick  out  such  parts  as  may  suit  a 
particular  purpose;  to  sophisticate ;  to  mutilate  so 
as  to  convey  a  false  impression. 

"  But  you,  who  fathers  and  traditions  take, 
And  garble  some,  and  some  you  quite  forsake." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  226. 
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•gar  -ble,  s.    [GARBLE,  v.] 

1.  Anything  which  has  boon  sifted,  or  from  which 
the  coarse  parts  have  been  removed. 

2.  Garbage ;  the  coarse  or  refuse  parts  picked  out 
from  goods,  drugs,  &c. ;  refuse. 

3.  A  low,  mean  fellow. 

"Did  not  the  lady  smile  upon  the  garblet" 

Wolcott:  P.  Pindar. 

gar'-bler,s.    [Eng.  garbl(e);  -«r.] 

*1.  One  who  garbles,  sifts  or  cleanses  from  coarse 
or  worthless  matters;  specif,  a  public  official  in 
London,  England,  who  looked  after  the  purity  of 
drugs,  spices,  &c. 

2.  One  who  garbles,  mutilates,  or  sophisticates 
anything  by  picking  out  such  parts  as  suit  his  par- 
ticular purpose. 

"  A  farther  secret  in  this  clause  may  best  be  discovered 
by  the  projectors,  or  at  least  the  garblers  of  it." — Swift: 
Examiner,  No.  19. 

gar'-bbard,  s.  [Etym,  of  first  element  doubtful ; 
Eng.  b'xn-tl ,\ 

Shipbuild.:  The  first  plank  fastened  to  the  keel  of 
a  ship. 

garboard-strake,  garboard-streak,  s. 
Shipwright. :  The  range  of  planks  nearest  to  the 
keel.  In  the  merchant  service,  the  rabbet  to  receive 
the  garboard-strake  is  made  along  the  upper  edge 
of  the  keel.  In  the  navy,  a  groove  is  made  half-way 
down  the  keel  to  receive  the  garboard-strake. 

*gar-b<5il,  *gar-boile,  *gar-boyle,  «.  TO.  Fr. 
garbouil;  \ta\.garbaglio=o.  disorder,  a  tumult;  Sp. 
garbullo=a  crowd,  a  multitude.]  A  tumult,  an  up- 
roar, a  commotion. 

"  Look  here,  and  at  thy  sovereign  leisure  read 
What  garboils  she  awaked." 

Shukesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  3. 

*gar'-boil,  v.  t.  [GAEBOIL,  «.]  To  throw  into 
confusion ;  to  upset ;  to  disturb. 

"Here  would  be  a  precedent  to  tip  down  so  many  lords 
at  a  time,  and  to  garboil  the  house." — Burnet:  Own  Time 
(an.  1677). 

gar-9ln  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Laurent  Garcin, 
an  oriental  traveler.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Guttifers,  the  typical  one  of  the 
tribe  Garciniete.  It  consists  of  opposite  leaved, 
trees,  with  a  yellow  resinous  juice,  and  generally 
unisexual  flowers  with  four  sepals,  four  petals, 
many  stamens  in  from  one  to  four  bundles,  and  a 
two  to  ton-celled  ovary  with  a  single  seed  in  each 
cell.  The  fruit  of  Garcinia  manaostana  is  the 
highly-prized  Mangosteen  (q.  v.).  The  fruits  of  G. 
pedunculata,  G.  cornea,  and  G.  kydiana  are  also 
eaten,  but  are  not  greatly  valued.  Garcinia  cam- 
bogia  and  other  species  of  the  genus  furnish  Gam- 
boge (q.  v.). 

gar'-9ln-I-e-s,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  garcini(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Clusiaceee  (Guttifers),  type  Gar- 
cinia (q.  T.). 

*gar  Hfl-on,  s.    [Fr.  gar(on.~\    A  boy ;  a  servant. 

"Waited  on  by  William  de  Merton,  their  garcion." — 
Ifuller:  Camb.  Univ.,  i.  18. 

*gar'-crow,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubtful, 
perhaps  Lat.  oarrto=to  chatter  (cf.  garre  (l),v.)j 
Eng.  crow.]  A  jackdaw. 

"Strutted  like  a  garcrouj." — Choyce  Drollery,  p.  67.  (1656.) 

*gard  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  geard=&  yard.]  A  yard,  a 
garden.  (Beaumont.) 

*gard(2),s.    [GUARD.] 

*gard,  v.  t.  [Prob.  the  same  as  guard  (q.  v.).J 
To  trim,  to  bind,  to  edge. 

"Those  of  the  f orewarde  vnder  the  Duke  of  Norffolke, 
were  apparelled  in  blue  coats  yarded  with  redde." — Stow: 
Henry  VIII.  (an.  1544). 

gard  -ant,  guard  -ant,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her.:  Applied  to  any  animal   (except  the  hart, 
buck,  stag,  or  hind),  represented  full-faced  or  look- 
ing at   the  observer,   whether 
the   animal  be  rampant,  pas-    ~ 
sant,  or  otherwise.    A  beast  of 
chase  represented  full-face  is 
said  to  be  at  gaze. 

*gar de-bra9e,  *gar' de- 
bras  (s  silent),  *gard-brace, 
s.  [Fr.  gardebras,  from  garder 
=  to  guard,  and  6ras=thearm.] 

Old  Arm. :  A  piece  of  armor 
fastened  to  the  elbow-plates, 
and  covering  the  elbow  and 


uppe 


covering  the  eJ 
T  part  of  the  ar 


Gardant. 


"Salad,  speare,  gardbrace  ne  page." 

Chaucer:  Dreme,  1,554. 


gar-den  (as  gard  n),  «gar-diu,  »gar-dyn, 
*gar-dyne,  s.  4  a.  [O.  Fr.  gardin  (Fr.  jardin), 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  gartin,  genii,  and  dat.  of  garto=» 
yard,  a  garden;  Ger.  garten;  A.  S.  geard=&  yard: 
Goth,  gards;  Welsh  gardd;  Mid.  Eng.  garth.] 

[YARD.] 
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garden-balsam 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  inclosed  piece  of  ground,  appropriated  to 
the  cultivation  of  herbs,  fruits,  flowers,  or  vege- 
tables.   A  kitchen  garden  is  one  appropriated  to 
the  cultivation  of  herbs  and  roots  for  food  or  do- 
mestic purposes ;  a  flower-garden  is  one  appropri- 
ated, as  its  name  expresses,  to  tho  cultivation  of 
flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs. 

"A  gardener  who  cultivates  his  own  garden,  with  his 
own  hands,  unites  in  hia  own  person  the  three  different 
characters  of  landlord,  [farmer,  and  laborer." — Smith: 
Wealth  of  Rations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  A  place  particularly  fruitful,  well-cultivated, 
or  delightful ;  a  very  pleasant  spot. 

"  The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  produced  or  used  in  a 
garden ;  as  garden  tools. 

The  first  garden,  Eden,  planted  by  God  (Gen.  ii.) 
The  Scriptures  abound  with  allusions  to  gardens, 
particularly  tho  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  prophets ; 
and  Christ's  agony  took  place  in  a  garden.  Xeno- 
phon(?3scribesthegardensatSardis;  and  Epicurus 
and  Plato  taught  in  gardens.  _Theophrastus 
Hi 
H 

Tusculan'viila^is  circumstautiaify  described  (about 
A.  D.  100). 

garden-balsam,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Properly:  The  garden  variety  of  the  Balsam, 
Impatient     Balsamina,    called     also    Balsamina 
hortensis.    (Treat.  ofBot.)    [BALSAM.] 

2.  Less  properly:  Justicia  pectoralis.    (Loudon.) 

garden-bean,  s. 
Bot. :  Viciafaba. 
garden-beetles,  8.  pi. 
Entom. :  The  Carabidse  (q.  v.). 
garden-close,  s.    An  inclosed  garden. 
"  When  the  repast  was  ended,  they  arose 
And  passed  again  into  the  garden  close." 

Longfellow:  Student's  Tale. 

garden-cress,  s. 
Bot. :  Lepidium  sativum. 

garden-engine,  s.     A   wheelbarrow   tank    and 
pump  for  watering  gardens ;  a  garden-pump, 
garden-flea,  s. 

Entom. :  Haltica,  a  genus  of  leaping  beetles. 
garden-flower,  s.   A  cultivated  flower, 
garden-glass,  s. 

1.  A  bell-glass  for  covering  plants. 

2.  A  globe  of  dark-colored  glass,  generally  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  placed  on  a  pedestal, 
in  which  the  surrounding  objects  are  reflected. 

garden-house,  s. 
1.  A  summer-house. 
•2.  A  brothel. 

3.  A  privy.    (Southern  States. 

garden-mites,  s.pl. 

ZoOl. :  The  small  Arachnidans  of  the  family  Trom- 
bididee(q.  v.). 

garden-mold,  s.  Rich  mollow  earth  or  mold  fit 
for  a  garden. 

"They  delight  most  in  rich  black  garden-mold  that  is 
deep  and  light,  and  mixed  rather  with  sand  than  clay." — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

garden-nail,  s.  A  cast  nail  with  a  pyramidal 
head,  used  for  nailing  up  climbing  plants,  vines, ' 
and  wall-fruit  trees  to  brick  walls. 

garden-plot,  s.  A  separate  portion  or  bed  of  a 
garden  laid  out  with  flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs,  &c. ' 

garden-pump,  s.  A  barrow  pump  for  watering 
gardens,  washing  carriages  and  windows.  It  has  a 
suction-hose  and  a  discharging-hose  and  nozzle. 

garden-rocambole,  s. 

Bot. :  Allium  ophioscordon.     (Pazton.1 

garden-seat,  s.  A  seat  for  garden-walks  or 
lawns. 

garden-shears,  s.  Large  shears  for  clipping 
hedges  and  trees,  or  for  pruning. 

garden-spider,  a. 

ZoOl. :  Epeira  diadema.    [EPEIEA.] 

garden-stand,  s.  A  stand  or  frame  on  which 
flowers  are  placed. 

garden-stuff,  s.  'Plants  growing  in  a  gardfen; 
vegetables,  herbs. 

garden-syringe,  s.  A  form  of  syringe  for  water- 
ing plants,  sprinkling  them  with  insect-destroying 
solutions,  or  to  produce  a  moist  heat  in  hot-houses. 

garden-tillage,  s.  The  cultivation  of  plants, 
vegetables,  and  flowers  in  a  garden ;  gardening. 

"Peas  and  beans  are  what  belong  to  garden-tillage  as 
well  as  that  of  the  field."— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 


garden-truck,  s. 
garden-walk,  s. 
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Vegetables,  Ac. 

A  walk  through  a  garden. 


"As  down  the  gardfn-tealks  I  move." 

Tennyson:  In  Mrmoriam,  ci.  6. 

gai-den-warbler,  s.  Sylvia  hortensis.  [BECA- 
FICO.] 

garden- ware,  s.  Tho  produce  of  gardens ;  gar- 
den-stuff. 

"A  clay  bottom  is  a  much  more  pernicious  soil  for  trees 
and  garden-ware  than  gravel." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

garden  (as  gard  n),  v.  i.  &  t.   [GARDEN,  s.] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  lay  out  or  cultivate  a  garden ;  to 
cultivate  flowers,  herbs,  fruit,  vegetables,  &c.,  in  a 
garden. 

"  When  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men  come 
to  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely,  as  if  garden- 
ing were  the  greater  perfection." — Bacon:  Essays;  Of 
Gardens. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  cultivate  as  a  garden. 
*gardenage   (as    gard'nlg),  »gar-din-age,  s. 
[Eng.  garden ;  -age."} 

1.  The  act  or  science  of  gardening ;  horticulture. 
"He  read  to  me  very  much  also  of  his  discourse  about 

gardenage." — Pepys:  Diary,  Nov.  5,  1665. 

2.  Garden-stuff;  vegetables. 

"  The  street  was  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  fish  and  gar- 
denage" — Man:  Hist,  of  Reading,  p.  147. 

gardener  (as  gard  -ner),  *gar-dln-er,  s.  [Eng. 
garden;  -er.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  attend 
to  or  cultivate  a  garden. 

gardener's-garters,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Two  grasses,  (1)  Digraphis  arundinacea 
variegata  (Treas.of  Bot.),  and  (2)  Arunao  donax 
versicolor  (Paxton) ;  the  terms  variegata  and  versi- 
color  indicating  that  these  are  the  striped  varieties 
of  the  two  species. 

•gar  den-es  que  (que  as  k),  a.  [Eng.  garden; 
-esque.]  A  term  applied  to  a  free  unconventional 
style  of  laying  out  a  garden ;  resembling  a  garden. 

"  On  my  own  side  of  the  river  the  scene  is  more  parden- 
esque." — Mayne  Reid:  Quadroon,  ch.  xix. 

•gar'-den-hood,  s.  [Eng.  garden;  -hood.'}  The 
idea  or  appearance  of  a  garden. 

"A  covered  passage  which  took  off  from  the  gardenhood." 
— Walpole:  Letters,  iii.  279. 

gar-d6'-nl-a,  «.  [Named  after  Alexander  Gar- 
den, M.  D.,  of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Cinchonaceous 
family  Gardenidee.  In  India  the  fruit  of  Gardenia 
campanulata  is  reputed  to  be  cathartic. 

gar-dSn'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gardenia"),  and  sufF. 
•ic  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).]  Derived  from  or  in  anyway 
connected  witn  tho  genus  Gardenia  (q.  v.). 

gardenlc-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  Obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric 
acid  on  Gardenin  (q.  v.).  Gardenic  acid  crystallizes 
from  chloroform  in  deep  carmine  red  needles,  which 
melt  with  decomposition  at  223°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  petroleum,  and  carbon  disulphide,  nearly 
insoluble  in  ether  and  in  benzene,  easily  soluble  in 
dilute  alkalies. 

gar-den '-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gardenia,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutt.  -idee.'] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Cinchonads,  tribe  Cinchoneae 
(q.  v.). 

gar'^den-In,  s.  [Eng.,  <fec.,  garden(ia),  and  suff. 
•in  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).J 

Chem. :  A  substance  obtained  from  dekamali  gum, 
a  resin  of  Gardenia  lucida.  It  forms  yellow  crys- 
tals, which  melt  at  164°.  It  is  insoluble  in  alkalies, 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid. 

gardening  (as  gard'-nlng),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[GARDEN,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  occupation  of  cultivating 
a  garden  ;  horticulture ;  work  in  a  garden. 

"They  take  exceeding  paines  and  bee  most  curious  in 
gardening." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  XJL,  ch.  v. 

•gardenless  (as  gard  n-less) ,  a.  [Eng.  garden ; 
•less.]  Destitute  ofor  without  a  garden. 

•gardenly  (as  gardn-ly),  a.  [Eng.  garden; 
-///•I  Like  or  as  befits  a  garden. 

"Managed  in  a  gardenly  manner. "—Marshall.  Rural 
Economy. 

*gardenship  (as  gard  n  ship),.-.  [Eng. garden ; 
-N/I  //>.  j    Gardening,  horticulture, 
•gar'de-robe, «.   [Fr.]   A  wardrobe. 

"An  aqnitance  A  discharge  to  the  Earle  of  Dnmbar  of 
he  kings  jewels  A  garderob." — Table  unprinted  Acts  Jos. 
VI.,  Parl.  18. 

gar'de-vl-gttre,  t.   [Fr.] 

Her. :  A  visor,  from  its  protecting  the  face. 


gargle 

*garde-vy-ance,  garde-vi-ant,  s.  [Fr.  garde 
de  viandes.i  A  cabinet. 

gar  -don  (1),  s.    [Fr.  &  Sp.  gardon.'] 
Ichthy. :  A  small  freshwater  fish,  Leuciscus  idus. 
It  is  a  kind  of  roach. 

*gar-d^-lo6',  s.  [Fr.  gardez  (vous  de)  Veau=- 
take  care  of  the  water,  a  cry  used  in  Scotland  by  a 
person  about  to  empty  the  chamber  utensils  out  of 
the  window  into  the  street.]  A  shout  of  warning. 

"  She  had  made  the  gardyloo  out  of  the  wrang  window." 
— Scott:  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xxvii. 

•gare,  *gair,  a.    [GAEE,  v.] 

1.  Keen ;  ready  to  do  execution. 

2.  Greedy ;  rapacious  ;  covetous ;  parsimonious. 

"Friends  appeared  like  harpies  gare, 
That  wished  me  dead. 

Junjisay:  Poems,  i.  809. 

3.  Eager  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

4.  Active  in  the  management  of  household  affairs, 
gare-fowl,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  now  extinct  Great  Auk  (Alcaimpen- 
nis). 

gare  (I),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Coarse  wool 
growing  on  the  legs  of  sheep. 

*g_are  (2),  s.  [GAEE,  a.]  A  state  of  eagerness  or 
excitement. 

"The  multitude  hastened  in  a  full  and  cruel  gare  to  try 
the  utmost  hazard  of  battle." — P.  Holland:  Amntianus 
Marcellinus,  p.  412. 

•gare  (3),  s.    [GoEE, «.] 

•gare,  *gaure,  *gaur-en,  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  gaze 
(q.  v.).]  To  stare. 

•gar-fan -gll,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  GAB,  s.] 
An  eel-spear. 

gar'-flsn,  *gar-fysche,  *gar-fyssne,  gar,  s. 
[Eng.  gar,  and  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  The  English  name  of  Belone,  a  genus  of 
Pikes,  and  specially  of  the  common  species  Belone 
vulgaris.  [BELONE.] 

•gar'-gal-Ize,  v.  t.  [English  gargle;  -we.]  To 
gargle. 

gar'-ga-ney,  s.  [First  element  doubtful,  second 
apparently  from  A.  S.  ganet=e.  fen  duck.] 

Ornith. :  One  of  the  names  for  a  duck,  the  Sum- 
mer Teal,  Anas  querquedula.  It  is  found  in  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  and  various  other  parts  of 
India. 

gar-gan'-tu-an,  a.  [From  Garganttia,  the  giant 
in  Kabelais.]  Immense,  enormous,  prodigious. 

•gar -gar-Ism,  *gar  -gar-Is.me, s.  [Fr.gargar- 
isme,  from  Lat.  gargarismus,  from  Gr.  gargarismos, 
from gargarizo=tf>  gargle.]  A  gargle;  a  prepara- 
tion used  to  wash  the  mouth  or  throat  in  cases  of 
inflammation,  ulcers,  &c. 

"Such  as  are  not  swallowed,  but  only  kept  in  the  month, 
are  gargarismes  used  commonly  after  a  purge." — Burton: 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  878. 

•gar'-gar-Ize,  *gar'-gal-Is.e,  v.t.&i.  [Fr.gar- 
gariser.  from  Lat.  gargarizo,  from  Gr.  gargarizo= 
to  gargle.] 

JL.  Transitive: 

1.  To  gargle ;  to  wash  or  rinse  with  any  medicated 
liquor. 

2.  To  use  or  apply  as  a  gargle. 

"And  vinegar  put  to  the  nosthrils,  or  gargarized,  doth 
it  also."— Bacon:  Natural  History,  §  686. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  use  a  gargle;  to  wash  or  rinse 
the  mouth  with  a  gargle. 

*gar'-gat,  *gar'-get,  ».  [O.  Fr.  gargate;  Ital. 
gargatta;  Sp.  &  Port,  garganta.] 

1.  The  throat. 

"And  Dan  Russel  the  fox  start  up  at  once, 
And  by  the  garget  hente  chauntecleere." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  15,341. 

2.  A  distemper  in  cattle  accompanied  by  a  swell- 
ing of  the  throat  and  neighboring  parts. 

"The  garget  appears  in  the  head,  maw,  or  in  thehinder 
parts." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

3.  A  disease  in  the  udder  of  cows,  arising  from 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

4.  A  distemper  in  hogs,  accompanied  with  stag- 
gering and  loss  of  appetite. 

5.  A  name  for  Phytolacca  decandra,  a  plant  em- 
ployed in  medicine  as  a  cathartic  and  emetic.    Also 
called  Poke  or  Pokeweed. 

gar  -gll,  gar  -g6ls,  s.  [Fr.  gargouille=the  wea- 
zand  of  the  throat.]  A  distemper  in  geese,  affecting 
the  head. 

gar  -gle,  v.  t.  FFr.  gargouiller,  from  go.rgau.iHe— 
theweazandof  tne  throat;  Lat.  gurgolio= the  gul- 
let; Ger.  gurgel=the  throat;  gurgeln=to  gargle; 
Lat.  gargarizo,  from  Gr.  gargarizd—to  gargle.] 
[GAEOAEIZE.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fail,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wlio,     sen;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fall;     try,     Syrian,      m,     ce      e;     ey      a.       qu  =  kw. 


gargle 


1.  To  wash,  as  the  mouth  or  throat,  with  some 
medicated  liquor,  winch  is  prevented  from  passing 
down   the   tnroat  by  a   gentle   expiration  of  the 
breath. 

"They  comb,  and  then  they  order  every  hair; 
Next  gargle  well  their  throats." 

Dryden:  Persius,  gat.  i. 

2.  To  use  as  a  gargle. 

"  Let  the  patient  gargle  this  as  often  as  need  requires." 
—Boyle.-  Works,  v.  349. 
*3.  To  warble ;  to  sound  in  the  throat. 
"Those  which  only  warble  long, 
And  gargle,  in  their  throat  a  eong." 

Waller:  To  Mr.  Henry  Lawes. 

gar'-gle,  «.    [GARGLE,  v.] 

1.  A  medicated  liquid  used  for  washing  or  rinsing 
the  mouth  or  throat. 

"His  throat  waa  washed  with  one  of  the  gargles  eet 
down,  in  the  method  of  cure."—  Wiseman.-  Surgery. 

2,  A  distemper  in  hogs,  indicated  by  staggering 
and  loss  of  appetite. 

"The  same  is  holden  to  be  good  for  the  heale  of  the 
squinancie  or  gargle  in  swine."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
xxv.,  ch.  v. 

gar'-gll-6n,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  GARGLE,  «.] 
An  exudation  of  nervous  juice  from  a  bruise,  or 
the  like,  which  indurates  into  a  hard,  immovable 
tumor.  (Quincy.) 

gar'-gol,  gar'-gll,  gar'-gle,  B.  [GAEGLE,  s.] 
A  distemper  in  hogs ;  garget. 

"The  signs  of  the  gargol  in  hogs  are,  hanging1  down  of 
the  head,  moist  eyes,  staggering,  and  loss  of  appetite." — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

gar'-goyle,   gar-goll,  giir-g6?le,  *gar-gyll, 

*gar-gyllef  s.    [Fr.  gargouille— the  weazand  of  the 
tnroat ;  Sp.  gorgola—a  gargoyle.    [GAEGLE,  v.] 

Arch. :  A  quaintly -formed  nead  of  a  man  or  ani- 
mal, employed  as  a  decorative  spout  for  the  rain- 
water from  a 
roof.  The 
most  common 
form  was  that 
of  a  dragon 
proj  ecting 
from  the  roof- 
gutter,  but 
the  varieties 
are  innumera- 
ble.  They 
were  used  in 
all  styles  of 
architecture, 
and  are  many 
of  them  of  a 
most  hideous 
appearance. 

rar-1-bal- 

dl,  «.  [Named 

after  Gen.  Garibaldi.] 

1.  A  kind  of  jacket  worn  by  ladies,  and  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  red  shirt  worn  by  Gari- 
baldi and  his  men. 

2.  A  kind  of  hat«o  named  for  the  same  reason. 
gar  -Ish,  *gair'-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  gar(e)>  v. ;  -ish.] 
1.  Staring,  dazzling,  gaudy,  showy;  attracting  or 

exciting  attention. 

"  In  thee  the  wounded  conscience  courts  relief, 
Retiring  from,  the  garish  blaze  of  day." 

Byron:  Elegy  on  ffewatead  Abbey. 

*2.  Extravagantly  gay ;  flighty. 

"  Fame  and  glory  transports  a  man  out  of  himself — it 
•makes  the  mind  loose  and  garish." — South:  Sermons, 
ii.  382. 

*gar'-Ish-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  garish;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  staring  manner. 

"Starting  up  and  garishly  staring  about,  especially  on 
the  face  of  Eliosto."— Hinde-.  Eliosto  Libidinoso.  (1606.) 

2.  In  a  dazzling,  gaudy,  ostentatious  manner. 
"Trimmed    up   garishly."—  Westjteld:    Sermons,   p.   65. 

1646.) 
*gar'-Ish-neSS,  s.    [Eng.  garish;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  garish,  dazzling, 
gaudy,  or  showy. 

"The  garishne^s,  neatness,  and  riches  of  silken  gar- 
ments."— Florio:  Montaigne,  p.  145. 

2.  Extravagance  of  joy  or  emotion ;  flightiness  of 
temper. 

"A  singular  corrective  of  that  pride  and  gartshnesa  of 
temper." — South,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  5. 

*gar-i-soun,  *gare-l-soun,  *gar-y-soun,  *gar- 
y-sone,  s.  [O.  Fr.  garison,  yuarison ,  warison ;  Fr. 
gu£rison.] 

1.  Health,  healing. 

*'  fHeJ  that  was  vre  garysoun." 

Castiloftoue,888. 

2.  A  gift,  a  present,  a  supply  of  money  or  valu- 
ables. 

"And  geue  hem  gret  garysoun  hem  non  arm  to  do." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  409. 


Gargoyle. 
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gar  -land,  *gar-lond,  *ger-land,  *ger-lond,  s. 
{JO.  Fr.  garlande;  Fr,  guirlande;  Ital.  ghirlanda; 
Sp.  guirnalda  ;  Port,  girnalda.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

*(1)  A  royal  crown  ;  a  diadem. 

"  In  the  adoption  and  obtaining  of  the  garland,  I,  being 
seduced  and  provoked  by  similar  counsel,  did  commit  a 
naughty  ana  abominable  act."  —  Qraftuit:  Chronicle  of 
King  Richard  III. 

(2)  A  wreath  ;  a  chaplet  of  branches,  flowers, 
feathers,  or  even  of  precious  stones,  intended  to  be 
worn  on  the  head  like  a  crown. 

"Weave  fresh  garlands  every  day, 
To  crown  the  smiling  hours." 

Cowper:  To  Rev.  Mr.  Kewton, 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  That  which  crowns  or  ennobles  an  emblem  of 
glory  ;  a  source  of  glory. 

"  Call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate, 

Him  vile  that  was  your  garland." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanua,  i.  1. 

(2)  A  collection  of  short  printed  pieces,  especially 
of  poems  or  ballads  ;  an  anthology. 

"In  the  reign  of  James  I.  they  [ballads  of  a  certain 
description]  began  to  be  collected  into  little  miscellanies, 
under  the  name  of  Garlands."  —  Percy:  Essay  on  the 
Ancient  Minstrels. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  An  ornamental  band  round  the  top  of  a 
tower. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  grommet  or  ring   of  rope,  made  selvage 
fashion,  and  used  to  place  around  a  mast  or  spar 
when  taking  aboard  or  stepping  a  mast. 

(2)  A  bag-net  used  by  sailors  to  hold  provisions. 

(3)  A  collar  of  ropes  wound  round  the  head  of  a 
mast  to  keep  the  shrouds  from  chafing. 

(4)  A  large  rope-grommet  for  retaining  shot  in  its 
proper  place  on  deck  ;  also  a  band  of  iron  or  stone 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  on  shore. 

garland-flower,  «. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Hedychium  (London),  (2) 
Daphne  cneorum,  (2)  Pleurandra  cneorumt  (4) 
Erica  persoluta.  (Paxton.) 

*garland-rose,  s.    Rosemary. 

gar  -land,  v.  t.  [GARLAND,  s.]  To  jdeck  with  a 
garland. 

"A  troop  of  little  children  garlanded." 

Keats.-  Endymion,  i.  110. 

*gar  -land-less,  a.  [Eng.  garland;  -less.]  With- 
out a  garland. 

*gar  -land-rf,  s.  [Eng.  garland  ;  -ry.]  Filleting. 

"The  lavished  garlandry  of  woven  brown  hair  amazed 
me."—  C.  Bronte:  Villette,  ch.  xiv. 


garnet -blende 


*garled,  a.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  Variegated, 
streaked,  spotted. 

"Red  and  fallow  deere,  whose  colors  are  oft  garted 
white  and  blacke."  —  Harrison:  Description  of  England, 
p.  226. 

gar'-llc,  *gar-lek,  *gar-lekke,  *gar-liclc, 
*gar-lik,  s.  [A.  S.  garledc,  from  gdr=&  spear,  and 
ledc=&  leek.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Allium  sativum,  a  perennial  plant  with  a 
compound  bulb  composed  of  ten  or  twelve  smaller 
ones,  called  cloves,  flat,  narrow,  erect,  and  pointed 
leaves,  flowers  akin  to  those  of  the  onion,  whitish 
orpinkish.    Itis  used  in  Sicily,  and  somopartsof 
Provence.    It  is  cultivated  in  Portugal  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent.    The  peasantry  eat  their 
bread  with  slices  of  it,  though  it  has  a  disagreeeble 
odor  and  a  pungent  taste. 

2.  Pharni.  :  Like  other  species  of  Allium,  it   is 
stimulant,    diuretic,    and   expectorant,  but  being 
mild  in  its  operation,  is  used  for  diet  rather  than 
medicine. 

II  (1)  Field  garlic: 

Bot.:  Allium  oleraceum,  a  European  plant. 

(2)  Hedge-garlic: 

Bot.  :  Sisymbrium  alliaria. 

(3)  Honey-garlic  : 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Nectar  oscordum, 

garlic-eater,  subst.  One  who  eats  garlic  ;  hence 
used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  a  low  fellow, 
from  the  fact  of  garlic  having  been  largely  eaten 
by  the  lower  classes  in  Rome.  (Shakesp.:  Corio- 
lanus,  iv.  6.) 

garlic-mustard,  s. 

Bot.  :  Sisymbrium  alliaria,  formerly  called  Ery- 
simum  alliaria,  a  European  plant.  It  is  termed 
also  Sauce-alone  and  Jack-by-the-hedge. 

garlic-pear,  garllck-pear,  s. 

Bot.:  Cratceva  gynandra,  a  capparid.  It  is  a  tree 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  bearing  a  fruit  which  has 
a  smell  of  garlic.  The  bark  of  the  root  blisters  like 
cantharides.  It  grows  in  Jamaica. 

garlic-scented,  a.  Scented  with  garlic.  [GAE- 
LIC-SHRUB.] 


garlic-shrub,  s. 
Botany : 

(1)  Bignoniaalliacea,  the  Garlic-scented  Trumpet 
flower. 

(2)  Petiveria   alliacea,  the  Garlic-scented   Peti- 
veria. 

gar  -Hck-w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  garlic,  and  wort.] 
Bot.:  Sisymbrium  alliaria;  hedge-garlic. 

gar-llck-y",  a,  [Eng.  garlic;  -y.]  Like  garlic; 
having  the  taste  or  smell  of  garlic. 

gar  -ment,  *gar-ne-ment,  *gar-mente,  *gar- 
ni  ment,  s.  [Ir.  yarnement,  from  garnir=to  gar- 
nish, adorn,  rortify;  O.  Sp.  guarnimiento;  Ital. 
guarnimento;  Low  Lat.  guarnimentum,  garnia* 
mentum.]  An  article  of  dreys  orclothing,  as  a  coat, 
a  dress, agown,  &c. ;  anything  which  serves  to  cover 
as  a  dress ;  a  vestment ;  apparel ;  habit. 

*gar'-me*nt-ed,  a.  [Eng.  garment;  -ed.]  Covered 
or  provided  with,  as  with  a  garment ;  dressed. 
"  A  lovely  lady  garmented  in  light 
From  her  own  beauty." 

Shelley:  Adonaif,  v. 

*gar  -ment-ttre,  «.  [Eng.  garment;  -ure.]  Gar- 
ments, clothes. 

*garn,  s.    [YARN.] 

garn-wlndle,  s.    A  reel  for  winding  yarn. 
*gar-ne-ment,  s.    [Fr.]    A  Garment  (q.  v.). 
"  And  many  a  perled  garnement 
Embroidered  was  again  the  daie." 

Gower,  i. 

gar'-ner,  *gar-nyr,  *ger-ner,  *ger-nere,  *ger- 
niere,  *grey-ner,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gernier,  from  Lat. 
granaria^a  granary,  from  granum  =  grain ;  Fr. 
grenier;  Sp.  granero:  Ital.  granajo;  Port,  granel.] 
A  granary  :  a  place  where  corn  is  stored  for  preser- 
vation. [GBANAEY.] 

"  The  Yolscea  have  much  corn;  take  these  rats  thither 
To  gnaw  their  garners." — Shakesp.:  C'oriolanus,  i.  1. 

gar  -ner,  v.  t.  &  i.    [GABNER,  s.] 
A.  Transitive; 

1.  Lit. :  To  store  into  a  garner;  to  gather  into  a 
garner. 

"On  a  very  considerable  area  of  land  round  Canterbury 
the  corn  had  all  been  garnered." — London  Standard. 

2.  Fig. :  To  store  up,  to  treasure,  to  lay  up. 

"There,  where  I  have  garnered  up  my  heart, 
Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  iv.  2. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  be  stored  up. 

"The  wrath  that  garners  in  my  heart." 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxii. 

gar'-nSred,  a.  [Eng.  garner;  -ed.]  Stored  in  or 
gathered  into  a  garner. 

"On  him  alone  the  curse  of  Cain 
Fell,  like  a  flail  on  the  garnered  grain." 

Longfellow:  Slave  in  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

gar'-net(i),  *gar-nette,  *gra-nat,  s.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  granat,  from  O.  Fr.  granat;  Fr.  grenat, 
from  Low  Lat.  granatus  =  a  garnet,  from  its  resem- 
blance in  color,  and  partly  in  the  form  of  the  crys- 
tal, to  the  grains  or  seeds  of  the  pomegranate; 
granatus  =  having  seeds;  granum  =  a  grain;  Sp. 
granate;  Ital.  granato.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  pomegranate.  Called  also 
Apple-garnet.  ( Wedderburn.) 

2.  Min. :  An  isometric  transparent  or  translucent 
brittle  mineral,  with  dodecahedral  cleavage,  some- 
times with  twin  crystals,  having  an  octahedral 
composition-face.  It  occurs  also  massive  and  lam- 
ellar. Hardness,  6'5-7'5 ;  specific  gravity,  3'15-4'30; 


protoxide  of  iron,  24'82-39*68,  &c.  There  are  three 
leading  varieties:  (1)  Alumina  garnet,  in  which  the 
seso.uioxido  is  mainly  alumina ;  (2)  Iron  garnet,  in 
which  it  is  chiefly  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  and  (3) 
Chrome-garnet,  in  which  it  is  principally  sesquiox- 
ide of  chrome.  Under  these  are  ranked  Grossular- 
ite,  Pyrope,  Almandite,  Spessartite,  Andradite, 
Bredbergite,  and  Ouvarovite  (q.  v.).  These,  with 
typical  garnet,  constitute  Dana  s  garnet  group  of 
minerals. 

"  Without  the  aid  of  yonder  golden  globe 
Lost  were  the  garnet's  luster,  lost  the  lily." 

Smart:  Goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

If  (1)  Bohemian  Garnet : 

Min.:  The  same  as  PYROPE  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Oriental  Garnet : 

Min.:  The   same   as   ALMANDITE    (q.  v.).    It  is 
called  also  Precious  Garnet. 

(3)  Tetrahedral  Garnet  : 

Min. :  The  same  as  HELVITE  (q.  v.}. 

(4)  White  Garnet: 

Min. :  The  same  as  LEUCITE  (q.  v.). 

garnet-blende,  s. 

Min.:  Zinc  blende;  sulphate  of  zinc.    [Zixc.] 


1)511,    b<5^;     pfiut,    jtfwl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


garnet 

g*r'-net  (2) , e,    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Carp. :  A  hinge  of  tho  shape  of  the  letter  T  laid 
horizontally— thus  p-,  the  cross-bar  being  attached 
to  the  hanging-stile  or  post. 

2.  Xaut. :  A  sort  of  purchase.    Fired  to  the  main- 
stay as  a  hoisting-in  tackle,  but  useful  in  other 
positions  indicated  by  names,  such  as  clew-garnet, 
Ac.    [CLEW-GABNET.J 

garnet-hinge,  s.    [GABNET  (2), «.  (1).] 

*gar-net-er,  *gar-net-our,  s.  [GAEXEE.]  The 
keeper  of  tho  garner  or  granary. 

gar-nlsh,  *gar-nysch-yn,  v.  t.  [Fr.  garnisant, 
pr.  par.  of  garnir—ta  warn,  to  defend,  to  garnish; 
Ltow  Lat.  garniso;  A.  S.  toarnian,  wearnian=to 
beware  of ;  O.  S.  we rnian  —  to  refuse ;  O.  Fris. 
wernia=to  give  a  pledge.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  To  decorate  with  ornamental  appendages ;  to 
adorn  ;  to  set  off. 

"  Next  in  order  came  x.  chariots  garnished  and  wrought 
•with  siluer  and  gold." — Brende:  Quintus  Curtius,  fo.  24. 

•2.  To  fit  with  fetters.    (Slang.} 

3.  To  supply,  to  furnish,  to  equip. 

"All  the  streets  were  garnished  with  the  citizens  stand- 
ing in  their  liveries." — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

*5.  To  set  off. 

"And  therefore  this  anctonr's  answere  garnished  with 
these  three  gaye  wordes  of  astate,  nature,  and  condicion, 
is  denised  but  for  a  shifte." — Bp.  Gardner:  Explication. 
fo.  130. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Cook.:  To  embellish,  as  a  dish,  with  something 
laid  round  it. 

"No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange-peel, 
Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  epitchcock'd  eel." 

King:  Art  of  Cookery,  18. 


*2.  Law :  To  warn ;  to  give  notice  to. 
*[  To  garnish  a  table:  To  set  the  dinner-service 
on. 

garnish-bolt,  s. 

Build.:  A  bolt  having  a  chamfered  or  faceted 
head. 

'garnish-money,  s.  A  commission  for  trouble 
taken. 

gar'-nlsh, s.    [GABNISH,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  An  ornament ;  a  decoration ;  an  embellishment. 
"  Naked  she  flies  to  merit  in  distress, 

And  leaves  to  courts  the  garnish  of  her  dress." 

P.  n'hitehead:  Honor. 

*2.  A  service  or  set  of  table  utensils,  generally 
consisting  of  twelve  pieces. 

3.  Fetters. 

4.  A  fee ;  especially,  money  paid  by  a  prisoner  on 
his  going  to  prison  as  a  fee  to  his  fellow-prisoners. 
This  was  forbidden  by  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  43,  §  12. 

"  It  was  the  custom  of  the  place  for  every  prisoner,  upon 
his  first  arrival,  to  give  something  to  the  former  prisoners 
to  make  them  drink.  This,  he  said,  was  what  they  called 
garnish." — Fielding:  Amelia,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cook.:  Things  laid  round  a  dish  as  an  embel- 
lishment. 
gar  -nlshed,  pa.par.  &  a.    [GARNISH,  t>.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Ornamented,  decked  out,  embel- 
lished. 

"From  many  a  garnished  niche  around, 
Stern  saints  and  tortured  martyrs  frowned." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  80. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cook. :  Embellished  or  set  off  with  things  laid 
round. 

2.  Her.:  Applied  to  any  charge  provided  with  an 
ornament. 

gar-nlsh-ee  ,  s.    [Eng.  garnish;  -ee.] 
Law :  A  person  who  has  received  notice  not  to  pay 
any  money  which  he  owes  to  a  third  party,  who  is 
indebted  to  the  party  giving  the  notice. 

"A  judge  may,  on  his  application,  order  all  debtg, 
owing  by  any  third  person,  who  is  called  the  aarnishee, 
and  is  allowed  to  dispute  his  indebtedness  to  the  judg- 
ment debtor,  to  be  attached  to  answer  the  judgment  debt." 
— Blackstone:  Comment,  bk,  iii.,  ch.  16. 

gar'-nlsh-Sr,  s,  .[Eng.  garnish;  -er.]  One  who 
garnishes. 

gar'-nlsh-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GARNISH,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  ornamenting,  decorating 
or  embellishing;  a  decoration,  an  embellishment, 
an  ornament. 
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gar  -nish-ment,  s.    [Eng.  garnish;  -ment.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  ornament ;  an  embellishment ; 
a  decoration. 

II.  L«ir: 

1 .  A  warning  or  legal  notice  to  the  agent  or  attor- 
ney of  an  absconding  debtor  to  appear  in  court  or 
give  information. 

2.  A  warning  or  legal  notice  not  to  pay  money, 
&c.,  to  a  defendant,  but  to  appear  and  answer  to  a 
plaintiff  creditor's  suit. 

3.  A  fee. 

"gar -nlsh-rf ,  s.  [Eng.  garnish;  -ry.~\  Garnish- 
ment, decoration. 

"  \Vhose  eyes,  calm  as  their  flocks, 
Saw  in  the  stars  mere  garnishry  of  heaven." 

R.  Broicning:  Paracelsus,  iii. 

*gar  -nl-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  garnitura, 
from  garnio=tct  furnish.]    Furniture;  ornamental 
appendages ;  embellishment ;  decorations. 
"Rude  and  antique  garniture 
Decked  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  40. 

garns.-dorf-lte,  8.  [Named  from  Garnsdorf, 
near  Saalfeld,  in  Saxony  (?),  where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Pissophanite  (q.  v.). 

gar-o6k  -uh,  s.    [Pers.  or  Arab.  (?).] 

Naut. :  A  vessel  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  having  a 
length  of  from  50  to  100  feet,  a  short  keel,  and  a  long 
overhanging  prow  and  stern.  It  is  used  principally 
for  fishing  purposes. 

ga-rot  te,  s.  &  v.    [GAHROTE.] 

ga-rot  -ter,  s.    [GAEEOTTEB.] 

gar-6u,«.    [Fr.] 

Phar. :  The  name  given  in  France  to  Mezereum 
bark,  used  in  that  country  and  sometimes  here 
as  a  vesicant. 

*gar'-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  9antm=pickle.]  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  garum. 

"This  humor  may  be  a  garous  excretion,  and  olidous 
separation." — Browne. 

gar  -pike,  s.  [Eng.  gar,  and  pike.']  The  same 
as  GARFISH  (q.  v.). 

*gar  -ran.  *gar  -r6n,  s.  [Ir.  oarron=a  strong 
horse,  a  hackney;  Gael,  gearran. ] 

1.  A  small  species  of  horse ;  a  galloway;   a  hack. 
"  When  he  comes  forth,  he  will  make  their  cows  and 

garrans  to  walk." — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  A  garron-nail. 

garron-nail,  s.  A  kind  of  large  nail  of  different 
sizes ;  a  spike-nail. 

'garre  (I),  v.  i.    [Lat.  garrio.]    To  chatter,  to 
prate,  to  scold. 
*garre  (2),r.  t.    [GAB,  r.] 
gar-ret   (l),   *gar-ett,    *gar-ette,    *gar-ite, 
*gar-yte,   *gar-ytte,  s.    [O.  Fr.  garite=n  watch- 
tower,  a  look-out;  qarir=to  watch,  to  preserve;  O. 
H.  Ger.  warjan;   Fr.  guerite;   Sp.  garita;   Port. 
guarita.'] 

*1.  A  watch-tower;  a  look-out;  a  tower. 
"  Then  was  that  lady  sett 
Hye  up  in  a  garett 
To  beholde  that  play." 

Tryamoure,  721. 

2.  An  upper  apartment  of  a  house,  immediately 
under  the  roof;  an  attic. 

"History  was  too  much  occupied  with  courts  and  camps 
to  spare  a  line  for  the  hut  of  the  peasant  or  for  the  garret' 
of  the  mechanic." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

garret-master,  s.  A  maker  of  household  furni- 
ture on  his  own  account,  who  sells  his  manufacture 
to  the  furniture  dealers. 

"  The  garret-masters  are  a  class  of  small  trade-working 
masters  supplying  both  capital  and  labor." — Mayhew: 
London  Labor  and  London  Poor,  iii.  233. 

garret-story,  «.  The  uppermost  story  of  a 
house. 

"Born  in  a  garret,  in  a  kitchen  bred."— Byron. 

•gar'-ret  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  color  of 
rotten  wood. 

"In  some  pieces  white,  and  some  pieces  inclining  to 
red,  which  they  call  the  white  and  red  garret." —Bacon. 
(Johnson.) 

gar  -ret,  t'.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  insert,  as 
small  pieces  of  stone  in  the  joints  of  coarse  masonry. 

gar  -ret-ed,  *gar  -ret-ted,  a.  [Eng. garret ;  -ed.] 

*1.  Furnished  with  or  protected  by  battlements 
or  turrets. 

"A  square  structure  with  a  round  turret  at  each  end, 
garretted  on  the  top." — Fuller:  Worthies;  Cornwall. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  garret  or  garrets. 

gar-rSt-ee'r',  s.  [Eng.  garret;  -eer.]  One  who 
lives  in  a  garret.  (Applied  to  poor  authors.) 

"Garreteers,  who  were  never  weary  of  calling  the  cousin 
of  the  Earls  of  Manchester  and  Sandwich  an  upstart." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 


garrulous 


gar'-ret-Ing,  s.    [GAERET,  r.]    Small  splinters 
of  stone  inserted  in  the  joints  of  coarse  masonry, 
gar  -rl-§6n,  s.    [Fr.  garnison.]    [GABNISON.] 
mutiny: 

1.  A  body  of  troops  stationed  in  a  fort  or  fortified 
place  to  defend  it  from  the  enemy,  or  to  keep  the 
people  around  in  subjection. 

"Taxes  remit,  and  garrisons  withdraw." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iii.  272. 

2.  A  fort  or  fortified  place  manned  with  soldiers, 
gans,  &c. 

"A  few  garrisons  at  the  necks  of  land,  and  a  fleet  to 
connect  them,  and  to  awe  the  count." — Burke:  Abridge- 
ment of  English  History,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Tho  state  of  being  stationed  in  a  fort  or  torti- 
fied  place  for  its  defense ;  a  doing  duty  in  a  garri- 
son. 

"Some  of  them  that  are  laid  in  garrison  will  do  no 
great  hurt  to  the  enemies." — Spenser:  Slate  of  Ireland. 

4.  Winter  quarters  for  troops, 
gar  -ri  §6n,  v.  t.    [GABEISON,  «.] 

1.  To  place  troops  in,  as  in  a  fort  or  fortified 
place ;  to  man  with  troops. 

"Lest  the  enemy  should  have  garrisoned  those  places 
before  we  came  thither." — Ludlow :  Memoirs,  viii.  307. 

2.  To  defend  or  secure  with  garrisons;    as,    to 
garrison  a  country. 

3.  To  place  in  a  state  of  defense ;  to  fortify. 

"  Melgar  made  some  show  of  resistance,  garrisoiu'il  his 
house,  and  menaced  the  rabble  with  a  shower  of  gre- 
nades."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

gar  -r&n,  s.    [GARBAN.] 

gar  -r&t  (1),  s.    [Malm  places  it  under  garrot 

Ornith.:  Clangula,  a  genus  of  Ducks,  and  spe- 
cially  C.  vulgttris  or  chrysophthalmus,  or  Fuligula 
clangula.  [CLANGULA,  GOLDEN-EYE.] 

gar-rot  (2), ».    [GARROTE.] 

Surg. :  A  tourniquet  formed  of  a  band  and  a  stick, 
the  former  being  twisted  by  the  revolution  of  the 
latter. 

gar-rote,  gar-rot  te,  s.  [Sp.  garrote-&  cudgel 
.  .  . ;  a  strangling  by  means  of  an  iron  collar ; 
from  garra  =  a  claw ;  cogn.  with  Wei.  and  Corn,  gar 
=  the  shank  of  tho  leg;  Ir.  cara=the  leg;  Breton 
gar,  garre ;  Port,  garrote ;  Fr.  garrot.] 

1.  A  Spanish  instrument  of  execution.    The  vic- 
tim, usually  in  a  sitting  posture,  is  fastened  by  an 
iron  collar  to  an  upright  post,  and  a  knob  operated 
by  a  screw  or  lever  dislocates  the  spinal  column,  or 
a  small  blade  severs  the  spinal  cord  at  the  base  of 
the  brain. 

2.  The  act  or  mode  of  punishing  described  in  1. 

3.  A  robbery  by  means  of  garroting. 

gar-rot  e,  gar-rot  te,  v.  t.  [GARROTE,  «.]  [Fr. 
garrotter.~\ 

1.  To  strangle  by  means  of  a  garrote. 

2.  To  rob  by  compressing  the  throat  until  the  vic- 
tim becomes  insensible.     Garroting   was   usually 
carried  out  by  three  men— the  forestall,  or  look-out 
in  front,  the  backstall,  or  look-out  behind,  and  the 
ugly  man,  or  nasty  man,  the  actual  perpetrator. 

3.  To  cheat  at  cards  by  concealing  one  or  more 
cards  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

gar-r5t  -e"r,  gar-rof-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  garrote,  v.; 
-er.]  One  who  garrotes  another;  one  who  robs  by 
means  of  garroting. 

gar'-ru-lax,  s,  [Lat.  garrulus  =  prattling,  and 
suff.  -ax.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Corvids?  (Crows),  sub-family 
Timalinffi  (Babblers).  Garrutax  leucolophus  is  the 
Laughing  ('row  of  India,  and  G.  chinensis,  the 
Indian  Black-faced  Thrush.  (Dallas.) 

gar  ru-11  -nae,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  garrul(ue)  (q.  v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.\ 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Corridas  (q.  v.),  contain- 
ing the  Jays.  They  have  a  slight  notch  near  the 
tip  of  their  upper  mandible,  their  nostrils  con- 
cealed, their  wings  rounded,  and  their  tarsi  and 
toes  strongly  scutellated.  Found  in  both  Eastern 
and  Western  hemispheres.  [GAEBULUS.] 

gar-ru'-H-ty1,  s.  [Fr.  garrulite,  from  Lat.  gar- 
rutitus;  from  garrulus  =  talkative;  garrio  =  to 
chatter,  to  prattle  ;  Sp.  garrulidad  :  Ital.  garrulita.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  garrulous  or  talkative ; 
loquacity,  talkativeness. 

"With  an  amiable  garrulity  hardly  to  have  been  ex- 
pected."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

gar  -ru-lous,  a.  [Lat.  garrulus;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
garrulo.]  Inclined  or  given  to  much  talking ;  talk- 
ative, loquacious,  prating,  chattering. 

"  Indulgent  listener  was  he  to  the  tongue 
Of  garrulous  age." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

"T  For  the  difference  between  garrulous  and  talk- 
ative, see  TALKATIVE. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    we't,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot. 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk.     whd,     s6n;     mute.     cub.    cure,    unite,    cur.    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


garrulously 

gar  -ru-lous-1? ,  adv.  [Eng.  garrulous;  -ly.]  In 
a  garrulous,  talkative,  or  loquacious  manner; 
loquaciously,  talkatively. 

gar  -ru-lous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  garrulous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  garrulous ;  loquacity, 
garrulity. 

gar  -ru-lus,  s.    [Lat.=chattering,  prattling.] 

Ornith.:  The  type  of  the  sub-family  Garrulinee 
(q.  v.).  Garrulusglandarivxis  the  Jay  (q.  v.). 

gar-ru-pa,  s.    [Fr.  &  Port,  garupa=crupper.] 

ZoOl.:  A  species  of  fish  frequenting  the  waters  of 
the  South  Pacific.  Caught  m  largo  quantities  off 
the  coast  of  California. 

gar  -if -a,  s.  [Named  after  Nicholas  Garry, 
secretary  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  1 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  tho  order  Garryacete 
(q.  v.) .  It  contains  two  ornamental  shrubs,  Garrya 
elliptira,  from  North  California,  and  G.  laurifolia, 
from  Mexico. 

gar-rjf-a  -ce-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.garr?/(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece..} 

Bot. :  Garryads.  A  genus  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
alliance  Garryalos,  of  which  it  is  the  type.  It  con- 
sists of  shrubs  having  opposite,  exstipulate  leaves, 
and  flowers  arranged  in  pendulous  amentaceous 
racemes,  within  connate  bracts.  Wood  without 
concentric  zones  or  dotted  ducts ;  flowers  unisexual 
amentaceous ;  male  flower  sepals,  four ;  stamens, 
four,  alternate,  with  the  sepals  inelastic;  female 
flower  calyx,  superior  two-toothed ;  ovary,  one- 
ceDed  style,  two  setaceous:  ovules  two,  pendulous, 
with  long  f  uniculi ;  pericarp  indehiscent,  consisting 
of  a  two-seeded  berry.  Known  genera,  two ;  species, 
six.  (Lindley.) 

gar  -ry'-ads.,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  garry(ce) ;  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Garryacese  (q.  v.). 

gar  -r^-al,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  garry  (a) ;  -a!.] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  Garrya,  or  tho  Garryacese 
(q.  v.),  as  the  Garry al  Alliance. 

gar-r^-a  -le§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  garry(a) ;  Lat. 
masc.  or  fem.  suf.-ates.l 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogens,  having 
monochlamydeous,  sometimes  amentaceous,  flow- 
ers, inferior  fruit,  and  a  minute  embryo  lying  in  a 
quantity  of  albumen.  Orders,  Garryaceae  and 
HelwingiaceBe  (q.  v.). 

*garse,  *gaar-cyn,  v .  t.  [O.  Fr.  garser.]  To 
bleed. 

*garse,  *gaarce,  *garce,  *gerse,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
garsa.]  [GASH,  s.] 

1.  A  cut,  a  gash. 

"  A  garse  or  gash,  incisura." — Levins:  Manip.  Vocabulo* 
rum. 

2.  The  act  of  bleeding. 

*gar-son,  s.  [Fr.  garcon=a  boy,  a  servant.]  A 
menial  servant.  (Toland.) 

*gar  -sum,  *gar-summe,  *ger-some,  s.  [A.  S. 
g<fersum=treasure;  Icel.  gersemi.] 

1.  Treasure,  valuables,  property. 

"Heusyeue    .    .    .    gold  and  garsitme." 

Layamon,  i.  40. 

2.  An  earnest  penny ;  a  fine  on   entering  into  a 
tenancy. 

gar  -ten,  s.   [GAKTEE.] 

gar  -ter,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gartier.  jartier,  from  O.  Fr. 
garret;  Fr.jarret=the  ham  of  the  leg,  from  Bret, 
gar,  garr=the  shank  of  the  leg;  lr.  cara=the 
leg ;  Wei .  &  Corn,  gar ;  Fi.jarreti&re ;  Sp.  jarretera.] 
[GARROTE,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  string  or  ribbon  by  which  a  stocking  is  held 
upon  tho  leg. 

"Let  their  heads  be  sleekly  combed,  their  blue  coats 
brushed,  and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit." — 
Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3  (21. 

3.  The  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

"  The  garter,  blemished,  pawned  his  knightly  virtue." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 
II.  Technically: 
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other  solemnities;  to  intimate  their  election;  to 
suspend  their  banners  over  their  stalls  in  St. 
George's  Chapel  at  Windsor;  to  superintend  and 
marshal  their  processions,  &c.  The  office  was  cre- 
ated by  Henry  V.  in  1420. 

(2)  The  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter :  The  most 
illustrious  Order  of  British  Knighthood,  instituted 
at  Windsor  by  Edward  III.,  about  August,  1348. 
The  Order  consists  of  the  Sov- 
ereign and  twenty-five  com- 
panions, of  whom  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  always  one.  Re- 
cent statutes  provide  for  the 
admission  of  foreign  Sov- 
ereigns. Knights  are  distin- 
guished by  the  initials  K.  G. 
after  their  names,  which  take 
precedence  of  all  other  titles 
except  those  of  royalty.  The 
stalls  of  the  knights  are  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor  Cas- 
tle. The  insignia  of  the  Order 
and  the  Garter,  with  the 
motto,  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y 
pense  (Dishonor  to  him  who 
thinks  ill  of  it),  the  star  of 
eight  points,  inclosing  the 
cross  of  St.  George,  the  collar, 
and  tho  lesser  George  or  jewel, 
added  by  Henry  VIII.  The  Star  and  Jewel  of 
ribbon,  originally  black,  was  the  Order  of  the 
changed  to  sky-blue  by  Eliz-  Garter, 

abeth,  and  at  the  accession  of 

the  House  regnant,  the  present  dark  blue  ribbon, 
from  which  the  jewel  is  worn  pendent,  was  adopted. 
(English.) 

gar  -ter,  v.  t.    [GARTER,  s.] 

1.  To  fasten  or  tie  up  with  a  garter. 

"  He  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to  garter  his  hose;  and 
you,  being  in  love,  cannot  see  to  put  on  your  hose." — 
Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  li.  1. 

2.  To  invest  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
"Brydges"  wide-wasting  hand,  first  gartered  knight." 

J.  Philips:  Cider,  I. 

gar  -ter-flsh,  s.    [Eng.  garter,  and  fish.] 
Ichthy.:  The  Scabbard-fish,  Lepidopus  argyreus. 

[LEPIDOPUS.]     It  belongs  to  the  Cepolidae  or  Eib- 

bon-shaped  family  of  Fishes, 
gar  -t§r-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a,  &  s.    [GARTER,  t\] 
A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 
*B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  garter. 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  tying  with  a  garter. 

"  Where  to  should  I  disclose 
The  gartering  of  her  hose." 

Skelton:  Boke  of  Philip  Sparow. 

gar'-ter-snake,  s.    [Eng.  garter,  and  snake.'] 
ZoOl.:  The  Snake  genus  Eutania.    There  are  two 
species.  Eutania  sirt alts  and  E.  ordinata,  the  latter 
in  the  Southern  States,  the  other  more  widely  dif- 
fused over  the  Union.    Their  bite  is  not  venomous. 
garth  (l),s.    [Icel.  gardhr=an  inclosure.] 
*1.  A  close,  a  croft,  a  garden,  an  inclosure. 
"The  garth  eke  closed  is  in  dyvers  wyse." — Palladius: 
Rusbandrie,  i.  783. 

*2.  The  grass  area  between  or  within  the  cloisters 
of  a  religious  house. 

3.  A  dam  or  weir  in  a  river  for  catching  fish. 
*garth  (2),*garthe,  *gerth,  s.    [Icel.  gjord.]    A 

band  or  girth.    [GIRTH.] 

garth -man,  «.  [Eng.  garth  (1),  and  man.]  The 
owner  of  a  garth  or  weir  for  catching  fish. 

gar  um,  s.  [Lat.]  A  kind  of  fish-sauce,  pre- 
pared from  several  kinds  of  fish,  particularly  the 
scomber,  but  formerly  from  the  garus ;  a  pickle 
made  of  the  gills  and  blood  of  the  tunny. 

gar  -vie,  gar'-vie-her-rlng,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] The  name  in  Scotland  for  the  Sprat  (q.  v.). 

"  They  are  often  very  successful  in  taking  the  smaller 
fish,  such  as  herrings,  garvies,  or  sprats,  sparlings  or 
smelts."— P.  Alloa:  Statist.  Ace.,  viii.  697. 


gas,  s.  &  a.  [Dut.  oos=a  word  introduced  by  the 
Flemish  chemist,  Van  Helmont,  who  was  born  in 

1.  Carp. :  A  semicircular  plate,  acting  as  a  key,    A.  D.  1577.    Cf.  Dut.  9ees<=spirit.]    [  GHOST.] 
hich  passes  through  a  slot  in, the  wooden  jaw  of  a       A    Af  substanfive  . 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Empty  talk ;  froth. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  A  gas  is  a  substance  possessing  the  con- 
dition of  perfect  fluid  elasticity,  and  presenting 
under  a  constant  pressure  a  uniform  rate  of  expan- 
sion for  equal  increments  of  temperature,  but  when 
gases  reacn  their  maximum  densities  they  behave 
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bench-vice,  and  enters  an  annular  groove  in  the  cyl- 
indrical neck  of  the  bench-screw,  so  that  when  the 
latter  is  unscrewed  it  brings  out  the  jaw. 

2.  Circus  (pi.) :  The  tapes  held  up  for  a  performer 
to  leap  over. 

3.  Heraldry: 

(1)  The  same  as  IT  (1). 

(2)  The  Order  of  the  Garter.    [<1  (2).] 

(3)  The  half  of  a  bend. 

If  (1)  Garter  King-at-Arms :  The  principal  King- 
at-Arms  in  England,  by  whom  arms  are  granted  and 
confirmed  under  the  authority  of  the  Earl  Marshal. 
[EAEL  MARSHAL.]  His  duties  are  to  attend  upon 
the  Knights  of  the  Garter  at  their  installation  and 


gas-burner 

fluorine,  are  gases  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Atmos- 
pheric air  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  77  parts  by 
weight  uf  nitrogi-n.  and  'X,  of  oxygen,  or  79  volumes 
of  nitrogen  mixed  with  21  volumes  of  oxygen.  Gases 
are  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  which  yield  carbon  dioxide, 
carbon  monoxide,  ammonia,  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
sulphur  dioxide,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  hydrocar- 
bons. Gases  as  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide are  given  off  during  putrefaction ;  carbon 
dioxide  during  fermentation.  Ordinary  gas  used 
for  burning,  &c.,  i£  prepared  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  coal.  [COAL-GAS.]  Gases  are  prepared  in  the  wet 
way  by  the  action  of  mineral  acids  on  different  sub- 
stances. The  resulting  gases  may  bo  collected:  (1) 
by  reception  in  anexhausted  vessel ;  (2)  by  displace- 
ment of  air,  the  delivery  tube  proceeding  from  the 
general  ing  vessel  is  made  to  pass  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  receiver  placed  with  its  mouth  upward ; 
this  method  is  used  for  gases  which  are  heavier 
than  air,  and  are  dissolved  by  water,  as  chlorine, 
&c. ;  (3)  collection  over  liquids,  generally  mercury, 
or  water ;  a  jar  or  bottle  is  filled  with  the  liquid  and 
inverted  over  a  trough  filled  with  the  same  liquid, 
and  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube  proceeding  from 
the  gas-generating  apparatus  is  inserted  beneath 
the  mouth  of  the  jar,  so  that  the  gas  may  rise  in 
bubbles  through  the  liquid,  displace  it,  and  so  fll 
the  vessel  with  gas.  Gases  are  absorbed  by  liquids 
in  some  cases,  the  gas  forming  a  chemical  com- 
pound with  the  liquid,  in  other  cases  the  gas  has  no 
chemical  action  on  the  liquid.  Generally  the 
amount  of  gas  absorbedin  the  latter  case  decreases 
with  increase  of  temperature,  and  the  weight  of  gas 
absorbed  varies  directly  as  the  pressure.  Charcoal 
has  the  property  of  absorbing  many  gases,  espe- 
cially ammonia,  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  sulphurous  acid.  The  specific  grav- 
ities of  elementary  bodies  in  the  gaseous  state,  are 
for  the  most  part  in  the  same  ratio  as  their  atomic 
weights,  but  the  specific  gravities  of  phosphorous 
and  arsenic  are  twice  as  neavy,  and  mercury  and 
cadmium  only  half  as  heavy  as  their  atomic  weights. 
The  specific  gravity  of  any  compound  gas  or  vapor, 
referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity,  is  equal  to  half  its 
molecular  weight. 

2.  Conim. :  The  gas  of  commerce  is  carburetted 
hydrogen  (UHj).  Its  frequent  disengagement  in 
coal  mines  with  resultant  explosions,  generally 
fatal  to  many  lives,  has  caused  the  miners  to  give  it 
the  name  of  "  fire-damp."  In  parts  of  the  world  it 
issues  from  crevices  or  holes  in  the  strata  in  so  mod- 
erate and  continuous  a  stream,  as  to  burn  with  a 
huge  jet  instead  of  exploding.  This  phenomenon 
is  seen  in  China,  in  Baku  on  the  Caspian,  where  a 
fire  temple  is  roared  with  officiating  priests  of  the 
Parsoe  faith,  who  regard  the  flame  as  a  symbol  of 
the  divinity.  It  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
this  country,  and  is  known  as  Natural  Gas.  Gas 
wells  abound  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Southern  Illinois.  This  natural  gas  serves  the  pur- 
poses of  illuminating  and  heating;  it  is  coming 
more  and  more  into  common  use.  It  ia  conveyed  in 
pipes  from  the  wells  to  several  large  cities,  includ- 
ing Pittsburg,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Chi- 
cago, etc.  The  ignition  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
may  be  seen  in  any  coal  fire.  It  has  recently  been 
discovered  that  giant  jets  of  apparently  similar  gas 
flames  exist  in  the  sun,  and  are  one  main  source  of 
its  light  and  heat, 

The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  difficult.  Only  two 
processes  are  required ;  to  make  or  evolve  it  through 
the  distillation  of  coal,  and  then  to  purify  it  from 
tar,  ammonia,  and  sulphur.  The  chief  series  of 
apparatus  required  for  those  purposes  are  the  Gasr 
retort,  the  Gas-condenser,  the  Gas-washer,  and  the 
Gas-purifier. 

B.  As  adj.:  In  any  way  pertaining  or  relating  to 
or  worked  by  gas. 

gag-alarm,  s.    [GASOSCOPE.] 

gas-apparatus,  s.  Apparatus  for  the  manufact- 
ure or  preparation  of  various  gases. 

gas-bath,  s.    A  bath  heated  by  gas. 

gas-battery,  s.  A  form  of  voltaic  battery  in 
which  gases,  more  particularly  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, are  the  active  agents. 

gas-blowpipe,  s.  A  form  of  blowpipe  designed 
to  oe  attached  to  a  gas-pipe,  for  using  gas  instead 
of  oil  or  alcohol.  The  atmospheric  air  is  driven 
through  the  center  tube,  adding  force  and  giving  a 
cylindrical  form  to  the  flame,  which  issues  at  an 
annular  opening. 

gas-bracket,  s.  A  branch  proceeding  from  a 
wall  and  having  on  its  end  a  burner  or  burners. 

gas-burner,  s.  The  jet-piece  at  which  the  gas 
issues.  It  consists  of  a  slit  or  of  a  number  of  ori- 
fices disposed  so  as  to  produce  the  shape  of  flame 
required.  The  fish-tail  name  is  made  by  two  oblique 
orifices  at  an  angle  of  about  60°,  so  as  to  cause  the 
jets  to  cross  each  other ;  the  object  is  divergence,  to 
spread  the  gas  and  bring  the  earburetted  hydrogen 
in  contact  with  the  air.  [ARGAND.] 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     shin,    benph;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -hie,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


gas -check 

gas-check,  s.    [GAS-RING.] 

gas-coal,  s.  Any  coal,  as  cannel-coal,  used  for 
manufacturing  gas. 

gas-company,  s.  A  joint-stock  company  formed 
to  supply  gas  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district, 
at  certain  prices  per  1,UOO  feet. 

gaa- condenser,  s.  The  second  in  the  series  of 
apparatus  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  convoluted  pipes,  surrounded  by  water. 
The  gas  from  the  retorts  is  passed  throng  li  the  con- 
denser to  rid  it  of  the  tar.  The  condenser  gathers 
about  eight  or  ten  gallons  of  tar  from  the  gas  pro- 
duced by  about  2,000  pounds  of  coal. 

gas-engine,  s.  A  kind  of  engine  in  which  the 
motion  ofthe  piston  is  caused  by  the  combustion  or 
sudden  production  or  expansion  of  gas  mixed  with 
air  in  a  closed  cylinder. 

gas-fitter,  «.  A  workman  who  lays  the  pipes 
and  puts  up  fixtures  for  gas. 

Gas-fitters  gauge:  An  arrangement  by  which  the 
tightness  of  the  joints  in  a  line  of  pipes  is  ascer- 
tained. The  pipes  being  filled  with  air  by  a  pump, 
the  pressure  gauge  in  connection  therewith  remains 
stationary  if  the  joints  are  perfect.  If  the  gauge 
fall,  ether  maybe  admitted  to  the  interior  and  the 
escape  detected  by  a  torch. 

gas-fittings,  s.  /</.  The  appliances  needed  for 
the  introduction  of  gas  into  a  building,  such  as 
pipes,  jets,  burners,  meters,  &c. 

gas-fixture,  s.    A  gas-bracket,  a  gaselier. 
gas-furnace,  a. 

1.  A  small  furnace,  much  employed  for  laboratory 
purposes,  and  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  receive 
the  maximum  heating  powers  of  the  gas  without  re- 
gard to  its  illuminating  purposes.    Various  forms 
have  been  contrived. 

2.  A  furnace  of  which  the  fuel  is  gas  from  burners 
suitably  disposed  in  the  chamber  for  the  purpose 
required.    Steam-boilers  andmetallurgic  furnaces 
are  sometimes  heated  in  this  manner. 

gas-gauge,  8.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  pressure  of  gas.  A  bent  graduated  tube  con- 
taining water  or  mercury,  open  at  one  end  and  with 
the  other  screwed  into  the  vessel  containing  the 
eas. 

gas-generator,  s.  A  chamber  in  which  gas  is 
evolved.  The  term  includes:  the  retort  in  which 
volatile  hydrocarbons  are  evolved  by  heat,  as  in  the 
ordinary  gas  apparatus;  the  machine  in  which  air 
is  saturated  with  the  vapor  of  liquid  hydrocarbon ; 
and  the  machines  in  which  carbonic-acid  gas  is 
evolved  for  aerating  water  or  other  purposes. 

gas-governor,  s.  A  small  gas-holder  into  which 
the  gas  enters,  and  from  which  it  is  passed  to  the 
mains  with  a  regulated  pressure.  The  velocity  of 
gas  in  the  mains  increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  square 
root  of  the  pressure,  so  that  by  adding  to  this  it 
may  cither  be  driven  more  rapidly  or  to  a  greater 
distance. 

gas-heater,  s.  An  apparatus  contrived  for  the 
application  of  gas  to  specific  purposes  of  heating. 

gas-indicator,  s.  An  instrument  connected  to 
the  main  pipe,  which  indicates  by  the  rising  and 
falling  of  a  spring  piston,  or  a  weighted  gas-holder, 
the  pressure  of  gas  in  the  pipe. 

gas -Jet,  s. 

1.  A  jet  or  spout   of  flame  issuing  from  a  gas- 
burner. 

2.  A  gas-burner. 

gas-lamp,  s.  A  lamp,  the  light  of  which  is  fur- 
nished by  gas,  as  a  street  lamp. 

gas-lantern,  s.  A  frame  of  glass  for  inclosing 
one  or  more  gas-burners. 
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Institute  of   France,  on  October  6, 1797.    The  wet- 
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ammonia  is  obtained  by  adding  a  small  quantity  o 
lime  to  the  coal  before  it  is  distilled. 


gas-main,  s.  A  principal  gas-pipe  leading  from 
the  works,  and  having  branches  and  distributing 
pipes.  Gas  mains  are  laid  in  sections,  tho  small  end 
of  one  entering  tho  wide  socket  of  tho  adjacent 
section.  A  packing  of  hemp  dipped  in  tar  is  driven 
in  to  form  a  joint ;  over  this  is  a  luting  of  clay, 
within  which  is  prtured  hot  lead.  Tho  mains. are 
laid  with  a  gradual  slope,  and  at  the  foot  of  each 
incline,  or  where  two  descending  slopes  meet,  a 
reservoir  is  formed  to  collect  water  of  condensation. 
This  chamber  has  an  iron  cover  into  which  is  fixed 
a  pipe,  which  descends  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir.  At  the  summit  of  the  pipe  is  a  screw, 
which  admits  tho  attachment  of  a  pump,  by  which 
tho  liquid  in  the  reservoir  is  removed. 


gas-oven,  s. 

Metall. :  The  oven  in  which  the  waste  gases  taken 
from  the  top  of  the  blast  furnace  are  employed  for 
heating  the  air  for  tho  blast. 

gas-pipe,  s.  A  pipe  for  the  conveyance  and  dis- 
tribution of  gas.  Service-pipes  are  of  various 
metals,  wrought-iron  tubing  being  now  more  com- 
mon than  any  other.  The  sections  of  distributing- 
pipe  have  screw-socket  couplings.  A  gas-pipe  made 
of  brass  or  copper  is  liable  to  have  a  deposit  of  a  com- 
pound of  acetyline  C>H>  with  copper  formed  in  it. 
This  explodes  when  heated. 

Gas-pipe  tongs :  [GA8-TONOS.] 

gas-puddling,  s. 

Iron-works:  The  paddling  of  iron  by  the  use  of 
gases  instead  of  solid  fuel. 

gas-purifier,  s.  An  apparatus  in  which  gas  is 
purified  of  its  sulphur  compounds.  The  purification 
of  gas  by  passing  it  through  lime-water  was  intro- 
duced in  1807.  Tho  ordinary  illuminating  gas,  after 
having  been  evolved  in  the  retort,  its  tar  eliminated 
in  the  condenser,  and  its  ammonia  extracted  in  the 
washer,  is  passed  through  the  purifier,  which  re- 
moves the  sulphur  and  renders  the  gas  fit  for  con- 
sumption. 

gas-register,  subst.  An  instrument  by  which 
the  pressure  of  gas  is  indicated  and  recorded.  The 
rate  of  pressure  is  not  uniform,  but  varies  with  the 
season  and  tho  hour.  An  ordinary  pressure  during 
the  day  is  ft  of  an  inch;  that  is  a  pressure  which 
will  raise  a  column  of  water  in  a  tube  to  that 
height.  At  night  the  pressure  is  increased  accord- 
ing to  the  hour  and  the  season ;  the  quantity  burnt 
in  winter  is  double  that  consumed  in  summer ;  more 
gas  is  burning  at  9  p.  M.  than  at  12  p.  H. ;  and  more 
at  the  latter  hour  than  at  3  A.  M. 

gas- regulator,  «.  A  device  to  equalize  the  flow 
of  gas,  notwithstanding  varying  pressure  in  the 
main,  and  the  variations  produced  by  the  turning 
on  or  shutting  off  gas  to  or  from  burners  in  a 
building. 

gas-retort,  8.  The  chamber  in  which  carbona- 
ceous matter  is  distilled  to  produce  illuminating 
gas.  Gas-retorts  are  made  of  iron  or  clay,  and  each 
iii  shape  is  a  segment  of  a  cylinder,  the  fiat  side 
forming  the  floor.  These  are  set  in  a  brick  furnace, 
with  their  open  ends  presented  outward  ready  for 
charging. 

Gas-retort  charger :  An  apparatus  for  introducing 
the  charge  of  coal  into  a  retort,  or  removing  the 
coke  therefrom.  [STEAM-STOKER.] 

gas-ring,  s. 

Ordnance : 

1.  A  thin  plate  of  steel  or  copper,  perforated  to 
the  exact  size  of  the  caliber  of  the  gun,  and  used  as 
a  face-plate  to  the  breech-block  in  Sharp's  breech- 
loading  rifle,  and  Broadwell's  breech-loading  ord- 
nance, adopted  by  the  Prussian  Government.    The 
breech-block  is  chambered  out  larger  than  the  hole 
in  the  plate,  so  that  the  gas  from  the  explosion  of 
a  charge  flies  back  into  tne  chamber  and  presses 
the  plate  or  ring  forward  against  the  breech  of  the 
gun ;  a  gas-checK. 

2.  A  thin  flanged  plate  of  copper  or  gun-metal 
fixed  to  the  base  or    a  projectde  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  gas  forward,  and  serving  also  to  rotate  the 
shot.    (Boyle.) 

gas-service,  s.  Gas-fittings  or  fixtures;  pipes, 
burners,  &c.,  for  gas. 

gas-socket,  s.  The  metallic  socket  which  slips 
over  tho  tip  or  a  burner,  and  connects  the  gas-tub- 
ing therewith. 

gas-stove,  ».  A  stove  heated  by  gas  for  cooking 
or  warming  purposes. 

gas-tank,  s.    A  gasometer  or  gasholder. 

gas-tar,  s.  The  tar  condensed  in  the  tubes  when 
gas  is  distilled  from  coal ;  commonly  called  coal-tar. 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  found  that  the  tarry  prod- 
ucts of  gas  manufacture  are  of  the  highest  value ; 
from  these  hydrocarbons  many  artificial  fruit 
essences  are  prepared,  and  they  are  the  source  of 
all  those  beautiful  dyes,  mauve,  magenta,  and  others 
grouped  under  the  general  term  of  aniline  colors. 
[ANILINE,  COAL-TAR.] 

gas-tight,  «.  Sufficiently  tight  or  close  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  gas. 

gas-tongs,  «.  pi.  Tongs  for  pinching  gaspipes, 
holding  them  while  screwing  joints  together,  or 
screwing  gas-burners  into  their  sockets. 


gash 

gas-washer,  s.  An  apparatus  which  receives  the 
fras  from  the  condenser.  Tho  office  of  the  washer 
is  to  remove  the  ammonia,  which  affects  the  quality 
of  the  gas  and  is  otherwise  injurious. 

gas-water,  s.  Water  through  which  gas  has 
been  passed  to  purify  it. 

gas-well,  s.  A  bored  well  from  which  natural 
gas  is  discharged. 

gas-works,  s.  pi.  A.  manufactory  where  gas  is 
distilled  for  illuminating  purposes. 

gas,  i'.  t.  & »'.    [GAS,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

Cotton-manuf. :  To  burn  or  singe  off  the  divergent 
fibers  or  fluff  from  yarn.  [GASSING.] 

B.  Intrans.:    To    make   use   of   empty  talk;   to 
froth. 

gas-a-lier ,  s.    [GASELIER.] 
Gas  -con,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gascony. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Gascony. 

2.  A  boaster ;  a  gasconader. 

gas-con-a  de,  s.  [Fr.  gasconnade,  from  GdSton 
=  an  inhabitant  of  Gascony,  a  district  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  had  the  reputation  of  being  great 
boasters  and  blusterers.]  A  boast  or  boasting ;  bra- 
vado, bluster,  vaunting,  bragging. 

"I  tell  you,  without  any  gasconade,  that  I  had  rather  be 
banished  for  my  whole  life." — Bolingbroke:  Letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough. 

gas-con-a  de,  v.  i.  [GASCONADE,  *.]  To  boast, 
to  brag,  to  bluster. 

gas-con-ad  -Si,  s.  [Eng.  gasconad(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  gasconades ;  a  boaster,  a  bragger,  a  blusterer. 

gas  cromli,  s.  [Gael,  cascromh,  from  cas=a 
foot,  crom=crooked.l  An  instrument  of  a  semi- 
circular form,  resembling  a  currier's  knife,  with  a 
crooked  handle  fixed  in  the  middle,  used  for  trench- 
ing ground;  properly  Cascromh. 

"Even  the  savage  Highlandmen,  in  Caithness  and 
Sutherland,  can  make  more  work,  and  better,  with  their 
gascromh,  or  whatever  they  call  it." — Scott:  Pirate,  cb.  ii. 

gas-e-f  I-ca  -tion,  s.    [GASIFICATION.] 
gas  -e-fy,  t>.  t.    [GASIFY.] 

gas-e-I-ty1,  s.  [English  gase(owi);  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gaseous ;  gaseousness. 

gas-e-lier  ,  gas-a-lie'r',  s.  [Formed  from  gas, 
with  a  curious  imitation  of  chandelier  (q.  v.).] 
A  frame  with  brackets  or  branches  for  burning  gas, 
or  a  chandelier  for  candles. 

"Standing  right  under  the  central  gaselier." — Black: 
Adventures  of  a.  Phaeton,  ch.  iii. 

ga  -|8-ous,  a.    [Eng.  gas;  e  connect. ;  -OKS.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  the  nature  of  gas ;  in  the  form  of  gas. 

"The  substance  employed,  whether  it  be  fluid,  gaseous, 
elastic,  electrical,  or  none  of  these,  or  nothing  resem- 
bling these,  is  unknown  to  us."— Paley:  Xutural  Theology, 
ch.  vii. 

*2.  Fig.:  Without  substance  or  reality;  unreal, 
flimsy,  empty. 

ga  -Sje-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gaseous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gaseous ;  gaseity. 

gash  (1),  f.  1.  [Mid.  Eng.  gone.]  [GASH,  s.\  To 
make  a  gash  or  deep,  wide,  gaping  cut  in,  especially 
in  flesh. 

"  Gash  thyself,  priest,  and  honor  thy  brute  Baal." 
Tennyson:  At/liner's  Field,  644. 

gash  (2),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  talk  a  great 
deal ;  to  chatter,  to  prattle,  to  gossip. 

"  The  couthy  cracks  begin  when  supper's  o'er, 
The  cheering  supper  gars  them  glibly  gash." 

Fergussoti:  Poems,  ii.  56. 

gash  (3),  r.  i.  [Fr.  gauche = awry ;  Ger.  gosch«= 
grinning  or  opening  the  mouth  in  scorn.] 

1.  To  project  the  under  jaw. 

2.  To  distort  the  mouth  in  contempt. 

gash  (1),  ».  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  garse, 
yarsshe,  or  f/arsh.]  [GARSE.] 

1.  A  deep  and  wide  cut  or  wound,  especially  in 
flesh. 

"The  uproar,  tho  blood,  the  gashes,  the  ghastly  figures 
which  sank  down  and  never  rose  again,  spread  horror  and 
dismay  through  the  town." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*2.  A  mark  or  scar  of  a  wound. 

"I  was  fond  of  back-sword  and  cudgel-play,  and  I  now 
bear  in  my  body  many  a  black  and  blue  gash  and  scar."— 
Arbuthnot. 

gash(2),«.    [GASH,  (2),  O 

1.  Prattle,  chatter,  talkativeness. 

2.  Pert  language. 

gash  (3),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  projection  of 
the  under  jaw. 


Ste,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


gash-gabbit 


gash-gabbit,  a. 

1.  Having  the  mouth  distorted. 

"A*  toothless  and  gash-fjabbit 
The  hags  that  night." 

D.  Anderson:  Poems,  125. 

2.  Having  a  long,  projecting  chin. 

gash,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Jamieson  suggests 
that  it  is  an  abbreviation  of  Latin  sagax=saga- 
cious.l 

1.  Shrewd  and  intelligent  in  conversation  ;  saga- 
cious. 

"Nay,  never  look  gash  or  grim  at  me,  man." — Scott: 
Rob  Roy,  oh.  XXV. 

3.  Trim,  well-dressed. 

*gash'-f  41.  a.  [Bug.  gash  (1),  s. ;  -/«!(!)•]  Ghastly, 
hideous,  frightful.] 

"A  gaskful,  horrid,  ugly  shape." — Gayton:  Festivous 
Notes  on  Von  Quixote. 

gas'-hold-er,  s.  [Eng.  900,  and  holder.']  A  Gas- 
ometer (q.  v.). 

gas-I-f  I-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  gasify ;  c  connective ; 
suff.  -ation.]  The  art  or  process  of  converting  into 
gas. 

gas  -I-f  y,  v.  t.    [Fr.  gazdfier.]    To  convert  into 

gas  or  an  aeriform  fluid,  as  by  the  application  of 
eat,  a  chemical  process,  &c. 

gas  -I-form,  a.  [Fr,  gazfiform .]  Of  the  nature 
or  form  of  gas ;  gaseous,  aeriform. 

gas  ket,  s.  [Fr.  garcette—SL  gasket,  a  cat-o'-nine 
tails;  Sp.  garceta=&  gasket.] 

1.  Naut. :  A  plaited  cord  by  which  the  sails,  when 
furled,  are  bound  close  to  the  yards  or  gaffs. 

2.  Steam-engin. :    A  strip  of  leather,  tow,  or  tex- 
tile fabric,  to  form  a  packing  or  caulk  a  joint. 

*gas-klns,  s.  [GALLIGASKINS.]  Wide,  loose 
breeches  or  hose. 

"  If  one  point  break,  the  other  will  hold ; 
Or,  if  both  break,  your  gaskins  fall." 

Shatcesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  I.  6. 

gas  -light  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  gas,  and  light.] 

1.  The  light  produced  by  the  combustion  of  coal 
gas. 

2.  A  gas-jet. 

gas-light-Ing  (gh  silent),  s.  [English  gas,  and 
liglLting.}  The  act  or  system  of  lighting  a  place  or 
district  by  means  of  gas. 

gas'-&-gen,  s.  A  volatile  hydrocarbon  used  as  an 
illuminant,  or  for  charging  illuminating  gas. 

gas/-&-line,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gas;  Lat.  oi(e«m)  = 
oil ;  -ine.~]  A  light  grade  of  petroleum. 

ga|-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  gas;  o  connective ;  and 
meter;  from  Gr.  metron^a.  measure. I  Etymolog- 
ically  an  instrument  for  measuring  amounts  of  gas ; 
but  for  this  there  is  already  the  term  gas-meter 
(q.  T.).  A  gasometer  is  therefore  conventionally 
used  for  a  reservoir  of  gas— a  large  vessel  designed 
for  the  storage  of  gas.  It  is  usually  a  large  hollow 
cylinder  filled  with  water,  closed  at  the  top,  with 
the  lower  end  immersed  in  water;  the  cylinder 
rises  or  falls  according  to  the  amount  of  water  dis- 
placed by  gas. 

gaEf-b-mSt'-rlc,  a.  [Eng.  gas;  o  connective ;  and 
metric  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gasometry,  or 
the  measurement  of  gases. 

gasometric-analysis,  s.  A  mixture  of  gases  is 
analyzed  by  the  Eudiometer  (q.  v.),  or  by  passing 
the  mixture  of  gases  through  a  series  of  tubes 
filled  with  different  liquids,  which  absorb  certain 
of  the  gases,  the  volume  of  the  remainder  being 
measured  and  coirections  made  tor  temperature, 

Eressure,  &c.  Water  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid, 
ydrobromic  acid,  ami  hydriodic  acid;  caustic 
potash  absorbs  HjS,  HC1,  CO2,SO2,  HCN,  &c. ;  pyro- 
gallic  acid  dissolved  in  caustic  potash  absorbs 
oxygen ;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  other 
liquids  are  also  used. 

gag-om'-e-try5,  s.  ['Eng.  gas;  o  connective;  and 
Gr.  metron=&  measure;  Fr.  gazometrie.]  The 
science,  act,  or  practice  of  measuring  gases ;  that 
branch  of  chemical  science  which  treats  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  gases. 

gag-oph'-a-ner,  s.  [Eng.  gas,  and  Gr.  phaino= 
to  show.]  An  indicator  of  the  presence  of  poison- 
ous gases.  It  is  described  as  a  lump  of  boracic 
acid,  heated  to  redness  in  chlorine,  and  blown  into 
a  bulb.  Carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
other  deleterious  gases,  give  peculiar  reactions  on 
the  bulb,  and  indicate  their  presence. 

gas,'-6-sc6pe,  8.  [Eng.  gas,  and  Gr.  «fcopeo=to 
see.]  An  instrument  for  detecting  the  presence  of 
carburetted  hydrogen  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
used,  or  should  be,  in  coal-mines,  to  give  an  alarm 
when  a  dangerous  and  explosive  condition  of  the 
air  supervenes.  It  may  also  be  applied  to  detect  a 
leak  in  the  gas-apparatus  of  a  building.  [GAS- 

ALAEM.] 
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gasp,  *gaspe,  *gasp-yn,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Icel.  geispa 
=toyawn;  Sw.gdspa;  Dan.  gispe.  Gasp  is  a  fre- 
quentative from  gape  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  open  the  month  wide  in  a  laborious 
respiration ;  to  breathe  heavily  and  with  difficulty ; 
to  respire  convulsively. 

"  Gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  pant  eagerly ;  to  crave  earnestly. 
"  Or  beene  thine  eyes  attemp'red  to  the  yeere, 
Quenching  the  gasping  furrowes  thirst  with  raine?" 
Spenser:  Shepherds  Calendar;  April. 

B.  Trans.:  To  emit  or  utter  with   gaspings   or 
pantiugs. 

"  Happy  if  with  my  latest  breath 
I  may  but  gasp  his  name." 

Charles  Wesley. 

IT  Sometimes  followed  by  away,  forth,  out,  &c. 
"And  with  short  sobs  he  gasps  away  his  breath." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  .-Kneiil,  Ix.  668. 

IT  To  gasp  after:  To  long  eagerly  for;  to  desire 
vehemently. 

"The  Castilian  and  his  wife  gasped  after  their  liberty." 
— Addiion:  Spectator,  No.  198. 

gasp,  8.  [GASP,  u.]  The  act  of  gasping  or  open- 
ing the  mouth  to  eaten  the  breath ;  labored  or  con- 
vulsive respiration ;  a  short,  painful  catching  of  the 
breath. 

If  At  the  last  gasp :  On  the  point  of  death ;  in  the 
last  extremity. 

"His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  his  name 
Is  at  last  gasp,"  Shakesp.:  Cynibcline,  i.  6. 

gasp '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GASP,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  gasp ;  a  short  painful  catching  of 
the  breath. 

"And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf." 

Byron:  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

gasp'-Ing-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  gasping;  -ly.]  In  a 
gasping  manner ;  with  gasps. 

"My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick." 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  xi. 

Gas-se'r'-I-an,  a.    [Named  after  an  anatomist, 
Gasseri  (?).] 
Anat. :  For  def .  see  etym.  and  compound. 

Gasserian-ganglion,  s. 

Anat.:  The  ganglion  of  the  fifth  pair  of  cranial 
nerves. 

gas'-slng,  s.   [GAS,  «.] 

Cotton-man. :  The  process  of  burning  the  diverg- 
ent fibers  or  fluff  from  yarn.  The  loose  filaments 
are  burned  off  by  passing  the  yarn  quickly  through 
a  gas-flame.  The  yarn  is  thus  prepared  for  thread, 
lace,  and  hosiery.  An  average  yarn  loses  about  one- 
eighteenth  part  in  the  operation. 

gassing-frame,  s. 

Cotton-man.:  An  apparatus  for  gassing  yarn.  It 
has  a  row  of  jets  about  twelve  inches  apart,  and  a 
little  hood  above  each.  The  yarn  is  led  from  one 
bobbin  to  a  second,  which  is  rotated  by  being 
pressed  against  a  rotating  roller.  The  yarn  in  pass- 
ing between  the  reels  traverses  to  and  fro  through 
the  flame,  passing  over  pulleys. 

gas  -sf,  a.    [Eng.  gas;  •y.'} 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  or  containing  gases;  gas- 
eous. 

2.  Full  of  empty  talk. 

"As  when  we  call  an  empty  and  sophistical  but  ready 
talker  gassy." — Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of  Language, 
p.  17. 

*gast,  *gaste,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  gdestan=to  terrify.] 
To  trighten,  to  terrify,  to  make  aghast. 

*gast  (2),  subst.  [GAST,  ».]  A  fright,  a  state  of 
terror. 

"The  woman  in  a  gast,  and  pale  as  death,  comes  and 
tells  her  lady  who  had  stolen  her  things  she  missed." — 
Law:  Memorials,  p.  220. 

*gas  -te"r,  v.  t.    [Eng.  gast;  -er.]    To  frighten. 

"  Either  the  sight  of  the  lady  has  gastered  him,  or  else 
he's  drunk." — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Wit  at  Several  Weapons. 
ii.  1. 

gas-ter  -I-ft.  s.  [Gr.  oasfer=the  belly,  alluding 
to  the  enlarged  base  of  the  flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliaceee.  Paxton  enumerates 
forty-two  species,  some  with  varieties. 

gas-ter-o-,  gas-tro-,  pref.    [Gr.  gaster  (genit. 
gasteros),  by  syncope,  gastros=the  belly.] 
Zoology : 

1.  Gen. :  The  belly ;  the  under  part  of  the  body. 

2.  Spec. ;  The  stomach. 


gaster  osteidse 

gas-tSr-6-car  -pi-das,  subst.  pi.  [Pref.  gastero- 
(q.  v.) ;  Gr.  fcarpos=fruit,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff. 
-idee.'] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Ceramiaceee,  sub-order  Crypto- 
nemeee  (q.  v.). 

gas-ter-6-co  ma,  s.  [Pref.  gastero-,  and  Greek 
tome=hair.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gaster- 
ocomidce  (q.  v.) . 

gas-ter-6-c5m  -I  dsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gastero- 
com(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Criuoideans,  found  in  the 
Devonian  rocks. 

gas-t§r-6-my-ce  -tes,,  gas-ter-6-my"-9l,  s.  pi. 
[Pref. .gastero-  (q.  v.),  andGr.  tnukes  (genit.  muketos) 
=a  mushroom.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  Fungals,  called  also  Lycoper- 
daceee  (q.  v.).  The  spores  are  generally  quaternate 
on  distinct  sporophores,  hymenium  inclosed  in  a 
peridium.  Lindley  divides  the  order,  which  he  calls 
also  Lycqperdaceee.  into  six  sub-orders,  (1)  Podaxi- 
neee,  (2)  Hypogan,  (3)  Phalloidoi,  (4)  Trichogastres, 
(5)  Myxogastres,  and  (6)  Nidulariacei. 

gas  ter-b-my-ge'-tous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  gaitero- 
mycetea  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.,  <tc.,  suff.  -otts.] 

Bot. :  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  the  Gasteromy- 
cetes  (q.  T.). 

gas-te"r-5ph'-Il-us,  s.  [Prefix  gastero-  (q.  v.), 
and  Gr.  »fti£eo=to  love;  p/u7os=loved ;  in  poetry 
(but  rarely)  loving.] 

Entpm.:  A  genus  of  two-winged  insects,  family 
CEstridee  (Bot-flies).  Gasterophilus  equi,  the  larva 
of  which  at  one  stage  of  its  career  inhabits  the 
stomach  of  the  horse.  The  perfect  insect  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  skin  of  the  animal,  choosing  situations 
which  it  can  reach  with  its  tongue  wnen  it  licks 
itself.  By  this  process  the  eggs  are  transferred  to 
the  stomach.  When  the  larva  is  mature  it  is  ex- 
creted, and  makes  its  final  transformation  in  the 
earth  or  in  dung. 

gas -ter-6-p8d,  s.  [GASTEROPODA.]  One  of  the 
Gasteropoda. 

gas-ter-6p'-d-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  gastero-  (q.  v.); 
Gr.  pous  (genit.  podos)  —  &  foot,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi. 
suff.  -a.] 

1.  Zool. :  Gasteropods.  The  most  typical,  though 
not  the  most  highly-organized  class  of  the  sub- 
kingdom  Mollnsca.  Its  essential  character  is  that 
the  under  side  of  the  body  constitutes  a  single 
muscular  f  oot.on  which  the  animal  creeps  or  glides. 
Most  of  the  Gasteropoda  have  univalve  shells,  a 
few  have  them  tubular  or  conical;  in  one  the  shell 
is  multi-valve,  and  in  some  it  is  internal  or  wanting. 
Most  of  the  spiral  shells  are  doxtral,  a  few  are 
sinistral.  Some  have  an  operculum  closing  the 
aperture  of  the  shell.  The  animal  has  a  head  fur- 
nished with  two,  four,  or  six  tentacles,  or  these  are 
wholly  wanting.  There  is  a  mantle,  in  the  folds  of 
which  the  shell  is  produced.  Some  breathe  air,  the 


ata,  and  (8)  Nudibranchiata.  Woodward  and  others 
have  divided  the  class  into  four  orders  only.  (1) 
Prosobranchiata,  including  thefirst  four  of  Cuvier's 
orders,  (2)  Pulmonata,  corresponding  to  his  5th, 


Cuvier  had  made  a  distinct  ciass— Heteropoda 
(q.  v.).  The  Prosobranchiata  have  been  arranged 
in  two  divisions:  Siphonostomata  and  Holosto- 
mata ;  and  the  Opisthobranchiata  also*in  two: 
Tectibranchiata  and  Nudibranchiata. 

2.  Palceont. :  Gasteropoda  are  found  in  all  the 
formations  from  the  Upper  Cambrian  rocks  till 
now.  Mr.  Robert  Etheridge,  Palaeontologist,  esti- 
mated the  known  Gasteropoda  (excluding  Ptero- 
poda)  from  the  Palaeozoic  rocks :  at  96  from  the 
Silurmn,  0  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  46  from  the 
Devonian,  7  common  to  the  Devonian  and  the  Car- 
boniferous, 174  from  the  Carboniferous  beds,  and  25 
from  the  Permian.  Of  the  Pteropoda  there  were 
27  Silurian  and  1  Devonian.  The  Holostomata  are 
more  abundant  in  the  Palaeozoic  period,  and  the 
Siphonostomata  in  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary 
strata.  The  Pulmonata,  from  being  many  of  them 
land  animals,  are  less  fully  represented:  tho  Nudi- 
branchiata, from  the  absence  of  tho  shell,  not  at  all. 
Both  families  of  the  Nucleobranchiata  have  fossil 
forms. 

gas-ter-op  -6-dous,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  gastero- 
pod(a) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -o«s.T 

Zool. :  Using  tho  belly  or  the  whole  under-part  of 
the  belly  as  a  foot  to  crawl  by;  of  or  belonging  to 
the  Gasteropoda  (q.  v.)- 

gas-ter-os-te'-I-dSB,  8.  pZ.  [Mod.  Lat.  gasteros- 
te(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sucf.  -idee.] 

Ichthu. :  Sticklebacks.  A  family  of  spiny-finned 
fishes,  by  some  separated  from  the  Gurnards  (Tri- 
glidse)  .but  united  with  them  by  others.  There  are 
bony  platos  on  part  of  tho  order ;  other  parts  are 


6611,    b6y;     pfiut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.   pn=f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


gasterosteus 

unprotected  even  with  scales.  But  these  fishes  have 
formidable  defenses  in  the  strong  and  sharp  spines 
of  their  tins.  In  place  of  depositing  their  spawn 
and  leaving  the  young  fry  when  hatched  to  cater  for 
themselves  as  best  they  can,  the  male  stickleback 
constructs  a  nest  formed  of  vegetable  matter,  within 
•which  his  mate  deposits  her  eggs.  These  In-  defends 
with  great  courage  and  tenacity,  attempting  with 
his  spines  to  rip  up  any  fish  which  approaches  the 
nest. 

gas-ter-os  -te-us,  s.  [Pref.  gastero-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  osteon=a  bone,] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes.  [GASTEE- 
OSTEID.S;.]  Seven  species  are  known  in  Britain. 
Gasterostettstrachurus  or  aculeatus  is  the  Rough- 
tailed  Stickleback  of  books.  It  is  found  both  in 
fresh  and  saltwater,  while  G.  spinachia,  the  Fifteen- 
spiued  Stickleback,  the  Groat  Sea-adder,  is  exclu- 
sively marine. 

gas-ter-6-tha-lam  -e-se,  s,  pi.  [Pref.  gastero- 
(q.  v.),  and  Latin  thalamus,  from  Gr.  thalamos=an 
inner  chamber,  a  bed-chamber.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Lichenaceep.  The  shields  are 
always  closed  or  opened  by  the  irregular  separation 
of  the  thalloidal  covering.  Nucleus  inclosed,  con- 
taining asci  deliquescing  or  shriveling  up.  (Lind- 
ley.) 

*gast-ful,  *gast-fullt  a.  [English  goat  (2),  s.; 
-fuim.] 

1.  Frightful,  ghastly,  terrible. 

2.  Frightened,  fearful,  afraid. 

*gast  -ful-ness,  a.  [Eng.  gostful;  -ties&.'}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ghastly  or  gastful ;  ghast- 
liness. 

"It  breeds  a  kind  of  irksome  gastfulnesa." — Sidney1 
Arcadia,  p.  405. 

*gast  -11-ness,  s.    [GHASTLINESS.] 
*gast  -ly,  a.    [GHASTLY.] 

*gast  -ness,  *gast-nesse,  *gaist-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
gast;  -ness.]  Terror,  fear,  fright,  amazement. 

"  Do  you  perceive  the  gastnesft  of  her  eye." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  1. 

gas-tor '-nis,  s.  [Named  after  Gaston  M.  Plante, 
its  discoverer,  and  Gr.  ornis=&  bird.] 

Palceont.:  A  huge  fossil  bird  from  the  Eocene; 
one  either  of  the  Natatoresor  of  the  Cursores.  The 
only  known  species  is  the  Gastornis  parisiensis  of 
tho  Paris  basin. 

gas-trae  -a,  *.  [Gr.  gaster  (genit.  gastros^the 
belly.] 

Palceont.:  A  hypothetical  genus  of  animals  con- 
sisting simply  of  a  sac  or  stomach,  with  an  ectoder- 
mal  and  endodennal  layer  of  cells.  This  simple 
organism  Hteckel  assumes  to  have  been  tho  first 
animal  generated  on  the  earth,  and  the  germ  from 
which  the  whole  animal  kingdom  with  its  infinite 
diversities  was  gradually  evolved. 

*gas-tral -gf ,  gas-tral  -gl-a,  ».  [Gr.  gaster 
(genit.  j?as/ros)=tho  belly,  and  «/yos=pain;  French 
gastralgie.'] 

Pathol. :  A  nervous  pain  in  the  stomach,  without 
fever. 

gas'-trlc,  *gas -trick,  a.  [Gr.  gaster  (genit. 
gastros)  =  t\ie  belly  ;  Eng.,  «fcc.,  suff.  -ic.} 

Anat.  (f  Path.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  referring  to 
the  stomach. 

gastric-catarrh,  s.  Disordered  stomach.  [GAS- 
TRITIS.] 

gastric-fever,  s.  Sub-acute  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  but  also  a  term  in  common  use  to  denote 
enteric  fever  (q.  v.). 

gastric-juice,  s. 

Anat.:  A  colorless  liquid  secreted  by  tho  stomach, 
containing  about  98'5  per  cent,  of  water ;  when  evap- 
orated to  dryness  and  burnt,  the  ashes  consist 
chiefly  of  sodium  chloride.  The  gastric  juice  also 
contains  a  free  acid,  probably  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  a  peculiar  substance  called  pepsine  (q.  v.),to 
which,  and  the  presence  of  the  free  acid,  the  power 
of  digesting  food  possessed  by  the  gastric  juice 
appears  to  be  due.  An  artificial  gastric  juice  can 
be  formed  by  extracting  popsine  from  the  coats  of 
tho  stomach  by  means  of  glycerine,  and  adding  to 
tho  filtered  liquid  an  aqueous  solution  containing 
0*1  per  cent,  of  hydrocliloric  acid. 

"The  gastric-Juice,  or  the  liquor  which  digests  the  food 
in  the  stomachs  of  animate,  is  of  this  class.  Of  all  men- 
etrna,  it  is  the  most  active,  the  most  universal." — Paley: 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  vii. 

gastric-system!**. 

Anat. :  Tho  parts  of  tho  body  by  means  of  which 
digestion  is  carried  on. 

*gas  -trlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  gastric;  -aZ.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  stomach  or  good  living ;  ^astronomical, 

"What  kind  of  genius  is  your  lordship's  gastricaJ 
chef  ?"— Disraeli:  Vivian  Grey,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 
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gas -trl-9lf m,  s.  LEng.  gastric;  -ism;  Fr.  gas- 
tricisnie.] 

Pathol.:  The  medical  tenet  that  most  diseases 
are  produced  directly  or  indirectly  by  indigestible 
materials  in  the  stomach. 

gas-trid -I  urn,  s.  [Gr.  gastridion,  dimin.  of 
~  ly.  1 


ii.  :/'/.s-f("r=thoboL.  . 

Bot.:  A  sub-genus  of  Agrost  is. 

*gas-trll -6-quISjm,  s.  [Gr.  <7<Mf«;r=tho  belly; 
Lat.  loquor  —  to  speak,  and  Eng.  suff.  -w»i.]  The 
same  as  VENTRILOQUISM  (q.  v.). 

•gas-trIl-6  qulst,  s.  [Greek  gaster  =  the  belly  ; 
Lat.  loquor  =  to  speak,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist,]  A  ven- 
triloquist (q.  v.). 

*gas-trll  -6  quous,  a.  [Gr.  {/astir  =  tho  belly ; 
Lat.  li>quor=ti>  speak,  and  Eng.  suff.  -nun.]  Speak- 
ing or  seeming  to  speak  in  the  belly  ;  veutriloquous. 

*gas-trll -6  quy;,  s.  [GASTRILOQUOUS.]  Theact 
or  art  of  speaking  in  the  belly ;  ventriloquism. 

•gas-trl-marg -I§m,  s.  [Gr.  gastrimargos=  in- 
satiable ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  A  preteruaturally  raven- 
ous appetite. 

"Be  not  addicted  to  the  foul  vice  of  aastrimargism  and 
belly  cheer."— Optic  Glass  of  Humors.  (1639.) 

gas  trl  -tls,  s.  [Gr.  gaster  (genit.  gastros)  =  the 
belly ;  suff.  -iHs  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  tho  stomach,  either 
acute  or  chronic,  usually  most  severe  at  the  pyloric 
orifice,  generally  caused  by  corrosive  or  irritant 
poisons,  but  chiefly  from  tho  use  of  raw  spirits,  ac- 
companied by  nausea,  sickness,  &c.,  and  in  severe 
cases  followed  by  congestion.  It  seldom  occurs  in 
persons  of  temperate  habit. 

gas-tro-,  pref.    [GASTEEO-.] 

gastro-colic,  a. 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to  the 
colon ;  as,  tho  gastro-colic  omentum. 

gastro-duodenal,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  the  duo- 
denum ;  as,  the  gastro-duodenal  artery,  the  gastro- 
duodenal  plexus. 

gastro-epiploic,  a. 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  tho  stomach  and  the  omen- 
tum ;  as,  tho  gastro-epiploic  plexus,  the  gastro- 
epiploic  vein. 

gastro-phrenic,  a. 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to  the 
diaphragm  ;  as,  the  gastro-phrenic  ligament. 

gastro-pneumonic,  a. 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to  the 
lungs  ;  as,  the  gastro-pneumonic  mucous  membrane. 

gastro-splenic,  a. 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  tho  stomach  and  to  the 
spleen ;  as,  tho  gastro-splenic  ligamentor  omentum. 

gas-tr6-bran  -chiis,  s.  [Prefix  gastro-  (q.  v.), 
and  Gr.  branachion  =  i\  fin.] 

Ichthy. :  Hag,  a  genus  of  fishes,  called  also 
Myxine,  the  typical  one  of  the  Myxinidos  (q.  v.). 
[HAG,  MYXIXE.] 

gas  -tro-cele,  s.  [Gr.  gaster  (genit.  gastros~i=the 
belly,  andfo~/e:=a  tumor.] 

Pathol.:  Hernia  of  tho  stomach. 

gas-tr6-chse  -ng.,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  c/iai'no  =  toyawn,  to  gape.] 

ZoQl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gastro- 
chsemdce  (q.  T.).  Recent  species  known  ten,  widely 
distributed;  fossil  twenty,  tho  latter  from  the 
Lower  Oolite  onward.  Gastrochcenu  modiolina 
perforates  shells  and  limestone. 

gas  tr&-chse  -nl  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gastro- 
chcen(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Mollusks,  section  Siphonida, 
and  tho  sub-section,  with  the  pallial  line  sinuated. 
The  shell  is  equivalve  and  gaping,  with  thin 
edentulous  valves  united  by  a  ligament,  and  some- 
times when  adult  cemented  in  a  shelly  tube ;  ad- 
ductors two ;  tho  animal  elongated,  truncated  in 
front,  produced  behind  into  two  very  long  contract- 
ile siphons.  The  species  burrow  in  mud  or  stone. 
Chief  genera  Gastrochaena,  Saxicava,  Clavagella, 
and  Aspergillum. 

gas  -trft-chene,  s.    [GASTEOCH.EXA.] 

ZoOl. :  A  book  name  for  tho  mollusks  of  tho  genus 
Gastrochaena  (q.  v.). 

gas-trSc-ne  -mi-US,  8.  [Prefix  gastro-  (q.  v.), 
and  Gr.  fcn^me=tho  leg.] 

Anat. :  For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound. 

gastrocnemius-muscle,  .-•. 

Anat.:  A  muscle  which  rises  above  by  two  thick 
tendinous  heads  from  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
and  ends  below  in  the  tendo  Achdlis.  (Quoin.) 

gas-tro  -dl-s,,  s.  [Prof,  gastro-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
odoits  (genit.  odontos)  =  &  tooth,  in  allusion  to  tho 
top  of  the  column.] 


gastroscope 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  family  Gastrodidss 
(q.  v.).  Tho  tubers  of  Wiisfrorfia  si-samoides,  tho 
native  potato  of  Tasmania,  wro  cat™  by  tho 
natives  of  that  island,  but  are  watery  and  insipid. 
•  I. Pulley.) 

gas  tro  -dl-dse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gastrod(ia1, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idir.  \ 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Arethusese. 

gas  tr5-d?n  -I-?.,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.  v.),  and 
(ir.  o</t//K'=pain.] 

1'athvl. :  Pain  in  the  stomach,  usually  accompany- 
ing gastriti-,  although  also  found  in  other  com- 
plaints, sucli  as  dyspepsia  or  indigestion. 

gas  tro  en  ter  i  -Us,  s.  [Pref.  {/astro-  (q.  v.), 
and  Mod.  Lai.,  Ac.,  fnti'ritix  uj.  v.).] 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  tin-  mucous  membrane, 
both  of  tho  intestines  and  of  tho  stomach. 

*gas-trol'-3.-ter,  s.  [O.  a<inttr=t\io  belly,  and 
;r</ir/<i=worship.]  One  whoso  god  is  his  belly. 

"  The  first  were  called  Engastrimythes,  the  others  gas- 
=  in-    trolatrrs."— Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  Iviii. 

*gas-tr6l'-?.-trous,  o.  [GASTROLATEE.]  Belly- 
worshiping. 


"The vanity  we  perceived  in  the  dresses  of  the  gastrol- 
atrout*  coquillous." — Vrqultarl:  Rabelais,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  Iviii, 

gas-tr&  16 -bl-um,  s.  [Gr.  gaster  (syncopated 
genit.  yastros)  =  the  belly,  and  loltos=a.  lobo.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Podalyriea?,  sub-tribe  Pultenea?.  Tho  species,  which 
are  numerous,  are  natives  of  the  southwestern 
parts  of  Australia,  where  Gastrolobium  bttobivm^ 
G.spinosum,  and  other  species  are  very  poisonous 
to  cattle. 

*gas-trol  -6-gf ,  s.  [Gr.  gaster=the  belly,  and 
logos=  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  the 
stomach. 

gas-tr&-mal-a -cI-»,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.  v.), 
and  Gr.  ma(aA-ia=softness,  from  ma(afcos=soft.] 

Patlwl. :  Softening  of  the  stomach. 

*gas  -tro-man-Sy^s.  [Gr.  gaster— the  belly,  and 
mantei"a=prophecy.  divination.] 

1.  A  kind  of  divination  among  tho  ancients  by 
means  of  words  seemingly  spoken  in  the  belly. 

2.  A  kind  of  divination  by  means  of  gla>-''>  <.r 
other  round  transparent  vessels,  in  the  center  of 
which  figures  appeared  by  magic  art. 

*gas  -tr6-mj?th,  «.  [Gr.  gaster=l\ia  belly,  and 
muthos=a  word.]  One  whose  voice  appears  to  come 
from  his  belly ;  a  ventriloquist. 

•gas  -tr6-nome,  *..  [Fr.]  [GASTEONOMY.]  One 
who  is  given  to  good  living;  an  epicure. 

*gas-tron -6-mer,  s.  [GASTEONOME.]  .1  gas- 
tronome, an  epicure. 

gai-tro-nom  -Ic,  gas-tr6-n6m  -Ic-?il,  a.  [Fr. 
gastronomique.  j  Pertaining  or  relating  to  gastron- 
omy. 

gas-tr&-n5m  -Ic-al-ly1,  adt:  [Eng.  gastronom- 
ical;  -ly.}  In  a  gastronomical  manner;  as  an 
epicure. 

"A  large  number  of  those  [Fungi]  collected,  after  being- 
authoritatively  identified,  were  carried  home  to  be  ex- 
perimented upon  ^astronomically."  — London  Telcyraph. 

gas-tron -6-mJst,  s.  [Eng.  gastronom  (y) ;  -M.] 
One  given  to  good  living,  an  epicure ;  one  versed  in 
gastronomy. 

gas-tron'-b-m^,  s.  [Greek  gastronomia,  from 
gaster=the  belly,  and  nomia=use,  usage  j  Fr.  </as- 
tronomie.]  The  art  or  science  of  good  living;  epi- 
curism ;  trie  pleasures  of  the  table ;  the  art  of  din- 
ing ;  the  principles  of  cooking. 

gas-tr6-pa  -cha,,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  pachus= thick.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects;  family 
Bombycidfp.  Gastropacha  quercifolia  is  the  Lappet 
moth,  sometimes  called  the  Oak  Lappet  moth.  The 
larva  feeds  on  sloe,  willow,  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs.  That  of  an  allied  species  O.  ilicifolia  feeds 
on  tho  bilberry.  (Stainton.) 

gas  -tro-pod, «.    [GASTEROPOD.] 
gas  trop  -6-d?.,  «.    [GASTEROPODA.] 
gas-tr8p  -6-dous,  a.    [GASTEROPODOUS.] 
gas-tror -9,-phe,  s.    [Gr.  ga&trorrhaphia,  from 

(jaster= the  belly,  and  rhaphe=a  sewing,  a  suture ; 

rhapto=t<>  sow  ;  Fr.  gastroraphie.] 
Surg. :  A  suture  uniting  a  wound  of  the  belly,  or 

some  of  its  contents, 
gas-tror  -g.-pb.jf,  s.     [Gr.  gaster=the  belly,  and 

rhaphe= a  sewing;  rhapto=to  sew.] 
Surg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  sewingup  a  wound 

of  the  belly,  or  of  some  of  its  contents. 
gas'-tr8s-c6pe,  «.    [Gr.  gaster  =  tho  belly,  and 

skopeo=to  view.] 
Med. :  An  apparatus  for  illuminating  the  interior 

of  the  stomach. 
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gas-tros -c6-rtf,  s.  [Gr.  f/(ix/tV=tho  belly,  and 
skopeO—to  view.  ] 

Mfft,:  An  examination  of  the  abdomen  in  order 
to  discover  disease. 

gas-tros -to  my* ,  s.  [Gr.  gaatCr=tho  belly,  and 
8toma=tho  mouth.) 

^Surg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  making  an  artifi- 
cial opening  into  the  stomach  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  food  when  it  cannot  be  taken  in  the 
natural  way,  by  reason  of  some  obstruction  or 
stricture  in  the  gullet. 

gas-trot -6-my",  s.  [Gr.  0o*frr=tho  belly,  and 
tomc  =  i\  cutting,  ft»m<>=to  out  :  Fr.  <i<ixtr<>t<»i>i>'.  | 

Surf/.:  The  act  or  operation  of  cutting  into  or 
opening  the  abdomen. 

gas  tru  -la,  s.    [Gr.  gaster=tho  belly.] 

Zool.:  The  name  given  by  Hoeckel  to  young 
sponges,  and  also  to  young  animals  of  the  Coelen- 
treatawhen  they  have  attained  only  to  that  stage 
of  development  in  which  there  are  two  layers  of 
cells,  an  outer  and  an  inner  one,  inclosing  a  central 
stomach-like  cavity  which  communicates  with  the 
outer  water  by  a  single  opening. 

gatgh  -er§,  s.  pi.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

M/H.:  The  after-leavings  of  tin. 

gate  *gat,  *gaytt,  *yate,  *yet,  s.  [A.  S,  geat 
=  a  gap,  an  opening ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gat  =  a  hole, 
an  opening;  loel.  paf=an  opening;  gata~&  way,  a 
street;  Sw.  gatd  =  a  street,  a  lane;  Dan.  gade=a 
street;  Goth,  f/atuo;  Ger.  gasse;  O.  H.  Ger.  gaza, 
gazza;  M.  H.  Ger.  gazze.  The  root  is  seen  in  A.  S. 
0tf an=  to  get,  to  arrive  at.  (Skeat.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  way,  a  road,  a  path,  an  avenue,  a  passage, 
a  street. 

(2)  A  way,  a  manner,  a  fashion. 
*(3)  A  procession. 

"  All  the  griesly  monsters  of  the  sea 
Stood  gaping  at  their  gate." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  32. 

(4)  A  large  door,  giving  entrance  to  any  large 
building;  court,  or  place. 

(5)  Alight  open  frame  of  timber  or  metal,  used  to 
open  or  close  the  entrance  into  an  inclosuro  of  any 
kind,  as  a  field,  a  garden,  a  courtyard ;  such  a  frame 
extending  across  a  road,  as  at  a  turnpike,  a  level 
crossing,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  which  shuts  or  bars  a  passage. 

"I  was  going  to  be  an  honest  man,  but  the  devil  has 
this  day  flung  first  a  lawyer,  then  a  woman  in  my  gate." — 
Sir  H*.  Scott. 

(2)  An  entrance,  an  opening. 

"  Swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body." 

Shake&p.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

(3)  An  entrance,  an  opening,  an  opportunity. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  A  sash  or  frame  in  which  a  saw  is  ex- 
tended to  prevent  buckling  or  bending. 

2.  Locksmith. :  One  of  the  apertures  in  the  tum- 
bler tor  the  passage  of  the  stub. 

3.  Founding: 

(1)  An  ingate.    The  aperture  in  a  mold  through 
which  the  metal  is  poured.    The  runner  conducts 
the  metal  from  the  ingate  to  the  hollow  in  the  mold, 
where  it  forms  a  casting.  The  piece  of  metal  which 
occupies  the  ingate  and  runner  is  called  a  sprue, 
and  is  knocked  off  the  casting. 

(2)  The  sprue  or  piece  of  metal  cast  in  the  gate; 
a  s  ullage- piece. 

4.  Hi/draulic  Engineering: 

(1)  The   valve   which  admits   the  water  to   the 
bucket  of  the  water-wheel  (q.  v.). 

(2)  A  sluice,  admitting  or  shutting  off  water  to  or 
from  a  lock  or  dock. 

If  ToKtand  in  the  gate  or  gates: 
Scrip. :  To  occupy  a  position  of  advantage  or  de- 
fense, 
gate-chamber,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin.:  A  recess  in  the  side  wall  of  a 
canal-lock,  which  receives  the  opened  gate,  so  that 
it  shall  not  project  into  the  lock-chamber. 

gate-channel,  s. 

Found.:  The  gate,  geat,  or  git,  through  which 
molten  metal  is  admitted  to  the  mold.  [GATE,  s., 
11.3(1).] 

gate-door,  s.  The  outer  or  street  door  of  a 
house. 

gate-hpok,  s.  A  gate-hook  is  that  part  of  a  gate- 
hinge  which  is  driven  into  the  post  and  sustains 
the  leaf  attached  to  the  gate. 

gate-house,  s.  A  house  at  or  near  a  gate,  to  ac- 
commodate the  gate-keeper ;  a  house  over  the  gate- 
way or  entrance  to  a  city,  palace,  abbey,  castle,  <fcc., 
and  forming  the  residence  of  the  gate-keeper.  The 
gate-house  also  forms  the  entrance  to  a  private 
mansion,  to  any  public,  municipal,  or  collegiate 
building,  &c. 
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gate-man,  s. 

1.  A  man  in  charge  of  a  gate ;  a  gate-keeper. 

2.  The  lessee  or  collector  of  tolls  at  a  toll-gate. 
gate-meeting,  *.   A  meeting  for  horse  races,  &c., 

When  a  charge  is  made  for  admission  to  the  grounds ; 
a  meeting  whore  gate-money  is  taken. 

g;ate-money,  s.  Money  charged  or  paid  for  ad- 
mission to  inclosed  grounds  where  any  sports  arc 
carried  on. 

"Hitherto,  the  teams  which  have  come  over  have  re- 
ceived half  the  gate-money  taken  during  their  mutch*1-* 
that  is,  sixpence   a  head   for  every   spectator." — London 
PWd, 

gate-post,  s.  One  to  which  a  gate  is  hung  or 
which  it  shuts  against,  and  which  are  known  re- 
spectively as  the  swinging  or  hinging  post,  and  the 
shutting  post. 

gate-road,  s. 

Min.:  A  gateway  (q.  v.). 

gate-saw,  s.  A  mill-saw  which  is  strained  in  a 
gato  or  sash  to  prevent  buckling.  [GATE,  s.,  II.  1.] 

gate-shutter,  s. 

Found.:  A  spade  or  paddle  which  closes  the 
channel  against  the  molten  metal  when  the  mold  or 
bed  is  full,  and  turns  it  in  another  direction  to  other 
molds  or  beds. 

gate-valve,  ?.  A  stop  valve  for  a  pipe,  having  a 
sliding  gate  which  affords  a  straight  passage  when 
open. 

*gate-ward,  s.    The  keeper  of  agate. 

"Now  loud  the  heedful  gate-wnr<l  cried — 
'Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood.'  " 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  4. 

gate-way,  s.    [GATEWAY.] 
gate-Wise,  adv.    [GATEWISE.] 
*gate-works,  s.  pi.     The  works  or   structures 
about  a  gateway. 

"  Where'er  Tantallon  faced  the  lund, 
Gate-works  and  walla  were  strongly  manned.' 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi,  2. 

gate,  v,  t.    [GATE  s.] 

1.  To  supply  or  furnish  with  a  gate. 

2.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  to  con- 
fine a  student  who  has  been  guilty  of  some  infrac- 
tion of  college  discipline  within  the  gates  of  his 
college ;  to  compel  him  to  bo  within  the  gates  at  a 
certain  hour  earlier  than  his  fellow-students.     (In 
the  former  case  the  verb  is  used  absolutely,  in  the 
latter  the  hour  is  specified.) 

"He  won't  hurt  you  much,  Giglamps.  Gate  and  chapel 
you."—  Cuthbert  Bede;  Verdant  Green,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xii. 

gat -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GATE,  v.] 

ga  te-less,  a.  [Eng.  gate ;  -less.']  Without  a  gate 
or  entrance;  having  no  gate. 

"  To  enter  without  force  a  gateless  tower." — Machim 
Dumb  Knight,  v.  i. 

gaten,  s.    [GATTEN.] 
ga  te-vein,  s.    [Eng.  gate,  and  vein."] 
*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  main  channel  or  means  of  com- 
munication.    (Lit.  cfcjfif/.) 

"For  he— for  he, 

Gatevein  of  this  heart's  blood  of  Lombardy 
(If  I  should  falter  now) — for  he  is  thine  !" 

Browning:  Sordello,  bk.  i. 

2.  Anat.:  A  large  vein  conveying  the  blood  from 
the  abdominal  viscera  into  the  liver;  the  vena 
port  a. 

ga  te-ward,  ga  te-ward$,  adv.  [Eng.  gate;  suff. 
•ward,  -wards.'}  Toward  or  in  the  direction  of  a 
gate. 

"Down  gatewt.rd  to  the  burn  his  course  he  steers." 

Ross:  llelenore,  p.  47. 
ga  te-way,  s.     [Eng.  gate,  and  way.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  An  opening ;  a  passage ;  a  way  of  entrance. 

"  Gateways  between  inclosures  are  so  miry,  that  they 
cannot  cart  between  one  field  and  another." — Mortimer; 
Husbandry. 

(2)  A  frame,  arch,  or  the  like,  in  which  a  gate  is 
hung;  a  structure  at  an  entrance  or  gate,  designed 
for  ornament  or  defense. 

"  A  gateway,  last  remains 
Of  that  foundation  of  domestic  care 
Raised  by  his  hands." 

Wordsworth.-  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*2.  Fig.:  A  passage  or  opening;  a  means  or  way 
of  egress  or  ingress. 

II.  Min.:  A  level   or  gallery   in  a    mine,    along 
which  the  minerals  are  carried. 

gath  -er,  *gad-dren,  *gad-der,  *gad-er-en, 
*gad-er,  *gad-ir,  *gadre,  *gad-yr,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
gcsdrian,  gaderian,  from  A.  S.  gader,  gador—  to- 
gether; Dut.  gaderen=to  collect,  from  gader= 
together ;  O.  Fns.  gaduria,  gaderia,  gadria;  M.  H. 
Ger.  gateren,  geteren.']  [TOGETHER.] 


gather 


A.  Transitive; 

1,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  collect  or  bring  together,  as  a   number  of 
separate  things  into  one  place,  or  into    one  aggre- 
gate body. 

"Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren,  Gather  stones;  and  they 
took  stones  and  made  an  heap." — Genesis  xii.  46. 

2.  To  draw  together  from  a  state  of  diffusion    or 
expansion  ;  to  bring  together  in  folds  or  plaits,  as  a 
dress. 

3.  To    assemble,    to  congregate.      (Followed   by 
together.) 

"  When  he  had  gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes. 
of  the  people  together." — Matthewii.  4. 

4.  To  get  in,  as  harvest. 

"Gathered like  ripe  sheaves  into  the  garner." — Gilpin; 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  50. 

5.  To  select  and  take ;  to  choose  out.      (Followed 
by/rom.) 

"Save  us,  O  -Lord,  and  gather  us  from  among  the 
heathen."— Psalm  cvi.  47. 

6.  To  pluck,  to  pick,  to  pick  up. 

"Where  Proserpin  gathering  flowers 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered."  Milton:  P.  L.t  iv.  269. 

7.  To  heap    up;  to    accumulate  by   saving  and 
bringing  together  piece  and  piece. 

"  He  that  by  usury  and  unjust  gain  increaseth  his  sub- 
stance, shall  gather  it  for  him  that  will  pity  the  poor."— 
Proverbs  xxviii.  8. 

8.  To  acquire,  win,  or  gain,  with  or  without  effort. 

"I  of  him  will  gather  patience." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

9.  To  bring  or  draw  together  into  one  interest  or 
body.    (Followed  by  to  or  unto.) 

"I  will  gather  others  to  him,  besides  those  that  are» 
gathered  unto  Mm."— Isaiah  Ivi.  8. 

10.  To  deduce   by  inference ;  to  infer ;  to  collect 
logically ;  to  know  by  inference. 

"  Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before."  - 

Shakesp.;  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

*11.  To  wrinkle,  to  pucker;  to  contract;  as,  to* 
gather  the  brows. 

12.  To  plow  a  ridge  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  the 
soil  toward  the  middle  of  the  ridge. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind.:  To  collect  and  place  in  consecutive- 
order  the  printed  sheets  of  a  book.    The  pile  of 
sheets  is  folded,  gathered,  collated,  stitched,  and 
bound. 

2.  Needlework:  To    draw  together  by  a    thread 
passing  through ;  to  pucker ;  to  draw  into  folds  or 
plaits. 

"I'm  confident  it  will  look  better  when  gathered." — 
dbber:  Careless  Husband. 

B.  Intransitive; 
I,  Literally: 

1.  To  bo  collected  together;  to  collect;  to  come 
together;  to  unite. 

2.  To  become  larger  by  accretion ;  to  grow  in  size 
or  extent. 

"  Their  snow-ball  did  not  gather  as  it  went;  for  the  peo- 
ple came  into  them. "—Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

3.  To  assemble ;  to  congregate  together. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Catteynes  gathered  and  came  pate- 
ward  thither,  to  attend  the  issue  of  all  matters."— Gordon. - 
Htst.  Earls  <>/  Sutherland,  p.  354. 

4.  To  generate  pus  or  matter;  to  come  to  a  head, 
as  a  sore. 

"The  ease  of  a  broken  imposthume  after  the  painful 
gathering  and  filling  of  it."— More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

5.  To  infer ;  to  collect  logically  ;  to  deduce. 
"  The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad, 

Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-day  at  dinner, 
Of  his  own  door  being  shut  against  his  entrance." 
Shakesp..-  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  8. 

6.  To  approach ;  to  come  near. 

"I  like  to  see  the  gathering  and  growling  of  a  coming 
storm." — Sco't:  Antiquary,  ch.  viii. 

II.  Fig.:  To  ripen. 

"  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head. " 

Shakesp. .-  Tempest,  v.  1. 
!F  (1)  To  gather  aft  a  sheet  : 
Naut. :  To  haul  in  the  slack  of  it. 
(2)  To  gather  breath : 

(a)  Lit.:  To  take  breath ;  to  respire  freely. 
ve  respite  from  any  calamity. 
ne's  self  together : 

all  one 's  strength  for  some  exer- 
tion. 
(6)  To  recover  from  a  surprise. 

(4)  To  be  gathered  to  one's  fathers: 
Script.:  To  die. 

(5)  To  gather  ground :  To  gain  ground. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  gather  and 
to  collect:  "To  gather  signifies  simply  to  bring  to 
one  spot ;  to  collect  annexes  also  the  idea  of  binding; 


boll,     bdy;     p6ut,    Jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
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or  forming  into  a  whole;  we  gather  that  which  is       gatt  -!e,  s.     [Some  Indian  languages.]     A  gum 
scattered  in  different  parts  :  thus  stonesare  gathered    obtained  from  Acacia  arabica,  the  Babool,  or  Gum 
into  a  heap;  vessels  are  collected  so  as  to  form  a    Arabic  tree.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 
fleet.    Gathering  is  a  mere  act  of  necessity  or  con- 
venience ;  collecting  is  an  act  of  design  or  choice." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

gath-er,  s.    [GATHER,*.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  A  plait  or  fold  of  cloth  drawn   together  and 
held   in   position  by  a  thread  passing  throngh  ;  a 
pucker. 

"  Lay  thin  silver  plain  all   along  the  gathers."—  Ciboer: 
Careless  Husband,  v.  6. 
*2.  The  pluck  of  an  animal.    (Cotgrave.) 

II.  Vehic.:   The  inclination  forward  of  an  axle 

journal,  or  spindle,  usually  one-tenth  of  :its  diame-       gau.ghar  _o  „.    [A  South-American  word.] 

gath  -Sr-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  gather  ;  -able.  ]  Ornith.  :  (For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound.) 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  gathered  together.  gaucharo-bird,  «. 

2.  That  mayor  can  bo  collected,  deduced,  or  in-  Ornith.:  The  Oil-bird  of  South  America,  Steatornis 
ferred.  caripensis.    It  is  of  the  goatsucker  family.    [STEA- 

"  The  priesthood  of  the  firstborn  is  gatherablt  hence."—  TORXIS.] 
Godwin:  Hoses  and  Aaron,  i.  6.  *gauche  (au  as  6),  s.    [Fr.]    Left-handed  ;  hence, 

gath  -er-er,  «.    [Eng.  gather;  -er.]  awkward,  clumsy. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  gathers,  collects,  or  as-       *gauch  -er-Ie  (au  as  6),  8.    [Fr.]    An  awkward    flnc- 

sembles  things;    a  collector;  one  who  gathers  or  action;  awkwardness,  clumsiness,  bungling.  " 


'gat-to5thed,  *gat-tothud,  a.  [Etym.  of  first 
clement  doubtful ;  Eng.  toothed.]  A  word  of  doubt- 
ful meaning:  probably=goat-toothed ;  hence,  lust- 
ful, wanton. 

"Sche  cowde  moche  of  wandryng  by  the  weye. 
Gattothud  was  ache,  sothly  for  to  seye." 

Chaucer:  C.  I.,  470. 

gaub  (i),  s.   [GOB.] 
gaub-llne,  a.    [GOB-LIKE.] 
gaub  (2),  8.    [Some  Indian  languages.] 
Bot. :  The  astringent  medicinal  fruit  of  Dlospyros 
embryopteris.    (Treos.  of  Bot.) 


gauge 

gaud-I-lf,  adv.   [Eng.  gaudy;  -ly.]   In  a  gaudy 
manner ;  showily  ;  with  show  or  ostentation. 
"  Nor,  in  one  hand,  fit  emblem  of  thy  trade, 
A  rod;  in  t'other  gaudily  array'd 
A  hornbook."  Churchill:  Gotham,  Hi. 

gaud -I-ngss,  s.  [English  gaudy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gaudy;  showiness;  osten- 
tatious finery  or  ornamentation. 

"The  modern  invention  of  multiplying  the  works  of 
the  artists  by  devices  which  require  no  ingenuity,  has 
prostituted  the  ornaments  of  a  temple  to  the  gaudiness  of 
u  suburban  villa." — V.  Knvx:  Essays,  No.  67. 

*gaud -Ish,  *gaud-ishe,  o.  [Eng.  gaud;  -ish.] 
Gaudy,  showy. 

"  Now  in  their  gaudishe  ceremonies  they  were  taken  for 
God's  deuine  Heruice." — Bale:  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

•gaud -less,  a.  [Eng.  gaud;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
ornaments. 

gaud-? ,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  gaud;  -y.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
*1.  Gay,  merry,  festive. 

"Let's  have  one  other  gaudy  night;  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains,  fill  our  bowls  once  more." 

Shakexp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13, 

2.  Ostentatiously  fine;  showy;  tastelessly  gay  or 


,     ach.  :  A  device  which  brings  the  cloth 

together  in  folds  or  plaits,  so  as  to  be  sewn  in  Green,  pt.  ii.,  ch. 

Crimps.       It    may    Consist    of    a    tongue    whose    end  fl        hfi          r,    (a....*.!.    Amorir-nn  worrM    A  Tintivn 

pushes   against  and  puckers  up   the  material  in  Au    T>  5      '      LA  houtn  American  wora.j  A  n 

r,«o  nf  fn  >  •:,•,,..,,  ni  tlm  npoHlp  of  the  Pampas  of  La  Plata,  and  of  bpanish  descent. 

advance  of  toe  action  of  The  Gauch£s  livo  by  cattle^breeding,  and  are  noted 


Nowhere  else  had  he  been  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of 

s,  tin  kef 
'acanlay:  i 


.       rows  or  Dootlic.  where  knives,  horn  spoons,   tin   kettles, 

ad0a,,^  ribands  were  elposed  tosale."-.* 


xiii. 

*B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  feast  or  festival;  a  university  term. 
He  may  surely  be  content  with  a  fast  to-day,  that  is 


s    v  , 

gath  -Sr-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [GATHER,  «.]  for  their  skin  in  horsemanship  and  the  use  of  the    8are  °*  a  «<""»  to-morrow.  -Cheyne. 

A.  <t  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:    (See  the    lasso  and  the  bolas.  2.  Gaiety,  gaudiness. 


.  155. 


gaud  (1J,  ».    [GAD,  GOAD.] 
of  horses  in  the  plow. 


verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  collecting  or  assembling  together. 

2.  An  assemblage,  a  collection,  a  crowd,  a  con- 
course. 

3.  A  collection  of  charitable  contributions. 

4.  A  tumor  suppurated  or  ripened ;  a  collection  of    c 
pus ;  au  abscess. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind.:  The  selection  and  arranging  of  a    ij_f?|       ™'     Sawd,   s. 
set  of  sheets    according  to  signatures,  to  form  a 

book. 

2.  Carp. :  An  assemblage  of  beams  supporting  a 
scuttle. 

*T  Gathering  of  the  icings :  The  lower  part  of  the 
funnel  of  a  chimney. 

gathering-board,  8. 

Bookbind.:  A  table,  on  which  sheets  are  laid  to  be 
gathered  or  collated,  so  as  to  form  a  book. 

gathering-coal,  s.    A  large  piece  of  coal,  used 


"The  Gaucho  is  invariably  most  polite  and  hospitable.        "AH  the  glittering  gaudy  ot  silk  and  silver."— Oentle- 
I  did  not  meet  with  even  one  instance  of  rudeness  or  in-    man  Instructed,  p.  663. 

hospitality." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  viii.,       gaudy-day,  s.    A  festival,  a  holiday,  a  gaudy. 

(Tennyson.) 


gau -§y\  *gau -9le,  *gaw -sf ,  a.    [Etym. doubt-       *gSud -led, a.    [Eng.  gaudy ;  -cd.]    Madegaudy, 
ful.]    Big  and  lusty  ;  plump,  stately,  portly.  fine,  or  showy. 

A  goad ;  the  driving 


for  keeping  in  the  kitchen  tire  through  the  night,    ^  ' 
and  put  on  the  embers  after  they  have  been  gath- 
ered together. 

"Another  demand  for  large  blocks  of  coals,  is,  for  the 
servants  to  make  what  is  termed  gathering-coals  in  the 
kitchen." — Bald:  Coal  Trade  of  Scotland,  p.  60. 


Gat    ling.    [The  name  of  the  inventor.] 
Gatling-gun,  s.    A  machine-gun    (named  after 
its  inventor,  R.  J.  Gatling)  which    has  a  cluster 


"Fu"  blythe  he  whistled  at  the  gaud." 

Burns:   Young  Jockey. 

[Lat.  gaudium^ioy,  de- 

1.  An  ornament,  a  trinket,   finery,    show,  orna- 
mentation. 

"No,  Lady  !  in  old  eyes  like  mine, 
Gauds  have  no  glitter,  gems  no  shine." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  22. 

2.  A  trick,  a  jest. 

"  Thynke  wel  that  it  is  no  gaude." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  ii.  351. 

*gaud,  *gaude,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Lat.  gaudeo=to  re- 


Not  half  so  gaudied  for  their  May-day  mirth." 

Southey. 

gauf  -f  er  (au  as  6) ,  «'.  t.  [Fr.  gaufrer=t<>  figure 
cloth,  velvet,  <fec.]  To  plait,  to  crimp,  to  goffer . 

"  The  ancient  Egyptians  gauffered  their  linen  by  press, 
ing  it  between  fluted  boards."—  Knight:  Dictionary  of 
Mechanics. 

gauf  -f  er-Ing  (au  as  6) ,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [GAUF- 
FER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  crimping  or  plaiting; 
goffering. 

gauffering-iron,  s.  A  crimping  iron  for  gauffer- 
ing frills,  &c. 


or  snravs     The  mntprml  is  cam- 
r  sprdjs.     i 

brio,  jaconet,  and  fine  muslin,  crape,  gauze,  taffeta, 
satin,  and  velvet,  according  to  the  natural  appear- 
anceof  the  flower  represented.  Various  other  ma- 
tenals  are  necessary:  silk  thread,  wire,  wax,  beads, 
floss-silk,  chenille,  gum-water,  starch,  gold-leaf, 
kid,  colors,  nap  of  cloth,  &c. 

''       ' 


gauffering-press,  s.    A  press  in  which  pieces  of 

A.  Intransitive:  fabric  cut  to  the  shapes  of  loaves,  petals,  &c.,  are 
1    Tr,  reinipp  to  hn  mprrv  pressed  between  dies  to  confer  the  ridges,  indenta- 

1.  lo  rejoice,  to  be  merrj.  H         crea8CSi  and  other  irregular  features  of  the 
"Gauding  with  his  familiars.   — Xorth:  Plutarch.  natural  object. 

2.  To  make  a  show ;  to  show  off.  gaufferlng-tpol,  s.    A  tool  for  giving  the  round- 

B.  Trans.:  To  adorn  with  gauds ;  to  decorate,  to  ness,  fluting,  crimping,  or  other  peculiar  form  to 

<&$^£^'*^£%&£toCZffi?>1&    ™-''  '»  «*««•  -T-.P.etals,  calfces,  4c..  for. the  construction  of 
hoop  to  bo  slipped  thereon.                                                       "Gauded  with   gold   and    precious   stones.    —North: 

.  Plutarch,  p.  137. 

J&&&$$l£^£^'y£SZl    Jaut!day.C?u6Tl  festive   day;   a   holiday. 
the  fiery  cross  was  by  the  Highlanders.  UTAUDY,  s.J 

2.  A  gathering-coal  (q.  v.).  "And  then,  Lovel,  you  must  know  I  pressed  you  to  stay 

gathering- word,  8.    A  war-cry,  a  rallying  word,    fhaii^aafye.to^^ 
"Their  gathering-word  was  Bellenden."  Antiquary,  ch.  xiv. 

LastMin,trei,i,.W.  »gau  de-a  -mils,  ».  [Lat.=let  us  rejoice:  1  pers. 
pi.  pros.  subj.  of  gaudeo=to  rejoice.]  A  feast  or 
merry-making. 

*gaud -er-y\ s.  [Eng. gaud;  -ery.]  Finery, show, 
ornaments ;  ostentatious  display  of  dress,  &c. 

"Gaudery  is  a  pitiful  and  a  mean  thing,  not  extending 
further  than  the  surface  of  the  body." — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  v.,  ser.  11. 

•gaudeg,  *gaudyes,  s.  pi.  [GAUD  (2),  «.]  The 
larger  beads  in  a  rosary,  marking  the  Mysteries,  or 
subjects  for  meditation.  [ROSARY.] 

"Item,  ane  pair  of  bedis  of  curale  with  vi  gaudei.i  of 
perle  estimat  to  x  crownis  of  wecht."—  Inventory  (a.  1516), 
p.  26. 

*gaud-ful,  a.    [English  gaud;  -ful(l).]    Joyful, 
showy, 
gau  di-chau  -de"  se,  .s.  pi.    [Modern  Latin  gau- 


of  barrels  and 
a  charging 
breech  at  which 
the  cartridges 
are  automat- 
ically loaded 
into  the  barrels 
and  fired  in  suc- 
cession. [MI- 
TRAILLEUSE.] 

ga  t  -t  en, 
gat-en,  gat- 
ton,  gat-ter, 
gat-ter-Idge, 
«.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
(For  definition  see  compound.) 

gatton-busn,   gaiter-bush,   gatterldge-tree, 
tubst. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  dogwood  (Cornus  sanguinea).    (2) 
Euonymus  europceus.    (3)  Viburnum  opulus. 


Gatling-gun. 


related  to  Eng.  gal- 
lon (q.  v.).] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  measure  or  ascertain  the  contents  or  capac- 
ity of,  as  of  a  pipe,  cask,  barrel,  &c. 

2.  To  measure  iu  any  way. 

II.  Fig. .'  To  measure  in  respect  to  capability, 
power,  or  quality ;  to  appraise  ;  to  value ;  to  esti- 
mate ;  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  value. 

"Nay  but  I  bar  to-night;  you  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.2. 

gauge,  gage,  s.    [GAUGE,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  measure ;  a  standard  of  measurement. 

(2)  The  measurement  or  capacity  of  a  cask,  &c.. 


ate,     fat, 
or,     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     w8rk, 


what,     fall, 

who,     s6n; 


gau'dl-chau  -dl-a,    s.      [Named   after  Charles  n-  Technically: 

Gaudichaud,  the  naturalistwho  accompanied  Frey-  1.  Mach. :   An  instrument   for   determining   dis- 

cinet,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.]  tances,  sizes,  proportions,  as  the  carpenters  gauges 

Bot.:  The  typeof  the  tribe, Gaudichaudeae(q.v.).  of  various  kinds;   sheet-metal   and  wire   gauges, 

marine;    gd,     pot, 
ey  =••  a.      qu  -  kw. 


father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit, 
mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire, 


sir, 
=  «: 


gauge- cock 


which  are  standards  of  measurement  of  thickness ; 
test-gauges  or  templets,  by  which  work  in  detail 
is  made  to  an  exact  set  of  standards,  so  that  tho 
pieces  may  be  assembled. 

2.  Join.:  A  simple  instrument  made  to  strike  a 
line  parallel  to  tho  straight  side  of  a  board. 

3.  Xautical: 

(1)  The  depth   to  which  a  vessel  sinks  in  the 
water. 

(2)  The  position  of  a  ship  with  reference  to  an- 
other vessel  and  the  wind;  when  to  the  windward 
she  is  said  to  have  the  weather-gauge,  when  to  the 
leeward  the  lee-gauge. 

4.  Physics:  An  instrument  for  determining   the 
condition  of  a  fluctuating  object ;  as  a  tide,  stream, 
rain,  water,  wind,  current  gauge,  &c.    [METER.] 

5.  Plastering : 

(1)  The  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  added   to 
plastering  mortar  to  facilitate  setting. 

(2)  Fine  mortar  with  an  addition  of  plaster  of 
Paris  for  a  finishing  coat. 

6.  Print. :  A  strip  of  reglet  with  a  notch  cut  in  it 
to  indicate  the  length  of  a  page. 

7.  Kail.  Eng. :  The  width  between  the  rails  on  a 
line  of  railway. 

8.  Slating:  The  length  of  a  shingle,  slate,  or  tile 
which  is  exposed  to  the  weather.    Also  called  the 
margin.    The  hidden  portion  is  called  the  cover. 
Shingles  are  much  used  in  this  country  and  contig- 
uous territory ;  they  are  18  inches  long,  and  expose 
6  inches.    That  is  the  gauge.    There  are  thus  three 
thicknesses  on  a  roof.    Plain-tiles  are  10H  inches 
long,  and  have  a  gauge  of  6H  inches.    Pan-tiles  are 
14Vi  inches  long ;  gauge,  10  inches.     Slates  vary  in 
length  and  size.     The  gauge  is  usually  nearly  half 
the  length,  so  that  the  slates  have  a  little  over  two 
thicknesses  on  tho  roof. 

9  Type-found. :  A  piece  of  hard  wood,  variously 
notched,  used  to  adjust  the  dimensions,  elopes,  Ac., 
of  the  various  sorts  of  letters. 

gauge-cock,  8. 

Steam-engine :  One  of  two  or  more  stop-cocks 
which  are  screwed  into  the  boiler,  one  above  the 
level  at  which  water  ought  to  stand  in  the  boiler, 
and  tho  other  below  it.  The  ejection  of  steam  and 
water  respectively  from  tho  cocks  indicates  the 
water-level  in  the  boiler  to  be  between  the  two  gauge- 
cocks.  Steam  from  both  shows  the  water  to  be  too 
low ;  water  from  both  shows  the  water  to  be  too 
high. 

gauge-glass,  s. 

Steam-engine:  A  strong,  vertical,  glass  tube,  con- 
nected at  its  ends  by  two  cocks  to  the  boiler,  and 
forming  an  indicator  of  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
boiler.  It  is  illuminated  at  nignt  by  a  lamp. 

gauge-ladder,  8.  A  square  timber  frame  for 
raising  the  ends  of  wheeling  planks  in  excavating. 
A  horsing-block. 

gauge-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  designed  to  turn  out 
chair-rounds,  banister-columns,  and  all  similar  ob- 
jects in  which  the  cylindrical  form  is  modified  by 
contraction  or  enlargement  of  diameter,  the  for- 
mation of  beads,  &c.,  so  as  to  present  curves  or 
broken  lines  in  its  contour. 

gauge  paper-cutter,  «.  A  machine  having  a 
guillotine-knife  descending  with  a  draw-cut  upon  a 
pile  of  paperon  a  table.  An  adjustable  fence  regu- 
lates the  gauge,  or  size. 

gauge-pile,  8. 

Pile-driving :  A  preliminary  pile  to  mark  the  de- 
sired course. 

gauge-point,  a. 

Gauging :  The  diameter  of  a  cylinder  that  is  one 
inch  in  height,  and  has  a  content  equal  to  a  unit  of 
a  given  measure. 

gauge-rod,  s.    [GAUGING-EOD.] 

gauge-saw,  s.  A  saw  having  an  adjustable 
frame  or  clamp,  which  determines  the  depth  of 
kerf.  Used  by  comb-makers  and  others. 

gauge-stuff,  8.  A  stiff  and  compact  plaster  used 
in  making  cornices,  moldings,  &c.  It  consists  of 
two-thirds  fine  mortar  and  one-third  plaster  of 
Paris,  with  a  little  water. 

gauge-Wheel,  s.  A  wheel  attached  to  the  for- 
ward end  of  a  plow-beam,  to  gauge  the  depth  of 
furrow. 

gauge -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  gauge;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  gauged. 

gauged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GAUGE,  v.] 

gauged-arches,  s.pl.  Arches  builtwith  gauged- 
bnck  (q.  v.). 

gauged-brick,  a.  Bricks  for  arch-building, 
molded  or  rubbed  to  a  wedge  shape  to  suit  the 
radius  of  the  soffit. 

gauged-piles,  s.  pi.    [GAUGE-PILE.] 

gauged-stuff,  a. 

Plost.:  [GAUGE,  s.,  II.,  5  (2).] 
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gaug-er,  *gag  -Sr,  *.  [Eng.  gaug(e);  -er.]  One 
who  gauges;  specifically,  one  who  gauges  casks, 
&c.  ;  an  excise-officer. 

gauging,  *gag  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [GAUGE,  t>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  aubst.:  The  act  or  science  of  ascertaining 
the  measure,  capacity,  or  contents  of  casks  or  ves- 
sels. 

gauging-caliper,  s.  A  tool  in  which  are  com- 
bined dividers,  inside  and  outside  calipers,  and  a 
graduated  double  scratch-gauge.  It  is  graduated 
to  16ths,  32ds,  and  64ths  of  an  inch. 

gauging-rod,  s.  An  exciseman's  or  inspector's 
measuring  staff,  for  determining  the  interior  dimen- 
sions of  casks  and  other  vessels  holding  liquids. 

*gaul,  *gaule,  *gawle,  *goul,  *gowle,  *youl, 
*yowle,  v.  i.  [Icel.  gaula.]  To  cry,  to  howl,  to 
yowl. 

Gaul  «.  [Lat.  Gallus  =  a  Gaul;  GaKia=Gaul, 
France.] 

1.  A  name  of  ancient  France. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Gaul. 

tgaul'-In,  s.    [A  Jamaica  negro  word.] 
Ornith.  :  Various  Egrets.    [EGRET.] 

Gaul-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  Gaul;  -ish.]  Pertaining  to 
Gaul  or  the  Gauls  ;  Gallic. 

gault,  ».  [Originally  the  name  given  to  the  rock 
in  the  southeast  of  England,  but  now  adopted  and 
rendered  universally  current  by  geologists.] 

Geol.  :  The  lowest  member  of  the  Upper  Creta- 
ceous group  of  rocks.  It  is  found  in  the  southeast 
of  England,  where  it  is  usually  about  100  feet  thick. 
It  is  a  dark  blue  marl,  sometimes  intermixed  with 
green  sand. 

gault,  «.  *.    [GAULT,  s.] 

Agric.  :  To  dress  land  with  gault. 

gaul-ther'-I-a,  a.  [Named  after  Ganlther,  a 
Canadian  physician  and  botanist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Heathworts,  family  Androme- 
didee.  The  berries  of  Baultheria  procumbent,  O. 
shallon,  G.  hispida,  and  G.  antipoda  are  eaten.  A 
tincture  of  Gaultheria  oil  or  oil  of  wintergreen,  can 
be  used  as  tea,  and  the  fruit  steeped  in  brandy  pro- 
duces bitters.  (Lindley.) 

gaultherla  oil,  s. 

Chem.  :  Oil  of  wintergreen,  a  volatile  oil  obtained 
by  distilling  with  water  the  leaves  of  Gaultheria 
procumbens,  an  ericaceous  plant  growing  in  New 
Jersey  and  Canada.  It  is  used  for  scenting  soap. 
It  consists  of  the  methyl  ether  of  salicylic  acid, 
C6H4(OH)-CO'OCH:),  and  a  small  quantity  of  ter- 
pene  called  Gaultherilene.  It  does  not  give  a  red 
color  with  nitric  jicid  if  pure. 

gaul-tber  -J-lene,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  gaultheri(a'), 
I  connective,  and  -ene  (Chem.).] 
Chem.:  A    hydrocarbon   of    the   terpeno   series, 
occurringin  the  oil  of  wintergreen,  obtained 


gauzy 

gaunt'-let,  *gant-let,  s.  [Fr.  gantelet-a.  gaunt- 
let; gant=&  glove,  from  O.  Sw.  wante=a  glove; 
Dan.  vante;  Dut.  want=&  mitten.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  long  glove  worn  by  ladies,  covering  the  hand 
and  wrist. 

3.  A  mitten. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Old  Arm.:  A  glove  of  leather,  covered  with 
plate-metal  to  correspond  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  armor,  and  originally  made  without  separate 
fingers,  they  being  covered  by  large  overlapping 
plates. 

"When  a  knight's  glove  was  a  steel  gauntlet,  such  a 
distinction  would  be  reasonable  enough," — Tylor:  Early 
Hist.  Mankind,  ch.  ill. 

2.  Surg.:  A  sort  of  bandage  used  to  cover  the  hand 
and  wrist,  like  a  gauntlet. 

IF  (1)  To  run  the  gauntlet:  [See  GANTLET,  Mil. 


, 

by  distilling  the  oil  with  a  strong  aqueous  solution 
of  caustic  potash:  methylic  alcohol,  water,  and 
gaultherilene  distill  over,  and  satlicylate  of  potas- 
sium remains  in  the  retort  ;  the  distillate  is  washed 
with  water  and  then  dried.  Gaultherilene  is  a 
colorless  oil,  smelling  like  pepper,  and  boiling  at 
160°. 
gaum,  v.  t,  [Cf.  Mid.Eng.andFr.gromme=gum.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  smear.    (Halliwell.) 

2.  Tech.  :  To  cover  with  a  preservative  solution. 
gaun,  gawn,  8.    [A  corruption  of  gallon  (q.  v.).] 

A  small  tub  or  lading  vessel. 

gaun,  pr.  par.  of  v.    [Go,  v.] 

gaunch  (!),«.«.    [GAKCH.] 

gauneh  (2),  v.  i.  [GANSCH.]  To  snarl  ;  to  snatch 
at  anything  with  open  jaws. 

gaunpli,  s.  [GAUNCH,  v.]  A  bite;  a  snatch  at 
anything  with  open  jaws. 

gaunt,  *gawnte,  *gant,   a.   [Etym.  doubtful. 

Skeat  suggests  a  connection  with  Norwegian  gand 

(=gant)  =  athia,  pointed  stick,  a  tall  and  thin  man.] 

Attenuated,  thin  ;  lean  as  with  fasting  or  sickness. 

"  But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  28. 

gaunt-at-the-door,  «.  A  booby;  an  indolent 
bumpkin. 

"  He  gave  but  little  application  to  his  lessons,  so  that 
folk  thought  he  would  turn  out  a  sort  of  gaunt-at-the-door, 
more  mindful  of  meat  than  work."—  Gait:  Ann,  ofthePar., 
p.  335. 

gaunt  (!),«.  i.    [A.  S.  ganian.]    To  yawn. 
"He  observed  the  captain  was  gaunting  grievously."  — 
Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xlv. 

*gaunt  (2),  v.  t.    [GAUNT,  a.]    To  make  lean. 
"  Rauening  woolfdams  vpsoackt  and  gaunted  in  hun- 
ger." Stanyhurat:   Virgil's  AZneid,  ii.  366. 


Supra.'] 

(2)  To  take  up  i 
lenge.    (Lit.  &fig.) 


(2)  To  take  up  the  gauntlet:  To  accept  a  chal- 


(3)  To  throw  down  the  gauntlet :  To  challenge,  to 
defy.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

"  The  company  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  the  mari- 
time powers  in  the  world." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
niv. 

gaunt  '-If,  adv.  [Eng.  gaunt ;  -ly .]  In  a  gaunt 
manner  or  state ;  leanly. 

gaunt -nSss,  8.  [Eng.  gaunt;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  gaunt  or  lean  ;  leanness,  thin- 
ness. 

gaun'-trees.,  gan-treeg,  a.  [Prov.  Eng.  gaun= 
a  tub,  a  cask,  and  Eng.  tree—vrood.]  A  stand  or 
frame  on  which  casks  stand  in  a  cellar.  [TREE.] 

"So  young  nor  so  handsome  as  to  tempt  a  man  to  follow 
her  to  the  gauntreee." — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  viii. 

gaur,  ga-flr',  s.  [The  name  of  the  animal  in 
some  Hindoo  languages ;  cf .  Mahratta  gay  a ;  Hind. 
gae,  gao=&  cow,  and  ur,  the  root  from  which  Lat. 
urus,  also  aur  in  aurochs,  comes.]  [AUKOCH9.] 

ZoOl. :  A  very  large,  fierce,  and  untamable  ox, 
Bosgaurus,  found  in  the  Ramghur  jungles  in  India. 
The  adult  male  is  six  feet  high  at  the  shoulder, 
twelve  feet  long  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  above 
seven  feet  six  inches  in  girth ;  the  eyes  are  said  to 
be  blue ;  the  forehead  more  arched  than  in  the  com* 
mem  ox,  covered  with  whitish  wool ;  hair  on  the 
other  parts,  smooth,  shining  brown;  tail  short, 
tufted. 

"  The  Major  has  shot  .  .  .  many  a  gaur,  rhinoceros, 
and  elephant." — C.  Kingsley:  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xviii. 

gaur'-a,  8.  JGr.  0awo8=exulting  in,  majestic, 
from  the  splendid  appearance  of  some  species.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  trioe  Gaureee 
(q.  v.).  The  species  are  beautiful.  Some  have 
pink,  some  scarlet,  some  purple,  and  some  yellow 
flowers. 

*gaure,  *gaur-en,  v.  i.  [GAZE,  v.]  To  gaze,  to 
stare. 

"  Ronnen  for  to  gauren  on  this  mon." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,824. 

gaur'-S-JB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gaur(a),  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Onagrads,  type  Gaura. 

gauze,  *gawse,  a.  &  a.  [Fr.  gaze,  from  Gaza  in 
Palestine,  where  it  was  first  manufactured;  Low 
Lat.  gazzatum.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  dt  Fabric :  A  light,  transparent  silk  or  cot- 
ton stuff.    In  gauze-weaving,  between  every  two 
casts  of  the  shuttle,  the  warp-threads  are  turned  or 
twisted  after  receiving  the  woof  from  right  to  left, 
and  the  reverse,  alternately,  between  each  throw  of 
the  shuttle,  so  that  the  weft-threads  are  separated 
from  each  other,  and  a  light,  transparent  texture 
produced.    Gauzes  have  been  occasionally  made  of 
thread,  but  the  name  has  always  signified  a  silk 
fabric. 

"  Brocades,  and  damasks,  and  tabbies,  and  gawses, 
Are  by  Robert  Ballentine  lately  brought  over." 

Swift:  A  n  Excellent  \ew  Song. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  slight,  open  material  resembling  this 
fabric ;  as,  wire-grauze. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  or  resembling  gauze ;  gauzy. 
"  In  another  case,  we  see  a  white,  smooth,  soft  worm, 

turned  into  a  black,  hard,  crustaceous  beetle  with  yntze 
wings." — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xix. 

gauze-dresser,  8.  One  whose  occupation  is  to- 
dress  or  stiffen  gauze. 

gauze-loom,  s.    A  loom  for  weaving  gauze. 


sieves,  safety-lamps,  respirators,  &c. 

gaui'-jp,  a.    [Eng.  gauz(e) ;  -y.~]    Made  of  or  re- 
sembling gauze ;  thin,  like  gauze. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    (his;     sin,    as. ;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -Blon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


gavauling 

gav  -afil-Ing,  *gav-aul-ling,  *gav-awl-ling,  s. 
[Etym.  doubtful.]  Gadding  about  in  an  idle  or 
dissipated  way. 

"But  thir  jocose  garaulings  are  worthy  of  the  occasion." 
— Gait:  Tne  Entail,  iii.  282. 

gave,  pret.  of  v.    [GIVE.] 

gav  -el  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  gavelle,  gavile;  Yi.jarelle 
=a  small  heap  of  corn,  from  Low  Lat.  capella;  Lat. 
capulus  =  a  handful,  capzo=to  take  hold ;  Spanish 
gorilla;  Port.  &  Ital.  gavela;  cf.  Wei.  gafael  =  & 
nold,  a  grasp.] 

1.  Originally,  a  small  parcel  of  grain  in  the  straw. 
Now,  enough  of  the  grain  to  be  bound  into  a  sheaf ; 
the  grain  is  raked  from  the  harvester  platform  in 
xavels.    Binding  makes  it  a  sheaf.    A  stock,  or  col- 
lection of  sheaves  placed  on  end,  leaning  together 
and  mutually  supporting,  is  a  shock. 

2.  The  ground.    (Provincial.) 

"  Let  it  lie  upon  the  ground  or  gat-el  eight  or  ten  days." 
Kortimer:  Husbandry. 

gav  -el  (2),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  mason's  setting  maul. 

2.  A  presiding  officer's  mallet. 

•gav  -el  (3),  *gav-ele,  *gov-el, «.  [A. S.  gdfol- 
tribute;  Low  Lat.  gabulum;  Sp.  gabela;  Port.  & 
Ital-gabella.] 

1.  Tribute,  toll,  custom. 

2.  Interest,  usury,  extortion. 

"Ine  thise  heste  is  norbode  roberie,  thief  the,  stale,  and 
gauel." — Ayenbite,  p.  9. 


1982 

II.  Of  the  form  gavialis: 

1.  ZoOL:  \  genus  of  Crocodiles  (Crocodilia),  sub- 
order Procoelia  of  Owen,  Eusuchia  of  Huxli-y.    The 
jaws  are  very  long  and  sub-cylindrical,  dilated  and 
convex  to  the  end ;  the  teeth  very  numerous  and  all 
nearly  equal  in  size.    The  hind  feet  are  indented  at 
the  external  edge,  and  palmated  to  the  end  of  the 
toes.    [CROCODILIA.] 

2.  Palctont. :  The  genus  first  appears  in  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  rocks.  It  is  found  in  Eocene  rocks,  with 
true  crocodiles  and  alligators,  though  these  are 
now  restricted  to  particular  regions  and  never  are 
found  together.     Gavialis    is   found   also   in   the 
Eocene  of  this  country,  though  it  is  now  confined  to 
Asia.    (Nicholson.) 

ga-VOt  te,  ga-vot , s.   [O.Fr.gavote;  FT.  gavotte; 
Ital.  gavotta ;  originally  a  dance  of  the  Gavots  or 


fa  -vel,  »ga-vell,  'ga-vel-yn,  v.  *.  [GAVEL  (l),        , 
To  collect  into  gavels   or  small  heaps  to  be       "»•*" 


s    roun      or  as  many  as  w, 

the  country  dance,  and  the  form  of  the  tune  sup- 
ports this  resemblance.  The  gavotte  seems  to  have 
been  more  popular  as  an  instrumental  piece  than 
as  a  dance,  and  to  have  been  a  favorite  movement 
in  suites  lessons,  and  sonatas  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  time  when  the  word 
appears  to  have  been  brought  into  use. 

"  The  disposition  in  a  fiddle  to  play  tunes  in  preludes, 
sarabands,  jigs,  and  gavota,  are  real  qualities  in  the  in- 
strument."— Arbuthnot. 


.  ga 

bound  into  sheaves. 

"Oavelyn  corne  or  otherlyke.  Manipulo." — Prompt. 
Fan. 

ga  -veled,  ga  -veiled,  a.  [Eng.  gavel  (or  gavel- 
leind) ;  -«d.] 

Eng  Law :  A  term  applied  to  lands  held  under 
the  tenure  of  gavelkind. 

ga'-vel-8r,  «.  [Eng.  none!  (3),  s  ;  -er.~]  One  who 
exacts  or  collects  tribute,  custom,  or  duties;  a 
usurer ;  an  extortioner. 

"Thepoure  .  .  .  that  isyualle  in  the  hand  of  gauel- 
«r«." — Ayenbite,  p.  135. 

*ga  -vel-Ing,  *ga-vel-inge,  s.  [Eng.  gavel  (3), 
s. ;  -ing.']  Usury,  extortion. 

" Dyadliche  zennes  the  uerste  is  gautlinge." — Ayenbite, 
p.  34. 

•ga'-vel-kind,  s.  &  a.  [Ir.  gabhailcine,  from 
«a6hat(=a  receiving,  a  tenure,  and  ct'ne=race,  tribe, 
tamily.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Eng.  Law:  A  custom,  now  only  surviving  in  Kent, 
•whereby  the  lands  of  a  person  dy-ng  without  a  will 
descended  to  all  the  sons  in  equal  shares,  and  the 
issue,  whether  male  or  female,  of  a  deceased  son, 
inherited  the  father's  part.  In  default  of  sons  the 
land  descended  to  the  daughters,  and  in  default  of 
daughters  to  the  brothers,  sisters,  or  their  issue. 

"The  custom  of  gavelkind  in  Kent,  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  (though  perhaps  it  was  also  general 
till  the  Norman  conquest)  ordains,  among  other  things, 
that  not  the  eldest  son  only  of  the  father  shall  succeed  to 
his  inheritance,  but  all  the  sons  alike;  and  that,  though 
the  ancestor  be  attainted  and  hanged,  yet  the  heir  shall 
succeed  to  his  estate,  without  any  escheat  to  the  lord." — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  introd.  g  3. 

B.  As   adj.:  Held   under   the  custom  described 
in  A. 

"  Thus  the  rule  of  gavelkind  tenure,  by  which  all  the 
sous  take  in  equal  shares,  remains  unaltered." — Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  11. 

gav-el-ock,  *ga-vel-ok,  s.   [A.  S.  gafoiuc=a 

spear,    a    weapon;    Icel.    gaflok,    gaflak;    O.    Fr. 
gavelot;   Fr.  javelot;  Ital.  giawlotto;  M.  H.  Ger. 

1.  A  spear,  a  javelin. 

"Qavelokes  alsothicke  flowe 
So  gnattes  ichil  avowe." 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  338. 

2.  An  iron  crowbar. 

"  The  air  sail  haue  ane  picke,  a  mattock,  ane  gavelok, 
ane  shool,  ane  ax,  ane  pair  of  turkissis,  ane  handsaw." — 
Balfour:  Practies,  p.  235. 

ga  -vl-al,  ga-vl-a  -Hs,  s.  [Hind,  ghariyal,  the 
r  of  which,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  person  who  first 
•wrote  home  from  India  regarding  the  animal,  being 
mistaken  for  v,  the  word  was  Englished  gavial, 
-with  the  Mod.  Lat.  form  gavialis.] 

I.  Qf  the  form  gavial: 

ZoOl.:  The  Gangetic  Crocodile  (Gavialis  gan- 
getica),  called  also  the  Common  Gavial.  It  has  a 
large  cartilaginous  protuberance  containing  the 
nostrils  at  the  end  of  the  snout.  JSlian  knew  this. 
The  gavial  is  about  twenty-five  feet  long ;  it  feeds 
chiefly  on  fish,  and  does  not  as  a  rule  attack  man. 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  Ganges,  but  is  found  in 
some  other  large  Indian  rivers. 


Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  furrow  or  small  trench  made  for  drawing  off 
water. 

2.  A  hollow  with  water  springing  in  it. 
gaw-fur,  gaw-furrow,  s.   A  furrow  for  drawing 

off  water. 

"  As  soon  as  a  field  is  sown  and  harrowed,  the  gate-furs, 
as  they  are  provincially  called,  are  neatly  and  perfectly 
cleared  with  the  spade  and  shovel."— -Agric.  Surv.  E.  Loth., 
p.  172. 

gaw  -bf,  s.    [GABY.] 

gawk,  *goke,  *gowke,  «.  [A.  S.  gedc-a.  cuckoo; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  gaukr;  Dan.  giOg;  Sw.  gok=& 
cuckoo ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gouh ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gouch ;  Ger. 
gauch  =  a  cuckoo,  a  simpleton ;  Lat.  cucus  =  a 
cuckoo.] 

1.  A  cuckoo. 

2.  A  simpleton ;  a  foolish,  silly  fellow. 

gawk,  v.  i.    [GAWK,  s.]    To  play  the  fool. 
gaw'-kjf ,  *gaw  -klS,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  gawk;  -y.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Foolish,  silly,  stupid. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  foolish,  silly,  or  stupid  person ;  a 
simpleton. 

"Or  gentle  born  ye  be;  but  youth. 
In  love  you're  but  a  gmclcy." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  299. 

gaw-lln,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  species  of  sea- 
fowl. 

"The  Gavlin  is  a  fowl  less  than  a  duck;  it  is  reckoned 
a  true  prognosticator  of  fair  weather;  for  when  it  sings, 
fair  and  good  weather  always  follows,  as  the  natives  com- 
monly observe.*' — Martin:  Western  Islands,  p.  7L 


gajo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Excited   with,   or  full   of  merriment;    merry, 
jovial,  lively,  sportive. 

"  Preferring  me  to  parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  gay  companions,  to  the  natal  roof." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Pleased,  happy,  cheerful,  blithe. 

"A  gay  or  pensive  tenderness  prevailed.*1 

Wordsivortn:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

3.  Showy,  gaudy,  fine ;  bright  in  color ;  brilliant. 

"  Can  imagination  boast, 
A  mill  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers?" 

Thomson:  Spring,  470. 

4.  Given  to  pleasure  or  lust ;  dissipated ;  of  loose 
morals  ;  as,  a  gay  woman. 

5.  Excited  with  drink ;  intoxicated. 

B.  As  adv. :  Pretty,  moderately,  passably,  fairly ; 
as,  gay  gude=pretty  good. 

*C.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  ornament,  a  picture. 

"Morose  and  nntractable  spirits  look  upon  precepts  in 
emblem,  as  they  do  upon  gays  and  pictures,  the  fooleries 
of  so  many  old  wives'  tales." — L' Estrange:  Fables. 

2.  A  show,  gayety. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  gay  and  cheerful, 
see  CHEERFUL.  ;  for  that  between  gay  and  showy. 
see  SHOWY. 

•gay-cards,  s.pl.   Court  cards. 


gazeful 

tgay-SClence,  s.  Literature,  poetry,  especially 
the  erotic  compositions  of  the  Troubadours. 

gay  -al,  gy  -al,  «•  [Hind,  gaual,  gai-al ;  Bengali 
ytihat/goru;  Sausc.  gavaya.}  [GAUR.] 

Zool.:  Anox,Bt'6os  (or  Bos)frontalis(ot  gayeus), 
with  horns  depressed  at  the  base  and  directed  out- 
ward. It  is  wild  on  the  mountain  ranges  forming 
the  Eastern  frontier  of  Aracan,  Chittagong,  Tip- 
pera,  and  Silhet,  between  Bengal  and  Further  India. 
It  is  a  dull,  heavy  animal,  of  gentle  disposition, 
lowing  like  a  buifalo  rather  than  a  common  ox,  but 
not  wallowing  in  the  mire  like  the  former  animal. 
It  breeds  with  the  common  Indian  bull. 

gay -bine,  s.  [Eng.  gay,  and  bine.']  A  popular 
name  for  several  showy,  twining  plants  belonging 
to  the  genus  Pharbitis. 

gay'-dl-ang,  s.    [A  native  word.] 

Naut.:  A  vessel  of  Anuam,  resembling  a  junk.  It 
carries  two  or  three  masts  with  triangular  sails, 
and  is  employed  in  carrying  heavy  cargoes  from 
Cambodia  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

gay  -e-ty',  s.    [GAIETY.] 

*gay'-Ish,  o.  [Eng.  gay :  -ish.~\  Rather  gay,  or 
inclined  to  merriment  or  joviality. 

*gay-ler,  s.    [JAILER.] 

gay-Ids  -Site,  s.  [Named  after  Nicolas  Francois 
Gay  Lussac,  a  celebrated  chemist  and  physicist 
who  was  born  in  1778,  and  died  in  1850.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic,  translucent  mineral;  its 
hardness  is  2  to  3:  its  specific  gravity  1'92  to  1'99. 
Composition :  Carbonate  of  soda,  34'5 ;  carbonate  of 
lime,  33-8;  water,  30-3=100.  Found  in  Maracaibo 
and  in  Nevada,  in  salt  lakes.  It  can  be  produced 
artificially.  (Dana.) 

gay -ness,  *gay-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  gay;  •ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gay ;  gayety,  fine- 
ness, finery. 

"  Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmircht 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

*2.  Choice  language.    (Fairfax.) 

*gay'-8&me,  a.  [Eng.  gay  ;-some."\  Full  of  gayety; 
gay,  merry,  jovial.  (Chapman.) 

gay -you, «.     [A  native  name.] 

Naut. :  A  narrow,  flat-bottomed  fishing-boat,  used 
in  Annam,  carrying  twoor  threo  masts,  and  usually 
covered  in  the  middle  with  a  flat  roof. 

Gaz  -a-ri,  ».  pi.  [A  corruption  of  Or.  katharoi 
(?)=pure.  (Mosheim.)] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given,  especially  in  Italy,  to 
the  Paulicians  and  sects  confounded  with  them. 

gaze,  *gase,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Sw.  dial.  3oso=to  gaze, 
stare,  connected  with  yhnst  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  fix  the  eye  intently ;  to  look  ear- 
nestly or  eagerly,  as  in  curiosity,  admiration, 
astonishment,  or  anxiety.  (Followed  by  at,  on,  or 
upon,  when  the  object  is  expressed.) 

"Dismissed,  again  on  open  day  I  gazed 
At  houses,  men,  and  common  light,  amazed." 

Wordsworth:  Female  Vagrant. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  view  steadfastly;  to  fix  the  eyes 
on  earnestly  or  attentively ;  to  stare  or  gaze  at. 

"Straight  toward  heav  i  my  wondering  eyes  1  turned, 
And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  250. 

f  For  the  difference  between  to  gaze  and  to  gape, 
see  GAPE. 

gaze,  s.    [GAZE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  gazing  or  looking  intently  at  any- 
thing ;  an  earnest,  eager  look ;  a  look  of  curiosity, 
attention,  admiration,  or  anxiety. 

"  He  meanwhile  shunned  the  publicpazewith  a  haughty 
shyness  which  inflamed  curiosity." — Stacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  zziii. 

*2.  That  which  is  gazed  at ;  that  which  causes  one 
to  gaze. 

"  Betrayed,  captive,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out ; 
Made  of  mine  enemies  the  scorn  ttnaoaz?." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  34. 
^T  At  gaze;  Ata-gaze: 

(1)  Ord.Lang.:  As  one  gazing  or  staring;  gazing 
earnestly. 

"And  make  the  sun  to  stand  at  gaze, 
Till  he  forgot  his  way." 

Drayton:  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  1. 

(2)  Her.:  Applied  to  an  animal,  as  a  harl,  buck, 
stag,  or  hind,  represented  full-faced,  or  with  the 
face  directly  to  the  front.    [GABDANT.] 

*ga-ze'-bo,  *ga-zee'-b6,  «.  [GAZE,  v.]  A  summer 
house  commanding  an  extensive  view. 
*gaz-ee",«.    [Eng.  gaz(e);  suff.  -ee.]  One  who  or 
that  which  is  gazed  at. 

*ga  ze-f fll,  a.  [Eng.  gaze;  •ful(l).']  Gazicg; 
looking  earnestly,  anxiously,  or  intently. 

"  Then  look,  who  list  thy  gazeful  eyes  to  feed 
With  sight  of  that  is  fair." 

Spenser:  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     sftn;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cSr,    rule,    full;     try;    Syrian,     a,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


gazehound 

*ga  ze-hound,  *ga  S,e-h6und,  «.  [Eng.  gaze, 
and  hound.]  A  bound  which  hunts  by  sight,  not  by 
scent,  as  a  greyhound. 

"See'st  thou  thegazehound!  how  with  glance  severe 
From  the  close  herd  he  marks  the  destined  deer." 
Tickel:  On  Hunting. 

•gaze-less,  a.  [Eng.  gaze ;  -less.]  Unseeing,  not 
loosing,  sightless. 

"  Desire  lies  dead  upon  the  gazeless  eyes." 

'      Woolcot:  P.  Pindar,  p.  98. 

ga-zel  -la,  s.    [GAZELLE.] 

•1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Antelopes,  of  which  the 
gazelle  (q.  v.)  is  the  type.  There  are  other  species, 
as  Gazella  albifroiis,  the  Blesbok ;  G.  euchore,  the 
Springbok :  and  G.  pyfjarga,  the  Boiitebok.  These 
three  are  all  from  South  Africa. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  genus  is  found  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  Greece. 

ga-zel  le,  s.    [Arab,  ghazdl,  ghazdlah;  Fr.  ga- 
zelle; Sp.  gazela;  Port,  gazella;  Ital.  gazzella.] 
I  ZoOL:  A  kind  of  antelope,  Gazella  dorcas,  for- 

merly called  Antilope  dorcas.  Dorcas  is  Latin, 
from  Greek  dorkas,  which  is  from  dedorka,  the  per- 
fect tense  of  derkomai  =  to  look,  to  see,  with 
reference  to  the  large  bright  eyes  of  the  animal. 
From  this  characteristic,  and  its  general  graceful- 
ness, it  was  sometimes  used  for  a  Greek  female 
name,  as  in  the  case  of  Do'rcas,  who  made  garments 
for  the  poor  (Acts  ix.  36— end).  The  horns  are 
rounded,  thick,  and  black;  the  hair  on  the  body 
light  yellow  on  the  back,  while  on  the  lower  parts  a 
broad  band  exists  along  each  flank,  a  bunch  of 
hairs  on  each  knee,  and  a  deep  pouch  at  each 
groin.  It  lives  in  North  Africa,  is  gentle  in  char- 
acter, but  when  a  herd  is  attacked,  it  forms  a  circle 
presenting  an  array  of  horns,  so  as  to  leave  no  safe 
means  to  allow  the  assailant  to  break  the  ring  of 
defense.  Nevertheless,  the  gazelle  is  largely  preyed 
on  by  the  lion.  It  furnishes  a  constant  theme  for 
Arabic  poetry. 

ga-zel  -line,  a.    [Eng.  gazell(e) ;  suff.  -me.] 

Zool. :  Akin  to  the  gazelle. 

IF  Major  Charles  Hamilton  Smith  has  a  Gazelline 
group  of  antelopes. 

*ga  ze-ment,  s.  [Eug.  gaze ;  -ment.]  Gaze,  view, 
sight. 

"  Then  forth  he  brought  his  snowy  Florimele, 
Whom  Trompart  had  in  keeping  there  beside, 
Covered  from  people's  gazement  with  a  veile." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  17. 

gaz -er,  s.  [Eng.  gaz(e) ;  -er.]  Onewho  gazes; 
one  who  looks  earnestly,  eagerly,  or  anxiously  at 
any  sight ;  a  spectator. 

"Tower  Hill  was  covered  up  to  the  chimney  tops  with 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  gazers." — Alacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  V. 

ga-zet  te,  *gazet,  s.  [Originally  an  Italian 
word,  meaning  a  small  coin  current  at  Venice,  news- 
papers being  first  published  there,  and,  being  sold 
for  a  gazette  coin,  came  to  be  called  Gazettes.] 

•1.  The  above-mentioned  coin. 

"If  you  have  a  stool  it  will  cost  you  a  gazet,  which  is 
almost  a  penny." — Coryat:  Crudities,  vol.  ii.,  p.  15. 

2.  A  newspaper ;  a  printed  sheet,  printed  period- 
ically, and  containing  an  exact  account  of  events  of 
public  or  private  interest.  Specif.,  an  official  jour- 
nal containing  a  list  of  those  appointed  to  any  pub- 
lic office  or  commission,  legal  notices,  lists  of 
bankrupts,  &c. 

'  The  nezt  gazette  mentioned  that  the  King  had  par- 
doned him  [the  Duke  of  Monmouth]  upon  his  confessing 
the  late  plot." — Burnet:  Own  Time  (an.  1G84). 

IT  Johnson  says  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  was  frequently  gaz  -ette, 
as  appears  from  the  following  lines : 

"  The  senate's  thanks,  the  gazette's  pompous  tale." 

Johnson:  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  177. 
"Like  the  last  gazette  or  the  last  address." 

Pope:  Ep.  to  Sat.  ii.  227. 

ga-zet  te,  v.  t.  [GAZETTE,*.]  To  insert  or  pub- 
lish in  a  gazette ;  to  announce  or  publish  officially. 

gaz-et-teer  ,  s.    [Eng.  gazette;  -er.] 

*l.  A  writerfor  a  gazette;a  writer  of  news. 
"And  monumental  brass  this  record  bears, 
'These  are — ah  no  !  these  were — the  Gazetteer*.'  " 
Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  314. 

2,  A  gazette,  a  newspaper. 

"  Glasses  and  bottles,  pipes  and  gazetteers." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  558. 

8.  A  book  containing  descriptions  and  statistics  of 
natural  and  political  divisions— countries,  cities, 
towns,  rivers,  mountains,  &c. — in  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  world,  alphabetically  arranged ;  a 
geographical  and  topographical  directory. 

•gaz-eVteer'-shlp, s.  [English gazeteer;  -ship.] 
The  office  or  post  of  a  publisher  or  writer  of  news. 

gaz  -Ing,  *gas-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [GAZE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  looking  earnestly, 
eagerly,  or  anxiously  at  anything. 
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gaz -Ing-stock,  *gaz-yng-stocke,  s.  [English 
</<r:/ii!i.  and -*toc&.]  A  person  gazed  at  with  sroru 
or  abhorrence ;  an  object  of  curiosity  and  contempt. 

gaz'-6-gene,  s.  [Fr.  gazogene;  from  gaz=gas, 
and  Or.  gennao=to  produce.] 

Much. :  An  apparatus  for  manufacturing  aerated 
or  "  soda  "  water.  There  are  two  glass  globes,  one 
placed  above  the  other.  There  is  a  long  funnel  used 
to  fill  the  lower  globe  with  water,  then  a  tube,  run- 
ning vertically  through  the  two  globes,  is  closed  by 
the  stopper,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric 
acid  are  placed  in  the  upper  globe  by  means  of  a 
small  funnel.  The  stopper  is  then  withdrawn  and 
the  long  tube  inserted  and  screwed  closely  down. 
If,  after  remaining  closed  about  two  hours,  the 
screw  stopcock  at  the  top  bo  opened,  the  carbonated 
water  will  flow  out.  [SELTZOGENE.] 

gaz  -6-lite,  s.  [Fr.  g«z=gas;  o  connective,  and 
Ur.  WAoa=stone.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  J£HOLITE  (q.  v.). 

gaz'-i-iytes.,  s. pi.  [Fr.  </a.z=gas,  and  Gr.  httos 
=soluble;  («o= to  dissolve.] 

tChem.:  The  name  given  by  Berzelius  to  those 
simple  substancescapable  by  their  union  with  other 
simple  substances  of  formingpermanent  gases.  They 
were  one  of  four  classes  of  bodies  into  which  sim- 
ple substances  were  divided,  the  others  being 
metals,  metalloids,  and  halogens. 

gaz-on',8.  [Fr.,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  waso;  Ger. 
wusen  =  a  turf.] 

Fortif.:  A  piece  of  sod  used  as  a  revetment  or 
lining  tor  parapets  and  earthen  banks. 

*gaz-za'-tum,  s.    [Low  Lat.]    [GAUZE.] 
Fabric :  A  fine  species  of  silk,  or  linen  stuff,  like 

gauze. 
G  clef,  s.    The  character  placed  at  the  beginning 

of  a  stave,  to  indicate    the   pitch   of   the   notes. 

[CLEF.] 

G  dur,  s.    [Ger.]    The  key  of  o  major. 

ge-,  pref.  [A.  S.]  A  common  prefix  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  With  nouns  it  often  gives  a  collective  sense 
to  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed;  as, /era=a 
traveler:  gefera= a  companion.  To  neuter  verbs  it 
often  gives  an  active  force ;  as,  winnan=to  fight: 
gewinnan=to  win;  ridan=to  ride:  geridan~to 
reach  by  riding.  Frequently  it  appears  to  be  a 
simple  augment.  It  is  common  in  past  participles, 
appearing  later  as  i  or  yt  as  yclept.  It  also  appears 
now  as  a  ore,  as  in  alike=A..  S.  gelic,  among=A.  S. 
gemang,  enough=A.  S.  genog,  genoh. 

*geal,  *gell-yn,  v.  i.  [Fr.  geler;  from  Lat.  gelo 
=  to  freeze.]  To  freeze,  to  congeal. 

"  Wer't  no  for  houp,  that  darling  bliss, 
That  cheers  us  wi'  a  fancied  kiss, 
Our  very  hearts  wou'd  geal." 

Tarras:  Poems,  p.  19. 

*geal,  s.  [GEAL,  v.]  Extreme  coldness,  frosti- 
ness. 

gean,  8.  [Fr.  guigne ;  Sp.  t/uinda ;  Low  Lat. 
guindolum,  and  guina.  According  to  Diez,  cognate 
also  with  the  following  words,  gu  being  replaced  by 
v:  Ital. visciola:  O.  H.  Ger.  wihsela;  N.  H.  Ger. 
weichsel;  Mod.Gr.  bisinon.  Littre.] 

Bot.:  The  wild  cherry,  Prunus  avium,  by  some 
botanists  made  a  distinct  species,  but  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  arranged  as  a  sub-species  of  Prunus cerasus. 
It  is  a  tree  with  flaccid  drooping  leaves,  drooping 
peduncles,  the  calyx  tube  contracted  at  the  top, 
the  lobes  sub-acute  serrate,  the  petals  sub-erect. 
Drupe  black,  the  stone  adhering  to  the  flesh.  It 
occurs  in  Europe,  in  North  Africa,  and  in  Western 
Asia  to  the  Himalaya  mountains.  The  fruit  is 
excellent.  The  tree  is  the  origin  of  the  Morella 
cherry. 

gear,  *gelr,  *ger,  *gere,  s.  [A.  S.  gearwe= 
preparation,  dress,  ornament ;  gearwian= to  pre- 
pare, fit  out;  gearu=ready;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax. 
0arit«?i=:gear :  Icel.  gdrvi,  gjorvi;  O.  H.  Ger. 
garawi;  M.  H.  Ger.  6rarae=gear;  O.  Sax.  garn; 
O.  H.  Ger.  0aro=ready ;  Eng.  zare.  Gear  is  a 
doublet  otgarb  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  That  which  is  prepared  for  dress,  outfit  or 
ornament;  dress;  ornaments. 

"  I  fancy  everybody  observes  me  as  I  walk  the  street, 
and  long  to  be  in  my  old  plain  gear  again." — Addison: 
Guardian. 

t2.  Military  outfit  or  accouterments ;  arms. 
"  Then  fond  he  armor  and  other  gere." 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  707. 

3.  The  harness  or  furniture  of  domesticated  ani- 
mals ;  tackle  or  equipment  for  horses  or  cattle. 
"  [Pallas]  then  took  her  angry  run 
At  king  Eumelus,  brake  his  gears." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad. 

U  In  this  sense  it  is  common  in  the  United  States, 
and  different  kinds  of  harness  are  indicated  by  the 
names  single-gear,  double-gear,  lead-gear,  hip- 
strap  gear,  Yankee-gear,  &C. 


geaster 

4.  Goods ;  property  generally. 

"  I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager, 
Whom  thrift  keeps  up  about  hi*  country  gear." 

Milton:  Comas,  167. 

5.  Tools;  implements;  household  necessaries. 

6.  Material;  stuff. 

"  If  fortune  be  a  woman,  she  is  a  good  wench  for  tl.ia 
gear." — Shakesp.i  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

•7.  Matter;  business;  affair. 

"  I  will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long!" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ili.  1. 

•8.  Manner ;  habits ;  customs. 

"  Wysse  me  fro  my  wylde  gerys." 

Penitential  Psalms,  p.  23. 

•9.  Anything  of  no  value ;  rubbish ;  trash.    (Lati- 
mer.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Machinery : 

(1)  Furniture,  rigging,  tackle  (jeers),  apparatus, 
and  appurtenances  of  an  implement:  e.g.,  expan- 
sion-gear,   valve-gear,   pump-gear,  plow-gear;  the 
working-parts  of  a  locomotive;  the  rigging  of  a 
spar  or  sail ;  the  running  parts  of  a  wheeled  vehicle, 
as  the  fore-gears,  hind-gears,  referring  to  the  fore- 
axle  and  its  wheels,  the  hind-axle  and  its  wheels. 
To  the  former  is  attached  the   tongue   and  fore 
hounds,  to  the  latter  the  hind  hounds.    Each  car- 
ries its  bolster.    The  term  is  also  applied  to  other 
mechanical  devices  by  which  motion  is  transmitted ; 
as   change-gear,  chain-gear,  back-gear,  overhead- 
gear  ;  or  by  which  parts  are  operated,  as  hoisting- 
gear. 

(2)  A  cog-wheel.    [GEARING.] 

2.  Naut.:  A  general  term  for  the  ropes,  blocks, 
&c.,  belonging  to  any  particular  sail  or  spar;  as, 
the  mainsail  gear,  &c. 

11(1)  Running  gear: 
Naut. :  Running  rigging. 

(2)  Pump-gear,  windlass-gear:    The    tackle    be- 
longing to  the  pumps,  windlass,  &c. 

(3)  To  throto  anything  out  of  gear : 

a)  Lit. :  To  disconnect  gearing  or  couplings. 

'.b ]  Fig. :  To  cause  anything  not  to  work  smoothly ; 
to  disturb. 

"The  most  important  body  of  facts  with  which  history 
makes  us  acquainted  is  thrown  out  of  gear." — Miall:  Bases 
of  Belief,  pt.  iv.,  §  14. 

fear-Cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  making  cog- 
eels  by  cutting  out  the  material  between  the 
teeth. 

gear-gatherer,  suhst.  A  money-making  man. 
(Scotch.) 

gear-wheel,  s.  Any  cog-wheel,  whether  crown, 
spur,  internal-cogged,  bevel,  or  lantern,  is  a  gear- 
wheel. The  essential  feature  is  the  possession  of 
cogs,  which  act  upon  the  cogs  of  another  wheel  in 
the  train  or  series  to  impart  or  transnfit  motion. 
[GEARING.] 

•gear,  *geir,  v.  t.  [GEAR,  s.]  To  dress ;  to  harness ; 
to  put  gear  on. 

"That  all  maner  of  men  ...  be  reddy  horsit  and 
geirit."—  Acts  James  II.  (1456),  ch.  liii. 

gear  -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  gear,  s. ;  -ing.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Harness,  tackle. 

2.  Macfc. :  A  train  or  series  of  wheels  with  cogs 
for  transmitting  motion  ;  the  parts  in  machinery  by 
which  motion  is  communicated.    In  spur-gearing 
the  teeth  are  arranged  round  either  the  concave  or 
convex  surface  of  a  cylindrical  wheel  in  the  direc- 
tion of  radii  from  the  center  of  the  wheel,  and  are 
of  equal  depth  throughout.    In  beveled-gearing  the 
teeth  are  placed  upon  the  exterior  periphery  of  a 
conical  wheel  in  a  direction  converging  U>  the  apex 
of  the  cone,  and  the  depth  of  the  teeth  gradually 
diminishes  from  the  base. 

gearing- chain,  s. 

Mach. :  An  endless  chain  transmitting  motion 
from  one  toothed  wheel  to  another. 

gearing-rails,  «.  pi.  The  ladder-like  rails  at  the 
side  of  a  cart  or  wagon  ;  the  raves. 

ge-ark'-su-tlte,  «.  [Gr.  </e=earth,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
arksutite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  dull,  white,  earthy  mineral,  like  kaolin. 
Composition:  Fluorine  41*18,  aluminum  13'75,  lime 
19-25,  soda  2'46,  water  20'22.  Occurs  in  Greenland 
with  cryolite.  (Dana.) 

•gear  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  gear;  -ment.]  Rubbish, 
trash. 

•geas.  -6n,  geaz-on,  *ges-on,  *ges-oun, ».  [A.S. 
gtiesne  =  empty,  barren.]  Scarce,  uncommon,  un- 
usual. 

"  The  lady,  hearkning  of  his  sensefnll  speech, 
Found  nothing  that  he  said  vnmeet  nor  geason." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  37. 

ge-as'-tSr,  ge-as'-trum,  «.  [Gr.  ge=ihe  fearth, 
and  aster=a.  star.  So  called  from  the  stellate  ap- 
pearance of  the  species  when  burst  and  lying  on  tne 
ground.] 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious.     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


geat 

Hot. ;  Earth  stars.  A  genus  of  gasteromycetous 
fungi,  sub-order  Trichogastres.  It  was  formed  by 
Micheli  to  include  the  Puffballs  having  a  stellated 
volva.  They  are  small  fungi,  often  of  a  Drown  color. 
Geaster  hygrometricus,  as  the  name  implies,  readily 
absorbs  and  retains  moisture. 

geat  (1),  «.  [A.  S.  geotan=to  pour;  Low  German 
geten.] 

Found.:  The  hole  or  channel  through  which 
molten  metal  descends  into  the  mold. 

*geat(2),8.    [JET.] 

geave,  r.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  look  in  an 
unsteady  manner. 

"Gallant,  clap  the  lid  down  on  the  pat;  what  hae  they't 
hinging  gearing  up  there  for?" — Perils  of  Man,  i.  55. 

ge    bang,  *.    [A  Javanese  word.] 

Bot. :  (For  def.  see  compound.) 

gebang-palm,  a. 

Bot.:  Corypha  gebanga.  It  is  a  native  of  Java, 
where  the  leaves  are  used  for  thatching,  plaiting, 
&c.,  and  the  root  for  diarrhoea,  while  a  kind  of  sago 
is  prepared  from  the  interior  of  the  trunk. 

geb-ble,  gab-bie,  «.  [Fr.  jabot.]  The  crop  or 
craw  of  a  bird. 

ge'-bl-a,  s.  [Gr.  <7e=the  earth,  and  6ia=strength, 
force,  power,  might.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  long-tailed  decapodous  Crusta- 
ceans, family  Thalassimdep.  Type  Gebia  stellata,  a 
crab  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

Ge-be"r.«-    [GUEBRE.] 

ge-car-Cl  -nl-d88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gecarcin(us) , 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -idee.] 

Zoology:  Laud  Crabs.  A  family  of  short-tailed 
Crustaceans,  containing  various  tropical  land 
crabs.  They  live  often  at  a  distance  from  the  sea 
in  dry  woods  in  burrows,  which  they  excavate,  sal- 
lying forth  by  night  in  quest  of  food.  At  a  certain 
season  they  migrate  in  numbers  to  the  sea  to  deposit 
their  eggs. 

ge-car-91'-niis,  «.  [Gr.  pe=land,  and  karkinos= 
a  crab.] 

ZoOl.:  Land  Crab.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Gecarcinidas  (q.  v.). 

ge-91-ni-nse,  B.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gecin(us'),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Picidso  (Woodpeckers), 
established  by  Mr.  George  R.  Gray,  in  which  the 
ridge  of  the  bill  is  near  its  dorsal  line.  Type,  Geci- 
nus  (q.  v.). 

gS-91'-nus,  s.  [Gr.  ge=the  earth,  and  kineo  =  to 
move.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Ge- 
cininee  (q.  v.) .  Gecinue  (Picus)  viridis  is  the  Green 
Woodpecker.  [WOODPECKER.] 

*geck,  a.  £Ger.  geek:  Dut.  gek  =  a  coxcomb,  a 
simpleton.  Cf.  also  A.  S.  gedc=a  cuckoo.]  [GECK, 
v.,  GAWK.] 

1.  A  toss  of  the  head  in  derision  or  contempt ;  a 
taunt,  a  gibe. 

2.  An  object  of  scorn,  derision,  or  contempt;  a 
dupe. 

"And  to  become  the  geek  and  scorn 
O'  the  other's  villainy." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

gSck,  f.  (.  &  i.  [Dan.  giecker  -  to  jest,  to  jeer.] 
[GECK,  8.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deride ;  to  laugh  or  sneer  at. 

2.  To  befool,  to  cheat,  to  trick. 

"Hame  to  the  Prowest  it  was  directit; 
But  ye  shall  heir  whow  he  was  geckit. 
Legend:  Bp.  St.  Androis;  Poems  (16th  cent.),  p.  336. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  sneer,  to  deride ;  to  manifest  con- 
tempt or  derision. 

"  Daring  our  whole  journey  she  gecked  and  scorned  at 
my  northern  speech  and  habit." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch. 

mill 

gec'-ko,  gek  -ko,  s.  [Fr.  gecko;  Mod.  Lat.pefcfco, 
said  to  be  imitated  from  the  sound  of  the  animal's 
voice.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Geckotidee 
(q.  v.).  Gecko  verus  is  common  in  India  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  being  often  seen  on  the  walls  of 
rooms  or  running  up  the  window-panes.  The  spider 
u  which  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings' 
palaces"  (Prov.  xxx.  28),  seems  to  be  not  a  genuine 
arachuidan,  but  a  gecko  lizard. 

gec-k5t  I-dse,  8.  vl.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gecko,  t  connect- 
ive, and  Lat.  fern.  pV  adj.  suit.  -i>l<t  .\ 

ZoOl  :  A  family  of  Lacertilia  (Lizards),  sub-order 
Pachyglossa.  The  eyes  are  large,  the  tongue  not 
very  protrusible,  the  teeth  numerous,  the  toes  fur- 
nished below  with  imbricated  plates,  or  adhesive 
discs,  which  exude  a  viscous  fluid.  These,  acting 
like  the  suckers  of  the  domestic  fly,  enable  the  ani- 
mals to  walk  up  panes  of  glass  or  go  along  the 
ceilings  of  rooms.  They  feed  on  insects.  There  are 
many  species  in  the  hotter  parts  of  both  the  Old 
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and  the  New  Worlds.  Though  reported  venomous, 
they  are  really  harmless.  For  Gecko  verus  see 
Gecko.  The  Croaking  lizard,  Thcecadactylus  Icevis, 
is  common  in  the  boiling-houses  on  estates  in 
Jamaica. 

ged,  gedd,  s.    [Icel.  gedda;  Sv.gadde;  cf.  led. 
gaddo;  A.  S.  gdd=a  goad.]    [GoAD,  8.] 

ZoOl. :  The  pike.    (Sco(cA.) 

"A  gedd,  or  a  dish  of  perch  now  and  then." — Scott:  Rob 
Roy,  ch.  xuri. 

ged  -rite.  s.  '[From  Gedres,  in  France,  near  which 
it  is  found.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Anthophyllite,  with  micro- 
scopic black  spinels. 

gee,  Jee,  v.  i.    [Probably  a  variant  of  go  (q.  v.). 
Mahn  refers  the  second  and  third  senses  to  Fr.  ded, 
used  to  turn  a  horse  to  the  left,  in  Switzerland  to 
the  right;  Arm.  did,  diou;  Ir.  oeos  =  to  the  right 
hand.] 

*1.  To  agree,  to  fit,  to  suit. 

2.  To  go  or  turn  to  the  off-side ;  used  as  a  direction 
to  horses. 

3.  To  move  faster;   as    a  teamster  cries  to  his 
horses,  gee-up. 

geese,  s.  pi.   [GOOSE.] 

geest,  s.  [Low  Ger.  geest,  geestland=<iry,  sandy 
land;  O.  Fris.  gift,  gistlond,  from  gds?=barren.J 
Alluvial  matter  on  the  surface  of  land,  not  of  recent 
origin. 

geez,  8.  [Arabic.]  A  dialect  of  Arabic,  called 
also  Literary  Ethiopic,  the  ancient  language  of 
Abyssinia,  It  is  not  now  a  spoken  language,  hav- 
ing been  superseded  by  the  Amharic.  Its  literature 
reaches  back  to  the  fourth  century. 

Go-hen  -na,  «.  [Lat.  Gehenna;  Gr.  Geenna,  Gai- 
enna,  from  Heb.  Ge  Hinnom,  the  valley  of  Hinnom : 
gai,  ge=valley,  and  Hinnom.  (See  def.)] 

1.  Serif.  Geog.:  A  valley  anciently  belonging  to  a 
man,  Hinnom,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  (Josh, 
xviii.  6),  and  inherited  by  his  son  or  sons,  whence 
it  is  called  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  (Josh, 
xv.  8),  or  of  the  children  of  Hinnom  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
10).    In  Joshua  it  is  described  as  lying  south  of 
Jebusi,  the  Jebusite  capital,  which  afterward  be- 
came Jerusalem  (xviii.  16).    Here,  during  the  later 
period  of  the  Jewish  kings,  men  made  their  sons 
and  daughters  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech  or 
Moloch,  the  Ammonite  fire-god  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10; 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6),  or  actually  burnt  them  in  the 
fire  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  3).    Tophet  was  in  it  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  10),  and  a  prophetic  passage  mentions  the 
size  and  fierceness  of  the  fires  there  burning  for  the 
"  king"   [Molech    means    king]    (Isaiah    xxx.  33). 
Josiah  put  an  end  to  these  cruel  practices,  and  de- 
filed the  place  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10).    It  was  doomed 
afterward  to  become  an  overcrowded  cemetery  ( Jer. 
vii.  32).    When  the  Jews  outgrew  all  love  of  human 
sacrifice,  they  regarded  the  place  with  horror,  the 
Rabbins  deeming  it  the  gate  of  hell.  [2.]  The  valley, 
which   the   Arabs    call   Gehennam,  is  thoroughly 
known.    It  is  narrow  and  deep,  with  rugged  lime- 
stone cliffs,  excavated  for  tombs,  and  the  mountain 
sides  overtopping  all. 

"  The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  Hell." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  405. 

2.  Script.  Doctrine:    Hell,   the  place  of  punish- 
ment, the  sufferings  of  the  lost  being  compared  to 
those  of  the  children  sacrificed  to  Moloch.    [1.] 

"  Whosoever  shall  say  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
the  hell  of  fire  (margin,  Gr.  Gehenna  of  fire)." — Matt.  v. 
22  (Revised  Version). 

jgSh  -len-lte,  «.  FGer.  gehlenit.  Named  by  Fuchs 
after  his  colleague  Gehlen.J 

Min. :  A  grayish-green  or  brown  tetragonal  min- 
eral j  its  hardness  5*5  to  6 ;  its  specific  gravity  2'9  to 
3'1;  its  luster  resinous  or  vitreous ;  its  fracture  un- 
even to  splintery.  Composition :  Silica  29'9 ;  alum- 
ina 21'5;  sesquioxide of  iron  6'6;  lime  42'0=100.  It 
has  feeble  double  refraction.  It  is  known  native 
only  in  the  Fassa  valley,  but  occasionally  occurs 
among  the  scoriae  of  furnaces.  (Dana.) 

tfe  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  0e=tho  earth ;  -ic.]  Earthy,  per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  earth ;  terrene. 

gelc-acid,  s.    [ULHIC-ACID.] 

gel-Sr-ite,  «.  [From  Geyer  in  Saxony,  where  it 
occurs.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Leucopyrite  (q.  v.). 

ge -Ine,  s.  [Gr.  geinos=mortal ;  subject  to  de- 
cay.] [ULMIN.J 

geiz  en,  glz'-zen,  v.  i.  [Sw.  gisna=to  dry  up; 
Icel.  <;isin=dried.]  To  become  dry  and  shrink  for 
lack  of  moisture ;  to  wither ;  to  fade. 

*geT-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  gelo^to  congeal;  gei«= 
frost.]  That  may  or  can  be  congealed  ;  capable  of 
being  converted  or  concreted  into  a  jelly. 

gel'-a~da,  s.    [An  Abyssinian  word  (?).] 

ZoOl. :  A  baboon  closely  allied  to  Hamadryas,  dis- 
covered by  Ruppel  in  Abyssinia,  and  in  consequence 
named  Gelada  rilppelii. 


gelatinosi 

gel-a-lae  -an,  adj.  [Named  after  Gelal-a-Din, 
Sultan  of  Khorassan.] 

Chron.:  See  etym.  and  compound. 

gelalaean-era,  8. 

Chrnn.:  An  era  introduced  by  Gelal-u-Din  and 
commencing  March  4,  A.  D.  1079.  (Sir  Harris  Xico- 
las,  &c.) 

ge-las  -I-mus,  s.  [Gr.(7eias<mos=laughable,  from 
gelai>=to  laugh.  What  is  ludicrous  about  the 
matter  is  to  see  such  marine-looking  animals  as 
crabs  tfchore,  and  flourishing  an  abnormally  large 
claw  in  the  face  of  their  foes.] 

ZoOl. :  [CALLING  CEAB.] 

*ge-las -tic,  o.  &s.  [Gr.  gelastikoa= inclined  to 
laugh;  gelao—to  laugh.] 

A.  ^ls  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  laughter. 

B.  As  subst. :  Laughter,  merriment, 
gel-a-tlg-en-ous,   a.    [Eng.   gelatine,  and   Gr. 

gennao=to  produce.]  Producing  or  yielding  gela- 
tine. 

gelatigenous-tissues,  8.  pi. 

Anat.:  Animal  tissues  which,  on  being  treated 
with  boiling  water,  yield  gelatine.  Those  are  the 
skin,  the  serous  membranes,  the  cellular  sheaths 
of  the  muscles,  the  organic  portion  of  bone,  &c. 

ge-lat  -I-nate,  v.  i.  &  t,    (Eng.  gelatin(e) ;  -ate,] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  become  converted  or  concreted 
into  a  substance  like  jelly. 

B.  Trans. :  To  concrete  or  convert  into  a  substance 
like  jelly. 

ge-lat-I-na -tion,  s.  [Eng.  gelatin(e) ;  -ation.J 
The  act  or  process  or  converting  into  a  substance 
like  jelly ;  the  state  or  process  of  becoming  gelati- 
nated. 

gel-a-tine,  gel-a-tln,  ».  &  a.  [Fr.  gelatine; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  gelatina,  from  Lat.  gelatii*= 
frozen, pa.  par.  of  gelo=to  cause  to  freeze;  gelu= 
frost,  cold.]  So  named  from  the  tendency  which 
the  substance  has  to  congeal  and  become  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  solid. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Chem. :  Gelatin^  CTsHijj^^OM-^  Animal  glutin, 
obtained  by  treating  bones  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  mineral  constituents  of 
the  bone,  consisting  of  phosphates  and  carbonates 


which  can  be  purified  by  dissolving  in  hot  water 
and  precipitating  by  alcohol.  A  pure  variety  is  ob- 
tained from  the  swimming-bladder  of  the  sturgeon, 
or  other  species  of  Acipenser.  Impure  gelatine, 
called  glue,  is  prepared  by  boiling  down  pieces 
of  hide,  horn,  hoof,  cartilage,  &c.,  with  water  under 
pressure.  Pure  gelatine  is  amorphous,  transparent 
in  thin  plates,  of  a  yellowish-white  color;  it  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  is  neutral  to  vegetable 
colors ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  In 
contact  with  cold  water  it  swells  up,  and  is  soluble 
in  hot  water.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  acids, 
except  by  tannic  acid,  which  gives  a  flaky  precipi- 
tate, which  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ; 
this  reaction  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  leather 
(q.  v.).  The  aqueous  solution  of  gelatine  turns  the 
plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  Gelatine  subjected 
to  dry  distillation  yields  methylamine,  cyanide 
of  ammonium,  pyrrol.  &c. ;  by  oxidation  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  or  with 
chromic  acid  mixture,  it  yields  hydrocyanic  acid, 
acids  of  the  fatty  series,  benzoic  aldehyde  and 
benzoic  acid,  Ac.  Gelatine  boiled  with  caustic 
potash  yields  glycocine  and  leucine.  Gelatine  con- 
tains about  60  per  cent,  of  carbon,  6'6  of  hydrogen, 
and  18'4  of  nitrogen ;  when  pure  itprobably  contains 
no  sulphur.  Moist  gelatine  exposed  to  the  air 
rapidly  putrefies,  the  liquid  becoming  first  acid, 
but  afterward  it  gives  off  ammonia.  Dry  gelatine 
is  unaltered  by  the  air.  Gelatine  gives  no  precipi- 
tate with  lead  acetate,  alum,  or  ferrocyanide  of 
Sotassium.  A  mixture  of  gelatine  with  potassium 
ichromate  becomes,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
light,  insoluble  in  water. 

B.  As  adj. :  Composed  of,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  gelatine ;  gelatinous. 

gel-a  tln'-I-fonn,  adj.  [Eng.  gelatin(e) ;  i  con- 
nective ;  -form.]  Having  the  form  of  gelatine ;  gel- 
atinous. 

ge-lat  -In-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  gelatin(e) ;  -ize.1 
The  same  asGELATINATE  (q.  v.). 

iS-lat-I-nS-,  in  comp.  [GELATINE.]  Containing 
gelatine. 

gelatine-sulphurous,  a.  Consisting  of  gelatine 
and  sulphur. 

*S-lat-I  no'-sl,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
pe7a(inos«8=gelatinou8.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  his  second 
order  of  Polypi.  He  includes  under  it  his  genera 
Hydra,  Corine,  Cristatella,  Vorticella  and  Pedicel- 
laria.  ( Cuvier,  ed.  Griffith.) 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     fatner;     we,    wSt,     hgre,     camel,    nSr,    th«re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     work,     whd,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    c6r,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    03  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


gelatinous 

ge-lat  -I-noiis,  a.  [Eng.  gelatin(e) ;  -owe.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  gelatine ;  resembling, 
or  of  the  nature  or  consistency  of  gelatine  ;  viscous, 
jelly-like. 

"The  gelatinous  substance  being  nothing  but.  the  half- 
digested  remains  of  earthworms,  on  which  these  birds 
feed." — Pennant:  British  Zoology ;  Common  Gull. 

gelatinous-lichens,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Lichens  having  a  gelatinous  thallus.  Ex- 
amples: Iceland  Moss  (Cetraria  islandica,  and 
Reindeer  Moss  (Cladonia  mngiferhia). 

gelatinous-tissues,  s.  pi.  [GELATIGENOUS  TIS- 
SUES.] 

•geld,  *gelt  (1) ,  s.  [A.  S.  geld,  g«d=tribute,  cus- 
tom ;O.  Sax.  geld;  O.  Fris.  jeld;  O.  H.  Ger.  gelt; 
Goth,  gild;  Ger.  &  Dut.  jreM=money,  tribute.] 

1.  Money,  tribute,  compensation,  ransom.    Gener- 
ally,   in  composition,    as   Danej/eff,    or   Danegeld 
(q.v.). 

"  Free  from  all  gelts  and  payments."— Fuller:  TTaltham 
Abbey,  p.  7. 

2.  A  guild  (q.v.). 

geld,  *geel-dyn,  *gelde,  *gel-den,  *gel-dyn, 
•gild,  t).  t.  [Icel.  gelda ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  galla ;  Dan. 
gilde.]  [GALT.GELT.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  castrate,  to  emasculate ;  to  deprive  of 
the  power  of  generation. 

"  Som  beeth  igilded  that  gildeth  hem  self  for  the  kyng- 
dom  of  God." — Trevisa,  v.  63. 

•II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  deprive  of  any  essential  part ;  to  mutilate. 

"  Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  clear  or  free  from  anything  immodest  or 
obscene ;  to  expurgate. 

"  They  were  diligent  enough  to  make  sure  work,  and  to 
geld  it  so  clearly  in  some  places,  that  they  took  away  the 
very  manhood  of  it." — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Pref.) 

*geld-a-ble  (l),a.  [Eng.  geld,  v. ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  gelded. 

•geld  -a-ble  (2),  a.  [English  geld  (1),  s. ;  -able.] 
Liable  to  pay  taxes. 

geld-Sr  (1),  *geld-ere,  s.  [Eng.  geld,  v.;  -er.] 
One  who  gelds  or  castrates ;  a  gelding. 

"  Geld  later  with  gelders,  as  many  one  do, 
And  look  of  a  dozen  to  geld  away  two." 

Tuseer:  Husbandrie, 

geld -8r  (2),  s.   [GUELDER.] 

gelder-rose,  s.    [GUELDER-ROSE.] 

geld  -Ing,  *geld-inge,  *geld-yng,  *geld-ynge, 
*gueld-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [GELD,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  castrating ;  castration. 

2.  One  who  has  been  gelt  or  castrated ;  applied— 
*(1)  To  men,  and  equivalent  to  the  more  modern 

word  eunuch  (q.v.). 

(2)  To  animals ;  specifically,  a  castrated  horse. 

•II.  Fig.:  An  emasculating  or  depriving  of 
strength  or  force. 

ge-lech  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  glleches=s\eeping  on 
the  ground  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  tribe  Tinema. 

•gel  -I-Clde,  8.  [Lat.  gelicidium,  from  gelu  = 
frost,  and  cado=to  fall.]  A  frost.  (Coles.) 

•g2l'-Id,  *gel-ed,  a.  [Lat.  gelidus,  from  gelu= 
frost.]  Extremely  cold  or  cool. 

"  By  gelid  founts  and  careless  rills  to  muse." 

Thomson:  Summer,  208. 

gel-Id-I-a  -C8-S8,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gelidi(um), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  A  family,  tribe,  or  order  of  rose-spored 
Alg»,  and  belonging  to  the  group  Desmiospermeae, 
i.  e.,  those  bearing  necklaces  of  spores.  Some  of 
the  foreign  species  are  very  beautiful.  Type,  Gel- 
idium  (q.  v.). 

•ge-lld -I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  gelid;  -ity.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  gelid ;  extreme  cold. 

feel-Id -I-um,  «.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  gelidus=icy 
cold,  from  gelu=icy  coldness.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Gelidiaceee  (q.  v.). 
Gelidium  corneum  is  a  common  seaweed  with  a  red 
pinnated  horny  frond  from  two  to  six  or  eight 
inches  high. 

•gel-id-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  gelid;  -ly.]  In  an  ex- 
tremely cold  manner ;  coldly,  frigidly. 

•ftel -Id-ness,  «.  [Eng.  gelid;  -ness.]  Extreme 
cold ;  gelidiry. 

gel-In'-S-se,  s.pl.  [From  Lat.  ge!(o)  =  to  cause 
to  freeze :  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inece.] 

Bot.:  Cells  in  algals  secreting  vegetable  jelly. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 
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*gell  (1),  v.  i.  [Ger.  gellen.]  To  tingle ;  to  thrill 
•with  acute  pain. 

"  Your  wounds  they  will  both  plow  and  g«ll, 
Sow  full  sore,  and  be  full  ill." — Sir  Eytir,  p.  13. 

*gell  (2),  t>.  i.  [Icel.  geil  =  a  crack,  a  fissure.]  To 
crack  in  consequence  of  boat :  a  phrase  used  con- 
cerning wood  which  cracks  iu  drying. 

gell  (3),  v.  i.  [GALE,  v.]  To  siog  loudly;  to 
bawl  in  singing;  to  yell. 

•gell  (4) ,  r.  t.  &  i.    [GEAL,  t>.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  form  into  a  jelly,  to  congeal. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  assume  the  consistence  of  jelly; 
to  set. 

*gell  (1),  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  leech. 

gell  (2),  s.  [GELL  (2),  v.]  A  rent,  crack,  or  split 
in  wood. 

"  I  stevellit  bftcke,  and  lowten  doune,  set  mai  nebb  to 
ane  yell  in  the  dor." — Hogg:  Winter  Tales,  ii.  41. 

gell  (3),  gill,  8.     [GILL  (l),s.] 
Bot. :  A  labiate  plant,  Xepeta  glechoma, 
•gel-loch,  s.    [GELL  (3),  v.]    A  shrill  cry,  a  yell. 
"We'll  never  mair  scare  at  the  pooly-wooly  of  the  whaup 

nor  swirl    at  the  gelloch  of  the  ern." — Brownie  of  Bods- 

beck,  i.  288. 
gel-lock,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  gavelock  (q.  v.).]    An 

iron  crow-bar, 
•gel  -If,  s.  &  a.    [JELLY.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Jelly. 

B.  As  adj.:  Clotted. 

"  They  softly  wipt  away  the  gelly  blood.*' 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  40. 

*ge-lSs -c6-py\  s.  [Gr.  gelos  =  laughter,  and 
sfcopeo=to  see.] 

Antiq. :  An  old  kind  of  divination  by  the  laughter 
of  any  person ;  the  inferring  or  discovering  the 
qualities,  &c.,  of  any  person  by  the  nature  of  his 
laughter. 

iSl-se-mlne,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gelsem(ium),  and 
suit,  -ine  (Cfiem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid,  CjjHsg^Oi,  occurring  in  the 
root  of  Gelsemium  sempervirens.  It  is  an  amor- 
phous transparent  mass,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  tastes  bitter  and 
is  poisonous ;  when  it  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  potassium  dichromate  is  added,  the  solution 
turns  a  cherry-red  coloo,  then  violet,  and  then 
green. 

gSl-se'-ml-um,  s.    [Ital.  getaonuno=jasmine.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Loganiacese,  or,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  of  Bignpniaceee.    Gelsemium  nitidum  or 
sempervirens,  a  climbing  shrub  with  fragrant  yellow 
flowers,  is  the  Carolina  Jessamine.    Ithas  been  in- 
troduced into  greenhouses. 

2.  Phar.:  Tincture  of  gelsemium  root  is  used  as 
a  sedative ;  in  overdoses  it  causes  death  by  paralysis 
of  the  respiratory  muscles. 

gelt,  pa.  par.    [GELD,  v.] 

gSlt,  *geld,  *gelde,  *gild,  'veld,  a.  &  e.  [Icel. 
geldr;  0.  Sw.  galder;  Sw.  gall;  Dan.  gold.]  [GELD, 
t'.] 

A.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Castrated,  gelded. 
•2.  Barren,  unfruitful. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Emasculated;  having  lost  the  power  of  gener- 
ation. 

2.  Weak,  feeble,  spiritless. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  gelding. 

"The  spayed  gelts  they  esteem  the  most  profitable." — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

•gelt  (1),  8.  [GILT.]  Tinsel  or  gilt  surface;  or 
perhaps  gold. 

"  I  won  her  with  a  girdle  of  gelt, 
Embost  with  bugle  about  the  belt." 

Spenser:  Shepherds  Calendar;  Feb. 

gem,  *gemme,  s.    [O.  Fr.  gemme,  from  Latin 
gemma=  a  bud,  a  gem;  Ital.  gemma;  Sp.  yema; 
Port,  gomo,  gemma.] 
I.  Ordinary/  Language : 

1.  A  precious  stone,  as  the  diamond,  ruby,  emer- 
ald, &c.,  especially  when  cut  and  polished  for  orna- 
mental purposes ;  a  jewel. 

"  The  shining  circlets  of  his  golden  hair    .    .    . 
Instarred  with  gems  and  gold,  bestrew  the  shore." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvii.  65. 
*2.  A  bud.    [GEMMULE.] 

"  From  the  joints  of  thy  prolific  stem 
A  swelling  knot  is  raised,  called  a  gem." 

Denham:  Of  Old  Age,  676. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  gem  in  beauty  or  brill- 
iancy ;  as  a  drop  of  dew. 

4.  Anything  of  the  greatest  value,  beauty,  or  rare- 
ness. 
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II.  ZoOl. :  The  same  as  GEMMULE  (q.  T.). 

II  Artificial  gtms:  Factitious  stones  are  made  of 
very  pure,  fusible,  highly  transparent,  and  dense 
glass,  usually  called  paste  or  strass.  The  composi- 
tion is  silica,  potassa,  and  oxide  of  lead,  with  some 
other  ingredients  at  times,  and  metallic  oxides  for 
coloring.  The  beauty  depends  upon  the  clearness 
and  the  exact  imitation  of  the  natural  gem,  and 
also  upon  the  care  and  skill  in  the  cutting. 

U  Obvious  compounds  are  gem-adorned  (Byron) ; 
gem-illumined,  gem-surpassing,  gem-tipt  (Cotvper), 
&c. 

gem-cutting,  s.  The  surfaces  of  gems  are  cut 
into  facets  to  increase  their  brilliancy.  The  greater 
the  natural  brilliancy,  the  fewer  facets  are  required 
to  obtain  a  given  brilliancy. 

gem-engraving,  s.  The  art  of  engraving  on 
gems.  It  is  performed  by  small  revolving  wheels  or 
points  charged  with  diamond  dust,  emery,  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  hardness  of  the  gem.  It  is  also 
called  Gem  -  sculpture,  or  Lithoglyptics  (q.  v.). 
[CAMEO,  INTAGLIO.] 

gem-sculpture,  s.  The  same  as  GEM-ENGRAVING 
(q.  v.). 

•gSm,  v.  t.  &  i.    [GEM,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  adorn  with  gems,  jewels,  or  precious  stones. 

2.  To  bespangle  or  adorn,  as  with  gems. 

"In  the  vase  mysterious  fling 
Pinks  and  roses  yemm'd  with  dew." 

Jones:  Muse  Recalled. 

3.  To  put  forth  in  buds. 

"  Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches,  hung  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemmed 
Their  blossoms."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  826. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  put  forth  the  first  buds. 

Ge  ma'-ra,  s.  [Aramaean  gemara,  which  accord- 
ing to  Buxtorf  is=supplement  or  complement,  but 
according  to  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  is  =  doctrine, 
being  derived  from  gemar=to  learn.] 

Hebrew  Literature :  One  of  the  two  leading  por- 
tions of  the  Talmud,  which  is  divided  into  the 
Mishna  or  Text,  and  the  Gemara  or  Commentary. 
[TALMUD.] 

•gS-mar'-Ic,  a.  [English  gemar(a);  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Gemara. 

gem -el,  s.    [Latin  oenteH«s=twin,  paired;  Sp. 
gemilo ;  Ital.  gemello ;  O.  Fr.  gemeau.] 
•I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  twins. 

2.  A  hinge.    [GEMEL-HINGE.] 

"A  stone-wrought  door  of  no  meane  weight: 
Yet  from  itselfe  the  gemels  beaten  so 
That  little  strength  could  thrust  it  to  and  fro." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  3. 

II.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  two  bars  or  barralets, 
placed  parallel  to  each  other. 

geniel-hinge,  s. 

Locksmith. :  A  hinge  consisting  of  an  eye  or  loop 
and  a  hook. 

gemel-rlng,  s.  A  ring  with  two  or  more  links ;  a 
gimbal. 

gemel-window,  s. 

Arch.:  A  window  with  two  bays. 

gem-el-lar'-l-a,  s.  [Lat.  gemellaria,  gemellar— 
a  vessel  for  holding  oil.] 

Zool.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gemellari- 
adse  (q.  v.).  The  cells  are  joined  back  to  back,  all 
the  pairs  facing  the  same  way. 

gem-el-lar-1  a-dffl,  s.pl.  [Modern  Latin  gemel- 
lar(ia),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOL:  A  family  of  infundibulate  polyzoa,  sub- 
order Cheilostomata.  It  was  founded  by  Prof. 
Busk.  The  cells  are  opposite  in  pairs,  the  polyzoary 
continuous. 

ge-meT-11,  s.pl.    [GEMELLUS.] 

•gem-Sl-Hp'-a-rous,  a.    [Latin  gemellus=twint 

and  pario=io  bring  forth.]    Bearing  or  producing 

twins. 

ge  mel-lus  (pi.  ge-mel  -11),  *.   [Lat.=twin.] 
Anat. :  One  of  two  small  twin  muscles  in  the 

thigh.    There  is  a  gemellus  superior  and  a  gemellus 

inferior. 

•gem  -ent,  a.  [Lat.  gemens,  pr.  par.  of  gemo=to 
groan.]  Groaning.  (Blount.) 

•gem  -In-al,  s.  [Latin  gemi'»us=twin-born.]  A 
pair,  a  doublet. 

"The  often  harmony  thereof  softened  the  verse  more 
than  the  majesty  of  the  subject  would  permit,  unless  they 
had  all  been  gemtnals  or  couplets." — Drayton:  Barons' 
Wars.  (Pref.) 

•gem  -I-nate,  a.  [Latin  geminatus,  pa.  par.  of 
gemino=to  double;  oemimi8=twin-born.] 

Bot. :  United  or  collected  in  pairs. 


boil,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     jhin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 
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geminate-flowers,  s./»/. 

Hot. :  Twin  flowers  ;  flowers  produced  in  pairs. 

geminate- leaves,  *./•/. 

Hitf.:  Leaves  arranged  in  pairs;  loaves  springing 
from  the  same  node,  but  not  opposite  to  each  other. 

*gem -I-nate,  v.  t.  [Fr.  geminer ;  Ital.  geminare ; 
Sp.  geminer.]  [GEMINATE,  a.]  To  double. 

*gem-I-na  -tion,  s.  [Latin  geminatio,  from 
geminatus,  pa.  par.  of  gemino=to  double.] 

1.  The  act  of  doubling;  duplication. 

"They  admit  a  gemination  of  principal  parts."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Duplication;  reduplication;  an  increasing  two 
twofold. 

"If  the  evil  be  in  the  sense  and  in  the  conscience  both, 
there  is  a  gemination  of  it." — Bacon.-  Colors  of  Good  and 
Evil,  %  8. 

£em  -I-ni,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  pi.  of  Lat.  geminus— 
twin,  produced  at  tho  same  birth  with  another.] 

Astron.:  The  third  of  the  zodiacal  constellations. 
The  name  is  given  from  two  conspicuous  stars, 
Alpha  and  Beta  Geminorum,  the  former  named, 
after  the  example  of  the  Greeks,  Castor;  the  latter, 
Pollux.  If  an  imaginary  line  be  drawn  through  the 
belt  of  Orion  and  two  bright  stars  in  the  line  of 
the  belt,  it  will  nearly  pass  through  Gemini.  If 
again  Regulus  and  Aldebaran  be  above  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  space  between  them  be  equally  divided, 
the  point  of  bisection  will  be  in  Gemini.  Castor  is 
a  remarkable  binary  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
Pollux  is  of  the  second.  The  sun  enters  the  third 
sign  of  the  zodiac  which  is  different  from  the 
actual  constellation  about  May  21,  and  passes  from 
it  to  Cancer  about  June21. 

If  Gemini  (geminy,jiminy)  is  used  as  a  kind  of 
mild  oath  or  interjection  ;  but  in  this  case  the  word 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Palmer  (Folk- Etymology), 
identical  with  Ger.  O  Gemine:  Dut.  Jemy,  Jemini. 
which  are  shortened  forms  of  Lat.  O  JesuDomine, 
or  perhaps  merely  from  Jesu  meus;  Ital.  Giesu  mio. 

gem-I-nlf '-Ift-roiis,  a.  [Latin  geminus  =  twin, 
double \flos  (geuit._/foris)=:a  flower;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous.} 

Bot. :  Twin-flowered  ;  having  two  flowers  growing 
together. 

*gem'-In-ous,  a.  [Lat.  </eminits=twin.]  Double; 
in  pairs;  twin. 

"Christians  have  baptized  these  geminous  births  and 
double  connascencies,  with  several  names,  as  conceiving 
in  them  a  distinction  of  souls."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xv. 

*gem  -l-njf,  s.  [GEMINI.]  A  pair,  a  brace,  a 
couple. 

"I  have  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three  re- 
prieves for  you,  and  your  couch-fellow,  Nim;  or  else  you 
had  looked  through  the  grate,  like  a  gfminy  of  baboons." 
—Sfiakesp.;  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

gem-I-tbr -es.,  s.  pi.  [Latin  gemitus=a  sigh,  a 
groan,  from  gemo=to  sigh,  to  groan.  The  name  is 
not  a  good  one.  Gemo  does  not  mean  to  cop,  and 
the  cheerful  love-song  of  the  pigeons  is  neither  a 
sigh  nor  a  groan.] 

Ornith.:  Cooers.  The  same  as  the  sub-order  Co- 
lumbacei  (q.  v.).  It  contains  the  pigeons. 

gem'-ma  (;>?.  gem-mae),  s.    [Lat.=a  bud,  eye, 
or  gem  of  a  plant.] 
I.  Botany: 

1.  The  name  given  oy  Ldinmeus  to  a  leaf-bud,  as 
distinguished  from  the  flower-bud  of  a  plant. 

2.  (PI.):  Minute  green   bodies  in  the  cystuhe  or 
open  cups  which  constitute  the    fructification  of 
Marchantia.    They  occur  also  in  some  Mosses  and 
Hepaticae. 

II.  ZoQL  (pi.) :  The  buds  produced  by  any  ani- 
mal, whether  detached  or  not. 

*gem-ma -9§-ous  (or  ceous'as  shus),  a.  [Lat. 
gemma;  Englisb>adj.  suff.  -aceous.]  Pertaining  to 
gems  or  leaf-buds ;  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling 
gems. 

gem  -mse,  *.  pi.    [GEMMA.] 

gem  man,  s.  [A  vulgar  contraction  of  gentle- 
man (q.  v.).J  A  gentleman.  ( Vulgar,) 

"At  home,  our  Bow-street  gemmen  keep  the  laws, 
And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  your  calling." 

Byron:  Beppo,  86. 

*gem  -ma-r^,  a.  &«,    [Eng.  gem;  -an/.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  gems  or  jewels. 

"The  principal  and  yemmary  affection  is  its  tralu- 
cency." — Browne :  Vulgar  Errors t  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i.  * 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  depository  for  gems ;  a  jewel-house.  (Blount.) 

2.  A  knowledge  of  gems. 

"In  painting  and  gemmary  Fortunato  was  a  quack."  — 
E.  A.  Poe:  Cask  of  Amontillado. 

gem -mate,  a.    [Lat.  grewmafus, from  gemma=& 
gem.] 
Bot. :  Having  buds. 
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*gem -mat-ed,  «.  [Lat.  gemmatm.]  Adorucd 
or  set  with  gems  or  jewels. 

gem-ma -tipn,  s.  [Lat.  gemm<itus=(\)  bearing 
gems,  (2)  bearing  buds,  from  gemma=a  gem,  a  bud ; 
Fr.  gemmation*] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  act  of  budding;  specif,  the  production  <if 
buds  in  the  axils  of  the  floral  leaves,  the  former 
developing  into  new  flowers  or  inflorescences.    This 
is  seen  occasionally  in  Scabiosa  and  Dipsacus. 

(2)  The  manner  in  which  young  leaves  are  folded 
up  in  a  bud  before  it  opens;  vernation. 

t(3)  The  time  when  buds  come  forth. 

2.  Zool.:  Generation  by  the  development  of  buds, 
which  in  some  species,  as  Cherpma,  grows  out  or 
the  forepart  of  the  body,  and  in  others,  as  Vorti- 
cella,  from  the  hind  part  near  the  stem,  or  from  the 
stem  itself,  from  which  the  young  animal  soon  de- 
taches   itself.    (Owen.)    Nicholson  considers  that 
the  simplest   form    of  gemmation   is  seen  in  the 
power  possessed  by  a  crustacean  to  replace  a  lost 
limb.    Another  form  of  it  is  when  a  foraminifer, 
consisting  of  a  little  sphere  of  sarcodc,  develops  a 
second  one  like  the  first,  then  a  third  one  like  the 
second,  till  quite  a  group  of  these  little  globes  has 
been  formed,  after  which  the  whole  are  surrounded 
by  a  complex  shell.    Another  kind  of  it  is  seen  in 
the  Flustra,  in  which  a  single  polypide,  by  develop- 
ing a  series  of  buds  which  remain  in  contact  with 
tho  parent  stem,  finally  makes  tho   complex  sea 
mat,  which  the  unobservant  mistake  for  an  algal. 
This  is  called  continuous  gemmation.    When,  as  is 
the  case  of  the  fresh-water  Hydra,  the  new  beings 
developed  from    buds   become   disconnected  from 
their  parents,  and  set  up  a  separate  existence,  th  e 
phenomenon  is  called   discontinuous  gemmation. 
Finally  when  the  young  individuals  remain  within 
the  body  of  the  parent  till  that  parent  dies,  this  is 
termed    internal   gemmation.    It  occurs   in  some 
polyzoa.    (Nicholson.) 

gem  -mel§,  s.  pi.    [GEMEL.]    A  pair  of  hinges. 
gem  -me-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  gemmeus,  from  gemma  — 
a  gem,  a  bud.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  tho  nature  of  gems. 

"  Sometimes  we  find  them  in  the  gemmeoiis  matter  it- 
self."—  Woodward:  On  Fossil*. 

2.  Resembling  gems. 

"The  blue  is  of  an  inexpressible  splendor,  the  richest 
coerulean  glowing  with  a  yemmeous  brilliancy." — Pennant: 
British  Zuvlogu;  Gemmeous  Dragonet. 

gem-mlf -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  gemmtfer,  from 
gemma  =  a  gem,  a  bud,  and  /ero=to  bear;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ous.]  Reproducing  by  buds,  as  vegetables, 
and  certain  animals  of  the  lowest  class,  as  Hydro- 
zoa ;  gemmiparous.] 

*ggm  -mi-ness,  8.  [Eng.  gemmy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gemmy ;  spruceness,  smart- 
ness. 

*gem-mlng,  ».  [Eng.  gem;  -ing.]  The  science 
of  gems ;  collecting  of  gems. 

gem-ml-par -I-tyS  s.  [Eng.  gemmipar(ow>) ; 
-ity.] 

Zool. :  The  state  of  being  gemmiparous  (q.  T.). 

gem-mlp  -a-roiis,  a.  [Lat.  gemma=&  gem,  a 
bud  ;  pario=to  bring  forth,  and  Eng.  adj.  su2.  -ous.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  Producing  gems  or  buds. 

II.  ZoGl. :  Propagating  itself  by  new  individuals, 
issuing  in  buds  from  the  body  of  tho  parent.    [GEM- 
MATION.] 

'gem-mos'-I-tyS  s.  [Lat.  ge»imos(«s)=full  of  or 
sot  with  gems ;  Eug.  suff.  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being 
a  gem  or  jewel ;  abundance  of  gems. 

*gem  -mu-lar,  «.  [Eng.  gemmul(e) ;  -ar.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  gemmules. 

gem '-mule,  s.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  gemmula,  dimiu. 
of  gemma=a  gem,  a  bud.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Tho  plumule  of  the  embryo  in  a  seed. 

(2)  The  terminal  bud  of  the  plumule. 

(3)  An  ovule. 

'4)  The  bud  of  a  moss. 

(5)  One  of  the  reproductive  spores  of  au  aigai. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  An  embryo  of  a  radiated  animal  at  the  stage 
when  it  resembles  a  ciliated  monad. 

(2)  An  encysted  mass  of  sponge-particles,  from 
which  new  ones  are  produced.     (Huxley.) 

gem-mu-llf  Sr-ous,  «.    [Lat.  gemmula— a  little 

§}m  or  bud  ;  fero=to  bear,  and  Eug,  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
oaring  gemmules. 
gem  -mf ,  a.    [Eng.  gem;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  gems ;  set  with  gems ;  bright,  glittering; 

"  Famed  Oberon  with  damasked  robe  so  gny, 

And  gemmy  crown."  Philips:  Past,  6. 

2.  Containing  gems. 

"Not  venal,  you  request  no  eastern  stores, 
Where  ruddy  waters  lave  the  gemmy  shores." 

Orainger:  Ttbullus;  Elegy  ii.,  bk.  ii. 

3.  Spruce,  smart,  neat. 


gendarussa 

*gem  -o-nf,  s.    [Lat.  Gemoniae  [srato]=the  Sad 
Steps  (cf.  tho  Bridge  of  Sighs},  situated  on  the 
Aventiuo  Hill,  leading  to  the  Tiber,  to  which  tho 
bodies    of   executed   criminals   wore   dragged   by 
hooks,  to  be  thrown  into  tho  river.)  Pain,  torment. 
"Anguish  through  every  member  flies 
And  all  those  iuwanl  >j>'ni<.nii'* 
Whereby  frail  flesh  in  torture  dies." 
Oldkam:  Ti,  the  .);••». ;r;/  iifMr.  ('.  Murtr.rtit,  miii. 

ge-mo  te,  s.  [A.S.  gemfit.]  A  meeting;  the  court 
of  a  hundred.  [MEET,  MOOT,  MOTE.] 

gems.'-l>ok,  gems.'-l)oc,  s.  [Gor.  gemsbock=the> 
male  of  tho  chamois:  «t'mse=chamois,  and  bock= 
buck.] 

Zool. :  An  antelope,  Oryx  gazella,  called  by  Pal- 
las Antilope  oryx,  of  a  heavy  stout  build,  about  five 
feet  long,  three  feet  two  inches  high,  with  straight 
horns  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  long.  It  is 
of  a  rusty  brown  color,  variegated  witli  black  and 
white.  It  is  a  fierce  animal,  dangerous  when 
wounded  bo  hunters,  and  at  times  holding  even  tho 
lion  at  bay.  It  inhabits  the  karroos  of  Southern 
Africa.  Pennant  called  it  the  Egyptian  Antelope, 
but  it  is  not  found  in  the  Nile  valley. 

"And  the  geinsbok  and  eland  unhunted  recline 
By  the  skirts  of  grey  forests  o'erhung  with  wild  vine," 
Thus.  Pringle:  Afar  in  the  Desert. 

gems  -horn,  s.    [Ger.] 
Music : 

1.  An  instrument  made  of  the  horn  of  the  chamois 
goat. 

2.  An  organ-stop,  8,  4,  or  2  feet  in  length,  the  pipes 
of  which,  generally  of  metal,  are  taper-shaped,  bo- 
ing  only  about  one-third  the  size  at  the  top  that 
they   are   at  the   mouth,  with    a  tone  somewhat 
lighter  than  a  cyl- 
indrical   stop   of 

the  same  scale  at 
the  mouth,  and 
very  musical.  It  Gemshorn. 

was  first  intro- 
duced here  by  Father  Smith,  who  placed  one  in  the 
choir  organ  at  the  Temple.  It  passed  out  of  sight 
for  many  years,  but  was  reintroduced  by  the  late 
Mr.  William  Hill.  (E.  J.  Hopkins,  in  Grove's  (Eng.) 
Diet,  of  Music.) 

-gen,  suff.    [Gr.  gennau—to  produce.] 

Chem. :  A  suffix,  as  in  hydrogen. 

gen,  s.    [Pers.] 

Bot.,  Pharm.,<Sc.:  Persian  manna.    [MANNA.] 

ge-ng,,s.  [Lat.  gena=thecheek;  Gr.  genus=the 
under  jaw ;  Sans.  ftan«=the  jaw.] 

fl.  Anat.:  The  upper  part  of  the  face,  between 
the  nose  and  oars. 

2.  Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Gasteropoda,  genus 
Stomatella.  Found  in  the  seas  of  Southern  Asia,  &c. 

ge-nap'pe,  s.  [From  the  place  of  its  manufact- 
ure.] 

Fabric:  A  worsted  yarn,  whose  smoothness  ena- 
bles it  to  be  conveniently  combined  with  silk,  and 
so  well  adapted  for  braids,  fringes,  &c. 

gendarme  (as  zhan  darm  ),  «.    [Fr.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  of  the  armed  police  of  France.  They 
are  divided  into  horse  and  foot  gendarmes.    They 
are  all  picked  men,  and  are  usually  selected  from 
the  military  forces  for  their  courage  and  good  char- 
acter.   They  are  divided  into  brigades,  and  a  num- 
ber of  brigades  form  a  departmental  company. 

"When  the  Peers  withdrew,  it  seems  the  proofs  about 
his  design  of  raising  the  North,  or  the  city,  or  of  the  kill- 
ing the  gendarmes,  did  not  satisfy  them." — Burnet:  Hist, 
of  the  Reformation  (an.  1651). 

IT  The  gens-d'armes  were  originally  the  king's 
horse-guards  only,  but  afterward  the  king's  gardes- 
du-corps;  the  musketeers  and  light-horse  were 
reckoned  among  them.  There  was  also  a  company 
of  gentlemen  (in  number  about  250)  bearing  this 
name. 

2.  Fig. :  (See  extract.) 

"Pollinger  and  his  followers  were  nearly  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  one  of  those  projecting  pieces  of  rock  which 
are  called  gendamuui  apparently  from  their  frequently 
stopping  travelers."—  Satunlay  Review,  Feb.  17, 1883,  p.  208 

gendarmerie  (pron.  zhafi-darm  -re) ,  gen-dar  - 
mlr-yS  *gen-darm-or  y,  *gen-dar-mour-ie,  ». 
[Fr.  gendarmerie.] 

*1.  A  body  of  armed  men. 

"  To  have  the  gendarmory  and  bands  of  horsemen    .    . 
in  a  readiness."—  Strype:  Memorials,  1551. 

2.  The  body  of  gendarmes. 

gen-da-rus -sa, «.  [A  corruption  of  tho  Indian 
name.] 

Bot. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  tho  tribe  or  section 
Gendarusseae  (q.  v.}.  The  only  known  species,  Gen- 
darussa  vulgaris,  is  from  India.  When  its  leaves 
and  stalks  aro  rubbed,  they  emit  a  not  unpleasant 
smell.  After  being  roasted  they  are  given  in  India 
in  chronic  rheumatism  with  swelling  of  the  joints. 
(Lindley.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh8,     s6n;     mute,     cut,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     « =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


gendarusseae 

gen-dg,-fus'-se-se,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat.  genda- 
ruxs(n),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -POP.] 

But.  :  A  triho  or  section  of  Acautkaceip. 

gen-der  (1),  *gen-dre,  *gen-er,  *gen-dyr,  a. 
I.r  r.  yvnre,  from  Lat.  yctn'i-t'.  ablat.  siiiir.  uf  </<'"'<*  = 
«  kind,  a  kin;  Ital.  j/enerr=kiiul;  Sp.  &  Port,  ye;i- 
ero>] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
*1.  A  kind,  a  sort,  a  class. 

"Our  bodies  are  our  gardens  .  .  .  if  we  will  supply 
It  with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many,  the 
power  or  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  will."  — 
-Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

*'l.  A  class  or  rank  of  people. 
"Why,  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go, 
IB,  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him." 

Sluikesy.:  H'imle.t,  iv.  7, 
*3.  A  SPX. 
4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 


gurave,  o  e  oecs  wc  ey  repre- 
sent ;  a  class  of  words  distinguished  by  similarity 
of  ending,  such  ending  marking  a  distinction  in 


1987 

2.  According  to  the  descent  of  a  person  or  family 
from  an  ancestor;  as,  a  genealogical  order, 

"  The  golden  fruit  of  true  patriotism,  real  personal 
greatness,  nntl  nobility  uuimlebted  to  a  yetim/mf/i-nl 
table." — r.  Xitux:  Letters  to  a  Youny  .YuMfmmi,  let.  55. 

genealogical-tree,  s.  The  senealocy  or  succes- 
sion of  a  family  from  a  progenitor  drawn  out  in  t  In- 
figure  of  a  tree,  with  the  root,  stem,  branches,  Ac. 

ge-ne-a-log'-Ic-al-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  genealogical; 
-f  v.J  In  a  genealogical  manner ;  according  to  gene- 
alogy. 

ge-ne-ar-6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  genealog(y) ;  -ist;  Fr. 
genealogiste;  Sp.  &  Port,  genealogista.]  One  who  is 
skilled  in  tracing  the  genealogy  or  descent  of  fami- 
lies. 

ge-ne-al-6-glze,  r.  f.    [Eng.  genealog(y) ;  -ize.] 
o  iuvL'stigato  or  trace  the  genealogies  or  descents 

-ne-al-6-gf,    *ge-ne-al -6-gie,   *ge-nel-o^ 


general-tail 


enng  are  casse  ogeer.  n  ngs,  wors 
denoting  males  are  said  to  be  of  the  masculine  gen- 
der, those  denoting  females  of  the  feminine  gender, 
and  those  denoting  things  of  no  sex  of  the  neuter 
gender.  Grammatical  gender  is  that  which  is 
marked  by  different  terminations,  as  dominus  (m.), 
dnm/na  (f.).  Grammatical  gender  existed  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  but  went  out  of  use  gradually  after  the  Nor- 
uiau  Conquest. 

"Gender  is  a  grammatical  distinction,  and  applies  to 
words  only.  Sex  is  a  natural  distinction,  and  applies  to 
living  objects."  —  Murris:  Outlines  of  English  Accidence, 
§  66. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gender  and 
sex:  "Gender  signifies  properly  a  gemtit  or  kind; 
sex  signifies  the  habit  or  nature.  Thogenderis  that 
distinction  in  words  which  marks  the  distinction 
of  sex  in  things:  there  are,  therefore,  three  genders, 
but  only  two  sexes.  By  the  inflections  of  words  is 
denoted  whether  things  are  of  this  or  that  se.r,  or  of 
no  sex.  The  genders,  therefore,  are  divided  in 
grammar  into  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter; 
and  things  are  divided  into  male  and  female  sex." 
\(Crabb:  Eny.  Synon.) 

gen  -der  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Music:  A  Javanese  musical  instrument.  It  con- 
sists of  a  row  of  parallel  metallic  plates  supported 
horizontally  by  two  strings  passed  through  the 
respective  nodal  lines  of  the  plates.  Underneath 
each  plate  is  an  upright  bamboo,  containing  a 
column  of  air  of  such  a  height  as  to  reciprocate  the 
sound  of  the  plate  above. 

gen  -de"r,  *gen-dre,  v,  t,  &  i.  [A  contr.  form  of 
engender  (q.  v.).J 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  beget,  to  produce. 

"And  all  old  Ocean  genders  in  his  round." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  34. 

2.  To  produce,  to  cause  ;  to  give  rise  or  origin  to  j 
to  heed. 

"Foolish  and  unlearned  questions  avoid,  knowing  that 
they  do  gender  strife."  —  2  Timothy  ii.  23. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  breed,  to  copulate. 
"A  cistern  for  foul  toads 
To  gender  in."  Shakes?.  :  Othello,  iv.  2. 

*feen  der-er,  *gen-drer,  «.  [Eng.  gender,  v.; 
-er.  ]  One  who  begets  or  gives  birth  to  ;  an  engen- 
derer. 

"His  fadir  and  modir,  gendrers  of  hym."  —  Wycliffe: 
Zachariali  xiii.  3. 

gen-der-IAg,  *gen-drynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
f  GENDER,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dparticip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  A*  subst.:  The  act  of  engendering;  the  thing 
•engendered. 

"I  .    .    .    behelde    .    .    .   Ms  gend  rynge  in  his  kyndes." 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  ii.  457. 
•gen  -drure,  s.    [0.  Fr.  (en)oendrure.'} 

1.  The  act  of  begetting  or  procreating. 

2.  That  which  is  engendered  ;  produce,  issue. 
gen-e-g,-gen  -e-sls,  s.     [Gr.  genea=race,  stock, 

family,  and  genesis^origin,  source.] 

Biol.:  The  same  as  PARTHENOGENESIS  (q.  T.). 

gen-e;9,-log  -Ic-sil,  *gen-e-a-log'-Ic  (or  gen-g 
asge-ne),a.  [Eng.  genealog(y)  ;  -ic.-ical.~\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  descent  of  families;  ex- 
hibiting the  succession  of  families  from  a  progeni- 
tor. 

"There  are  many  incidental  verities,  historical,  geo- 
graphical, genealogical,  chronological,  Ac."  —  n'aterland: 
Worki,  viii.  106. 


a  discourse :  logo  =  to  tell,  to  speak  of ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
genealogia.] 

1.  The  history  or  account  of  the  succession  of 
families;  an  enumeration  or  exhibition  of  descent 
in  the  natural  order  of  succession  ;  a  pedigree. 

2.  A  pedigree,  a  lineage ;  the  descent  of  a  family 
from  a  progenitor. 

"The  ancients  ranged  chaos  into  several  regions;  and 
in  that  order  successively  rising  one  from  another  as  if 
it  was  a  pedigree  or  genealogy."— Burnet:  Theory  «f  the 
Earth. 

*3.  Offspring,  generation. 

"Their  several  wives,  and  a  joyous  genealogy  out  of 
them." — Sterne:  Sentimental  Journey;  The  Supper. 

*ge'n'-e-arch,  s.  [Gr.  genos=a  race,  a  tribe,  and 
a re  ho  =  to  rule,  to  govern.]  The  governor  of  a 
tribe  ;  the  chief  of  a  family. 

£en'-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.]  The  plural  of  genus  (q.v.). 

*gen-er-a-bll  -I-ty\  s.  [English  generable;  -ity.] 
Capability  of  being  generated  or  produced. 

*gen  -er-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  generabilis,  from  genero 
=  to  beget;  Ital.  generabile ;  Sp,  generable.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  begotten,  produced,  or  generated. 

"  But  we  speak  here  of  the  original  life  of  the  soul  itsel  f, 
that  this  is  substantial,  neither  generable  nor  corrupti- 
ble."— Cudu'orth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  862. 

gen'-er-al,  *gen-er-all,  *gen-er-alle,  a.,  adv. 
&  a.  [Fr.  general,  from  Lat.  </enerah'8=pertaining 
to  a  genus  or  race;  genus  (genit.  generis) =0.  race; 
Sp.  general;  Itai.  generate.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  whole  genus,  kind, 
class,  or  order;  not  special;  not  particular. 

"They,  because  some  have  been  admitted  without  trial, 
make  that  fault  general  which  is  particular."—  Whitgifte. 
*2.  Collective. 

"  Our  general  forces  at  Bridgenorth  shall  meet." 

Shakeap.;  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  iii.  2. 

3.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  whole  community ; 
public,  common. 

"Nor  failed  they  to  express  how  much  they  praised, 
That  for  the  general  safety  he  despised 
His  own."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  481. 

4.  Common  to  many  or  the  majority ;  extensive, 
though  not  universal. 

5.  Not  directed  to  any  single  or  particular  object ; 
taking  in  the  whole;  as,  to  take  a  general  view  of 
a  subject. 

6.  Lax  in  signification ;  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular or  special  use  or  import ;  not  specific ;  in- 
definite, vague. 

"Where  the  author  speaks  more  strictly  and  particu- 
larly on  any  theme,  it  will  explain  the  more  loose  and 
general  expressions." — Watts. 

L  Not  restrained  by  narrow  or  distinctive  limita- 
tions ;  wide. 

"No  general  characters  of  parties  (call  them  either 
sects  or  churches)  can  be  so  fully  and  exactly  drawn,  as 
to  comprehend  all  the  several  members  of  them;  at  least 
all  such  as  are  received  under  that  denomination." — 
Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther.  (Pref.) 

8.  Common,  usual,  ordinary. 

"I've  been  bold, 
For  that  I  knew  it  the  most  general  way." 

Shakeap.:  Tfmon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

9.  In  all;  taken  or  viewed  as  a  whole  or  in  the 
gross. 

"His  general  behavior  vain,  ridiculous." — Shakesp.: 
Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  1. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Generally,  commonly, 

"  Should  go  so  general  current." 

Shakeap.;  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 


C.   As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I,  The  whole;  thatwhichcomprehendsorincludes 
all,  or  the  chief  part;    that  which  is  general;   op- 
posed to  particular;  general  principles. 

"To  conclude  from  particulars  to  generals  is  a  false 
way  of  arguing." — lintuim1, 

*2.  The  public,  the  community ;  the  general  body 
of  the  people. 
*3.  That  which  is  general  or  common  to  all. 

"All  curabilities,    .    .    . 
Severals  and  generals  of  grace." 

Sluikesp.;  Troilutt  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2  (1). 

"The  war's  whole  art  each  private  soldier  knows, 
And  with  a  general's  love  of  conquest  glows." 

Addison:  The  Campaign,  296. 

*5.  A  leader,  a  chief. 

"  The  general  of  your  woes." 

Shakesp..-  Kumeu  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. :  The  chief  or  head  of  an  order,  or  of  all 
the  houses  or  congregations  established  under  the 
same  rule. 

"After  the  bishops  come  the  mitred  abbots  .  .  .  with 
the  generals  of  the  religious  orders."— Dr.  II.  Vaughan; 
Year  of  Preparation  fur  Vatican  Council,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Military: 

(1)  One  of  the  chief  military  officers  of  a  country 
or  government ;  the  commander  of  an  army  or  of  a 
division  or  brigade  ;  a  general  officer. 

(2)  A  generaldrum-call  beaten  in  the  morning,  to 
give  notice  to  the  infantry  to  be  ready  to  march. 
[GENERALE,  (2).] 

*3.  Naut. :  An  admiral. 

IF  In  general^  *  In  the  genera 7,  *For  the  general: 
In  ttio  main ;  generally  speaking ;  as  a  rule ;  for  the 
most  part. 

"  The  cloth,  in  general,  will  resist  water  for  some  time; 
but  that  which  has  the  strongest  glaze  will  resist  long- 
est."— Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

If  General  is  commonly  affixed  to  words  express- 
ive of  rank  or  office,  with  the  force  of  highest  or 
senior;  as,  Adjutant-General,  Attorney-General, 
Postmaster-General,  c&c. 

general-agent,  s. 

Law:   A  person  authorized  by  his  principal  to 

sign  all  contracts, .execute  all  deeds,  and  act  in 
every  way  as  his  agent. 

general-bass,  s. 

Music :  Thorough  bass. 

general-council,  s. 

Ch.Hist.:  [COUNCIL,  (ECUMENICAL.] 

general- court,  s.    A  court  of  legislature. 

general-dealer,  s.  One  who  deals  in  all  the 
articles  of  daily  use,  instead  of  confining  himself  to 
one  particular  branch  of  trade. 

general-demurrer,  s. 

Law:  [DEMURRER.] 

general-Issue,  s. 

Law:  An  issue  which  traverses  and  denies  at  once 
the  whole  declaration,  without  offering  any  special 
matter  whereby  to  evade  it. 

"As  in  trespass,  non  culpabilis,  not  guilty;  in  debt  upon 
contract,  nunquam  indebitatus,  that  he  never  wan  in- 
debted; in  debt  on  bond,  nonestfactutn,  it  is  not  his  deed; 
on  an  assumpsit,  non  assumpsit,  he  made  no  such  promise: 
or  in  an  action  on  a  warranty,  that  he  did  not  warrant,  or 
on  an  agreement,  that  he  did  not  agree.  These  pleas  are 
called  the  general  issue,  because,  by  importing  an  abso- 
lute and  general  denial  of  what  is  alleged  in  the  declara- 
tion, they  amount  at  once  to  an  issue:  by  which  we  mean 
ft  fact  affirmed  on  one  side  and  denied  on,  tiie  other." — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  11. 

general-lien,  s. 

Law:  The  right  to  detain  a  chattel,  &c.,  until 
payment  be  made  not  only  for  the  particular  arti- 
cle, but  of  any  balance  that  may  be  due  on  a 
general  account  in  the  same  lino  of  business. 

general-officer,  s. 

Mil. :  An  officer  commanding  an  army,  a  division, 
or  a  brigade ;  a  general. 

general  post-office,  s.    [POST-OFFICE.] 

general-ship,  s. 

Naut. :  A  ship  advertised  by  the  owners  as  a  gen- 
eral carrier,  and  not  under  special  contract  to  any 
particular  merchant  or  merchants. 

general-staff,  s. 

Mil. :  The  staff  of  an  army.    [STAFF.] 
general-tail,  s. 

Eng.  Law :  An  estatfrtail  where  one  parent  only 
is  specified  whence  the  issue  must  be  derived. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    J6~wl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  ahus.     -hie,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


general-term 

general-term,  s. 

Logic:  A  term  which  is  the  sign  of  a  general  con- 
ception or  notion. 

IT  General  term  of  a  series:  That  term  from  which 
any  term  whatever  may  be  deduced,  by  assigning 
proper  values  to  the  arbitrary  constants  which 
r  it. 


1]  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  general  and 
niversal:  "The  general  is  to  the  universal  what 
the  part  is  to  the  whole.  What  is  general  includes 
the  greater  part  or  number:  what  is  universal 
includes  every  individual  or  part.  The  general 
rule  admits  of  many  exceptions  :  the  universal  rule 
admits  of  none.  Human  government  has  the  gen- 
eral good  for  its  object:  the  government  of  Provi- 
dence is  directed  to  universal  good.  General  is 
opposed  to  particular,  and  universal  to  individual." 
{Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

*gen-er-a'-le  (pi.  gen-Sr-a'-lI-a)  (1),  s.  [Latin 
neut.  sing,  of  <7eneraJw=general.] 

1.  That  which  is  general. 

2.  The  usual  commons  in  a  religious  house. 

3.  PL  :  Generalities  ;  general  terms. 

"Destined  to  serve  as  the  generalia  or  first  principles  of 
the  various  arts."—/.  S.  Mill.  (  Ogilvie.  ) 

*gen-er-ale(2),«.    [Fr.] 

Milit.  ;  Formerly  a  beat  of  drum  for  the  assembly 
of  all  the  troops  preparatory  to  a  march  or  to  going 
into  action.  When  beaten  unexpectedly  it  was  the 
signal  for  the  whole  of  the  troops  to  assemble  at  the 
alarm-posts.  (  Voyle.) 

"  Hurrah,  boys  !  the  morning  of  battle  has  come, 
Ami  the  generate  's  beating  on  many  a  dram." 

Davis:  Battle-Eve  of  the  Brigade. 

'gSn'-er-al-Sss,  s.  [English  general  ,'  -ess.]  A 
female  general  or  commander. 

"He  hastily  nominates  generalesses."  —  Carlyte:  French 
Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  vii.,  %  6. 

*gen'-§r-al-Is.m,  s.    [Eng.  general  ;  -ism.] 

1.  A  general  conclusion. 

2.  A  platitude. 

"He  began  with  generaltsms  about  humility.*'—  Burton: 
City  of  the  Saints,  ch.  v. 

gSn-Sr-al-Is  -sl-m6,  s.  [Ital.  &  Sp.  ;  Fr.  gtntr- 
aZfSstme.]  A  commander-in-chief  ;  the  chief  com- 
mander of  an  army  consisting  of  two  or  more  grand 
divisions  under  separate  generals. 

"In  case  of  any  foreign  invasion,  the  King  was  by  law 
to  be  generalissimo,  to  command  the  people  for  their  own 
safety."  —  Ludlow;  JUetnoira;  King  Charles'  Case. 

ggn-e"r-al-I-t#,  *gen-er-al-i-tie,  *.  [Fr.  gt.n- 
tralite,,  from  Lat.  generalitas,  from  ge  neratis—  gen- 
eral ;  Sp.  generalidad;  T.t&\.  generalita.] 

*1.  The  state  of  being  general;  the  quality  of  in- 
cluding species  or  particulars. 

2.  A  general  statement  ;  a  statement  which  is  not 
specific,  but  applies  to  a  whole  class  taken  collect- 
ively ;  a  statement  which  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
particular  case. 

3.  The  main  body  ;  the  bulk  ;  the  greatest  part  ; 
the  majority. 

*4>  PI.  :  General  affairs  ;  the  interests  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

*5.  A  district  governed  by  a  general. 

gen'-e'r-al-Iz-a-ble,  a.  [English  generaliz(e')  ; 
•able.}  That  may  or  can  be  generalized  or  reduced 
under  a  general  rule,  or  referred  to  a  particular 
class  or  genus. 

gSn-Sr-al-Iz-a  -tion,  gen-e"r-al-Is.-a  -tion,  a. 
[Fr.  generalisation  j  Sp.  generalizacion.}  [GENER- 
ALIZE.] 

1,  The  act  or  process  of  generalizing  ;  the  act  of 
making  general,  or  of   bringing  several   objects 
agreeing  in  some  point  under  a  common  or  general 
name,  head,  or  class  ;  an  extending  from  particu- 
lars to  generals. 

"This    has   led   some    philosophers    to    suppose    that 
another  faculty  besides  abstraction,  to  which  they  have 
*iven  the  name  of  generalization,  is  necessary  to  account 
orthe  formation  of  genera  and  species."  —  Stewart:  On 
the  Human  Mind,  pt.  iv.,  g  1. 

2.  A  general  inference. 

g8n'-e*r-al-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  JTr.  gtntraliser;  Sp. 
fenerahzar,  from  Lat.  generating  general  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  reduce  to  or  arrange  in  a  genus  ;  to  view  in 
relation  to  a  genus  or  genera  ;  to  bring,  as  a  par- 
ticular fact  or  series  of  facts,  into  relation  with  a 
wider  circle  of  facts. 

"  The  mind,  therefore,  makes  its  utmost  endeavor^  to 
generalize  its  ideas,  begins  early  with  siu-h  us  are  most 
familiar,  comes  in  time  to  those  that  are  less  so."  —  Bol- 
ingbroke;  Essay  on  Human  Knowledge.,  %  5. 

2.  To  deduce  or  infer  as  a  general  principle  from 
many  particulars. 

."A  mere  conclusion,  generalized  from  a  multitude  of 
facts."  —  Coleridge. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  employ  one's  self  in  generaliza- 
tion ;  to  generalize  objects. 
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gen  -er-al-lf ,  *gen-er-al  i,  *gen-er-al-liclie, 

*gen-er-al-lye,  o//r.    [Eng.  generat  ;  -/>/.  ] 

1.  In  general ;  without  specification  or  exact  lim- 
itation. 

''Generally  we  would  not  have  those  who  read  this  work 
of  Syli-a  Sylvnruw,  account  it  strange  that  we  have  set 
down  particulars  untried."  —  Bacon:  Salra  Sylvartim. 
(Pref.) 

2.  Collectively;  in  a  body;  not  partially  or  sever- 
ally, but  universally. 

"  I  counsel  that  all  Israel  be  generally  gathered  unto 
thee."— 2  Samuel  xvii.  11. 

3.  In  the  main  ;  in  general ;  for  the  most  or  great- 
est part ;  mainly,  principally. 

"Look,  when  you  will,  into  sessions-papers,  and  other 
accounts  of  bad  people,  who  have  suffered  for  their 
crimes,  and  you  will  generally  find  they  began  by  neglect- 
ing the  sabbath."— GiJpin.-  Works,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  30. 

4.  In  the  main  ;  without  minute  detail. 

"Those  who  are  driven  into  the  fold  are,  generally 
speaking,  rather  made  hypocrites  than  converts." — 
Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther.  (Pref.) 

5.  Ordinarily,  commonly,  usually. 

If  For  the  difference  between  generally  and  com- 
monly, see  COMMONLY. 
*gem  -er-al-ness,  s.    [Eng.  general;  -ness.'} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  general ;   wide 
extent,  though  short  of  universality. 

"They  had,  with  a  general  consent,  rather  springing 
by  the  generalness  of  the  cause  than  of  any  artificial 
practice,  set  themselves  in  arms." — Sidney, 

2.  Commonness,  frequency,  usualness, 
gen  -e"r-al-shlp,  s.    [Eng.  general;  •ship.'] 

1.  The  office  or  rank  of  a  general ;  command  as  a 
general. 

"Thus  those  fifteen  hundred  horse  which  marched 
northward,  within  very  few  days  were  brought  to  nothing, 
and  the  generalship  of  the  Lord  Digby  to  an  end." — 
Clarendon:  Civil  War,  ii.  718. 

2.  A  title  of  respect  addressed  to  a  general. 

"  Your  generalship  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene 
when  he  fought  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Belgrade."— 
Goldsmith:  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  U. 

3.  The  skill  of  a  general ;  military  skill  exhibited 
in  the  management  of  troops  and  the  conduct  of 
war ;  strategical  skill. 

"Cicero  laughs,  in  one  of  his  letters,  at  his  general- 
ship."— Bolingbroke:  Letters  on  History. 

4.  The  discharge  of  the  functions  of  a  general. 

5.  Judicious  or  skillful    tactics  or  management 
generally. 

*gen  -er-al-tj,  s.  [English  general;  -ty.~\  The 
whole  ;  the  totality. 

"  The  municipal  laws  of  this  kingdom  are  of  a  vast  ex- 
tent, and  include  in  their  generally  all  those  several  laws 
which  are  allowed  as  the  rule  of  justice  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings."— Hale:  Prim.  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

gen'-er-ant,  a.  &*.  [Lat.  generans,  pr.  par.  of 
genero=to  beget,  to  gender  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective ; 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Begetting,  producing,  generative. 

"In  such  pretended  generations  the  generant  or  active 
principle  is  supposed  to  be  the  sun,  which,  being  an  in- 
animate body,  cannot  act  otherwise  than  by  his  heat."— 
Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Math. :  Acting  as  a  generant  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  generates,  begets,  or 
produces ;  the  generative  principle  or  power. 

"Some  believe  the  soul  made  by  God,  some  by  angels, 
and  some  by  the  generant.1' — Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientifica, 
ch.  iii. 

II.  Math. :  That  which  by  its  motion  generates  or 
is  conceived  as  generating  a  line,  figure,  or  solid 
body :  thus,  a  circle  revolving  about  its  diameter  as 
an  axis  is  the  generant  of  a  sphere.    [GENERATION.] 

gen  -§r-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  generatus,  pa.  par.  of 
genero=to  produce;  genus  (genit.  generis)  =  a  race, 
offspring.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  beget,  to  propagate,  to  procreate. 

2.  To  produce  or  bring  into  life ;  to  give  existence 
to. 

3.  To   cause   to   be;   to   produce.     (Of   material 
things.) 

4.  To  cause,  to  produce ;  to  give  origin  or  rise  to, 
(Of  immaterial  things.) 

"Yet  we  ought  to  remember  that  it  is  the  nature  of 
injustice  to  generate  injustice."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.xvL 

II.  Math.:  To  trace  out  or  form  as  a  line, figure, 
or  solid  body  by  the  motion  of  a  point  or  a  magni- 
tude of  inferior  order. 

"If  a  mathematical  surface  be  moved  according  to  a 
mathematical  law,  the  volume  swept  over  by  it,  in  its 
motion,  is  said  to  be  generated  by  it,  and  is  a  mathemat- 
ical solid  or  volume. "-./tot; fes  A  Peck:  Mathem.  Dictionary. 


generation 


*B.  Intrans.:  To  beget,  propagate,  or  procreate- 
"Those  creatures  which  beinp  wild  generate  seldom 
being  tame,  generate  often."—  Bacon. 

gen  -er-at-Ing,  pr.  par,,  a.  &  s.    [GENERATE,  r.J 
A.  &  B.  A*  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  net  or  process  of  begetting,  pro- 
ducing, or  originating. 

generating-function,  s. 

Math.:  A  term  used  by  Laplace,  in  solving  equa- 
tions of  differences,  to  denote  any  function  of  .r 
considered  with  reference  to  the  coefficients  of  its 
expansion  in  powers  of  x. 

generating-Hne,  or  figure,  s. 

Math.:  A  lino  or  figure  by  the  motion  of  which  a 
figure  or  solid  is  conceived  to  bo  generated  or  de- 
scribed. 

generatlng-plate,  s. 

Elect.:  The  positive  plate  in  a  voltaic  couple,  or" 
the  plate  which  is  dissolved,  generally  a  plate  of 
zinc. 

generatlng-surface,  «.  The  heating  surface  of 
a  Boiler ;  that  on  which  heat  is  applied  to  generate 
steam. 

gen  er-a  -tion,  *gen-er-a-cioun,  *gen-er-a- 
cyon,  s.  [Fr.  generation,  from  Lat.  generatio,  from 
generatus.  pa.  par.  of  genero—to  generate;  Sp.  gen- 
eracion;  Ital.  generazione;  Port.  generocdo.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  begetting,  procreating  or  producing- 

"So  fertile  be  the  flouds  in  generation." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  xii.  1. 

*2.  The  act  of  producing,  causing  or  giving  rise  or 
existence  to. 

"Seals  make  excellent  impressions:  and  so  it  maybe 
thought  of  sounds  in  their  first  generation." — Bacon, 
*3.  Progeny;  offspring;  issue. 

"The  barbarous  Scythian, 
Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  well  neighbored."       Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  I. 

4.  A  single  succession  or  step  in  natural  descent,, 
as  the  children  of  the  same  parents;  an  age  or 
period  between  ono  succession  and  another. 

"Four  generations  of  Stuarts  had  waged  a  war  to  the 
death  with  four  generations  of  Puritans." — Alaeaulatj: 
Ifist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

5.  The  people  of  the  same  period  or  ago ;  those 
living  at  the  same  time. 

"O  faithless  and  perverse  generation,  who  hath  warned 
you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?"— Luke  ix.  4L 

6.  A  family ;  a  race. 

"Thy  mother's  of  my  generation." 

Shakesp..-  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  J, 

*7.  A  pedigree,  lineage,  or  descent. 

"Thus  from  the  fact  of  Lot,  we  derive  the  generation  of 
Ruth,  and  blessed  Nativity  of  our  Savior." — Browne.-  Vul- 
gar Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch,  xxi. 

*8.  An  age. 

"Every  where  throughout  all  generations  and  ages  of 
the  Christian  world,  no  church  ever  perceived  the  word  of 
God  to  be  against  it."— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math. :  The  formation  of  any  magnitude  by  the 
motion  of  a  point,  or  a  magnitude  of  an  inferior 
order.    Thus,  if  a  point  move  in  accordance  with 
any  mathematical  law,  the  path  which  it  traces  out 
is  said  to  be  generated  by  tne  point,  and  is  a  math- 
ematical line.    If  a  mathematical  line  be  moved  in 
accordance  with  a  mathematical  law.  the  surface 
in  which  it  is  always  found  is  said  to  be  generated 
by  the  line,  and  is  always  a  mathematical  surface. 
The  moving  point  or  magnitude  is  called  the  gener- 
atrix, and  the  law  according  to  which  the  motion 
takes  place  is  called  the  law  of  generation.  ( Dailies - 
<6  Peck.) 

2.  Phys.  Anat.:  The  function  which  has  for  its 
object  the  propagation  of  the  species,  generation, 
presents  many  points  of  resemblance  in  plants  and 
animals.    In  the  former  it  is  cryptogamic,  or  phan- 
erogamic; in  the  latter  non-sexual  or  sexual.    In 
the  cryptogamic    and   non-sexual   generation,  the 
new  individual  is  developed    by  a  separation  of 
particles  from  the  body  of  the  parent,  by  which  the 
new  formation    is   nourished  until  it  lias  so    far 
matured  as  to  be  capable  of  an  independent  exist- 
ence.     (Todd  <fc   Bowman:     Phys.  Anat.,  vol.  i., 
introd.  p.  25.) 

IT  (1)  Alternation  of  generation,  alternate  gener- 
ation. 

Biol.:  [ALTERNATION.] 

(2)  Equivocal,  or  Spontaneous  generation: 

Biol.:  The  view  that  some  of  the  lower  animals 
or  plants,  or  the  primordial  form  of  one  or  other,  or 
both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  may 
have  sprung  from  lifeless  matter  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  previously  existing  parent.  Alleged 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.  '  wore,     wolf,     w5rlt,     whd,     son;     mate,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     ce  =  €;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw.. 
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instances  of  such  equivocal  generation  were  shown 
to  be  unfounded,  but  essentially  the  same  view  has 
been  revived  as  an  hypothesis  by  H<eckel  and  some 
«volutionists.  It  is  called  by  Huxley  abiogenesis 
(q.  v.).  For  other  kinds  of  generation ,  see  Fissi- 
parous,  Gemmiparous,  Larviparous,  Oviparous, 
Pupiparous,  and  Viviparous. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  generation 
anaiage:  "Those  who  are  born  at  the  same  time 
constitute  a  generation;  that  period  of  time  which 
comprehends  the  age  of  man  is  the  age :  there  may 
therefore  bo  many  generations  spring^  up  in  the 
course  of  an  age;  a  fresh  generation  is  springing 
up  every  day,  which  in  the  course  of  an  age  pass 
away,  and  are  succeeded  by  fresh  generations." 
iEng.Synon.) 

gen  -er-a-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  generatif,  from  Lat.  gen- 
eratus,  pa.  par.  of  genero=to  generate;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  (fenerativo.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  generating, 
procreating,  or  producing;   pertaining   to  genera- 
tion or  production. 

"  They  haue  the  seed  of  regeneration  by  the  ministerie 
of  the  church,  which  vseth  to  that  end  and  purpose  not 
onely  the  word,  but  the  sacraments,  both  hauing  genera, 
tive  force  and  vertue."— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  §  60. 

2.  Prolific ;  fruitful. 

"If  there  hath  been  such  a  gradual  diminution  of  the 
.generative  faculty  upon  the  earth,  why  was  there  not  the 
like  decay  in  the  production  of  vegetables?  " — Bentley. 
•(Todd.) 

generative-tissue,  «. 
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*ge-ner -Ic-al,  a.  [Latin  r,ener(is)  (genit.  of 
genus)  =  a  kind;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -jca(.]  The  same  as 
GENERIC  (q.  v.). 

&e-ner  -IC-al-ljF,  adv.  [English  generical;  -ly.] 
\\  ith  regard  to  genus  or  generic  characteristics. 

gS-ner -Ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  generical;  -ness.] 
Iho  quality  or  state  of  being  generical. 

*ge-ner-If-I-ca -tion,  s.  [Latin  genus  (genit. 
generis)  =  a  kind,  a  class,  and/aci'o=to  make.]  The 
act  of  generalizing;  generalization. 

gen-er-OS  -I-tf,  s.    [Fr.  gt-nerosite,  from  Latin 

; enerositas,  from  generosus—ot  noble  birth ;  genus 
?enit.   generis)  =race,    family;    Sp.    generosidad; 
tal.  generosita.]    [GENEROUS.] 
*1.  Illustrious ;  of  noble  descent  or  birth. 
"Their  eyes  are  commonly  black  and  small,  noses  little, 
nails  almost  as  long  as  their  fingers,  but  serving  to  dis- 
tinguish   their   generosity." — Harris:     Voyages,    vol.   i., 
p.  465. 

2.  In  the  ethical  sense :  That  nobility  of  character 
which  was  once  supposed  to  go  with  nobility  of 
descent,  but  which  is  now  known  not  to  depend  on 
birth,  but  to  be  present  in  certain  individuals  in  all 
ranks  of  society,  and  absent  from  others  of  the  high 
as  well  as  the  low. 

"Generosity  is  the  part  of  a  soul  raised  above  the  vul- 
gar. There  is  in  it  something  of  what  we  admire  in 
heroes,  and  praise  with  a  degree  of  rapture." — Goldsmith  • 
The  Bee,  No.  3. 

3.  Liberality,  munificence. 


,,.,. 


eratore.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who,  or  that  which  begets, 
generates,  produces,  or  propagates;  a  propagator 

-or  procreator. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Aerated  Water:  An  apparatus  for  generating 
•carbonic-acid  gas  for  charging  soda-fountains,  or 
bottles  with  aerated  water. 

2.  Chem. :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  elements  or 
•compounds  from  which  a  more  complex  substance 

is  obtained.  Thus  ethyl,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid 
are  the  generators  of  acetic  ether ;  and  benzoic  acid 
and  glycocpll  are  the  generators  of  hippuric  acid. 
By  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies  these  substances 
can  be  resolved  into  their  generators,  and  so  the 
constitution  of  a  complex  body  can  be  determined ; 
thus,  Lecithin,  a  constituent  of  the  brain,  has  the 
formula  CHH9oN'P-Oa ;  it  has  six  generators,  gly- 
cerin, phosphoric  acid,  stearic  acid,  glycol,  methyl 
alcohol,  and  ammonia ;  therefore  it  is  found  to  be  a 
distearateglycerophosphate  of  choline.andcholine 
has  been  found  to  be  a  trimethyl  oxyethyl  ammo- 
nium hydrate  (CH3)3N-CH2-OH-CH/OH. 

3.  Distill. :  A  retort  in  which  volatile  hydrocar- 
bons are  distilled  from  liquid  or  solid  matters. 

4.  Music :  A  ground  note,  fundamental  bass,  root, 
derivative.   The  principal  sound  or  sounds  by  which 
•others  are  produced,  as  the  lower  c  for  the  treble  of 
the  harpsichord,  which  beside  its  octave  will  strike 
an  attentive  ear  with  its  twelfth  above  or  o  in  alt, 
and  with  its  fifteenth  above  or  c  in  alt. 

5.  Steam:  A  vessel  in  which  steam  is  generated 
from  water,  for  use  in  a  steam-engine,  a  heating 
apparatus,  &c.    The  term  was  first  .applied  to  the 
Perkins   steam-boiler,   in   which   water   in  small 
•quantity  was  heated  to  a  high  temperature.    It  is 
now  specifically  applied  to  a  class  of  instantaneous 
generators.    The  name  is  now  rapidly  coming  into 
Tise  for  all  apparatus  for  generating  steam,  being 
held   to   be   more   correct   than    the  usual  term 

tSTEAM-BOILER.] 

gen  -Sr-a-trlx,  s.   [Lat.] 


genet 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math.:   A   term   formerly  used,  meaning  tho 
same  as  generation.    In  the  genesis  of  figures,  the 
moving  magnitude  or  point  is  called  the  describent ; 
the  guiding  lino  of  the  motion  is  called  the  dirigent. 
[GENERATION,  II.  1.1 

2.  Script.  Canon:  The  first  book  of  tho  Pentateuch, 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  Bible.    In  tlu> 
Hebrew  original,  as  well  as  in  tho  Soptuagint  and 
all  modern  versions,  it  occupies  this  place.    It  is 
called  in  Hebrew  bereshlth,  which    is    its  initial 
word,  correctly  translated  in  the  authorized  Eng- 
lish version,    **In  the  beginning."      The   opening 
chapter  narrates  the  creation  by  God  of  this  earth 
and  all  worlds  (i.  1-16) ;  ch.  ii.  1-3  should  have  been 
added  to  this  chapter.    Chapters  ii.  4-end  to  xi.  9, 
are  occupied  with  archaic  events  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race  generally.    At  xi.  10  a  genealogy 
begins,  designed  to  give  the  pedigree  of  Abram  or 
Abraham,  "the  father  of  the  faithful,"  divinely 
selected  from  an  idolatrous  race  and  family  (Joshua 
xxiv.  2)  to  found  a  race  (the  chosen  Jewish  one) 
who  should  be  the  special  depositaries  and  defend- 
ers of  true  religion  against  other  races  more  or  loss 
apostate  or  unenlightened.    The  remainder  of  the 
book  gives  the  history  of  Abraham,  and  those  of  his 
immediate  descendants  who  were  special  heirs  of 
the  promises  made  to  him— viz.,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
the  twelve  patriarchs  (Hob.  xi.  9).    Counting  only 
from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  last  event  in 
Genesis  (the  death  of  Joseph),  the  space  of  time  is 
vast;  but  as  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint,  and  the 


traction ;  nobly  born. 

"The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  hent  the  gates." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  6. 

2.  Noble,  honorable,  magnanimous ;  highmiuded. 
(Of  persons.) 

"All  men  affect  to  seem  generous,  and  will  say,  they 
scorn  to  be  base."— Borrow,  vol.  i.,  ser.  19. 

3.  Noble,  honorable,  worthy  of  a  highminded  per- 


author  of  the  work,  deriving  his  knowledge  of  the 
events  prior  to  his  time  either  from  direct  revela- 
tion or  from  prior  documents  consulted  under 
Divine  guidance.  In  A.  D.  1753  Astruc,  an  eminent 
French  medical  professor,  attempted  to  point  out 
two  such  documents,  distinguishable  by  the  fact 
that  in  one  the  Divine  Being  is  called  almost  always 
E/ohim,  while  in  the  other  he  is  named  Jehovah. 


"And  Edith  lent  her  generous  aid, 
And  wept,  and  Lorn  for  mercy  prayed." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  26. 

4.  High-spirited;  possessed  of  or  showing  high- 
breeding  or  blood. 

5.  Full  of  spirit  or  strength ;  strong,  heating. 
"The   phlegm,   even  in    this   generous   wine,   waa  co- 
pious."— Boyle. 

6.  Full,   overflowing,    abundant;  as,  a   generous 
table. 

7.  Liberal,  munificent,  openhanded,  bountiful. 

"  Generous  and  charitable,  prompt  to  serve." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

8.  Characterized  by  or  manifesting  liberality  or 
munificence ;  as,  a  generous  gift  or  action. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  generous  and  benefi- 
cent, see  BENEFICENT. 

gen  -Sr-ous-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  generous;  -ly.'} 

1.  With   nobility   of  mind   or   character ;  nobly, 
magnanimously. 

"Despise  money  generously,  and  forgive  your  enemy 
bravely." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  10. 

2.  In  a  generous,  liberal,  or  munificent  manner: 
with  generosity ;  liberally,  freely,  bountifully. 

'"Tis  better  generously  bestowed  on  those 
Than  left  the  plunder  of  our  country's  foes." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xviii.  851. 

gen  -?r-ous-ness,  s.  [English  generous;  -ness.'] 
Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  generous ;  generosity, 
nobility,  highmmdedness,  liberality. 


against  it,  maintaining  that  in  every  case  there  was 
a  reason  why  the  Divine  name  which  wo  find  in  the 
particular  verse  was  chosen.  Most  critical  scholars 
adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Astruc,  and  perpetually 
speak  of  the  Elohist— i.  e.,  the  writer  who  habit- 
ually calls  God  Elohim  (q.  v.)  =  and  the  Jehovist, 
who  designates  him  Jehovah  (q.  v.).  Hnpfleld  and 
Boehmer  assign  the  composition  of  Genesis  to  five 
writers :  the  Elohist,  the  second  Elohist,  the  Jeho- 
vists,  and  the  Later  Editor  or  Compiler.  Colenso 
reduces  the  five  to  four,  making  the  second  Elohist 
and  the  first  Jehovist  the  same  person,  writing  at 
different  periods  of  his  life.  The  bishop  gives  the 
following  as  probable  dates  of  the  several  writers, 
in  Genesis,  who,  he  thinks,  possibly  were  the  proph- 
ets whose  names  are  appended: 

The  first  Elohist  B.  o.  1100  to  1060      Samuel. 
The  second  Elohist    )  in,,,, .    ,,,.,,      VT  ^ 
and  first  Jehovist      \  106°  to  101°      Nathan. 
The  second  Jehovist     1036  Gad. 

The  Deuteronomist        641  to  624      Jeremiah. 
There  are  many  expressions  common  to  the  first 
hlohist  and  Ezekiel. 

Omitting  fractions  of  verses  the  following  are  the 
portions  of  Genesis  attributed  to  the  first  Elohist, 
and  they  form  a  continuous  narrative : 

Chapters  i.  ii.  1-3;  v.  vi.  9-14,  17-22;  vii.  6-9,  11,  13-16,  18, 
19,  21-24;  viii.  1-5,  13-19;  ix.  1-17,  28,  29;  xi.  10-26,31,  32;  xii 
4-6,  12;  xiii.  6,  12;  xvi.  1,  3,  15,  16;  xvii.  1.27;  xix.  29;  xxi. 
2-5;  Mill.  1-20;  xxv.  7-17,  19-21,  24-26;  xxvi.  34,  35;  xxviii. 
1-9;  Mil.  24,  29,  32-34;  xxx.  1,  4,  13,  17-24;  xxxi.  18;  xxxv. 
9-16,  19,  20,  22-29;  xxxvi.  1-19,  31-40;  xxxvii.  1,  2,  28,  36;  xlvi 
6-27;  xlvii.  7-11,  27,  28;  xlviii  3-7;  xlix.  1,  29. 


.generates  a  line,  figure,  or  solid, 
ge-ner'-lc,  a.    TLat.  gener(is)  (genit. 


The  Deuteronomist  is  credited  with  : 


sis);  adj.  suff.  -all 


Chapters  vi.  4;  x.  8-12;  xv.  1-21:  xviii    18    19-  xiii    1418- 
niv.  69,  60;  xivi,  4,  6;  inv.  8.  s 


.  [Gr.  9ene«j«=origin,  source, 


The  rest  of  the  book  is  attributed  to  the  first 


fassions,  vol.  ii.,  dis.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

generic-area,  s. 


,    .                          '*'      .  horseman  from  "the  Berber'  tribe  of"Zeneta,  "who 

tli           exPlanation  of  the  origin  or  source  of  any-  supplied^  the  Moorish  Sultans  of  Grenada  with  i 

_  Bot.,  ZoQl.,  &  Geog. :  An  area  to  which  a  genus  is       3.  Production, 

limited.    When  there  is  one  spot  within  this  area        "  If  the  blood  becomes  choked  with  inert  matter,  there  »m>u»u  »ui 

ttMs?s^±?AfM?&*ftayns  ssBSSnsatfsS  rr" of  taS^-^-  &-**•  &,  «*-«$*•£>.  )m.*« ,  iFr.genette 

metrOPOliS'                                                                                    <-  T"  «"  —  -~  -  "  '  Ufcl^te'SteTf^  Anrabb%dr£lTn 


vY  Jiioonsn  auitans  or  (jrenatia  with  a 
body  of  horse,  on  which  they  placed  great  reliance. 
(Wedgwood.)'}  A  small-sized,  well-proportioned, 
Spanish  horse ;  a  jennet. 


A    i    tu 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tia.n  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  chun; 


9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    tnis;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f 
-tion,      -sion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


genethliac 
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genista 


I.  Ord.  Lanrj. :  The  fur  of  II.,  which  is  made  up       S.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country,  rendering  help  to  the       2.  In  a  genial  manner ;  so  as  to  cheer  and  enliven  ; 
ntomuffs,  tippets,  &c. ;  henc«,  used  for  catskins    sick  and  wounded,  are  to  be  respected  and  free  from  cap-    cheerfully ;  kindly ;  with  geniality. 


intomuffs,  tippe.-, , ,  

made  up  in  imitation  of  their  fur,  and  used  for  the    tufe--.T 

4.  No  distinction  to  be  made  between  the   sick   and 

-ise'  wounded,  on  account  of  nationality. 

II.  ZoGl.:  Genetta  VUlqaris  or   Viverra  genetta,  a        5.  A  Hag  and  uniform  to  be  adopted,  and  an  armlet  for 

mammal  belonging  to  the  family  Viverridte.    It  is    the  personnel  of  ambulances  and  hospitals.    The  flag  and       *3.  \\ith    pleasure,    enjoyment, 
gray,  spotted  with  black  and  brown,  with  a  long    armlet  to  consist  of  a  red  Greek  cross  on  a  white  ground,    happily, 
tail,  which  is  ringed  with  black  and  white.      There    The  Turks  use  B  red  crescent  in  place  of  the  cross.  ..  To  tas(.e  but  Oj  the  cruni|)g  ne  scattered  to  stray  and 

rds  like  me  was  to  feast  genially."— L:  Bronte: 


"  Freshening  his  lazy  spirits  as  he  ran, 
Unfolded  dentally,  and  spread  the  man." 

Coicjiir:  J'rur/n.vs  i)/  Error,  412. 

or    happiness; 


-ness.}    The 


gin 


v_i/u;<u<iuiiu-_£/*,.  *\i  »•?  *»**»i.i... v*vi.*.  j_i,  just    piaytMi  uu  mi poi  i ;tn i    pari<    in    uuc  iiauw  v      _  .  ,         ,  .      -. 

e-neth'-li-ac,  *ge-netn-li-acfc,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.    German  war,  every  nation  sending  its  contingent  of       ge-ni  -an,  a.    [Gr.  geneion 


genethliaque,  from  Lat.  genelhliacus;  Gr.  geneth-    ambulances,  surgeons,  &C. 

liakos,  from  genethlia=a  birthday  ;  penethlios=pei-       Geneva-cross  s. 

taining  to  one's  birthday ;  gignomai=to  be  born.]  ^ .,.,_  .  A   rc(J   6reok  ^^  Qn 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  nativities  as  cal-    [GENEVA  CONVENTION.] 
culated  by  astrologers ;  showing  the  position  of  the       Cf-nava  irn-am    - 
stars  at  the  birth  of  any  person ;  calculating  nativi-  »n>  •• 
ties. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  birthday  poem  or  ode. 

2.  On 
cnlates 


wh;te 


Eccles.dt  Ch.  Hist.:  The  ordinary  preaching,  gown 


resembles  the  gown  of  a  Cambridge 


ties. 

3.  (PI.): 

predicting 

predominant  at  the  birth. 


pKdict^gthe'futureVeve'ntsof  life  from  the  stars    ^Geneva-watch,  s. 


Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chin. 

ge-nlc  -u-late,  ge-nl.c'-u-la  ted,  a.  [Latin 
geiiiculatus,  from  yeniculum  =  a  knee  or  joint:. 
.liniin.  of  genu=&  knee.] 

1.  Ord.Lttng.:  Kneed;  knee-jointed. 

2.  But.:  Knee-jointed;  bent  abruptly  like  a  knee, 
5  the  stems  of  many  grasses. 

geniculate-ganglion,  s. 

Anat.:  A  gangliform  enlargement  on  the  facial 
nerve, 

ge-nlc  -u-late,  t'.  t.  [GENICULATE,  a.]  To  form 
a  knot  or  joint  in  the  stalk  of  a  plant. 


Horol. :  Properly  a  kind  of  watch  manufactured 

°~  T: ,T  ~^r'   " rf~                             ;'  at  Geneva,  or  of  Swiss  make;  but  also  applied  to 

genethliac;  -al.]    The  same  as  GENETHLIAC  (q.  v.).  any  watch'of  slmiiar  construction.    These  watches 

•fee-neth-ll-al  -O-gy,  s.     [Gr.  g<?..e.Ai-a=birth,  have  neither  fuse  nor  chain,  and  are  of  inferior 

and    logos=&  discourse.]      Divination   as   to   the  workmanship   to     the    American     lever     watch, 

destinies  of  one  newly-born ;  the  act,  art,  or  science  [WATCH.] 

of  casting  nativities ;  astrology.  Gg-ne  -v«.n,  a,  &  s.    [Eng.  Genev(a) ;  -an.] 


e-neth-ll-at  -Ic,  *fe-netu-ll-at-ick,  a.  [GE- 
NETHLIAC.] One  who  is  versed  in  genethliacs ;  one 
who  calculates  nativities. 

"The  genetMiaticks  conjecture  by  the  disposition,  tem- 
per, and  complexion  of  the  person." — Drummond. 


1.  The  act  of  bending  the  knee  or  kneeling ;  genu- 
flexion. 

2.  Knottiness;   the  quality  of  having  knots  or 
joints. 

ten-Ic'-U-lum    s.    [Lat.=little  knee,  dimin.  of 
c-iie -v»iit  u.  <*  8.    ic.ug.  u-e.».vi.u; ,  -u,.._i  genu=a.  knee.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Of  or  pertaining  to  Geneva;  Gene-       Bot.:  Tho  name  given'by  Jungius  and  others  to- 

the  node  of  a  stem. 
ge  -nie  (pi.  ge  -nl-i)  (l),  ».    [JINNEE,  JEXH.] 


fee-net  -Ic,  a.  &  «.    [Gr.  penne.ifco*=having  tho    a  Genevese 
power  of  producing  generation.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  generation  ;  relating  to    1! 


vese. 

B.  As  substantive : 
1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Geneva 


*&e  -nie    (2),  *geny,  «.     [Fr.    genie,    from    Lat- 
'en/it8=genius    (q.  v.}.]     Genius,   disposition,  in- 


point  out,  referring  particularly  to  the  histories  of  mira-         «v_   x  «r£'oa    ..    Jt  0      rTIV   r o •nf^nis  1 
Ses,  when  he  distinguishes  the  physical  or  material  from        Ggn-6-Ve  §B,  a.  &  s.     [*  r.  6r( 


the   genetic   and    formal    mode    of  explaining  them." — 
Strams:  Life  of  Jesus  (trans.  1846),  vol.  i.,  §  8,  p.  SI. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

Med.:  A  medicine  which  acts  on  the  sexual  or- 
gans. 

genetic-affinity,  s. 

Biol. :  Affinity  founded  on  resemblances  existing 
from  a  very  early  age,  and  which  therefore  is  pre- 
sumed to  imply  original  relationship.  It  is  called 
also  histological  affinity.  (S.  P.  Woodward.)  Evo- 
lutionists assign  a  greatly  enlarged  sphere  of  oper- 
ation to  such  genetic  affinity. 

genetic-spiral,  s. 

Bot. :  A  helix  winding  round  the  stem  of  a  plant, 
and  formed  by  the  points  of  growth  of  all  the 
branches.  (Eossiter.) 

£e  nef-I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  genetic;  -al.]  The  same 
as  GENETIC  (q.  v.). 

&e-net'-I-C8.1-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  genetical ;  -ly.]  In 
a  genetic  manner ;  by  means  of  genetics. 

ge-nette  ,  s.    [GENET.] 

*ge-ne-V9,  (1),  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  genevre, 
genievre ;  Ital.  ainefro,  from  Lat.  juniperus^a  juni- 
per (q.  v.).]  A  Kind  of  spirit  prepared  chiefly  from 
rye,  by  mashing,  fermenting,  and  distilling.  The 
spirit  is  returned  to  the  still,  mixed  with  juniper- 
berries,  &c.,  and  redistilled  at  a  gentle  heat. 

G8-ne--vii.(2),«.    [Seedef.] 

Geog.:  The  name  of  the  cl: 

Geneva  Bible,  a.    A  Bib 
Bible  into  English,  made  a 


.,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Geneva ;  Genevan,    (q.  v.).]    A 
.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Geneva.        of  '"ioo.^ 

company;  at- 


*&e  -nl-O,  s.    [Ital.,  from   Lat.   genius  =  genius 


' 


e  ' 


F      d 


,     .  ., 

man  of  a  particular  disposition  or  turn 

^-»~ 
t        and  cornpound. 


A.  Intrans. :  To  run,  to  go. 

B.  Trans. :  To  further ;  to  advance ;  to  help, 
gg-nl  -al  (1),  a.    [Gr.  £reneion=thechin.] 
Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chin ;  as,  the  genial 

processes. 


Anat. :  A  fan-shaped  muscle  arising  by  a  short 
tendon  from  the  chin  above  the  geniohyoid  muscle, 
and  entering  the  middle  of  tho  tongue  to  bring  it 
forward. 

fte-nI-6-hy -6-glos-sus,  s.  [Gr.  </™e.on=the 
chin;  Imoeides  =  tho  hyoid  bone,  and  </.ossa=the 


genius,  social  enjoyi 

"The  spring  drew  near,  each  felt  B  breast 


INIOGLOSSTJS  (q.  V.). 

gS-nI-6-hy  -old,  a.    [GENIOHYOIDEUS.] 

genionyoid-muscle,  s. 

Anat.:  A  narrow  muscle  arising  from  the  inferior 


With  genial  instinct  filled."  of  the  two  genial  tubercles  behind  the  symphysis 

Camper:  A  Tale,  June,  i.wf.       Qj  tj_e  -aW]  an<j  jnserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of 
•2.  Contributing  to  propagation ;  pertaining  to    the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.    (Quain.) 


marriage  or  procreation ;  generative. 

"  Thou  glad  Genius,  in  whose  gentle  hand 
The  bridall  bower  and  gentull  bed  remain." 

Spenser:  Epithalamion. 

*3.  Presiding  over  marriage. 

"So  many  geniall  or  genitall  gods  and  goddesses."— 
Gaule:  Mag-Astro-Mantix,  p.  149. 


ge-nI-6-hy-<>id  -e-us,  s.  [Gr.  geneion=the  chin, 
and  /itioe.rfc8  =  tho  hyoid  bone.] 

Anat.:  The  geniohyoid  muscle  (q.  v.). 

£5-ni'-6-plas-t? ,  s.  [Gr.  geneion=tbo  chin,  and 
plasso—to  mold.] 

Surg.:  The  restoration  of  the  chin  after  it  has. 
been  injured. 


def.]  4.  Enlivening ;  warming ;  contributing  to  cheerful-  gen -Ip,  s.    [GENIPAP.] 

chief  town  of  Switzerland,  ness  and  life;  supporting  life.  genip-tree,  «. 

ible  or  translation  of  the  "  For  me  kind  Nature  wakes  her  genial  power."                             rftnHTPA-1 

and  published  at  Geneva,  P^  ».<•»  °»  -««». '- lss- .  f »'• .  i™"f*i_ 


its  stating,  in  Gen.  111.  7,  that  our  first  parents  made       „  M        ,        .     h         ft      attached  the  highest  value  The  fruit  of  G.  brasihensuis  also  eaten i  ,u  „.  ,,.; 

themselves  "breeches,'1  it  is  sometimes  called  the    t   tl™iriess Denial  work8."-Hare.  but,  according  to  Martius.it  is  notfitto  be  usi-.l  t 

Breeches   Bible.      That   rendering,   however,   had    *  it  has  become  Wetted,  and  is  better  preserved  with 

occurred  previously  in  Wycliffe's  translation.          ,       genial-gods,  ».  pi.  sugar  than  fresh.    [GENIPAP.] 

Class.  Myth.:  The  powers  supposed  to  preside       *gn-l-Dap  s     fGenipap,  or  genepapa=the  Gui- 
over  generation  or  propagation. 


ConvenHon   promoted   by  Mr.  Henry 


1.  The  neutrality  of  ambulances  and  military  hospitals.       tj    fi    eenius  or  nature ;  naturally.  fee-nls -tfc,  s.    [Lat.  genista,  genesta=the  broom, 

2.  The  personnel  of  such  ambulances  and  hospitals,  in-          1.  »y  (f  .    .        „        ,!,„    emnisli    broom-    perhaps   from    Celt.    ne«=a 
iludingsanitaryofficereandnavalandmilitarychaplains,        "Some  men  are  genially  disposed  to  some  opinions."-    tao    bpamsll    t 


to  be  benefited  by  the  neutrality. 


Qlanvill:  Scepsis  Scienttftca,  ch.  xiii. 


small  bush.] 


•^     &t     Kre      Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     carnal,    Ii8r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   S°,    pot, 
«r,  '  wore,     wplf,     wSrk.     WHS,     s&n;     mate,     cfib.    cttre.    unite,    cttr,    rUle.    fill;     try,    SjJrian.     »,    02  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  = 


genistese 


Bot. :  The  typical  genua 

(q.  v.).  It  has  the  calyx  sliortly  two-lipped  and  the 
lips  deeply  toothed.  Seventy 'siu-riiv  jire  known. 
Genista  tinctoritt  is  tlie  Dyers'  Greenweed.  It  yields 
a  yellow  dye.  Ray  says  that  the  milk  of  cows  feed- 
ing upon  it  is  rendered  bitter,  and  that  this  bitter- 
ne-s  is  retained  in  butter  and  cheese  made  from  the 
milk.  G.  pilosa-t  also  unarmed,  is  rare  and  local, 
while  G.  anglica,  a  spinous  plant,  is  common. 

ge  nls  -te-ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  genist(a),  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -eos.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Loteap.  It  consists  of  shrubs  with  entire  lealh-t.-;. 
and  the  stamens  all  united,  instead  of  being  diadel- 
phous. 

*gen'-I-tal,  *gen-i-tall,  «.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  genital, 
from  Lat.  f/en/(a//s=geuerative,  from  genitum,  sup. 
of  gigno—to  beget.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  generation  or  procrea- 
tion ;  generative. 

B.  As  subst.   (pi.) :  Those   parts   of    an   animal 
which  are  the  immediate  instruments  of  generation ; 
the  privates,  the  sexual  organs. 

gen  -I-tlng,  *gln-nlt-lng,  Jen  -net-Ing,  jan'- 
eat-Ing,  s.  [O.  Fr.jeannct;  Fr.jeannot,  a  dimin. 
of  «7ea-»=John,  from  their  being  ripe  by  St.  John's 
Day,  June  24th ;  cf.  John-apple;  or  Eng.  June,  and 
eating.  (Mahnt  Ac.)]  A  variety  of  apple  which 
ripens  early. 

gen-I-tl'-val,  a.    [Lat  genitivus]    [GENITIVE.] 
Gram. .'  Pertaining  or   relating  to  the  genitive 
case. 

gen'-I-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ge'nitif  =  the  genitive 
casej  from  Lat.  genitivus— ot  or  pertaining  to  gen- 
eration, from  genitum,  sup.  of  gigno=to  beget ;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  genitivo.  The  Latin  genitivus  co#us=the 
genitive  case,  was  a  mistranslation  of  the  Greek 
genikc  ptosis,  which  properly  should  have  been 
translated  casus  generalis=the  general  case,  or  that 
case  which  denotes  the  genus  or  kind,  (See  extract 
from  Max  Muller  under  B.)] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Gram.:  A  term  applied  to  that  case  of  nouns, 
adjectives,  pronouns,  &c.,  which  pertains  to  or 
indicates  origin,  source,  possession,  or  the  like,  or 
to  the  relation  expressed  by  such  a  case.  In  Eng- 
lish it  is  called  possessive. 

B.  As  subst.:   That  case   in   the    declension  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  <fcc.,  which  denotes  or 
indicates  origin,  source,  possession,  or  the  like.    In 
English  it  is  called  the  possessive  case,  and  is  the 
only  case  which  retains  a  case  ending. 

"The  Latin  genitivus  is  a  mere  blunder,  for  the  Greek 
word  genike  could  never  mean  genitivus.  Genitivus,  if  it 
is  meant  to  express  the  case  of  origin  or  birth,  would  in 
Greek  have  been  called  gennetike,  not  genfke,  .  .  .  Oen- 
ike,  in  Greek,  had  a  much  wider,  a  much  more  philosoph- 
ical meaning.  It  means  casus  generalis,  the  general  case, 
or  rather  the  case  which  expresses  the  genus  or  kind. 
This  is  the  real  powerof  the  genitive.  .  .  .  The  termi- 
nation of  the  genitive  is,  in  most  cases,  identical  with 
those  derivative  suffixes  by  which  substantives  are  changed 
into  adjectives."— Max  Miiller:  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Language. 

gen-I-tO-,  pref.  £Lat.  genitus,  pa.  par.  of  gigno 
=to  beget.]  Pertaining  to  generating,  as  the  genito- 
crural  nerve,  the  #entfo-urinary  muscles. 

*gen'-I-torf  s.  [Lat.,  from  genitus,  pa.  par.  of 
gigno=to  beget.] 

1.  One  who  begets ;  a  father,  a  sire,  a  progenitor. 

2.  One  who  originates. 

3.  (PL) :  The  genitals. 

*gen'-I-ture,  s.  [Fr.  g£niture,  from  Lat.  geni- 
tfura.from  genitus,  pa.  par.  of  gigno  =  to  beget ;  O. 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  genitura.] 

1.  Procreation,  birth,  generation. 

2.  The  power  of  procreation. 

3.  (PL):  The  genitals. 

ge'-nl-us,  s.  [Lat.=  a  tutelar  spirit  of  a  person, 
inclination,  wit,  talent;  Sp.  &  Ital.  genio;  Fr. 
g&nie.] 

1.  A  tutelary  deity,  whose  province  it  was  to  take 
care  of  every  one  from  the  time  of  his  birth ;  the 
ruling  or  protecting  power  of  men,  places,  or  things. 

"The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Cczsar,  ii.  1. 

2.  The  natural  bent,  disposition,  or  inclination  of 
the  mind;  a  particular  natural  talent  or  aptitude 
of  mind  fitting  a  man  in  an  especial  degree  for  some 
particular  study,  pursuit ,  or  course  of  life ;  a  pecul- 
iar natural  structure  of  mind  qualifying  the  posses- 
sor for  a  particular  employment. 

3.  That  natural  power  or  faculty  or  combination 
of  faculties  of  the  mind  which  bears  or  brings  forth, 

produces,  discovers,  or  invents;  intellectual  endow-  genre  (as  zhan'-re),  s.     [Fr.(  from  Lat.  genus 

ment  of  the  highest  kind  ;  superior  power  of  inven-  (genit.  generis)  =a  class,  a  kind.] 

tion  or  origination  of  any    Kind,  or  of  producing  *-*'   * 
original  combinations ;  talent. 


1991 

4.  A  person  endowed  with  uncommon  intellectual 
powers;  a  man  of  superior  intellectual  faculties. 

"  That  nge  had  produced  no  more  inventive  j/cWit*  iiml 
no  more  daring  spirit." — M<ic'inlutf:  llfxt.  liny.,  eh.  vii. 

5.  Tho  distinguishing  disposition,  bent,  character, 
or  tendency  ;  as  of  a  nation,  a  religiou,  a  language, 
and  the  like. 

^f  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  <tr  u/rx, 
ability,  talent,  capacity,  ctevemew,  a:ul  trimiont: 
"  Genius  implies  high  and  peculiar  gifts  of  nature. 
impelling  the  mind  to  certain  fuvoritr  kinds  or 
mental  effort,  and  producing  new  combinations  of 
ideas,  imagery,  &c.  roJenf  supposes  general  strength 
of  intellect,  with  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  being 
molded  and  directed  to  specific  employments,  and 
valuable  ends  and  purposes.  Genius  is  connected 
more  or  loss  with  the  exercise  of  imagination,  and 
reaches  its  ends  by  a  kind  of  intuitive  power. 
Talent  depends  more  on  high  mental  training^  per- 
fect command  of  all  the  faculties,  memory,  judg- 
ment, sagacity,  &c.  Hence  we  speak  of  a  genius  for 
poetry,  painting,  &c.,  and  a  talent  for  business  or 
diplomacy.  Among  English  orators  Lord  Chatham 
was  distinguished  for  his  genius;  William  Pitt  for 
his  preeminent  talents^  and  especially  his  unrivaled 
talent  for  reply.  Genius  is  the  power  of  new  com- 
binations, wisdom  the  habitual  employment  of  a 
patient  and  comprehensive  understanding  in  com- 
bining various  and  remote  means  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  Abilities  may  be  exerted  in 
conduct,  or  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  rather  in 
the  former.  Talents  are  the  power  of  executing 
well  a  conception  either  original  or  adopted.  Ca- 
pacity is  a  power  of  acquiring.  Cleverness  desig- 
nates mental  dexterity  and  quickness."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Sunon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  genius  and  intel- 
lect, see  INTELLECT  ;  for  that  between  genius  and 
taste,  see  TASTE. 

*genius-chamber,  *genyus-clialmer,  s.  The 
bridal  chamber. 

genius-loci,  s.  [Lat.]  The  presiding  or  tutelary 
deity  of  a  place;  hence,  the  pervading  spirit  of  a 
place  or  institution. 

*gen'-le§e,  *gen -te^e,  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch.;  Elaborate  carving  in  open  work;  the  cusps 
or  featherings  in  the  arch  of  a  doorway. 

Gen'-6-ege,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  Genoensis.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Genoa,  a  town  in 
the  northwest  of  Italy. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Genoa; 
the  people  of  Genoa. 

*genouillieres  (as  zhn61-yar ),  *gen-yllere, 
s.  pi,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  genu=the  knee.] 

1.  Arm.:  Metal  caps  for  covering  the  knees  of  an 
armed  man.  They  first  appeared  in  the  thirteenth 
century  as  small  circular  metal  plates,  when  chain 


genterise 

classed  together  as  of  a  certain  genre  or  kind.  T'n- 
der  this  title  are  comprised  the  grave  episodes  of 
life,  which  are  to  history  what  a  single  scene  i 

- 


Genouillieres. 

A.  Plain  Knee-boss  or  Knee-piece  (1325).  B.  From  the 
monument  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral. (In  this  case  the  armor  of  complete  plate  has  been 
attained,  and  here  the  genouillierew  have  articulations 
above  and  below.)  C.  From  monumental  brass  of  Thos. 
Cheyne,  Esq.  (1368),  at  Urnyton  Beauchamp,  Bucks. 
I>.  From  the  tomb  of  Hurtmannvon  Kronberg  (1379),  at 
Kronberp.  E.  From  statue  of  a  knight  of  the  De  Sul- 
ney family,  in  the  church  of  Newton  Sulney,  Derby- 
shire. (Here  the  material  of  the  cuissard  passes  beneath 
the  boss,  terminating  in  an  escallop.) 

armor  covered  the  leg,  and  led  by  degrees  to  the 
adoption  of  greaves  and  shin-pieces,  and  ultimately 
to  entire  plate  armor.  They  were  sometimes  deco- 
rated with  incised  and  gilt  ornaments,  and,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  took  a  variety  of  fauciful  forms. 
2.  Fortification: 

(1)  A  part  of  the  interior  slope  of  the  parapet  be- 
low the  sill  of  an  embrasure.    It  covered  the  lower 
part  of  a  gun-carriage. 

(2)  Tho  height  of  the  parapet  above  the  banquette 
in  a  barbette  battery. 


Art :  A  term  applied  to  pictures  of  life  and  man- 
ners, which,  for  want  of  a  definite  character,  are 


conss  o  scenes  o  every-ay  lie,  an  m  - 

sified. In  taking  for  its  subject  the  events  of  daily 
life,  f/eure-painting  avoids  religious  themes  as  blah 
and  lasting,  as  well  as  historical  subjects,  which. 
though  transitory,  ought  never  to  appear  so.  All 
the  passing  events  of  life,  its  characters  and  aims, 
offer  fitting  subject  for  yoire-painting.  (Fairholt,) 

gens.  (pi.  gen'-tes.),  s.    [Lat.] 

Rom.  Antiq.  :  A  class  or  house,  the  individuals 
composing  which  were  termed  in  reference  to  »>;irh 
other,  Gentiles.  Each  0ens  was  made  up  of  a  certain 
number  of  branches  or  families  (familiae),  and  each 
familia  was  composed  of  individual  members. 
Several  gentes  made  up  the  curiep  and  tribes.  Tho 
members  of  each  gens  bore  a  common  name,  as  the 
Fabian  gens,  the  Julian  pens,  &c.,  and  were  united 
by  certain  common  religious  rites. 

gens-dar-mer-y,  a.    [GENDARMERY.] 

*gent,  a.  [O.  Fr.  ;  O.  Sp.  gento;  O.  Ital.  gente, 
from  Lat,  genitus,  applied  to  one  of  noble  birth.] 
[GENEROUS.]  Elegant,  neat,  handsome,  comely, 
pretty,  gentle. 

gent,  s.  [An  abridged  form  of  gentleman  (q.v.).] 
A  gentleman.  (Vulgar.) 

gen-teel  ,  a.  [The  same  word  as  gentle,  the  ee 
representing  the  sound  of  the  O.  Fr.  I  in  gentil.] 
[GENTLE,  a.l 

1.  Graceful  or  elegant  in  mien,  appearance,  form, 
or  dress. 

"  I  perched  at  will  on  every  spray, 
My  form  gentftl,  my  plumage  gay, 
My  strains  for  ever  new." 

Cowper:  On  a  Goldfinch, 

2.  Polite,  elegant  in  manners,  well-bred,  courte- 
ous, refined;  having  the  manners  of  a  well-bred 
person  ;  free  from  vulgarity. 

"A  set  of  genteel  good-natured  youths  fallen  into  such  a 
manner  of  life  would  form  almost  an  academy."—  Steele: 
Spectator,  No.  230. 

3.  Free  from  vulgarity  or  buffoonery;  treating  of 
the  habits,  manners,  or  doings  of  good  society. 

"Their  poets  have  no  notion  of  genteel  comedy."—  Ad- 
dison:  On  Italy. 

4.  Sufficient  to  maintain  a  person  in  a  respectable 
and  comfortable  manner  ;  furnishing  a  competence. 

"Painting  portraits  and  pictures  in  a  genteel  style  ot 
his  own."  —  Walpole.-  Anecdotes  of  Paintiny,  vol.  iv.,  cli.  iii. 

*5.  Neat,  elegant. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  genteel  and 
polite:  **  Gentility  respects  ranks  in  life;  politeness 
the  refinement  of  the  mind  and  outward  behavior. 
A  genteel  education  is  suited  to  the  station  of  a 
gentleman  ;  a  polite  education  fits  for  polished 
society  and  conversation,  and  raises  the  individual 
among  his  equals.  There  may  be  gentility  without 
politeness,  and  vice  versa.  A  person  may  nave  gen- 
teel manners,  a  genteel  carriage,  a  genteel  mode  of 
living  as  far  as  respects  his  general  relation  with 
society  ;  but  a  polite  behavior  and  a  polite  address. 
which  qualify  nim  for  every  relation  in  society,  and 
enable  him  to  shine  in  connection  with  all  orders  of 
men,  is  independent  of  either  birth  or  wealth  ;  it  is 
in  part  a  gift  of  nature,  although  it  iy  to  bo  acquired 
by  art."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  8>/non.) 

gen-teel  -Isfc,  adj.  [Eng.  genteel;  -ish.']  Some- 
what genteel. 

gen-teel  -Ize,  r.  t.  [Eng.flenfee/;  -ize.]  To  make 
genteel,  to  gentilize. 

gen-teel  -1^,  *gen-teel-y,  adv.  [English  gen- 
teel; -/|/.] 

1.  Gracefully;  with  politeness  or  good  manners; 
politely. 

"He  answered  modestly  and  genteely,"—Walpole:  Anec- 
dotes uf  Taint  inn,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  iv.  (Note.) 

2.  With  grace,  elegance,  or  neatness. 
"[He]  treated  her  genteely,  so  that,  dressed, 

She  looked  extremely  well  where'er  she  went." 

Byron:  Beppo,  23. 

3.  In  a  respectable  manner  ;  like  people  of  fashion. 
"  Their  customers  are  gone  abroad  to  live  genteelly  at 

Lisle  or  Brussels."  —  V.  KnoX:  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  9. 
gen-teel'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  genteel;  -ness.] 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being»gentecl  ;  elegance, 
grace  ;  good-breeding  ;  gentility. 

"Next  to  him  [Correggio]  Parmegiano  has  dignified 
the  genteelness  of  modern  effeminacy,  by  uniting  it  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  ontients  and  the  grandeur  and 
severity  of  Michael  Angelo."  —  SirJ.  Reynolds:  Discoursed. 

2.  The  qualities  befitting  a  man  of  birth  or  rank. 
*gen-ter-ie,  *gen-ter-y,  *gen-trie,  s.  [GENTRY.] 
*gen-ter-ise,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    Nobility;   nobleness. 

[GENTRISE.] 

"For  love  hath  undertake 

That  thes  J.  H.  C.  of  hue  genterise,  shal  jouste  in  Peers 
armes."  P-  Plowman,  xxi.  21. 


boll,    b6y;     p6ut,    jtfwl;    cat,    §611,     chorus,     $hin,    bengh;     go,     gem;     thin,    t^is;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenop&on,     e$lst.    pfc  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  sbus.     -We,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


gentese 

*gen-tese,  s.    [GENLESE.] 


1992 

g6n-tl-a  -ne-se  (or  tl  as  shl),  s.  pi.    [Latin  gen- 

have  the 


Jfin. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  containing  serpen- 
tine. It  is  opaque  to  translucent,  is  of  a  pale  apple 
green  or  yellow  color,  and  has  a  greenish-white 
streak.  Composition:  Silica, 33'6  to  35'4;  protoxide 
of  nickel,  30'4  to  30'6;  protoxide  of  iron,  0'2  to2'2; 
magnesia,  0*2  to  4*1 ;  lime,  0'3  to  4*1 ;  and  water,  17*1 
to  l'9'l.  It  occurs  near  Lake  Superior,  and  in  Spain. 
Rottisite  (q.  v.)  may  be  a  variety.  (Dana.) 

gen  -tian  (tian  as  shf-an),  s.  [Latin  gentiana 
(q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  gentiane.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  Englisn  name  of  the  genus  Gentiana 
(q.  v.) .    Numerous  species  exist  almost  all  over  the 
world,  the  best  known  being  the    Marsh  Gentian 
(Gentiana pneumonanthe),  the  Spring  Gentian  (G. 
verna),  the  Small  Alpine  Gentian  (G.  nivalis),  the 
Small-flowered  Gentian    (G.  amarella),  the    Field 
Gentian  (G.  campestris),  and  the  American  Fringed 
Gentians  (G.  crinata  and    G.  detonsa).    G.  lutea 
grows  in  Switzerland  and  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Germany. 

"  See  how  the  giant  spires  of  yellow  bloom 
Of  the  sun-loving  gentian,  in  the  heat 
Are  shining  on  these  naked  slopes  like  flame." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Empedocles  on  Etna,  L  2. 

2.  Phar.:  Gentianoe   radix  (Gentian  Root),   the 
dried  root  of  Gentiana  lutea.    The  root  occurs  in 
lengthened  cylindrical  pieces,  from  half  an  inch  to 
one  inch  in    diameter,  and   several    inches   long, 
wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  often  twisted ;  brown 
externally,  yellow,  tough,  and  spongy  within;  it 

Gentian) ,  Infusum  gentiance  compositum,  Histura 
gentiance  (Gentian  Mixture),  and  Tincture  gen- 
tiance  composita  (Compound  Tincture  of  Gentian). 
Gentian  is  a  bitter  stomachic  tonic,  which  improves 
the  appetite  and  gives  tone  to  the  stomach. 

gentian-bitter,  s. 

Chem.:  A  peculiar  bitter  separated  from  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  root  Gentiana  lutea  by 
animal  charcoal,  and  extracted  therefrom  by  hot 
alcohol.  It  is  yellow,  uncrystallizable,  and  reduces 
an  alkaline  cupric  solution.  ( Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

gentian-root,  s. 

Pharm.:  [GENTIAN,  2,  PAarm.] 

gentian-spirit,  s.  An  alcoholic  liquor  much 
drunk  by  the  Swiss.  It  is  made  by  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation of  the  infusion  of  gentian. 

gen-tl-a-na  (or  tl  as  snl),s.  [Lat.=the  herb 
gentian  (Gentiana  lutea).  Named  after  an  Illyrian 
king,  Gentius.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gentianeae, 
the  order  Gentianacese,  and  the  alliance  Gentian- 
ales.  It  has  the  corolla  tube  sub-clavate,  the 
anthers  straight,  and  the  stigmas  two.  About  150 
species  are  known,  chiefly  in  temperate  regions. 
[GENTIAN.]  The  common  gentian  root  of  the  drug- 
gists is  mostly  Gentiana  lutea.  [GENTIAN-ROOT.] 
G.  campestris  and  Amarella,  British  species,  are 
domestic  substitutes  for  it  in  England.  G.  punc- 
tata,  pannonica,  purpurea,  &c.,  on  the  European 
continent,  G.  kurroo,  in  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
and  G.catesbcei,  in  the  United  States.  G.  cruciata 
has  been  used,  but  unsuccessfully,  in  hydrophobia. 

gen-«-a-na'-9e-se  (or  tl  as  shl),  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
gentian(a)  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceai.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens,  the  typical 
one  of  the  alliance  Gentianales  (q.  v.).  It  consists 
of  herbs  or  rarely  of  shrubs,  with  opposite  entire 
exstipulate  leaves ;  sessile,  or  having  their  petioles 
united  into  a  sheath,  often  three  to  four-ribbed. 
Flowers  generally  regular.  Calyx  divided,  inferior, 
persistent.  Corolla  monopetalons,  hypogynous, 
generally  regular  and  persistent.  Stamens  inserted 
upon  the  corolla,  all  in  thesame  line,  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  segments,  and  alternate  with  them. 
Ovary  with  two  carpels,  one  or  partly  two-celled, 
many-seeded.  Style  one;  stigmas  two,  right  and 
left  of  the  axis.  The  order  is  close  to  Apocynaceae. 
It  con  tains  about  60  genera,  and  450  known  species. 
They  are  bitter  and  tonic.  It  is  divided  into  two 
tribes,  Geutianete  and  Menyantheee  (q.  v.). 

gen  -tian-al  (tian  as  shf-an),  «•  [Mod.  Latin 
gentianalis.] 

Bot. :  Akin  to  Gentianaceas  or  to  Gentiana,  as  the 
gentianal  alliance. 

gen-tl-an-a'-leij  (or  tl  as  shl) , a.  pi.  [Masc.  and 
fem.pl.  of  Mod.  Lat.* gentianalis,  from  Latin  g£n- 

Bot. :  The  Gentianal  Alliance.    An  alliance  of  per- 


corolla  imbricated. 

gen-tian-el'-la  (tian  as  shf-an),  s.  [Dimin.  of 
Lat.  gentiana.] 

1.  6rd.  Lang. :  A  blue  color. 

2.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Gentiunacesp,  not  sufficiently 
distinct  from  Gentiaua.    GentUiini  annilix  is  placed 
in  it. 

£en  -tian-ln,  gen'-tlan-lne  (tian  as  shy-an),  s. 
[Eiig.,  &c.,gentian;  -in,  -ine.\ 
Chem.:  The  same  as  GENTISINE  (q.  v.). 

gen  -tile,  *gen-til,  *gen-tyl,  a.&s.  [Fr.  gentil, 
from  Lat.  gentili8=mie  belonging  to  the  same  class, 
a  gentile,  from  gens  (genit.  yentis)  =  a  clan;  Sp.  & 
Port,  gentil;  Ital.  gentile.  Gentile  is  thus  a  doublet 
of  genteel  and  gentle  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  nation  ;  national. 

*2.  Of  noble  or  gentle  birth ;  of  high  rank ;  noble. 

*3.  Gentle,  meek,  lowly. 

*4.  Worthy  of  a  gentleman ;  genteel. 

5.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

6.  Used  by  the  Romans  to  denote  any  person  out 
of  their  pale. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:   Denoting  the  clan,  race,  or  country; 
as,  a  gentile  noun. 

2.  Scrip. :  Other  than  Jewish ;  ethnic.    [B.  II.] 
"The  helpless  condition  of  the  Gentile  world  in  the 

stateof  Gentilism." — Locke:  Paraph,  on  Romans,  ch.  v.,  Jj5. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

•I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  of  the  same  clan  or  family. 
"GensinLatine  betokeneth  the  race  and  sirname,  so  the 

Romanes  had  Cornelios,  Sergios,  Appios,  Fabios,  .flSmilios, 
Pisones,  Julios,  BrutOH,  Valerios,  of  which  who  were 
agnate,  and  therefore  kept  the  name,  were  also  gentiles." 
Sir  T.  Smith:  Commonwealth,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  A  person  of  noble  or  gentle  birth ;  one  of  high 
rank. 

14  A  partie  of  gentiles  raised  Edmond  Yrenside  into 
kyng.'  —  Trevtsa,  vii.  99, 

II.  Scripture  (pi.) :  All  the  nations  of  the  world, 
excepting  the  Jews.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  goim=peoples,  na- 
tions, the  pi.  of  goi=a  nation,  a  people.  At  first  it 
was  used  as  a  mere  ethnological  word,  and  quite 
respectfully,  but  as  the  Jews  became  more  conscious 
of  their  privileges,  they  employed  it  more  and  more 
scornfully  of  the  nations  around  (Gen.  x.  5 ;  Isa. 
Ixvi.  16  ;  Jer.  xiv.  2'2).  In  the  New  Testament  Gen- 
tiles is  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  ethne—t\ie  pi. 
of  ethnos=&  number  of  people  living  together,  a 
nation.  St.  Peter,  moved  by  a  vision,  was  the  first 
of  the  Twelve  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.), 
but  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  St.  Paul  (Gal. 
ii.  15). 

4(\Ve  who  ore  Jews  by  nature  and  not  sinners  of  the 
Gentiles." — Galatians  ii.  15. 


gentle 

4.  Elegance  of  manners,  mien,  or  behavior;  easy, 
graceful  behavior;  politeness,  refinement. 

"There  is  a  certain  gaiety  and  gentility  diffused  over 
it."— I".  Knox:  Essays,  No.  38. 

5.  Those  who  are  of  noble  or  gentle  birth;  gentry. 

*gen  -tll-Ize,  *gen-tll-lize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Mid.  Eug. 
ffenr&ageutle,  gentile;  Eng.  suff.  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  or  render  gentle,  or  gentle- 
manly. 

"  Your  unworthy  sons, 
Togentilize  with  proud  possesnioiis." 

Xylwttrr:   Dn  Iturt^.*,  wk.  i.,  day  3,  527, 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  act  as  or  set  up  for  a  gentleman. 

"Our  yeomen  too,  that  never  firms  have  borne, 
To  gentilize  it  make  themselves  a  scorn." 

Withers:  Satirical  Essays,  p.  147. 

2.  To  live  like  a  gentile  or  heathen. 

"God's  known  denouncement  against  the  gentfltzing 
Israelites."—  Milton:  Hay  to  Establish  a  Free  Common- 
wealth. 

*gen-til-liche,  *gen-til-ll,  ndr.  [Mid.  Eng. 
gentil;  -liche,  -li,  -lyT]  In  a  noble  manner;  like  a 
gentleman.  [GENTLY.] 

*gen-til-ry,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  gentil;  -ry.~]    Gentry. 

gen-tlij  -Ic,  a.  [English,  &c.,  gent(ian):  -isic 
(CAem.).]  Contained  in,  derived  from,  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  gentian  (q.  v.). 

gentisic-acld,  s.    [GEKTISIN.] 

gen -tl-sln,  s.  [English,  Ac.,  gent(ian);  -isin 
(Chem.').] 

Chemistry:  Gentianin,  a  substance  occurring  in 
the  root  of  Gentiana  lutea,  from  which  it  is  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol.  Gentianiu  forms  large  yellow, 
silky  needles,  which  sublime  between  3(XF  and  4LHI 
with  partial  decomposition.  Slightly  soluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in 
alkalies ;  forming  a  yellow  solution.  When  fused 
with  caustic  potash  it  yields  acetic  acid,  phloro- 
glucin,  and  oxysalicylic  acid. 

gen'-tle,  *gen-til,  *gen-tille,  *gen-tyl,  «.,  adv. 


.-,  or  characteristics  of  a  person  of  noble  or 

gentle  birth ;  courtesy,  good  breeding. 

*gen--tll-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  gentil(e);  -isA.]  Hea- 
thenish, pagan. 

gen  -til-Ism,  *gen-til-lsme,  s.  [Eng.  gentile) ; 
-ism;  Fr.  nentilimie.]  A.  state  of  heathenism;  the 
worship  of  false  gods. 

*gen-tril'-tlal,  a.  [Lat.  gentilitius.]  The  same 
as  GENTLLITIOUS  (q.  v.). 

*gen-tl-ll  -tious,  a.  [Lat.  gentilitius,  from  yens 
(genit.  gentis)  =  a  race,  a  clan.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  peculiar  to  a  nation ;  endemial, 
national. 

2.  Pertaining  or  peculiar  to  a  family  ;  hereditary. 
ggn-tll-I-ty.  »gen-til-i-tie,  *gen-tyl-e-te,  s. 

[Fr.  gentilite,  from  Lat.  gentilitas,  from  yentilis; 
Ital.  gentilita;  Sp.  gentilidad.} 

*1.  A  state  of  gen  tilism  or  heathenism;  paganism. 

"  When  people  began  to  espy  the  falsehood  of  oracles, 
whereupon  all  gentility  was  built,  their  hearts  were 
utterly  averted  from  it."— Uooker:  Scales.  Polity,  bk.  v., 
I*. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  belonging  to  a  certain 
race,  clan,  or  family;  a  clan,  a  family. 

44  The  surname  is  the  name  of  the  gentilitte  and  stocke, 
which  the  sonne  doth  take  of  the  father  alwaies,  as_the 

3.  High  or  gentle  birth;   dignity  of  birth;  high 

u«u  mviicic,  AJt"B   i"  «  i«.,$u  u-.— „...,,   ~-   — —  •      -„,.„„,.,.;,., 

Lindley  includes  uuder  it  the  orders  Ebenacew,    extraction. 

Lifoliacese.  Apocynaceee,  Loganiace®,  l)iapensi-       4< That  drawl  which  he  affected  as  a  mark  or  gentility. 
B,  Stilbacese,  Orobanchacetc,  and  Gentianacea?.    —macanlng.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liv. 

^fat, 


=a  race,  a  clan;  Sp.  &  Port,  gentil;  It.  gentile.] 
[GENTEEL,  GENTILE.] 
A.  As  adjective; 

1,  Of  noble  birth ;  high-born;  of  good  extraction, 
(Obsolete  except  in  the  expression  gentle-folk.) 
"  Though  he  be  not  gentill  borne, 
Thoa  maiest  well  seine  (this  in  soth) 
That  he  is  gentill." 

Romaunt  of  the  Roee, 

*2.  Pertaining  to  high  rank  or  birth. 

"  That  gray-haired  man  of  gentle  blood, 
Who  with  her  father  had  grown  old." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  v. 
*3,  Noble  in  character,  manners,  or  behavior. 
"  Sir  Henry  that  so  o^ntfl  knight  was." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  559. 

4.  Soft ;  tender ;  sympathizing ;  destitute  of  harsh- 
ness ;  easily  softened. 

"An  much  resentment  us  a  very  gentle  heart  is  capable 
of  feeling."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

5.  Soft  and  refined  in    manners;    meek;   quiet; 
mild ;  free  from  roughness,  harshness,  severity  or 
acrimony. 

"Innocent  was,  in  all  private  relations,  the  meekest  nnd 
gentlest  of  men."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  iv. 

6.  Docile ;  tractable ;  easily  taught  or  led. 

"  Humility  is  gentle,  apt  to  learn, 
Speak  but  the  word,  will  listen  and  return." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  454. 

7.  Tame;  docile;  not  wild  or  turbulent. 

8.  Soft;  mild;  genial. 

"  When  ruder  gusts  shall  banish  gentle  May." 

Sir  W.  Jones:  A  Turkish,  Ode. 

9.  Soothing;  refreshing. 


'•SI,' 


sp.  gentle  sleep, 
I  frighted  thee." 


Nature's  soft  nnrse,  how  have  I 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

*10.  Lovely,  sweet. 

"  The  gentle  lark  mounts  up  on  high." 

Shakesp.;  Venus  and  Adonis,  853. 

*11.  Used  in  compellations  as  a  term  of  affection, 
gratitude,  or  good-will. 

oo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 
Soft,  slight,  easy;  not 


B.  As  adv.;  Gently. 

"As  gentle  tell  meof  what  honor  was 
This  Cressida  in  Troy." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 


Amidst,     whSt,     f&U,     father;     w€,    vSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thgre;     pine,    pit, 
or,     w'dre,     wolf;     w5rk,     whd,     u&n;     mate,    cub,    ctire,    vnite,    cur,    rule,     full; 


late, 


fare, 


sire, 
try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe 


sir,     marine ;   go,     pot, 
=  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


gentle-hearted 

<3.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  person  of  noblo  birth  ;  a  noble ;  a  gentleman. 
"  I'll  make  him  dance.  Will  you  go,  gentles  f" — Shakofp.: 

3ltrry  HVrc.s  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

2.  A  trained  hawk. 

"i  (1)  C'rabb  thus  discriminates  between  gentle  and 
•tame:  "Gentleness  lies  rather  in  the  natural  dis- 
position ;  tameness  is  the  effect  either  of  art  or  cir- 
cumstance. Any  unbroken  horse  may  be  gc ntle ,  but 
not  tame:  a  horse  that  is  broken-in  will  be  tame, 
but  not  always  gentle.  Animals  are  in  general  said 
to  be  gentle  who  show  a  disposition  to  associate 
with  man,  and  conform  to  his  will ;  they  are  said  to 
be  fame,  if  either  by  compulsion  or  habit  they  are 
brought  to  mix  with  human  society.  In  the  moral 
-application  gentle  is  always  employed  in  the  good, 
«nd  tame  in  the  bad,  sense ;  a  gentle  spirit  needs  no 
control.  A  gentle  expression  is  devoid  of  all 
acrimony,  and  serves  to  turn  away  wrath ;  a  tame 
expression  is  devoid  of  all  force  or  energy,  and  ill 
calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  with  any  feeling 
whatever."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  gentle  andso/t*,see 
SOFT. 

gentle-hearted,  ct.  Of  a  gentle,  mild,  or  tender 
Jieart  or  disposition. 

gentle-thistle,  s. 

Bot.:  A  name  given  by  Dr.  J.  Hill  to  Carduus 
vratensis  and  Saussurea  alpina  from  their  thistle- 
like  inflorescence  and  smooth  foliage. 

^en-tie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  maggot  or 
larva  of  the  flesh-fly,  used  in  fishing. 

"  He  will  in  the  three  hot  months  bite  at  a  flag-worm,  or 
At  a  green  gentle." — Walton:  Angler. 

&en'-tlft,  v.  t.  ^GENTLE,  a.]  To  make  gentle  or 
-genteel;  to  raise  in  rank ;  to  ennoble. 

"  He  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 
Shall  be  my  brother;  be  he  never  so  vile, 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  V.,  iv.  8. 

gen  -tie-folk  (folk  as  fok),  s.  [Eug.  gentle,  and 
folk  (q.  v.J.J  Persons  of  gentle  birth  or  breeding; 
people  of  nigh  rank  or  family.  (Generally  used  in 
the  plural.) 

"The  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentlefolk." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  I.  1. 

&en  -tie-man,  *gen-til-man,  *Jen-tle-man,  s. 

JEng.  gentle^  and  man;  Fr.  gentilhomme;  Ital.  gen- 
tiluomo.] 

1.  A  man  of  gentle  or  high  birth  and  good  posi- 
tion. 

"Esquires  and  gentlemen  nre  confounded  together  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  observes,  that  every  esquire  is  a 
•gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  is  defined  to  be  one  qui  anna 
-j'T/t,  who  bears  coat  armor,  the  grant  of  which  adds  gen- 
tility to  a  man's  family." — Blackstone:  Commentaries, 
i)k.  i.,  ch.  12. 

2.  One  who  by  education,  occupation,  or  income 
holds  a  position  above  menial  service. 

"  I  have  land  and  money,  my  friends  left  me  well,  and 
I  will  be  a  gentleman  whatsoever  it  cost  me."-i-J?en  Jon- 
4on;  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  i.  2. 

3.  A  man  of  honor  and  high  principles. 

"  For  what,  I  pray,  is  a  gentleman,  what  properties  hath 
lie,  what  qualities  are  characteristical  or  peculiar  to  him, 
thereby  he  is  distinguished  from  others  and  raised  above 
the  vulgar?  are  they  not  especially  two,  courage  and 
«ourtesie?  which  he  that  waiiteth  is  not  otherwise  than 
equivocally  a  gentleman,  as  an  image  or  a  carkase  is  a 
anuu." — Barrow,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  21. 

4.  A  man  of  good  breeding  and  politeness. 

"As  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him," 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  3. 

5.  Used  as  a  polite  equivalent  for  man  ;  as  in  the 
plural  used  in  addressing  popular  assemblies  of 
men  of  any  condition  or  character. 

6.  The  servant  or  personal  attendant  of  a  man  of 
Tank. 

"  Let  be  called  before  us 
That  gentleman  of  Buckingham's  in  person." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

1[  Gentleman-at-Arms:  One  of  a  company  of  forty 
srentlemen,  called  esquires,  whose  duty  it  is  to  at- 
tend the  sovereign  to  and  from  thechapel  royal  and 
on  other  occasions  of  solemnity ;  a  gentleman  pen- 
sioner. 

gentleman-commoner,  s.  A  privileged  class  of 
•commoners  in  the  English  University  of  Oxford ; 
they  wear  a  special  gown  and  a  velvet  cap.  [FEL- 

TjQW -COMMON  EH.] 

gentleman-farmer,  s.  A  man  of  property  who 
occupies  his  own  farm.  (Eng.) 

gentleman-pensioner,  8.  A  gentleman-at-arms 
<q.  v.).  (Eng.) 

*gentleman-usner,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  court  of  England  official  whose  duty  it 
is  to  usher  visitors  into  the  presence  of  the  sov- 
ereign. 

"Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Sunday  after  he  gave  up  his 
•chancellorship,  came  to  his  wife's  pew,  and  used  the  usual 
•words  of  his  gentleman-usher,  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone." 
— Camden:  Remaines. 
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2.  Fig. :  One  who  acts  as  an  introducer. 

"  It  is  from  this  honest  heart  that  I  find  myself  honored 
as  a  gentleman-usher  to  the  arts  and  sciences." — Steele: 
Spectator,  No.  682. 

gentleman's-buttons, «. 

Bot. :  The  flowers  of  Scabiosa  succisa. 

*gen'-tle-man-hopd,  s.  [Eng. gentleman;  -hood.] 
Tho  condition,  character,  or  attributes  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

"A  delightful  example  of  complete  gentlemanhood." — 
Thackeray:  Roundabout  Papers,  xx. 

•gen'-tle-man-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  gentleman;  -ism.] 
Tho  state  of  being  a  gentleman ;  affectation  of  gen- 
tlemanliness. 

•gSn'-tle-man-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng. gentleman;  -ize.] 
To  raise  or  bring  one's  self  to  the  condition  of  a 
gentleman.  (Lytton.) 

gen'-tle-man-llke,  a.  [Eng.  gentleman,  and 
like..} 

1.  Like  a  gentleman  or  person  of  good  birth  and 
breeding ;  gentlemanly. 

"  I'yramus  is  a  sweet-faced  man;  a  proper  man  as  one 
shall  see  in  a  summer's  day;  o  most  lovely  gentlemanlike 
man." — Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  2. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  gentleman ;  polite  j 
courteous. 

"  They  do  not  consider  the  pursuit  of  game  in  the 
liberal  light  of  a  gentlemanlike  diversion." — V.  Knox: 
Essays,  No.  119. 

gen'-tle-man-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gentlemanly; 
-nt »«.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gentlemanly ; 
gentlemanly  qualities  or  manners. 

gen'-tle-man-lt,  s.    [Eng.  gentleman;  -ly.~] 

1.  Like  a  gentleman  or  person  of  good  birth  and 
breeding. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  gentleman ;  gentle- 
manlike. 

gSn -tle-man-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  gentleman;  -ship.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  a  gentleman. 

gen'-tle-nSss,  *gen-tile-ness,  *gen-til-nesse, 
s.  [Eng.  gentle ;  -ness.] 

*1.  Gentle  or  noble  birth ;  goodness  of  extraction. 
*2.  Nobility  of  manners;  high  principles;  honor. 

3.  Softness  of  manners ;  sweetness  of  disposition, ; 
tenderness,  kindness,  mildness. 

*4.  Kindness,  benevolence,  goodwill. 

6.  Softness;  easiness;  absence  of  roughness  or 
hardness ;  as,  the  gentleness  of  a  touch,  a  push,  &c. 

•gen  -tie-ship,  *]en-tle-shippe,  «.  [Eng.  gen- 
tle; -ship.]  Thequality  ormanuersof  agentlemau ; 
gentlemanliness. 

•gen  -tlesse,  «.  [Fr.  gentillesse.~]  Gentle  or  gen- 
tlemanly behavior ;  gentleness. 

gen'-tle-wpm-an,  *gen-til-wom-an,  *gen-til- 
wom-man,  s.  [Eng.  gentle,  and  woman  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  woman  of  gentle  or  noble  birth  or  breeding ; 
a  lady. 

2.  A  woman  who  waits  upon  the  person  of  a  lady 
of  high  rank. 

3.  A  term  of  civility  to  women.    (Sometimes  used 
in  irony.) 

gen'-tle-wom-an-llke,  a.  [Eng.  gentlewoman, 
and  like.']  The  same  as  GENTLEWOMANLY  (q.  v.). 

gen  -tle-wpm-an-ly',  a.  [Eng.  gentlewomanly.] 
Like  a  gentlewoman  or  lady ;  becoming  a  lady, 

gen  -tl?,  *gen-tiMy,  adv.    [Eng.  gent(le) ;  -lv.] 

1.  Of   high  position  or  descent ;  as,  one  gently 
born. 

2.  With    gentleness ;    softly,    meekly ;    tenderly, 
mildly. 

"  He  gently  gan  him  to  demaund  of  all 
That  did  betwixt  him  and  the  squire  betide." 

Spenser:  F.  y.,  V.  i.  23. 

3.  Softly ;  without  roughness,  violence,  or  harsh- 
ness. 

"O  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head, 
Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  hand  !" 

Gray:  Hymn  to  Adversity. 

gently-budding,  adj.  Filling  out;  becoming 
plump. 

"Her graceful  arms  in  meekness  bending 
Across  her  gently-budding  breast." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  6. 

*GSn'-to6s,  «.  pi.  [Port.  gentio=&  heathen,  a 
gentile.] 

1.  Gen.;  The  Hindoos  in  general. 

2.  Spec. :  Tho  Teloogoos  or  Telugus,  a  race  shown 
by  their  language,  which  was  not  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit,  to  be  of  Turanian  origin.    They  inhabit 
the  region  north  of  Madras  near  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

•Gentoo-language,  s.    The  Teloogoo. 

•gen  -  trl9e,  *gen  trise,  *gen-ter-ice,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
genterise.]  Gentility,  good  descent,  nobility.  [GEN- 
TRY.] 

"  Yet  that  may  come  of  idleness  as  weel  as  gcntrice." — 
Scott:  Bed-gauntlet,  let.  xi. 
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gen  -trf  ,  *gen-ter-ie,  *gen-ter-y,  *gen-ter-ye, 

s.     [  A  corrupt,  of  ijcntrice  (q.  V.).] 

1.  High  birth  ;  noble  descent  or  extraction  ;  rank. 

"Also  to  have  pride  of  gentrie  is  right  gret  folie  ;  for 
oft  time  the  gentrie  of  the  bodie  beuimeth  the  gentrie  of 
the  soule."  —  Chaucer:  Persones  Tnh\ 

*2.  An  act  becoming  a  person  of  good  birth  or 
position. 

"What  say  we  eke  of  hem  that  deliten  hem  in  swearing, 
and  hold  it  a  genterie  or  manly  dedetosweregretothes."  — 
Chaucer:  Perttones  Tale. 

•3.  Civility,  politeness,  complaisance,  courtesy. 
"  Shew  us  so  much  gentry  and  good-will, 
As  to  extend  your  time  with  us  awhile." 

i).:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 


4.  People  of  good  position,  as  landed  proprietors, 
merchants,  &c.  ;  persons  of  education,  good  breed- 
ing, and  social  status  ;  the  class  below  the  nobility. 

"  So  it  was  with  Monmouth.  In  1680  he  had  been  adored 
alike  by  the  gentry  and  by  the  peasantry  of  the  west."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

gen'-tf  ,  a.  [Eng.  gent,  a.  ;  -y.]  Elegantly  formed, 
neat,  comely. 

"Sae  sweetly  move  her  gentit  limbs, 
Like  music  notes  o'  lovers'  hymns." 

Burns:  JUy  Lady's  Gown. 

gen'-u,  s.    [Lat.=aknee.] 

Anat.  ;  A  bend  ;  as,  the  genu  of  the  corpus  callo- 
sum;  the  genu  of  the  optic  tract. 

gen  -u-ant,  a.    [Lat.  genu=the  knee.] 
Her.  ;  Kneeling. 

•gen  -u-flect,  v.  i.  [Lat.  oenu=the  knee,  and 
flecto—to  bend.]  To  bend  the  knee,  particularly  in 
worship. 

gen-u-flec  -tion,  gen-u-flexlon  (flexion  as 
flex  shun  ',  s.  [Fr.  genuflexion,  from  Low  Lat. 


ticularly  in  worship ;  adoration  expressed  by  bend- 
ing the  knee. 

"Englishmen  who  had  no  scruple  about  antiphonies, 
and  genuflexions,  altars  and  surplices." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  i. 

gen  -u-Ine,  a.  [Lat.  genuinus=innate,  inborn, 
genuine,  from  the  same  root  as  genus  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. 
genuine;  Sp.  &  Ital.  genwino.] 

1.  Belonging  to  or  coming  from  the  true  stock ; 
real,    true ;    not    counterfeit,   false,    spurious,   or 
adulterated. 

"  I  grieved  for  Bonaparte  with  a  vain 
And  all  unthinking  grief  !  for  who  aspires 
To  genuine  greatness  but  from  just  desires, 
And  knowledge  such  as  he  could  never  gain." 
Wordsworth:  Sonnet,  dedicated  to  Liberty,  1801. 

2.  Trustworthy ;  not  false  or  double-faced ;  as,  a 
genuine  man.    (Colloquial.) 

gen  -u-Ine-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  genuine;  -ly.]  In  a 
genuine  manner;  without  falseness,  adulteration, 
or  foreign  admixture ;  truly,  purely,  fairly,  legiti- 
mately. 


"He  had  genuinely  raised  a  question  which  was  distaste- 
t ul  to  some  portions  of  the  Ho 
graph. 


louse." — London  Daily  Tele- 


gen  -u  Ine-ness,  s.  [Eng.  genuine;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  genuine ;  freedom  from 
falseness,  adulteration,  or  foreign  admixture; 
purity ;  naturalness. 

"St.  Austin  reasoned  well  in  vindicating  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Bible."—  Watson:  Apology  for  the  Bible,  let.  2. 

Tf  Christian  apologists:  Tho  words  genuineness 
and  authenticity  have  been  used  in  different  senses 
by  different  writers.  For  the  distinction  between 
them,  see  AUTHENTIC,  A.  II.  1. 

*gen-u -It-jf,  s.  [As  if  from  Low  Lat.  genuitas; 
cf.  ingenuity.]  Simplicity;  sincerity. 

fee'-nus  (pi.  gen'-er-a),  s.  [Lat.]  Birth,  descent, 
origin  ;  a  race,  a  kind. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  class,  a  kind,  a  species. 

"  Rarity  and  density  (which  are  the  proper  differences 
of  quantity)  cannot  change  the  common  nature  of  quan- 
tity, their  genus,  which,  by  being  so  to  them,  must  be 
tmivocally  in  them  both."—  Digby:  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Logic:  A  class  of  objects  containing  several 
species;  a  class  more  extensive  than  a  species;  a 
universal  which  is  predicable  of  several  things  of 
different  species. 

"In  the  denning  of  words,  which  is  nothing  but  declar- 
ing their  signification,  we  make  use  of  the  genus,  or  next 
general  word  that  comprehends  it.  Which  is  not  out  of 
necessity,  but  only  to  save  the  labor  of  enumerating 
several  simple  ideas,  which  the  next  general  word  or 
genus  stands  for;  or,  perhaps,  sometimes  the  shame  of 
not  being  able  to  do  it." — Locke:  On  Human  Understand- 
ing, bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 


.b611,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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2.  J/tM.  •  Sort  or  class,  especially  used  with  refer- 
ence to  scales ;  as,  the  diatonic,  chromatic,    and 
enharmonic  genera. 

3.  Xricnce . 

(1)  ZoOl.&Bot.  Classification:  An  assemblage  of 
species  or  of  sub-genera  closely  agreeing  together 
in  all  essential  characteristics,  not  found  in  any 
others  of  the  sub-family  or  family  to  which  they 
belong.   It  may  be  divided  into  sub-genera.   Among 
animals,  Mus  is  a  genus  containing,  among  other 
animals,  both  the  domestic   mouse  and   the  rat, 
which,  differing  in  size,  &c.,  and  being  clearlj  dis- 
tinct species,  have  still  a  community  of  structure 
obvious  to  all.    So  also  among  plants,  the  various 
species  of  the  rose  constitute  tne  genus  Rosa.    In 
the  Latin  name  of  a  plant  or  animal  adopted  by 
naturalists,  the  first  word  indicates  the  genus,  and 
the  second  the   species;  as,   Mus   musculus,  Rosa 
spinosiKsima. 

(2)  Other  sciences:  Sometimes  a  classification  liko 
that   adopted    by   naturalists    is    used   in   other 
sciences.    Thus,  of  skin  diseases  there  is  a  genus 
Acne  with  various  species,  Acneaimplex.  A.  rosacea, 
&c. 

*[  (1)  Sttbaltern  genera : 

Logic :  Terms  which  are  alternately  genera  and 
species,  genera  to  the  lower,  and  species  to  the 
higher  and  wider  conceptions. 

(2)  Summitm  aenus : 

Logic:  The  highest  genus;  a  genus  which  is  not 
considered  as  a  species  of  anything ;  as  being. 

"The  widest  class,  with  which  Abstraction  ceases,  is 
called  the  Highest  (summum)  Genus,  because  in  this 
hierarchy  of  conceptions  it  is  not  brought  under  any 
other  genus  as  its  species,  but  is  itself  the  genus  to  each 
conception  in  the  series.  Thus  the — 

Individual  is  neither  genus  nor  species. 

I n ti  ma  Species  is  never  a  genus. 

AumniCHI  Genus  is  never  a  species. 

Sttbiiltema  Genera,  are  genera  to  those  below  them,  and 
species  to  those  above." — Thomson:  Laws  of  Thought,  §50. 

ge-6-,  pref.  [Gr.  geo,  put  for  9c~i'os=belonging  to 
land  or  earth  ;  gea,  oe=tne  earth.]  A  frequent  pre- 
fix in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  referring 
to  the  earth ;  as,  Geography,  geology,  &c. 

ge-b-ca-ly'c'-I-dae,  *•  pi-  [Mod.  Lat.  geocalyx 
(genit.  geocalyc(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  su£f.  -idee.'] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Jungermanniaceae,  sub-order 
Jungermanneee. 

ge-6-ca-lJx,  s.  [Prefix  geo-,  and  Latin  calyx 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Geocalycidae 
(q.  v.). 

ge-6-9en  -trie,  a.    [Pref.  geo-,  and  Eng.  centric 
(q.v.).] 
Astronomy : 

1.  As  viewed  from  or  having  relation  to  the  earth 
as  center;  as,  the  geocentric  latitude  or  longitude, 
or  what  is  distinguished  from  the  heliocentric— 
that  is,  as  seen  from  the  center  of  the  sun. 

2.  Having  reference  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  as 
distinguished  from  any  spot  on  its  surface. 

geocentric-latitude,  s. 
Astronomy : 

1.  Of  a  planet:  Its  latitude  as   seen  from   the 
earth. 

2.  Of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface:  The  angle 
included  between  the  radius  of  the  earth  through 
the  place  and  the  plane  of  the  equator.    It  is  con- 
tradistinguished from  geographical  latitude,  which 
always  exceeds  it  slightly  in  amount. 

geocentric-longitude,  s. 

Atttron.  (of  a  planet) :  The  distance  measured  on 
the  ecliptic  between  the  geocentric  place  and  the 
first  point  of  Aries. 

ge-6-9en  -trlc-al,  a.    [Eng.  geocentric;  -al."] 

Astron. :  The  same  as  GEOCENTRIC  (q.  v.). 

gS-&-cen -trlc-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  geocentrica! ; 
•ly.\  In  a  geocentric  manner. 

ge-&-9§r-el  -lite,  s.  [Pref.  geo-;  Lat,  dimin.  of 
cereus=wax-colored,  and  suff.  -lite  (Afi/i.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  white,  brittle,  and  easily-pulverized  min- 
eral, containing  carbon  79'24.  hydrogen  13'21,  and 
oxygen  7'55=100.  Obtained  from  the  dark-brown 
coal  of  Gesterwitz.  It  is  called  also  Geoceric-acid. 
(Dana.) 

ge-&-cer'-IC,  a.  [Prel.geo-;  Lat.  cera;  Gr.  keros 
=  wax,  and  suff.  •ic.'}  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

geoceric-acid,  s. 

J/i)i. :  The  same  as  GEOCERELLITE  (q.  v.). 

£6-89  -er-Ite,  s.  [Prefix  geo-;  Lat.  cera;  Gr. 
fcer<w=wax,  and  srfff.  -ite  (J/i'n.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  white  waxy  mineral,  consistingof  carbon 
79'24,  hydrogen  13'13,  and  oxygen  T81,  from  the  dark- 
brown  coal  of  Gesterwitz.  Akin  to  Geocerellite. 
(Dana.) 

gg-Bc-6-reg,  ge-6c-6-rl  -za,  ge-&c-&-rl -zse, 
s.  pi.  [Pref.  geo-,i and  Gr.  koris=a  bug.] 

Entom. :  Land-Bugs.  A  section,  group,  or  tribe 
of  insects,  sub-order  Heteroptera.  The  antennae 
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are  always  visible,  and  the  lejjs  are  formed  for  run- 
nine.  The  bed-bug  is  one  of  them.  Mr.  West  wood 
calls  them  Auricoriza?  (Air-bugs),  meaning  thai 
they  breathe  air,  rather  than  Gteooorizn  (Land- 
bugs)  ,  for  some  are  found  on  the  surface  of  water, 
some  going  far  out  even  on  the  sea.  There  are  nine 
sub-tribes  or  families:  (1)  Plotercs,  (2)  Riparia,  (8) 
Roduvina,  (4)  Membranacea,  (5)  Bicelluli,  (6)  Cceci- 
genia,  (7)  Lygoeodea,  (8)  Coreodca,  (9)  Scutata 
(q.  v.). 

ge  0  cro -nite,  .<.  [Ger.  yencronit,  pref.  geo-,  and 
Gr.  Aro)ios  =  Saturn,  used  by  the  alchemists  for 
load.] 
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Sweden,  Spain,  and  Tuscauyi    (Dana  ) 
ge-d-cy'-cllc,  a.    [Pref.  geo-,  and  Eng.  o;/<7/r.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  revolutions  of  the  earth. 

2.  Periodically  encircling  the  earth. 

geocyclic-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  exhibit- 
ing tne  simple  processes  by  which  day  and  night  and 
the  seasons  are  produced. 

ge  -ode,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Gr.  gaiod««=earthy,  from 
ge,  gaia=the  earth.  ] 
Mineralogy  and  Geology: 

1.  A  term  first  introduced  by  German  mineralogists 
to  designate  a  hollow  nodule  of  any  mineral  sub- 
stance, often  lined  with  crystals.  Thus,  at  Oberstein, 
in  Saxony,  hollow  balls  of  agate  were  found  lined 
with  crystals  of  quartz  or  amethyst.    Geodes  are 
found  more  or  less  in  all  volcanic  rocks;  they  are 
occasionally  of  large  size,  at  other  times  only  of 
small  dimensions. 

2.  The  cavity  in  such  a  natural  ball. 
ge-6-deph  -a  ga,  «•  pi.  [Pref.  geo-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 

adep/ia</os=gluttonous,  greedy.] 

Entom.:  One  of  the  two  loading  tribes  of  carniv- 
orous beetles,  comprehending  those  which  live  on 
land  as  distinguished  from  Hydradephaga,  those 
inhabiting  water.  It  contains  the  two  families  of 
Carabidae  and  Cicindelidee  (q.  v.). 

*ge-6-de -8.1-an,  s.  [English  geodesy ;  -an.]  One 
versed  in  geodesy. 

ge-6-des  -Ic,  ge-6-dSs  -Ic-al,  a.  [English  geod- 
es(y) ;  -ic ;  -al.}  The  same  as  GEODETIC  (q.  v.). 

*ge  5d -e-§!st,  s.  [Eng.  geodes(y) ;  -ist.}  Ageo- 
desian. 

ge-Sd^-S-SyS  s.  [Gi.geOdaifta. from  oe=the  earth, 
nd  daio=to  divide ;  Fr.  geodesie.}    That  branch  of 


geography 

ge-6g-n6s  -tic,  a.  [French  ;/<!o</;ios?<qi«  .]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  geognosy  or  geology  ;  geological. 

ge  6g  nos  -tie-al,  «.  [English  ueognottic;  -<il.  ] 
Tlie  same  as  GEOGXOSTIC  (q.  v.). 

ge-6g  -n6-sy,  s.  [Gr.  geii,  from  flriiw  =  belonging 
to  tlie  earth,  and  pno»te=knowledge,  gignosltO=to 
know;  1  r.  gSognoae.  | 

1.  Ben. :  A  term  introduced  by  Werner  to  desig- 
nate the  science  now  termed  geology. 

2.  .Spec..-  A  description  of  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  as  distinguished  from  geology,  limiting  the 
latter  term  to  theoretical  speculations  regarding 
the  processes  by  which  it  lias  been  brought  into  its 
present  state.    This  SirCharles  Lyell  considered  au 
unnecessary  refinement  of  language. 

ge  6-gon  -Ic,  ge-6-gon  -I-cal,  n.  ("English  </.  ,«,- 
on(y);  -ic,-icnl;  Fr.  geogonique.']  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  geogony,  or  the  formation  of  the  earth. 


or  the  general  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth ; 
that  branch  of  surveying  in  which  the  curvature  of 
the  earth  is  taken  into  account.  This  becomes  nec- 
essary in  all  extensive  operations. 

ge-6-det  -Ic,  ge-6-det  -Ic-al,  a.  [English  geod- 
<•(».'/) ,'  -tic;  -tical.}  Pertaining  to  geodesy;  carried 
out  or  determined  by  means  of  geodesy ;  as,  a  geo- 
detic survey. 

geodetic-line,  s.  The  shortest  line  on  the  sur- 
face of  an  ellipsoid  which  can  be  drawn  between  two 
points.  It  is  a  characteristic  property  of  this  line 
that  at  every  point  of  the  curve,  its  curvature  is  less 
than  that  of  any  othercurve  of  the  surface  through 
that  point. 

ge  6  det -Ic-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.geodetical;-ly.} 
In  a  geodetic  manner ;  by  means  of  geodesy. 

ge-6  det -Ics,  s.  [GEODETIC.]  The  same  as  GEOD- 
ESY (q.  v.). 

ge-6  dlf  -er-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  geod(e) ;  i  connective ; 
Lat./f m=to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eug.  adj.  suff. 
-oits.]  Producing  geodes. 

6eof-r<5y  -a,  geof-frse  -a,  geof-frce -a,  s. 
[Named  after  M.  E.  F.  Geoffrey,  author  of  a  Materia 
Medica.  Ho  died  in  1731.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe  Dpl- 
bergiete.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  fruit  in  drupes 
instead  of  proper  legumes.  The  bark  of  Genffroya 
rermifuga  and  G.  spinulosn  is  authelmintic.  It  has 
a  disagreeable  smell  and  a  sweet,  mucilaginous 
taste.  The  effects  are  drastic,  emetic,  purgative, 
and  narcotic ;  in  large  doses  it  is  poisonous.  (Lind- 
ley.) 

ge-6-gen'-Ic,  a.    [GEOGOXIC.] 

ge-6-glOS  -sum,  s.  [Prof,  geo-  (q.  v.),  and  Greek 
g1oeea=the  tongue.] 

Bot. :  Earth  tongue.  A  genus  of  ascomycetous 
fungi,  sub-order  Elvellacei.  Some  are  black  or 
brown,  others  green  or  purple.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  Europe,  on  closely  shaven  lawns,  on  past- 
ures, and  sphagnous  bogs.  None  are  eatable. 

ge  Sg-no  -sis,  s.  [GEOGNOSY.]  A  knowledge  of 
the  earth. 

ge-Og'-nost,  ».  [Gr.  geo,  for  oeVo8=belonging  to 
the  earth,  and  <7jw«('s=knowledgo ;  Fr.  geognoste.] 
One  versed  in  geognosy ;  a  geologist. 


which  investigates  the  origin  of  the  earth  :  cosmog- 
ony. 

ge-og-ra-phSr,  «.  [Eng.  geograph(u);  -er.J 
One  who  is  versed  in  geography ;  one  who  writes  a 
treatise  on  geography. 

ge-6-graph-Ic,  ge-6-grapb.  -Ic-al,  a.  [Fr. 
gtof/rapliique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  geograpny; 
containing  a  description  of  the  physical  structure 
and  characteristics  of  the  globe. 

IT  Royal  Geographical  Society:  A  society  for  the 
promotion  of  geographical  research,  which  origi- 
nated in  London  in  1830,  one  in  Paris  having  been 
founded  in  1821.  The  abbreviation  for  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  is  F.  R.  G.  S. 

geographical-latitude,  s.    [LATITUDE.] 

geographical-mile,  s.    [MILE.] 

ge  6  graph  -Ic  al-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  geographical , 
-ly.]  In  a  geographical  manner;  with  reference  to 
geographical  facts  or  relations ;  like  a  geographer. 

ge-og  -ra-phy',  s.  [Fr.  gfographie.  from  Lat.. 
geographia,  from  Gr.  geoaraphia.  from  geo,  for  geios. 
=  belongmg  to  the  earth,  and  graphia=&  descrip- 
tion; grapha=to  write.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  school  or  other  book  treating  of  the  science 
described  under  II. 

II.  Science: 

1.  Definition  and  divisions:  A  delineation  or  de- 
scription of  the  earth  as  it  at  present  is,  leaving  it 
to  geology  to  investigate  how  it  came  into  its  pres- 
ent condition.  It  maybe  divided  into  three  diatinot 
sciences,  Mathematical  or  Astronomical,  Physical, 
and  Political  Geography.  Mathematical  geography 
views  the  earth  as  a  planet ;  it  investigates  its  rela- 
tions to  the  sun,  the  moon  and  other  bodies  belong- 
ing to  the  solar  system.  It  gives  attention  to  the 
angle  at  which  its  axis  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic, 
the  position  of  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  and 
the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  the  parallels 
of  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  longitude.  Sir 
John  E.  W.  Herschel  declares  that,  theoretically 
speaking,  geography  is  a  part  of  astronomy,  and  he 
treats  it  as  such.  He  refers  specially  to  the  first 
department  of  the  scienee.  Physical  geography 
treats  of  the  present  distribution  of  sea  and  land, 
the  currents  of  the  ocean,  the  climates  of  the  sev- 
eral continents  and  islands.  With  regard  to  tin- 
land,  it  commences  by  indicating  the  position  of  the 
mountain  chains  and  table  lands,  thus  fixing  the 
positions  of  the  great  rivers,  to  which  attention  is 
next  turned.  Then  the  position  of  the  alluvial 
plains, the  deserts,  ic.,  is  pointed  out;  the  distri- 
bution of  the  plants  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
often  called  botanical  geography,  follows  next- 
then  that  of  the  animals;  and  finally  that  of  the 
several  races  of  mankind.  This  branch  of  the 
science  approaches  those  of  geology,  hydrology, 
meteorology,  botany,  zoology,  and  ethnology  or 
anthropology.  Finally,  there  follows  political 
geography,  which  treats  of  the  present  distribution 
of  political  power  over  the  world,  the  position  and 
resources  of  the  several  empires,  kingdoms,  repub- 
lics, &c.,  their  populations  and  wealth,  the  capitals, 
other  largo  cities,  and  the  more  thinly  inhabited 
agricultural  parts.  This  branch  of  the  subject 
approaches  the  confines  of  history,  the  limits  of 
almost  every  state  notarising  from  the  colonization 
of  a  new  region,  but,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
having  been  determined  by  the  results  of  former 
battles. 

2.  Hist,  of  Geog.:  Eratosthenes,  B.  C.  24(1,  waa 
one  of  the  earliest  ancient  geographers  of  emi- 
nence ;  but  the  greatest  names  in  this  department 
were  Strabo — who  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Augus- 
tus and  Tiberius— and  Ptolemy,  who  flourished 
about  A.  D.  139.  The  discovery  of  the  passage  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  that  of  America  in  the 
fifteenth  century.gaveagreatimpulsotoits  modern 
advance.  The  first  Geographical  Society  formed  in 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir      marine-   ge     p«t 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cflr,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu'=kw! 


geolatry 


1995 


geometrical-lathe 


fully   fostered  by  the  government,  a  board  being    had  the  same  origin,  but  to  this  view  various  conti- 


2.  Lower  Silurian:  (3)  Trenton,  (2)  Chazy,  (1)  Calcifer- 
ous. 

Eozoic  ulawn  of  life),  Azoic  (lifeless). 

SUB-DIVISIONS. 
9.  QHrtlrnutrri:  Pleiwtocfme;  8.   Trrtiary:    English  Crag, 

-.-«-, • -r   T rf — •; — :  — ~   "" " "~"   ««,*    Upper   Molasse,    Kupelian   and   Tongrian    of    Belgium; 

was  trreat  activity  m  geographical  research  and  those  now  existing.  He  showed  that  geology  and  7.  Cretaceous:  Upper  Chalk,  Lower  Chalk  Chalk  Murl, 
exploration  of  the  vast  domain  which  lay  to  the  cosmogony  were  different.  "  In  the  oconomyof  the  Gault,  Neocomian,  Lower  Greenauml;  n.  jura-Trias: 
westward  of  the  then  settled  portions  of  the  cotm-  world,"  he  said,  "he  could  find  no  trace  of  a  begin-  Wealden,  Purbeck,  Portland,  Kimmeridge,  Oxford 
try.  The  most  notable  of  these  early  expeditions  ning,  no  prospect  of  an  end."  He  held  basalt,  Oolites,  Lower  or  Bath  Oolite,  Lower  Liu*,  Marlatone, 

Jo'"  ' 

IT, 


mont.  The  great  apostle  of  the  United  States  Toast    was  entertained  that  there  had  been  a 


:  Lower  Helderberg,    Onondaga  Salt  Group, 


Other  rocks:  For  these,  see  IGNEOUS  ROCKS, 


applied  to  indns- 


*ge  6-16 -gl-an.  s.    [Eng.  geolow-an  1  A  geolo-    causes  acting  suddenly  and  briefly,  could  be  pro-    eta.]     A   kind   of   divination    by   means   of  lin 
gist  (q.  v.).  duced  by  causes  not  more  intense  than  those  in    formed  by  little  dots  or  points,  originally  on  tl 


ies 
the 


since  done  noble  work  for  its  special  science.    Many    life  are  also  carefully  investigated  in  the  work 
other  Geological  Societies  exist ;  as,  that  of  France,       The  doctrine  of  the  third  school  of  geologists  is 
founded  in  1830;  that  of  Dublin  in  1832,  and  that  of    called  by  Prof.  Huxley  Evolutionism;   it  accepts 

Edinburgh  m  ISM.  nearly  the  whole  of  Uniformitarianism,  except  the       0 ,  „.    ^  ..  a^,,^, ,,  11<Jlu  ul. 

part  referring  to  the  development  of  organic  life,  tres:  ge=the  earth,  and  nie(ro=to  measure.] 

tinonistat[eD  ARWisfsM  CEvoLuTrol^&cT0  ""  eV°1U"  triciaud'  LaMJ' ''  °D°  TCTSed  '"  8eometry ;  a  ' 


geological-map,  s.    [MAP.] 
geological-survey,  s.    [SURVEY.] 


geomantic  manner ;    by 
mancy. 

*ge-6-man  -t? ,  s.    [GEOMANCY.] 

&e-om  -e-ter,  s.    [Fr.  ggom&tre,  from  Gr.  geume- 


ge-6  log -Ic-al-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  geological;  -ly.]  (3)  Geologic  ti 

In  a  geological  manner ;  according  to  geology.  the  evolutionist 

ze,  v.  i.     [Eng.  geolog(y) ;  -ize  1    To  n°Ids  that  any  such~drafts  must  bo  limited '"within 

;  to  make  geological  investigations  •  s«me  suchperiod  of  time  as  one  hundred  millions 

s  a  geologist.  of  years;     and  another  natural  philosopher  con- 


ge-ol -6-gIze,  «.  i. 

study  geology 
to  discourse  a 


me:  Both  the  uniformitarian  and 
t  believe  that  they  may  draw  to  any 
extent  on  what  may  be  called  the  bank  of  time, 
which  will  be  found  "  ready  to  discount  any  nnan- 
tity  of  hypothetical  paper."  Sir  Wm.  Tl 


siders  the  time  at  call 


a  geome- 

*II.  Entom.:  The  name  sometimes  given  to  moths 
of  the  group  Geometrina  (q  v.). 

*ge-6m'-e-tral,  a.    [Fr.  g&ometral.}    Pertaining 
to  geometry ;  geometrical. 

ge-6-mef-rIc,  ge-6-met -rlc-al,  a.    [Fr.  gto- 

me.trique,  from  Gr.  geomelrikos.'}    [GEOMETRY.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  geometry ;  according  to  the 


ternal  appearance  of  tlie  earth.    It  is  the  pro'vince       (fPctoologlcttrata: 

or  pnysic;  i  ana  cat^  ge  graphy  to  describe 


geometrical-  construction,  «.   The  operation  of 


turned  up  as  it  were  fire  "  (Job  xxviii.  5) ;  an  antici- 
pation of  the  Huttonian  hypothesis.  " 
ing  to  Herodotus, is  the  gift  of  the  Nile,  that  is,  the    t 
river  brought  down  the  silt  which  constitutes  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  Delta  and  other  parts  of  Lower 
Egypt.    Though  there  is  a  mixture  of  erroneous 


1.  Archaean  Period. 
The 


. 
Lifeless  and  dawn  of  life. 


list  gives  the  eras  together  with 
^  sub-di«sions  iD  descend- 


BRAIC-CURVE  (q.  V.). 

geometrical-decorated,  a. 

Arch.:  A  term  applied  to  the  earlier  period  of 
decorated  architecture  in  England,  in  which  the 

ERAS  AND  SERIES.  tracery  and  other  ornamentation  consisted  of  geo- 

ary  or  Post  Tertiary:  (8)   Recent,   (2)  Cham-    metrical  forms.     [DECORATED.] 

(4)  Pliocene,  (3)  Miocene,  (2)  Oligo-       geometrical-drawing, .«.    Drawing  with  instru- 


Pythagoras  himself  lived,  it  is  thought,  about  580 
B.  C.,  but  the  views  handed  down  by  Ovid  were    (1) 
probably  those  of  Pythagoreans  in  the  Augustan  age       6- 


rer. 
Jura-Tria- 


Era:  (4)Laramie,  (S)  Colorado,  (2)  Dakota, 
Jurassic:    (3)   Purbeck.   (2)   Oolite 


ments,  as  opposed  to  freehand  drawing, 
geometrical-elevation, «. 
Arch. :  A  design  for  the  front  or  side  of  a  building. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun; 


chin, 
-tion, 


benqh;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del» 


geometrical-locus 

geometrical-locus,  s.  The  curve  or  surface  in 
^which  a  point  or  line  is  always  found  moving,  in 
accordance  with  an  algebraic  law.  [Locus.] 

geometrical-pace,  «.    A  measure  of  five  feet. 

geometrical-pen,  s.  An  instrument  fordrawing 
geometrical  curves,  in  which  the  movements  of  a 
pen  or  pencil  attached  to  a  revolving  arm  of  adjust- 
able length  are  varied  by  changing  the  toothed 
wheels  which  give  motion  to  the  arm. 

geometrical-plane,  *.    The  same  as  GROUXD- 

PLAXE  (q.  V.). 

geometrical-progression,  s.  A  progression  or 
series  in  which  the  terms  increase  or  decrease  by  a 
common  ratio  or  proportion,  as,  1,  3,  9,  27,  81 ;  144, 
36, 9,  I,  n,  A,  &c.  [PROGRESSION.] 

geometric-radius,  s. 

Gear. :  The  radius  of  the  pitch  circle  of  a  cog- 
wheel. The  real  radius  is  that  touching  the  crests 
of  the  teeth. 

geometrical-solution,  e.  A  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem effected  geometrically ;  that  is,  by  the  aid  of 
the  right  line  and  circle.  This  rejects  all  solutions 
made  by  aid  of  the  higher  curves,  or  by  approxima- 
tion. 

geometric-square,  s.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring distances  and  heights,  and  useful  for  its  port- 
ability as  well  as  for  the  facility,  by  the  common 
rule  of  three,  of  solving  most  of  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  its  use.  It  is  made  of  brass  or  wood, 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  square,  and  the  quadrant 
is  graduated  in  each  direction.  The  two  sides  op- 
posite to  the  axial  point  of  the  alidade  are  gradu- 
ated to  100  equal  parts,  with  major  divisions  of  ten 
of  said  parts.  The  100  point  finishes  at  the  angle 
obliquely  opposite  the  center  from  which  the  arc  is 
struck.  One  side  represents  the  horizon,  and  the 
alidade  with  two  sights  is  equal  in  length  to  the 
diagonal  of  the  square.  The  alidade  has  divisions 
-equal  to  those  on  the  sides  of  the  square. 

geometrical-stairs,  *./•/. 

Building :  A  flight  of  stone  stairs  where  the  steps 
are  secured  into  the  wall  at  one  end  only,  the  other 
forming  a  continued  string  with  an  open  newel. 

ge-6-met  -rl-cal-lf,  *ge-6-met  -rl-cal-lle,  adv 
[Eng.  geometrical;  -ly.]  In  a  geometrical  manner; 
according  to  the  rules  or  laws  of  geometry. 

ge-om-e-trl-Cian,  s.  [Eng.  geometric ;  -tan.]  One 
versed  in  geometry ;  a  geometer;  a  mathematician, 

ge-6-met-rI- 
dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
yeometr(a) ;  Gr. 
geome  tres—a 
land  measurer,  a 
geometer;  Latin 
fern.  plur.  a  dj . 
suff.  -idee.} 

Entom.:  The 
typical  family  of 
the  group  ortri  be 
of  moths  called 
Geometrina 
(q.  v.).  The  an- 
tennae of  the  male 
are  often  pectinated,  and  the  abdomen  sometimes 
crested :  the  wings,  green,  generally  entire  rounded 
or  angular;  the  larvae  rather  elongate,  stiff,  often 
rough  ;  the  head  generally  bifid. 

ge-6-met-rl  -na,  s.  pi.  [Latin  geometr(a)  and 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -jna.J  [GEOMETRIC^:.] 

Entom.:  A  group  or  tribe  of  moths.  Theantennne 
are  setaceous,  frequently  ciliated  or  pectinated ; 
they  are  longer  than  the  thorax.  The  body  is  gen- 
erally slender ;  the  wings  broad,  the  posterior  pair 
generally  brightly  colored  ana  exposed  to  view 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest.  The  larvae  have,  as  a 
rule,  only  ten  legs,  hence  they  have  to  form  a  loop 
when  they  walk.  The  group  contains  seventeen 
families: 

(1)  Ourapterydaa,  (2)  Ennomidae,  (3)  Amphidasidaa 
<4)  Boarmidae,  (5)  Boletobidse,  (6)  Geometridae,  (7)  Ephy- 
ridae,  (S)  AcidalidEB,  (9)  Caberidse,  (10)  Macaridae,  (11) 
Fidonidae,  (12)  Zerenidae,  (13)  Ligidae,  (14)  Hybernidae, 
(16)  Larentidae,  (16)  Eubolidae,  (17)  Sionidae.  (3tai*ton.) 

*ge-om'-e-trlze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  geometr(y) ;  -ize.]  To 
act  according  to  the  rules  or  laws  of  geometry ;  to 
proceed  geometrically ;  to  recognize  or  apprehend 
geometrical  quantities  or  laws. 

"Nature  geometrizeth,  and  observeth  order  in  all 
things." — Browne:  Cyrus'  Garden,  ch.  iii. 


Essex  Emerald, 

A  typical  specimen  of  the  Geo- 

metridae. 


the  earth,  and  me<ria=measurement;  metreo=to 
measure ;  metron=a  measure.]  Properly  the  meas- 
urement of  the  earth  or  of  land,  but  now  used  ex- 
clusively of  the  abstract  science  to  which  practical 
land  measurement  gave  or  may  have  given  birth. 
It  is  the  scienceof  space,  whether  linear,  superficial, 
or  solid. 
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1.  Hist,  rtf  Geometry:  Who  first  invented  or  culti- 
vated geometry  is  uncertain.    The  Hindoos  have  a 

feometry  apparently  of  indigenous  growth.  Some 
nowledge  of  geometry  was  apparently  possessed 
by  the  builders  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  Dio- 
dorus  and  others  attribute  the  invention  or  discov- 
ery of  geometry  to  Egypt,  which  is  doubtful.  The 
Greeks  surpassed  allancientnationsin  thoir  attain- 
ments in  the  science.  Euclid  founded  a  school  of 
mathematics  at  Alexandria  some  time  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  B.  C.  323  to  284.  His  Elements 
are  still  in  use  in  many  schools  and  colleges. 

[MATHEMATICS.] 

2.  Nature  of  the  Science:  Geometry,  like  mathe- 
matics, is  buflt  up  on  rigorous  demonstration.    To 
prevent  the    possibility  of  error  in  reasoning  it  is 
needful  to  commence  with  definitions  of  the  terms 
employed.    The.n  follow  in  Euclid's  Elements  postu- 
lates or  concessions  demanded  as  to  what  is  possible 
to  be  done ;  then  axioms,  simplemathematical  state- 
ments worthy  of  being  believed.    A  popular  belief 
is  that  the  whole  science  of  geometry  rests  upon  the 
axioms :  it  is  really,  however,  based  on  the  defini- 
tions ;  thus  the  whole  third  book  of  Euclid  follows 
naturally  from  the  definition  of  a  circle. 

IT  (1)  Analytical  Geometry:  The  analytical  inves- 
tigation of  the  relations  and  properties  of  geomet- 
rical magnitudes.  It  is  divided  iritp  Determinate 
and  Indeterminate  Geometry,  according  as  the  num- 
ber of  possible  solutions  in  any  given  case  is  limited 
or  unlimited. 

(2)  Descriptive  Geometry :  Geometry  of  which  the 
feature  is  to  represent  solid  bodies  with  accurate 
form,  perspective,  &c.,  on  paper  or  other  plane  sur- 
face. 

(3)  Elementary  Geometry:  Geometry  treating  of 
points,  lines,  surfaces,  or  the  ordinary  solids,  as 
distinguished  from  Conic  Sections,  &c.,  called  the 
Higher  Geometry. 

(5)  Higher  Geometry:  [IT  (4).] 

(6)  Plane   Geometry :   Geometry  relating  to  sur- 
faces, or  to  lines  drawn  or  points  placed  upon  them. 

(7)  Solid  Geometry :  Geometry  relating  to  solids. 

(8)  To  hang  by  geometry :  To  hang  or  be  out  of 
shape  or  in  confusion. 

ge-o-my'r'-I-Clte,  s.  [Gr.  geo,  for  geto«=belong- 
ing  to  the  land,  and  m«rifce=a  shrub,  the  tamarisk.] 

[MVRICA.] 

Afin. :  A  waxy,  pulverulent  mineral,  consisting  of 
carbon  8ff59,  hydrogen  13'42,  and  oxygen  5'99=100. 
It  occurs  in  the  brown  coal  deposit  at  Gesterwitz. 
The  wax  may  have  been  derived  from  fossil  trees. 
(Dana.) 

ge-6-nav-I-ga  -tion,  «.  [Gr.  geo,  for  geios-be- 
longing  to  the  land,  and  Eng.  navigation  (q.  v.).] 
A  term  proposed  for  that  branch  of  the  science  of 
navigation  in  which  the  position  of  a  ship  at  sea  is 
determined  by  reference  to  some  other  spot  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Opposed  to  Ccelo-uavigation 
(q.  v.). 

ge  on  -b-mf,  s.  [Gr.  geo,  for  </ei'os=belonging  to 
the  earth,  ana  nomos=R  law.]  The  science  of  the 
physical  laws  relating  to  the  earth,  as  geology  and 
physical  geography. 

ge-opn -a-glfm,  s,  [Gr.  oe=the  earth,  and 
phaqein=to  eat.]  The  act  or  habit  of  eating  earth, 
as  dirt,  clay,  <fcc.  [DlRT-EATIXG.] 

ge-pph -a-glst,  3.  [GEOPHAGISM.]  One  who 
practices  geophagism ;  one  who  eats  dirt. 

g6  oph'-a-gy',  8.  [Gr.  ge=the  earth,  and  phagein 
=to  eat.]  The  same  as  GEOPHAGISM  (q.  v.). 

ge-Sph  -I-la,  s.  [Gr.  geo,  for  geios= belonging  to 
the  land,  andp/u'fe6=to  love.]  So  named  from  the 
creeping  habit  of  the  plants. 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonaceee,  tribe  Coffea?,  fam- 
ily Psychotridae.  The  species  are  found  in  tropical 
America  and  the  East  Indies.  The  root  of  Geophila 
reniformis  is  purgative  or  emetic. 

ge-6-phIl  -i-daa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  geophil(u»), 
and  Lat.  fern.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  or  Centipedes,  order  Chilognatha. 
The  body  is  very  slender  and  thread-like,  with 
many  segments,  and  a  corresponding  number  of 
pairs  of  feet. 

ge-oph -I-lfis,  s.    [GEOPHILA.] 

1.  Zool.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Geo- 

Ehilidee  (q.  v.).    Geophilus  electricus  is  found  near 
ondon  and  elsewhere.    It  is  sometimes  seen  upon 
the  doorsteps  of  country  houses.    When  excited  it 
emits  an  electric  light. 

2.  Palceont.:  Count  Munster  has  described  a  cen- 
tipede, called  by  him  Geophihts  proarus,  from  the 
lithographic  slates  of  Solenhofeu,  which  belong  to 
the  Upper  Jurassic  rocks. 

*ge-6-pon'-!c,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.  gfoponique,  from  Gr. 
ge  —  the  earth,  and  ponikos  =  toilsome;  ponos  = 
labor.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  agriculture  or  the  till- 
age of  the  earth. 
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B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  agriculturist,  a  farmer. 

2.  (PL):  The  art  or  science  of  tilling  the  earth; 
agriculture. 

*ge-6  pon  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  geoponic;  -a/.]  Of 
or  pawning  to  agriculture  or  the  tillage  of  tho 
earth ;  geoponic. 

ge-6-ra  -ma,  8.  [fir.  <jeO,  for  5reios=belonging  to 
the  earth,  and  horama—a.  view;  Fr.  uf'orania.}  \ 
concave  globe  on  the  inside  of  which  the  countries. 
oceans,  <fcc.,  of  the  earth  are  represented  to  the 
spectators,  who  stand  on  a  framework  inside. 

Gepr  -die,  s.  [A  Scotch  dimin,  of  George  (q.  v.) .] 
A  guinea.  [GEORGE,  3.] 

"As  lang's  my  tail,  whare,  through  the  sleeks, 
The  yellow-lettered  Geordie  keeks." 

Burns:  The  Tira  Doys. 

Geordie  safety-lamp,  s. 

Mutiny;  A  safety-lamp  invented  for  use  in  coal 
mines  by  George  Stephenson. 

ge-&-re-tln'-Ic,  «.  [Pref.f/eo-,  and  retinic  (q.  v.}.] 
Min. :  Akin  to  retene,  and  derived  from  the  earth, 
georetinic-acid,  s. 

Min.:  A  name  formerly  given  to  Brucknerellito 
(q.  v.). 

George,  s.  [Lat.  Georgius,  from  Gr.  georgos=&. 
cultivator  of  the  earth ;  ge.  and  er0on=work.J 

1.  The  insignia  of  the  orderof  the  Garter ;  a  figure 
of  St.  George  on  horseback,  engaging  the  dragon, 
worn  pendent  from  the  collar  by  the  knight*  of 
that  order.  [GARTER,  s.] 

"  The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed, 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  803. 

*2.  A  guinea,  from  the  figure  of  St.  George  on  the 
reverse, 

*3.  A  kind  of  loaf,  said  to  have  been  stamped  with 
a  figure  of  St.  George. 

"  Cubbed  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattrass  laid, 
On  a  brown  george,  with  lousy  swabbers  fed." 

Dryden:  Persius,  Bat.  v. 

*[  The  name  Brown  George  is  used  at  Oxford  for 
the  large  coarse  earthenware  water  jugs  used  in- 
stead of  cans.  (Eng.) 

George-noble,  s.  A  gold  coin,  current  at  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V1I1. ; 
so  called  from  the  figure  of  St.  George  on  the  re- 
verse. 

Geor  -£I-a,  s.  Farthest  south  and  latest  settled 
of  the  thirteen  original  States.  Named  in  honor  of 
George  II. ;  settled  by  English  at  Savannah,  1733. 
Originally  a  part  of  South  Carolina  and  claimed  by 
Spain.  Severe  wars  with  Creeks  and  Cherokces 
settled  by  treaties  1790  and  1791.  Seceded  January, 
1861;  re-admitted  December,  1870.  Active  in  the 
Revolution,  suffering  badly  from  devastation  by 
English.  Many  hard-fought  battles  during  civil 
war,  including  Atlanta,  &c.  Climate,  at  the  north 
mild  and  extremely  healthy ;  hot  in  the  lowlands. 
Range  of  temperature,  30'  to  105°.  Average,  winter 
49°,  summer  82°.  Rainfall  averages  55  inches. 

Geor  -gl-an,  s.  [See  def.]  A  native  or  inhabit- 
ant of  Georgia,  a  region  on  the  south  of  the  Cau- 
casus, or  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  southern  states  of 
the  American  Union. 

Geor'-gl-an,  a.  [Lat.  Geor0ius=George.]  Belong- 
ing or  relating  to  the  reigns  of  the  four  Georges  in 
Great  Britain,  1714-1830;  as,  the  Georgian  era. 
*'  One  Georgian  star  adorns  the  okiee, 
She  myriads  found  below." 

Cowper:  Queen's  Visit,  March  17,  1789. 
geor  -glc,  *geor  -glck,  a.  &  «.     [Lat.  georgica 
(carmina)=  georgic  (poems),  from  georgicus—  relat- 
ing to  husbandry  ;  Gr.  j/eoroifcos,  from  yeorgt a = hus- 
bandry :  ge=tke  earth,  ana  erj/on=work.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  agriculture 
or  husbandry ;  treating  of  rural  affairs. 

"Here  I  peruse  the  Mantuan's  georgio  strains, 
And  learn  the  labors  of  Italian  swains." 

Gay;  Rural  Sports,  i. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  poem  on  husbandry  or  rural  affairs. 
It  is  the  title  of  four  books  on  husbandry  written 
by  Virgil. 

"A  georgic,  therefore,  is  some  parts  of  the  science  of 
husbandry  put  into  a  pleasing  dress,  and  set  off  with  all 
the  beauties  and  embellishments  of  poetry." — A-i<!r->.n  •. 
On  Virgil's  Georgics. 

*geor  -glc-al,  a.  [Eng.  georgic;  -af.]  The  same 
as  GEORGIC  (q.  v.)- 

Geor-gl-um  Sl'-duB,  a.  [Lat.,=the  Georgian 
star,  i.  e.,  the  star  discovered  under  the  auspices  of 
King  George  III.  of  England.  ] 

Astron. ;  The  name  given  by  Sir  William  Herschel 
to  a  planet  discovered  by  him  on  March  13,1781. 
Laplace,  disliking  the  innovation  of  elevating  one's 
sovereign  to  the  sky,  substituted  for  the  namo  of 
King  George  that  of  the  planet's  discoverer. 


late,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     ne're,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
•or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     wn6,     s&n;     mate,     cub,    ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     x,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


georgos 

Herschel.  The  latter  appellation  is  still  widely 
accepted,  but  as  the  other  planets  were  all  called 
by  the  names  of  classic  gods,  Bode  suggested  the 
appellation  of  UBAJJCS  (q.  v.).  See  also  HEBSCHEL. 

*ge-or -gos,  s.  [Gr. ;  see  GEOEGIC.]  A  husband- 
man. (Spenser.) 

•ge-6-rhy  -chl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  gcorhych(us) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.:  Mole-rats;  a  family  of  Rodentia,  with  a 
largo  head,  small  eyes  and  ears,  a  short  or  deficient 
tail,  and  five  toes  on  each  foot.  They  occur  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Southeastern  Europe,  burrowing  like 
moles. 

ge-6-rhy'-chus,  s.  [Gr.  <7cor7t7/cfto8=digging  or 
throwing  up  the  earth:  ge=the  earth,  and  orysso= 
to  dig.] 

Zool.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Georchy- 
chidre  (q.  v.).  Georhychus  capensis  does  damage  to 
gardens  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

ge-6-ryV-sI-d88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  georyssus, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  beetles,  tribe  Clavicornes. 
The  body  is  short,  inflated,  and  nearly  globular. 
The  tarsi  appear  to  have  only  four  articulations. 
The  antenneD  have  nine  joints,  the  last  three  form- 
ing a  knob. 

£e-o-rf  s  -sus,  ge-8-rIs  -sus,  «.  [Gr.  gep,  for 
gcios— belonging  to  theland,  and  orys&t=to  dig.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Georys- 
sid«e  (q.  v.). 

ge-ft-saur'-iiB,  8.  [Gr.  geo,  for  ffeios=belonging 
to  the  land,  and  sawra,  8awroa=a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  The  remains  of  a  reptile  which,  if 
entire,  would  probably  have  been  nine  or  ten  feet 
long.  They  were  found  by  Soammering  in  white 
lias,  at  Monheim  in  Franconia,  and  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Soemmering  called  the  animal 
Lacerta  gigantea.  Cuvier  believed  it  intermediate 
between  the  Crocodiles  and  Monitors,  but  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  latter.  It  does  not  figure  in 
Professor  Huxley's  enumeration  of  Crocodilian 
genera. 

*4e-OS'-c6-py,  s.  [Gr.  geo,  for  oeto8=belonging 
to  the  earth,  and  skopeo=to  see.]  Knowledge  of  the 
earth ;  ground  or  soil  gained  by  inspection. 

gS-6-se-len'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  geo,  for  geios=belonging 
to  the  earth,  and  se/enc=tho  moon.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  earth  and  the  moon,  with  reference 
to  their  joint  action  or  mutual  relations. 

gS-6-Stat  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.geo,  f  or  geios= belonging  to 
the  earth,  and  Eng.  static  (q.  v.).]  Sustaining  the 
earth.  (Used  only  in  the  compound.) 

geostatic-arch, «. 

Arch. :  A  linear  arch  of  a  figure  suited  to  sustain 
a  pressure  similar  to  that  of  the  earth,  which  con- 
sists, in  a  given  vertical  plane,  of  a  pair  of  conju- 
§  ate  pressures,  one  vertical  and  proportional  to  the 
eptn  below  a  given  plane,  horizontal  or  sloping ; 
and  the  other  parallel  to  the  horizontal  or  sloping 
plane,  and  bearing  to  the  vertical  pressure  a  certain 
constant  ratio  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
material. 

*ge-6-tec-t8n'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  geo,  for  geio«=belong- 
ing^  to  the  earth,  and  tektonikos  =  pertaining  to 
building.]  Pertaining  to  the  construction  of  the 
earth. 

*geoter,  s.  [A.  S.  geotere,]  One  who  pours  out ; 
a  caster. 

gS-o-teii  -this,  s.  [Gr  geo,  for  9eios=belonging 
to  the  earth,  and  teuthis=&  kind  of  cuttle-fish  or 
squid.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Teuthidee  from  the  Upper 
Lias. 

ge-6-ther  -mlc,  a.  [Gr.  geo,  for  fire»o8=belonging 
to  the  earth,  and  Eng.  thermic  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  re- 
lating to  the  internal  temperature  of  the  earth. 

ftS-b-ther-mom  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  geo,  for  geios= 
belonging  to  the  earth,  and  Eng.  thermometer^,  v.) .] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  earth's  heat  at 
different  depths,  as  in  mines  and  wells.  The  tem- 
perature rises  about  1°  F.  for  every  seventy  or  eighty 
feet  of  descent. 

*ge-0t  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  ge=the  earth.]  Belonging  to 
earth ;  terrestrial.  (Bailey.) 

ge-6-trop'-IC,  a.  [Gr,  geo,  for  fireios=belonging 
to  the  land,  and  iropos=a  turn,  a  direction,  or  trope 
=  a  turn,  turning  about:  trepo=to  turn.] 

Bot.  (of  a  plant) :  Turning  toward  the  earth ; 
manifesting  geotropism. 

ge-5t  -ro-plsm,  s.  [Gr.  geo,  for  gcios= belonging 
to  the  land,  and  tropos,  or  trope=a.  turning,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ism.]  [GEOTEOPic.] 

Bot. :  The  tendency  exhibited  by  a  young  plant  to 
turn  toward  the  earth,  i.  e.,  to  direct  its  roots  in 
that  direction,  while  heliotropism,  or  a  tendency  to 
turn  toward  the  sun,  is  manifested  by  the  stem  and 
leaves. 

"Positive  geotropism  or  bending  toward  the  center  of 
the  earth,  will  be  called  by  us  geotropism." — Darwin: 
Movements  of  Plants,  p.  6. 
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ge-6-tru  -peg,  s.    [Gr.  geo,  for  ge/os= belonging 
to  the  earth,  and  trupafi=to  bore.] 
Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Geotru- 

Eidoe  (q.  v.)'    Geotrupes  stercorarius  is  the  Droue- 
uetle,  which  Hies  abroad  on  summer  evenings. 

ge-6-tru  -pl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  geotrup(es) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  Drone  scarabs ;  a  family  of  Lamellicorn 
beetles,  differing  from  the  typical  Scarabeid«e  in 
their  corneous  mandibles.  They  mostly  frequent 
dung,  or  the  fungi  called  Boleti.  [GEOTRUPES.J 


ge-6-tru  pi  -nse,  3.  pi.    , 

IJLat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mre.J 


„_  _ — ,  _.  [Mod.  Lat.  geotrup(es) 

(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entoni. :  The  name  given  by  Macleay,  Swainson, 
&c.,  to  a  sub-family  of  Scarabeidee,  identical  with 
the  family  Geotrupidso  (q.  v.). 

ge-phy  -re-a,  s.  [Gr.  gephyra=a  dam,  mound, 
or  mole;  a  bridge;  a  tunnel,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ea.] 

Zool. :  Spoon-worms ;  a  class  of  annulose  animals, 
division  Anarthrppoda.  It  consists  of  long  worm- 
like  marine  animals  indistinctly  simulated,  but 
not  divided  into  segments.  There  are  occasionally 
bristles,  but  no  other  locomotive  appendages.  The 
sexes  are  generally  separate,  and  mere  is  a  meta- 
morphosis. 

*gep  -on,  s.    [Jupou.] 
*ger,  v.  t.    [GAR.] 

ger~9.ll,  «.  [Heb.  gerah=(l)  summation,  (2)  a 
grain,  a  bean,  (3)  the  weight  and  money  described 
in  the  definition.] 

1.  Heb.  money:  The  smallest  piece  of  money,  be- 
ing the  twentieth  part  of  a  shekel.    This  would  bo 
about  three  cents.    Gesenius  thinks  that  the  gerah 
was  not  a  coin,  but  was  reckoned  by  means  of  the 
beans  [etym.]  of  the  Carob  tree,  Ceratonia  siliqua. 
[CABOB.] 

"A  shekel  is  twenty  gerahs." — Exod.  xxz.  18. 
(Cf.  also  Lev.  xvii.  25 :  Num.  iii.  47,  xviii.  16.) 

2.  Hebrew  weights:   A  weight  corresponding  to 
No.  1. 

ger-a-nl-a  -Ce-88,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  gerani(um),  and 
fern.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  order  of  the  alliance  Geraniales. 
It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs  with 
tumid  stems,  separable  at  the  joints.  Leaveseithor 
opposite  or  alternate;  if  the  latter,  then  they  are 
opposite  the  peduncles.  Stipules  membranous; 
flowers  white,  red,  yellow,  or  purple ;  sepals  five, 
persistent,  ribbed,  unequal,  one  of  them  sometimes 
saccate,  spurred  at  the  base ;  petals  five,  or  by  abor- 
tion four;  unguiculate  stamens,  generally  mona- 
delphous,  twice  or  thrice  as  many  as  the  petals ; 
ovary  with  five  carpels,  ultimately  forming  five  one- 
seeded. cells  ;  styles  five,  cohering  round  the  torus, 
from  which  they  are  separable.  Sixteen  genera  and 
about  750  species  are  known.  They  are  found  in 
temperate  or  hot  climates,  rarely  in  the  arctic 
regions.  They  are  often  astringent  and  aromatic, 
abounding  in  vegetable  oil.  Lindley  in  his  Vege- 
table Kingdom^made  Oxalidacew  and  Balsamina- 
ceae  distinct  orders  from  Geraniaceoe. 

ge-ra'-nl-al,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  gercmiales  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Akin  to  Geranium,  having  for  their  type 
Geranium. 

geranlal-alllance,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  GEBANIALES  (q.  v.). 

ge-ra-nl-a  -leg,  s,  pi.  [Latin  geranium),  and 
masc.  or  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -alee.] 

Bot.:  An  alliance  of  hypogynous  exogens,  with 
monodichlamydeous,  symmetrical  flowers,  axile 

Slacentee,  an  imbricated  calyx,  a  twisted  corolla, 
efinite  stamens,  and  an  embryo  with  little  or  no 
albumen.      Lindley   includes    under   it   Linacea?, 
Chlonaceee,  Oxalidaceae,  Balsaminaceae,  and  Gera- 
niacese  (q.  v.). 

gS-ra'-nl-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gerani(um) ,  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe.l 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Geraniaceee,  when  the  fuller  term 
is  used  to  comprehend  not  merely  the  geraniums, 
but  the  balsams,  and  the  wood-sorrels.  Its  char- 
acters are  the  same  as  those  given  above  to  Gera- 
niaceee (q.  v.). 

ge-ra'-nl-ene,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gerani(uiri) ;  -ene 
(Cftent.).] 

Chem. .  A  terpene,  CioH16,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  pentoxide  P2O5  on  geraniol.  It  is 
a  liquid,  boiling  at  164°,  and  smells  like  fresh  mul- 
berries. It  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air.  It  unites 
with  HC,  forming  a  liquid  compound. 


Geranium. 
A.  Flower.  B.  Seed-vessel. 


water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  when  fused 
with  potash  it  yields  isoyalerianic  acid;  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  nitro- 
benzene, oxalic  acid,  and  other  substances. 


gerful 

ger-a -nl-uM,  s.  [Lat.  geranium  and  gtrnnimi 
=Ur.  geranion=tbe  plant  t  ranesbill,  from  UI-I-UHUX 
=  a  crane.  Pliny  makesGeraniou  a  group  of  p]ant>. 
including  three  types,  probably  Myrrhis,  Erodium, 
and  Geranium  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  term  most  frequently  applied  to  any  of  th(> 
cultivated    Pelargoniums.      These   belong   to   the 
Geraniacese.  but  are  not  the  typical  genus. 

2.  A  book  name,  and  partly  a  popular  one,  for  the 
genus  Geranium.    [II. J 

II.  Sot. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  order  Gerani- 
acere  and  the  alliance  Geraniales.  Tho  flowers  are< 
regular,  on  one  or 
two-flowered  axil- 
lary peduncles ;  the 
stamens  are  ten, 
free  or  connate  at 
the  base,  and  hy- 
pogynous. Gera- 
nium sanguineum 
is  a  perennial 
plant  with  one- 
flowered  p  o  d  u  n- 
cles.  It  is  found  in 
dry  rocky  places, 
on  sandy  shores, 
and  on  mountains. 
G.  sylvaticum,  G, 
pratense,  and  G. 
pyrenaicum  are 
perennial,  with 
two-flowered  ped- 
uncles. Other  com- 
mon species  are  G. 
nolle,  G.  rotundifolium,  G.  pusillum,  G.  columbi- 
num,  G.  dissectum,  G.  robertianum,  and  G.  luci- 
dum.  The  root  of  geranium  contains  more  tannin 
than  quino  does,  and  is  a  very  powerful  astringent. 
Bigelow  considers  it  specially  valuable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  continued  through  debility,  after" 
their  existing  cause  has  been  removed.  The  tubers 
of  G.  parvifiorum  are  eaten  hi  Van  Diemen's  Land,, 
where  it  is  called  the  Native  Carrot. 

If  Indian  Geranium  is  the  name  given  by  per- 
fumers to  Andropogon  nardus;  and  the  Nettle 
geranium  is  Coleus  fruticosus. 

•gerant  (as  zha-ran'),  8.  [Fr.]  The  acting  part- 
ner or  manager  of  a  joint  stock  association,  news- 
paper establishment,  &c. 

*gSr'-ar-Ch^,  «.  [Low  Lat.  gerarchia,  for  hie- 
rarc/tia.]  A  hierarchy  (q.  v.). 

*ger  ard,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  devil,  a  fiend. 

ger-ard— I-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Gerard,  who,, 
in  1597,  published  a  celebrated  Herbal.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gerardiese- 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  of  handsome  plants,  with  pink, 
rose-colored,  or  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  this 
country  and  the  East  Indies. 

ger-ard  -I-6-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gerardi(a),. 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariacece,  sub-order  Rhi- 
nanthidese. 

ggrb,  «.    [Fr.  gerbe.] 

Her. :  A  sheaf ;  a  garb  (q.  v.) . 

ger  -bll,  s.  [Fr.  gerbille,  from  gerbo,  the  Arabic- 
name.] 

Zool.:  Any  species  of  the  genus  Gerbillus  (q.  v.). 

ger-bll  -lus,  *.    [GEEBIL.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  mammalia,  family  Muridav 
which  it  connects  with  the  Dipodidse,  or  Jerboas. 
The  species  are  found  in  India,  Egypt,  Canada,. 
Labrador,  &c. 

ger-bu-a.s.    [JEBBOA.] 

Ger'-da,  s.    [A  female  name.] 

Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  122d  found ;  discovered-1 
by  Peters,  July  31, 1872. 

*gere,  s.    [GEAE.] 

*g<£-ren'-da,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  gerendii*,. 
fut.  pass.  par.  of  gero=to  do,  to  carry  out.J  Things 
to  be  done  or  carried  out, 

*ge'r'-ent,  a.  [Latin  gerens,  pr.  par.  of  gero=to- 
carry,  to  do.]  Carrying,  bearing,  performing.  (Now 
only  in  composition,  as  belligerent,  vicegerent.) 

gjr-fai-c&n  (I  silent),  *ger-fau-con, *ger-faul- 
con,  *gire-fauc-oun,  *gyr-fal-con,  *gyr-fa- 
coun,  s.  [A  modification  of  O.  Fr.  gerfault,  from 
Low  Lat.  gerofalco,  gyrofalco=&  gerfalcon,  from 
its  circling  flight :  Lat.  gyrus=  a  circle,  and/oico= 
a  falcon  ;  Ital.  gerfalco,  girfalco,girifalco;  Sp.  ger- 
ifalco,  gerifalte ;  Port.  gerifalte.J  A  species  of  fal- 
con ;  the  gyrfalcon. 

*ger-faunt,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  griffin  (q.  v.).]  A 
grimn. 

*ger-ful,  *geer-ful,  *gere-ful,  a.  [Sn.,  Port.,&. 
Ital.  giro;  Latin  gyrus=&  circle.]  Changeable, 
fickle. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     9liln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  =  b«l,     del. 


gerinesse 


1998 


gerocomia 


*ger-i-nesse,  *.  [Mid.  Eng. gery;  -ness. j    Change-       German-paste,  s.    A  kind  of  paste  used  for feed- 
ableuess,  fickleness.  ing  larks,  thrashes,  nightingales, and  other  <•'--- — 


germinal-poles. 


ger-kin  (l),s.  [GHERKIN.] 
*ger-]tln  (2),«.  [JERKIN.] 
*ger-lond,  s.  [GARLAND.] 


German-sarsaparilla,  s. 

Bot.  <£•  Phar.:  The  roots   oi 
ilisticlut,  and  C.  hirta.    They 
demulcent. 


German-sausage,  s.    A  polony;  a  large  kind  of 
half-cooked  sausage. 


germinal-spot,  s. 

Carex  arenana,  C.  i,,,.t  j>.  rn  •  7  * 
re  diaphoretic  and  nulieoYnfof  aT  aniinal 
miual-macula. 

germinal-vesicle,  s. 


I.  Ordinary  Language:  Germs      silvers     A  whit      llov  for  ti  ile  ware  ,1-  .'"""•  «"  rnyuol.:   A    delicate,  spheroidal,    in- 

1 .  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  cons  ™n?  of  nfck'el,  copper?  and  zinc  m  various  closlnf  ™mbr«ne,  with  protoplasmic  fluid  and  flue 

2.  That  from  which  anything  springs;  the  origin,  proportions.  granules,    constituting   Bn^essentia^  part   of  the 
source,  or  first  principle  of  anything.  German-text,  s.    A  character  closely  resembling  (oESS  V  ' 


al  °VUm'  After  u  tlmo  lt  d» 


ony, 
ger-man  -der, 


standing  to  it  in  a  relation  of  contrast, 
germ-epithelium,  s. 

Anat.:  Epithelium  existing  in  the  ovary,  and  hav-  ruption  of  Lat.  ct< 

ing  a  certain  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  ova.  from  chamai=on  t__  „ , „_    _. 

germ-theory,  s.  *r??  \  J*%!t  calama>idrea ;  Ger.  germander.] 
1   Biol.:  [BIOGENESIS.] 


minf«)  =  abnd,  a  sprout.]    Sprouting;  beginning  to 


Bci-uiaii-uei,    -ser-maun-aer,    "ger-mawr-  bud  or  sprout ;  growing ;  developing. 

ruption  of  Lat.  chanicedrys,  from  Gr.  chamaidrys,  gSr'-mln-ate,  r.i.&t.  [Lat.  germinatum.  sup. 

from  chamai=ou  the  ground,  and  drys=an  oak,  a  Offfermina=to  bud,  to  sprout;  germen  (genit.  grr- 

A-ee;  Ital.  calamatidrea ;  Ger.  germander.]  minis)— &  bud,  a  sprout;  Fr.  germer;  Ital.  germi- 

Bot. :  The  genus  Teucrium  (q.  v.)  nare ;  Sp.  germinar.] 

IF  Wild  germander   or    Germander  speedwell  is  A.  Intrans. :  To  sprout ;  to  shoot ;  to  bud ;  to  be- 


have been  made  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  con- 
tagion.   In  1863,  Dr.  Beale  advanced  the  theory  that 


A.  As  adjective: 


1.  Lit.  :  To  cause  to  sprout  or  bud. 


-— a —              — .  —                    . — —         •—•'-""""'••  "  A.  uii. .   ourtuuf   iroiu   me  same1 

the  active  properties  of  vaccine  lymph  were  con-  members  of  the  same  family ;  akin. 

tamed  in  certain  minute  particles  50i,0  inch   in  ,,AB  he  walked  near  th(!  wat,r 

diameter    a  theory  which  has  since  been  shown  to  brothers 9r™«?*.--TL«S^K'iv.    ' 

becorrect.    Dr.  Braidwood and  Mr.  Vacher  describe  TT    „. 

the  contagion  of  measles  as  "  sparkling,  colorless  **•  figuratively: 

bodies  in  the  breath  of  patients,"  and  Dr.  Klein,  in 


*I.  Lit.:  Sprung  from  the  same  parents,  or  from       2.  Fig.:  To  shoot  out;  to  put  forth. 


he  espied  two 


,  .  , 

typhoid  fever,  lias  found  minute  organisms  sur- 


*1.  Nearly  related ;  closely  akin. 

"  Wert  thou  a  leopard  thou  wert  german  to  tile  lion."— 


"Several  French  departments  germinate  a  set  of  rebel- 
ious  paper-leaves." — Carlyle:  French  Revolution. 

ger-mln-a  -tion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  germinntin. 
from  germinatum,  sup.  of   germino  =  to    bud,   to 
sprout;  Sp.  germinacion ;  Ital.  germinazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  1 1.  (q.  v.) . 
relevant ;        "  There's  but  little  similitude  betwixt  a  terreous  humid- 

^ ^ ity  and  plantal  germinations." — Olanvill:  The   Vanity  of 

Pasteur),  and  the  crop  continued  from  fluid  to fluid"       "The  phrase  would  be  more  germaine  to  the  matter  if    Dogmatizing,  oh.  ni. 

After  seven  or  eight  such  crops,  a  rabbit  or  guinea-    He Lcoulcl  carry  cannon  by  our  sides."— Shakesp.:  Hamlet,       f2.  Fig. :  The  moral,  mental,  social,  or  political 

pig  inoculated  with  the  artificially  developed  con-    v'f'    „        .  growth  of  an  individual. 

tagium,  dies  from  the  same  disease  as  the  animal         •>•  Genuine,  true.  .,  The  Duke  of    Buckingham   had  another  kind  of 

troinwmcn  the  contagion-germ  was  taken.    It  has       "  Arius  was  a  german  or  gmuiie  disciple  of  Plato's."—    germination."— n'otton.    (Johnson.) 

long  been  known  that  tuberculosis  was  hereditary,    Cuilworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  676.  n   B  t     Th      fl    t       t     {  th  whi  h  tak 


*ger-main  ,  a.    [GERMANE.] 

ger  -man  (1),  a.  &  s.    [GERMANE.] 

G§r  -man  (2),  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Germanus.] 

A.  A»adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Germany. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1    \  native  or  inhabitant  of  Germany 


Germanic-region,  s. 


bie,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  into  the  circulation 


.  its  composition  some  "carbon,  apparently  to  pre- 

*Ger  -man-I^m,  s.    [Eng.  German  (2)  ;  •ism.']    An    servo  it;  with  this  the  oxygen  unites,  forming  car- 
idiom  or  phrase  peculiar  to  the  German  language.       bon  dioxide,  which  is  thrown  off.    ileanwhile  the 


nave  or  naan    o      ermany                                                                                                                   .  ,  . 

2.  The  language  of  the  higher  and  more  sonthern       *Ger-man  -I-t?,  s.    [Eng.  German;   -ity.]    The  Par.ts  of.tho  seed  have  softened  and  distended  ;  the 

arts  of  Germany;    the  literary  language  of  the  Quality  or  state  of  being  German;  German  char-  'pryo  has  swelled  and  burst  its  envelopes,  after 

hole  country.    Old  High  German  was  spSken  from  acteristics  or  nature.  7^2  th?,  radicle  is  sent  down  into  the  ground, 

the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century;  Middle  High       .ns,.  denymg  its  nourishment  at  first,  however,  fr 

German  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century;  t  *G?,r  :m.an-ize,  v.  t.    [Eng.   German;  -fee.]    To  cotyledons  ;  the   plumule   rises   upward,  an 

Modern  High  German  is  the  existing  form.  translate  into  trerman.  process  of  growth  and  development  is  comple 

German-bit,  s.    A  wood-boring  tool  adapted  to      **er  -men,     *ger-maine,    *ger-min,  s.    [Lat.  pr° 

be  used  in  a  brace.    It  has  a  long  elliptical  pod  and  Ofrmen=&  sprout,  a  shoot.J    A  germ,  a  sprout,  a  ger  -mln-at  Ive,  «d/.    [Eng.  germinatW  ; 

a  screw-point.    [Bix.]  siioot,  a  seed.  Of  or  pertaining  to  germination  ;  which  germi 


German-camomile,  s.  a          . 

Bot.:  The  flower-heads  of  Matricaria  chamomilla.       ggr  -mln-al,    a.  &  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  germen 

German-Chest,  s.  (genit.  germini>)  =  a.  germ,  a  shoot.] 

J~'  °f 


;  -««.] 

e  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  ovary  of       ger:ml-par' °I-tf,  «.~[¥ng" ~g'erm,  and  "iat.  paro 

=  to  bear.  J    Generation  oy  germs. 

germ  -less,  a.    [Eng.jrerm,  and  priv.  suffix -Jess.] 
Having  no  germs. 

gSrm  -j!>-gen,  s.    [Eng.  germ,  and  Gr.  gennaij=to 

protoplasm 
n  certain 


German-knotgrass, 
Sot.:  Scleranthits  annuus, 
German-lilac,  s. 
Bot.:  Valerian. 
German-madwort,  s. 
Bot:  Asperugo procumbens.    [AspEHTTGO.] 
German-millet,  s.    A  grain  produced  by  a  grass, 
Setaria  yermanica. 


feerm'-ule,  s.    [Eng.  germ,  and  dim.  suffix  -«/e.] 
A  Tittle  germ. 

*gSrn  (l),  *gerne,  v.  i.    [GEIN,  «.]   To  grin,  to 


t.  <St  Physiol. : 
(q.  v.). 

germinal-matter,  s. 

Anat.  A  Physiol.:  The  name  given  by  Beale  both    s 
to  the  protoplasm  and  the  nucleus  of  an  animal 
cell,  the  two,  however,  being  considered  different       *gern  (2),  v.i.    [YEARN.] 
'by  most  histologists.  »gerne,  adverb.     [YEARN.]    Eagerly,  earnestly, 

germinal-membrane,  s.  promptly. 

Anat.  d: Physiol.:  The  same  as  VITELLINE-MEM-       *gernier,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  garner,  a  granary. 
BBAXE  (q.  v.).  *ger-6-co  -mi-a,  s.    [GEROCOMY.] 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    h§r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   gS     p8t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s5n;     mute,     ciib,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rflle.    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    as  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


gerocomical 

*ger-8-Cpm  -Ic-gl,  mf/.  [Eng.  gerocomy;  -cal.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  gorocomy  (q.  v.). 

&er-OC  -6  m^,  s.  [Gr.  peron  =  an  old  man,  ami 
Jcoineo  —  to  take  cure  ;  Kr.  fftrocomie.]  That  branch 
of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  proper  regimen  for 
old  people. 

ge-ron  -te§,  s.  pi.  [Gr.,  nom.  pi.  of  <jeron=nn  old 
man.  ] 

(rrr-'/j  Antiquily:  A  number  of  magistrates  in 
Sparta  who,  with  tho  ephors  and  kings,  had  the 
supremo  power  in  tho  state.  They  woro  not  eligible 
for  election  before  they  had  attained  tho  ago  of 
sixty  years.  Their  number  is  variously  stated  at 
twenty  and  thirty-two. 

*ger-6n-tOC  -T$-$f,  «.  [Gr.  geron  (gcnit.  geron- 
tos)—au  old  man,  and  krateo=to  govern.]  Govern- 
ment by  old  men, 

tger-on-t6-ge  -Ous,  a.  [Gr.  geron,  as  snbst.  =  an 
old  man :  as  adj.=old:  </e  =  the  earth;  Eug.,£c., 
suff.  -ous.  J 

Hot.  Geog.:  Indigenous  in  tho  "Old  World,"  i.  e., 
in  tho  eastern  hemisphere. 

£er-6-pIg  -!-$,,  Jer-u-plg  -I-?,,  «.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] A  mixture  used  to  give  color  and  spurious 
strength  to  port  wines.  It  is  mado  of  uufermented 
grape-juice  with  brandy  and  sugar,  and  a  coloring- 
matter  obtained  from  rhatauy  root  or  logwood. 

&§r'-re§,  s.    [Lat.=a  fish,  probably  the  shad.] 

Ichthy.;  A  genus  of  Sparidte,  sub-family  Mwni- 
dinte.  Gerres  rhojnbeus  is  found  iu  the  West  Indian 
Seas. 

ger  -rls,  s.  [Probably  altered  from  Lat.  gerres 
(q.  v.).] 

Entom. :  \  gnnus  of  Homoptera,  sub-order  Hotcr- 
optera?  tribe  Hydrocores  (Water-bugs).  They  havo 
an  elliptical  and  elongate  body,  and  triangular 
head  with  prominent  eyos  and  no  ocelli.  The  two 
front  feet  aro  short,  the  thighs  of  the  others  very 
long,  tho  legs  and  tarsi  not  easily  distinguishable. 
They  are  black  insects,  which  glide  about  on  the 
surface  of  stagnant  waters  with  great  agility,  using 
their  hind  feet  for  tho  purpose  without  diving. 

§er-ry*-man  -der,  Jer-r^-man'-dSr,  v.  t.  [From 
Eibridgo  Uerry,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  at  the 
time  when  the  plan  was  devised.]  To  divide  a  state 
into  political  divisions,  so  as  to  give  one  party  an 
unfair  and  unnatural  advantage  over  others. 

*gers,  *gerss,  s.    [GRASS.] 

gers  -dorff  Ite,  s.  [Named  from  Hofrath  von 
Gersdorff,  who  discovered  the  mineral  in  Styria.] 

jl/m. :  An  isometric,  pyritohedral,  silver-white, 
steel-gray,  or  grayish-black  mineral  of  metallic  lus- 
ter, its  hardness  5'5.  specific  gravity  5'6  to  6'9.  Com- 
position: Arsenic,  45'5;  sulphur,  19*4;  nickel,  35'1  = 
100.  Varieties:  (1)  Normal  Uersdorffite,  (2)  Lowe's 
Gersdorffite,  (:J)  Amoibite,  (4)  Plessite,  and  (5)  Dob- 
schanite.  Found  in  Sweden,  tho  Hartz  Mountains, 
Styria,  &c.  (Dana.) 

ger'-und,  8.  [Lat.  gerundium,  from  gerundus— 
to  bo  dono  or  carried  out,  fut.  pass.  part,  of  gero= 
to  carry  out.J 

Gram.:  Originally  a  part  of  the  Latin  verb  used 
to  express  the  meaning  of  the  present  infinitive 
active  in  cases  where  tho  infinitive  should  properly 
bo  in  some  case  other  than  tho  nominative.  Tho 
word  is  also  applied  by  grammarians  to  a  dative 
form  of  tho  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon,  governed  by 
the  preposition  to,  and  expressed  by  the  suffix  -e : 
as,  efanne=to  eat,  faranne=to  go.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
the  gerund  was  used  to  express  a  purpose  or  end, 
like  the  Latin  gerund  or  supine.  In  phrases  such 
-as  "Fit  for  teaching,  fond  of  learning,"  teaching 
and  learning  are  not  gerunds,  but  verbal  nouns  gov- 
erned by  the  preposition,  and  representing  Anglo- 
Saxon  substantives  in  -itiuj. 

*gerund- grinder,  s.    A  pedantic  schoolmaster. 

ge-riin  -dl  al,  a.    [Eng.  gerund ;  -i'al.] 

Gram. :  Pertaining  to  or  of  tho  nature  of  a  gerund ; 
as,  a  gerundial  infinitive. 

*ge-riind  -Ine,  a.  [See  ext.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  gerund. 

"If  ever  they  get  ends  of  pold  and  silver  enough  to 
serve  that  gerun'line  mnw  of  yours,  that  without  ilo  will 
«nd  in  dl  and  tlum  instantly."— Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Wit  at 
Several  Weapons,  i.  1.  ^r 

IT  As  this  is  the  only  known  instance  of  the  word, 
it  is  probable  that  it  is  only  a  misprint  for  gerund  iue 
= gerundive. 

&e-riind  -Ive,  s.  [Lat.p«rto«Mw«;  "Fr.gerondif.] 

Gram.:  Originally  a  name  given  by  Latin  gram- 
ttiarians  to  tho  future  passive  participle ;  now  used 
in  other  languages  to  denote  certain  modifications 
of  the  verb,  as  in  English  the  verbal  noun  in  -ing 
when  governed  by  a  preposition,  and  in  German  the 
present  participle  with  zu(  =  to)  prefixed. 

*ge-rund  -Ive-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  gerundive;  -ly.J 
After  the  manner  of  a  gerund  or  gerundive ;  iu  place 
of  a  gerund  or  gerundive. 
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ge-rfl  §I-a,  s.  [Or.  gerou*t'a=an  assembly  of  old 
men.] 

Greek  Antiq.:  Tho  senate  of  ancient  Sparta 
[GEHONTES.J 

ger-va  -6,  s.    [JERBOA.] 

ger-vll'-ll-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Gerville,  a 
French  naturalist.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  conchiferous  molhisks, 
family  AviculidS)  (Wing-shells).  Known  species 
thirty-seven,  from  the  Carboniferous  period  to  that 
of  the  Chalk. 

ger-^-6n  I-a.  s.  [  Named  after  (ieryon,  a  three- 
headed  monster  figuring  in  classical  mythology.  Jt 
was  his  cattle  which  Hercules  brought  away.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  geuus  of  the  family  Geryonidse 
(q.  v.). 

ger-^-on  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gerymi(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sntT.  -idoe.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Discophora  or  Medusas,  order 
Gymnophthalmata.  Tho  vessels,  four  in  number, 
are  simple ;  the  ovaries,  also  four,  aro  placed  in  tho 
vessels  Of  the  sub-umbrella;  the  tentacles  vary  in 
number.  Some  species  at  times  make  the  seas  in 
which  they  live  luminous. 

*ges-arne,  *ges-erne,  *gis-erne,  *gys-erne,  s. 
[GizzAED.J  A  gizzard. 

*ges-en,  *ges-on,  a.    [GEASOX.] 

*ges-llng,  s.    [GOSLING.] 

ges  -ner-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linnaeus  after  the  cele- 
brated botanist  Conrad  Gesner,  of  Xurich.] 

Bot . :  Tho  typical  genus  of  tho  order  Gesneracere 
(q.  v.).  Tho  tubers  are  depressed,  the  inflorescence 
corymbose  or  panicled,  the  corolla  much  longer 
than  the  calyx,  two-lipped,  two  to  live  conspicuous 
glands  on  the  flower.  They  are  from  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  are  plants  of  great 
beauty,  chiefly  with  scarlet,  purple,  orange,  or  yel- 
low flowers. 

ges-ner-a'-ce-ffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  gesner(a), 
and  Lat.  fern,  pi,  adj.  suff.  -acecG.1 

Bot . :  Gesnerworts,  an  order  of  porigynous  exo- 
gens,  alliance  Bignoniales.  It  consists  of  soft- 
wooded  herbs  or  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing  or 
creeping,  and  often  springing  from  scaly  tubers. 
Leaves  opposite  or  whorled,  without  stipules. 
Flowers  snowy,  in  racemes  or  panicles,  rarely  soli- 
t  ary ;  scarlet,  violet,  or  wh  ite.  Calyx  half  adherent, 
five-parted.  Corolla  monopetalons,  tubular,  irregu- 
lar, five-lobed ;  stamens  two  or  four,  iu  the  latter  case 
didynamous;  ovary  half  superior,  one-celled,  with 
two  parietal  placentce  placed  right  and  left  of  tho 
axis ;  seeds  many.  Fruit  capsuiar  or  succulent.  It 
is  divided  into  two  sub-orders  or  tribes:  Gesnerese 
confined  to  the  warmer  parts  of  this  country,  and 
Crytandrese  more  widely  distributed. 

ges-ner  -e-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gesner(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ere.] 

Bot,:  A  sub-order  or  tribe  of  Gosneracese  (q.  v.). 
The  seeds  have  a  small  quantity  of  albumen,  tho 
fruit  is  partially  adherent. 

ges'-ner-w5rt§,  s.  pi.  [Gesner,  a  proper  name 
[(IKSXERA],  and  Eng.  worrs.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
GesneraceED  (q.  v.). 

*ges-on,  a.    [GEASOX.] 

*ges-sare,  s.    [GUESSES.] 

*gesse,  f.  t.  &  i.    [GUESS,  u.] 

*gesse  (l),s.    [GUESS,  s.] 

»gesse  (2),  t.    [JESS.] 

*gesse(3),s.    [GEST(2),g.] 

*gest  (l),*geeste,  *geist,  *geste  (i),  *jeste,s. 
[O.  Fr.  aeste,from  Lat.  <7esfa=things  done,  actions ; 
neut.  pi.  of  (/es/ws,  pa.  par.  of  gero=to  carry  out,  to 
do;  Ital.  gesta,  geste ;  Sp,  gestas.~\ 

1.  A  deed,  an  action,  an  exploit,  an  achievement. 

"  To  write  the  ffeats  of  Britons  stout 
And  actes  of  English  men." 
Warner:  AUiitms'  Enalan/l,  bk.  i.,  oh.  i. 

2.  A  history  or  tale  of  tho  exploits  of  any  hero  or 
heroes ;  a  romance. 

"Mynstrells  that  singen  ranges  and  tellen  gestes  or 
other  desportes."— Maundeville,  p.  220. 

3.  A  show  or  representation. 

4.  Gesture ;  carriage  of  person ;  deportment. 

"  Who  by  the  noise  and  geats  they  make,  give  notice  to 
their  keeper,  who  presently  puts  them  by.  and  digs  the 
treflce  for  himself."— Sir  A.  Balfuur:  Letters,  p.  71. 

5.  A  race ;  a  family. 

•gest  (2),  *gesse,  «.  [O.  FT.jiste=a  bed,  a  couch.] 

[GlST.] 

1.  A  stage ;  a  rest,  or  stop  in  traveling. 
"Godhath  designed  the  cross,  the  constant  post  and 

stage  in  our  geases  to  heaven.1' — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  486. 

2.  A  journal  or  roll  of  the  several  days  and  stages 
prefixed  in  the  progress  of  English  sovereigns ;  the 
appointed  time  itself. 


gesticulation 

gest  (3) ,  *geste  (2) , «.    [GTJEST.] 
*gest-halle,  s.    [GUEST-HALL.] 
*gest-hus,  s.    [GUEST-HOWSE.] 
*gest  (4),  *geist,  s.    [JOIST.] 

1.  A  joist  or  beam  for  supporting  a  floor. 

2.  A  beam.    (Used  in  a'general  sense.) 

*gest,  *geste,  *gest-en,  *gest-yn,  o.  t.  [GEST 
(1),  s.]  To  compose  or  recite  gests  or  legendary 
tales. 

"  I  can  not  geste."— Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,387. 

*gest'-ant,  a.  [Lat.  gestans,  pr.  par.  of  gesto,  fre- 
quent, of  gero~to  carry.]  Carrying;  hence, laden, 
burdened. 

"  Clouds  gestant  with  heat."— E.  B.  Browning. 

ges  ta  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.sresta(io=a  carry- 
ing, from  yestatus,  pa.  par.  of  yesto=to  carry ;  Ital. 
getttazione,] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Originally,  in    a    general    sense,    the  act  of 
carrying ;  tho  state  of  being  carried. 

"Gestation,  an  exercise  of  the  body,  by  being  carried  in 
coach,  litter,  upon  horseback."— P.  Holland:  Pliny;  Ex- 
planation of  the  Words  of  Art. 

(2)  Tho  act  of  wearing,  as  clothes  or  ornaments. 

(3)  Gesture,  gesticulation ;  deportment,  carriage. 

2.  Fig. :  Tho  progress  of  any  plan  from  inception 
to  fulfillment. 

II.  Physiol.:  The  act  of  carrying  young  in  tho 
uterus  from  the  time  of  conception  to  that  of  par- 
turition. The  average  time  of  a  woman  s  preg- 
nancy is  nine  solar  months,  or  about  280  days, 
though  it  may  bo  as  few  as  seven  or  as  many  as  ten. 

"The  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibers  is  best  studied 
in  the  uterus  at  the  full  period  of  gestation."— Quain: 
Anatomy,  ii.  464. 

IT  The  period  of  gestation  is  shorter  in  carnivor- 
ous than  iu  herbivorous  animals.  The  young  of  tho 
former  are  also  less  developed  at  birth,  their  eyes 
not  opening  for  several  days  thereafter.  Herbivor- 
ous animals:  The  elephant  has  20  or  21  months' 
gestation;  tho  giraffe,  14  months;  dromedary,  12 
months;  buffalo,  12  months;  ass,  12 months;  mare, 
tipward  of  11  months;  rhinoceros,  9  months;  cow, 
9  months :  many  of  the  larger  deer,  over  8  months ; 
sheep  and  goat,  5  months ;  pig,  4  months.  Rodents : 
Beaver,  4  months ;  dormouse,  31  days ;  rabbit,  30 
to  31  days ;  squirrel  and  rat,  28  days ;  guinea-pig,  21 
days  or  less.  Carnivorous:  Bear,  6  months;  lion, 
108  days ;  puma,  79  days ;  fox,  wolf,  and  dog,  62-63 
days;  cat,  55  or  56  days.  Pouched  animals: 
Kangaroo,  39  days ;  opossum,  26  days.  Cetaceous 
animals:  Greenland  whale,  about  10 months.  The 
most  common  duration  for  the  varietiesof  monkeys 
is  7  months.  Oviparous  animals:  The  goose  sits 
30  days;  swan,  42  days:  hens,  21  days;  ducks,  30 
days;  pea-hens  and  turkeys,  28  days;  canaries,  14 
days;  pigeons,  21  days;  parrots,  40  days.  Iho 
periods  are  subject  to  considerable  variation,  espec- 
ially iu  domestic  animals,  and  various  conditions 
modify  the  period,  of  which  the  above  are  only  the 
averages. 

*gest'-a-tor-j?,  a.  [Lat.  gestatorius,  from  gesta- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  gesto;  Fr.  gestatorie.'} 

1.  That  may  or  can  bo  carried  or  worn. 

*' The  crowns  and  garlands  of  the  ancients  were  either 
ge/ttatory.  such  as  they  wore  about  their  heads  and  necks, 
Ac."— Sir  T.  Browne:  Miscellanies,  p.  90. 

2.  Pertaining  to  gestation  or  pregnancy. 
*ges-ten-ing,  s.    [GUESTNING.] 

*gesf-Ic,  *gest'-Ic-al,  «.  [English  gcst  (1) :  -ic, 
-ical.} 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  gests;  legendary,  romantic. 
"And  the  gay  grandsire  skilled  in  gestie  lore 

Has  frisked  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore." 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

2.  Pertaining  to  bodily  motions;   relating  to  or 
consisting  of  gestures. 

"fees-tie  -IJ-lar,  a.  [Lat.  gesticulus  =  gesture.] 
Full  of  action. 

"Electricity  is  passing,  glancing,  gesticular" — Emer- 
son: Eng.  Traits,  en.  xiii. 


A.  Intrans. :  To  make  gestures  or  motions,  as  in 
speaking ;  to  make  or  use  postures. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  represent  by  gestures  or  gesticu- 
lations. 

"To  act  the  crimes,  these  whippers  reprehend, 
Or  what  their  servile  apes  gesticulate." 

Benjonson:  Poetaster.    (To  the  Reader.) 

ges-tlc-u-la  -tion,  s.     [Lat.  gesticnlatio,  from 

f'sticulatun,  pa.  par.  of  gesticulor=to  gesticulate; 
r.  gesticulation.] 


1)611,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    96!!,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sioua  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


gesticulator 


1.  The  act  or   habit  of   gesticulating   or   using 
gestures  to  express  any  emotion  or  to  enforce  an 
argument. 

2.  A  gesture  ;  a  motion  or  posture  of  the  body,  or 
any_  part  of  the  body,  in  speaking  or  in  representing 
action  or  passion. 

ges-tlc  -u-la-t6r,  s.  [Lat.,  Fr.  gesticulateur  ; 
Sp.  gesticulador  ;  Ital.  gesticulatore.]  One  who 
gesticulates  or  uses  gestures  or  postures. 

ges-tlc-u-la  -tor-?  ,  a.  [English  gesticulate); 
-ory.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gesticulation;  repre- 
sented by  gesticulations. 

*g8s  -tl-6n,  s.  [Lat.  ijestio,  from  gestus,  pa.  par. 
of  ffero=to  carry.] 

1.  The  doing  of  a  thing.    (Blount.) 

Z.  Order,  good  bearing. 

*ges-tqn-ye,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  ses«=guost  (q.  v.).] 
Hospitality  ;  feasting. 

*gesf  -8r,  »ges-tour,  'ges-towre,  s.  [Eng.  gest 
(1)  ;  -or,  -our.  J  One  who  composed  or  recited  gests 
or  legendary  tales. 

$6sf-U-ra,l,  a.  [Eng.ge)rtur(e),1  -a!.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  gesture. 

ge*8t'-ttre,  8.  [Low  Latin  gestura=&  mode  of 
action,  from  gesturus,  fut.  oar.  of  gero=to  carry,  to 
behave  one's  self.]  A  motion  or  movement  of  the 
face,  limbs,  or  other  part  of  the  body,  used  to  ex- 
press any  emotion  or  sentiment,  or  to  enforce  any 
argument  or  opinion. 

gesture-language,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  Gesture  language  is  the  name  given  to 
those  movements  of  the  hands  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  by  means  of  which  people  of  low  culture 
eke  out  the  deficiencies  of  their  vocabulary,  and 
persons  ignorant  of  each  other's  language  communi- 
cate their  thoughts.  Gesture-language  exists  wher- 
ever man  is  found.  The  expression  of  pain  or 
surprise,  the  threatening  shake  of  the  head,  the 
pointing  of  the  finger  possess  the  same  messages 
for  the  cultured  American  and  the  debased  savage. 
[LANGUAGE,  ONOMATOPOEIA.] 

"Gesture-language  is  instinct  —  the  heritage  of  the  days, 
it  may  be,  of  the  days  before  man  acquired  articulate 
language,  or  differed  thus  far  from  the  brute  beast."  — 
Sayce:  Nature  and  Science  of  Language,  i.  98. 

•gest  -ure,  v.  i.  &  t.    [GESTURE,  s.  ] 

A.  Intrant.  :  To  make  use  of  gestures  ;  to  gesticu- 
late. 

"For  the  plaiers,  who  were  sent  for  out  of  Hetrnria,  as 
they  daunced  the  measures  to  the  minstrel  and  sound  of 
flute,  gestured  not  undecently  withall,  after  the  Tuscane 
fashion."—  P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  250. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  accompany  or  represent  with  gest- 
ures or  action. 

"Not  only  does  it  [the  dog!  understand  man's  gestured 
threat  —  it  distinguishes  that  which  can  be  carried  out 
from  that  which  is  impotent."  —  Lindsay:  Mind  in  the 
Lower  Animals,  i.  355. 

*gSst  -tire-less,  a.  [Eng.  gesture  ;  -lest.]  With- 
out or  free  from  gestures. 

*gSst'-ure-ment,  t.  [Eng.  gesture  ;  -ment.  ]  The 
act  of  making  gestures  ;  gesticulation,  gesture. 

*g8s  -tttr-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  gestur(e)  ;  -er.]  An  actor. 

*ges'-tur-0us,  a.  [Eng.  gestur(e);  -out.]  Full 
of  gestures. 

*g8t  (1),  *gette,  *jette,  v.  i.  [O.  Fr.  jetter.]  To 
swagger,  to  strut  about. 


*g,,,          , 

*getyn,  *geton,  'getun,  got,  *goten,  "gotten.  *gotun, 
*gotyn)  ,v.t.&  i.  [A.  S.  gitan,  gytan,  gietan,  geotan 
(generally  fc  composition  asforgitan,  begitan,  &c.)  ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  geta;  Goth,  gitan;  Lat.  -hendo  (in 
pro  -hendo)  ;  Gr.  chandano;  O.  Fris.  ieta,  ietta: 
O.  Sax.  getan;  O.  H.Ger.gezan;  M.  H.Ger.gezzen.J 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  procure  ;  to  obtain  ;  to  gain  possession  of  by 
any  means  ;  to  acquire. 

"  We  gat  our  bread  with  the  peril  of  our  lives,  because 
of  the  sword  of  the  wilderness.   —  Lamentations  v.  9. 

2.  To  deserve  ;  to  meet  with. 

3.  To  come  into  possession  of  ;  hence,  to  possess, 
to  have. 

"Then  forcing  thee,  by  fire  he  made  thee  bright; 
Nay,  thou  has  got  the  face  of  man." 

Herbert:  Avarice. 

4.  To  begot  ;  to  procreate  ;  to  generate. 

"If  a  man  gete  a  Wbel  sone  and  a  fraward."  —  Wycliffc: 
Deuteronomy  xxi.  18. 

5.  To  earn  ;  to  gain  by  labor. 

"There,  London's  voice:  'Get  money,  money  still  !' 
And  then  let  virtue  follow,  if  she  will." 

Pope:  Horace,  bk.  i.,  ep.  i.,  79. 

6.  To  gain  as  profit;  to  obtain  as  a  priceor  reward. 

"Alas  !  he  gets  nothing  by  that." 

Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1, 
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7.  To  win  over;  to  induce;  to  prevail  on;  to  per- 
suade. 

"  Only  get  the  learned  writer  to  set  down  our  excommu- 
nication." —  Shakesp.  :  Much  Adu  about  Sotlling,  iii.  5. 

*8.  To  draw  away  or  aside. 

"I  could  never  get  him  from  it." 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  iii.  1. 

9.  To  put  or  cause  to  be  in  any  state  or  condition. 
"But  get  your  hearts  deeply  affected  with  religion  as 

well  as  your  heads,  and  then  there  is  no  fear  but  you  will 
all  be  sons  of  peace."  —  Stuirpe,  vol  i.,  ser.  1. 

10.  To  lay  hold  of  ;  to  seize  ;  to  catch. 

"The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow  tribune." 

Shtikesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

11.  To  receive  ;  to  obtain  ;  as,  I  could  get  no  an- 
swer from  him. 

12.  To  procure  ;  to  supply  ;  to  furnish. 

"Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Cccsar,  ii.  1. 

*B.  Reflex.:  To  betake;  to  remove;  to  carry;  to 
take  off  (betokening  haste  or  danger). 
"  Arise,  get  thee  out  from  this  land."—  Oenesis  mi.  13. 
C.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  gain,  to  win  ;  to  be  a  gainer  ;  to  profit. 

"  So  that  now  they  got  by  their  collectorships,  whereas 
before  they  spent  about  £100,  besides  their  gains  on 
clothes  or  needless  entertainments."  —  Life  of  A.  a  Wood, 
p.  286. 

2.  To  arrive  at  any  state,  condition,  or  posture, 
by  some  kind  of  labor,  effort,  or  exertion. 

"  Those  that  are  very  cold,  and  especially  in  their  feet, 
cannot  get  to  sleep."  —  Bacon:  Natural  History. 

3.  To  betake  one's  self  ;  to  go,  to  remove,  to  de- 
part. 

Oet  home  with  thy  fewel  made  ready  to  set." 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

4.  To  fall  or  come  by  accident  or  chance. 

"  Two  or  three  men  of  the  town  are  got  among  them."— 
Tatter. 

5.  To  find  the  way  ;  to  insinuate  itself. 

"If  there  should  be  any  leak  at  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel, yet  very  little  water  would  get  in,  because  no  air  could 
get  oat."—  Wilkins. 

6.  To  fall  into  the  way  of. 

"Lying  is  so  cheap  a  cover  for  any  miscarriage,  and  so 
much  in  fashion,  that  a  child  can  scarce  be  kept  from 
getting  into  it."  —  Locke:  On  Education,  §  131. 

7.  To  become  by  any  act  what  one  was  not  before. 
"The  laughing  sot,  like  all  unthinking  men, 

Bathes  and  gets  drunk;  then  bathes  and  drinksagain." 
Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  iii. 

8.  To  arrive  at;  as,  I  got  to  the  house  early. 
IT  1.  To  get  about  : 

(1)  To  be  able  to  move  or  walk  about.    (Said  of 
one  recovering  from  sickness.) 

(2)  To  spread  about  ;  to  be  commonly  reported  ; 
as,  The  story  got  about. 

2.  To  get  ahead  :  To  advance,  to  prosper,  to  suc- 
ceed. 

3.  To  get  along:  To  proceed,  to  advance;  hence, 
to  prosper,  to  succeed. 

4.  To  get  at  : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language  : 

(a)  Lit.  :  To  be  able  to  reach  ;  to  come  or  make 
way  to  ;  as,  to  get  at  the  truth  of  a  matter. 

(6)    Fig.  :    To    banter,   to    tease,    to    aggravate. 
(Colloq.) 
)  Ra 
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11.  Tnget  fm-u-ard: 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  po  on  or  in  front  ;  to  advance. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  prosper;  to  advance. 

(b)  To  push  on,  as  with  work. 

12.  To  get  free:  To  disengage  one's  self;  to  get 
clear  or  loose. 

13.  To  get  ground  :  To  gain  or  win  as  an  advan- 
tage. 

"If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the  king, 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel." 

Shakeap.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 

14.  To  get  home: 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  arrive  at  one  s  home  or  house. 

(2)  Racing:  To  arrive  at  the  winning-post. 

15.  To  get  in: 
(I)  Transitive: 

(a)  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  collect,  to  gather  in  ;  to  bring. 
in  and  place  under  cover  ;  as,  to  get  in  corn. 

(b)  Print.  :  To  reduce  the  spacing  so  as  to  save 
lines. 


ggt  (2) ,  *get-en,    *gete  (pa.  t.  *gat,  *aate    *gatt,    v  "(2)"ffacing :  To  corrupt,  in  the  case  of  the  jockey ; 
*gatte,  *geet,  »gete,  fget,  got;_  pa.  par.  *jet,  *geten,    to  hocuss,  in  the  case  of  the  horse. 

5.  To  get  back : 

(1)  Intrans.:  To  arrive  back  at  the  place  from 
which  one  originally  started;  to  return;  to  draw 
back  or  toward  the  rear. 
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(2)  Trans.:  To  receive  back  or  in  return;  as,  to 
get  one's  money  back. 

(3)  To    retaliate;  generally  followed  by  at;  as, 
I'll  get  back  at  him. 

*6.  To  get  before  :  To  arrive  in  front  or  move  for- 
ward. 

7.  To  get  behind  : 

h)  Lit.:  To  fall  in  the  rear;  to  lag. 
2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  fall  into  arrears  ;  to  be  backward  ;  as,  He 
got  behind  with  his  rent. 
(6)  To  penetrate,  to  unravel. 

8.  To  get  behind  the  scenes  :  To  become  acquainted 
with  the  intimate  working  of  any  scheme  or  design. 

9.  To  get  by  heart  :  To  learn  ott  by  heart. 

"  This  defect  he  frequently  lamented,  it  being  harder 
with  him  to  get  one  sermon  by  heart  than  to  pen  twenty." 
—  Fell:  Life  of  Hammond. 

10.  To  get  clear:  To  disengage  one's  self;  to  bo 
released   or   freed    from   confinement,  obligation, 
burden,  or  embarrassment. 

"  From  yonr  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 


(2)  Intransitive  : 
(a 


a)  To  arrive  or  make  way  within  any  place  or 
body. 

(6)  To  be  elected  or  returned  ;  as,  He  got  in  for 
the  county. 

16.  To  get  off: 
1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  put  or  take  off  ;  as,  to  get  off  one  s  boots. 
*)  To  remove;  to  shift;  as,  to  get  a  ship  off  a 
shoal  . 

(c)  To  sell,  to  dispose  of  ;  to  get  rid  of. 

"Wood,  to  get  his  halfpence  off,  offered  a  hundred 
pounds  in  his  coin  for  seventy  in  sijver."—  Swift:  Dra- 
pier's  Letters. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  alight,  to  get  down  ;  as,  to  get  off  a  horse. 

(6)  To  escape  ;  to  get  clear. 

"  The  galeies,  by  the  benefit  of  the  shores  and  shallows,. 
got  off."  —  Bacon:  War  with  Spain. 

17.  To  get  on: 

(1)  Trans.  :  To  put  on  ;  to  draw  or  pull  on  ;  as,  to. 
get  on  a  coat. 

"Be  what  thou  wilt;  I  am  fortune's  steward.  Get  on 
thy  boots:  we'll  ride  all  night."—  Shakesp..  Henry  IV.,  ft~ 
II.,  v.  3. 

(2)  Intransitive  : 

(a)  Lit.  :  To  move  on  ;  to  advance  ;  to  proceed. 
(6)  Fig.  :  To  succeed  ;  to  prosper  ;  to  fare. 

18.  To  get  out: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  draw  out  ;  to  extract. 

"Smiling  upon  thee,  get  out  thy  secrets."—  Eectes- 
xiii.  1. 

(6)  To  draw  out  ;  to  disengage  ;  to  get  rid  of  ;  as, 
to  get  out  a  tooth. 

"They  would  be  glad  to  get  out  those  weeds  which  now- 
havo  taken  too  deep  root  to  be  easily  extirpated."  — 
Locke. 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  depart  or  escape  from  any  plac& 
or  state  of  confinement  or  restraint. 

"  Philantus  was  entrapped,  and  saw  round  about  him,, 
but  could  not  get  out."  —  Sidney:  Arcadia. 

19.  To  get  over: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  pass  over;  to  cross  over. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  surmount  ;  to  surpass  ;  to  overcome. 
"His  temper  being  naturally  jovial,  he  at  last  got  over 

it."—Addison:  Spectator,  No.  2. 

(b)  To  recover  from  ;  as,  to  get  over  illness. 

(c)  To  coax  ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  circumvent. 

20.  To  get  quit  of:  To  disengage  one's  self  from. 

21.  To  get  rid  of:  To  disengage  one's  self  from  ;  tc 
remove. 

"As  the  obtaining  the  love  of  valuable  men  is  the  hap- 
piest end  of  this  life,  so  the  next  felicity  is  to  get  rid  of 
fools  and  scoundrels."—  Pope  to  Swift. 

22.  To  get  round:  To  gain  an  advantage  over  ;  to 
circumvent;  to  win  over. 

23.  To  get  the  day  :  To  win  the  day  ;  to  gain  the 
victory  ;  to  conquer. 

"  To  get  the  day  of  them  of  his  own  nation,  would  be  a. 
most  unhappy  day  for  him."  —  2  Maccabees  v.  6. 

24.  To  get  the  hang  of  ath  ing:  To  become  familiar 
with  the  arrangement  or  construction  of  anything; 
to  acquire  the  art  or  knack  of. 

25.  To  get  through: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  pass  through  and  reach  a  point 
beyond. 


;  to 


>eyo 
(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)m 


(a)  To  accomplish  ;  to  complete ;  as,  to  get  through- 
one's  work. 

(6)  To  pass  in  any  examination. 

"So  you  see,  Giglamps,  I'm    safe  to  get    through." —  < 
Cuthbert  Bede:  Verdant  Oreen,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

26.  To  get  to :  To  reach ;  to  arrive  at. 

27.  To  get  together: 

(1)  Trans. :  To  collect  or  bring  together;  to  con- 
vene; to  amass. 

"Oft  your  apparel  together."— Shakesp.:  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  iv.  2. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;    mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;    try,    Syrian.     »,    « =  e;    ey  =  a.      p.u  =  kw. 
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(2)  Intiitns.:   To  come  or   collect   together;    to 
meet  ;  to  assemble. 

28.  To  get  up: 

(1)  Transitii-e: 

(a)  To  prepare  ;  to  get  ready  ;  to  make  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for;  as,  to  get  up  a  cast',  to  get 
up  a  concert. 

(b)  To  learn  thoroughly;  as,  to  get  up  a  lesson. 

(c)  To  dress;  to  fit  out;  as,  An  actor,  or  a  piece, 
or  an  effect  is  well  got  up. 

(2)  Intrans.  :  To  arise,  especially  from  a  bed  or 
couch. 

"Sheep  will  get   up  betimes  in  the  morning  to  feed 
against  rain."  —  jBacoii:  Xctural  History. 

29.  To  get  wind: 

(1)  To  become  public;  to  be  divulged;  as,  Ine 
story  soon  got  wind. 

(2)  To  recover  breath. 

30.  To  get  wind  of:  To  get  intimation  of. 

31.  To  get  with  child  :  To  make  pregnant. 


"He  hath  got  his  friend  with  chiltl." 

Shakesp.-.  Measure  fur  JUfttsitre,  i.  5. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  get,  to 
gain,  to  obtain,  and  to  procure  :  "  Get  is  not  only 
the  most  general  in  its  sense,  but  in  its  application  ; 
it  may  be  substituted  in  almost  every  case  for  the 
other  terms;  get  is  promiscuously  used  for  what- 
ever comes  to  the  hand,  whether  good  or  bad,  desir- 
able or  not  desirable,  sought  for  or  not;  but  gam, 
obtain,  and  procure  always  include  either  the 
wishes,  or  the  instrumentality  of  the  agent,  or  both 
together.  The  word  gain  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  whatever  comes  to  us  fortuitously  ;  for  what  we 
gain  constitutes  our  good  fortune.  ...  To  ob- 
tain  and  procure  exclude  the  idea  of  chance,  and 
suppose  exertions  directed  to  a  specific  end  :  but  the 
former  may  include  the  exertions  of  others  ;  the 
latter  is  particularly  employed  for  one's  own  per- 
sonal exertions."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

*get-nothing,  s.    An  idle  person  ;  a  ne'er-do-well. 

*get-penny,  s.  Anything  which  gets  or  gains 
money  ;  a  successful  affair. 

get-up,  s.  Dress  and  other  accessories;  the 
manner  in  which  anything  is  presented,  as  on  the 
stage. 

*g6t  (1),  *gett,  *gette,  s.    [O.  Fr.  get;  Fr.  gette.] 

[GET(1),V.] 

1.  A  contrivance. 

2.  A  fashion,  a  mode,  a  manner. 

get  (2),  s.    [GET  (2),  i).] 

1.  That  which  is  begotten  ;  a  child. 

2.  Offspring,  progeny  generally. 

*get  -a-ble,  *gSf-ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.  get,  v.  ;  -able.'] 
Attainable,  obtainable. 
*geth,  3d  per.  sing.,  pres.  indie.    [Go,  t).] 

Jet  ter  (1),  s.    [GET  (1),   «.]    A  swaggerer,  a 
y. 
get  -ter  (2),  s.    [Eng.  get,  v.  ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  gets,  gains,  or  obtains. 

*2.  One  who  begets  ;  a  begetter,  a  progenitor. 

3.  One  employed  in  digging  in  the  construction  of 
earthworks. 

gett  -Ing,  *gett-ynge,  *get-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&s.  [GET,  ti.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  gaining,  obtaining,  or  acquiring; 
acquisition. 

2.  The  act  of  begetting  or  procreating. 

3.  That  which  is  got  or  gained  ;  gains  ;  profit. 

"Behold  Sir  Balaam,  now  a  man  of  spirit, 
Ascribes  his  gettinys  to  his  parts  and  merit." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  376. 

ge  -flm,  s.  [Lat.  gc«m=tho  avens,  said  to  be  from 
Gr.  geuo=to  taste,  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of,  referring 
to  the  aromatic  roots.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Rosace«e,  family  Potentillida?. 
The  calyx,  which  is  five-lobed,  has  five  bracteoles 
above  its  base,  making  it  sometimes  to  be  described 
as  ten-cleft  ;  petals  five  ;  stamens  many,  crowded  ; 
carpels  many,  with  one  ascending  ovule  in  each; 
anthers  many,  on  a  dry  receptacle.  About  thirty 
species  are  known.  They  are  from  the  temperate 
and  colder  regions.  [AVENS.] 

gew-gaw  (ew  as  u),  *gew-gaud,  *gu-gaw, 
*gy-gawe,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of  Mid.  Eng.  giue- 
goue,  givegove,  a  reduplicated  form  of  give  (q.  v.). 
(Skeat.n 

A.  As  subst.:  A  showy  trifle;  a  toy,  a  bauble,  a 
knick-knack. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Showy,  without  value,  gaudy. 
gew-gawed  (ew  as  u),  a.    [Eng.  gewgaw;  -ed.~\ 

Tricked  out  with  baubles  or  showy  trifles. 
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gey,  adi:    [GAT.]    Pretty,  tolerably,  moderately. 

1  .4  gey  bit:  A  considerable  distance. 

"  Kippletringan  was  distant  at  first  a  gfy  bit,  then  the 
yf !i  bit  WHS  accurately  described  as  'aiblins  three  mile, 
and  then  the  'three  mile'  diminishes  into  'like  a  mile 
and  abittoch;'  then  extended  into  'four  mile  or  there- 
awa.'" — Scull:  f.tty  Maiuieriitg,  ch.  i. 

geys.  -er,  *geys.  -Ir,  s.    [Icel.  geysa*=to  gush.] 

1.  Certain  intermittent  hot  springs  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  earth,  the  most  notable  specimens  be- 
ini.' those  in  the  Yellowstone  region  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  those  of  the  southwestern  division 
of  Iceland,  about  thirty  miles  from  Mount  Hocla. 
Nearly  one  hundred  of  the  latter  are  said  to  break 
out  within  a  circle  of  two  miles.    Few  of  them 
play  longer  than  five  or  six  minutes  at  a  time,  al- 
though sometimes  they  go  on  for  half  an  hour.  The 
largest  is  called  the  Great  Geyser.    It  has  a  pipe  78 
feet  in  vertical  depth,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  but  gradually  widening  as  it  rises  into 
tlic  basin.     The  latter  is  56  feet  long  by  46  feet 
broad,  and  is  lined  with  an  incrustation  of  silica 
deposited  from  the  hot  water,  the  process  being 
aided  by  the  alkali  soda,  which,  with  minute  quan- 
tities of  various  salts,  exists  in  the  water.    When 
the  geyser  is  about  to  act,  subterranean  noises  are 
heard  like  the  distant  firing  of  cannon,  and  the 
earth  is  slightly  shaken;  then  a   column    of   the 
liquid  element  is  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  100  or 
200  feet.     Steam  after  a  time  makes  its  way  out 
of   the    rent,    and   the    fountain   ceases   to   play. 
The  second  in  size  is  the  Strokkur.    If  stones  or 
turf  bo  thrown  down  its  pipe,  an  eruption   will 
follow  in  a  few  minutes,  and  eject  them  with  great 
force.    Geyser  action  is  produced  by  the  heating  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  geyser  tube,  as    Professor 
Tyndall  was  able  to  show  experimentally. 

2.  Any  similar  intermittent  hot  springs.     There 
are  geysers  in  Now  Zealand,  in  the  Northern  Island, 
as  remarkable  as  those  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  or 
of  Iceland.    They  are  on  three  parallel  lines  run- 
ning in  a  direction  north  36°  E.  by  the  compass. 
(Lyell:  Princip.  of  Geol.  (llth  ed., 1872), ch.xxxiii.) 

gey-ser-Ite,  *gey  -s.Ir-Ite,  s.  [Eng.,&c.,  geyser, 
and  stiff.  -He  (If in.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Fiorite  or  Siliceous  Sinter, 
which  again  is  a  variety  of  opal.  It  is  applied  to 
the  concretionary  deposits  around  the  Icelandic 
geysers.  [GEYSER.]  (Dana.)  The  British  Museum 
Catalogue  makes  geyserite  simply  a  synonym  for 
Siliceous  Sinter. 

ghai  -or-nlk,  s.    [TARTAR.] 

Zodl.:  A  variety  of  the  Yak  (PoSphagus  grun- 
niens),  one  of  the  Bovidee. 

ghaist,  s.    [GHOST.]    Ghost.    (Scotch.) 

ghar-rf,  s.  [Hindust.  gdrl.]  A  wheel  carriage. 
(Anglo-Itidian.) 

*ghast,  f.  t.  [A.  S.  g(estan=to  terrify.]  To 
frighten,  to  terrify,  to  aghast. 

*ghast,  a.    [GHAST,  i\]    Ghastly ;  awful. 

*ghast  -f ul,  *gast-full,  a.  [Eng.  gha.it ;  -ful(l).] 
Such  as  to  make  persons  aghast;  frightful,  hor- 
rible, dead. 

*ghast -f  vil-ljf ,  adv.  [Eng.  ghastful;  -ly.\  In  a 
ghastful  or  ghastly  manner ;  horribly,  dreadfully. 

ghast  -ll-ness,  *gast-li-ness,s.  [Eng.  ghastly  ; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ghastly;  a 
deathlike  look ;  horror  of  countenance  ;  paleness. 

ghasf-ly,  *gast-lie,  *gast-ly,  a.&adv.  [A.  S. 
!70!sHfc=terrible,  from  a  root  seen  in  gcestan=to 
'frighten,  to  ghast;  Goth,  usgaisjan-ta  terrify; 
usgeisnan=to  be  astonished.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pale,  deathlike,  dismal,  haggard. 

2.  Horrible,  dreadful,  shocking,  hideous. 

*B.  As  adv.:  In  a  ghastly  manner;  hideously, 
haggardly. 

If  For  the  difference  between  ghastly  and  hideous, 
see  HIDEOUS. 

ghast -ness,  *gast-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ghost;  -wss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ghastly ;  ghastlmoss, 
haggard  look,  horror. 

•ghaunt,  a.    [GAUNT.] 

ghat,  ghaut,  s.    [Mahratta,  &c.,  ghat.] 

1.  Properly  a  mountain  pass. 

2.  A  range  of  mountains,  as  the  Western  Ghauts, 
more  commonly  called  by  the  natives  the  Sahyadri 
Hills. 

3.  A  quay  ;  a  flight  of  steps  for  the  convenience  of 
bathers  descending  to  the  Ganges  or  other  rivers. 
(All  Anglo-Indian.) 

gh§  -ber,  s.    [GUEBRE.] 

{[hee,  s.  [Hindust.]  Stale  butter  clarified  by 
boiling  and  straining.  It  has  no  attraction  for 
Europeans,  but  is  largely  in  use  among  the  natives 
of  India. 


ghost 

gher-kln,  *guer  kin,  *ger  kin,  s.  [A  short- 
ened form  of  niiherkin,  from  Dut.  agurkje ;  Dan. 
iinurki-;  <ior.  giirki:  from  Arab.  u/  =  the,  and  khirydr 
=  n  encumber;  Hind.  khii/Cii:}  A  small  variety  of 
the  cucumber  usetl  for  pickling. 

*ghess,  *ghesse,  r.  t.  &  i.    [GUESS,  u.] 

*ghess, «.    [GUESS,  «.  ] 

ghet  -choo,  s.    [Some  Indian  languages.] 

Rot.  •  The  tubers  of  a  plant,  Aponogeton  mono- 
Ktachi/on.  Roxburgh  says  that  they  are  oaten  by  the 
natives  of  India,  and  are  almost  as  good  as  pota- 
toes. 

ghet  -to,  s.  [Ital.]  That  quarter  of  certain 
Italian  towns  in  which  Jews  live. 

Ghlb  el-llne.s.  [Ital.  Ghibellino,  a  corrupt,  of 
Ger.  H'etfi/moen,  an  estate  in  the  part  of  Franconia 
included  under  Wurtemberg.  It  was  the  seat  of 
Conrad  III.  of  Hohenstaufen,  duke  of  Suabia,  and 
Henry,  the  nephew  of  Welf  or  Guclf,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  who  in  A.  D.  1138  engaged  in  a  contest 
against  each  other  for  the  imperial  crown  of  Ger- 
many. The  names  of  Hie  Guelf  and  Hie  dhibelm 
are  said  to  have  been  first  used  as  rallying  cries  at 
the  battle  of  Weinsberg  in  A.  D.  1140. 1 

Hist. :  The  name  given  to  those  who  sided  with- 
the  Gorman  emperors  in  their  contests  with  the 
popes  on  the  question  of  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions. The  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  disturbed  Italy 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the 
time  of  Dante  the  contest  was  severe  at  Florence, 
and  in  1289  the  great  poet,  who  was  an  earnest  (jhib- 
elline  fought  in  the  battle  of  Campoldina  against 
the  opposite  faction.  [GUELF.] 

*ghif,  conj.    [IF.] 

*ghlt  tern,  s.    [GITTERN.] 

gh6-hd'-na,  s.    [An  Indian  word.] 

ghohona-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  A  poisonous  grass,  Paspalum  scrobicula- 
tum  (t),  growing  in  India.  It  is  said  to  render  the 
milk  of  the  cattle  which  feed  upon  it  narcotic  and 
drastic. 

•ghole,  s.    [GHOUL.] 

ghost,  *gaist,  *gast,  *ghaist,  'goost,  *gost,  «. 
[A.  S.  gast=a.  spirit;  cogn.  with  Dut.  geest ;  Dan.  & 
Ger.  geist,  from  the  same  root  as  ghostly  (q.  v.) ;  O. 
Sax.  gfst;  O.  Fris.  gdst;  Sw.  gust.] 

*1.  The  soul  of  man. 

*2.  Breath. 

3.  The  spirit  or  soul  of  a  deceased  person ;  an 
apparition ;  a  spirit  appearing  after  death ;  a  spec- 
ter. 

"The  ghosts  rejected  are  the  unhappy  crew 
Deprived  of  sepulchers  and  funeral  due." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneid,  vi.  445. 

*4.  Spirit. 

"As  wel  in  body  as  goost  chaste  was  sche." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  18,458. 

*5.  A  dead  body ;  a  corpse. 

"I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me." 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

6.  A  shadow;  the  remotest  trace  or  likelihood; 
as.  He  has  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance.  (Colloquial.) 

T[  (1)  The  Holy  Ghost:  The  Third  Person  in  the 
Christian  Trinity.  [HOLY  GHOBT.] 

(2)  To  give  up  the  ghost,  "To  yield  up  the  glwst: 
To  die,  to  expire. 

"Their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
Our  army  lies  ready  to  gire  up  the  ghost." 

Shukesp.:  Hennj  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  ii.  3. 

*S  For  the  difference  between  rjhost  and  vision,  see 
VISION. 

*ghost-demon,  s.  The  spirit  of  a  man  adored  as 
a  deity, 

ghost-god,  s.    The  same  as  GHOST-DEMON  (q.  v.). 

ghost-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  moth,  Hepialus  humuli.  The  expan- 
sion of  wings  in  the  male  is  about  two,  and  in  the 
female  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  former  has  the 
wings  snowy  white,  with  the  costse  and  fringes 
brownish;  the  female  has  the  fore  wings  deep  dull 
yellow,  with  a  streak  and  some  spots  brick  red ;  the 
hind  wings  are  of  a  dull  lead  color  at  the  base, 
shaded  with  orange.  The  larva  feeds  underground 
on  the  roots  of  hop,  burdock,  nettle,  &c.,  from 
autumn  to  spring.  The  perfect  insect,  which  is 
common,  appears  in  June.  The  males,  the  sex  with 
the  ghostly  appearance,  have  a  peculiar  flight,  oscil- 
lating backward  and  forward  like  a  pendulum,  but 
remaining  for  some  time  at  one  spot.  (Stainton.) 

*ghost-seer,  8.  One  who  sees  or  calls  up  specters 
or  apparitions. 

ghost-story,  s.  A  tale  in  which  ghosts  are  intro- 
duced. 

*ghost,  v.  i.  &  t.    [GHOST,  s.~\ 

A.  Intrant.:  To  give  up  the  ghost;  to  die,  to 
expire. 

"  Euryalus  taking  leave  of  Ijucretia,  precipitated  her 
into  such  a  love-fit,  that  within  a  few  hours  she  ghosted." 
— Sidney:  Arcadia. 


bffll,    b<Jy;     pout,    J<Swl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -jion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <fcc.  =  bel,     del. 


ghostess 


B.  Tra»w. :  To  appear  as  a  ghost ;  to  haunt  as  a 
ghost. 

"  Julius  Caesar 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  gho*l>'il." 

Shake*?..-  Antony  aiL't  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

•ghost-ess,   «.     [Eug.   ghost;   -ess.]     A   female 
ghost. 

*gh6sf-less,    o.    [Eng.  ghost;  -lets.}     Without 
spirit  or  life. 

ghosf-llke,  a.    [Eng.  ghnst,  and  like.]    Like  a 
ghost ;  pale,  haggard,  ghastly. 

'ghost  -H-ness,  *goost-ly-nes,s.  [Eng.  ghostly; 
•ness.  ]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  ghostly. 


geestelijk.]    [GHOST,  GHASTLY.] 
tA.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spirit  or  soul ;  spiritual ; 
not  carnal  or  secular. 

"  I  wish  thee,  Vin,  before  all  wealth 
Both  bodily  and  ghostly  health." 

Corbet:  To  his  son  Vincent. 

2.  Connected  with  religion  or  spiritual  matters ; 
engaged  in  religious  duties. 

"Ghostly  in  office,  earthly  in  his  plan, 
A  slave  at  court,  elsewhere  a  lady's  man." 

Coteper:  Tirocinium,  422. 

3.  Pertaining  to  ghosts  or  apparitions. 

4.  Suitable  for  ghosts ,  dismal,  gloomy. 
"  To  in  use  at  last  amid  the  ghostly  gloom 

Of  graves,  and  hoary  vaults,  and  cloistered  cells." 
Akenaide:  Pleasures  of  Memory. 

*B.  As  adv. :  In  a  ghostly  or  spiritual  manner ; 
spiritually. 

gh6st-5l-6-gy,  s.  [Eng.  ghost,  and  Gr.  logos=n 
discourse  or  science.]  The  science  of  ghosts  and 
their  nature  and  characteristics. 

*gH6te,  s.    [GOAT.] 

gh6ul,  *ghOle,  *ghOOle,  s.  [Pers.  gh6l=n  wood- 
demon,  supposed  to  devour  men  and  otheranimals.] 
An  imaginary  being,  supposed  among  Eastern 
nations  to  devour  human  corpses. 

glioul  ish,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
ghoul;  obscene;  disgusting;  feeding  on  filth  or 
corruption. 

ghyll,  s.  ricol.  gii= a  ravine.]  A  ravine ;  a  gully 
or  cleft  in  a  hill. 

fcl-al-lo-li- 
np,  8.  [Italian 
iallorino=yel- 
[owish ;  giallo 
=  yellow.]  An 
oxideof  leador 
massicot  from 
Naples,  consti- 
tuting a  fine 
pigment  called 
Naples  yellow, 
•giambeaux, 
*glam-beux 
(as  zham  -bo, 
zham-be),  s. 
pi.  [Fr.iambe 
=  the  leg.] 
f  JAMBEAUX.] 

Old     Armor: 
Leg  or  shin 
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Giambeaux. 


pieces  of  cuir  houilli,  or  metal,  much  worn  during 
the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

£I-8,nt,  *geand,  *geant,  *geaunt,  *geawnt, 
*giaund,  *giaunt,  *gyant,  *jeant,  *jeaunt, 
*jeyant,  8.  &  a.  [Q.Fr.gyant<fieant.jaiant;  Fr. 
g€antt  from  Lat.  gigantem,  accus.  of  gigas;  Gr. 
gigas  (genit.  gigantos)  =  &  giant;  from  the  same 
root  as  genus,  generate^  &c. ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
gigante;  Gur.  yigant,] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  man  of  size  much  above  the  ordinary  stature 
of  men ;  a  man  of  extraordinary  size  or  bulk. 

"Gates  of  monarch* 

Are  arched  so  high,  that  giant*  may  jet  through." 
Shnkesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

2.  A  person  of  extraordinary  powers  or  genius, 
bodily  or  intellectual. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Gigantic;  giant-like;  like  a  giant  in  size 
or  strength. 

"Our  dire  neighbors  of  Cyclopean  birth 
Match  in  fierce  wnong  the  giant  sons  of  earth."     , 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  Tii.  280. 

*2.  Enormous,  monstrous. 

"A  giant  traitor."— Shakesp.;  Henry  VIII,,  i,  2. 

giant-cells,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Large  multi-nucleated  cells,  called  by 
Kolliker  Ostoclasts.  They  arise  where  absorption 
of  bone  is  going  on. 
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giant-clams,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  English  name  given  to  Tridacnidee 
q.  v.),  a  family  of  couchiferous  mollusks. 

giant-fennel,  s. 

Hot. :  The  genus  Ferula,  the  species  of  which  are 
found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa, 
Persia,  Siberia,  &c.  Ferula  persica  is  the  assafoet- 
ida  (q.  v.). 

giant-ivy,  s. 

Sot.:  Hedera  vegeta;  called  also  Irish  ivy. 

giant-powder,  s.  A  form  of  dynamite,  consist- 
ing of  infusorial  earth  saturated  with  nitro-glycer- 
ine.  The  siliceous  earth  consists  of  diatoms  and 
frustules,  and  the  result  is  a  brown  powder,  some- 
thing like  fine  sawdust. 

giant  puff-ball,  s. 

Bot. :  A  fungus,  Lycoperdon  giganteum,  often 
many  feet  in  circumference,  filled  with  a  pulpy 
mass,  which  has  been  used  for  a  styptic  and  fur 
tinder. 


*giant-queller, 
giants. 


The    slayer   or  destroyer  of 


rjp  -ant-ess,    *ge-aunt-esse,   *gy-ant-esse,  s. 
[  fcng.  giant ;  -ess.] 
!•  A  female  giant,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  size 


or  bulk. 

"  Thar  the  childrene  were 
Whyche  that  oghte  the  geauntesse  that  Charlis  oslow  in 

distresse."  Sir  Ferumbras,  4,866. 

*2.  Any  being  or  personification  of  exceeding 
strength  or  power. 

"Youth  is  publicly  swallowed  up  by  the  giantess  of  old 
age  admitted  into  its  inner  mansion." — Sir  W.  Jones-  An 
Indian  Grant  of  Land. 

*gl  -anWsh,  «.  [Eng.  giant;  -ish.]  Approaching 
that  of  a  giant;  unusually  tall. 

*gr-ant-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  giant;  -ism.]  The  state 
of  being  giants. 

*fel  -ant-Ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  giant;  -»««.]  To  act  as 
a  giant ;  to  play  the  giant. 

*gi  -ant-like,  *gl  -ant-lf ,  a.  [English  giant; 
-like,  -ly.]  Resembling  or  like  a  giant ;  character- 
istic of  a  giant;  gigantic. 

*gl -ant-rf ,  s.    [Eng.  giant:  -ry.] 

1.  The  race  of  giants;  giants  collectively. 

2.  Hugeness. 

gl -ant-ship,  s.  [Eng.  giant;  -ship.]  The  state, 
quality,  or  character  of  a  giant. 

giaour  (as  Jowr),  s.  [Turk,  giaour;  Pers.  gawr 
=an  infidel.]  A  name  given  by  the  Turks  to  those 
who  disbelieve  in  Mohammed,  and  specially  to 
Christians. 

gib  (!),».    [O.  Fr.  gibbe;  Fr.  gibe=a  bill-hook,  a 

hoe.]      [GIBBET.  J 

1.  The  projecting  arm  of  a  crane;  a  gibbet  or  jib. 

2.  A  piece  of  metal  or  wood  whose  duty  it  is  to 
hold  another  in  place,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sled-tongue 
in  its  roller,  or  a  strap-head  on  a  connecting-rod. 
It  is  usually  tightened  by  a  key  or  cotter. 

If  Gib  and  key:  The  fixed  wedge  and  the  driving 
wedge  for  tightening  the  strap  which  holds  the 
brasses  at  the  end  of  a  connecting-rod  in  steam 
machinery. 

*glb  (2),  *glbbe,  *gyb,  s.  [An  abbreviation  for 
Gilbert  =  O.  Fr.  Tibert,  the  name  given  to  the  cat  in 
the  old  fable  of  "Reynard  the  Fox."  Cf.  Tom-cat 
and  Jack-ass.]  A  tom-cat,  especially  an  old  one. 

*gib-oat.  *gyb-cat,  s.    A  tom-cat. 
"  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib^-at,  or  a  lugged  bear." — 
Shakes?.:  Henry  IV.,  PI.  I.,  i.  2. 

glb(3),s.    [JlB.] 

£Ib  (11.  r.  t.  [GiB  (1),  s.]  To  secure  or  fasten 
with  a  gib  or  gibs. 

*glb  (2).v.i.  [GlB(2),s.]  To  act  like  a  cat;  to 
play  the  cat. 

glb-bar-tas,  ».    [Lat.  g!'6i>er=hnmpbacked.] 
ZoOl. :  The  Jupiter  whale,  a  fin-backed  species  of 
the  North  Atlantic. 

flb'-bSr,  r.  i.    [A  variant  of  jabber  (q.  v.).]     To 
ber,  to  talk  inarticulately,  to  gabble, 
gib  -ber,  s.     [Lat.  =  hunchbacked,  protuberant.] 
Bot. :  A  pouch-like  enlargement  of  the  base  of  a 
calyx,  corolla,  &c.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

gib  -ber-Ish,   *geb-rish,   *gibb-ridge,  s.  &  o. 

[Eng.  (jibber,  v. ;  -ish.] 

A.  Ait  subst.:    Inarticulate  talk;    unmeaning  or 
unintelligible  language ;  nonsense. 

B.  As  adj.:  Unmeaning,  nonsensical,  unintelligi- 
ble fustian. 

*glb  -b?r-Ish,  f.  i.  [GIBBERISH,  s.]  To  talk  un- 
intelligibly ;  to  gibber,  to  jabber. 


gibbously 

tglb'-ber-ose,  <t.  [Latin  gibhcrnsua  =  hunch-^ 
backed.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Gibbous  (q.  v.).  (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

gib  -bet,  *geb-et,  'geb-ette,  *gib  et,  *gyb-et, 

s.  [O.  Sr.  gibbet;  Fr.  aibtt  fa  word  of  unknown 
origin)  ;  Ital.  giubhetto  (s.).  giubette  (pi.)  ;  cf.  O.  Fr. 
gibet=a  large  stick.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  A  gallows:  the  apparatus, consist. - 
ing  of  a  post  of  wood  with  a  projecting  arm,  from 
which  notorious  malefactors  were  hanged  in  chains, 
and  allowed  to  remain  as  a  warning. 

II.  Mach.:  The  post  and  arm  of  a  crane,  reaching 
over  for  the  suspension  of  the  load  therefrom. 

gibbet-tree,  s.    A  gibbet,  a  gallows, 
gib -bet,  v.  t.    [GIBBET,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  hang  on  a  gibbet. 
II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  hang  or  suspend  in  any  way. 

2.  To  hold  up  or  expose  to  ridicule,  scorn,  infamy, 
or  the  like. 

" I  had  gibbetted  up  Julian,  and  he  comes  by  night  to 
cut  him  down." — Warburton:  Life  of  the  Author;  Letter  to 
Dr.  Balguy. 

•gibbier  (as  zhlb  -bl-a),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Fr.  gibier.] 
Game,  wild  fowl. 

glb-ble-gab  -ble.stitsf.  [A  reduplicate  of  gabble 
q.v.).J  Nonsensical  or  inarticulate  talk;  jabber, 
ribberish. 
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gib  -b6n,  s.  [According  to  Delachamp,  from  Gr. 
keipim,  a  word  which  he  says  Strabo  uses  for  a 
species  of  ape.  But  Liddell  and  Scott  have  keipos, 
kepos  and  kebos  [CEBUS],  the  first  of  these  being 
the  word  really  used  by  Strabo.  It=a  long-tailist 
species  of  monkey,  which  the  modern  gibbon  is  not. 
Lat.  cephus  (Pliny);  cf.  also  Heb.  <jopfe=an  ape 
(1  Kings  x.  22,  2  Chron.  LX.  21),  from  Sansc.  &  Mala- 
bar kapi=a  monkey.] 

Zo6l.:  Hylobates,  a  genus  of  anthropoid  apes. 
The  arms  or  anterior  limbs  are  so  long  that  wlien 
the  animal  stands  erect  they  nearly  reach  the 
ground.  There  is  no  tail,  but  there  are  natesal  cal- 
losities. The  sternum  is  wider  than  in  the  other 
apes,  and  the  chin  betterdeveloped.  The  animal  is 
protected  by  a  thick  fur.  The  Common  Gibbon, 
Hylobates  lar,  is  the  Simia  larot  Linmeus.  It  is 
about  five  feet  high.  It  has  been  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Coromandel,  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
and  in  the  Molucca  Islands.  Another  Gibbon  is  the 
Siamang,  Hylobates  syndactylus.  It  is  found  in 
Sumatra.  It  is  larger  than  the  Common  Gibbon. 
Some  think  that  the  gibbons  approach  the  human 
structure  more  closely  than  the  gorilla  does. 

glb-bo6m,s.    [JIBBOOM.] 

gib  -bose,  a.  [Lat.  si'66«s=hunched,  humped, 
gibbous.]  Gibbous,  protuberant  at  one  or  more 
places. 

"Even  Mars,  too,  in  its  quadratures  becomes  gibbose." 
— Ray:  Astro-Theology,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

glb-b8s  -I-ty1,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Latin  gibbositas, 
from  gibbosus ;  Fr.  gibbositf.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gib- 
bous ;  protuberance ;  convexity. 

"When  ships,  sailing  contrary  ways,  lose  the  sight  one 
of  another,  what  should  take  away  the  sight  of  ships  from 
each  other,  but  the  gibbosity  of  the  interjacent  water?" — 
Bay:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Oeol. :  For  def.  see  extract. 

"It  [the  lava-flow  from  Atrio]  formed  what  was  called 
the  '  gibbosity '  of  1867.  .  .  .  Such  gibbosities  are  caused 
by  the  abrupt  termination  of  viscous  streams,  which  stop 
at  different  heights  on  the  flanks  of  the  cone,  for  want  of 
a  sufficient  supply  of  melted  matter  to  enable  them  to 
proceed  further."—  Lyell:  Princip.  Geol.  (llth  ed.),  i.  641. 

glb'-bous,  o.  [Latin  gibbosus,  from  gibbus=& 
hunch;  Fr.  gibbeuf ;  Sp.  &  Port,  giboso;  Hal.  gib- 
boxo.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  Hunchbacked,  hunched,  humped,  crook- 
backed. 

"I  demand  .  .  .  how  oxen  in  some  countries  began 
and  continue  gibbous  or  hunchbacked?" — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Fig.:   Protuberant,  convex,  swelling  into  ine- 
qualities. 

"  Varro  and  Pliny  take  notice  of  their  spotted  plumage, 
and  the  gibbous  substance  on  their  head." — Pennant: 
British  Zodlogy;  Turkey. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:   A  term  used  when  the  illuminated 
portion  of  the  moon  or  of  a  planet  exceeds  a  semi- 
circle, but  falls  short  of  a  circle. 

2.  Bot.:  Very  convex  or  tumid,  as  the  leaves  of 
many  succulent  plants. 

TT  Lindley  thinks  that  the  term  should  be  re- 
stricted to  solid  convexities. 

gib -bous-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  gibbous;  -ly.]  In  a 
gibbous  or  protuberant  manner  or  form. 
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*glb  -bous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gibbous:  -ness.]  The 
'quality  or  state  of  being  gibbous ;  gibbosity. 

glbbs.  -Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Colonel  George  Gibbs. 
the  original  owner  of  the  mineralogical  cabinet  in 
Yale  College.] 

If  in.:  A  hexagonal  or  monoclinic  white,  grayish, 
greenish,  reddisn-white  or  reddish-yellow,  translu- 
cent mineral,  emitting,  whc-n  breathed  upon,  an 
argillaceous  smell.  Hardness,  2'5  to  3'5;  specific 
gravity,  2*3  to  2*4.  Composition:  Alumina,  65'6; 
water,  34-4=100.  Found  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  at 
various  places  in  the  United  States,  &c.  y arieties : 
(1)  In  crystals (Hydrargillite),  (2)  Stalactitic  (Gibbs- 
ite  proper). 

gibe  (1),  *gybe,  "Jibe,  v.i.  &  t.  [Of  Scandinavian 
origin:  cf.  Icel.  geipa= to  talk  nonsense :  yrip  —  non- 
sense ;  Sw.  dial  oipa=to  gape,  to  talk  foolishly. 
(Skeat.)  ] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  throw  out  or  utter  sneers  or  re- 
proaches;  to  make  use  of  sneering  or   taunting 
expressions;   to  rail,  to   flout,    to   fleer,  to   scoff. 
(Usually  followed  by  of.) 

"Common  courtiers  love  to  gybe  and  fleare 
At  everie  thing  which  they  heare  spoken  ill, 
And  the  best  speeches  with  ill  meaning  spill." 

.Spf-iKstr:  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

B.  Trans. :  To  use  sneering  or  taunting  expres- 
sions toward ;   to  mock ;    to  taunt ;   to  sneer  at ;    to 
address  or  treat  sneeringly  or  sarcastically. 

"  Draw  the  beasts  as  I  describe  them, 
From  their  features,  while  T  gibe  them." 

Swift. 

gibe  (2),  v.  (.At.    [JIBE.] 

gibe,  s.  [GiBE  (1),  t>.]  A  sneering  or  taunting 
expression ;  a  sneer,  a  scoff,  a  taunt ;  an  expression 
of  sarcastic  scorn  or  contempt. 

glb'-el,  «.    [Ger.  gibel,  giebel.] 
Ichthy.:   A  fish,    tiie    Prussian    Carp,    Cyprinus 
gibelio.    It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Common 
Carp  by  the  absence  of  barbules  on  its  lips.    Its 
weight  is  generally  half  a  pound,  though  it  has  been 
found  four  times  as  much.    It  is  a  good  fish  for  the 
table.    It  derives  its  name  from  a  tradition  that  it 
was  introduced  from  Germany, 
gibel-carp, «. 

Ichthy.:  The  same  as  GIBEL  (q.  v.).    (Yarrelt.) 
GIb'-el  Ine,  Gib  -el-line,  s.    [GHIBELLINE.] 
GIb'-6-6n-ite,  s.    [Eng.  Oibeon;  -ite.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  who 
were  condemned  by  Joshua  for  their  duplicity  to  be 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."    (Joshua 
ix.  10.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  drudge ;  a  slave's  slave ;  the  lowest  of 
servants. 

fclb  -er,  "gyb-er,  s.  [Eng.  gibe  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  makes  use  of  gibes,  taunts,  or  sarcastic  lan- 
guage; a  scoffer,  a  taunter;  a  sarcastic  and  cen- 
sorious person ;  a  mocker. 

gib-fish,  s.  [Eng.  gib,  and  fish.]  An  English 
provincial  name  for  a  he  salmon. 

gib -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [GiBE  (!),».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fe  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  sneering,  taunt- 
Ing,  or  mocking ;  a  gibe,  a  sneer,  a  taunt. 

gib  -Ing  If ,  adr.  [Eng.  gibing;  -ly.~\  In  a  gib- 
ing, sneering,  or  sarcastic  manner;  with  gibes, 
sneers,  or  taunts ;  sneeringly,  sarcastically. 

gib  -let,  *gibelet,  *gybelet,  *gyb-lets,  s.  &  a. 
tO.  Fr.  gibelet;  Fr.  gibe lotte= stewed  rabbit.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  internal  eatable  parts  of  a  fowl,  such  as 
the  heart,  liver,  gizzard,  &c.,  which  are  removed 
before  cooking,  and  are  often  served  separately  in 
a  sauce  or  pie. 

"Thon  shalt  me  forgive, 

And  quite  each  other,  all  old  debts  and  driblets, 
And  set  the  hare's  head  against  the  goose  gybtets." 

Harrington:  Orlando  Furtoso,  bk.  xliii.,  §  186. 
*2.  Entrails  generally. 

"I  hope,  Mr.  Bayes,  that  we  shall  not  seewhenyou  have 
a  mind  to  junket  with  your  comfortable  importance,  that 
the  entremets  shall  be  of  a  fanatic's  giblets."— Marvel- 
IWf     Works,  ii.  93. 

*3.  Rags,  tatters. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  giblets ;  as,  a  giblet  pie. 
giblet-check,  Jiblet-cheek,  s.    A  term  used  by 

stonemasons  to  signify  a  rebate  round  the  rybates, 
&c.,  of  a  doorway  or  gateway,  for  the  reception  of 
a  door  or  gate  intended  to  open  outward ;  also  writ- 
ten jiblet-cheek. 

Glb-raT-tar,  s.  &  a.  [Arab.  Gibel  or  Jabal-al 
Tarjfc=Mount  Tarik,  named  after  Tarik,  Tarek,  or 
Tarif,  the  Saracen  leader,  who  captured  it  from  the 
Christians  in  A.  D.  711.] 
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A.  Assubst.:  A  rock,  seaport,  and  fortifier!  town 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Spain,  but  since  A.  B. 
1704  a  British  possession. 

B.  As  adj.:  In  any  way  pertaining    to    or  con- 
nected with  the  place  described  under  A. 

Gibraltar-monkey,  s. 

Zotil.:  Inuuft  ecaudatus,  an  originally  African 
monkey,  a  colony  of  which  is  wild  on  the  rocks  of 
Gibraltar.  [iNLUS.] 

Gibraltar-stone,  s. 

Mitt.:  Stalagmite  from  a  cavern  in  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar. 

*&Ib  -ship,  s.  [Eng.  gib,  and  ship.]  A  ludicrous 
form  of  address  to  a  gib  or  tom-cat. 

gib  -Staff,  s.    [Eng.  gib,  s.,  and  staff. ] 
1.  A  long  pole  to  gauge  water  or  to  shove  a  boat 
into  deep  water. 
*2.  A  weapon  used  to  fight  beasts  upon  the  stage. 

gld,  s.  [A  contract,  for  giddy  or  giddiness  (q.  v.).] 
A  disease  in  sheep,  more  generally  known  as  sturdy 
(q.  v.). 

gld  -died,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GIDDY,  v.] 
gld-dl-ly*.  adv.    \_Eng.giddy;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  giddy  manner;  with  a  feeling  of  giddiness 
in  the  head. 

2.  In  an  inconstant,  unsteady,  or  irregular  man- 
ner. 

"Our  boasted  liberty  sometimes  trodden  down,  some- 
times giddily  set  up." — Burke:  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society. 

3.  Carelessly,  heedlessly,  negligently. 

"The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestowed  upon  her, 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

gld  -dl-nfiss,  s.    [Eng.  giddy;  -ness.'] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  giddy;  a  vertigo 
or  swimmiiig  in  the  head ;  dizziness. 

"His  head  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  without  gid- 
diness the  speed  of  his  ascent  and  the  height  of  his 
position." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  u. 

2.  Unsteadiness,  silliness,  folly. 

"He  takes  good  heede,  not  to  commit  through  giddiness 

of  drayne 

The  facte,  which  he  for  very  shame  must  needs  vndo 
againe."  Drant;  Horace;  Arte  of  Poetry. 

3.  Inconstancy,   fickleness,    mutability;   lack  of 
steadiness. 

"There  be  that  delight  in  giddiness,  and  count  it  a 
bondage  to  fix  a  belief." — Bacon. 

4.  A  frolic,  a  wantonness  ;  levity. 

"Thou  like  a  contrite  penitent, 
Charitably  warned  of  thy  sins,  dost  repent 
These  vanities  and  giddinesses."  Donne. 

5.  A  disease  in  sheep,  called  also  sturdy  (q.  v.). 

*gld'-dlsh,  *gid-diBhe,  a.    [Eng.  gidd(y);  -ish.} 
Giddy,  changeable,  inconstant,  fickle,  mutable. 
"The  people  cawle  thee  giddishe  mad, 
Why  all  the  world  is  so." 

Drant:  Horace,  eat.  iii. 

gld-dy%  *gid-die,  *gyd-ye,  a.  [From  A.  S. 
gyddian,  giddian,  gyddigan—to  sing,  to  be  merry, 
from  aid,  gidd,  gied,  gyd=a  song.] 

1.  Vertiginous;  having  a  whirling,  swimming,  or 
dizziness  in  the  head ;  dizzy. 

"Them  rev'ling  thus  the  Tentyritea  invade, 
By  giddy  heads  and  stugg'ring  legs  betray'd." 
Tate:  Juvenal,  sat.  xv. 

2.  Causing  giddiness  or  vertigo ;  rendering  dizzy. 
"  Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude,  imperious  surge?" 

Shakesp.;  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

3.  Swimming,  dizzy,  accompanied  with  giddiness. 

"Until  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure, 
He  rose,  and  sought  the  moonshine  pure." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  34. 

*4.  Whirling  or  circling  round  rapidly;  rotating; 
whirled  rapidly  about. 

"The  giddy  ship  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 
Forced  back  and  forward,  in  a  circle  rides." 

Dryden:  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  339. 

5.  Inconstant,  changeable,  fickle,  unsteady,  wild, 
heedless. 

"Young  heads  are  giddy,  and  young  hearts  are  warm." 
Cowper:  Tirocinium,  444. 

6.  Characterized  by  or  spent  in  levity  and  folly. 

7.  Foolish,  silly. 

"Yet  would  this  giddy  innovation  fain 
Down  with  it  lower,  to  abuse  it  quite." 

Daniel:  Musophilus. 

8.  Having  the  head  turned  by  excitement ;  elated, 
excited,  rash,  hot-brained. 

"Art  not  thou  thyself  giddy  with  the  fashion  too?"— 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  iii.  3, 
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giddy-brained,  o.    Thoughtless,  heedless,  fooU 

*giddy-head,  s.  A  person  without  thought  or 
jinli,rnuMit. 

*glddy-headed,  a.  Without  thought  or  judg- 
ment ;  Kiddy-brained,  thoughtless,  heedtou. 

*giddy-paced,  a.  Moving  with  a  giddy  or  un- 
steady motion;  moving  irregularly;  flighty,  fickle. 

giddy-pate,  s.    The  same  as  GIDDY-HEAD  (q.  v.). 

glddy-pated,  a.  The  same  as  GIDDY-HEADED 
(q.  v.). 

•gld  -d?,  v.  i.  &  t.    [  GIDDY,  a.] 

A.  Intrans.:   To  turn  quickly    round;  to  whirl 
round. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  giddy,  dizzy,  or  unsteady, 
•gld -dl-head,    *gyd-i-hede,  s.   [Eng.  giddy; 

-head.]    Giddiness,  folly,  unsteadiness. 

*glde,  «.  &  v.    [GUIDE.] 

*gld  -5r,  s.    [GuiDEE.] 

*gld  -Ing,  *gid-ynge,  a.    [GUIDING.] 

*gie,  *gye,s.  [Prov.  Fr.  guid;  Sp.  &  Port.  guia.J 
A  guide. 

*gie  il),  *gye,  "guye,  *guie,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  guier; 
Prov.  guiar:  Sp.  &  Port,  guiar.]  To  guide. 

gle,  v.  t.    [GIVE.] 

gien,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GIVEN.] 

gie'r  ,  «.  &  a.  [Dut.  oter=a  vulture ;  Ger.  geier^ 
a  vulture,  a  hawk.]  See  the  etym.  and  the  com- 
pound. 

gier-eagle,  s. 

Script. :  The  rendering  of  Heb.  rachham  in  Lev. 
xii.  18  and  Deut.  xiv.  17.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
small  vulture,  Neophron  percnopterus.  [NEOPH- 
RON.J 

gier-falcon,  s.    [GYR-FALCON.] 

gleg  -eck-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Charles  Gie- 
secke,  who  brought  it  from  Greenland.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Finite.  It  is  a  green  or  brown- 
ish mineral  found  in  Greenland  in  compact  felspar, 
and  in  New  York  in  a  pyroxene  rock.  It  is  a  pseu- 
domorph  of  Nephelite.  (Dana.) 

*glf,  »giff,  conj.  [A.  S.  gif;  O.  Fries,  iff,  gef,  ef.] 
[IF.]  If. 

&If -fard,  s.  &  a.  [The  inventor's  name.]  For 
def.  see  etym.  and  compound. 

giffard-injector,  s.  A  steam-jet  which  acts  upon 
a  t>ody  of  water  by  which  it  is  condensed,  and  to 
which  it  communicates  its  velocity,  driving  it 
through  the  feed-water  pipe  into  the  boiler.  [!N- 

JECTCE.l 

glff -gaff,  s.  [A  redupl.  of  giff =give.]  Give  and 
take ;  tit  for  tat ;  mutual  service  to  one  another. 

gift,  *yeft,  *yift,  *yyft,  s.  [A.  S.  gift,  gyft,  from 
gifan—iio  give;  Icel.  gift,  gipt;  Dut.  gift:  Goth. 
-gibts,  -gifts  (in  composition) ;  Ger.  gift;  O.  H.  Ger.. 
Sw.,  &  Dan.  gift;  M.  H.  Ger.  gifte.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

\.  The  act,  right,  or  power  of  giving,  bestowing, 
or  conferring. 

"  Had  the  gift  been  theirs,  it  had  not  here 
Thus  grown."  Milton:  P.  L  ,  ii.  806. 

2.  That  which  is  given,  bestowed,  or  conferred 
voluntarily  and  without  compensation  or  return ;  a 
present,  a  donation,  a  boon. 

"And  she  shall  have  them,  if  again  she  sues, 
Since  you  the  giver  and  the  gift  refuse. " 

Dryden:  Virgil:  Eel.  ii.  68. 

*3.  An  offering;  an  oblation. 
*4.  A  prize ;  a  reward. 

"And  first  the  gifts  in  public  view  they  place, 
Green  laurel  leaves,  and  palm  (the  victor's  grace)." 
Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneid,  v.  144. 

*5.  Anything  given  with  a  corrupt  motive ;  a  bribe. 

"Thou  shalt  not  wrest  judgment,  thou  shalt  not  respect 
persons,  neither  take  a  gift ;  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes 
of  the  wise." — Deuteronomy  xvi.  19. 

6.  A  natural  quality,  talent,  or  endowment;  a 
faculty,  a  power ;  a  talent,  considered  as  conferred 
by  God. 

"And  Conversation  in  its  better  part 
May  be  esteemed  a  gift,  and  not  an  art." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  4. 

II.  Theol.  (pi.) :  Endowments,  some  of  them  high; 
others— and  these  the  majority— superhuman,  con- 
ferred on  individuals  in  the  early  church  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whence  they  are  called  spiritual  gifts. 
St.  Paul  enumerates  the  word  of  wisdom,  that  of 
knowledge ;  faith,  the  gift  of  having  ability  to  work 
miracles,  to  prophesy,  to  succeed  in  the  discerning 
of  spirits,  to  speak  with  divers  tongues  or  interpret 
those  tongues  when  spoken  by  others.  (1  Cor.  xii. 
1,8-10,  &c.) 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gift, 
present,  and  donation:  "The  gift  is  an  act  of  gen- 
erosity or  condescension ;  it  contributes  to  the 
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benefit  of  the  receiver ;  the.  present  is  an  act  of 
kindness,  courtesy,  or  respect ;  it.  contributes  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  receiver.  The  gift  is  private,  and 
benefits  the  individual ;  the  donation  is  public,  and 
serves  some  general  purpose.  The  value  of  a  gift 
is  of  ten  heightened  by  being  given  opportunely ;  the 
value  of  a  present  often  depends  upon  the  value  we 
have  for  the  giver." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  gift,  endow- 
ment, and  talent ':  "  Gift  and  endowment  Doth  refer 
to  the  act  of  giving  and  endowing,  and  of  course 
include  the  idea  of  something  given,  and  something 
received:  the  word  talent  contains  no  such  collat- 
eral idea.  When  we  speak  of  a  gift,  we  refer  in  our 
minds  to  a  giver;  when  we  speak  of  an  endowment, 
we  refer  in  our  minds  to  the  receiver;  when  we 
speak  of  a  talent,  we  only  think  of  its  intrinsic 
quality.  The  gift  is  either  supernatural  or  natural; 
the  endowment  is  only  natural.  Talents  are  either 
natural  or  acquired,  or  in  some  measure  of  a  mixed 
nature ;  they  denote  powers  without  specifying  the 
source  from  which  they  proceed.  .  .  An  endow- 
ment is  a  gift,  but  a  gift  is  not  always  an  endow- 
ment; a  talent  may  also  be  either  a  gift  or  an 
endowment,  but  it  is  frequently  distinct  from  both." 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

gift-rope,  s. 

Xaut. :  A  rope  attached  to  a  boat  to  be  used  in 
towing  it  astern  of  a  ship. 

*glft,  v.  t.    [Gu-T.n.] 

1.  To  bestow  or  confer  as  a  gift. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  gift  or  any  possession,  faculty, 
or  power. 

gift  -ed,  a.    [Eng.  gift ;  -«d.] 

1.  Given,  bestowed,  conferred. 

"  To  grind  in  brazen  fetters,  under  task, 
With  my  heaven  gifted  strength." 

Stilton:  Samson  Agontstes,  86. 

2.  Endowed  by  nature  with  any  power,  faculty,  or 
talent ;  largely  endowed  with  intellect ;  talented. 

"  Their  loves,  their  woes,  the  gifted  bard 
In  fairy  tissue  wove." 

Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  Hi. 

gift  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gifted;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  gifted. 

"  Endowed  with  the  sublimest  gtftedness  of  our  separat- 
i«ts."—  Echard. 

gift  -M&,  s.  [Eag.gift;  -ie;  -y.]  A  dimin.of  gift; 
a  Tittle  or  trifling  gift. 

"  O  wad  some  power  the  gtftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us." 

Burns:  To  a  Louse, 

*glft  -less,  a.  [Eng.  gift;  -Jess.]  Without  a  gift 
or  reward. 

••  But  not  unhonored  shall  he  halt  away, 
Or  giftless  mourn  this  unauspicious  day." 

Cambridge:  Scribleriad,  iv. 

'gift -ling,  s.  [Eug.  gift;  -ling.]  A  gift  of  trifling 
Talue. 

"  You  have  plucked  pretty  gtftlings  from  it."— Thack- 
eray: Roundabout  Papers,  x. 

•gift -lire,  s.  [Eng.  gift;  -ure.]  A  gift,  an  endow- 
ment. 

glg(l),s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  harpoon;  a 
flsh-gig  (qrv.). 

"One  of  these  stories  is,  that  this  stone  is  originally  a 
fish,  which  they  strike  with  a  gig  in  the  water,  tie  a  rope 
to  it,  and  drag  it  to  the  shore,  to  which  they  fasten  it, 
and  it  afterward  becomes  stone." — Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  v., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

•gig  (2) ,  s.  [A  contracted  form  of  GIGLET  (q.  v.) .] 
A  wanton,  silly  girl. 

gig  (3),  *gigge  (1),  *gygge,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ; 
cf.  Tcel.  geiga=to  vibrate,  to  tremble;  glgja=& 
fiddle ;  Ger.  geige.] 

1    Ordinary  Language: 

n.  A  fiddle. 

*2.  A  sound  as  of  a  fiddle. 

"This  house  was  also  ful  of  gyages," 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  iii.  861. 

*3.  A  top,  a  whirligig. 

"  To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  8. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 
*5.  A  flighty  person. 

•'The  little  g ig  told  all  the  quarrels." — Mad.  LfArblav: 
Start/,  i.  390. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Fabric:  A  rotary  cylinder  covered  with  wire 
teeth  for  teaseling  cloth  ;  a  gigging-machine. 

2.  ffaut. :  A.  clinkec-built  boat,  from  20  to  28  feet 
long,  and  rowed  with  four,  six,  or  eight  alternate 
oars.    It  is  reserved  for  the  commanding   officer. 
Usually  nearly  the  size  of  the  cutter,  but  of  longer 
and  slenderer  build. 

3.  Vehicle:  A  light,  two-wheeled  vehicle,  drawn 
by  one  horse. 

"Let  the  former  riders  in  gigs  and  whiskeys,  and  one- 
horsed  carriages,  continue  to  ride  in  them." — Windham: 
Speech,  May  25,  1809. 
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gig-horse,  s.    A  horse  used  to  draw  a  gig. 

gig-machine,  s. 

y<(l>ric:  .\  giggiug-machine  (q.  v.). 

gig-mill,  s.  A  machine  in  which  woolen  cloth 
is  napped  or  teaseled;  a  gigging-machine. 

gig-saddle,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  small  saddle  used  with  carriage  har- 
ness, and  carrying  the  terrets  for  the  driving-reins 
and  the  check-hook  for  the  bearing-rein . 

gig-Saw,  s.  A  thin  saw  to  which  a  rapid  vortical 
reciprocation  is  imparted,  and  which  is  adapted  for 
sawing  scrolls,  frets,  &c. 

gig-tree,  8.  The  frame  of  a  gig  or  harness-sad- 
dle. 

*glg  (4),  *gigge  (2),  s.  [Fr.  gigue;  Ital.  giga-1  A 
jig(q.  v.). 

gig  (1),  v.  t.  [Gio  (1),  s.]  To  fish  with  a  gig  or 
fishgig. 

glg(2),v.i.    [GlG(3),s.] 

*1.  To  move  up  and  down ;  to  wriggle. 

2.  To  make  a  creaking  noise. 

*giga,  s.    [GiGG.] 

*&l-gan  -tal,  a.  [Lat.  gigae  (genit.  gigantis)  = 
a  giant ;  Eng.  adj.  suit'.  -al.\  Gigantic. 

*gl-gan'-te'-an,  a.  [Lat  giganteus,  from  gigas 
(genit.  gigantis)  =  a  giant;  Ital.  giganteo.]  Like  a 
giant,  mighty,  gigantic,  irresistible. 

*gl  -gan-tSsque  (que  as  k) ,  a.  [Fr.]  Befitting  a 
giant;  suited  to  gigantic  topics ;  bombastic. 

gl-gan  -tic,  *gl-gan  -tick,  *gl-gan  -tlc-al,  a. 
[Lat.  gigas  (genit.  g igantis)  =giant ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ic,  -ica?.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  extraordinary  size  or  power,  such  as  befits  a 
giant:  huge,  enormous ;  like  or  befitting  a  giant. 

2.  Enormous,  atrocious ;  as,  gigantic  wickedness, 
a  gigantic  error. 

II.  Bot. :  Tall,  but  stout  and  well-proportioned. 
(Lindley.) 

gigantic-pine,  s. 

Bot. :  Pinus  lambertiana. 

*gl-gan  -tlc-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  gigantical;  -ly.} 
In  a  gigantic  manner ;  like  a  giant. 

*gl-gan  -tl-Cide,  s.  [Lat.  gigas  (genit.  gigantis) 
=  a  giant,  and  ecedo=to  kill.] 

1.  The  act  of  slaying  or  killing  a  giant. 

2.  A  giant-killer. 

*gl-gan  -tlC-ngss,  s.  [English  gigantic;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gigantic ;  gigantic 
nature,  size,  or  proportion. 

*gi-gan'-tlne,  a.  [Lat.  gigas  (genit.  gigantis) 
=  agiapt;Eng.  adj.  suff. -trie.]  Gigantic.  (Bul- 
lokar.) 

gl-gan  -t6-llte,  s.  [Lat.  gigaf  (genit.  gigantis) ; 
Gr.  gigas  (genit.  gigantoe)f—fi  giant,  and  suff.  -lite 
(q.  v.) ;  the  mineral  derives  its  name  from  the 
large  size  of  the  crystals.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Finite  crystallized  in  six  or 
twelve-sided  prisms  from  the  gneissose  granite  of 
Finland.  It  is  altered  iolite.  (Dana.) 

*gl-gan-t6l'-6-gy\  s.  [Gr.  gigas  (genit.  gigantos) 
~&  giant,  and  logos=R  discourse;  Fr.  gigantologie.] 
A  treatise  on  or  account  of  giants. 

*gi-gan-t6m  -a-chf,  s.  [Lat.  gigantomachia, 
from  Gr.  gigantomachia,  from  gigas  (genit.  gigan- 
ros)=a  giant,  and  mache=a  battle ;  Fr.  giganto- 
machie.] 

Class.  Myth.:  A  war  of  giants:  specif.,  the  fabu- 
lous warof  the  giants  against  heaven. 

gl-ge -rl-um,  s.  [New  Lat.,  from  gigeria  (pl.)  = 
cooked  chicken  guts.] 

Comp.  Anat.:  The  gizzard,  or  muscular  stomach 
of  a  fowl. 

*glgg(l),*gigue,  s.    [JIG.] 

1.  A  jig. 

2.  An  irregular,  soughing  sound,  like  that  of  the 
Eolian  harp,  produced  by  the  wind. 

*gigg  (2),  8.    [Icel.  geiga=to  tremble.)     A  sort 
of  vane.     [Glo(l),s.] 
*£Ig  -get,  s.    [GiGOT.] 

1.  A  leg  of  mutton. 

2.  A  piece,  a  fragment. 

gig  -glng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [GlG  (2),  t'.] 

gigging-machine,  s. 

Cloth-manuf. :  A  machine  for  dressing  woolen  cloth 
by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  teasels,  whose  fine 
hooks  draw  the  loose  fibers  to  the  surface ;  a  nap- 
ping machine.  The  teasel  is  a  kind  of  thistle 
cultivated  for  the  purpose.  [FCLLER'S-TEASEL.] 
Artificial  teasels,  such  as  wire  cards,  have  hitherto 
failed  to  answer  the  purpose  as  fully,  on  account  of 
their  unyielding  nature  when  they  become  engaged 
with  a  knot. 
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*glg  -glsh,  a.  [Gic  (l),s. ;  -is/i.]  Giddy,  incon- 
stant, fickle,  flighty. 

glg-gle,  s.  [GIGGLE.!-.]  A  kind  of  laugh  with 
short  catches  of  the  voice  or  breath. 

gig  -gle,  r.  i.  [An  attenuated  form  of  Mill.  Eng. 
gaaelen^  to  guggle  or  make  a  noise  like  a  goose1 
(.s'Av«n.  Cf.  O.  l)ut.  fihichelen  =  to  giggle  ;  German 
kichern.]  To  laugh  lightly  and  idly ;  to  titter,  to- 
laugh  in  a  silly  or  affected  manner. 

glg'-gler,  s.  [Eng.  giggl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  gig- 
gles or  titters  ;  one  who  laughs  in  a  billy  or  affected 
manner. 

gig  -gllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GIGGLE,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  habit  of  tittering  or 
laughing  in  an  idle  or  affected  manner. 

'glg-glf,  «.  [Ens.  giggl(e);  -y.]  Giggling; 
loose  or  light  in  manner. 

*gl-gle,  s.  [Icel.  gikkr=a  pert  person:  cf.  GIG 
(1),  s.J  The  same  as  GIGLET  (q.  v.). 

*glg-let,  *glg-l6t,  *gig-lotte,  s.  &  a.  [A 
dimin.  from  Eug.  gigle  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Assubst. :  A  light,  giddy  girl ;  a  wanton. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Loose  or  light  in  manners;  wanton. 

2.  Fickle,  inconstant. 

*glg -l6t-rjf,  8.  [Eng.  flrigio?  ,-->••/.]  The  manners 
or  character  of  a  giglet ;  wantonness. 

*glg  -nl-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  gigno=to  beget,  to  bear; 
Eug.  adj.  suff.  -ire.]  Productive  of  something  else- 

*glg  -6t  *glg  -get,  *«g  -g&t,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  gigot. 
from  O.  Fr.  gigue  =  a  fiddle,  the  thigh,  from  the 
shape.] 

A.  ,4s  substantive  : 

1.  A.  leg  of  mutton. 

2.  A  piece,  a  fragment. 

B.  As  adj. :  Shaped  like  a  leg  of  mutton ;  as  'ji'jut 
sleeves. 

*gig  our,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gigueour;  Icel.  gigjari;  M. 
H.  Ger.  gigcere ;  Ger,  geiger.]  A  fiddler. 

Gila  (pron.  He-la), s. 

Geog.:  The  name  of  a  river  in  the  south  western 
portion  of  the  United  States,  rising  in  New  Mexico, 
flowing  650  miles  and  entering  Arizona,  where  it  joins 
the  Colorado  river. 

Gila  monster,  s.  [For  etymology  see  supra.] 
ZoOl. :  A  large,  knotty-skinned  lizard  ranging  the 
district  watered  by  the  river  described  ante.  It  ha* 
venom  fangs,  and  terrible  stories,  which  natural- 
ists are  not  yet  willing  to  believe  entirely,  are  told 
of  its  deadly  powers. 

Gll-b§r-tlne,  a.  &s.  [Named  after  their  patron, 
Gilbert,  lord  of  Semprmgham  in  Lincolnshire, 
England,  about  A.  D.  114S.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  monastic  order  which  arose  in 
England  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  monks  ob- 
served the  rule  of  St.  Augustine;  the  nuns,  that  of 
St.  Benedict. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  described 
under  A. 

gll'-bSrt-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Thomson  after  Mr. 
Dayies  Gilbert,  a  former  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  England.] 

Min. ;  A  whitish,  silky  mineral :  its  hardness  2'75 ; 
specific  gravity  2*65.  Composition :  Silica  45*15 ; 
alumina  40-11 ;  protoxide  of  iron  2'43;  magnesia  1'90; 
lime  4"17 ;  and  water  4'25.  Apparently  an  impure 
kaolinite.  Occurs  near  St.  Austlein  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land. (Dana.) 

gild,  *gilde,  *gild-en,  *gyld,  *gyld-yn,  v.  t. 
[A.  S.  gj/ldan  =  topay;  Icel.  gylla= to  gild.] 

I.  Lit. ;  To  wash  over  with  gold ;  to  overlay  with 
gold  either  in  leaf  or  powder ;  to  coat  with  gold. 

''The  gilded  coach,  indeed,  which  is  now  annually  ad- 
mired by  the  crowd,  was  not  yet  a  part  of  his  state." — .Va- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  give  a  golden  color  or  appearance  to;  to 
cause  to  shine  or  become  bright  like  gold. 

"And  yet,  what  worth?— what  good  is  given  to  men, 
More  wolid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven?" 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  To  make  resplendentwith  bright  colors. 

**  He  cannot  skim  the  ground  like  summer  birds 
Pursuing  gilded  flies."  Coirper:  Task,  vi.  922. 

*3.  To  brighten,  to  cheer;  to  give  a  bright,  happy 
appearance  or  character  to. 

"  Let  oft  good  humor,  mild  and  gay, 
Gild  the  calm  evening  of  your  day." 
Trumbull:  Advice  to  Ladies  ofaCertatn  Age. 
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*4,  To  supply  with  gold ;  to  make  rich  ;  to  enrich. 

"I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight." 
.^ftiikesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

*J).  To  pivo  a  fair  outward  appearance  to :  to  make 
fair  outwardly;  to  recommend  or  set  off  by  super- 
ficial decoration. 

"I'll  gild  it  [the  lie]  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have." 
simkesp..-  Henry  71',  Pt.  /.,  v.  4. 

*6.  To  flush  or  make  red  with  drinking ;  to  make 
•drunk. 

"Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

*7.  To  redden,  to  besmear  with  blood. 
"If  he  do  bleed 
I'll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal." 

Shnkvxti.:  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

gild  (l),«.    [GUILD.] 

*gild-ale,  ••>".  A  drinking  bout  in  which  each  per- 
son pays  an  equal  share. 

*gild  (2),  ».  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  connected 
with  Icel.  gella  =  to  yell.]  Clamor;  noise;  uproar. 

"The  gild  and  riot  Tyrrianis  doublit  for  joy; 
Syne  the  reird  followit  of  the  younkeris  of  Troy." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  37,  11. 
*glld,  a.    [Sw.]    Strong;  well-grown. 
"Ane  gild  pxe  is  apprised  [in  Orkney]  to  15  meales,  and 
•ana  wedder  is  four  meales." — Skene;  De   Verb.   Sign.,  s.  v. 
Serplaith. 

.]    One 


glld-er  (l),*gyld-er,  s.    [Eng.  gild;  -er. 
vno  guilds  or  overlays  anything  with  gold, 

"No  conning  artificer,  caruer,  painter,  nor  gylder,  with 
•such  other  lykeof  what  occupacyon  eoeuer  thei  be  or  haue 
bene  to  thy  comoditie,  shal  neuermore  be  found  againe." 
— Bate:  Image,  pt.  iii. 

*glld  -er  (2),  s.  [GUILDER.]  A  coin,  value  about 
35  cents.  (Shakesp,:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1.) 

glld'-Iftg,  pr.  par. ,  a,  &  *.    [GiLD,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj. :  (See  the 
-verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

fl)  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  overlaying  with 
-gold ;  or  of  applying  gold  in  leaf,  powder,  orliquid, 
to  surfaces  of  wood,  metal,  leather,  paper,  &c. 
•Gilding  is  performed :  By  laying  on  gold-leaf ;  by  ap- 
plying gold  in  amalgam,  the  mercury  being  subse- 
•quently  evaporated ;  by  electroplating ;  by  a  sheet 
of  motal  soldered  to  the  cheaper  foundation  metal ; 
-and  by  enameling. 

(2)  Gold  in  leaf,  powder,  or  liquid,  applied  to  any 
surface. 

2.  Fig.:  Any  outward  decoration  or  covering,  de- 
signed to  give  a  fair  appearance  to  anything. 

"Could  laureate  Dryden  pimp  and  friar  engage    .   .    . 
And  I  not  Btrip  the  gilding  off  a  knave?" 

Pope:  Satires,  i.  115. 

II.  Photog.:  The  treatment  of  the  finished  da- 
guerreotype-plate with  a  salt  of  gold— generally  the 
Hyposulphite  of  gold  and  soda — which  determines 
the  deposition  of  finely  divided  gold  upon  the  va- 
porous mercurial  deposit  of  which  the  picture  con- 
sists. By  this  means  permanence  is  imparted  to 
the  picture. 

gilding-metal,  8.  A  special  kind  of  brass,  with 
A  high  percentage  of  copper,  used  to  make  objects 
•which  are  to  be  gilded  by-electrolysis. 

gilding-size,  s.  A  viscid  composition  laid  upon 
an  object  to  hold  a  surface  of  gold-leaf.  The  book- 
binder uses  glaire,  white  of  egg ;  the  oil-gilder  uses 
a  mixture  of  linseed-oil  and  ocher. 

If  (1)  Burnished  gilding :  Distemper  gilding  pol- 
ished by  burnisher;  used  especially  in  picture- 
frames. 

(2)  Chemical-gilding:  Gilding  produced  by  gal- 
Tanic  action  in  the  bath,  or  by  affinity. 

(3)  Cold-gildina :    Effected  by  rubbing  the   an- 
nealed metal  with  gilding  powder  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  cork  dipped  in  salt  water,  and  polishing 
with  steel-burnisher. 

(4)  Distemper-gilding :  Applied  to  wood,  plaster, 
or  marble,  which  is  coated  with  size,  successive 
coats  of  finely-powdered  whiting,  and  faced  by  rub- 
bing with  sandpaper  between  each.     Gold-size  is 
then  applied,  then  the  leaf,  which  is  polished  with 
an  agate  or  dog's  tooth. 

(5)  Electro-gilding*:  [ELECTROPLATING.] 

(6)  Friction-gilding:  [Cold-gilding.] 

(1)  German-gilding :  The  same  as  ELECTROPLAT- 
ING (q.  v.). 

•(8)  Immersion-gilding:  Effected  by  dipping  the 
metallic  article  into  a  solution  of  pyrophosphate 
of  soda  in  which  terchloride  of  gold  has  been  dis- 
solved. 

(9)  .Leaf -gilding :  The  process  of  coating  the  paper 
•or  vellum  with  gum-water  or  glaire,  laying  on  the 
leaf-gold  and  polishing  with  an  agate. 

(10)  Mechanical-qilding :    The    name    given    to 
any  process  in  which  the  gold  is  made  to  adhere  by 
-glue. 
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gil  -hOdt  er,  s.  [Eng.  gill  (4),  and  hooter.]  A 
provincial  English  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
screech-owl. 

gill  (1),  *gil,  *gyll,  gylle,  «.  [Dan.  gicelle;  Sw. 
<t<tl=a.  gill ;  Icel.  gjolitar  (pi.)  — "ills;  Gael,  gial  —  a. 
jaw.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
"The  leviathan    ...    at  his  gills 

Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out,  a  flea." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  416. 

2.  The  flap  that  hangs  below  the  beak  of  a  fowl,  as 
the  wattles  in  a  turkey. 

"  The  turkeycock  hath  great  and  swelling  gills,  and  the 
hen  hath  less." — Bacon;  Natural  History. 

3.  The  flesh  under  or  about  the  chin. 

"In  many  there  is  no  paleness  at  all;  but,  contrariwise, 
redness  about  the  cheeks  and  oftls."— Bacon.-  Xaturttl 
History. 

II.  Technically  (pi.) ; 

1.  Ichthy.:  The  branchiae  of  fishes;  a  double  row 
of  long,  compressed,  slender-pointed  processes,  ex- 
tending, like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  from  the  convex 
side  of  a  branchial  arch,  and  supported  by  a  deli- 
cate membrane.    Gills   may  be  free   or  fixed.    In 
Myxinoids  there  are  only  gill-sacs.    In  some  osseous 
fishes,  certain  of  the  branchial  arches  support  only 
one  series  of  processes,  called  uniserial  or  half-gills  ; 
in    most  cases  they  have  biserialor  whole  gills. 
Gills,  as  a  rule,  are  pectinated ;  there  are  also,  how- 
ever, plicated  and  tufted  gills.    The  main  purpose 
of  the  gills  is  to  expose  the  venous  blood,  in  a  state 
of  minute  subdivision,  to  the  influence  of  streams  of 
water. 

2.  Entom. :  Hair  or  leaf-like  processes  projecting 
from  the  body  of  some  aquatic  insects,  and  con- 
taining one  or  more  tracheae,  and  their  ramifica- 
tions  communicating  with    those    of    the    body 
generally.    Insects  thus  equipped  do  not  need  to 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  breathe.    (Grif- 
fith c&  Henfrey.) 

3.  Bot.:  The  lamellae  or  parallel  plates   on  the 
underpart  of  the  pilous  of  an  Agaricus.    They  con- 
stitute the  hymenium  in  which  the  spores  lie. 

gill-arches,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy.:  The  arches  supporting  the  gills.  They 
are  generally  five  in  number. 

tglll-bar,  s.    One  of  the  five  branchial  arches. 

gill-cover,  s. 

Ichthy.:  The  same  as  GILL-LID  (q.  v.). 

gill-flap,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  membrane  attached  to  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  gill-lid,  immediately  closing  the  gill- 
opening. 

gill-lid,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  lid  or  covering  of  the  gills. 

gill-net,  s.  A  net  suspended  in  a  stream,  having 
meshes  which  allow  the  heads  of  the  fish  to  pass, 
and  which  catch  in  the  gills  to  prevent  the  fish  from 
detaching  itself. 

gill- opening,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  opening  by  which  the  water  from  the 
gills  passes  off. 

gill-sac,  s. 

Ichthy. :  One  of  the  rudimentary  gills  constituted 
by  sacs,  occurring  in  the  Myxinoids  and  Lampreys. 
A  gill  of  the  ordinary  fishes  is  the  homologue,  not 
of  a  single  gill-sac,  but  of  the  continuous  halves  of 
two  of  them. 

gill  (2),  ghyll,  *gille,  gylle,  s.  [Icel.  gil  =  a 
deep,  narrow  glen;  geil  =  a  ravine.]  A  fissure  in 
a  hill ;  a  ravine  with  a  river  running  through  it ;  a 
brook,  a  ghyll,  a  gully. 

gill  (3),s.    [Fr.  aiguille=a  needle.] 

Flax-dressing :  A  hackle ;  a  series  of  points 
which  divide  the  ribbons  of  flax  fiber  into  finer 
parallel  filaments  ready  for  drawing  and  spinning; 
a  porcupine. 

gill-frame,  gill-head,  s. 

Flax-dressing:  A  machine  in  which  stricksof  wax 
are  drawn  out  into  slivers ;  doubled  and  combined 
with  other  slivers,  and  redrawn  until  they  assume 
the  character  of  rovings,  and  are  ready  for  spin- 
ning. A  spreader.  The  name  gill-frame  is  derived 
from  a  number  of  vertical  needles  forming  a  comb, 
through  which  the  line  passes  to  the  drawing- 
roller  ;  the  gill  is  attached  to  a  fuller-bar,  which 
rises  and  falls  at  intervals,  and  alternately  detains 
and  releases  the  line,  which,  by  a  series  of  opera- 
tions, is  converted  from  a  strick  to  a  sliver,  and 
then  to  a  roving. 

gill  (4),  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  GftZ.fan=Lat. 
Juliana.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  girl,  a  sweetheart,  a  lass.    [GILLIAN.] 

2.  Malt  liquor  medicated  with  ground-ivy. 

II.  Bot. :  Ground-ivy,  Nepeta  glechama.  It  is 
also  called  Gill-creep-by-the-nedge. 


gilravage 

gill-ale,  s. 

Bot.:  Alehoof. 

gill-flirt,  s.    A  wanton  girl,  a  flirt. 

*gill-house,  s.    A  house  where  gill  is  sold. 

*glll-run-by-the-sheet,  s. 

Bot. :  Saponaria  officiiialis. 

gill  (5),  *gille,»gylle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gelle^n  measure 
for  wine ;  cf.  Low  Lat.  gillo,  gelia—&  wine  vessel,  a 
measure;  Ir.  jale=a  large  bowl;  Eng.  yallon 

1.  A  measure  of  capacity,  containing  the  fourth 
part  of  a  pint.  The  standard  gill  now  iii  use  con- 
tains 8*665  cubic  inches. 

*2.  A  kind  of  measure  among  tin-miners,  equal  to 
a  pint. 

gil  -lar-6o,  s.    [Irish(?).] 

Ichthy. :  A  variety  of  the  Common  Trout,  in  which 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  are  said  to  be  thickened 
like  the  gizzard  of  birds  by  feeding  on  shell-fish. 

gll-len-I-a,  s.  [Named  by  Mcench  after  Dr. 
Arnold  Gillen,  a  German  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rosaceee,  family  Spirseida?.  The 
root  of  Oillenia  trifoliata  and  that  of  G.  stipulacea 
are  emetic,  and  perhaps  tonic.  They  are  used  in 
this  country  as  ipecacuanha. 

gil  -let,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  gill  (4),  s. ;  cf.  giglet.]  A 
sportive  or  wanton  girl  or  woman ;  a  giglet. 

OH-lI-an,  s.  [A  softened  form  of  Juliana,  the 
female  name  corresponding  to  Lat.  Julius.]  A  girl, 
a  sweetheart ;  a  wanton  or  loose  girl. 

gil  -lie,  s.  [Gael.  gille  =  a.  boy,  a  gillie.]  In  the 
Highlands  a  man-servant,  an  out-door  attendant; 
especially  one  who  accompanies  his  master  while 
hunting. 

gll-li6$'-l-a,  s,  [Named  after  Dr.  Gillies  of  Men, 
doza  in  Chili.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  small  order  Gillies- 
iaceee  (q.  v.). 

gll-lies-I-a-sS-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  gilliesi(a) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Gilliesiads,  an  order  of  Exogens,  alliance 
Liliales.  It  consists  of  small  herbaceous  plants 
with  tunicated  bulbs.  The  leaves  are  grassy ;  the 
flowers,  which  are  inconspicuous,  are  umbellate, 
surrounded  by  bracts,  the  outer  petaloid  and  herba- 
ceous, the  inner  colored ;  perianth  minute ;  stamens 
six,  three  sometimes  sterile ;  ovary  superior,  three- 
celled;  style  one,  stigma  simple;  capsule  three- 
celledt  three-yalved,  many-seeded.  They  are  found 
in  Chili.  Lindley  enumerated  two  genera,  and 
estimated  the  known  species  at  five. 

gll-lies, -I-ad§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  gillesi(.a) 
(q.  v.),  and  Eng. .pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Gilliesia  (q.  v.) . 

gil  -ling-He,  s.  [From  Gillinge-Grube  in  Soder- 
manland,  Sweden,  where  it  occurs.] 

M in. :  A  black,  amorphous,  often  compact  mineral ; 
its  hardness  3,  specific  gravity,  3'04.  Composition ; 
Silica,  27*50  to  32*18;  alumina,  0  to  5*50;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  0  to  37*49 ;  water,  11*75  to  20,  &c.  A  variety 
of  it  is  called  Thraulite  (q.  v.).  (Dana.) 

gil  -ly-fl<Jw-er,  gll'-ll  flow-er,  *Jer-e-floure, 
•gil-lq-fre,  *gil-lo-fer,  *gil-o-ver,  *gi-ro-fer,  s. 
[Fr.  girojlee,  from  Fr.  &  Prov.  girofle— clove;  Sp. 
girofte,  girofre;  Port.goivo;  Ital.  gerofano;  Lat. 
caryophyllum,  from  Gr.  karuophyllon  —  the  clove 
tree;  karyon=a  nut,  andj>h.yllon~a  leaf.] 

Botany : 

1.  Spec.:  Matthiola  incana,  Stock,  or  more  fully, 
Stock  Gillyflower.    [STOCK.] 

2.  The  genus  Matthiola. 

IT  Clove  Gillyflower  is  Dianthus  caryophyllut ; 
Marsh  Gillyflower,  Lychnis  floscuculi;  Queen's 
Rogue's  or  Winter  Gillyflower,  Hesperis  matronalis ; 
Sea  Gillyflower,  Armeria  vulgaris',  Wall  Gilly- 
flower and  Yellow  Gillyflower,  Cheiranthus  cheiri  ; 
Single  Gillyflower,  Dianthus  plumarius;  Turkey 
Gillyflower,  Tagetes  erecta;  Water  Gillyflower,  Hot- 
tonia  palustris;  Winter  Gillyflower,  Cheiranthus 
cheiri  or  Hesperis  matronalis;  and  Gillyflower- 
grass,  the  same  as  CARNATION-GRASS  (q.  v.). 

•gll-ofir,  *gil-er,  *gil-oure,  "gil-owre,  *gyl- 
or,  *gyl-our,  *gyl-ur,  s.  [O.  Fr.  guilere,  guileor.] 
[GuiLER.]  A  deceiver;  a  traitor;  a  false,  treacher- 
ous person. 

gil -ofis,  *gil-ouse,  *gy-lous,  a.  [Mid.  Eng. 
gite— guile;  suff.  -ous.]  Treacherous,  false,  deceit* 
ful. 

gll'-py\  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  frolicsome  young 
person,  male  or  female. 

gil  rav  age  (age  as  Ig),  gil-raiv  itch,  *gal- 
rav-itch,t'.  i.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubtful; 
prob.  either  Scotch  gillie  (q.  v.)  or  Fr.  gueule=the 
throat ;  and  Eng.  ravage.^ 

1.  To  hold  a  merry  meeting  with  noise  and  riot. 

2.  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  spoil ;  to  commit  dep- 
redations. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     ;hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (his;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph    -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  -=  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhuii.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


gilravage 

gll-rav  -age  (age  as  Igi  ,  *gil-rai-vltch,  s.  [Gn,- 

SAVAGE,  t\] 

1.  A  noisy  frolic  in  merrymaking,  among  young 
people. 

2.  Disorder,  confusion. 


acfc-er,  s. 


gll-rav  -ag-Sr  (ag  as  Ig)  ,  «gll-rav- 
[Eng.  gilraraq(e)  ;  -er.] 

1.  A  noisy,  riotous  fellow;  a  rake. 

2.  A  robber,  a  depredator,  a  plunderer. 

*gll  -Tf  ,  'gil-rye,  s.    [O.  Fr.  gillerie.]    Treach- 
ery, deceit,  fraud. 
•gllse,  s.    [GRILSE.] 
gilt,  pret.,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GlLD.] 
A.,  B.  &  0.  As  pret.,  pa.  par.  &  particip,  adj.: 
(See  the  verb.) 
D.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Gold  laid  over  the  surface  of  anything  ;  gilding. 
•2.  Money  ;  gold. 

"  These  corrupted  men  .  .  . 
Have  for  the  gilt  of  France  (O  guilt  indeed), 
Confirmed  conspiracy  with  fearful  France." 

Skaketp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.    (Chorus.) 

3.  Fair  or  grand  show. 

"When  thou  wast  in  thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they 
mocked  thee."  —  Shakcsp.:  Timvn  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

lt-edge,  gilt-edged,  adj.    [English  gilt,  and 


1.  Lit.:  Having  a  gilded  edge;  as,  a  gilt-edged 
book. 

H.  Fig.:  Of  unquestioned  reliability;  choice; 
first-class:  used  of  commercial  paper;  as,  a  gilt- 
edged  note.  (U.S.  Collog.) 

gilt-tall,  «.    [Eng.  gilt,  and  ra«.] 

Biol. :  A  worm  or  larva  having  a  yellow  tail. 

•gilt  (!),«.    [GUILT,*.] 

*gllt  (2),  *gllte,  *gylt,  «.  [A.  S.  gilte;  Icel.  gilta, 
gylt'i.]  A  spayed  sow. 

•gilt,  1).  i.      [GUILT,  V.I 

gilt  -head,  »gullt  -head,  «.  [Eng.  gilt,  guilt,  and 
head.} 
*1.  Ornith. :  An  unidentified  bird. 

2.  Ichthyology: 

(1)  A  fish,  Chrysophrys  aurata  (having   golden 
colored  eyebrows),  whence  its  English  name.    The 
back  is  silvery  gray  shaded  with  blue,  the  belly 
polished  steel-blue,  with  golden   bands  along  the 
sides.    Length,  a  foot  or  less.     Abundant  in  the 
Mediterranean,  whence  it  extends  in  one  direction 
to  the  shores  of  Britain,  in  the  other  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    It  is  of  the  family  Chcetodontidce. 

[CHRY8OPHRI8.] 

(2)  A  fish,  Crenilabrus  melops  or  tinea ;  called  also 
the  Connor,  or  Golden  Maid.    Its  upper  parts  are 
striped  with  red  and  green ;  the  lower  parts  green 
with  red  spots.    Length,  six  inches.    Found  along 
the  British  coasts.    It  is  of  the  family  Labridee. 
[CRENIL.ABRUS.] 

*gllt-lf,  *gllt-lfe,  *gult-lf,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  gilt  = 
guilt ;  suff.  -if=-tve.\  Guilty. 

glm,  a.  [An  abbreviation  of  gimp  (q.  v.).]  Neat; 
spruce ;  well-dressed. 

glm-dandy,  e.  [Eng.  .grtm=smartly  dressed,  and 
dandy.]  An  extraordinarily  smart  or  spruce  dandy. 

gim-pig,  «.  A  rest  for  the  arm  of  a  lapidary,  con- 
sisting of  a  rod  of  iron  bent  into  a  cranked  form. 

glm  bal.  glm  -b&l,  glm  -ble,  s.  [Lat.  gemellus 
=  twin,  double.]  A  form  of  universal  joint  for 
securing  free 
motion  in  sus- 
pension,  or 
for  suspend- 
ing anything, 
as  a  lamp,  a 
com  pass,  a 
chronometer , 
&c..  so  that  it 
may  always 
retain  a  cer- 
tain position, 


fibum^It  Gimbal,  with  Compass. 

generally  consists  of  a  pair  of  interlocked  rings  or 
Loops,  moving  the  one  within  the  other,  and  each 
perpendicularly  to  its  plane,  about  two  axes,  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

gimbal-loint,  *.  A  two-part  joint,  having  artic- 
ulations or  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  It 
is  used  as  a  shaft-coupling  in  the  tumbling-rods  of 
horse-gear,  in  drilling  and  sheap-shearing  machines, 
and  elsewhere. 

gimbal-rlng,  s.  A  single  gimbal  by  which  the 
cock-eye  of  the  upper  millstone  is  supported  on  the 
spindle  to  permit  vibration  ;  a  rynd. 

glmb-l8t,«.    [GIMLET.] 
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glm  -crack,  *gin-crack,  «.  &  a.  [Prob.  from 
Prov.  Eng.  j/uH=spruce,  and  crack— a  lively  boy.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*1.  A  spruce,  pert  boy ;  a  dandy  ;  a  coxcomb. 
"  These  are  fine  yimcracks;  hey,  here  comes  another, 
A  nagon  full  of  wine  in  his  hand  I  take  it," 

Beaum.  <r  Fit.!.:  Loyal  Subject,  i».  3. 

2.  A  trivial,  worthless,  though  showy  piece  of 
mechanism  ;  a  pretty  but  useless  toy. 

"  Rifled  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 
Of  gimcracks,  whims,  and  jigpumbobs." 

Butler:  Hudibrus,  pt.  iii.,  c.  i. 

B.  As  adj. :  Showy  but  worthless. 

glm-let,  glmb  -let,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gimbelet,  gtiim- 
belet;  Fr.  gibelet.  Formed  from  wimble,  with 
dimin.  suff.  -et;  cf.  O.  Dut.  icimpie  =  a  bore.] 
[WIMBLE.]  A  small  boring-tool,  having  a  leading 
screw,  a  grooved  staff,  and  a  cross  handle.  It  is 
used  for  boring  small  holes  in  wood,  &c.,  larger 
holes  being  made  with  an  auger  (q.  v.). 

"  His  adzes,  saws,  planes,  and  gimlets,  were  not  niaile. 
as  we  suppose,  to  hew,  cut  smooth,  shape  out,  or  bore 
wood  with." — Paley:  Satural  Thevlugy,  ch.  iv. 

gimlet-eye,  s.    A  squint-eye. 

glm-let,  glmb  -let,  v.  t.    [GIMLET,  «.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  To  use  or  apply  a  gimlet  to;  to 
form  in  by  using  a  gimlet. 

2.  Naut. :  To  turn  round,  as  an   anchor,  by  the 
stock,  that  is  with  a  motion,  like  the  turning  of  a 
gimlet. 

glm'-mal,  «.  <t  a.  [Lat.  gemeMus=twin.]  [Gm- 
BAL.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  pair  or  series  of  interlocked  rings,  as  of  a  bit ; 
a  gimbal. 

*2.  A  quaint  piece  of  mechanism ;  a  gimcrack. 
"  I  think  by  some  odd  gimir.al8  or  device 
Their  arms  are  set  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on, 
Else  ne'er  could  they  hold  out  so  »s  they  do." 

Shakfif.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  a  series  of  interlocked 
rings  or  links. 

gimmal-bit.  s.    The  double-bit  of  a  bridle. 
"In  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal-bit 
Lies  foul  with  chewed  grass." 

Slutktsp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  2. 

glm  -mSr  (1),  s.  [A  lightened  form  of  cummer 
(q.  v.).]  An  old  woman.  (Usually  employed  in  a 
contemptuous  sense.)  (Scotch.) 

*glm -mSr  (2),«.  [GIMMAL  ]  A  piece  of  mechan- 
ism ;  a  mechanical  device. 

"I  saw  my  precious  watch  taken  asunder,  and  laying 
scattered  upon  the  workman's  shop  board;  so  as  here  lay 
a  wheel,  there  the  balance,  here  one  uiiitmtr,  there  an- 
other."— Bp.  Hall:  Works,  iii.  702. 

glm'-mSr,  *gymb-ure,  *gym-byre,  s.  [O.  Icel. 
gimbr,  gymbr ;  Dan.  gimmar.]  A  ewe  from  one  to 
two  years  old.  (Scotch.) 

"  The  lad,  for  twa  guid  gtmmer  pets, 

Was  laird  himseP." 
Burns:  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 

gimp,  8.  [Fr.  guimpe  =  a  nun's  wimple  :  prob. 
confused  with  Fr.  guipure=  a  thread  of  silk  lace 
(Skeat) ;  cf.  Ger.  gimf,  gimpf  =  a  loop,  lace,  or  edg- 
ing of  silkj 

Fabric :  Silk  twist  interlaced  with  wire  or  a  coarse 
cord.  It  is  now  principally  used  in  upholstery, 
though  it  has  at  times  been  fashionable  for  trim- 
ming wearing  apparel.  The  term  is  also  used  in 
pillow-lacemaking,signifyinga  thread  thicker  than 
ordinary,  round  which  others  are  twined  or  woven. 

"  Unmoved  by  tongue  and  sights,  he  walked  the  place. 
Through  tape,  toys,  tinsel,  viptp,  perfume,  and  lace.  ' 
Parnell:  Eifffy  to  an  Old  Beauty. 

gimp-machine,  «.  A  narrow-ware  loom  con- 
structed so  as  to  catch  the  woof  and  form  loops  or 
patterns,  the  gimp  cords  of  various  sizes  being  car- 
ried by  independent  shuttles  or  needles. 

gimp-nail,  «.  A  small  forged  nail  with  a  rounded 
head,  used  by  upholsterers. 

gimp,  *gymp,  a.  &  s.  [Welsh  gwymp  =  neat, 
pretty.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Neat,  spruce,  comely. 

"Now  with  gymp  fingers  doing  stringis  smyte, 
And  now  with  subtell  euore  poyntalis  lyte." 

Douglas.    Virgil,  187,  37. 

2.  Slim,  delicate,  slender,  scant;  short  in  measure 
or  weight. 

*B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  witty  jest. 

"  Tharfor,  gude  freyndis,  for  ane  gympe  or  ane  board, 
I  pray  yon  note  me  not  at  euery  worde." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  6,  19. 

2.  A  quirk,  a  subtlety. 

"  O  man  of  law  !  lat  be  thy  sutelte 
With  vryejympis,  and  frawdis  interkat." 

Henrysone:  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  120,  18. 


gin-saw 

gimp,  r.  t,  [GIMP  (1),  s.]  To  jag,  to  indent,  to- 
denticulate. 

*gimp  -ing,  s.  [Eng.  gimp,  s. ;  -ing.']  Trimming 
with  gimp. 

"Ornament  it  well  with  gimping, 
Flounces,  furbelows,  and  crimping." 

Fawkes:  Odes  of  Aiiacreon,  xxviii. 

&In  (1),  s,  [Old  Fr.  genwre-juuiper;  Lat.  juni- 
perns,  from  the  spirit  being  flavored  with  berries 
of  the  juniper.] 

Comm. :  A  compounded  spirit,  prepared  either  by 
re-distilling  plain  spirit  with  juniper  berries,  cori- 
ander seeds, angelica  root,  &c., or  by  adding  varimi- 
I's^cntial  oils  to  rectified  spirit.  The  gin  produced 
by  distilling  possesses  a  much  more  delicate  flavor 
than  that  produced  by  mixing  or  compounding. 
The  strength  of  gin  varies  from  proof  to  50  under 
proof. 

"Ingenuity  is  exhausted  in  devising  attractive  titles 
for  the  different  descriptions  of  gin."  — Dickens:  Sketches 
by  Boz;  Gin-shops. 

gin-mill,  s.    A  tippling  house;  a  saloon. 

gin-palace,  «.  A  gayly  decorated  bar-room,  usu- 
ally in  a  low  neighborhood ;  one  in  which  spirits  are 
the  staple  articles  of  consumption. 

"If  temperance  societies  could  suggest  an  antidote 
against  hunger  or  distress,  or  establish  dispensaries  for 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  Lethe-water,  gin-palaces 
would  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were."— Dick- 
ens:  Sketches  by  Boz;  Gin-shops. 

gin-shop,  s.  A  place  where  gin  is  sold;  a  gin- 
palace. 

"Death,  at  unawares,  might  duck  him 
Deeper  than  the  grave,  and  quench 
The  gin-shop's  light  in  hell's  grim  drench." 

R.  Browning:  Christmas  Eve,  iii. 

gin-sling,  «.  A  cold  drink,  composed  of  gin*, 
soda-water,  lemon,  and  sugar. 

&In  (2),  *ginne  (l),  *grn  (D,  *gynne  (i),  8.  [A 
contraction  of  Fr.  engin,  from  Lat.  ingenium—s.. 
contrivance.]  [ENGINE.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  mechanical  contrivance  or  engine;  a  machine* 
"  [They]  granten  to  lend  to  the  eeid  John  Wastell  sum. 

parte  of  old  scaffoldyng,  tymbre,  and  the  use  of  certayne 
stuff,  and  necessaryes  there,  as  gynnts,  wels,  cables,  Ac.**" 
—  Walpole;  Anecdotes,  i.;  App.  Indenture,  4  Henry  VIII. 

2.  An  engine  of  torture. 

"Typhaeus  ioynts  were  streached  on  a  gin. 
Theseus  condemned  to  endless  slouth  by  law; 
And  fifty  sisters  water  in  leke  vessels  draw." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  35. 

3.  Mechanism ;  mechanical  arrangement. 
"  Bid  him  descend,  and  trill  another  pin 

(For  therin  lieth  the  effect  of  all  the  gin), 
And  he  wol  doun  descend,  and  don  your  will." 

Chaucer,-  C.  T.t  10,686. 

II,  Machinery: 

1.  A  portable  hoisting-machine  whose  frame  is  a1 
tripod,  one  leg  being  movable  so  as  to  vary  its  angle 
of  elevation,  and  thus  determine  the  height  of  the 
apex;   the  other  two  legs  preserve  their  relative 
distance,  and  form  standards  for  the  drum,  round 
which  the  rope  is  wound  by  power  applied  to  the 
handspikes.    For  heavy  weights  a  fall  and  tackle  is 
used :  and  for  hoisting  a  bucket  from  a  well  or  mine, 
simply  a  couple  of  pulleys  to  change  the  direction 
of  motion  of  the  rope-    One  pulley  is  suspended 
from  the  apex,  and  the  other  attached  between  the 
two  permanent  legs,  so  as  to  change  the  rope  to- 
a   horizontal    position ,  for   the    attachment  of  a 
draught  horse. 

2.  A  pump  operated  by  windmill. 

"No  '/'"••  or  machines  could  suffice  to  lay  and  keep 
them  dry."—  .Kay;  The  Creation,  ii. 

3.  A  coal-hoisting  machine;  a  whin. 

4.  A  machine  for  separating  cotton-fiber  from  the 
seeds. 

gin-block,  s.  A  tackle-block  with  a  hook  to' 
swing  from  the  gib  of  a  crane  or  from  the  sheer  of 
agin- 

gin-horse,  «.  A  mill-horse ;  a  horse  employed  in 
working  a  gin. 

"He  would  make  his  rounds  like  the  gin-horse  in  its 
circuit,  or  the  prisoner  on  his  wheel."—  McCosh.-  Method, 
of  the  Divine  Government,  p.  174. 

gin-house,  «.  A  house  or  building  where  cot- 
ton is  ginned. 

gin-race,  s. 

Mining :  A  miner's  term  for  the  horse-track  of  a 
whin  or  hoisting  apparatus. 

gin-ring,  «.  The  ring  or  circle  in  which  a  horse- 
moves  in  working  a  gin. 

gin-saw,  8.  A  saw  used  in  a  cotton-gin  for  draw- 
ing the  fibers  through  the  grid,  leaving  the  seed  in 
the  hopper. 


ate      fat     fare      amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,    h€r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,  '  wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who.     son;     mute,     cub.     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      «,     03-6;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


gin-wheel 


gin-wheel,  s. 

1.  A  wheel  in  a  cotton-gin.  It  may  mean  a  • 
with  curved,  pointed  teeth  or  claws,  which  ; 
the  teeth  of  the  usual  saws  in  drawing  the 


vith  curved,  pointed  teeth  or  claws,  which  act  as    n 
,ho  teeth  of  the  usual  saws  in  drawing  the  hber 
through  the  grid ;  or  the  brush-wheel,  which  cleans      . 
the  lint  from  the  said  wheel  or  saw. 


2007 

variety,  which  is  thpn  sold  as  a  first-class  ginger. 
i    All  these  substances  can  be  readily  detected  by  the 


2.  The  wheel  or  drum  of  a  whin. 


3.  Pharm.:  Ginger  is  the    rhizome  scraped  and 
dried  of  Zini/iln -r  ,,niriunli •.  a  native  of  East  India; 
s    also  grown  in  thtAVost  Indies.    Ginger  contains  a 
volatile  oil,  starch,  resinous  matter,  gum,  woody 
fiber,  &c.    It  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  cannina 


, 
gin  (2),  v.  t.    [GlN  (3), «.]    To  catch  in  a  snare  or    an  old  book-name  for  Anemone  ranuncitloides. 


ginseng 

A.  .ts  substantive : 

\.  A  kind  of  linen  or  cotton  fabric,  colored  in  the 
raped  and    thread. 

2.  A  common  umbrella,  as  made  of  such  stuff. 
(Slang.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  the  stuff  described  in  A. 
*gln  -gl-b§r,  s.    [ZINZIBEE.] 

glng -Ing,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Mining:  The  lining  of  a  shaft   with   bricks  or 
masonry ;  called  also  steining  or  staining. 
*gln-gl  -vs.1,  a.  &.  s.    [Lat.  gingiva=the  gum.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  gums. 
Whilst  the  Italians  strive  to  cut  a  thread  in  their  pro- 


trap ;  to  snare. 


BAX  .   \i..  i,    f™r       ,v   in    nnv  ntlinr  WHV  nor-    nunciation   between   rf  and    t,  so  as  to  sweeten  it,  they 
,.,Asaaj.:  Made  from,  OT   in    anyot  aypcr  occluse  appul  se,  especially  the  aingival,  softer 

(pa.  t.    taming  or  relating  to  it.    (See  the  compounds.)  than  we  do..._HoW£f.  Etemf^,,  of  Speech. 


A.  Trans. :  To  begin. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  begin. 

T  Obsolete  now  except  in  poetry 


securely  corked. 


ginger-beer,  s.    A  popnlareffervescing  beverage 
prepared  from  a  mixture  of  ginger,  white  sugar,  and 


B.  As  subst.  :  A  letter  so  named  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  uttered. 

"Oingirals,  in  uttering  which  the  tongue  i»  pressed 
against  the  gums."  —  Wright:  Grammar  of  the  Arabic 
Limy/Hint',  i.  4, 

*gln  -gle,  r.  i.  &  t.    [JINGLE,  v.} 

*gingle-boy,  s.    A  coin. 


i=if  and;    water,  the  whole  beingsubjected  to  fermentation  by       ..Yhe"sign  oYthe  gingie-tmys  hangs  at  the  door  of  our 


A.  Asconj.:  If. 

B.  As  prep.:  By,   before,   or    against   a  certain 


pockets." — .Vassinger:   Virgin  Martyr,  ii.  2. 
ginger-brandy,  s.    A  cordial  prepared  by  steep-       *gln -gle,  s.    [JINGLE,  s.] 
"'S^^i?^^'^^^-^^ weeks       .4,4,^,.^.    JSee^ef .]_ _A  corruption^  Shin- 


to  forty  per  cent,  of  proof-spirit, 
ginger-cordial,  s.     An  unfermented  beverage,    cingula.) 


gles  (q.  v.).    So  called  because  it  sometimes  encir- 
cles   the   person    affected   like    a   girdle.     (Latin 


time. 

*gi-nete,  s.    [GENET.] 

»gln-ful,  'gyn-ful,  a.  [Eng.  0ra  (3),  s.;  -ful(l).]  preyed  by'simply'  adding  essence  of  ginger  "to       ..^he   gingle,  or  St.  Anthony  his  flre."-Fuller   CA. 

Deceitful,  treacherous,  false.  plain  spirit,  and  sweetening  with  sugar  or  syrup.    ni,t  t  ix.i.  60. 
'glng,  s.    [GANG ,  «.]    A  gang,  a  body,  a  crowd.  It  contains  from  ten  to  eighteen  per  cent,  of  proof- 
gin  -gal,  s.    [A  native  word.]    An  East  Indian  sPlrlt- 

breech-loading  fire-arm,  carrying  a  ball  from  four  ginger-grass,  s.                                                                 gin  glj-mo-dl,  s.    A  name  applied  to  an  order 

to  eight  ounces.    It  is  fired  from  a  rest.    [JixGAL.]  Bot.:  A  grass,  Anatherinm.  nardus,  indigenous  to    of  ganoid   fishes,    having  vertebral  articulations 


gln-glf-form,  a.     [English  gingly,  and  /orm.J 
flies 


Thes  ame  as  GINGLIMOID  (q.  v.). 


was  used  in    medicine;    probably    ginger,    Sans.  gin -ger-ade,  s.    [English  ginger,  with  suff.  -ade, 

crtnffo-i^ra=antler-shaped,  referring  to  the  resem-  forme(j  on  the  analogy  of  lemonade.]  A  strong  sugar 

blance  of  the  root  to  the  flora  of  some  ruminant  svrup  flavored  with  essence  of  ginger.    It  is  used  in 

animals.]  the  manufacturing  districts  for  mixing  with  gin. 

A.  As  substantive:  gin -ge"r-bread,  s.    [Eng.  ff/nger,  and  bread.}   A 

1.  Botany:  well-known  dark -colored  bread  made  from  wheat 

(1)  Zinqiber  offlcinale,  Common  or  N  arrow-leaved  flour,  molasses,  moist  sugar,  ground  ginger,  and 
Ginger.    It  has  subsessile  linear  lanceolate  smooth  other  spices.    It  is  sold  in  the  form  of  cakes, 
leaves,   oblong  spikes,  acute  bracts,  and  a  three-  .                                           .      h    wor]d  thou  8hould.st 
lobedlip.    It  is  a  native  of  India,  but  is  cultivated  hlive  it  to  b       gingerbread." -siiakesp.:   Lore's  Labor's 
in  most  tropical  countries.  L,,st  v  i. 

(2)  The  genus  Zi nriiber.    There  is  a  Broad-leaved  ,.. 
Ginger,  Zingiber  zerumbet,  also  a  native  of  India.  gingerbread-nuts,  s.  pi.  Small  button-like  cakes 
It  is  used  externally  for  cataplasms  and  fomenta-  of  gingerbread. 

tions,  but  is  not  eaten.  gingerbread-tree,  gingerbread-plum,*. 

(3)  Sedum  acre,  from  its  extreme  pungency.  ° 
2    Comm. :   The  dry,  wrinkled   rhizomes   of  the 


nncoated  or  scraped,  the  latter  having  been  de- 


gin -go,  gink  -go,  s.    [Japanese.] 

Bot.:  A  tree,  Salisburia  adiantifolia, 

glnn,  gin  -nee1,  s.    [JINN,  JIXXEE.] 

*glnne,  v.  1.  &  i.    [Gix,  D.] 

*gln  -ner,  s.    [GINNLE,  s.J 

*gln-net,  s.    [GENET.] 

gin  -nlng  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Grs  (1),  w.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  cleaning  cot- 
ton by  means  of  a  gin. 

*gln  -nlng  (2),  *gin-ninge,  *gyn-ynge,  pr.par., 
a.  ii  s.  [GlN  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  beginning  ;  a  beginning. 

gin-nle,  gin-ner,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Icol.  gin= 
the  mouth  ;  A.  S.  ym=a  chasm,  an  opening.]  The 


scraped  gingers, 
and  of  these  Ja- 
maica is  the  most 
esteemed  owing  to 
its  color  and  flavor. 
Some  kinds  of  gin- 
ger are  bleached 
with  chloride  of 
lime,  while  others 
are  simply  coated 
with  chalk  to  give 
them  a  whiter  ap- 
pearance. Ginger 
is  an  agreeable  aro- 
matic, and  a  valu- 
able  stomachic; 
but  is  more  largely 
used  as  a  condi- 
ment than  as  a 


o^/fr^aT^E^^^^l^^ung    en|ine.J  '  (For  Ifefi'see  etyVnV  and^n^ound.)  ' 
person,  from  A.  S.  gingra=a  young  person.]  ginny-carriage,  s.    A  railway  car  for  conveying 

materials. 

*gin-our,  *gyn-our,  s.  [O.Tr.engigneor,engin- 
eur.]  An  engineer;  one  who  worked  a  military 
engine. 

gin  seng,  gin  -S9hen,  s.  [Chinese  ginsen,  said 
by  Grosser  to  be  =that  which  resembles  a  man  or  a 
man's  thigh  ;  or  from  gen-seng=&rst  of  plants.] 


A.  As  adv. :   In    a   delicate,    fastidious,  or  nice 
manner ;  daintily,  fastidiously. 

"  Has  it  a  corn?  or  do's  it  walk  on  conscience, 
It  treads  so  gingerly  /" 

Beaum.  <t  Flet.:  Love's  Cure,  ii.  2. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Delicate,  dainty,  fastidious. 


Ginger-plant. 


~            v                                                                                -,    T-.     ,  •  JllilU   a   lulgu  ,    ,11   ll\^lli  yc,t-ot /t,/  —  lllou  VJ1    | 

*gln  -ggr-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ginger;  -ness.]  Delicacy,  j_  phar. .  The  root  of  Aralia  or  Panax  Ginseng. 

niceness,  daintiness,  fastidiousness.  jt  nas  a  sharp,  aromatic,  peculiar  taste,  and  is 

*gln -ge"r-ous  a.  [Eng.  ginger  (q.  v.) ;  -cms.]  Of  prescribed  by  the  Chinese  in  diseases  attended  by 

the  color  of  ginger ;  pale  yellow.  bodily  weakness.  Some  think  its  virtues  imaginary. 

"Mr.  Lammle  takes  his  ginger,,,,,  whiskers  in  his  left  2  Theplantof  whlchNol  is  the  root.  It  belongs 

hand,  and  bringing  them  together  frowns  furtively  at  his  to  the  Araliacese  (lyyworts). 

beloved  out  of  a  thick  gingerous  biuh."-£t'<ifc«u.-  Our  1  The  (  hinese  plant  having  been  inadequate  to 

Mutual  Friend,  ch.  X. 


supply  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  the 


the  American  species,  Aralia  qitinque  folia 


llgging  o_  ___      _ 

ricetand'arrow'rootr  these  are  added,  not  only  to       glng  -ham,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.    guingan,   from   Guin-    pprtant  and  lucrative  employment  for  a  certain 
increase  the  weight,  but  to  whiten  a  dark-colored    gamp,  a  town  in  Brittany,  where  the  stuff  is  made.]    class  of  population. ^^ ^^^ 

boll,    bdy;     p6ut,    )<Jwl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -»ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  Bhus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     deL 


fclp. 

nsi<io 


giobertite 

fcI-6-ber  -tite,  s.  [Named  after  Giobert,  who 
analyzed  it  .] 

Alin.:  A  variety  of  Maguesite  (Dana).  A  variety 
of  Dolomite  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.). 

gio-co  -f  6,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music  :  In  a  playful,  sportive  manner. 

'giour,  *gyour,  s.  [Hind,  gie,  f/y=guide;  suff. 
-our.]  A  guide.  (Trevisa,  i.  319.) 

.  r.  <.    [Etym.  doubtful.]      To  take  out  the 
*  of  herrings.    (Bailey.) 

*£Ip  -Sl-ere,  «.   [GIPSEE.] 

*gipe,  *gype,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gipe  ,jupe  ;  Ger.  joppe: 
Fr.jupe.]  An  upper  frock  or  cassock. 

*glp'-6n,  *ge  poun,  *gy-pun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gippon. 
jupptm;  Ital.  giubhone:  Sp.  jubon;  Fr.  Jwpon.J 
f  JUPON.]  A  tight-fitting  coat  or  vest  ;  a  short 
cassock. 

*glp;  sSr,  *glp-sire,  *gyp-cer,  *glp-ci-ere,  s. 
[Fr.  gi'bcci^re—a  game-bag  ;  </tftiVr=game.]  A  purse. 
a  pouch;  formerly  worn  attached  to  the  girdle. 

*gIp'-SO&S,  a.    [GYPSUM.]    Clayey. 

glp'-sf  ,  gyp  -s?,  *gip-sen,  «.  &  a.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  MidEng.  £<7j/pcten=Egyptian  ;  Fr.  Egyptian  ; 
from  Low  Lat.  MgypUanui,  from  JEgyptius=a.n 
Egyptian;  Gr.  Aiqyptios,  from  Aigyptos^lZgypt. 
So  called  from  its  being  popularly  supposed  that 
they  came  from  Egypt,  but  their  real  home  was 
India.  By  the  Germans  they  were  called  Zigeuntr  ; 
Dut.  Heidenen  (  =  Heathens)  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  'Tatars; 
Ital.  Zingari;Sp.  (fitonos  and  Zincali;  Fr.  BoM- 
miens  ;  Pers.  Sisech  ;  Hind.  £ofac&M  ,'  and  by  thttfri- 
selves  Rom  (=man).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  The  language  spoken  by  the  gipsies. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  person  of  a  dark  complexion  ;  used  in  con- 
tempt or  reproach. 

(2)  A  cunning  or  crafty  person  ;  a  person  of  bad 
character  ;  a  sly  person. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Ethnol.  :  A  nomad  Eastern  race,  the  members 
of  which  came  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  and  Egypt.    They  were,  therefore,  assumed  to 
be  Egyptians,  and  are  so  called  in  the  Elizabethan 
legislation  against  them,  and  in  other  places.    As 
Egypt  became  better  known  to  the  English,  it  was 
found  that  the  "  Egyptians"  were  as  much  foreign- 
ers there  as  in  England.    It  is  now  proved  that  they 
are  from  India,  and  apparently  from  that  part  of  it 
adjacent  to  the  river  Indus,  with  the  languages  of 
some  tribes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  which  their 
tongue  best  agrees.    A  tribe  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  is  called  Tchinganes,  which  is  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  as  Tchingenes,  by  which  name  these 
wanderers  are  known  in  Turkey  and  the  Levant. 
They  call  themselves  Sind,  the  name  of  the  country 
through  which  the  Indus  flows  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course.    They  are  believed  to  have  left   their 
native  country  in  dread  of  Timnr  Beg,  better  known 
as  Timoor  the  Tartar,  or  Tamerlane,  and  first  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  in  the  end  of  August,  1427. 

2.  Entom.  :  A  moth.  Hypogi/mna  dispar,  of  the 
tribe  Bombycina   and  the  family  Liparidee.    The 
male  is  dark-brown,  and  the  female  grayish-white. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gipsy  or  gipeies  ; 
resembling  a  gipsy. 

gipsy-bat,  'gypsy-hat,  s.  A  hat  with  large 
side  flaps  worn  by  women. 

gipsy-moth,  gypsy-moth,  s. 

Entom.  :  The  same  as  GIPSY,  A.  II.  2  (q.  v.). 

gipsy-winch,  «. 

Miirli.  :  A  small  winch,  having  a  drum,  ratchet, 
and  pawl  ;  it  may  be  fastened  to  a  post.  The  handle 
of  the  winch  is  attached  by  stirrups  to  a  cap  revolv- 
ing on  the  axis.  Two  motions  can  be  applied  to  the 
winch,  the  ordinary  rotary  method  of  working  the 
handle,  and  a  reciprocating  motion,  in  which  the 
handle  is  worked  up  and  down  like  a  pump-handle. 

glp  -sf  ,  gyp'-B?  ,  r.  i.  [GIPSY,  «.]  To  picnic  or 
camp  out  in  the  woods. 

glp  -s?  -I§m,  gf  p'-s?-Is.m,  «.  [Eng.  gipsy  :  •ism.'] 

1.  The  habits,  practices,  acts,  or  arts  of  gipsies  ; 
cheating,  deception. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  gipsy. 

glp  sjMIke,  .  gyp'-sy-llke,  .a.  [Eng.  gipsy, 
gypsy  ,'  -like.  J  Like  a  gipsy  or  gipsies;  resembling 
gipsies. 

glp-s?-w5rt,  gyp-sy-wSrt,  «.  [Eng.  gipsy, 
gypsy,  and  -wort.'] 

Botany  : 

1.  Lycopus  europceus.  It  is  a  labiate  plant,  dense 
whorls  of  flowers,  white,  with  purple  dots  ;  hairy 
within,  and  having  two  stamens  and  leaves  deeply 
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nnrl  Irregularly  pinnatifid  or  sorrate.  It  is  about 
t-.v<>  tVi't  high,  and  grows  in  ditches  and  by  river 
banks. 

2.  The  genus  Lycopus. 

gl-raffe  ,  *gl-raf -fa,  s.  [Fr.  giraft;  Sp.  &  Port, 
giro/a;  Ital.  giruffa,  from  Arab,  zurafa.] 

l.Zool.:  Tim  Camelopard,  Camelopardatix  tji- 
raffa.  It  constitutes  tlio  type  of  the  family  Camel- 
opardalidie  (q.  v.).  It  has  an  affinity  to  the  camel ; 
but  its  resemblance  to  the  leopard,  which  is  only  in 
its  color  and  spots,  is  an  analogy  and  no  more.  It 
has  two  small  frontal  horns  and  one  central  horn. 
The  neck  is  very  long,  but  has  only  the  normal 
number  of  cervical  vertebra?.  The  tongue  is  long 
and  prehensile,  and  is  used  for  stripping  leaves  off 
trees.  The  forelegs  are  very  long,  making  the 
animal  stand  15  to  18  feet  high.  It  lives  in  small 
herds,  and  gallops  in  a  ludicrously  clumsy  manner. 
The  animal  is  inoffensive  when  unmolested,  but  will 
try  to  kick  its  assailant  if  it  be  attacked.  Its  flesh 
is  good;  when  old  it  becomes  coarse;  the  hide 
mates  excellent  leather.  It  is  found  in  Nubia, 
Abyssinia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  probably 
also  in  every  part  of  the  intermediate  region. 

2.  Palceont.:  Species  of  giraffe  have  been  found 
in  Miocene  strata  in  India,  Greece,  and  France. 

gl-raff-i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Eng.,  &c.,  giraff(e),  and 
Lat.  pi.  aJj.  suff.  -ma.] 

Zool. :  A  tribe  of  ruminant  mammals,  sometimes 
constituted  for  the  reception  of  the  family  Camelo- 
pardalidse,  with  which  it  agrees  in  extent. 

glr-an-d61e,  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  girandola,  from 
(jirare— to  turn  about;  Lat.  Of/nts=a  turn.  1 

1.  Ord.    Lang.:    A   branching   candle-holder  or 
chandelier;  a  gasalier. 

"Girandoles  of  silver  and  mother-of-pearl." — Lutton. 
(Latham.) 

2.  Pyrotech, :  A  kind  of  revolving  firework ;  a  re- 
volving sun. 

•g'ir -ant,  a.    £Lat.  gyrans,  pr.  par.  of  gyro=to 
turn  round  in  a  circle.]    Whirling,  revolving. 
"I  wound  in  girant  orbits,  smooth  and  v.  hit.-." 

E.  B.  Browning. 

glr-ar-dln  -I-a.  s.  [Named  by  Gaudichaud,  in 
1826,  after  S.  Girardin.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Urticacese.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
says  that  a  kind  of  clotht  and  also  a  sort  of  cordage, 
are  made  from  fiber  furnished  by  Girardiniahetero- 
phylla,  common  in  Sikkim  and  other  parts  of  the 
Himalayas.  Thread  is  made  in  Southern  India 
from  the  closely  allied  species  G.  leschenaultiana. 

glr  -a-s61,  glr  -a-s61e,  s.  [Fr.  girasol,  from  Lat. 
gyro=to  turn,  and  gol=the  sun.] 

1.  Min. :  A  variety  of  opal.  It  is  bluish  white, 
and  is  translucent,  with  reddish  reflections  in  a 
bright  light. 

t2.  Bot.:  \j>\aut—Heliotropiumeuropa?u>n,moTe 
commonly  called  the  Turnsole. 

giraumont  (as  zher-6-mon'),  s.  [Fr.  giraumont, 
giraumon  :  remote  etym.  unknown.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  cucurbitaceous  plant,  Cucurbita  pepo. 

2.  Another  cucurbitaceous  plant  of  unknown  spe- 
cies, the  seeds  of  which  are  said  by  Endlicher  to 
destroy  the  tapeworm. 

glrdfl),  *gyrd,s.    [GiRD  (1),  r.] 
*I.  Lit. :  A  stroke  with  a  rod  or  switch. 
II.  Figuratively : 
1.  A  twitch,  a  pang. 

"Conscience  by  this  means  is  freed  from  many  fearful 
girda  and  twinges  which  Che  atheist  feels." — Titlotgun. 
*2.'A  spurt. 
"He  hunts  well  for  a  gird." — Adams:  Works,  i.  475. 

3.  A  sarcasm,  a  gibe,  a  sneer. 

"  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranlo." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrtti*,  v.  2. 

gTrd(2),s.  [GiRD  (2),  r.]  A  hoop  for  holding 
together  a  tub,  barrel,  or  the  like. 

'gird-sting,  s.  Apparently  a  sting  or  pole  for 
making  a  gird  or  hoop. 

gird  (l),  *gird-en  (l),  *gyrd-en,  i:  t.  &  i.  [From 
Mid.  Eng.  gerde.  yerde =a  rod  (Eng.  yard) ;  cf.  Ger. 
gerte  =  &  rod.]  [GlKDE.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  strike,  to  hit. 

2.  To  pierce ;  to  cut  through. 

II.  Fig.:  To  sneer  at;  to  jibe;  to  mock;  to  re- 
proach with  sarcasm. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Lit. :  To  strike;  to  hit;  to  cut;  to  aim  a  blow 
or  cut. 

2.  Fig. :  To  sneer;  to  jibe;  to  give  vent  to  sar- 
casms or  gibes.  (Followed  by  af.) 

en 
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Dan.  giorde  ;Ger.jrflrten=to  gird  ;Goth.  bi-gairdan. 
From  the  same  root  come  garden,  garth,  aud^ard.} 
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1.  To  bind  round  with  some  flexible  band,  as  a 
ropo,  a  cord,  a  bandago,  a  girdle,  &c. 

"They  sprinkled  earth  upon  their  heads,  and  <jirded 
their  loins  with  sackcloth."— 2  Maccabees  i.  3. 

2.  To  fasten  or  make  fa-4  by  binding. 

"  He  girt  his  warlike  harness  about  him." — I  Maccabees 
iii.  25. 

*3.  To  enclose ;  to  phut  in  ;  to  invest ;  to  surround. 

"('irfiing  with  grievous  eiege 
Castles  and  towns."  >Vci/..,sp.;  llriiry  V.,  i.  2. 

*4.  To  surround;  to  invest ;  to  encircle. 

"  How  many  lasses  have  I  knowne  to  make  him 
Garlands  to  gird  his  necke." 

Krvwne:  Shepherd's  Pipe,  eel.  6. 

5.  To  invest. 

"  I  gird  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York." 

Shakr*i>.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  iii.  1. 

*6.  To  dress,  to  habit,  to  clothe. 

"I  girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen,  and  I  covered  thee 
with  fine  silk."—  Ezekiel  ivi.  10. 

*7.  To  equip;  to  provide;  to  furnish. 
"  So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  direcW 
His  easy  steps,  girded  with  snaky  wiles."1 

Mittn'u;    !'.}{.,   1.  120. 

*glr  -del-stede,  s.    [GIRDLE-STEAD.] 
glrd-e"r  (I),*.    [Eng. 0m*  (l),v,;  -er.J    One  wfeo 
girds,  jibes,  or  sneers. 
glrd-Sr  (2),s.    [Eng.  gird  (2),v.;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  girds,  surrounds,  or 
supports. 

2.  A  cooper. 

II.  Civ.Enq.:  A  principal  beam,  of  wood  or  metal, 
spanning  the  distance  from  wall  to  wall,  or  pier  to 
pier,  ana  used  to  support  a  superstructure  or  super- 
incumbent weight,  as  a  floor,  the  pathway  of  a 
bridge,  &c.  Girders  are  often  compound,  the  tim- 
bers being  scarfed  together  and  stayed  by  truss- 
work,  or  tished  at  the  joint.  The  ends  of  the  girder 
rest  on  the  wall  or  pier  to  an  extentvaryiug  accord- 
ing to  the  span :  thus  for  a  girder  of  ten  feet  span, 
the  bearing  at  each  end  should  be  seven  inches ;  for 
a  twenty  feet  span,  fourteen  inches.  The  ends  rest 
on  templates.  [TEMPLATE.]  Girders  are  of  various 
sorts,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
required.  [BOWSTRING-GIRDER,  BOX-GIRDER,  LAT- 
TICE-GIRDER, TRUSS-GIRDER.]  A  sandwich-girder  is 
one  which  is  composed  of  two  wooden  beams  with 
an  iron  flitch-plate  between,  all  bolted  together. 

girder-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  supported  by  beams 
resting  upon  abutments ;  the  beam  is  usually  com- 
pound; a  truss-bridge. 

girder-tester,  s.  A  form  of  hydrostatic  press 
for  testing  the  strength  of  girders. 

gird  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GiRD  (2),  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <Sb  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  A  &  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  binding,  as  with  a  girdle  or  band. 

*2.  A  covering ;  an  article  of  dress. 

glr  -die  (1),  s.    [GRIDDLE,  «.]    (Scotch.) 

Spaeing  by  the  girdle:  A  mode  of  divination,  still 
occasionally  practiced  in  Scotland,  especially  for 
discovering  wno  has  stolen  anything  that  is  miss- 
ing. (Jamieson.) 

glr  -die  (2),  *ger-dle,  *ger-del,  *ger-dul,  *gir- 
del,  *glr-dil,  ^gur  del,  *gur-dil,  *gur-dle,  .s. 
[A.  S.  gyrdel;  cogn.  with  Icel.  gyrdhill ;  Dut.  gor- 
del;  Sw.gQrdel;  Ger.  gurtel.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  That  which  girds  or  binds ;   a    band  or  belt ; 
anything  drawn  round  the  waist  and  buckled  or 
otherwise  fastened. 

*2.  The  equator. 

"  From  the  world's  girdle  to  the  frozen  pole." 

Cowper;  Expostulation,  20. 

*3,  An  enclosure ;  a  circumference. 

"  Suppose  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls, 
Are  now  confined  two  mighty  monarchies." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V,    (Prologue.) 

f4.  Anything  which  serves  to  hold  or  keep  to- 
gether other  things;  a  bond, 

"  Trade  is  t  he  golden  girdle  of  the  globe." 

Cowper:  Charity,  85. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :    An  arch  or  anything   similar,    trans- 
versely uniting  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body. 
There  is  a  shoulder  and  a  pelvic  girdle. 

2.  Arch.:  A  small  circular  bandorflllntround  the 
shaft  of  a  column. 

3.  Diamond-cutting:    The  point  of  greatest  mar- 
ginal circumference  of  a  brilliant-cut  diamondt  at 
which  it  is  grasped  by  the  setting.    The  projecting 
portion,  rising  about  the  setting,  is  the  bizet,  and 
has  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  stone.     It  has 
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thirty-two  facets,  and  terminates  in  a  flat  fac? 
•called  the  table.  The  imbedded  portion  of  the 
stone  has  two-thirds  of  the  depth  of  the  gem.  and  i.s 
called  the  culasse:  it  has  twenty-four  facets,  and 
terminates  in  a  flat  face,  the  collet  or  culet. 
[BRILLIANT.! 

IF  (1)  Girdle  of  the  sky: 

Astron.  :  The  ecliptic. 

(2)  To  have  or  hold  under  one's  girdle:  To  have 
in  subjection. 

*girdle-belt,  s.  A  belt  which  encircles  the 
waist;  a  waist-belt. 

"The  girdle-belt,  with  nails  of  burnished  gold." 

Dryden:   riryil'x  A'-ufvl.  ix.  488. 

*  girdle-stead,  *girdil-stede,  *  girdle-sted, 
*gurdel-stede,  *gurdyl-stode,  «. 

1.  The  part  of  the  body  where  the  girdle  is  worn  ; 
;the  waist. 

"He  clefth  him  down  to  the  gtirdet-stede." 

Fernmbras,  1,707. 

2.  The  lap. 

"There  fell  a  flower  into  her  girdle-stead." 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Luotif.^e,  vL 
girdle-wheel,  s.    A  small  spinning-wheel. 
gir  -die,  r.  t.  &  i.    [GIRDLE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bind  as  with  a  belt  or  girdle  ;  to  gird 
*2.  To  inclose  ;  to  surround  ;  to  environ. 
*3.  To  embrace. 

4.  To  make  a  cut  round  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
through  the  bark  and  alburnum,  so  as  to  kill  it. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  surround;  to  form  a  girdle  or 
•circle  round. 

gird  ISr  (l),  *glrd-ll-ler,  *gurd-el-er,  ».  [Eng. 
girdl(e)  ;  -er.\  A  maker  of  girdles. 

gird  -ler  (2),s.  [GIRDLF.R  (!),«.]  The  name  given 
an  American  tongicorn  beetle,  Oncideres  cingulatus, 
which  deposits  its  eggs  in  twigs  of  hickory  and  then 
girdles  the  twigs,  thus  killing  them  and  rendering 
them  fit  food  for  their  larvee. 

*gire,  s.  [Latin  f/r/rus.]  A  circle  or  circular  mo- 
tion. 


girl,  *gerl,  *gerle,  *gurl,  *gyrle,  s.  [Formed 
from  O.  Low  Ger  0or=a  child,  with  dimin.  suff.  -/ 
(=to);  cf.  Sw.  gurre,  gurrli,  a  depreciatory  term 
.for  a  girl.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  A  young  person  of  either  sex  ;  as 

(1)  A  boy- 

"There  gat  in  glotenye  get-ten  that  were  cherles." 

P.  Plowman,  i.  33. 

(2)  Young  people  generally. 

"  In  danger  hadde  he  at  his  owen  gise 
The  yonge  girls  of  the  diocise." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  666. 

2.  A  female  child  ;  a  young  woman  ;  a  young  female 
not  yet  arrived  at  puberty. 

"The  politics  and  morals  of  girl*  at  a  boarding-school 
rather  tnun  of  men  and  statesmen."  —  Bnrlce:  Speech  <m 
the  Duration  of  Parliaments. 
II.  Hunt.  :  A  roebuck  of  two  years  old. 
"The  roebuck  is  in  the  first  year  a  kid,  the  second  year 
Agtrl."  —  Return  from  Parnassus,  ii.  5. 
*glrl-boy,  s.    An  effeminate  boy. 
*glrl,  v.  t.    [GiRL,  a.]    To  make  pregnant  with  a 
girl. 

"  Nor  hast  thou  in  his  nuptial  armea  enjoyed 
Barren  embraces,  but  weft  girl'd  and  boy'd." 

Corbet:  Upon  the  Death  of  Lady  Haddinoton. 

girl  -hood,  «.  [Eng.  girl;  -hood.]  The  state  or 
time  of  being  a  girl;  the  earlier  years  of  female 
life. 

glrl-Ish,  a.    [Eng.0»ri;  -i»fc.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  girl  or  young  female. 

"  In  her  girlish  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the  moor."— 
•Caretc:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  Suiting  or   befitting  a  girl;  characteristic  of 
girlhood. 

"  And  straight  forgetting  what  she  had  to  tell, 
To  other  speech  and  girlish.  laughter  fell." 

Drayton  :  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair. 

girl  -Ish-lJ,  adv.  [Eng.  girlish,  '  -ly.]  In  a  girl- 
isn  manner  ;  like  a  girl. 

girl  -Ish-nesS,  s.  [English  girlish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  girlish  ;  the  character  or 
manners  of  a  girl  ;  levity. 

*glr-l6nd,  s.    [GARLAND.] 

1.  A  garland. 

2.  Sovereignty,  preeminence 

glrn,  *gSrn,  *gyrn,  v.  i.  [GEiN.f.]  To  grin  like 
an  ill-natured  dog. 

gtrn,  s.    [GiRN,  t'.]    A  grin. 

gtrn  -g.1,  glrn  -el,  s.  [Ir.  geirneal=a  granary.] 
A  meal  chest  ;  granary. 
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Glr-onde.s.   [Seedef.] 

1.  Geography: 

(1)  A  maritime  department  in  the  southwest  of 
France,  adjacent  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

(2)  An  estuary  in  this  department.    It  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Garonne  and  Dordogne, 
thirteen  miles  north  of  Bordeaux.    (Keith  John- 
xton.) 

2.  Hist.:  The  Girondist  party. 
GIr-on'-dlst,  Gir  on  -din,  s.  &  a.     [Fr.  Giron- 

<Iin ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ist.    See  def.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

Hist.:  The  name  of  a  great  political  party  in 
France ;  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  at  least 
the  earlier  part  of  the  first  French  Revolution. 
When  the  Legislative  Assembly  met  in  A.  D.  1791, 
it  was  found  to  contain  representatives  of  all  the 
three  parties  which  naturally  exist  in  every  country 
—those  of  the  upper,  the  middle,  and  the  lower 
classes.  The  Girondists  were  the  second  of  these-^ 
the  party  of  the  middle  classes,  and  were  republi- 
can in  sentiment.  They  obtained  their  designation 
from  the  fact  that  their  most  celebrated  leaders, 
Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonne,  &c.,  were  members 
for  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  originally  law- 
yers in  the  law  court  of  Bordeaux.  Their  followers 
were  the  burgess  class,  the  professionals,  and  the 
smaller  agriculturists.  In  1791  they  were  the  most 
powerful  party  in  the  Assembly,  and  for  a  time 
shaped  the  policy  of  their  country.  When  conser- 
vative Europe,  in  the  interests  of  monarchy,  threat- 
ened Franco  with  invasion,  it  was  the  Girondists 
who,  in  April,  1792,  declared  war,  the  Jacobins  dep- 
recating hostilities,  as  fearing  the  result.  To  over- 
come their  monarchic  rivals,  the  Girondists 
coquetted  with  the  last-named  party,  and  found 
that  they  had  gained,  not  a  servant,  but  a  cruel  and 
exacting  master.  The  quarrel  between  the  two  arose 
after  the  massacres  perpetrated  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  and  the  extreme  revolutionists  ulti- 
mately prevailing,  an  armed  mob  on  May  31,1793, 
assailed  the  Convention,  and  demanded  the  impris- 
onment of  twenty-nine  Girondist  deputies.  These 
were  arrested  on  June  2,  and  twenty-one  of  them 
were  guillotined  on  October  31.  Others  were  sub- 
sequently put  to  death ;  a  few  escaping,  reappeared 
in  the  Convention  after  the  fall  of  Kobespierre. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Hist. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  party  de- 
scribed under  A. 

2.  Geog.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  department  of 
the  Gironde  (q.  v.) . 

gl-r8n  -n§,  gl-ron  -nf ,  a.    [GYRONNV.] 

glr-pfi  et  te,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  weather-cock.]  A  name 
given  in  France  to  time-serving  politicians,  who 
veer  about  with  every  shift  of  popular  opinion  ;  a 
political  weather-cock ;  a  trimmer ;  an  opportunist. 

glrr,  s.    [GIRD  (2),  s.]    A  hoop  for  a  cask  or  tub. 

glr-r&CkS,  s.    [A  dimin.  of  gar  (?).] 

Ichthy. :  A  species  of  garfish. 

•glrse,  s.  [A  corruption  of  girth  (q.  v.).]  A 
girth. 

girt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GIRD  (2),  c.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Girded,  bound. 

2.  Naut. :  Applied  to  a  vessel  when  she  is  moored 
and  her  cables  so  taut  as  to  prevent  her  swinging 
to  the  wind  or  tide. 

*glrt,  v.  t.    [GIRT,  pa.  par.'] 

1.  To  gird,  to  encircle,  to  surround. 

2.  To  girth ;  to  measure  the  girth  of. 

girth,  *glrt,  *g§rth,  s.  [Icel.  gjOrdh^a.  girdle; 
ijfrdh  =  the  girth  round  the  waist;  Dan.  giord; 
Goth.  gairda  =  a  girdle.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  band  by  which  a  saddle  or  burden  is  made 
fast  and  kept  secure  upon  a  horse's  back  by  passing 
round  his  belly ;  a  belly-baud. 

2.  A  circular  bandage. 

3.  The  measure  round  a  person's  body,  a  tree,  a 
pillar,  &c. ;  the  compass  measured  by  a  girdle  or 
band  placed  round  a  body. 

4.  A  small  girder;  used  in  roofs  or  bridge-frames. 
II.  Print.:  One  of  two  bands  of  leather  or  stout 

webbing  attached  to  the  rovmce  of  the  old-fashioned 
hand-press,  and  used  to  run  the  carriage  in  and 
out. 

glrt-llne, ». 

Naut.:  A  whip-purchase,  depending  from  a  lower 
mast  head,  and  used  in  hoisting  the  rigging  and 
gear  of  a  mast. 

*glrth,  t'.  t.  [GIRTH,  s.]  To  bind,  as  with  a 
girth. 
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*glse  (1),  *gyse,  r.  f.  [GiSE,  s.  Sp.  &  Port. 
guisar.]  To  dress  up. 

*glse  (2),  f.  t.  [AoiST.]  To  feed  or  graze;  to 
take  in  cattle  to  pasture  on;  as,  to  gise  ground. 

*gl§e,  *gyse,  s.  [Fr.  guise.]  Guise,  fashion. 
[GUISE.] 

*gls-erne,  *gls-arne, «.    The  gizzard. 

*gls>le  (le  as  el),  s.  [A.  S.  gisel.~]  A  pledge;  a 
hostage. 

gls-m&nd  -Ine,  s.    [GISNOXDITE.] 

£Is  m&nd  -He,  gls-mftnd  -Ine,  s.  [Named  after 
(iismondi,  a  Roman  mineralogist.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  transparent  or  translu- 
cent mineral  of  splendent  luster,  its  hardness  4'5; 
specific  gravity  2'27;  sometimes  colorless,  sometimes 
white,  bluish-white,  grayish  or  reddish.  It  is  opti- 
cally biaxial.  Composition  :  Silica,  35'%;  alumina, 
27-'ii ;  lime,  13'12 ;  potassa,  2'ffi,  and  water,  21'10.  Oc- 
curs in  leucitic  lava  near  Rome,  also  in  Sicily,  &c. 
(Dana.) 

*gis-pen,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  pot  or  ciy, 
made  of  leather. 

»gist  (1),  *giste  (1),*.    [JoisT.] 

•gist  (2),  *.    [GUEST.] 

gist  (3),  glste  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  giste=&  lodging- 
place,  a  resting-place ;  gesir  =  to  lie ;  third  pers. 
sing.  pr.  indie,  gist  (Fr.  git) ;  Lat.  jaceo=to  lie.] 

*i.  A  lodging-place ;  a  resting-place. 

2.  The  essence  or  main  point  of  a  question,  the 
substance  or  pith  of  a  matter. 

*glte,  8.    [Fr. ;  O.  Fr.  giste.]    [GiST.] 

1.  A  sleeping-place ;  a  lodging-place. 

2.  A  gown ;  a  dress ;  a  covering, 
glth.s.    [Wei.] 

Bot. :  A  provincial  English  name  for  the  Corn- 
cockle, Agrostemma  githago  or  Githago  segetum. 
gl-tha  -go,  s.    [From  Wel.giMt=the  corncockle,] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Caryophyllaceee,  tribe  Silenete. 
Calyx   coriaceous,    with   foliaceous   teeth,    petals 
without  scales    at  the    base   of  the  blade,  entire. 
Styles  and  carpels   opposite   the   sepals.    Known 


colonist.  The  flowers  are  large,  purple,  and  resem- 
ble those  of  the  Red  Campion  (Lychnis  diurna). 

*glt-on,  *get-on,  *gyt-one,  s.  [O.  Fr.  giudon.1 
A  standard. 

*glt-tern,  *get-erne,  *ghlt-tern,  *gyt-erne, 
*git-erne,  s.  [Lat.  cithara;  Ger.  zither.] 

Music:  An  instrument  like  a  guitar ;  a  cittern. 

*glf-tern,  *glt-terne,  *gyt-erne,  v.  t.  [GIT- 
TERN,  s.]  To  play  or  perform  upon  a  gittcrn. 

glt'-tlth,  8.  [Heb.J  This  word,  which  is  found 
in  the  titles  of  Ps.  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv.,  is  by  some 
supposed  to  signify  a  musical  instrument  (perhaps 
asusedatGath) ;  by  others,  a  vintage-song,  or  well- 
known  tune,  to  which  the  Psalm  could  be  sung. 
Various  other  explanations  have  been  offered.  The 
form  Gitteth  is  an  error. 

*ginst,  s.    [JousT.] 

gius  -to,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  In  just,  true,  or  correct  time. 


battle-ax,  having  two  cutting  faces ;  a  hand-ax. 
"  Handaz,  sythe,  gisamn,  or  spore." 

Havelok,  2,653. 


*yiven),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  gifan,  giefan,  geofan, 
gyfan  (pa.  t.  ic  geaf,  pi.  wegedfon,  pa.  par.  gifen) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  geven;  Icel.  gefa:  Dan.  give;  Sw. 


<>J_:J|.   WILIJ  MJIM.IH    ycwitt    iv^oit    y«-/i*.    j-inu.    ytt/e,    vw« 

S'fvaj  Groih.giban;  Ger.  geben;  0.  H.  Ger.  geban; 
.  Fris.  ieva.J 
A,  Transitive : 

1 .  To  bestow ;  to  confer  or  grant,  usually  without 
any  price  or  reward. 

"  To  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land. " — Genesis  lii.  7. 

2.  To  hand  over;  to  deliver. 

*' The  woman  that  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave 
me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat."— Genesis  iii.  12. 

3.  To  pay  as  a  price  or  reward,  or  in  exchange. 
"If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 

If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring,    .    .     . 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure." 
Shakesp,;  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

4.  To  grant;  to  allow;  to  put  in  one's  power  or 
possession. 

'•  <;/<•>•  me,  says  Archimedes,  where  to  stand  firm,  and  I 
will  remove  the  earth."— Temple. 

5.  To  yield ;  not  to  withhold. 

"Till  I  come,  give  attendance  to  reading,   to  exhorta- 
tion, to  doctrine."—!  Timothy  iv.  13. 

6.  To  yield ;  to  resign ;  to  quit. 

"  Lest    ...    he  that  bade  thee  nnd  him  come  and  say 
to  thee,  Give  this  man  place."—  Luke  xiv.  9. 


bfiU,    l>6y;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    §611,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     &em;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 
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7.  To  expose ;  to  resign. 

"All  clad  in  skins  of  beasts  the  javelin  bear, 
Give  to  the  wanton  winds  their  flowing  hair." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  &iteid,  vii.  563. 

8.  To  supply ;  to  furnish  with  ;  to  afford. 

"Give  me  good  fortune,  I  will  strike  him  dead, 
For  this  discomfort  he  hath  done  this  house." 

Tennyson:  Launcetot  and  Elaine.  1,065. 

9.  To  pay ;  to  render ;  to  return. 

"Give  God  the  praise."— John  ix.  24. 

10.  To  grant  permission  to ;  to  allow ;  to  empower. 

"Prepare 

The  due  libation  and  the  solemn  prayer  ; 
Then  give  thy  friend  to  shed  the  sacred  wine." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  Hi.  69 

*11.  To  enable ;  to  give  power  or  ability  to. 

"Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  root  began,  who  set  it  on." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  U.S. 

•12.  To  exhibit;  to  show;  to  demonstrate;  to 
prove. 

"This  instance  gives  the  impossibility  of  an  internal 
existence  in  auy  thing  essentially  alterable  or  corrupti- 
ble."—/fate. 

13.  To  exhibit  or  present  as  the  result  or  product 
of  a  calculation, 

"The  number  of  men  being  divided  by  the  number  of 
ships,  gives  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  men  apiece." — 
Arbuthnot. 

14.  To  cause ;  to  excite. 

"Give  none  offense."— Corin th ianx  x.  32. 

15.  To  emit, 

"  Bitter  notes  my  harp  would  give.1' 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  cxxiv. 

16.  To  communicate ;  as,  to  give  an  opinion. 

17.  To  utter;   to  declare;  as,  to  give  a  word  of 
command. 

"Thus  having  mourned,  he  gave  the  word  around, 
To  raise  the  breathless  body  from  the  gronnd." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  jEneid,  xi.  89. 

18.  To  set  forth ;  to  show. 

"And  thus  I  have  given  the  history  of  Satire,  and  de- 
rived it  from  Ennius,  to  your  lordship  ;  that  is,  from  its 
tirst  rudiments  of  barbarity  to  its  last  polishing  and  per- 
fection." — Dryden;  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

19.  To  grant;  to  admit;  to  allow  by  way  of  sup- 
position . 

*20.  To  consider ;  to  reckon. 

"  The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favor, 
I  do  give  lost;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

21.  To  pledge ;  as,  to  give  one's  word  or  honor. 

22.  To  pledge ;  to  propose  as  a  toast. 
*23.  To  represent. 

"  More  cruel  to  your  good  report  than  grateful 
To  us  that  give  yon  truly." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 
*24.  To  ascribe ;  to  impute. 

"That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thou  garest  him." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  nil.,  iii.  2. 

25.  To  addict ;  to  apply ;  to  dispose.  (Commonly 
in  the  past  participle.) 

"He  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  law  of  the  most  High, 
will  seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancients."— Ecclus. 
xxxix.  1. 

B.  Reflexively: 

1.  To  yield  up ;  to  resign. 

"We  never  valued  this  poor  seat  of  England; 
And  therefore,  living  hence,  did  give  ourself 
To  barbarous  licence."    Shakesp. .-  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  addict ;  to  apply. 

"They  who  gave  themselves  to  warlike  actions  and 
enterprises,  went  immediately  to  the  palace  of  Odin."— 
Temple. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  generous  ;  to  give  gifts. 

"Give  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you."— Lute  vi.  38. 

2.  To  yield  as  to  pressure. 

*3.  To  rush ;  to  make  an  attack. 

"Hannibal  gave  upon  the  Romans."  —  Hook:  Roman 
Bistory. 

4.  To  begin  to  melt ;  to  thaw ;  to  grow  soft. 
"Some  things  are  harder  when  they  come  from  the 

fire,  and  afterwards  give  again,  and  grow  soft;  as  the 
crust  of  bread,  biscuit,  sweetmeats,  and  salt."— Bacon: 
Natural  History. 

5.  To  begin  to  break ;  as,  the  weather  gives. 
*6.  To  weep. 

"Whose  eyes  do  never  give 
But  through  lust  and  laughter." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

*7.  To  have  a  misgiving. 

"  My  mind  gives  ye  've  reserved 
To  rob  poor  market  women." 

J.  Webster. 
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8.  To  lead ;  to  open ;  to  afford  or  form  a  passage 

or  entrance. 

"  One  trreen  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge, 
This  yielding  gave  into  u  grassy  walk." 

Tennyson:  Gardener's  Daughter,  110. 
"    1.  To  give  away :  To  make  over  to  another;  to 
transfer;   to  alienate  from  one's  self.    Specif.,  to 
give  in  marriage. 

"If  you  shall  marry, 
You  give  atray  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine.'' 

ximkesp.:  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 

2.  To  give  back: 

(1)  Trans.:  To  return,  to  restore. 

"Their  vices  perhaps  give  buck  all  those  advantages 
which  their  victories  procured."— Atterbury. 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  retire,  to  retreat ;  to  go  back. 
"He  cried  out  with  a  most  vehement  voice,  I  will  walk 

in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God.    So  they  gave  back  and 
came  no  farther." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

3.  To  give  forth:  To  publish,  to  tell. 

"Soon  after  it  was  given  forth,  and  believed  by  many, 
that  the  king  was  dead."— Hay  ward. 

4.  To  give  in: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  allow  by  way  of  abatement  or  deduction  ; 
to  allow  in  addition. 

(6)  To  declare;  to  make  known;  to  proffer;  as, 
to  '/''"'•  ' "  one's  adhesion  to  a  cause. 

(c)  To  present,  to  tender;  as,  to  give  in  one's 
name. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  yield,  to  retire ;  to  acknowledge  one's  self 
beaten  by  or  inferior  to  another. 

"  The  charge  was  given  with  sowell-poverned  fury,  that 
the  left  corner  of  the  Scots  battalion  was  enforced  to  give 
in." — Hayward. 

(b)  To  give  one's  self  to ;  to  adopt ;  to  embrace ; 
to  yield  assent. 

••  I'll  is  is  a  geography  peculiar  to  the  medallists;  the 
poets,  however,  have  sometimes  girm  in  to  it,  and  furnish 
us  with  very  good  lights  for  the  explication  of  it."— 
Addiaon:  On  Medals. 

5.  To  give  off: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  emit;  to  send  out;  as,  to  give  off  vapor. 
*(6)  To  resign  ;  to  give  up. 

"Is  this  Ascension  day!  did  not  the  prophet 
Say,  that  before  Ascension  day  at  noon, 
My  crown  I  should  give  offf 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  1. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  cease,  to  forbear ;  to  give  over. 
"The  punishment  would  be  kept  from  being  too  much, 

if  we  gave  off  as  soon  as  we  perceived  that  it  reached  the 
mind." — Locke:  On  Education. 

*6.  To  give  on :  To  rush  or  fall  on. 

7.  To  give  out : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  emit;  to  send  out;  as,  A  plant  gives  out  a 
scent. 

(6)  To  publish;  to  proclaim;  to  announce  pub- 
licly. 

"He  gave  out  general  summons  for  the  assembly  of  his 
counsel  for  the  war." — Knolles:  History  of  the  Turks. 

(c)  To  issue ;  to  send  forth  or  out. 

"The  night  was  distinguished  by  the  orders  which  he 
gave  out  to  his  army,  that  they  should  forbear  all  insult* 
ing  of  their  enemies." — Addisou. 

(d)  To  distribute. 

*(e)  To  surrender;  to  give  up. 

"  I  thought  ye  would  never  have  given  out  these  arms." — 
Shakcsp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  8. 

*(/)  To  show,  to  exhibit,  to  present. 
"A  better  soldier  none  that  Christendom  gives  out." 
Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

(g)  To  represent,  to  pretend;  to  show  or  declare 
falsely. 

"  One  that  gives  out  himself  Prince  Florizel." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  declare,  to  represent. 

"Give  out  you  are  of  Epidamnum." 

Shakesp..-  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

(b)  To  give  in;  to  cease  from  exertion;  to  yield, 
to  give  way. 

"  Madam,  I  always  believed  you  PO  stout 
That  for  twenty  denials  you  would  not  give  out.'* 
Swift:  The  Grand  Question  Debated. 

(c)  To  proclaim,  to  declare;    to  announce  pub- 
licly. 

8.  To  give  over : 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  hand  over^  to  transfer,  to  surrender. 

(6)  To  cease ;  to  give  up  ;  to  leave  off ;  to  abandon. 

"If  Desdemona  will  return  me  my  jewels,  I  will  give 
over  my  suit,  and  repent  my  unlawful  solicitation." — 
Shakeap^.-  Othello,  iv.  2. 

(c)  To  despair  of ;  to  give  up  all  hopes  of ;  to  con- 
clude lost. 

"  Since  it  is  lawful  to  practice  upon  them  that  are  for- 
saken and  given  over,  I  will  venture  to  prescribe  for  you." 
— Suckling. 
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(d)  To  addict  or  apply  one's  self. 

"  When  the  Babylonians  had  given  themselves  ove r  to 
all  manner  of  vice,  it  was  time  for  the  Lord,  who  had  set 
up  that  empire,  to  pull  it  down."— '•>••  u-. 

(2)  Intrans.:   To  cease,  to  yield;  to  give  in;  to 

discontinue. 

"Give  not  o'er  so;  to  him  again;  entreat  him." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

9.  To  give  up : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  surrender,  to  relinquish,  to  cede,  to  yield. 
"  He  has  betrayed  your  business,  and  given  up 
For  certain  drops  of  salt  your  city  Rome." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

(6)  To  resign,  to  commit. 

"Let  us  gire  ourselves  wholly  up  to  Christ  in  heart  and 
desire." — Taylor:  Holy  Living. 

(c)  To  abandon  as  lost  or  hopeless ;  to  despair  of. 

"  Have  the  physicians  given  up  all  their  hopes? 
Cannot  they  add  a  few  days  to  a  monarch?" 

Howe:  Ambitious  Stepmother,  i.  L 

(d)  To  deliver  up;  to  declare  publicly. 

"  And  Joab  gave  up  the  sum  of  the  number  of  the  people- 
to  the  king."— 2  Samuel  xxiv.  9. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  give  in;  to  yield;  to  despair  of 
anything ;  to  retire  from  a  contest. 

10.  To  give  the  bag,  the  sack  to:  To  discharge  from 
employment. 

11.  To  give  birth  to: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  bear;  to  bring  forth,  as  a  child. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  be  the  origin,  source,  or  cause  of. 

12.  To  give  chase  to :  To  pursue. 

13.  To  give  ear:  To  listen;  to  give  heed;  to  pay 
attention. 

"The  devil  threatened  to  tear  me  in  pieces  if  I  once 
gave  ear  to  divinity:  and  now  'tis  too  late." — Marlowe:  Dr. 
Faustns,  v.  iii. 

14.  Give   you   good   day,  even,   or   morrow:   An 
ellipsis  for  God  give  you  good  day,  &c. 

15.  To  give  ground:  To  yield  or  give  way  under 
pressure  of  an  advancing  force. 

16.  To  give  it  to  one:  To  scold,  or  beat  severely. 
(Colloquial.) 

17.  To  (five 'one  the  lie :  To  charge  one  with  false- 
hood ;  to  call  one  a  liar. 

18.  To  give  head :  To  give  full  liberty  to ;  as,  one 
r fives  a  horse  his  head. 

19.  To  give  heed :  To  pay  attention ;  to  listen ;  to 
give  ear. 

20.  To  give  line:  To  give  full  liberty  to;  as,  one 
would  give  a  fish  plenty  of  line. 

21.  To  give  tongue: 
Hunt.:  To  bark. 

22.  To  give  one's  self  up : 

(1)  To  surrender  one's  self. 

(2)  To  resign  or  abandon  one's  self;   to  addict 
one  s  self. 

(3)  To  despair  of  one's  self;    to  conclude  one's 
self  to  be  lost. 

23.  To  give  way: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language  : 

(a)  To  yield ;  to  retire  or  retreat  before  pressure  ; 
to  give  ground. 

(6)  To  fail,  to  break,  to  Bink ;  as,  The  hedge  gave 
ivay  under  the  weight. 

(c)  To  become  depreciated  in  value. 

"Spanish  and   Egyptian  gave   teay   a  little." — London 

Daily  Telegraph. 

(2)  yfaut. :   In   the   imperative.    An   order   to  a 
boat's  crew  to  start  rowing  or  to  increase  their  ex- 
ertions. 

24.  To  give  way  together : 

JYaut. ;  To  row  in  time,  to  keep  stroke. 

25.  Give  and  take : 

(1)  Assubst.:  A  fair  exchange. 

(2)  As  adj.:  Fairly  exchanged;  equally  or  fairly 
divided. 

"Had  a  bit  the  best  of  some  smart  give  and  take  work." 
—  London  Field. 

26.  To  gire  the  hand: 

(1)  To  espouse,  to  bestow  in  marriage. 

*(2)  To  yield  the  supremacy  or  preeminence;  to- 
acknowledge  one's  self  beaten  by  or  inferior  to- 
another. 

"  Lessons  being  free  from  some  inconveniences  where- 
unto  sermons  are  more  subject,  they  may  in  this  respect 
no  less  take  than  in  others  they  must  gire  the  hand,  which 
betokeneth  preeminence." — Hooker:  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

TI  (!)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  give,  to 
grant,  and  to  bestow:  "The  idea  of  communicating 
to  another  what  is  our  own,  or  in  our  power,  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms ;  this  is  the  whole  signification 
of  give ;  but  grant  and  bestow  include  accessory 
ideas  in  their  meaning.  To  grant  is  to  give  at  one's 
pleasure  \  to  bestow  is  to  give  with  a  certain  degree 
of  necessity.  Giving  is  confined  to  noobject ;  what- 
ever property  we  transfer  in  to  the  hands  of  another, 
that  we  give ;  wegive  money,  clothes,  food.or what- 
ever is  transferable :  granting  is  confined  to  such 
objects  as  afford  pleasure  or  convenience.  To  give 
has  no  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the  action  or 
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the  agent ;  it  is  applicable  to  persons  of  all  condi- 
tions :  to  grant  bespeaks  not  only  the  will,  but  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  granter:  to  bf-stoir 
bespeaks  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  receiver." 
(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  give,  to  pre- 
sent, to  offer,  and  to  exhibit:  "What  is  ijin-ii  is 
actually  transferred:  what  is  presented,  that  is, 
made  a  present  to  him  ;  or  offered,  that  is,  brought 
in  his  way,  is  put  in  the  way  of  being  transferred : 
we  present  in  giving,  and  offer  in  order  to  give ;  but 
it  may  be  that  we  may  give  without  presenting  or 
offering ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  present  or 
offer  without  giving.  To  give  is  the  familiar  term 
which  designates  the  ordinary  transfer  of  property : 
to  present  is  a  term  of  respect ;  it  includes  in  it  the 
formality  and  ceremony  of  setting  before  another 
that  which  wo  wish  to  give :  to  offer  is  an  act  of 
humility  or  solemnity ;  it  bespeaks  the  movement 
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more  striking  than  what  is  presented  or  offered ; 
thus  apoem  is  said  to  exhibit  marks  of  genius." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  give  up,  to 
yield,  todetiver,  to  surrender,  to  cede,  and  toconcede : 
"We  give  up  that  which  we  wish  to  retain;  we 
deliver  thatwhich  we  wish  not  to  retain.  Deliver 
does  not  include  the  idea  of  a  transfer ;  but  give  up 
implies  both  the  giving  from,  and  the  giving  to :  we 
give  up  our  house  to  the  accommodation  of  our 
friends ;  we  deliver  the  property  into  the  hands  of 
the  owner.  Where  the  action  is  compulsory,  wo 
may  either  say  an  officer  gives  up  or  surrenders  his 
sword ;  when  the  action  is  discretionary,  we  may 


surrender  or  yield.  Cfde  is  properly  to  surrender 
by  virtue  of  a  treaty :  we  may  surrender  a  town  as 
an  act  of  necessity ;  but  the  cession  of  a  country  is 
purely  a  political  transaction.  To  concede,  which 
is  but  a  variation  of  cede,  is  a  mode  of  yielding 
which  may  be  either  an  act  of  discretion  or  cour- 
tesy." 

(4)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  give  up,  to 
abandon,  to  resign,  and  to  forego :  "  To  give  up  and 
abandon  both  denote  a  positive  decision  of  the 
mind :  but  the  former  may  be  the  act  of  the  under- 
standing or  the  will,  the  latter  is  more  commonly 
the  act  of  the  will  and  the  passions :  to  give  up  is 
applied  to  familiar  cases;  abandon  to  matters  of 
importance.  To  give  up  and  resign  are  applied 
either  to  the  outward  actions,  or  merely  to  the  in- 
ward movements :  but  the  former  is  active,  it 
determinate^  fixes  the  conduct;  the  latter  seems 
to  be  rather  passive :  thus  we  give  up  expectations 
and  resign  hopes.  Forego  is  comparable  with  resign, 
inasmuch  as  it  expresses  a  passive  action  :  we  resign 
that  which  we  have,  and  vie  forego  that  which  we 
might  have :  wo  resign  the  claims  which  we  have 
already  made,  we  forego  the  claims  which  we  might 
make.  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

given  (as  glvn),  *gev-en,  *glf-en,  *gif-fene, 
*gov-en,  *gyf-en,  *gyv-en,  *gyv-yn,  *yeve, 
*yov-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [GIVE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Bestowed,  granted,  conferred,  imparted. 

2.  Admitted,  supposed,  granted,  conceded. 

3.  Addicted,  devoted.    (Followed  by  to.) 
*4.  Affected,  disposed,  inclined. 

II.  Math.:  A  term  applied  to  something  which  is 
supposed  to  bo  known :  as  with  a  given  point  as  a 
center  and  a,  given  radius  a  circle  can  be  described ; 
er  when  the  ratio  between  two  quantities  is  known 
they  are  said  to  be  in  a  given  ratio. 

glV-Sr,  *gev-er,  *gyv-er,  s.  [Eng.  giv(e);  -er; 
Sw.  gifvare ;  Dan.  giver;  Dut.  gever;  O.  H.  Ger. 
geber.]  One  who  gives,  bestows,  or  grants;  a 
granter;  an  imparter  or  distributor. 

*glves,  s.  pi.    [GYVES.] 

glv  -Ing,*gev-lng,  *gyv-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

3lVE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  bestowing,  granting,  or 
imparting ;  a  bestowal ;  a  grant. 

giving-out,  s.    An  assertion ;  a  declaration. 
"The  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase    .    .    . 
Or  such  ambiguous  yiring-out,  to  note 
That  you  know  aught  of  me." 

Shakesp.:  Ham  let,  i.  5. 

glz -zard,  *gis-er,  *giz-i-er,  s.    [O.  Fr.  gezier; 
Fr.  gisier,  from  Lat.  gigeria=the  entrails  of  fowls.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  11.^ 

2.  Fig.:  The  temper  or  disposition. 

"  Satisfaction  and  restitution  lie  so  cursedly  hard  upon 
the  gizzards  of  our  publicans." — V Estrange. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornith.:  A  muscular  division  of  the  stomach 
in  birds;  it  is  an  elongated  sac  in  the  body  of  birds 
just  below  theliver.andhavingtwoopeningsabove, 
the  one  into  the  duodenum  and  the  other  into  the 
proveutriculus.    The  gizzard  of  the  raptorial  bird 
is  thin  and  feeble,  while  that  of  the  graminivorous 
bird  is  strong,  with  thick  and  muscular  walls,  the 
whole  lined  with  a  thick  horny  epithelium. 

"  The  gizzard  is  not  only  made  very  strong,  especially 
in  the  granivorous,  but  hath  also  a  faculty  of  grinding 
what  is  therein." — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  vii.,  ch. 
ii.  (Note.) 

2.  Entom. :  The  proventriculus  or  second  muscu- 
lar stomach  designed  for  crushing  food.    It  often 
has  the  walls  armed  with  plates  or  teeth  of  chitine. 

3.  ZoOl.:  A  stomach  paved  with  calcareous  plates 
in  the  family  of  mollusks  called  Bullidee.     It  is 
large  and  strong  enough  to  crush  the  small  shell- 
fish, which  are  swallowed  entire.    A  gizzard  exists 
also  in  Aplysia,  which  is  a  vegetable  feeder.    (S.  P. 
Woodward.) 

gla-beT-la,  s.    [Latin  glabellus,  fern.  glabella  = 
without  hair,  smooth.] 
Anatomy : 

1.  Human:  The  surface  between  the  superciliary 
ridges. 

2.  (Compar.)  The  frontal  portion  of  a  trilobite. 

*gla'-bSr,  a.    [Lat.]    Smooth,  slippery. 

gla  brate,  a.  [Lat.  glabratus,  pa.  par.  of  glabro 
=to  make  bald,  to  deprive  of  hair,  from  glaber 
(fern.  g(a6ra)=without  hair,  smooth.] 

Bot. :  Becoming  glabrous  or  smooth  from  age. 
(Gray.) 

*gla  -brl-ate,  *gla  -bre-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  glabra- 
tus, pa.  par.  of  glabro,  from  glaber=vt\tnout  hair, 
smooth.]  To  make  smooth,  bare,  or  bald. 

*gla  -brl-ty',  s.  [Lat.  glabritas,  from  glaber= 
without  hair,  smooth.]  The  state  of  being  gla- 
brous, smooth,  or  bald. 

gla'-brous,  a.    [Lat.  glaber.] 

Bot. :  Smooth ;  having  a  surface  devoid  of  hair 
or  pubescence. 

"  French  elm,  whose  leaves  are  thicker  and  more  flori-1, 
glabrous,  or  smooth." — Evelyn:  Sylva. 

*gla  -$I-a-ble  (or  9!  as  shl),  a.  [Lat.g(ac«(es)  = 
ice,  and  Eng.  suff.  -able.]  Capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  ice. 

"  Sensible  philosophers  conceive  of  the  generation  of 
diamonds,  iris,  beryls;  not  making  them  of  frozen  icicle, 
or  from  meer  aqueous  and  ylaciable  substances." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*gla'-?I-al  (or  9!  as  shl),  a.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  glacial; 
Pntt.glacal;  Ital.  glaciale,  from  Lat.  glacialis=icy, 
frozen,  full  of  ice;  glacies=ice.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  ice. 

"And  for  his  glacial  air,  where  is  the  shepherd  so 
simple,  but  could  have  told  him,  that  snowy  or  whatever 
else  he  means  by  glacial  air,  or  clouds  may  serve  to  darken 
the  day,  but  not  at  all  prolong  it?" — Grew:  Cosmologia 
Sacra,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

glacial  acetic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  A  name  given  to  concentrated  acetic 
acid,  containing  84  per  cent,  of  CHa'CO'OH.  It  is 
so  called  because  it  forms  a  colorless  crystalline 
mass  like  ice  when  it  is  cooled  to  34°  F.,  and  it 
remains  crystalline  till  the  temperature  rises  to 
48°  F.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1'065.  It  is  used 
externally  as  a  caustic  irritant,  vesicant,  and  escha- 
rotic. 

glacial-drift,  s. 

Geol. :  Drift,  that  is  transported  material,  in  the 
carrying  or  deposition  of  which  ice,  in  the  form 
either  of  land  ice  or  of  icebergs,  took  the  leading 
part.  The  smoother  surfaces  of  the  bowlders  and 
pebbles  generally  exhibit  a  series  of  scratches, 
parallel  to  each  other  if  made  contemporaneously, 
though,  if  arising  at  different  periods,  a  newer  set 
of  scratches  may  cross  an  older  one.  The  fossil 
remains  are  those  of  more  or  less  arctic  mollusks 
and  other  animals.  It  is  the  same  as  Bowlder- 
drift  (q.  v.).  [GLACIAL-FORMATIONS,  GLACIAL- 
PERIOD.] 

glacial-epoch,  s.    [GLACIAL-PEEIOD.] 

glacial-formations,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  more  comprehensive  term  than  glacial- 
drift  (q.  v.). 

glacial-period,  glacial-epoch,  s. 

Geol. :  A  period  or  epoch  during  which  ice  largely 

Erevailed,  the  climate,  in  what  are  now  temperate 
jtitudes,  being  polar.  It  lasted  long,  commencing 
during  the  Newer  Pliocene,  and  terminating  before 
the  close  of  the  Post-Pliocene.  Arctic  conditons 
did  not  prevail  unintermittingly  during  all  this 
time.  Two  distinct  divisions  of  the  glacial-period 
or  distinct  glacial-periods  are  traceable  in  the  Alps, 
the  earlier  one  the  more  severe  of  the  two.  During 
the  warmer  interval,  called  by  Professor  Heer  the 
Inter-glacial  Period,  dense  beds  of  lignite  were 
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deposited  at  Durnten  and  other  places  near  Zurich^ 
It  was  during  the  glacial-period  that  the  Alpine 
plants,  now  found  on  the  summit  of  European- 
mountains,  passed  southward  from  the  Arctic 
regions.  During  the  later  of  the  two  glacial  periotl- 
mau  existed  ;  whether  he  did  so  during  the  earlier 
one  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  What  caused  the 
abnormal  cold  has  not  boon  settled.  It  may,  as  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  thinks,  have  been  great  expanses  of 
highland  near  the  North  Pole.  Sir  John  Herschel 
in  is(2,  M.  Adh&nar  in  1840,  and  notably  Mr.  Croll 
in  1S64,  suggested  astronomical  causes  which  may 
have  had  an  effect  in  bringing  on  the  glacial 
epochs.  The  chief  is  the  varying  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit.  In  A.  D.  1800  this  was  '0168,  but  200,000 
years  previously  it  was  '0567,  making  a  difference  of 
10J  millions  of  miles,  and  creating  an  excess  of  win- 
ter days  amounting  to  2T7.  So  also  210,000  years 
before  A.  D.  1800,  the  eccentricity  was  0'575,  the  dif- 
ference in  millions  of  miles,  lOi,  and  the  winter 
days  in  excess  27.8.  If  the  glacial-period  was  thus 
produced,  this  may  have  been  its  date.  The  differ- 
ence was  104  millions  of  miles  against  750,000  years, 
and  131  millions  850,000  years  before  A.  D.  1800.  That 
no  glacial  strata  had  been  found  earlier  than  those 
in  the  Newer  Pliocene  militates  against  the  view 
that  the  cold  of  that  time  was  produced  by  period- 
ically recurrent  astronomical  causes. 

glacial  phosphoric-acid,  s. 

Chemical:  HjO'PjO.^HPOs.  It  is  excoedingly- 
deliquescent.  and  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  closely- 
stopped  bottle.  It  is  called  also  metaphosphoric- 
acid. 

glacial-theory,  glacial-hypothesis,  s. 

Geology : 

1.  An  hypothesis   or   a  theory    now  universally 
accepted,  which  attributes  the  drift  mainly  to  the 
action  of  ice. 

2.  An  hypothesis  or  theory  as  to  the  descent  of 
glaciers.    [GLACIER.] 

gla  9l-al-Iat  (or  9!  as  Shi),  s.  [English  glacial? 
•ist.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  attributes  the  phenomena 
of  the  drift  to  the  action  of  ice.     Nearly  all  geolo- 
gists are  now  glacialists. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  school  of  geolo- 
gists described  under  A,  or  their  tenets ;  as,  glacial- 
ist  views.  • 

gla'-9l-al-iy  (or  9!  as  shl),  adv.  [Eng.  glacial? 
-£(/.]  By  means  of  ice. 

"Far-transported  rocks,  glacially  polished  and  scratched 
on  more  than  one  side."—  Lyell:  Student's  Elements  of 
Geology,  ch.  xii. 

*gla-9l-ar  -1-um  (or  9!  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.  glaci(es) 
=  ice ;  neut.  suff.  -arium.]  A  room  or  inclosed  space 
with  a  level  flooring  of  artificial  ice  for  skating  on. 

gla  -9l-ate  (or  9!  as  shl),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  glaci- 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  glacio=to  make  or  turn  into  ice,  to 
congeal;  glades— ice.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  convert  into  ice. 

2.  To  act  upon  by  means  of  ice. 

"  The  probable  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  contents. 
into  ossiferous  caves  in  glaciated  areas  may  be  ascertained 
by  an  examination  of  the  new  deposits." — Dawkins:  Care 
Hunting,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intrann.:  To  become  ice.    (John/son.) 

"  First  a  glaciating  degree  of  cold,  and  then  the  highest 
we  could  produce  by  art."— Boyle:   Works,  ii.  622. 
gla-9l-a  -tion  (or  9!  as  shl),  s.    [Fr.  glaciation.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  congealing ;  the  state 
of  being  congealed. 

2.  Geol. :  The  state  of  being  acted  upon  by  ice  r 
ice-action.    Used  of  a  country  or  district,  a  stratum 
or  a  bowlder.    It  consists  chiefly  of  polished  and 
furrowed  rock-surfaces,  of  moraines,  and  erratic- 
blocks. 

"Beneath  the  drifts  were  unequivocal  marks  of  pro- 
longed ulaciation." — Lyell:  Student's  Elements  of  Geology, 
ch.  ili. 

gl&9  -I-er,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  c//acj'e.s=ice.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Physic.  Geol.,  dtc.:  A  river  of  ice  slowly  descend- 
ing a  mountain  side.  A  glacier  commences  prima- 
rily as  a  frozen  mass  of  snow,  formed  above  tno  line 
of  perpetual  congelation,  and  consolidated  partly 
by  pressure  and  partly  by  the  freezing  of  water  in- 
filtered  into  it  from  its  surface.  In  the  Swiss  Alps 
the  glaciers  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles 
long,  their  greatest  breadth  two  or  three  milos,  and 
their  depth  more  than  600  feet.  Why  the  glacier- 
descends  has  been  a  very  disputed  question.  Saus- 
sure  attributed  it  to  its  weight,  aided  by  the  water 
beneath  it.  Charpentier  and  AgassiE  to  dilatation, 
produced  by  the  freezing  of  water  in  the  interstices, 
a  view  which  Hopkins  opposed  on  mathematical 
and  mechanical  grounds.  Agassiz  and  Prof.  James 
Forbes  discovered  that  the  glacier,like  an  ordinary 
river,  moved  faster  on  the  surface  than  below,  and 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    jdwl;    cat,    9011,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§ ;     expect,     Xenophon,    e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun:      -tion,      -sion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     del. 
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in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides.  Forbes  therefore 
believed  that  viscosity  was  the  cause  of  the  glacier's 
action.  Tyndall  attributed  it  chiefly  to  revelation, 
that  is,  to  parts  of  it  melting  and  freezing  again. 
When,  in  descending  a  mountain-side,  the  glacier 
has  to  force  its  way  through  a  narrow  channel,  the 
brittle  ice  is  crushed  and  broken,  but  by  virtue  of 
4i  regelation  ""  it  freezes  anew  when  it  has  cleared 
the  obstruction.  Prof.  Tyndall  has  imitated  the 
•whole  process  artificially  on  a  small  scale,  and  his 
is  now  the  accepted  explanation  of  glacier-move- 
ment. As  a  glacier  descends,  it  carries  with  it 
stones,  which,  on  its  melting,  are  deposited  in  a 
moraine  (q.  v.).  By  these  moving  beneath  it,  and 
projecting  from  it,  the  subjacent  rocks  are  polished 
and  scored  with  parallel  furrows.  It  makes  also  a 
dome-shaped  mass  of  smoother  rock,  called  in 
Switzerland  roches  moutonntes  (q.  v.).  It  scoops  out 
lakes.  [GLACIER-LAKE.]  If  it  reach  the  sea,  and 
descend  into  it,  huge  masses  of  it  float  off  as  ice- 
bergs. 

"The  glacier**  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day." 

Byron:  Manfred,  i.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging:  to,  produced  by,  or  de- 
rived  from  a  glacier. 

glacier-dam,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  <St  Geol  :  A  dam  across  a  river  pro- 
•duced  by  a  glacier  obstructing  the  passage  of  the 
•waters. 

"This  old  level  is  determined,  not  by  the  height  of  the 
Qlacier^tam." — Lyell:  Princip.  Geol.  (llth  ed.J,  ch.  xvi. 

glacier-erosion,  s. 

PhyB.  Geog.  dt  Geol. :  Erosion  by  means  of  glaciers. 
There  is  a  glacier-erosion  theory  of  lake  basins. 
{L ARE.]  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xviii.  185  ;  xxx.  479.) 

glacier-fork,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  <t  Geol,:  A  fork-like  appearance  pro- 
•duce_d  by  the  junction  of  two  glaciers  which,  after 
uniting,  flow  on  together.  At  the  point  of  junction 
they  make  cross  grooves  upon  any  flat  surface  over 
•which  they  pass.  This  may  be  seen  in  Norway  and 
-elsewhere. 

glacier-lake,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  &  Geol. :  A  la  ke  produced  temporarily 
or  permanently  by  a  glacier.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
glacier-lands  like  Switzerland  are  also  lands 
abounding  in  lakes. 

glacier-moraine,  a. 

Plttfs.  Geoff,  dk  Geol. :  A  moraine  deposited  by  a  re- 
treating or  departed  glacier. 

glacier-mud,  s. 

Geol.:  Bowlder  earth.  An  unstratified  mass  of 
coarse,  gritty  mud.  with  pebbles,  bowlders,  and 
•  stony  particles  on  the  surface  of  ice-worn  rocks. 

glacier-valley,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  &  Geol. :  A  valley,  the  essential  factor 
in  the  formation  of  which  has  been  a  glacier. 
{Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xx.  454.) 

gla-9l-ere  ,  s.    [Fr.] 

Geol  :  A  cavern  full  of  ice  existing  in  a  mountain 
land. 

"  We  walked  quickly  away  from  the  glacitre,  agreeing 
that  it  was  not  improbable  that  in  that  part  of  the  Jura 
there  might  be  many  hidden  caves,  containing  more  or 
less  ice." — G.  F.  Browne:  Ice  Caves,  ch.  iv. 

gla-Ql-S-  (or  cl  as  shi),  a.  in  comp.  [Lat.  glades 
=  ice.]  Pertaining  to  ice,  as  glacii>-aqueouf=per- 
taiiiing  to  the  combined  action  of  ice  and  water. 

gla'-cl-ous  (or  el  as  shl),  a.  [Lat.  glaci(es)  = 
ice,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -o«s.]  Like  ice ;  icy. 

"Although  exhaled  and  placed  in  cold  conservatories, 
it  will  crystallize  and  shoot  into  glacious  bodies." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bfc.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

gla -els,  s.      [Fr.,  from  glace;  Lat.  glacies=ice.'} 

I.  Fort. :  The  superior  slope  of  the  rampart  of  the 

«overed  way,  or,  where  the  rampart  does  not  exist, 

the  declivity  immediately  in  front  of  the  ditch  of  a 


Glacis. 

•work,  forming  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  country, 
and  protecting  the  revetment  of  the  escarp  from  the 
fire  of  an  enemy. 

2.  Geol. :  A  gentle  slope,  not  so  steep  as  a  talus. 

glad,  «gladde,  'glade,  'glead,  »gleade,  *gled, 
•a.  &  ».  [A.  S.  0(opd=shining,  bright,  glad;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  flri<wi= bright,  smooth,  sleek ;  Icel.  gladhr 
=bright,  glad;  Dan.  &  Sw.  giad=joyful,  joyous; 
•Ger.  grioH=smooth,  even;  O.  Fris.  gled=smootii. 
From  the  same  root  as  glide  and  glow.}  [GLADE.] 
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A.  As  adject  iff : 

1.  Pleased;  cheerful;  gratified;  feeling  pleasure, 
joy.  or  satisfaction. 

"I  am  right  glad  that  he's  so  out  of  hope." 

Shakesp,,-  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

*~  It  is  followed  by  af,  or  o/,  and  formerly  also  by 
with  before  that  which  causes  the  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction. 

"  He  glad 

O/her  attention,  gained  with  serpent  tongue, 
His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  begun." 

Mil  tun:  P.  L.,  U.  531. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  indicating  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction ;  cheerful,  joyful ;  as,  a  glad  countenance. 

"Ev'n  adverse  navies  blessed  the  binding  gale, 
Kept  down  the  glad  acclttim,  and  silent  joyed." 

Thomson;  Liberty, 'iv.  1,127. 

3.  Causing  or  affording  pleasure,  joy,  or  satisfac- 
tion; gladdening;  joyful. 

"I  am  Bent  to  speak  unto  thee,  and  to  show  thee  these 
glad  tidings."— Luke  i.  19. 

4.  Wearing  a  gay  or  bright  appearance ;  cheerful ; 
bright ;  showy ;  gay. 

"The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for 
them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose." — Isaiah,  xzxv.  1. 

5.  It  is  used  colloquially  in  a  somewhat  sarcastic 
sense. 

"I  would  be  glad  to  learn  from  those  who  pronounce 
that  the  human  soul  always  thinks,  how  they  know  it." — 
Locke. 

*B.  As  subst. :  Gladness,  joy,  pleasure. 
"Till  fortune,  tired  with  doing  bad, 
Threw  him  ashore,  to  give  him  glad." 

Shakesp..-  Pericles,  ii.    (Prol.) 

*f[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  glad, pleased, 
joyful,  and  cheerful:  "  Glad  and  pteosed  are  both 
applied  to  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  the  day ;  but 
the  former  denotes  rather  a  lively  and  momentary 
sentiment,  the  latter  a  gentle  but  rather  a  more 
lasting  feeling;  we  are  glad  to  see  a  friend  who  has 
been  long  absent ;  we  are  pleaded  with  the  company 
of  an  intelligent  and  communicative  person.  Glad; 
joyful,  and  cheerful,  all  express  more  or  less  lively 
sentiments;  but  glad  is  less  vivid  than  joyful,  and 
more  so  than  cheerful.  Glad  is  seldom  employed  as 
an  epithet  to  qualify  things,  except  in  the  script- 
ural or  solemn  style;  glad  tidings  of  great  joy; 
joyful  ia  seldomer  used  to  qualify  persons  than 
things ;  we  either  speak  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  a 
cheerful  person,  a  cheerful  society,  or  a  cheerful 
face,  a  cheerful  sound,  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  the 
like."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

tglad-eye,  *. 

Ornith. :  One  of  the  names  given  to  the  Yellow 
Ammer,  or  Yellowhammcr  (Emberiza  citrinella). 

glad-warbling,  a.  Singing  or  warbling  joy- 
fully. 

*glad,  *glade,  *glad-en,  *glad-den,  *gladien, 
*gladye,  *gleadien,  *gleden,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
gladian;  Icel.  gledhja;  Sw.  glddja,  gldda;  Ban. 
glade.]  [GLAD,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  glad  or  joyful;  to  gladden, 
to  rejoice. 

"There  is  none  that  so  much  comforteth  and  gladdrth 
the  hearer,  as  a  thing  spoken  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  other." — Wilson;  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  155. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  or  be  glad ;  to  rejoice. 

"  Advance,  immortal  bard,  come  up  and  view 
The  gladding  face  of  that  great  king." 

Ben  Jonson :  Irish  Masque. 

glad  -den,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  glad,  a. ;  -en.] 
A.  Trans.:  To  make  glad,  pleased,  or  joyful;  to 
rejoice,  to  cheer. 

"Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty 
Which  gladdened,  on  the  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds." 

Byron.-  Manfred,  iii.  2. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  or  be  glad ;  to  rejoice. 
"So  shall  your  company  ever  gladden  at  the  sound  of 
your  voice." — Adams. 

-glad-der,  *glad-er,  *.  [Eng.  glad:  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  gladdens  or  makes  glad. 

"  Daughter  of  Jove,  and  spouse  of  Vulcanus, 
Thou  glader  of  the  mount  of  Citheron." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  2,225. 

glade  (1),  8.  [Of  uncertain  origin,  but  probably 
closely  connected  with  Eng.  glad,  and  Icel.  gladhr, 
the  original  meaning  being  an  opening  for  light ; 
cf.  Nor.  glette  =  a  clear  spot  among  clouds ;  gletta= 
to  peep ;  glott=au  opening.] 

1.  An  opening  or  passage   through    a  wood;  an 
open  space  in  a  wood  or  forest. 

True,  I  must  leave  sweet  Rokeby's  glades, 
Nor  wander  more  in  Gretna's  shades; 
But  sure,  no  rigid  jailer,  thou 
Wilt  a  short  prison-walk  allow." 

Scott.-  Rokeby,  v.  12. 

2.  A  part  left  unfrozen  in  rivers ;  an  opening  in 
the  ice  of  rivers. 

3.  An  everglade. 
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glade-net,  s.  A  kind  of  net  used  for  catching 
birds  in  the  openings  of  forests. 

glade  (2),  s.  [GLEDE.]  A  local  name  for  the 
Common  Buzzard  (Buteo  vulgarig). 

gla-den,  gla  -der,  *gla-dene,  *gla-dine, 
glad-don,  *gla-don,  *gla-done,  ».  [A.S.yicedex*?,- 
Lat.  gladiit#=a  sword.] 

Hot.:  A  name  given  to  several  species  of  the  Iris 
family,  especially  Iri*  fcetidiwima,  from  the  sword- 
liko  .shape  of  the  leaves. 

*glad  -ful,  *glad  -full,  *gled-ful,  a.  [English 
glad;  -ful(l).]  Full  of  gladness  or  joy  ;  joyful. 

"The  publique  coumforte  andp/arf/W/reioycing  whiche 
at  her  byrth  she  brought  to  all  Englande."— I'dall:  Dedic. 
Epiat.  to  V-  Katherhie. 

*glad  -ful-ness,  s.    [Eng.  gladful;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  glad ;  gladness,  joy. 
"And  there  him  rests  in  riotous  Rumsance 
Of  all  his  gladfulness  and  kingly  joyance." 

Spenser;  Muiopotmos,  208. 

glad  -I-ate,  «.  [Lat.  gladius=&  sword.]  Sword- 
shaped;  resembling  a  sword  in  shape;  ensiform. 

glad  -l-a-t6r,  s.  [Lat.=A  swordsman,  a  fighter 
in  the  public  games,  a  gladiator,  from  gladius=& 
sword.  ] 

1.  Literally: 

Rom.Antiq,:  One  of  a  class  of  men  whose  pro- 
fession was  to  fight  in  public  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  people. 
They  were 
armed  with 
deadly  weap- 
ons, and  usu- 
ally fought  in 
pairs.  The 
numbers  of 
these  men  were 
principally  re- 
cruited from 
prisoners  of 
war,  or  refract- 
ory slaves  sold 
by  their  mas- 
tersto  the 
lanista  for 
trainer).  Male- 
factors also 
were  occasion- 
ally forced 
into  fighting  as 
gladiators,  and 

occasionally  Roman  citizens  offered  themselves 
voluntarily  for  hire,  and  to  such  the  specific  term 
auctorati  was  applied,  their  pay  being  called 
auctor amentum,  tinder  the  more  worthless  and 
dissolute  emperors,  equites,  priests,  and  senators 
did  not  scruple  to  contend  in  the  arena,  in  the  hope 
of  attracting  the  attention  and  gaining  the  favor 
of  the  prince;  and  even  high-born  women  were 
found  who  consented  to  pander  to  the  appetite  for 
novelty,  by  fighting  with  each  other  or  with  dwarfs. 
Gladiators  were  divided  into  classes  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  equipped,  and  were 
in  many  cases  named  from  the  nation  whose  char- 
acteristic arms  they  bore.  The  representatives  of 
different  nations  were  frequently  matched  against 
each  other,  and  the  comparative  efficiency  of  their 
weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  thus  put  to 
the  test.  The  classes  most  frequently  mentioned 
are — the  Thracians,  armed  with  a  light  circular 
buckler  and  short  crooked  cutlass;  the  Afirmillones, 
equipped  as  Gaulish  warriors,  with  an  oblong 
shield,  curved  to  match  the  shape  of  the  body.  The 
Retiarii  were  armed  with  a  net  (rete)  and  a  kind  of 
three-pointed  spear  or  trident  with  a  long  handle, 
but  were  destitute  of  defensive  armor;  tney  were 
usually  paired  with  a  heavy-armed  opponent,  a 
mirmillo  for  example,  who  was  in  this  case  desig- 
nated secutor  (from  Lat.  sequor=to  follow) ;  the 
retiariug,  being  no  match  for  his  antagonist  in  a 
hand-to-hand  fight,  endeavored,  as  the  latter  ap- 
proached, to  throw  his  net  so  as  to  entangle  him  in 
its  meshes,  and.  if  successful,  stabbed  him  with  the 
trident  before  he  could  extricate  himself.  If  the 
cast  failed  he  was  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  was 
chased  by  the  secutor  (and  hence  the  name),  and  if 
overtaken  easily  dispatched.  If,  however,  the 
retiarius  contrived  to  evade  his  pursuer  until  he 
was  prepared  for  a  second  throw  t  then  the  contest 
was  renewed  as  at  first,  and  continued  until  one  or 
the  other  was  baffled  or  exhausted.  If  one  of  the 
combatants  was  wounded  so  as  to  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  fipht,  the  life  or  death  of  the  wounded 
man,  who  held  up  his  finger  in  token  of  submission, 
depended  upon  tne  pleasure  of  the  president,  who 
usually,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  referred  it  to  the 
spectators,  who  signified  their  decision  by  raising 
or  depressing  their  thumbs,  accordingly  as  they 
wished  him  to  be  killed  or  saved.  There  were 
regular  academies  devoted  to  the  instruction  of 
these  prize-fighters,  in  which  novices  were  taught 
the  principles  of  their  art  by  fighting  with  heavy 
wooden  swords.  Originally,  gladiatorial  contests 


Betiarius.  Secutor. 
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wore  fougnt  at  the  funerals  of  distinguished  per- 

Mjiif.biit  in  time  they  camp  to  form  a  part  of  every 

important  public  solemnity  or  festival,  and  were 

UVL-U  introduced  occasionally  at  private  banquet*. 

"  Of  raging  aspect,  rushed  impetuous  forth 

The  gladiator."  Ihomsoti:  Liberty,  iv.  153. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  combatant  in  general ;  a  disputant, 
glad  I-a-tbr '-I-al,  *glad  I  a-tor  -I-an,  a.  [Lat. 

'llndidtorius,  from  gladiator.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  contests  of  gladi- 
ators. 

"He  [Constantine]  made  a  law  against  gladiatorial 
shows." — Jortin:  Hfmarks  <>u  Eccles.  History. 

*2.  Fig. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  combatants  or  cou- 
tests  in  general. 

*glad  -l-a-t8r-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  gladiator;  -ism."\ 
The  act  or  practice  of  fighting  as  gladiators ;  prize- 
lighting. 

glad  I-a-t8r-sllIp,  s.  [Eng.  yladiator;  -ship.] 
Tho  state,  occupation,  or  profession  of  a  gladiator. 

*glad -I- a-t5r-y,  a.  [Lat.  gladiatoriua,  from 
gladiator.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gladiators  ;  gladi- 
atorial. 

"The  Romans  did  use  themselves  unto  their  gladiatory 
Tights."—^.  Reynolds:  On  the  Passions,  ch.  xxvii. 

*glad  -1-a-ture,  s.  [Lat.  gladiatura,  from  glad- 
tin-  =  to  fight  with  swords  |  gladius  —  a  sword.] 
Sword-play;  fencing;  a  gladiatorial  contest. 

"In  their  amphitheatrical  gladiatures,  the  lives  of 
captives  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  vulgar." — Gayton:  On  Don 
ynijcote,  p.  271. 

*glad-I-fy,  r.  i.  [Eng.  glad;  suffix  -fy  (q.  T.).] 
To  rejoice,  to  become  glad. 

"He  would  gladify  upon  our  pleasure  iu  his  sight." — 
Had.  DAi-blay,  Diary,  vi.  198. 

glad  -I-61e,  glad-I-6  -lus,  s.  [Lat.=  (l)  a  small 
sword,  (21  the  sword  lily  (gladiolus),  from  gladius 
=  a  swora,  referring  to  the  form  of  the  leaves.] 

1 .  Ord.  Lang,  (of  both  forms) :   The  genus  gladi- 
olus (q.  v.). 

2.  Hot.  (of  the  form  gladiolus) :  A  genus  of  Irida- 
ceee.    It  has  a  tubular  two-lipped  corolla,  a  trifid 
stigma,  and  ensiform  sheathing  leaves.   The  species 
are  found  in  South  Africa,  Europe,  and  Western 
Asia.    Most  of  the  garden  species  were  brought  at 
first  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    They  are  beau- 
tiful, and  have  been  improved  by  intercrossing. 

f  Water  gladiole : 

Bot.:  Butomus  umbellatug. 

3.  Anat.:  The  mesosternum,  or  the  middle  portion 
of  the  sternum  in  some  animals. 

glad-I-fis,  s.    [Lat.=a  sword.] 
ZoOl  •  The  horny  shell  of  a  calamary,  of  a  squid, 
ic.    It  is  called  also  a  pen,  or  sepiostaire  (q.  v.). 
US.  P.  Woodward.) 

glad-l?,  *glad-liche,  *glad-luche,  a.  &  adv. 
[A.  S.  glcEdlic  (a.),  glcedllce  (adv.) ;  Icel.  gladligr.} 
*A.  Ai  adj. :  Glad,  pleased,  gay. 

"Nes  ner  gome  BO  gladly  on  gere." 

Lyrio  Poems,  p.  36. 

B.  As  adv.:  With  gladness,  pleasure,  or  joy ;  joy- 
fully, cheerfully. 

"For  his  particular,  Til  receive  him  gladly; 

But  not  one  follower."          Stiakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 
glad-ness,  *glad-nesse,  s.    [A.  S.  gltednesse.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  glad,  pleased,  or  joy- 
ful ;  joy,  cheerfulness,  readiness,  willingness. 
"Phoebus,  whose  kindly  beams  impart 
Health  and  gladness  to  the  heart. 

Francis:  Horace;  The  Secular  Poem. 

f  For  the  difference  between  gladness  and  joy,  see 
JOT. 

*glad-shlp,*glad-scliepe,*glad-schipe,*glad- 
SCipe,  8.  [A.  S.  glundscipe.]  A  state  of  gladness ; 
pleasure. 

"Such  is  the  glodshippe  of  euuie 
In  worldles  thing."  Oourer,  ii. 

fglad  -s6me,  *glad-sumt  a.  [English  glad,  and 
suff.  -some.] 

1.  Glad ;  pleased ;  cheerful ;  gay ;  merry. 
"'Mid  the  green  mountains  many  and  many  a  song 

"We  two  had  sung,  like  gladsome  birds  in  May." 

Wordsworth:  Female  Vagrant. 

2.  Bright ;  cheering ;  gay. 

"To  live  and  die  in  a  shady  bower, 
Single  on  the  gladsome  earth." 

Wordsworth'  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  vii. 
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Glad-Stone,  s.    [Named  after  W.  E.  Gladstone.} 

Vekic.:  A  carriage  with  two  inside  seats,  calash 
top,  and  seats  for  driver  aiid  footman. 

glad  -win,  s.    [GLADDEN,  .s.] 

*glad-ye,  a.  [Eng.  glad(e) ;-(/.]  Full  of  or  hav- 
ing glades. 

glag -er-ite,  s.  [Gr.  <7/aj;eros=fullof  milk,  ami 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.j.l 

Min.:  A  white  or  yellowish-white  variety  of  Hal 
loysite  from  Bavaria. 

gla'-g&l,  s.  [Slavon.  =  a  word.]  Tho  earliest 
Slavonic  alphabet,  principally  used  in  Istria  and 
Dalmatia,  in  the  psalms,  liturgies,  and  offices  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  appears  to  have  been 
originally  cut  on  sticks  in  the  Runic  fashion,  and  to 
have  existed  before  Christianity. 

gla-g6l-It  -1C.  a.  [Eng.  glagol;  -itic.'}  Of  or  per- 
taining to  glagol ;  as,  the  glagolitic  alphabet. 

glair,  *glaire,  *glayre,  *glay-er,  *glar-ye, 
*gleyre,  s»  [Fr.  glaire  (for  ckure),  from  Latin 
clarus ~  bright,  clear;  Sp.  &  Port,  clara;  Ital. 
ctiiarea;  Low  Lat.  yZarea=gravel.^| 

1.  The  white  of  an  egg,  used  as  a  size  in  gilding,  or 
as  a  varnish  to  preserve  paintings. 

2.  Any  viscous,  transparent  substance  resembling 
the  white  of  an  egg. 

*3.  Any  bright,  snining  substance. 

glair,  v.  t.  [GLAIR,  s.]  To  smear  or  overlay 
with  the  white  of  an  egg ;  to  varnish. 

*glaire,  s.    [GLAIR,  s.] 

*glaire  -Qua,  *glair-puB,a.  [Fr.(jiaireux,fTom 
glaire=K\air.  \  Resembling  or  of  the  nature  of  glair 
or  the  white  of  an  egg ;  viscous  and  transparent. 

glair -Ine,  8.  [Eng.  glair;  -ine.]  A  glairy  sub- 
stance which  forms  upon  the  surface  of  some  ther- 
mal waters. 

*gla'ir-ye,  a.  [Eng.  glair;  -y.']  Resembling  or 
of  the  nature  of  glair ;  covered  with  glair. 

"The  first  sign  of  it  is  a  glairy  discharge."— Wiseman: 
Surgery. 

glaive,*glayfe,*glafe,*glayve,*gleive,*gleyve, 
*a-leve,  s.  [Fr.  glaive,  from  Lat.  gladius=a  sword. 1 
.*"*!.  A  kind  of  weapon  carried  by  foot-soldiers,  and 
consisting  of  a  cutting  edge  fixed  to  the  end  of  a 
pole. 

"Ilkan  in  hnnde  a  ful  god  gleive."—Havelok,  1,770. 
•f2.  A  broadsword ;  a  falchion ;  a  curved  sword  ;  a 
scimitar. 

"  The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on, 
And  crooked  glaive;  the  lively,  supple  Greek." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  58. 

1  In  the  following  instance  the  word  appears  to 
be  used  for  some  kind  of  dart  or  javelin  : 
"  Olayues  scherpe  thai  gunne  cast." 

Sir  Ferumbras,  2,729. 

glai -zie,  a.    [GLOSSY.] 

gla'-ma,  glame,    s.     [Gr.  glamad,  for  Icmao— 
to  be    blear-eyed,  purblind;    leme—a   humor    that 
gathers  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  gum,  rheum.] 
Pathol. :  (For  def.  see  etym.) 

glam-5r,  *$lam-e"r,  s.  [Icel.  glamr-a  legend- 
ary ghost  or  spirit.] 

1.  The  influence  of  some  charm  on  the  eye,  caus- 
ing it  to  see  things  differently    from  what  they 
really  are ;  a  magical  deception  of  sight. 
*2.  Witchcraft;  magic. 

"  Like  that  maiden  in  the  tale 
Whom  Gwydion  made  by  glamor  out  of  flowers." 

Tennyson:  Enid,  11$. 

3.  A  kind  of  haze  covering  objects,  and  causing 
them  to  appear  differently  from  what  they  really 
are. 

glan$e,  s.  [Sw.  jj£an£=luster,  brightness,  gl&nsa 
=  to  shine;  Da.  glands=lusteT,  brightness,  glandse 
=to  gloss,  glaze;  Dut.  glans=luster,  glanzen=to 
put  a  gloss  upon;  Ger.  oZans^splendor,  glanzen  = 
to  glitter,  all  being  nasalized  forms  from  the  same 
root  as  glitter.  (Stceat.)]  [GLINT.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  A  sudden  shoot  or  dart  of  light  or  splendor ;  a 
flash. 

"Each  sword*s  bright  glance,  seemed  summons  from 
their  fate."  Stirling;  Jonathan. 

2.  A  sudden  look  or  casting  of  the  eyes ;  a  moment- 
ary and  rapid  view  or  look. 

The  courtiers  who  filled  the  outer  room  communicated 
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*    i"*'  »*mn  i*  An-ia/t  o« -m  n    ,.A^      fPno-  ninA  The  courtiers  who  nilert  the  outer  room  communicnted 

*glad  -65me-iy  *glad-SUm-ll,  adv.     I  Eng.  glad-    th  .    Buspiciona  to  each  other  by  whispersand  significant 
true ;  -ly.]    In  a  gladsome  manner ;  with  joy,  glad-    giances."-MacaulaV:  Hist.  Bug.,  ch.  iv. 


ness,  or  gayety. 

"It  shal  ahewe  itself  to  them,  and  gladsumli  in  alle 
pronydence  it  shal  aghen  come  to  them."—  Wyoliffe-.  Wis- 
dom, vi.  17. 

*glad  -sbme-ness,  *glad-aum-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
gladsome;  -ness.]  A  state  of  gladness;  joy;  pleas- 
ure ;  cheerfulness. 

*'  Now  and  then  I  may  possess 
Hours  of  perfect  gladsomeness" 

Wordsworth;  Kitten  and  Falling  Leaves. 


3.  A  slight  touch ;  a  graze. 

"For  they  saile  away,  being  not  once  touched  with  the 
glaunce  of  a  shot."— Hackluyt:    Voyages,  134. 

4.  A  transientorpassing  turningof  the  attention ; 
a  slight  notice  or  attention  to  any  subject  in  pass- 
ing* 

"  How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  !" 

Cowper:  Verses  attributed  to  A.  Selkirk, 

5.  A  hint,  a  reflection. 


II.  Min.:  A  lerni  used  either  as  the  first  or  a?  the 
second  word  of  various  compounds.  It  implies  t  hat 
the  minerals  thus  characterized  have  a  splendent 
metallic  luster. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  glance  and  glimpse, 
see  GLIMPSE  ;  for  that  between  glance  and  look,  see 
LOOK. 

glance-coal,  N. 

Min.:  Tho  samo  as  ANTHRACITE  (q.  v.). 

glance-copper,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  CHALCOCITE.  (q.  v.). 

glan9e,  v.  t.  &  t.    [GLANCE,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shoot  or  dart  a  sudden  flash  of  brightness 
or  splendor;  to  flash. 

"Now  flashing  wide,  now  ylancimj  n»  in  play, 
Swift  beyond  thought  the  lightnings  dart  away. 

Cowper:  Truth,  242. 

2.  To  move  rapidly  about,  so  as  to  cause  flashes 
of  colors  ;  to  dart  about;  to  appear  and  disappear 
quickly. 

"The  mute  fish  that  glances  in  the  stream." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

3.  To  move  or  fly  off  in  an  oblique  direction  ;  to 
be  turned  aside  during  motion. 

"  The  damned  arrow  glanced  aside." 

Tennyson:  Oriana,  41. 

*4.  To  be  turned  aside,  so  as  to  miss  that  which 
is  aimed  at. 

"The  jest  did  glance  away  from  me." 

Shakeap.;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  V.  2. 

5.  To  look  with  a  sudden  and  rapid  cast  of  the 
eye  ;  to  snatch  a  hasty  or  passing  view  of  any  ob- 

ject. 

"Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth." 

Shakesp..-  Midsummer  Eight's  Dream,  v. 

6.  To  make  an  incidental  or  passing  remark  on; 
to  notice  briefly  in  passing  ;  to  refer  to  briefly. 

7.  To  hint  at;  to  censure  by  hints  or  allusion. 
(Followed  by  a£.) 

"  Caesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at: 
And,  after  this,  let  Ceesar  seat  him  sure. 

Shakesp.:  Julius  C'tesai-t  ii.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shoot  or  dart  suddenly  or  momentarily  ;  to- 
cast  for  a  moment. 

"  He  glanced  a  look  of  holy  pride." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  ii. 

2.  To  refer  to  briefly  or  incidentally  ;  to  hint  at. 

"In  company  I  often  glanced  It." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  T. 

glan9'-er,  s.  [English  glanc(e")  ,'  -er.]  One  who 
glances  ;  one  who  casts  a  glance. 

glan9'-Ing,  *glaun-synge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[GLANCE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  casting-  a  hasty  or  momentary  look 
upon  ;  a  referring  or  alluding  to  anything  briefly. 

2.  The    state  of  being  turned  aside   out  of  the 
direct  course. 


ng-iy,  *glaunc-ing-ly,  adv.  [English 
glancing;  -///.]  In  an  oblique  manner  ;  incidentally, 
indirectly  ;  not  directly. 

"Sir  Richard  Hawkins  hath  done  something  in  this 
kind,  but  brokenly  and  glancinyly."—Ilakewill. 

gland,  8.  [Fr.  glande,  from  Lat.  glans,  (gonit. 
glandis)  =  a.  nut-like  fruit,  as  an  acorn,  a  beechnut, 
a  chestnut,  &c.] 

1.  Anat.:  A  term  at  first  vaguely  applied  to  any 
smooth,  round  viscus,  but  which  is  now  limited  to 
such  of  the  seas  secrete  —  i.  e.,  separate  by  a  process 
of   cell-growth,  certain  constituents  of  the  blood 
which  are  afterward  poured  out  from  the  gland  by 
means  of  a  duct.    While  yet  the  term  glands  was 
vaguely  used,  Sylvius  divided  them  into  conglobate 
and  couglomerateglands.    To  theseMalpighi  added 
the  follicular  or  simple  glands  found  in  the  fauces 
and  behind  the  ears.    They  are  now  divided  into 
secreting  and  lymphatic  glands  (q.  v.). 

"The  glands,  which  o'er  the  body  spread,     .    .    . 
The  rapid  motion  of  the  blood  obstruct." 

Blackmore.  Creation. 

2.  Bot.  (pZ.)  :  Cells  or  aggregations  of  cells  dis- 
tinguished from  those  in  their  neighborhood  by 
containing  resinous,  oily,  sugary,  or  fragrant  sub- 
stances.   The  walls  of  the  cells  generally  become 
degenerated,  and  are  ultimately  dissolved,  a  cavity 
being  thus  formed  as  seen  in  the  rind  of  the  orange 
and  lemon.    In  other  cases   the  secretion  is   dis- 
charged externally.     Ordinary    glands   occur    in 
almost  all  the  tissues  of  plants.    Nectaries  or  honey- 
secreting  glands  of  flowers  are  superficial,  and  are 
met  with  on  all  parts  of  the  flower  and  receptacle. 
Mirbel   divides    glands   into   vascular    glands,  in 
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•which  there  are  cells  and  vessels  united,  and  cel- 
lular glands,  which  consist  of  cellular  tissue  alone. 
•Glands  may  be  simple,  compound,  internal,  lentic- 
ular, sessile,  or  stalked,  &c. 

3.  Found.:  A  hooked  bar  by  which  the  parts  of  a 
•molder's  flask  are  clamped  together. 

4.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  contrivance  consisting  of  a  crosspiece  or 
•clutch    for   engaging    or    disengaging   machinery 
moved  by  belts  or  bands. 

(2)  A  plate  through  which  the  ends  of  a  band  or 
tightening  clevis  pass;  a  clip-plate. 

5.  Steam  Engin. :  The  cover  of  a  stuffing-box. 
TT  (1)  Ductless  or  Vascular  Glands  : 

Anat. :  Certain  bodies  resembling  glande  in  form, 
but  not  possessing  ducts  for  secretion,  so  that  their 
products  must  be  conveyed  to  them  by  lymphatic 
or  sanguiferous  vessels.  Examples,  the  spleen,  the 
thyroid  body,  the  thymus  gland,  the  suprarenal 
capsules,  the  pituitary  body,  the  follicular  elands 
•at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  lymphatic  glands. 
iQuain.) 

(2)  Follicular  or  Simple  Glands: 
Anat.:  [GLAND,  1.] 

(3)  Lymphatic  Glands: 
Anat.:  [LYMPHATIC.] 

(4)  Secreting  Glands : 

Anat. :  The  typical  kind  of  glands  to  which  the 
name  is  now  very  frequently  restricted.  They  col- 
lect and  discharge  at  particular  parts  various  mat- 
ters derived  from  the  organism,  that  these  may  be 
further  employed  for  special  purposes  in  the  econ- 
omy, or  simply  eliminated  as  redundant  material 
or  waste  products.  In  the  latter  case  the  term  used 
is  excretion.  In  this  process  the  nucleated  cell 
takes  a  prominent  part.  When  there  is  a  simple 
recess  formed  of  secreting  membrane,  the  gland 
is  said  to  be  simple.  Examples  of  this  structure 
occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  the 
intestines,  &c.  When  the  cavity  is  subdivided  as 
•well  as  extended  with  the  view  of  increasing  the 
secreting  surface,  the  gland  is  said  to  be  compound. 
The  latter  are  again  subdivided  into  first  tubular 
and  second  sacular  or  racemose  glands.  The  glands 
of  the  testicle  and  those  of  the  kidney  are  tubular : 
the  salivary,  lachrymal,  md  mammary  glands,  and 
most  of  the  glands  opening  into  the  mouth,  the 
fauces,  and  the  windpipe  are  racemose  glands. 
They  and  some  others  constituted  the  conglomerate 
glands  of  Sylvius.  [GLAND.]  (Quain.) 

(5)  Simple  Glands :  [IF  (2) ;  see  also  GL AND,  NOB. 
1  and  2.] 

(6)  Vascular  Glands :  [1T(1).] 

*gland'-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat. 
glans=an  acorn.]  The  act  of  feeding  on  acorns; 
the  season  when  swine  are  turned  into  the  woods  to 
«at  the  mast;  mastage. 

gland'-Sr,  v.  t.  [GLANDERS.]  To  affect  or  infect 
with  glanders  (q.  v.). 

gland-Sled,  a.  [Eng.  glander;  -ed.]  Affected 
•with  or  suffering  from  glanders. 

•gland -er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  glander;  -ous.]  Gland- 
ered. 

gland  -Srsj,  s.    [GLAND.] 

1.  Farr.:  A  very  dangerous  and  contagious  dis- 
ease in  horses,  attende_d  with  a  running  of  corrupt 
matter  from  the  nostrils,  and  enlargement  and  in- 
duration of  the  glands  of  the  lower  jaw. 

"His  horse  is  possessed  with  the  glanders." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

2.  Palhol.:   A  corresponding   disease   communi- 
cated to  man  by  contact  with  glandered  animals. 
It  is  often  fatal. 

gland-If  -er-ous,  a.    [Lat.  glans  (genit.  glandis) 
[GLANS];  fero=to  bear,  and  Eng..  &c.,  suff.  -ojis.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  acorns  or  other  nut-like  fruits. 

"The  beech  is  of  two  sorts,  and  numbered  amongst  the 
Glandiferous  trees." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

gland  -I-form,  a.    [Lat.  glans  (genit.  glandis) 
(GLANS],  and/orma=form,  shape.] 
Bot. :  Having  the  form  of  an  acorn  or  other  nut. 

glan-dl  -na,  «.  [Lat.  glans  (genit.  glandis),  and 
fern.  sing.  suff.  -trea.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-genus  of  Achatina,  with  an  oblong 
fusiform  shell,  haying  the  aperture  narrow  and 
elliptical.  Found  in  West  Indies,  Central  America, 
«tc.  Known  species,  186.  Fossil  from  the  Eocene 
onward. 

glan  -du-la,  s.    [GLANDULE.] 

glan -du-lar,  a.t.  [Mod.  Lat.  glandul(a);  and 
Eng.,  Ac.,  suff.  -ar.] 

Anat.,  Bot.,  <tc. :  Characterized  by  the  presence 
of  a  gland  or  glands.  (Used  in  botany  specially  of 
a  plant  covered  with  hairs  beariug  glands  upon 
their  tips.) 

"Germ    awled;    pointed,     furrowed,    with  prominent  "f( 

seedlets,  sitting  on  a  glandular  pedicel." — Sir    It'.   Jones:  O 

On  Select  Indian  Plants. 
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glandular-hairs,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Hairs  possessing  glands  of  any  kind,  and 
wherever  situated.  DeCaudolle  divided  them  into 
glandiferous  hairs,  iu  which  the  gland  was  formed 
at  the  summit  of  the  hair,  and  excretory  glandular 
hairs,  iu  which  it  was  at  the  base. 

glandular-tissue,  glandular  woody-fiber,  s. 

1.  Sot. :  Tissue  or  woody  fiber  marked  by  rows  of 
glands,  ducts,  or  regular    punctuations,  having  a 
central  pore  surrounded  by  a  discoidal  area,  these 
rows  of  dots  being  placed  in  series,  and  parallel 
with  the  medullary  rays.     They  exist  chiefly  in  the 
Conifer*,  but  also  in  the  Winteracete. 

2.  Palceobot, :  When  the  glands  described  under 
No.  1  were  found,  as  they  often  were,  beautifully 
conspicuous  in  fossil  wood,  it  was  often  assumed  to 
be  coniferous  ;  but,  as  Mohl  pointed  out,  these  dots 
are  not  confined  to  Coniferse.    Still  the  probability 
of  evidence  is  in  the  favor  of  the  ordinary  identifi- 
cations, and  most  of  the  fossil  wood  in  the  palaeo- 
zoic  and   secondary   formations    has    the   glands 
arranged  alternately,  as  in  the  modern  Araucaria. 

gland  -U-lar-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  glandular,  -!».] 
Bot.,  t&c. :  In  a  glandular  manner ;  having  glands ; 
as,     oiandtitarfy-crenated,     glandularly-serrated, 


glary 

2.  A  fierce,  piercing  look  or  stare. 

"About  them  round 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare." 

Miltnn;  P.  L.,  iv.  402. 

flare,  *glar  yn,*glore,  <•.  /.  &  /.    [Etym.doubt- 
but  probably  on  English  word;  cf.  A.  S.o/cer— 
a  transparent  substance,  amber;  cogn.  with  But. 
glorfn  =  to  glimmer;  Icel.0/0rci  =  to  gleam,  to  glare; 
M.  H.  Ger.  glosen  =  to  shine,  to  glow.    Closely  re- 

A.  Intransitive; 

1.  To  shine  with  a  dazzling  or  overpowering  light, 
luster,  or  brightness 

"Strong  perfumes  and  glaring  light 
Oft  destroy  both  smell  and  sight." 

Careyy;  To  my  Cousin. 

2.  To  look  with  fierce,  piercing    eyes;  to   stare 
wildly  or  fiercely. 

"  The  lion  and  fierce  tiger  glared  aloof." 

Altlton:  P.  K.,  i.  313. 

3.  To  have  a  dazzling  effect ;  to  shine  with  excess- 
ive brightness;  to  displease  or  offend  by  gaudiuess 
or  overcoloring.    [GLARING.] 

"  He  maintains  majesty  in  the  midst  of  plainness;  he 
shines  but  glares  not." — Dryden. 


gland-u-la  -tion,  s.    [Eng.  glandul(e)  ,*  -atom.] 
Bot. :  The  arrangement  and  structure  of  the  gland- 
ules in  certain  plants. 

gland -ule,  glan -du-la  (pi.  glan'-du-la),  s. 

Anat.  t&Bot.:  A  little  gland.  In  Anatomy  there 
are  glandulce  ceruminosce,  a  glandula  lacrytnalis, 
&c. ;  in  Botany,  glandulw  hypogynce,  hypogynous 
glandules,  &c. 

"Nature  hath  provided  several  glandules  to  separate 
this  juice  from  the  blood.*' — Bay:  On  tlie  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

gland-u-llf -gr-ous,  a.  [Lat.ffJa»du/(a) (q.v.) ; 
fero=to  bear,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ous.l  Bearing 
many  glandules,  or  simply  bearing  glandules. 

gland -u-16se,  a.  [Latin  glandulo9U8=tul\  of 
kernels,  glandulous.]  The  same  as  GLANDULOUS 
(q.v.). 

*gland-u-l5s  -I-tf ,  s.    [Eng.  glandulos(e') ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  glandulose. 

2.  A  glandule. 

"In  the  upper  part  of  worms  are  found  certain  white 
and  oval  glandulosities."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  vii. 

glan-du-l6-§o-,  pref.    [Lat.  glandulosus.] 
Bot.t  cfcc. :  Glandulose,  glandulous. 
glanduloso-serrate,  s. 
Bot. :  Having  serratures  lipped  by  glands, 
gland -u-loiis,  a.    [Latin  glandulosus  =  full  of 
kernels.] 

1.  Full  of  or  abounding  in  glands  •  or  simply  pro- 
vided with  glands,  containing  glands. 

"All  glands  and  glandulous  parts  do  likewise  consist  of 
fibers,  but  of  the  softer  kind.  — Grew:  Cosmulogia  Sacra, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  v.,  §  18. 

2.  Pertaining  to  glands. 
8.  Resembling  glands. 

glan$,  s.  [Lat.=the  nnt-Hke  fruit  of  some  forest 
trees ;  an  acorn,  a  beechnut,  a  chestnut,  &c.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  fruit  sometimes,  though  rarely,  called 
in  English  a  gland,  placed  by  Lindley  in  his  class 
called  Syncarpi,  and  the  section  of  it  with  inferior 
fruit.    It  is  hard,  indehi  scent,  dry,  one-celled,  with 
one  or  few  seeds.    It  is  developed  from  an  ovary 
having  several  cells  and  several  seeds,  all  of  which 
are  abortive  except   one   or  two.     It  is  situated 
within  the  kind  of  persistent  involucre  called  a 
cupule.    The  pericarp  is  crowned  with  the  remains 
of  the  calyx  teeth,  but  being  minute  they  easily 
escape  observation.    Sometimes  the  glans  is  soli- 
tary, as  in  the  oak ;  at  others  there  are  more  than 
one  of  them  in  the  cupule.  as  in  the  sweet  chestnut 
and  the  beech.    (Lindley.) 

2.  Anat.:    Any   structure   of   somewhat    similar 
form. 

"  The  integument  adheres  ...  to  the  spongy  tissue 
of  the  glans."— Quaiti:  Anatomy,  i.  431. 

gla-phyr  -I-a  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Greek  glaphyria- 
smoothness,  polish ;  glaphyros=ho\lovr,  hollowed; 
glapho=to  hew,  to  carve.] 

Bot.;   ' 


"  One  spirit  in  them  ruled,  and  every  eye 
Glared  lightning."  Milton:  P.  K.,  vi.  849. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  to  glare  and  to 
shine,  see  SHINE. 

glar  -e  6-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Gr.  glares,  laros=& 
ravenous  sea-bird,  perhaps  the  cormorant  (?) ;  Fr. 
glareole.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Glareolinae  (q.  v.).  Glareola  pratincola  is  the 
Pratincole  (q.  v.). 


A  genus  of  Myrtleblooms,  tribe  Myrteee. 
Glaphyria  nitida  is  called  by  the  Malays  the  tree  of 
long  life,  from  ascending  on  the  hillside  higher 
than  any  other  tree.  The  natives  of  Bencoolen  call 
it  the  tea-plant,  and  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
(Lindley.) 

*glare(l),s.    [GLAIR.] 
glare  (2),«.    [GLARE,  «.] 

1.  An  overpowering  luster  or  light ;  any  dazzling 
splendor  or  brightness. 

"  [One]  visual  nerve  shrinks  from  a  painful  glare 
~  overpowering  light." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 


Ornith, :  A  sub-family  of  Charadriidee.  The  bill 
is  short,  much  compressed,  arched,  and  deeply 
cleft.  The  wings  are  long  and  narrow,  the  tail 
usually  forked.  The  toes  four,  the  middle  toe  and 
claw  very  long,  the  hinder  one  elevated,  but  touch- 
ing the  ground. 

glar  -e-6se,  a.  [Lat.  glareosus= full  of  gravel, 
gravelly;  pZarea^gravel.J 

Bot. :  Growing  in  gravelly  soil  or  places. 

glar  -e-ous,  a.    [GLAiRors.] 

*glar-I-ness,s.  [Eng.  alary;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  glary ;  glaringuess. 

"  Bright  crystal  glass  is  glary;  and  to  avoid  that  glarf. 
nejss,  our  artificers  run  into  the  other  extreme." — Boyle: 
Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  135. 

glar  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [GLARE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  Aft  adjective : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Shining  with  a  dazzling  or  overpowering  bright- 
ness or  luster ;  staring  or  looking  fiercely. 

2.  Displeasing  or  offending  the  taste  by  gandinoss 
or  ostentatious  colors;  to  be  too  conspicuous  or 
overcolored. 

"The  most  glaring  and  notorious  passages  are  none  of 
the  finest." — Felton:  On  the  Classics. 

II.  Fig.  /  Notorious,  barefaced,  infamous ;  as,  a 
glaring  falsehood. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  glaring  and 
barefaced:  "Glaring  designates  the  thing;  bare- 
faced characterizes  the  person ;  a  glaring  falsehood 
is  that  which  strikes  the  observer  in  an  instant  to 
be  falsehood ;  a  barefaced  lie  or  falsehood  betrays 
the  effrontery  of  him  who  utters  it.  A  glaring  ab- 
surdity will  be  seen  instantly  without  the  aid  of 
reflection ;  a  barefaced  piece  of  impudence  charac- 
terizes the  agent  as  more  than  ordinarily  lost  to  all 
sense  of  decorum."  (Crabb.  Eng.  Synon.) 

glar  -Ing-ly",  adv.    [Eng.  glaring;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  manner  so  as  to  offend  the  taste  by  over- 
coloring  or  by  being  too  conspicuous. 

"  Yet  there  we  ne'er  condemn  such  hostile  hues 
As  cut  the  parts  or  glaringly  confuse." 

Mason:  Dufreanoy.-  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  In  a  barefaced,  notorious,  or  shameless  man- 
ner ;  barefacedly,  openly. 

"Mr.  Hobbes  has  been  reputed  the  first  or  principal 
man  .  .  .  that  openly  and  glaringly  espoused  them." 
—  Waterland:  Works,  viii.  41. 

glar  -Ing-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  glaring?  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  glaring. 

"The  glaringness  of  his  prose." — Jarvis:  Don   Quixote,      > 
pt.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 


*glar  -f,  «glar-ie,  o.    [Eng.  glar(e)  ;  -j/.]    Of 
azzling  or  overpowering  brightness  or  luster  ;  gla 


da 
ing. 


glar- 

"In  the  winter  time,  so  glarie  is  the  ground, 
That  neither  grass,  nor  other  graine,  in  pastures  may 
be  found."  Turbervtlle,  i.  386. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     uSr,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wBre,     wplf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    OB  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qm  -  kw. 


glaserite 

gla$  -er-He,  s.  [Named  after  a  chemist,  Christo- 
pher Glaser,  who  flourished  about  A.  I).  Itio4,  th*> 
salt  haying  long  ago  been  called  talpolychrettum 
GZoaeri.l 

Min.:  The  same  us  Aphthitalite  (q.  v.).  The  Br. 
Kfiift.  C!at<tl<>'jyi-  prefers  the  name  Glaserite,  and 
makes  Aphthitalite  the  synonym. 

*glas-fat,  *glses-fat,  s.  [A.  S.  al&sfcet;  O.  H. 
Ger.  glaafaz ;  M.  H.  tier,  glasevaz;  Ger.  glasyi'Jdss.] 
A  glass  vessel  or  pot. 

"Anne  while  after  than  that  glasfat  an  honden  nom." 

LayamoH,  ii.  Hl'J. 

glas'-Hef ,  s.  pi.    [GLASSIES.] 

glass,  *glas,  *glase,  *glasse,  *gleas,  *gles, 
*glese,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  yte;  cogn,  with  Dut.  ylas; 
Dan.  glas,glar;  few.  girts;  Icel.gler.glas;  iieT.glas; 
O.  Sw.  glasj  glcer;  O.  H.  Ger.  clas.] 

A.  As  substantive;  , 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(2)  A  glass  vessel  or  instrument  of  any  kind,  as — 
(a)  A  mirror;  a  looking-glass. 

"Whoever  in  those  glasses  looks,  may  find 
The  spots  returned,  or  grace*,  of  his  mind." 

Waller:  Vpon  Ben  Jonson. 

(t)  A  drinking-vessel  or  cup  made  of  glass. 

"  To  this  last  costly  treaty, 

That  swallowed  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glass 
Did  break  in  the  rinsing." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  I.  1. 

(c)  An  optical  instrument   composed  partly   of 
jglass ;  a  telescope. 

"The  moon  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views." 

Milton:  P.  L.,i.  288. 

(d)  A  glass  vessel  partially  filled  with  fine  sand 
for  measuring  time ;  an  hour-glass. 

"Were  my  wife's  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glass." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

(e)  An  instrument,  composed  partly  of  glass,  for 
indicating  atmospheric  changes;  a   barometer;  a 
thermometer, 

(f)  (Pl>)  A  pair  of  spectacles  or  eye-glasses. 

(3)  The  quantity  which  a  glass  drinking-vessel 
-will  hold. 

"Tour  son  should  never  chat  over  a  glass  of  wine  till 
midnight."— Locke;  On  Education,  §  2L 

*2.  Fig.:  The  time  in  which  the  sand  of  man's 
life  runs  out ;  the  alloted  lifeof  man. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  A  substance  or  mixture,  earthy,  saline, 
or  metallic,  brought  by  fusion  to  the  state  of  a 
hard,  brittle,  transparent  mass,  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture. 

2.  Comm.:  A  hard,  brittle,  transparent  substance, 
formed  by  fusing  together  mixtures  of  the  silicates 
of  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  lead 
in  various  proportions,  according  to  the  quality  or 
kind  of  glass  required. 

Flint-glassisused  in  making  table-wareand  many 
articles  of  domestic  furniture  and  fittings.  The 
molten  glass  is  taken  from  the  pot  by  a  ponty.  and 
is  blown  or  pressed  into  shape,  or,  by  a  combina- 
tion of  operations,  is  held  in  a  mold  while  being 
blown.  Its  density  is  3.  Crown  and  flint-glass  are 
combined  in  the  manufacture  of  achromatic  lenses. 

Crown-glass  is  taken  by  the  ponty  from  the  pot, 
and  is  then  blown  and  whirled  until  it  becomes 
globular.  A  ponty  tipped  with  molten  glass  is  ap- 
plied to  the  bulb,  tne  blowing-tube  detached,  leaving 
a  hole.  The  globe  being  again  whirled,  the  glass 
flashes  into  a  circular  disk,  adhering  by  a  boss  in 
its  center  to  the  ponty.  Its  density  is  2*5. 

Sheet-glass  is  glass  withdrawn  by  the  ponty  from 
the  pot  and  blown  and  whirled  till  it  assumes  a 
cylindrical  form.  The  ends  being  cut  off,  and  the 
cylinder  slit  longitudinally,  the  sheet  is  heated, 
pressed,  and  rubbed  until  it  is  flattened  out.  This 
is  also  called  cylinder-glass  or  broad-glass. 

Plate-glass  is  made  by  pouring  it  upon  a  table 
which  has  a  marginal  edge  of  a  height  equal  to  that 
designed  for  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  A  roller 
travels  over  the  table,  resting  on  the  ledges  and 
flattening  out  the  glass,  which  is  thus  made  of 
equal  thickness  throughout. 

Bottle-glass  has  nothing  peculiar  in  the  mode  of 
its  manufacture,  but  is  made  of  coarse  ingredients. 

IF  Pliny  reports  that  some  mariners  with  a  cargo 
of  "nitrum"  (soda  or  some  other  salt),  having 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Carmel,  in  Palestine,  lit  a  fire,  using 
some  blocks  of  the  salt  for  a  grate.  The  heat  fused 
the  sand  and  the  salt  together,  and  produced  glass, 
which  then  for  the  first  time  became  known.  The 
occurrence  may  have  happened,  but  glass  was 
known  in  Egypt,  and  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments, as  early  as  the  time  of  Osirtasen,  B.  C.  1740. 
Remains  have  been  found  also  in  the  ruins,  not 
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merely  of  Egyptian,  but  of  Assyrian,  firoek,  Roman, 
and  Etruscan  cities.  The  ancients  used  it  for  bot- 
tles; for  instance  many  lachrymatories  of  it  have 
been  found.  Gregory  of  Tours  says  that  in  the 
fourth  century  churches  had  colored  glass  windows. 
In  1458  -Eneas  Sylvius  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  the 
weal  th  of  Vienna,  that  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants 
had  glass  windows. 

3.  NmtUcal:  The  half-minute  or  qnarter-minute 
sand-glass  used  with  the  ship's  log;  also  the  half- 
hour  or  sand-glass  which  regulates  the  watches; 
the  time  in  which  one  of  such  glasses  is  emptied  of 
its  sand. 

"Past  the  mid-season:  at  least  two  glasses." 

Sltakeap.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  Glass ;  resembling  glass. 

glass  annealing-furnace,  subst.  A  furnace  in 
which  articles  or  sheets  of  glass  are  kept  for  a  while 
in  a  heated  condition,  and  allowed  gradually  to 
cool ;  a  leer. 

glass-blower,  s.  One  whose  business  or  trade  is 
to  blow  or  fashion  glass. 

Glass-blower's  lamp:  A  gas  or  alcohol  lamp. 

glass-blowing,  s.  A  mode  of  manufacturing 
glass-ware  and  window-glase  by  taking  a  mass  of 
viscid  glass  from  the  melting-pot  on  the  end  of  the 
blowing-tube,  and  then  inflating  the  mass  by  blow- 
ing through  the  tube,  rolling  on  the  maryer,  and 
exposing  it  at  the  furnace  opening  where  its  con- 
tained air  is  expanded  and  itself  enlarged. 

glass-case,  s.  A  case  or  shallow  box  having  a 
glass  lid  or  cover,  and  sides,  so  as  to  enable  the 
contents  to  be  seen  without  opening  the  case. 

glass-cavity,  s. 

Mm, :  A  cavity  in  a  mineral  containing  a  glassy 
substance.  These  cavities  are  sometimes  found  in 
crystals  of  leucite. 

glass-cloth,  s. 

Fabric :  A  fabric  produced  by  interweaving  fab- 
rics of  glass,  which  are,  in  a  very  attenuated  state, 
extremely  flexible. 

"glass-coach,  s.  A  carriage  of  the  superior 
order.  The  term  is  now  obsolete,  but  it  originally 
expressed  that  the  vehicle  had  glass  windows  in- 
stead of  opaque  panels  or  curtains. 

glass-coloring,  s.  The  act  or  art  of  tinting  glass 
by  incorporating  metallic  oxides  in  its  substance ; 
thus  oxide  of  cobalt  imparts  a  deep  blue  color; 
protoxide  of  copper,  green  ;  oxide  of  gold,  a  ruby 
red,  &c.  Colored  glass  is  known  as  flashed,  or  as 
pot-metal ;  in  the  former  case  a  film  of  colored  glass 
is  laid  over  the  white;  in  the  latter,  the  color  is 
stirred  np  with  the  metal  in  the  pot,  imbuing  its 
whole  substance. 

glass-crab,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  crustacean  which  received  its  name  from 
its  transparency,  while,  on  account  of  its  very  much 
flattened  and  membranous  body,  it  was  called  by 
Leach,  Phyllosoma.  It  is  now  known  to  be  an  im- 
mature state  of  the  Podophthalmata  (q.  v.). 

glass-cutter,  s.  One  whose  business  or  occu- 
pation is  to  cut  glass,  or  to  grind  it  down  into 
various  ornamental  shapes ;  an  instrument  for  cut- 
ting glass. 

glass-cutting,  s.  The  art  or  process  of  cutting, 
shaping  or  modifying  the  surface  of  glass  by  me- 
chanical means,  as  by  revolving  wheels  of  iron, 
stone,  or  wood  supplied  with  sand  and  water,  or  by 
means  of  a  blast  of  air  or  steam  carrying  a  stream 
of  sand,  which  is  directed  upon  the  part  to  be  cut  or 
bored. 

glass-enamel,  K.  A  term  applied  to  a  semi-lucid 
or  an  opaque  g_lass,  which  owes  its  milkiness  to  the 
addition  of  binoxide  of  tin.  The  transparencies 
which  are  hung  in  windows  or  form  shades  for 
lamps  are  of  this  semi-lucid  character,  and  are  mis- 
called porcelain  transparencies.  Watch-dials  have 
an  opaque,  glass-enameled  face  on  a  metallic  back- 
ing. 

glass-eye,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ball  or  shell  of  glass,  colored  to 
represent  a  human  eye,  worn  by  persons  who  have 
lost  an  eye. 

2.  Ornith.:  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  a  tlirusb, 
Turdusjamaicensis,  which  has  a  pellucid  glass-like 
eye. 

Glass-eye  berry :  A  berry  on  which  the  Glass-eye 
feeds. 

•glass-faced,  a.  Reflecting,  like  a  mirror,  the 
looks  of  another ;  as,  a  glass-faced  flatterer. 

glass-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  in  which  the  ma- 
terials of  glass  are  fused. 

glass-gall, «.   [SANDIVER.] 

*glass-gazing,  a.  Often  contemplating  one's 
self  in  a  mirror. 

glass-grinder,  s.  The  same  as  GLASS-CUTTEK 
(q.  r.). 

glass-grinding,  s.  The  same  as  GLASS-CUTTING 
(q.  V.). 


glass-tears 

glass-hive,  s.  A  hive  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  glass. 

glass-maker,  s.  One  whose  business  or  trade  is 
to  make  glass. 

Glass-maker's  soap :  A  name  given  to  manganese, 
from  its  cleansing  action  in  its  association  with 
glass-making  materials.  It  is  used  to  rid  the  ma- 
terials of  color  arising  from  carbonaceous  matters 
and  protoxide  of  iron.  An  excess  of  it  gives  a  purple 
tinge  to  the  glass. 

glass-mosaic,  s.  An  imitation  of  antique  mosaic 
work,  formed  of  small  cubes  of  glass  mixed  with 
various  coloring  matters,  chiefly  metallic  oxides, 
so  as  to  form  opaque  colored  enamels,  which  are 
cast  into  slabs  or  flat  cakes,  the  slab  being  after- 
ward cut  into  very  small  cubes  or  rectangular 
pieces.  With  these  little  colored  cubes  a  picture  is 
built  up,  by  inserting  each  one  separately  in  a  bed 
of  cement. 

glass-mold,  s.  A  metallic  shaping-box  in  which 
glass  is  pressed  or  blown  to  form. 

glass-oven,  s.  A  heated  chamber  in  which  just- 
made  glass  in  sheets  or  ware  is  placed  to  cool  grad- 
ually. A  glass-annealing  furnace ;  a  leer. 

glass-painter,  8,  One  who  produces  designs  in 
colors  on  glass. 

glass-painting,  s.  Glass-painting  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  glass-staining:  the  former  has  a 
design  painted  upon  it  with  colors  which  are  burnt 
in;  the  latter  receives  its  color  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  or  the  separate  pieces  are  colored 
after  having  been  cut  to  the  required  shapes  out  of 
white  glass.  In  one  case  it  is  a  painting  of  enam- 
eled colors  on  sheets  of  glass ;  in  the  other  it  is  a 
painting  made  up  of  pieces  having  the  required 
colors,  fitting  together  and  held  by  leaden  cames. 
[GLASS-STAINING.]  There  are  four  methods:  1.  The 
mosaic,  the  earliest.  2.  The  mosaic  stain.  In  this 
mode  the  window  is  made  up  of  detached  pieces,  as 
in  the  mosaic ;  but  the  shades  are  given  by  a  stain 
of  brown,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  color 
which  the  artists  succeeded  in  firing  on  to  the 
pieces  of  glass.  3.  The  enamel.  By  this  all  the 
required  colors  are  painted  upon  the  same  piece  of 
glass  and  fired  in  the  kiln,  producing  the  effect  of 
an  oil-painting.  4.  The  mosaic  enamel.  In  this 
mode  colored  glass  is  used  as  a  groundwork  to 
paint  on,  instead  of  white. 

glass-paper,  s.  A  polishing-paper  made  of  paper 
thickly  strewnwithfinely-powdoredglaes.  Thefrag 
ments  of  broken  wine-bottles,  &c.,  are  carefullj 
washed  to  remove  dirt,  the  glass  is  crushed  under  a 
revolving  stone  and  sifted  into  six  sizes,  as  in  manu- 
facturing emery.  It  is  sifted  through  sieves  of 
wire-cloth,  which  are  generally  cylindrical, like  the 
bolts  of  flour-mills.  The  cloths  have  from  sixteen 
to  ninety  wires  to  the  inch.  A  surface  of  thin  glue 
is  spread  on  the  paper,  and  the  pulverized  glass 
dusted  over  it  with  a  sieve. 

glass-press,  s.  A  device  to  apply  pressure  to 
glass  in  a  mold  while  in  a  plastic  state. 

glass-rope,  s. 

ZoQL :  Hyalonema,  a  genus  of  siliceous  sponges, 
consisting  of  a  cup-shaped  body  affixed  to  a  muddy 
part  of  the  sea-bottom  by  means  of  a  rope  of  long 
twisted  siliceous  fibers. 

glass-shade,  s.  A  coyer  of  glass  placed  over 
artificial  flowers,  or  articles  of  value,  to  protect 
them  from  the  dust;  or  over  gas-jets,  lamps,  &c., 
to  modulate  and  equalize  the  light. 

glass-shell,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Hyalea  or  Hyalsea,  a  genus  of  Pteropoda, 
with  a  translucent  shell. 

glass-shrimp,  s. 

ZoGl. :  Erichthys,  a  genus  of  crustaceans,  order 
Stomapoda. 

glass-  silvering,  s.  The  process  of  coating  glass 
with  silver,  mercury,  &c.,  in  order  to  form  mirrors. 
[MIRROR.] 

glass-snail,  s. 

Zool. :  Vitrina,  a  genus  of  mollusks,  family  Heli- 
cidse.  Vitrina  pellucida  and  two  other  species 
occur  in  Britain. 

glass-snake,  s. 

Zodl. :  Ophisaurus  ventralis.  A  lizard,  of  the  fam- 
ily Zonuridee,  or  Chalcidee.  From  the  absence  of 
feet,  they  look  like  serpents.  They  are  found  in  this 
country.  The  name  glass-snake  is  supposed  to  allude 
to  the  brittleness  of  their  tail. 

glass-soap,  «.    [GLASS-MAKER'S  SOAP.] 

glass-stainer,  s.  One  who  follows  the  trade  or 
occupation  of  glass-staining. 

glass-staining,  s.  The  art  or  process  of  color- 
ing glass  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 

glass-stopper,  ».  A  stopper  or  stopple  for  bot- 
tles, made  of  glass. 

glass-tears,  s.pl.    [RUPERT'S-DROPS.] 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


glass-tongs 

glass-tongs,  s.  pi.  Grippers  for  hot  bottles,  &c., 
in  course  of  manufacture,  or  for  handling  bottles 
containing  heated  or  freezing  mixtures. 

•glass,  v.  I.    [GLASS,  s.] 

1.  To  see  or  look  at  in  a  glass  or  mirror. 

"  The  formal  youth,  that  knew  no  other  grace 
Or  value,  but  his  title,  and  his  lace, 
Glasses  himself." 

Lr  Estrange:  On  Beaum.  tf-  Flct.  Plays. 

2.  To  reflect  or  show  as  in  a  glass  or  mirror. 

"  Wherein  is  glassed  serenity  of  soul." 

Byron.  Manfred,  ii.  2. 

^.  To  case  or  inclose  in  glass. 
"  Methought  nil  his  senses  were  lockt  in  his  eye, 
As  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy  . 
Who  tend'ring  their  own  worth,  from  whence  they 

were  glasst, 
Did  point  out  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  past." 

Shakesp.:  Lore's  Labor's  Lost,  ii. 

4.  To  cover  as  with  glass ;  to  glaze. 

"  I  have  observed  little  grains  of  silver  to  be  hid  in  the 
-n  ;:I1  cavities,  perhaps  glassed  over  by  a  vitrifying  heat." 
— Bu.le. 

•glass  -Chord,  «.    [Eng.  glass,  and  chord.] 

Music:  A  musical  instrument  with  keys  like  a 
pianoforte,  but  with  bars  of  glass  instead  of  strings 
of  wire. 

glass  -£§,  ».  pl.    [GLASS.]    Spectacles. 

glass '-f  til,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  -ful(l).]  As  much  of 
anything  as  a  glass  will  nold. 

glass  -house,  s.    [Eng  glass,  and  house.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  house  or  building  where  glass  is  made ;  glass- 
works. 

"  I  remember  to  have  met  with  an  old  Roman  mosaic 
composed  of  little  pieces  of  clay  half  vitrified,  and  pre- 
pared at  the  glasshouses." — Addison:  On  Italy. 

2.  A  house  built  entirely  or  chiefly  of  glass  ;  a  con- 
servatory. 

II.  Fig. :  A  position  open  to  attack  or  to  unfavor- 
able criticism :  hence  the  proverb,  Those  who  live 
in  glasshouses  should  not  throw  stones. 

•glass  -1-1?,  adv.    [Eng.  glassy ;  -!».] 

1.  So  as  to  resemble  glass. 

2.  With  glassy  eyes. 

"  Vance  stared  glrtssily  around  him."— Mortimer  CoUint: 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

glass  -I-ness.  *glass  -9 -ness,  s.  [Eng.  glassy; 
-ness.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  glassy,  a  vit- 
reous appearance. 

"Thealassoness  of  the  surface."— Smollett:  France  and 
Italy,  lett.  mi. 

glass  -Ing,  8.    [Eng.  glass; -ing.] 

Leather-manufact. :  The  operation  of  dressing 
leather  ou  the  grain  side  by  a  tool  consisting  of  a 
glass  slip  set  in  a  wooden  handle. 

Glass  -itef,  Glas-ites,  «.  pl.    [For  etymol.  see 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Christian  sect  founded  by  the  Rev. 
JohnGlas-ministerof  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland.  Having  been  deposed,  in  1729,  by  the  Synod 
of  Angus,  he  founded  the  sect  called  after  his  name. 
With  regard  to  faith  he  believed  it  to  be  an  intel- 
lectual act  of  assent  to  the  Divine  testimony.  In 
1753  Mr.  Sandeman,  his  son-in-law,  embraced  his 
opinions,  carrying  them  to  a  more  extreme  length. 
In  1760  the  son-in-law  removed  to  London,  and  in 
1764to  imerica.  Beingbetterknowninthese  places 
than  Mr.  Glas,  the  churches  were  called  Sandeman- 
ian.  [SAXDEMANIANS.] 

glass  -like,  a.    TEng.  glass,  and  like.]    Like  or 
resembling  glass ;  glassy ;  of  a  vitreous  appearance. 
"  For  by  example  most  we  sinned  before, 
And  glasalike  clearness  mixed  with  frailty  bore.'* 
Dryden :  Astrtxa  Redux,  208. 

"glass'-man,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  and  man.]  One  who 
deals  in  glass. 

"The  profit  of  glasses  consists  only  in  a  small  present 
made  by  the  glassman." — Swift. 

glass '-meVal,  «.  [Eng.  glass,  and  metal.]  Glass 
in  fusion  in  the  pot. 

"  Let  proof  be  made  of  the  incorporating  of  copper  or 
brass  with  glassmetal."—  Bacon.-  Physical  Remains. 

glass  -pot,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  andpor.]  The  pot  in 
which  the  frit  is  fused  into  glass.  They  are  made 
of  pure  refractory  clay,  mixed  with  about  one-fifth 
its  weight  of  old  pote  pulverized  by  grinding,  are 
built  up  instead  >of  being  formed  on  a  mold,  and 
baked  by  being  subjected  to  a  white  heat. 

glass  -ware,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  andtcare.]  Articles 
or  utensils  manufactured  of  glass. 

glass'-w5rk,  s.    [Eng.  glass,  and  work.] 

*1.  The  manufacture  of  glass. 

2.  Articles  or  utensils  manufactured  of  glass; 
glassware. 
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:i.  (PL) :  A  place  or  building  where  glass  is  manu- 
factured. 

"  They  crush  the  ashes  into  lumps  like  ti  sto; 
sell  them  to  the  Venetians  for  their  yt<i*,-u 

Kilt  unit    M<W. .,->;. 

'glass -worm,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  and  inorm.]  Aglow- 
worm. 

glass  -wort,  K.    [Eng.  glass,  and  «•»/•/.] 

Hot.:  Salicornia,  a  genus  of  flowerless  ]>iauts 
growing  in  salt  marsln-s. 

"  For  the  fine  glass  we  use  the  purest  of  the  finest  sand, 
and  the  ashes  of  chali  or  gl<isstcort." — Bruiene:  I'M/ya/- 
Errors. 

glass  -f,  *glass-le,  *glas-y,  a.  [English  glass; 
-y ;  -if.] 

1.  Made  of  glass. 

"Honor  is  like  that  glassy  bubble 
That  finds  philosophers  much  trouble." 

lltitler:  Httdibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  ii. 

2.  Resembling  glass  in  luster  or  some  other  qual- 
ity. 

"His  conscience,  like  a  glassy  lake  before, 
Lashed  into  foaming  waves,  begins  to  roar." 

Cowper:  Truth,  259. 

3.  Dull ;  lacking  fire  or  life ;  applied  to  the  eyes, 
glassy-felspar,  s. 

Min..  The  same  as  SANIDIXE  (q.  v.). 

Glas  -ton-bur-?  (t  silent),  s  &a.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Geog. :  A  town  in  Somersetshire,  England,  the 
seat  of  a  celebrated  abbey,  now  in  ruins. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  town  or  abbey 
mentioned  under  A- 

Glastonbury  -thorn,  8. 

Hort.:  A  variety  of  the  common  hawthorn.    Said 

to  have  been  introduced  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey. 

glaub-ap  -a-tlte,  «.    [Eng.  glaub(er),  and  apa- 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Apatite,  in  color  yellowish- 
brown  to  chocolate-brown,  from  Monk's  Island. 


pound.) 

glauber-salt,  glauber's-salt,  s. 

1  Chem.  cfr  Pharm. :  A  name  popularly  given  to 
sodium  sulphate,  NajSOj'lO^O. 

2.  Min.:  The  same  as  MIEABILITE  (q.  v.). 

glau'-ber-lte,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glauber,  and  suff. 
•He  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  mpnoclmic  yellow,  gray,  or  brick-red 
mineral,  of  vitreous  luster  and  white  streak:  its 
hardness,  2'5-3 :  its  specific  gravity,  2'64-2'85.  Com- 
position :  Sulphate  of  soda,  51 1 ;  sulphate  of  lime, 
48-9=100.  Occurs  in  New  Castile  in  Spain,  in  Upper 
Austria,  in  Bavaria,  in  California,  and  in  Peru. 
(Dana.) 

glau-cesc -enge,  s.  [Latin  glau(cus);  suffix 
-escenc  f. ]  The  state  of  being  glauceecent  or  slightly 
sea-green  in  luster. 

glau-fesf  -ent,  a.  [Latin  glaucus,  and  suffix 
ascent.]  [GLAUCOCS.] 

Botany :  Becoming  sea-green.  Hot  very  different 
from  glaucous  (q.  v  ). 

glau'-clc,  a.  [From  Lat.  glauc(ium},  and  Eng., 
<5ic.,  suff.  -ic.] 

Chem.:  Of,  belonging  to,  existing  in,  or  derived 
fromglaucium  (q.  v.). 

*glauclc  acid,  *. 

CJiem.:  The  acid  contained  in  Glaucium  flavum, 
identical  with  f  umaric  acid. 

glau  -Cln,  glau  -glne,  s.  [Lat.  glauc(ium),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  The  alkaloid  contained  in  the  leaves  of 
Glaucium  flat-urn.  The  leaves  are  macerated  with 
acetic  acid,  then  the  juice  is  pressed  out,  boiled,  fil- 
tered, and  the  filtrate  treated  with  lead  nitrate, 
which  precipitates  lead  fumarate.  The  filtrate  is 
treated  with  HjS.  then  the  glaucine  is  precipitated 
with  tannin,  and  the  precipitate  decomposed  by 
chalk.  Glaucine  crystallizes  out  of  water  in  small 
crystalline  scales ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  forms  crystalline  salts. 

tglau  -cine,  a.    [Lat.  glauc(uo);  -inc.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  GLATJCOCS  (q.  v.). 

glau -$I-um,  s.  [Lat.  glaucion ;  Gr.  ijlaukion— 
the  juice  of  a  plant,  probably  the  Horned-poppy, 
Glaucium  corniculatum.] 

Bot.:  \  genus  of   Papaveraceee.     It  consists  of 

K'aucous  poppies  with  yellow  juice.  Theflowersare 
rge,  yellow  or  purple,  the  ovary  two-celled ;  pla- 
centas   two,   seeds   many,   testa   pitted.      Known 
species,  five  or  six. 

glau-c5,  pref.    [Lat.  glaucus;  Gi.  glaukos.] 
Min.,dtc.:  Of  a  glaucous  color. 


glaucus 

glau  -c6-dote,  glau  -c<5  dot,  .<*.  [Ger.  glaucodot: 
pref.  ijlauco-  to.  v.  I.  and  Gr.  dotnx  —  i\  gift.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic,  greenish,  tin-white  min- 
eral of  metallic  luster  and  white  streak;  its  hard- 
ni'->.  r»;  specific  gravity,  6.  Composition:  Sulphur, 
19-4;  arsenic,  45'5;  cobalt,  23'8;  iron,  11-3=100. 
Occurs  in  chlorite  slate  in  the  province  of  Huasco 
in  Chili,  also  in  Sweden.  (Dana,  &c.) 

glau  -co-lite,  ».  [Ger.  ylaucolith:  fret,  glauco- 
(q.  v.  i ;  Gr.  lithos=fi  stone.  ] 

Min.:  A  blue  iirgreeni.~h-t.Tay  variety  of  Scapolito 
from  the  region  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  where  it 
occurs  in  veins  in  granite. 

glau  -c6-ma,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ylnukoma,  from 

?Iaufco>=pale  blue  or  gray,  and    omma=the  eye; 
rom  the  dull  gray  gleam  of  the  eye  affected  by  the 
disease. 

Med. :  A  fault  in  the  eye,  which  change';  the  crys- 
talline humor  into  a  grayish  color,  without  detri- 
ment of  sight,  and  therein  differs  from  what  is 
commonly  understood  by  suffusion.  (Quincy.) 

glau-com -a-tous,  a.  [Latin  g?aucomn;  Gr. 
glaukorna  [GLAUCOMA],  genit.  ylaukomatos,  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ous.\ 

Med.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  having  the  nature  of 
glaucoma  (q.  v.). 

glau  -c&-nite,  s.  [Pref.  glauco-  (q.  v.) ;  n  eupho- 
nious (?),  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).  Named  from 
its  green  color.] 

M in. :  An  amorphous  green  opaque  mineral,  like 
earthy  chlorite,  with  a  dull  or  glistening  luster  ;  its 
hardness,  2;  specific  gravity,  2'2  to  2*4,  It  is  a  hy- 
drous silicate  of  iron  and  potash.  Composition: 
Silica,  49'3;  alumina,  3'6;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  22'7; 
protoxide  of  iron,  6'3;  potash,  8'3,  and  water,  9-6. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  it ;  the  one  the  green 
earth  of  cavities  in  eruptive  rocks,  the  other  the 
green  grains  in  greensand  formation,  or  anything 
similar.  Found  in  many  places. 

glau-c6-nlf-lc,  a.    [Eng.  glauconit(e) ,  -ic.] 

Min.  <t  Geol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  glauconite. 

"Qlauconitic grains  of  greensand." — Nicholson:  Palmtnt. 
ii.  516. 

glau  -co-phan9,  s.  [Pref.  glauco-,  and  phaino  = 
to  make  to  appear.] 

Min. :  An  orthornombic  or  monoclinlc  mineral, 
translucent  or  opaque,  occurring  in  six-sided 
prisms.  Hardness,  3*5 ;  specific  gravity,  3*1 ;  colors, 
lavender,  blue,  bluish-black,  or  grayish;  streak, 
powder,  grayish-blue.  Composition :  Silica,  56" 49 ; 
alumina,  12*23 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  10-91;  protoxide- 


of  manganese,  0'50;  magnesia,  7*97  ;  lime,  2*25  ;  soda 
and  potassa,  9'28.  Occurs  in  the  island  of  Syra,  one 
of  the  Cyclades.  (Dana.) 

glau-c6-pl  -crlne,  s.   [Pref.  glauco-,  andpicrine 

Chem.  :  An  alkaloid  occurring  in  the  root  of  Glau- 
cium flavum.  The  root  is  exhausted  with  acetic 
acid,  then  precipitated  with  ammonia,  redissolved 
in  acetic  acid,  then  precipitated  with  a  solution  of 
oak  bark,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate  with 
chalk,  is  crystallized  out  of  ether.  Glaucopicrine 
forms  granular  needles,  which  are  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  in  water.  When  heated  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  dark  grass-green  color. 
The  salts  of  glaucopicrino  are  crystalline,  and  have 
a  very  bitter  taste. 

glau  c6-pl  -USB,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  glaucap(is)  (q.  v.), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -ino?.] 

Ornith.:  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  the 
Wrattle-crows,  a  sub-family  of  Corvidee.  The  bill  is 
short;  the  culmen  elevated  and  curved  from  the 
base;  the  upper  mandible  entire;  the  wings  short, 
rounded  ;  the  tail  lengthened,  graduated,  or  cuno- 
ated. 

glau-co  -pis,  K.  \Qr.glaukopis  =  having  fierce, 
gleaming  eyes  ;  glaukos  [GLACCUS],  and  ops  —  the 
eye.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Glaucopina?.  Glaucopis  cinerea  occurs  in  New 
Zealand. 

glau-c&-sld  -er-lte,  s.  [Pref.  glauco-,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  aider  ite  (q.  v.)  ;  Ger.  glaukosiderit.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  VIVIAXJTE  (q.  v.). 

glau-co  -Sis,  8.  [Gr.  o(a«fcosis=blindness,  pro- 
duced by  glaucoma  (q.  v.).J 

Path.  :  (For  def.  see  etym.)  . 

=(l) 

.  sh- 

blue. 

glau  -cus,  s.  [Latin  Glaucus;  Greek  glaukos.] 
[GLACCODS.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.:  A  fisherman  of  Anthedon,  in 
Euboea,  who,  seeing  that  a  fish  brought  ashore  so 
recovered  its  strength  by  eating  a  certain  herb  that 
it  was  able  again  to  leap  into  the  water,  had  the 
curiosity  himself  to  taste  the  plant,  which  he  had 
no  sooner  done  than  he  plunged  into  the  deep  and 
became  a  sea  god.  (Ovid:  Metam.  vii.  233,  <fcc.) 


glau  -COUS,  a.    [Lat.  glaucus;   Gr.  glaukos= 
glancing  silver,  (2)  pale  blue,  gray.] 
Bot.  :  Sea-green,  dull  green,  passing  into  grayi 


fate     fat,    fare,     amidst,     -what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    heT,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p5t, 
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2.  Zodl.  (of  the  farm  glaucns) :  A  genus  of  Xudi- 
branchiate  Gasteropoda,  family  .33olida>.  The  am 
mal  is  elongated  and  slender,  with  the  foot  linear 
and  channeled,  the  tentacles  four,  the  gills  slender, 
and  supported  on  three  pairs  of  lateral  lobes. 
Known  species,  seven ;  floating  on  seaweed  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  their  food  being  small  sea- 
jellies.  Mr.  C.  Bennett,  who  captured  Ulaucvs 
hi-fiii'tfryahu  in  a  towing  net,  inlat.  4*  26  N.,  long. 
19  30  \V.,  describes  its  beauty  as  remarkable.  The 
upper  parts  were  of  a  brilliant  red  color,  the  lower 
ones  pearly  white, 
glaum,  f.  i.  To  snatch  greedily. 

"To  hear  the  thuds,  and  see  the  cluds, 
O'  clans  frae  woods,  in  tartan  duds, 
Wha  glaumed  at  kingdoms  three,  man." 

Burns:  Battle  of  Sheriff  Muir. 

0laiiT.  s.    TLat.  ala 
froi 

(Ast 


only,  from  ghntkvs.]    [GLAUCOUS.] 

Bot. :  Sea-milkwort,  agenus  of  P.rimulacece,  family 
Primulidte.  Flowers  small,  axillary  sessile,  white, 
or  pink ;  calyx  five-parted,  colored ;  corolla  want- 
ing; stamens  five,  hypogynous,  alternate  with  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx ;  ovary  subglobose ;  style  filiform ; 
stigma  obtuse ;  capsule  five-valvod,  few-seeded. 

*glave,  «.    [GLAIVE.] 

*glaved,  a.  [Eng.  glav(e) ;  -ed]  Armed  with  a 
glaive. 

*glav  -er,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  babble,  to  jabber. 

2.  To  flatter. 

"  A.glarering  council  is  as  dangerous  as  a  wheedling 
priest  or  a  flattering  physician."— L' Estrange. 

B.  Trans. :  To  flatter,  to  wheedle,  to  cheat. 
*glav -er-er,  s.    [Eug.  glaver;  -er.]     A  flatterer, 

a  wncedler,  a  parasite. 

"These  glauerers  gone,  myself  to  rest  T  laid." 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  407. 

*glay  -more,  s.    [CLAYMORE.] 

*glay-men,  *gley-myn,  v.  t.  [A  variant  of 
CLAM  (q.  v.).]  [CLAMMY.]  To  make  sticky  or 
clammy. 

*glay-mous,  «.     [GLAYMEN.]     Sticky,  clammy. 

*glay  mous-ness,  *gley-mowse-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
gleymous;  -ness.]  Stickiness,  clamminess. 

glaze,  *glase,  *glas-en,  *glas-yn,  verb  t.  &  i. 
[GLASS,  s. ;  cf.  Icel.  rjl<Ksa=to  polish;  M.  H.  Ger. 
glasen=to  glaze.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  furnish  with  glass,  as  a  window;  to  cover 
with  a  sheet  of  glass ;  as,  to  glaze  a  window  or 
a  picture. 

2.  To  furnish  with  windows  of  glass. 

3.  To  overlay  with  glass,  or  a  substance  resem- 
bling glass ,  to  cover  with  a  vitreous  substance. 

"For  its  aptness  to  vitrify,  and  serve  the  potters  to 
glaze  their  earthen  vessels,  the  miners  call  pottern  ore." 
—Boyle:  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  323. 

4.  To  overlay  or  overspread  with  anything  shin- 
ing and  transparent  like  glass ;  to  make  glassy. 

"  Sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  intire,  to  many  objects." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  2. 

5.  To  make  smooth  or  glossy ;  to  polish ;  as,  to 
glaze  cloth,  &c. 

"As  they  have  a  method  of  glazing  it,  it  is  more  dura- 
ble."— Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  glassy ;  to  assume  a  dull, 
glassy  appearance;  to  become  overspread  with  a 
semi-transparent  film. 

"A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread, 
And  fired  his  glazing  eye." 

Scott:  Marmlon,  vi.  32. 

glaze,  s.  [GLAZE,  t>.]  A  vitrifiablo  composition 
for  covering  earthenware  or  porcelain.  Glaze  on 
earthenware  has  several  objects :  (1)  To  render  the 
ware  impermeable  to  liquids,  (2)  To  impart  luster, 
(3)  To  preserve  colors  and  patterns.  In  cookery 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  white  of  eggs,  or  strong 
gravy  or  jelly  boiled  down  to  the  consistency  of  a 
thin  cream,  and  used  to  cover  pastry,  &c.,  with  a 
glossy,  shinfng  coating.  In  painting  it  is  used  for 
any  kind  of  varnish  intended  to  preserve  the  pict- 
ure from  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  add 
brilliancy  to  the  colors. 

"It  is  late  in  the  day  to  discuss  the  chromatic  range  of 
Sir  Joshua's  palette,  or  to  argue  about  his  mixtures,  and 
his  glazes."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

glaze-dew,  s. 

Bot.:  Stilbum;  a  genus  of  hypomycetous  fungi. 

glaze-kiln, «. 

Pottery :  A  kiln  in  which  glazed  biscuit-ware  is 
placed  for  firing.  It  is  analogous  to  the  glost-oven 
(q.  v.). 
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glazed,  />".  pnr.  or  <t.    [GLAZE,  i>.] 

glazed-board,  s.  A  kind  of  mill-board  having  a 
hard,  smooth  surface,  to  givo  a  smooth  face  to  tin- 
paper  or  fabric  pressed  between  such  boards. 

*glaz-en,  «.  [A.  S.  f/hesen.']  Resembling  gla.-s; 
glassy,  glass-like,  vitreous. 

glaz  er,  s,  [Eng.  <jlaz(e"),v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  glazes;  as— 

(1)  A  cutler  s  or  lapidary  s  whec-1  of  a  grade  be- 
tween the  grinding  and  the  polishing.    It  is  made 
of  discs  of  wood  so  arranged  as  to  present  the  grain 
outwardly,  that  is,  radially.    Tho  wooden  surface 
is  fed  with  emery-cake.     Mahogany,  oak,  apple, 
beech,  or  birch  are  employed.    Other  glazer«  have 
a  covering  of  leather  or  a  cap  of  lead  or  tin  alloy  to 
carry  the  emery  for  grinding  or  glazing  cutlery. 

(2)  A  calendering  or  calico-smoothing  wheel. 

glaz-Ie,  a.  [Eng.  glaz(e);  -ie  =  ~y.'}  Glittering; 
as  smooth  as  glass. 

"Tho'  nowthou's  dowie,  stiff,  and  crazy, 
An'  thy  auld  hide's  as  whit«'«  a  daisy, 
I've  seen  thee  dappl't  sleek,  an'  glazie." 

Burns:  Fanner  to  His  Auld  .Mare  Maggff. 

gla  -zier  {zier  as  zhfir),  s.    [Eng.  glaz(e);  -ier] 

1.  Lit. :  One  whose  trade  or  business  it  is  to  glaze 
windows,  picture  frames,  &c. ;  one  who  sets  glass 
in  windows,  &c. 

"The  panes  of  glasswork  are  set  and  fastened  by  the 

'azier."— Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 
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*2.  Fig.  :  An  eye. 

"You're  out  with  your  glaziers."  —  Broome:   A  Jovial 
Crew,  act.  ii. 
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iUKlli1,   uy  wjiiuu  it  la  uciu    utri/wtsoii   tut'  uilgCrS  aim 

:uided,  and  haying  swiveled  at  its  lower  end  a 
iiolder  or  block,  in  which  a  small  diamond  witli  one 
of  its  natural  angles  exposed  is  inserted. 

glazier's  knife,  s.  A  knife  used  by  glaziers  in 
clearing  out  the  remains  of  old  panes  from  the 
fillisters  of  sash,  and  puttying  in  new  ones.  Such 
knives  are  known  as  hacking,  stopping,  and  putty 
knives. 

glazier's  point,  s.  A  small,  triangular  piece  of 
tin  plate,  employed  to  secure  a  pane  of  glass  in  the 
sash  previous  to  puttying. 

glazier's  vice,  s. 

Plumbing:  An  apparatus  for  forming  leaden  bars 
for  the  reception  of  window-glass.  The  bar  is 
called  a  came,  and  the  mode  of  glazing  is  called 
fret-work. 

glaz'-Ing,  *glas-ynge,  pr.  par.,o.  A  «.    [GLAZE, 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Tho  act  or  process  of  setting  glass  in  window 
sashes,  picture  frames,  &c. ;   the  art  or  trade  of  a 
glazier. 

"  Nay,  in  spite  of  constant  glazing  and  tiling,  the  rain 
perpetually  drenched  the  apartments." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  a  glazed  or  shining  appear- 
ance to,  resembling  that  of  glass ;  the  act  of  cover- 
ing with  a  glaze,  as  potters'  ware,  pastry,  &c. 

3.  The  act  of  polishing  metal  on  a  wheel  dusted 
with  polishing-powder. 

4.  The  act  of  spreading  a  semi-pellucid  cover  over 
a  painting  to  soften  asperities. 

5.  The  act  or  process  of  giving  a  glazed  or  glossy 
surface  to  gunpowder.    All  good  powder  is  glazed 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  more  perfectly  resist  moist- 
ure and  bear  transportation. 

*6.  Glasswork;  glazed  windows. 

glazing-machine,  s.  A  press  with  two  polished 
rollers  to  calender  paper. 

glazing- wheel,  s.  A  wooden  wheel  covered  with 
leather  charged  with  emery,  and  used  by  cutlers, 
especially  for  grinding  and  sharpening  knives, 
tools,  &c.  It  is  also  used  instead  of  filing  for  level- 
ing and  surfacing  many  metallic  articles;  for  re- 
moving the  scale  from  casting,  and  for  trimming- 
small  castings,  such  as  builders'  hardware.  A 
wooden  wheel  without  any  covering  is  used  by  lap- 
idaries in  smoothing  soft  and  rounded  stones. 
These  wheels  are  used  with  flour-emery  and  water. 

glead(l),*.    [GLEDE.] 

glead(2),s.    [GLEED] 

gleam,  8.  [A.  S.  ofcem,  glcem;  cogn.  with  O.  S. 
glimo=  brightness ;  O.  H.  Ger.  glimo—a.  glow-worm ; 
allied  to  glmv  and  glimmer. ~\ 

1.  A  flash  or  shoot  of  light;  a  gleam,  a  ray;  a 
little  stream  of  light ;  brightness,  splendor,  luster. 

"  For  this  in  Autumn  searched  the  blooming  waste, 
Nor  lost  one  sunny  gleamt  for  this  sad  fate?" 

Thomson:  Autumn,  1,187. 
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2.  A  short  or  sudden  glimpse  or  sight;  a  ray. 

^T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  grZ0am.* 
>!•<  r.  nil/.  .-Did  lii-niii  :  "Certain  portions  of  light  arn 
designated  by  these  terms,  but  the  ijhnin.  anil  prnn- 
uit-r  are  indefinite;  the  ray  and  beam-  are  definite. 
'the  gleam  is  properly  the  commencement  of  light, 
or  that  portion  of  opening  light  which  interrupts 
the  darkness;  the  glimmer  is  an  unsteady  ptoan: 
ray  and  beftni  are  portions  of  light  which  emanali* 
from  some  luminous  body  :  the  former  from  all  lu- 
minous bodies  in  general,  the  latter  more  particu- 
larly from  the  sun.  .  .  .  Gleam  and  ray  may  be 
applied  figuratively;  beam  only  in  the  natural 
sense,  a  gleam  of  light  may  break  in  on  the  be- 
nighted understanding,  but  a  glimmer  of  light 
rather  confuses."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synvn.) 

gleam  (l)  ,  v.  i.  &  t  .   [GLEAM  ,  s.  ] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  dart  or  throw  gleams  or  rays  of  light;  to 
shine,  to  glimmer. 

"  '  Now  Thyrza  gazes  on  that  moon  '  — 
Alas,  it  gleamed  upon  her  grave!' 

Byron:  One  Struggle  More. 

2.  To  shine,  to  glitter. 

"The  field  all  iron  cast  a  gleaming  brown, 
Nor  wanted  clouds  of  foot,  nor  on  each  horn, 
Cuirassiers  all  in  steel  for  standing  tight." 

Milton:  P.  B.,  iii.  326. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  shoot  or  dart  out  as  flashes  of  light. 
"Dying  eyes  gleamed  forth  their  ashy  lights." 

Shakesp.  :  Kape  of  Lunrece,  1,378. 

'gleam  (2)  ,  *gleame,  *gleme,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.oihw 
=a  handful,  as  of  reaped  corn.]  [GLEAN,  v.  I  lo 
glean  :  to  gather  up  ears  of  corn  which  have  Doou 
passed  over. 

"  To  Bfeame  corne,  spicilegere."—  Levins:  Xanipulus  Vo- 
cabttlorum. 

gleam  (3),  t).  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Falconry:  To  disgorge  filth,  »s  a  hawk. 

*gleam  -er,  s.  [Eng.  gleam  (2),-er.]  A  gleaner. 
"G/eamerof  come.  Spicileous."  —  Huloet. 

*gleam  -9,  a.  [English  gleam;  -j/.]  Emitting 
gleams  or  flashes  of  light;  darting  out  beams  of 
light;  gleaming;  radiant. 

"The  gleamjj  streaks  of  purple  morn." 

Mickle:  TheLusiad,  v. 

glean,  *glene,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Old  Fr.  glener;  Fr.. 
glaner,  from  Low  Lat.  gleno,  from  glena,  glenna,. 
gelina,  or  gelima—&  handful;  from  A.  S.  gilm=a. 
handful  of  gathered  corn.]  [GLEAM  (2),  v.\ 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

I.  To  gather,  as  ears  of  corn  which  have  been 
passed  over  on  the  cornfield. 

'-'.  To  gather  ears  of  corn  from. 

"With  smiling  patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 
T#  glean  Palremon's  iields." 

Thomson.  Autumn,  217. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  gather  together  ;  to  collect. 

''Gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one." 

Shakesp.  .  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  acquire,  to  gain,  to  obtain. 


"  Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  therein  gleaned." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  8. 

3.  To  collect  or  bring  together  from    scattered 
sources  ;  to  pick  up  here  and  there. 

"  Our  humbler  Muse, 
[Who]  only  reads  the  public  news 
And  idly  utters  what  she  gleans." 

Whitehead:   Variety. 

i.  To  conclude  ;  to  infer. 

"  Gather 

So  much  as  from  occasions  you  may  glean, 
If  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  Ii.  2. 

*5.  To  strip  ;  to  make  bare. 

"  Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  assays." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  gather  stalks  or  ears  of  corn  which 
have  been  left  on  the  cornfield. 

"  She  came  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the  reapers." 
—  Kuth  iii.  3. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  gather  or  pick  up  from  various  sources 
or  with  difficulty. 

"  Piecemeal  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that  ; 
Glean  on,  and  gather  up  the  whole  estate." 

Pope:  Satires  of  Dr.  Donne,  ii.  90. 

*glean(l),«.  [GLEAN,  v.]  A  collection  or  bundle, 
as  of  corn,  made  by  gleaning. 

"  The  gleans  of  yellow  thime  distend  his  thighs." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  Georyioiv.  267. 


boll,     b<5y;     po~ut,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     shin,     beneli;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  £, 
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glean -er,  8.    [Eng.  glean,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  gleaus  or  gathers  corn  after  the 
reapers. 

"Ou  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the  gleaner's  way." 

Scott:  Lord  nf  the  Isles,  i.     (Introd.) 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  collects  assiduously  from  vari- 
ous sources. 

"An  ordinary  coffee-house  gleaner  in  the  city  is  an  ar- 
rant statesman." — Locke. 

gle'-ba,  s.    [Lat.=a  lump  of  earth,  glebe.] 
Sot. :  The  same  as  GLEBULA,  1. 

glebe,  s.  [Fr.  gtebe,  from  Lat.  gleba=&  clod  of 
earth,  soil;  Sp.  &  Ital.  gleba.} 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Land,  soil,  ground,  turf. 

"  Great  Eusham's  fertile  glebe  what  tongue  hath  not  ex- 
tolled?" Drayton:  Polyalbion,  s.  13. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*3.  A  lump,  mass,  or  concretion. 
*'  Oongelable  again  by  cold  into  brittle  glebes  or  crys- 
tals. "  —Arbuthnot. 

II.  Technically: 

I,  Law :  The  land  possessed  as  part  of  the  revenue 
of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

f2.  Mining:  A  tract  of  land  containing  some 
mineral  ore. 

glebe-land,  s.    The  same  as  GLEBE,  II.  1. 

glebe -leas,  a.  [Eng.  glebe;  -Jess.]  Destitute  of 
a  glebe ;  having  no  glebe. 

•gle-bOS'-I-tjf,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  glebositas, 
from  glebosus.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
jrlebona. 

*gleb  -Ous,  a.  [Lat.  glebosus,  from  gleba=a  clod, 
soil;  Sp.  r/tefto8o.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
turf  or  soil;  turfy. 

gle -bu-la  (pi.  gle-bu-lffl),  s.  [Lat.=a  small 
clod  or  lump  of  earth,  a  clod;  diiniu.  of  gleba— a 
lamp  of  earth,  a  clod.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  The  peridium  or  fleshy  part  of  certain 
fungals,  the  same  as  GLEBA  (q.  v.). 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  Gen.:  Masses  in  appearance  like  crumbs.    (B. 
Brown,  1874.) 

(2)  Specially: 

(a)  Little  roundish  elevations  of  the  thallus  of 
lichens. 
(6)  The  spores  of  certain  fungals.  (Treas.  of  Sot.) 

gleb'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  gleb(e) :  -y.]  Containing  or 
consisting  of  soil  or  turf ;  fertile,  fruitful. 

"You  dwelling  safe  in  gleby  Troy,  the  Greeks*  retire 
their  force."  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  Hi. 

gle  chd  -ma,  s.  [From  Lat.  glechon;  Gtr. glechon 
=a  plant,  the  Pennyroyal  (Mentha  pulegium).] 

Bot. :  A  Linnaean  genus  of  Labiates,  tribe  Ne- 
petom.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a  sub-genus  of  Nepeta. 
Ground  Ivy,  Glechonia  hederacea  of  the  older 
Floras,  is  now  Rencrally  called  Nepeta  glechoma. 
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I.  Ordinary  Lano 

1.  Joy,  mirth,  merriment,  delight,  gayrty. 

"The  ancient  bard  his  (/lee  repressed." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  12. 

2.  Music;  minstrelsy. 
*3.  Game,  sport. 

"  Y  wot  no  gumeth  the  no  gle." 

Legen'1  uf  St.  Gregory,  162. 

*1.  Metaphorically  applied  to  a  struggle  of  any 
kind;  a  battle;  a  contest, 

"  Thocht  in  to  the  Forest  to  ly,— 
And  with  trawaill,  and  stalwart  fycht, 
Chace  Dowglas  out  off  the  countr£ 
Bot  othyr  wayis  then  yield  the  gle." 

Barbmir,  ii.  701, 

II.  Music:  A  composition  for  voices  in  harmony, 
consisting  of  two  or  more  contrasted  movements, 
with  the  parts  so  contrived  that  they  may  be  termed 
a  series  of  interwoven  melodies.  It  may  be  written 
for  three  or  more  voices,  either  equal  or  mixed  ;  but 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  only  one  voice 
to  a  part.  It  may  be  designed  with  or  without  in- 
strumental accompaniment,  and  set  to  words  in 
any  style—  amatory,  bacchanalian,  pastoral,  didac- 
tic, comic,  or  serious.  As  a  composition  the  glee 
appears  to  havehistorically  followed  the  catch,  and 
to  nave  had  its  origin  at  the  time  when  part-singing 
began  to  be  revived.  (Stainer.  <&  Barrett.) 

glee-club,  s.    A  society  formed  for  the  practice 
and  performance  of  glees  and  part-songs. 
*glee-maiden,  s,    A  female  dancer  and  singer. 


"  The  jongieura,  or  jugglers,  as  we  learn  from  the  elab- 
orate work  of  the  late  Mr.  Strutt  on  the  sports  and  pas- 
times of  the  people  of  England,  used  to  call  in  the  aid  of 


various  assistants,  to  render  these  performances  as  capti- 
vating* as  possible.  The  glee-maiden  was  a  necessary 
attendant.  Her  duty  was  tumbling  and  dancing;  and, 
therefore,  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Saint  Mark's  Gos- 
states  Herodias  to  have  vaulted  or  tumbled  before 


Sing  Herod.    In  Scotland  these  poor  women  seem, « 
en  bonds-women  to  their  i 


gle  -Chon,  s.  [Latin  glechon;  Greek  glechon.'} 
[ULECHOMA.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Labiates,  tribe  Melisseae.  Gle- 
c/wm  spathulatits  is  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic. 

glede  (1),  gled,  s.  [A.  S.  gleda=a,  kite;  lit.  =  the 
glider,  from  the  motion  of  the  bird;  glidan  =  to 
glide.]  The  kite. 

"I  am  as  hungry  as  a  gled,  my  bonny  dow." — Scott; 
Waverlcy,  ch.  ilii. 


*glede  (2),  gleed,  gleid,  s.     [A.  S.  gttd,  from 

?l<Jwan  =  to  glow ;  Dut. glQde.  from  gloe  =  to  glow  ; 
eel. pWdA;   Sw.gl&i;   O.  H.  Ger.  gluot,  glOt;  Dan. 
glQ&A 

1.  A  burning  coal. 

2.  A  fire. 

gledge,  s,  [A  softened  form  of  gley  or  gleg.}  A 
sly  look. 

gledge,  v.  i.  [GLEDGE,  s.}  To  look  slyly  at  any 
one ;  to  look  askance  or  cunningly. 

"The  next  time  that  ye  send  or  bring  ony  body  here,  let 
them  be  gentles  allenarly,  without  ony  fremd  servants, 
like  that  chield  Leckhard,  to  be  gledging  and  gleeing 
,  about,  and  looking  to  the  wrang  side  of  ane's  housekeep- 
ing, to  the  discredit  of  the  family." — Scott:  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  ch.  uvi. 

glS-dltsch'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Gottlieb 
Gleditsch,  a  German  botanist,  who  in  1753  published 
a  classification  of  fungi.] 

1.  Bot-:  A  genus  to  f    Osesalpinieae,  tribe  Dimor- 
phandreae.     Gleditsichia  triacantha  or  triacanthos 
is  the  Acacia  or  Honey-locust  of  this  country. 

2.  PaloRObot. :    The  genus  is  believed  to  occur  in 
the  Pliocene  of  Europe. 

glee,  *gle,  *gleo,  *gleowe,  *gleu,  *glewe, 
*glu,  *glye,  s.  [A.  S.  gleow,  gle6,  gliw^joy,  mirth, 
music ;  cogn.  with  led*  gly—g\QQ.} 


-   . -  -  . even 

at  a  late  period,  to  have  been  bonds-women  to  their  mas- 
ters."— Scott:  Xote  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  6. 

*glee  -craft,  *gleo-craeft,  s.  [A.  S.  glefar&ft.'] 
The  science  or  knowledge  of  music. 

*'Seiden  that  he  wes  god  of  alle  gleocrceften." 

Layamon,  i.  299. 

gleed,  s.  [GLEDE  (2),  *.]  A  flame;  a  burning 
coal ;  a  fire ;  a  spark. 

"  Not  a  gleed,  of  fire,  then,  except  the  bit  kindling  peat.'* 
—Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxvi. 

*glee -dream,  *gleo-dreme,  subst.     [A.  S.  gieo- 
dredm.}    Merriment  caused  by  music;  minstrelsy. 
"  Mid  drinchen  and  mid  murie  gleodreme." 

Layamon,  i.  77. 

glee  -f ul,  a.  [Eng.  glee;  -/«*(/).]  Full  of  glee 
or  merriment ;  merry;  gay. 

"My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'stthou  sad, 
When  everything  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast?  " 

Shakesp.;  Titus  Andronicits,  ii.  3. 

glee  -ful-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  gleeful ;  -ly.}  In  a  glee- 
ful manner;  merrily,  gaily. 

"  Farmer  and  fox-hunter  alike  have  gone  gleefully 
through  the  month."— London  Field. 

*gleek,  s.    [A.  S.  glig,  gligg.~\ 

1.  A  scoff;  a  mocking;  a  jest. 

'"What  will  you  give  us?'  'No  money,  but  the  gleek; 
I  will  give  you  the  minstrel.'  " — Shakesp.;  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  iv.  5. 

2.  A  game  of  cards  played  by  three  persons  with 
forty-four  cards,   each    hand    having  twelve,  and 
eight  being  left  for  the  stock.    To  gleek  was  a  term 
used  in  the  gamo  for  gaining  a  decisive  advantage; 
to  be  gleeked  was  the  contrary.    A  gleek  was  three 
of  the  same  cards  in  one  hand  together. 

"  Honest  gleek,  ruff  and  honors  diverted  the  ladies  at 
Christmas."—  Evelyn:  Mundus  Muliebris.  t,Pref.) 

3.  Three  of  anything. 

4.  A  sly  or  enticing  glance  of  the  eye. 

"A  pretty  gleek  coming  from  Pallas'  eye." 

Beaum.  tf  Flet.:  Maid  in  the  Mill,  I,  2. 

*gle€k,  r.  i.  &  t.    [GLEEK,  *.] 

A.  Intrans.;  To  mock;  toscotf;  to  sneer;  to  idle 
about. 

"Nay,  lean  gleek  upon  occasion." — Shakesp.,  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  ili.  1. 

B.  Trans.:  To  gain  a  decisive  advantage  over  one 
in  the  game  of  gleek.    [GLEEK,  «.,  2.] 

*glee'-man,  *gle-man,  *gleo  man,  *glew-man, 
*glu  man,  s.  [A.  S.  gledman.]  A  minstrel. 

*'  Loud  these  Saxon  gleemen 
Sang  to  slaves  the  songs  of  freemen." 

Longfellow:  A'orman  Baron. 

"gleen,  i\  i.  [Prob.a  variation  of  gleam  (1),  v.,as 
glean  is  of  gleam  (2),]  [GLEAM  (2),  GLEAN,  v.]  To 
gleam ;  to  shine ;  to  glitter. 

"  Those  who    .    .    . 

Bend  stubborn  steel,  and  harden  gleening  armor, 
Acknowledge  Vulcan's  aid." 

Prior.-  Hymn  to  Jupiter. 


ith  their  sport." 
'"*/'ifil».  hk.  ii.,  s.  4. 


gleyed 

•glee  -sdme,  <i.    [English  <jlv?:  -.itwie.]    Gleeful, 

inrrry.  joyous. 

••  '/'/('.  sm/n'  hunters,  pletiseil  with  their  sport." 
llfiifiK-:   Itfitittni/''       ' 

gleet,  s.    [GLEET,  v.] 

Pathol.:  A  transparent  mucous  discharge  from 
the  urethra,  occurring  in  gonorrhoea  ;  a  thin  ichor 
running  from  a  sore. 

•gleet,  f.  i.    [Prob.  from  glide  (q.  v.).]    [GLET.] 

1.  To  drip  or  ooze,  as  a  discharge  from  a  sore. 

2.  To  run  slowly. 

gleet  -f,  a.  [Eng.  gleet;  -y.]  Resembling  gleet  ; 
thin,  limpid,  ichorous. 

gleg,  a.    [Icel.  j//o(;j7r=sharp,  utteutivi.1.  ] 

1.  Sharp,  quick,  smart  ;  on  the  alert. 

"He's  yleg  eneuch  at  the  broadsword  and  target."  — 
Soo«:  Wartrletl,  ch.  lliii. 

2.  Sharp,  keen  ;  applied  to  edged  tools  ;  as.  a  glvg 
razor. 

3.  Attentive. 

4.  Eager,  keen. 

glel-chen  -e-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gleichentia), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -etc.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Polypodiacese  (Ferns),  sometimes 
made  a  distinct  order,  Gleichenacese.  The  spore 
cases  are  dorsal,  with  a  transverse,  occasionally 
oblique,  ring,  nearly  sessile,  and  bursting  length- 
wise internally  ;  spores  oblong  or  kidney-shaped. 
(Lindley.) 

glel-Chen.  -!-$,,  s.  [Named  after  Baron  P.  F. 
Von  Gleichen.a  German  botanist.] 

Bot  .  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gleichenesp 
(q.  v.).  They  are  found  in  or  near  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres.  They  are  pretty  ferns.  The 
rhizomes  of  Gleichenia  hermanii  are  sometimes 
eaten. 

glel-chen-I-a  -96-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  glei- 
cheni(a)t  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -oceee.] 

Bot.:  An  old  order  of  Ferns,  adopted  by  Lindley 
in  his  Natural  System  of  Botany,  but  in  his  Vege- 
table Kingdom  reduced  to  the  tribe  Gleicheneee 
(q.v.). 

gleid,  8.      [GLEED.] 

glen,  s.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  gleanu=&  valley,  a  glenj 
Welsh  &  Corn,  glyn  ;  cf  .  Welsh  glan=a  brink,  a  side, 
a  bank.]  A  narrow  valley  or  depression  between 
two  hills  ;  a  dale. 

"  That  violent  commotion,  which  o'erthrew 
In  town,  and  city,  and  sequestered  :'/'", 
Altar  and  cross." 

Wordstforth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

gle  -ne,  e.    [Gr.  glene=the  eye  ball  ;   the  pupil  of 
the  eye.] 
Anatomy: 

1.  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

2.  Any  slight  depression  or  cavity  in  a  bone  which 
receives  another  bone  in  articulation.     A  deeper 
one  is  called  cotyle.     (Parr.) 

glen-li  vat,  glen-It  -vet,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  kind 
of  whisky,  so  named  from  Glenlivat,  in  Bauffshire. 
Scotland,  where  it  was  first  made. 

gle-no-,  pref.    [GLESE.] 
Anat.:  Shallow. 
gleno-humeral,  s. 

Anat.:  Connected  with  the  shoulders,  and  shal- 
low. There  is  a  gleno-humeral  ligament. 

gle  -n61d,s.  [Gr.  gk"»c=the  pupil  of  the  eye.  the 
eye  ball,  the  socket  of  a  joint,  and  eidofl=form.l 

Anat.  :  Having  the  joint  shallow,  as  opposed  to 
cotyloid,  or  deep.  There  are  a  glenoid  cavity  of 


the  scapula,  a  glenoid  fossa  of  the  temporal 

and  a  glenoid  lig 

scapula. 


ligament  between  the  clavicle  and 


The  ylfiioid  cavity  of  the  scapula  is  shallow." — Trans. 
^m«r.  Philat.  Society,  vol.  liii.,  p.  199  (1873). 

gle-no-tre-mi  -teg,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  glene  [GLENE], 
and  trema,  treme=that  which  is  pierced  through,  a 
hole.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Comatulids  from  the 
Chalk. 

gley,  r.  i.  [Icel.  glugga—to  stare;  Sw.  p(ia=to 
glance;  Dan.  g(o«=to  stare.] 

1.  To  look  askance ;  to  squint. 

"  Sco  gleied,  als  saia  the  bok." 

Cursor  Jfunrfi,3,86L 

2.  To  overlook  things. 

gley,  s.  [GLEY,  r.]  A  squint  or  oblique  look  or 
glance. 

gley,  a- gley,  adv.  [GLEY,  verb.]  A  squint; 
askance ;  on  one  side,  obliquely. 

gleyed,  gley-lt,  gleed,  gleid,  a.    [GLEY,  «.] 

1.  Squint-eyed,  squinting.    (Wallace,  vi.  466.) 

2.  Oblique,  not  direct. 

IT  To  gang  gleyed :  To  go  out  of  the  right  way. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      w$,     wSt,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    str,     marine;   g6,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s&n;     mote,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cflr,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    os  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


gleyedness 


gleyed-ness,  gleid-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gleyed  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  squint-eyed;  oblique- 
ness. 


gli  -9,  dine, 
[GLTJTIN.] 


,  s,  [Gr.  glia,  fyJoia=glue.J 


glib,  *gllbb,  a.  &  adv.  [A  shortened  form  of 
glibber}/  (q.  v.) ;  Dut.  glibberig=s\iiwury ;  glibberen 
=to  slide.] 

*A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Smooth,  slippery;  of  such  a  nature  that  a  body 
can  slide  easily  upon  it. 

*2.  Slippery ;  easily  moved  or  slid  along. 

"The  parts  of  a  body  compounded  by  it  are  close, 
catching,  flowing  slowly,  glibb."—Digby:  Of  Bodies, 
ch.  xiv. 

3.  Voluble  or  fluent  of  speech. 

"I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art 
To  speuk  and  purpose  not." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

4.  Easily  and  fluently  spoken  or  uttered. 

"How  smooth,  persuasive,  plausible  and  glib, 
From  holy  lips  is  dropped  the  specious  fib." 

Criticisms  on  the  Kolliad,  pt.  ii.     The  Lyars. 

B.  As  adv.:  Glibly,  smoothly,  easily. 

"Habakkuk  brought  him  a  smooth  strong  rope  com- 
pactly twisted  together,  with  a  noose  that  slips  as  glib  as 
a  birdcatcher's  gin."—Arbuthnot. 

glib-gabbet,  a.    Smooth  and  ready  in  speech. 

"An*  that  glib-gabbet  Highland  Baron, 

The  Laird  o'  Graham." 

Burns;  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer. 

*gin>,  s.    [Ir.  &  Gael.] 

1.  (For  definition  see  extract.) 

"The  Irish  have  from  the  Scythians  mantles  and  long 
glibs;  which  is  a  thick  curled  bush  of  hair  hanging  down 
over  their  eyes,  and  monstrously  disguising  them." — 
Spenser:  Present  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  A  man  wearing  such  a  bush  of  hair. 

*gllb,  v.  t.  [Formed  from  lib  (q.  v.),  with  the  A.  S. 
pref.  ge-.~]  To  castrate,  to  lib,  to  geld,  to  emasculate. 
"I'll  geld  them  all:  fourteen  they  shall  not  see, 
To  bring  false  generations;  they  are  coheirs, 
And  I  had  rather  glib  myself,  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

*gllb -bSr-j?,  a.    [GLIB,  a.] 

1.  Slippery,  fickle,  uncertain. 

"My  love  is  glibbery,  there  is  no  hold  on't."—  Marston. 

2.  Glib,  smooth-tongued,  voluble,  fluent. 

"What,  shall  thy  lubrical  and  glibbery  Muse 
Live,  as  she  were  defunct." 

Ben  Jonson.-  Poetaster,  v.  3. 

*gllb  -bin,  s.    [GLIB,  s.]    A  woman  who  wore  a 

"They  go  bareheaded  and  are  called  glibs,  the  women 
glibbins."—  Qainsford:  Glory  of  England. 

glib  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  glib:  -ly.]  In  a  glib  man- 
ner; smoothly,  volubly,  readily. 

pleaded  so  glibly  the  cause  of  an- 
Longfellote:  Miles  Sta.nd.ish,  vi. 
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glide,  «.    [GLIDE,  r.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  gliding  or  moving  along 
smoothly  and  gently,  without  noise,  apparent  ef- 
fort. or  violence  ;  a  smooth  and  easy  motion  over  a 
level  surface  produced  without  change  of  step. 

"  The  prey  at  last  ensnared,  he  dreadful  darts, 
With  rapid  glide,  along  the  leaning  line." 

Thomson:  Summer,  276. 

2.  Music  *  Phonal.:  The  joining  of  two  successive 
sounds  without  articulation  ;  a  slur. 

gild  -er,  s.  [Eng.  glid(e);  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  glides. 

"The  glaunce  into  my  heart  did  glide; 
Hey  ho  the  glider." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calender;  August. 

glide  -wSrt,  s.    [Eng.  glide,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  :  \  labiate  plant,  Galeopsis  tetrahit. 
gild  -Ing,  ]>r.par.,a.&s,    [GLIDE,  v.] 
A.  <t  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See   the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.   Lang.:   The  act  of   moving  gently  and 
smoothly. 

II.  Aitnt.:  A  term  applied  to  the  kind  of  move- 
ment in  which  the  surfaces  of  adjacent  bones  are 
displaced  without  any  accompanying  angular  or 
rotatory  motion.  Example,  the  advance  and  retreat 
of  th  3  lower  jaw.    (Quain.) 

gild  -ing-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  gliding:  -ly.]  In  a 
gliding  manner  ;  smoothly,  easily,  gently. 

"The  light  seemed  glidingly  to  mount  the  wall."  — 
C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxvii. 

*gllff,  f.  t.  &  ».    [GLIFF,  s.] 

A.  Trails.:  To  affright,  to  alarm. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  feel  a  sudden  fear  ;  to  be  seized 
with  a.  panic. 

"The  god  man,  glltfte  with  that  glasse." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  Cleanness,  849. 

gllff,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Dan.  glippe  =  to 
blink.  ] 

1.  A  glimp.se;  a  short  time. 

"  I  will  sit  wi*  you  a  gliff  in  the  evening  mysell,  man."— 
Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xliv. 

2.  A  fright  ;  a  sudden  fear  ;  a  panic. 

*glike,  «.  [GLEEK.]  A  sneer,  a  scoff  ;  a  flout,  a 
gibe. 

"Where's  the  bastard's  braves,  and  Charles  his  glikesf" 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  /.,  iii.  2. 

glim,  glime,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  look 
askance  or  slily,  as  from  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

glim,  glymme,  s.  [A  shortened  form  from  glim- 
mer (q.  v.)  ;  cf.  Dan.  glimme  =  to  shine  ;  Sw.  glimma 
—  to  gli 


"He   who 

other." 


glib  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  glib;  -ness.] 
*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  glib;  slipperi- 
ness,  smoothness. 

"A  polisht  ice-like  glibnesse  doth  unfold 
The  rocke  so  round." 

Chapman;  Homer's  Odyssey,  iii, 

2.  Volubility,  fluency. 

"With  a  glibness  that  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  it  was  his  projected  platform  performance." — London 
Itoily  Telegraph. 

gild  -de r,  a.    [GLIDE.]    Slippery.    (Provincial.) 
gild  -der-y4,  a.    [English  glidder;  -y.~\   Slippery, 

smooth. 

"All  a  barren,  hard,  grey  stretch  of  shingle,  slates,  and 

gliddery  stones."  —  Blackmore:   Clara   Vaughan,   ch.   vi., 

p.  03. 


J.  Ger.  gliten.\ 

A.  Intrans. :  To  move  smoothly  and  gently ;  with- 
out noise  or  violence;  to  pass  or  move  along  with- 
out apparent  effort  or  change  of  step ;  to  slip  or 
slide  along,  as  on  a  smooth  surface. 

"Thy  shadow  still  would  glide  from  room  to  room." 
Tennyson.  Guinevere,  600. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  send  gliding ;  to  cause  to  move 
Smoothly  and  gently. 

"Swift  as  the  merciful  decrees  above 
Are  glided  down  the  Battlements  of  Bliss." 

Banks.  AlbionQueens  (1736),  p.  19. 

Ii"  For  the  difference  between  to  glide  and  to  slip> 
see  SLIP. 


.    .         . 

glitter;  Dut.  glimmen;   Prov.  Ger. 
spark.]    [GLEAM.] 
*1.  Brightness,  splendor. 

"  So  watz  I  rauyst«  wyth  glymme  pure." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  Pearl,  1,087. 

2.  A  light,  a  candle.    (Slang.) 
IT  Douse  the  glim:  Put  out  the  light.    (Slang.) 
glim  -mer,  *glem-er,  *gllm-er,  *glym-er-yn, 
f.  t.    [Dan.  glimre  =  to  glimmer;  of  i'mmer=glitter, 
mica;  Sw.  dial.  glimmer=(\.)  to  glitter,  (s.)  a  glim- 
mer, a  glitter,  mica  ;  Ger.  glimmer  —  a  glimmer, 
mica.] 

1.  To  emit  a  faint  or  feeble  light  ;  to  shine  faintly  ; 
to  flicker. 

"I  see  the  earliest  gray 
Of  morning  glimmer  in  the  east." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

2.  To  wink,  to  blink.    (Scotch.) 

3.  To  have  a  faint  idea  or  notion  of  things. 

"His  glimmering  sense 

First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  feared  offence." 
Dryden:  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  113. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  glimmer  and  to 
gleam,  see  GLEAM. 
glim  -mer,  s.    [GLIMMEE,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  faint,  feeble,  and  unsteady  light. 
"Yet  hath  my  light  of  night  some  memory, 

My  wasting  lampes  some  fading  glimmer  left." 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

2.  Glitter. 

"  Gloss  of  satin,  and  glimmer  of  pearls." 

Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  xiii.  34. 
II.  Min.:  Mica. 

"Talc,  catsilver,  or  glimmer,  of  which  there  are  three 
sorts,  the  yellow  or  golden,  the  white  or  silvery,  and  the 
black."  —  Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

glim  -mSr-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GLIMMER,  u.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Lit,  :  A  faint,  feeble,  or  unsteady  light  ;  a  glim- 
mer, a  twinkle. 

"  Greenish  glimmerings  through  the  lancets." 

Tennyson:  Aylmer's  Field,  622. 
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II.  Figuratively; 

1.  A  faint  ray  or  flash,  as  of  knowledge,  sense,  Ac. 
"  [They]  had  not  had  their  conjectures  alarmed  bysome 

fflimtnertnff»   of  light  into  that  durk  project  before."— 
South,  vol.  iii ,  ser.  12. 

2.  A  faint  idea  or  notion ;  a  slight  knowledge ;  an 
inkling;,  a  glimpse. 

*gllm  -mSr-y4,  *gllm  -ry'e,  a.  [Eng.  glimmer; 
-y.]  Glimmering. 

"  When  fiers  glimrye  be  listed." 

Staiiyhurst:   Virgil's;  Mneid,  iv.  218. 

glimpse,  *gllmse,  s.  [A  variant  of  GLIMMER 
(q.  v.) ;  formed  by  adding  s  to  the  bare  glim,  thep 
being  excrescent.]  [GLIMPSE,  r.  GLIM.] 

1.  A  weak,  faint  light. 

"Such  vast  room  in  nature, 
Only  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  light." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  156. 

2.  A  flash  or  dart  of  light. 

"We  climbed 

The  slope  to  Vivian-place,  and  turning  saw 
The  shimmering  glimpses  of  a  stream." 

Tennyson:  Princess;  Conclusion,  46. 

*3.  A  glance. 

"Sunk  in  his  skull,  his  staring  eyes  did  glow. 
That  made  him  deadly  look,  their  glimpse  did  show 
Like  cockatrice's  eyes,  that  sparks  of  poison  throw." 
P.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 

4.  A   short,    momentary,   or   transitory  view;   a 
glance. 

"Cali,  in  fill  inks  yon  waving  trees  afford 
A  doubtful  glimpse  of  our  approaching  friends." 
Johnson:  Irene,  ii.,  2,  93. 

5.  A  faint  or  slight  trace  or  sign. 

"In  his  face 
The  glimpses  of  his  father's  glory  shine." 

Milton.-  P.  B.,  i.  93. 

6.  Short,  fleeting  or  transitory  enjoyment. 

"The  braggart  shout 
For  some  blind  glimpse  of  freedom." 

Tfniit/gnit .-  Love  and  Duty. 

7.  A  brief,  transitory,  or  momentary  existence. 
"  I  know  how  loue  doth  rage  upon  a  yieldinge  minde: 

How  smal  s  net  may  take  and  meash  a  hart  of  gentle 

kinder 

Or  els  with  seldome  swete  to  season  heapes  of  gall: 
Keuiued  with  a  glimpse  of  grace  old  sorrowes  to  let 

fall." 
Surrey:  Description  of  the  Fickle  Affections,  <Sv. 

8.  A  faint  idea  or  notion ;  an  inkling ;  a  glimmer- 
ing. 

"  Ten  thousand  broken  lights  and  shapes 
Yet  glimpses  of  the  true." 

Tennyson:   Will  Waterproof,  60. 

*9.  A  faint  resemblance  ;  a  slight  tinge ;  a  tinct- 
ure. 

"No  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of." 
— Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cresafda,  i.  2. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  glimpse  and 
glance:  "The  glimpse  is  the  action  of  the  object 
appearing  to  the  eye :  the  glance  is  the  action  of  the 
eye  seeking  the  object :  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  an 
object;  we  get  a  glimpse  by  means  of  a  glance:  the 
former  may  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances : 
the  latter  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  agent,' 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.} 

*gllmpse,  r.  t.  &  i.    [GLIMPSE,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  see  by  a  glimpse  or  glimpses;  to 
catch  a  transitory  or  momentary  sight  or  glimpse 
of. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  dawn  ;  to  appear  with  a  faint  light. 

"Then  glimpsed  the  hopeful  morrow." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  atii.  46. 

2.  To  appear  by  glimpses. 

"Deformed  shadows  glimpsing  in  his  sight." 

Drayton:  Barons'  Wars,  v.  45. 

*gllm-slng,  *glym-syng,  s.  [GLIMPSE,  s.]  A 
brief  or  transitory  view  or  sight;  a  glimpse. 

"  Ye  han  som  glymsyng  and  no  parfit  sight." 

Chauoer:  C.  T.,  10,267. 

glln'-kite,  s.  [Russian  glinkit.  Named  after 
Lieut.-Gen.  Glinka.] 

Min.;  A  pale  green  variety  of  plivine,  which  Bans 
places  under  Chrysolite.  'It  is  found  in  talcoao 
schist. 

glint,  v.  i.  &  t.    [A  nasalized  form  from  the  verb 

gilt.}      [GLITTER.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  gleam,  to  glitter,  to  flash. 

*'  God's  glorious  gleme  glent  tham  emaunge." 

King  Alexander,  p.  164. 

2.  To  peep  out. 

"  Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth." 

Hunt*.-  To  a  Mountain  Daisy, 


b6il,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fliln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophou,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


glint 


•3.  To  glance. 
"Hi  glente  vpon  SJT  Gawen  and  gaynly  he  sayde." 

Gaicaint,  476. 
*4.  To  glance;  to  slip  down. 

"  Thi  strok  adoan  him  glente  anon." 

Sir  Ferumbras,  616. 
*5.  To  hurry ;  to  hasten. 

"  Fro  Cawod  echo yh'iit.'' 

Hubert  'If  ermine,  p.  822. 
*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  glance,  to  turn,  as  the  eye. 

"Fyrambras  on  hym  ylente  ys  yghe." 

Sir  Ferumbras,  366. 

2.  To  snatch  ;  to  throw  hastily. 

"  Out  off  his  sadel  he  hym  gltnte." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  5,295. 

glint,  s.  i  a.    [GLINT,  r.] 

A.  A»  subit.:    A  brief  or  momentary  gleam  or 
flash  ;  a  glimpse  of  light ;  a  glance. 

"In  the  slanting  glints  of  sunshine." — Hughes:  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xlvij. 

B.  As  adj. :  Slippery. 

"Stones  be  full  glint."— Melton. 

glir  -e§,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  glii—a  fat  dormouse, 
or  simply  a  dormouse.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Linnwus  to  the  Mam- 
malian order,  now  more  generally  called  Rodentia 
(q.v.). 

glir  -Ine,  a.    [Lat.,  <tc.,  glir(ei) ;  -ine.~\ 

ZoOl.:  Pertaining  to  the  Mammalian  order  Glires 
(q.v.). 

»glis  -ien,  i>.  i.  [A.  S.  glisian;  O.  Fris.  gltso.] 
To  shine,  to  glitter,  to  gleam,  to  glisten. 

"Loueliche  tresses  glisiande  als  goldwire." 

Altsaunder  Fragment,  179. 

gllsk,  s.    [GLI9IEN.]    A  glimpse. 
"They  just  got  a  gltsk  o*  his  Honor  as  he  gaed  into  the 
wood." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  Ixiv. 

*glis-nen,  *glis-sen,  'glis-son,  v.  i.  [A.  S. 
gltsnian.]  To  gleam  ;  to  glisten. 

"His  armours glyssenede  full  brighte." 

Bowlande  and  Otuel,  1,365. 

*glls-sa  de,  v.  i.  [Fr.,  from  glisser=to  glide.] 
To  glide ;  to  slide. 

"K.  and  C.  .  .  .  glissaded  gallantly  over  th*  slopes  of 
snow." — Farrar. 

*glis-sen,  *glys-sen,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  glissian.']  To 
cast  a  glance ;  to  glance. 

"He  glysset  up  with  his  ene." 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  st.  xxviii. 

Oils  -s6n,  s.  [Dr.  Francis  Glisson,  who  was  born 
in  Dorsetshire  in  1597,  and  was  for  about  forty 
years  Professor  of  Physic  atCambridge  University, 
England. 

Glisson  s-capsule,  s. 

Anat. :  A  sheath  of  areolar  tissue  surrounding  the 
branches  of  the  portal  vein,  the  hepatic  artery  and 
the  hepatic  duct ;  first  pointed  out  by  Glisson. 

gllst, 8.     [GLISTEN.]    Glimmer;  mica. 

*glls -ten  (*  silent),  s.    [GLISTEN,  ».]    A  gleam. 

"A  green  glisten  singular  to  witness." — Miss  Bronte: 
rillette  ch.  xiv. 

glls-ten  (t  silent),  *gllst-nen,  v.  i.  [A. 8. glisian, 
the  t  being  excrescent;  Ger.  gleissen;   O.  H.  Ger. 
glizan.~\  To  gleam;  to  shine;  to  sparkle  with  light. 
"And  the  streamlets  laughed  and  glistened." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xx. 

tglls  -tgr,  *glis-tren,  *glys-ter,  v.  i.  [0.  Out. 
glMeren.]  To  shine;  to  gutter;  to  sparkle;  to  be 
bright. 

"With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorned." 

Milton:  P.  L.,iii.  650. 

•glls -te"r  (1),  s.  [GLISTER.V.]  Glitter ;  luster ; 
brightness. 

"The  glioter  of  the  profit  that  was  judged  hereof  to 
have  ensued  to  ScoUishmen,  at  the  first  sight  blinded 
many  men's  eyes." — Knox:  Reformation  in  Scotland,  bk.  i. 

•glls  -ter  (2) ,  *glys-ter,  s.    [CLYSTER.] 
tglls  -tSr-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GLISTER,  t'.] 
A.  &  B.  As.  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  KUbst. :  The  act  or  state  of  glittering,  shin- 
ing, or  sparkling ;  a  glitter. 

"For  the  glistering  of  their  [Thracians  and  Macedo- 
nians 1  harness,  gave  such  a  show  as  they  went  and  removed 
to  and  fro,  that  made  A'light  as  clear  as  if  all  had  beefton 
a  very  fire."—  North:  Plutarch,  p.  395. 

*glls  -ter-Ing-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  glistering;  -ly.}  In 
B  glittering,  shining,  or  sparkling  manner. 

*glit-er,  *glit-er  en,  «.  i.    [GLITTER,  «•.] 
_gllt-tgr,  *glit-er,   *glit-er-en,  «glyt-er,  v.  i. 
ricel.  glitra,  a  fret),  from  glita=to  shine,  glitter; 
few.  gtittra=to  glitter;  glitter= glitter,  spangle;  cf. 
A.  S.  glitinian.] 
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1.  To  shine;  to  sparkle;  to  shine  with  a  broken 
:md  scattered  light;  to  gleam;  to  glisten  ;  to  emit 
flashes  or  gleams  of  light. 

"  Earth  glitters  with  the  drops  the  night  distils." 

Covper:  Hope,  42. 

2.  To  be  showy  or  specious;  to  be  attractive  or 
striking. 

••  This  excess;  and  let  Italians  be 
Vain  authors  of  false  vlitterititj  poetry." 

Dryden:  Art  of  Poetry. 

TT  For    the  difference  between  to  glitter  and  to 
shine,  see  SHINE. 
gilt  -ter,  s.    [GLITTER,  ».] 

1.  A  bright,  sparkling  light  or  luster ;  brightness ; 
brilliancy  ;  splendor. 

"  With  what  permissive  glory  since  his  fall 
Was  left  him,  or  false  gutter." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  462. 

2.  Speciousness,  attractiveness,  showiness. 
"Flourish  not  too  much  upon  the  glitter  of  fortune,  for 

fear  there  should  be  too  much  alloy  in  it." — Collier:  On 
Pride. 

•gilt  -ter-and,  pr.  par.    [GLITTER,  v.] 
*gllt -ter-an$e,  s.    [Eng.  glitter;  -ance.]    Glit- 
ter ;  luster ;  show ;  brightness. 

"Till  from  the  glitterance  of  the  sunny  main 
He  turned  his  aching  eyes." 

Southey:  Thalaba,  bk.  xii. 

gilt  -tSr-Jng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GLITTER,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

f2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  polished,  but  with  the  lus- 
ter a  little  broken  from  slight  irregularity  of  sur- 
face. (Lindley.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The    act    or   state   of    sparkling   or    shining 
brightly ;  glitter,  luster. 

2.  Outward  show  or  attractiveness. 

"  Every  man  carries  about  with  him  a  touchstone,  if  he 
will  make  use  of  it,  to  distinguish  substantial  gold  from 
glitterings,  truth  from  appearances."— Locke:  Conduct  of 
the  Understanding  (Introd.J. 

gilt -tSr-Ing-lf.  adv.  [Eng.  glittering ;  -ly.~\  In 
a  glittering,  sparkling  manner;  with  glitter  or 
luster. 

gloam,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  </(om=twilight.]  [GLOOM, 
GLOAMINO.J 

1.  To  begin  to  grow  dark  ;  as,  It  begins  to  gloam. 

2.  To  be  sullen  or  morose. 

*gloam,  8.    [A.  S.  <7i<5m=twilight.]    Gloaming. 
"I  saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  gloam." 

Keats:  La  Belle  Dame  sans  merci. 

gloam  Ing,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  glomung,  from  gl6m— 
gloom,  twilight.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Twilight ;  the  fall  of  the  evening. 
*2.  Gloominess  of  spirit. 

"Woman,  pluck  up  your  heart,  and  leave  all  this  gloatn- 
tng."—J.  Still. 

3.  The  decline  or  closing  period  of  life. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  twilight  or 
fall  of  the  evening. 

"  The  lines,  that  ye  sent  owre  the  lawn, 
Gin  gloamin  hours  reek'd  Eben's  haun." 

Picken:  Poems,  p.  176.    (1788.) 

gloaming-Star,  s.    The  evening  star. 
glbar,  v.  i.    [Dut.  gl6ren=to  leer.] 

1.  To  squint ;  to  look  askew. 

2.  To  stare.    (Scotch.) 

gloat,  *glote,  *glont,  v.  i.  [Icel.  .gZottd=to  grin ; 
cogn.  with  Sw.  dial,  glotta,  glutta=to  peep ;  gloa= 
to  glow,  to  stare ;  Dan.  gloe=to  glow,  to  stare.] 

*1.  To  cast  side  glances ;  to  glance. 

"  Where,  gloting  round  her  rocke,  to  fish  she  falles." 
Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xii. 

*2.  To  stare. 

3.  To  stare  with  admiration,  eagerness,  or  desire ; 
to  look  or  dwell  on  with  strong  feelings  or  passions, 
as  of  malignity,  lust,  or  avarice;  to  take  a  malig- 
nant pleasure  in  beholding  anything. 

"Here — happy  that  no  tyrant's  eye 
Gloats  on  our  torments— we  may  die!" 

Moore:  Fire-  Worshipers. 

*glo  -bard,*glo-berde,*glo-bird,  s.  [Eng.  9(010; 
second  element  probably=bird.]  The  glowworm. 

"  The  glo-bi rd*  or  glo-worms,  cicindel<f,  shining  in  the 
evening  over  the  corn-fields," — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
xviii.,  ch.  xxvi. 

glo -bate,  gl6'-bat-ed,  o.  [Latin  globatus,  pa. 
par.  of  globo=to  make  into  a  ball,  to  make  round ; 
globws=&  globe.]  Having  the  form  of  a  globe; 
spherical,  spheroidal. 

glob  -ba,  s.    [The  Molucca  name.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Zingiberaceie  (Gingerworts). 
They  are  beautiful  plants,  with  yellow  or  pinkish 
flowers.  The  fruit  of  Globba  uniformis  is  said  to  be 
eatable. 


globiferous 

globe,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  globus=a.  ball;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  globo.] 

1.  A  hall ;  a  sphere ;  a  round  or  spherical  body ;  a 
body  every  part  of  the  surface  of  which  is  equidis- 
tant from  the  center. 

2.  Anything   of   a   globular   or  nearly  globular 
shape. 

"  The  circles  of  the  globes 
Of  her  keen  eyes."          Tennyson:  The  Poet,  42. 

3.  The  terraqueous  ball  or  sphere ;  the  earth ;  the 
world. 

"  Look  downward  on  that  globe  whose  hither  side 
With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  shines; 
That  place  in  Earth."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  722. 

4.  A  sphere  of  wood,  metal  or  other  substance. on 
which  are  represented  the  heavenly  bodies ;  a  celes- 
tial globo.    Around  model  of  the  world,  represent- 
ing the  land  and  sea,   and   usually  the  political 
division?;  a  terrestrial  globe. 

*5.  A  body  of  men  drawn  up  in  a  circle ;  a  number 
of  men  or  animals  gathered  into  a  close  hcxly. 
This  was  a  favorite  formation  with  the  Roman 
generals.  [ORB.] 

"Him  round 
A  globe  of  fiery  seraphim  inclosed." 

.Vilton:  P.  L.,  li.  512. 

globe-amaranth,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Gomphrena,  of  which  tho  best 
known  species  is  Gomphrena  globosa.  the  Annual 
Globe-amaranth. 

globe-animal,  s. 

Bot. :  Volvox  glohator.  a  locomotive  fresh-water 
plant,  formerly  regarded  as  an  animal. 

globe-Clock,  «.  A  globe  so  mounted  as  to  re- 
volve once  in  twenty-lour  or  twelve  hours,  as  the 
case  may  be,  so  as  to  indicate  the  time  on  any 
meridian  by  an  hour  circle,  or  the  noon  at  tho  time 
of  observation  by  means  of  the  meridian  circle. 

globe-cock,  s.    [GLOBE-VALVE.] 

globe-daisy,  8. 

Bot. :  One  of  the  names  of  the  genus  Globularia. 

globe-niter,  s.  A  filter  having  a  chamber  of 
spherical  form,  whose  hollow  interior  has  a  perfo- 
rated diaphragm  or  a  body  of  filtering  material. 

globe-fishes,  8.  pi. 

Ichthy. :  Tho  family  Gymnodontidse,  of  which  the 
chief  genera  are  Diodon  and  Tetraodon  (q.  v,). 
They  are  so  called  because  by  taking  air  into  a 
larger  sac,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen 
beneath  the  skin,  they  become  nearly  globular  as  a 
result  of  this  inflation.  [GYMNODONTID^:.] 

globe-flower,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Tho  ranunculaceous  genus  Trollius  (q.v.),  so 
called  from  the  globose  flowers.  Nine  species  of  the 
genus  are  known.     One,  the  Mountain  Globe-flower 
\Trollius  europceus).  has  large  pale-yellow  flowers. 
It  grows  on  mountain  pastures  from  Arctic  Europe 
to  the  Caucasus.    [TROLLICS.] 

2.  Gomphrena  globosa,  an  amaranthaceous  plant, 

globe-glass,  s.  A  glass  vessel  of  a  globular  or 
spherical  shape. 

globe-like,  a.  Like  a  globo  in  shape ;  globular ; 
globose, 

globe-ranunculus,  8. 

Bot. :  Tho  Globe-flower  (q.  v.).  It  is  akin  to, 
though  not  identical  with,  the  ranunculus  genus. 

globe-slater,  s. 

Zool. :  Sphreroma,  a  genus  of  sessile-eyed  Crusta- 
ceans. 

globe-thistle,  8. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  to  various  species  of  Eclii- 
nops,  of  which  about  thirty  are  known.  The  glob- 
ular appearance  is  in  the  compound  heads. 

[ECHINOPS.] 

globe-trotter,  s.    Name  given  to  travelers  who 
make  the  tour  of  the  world, 
globe-valve,  8. 

1.  A  ball-valve ;  one  of  a  spherical  shape,  usually 
operated  by  a  screw  stem.     The  valve  is  now  but 
seldom  spherical,  but  is  a  disc  or  frustum  of  a  cone 
fitting  against  a  seat  of  corresponding  shape. 

2.  A  valve  inclosed  in  a  globular  chamber. 

•globe,  v.  (.  [GLOBE,  s.]  To  gather  together  in  a 
circle ;  to  conglobate. 

glo-bl-9eph -a-lus,  s.  [Lat.  globus=&  globo; 
Gr.  fcep/i«te=head.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Cetaceans,  family  Delphinidw. 
Olobicephalus  globiceps,  more  generally  called  Pho- 
caena  globiceps,  is  the  Bottle-nosed  Whale  or  Por- 
poise. 

glo-blf  -Sr  ous,  a.  [Lat.  globus=a  globe,  a  ball ; 
/ero=to  bear.] 

Entom. :  Bearing  a  globe  or  sphere ;  used  of  one 
of  the  joints  of  some  antenna?. 


fate     fat     fare      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g«,  ^p»t, 
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globigerina 

gl6-blg-er-I  -na,  s.  [Lat.  f;Wm»  =  a  globe;  gero 
=  to  carry,  to  have,  to  boar,  and  neut.  plur.  adj. 

SUff.  -iJi((.] 

1.  Zo6L:   Thr  t.vi.ical  genus  .if  the  family  Globig- 
erinida?,  or  (ilobigerinida.     Sliell  many-chambered, 
consisting  of  elo&ose  seKinonts  arranged  in  a  tur- 
biti ate  spiral  or  irregularly  disposed.  The  chambers 
open  into  a  deep,  central,  umbilical  depression. 

2.  Palceout.:   The  genus  came  into  existence  at 
least  as  early  as  the  Chalk,  ami  perhaps  even  in  the 
Trias.    [GLOBIGERINA-MUD.] 

globigerlna-mud,  s. 

Gcol. :  A  light-colored  calcareous  mud  in  places 
in  the  Atlantic  3,000  fathoms  deep,  and  abounding 
in  Globigerime,  rich  in  siliceous  sponges,  and  often 
supporting  a  varied  fauna  of  Mollusca,  Crustacea, 
and  Echinoderms.  Prof.  Thomson  believed  it  to  bo 
not  merely  a  chalk  formation,  but  a  continuation 
of  what  is  technically  called  the  Cretacoan  forma- 
tion, the  Atlantic  having  apparently  occupied  the 
same  geographical  situation  during  the  loug  period 
since  the  chalk  was  laid  down. 

globlgerlna-ooze,  s.  ThesanieasCJLomGEBixv- 
MUD  (q.  v.). 

"The  now  well-known  calcareous  deposit,  the  f-lobigpr- 
tna~oozf,  consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  the  shells,  more 
or  less  broken  and  decomposed,  of  pelapic  fornmuiferit." 
— Sir  Wiivtlte  Thomson:  routine  vf  the  challenger  (1877), 
ii.  291. 

glo  blg-Sr-I  -nl-dse,  glo  blg-er-I  -nl  d»,  s.  pi. 
[Eng.,  <tc.,  globigerin(a) ;  Lat.  fern,  or  ueut.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee,  -ida.T 

1.  Zool.:    A   family   of   Foraminifera,  sub-order 
Perforata.    The  shell  is  hyaline  or  vitreous.    The 
chambers  generally  communicate  with  one  another 
by  a  larger  or  smaller  croscentic  aperture,  not  by 
circular    pores.     Genera,   Globigerina,    Orbulina, 
Ovulites,  Ac. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  came  into  existence  ap- 
parently at  least  as  early  as  the  Trias. 

*glo'-blrd,  s.    [GLOBASD.]    Aglow-worm. 

*glob -1st,  s.  [English  glob(e) ;  -ist.]  One  who 
understands  the  use  of  the  globes. 

"Being  a  pood  globist  he  will  quickly  find  the  zenith." 
— Howell:  Instruct,  for  Forraitte  Travel  (Appendix). 

glo-bo'se,  a.  [Lat.  gZo&osws,  tromglobus=a  globe, 
a  sphere  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  glaboso:  Fr.  globeux.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lnng.:  Like  a  globe  in  shape;  round, 
spherical,  globular. 

"Mark  well  the  finished  plan  without  a  fault, 
The  seas  globose  and  huge." 

Coicper:  Retirement,  552. 

2.  ZoOL:  Globe-shaped.    (Owen.) 

3.  Bot.:  Forming  nearly  a  true  sphere,  as  do  many 
seeds.    (Lindley.) 

*gl6-b6  se-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  globose;  -ly.]  In  a 
globular  manner ;  globularly. 

globosely-elliptical,  o. 

Bot. :  Between  spherical  and  elliptical.  (Paxton.) 

glo-bos  -ite,  s.  [Lat.  globos(us),  and  suff.  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Dufrenite.  It  is  waxy-yellow 
to  yellowish-gray,  with  a  white  streak,  and  is 
brittle.  It  is  found  in  small  globular  concretions 
at  the  Anne  Hilfe  mine,  near  Hirschberg,  Prussia. 

•glfi-bOS'-I-tyS  s.  [Lat.  globositas,  from  rjlobosus.'} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  globose ;  spherical- 
ness. 

*g!6b  -ous,  a.  [Lat.  globosus;  French  globeux.] 
Globose,  globular,  spherical,  round. 

"  Large  globous  irons  fly,  or  dreadful  hiss, 
Singeing  the  air."  Philips:  Blenheim. 

gl5b'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  globulus,  dimin.  of  globus 
=a  globe,  a  sphere ;  Fr.  globulaire.]  Having  the 
form  or  shape  of  a  globe  or  sphere ;  globe-shaped, 
round,  spherical. 

"The  form  of  the  body  is  usually  oblong,  but  when 
alarmed  it  has  the  power  of  inflating  the  belly  to  a  globU' 
Zar  shape  of  great  size." — Pennant:  British  Zoology.  The 
Qlobe  Tetrodon. 

globular-Chart,  8.  A  chart  of  the  whole  or  some 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  a  globular  pro- 
jection (q.  v.). 

tglobular-mlnerals,  s.  pi. 

Min. :  Minerals  occurring  in  almost  complete 
spheres. 

globular-projection,  s. 

Map-making:  A  kind  of  projection  proposed  by 
Laliire,  in  which  the  eye  is  supposed  to  look  from  a 
point  distant  from  the  globe  half  the  chord  of  an 
arc  of  90°.  The  objection  to  it  which  has  prevented 
its  coming  into  use  is  that  the  great  circles  appear 
as  ellipses ;  but  withal  the  distortion  is  less  than  in 
the  stereographic  projections  so  continually  em- 
ployed. 

globular-sailing,  s. 

Kaut.:  A  term  employed  to  denote  the  sailing 
from  one  point  to  another  over  an  arc  of  a  great 
circle,  which  is  the  shortest  distance  between  such 
points. 
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glob-U-lar  -I-a,  s.  [LnLt.globulu$=a.  little  ball, 
a  globule;  dimin.  of  g,lobus=-s\  globe.  So  named 
from  the  (lowers  being  in  globose  heads.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Selaginacese  (Selayids).  Globu- 
inriii  "li/pum,  which  grow.s  in  Southern  Europe,  is  a 
bitter  drastic  purgative  and  emetic;  it  \vas  oneu 
supposed  to  bo  the  ahipon  of  Dioscorides.  Globu. 
laria  vulyari*,  also  European,  has  similar  qualities. 

fglob-u-lar-I-a  -ge-se,  8.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  globu- 

lari(a)i  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -orece.] 

Bot  :  An  old  order  of  plants  adopted  by  Lindley 
in  his  Natural  System  of  Botany ^  but  in  his  Vege- 
table Kinydom  merged  in  Sc-lagiuaceee  (q.  v.J. 

glob-U-lar'-M;^,.s.  [Eng.  globular;  :ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  ot  being  globular ;  sphericity 

glob  -v-lgtr-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  globular;  -7y.]  In  a 
globular  or  spherical  manner;  in  manner  of  a 
sphere  ;  spherically. 

glob  - U-19-r-ness,  s.  [English  globular;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  globular ;  sphericity/ 

glob  -ule,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  globulus,  dimin.  of 
ylobus^a  ball,  a  sphere.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  little  ball,  globe,  or  sphere;   a  particle  of 
matter  in  a  globular  or  spherical  form. 

"Ami  sometimes  a  company  of  little  icy  globules,  that 
is,  misty  drops,  which  have  been  suddenly  frozen  by  the 
enow,  will  be  piled  one  upon,  another,  as  to  compose  n 
little  pyramid,  terminating  in  one  single  globule  at  the 
top;  not  much  unlike  to  a  lavender  spike." — Orew:  Co«- 
moloyia  Sitcra,  bk.  i.f  ch.  iii. 

2.  Any  small  body  of  globular  or  nearly  globular 
form. 

"  These  minute  globules  [the  eyes  of  a  mole]  are  sunk 
BO  deeply  in  the  skull,  and  lie  so  sheltered  within  the 
velvet  of  its  covering,  as  that  any  contraction  of  what 
may  be  called  the  eye-brows,  not  only  closes  up  the  aper- 
tures which  lead  to  the  eyes,  but  presents  a  cushion,  as  it 
were,  to  any  sharp  or  protruding  substance  which  might 
push,  against  them."—  Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  zv. 

II.  Physiol.:  The  same  as  CORPUSCLE  (q.  v.). 

"Blood  consists  of  red  globules,  swimming  in  a  thin 
liquor  called  serum:  the  red  globules  are  elastic,  and  will 
break;  the  vessels  which  admit  the  smaller  globule,  can- 
not admit  the  greater  without  a  disease. "—Arbuthnot:  On 
Aliments. 

*gl<Sb  -".-let,  s.  [Eng.  globul(e),  and  dimin.  suff. 
-eM  A  little  globule;  a  very  minute  globular  par- 
ticle. 

glob-u-Hf-Sr-ous,  s,  [Lat.  globulus=B.  little 
ball,  a  globule,  and/ero=to  bear.] 

Geol.:  A  variety  ofconcretionary  structure,  where 
the  concretions  are  isolated  globules  and  uniformly 
distributed  through  the  texture  of  the  rock. 

glob  -u-lln,  s.  [Lat.  globulu8=a,  little  globe;  a 
globe;  suff .  'in.  (CVteni.)l 

Chem.:  Crystallin,  Vitelliii.  An  albuminous  sub- 
stance first  obtained  from  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye-  Globulin  thus  obtained  is  a  yellowish  trans- 
parent mass,  which  swells  up  and  dissolves  in 
water;  the  solution  becomes  opaline  at  73°,  and 
coagulates  at&3°.  Globulin  is  analbuminate which 
is  soluble  in  a  ten  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  by  long  contact  with  which  it  loses 
its  solubility  with  alkaline  salts,  and  becomes  simi- 
lar to  coagulated  albumin.  Vitollin  can  be  obtained 
by  treating  the  yelks  of  eggs  with  ether,  and  treat- 
ing the  residue  with  chloride  of  sodium  solution, 
and  precipitating  with  water. 

gloV-H-Hne,  s.    [GLOBULIN*.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Turpin  to  the  amyla- 
ceous granules  so  continually  present  in  the  cells  of 
plants. 

*glOb  -U-H§m,  s.    [Eng.  globul(e) ;  -ism.] 
Med. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  homoeopathy. 
*glob  -u-16se,  glob  -u-lous,  «.    [Fr,  globuleux; 
Sp.  &  Ital.globulo8o,  from  Lat.  globulus—  a  globule 
(q.  v.).]    Having  the  form  of  a  globe  or  sphere; 
globular;  spherical. 

"The  globulous  part  of  a  glass-egg  of  about  three 
inches  (for  it  wanted  l-10th)  in  diameter  on  the  outside 
was  filled  with  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem."— Boyle.- 
Works,  ii.  722. 

*glob  -\l-lous-neSS,  8.  [Eng.  globulous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  globulous  ;  globularity. 

"  The  same  drops  will  readily  adhere  to  gold,  and  loose 
their  globulonttneas  upon  it." — Boyle;  Works,  ii.  664. 

•gloV-n-lus  (pi.  glob-u-ll),s.    [Lat.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  round,  deciduous  shield,  formed  of  the  thallns 
of  a  lichen,  and  leaving  a  hollow  when  it  falls  off. 
Example,  Isidium.    (De  Candolle.) 

2.  A  kind  of  perithecium  in  some  fungals. 

3.  The  antheridium  of  Chara. 


glomerate 

glo -bus,  s.    [Lat.=a  globe  or  ball.] 
Anal.  <£•  Pathol.:  Thus  in  anatomy  there  are  a 
filobus  major  and  a  globus  minor  of  the  epididymis, 
forming  part  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testicle. 
(See  also  the  compound.) 

globus-hysterlcus,  s. 

Pathnl. :  A  sensation  in  the  early  stage  of  hysteria, 
as  if  a  bull  or  globe  first  rose  to  the  stomach,  then 
to  the  chest,  and  finally  fixed  itself  iu  the  throat 
with  the  ultimate  sense  of  suffocation.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  glottis,  prevent- 
ing the  escape  upward  of  air  which,  being  confined, 
distends  the  trachea  or  windpipe. 

*g!6b-y!,  a.  [Eng.  glob(e);  -».]  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  a  globe ;  spherical,  round,  orbicular. 

"Every  way  do  you  yourselves  disperse, 
Till  you  have  filled  this  globu  universe 
With  your  increase."—  Drat/tun:  Noah's  Flood. 

gloch  -I  date,  glo-chld  -I-ate,  a  [Gr  glocMs 
=  any  projecting  point;  ei'dos=form,  and  Eng.,  <Ssc., 
suff.  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Barbed ;  forked  at  the  apex,  both  divisions 
of  the  fork  being  hooked,  as  in  tao  nuts  of  Hyosotis 
lappula, 

glS-  Chid  -I-on,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Gr.  glochis=&ay 
projecting  point.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceee,  tribe  Phyllan- 
these.  About  50  species  are  known.  They  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees  from  India  and  the  countries 
adjacent.  The  bark  of  Qlochidion  nitida  is  astrin- 
gent. 

glo  chis,  s.  [Gr.  glochis,  glOchin=aoy  project- 
ing point.] 

Bot. :  A  barb,  a  modification  of  a  hair.  [GLOCKI- 
DATE.] 

glock  -e"r-ite,  s.  [Ger.  glockerit.  Named  after 
the  mineralogist,  E.  F.  Glocker.] 

Min. :  A  brown,  ochor-yellow,  brownish-black, 
pitch-black,  or  dull-green  mineral ;  massive,  sparry, 
or  earthy  and  stalactitic.  Compos. :  Sulphuric  acid. 
15-9-15-19;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  62-40-64-34;  water. 
20-7-21*7.  Found  near  Goslar,  in  Hanover ;  also  at 
Modum,  in  Norway.  Called  also  Pitticite  or  Pittl- 
zite  (q.  v.). 

*glode,  pret.  of  v.    [GLIDE,  o.] 

*glod-en,  s.  [A.  S.  gtaden,  gloden.]  The  sun- 
flower. 

*glof-fare,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  glutton. 
"  Oloffare  or  devowrare.    Devorator." — Prompt.  Parv. 
*glogh,  r  i.    [Icel.  glugga.]    To  stare,  to  gaze. 
"To  ffJogh  oppoii  gomes  at  gedering  of  folke." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  2,920. 

*gloier,  *gloyere,  s.  [GLEY.I'.]  One  who  squint* ; 
a  squint-eyed  person. 

"  Oloyere  or  gogyleye.    Strabo." — Prompt.  Parv. 

glfii -o-carp,  s.  [Gr.  gr!oio(s)=sticky,  clammy, 
and  fcarn(os)  =  fruit.] 

Bot.:  The  quadruple  spore  or  tetrachocarp. of 
someAlgals.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

gl6"i-6-clad'-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  g(otos=sticky,  clammy, 
from  f/Zota=glue,  and  klados^a  young  shoot  of  a 
tree.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Gloiocladid» 
(q.  v.). 

gl6V&-clad-I-d»,s.pZ.  [Mod. 'Lat.gloioclad(ia), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Algals,  order  Coramiaceae,  sub- 
order Cryptonemeffi. 

*glombe,  *glome,  r.  i.  [GLOOM,  s.  GLUM,  a.]  To 
look  gloomy,  sullen,  or  morose. 

"Palace-like,  whereat  disdain  may  fflome." 

Surrey:  ilean  Estatt. 

*glome  (1),  s.    [GLOOM,  «.] 
gl6me(2),s.    [Lat.  glomus—a  ball.] 
Bot. :  A  roundish  head  of  flowers. 

*glom  -er-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  glomeratus,  pa. 
par.  of  glomero  =  to  collect  into  a  ball;  glomut 
(genit.  gloineris)=&  ball;  Fr.  glonierer.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  gather  into  a  ball  or  sphere. 

"S.  with  a  round  spiral  shell  glomerated,  and  having 
three  raised  ridges  on  the  upper  side." — Pennant:  BrtJ, 
Zoology;  Worm  Shell. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  gather  or  come  together  into  ft 
mass ;  to  wind. 

"A  river  which,  from  Caucasus,  after  many  glomerating 
dances,  increases  Indus." — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p,  68. 

glom  -Sr-ate,  glom  -er-at-Sd,  adj.  [GLOMER- 
ATE, V.] 

1.  Anat.  (of  glands) :   Consisting  of  many  little 
glandular  bodies  united  in  one  common  membrane. 

[CONGLOMERATE-GLANDS.] 

2.  Bot. :  Consisting  of  glomoruli  (q.  v.) ; 
gated  into  a  head. 


congre- 


bfiil,    bo"y;     po~ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shall,     -tion,     -alon  =  shun;      -(Ion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


glomeration 

glom-er-a  -tion,  «.  ["Lat.  ulmni  mtio=st  bring- 
ing of  the  legs  together  us  into  a  ball ;  an  amble.] 

1.  The  act  of  gathering  into  a  ball;  the  state  of 
being  gathered  into  a  ball. 

2.  A  ball,  a  body  formed  into  a  ball. 

"For  the  rainbow  consisteth  of  n  glmaeration  at  small 
drops,  which  cannot  possibly  fall,  but  from  the  aire,  that 
ii  very  low."— Bacan:  Sat.  Hist.,  f  °°" 


glo-mer  -I-dffi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.Lat.  glomeris,  genit. 
glomer(idu) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Myriapoda.  It  consists  of 
artnropodons  animals,  with  a  short  oval  body,  con- 
vex above,  and  concave  below,  which  resemble  the 
woodlouse,  and  like  it  roll  themselves  up  into  a  ball 
when  danger  appears. 

fl6m'  er-Is,  8.    [Lat.  glomus  (genit.  glomerig)  = 
all  or  clue  of  yarn,  thread,  &c.J 
ZoOl.:  The   typical   genus   of   the   family  Glom- 
eridae  (q.  v.). 

gl5m  -gr-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  qlomeroeus=like  a  ball, 
round. J  Formed  into  a  ball. 

gl8m-gr-ule,  glom-«r -u-liis  (pi.  gl5m-Sr- 
ftles,  gl8m-6r-a-ll),a.  [Mod.  Lat,  glomerulus; 
dim.  of  glomus  (gen.  glomerig)  =  a  ball.]  [GLOMUS. 1 

1.  Anat.  (of  the  form  glomerulus):  A  yascular  tuft 
in  the  kidney,  formed  by  a  small  afferent  artery 
breaking  up  into  minute  branches. 

2.  Botany,  <fc.  (of  the  form  glomerule) : 
(\)_Sing,:   Afruit  consistingof  aclusterof  capit- 

ula,  inclosed  in  a  common  involucre.  It  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  a  capitulum  as  a  compound 
does  to  a  simple  umbel.  Example  EC h mops.  It  is 
called  also  a  glomus  (q.  v.). 

(2)  PI. :  Heaps  of  powdery  bodies  lying  npon  the 
thallus  of  a  lichen.  They  are  called  also  globuli 
and  eoredia.  [SOREDIUM.] 

*g!6  -mus,  «.    [Lat.  =  a  ball  orclue  of  yarn.] 

Hot. :  The  same  as  GLOMEECLE  (q.  v.). 

gloom,  s.  [A.  S.  </M>n=gloom,  twilight;  cogn. 
with  Sw.  g(d»ii9=wan,  languid;  cf.  Prov.  Ger. 
SrZ«mm=gloomy,  glum.  The  original  sense  was  a 
flow—/,  e.,  a  faint  light.]  [GLOAMING,  GLDM.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Obscurity ;  partial  darkness ;  thick  shade. 
"All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 

Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air, 
With  orient  colors  waving." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  544. 

(2)  A  dark  or  thickly  shaded  place. 

"In  unfrequented  glooms,  or  shaggy  banks." 

Thomson:  Spring,  642. 

2.  Fig. :    Heaviness   or  depression   of  mind;  de- 
jection,  dullness,  melancholy ;   sullenness  ;  loss  of 
spirit ;  gloominess. 

"A  sullen  glovm  and  furious  disorder  prevailed  by  fits." 
— Burke:  On  the  Present  Discontents. 

II.  Gunpowder-manuf. :  The  drying-oven. 
gloom-stove,  s.    The  same  as  GLOOM,  s.,  II. 

*glo6m,  *glome,  *glombe,  *gloome,  *glowmbe, 
v.  i.  &  t.  [GLOOM,  s.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
verb  occurs  very  much  earlier  than  the  substan- 
tive.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  shine  with  an  obscure  or  imperfect  light;  to 
appear  obscurely  or  dimly. 

"  His  glistering  armor  made 
A  little  glooming  light  much  like  a  shade." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  14. 

2.  To  be  cloudy  or  dark. 

"  For  that  day  is  a  day  of  wrathe,  a  day  of  trouble  and 
beauinesse,  a  daye  of  vtter  destruccion  and  misery,  a 
darcke  A  a  glominge  day."— Bible  (1651),  Saphony  i. 

3.  To  become  dark  or  dim  ;  to  fade  into  twilight. 
"Ah  when  will  this  long  weary  day  have  end  ! 

Long  though  it  be.  at  last  I  see  it  gloome 
And  the  bright  evening-star  with  golden  creast 
Appeare."  Spenser:  Epithalamion. 

II.  Fig, :  To  look  gloomily,  sullenly,  or  dejectedly ; 
t«  appear  sad,  dejected,  or  melancholy  ;  to  frown. 
"  Now  smyling  smoothly  like  to  sommer's  day, 
Now  glooming  sadly  so  to  cloke  her  matter." 

Spenser:  F.  (>.,  VI.  vi.  42. 

B.  Trawiittve: 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  gloomy,  dark,  or  obscure:   to 
darken;  to  fill  withsgloom. 

"Black  yew  gloomed  the  stagnant  air. 

Tennyson.-  The  Letters. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  gloomy,  dismal,  or  sad ;  to  sad- 
den ;  to  fill  with  gloom  or  sadness. 

"Good  heaven!  what  sorrows  gloomed  that  parting  day." 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

*gloom  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  gloom;  -ful(l).]  Full  of 
gloom  ;  gloomy. 
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glo6m'-I-l?,  orti:    [Eng  gloomy;  ~ly,~\ 
*1.  Lit. :  In  gloom  or  shade. 

"<•!<. .'nu'ii/  retired, 
The  villain  spider  lives,  cunning  and  fierce." 

Thomson.-  Summer,  268. 

2.  Fig.:  In  a  sullen,  dejected,  and  melancholy 
manner. 

"True  it  was  that,  when  he  had  found  opposition  vain, 
he  had  gloomily  submitted."— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

gloom  -I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  gloomy;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of   being  gloomy, 
dark  or  thickly-shaded ;  obscurity,  darkness,  gloom. 

"  But  Charts  lookingin,  a  morning  light 
Upon  that  gloominess  rose  from  her  eyes.1* 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  vi.  81. 

2.  Fig. :  Heaviness  or  dejection  of  mind ;  gloom, 
sullenness,  moroseness,  melancholy  ;  depression. 

"That  gloominess  and  melancholy  of  temper,  which  is 
so  frequent  in  our  nation."— Addison:  Spectator,  No.  419. 
*gloom  -Ing,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  gloom;  -ing.'] 

A.  As  adj. :  Dismal,  gloomy,  depressing,  sad. 
"A  glooming  peace  this  morning  with  it  brings." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  8. 

B.  Asftubst.:   [A.  S.  gl6mung'] :    The  gloaming  or 
twilight. 

"The  balmy  glooming,  crescent-lit." 

Tennyson:  Gardener's  Daughter,  258. 

*glo6mth,  s.  [Eng,  gloom;  suff.  -th,  as  in  depth, 
&c.J  Gloom,  gloominess. 

"The  gloomth  of  abbeys  and  cathedrals."—  Walpole.-  To 
Mann,  iii.  40  (1753). 

gloom  -f,  *g!oom-ie,  a.    [Eng.  gloom;  -y.~\ 
I.  Literally: 

I.  Filled  with  gloom  or  darkness ;  dark;  obscure; 
thickly-shaded. 

"I  shall  be  your  faithful  guide 
Through  this  gloomy  covert  wide." 

Milton:  Comus,  945. 

*2.  Of  a  dark  or  dusky  complexion. 

3.  Dark;  lowering. 

"A  gloomie  cloud,  the  which  doth  beare 
An  hideous  -tonne,  is  by  the  northern  blast 
Quite  ouerblowne."  Spenser;  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  45. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Causing  gloom,  sadness,  or  depression  of  spirits ; 
sad;  melancholy;  dispiriting, 

"  But  man  all  feeling  and  awake, 
The  gloomy  scene  surveys." 

Ctneper:  To  Rev.  Mr.  Xewton. 

2.  Dark;  obscure. 

"  The  gloomy  shades  of  deep  philosophy." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  8.  5. 

3.  Feeling  sadness,  depression,  or  dejection  ;  mel- 
ancholy ;  sullen  ;  morose ;  downcast. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gloomy,  sul- 
Zen,  morose,  and  splenetic:  "All  these  terms  denote 
a  temper  of  mind  the  reverse  of  easy  or  happy; 
gloomy  lies  either  iu  the  general  constitution  or  par- 
ticular frame  of  the  mind;  sullen  lies  iu  the  tem- 
per :  a  man  of  a  gloomy  disposition  is  an  involun- 
tary agent;  it  is  his  misfortune,  and  renders  him  in 
some  measure  pitiable ;  the  sullen  man  yields  to  his 
evil  humors  \sullenness  is  his  fault,  and  rendershim 
offensive.  Sullenness  and  moroseness  are  both  the 
inherent  properties  of  the  temper;  but  the  former 
discovers  itself  in  those  who  have  to  submit,  and 
the  latter  in  those  who  have  to  command;  sullen- 
ness,  therefore,  betrays  itself  mostly  in  early  life ; 
moroseness  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  age. 
Sullenness  shows  itself  mostly  by  an  unseemly 
reserve ;  moroseneKS  shows  itself  by  the  harshness  of 
the  speech,  and  the  roughness  of  the  voice."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

tglpomy-minded,  a.  Sad,  dejected.  (Thomson: 
On  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  157.) 

*g!op-en,  *glop-pen,  v.  t.  [Dut.  qloepen,  glut- 
pen;  0.  Fris.  glupa;  Icel.  glupa.] 

L  To  be  astonished  or  dismayed;  to  stare  in 
amazement. 

2.  To  be  downcast  or  disheartened. 

*glop-ping,  *glop-pynge,  «.  [GLOPEN.]  Glut- 
tony, greediness. 

"  Glotonie  is  her  god  with  gloppynge  of  drink." 

P.  Plotcman's  Credc,  183. 

*glopp-ning,  *glop-pyn-ing,  s.  [  GLOPEN  .  ] 
Fear,  dismay. 

"  For  gloppning  in  his  mod  al  madd." 

Cursor  Xundi,  19,633. 
glb're,  r.  i.    [GLARE.] 
glor  -1-9,,  s.    [Lat.,=0Jory.] 

1.  More  fully.  Gloria  Patri.    The  first  word  of  the 
doxologies  sung  at  the  end  of  each  psalm  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches,  hence 
used  to=doxology. 

2.  More  fully,  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo.    A  portion 
of  the  Mass  so  commencing ;  also  a  musical  setting 
of  the  same. 


glorious 

*glb"r  -1-8,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  glory;  -able.]  That  may 
or  can  be  gloried  in ;  glorious. 

"  Job,  of  all  we  read,  was  the  most  confident  of  his  own 
integrity,  which  indeed  was  rare  and  ul»ri<ible."  —  Fel- 
thatii:  Resolves,  xvii. 

*glb'r-I-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  trforiatin,  from  filoruitus. 
pa.  par.  of  r//or/or=to  boast,  to  glory.]  [ChjO&Y.j 
Vainglory ;  a  feeling  of  triumph  ;  conceit. 

"  Glory  or  internal  gloriation  or  triumph  of  the  mind." 
—Hobbes:  Human  Mature,  ch.  ii.,  g  1. 

*glor'-ied,  *glor-yed,  adj.  [Eng.  glory;  -?d.} 
Illustrious,  noble,  honorable. 

"Old  respect, 
As  I  suppose,  toward  your  once  gloried  friend." 

Milton:  Samsun  Agonist?*,  834. 

*glbr-I-fi'-a-ble,  «.  [Eng.  glorify;  -able.]  That 
may  or  should  bo  glorified. 

glor-I-fi-ca -Won,  s.  [Lat.  ylorificatlo,  from 
o?ori^co=to  glorify:  £r7on'a=glory,/aci'o=to  make; 
Fr.  g lorification ;  Sp.  glorificacion;  Hal.  ylorifica- 
zione.l 

1.  The  act  of  glorifying,  or   giving  or  ascribing 
glory  and  honor  to. 

"All  that  we  have  must  be  directed  to  the  great  end  of 
man,  the  glorification  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  our 
souls."— Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,cb.  iii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  glorified  or  raised  to  glory; 
exaltation  in  honor  and  dignity. 

41  The  [angels]  are  ready  enough  to  congratulate  their 
glorification." — Scott.-  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii.(  §  10. 

glbr-I  -fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GLORIFY.] 
glb'r '--I-fy,  *glor-i-fie,  v.  t.   &  i.     [Fr.  glorifier, 
from    Lat.    glorijico^to    make    glorious:  gloria^ 
glory  ;/«c«o=to  make;  Sp.  &  Port,  glorificar;  Ital. 
glorificare.] 
A.  Intransitive. : 

1.  To  procure  glory  or  honor  to ;  to  raise  in  honor 
or  dignity. 

"Meek  saint— through  patience  glorified  on  earth." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  To  ascribe  or  pay  honor  or  glory  to  in  wor- 
ship. 

"  Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circumstance, 
That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  L 

3.  To  praise ;  to  extol. 

"No  chymist  yet  the  elixir  got 
But  glorifies  his  pregnant  pot, 
If  by  the  way  to  him  befall 
Some  odorous  thing."  Donne, 

4.  To  raise  or  exalt  to  glory  in  heaven  ;  to  exalt  to 
celestial  beatitude. 

"Rapture  and  bliss  are  confined 
To  the  glorified  spirits  above." 

Coteper:  Song  on  Peace. 
*5.  To  make  divine. 

"  Can  they  who  say  the  Host  should  be  descried 
By  sense,  define  a  body  glorffiedf" 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  94. 
*B.  Intrans. ;  To  boast,  to  brag,  to  be  proud. 
"  Cupide,  I  ni«' JIM,  of  this  maist  thou  glorifye." 

Chaucer:  Trotlus  and  Creseide,  iii.  137. 
glbr  -X-61e,  s.    [Formed  from  Lat.  gloria,  in  imi- 
tation of  aureole  (q.  v.).]    A  glory  or  circle  of  rays 
represented  in  old  paintings  as  surrounding  the 
heads  of  saints.    [GLORY,  *.] 

glbr-I- 6  -§a.,  s.  [Fern.  sing,  of  Latin  gloriosus= 
fuil  of  glory,  glorious.] 

Bot. ;  Ageiius  of  Lihacece,  and  apparently  of  the 
tribe  Tulipeae,  Gloriosa  superba  is,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, a  splendid  flower.  It  climbs  by  a  tendril,  in 
which  the  lanceolate  leaves  terminate.  The  flowers 
are  large,  red,  and  yellow.  The  plant  grows  in 
India.  Its  root  is  generally  deemed  poisonous.  G. 
simplex  is  found  in  the  Himalayas,  and  G.  virescens 
in  Senegambia.  The  name  Gloriosa,  given  by  Lin- 
naeus, is  now  generally  altered  to  Mothonica  (q.  v.). 
*glbr-X-6  -ser,  s.  [Lat.  <;?on'ostts=boastful.]  A 
boaster. 

"Prattling  glortosers  t«ave]  the  smallest  performance 
of  counige.  —  Oreen:  Menaphron,  p.  82. 

*glbr  1-6  -SO,  s.    [Ital.]    A  boaster, 
o" 

Ital.  glofiosoi] 

*1.  More  general  in  its  meaning  than  now.  and 
including  vainglory  as  well  as  reputation  of  a  legit- 
imate character ;  boastful,  vainglorious,  haughty. 

2.  Noble,  illustrious ;  worthy  of  receiving  glory, 
honor,  or  praise. 

"Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in 
praises,  doing  wonders  ?" — Exodus  xv.  ii. 

3.  Worthy  of  admiration  or  praise;  noble,  excel- 
lent, magnificent. 

"This  universe  shall  pass  away— a  frame 
Olorioiis  because  the  shadow  of  thy  might! 
A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  wit  h  Thee." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 


ftte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub.     ctire,     unite,     ciir,     rule,     fftll;     try,     Syrian,      a,     02  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


gloriously 
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glossecollite 


gloss  (1),  *g!ose,  *glos-en,  'glosse,  *glos  yn 


. 
renown;  ambition. 


"The  purchase  is  to  mttke  men  gtorimu" 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  Prol.  9. 

6.  Elevated  by  drink  ;  hilarious,  uproarious. 
"Kings  may  be  blessed,  bat  Tarn  was  glortout, 
O'er  all  the  ills  of  life  victorious." 

Burns:  Tarn  CfSkanter. 


glory-hole,  s. 


1.  To  explain  by  note,  closs,  or  comment;  tocoro- 
to  render  clear  or  plain :  to  annotate. 


Gioss-manu/. :  An  opening  in  the  -wall  of  a  glass-    ment  on  so  as  to  re 
furnace,  exposing  the  brilliant  white  of  the  interior.  "This  tale  nedeth  nought  txfloetd. 


Having  the  head  encircled 


2.  Nobly,  splendidly,  admirably. 

''The  elose  gloriousliche  was  wryte  withgylte  penne.*' 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  828. 

3.  Hilariously,  uproariously. 

"Drink,  and  be  mad  then:  'tis  your  country  bids! 
Gloriously  drunk,  obey  the  important  call!" 

Cuwper:  Tajik,  it.  610. 


glory-crowned 
with  a  glory. 

"His  own  vast  shadow  glory^rmrnfa.'' 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  xcvi. 

glory-pea,  R. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Clianthus. 

•glory-smitten,  a 


glor    $,  v.  i.  &  t.    [O.  Fr.  glorier,  from  Lat.  glor- 
r=to  boast;  Sp.  &  Port,  gloriar;  Ital.  gloriare.] 


glor  -I-otts-iy ,  *glor-i-ous-liche,  adv.  [Eng. 
glorious;  -ly.~\ 

*1.  Boastfully ;  braggmgly. 

"Sir  Glorious  Tipto    .    .    .    talks  gloriously   of  any-        ,_lnrv  ., 
thing,  but  very  seldom  is  in  the  right."-£e»  Jonson:  .\e«,          S  lory  smiii, 
Inn.     (List  of  Dramatis  Persona- J 

glory-tree,  s. 

Hot. :  The  genus  Clerodendron. 

gib: 
ior=t 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  boast ;  to  feel  pride. 

glor  -I-ovis  ness,  *glor  i-ows-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
glorious;  -ne««.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
glorious ;  glory. 

"Among  them  also  that  are  good,  euerie  one,  as  he  hath 
in  this  vsed  himselfe,  so  shal  he  eicell  other  in  the  glori- 
cusnes  of  his  new  bodye."—  Vdall:  I  Corinth.,  ch.  iv. 

glor  9,  *gloir-e,  *glor-ie,  *glor-ye,  s.   [0.  Fr. 
glorie  (Fr.  gloire),  from  Lat.  </loria,  for  dona,  from 
tho  same  root  as  in  duo;  Gr.  klyo=io  hear;  Lat.         _. 
in«Iirtu«=«>nowned;  Gr.  Meo«=glory,  renown;  Sp.,    glory  to. 
Port.,  &  Ital.  gloria.]  "The  troop 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  That  <""rie"  Venn8-ereene.  i^M^gi^,,  p.  118. 

b&asw  ^rarrw«dg!^^ 

reputable  kind ;  arrogance,  pride,  haughtiness.  »*«£•„  B,\°f nffio or^'s  a^dvant^e.    To  slorj/  is 


For  it  is  openliche  shewed.""      Oower  iii.,  219. 
*2.  To  flatter,  to  wheedle. 

"So  wel  he  coutheme  glose 
Whan  that  he  wold  haue  my  bele  chose. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,091. 
B.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  comment;  to  write  or  make  comments  or 
Smitten  or   seized  with  a    explanatory  remarks. 

"But  no  man  can  glosse  upon  this  text  after  that  man- 
ner   for  the  prophet  says,  No  shepherd  shall  pitch  hi 
fold  there,  nor  shall  any  man  pass  through  it  forever.  — 
H.  More:  Defence  of  the  Philosophic  Cabbala,  ch.  ill. 
*2.  To  flatter,  to  wheedle. 

"  Who  that  conthe  glose  soft* 
And  Hal  cr,  such  he  set  alofte 
In  great  estate."  Qower,  ill.,  170. 

*3.  To  make  sly  remarks. 
"  Her  equals  first  observed  her  growing  zeal, 
And  laughing  ffjosseci  that  Abra  served  so  well. 

Prior:  Solomon,  11.  365. 

glOSS  (2) ,  V.  t.     [GLOSS  (2) ,  s.  ] 

I.  Lit.:  To  give  a  gloss  or  superficial  luster  to; 
to  make  glossy  or  lustrous ;  as,  to  gloss  cloth  or 
paper. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  give  a  fair  or  specious  appearance  to;  to 
render  specious  or  plausible. 

"  Do  I  not  reason  wholly  on  your  conduct  ? 
You  have  the  art  to  gloss  the  foulest  cause.' 

Philips. 

2.  To  palliate  by  specious  representation. 


"  This  title  of  Freeholder  is  what  I  most  glory  in,  and 
what  most  effectually  calls  to  my  mind  the  happiness  of 
that  government  under  which  I  live."— Addtson:  Free- 
holder. 
*2.  To  exult  with  joy ;  to  rejoice. 

"  Both  glorying  toiave  scapt  the  Stygian  flood." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  289. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  make  glorious ;  to  glorify ;  to  give 


"  Though  every  tongue  should  join  in  glossing  over  and 
even  justifying  all  or  any  of  those  crimes."— .Forfeits,  vol. 
ii.,  ser.  16. 

„  (1)  In  the  figurative  senses  there  is  evidently  a 
confusion  with  GLOSS 


3.  Adoration  or  praise  ascribed  in  worship. 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest." — Luke  ii.  14. 

4.  A  state  of  splendor;  grea 
magnificence. 

"  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
these."— Matthew  vi.  29. 

5.  The  felicity  of  heaven  prepared  for  those  who 
love  God. 

"Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward 
receive  me  into  thy  glory." — Psalm  Ixxiii.  24. 

6.  Lnster,  splendor,  brilliancy. 

"From  opening  skies  may  streaming  glories  shine, 
And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  love  like  mine." 

Pope:  Elo'ise  to  Abelard,  342. 

7.  A  noble  or  praiseworthy  pride. 


'  Soulless,  gloryless,  and  desperate."  in  the  case  of  japan  or  mahogany :  to  varnish  is  to- 

Peele:  Battle  of  Alcazar,  ii.  8.       give  an  artificial  gloss,  by  moans  of  applying  a  for- 
iil.l    To    defile:    eign  substance.    Hence  in  the  figurative  use  of  the 

to 

ICt 

,. requires  still  less  artmcctnan 

either."    (Crabb:  Knq.  Synon.) 

glos  sa  -gr?.,    *.    [Gr.   g!os«a=the   tongue,    and 
ngra=a  catching.] 

Pathol.:  A  rheumatic  pain  in  the  tongue. 

,--,.-       -  gloss-an -tnrax,  s.    [Gr.  9(os»a=the tongue, and 

?;fossa=a   word   requiring   explanation,    from  (ir.    anthrax=cm.\,  charcoal ;  Fr.  alossanthrax.\ 
f/i«ssa=the  tongue,  a  difficult  word;  Icol.piosa;  Sw.        Vet.:  A  disease   affecting   herbiverous   animals, 
nlosa;  Dan.  glose ;    Dut.  glos;   Sp.  &  Ital.    glosa;    especially  cattle  and  horses.    It  is  characterized  by 
Port.  glossa.~]    [GLOZE.]  dark-colored  carbuncles  on  the  tongue. 

1.  An  explanatory  note,  or  remark  on  the 'margin          ftn-ti  -I-al.   a.    [Eng.  glossary;    -oJ.]    Of  or 

- 


*glo§e(l),s.  [GLOZE,  s.] 
*glo§e,  11.  i.  [GLOZE,  t>.] 
*gl6§  -er,  s.  [GLOSSES.] 
gloss  (1),  *g!6§e  (2), s.  [O.  Fr.  glose,  from  Lat. 


that  of  which  a  person,  place,  or  nation  is  or  may    difficulty  in  a  work,  especially  in  one  written  in  a    ^vertisement  to  Shakespeare. 


foreign  tongue;  a  scholium. 

"No  commentator's  tedious  gloss." 

Cowper:  A  Manual. 

9.  A  glorious,  honorable,  or  worthy  act ;  a  source    ^  A  false  or  specious  interpretation  or  explana- 
°f"T0hi°nrk  it  no  ,lnry  to  swell  in  tyranny."-^*,  Ar-        "Thou  hast  made  many  ^.^jritt  thjfjtatalli ,nj£ 


be  proud. 

"Increasing  London,  Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she." 

Cotcper:  Task,  i.  723. 


gloss  -a-rlst,  s.     [Eng.  glossar(y) ;  -tst.] 

1.  One  who  glosses  or  comments  upon  an  author. 

2.  A  writer  or  compiler  of  a  glossary. 

"I  am  quite  aware  that  the  glossarists  are  never  tired  of 
printing." — Notes  and  Queries,  July  28,  1888,  p.  74. 

gloss -a-ry\  s.  [Lat.  glossarium,  from  glossa=a 
difficult  word  requiring  explanation ;_  Gr.  glossa~= 


[FlXED-SCN.] 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  glory  and  nesg 
honor :  "  Glory  impels  to  extraordinary  efforts  and 
to  great  undertakings.  Honor  induces  to  a  dis- 
charge of  one's  duty.  Excellence  in  the  attainment, 
and  success  in  the  exploit,  bring  glory ;  a  faithful 
exercise  of  one's  talents  reflects  honor.  Glory  is 
connected  with  everything  which  has  a  peculiar 


a  smooth,  polished  surface ;  p 


"Weeds  that  the  wind  did  toss 
The  virgins  wore:  the  youths  woven  coats,  that  cast  a 

faint  dim  gloss 
Like  that  of  oil."  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad. 


He  spells  them  true  by  intuition's  light, 
And  needs  no  glossary  to  set  him  right." 

Cowper:  Needless  Alarm. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  glossary  and  diction- 
ary, see  DICTIONARY. 

*glos-sa  -tor,  s.  [Fr.  glossateur.]  A  writer  or 
compiler  of  glosses ;  a  commentator. 

glos-se-COl'-llte,    s.    [Gr.  glossa  =  tbo   tongue; 


"  There  is  a  sort  of  gloss  upon  ingenious  falsehoods  that 

dazzles  the  imagination, 'but  which  neither  belongsto  nor  fco/Za=glne;  sun.  -lie  (Mtn.)  (q.  V.J.J   _ 

becomes  the  sober  aspect  of  truth."—  Burke:   Vindication  Mill.  :  A  variety  of  Halloysito.     It  IS  muk-wlllto 

of  national  Society  (Pref.).  in  color,  and  earthy.  On  the  edges  it  is  translucent. 

*T  To  set  a  gloss  on  any  thing:  To  give  it  a  specious  It  is  found  in  a  siliceous  Silurian  rock  in  Rising 

Glory  is'attainable  but  by    appearance.    (Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1.)         Fawn,  Bade  County,  Georgia.    (Dana.) 

j^n     bdy-     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     5hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     ,WU;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.      -Won,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -We,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


sought ;  it  spreads  over  all  the  earth,  and  descends 
to  the  latest  posterity ;  honor  is  limited  to  those 
who  are  connected  with  tho  subject  of  it,  and  eye- 


glosser 

gloss'-gr  (l),.s.  [Ens.  gloss  (1),  v. ;  •*!•.]  A  writer 
or  glosses  or  comments ;  a  commentator. 

"It  was  not  easy  for  the  king's  glossers  to  interpret 
them  to  their  own  mind,  whilst  the  bishop*  were  at  hand 
to  refute  and  rectify  their  comments." — Hurd:  Constitu- 
tion of  the  English  Government. 

gloss -er  (2),  s.  [Bug.  gloss  (2).  y. ;  -ei-.J  One  who 
polishes  or  gives  a  luster  to  anything. 

gloss -Ic,  s.  [fir.  gli>sta=OL  tongue J  The  name 
given  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.  R.  S.,  to  a 
system  of  phonetic  spelling  of  the  English  language, 
intended  to  be  used  concurrently  with  the  existing 
system. 

glfiss'-l-lj1,  adv.  [Eng.  glossy;  -ly.]  In  a  glossy 
manner. 
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glos-s&-log  -Ic-9,1,  a.    ['Eag.glossolog(y);  -ical.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  glossology. 

glOS-SOl -6-gIst,  s.    [Kug.  glonioloy(y) ;  -ist.] 

1.  A  glossographer;  an  explainer  of  terms. 

2.  One  versed  in  glossology. 

glos-sor-&-gy\    s.    [(Jr.   glitssa  =  &   tongue,    and 
logos=&.  discourse.] 

1.  Ttcbnotogy :  The  definition  and  explanation  of 
terms,  as  of  a  science.    Thus  in  Lindley's  lutnulur- 
fion  to  Botany,  bk.  iii..  defining  the  terms  tisctl  in 
Botany,  is  headed  Glossology. 

2.  Comp.  Philiil. :  The  science  of  language.    [PHI- 
LOLOGY.] 


glow 


glOS-sBp   ter  Is,  K.    [Prefix  olosso-  (q.  v.),  and 

gloss   I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  glossy, :-»<•*«.]    The  qual-    LaJ-  P'e™;  Gr.pteri«=a  kind  of  fern.] 
ity  or  state  of  being  glossy';  superficial  luster.  .  P"la:ol>ot.:  A  genus  of  fossil  ferns,    Glomopteris 

broicmana  is  found  in  India,  in  Australia,  and  m 
Southern  Africa,  in  beds,  the  exact  age  of  which  has 
not  been  finally  settled. 


"Their  snrfaces  had  it  smoothness  and  glossiness  much 
surpassing  whatever  I  had  observed  in  marine  or  common 
salt."— Koyle :  Works,  vi.  408. 

gloss   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GLOSS  (2),  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr   par.  dk  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Asgiibst.:  An  operation  upon  silk  thread  by 
which  it  is  moistened  with  steam  and  stretched  to 
develop  a  gloss. 

*glOSS -1st,  s.  [Eng.  <7;oKS(l),s.;-tsf.]  A  writer 
of  glosses  or  comments ;  a  commentator. 

"It  was  raised  by  inconsiderate  glossists  from  the  mis' 
take  of  this  teit." — Milton:  Tttrachordon. 

glos-sl  -tls. s.  [Gr.  o:Z<)8sa=the  tongue;  saS.-itit 
=  :leuoting  inflammation.] 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  tongue.  Since  mer- 
cury began  to  be  less  used  for  salivation,  idiopathic 
glossitis  has  become  rare.  When  it  occurs,  it  isgen- 
erally  as  a  symptom  of  some  other  disease.  The 
tongue  when  inflamed  often  becames  too  large  for 
the  mouth. 

*gloss  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  gloss  (2),  s. ;-/».]  Having 
a  glossy  or  lustrous  appearance ;  glossy. 

glos-so-,  pref.  [Gr.  </?<~iKsa=the  tongue.]  Belong- 
ing to  or  resembling  the  tongue. 

glosso-epiglottlc,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  both  the  epiglottis  and 
the  longue  Thus  there  are  glosso-pbaryngeal  folds 
or  frteuula. 

glosso-pharyngeal,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  both  the  pharynx  and 
the  tongue.  Thus  there  are  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerves.  They  are  the  ninth  pair,  and  act  on  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  on  the  tongue. 

glos  -80-$ele,  s.  [Pref.  glosso-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
fce/e  =  a  tumor.] 

Sura. :  A  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  arising  from 
tumefaction  of  theorgan. 

glos  s6 -co '-ml -inn,  s.  [Gr.  glrissa=&  tongue,  and 
konifri=to  guard.) 

8ur<i :  Originally  a  small  case  for  holding  the 
tongues  of  wind  instruments,  afterward  extended 
to  a  case  or  apparatus  in  which  fractured  limbs  are 
kept. 

glOS-s6c'-6-mon,  s.  [Gr.  gloftsokoineion  =  a  case 
to  keep  mouthpieces;  alt>ssa=tui\gut.\  and  fcomeo= 
to  take  care  of.]  A  form  of  winch  with  /rear-wheels 
and  pinions,  and  used  for  raising  heavy  weights. 

gl6s  s8g  ra-pher, ».  [Gr.  o-J<«wa=the  tongue,  n 
difficult  word,  and  </r«;>/wi=to  write.]  A  writer  of 
glosses  or  comments ;  a  commentator. 

"Home  words  I  believe  may  pose  the  ablest  glossog- 
rapher  now  living." — Blottnt:  Ancient  Tenures  (Pref.). 

glos-s&-graph  Ic  al,  a.  [Eng.  glossography ; 
•ical.'l  Of  or  pertaining  to  glossography. 

glOS-SSg'-ra-ph?,  S.      [GLOS90GEAPHER.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  writing  glosses  or  com- 
ments. 

2.  Anat. :    A  description  of  or  treatise   on    the 
tongue. 

gl5s  so  hy  -al,  a.  [Pref.  glosso,  and  hyal  (q.  v.).] 

Comp.  Anat. :  Lingual. 

glossohyal-bone,  s. 

Comp.  Anat. :  A  slight  bone  supporting  the  tongue 
ill  some  fishes,  the  same  as  Lingual  bone. 
"  glos  s6-lal  -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  glossa  =  a  tongue,  a  lan- 
guage, and  (oKa=talk,  chatter;  laleo=to  talk,  to 
prattle.]  The  gift  of  tongues  specially  vouchsafed 
to  the  church  in  early  times.  Since  then  it  lias 
boon  claimed  for  several  Roman  missionary  saints, 
notably  for  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

"The  glossolalia,  or  'speaking  with  a  tongue,'  is  con- 
nected with  'prophesying'— that  is,  exalted  preaching 
and  magnifying  God." — Farrar:  St.  Paul,  i.  96. 

glBs-soT-a-l?,  s.  [GLOSSOLALIA.]  The  same  as 
GLOSSOLALIA  (q.  v.). 

"That  the  gloxsolaly  at  Corinth  was  not  a  speaking  in 
foreign  languages  is  too  clear  to  need  proof." — Farrar; 
St.  Paul,  i.  100. 


glos  s6-ther  -I-um,  s.  [Pref.  glosso-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  therion~&  wild  animal.] 

Palaeont. :  A  genus  of  Mynnecophagidee,  found  in 
Brazilian  cave  deposits. 

glps-  s6t  -6-my\  s.     [Gr.  glossa— the  tongue,  and 
fomc=a  cutting,  femno=tocut.] 
Surg. :  Exsectiou  of  the  tongue. 

glos  -sf,  a.    [Eng.  gloss  (2),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit.:  Havingasmooth.lustroussurface;  highly 
polished,  shining,  lustrous. 

"The  glossy  holly  loved  the  park." 

Stott:  Lord  a/ the  Islet,  v.  19. 

*2.  Fig.:  Having  a  fair  or  specious  appearance; 
plausible. 

Glo's  -t§r,  s.    [GLOUCESTER.] 

glot  - tal,  o.  [Eng.  glotti(s) ;  -al.]  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  the  glottis. 

glot -ta-llte,  8.  [From  Lat.  Glola,  Clola  -  the 
Roman  name  of  the  Clyde,  and  Gr.  lithos=stone.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Arialcime  (Brit.  Alus.  Catal.), 
or  of  Edingtonite  (Dana).  Thomson  described  it 
as  occurring  in  white  crystals,  regular  octahedrons, 
or  four-sided  pyramids  or  cubes.  Found  near  Port 
Glasgow,  on  the  Clyde. 

glot  -tls,  s.  [Gr.  gluttit  (see  the  def.),  from<rfo«a, 
the  Attic  form  of  gluMa=t.hc  tongnej 

Anat. :  The  mouth  of  the  wind-pipe.  It  consti- 
tutes a  narrow  aperture  covered  by  the  epiglottis 
when  one  hold's  his  breatli  or  swallows.  It  con- 
tributes by  dilatation  and  contraction  to  the  modu- 
lation of  the  voice.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  rima 
glottis,  that  is,  the  fissure  or  chink  of  the  glottis. 

glot  t6-l8g  -Ic,  glot-t&  log  -Ic-al,  adj.  [Eng. 
glotlolog(y) ;  -ic;  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
glottology. 

t"This  very  teaching  .  .  .  must  certainly  afford  a 
wide  scope  for  glottologic  observation  and  research." — 


Prof.  Kajnii,  in  Eighth  Annual  Adslress  to  Philol.  Society, 
187&,  p.  28. 

glot  -tol  -&-gISt,  s.  [English  alottologd/) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  science  of 
language. 

"It  is  in  the  Aryan  family  that  the  glottologist  will  have 
to  receive  his  training  for  some  time  to  come." — A.  If. 
Sauce:  Principles  of  Comp.  Philol.  (1878),  p.  69. 

gl5t-tSl  -6-g?,  s.  [Gr.  glotta  =  the  tongue,  lan- 
guage, and  logos=a  discourse.]  Generally  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  glossology  (q.  v.).  Professor 
Sayce,  however,  gives  a  wider  signification,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  extract. 

"Glottology  will  be  the  science  of  language,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of  the  mind 
of  man,  whether  displayed  in  the  creation  of  language 
generally  as  an  instrument  of  intercommunication,  and 
the  embodiment  of  the  conceptions  of  the  relations  be- 
tween thought  and  the  world,  or  in  the  triumph  of  the 
will  over  the  mechanism  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  the 
limitations  imposed  in  turn  by  them  upon  it,  or  lastly  in 
the  evolution  of  the  religious  idea — in  other  words,  in 
Comparative  Mythology  and  the  Science  of  Religions." — 
A.  IJ.  Sayce:  Principles  of  Comp.  Philol.  (1874),  p.  59. 

'glout,  r.  i.  &  t.    [A  variant  of  GLOAT  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  look  sullen  or  gloomy ;  to  pout. 

"  Glouting  with  sullen  spite,  the  fury  shook 
Her  clotted  locks."      Garth:  Dispensary,  ii.  35. 

B.  Trans.:  To  stare  or  gaze  at. 

"The  same  setteth  himselfe  upon  a  stage  to  be  glouteil 
upon  by  every  evil  eye."— Bible  (1613),  The  Translators  to 
the  Reader. 

*glout,  s.    [GLOOT,  «.]    A  sulk,  bad  temper. 

"My  mamma  was  in  the  glout." — Richardson:  Clarissa, 
ii.140. 

gl&ve,  «.  [A.  S.  gUf;  Icel.  ql6fi.  Probably  from 
Goth,  lofa;  led.  loft  (Scotch  foo/)  =  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  with  A.  S.  pref.  ge-.] 


1.  A  covering  for  the  hand,  differing  from  the 
mitten  in  having  i<  .separate  compartment  for  each 
finger. 

"Cicely,  brisk  maid,  step*  forth  before  the  rout, 
And  kissed  with  nnaoklng  lip  the  suoaring  lout: 
For  custom  s;iys,  '\Vhoe'er  this  venture  proves, 
For  such  a  kins  demands  ;i  i>:iir  of  gloves.'  " 

<->n/:  l\tstomls;  S«txr:l«ii. 

2.  Halmakitiy  :  A  smooth  piece  of  wood  for  rub- 
bing a  sheet  of  felt,  and  causing  the  nap  to  adhere 
to  the  body  when  working  at  the  battery.     The 
glove  is  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  tied  on 
li>  :i  -trinu. 

:i.  J^j.'-iit't:  \  padded  casing  or  covering  for  the 
hands. 

"  Fifty  years  »go  sparring  with  the  gloves  was  regarded 
as  a  means  to  an  end."  —  Saturday  Review,  Jan.  26.  1884, 
p.  108. 

*H  (1)  To  bite  the  glove:  To  exhibit  mutual  en- 
mity or  hostility. 

(2)  To  throw  down  (or  take  up)  the  glove:  To  give 
(or  accept)  a  challenge  to  single  combat. 

(3)  To  be  hand  and  glove  with  one  :  To  be  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy  or  friendship. 

(4)  To  handle  without  glovet:  To  deal  roughly,  to 
treat  without  reserve  or  tenderness. 

glove-clasp,  s. 

1.  A  band  passing  over  the  glove  at  the  wrist  In- 
secure it. 

2.  An  instrument  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  used  for 
buttoning  gloves. 

glove-fight,  «.. 

Boxing:  A  pugilistic  contest  in  which  the  men 
wear  boxing-gloves.  It  is  less  dangerous  than 
prize-fighting  (q.  v.},  since  the  padded  glove  breaks 
the  force  of  the  olow. 

"  Men  were  being  punished  for  engaging  in  glove- 
fghts."—  Saturday  Reriev,  Jan.  26,  1884,  p.  108. 

glove-fighter,  s. 

Boxing:  One  of  the  principals  concerned  in  a 
glove-fight  (q.  v.)  ;  a  promoter  of  glove-fighting. 

"  Fate  has  not  proved  so  unkind  to  the  Eltham  prize- 
fighters, or  glove-fighters,  or  whatever  they  were,  as  she  at 
first  threatened  to  be."—  Referee,  Feb.  10,  1884. 

glove-fighting,  s. 

Boxing:  The  practice  of  fighting  with  boxing- 
gloves,  as  distinguished  from  prize-fighting  proper. 

"  We  have  thus  four  different  species  of  encounter, 
of  which  the  first  two  —  fighting  and  glove-fighting  —  are 
clearly  prohibited."  —Saturday  Rfvieu;  Jan.  26,  1884, 
p.  108. 

*glove-money,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law  :  An  extraordinary  reward  given  to 
officers  or  courts.  &c.,  and  money  given  by  a  sheriff 
of  a  county  in  which  no  offenders  were  left  for  ex- 
ecution, to  the  clerk  of  assize,  and  the  judges' 
officers. 

glove-sponge,  K. 

ZoGl.  :  A  superior  and  soft  variety  of  commercial 
sponges.  (Spongia  ojficinalis.) 

glove-Stretcher,  s.  An  instrument  for  opening 
or  stretching  the  fingers  of  gloves,  in  order  that 
they  may  the  more  easily  be  drawn  on  the  hand. 


gl6ve,  i\  t. 
with  a  glove. 


[GLOVE,  s.]     To  cover  with  or  as 


"A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel, 
Must  glove  this  hand." 

Shakesp.-  Henry  If'.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

gl&V  -er,  ft.  [Eng.  glov(e)  ,  •er.']  One  whose  bus- 
iness is  to  make  or  sell  gloves. 

"  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard  like  a  glover's 
paring  knife?"  —  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

glover's-stltch,  s. 

Surg.:  A  peculiar  stitch  employed  in  sewing  up  a 
wound. 

glow,  *glowe,  "glow  en,  *glow-yn,  r.  i.  &  t. 
[A.  S.  gldwan;  cogn.  with  Icel.  qloa;  Dan.  gloe; 
Dut.  gloeijen;  Ger.  gluhen  =  to  glow;  Sw.  </lo=to 
stare;  Sw.  dial,  glo,  gloa—to  stare;  O.  H.  Ger. 
gluojan.  From  the  same  root  as  ;//"'/,  glass,  ffloat^ 
gloom,  glide,  glitter,  glance,  &c.] 

A.  Intratisitive: 

1.  To  lie  so  heated  as  to  give  out  an  intense  or 
white  heat,  without  flame  ;  to  be  incandescent. 

"  Not  all  parts  like,  but  all  alike  inform  M 
With  radiant  light,  as  glowing  iron  with  fire." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  iii.  594, 

2.  To  sparkle,  to  gleam. 

"  The  circles  of  his  eyen  in  his  hed 
They  gloweden  betwixen  yelwe  and  red." 

Chaucer:  f.  T.,  2,184. 

3.  To  burn  with  great  heat. 

"From  their  nostrils  flows 
The  scorching  fire  that  in  their  entrails  glows." 

Additon:  Ovid;  Xetatnorpfioses  ii. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try;     Syrian,     at,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      q.u  =  kw. 


glow 

4.  To  feel  heat  of  body;  to  bo  heated  or  hot;  to 
bura. 

"  [I  I  felt  my  blood 

(.'Ion-  with  the  plow  that  slowly  crimsoned  all 
Thy  presence."  7V<niys«H:  Tilltoinis,  56. 

5.  To  u-sume  or  exhibit  a  strong,  bright  color;  to 
bo  red,  brilliant,  or  flushed,  as  with  animation,  life, 
bhtthes,  Ac. 

"  Kui'h  pleasing  Blount  shall  endless  smiles  bestow, 
Ami  fair  Belinda's  bludh  for  ever  glow." 

Pope.-  Epistle  iii.  61. 

6.  To  feel  the  heat  of  passion ;    to  bo  ardent  or 
eager  in  any  passion  of  the  mind. 

"I  feel  my  bosom  glow  with  wontless  fires." 

DrmmoiMfj  Hymn  on  the  Fairest  Fair 

1.  To  rage  or  bxirn  as  a  passion ;  to  bo  vehement 
or  hot. 

"Love  slowly  burns  and  long  remains; 
It  glows"  Shadwell. 

8.  To  be  animated  or  spirited  ;  to  be  full  of  spirit 
or  life. 

"And  feelings,  roused  in  life's  first  day, 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay." 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.     (Introd.) 

*B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  glow;   to  make  red  or 
glowing. 
glow,  *glowe,  s.    [GLOW,  r.] 

1.  A  shining  or  white  heat  without  flame ;  incan- 
descence. 

2.  Brightness  of  color,  redness;  a  rosy  color,  a 
flush. 

"  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  played 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love. 
And  the  red  alow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

3.  Vehemence  of  passion ;  heat  of  mind ;  excite- 
ment, earnestness,  ardor. 

"  Such  as  suppose  that  the  simple,  grave,  and  majestic 
dignity  of  Raffaelle  could  unite  with  the  glow  and  bustle 
of  a  Paulo,  or  Tintoret,  are  totally  mistaken." — Reynolds. 

4.  Heat  of  the  blood  produced  by  exercise ;  as,  He 
was  all  in  a  glow  after  the  walk. 

IT  Electric  glow : 

Elect. :  A  pale  blue  luminosity  appearing  at  the 
parts  of  an  electric  conductor  from  which  elec- 
tricity of  high  tension  is  noiselessly  issuing,  even 
though  no  other  conductor  is  near. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  glow  and  fire,  see 
FIRE. 

glow-worm,  s. 
Entomology  : 

1.  Lampyris  noctiluca.     A  beetle  of  which  the 
male  flies  and  does  not  shi&e,  while  the  female 
shines  and  does  not  fly.    It  is  from  the  latter  sex, 
therefore,    that   the   name   glow-worm    has   been 
derived.    Probably  the  phosphoric  light,  which  is 
intermittent,  and  can  be  displayed  or  withheld  at 
the  will  of  the  insect,  is  used  by  the  female  to 
attract  the  male.    It  is  displayed  at  the  tail  of  the 
insect. 

2.  The  genus  Lampyris  (q.  v.). 

*glow  -bard,  s.    [GLOBARD.] 

glow  -8r,  v.  i.  [Dut.  s!uren=topoep.J  To  stare; 
to  gaze  intently. 

" Monkbams  was  glovering  ower  a*  the  silver  yonder." 
— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiv. 

glow -Sr,  s.  [GLOWEB,  t.]  A  broad  stare;  an 
intense  gazing. 

glOW'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GLOW,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Shiningwith  a  white  heatwithont  flame;  incan- 
descent ;  white  with  heat. 

2.  Bright  or  vivid  in  color ;  brilliant. 

"Till  Autumn's  fiercer  heats  and  plenteous  dews 
Dye  them  at  last  in  all  their  ijlowing  hues." 

Courier:  Tirocinium,  48. 

3.  Red,  rosy,  or  flushed ;  as,  glowing  cheeks. 

4.  Ardent;  animated;  full  of  life,  spirit,  or  anima- 
tion. 

"The  lucid  amber  of  his  glowing  lines." — Walpole:  An- 
ecdotes of  Painting,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

5.  Hot,  heated,  fervid. 

6.  Full  of  praise  or  admiration ;  as,  a  glowing  de- 
scription. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Aglow;  a  white  heat;  incandescence. 

2.  Ardor,  zeal,  animation. 

"The  inward  alowings  of  a  heart  in  love." 

Addison:  Cato,  iv.  1. 

glfiw -Ing-lJ1,  adv.  [Eng.  glowing;  -/{/.]  In  a 
glowing  manner;  with  great  heat  or  brightness; 
with  heat  or  passion. 

glox-ln'-l-a,  «.  [Named  after  P.  B.  Gloxin,  a 
botanist  of  Colmar,  Alsace,  Germany,  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.] 
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Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Gesneracesp,  having  a  bell-shaped 
corolla,  the  upper  lip  the  shorter  one,  and  two- 
lobed,  the  lower  one  threo-lobed,  with  the  middle 
lobe  the  largest.  The  species  are  from  tropical 
America,  and  are  very  ornamental  plants,  having 
richly-colored  leaves,  as  well  as  fine  white,  violet, 
red,  or  greenish  yellow  flowers,  occasionally  varie- 
gated with  spots. 

*gloze  (1),  v.t.&i.  [Icol.  gldsa—to  explain;  A.S. 
glfsan  —  to  explain,  to  natter;  Sp.  glosar;  Port. 
glossar;  Fr.  yloser.]  [GLOSE,  GLOSS.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  explain  by  note  or  comment  ;  to  gloss. 

2.  To  flatter;  to  wheedle. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  comment;  to  expound. 

2.  To  flatter. 

gloze  (2).r.  i.    [Icel.  9/ossi=a  blaze.]    To  blaze. 
gloze,  s.    [GLOZE,  r.] 

1.  Flattery,  wheedling,  adulation. 

2.  Specious,  external  show. 

'•  Now  to  plain  dealing  ;  lay  these  glazes  by." 

Shakeap.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  ir.  8. 

•gloz  -er,  *glos  -e"r,  «.  [Eng.  gloz(e)  (1),  v.;  -er.] 

1.  Aglosser;  a  commentator  or  annotator. 

2.  A  flatterer  ;  a  wheeuler. 

*gliib,  r.  r.  [A  variant  of  GULP  (q.  T.).]  To  gulp 
down  or  swallow  voraciously. 

*glub  -her,  s.  [  English  9(1*6  ;  -er.]  A  glutton;  a 
gormandizer. 

glu  -$lc,  a.    [E,ng.,&c.,gluc(ose);  suff.  -ic.] 

Chem.:  Contained  in,  derived  from,  or  in  any 
manner  connected  with  Glucose  (q.  v.). 

gluclc-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CijH-jjOio.  An  acid  obtained  along  with 
arumic  acid,  by  boiling  cane  sugar  with  dilute 


sacch 
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sulphuric  acid ;  by  boiling  glucose  with  baryta 
water,  the  precipitate  of  the  barium  salt  of  saccharu- 
mic acid  is  filtered  off,  and  theglucic  acid  precipi- 
tated by  means  of  basic  lead  acetate,  and  the  lead 
salt  decomposed  by  H-.»S.  Glucic  acid  is  a  honey- 
like  mass  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water ;  it  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  or  with  dilute 
acids  into  formic,  acetic,  and  apoglucinic  acids. 
When  boiled  with  strong  acids  it  is  converted  into 
humic  acid;  some  chemists  consider  this  acid  to  be 
identical  with  levulinic  acid  (q.  v.). 

glu-eHia,  s.    [Gr.  <;(iifcu«=sweet.] 

Chem.:  Oxide  of  beryllium  (q.  v.). 

glu-$in'-Ic,  a.  [English,  &c.,  gluc(oee);  -inic.] 
[Gmcic.] 

glu  -cln-um,  s.    [Gr.  flr(i«fcus=sweet.] 

Chem.:  A  metallic  element.  [BERYLLIUM.]  The 
salts  of  gluciuum  have  a  sweet  taste,  hence  the 
name. 

glu-con  -Jc,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gluco(se) ,  n  connective, 
and  >nl]'.  -ic.] 

Chem. :  (For  def .  see  etyni.  and  compound.) 

gluconlc-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  CeHiiO?.  An  organic  acid  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  glucose  with  chlorine,  or  with 
bromine.  Gluconic  acid  is  a  syrup;  its  alkaline 
salts  are  amorphous,  and  its  barium  and  calcium 
salts  are  crystalline.  It  is  insoluble  in  strong 
alcohol,  and  does  not  reduce  Fehliug's  solution. 

glu-co-san  ,  8.  [English,  &c.,  glucos(e),  and  an- 
(hydride)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  OsAigOo.  The  anhydride  of  glucose.  Ob- 
tained by  heating  glucose  to  170°.  Glucosan  is  col- 
orless, with  a  faint,  sweet  taste;  it  is  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol;  it  does  not  ferment  with 
yeast.  By  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  glucosan  is 
converted  into  glucose. 

gift -cose,  s.    [Gr.  0?uA.-us=sweet.] 

Chem.:  Glucose,  glycose,  CcH^O*.  A  fermentable 
sugar,  which  occurs  in  two  modifications,  called 
Dextro-glucose,  or  Dextrose  (q.  y.),  and  Lsevo- 
glucose,  or  Levulose  (q.  v.),  according  as  it  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right  or  left.  A  so- 
lution of  cane-sugar  warmed  with  dilute  acids,  or 
left  in  contact  with  yeast ,  is  converted  into  dextrose 
and  levulose,  C,.2H22O,1+H20=CcH,2O(1+C6Hi2O6. 
These  ratifications  can  be  separated,  thus— ten 
parts  of  the  mixture  of  sugar  are  dissolved  in  100 
parts  of  water,  and  cooled  with  ice ;  then  six  parts 
of  powdered  calcium  hydrate  are  added,  the  calcium 
compound  of  levulose  is  precipitated  and  separated 
from  the  soluble  calcium  compound  of  dextrose  by 
strong  pressure,  washed,  and  decomposed  by  car- 
bonic-acid gas.  Levulose  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  dextrose.  Both  dextrose  and  levulose  in  con- 
tact with  yeast  undergo  vinous  fermentation,  and 
when  added  to  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  ren- 
dered alkaline  by  caustic  potash,  gives  n  dark-blue 
solution,  which,  when  boiled,  is  reduced,  cuprous 
oxide  being  precipitated  as  a  red  powder. 


gluer 

glu  -co-side,  ».  fEng.,&a.,gluco»M  (q. T.);  - 
Clurn. :  A  name  (,'iven  to  compounds  which  occur 
naturally  in  plants  from  which  they  are  extracted 
by  water,  or  by  alcohol ;  they  cannot  be  melted  with- 
out decomposition,  and  are  resolved  by. boiling  with 
dilute  acids  into  n  saccharine  substance,  as  glucose, 
and  another  substance  which  has  generally  neutral 
properties.  The  glucoside  can  be  obtained  from 
the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  extract  of  the  plant,  by 
precipitating  the  other  substances  by  lead  acetate, 
treating  the  fiHrnte  with  H^Sgas,  and  evaporating 
the  filtrate.  Glucosides  are  mostly  solid  and  crys- 
talline substances.  They  give  a  red  color  when 
heated  to  70",  with  a  dilute  solution  of  gall,  and  a 
little  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  [PHLOBOGLU- 
CIDE,  GOMMIDES,  MANNIDES.] 

glu  cos-Ur  -I-a,  s.  [Greek  <;;ufcMs=sweet,  and 
ouron  =  urine.] 

Pathol.:  A  form  of  diabetes  (q.  v.).  The  name 
has  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  urine  of  persons 
affected  with  this  disease  contains  sugar. 

glue,  *glu,  *glew,  *glewe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  glu.  from 
Low  Lat.  glutem,  accus.  of  glus  =  glue.  Allied 
to  Lat.  gluten,  j//«fmw»i=glue,  from  a  verb  *gluo~ 
to  draw  together.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  viscous  substance  made  of  the  chimrings  of 
hides,  horns,  and  hoofs,  which  are  washed  in  lime- 
water,    boiled,    skimmed,     strained,    evaporated, 
cooled  in  molds,  cut  into  slices,  and  dried  upon 
nets. 

"  Great  cunning  there  is  in  making  strong  glew,  and  in 
the  feat  of  joyning  with  it."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvi., 
ch.  xliii. 

2.  Any  sticky  or  viscous  substance. 

"For  what  glue  or  cement  holds  the  parts  of  hard  mat- 
ter in  stones  and  metals  together."—!/.  More:  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

*II.  Fig. :  Any  means  or  cause  which  unites  or 
tends  to  unite  bodies ;  a  source  of  union ;  a  link. 

"  The  body  of  priests  is  copious,  being  joined  together 
by  the  glue  of  mutual  concord,  and  the  bond  of  unity."— 
Barrow:  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

If  (1)  White  fish-glue,  or  diamond  cement,  is  made 
of  isinglass  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

(2)  Marine  glue  of  shellac  and  caoutchouc,  equal 
parts,  dissolved  in  separate  portions  of  naphtha, 
and  then  mixed. 

(3)  Isinglass  glue,  of  isinglas_s   soaked   in   cold 
water ;  when  swelled,  put  in  spirits  of  wine ;  heated 
in  a  bottle  plunged  in  a  bath,  with  powdered  chalk 
added. 

(4)  Waterproof -glue,  of  two  ounces  of  isinglass 
boiled  in  a  pint  of  skim-milk,  until  the  requisite 
consistence  is  obtained. 

glue-boiler,  s. 

1.  A  convenient  apparatus  for  boiling  skins  into 
glue. 

2.  One  whose  business  or  trade  is  to  make  glue. 

glue-can,  s.    [GLUE-POT.] 

glue-cement,  s.  A  cement  to  resist  moisture. 
It  is  made  of  glue,  4  parts ;  black  resin,  4  parts ;  red 
ocher,  1  part.  Or,  glue,  4  parts;  boiled  oil,  1  part; 
oxide  of  iron,  1  part. 

glue-dryer,  s.  A  machine  or  closet  for  drying 
sheets  of  glue. 

glue-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Plocaria  tenar,  a  fucoid  sea-weed. 

glue-pot,  s.  A  can  or  pot  with  a  can  to  hold  the 
glue,  which  is  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  water  in 
the  outer  vessel. 

"Heart,  what  dost  thou  with  such  a  greasy  dish?  I 
think  thou  dost  varnish  thy  face  with  the  fat  on't,  it  looks 
so  like  a  glue-pot." — Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humor,  v.  5. 

glue,  *glew,  *glwyn,  v.  t.  &  i.    [GLUE,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  join  or  unite  with  glue,  or  other  viscous 
substance. 

"Their  bowes  are  of  wood  of  a  yard  long,  sinewed  at 
the  back  with  strong  sinews,  not  glued  too,  but  fust  girded 
and  tied  on." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  37. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  unite ;  to  join  closely. 

"Their  armiesioynt  in  slaughters  vile  together  tjlewed." 
Phaer:  Virgil's  &neidos  vii. 

2.  To  join,  to  fix,  to  rivet,  to  attach. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  firmly  or  closely  united, 
fixed, or  attached.  (Thomson:  Winter,  934.) 

glued,  *glewed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GLUE,  t'.] 
glu  e-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.&s.     [GLUING.] 

glu  ?r,  s.  [Eng.  glu(e);  -er.}  One  who  or  that 
which  glues  or  cements ;  one  who  cements  with 
glue. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenoplion,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  -•-  snan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


gluey 

glu -ey,  *glew-ey,  *glew-ie,  'gluw-y,  *glu-y, 

o.    [Eng.  glue;  -y.j  Of  the  nature  of  glue ;  resem- 
bling glue ;  viscous,  tenacious,  glutinous. 

"And  to  the  end  the  golde  may  couer  them,  they  anoynt 
their  bodies  with  stamped  herbs  of  a  gletcey  substance." — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  Hi.  665. 

glu  -ef-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gluey;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  gluey. 

*glug,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  clod;  a  lump. 

glu  -Ing,  glu  e-Ing,  *glu-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.&s. 
[GLUE,  i-.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tf:  particip.  a<%j, :  (See  the 
yerb.) 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  or  process  of  cementing  or 
uniting  with  glue  ;  the  act  of  uniting  or  attaching 
closely  and  firmly. 

glueing-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  smearing 
upon  au  applied  surface  a  thin  and  even  coating  of 
liquid  glue. 

glueing-press,  t.  A  contrivance  to  hold  firmly 
together  a  number  of  parts  which  have  been  at- 
tached by  glue  or  cement. 

gift -Ish,  *glew-lshe,  a.  [English gi«(e);  •«/».] 
Having  the  nature  of  glue  :  gluey,  glutinous. 

"And  consequently  be  fit  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased 
to  have  recourse  to,  and  replenish  their  vehicle  with  such 
a  cambium  or  gluish  moistnre,  as  will  make  it  far  easier 
to  be  commanded  into  a  visible  consistence." — B.  Wort: 
Immortalitii  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvi. 

glum,  v.  4.  [Sw.  dial.  o£omma=to  stare;  con- 
nected with  Sw.  glamug= gloomy,  and  Eng.  gloom 
(a.  v.).  (Sfreaf).J  [GLOMBE.]  To  look  sullen  or 
gloomy;  to  gloom. 

glum,  *glumme,  a.  &  s.    [GLUM,  r.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Sullen,  frowning,  gloomy. 

"Thou  shouldste  not  take  me  vp  with  visage  sad  and 
glum."       Drant:  Horace;  Ep.  to  Julius  Floras. 

B.  As  substantive  .* 

1.  Sullenness,  gloominess. 

2.  A  frown  ;  a  sullen,  gloomy,  or  frowning  look. 

"  She  looked  hautely,  and  gaue  me  a  glum." 

Skelton:  Crowne  of  Laarell. 

glu  -ma,  s.    [GLUME.] 

*gluma-exterior,  gluma-calyclnalls,  s. 

Sot. :  The  same  as  GLUME  (q.  v.). 

•gluma-interior,  gluma-corollina,  s. 

Hot. :  The  same  as  GLUMELLA  (q.  v.). 

glu  ma  -eg  oils  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Eng., 
&c.,  glum(e)  (q.  v.)  -aceous.  ] 

Bot.:  Possessed  of  glumes  resembling  the  flowers 
of  grasses. 

glu  -mal,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  glumalis.~] 

Bot. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characterized  by  the 
possession  of  a  glume ;  pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Glumales  (q.  v.). 

glumal-alllance,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  giveu  by  Lindley  to  the 
alliance  Glumales  (q.  v.). 

glu  ma  -leg,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  or  fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  glumalis,  from  Class.  Lat.  gluma  (q.  v.).l 

Bot. :  The  (ilumal  Alliance.  It  consists  of  Endo- 
gens  possessed  of  glumes.  [GLCME.]  Lindley  placed 
under  it  the  or- 
ders Gramin- 
aceae,  Cyperacese, 
D  e  s  v  a  u  xiacese, 
Restiaceft*,  and 
Eriocaulaceee. 

glume,  glu'- 
ma,  s.  [Lat.oJu- 
ma  =  a  h  u  1 1  or 
husk,  especially 
of  corn ;  glubo— 
to  deprive  of 
bark,  to  peel.] 

Bot.:  The  ex- 
terior series  of 
scales    constitut- 
ing the  flower  of  a 
grass.  It  consists 
of  empty  bracts.    T 
The  name  was   Locusta  of  Oat.  (Avena  sativa.) 
given  by Linnseus,  al.  Olumes. 

and  adopted  by  Lindley. 

glu  mST-la,  s.  [Fern,  dimin.  from  Lat.  gluma 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  names  given  by  De  Candolle  and 
Desvaux  to  two  bra*ts  within  the  glumes  of  a  grass ; 
the  other  name  being  pale.  In  one  of  the  bracts 
the  midrib  quits  the  made  a  little  below  the  apex, 
and  is  elongated  into  an  awn,  arista,  or  beard, 
while  the  other  bract  which  faces  the  fruit  has  its 
back  to  the  rachis,  is  bifid  at  the  apex,  has  no  dor- 
sal veins,  and  has  a  rib  on  each  side  of  its  indexed 
edges.  These  two  bracts  are  called  by  Linnspus  the 
corolla  of  the  grass,  by  Jussieu  the  calyx,  by  Robert 
Brown  the  perianth,  and  by  Lindley  and  others  its 
paleee. 
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glfl-mel  -llj-lgt,  5.  [Fern,  dimin.  of  glumella, 
which  again  is  a  dimin.  of  gluma  (q.  v  J.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Desvaux  and  Be  Can- 
dollo  to  either  of  two  minute  colorless,  sometimes 
connate,  hypogynous  scales  within  the  glumes  of 
grass.  They  are  the  nectarium  of  Linnaeus,  the 
corolla  of  Micheli  and  Dumortior.  the  squamulte 
(scales)  of  Jussieu,  Brown,  and  Lindley. 

glu-mlf  -Sr-ffi,  s.  pi.  [Latin  gluma=a  glume; 
fero=to  bear,  to  produce,  to  bring  forth,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  suff.  -<*.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  GLUMALES  (q.  v.). 

glu-mIf'-e"r-OUS,  a.  [Latin  gluma  -  a  glume ; 
/cro=to  bear,  to  produce,  to  bring  forth,  and  Eng. 
adj.  snff.  -ow*.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Glumiferse ;  bearing 
glumes. 

•gliim  -mlsh,a.  [Eng.  glum ;  -ish.'}  Dark,  gloomy, 
dismal. 

"An  ilei-tree 

With  glummish  darkish  shade  beepreddes  the  same." 
Phaer:  VirgiVs  Mneid  xi. 

*glum-myc,  a.  [Eng.  glum;  -j/.]  Dark,  gloomy, 
dismal. 

"  Such  casual  blasts  may  happen,  as  are  most  to  be 
feared,  when  the  weather  wazeth  dark  and  {/lummy."  — 
Knight:  Trial  of  Truth  (1680),  fo.  27. 

*glum  -ness,  «.  [Eng.  glum ,"  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  glum ;  gloominess,  sullenness. 

tglu  -moiis,  o.    [Eng.  glum(e) ; -ous.~\ 

Bot.:  Having  a  filiform  receptacle,  with  a  com- 
mon glume  at  the  base. 

glump,  v.i.  [GLTTM,  a.]  To  look  sulky  or  sul- 
len ;  to  show  sullenness  in  one  s  manner. 

*gliimp-yc,  a.  [Eng.  glump;  ~y.]  Glum,  sullen, 
sulky. 

glunch,  a.&s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Frowning,  gloomy,  sulky,  sullen. 

"  But  what's  the  use  of  looking  sae  glum  and  glunch 
about  a  pickle  banes?"— Scott;  Antiquary,  ch.  ix. 

B.  AB  subst. :   A  sullen,  angry  look ;   a  frown ;  a 
look  of  disdain,  anger,  or  dislike. 

glut,  v.  t.&  i.  [Lat.  glutio,  gluttio=  to  swallow, 
to  gulp  down,  from  the  same  root  as  j?u/a=the 
throat.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  swallow,  to  gulp  down. 
*2.  To  swallow  up,  to  engulf. 

"  He'll  be  hanged  yet, 

Though  every  drop  of  water  cwear  against  it, 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  ylut  him." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  I. 

3.  To  cloy;  to  fill  up  beyond  sufficiency  ;  to  sate, 
to  disgust. 

"Is  this  your  fate,  to  glut  the  dogs  with  pore?" 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  950. 

4.  To  feast  or  delight  to  satiety ;  to  satiate. 

"Go  glut  thy  eyes  with  thy  adored  Ismena." 

Smith:  Phanlra  and  Ilippolttutt,  iii. 
*5.  To  saturate. 

"The  menstruum,  being  already  glutted,  could  not  act 
powerfully  enough  to  dissolve  it."— Boyle. 

6.  To  overfill,  to  load ;  to  fill  with  an  over-supply 
of  anything. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  feast,  to  cat  to  satiety. 
"Like  throe  horses  that  have  broken  fence, 

And  glutted  all  night  long  breust-deep  in  corn, 
We  issue  gorged  with  knowledge." 

Tennyson;  Princesf,  ii.  865. 

glut,  s.    [GLUT,  v.] 

I.  Or din ary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  swallowed. 
"Deep-throated  engines    .    .    .    disgorging  foul 

Their  devilish  glut."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  589. 

2.  Plenty,  even  to  loathing  or  disgust. 

3.  More  than   enough,  overmuch,  a  superabund- 
ance. 

"  An  abundance,  indeed  a  glut,  of  those  talents  which 
raise  men  to  eminence  in  societies  torn  by  internal  fac- 
tions."— Macditlay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*4.  Anything  which  fills  up  or  obstructs  a  passage. 

"The  water  some  suppose  to  pass  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  to  the  heads  of  springs,  through  certain  subterra- 
nean conduits  or  channels,  until  they  were,  by  some  glut, 
stopped,  or,  by  other  means,  arrested  in  their  passage." — 
Woodwa  fd. 

5.  A  wooden  wedge  used  as  n  quoin,  a  chock  in 
splitting  timber,  or  as  a  fulcrum  to  a  lever. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  An  arched  opening  to  the  ash-pit  of  a 
kiln. 

"The  fireplaces  .  .  ,  consist  of  mere  rectangular 
brick  chambers,  with  an  orifice  at  the  top  for  supplying 
the  fuel,  and  an  arched  opening  to  the  tish-pit,  the  arch 
itself  being  called  the  glut."—O.  N.  Redgrave,  in  Cassrirg 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  x.,  p.  206. 


gluteal 


2.  Bricklaying :     A  small   brick  or  block    intro- 
duced into  a  course  to  compU'te  it. 

3.  Comm.:  An  oversupply  of  any  commodity  in 
tho  market ;  a  supply  beyond  tlu-  demand. 

1.  \'nttical: 

(1)  A  patch  at  the  center  of  the  head  <>f  ;,  sail, 
having  an  eyelet  for  the  beeket-rope. 

(2)  A  choking,  as  by  throwing  the  fall  of  a  rope 
across  tho  sheaves. 

glut-brick,  s.    [The  same  as  GLUT,  II.  2  (q.  v.).] 

"  The  fire  is  prevented  from  falling  out  of  the  fire-hole 
by  means  of  a  rough  open  wall  of  brickbats  called  the 
glnf-bHck8."—G.  //.  Redgrave,  in  Casscll's  Technical  Edu- 
cator, pt.  x.,  p.  206. 

glu  -tse-iis,  s.    [GLUTErs.] 

glu  -tam-ate,  «.    [Bug.  glntam(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  glutamic-acid  (q.  v.). 

glu-tam-lc,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  pluf(en),and  amic, 
an  acid  containing  the  radical  (NHo).]  For  def. 
see  compound. 

glutamic-acid,  «. 

Chemistry:  Glutamic  acid,  amido-glutaric  acid 
C5H7(NHo)O4,  or  CH^-cf.jj^.^o*!?  Obtained 
by  boiling  vegetable  gluten  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  or  casein  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  stan- 
nous  chloride.  It  is  best  prepared  by  boiling  the 
gluten  with  82  per  cent,  alcohol,  which  extracts  the 
mucin,  and  boiling  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  an 
inverted  condenser,  one  part  of  the  mucin  with 
three  part  s  of  sulphuric  acid  and  six  parts  of  water : 
it  is  then  filtered,  saturated  with  chalk,  filtered  and 
evaporated  to  one-third  of  its  bulk ;  the  calcium 
salt  is  decomposed  by  oxalic  acid,  the  excess  of  ox- 
alic acid  is  removed  by  carbonate  of  lead,  and  the 
excess  of  PbCO3  by  HoS  gas,  and,  the  filtrate  evap- 
orated, tyrosin  crystallizes  out,  and  afterward  the 
glutamic  acid,  which  crystallizes  out  of  hot  water 
in  tetrahedral  crystals,  which  are  nearly  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  melt  with  partial  decom- 
position at  140°.  Glutamic  acid  forms  crystalline 
compounds  with  acids,  and  also  forms  salts.  The 
barium  salt  gives  characteristic  needle  groups  like 
Wawellite. 

glu  tan  -ate,  s.    [Eng.  glutan(ic~) ;  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  glutanic  acid  (q.  v.), 

glu-tan'-lc,  o.  [Eng.  gluta(nic") ;  n  connective; 
-10.]  For  def.  see  compound. 

glutanic-acid,  s. 

Chemical:  Oxyglutaric  acid,  Unsymmetrical  hy- 
droxypyrotartaric  acid. 

C5H8O5  or  CH(OH)-CO'OH 

CH2 

CHvOO-OH. 

Obtained  by  passing  nitrous  gas  into  a  solution  of 
glutamic  acid  in  nitric  acid,  or  by  acting  on  a 
dilute  solution  of  glutamic  acid  in  hydrochloric 
acid  by  potassium  nitrite,  evaporating  on  a  water 
bath  and  slaking  out  with  ether.  It  forms  small 
crystals,  which  melt  at  Tl° .  When  heated  to  190% 
the  anhydride  is  formed.  Heated  with  hydriodic 
acid  to  120%  glutanic  acid  is  reduced  to  normal 
pyrotartaric  acid.  Glutanic  acid  forms  crystalline 
salts,  called  glutanates,  which  are  only  slightly  sol- 
uble in  cold  water. 

glu  -tar-ate,  s.    [Eng.  glutar(ic'),  and  suff.  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  glutaric  acid  (q.  v.). 

glu-tar'-Ic,  ft.  [Eng.  fir/ufa(nuc) ,'  r  connective; 
-j'c.]  For  def.  see  compound. 

glutaric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Normal  pyrotartaric  acid.  CsHgOi  or 
HO-OC;CH2'CH2-CH2.CO-pH.  Obtained  by  heating 
plutanic  acid  with  nydriodic  acid  to  120° ;  or  by 
boiling  for  four  hours  one  volume  of  normal  pro- 
pylene  cyanide  CH2'(CH2'Cn)2  with  a  volume  and  a 
half  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  on  a 
'water  bath  and  extracting  with  absolute  alcohol; 
or  by  treating  ethyl  sodaceto-acetate  with  etliylic 
Beta  iodopropiouate,  and  decomposing  the  result- 
ing ethylic  aceto-glutanate  with  concentrated  alco- 
holic potash.  Glutaric  acid  erystallizesontof  water 
in  large  transparent  monoclinic  prisms,  which  melt 
at  97'5,  and  distill  at  304' ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  It  forms  crystalline 
salts  called  glutarates. 

Glutaric  anhydride,  O^HijOa,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  the  silver  salt,  or  by 
slowly  heating  tho  acid  at  230'  to  280'.  It  forms 
fine  needles,  which  melt  at  56',  and  are  only  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  ether. 

glu '-tS-al,  a.  [Lat.  gluteus  (pi.  glutei) ;  English, 
&c.,  suff.  -ol.J 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  muscles  called  glutei,or 
to  the  buttock.  Thus  there  is  a  gluteal  artery  as 
well  as  an  inferior  and  a  superior  gluteal  nerve. 
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gift-ten,  s.    [Lat.] 

Chem. :  An  albuminous  substance,  obtained  by 
mixing  ten  parts  of  wheat-meal  with  eight  part?  of 
water,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  half  an  hour;  it 
is  then  washed  with  water,  aud  kneaded,  till  all  the 
starch  is  washed  away,  and  the  gluten  thus  ob- 
tained is  a  tenacious,  yellowish-gray,  elastic  mass, 
which  dries  into  a  horny,  semi-transparent  mass, 
resembling  glue.  Gluten  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids, 
but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  Moist  gluten  pu- 
trefies when  exposed  to  the  air,  unless  it  is  quickly 
dried.  .Gluten  is  pa_rtly  soluble  in  80  per  cent,  alco- 
hol; the  portion  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  called 
vegetable  fibrin.  The  alcoholic  solution  contains 
mucin  and  glutin,  or  vegetable  gelatine  (q.  v.). 

gluten-bread,  s.  Bread  containing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gluten.  It  has  been  largely  used  in  diabetes, 
but  few  people  are  able  to  eat  it  for  any  length  of 
time. 

*glut-er-nes,  *glut-err-ne»se,  s.  [Icel.  glutr= 
voracious.]  Gluttony. 

glu-te-us,  *glu  -tas-us  (pi.  gift  -tS-1),  s.  [Gr. 
0(outos=the  buttock.] 

Anat.  (p7.) .'  Three  muscles  of  the  hip,  the  Gluteus 
maximus,  the  glutens  medius,  and  the  gluteus  mini- 
mus. The  first  is  a  very  large  and  coarsely  fascicu- 
lated muscle,  which  makes  the  buttock  prominent 
in  man ;  its  use  is  to  extend  the  thigh.  The  second 
is  smaller ;  it  is  partly  covered  by  the  muscle  already 
mentioned,  and  acts  when  one  stands.  The  third  is 
the  smallest ;  it  is  covered  by  the  second  one,  and 
acts  as  an  abductor  of  the  thigh. 

glfi-tln,  glu-tlne,  s.  [Eng.,&c.,  glut(en);  -in, 
-inc.] 

Chem. :  Vegetable  gelatine.  Obtained  along  with 
mucin  by  heating  gluten  in  small  fragments,  with 
alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  and  then  with  alcohol  of  70 
per  cent. ;  the  alcoholic  solutions  are  united,  and 
the  half  of  the  alcohol  distilled  off.  On  cooling  it 
deposits  a  mixture  of  glutin  and  mucin.  The  deposit 
is  dissolved  in  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  filtered 
through  calico  while  hot,  and  then  agitated  till  it 
is  cold ;  most  of  the  mucin  is  precipitated,  thefiltered 
liquid  is  evaporated  in  a  water  bat.bj  and  the  glutin 
dissolved  in  alcohol.  Glutin  containing  water  is  a 
fluid  resembling  a  yellow  varnish.  Absolute  alco- 
hol precipitates  it  as  a  solid  yellow-white  sub- 
stance, wnich  can  be  dried  over  sulphuric  acid ; 
when  rubbed  dry,  glutin  becomes  electric.  Glutin  is 
soluble  in  alkalies,  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  acetic  acid.  The  chemical  formula  of  glutin  is 
not  known.  The  analysis  gave:  Carbon  52'7,  hydro- 
gen Tl,  nitrogen  18'0,  and  sulphur  0'9  per  cent. 

gift  -tin-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  glutinatws,  pa.  par.  of 
glutino=ta  cement;  gluten  (genit.  gfu(iius)=glue.] 
To  cement  or  unite  with  glue ;  to  glue. 

gift-tin  a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  glutinatio,  from  glutin- 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  glutino—to  glue,  to  cement.l  The 
act  or  process  of  cementing  or  uniting  with  glue. 

glfi  -tin-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  glutinatW :  -ive;  Fr. 
glutinatif;  Ital.  glutinativo.]  Having  the  quality 
of  cementing;  glutinous;  viscous. 

gift  -tine,  8.    [GLUTIN.] 

*glu -tin-Ing,  a.  [Lat.  glutin(o}—to  glue,  to 
cement ;  suff .  -wig.]  Glutinous,  viscid,  cementing. 

"Leaving  an  aqnatic  and  viscous  fflutininti  kind  of 
sweat  upon  the  glass."— Digby:  Of  the  Sympathetic  Powder. 

glu-tln'-I-fim,  s.    [Lat.=gluten.] 
Hot. :  The  flesh   of   certain    fungals.    (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

»glu-tln-8s  -I-tjf,  *glu-tin-os-i-tle,  s.  [French 
glutinosite ;  Sp.  glutinosidad;  Ital.  glutinosita, 
from  Lat.  giurinosu»=glutinous.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  glutinous ;  glutinousness. 

glfl  -tin-ous,  a.  [Lat.  glutinosus,  from  glutinum 
=glue;  Fr.  glutineux ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  glutinoso.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Viscous ;  viscid ;  gluey ;  tenacious  ; 
having  the  quality  of  or  resembling  glue. 

"All  these  threads,  being  newly  spun,  are  glutinous, 
and,  therefore,  Htick  to  each  other  whenever  they  happen 
to  touch." — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  iv. 

2.  Dot. :  Viscid,  glutinose,  adhesive,  gluey,  covered 
with  a  sticky  exudation. 

glu  -tln-ous-ness,  e.  [Eng.  glutinous;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  glutinous;  glutin- 
osity ;  viscousness. 

gluts,  8.  [GLTTT,  s.]  A  local  name  in  Oxford- 
shire, England,  for  the  broad-uosed  eel  (Anguilla 
latirostris). 

glut  -ting,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [GLUT,  D.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip,  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  swallowing  greedily,  or 
gulping  down  food. 

"Glutting  of  meals  which  weakeneth  the  body." — Sir 
J.  Cheeke:  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 
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giut-t6n,  *giot-on,  *glot-one,  *glot-oun, 
•glut-on,  'glut  ten,  *.  it  «.  [O.  Fr.  gloton  (Fr. 
(llouton),  from  Lat.  glutonem,  accus.  of  gluto=& 
glutton,  from  glutio= to  devour,  to  gulp  down;  Sp. 
yloton;  Port.gtotao;  Ital.  yluottone.] 

A.  -4s  substantive-: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  indulges   in  eating   or   drinking  to 
excess ;    a  gormandizer ;   one  who  gorges  himself 
with  food. 

2.  One  who  indulges  in  or  is  eager  for  anything  in 
excess. 

"  Gluttons  in  murder,  wanton  to  destroy, 
Their  fatal  hearts  so  impiously  employ." 

Granrillf. 

*3.  A  wretch ;  an  epithet  of  contempt  and  disgust. 

"A  glotoun,  snide  the  emperer,  entempre  thou   beter 
thytonge!"  Sir  Ferumbras,  164. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOl. :  The  popular  name  for  the  Wolverene  or 
Wolverine  (Gulo  luscus),  a  carnivorous  mammal  of 
the  family  Melidse  (Badgers).    It  is  a  voracious 
animal,  but  not  quite  meriting  the  stigma  of  being 
called  a  glutton.    The  calumnies  seem  to  have  been 
first  circulated  by  Olaus  Magnus.  Buffon  following 
in  his  train.    The  English  residents  at  Hudson's 
Bay  call  it  Quickehatch,  or  what  Catesby  and  Ellis 
spell  Quickhatch,  and  Graham  Quiquihatch.    Its 
length  is  from  two  to  three  feet.    It-  occurs  in  high 
latitudes  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  in  this  country.    Its 
motions  are  slow,  but  it  manages  to  feed  on  mice, 
marmots,  and  other  rodents,  and,  when  it  can  ob- 
tain them,  on  larger  quadrupeds,  alive  or  dead.    Its 
fur  is  of  little  value.    When  caught  it  emits  an  in- 
supportable stench.     Its  footprints   in   the  snow 
resemble  those  of  a  young  bear.  [GULO,  WOLVER- 
ENE.] 

2.  Palceont. :  In  1871   Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  inti- 
mated the  discovery  of  the  glutton  in  Galtfaenan 
Cave,  near  Cefn,  St.  Asaph,  in  deposits  "  of  the 
pleistocene  or  quaternary  age."    It  has  since  been 
found  in  the  Norfolk  Forest  Ded. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  glut- 
ton; gluttonous. 

*glut  -t6n,  v.  i.  &  t.    [GLUTTON,  «.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  act  like  a  glutton ;  to  gluttonize ; 
to  gormandize. 

B.  Trans. :  To  overfill ;  to  glut. 

"Qluttoned  at  last,  return  at  home  to  pine." 

Lovelace:  Lucasta  Posthurna,  p.  81. 

•glut -ton-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  glutton;  -ish.]  Like  a 
glutton ;  gluttonous. 

"Having  now  framed  their  aluttonish  stomachs  to  have 
for  food  the  wild  benefits  of  nature." — Sidney:  Arcadia, 
bk.  iv. 

•glut  -t6n-lze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  glutton;  -tze.]  Toeat 
as  a  glutton ;  to  eat  to  excess. 

"What  reason  can  you  allege  why  you  should  gluttonize 
and  devour  as  much  as  would  honestly  suffice  so  many  of 
your  brethren?" — Marvell:  Works,  ii.  335. 

*glut  -ton-lf ,  *glut-oun-liche,  adv.  [English 
glutton;  -ly.]  Like  a  glutton;  gluttonously,  vora- 
ciously. 

glut  -ton-Oils,  *glot-on-ous,  a.  [Eng.  glutton; 
-otis.] 

1.  Given  to  gluttony  or  excess  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing ;  indulging  the  appetite  to  cfxcess ;  insatiable* 

2.  Characterized  by  gluttony  or  excess. 

"And  wantonness,  and  gluttonous  excess." 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  688. 

glut'-t&n-ous-lf ,  *glou-ton-ous-ly,  adv.  £Eng. 
gluttonous;  -ly.]  In  a  gluttonous  manner;  like  a 
glutton ;  voraciously ;  insatiably. 

*glut'-t6n-ous-nesa,8.  [Eng.  gluttonous;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gluttonous ;  gluttony ; 
insatiable  rapacity.  (Lit.  <&  fig.) 

"  Penny-a-lining  gluttonousness  is  doing  a  great  deal  of 
harm."— London  Echo. 

*gliit  -ton-ry1,  *glu-ten-er-ie,  «.  [Eng.  glut- 
ton; -ry.]  Gluttony. 

glut-tbn-y',  *glot-on-ie,  *glot-on-y,  *glot- 
on-ye,  *glot-en-y,  *glot-un-ye,  3.  [O.  Fr. glotonie, 
g/outonnie;  Fr.  gaaonnie.]  Excess  in  eating  or 
drinking;  excessive  or  extravagant  indulgence  of 
the  appetite  for  food ;  voracity ;  gormandizing. 

"  Their  sumptuous  gluttonies  and  gorgeous  feasts." 
Milton:  P.  K.,  iv.  114. 

glu'-f ,  a.  [GLUEY.] 

glf  c -er-als.,  «.  pi.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glycer(in),  and 
al(dehyde)s.'] 

Chem. :  Compounds  analogous  to  acetals,  obtained 
by  heating  glycerin  with  aldehydes  for  thirty  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  170°  to  180° ;  as  acoto-glyceralo, 
C5H10O3.  It  boils  at  184'. 


glycerin 

gl?$-er-am'-iC,  "•  [Eng.,  &c.,  glycer(in),  and 
amir.J  (For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound.) 

glyceramic-acid,  «. 

Cftem.:  Serin.  CsH7Np3  or  C?H3(OH)-NH2-CO'OH. 
A  monobasic,  triatomic,  amido-acid,  obtained  by 

'"U.-red 


neutralized  with  excess  of  calcium  hydrate,  the 
filtrate  is  evaporated  aud  a  little  HoSO4  added  to 
neutralize  it.  Tyrosin  and  calcium  sulphate  first 
separate  out  on  evaporation,  then  serin,  and  lastly 
a  little  louciu.  The  serin  is  dissolved  in  40  parts 
of  cold  water,  filtered,  the  filtrate  neutralized  by 
ammonia,  and  the  calcium  salt  is  then  decomposed 
by  carbon  dioxide.  It  forms  monoclinic  crystals 
dissolving  in  24  parts  of  water  at  20°.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  forms  crystalline  com- 
pounds with  acids  and  with  bases. 

glf-cSr'-a-mlne,  8.  [Eng.,«fec.,  glycer(ine),  and 
am/ne.J 

Chem.:  C3H9NO.)or  CH^OHJ'CHfOHJ-CHvNHj. 
A  base  obtained  by  passing  ammonia  gas  into  a 
solution  of  dibromhydrin  C3Hs  "(OH)Br2  in  abso- 
lute alcohol.  Glyceramine  is  a  liquid  soluble  in 
water  and  in  ether. 

gljfc  -Sr-ate,  «.    [Eng.,  &c.,  glycerin)  ;-ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  glyceric-acid  (q.  v.). 

gljf-jer'-I-a,  «.  [Or.  glykeros=swect,  in  allusion 
to  the  sweetness  of  the  grain.] 

Bot. :  Manna  grass,  a  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Fes- 
tuceee,  family  Bromidee.  The  glumes  are  convexr 
five  to  seven  nerved,  the  tip  acute  or  obtuse. 

glf  c'-Sr-IC,  a.  [Eng.,  <fec.,  glycer(in) ;  -ic.]  Con- 
tained in  or  prepared  from  glycerine  (q.  v.). 

"The  flower  is  dipped  in  glycerio  liquid  so  as  to  receive 
films  in  the  petals  and  the  central  part." — London  Times. 

glyceric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C3HBO4  or  CH2(OH)-CH(OH)-CO'OH.  A 
thick  syrup,  obtained  by  the  slow  action  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  on  glycerin,  the  two  liquids  being  sepa- 
rated by  a  layer  of  water ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  water.  When  boiled  with  concentrated 
caustic  potash,  it  yields  oxalic  acid  and  lactic  acid. 
When  fused  with  caustic  potash  it  is  decomposed, 
acetate  and  formate  of  potassium  being  formed ; 
by  the  action  of  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  it 
yields  beta  iodopropionic  acid.  By  the  action  of  PCl-y 
it  is  converted  into  dichloropropionyl  chloride, 
CH2C1-CHC1-CO-C1.  Glyceric-acid  yields  crystal- 
line salts  called  glycerates.  Glyceric-acid  heated 
to  105°  for  ten  hours  yields  an  anhydride  which 
crystallizes  out  of  water  in  thin  needles,  which  are 
insoluble  in  cold  alcohol.  They  decompose  at  250° 
without  molting. 

glf?  -Sr-Ide,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glijcer(in) ;  -icie.] 
Chem. :  A  name  given  to  ethers  of  the  triatomio 
alcohol  glycerol.CjHs  "(OH)3.  They  have  generally 
the  termination  -in.  One.  two,  or  three  hydroxyls 
(OH)  can  be  replaced  by  acid  radicals.  Thus  acetic 
acid  forms  with  glycerin  ethers  called  acetins.  One 
molecule  of  acetic  acid -i- one  molecule  of  glycerol 
yields  mono-acetin-f-HgO.  Two  molecules  of  tecetio 
acid  and  one  molecule  of  glycerol  yield  di-acetin  + 
2HoO,  and  three  molecules  of  acetic  acid  and  one 
molecule  of  glycerol  yield  tri-acetin+3H2O.  Glycer- 
idos  occur  in  the  fat  of  animals  as  tri-stearin, 
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more  soluble  in  ether.  Glycerides  are  saponified  by 
heating  them  with  alkalies,  with  calcium  oxide,  or 
lead  oxide,  yielding  glycerin  and  salts  of  the  re- 
spective acids.  [FATS,  OILS.]  Glycerides  are  also 
decomposed  into  their  acids  and  glycerin  by  dis- 
tillation in  a  current  of  steam,  the  temperature 
being  kept-  between  550°  and  600°  F.  Mixed  others 
of  glycerin  and  alcoholic  radicals  are  obtained  by 
heating  mono-  and  di-chlorhydrine  with  sodium 
alcoholates. 

gl?9 -er-In,  gly^ -er-ine,  s.  [Greek  glykeros, 
glykys=swOGt;  -in,  -me.] 

1.  Chem.  <£  Comm. :  A  triatomic  alcohol  of  the 
fatty  series,  more  properly  called  glycerol  (ci.v.). 
CsHjO:,,  or  CH?(pH-)'CH(OH)-CH2(OH).  Glycerin 
was  discovered  in  1778  by  Scheelo,  who  obtained  it 
in  the  preparation  of  lead-plaster  by  saponifying 
lard  with  oxide  of  lead.  Glycerin  occurs  in  most 
natural  animal  and  vegetable  fats  in  combination 
with  fatty  acids,  from  which  it  can  bo  obtained  by 
saponifying  with  alkalies.  (PREPAEATION  OF  SOAP.) 
It  is  also  formed  during  the  alcoholic  fermentation 
of  sugar.  Pure  glycerin  is  obtained  by  heating 
neutral  fats  iua  still,  with  a  condensing  apparatus, 
and  passing  steam  in  small  jets  through  the  melted 
fat,  the  temperature  being  kept  below  600°  F.,  and 
above  550°  F.  j  the  fat  acids  separate  out  in  the 
receivers  from  the  glycerin  and  water;  the  glycerin 
is  then  concentrated  by  evaporation.  Glycerin  is  a 
thick,  colorless,  inodorous,  neutral  syrup,  which 
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glycerite 

has  a  very  sweet  taste;  it  mixes  with  water  in  all 
proportions,  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  chloroform, 
but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  can  be  obtained  by  freez- 
ing, in  deliquescent  rhombic  crystals,  which  melt 
at  17.  Glycerin  boils  at  290  ;  it  is  very  hygroscopic ; 
heated  to  150°  it  burns  with  a  bluish  flame.  Glyc- 
erin dissolves  iodine  and  many  metallic  oxides  and 
prilts,  also  salts  of  the  alkaloids.  The  specific 
gravity  of  glycerin  is  1*26  at  15%  compared  with 
water  at  i°.  Glycerin  distilled  with  phosphorous 
peutachloride,  IMU,-,,  yields  acrolein.  By  the  action 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  nitro- 
glycsrin,  CHVO'C  XO2')'CH'O(  NO2  )'CH2'O(NO2) 
(q.  v.).  Glycerin  is  used  for  preserving  fruits, &c. ; 
also  as  a  solvent  for  various  salts,  and  in  preparing 
copying-ink;  also  as  a  lubricator  for  machinery 
and  clockwork,  and  is  placed  over  water  in  gas- 
meters  to  prevent  freezing,  and  is  used  for  filling 
floating  compasses.  It  is  employed  in  the  form  of 
nitroglyceriu  in  the  preparation  of  dynamite,  and 
for  mixing  with  soap  to  form  glycerin  soap,  which 
tends  to  soften  the  skin.  Glycerin  is  often  used  to 
adulterate  wine,  beer,  milk,  &c.  Its  presence  can 
be  detected  by  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness 
on  a  water-bath,  and  extracting  the  residue  with 
alcohol;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  then  evaporated 
and  caustic  soda  added  till  it  is  slightly  alkaline ;  a 
little  of  this  solution  placed  on  a  watch  glass  and 
powdered  borax  added,  glycerin,  if  present,  will  set 
free  the  boracic  acid,  which  gives  a  characteristic 
green  color  when  introduced  into  a  flame  on  a  plati- 
num wire. 

2.  Phar. :  Glycerin  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Glycerinum  acidi  carbolici,  glycerin  of  carbolic 
acid ;  Glycerinum  acidi  gallici,  glycerin  of  gallic 
acid;  Glycerinum  acidi  tannici,  glycerin  of  tannic 
acid,  in  which  four  fluid  ounces  of  glycerin  are 
mixed  with  one  ounce  of  the  acid ;  Glycerinum 
amyli,  glycerin  of  starch;  Glycerinum  boracis. 
glycerin  of  borax.  These  compounds  are  called 
glycerina  or  glycerines.  Glycerin  is  used  on  account 
of  its  physical  properties  as  an  adjunct  to  lotions  in 
skin  diseases  to  prevent  the  surface  becoming  dry. 
It  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  in  the  diet 
of  diabetic  patients.  It  is  often  adulterated  with 
glucose  and  cane  sugar,  which  can  be  detected  by 
expelling  the  water  by  heat,  and  treating  with 
chloroform,  which  dissolves  the  glycerin  and  leaves 
the  sugar  as  an  insoluble  residue. 
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gl?g'-lde,  subst.    [English,  &c.,  glyc(erin),  and 
(anhydr)ide.~] 

Chem.:  CsHsOj.  orO<  J     "an  alcohol   obtained 
CH 

CH.i(OH) 

by  dissolving  glycidic  acetate  in  other,  adding  caus- 
tic sodattho  solution  being  ci>oL'<l\vith  ice.  Glycido 
is  a  liquid  boiling  at  163  .  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcoholj  and  ether;  heated  with  water  it  is  con- 
verted into  glycerin;  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric 
acid  it  is  converted  into  mono-nitroglycerin ;  it 
reduces  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  salts  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

gly-cld  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.,  glycid(e) ;  -ic.]    Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  glycide  (q.  v.). 

glycidic-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:    Obtained     by    heating     epichlorhydrin 
(q.  v.),  with  alcohol  to  180'  as  ethyl  glycidic  ether, 

CH2 

O<  I  boiling  at  128%  and  glycidic  acetate, 

CH 


q  -Sr-lte,  8.    A  medicinal  preparation  formed 
by  mixing  or  dissolving  a  substance  with  glycerine. 
;  -er-l-zlne,  s.    [GLYCYRRHIZIN.] 

-§r-Ol,  s.      [English,  &c.,    gltjcer(in),   and 
(nJcoh)oJ  (q.  v.).] 

C/iem.  :  The  chemical  name  for  glycerine  (q.  v.). 

If  Synthesis  of  Glycerol  :  Acetone,  CHa'CO'CHs,  is 
converted  into  isopropyl  alcohol,  CHs'CH  (OH)  'Cn.^, 
by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam.  This  is  con- 
verted into  propylene,  CHo=CH-CH3.  By  heating 
it  with  zinc  chloride,  the  propylene  is  passed  into  a> 
concentrated  solution  of  iodine  chlorine  ;  the  propy- 
leno  chloriodide  thus  produced  is  suspended  in 
water,  and  chlorine  gas  passed  into  the  liquid  till 
the  iodine  first  precipitated  is  redissolved  ;  the  pure 
propylene  dichloride  was  then  heated  with  dry 
iodine  chlorine  in  sealed  tubes  to  140°  for  eight 
hours,  the  tubes  being  opened  after  a  while  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  pas,  then  again 
sealed  up,  and  heated  to  140'  for  eight  hours.  To 
remove  the  excess  of  iodine,  the  contents  of  the 
tubes  are  mixed  with  water,  and  chlorine  passed 
into  the  liquid  till  the  whole  of  the  iodine  is  dis- 
solved in  the  water  as  iodine  chloride  ;  the  product 
is  separated  from  the  water  and  dried,  and 
fractionally  distilled.  An  impure  trichlorhydrin, 
CH2CH'HCK'HoC],  is  obtained,  which,  heated  with 
water  to  180%  yields  glycerin.  (  Watts  :  Diet.  Chem.) 

gl?9  -Sr-yl,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  glycer(iti)  ;  -yl  =  Gr. 


Chem.:  CaHs'".  The  triatomic  radical  of  glycerin 
and  the  glycerides. 

glyceryl-chloride,  s.    [CHLOBHYDRIXS.] 
glyceryl-oxlde,  s. 

Chem.:  Glyceryl  ether  (C.iHs^Oa.  Obtained  by 
distilling  glycerin  with  calcium  chloride.  It  is  a 
colorless  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  172%  It  mixes  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Heated  with  water  in  a 
sealed  tube  at  100'  it  is  converted  into  glycerin  ;  it 
unites  with  bromine,  forming  dibromhydrin.  It  is 
not  attacked  by  sodium  amalgam  ;  it  is  oxidizQd  by 
chromic  acid  mixture,  yielding  formic  acid  and 
acetic  acid. 

gly-cld  -a-mlne,s.  [English,  Ac.,  glycid(e),  and 
amine.\ 

Chem.:  CsHvNO,  °rO<Qg?CH2.Njj2.  Abase  pro- 

duced by  the  action  of  alcohol,  containing  one  per 
cent,  of  ammonia  or  dichlorhydrin.  The  hydro- 
chlorate  forms  hygroscopic  crystals,  CsHjXO'HCl. 


glycol 

heated  with  caustic  baryta  gives  off  methylamine; 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide 
glycocine  is  decomposed  into  hydrocyanic  acid, 
water  at  CO-;.  Glycocino  heated  with  nitrous  acid 
is  converted  into  glycollic  acid,  with  liberation  of 
nitrogen. 

gly  -C&-C01,  s.  [Gr.  glykys=  sweet,  and  kolla= 
glue.]  LGLYCOCINE.] 

gly-co-cy  am  -I-dlne,  s.  [Bug.,  &c.,glycocyam- 
(i/tc)  ;  -idcue.] 

Chem.:    C3H5N3O,  or   nXC^'j^'0!,     A   base 


CH2-O4C2H5 
CH2 

O<  I  obtained  by  heating  epichlorhydrin 

CH 

CHj'o-CO-CHa 

with  dry  potassium  acetate  to  115°,  and  then  to  150°. 
It  boils  at  168% 

gly  -c,In,  s.   [GLYCOCINE.] 

gly^'-I-ne,  s.  [Gr.  glykys  =  sweet,  because  the 
leaves  and  roots  of  some  species  are  sweet.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Glyci- 
ne® (q.v.),  the  species,  all  but  one  of  which  are 
decumbent  if  not  even  twining,  have  alternate 
leaves  with  axillary  racemes  or  fascicles  of  yellow 
flowers.  Locality,  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old 
World.  Glycine  soja,  the  erect  species  alluded  to, 
is  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies  for  its  beans.  From 
these  the  Japanese  make  a  sauce  called  sooja  or 
soy. 

gly-9ln  -S-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  glycine,  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  surf,  -fee.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Phaseoleee. 

giy-CO-,  pref.    [Gr.  0ij/fcy8=swoet.]    Sweet. 

giy-c&-cho  -late,  s.  [Eng.  glycochol(ic) ;  •ate.'] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  glycocholic-acid  (q.  v.). 

gly  c&-cho-llc,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glyco(gen),  and 
cholic  (q.  v.).]  (For  def.  see  compound.) 

glycocholic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C^H^NOs.  An  acid  occurring  as  a  sodium 
salt  in  the  bile  of  most  animals.  It  is  obtained  by 
covering  fresh  bile  in  a  tall  glass  cylinder  with  a 
layer  of  ether,  and  adding  1  c.  c.  of  strong  HC1.  to 
every  50  c.  c.  of  bile;  in  a  few  days  a  crystalline 
mass  is  formed,  which  is  filtered,  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  crystallized  out  of  boiling  water;  it 
forms  fine  needles,  which  melt  at  100°,  and  are  sol- 
uble in  alcohol ;  when  boiled  with  baryta  water, 
it  is  decomposed  into  cholic  acid  and  glycociue, 
C26H43XO(j-f-H2O— C24HinO^-f-CoH.>iXO2.  On  adding 
to  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  glycocholate  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  sugar,  then  a  drop  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  a  red  to  a  violet  color  is  produced. 
Glycocholic  acid  forms  salts  which  are  called 
Glycocholates ;  the  glycocholates  of  the  alkalies  and 
earth  metals  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Glycocholate  of  sodium  is  precipitated  from  its 
alcoholic  solution  by  ether ;  acetate  of  lead  gives  a 
precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

gly -c6~9lne,  s.    [Gr.  glj/fcos=sweet;  -ine.] 

Chem.:  Glycocine, glycine,  glycocol,  amide-acetic 
acid,  glycollamic  acid,  amido-glycollic  acid. 
C2H5NO2,  or  CH3(NH2)'CO-OH.  Glycocino  can  be 
obtained  by  boiling  gelatin  with  baryta,  neutral- 
izing with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  and  extract- 
ing with  alcohol ;  by  boiling  one  part  of  hippuric 
acid  with  four  parts  of  fuming  HCl,  filtered  when 
cold  from  the  benzoic  acid,  evaporating  to  expel  the 
excess  of  HCl,  washing  the  residue  with  ammonia, 
then  with  absolute  alcohol;  by  passing  cyanogen 
gas  into  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  hydri- 
CN  CH2'XH2 

odic  acid,      I   +2H2O+5HI  =  NH4I+2I2+T 

CN  CO'OH 

also  by  the  reduction  by  zinc  and  HCl  of  cyan-car- 
bonic ether  in  an  alcoholic  solution,CX'CO'OC2Hf,-(- 
4H  =H2O+CH2-NH2-COOH+C2H5-OH ;  by  heating 
bromacetic  acid  with  ammonia ;  also  by  heating  to 
60°  dry  ammonium  carbonate  with  monochloracetic 
acid.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  melts  at  170° ;  at 
higher  temperatures  it  is  decomposed.  It  gives  a 
deep  red  color  with  ferric  clilorides,  which  is  de- 
stroyed by  acids,  but  restored  by  ammonia ;  with 
phenol  and  hypochlorite  of  sodium  it  gives  a  beau- 
tiful blue  color.  Glycocine  forms  crystalline  com- 
pounds with  acids,  also  salts  with  bases.  Glycocine 


obtained  by  heating  the  hydrochlorate  of  glycocy- 
amine  to  160%  and  treating  the  hydrochlorate  with 
Pb(OH)2.  It  crystallizes  in  deliquescent  plates, 
which  are  very  soluble  in  water,  having  an  alkaline 
reaction. 

gly-CO-cy  -a-mlne,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glyco(cine), 
and  cymnine.] 

Chemistry:  Guanidacetylic  acid.  CallTXaO-j,  or 
HX=C(XH2)(NH-CH2Cp-O4).  Boiled  with  water 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  oxalic 
acid,  guanidinc,  and  carbonic  acid. 

gly-co-dru  -pose,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glyco(se),  and 
drupoge.] 

Chemistry:  CVHssOjc,.  The  strong  concretions  in 
pears,  produced  by  thickening  and  hardening  of  the 
cell  walls,  consists  of  this  substance,  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  mineral  matter,  which  is  re- 
moved by  digesting  them  with  dilute  acetic  acid. 
Glycodrupose  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  yields  cellu- 
lose and  oxalic  acid  ;  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  it  yields  druposo  and  glucose. 

gly'-cb-ggn,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.,  glyco(se);  -gen.] 

Chem.:  C^HjoO^+Biij.  Glycogen  occurs  in  the 
liver  of  mammals,  and  in  mollusca.  It  is  a  white 
powder,  which  dissolves  in  water,  forming  an  opal- 
escent fluid,  which  is  four  times  more  dextrorotary 
than  a  solution  of  dextrose  of  the  same  strength. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  ;  it  gives  a  red  color  with 
iodine  solution,  and  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline 
solution  of  cupric  oxide.  When  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  glucose.  In  the  liver  of  an  animal  that  has 
been  long  dead  the  glycogen  has  been  converted  into 
glucose. 

gly  -cS  gen-ate,  s.    [Eng.  glycogen(ic)  ;  -ate.] 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  glycogenic-acid  (q.  v.). 

-ic.] 


gly-co-gSn  -Ic,   o.    [Eng.,   &c.,  </lycogen; 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  glycogen  (q.  v.). 

glycogenic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CcH]2O,.  An  acid  produced  by  the  action 
of  bromine  and  silver  oxide,  or  glycogen ;  it  is  a 
syrup.  Its  salts  are  crystalline,  soluble  in  water 
and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

gly  -c5l,  s.  [Eng.,  <tc.,  glyc(erin),  and  (<Ucoh)o!.] 

Chemistry : 

1.  Sing.:    Etheno    glycol, 

A  diatomic  alcohol  of  the  glycol  series ;  obtained  by 
distilling  ethene  diacetate  with  caustic  potash. 
Glycol  is  a  liquid  having  a  sweet  taste,  boiling  at 
197° :  soluble  m  alcohol  and  in  water,  only  slightly 
soluble  in  ether.  It  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  form- 
ing glycollic  acid,  glyoxalic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid. 
Heated  to  250°  with  solid  caustic  potash,  it  yields 
potassium  oxalate,  and  gives  off  hydrogen, 
2KOH-(-('2H6O2=K2C?04+8H.  Heated  with  zinc 
chloride,  ZnCl2,  it  yields  aldehyde,  an  atom  of  water 
being  eliminated;  with  PClsit  forms  ethene  dichlo- 
ride, CjHiClg ;  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid.  HI, 
it  is  reduced  to  ethyl  iodide,  C2H5I.  Metallic  sodium 
can  replace  either  one  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
in  the  hydroxyl  radicals,  forming  sodium  ethenate, 
CH2OH  CH2OXa 

,    and     disodium     diethenate,     I 
CH2ONa  CH2ONa. 

Glycol  dissolves  KHO"  and  Ca(OH)2. 

2.  PI. :  Diatomic  alcohols  of  the  fatty  series,  of 
which  glycol  is  the  first  member.    They  may  be  re- 
garded as  derived  from  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin 
series,  CnHjn-h;,  by  the  substitution  of  two  hydroxyl 
radicals,    (OH)',  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,   at- 
tached to  different  carbon  atoms ;  or  from  defines. 
CnHon,  by  the  union  with  two  hydroxyls.    Glyrols 
are  ootained  by  combining  an  olefine  with  two  atoms 

CH2Br 
of  bromine,  C2H4+Br2=  I  ,  and  converting  the 

CH2Br 

dibromide  into  diacetate,  by  means  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassium  acetate,  and  decomposing 
the  diacetate  by  caustic  potash ;  also  obtained 
by  combining  an  olefine  with  hypochlorous  acid, 
C1OH,  and  acting  on  the  chlorhydrin  thus  obtained 

CjHCl 

by    moist  silver  oxide,     |  +  AgOH  =  AgCH- 

CH2'OH  C'H.-OH 

.    The   glycols    are    colorless,    inodorous, 
CH2'OH 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    H8r,    thgre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     s>,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


glycolic 

neutral  liquids,  having  a  sweet  taste,  and  are  in  pr- 
mediate  compounds  between  monatomic  alcohols 
and  glycerols.  They  are  soluble  in  water  ami  alco- 
hol, but  only  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  By  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  they  are  converted  into 
monatomic  alcohols. 

giy-col -Ic,  «.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glycol;  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  pertaining  to  glycol. 

glycollc-ethers,  s.pl. 

Chemistry :  The  ethers  of  diatomic  alcohols  or 
glycol?,  the  hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl  radical  being 

replaced  by  an  acid  radical,  as  C2Hi<Qjj,  glycol, 
C2H4  <OH  '  slycol  acetate,  or  mouoacetate  of 
ethylene,  CzH^Q^jj;^,  glycol  diacetate,  or  di- 

acetate  of  ethylene, "or  by  an  alcohol  radical,  as, 

O'C  H 
C2H4  <OH"         glycol    monoethylate,  and   glycol 

diethylate, 

gly  co  llg  -nose,  s.  [Pref.  glyco-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
lignose  (q.  v.).l 

Chem. :  CaoECutOi].  A  yellowish  white  substance, 
obtained  by  exhausting  the  wood  of  the  spruce  fir, 
Abies  excelsa,  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yielding  glucose  and  lignose,  CigH^Hn. 
Glycolignose  fused  with  caustic  potash  yields  potas- 
sium salts  of  oxalic  and  succinic  acids,  and  pyro- 
catechiu,  C6H4(OH)2'(l-2). 

gly-COl -la-mlde,  s.  [English  glycoll(ic),  and 
amide.] 

CH2OH 

Chem. :  CoH^NOo,  or  I  The  amide  of  gly- 

CO'N'H2. 

collie  acid.  Obtained  by  heating  ammonium  tar- 
tronate  till  no  more  CO2  is  given  off,  and  recrystal- 
lizing  from  wTater;  also  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  ethyl  glycollate.  Glycollamide  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at 
120°.  By  the  action  of  alkalis  or  dilute  acids  it  is 
converted  into  ammonia  and  glycollic  acid. 

giy  -col-late,  s.    [Eng.  glycoll(ic) ;  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  glycollic  acid  (q.  v.). 

giy-col'-lic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glycol.  I  connective, 
-ic.]  Derived  from  or  pertaining  to  glycol  (q.  v.). 

glycolllc-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Oxyacetic  acid,  oxacetic  acid,  C2H4Oa,  or 
CH,OH 

A  diatomic  monobasic  fatty  acid,  con- 
CqOH. 

taining  an  alcohol  and  an  acid  radical.  It  occurs 
in  sour  grapes  and  in  the  leaves  of  Ampelopsis  he- 
deracea.  Glycollic  acid  can  be  obtained  oy  the 
oxidation  of  glycol,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
alcohol,  by  heating  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  to  100° 
for  a  week  with  granulated  zinc,  the  oxalic  acid 
beingreduced  by  the  nascent  hydrogen,  but  it  is 
best  obtained  by  boiling  in  a  flask  connected  with 
a  condenser  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  chloracetic 
acid ,  CH2C1'COOH,  with  twenty-four  parts  of  water, 
some  hours;  the  product  is  then  evaporated  on  a 
water  bath.  Glycollic  acid  crystallizes  out  of 
water  in  needles,  which  melt  at  80°.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  by  the  action  of  concentrat- 
ed nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  into  oxalic  acid, 
COOH. 

Glycollic  acl  J  forms  crystalline  salts  called 
COOH. 
glycollates. 

glycollic-anhydride,  s. 


Chem.:  C4H6O5,  or  O<J..  A  white 
powder,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  cold  water; 
when  boiled  with  water  it  is  converted  into  gly- 
collic acid.  It  melts  at  130%  andis  obtained  by  heat- 
ing glycollic  acid  for  a  long  time  on  a  water-bath. 

glycolllc-ethers, «.  pi. 

Chem. :  Ethers  formed  by  replacing  the  H  in  the 
(CO'OH)  group  of  glycollic  acid  by  alcohol  radi- 
cals, as  methyl  glycollate,  CH2OH-CO-O-CH3. 

gly  -cSl-llde,  s.    [Eng.  glycoll(ic) ;  -ide.] 
^Chem.:  An  anhydride  of  glycollic  acid,C2H2O3,  or 
QQ2>0,  obtained  by  heating  glycollic  acid  between 

250°  to  280°,  also  by  heating  dry  potassium  chlor- 
acetate  to  110C — 120°,  or  heating  tartronic  acid  to 
180°.  It  is  a  powder  insoluble  in  cold  water;  it 
melts  at  220°.  When  warmed  with  ammonia  it  is 
converted  into  glycollamide  (q.  v.). 

gly  -c6-lur-Ic,  a,  [Eng.  glycol,  and  uric.']  Per- 
taining to  glycol  and  urea ;  as,  glycoluric  acid. 

gly '-CO-lyl,  s.  [Eng.,  <fec.,  glycol  (q.  v.) ;  -yl=Gr. 
hyle=matter.] 

Chem. :  (For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound.) 
glycolyl-guanidin,  s.    [GLYCOCYAMIDINE.] 
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glycolyl-urea,  s.  [HYDAXTOIN.] 

glf-co  -nl  an.gly-con-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  gli/kdncins, 
from  its  inventor  Glykon.] 

Pros. :  A  name  given  to  a  certain  kind  of  verse 
in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry.  It  consists  of  three 
feet,  a  spondee,  a  choriamb,  and  a  pyrrhic: 
—  I  -  v  w-  I  v  w  ;  or  it  may  be  scanned  as  a 
spondee  and  two  dactyls  :  —  I  -  v  v  -  w  w. 

gly-con  -Ic,  a.    [GLYCONIAN.] 

gly-cos'-a-mlne,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glycos(e),  and 
amine.] 

Chem.:  CsHiaNOj.  The  hydrochlorate  of  this 
base  is  obtained  by  boiling  chitin  for  half  an  hour 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Glycosa- 
mine  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  needles ;  it  re- 
duces cupric  solution. 

gly  -cose,  s.    [GLUCOSE.] 

gly  -c6-slde,  s.    [GLUCOSFDE.I 

gly  -co-sine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glyco(l),  s  connect- 
ive, and  -ine.] 

Chem. :  CeHeNi.  An  organic  base  obtained  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  glyoxal.  It  is  a  colorless 
crystalline  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  water;  it 
sublimes  in  needles  without  melting,  dissolves  in 
acids,  and  forms  crystalline  salts. 

gly-cos  -mis,  s.  [Prefix  glyco-,  and  Gr.  osme= 
smell.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Aurantiacoee.  Glycosmis  citri- 
folia  bears  fruits  of  a  delicious  flavor. 

gly-9yr-rhe  -tin,  s.   [Eng.  glycyrrh(iza) ;  -etin.] 

Chem. :  A  brown  brittle  resin,  obtained  by  boiling 
glycyrrhizin  with  dilute  acids ;  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  alkalis.  It  dissolves  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  red  solution, 
which  changes  to  purple. 

gly-9yr-rhlz'-a,  s.  [Greek  glykys=svfeet,  and 
rhiza=a  root.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub- 
tribe   Galegeee.    It   has    a    tubular,  five-cleft  and 
two-lipped'calyx,  and  an  ovate  compressed  one  to 
four-seeded   pod.    Glycyrrhiza  glabra   is   said  to 
furnish   the   Spanish  licorice.     [LICORICE.]     The 
roots  of  O.  echinata  and  G.  glandulifera  are  alleged 
to  have  the  same  qualities. 

2.  Pharm. :  Licorice-root.     The  recent  and  dried 
root  or  underground  stem  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra. 
It  occurs  in  cylindrical-branched  pieces,  brown  on 
the  surface  and  yellow  within,  tough  and  pliable, 
sweet  and  mucilaginous  to  the  taste.    It  contains  a 
substance  called  Glycyrrhizin  (q.  v.),  also  aspara- 
gine,  gum  mucilage,  &c.    It  is  used  as  a  powder  in 
pills,  and   also    to   form  Extractum  glycyrrhizce, 
extract  of  licorice,  which  is  obtained  by  macera- 
tion and  percolation  of  the  root,  and  evaporation  to 
a  proper  consistence.    It  is  a  sweet  demulcent,  use- 
ful to  relieve  coughing  and  to  sheathe  the  mucous 
membrane.    It  is  often  given  with  powdered  senna. 

gly^y'r-rhlz  -In,  s.    [Eng.  glycyrrhiz(a),  -in.] 

Chem. :  C44H63N'O]8.  A  crystalline  substance  ob- 
tained by  boiling  tho  root  of  glycurrhizaylabra  in 
alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  to 
dryness.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute 
acids  into  glucose  and  glycyrrhetin.  When  fused 
with  caustic  potash  it  is  converted  into  para-oxy- 
benzoicacid,  CcH4'OH'COOH  (1—4). 

*glyn,  *gl?nne,  s.  [Irish.]  A  glen.  (It  occurs 
frequently  in  compound  names  of  places  in  Ireland, 
as  Glen  does  in  Scotland.) 

"Though  he  could  not  beat  out  the  Irish,  yet  he  did 
shut  them  up  within  those  narrow  corners  and  glyns  un- 
der the  mountain's  foot," — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

gly-ox  -al,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  gly(col) ;  ox(alic),  and 
aldehyde).] 
Chem. :  The  diatomic  aldehyde  of  glycol  and  of 

oxalic  acid,  CjHjOj  or  T  Obtained   by    the 

CO'H. 

gradual  oxidation  of  ethyl-alcohol  by  nitric  acid, 
the  liquids  being  separated  by  a  layer  of  water. 
Glyoxal  is  a  transparent,  deliquescent,  amorphous 
substance;  it  is  oxidized  by  dilute  nitric  acid  into 
glyoxalic  acid,  and  by  concentrated  nitric  acid  into 
oxalic  acid.  It  reduces  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
a  silver  salt,  forming  a  metallic  mirror  :  by  the 
action  of  alkalis  it  is  converted  into  glycollic  acid. 
A  very  dilute  solution  of  glyoxal,  when  warmed 
with  a  little  potassium  cyanide,  KCN,  turns  a  dark 
red  color. 

gly-ox  -a-late,  s.    [Eng.  glyoxal(ic) ;  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  glyoxalic-acid  (q.  v.). 

giy-6x-al  '-Ic,  o.  [Eng. ,  &c. ,  gly  (col) ,  and  oxalic.] 
(For  def.  see  compound.) 

glyoxalic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry :  Also  called  glyoxylic-acid,  C2H2Os  or 
CO'OH  '  a  dya(l  compound,  containing  an  aldehyde 
and  an  acid  radical.  Obtained  along  with  glyoxal 
by  oxidation  of  ethyl-alcohol  with  nitric  acid ;  also 
by  heating  at  140°  one  part  of  dichloracetic  acid, 


glyptocrinidae 

CHCVCOOII.  with  ten  parts  of  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Glyoxalic  acid  is  a  thick  syrup,  which 
can  be  crystallized  over  H^So^  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  can  bo  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam. 
It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  forming  crystalline  salts 
called  glyoxalates.  By  oxidizing  agents  it  is  con- 
verted into  oxalic  acid  ;  by  nascent  hydrogen  it  is 
reduced  to  glycollic  acid.  It  has  also  the  properties 
of  an  aldehyde,  reducing  ammoniacal  solutions  of 
silver  salts,  forming  a  metallic  mirror;  also  unites 
with  alkaline  bisulphites.  Glyoxalic  acid,  when 
boiled  with  excess  of  limewater,  yields  calcium 
glycollate  and  calcium  oxalate. 
gly-ox  -a-llne,  s.  [Eng..  &c.,  glyoxal;  -ine.] 


Chem.:  C3H4Ni,  or 


II        Obtained  by 

V 

treating  glyoxal,  kept  cool  on  ice,  with  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  ammonia,  glycosine  separates  as  a  powder, 
the  filtered  liquid  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime, 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  extracted  with  alcohol, 
and  distilling  the  alcoholic  solution.  Glyoxaline 
crystallizes  in  white  prisms,  which  melt  at  89%  and 
boil  at  255°.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcoholj  and  in 
ether.  It  unites  with  acids  to  form  crystalline  com- 
pounds. 

gly-ox-yi  -Ic,  a.    [GLYOXALIC.] 
gljfph,  s.    [Gr.  glyphU,  from  glypho  —  to  carve.  j 
Arch.  *  Sculpt.  :  A  perpendicular  fluting  or  chan- 
neling, used  as  an  ornament. 

gly  -ph«e-a,  s.  [Greek  glyphe=  carving,  carved 
work.] 

1.  Sot.  :  A  genus  of  Tiliacoo?. 

2.  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Macrurous  Crustaceans. 
Prof.  Morris  enumerates  one  species  from  the  Lias 
and  two  from  the  Oolite. 

glyph-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  glyphikos,  from  glypho=to 
carve.J  Pertaining  to  carving  or  sculpture  ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  glyph  or  glyphs. 

gly'-phl-dffi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  glyph(is1,  and 
Lat,  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Lichens,  tribe  Idiothalamero. 

glyph-Ip-ter-y'g  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  glyph- 
ipteri/x  (tsenit.glyphipterygis),anaLa.t.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tineina.  The 
imago  has  tho  head  generally  smooth  ;  tho  labial 
palpi  variable  ;  tho  maxillary  palpi  very  short,  the 
anterior  wings  oblong  or  elongate;  the  posterior 
ones  ovate  or  lanceolate  ;  the  flight  diurnal.  The 
larva  has  sixteen  legs  or  is  apodal.  It  generally 
mines  in  leaves. 

glf  ph-Ip  -ter-y'x,  s.  [Gr.  gly  phis  =  an  arrow- 
head, and  pteryx=yfmg.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Glyph- 
ipterygidee  (q.  v.).  Tho  species  fly  in  tho  bright 
sunshine. 

gly  -phis,  s.  [Gr.  glyphis=&  notch  of  an  arrow, 
an  arrow.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Glyphida? 
(q.  v.). 

glfph  -6-graph,  s.  [Greek  glyphe  =  &  carving; 
grapho=tu  write,  to  draw.] 

Engin.:  A  plate  prepared  by  glyphography  ;  an 
impression  taken  from  such  a  plate. 

gl^pll  -6-grapll,  v.  t.  [GLYPHOGEAPH,  s.]  To 
engravo  by  the  system  of  glyphography. 

glf  ph-og  -ra-phe'r,  s.  [Eng.  glyphograph;  -er.'] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  or  practices  glyphography. 

glf  ph-o-graph  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  glyphograph;  -ic.] 
Or  or  pertaining  to  glyphography. 

gljfph-Og  -ra-pfcf,  s.  [Gr.  glypM-a.  carving, 
and  <irap/u>=to  write,  to  draw.]  A  name  given  by 
Mr.  Palmer  to  his  relief  line  engraving.  A  thin 
ground  of  wax  is  spread  upon  the  plate  ;  this  is 
etched  or  cut  away  so  as  to  give  the  design  in  in- 
taglio. Tho  ground  is  now  covered  with  a  film  of 
graphite,  after  which  metal  is  precipitated  upon  tho 
metal  in  an  electro-bath,  giving  a  metallic  plate 
with  the  design  in  relief.  The  copper  shell  is  backed 
with  lead  and  used  as  an  ordinary  printing  surface. 

glyT>  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  glyptikos  =  carving;  glyphs^ 
to  engravo  ;  Fr.  glyptique.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  engrav- 
ing on  precious  stones. 

2.  Min.:  Figured. 


-tics,  s.    [GLYPTIC,  a.]    Tho  art  of  engrav- 
ing on  precious  stones. 

=  fit  for  carving, 


p-to-,  pref.     f  Gr.  glyptos  = 
1.]    Carved  or  looking  as  if  it 


glfp-t6-cri'-nl-d88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  glypto- 
crin(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palaeont. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  It  has  no  para- 
basals,  but  five  basals  with  six  inter-radials  in  each 
inter-radial  space.  The  plates  are  usually  orna- 
mented with  radiating  ridges,  as  if  they  had  been 
carved  for  ornament,  whence  the  name. 


bfill,    boy;     pout,    Jdwl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     9bin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    thts;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  slian.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


glyptocrinus 

l  -nus.s.  [Pref.!7tyj.>/o-,andGr.  krinnn 

=  il  llly.J      [GLVPTOCKIMD/E.] 

PaloBont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Glyp- 
tocrinidflB  (q.  v.).  wyptocrintu  basalis  is  figured  by 
Murchison  from  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks. 

glfp-to-dlp-ter-I -nl,  s.pl.  [Pref.  glypto-;  Gr. 
dipteros=Vfitu  two  wings,  here=with  two  fins,  and 
Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suif.  -inf.] 

Paloeont.;  In  the  classification  of  Professor  Hux- 
ley, a  family  of  fossil  guuoid  fishes,  sub-order 
Crossopterygidie.  There  are  two  dorsal  fins,  the 
scales  are  sculptured,  the  pectoral  fins  acutely 
lobate,  denditiou  dendrodont.  There  are  two  sub- 
families, the  one  with  rhomboidal,  and  the  other 
with  cycloidnl  scales.  Under  the  latter  family  fall 
the  genus  Holoptychius,  <tc. 

gl^P  -td-d5n,  s.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Gr.  odous 
(genit.  odontox)  =a  tooth.] 

Paloxmt. :  A  huge  fossil  mammal,  family  Dasy- 
podidee  (Arma- 


Glyptodon. 


dillos).  It  was 
encased  in  ar- 
mor, there  being 
bony  plates  on 
the  head,  and 
nearly  hexagon- 
al bouy  scutes 
om  the  body.  It 
belongs  to  the 
Post-pliocene  of 
South  America. 
Including  the 
tail,  Glyptodon 
clavivex  was 
moro  than  nine  feet  long. 

glfp'-tft-dSnt,  8.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Gr.  odous. 
{genit.  odon(os)=a  tooth.] 

Paloeont.:  Pertaining  to  the  family  Glyptodon- 
tidap.  One  of  about  twenty  known  species  ofextinct 
South  American  edentates. 

glyV-ti-graph,  s.  [Prefix  glypto-,  and  Greek 
grapho=to  write,  to  draw.]  An  engraving  on  pre- 
cious stones  or  gems. 

glf p-t8g -ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  glyptograph;  -er.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  or  practices  glyptography ;  an 
engraver  on  precious  stones. 

glfp-tS-graph'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  glyptograph;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  glyptography,  or  the  art  of  en- 
graving on  gems  or  precious  stones. 

gly'p-tog'-ra-phy',  s.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Gr. 
graplte=a  writing,  a  drawing.] 

1.  The  artof  engraving  on  gems  or  precious  stones. 

2.  A  description  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  gems 
or  precious  stones. 

glj?p-t6  Ise'-mus,  s.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Gr.  lai- 
mos=the  throat.] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  Fossil  Ganoids,  family 
Glyptodipterini,  and  the  section  or  sub-family  of  it 
with  rhomboidal  scales.  It  has  been  found  only  in 
the  Devonian  rocks. 

glfp-tb-saur'-I-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  glypto- 
saur(us)  (q.  v.).  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -taceJ 

Paloeont.:  A  family  of  Lacertilia  (Lizards).  The 
skin  had  ornamented  osseous  scales.  It  is  found  in 
the  Tertiary  deposits. 

gljfp-ti-SauT'-uS,  s.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Gr.  sau- 
ros,  saura  =  a  lizard.] 

Paloeont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Glyp- 
tosauridee  (q.v.). 

gly'p-tfc-thS'-ca,  s.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Latin 
theca;  Gr.  theke=&  box,  a  chest.]  [THECA.l 

Arch.,  o^c. :  A  box,  room,  or  building  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  sculpture. 

gme-ll -na  (g  silent),  *.  [Named  after  John 
George  Gmelin,  a  celebrated  German  naturalist, 
who  traveled  to  Siberia,  and  published  a  flora  of 
that  region.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  verbenaceee,  tribe  Viticese.  The 
leaves  of  Omelina  parriflora  render  water  muci- 
laginous. It  may  then  be  employed  as  a  ptisan  for 
the  cure  of  ardor  urinoe.  (Lindlcy.) 

gmel'-In-lte  (g  silent),*.  [Named  after  Prof. 
Charles  Gmelin,  of  Tubingen,  Germany.] 

Min.:  A  colorless,  yellowish-white,  greenish- 
white,  or  reddish-white,  fresh,  transparent  to 
translucent,  brittle  mineral,  crystallizing  in  rhom- 
bohedrons.  Hardness,  4*5 ;  specific  gravity,  2*04- 
2-17.  Composition:  Silica,  46-37-53.71;  alumina, 
17-63-21-48;  lime,  3'67-ll-48 ;  soda,  3-10-7'29;  potassa, 
0-39-1-87 ;  water,  8'58-29'41.  Sarcolite,  Lederevite, 
and  Hydrolite  are  varieties.  Found  at  Andreas- 
berg,  in  the  Harz;  at  Montecchio,  Maggiore,  and 
Castel,  in  the  Vincentine;  in  Cyprus;  near  Cape 
Blomidou,  in  Nova  SAotia,  &c.  (Dana.) 

»gnap  (g  silent),  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
gnaw,  to  eat. 

gna-phal'-I-Sse  (g  silent),*,  pi.  [Lat.  gnaphal- 
i(um),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -*ce.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  composite  plants,  sub-order  or 
series  Tubuliflorse.  The  flowers  are  all  tubular,  the 
outer  ones  very  slender. 
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gna-pha  -H-um  t/t  silent),  s.    [Lat.gnapha/fum. 
'iiinphnUon  ;  (ir.  !/'i«M"'">n=either  the  cudweed  or 
the    lavender    cotton- 
weed.] 

Bot.:  Cudweed.  The 
typical  genus  of  tile 
tribe  Gnaphalieee 
(q.  v.).  The  heads  are 
bi-sexual,  tlie  recepta- 
cle flat  and  naked. 
About  100  species  are 
known. 

*gnar  (y  silent), 
*gnarrs,  *Knarre, 
*knur,  *knurr,  s.  [Cf. 
O.  But.  knor;  Dut. 
knorf=a  knot;  Ban. 
fcnort=aknot,  a  gnarl; 
knortct  =  knotty, 
gnarled;  Sw.  knorla  = 
a  curl,  a  ringlet:  Icel. 
wei-<—a  knot,  a  knob; 

ier.    knorren=&n    ex-    Gnaphalium  Uliginosum. 
crescence,    a    lump;!.  Details  of  Flowers'.     2.  8in- 
knorrig=gnailei.  glo  Flower. 

(Skeat,)! 

1.  Lit. :  A  knot  in  a  tree. 

2.  Fig. :  A  tough,  thickset,  rough  fellow. 

•'  He  was  short-shouldered,  hode,  thikke  gnarre." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  551. 

*gnar,  *gnarr  (g  silent),  v.  i.     [An    onomato- 
poetic  word.]    To  snarl,  to  growl,  to  murmur. 


"  When  he  'gan  to  rear  hie  bristles  strong, 
And  felly  gnar."  Spenser.-  f.  Q.,1.  v.  34. 

*gnare,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  snare,  a  trap. 
"There   wenten  before    me    the    quarts    of    deeth." — 
Wycliffe:  2  Kings  **"   6. 

gnarl  (g  silent),  v.  i.  [A  freq.  from  gnar,  v. 
(q.  v.)].  To  snarl,  to  growl. 

"Wolves  are  gnarling  which  shall  gnaw  them  first." 
Shakes?..-  llenry  VI.,  ft.  II.,  ill.  1. 

gnarl  (g  silent),  *.  [A  dimin.  from  gnar,  a, 
(q.  T.)  ]  A  gnar,  a  knot  in  wood ;  a  snag. 

gnarled   (3  silent),  a.    [Eng. gnarl,  s. ; -«d.] 

1.  Lit.:  Full  of  knots  orsnags ;  knotty,  gnarly. 
"Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt, 

Split'st  the  uuwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  fur  Measure,  ii.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Cross-grained,  peevish,  perverse. 

gnarl  '-f  (g  silent),  a.  [Eng.  gnarl,  a.;  -».] 
Having  knots ;  gnarled,  knotty. 

"  Till  by  degrees  the  tough  and  gnarly  oak 
Be  rived."     Marston:  Antonio's  Revenge,  iv.  2. 

gnar  -r f  (g  silent),  adj.  [Eng.  gnar,  s.;  •y.'} 
Knotty,  gnarly. 

"Like  spring's  greeu  bloom  on  boughs  all  gaunt   and 
gnarry."  A.  C.  Swinburne:  Athens. 

gnash  (g  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  modification  of 
Mid.  Eng.  gnasten=to  gnash  the  teeth.]  [GNAST.] 

A.  Trans,:  To  strike  together,  as  the  teeth;  to 
clash. 

"He  gnashed  his  teeth,  his  eyeballs  flashed  with  fire." 
Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  uuc. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grind  or  clash  the  teeth  together, 
as  in  rage,  despair,  &c. ;  to  rage. 

"  The  monster  fell,  and  gnashing  with  huge  tusks 
Ploughed  up  the  crimson  earth." 

Smith:  Pluedra  anil  Hippolitu*,  i. 

gnash -Ifig  (g  silent),  *gnash-ynge,  pr.  par., 
a.  &s.  [GNASH,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  eubst. :  The  act  of  grinding  or  clashing  the 
teeth  together,  as  in  rage,  despair,  &c. 

"And  the  children  of  the  kyngedome  shal  be  caste  oute 
into  utter  darknes  ;  there  shal  be  wepynge  and  gnashynye 
of  teeth."— Bible  (1661),  Halt.  viii. 

gnash'-Ing-ly5  (g  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  gnashing ; 
-/.>/.!  In  a  gnashing  manner;  with  gnashing  of 
teeth. 

'gnast,  *gnaste,  s.  [A.  S.  gndst=&  spark;  Sw. 
gniita;  Dan.  gnist ;  Icel.  gneisti.]  An  ash ;  the  wick 
of  a  candle. 

"As  a  gnast  passendi." — Wycliffe:  Isaiah  xxiz.  6. 

*gnast,  "gnalst,  *gnast-en,  *gnasVyn,  v.  i. 
[Sw.  knastra=to  crush  between  the  teeth;  Icel. 
gnastan=&  gnashing,  gnlsta—to  gnash  the  teeth, 
oii«»(o=to  crack;  Ger.  knastern=to  gnash;  Dut. 
knarsen.  Prob.  a  mere  variant  of  crash  (q.  v.). 
(Sfceat.)]  To  grind  or  gnash  the  teeth  together,  as 
in  rage,  despair,  Ac. 

"Thai  gnatsted  ouer  me  with  thaire  tethe." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  miv.  16. 

*gnast  ere,  a.    [Eng.  gnast,  v. ;  -ere=-«r.]    One 
who  gnashes  his  teeth ;  one  who  rages  or  fumes. 
"  Gnastere.    Fremitor." — Prompt.  Part. 


gnatsnapper 

*gnast-ing,  *gnalsMng,  *gnast-yng,  *gnast 
ynge,  s.  [tug.  aimst,  v.;  -i>iy.\  tmashingof  tlie 
teeth. 

"Ther  endeles  gnaisting  is  of  toth." 

C«)-a»r  Mundi,  26,760. 

gnat  (g  silent),  *gnatte,  *gnaytt,  s.  [A.  S. 
giivut;  cf.  Sw.  <jnet=a.  nit.J 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1,  2. 

"  We  made  wreathes  of  greene  grasse,  which  we  wound 
about  our  bodies,  to  keepe  vs  from  the  snnne  and  gnats  of 
that  country." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  491. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Enti»no1ngn : 

(1)  Sing.:  Cuter  pipiens  and  some  other  species 
of  the  genus  Culex  (q.v.). 

(2)  PI.:  The  family  Culicids?  (q.  v.). 

2.  Script. :    The   rendering  of    the   Greek   word 
KOnOpt,  which  seems  to  be  correct. 

IT  Tostrain  at  [an  old  misprint  for  out~\  u  niint 
and  swallow  a  camel  (Matt,  xxiii.  24,  Authorized 
Version).  Tostrain  out  the  gnat  and  swallow  tlie 
camel  (Revised  Version) :  Alluding  to  the  caro  with 
which  the  Jews  strained  small  insects  out  of  the 
liquor  they  were  about  to  drink.  To  be  punctilious 
about  trifles,  and  with  the  grossest  inconsistency  to 
allow  one  s  self  violations  of  moral  principle  in 
matters  of  great  moment. 

gnat-catcher,  s.  A.  small  American  singing  bird, 
allied  to  the  kinglets. 

tgnat-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  Ophrys  apifera,  more  commonly  called  tin1 
Bee-flower  or  Bee-orchis. 

gnat-net,  s,  A  fine  gauze  net  to  keep  out  gnats, 
mosquitoes,  <&c. ;  a  mosquito-net. 

gnat-strainer,  s.  One  who  attaches  too  great 
importance  to  little  matters,  while  neglecting  others 
of  greater  moment.  (Matt,  xxiii.  24.) 

tgnat-worm,  s. 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Entom. :  The  larva  of  a  gnat. 

"  He  that  would  behold  a  very  anomalous  motion,  may 
observe  it  in  the  fertile  and  tiring  stroaks  of  gnat-morma.'' 
— Browne:  Oarden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  iv. 

gna-thl-teg  (g  sUent),  s.  pi.  [Gr. gnathos,  and 
suff .  -ites,  pi.  of  suff .  -ite.~] 

Zool.:  The  masticatory  organs  of  Crustacea. 

gna-thl  -Us  (g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  gnathos=the  jaw, 
and  suff.  -itis<Med.~)  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  jaw. 

gnath-6-dSn  (</ silent),*.  [Gr. gnathos=a  jaw, 
and  odous  (genit.  odontos')  =  a  tooth.] 

1.  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds,  called  also  Didun- 
culus  (q.  v.). 

2.  ZoOl.  &Pal<eont. :  A  genus  of  conchif  erous  mol- 
lusks,  family  Mactrid».     It  is  so  called  because 
one  of  the  lateral  teeth  connected  with  the  hinge 
lias  a  certain  resemblance  to  a  jaw-bone.    Recent 
species,  one  certain  and  three  doubtful ;  fossil  three, 
from  the  Chalk  onward.     The  best-known  recent 
species  is  Gnathodon  cuneatus,  which  was  formerly 
oaten  by  the  Indians.    It  is  found  with  Cyrena  caro- 
linensii  at  Mobile,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  is 
built  on  a  shell-bank  consisting  chiefly  of  the  two 
species. 

*gna  thon  -Ic,  gna-thon  -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  gnathnn 
(genit.  gnathOnox)  =  a  full  mouth,  a  fat  cheek ;  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ic,  -teal  (q.  v.).]  Flattering,  deceitful. 

*gna-thon'-lo-al-lf  fe  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  gna- 
thonical;  -ly.]  In  a  servile,  parasitical,  or  flattering 
manner. 

tgna-th5p -6-dite  (g  silent),  *.  [Gr.  gnathos=& 
jaw ;  pous  (genit.  podos)=a  foot,  and  Eng.,  <tc.,  suff. 
-ite(q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.:  A  jaw-foot— i.  e.,  a  foot  modified  into  a 
jaw,  more  generally  called  maxillipedes  (q.  v.). 
Such  limbs  exist  in  the  Crustacea. 

gna-thos  -te-glte,  s.  [Gr.  gnathos  =  the  jaw, 
stege—ti  roof.] 

Zool. :  One  of  the  two  broad  plates  which  form  a 
cover  for  the  other  mouth  organs  of  the  crab. 

gna-thfo  -t6-ma  (g  silent),*.  [Gr.  gnathos=the 
jaw,  and  s/oma=mouth.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  nematoid  Entozoa,  found  by 
Prof.  Owen  in  the  stomach  of  the  tiger,  the  leopard, 
and  other  Felidee. 

gnat  -ling  (initial  g  silent),  s.  [English  anat; 
dimin.  suff.  -ling.]  A  little  gnat. 

"But  if  some  man,  more  hardy  than  thereat, 
Should  dare  attack  these  gnatlingtt  in  their  nest; 
At  once  they  rise  with  impotence  of  rage," 

Churchill:  Roictad. 

gnat -snap-p5r  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  gnat,  and 
snapper.]  A  bird  which  lives  by  catching  gnats. 

"They  deny  that  any  bird  is  to  be  eaten  whole,  but  only 
the  gnatsnapper." — Haketcill:  On  Providence. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pfit, 
Or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     ce  -  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  -  kw. 


gnaw 

gn2w  (g  silent),  *gnawe,  *gnaw-en  *gnaw-yn, 

v.  t-  &  i-  [A.  S.  guii'jan:  cogn.  with  Dut.  fcm <<;••»; 
O.lcel.ynaga;Icel.»aga;  Dan.  gnaw;  Sw.oiiaffa. 
The  s  is  a  mere  prefix=A.  S.  ge-.  The  simple  verb 
appears  in  Icel.  naga ;  Dan.  n/ige ;  Ger.  nagen=to 
gnaw ;  Sw.  nac/gci=to  nibble ;  Entj.  Hu//=to  tease,  to 
worry.  (Sfceaf.)] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  bite  or  eat  away  by  degrees,  or  by  nibbling. 

"  Of  her  herbs  anil  flowers, 
It  seemed  the  better  part  were  gnuweU  away." 

ll'ordsicortli:  Ej:cnrfiun,  bk.  i. 

2.  To  bite  in  agony,  despair,  or  rage. 

"  They  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain."—  Kei-elation  xvi. 
10. 

*3.  To  eat  away  by  corrosion;  to  corrode  away. 
4.  To  wear  away  by  continued  biting. 

"Gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  asunder." 

stftkesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

II.  Fig. :  To  consume  or  wear  away  by  degrees ; 
to  waste  away ;  to  fret. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  use  the  teeth  in  biting;  to  bite  into 
anything,  so  as  to  wear  it  away  by  degrees. 

"ImiKhtwell,  like  the  spaniel,  gno.tr  upon  the  chain 
that  ties  me." — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

II    Figuratively : 

1.  To  cause  a  fretting,  consuming,  or  wasting 
away ;  as,  a  gnawing  pain. 

*2.  To  be  affected  with  a  continuous,  severe,  and 
wasting  pain  ;  as,  a  tooth  gnaws. 

*gnaw  (g  silent),  «.  [GNAW,  v.']  A  gnawing;  a 
fretting  or  wearing  away. 

"  The  gnaw  of  anguish,  and  the  waste  of  life." 

Bouse:  Written  in  the  Palace  of  Falkland. 

gnawed  (g  silent) ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [GNAW,  f.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot. :   Erose,    having   the  margin    irregularly 
toothed,  as  if  bitten  by  some  animal. 

gnaw'-3r  (g  silent),  s.    [Eng.  gnaw;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  gnaws  or 
corrodes. 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  rodent 

gnaw  -Ing  (g  silent),  *gnaw-yng,  *gnaw-ynge, 

pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [GNAW,  i-.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  eft  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  ^4« substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  eating  away  by  degrees. 

2.  Fig.:  A  continuous  or  severe  pain,  or  feeling; 
as  of  remorse. 

*gnawn  (g'silent) ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GNAW.] 
*gnede,  a.    [A  S.  gnedth.] 

1.  Stingy;  mean;  sparing;  miserly. 

"  Off  gyfft  he  was  he  never  gnede." — Degrevant,  1,159. 

2.  Sparing ;  small  in  quantity ;  scarce. 

"  Thaire  money  wex  ham  gnede*1 — Cursor  Mundi,  6,392. 

*gnede,  v.  t.  [GNEDE,  a.]  To  fail ;  to  run  short  for. 

"  Non  that  day  schal  the  gnede." 

Poem  on  Freemasonry,  670. 

*gnede-ly,  *gnede-liche,  adv.  [A.  S.  gnethe- 
ifce.]  Sparingly;  meanly;  stingily. 

"Heo  met  gnedeliche  leden  hise  lif." — Ancren  Rtutle, 
p.  202. 

*gned-y,  a.  [Eng.  gnede,  a. ;  -y.]  Mean;  stingy; 
sparing 

"A  gnedy  gloton  with  to  grete  chekes." 

P.  Plowman,  xvi.  85. 

gneiss  (g  silent) ,  ».  [Ger.  gneiss,  gneus,  a  German 
mining  term  given  by  geologists,  who  have  given  it 
world-wide  currency.] 

Geology  and  Petrology : 

1.  Spec.:  A  metamorphic  rock,  consisting  of  or- 
thoclase,  quartz,  and  mica.    It  is  akin    to   mica 
schist,  which,  however,  is  distinguished  by  having 
less  orthoclaso    and  more  mica.    It  has  exactly  the 
same    materials  as  granite,  but  is  stratified  or  foli- 
ated.    Sometimes    hand  specimens  are    found,   in 
which  lamination  is  so  little  traceable,  that  they 
might  pass  for  granite.    There  are  cases  also  in 
which  gneiss^  in  position,  does  not  consist  of  thin 
laminee,  but  is  divided  into  thick  beds,  in  which  the 
mica  has  only  a  slight  degree  of  parallelism  to  the 
planes  of  stratification.  Sometimes  it  is  penetrated 
from  below  by  granitic  veins.    (Lyell,  &c.)    [META- 
MORPHIC.] 

2.  Gen. :  A  formation  in  which  gneiss  [No.  1]  pre- 
vails, but  not  exclusively,  there  being  present  also 
hornblende-schist  and  other  motamorphic  rocks. 
These  latter  are  considered  as  subordinate  to  the 
gneiss. 

IT  Fundamental  gneiss,  Laurentlan  gneiss : 
Geol.:  The  name  given  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
to  the  oldest  stratified  rock  in  Scotland.  It  is  found 
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in  the  northwp ?t  of  Ross-shire,  ami  in  Sutherland- 
shire,  beaides  forming  the  whole  of  the  adjoining 
island  of  Lewis  in  the  Hebrides.  It  has  a  strike 
from  northwest  to  southeast,  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  metamorphic  strata  of  the  Grampians.  The 
Lower  Cambrian  and  various  metamorphic  rocks 
rest  on  it  u  neon  form  ably.  (Lyellt  &c.) 

gneis  -sic  (<j  silent),  a.  [Ger.,  &c.,  gneiss;  Eug., 
Ac.,  suff.  -ic.] 

Geol. :  Consisting  of  gneiss. 

"  The  old  yiH'isiiie  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia.  —Hin-l,  in. 
Qttar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxvi.  471. 

gneis  -sold  (y  silent),  a.  [Ger.,  &c.,  gneiss,  and 
Gr.  eidos,  form,  appearance.] 

Geol.:  Resembling  gneiss. 

"The  unconformable  contact  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
gold-bearing  strata  with  the  underlying  gneiaaoid  and 
schistose  series." — Hi  ml,  in  V'""'-  Jour.  Qeol.  Soo.,  xxvi.  474. 

gueis-sose'  (g  silent),  a.  [Ger.,&c.,  gneiss;  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ose  (q.  v.).l 

Geol.:  Properly,  abounding1  in  gneiss;  but  used 
also  simply  for  gneissic  (q.  v.). 

"The  Eastern  gneinsose  rocks  of  Sutherland  and  Rosa." 
— Murchison  in  (Ju<u:  Jour.  Ueol.  Soc.,  xvi.,  p.  237. 

gne-ta'-c.e-89  (g  silent),  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Latin 
gnet(iim)  {q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoe.] 

Bot. :  Joint-firs;  an  order  of  Gymnogens,  with 
repeatedly-branched  jointed  stems  and  simple  net- 
veined  leaves,  opposite  and  entire,  sometimes  very 
minute  and  scale-shaped;  flowers  in  catkins,  or 
heads;  the  males  with  a  one-leaved  calyx,  trans- 
versely slit  at  the  end;  a  monadelphous  filament, 
with  one-celled  anthers  opening  by  pores ;  females, 
altogether  naked  or  sheltered  by  a  false  calyx,  con- 
sisting of  two  scales,  each  surrounding  two  flowers ; 
ovary,  none;  ovule  with  a  style-like  process. 
Known  genera,  two— viz.,  Gnetum  and  Ephedra 
(q.  v.) ;  species,  fifteen,  scattered  over  the  world. 

gne  -turn  (g  silent),  s.  [Corrupted  from  Gnemon, 
the  name  given  to  the  plant  in  the  island  of  Ter- 
nate.J 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Gnetaceee 
(q.  v.).  The  species  are  found  in  the  hottest  parts 
of  India  and  Guiana.  In  Amboyna  the  seeds  of 
Gnetum,  gnemon  are  eaten  boiled,  roasted,  or  fried, 
and  the  green  leaves,  though  tasteless,  are  used  as 
spinach. 

*gnide,  *gnid-en,  *gnyde,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.S.gnfdan  ; 
O  H.  Ger.gnitan;  M.  H.  Ger.  gniten;  Sw.  gnida; 
Dan.  (/ntde.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  break  or  grind  to  pieces;  to  bruise. 

B.  Intrans.:  To   be   brought  to    nothing;  to  be 
destroyed  utterly. 

"Gold  and  seolver,  but  schal  gnyde  to  nouht." — O.  Eng. 
Miscell.,  p.  114. 

gnl-dl-a.s.  [Lat.  C?nirfi«a=pertaining  to  Gnidus 
or  Cnidus,  a  town  of  Caria.l 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  ThymolaccEe  (Daphnads).  The 
known  species,  about  fifty  in  number,  are  pretty 
heath-like  plants,  several  of  which  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  warmer  parts  of  Eastern  Africa. 
Gnidium  daphnoides  is  manufactured  into  ropes  in 
Madagascar ;  most  species  of  the  genus  can,  more- 
over, be  used  in  cutaneous  diseases. 

*gnof,  *gnoff,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  con- 
nected with  gnaw  (q.  v.).]  A  miser ;  a  stingy,  mean 
fellow. 

"Whilom  ther  was  dwelling  in  Oxenforde 
A  riche  (/««/,  thatgestes  belde  to  horde, 
And  of  his  craft  he  was  a  carpenter." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  3,188. 

gnome  (1)  (g  silent),  a.  [Fr. ;  prob.  from  Greek 
grunne  =  intelligence,  from  the  belief  that  the 
gnomes  could  furnish  information  as  to  secret 
treasures  in  the  earth.] 

1.  An  imaginary  being,  a  kind  of  sprite.    Gnomes 
were  supposed  by  the  Rosicrucians  to  inhabit  the 
inner  parts  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  the  guardians  of 
mines,  quarries,  &c. 

"The  gnomes  or  dtemons  of  earth,  delight  iu  mischief." 
— Pope;  Ep.  Dedic.  tu  Mrs.  A.  Fermor. 

2.  A  dwarf;  a  goblin;  a  person  of  small  or  mis- 
shapen figure  or  features. 

gnome  (2),  gno -me  (g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  gnome= 
intelligence,  a  maxim,  from  gnonai—to  know.]  A 
maxim,  an  aphorism,  a  saw,  a  reflection. 

"Gnome  [is]  a  saying  pertaining  to  the  manners  and 
common  practices  of  men,  which  declareth  by  an  apte 
brevity,  wnat  in  this  our  lyfe  ought  to  be  done  or  not 
done." — Peacham:  Garden  of  Eloquence.  (1677.) 

*gnomed,  a.  [Eng.  gnome  (1) ;  -ed.]  Haunted  by 
gnomes. 

"Empty  the  haunted  air  and  the  gnomed  mine." 

Keats.-  Lamia,  ii. 

*gno  -mlc  (1),  *gno  -mic-al  (1)  (g silent),  a.  [Gr. 
gnomikos  =•  dealing  in  maxims,  sententious;  Gr. 
gnome.']  [GNOME  (2) .]  Dealing  in  maxims ;  sen- 
tentious; didactic;  a  term  applied  to  Greek  didac- 
tic poets,  such  as  Solon,  Phocylidos,  Theognis,  &c., 
and  to  their  writings. 

"A  city  long  famous  as  the  seat  of  elegiac  and  gnomic 
poetry." — G.  //.  Lewes.-  History  of  Philosophy t  i.  89. 


gnomonically 

*gno  -mlc  (2)  ,  gno  -mlc-al  (2)  (g  silent)  ,  a. 
[Catachrestic  for  guomonical  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining 
to  a  dial  or  the  art  of  dialing. 

gnomic-poets,  s.  pi.  Poets  whose  writings  con- 
sist of  short,  sententious  precepts  and  reflections. 
Theognis  and  Solon,  two  Greek  poets  of  the  sixth 
century  B.  C.  were  designated  such. 

*gn6  '-mlc-al-ljf  (y  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  gnomical; 
-/i/.]  In  a  gnomic,  didactic,  or  sententious  manner. 

*gno-m&-l6g  -Ic,  *gn6-m&-log  -Ic-al  (initial  g 
silent),  a.  [Gr.  gndmolog{kO8,  from  gnomologeo=to 
speak  in  maxims.]  [GNOMOLOGY.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  gnomology. 

gno-mol  -6-gf  (initial  g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  gtv5me= 
a'maxini,  and  logos=a.  word,  a  discourse;  Gr.  lego= 
to  collect,  to  speak;  Fr.  gnomologie.]  A  treatise 
on,  or  collection  of,  maxims  or  sententious  reflec- 
tions or  sayings;  the  knowledge  of  or  literature  re- 
lating to  such  maxims  or  sayings. 

"Which  art  of  powerful  reclaiming,  wisest  men  have 
also  taught  in  their  ethical  precepts  and  gnomologiet."  — 
Milton;  Tetrachordon. 

*gno-m5m'-e-tr^  (g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  <jnomc=i\ 
maxim,  and  metron=a  measure.]  A  dividing  or 
arraying  according  to  subject. 

"We  can  touch  but  lightly  on  the  intricate  question  of 
stichometry  as  opposed  to  anomometry."  —  Athetitvtttu,  July 
8,  1882,  p.  43. 

gno  mon  (g  silent),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  gnomrm  = 
one  who  knows,  an  interpreter;  from  GT.gnonai= 
to  know.] 

1.  Astron.  :  A  rod,  style,  or  pillar  erected  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  horizon,  from  whose  shadow  the 
altitudes,  declinations,  &c.,  of  the  sun  and  stars 
may  be  determined.    Such  styles  were  in  use  in  an- 
cient Egypt,  in  China,  and  similar  contrivances 
were  found  at  Quito  by  the  invading  Spaniards. 

"Comparing  the  height  of  a  gnomon  or  pillar  with  the 

length  of  the  solstitial  shadow."  —  Elton:  Origins  of  Eny- 
lish  History,  p.  14. 

2.  Dial:  The  style  or  pin,  which,  by  its  shadow 
on  the  dial-plate,  shows  the  hour  of  the  day. 

"The  shadow  of 
the  style  in  the 
dyal  1  which  they 
call  the  gnomon, 
in  Egypt,  at  noon- 
tide, in  the  equi- 
npctiall  day,  is 
1  ittle  more  in 
length  than  halfe 
the  gnomon."  —  P. 
Holland.  Pliny, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  Ijocii. 

3.  Geotn.:  The 
figure  made  up 

of  the  two  complements  of  a   parallelogram,  to- 

gether with  either  of  the  parallelograms  about  the 

diameter.    Thus  in  the  parallelogram  A  B  c  D,  the 

two     comple- 

ments BF  and        ____  H 

F  D,    together 

with   the  par- 

allelogram FK 

c  H,  form  the 

gnomon   D  K  G 

or  £  H  B.     In 


Dial-plate,  with  Gnomon. 


. 

the  second  fig- 
ure one  of  the 


Gnomon. 

parallelograms 

about  the  diameter  has  been  removed,  so  ae  to  form 
a  gnomon. 
4.  The  index  of  the  hour-circle  of  a  globe. 

gno-m5n-Xc,  gno-mon -Ic-al  (g  silent),  a. 
[Lat.  gnomonicus,  from  Gr.  gnomonikos— pertaining 
to  a  gnomon;  he  gnomonike  (techne)  =  the  (art)  of 
dialing;  Fr.  gnomonique.'] 

1.  Dial. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of  dialing. 

"One  of  those  curious  gnomonic  instruments,  that  show 
at  once  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac,  his  declination 
from  the  equator,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  length  of  t  lie 
day,  &c."— Boyle:  Works,  v.  398. 

2.  Bot. .'  The  term  applied  by  Link  to  the  embryo 
when  bent  at  right  angles. 

gnomonic-projection,  s.  The  projection  of  the 
lines  of  a  spnere  upon  a  plane  tangent  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere,  the  point  of  sight  or  the  eye 
being  taken  at  the  center  of  the  sphere.  In  this 
projection  all  groat  circles  of  the  sphere  arepro- 
jected  into  straight  lines;  all  small  circles,  whose 
planes  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection,  into 
concentric  circles,  having  their  common  center  at 
the  point  of  contact;  and  all  other  small  circles 
into  ellipses.  Gnomonic  projection  is  also  called 
horologiographic  projection,  on  account  of  its  use 
in  dialing. 

gno-mo'n  -Ic-al-ly*  (g  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  QUO- 
monical;  •It/.']  In  a  gnomonical  manner;  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  gnomonic  projection. 


boll,     btfy1;     po"ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


gnomonics 

gno  mon  -Ics,  gno-mon  -Icks  (3  silent),  s.  pi. 
[GNOMIC.]  The  art  or  science  of  dialing,  or  of  con- 
structing dials  to  show  the  hour  of  the  day. 

"The  elevations  of  the  pole,  and  the  azimuths,  sun- 
dials of  all  sorts,  enough  to  make  up  an  art  called  gno- 
monicks."— Boyle:  Works,  vi.  776. 

*gno  -mon-Ist  (g silent),*.  [Eng.  gnomon ;  -1st.'] 
One  versed  in  guomonics. 

"The  sun  enables  the  gnomoniat  to  make  accurate 
dials,  to  know  exactly  how  the  time  passes." — Boyle: 
Works,  vi.  418. 

*gnp-mon-8l -6-gf  (initial  g  silent).,  ».  [Gr. 
gnomon  — a  gnomon,  and  logos^a  treatise;  a  dis- 
course.] A  treatise  on  gnomonics  or  dialing. 

gnoph'-rl-a  (g  silent), «.  [Gr.  gnopheroa,  dnoph- 
ero«=dark,  dusky;  gnophos,  dnophos= darkness.] 

Entom, :  A  genus  of  moths,  family  Lithosidw. 
Gnophria  rubricoUis  is  the  Black  Footman.  The 
front  part  of  the  thorax  is  red,  the  rest  black,  as  is 
the  abdomen,  except  the  four  or  five  last  segments, 
which  are  yellow;  all  the  wings  of  a  dull,  smoky 
black.  The  larva  feeds  on  various  lichens. 

gnos'-c&yplne,  «.  An  alkaloid  found  in  small 
quantities  in  opium. 

gno  sis  (g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  9>io*js=(l)  an  inquiryi 
a  judgment,  especially  of  a  judicial  kind,  (2)  knowl- 
edge, spec,  of  the  deeper  kind;  gignosko,  fut.  3110- 
tomai  =  to  know :  from  the  root  gno  =  to  know.] 
What  is  considered  as  science^—/,  e.,  knowledge, 
through  it  may  be  chiefly  a  series  of  hypotheses: 
gnosticism,  which  professes  to  restore  to  mankind 
the  lost  knowledge  of  God. 

"  But  the  supposition  that  the  Alexandrian  gttosis  first 
formed  that  of  Palestine  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite  erro- 
neous."— Tholuck:  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1842),  i.  130. 

gnos'-tJc  (g  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  gnostikos,  as 
ad].=good  at  knowing;  as  subst.=the  power  or 
faculty  of  knowing.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*1.  Ord,  Lang.:  Knowing,  shrewd,  worldly-wise. 

"I  said  you  were  a  gnostic  fellow,  and  I  laid  you  have 
not  always  been  professional." — Scott:  St.  Rattan's  Well, 
ch.  v. 

2.  Hist.  (K  Phil.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  belief 
called  gnosticism  (q.  v.),  or  to  its  professions. 

"According  to  some  the  apostasy  referred  to  was  the 
Gnostic  heresy." — Lewin:  St.  Paul,  i.  288. 

B.  Assubst. :  An  adherent  of  gnosticism  (q.  v.). 
"The  system  of  the  Gnostics  was  compounded  of  many 

heterogeneous  materials." — Lewin:  St.  Paul,  ii.  249. 

•gnos'-tlc-al-iy  (g  silent),  adv.  [English,  &e., 
gnostic  (q.  v.) ;  -al,  •ly.'] 

1.  After  the  manner  of  the  gnostics. 

2.  Properly,  suitably,  becomingly. 
gnos'-tl-cl§m  (g  silent),  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  gnostic; 

•ton.] 

Hist.  <£  Phil.,  <fcc. :  A  system  of  philosophy  pro- 
fessedly Christian,  devised  to  solve  the  great 
questions,  such  as  the  origin  of  evil,  which  have  per- 
plexed the  ablest  minds  in  every  age.  Gnosticism 
accepted  beliefs  in  an  eternalGod  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness.  The  granting  of  this  post- 
ulate at  onco  brought  the  gnostic  face  to  face  with 
the  question,  why  then  did  this  Great  Being  allow 
evil  to  arise  in  the  universe,  when  it  was  in  his 
power  to  have  prevented  it?  If  he  did  not  prevent 
It,  was  he  not  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  its 
existence?  The  same  difficulty  had  centuries  before 
created  the  dualist  system  of  Zoroastrianism, 
which  denying  the  omnipotence  of  the  one  Supreme 
Being,  assumed  the  existence  of  two,  a  good  and  a 
bad  one,  about  equal  in  power,  and  in  continual 
conflict.  This  view,  derived  from  Persia,  was  par- 
tially adopted  by  some  gnostics,  while  others  of  the 
sect,  or  aggregation  of  sects,  drew  on  the  later 
Platonism  of  Alexandria  for  their  inspiration. 
There  were  then  two  classes  of  them :  the  Syrian, 
and  the  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian  gnostics.  In  cer- 
tain tenets  both  agreed.  Matter  was  eternal,  and 
from  the  first  essentially  evil;  there  was  then  no 
bygone  time  when  "the  origin  of  evil"  took  place. 
NOT  was  the  world  created  by  the  Supreme  Being ; 
it  was  framed  by  an  exalted  spirit,  called,  in  conse- 
quence, the  Demiurge  (q.  v.),  whom  many  identified 
with  the  God  of  the  Jews.  He  had  shining  qual- 
ities, but  was  selfish  and  arrogant.  He  wished  men 
to  worship,  not  the  Supremo  Being,  but  himself. 
The  former  was  the  purest  Light,  and  pervaded 
that  boundless  space  which  the  Greeks  called 
pleroma.  He  did  not  remain  forever  alone,  but 
brought  into  existence  two  holy  and  happy  spirits 
of  different  sexes,  called  JSons,  from  whose  mar- 
riage came  others  of  the  same  order,  till  there  was  a 
whole  family  of  them  in  the  pleroma.  The  chief  of 
these  JEons  was  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  sent  to  the 
world  to  win  it  back  from  the  Demiurge  to  its 
proper  allegiance.  Many  gnostics  held  wnatwere 
called  Docetio  views.  [DOCETAE.]  The  germs  of 
gnosticism  existed  in  the  first  century ;  it  did  not, 
however,  reach  maturity  till  the  reign  of  Adrian  in 
the  second.  Of  the  Syrian  gnostics  there  were 
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Saturninus  of  Antioch,  Cerdo,  Marcian,  Lncian, 


century,  but  was  not  extinct  till  about  the  sixth. 
It  has  been  disputed  whether  there  are  allusions  to 
either  nascent  or  fully  developed  gnosticism  in  the 
New  Testament.  Some  writers  profess  to  find  them 
in  such  passages  as  Col.  ii.  8;  1  Tim.  i.  4,  vi.  20; 
2  Tim.  ii.  16, 17 ;  Titus  Hi.  9;  and  there  appears  to 
be  one  to  JDoceticism  in  1  John  i.  1-3. 

"To  this  strange  mixture  was  added  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  Christianity,  into  which  gnosticism  htiil  V>een 
imported  by  thitt  father  of  heresy  Simon  Magus."— U-u-in: 
St.  null,  ii.  260. 

gnu  (;/ silent),*.  [Hottentot  gnti,gnoo=the  name 
of  the  animal ;  Fr.  ciiou..] 

Zoology:  Catoblepns  gnu,  a  species  of  antelope. 
The  adult  male  is  about  5  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  3  ft. 
10  in.  high  at  the  shoulder;  horns  dark,  broad, 
upon  the  summit  of  the  head,  tapering  out  side- 
ways over  the  eyes,  and  turning  up  into  a  pointed 
hook.  Legs  long.  The  face  is  covered  with  black 
bristly  hair,  with  white  ones  around  the  eye  and  on 
the  legs ;  on  the 
neck  is  a  verti- 
cal mane,  black 
in  the  center 
and  white  at  the 
sides;  a  bushy 
beard  on  the 
under  jaw;  gen- 
eral color  of  the 
fur  deep  brown, 
with  long  white 
hair  on  the  tail. 
Femalesmaller; 
calves  pure 
white.  But  for 
the  horns  and 
the  cloven 
hoofs,  the  gnu 
would  resemble  Gnu. 

a    horse    in    its 

external  form ;  its  gallop  also  is  that  of  a  horse. 
The  gnu  lives  in  small  herds  in  the  karroos  of 
Southern  Africa.  When  alarmed  it  flings  up  its 
heels  and  capers  like  a  restive  horse ;  then  the  herd 
go  off  in  single  file,  following  a  leader,  with  amaz- 
ing speed.  A  gnu  brought  to  bay  or  wounded 
turns  on  its  assailant.  It  is  believed  that  the 
kokoon  is  not  distinct  from  the  gnu. 

"Where  the  gnu,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartebeesfc  graze." 
Thomas  Pringle:  Afar  in  the  Desert. 

go,  *ga,  *gan,  *ganne,  *gon,  *gonne,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[A.  S.  gdn,  a  contracted  form  of  grmgan=to  go; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  gaan;  Icel.  ganga,  ga;  Dan.  gaae; 
Sw.  ga;  Goth,  gaggan  (for  gangan) ;  Ger.  gehen; 
O.  H.  Ger.  kaukan,  gangan,  gdn,  gen;  O.  Fris.pdn. 
Went,  which  is  now  used  as  the  pa.  t.  of  go,  is  from 
the  verb  to  wwnd  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  move,  to  proceed,  to  pass;  to  be  in  motion 
from  any  cause  or  in  any  manner ;  to  walk,  to  travel. 

*2.  To  pass,  to  flow,  to  run. 

3.  To  move ;  not  to  stand  still. 

"  Eise,  let  us  be  going."— Matthew  xxvi.  46. 

4.  To  be  moved  by  mechanism. 
"Clocks  will  go  as  they  are  set;  bat  man, 

Irregular  man  'a  never  constant,  never  certain." 

Ottcay:   Venice  Preserved,  ii.  3. 

5.  To  walk  or  move   step  by  step ;   to    proceed 
slowly  or  leisurely. 

"'And  must  I  go  to  him?' — 'Thou  must  run  to  him;  for 
thou  hast  staid  so  long,  that  going  will  scarce  nerve  the 
turn.'" — Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

6.  To  depart ;  to  leave  a  place ;  opposed  to  come. 
"I  will  let  you  go,  that  ye  may  sacrifice,  only  ye  shall 

not  go  very  far  away." — Exoflus  viii.  28. 

7.  To  escape. 

"Timotheus  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dositheus 
and  Sosipater,  whom  he  besought  with  much  craft  to  let 
him  go  with  his  life."— 2  Maccabees  xii.  24. 

*8.  To  lead,  to  extend,  to  reach. 

"He    .    .    .    dude  perforce  stoppe  the  pas, 
That  goth  fro  Taracounte  to  Capias." 

Alisaunder,  6,250. 

9.  To  pass  or  be  passed  from  one  to  another ;  to 
be  circulated. 
"Stretched   at  their  length,   they   press  the   grassy 

ground 
They  laugh,  they  sing;  the  jolly  bowls  go  round." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  Mneid,  11.  208. 

*10.  To  be  spread,  distributed,  or  disseminated. 
"Profaneness  ii  gone  forth  into  all  the  land."  —  Jer. 
xxiii.  15. 

II.  To  be  carried. 

"  So  long  goys  the  pott  to  the  water." 

Tovmeley  Mysteries,  p.  106. 
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12.  To  depart ;  to  pass  away. 

"Away,  and  with  thee  go  the  worst  of  woes. 
That  seek'st  my  friendship,  and  the  gods  thy  foes." 
Chapman.     (Johnson.) 

13.  Of  time,  to  pass. 

"Gone  is  the  day."— Toienrlry  Masteries,  p.  276. 

14.  To  pass ;  to  bo  placed  or  set. 

"Whatever remains  in  story  of  Atlas,  or  his  kingdom 
of  old,  is  so  obscured  with  ape  or  fables,  that  it  may  go 
along  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  islands." — Tttniil'  • 

15.  To  bo  distributed  or  regulated. 

"  Laws  must  make  common  smalle  offices  to  go  by  lot." 
— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

16.  To  find  the  way  in ;  to  pa-.-s  in. 

"Love  is  to  mynhertetfoii."—  Lyric  Poems,  p.  92. 

17.  To  frequent,  to  haunt ;  to  pass  one's  life. 
"He  goeth.  in  company  with  the  workers  of  iniquity,  and 

walketh  with  wicked  men." — Job  xxxiv.  8. 

*18.  To  proceed  in  any  course  of  1  if  e. 

"And  the  Levites  that  are  gone  away  far  from  me, 
when  Israel  went  astray,  which  went  astray  away  from  me 
after  their  Idols,  they  shall  even  bear  their  iniquity."— 
Ezekiel  xliv.  10. 

19.  TcTfollow  in  teaching  or  example. 
"They  have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain."— Jmlc  11. 

20.  To  bo  guided  or  regulated  in  the  course  of  con- 
duct or  action  j  to  act, 

"We  are  to  go  by  another  measure. "-—Sprat. 

21.  To  change  state  or   condition  for  better  or 
worse. 

"All  those  goodly  things,  which  treat  BO  to  wreck,  to  be 
lightly  accounted  of  in  comparison  of  their  lives  and 
liberty."— Knolles:  Historic  of  the  Turkes. 

22.  To  have  recourse  to ;  to  apply  one's  self  to. 
"Dare  any  of  you,  having  a  matter  against  another,  go 

to  law  before  the  unjust,  and  not  before  the  saints?"— 
1  Corinthians  vi.  1. 

23.  To  apply ;  to  be  applicable  or  pertinent. 

24.  To  tend  to  any  act  or  result. 

"There  be  somewomen,  Silvius,  had  they  marked  him, 
In  parcels,  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  8. 

25.  To  have  a  tendency. 

"Athenians,  know, 
Against  right  reason  all  your  counsels  go." 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  iv. 

26.  To  move  in  any  direction ;  to  act. 

"Doctor,  he  is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  cnrer  of 
bodies;  if  you  should  fight,  yon  go  against  the  hair  or 
your  professions." — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  ii.  3. 

27.  To  be  in  party,  accord,  or  agreement ;  to  work 
together. 

"They  with  the  vanquished  prince  and  party  go, 
And  leave  their  temples  empty  to  the  foe." 

Dryden.     (Johnson.) 

28.  To  decline ;  to  tend  toward  death  or  ruin. 

"  He  is  far  gone,  and,  truly,  in  my  youth, 
I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love. 
Very  near  this."  Shakes?.:  Hamlet,  11.  2. 

29.  To  pass  away,  to  depart ;  not  to  remain. 

"  His  strength  went  from  him." — Judges  xvi.  19. 

30.  To  bo  talked  of;  to  be  known. 

"  It  has  the  greatest  town  in  the  island  that  goes  under 
the  name  of  Ano-Caprea,  and  is  in  several  places  covered 
with  a  very  fruitful  soil."— Addition:  On  Italu. 

*3I.  To  bo  expressed  in  words. 

"  Thns  it  goes." — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

*32.  To  pass ;  to  bo  received. 

"Clipping  should  be  finally  stopped,  and  the  money 
which  remains  should  go  according  to  its  true  value.  — 
Locke. 

*33.  To  be  in  circulation:  to  bo  current;  to  pass 
from  hand  to  hand. 

"  Clipt  and  washed  money  goes  about,  when  the  entire 
and  weighty  lies  hoarded  up." — Waller, 

34.  To  be  used,  spent,  or  expended. 

"  Our  money  must  go  to  pay  for  them." — Locke. 

35.  To  extend  to  consequences. 

"  It  is  not  one  master  that  either  directs  or  takes  notice 
of  these:  it  goes  a  great  way  barely  to  permit  them.  — 
L'Estrange:  Fables. 

36.  To  have  effect;  to  produce  effects;  to  have 
power  or  value. 

"  Considering  the  cheapness,  so  much  money  might  ffo 
farther  than  a  sum  ten  times  greater  could  now.  — 
WilktYU. 

37.  To  bo  reckoned,  valued,  or  rated;  to  be  of 
weight. 

"Whatever  appears  against  their  prevailing  vice  goei 
for  nothing,  boing  either  not  applied,  or  passing  lor 
libel  and  slander." — Swift. 

38.  To  extend  in  meaning. 

"His  amorous  expressions  go  no  further  than  virtue 
mayallow."— Dryden:  Ovid.  (Pref.) 
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39.  To  last,  to  reach,  to  extend. 

"Whose  flesh,  torn  off  by  lumps,  the  ravenous  foe 
In  morsels  cut,  to  make  it  farther  go." 

Tate;  Juvenal,  sat.  xv. 

40.  To  contribute,  to  conduce,  to  concur,  to  form 
an  ingredient. 

41.  To  proceed,  to  fare ;  to  be  in  any  state. 
"When  violence  \^as  ceased,  and  war  on  earth, 

All  would  have  pone  well."— Milton;  P.  L.,  li.  780. 

42.  To  fall  out ;  to  terminate ;  to  succeed  ;  to  result, 
"  However  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault 

In  the  boldness  of  your  speech." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

43.  To  be  about  to  do ;    to  be  on  the  point  of. 
(Used  as  an  auxiliary  verb.) 

"'We  shall  do  it  now,'  said  Lochiel;  'that  is  not  the 
cry  of  men  who  are  going  towin.'  " — .Vacctitfay;  His*.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

44.  To  be  in  order  of  place  or  time. 
*45.  To  be  pregnant. 

"The  fruit  she  goes  with, 
I  pray  that  it  good  time  and  life  may  find." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1. 

46.  To  have  animation,  spirit,  life,  or  interest ;  as, 
a  play  goes  well. 

47.  To  become ;  to  come  into  a  state. 

"The  prince  will  go  mad." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  2. 

48.  To  be  regulated  so  as  to  suit. 

"It  .  .  .  goes  to  the  tune  of  'Two  Maids.'  "—Shakesp,: 
Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

49.  To  fail  in  business;  to  become  bankrupt;  as, 
He  went  up  for  a  million.    (Commercial  Slang.) 

B.  Transitive:  [Although  go  appears  to  be,  and 
may  be,  treated  as  transitive  in  such  phrases  as,  to 
go  one's  way,  to  go  an  errand,  &c.,  it  is  really  in- 
transitive, the  following  preposition  being  omitted ; 
as,  to  go  a  journey— to  go  on  a  journey.] 

*1  Special  phrases: 

1.  To  170  «  begging:  To  be  in  no  demand;  to  be 
neglected  or  despised. 

2.  Togo  about: 

fl)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  To  takes  circuitous  cotirse  in  accomplishing 
anything ;  to  go  in  different  directions. 

(6)  To  set  one's  self  to  do  anything;  to  attempt; 
to  exert  one's  self. 

"They  went  about  to  slay  him." — Acts  ix.  29. 

(2)  Naut.:  To  turn  the  head  of  a  ship;  to  tack; 
to  wear. 

3.  To  go  abroad ; 

(1)  To  leave  one's  own  country  for  a  foreign  one. 

(2)  To  go  out  of  doors. 

(3)  To  be  published  or  made  public;  to  be  dis- 
closed. 

"There  went  this  saying  abroad  amongst  the  brethren.'* 
—John  xxi.  23. 

4.  To  go  against : 

(1)  To  go  to  attack ;  to  invade;  to  march  against. 

(2)  To  be  in  opposition  to ;  to  be  disagreeable. 

5.  To  go  ahead: 

(1)  To  go  or  proceed  in  advance ;  to  push  forward 
or  in  advance. 

(2)  To  make  rapid  progress. 

6.  To  go  aside : 

(1)  Lit.:  To  withdraw  apart  from  others. 

"And  he  took  them  and  went  aside  privately  into  a  dee- 
ert  place." — Luke  ix.  10. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  go  wrong ;  to  deviate  from  the  right ; 
to  err. 

"If  any  man's  wife  go  aside,  and  commit  a  trespass 
against  him."—  Numbers  v.  12. 

7.  To  go  astern: 

Naut. :  To  move  astern  or  backward. 

8.  Togo  astray: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  wander  from  the  right  path;  to  stray. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  wander  from  the  paths  of  virtue. 

9.  Togo  away : 
(1)  To  depart. 
*(2)  To  die. 

10.  To  go  back: 

(1)  To  return,  to  retire;  to  move  backward. 

(2)  To  recede  in  value,  price,  or  condition. 

11.  Togo  back  on:   To  break;  not  to  keep;  as,  to 
go  back  on  one's  word. 

12.  To  go  between:  To  interpose;  to  mediate  be- 
tween ;  to  attempt  to  reconcile  two  parties.  (Usually 
in  a  bad  sense.) 

"I  did  go  between  them,  as  I  said;  but  more  than  that, 
ho  loved  her;  for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her." — Shakesp.- 
Alt's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 

*13.  To  go  beyond:  To  cheat,  to  outdo,  to  over- 
reach. 

"That  no  man  go  beyond  and  defraud  his  brother  in  any 
matter." — 1  Thessalonians  iv.  6. 

14.  To  go  by: 

( 1)  To  pass  by  or  near  to. 

(2)  To  pass  beyond. 
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*(3)  To  pass  away  unnoticed  or  disregarded. 
So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excellent, 
Which  lets  yo  by  some  sixteen  years,  and  makes  her 
As  she  lived  now."  Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  v.  8. 

*(4)  To  come  by  ;  to  meet  with. 

"He's  sure  to  go  bit  the  worst  that  contends  with  an 
adversary  that  is  too  mighty  for  him." — V Estrange: 
PbMea. 

15.  To  go  btf  the  board: 

(1)  Lit.  d-  Xaut. :  To  go  or  fall  overboard  ;  as, The 
mast  went  by  the  board.  . 

(2)  Fig. :  To  be  utterly  lost  or  ruined. 

16.  To  go  down : 
fl)  Literally: 

(a)  To  descend  in  any  manner  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  place. 

(6)  To  set;  as,  the  sun  goes  down, 
(c)  To  founder,  to  sink. 

"  Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  tit  sea, 
When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity." 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Harem. 
(2)  Figuratively : 
*(a)  To  fall;  to  como  to  nothing. 
(6)  To  be  swallowed,  accepted,  or  received;  to  be 
admitted,  to  be  acceptable. 

"Nothing  so  ridiculous,  nothing  so  impossible,  but  it 
goes  down  whole  with  him  for  truth  and  earnest." — 
IS  Estrange:  Fables. 

17.  Togo  far: 

(1)  To  go  to  a  distance. 

(2)  To  have  much  weight,  effect,  or  influence. 
18  To  go  for: 

1)  To  go  to  fetch. 

2)  To  represent;  to  pass  for. 

3)  To  support  or  be  in  favor  of. 

4)  To  proceed  to  attack  violently. 

5)  To  bring ;  to  be  sold  for ;  as,  the  horse  went 
for  so  much. 

19.  To  go  for  nothing :  To  be  of  no  value,  weight, 
or  influence. 

20.  To  go  forth  : 

(1)  To  issue  or  depart  put  of  a  place. 

(2)  To  be  published,  divulged,  or  spread  abroad. 

21.  To  go  halves,  shares,  or  snacks:    To   divide 
either  evenly  or  otherwise. 

22.  T->  go  hard   with:   To  cause  great    trouble, 
danger,  or  difficulty  to  escape. 

23.  To  go  in:  To  proceed  to  action;  to  take  an 
active  part. 

24.  To  go  in  for: 

(1)  To  DO  in  favor  of;  to  attach  one's  self  to  the 
pursuit  or  acquisition  of;  to  practice. 

(2)  To  enter  into  competition  for.    (See  example 
und-er  Great-go.) 

25.  To  go  in  and  out:  To  have  perfect  liberty. 

'  He  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture."— Jo hn  x.  9. 

26.  To  go  in  to : 

'!)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  enter  the  presence  of. 
2)  Scrip.:  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 
!7.  To  go  into: 

1)  To  enter  upon ;  as,  to  go  into  a  business. 
(2)  To  enter  upon,  to  speak  of,  to  discuss;  as,  to 
go  into  a  matter. 

28.  To  go  large  : 

Naut.:  To  sail  with  the  wind  crossing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  vessel's  course  in  such  a  way  that  the 
sail  feels  its  full  force. 

29.  Togo  off: 

(1)  To  depart;  to  go  away. 

"  The  leaders  having  charge  from  yon  to  stand, 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

(2)  To  depart ;  to  cease ;  as.  The  pain  went  ojf. 

(3)  To  die ;  to  decease. 

"I  would  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe  arrived: 
Some  must  go  off."  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

(4)  To  explode  ;  to  be  discharged  or  exploded. 
J5)  To  be  sold  or  disposed  of ;  to  be  bought  up. 
(6)  To  take  place  ;  to  be  carried  out ;  to  pass  over. 
"The  wedding  weitt  off  much  as  such  affairs  do." — Mrs. 

GaskeU;  Wives  and  Daughters,  ch.  xiv. 

30.  To  go  on : 

(1)  To  proceed;  to  advance  further. 

(2)  To  continue;  to  proceed;  not  to  leave  off ;  as, 
to  go  on  reading. 

*(3)  To  make  attack. 

(4)  To  be  put  on  as  a  garment,  &c. ;  to  fit. 

31.  To  go  on  all  fours  with  anything:   To  agree 
exactly. 

32.  To  go  on  a  wind : 

Naut. :  To  sail  to  windward. 

33.  To  go  out : 

(1)  To  issue  forth  from  a  place. 

(2)  To  go  upon  any  expedition. 

"You  need  not  to  have  pricked  me:  there  are  other  men 
fitter  to  go  out  than  I." — Shakesp. .-  Henry  IV.t  Pt.  II,,  iii.  2. 


go 

(5)  Uni-v,  :  To  proceed  regularly  to  an  academical 
degree. 

(6)  To  leave  or  vacate  office;  as,  a  ministry  goes 
out. 

34.  To  go  over: 

(1)  To  pass  from  one  side  of  to  the  other  ;  to  cross; 
to  pass  over. 

(a)  Transitive: 

"I  must  not  go  over  Jordan."—  Deut.  iv.22. 

(b)  Intransitive: 

"Let  me  go  over  and  see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond 
Jordan."—  Deut.  iii.  25. 

(2)  To  revolt  ;  to  desert  from  one  side  to  another  ; 
to  change  .sides. 

(3)  To  read,  to  peruse,  to  study,  to  view  or  review  ; 
to  examine. 

"If  we  go  over  the  laws  of  Christianity,  we  shall  find 
that  excepting  a  few  particulars,  they  enjoin  the  same 
thing."  —  Tillotaon. 


(4)  To  think  or  meditate  over. 

(5)  To  transcend,  to  bear,  to  surpass. 

35.  To  go  over  to  (oTJoin)  the  majority  :  To  die,  to 


£0. 

i 


.3)  To  become  public  ;  to  be  divulged  or  published. 
(4)  To  be  extinguished  ;  to  become  extinct ;  as,  A 
candle.or  a  fire  goes  out. 

"  Life  itself  goes  out  at  thy  displeasure." 

Addiaoti:  Cato. 


decease.    [MAJORITY.] 

36.  To  go  the  whole  figure  :  To  go  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent in  gaining  a  point  or  obtaining  an   object. 
(Colloq.) 

37.  To  go  the  whole  hog  :  To  go  to  the  fullest  extent  i 
to  be  out-and-out  ;  to  stick  at  nothing.    (Slang.} 

38.  To  go  through  : 

(1)  To  pass  through  any  substance. 

(2)  To  perform    thoroughly;   to  accomplish;   to 
finish  ;  to  bring  to  a  completion. 

(3)  To  suffer,  to  endure,  to  undergo,  to  put  up 
with  ;  as,  the  troubles  he  has  gone  through. 

(4)  To  waste  ;  to  spend  completely  ;  to  run  through. 

(5)  To  bungle  a  business.    (Scotch.) 

(6)  To  strip  of  valuable  property.   (Slang.) 

39.  To  go  through  with  : 

(1)  To  perform  thoroughly  ;  to  bring  to  a  comple- 
tion. 

"He  much  feared  the  Earl  of  Antrim  had  not  steadiness 
of  mind  enough  to  go  through  with  such  an  undertaking." 
—  Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

(2)  To  persevere  in  to  the  end. 

"Finding  Pyrocles  every  way  able  to  go  through  with 
that  kind  of  life,  he  was  ae  desirous  for  his  sake  as  for  his 
own  to  enter  into  it."—  Sidney:  Arcadia. 

40.  To  go  to  ground  : 

(1)  Lit.  &  Hunt.:  Said  of  a  fox  when  he  succeeds 
in    escaping  the  hounds    by  taking  refuge  in  an 
earth  or  a  hole. 

"Saved  his  brush  by  going  to  ground  in  a  drain."  —  Lon~ 
do  ft  Field. 

*(2)  Fig,  :  To  fall  or  die  in  battle  ;  to  be  slain. 

"la  a  battle  where  so  many  before  our  eyes  goto  the 
ground,  paying  the  debt  to  nature  daily."—  Ch.  Button: 
Learn  to  Die  (1634),  p.  17. 

41.  To  go  to  naught:  To  come  to  nothing;  to  fail. 

42.  To  go  to  work  :  To  set  to  work  ;  to  start  at  any 
work  or  pursuit. 

'  '  Because  this  atheist  goes  mechanically  to  work,  he  will 
not  offer  to  affirm  that  all  the  parts  of  the  embryoncould, 
according  to  his  explication,  be  formed  at  a  time."  —  Bent* 
ley:  Boyle  Lectures. 

43.  To  go  under  : 
*(1)  To  set. 

"  Nou  is  the  sonne  gon  undur,"  —  Alisaunder,  6,830, 

(2)  To  be  submerged  or  ruined  ;  to  perish  ;  to  sink. 
(Co  Hog.) 

*(3)  To  die. 
*(4)  To  undergo. 

44.  To  go  upon  : 

*(1)  To  attack,  to  go  against. 
(2)  To  take  or  act  upon  as  a  principle,  basis,  or 
foundation. 

45.  Togotvith: 

fl  To  accompany. 
i  To  side  or  agree  with  in  views  or  design. 
•  To  agree  with,  to  suit,  to  harmonize. 
Togo  ill  (or  well)  with:  To  meet  with  ill  (or 
good)  fortune  ;  to  fare  ill  (or  well)  . 

47.  To  go  without:  To  be  or  remain  destitute  or 
unprovided. 

48.  To  go  wrong: 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  talce  a  wrong  way  or  road  ;  to  wander 
from  the  road. 
2)  Figuratively  : 

a)  To  go  astray  from  the  paths  of  virtue. 
o)  To  fail  in  business.. 

c)  To  fall  out  unluckily  or  unfortunately;  as, 
Things  went  wrong  with  him. 

(d)  To  become  unsound  or  tainted,  as  meat, 
fruit,  &c. 

49.  Let  go:  To  loose  one's  hold  of  ;  to  release. 
"Let  go,  slave,  orthou  diest."—  Shakesp,:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

*50.  Go  to:  Come,  move.  (A  phrase  of  exhorta- 
tion  ;  often  used  ironically.) 

"Go  to!  go  fof  thou  art  fl  foolish  fellow  ; 
Let  me  be  clear  of  thee." 

Shakesp..-  Twelfth  Ntght,  iv.  1 


boll,     btfy;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
•clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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go 

go,  s.    [GO,  t'.] 

1.  Agoing  on  ;  act,  operation,  doing,  incident. 
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goat's-bush 


goad -st§r,  s.    [Eng.  goad;  suff.  -sfer.]    A  goads-    constituted  tho  highest  typo  of  manhood  in  Europe 
man  or  gadsman.  The  males  fight  furiously  with  each  other  in  the 


1Ct'  °Pfr  ttv       "C^:,:;;  rcTassica,  costume  with  fillets  and  wheat-    ^SK  They  have  an  offensive  smell. 

"Z^J^^^^KT0™0*  l're"y    ««  enoughs-Can,,,  ^,,,,  *„,,.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  c.         ftfe^^^.,. 


2.  A  fashion  or  mode. 

3.  A  noisy  jollification  ;  a  spree. 

•4.  A  drink  of  liquor,  especially  of  gin;  a  quartern. 


gdaf(l),s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Jfi'n. :  The  waste  place  in  a  colliery ;   the  refuse 
that  is  left  behind  when  the  work  is  completed ; 


goat-beard,  s.    [GOAT'S-BEARD.] 
*goat-buck,  *goot-buck,  s.   A  he-goat. 

"Neither  bi  bload  of  goot-buckis  or  of  caluys."—  Bible 


-chaffer,  s. 
Entomol.:     ''A  kind   of  beetle."     (Bailey.)     The 


5.  Stamina;  power  of  endurance  or  staying ;  bot-  aiso  called  gob. 

torn;  spirit.  "Should  the  ventilation  be  defective,  some  of  the  gas        -_-     .  — -- 

"This mishap  knocked  all  the  go  out  of  him.   —  London  wil|  be  flitered  into  the  open  gMlfs<  anj  remain  there  un-  name  chaffer  is  appropriated  to  the  genus  Melolon- 

Field.  til  forced  or  drawn  out  by  some  of  the  influences  above  tha    and    the    family    Melolonthidai-.      3/e/o/'m//ta 

6.  Spirit,   life,    animation,   fire;    unflagging   in-  mentioned."— Collltru  Guardian,  Nov.  5,  18SO.  (Rhizotragus)  so/stitialis  may  be  the   Bpaciea  iti; 
terest.  goaf  (2),  s.    [GOFF(2).]    A  rick  of  hay. 


tended    by  Bailey.     It  is  smaller,  narrower,  and 


KUtti  t  _, ;.  o>      i  uur  F  itijf  i     *L  *»c*  wi  **««•  — ;  —  T  .       •  ,  r~     /^ "                /v      i     i" — «        / 

"An  individual  without  animation,  without  that  essen-        °          l"                 WOoden  beater  to  knock  the  ends  paler  than  the  C  ommcm  (  ockchafer  (q.  v.). 

tial  which  for  want  of  a  better  term  we  call  go,  is  in  comic        goat-nap,  s.     A  woouen  peater  to  K  teoat-fies 

opera,  an  interloper,  a  blot,  a  hindrance."-*'™,  Nor.  17,     of  the  sheaves,  and  make  the  goaf  more  compact.  ,0atng,6. 

ifes.                                                                                      goaf-ladder,  *gofe-ladder,  s.    A  ladder  for  car-  Hot. :  Tho  fig-tree  m  its  wild  state. 


goaf- 

IT  (1)  Great-go,  Little-go:  University  slang  terms  rymg  hay  on  to  the  rick, 

for  the  final  and  preliminary  or  previous  examiua-  goaf  stead,  s.     A  division  of  a  barn  in  which  a 

tions  for  degrees.  goaf  is  placed. 

"The  little  gentleman  was  going  in  for  his  degree,  goal  (1)    *g61e    8.     [Fr.  naule=a  pole  or  big  rod ; 

alias   Great^o,  alias  Greats;  and  our  hero  lor  his  first  o  Fr  «,n,/'i^  •  (-oan    witl    Ir   1   ro/,--i%tick    a  staff : 

examination  in  Uteri*  kumantoribus,  alias  Responsions,  "• «.  1m    Of,   cogn. Wltll  Icel.  VO                ICK,  a  . 

alias    Little^o,  alias  Smalls."-Cii/n*er-«   Jtafe:     Verdant  Goth,  waius,  O.  Ins.  «ai«.J 


goat-fold,  s.    A  fold  or  iuclosure  for  goats. 

goat-liouse,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  goat-fold. 

*2.  t'i<j.:  A  brothel. 

tgoat-marjoram,  s. 

Bot.:  Tho  same  as  GOAT'S-BEARD  (q.  v.).    (John- 


Green,  pt.  ii.7  ch.  ii.  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

(2)  Nogo:  Of  no  use;  not  to  be  done;  a  complete  1.  The  winning  post  in  a  race ;  the  point  or  mark    sm-> 

failure.  set  to  bound  a  race.                                                                tgoat-milker,  s. 

"I  tell  you,  sare,  it  is  no  go.    I  will    never  let  her  "Else,  though  unequaled  to  the  goal  he  flies,                        Crnith.:  Tho  bird  called  the  goat-sucker  (q.v.). 

marrj."— Thackeray:  Miscellanies,  i.  488.  A  meaner  than  himself  shall  gain  the  prize."                    eoat  moth    s 

go-ahead,  a.  Characterized  by  progress,  energy 
and  enterprise ;  enterprising,  energetic,  pushing. 


2.  The  final  purpose  or  aim  ;  the  end  _at  which  a 


/0The 


—  _ .-___ -,    ._   _     .      .-        i.    j      ,1         iiiK  to  me  laiiiiiy  ZjriizcriUBe.      ine  lore  wings  ar« 

-between,  s.  _  One  who  acts  as  an  intermediary    person  aims,  or  to  which  a  design  is  e    pale  browQ)  clouded  with  whitish,  and  marked  with 


between  two  parties,  as  agent  or  mediator. 

"  Even  as  you  came  into  me,  her  assistant,  or  ao-betteeen, 
parted  from  me." — Shakcsp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
H.2. 

go-by, «. 

1.  The  act  of  passing  without  notice;  hence  an 
intentional  omission  or  failure  to  notice. 

2.  An  evasion,  a  deception. 


end. 

"  Day  and  night  my  toils  redouble  ! 
Never  nearer  to  the  goal." 
Wordsworth:  Sony  for  the  Wandering  Jew. 

*3.  The  starting-post  of  a  race. 

"  So  self  starts  nothing,  but  what  leads  apace 
Home  to  the  goal."  Covrper:  Charity,  566. 

II.  Football: 


numerous  short, 
irregular  trans- 
verse wavy  black 
lines;  hind  wings 
pale-smoky,  with 
similar  transverse 
dark  lines,  but  less 
distinct;  expan- 
sion of  wings  three 


Goat-moth. 

go-cart,  s.  A  small  framework  without  a  bottom,  rules,  the  baff  must  be  kicked  over  the  cross-bar ;  black  on^lio  back,  sides  of  a  dull  yellowish  or  flesh 

and  running  on  castors,  for  teaching  infants  to  according  to  Association  rules,  it  must  go  under.  color;  head  black;  smell  offensive.  It  feeds  on  the 

walk.  "He  reached  within  thirty  yards  of  goal." — London  wood  of  willows,  poplars,  and  oaks,  sometimes  per- 

"The  ladies  now  walk  as  if  they  were  in  a  oo^art."-  Field.  forating  the  wood  in  all  directions.  It  is  said  to  be 

Steele:  Spectator,  No.  109.  2.  The  act  of  kicking  the  ball  through  or  over  the  three  years  m  reaching  maturitj .  (VaiHto/i.) 

go-out,  s.  goal-posts.  goat-pepper,  s. 

Hgdr.Engin.:    A  sluice   in   an   embankment  for  "The  victory  of  the  home  team  by  two  goals  to  one."— 

allowing  water  to  escape  from  tidal  lauds  when  the  London  Field. 


tide  is  out ;  a  gowt. 

go  a,  s. 

Zo6l.:    An    antelope   found    in    the   vicinity    of 
Thibet,  China. 

goad,  *gode,  *goade,  s.   [A.  S.  gad;  IceLgaddr.]    ia*0faL,;»™t' 

1.  Lit.:  A  pointed  instrument  used  to  stimulate       ir/\a_«A-nrrf, 
oxen  to  move  faster. 

"A  pointed  goad  he  brought,  with  which  he  drew 
From  every  limb  the  streams  of  sanguine  hue." 

Hvule:  Orlando  Furioso,  ixvii. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  urges  or  stimulates.    In 


al-keeper ,  a.    In  football,  the  player  in  charge 


Bot.:  Capsicum  f rut icosum,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies. 


goal- , 

of  the  defense  of  the  goal. 

played    in    very    cool    and    clever 
Id. 


goat-root,  s. 

Sot. :  Ononii  natrix, 

goat-stone,  s.    For  def.  see  extract.    [BEZOAS.] 


goal-post,  s.    In  football,  one  of  the  posts  form- 


bodies  of  some  Indian  goats.    Targioni  Tozzetti  (  Le-ioiii 


ii 

po1 

is  obtained. 


*goal(2),s.    [GAOL.] 
are,  s.    [GORE   (1), 


musk  when  rubbed  and  heated  by  the  hands.    In  them, 
analeptic    and    ulexipharmic  virtues    were    supposed  to 
exist,  which  were  able  to  resist  the  evil  effects  of  poison 
rVOUnd      and  contagious  diseases,  the  plague  not  eicepted."— De 
'     Gubernatitf;  Zoological  Mythology,  i.  422. 


— *   •—-*»-• -* a    -- — -—    — -c,--  KUCLiG.     o.      LVJV/ILEJ      V/*     *•'  J       A      llUrt, 

the  sixteenth  century  the  word  was  used  to  desig-     (Forbes  •  Eubulus,  p.  152.) 

*gbar-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  goar;  -«*.]    Patched  up;       goat-sucker,  s.    [GOATSUCKER.] 

goat-tree,  s. 

"The    goarish    Latino  they    write    in  their  bonds."—         n  f   .    ronicera  vericlumenum. 
Beattm.  <£•  F let.:  Philaster,  v.  1. 

goat-weed,  s. 

Botany : 

I.  Gen.:  The  genus    Capraria,  belonging  to  tho 


"They  that  stand  by  and   conycatche    the    chapman    mc|n 
either  with  out-bidding,   false   praises,   Ac.,   are  called 
Qoades." — Dekker:  Lanthorne  and  Candle-light,  ch.  x. 

g5ad,  v.  t.  &  i.    [GOAD,  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  prick,  drive,  or  urge  on  with  a  goad. 

"Thy  nurse  will  bear  no  load; 
And  woe  to  them  that  shear  her, 
And  woe  to  them  that  goad." 

Macaulay:  Prophecy  ofCapys,  xvii. 

2.  To  stimulate,  to  incite,  to  instigate,  to  drive 
forward. 


goat  (1),  'gaet,  *gait,  *gat,  *gate,  *gatt,  *gayt, 
*geat,  *geet,  *get,  »gett,  »geyt,  *geyte,  'goot, 


"A  shaggy  goat's  soft  hide  beneath  him  spread." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiv.  59. 


"He  carefully  avoided  every  act  which  could  goad  them 
into  open  hostility."— Hacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii.         .     *2.  Fig. :  A  lecherous  person  ;  a  lecher. 

3.  To    excite,   to   arouse,   to  drive    by   words    or        "At  dinner  he  never  failsto  sit  next  to  her    .    .     .    and 

actions  of  an  irritating  or  inflammatory  nature.  ^V'stp^erYe^  "* 

B    Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  goad,  stimulus,  or  mcen-       ..  Jn  christian  art  tQ3  goat  is  an  emblem  o{  im. 

'     "ItwasaBoorf.nethought-hisstride  purity.    It  sometimes  occurs  in  the  carving  under       Bf     Acmlitum  fragoctomim. 

Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain  side."  seat  or  choir-stalls,  and  is  put  there  as  a  mark  of  •  » 

Scott:  LaduoftkeLake,  iii.  30.  dishonor.  goat  s-beard,  goat-beard,  s. 

goad -16UJ),  8.    [S*.  gatlopp.]    Thegantelope.tjr       i^^ular  • 


.  . 

op's-weed,  Ash-weed,  Herb-gerard,  and  Wild  Mas- 
terwort. 
4.  Stemodia  durantifolia.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

goat-willow,  s. 

Bot. :  SalU  caprcea.    It  is  the  badge  of  the  Cum- 
min gs. 

goafs-bane,  s. 


1.  The  composite   genus  Tragopogon,  and    espo 


^    „*„..   ,„.*„* , 

goads    man,  «.    [Eng.  goad,  and  man.]  One  who    with* Vhe "neolithic   farmer  and    herdsman,  there       goat  S-D  .so.,  s. 
drives  oxen  with  a  goad  ;  a  gadsman.  being  no  trace  of  it  while  tha  paleolithic  hunter       Bot. :  Castela  nicolsoni. 


ftte     fat     fire,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,    w«t,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s&n;     mute,    cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


goafs-foot 
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goafs-Toot,  s. 

Bot. :  O.ralis  caprina. 

*Goat's-foot  lever  : 

Old  Ann. :  A  contrivance  for  setting  a  cross-bow. 
It  was  so  called  because  it  bore  some  resemblance 
.to  the  foot  of  a  goat. 

"  [A  latch]  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  bent  by  means  of 
'the  goafs-foot  lever." — Meyrick:  Ancient  Annor,  vol.  ii., 

goafs-horn,  goafs-horned  mllkvetch,  s. 
Bot.:  Astragalus  cegiceras. 
goafs-leaves,  s.    [GOAT-TEEE.] 
goafs-origanum,  s. 
Bot. :  Thymus  tragoriganum.    (Paxton.) 
goafs-rue,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Astragalus  galegiformis.  (London.)  (2) 
The  genus  Galega.  (Paxton.) 

goat's- thorn,  s. 

Bot.:  Two  plants — viz.,  the  Great  Goafs-thorn, 
Astragalus  tragacantha,  and  the  Small  Goat's- 
'thorn,  A.  poterium.  (Loudon.) 

goat's- wheat,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Tragopyrum. 

goat  (2),  s.    [Icel.  gata=a  road.] 

1.  A  narrow  cavern  or  inlet,  into  which  the  sea 
•enters. 

2.  A  small  trench. 

goat,  v.  t.  [GOAT  (2),  s.]  To  drive  into  a  trench ; 
a  term  at  golf. 

goat'-bush,  s.    [Eng.  goat,  and  bush.] 
Bot. :  Castela  NicoUoni,  an  Qchnad.     It  is  as  bit- 
ter as  quassia. 


goave,   r.  /.    [Gorp.]    To  look  round  with  a      go  be-mouche,   s. 
strange,  inquiring  gaze ;  to  stare  stupidly. 

"Guaran,  as  if  led  wi'  branks, 
And  stumping  on  his  plowman  shanks." 

Burns:  Interview  with  Lord  Daer. 


[Fr.,    lit. -a   fly-swallower.] 

A  silly,  simple,  credulous  person,  who  will  swallow 
or  believe  anything.  The  name  is  applied  to  such 
persons  because  they  usually  listen  open-mouthed 
to  any  extraordinary  story. 


go -bl-i-das,  go-bl-ol-dse,  s.pZ.    [Lat.  gobi(ns), 


goave,  s.    [GOAVE,  r.J    A  broad,  vacant  stare. 


1.  A  mouth. 

2.  A  mouthful,  a  small  quantity,  a  little  mass. 

3.  A  mouthful,  a  single  swallow. 

"  That  little  land  he  gave 
Throate  the  lawyer  swallowed  at  one  gob." 

Barry:  Ram  Alley,  i.  1. 

4.  Saliva,  spittle. 

II.  Min.:  The  same  as  GOAF  (q.v.). 
gob-lines,  s.pl. 

Naut. :  A  term  for  the  martingale  backropes. 
*gpb-bet,  *gob-et,    *gob-ette,  s.    [Fr.  gobet, 
dimin.  of  O.  Fr.  <;o6  =  a  gulp.]    [GOB.] 


the  broast ;  the  pectoral  ones  are  large,  all  the  rays 
of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  soft  and  flexible ;  the 
skin  is  either  naked  or  armed  with  largo  finely 
ctenoid  scales.  Most  of  them  aro  small  fishes, 
found  among  rocks  or  in  tidal  rivers.  They  some- 
times attach  themselves  by  their  suckers  to  the 
underside  of  stones. 


go  -bl-o,  s. 
ably  the  gudgeon.] 


[Lat.  =  a  fish  of  small  value,  prob- 
„     „  on.]     [GoBius.] 

IcMhy.:  A  genus  of  soft-bodied  abdominal  fishes, 
family  Cyprinidee.      Though  anciently  gobio  and 

fheyarrmrdeq'uFte'dSin^Wenera^ota^'n^e^ 
other      Gobio  resembles  Cyprinus,  but  the  dorsal 
' 


agup.               .  other      Gobio  resembles  Cyprinus,  but  the  dorsal 

ie'ce^  mouthfu1'  a    morsel:  a   llttle   Quantity  or  and  anal  fins  are'short  and  destitute  of  bony  rays. 

P  "  He  smot  Mm  on  the  he.m  and  he^nd  .gobet  away  ^^^  ^iL^Te^K^f^ 

S,rFerumbras,6U.  IcMhy.;  Goby.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 

„  .  fr,a»mont.  Gobiidie  (q.  v.).  They  have  two  dorsal  fins,  a  scaly 

3.  A  block  of  stone.  body,  and  a  disc  made  by  the  ventralifins,  which 

*gob  -bet,  v.  t.  [  GOBBET,  s.]  To  swallow  in  large  enables  them  to  adhere  to  rocks.  Some  build  nests. 

mouthfuls  ;  to  gulp  down. 


"  Down  comes  a  kite  powdering  upon  them,  and  gobbets 
up  both  together." — V Estrange. 

•gobbet-meale,  *gobet-mele,  adv.    Bit  by  bit; 

goa-tee'.  s.    [Eng.  ffoaf;  dim.  suff.  -ee.]    Aboard    in  llttle  fragments. 

so  trimmed  that  a  part  of  it  hangs  down  from  the       .,„„  slewe  Hamon  neare  to  „  hau(m  of  the          and 
.lower  lip  or  chin,  as  the  beard  of  a  goat.  threw  him  gobbet-meale  therein;  it  is  now  called  South- 

goat'-flsh,  8.     [Eng.  goat,  and  fish.]  hampton."—  Stow:  The  Romans  (an.  21). 

Ichthy. :  Balistes  capriscus,  a  fish  of  a  brownish-  *gob'-bet-ljf ,  *gob-et-liche,  adv.    [Eng.  gobbet; 

,gray  color,  spotted  with  blue,  or  greenish.    Its  flesh  -'</•]    In  little  fragments ;  in  pieces, 

is  little  esteemed.    Its  appropriate  habitat  is  the  "His  fader  was  islawo    .    .    .    and  ithrowe  out  gobet- 

Mediterranean,  but  it  has  been  found  in  other  seas.  Itche." — Trevisa,  iv.  103. 

It  is  called  by  Yarrell  the  European  File-fish.    [BA-  Jt8b -bine  s     FGoD       II 1 
LISTES,  FILE-FISH.] 

_-4.'  ,„.         r—              .        ,   .     .-,     .  Mm.:  The  refuse  thrown  back  into  the  excava- 
goat  -foot, ».    [Ens.  goat,  and  foot.}    A  satyr  so  tions  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the  coal;  pack- 
called  from  the  foot  that  theclassic  poets  described  jne  w;tu  waste  rock- 
satyrs  as  having  the  hindquarters  of  a  goat.  Jji.M              «.   •'    r  t  c         t          T? 

gob  -ble,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A  freq.  from   Fr.  gober=to 

"  Catch  her,  goatfoot;  nay,  KU1D  down  1 
Hide,  hide  them,  million-myrtled  wilderness." 

Tennyson:  Lucretius,  200.  A.  Transitive : 

goat  -herd    *gate-herd    *gate-heyrd    *gote-    j  L  To  swallow  down  hastily  or  greedily ;  to  gulp 
:herd,  *goot-herde,  s.    [A.  S.  gdt=a  goat;  heord=    down. 


g8b  -l§t,  s.  [Fr.  gobelet=a  goblet,  dimin.  of  O. 
Fr.  gobet,  gobeau=a  mazer  or  great  goblet  (Cot- 
grave),  from  Low  Lat.  cupillus=a.  cup,  dimin.  of 


.a  herd ,  heorde  =  a  keeper,  a  herd.] 
*1.  A  herd  or  flock  of  goats. 

"  Go  after  gateherden." — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  100. 
2.  One  who  is  employed  to  tend  goats. 

"Thilk  same  goatherd  proud, 
That  sits  on  yonder  bank." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  July. 

goat -Ish,  a.    [Eng.  goat;  -ish.] 

1.  Resembling  a  goat  in  form ;  like  a  goat. 

"On's  shield  the  goatish  satires  dance  around.'* 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  vii.  76. 

2.  Resembling  a  goat  in  any  quality,  especially  in 
Tankness  of  smell  or  lustfulness. 

"  Give  your  chaste  body  up  to  the  embraces 
Of  goatish  lust." 

Massinger:  Virgin  Martyr,  iii.  1. 

•gSat'-Ish-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  goatish;  -ly.]  In  a 
.goatish  manner;  lustfully,  lecherously. 

•goat -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  goatish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  goatish,  lustful,  or  lecher- 
ous ;  lustfulness. 

goat'-llke,  a.  [English  goat,  and  like.]  Like  a 
goat ;  goatish. 

goat    skin,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  goat,  and  skin.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  skin  of  a  goat,  dressed,  espe- 
«ially  one  sewn  into  the  shape  of  a  bottle. 

"Then  filled  two  goatskins  with  her  hands  divine, 
With  water  one,  and  one  with  sable  wine." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  v.  838. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  skin  of  a  goat. 
goat    suck  er,  s.    [Eng.  goat,  and  sucker.] 
Ornithology  and  Ordinary  Language : 


"The  time  too  precious  now  to  waste, 
And  supper  poo&'erf.up  in  haste, 
Again  afresh  to  cards  they  run." 

:£•.-*-<    -'«:-~          Swift:  Ladies' Journal. 
2.  To  utter  like  a  turkey-cock. 

"  He  returns  to  his  female  train,  displays  his  plumage 
ind,    ' 
app 

Turkey;      .    .-_• 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  swallow  food  greedily  or  hastily. 

2.  To  ma  ke  a  noise  in  the  throat,  as  a  turkey-cock, 
gob  -ble,  s.    [GOBBLE,  «'.] 

1.  A  noise  made  in   the   throat,  as   that  of   the 
turkey-cock. 


"Drink  was  served  to  guests  in  goblets  of  pure  gold.** — 
Macauhiy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

goblet-cells,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Cells  produced  in  certain  circumstances 
in  the  mucus  of  thenostrils.  (Quain.) 

goblet-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Concave  and  hemispherical,  a  little  con- 
tracted at  the  base,  as  some  Pezizas.  The  same  as 
CBATEHIFOBM  (q.  v.) .  (Lindley.) 

gSb  -lln,  *gOb-bel-llne,  s.  [Fr.  gobelin,  from 
Low  Lat.  gobelinus,  cobalus=a  goblin,  from  Gr. 
kobalos—8.  rogue,  a  sprite,  a  goblin ;  Ger.  kobold—& 
demon  or  spirit  of  the  mines.]  An  evil  or  mis- 
chievous spirit  or  sprite;  an  elf,  a  phantom;  a 
malicious  fairy. 

'Harper  !  methinks  thy  magic  lays,1 
Matilda  said,  '  can  goblins  raise  !' " 

Scott:  Eokeby,  v.  28. 

•gob'-lln-rf;  s.  [Eng.  goblin;  -ry.]  The  mis- 
chievous acts  or  practices  of  goblins. 


go  -b&-nat-ed,  a. 

^  .=.„.„.  „„  „„  „„„„  „„»„,  „„!„.,.  „„  p.umaj™  HeJ-  •'  An  epithet  applied  to  a  border,  pale,  bend. 
around,  struts  about  the  yard,  and  gobbles  out  a  note  of  or  other  charge  divided  into  equal  parts  forming 
self-approbation."  —  Goldsmith:  Animated  Nature;  The  squares,  gobbets,  or  checkers.  Called  also  GobouO, 

or  Gobony. 

go  -bo-ne,  go'-bo-nj?,  a.    [GOBBET.] 
Her. :  The  same  as  GOBONATED  (q.  v.). 
go-by1,  s.    [GoBius.] 

Ichthy. :  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Gobius 
(q.v.). 

•gpck-min,  *cock-man,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 


"The  turkey-cock  is  another  unfortunate  bird,  whose    sentinel,  a  lookout, 
strut  and  gobble  have  ted  it  to  be  considered  an  emblem 
of    ...    Bumbledom."— Lindsay:    Mind  in   the    Lower 
Animals,  i.  295. 

2.  A  turkey-cock, 
gobble-cock,  s.    A  turkey-cock. 
g8b'-bler,  s.    [Eng.  gobbl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  gobbles  or  swallows  food  greedily ;  a 
gourmand,  a  greedy  eater. 

2.  A  turkey-cock. 

"In  the  hope  that  many  such  gobblers  as  we  have  de- 
scribed may  fall  before  their  unerring  bullets." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

g5b'-b6,  gom-bo,  gum-bo,- s.  [A  West  Indian 
word.] 


"They  had  a  constant  centinel  on  the  top  of  their 
houses,  called  gockmin,  or  in  the  E.  tongue,  cock-man,  who 
is  obliged  to  watch  day  and  night,  and  at  the  approach  of 
any  body,  to  ask,  WTho  comes  there?" — Martin-  Western 
Islands,  p.  103. 

gock'-r6o,  s.     [An  East  Indian  word.] 
Bot. :  Ruellia  longifolia,  used  in  India  as  a  drug. 
God,  god, «.    [A.  S. ;  cogn.  with  But.  god;  Icel. 
gudh;  Dan.  &  Sw.  gud;  Goth.guth;  Ger.goM.    All 
from  a  Teutonic  base,  Gutha=(lod,  and  quite  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  good,  which  in  A.  S.  is  god, 
in  Dan.  god.  in  Dut.  goed,  in  O.  H.  Ger.  cuot,  in 
Goth.  god.    Prof.  Max  Muller  says  that  "  though  it 
is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  etymology  of 
either  God  or  good,  it  is  clear  that  two  words  which 


/         J j      •        •  - 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Abelmoschus  esculentus,  which,  ?,ltni  r  ^"^  or  ?.°°d.' ]t  is  clear  that  two  words  which 
sed  as  an  ingredient  in  soup,  imparts  to  it  a  muci-  tnus  Tun  Parallel  in  all  the  dialects  without  ever 
.ginous  quality.  meeting  cannot  be  traced  back  to  one  central  point. 


usei 
lagi 

go  be-lln,  a. 


[See  def.] 


God  was  most  likely  an  old  heathen  name  of  the 
deity,  and^  for  such  a  name  the  supposed  etymolog- 


1.  Sing.:  One  of  the  English  names  of  a  remark-       Fabric:  A  term  applied  to  a    superior  kind   of  icai  meaning  of  good  would  be  farToo"modernTtoo 

«ble  migratory  _bird,  Caprimulgus  europceus.  _ The    French     tapestry,    deriving   its   name     from    the  abstract,   too  Christian."      (Max   Miiller :  Science 

,  . (1)  (Of  the  form   God):    The    Supreme    Being. 

tory  he  induced  the  king  to  buy.    The  factory  still  [11.1,2.] 

continues  to  maintain  its  pride  of  place,  producing  "Forto  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom 

the  finest  tapestry  in  the  world.  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him."— 1  Cor.  viii.  6. 


(Q.V.). „. 

2.  PI.:    The   sub-family    Caprimulginee,   or   the    continues  to  maintain  its  pride  of  piace","producing 
fa:nily Caprimulgidfe  (q.  v.).  '*•-" -1  " ^--- 


boll,     bdy;     p6ut,    J6wl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenoplion,     e?ist.    ph  =f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del, 


God 

(2)  (Of  the  form  god) :  Any  superior  or  imaginary 
being,  constituting  an  object  of  worship. 

"  For  though  there  be  that  are  called  gorls,  whether  in 
heaven  or  in  earth  (as  there  be  yods  many,  and  lords 
many)."— 1  fur.  viii.  6. 

2.  Figuratii-i  ///  : 

(1)  An  emperor,  king,  or  any  other  person,  wield- 
ing great  and  despotic  power. 

"Art  thou  the  ;/"*'.  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 
Rolled  over  all  our  desolated  land  '.'" 

Cowper.-  Charity,  75. 

(2)  Any  person  or  thing  greatly  idolized. 

"  How  shall  I  speak  thee,  or  thy  power  address, 
Thou  god  of  our  idolatry,  the  Prese." 

Cowper;  Progress  of  Error,  460. 

II.  Religions: 

1.  Ethnic:  Whether  any  savqgo  tribes  exist  with 
no  belief  in  any  being  higher  than  man,  is  doubtful. 
Burton  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  are  of  opinion,  as 
wa£  Mr.  Darwin.that  there  have  been  and  still  are 
such  tribes ;  Dr.  Tylor,  after  explaining  away  somo 
alleged  cases,  expresses  doubt  of  those  remaining. 
Lubbock  thus  arranges    the  first  great  stages  in 
religious  thought:  Atheism,  understanding  by  this 
term,  not  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  but 
an  absence  of  any  definite  ideas  on   the  subject. 
Fetichisni.iliQ  stage  in  which  man  supposes  he  can 
force  the  Deity  to  comply  with  his  desires.  Nature- 
worship  or    Totemisni,  in   which  natural  objects, 
trees,  lakes,  stones,  animal;:,  &c.,  are  worshiped. 
Shamanism,  in  which  the  superior  deities  are  far 
more  powerful  than  man,  and  of  a  different  nature. 
Their  place  of  abode  also  is  far  away,  and  accessible 
only  to  Shamans.    Idolatry  or  Anthropomorphism, 
in  which  the  gods  take  still  more  completely  tlio 
nature  of    men,    being,    however,   more  powerful. 
They  are  still  amenable  to  persuasion;  they  are  a 
part  of  nature,  and  not  creatures.    They  are  repre- 
sented by  images  or  idols.    In  the  next  stage,  the 
Deity  is  regarded  as  the  author,  not  merely  a  part 
of  nature.    Ho  becomes  for  the  first  timq  a  really 
supernatural  being.  The  last  stage  is  that  in  which 
morality  is  associated    with    religion.     (Lubbock; 
Origin  of  Civilization  (1870),  p.  119.) 

2.  Jewish:  Two  leading  names  for  the  Supreme 
Being  continually  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Bible;  the 
one  generic,  the  other  specific.    The  generic  term  is 
El,  or  Eloth,   both  singular,   and  Elohim  plural. 
The  specific  one  is  Yehovah,  in  general  written  Je- 
hovah  (q.  v.J.    It  is  of  the  first  that  God  is  the 
appropriate  rendering1.     El,    £lpaht    and   Elohim 
signify  Deity  in  general.    Elohim  is  much    more 
common  than  the  singular  forms.    An  anomalous 
grammatical  idiom  is  generally  introduced  where 
it  occurs.    While  it  has  the  plural  form,  im  being 
the  plural  of  Hebrew  masculine  nouns,  the  verb,  of 
which   it   is    nominative,    is    uniformly    singular. 
Older  writers  found  in  this  a  reference  to  the  Trinity 
in  Unity ;  grammarians  term  it  the  plural  of  excel- 
lence, and  some  havesupposed  that  the  plural  noun 
carries  us  back  to  the  infancy  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage when  polytheism    prevailed*  and  that  the 
singular  verb  established  itself  when  monotheism 
displaced  the-  worship  of  many  gods.    Among  the 
epithets  or  t  itles  used  of  God  in  tne  Old  Testament 
pro  Most  Hifih  (Gon.  xiv.  IS,  &c.),  Mighty  (Neh.  ix. 
32),  Holy  (Josh.  xxiv.  19),  Merciful  (Deut.  iv.  31), 
God  of  Heaven  (Ezra  v.12),  God  of  Israel,  &c.(Exod. 
xxiv.     10).      Anthropomorphic     language     occurs 
chiefly  .though  not  exclusively,  in  the  poetic  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  (2  Chron.  xvi.  9,  Psalm  xxxiv. 
15,  Dout.  viii.  8,  Psalm  xxix.  4,  Isa.  xl.  12,  liii.  1, 
Ix.  13,  Exod.  xxxii.  23),  but  monotheism  is  enjoined 
in  the  first  commandment,  and  idolatry  forbidden 
in  the  second,  while  in  Isaiah  and  elsewhere  there 
are  most  scathing  denunciations  of  the  manufact- 
ure and  worship  of  images  (Isa.  xl.  12-26,  xlii.  17, 
xliv.  9-20,  &c.).    In  the  New  Testament.  St.  John 
gives  the  ever-memorable  definition  of  the  Divine 
nature,  "God  is  love"  (1  John  iv.  16).    The  Latin 
Church,  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  several  Protest- 
ant denominations  all  essentially  agree  in  their 
tenets  regarding  God.    See  the  Apostles1,  Nicene, 
and  Athanasian  Creeds,  the  first  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the 
Confession  of  Faith  (ch.  ii.),  and  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, question  4.    [THEOLOGY,  TRINITY.  J 

11  Of  God: 

Scrip. :  A  term  sometimes  used  as  a  superlative  to 
designate  whatever  is  specially  great  or  admirable. 
Thus  the  trees  of  God  are  cedars  (Ps.  civ.  16),  and 
the  "  river  of  Goa"  is  a  river  full  of  water  to  the 
brink  of  its  bed  or  channel,  if  not  even  in  flood 
(Ps.lxv.9). 

IT  The  name  of  God  in  forty-eight  languages. 
Hebrew— Elohim,  Eloha.        Flemish— Goed. 
Chaldaic— Eilah.  I>utch— Godt. 

Assyrian— Eleah.  English  and  Old  Saxon— God 

Syriac  and  Turkish—  Alah-     Teutonic— Goth. 
Malay — AJla.  Danish  and  Swedish — Gut. 

Arabic — Allah.  Norwegian— Gud. 

Old  Egyptian— Teut.  Slav—  Buch. 

Arm  orian— Teat  i.  Polish— Bog. 

Modern  Egyptian— lean.       Pol  lacca— Bang1. 
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Lapp— Jnbinal. 
Cretan — Thios. 
Finch — Jumala. 
Runic— AB. 
Zemblain— Fetiza. 
Pannonian— Istu. 
H  i  n  dost  u  n  ee — Rain. 
Coromandel — Brama. 
Tartar—  Mngatal. 
Persian — Sire. 
Ch  i  nese—  Prussa. 
Japanese — Goezur. 
Madagascar— Zannar. 
Peruvian— Puchecammae. 


Greek— Theos. 

,'Kulian  and  Doric — Has. 

Latin — Deus. 

Low  Latin— Diex. 

Celtic  and  Gallic— Diu. 

French— Dieu. 

Spanish— Dio*. 

Po  rt  ugu  ese— Decs, 

Old  German— Diet. 

Provencal — Dion. 

Low  Breton— Doue. 

Italian — Dio. 

Irish— Dia. 

Olalu  Tongue— Deu. 

German,  und  Swiss— Gott. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  by  God.  (See  the 
compounds.) 

god-cake,  s.  A  cake  sent  on  New  Year's  Day  to 
a  godchild. 

God-commissioned,  a.    Commissioned  by  God. 

"Awful  as  Death  and  as  Judgment, 
Stood  he,  the  God-oomifesicnwd." 

Longfellow:  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

*God-gild,  s.  That  which  is  offered  to  God  or 
His  service. 

God-given,  a.    Given  by  God. 
"The  world  defrauded  of  the  high  design, 
Profaned  the  God~given  strength,  anil  marred  the  lofty 
line."  Scott:  Munition,  i.    (Introd.  t 

God-intoxicated,  a.  Overwhelmingly  filled  with 
the  idea  of  God's  presence;  an  epithet  applied  by 
Xovalis  to  Spinoza.  [SPINOZISM.] 

"Spintiza  wns  a  *  God-tntoxicnted  man,'  not  only  in  the 
ardors  of  speculative  activity,  but  in  the  conflict  of  daily 
life,  believing  in  God  as  an  ever-present  reality." — Q.  H. 
Lewes.-  History  of  Philosophy,  ii.  177. 

*god-king,  s. 
Comparative  Mythology: 

1.  A  demigod,  the  offspring  of  a  god  and  a  woman, 
or  of  a  hero  and  a  goddess  or  nymph. 

2.  A  monarch  regarded  as  a  divinity  either  in  vir- 
tue of  his  own  claims  or  by  the  sycophancy  of  his 
courtiers. 

"Consult  the  Charmifles  of  Plato  (v.)  for  a  remarkable 
account  of  the  theory  of  such  a  treatment  attributed  by 
Socrates  to  Zamolxis,  the  yod-king  of  the  Thracians."— 
Matthew  Arnold:  Literature  and  Dogma  (1873),  p.  144. 
(Note.) 

*god-lore,  s.  The  knowledge  of  divinities  either 
real  or  fabulous ;  mythology. 

"Thus  we  eee  a  sort  of  mystic  poesy  connecting  itself 
with  the  mystic  gad-lore."— Kitter;  Hist,  of  Ancient  Philos- 
ophy (ed.  Morrison),  i.  139. 

God-man,  e.  One  both  God  and  man ;  applied 
to  our  Lord. 

God-speed,  s.  Success,  prosperity,  or  good 
fortune ;  specif.,  a  prosperous  journey. 

"Receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him 
God-speed."—  2  John  10. 

*God-tide.  s.    Christmas. 

god-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Eriodendron  anfractuosum. 

God's-acre,  s.    [ACRE.]    A  burial-ground. 

"  1  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which  calls 
The  burial-ground  God's-acre." 

Longfattow:  God's-Acre. 

God's-fleld,  s.    A  churchyard,  a  burial-ground. 
God's-flower,  s. 
Bot.:  Helichrysum  stcechas. 
god's-food,  s.    Barm;  yeast. 
*gOd'S-hOUSe,  s.    An  almshouse. 

"  [Hel  founded  for  poore  people  a  yod'it.house."— P.  Hol- 
land: Cam/fen,  p.  284. 

god's-penny,  *god's-pennie,  s.  An  earnest- 
penny. 

"  Then  John  he  did  him  to  record  draw, 
Autl  John  he  cast  him  a  god's~pennie." 

Vercy  Reliques;  Heir  of  Linne. 

r  In  a  note  in  Joe.  Percy  says  that  "at  this  day, 
when  application  is  made  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Carlisle.  England,  to  accept  an  exchange  of  the 
tenant  under  one  of  their  leases,  a  piece  of  silver  is 
presented  by  the  new  tenant,  which  is  still  called  a 
god's-penny." 

*God's  Sunday,  s.    Easter-day. 

*god,  v.  t.  [GOD,  «.]  To  deify ;  to  exalt  to  divine 
honors ;  to  act  toward  as  a  god. 

"This  last  old  man 

Loved  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father, 
Nay,  godded,  me,  indeed." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  8. 

*god  -ard,  s.  [GOTER,  GUTTER.]  A  channel,  a 
dram. 

"  Gosshet  through  godardys  and  other  grete  vautea." 
Destruction  of  Troy,  1,606. 

*g5d  -bert,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  hauberk. 


godfather 

*G6d  -bote,  *.    [Eng.  God,  and  bote  (q.  v.).] 

Old  Lair:  An  ecclesiastical  tine  or  penaltypaid 
for  crimes  committed  against  God. 

*god  -cept,  s.  [Etym.  of  second  element  doubt- 
ful.] A  godfather".  (Holinshed.) 

god  -$hlld,  s.  [Eng.  god,  and  chiM,  indicating 
tin-  spiritual  relation  between  the  two.  ]  One  for 
whom  a  person  stands  sponsor  at  baptism  ;  a  god- 
son or  goddaughter. 

"TJorte  techen  godchilde  pater  noster  and  credo." — 
Ancrvn  liiirlf,  p.  208. 

*gOd  cunde,  a.     [A.  S.  godcund.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  God. 

"  Jesu  Crist  in.  His  goddcunnde  kin-li." 

t'rmulum,  5,872. 

2.  Holy,  religious. 

"Senden  him  anon  summe  godcnmle  mon." 

Layainvn,  i.  432. 

god  -daugh  ter  (ah  silent),  s,  I  Eng.  god,  and 
daughter  (o.  v.).]  A  female  for  whom  one  Stands 
sponsor  at  baptism. 

"To  do  favor  to  the  queen  that  was  his  go&laughter.'' 
—Baker;  Henry  I.  (an.  1104.) 

*g5d'-dede,«.  (\.S.goddced;  Q.H.GeT.guottdt.J 
Good  deeds,  kindness,  mercy. 

"  To  thonki  Godd  of  His  grace  and  of  His  goddede."— 
Ildli  Meidcnhad,  p.  19. 

god  -dess,  *god  des,  *god-desse,  *.    [Eng.  god; 

1.  A  female  god;  a  heathen  deity  of  the  female 
sex. 

"After  the  dethe  sche  was  made  a  goddesse,"—  Treviaa* 
U.  299. 

2.  A  woman  of  preeminent  qualities  or  charms. 

"A  woman  I  forswore;  but  I  will  prove, 
Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor1  a' Lost,  iv.  8. 

god  -dess-llke,  a.  [Eng.  goddess;  -like.]  Re- 
sembling a  goddess. 

'•  She's  punished  for  her  truth;  and  undergoes, 
More  goddess  I  ike  than  wifelike,  such  essuults." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbetin?,  iii.  2. 

*god -dess-shlp,  s.  [Eug.  goddess;  •ship.']  The 
rank,  state,  or  condition  of  a  goddess. 

"  Appear*  dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise? 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises?  or, 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddessship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquished  Lord  of  War?  " 

Byron;  Childe  Harold,  iv.  51. 

*god  -det,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  goblet. 

"  A  wooden  goddet  or  tankard."—  Florio. 
*g6d  -dl-kln,  B.    [Eng.  god;  dimin.  suff.  -kin.]  A 
little  god. 

"One's  a  Httlepoddttr/n."—  Cotton;  Burlesque  upon  Bur- 
lesqve,  p.  281, 

*g6d  -dize,  r.  t.    [Eng.  god;  -ize.]    To  deify. 
"And  faire,  loued,  feared  Elizabeth 
Have  goddized  ever  since." 
Warner;  Albion'' s  England,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xliv. 

*god-d6t,  inter j,  [A  contract,  of  God  wot  =  God 
knows. J  An  oath;  by  God. 

"Goddotf  y  wile  with  the  gonge." — Havelok,  796. 
*g6-den -da,  s.    [Fr.  godendac,  godendart ;  Low 


the  enemy,  when  by  using  tfiis  weapon  against  them 
they  compelled  them  to  depart.  (Littrf.)  1  A  pole- 
ax  having  a  spike  at  its  end,  used  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

god-fa  tn§r,  *god-fa-der,  s.  [A.  S.  godfcpder; 
Jcel.  gudhfadir;  Sw.  &  I>an.  gudfader;  German 
gevatter.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  gives  a  name  to  any  person  or  thing. 

"  These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights, 
That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star." 

Shakesp-.:  Love's  Labor**  Lost,  i.  1. 

•  (2)  An  old  jocular  name  for  a  juryman. 

II.  Eccle&iol.  &  Ch.   Hist.:    The  appellation,  de- 
rived from  Anglo  Saxon,  for  one  of   the  sponsors 
who  take  vows  upon  themselves  when  they  bring  an 
infant  to  be  baptized.    Their  first  appointment  is 


werecutoffin  a  persecution  then  in  progress.  Some, 
however,  think  that  the  Jews  had  sponsors  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumcision  of  children;  others 
that  their  introduction  into  the  Church  arose  from 
the  legislation  of  the  Roman  civil  code.  In  813  the 
Council  of  Metz  prohibited  parents  from  acting  as 
sponsors  for  their  children.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
in  1545,  limited  the  number  of  sponsors  to  one  or 
two. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    air,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  fi;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


godfather 

*g8d  -fa-ther,  v.  t.  [GODFATHER,  *.].  To  act  as 
godfather  to ;  to  take  under  one's  fostering  care. 

"  The  colonies  which  have  had  tho  fortune  of  not  being 
•jo'lfiithered  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  have  never  cost  the  na- 
tion a  shilling." — Burke:  On  the  <Eeonomical  Reform. 

*g5d  -fa-ther-less,  a.  [Eng.  godfather;  -less.] 
Having  no  godfather. 

*god -fa-vher-Shlp,  s.  [Eng.  godfather  •  -ship.] 
The  position,  condition,  or  state  of  a  godfather. 

God'-f  e'ar-Iilg,  a.  [Eng.  God,  and  fearing.]  Hav- 
ing a  reverential  and  loving  feeling  toward  God ; 
religious. 

' '  That  sober,  resolute,  and  Godfea  ring  class,  out  of  which 
Cromwell  had  formed  his  unconquerable  army."— Mara  n- 
i:il/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

God -for-sak-en,  a.    Desolate. 

"The  most  Godforsaken  territory."—  Xew  York  Sun, 
March  19,  1894. 

God  head  (l),  *God-hed,  »God-hede  (l),  s. 
(Eng.  God:  -head;  O.  H.  Ger.  Gotheit;  M.  H.  Ger. 
Gutthelt;  But.  Godheid.] 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  God ;  Godship 
divinity ;  divine  nature  or  essence. 

"They  now  are  deemed  the  faithful,  and  are  praised, 
Who,  constant  only  in  rejecting  thee, 
Deny  thy  Godhead  with  a  martyr's  zeal." 

Camper:  Task,  vi.  883. 

2.  The  Supremo  Deity ;  God. 

"  The  imperial  throne 
Of  Godhead,  filed  for  ever  firm  and  sure." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  vii.  585. 

a  A  god  or  goddess ;  a  deity  in  person  ;  a  divinity. 
"Belus    .    .    .    there  might  rest:  and,  from  that 

height, 

Pure  and  serene,  the  godhead  overlook 
Winding  Euphrates." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*gSd-head  (2),  *god-hede  (2),  s.  [Mid.  Eng. 
<joa=good;  -head;  MT  H.  Ger.  guotheit;  Dut.  goed- 
Aeid;  Dan.  &  Sw.  godhed.]  Goodness. 

"Ibore  bifore  God  thi  godhed*." — Leben  Jesu,  142. 
*G8d  -hood,  s.    [Eng.  God;  -hood.]    The  state  or 
quality  of  God ;  divine  nature  or  essence ;  godhead, 
.godship. 

"Accept  my  simple  legacie  of  Godhood  most  deuine." 
Warner:  Albions  England,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvi. 

*G8d -lid,  *God-leld,  phr.  [A  contrac.  of  God 
yield  (  =  requite)  (you).]  A  phrase  used  in  giving 
thanks. 

"Godild  you  for  your  company." — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like 
It,  iii.  8. 

god -less,  *god  lese,  a.  &  s.  [\.S.godleds;  Icel. 
4/udhlauss;  Sv/.gudlds.] 

A.  As   adj.;    Acknowledging   no   God,  without 
sense  of  duty  to  God ;  impious,  atheistical,  irrelig- 
ious. 

"Equal  in  number  to  that  ffOdltfM  crew 
Rebellions."  Mi/ton:  P.  L.,  vi.  49. 

B.  -4s  subst. ;  A  godless  person ;  one  without  sense 
of  duty  or  reverence  to  God. 

"Mourn!  where  their  God  hath  dwelt  the  godless  dwell." 
Byron:  Oh!  Weep  for  Those. 

godless-month,  s. 

Comp.  Myth.:  The  tenth  month  of  the  Japanese 
year,  so  called  because  then  the  lesser  divinities 
were  considered  to  be  absent  from  their  temples, 
for  tho  purpose  of  paying  tho  annual  homage  due 
to  the  celestial  Dairi.  (Tylor.) 

g8d'-less-ly',  adv.  ^English  godless ;  -ly.]  In  a 
godless,  impious,  or  irreverent  manner;  without 
fear  of  or  reverence  toward  God. 

god  -less-ness,  s.  [English  godless;  -ness.]  Tho 
-quality  or  state  of  being  godless,  impious,  or  irrev- 
erent. 

g5d'-llke,  a.    [Eng.  God,  and  like.] 

1.  Like  a  god ;  having  the  qualities  of  a  god;  di- 
Tine. 

"  Whose  small  sparkes  once  blowne 
None  but  a  god  or  godlike  man  can  shake." 

Spenser:  F.  <?.,  IV.  ii.  1. 

2.  Possessing  some   of    the   attributes   of    God; 

"  Thus  the  godlike  angel  answered  mild." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  110. 

3.  Befitting  or  becoming  a  god  ;  divine. 

"How  best  the  mighty  work  he  might  begin 
Of  Saviour  to  mankind,  and  which  way  first 
Publish  his  god'.ike  office  now  mature." 

Milton:  P.  B.,  i.  188. 

4.  Of  the  highest  excellence ;  preeminently  good. 
.  "The  woman's  cause  is  man's  :  they  sink  or  rise 

Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  vii.  244. 
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1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  godlike^,  divine 
;and  heavenly :  "Godlike  is  a  more  expressive,  but 
less  common  term  than  divine:  the  former  is  used 
only  as  an  epithet  of  peculiar  praise  for  an  indi- 
vidual ;  divine  is  generally  employed  for  that  which 


appertains  to  a  superior  being,  in  distinction  from 
that  which  is  human.  As  divine  is  opposed  to 
human,  so  is  heavenly  to  earthly  ;  the  Divine  Being 
distinguishes  the  Creator  from  all  other  beings;  but 
a  I,.:  iii-i-iily  being  denotes  the  angels  or  inhabitants 
of  heaivn,  in  distinction  from  earthly  beings  or  tho 
inhabitants  of  earth."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon,) 

*god -llke-ness,  s.  [  Eng.  godlike  ;  -ness.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  godlike  ;  godliness. 

*god'-like-wTs,e,  adv.  [Eng.  godlike ;  -toise.]  In 
a  godlike  manner. 

god-11-lf,  god-ly-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  godly;  -ly.] 
Iu  a  godly  manner ;  righteously,  religiously. 

"A  certaine  young  man,  wao  liued  gttdlylyc  here  with  vs 
in  this  cytie."—  Caluine:  Foure  Godlye  Sermons,  ser.  ii. 

god  -II  ness,  *godd  11-ness,  s.  [English  godly; 
-ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  godly;  piety: 
a  religious  observance  of  the  commands  of  God,  and 
a  careful  performance  of  all  the  duties  prescribed 
by  religion. 

"  Bigotry,  with  well-dissembled  fears    .    .    . 
Pretends  a  zeal  for  godliness  and  grace." 

Cowper:  Hope,  661. 

•god  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  god;  dim.  stiff,  -ling.]  A 
little  god  or  deity ;  a  petty  or  puny  deity. 

"  He  is  the  patient'st  godling!  Do  not  fear  him, 
He  would  not  hurt  the  thief  that  stole  away 
Two  of  his  golden  locks.' 

Massinger:   Virgin  Martyr,  iii. 

god  -If,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  god;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  persons:  Godfearing,  pious;  reverential  to- 
ward God,  and  observant  of  His  laws ;  religious, 
righteous,  upright. 

"Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  censeth,  for  the  faithful 
fail  among  the  children  of  men." — Ps.  iii.  1. 

2.  Of  things :  Influenced  by  a  reverential  love  of 
God ;    conformed   to   God's    commands ;    upright, 
righteous,  religious. 

"That  we  may  hereafter  live  a  godly,  righteous,  and 
sober  life." — Book  of  Common  Prayer;  General  Confession. 

*B.  As  adv. :  In  a  godly,  pious,  and  godfearing 
manner;  godlily,  piously,  religiously. 

"  In  this  test,  kinges  be  taught  to  moderate  their  vic- 
tories, and  that  it  is  their  office  to  see  the  youghth  dili- 
gent &  godly  brought  up  and  learned."— Joy:  Exposition 
of  Daniel,  c.  1. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  godly  and 
righteous:  "Godliness,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  that 
outward  deportment  which  characterizes  a 
heavenly  temper  .  .  .  righteousness  compre- 
hends Christian  morality,  in  distinction  from  that 
of  tho  heathen  or  unbeliever;  a  righteous  man  does 
right,  not  only  because  it  is  right,  out  because  it  13 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and  the  example 
of  his  Redeemer;  righteousness  is'therefore  to  god- 
liness as  the  effect  to  the  cause."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*g6d  -If -head,  s.    [Eng.  godly ;  -head.] 

1.  Goodness. 

"  Mote  thy  goodlyhead  forgive  it  once." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  38. 

2.  Goodly  appearance. 

"  Pleased  with  that  seaming  goodlyhed." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  38. 

god'-mo»h-er,  *god-mo-der,  *god-mo-dyr,  s. 
[A.  S.  godmodor;  Icel.  godhmodir;  Sv/.gudmoder, 
gumor;  Dan.  gudmoder. j  [GODFATHER.]  A  woman 
who  becomes  sponsor  for  a  child  iu  baptism.  [GoD- 

FATHEB.] 

go -down  (l),s.  [Malay  godong.]  A  warehouse 
or  storeroom.  (East  Indies.) 

*g6'-down  (2),  s.  [English  go,  v.,  and  clown.] 
A  draught. 

*g6d'-phere,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Eng.  god, 
and  Fr.pere  =  a  father.]  A  godfather. 

"  My  godphere  was  a  Rabian  or  a  Jew." 

Ben  Jonson :  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  1. 

gS-droon',  s.    [Fr.  godron=a  rufflo  or  a  puff.] 
Arch. :  An  inverted  fluting,  beading,  or  cabling 
used  in  various  ornaments  or  members. 

gOd-sSnd.s.  [Eng.  god,  and  send.]  Something 
sent  by  God;  a  fortunate  and  unlooked-for  acquisi- 
tion or  gain. 

*gOd'-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  god;  -ship.]  The  rank  or 
character  of  a  god ;  a  deity ;  a  divinity. 

"  And  the  hoarse  deep-throated  ngea 
Laugh  your  godshtps  unto  scorn." 

E.  B.  Browning:  Pan  is  Dead. 

«g5d'-sH>,  s.    [A.  S.  God=God ;  8i6  =  rolative,  kin ; 

kLpiu 
s.J  One 
with  another. 


gofe 

*god  -s!b-r6de,  *gos  -sip-rede,  *gos-syb-rede, 

s.  [A.  S.  Oo(i=(jod;si'&7-cede?i=relation.J  Relation- 
ship in  God. 

"  More  godsibrede  nys  ther  naught."  —  Sfivreham,  p.  69. 

*g6d  -smith,  s.      [Eng.  god,  andsmith  (q.  v.)-] 

1.  A  smith  who  is  a  god  ;  a  divinesmith. 

"He  hath  the  same  godsmith  to  forge  his  nrms  as  had 
Achilles."—  Dryden.-  Virgil*  »  Mnetd.  l^Dedic.) 

'J.  A  maker  of  idols. 
"  Gods  they  had  of  every  shape  and  size 
That  {jwlsmiths  could  produce  or  priests  devise." 
Dryden:  Absalom  ami  ^chit»j>iicl,  i.  50. 

gSd'-son,  *gode-son,  *god  sone,  *gos-son,  *. 

f  A.  S.  ffodminn;  Sw.  yudson,  guson;  Dan.  gudson.} 
A  male  for  whom  one  has  stood  sponsor  in  bap- 
tism. 

"The  King  bestowed  his  own  name  on  his  godson."— 
Mttcauluy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

god  speed,  *.     Used   in   tho    sense   of   success, 
goodluck,  prosperous  journey,  &c. 
*god-spel,  *godd-spellj  *godd-spel,  s.  [GOSPEL.] 

*god  spel-book,  *godd-spell-boc,  *godd-spell- 
bock,  s.  [_  GOSPEL-BOOK.  ] 

*god-  spel  -  Wright,    *godd-  spell-  wrihhte,   s. 

[GOSPEL  WRIGHT.] 

*god  w$rd,  *god-  wards,  adv.  [Eng.  God; 
-ward.]  Toward  God. 

"  But  their  hartes  remayned  «tyll  faythlesse  to  godward, 
and  towards  liis  mercy  and  truth."—  Tyndall:  W'orkes,  p.  35. 

god-Win  -I-&,  ft.  [Named,  in  1869,  after  Mr. 
George  Godwin,  an  architect.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Arads,  with  twelve  stamens. 
Godwinia  giqas  is  ten  feet  high,  two  of  which  are 
occupied  by  the  oblong,  purple  hood-like  spathe. 
It  is  from  N  icaragua,  and  is  the  largest  Arad  known. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

god'-wlt,  8.    [A.  S.  g6d=good;  wiht=  creature.] 

Ornith.:  A  wading  bird,  Limosa  melanura^  and 
the  genus  Limosa  generally.  [LIMOSA.]  They 
undergo  a  double  moult,  having  red  plumage  when 
young,  and  then,  after  moulting,  black  with  a  baso 
of  white  ;  on  the  wings  also  is  a  white  spot.  The 
female  is  larger  than  the  male.  The  Godwit  occurs 
iu  Europe,  also  in  Africa  and  India.  Its  nest  is  of 
dry  grass;  the  eggs  four,  light  olive  brown  blotches, 
and  spotted  with  darker  brown. 


Icel.  r/udhsif  (masc.),  gudhsifja  (fern.).]  [Gossip, 
One  akin  in  God;  one  who  is  sponsor  along 
\\  another. 

'•Parentile  is  in  two  manors,  eyther  gostly  or  fleshly; 
gostly  is  for  to  delen  with  his  godgibbes." — Cliaucer:  (ed. 
Tyrwhitt),  p.  167. 


"The  Ionian  godwit,  nor  the  ginny  hen 
Could  not  goe  downe  my  belly  then 
' 


More  swe'et  than  olives,  that  new  gathered  be." 

B.  Jonson:  Horace;  Praises  of  a  Countrie  Life. 

*god-yeld,  *god -yield,  phrase.  [Eng.  god,  and 
yield.]  A  phrase  used  in  returning  thanks. 

[GODILD.] 

"Herein  I  teach  yon, 

How  you  should  bid  godyeld  us  for  your  pains, 
And  thank  us."  Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i,  6. 

go  -er,  *go-are,  *go-ere,  s.     [Eng.  go,  v. ;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  goes,  runs,  walks,  or 
moves  in  any  way ;  one  that  has  a  gait  of  any  kind ; 
especially  applied,  in  conjunction  with  an  adjec- 
tive, to  a  horse ;  as,  a  fast  goer;  or  to  a  watch,  as  a 
good  goer. 

*2.  One  who  acts  as  an  intermediary  between  two 
parties ;  a  go-between. 

"Nothing  could  hurt  either  of  us  so  much  as  the  inter- 
vening officious  impertinence  of  those  goer"  between  us." 

Pope:  ToStrift. 

*3.  The  foot. 

"A  double  mantle,  cast 

Athwart  his  shoulders,  his  fair  goers  grac't 
With  fitted  shoes."  Chapman. 

*goer-backward,  s.  One  who  gives  way;  one 
who  deteriorates. 

"Such  a  man 

Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times; 
"Which,  followed  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 
But  goers-backward."  Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  i.  2. 

g6-er'-I-us,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Agassiz  sug- 
gests that  it  may  bo  from  Eng.  goer  Latinized, 
which  would  be  a  barbarous  combination,  and 
McNicoll  from  Gr.  goeros=mournful,  distressful.] 

Entoxi. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  family  Staphylinidie. 
Goerius  olens,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Devil's 
coach-horse,  is  now  Ocypus  olens. 

*go-ef-lc,  *go-et  -Ic-al,  *go-et  -Ic-all,  a.  [Eng. 
goety ;  c  connective,  -al.]  Pertaining  to  goety  ;  mag- 
ical. 

"A  turning  of  ghospell  predication  unto  goeticall  pre- 
diction."— Gaule:  Mag-Astro-Mantix;  To  the  Reader. 

*g6  -e-ty1,  *g6  -e-tle,  s.  [Greek  goetem=witch- 
craft;  anes=a  magician,  a  sorcerer;  Fr.  goitie.J 
Invocation  of  evil  spirits ;  magic. 

"To  reconcile  .  .  .  Theologie,  Geomancy,  or  Goeti'e 
and-the  Gospell." — Gaule:  lUag-Astro-lUantix,  p.  32. 

*gofe,  *golf,  *goyff,  *gowff,  *gowcht,  *gow,  s. 
[Etym.  doubtful.]  The  pillory;  the  stocks, 

"  Wordis  falss  and  said  in  fwme,  and  his  crag  &  handla 
to  stand  in  the  gofe."—  Aberd.  Reg.  (1538),  xv.,  p.  141. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -$ion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -Me,     -die,     &c,  =  bel,      del. 


gofer 

g6  -f  Sr,  f.  t.    [GAUFFER.] 

*g6ff  (1),  «.  [Fr.  goffe=i\\-mndo,  clumsy,  awk- 
ward ;  Sp.  oo/o ,'  Ital.  goffo.  ]  A  stupid  lout ;  an  oaf ; 
a  dolt ;  a  blockhead. 

*g8ff  (2).  «.  [Icel.  g6lf:  But.  f/ufr.]  A  stack, 
mow,  or  cock  of  hay. 

"He  was  in  his  labor  stacking  up  a  yoff  of  corn." — 
fax,  in  Wood:  Athen.  Oxon.,  i.  692. 

*gSf  -fer,  t).  t.  [GAUFFER.]  To  crimp,  plait,  or 
flute,  as  lace,  frills,  Ac. 

"I'll  have  to  get  it  all  goffered  over  again."— Miss  Per- 
Her:  The  Inheritance,  ch.  xxi. 

g8f  -f  Sr-Iig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GOFFER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Goffered  or  ornamented  plaiting, 
used  for  frills,  lace,  &c. 

g5f -fish,  a.    [GOAFISH.] 

gog'l  .».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  object  set  up 
as  a  mark  in  playing  at  quoits  or  pitch-and-tos?. 

"The  parties  stand  at  a  little  distance,  and  pitch  the 
halfpenny  to  a  mark,  or  got/;  and  he  who  is  nearest  the 
mark,  has  the  envied  privilege  of  tossing  up  for  heads  or 
tails." — Blacktnood'a  Magazine,  August,  1821,  p.  85. 

*g8g,  «.  [ Welsh  =  activity,  rapidity.]  [AGOG.] 
Anxiety,  desire,  eagerness. 

"  You  have  p»t  me  into  such  a  gog  of  going,  I  would  not 
*tay  for  all  the  world."— Beaum.  it  Flet.:  Wit  Without 
Money,  iii.  1. 

*g5g  -gle  (1),  *gO-gle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from 
Ir.  <fc  Gael.  gog—&  nod,  a  slight  motion ;  Ir.  ffagatn 
=to  nod  or  gesticulate,  go9sAui(eac/i=goggle-eyed, 
from  sui!=the  eye.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  strain  or  roll  the  eyes;  to  stare. 
"They  goggle  with  their  eyes  hither  and  thither." — 

Holinshed:  Inscription  of  Ireland,  ch.  i. 

B.  Trans. :  To  roll  about,  to  strain. 

"  He  yowled  his  eyes."—  Walpole:  Letter*,  iii.  174. 
*g8g  -gle  (2),  t'.  t.    [A  variant  of  gobble  (q.  v.).] 
To  swallow ;  to  gulp  down. 

"Goularde,  gulped  or  goggled  down."— Cotgrave. 
gog  -gle,  a.  &.  8.    [GOGGLE  (1),  t\] 

A.  As  adj. :  Prominent,  staring,  full;  said  of  the 
eyes. 

"Palmated  feet  might  have  been  joined  with  goggle 
«yes." — Puley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xv. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  strained  or  staring  rolling  of  the  eyes. 
"Those  muscles,  in  English,  wherewith  n  man  ogles, 

When  on  a  fair  lady  he  fixes  his  goggles." 

Byron:  Dissection  of  a  Beau's  Head. 

2.  (PI.):  Tubes  or  glazed  cases  in  front  of  the 
eyes  for  protection  from  dust  or  intense  light. 

3.  (PI.) :  Blinds  or  blinkers   for  horses  that  are 
apt  to  take  fright,  to  prevent  their  seeing  objects 
from  behind. 

4.  (PI.):  Spectacles.    (Slang.) 
•5.  A  goggle-eyed  person. 

"  Do  ye  stare,  gogglen  7" 

Beaum.  and  Flet.:  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 

II.  Surg, :  Instruments  used  to  cure  squinting  or 
distortion  of  the  eyes. 

goggle-eye,  s.  A  prominent,  rolling,  or  staring 
eye;  strabismus. 

"  It  [the  sea-lion]  has  a  great  goggle-eye,  the  teeth  three 
inches  long,  about  the  bigness  of  a  man's  thumb." — 
Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1683). 

goggle-eyed,  *gogil  -  ighed,  «gogle-eled, 
*gogyl-eyed,  «,  Having  goggle-eyes. 

"Let  the  gogle-eted  Gardiner  of  Winchester  gyrde  at  it 
till  hys  rybbes  ake  and  an  hondred  digging  deuyls  vpon 
his  side." — Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

*gog-gled  (gledasgeld",  «.  [Eng.  goggle,  v. ; 
-ed.]  Goggle,  goggling,  staring,  prominent. 

"Ugly-fnced,  with  long-  black  hair,  goggled  eyes,  wide- 
mouthed." — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  50. 

*gpg  -gllug,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [GOGGLE,  r.]  Goggle, 
staring,  prominent. 

••  Such  sights  have  they  that  see  with  goggling  eyes." 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

*g8g -let,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  sort  of  pot- 
tery jar  or  earthen  vessel  used  for  keeping  water 
cool. 

g6  -Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a*  &  s.    [Go,v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Walking  or  moving  in  any  way. 

2.  In  a  state  of  active  management ;  in  operation. 
"The  business  will   be  transferred    to    the    company 

npon  allotment  as-  a  going  concern. "—London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 
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C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  walking  or  moving  in  any  way. 

2.  A  departure. 

"And  yet  this  is  a  wonder  most  of  al, 
Why  thou  thus  sorrowest,  Beth  thou  west  nat  yet 
Touching  her  going,  how  that  it  -hit  1  fal." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  bk.  iv. 

3.  A  wandering  or  departure  from  the  right  way. 
"  Compare  the  Pope's  doctrine  to  the  word  of  God,  and 

thou  shall  linde  that  there  hath  ben,  and  yet  is  a  great 
going  out  of  the  vt&y."—Tyn<l<ill:  H'orlte,*,  p.  132. 

4.  Procedure ;  course  or  manner  of  life ;  conduct ; 
behavior.    (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"  His  eyes  are  on  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  saeth  all  his 
goings"— Job  xxxiv.  20. 

5.  A  state  or  time  of  pregnancy ;  gestation. 
"The  time  of  death  has  a  far  greater  latitude  than  that 

of  our  birth:  most  women  coming,  according  to  their 
reckoning,  within  the  compass  of  a  fortnight;  that  is, 
the  twentieth  part  of  their  going." — Grew:  Cosmologia 
Sacra. 

6.  The  state  or  condition  of  the  ground  or  course 
on  which  a  race  is  run. 

"Thanks  to  a  complete  system  of  drainage,  the  going 
was  wonderfully  clean  for  the  time  of  year."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

going-barrel,  s. 
Horology : 

1.  A  barrel  containing  a  mainspring,  and  having 
a  cog-wheel  on  its  periphery  which  drives  the  train. 
It  supercedes  the  arrangement  of  chain  and  fusee. 

2.  A  ratchet-wheel  with  pawl  and  spring  on  the 
shaft  of  the  great  wheel,  by  which  the  works  are 
kept  going  while  the  clock  is  being  wound  up. 

*going-fof  th,  s. 

1.  A  departure,  a  setting  out. 

*2.  A  limit,  a  bound,  a  border. 

"And  your  border  shall  tarn  .  .  .  and  the  going- 
forth  thereof  shall  be  from  the  south  to  Kadeshbarnea." 
— lumbers  xxxiv.  4. 

3.  An  outlet ;  a  means  or  passage  of  exit. 

"  Mark  well  the  entering-in  of  the  house,  with  every 
going-forth  of  the  sanctuary,"—  Ezekiel  xliv.  6. 

going-out,  s. 

1.  A  departure  or  journeying. 

"And  Moses  wrote  their  goings-out  according  to  their 
journeys."— Xumbers  xuiii.  2. 

*2.  An  extreme  point  or  limit;  a  border. 
41  And  the  border  shall  fetch  a  compass    .    .    .    and  the 
goings-out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  sea."—  lumbers  xxxiv.  6. 

going-wheel,  «.  An  arrangement  invented  by 
Huyghens  to  keep  a  clock  in  motion  while  winding. 

goings-on,  *.  pi.  Behavior,  actions,  conduct. 
(Generally  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"  Pretty  place  it  must  be  where  they  don't  admit  women. 
Nice  goings-on,  I  daresay,  Mr.  Caudle."— D.  Jerrold.-  Mrs. 
Caudle,  lect.  viii. 

gol-tered,  goT-tred  (tred  as  i£rd),  a.  [Eog. 
goitre;  -ed.}  Affected  with,  or  suffering  from 
goiter. 

go~i  -ter,  g6i -tre  (tre  as  t€r),  s.  [Fr.  goitre, 
from  Lat.  guttur—the  throat.  J 

Pathol.:  The  same  as  BRONCHOCELE  (q.  v.).  It 
arises  from  a  morbid  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  causing  an  unsightly,  but  painless,  deformity. 
It  is  more  common  amongwomen  than  among  men, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  twelve  to  one.  It  pre- 
vails chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  villages  situated 
upon  or  close  to  limestone  rocks. 

goT-troiis,  «.    [Fr.  goitreux.]    [GOITER.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  goiter ;  of  the  nature  of  goiter. 

2.  Affected  with  or  suffering  from  goiter ;  goitered. 
go-kum  ite  (oase),  B.     [From  GQkum  in  Fin- 
land, where  it  occurs.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Idocrase  named  by  Dana  Vesu- 
vianite.  Gokumite  is  the  same  as  LOBOITE  and 
GAHNITE  (q.  v.). 

*g6k  -$,  s.    [GAWKY.]    A  fool ;  a  stupid  fellow. 

*go    13,,  s.    [Ital.,  from  Lat.  gula=the  throat.] 

Arch,:   A  molding,  more  commonly  called  cyrna. 

"In  a  cornice  the  goto,  or  cymatiura  of  the  corona,  the 
coping,  the  modillions  or  dentelli,  make  a  noble  show." — 
Addison;  Spectatort  No.  416. 

go  -lg.n-dau§e,  s.  [Hind,  golanddz.}  A  native 
artilleryman.  [AXGLO-INDIAX.] 

gold,  *golde,  *goolde,  *gowd,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
gold;  cogn.  with  Icel.  qull;  viit,  aoud;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
guld;  Ger.  gold;  Goth,  milth;  Lat.  aururn;  Gr. 
chrysos;  Sansc.  hirana;  Russ.  zlato;  Zend  zarana, 
zaranya,  all  =  gold.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

(2)  Gold  coin. 


gold 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Money,  riches,  wealth. 

"For  me,  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce." 

Sttakesp..-  Henry  I'.,  ii.  2. 

(2)  Used  as  a  symbol  of  anything  very  valuable 
or  greatly  prized  ;  as,  a  heart  of  gold. 

(3)  A  bright  yellow  color,  like  that  of  gold. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  A  triatomic  metallic  clement,  symbol 
Au  ;  atomic  weight,  196  ;  specific  gravity,  19*26  ; 
melting  point  about  1240%  forming  a  green  fluid 
which  volatilizes  at  a  higher  temperature.  Gold  is 
a  metal  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  and  was  compared 
to  the  sun  by  the  alchemists.  It  is  very  ductile  ;  a 
grain  of  it  can  be  drawn  into  a  wire  5UO  feet  long» 
and  will  gild  two  miles  of  fine  silver  wire.  It  is  also 
very  malleable;  one  grain  can  bo  beaten  out  to- 
cover  an  area  of  56*75  square  inches.  Thin  gold-loaf 
appears  green  by  transmitted  light.  The  red  color 
of  ruby  glass  is  due  to  metallic  gold  in  an  extreme 
state  of  division.  Gold  does  not  oxidize  or  tarnish 
in  the  air,  and  is  notacted  upon  by  oxygen  orwater 
at  any  temperature;  it  is  not  dissolved  by  sulphuric, 
nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  dissolved  by 
aqua  regia,  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  Gold  crystallizes  in  cubes,  octahedra,  and 


from  the  quartz  ore  by  pulverizing  it,  and  adding" 
mercury  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sodium; 
the  amalgam  is  then  heated  to  drive  off  the  mer- 
cury; auriferous  pyrites  arc  roasted  to  drive  off 
sulphur  and  arsenic  before  they  are  treated  with 
the  amalgam.  Gold  can  be  purified  by  melting  it 
along  with  borax  in  a  clay  crucible,  glazed  inside 
with  borax,  and  passing  chlorine  gas  through  the 
melted  metal  by  means  of  a  tobacco-pipe  stem  ;  the 
other  metals  are  converted  into  chlorides,  which 
rise  to  ttie  surface.  ._  \Vhen  theoperation  is  finished,. 
the  gold  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  fused  chlorides 
poured  off.  Pure  g"old  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  : 
the  solution  is  evaporated  to  get  rid  of  the  nitric 
acid,  then  diluted  with  water  and  filtered  ;  the  gold 
is  then  precipitated  by  ferrous  sulphate.  2AuCla-h 
6FeSO4=Au2+Fe?Cl6+2Fe2(Sq4)3.  Gold  can  be 
separated  from  silver  by  heating  it  with  two  and  a 
half  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  specific  gravity  1*84,  till  no  more  SC>2  is  given 
off.  The  alloy  must  not  contain  more  than  25  per 
cent,  of  gold;  if  it  does  it  must  be  melted  with 
silver  before  the  operation;  the  sulphuric  acid 
attacks  the  silver  ana  copper,  converting  them  into- 
sulphates;  the  gold  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  then 
the  silver  is  precipitated  by  metallic  copper  from 
the  decanted  liquid.  The  presence  of  small  quan- 
tities of  tin  and  antimony  in  gold  renders  it  brittle; 
they  can  be  removed  by  heating  the  gold  with  ten 
per  cent,  of  oxide  of  copper  and  a  small  quantity  of 
borax.  Pure  gold  is  a  very  soft  metal,  therefore  it 
is  alloyed  with  silver,  which  gives  it  a  greenish- 
yellow  tint,  or  with  copper,  which  gives  it  a  yellow- 
ish-red color. 

2.  Phnrm.  :  Gold  has  been  used  in  medicine  for 
scrofulous  diseases  ;  it  appears  to  act  like  mercury* 
Gold  terchloride  is  very  poisonous,  acting  like  cor- 
rosive sublimate.    Gold  leaf  is  used  by  dentists  for 
filling  teeth. 

3.  Min,:  A  metal  crystallizing  isometrically   in 
octahedrons  or  dodecahedrons,  as  well  as  acicular,. 
filiform,  reticulated,  arborescent,  and  spongiform 
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product  of  this  country  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  land.  Almost  every  state  and  territory  in 
the  Union  has  yielded  its  share  of  the  precious 
metal.  Billions  of  dollars  worth  of  gold  have  and 
are  being  minted  at  the  national  mints.  By  farthe- 
largest  portions  have  come  from  California,  which 
has  long  been  known  the  world  over  as  "the  bright 
land  of  gold.*'  The  discovery  that  led  to  the  mem- 
orable "gold  fever"  of  1&49,  took  place  Feb.  1, 
1&48,  on  the  property  of  Colonel  Sutter.  near 
Coloma,  El  Dorado  County,  Cal.  The  condition  of 
things  resulting  from  this  discovery  was  quite 
romantic.  In  1849,  California  gold  dust  was  worth 
$12  peroz.,  in  cash,  and  between  $15  and  $17  in  trade 
at  the  stores.  The  tariff  on  ordinary  commodities 
reached  a  phenomenal  and  curious  height.  A  suit 
of  clothes  cost  $225;  a  shirt,  $30;  a  pair  of  shoes. 
$50;  a  hat,  $25;  a  pair  of  trousers,  $45:  coat  and 
vest,  $75;  a  comb,  $5;  a  toothbrush,  $5:  a  can  of 
peaches,  $15 ;  a  can  of  oysters,  $8 ;  a  barrel  of  pork, 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  Russia,  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  Africa,  gold  is  still  found  in  abun- 
dance. Every  effort  has  been  made  to  save  the  fine 
or  "flour  gold"  that  escapes  from  the  mountains 
through  the  streams.  As  yet  these  efforts  have  not 
been  very  successful. 

4.  Geol.:  It  has  been  found  in  slate,  quartzite, 
sandstone,  limestone,  granite,  and  serpentine.  In. 
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many  cases  it  occurs  in  Teius  of  quartz,  but  much 
more  accessibly  in  drifts,  which  the  breaking  up  of 
those  ouartz  veins  has  helped  to  produce.  In  the 
Vral  Mountains  the  drift  is  Newer  Pliocene,  having 
in  it  bones  of  the  mammoth,  Ac. ;  iu  California  it  is 
erf  two  different  a«e^,  but  both,  Biologically  viewed, 
comparatively  recent ;  when  in  veins,  it  is  more 
frequently  found  in  the  palaeozoic  than  in  the 
secondary  or  tertiary  strata.  In  most  cases  tho 
veins  are  near  plutonic  rocks. 

5.  Hist.:  Gold  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  early 
as  Gen.  ii.  12.     The  Hebrew  word  is  zahab,  from 
z<ih(tf>  =  to  shine,  to  be  brilliant.    As  the  names  of 
pold  in  the  Aryan    languages    (Lat.    aurum,    Gr. 
ch  r  i/sos,  differ  from  this,  gold  may  perhaps  not  have 
been  discovered   till  after  the  separation   of   the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  races. 

6.  Coinage.  Art,  d-c.:    Gold    was  first  coined  in 
England  in  A.  D.  1257. 

7.  Bot.  (of  the  form  gold): 

m  The  Turnsole  (Heliotropium). 

(2)  The  Corn  Marigold  (Chrysanthemumsegetuni). 

"  She  sprong  up  out  of  the  raolde 
Into  a  flour,  was  named  golde, 
Which  slant  governed  of  the  sonne," 

Cower,  ii.  356. 

(3)  The  Wild  Myrtle. 

(4)  Calendula  officinaUs. 

*•.  Archery:  The  exact  center  of  a  target,  so  called 
because  marked  with  gold,  or  of  a  gold  color. 

"Miss had  the  skill  to  forestall  the  general  distri- 
bution by  securing  three  voids  at  one  end."— field.  Oct. 
27,  1883. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Made  of  or  consisting  of  gold. 

"In  the  sandy  slope,  near  the  shore,  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  the  beautiful  gold  nrmilla?  were  found." — Wilson: 
Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  ii.  251. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  gold  or  gold 
coin. 

"The  gold  withdrawal,  too,  helped  to  depress  home 
securities." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

gold-alloy,  s.  An  alloy  in  which  other  metals 
are  added  to  gold  to  confer  hardness,  as  in  coin,  or 
to  cheapen  the  product,  as  in  some  jewelers'  alloys 
and  solders. 

gold-amalgam,  s. 

Min. :  A  mineral  composed  of  mercury,  57'40 ;  £old, 
38'39;  and  silver,  5.  It  is  found  in  Columbia  in 
white  grains  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia in  yellowish-white,  four-sided  prisms. 
(Dana.) 

gold-beating,  s.  The  act  or  trade  of  beating  out 
g'tld  for  gilding. 

gold-blocking,  s.  Pressure  of  an  engraved  or 
composed  block  upon  a  book-cover.  Without  the 
leaf  it  is  called  blind-blocking. 

gold-carp,  golden-carp,  .-•. 

Ichthy. :  The  same  as  GOLDFISH  (q.  v.). 

gold-cloth,  s.  Cloth  of  gold:  cloth  woven  of 
threads  of  gold  or  interwoven  with  them. 

Gold  Coast,  s. 

Georj. :  A  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa. 

gold-cradle, «. 

Min.:  An  apparatus  used  for  washing  the  refuse 
matter  away  from  gold. 

gold-cup,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  cup,  or  piece  of  plate,  made  of 
gold,  or  silver  gilt,  given  as  a  prize  in  horse-racing, 
rifle-shooting,  and  other  competitions. 
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gold-fever,  s.  A  mania  for  digging  or  seeking 
gold. 

gold-field,  s.  A  district  or  region  where  gold  is 
found. 

gold-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  Helichrysum stcechas. 

gold-flux,  «. 

Min.:  Avauturine  (q.  v.). 

gold-foil,  s.  A  thin  sheet  of  gold  used  by  dentists 
and  otbera. 

gold-fringe,  s. 

Kittiim.:  A  moth,  Pyralis  costalis,  family  Pyra- 

gpld-furnace,  «.  A  furnace  for  melting  or  re- 
ducing gold.  It  resembles  a  brass-furnace,  but  is 
usually  built  above  the  floor,  occupying  one  side  or 
more  of  the  shop,  and  appearing  like  a  dwarf  wall. 
The  aperture  for  the  fuel  and  crucible  in  each  fur- 
nace is  nine  to  sixteen  inches  square,  and  eleven  to 
twenty  inches  deep.  The  front  edge  of  the  wall  is 
horizontal  and  stands  about  thirty  inches  from  the 
floor,  but  the  top  inclines  backward  at  an  angle  of 
aboutSir,  and  a  ledge  holds  the  tiles  which  close 
the  tops  of  the  furnaces.  The  crucibles  are  usually 
of  black-lead. 

gold-hammer,  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  hammer  used  by  goldbeaters ;  a  gold- 
beater's hammer. 

2.  A  popular  uame  for  the  Yellow-hammer  (q.  v.). 

*gOld-hewen,  a.  Of  a  gold  or  golden  hue  or 
color. 

gold-hunter, «.    One  who  seeks  for  gold, 
gold-inlaid,  a.    Inlaid  with  gold. 

"  King  Olaf  smote  them  with  the  blade 
Of  hit)  huge  wur-axe,  gold-inlaid." 

Longfellow:  Musician's  Tale, 

gold-knobs,  gold-knoppes,  s.  pi. 
Bot.:   Various  species  of  Ranunculus;  spec.,  R. 
acres,  R.  bulbosvs,  &c. 

gold-latten,  «.  A  plate  of  gold  or  ol  other  metal 
covered  with  gold. 

gold-lily,  «.    The  yellow  lily. 

"While  the  aoln-lilij  blows." 

Tennyson :  Edward  Morris,  146. 

gold-lode,  8. 

Alining:  A  gold  vein.    (Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt.) 
gold-mine,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

Mining:  A  place  where  gold  is  obtained  by  min- 
ing operations,  as  distinguished  from  gold-diggings, 
whoro  tho  precious  metal  is  extracted  by  sluicing  or 
cradling. 

II.  Fifl. :  Any  placefcontaining  a  store  of  wealth 
either  actual  or  mental. 

"No  memory  labors  longer  from  the  deep 
Oold-tnines  of  thought — to  lift  the  hidden  ore." 

Tennyson:  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  274. 


golden 


gold-nugget,  «. 

Alining,  tic. :  A  lump  of  gold.  One  from  Ballarat 
weighed  130  lb.,  taken  in  its  natural  state  from  the 
diggings.  Called  also  a  pepito.  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol. 
Soc.,  x.  306.) 

gold-of-pleasure,  s. 

Bot. :  Camelina  sativa,  a  cruciferous  plant,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  panicled  above  with  small  yellow 

flowers.    [CAMELINA.] 

2.  Bot.  (pi.):  Various  species  of  Ranunculus  ;  as,       gold-paint  s.    [GOLD-SHELL. 1 
K.  bulbosus,  R.  acris,  &c. 


gold-Cure,  s.  A  method  of  treatment  discovered 
by  Or.  Leslie  E.  Keeley,  of  Dwight,  111.,  for  tho  cure 
of  tho  liquor,  opium  and  tobacco  habits.  [BICHLO- 
RIDE OF  GOLD.] 

gold-cutter,  s.  One  who  prepares  gold  for  the 
use  of  others. 

gold-digger,  s.    A  gold  miner. 

"Others  sink  a  perpendicular  shaft,  and  then  put  in  a 
'side-drive,'  as  the  Australian  gold-diggers  term  it." — 
Journ.  Anthrop,  Instil.,  x.  114. 

gold-digging,  s.    The  act  or  occupation  of  dig- 
ging for  gold ;  gold-mining. 
gold-dust,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Gold  in  very  fine  particles. 

2.  Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Alyssum  saxatile. 
gold-embroidered,  a.    Embroidered  with  gold. 

"And  gold-embroidered  garments,  fair  to  see." 

Byron:  Ctiilde  Harold,  ii.  67. 

*gOld-end,  s.  A  broken  piece  of  gold  or  jew- 
elry. 

Gold-end  man :  One  who  buys  old  gold  or  silver ; 
an  itinerant  jeweler. 

"  I  know  him  not;  he  looks  like  a  gold-end  man." 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  ii.  L 


gold-pen,  s.  A  pen  with  a  gold  nib  pointed  with 
rhodium  or  iridium. 

gold-pheasant,  golden-pheasant,  s. 
Ornith.:  Phasianus  pictus.    It  is  a  gorgeous  spe- 
cies, wild  in  India. 

gold-plate,  s.  Vessels,  dishes, spoons,  cups,  &c., 
made  of  gold. 

gold-printing,  s.  Work  printed  witli  gold-size 
and  tho  letters  then  covered  with  goldleaf  or  Dutch- 
metal. 

"gold-proof,  a.  Proof  against  bribery  or  temp- 
tation by  money. 

gold- rain,  s. 

Pyrotechnics:  Small  cubos  l/2  inch  square,  used 
instead  of  stars  for  rockets,  &c.  Their  composition 
is  niter,  16  parts ;  sulphur,  10  parts ;  mealed  powder, 
4  parts;  lamp-black,  3  parts;  flowers  of  zinc  and 
gum  arabic  each  1  part ;  treated  in  tho  same  man- 
ner as  for  stars. 

tgold-seed,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  Dog's-tail  grass  (Cynosurus  crislatus). 

gold-shell*  s.  Powdered  gold,  or  goldleaf,  ground 
up  with  gum-water  and  spread  on  shells.  It  is  used 
by  artists,  and  is  also  called  gold-paint. 


gold-shrub,  s. 

Bot. :  Palicourea  specioia. 

gold-size,  x.  A  size  used  as  a  surface  on  which 
to  apply  goldleaf.  Oil  gold-size  is  a  mixture  of 
linseed-oil  or  fat  oil  andochergroundby  the  muller, 
mid  usod  in  oil-gilding. 

5 old-solder,  s.     A  kind  of  solder  composed  of 
_     d,  12  parts,  silver  2  parts,  and  copper  4  parts, 
gold-tall,  rt.    (See  the  compound.) 
Gold-tail-moth: 

_  Entom. :  A  moth  (Portesia  auriflua) ,  family  Lipa- 
ridea?.     So  called    because  the  anal    tuft  on  the 
abdomen  is  yellow.     Wings  white,  tho  fore  ones 
with  a  brownish-black  spot, 
gold-thread,  s. 

Bot. :  Coptis  trifolia,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
Rauunculaceee. 

gold-tissue,  s.  Cloth  interwoven  with  gold 
thread. 

gold-tooling,  s. 

Bookbind.:  Ornaments  impressed  by  the  hot  tool 
upon  goldleaf  laid  on  book-covers,  causing  the 
metal  to  adhere.  In  contradistinction  to  blind- 
tooling,  which  is  the  tool-mark  without  the  leaf. 
The  gold  is  fixed  to  the  surface  of  the  leather  by 
gold-size,  and  the  surplus  is  wiped  off  after  the  tool 
has  been  applied. 

gold-varnish,  s. 

Metal. :  A  yellow,  transparent  varnish  spread  over 
silver-leaf  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  gold, 
gold-washer,  s. 

1.  One  who  washes  away  the  refuse  dirt  from  gold 
ore,  as  in  a  cradle. 

2.  An  apparatus  or  instrument  employed  in  wash- 
ing gold. 

gold-washings,  «.  pi.  Places  where  gold  found 
in  gravel  is  washed,  the  heavier  material  "  puddling 
down."  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxviii.  298.) 

gold-workings,  s.  pi.  The  same  as  GOLD-WORKS 
(q.  v.).  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxxii.  36.) 

gold- works,  s.  pi.  Works  for  gold-mining.  (Mur- 
chison:  Siluria,  ch.  xviii.) 

*gold-worm,  *golde-worme,  s.   A  glowworm. 

"A.golde-trorme:  noctiluca." — Cathol.  Anglicum. 
"gold  Vbeat  en,   a.    [English  gold,  and  beaten.] 
Coated  with  gold;  gilded. 

gold  -beat-§r,  s.    [Eng.  gold,  and  beater.'}    One 
whose  trade  or  occupation  it  is  to  beat  or  hammer 
out  gold  into  goldleaf  for  gilding.    [GOLDLEAF.] 
"This  process  achieved,  it  is  doomed  to  sustain 
The  thump  after  thump  of  ft  goldbeater's  mallet." 
Cowper:  The  Flatting  Mill. 

goldbeater's-hammer,  ».  A  hammer  with  two 
somewhat  rounded  faces,  used  in  beating  the  pack 
of  alternate  gold  ribbon  and  vellum  or  goldleaf  and 
skin.  As  the  work  progresses  smaller  hammers  are 
used.  The  forging-nammer  is  used  in  reducing  the 
ingot  of  gold  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thickness. 
The  anvil  is  a  steel  block  4x3  inches  on  the  face. 
The  hammer  for  the  first  course  of  beating  is  short- 
handled,  and  weighs  fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds.  The 
hammer  for  tho  next  beating  weighs  ten  pounds. 

goldbeater's-skln,  s.  The  prepared  peritoneal 
membrane  of  tho  caecum  of  the  ox.  It  is  used  to 
separate  the  leaves  of  gold  while  under  the  ham- 
mer ;  thus  it  is  reduced  to  extreme  thinness,  and  in 
this  state  is  usod  as  an  application  to  cuts  and 
wounds. 

''Bind  it  about  with  a  narrow  slip  of  goldbeater's-skin, 
which  moisten  with  your  tongue,  and  it  will  stick  to- 
gether."— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*gold  -bo~und,  a.  [Eng.  gold,  and  bound.]  Bound 
or  encircled  with  gold. 

"Thy  air, 
Thou  other  goldbound  brow,  is  like  the  first." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1, 

gold  -en,  *gild-ene,  *gold  ene,  *guld-ene,  a. 
[A.  S.  gulden,  from  gold=nold;  O.  H.  Ger.  auldin; 
O.  Fris.  gelden;  Dut.  goulden;  Icel.  gullinn;  Sw. 
gi/llen,  t/ylden;  Dan.  gi/lden;  Ger.  gulden.  Golden 
is  now  passing  put  of  use,  its  place  being  supplied 
by  the  substantive  gold  used  adjectively ;  as,  a  gold 
key,  not  often  now  a  golden  key.] 

1,  Made  of  gold,  consisting  of  gold. 

"He  rauished  apples  fro  the  wakinge  dragon:  and  hia 
hande  was  the  more  heaul3  for  the  golden  metall." — 
Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  v. 

2.  Of  tho  color  or  luster  of  gold ;  yellow ;  gleaming 
or  shilling  like  gold. 

"  Last  iiipht  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring, 
And  to-night  no  moon  we  see!'*1 

Lvngfelloto:  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

S.  Ornamented,  embroidered,  or  inlaid  with  gold. 
"  Thy  golden  coat." 

Shakesp.:  Jlape  of  Lucrece,  205. 
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golden-age 


*4.  Abounding  or  rich  in  gold. 

"  The  learned  pate  ducks  to  thfl  golden  fool." 

Shafffsp..-  Timun  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

5.  Excellent ;  most  valuable  or  precious. 

"  Nestor's  golden  words." 

Shakeap.:  Rap?  <»/  Lucrec?,  1,120. 

6.  Most  favorable. 

"  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people." 

Skakesp..-  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

7.  Most  favorable  or  auspicious  ;  as,  a  golden  op- 
portunity. 

*3.  Fortunate,  happy,  prosperous. 

"  In  Eliza's  golden  days,  a  knight 
Came  on  a  war-horse  sumptuously  attired." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

If  Obvious  compounds :  Golden-cinctured,  golden- 
haired^  golden-hilted,  golden-netted,  golden-rinded , 
golden-shafted,  <fcc. 

golden-age,  s.  The  earliest  period  in  the  myth- 
ological history  of  almost  all  nations,  in  which 
those  then  existing  were  supposed  to  live  in  perfect 
innocence  and  the  enjoyment  of  every  pleasure,  and 
when  the  earth  produced  all  things  necessary  for 
their  support,  comfort,  or  enjoyment  in  the  fullest 
abundance,  and  all  animals  were  at  peace  with 
each  other.  The  Egyptians  believed  in  successive 
conflagrations  and  deluges  occurring  at  uncertain 
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intervals.  These  were  designed  by  the  gods  to 
purify  the  earth  from  guilt.  After  each  of  these 
judgments  man  was  again  so  regenerated  as  to  live 
for  a  time  in  a  state  of  virtue  a_nd  happiness,  after 
which  degeneracy  again  established  itself,  continu- 
ally gaining  strength  till  the  next  catastrophe. 

"  The  golden  age  was  first,  when  man,  yet  new, 
No  rule  but  uncorrupted  Reason  knew  ; 
And,  with  a  native  bent,  did  good  pursue." 

Dryden:  The  Golden  Age. 

golden-apple,  a. 
Sot.:  Citrus  aumntium. 

golden-balls,  s.  pi.  The  three  gilt  balls  sus- 
pended as  a  sign  in  the  front  of  a  pawnbroker's 
place  of  business.  Some  historians  say  they  were 
derived  from  tho  arms  of  Lombardy,  Lombards 
having  been  the  first  bankers  and  moneylenders  in 
London.  Others  credit  a  doctor  with  having  first 
used  tho  three  balls  as  a  sign,  they  being  hung  out 
to  represent  pills. 

golden-beetle, «. 

Entom.:  Various  species  of  Chrysomela,  or  of 
the  family  Chrysomplidn>.  They  are  so  called  from 
their  metallic  luster.  The  color  thus  reflected  is 
generally  golden-green,  scarlet,  azure,  or  blue. 

tgolden-bug, «. 

Entom.:  A  beetle  (Coccinella  septfrnpunctata), 
the  Seven-spotted  Ladybird. 

golden-bull,  s. 

Hist.:  A  bull  having  a  golden  seal,  issued  by  tho 
German  emperor,  Charles  IV.  at  the  Diet  of  Nu- 
remberginl;i5*>.  and  which  became  the  fundamental 
lawof  thoempiro  over  which  ho  ruled.  Other  bulls 
have  also  baen  called  golden  for  a  similar  reason. 

golden-carp,  s.    [GOLD-CARP.] 

golden-chain,  s. 

Bot.:  Tho  Laburnum,  Cytisus  laburnum. 

golden-club,  s. 

.Bot.:  Orontium  aquaticum,  or  the  genus  Oron- 
tiuin  itself. 

golden-crested,  a.  Having  a  crest  or  top-knot 
of  gold  or  of  a  golden  color. 

Golden-crested  wren : 

Ornith.:  Kegulus  cristatu*.  A  beautiful  little 
bird,  the  upper  parts  olive-green ;  the  head  orna- 
mented with  an  orange-yellow  crest,  bordered  with 
black,  whence  it  has  sometimes  been  called  R. 
auricapillus ;  the  lower  parts  yellowish-grey. 
Length  about  3>  J  inches.  It  exists  in  flocks,  often 
along  with  titmice  and  creepers,  in  Urwoods,  re- 
maining all  tho  year  around. 

golden-crown,  s. 

Bot. :  Chrysostemma. 

golden-cup, «. 

Bot. :  Tho  same  as  GOLD-CUP  (•;.  v.). 

golden-eagle, ». 

Ornith.:  Atinila chf ysaetos.    [EAGLE.]  , 

golden-ear,  s. 

Entom.:  A  moth,  Hydraeciu  nictitans,  family 
Apamida?. 

golden-eye,  s. 

Ornith.:  Clangula,  a  genus  of  Anatidse  (Ducks). 

golden-fingered,  a.  Having  golden  fingers  in  a 
figurative  sense. 

"Golden-fingered  Ind." — Marlowe.     (Trench.) 
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golden-fleece,  s. 

Class.  Myth.:  Tlio  fleece  of  cold  taken  from  th? 
ram  on  which  Phryxus  was  transported  through 
the  air  to  Colchis,  aud  in  quest  of  which  the  Argo- 
nauts sailed  under  the  leadership  of  Jason. 

II  Order  of  tike  Golden  Fleece: 

Her.:  An  order  of  knighthood  instituted  in  1429 
by  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  In  process 
of  time  the  operation  of  hereditary  descent  brought 
the  families_  of  Spain  and  Austria  into  t lie  order, 
which  now  is  common  to  botU  these  countries. 

golden- flower,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Chrysanthemum. 

golden-fly, ». 

Entom.:  Chrvsis,  a  genus  of  Hymenoptera,  pos- 
sessed of  metallic  brilliance,  reflected  from  green, 
ruby  tint, &c. 

golden-grease,  s.    A  fee,  a  bribe. 

golden-hair,  s. 

Sot. :  Chri/socoma  comaurea. 

golden-norde,  s. 

Hist.:  The  tribe  of  Mongolian  Tartars,  which 
about  1724 established  itself  in  Southern  Russia. 

golden-knop,  s. 

Entom. :  The  same  as  GOLDEN-BUG  (q.  v.). 

golden-legend,  s.  The  Aurea  legenda  of  the 
middle  ages,  a  work  written  by  James  do  Voragiue, 
Archbishop  of  Genoa,  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  a  hagiology  or  collection  of  lives  of 
saints,  and  descriptions  and  histories  of  festivals. 
A  translation  of  it  was  made  and  printed  by  Caxton 
in  A.  D.  1483.  Longfellow  made  a  portion  of  it 
popular  by  his  poein  of  .the  same  uame. 

golden-lungwort,  s. 

Botany:  Hieracium  aurantiacum,  a  composite 
plant. 

golden-maid,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Crenilabrus  melops;  called  also  the  Gilt- 
head  and  Connor. 

golden-maidenhair,  .-. 

Bot.:  Polytriclmm  commune,  one  of  tho  finest  of 
mosses,  with  almost  woody  steins  aud  large,  firm 
leaves.  It  is  found  on  heaths  aud  mouutaiu  tracts. 
It  is  sometimes  made  into  brooms. 

golden-marcaslte,  s.    An  old  name  for  tin. 

golden-mean,  s. 

I.  Ore/.  Lang.:  A  state  of  competence,  in  which 
one  is  neither  burdened  with  the  cares  of  riches  nor 
depressed  by  the  necessities  of  poverty. 

"  Where'er  he  shines,  oh  Fortune,  gild  the  scene, 
And  angeU  guard  him  in  the  golden-mean ."' 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  147. 

II.  Ethics:     This  term    appears    to   have   been 
adopted  into  tho  English  language  from    Horace 
(Odes  ii.  10,  5),  though  there  the  poet  is  speaking  of 
worldly  circumstances  [I.]  rather  than  of  moral 
duties.    We  find  tho  virtue  of  moderation  taught 
iu  Hesiod,  and  Cooke  renders  the  passage : 

"Let  every  action  prove  «  mean  confessed 
A  moderation  is  in  till  the  best." 

Similar  teaching  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the  latter  lays  it  down  in 
his  Ethics  that  every  virtue  is  a  mean  between  two 
.vices, 
golden-mole,  s. 

Zool. :  Chrysochloris  aureu<t,  one  of  the  Talpidae 
(Moles).  The  hairs  of  the  fur  so  disperse  the  light 
as  to  produce  metallic  reflections.  It  is  found  in 
Africa. 

golden-mouse-ear,  s. 

Bot.:  A  composite  plant,  Hieracium  pilosella, 
called  in  books  the  Common  Mouse-ear  Hawkweed. 
[HAWKWEED,  HIERACIUM. J 

'golden-mouthed,  a. 

1.  Eloquent :  a  translation  of  the  Gr.  chryaostomos, 
whence  the  name  Chrysostom.  from  chry»o8~gold, 
and  stoma~a  mouth. 

2.  Musical,  melodious. 

"A  cry  of  love  thfit  rang 
As  from  a  trumpet  gulttrti-Tnviittied." 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristnitn  o/  Lyunesse,  viii. 

golden-number,  s. 

Chron.:  A  number,  so  called  from  being  marked 
in  ancient  calendars  in  lettersof  gold.  It  indicated 
the  number  of  any  year  in  the  cycle  of  the  moon. 
After  every  nineteen  years  the  various  aspects  of 
the  moon  aro  within  an  hour  the  same  as  they  were 
when  the  cycle  commenced.  This  was  known  at  an 
early  period,  and  tho  nineteen  years'lunar  cycle  was 
adopted  B.  C.  433.  To  find  the  golden  number  of 
any  particular  year,  make  the  accepted  time  of  our 
Lord's  birth  B.  C.  4,  the  first  year  or  a  cycle;  add 
one  to  the  year  for  which  the  golden  number  ^is 
required,  aud  divide  by  twenty  ;  the  quotient  will 
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bo  the  number  of  lunar  cycles  from  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  will  be  the 
golden  number. 

golden-pert,  s. 

Bot.:  (t'nttinlii  aurea. 

golden-pheasant,  s. 

Ornith. :    [GOLD-PHEASANT. ] 

golden-pippin,  s.  \  species  of  apple,  so  named 
from  its  color. 

golden-robin,  «. 

Urnith. :  The  Baltimore  Oriole. 

golden-rod, «. 

Bot.:  (1)  Solidago  virgaurea,  or  tno  genus  Soli- 
dago  ;  (2)  Leontice  Chrysoyonum ;  (3)  The  genus 

Bosru. 

II  Rayless  Golden-rod  is  the  American  name  for 
Bigelovia ;  Golden-rod  tree,  or  Tree  golden-rod,  is 
Bosea  Yervomora. 

golden-rose, s.  A  roseof  gold, orgilded, supposed 
to  represent  by  its  gold,  its  odor,  and  its  balm,  tho. 
Godhead,  the  body,  and  tho  soul  of  tho  Redeemer. 
It  was  sent  at  intervals  by  the  Pope  to  sovereign-; 
supposed  to  be  more  loyal  than  others  to  the  Holy 
See.  Among  those  sent  were  one  to  Henry  VIII..  in 
1510;  one  to  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony,  in  1519, 
to  wean  him  from  friendship  with  Luther;  to 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  in  1572,  just  after  the  "  ma-^a- 
creof  St.  Bartholomew ;"  one  to  the  Queen  of  Spain 
in  1868 ;  and  more  recently  to  Eugenie,  while  Em- 
press of  the  French. 

golden-rule,  s. 

*1.  Arith. :  A  rule,  so  called  on  account  of  its  ex- 
cellent use  in  arithmetic,  and  especially  in  ordinary 
calculations,  by  which  numbers  are  found  in  cer- 
tain proportions— viz.,  having  three  numbers  given 
to  find  a  fourth  number  in  proportion.  (Hutton  : 
Math.  Diet.)  [PROPORTION,  RULE  OF  THREE.} 

2.  Morals:  The  rule  laid  down  by  Jesus  in  tho 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  stated  by  Him  to  be  the 
law  and  the  prophets — i.  €.,  a  summary  of  their 
teaching:  "Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  yo  even  so  to 
them"  (Matt.  vii.  12).  This  rule,  almost  axiomatic 
to  a  mind  of  keen  moral  sensitiveness,  had  already 
been  "examined  and  adopted  as  a  standard  of 
ethics  by  westerns  like  Socrates  and  easterns  like 
Theng-tsen,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Confucius, 
some  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  lat- 
ter tells  us  Toen-kousy  asked,  Is  there  a  word  in  the 
language  which  is  of  itself  enough  for  a  guide  for 
our  life?  The  wise  man  answered,  There  is;  the 
word  Chon,  of  which  the  meaning  is  that  what  we 
would  should  not  bo  doiio  to  us  let  us  not  do  to 
others." 

golden-samphire,  *. 

Bot. :  Innla  crithmoides. 

golden-saxifrage,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Chrysosplenium. 

*golden-s!opt,  a.    Wearing  gold  buskin?. 

golden-sulphide,  s.    [GOLDEX-SOT-PHI-RET.] 

golden-sulphuret,  s.  [Golden  Sul})huret  of  An- 
timony.] 

Golden  Snlphuret  of  Antimony  : 

Chem.:  Sulphur  antimonii  duration.  Pentasul- 
phide  of  antimony,  Sb2S5. 

golden-swift,  s. 

Entom. :  A  moth,  Hepialus  humuli,  family  Hepi- 
alid*. 

golden-teeth,  s.  pi.  The  teeth  of  herbivorous 
animals  coated,  as  they  sometimes  are,  with  a  yel- 
low precipitate.  (Rosaiter.) 

golden-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Scolymus,  (2)  Protect  scolymtts. 

golden-tressed,  a.  Having  fair  or  golden-col- 
ored tresses;  golden-haired;  (fig.)  shining  with 
bright  rays. 

"And  caused  the  golden-tressed  sun 
All  the  day  long  his  course  to  run." 

lUiltun:  Trans,  of  Psalm  cxxxvi. 

golden-trumpeter,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  South  American  bird,  tho  Agami 
(Psophia  crepitans),  which  emits  a  deep,  rough 
sound,  suggesting  that  of  a  trumpet.  [AGAMI.] 

golden-wasps,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  One  of  tho  popular  names  for  the  hymen- 
opterous  genus  Chrysis,  or  the  family  of  which  it  is 
the  type.  They  are  not  genuine  wasps,  one  differ- 
ence between  the  twobeingthat  tho  wasps  proper 
have  a  sting,  and  the  "golden  wasps  only  an 
ovipositor.  [CHRYSIDID.E,  CHKYSIS.] 

golden-wedding,  s.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
a  wedding,  which  is  usually  observed  with  more 
than  ordinary  festivity.  The  presents  given  to  the 
couple  should  all  bo  of  gold. 

golden-winged,  a.  Having  wings  of  gold,  or  of 
a  gold  color. 
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golden- Y, «. 

Entoin.:  Plusia  iota. 

golden-yellow,  s. 

Bot.,  <Cc. :  Pure  yellow,  duller  than  lemon-colored, 
and  bright.  It  corresponds  co  the  Latin  aureus  or 
aurat us,  and  to  the  Greek  chi-ysos ;  in  Lat.  and  Eng. 
composition,  chryso-.  (Lindley,  <tc.) 

'gold-en-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  golden;  -ly.]  Splen- 
didly, excellently,  delightfully. 

"Jaques  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report  speaks  yold- 
enly  of  his  profit."— Shtikesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

"gold  -en-ness,  ».  [English  golden:  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  golden  or  golden-colored. 

"It  threw  tip  its  outline  against  the  wonderful  green- 
ness, blueness,  ooldenitess  of  the  sky." — J/rs.  oliphant: 
Primrose  J-ath,  ii.  145. 

gold  -er,  s.    [GOLADEB.] 

'gold-fah,    a.    [A.  S.  goldfdh.\     Golden;   gold- 
•colored. 
gold  -finch,  *gold-f  ynch,  'gold-fynche,  s. 

I.  Literally: 

Ornith. :  Carduelis  clegans,  a  well-known  bird  be- 
longing to  the  family  FringillitUe,  and  the  sub- 
family FringiJlinH1.  Bill  palo  horn  colored,  the  tip 
black,  the  circumference  at  its  base  crimson,  nape 
of  the  neck  white ;  the  top  of  the  head,  carpal  por- 
tions of  the  wing,  the  smaller  wing  coverts,  and 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  primaries  black;  back 
and  rump  dusky  brown,  greater  wing  coverts,  and 
part  of  the  expanse  of  the  others,  gamboge  yellow ; 
under  surface  of  the  body  dull  white.  It  feeds  on 
the  seeds  of  thistles  and  other  plants.  It  sings  very 
sweetly.  Its  nest  is  neatly  built  of  moss,  twigs, 
roots,  &c.,  and  is  lined  with  wool.  It  is  situated  in 
bushes,  hedges,  or  apple  or  pear  trees  in  orchards. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  spotted  with  purple  and 
.brown. 

"A  goldfinch  there  I  saw,  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  'hopped  from  side  to  side." 
J>ryden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  106. 

II.  Fig,:  A  sovereign,  so  called  from  its  yellow 
color.    (Slang  Diet.) 

g61d  -fln-nf,  gold  -sln-nf ,  8.  [Eng.  gold,  and 
finny.  Etym.  of  sinny  doubtful.  Can  it  have  come 
f rom/ of  gold-finny,  printed  in  old  characters  and 
misread  sVJ 

Ichthyol.:  Crenilabrus  norwegicus  or  cornubicus. 
It  is  yellowish-green,  darker  on  the  back,  with 
longitudinal  lines  of  a  deeper  color  on  the  sides, 
and  a  black  spot  on  each  side  near  the  base  of  the 
tail.  Length,  threeor  four  inches.  It  is  also  called 
the  Corkwing.  [GOLDSINNY.] 

gold-fish,  gold  -en-fish,  s.    [Eng.  gold,  golden, 

Ichthyol. :  Cyprinus  auratus,  a  well-known  fish, 
which,  when  mature,  is  of  a  golden-red  color, 
though  it  is  nearly  black  when  young.  It  is  a 
native  of  China.  It  is  called  also,  though  rarely, 
the  gold  or  golden  carp. 

'gold  -hoard,  'gold  -hord,  s.  [A.  S.  goldhord.] 
A  treasure. 

"Deorewurthe  ouer  alle  goldhordes." — Ancren  Rivile 
p.  342. 

*gold'-h6use,  *golde-hows,  s.  [Eng.  gold,  and 
house.]  A  treasury. 

"The  kyng  to  hys  goldehows  toke  hys  way."— .VS.,  in 
Balliwell,  p.  408. 

gold -Ie,  s.  [Eng.  gold;  -ie—  -y.]  A  local  name 
given  to  the  goldfinch  (q.  v.). 

gold  -I  locks,  gold  -Ie-l6cks,  gold -jMScks,  s. 

[Eng.  gold  or  goldie,  and  locks.  ] 

Bot.:  Various  plants,  or  plant  genera.  Specially, 
(1)  Linosyris  or  Chrysocoma,  (2)  Helichrysum 
Stcechas,  (3)  Ranunculus  auricomus,  (4)  Bymeno- 
phyllum  tunbridgense. 

gold -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  gold ;  suff .  -ing.]  A  sort  of 
apple. 

gold'-In?,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  goldings(f).] 

Bot. :  Chrysanthemum  segetum. 

*gold'-Ish,  *gold-isshe,  a.  [Eng.  gold;  -ish.] 
Resembling  or  like  gold. 

"  Al  is  not  golde  that  shynethe  goldisshe  hewe." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  190. 

gold  -la$e,  s.  [Eng.  gold,  and  lace.]  A  kind  of 
lace  made  of  gold  wire,  flattened  between  two 
polished  steel  rollers,  into  a  ribbon  which  is  twisted 
round  a  core  of  silk. 

gold  -la.9ed,  a.  [Eng.  gold,  and  laced.]  Orna- 
mented or  embroidered  with  goldiace. 

gold-leaf,  8.  [Eng.  gold,  and  leaf.]  Fine  gold 
beaten  into  thin  leaves.  A  small  percentage  of  sil- 
ver and  copper  is  added  to  the  gold  for  beating, 
about  l'/i  per  cent,  of  alloy.  The  ingot  is  rolled  into 
a  ribbon  by  repeated  passage  between  rollers,  and 
this  ribbon  has  a  thickness  of  8Jn  of  an  inch,  a  sur- 
face of  five  hundred  square  inches  to  an  ounce  of 
gold.  It  is  then  cut  into  pieces  of  about  an  inch 
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square,  placed  between  pieces  of  goldbeater's  skin 
four  inches  square,  and  beaten  with  a  ponderous 
hammer  on  a  smooth  marble  slab  until  the  gold  has 
thinned  and  expanded  to  the  size  of  the  vellum. 
Each  piece  of  gold  is  then  again  divided  into  four, 
placed  between  pieces  of  goldbeater's  skin  as  before, 
and  again  beaten  till  it  expands  to  the  size  of  the 
skin.  A  third  and  a  fourth  beating  follow,  until  the 
gold  has  been  reduced  to  the  necessary  degree  of 
thinness.  The  hammers  vary  in  degrees  of  heavi- 
ness. [GoLDBEATEB's-HAMMEH.J  An  ounce  of  gold 
in  the  form  of  a  cube,  5'i  lines  in  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness  can  be  so  extended  by  the  goldbeaters 
as  to  cover  a  surface  of  more  than  l,466!i  square 
feet. 

goldleaf-electroscope, «. 

Elect.  Mach.:  An  instrument  for  ascertaining,  by 
means  of  goldleaf,  the  presence  of  electricity  in  a 
body.  There  is  a  tubular  glass  shade  standing  on  a 
metallic  foot  in  contact  with  the  ground.  In  the 
tubulure  of  the  shade,  the  neck  of  which  is  coated 
with  insulating  varnish,  there  fits  a  metal  rod, 
terminating  at  the  upper  extremity  in  a  knob,  and 
holding  at  the  lower  end  two  narrow  strips  of  gold- 
leaf.  The  air  in  the  interior  is  dried  by  quicklime 
or  chloride  of  calcium.  When  the  knob  is  touched 
with  a  body  charged  with  positive  or  negative  elec- 
tricity the  leaves  diverge.  To  ascertain  the  kind  of 
electricity  requires  a  more  intricate  process. 

*gold'-less,  a.  [Eng.  gold;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
gold. 

gold  -ney,  gold  -nf ,  s.     [Eng.  golden,  and  suff. 

Ichthy.:  The  Golden  Wrasse  (Crenilabrtts  tinea). 
It  is  one  of  the  fishes  called  the  Gilthead  (q.  v.) . 

"The  gcldny  of  Cilicia,  Chios  scallops."— Hasten  An 
Extasie,  p.  94. 

gold  -sln-njf,  s.    [GOLDFIXXY.] 

^[  Jagos  goldsinny :  Crenilabrus^  rupestris.  Its 
prevailing  color  is  orange,  sometimes  with  green 
above. 

gold  -  smith,  'gold  -  smeth,  'gold  -  smithe, 
*gqld-smyth,  s.  [A.  S.  goldsmith;  O.  H.  Ger.  gold- 
smid;  Dut.  goudsmid;  \cel.yullsmidhr;  Dan.&  Sw. 
guldsmed.] 

1.  An  artisan  who  manufactures  articles  in  gold ; 
a  worker  in  gold. 

"I  promised  your  presence  and  the  chain. 
But  neither  chain  nor  goldsmith  came  to  me." 

Sltakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

*2.  A  banker ;  one  who  managed  the  money  mat- 
ters of  others. 

"  I  am  a  goldsmith,  and  live  by  lending  money  as  well  as 
by  selling  plate." — Scott:  Fortunes  of  Hiael,  ch.  iv. 

goldsmith-beetle,  s. 

ZoOl.:  A  large  bright-yellow  beetle,  plentiful  in 
many  parts  of  this  country.  (Cotalpa  lanigera.) 

*g61d'-smlth-ry\  e.  [Eng.  goldsmith;  -ry.]  Gold- 
smith's work. 

"Of  coldsmithry,  of  browdyng,  and  of  steel." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,498. 

gold -stick,  s.  [Eng. gold,  and  slick.]  A  court 
ofhcial,  so  called  from  the  gilt  rod  or  wand  borne  by 
him  when  in  attendance  on  the  sovereign  on  state 
occasions. 

gold-thread,  s.    [Eng.  gold,  and  thread.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Aflatted,  silver-gilt  wire,  wrapped, 
or  laid  on  a  thread  of  yellow  silk  by  twisting  with' 
a  wheel  or  bobbins ;  also  called  gold-wire  or  spun- 
gold. 

2.  Bot. :    Coptis  trifolia,  a  ranunculaceous  ever- 
green, so  called  from  its  yellow  fibrous  roots. 

gold  -wire,  s.  [English  gold,  and  wire.]  Gold 
reduced  to  the  form  of  wire.  Goldwire,  so  called, 
has  usually  a  core  of  silver,  and  is  made  by  prepar- 
ing a  round  bar  of  silver,  plating  it  thickly  with 
gold,  and  then  drawing  it  through  a  series  of  holes 
of  gradually  decreasing  diameter.  The  gold  may  be 
iJn  of  the  thickness  of  the  silver  at  first,  and  shares 
all  its  mutations  in  the  drawing,  retaining  the  same 
relative  thickness. 

gold  -y'-lBcks,  s.    [GOLDILOCKS.] 

gold  -f-locked,  a.  [En*,  qoldy,  lock  (s);-«f.l 
Golden-haired;  having  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
auburn  hair. 

"Thence  it  fled  forth,  and  made  quick  transmigration 
To  goldy-locked  Euphorbus." 

Jien  Jonson:  The  Fox,  i.  1. 

*gOl-et,  s.  [Fr.  goulet;  Prov.  golet,  a  dimin.of 
O.  Fr.  gole,  qoule=the  throat;  Lat.  gula.]  [GUL- 
LET.]  The  throat  or  gullet. 

"  Throwghe  golet  and  gorgere  he  hurltz  hym  ewyne." 
Morte  Artliure,  1,772. 

golf,  *goif,  'goiff,  *gouff,  3.  [Dut.  kolf=SL  club 
to  strike  balls  with  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  frf5//r=a  clap- 
per of  a  bell,  a  bolt;  kylfa=a  club;  Ger.  kolbe=a 
club,  a  mace.] 


Golias 

1.  A  game  extensively  played  in  Scotland,  and  of 
late  years  introduced  into  this  country.  It  is  played 
with  club-headed  sticks  and  very  hard  small  balls, 
on  a  largo  common  or  down,  technically  called 
links,  in  which  small  holes  have  been  made  at  dis- 
tances of  from  100  to  500  yards  apart,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  ground.  The  game,  which  may 
bo  played  by  two  persons,  or  by  four  (two  against 
two),  consists  in  driving  the  ball  into  each  of  the 
holes  in  succession  in  as  few  strokes  as  possible; 
the  side  making  the  round,  that  is,  placing  his  or 
their  ball  in  each  hole  successively  in  the  fewest 
strokes,  winning  the  game. 

"That  the  futball  and  golf  be  vtterly  cryit  downe,  and 
not  to  be  vsit."— Act  Jos.  II.  (1457),  c.  11. 

*2.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

'She  lends  me  a  fjotif,  and  tells  me  I'm  douf, 
I'll  never  be  like  her  last  goodman." 

A.  Xieol:  Poems  (1739),  p.  53. 

golf-club,  s. 

1.  The  club  used  in  playing  golf.     There  are  vari- 
ous sorts,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended;  as,  the  driver,  the  putter,  the  spoon, 
&c. 

2.  A  club  or  association  formed  for  the  practice 
and  promotion  of  golfing. 

*golfe,  *goulfe,  s.  [Icel.  golf;  Dut.  gulv.]  A  mow, 
stack,  or  heap  of  hay,  corn,  &c. 

" Golfe  ot  come.    Archonium." — Prompt.  Parv. 
golf -er,  *gow-fer,  s.   [Eng.  golf;  -er.]   A  player 
at  golf. 

"  Driving  their  baws  f  rae  whin  or  tee, 
There's  no  nae  yowfer  to  be  seen." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  205. 

golf -Ing,  s.  [English  golf;  -ing.']  The  act  or 
science  of  playing  at  golf. 

*Gol  -g6-tha,  «.  [Gr.  Golgotha,  from  Arameean 
Gulgalta;  Heb.  Gulgoleth=  a  skull  (Luke  xxiii.  33), 
or  the  place  of  a  skull  (Matt,  xxvii.  33,  Mark  xv.  22. 
John  xix.  17).]  A  charnel-house. 

Go  -II  ard,  *gol-i-ar-deis,  *gol-y-ar-deys,  s. 

[GOLIA9.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  the  authors  of  the  poems  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Golias  (q.  v.),  hence  generally  a 
writer  of  satirical  poetry ;  a  satirist. 

"  The  Ooliards  became  a  kind  of  monkish  rhapsodists, 
the  companions  and  rivals  of  the  jongleurs  (the  reciters 
of  the  merry  and  licentious  tableaux)." — Milman:  Latin 
Christianity,  ii.  189. 

Go  -11-ard-Sr-y,  s.  [GOLIAS.] 
Ch.  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  the  seriesof  satirical 
Latin  poems  directed  against  the  abuses  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Wright 
considers  them  to  have  been  the  immediate  pred- 
ecessors, and  in  some  sense  the  cause,  of  the 
Crede  of  Piers  the  Ploughman  and  of  the  writings 
of  Wycliffo,  and  thus  to  have  contributed  to  the 
Reformation.  From  a  classical  standpoint,  the 
majority  of  them  are  generally  below  criticism ; 
from  a  moral  point  of  view  they  are  vigorous  and 
healthy,  though  in  studying  them  nineteenth-cent- 
ury readers  must  bear  in  mind  the  great  jealousy  of 
monastic  orders  which  has  in  all  ages  existed  among 
the  secular  clergy,  and  the  tendency  in  minds  ec- 
clesiastical to  exaggerate  into  grave  sins  what  ordi- 
nary' men  would  be  inclined  to  consider  as  mere 
peccadilloes.  With  this  preface,  a  few  lines  from 
the  Invective  of  Golias  against  the  Cistercians  may 
bo  quoted : 

"  Nil  nisi  preesentia  sitiunt  aut  quaerunt ; 
Farciunt  marsupia,  metunt  qua?  non  serunt ; 
Pauperum  penuriasese  ditaverunt 
Sataua?  mancipia  sunt  et  sempe,r  erunt." 
Occasionally  Golias  seems  to  have  relinquished  his 
moral  mission,  and  to  have  degenerated  into  a  con- 
vivial rhymester;    of  this  style  examples  may  be 
found  in  Longfellow's  Golden  Legend  (iy.),  where 
Lucifer,  disguised  as  a  friar,  finds  admission  to  the 
refectory.    These  verses  are  genuine  products  of  the 
late  Middle  Ages.    A  less-known  example  from  the 
Confeseio  Golias  runs  thus : 

"  Mihi  nunquam  spiritus  poetriee  datur 
Nisi  tune  cum  fuerit  venter  bene  satur 
Cum  in  arce  cerebri  Bacchus  dominatur 
In  me  Phoebus  irruitet  miranda  fatur." 
These  poems  are  rhymed,  but  now  and  again  there 
crops  up  evidence  that  the  writer  was  capable  of 
better  things.    For    example,    in    the  Prcedicatio 
Golite  one  meets  with  lines  like  these: 

"  Et  ne  forte  cogita  'Vivam  decera  annis 
Tune  me  vilioribus  castigabo  pnnnis, 
Cum  induar  vestibus  Pauli  vet  Joannis;' " 

and  thon,  by  a  marvelous  compensation,  a  dainty 
classic  gem : 

"Sic  expectat  rusticus,  sed  defluat  amnis," 
which,  by  its  brilliance, almost  compensates  for  the 
tawdriness  of  the  setting. 

Go  -11-aa,  s.    [For  etym,  see  def.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  name  under  which  certain  satir- 
ical poems  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  were  given  to 
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the  world  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Many  of  them 
have  been  attributed  to  Walter  do  Mapes,  though 
there  is  little  ground  for  this  opinion.  Wright  con- 
siders Golias  to  be  a  pseudonym,  "  apparently  from 
yula,  and  having  nothing  in  common  with  the 
French  gaillard.  (LatinPwms  attributed  to  frui- 
ter de  Mapes,  xii.)  Du  Oange,  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  Golias  was  a  real  personage,  quotes 
Silvester  Giraldus : 

"Parasitus  quidam  Golias  nomine  .  .  .  qui  Gulias 
melius,  quia  gulae  et  crapulfe  per  omnia  deditus,  dici 
potuit." — Speculum  Ecclesio?,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  xvi. 

The  balance  of  testimony,  however,  inclines  to  the 
view  advanced  by  Wright : 

"  Golinas,  the  burlesque  representative  df  the  clerical 
order,  the  instrument  through  which  their  vices  were 
satirized." — Wright:  Latin  Poems  attributed  to  Walter  de 
Mapes,  xii. 

G6-H  -ath,  s.  [Hebrew  Goleath=ibe  celebrated 
giant  of  Gath  whom  David  slew  (1  Sam.  xv.  1-54).] 
(For  def.  see  compound.) 

goliath-beetle,  s. 

Entom.:  A  huge  lamellicorn  beetle,  GoHathus 
giganteus.  It  comes  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

g6  ll-ath'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  goliath(us),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Entom.:  A  family  of  lamellicorn  beetles.  The 
chin  is  large,  broad,  and  covers  the  jaws.  [GOLI- 
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gp-11  -a-thus,  gO-11  -ath,  s.  [GoHathus  is  the 
Latinized  form  of  Heb.  goliath  (q.  v.).] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family.  [GOLI- 
ATH-BEETLE.] The  hood  is  deeply  two-lobed,  the 
segments  resembling  two  horns. 

*go-ll-one,  *go-ly-on,  *gu-ll-on,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  Prob.  from  O.  Fr.  goule=the  throat.] 
A  collar. 

gol-lach  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Gael,  gobhlach- 
forked.]  A  name  applied  to  the  earwig,  and  to 
several  species  of  beetle. 

*goll'-sheaf,  s.  [Etymol.  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful ;  Eng.  sheaf.']  Apparently  a  sheaf  of  dry,  with- 
ered corn ;  hence,  anything  of  little  use  or  weight. 

"All  the  rest  of  the  articles  [i.  e.,  of  accusation]  were 
gollshearei  that  went  out  in  a  sudden  blaze." — Racket: 
Life  of  Williams,  pt.  ii.,  p.  92. 


*go-lo«-shoe,  s. 
overshoe. 


[GALOCHE.]     A  galoche;    an 


gii-loshe',  />.  [GALOCHE.]  An  overshoe,  now 
generally  made  of  vulcanized  india-rubber. 

golt-schut,  s.  A  name  colloquially  used  for  a 
small  ingot  of  gold. 

*g5m  (1),  *gome,  *gume,  s.  [A.  S.  guma;  Icel. 
gumi ;  O.  S.  gumo:  O.  H.  Ger.  gomo ;  Dut.  bruidegom ; 
Sw.  brudgum ;  Dan.  brudgom.]  A  man,  a  person. 
[BBIDEGBOOM.] 

06  -mar-ite§,  s.  pi.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 
Ch.  Hist. :  The  followers  of  Francis  Gomar,  who 
was  born  at  Bruges  on  January  30. 1563,  and  in  1594 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Leyden,  ob- 
taining as  his  colleague  in  1603  the  celebrated 
Arminius.  Gomar  was  strongly  Calvinistic,  and 
opposed  the  views  of  his  associate  with  much  zeal. 
When  Arminius,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  pre- 
sented a  remonstrance  to  the  States-General, 
Gomar  and  his  followers  came  out  so  strongly  on 
the  other  side  that  they  were  called  Anti-Remon- 
strants. Gomar  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Dort 
in  1618,  and  there  and  elsewhere  was  so  distinctly 
the  leader  of  the  Calvinistic  opponents  of  Arminius 
that  the  Anti-Remonstrants  were  often  called  Go- 
marl  tes. 

go  mash  ta,  go-mash -tab,  subst.  [Hind.au- 
mashta.]  An  agent,  a  factor,  a  commissioner. 
(Anglo-Indian.} 

gom  -bo,  gom-bant,  s.    [GOBBO.] 

*gome  (l),  s.   [GOMME  (!),«.] 

"A.  gome;  vni  a  godmoder."— Cathol.  Anglicum. 

gome  (2), «.    [GOM  (l).] 

*gome  (3).  *gom  (2),  «.    [Icel.  gaumr;  O.  H.  Ger. 
gouma;  O.  Dut.  goom.]    Care,  attention,  notice. 
"Thereof  nemath  gome." 

Sir  Feriimbras,  1,745. 

*gome  (5),  s.  [Coon  (2),  «.]  The  black  grease 
which  accumulates  on  the  axle  of  a  cart-wheel. 

Go-mel -sa,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic  (?).  Cf.Arab. 
ghammaz  =  a  taleoearer ;  ghamz  =  making  a  sign 
with  the  eye ;  ghamztt  =  an  amorous  glance,  &c. ; 
also  jamus—z  buff  alo ;  jtimax  ul  awwal= the  fifth 
month  of  the  Arabian  year.] 

Astron. ;  A  star,  called  also  Cant's  Minoris. 

go  -mer  (1),  s.  [Sept.  Gr.  gomor;  Heb.  omer, 
homer,  gomer,  or  ghomer.  There  is  no  consonant  in 
English  exactly  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  letter 
with  which  the  word  commences.  It  may  be  pro- 
nounced gh  or  g  or  h,  or  be  left  unpronounced. 
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Gomer  is  therefore  another  spelling  for  homer  oc- 
curring  in  Lev.  xxvii.  16,  Isa.  v.  10,  Ezek.  xlv.  11, 14, 
and  Hosea  iii.  2,  and  omer  found  in  Exod.  xvi.  16- 

36.]      [HOMER.] 

g5  -mer  (2),  s.    [Named  after  its  inventor.]. 

Ordn. :  A  form  of  chamber  in  ordnance,  consist- 
ing of  a  conical  narrowing  of  the  bore  toward  the 
inner  end. 

gSm -er-Il,  gom -rell,  gam-phrel,  s.  &  a. 
[Etym.  doubtfuh] 

A.  Asstibst.:  A  fool,  a  blockhead. 

"Amaist  as  silly  as  our  auld  daft  laird  here  and  his 
gomerits  o*  sons." — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  As  adj.:  Foolish,  stupid. 

*gom-man,  s.  [A  contraction  of  godsman  or 
goodman.]  A  godfather. 

*gomme,  s.  [An  abbreviated  form  of  gommer 
(q.  v.).] 

"  Commere.  A  she-gossip  or  godmother;  a  gomme." — 
Cotgrare. 

gom  -me-lln,  s.     [Fr.  gommeline.] 

Chem.,  ttc. :  The  same  as  Dextrine  (q.  v.).  Called 
also  Starch-gum  and  Fruit-gum.  (Spon.) 

*gom  -mer,  s.    [GAMMEE.] 

gSm -phl-a,  s.  [Gr.  gomphos=a  bolt:  named 
from  the  shape  of  the  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ochnaceee.  The  bitter  root  and 
leaves  of  Gomphia  angustifolia  are  given  in  Mala- 
bar in  a  decoction  of  milk  or  water  as  a  tonic, 
stomachic,  and  anti-emetic.  G.  herasperma  and  G. 
Jabotapita  are  taken  as  medicinal  bitters  in  Brazil. 
The  oil  of  G.  parviflora  is  used  in  that  country  in 
salads.  (Lindleij.) 

gom  ptu-a'-Sis,  8.    [GT.gomphiasis— toothache.] 

Path.;  Looseness  of  the  molar  or  other  teeth  in 
their  sockets. 

gom-ph.6  Car'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  gomphos=&  bolt,  and 
iarpos= fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadacese,  tribe  Asclepia- 
dece  verce.  The  leaves  of  Gomphocarpus  fruticosus, 
called  in  Syria  Argel  or  Arghel,  are  used  to  adulter- 
ate senna. 

g5mph-O9'-er-as,  s.  [Gr.  gomphos=a.  bolt,  and 
X:era8=a  horn.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Cephalopods,  family  Ortho- 
ceratidBB.  There  are  many  species  from  the  Lower 
Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous  formations. 

tgom  -ph6-llte,  «.  [Gr.  gomphos=a  bolt,  and 
lithos=a  stone.] 

Petrol.  <$;  Geol.:  The  name  given  by  Brongniart 
to  conglomerate  rocks  of  Tertiary  age,  called  in 
Switzerland  Nagelflue. 

gom  ph6-16  -bl-um,  s.  [Gr.  gomphos=a  bolt, 
and  Jo6os=(l)  the  lobe  of  the  ear ;  (2)  a  legume.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Podalyrieae.  Stamens  ten,  free — »'.  e.,  not  united 
into  two  bundles.  About  thirty  species  are  known, 
all  from  Australia.  Gompholobium  uncinatum  is 
said  to  be  poisonous  to  sheep. 

gomph-6-n6  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  gomphos=a  bolt,  and 
Jie»»a=that  which  is  spun,  yarn.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Diatomaceae.  Kutzing  enumer- 
ated thirty  species.  Gomphunema  berkeleii  is  com- 
mon in  spring  in  brooks,  occurring  as  cushion-like 
gelatinous  masses,  adhering  to  stones. 

gom-pho  S.IS,  s.  [Gr.  gomphosis=(l)  a  bolting 
together;  (2)  see  definition.] 

Anat. :  A  kind  of  articulation  or  impaction  by 
which  the  roots  of  teeth  aro  implanted  in  their  sock- 
ets. Quain  considers  that  this  should  not  be  reck- 
oned among  the  articulations. 

gom-phre  -na,  s.  [Altered  from  Lat.  gromphasna 
=  a  kind  of  amaranth,  probably  Amaranthus  tri- 
color.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Gomphreneee 
(q.  v.).  The  species  are  called,  from  the  rotundity 
of  their  flowers,  Globe  Amaranths.  The  best-known 
is  Gomphrena  globosa.  If  its  heads  of  flowers  are 
gathered  before  they  are  too  far  advanced,  they  will 
retain  their  beauty  for  years.  G.  officiualis  and  G. 
macroceph-ala  are  used  in  Brazil  in  intermittent 
fever,  colic,  diarrhoea,  <fec.  Their  root  is  considered 
a  stimulating  tonic. 

gom-phre  -ne-aa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. gompli,ren(a) , 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Amarantbaceee. 

go-mu  -tl,  go-mfl  -to,  s.   [Malayan.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  Areng  Palm,  Snguerus  saccharifer, 
common  in  the  southern  Asiatic  islands. 

2.  Comni.:  The  same  as  GOMOTI-FIBEB  (q.  v.). 
gomuti-flber,  s. 

Comm. :  The  fiber  of  the  Gomuti,  or  Areng.  It  is 
derived  from  the  leaf-stalks  which  it  surrounds,  is 
black,  and  like  horsehair.  It  is  used  for  cordage, 
for  thatching,  &c.  It  is  called  also  Ejoo. 

gon  -ads,  s.pl.  The  generative  glands ;  thegerm 
glands. 


gonfalon 

gon  -a-gra,  s.  [Gr.  gonagra,  see  def.,  from  gonu- 
=  the  knee,  aud  agra  =  a  catching.] 

Pathol. :  '  The  name  given  by  the  old  (irook 
physicians  to  gout  in  the  knee.  (Parr,  Tanner,  &c.y 

gon-a-kle,  s.    [Ah  African  word.] 

Bot. :  Acacia  Adansonli.    It  yields  good  timber. 

*gon,  v.  i.    [Go,  i).] 

go-nan  -gl-um,  s.  [Greek  3o«os=offspring,  seedr 
and  anggeton=i\  vessel.] 

Zo6L:  The  cliitinous  roceptaclo  in  which  the  re- 
productive buds  of  certain  hydrozoa  are  produced. 

gon  -d6-la.  *gon-dole,  *gun-da-loe,  s.  [Ital. 
dimin.  of  gonda— a  boat;  from  Gr.  kondu  —  a  drink- 
ing-vessel,  from  the  shape.] 

1.  A  Venetian  boat.    A  gondola  of  middle  size  is 
thirty  feet  long,  four  feet  beam,  and  is  rowed  by  ono 
man,  known  as  a  gondolier,  standing  at  the  stern  and 
using  one  car,  or  by  two  men,  one  at  each  end,  both 
using  a  single  oar.    It  has  seats  amidships,  some  of 
which  have  covers.    In  Venice  they  are  all  painted 
black.    The  stem  and  stern  rise  in  pointed  eleva- 
tions, the  former  being  surmounted  by  the  fcrro,  a 
bright  iron  cleaver. 

2.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  for  carrying  produce  and 
goods. 

3.  A  railway-platform  car,  with  low  or  no  sides. 
*gSn'-d6-let,  s.    [A  dimin.  from  gondola  (q.  v.).J 

A  little  gondola.    (Moore.) 

gon-dft-lier,  *gun-de  lier.s.  [Ital.  gondoliere.] 
A  man  that  rows  a  gondola. 

gone,  *gon,pa.par.  &a.    TGo,  t'.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Departed,  moved,  or  started  away. 

2.  Dead,  departed,  deceased. 

"A  dog,  that  has  his  nose  held  in  the  vapor,  loses  all 
signs  of  life;  but  carried  into  the  air,  or  thrown  into  a. 
lake,  recovers,  if  not  quite  gone." — Adtlison:  On  Italy. 

3.  Departed ;  lost. 

"Speech  is  confined  to  the  living,  and  imparted  to  only 
those  that  are  in  presence,  and  is  transient  and  [/u»if."— 
Holder;  On  the  Classics. 

4.  Ruined,  undone. 

"He  must  know  His  none  of  ypur  daughter  nor  my 
sister;  we  are  gone  else." — Shukesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

5.  Advanced ;  forward  in  procress. 

"I  have  known  sheep  cured  of  the  rot,  when  they  have- 
not  been  far  gone  with  it,  only  by  being  put  into  broom- 
lands." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

II.  Archery :  Applied  to  an  arrow  shot  beyond  the 
mark. 

gone -ness,  s.  Faintness,  exhaustion  ;  more  fre- 
quently usetl  in  connection  with  lack  of  food.  ( U.  S.. 
slang.) 

*gon-el,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gonelle,  gonele ;  Prov.  gonelr 
gonella;  Ital.  gonnella,  from  O.  Fr.  gone,  Prov. 
gona,  Ital.  gonna,  Low  Lat.  guna,  gunna,  Gael. 
gtin,  Wei.  gwn=a  gown  (q.  v.).]  A  mantle,  a  cloak. 

gon-ep'-tSr-^x,  s.  [Greek  gonia=a  corner,  an 
angle,  or  gonu=n  knee,  and pterux—u.  wing.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  butterflies,  family  Papil- 
ionideej  sub-family  Pieridi.  Gonepteryx  rhamni  is 
the  Brimstone  Butterfly.  Its  wings  have  an  angu- 
lar projection  [etym.],  and  are  brimstone-colored. 
Expansion  of  wings  about  2H  inches.  It  is  velvety- 
looKing,  dark  green,  with  a  pale  line  on  each  side.. 
(Stainton,  &c.) 

gon  -fa-Ion,  gon  -fa-non,  *gof-fa  noun,  *gon- 
fa-noun,  *gon  fa-nun,  *gon-fay-noun,  *gon-fe- 
noun,  *goun-fa-noun,  *gun-fa-noun,  *gun- 


battle,  and  fano, 
vano  (Ger.  fahne) 
=a  banner.]  A 
small  flag  fixed 
to  the  polo  of  a 
lance.  It  differed 
from  a  banner  in 
this  respect,  that, 
instead  of  being 
square,  and  fast 
ened  to  a  tonsure 
bar,  the  gonfalon, 
though  of  the 
same  figure,  was 
fixed  in  a  frame 
made  to  turn  like 
a  modern  ship's 
vane,  with  two  or 
three  streamers  or 
tails.  The  object 
of  the  gonfalon 
was  principally  to  render  great  people  more  con- 
spicuous to  their  followers,  and  to  terrify  the  horses, 
of  their  adversaries. 

"  Standards  and  gonfalons  'twlxt  van  and  rear 
Stream  in  the  air."  SUltom  P.  L.,  v.  689. 


Gonfalon. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    we%     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot,. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite.    Cur,     rule,    full;     trf ,     Syrian,     sa,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


gonfalonier 

gon-fa-lfin-ler ,  «.  [Italian  gonfaloniert.]  A 
standard-bearer;  the  person  intrusted  with  the 
public  gonfalon  in  medieval  Italian  cities. 

"Was  not  the  rotation,  too,  provided  for  by  the  annual 
election  of  her  gonfalonier/"— Bp.  Wren:  Monarchy  As- 
serted, ch.  x.  (1659). 

*gong  (1),  *gonge,  'goonge,  s.  [A.  S.  gang=& 
going,  a  passage,  a  privy.]  [GANG.] 

1.  Going,  motion. 
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go-nl-a-tlt  -I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  goniatit(es), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoz.~\ 

Paloeontol.:  A  family  of  Cephalopods.  Mr.  S. 
Woodward  does  not  recognize  it,  but  leaves  gonia- 
tites  in  the  Ammonitidsp. 

go  nld  -I-a",  s.  pi.  [Gr.  gonidia,  pi.  of  grmidion— 
a  small  corner  or  angle,  dimin.  of  gonia=a  corner, 
an  angle.] 

Bot. :  The  green  spherical  cells  which  exist  in  the 
thallus  of  lichens,  and  distinguish  them  from  fun- 
gals.  They  are  of  various  forms ;  Ihey  produce 
zoospores. 

go-nld  -I-al,  a.  [Gr.  gonidia  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-o!.] 

Bot.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Gonidia  (q.  v.). 

gonidial-layer,  ». 

Bot. :  A  layer  or  zone  of  variable  thickness,  con- 
stituted by  gonidia  at  the  place  where  the  cortex 
and  medulla  meet  in  the  thallus  of  a  lichen. 
(Thorn  f.) 

go  nlm  -I-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  go>iimos=productive, 
from  gone,  that  which  generates.] 

Bot. :  The  bluish-green  granules  which  appear  in 
certain  lichens  and  replace  the  more  common  go- 
nidia. 

go-nl-om  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  gonia=a  corner,  an 
angle,  and  metron=&  measure.] 

Min.  &  Mach.:  An  instrument  for  measuring 
angles,  and  specially  those  of  crystals.  There  are 
two  forms  of  it,  the  common  and  the  reflecting 
goniometer.  The  former  was  invented  by  Caran- 
geau.  Its  principle  is  the  movements  of  a  movable 
arm  constituting  the  radius  of  a  graduated  semi- 
circle. It  is  best  adapted  to  take  the  angles  of  a 
crystal  free  from  the  gangue,  and  even  then  is  not 
very  precise  in  ite  indications.  It  is  now  rarely  if 
ever  used. 

The  reflecting  goniometer  is  founded  on  the  re- 
flecting power  of  the  polish  on  the  natural  planes 
or  fracture  surfaces  of  minerals.    In  the  figure  a  b 
is  the  principal  circle  graduated  on  one  edge  to 
half  degrees,  and  divided  for  convenience  into  two 
parts  or  180'  each;  c  is  a  brass  plate  screwed  upon 
and  supported  by  the  pillar  d,  and  graduated  as  a 
vernier;  /is  the  axle  of  the  circle  a  b,  and  passes 
through  the  upper  parts  of  the  two  pillars  d  e,  the 
other  ends  of  which  are  inserted  into  a  wooden 
base  m;  g  h  is  an  axle  inclosed  within/,  and  turned 
by  means  of  the  smallest  circle  i,  which  communi- 
cates a  motion  to  all 
the  apparatus  on  the 
loft  of  h,  withoutmqv- 
ing  the  principal  cir- 
cle a  6  :*  k  is  a  ci  rcle  to 
which  is  attached  the 
axle  of -the  principal 
circle.      Whenever    a 
crystal  is  to  be  meas- 
ured, it  is  attached  by 
means  of  wax  to  one 
end  of  a  plate  of  brass. 
n,  the   other   end    of 
the  plate  being  placed 
in  a  slit  in  the  upper 

Eart  of  the  circular 
rass  stem  o,  which 
passes  through  the 
tube  p,  to  which  it  is 
so  adjusted  as  to  al- 
low of  being  moved 
either  up  or  down,  or 
circularly  by  means  of 

the  circle  q.  The  tube  p  is  fixed  to  the  curved 
brass  plate  r,  which  is  attached,  but  so  as  to  allow 
of  motion,  to  another  curved  plate  s,  by  means  of  a 
pinf;  the  other  end  of  the  latter  plate  being  con- 
nected with  the  concealed  axle  o  h,  to  which  a  mo- 
tion is  given  by  turning  the  half  circle  i.  The  stem 
o,  which  may  be  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure, 
should  be  used  to  place  the  crystal  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  a  line  with  the  inner  axle.  Let  it  now 
be  supposed  that  the  instrument  is  placed  from 
eight  to  twenty  feet  distant  from  a  window.  Let  a 
black  line  v  be  drawn  on  the  wainscot  between  the 
window  and  the  floor,  and  perfectly  parallel  with 
the  horizontal  base  of  the  window.  If  then  the  eye 
bo  placed  almost  close  to  the  crystal  I,  a  reflection 
of  one  of  the  bars  will  be  seen  on  one  of  its  planes. 
Adjust  it  till  it  is  parallel  with  the  black  line  v.  the 
crystal  is  then  turned  by  turning  the  little  circle  j, 
until  the  reflection  of  the  same  bar  is  seen  on  the 
next  plane  perfectly  on  a  lino  with  and  upon  the 
black  line  v.  Both  reflections  being  kept  accurate, 
it  is  next  needful,  by  means  of  the  circle  k,  to  turn 
the  principal  circle  until  it  is  arrested  by  the  stop 
x  or  the  pillar  d :  it  will  then  be  found  that  180°,  or 
the  principal  circle,  coincides  with  o  on  the  vernier. 
If  the  circle  k  be  then  turned  with  the  eye  close  to 
the  crystals  till  the  reflection  of  the  same  bar  is 
seen  on  the  adjoining  plane  precisely  upon  the 
black  line  v,  the  distance  moved  by  the  principal 
circle  will  indicate  in  degrees  the  angle  of  the  crys- 
tal. The  small  crystals  of  bodies  are  generally 


"  Honden  butes  felinge,  fet  bate  gonge." 

Legenil  uj  at.  Katharine,  499. 

2.  A  privy,  a  jakes,  a  house  of  office. 

"As  he  com  bi  a  gong 
Amid  je  the  pit  he  hit  slong." 

Seven  Sages,  1,315. 

3.  A  pit. 

"  In  helle  gonge  to  ly  on  grtrande." 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  345. 

•gong-farmer,  «.  A  night  man ;  a  cleaner  of 
privies  or  cesspools. 

•gong-man,  'gang-man,  s.   A  gong-farmer. 

gong  (2),  s.    [Malay  agdng,  g6ng=a  gong.] 

•1.  (See  extract.) 

"  There  is  one  that  strikes  on  a  small  gtmy,  or  ft  wooden 
instrument,  before  every  stroke  of  the  oar,  then  the 
rowers  answer  all  at  once  with  a  sort  of  a  hollow  noise, 
through  the  throat,  and  a  stamp  on  the  deck  with  one 
foot,  and  immediately  plunge  their  oars  into  the  water. 
Thus  the  gong  and  the  rowers  alternately  answer  each 
other,  making  a  sound  that  seems  very  pleasant  and  war- 
like to  those  who  are  at  a  small  distance  on  the  water  or 
shore." — Dampier:  Voyage,  Tonquin  (an.  1688). 

2.  A  musical  instniment  used  principally  in  the 
/East.    It   is    tambourihe-shaped,    a    disc   of   thin 

bronze  with  an  upturned  flange  forming  a  rim.  The 
metal  consists  of  seventy-eight  parts  copper, 
twenty-two  parts  tin.  The  bronze  is  of  such  pro- 
portions as  to  be  naturally  brittle  when  cast. 
Gongs  are  beaten  with  a  padded  drumstick,  and 
are  used  in  the  East  for  makingsignals,  and  adding 
intensity  to  the  clangor  of  martial  music.  The  gong 
has  no  distinct  or  appreciable  note,  but  gives_  out  a 
sound  consisting  of  a  combination  of  harmonics. 

"And  loud,  amid  the  universal  clamor, 
O'er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar  gong." 

Longfellow:  Arsenal  at  Springfield. 

3.  A  stationary  bell  whose  tongue  is  moved  by  a 
wire  or  string.    Commonly  used  as  an  alaun  or  call- 
bell  on  steamers. 

gong-gong,  s.    A  gong. 

gong-metal,  s.  The  metal  of  which  gongs  are 
made. 

gon  -g8n-ha,  s.    [A  Brazilian  word.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  holly,  Ilex  gongonha,  used  in 
Brazil  for  making  tea.  It  is  diuretic  and  diapho- 
retic. 

gon-gbr  -a,  %  [Named  after  Antony  Caballero  y 
Gongora,  formerly  viceroy  of  New  Granada.] 

Bot. :  A  fine  genus  of  orchids,  tribe  Yandete.  They 
have  lance-shaped  leaves  more  than  a  foot  long, 
and  drooping  flower  racemes  two,  feet.  About 
twelve  species  are  known.  They  grow  on  stems  in 
tropical  America. 

gfin  -gjfl  Ite,  s.  [Gr.  gonggylos=ioun<i,  and  suff. 
-ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

M  in. :  A  yellowish  or  yellowish-brown  variety  of 
Agalmatolite,  from  Finland. 

gon-gf  1-6  sper  -me  m,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  gmgqylos= 
round,  sper»ia=8eed,  and  Latin  pi.  fern.  adj.  suff. 

Botany :  A  collection  of  rose-spored  Alga?.  The 
spores  are  collected  without  order  in  a  mucous  or 
membranaceous  mother-cell.  The  nucleus  is  some- 
times compound. 

gfin  -gf  -lus  (pi.  g8n  -gj-ll),  s.  [Gr.  gonggylos= 
round.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  spore  of  certain  fmigals. 

2.  A  round,  hard,  deciduous  body  connected  with 
the  reproduction  of  certain  sea-wee_ds. 

3.  One  of  the  granules  contained  in  the  shields  of 
certain  lichens. 

go-nl-as'-ter,  s.    [Gr.  gonia=an  angle,  and  aster 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Echinoderms,  order  Aster- 
oidea. 

-  2.  Palceonf.:  It,  came  into  existence  at  least  as 
early  as  the  Jurassic  period. 

go  -nl-a-tite,  go-nl-a-ti  -tes,,  ».  [As  if  from  a 
Mod.  Lat.  term  goniatus.  Gr.  gonia=&n  angle,  and 
suff.  -ites,  or  t  may  be  euphonic.] 

Palop-ontology,  Geology,  rf-c. :. 

1.  (Of  the  form  goniatites) :  A  genns  of  Ammoni- 
tidae.    It  has  a  discoidal  shell,  lobed  sutures,  and 
the  siphuncle  dorsal.    Known  species  197,  from  the 
Upper  Silurian  to  the  Trias. 

2.  (Of  the  form  goniatite):  The  English  name  for 

any  species  of  the  genus  Goniatites  (q.  v.) .  

boll,    bo~^;     po"ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del- 


gonorrhoea 

more  regular  than  the  larger  ones,  and  a  surface  of 
,J,  part  of  an  inch  in  length  if  perfect  and  brilliant 
will  bo  sufficiently  large  to  bo  accurately  measured 
by  the  reflecting  goniometer.  ( W.  Phillips.) 

go-nl-6-met  -rlc,  go-nl  6  met  -rl-cal,  a.  [Eng. 
goniometr(y) ;  -t'c,  -ica(.]  Pertaining  to  goniometry 
or  goniometers ;  measured  by  a  goniometer. 

go-nl-Sm  -S-trJ,  s.  [Gr.  gCmia  =  an  angle,  and 
metron  =  a  measure;  Fr.  goniometrie.]  The  art  or 
science  of  measuring  solid  angles. 

go-nl-oph  -6-Hs,  s.  [Greek  go?im=a  corner,  an 
angle;  and  pholis=a  horny  scale  of  a  reptile,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  rectangular  form,  size,  number,  and 
firm  junction  of  the  osseous  scales.  (Owen.)] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  crocodiles,  placed  by 
Sir  Richard  Owen  under  his  sub-order  Amphicoelia,. 
and  by  Professor  Huxley  doubtfully  under  that 
which  he  terms  Mososuchia.  The  remains  on  which 
the  genus  was  founded  were  found  in  1835  in  a 
quarry  near  Swanage.  The  species  is  Goniopholis 
crassidens,  sometimes  called  the  Swauage  Crocodile. 
(Mantell,  Owen,  &c.) 

go  n6-blas-tld  -I  on  (pi.  go-n6  blas-tld  -I-a), 
s.  [Gr.  9ono»=that  which  is  begotten,  a  child,  also 
seed,  &c. ;  and  dimin.  of  blattos=&  sprout.] 

ZoOl.  (pi.):  Special  processes  from  the  body-wall, 
or  ccenosarc.  of  Hydractinia,  Dicoryne  and  other 
Corynida.  They  are  atrophied,  or  undeveloped, 
polypites,  differing  from  perfect  ones  in  being 
usually  destitute  of  a  mouth  and  in  having  shorter 
tentacles.  They  carry  the  reproductive  receptacles 
or  gonophores  in  certain  hydrozoa.  Allman  calls 
them  Blastostyles. 

go-n6-car  y'-cine,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  gonocalyx 
(genit.  gonocalycitt)  suff.  -tne.] 

ZoOl. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  gonocalyx  (q.  v.). 

"  Disguised  medusoids,  in  which  there  is  a  central  ma- 
nuliri  al  process  and  a  rudimentary  system  of  gonocalycine 
canals."— Nicholson.-  ZoOl.  (5th  ed.),  p.  110. 

go  n&-ca  -Ijfar.,  s.  [Gr.  0o«os=a  child,  and  Lat. 
calyx;  Gr.  kalux=a.  covering.] 

ZoOl. :  A.  bell-shaped  disc,  attached  by  the  base 
to  the  parent  organism  in  the  Corynida,  the  swim- 
ming-bell in  a  medusiform  gonophore,  or  the  same 
structure  in  a  gonophore  whicn  is  not  detached. 
(Nicholson.) 

*gon-of,  *gon-oph,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  gone  •off.']  A 
thief,  a  pickpocket. 

go  n6-16  -be  88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gonolob(us),. 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eos.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Asclepiadacea?. 

g6  n8l  -d  bus,  s.  [Gr.  gonia= angle,  and  lobos— 
a  pod.  Named  from  the  angular  pods.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gonolobe*. 
It  consists  of  twining  or  shrubby  plants,  common  in 
this  country,  with  racemes,  or  corymbs  of  greenish 
or  dingy  purple  flowers.  About  sixty  species  are 
known.  The  juice  of  Oonolobus  macrophyllus  is 
said  to  be  used  by  the  North  American  Indians  to- 
poison  their  arrows. 

)h  -6-rum,  s.    [Gr.  gonos= 


Goniometer. 


_____  ____________          lich  bears  the  stamens 

and  carpels  in  such  plants  as  Anonads. 

2.  ZoOl.:  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Allman  to  the 
bud  or  sac  containing  the  reproductive  elements 
in  the  Corynida  and  other  hydrozoa.  It  is  used 
whether  the  buds  become  detached  or  not. 

g6-n&-plar-sl-ans.,  s.pl.    [GONOPLAX.] 

ZoOl.:  The  English  name  for  the  Gonoplacidar 
(q.v.). 

g6-n&-pla'-9l-d88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gonoplax^. 
genit.  qnnoplac(is)  :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zoology:  A  family  of  brachyurous  Crustaceans 
having  the  carapace  either  square  or  rhomboidal. 
and  much  broader  than  it  is  long.  Milne  Edwards 
places  it  between  the  Ocypodians  and  the  Grapsoi- 
dians. 


go'-nft-plax,  s.  [Gr.  <70)iu  =  the  knee,  and  plax= 
anything  nat.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gonopla- 
cidee  (q.  v.). 

go-nop'-ter-a,  s.  [Gr.  gomt^the  knee,  orgom'a 
=  an  angle,  and  ptera,  pi.  of  pteron=&  feather,  a 
wing.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gonop- 
teridre  (q.  v.). 


go-nop  ter'-I-d»,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  gonopter(a)' 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 
Entom.:   A  family   of   moths,    group    Noctuina. 

[GONOPTERA.] 

gSn-5r-rhce'-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  gonorrlwia. 
(Galen):  gonos=seed,  and  rheo=to  flow.  The  ety- 
mology does  not  name  the  disease  accurately.  (See 
def.)J 

Pathol. :  A  specific  disease,  chiefly  affecting  th» 
urethra,  but  sometimes  also  other  mucous  surfaces, 
accompanied  by  inflammation  and  muco-purulent 


gonosome 

discharge ;  in  the  chronic  form  it  is  termed  gleet, 
the  discharge  then  being  thinner,  sometimes  lasting 
for  months,  or  even  years. 

go-n6-so  me,  s.  [Gr.  £K»ios=offspring,  seed,  and 
-soma=the  body.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  applied  by  Prof.  Allman  to  the 
reproductive  zooids  of  a  hydrozoon  taken  collect- 
ively. 

g6-n6-the  -CJ,  s.  fGr.  gonos  —  offspring,  seed, 
and  Lat.  theca ;  Gr.  fftefce=a  box  or  chest.] 

ZoOl. :  The  chitinous  receptacle  within  which  the 
gonophores  of  certain  hydrozoa  are  produced.  The 
same  as  GONANGEUM  (q.  v.). 

gO'-n^S,  s.     [Gr.  gonu=tho  knee.] 

Ornith.:  The  keel  or  ridge  of  the  lower  mandible 
in  the  bill  of  a  bird. 

gopd,  *god,  *gode,  *goud,  *guod,  *gud,  *guid, 
*gude,  a.,  adv.,  interj.  &  s.  [A,  S.  god-  cogn.  with 
Cut.  goed;  Icel.  gddhr:  Dan.  god;  Goth,  gods;  Sw. 
•srod;  Ger.  gut;  O.  H.  Ger.  guot;  0.  Fris,  and  0.  S. 
•sod.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  such  physical  qualities  as  are  useful, 
proper,  expected,  or  desired;   not   bad;   not   ill; 
worthy  of  praise. 

"God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it 
•was  very  good." — Genesis  i.  8L 

2.  Fit,  proper,  convenient,  useful. 

"A  universe  of  death  t  which  God  by  cnrso 
Created  evil;  for  evil  only  good.*' 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  622. 

3.  Fit,  adapted,  useful ;  capable  of  being  used  or 
•employed.    (Followed  by  for.) 

"All  quality,  that  is  good  for  anything,  is  originally 
•founded  upon  merit."— Collier:  On  Envy. 

4.  Wholesome,  proper,  useful. 

"The  water  of  Nilua  is  sweeter  than  other  waters  in 
•taste,  and  it  is  excellent  good  for  the  stone  and  hypo- 
-chondriac  melancholy." — Bacon:  Xat.  Hist.,  §  767. 

5.  Proper,  right. 

"  In  government  it  is  good  to  use  men  of  one  rank 
equally. "— Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Followers  and  Friends. 

6.  Conducive  to  happiness. 

"It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone." — Genesis 
ill.  18. 

7.  Kind,  benevolent,  merciful,  gracious,  bounti- 
ful. 

"  Upon  the  man  of  Thy  right  hand 
Let  thy  good  hand  be  laid." 

Milton:  Trans,  of  Psalm  Ixxx. 

8.  Friendly,  kind,  gracious.    (Followed  by  to  or 
-unto.) 

"The  men  were  very  good  unto  us." — 1  Samuel  xxv.  15. 

9.  Uncorrupted,  undamaged,  uninjured,  without 
•deterioration. 

"He  also  bartered  away  plums,  that  would  have  rotted 
in  a  week,  for  nuts,  that  would  last  good  for  his  eating  a 
•whole  year."— Locke. 

10.  Pleasant  to  the  taste,  agreeable. 

"Eat  thou  honey,  because  it  is  good;  and  the  honey- 
-comb,  which  is  sweet."—  Proverbs  xxiv.  13. 

11.  Pleasant,  agreeable,  advantageous. 
"Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren 

*o  dwell  together  in  unity."—  Psalm  cxxxiii.  1. 

12.  Possessed    of    moral    excellence    or   virtue ; 
worthy,   upright,    virtuous,    righteous,    religious, 
pious. 

"For  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die." — 
Jiomans  v.  7. 

13.  Trustworthy,  genuine. 

"He  is  neither  a  good  Irishman  nor  &good  Frenchman." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiL 

14.  Honorable,  noble,  distinguished ;  as,  He  comes 
•of  a  good  family. 

15.  Not  blemished  or  impeached ;  as,  a  good  name. 
"  Moreover,  he  must  have  a  good  report  of  those  which 

-are  without."—!  Timothy  iii.  7.  a- 

16.  Of  credit,  rich,  able  to  fulfill  engagements; 
solvent. 

"Antonio  is  a  good  man:  my  meaning  in  saying-  that  he 
is  a  good  man,  is  to  have  you  understand  me  that  he  is 
sufficient."—  Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

If  Only  used  now  with  for;  as,  He  is  good  for  any 
amount. 

17.  Companionable,  sociable,  jovial,  merry. 

"Though  he  did  not  draw  the  good  fellows  to  him  by 
•drinking,  yet  he  eat  wdjl."— Clarendon.  • 

18.  Worthy;  used  as  an  address  of  respect;  as, 
-.good  sir,  good  people. 

19.  It  is  used  as  an  epithet  of  slight  contempt  or 
•pity. 

20.  Hearty ;  earnest. 

"The  good  will  of  the  nation  to  the  present  war  hag 
been  since  but  too  much  experienced  or  the  successes 
'that  have  attended  it."— Temple. 
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21.  Real;  serious;  genuine;  not  feigned. 

"Love  not  in  good  earnest,  nor  no  farther  in  sport 
neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou  may'st  in 
honor  come  off  again." — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

22.  Sound;  not  false;  not  fallacious;  well-founded. 
"  He  is  resolved  now  to  show  how  slight  the  propositions 

were  which  Luther  let  go  for  good."—Atteroury. 

23.  Adequate;  weighty. 

"My  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty."—  Shakesp.: 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

24.  Confirmed:  attested:  proved. 

25.  Legal;  valid. 

"If  they  had  held  their  royalties  by  that  title,  either 
there  must  have  been  but  one  sovereign  over  them  all,  or 
else  every  father  of  a  family  had  been  as  good  a  prince, 
and  had  as  good  a  claim  to  royalty,  as  these." — Locke, 

26."  Skillful ;  dexterous  ;  clever ;  ready ;  quick ;  as, 
a  good  workman. 

"Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaws  ?  "—  Shakesp. :  Twelfth 
Night,  i.  3. 

27.  Cheerful;  gay;  of  good  heart  or  spirit. 

"Be  of  good  comfort."— Matthe ic  ix.  22. 

28.  Fruitful;  fertile. 

"And  other  [seed]  fell  on  good  ground,  and  sprang  up 
and  bare  fruit  an  hundredfold."—  Luke  viii.  8. 

29.  Abundant,  rich. 

"Good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep."—  Shakesp.:  As  You 
Like  It,  iii.  2. 

SO.  Elegant;  delicate;  courteous;  polite;  as,  Ho 
is  a  man  of  good  breeding. 

31.  Correct,  grammatical,  according  to  rules;  as, 
That  is  not  qood  English. 

32.  Considerable ;  not  small  or  little,  though  not 
very  great. 

"We  may  suppose  a  great  many  degrees  of  littleness 
and  lightness  in  these  earthly  particles,  so  as  many  of 
them  might  float  in  the  air  a  good  while,  like  exhalations, 
before  they  fell  down." — Bur  net:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

33.  Full ;  complete ;  not  deficient. 

"Good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  running  over,  shall 
men  give  into  your  bosom." — Luke  vi.  38. 

34.  That  mayor  can  be  recovered;  safe;  secure; 
as,  good  debts. 

35.  It  is  used  simply  to  raise  or  strengthen  the 
force  or  meaning  of  a  word;  as,  in  good  faith,  in 
good  sooth. 

1[  Good  is  largely  used  in  greeting  and  leave- 
taking  ;  as,  good  day,  good  morning,  &c. 

B.  As  adv.:  Well;  not  ill. 

C.  As  inter j, :  Well!  right!  used  in  answer  to  a 
remark  or  suggestion. 

"Ay,  Hamlet,  good!" — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  8. 

D.  ^4s  substantive : 

1.  Anything  which  contributes  to  happiness,  bene- 
fit, advantage,  pleasure,  or  convenience ;  that  which 
is  right,  convenient,  useful,  serviceable,  advanta- 
geous, benevolent,  <fec. ;  an  advantage,  a  benefit. 

"  Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good." 

Milton:  P.  L.,i.  164. 

2.  An  upright,  honorable,  or  religious  man. 

"  All  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good." 

Shakesp.:   Henry  VIII.,  v.  2. 

3.  Welfare ;     prosperity ;     advantage ;     advance- 
ment; interest. 

"No  less  importing  than  our  general  good." 

Shakesp.;  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

4.  A  valuable  possession  or  piece  of   property ; 
worldly  possessions,  as  wares,  merchandise,  com- 
modities, chattels,  effects,  &c.    (Almost  always  in 
the  plural.) 

"  All  thy  goods  ore  confiscate." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

*5.  Goodness,  good  qualities,  virtuous  and  chari- 
table deeds. 

"  If  all  these  petty  ills  shall  change  thy  good." 

Shakesp.:  IiapeofLucrece,f>5Q. 

IF  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  good  and 
goodness:  ''Good  and  goodness  are  abstract  terms, 
drawn  from  the  same  word :  the  former  to  denote 
the  thing  that  is  good,  the  latter  the  inherent  good 
property  of  a  thing.  The  good  we  do  is  determine  J 
by  the  tendency  of  the  action ;  but  our  goodness  in 
doing  it  is  determined  by  the  motive  of  our  actions." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  good,  benefit. 
and  advantage:    "Good  is  an    abstract  universal 
term,  which  in  its  unlimited  sanse  comprehends 
everything  that  can  be  conceived  of,  as  suited  in  all 
its  parts  to  the  end  proposed.     In  this  sense  benefit 
and  advantage,  as  well  as  utility,  service,  profit,  &c., 
are  all  modifications  of  good.    Good  is  mostly  em- 
ployed for  somepositiveanddirectfirood;  advantage 
for  an  adventitious  and  indirect  good;  the  good  is 
that  which  would  be  aood  to  all ;  the  advantage  is 
that  which  is  partially  good,  or  good  only  in  par- 
ticular cases." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  goods,  chattels, 
furniture,  movables,   and  effects:   "In    the   strict 
sanso  goods  comprehends  more  than  furniture,  in- 
cluding not  only  that  which  is  adapted  for  the 
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domestic  purposes  of  a  family,  but  also  everything 
which  is  of  value  to  a  person :  tbe  chairs  and  tables 
are  a  part  of  furniture ;  papers,  books,  and  money, 
are  included  among  the  goods.  The  term  chattels 
comprehends  thafe  species  of  goods  which  is  in  a 
special  manner  separated  from  one's  person  and 
house ;  a  man's  cattle,  his  implements  of  husbandry, 
the  alienable  rights  which  he  has  in  land  or  build- 
ings, are  all  comprehended  under  chattels:  hence 
the  propriety  of  the  expression  to  seize  a  man's 
goods  and  chattels,  as  denoting  the  disposable 
property  which  he  has  about  his  person  or  at  a  dis- 
tance. Movables  comprehends  all  the  other  terms 
in  the  limited  application  to  property,  as  far  as  it 
admits  of  being  removed  from  one  place  to  another. 
Effects  is  a  term  of  nearly  as  extensive  a  significa- 
tion as  goods,  but  not  so  extensive  an  application : 
whatever  a  man  has  that  is  of  any  supposed  value, 
or  convertible  into  money,  is  entitled  his  goods; 
whatever  a  man  has  that  can  effect,  produce,  or 
bring  forth  money  by  sale,  is  entitled  his  effects." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  fifynonj 

(4)  For  the  difference  between  goods  and  com- 
modity, see  COMMODITY. 

TT  1.  As  good:  Equally  well. 

"  Was  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side, 
As  good  have  grown  there  still  a  lifeless  rib." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  1,154. 

2.  As  good  as:  Equally;  no  better  than  ;  thesame 
as. 

"  Being   many   times   as   good   as   in  possession  o 
victory."—  Knolles:  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

3.  For  good,  for  good  and  all:  Completely;  en- 
tirely; finally. 

"The  good  woman  never  died  after  this,  'till  she  came 
to  die  for  good  and  all." — L'  Estrange;  Fables. 

4.  Good  sootht  in  good  sooth:  In  very  truth;  really; 
most  assuredly. 

"They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  light." 

Shakesp.;  Merchant  uf  Venice,  ii.  6. 

5.  In  good  time: 

(1)  Ord.Lang.:  In  proper  time;  opportunely ;  not 
too  soon  or  too  late. 

(2)  Music:  Correctly,  in  proper  time. 

6.  Good  for  nothing: 

(1)  As  adj.;  Useless,  worthless. 

tl A.  good-for-nothing  fellow." — Bailey:  Erasmus,  p.  187, 

(2)  Assubst,:  An  idle  fellow,  a  vagabond. 

"My  father  always  said  I  was  born  to  be  &  good-for- 
nothing." — Lytton:  Godolphin,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

I,  Good  heed:  Great  care,  heed,  or  caution. 

8.  To  be  in  or  get  into  one's  good  graces:  To  be  in 
favor  with. 

"Having  contrived  to  get  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
buxom  widow." — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xiv. 

9.  To  do  one  a  good  turn ;  To  do  a  kindness  to  one. 

10.  To  hold  good : 

(1)  To  be  valid;  firm,  or  sure ;  as,  This  word  holds 
good. 

(2)  To  remain  in  force  or  effect;  as;  The  rule  7to/tZs 
good. 

II.  To  make  good: 

(1)  To  repair  ^  to  replace ;  as,  to  make  good  dam- 
age. 

(2)  To  indemnify ;  to  give  an  equivalent  for;  as. 
to  make  good  any  loss. 

(3)  To  confirm ;  to  establish ;  to  prove ;  to  verify ; 
as,  to  make  good  a  charge. 

"  Each  word  made  good  and  true." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

(4)  To  carry  out,  to  perform ;  to  fulfill ;  to  carry 
into  effect. 

"  Of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

(5)  To  carry  out  safely ;  as,  to  make  good  one's 
escape. 

(6)  To  supply  a  deficiency;  to  make  up  a  defect. 
"Every  distinct  being  has  somewhat  peculiar  to  itself, 

to  make  good  in  one  circumstance  what  it  wants  in 
another."— L'Estrange-.  Fables. 

(7)  To  maintain,  to  secure. 

"  Convenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  city." 

Shakesp.;  Coriolanus,  i.  5, 

*(8)  To  prove  to  be  blameless  ;  to  clear. 

"I  say  good  queen,. 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

12.  To  stand  good :  To  be  firm  or  valid ;  to  hold 
good. 

13.  To  think  good :  To  consider  good,  advisable, 
or  expedient. 

"  If  ye  think  good,  give  me  my  price."— Zechariah  xi,  12. 

*good-bodied,  «.    Having  a  good  figure. 

"A  pretty  good-bodied  woman."—  Pepys:  Diary,  May  31, 
1666. 

good-breeding,  s.  Polite  manners  formed  by  a 
good  education  ;  the  manners  of  a  gentleman. 

"So  eminently  distinguished  by  good  humor  and  good 
breeding."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 
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good-bye,  gOOd-by,  phr.  (A  contract,  of  God  be 
witlii/v.)  A  form  of  salutation  at  parting  i  farewell. 

'good-conceited,  a.    Well-devised,  fanciful. 

"First,  a  very  excellent,  good-conceited  thing."—  Shake- 
*jifijv.  r  ;/"<'"•'/'<'•,  ii.  8. 

'good-conditioned,  a.  Having  good  qualities  or 
symptoms  ;  free  from  any  ill  symptoms. 

"No  surgeon  dilates  an  abscess  of  any  kind  by  injec- 
tions, when  the  pus  is  good-conditioned." — Sharp. 

good-consideration,  s. 

Law:  (See  extract.) 

"A  good-consi'l'-rtiUnn  is  that  of  blood  or  natural  affec- 
tion between  near  relations;  the  satisfaction  accruing 
from  which,  the  lnw  esteems  an  equivalent  for  whatever 
benefit  may  move  from  one  relation  to  another." — Black- 
•tolMj  Commentary,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  26. 

good-day,  s.  or  interj.  A  form  of  salutation  at 
meeting  or  parting. 

'good-deed,  adv.  In  very  deed;  in  truth;  as- 
suredly. 

"Yet  good-deed,  Leontes,  I  love  thee."— Shakesp.:  Win- 
ter's Tale,  i.  2. 

good-e'en,  good-even,  good-evening,  s.  or  in- 
terj. A  kind  wish  or  salutation  in  the  evening. 

'good- faced,  a.  Having  a  handsome  face ;  pretty. 

"  No,  good-faced  sir;  no,  sweet  six."—  Shakesp. i  Winter's 
Tale,  iv.  2. 

good-fellow,  s.  A  person  of  a  good,  easy  nature ; 
a  genial,  sociable  person. 

'good-fellow,  f.  t.  To  make  a  companion  of;  to 
treat  or  salute  as  a  good  fellow. 

"Let  me  rather  be  disliked  for  not  being  a  beast  than 
be  good-fellowed  with  a  hug  for  being  one." — Feltham. 

gOOd-fellOWShip,  s.  Sociableness,  companion- 
ableuess. 

"Oh,  to  the  club,  the  scenes  of  savage  joys 
The  school  of  coarse  good-fellowship  and  noise." 
Cowper:  Conversation,  422. 

good-folk,  s.  pi.  A  popular  euphemistic  name  for 
the  fairies ;  also  called  good  people  or  good  neigh- 
bors. [GOODMAN,  5.] 

Good  Friday,  s. 

Calendar  £  Eccles.:  The  comparatively,  modern 


appellation  goou  possioiy  EWMH  t^>  me  ueiieuuiaj 
otfects  which  flow  from  keeping  the  anniversary ; 
the  Continental  term,  which  is  of  great  antiquity, 
being  Holy  Friday.  The  Anglo-Saxons  again  de- 
nominated it  Long  Friday,  from  the  protracted 
religious  services  which  characterized  the  day. 

good-humor,  s.  A  cheerful,  pleasant  temper  or 
disposition ;  a  feeling  of  satisfaction. 

"I  was  a  lover  of  mirth,  good-humor,  and  even  some- 
times of  fun." — Golitemith:  Essays,  i. 

good-humored,  a.  Of  a  cheerful  temper  or  dis- 
position ;  characterized  by  good  humor;  not  easily 
provoked  or  annoyed. 

good-humoredly,  adv.  In  a  good-humored, 
cheerful  mannt-r. 

good-king-Harry,  s. 

Bot.:  Chenopodium  (Blitum) ,  Bonus  Henricus. 

good-lack,  interj.  An  exclamation  of  surprise, 
wonder,  or  admiration. 

T[  Lack  here  is  probably  a  corruption  of  ladykm 
or  lakin,  a  diminutive  from  lady,  as  applied  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Our  Lady. 

good-looking,  a.  Of  a  pleasing  countenance; 
well-favored. 

good-looks,  s.  pi.    Pleasing  features. 

good-luck,  «.    Fortune,  prosperity,  success, 

good-manners,  s. ;;(.  Politeness,  decorum  ;  pro- 
priety of  behavior. 

good-morning,  'good-morrow,  s.  A  kind  wish 
or  salutation  in  the  morning. 

"Good-morrow  to  the  sun.    Hail,  thou  .fair  heaven! 
We  house  i'  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly." 
Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

good-nature,  s. 

*1.  Among  the  older  divines,  the  amount  of  good 
of  which  man  is  capable  when  unaided  by  the  grace 
of  God. 

" Oood-nat ure,  being  the  relics  and  remains  of  that 
Bhipwreck  which  Adam  made,  is  the  proper  and  imme- 
diate disposition  to  holiness."— Jeremy  Taylor:  Sermon  at 
the  Funeral  of  Sir  George  Dalstone. 

2.  Natural  kindness  or  mildness  of  disposition. 

*'  The  good-nature  and  generosity  which  belonged  to  hie 
character." — .Vacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

good-natured,  a. 

*1.  Naturally  disposed  to  goodness  or  holiness. 
2.  Of  a  mild,  kind,  and  benignant  temper  or  dis- 
position; benignant. 

"A  gay,  good-natured,  easy  friend." 

Cotoper:  Horace,  eat.  i.  5. 
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gOOd-naturedly,  adv.  In  a  good-natured  man- 
ner ;  with  good-nature  or  kindness. 

good-naturedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  good-natured ;  good-nature,  good-humor. 

good-neighbors,  s.  pi. 

1.  A  euphemistic  title  for  the  fairies. 

"  In  the  hinder-end  of  harvest  on  ,Vllhnllow  even, 
When  our  good-neighbors  dole  ride,  if  I  read  right.'' 
MontgonMfitt  Fiytimj. 

2.  Witches, 
good-night,  «. 

I.  Ordinari/  Language: 

I.  A.  kind  wish  or  salutation  at  parting  at  night. 

" '  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  1* 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  good-night." 

LomgfiUoui  Excelsior. 

*2.  A  short  poem,  probably  to  bo  sung  as  a  sere- 
nade. 

"Sure  they  were  his  fancies  or  pood-fttyftto. 

Shakes?.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft,  II.,  iii.  2. 

II.  Bot. :  Argyreiabona-nox.- 
good-people,  s.  pi.    The  fairies ;  the  good-folk, 
good-sense,  s.    A  sound  and  clear  understand- 
ing ;  good-judgment,  common-sense. 

"Good-nature  and  good-sense  most  ever  join, 
To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine." 

Pope;  Essay  on  Criticism,  524. 

good-speed,  s.  &  interj.    Good-luck ;  godspeed. 

"good-tasted,  a.  Having  a  pleasant  taste  or 
flavor. 

"  They  then  brought  up  a  dish  of  apples,  and  they  were 
very  good-touted  fruit." — Uunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt. 
ii. 

good-tempered,  re.  Having  a  mild  temper;  not 
easily  provoked  or  irritated ;  good-humored. 

good-temperedly,  adv.  In  a  good-tempered 
manner;  with  good-temper. 

Good  Templar,  s.  A  member  of  a  society  of 
which  the  condition  of  membership  is  a  pledge 
never  to  make,  buy,  or  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  or 
offer  them  to  others  as  a  beverage.  It  arose  in  this 
country  in  1851.  The  members  pass  through  an  ini- 
tiatory rite,  and  the  organization  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Freemasonry.  In  1876  a  disrup- 
tion took  place  on  the  question  of  allowing  negroes 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  same  lodges  as  whites. 

Good  Templarism,  Good  Templary,  s.  The 
principles  professed  and  carried  out  by  the  Good 
Templars.  [GOOD  TEMPLAB.] 

good- wife,  s.    [GooDWiFE.] 

good-will,  s.    [GOODWILL.] 

good-works,  s.  pi. 

Theol. :  Works  the  fruit  of  faith. 

*gOQd,  *god-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  godian;  O.  H. 
Ger.  guotjan;  M.  H.  Ger.  giieten.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  good ;  to  turn  to  good. 

2.  To  manure,  to  improve. 

"A  fruitful  hill  not  by  nature,  but  by  grace  .  .  .  God 
hath  taken  it  from  the  barren  downs,  and  gooded  it." — Bp. 
Hall:  Fast  Sermon,  1628. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  good ;  to  turn  to  what  is 
good. 

"  God  maun    .    .    .    godethth  azy  and  heghethth." 
Ormulum,  6,014. 

fgOpd-Sn'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Goodenough,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  England,  and  a 
lover  of  botany.  1 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  GoodeniacosB 
(q.  v.).  They  are  generally  herbaceous  plants  with 
axillary  or  terminal  yellow  flowers. 

gopd-en-I-a -96-86,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  goodeni(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  calyciferal  exogens,  alliance 
Campanales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants  01 
rarely  shrubs  without  milk,  tn6  hairs  or  any  one 
present  simple  or  glandular.  Leaves  scattered, 
often  lobed,  without  stipules.  Inflorescence  termi- 
nal, flowers  never  capitate,  usually  yellow,  blue,  or 
pink.  Calyx  usually  superior,  rarely  inferior,  in 
three  to  five  divisions ;  corolla  monopetaloue,  irreg- 
ular, withering  after  splitting  into  five  pieces. 
Stamens  five,  distinct  style,  one  simple  fruit,  a  two 
or  four-celled  capsule  with  many  seeds.  There  are 
twenty-four  genera  and  200  known  species.  They 
arc  from  Australia  and  the  Southern  Pacific.  Some 
are  esculent  vegetables. 

good-en -I-ads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  goodeni(a) ; 
Eng.,  &c.,  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Goodeniaceee  (q.  v.). 

good-en  -I-S-8B,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  goodeni(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Goodeniacete,  having  capsular 
fruit. 
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*gopd  -f  ul-ly,  *good-ful-lyche,  adi\    [English 
goodful;  -ly.\    In  a  kind,  gracious  manner;  kindly. 
"The  martyrs  the  vnderstoiide 
Godfullyche  in  heore  honde." 

Old  Eng.  Miscell.,  p.  90. 

gopdg -e&n,  s.    [GOOGIXG.] 

good  -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  t/ood ;  -ing.]  (For  definition. 
see  extract. ) 

"  To  go  a  gooding  is  n  custom  observed  in  several  parts- 
of  England  on  St.  Thomas'  Day,  by  women  only,  who  usk 
alms,  and  in  return  for  them  wish  all  that  is  good,  such  as. 
a  happy  New  Year,  &c.,  to  their  benefactors,  sometimes- 
presenting  them  with  sprigs  of  evergreens.  In  some  parts 
of  Surrey  and  Kent  the  custom  is  thus  kept  up;  and  in 
other  counties  gooding  is  the  word  among  the  poor  for 
collecting  before  Christmas  what  may  enable  them  to 
keep  the  festival." — T<nl<(. 

gopd'-Ish,  a.  [Eug.  good;  -i'»A.]  Rather  goocl 
than  bad  ;  pretty  good ;  fair,  tolerable,  passable. 

"I  fetched  a  goodish  compass  around." — R.  D.  Black- 
more:  Lorna  Doone,  ch.  Iviii. 

*gppd'-less,  *good-les,  a.  [Eng.  good;  -iess.J 
Destitute;  having  no  goods  or  money. 

"  Ooodles  for  to  ben  it  is  no  game." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,220. 

gopd-11-ness,  *good-ll-nesse,  *good-ly- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  goodly;  -ness.] 

1.  Kindness,  benevolence. 

"  Goodlynesse,  Benignitas,  benevolencia." — Prompt.  Parv- 

2.  The  quality  of  being  goodly ;  grace,  elegance, 
beauty. 

"In  boldness,  greatness,  godliness,  and  might, 
Above  the  princes  born  of  human  seed." 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xx.  107. 

gopd-ly1,  'god  11,  *god-liche,  *god-lyche, 
*good-llche,  *goode-ly,  *gude-li,  *gud-liche,. 
*gude-ly,  a.  &adv.  [A.  S.  godllc;  O.  S.  gddUk: 
O.  Fris.  godilik;  O.  H.  Ger.  guotllh;  loel.  gddhligr.J. 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Noble,    excellent,    fine,    elegant,    handsome, 
graceful. 

2.  Kind,  friendly,  gracious,  benevolent. 

"Syn  ye  so  goodlich  have  be  unto  me." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12.98L. 

3.  Pleasant,  agreeable. 

"Of  flowers  perpetual,  goodly  to  the  eye 
And  blooming  from  afar." 

Logan:  Episode  of  Levina. 

4.  Pretty  largo  or  considerable;   as,   a  goodly 
number. 

*5.  It  is  used  ironically  for  fine,  noble. 
"  'Tis  a  goodly  credit  for  you."    - 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

*B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Finely,  splendidly,  nobly,  elegantly,  excellently. 

"With  sper  and  target  gtulely  grayd." 

Giraine  and  (tawatne,  882. 

2.  In  a  friendly  manner ;  kindly. 

"Ye  ben  wel  and  goodly  advised." 

Chaucer:  Melibeus,  p.  192. 

3.  Happily. 

"And  then  shall  hartid  lone  continue  long  togither 
goodly,  in  case  both  parties  doe  theyr  duties  accordingly." 
— Uaall:  Ephesians  vi. 

*gopd  -ly-head,  'gopd  -11-head,  *good-lMiede, 
*good-ly-hood,  *gude-li-hed,  s.  [English  goodly  ; 
-head.]    Goodness,  grace,  elegance,  goodliness. 
"For  ouer  this,  to  spake  of  goodlihede 
She  passeth  all  t  Imt  I  can  of  rede." 

Chaucer-  The  Flower  of  Curtesie. 

gopd  -man,  s.    [Eng.  good,  and  man.] 
*1.  A  familiar  appellation  of  civility;  a  rustic  term 
of  compliment ;  gaffer ;  frequently  used  ironically. 
"I'll  lay  my  head  to  any  goodman' 9  hat." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  L  1. 

2.  Aproprietor  of  land ;  a  landowner,  a  laird. 

*3.  Tueheadof  a  family;  the  master  of  a  house* 

"And  how  in  three  minutes  the  goodman  of  the  house- 
had  been  wallowing  in  a  pool  of  blood  at  his  own  door." 
— Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*4.  A  jailer. 

"That  morning  before  his  death,  February  17,  the  good- 
man of  the  Tolbooth  came  to  him  in  his  chamber,  and 
told  him  he  might  save  his  life,  if  he  would  sign  the  peti- 
tion."— Wodrow:  History,  ii.  636. 

*5.  Used  euphemistically  for  the  devil.  From  the 
earliest  ages  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  treat  the 
various  personifications  of  evil  with  respect.  Thus 
theErinnysof  Greek  mythology  became  the  vener- 
able goddesses  of  popular  phrase,  and  the  Lumen 
ides  (well-meaning  ones)  of  later  poets.  In  Jude  9 
we  read  that  "Michael  the  archangel,  when  con- 
tending with  the  devil,  he  disputed  about  the  bodjr 
of  Moses,  durst  not  bring  against  him  a  railing; 
accusation,  but  said,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee. 


boll,    boy;     po'ut,    jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  -•  shim;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhuo-     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   pu  =  C. 
-Blous  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


goodness 

good-ness,  *god-nesse,  *gode-nes,  *gode- 
•nesse,  *good-nesse,  «gud-nes,  *guid-ness,  «gud- 
ness,  s.  [A.  S.  godness;  M.  H.  Ger.  guotnisst.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  good  morally;  virtue, 
excellence  of  character. 

"You  could  not  know,  nobody  but  myself  could  know, 
her  goodness."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XI. 

*2.  That  which  is  good  ;  right. 

3.  Kindness,    mercifuluess,    benevolence,  benefi- 
cence. 

"Poor  soul,  God's  goodness  has  been  great  to  thee: 
Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pass." 

Shakesp..  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  good,  undamaged, 
•or  free  from  deterioration. 

5.  Used  as  a  euphemism  for  God;  as,  Goodness 
Jcnows. 

gopds,  s.pl.    [GOOD,  ».  (4)] 
goods-engine,  «. 

Railway  Eng.  :  A  heavy  engine  for  drawing  goods- 
"traius  ;  a  freignt-locomotive. 

goods-shed,  «.  A  covered  or  inclosed  shed  or 
shelter  for  goods  at  railway  stations,  docks,  &c. 

goods-train,  s.  pi.  A  train  consisting  of  wagons 
or  trucks  laden  with  goods. 

goods-truck,  s.    A  goods-wagon. 

goods-wagon,  s.  A  railway  wagon  or  truck  used 
in  the  transportation  of  goods  ;  called  in  this  coun- 
try a  freight-car.  (Eng;) 

•good'-shlp,   *good-schipe,  s.     [English  good; 
-*Atp.j    Goodness,  grace,  kindness,  mercy. 
"In  whom,  of  whom,  thorw  whom  beoth 
AJle  the  goodschipes  that  we  here  iseoth." 

Castel  of  Love,  15. 
good  -Wife,  glide-Wife,  s.  [Eng.  good,  and  icife.] 

1.  The  wife  of  a  landed  proprietor  or  laird;  a 
farmer's  wife. 

"This  samen  Sunday  the  lady  Pittmedden,  ttie  good- 
teife  of  Iden,  Mr.  William  Lumsden  and  his  wife,  &c., 
rwere  excommunicate."  —  Spalding,  i.  238. 

2.  The  mistress  of  a  house. 

"When  the  lad  came  to  the  house,  the  goodwife  hasted, 
-and  gave  him  meat."  —  Peden  :  Life,  p.  87. 

good-will  ,s.    [Eng.  good,  and  will.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Benevolence  ;  kindly  or  favorable  disposition  or 
feelings. 

"  Peace,  goodwill,  order,  and  esteem,"  —  Burke:  Ameri- 
can Taxation. 

2.  Heartiness,  zeal,  earnestness,  readiness. 

II.  Comm.  :  The  custom  of  any  trade  or  business  ; 
the  influence  of  the  seller-of  any  business  to  secure 
to  his  successor  the  custom  already  existing:  the 
right  or  title  to  keep  up  end-continue  the  business 
purchased  from  an  outgoing  tenant  r  the  money 
paid  for  such  right  ortitle. 

good  -f,  *good-die,  *good  le,  a.  &  s.   [Eng. 


od  -f,  * 
;  -y.] 


*A.  As  adj.  :  Simple,  innocent,  silly. 

"So  goodie  agent?  and  you  think  then  there  is  no  pun- 
ishment due  for  your  agentship?"  —  Beaum.  <fr  Flet.: 
Lover's  Progress,  v.  L 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  term  of  civility   applied  to  women:  corre- 
sponding to  goodman  as  applied  to  men. 

"Old  Goody  Blake  was  old  and  poor." 

Wordsworth:  Ooody  Blake. 

2.  The  kernel  of  a  nut.    (American.) 

3.  (PI.)  :  Sweetmeats,  bonbons. 

"Adjourning  from  time  to  time  to  some  cafe*  for  the 
purpose  of  eating  ices  or  sucking  goodies."  —  H.  A.  Mur- 
ray: Lands  of  the  Slave  and  the  Free,  ch.  xii. 

good-y^er  -a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Goodyer,  an 
English  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  orchids,  tribe  Neottidew,  and 
that  section  of  it  which  has  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
lip  flat,  the  lower  one  two-Iobed.  The  lip  is  free 
from  the  base  of  the  column  and  saccate.  Goodyera 
repens,  a  plant  with  ovate,  acute,  reticulate  leaves 
and  cream-white  flowers,  is  found  in  woods  in 
Scotland  continental  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America. 

•good  -jfrShlp,  «.  [Eng.  goody  ;  -ship.]  Goodness. 

"  The  more  shame  for  her  goodyship, 
To  give  sofeear  a  friend  the  slip." 

Butler:  Budioras,  pt.  i.,  c.  ill. 

goog-Ings,  goodg-e&ns.,  good  Ings.,  s.  pi. 
[GUDGEON.] 

Shipbuild.  :  The  metallic  eyes  bolted  to  "the  stern- 
post,  on  which  the  rudder  is  hung.  In  each  there 
is  a  hole  to  receive  a  correspondent  pintle  bolted 
on  to  the  back  of  the  rudder,  which  this  turns  from 
side  to  side,  as  on  an  axis.  They  are  generally  four, 
five,  or  six  in  number. 
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*go61,*gule,  *goold,  a.&s.  [A.S.9«?o/o.j  [GoEL.] 

A.  As  adj.  (of  the  two  frst  forms) :  Yellow. 

"  Thou  art  now  both  guol  and  green."— Sir  Egeir,  p.  8. 

B.  Assubst.  (of  the  forms  goal  and  goold) : 
Bot.:  Various    plants,    as    Calendula   officinalis, 

Chrysanthemum  segetum,  and  Caltha  palustris. 
goole,  s.    [O.  Fr.  oo«fe=the  throat ;  Lat.  gula.] 

A  breach  m  a  sea-wall  or  bank ;  a  passage  worn  by 

the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide. 
goom,  ghoom,  s.    [Mahratta  mar-ghoom.] 
Bot.:  One  of  the  Mahratta  names  for  Bearded 

Wheat  (Triticum  cestivum).  a  grass  cultivated  in 

parts  of  India. 

goonch,  s.    [Mahratta.] 

Bot. :  The  Mahratta  name  for  Abrus  precatorius. 

[ABRC9.] 

go6r,  s.  [Hindust.  gur;  Mahratta  gool.]  Haw 
sugar,  jaggree  made  in  India,  from  the  juice  of  the 
date-palm.  Goor  was  eaten  by  the  Thugs  as  the 
initiatory  rite,  pledging  them  to  their  nefarious 
occupation. 

goor'-a-koo,  g6od  a-koo,  s.  [Hind,  goorakhoo, 
guraku;  Mahratta  goodakhoo,  gudakhn.]'  The  name 
given  in  parts  of  India  to  balls,  prepared  of  differ- 
ent ingredients,  to  be  smoked  by  the  natives  in  a 
hookah,  or  pipe. 

gdo'-ro8,  gfl'-ru,  s.  [Mahratta  gooroo,  guru; 
Sanscrit  guru.]  A  spiritual  preceptor  among  the 
Hindoos. 

goo-san  -dSr,  s.  [A  tautological  formation ;  Eng. 
goose,  and  gander.] 

Ornith.:  Afergus.  merganser,  a  natatorial  bird  of 
the  family  Anatidee  (Ducks),  and  the  sub-family 
Merginfe.  The  male  is  variegated  with  black, 
greenish-black,  rose-<}olored,  and  white.  Most  of 
the  bill  dark-red,  the  feet  very  clear  red ;  the  female 
whitish-ash,  ash,  reddish-brown,  white,  &c. ;  the  bill 
faded  red,  the  feet  yellowish-red. 

goose,  s.    [A.  S.  gos.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

a  A  silly  person,  a  simpleton. 
A  tailor's  smoothing  and  pressing  iron,  from 
andle  being  like  the  neck  of  a  goose. 
"Come  in,  tailor:  here  you  may  roast  your  goose." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  Ii.  8. 

*(3)  A  game  of  chance  played  on  a  card  divided 
into  small  compartments,  number  from  one  to  sixty- 
two,  and  arranged  in  a  spiral  form  round  an  open 
central  space.  It  was  played  by  two  or  more  per- 
sons, who  moved  their  counters  over  the  compart- 
ments, according  to  the  numbers  which  they  threw 
on  dice.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  figure  of 
a  goose  being  depicted  on  every  fourth  and  fifth 
compartment  in  succession ;  if  the  throw  of  the  dice 
carried  the  counter  of  a  player  on  to  a  goose  he  was 
entitled  to  move  forward  double  the  actual  number 
thrown. 

II.  Ornithology: 

'l.Sing.:    Any    bird   of   the   genus   Anser.     The 
domestic  goose  is  believed  to  have  descended  from 
Anser ferus,  called  in  books  the  Greylag  goose. 
"  So  screams  a  goose  when  swans  melodious  sing.". 
Beattie:  Pastorals,  Jx. 

2.  Plural:  Anserinfe,  a  sub-family  of  Anatidee 
(Ducks).  The  body  is  large  and  heavy,  the  neck 
long,  the  head  small,  and  the  bill  conical,  the  wings 
long  and  powerful,  the  feet  somewhat  long,  with 
small  toes.  In  summer  they  inhabit  the  polar 
regions,  migrating  southward  in  flocks  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  The  nest,  which  is  of  coarse 
grass,  and  situated  in  marshy  places,  is  large ;  the 
eggs  several. 

goose-and-goslings,  8. 

Bot. :  Orchis  morio. 

goose-corn,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Heath-rush,  Juncus  squarrosus.  It  is 
not  a  genuine  grass.  (London,  &c.) 

goose-dung  ore,  8. 

Min.:  ThesameasGASOMATiTE  (q.  v.). 

goose-feast,  s.    Michaelmas. 

goose-flesh,  8.  The  same  as  GOOSE-SKIN  (q.  v.). 

goose-grease,  s.  A  grease  obtained  from  the 
fatty  portions  of  the  goose.  Very  efficacious  in 
cases  of  sore  chests,  croup,  &c.  In  bad  cases  of 
croup  it  may  be  taken  internally  with  good  results. 

tgoose-mussel,  s. 

ZoOL:  A  barnacle.  It  is  not  a  genuine  mussel, 
which  is  a  mollusk,  but  is  a  crustacean  or  crusta- 
ceous  family. 

goose-skin,  s.  A  peculiar  roughness  of  the 
human  skill  produced  by  cold,  fear,  &c. 

"  Herskinbegan  to  rise  into  what  is  vulgarly  termed 
goose-skin." — Jfisa  Ferrier:  Inheritance,  ch.  ii. 


gooseshare 

goose-step,  s. 

Mil.:  The  act  of  a  recruit  in  balancing  himself 
on  one  foot  while  moving  the  other  backward  and 
forward  without  taking  a  step. 

goose-tansy,  s. 

Bot.:  Potent  ilia  anserina. 

TI  (1)  To  cook  one's  goose :  To  do  for  one ;  to  knock 
one  out.  (Slang.) 

(2)  A  wild  goose  chase :  A  striving  after  impossi- 
bilities. 

goose,  r.  t.    [GOOSE,  s.] 

1.  To  hiss ;  to  condemn  by  hissing.    (Slang.) 

"  He  was  goosed  last  night,  he  was  goosed  the  night  be- 
fore last."  ^Dickens:  Hard  Times,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  To  iron  linen  clothes. 

goose  -ber-ry1,  s.  <k  a.  [Goose  has  lostr;  it  was 
originally  groise  or  grose,  from  O.  Fr.  groisele,  gro- 
selle,  groiselle;  Ir.groisaid;  Gael. groiseid=& goose- 
berry ;  Wei.  grwys—a.  wild  gooseberry,  from  M.  H. 
Ger.  &  Ger.  krus:  Dut.  kroes;  N.  H.  Ger.  kraus= 
crisp,  crisped.  Cf.  Scotch  grozet.  (Skeat  t£  Hahn.)] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Bot.,  <tc. :  The  fruit  of  Kibes  gros- 
sularia,  also  the  bush  itself.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
places  it  under  a  first  section  Grossularia,  of  the 
genus  Ribes,  with  the  character  branches  spinous; 
leaves  plaited  in  bud ;  peduncles' one  to  three  flow- 
ered. There  are  two  varieties  of  the  wild  goose- 
berry, Bibes  grossularia  proper,  with  the  leaves 
thinning  above,  and  the  fruit  glandular  hairy;  and 
R.  Uva  crispa,  with  the  leaves  smaller  and  the  ripe 
fruit  glabrous. 
•  2.  Fig. :  A  silly  person. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the 
gooseberry. 

IT  (1)  To  play  gooseberry :  To  play  propriety;  to 
accompany  two  young  lovers  in  public. 

(2)  To  play  old  gooseberry :  To  play  the  deuce,  to 
act,  to  throw  everything  into  confusion. 

gooseberry-bush,  s.  The  same  as  GOOSEBERRY 
(q.  v.). 

gooseberry-fool,  s.  A  compound  made  of  goose- 
berries scalded  aud  pounded  with  cream.  [FOOL.] 


"  Then  came  sweets    .    .    .    some  hot,  some  cool, 
Blancmange,   and  quince  custards,   and  gooseberry- 
fool." 

Bdrham:  Ingold.  Leg.;  Lay  of  St.  Romwald. 

gooseberry-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  The  Magpie-moth,  Abraxas  grossulari- 
ata.  [MAGPIE-MOTH,  ABRAXAS.]- 

*go6se  -cap,  s.  [Eng.  goose,  and  cap=Lat.  caput 
=  tne  head.]  A  silly  fellow,  a  simpleton,  a  goose. 

"Why,  what  a  goosecap  would'st  thou  make  me!" 

Beaum.  <£  Flet.:  Beggar's  Bush,  iv.  4. 

goose    foot,  8.    [English  ffoose;  -foot;  from  the 
shape  of  the  leaves  in  some  species  of  the  genus.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Chenopodium  (q.  v.). 

2.  Aspalathus  chenopoda. 
T[  The  goosefoot  tribe : 

Bot. :  The  order  Chenopodia'ceee. 

goose  grass,  s.  [Eng.  goose,  and  grass;  from 
the  common  idea  that  it  is  a  favorite  food  or  medi- 
cine for  geese.] 

Bot. :  Galium  aparine,  a  common  plant.  Its 
leaves,  six  or  eight  in  a  whorl,  are  hispid,  their 
margins,  midrib,  and  the  angles  of  the  stem  very 
rough,  with  reflexed  prickles,  which,  if  dragged 
along  the  tongue,  will  bring  blood.  The  flowers  are 
white.  Called  also  Cleavers  or  Clivers. 

"Goosegrass,  or  wild  tansy,  is  a  weed  that  strong  clays 
are  very  subject  to." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

goose    neck,  «.    [Eng.  goose,  and  neck.] 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  An  iron  fitted  at  the  end  of  a  yard  or  boom 
for  various  purposes. 

"The  gooseneck  must  be  spread  out  by  the  armorer." — 
Marryat:  Peter  Simple,  ch.  vi. 

(2)  A  davit. 

2.  Hydraul.:  A  nozzle  having   a  universal-joint 
connection  to  a  fire-engine  stand-pipe. 

3.  Agric. :  A  stick  used  in  thatching. 

*go6se  -pad-die,  «•.  t.  [Eng.  goose,  and  paddle.] 
To  row  in  an  awkward,  irregular  manner. 

goose  '-quill,  s.  [Eng.  goose,  and  quill.]  One  of 
the  quills  or  large  wing-feathers  of  a  goose ;  a  pen 
made  of  such  a  feather. 

•gods  -§r-y\  s.    [Eng.  goose;  -ry.] 

1.  A  place  for  keeping  geese. 

2.  Silliness,  stupidity  like  that  of  a  goose. 

"  Who  will  soon  look  through  and  through  .  .  .  the 
finical  goosery  of  your  neat  sermon  actor."  —  Milton: 
Apology  for  Smectymnus. 

goose    share,  s.    [Eng.  goose,  and  share.] 

Bot. :  Galium  aparine. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     w6rk,     wh8,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     a,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


goosetongue 

goose  -tbngue,  s.    [Eng.  goose,  and  tongue.] 
Hot, :  A  composite  plant,  Achillea  ptarmica* 
goose  -'wlfi.g,  s.    [Eng.  goose,  and  wing.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  wiug  of  a  goose  used  as  a 
•dust-brush. 
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Zoo/..'  Hair-worms:  an  order  of  Scolecida,  con- 
sisting of  vermiform  or  thread-like  animals  with 


interiorof  insects. 


II.  Nautical: 

1.  Another  name  for  a  studding-sail. 

2.  One  of  the  clews  or  lower  corners  of  a  square 
"mainsail  or  foresail,  when  the  middle  part  is  furled    Pert* 

or  tied  up.  hence,  intricate,  complicated. 

"She  was  a  gordian  shape  of  dazzling  hue." 

;  Lamia,  i. 


or  tied  up. 

go6s-e?-gan  -der,  s.    [Eng.  goose,  and  gander.] 
° 


gor  dl-an,  a.  [Named  after  Gordius,  a  half 
mythic  king  of  Phrygia,  father  of  Midas.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Gordius,  or  the  knot  tied  by  him; 


i  A  Sfv  fellow  -isimnleron 

now,  a  .  impieton,  a  goose. 


gordian-knot,  s.    A  knot  tied  by  Gordius  in  the 
rope  which  bound  tho  yoke  of  his  chariot  to  the 


gorged 

gore-strake,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  strake  which  terminates  before 

ach  strakes  are 
lessen  the  apil- 

gbre  (1),  v.t.    [A.  S.  gar -a.  spear;  Icel.  gein;  M. 
H.  Gi>r.  ger;  O.  H.  Ger.  her.] 

1.  To  pierce,  to  stab,  to  penetrate  with  a  pointed 
instrument. 

"  O  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gured  with  Mowbray's  spear." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

2.  To  pierce  as  with  a  horn. 

"An  ox  that  attempts  to  yore  the  attendants." — Cogan: 


n         o  yoo  o        g  cmro      o      e 

go-ph§r  (1),  s.    fFr.  gaufre=(\)  a  honey-comb,    draught-tree  in  such  an  artful  manner  that  the  ends  ZVeafise,  Dis.  i,  %  1. 

<2)  a  wafer,  a  kind  of  cake.]  of  the  cord  could  not  bo  perceived.    So  intricate       *3.  To  wound,  to  tear,  to  l 


acerate. 


&  striped  squirrel,  and  in  Missouri  to  a  burrowing-  fulfilled  tho  oracle.  Hence,  the  term  gordian-knot 
pouched  rat,  Geomys  bursarius.  All  these  are  mam-  is  used  for  any  apparently  inextricable  difficulty  or 
mals ;  but  in  Georgia  the  term  was  applied  to  a  deadlock  ;  and  to  cut  the  gordian-knot  is  equivalent 
snake,  Coluber  coupen,  and  in  Florida  to  a  turtle,  to  removing  or  solving  a  difficulty  by  bold  or  un- 
Testudo  polyphemus,  (Goodrich  &  Porter.)  usual  measures. 

"Whatsoever  it  was,  I  must  be    fain  to  leave  It  as  a 


*1.  To  break  a  passage  into,  as  with  a  wedge. 
"And  now,  their  mightiest  quelled,  the  battle  swerved, 
With  many  an  inrode  gored." — Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  387. 
2.  To  cut  in  a  triangular  shape ;  to  pierce  with  a 
gore. 


Oordian-k 


IV01     »•     WHM,    i     II1USL     OH      lain     tO     JOaVe     1C     aS    a  rrnv       fl«T  T*C3  J  T^  -a        -t       * 

>;,  which  no  writer  helps  me  to  untie  "—Baker-       fOr-&y,s.    [A.  S.  flw=dung;  Eng.yJl/.]    A  specil 
»  (an.  1154).  '     of  fly. 


gopher-hole,  s. 

fllERll)  ~\Lan!>" Th<3    bUrr°W   °'    a    K°pher'     CCl°-     King  Stephen  '(an.  1164). 

"gor'-dl-ajj,  v.  t.    [GORDIAN,  a.]    To  knot  or  tie       gorge,  s.   [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  gorgia=the  throat, 

a  narrow  pass;  Lat.  gurges=an  abyss,  the  throat; 
simply  ffordfaneit  up  and  braided." 
Keats:  Endymion,  bk.  i. 

gor  -dl-i&s  (pi.  gor  -dM),  s.    [GORDIAN.] 


Ital.  gorga,  gorjia.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  throat,  the  gullet. 


, 

That  wanting  breath  him  down  to  ground  he  cast  " 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  22. 
2.  That  which  is  swallowed  or  gorged  ;  swallowed 


II.  Fort. :  A  small  bomb-proof  in  a  line  of  rifle-    n 

T>its-  "Lock, 

"Against  [mortar  shells]  rifle-pits  are  no  protection,  and 
the  soldiers  burrow  into  the  earth  places  known  as  gopher- 
holes."— Harper's  Weekly,  Aug.  6,  1864,  p.  602. 

go  -phSr  (2) ,  s.    [Heb.  gopher,  from  the  obsolete    fqT) ' ''  ItlSSists  of^thos^  px  traor'dTn^^Hh''*       "  IT"  "^ ^  C,loT\'  an.d'  ' S?infr  might/  hold 
verb  ffaP/jar=to  cover.]     (for  def.  see  etym.  and    an/Yong  inhZtants  o^l  ™^  ^SuVta"          SP?       -°*       -•*"'  *"  ""^  *°      ' '~ 

lieyed,  at  least  till  recently,  to  be  animated  horse- 
gopner-drltt,  s.  An  irregular  drift  made  by  gold    nairs,  and   producible  by   the  simple   process  of 

and  other  prospectors  when  seeking  the  ore,  with'     •»«***««  i»™-~  !,„;_„  ;.,*.,.  _ j   J;i_, 

out  regard  to  regular  grade, 
gopher-wood,  s. 
1.  Scrip.:  The  wood_of  which  Noah's  ark  was  d 

3.  The  act  of  gorging ;  a  heavy  meal. 

"The  counselor  heareth  causes  with  lesse  pain  being 

•  — «-. •  .....-,,, .     «v.  1.. .  •!..  ii  y  '.vti  1 1 ..  it.j    emptie,  then  he  shal  be  able  after  a  ful  gorge.'' — Wilson: 

:if -•  TT  i.    r j-'at1''  '  ^1"    ia  i,A»»  Common  Hair-worm.  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  112. 

e  Greek  being  the  Hebrew  </,  ah,  r,  differently       _••       ,., 

'     "*  .  gore  (1),  «.    EA.  S.  ooi—ftlth,  dirt;   cogn.  with 

Icel.  0or=gore,  the  cud  in  animals ;  Sw.  oorr=dirt, 
matter;  cf.  Gr.  c/iorde=a  gut,  a  cord;  Lat.  hira= 
gut;  Icel.  garnir,  gOrn=guts.] 
*1.  Dirt,  filth. 


"  Gore  and  f err  and  full  wast 
That  was  out  ykast." 

Lybeaus  Dfsconug,  1,471. 


pronounced.    [UTPKESS.] 

"  Make  thee  aa  ark  of  gopher-wood." — Gen.  vi.  14, 

2.  Hot. :  Lawsonia  alba. 

gor  -al,  s.    [A  Nepaulese  word.] 

Zool. :  Nemorhedus  goral,  an  antelope  found  in 
the  Himalaya  mountains.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
-the  common  goat,  has  black  horns  about  four  and 
a  half  inches  long,  the  general  color  of  the  body 
mouse-gray. 

gor   a-m?,  gdur  -a-jnj,  «.    [A  Javanese  name.] 

IcMhy.:  Osphromenus  olfax,  a  fish,  a  native  of 
•China,  but  has  been  introduced  into  the  Mauritius, 
and  into  remote  Cayenne.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
turbot,  possesses  great  tenacity  of  life  even  when 
out  of  the  water,  and  is  much  valued  for  the  table. 
'The  female  is  said  to  form  a  cavity  in  the  sand  for 
tho  reception  of  her  eggs. 

gor -beVlied,  a.  [Eng.  gorbelly;  -e<2.]  Fat,  big- 
bellied. 

"  Nero  did  not  take 

A  noble  club-foot  stripling;  ne'er  contract 
With  one  throat-swoln,  gorbellted,  or  crump-backed." 
Holiday:  Juvenal,  sat.  x. 

*gor  -bel-l? ,  s.    [A.  S.  </o)-=dirt,  filth,  and  Erig. 
'"».] 

1.  A  fat  belly  or  paunch. 

"With  crump  shoulders,  side,  and  gorbellies." — P.  Hoi- 
•land:  Camden,  p.  63. 

2.  A  fat-bellied  person. 

gor56,  s.    [Norm.-Fr.  gorse;O.  Fr.  gorge,  from  a  eore.] 

~Lat.  gurges=a  whirlpool.]    A  weir ;  a  pool  of  water  *•  Ordinary  Language: 

to  keep  fish  in.  1.  A  triangular  or  wedge-shaped  piece ;  as— 

gor  -COCk,  «.    [Etym.  of  first  element  doubtful,  .  0)  A  triangular  piece  sewed  into  a  dress,  a  sail, 

utperhaps  A..S.  gor=dirt;  Eng.  cock.]   The  moor-  &c-,  to  widen  it  out  at  any  part:  a  gusset, 

ock,  red-grouse,  or  red-game.  ( ^)  An  angula rpiec^of  planking  used  in  fitting 


L  4.  A  narrow  passage  or  entrance ;  a  pass  between 

"I  heeded  not  the  eddying  surge; 
Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosach's  gor\ 


. 
Scott:  lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  19. 

5.  Disgust.    (Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.l.) 
*6.  Indignation,  temper. 

"My  gorge  began  to  rise.     'Yes,'   said   I,   sulkily, 
"' 


.          s,     sa         ,   suy,     my 
i.  (Jotted   or  congealed  ^   blood  ;  blood  which  has    family   does   live    at  Richmond."'—  Washington  Irving: 


become  inspissated  after  effusion. 

"But  the  bloody  fact 

Will  be  avenged,  and,th'  other's  faith  approved 
Lose  no  reward,  though  here  thon  see' Mm  die 
Boiling  in  dust  and  gore."        Milton,  P.  L.,  li.  460. 
*3.  Blood  flowing  from  a  woutRf.  • 
*4.  Filth,  loathsomeness,  wickedness. 
"With  her  vnworthelych  werk  me  wlatez  withinne 
The  gore  ther  of  me  hatz  greued." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  Cleanness,  305. 
*5.  A  clotted  mass. 


Italph  Ringwood. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  narrowest  part  of  the  Tuscan  and 
Doric   capitals    between    the    astragal,  above   the 
shaft  of  the  column,  and    the    annulets;  also,  a 
cavetto  or  hollow  molding. 

2.  Fort. :  A  lino  joining  the  inner  extremities  of  a 
work ;  as — 

(1)  A  line  drawn  between  the  rear  ends  of  the 
faces  of  a  redan. 

(2)  A  line  across  the  narrow  portion  of  a  bastion. 


G- ••    t>"<  "  —  «*    HH-WU.UUWK]/  , 

er.  gehre=a  wedge,  a  gusset ;  Dut.  geer—o.  gusset, 


b 
«oc 


'"Mongst  desert  hills,  where,  leagues  around, 
Dwelt  bat  the  gorccck  and  the  deer." 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  6. 

gor  -crow,  gore-crow,  s.    [A.  S.  gor=dirtt  filth, 
and  Eng.  crow,]    The  carrion-crow. 

"It  will  also  eat  grain  and  insects,  and  like  the  raven 


"They  were  in  one  gore  of  blood."-H.  Brooke-  Fool  of  ft'Om  -the   Points  of  Junction  of  its   flanks  with  the 

Quanta,  i.  68.                                                                      -1  curtains. 

*<r/ii.a  KIAA^    *».««  .*  ui      j          f,  °-  Mason.:  A  small  groove  at  tho  underside  of  a 

•gore-blood,  »goare-bloud,  s.    Gore,  blood.  coping,  to  keep  the  drip  from  reaching  the  wall ;  a 

Downe  strait  he  falles,  and  armour  large  with  goare-  throat. 

^  Maud  embrues."        Pltaer.:  Virgil's  JEneiaos,  iii.  4.  Naut. :  The  groove  or  score  of  a  pulley. 

gorge-hook,  s.  Two  fish-hooks    separated   by  a 
piece  of  lead. 

gorge,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  gorger.]    [GoHGE,  s.] 

A .  Transitive : 

1.  To  swallow  greedily  or  in  largo  mouthfuls. 

"  Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey, 
To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  or  yearling  kids." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  434. 

2.  To  fill  up  to  the  throat,  to  glut,  to  satiate. 

"  The  full-fed  hound  or  gorged  hawk, 
Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight, 
Make  slow  pursuit  or  altogether  balk." 

Shakesp. :  Kape  of  Lucrece,  694. 

3.  To  fill  to  overflowing,  to  .glut. 

"  A  house  in  England  which  has  been  gorged  with  unde- 
served riches." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  feed  greedily,  to  stuff  one's  self. 
"When  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa   have   enough 

food,  they  gorge  and  sleep." — Lindsay:  Mind  in  the  Lower 
Animals,  i.  41. 

*gorged,  a.  [Eng.  gorpe,  s. ;  •ed.'] 

1.    Ord.   Lang.:     Having    a    gorge,   or    throat; 


the  skin  of  a  vessel  to  the  frames. 
*(3)  A   triangular    or   pointed 
piece  of  land. 
*2.  Dress. 
"  Geynest  under  gore,  herkne  to  my 

roune."        Lyric  Poems,  p.  29. 
II.  Her. :  A  charge  consisting 
-    "       i  the 
ther 


?rrny,.hror  or  <*"-••-•"-*—<»•<••  »*«*-**<*-,  ™M^  ^11*%^  ra 

middle  of  the  f  esse  point. 

gor-dl-a-se-a,8.pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  gordi(ut,),  and       gore-bill,   s.     A   name  given 
L/at-neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea.J  to  the  garfish,  (q.  v.)  from  its  long  beak  or  nose,    throated. 


Gore. 


boll,     b6y;     p6ut,    J<5wl;     cat,     ?ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     yenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


gorgeous 

2.  Her.  ;  E&circlod  round  the  throat,  as  when  an 
animal  is  represented  bearing  a  crown  or  the  like 
round  the  neck      It  is  blazoned 
as  gorged  with  a  crown,  &c. 

gor  -ge-ous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  gorgias, 
gorgiai8=  gorgeous,  from  goryias 
=  a  gorget,  from  gorge  =  the 
throat.]  Splendid,  magnificent. 
showy,  glittering  with  splendid 
colors,  resplendent,  sumptuously 
adorned,  or  gay. 


"The  heralds  and  pursuivants  were 
waiting  in  their  gorgeous  tabards."  — 
Itacaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.f  ch.  z. 


Gorged. 


gor  -ge-ous-1?,  adv.   [English 
gorgeous;  -fv.]    In  a  gorgeous  manner,  splendidly, 
magnificently  :  with  snowy  magnificence. 

"  Golden  and  red  above  it 
The  clouds  float  gorgeously." 

Longfellow:  The  Castle  by  the  Sea. 

gor  -ge-oiis-ness,  *.  [Eng.  gorgeous;  •ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gorgeous  ;  showy  or  sump- 
tuous magnificence  ;  splendor. 

"It  seemed  to  outvie  whatever  had  been  seen  before  of 
gallantry  and  riches,  and  gorgeousness  of  apparel."  —  • 
tinker:  Charles  II.  (an.  166L) 

*gOrg'-er,*gOrg-ere,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gorgiere,  from 
gorge=thQ  tliroat;  Ital.  gorgiera.] 

1.  A  piece  of  armor  for  the  throat  ;  a  gorget. 

"  Hys  vyser  and  his  gorgcrf.'" 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  521. 

2.  A  kerchief  for  the  neck. 

"  That  other  wyth  a  gorger  watz  gored  ouer  the  swyre." 

Gawaine,  U57. 

*gOr>ge"r-In,  s.    [Fr.,  from  gorge-\\\Q  throat.] 
Arch.  :   The  neck  of  a  capital  ;   more  commonly 

the  part  forming  the  junction  between  the  shaft 

and  the  capital. 

gor'-get,  s.  [Fr.  gorgette,  from  gorge=tho  throat.] 

*1.  Arm.  :  A  metal  covering  for  the  throat,  worn 
by  an  armed  man,  to  protect  the  juncture  between 
the  helmet  and  the  breast-plate;  also  a  kind  of 
breast-plate  like  a  half-moon.  The  camail  (q.  v.), 
or  throat  covering  of  chain-mail,  is  sometimes 
called  the  gorget  of  mail. 

'*  See  how  his  gorget  peers  above  his  gown 
To  tell  the  people  in  what  danger  he  wan." 

Ben  Jonsun;  Catiline,  iv.  2. 

*2.  Dress:  A  kind  of  ruff  formerly  worn  by 
females. 

*3.  Mil.:  A  small,  cres- 
cent-shaped, metallic  orna- 
ment worn  on  the  breast  by 
officers  on  duty.  The  gor- 
get was  the  last  remnant  of 
body  armor  worn  by  infan- 
try in  England. 

4.  Surgery: 

(1)  A  lithotomic  cutting- 
instrument. 

(2)  A  canulated  or  con- 
cave    conductor    used     in 
operation  for  fistula  ;  called 
also  a  blunt  gorget. 

Gor  -g6n,  s.  &,a.     [Latin 
Gorgon^   Gorgo,  from  Gr.  Gorgo—tho  Gorgon,  from 
ful,  terrible.] 


Gorget. 


A.  As  substantive  : 

1,  Lit.  <&  Gr.  Mythol.:  One  of  three  female  mon- 
sters of  terrible  aspect.  They  were  the  daughtersof 
Phorcys  and  Ceto,  and  were  named  Euryale.  Stheno, 
and  Medusa,  the  two  first  being  immortal.    Their 
hair  was  entwined  with  serpents,  their  hands  were 
of  brass,  their  bodies  covered  with  impenetrable 
scales,  their  teeth  resembling  the  tueks  of  a  wild 
boar,  and  their  eyes  possessing  the  powerof  turning 
all  on  whom  they  fixed  them  to  stone.    By  the  aid  of 
Minerva  they  were  finally  conquered  by  Perseus, 
and  the  drops  of  blood  which  fell  to  the  ground 
from  Medusa's  head  were  changed  into  serpents, 
which  have  ever  since  infested  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Libya.    The  head  was  placed  on  the  (egis  of 
Minerva,  and  retained  its  power  of  turning  the 
beholder  into  stone. 

"But  brave  Acontena,  Perseus'  friend,  by  chance 
Looked  back,  and  met  the  Gorgon's  fatal  glance." 
Mayniaaring;  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  iv. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  very  ugly  or  horrid  ;  a  woman 
of  repulsive  manners  or  appearance.  4 

B.  As  adj.  :  Like  a  Gorgon  ;  terrific  ;  fearful. 

"Pallas,  holding  forth 
The  terror  of  the  Gorgon  shield  in  vain." 

Cotcper:  Nature  Unimpaired  by  Time. 

gorgon  steam-engine,  *.  A  form  of  direct- 
acting  steam-engine,  invented  as  a  means  of  obvi- 
ating the  use  of  the  beam  in  marine-engines.  It  is 
called  th«  **  Gorgon." 
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gor-g6  -ne-an,  gor-go  -nl  an,  a.  [Lat.  (fnrgo- 
neus,  from  Gorgon,  or  Gorgo  =  a  Gorgon;  Greek 
Gorgmuios.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  Gorgon;  like  a  Gorgon; 
terrific. 

"  Medusa,  with  Gorgoniati  terror,  guards 
The  ford."  Miltvn:  1'.  L.,  ii.  611. 

2.  As    though    caused    by  a    Gorgon;   petrified; 
stony. 

"The  rest  hi»  look 
Bound  with  Goryuniun  vigor  not  to  move." 

Jliltini:  P.  L.,  I.  297. 

gor-go  -ne  I-a,  s.  r>L  [Gr.,  neut.  pi.  of  Gorgone- 
tos=pertaining  to  a  Gorgon  ;  Gorgo—a  Gorgon.] 

Arch. :  Masks  in  relief  representing  the  Gorgon's 
or  Medusa's  head ;  one  of  the  grotesque  representa- 
tions of  forms  of  terror  which  occupied  a  consider- 
able rank  in  the  plastic  art  of  the  Greeks.  They 
were  used  as  key-stones  in  an  arch. 

gpr-go'-nl-a,  s.  [Lat.=a  kind  of  coral  with  a 
rigid  framework.  (Pliny.)] 

ZoOl. :  Sea-fan ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gorgonidee  (q.  v.).  The  sclerobasis  is  horny  and 
more  or  less  arborescent. 

gor-go'-nl-an, «.    [GOEGONEAN.] 
*gor-gon'-I-cal,  a.     [Eng.  gorgon ;  -tea!.]     The 
same  as  GOEGOSEAN  (q,  v.). 

gOr-gSn'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gorgonia,  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.suff.  -idee.] 

1,  ZoGl.:  Sea-shrubs;  a  family  of  Actinozoa, order 
Alcyonaria    (Asteroid  polypes).     The    coenosarc, 
which  is  arborescent,  is  permanently  rooted,  and 
has  a  grooved  or  furrowed  branching  sclerobasis 
with  dermosclerites — i.  e.,  tissue  secretions.     The 
species  occur  mostly  in  shallow  water  in  the  warmer 
seas,   attaining   their   maximum   in    the    tropics. 
Besides  Gorgonia,  the  family  contains  the  genns 
Corallium,  of  which  the  type  is  Corallium  rubrum, 
the  red  coral  of  commerce. 

2.  PaloEont. :  The  Gorgonidae  have  existed  at  least 
from  Eocene  and  perhaps  from  Oolitic  times. 

gor'-g&n-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  gorgon;  -a'ze.]  To  pet- 
rify as  though  by  the  glance  of  a  Gorgon ;  to  turn  to 
stone* 

"Whose  eies  so  gorgontzed  that  can  endure 
To  see  the  all-upholder  forced  to  bow." 

Vavien:  Holy  Koode,  p.  15. 

Gor  gon-zo'-la,  s.  A  celebrated  cheese  made  in 
Italy  and  named  after  the  town.  * 

gor -hen,  s.  [GORCOCK.]  The  female  of  the  gor- 
cock. 

gor-Xl'-la,  s.  [The  name  was  found  current  in 
parts  of  Western  Africa,  when,  in  the  fifth  century 
B.  C.,  the  Carthaginian  navigator  Hanno  visited  it 
on  his  exploratory  and  colonizing  expedition.  It 
was  applied,  however,  not  to  an  ape,  but  to  a  negro 
tribe,  members  of  which  he  invited  to  Carthage, 
but  they  could  not  bo  prevailed  upon  to  accompany 
him.] 

ZoOl. :  A  celebrated  anthropoid  ape  (Troglodytes 
gorilla),  generally  believed  to  come  nearer  than 
any  known  one  to  man,  though  some  contend  that 
the  affinity  of  the  gibbon  is  closer.  [GlBBON.l  The 
number  of  teeth  in  the  gorilla,  and  all  tne  old 
world  monkeys,  except  the  lemurs,  is  thirty-two,  the 
same  as  in  man.  Tne  hand  has  the  same  bones  as 
in  man.  Professor  Huxley  considers  Cuvier'sorder 
Quadrumana  (four-handed)  inaccurate,  maintain- 
ing that  the  hinder  extremities  of  all  the  monkeys 
and  lemurs  are  framed  anatomically  as  feet  and 
nothands.  The  height  is  about  five  feet,  almost  the 
same  as  man.  On  theother  hand,  the  groa  test  capac- 
ity of  the  gorilla's  brain  is  only  M!4  cubicinches,  the 
least  23,  against  62  in  the  least  capacious  human 
skull,  and  114  in  the  greatest.  The  formidable  ca- 
nines, so  conspicuous  in  thospecimens  in  the  Natural 
History  Department  of  the  British  Museum  at  South 
Kensington,  look  very  brutal,  but  they  are  only  sex- 
ual characteristics,  being  of  more  moderate  size  in 
the  female.  The  low  facial  angle  also,  and  the 
abundant  hair,  with  the  extraordinary  breadth  of 
the  chest,  diminish  the  resemblance.  The  last-men- 
tioned characteristic  imparts  to  the  animal  colossal 
strength,  which  it  is  said  to  use  in  its  native  haunts 
against  man.  It  is  a  native  of  Lower  Guinea  and 
the  interior  of  equinoctial  Africa.  It  has  a  con- 
gener in  the  same  region,  Troglodytes  niger,  the 
Chimpanzee  (q.  v.). 

gbr'-Iftg  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GoEE  (1), «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  prick,  a  puncture. 

gor  -Ing  (2),pr.par.,  a.&  «.    [GOBE  (3),  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

Naut.:  A  term  applied  to  a  sail  cut  gradually 
sloping,  so  as  to  be  broader  at  the  clew  than  at  the 
earing. 


goshawk 

C.  As substantin  : 

Naut. :  That  part  of  the  skirts  of  a  sail  where  it 
gradually  widens  toward  the  bottom  or  foot;  a  gor- 
ing-cloth. 

goring-eloth,  s. 

Naut.:  The  same  as  GOKING  (2),  C. 

gor'-mand,  s.ka.    [French  gourmand.]    [Gous- 

MA.ND.] 

A.  Assubst. :  \  greedy  or  ravenous  eater;  a  glut- 
ton, a  gourmand. 

"  Many  are  made  yfn-Hirtnfl*  and  gluttons  by  custom  that 
are  not  eo  by  nature," — Locke. 

B.  As  adj.:  Greedy,  gluttonous,  voracious,  raven- 
ous. 

"The  silliesnuls,  that  bene  Ohristes  sheip, 
Sould  nocht  be  givin  to  j/onnnii'l  woltis  to  keip." 
Lyiuimii,  S.  P.  B.,  ii.  235. 

•gor'-mgmd  er,  s.    [GOURMANDEE.] 
•gor  -maud  Ifje,  s.    [0.  Fr.  gourmandise.']  Glut- 
tony, greediness. 

"With  the  fish  which  in  your  banks  do  breed 
And  daily  there  increase,  man's  ourmundise  can  feed." 
Draytvn:  Polynlbiun,  6.  2. 

gor    mand  I§m,    s.    [English   yormand;  -i'sm.] 
Gluttony, 
gor  -mand-lze,  v.  i.  &  t.    [GORMANDISE,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  eat  greedily  or  like  a  glutton;  to. 
gorge. 

"  Who  on  occasion  in  a  dark  hole 
Can  fformandize  on  lighted  charcoal." 

King:  Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 

B.  Trans. :  To  swallow  anything  greedily. 
"The  pampered  stomach,  more  than  well  sufficed, 

Casts  up  the  surfeit  lately  Qminandized." 

Drayton:  Jiaron'a  Wars,  vi.  23. 

gor'-man-dl-zer,  s.  [Eng.  gormandizM ;  -er.] 
One  who  gormandizes ;  a  glutton ;  a  greedy  or  vora- 
cious eater. 

go-roon'  shell,  s.  Alarge  and  handsome  marine, 
univalve  shell. 

gorse,  *gorst,  *gorste,  s.  [A.  S.  gorst=&  bram- 
ble-bush, the  origin  of  which  is  unknown.] 

Hot. :  One  of  the  names  of  the  Furze,  or  Whin 
( Ule  x  europceus) . 

"  There's  neither  Johnny  nor  his  horse 
Among  the  fern  or  in  the  gorae." 

Wordsworth:  Idiot  Boy. 

gor  -sf,  SOTS  -tf ,  a.  [Eng.  flors(e) ; -».]  Of  the 
nature  of,  resembling,  or  abounding  in  gorse. 

gor-ter-i-a,  s.  [N'amcd  after  David  Gorter, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Hardewyck,  England.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  SUD- tribe  Gor- 
teriese  (q.  v.).  They  are  herbaceous  plants  from 
South  Africa. 

gor-te'r'-I-S-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gorteri(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fee.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe  Cyna- 
reee. 

gor-ty  -na,  ».  [Lat.  Gortuna,  Gortys,  Gnrtyn 
(from  Gr.)  =  (l)  a  city  in  the  Morea,  now  in  ruins; 
(2)  a  city  in  Crete.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  moths,  family  Apamidee. 
Gortynaflavago  is  the  Frosted  Orange. 

gbr'-f ,  a.    [Eng.  gore  (I),  s. ;  •y.'] 

1.  Covered  with  gore  or  congealed  blood. 

"Hospitable  beds 
To  rest  the  stranger,  or  the  gory  chief." 

Dyer:  Fleece,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Bloody,  deadly,  murderous. 

"The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
:  ^  A  <jory  emulation  'twixt  us  twain." 

Shukesp.:  Truilus  and  Crfssida,  iv.  5. 

gory-dew,  s. 

Bot.:  Palmella  cruenta,  an  algal  of  simple  organ- 
ization, common  on  damp  walls  in  shady  places. 
It  appears  at  first  in  the  form  of  rosy  gelatinous 
patches,  ultimately  becoming  confluent  over  a  wide 
expanse,  presenting  the  appearance  of  coagulated 
venous  blood,  whence  its  English  name.  (Griffith. 
<£  Henfrey,  &c.) 

g8s'-t>a,  s.    [Arab.] 

J/us. :  An  Arabian  flute.  There  arc  two  sorts  of 
the  gosba,  the  one  with  three  holes  in  the  lower 
extremity,  producing  four  sounds  which,  with  their 
harmonics  at  the  fifth,  complete  the  octave.  The 
instrument  is  employed  to  guide  the  voice  of  a 
singer.  The  other  gosba  is  larger  and  pierced  with 
sixnoles,  with  a  double  hole  at  the  back.  (Stainer 
<t  Barrett.) 

gos-hawk,  gos-hauk,  s.  [Properly  goosehawk; 
from  A.  S.  goshafuc,  from  </<«- a  goose,  and  Aa/uc= 
a  hawk  ;  Icel.  gda-haukr.] 

Ornith. :  Astur  palumbarius,  a  bird  of  prey.  It  is 
brown  above,  white  underneath,  barred  across  with 
brown,  with  five  browner  bands  on  the  tail ;  the  eye- 
lids whitish.  When  immature  it  has  dots  instead 


fite,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,     rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     se,    OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


goshenite 
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gossypium 


*1.  A  sponsor  in  baptism;    a  godfather  or  god- 


M in. :  A  variety  of  beryl. 

gos. -lar-Ite,   s.     [From   Goslar,   in  the   Harz, 


MAOTthOThombic,  white,  reddish,  bluish,       *g08pel-gossip,  «.    One  who  i 
ansparent  or  translucent,  brittle  mineral,  of  vitre-    preaching  religion  to  his  neighbors 

-' 


tran  , 

ous  luster    and  nauseous  taste.    Hardness,  2-2'5; 

specific  gravity,   1'9-2;1. 


2T9;  oxide  of  zinc,  28'2;  water, 
also  Gallitzenite  (q.  v.). 


"  Noght  ne  seyyth  the  goddspell-boe 
Thatt  Josajp  wass  thterinne." 

Ortnulum,  6,458. 

One  who  is  over-zealous  in 

irs. 

gospel-lights,  s.  pi. 

Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist.:  Two  lighted  candles  borne  by 


acolytes' who  stand  facing  the  deacon  as  he  intones 
dimin     the  8°sPel  at  ni8h  ™ass. 
gospel-side,  s. 
Eccles.  <&  Ch.  Hist. :  The  side  of  the  church  corre- 


m  ririre  iiumot'rs  lu  .iinca,  mum,  emu  iiuonan".  j^otco.  u.  ^/n  *.»*ot. .    -          — .        *  *.u        i*          *- 

gc^W '^s-lyng,  *gos-lyng,  *gos:lynge,    ^?^^  «3f  °F  ^  °' 
..  i  a.    [A.  S.  gos=a  goose,  and  Eng.  dimin.  suff.       '  j.^JJ^  ,.    The  composer  or  author  of 

one  of  the  gospels ;  an  evangelist. 


A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  young  goose ;  a  goose  not  yet  full  grown 

"  I'll  never 
Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

2.  A  catkin  on  nut-trees  and  pines. 

3.  An  unfledged  bird. 

4.  A  goose,  a  silly  fellow,  a  simpleton. 

B.  As  adj. :  Silly,  stupid. 

"Surprised  at  all  they  met,  the  gosling  pair    .    .    . 
Discover  huge  cathedrals,  built  with  stone.' 

Cotcper:  Progress  of  Error,  379. 


story ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gotspel.  It  is  not  from  A.  S.  gdd= 
good  and  spell,  though  this  derivation  would 
exactly  agree  with  the  Gr.  euanggelion=t;ooA  mes- 
sage, from  e»=well,  and  anggelos=a.  messenger.] 

A.  -Aa  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 


*gos  -pel  «.  t.  [GOSPEL,  s.l  To  instruct  in  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel;  to  fill  with  sentiments  of 

religion. 

Are  you  so  gospellea 

To  pray  for  this  good  man  and  for  his  issue, 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bowed  you  to  the  grave? 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

•g8s -pel- a-ry ,  *g8s  -pel-la-r? ,  a.  [English 
gospel;  -ary.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  gospel; 
theological,  evangelical. 

"Let  any  man  judge  how  well  these  gospellary  princi- 

Sles  of  our  Presbyterians  agree  with  the  practice  and 
octrine  of  the  holy  apostles."— The  Cloak  in  its  Colors 
(1679). 

gos -pel- er,  g8s  -pel-ler,  *god-spel-ler, 
*  gods-pel-lere,  *  gos-pel-ere,  *  gos- pel-lere, 
«gos-pel-lour,  s.  [Eng.  gospel;  -er.] 

*1.  One  of  the  four  evangelists. 

"Mark  the  gospeller  was  the  goostli  son  of  Petre  in 
baptysm."—  Wycliffe:  The  Prologue  of  Mark. 

2.  One  who  preaches  the  gospel. 

3.  The  priest  or  deacon  who  reads  the  gospel  in 
the  Communion  service. 

*gSs  -pel-ize,  *gos  -pel-llze,  s.     [Eng.  gospel; 
'ize.] 
1.  To  form  or  lay  down  as  gospel. 


auce. 

"One  mother,    .     .     .     herlittle  babe  reuil'd, 
And  to  her  gossips  gan  in  counsel!  say.' 

Spenser:  t'.  <i.,  I.  I".  "• 

5.  One  who   runs   about  tattling  and  repeating 
tales ;  an  idle  tattler. 

"  The  common  chut  of  gossips  when  they  meet. 

Druden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  983. 

*6.  A  tippling,  gossiping  woman. 

"  Sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl  ! " 

Shakesp. :  midsummer  Night's  Dream,  11.  1. 
7.  Mere  tattle ;  idle  talk ;  trifling  or  unfounded 
rumor  or  talk. 

"Bubbles  o'er  like  a  city  with  gossip,   scandal,   and 
spite."  Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  iv.  B. 

gos  -sip,  f.  t.  &  i.    [Gossip, «.] 

*A.  Trans. :   To  stand  gossip  or  sponsor  to ;  to 


christen. 


"Adoptions  Christendom, 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,\.  1. 


B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  talk  familiarly ;  to  chat. 

"  Noisy  groups  at  the  house-door 

Sat    in    the  cheerful  sun,   and  rejoiced  and  gossiped 
together."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  1.  4. 

2.  To  chatter ;  to  run  about  repeating  tales  or 
tittle-tattle. 

"Those  little  jarrings  and  dissonances  which  arise 
from  anger,  censoriousness,  gossiping,  and  coquetry.  — 
Steele:  Spectator,  No.  147. 

*3.  To  make  merry,  as  at  a  christening  feast. 

'  With  all  my  heart,  I'll  gossip  at  this  feast." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  V. 

*4.  To  make  a  ceaseless  chattering  noise. 

"  Flar  for  the  gossiping  looms." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  1. 

g5s  -slp-Sr,  «.    [Eng.  gossip ;  -er.]    One  who  gos- 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  which  announces  good  news,  polit-  ___  = 

ical,  social,  personal,  or  of  any  other  character.  ,,The  command  tnlls  go,peiized  to  us  hath  the  same  sips;  a  gossip. 

(2)  Anything  accepted  as  infallibly  true ;  as,  *ou  force  witn  that  whereon  Ezra  grounded  the  pious  neces-  *eSB-sI-pred  *gos  si  prede,  *god-si-brede,  s. 
must  not  take  the  words  just  for  gospel.    .  sityof  divorcing."— Milton:  Doct.  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  r  \   s  ooJ=God  •  si6rce(ien=relation,  kin.  1 

(3)  Anything  constituting  a  powerful  principle  of  bk.  ^  oh.  Tiii.  L^-  ^  condition  of  a  gossip  or  sponsor  in  bap- 
action.  2.  To  cBnvert   by   preaching   tho   gospel  to ;  to  tism .  relationship  through  baptism ;  sponsorship. 

II.   Technically:  evangelize.  "Oossipred  or  compaternity,   by  the  canon    law,  is  a 

1.  Script.  &  Theol. :  A  term  signifying  good  news,  "  ln  the  mean  time  give  me  leave  to  put  you  in  mind  of  •  Bpjritual  affinity;  and  the  juror,  that  was  gossip  to  either 

•     '             — "—    — 1.~:— -*i*.  ,-tc.^A  K«  *-!.«    _L_^^_J i_*k~n.MMM*idMi   f«WM«n*wMM  am  a  m»nt-  *•   .        lrties  might.in  former  times,  have  been  chal- 


"Oo  ye  into  all  the  world,  and   preach   the  gospel  to    *KOS_8o^mer    *gos- SOm-mer,  *gOS-l 
ivery  creature."—  Hatthew  ivi.  15.  *gos-sum-mer,  8.  &  a.       [Lit.  goose-summer;  cf. 


*gose-so-mer, 
-so -my  re, 

every  creavuro.  — j*iuu»u:  *»i.  i«.  *gos-sum-mer,  8.  &  a.      [L,it.  goose-summer ;  cf. 

2.  Script.  Canon,  <&c. :  The  four  canonical  records  ffor.    sommerfuden    (summer-threads) =gossamer; 

of  our  Savior's  life,  by  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  bt.  Dutch  zomerdraden  (summer-threads)  =gossamer; 

Luke,  and  St.  John.    This  signification  of  the  word  gw  gommertrad  (summer-thread)  =gossamer.] 

is  derived  from  the  first  one.    It  is  the  historical  *j.  The  slender,  cobweb-like  threads  which  are 

narrative   of    that    first    advent    of    Christ,   the  seen  floating  in  the  air  in  calm,  clear  weather,  espe- 

announcement  of  which  was  disclosed  by  the  angel  ciai]y  jn  autumn.    They  can  also  be  seen  on  a  clear, 

to  be  good  tidings  [ii.  1].    The  titles  are  notworded  frosty  morning  on  furze-bushes,  grass,  &c. 

the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  by  Mark  &c. ;  it  is  the  Gos-  .,Four  nimble        ts  the  horses  we 

pel  according  to  Matthew,  according  to  Mark,  &c.  Their  harnM8eB  o{  gossamere." 

This  implies  that  the  gospel  is  that.of  God  (Rom.  Drayton:  The  Court  of  Fairy 

l^m6  l^^AHSaiS'tol^J.^^       I  $  ffe  filmy  Sllk  Vfeil  °r  l»Tr 
&c      In  one   piace,  however,  St.  Paul  says  "  my       3.  A  light  waterproof  worn  by  ladies. 

gospel"  (1  Tim.  ii.  8).    In  the  New  Testament  tho       *g8s -sa-ni5r-y,  a.    [Eng.  gossamer;   -y.\    Like 
word  gospel,  Gr.  euanqgelion^  is  used  ^nly  of  com-    gossamer ;  flimsy  ;  unsulbstautial. 

gBs'-san,  g8z'-zan,  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.] 


g5s  -slp-rf ,  *gos  -sip-rie,  ».    [English  gossip; 
->•!/.]    The  condition  or  state  of  gossips ;  close  mti- 

ma«j  ^ ^ ^  hard  &  ^  on  ^  bi,hoprick.  whereby 
all  gossiprie  gade  up  between  him  und  my  uncle  Mr. 
Andrew."—  Mellvill:  MS.,  p.  36. 

g5s  -Blp-f ,  n.  [Eng.  gossip ;  -;y.]  Full  of  gossip ; 
inclined  to  gossip ;  as,  a  gossipy  woman. 

"A  writer  of  amusing  gossipy  letters."— Athenteinn,  Feb. 
25,  1882. 

*gSs  -s6-mer,  s.    [GOSSAMER.] 

gOS-SOO  n,  gor  SOOH,  «.  [Fr.  go7-fO»=a  boy.]  A 
boy,  a  lad.  (Irish..) 

gOS-B^P'-I-um,  s.  [Latin  gossypion,  gossipionr 
qossumpinus.  (Pliny.)] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Malvacew,  tribe  Hibiscese.  The 
leaves  are  generally  three  or  flve-lobed ;  around  the 


munications  made  orally.    The  earliest  known  use 


of  the  j»rm  for  written  accounts  of  the  Savior  s  life, 


bffll     D6?-     pout,    jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     .his;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon.    exist,    ph-f. 
-clan       -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -Won.      -slon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -Die,     -die,    &c.  -  Del,     ael. 
'129 


gost 

in  Brazil  the  young  leaves  and  seeds  of  Gossypium 
vitifolium  are  used  in  dysentery,  and  steeped  in 
vinegar  are  applied  to  the  head  in  hemicrania. 
[COTTON.] 
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gourdiness 


B.  As  substantive:  gonle  s.    [O. 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The   language  of  the  Goths.    It  The  throat, 

belongs  to  the  Low  German  group  of  the  Teutonic  eoiil  s.    TGvtiRl 
dialects,  to  which  belong  English,  Frisian,  Dutch, 


>  IT? 

r'  foule;  Vr.gueule;  Latin gula.] 


"A  gotch  at  milk  I've  been  to  fill."  "The  parish  church  of  Lambeth  is  at  B  ,  mall  diet,     •«  ff°"A<>"''<Jc.    coharrde,     comjourde,     clmourde  ;    Fr. 

BloomfeM:  Richard  ana  Kate,  from   ^Palace, "„*  I   pMn  tower?  »5   the  "rrtUect-  """:"?'      fV"1  ^  C»™rt,'if«  =  *  go"d  ;    prob.  COn- 

gote,  gowt,  s.    [Cut.  ffoo?;  Low  Ger.  gdte :  Ger.  ure  is  °* the  »"'*'<-  of  the  time  of  Edward  rf."-Pe,,,,a,,t:  uectod  W1*u  corftw=a  basket.] 

gossc.]  iondon;  Lambeth  church.  I.  Ordinary  Language : 


1.  A  sluice,  a  drain,  a  gutter. 

"Gate,  or  water  schetelys.    Aijuagium,   singlocltorium.' 
— Prompt.  Parr. 


2.  Print.:  A  name   given    to  a  bold-faced  type, 
used  for  titling  and  jobbing  work. 

*goth '-Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.groHstc,-  -ai.]    The  same  as 
GOTHIC  (q.  v.). 

*gOth  -J-cI§m,  s.    [Eng.  Gothic;  -ism.'} 
1.  A  Gothic  idiom  or  custom. 


2.  A  slough,  a  miry  place. 
Goth.s.    [Lat.  Gothi=the  Goths.] 

1.  Lit.:  One  of  an  ancient  race  belonging  to  the  -. 

Teutones,  who  originally  occupied  a  great  portion       •"  Conformity  to  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 
of   European  and  Asiatic  Russia.     Filmer,  their       °-  Ruden 
king,  conducted  a  body  of  his  nation  to  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  where  it  afterward  increased  into  a 
numerous  and  formidable  people  under  the  names 


iess  of  manners ;  barbarousness. 
"Night,  gothicism,  confusion,   and  absolute  chaos  are 
come  again." — Shenstone. 


tge 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  The  gourd  and  olive  brown 
Weave  the  light  roof."  Dyer:  Ruins  of  Rome. 

2.  A  bottle  or  vessel  for  carrying  water,  so  called 
from  its  shape. 

"I  haue  heer  in  a  gourde 
A  draught  ot  wyn."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,014. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany:  Cucurbita  pepo;  a  hispid  plant,  with 


goth  -I-$Ize,  v.  t.    [Eng.  Gothic ;  -ize.~]    To  make  tendrils,  large  yellow  flowers,  and  oblong  or  ovate 

Gothic ;  to  bring  back  to  barbarousness.  fruit ;  a  native  of  Astrachan,  but  cultivated  in  many 

*goth-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  Goth;  -ish.~]    Pertaining  to  countries.    It  has  run  into  many  varieties.     The 

and-Italv;  and' toed  their    °r  res»mbliQ«  the  Gotns ;  Gothic ;  rude ;  uncivilized.  **%•  ™%&A  aHer  beUg^sularld  "aKfced 

•ain,  while  their  kindred,  the  Ostro-    _gOth'-Ite  (o_as  e),  s.    [Named  after  the  great  wiT'shL™  Ipplts,    to   constUut   pmnp^kfn   pit 


av0iuGut«7  »u  uiia.iu,  WUIAU  muii  uiiuEouu  UIO  Vn)u\>*  e>v"'">    *»*«   w    **  =    v/»    **•     L**«*uw*    luiwr    viiu   great  wirn     •slirpri     nnnlps      tn    nnnn-irntA    nn  in  r»  fc  i  n     T-I 

goths,  took  possession  of  Italy,  which  they  held  till  German  poet,  Goethe,  who  was  born  in  1749,  and  ciM^thVTOptoi^dOTPo^Sr 

A.  D.  aU, .when  they  were  overthrown  by  Narses,  died  in  1832.]  2  Scripture-  Hebrew  oioavon'   Seotuat'int  Ten 

general  of  Justinian.     From  this  time  the  Goths  as  Min:  An   orthorhombic,  yellowish,  reddish,  or  fcylitftS^The  Hebrew  wora  £ °  abparraHTso  >Z 


koto- 
ch 


«™   R  i       •  rieu  in       B!i.a'  tnejmo,a  ltlon :  B  aS  OI  ""on,  SJ-E,  toHU-5 ;  sesquiox-    It  is  a  euphorbiaceous  plant,  and  not  of  the  order 

ern  Bulgaria,  are  known  as  Moesogoths    and  the    ide   of   manganese,  0  to   2'5;  silica,  0  to   4'3;  and    Cucurbitacea).    For  the  wild  gourd  of  Scripture, 
translation  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Bible  by  Wul-    water,  9'4  to  11-5.  see  IT  (2) 


K8u-i'-nI-»,  s.    [Named  after  Anthony  Gouan, 


f  the  genuine  Cucurbitacea>,  the  Bitter  or 


made  by  its  inhabitants. 

g6;-tham-lte,  «.  [Eng.  Gotham;  -ite.']  A  term 
applied  in  sport  to  an  inhabitant  of  New  York  city, 
familiarly  known  as  Gotham. 

g8t  -har-dlte,  ».  [From  the  St.  Gothard  Alps, 
where  it  occurs.] 

M in. :  The  same  as  DUFRENOYSITE  (q.  v.) . 

gSth'-Ic,  *g8th'-Ick,  a.  &  8.    [Lat.  Gothicus.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Goths ;  as,  Gothic 
customs,  &c. 


tender  carrot;  the  Snake  gourd  is  the  genus  Tri- 
chosanthes,  and  especially  T.  colubrina ;  the  Squash 
gourd  is  Cucurbita  melopepo;  and  the  White  gourd 
ls  Bennicasa  ceri/era.  It  is  extensively  used  by  the 
natives  of  India  in  their  curnes. 
*2'  The  Wild  Gourd  of  Scripture:  Hebrew  pi. 


goiva.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  A  cheat;    an  imposition;  an  impostor. 
(Amer.) 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbinding :   A  finisher's  hand-tool  for  blind- 

r^vp8  °r  gildmg'  haTing  a  face  which  forms  a    i. «.,  was  procumbent,  and  had  tendrils.    It  more- 
hnni  ^  ^i    t  4.    °vei  produced  "death  in  the  pot;"  discoverable  in 

_mci8ing-tool  used   for  cutting   out    a  moment  by  the  taste.    It  was  probably  either  the 

or  the  Squirting 
J,  the  one  called 
Cucumis  agrestis. 


lege 
mei 
He: 

and  their  customs  were  all  Gothic  and  European." — Wai- 
pole:  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  vol.  v. 

2.  Fig. :  Rude,  uncivilized,  barbarous. 

"  The  Gothic  cloud 
Of  time  and  language  o'er  thy  genius  thrown." 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,878.        gou,,e. 
II.  Arch.j_  A  term  sometimes  used  to  distinguish       gouge  v  t 


gpuge-bit, «.  A  wood-boring  tool  used  in  a  brace. 
It  has  a  rounded  end,  and  a  groove  which  contains 
the  chips. 


which  is  used  for  drinking-cups,  &c. 


"It  [the  catalogue  of  household  utensils]  consists  of 
gourd-shells,  which  they  convert  into  vessels  that  serve  as 
bottles  to  hold  water,  aud  as  baskets  to  contain  their 

gOUge-Bllp,   «.    An    oil-stone    or   hone    slip,   for    victuals  and  other  things,  with  covers  of  the  same;  and  of 
sharpening  on  the  concave  side  of  the  edge  of  the    a  few  wooden  bowls  and  trenchers  of  difierent  sizes."— 

Cook:  ravages,  voL  vi.,  bk.  iii.,  oh.  9. 


mediaeval  from  classical  architecture.  In  a  more 
limited  sense  it  comprehends  those  styles  only  of 
mediaeval  architecture  which  are  characterized  by 
the  pointed  arch.  In  the  narrower  sense,  Gothic 
architecture  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  in  the  wider,  it  includes  as  well  Anglo- 
Saxon,  which  prevailed  from  the  close  of  the  sixth 


s.    Fr.  gouger.]  gourd-tree,  ». 

'o  scoop  out  or  make  a  groove  in  with  a       Bot. ..  Crescentia  cujete,  more  frequently  called  in 
"OootfnBofhemont  English  the  Calabash  tree  (q.  v.).    See  also  Cres- 

Just  to  the  size  of  my  bottles,  and  not  slicing." 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  1.  gOUrd-WOrm,  8. 

II.  Figuratively:  Zo6L:  The  same  as  FLUKE-WORM  (q.  v.).  Itinfests 

1.  To  force  out  the  eye   of  with  the  thumb  or    the  liver  of  tne  sheeP- 

•gdurd  (2),  *gord,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gourt.']  A  kind  of 
false  dice,  probably  so  called  from  being  hollowed 
out. 


to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  also 

Anglo-Norman,  which  flourished  during  the  sue-  finger. 

ceeding  hundred  years.    The  latter  was  followed  by  2.  To  cheat ;  to  impose  upon.    (Amer  ) 

the  Semi-Norman  or  Transition ;  this  gave  place,  at  *eoni  .,     rGHom  1 

the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  Early  ™f'  *'    L«««Hff>.J 

English,  and  this,  at  the  commencement  of  the  four-  *goul,   *goule,  *goul-en,    *gowle,  v.  i.    [Icel. 

teenth  century,  to  Decorated  English,  replaced  at  gaula.]    To  howl,  to  yowl,  to  cry  aloud,  to  shout. 

the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  Florid,  "Sone  of  man,  cry  thou  and  goul."— WyMffe-  Ezekiel 

or  Perpendicular.   Gothic  architecture  attained  its  xii.  12. 

perfection  in  the  Decorated  English  period.    The       wiTfti    o^/i    .     r»    c       -,„?„        11  _  i     «    a  w .™^~i — T" 

free,  flowing  lines  and  the  chaste  ornamentation  by  n£hansthe  L-ow/n  or       9reo/oryeU.ow-]    A  flower;    Hayti,  Cuba,  &c. 

which  it  is  distinguished  degenerated  into  the  stiff,  *gour 

staring  lines  and  tke  too-elaborate  decoration  of  Gou-lard  ,  e.    [Named  after  Thomas  Goulard,  a    torrent. 

the  Perpendicular ;  and  the  process  of  debasement  surgeon  at  Montpelier,  about  A.  D.  1750,  who  dis-       „  T 

continued  until,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  covered  it.]                                                                            Am7^,t  ,„ 

century,  Gothic  fell  into  entire  disuse.    Toward  the  Pharm.:  The  same  as  GOULARD'S-EXTRACT  (q.v.).    •*" 

close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  reaction  began,  goulard's-eitract,  s.                                                       gdurd  -I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  gourdy;  -ness.] 

and  the  movement  has  gone  on  gathering  strength  Pharm.:   A   saturated    solution    of    basic   lead       Farr.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gourdy  or 

ever  since.  [DECORATED,  EARLY  ENGLISH,  PERPEN-  acetate.    It  is  used  as  a  lotion  in  cases  of  inflam-    swelled  in  the  legs ;  a  swelling  in  a  horse's  leg,  after 

DICULAH,  POINTED.]  mation.                                                                                  a  journey. 

fate,    fat,    fSre,     amidst,     whSt,     fill,     father;     wi^    w«t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or.     w8re,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh6,     sfin;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


"To  eke  out  your  living    .    .    . 
By  fulham  and  gourd." 

Scott:  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  xxvii. 

gdurde  (!),«.    [Sp.  oordo=large.]    The  Franco- 
American  name  for  tne  colonial  dollar  in  use  IB 


*gourde  (2),  *gourd-er,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 


"* 


gourding 

*g8urd'-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  gourd;  •ing.'] 

Farr.:  The  same  as  GOUBDINESS  (q.  v.). 

gourd  -f,  a.    [Eng.  gourd  (1)  ;  -».] 

Farr.  :  Swelled  in  the  legs,  as  a  horse  after  a 
journey. 

gdur  -1  d8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  goura  (q.  v.),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  Ground-pigeons;  a  family  of  pigeons 
having  certain  affinities  to  the  gallinaceous  birds. 
They  feed  on  the  ground  in  flocks.  They  are  found 
in  the  hotter  parts  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
hemispheres. 

g6ur-l  -n38,  s.  pi.  [Mod.Lat.,&c.,gowr(a)>  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Columbidw  (Pigeons), 
sometimes  elevated  into  a  family  Gourida?  (q.  v.). 

g6ur'-H-e-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Robert  Gour- 
lie,  who  gathered  plants  at  Mendoza.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Sophorew.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  used  at  Buenos 
Ayres  to  flavor  sweet  wine. 

g6ur  -mand,  *gour-mond,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  subst.:   A  greedy  or  gluttonous  eater;  a 
glutton. 

"  That  great  gourmand,  fat  Apicius." 

Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  i.  1. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Greedy,  gluttonous,  gormandizing. 
*g6ur  -man-der,  s.    [Eng.  gourmand;  -er.]    A 

.gormandizer. 

"  The  Persians  are  great  gourmanders  and  greedy  glut- 
tons."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  885. 

*g6ur  -mand-Ize,  v.  i.    [GORMANDIZE,  «.] 

*gour  -mand-Ize,  s.   [GOEMANDISE,  «.] 

gour  -met  (t  silent),  s.  [Fr.=  a  connoisseur  in  or 
judge  of  wines.]  An  epicure;  a  dainty  feeder;  a 
connoisseur  in  wines  or  meats  ;  a  man  of  keen 
palate. 

gour-net,  s.    [GURNET.] 

gous-ly,  s.  An  old  form  of  harp  used  by  the 
Slavonians,  whose  bards  were  called  gouslas,  the 
poetry  which  they  chanted  being  called  gautlo, 

*gous  -trous,  a.  [GOOTTY  (2).]  Gusty,  dark, 
•wet,  stormy  ;  as,  a  goustrous  night. 

*go~ust  '-j  gSust  -IS,  a.  [Low  Latin  guastut; 
Ital.ouosto  ;  Fr.  gast=  waste,  desert.] 

1.  Waste,  desolate,  deserted. 

Wind  like  this,  at  twal  o'clock  at  night,  to  thir  wild 
wa's?"  —  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxv. 


2.  Ghostly  ;  preternatural. 
8.  Ghastly. 

gout(l),  *goute,  *gowte,  s.    [Fr.  goutte,  from 
Lat.  gutta=&  drop.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  drop. 

"  I  see  thee  still, 
And  on  the  blade  o'  th'  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  11.  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  The  goute  lette  hir  nothing  for  to  daunce." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,326. 

II.  Pathol.  :  A  disease  produced  by  the  excess  of 
ciric  acid  in  the  blood  in  the  form  of  nrate  of  soda. 
It  is  usually  hereditary,  is  rare  before  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  generally  arises  from  excessive  indul- 

rce  in  wines  or  malt  liquors,  the  last  giving  rise 
"  poor  man's  gout."  It  is  rarely  produced  by 
the  use  of  spirits.  The  great  toe  is  the  part  most 
frequently  affected,  pain  and  irritability  are  lead- 
ing symptoms  ;  it  may  become  chronic,  and  is  very 
intractable  to  treatment.  When  it  attacks  internal 
parts  it  is  termed  irregular  or  retrocedent  gout, 
.and  is  proportionately  more  dangerous.  Diet  re- 
quires strict  regulation,  with  abstemiousness  or 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors.  Excessive  ex- 
ertion and  fatigue,  or  mental  labor,  have  been 
known  to  produce  gout  also,  but  whenever  it  is,  as 
it  usually  is,  hereditary,  extreme  precautions  ought 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  occurrence  or  recurrence 
of  an  attack. 

gout-stones,  s.  pi. 

Pathol.  :  The  same  as  CHALK-STONES  (q.  v.). 

gout-weed,  s. 

Sot.  :  JEgopodlum  podagraria.    [GOAT-WEED.] 

*gout  (t  silent)  (2),  s.  [Fr.  gout,  from  Lat.  gusto 
=to  taste.]  A  taste  ;  a  relish  ;  a  liking.  [Guai.] 

"  Catalogues  serve  for  a  direction  to  any  one  that  has  a 
(rout  for  the  like  studies."  —  Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

*go"ut'-en,  *gowt-on,  v.  i.  [Fr.  goutter,  from 
Lat.  guttn,  from  gutta=&  drop.]  To  drop  or  gutter 
as  a  candle. 

"Oowton,  as  candelys.    Outto."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

gfiut'-I-iy  ,  adv.  [Eng.  gouty  ;  -ly."\  In  a  gouty 
manner. 
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gfjut -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gouty ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  gouty. 

gout  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  gout;  -ish.]  Inclined  or  pre- 
disposed to  gout ;  in  some  degree  affected  by  gout ; 
gouty. 

*gout  -OU3,  *gOwt-US,  a.  [0. Fr.  gutue,  guteux.] 
Gouty. 

"A  quene  gowt us  and  croket." — Reliquiae  Antiques,  i.  196. 

gout  -wort,  s.  [In  this  word  gout  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Eng.  goat,  and  wort.]  The  same  as 
GOAT- WEED  (q.  v.). 

gout '-f,  a.    [Eng.  gout;  -y.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Suffering  from  or  diseased  with  the  gout ;  sub- 
ject to  the  gout. 

"  Not  giving  like  to  those,  whose  gifts  though  scant 
Pain  them  as  if  they  gave  with  gowty  hand." 

Davenant:  Gondibert,  i.  6. 

Z.  Pertaining  to  the  gout. 

"  The  settlement  of  a  gouty  matter  in  the  substance  of 
the  lungs." — BlacTcmore. 

3.  Swollen  as  though  with  gout. 

"  Which  makes  the  young  shoots  tumify  and  grow 
knotty  and  gouty" — Derhavt:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  vi.  (Note  22.) 

*II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Swollen  out  of  proportion. 

"This  humor  in  historians  hafti  made  the  body  of 
ancient  history  in  some  parts  so  gouty  and  monstrous." — 
Spenser, 

2.  Boggy  ;  as,  gouty  land, 
gouty-bronchitis,  s. 

Pathol.:  Bronchitis  arising  as  a  secondary  disease 
during  the  progress  of  gout. 

gouty-concretions,  s.pi. 

Pathol.,  Chem.,  <fec.:  Concretions  composed  of 
urate  of  soda,  occurring  in  the  joints,  the  kidneys, 
&c.(  of  some  persons  affected  with  gout. 

gouty-kidney,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  kidney  morbidly  affected  during  the 
progress  of  gout.  It  usually  shrivels  to  one-half  or 
one-third  of  its  usual  size,  and  contains  secretions 
of  urate  of  soda.  [GOUTS-CONCRETIONS.] 

gouty-neuritis,  s. 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  a  nerve  in  a  gouty  or 
rheumatic  subject.  It  is  believed  that  in  such  a 
constitution  it  may  occur  idiopathically. 

gouty-stemmed,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

1[  Gouty-stemmed  tree : 

Bot. :  An  Australian  name  for  Delabechea  rapes- 
iris,  a  tree  with  a  bulged-out  stem  j  called  also  the 
Bottle-tree. 

*gove,  s.  [GOFF  (2).]  A  rick,  stack,  or  mow  of 
hay. 

*g6ve,  v .  i.  [GOVE,  «.]  To  put  hay  into  a  stack, 
rick,  or  mow. 

"In  goving  at  harvest,  learn  skillfully  how, 
Each  grain  for  to  lay  by  itself  on  a  mow." 

Tusser:  August's  Husbandry, 

g6v  -Srn,  *gov-erne,  *gov-ern-l,  *gov-ern-y, 
*gov-ern-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  governer  (Fr. 
gouvemer).  from  Lat.  guberno^_ from  Gr.  kyberno— 
to  steer  a  ship  j  Sp.  gobernar ;  Port,  governar ;  Ital. 
govemare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  steer,  to  manage  a  ship,  to  pilot. 
Z.  To  regulate  the  course  or  motion  of ;  as,  A  helm 
governs  a  ship. 

3.  To  manage,  to  direct,  to  regulate. 

4.  To  rule  as  a  chief  magistrate ;  to  direct  and 
control,  as  the  actions  and  conduct  of  men,  by  estab- 
lished laws  or  arbitrary  will ;  to  regulate  by  author- 
ity. 

*5.  To  regulate ;  to  order. 

*6.  To  control ;  to  restrain. 

"She's  desperate  :  govern  her."— SAalfcesp. ;  Lear,  v.  8. 

II.  Gram. :  To  cause  to  be  in  a  particular  case  ;  as, 
A  verb  transitive  governs  the  noun  in  the  accusa- 
tive case ;  to  require  a  particular  case  to  follow ;  as, 
A  verb  governs  the  accusative  case. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  exercise  authority,  to  administer  the  law ; 
to  be  or  act  as  governor  or  ruler. 

"While  the  chief  magistrate  governs  according  to  the 
law  he  ought  to  be  obeyed." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  To  maintain  the  superiority ;  to  have  the  con- 
trol, to  prevail. 

"  The  heart  of  brothers  governs  in  our  loves." 

Shakesp. ;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  govern,  to 
rule,  and  to  regulate:  "The  exercise  of  authority 
enters  more  or  less  into  the  signification  of  these 
terms ;  but  to  govern  implies  the  exercise  likewise 


governessing 

of  judgment  and  knowledge.  To  rale  implies  rathef 
the  unqualified  exercise  of  power,  the  making  the 
will  the  rule;  a  king  governs  his  people  by  means 
of  wise  laws  and  an  upright  administration :  a 
despot  rules  over  a  nation  according  to  his  arbi- 
trary decision.  These  terms  are  applied  either  to 
persons  or  things :  persons  govern  or  rule  others :  or 
they  govern,  rule,  or  regulate  things.  In  regard  to 
persons,  govern  is  always  in  a  good  sense,  but  rule 
is  sometimes  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  it  is  naturally 
associated  with  an  abuse  of  power :  to  govern  is  so 
perfectly  discretionary,  that  we  speak  of  governing 
ourselves ;  but  wo  speak  only  of  ruling  others.  To 
govern  necessarily  supposes  the  adoption  of  judi- 
cious means;  but  ruling  is  confined  to  no  means 
but  such  as  will  obtain  the  end  of  subjecting  the 
will  of  one  to  that  of  another.  Regulate  is  a 
species  of  governing  simply  by  judgment;  the  word 
is  applicable  to  things  of  minor  moment,  where  the 
force  of  authority  is  not  so  requisite :  one  governs 
the  affairs  of  a  nation,  or  a  large  body  where  great 
interests  are  involved ;  wo  regulate  the  concerns  or 
an  individual,  or  we  regulate  in  cases  where  good 
order  or  convenience  only  is  consulted :  so  likewise 
in  regard  to  ourselves,  we  govern  our  passions,  but 
we  regulate  our  affections."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*g6v'-e"rn,  «.  [O.  Fr.  governe;  Fr.  gouverne; 
Port.  &  Ital.  governo ;  Sp.  gobierno.']  Government. 

"  His  bischopricke  hadde  ibeo  withoute  govern  and 
rede."—  Life  of  Beket  (1789). 

*g6v  -ern-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  govern;  •able.'] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  governed,  ruled,  or  man- 
aged ;  manageable,  tractable,  obedient. 

"*0nly  this  I  must  acknowledge,'  he  mildly  added; 
'  they  were  not  governable.'  " — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Pliable,  manageable. 

"  There  is  not  a  more  tonsile  and  governable  plant  in 
nature." — Evelyn:  On  Forest  Trees,  ch.  xxiii. 

*g6v  -ern-a.-ble-nSss,  s.  [English  governable; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  governable; 
tractability. 

"It  is  likely  that  govemablenesa  was  not  his  strong 
point."—  Saturday  Review,  Jan.  26,  1883,  p.  120. 

*gov-ern-allle,  *gov-ern-all,  *gov-ern-ayl, 
*gov-ern-ayle,  s.  [O.Fr.governail;  Fr.  gouvern 
ail,  from  Latin  gubernaculum—&  rudder,  from 
guberno—to  steer.J 

1.  A  helm,  a  rudder. 

2.  Government,  rule,   authority,  direction,  man- 
agement. 

"  He  of  his  gardin  had  the  gouemale." 

Spenser:  F.  §.,  IL  rii.  48. 

*g6r-ern-an9e,  *gov-ern-aunce,  s.  [French 
gouvernance.] 

1.  Government,  rule,  management,  direction,  regu- 
lation. 

"  Jonathan  took  the  governance  upon  him  at  that  time." 
— 1  Maccabees  ix.  81. 

2.  Control,  management,  restraint. 

"  What;  shall  king  Henry  be  a  pupil  still, 
Under  the  surly  Gloster's  governance  t" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  S. 

3.  Behavior,  manners. 

"  Now  schalle  I  telle  you  the  governance  of  the  court  of 
the  grete  Cham." — Maundeville,  p.  282. 

*g6v'-Srn-ante,  «.  [Fr.  gouvernante,  fern.  pr. 
par.  of  gouv erner=io  govern.]  A  lady  who  has  the 
charge  of  children ;  a  governess. 

"  The  very  picture  of  the  govemante  of  one  of  your 
noblemen's  houses."  —  L'Estrange:  Quevedo's  Visions, 
p.  88. 

g6v-ern-a'-tlon,  *gov-er-na-cion,  s.  [Latla 
gubernatio.]  Government,  regulation. 

"And  tables  as  wel  for  the  gouernacion  of  the  clock,  at 
to  find  the  altitude,  meridian,  and  many  another  not* 
conclusion." — Chaucer:  Of  the  Astrolabie. 

f&v'-ern-ess,  *gou-vern-esse,  *gov-ern-esse, 
O.  Fr.  gouvernesse,  from  Lat.  gubernatrix ;  Ital. 
governatrice.'] 

*1.  A  woman  invested  with  authority  to  regulate, 
control,  or  direct. 

"The  Lady  Margaret,  gouemesse  of  Flaunders."— 
Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  17.) 

2.  A  lady  who  has  the  care  and  instruction  of 
young  children ;  a  tutoress. 

"  Frances  de  Maintenon,  the  governess  of  his  natural 
children." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*3.  Anything  which  directs,  controls,  or  instructs ; 
an  instructress. 

"Shall  crueltie  be  your  gouemesse 
Alas,  what  hart  may  it  long  endure." 

Chaucer:  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci. 

*4.  The  wife  of  the  governor  of  a  prison. 

"  The  governess  of  the  mansion  had,  out  of  curiosity, 
followed  her  into  the  room." — Fielding:  Amelia,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  it 

gbv-Srn-ess-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  governess;  -ing.']  The 
profession  or  occupation  of  a  governess. 


boll,     bo~y;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  -  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious    -  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


governessship 
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gowlee 


*g6v -Srn-ess-Shlp,  s.    [Eng.  garernem;  -sfcip.]    composed  of  two  members  from  each  State,  who    diminishing  the  area  of  steam  passage;  contrari- 
The  office,  post,  or  duties  of  a  governess.  hold  office  for  six  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of    wise  in  case  of  flagging  in  the  speed  of  motion  of 

*eov-ern-vnee   or   var     a   &  s     $5,000;  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  are    the  engine.    The  favorite  form  of  governor  has  a 

elected  by  a  majority  of  votes  cast  in  the  various  pair  of  balls  suspended  from  a  vertical  shaft,  so  as 
congressional  districts  of  each  State,  to  hold  office  to  swing  outward  when  the  shaft  is  rotated.  The 
two  years,  and  receive  $5,000  annually.  greater  the  speed  the  greater  the  centrifugal  force. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  commander-  and  consequently  the  farther  the  balls  depart  from 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy ;  but  the  direct  the  axis  of  rotation ;  the  inclination  of  the  ball 
supervision  of  them  belongs  to  the  Secretaries  of  arms  is  made  effective  in  working  the  valve. 

governor  cut-off,  s. 

Steam-eng.:  An  automatic  arrangement  in  which 

if  the 


».] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Holding  the  superiority  ;  having  the 
control;   controlling,    prevalent,    directing;    as,  a 
governing  party,  a  governing  wind. 

0.  Assubst.:  Government,  rule,  authority, power     ^Kfi34fi£3%  Dnited  States  consists  o{  . 
The  Frenche  kynge  had  ben  vnder  the  gouernynge  of    - 


gouverner=to govern;  Ital.  governamento.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 


paid  $6,000  a  year.  greater  work  isimposedon  the  engine,  or  the  steam- 

There  are  also  fifty-eight  district  courts,  from  Pressure   flags,    the   steam-cylinder    shall   receive 

which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  circuit  court.  steam  from  the  boiler  during  a  larger  proportion  of 

Each  State  and  Territory  has  its  own  local  gov-  the  stroke  of  the  piston. 

1.  The  act  of  governing;  control,  direction,  regu-    ernment,  not  unlike  the  general  government  in  its  governor -general,   s.      A   governor   who   has 

Istion,    or   administration   of    puo.                jrivate    essential   features.      The    executive  authority   is  under  him  subordinate  or  deputy  governors;  a  vice- 


, 
affairs. 


"  The  kingly  government  of  this  your  land." 

Shakesp.:  Kicliard  III.,  ill.  1. 


vested  in  the  Governor,  whose  term  of  office  and  roy;  as,  the  governor-general  of  India, 
salary  vary  in  different  States.  governor- valve  8. 
The  revenue  of  the  government  is  chiefly  derived  .'    '  . 
L j__i;_e ,_  _« i „* ui:_  Steam-eng.:  A  valve  in  a  steam-pipe  operated  by 


4.  Control ;  restraint ;  regulation  ;  moderation 
•5.  Manageableness ;  docility  ;  obedience. 
"Each  part  deprived  of  supple  government, 
Shall  stiff  and  stark  and  cold  appear,  like  death." 
Shakesp.:  Komeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

•6.  The  power  of  controlling  or  regulating. 

"Quite  beyond  the  government  of  patience." 

Shakeap.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 


Steam-eng. :  An  arrangement  of  parts  whereby  the 
II.  Gram. :  The  influence  of  one  word  in  detenmn-    position  of  the  governor  balls,  resulting  from  their 
ing  the  case  of  a  second ;  especially  of  nouns,  verbs,    rate  of  motion,  is  made  to  act  upon  the  induction 
and  prepositions ;  the  influence  of  a  word  in  regard    valve  of  an  engine. 

g6v'-Srn-5r-shIp, «.    [English  governor; 


to  construction. 


---,    . 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  government;    The  position  or  office  of  a  go 
mployed  in,  by,  or  for  a  government  ;  as,  a  govern-          ,~          r  „„       , 
.ent  office,  a  government  official.  g**.  *•    [GULL.] 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  govern-       1.  A  gull. 


em 
m 

IT  (1) 
ment  and  administration  : 


govern- 
Both  these  terms  may 


2.  A  fool ;  a  stupid  follow. 

„„„-->-- v.--=   _ -  . .  lng  an(J  'administering,  or  the  persons  governing  between  John  Gerrond  the  gow,  and  George  VVishart  the 

and  judicial  powers  are  vested  and  exercised;  a  &Q^  adm{nistering.    In  both  cases  government  has  sage."-Oa«.-  Encycl.,  p.  224. 

system  of  laws  and  customs ;  a  constitution  (q.  v.).  extensive  meaning   than  administration:       ff^.    .„  ,     rfinBi  &  yr  m,n/m-ahnd  a  flower  1 

•There  are  numerous  forms  of  government  as  aris-  fhegot,ernnie»tinclud(.severyexerciseof  authority :  A  5^v^?'rpnnfal clant  or  ?lo"ver 

tocracy,    democracy,    despotism,    monarchy,    oh-  ;!~  n.fmini'ttrntinn.  imnlies  onlv  that  exercise   oi       daisy ,  a  perennial  plant  or  nower. 

garchy,  republicanism,  <fcc.    (See  these  words.)  authoriM -which consiTs  in  PuttWthe  laws  or  wSl       "And  now  he's  had  his  bit  sleep  out,  and  is  as  fresh  as  a 

'••That  ancient  constitution  and  government  which  Is  $  £$£*, Tn for™ence,  when we IpeTk  of  The  ^.^'tfnne^  ^£5'  *°™  ™°*  <»  °P°""- 

our  only  security  for  law  and  liberty."-Burte.-  On  the  government,  as  it  respects  the  persons,  it  implies  &°":  Out  Xannenny,  eb.  xxiii. 

French  Revolution.  the  whole  body  of  constituted  authorities;  and  the       IT  (1)  Ewe-gowan: 

8   The  right  or  power  of  governing,  or  of  exerting  administration,  only  thatpartwhich  puts  in  execu-       Bot.:   The  common  daisy;    apparently  d 

supreme  power.  tion  the  intentions  of  the  whole."  nated  from  the  ewe,  as  being  frequently  in  pastures, 

"I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee."  (2)  He   thus  discriminates  between  government  and  fed  on  by  sheep. 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI,,  pt.  III.,  iv.  6.  and  constitut ion :    "'Government  implies  generally       "  Some  bit  waefu'  love  story,  enough  to  mak_the  pinks 


>r,r  other  '•stnte-  a  hodv    the  act  of  governing  or  exercising  authority  under 
Crltv^atereitorv  province     any  form  whatever;  constitution  implies  any  con- 
tory,  province,  vtituted  or  flxed  f orm  o(  government :  we  may  have 


9.  An  empire,  kingd 
politic  under  one  autl 

wsaasuLJssfeff.isB! 


tne  aammisrraiioil  01  inu  laws  ;  uiw  muuaKeiiieuL  ui      „         e.,«rt«  ^ 

home  and  foreign  affairs,  and  generally  the  public    »•»•  *»nor 


an'  the  ewe-gttwans  blush  to  the  very  lip."— Brownie  of 
Bodsbeck,  I.  215. 

(2)  Horse-gowan: 

Botany :  This  name  includes  the  Leontodon,  the 
Hypocha?ris,  and  the  Crepis. 

(3)  Large  white-gowan : 


,in  receives 

, 

of  the  removal  or  death  of  the  President,  in  which 
event  he    assumes   the   executive   powers.    He  is 


I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
*i,  A  steersman  ;  a  pilot. 


(4)  Lucken-goman  : 
Bot.  :  The  Globe-flower. 

(5)  Witch-gowan:  (See  extract.) 

Witch-govjan  flowers  are  large  yellow  gowans,  with  a 

hich 
nt 


-  , 

stalk  filled  with  pernicious  sap,  resembling  milk,  whic 
when  anointed  on  the  eyes  is  believed  to  cause  instan 


State  may  bo  entitled.  u.  ^^^  ^....^  .. —  r- 

The  electors  vote  by  ballot.    1  neso  votes  are  si    t    ruijngi  directing,  or  regulating. 


5.  Anything  which  has  the  power  or  quality  of 


gtfw  -an-j?,  g6w   an-le,  a.    [Eng. gowan; 

1.  Abounding  with  mountain  daisies. 

2.  Having  a  fair  and  promising  appearance;  as, 

- 


aled  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  opens 


The  De.      or  that       {  ect  mind  which  ls  the  Bupreme 


e    e 

them  in  the  presence  of  Congress.    If  there  are  two         ernor  ot  all  things."—  Cudwortn,  intellectual  Saat 
parties  who   have   received  an  equal  number  of    "   110 


*0  following  order  of  succession  named  in   the    of  a  business,  an  institution,  &c. 
Presidential  Succession  Act   of  January  19,  1886,       8.  An  elderly  person ;  a  father.    (Slang.) 
which  provides  for  a  successor  for  the  President 
and  Vice-President  should  they  both  die   during 
their  term  of  office : 


1.  Secretary  of  State. 

2.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

3.  Secretary  of  War. 

4.  Attorney-General. 

5.  Postmaster-General. 

6.  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

7.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
g.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Gas:  A  device  which  regulates  the  passage  of 
gas  from  the   holder   to  the  mains,  admitting  it 
thereto   in   quantities  determined  by  the  rate  at          .^ 

±e^a£MraS£  rhSaw£rcdhettnre    hoW between-hfUs;  a  'defile  "between  mountains, 
gas  enters.    [GAS-ooVEKNOR.] 

2.  Steam-eng.:  A  device  which  regulates  the 


Ichthy. :  The  Sword  Dragonet,  Callionymus  lyra. 
,  v.  i.    [GorJL.]    To  howl;  to  yowl. 
»  May  ne'er  misfortune's  Bo«>I(n»  bark. 
Howl  thro' the  dwelling  of  the  clerk!" 

Burns:  To  Oavln  Hamilton,  Esq. 
„.    rj-r.  queule;  Lat.  ouia=the  throat.]  A 


mission  ofsteamtothe  engine  according  to  the  rate 
of  motion.    The  intention  is  to  maintain  uniform 


'  From  thence  we,  passing  by  the  wind.  ...... 

Did  make  the  hollow  rocks  with  echoes  yowle." 

//.  Adamson:  Muses  Threnodie,  p.  149. 

sow  -lee,  gaw  a-lee,  gaw-a-li,  gaw-a-ree,  ». 


^»n4-apvnf  atrrirmrnro  "-'I  motion.       1 UU   UXHHIMtlU    »»    i"   mammiii    tuuwa  _»""      *ww,     o<\y    ,"•   *•*"*»    o—  -»    o .—       IT'     » 

The^eglslaytivep^wer  is  vested  in  Congress,  of    velocity,  and  any  acceleration  of  speed  above  a    [ffind.  goala;  Mahratta  gawaree=a  cowherd.]    A 
wWehthwe  are  two  branches;  the  Senate,  which  is    given  rate  causes  a  valve  to  be  partially  closed,    cowherd. 


fate,    fat,    Tare, 
or,     w'6re.     wolf, 


Idst      whit      fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
'    who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cfir,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


gown 

gdwn,  *goune,  s.  [Probably  from  Wei.  gwn=& 
sown  ;  gunio= tosew ;  Vr.gunn;  Gael.&Corn-  gun; 
Manx,  goon;  cf.  O.  Fr.  gone  —  a,  gown.] 

I.  Lit.:  Along,  loose  upper  garment ;  specif. — 

(1)  A  woman's  dress  or  outer  garment. 

"  Let's  amongst  ourselves  agree, 
Of  what  her  wedding  ynwn  shall  be." 

Drayton:  Muzes'  Elysium,  Nymph.  8. 

(2)  A  loose  wrapper  worn  by  gentlemen  indoors ; 
a  dressing-gown. 

(3)  The  official  or  distinctive  dress  worn  by  mem- 
bers of  certain  professions  in  England  as  divinity, 
medicine,  law,  and  also  by  students  of  universities, 
-officials  of  a  court  of  justice,  &c.    The  custom  of 
wearing  official  robes  has  never  found  favor  in  this 
-country. 

*4.  An  official  or  state  dress. 

"The  Duke  of  Buckingham  ware  a  gowne  wrought  of 
needle  worke  and  set  vpon  cloth  of  tissue,  furred  with 
sables."—  Stow:  Henry  VII.  (an.  1507.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  dress  of  peace ;  as  in  the  Latin  cedant  arma 
togo?,. 

"The  toga,  or  gown,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  semi-circu- 
lar form,  without  sleeves,  different  in  largeness,  according 
to  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  wearer."—  Kennet:  Roman 
Antiquities,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  One   of    the    learned   professions   of    law   or 
divinity. 

"Any  other  man  of  the  gown."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ziii. 

*3,  Any  dress,  garb,  or  covering. 

"He  comes,  and  in  the  gown,  of  humility." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

4.  The  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  as 
•opposed  to  town,  the  citizens  or  townspeople. 

"  When  Gown  was  absent  Town  was  miserable."—  Cuth- 
bert  Bede;  Verdant  Green,  pt.  ii.,ch.  iii. 

gown's-man,  gown-man,  s.    [GOWNSMAN.] 
g6wn,  v.  t.  &  i.    [GowN,  *.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  a  gown  on ;  to  dress  in  a  gown. 
<Used  only  in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  Regent  of  the  gowned  race." 

Cowper;  Death  of  Vice-Chancellor. 

B.  Intra.ns.:  To  put  on  a  gown;  to  dress  one's 
self  in  a  gown. 

gtfwns.  -man,  g<Jwn-man,  s.  [Eng.  gown,  and 
man.] 

1.  A  member  of  one  of  the  learned  professions ; 
•one  whose  professional  dress  is  a  gown,  as  a  lawyer, 
A  professor  at  the  universities,  &c. 

"A  loud  murmur  of  applause  arose  from  the  gownsmen 
who  filled  the  hall."— Macaulay:  Hist.:  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  One  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  soldier. 

"A  soldier  who  ran  away  from  a  battle,  and  a  gownsman 
who  pushed  himself  into  a  battle  were  the  two  objects 
which  most  strangely  excited  William's  spleen."—  M oca u- 
lay;  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  zvi. 

g<Sw'-pen,  go~w  -pin,  g6*w'-plng,s.  [Icel.  gaupn, 
gupn=the  hollow  or  the  nand ;  Sw.  gopn.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  hollow  of  the  hand,  when  contracted  in  a 
semi-circular  form  to  receive  anything.    Goupins. 
both  hands  held  together  in  the  form  of  a  round 
vessel. 

2.  A  handful. 

II.  Scots  Law:  One  of  the  perquisites  allowed  to 
-a  miller's  servant. 

g<5w  -pen,  $<5w  -pin,  v.  t.  [GOWPEN,  s.]  To  lift, 
-or  lade  out,  with  the  hands  spread  out  and  placed 
together. 

gtfw  -pgn-ful,  g6w"-pln-ful,  s.  [Eng.  gowpen; 
-ful(l).\  Ahandful. 

gtfwt,  s.  [GOTE(!),S.]  A  sluice  in  a  sea-embank- 
tnent  for  letting  out  the  land-water  when  the  tide 
is  out,  and  preventing  the  ingress  of  sea-water. 

*g5z  -zard,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  gooseherd*'] 

1.  One  who  tends  geese ;  a  gooseherd. 

"  A  person  called  a  gozzard— i.  e,,  a  gooseherd,  attends 
the  flock." — Pennant.-  Brit.  ZoOlogy;  The  Oraylag  Goose. 

2.  A  fool,  a  simpleton,  a  goose. 
graaf-I-an,  a.    [Seedef.] 

Anat.  .*  Pertaining  to  Herr  de  Graaf,  discoverer  of 
the  follicles  described  in  the  compound, 

graafian-follicles,  s.pi. 

Anat. :  Small  follicles  in  the  human  ovary  con- 
taining ova. 

grab,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sw.  grabba=to  grasp.]  [GRAP- 
PLE, GRIP,  GRIPE.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  seize,  clutch,  or  grasp  suddenly  or 
•eagerly. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  clutch  or  grab  at. 
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grab-bag,  s.  A  bag  containing  small  articles, 
which  are  to  be  drawn,  without  being  seen,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  small  sum  of  money.  In  common  use  at 
church  fairs. 

grab-gains,  s.  The  act  of  thieving  by  snatching 
a  purse,  &c.,  suddenly  and  running  away  with  it. 

grab  (l),s.    [GRAB,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  sudden  grasp,  clutch,  or  seizing 
of  anything. 

2.  Mach.:   An  instrument  for    clutching  objects 
for  the  purpose   of   raising   them.    The    term   is 
specially  applied  to  devices  for  withdrawing  pipes, 
drills,  reamers,  &c.,  from  artesian,  oil,  and  other 
wells  which  are  drilled,  bored,  or  driven. 

grab  (2),s.    [Native name  (?).] 

Naut , :  A  large  East  Indian  coaster,  two-masted, 
with  a  prow-stern,  and  from  150  to  300  tons'  burden. 

grab -ber,  s.  [Eng.  grab;  -er.]  One  who  grabs 
or  seizes  suddenly  or  eagerly.  [LAND-GRABBER.] 

"A  tenant  farmer,  whom  Mr. denounced  as  a  land 

grabber." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*grab'-ble  (1),  *gra-ble,  v.  i.  [A  frequent,  of 
grab  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  Dut.  grabbelen  =  to  snatch ;  Ger. 
griibeln=to  grab.]  [GRAPPLE,  GROPE.]  To  grope, 
to  feel  about. 

"And  BO  [Cato]  went  forward  at  adventure,  taking  ex- 
treme and  incredible  pains,  and  in  much  danger  of  his 
life,  grabling  all  night  in  the  dark  without  moonlight." 
—North:  Plutarch,  p.  294. 

*grab-ble  (2),v.  i.  [GROVEL.]  To  grovel ;  to  lie 
on  the  ground  prostrate ;  to  sprawl. 

grage,  *gras,  s  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gratia  =  favor, 
from  gratus— dear,  pleasing,  from  the  same  root  as 
Gr.  chairo—to  rejoice;  chara—joy;  cfcaris=grace, 
favor;  Eng.  yearn.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Favor,    kindness,    good-will ;     disposition    to 
oblige. 

"Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady's  grace." 

Dryden;  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  394. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

"  Judgment,  umpire  in  the  strife, 
That  Grace  and  Nature  have  to  wage  through  life." 
Cowper:  Tirocinium,  30. 

3.  Pardon,  mercy. 

"Wilt  thou  kneel  for  gracef" 

Shakesp,;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2. 

4.  A  favor  conferred ;  a  kindness. 

"  Certis  said  he,  I  n'ill  thine  offred  grace 
Ne  to  be  made  so  happy  doe  intend." 

Spenser.:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  33. 

5.  An  allowance  granted  as  a  favor,  not  as  of 
right ;  as,  to  give  a  person  ten  minutes'  grace  to 
keep  an  appointment. 

*6.  Honorable  distinction ;  honor. 

"  Do  grace  to  them  and  bring  them  in." 

Shakesp;  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
7.  A  privilege. 

"But  to  return  and  view  the  cheerful  skies, 
To  few  great  Jupiter  imparts  this  grace." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneia,  vi.  196. 


port: 

gracefi 

guage. 

"In  this  case,  the  roundness,  this  delicacy  of  attitude 
and  motion,  it  is  that  all  the  magic  of  grace  consists  " — 
Burke:  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  §  22. 

9.  Any  excellence  which  conciliates  love  or  makes 
pleasing   to    others;   any    endowment   or   quality 
which  recommends  the  possessor  to  the  favor,  lik- 
ing, respect,  or  esteem  of  other  persons. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  graces  and 
accomplishments  like  his  should  win  a  female  heart." — 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

10.  An  embellishment,  an  ornament,  a  beanty. 

11.  PL:  A  game  designed  to  promote  or  display 
grace  of  motion.    It  consists  in  passing  a  small 
hoop  from  one  to  another  by  means  of  two  short 
sticks. 

12.  An  affectation  of  refinement,  dignity,  or  ele- 
gance. 

*13,  Virtue,  power,  quality. 

"O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

14.  A  form  of  respect  used  in  addressing  or  speak- 
ing of  an  archbishop  or  a  duke ;  formerly  used  also 
of  a  sovereign. 

"High  and  mighty  king,  your  grace,  and  those  your 
nobles  here  present,  may  be  pleased  to  bow  your  ears." — 
Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

*15.  A  blessed  disposition  of  mind ;  virtue. 
"If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners." 

Shakesp.;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

*16.  Thanks. 

"  Yeldinge  graces  and  thankinges  to  here  lord  Melibe." 
— Chaucer.-  Tale  of  Melibeus,  p.  193. 


grace 

17.  A  short  prayer  before  or  after  meat ;  a  blessing 
asked  or  thanks  returned. 

"Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat." 

Shakesp.;  Coriolanus,  iv,  7. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Greek  Myth.:   One  of  three  sister  goddesses, 
called  Aglala,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosynfi,  daughters 
of  Jupiter  and  the  ocean  nymph  Eurynome.    In 
their  gift  were  grace,  loveliness,  and  favor.    By  the 
Greeks  they  were  known  as  Charites,  and  by  the 
Romans  as  Gratiee. 

2.  Eng.  Law :   A  faculty,  license,  or  dispensation ; 
a  general  or  free  pardon  by  Act  of  Parliament; 
called  also  an  Act  of  Grace. 

"  Between  an  Act  of  Grace  originating  with  the  sover- 
eign and  an  Act  of  Indemnity  originating  with  the 
Estates  of  the  Realm  there  are  some  remarkable  distinc- 
tions.  An  Act  of  Indemnity  passes  through  all  the  stages 
through  which  other  laws  pass,  and  may  during  its  prog- 
ress be  amended  by  either  House.  An  Act  of  Grace  IB 
received  with  peculiar  marks  of  respect,  is  read  only  once 
by  the  Lords  and  once  by  the  Commons,  and  must  be 
either  rejected  altogether  or  accepted  as  it  stands."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

^f  In  the  United  States,  the  pardons  extended  to 
criminals  by  the  President,  the  governor  of  a  state 
or  a  state  board  of  pardons  are  of  the  nature  of  acts 
of  grace. 

3.  Music:   A  general  term  for  ornamental  notes 
or  short  passages,  introduced  as  embellishments  into 
vocal  or  instrumental  music,  not  actually  essential 
to  its  harmony  or  melody.  In  former  times,  in  vocal 
music,  the  selection  of  graces  was  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of   the  performer  to  a  great  extent,  but  m 
instrumental  music  numerous  signs  havo,  from  time 
to  time,  been  used,  explanations  of  which  will  be 
found  under  their  distinctive  names.    In  our  own 
time  a  reaction  has  taken  place  against  the  absurd 
embellishments  indulged  in  by  our  forefathers,  and 
it  has  become  fashionable  to  sing  and  play  music 
just  as  it  is  written.  This  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted, 
as  those  who  are  rendering  music  should  carefully 
consider  whether  the  writer  wished  ornaments  to  be 
excluded  or  omitted  to  write  them  under  a  belief 
that  they  would  certainly  be  introduced  in  per- 
formance.   (Stainer  <&  Barrett.)    [CADENZA.] 

4.  Univ. :  An  act,  vote,  or  decree  of  the  senate  or 
governing  body. 

"What  I  mean  is  in  relation  to  the  grace,  which  the 
assertors  of  the  right  of  appeal  thought  fit  to  propose,  in 
order  to  refer  the  decision  of  this  point  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  senate."— Hurd:  Opinions  of  an  Eminent  Lawyer* 

5.  Scrip. :  The  word  grace  with  a  religious  mean- 
ing is  used  in  many  senses  in  Scripture.     The  most 
distinctive  are : 

(1)  Unmerited  favor  (Rom,  iii.  24,  iv.  4).  It  is 
opposed  to  debt— i,  e.,  is  not  a  payment  of  debt 
(Rom.  iv.  4)  —and  to  works— i.  e..  it  is  not  merited  by 
rood  works  (ibid.).  It  is  called  the  grace  of  God 


by  sending  His  Son  into  the  world  to  make  atone- 
ment for  sin  and  offer  salvation  through  faith  in  His 
blood  (Eph.  xi.  7, 8 :  Acts  xx.).  "The  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  signifies  His  loving  favor  as 
evinced  by  His  undertaking  and  carrying  out  this 
mission  of  mercy  (2  Cor.  viii.  9). 

(2)  The   results  of  such  favor;    privilege,  as  of 
apostleship,  &c.   (Ephes.  iii.  8;  1  Peter  i.  10.) 

(3)  The  transforming  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.    (Acts  xviii.  21.) 

(4)  The  results  of  such  influence,  spiritual  and 
moral  character,    conduct,  and  conversation  and 
attainments,  Ac.  (2  Cor.  viii.  6;  Col.  iv.  6).      In  this 
sense  the  Christian  is  supposed  to  have  many  graces; 
as,  for  instance,  the  grace  of  liberality    (2  Corinth. 
viii.  7). 

(5)  Loving     character,      benevolence,     suavity, 
sympathy.    Used  preeminently  of  Jesus.    In  this 
sense  it  is  sometimes  coupled  with  truth  (John  i. 
14,17). 

6.  Ch.  Hist. :  Such  doctrines  as  those  relating  to 
the  decrees  of  God,  predestination,  freewill,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  human  con- 
science, are  often  called  the  Doctrines  of  Grace.  A 
great  contest  arose  on  the  subject  in  the  fifth  cent* 
ury,  the  antagonistic  views  being  those  of  Pelagius 
and  Celestius,  who  gave  much  prominence  to  the 
tenet  of  man's  natural  ability  to  do  what  is  right 
[PELAGIANISM,  SEMIPELAGIANISM],  and  of  Augus- 
tine, who,  strongly  holding  the  sovereignty  of  God| 
the  natural  depravity  of  man,  and  the  spiritual  ina- 
bility thus  resulting,  attributed  the  salvation  of  the 
latter  solely  to  Divine  grace,  withlittleof  human  co* 
operation.  The  controversy  thus  commenced  went 
on  with  intermissions  for  some  centuries.  At  the 
Reformation  Luther  held  views  essentially  Angus- 
tinian.asdid  most  of  the  other  reformers.  Calvin 
formulated  them  asoneof  his  five  points.  [CALVIN- 
ISM.] In  the  next  century  the  antagonistic  system 
of  Arminianism  was  also  formulated  and  urged 
upon  the  church.  [ARMINIANS.]  It  leans  in  the 
direction  of  Pelagianism,  but  stops  considerably 
short  of  that  system  in  its  extreme  form. 


t>611,     b6y;     pout,    jdwl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


grace-drink 

IF  (1)  *To  do  grace: 

(a)  To  embellish,  to  become  well,  to  set  off. 
"Mourning  doth  thee  grace.''— Shakesp.:  Sonnet  182. 
(6)  To  reflect  credit  upon. 

"To  do  the  profession  some  grace." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  ii.  1. 
race : 

DAY,  C.  4  (11.] 

,-.-v  •'  The  time  during  which  divine  grace 
is  obtainable  by  one  who  seeks  it  in  prayer;  the 
period  during  which  probation  extends—!,  e.,  dnr- 

K«^Bj»J&l.   ......:.  ;_   iu:_ 1-1      ml .  ; iu_._ 
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gracula 


ing  which  one  is  in  this  world.  The  expression  "day    nified. 

of  grace"  does  not  occur  in  Scripture ;  it  is  regarded        »He  saw  this  gentleman,  one  of  the  properest  and  best 

as  the  same  in  meaning  with  day  of  salvation  m  2    graced  men  that  ever  I  Baw,  being  of  a  middle  age  and  a 

Cor.  vi.  2^.     This  again  is  a  quotation  from  Isa.    mean  stature."— Sidney.'  Arcadia. 

zlix.  8.    Cf.  also  Heb.  iv.  7,  wnich  is  a  quotation 

from  Psalm  xcv.  7.  8.    Day  of  grace  is  the  opposite 

of  the  day  of  wrath,  Rom.  ii.  5. 


*gra  ?e-ciip,  s.    [Eng.  grace,  and  cup.]  gra -clous,    *gra-clouse,  *gra-clouce,  *gra- 

1.  A  cup  or  vessel  in  which  a  health  is  drank  after    clos,  a.    [Fr.  gracieux,  from  Lat.  gratiosus,  from- 
grace. 

2.  A  health  drank  after  grace. 

"  The  gracecup  follows  to  his  Sovereign's  health." 

King:  Art  of  Cookery,  276. 
graced,  pa. par.  &  a.    [GRACE,  «.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Endowed  with  graces;  graceful;  elegant;  dig- 


gratia  —  favor,  grace;  Ital.  grazioso;  8p,  & 
gractoso.'} 

1.  Endowed  with  grace;    well-disposed,  affable. 

kind. 

"He  was  a  gracious   master,  a  trusty  ally,  a  terrible 
enemy."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  characterized  by  grace,  kindness, 
favor,  or  friendliness;  kind,  friendly. 


"  The  etalks  he  gave  her 
With  a  gracious  gesture." 

Longfellow:  Musician's  Tale,  xri. 


"That  day  of  grace  fleets  fast  away." — Watts. 

(3)  Days  of  grace  : 
Comm.:  [DAY,  C.  4  (2).] 

(4)  Means  of  grace: 

TheoL:  Means  through  which  Divine  grace  may 
be  expected  to  operate.  (Often  used  of  attendance 
on  Christian  worship.) 

(5)  Throne  of  grace  : 

Scrip.:  A  figurative  expression,  the  literal  mean- 


*2.  Virtuous,  chaste,  honorable. 

"More  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel, 
Than  a  graced  palace."  Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

gra9e-ful,  a.    [Eng.  grace;  -/uf(l).] 

1.  Full  of  or  displaying  grace  or  beauty  in  form  or 
action ;  elegant ;  neat ;  handsome. 

"My  boy  was  by  my  side,  so  slim 
And  graceful  iu  his  rustic  drees." 

Wordsworth:  Anecdvtefor  Fathers. 

2.  Elegant,  well-chosen,  becoming. 

"He  took  his  seat  there  with  the  mace  at  his  right  hand, 


3.  Full  of  grace,  mercy,  or  benevoleu* 
nevolent,  oonencent,  benignant. 


.ce;  merciful, 


3 

bo; 

"  And  the  Lord  was  gracious  unto  them,  and  had  com- 
passion on  them."— 2  Kings  xiii.  28. 

4.  Exhibiting  or  characterized  by  grace,  mercy,  or~ 
benevolence ;  merciful. 

"The  call  of  Abraham  from  a  heathen  state,  repre- 
sents the  gracious  call  of  Christians  to  forsake  the 
wickedness  of  the  world."  —  Gilpin;  Sermons,  vol.  ii.. 
Bor.  16. 

*5.  In  a  state  of  heavenly  grace ;  virtuous. 
"Kings  are  no  less  unhappy,  their  issue  not  being  gra~ 
ions  than  they    are  in   losing   them    when    they    have  - 


U  ,  j     vT      *  *™  "WP»  «">  eiattfc  luwie  Wllll  II1W  UlUCb  «i  mo  i  1^111    JKIUII.  a * 

ing  Of  which  would  be  a  throne  from  which  God    rose,  and  in  a  few  Graceful  words  returned  his  thanks  "—    approved  their  virtues."—  Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tate,iv.2. 
dispenses  His  loving  favor.  _  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv.  *6.  Acceptable ;  finding  favor  or  grace ;  agreeable. 


(2)  For  the  difference  between  graceful  and  be- 
coming, see  BECOMING. 

i-ftil-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  graceful;   -ly.]    In  a 


(9)  With  a  bad  grace:    Ungraciously,  ungrace-    chiefly  in  its  adaptation  to  the  occasion."   (Crabb: 
fully.  EnQ:  Synon.) 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  grace 
and/awor:  "Grace  is  never  used  but  in  regard  to 
those  who  have  offended  and  made  themselves 

liable  to  punishment ;  favor  is  employed  for  actual    graceful  or  elegant  manner  T  elegant'y  •  wittTgrace-    "°n- 

c^inaViywi^eglra'^Znorh^M&Vie    &»-- elegf  nee  of  manner  orWrtment*''          ^^^^^^'B^^ 
who  are  in  power  have  the  greatest  opportunity  of  i£mr"?  <""?<"/"">'  disposed,  and  of  all  hues, 

eonferring/avors;  but  all  we  receive  at  the  hands  Illumined  every  side."        Cowper:  Task,  v.  149. 

of  our  Maker  must  be  acknowledged  as  &  favor."  gra'96-f  til-ness,  s. 

(2)  He   thus   discriminates    between 
charm :    "  Grace  is  altogether  corporeal 
either  corporeal  or  mental :  the  o; 


10.  Graceful,  attractive,  elegant,  comely,  beauti- 
ful. 

"  No  face  so  gracious  is  as  mine." 

Shakesp..  Sonnet  62. 

IT  (1)  Gracious  is  used  as  a  mild  oath  or  interjec- 
tion. 

nk  of  the  creature's 
Dred,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gracious, 
merciful,  and  kind:  "Grace  is  exert»d  in  doing 


action  of  the  boflv  rho  rhnrm  is  nn  ihot-  1'f  anu  auurnments  or  4uorai     tmuiuiuK  uiviu  uot  only  an  opportunity  to  a<  Mir 

in    HIB    hodv    itsoif     A    1   H  Philosophy,  are  apt  and  serviceable  for  the  affecting  and    Him,  but  every  encouragement  to  lay  open  th 

^=S^SSatS 


nfulness 
God 

,  •"  "-~>  ^*j  v.*  vu  but?  T  1 1.  •.- 1  \ji  Diuuwi's,  ami  itjim".  nn  ear 

*grace-armK,    s.     ihe  designation   commonly       gra  ce-less,  'grace-lease,  a.  [Eng.  grace;  -iess.]  to  the  smallest  breath  of  repentance;  in  the  moment 

given  to  the  drink  taken  by  a  company ,  after  the    Void  of  grace  or  dignity ;  corrupt;  depraved ;  aban-  o'executingvengeance  He  stops  His  arm  atthevoice 

giving  of  thanks  at  the  end  of  a  meal ;  a  grace-cup,    doned.  of  supplication ;  He  expects  the  same  mercy  to  be 

"To  this  queen  [Margaret,  Malcolm  Canmore's  queen]            "A  graceless  heart."— Cowper-  Olney  Hymns   Iviii  extended   by   man    toward    his    offending  brother, 

tradition  says  we  owe  the  custom  of  the  grace-drink;  she       j.~,s  ce-lesB-1*    <irfn     FFno-  nr/i/vf««  •  I,,  1     Tr.  G.racious,  when  compared  with  kind,  differs  prin- 

h»ving  established  it  as  a  rule  at  her  table,  that  whoever          5ra  ?e  less  *»•  a<*V'    ltng-  graceless,  -ly.\     In  cipally  as  to  the  station  of  the  persons  to  whom  it 

iUid  till  grace  was  said,  was  rewarded  with  a  bumper."-    a  graceless  manner ;  without  grace  or  elegance.  is    applied.      Gracious  is "altogether confined    to 

Xncyel.  Britann.,  s.  v.  Forfar.                                                            "The  French,  in  his  whole  language,  hath  not  one  word  superiors;    kind  is  indiscriminately  employed  for 

that  hath  his  accent  in  the  last  syllable,  saving  two,  superiors  and  equals."    (Crabb'  Ena.Svnon) 

^•J?ifiK.»-'«!»J i»n<?ii«ie  more, hath  the  Spanish,  gra  -cious-ly,  *gra-clous-llche;  *gra-cyous- 

ly,  *gra-cyous-lye,  adv.    [Eng.  gracious:  -ly.~\ 

[Eng.   graceless;   -ness.]  yna^acious  manner ;  with  kindness,  affability, 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  graceless. 

grac-I-lar  -I-a,  s.     [Lat.  sra«7(is)  =  thin,  slen- 
der, and  suff.  -aria.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  rose-spored  Algae.  It  contains 
the  Cotrsican  and  Ceylon  '*  mosses.       Called  also 
Plocaria  (q.  vj. 

2.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Grac- 
ilariidw  (q.  v.).     Oracilaria syringella  discolors  the 

ber  rolls  the  leaves  of  willow,  sallow,  and  poplar, 
on  which  it  feeds,  into  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf. 
(Stainton.) 

grac-I-lar '-I-I-dje,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gracilari(a) ,       *2   Thn  nnolitv  or  stuff   nt  K* 

"And  indeed  great  reason  it  was,  that  he  that  was  Lord    and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.    Named  from  the    cept'abiHt?  acceptable ,  ac- 

Of  Heaven  should   have  his    descending  into  the  flesh    graceful  appearance  of  these  insects  1 

graced    and  owned    with    the  testimonies  of  stars    and         Wntnm    •   k  familv  nt  MntYie    CTrr,,in'T;nn;  Tl,»        "Then  it  is  [when  a  sinner  repents]  that  our  blessed' 

siigel8."-Sou«/...  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  4.  Jintom. .  A  family  of  Moths,  group  1  inema.     Ihe    Lord  (eel9  the  (ruits  0,  hil)  hol    5eath    th    acceptatjoa 

».    T      j.      .,  .       .  ,,  antennss  are  as  long  as  the  anterior  wings,  which    of  his  holy  sacrifice,  the  »racioiwn«»»  of  his  person  the 

•4.  To   dignify  or  raise  by  an  act  of  favor;    to    are  elongate,  the  posterior  ones  lanceolate.     The    return  of  his  Prayere."-BP    Taylor •   sermJns    vol    i 
1ODOr'  insect  reposes  with  its  head  much  raised.     Larva?,    ser.  1. 

"  He  might  at  his  pleasure  grace  or  disgrace  whom  he    with  fourteen  legs,  mining  inleaves  or  rolling  them- 

WOnld  in  court." — Knolles:  History  of  the  Turks.  — 1 —        /«.•_-•„..-„  \ 

•5.  To  exalt;  to  praise. 

"I  will  grace  the  attempt  for  a  worthy  exploit." 

Shakesf.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Hi.  6. 
•8.  To  favor ;  to  oblige. 

14  So  you  will  grace  me    .    .    .    with  your  fellowship 
O'er  these  waste  downs  whereon  I  lost  myself." 

Tennyson:  Elaine,  224. 
*7.  To  supply  with  heavenly  grace. 

"Grace  the  disobedient." — Bp.  Hall. 
II.  Music:  To  add  grace-notes,  cadenzas,  &c.,  to.    gractlliy^- Sir  w'aammon.'"'  '    ^lab^javanus" 


hiving  established  it  as  a  rule  at  her  table,  that  whoever  ?"          *"  '     y'J 

staid  till  grace  was  said,  was  rewarded  with  a  bumper."—    a  graceless  manner ;  without  grace  or  elegance. 

Tncvcl.  Britann.,  s.  v.  Fo  "-' 

grace-notes,  s.  pi. 

Music;  [GRACE,  s.,  II.  3.]  and  therefore  very  gracelessly  may  they  use  dactyls?'—' 

grace-Stroke,  8.    A  finishing  touch  or  stroke ;  a    Sidney.- Defence  of  Poesy. 
eoup-de-grace.  tgra  ce-less-ness,  s. 

"  To  perfect  and  give  the  grace-stroke  to  that  very  liberal 
education."—  Scotland  Characterized  (1701)  in  Uarl.  Mis. 
cell.,  vii.  377. 

gra;e,  v.  t.    [GRACE,  8.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language; 

*1.  To  adorn,  to  decorate,  to  set  off. 

"Ten  hardy  striplings,  all  in  bright  attire, 
And  graced  with  shining  weapons." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

2.  To  add  grace  or  dignity  to;  to  endow. 

"  With  many  a  social  virtue  (/raced." 

Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.    (Prel.) 
*3.  To  celebrate. 


"The  brave  adventures  of  this  faery  knight, 
The  good  Sir  Guyon,  graciously  to  heare." 

«o    -IT-  i  i       u   1-1     sP"l"r'  F-  0.,  II.    (Introd.) 

*2.  Virtuously,  holily. 

"  Oraciously  to  know  I  am  no  better." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 
gra'-cious-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  gracious;  -ness.] 

fracious,  favor- 
cind  condescen- 

" The graciousness  and  temper  of  this  answer  made  no- 
impression  on  them;  but  they  proceeded  in  their  usual 
manner."—  Clarendon:  Civil  War,  i.  825. 


=  —  -Bj.mi  -JUB,  ».     ijjau  yrucniu8  =  UL  jackdaw;  from 

»elves_up.     (ktamton.)  the  sound  maae  by  the  bird.J    A  bird  of  the  genus 

*grac'-Ile,    *gra$  -I-lent,  a.     [Latin   gracilis,  Gracula  (q.  v.). 

gradient™.}    Slender,  small.  grac  -U-la,  s.     [Lat.  graculus=a  jackdaw,  ac- 

gr&9  -I-lIs,  8.    [Lat.  =  thin,  slender.]  cording  to  Quinctilian,  from  its  note,  »ra,  gra.] 

Anat. :  A  slender  muscle  of  the  thigh,  connecting  Ornith.:   The    typical   genus   of  the   sub-family 

it    with    the    trunk.      Called    also    the    Abductor  Graculmee.  6racw'a  rehgiosa,  the  Grackle  or  Mino- 

gracilis.  bird,  is  found  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  adjacent 

*»»•<>  /,>i    »  t*    «     n  »*       »--7-<«     i                  ;•  islands.     It  is  black,  variegated  with  white,  the 

•gra-  911  -I-tJf,  s.    [Lat.  gracilitas,  from  gracilis  legS)  blUi  and  Boroe  carunclos  behind  the  eye  yellow. 

=  slender.J    Slenderness,  smallness.  It  can  be  domesticated,  and  can  be  taught  to  pick 

"Reduced  to  little  more  than  a  third  of  its  original  up  some  words  in  parrot  fashion.    Viellot  called  it 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
or,     we're,     wplf,     work,     wh8,     sin;     mute,    cub,    ctire,    unite,     cflr,     rflle,    ffill;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


graculinae 

grac  -u-ll  -nae,  *.  pi-  [Mod.  Lat.  gracula,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Corvidep,  having  broad, 
slightly  curved  bills,  rounded  nostrils,  long  wings, 
a  short  tail,  and  elongated  toes.  Found  in  India 
and  the  Eastern  Islands.  [GfiACULA.J 

gra  -$y\  gra  -§l£,  a.    [Eng.  grace;  -y.] 

1.  Endowed  with  spiritual  grace  ;  religious. 

2.  Full  of  teaching  about  grace. 

"Made  a  gracji  sermon  like  a  Presbyterian."—  Pepy*: 
Diary,  April  14,  1661. 

*grad'-al,  s.  [Low  Lat.  gradale,  from  gradus— 
a  step.  ] 

Eccles.:  A  gradual  (q.  v.). 
gra  -date,  v.  t.    [GRADE,  v.] 

1.  To  make  harmonize,  as  colors  in  painting. 

2.  To  bring  up  to  a  certain  strength  or  grade  ;  as, 
to  gradate  a  solution. 

gra  da  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gradationem, 
ace.  of  gradatio=au  ascent  by  steps;  gradus=& 
step;  Sp.  graduacion;  Ital.  gradazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  A  moving  or  progressing  by  degrees  ;  a  regular 
advance  or  progression  from  step  to  step. 

"  The  Chinians  therefore  do  vse  a  kinde  of  gradation  in 
aduancing-  men  vnto  sundry  places  of  authority."  —  Hack- 
luyt:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  94. 

2.  A  step  or  degree  in  any  order,  series,  or  se- 
quence. 

"It  preserves  the  same  superiority  through  all  the  sub- 
ordinate gradations"—  Burke-.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
ful, pt.  ii.,§5. 

3.  Arrangement  in  order  according  to  size,  quality, 
rank,  degree  of  advancement,  <fcc.  ;  sequence. 

"  If  each  system  in  gradation  roll 
Alike  essential  to  th'  amazing  whole." 

Pope;  Essay  on  Man,  i.  247. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  The  just  arrangement  or  subordination  of 
the  parts  of  any  work,  so  as  to  produce  the  best 
effect  ;  as,  the  gradation  of  color  and  light  in  paint- 
ing, to  express  depth  and  relief,  to  define  distances, 
and  to  show  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.  Logic  :  A  regular  advance  from  step  to  step,  as 
in  an  argument. 

3.  Music:  An  ascending  or  descending  by  a  regu- 
lar succession  of  chords. 

4.  Rhet.:  An  ascending  or  descending  in  terms, 
as  toward  a  climax.     (Wilson:   Art  of  Rhetorique, 
p.  207.) 

*gra-da  -tion,  v.  t.  [GRADATION,  s.]  To  form  by 
gradation  or  with  gradations. 

*gra  da'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  gradation;  -al.~\  Of 
or  pertaining  to  gradation  ;  with  gradations  ;  by 
regular  steps. 

*grad  -a-t5r-y\  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  gradatus—  formed 
with  steps  ;  gradus=a  step.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Proceeding  by  gradations  or  steps  ; 
gradational. 

"  Could  this  gradatory  apostacy  fof  Macbeth]  have  been 
shown  us;  could  the  noble  and  useful  moral  which  results, 
have  been  thus  forcibly  impressed  upon  our  minds,  with- 
out a  violation  of  those  senseless  unities."  —  Seward,  let. 
ii  i..  p.  243. 

2.  Zool,:   Adaptable  for  progressive  or  forward 
motion. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Arch.  :  Steps  from  a  cloister  into  a  church. 

grad  -dan,  v.  t.    [GRADDAN,  *.]    To  parch  or  dry. 

"At  breakfast  this  morning,  among  a  profusion  of  other 
things,  there  were  oat-cakes,  made  of  what  is  called  grari- 
danett  meal,  that  is,  meal  made  of  grain  separated  from 
the  husks,  and  toasted  by  fire,  instead  of  being  threshed 
and  kiln-dried."—  Boswell:  Tour,  p.  190. 

grad  dan,  s.  [Gael.  <&  Ir.  gradan  =  parched 
corn.] 

1.  Parched  corn. 

2.  Finely   ground   snuff,   made   of  leaf-tobacco, 
high-dried,  but  without  fermentation. 

grade,  s.    IF*.,  ^rom  ^at.  gradus-a  step;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  grodo;  Port.  grno.~\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  degree,  step,  or  rank  in  order  of  dignity, 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  military,  or  otherwise. 

2.  A  step  or  degree  in  any  series,  quality,  rank,  or 
order. 

3.  The  inclination  from  the  horizontal  of  a  por- 
tion   of   a    road    or   railroad.    It  is  expressed  in 


. 

degrees,  in  feet  per  mile,  or  as  a  foot  in  such  a  dis- 
tance; as,  a  grade  o      ° 
mile. 


, 
of  3°  ;  or,  a  grade  of  35  feet  per 


II.  Philol.:  The  two  classes  of  consonants  called 
tenuos  and  mediee. 

"Initial  consonants  retain  the  grade  of  each  organ  in 
the  purest  nnd  truest  way,  medial  consonants  have  a  tend- 
ency to  soften,  finals  to  harden.  By  the  expression 
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grade  must  be  understood  the  two  classes  of  temies  and 
mediae."— Beames:  Comp.  Gram,  of  the  Aryan  Lang,  of 
India,  vol.  i.  (1872),  chap,  iii.,  p.  190. 

grade,  r.  t.    [GRADE,  s.] 

1.  To  arrange  in  order,  steps,  or  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  size,  quality,  rank,  advancement,  Ac. 

"  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Blue-coat  School 
than  the  careful  way  in  which  it  is  graded." — Sir  A. 
Grant;  Kecesa  Studies  (1870),  iii.  136. 

2.  To  mark  the  grades,  or  ascents  and  descents  of. 

3.  To  reduce  to  or  construct  with  a  certain  grade 
or  inclination ;  as,  to  grade  a  road. 

grad  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GRADE,  i?.] 
graded-school,  s.    A  school  taught  in  depart- 
ments by  different  masters,  in  which  the  pupils 
pass  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  classes  as  they 
advance  in  education, 
gra  de-lyS  a.  &adv.    [GRAITHLY.]    (Prov.) 

A,  As  adj. :  Decent,  proper ;  becoming. 

B.  As  adv.:  Decently, properly,  becomingly, 
grad  -§r,  s.    [Eng.  grade:  -er.]    A  machine  used 

for  grading;  a  gradmg-machine. 

gra -dl-ent,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  gradiens,  pr.  par.  of 
yradior=to  walk ;  gradus— a  step.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Walking,  moving,  or  advancing  by  steps, 

"Amongst  those  gradient  automata,  that  iron  spider  is 
especially  remarkable,  which,  being  but  of  an  ordinary 
bigness,  did  creep  up  and  down  as  if  it  had  been  alive."— 
Wilkimt:  Dcedalus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

*2.  Rising  or  falling  by  regular  degrees  of  incli- 
nation ;  as,  the  gradient  line  of  a  road. 

II.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  tortoise,  as  sup- 
posed to  be  walking. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  rate  of  ascent  or  descent  in  a  railway  or 
road ;  a  grade ;  the  degree  of  slope  or  inclination  of 
the  ground  over  which  a  railway,  road,  &c.,  passes; 
as,  The  gradient  is  1  in  100 ;  that  is,  the  ground  rises 
one  foot  in  every  hundred  feet. 

2.  A  part  of  a  road,  &c.,  which  slopes  upward  or 
downward ;  a  slope. 

gradient- post,  x. 
Railroad  Engineering: 

1.  A  post  placed  by  the  side  of  the  track,  at  a 
change  of  grade,  carrying  a  board  slanted  to  the 
slope,  and  indicating  in  figures  the  grade  in  feet 
per  100,  or  otherwise. 

2.  A  stake  setin  the  ground,  and  marked  to  indi- 
cate the  proper  height  of    an  embankment  or  of 
road  metal  at  that  point. 

gra  -din,  gra  di  ne,  s.  [Fr.  gradin=a  step,  from 
Lat.  qradus.] 

1.  One  of  a  series  of  seats  rising  one  above  an- 
other. 

2.  A  toothed  chisel  used  by  sculptors, 
grad  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [GRADE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subitt. :  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to  a 
certain  grade  or  level. 

grading-instrument,  s.  A  level  with  an  alidade, 
a  transit,  or  other  sighting  instrument,  by  which 
the  angle  of  inclination  of  a  slope  may  be  measured, 
or  a  row  of  stakes  driven  to  mark  a  given  gradient. 

grading-plow,  s.  A  kind  of  plow  used  for 
breaking  up  soil  or  plowing  down  banks,  in  order 
to  fit  the  earth  for  being  scooped  up  by  the  earth- 
scraper,  and  thereby  deported. 

grading- scraper,  s.  A  large  two-handled  shovel, 
drawn  by  horses,  and  used  as  an  earth-scoop  for 
raising  and  removing  loosened  earth.  It  is  used  in 
road-making,  scooping  out  beds  of  canals  in  certain 
situations,  &c.,  when  the  soil  is  suitable,  and  the 
distance  where  it  is  to  be  deposited  is  not  too  great. 
[  HORSE-SHOVEL.] 

grad  -U-al,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  gradualis,  from 
gradus=n.  step ;  Fr.  gradual;  Ital.  graduate;  Sp. 
gradual.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Progressing  or  advancing  by  stepsor 
degrees ;  passing  from  one  step  or  stage  to  another 
by   regular  gradations  without  breaks  or    starts; 
slow. 

"  Flowers  and  their  fruit 

Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed, 
To  vital  spirits  aspire."  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  483- 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  series  or  order  of  steps. 
"Before  the  gradual  prostrate  they  adored, 
The  pavement  kissed,  and  thus  the  saint  implored." 

Dryden. 

2.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  A  service-book,  containing  the  hymns  or 
prayers  to  bo  sung  by  the  choir,  so  called  from  cer- 
tain short  phrases  after  the  Epistle  sung  in  gradi- 
bus  (upon  the  steps  of  the  altar). 


graduated-bottle 


(2)  That  part  of  the  service  of  the  mass  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  which  immediately  follows 
the  Epistle,  and  is  sung  as  the  deacon  returns  to  the 
steps  of  the  altar. 

Eccles.  <K  Ch.  Hist. :  Fifteen  psalms,  from  Ps.  cxx. 
to  Ps.  cxxxiv.  inclusive;  so  called  because  they 
were  formerly  chanted  from  the  steps  of  the  choir, 
more  especially  during  Advent.  [SONGS  OF  DE- 
GREES.] 

*grad-u-a  -le,  s.  [Low  Latin.]  The  same  as 
GRADUAL,  H.  ii. 

*grad-U~al -I-ty%  s.  [Eng.  gradual;  •ity.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gradual;  regular  progres- 
sion or  gradation. 

"Which  while  some  ascribe  unto  the  mixture  of  the 
elements,  others  to  the  gradual  ity  of  opacity  and  light, 
they  have  left  our  endeavors  to  grope  them  out  by  twi- 
light."— Browne,-  Vulgar  Error*,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

grad  -u-al-lyS  adv.    [Eng.  gradual;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  gradual  manner,  by  degrees ;  step  by  step, 

slowly;  in  regular  gradations. 
"Already  the  designs  of  the  court  began  gradually  to 

unfold  themselves."—  Macaitlay.-  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  In  degree. 

"Human  reason  doth  not  only  gradually,  but  specif- 
ically, differ  from  the  fantastic  reason  of  brutes."  — 
Grew. 

*grad  -U-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gradual;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gradual ;  graduality. 

"The  gradualness  of  this  movement  and  the  obscurity 
which  enwrapped  its  beginnings." — M.  Arnold:  Study  of 
Celtic  Literature,  p.  94. 

*grad  -u-and,  *.  [As  if  from  the  gerundive 
participle  of  an  imaginary  Low  Lat.  word  graduor, 
So  in  the  Scottisli  universities  there  is  a  word  mag- 
istrand,  from  a  Low  Lat.  verb  magistror.']  One  who 
has  passed  all  the  examinations  'for  a  degree,  but 
has  not  yet  been  capped. 

grad  -u-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  graduatus— 
one  who  has  taken  a  degree;  Lat.  gradus=a  step, 
a  degree:  Ital.  graduare;  Sp.  &  Port,  graduar;  Fr. 
graduer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  mark  with  degrees  or  a  scale. 

"  The  places  were  marked  where  the  spirit  stood  at  the 
severest  cold  and  greatest  heat,  and  according  to  these 
observations  he  graduates  his  thermometers." — Derham: 
Phyaico-Theology,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.  (note  3). 

2.  To  mark  or  arrange  with  degrees  or  differences ; 
as,  to  graduate  punishment  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offense. 

"Then  it  evidently  follows  that,  if  there  were  any  such 
action  in  the  next  life,  the  pure  soul  would  apply  itself 
thereunto  according  to  the  proportion  of  her  judgments, 
and  as  they  are  graduated  and  qualified."— Digby:  Of 
Man's  Soul,  ch,  it. 

3.  To  confer  a  degree  upon  in  a  university;   to 
dignify  with  a  degree  or  diploma. 

*4.  To  prepare  gradually. 

*5.  To  heighten  in  effect. 

"That  the  salts  of  natural  bodies  do  carry  a  powerful 
stroke  in  the  tincture  and  vernish  of  all  things,  we  shall 
not  deny,  if  we  contradict  not  experience,  and  the  visible 
art  of  dyars,  who  advance  and  graduate,  their  colors  with 
salts." — Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Chemistry : 

*1.  To  raise  to  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of 
metals. 

"  The  tincture  was  capable  to  transmute  or  graduate  as 
much  silver  as  equaled  in  weight  that  gold."— Boy  le. 

2.  To  bring  a  fluid  to  a  certain  degree  of  consist- 
ency, as  by  evaporation. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  pass   gradually  or   by  degrees;  to  change 
gradually. 

2.  To  become  gradually  modified  j  to  shade  off. 

3.  To  proceed  to  a  degree  in  a  university ;  to  take 
a  degree. 

"He  was  brought  to  their  bar,  and  asked  where  he  had 
graduated." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

grad -U-ate,  «.  &  s.  [Low  Latin  graduatus.] 
[GRADUATE,  v.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Arranged  in  or  proceeding  by  steps  or 
degrees. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  has  completed  a  course  at 
college,  school  or  university ;   one  who  has  been 
admitted  to  a  degree. 

"  Invest  me  with  a  graduated  gown, 
Midst  shouts  of  all  beholders." 

Smart:  On  Taking  a  Bachelor's  Degree. 

tfrad  -u-a-tSd,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [GRADUATE,  v.] 
graduated-bottle,  s.  A  bottle  having  horizontal 
marks  blown,  pressed,  or  cut  on  its  side  to  indicate 
quantity  of  contents  at  given  levels.  Sometimes 
the  stopper  is  hollow,  and  lias  graduations  for 
doses  of  certain  amounts. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xeuoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -    shils.     -ble,     -die,    <&c.  =  bel,     del. 


graduated-cup 

graduated-cup,  «.  A  medicine-cup,  on  whose 
side?  are  marks  to  indicate  quantities  at  given 
levels.  If  of  glass,  they  are  usually  impressed  in 
the  mold ;  if  of  porcelain,  they  are  painted  on  the 
ware  before  burning. 

graduated-glass,  s.  A  tube  with  a  foot,  and 
with  horizontal  marks  at  varying  heights  to  indi- 
cate quantity  of  contents.  A  measuring-glass. 

grad  -u-gtte  ship,  s.  [Eng.  graduate;  -ship.] 
The  state  or  position  of  a  graduate. 

"  [He  mayl  finish  his  circuit  in  an  English  concordance 
and  a  topic  folio,  the  gatherings  und  savings  of  a  sober 
graduatuship." — Milton:  Liberty  of  I'nlicensed  Printing. 

grad  -u-a-tlig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GRADUATE,  t-.] 

A.  &  6.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  dividing  into  degrees  or 
part*:;  graduation. 

graduating-engine,  s.  An  engine  or  machine 
for  dividing  lines,  Ac.,  into  minute  regular  inter- 
vals or  degrees ;  a  dividing-engine. 
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•graft,  'graffe,  *graff  en,  *graff  yn,  »•.  t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  greffer;  O.  Dut.  yrajien.]  [GRAFT,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  graft. 

2.  To  fasten,  to  attach,  to  fix. 

"  So  long  have  I  listened  to  thy  speech, 
That  graffed  to  the  ground  is  my  breach." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Feb. 

3.  To  implant. 

"  Nature  is  a  right  that  phantasie  hath  not  framed,  but 
God  hath  yniffeil  and  gyuen  man  power  thereunto  whereof 
these  are  deriued." — Wilson :  Ai-tv  of  Rhetoriqur,  p.  38. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  graft ;  to  insert  grafts. 

graff  age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  graff  (2) ;  -age.] 
The  scarp  of  a  (fitch  or  moat. 

*graff-er,  *graff  are,  f.  [O.  Fr.  greffeur,  greffl- 
er.]  [GRAFF,  v.] 

1.  A  notary,  a  scrivener. 

2.  A  grafter. 


i-U-a  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  graduatio,  from 
graduaius;  Fr.  graduation;  Sp.  graduation;  Ital. 
graduazione.~\ 

1.  Regular  progression  by  succession  of  degrees. 
"The  graduation  of  the  parts  of  the  universe  is  likewise 

necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole." — Gretc. 

2.  The  act  of  dividing  into  degrees  or  parts,  as  a 
scale,  scientific  instruments,  <fcc. 

3.  A  scale  or  series  of  marks  or  lines  on  an  instru- 
ment to  indicate  degrees  or  parts. 

"Even  thongh  it  is  not  provided  with  a  graduation  to 
show  the  angle  through  which  it  has  been  turned."— .Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Phys.  Soc.  of  London,  pt.  ii.,  p.  105. 

4.  The  act  or  process  of  improving  or  heightening 
in  effect  or  power. 

"Of  greater  repugnancy  unto  reason  is  that  which  he 
delivers  concerning  its  graduation,  that  heated  in  fire, 
and  often  extinguished  in  oil  of  mars  or  iron,  the  load- 
stone acquires  an  ability  to  extract  a  nail  fastened  in  a 
wall." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

5.  The  act  of  proceeding  to  a  degree  in  a  univer- 
sity or  college  or  school ;  the  taking  of  a  degree. 

"The  bounty  which  that  Philosophical  Emperor,  [Mar- 
cus Antonius]  as  we  learn  from  Lucian,  bestowed  upon  one 
of  the  teachers  of  philosophy,  probably  lasted  no  longer 
than  his  own  life.  There  was  nothing  equivalent  to  the 
privileges  of  graduation." — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk. 
T.,  ch.  i. 

6.  The  exposure  of  a  liquid  in  large  surf  aces  to 
the  air,  so  as  to  accelerate  evaporation. 

grad  -u-a-t6r,  s.  [Eng.  graduat(e) ;  -or.]  One 
who  or  that  which  graduates  ;  specif. — 

(1)  An  instrument  for  dividing  any  line,  right  or 
curved,  into  equal  parts ;  a  graduating  or  dividing- 
engine. 

(2)  An  apparatus  for  accelerating   spontaneous 
evaporation  by  the  exposure  of  surfaces  of  liquids 
to  a  current  of  air.    Used  in  making  vinegar. 

B,s.  [Lat.  =a  step,  from  the  phrase  gradus 
Parnassum—a  step  to  Parnassus.]  A  dictionary 
of  prosody,  used  as  an  aid  in  writing  Greek  or  Latin 
poetry* 

"He  set  to  work  as  much  as  possible  without  gradus  or 
other  help."— T.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's  School-days,  pt.  ii* 
ch.  iv. 

grad  -£ ,  s.    [Fr.  grade.] 

Her. :  A  term  used  to  express  steps  or  degrees, 
and  one  battlement  upon  another;  also  called  bat- 
tled embattled  or  embattled  grady. 

*graf(i),«.    [GRAVE,*.] 

*graf  (2),  s.  [Ger.]  The  German  equivalent  of 
an  carl. 

*graff  (1),  8.  [A.  S.  gertfai  O.  H.  Ger.  grdvo; 
Dan.  greve ;  O.  Fris.  grlva;  Icel.  griefi.]  A  steward, 
an  overseer,  a  greave. 

"For  all  this,  he  [a  prince]  is  nothing  but  a  servant, 
overseer,  or  graff,  and  not  the  head,  which  is  a  title  he- 
longing  only  to  Christ."— Knox:  Hist,  ^^f  the  Kefitrmation. 
(Pref. ) 

*graff  (2^,  *graffe  (1),  s.  [A.  S.gr^/e;  O.  H.Ger. 
grdbo;  M.  H.  Ger.  grabe;  Goth,  graba.] 

1.  A  ditch,  trench,  foss,  or  channel. 

"The  enemy  forsaking  our  workes  unconqnered,  the 
graffe  filled  with  their  dead  bodies,  equal  to  the  banck, 
the  workes  ruined  in  the  dny-time  could  not  be  repaired." 
— Monro:  Exped.,  pt.  i.,  p.  OU. 

2.  A  grave. 

*£raff  (!J  \ .  *graffe  f 2) .  s.  [O.  Fr.  grnfe.  greffe ;  O. 
Dut.  yrafie;  Low  Lat.  grafiioluni.\  [GRAFT,  «.]  A 
graft. 

"The  first  is,  to  set  the  graffe  or  sion  between  the  barke 
and  the  wood;  for  in  old  time  truly  men  were  affraid  at 
firftt  to  cleave  the  stocke,  but  soon  after  they  ventured  to 
bore  a  hole  into  the  very  heart  of  the  wood :  and  then  they 
set  fast  into  the  pith  just  in  the  mids  thereof,  but  one 
aion  orgrttffe.  for  by  this  kind  of  graffing,  impossible  it 
was  that  the  said  pith  should  receive  or  bear  any  more." 
— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xiv. 


—  _ Jgs  of  ngu 

walls  of  Pompeii,  and  among  the  Catacombs  and 
other  Roman  ruins. 

graft, «.    [GRAFT,  t\] 

1,  Lit. :  A  small  scion  or  shoot  of  a  tree  inserted 
or  grafted  in  another  tree,  as  the  stock  which  is  to 
support  and  nourish  it.    The  two  unite  and  become 
one,  but  the  fruit  is  determined  by  the  graft. 

"The  slimy  snail,  the  worm,  and  laboring  ant, 
Which  many  times  annoy  the  graft  und  tender  plant." 
Draytun.  Polyolbiim,  s.  18. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  inserted  or  incorporated  in  a 
thing  to  which  it  did  not  originally  belong;  an 
addition. 

"It  is  false  husbandry  to  graft  old  branches  upon 
young  Blocks." — Davenant:  Gondibert.  (Pref.) 

graft,  *graff,  r.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  graffe,  grafe=& 
style  for  writing  with,  a  sort  of  pencil ;  Fr.  greffe= 
a  graft  or  graft;  from  the  shape  of  the  cut  slip, 
which  resembles  a  pointed  pencil;  Low  Latin 


form  of  the  word  is  graff.} 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2V  Fig. :  To  insert  or  incorporate  in  a  body  to 
which  that  which  is  inserted  or  incorporated  did 
not  originally  belong;  to  join  or  attach  one  thing 
on  to  another. 

"  These  are  the  Italian  names,  which  fate  will  join 
With  ours,  and  graft  upon  the  Trojan  line." 

Dryden.    Virgil' t  JEneid,  vi.  1,028. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  To  attach  or  join  one  piece  of  timber  to 
another  by  scarfing. 

2.  Hush. :  To  insert  as  a  scion  or  shoot  in  another 
tree ;  to  fix  a  graft  or  grafts  upon ;  to  propagate  by 
grafting. 

"  Old  crab-trees  here  at  home,  that  will  not 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolaniui,  11.  1. 

3.  Naut. :  To  unlay  the  two  ends  of  a  rope,  plac- 
ing the  strands  one  within  the  other  as  for  splicing 
and  stopping  them  at  the  joint. 

4.  Sura. :  To  transplant  a  portion  of  skin  to  a 
denuded  surface. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  carry  out  the  process  or  opera- 
tion of  grafting. 

"To  have  fruit  in  greater  plenty,  the  way  is  to  graft, 
not  only  upon  your  stocks,  but  upon  divers  boughs  of  an 
old  tree;  for  they  will  bear  great  numbers  of  fruit; 
whereas  if  yon  graft  but  upon  one  stock,  the  tree  can  bear 
but  few." — Bacon. 

'graft,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [GRAFF,  v.]  Grafted;  im- 
pregnated with  a  scion. 

"Her  face  defaced  with  scars  of  infamy, 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants." 

Shaketp. .-  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 
graft  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  graft;  -er.~\ 
1.  One  who  grafts  ;  one  who  propagates  plants  or 
shrubs  by  grafting. 

"  I  am  informed  by  the  trials  of  more  than  one  of  the 
most  skillful  and  experienced  gr«ft(r»  of  these  parts,  that 
a  man  shall  seldom  fail  of  having  cherries  borne  by  his 
graft  the  same  year  in  which  the  insition  is  made  " — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  341. 

*2.  A  tree  from  which  a  scion  is  taken  to  be  in- 
sorted  in  another. 

"Shall  a  few  sprays  of  us 
The  emptying  of  our  father's  luxury. 
Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock, 
Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds. 
And  overlook  their  grafters  f" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  5. 


Grafting. 

1,  2.  Cleft  Grafting.    3.  Crown 
Grafting. 


grail 

graft  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [GRAFT,  f.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  An  substantive: 

1.  Corp.:  A  scarfing  or    endwise  attachment   of 
one  timber  to  another,  as  in  attaching  an  extra 
length  or  false  pile  to  one  already  driven. 

2.  Husb. :  The  act  or  process  of  inserting  a  shoot 
or  scion  taken  from  one  tree  or  shrub  in  a  vigorous 
stock  of  its  own  or  a  closely  allied  species,  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  unite  and  enable  the  graft  to  derive 
&  larger  supply  of  nutritive  power  than  it  could 
otherwise  obtain.    There  are  numerous  methods  of 
grafting.    One  is   grafting  by  approach,  or  inarch- 
ing, when  two  growing  plants  are  united  together, 
and  after  adhesion  one  is  severed   from  its  own 
stock  and  left  to  grow  on  the  other.    This  kind  of 
adhesion  sometimes  takes  place  naturally  in  trees 
growing  close    together.     The    usual    method  of 
grafting  is  by  scions  or  slips,  which  are  applied  to 
the  stock  by  a  sloping  surface,  or  are  inserted  into 
slits  in  it  by  cleft-grafting,  or  into  perforations  by 
wimble   or  peg-grafting.    Sometimes  several  slips 
are  placed  in  a  circular  manner  around  the  inside 
of  the  bark  of  the  stock,  by  crown-grafting;  or  the 
bark  of  a  portion  of  the  stock  is  removed,  and  that 
of  the  scion  is  hollowed  out,  so  as  to  be  applied 
over  it  like  the  parts  of  a  flute,  hence  called  flute- 
grafting.    Budding  is  practiced  by  the  removal  ol 
a   bud    from    one 

plant,  along  with 
the  portion  of  the 
bark  and  new 
wood,  and  apply- 
ing it  to  another 
plant,  iu  which  a 
similiar  wound 
has  been  made.  In 
whip -grafting,  or 
t  o  n  g  u  e-graf  ting, 
the  stock  is  cut 
obliquely  across, 
and  a  slit  or  very 
narrow  angular 
incision  is  made  in 
its  center  down- 
ward across  the 
cut  surface,  a 
similar  deep  in- 
cision being  made 
in  the  scion  upward  at  a  corresponding  angle,  and 
a  projecting  tongue  left,  which,  being  inserted  in 
the  incision  in  the  stock,  they  are  fastened  closely 
together.  Splice-grafting  is  performe_d  by  cutting 
the  ends  of  both  the  stock  and  the  scion  across  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  oblique  surfaces  exactly  fit 
each  other,  and  are  fastened  together.  Ir.  saddle- 
grafting  the  end  of  the  stock  is  cut  into  the  form  of 
a  wedge,  and  the  middle  of  the  scion  cut  away  so 
as  to  rest  exactly  upon  the  stock.  Grafting  is 
usually  performed  between  the  woody  parts  of  the 
plants,  but  herbaceous  parts  may  also  bo  united  in 
this  way.  It  is  requisite  that  the  growing  parts  be 
brought  into  apposition — the  two  albumens  and  the 
two  libers.  Union  will  only  take  place  where  the 
active  processes  of  life  are  freely  exercised.  The 
graft  and  stock  are  secured  together  bv  means 
of  clay,  or  a  mixture  of  bees'-wax  and  tallow,  or 
by  bits  of  india-rubber. 

3.  Naut. :  The  tapering  of  the  end  of  a  rope,  usu- 
ally covered  by  weaving  yarns  around  it. 

4.  Surg. :  The  transplanting  of  a  portion  of  skin 
to  a  denuded  surface. 

grafting-chisel, «. 

Hush. :  A  kind  of  chisel  for  splitting  a  stock  for 
the  insertion  of  a  scion. 

grafting-knife,  ».  A  knife  having  a  blade  for 
splitting  a  limb  and  a  wedge  for  opening  the  cleft 
for  the  insertion  of  the  scion. 

grafting-saw,  s.  A  tenon-saw  for  cutting  off 
stocks  for  grafting ;  a  pruning-saw. 

grafting-tool,  ».  A  very  strong  spade,  much 
curved  across  the  blade ;  used  in  digging  canals. 

"graft -ling,  8.  [Eng.  graft;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.} 
A  little  or  tender  graft  or  scion. 

Graham  bread,  8.  Bread  made  from  unbolted 
wheat  flour.  It  obtained  its  name  from  Sylvester 
Graham,  a  celebrated  lecturer  on  dietetics. 

Gra  ham  He,  s.  [Named  after  Graham,  a  friend 
of  Wurtz.] 

Min.:  A  mineral,  supposed  to  be  inspissated  and 
oxygenated  petroleum  ;  hardness,  2 ;  specific  gravity, 
1*145,  Found  in  West  Virginia,  filling  a  fissure  in  a 
sandstone  of  Carboniferous  age.  (Dana.) 

grail  (l),  *graile  (1).  *grayle  (1),  «.  [O.  Fr. 
greel;  from  Low  Lat.  gradate.]  The  same  as  GRAD- 
UAL (B.  2). 

"  The  old  Popish  service-books  were  still  preserved  and 
used  by  curates,  as  they  stood  affected:  of  which  there 
were  divers  and  sundry  sorts,  according  to  the  various  re- 
ligious offices,  such  as  antiphonals,  missals,  graila,  pro- 
cessionals, &c."~Strgpe:  Memorials;  Edward  VI.,  an.  1549. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    w6t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     te,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


grail 


2057 


grained 


*grail  (21.  'graile  (2),  *grayle  (2),  s.    [O.  Fr. 

graile;  from  Lat.  yracni8=slender.] 

1.  Small  particles  of  any  kind ;  sand,  gravel. 

2.  One  of  the  small  feathers  of  a  hawk. 

•grail  (3),  'graile  (3),  *grayle  (3),  s.  [O.  Fr. 
graal,  great,  grasal=&  flat  dish;  from  Low  Lat. 
gradate,  grasale.)  Properly  applied  to  the  legend- 


•11.  A  kind  of  spice ;  cardamum  ;  grains  of  para- 
dise. 

"  He  cheweth  greyn  and  lycoris."— Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,690. 
*12.  A  seed-pearl. 
"A  gretn  in  golde  that  godly  shon."—  Lyric  Poems,  p.  38. 


to  Joseph  of  Arimathea  as   a  memorial  of  Christ, 
and  finally  used    by  Joseph  to  collect  the  blood 


"All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain. 
Flowing  with  majestic  train." 

Milton:  II  Penseroso,  33. 

An  essential  element  in  anything. 

..- .    yj:"  '•*"*?!         "The  one  being  tractable  and  mild,  the  other  stiff  and 

vry  .    Morte  Arthurs,  bk.  xvil.,  ch.  XX.)     1  he  word     impatient  ot  tt  superior,  they  lived  but   in  cunning  con- 
(wluch  is  commonly  qualified  by  the  adjective  San,    C0rd,  as  brothers  glued  together,  but  not  united  ingrain." 
saint,  sayn,  so»(=holy)  was  afterward  applied  to    —aaywurd. 
the  cup  used  at  the  Last  Supper,     »«—•«••- *•»«»•« 


grain-leather,  s. 

1.  Dressed  horse-hides. 

2.  Goat,  seal,  and  other   skins   blacked   on   the 
grain  side  for  women's  shoes,  &c. 

grain-meter,  s.    A  machine  for  measuring  grain. 

*13    Vn  old  name  applied  to  several  insects  of  the       grain-mill,  «.    A  mill  for  grinding  corn ;  a  grist- 
f          .1  *_!_ i i  1:1. „  *,,_„.  mill. 

grain-moth,  s. 

Entnm.:  Two  moths,  the  larva?  of  which  feed  on 
grain.  They  are  Tinea  granella  and  hutalis  cere- 
iili-lln.  Tho  perfect  insects  have  narrow  wiugs  of 
satiny  luster,  and  with  marginal  fringes. 

grain-rake, «. 

1.  A  rake  used  in  raking  grain  in  tho  swath  Into 
gavels  for  binding. 

2.  A  rake  used  by  one  who  rides  on  the  reaper  in 
raking  gavels  from  tho  platform  of  tho  machine. 


the  cun  usea  at  tno  ijast  supper.    According  to  one       TT    rra..i,n;t.f,jil, . 

legend,  the  Holy  Grail  was  brought  by  Joseph  of       IL   Technically,  grain-sacker,  s.    A  device  for  loading  gram  into 

Arimathea  to  England,  where  hesettledatGlaston-    .  1.  Dyeing:  A  firm  dye,  or  one  applied  tnorongnly;    sacks. 


g  grain ; 
ubbed 


one  not  perfectly  pure.    The  search,  or  quest,  for 
the  Holy  Grail  after  its    loss    or  disappearance, 


formed  the  subject  of  numerousromances  or  poems 
such  as  those  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Bound  Table. 

"And  when  King  Arthur  made 
His  table  round,  and  all  men's  hearts  became 
Clean  for  a  season,  surety  he  had  thought 
That  now  the  Holy  Grail  would  come  again." 

Tennyson:  The  Holy  Grail. 

graille,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  O.  Fr.  graile; 


Locke.-  Letter  to  Mr.  Xolyneux.  grain-Shovel,  s.    A  shovel  for  handling  grain  in 

4.  Skins :  The  hair  side  of  skins,  in  contradistinc-    sacks  on  the  floor  of  a  kiln,ugranary,  ^warehouse, 
tion  to  tho  flesh  side. 


or  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  where  it  is  in  bulk. 


"^"m  ^Againsithe  "grain:  Against  the  natural  bias       grain-tester,   s.     A  means  for  weighing  small 
or  inclination.  quantities,  as.  samples  of  grain...  The  cup  has  a 


'Hither,  though  much  against  the  grain, 
The  dean  has  carried  Lady  Jane." 

Swift:  Progress  of  Marriage. 


Fr.  gr8Je  =  slender.]    Asingle-cut  file  or  float,  having    only  of  red.) 


2)  In  grain,  *In  grayne : 
a)  In  a  permanent  color. 


(Originally  spoken 


one  curved  and  one  straight  face.  -It  is  used  by 
comb-makers. 

grain,  *grayn,  *greln,  *greyn,  s.  [Fr.  grain; 
from  Lat.  <jranum  =  a.  grain,  corn;  cogn.  with  corn 
(q.v.).J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 


How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheekes 
And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermill  stayne, 
Like  crimson  dyde  in  grayne." 

Spenser-  Epithalamton. 

b)  Innate,  natural,  real,  not  factitious ;  genuine. 
Deeply  seated ;  in  nature. 


known  capacity,  as  a  certain  aliquot  part  of  a 
bushel,  and  the  divisions  on  the  scale  indicate  the 
pounds  which  a  bushel  of  the  grain  tested  would 
weigh. 

grain-tin,  s.  Crystalline  tin  ore.  Metallic  tin 
smelted  with  charcoal.  Tin  reduced  from  the  loose 
grains  of  tin  stone.  [STBEAM-TIN.] 

•grain  (2),  *grane,  *grayn,  *greyn,  «.  [Icol. 
grein=&  branch  ;  Sw.  gren;  Dan-  green.} 

1.  A  branch  of  a  tree. 

2.  A  stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant. 

3.  The  branches  of  a  valley  where  it  divides  into 


V3)  Grains  of  allowance:  Some  little  quantity  or    two;  the  point  of  juncture  of  two  rivers;  a  branch 
1.  A  single  seed  of  a  plant.    (Particularly  used  of    parj  allowed  or  remitted ;  a  little  allowance  made.    of  a  rjver. 
those  plants  the  seeds  of  which  are  used  as  food  for       (4)  Grains  of  Paradise :  4.  A  blade,  as  of  a  sword  or  knife. 


man.) 


Bot.:  The  seeds   of  Amomum   grana  parodist. 


An  iron  instrument  with  four  or  more 


the  grain  of  wheat. 

"  For  winter  drought  rewards  the  peasant's  pain, 
And  broods  indulgent  on  the  buried  grain." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  i.  148. 


for  binding  a  gavel  into  a  sheaf. 

grain-bruiser,  s.    A  machine  for  mashing  grain 
for  feed,  to  render  it  more  digestible. 


grind  but  crushes  the  kernel,~corn,  or  oats.    It  has 
3.  Those  plants  the  seeds  of  which  constitute  the    two  iron  rollers  of  different  diameters,  turned  by 


[GROAN.] 
[GEAIN  (1),  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

„ I.  Ord.  Lang.:   To  form  into  grains,  as  sugar, 

It  does  not    powder,  &c. 


II.  Technically: 

. :  To  paint  or  color  so  as  to  give  the  ap- 


"•     —  — ,        , 1-         "     ,          .  .--'         TV       ,  1,    minhi     -I  O    Lmlllli  Ui   CU1UI    su  a»   lAJg1*" 

food  of  man ;  cereal  plants,  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,    connecting  cog-wheels  of  the  same  size,  so  that  a    Dearance  of  the  grain  of  wood,  marble.  &c. 

Arf  ..,,(,!,;,,,,  ia   .,  ,l,l,.,l   *i-»  f  hii  /»t*ii«Viincr  n*»tirm.  .    m.    *         _   ii_  -  i •__.**_   A. **. 


Ac. 

"The  same  Grecians  preferred  before  all  other  graine 
those  three  sorts,  to  wit,  Dracontias,  Strangias,  and  Soli- 
nusium." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  vii. 


4.  (PI.) :  [GRAINS.] 


rubbing  is  added  to  the  crushing  action. 

grain-cleaner,  s. 

1.  A  machine  in  which  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  bar- 
ley are  separated  from  their  chaff,  dust,  and  pieces 


•  The 


2.  Tan. :  To  take  the  hair  off ;  to  soften  and  raise 
the  grain  of ;  as,  to  grain  skins  or  leather. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  To  yield  fruits  ;  to  be  fruitful. 

"The  lond  began  to  greyne." 

Gower,  in  Halliwell,  p.  417. 

2.  To  form  grains;  to  assume  a  granular  form. 

i    i  maciune  m  wmcii  tcrmu  m  imm  »-u«/«n-,  »=•-  It.  Paint.:  To  paint  or  color  wood,  stone,  &c., 

6.  Hence,  used  for  a  minute  portion  or  particle,    j»«  *o    which  are  so  nearly  the  size  and  weight  of  soas  togive  the  appearance  of  the  gram  of  wood, 

the  smallest  particle  or  amount.                                      ^  ^ain  that  the  size  of  mesh  and  strength  of  blast  marble,  &c. 

"Do  they  [worldly  goods]  either  recommend  him  more    of  the  fanning-mill  are  ineffective.  *graln  (''),  *grane,  f.  i.    [GROAN.] 
,God  or  wise  men.  or  even  to  himself,  if  he  have  a  grain        ^  ^  machine  in  which  grain  is  rubbed,  brushed, 


5!  Any  small,  hard  particle,  as  of  sand,  sugar,  Ac.    of  straw,  the  result  of  the  thrashing  operation ;  a 

* ;..«.  ~-  «">QQowmg  machine. 

or  cleaning  portion  of  a  thrashing- 


•  I'd.'  people  there  inhabiting  used  to  set  many  fleeces 

of  wool  in  those  descents  of  waters  in  which  the  grains  of        —  ""  »•--".  ~-   — ??*'i\;~~i 

gold  remain."-Kal<!ian.-  History  of  the  World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.    machine,  which  acts  after  the  thrasher  and  the 
iiii    s  7  straw-carrier. 

3.  A  machine  in  which  grain  is  rid  of  cockle,  gar- 
c,  &c.,  which  are  so  nearly  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  grain  that  the  size  of  mesh  and  strength  of  blast    marble,  &C. 


toOodc  . 

of  sense  in  him,  than  if  he  was  without  them  f" — Sharp: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

7.  One  of  the  constituent  particles  of  a  body,  as  of 
a  metal,  a  stone,  &c. 

8.  The  body  or  substance  of  anything  considered 
with  respect  to  the  form  or  direction  of  the  constit- 


and  blown  to  remove  smut  and  dust. 
grain-conveyor,  s.    [ELEVATOR,  II.  2,  3.] 
grain-cradle,  s.    [CRADLE,  B.  8  (1).] 

A  device  for  applying  steam 


r-n 

[Eng.  grain;  -age.] 


arrangement  of  the  particles. 

"When  any  side  of  it  was  cut  smooth  and  polite,  it 
appeared  to  have  a  very  lovely  grain,  like  that  of  some 
curious  close  wood."— Evelyn:  Forest  Trees,  ch.  nx.,  g  12. 

9.  The  arrangement  or  direction  of  the  fibers  of 
wood  or  other  fibrous  substance. 

"The  marks  of  the  grain  of  the  wood  .  .  .  have  been 
found  upon  celts."— Evans:  Ancient  Bronze  Implements, 


grain-damper,  s. 

D  grain  to  scald  the 

»yf  docortication.     A  ,,~-  —  — -- 

where  the  grain  descends  a  series  of  inclines  is 


grain  -age  (age  as  Ig)  ,  s. 
*I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  duty  or  duties  on  corn. 

2.  An  anciontduty  in  England,  consisting  of  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  salt  imported  by  aliens. 

II.  Fan-.  :    A    term    applied   to    certain   mangy 


f    form  or    nnnnaranre  of    tl  o     to  grain  to  scald  the  bran  and  facilitate  tho  process        ...  _ .. 

ro11fbodyhwitfhTespLtaPto°renquaHtytoer    of  decortication. ,  A  jet  of  steam  entering  a  tube    tumors  on  the  legs  of  horses. 


grain-fork,  s.    A  light  fork  with  long,  curved 
10  The  body  or  substance  of  wood  with  respect  to    tines,  used  for  pitching  gavels  of  cut  grain  on  to  a 

the  arrangement,  quality,  or  direction  of  the  con-    wagon,  when  the  straw  is  too  short  for  convenient 

stituent  fibers.  binding. 

"Here  are  forests  of  vast  extent,  full  of  the  straightest, 

the  cleanest,  and  the  largest  timber  trees  that  we  had  ever 


„ grained,  a.    [Eng.  gram  (l);-«d.] 

usual  method.  L  Ordinary  Language : 

grain-drier,  s.     An  apparatus  or  machine    in       j    Formed  or  divided  into  grains  or  small  par- 
which  damp  grain  is  dried,  or  grain  in  ordinary    ticlos. 
condition  is  kiln-dried  to  fit  it  for  ocean  shipment.         »2.  Rough,  made  less  smooth  ;  showing  the  grain. 

grain-drill,  s.    A  machine  for  sowing  grain  in 
drills  or  rows. 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 
*3.  Dyed  deep  or  in  grain ;  ingrained. 

"  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots, 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ill.  4. 


"Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow, 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory." 


seen ;  their  size,  their  grain,  and  apparent    durability,         i 


Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 


grain-gauge,  s.    [GRAIN-TESTER.] 

^M  '$&&£ 

a  decorticator. 


pearl  barley,  hominy, 


4.  Painted  or  colored  with  a  grain. 
II.  Bot. :  Having  minute  granules  or  tubercles,  as 
the  petals  of  some  plants. 


1)611     bdy;     p€ut,    jowl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


grained-leather 

grained-leather,  subst.    The   same  as   GRAIN- 
LEATHER  (q.  v.). 

grain  -Si,  s.    [Eng.  grain;  -er.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1%  One  who  grains  or  paints  in  imitation  of  the 
grain  of  wood,  marble,  &c. 

2.  The  brush  used  in  graining  woods,  &c. 
II.  Tanning: 

1.  An  infusion  of  pigeon's  dung  for  giving  flexi- 
bility to  skins  in  the  process  of  tanning.  Also  called 
bate. 

2.  A  knife  used  by  tanners  for  taking  the  hair  off 

dam. 

*3.  A  granary. 

grain  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [GRAIN  (1),  «.] 
A.  <t  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  crop  of  grain  or  corn. 

"It  received  moreover  grainings  with  cornefields,  vine- 
yards, pastures,  and  woodes."—  P.  Holland:  Suetonius, 
p.  193. 

2.  An  indentation  or  milling. 

"The  engines  which  put  the  letters  upon  the  edges  of 
the  large  silver  pieces,  and  mark  the  edges  of  the  rest 
with  a  graining,  are  wrought  secretly." — Locke:  Farther 
Considerations. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Leather  Manufacture: 

(1)  The  process  of  rubbing  leather  with  aboard 
to  raise  the  grain.    The  leather  having  been  shaved 
to  a  thickness  at  the  beam,  and  daubed,  is  hung  up 
to  dry,  and  is  then  folded,  grain  side  in,  and  ru  bbed 
on  the  flesh  side  with  a  pommel  or  crippler  to  give 
the  leather  a  granular  appearance  and  render  it 
supple.    The  hide  is  then  extended  and  rubbed  on 
the  grain  side.    This  is  termed  bruising. 

(2)  A  process  for  giving  markings  to  the  surface 
of  leather  to  imitate  the  wrinkled  appearance  of 
morocco,  hog-skin,  and  some  other  leathers. 


2058 

•graip  (1),  'grape  (!),«.    [GRTPE.]    A  vulture,  a 
•irfin. 


gr 


gfaiP  12).  'grape  (2),  s.    [Sw.  grepe;  Gael,  gra- 
liadh.]    A  dung-fork. 


'  *grayth' 


,  *greithe,  a.  [Icel. 


1.  Ready,  willing,  prepared. 

2.  Straight,  direct. 

3.  Earnest. 

4.  Small,  short. 

g/a"fc.,*grayth,  'graythe,  *greith, 'greythe, 
v.  t.    [Icel.  greidha.} 

1.  To  make  ready ;  to  prepare. 

2.  To  dress. 

3.  To  dress  food. 


graminacese 

•gram,  «grame,  *gramm,  *grom,  a.  &s.  [A.  S. 
gram,  grom;  O.  S.,  O.  H.  Ger..  &  Dut.  gram;  Icel, 
gritmr;  Dan.  gram;  Sw.  gramse;  O.  Fr.  gram; 
Ital.  gramo;  Ger.  gram.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Angry,  enraged.    (Ormulum,  7,144.) 

2.  Warlike.     (Gawan  <C  Golopas,  ii.  13.) 

B.  Assubst. :  Grief,  anger,  sorrow,  vexation. 

"A  mannes  mirth  it  wol  turneal  to  (/raw." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,871. 

-gram,  tuff.    [Gr.  gramma=t\iat  which  is  writ- 
ten; graphO=to  write.]    A  suffix  frequently  used 
with  words  of  Greek  origin  to  express  something- 
written  ;  as,  epigram,  chronogram,  telegram,  &c. 
gram  (1),  s.    [GRAMME.] 


graith,  *graythe,  'greythe,  s.  [Icel.  greidhi.] 
Apparatus,  furniture,  or  equipment  generally ;  as, 

1.  Harness. 

"  They  got  ony  leather  graith  that  they  had  use  for 
ready-made  out  of  Holland."—  Scott:  Heart  of  aid-Lothian. 
ch.  v. 

2.  Accouterments  for  war. 

3.  A  miner's  tools. 

4.  Substance,  riches,  property. 

5.  An  article  of  dress. 

"  They  make  shoone,  bnites,  and  other  graith,  before 
the  lether  is  barked."—  Chalmerlan  Air,  ch.  uii. 

y  tradesmen  in  prepar- 


7.  Warm  water  so  wrought  up  with  soap  as  to  be 
nt  for  washing  clothes. 

8.  The  twisted  threads  through  which  the  warp 
runs  in  the  loom. 

gra-kle,  s.    [GRACKLE.] 
tgral-lse.s.pi.    [Lat.=stilts.] 


IT  Horse-gram: 

Bot. :  Dolichos  uniflorus. 

'gram,  *grame,  *gramie,  *grome,  'gromlen, 
v.  t.&  i.  [A.  S.  gram/an;  O.  H.  Ger.  &  Goth,  aram- 
jan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  vex,  to  annoy,  to  make  angry. 

"For  a  lytyl  wurde  thou  wilt  men  grame." 

Robert  de  Brunne:  Meditations,  846. 

2.  Impersonally: 

"Swithe  sore  me  grometh  that  heo  senile  senden." 

Layamun,  ii.  637. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  angry,  vexed,  or  annoyed. 

"  His  heorte  gromede." — Layamon,  ii.  151. 
*gram  -ar-y8,  s.  [Fr.  grimoire  =  a  conjuring 
book.  (Cotgrave.)  This  is  only  another  form  of  Fr. 
grammaire,  and  did  not  appear  till  the  sixteenth 
century.  Qrammaire  among  the  uneducated  stood 
for  any  book  of  occult  science,  by  reading  which  it 
was  supposed  adepts  could  raise  the  devil.)  [GRAM- 


— _ a  foldei 

the  various  patterns. 

3.  Lithog. :  A  mode  of  giving  a  certain  texture  to 
the  face  of  a  stone.  One  stone  is  laid  upon  another 
with  a  quantity  of  sifted  sand  of  a  given  fineness, 
and,  by  a  peculiar  oscillation  and  gradual  progres- 
sion, the  surface  is  cut  into  a  setof  fineprominences 
more  or  less  deep  and  distant,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  work  to  be  placed  upon  the  stone. 

grainlng-board,  s. 

Leather  Manufacture : 

1.  A  board  on  which  leather  is  spread  while  being 
grained  by  the  crippler. 

2.  Aboard  with  a  surface  impressed  or  engraved 
with  a  pattern,  in  imitation  of  the  natural  grain  of 
some  kind  of  leather,  and  used  to  confer  the  same 
appearance  upon  the  other  leather  by  pressure. 

grainlng-macuine,  s. 

1.  Paint. :  A  roller  with  a  pattern  surface  repre- 
senting the  grain  of  wood,  and  used  to  transfer  the 
pattern  m  paint  to  wood. 

2.  Leather  manuf.:  A  machine  having  rollers  with 
raised,    parallel,    straight,    or   diagonal   threads, 
wmch  indent  the  goat  or  sheep  skins  and  give  the 
wrinkled  appearance  to  morocco  leather. 

graining- tool,  s.  Hand  tools  resembling  combs, 
Ac.,  for  imitating  in  painting  the  lineswhich  repre- 
sent the  growths  of  timber. 

grain -Ing  (2),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  GRAIN- 
ING (1).] 

Ichthy.:  Leuciscus  lancastriensis.  A  fish  found 
in  England  in  the  Mersey  and  its  tributaries;  it 
was  recognized  by  Agassiz  duringa  visit  to  England 
as  having  been  found  in  some  Swiss  lakes.  It  is 
from  seven  to  nine  inches  long,  the  upper  parts  pale 
drab,  tinged  with  bluish-red,  the  under  parts  pale. 

grain?  (!),«.  pi.    [GRAIN  (!),«.] 
_  I.  A.  residuum  of  fiber  and  insoluble  matters  after 
infusion  or  decoction ;  as,  the  grains  of  malt  after 
the  wort  is  decanted. 

2.  A  bating  solution  of  birds'  dung,  used  in  de- 
stroying the  effect  of  lime,  and  in  improving  the 
flexibility  of  leather. 

8.  Pieces  of  sheet-metal,  cast-iron,  or  tinned  iron 
inserted  into  a  mold  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
an  accessory  portion,  such  as  a  core,  in  position. 

grain;  (2) ,  s.  pi.    [GRAIN  (2) , «.] 

'grain  -staff,  s.  [English  grain,  and  staff.]  A' 
quarterstaff  (q.  v.). 

grain'-y",  a.    [Eng.  grain  (1);  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  grains  or  granular  particles ;  granular. 
"  It  presented  on  its  surface  the  grainy  ripple  of  pri- 
maeval seas."—  Edinburgh  Keview. 

2.  Full  of  grain  or  corn. 


J^gfiKftfi 

I.  Ornith.  :  Wading 


s  ;  an  order  of  birds,  sub- 


class  (Jarinatffi.    They  have  long  legs,  a  great  por-  gra-mash'-es.,  s.pl.  [GAMASHES.]  Gaitors  reach- 

tion  of  them  often  bare.    This  structure  admirably  lnS  to  tne  I"166  i  leggings. 

fits  them  to  wade,  and  that  without  having  their  "His  strong  gramathes,  or  leggings    of  thick  irrav 

feathers  wet.    They  have  often  long  necks  and  bills  cloth."— Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  ilii. 


*grame,  a.  &  «.   [GRAM,  a.] 


to  reach  the  ground  when  wading.    The  toes  are 

four,  the  hind  one  variable  both  in  size  and  position. 

They  have  rudimentary  webs,  sometimes  connect-  •? ra,;m *n:lte.  s;    [Lat.  gramen=grass,  and  suff. 

ing  the  base  of  the  tarsi,  but  not  the  extensive  webs  "SLJrff                     '                   from  tne  grass-green 

Afire. :  A  variety  of  Chloropal  found  at  Menzen- 
berg,  in  the  Siebengebirge.  (Dana.) 

gra-me'r -9?,  interj.  [Old  Fr.  grammerci;  Fr. 
grand  merct=great  thanks.]  An  exclamation  ex- 
pressive of  thanks,  mingled  with  a  feeling  of  sur- 
prise. 

"  'Gramercy."  quoth  Lord  Marmion." 

Scott.  Marmion,  i.  26. 

gram  -I-na,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  gramen  (genit. 
pramtnt»)=grass.J 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  in  1751  to  the 
fourteenth  of  his  natural  orders  of  plants.  Jussieu 
in  1782  retained  the  name;  Robert  Brown  in  1810 
altered  it  to  Gramineae.  Lindley's  name  for  it  is 
Graminaceee  (q.  v.). 

gram-In-a .  -$e-se,  gra  mln  -8-»,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
gramen,  genit.  oramtn(is)=grass,  and  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -acece,  -ece.] 

Bot.:  Grasses.     An  order  of  endogens,  alliance 


Heron. 


*—  ~**  »«vy    »•  i/mroo.     uia^ivjv^aci^ll,    \^'U11 

tres,   Longirostres,    and  Pressirostres  ;  they 
?en  -1: 


lave    times  solid ;  the  leaves  are  narrow  and  undivided ; 


.  .  .  bracts 

been  found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  a  succes-    the  outer  ones  called  glumes,  those  within  them 
sion  of  others  in  the  Tertiary.  paleas,  and  the  innermost  ones  scales.    Ghim<^  two 


on  stilts  :  Eng.  adj.  suff.  £g  K%££g%  «*£&  ^£±£  SSSWrX,- 

the  Grallatores,  or  W  admg  Birds ;  wading.  r?reiy  one ;  two,  four,  sii,  or  more  anthers,  versa- 

gral'-la-tSr-y',  a.  [Latin  grallator;  Eng.  adj.  tlle:  ovary.  simple;  styles,  two  or  three,  distinct, 

suff.  -y.]    The  same  as  GRALLATORIAL  (q.  v.).  more  rarely  combined  into  one ;  seed,  one,  anatro- 

_,....,  .  pal;   generally  undistinguishable  from  the   mem- 

gral -llc.a.     [Lat.  graH(oe)=stilts;    Eng.  adj.  branous  pericarp;  albumen  farinaceous.  The  order 

uff.  -ic.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  grallae;  gralla-  has  a  remote  affinity  to  the  Palms  (Palmacea?),  and 

tory-  a  closer  one  to  the  Sedges  (('yperacesp).  Grasses 

gral-l6clt,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  offals  of  a  ««ur  in  aU  countries  and  in  nearly  all  situations. 

deer.  There  are  250  genera,  and  about  4,500  species.  They 

__si-  ii  i.  constitute  about  one-twentieth,  if  not  even  onc-six- 

gral  -locK,  v.  t.  [GRALLOCK,  «.]  To  remove  the  teenth,  of  all  known  plants.  In  individuals  they 

ottalsof  a  deer.  transcendallotherorders.butagenuinegreensward 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fatter;     w€,    wit,     here,     camel,    hgr,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine-   g6     pot 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cflre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try.     Syrian,     te,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw! 


graminaceous 

is  more  common  in  temperate  countries  than  in  the 
tropics,  in  which  the  grasses  grow  less  closely 
together,  besides  being  often  larger.  All  the  cereals 
belong  to  this  order,  particular  genera  and  species 
flourishing  better  in  one  country  than  in  another. 
The  order  furnishes  abundant  fodder  for  cattle  and 
horses.  Sugar  exists  in  all  grasses,  and  is  of  great 
economic  value  in  one;  silex  is  made  from  them, 
also  cordage,  Ac.  Some  yield  a  fragrant  oil ;  a 
minute  fraction  are  poisonous.  The  order  Gram- 
inaceav*  is  divided  by  Lindley  into  thirteen  tribes. 

gram-I-na'-$S-ous  (or  ceous as  shiis),  a.  [Mod. 
Lat.  graminace(ce) ;  Eng.,&c.,  suff.  -cms. ] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  Graminacese 
(q.  v.) ;  having  the  characteristics  of  grasses. 

"  Nitrogenous  manures  are  more  peculiarly  adapted  for 


graminaceous  plants,  such  as  the  meadow-grasses  and  the 
cereals." — J.    Wri\  '  ' 
pt.  I.,  p.  231. 


•ighton,  in  Cassell's   Technical  Educator, 


gra-mln  -e-sa,  s.  pi.    [GEAMINACEJE.] 

gra-mln  -e-al,  gra-mln  -S-ous,  a.  [Lat.  gra- 
mineus,  f  rom  0ramen=grass.]  Pertainingto  or  like 
grass ;  pertaining  to  the  tribe  of  grasses. 

"  The  true  nard  was  a  gramineous  plant,  and  a  species  of 
Andropogon."— Sir  W.  Jones:  On  the  Spikenard  of  the 
Ancients. 

gram-In-I-f  O'-II-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  gramen,  genit. 
-7ramin(is)=gras8;  folium=a  leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
Buff,  -ous.1 

Bot. :  Having  leaves  like  those  of  grasses— i.  e., 
long,  slender,  pointed,  and  so  veined  as  to  split 
longitudinally. 

gram-I-niv  -5r-OUS,  a.  [Latin  gramen,  genit. 
•""ramtnfts^grass;  i;oro=to  devour;  -cms.]  Grass 
eating ;  feeding  or  living  upon  grass. 

"In  the  swan,  the  web  foot,  the  spoon  bill,  the  long-- 
neck, the  thick  down,  the  graminivorous  stomach,  bear  all 
the  relations  to  one  another." — Paley:  Natural  Theology, 
oh.  xv. 

gram'-ma-l5gue,  s.  [Gr.  o-ramma=that  which  is 
written,  a  letter,  and  logos=a  word.] 

Phonog.:  A  word  represented  by  a  logogram;  as 
it  represented  by  |  ,  that  is  t. 

gram'-mar,  •gram-aire,  'gram  er,  "gram  ere, 
•gram-mere,  *gram-or-y,  s.  &  a.  f  O.  Fr.  gram- 
aire;  Fr.  grammaire,  from  Low  Lat.  *grammaria, 
trom'Lat.  gramma=(jT.  gramma,  from  grapho=io 
write.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  words  of  which 
language  is  composed,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  it 
is  governed.     It  is  of  two  kinds,  descriptive  and 
comparative.    Descriptive  grammar  classifies,  ar- 
ranges, and  describes  words  as  separate  parts  of 
speech,  and  notes  the  changes  they  undergo  under 
certain  conditions.     Comparative  grammar,  which 
is  based  on  the  study  of  words,  goes  further ;  it  ana- 
lyzes and  accounts  for  the  changes  they  have  under- 
gone, and  endeavors  to  trace  them  back  to  their 
origin:  it  thus  deals  with  the  growth  of  language. 

2.  A  book  or  work  containing  the  principles  and 
rules  for  speaking  and  writing  a  language ;  a  trea- 
tise on  the  principles  of  language. 

3.  The  art  of  speaking  or  writing  a  language  with 
correctness  and  propriety  according  to  established 
rules. 

4.  A  correct  use  of  words  in  accordance  with  the 
established  rules  of  language;  propriety  of  speech. 

5.  A  treatise  on  the  elements  or  principles  of  any 
science  or  subject ;  as,  a  grammar  of  geography. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  gram- 
mar ;  as,  a  grammar  rule. 

grammar-school,  'gramer-scole,  s.  A  school 
in  which  languages,  especially  Latin  and  Greek, 
are  grammatically  taught. 

•gram  -m»r,  *gram'-m5r,  v.  i.  [GEAMMAK,  «.] 
To  discourse  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

"She  is  in  her 

Moods  and  her  tenses:  I'll  grammer  with  you, 
And  make  a  trial  how  I  can  decline  you." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Laws  of  Candy,  ii. 

gram-mar  -I-an,  •gram-ar-i-an,  *gram-ar-i- 
en,  *granvar-y-on,  'gram-ar-y-one,  *gram- 
mar-y-on,  8.  [O.  Fr.  gramarien ;  Fr.  grammair- 
ien.] 

1.  One  who  is  versed  in  grammar  or  the  science  of 
languages ;  a  philologist ;  a  master  of  grammar. 

"Among  the  priests  who  refused  the  oaths  were  some 
men  eminent  in  the  learned  world,  as  grammarians, 
ohronologists,  canonists,  and  antiquaries." — Macaulay: 
Bi»t.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  One  who  writes  or  teaches  grammar. 

14  Casaubon  was  led  into  that  mistake  by  Diomedes  the 
grammarian."— Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

•gram-mar  -1-an-Is.m,  s.  [Eng.  grammarian; 
•ism.]  The  principles  or  use  of  grammar. 

•gram-mar'-I-our,  s.  [GEAMMAE.]  Formerly, 
the  teacher  of  grammar  in  a  college ;  the  term  Pro- 
fessor of  Humanity  has  long  been  used  in  its  stead. 
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gram  -mar  less,  a.  [English  grammar;  •less.'] 
Destitute  of  grammar ;  without  a  grammar. 

•gram  -mate;, «.  [Gr.  grammata,  pi.  of  gramma 
=  a  letter.]  Elements,  first  principles,  or  rudiments, 
as  of  grammar. 

"  These  apish  boys,  when  they  but  task  the  grammates, 
The  principles  of  theory,  imagine 
They  can  oppose  their  teachers/' 

Ford:  Broken  Heart,  i.  3. 

gram-mat  -Ic-al,  a.  [Fr.  grammatical,  from 
Lat.  <;ramni.atltews=grammatical,  from  Gr.  gram- 
matikos=}tnov/ine  one's  letters  or  rudiments ;  gram- 
ma (gen.  grammato8)  —  a  letter;  grapho—to  write.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  grammar. 

"And  thus  (1.  e.,  by  taking  certain  grammatical  dis- 
tinctions for  real  differences  in  nature*  the  grammatist 
has  misled  the  grammarian." — Tooke:  Diversions  of  Pur- 
ley,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iz. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  of  grammar ;  grammatic- 
ally correct. 

"It  is  certainly  not  true  in  that  sense  of  the  words  that 
the  natural  proper  grammatical  construction  of  them 
leads  to." — Sharp,  voL  v.,  Disc.  9. 

grs.m-mat-lc-9.l-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  grammatical; 
•ly.]  In  a  grammatical  manner ;  according  to  the 
rules  or  principles  of  grammar. 

"  The  words  will  grammatically  bear  this  construction." 
—  Waterlamd:  Works,  ii.  128. 

gram-mat -Ic-al-ness,  «.  [Eng.  grammatical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  grammatical 
or  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

•gram-mat  -I-cas-tSr,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng. 
grammatic,  on  analogy  with  poetaster,  criticaster, 
&c.]  A  low,  petty  grammarian ;  a  pretender  to  the 
knowledge  of  grammar. 

"  He  tella  thee  true,  my  noble  Neophite  ;  my  little 
grammaticaster." — Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  i.  2. 

*gram-mat-I-ca  -tion,  «.  [Eng.  grammatic; 
-af  ton.]  A  rule  or  principle  of  grammar. 

gram-mat' -1-cIs.m, «.  [Eng.  grammatic;  -ism.] 
A  point  or  principle  in  grammar. 

"  If  we  would  contest  grammaticisms,  the  word  here  is 
passive." — Leighton:  Com.  on  1  Peter  ii.  25. 

gram-mat '-l-cize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  grammatic; 
-fze.J 

A.  Trans. :   To  render  grammatical;  to  set  out 
or  arrange  in  accordance  with  a  system  of  gram- 
mar. 

"  This  was  the  very  first  attempt  to  embody,  to  arrange, 
or  to  grammaticize  this  language  [the  Celtic]." — Fuller: 
Worthies;  Wales  Oenerall.  (Note.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  display  one's  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar; to  act  the  grammarian. 

"Grammaticizing  pedantically,  and  criticising  spuri- 
ously."— Bp.  Ward. 

•gram'-ma-tlst,  s.  [Gr.  grammatistes.1  A  pre- 
tender to  a  knowledge  of  grammar. 

"  Not  instruments  of  burning  plates  ...  as  some 
grammatists  have  imagined." — P.  Holland:  Ammtanus, 
bk.  xiv.  (Annot.) 

gram  -ma-tlte,  s.  [Gr.  gramma  (genit.  gram- 
ma/os)  =  a  written  character,  a  line.] 

Min. :  The  same  asTREMOLiTE  (q.  v.). 

gramme,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  grammata  written 
character,  a  letter  ...  a  weight  used  by  phy- 
sicians=a  scruple.] 

Weights  and  Measures,  Physics,  etc. :  A  French 
weight,  equivalent  to  that  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of 
distilled  water  at  4°  C.  It  weighs  15-443  grains.  On 
the  C.G.S.  System  of  Units  it  is  nearly  equal  to  981 
dynes. 

gramme-centimeter,  s. 

Physics :  A  measure  of  work  on  the  C.  G.  S.  Sys- 
tem of  Units.  It  is  nearly=9-81X102  ergs.  It  is 
rather  less  than  the  kilerg. 

gramme-degree,  s. 

Physics:  A  measure  of  heat.  One  gramme  de- 
gree Centigrade  is  =  4'2  X  107  ergs  =  forty- two  mill- 
ion ergs. 

gram'-mite,  «.  [Gr.  gramma  [GEAMMATITE],  and 
suif .  -ite  (Mm.)  (q.v.).l 

M in. :  The  same  as  WOLL ASTONITE  (q.  v.) . 

gram-mlt-Id  -S-8B,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  gram- 
nut(es'),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idece.] 

Hot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Polypodiaceous  Ferns  hav- 
ing naked  sori. 

gram-mi'-tls,  s.  [Gr.  gramme  •=  the  stroke  of  a 
pen,  an  outline ;  from  the  arrangement  of  the  sori.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Grammit- 
idoee  (q.  V.).  What  was  once  termed_  Grammitis 
ceterach  was  next  called  Ceterach  officinarum,  and 
has  now  returned  to  Asplenium,  ceterach,  its  old 
Linneean  name. 

Gram-mon'-tl-anfj,  Grand" -m8n-tme§,  Gran'- 
dl-m5n-tainfj,  s.  pi.  [From  Grammont,  in  Li- 
moges, Muret,  near  which  the  order  was  first  estab- 
lished.] 


grand 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  monastic  order  founded  in  A.  D.  W13, 
with  the  sanction  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  by  Stephen 
ofThiers,  a  nobleman  of  A  uvergne,  who  is  sometimes 
called  Stephen  do  Muret.  [Etym.l  His  rules  on- 
joined  poverty  and  obedience ;  aostinonco  from 
animal  food,  which  was  not  allowed  even  to  the 
sick ;  as  also  silence,  and  forbade  conversation  with 
females.  The  lay  brethren  were  to  manage  the 
secular  affairs  of  the  monastery  while  their  clerical 
associates  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  spirit- 
ual contemplation.  The  reputation  of  the  order 
remained  high  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  Ultimately,  however,  variance  arose  be- 
tween the  clerical  and  lay  brethren,  and  the  rigor 
of  the  rules  was  modified,  both  courses  tending  to 
lower  the  reputation  of  the  order  in  the  Christian, 
world. 

tgram-m6-pet'-a-lous,  a.  [Greek  grammf=tha 
stroke  of  a  pen,  a  line;  petalon=&  leaf,  and  Eng., 

&C.,  SUff.  -OU8.] 

Bot.:  Having  linear  petals. 

•gram -pie,  8.  [O.  Fr.  grampelle,  crampelle.]  A 
crab-fish. 

gram-pus,  *gram'-passe,  •grand'-plsce,  «. 
[A  corruption  of  Ital.  gran  jpes=great  fish,  or  of 
Port,  gran  peixe, 
or  Sp.  grand  pez, 
from  Lat.  grandis 
pixels  =  a  groat 
fish.  There  is  an 
analogous  etymol- 
ogy to  Porpoise 
(q.  v.).  (Skeat.)] 

Zool. :  A  ceta- 
cean, Phoccena 
orca,  closely  akin 
to  the  porpoise,  P. 
commun is  ,  but  Grampus, 

much  larger,  be- 
ing sometimes  twenty-one  feet  long.  It  has  eleven 
thick  conical  teeth,  a  little  crooked,  the  posterior 
ones  flattened  transversely.  It  is  black  above  and 
white  below.  It  is  a  voracious  animal.  It  is  found 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  extending  also  to  the  British 
seas. 

gra-na,  s.  pi.    [PI.  of  Lat.  granum=:a  grain.] 

Pharm.,  <tc. :  Grains. 

•grana-moluccana,  s.  pi. 

Pharm. :  The  seeds  of  Croton  tiglium  and  C» 
Parana,  two  euphorbiaceous  trees  from  the  East 
Indies,  the  oil  of  which  is  acrid,  and  blisters  the- 
skin. 

gran-a-dll'-la,  s.   [Sp.] 

Bot.:  Various  species  of  Passiflora  (Passion 
Flower),  as  Passiflora  quadrangular™,  &c.,  having* 
edible  fruits ;  also  those  fruits  themselves. 

•gra-na'-do  s.  [Lat.  granatum.]  A  pomegran- 
ate. [GBANATUM.  ] 

gran '-am,  s.   [GBANDAM.] 

gran'-ar-jf,  s.  [Lat.  granaria,  from  granum— 
corn;  Ital.  granaro;  Sp.  granerof  Port,  granier; 
Fr.  grenier.  Granary  and  garner  are  thus  doub- 
lets. I  A  storehouse  or  repository  for  grain  after  it 
has  been  thrashed ;  anyplace  where  grain  is  stored. 

"Of  forecast,  the  sitta,  and  the  ant,  which  lay  up  nut* 
and  other  seeds  in  their  granaries,  which  serve  them  iu 
winter." — Grew:  Cosmologia  Sacra,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

•gran  -ate  s.  [Latin  granatum.]  A  pomegran- 
ate. 

•gran'-ate,  a,  [Latin  granatus.'}  Ingrained*; 
dyed  in  grain. 

gra-na'-ti.  s.  [Gen,  sing,  of  Lat.  granafum.] 
[GRANATUM.] 

Granati  radicis  cortex :  [Pomegranate-root  bark,  J 
gran  -&-tite,  s.    [GKENATITE.] 
*gr$.-na'-tum,  s.    [Lat.  (pomum)  granafum=(atf 
apple)  with  grains:   gmnum=ei  grain.]    A  pome- 
granate. 

grand,  *graund,  a.  &s.    [Fr.  orand=great,  from 
Lat.  grandis,  from  the  same  root  as  </ravis=heavy  f 
Sp.  &  Ital.  grande.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
1.  Great,  principal,  chief. 
"Whom  the  grand  foe  with  scornful  eye  askance, 

Thus  answered."  «»..„'  P.L.,  vi.  149. 

•2.  Weighty,  important. 

"In  grand  affairs  thy  days  are  spent, 
In  waging  weighty  compliment." 

Dryden :  Ep.  7, 

3.  Complete,  full. 

"Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles 
Collected  from  his  life." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

4.  Great ;    illustrious ;   high  in  dignity,  rank,  or 
power;  noble. 

"  God  hath  planted,  that  is,  made  to  grow,  the  trees  of* 
life  and  knowledge,  plants  only  proper  and  becoming  the- 
paradise  and  garden  of  so  grand  a  Lord." — Raleigh:  Hist, 
of  the  World. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f, 
-clan,      -tian  —  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  •  •  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  -  bel,     del. 


grand-action 

5.  Spleudid,  magnificent. 

••  I  have  ever  observed,  that  colonnades  and  avenues  of 
trees  of  a  moderate  length,  were  without  comparison  far 
grander,  than  when  they  were  suffered  to  run  to  immense 
distances." — Burke:  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  ii., 

6.  Worthy  of  admiration,  noble,  illustrious,  admi- 
rable. 

7.  Noble;  sublime;  lofty;  conceived  or  expressed 
in  noble  or  dignified  language ;  as,  a  grand  concep- 
tion, a  grand  idea. 

8.  It  is  used  principally  in  composition  to  denote 
ascent   or  descent   of   consanguinity;    as,   grand- 
father and  grandson,  yra  jidmother  and  grandchild, 
&i\.  more  remote  in  descent. 

"Say  first  what  cause 

Moved  our  grand  parents  in  that  happy  state, 
Favored  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator."  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  29. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  head  or  chief  of  certain  secret  societies ;  a 
fraud-master. 

2.  [GEAND-PIANO.] 

grand-action,  s.  A  pianoforte  action,  in  which 
three  features  are  combined:  (1)  A  hammer  to 
strike  the  string;  (2)  a  hopper  to  elevate  the  ham- 
mer, and  then,  escaping  therefrom,  leave  the  latter 
instantly  to  fall  away  from  thestring,  independent- 
ly of  the  position  of  the  key ;  and  (3)  a  check  to  catch 
the  hammer  and  prevent  rebounding. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  s.  An  organized 
association  of  men  who  served  in  the  Union  army  or 
navy  during  the  Civil  war.  It  has  branches,  called 
Posts,  all  over  this  country. 

grand-commander,  grand-cross,  «.  The  high- 
est class  in  certain  orders  of  knighthood. 

grand- days,  s.pl. 

Eng.  Law.  Certain  days  in  the  terms  which  are 
solemnly  kept  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery— 
•viz.,  Candlemas  Day,  Ascension  Day,  St.  John  Bap- 
tist's Day,  and  All  Saints'  Day. 

grand-distress,  s. 

Eng.  Law :  A  writ  of  distress  issued  in  the  real 
Action  of  guare  tmpedit,  when  no  appearance  has 
been  entered  after  the  attachment.  It  is  directed 
to  the  sheriff,  and  commands  him  to  distrain  the 
defendant's  goods  and  chattels,  in  order  to  compel 
appearance, 

grand-duke,  .-•. 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  title  applied  to  members  of  the 
Imperial  family  of  Russia,  and  also  to  the  sovereigns 
of  certain  German  states,  who  are  considered  as 
holding  a  position  between  duke  and  king.  Before 
the  establishment  of  the  Italian  kingdom  under 
Victor  Emmanuel,  in  1861,  there  was  a  grand-duke 
of  Tuscany. 

t2.  ZoOl.:  A  name  for  the  Eagle-owl,  Bubo  maxi- 
mus. 

*grand  -  guard,  'grande  -  garde,  »graun  - 
garde,  «. 

Old  Arm.:  A  piece  of  plate-armor  used  in  the 
tournament  as  an  extra  protection  for  the  left 
shoulder  and  breast.  It  was  screwed  to  the  breast- 
plate, and  allowed  little  or  no  room  to  the  left  armj 
being  only  used  on  horseback  in  "jousts  of  peace.' 
(Fairholt.} 

"The  one  hare  the  helme,  the  second  his  grann-garde, 
thethirdehia  spore."— Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  6.) 

grand-juror,  s.  A  memborof  a  grandrjury  (q.  v.). 

"Never  had  magistrates,  grand-jurors,  rectors,  and 
churchwardens  been  so  much  on  the  alert."— .Vacaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  V. 

grand-jury,  »• 

Law:  A  body  of  men,  consisting  of  not  less  than 
twelve  nor  more  than  twenty-four,  respectively,  re- 
turned by  the  sheriff  of  the  proper  county,  or  by 
the  marshal  of  the  proper  district,  to  whom  indict- 
ments are  preferred.  The  law  requires  that  twenty- 
four  citizens  shall  be  summoned  to  serve  on  the 
«rand-jury  ;  but  in  practice,  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  are  sworn,  because  of  the  inconvenience  which 
«lso  might  arise,  of  having  twelve,  who  are  sufficient 
to  find  a  true  bill,  opposed  to  the  other  twelve,  who 
might  be  against  it.  [  JUEY.] 

"The  grand-jury,  having  chosen  their  foreman,  are  next 
instructed  in  the  articles  of  their  inquiry  by  a  charge 
from  the  judge  who  presides  upon  the  bench.  They  then 
withdraw  to  receive  indictments,  which  are  preferred  to 
them  in  the  name  of  the#tovereign,  but  at  the  Butt  of  any 
private  prosecutor;  and  they  are  only  to  hear  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  prosecution;  for  the  finding  of  an  indict- 
ment is  only  in  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  or  accusation, 
•which  is  afterward  to  be  tried  and  determined;  and  the 
grand-jury  are  only  to  inquire  upon  their  oaths  whether 
there  be  sufficient  cause  to  call  upon  the  party  to  answer 
it." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  23. 

grand-juryman,  «. 
Law:  A  grand-juror. 
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grandpaunch 


as  matter ;  magnificence  is  altogether  the  creature 
of  art.  A  structure,  a  spectacle,  an  entertainment, 
and  the  like,  may  be  grand  or  magnificent:  but  a 
scene,  a  prospect,  a  conception,  and  the  like,  is 
grand,  but  not  magnificent.  (Crabb:  Eny.  Sj/non.) 

*grand-ev  I-ty\  'grand  sev  I-ty,  «.  [Latin 
grandcevitas.  from  grandis  —  great,  and  tevum  — 

grand-lodgeL8.     The  principal  lodge  of  Free-    age.]    Great  age,  long  life;  length  of  life, 
laxonsandof  Good-Templars.     It  is  presided  over        "Dpona  true  account  the  present  age  is  the  won 

-•  ' J-      graiidavitu."—aianvill:  Vanity  vf  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xv. 

*grand-ev  -oils,  a.  [Lat.  qrandcemis.]  Of  great 
ape ;  long-lived. 

grand  -fa-ther,  s.  [Eng.  grand,  and  father.'] 
The  father  of  a  mother  or  father ;  the  mule  ances- 
tor noxt  above  a  father  or  mother  in  the  scale  of 
ascent. 


grand-larceny,  s. 

Law:  The  stealing  of  goods  exceeding  a  certain 
value,  varying  in  various  states. 

*grand-leet,  s.    A  great  assembly. 

"In  the  grand-lefts  and  solemn  elections  of  magis- 
trates."—P.  Holland;  Livy,  p.  25. 


Iliasuus  illl't   Ul    VTUOU-A  tnuj^iaio.      it  *o  ^.»  vj.,»*-~—  ~.~» 

by  the  grand-master,andgrantschartersof  founda- 
tion or  affiliation,  and  acts  generally  as  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  order.  The  officers  of  grand-iouge 
are  delegates  from  the  various  inferior  lodges. 


grand-mamma,  s.    [GRANDMAMMA.] 
grand-master,  s. 

1.  The  title  given  to  the  head  of  the  military  orders 
of  knighthood ;  as,  the  Hospitallers,  the  Templars, 

2°.  The  head  of  the  orders  of  Freemasons  and  Good 
Templars. 

grand-nephew,  s.  The  grandson  of  a  brother 
or  sister. 

grand-niece,  s.  The  granddaughter  of  a  brother 
or  sister. 

grand-pensionary,  s.    [PENSIONARY.] 

grand-piano,  s.  A  harp-shaped  piano,  whose 
form  is  caused  by  the  varying  lengths  of  the  strings, 
the  mechanism  being  introduced  in  the  most  effect- 
ive manner  regardless  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
instrument.  [PIANOFORTE.] 

grand-relief,  s. 

Sculp. :  [ALTO-EELIEVO.] 

grand-seignior,  s.  A  title  formerly  given  to  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 

grand-stand,  s.  The  principal  stand  or  struct- 
ure, on  a  race-course,  &c.,  from  which  a  view  of  a 
race  or  other  spectacle  can  be  obtained. 

grand-vizier,  s.  The  prime  minister  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  [ViziEE.] 

'grand,  *graund,  v.  t.  [GRAND,  a.J  To  make 
great. 

"To  graund  His  grace  is  sacrilegious."— Davies:  Summa 
Totalis,  p.  6. 

gran  -dam,  *gran-dame,  s.  [Eng.  grand,  and 
dam.]  A  grandmother ;  an  old  woman. 

"Make  merry,  wives  !ye  little  children  stun 
Your  arandam's  ears  with  pleasure  of  your  noise!" 
Wordsworth:  Sonneti  Anticipation,  No.  1. 

grand'-$hlld,  s.  [Eng.  grand,  and  child.]  The 
offspring  of  a  son  or  daughter ;  a  grandson  or  grand- 
daughter. 

"With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf. 
And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph." 

'  *erand  -I-t$.  s.    [Lat.  m-andtra«,  from  grandit 

grand  -daugh-tSr  (gh  silent),  «.    [Eng.  grand,         °eati    Greatness, grandeur,  magnificence, 
and  daughter.]    The  daughter  of  a  son  or  daughter. 


*grand-If  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  grandificus.  from  i/randis 
=groat,  and/acio=to  make.]  Making  great. 

*grand  -I-fy,  v  t.  [Eng.  grand;  suff.  -fy  (q.v.).] 
To  make  grand,  great,  or  splendid. 

grand-Il  -o-quen9e,  s.  [GRANDILOQUENT.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  grandiloquent ;  lofty  or 
pompous  language;  bombast. 

grand-Il  -6-quent,  a,  [Latin  grand itoquens, 
from  grandi's=great;  loquens,  pr.  par.  of  (uguor=to 
speak.] 

1.  Using  lofty  or  pompous  language ;  bombastic. 

2.  Bombastic;  consisting  of  lofty  or  pompous  lan- 
guage. 

"For  incident  and  style  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
grandiloquent  extravagances),  it  stands  out  favorably 
from  the  common  run  of  novels." — Athentxum,  Feb.  9, 1884, 
p.  182. 

grand-Il  -6-quous,  a.  [Lat.  gmndiloquus,  from 
m-andis  =  great;  loquor  =  to  speak.]  The  same  as 
GRANDILOQUENT  (q.  v.). 

Gran-dl-mon'-talns,  s.  pi.    [GRAMMONTIANS.] 

'grand  -In-oiis,  a.  [Latin  grandineus,  from 
grando  (genit.  grandinis)=hail.J  Full  or  consist- 
ing of  hail. 

grand  -I-6se,  a,  [Fr.,  from  grond=great;  Ital. 
grandioso.  ] 

1.  Grand,  sublime,  imposing,  magnificent;  full  of 
grandeur. 

"Hardly  anything  could  seem  more  grandiose." — 0. 
Eliot:  Romola,  ch.  «i. 

2.  Pompous,  bombastic ;  vulgarly  showy  or  grand ; 
grandiloquent. 

"  Worth  more  than  the  grandiose  memoirs  of  immortal 
statesmen."— Forster:  Life  and  Times  of  Goldsmith,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  T.,  p.  301. 

grand-I-5s  -I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  grandioi(e);  -ily.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  grandiose ;  bombastic 
or  pompous  style  or  language. 


1  Shortly  after  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  granddaughter  to 
the  second  sister  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  publicly 
proclaimed  Queen  of  England." — Camden:  Elizabeth. 
(Introd.) 

grande,  s.  [Sp.] 

Sugar  Man.:  The  largest  evaporating-pan  of  a 
battery. 

gran-dee',  s.  [Span.  grande  =  a  nobleman.]  A 
nobleman ;  a  person  of  high  rank,  power,  or  dig- 
nity: specif.,  in  Spain,  a  nobleman  of  the  highest 
rank,  who  has  the  privilege  of  remaining  covered 
in  the  king's  presence. 

"The  pageantry  of  life,  considered  in  a  political  view, 
as  designed  by  the  grandees  to  awe  the  people,  and  keep 
them  out  of  the  park  of  selfish  happiness,  which  the 
grandees  have  fenced  with  high  pales."— Knox:  The  Spirit 
of  Dsspotism,  §  22. 

gran-dee -ship,  s.  [Eng.  grandee;  -ship.]  The 
rank,  dignity,  or  estate  of  a  grandee. 

"I  think  the  Conde  de  Altamira  has  no  less  than  nine- 
teen grandeeships  centered  in  his  person." — Swinburne: 
Spain,  let.  42. 

grand  -eur  (eur  as  yfcr),  s.    [Fr.,  from  grand= 
great.]    The   quality  of    being   grand;    splendor; 
magnificence;    state;    dignity;   vastness   of    size; 
splendid  or  magnificent  appearance ;  elevation  of 
sentiment,  language,  or  thought;  sublimity. 
"This  grandeur  and  majestic  show 
Of  luxury."  Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  110. 


striking  qualit.^  —  —   — - 

common  signification  of  these  terms,  of  which 
qrandeur  is  the  genus  and  magnificence  the  species. 
'Magnificence  cannot  exist  without  grandeur,  but 
qrandeur  exists  without  magnificence :  the  former 
is  distinguished  from  the  latter  both  in  degree  and 
in  application.  When  applied  to  the  same  objects 
they  differ  in  degree ;  magnificence  being  the  high- 
est degree  of  grandeur.  Grandeur  is  applicable  to 
the  works  of  nature  as  well  as  art,  of  mmd  as  well 


"  uur  poets  excel  in  grandity  and  gravity,  smoothneM 
and  property,  in  quickness  and  briefness." — (,'anulen :  Be- 
mainea;  Poems. 

*grand  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  grand;  dim.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  petty  noble  or  grandee. 

"Should  he  (not)  heare  of  billow,  wind  and  storm, 
From  the  tempestuous  grandlings." 

Ben  Jonson:  Speech  according  to  Horace. 

grand  -19 ,  adv.  [Eng.  grand:  -ij/.l  In  a  grand 
manner,  splendidly,  magnificently,  admirably,  sub- 
limely. 

grand'-ma,  s.    [GEAXDMAMMA.] 

grand'-mam-ma,  s.  [Eng.  grand,  and  mamma 
(q.v.).J  A  grandmother  (q.  v.). 

•grand-ma-te'r'-nal,  a.  [Eng.  grand,  and  ma- 
ternal (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  grandmother 
or  female  ancestor. 

"  Fresh  strength  is  given  him  in  his  struggles  by  con- 
tact  with  his  grandmaternal  earth." — Mortimer  Collins: 
Two  Plunges  for  a  Pearl,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v. 

Grand-mon'-tmes,,  s.pl.   [GEAMMONTIANS.] 

grand  -m6vh-er,  s.  [Eng.  grand,  and  mother.] 
The  mother  of  one's  father  or  mother. 

grand-m&vh-er-lySa.  [Eng.grandmofAer;  -ly.] 
Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  grandmother.  (Gen- 
erally used  in  the  expression  graiidiiinthi-rlt/logis- 
lation  or  government,  that  is,  fit  for  children, 
childish,  treating  those  concerned  as  children.) 

"Tavern  hours  tyrannically  and  ridiculously  curtailed 
by  grandmotherly  legislation."—  London  Valla  Telegraph. 

grand'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grand; -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  grand  ;  grandeur. 

"The  grandness  of  this  fabric  of  the  world."—  WollM- 
ton:  Religion  of  Nature,  g  6. 

grand  -pa-pa,  s.  [English  grand,  and  papa 
(q.  v.).]  A  grandfather  (q.  v.). 

*grand  -paunch,  s.  [Eng.  grand,  and  paunch.] 
A  greedy  follow,  a  glutton,  a  gourmand. 

"  Onr  grandpaunches  and  riotous  persons."— P.  Holland, 


• 


grandschir 

*grand -SQhlr,  *grant-scnlr,  s.  [Eng.  grand; 
Scotch  sc/ur=sir.]  A  great-grandfather. 

grand  -sire,  *grand-sier,  s.  [Eng  grand,  and 
sire.} 

1.  A  grandfather! 

"The  boy  set  up  betwixt  his  grandsire's  knees." 

Tennyson:  Dora,  128. 

2.  An  ancestor,  a  forefather. 

"  Great  Romulus,  the  grandxire  of  them  all." 

Spenser:  F.  Q,t  I.  v.  49. 

grand  -son,  *grand-sonne,  *.  [Eng.  grand,  and 
son.]  The  son  of  one's  son  or  daughter. 

"Alcseus  grandsonne  searching  long." 

Warner:  Albions  England,  bk.  ii.,  c.  xi. 

*grane,  v.  i.  &•  t.    [GROAN,  s.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  groan. 

B.  Trans.:  To  exhaust  or  wear  out  by  groaning. 
"I  might  grane  my  heart  out  or  onybody  wad  gie  me 

either  u  bane  or  a  bodle." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xii. 
*gran-er,  8.    [GRANARY.]    A  granary,  a  garner, 
grange,   *graunge,   *gronge,  s.     [Fr.  grange, 
from  Low  Lat.  granea  =  a  barn,  a  grange  ;  granum 
=grain,  corn ;  Sp.  &  Port.  granja.~\ 
*1.  A  barn,  a  granary. 

"  Their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  full." 

Milton;  Comus,  175. 

2.  A  farmhouse  or  farmstead  standing  away  at  a 
distance  from  other  houses  or  a  village ;  applied  to 
the  residence  of  the  bailiff  of  a  feudal,  the  dwelling 
of  a  yeoman,  &C. 

"Till  thou  return,  the  Court  I  will  exchange 
For  some  poor  cottage,  or  some  country  grange." 
Drayton;  Lady  Oeraldine  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 

*3.  The  farmhouse  or  farmstead  of  a  religious 
house,  where  the  crops  from  the  ground  attached  to 
the  monastery  and  also  the  tithes  and  rent  paid  in 
kind  were  stored:  one  of  the  monks,  called  the 
prior  of  the  grange,  was  deputed  to  keep  the  ac- 
count of  the  farm. 

"An  officer  out  for  to  ride, 
To  sen  her  granges  and  her  bernes  wide." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,9%. 

4,  A  combination,  society,  or  association  of  farm- 
ers for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
by  abolishing  the  restraints  and  burdens  imposed 
on  it  by  railway  and  other  companies,  and  by  get- 
ting rid  of  the  system  of  middlemen  or  agents  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

*grange,  v.  t.  [GRANGE,  s.]  Apparently,  to  farm. 

"They  presumed  thus  to  grange  and  truck  causes." — 
Birch:  Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  354. 

aably  after  some  one 
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gra-nlf  -Sr-ous,  a.  [Lat.  graraim  =  grain,  seed; 
/ero=to  boar,  to  produce;  anil  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oiw.] 
Bearing  grain  or  seeds  like  grain. 

gran  -I  form,  «.  [Lat.  granum  (genit.  grani)  = 
grain,  seed,  and/orma=form,  shape.] 

Bot  .  :  Resembling  grains  of  corn  in  form. 

tgran  -I-llte,  «.  [Fr.,  from  grani(t),  and  Or. 
lithos—  stone.] 

Petrology  : 

1.  Granite  with  small  grains.    (Littre.) 

2.  Indeterminate  granite. 

3.  Granite  which  contains  more  than  three  con- 
stituent parts.    (Ogilvie.)    The  word  is  not  recog- 
nized by  Rutley. 

gra-nll  -19.,  s.  [Sp.,  dimin.  of  grano:  Latin 
oTujm>H=a  grain,  seed.]  The  dust  or  small  grains 
of  the  cochineal  insect. 

*gran-it,  a.  [Eng.  grain  (2),  s.  ;  -it,  -ed.]  Forked, 
rbed. 


ba 

*gran-I-tar,  *.  [Eng.  grain;  -ter.]  An  officer 
belonging  to  a  religious  house,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  granaries  ;  a  grainger. 

gran  -Ite,  s.  &  a.  [Ital.  granito,  as  s.=granite, 
as  adj.=grained,  from  Lat.  granum=a.  grain,  Port. 
granito  ;  Fr.  granit  ;  Sp.  granate.  So  named  be- 
cause the  rock  has  a  coarse  granular  structure.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Anything  very  difficult  to  be  destroyed,  as  when 
an  individual  is   said   to   have  a  constitution  of 
granite. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Petrol.  <tt  Geol.  :  An  unstratified  rock,  normally 
consisting  of  three  simple  minerals,  felspar,  quartz, 
and  mica,  or,  in  Dana's  nomenclature,  of  ortho- 
clase,  quartz,  and  mica.  For  a  long  time  the 


granivorous 

II.  Fig. :  Resembling  granite  in  any  of  the  quali- 
ties for  which  that  material  is  noted. 

"  So  up  thy  hill,  ambrosial  Richmond!  heaves 
Dull  Maurice  all  hia  granite  weight  of  leaves: 
Smooth,  solid  monument  of  mental  pain." 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

granite-dispersing,  a. 

Geol.:  Dispersing  granite  in  the  form  of  erratic 
blocks. 

"The  granite-dispersing  power  of  Kirkcudbrightshire." 
— Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxxv.  481. 

granite-dispersion,  s. 

Geol. :  The  act  of  dispersing  or  scattering  granite- 
in  the  form  of  erratic  blocks. 

"The  great  Kirkcudbrightshire  granite-dispersion." — 
Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxxv.  481. 

granite-group,  s. 


of  the  sub-tribe  Grange- 
India  and  in  Brazil,  is  used  iii  the  latter  country  as 
a  substitute  for  calomel. 

gran-ge-In  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  grange(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribo  of  Composites,  tribe  Asteroideae. 

grang-er,  s.    [Eng.  grange;  -er.] 

1,  A  farmer. 

2.  A  member  of  an  association  for -the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

Grang  -er-ize,  v.  t.  [GRANGERISM.]  To  mutilate 
books  in  the  manner  described  under  Grangerism 
(q.v.). 

Grang  -er-I§m,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.  and  ex- 
tract.] The  practice  of  illustrating  some  particular 
book  with  engravings  torn  from  others.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  exampleunder  Grangerite  the  custom 
itself  was  known  in  the  last  century,  but  the  name 
is  derived  from  the  special  delight  bibliophiles 
took  in  thus  illustrating  Granger's  Biographical 
History  of  England.  G.  A.  Sala  (loc.cit.)  says,  on 
the  authority  of  the  advertisement  of  the  fifth 
edition,  that  at  its  first  appearance  the  rage  to 
illustrate  it  became  so  prevalent  that  scarcely  a 
copy  of  any  work  embellished  with  portraits  could 
be  found  in  an  unmutilated  state. 

"Grangerism,  as  the  innocent  may  need  to  be  told,  is 
the  pernicious  vice  of  cutting  plates  and  title-pages  out 
of  many  books  to  illustrate  one  book." — Saturday  Review, 
Jan.  29,  1883,  p.  123. 

Grang '-Sr-Tte,  8.  [Granger;  -ite.']  One  who 
mutilates  books  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
others. 

"Diderot  was  not  only  a  hardened  Grangerite  but  as  far 
In  advance  of  his  epoch,  in  respect  of  the  theory  of  book 
illustration,  as  he  was  in  respect  of  art  criticism."— 
Saturday  Review,  Feb.  17,  1883,  p.  207. 

gran  gtis  -to,  s.    [It.] 

1.  Music:  Elevated  taste  or  expression. 

2.  Paint. :  Anything  in  a  picture  very  extraordi- 
nary or  calculated  to  excite  surprise. 

gra-nlf -er-ae,  s.  pi-  [GRANIFEROTTS.]  A  name 
given  by  Agardh  in  1821  to  the  Eudogens  (q.  v.). 


"Plutonic"  type.  The  dimculty  nas,  However,  t 
be  encountered  that  it  is  not  seen  in  process  of  f 01 
mation  on  the  earth's  surface.  This  has  been  met 
by  the  hypothesis  that  it  originates  beneath  the 
surface  and  under  high  pressure,  produced  in  most 
cases  by  oarth,  but  in  some  instances  by  a  weight  of 
incumbent  water.  Like  surface  volcanic  rocks  it 
has  been  fused  and  afterward  cooled ;  but  it  does 
not,  like  them,  comprehend  tuffs  and  breccias,  &c., 
but  assumes  a  crystalline  texture,  destitute  of 
pores,  or  cellular  cavities  to  which  gases  entangled 
in  lava  or  any  such  rock  give  rise.  It  is  in  favor  of 
its  igneous  orgin  that  it  has  in  many  places  broken 
through  ordinary  sedimentary  or  metamorphic 
strata,  sending  veins  through  them  in  various  OlTeo- 
tions-  It  rarely,  however,  overtops  or  caps  them, 
as  if  coming  up  molten  through  a  crater  it  had 
overflowed  them  above.  Hence  the  term  proposed 


but  a  metamorphic  rock,  more  altered  than  gneiss, 
which  agrees  with  it  in  composition,  but  in  which 
stratification  has  not  been  obliterated.  The  two 
views  are  not  necessarily  antagonistic ;  some  gran- 
ites may  have  the  one  origin  and  others  the  other. 
It  is  of  all  ages,  some  granite  in  the  Alps  having 
broken  up  the  strata  during  Tertiary  times.  Gran- 
ite incloses  fluid  cavities,  having  in  them  water, 
containing  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  with 
sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and  lime. 

2.  C&em.,  <£c.:  M.  Durocher  supposes  that  a  mass 
containing  in  combustion  silica,  alumina,  alkaline, 
and  earthy  bases,  potash,  soda,  sometimes  lithia. 
with  a  little  lime  magnesia,  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  with  minute  quantities  of  hydrofluoric, 
and  even  of  boracic  acid,  would,  as  it.  cooled,  sep- 
arate into    quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  the  felspar 
crystallizing  sooner  than  the  quartz,  which  would 
long  remain  in  a  viscous  state. 

3.  Physical  Geog.,  Scenery,  <frc. ;    Granite   often 
constitutes  the  axis  of  high  mountain  chains:  the 
Sinaitic  range  has  an  axis  of  granite.    Granito  hills 
have  a  peculiar  rounded  form,  with  a  scanty  vegeta- 
tion.   They  are  easily  distinguishable  from  the  flat- 
topped  precipice-flanked  basaltic  hills.    Von  Buch 
considers  that  granitic  mountains  so  much  tend  to 
be  portions  of  a  sphere,  that  he  looks  upon  them  as 
ellipsoidal  bubbles,  which  were  forced  upward  only 
in  a  partially  fluid  state;  then,  when  the  upper 
dome-shaped    surface    contracted,  many  granitic 
blocks  were  formed. 

4.  Comm.,  <£c.;  Graniteisof  much  economic  value 
as  a  build  ing  stone.    New  Hampshire  is  popularly 
called  the  Granite  State,  on  account  of  the  quan- 
tity of  granite  composing  its  mountains.  [GRANITE- 
POLISHING.] 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Consisting  of  or  belonging  to 
granite. 

"  All  round  the  month  of  Eskdale  and  south  in  the  di- 
rection of  Bootle,  the  granite  blocks  are  chiefly  congre- 
gated."— Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  x. 


>y  includes  in  it  tfie  following  spec 

porphyritic  granite,  felstone,  granitite,  cordierite 
granite,  luxullianite,  aplite  or  haplite,  granulite, 
greisen,  gneiss,  protogine,  and  cornubianite  (q.  v.). 

granite-polishing,  s.  The  polishing  of  granite. 
The  method  of  doing  this  was  discovered  by  Mac- 
Donald  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

granite-ware,  ».  A  species  of  ironware,  enam- 
eled to  resemble  granite.  It  is  very  largely  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  kitchen  utensils. 

gran  -I-tel,  gran-I-telle,  s.   [Fr.  granitelle.'] 
Petrol. :  A  variety  of  gray  granite  with  small  crys- 
talline'granules,  the  components  being  felspar  and 
quartz.    It  was  worked  by  the  ancient  Romans  as 
marble.    Graphic  granite  is  a  variety  of  it. 

gra-nlt  -1C,  tgra-nlf-lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  granit(e) ; 
•ic,-ical;  French  granitique.']  Of  or  pertaining  to- 
granite;  like  granite;  of  the  nature  of  granite ', 
consisting  or  composed  of  granite.  (Quar.  Jour. 
Geol.  Soc.,  ix.  264.) 

tgranitic-aggregate,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  granular  rock  consisting  of  two  or 
more  simple  minerals,  only  one  of  which  is  one  of 
the  ordinary  constituents  of  granite.  Thus  there 
may  be  rock  of  quartz  and  hornblende,  or  of  felspar 
and  schorl. 

gra-nlt-I-fl-C&'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  granitify;  c  con- 
nective ;  suffix  -oh'o».]  The  act  of  forming  into 
granite ;  the  state  or  process  of  becoming  formed 
into  granite. 

gra-nlt'-I-form,  a.  [Eng.  granite,  and  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  granite;  having  a  granitic 
structure  or  shape. 

gra-nlt -I-f y,  v.  t.  [English  granite;  suff.  -fy 
(q.  v.).]  To  form  into  granite. 

•gran'-I-tln,  *gran  -I-tine,  s.    [Fr.  granitin.'} 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  felspar  and  quartz. 
Called  also  Pegmatite  (q.  v.). 

gran  -I-tite,  s.  [English  granite,  and  suff.  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Petrol. :  Any  variety  of  granite  which  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  plagioclase  (oligoclase).  It  hag 
also  flesh-red  orthoclase,  quartz,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  blackish-green  magnesian  mica.  (Rutley.) 

gran  -I-told,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  granit(e),  and  suff. 
-old;  from  eidos=form,  appearance.] 

Petrol.:  Resembling  granite;  having  the  same 
mineral  composition  as  granite,  or  having  the  min- 
erals of  which  the  rock  is  composed  distinct,  as  ia 
granite. 

"We  found  it  to  be  only  a  huge  erratic  of  the  usual 
granitoid  gneiss." — Prof.  Qeikie,  in  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
Oct.,  1881,  p.  426. 

gran-I-told -He,  s.    [Eng.  granitoid ;  -ite.] 

Petrol.:  A  name  proposed,  in  ]879,  by  Prof.  Bon- 
ney  for  certain  Dimetian  granitoid  rocks,  which  in 
general  aspect  much  resemble  a  granite  poor  in 
mica ;  they  are  metamorphic,  clastic  rocks,  but  dif- 
fer from  ordinary  gneiss  in  being  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
foliated,  and  in  the  small  amount  of  mica.  The 
word  has  a  plural,  granitoidites. 

gran  -I-tone,  s.    [Ital.] 

1.  Petrol.,  <Sbc. :  The  name  given  in  Tuscany  to  a 
very  dense  rock  with  large  crystals   of  diallage, 
and  milk-white  or  slightly  steel-gray  crystals  of  fel- 
spar of  the  hardest  kind,  occasionally  replaced  by 
steatite.    The  same  as  EUPHOTIDE  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palozont. :  It  is  of  miocene  age. 
gra-nlv'-Sr-OuS,  a.    [Lat.  granum=gTain,  seed; 

t>oro=to  devour;  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -OU8.]  Feeding: 
or  living  on  grain. 

"I  speak  of  granivorous  birds,  such  as  common  fowls 
turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons,  Ac." — Patey:  Natural 
Theology,  ch.  xvi. 


boll,    b6y;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    9011,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  •=  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


grannam 

•gran  -nam,  *gran  -num,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of 
graiulani  (q.  v.).]  A  grandmother. 

"  Ghosts  never  walk  till  after  midnight,  if 
I  may  believe  my  grannam." 

Beaum.  <£•  Fltt.:  Lover's  Progress,  iv.  1. 

gran-nyS  gran-nie,  8.  [GRANNAM.]  A  grand- 
mother ;  an  old  woman. 

"I've  heard  my  reverend  grannie  say, 
In  lanel y  glens  you  like  to  stray." 

Burns:  Address  to  the  Deil. 

granny's-knot,  .-•. 

Naut. :  A  knot  in  which  the  second  tie  is  across, 
differing  from  a  reef-knot,  in  which  the  end  and 
outer  part  are  in  line. 

gran-6-lIth -Ic.  s.  A  hard  artificial  stone,  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  construction  of  sidewalks. 

grant,  *grantl,  *grantte,  »grante,  *graunt, 
*grauD*ie,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  graanter,  graunter, 
forms  of  craanter,  creanter=to  caution,  to  assure, 
fron.  Low  Lat.  *credento,  creanto=to  guarantee; 
credentia=a  promise ;  from  Lat.  creaens,  pr.  par.  of 
£redo=to  trust.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To   bestow,   give,    or   confer,   particularly    in 
answer  to  prayer  or  request ;  to  concede. 

"He  is  worthie  that  thou  graunte  to  him  this  thing." 
Wi/clife:  Luk  vii. 

2.  To  admit  as  true  something  not  yet  proved ;  to 
allow,  to  concede. 

"I  take  it  for  granted  ...  in  this  article  it  signi- 
fieth  not  holy  things,  but  holy  ones." — Pearson:  On  the 
Creed. 

3.  To  transfer  or  bestow  the  right  or  title  to ;  to 
•convey  by  deed  or  writing ;  to  give  or  make  over  for 
any  good  consideration. 

"Granime  the  place  of  this  threshing-floor." — 1  Chron, 
Hi.  22. 
*4.  To  agree  with  ;  to  assent  to. 

"  Us  thought  it  was  not  worth  to  make  it  wise, 
And  granted  him  withouten  more  avise." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  778. 

*5.  To  admit  of,  to  allow,  to  permit. 

"  His  heart  granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  568. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  allow,  to  concede,  to  admit. 

"  But  granting  your  excellence  has  at  last  forced  envy 
to  confess  that  your  works  have  some  merit." — Goldsmith: 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

*2.  To  consent,  to  agree. 

"Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  i.  1. 

1  For  the  difference  between  to  grant  and  to  give, 
see  GIVE. 

grant, s.    [GRANT,  ti.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  granting,  bestowing,  or  conferring. 
*2.  Consent,  agreement. 

"You  grant  or  your  denial  shall  be  mine." 

Shakeip.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 

3.  That  which  is  granted,  bestowed,  or  conferred ; 
.a  gift,  a  boon ;  property  conveyed  by  deed  or  patent. 

"All  the  Irish  grants  of  William  were  annulled."— 
Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxr. 

*4.  The  admission  of  something  not  yet  proved  as 
true ;  concession. 

"But  of  this  so  large  a  grant,  we  are  content  not  to  take 
Advantage." — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

II.  Law :  The  conveyance  in  writing  of  snch  things 
as  cannot  be  passed  or  conveyed  by  word  only,  as 
lands,  reversions,  rents,  &c.,  or  made  by  snch  per- 
sons as  cannot  give  but  by  deed. 

"Thus  mutual  convenience  introduced  commercial 
traffic,  and  the  reciprocal  transfer  of  property  by  sale, 
.grant,  or  conveyance;  which  may  be  considered  either  as  a 
continuance  of  the  original  possession  which  the  first  oc- 
cupant had,  or  as  an  abandoning  of  the  thing  by  the  pres- 
ent owner,  and  an  immediate  successive  occupancy  of  the 
«ame  by  the  new  proprietor." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  1. 

'grant -a,-ble,  a.    [Eng.  grant;  -able.} 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  granted  or  conveyed  by 
.grant. 

"Tithes  and  Church  lands  .  .  .  coming  to  the  crown 
became  grantable  in  that  way  to  the  subject." — Burke: 
Dormant  Claims  of  the  Church. 

2.  That  may  or  can  be  granted,  allowed,  or  con- 
ceded. 

"The  Statute  of  Clarendon  gave  the  accused  of  felony 
•or  treason,  although  quitted  by  the  ordeal,  forty  days  to 
pass  out  of  the  realm  with  his  substance,  which  to  other 
felons  taking  sanctuary  and  confessing  to  the  coroner,  he 
affirms  not  grantable." — Selden:  Illuatrat.  Drayton's  Poly' 
Albion,  t.  17. 
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grant-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GRANT,  «.] 
T[  To  take  as  or  for  granted :  To  assume  as  con- 
ceded or  allowed ;  to  take  as  admitted  to  be  true, 
though  not  yet  proved. 

grant-ee  ,s.    [Eng. grant;  -ee.] 

Law:  The  person  to  whom  a  grant  or  conveyance 
is  made. 

"  Some  of  the  living  grantees  were  unpopular." — Macau~ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

grant  -er,  *graunt-er,  s.  [Eng. grant;  -er-.]  One 
who  grants. 

"  Both  sides  being  desirers,  and  neither  granters,  they 
broke  off  the  conference." — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

'grant  -l§e,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  grant  or  granting. 
"Asked  Henry  a  bone  of  yrantise  of  grace." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  134. 

•grant  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  grant, :  -ty.]  Willingly; 
with  consent  or  willingness. 

grant'-6r,  «>r  grant-6r  ,  s.    [Eng.  grant ;  -or.] 
Law :  The  person  by  whom  a  grant  or  conveyance 

is  made. 
"A  duplex  querela  shall  not  be  granted  under  pain  of 

suspension  for  the  grantor  from  the  execution  of  his 

office." — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

gran  -u-la,  s.  pi.    [Latin  granulum,  dimin.  of 
granum=a  grain.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Largo  sporules  contained  in  the  center  of  many 
algals,  as  in  the  genus  Gloionema.    (Lindley. ) 

2.  The  spore-case  of  a  fungal.    (Treas,  of  Bot.) 

gran  -u-lar,  a.    [Eng.  granul(e) ;  -ar.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Composed  of  or  resembling  gran- 
ules or  grains. 

"  The  protoplasm  comprising  them  is  finely  granular 
throughout." — Quain:  Anatomy,  ii.  23. 

2.  Bot. :  Divided  into  little  knobs  or  knots,  as  the 
roots  of  Saxifraga  granulata.    (Lindley.) 

granular  crystalline-orthoclase, s. 

Min.  <t  Petrol. :  A  variety  of  orthoclase.  Dana 
includes  under  it  granite,  gneiss,  micaschist,  syenite, 
svenitic  gneiss,  granulite,  albitic  granite,  pyroxe- 
uite,  and  miascite. 

granular-diabase,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  variety  of  diabase  in  which  the  in- 
dividual constituents  can  be  recognized  by  the 
naked  eye.  (Butley.) 

granular-limestone,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  metamorphic  limestone,  composed  of 
small  grains  or  minute  crystals  intersecting  each 
other  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  produce  a  glimmer- 
ing luster,  though  they  themselves,  taken  singly, 
are  brilliant.  It  is  white,  gray,  yellowish,  bluish- 
gray,  reddish,  greenish,  &c.,  occasionally  veined  or 
spotted.  It  has  no  fossils,  but  at  times  contains 
various  minerals,  such  as  quartz,  garnet,  mica, 
hornblende,  talc,  actinolite,  asbestos,  sulphuret  of 
lead  and  of  zinc,  &c.  Of  old  it  was  called  also 
primitive  limestone,  but  it  is  now  known  that  it 
may  be  of  any  age.  It  is  often  called  crystalline 
limestone.  Probably  it  is  in  all  cases  indirectly  of 
animal  origin.  [LIMESTONE.]  A  variety  of  it  is 
called  statuary -marble  (q.  v.) .  (Phillips,  etc.) 

gran  -u-lar-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  granular  ,•  -*#.]  In  a 
granular  manner  or  form. 

•gran'-u-lar-yS  a.  [English  granul(e) ;  -ary.~\ 
Granular ;  resembling  granules  or  grains ;  consist- 
ing of  granules. 

"Proportionably  mixed,  tempered,  and  formed  into 
granulary  bodies." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

gran  -u-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  granul(e);  -ate; 
Fr.  granuler.J 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  form  into  granules  or  small  masses. 

"Tin  and  lead  may  be  quickly  and  better  granulated  by 
the  mechanical  way."— Boyle;  Works,  iii.  464. 

2.  To  raise  granules  or  small  asperities ;  to  make 
rough  on  the  surface. 

"It  would  be  too  much  to  assert  that  the  skin  of  the 
dog-fish  was  made  rough  and  granulated  on  purpose  for 
the  polishing  of  wood.  —  Paley:  Sat.  Theol.,  ch.  v. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  formed  into  granules  or  small 
masses ;  to  become  granulated. 

"  It  is  a  property  of  granulating  substances  to  adhere 
promptly  and  permanently  if  brought  together  accu- 
rately."— Ashhurst:  Encyclopaedia  of  Surgery,  i.  114. 

gran -u-late,  gran -u-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  grains  or  granules ; 
granular. 

2.  Having  numerous  small  asperities. 

II.  Bof.:  The  same  as  GRANULAR,  2  (Q.  v.). 
granulated-glass,  s.  A  kind  of  roughened  glpss, 
used  for  stained  windows. 


granulite 

granulated-steel,  s. 

Metall.  :  Melted  pis-iron  is  scattered  by  a  wheel 
into  a  cistern  of  water,  and  thus  reduced  to  frag- 
ments. These  are  imbedded  in  powdered  hematite 
or  sparry  iron  ore,  and  subjected  to  furnace  heat. 
The  exterior  of  the  fragments  become  decarbonized 
and  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  malleable  iron. 
The  metal  is  made  homogeneous  by  melting,  and 
steel  is  produced. 

gran-u  la  -tion,  s.    [Fr.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  forming  into  granules  or  grains. 

2.  The  state  or  process  of  becoming  granular. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :  Zinc  and  tin  are  granulated  by  pouring 
the  melted  metal  into  cold  water  ;  the  metal  is  thus 
obtained  in  small  fragments.    Granulated  zinc  is 
used  for  preparing  hydrogen  gas.  and  granulated 
tiu  along  with  concentrated    hydrochloric  acid  is 
used  to  reduce  uitro   compounds  to   aniido   com- 
pounds. 

"Granulation  is  the  process  by  which  metals  are 
reduced  to  minute  grains.  It  is  effected  by  pouring  them 
in  a  melted  state,  through  an  iron  cullender  pierced  with 
small  holes,  into  a  body  of  water,  or  directly  upon  a  bun- 
dle of  twigs  immersed  in  water,  In  this  way  copper  is 
granulated  into  bean  shot,  and  silver  alloys  are  granulated 
preparatory  to  refining."  —  Ure:  Cyclopaedia. 

2.  Surgery: 

(1)  A  process  by  which  little  granular  or  grain- 
like  fleshy  bodies  are  formed  on  the  surfaces  of 
ulcers  and  suppurating  wounds,  and  serve  both  for 
filling  up  the  cavities  and  bringing  closer  together 
and  uniting  their  sides. 

"The  mode  of  healing  by  granulation."—  Ashhurst: 
Encyclopedia  of  Surgery,  i.  112. 

(2)  The  fleshy  grain-like  bodies  thus  formed. 
"Small   conical  eminences  called  granulations    .    .    . 

in  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket  lens,  minute  vessels  can 
be  distinguished."—  Ashhurst:  Encyclopaedia  of  Surgery, 
i.  113. 

gran  -Ule,  ».  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  granulum, 
dimin.  of  0ranum  =  a  grain.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Gen.   (for   the   most   part   technically)  :    Any 
small  body  like  a  grain  of  wheat,  oats,  &c.  ;  a  little 
grain. 

"With  an  excellent  microscope,  where  the  naked  eye 
did  see  but  a  green  powder,  the  assisted  eye  could  discern 
particular  granules,  some  blue,  and  some  yellow."  — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  680. 

II.  Specially: 

1.  Anat.:  There  are  granules  in  the  blood  and  in 
the  nerve  substance.    (See  also  B.  If.) 

2.  Botany: 

(l)  &  (2)  [GRANULA.] 


. 

(3)  PI.:  Pollen-grains. 
(4) 


.  -. 

Knobs    or   knots   constituting    portions  of  a 
root.    [GRANULAR.] 

3.  Petrol.:  A  minute  grain  of  a  simple  mineral,  as 
one  of  the  mechanically  united  constituents  of  a 
rock. 

"The  quartz  occurs  in  small  rounded  granules  in  the 
rock."  —  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xii.  183. 

4.  Astron.:  [T  (1),  (2).] 

B.  ^s  adj.  :  Consisting  of  grannies. 

IT  There  is  a  granule-layer  of  the  cerebellum.  It 
consists  of  granule-like  corpuscles  lying  in  dense 
groups  near  the  medullary  center.  (  Quain.) 

Tf  (1)  Granules  of  Huggins: 

Astron.  :  Groups  of  the  granules  described  under 
(2). 

(2)  Granules  of  Lanaley  : 

Astron.  :  Minute  bodies  scattered  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  pun,  and  assumed  to  be  the  immedi- 
ate source  of  solar  light  and  heat. 

granule-cells,  s,  pi. 
Anatomy  : 

1.  Gen.  :  Cells  containing  globules  of  fat  or  oil  ex- 
isting in  animal  solids  or  liquids. 

2.  Spec.  :  Such  cells  when  of  new  formation  in  in- 
flammation, cancer,  &c.    (Griffith  <t  Henfrey.) 

gran-u-Hf-Sr-ous,  a.  [Eng.  granule;  Lat./ero 
=  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ou».] 
Bearing  grains  ;  full  of  grains. 

gran  -u-ll-form,  a.    [Eng.  granule,  and/arm.] 

Petrol.  &  Min.  :  Having  a  granular  structure. 

gran  -u-llte,  gran  -u-lyte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  gran- 
ul(um),  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Petrol.:  A  mixture  of  granular  orthoclase  and 
more  or  less  quartz.  It  is  sometimes  called  semi- 
granite.  It  often  contains  small  garnets.  Rutley 
considers  it  a  metamorphic  rock.  A  variety  of  it  is 
termed  Aplite.  Granulite  is  called  also  Leptmite. 

"This  granultte  or  'semi-granite,'  as  it  is  well-called." 
—  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  rxxiii.  820. 


late.    fat.    fare,     amidst,     whSt.     fill,     father;     wg.    w«t,     hgre.     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g°._ 
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granulose 

gran -u-16se,  8.  [Eng.,  &c.,  <iranul(e);  -one.]  A 
name  given  to  the  part  of  the  starch  granules  which 
is  dissolved  by  dilute  acids  and  acted  upon  by  fer- 
ments ;  the  residue  is  said  to  consist  of  a  variety  of 
•cellulose,  insoluble  in  water,  which  by  long  boiling 
is  converted  into  granulose. 

gran -U.-10U8,  «.  [Fr.  granulen*.  from  granule; 
Sp.  </i-'ti)uIoso;  Ital.  granelloso.]  Full  of  grains  or 
granules;  granular. 

grape  (1),  s.    [GRAIF  (1),  s.] 

grape  ('2),s.    [GRAIP  (2) , s.] 

grape  (3),  *graap,  s.  [Fr.  grappe  =  a  bunch  or 
cluster  of  grapes;  M.  H.  (ier.  krappe;  O.  H.  Ger. 
chrapho—Si  hook;  M.  H.  Ger.  kripfen;  O.  H.  Ger. 
•chripphen  =  to  seize,  to  clutch.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

A.  As  substantive: 

Dot.,  Hort.,  etc.:  The  fruit  of  t-'itis  vinifera,  or 
that  important  plant  itself.  [VlTis.]  Tho  native 
•country  of  the  vine  is  the  region  round  the  Caspian 
•Sea,  extending  through  Armenia  as  far  west  as 
the  Crimea.  It  has  been  cultivated  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity  (Gen.  ix.  20).  It  nourishes  in 
Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and 
this  country. 

TI  Bear's  grape  is  Vaccinium  arctostaphylos,  also 
Arctostanhylosuva  ursi;  the  Corinth  grape  is  the 
Black  Corinth  variety  of  Vitis  vinifera,  the  one 
•which  furnishes  dried  currants ;  the  Sea-grape  is 
Ephedra  distachya,  also  Sargassum  bacciferum; 
and  the  Seaside  grape  Coccoloba  uvifera. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Farr.  (pi.) :   A  mangy  tumor  on   the  legs  of 
borses. 

2.  Mil. :  [GRAPESHOT.  ] 

3.  Ord.:  The  cascabel  or  knob  at  the  end  of  a 
•cannon. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  re- 
•sembling  the  fruit  described  under  A  or  the  climb- 
ing shrub  on  which  it  grows. 

'grape-bunch,  s.  A  bunch  or  cluster  of  grapes. 
"  Bees  like  a  long  grape-bunch  settle  on 
Some  temple's  top." 

Holiday:  Juvenal,  eat.  xiii. 
grape-flower,  s. 
Hot. :  Muscari  racemosum. 
grape-fungus, ». 

Bot.,  etc.:  Oidium tuckeri.    [.VIMS-MILDEW.] 
grape-hyacinth,  «. 
/>'"/. :  The  genus  Muscari. 
grape-pear, s. 

Sot. :  Amelanchier  botryapiwn. 
grape-sugar, ».   [GLUCOSE.] 

grape-trellis, ».  A  trellis  on  which  grape-vines 
are  trained.  [TRELLIS.] 

grape-vine,  «.  The  vine  which  bears  grapes. 
IVINE.J 

"  She  was  sporting  with  her  women, 
Swinging  In  a  swing  of  grape-vines" 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  iii. 
TTIn  this  country  the  word  vine  is  usedgenerically. 
It  is  made  to  signify  any  plant  climbing  with 
tendrils.  Thus  there  is  the  melon-vine  and  even 
the  pea-vine.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  a 
specific  word  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other; 
hence  the  use  of  the  term  "  grape-vine." 

gra  pe  less,  a.  [Eng.  grape;  -less.']  Without 
grapes;  wanting  the  strength  and  flavor  of  the 
grape. 


"With  its  grapelets  of  gold 
Growing  bright  through  my  fingers." 

E.  B.  Browning:  Rhapsody  of  Life'*  Progress. 

grap'-er-y5,  s.  .[Eng.  grape;  -ry.]  A  building, 
inclosure,  or  other  place  where  grape-vines  are  cul- 
tivated ;  a  vinery. 

"A  little  grapery  and  a  little  aviary." — Miss  Edgeworth: 
Absentee,  ch.  vi. 

gra  pe  shot,  8.    [Eng.  grape,  and  shot.] 

Ordnance :  Spherical  iron  shot,  rather  less  than 
half  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  piece  for  which 
they  are  intended,  and  put  up  in  stands  consisting 
of  three  tiers  of  three  shot  each ;  the  stand  has  a 
circular  cast-iron  plate  at  top  and  bottom,  con- 
nected by  a  bolt  and  nut.  Grapcshot  is  now  little 
used  Quilted  grape  is  formed  by  sewing  the  shot 
up  in  a  sort  of  canvas-bag,  which  is  afterward 
wrapped  around  with  twine  or  cord,  so  as  to  form 
meshes ;  bullets  put  up  in  this  way  were  formerly 
employed  for  blunderousses  and  small  artillery. 
This  form  has  some  resemblance  to  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  whence  the  name. 

"One  of  these  guns,  laden  with  grapeshot,  was  now 
fired  at  the  boats.  — Marryat:  Peter  Simple,  ch.  zxxiii. 
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gra  pe  stone,  s.  [Eng.  i/rape,  and  stone.]  The 
stone  or  seed  of  the  grape. 

"  Nay,  in  Death's  hand,  the  grappstone  proves 
As  strong  as  thunder  is  in  Jove's." 

Cowley:  Elegy  upon  Anttcreon. 

gra  pe-w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  grape,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  The  Bane-berry,  Actcea  spicata. 

-graph,  suff.  [Gi.  <jrapho=to  write,  to  draw.]  A 
snnix  largely  used  in  the  names  of  scientific  instru- 
ments; as,  pantograph,  seismograph,  telegraph, 
fee.,  to  denote  the  action  of  delineation  or  figuring 
performed  by  such  instruments. 

graph'-Ic,  *graphl-Ick,  *graph  -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 
orapAi'cus=pertaining  to  drawing  or  paintmg= 
Gr.  graphikos,  from  grapho—to  write,  to  draw ;  Fr. 
graphique.] 

*1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  theartof  writing,  delineat- 
ing, or  describing. 

*2.  Written,  drawn,  inscribed;  well  or  plainly  de- 
lineated. 

"  Writing  with  a  needle,  or  bodkin,  or  knife,  or  the  like, 
when  the  fruit  or  trees  are  young:  for  as  they  grow,  so 
the  letters  will  grow  more  large  and  graphical." — Bacon: 
Natural  History,  S  603. 

3.  Described  with  vivid  and  clear  language;  viv- 
idly or  forcibly  described. 

"Oould  the  prophet  have  possibly  given  a  plainer  or 
more  graphical  description?" — Warburton:  Divine  Lega- 
tion, bk.  iv.,  §6. 

4.  Having    the   power   or  faculty  of  describing 
things  graphically ;  as,  a  graphic  writer. 

graphic  formula,  s 

Chem. :  Graphic  formulae  represent  the  relations 
of  the  atoms  contained  in  a  molecule  to  each  other. 
Tims,  the  nitro-paraffins  contain  the  same  number 
of  atoms  of  the  various  elements  as  are  contained 
in  the  corresponding  nitrous  ethers,  as  CH4NO  is 
the  formula  for  methyl  nitrite  and  nitromethane, 
but  the  graphic  formula  shows  that  in  nitrometh- 
ane the  nitrogen  atom  is  in  direct  union  with  a 
carbon  atom,  and  in  methyl  nitrite  the  nitrogen 
atom  is  attached  to  an  oxygen  atom.  When  atoms 
are  united  by  two  affinities  it  is  represented  by  a 
double  bond,  by  three  affinities  by  a  triple  bond,  &c. 

graphic-gold,  graphic-ore,  graphic-tellur- 
ium, s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  SYLVANITE  (q.  v.).  The  term 
graphic  refers  to  the  arrangement  of  the  crystals  in 
a  manner  to  suggest  written  characters. 

graphic-granite,  ». 

Petrol.:    Granite   consisting   o 


made  in  a  particular  direction,  an  appearance  is 
presented  as  if  the  stone  had  been  written  over  with 
characters  bearing  a  remote  resemblance  to  Hebrew 
letters. 

graphic-microscope,  s.  A  microscope  provided 
with  a  reflector,  which  casts  down  the  image  upon 
a  piece  of  paper.  The  instrument  has  two  reflect- 
ors, the  second  one  of  which  is  a  prism,  across  the 
edge  of  which  the  eye  observes  the  image,  which 
may  be  traced  by  a  pencil. 

graphic-ore, «.    [GRAPHIC-GOLD.] 

graphic  representation,  s.  Representation  by 
means  of  lines  or  diagrams. 

graphic-tellurium,  s.    [GRAPHIC-GOLD.] 
grapn'-Ic-al-ly^adv.    [Eng.  graphical;  -ly.]   In 

a  graphic  manner ;  with  graphic  language. 
"Those    infernal    throes  and    frightful  agitations  so 

graphically  described." — Warburton:  Doctrine    of  Grace, 

bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 


graph'-Ic-ness,  *graph'-Ic-&l-nSss,  s.  [Eng. 
graphic,  graphical;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  graphic. 

graph-I-da  -98-88,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  graphis  (genit. 
graphidis,  graphidos),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.J 

Bot.:  An  order  proposed  by  Lindley  for  those 
lichens  which  have  the  nucleus  breaking  up  into 
naked  spores.  The  same  as  GRAPHIDEI  (q.  v.). 

graph -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  graph(is),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot,:  A  family  of  lichens,  tribe  Idiothalameffl. 
(Lindley.)  It  is  now  elevated  into  an  order  Graoh- 
idei  (q.  v.). 

gra-phld  -e-1,  tgra-phld-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  graphis,  genit.  graphid(is),  and  Lat.  masc.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ei,  or  fern.  -ece.J 

Bot.:  A  natural  order  of  lichens,  having  the  disc 
of  the  fruit  linear,  and  either  simple  or  branched. 
In  most  cases  there  is  a  distinct  receptacle.  The 
species  occur  both  in  temperate  and  tropical  coun- 
tries. They  are  sometimes  called  Letter-lichens. 

•graph-I-oT-6-gy',  s.  [Gr.oronAo=to  write, and 
Iogo8=a,  discourse,  a  treatise.]  The  art  of  writing 
or  delineating;  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  writing. 


grapple 

graph  -Is,  s.  [Lat.  graphis;  Gr. graphis=&  style 
for  writing,  a  drawing  in  outline.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Graphidie, 
or  the  order  Graphidese  (q.  v.). 

graph  -Ite,  s.  [Greek  graphu=to  delineate,  to 
write;  suff.-ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Min.:    A  hexagonal    mineral,  crystallizing  in 
flat  six-sided  tables.    Hardness,  1-2 ;  specific  grav- 
ity, 2-1-2-2.    Color,  iron-black  to  dark  steel  gray, 
with  a  metallic  luster  and  a  black  shining  streak. 
Composition  :  carbon,  either  pure  with  an  admixt- 
ure of  iron,  or  occasionally  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
lime.     It  is  popularly  called   black-lead,  though 
there  is  no  lead  even  as  an  impurity  in  its  composi- 
tion. 

2.  Comm. :  The  product  is  used  for    the   manu- 
facture of  pencils. 

3.  deal. :  Graphite  probably  arose  from  consider- 
ably altered  vegetable  or  animal  remains;  in  all 
likelihood  the  former. 

graphite-battery,  s. 

Elect.  Mach.:  A  galvanic  battery  consisting  of 
zinc  and  carbon  in  sulphuric  acid. 

gra-phlt  -Ic,  a.  [English,  &c.,  graphit(e) ;  -ic.] 
Derived  from  graphite  (q.  v.). 

graphitic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CnHiOo.  Obtained  by  mixing  one  part  of 
powdered  graphite  with  three  parts  of  potassium 
chlorate,  and  treating  the  mixture  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  and  warming  to  60°  till  no  more 
orange  vapors  are  given  off.  The  residuum  is 
washed  with  water,  dried,  and  the  operation  re- 
peated five  times.  Graphitic-acid  is  scarcely  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  forms  transparent  light-yellow 
crystals.  When  heated  it  gives  off  gases,  and  leaves 
finely  divided  charcoal.  It  forms  compounds  with 
bases. 

graph -I-told,  graph-I-t61d -al,  a.  [English 
graphite,  and  Gr.  eit/o*=appearance.]  Having  the 
appearance  of  graphite. 

•graph -6-lIte,  s.  [Greek  grapho=to  write,  and 
Iitho8=stone ;  Fr.  grapholite. ] 

Petrol. :  Any  fissile,  metamorphic,  or  other  rock 
suitable  to  be  made  into  "  slates  "  for  use  in  schools. 
Ordinary  writing  slates  are  of  Clay-slate  (q.  v.). 

gra-ph5m'-S-t6r,  «.  [Gr.  grapho-to  write,  to 
draw,  and  metron=&  measure.]  A  surveying  in- 
strument for  taking  angles.  It  is  also  called  a 
demicircle. 

graph-6-m6t  -rlc-al,  a.  [English  graphometer ; 
-tea/.]  Pertaining  to  or  measured  by  a  graphom- 
eter. 

graph  -on,  s.  [GRAPHITE.]  An  allotropic  form 
of  graphite.  (Rossiter.) 

graph'-6-sc6pe,  s.  [Gr.  oropA«=delineation,  a 
drawing,  and  «fcopeo=to  look  at.]  An  optical  ap- 
paratus for  magnifying  and  giving  fine  effects  to 
engravings,  photographs,  &c.  Invented  by  C.  J. 
Rowsell,  exhibited  in  1871.  (Haydn.) 

graph  -6  type,  s.  [Gr.  graphs  =  to  write,  and 
Eng.  type.]  A  process  for  obtaining  blocks  for 
surface-printing.  A  zinc  plate  is  covered  with  a 
thick  coating  of  oxide  of  zinc,  placed  under  a  hy- 
draulic press  to  make  a  perfectly  plane  and  hard 
surface,  and  the  design  drawn  upon  the  oxide  with 
an  ink  consisting  of  a  chloride  of  zinc  and  a  men- 
struum. This  produces,  as  to  the  parts  where  the  ink 
touches,  a  very  hard  material,  the  oxychloride  of 
zinc.  The  remaining  surface  is  rubbed  away  by 
brushes,  velvet,  and  the  fingers,  leaving  the  lines  in 
relief  to  be  printed  from. 

-graphy,  suff.  [Gr.  graphia,  from  graphd=tft 
write.]  A  suffix  denoting  the  art  of  describing  or 
writing;  as  geography,  biography,  &c. 

grap'-nel,  grap'-nall,  *grape-nel,  s.  [Formed 
with  dimin.  suff.  -el,  from  Fr.  grappin  =  a  grapnel, 
from  grappe=a  hook.] 

1.  A  small  anchor  with  four  or  more  flukes  ar- 
ranged in  a  circular  manner,  used  by  boats  or  small 
vessels  and  sometimes  as  a  kedge  in  warping  or 
hauling. 

"After  this  a  canoe  was  left  filed  to  a  grapnel  in  the 
middle  of  the  harbor." — Anson:  Voyage  Round  the  World, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

*2.  A  grappling-iron  used  in  sea-fights,  to  enable 
one  ship  to  seize  and  hold  on  to  another  for  the  pur- 
pose of  boarding. 

3.  An  implement  for  recovering  tools,  &c., 
dropped  into  a  bored  shaft;  or  for  breaking  and 
raising  the  axial  stem  left  by  the  annular  borer. 

grap'-ple,  *gra-ple,  v.  t.  &  i.    [GRAPPLE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize,  to  lay  fast  hold  of,  either  with  the 
hands  or  hooks* 

*2.  To  fasten ;  to  fix  with  grappling-hooks. 

"The  gallies  were  grapled  to  the  Centurion  in  thi» 
manner.'  —Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  168. 


toll,    Ddy;     pout,    J6%1;    cat.    9011.     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tiar-  =  sh»n.     -tion.     -siou  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  ghfin.    -Uous.    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


grapple 
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grass 


*3.  To  apply,  to  fasten. 

"Grapple  your  minds  to  sternage  of  this  navy.' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  r.,  ill.     (Chorus.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  seize  aod  contend;  to  wrestle;  to  struggle. 

"Fiercely  with  Koder,ick('''2^''^(^^2t/ 'v  84. 
2   To  struggle  or  contend,  as  with  difficulties. 
'•  To  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  quinqnarticular 
controversy."-Bp.  Horsleu:  Charge,  Aug.,  1806. 
*3.  To  seize,  to  lay  hold. 

-  *"«*  ^aO"  »ft  "rs«dis*  o/vrit,  *.  3. 

grap  -Pie,  s.     [O.  Fr.  grappil,  from  grappe  =  a 

h°l°A strugEgief  1  contest  hand  to  hand ;  a  hug. 
"In  mortal  grapple  overthrown. 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ill.  *»• 

*2.  A  close  fight. 

"In  the  grapple  I  boarded  them."—  Shakesp.:  Hamlet, 

V  A  hook  for  securing  one  vessel  to  another  or 
oneobjert  to  another.  Used  in  holding  vessels  in 
eSlagement  while  boarding,  or  in  a  more  peaceable 
way  to  hold  them  associated  while  loading,  unload- 
ing or  transferring  cargo ;  a  grappling-iron. 

"At  the  end  he  [Archimedes]  fastened  a ^strong  hook  or 
grappleot  irov."-Willcins:  Archimedes,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xu. 

4.  Grasping  tongs,  used  in  various  shapes,  and 
for  many  purposes,  as  for  recovering  well-tubes 

f%mArytninlX%  Me""  a  body  attaches  itself  to 
another. 

"  The  creeping  ivy  to  prevent  his  fall. 
Clings  w&h  its  nbrouj;=pr  to^the  wall.  k  .. 

grapple-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  at  the  Cape  of  Goo 


graptolite-scnists,  graptolitic-schists,  s.pl. 


<[  To  grasp  at:  To  try  to  seize  or  gain;  to  catch 

gia,i*vwAiww-w~— — ,  o — -"•-  at ;  to  struggle  after. 

Geol. :  Schists  of  Lower  Silurian  age  c on tai mng  „  are  men  who  grasp  ,„       i     8ubUme, 

.    ,-. :»i,  *!,„;,  =1™,  na  ,.   rule  t,.  N .  ri.  ana  *       bubbles  on  the  rapid  stream  of  time.' 

Young:  Luve  of  fame,  11.  280. 

grasp,  s.    [GBASP,  v.] 
1    The  grip  or  seizure  of  the  hand. 
2!  The  reach  of  the  hand. 

"They  looked  upon  it  as  their  own,  and  had  it  even 
within  their  grasp."—  Clarendon. 

3.  The  power  of  seizing  or  grasping:  hence,  pos 
session,  power,  hold. 

"I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  tho^thinkest,^  „ 
For  the  whole  space  that  Bin  MM 


fruit  grapple  or  lay  hold  of 
the  fur  of  animals,  &c.,  and 
gage. 

*erap -ple-ment,  s.    [Eng.  grapple;  -ment.}    A 
grapple,  a  grappling,  a  close  struggle. 

"  [They]  down  him  stayed 
With  their  rude  hands  and  griesly  grapplement. 

Spenser:  F.  Q-,  U-  *l-  &>. 


the 


Qeol. :  bcliists  01  ijowur  ouui      a  'T'V  „    £ 
Kraptolites  with  their  slope  as  a  ruleE.  N.  K  an 

grap-t6 -li-tes.,  *grap-t6-lltn -iis,  s.  [Greek 
ffrapte=painted,  marked  with  letters,  written, 
and(«/io8=stone.] 

PalaMntology^  toUthns) .  A  genus  belonging 
to  the  mineral  kingdom,  instituted  by  Linnaeus, 
and  placed  by  him  in  riis  class  Fossiha  and  his 
order  Petrificata.  He  defines  it  as  a  petrifaction 
Resembling  a  Picture.  It  is  quite  a  medley.  One 
snectes  resembles  a  map;  a  second  is  variegated 
Florentine  marble ;  another  looks  like  a  fossil  a  ga ; 

li^^\t^S^'^^S^S. 

SH^^fe^*^^85 

the  sub-class   (formerly  the  family)  Graptolitidee. 

Only  one  side  has  a  row  of  cellules. 
grap-tfc  litn   iis,  s.    [GBAPTOLITES.] 
grap-t&-llt  -Ic,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  graptolit(es) ,  and 

Epateo«r?"offbe]longing,  relating  to,  or  contain- 

ing  graptolites. 
graptolltic-schlsts,    subst.    pi.    [GKAPTOLITE- 

i'-I-dse,  s.  pi.   LMod-  Lat-  graptolit- 

P  Irrnnt  •  A  sub-class  (formerly  a  family)  of  Hy- 
rtro?oa  They  have  a  compound  hydrosoma,  occa- 
sionally branched,  consisting  of  numerous  polypites 
protected  by  hy- 
drothecee.  and 
united  by  a  coeuo- 
sarc  inclosed  in  a 
strong  tubular 
polypary.  Their 
nearest  living  al- 
lies are  the  Sertu- 
larida.  Some  have 
a  row  of  cellules 
only  on  one,  and 
others  on  both, 
sides.  They  are 
characteristic  01- 


lurianfossils.They 
occurred  where 
the  sea-bed  was  of 
mud.  Prof.  Allman 


gr&p    ,f*"-o}  c  -  - 1- 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.: 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I   The  act  of  seizing  or  laying  fast  hold  on. 

2'.  A  grapple,  a  struggle. 

"A  match  for  t^^Sff^SSSK^SS^tt^ 

*3.  A  grapple,  a  grapnel,  a  grappling-iron. 

*4.  An  anchorage. 

"We  run  under  the  land,  and  came  to  a  grappling, 
where  we  took  such  rest  as  our  situation  would  admit.  - 
Cook:  First  Voyage,  vol.  i.,  bk.  11.,  ch.  111. 

irraDBllne-lron,  s.  An  iron  instrument  made 
wS  four  or  more  claws  or  hooks  for  laying  hold 
on  anything. 

grap    sl-dae,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  graps(us),  and  f 

ZoOl3  Grapsoidians;  a  family  of  brachyurous 
crustaceans,  tribe  Catametopes.  Milne  Edwards 
Saces  them  between  the  Gonoplacians  and  the 
ftxvstomes  They  have  a  less  regularly  quadrilateral 

timid,  and  escape   with  much  speed  at  the  first 
appearance  of  danger, 
grap-soid  -I-ans.,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  grapsus;  Gr. 

_— «      ,,,,,1   ffrtrr     Til      «11TT.  -fttlS. 


(q.v.). 

grap  -SUB,  s.    [Gr.  grapsaios=a  crab.J 

1  Zool  •  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Grap- 
8iL(q.V.)  The  genus  was  founded  by  Lamarct, 
but  its  limits  have  been  narrowed  by  Milne  Ed- 
irard«  who  confines  it  to  species  with  their  body 
greatly  flattened.  They  are  widely  distributed. 

2.  Palceont.:  Grajpsus  is  found  in  the  Tertiary 
strata. 

grap  -to-lite,  s.    [GBAPTOLITES.] 

Palaeont  •  The  English  name  of  any  animal  of 

tffSS^Ss^S^^  speciaUyof  the 


y.  Graptolitidffl. 

tute    Kliaoaopieu-  1.  Rastrites  peregrinus  (Barraude). 

ra.    Genera  Grap-  2.  Diplograpsus  folium  (Hismger). 

tolites   and    Ras-  3.  Didymograpsus  Murchisom. 

celluleT'onfyTrone  side,  the  former  coiled  like  a 
w-itrh-stmne  Diplograpsus,  Didymograpsus,  &c., 
wfth  two  row's,  the  cellules  in  the  latter  turned  to, 
and  in  the  former  away  from,  each  other. 

*grap'-$,  ra.  [Eng.  grap(e);  -y.]  Consisting  of 
or  resembling  grapes. 

"The  grapy  clusters  spread. 

Addison:  Ovid;  Metam.,  ill. 

erasp,  *graasp,  *graspe,  *grasp-en,  v. ,t.&i. 
rFrom  arapsen,  an  extension  of  grapen  =  to  grope , 
cf.  Ger.  grapsen  =  to  snatch;  Ital.  graspare  =  to 
grasp.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  seize  and  hold  fast  in  the  hands  or 
arms;  to  clutch. 

"  [He]  fiercer  grasped  his  gun.  _         , 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  vli.    (Cone.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  seize  or  try  to  win  or  gain ;  to  take  posse 

101"  Kings,  by  grasping  more  than  they  could  hold, 
Flrrt  made  their  subjects,  by  oppression  bold 

Denham:  Cooper  s  Hill,  Jtt3. 

2  To  lay  hold  of  mentally ;  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  or  conversant  with;  to  comprehend 

^°Thegmemory  will  grasp  and  retain  all  that  is  suffi- 
cient forThTpurposes  of  valuable  improvement."-.^*: 
Liberal  Education,  g  11. 

*3   To  have  in  one's  power ;  to  rule. 

"  Great  king  of  seas,  that  graspest  ^cean,  heare.^ 

B.  Intransitive: 

2\  To  make  gra"sps;'to  clutch,  to  struggle. 
"  ^ee  his  face  is  black,  and  full  of  blood; 
His'  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  gratpt 
And  tngged  for  hfe^     ^^  ^  ^  ^  ..,  2 

3.  To  seize  eagerly  or  avariciously ;  to  act  greed- 
ily  or  avariciously. 

"  Like  a  miser  midst  his  store, 
Who  grasps  and  grasps  'till  he  <»*£$*£<>, 


4.  The  power  of  the  intellect  to  grasp  or  compre- 
hend things  ;  the  reach  or  range  of  the  intellect. 

grasp  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  grasp,  and  able.]    That 
may  or  can  be  grasped. 

"His  every  sense  had  grown 
Ethereal  for  pleasure;  'bove  his  head 
Flew  a  delight  half  grcvspable.' 

Keats:  Endymwn,  11.  678. 

grasp  -er,  s.    [Eng.  grasp;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  grasps  or  seizes. 

*2.  A  grapple  or  grappling-hook. 

grasp  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GRASP,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1    Seizing  laving  hold  on. 

2!  Avaacious3;  greedy,  covetous,  miserly,  exacting. 
"My  wealth,  on  which  a  kinsman  nigh 
Already  casts  a  yraspiny  eye.  t 

Scott;  Rokt'oy,  iv.  ^o. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  seizing  or  laying  fast  hold 
on. 

Krasp  -Ing-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  grasping, ;-?!/.]  In  a 
grasping  manner;  avariciously,  greedily,  covet- 
ously. 

*erasp  -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grasping;  -ness.} 
The  quality  of  being  grasping ;  greed,  covetousness, 

"^'Aff'raspinoness  that  is  unworthy  of  that  indulgsnoe." 
— Richardson:  Clarissa,  i.  187. 

*gras'-ple,  *gras -pel,  v.i.  [Eng.  grasp;  freq. 
suff.  -le.]  To  grapple. 

"With    whom    the    cynquereme   graspeled.   —Brena, 
Quintus  Curtius,  to.  61. 

*gras-ple,  s.    [GEASPLE,  «.]    A  grapnel,  or  grap- 

P  "^to  the  which  they  fastened  grasples  of  iron  and  great 
hookes  lyke  eithes."-Brende:  Quintus  Curtius,  fo.  60. 

-pier,   s.    [Eng.  graspKe);  -er.]    A  grap- 


P»Th6  ;ri'PI««  letten  dOWM  (called  Corvi)  tooke  vio- 

sSSfa  flrtSsssa  S.V" witl 

8  *grasp  -less,  a.    [Eng.  grasp;  -less.]     Relaxed, 
not  grasping.  ,.  From  my  grcupla,  httnd 

Dropfriendship-sprecionspear^Htahou^a^and." 


Icel.9>ra«;  Goiii.gras;  Ger.  gras.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  herbage,  or  verdant  covering 

"She  checks  her  reins,  and  on  the  verdant  grass     __ 
Beneath  the  covering  trees  her  hmbB  she  throws. 
Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  izul. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Botany: 


iai   o«»»..   «-^    Plant  belonging  to   the  order 
Graminaceee  and  no  others. 
(6)  PL :  The  order  Grammacese. 

(o)  The  popular  name  of  various  endogens,  some 
of  them  not  belonging  to  the  Grammacese.  Thus, 
tlin  \rrow  Grass  isTriglochin,  a  genus  of  Juncagin- 
acef,  and  the  Cotton  Grass  is  Er?ophorum,  a  genus 

"VftJ^ThepTpular  name  for  various  genera  which 
are  not  even  endogens.  Thus,  the  Grass  , ot  t 'arna^- 
sus  (Parnassia)  is  an  exogen  of  the  order  baxifrag- 
acU  •  and  the  Goose  Grass  (Galium  aparme),  also 
an  exogen,  of  the  order  Rubiaceffi. 

V The  numerous  plant  names,  in  which  grass  is 
the  last  word  of  a  compound,  will  be  found  scat 
tared  throughout  the  work.  They  are  too  numerous 
to  be  brought  together  here. 

2.  Scripture:  T 

(1}  Lit  •  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 1. 

(2)  Fig'.:  That  which  is  fading,  or  subject  to 
decay  and  death. 

"All  flesh  is  grass     .    .    .    Snrely  the  people  is  grass. 
—Isa.  zl.  6,  1. 

If  To  give  grass:  To  yield. 


pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p»t, 
f,    Syrian,     w,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Itw. 


grass-blade 

grass-blade,  s.    A  single  blade  or  stem  of  grass. 

grass-cold,  *gerse-cauld,  *.  A  slight  cold  or 
catarrh  affecting  horses. 

"There  is  a  grass-citld,  as  the  Farmers  call  it,  that 
^el.lom  does  much  harm,  or  lasts  long." — Ayr.  Siirr. 
Hamfr.,  p.  880. 

grass-cutter,  s.  One  who,  or  an  instrument 
which,  cuts  grass. 

grass-fed,  a.  Fed  on  grass  or  green  food;  fed 
by  pasturing,  as  distinguished  from  stall-fed. 

grass-finch,  grass-quit,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Kfnus  Spermophila,  consisting  of 
American  birds  placed  by  Swainson  under  the  fam- 
ily Fringillidro  and  the  sub-family  Tyrrhuliuip 
tBullnuchcs). 

grass-grown,  a .  Overgrown  with  grass  or  weeds. 

"  .V  solitary  sentinel  paced  the  yrass-grovm  pavement." 
— .Uuru«/ii0:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

grass-ill,  s.    A  disease  of  lambs. 

"  When  about  three  weeks  old,  and  beginning  to  make 
prass  their  food,  a  straggling  lamb  or  two  will  sometimes 
die  of  what  is  called  the  grass-ill."— Prize  Essay,  IHutil. 
>..,-.  .vo(.,  iii.  851. 

grass-lambs,  s.  pi.  Lambs  of  which  the  dams 
are  running  on  pasture-land;  hence  their  milk  is 
richer,  and  the  flesh  of  the  lambs  of  a  superior 
quality  than  under  other  conditions. 

grass-moths,  s.pl. 

Entom.:  The  family  Crambidte,  which  belongs  to 
the  group  Pyralidina.  Thirty-four  British  species 
are  known.  They  are  called  also  Veneers.  (Stain- 
tun.) 

grass  of  Parnassus,  s. 

Sot. :  The  genus  Parnassia.  It  consists  of  peren- 
nial herbs,  with  radicle  quite  entire,  exstipulate 
leaves,  and  a  scape  bearing  at  the  top  a  solitary 
largo  yellow  or  white  flower,  with  a  five-lobed  calyx, 
five  persistent  petals,  five  stamens,  alternating  with 
five  staminodes  and  a  many-seeded  superior  capsu- 
lar  fruit. 

grass-Oil,  s.  A  fragrant  volatile  oil,  distilled 
from  various  kinds  of  Indian  grasses,  especially  of 
the  genus  Andropogon,  and  used  in  perfumery. 

grass-snake,  s.  The  same  as  RINGED-SNAKE 
(q.v.). 

grass-table,  s. 

Arch.:  The  same  as  EARTH-TABLE  (q.  v.). 

grass-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  The  liliaceous  genus  Xanthorrhepa.  On  the 
Swan  River  and  elsewhere  in  Australia  they  furnish 
valuable  fodder  for  cattle.  Before  the  native  Tas- 
manians  became  extinct,  they  were  wont  to  eat  the 
tender  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  The  name 
grass-tree  is  used  also  of  Bichea  dracophylla  and 
Kinykt  australis. 

grass-vetch,  s. 
Bot. :  Lathyrus  nissolia. 
grass,  v.  t.  &  i.    [GRASS,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cover  with  grass  or  turf ;  to  sow  grass  on. 

2.  To  bleach  on  the  grass  or  ground,  as  flax. 

3.  To  bring  to  the  ground ;  to  lay  or  cause  to  lie 
on  the  grass ;  as,  to  grass  a  fish. 

"At  the  close  of  the  twenty-fifth  round  the  doctor  had 
killed  twenty  out  of  tweuty-nve,  while  his  opponent  had 
yrtissetl  seventeen  out  of  the  same  number." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  produce  grass ;  to  become  past- 
ure. 

Land  arable,  driven,  or  worn  to  the  proof, 
With  oate  ye  may  sow  it  the  sooner  to  tjraea, 
More  soon  to  be  pasture,  to  bring  it  to  pass." 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

*gras-sa  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  graxsat io,  f roro  gramatut, 
pa.  par.  of  grasttor,  ireq.  of  gradior=to  walk.]  A 
progress  or  progression 

If  in  vice  there  be  p.  perpetual  grassation,  there  must 
oe  in  virtue  a.  perpetual  vigilance:  and  'tis  not  enough  to 
be  incessant,  but  it  must  be  universal." — Felthtim:  Re- 
sulves,  pt.  ii  *-e3.  8. 

grass  -cloth,  «.  [Eng.  grass,  and  cloth.}  Cloth 
made  from  the  grassy  fibers  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
grasscloth-plant  (q.  v.).  It  equals  the  best  French 
cambric  in  softness  and  fineness.  In  India  it  is 
made  into  light  white  jackets,  used  by  guests  at 

;arties,  when  cloth  coats  would  be  oppressively 
ot 

grasscloth-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Bohmeria  nivea,  one  of  the  Urticacesp.  It 
grows  in  Sumatra,  China,  and  Assam.  Called  more 
fully  the  Chinese  grasscloth-plant. 

grass'-green,  *grasse-greene,  *gras-grene, 
a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  gra?sgr£ne;  Dut.  grasgroen;  Icel. 
grasgrcen;  Dan.  tjrcesgrOn ;  Ger.  grasgrun.] 
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A.  An  adject  in>: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  tJivfn  with  tfrass;  verdant. 

"  \>  <i  i'n8S~green  meads  pronounced  the  summer  near." 
Fawkes:  Theocritus,  Idyl  xiii. 

'2.  Of  the  color  of  prass ;  dark  ^n-i-n. 

"A  gown  of  (/i-<(.*w/jv<i  silk  she  wore." 

Ti'iDiyson:  L<tttf>-l»t  aii'l  Guhifcre,  24. 

XI.  Rot,,  rf-c. :  Clear,  lively  green,  without  any 
mixture.  The  rendering  of  Lat.  smaragdinuA  and 
proaitUM. 

B.  .4ssitbs/.:  The  color  of  grass. 

grass '-hop-per,  *gras -hop  per,  *gras-hop- 
pyr,  *gras-hop,  *gres-lioppe,  *gress-hope, 
*gress-hoppe,  *gres-sop,  *grys  ope,  s.  [A.  S. 
<i<i  i-x/«>i>pa:  Icol.  ffrathoppa ,'  I)ut.  grathupper; 
Sw.  grceskoppa ;  Dan.  ffttWAOppO.] 

Entomology ; 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  Properly  Gryllusviridissimitfi,  an  orthopterous 
insect,  with  long  autennce,  and  its  hind  legs  formed 
for  leaping.    It  is  above  two  inches  long,  and  is 
common  in  marshy  places. 

(2)  Various  other  grasshoppers  are  really  small 
species  of  locusts. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Acridiida\    belonging  to  the 
order  Orthoptera.   They  are  sometimes  called  Gryl- 
lina.    They  have  long  setaceous  antennae,  thus  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  the  Locusts  (Locustidse),  to 
which  they  are  allied,  and  which  have  short  an- 
tennae. 

grasshopper-beam,  s.  Cne  form  of  beam  used 
in  steam-engines ;  the  fulcrum  is  at  one  end,  and 
the  connecting  rod  between  it  and  the  piston-rod, 
usually  midway. 

grasshopper-engine,  s.  An  engine  having  a 
grasshopper- beam . 

grasshopper-warbler,  s. 

Ornith.:  SaUcaria  locustella,  one  of  the  Sylvidee. 
Its  note  is  like  that  of  a  cricket. 

*gras-sil,  *gris-sel,*girs-8il,i'.i.  [FT.gresiller 
—  to  crackle. J  To  rustle;  to  make  a  rustling  or 
crackling  noise. 

"Sone  eftir  this  of  men  theclamor  rais. 
The  tiikillis  yrassillis,  cabillis can  frate and  frais." 
Douglas:  Virgil,  15,  44. 

grass  -I-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  grassy ;  •ness.']  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  grassy  or  abounding  in  grass. 

grass -land,  s.  [Eng.  grass,  and  land.]  Land 
kept  always  under  grass,  as  distinguished  from  land 
which  is  alternately  under  grass  and  tillage. 

grass -less,  *grasse-lesse,  a.  [English  grass; 
-Zf  ss.]  Destitute  of  grass. 

"GrassleBS  floor  of  red-brown  hue, 
By  Bheddings  from  the  pining  umbrage  tinged." 

Wordsworth:   Yew-trees. 

grass  -man.  gerss-man,  s.  [Eng.  grass,  and 
man.]  One  who  possesses  a  house  in  the  country 
without  any  land. 

"The  tenants,  cottars,  and  grasumen,  who  for  fear  of 
their  lives  had  fled  here  and  there."— Spalding,  ii.  187. 

grass  -plot,  8.  [Eng.  grass,  and  plot.]  A  plot  or 
piece  of  ground  covered  with  grass;  a  space  con- 
sisting of  beds  of  flowers  with  grass  between  them 
instead  of  gravel. 

"  Here  on  this  grassplot,  in  thiH  very  place." 

Shakesp;  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

grass  -p6l-y",  *grass'-p6l-a,  s.  [Etym,  doubt- 
ful.] 

Bot. :  Lythrum  hyssop  if  olia,  the  Hyssop-leaved 
Pxirple-loosestrife.  It  is  a  small  plant  with  red 
axillary  flowers. 

grass  -wid-ole,  s.  [Fr.  grace=couTtesy ;  Eng. 
widow.] 

1.  An  unmarried  woman  who  has  had  a  child. 

2.  A  married  woman  whose  husband  is  tempo- 
rarily separated  from  her. 

"She  is  a  grass-widow ;  her  husband  is  something  in 
some  India  service."—  Saturday  Keview. 

grass  -wrack,  s.    [Eng.  grass,  and  wrack.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Zostera,  belonging  to  the  order 
Naiadaceee.  The  resemblance  to  grass  is  in  the 
leaves,  and  the  term  "wrack"  suggests  that  the 
plants  are  cast  on  beaches  like  seawrack  of  algae, 
zoophytes,  &c. 

gras-sjf,  *gras  sie,  a.    [Eng.  grass;  -y.] 

1.  Covered  or  abounding  with  grass. 

2.  Like  grass,  green,  verdant. 

"The  wearied  eye 
Reposes  gladly  on  as  smooth  a  vale 
As  ever  Spring  yclad  in  (/raxfty  dye." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  64. 

gras  -tlte,  s.    [Or.  grrasfis=gra.«s,  fodder.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  CLINOCHLORE  (q.  v.). 
grat,  pret.  of  v.    [GREET  (2),  v.]    Cried,  wept. 
"  But  he  grat  when  he  spak  o'  the  Colonel,  ye  never  saw 
the  like."— Scott,-  Waver  ley,  ch.  liiii. 


gratefully 

grate,  *.  [Low  Lat.  grata,  <:  rota,  from  Lat.  rrnlm 
=  u  hurdle;  Ital.  grata.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  partition  or  screen  made  of  bars  fixed  paral- 
lel or  at  angles  to  each  other  with  interstices ;  a 
kind  of  lattice-window,  sucli  as  is  u.^ed  in  cloisters, 
nunneries,  &c. 

"  Glimmering  vaults,  with  iron  i/ratex." 

Tennyson:  Dream  of  Fair  Women t  35. 

2.  A  grated  box  or  basket,  or  a  box  with  a  scries 
of  bars  for  a  floor,  in  which  fuel  is  burned. 

"  My  denr  is  of  opinion  that  nn  old-fashion  grate  con- 
sumes conls,  but  gives  no  heat."— Steete;  Spectator,  No, 
308. 

II.  Min.:  A  metallic  perforated  plate  on  which 
ores  are  stamped. 

grate-bar,  «.  The  iron  bar  in  a  furnace  which 
supports  the  fuel.  A  part  of  a  grid  in  a  furnace. 

grate-furnace,  s. 

Steam-engin. :  The  area  of  surface  of  grate  by 
which  air  lias  access  to  the  fuel.  In  an  average 
boiler  this  is  one  square  foot  per  horse-power,  and 
is  expected  to  evaporate  one  cubic  foot  of  water 
per  hour. 

grate  (1),  y.  t.  [GRATE,  «.]  To  furnish  with  a 
grate  or  grating ;  to  fill  in  or  cover  with  cross-bars. 

"  She  has  grated  port-holes  between  the  decks." — 
Burke.-  Sketch  of  the  Xegro  Code. 

grate  (2),  v,  t.  &i.  [O.  Fr.  grater:  Fr.  gratter, 
from  Low  Lat.  cra<o,from  Sw.  kratta=to  scrape; 
Dan.  kratte,  kratse ;  Dut.  fcr«j*sen=to  scratch;  Ger. 
kratzen;  Mid.  Eug.  cracchen ;  Ital.  grattare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  rub  one  thing  against  another,    so  as  to 
cause  a  harsh  sound ;  as,  to  orate  one's  teeth. 

2.  To  rub  two  bodies  togetner,  so  as  to  reduce  one 
or  both  to  small  particles. 

"Orate  it  [horse-radish]  on  a  grater  which  has  no  bot- 
tom, and  so  it  may  pass  through.  "—Evelyn.-  Acetaria. 

*3.  To  offend,  to  vex ;  to  annoy  by  anything  harsh 
or  vexatious. 

"Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

*4.  To  cause  to  creak  or  make  a  harsh,  grating 
noise. 

*5.  To  produce  as  a  harsh,  discordant  sound  by  the 
collision  or  friction  of  rough  bodies. 

"On  aeudden  open  fly    .    .    . 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder."  Milton;  P.  L.,  ii.  881. 

*6,  To  grind  down,  to  reduce. 

"  Mighty  states  are  grated  to  dusty  nothing." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  rub  together ;  to  touch. 

"Their  speres  grated  nat ;  if  they  had,  by  moost  lykel- 
hod  they  had  taken  hurt."— Berners.-  Froissart;  Cronycle, 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  clxviii. 

2.  To  rub  against  any  body  so  as  to  produce  a 
harsh,  discordant  noise ;  to  give  out  a  harsh  sound. 
"  Hear  a  dry  wheel  grating  on  the  axle-tree." 

Shakesp.:  flenry  II'.,  Ft.  I.,  iii.  I. 

*3.  To  be  offensive,  to  offend, 

"I  never  heard  him  make  the  least  complaint,  in  a  case 
that  would  have  grated  sorely  on  some  men's  patience, 
and  have  filled  their  lives  with  discontent." — Locke. 

*4.  To  be  grieved,  to  fret. 

"For  grief  his  heart  did  grate,1' 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  66. 

*grate,  a.  [Latin  0ratf«s=pleasant.]  Pleasant, 
agreeable. 

"It  becomes  grate  and  delicious  enough  by  custom." — 
Sir  T.  Herbert;  Travels. 

grate '-ful,  a.  [From  the  stem  seen  in  Latin 
qratus;  Old  FT.  grat;  Mid.  Eng.  grate— pleasing  \ 
Eng.  suff.-/ul(OT 

tl.  Pleasing ;  pleasant ;  acceptable ;  welcome ; 
gratifying. 

"O  death  was  grateful  t" 

Longfellow:  Skeleton  in  Armor. 

2.  Having  a  due  sense  of  benefits  received ;  willing 
and  ready  to  acknowledge  obligations  for  kind- 
nesses done ;  thankful. 

"The Queen  herself, 

Orateful  to  Prince  Geraint  for  service  done, 
Loved  her."  Tennyson;  Geraint  and  Enid,  15. 

3.  Exhibiting  or  expressing  gratitude ;  indicative 
of  gratitude. 

"Although  the  constant  sun 
Cheer  all  their  seasons  with  a  grateful  smile." 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  623. 

grate  -ful-1?,  adv.    [Eng.  grateful;  -ly.} 

tl.  In  a  pleasing,  gratifying,  or  agreeable  manner. 

2.  In  a  grateful  manner ;  with  gratitude. 

"  They  do  gratefully  recommend  you  and  your  well, 
devoted  labors  in  their  prayers  to  God." — Boyle;  Works. 
vi.  652. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     cliin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =f. 
-clan,      -tian  -     shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -sion  --   zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     AT.  -  bel,      del. 
130 


gratefulness 


grate  -fdl-ness,  s.    [Eng.  grateful;  -ness.] 
tl.  The  quality  of  beiug  grateful,  pleasing 

acceptable ;  pleasantness. 
'.'.  Tlie  quality  of  being  grat 

benefits  received  or   kindue 

thankfulness. 
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grat  -Ing,  s.    [GRATE  (1),  r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 


ateful  or  thankful  for  -V  The  act  of,  furnishing  with  a  grate ;  a  grate. 

:sses  done-  gratitude-  »  Z~  ^  "Pen  frame  of  iron  bars  covering  tho  i 

'  trance  to  a  sewer  or  drain  in  a  street. 

-Out   of  gratefulness,   in  remembrance  of  the    many  to  admiVVi^hVTn  / K 

rartesies  done  to  him."— Baker:  Henry  II.  (an.  1155. )  aUmit  light  to  a  t 

grat-er,s.    [Eng.  grate  (2),  v.  ;-*.,-;  Vt.graMr.)  ,*kt^"'-:°$e"? 


gratuling 

•grat  -u.-lant,  a.    [Lat.  gratulant,  pr.  par.  of 
gratulor=to  congratulate.]    Congratulating. 
"At  Heaven's  wide-open  portal  grittnlant.' 


Destiny  of  Nations. 

gra-tu  -I-tOUS,  a,    fLat.  gratuitus  from  gratu»= 
ng, 
to.} 


nr,,tnir~\  ,    "',  ""<"•  • "Pell  WOOU-WorK  OI  cross  slats 

J  hatchways,  and  yet  to  admit  light  and  air. 
1.  Urd.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  grates;  ...    .. 

specif. ,  a  plate  roughened  by  punching  holes  which       Krat  ~InS.  Pr-  P"r.,  a.&s.    [GEATE  (2) ,  r.] 
raise  protuberances   forming   a    rasping   surface.       A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb) . 
H.s?ifor.»?ratm8  «*>*»*'  nutmeg,  horse-radish,  lem-       B.  As  adjective : 


me  or  lattice  in  the  pavement,    pleasing,    thankful;    Fr.   gratuit;    Ital.   4   Span. 

asement.  gratuito.} 

ood-workof  cross  slats  to  cover       1..  Given  freely  or  for  nothing;  granted  without 


claim  or  charge;  free;  voluntary';  gratis. 

"The  peasantry  were  forced  to  give  their  aratuitnut 
labor  six  days  in  the  year."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Not  required,  called  for,  or  warranted  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case;  done  or  made  without 

i.  Making  a  harsh,  discordant  sound,  as  of  two    sufficient  grounds  or  reason ;   as,  a  gratuitous  as- 
mgh  bodies  rubbing  together.  sumption,  a  gratuitous  insult. 

"  Gratuitous  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  obliga- 


ons,  biscuits,  &c. 

"Whose  bony  hips,  which  out  of  both  sides  stick, 
Might  serve  for  graters." 

Sherburne:  Choice  of  his  itistress.  "  To  have  his  ears  wounded  with  some  harsh  and  grat-  .-.- „  — «»- 

2.  Bookbind. :     An  iron  instrument  used  by  tho    '""  30und-"— Burke:  Sublime  and  Beaut.,  pt.  i.,  g  2.  tory ;  voluntary  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  corn- 

forwarder  in  rubbing  the  backs  of  sewed  books.  2-  Harsh,  vexing,  irritating,  annoying,  unpleas-    v  ary-       (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*gra-tlc-u-la  -tion,  s.    [Fr.  graticulation,  era-    ant' 
ticulation,   from  graticuler,  craticuler=to  divide       "•  As  substantive : 
into  squares,  from  graticule,  craticule;  Lat.  crat-       I.  Ordinary  Language : 
icula=»  little  hurdle;  crates=&  hurdle.]    The  di- 


gra-ta -I-tOUS-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  gratuitous;  -Iy.] 
1.  Freely ;    voluntarily ;   without   any   claim    or 
merit ;  without  charge  or  compensation ;  gratis. 
"Gratuitously  conferred  upon  him  by  the  credulity  of 


•ger  or  smaller          inB  contrary  is  caned  harshness,  such  as  is  grating,    mf1*"*0.:1"*0*8"!168?!  *'.  tEn«-  gratuitous;  -ness.] 
and  some  other  sounds,  which  do  not  always  affect  the     lne  1uallt;y  or  state  of  being  gratuitous. 

[Latin  gratiflcatio,  from    KfnnTn'.Taf  Se  "eSh8"-/!^''  "or  %£™  °f£°™/    _*&3*±&-f-  .  tFr-  pratuite,  from  Low  Latin 


scale. 

riflcatus,  pa.  par.  of  9rari/icor=to  gratify  (q.  v.) ;  ch7vii. 

caciona{ifiCati°n ''  Ita1'  aratificazione '   SP-  »™">       S.  Annoyance,  irritation,  vexation. 
1.  The  act  of  gratifying  or  pleasing.  "  The  nar*  orating  and  afflicting  contrariei 

"The  infant  desires  only  the  gratification  of  its  phys-  *°  the  flesh."-Sou(A.-  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

ical  wants."— Lindsay:  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals,  i.  88.          II.   Optics:   [DlFFBACTION-GBATIXGS.] 

*2.  Congratulation;  well-wishing. M_   p t = a a>    _fmj    iu  ^    ,ur  »ni 

"  Whereupon  she  sent    .    .    .    a  letter  of  gratification."  grating,  harsh!  discordant,  or"offensive  manner"    cSrAt/T/ri' 

— Hackluyt:   Voyages,  ii.  306.  '• U1-   -*' i.-^i-    _*•_.•      , 


,    .          .  , 

gratuitas,  from  Lat.  9rar«i<u*=gratuitous,  free.] 

1.  1  hat  which  is  given  or  granted  gratuitously, or 
as  a  free  gift ;  anything  given  or  done  freely  or  for 
nothing ;  a  free  gift ;  a  donation  ;  a  kindness. 

2.  Something  given  in  return  for  a  favor  or  service; 
an  acknowledgment ;  a  recompense ;  a  return. 


3.  That  which  gratifies  or  pleases;  anything 
which  affords  pleasure ;  a  pleasure ;  a  satisfaction ; 
an  enjoyment. 


.    j    -,    T  "Performing,  now  and  then,  certain  offices  of  religion 

for  small  gratuities."— Burke:  Penal  Laics  against  Irish 
itholics. 

IT  "Gratuity  and  recompense  both  imply  a  gift. 


__X*'    «    i    1  rr      ±  j.  .  "i       v»'int*nff    auu    /  ecymp(-/t»e    UOLU   imply  a    gllC. 

grat -1-O-ia, «.  LLat. gratia=grace,  favor;  mean-    and  a  gift  by  way  of  return  for  some  supposed 
ing  here  the  graceof  God,  from  the  supposed  medic-    service;  but   the  gratuity  is   independent  of   all 


harshly,  discordantly,  offensively. 


enjoyment,  see  JVNJOYMKNT.  emetic.    It  is  said  that  it  was  the  base  of  the  gout 

grat -I-fi-er,  s.  [Eng.  gratify;  -er.}  One  who  medicine,  called  eau  medicinale.  It  has  been  used 
or  that  which  gratifies  or  pleases;  any  person  or  m  hypochondria.  G.peruviana  is  also  a  purgative 
thing  which  affords  gratification,  pleasure,  or  satis-  ant^  emetic. 

gr^-tI-5] .  -e-SB,  s.pl.    [Mod.  Lat.  gratiol(a),  and 

ul_ariacesD,  divided   into 
inulece,  Eugratiolece, 


. .  jrat-i-fie,  *grat-i-fye,  v.  t.  [Fr. 
gratifer,  from  Lat.  gratificor=to  please;  gratus— 
pleasing,  and /aoi'o=to  make;  Ital.  gratificare;  Sp. 


<iratificar.~\ 

1.  To  please,  to  afford  pleasure,  satisfaction,  or 
gratification  to ;  to  meet  the  wishes  of. 


A.  Transitive: 


1.  To  congratulate;  to  wish  joy  to;  to  salute  with 
congratulations. 

"  Dangers?  how  mean  you  dangers,  that  so  courtly 
You  gratulate  my  safe  return  from  dangers?  " 

Ford.-  Lover's  Melancholy,  i.  L 

2.  To  welcome. 

"  To  gratulate  the  sweet  return  of  morn." 

Milton:  P.  K.,  iv.  438, 
S,  To  reward ;  to  recompense. 

"I  could  not  choose  but  gratulate  your  honest  endeav- 
ors with  this  remembrance." — Heywood. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  exult.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  472.) 


grat-I-6-ler  -I-tln,  s.    [GEATIOLIN.] 
grat-I-6-le  -tin,  s.    [GEATIOLIX.] 
grat  -I-6-lIn,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  gratiol(a') ;  -»n.] 

"  The  soldan  devised  how  to  gratify  the  pope  and  to  slay        Chem.:    C^HuO-,.      A     glucoside     contained    in 
his  enemy."— Bale:  Pageant  of  Popes,  to.  100.  Gratiola  offlcinalis.    It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid, 

forming  a  purple  solution.  When  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  Gratioletin  C^rl^Os,  a 
crystalline  substanc^insoluble  in  water  and  ether ;  unate 

"  There's  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  i. 

*grat-u-la -tion,    *grat-u-la-cion,   s.   [Latin 
gratulatio,  from  gratulatus,  pa.  par.  of  gratulor 


*2.  To  congratulate,  to  welcome. 
"Togratifle  and  welcome  him  into  those  parts." — Hall 
Henry  VII.  (an.  15). 

*3.  To  humor,  to  indulge. 

"  Much  less  might  serve,  when  all  that  we  design 
Is  but  to  gratify  an  itching  ear." 

Cotcper:  Task,  vi.  643. 

*4.  To  make  pleasing,  agreeable,  or  grateful. 
"Some  one  that  would  with  grace  be  gratijlde." 

Spenser:  Sfuiopotmos,  110. 

*5.  To  grant  or  allow  for  the  sake  of  pleasing. 
"  You  steer  between  the  country  and  the  court, 
Nor  gratify  whate'er  the  great  desire." 

Dryden:  To  John  Driden,  12». 
*6.  To  reward,  to  requite,  to  recompense. 
"  To  gratify  his  noble  service." 

Shakesp. .-  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 
U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  qratify, 


gratioleretin,  (          „    ^ 

Die  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether ;  and  glucose.^ 


j,  a  resinous  substance  insolu- 


gra-ti-6  -s.a,  adv.    [GBAZIOSO.] 
gra  -tls,  adv.  &  a.    [Lat.] 

A.  As  adv. :  For  nothing ;  freely ;  without  charge    ital.  gratulazione';    Sp.  gratulaci'on.]    Tli'o"act"of 
or  recompense ;  gratuitously.  congratulating  or  felicitating;  a  congratulation  or 

"Justice  never  was  in  reality  administered  gratis  in    expression  of  joy  or  pleasure, 
this  country."— Smith:   Wealth  of  Xations,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  "Angelic  gratulations  rend  the  skies." 

Cowper:  Truth,  587. 

B.  As  adj.:  Given  or  done  freely  or  for  nothing;       *grat  -u-la-tSr-I-l?,    adv.    [Eng.   gratulatory; 
gratuitous.  -ly.]    in  a  gratulatory  or  congratulatory  manner. 

grat  -I-tude,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  gratitudo, 
from  Lat.  0raftis=pleasing,  thankful;  Ital.  grati- 


tudine.] 


thowill,ayielding-of  the  mind  tocircums-ta"nces: 

One  gratifies  the  appetites;  one  indulges  the  hu- 
---  »      TI  ---  i.-f..  —  j  .•  —  ...._-          .-_j;_!j___, 


g^atefulness^thankfulne™'8 
S 

hratitude  is  properly  a  virtue,  disposing  the  mind  to 


igratulatory  i 

grat  -u-la-t8r-?,  o.  &  s.  [Lat.  gratulatorius, 
from  gratulatus,  pa.  par.  of  gratulor;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
gratulatorio.] 

A.  As  adjective; 

benefactor;       1.  Congratulatory ;  expressing  gra  tula  tion  or  con- 
gratulations. 


always  involves  the  sacrifice  of  some  general  rule 
of  conduct  or  principle  of  action.  We  may  some- 
times gratify  a  laudable  curiosity,  and  indulge  our- 
selves oy  a  salutary  recreation ;  but  gratifying  as  a 
habit  becomes  a  vice,  and  indulging  as  a  habit  is  a 
weakness.  To  humor  is  to  indulge  or  fall  in  with 
the  humor;  it  may  be  selfish  or  prudent.  A  good 
parent  indulges  his  child  in  whatever  he  knows  is 


,  "The  usual  groundwork  of  such  gratulatory  odes  "—Bp 

an  inward;  sense,  and  an  outward  acknowledgment  of  a    Ilorsley:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 
benefit  received."  —  South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser  12 

2.  Expressing  gratitude  or  thanks  ;  grateful. 


"  Whereas  formerly  he  had  disowned  any  propitia- 
tory sacrifice,  content  with  gratulatory  ...  he  now 
makes  it  properly  propitiatory." — Walerland:  Work*, 


*2.  A  gratuity;  a  reward;  a  recompense, 
grat-tolr  (oiaswS),  *.    [Fr.]    [SCEAPEE.] 

*gra-tu -I-tal,  a.    [Lat.  gratuit(us) ;  Eng.  adj.  Y 
suff.  -a/.J    Gratuitous,  free. 

...  ,     ,  B.  --Is  subst.:  An  address  or  expression  of  congrat- 

*gra-tuite,  s.    [Yi.gratuite.]    A  favor,  kindness,  ulation  or  felicitation  to  any  person  for  some  good 

*grat  -u-lan9e,  s.    [Lat.  gratulans,  pr.  par.  of  which  has  befallen  him. 

not  hurtful ;  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  humor  the    gratulor.]    [GBATCLATE.]    A  favor,  a  kindness ;  a  *grat -U-lIig,   a.    [Lat.  gratulor=to  congratu- 

temper  in  some  measure,  the  better  to  correct  it.    gratuity.  late.]    Congratulatory,  well-wishing. 

Things  gratify;    persons   only   indulge."     (Crabb:          "Some  add  disburse,  some  bribe,  some  gratulance."  "Where's    orator    Higgen    with  his   gratuling  speech 

*-ng.  bynon.) Machin:  Dumb  Knight,  v.  now?"              Beaum.  at  f let..  Beggar's  Bush,  u.l. 

fate,    fat,    fSre,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    th6re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   gd,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw! 


graulite 

graul-ite,  8.  [From  Graul,  near  Schwarzen- 
berg,  in  Saxony,  where  it  occurs;  suff.  -itc  (Mm.) 
(q.  V.).] 

Min.;  The  same  as  TECTICITE  (q.  v.).    (Dana.) 

grau  -wac-ke,  s.    [GRATWACKE.] 

gra-va  -men,  s.  [Lat.,  from  gravo=to  weigh 
down:  yraws=hoavy.J 

1.  The  substantial  cause  of  an  action  at  law ;  the 
ground  or  burden  of  complaint ;  that  part  of   an 
accusation  which  weighs  most  heavily  against  the 
accused. 

2.  A  representation ;  a  motion;  specif.,  a  motion 
proposed  in  Convocation. 

*gra  vam -In-6us,  a.  [Latin  gravamen,  gen. 
0ravamin(i*) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Grievous,  bur- 
densome. 

grave  (1) ,  v.  t.   [GRAVES.] 

Naut.:  To  clean  a  ship's  bottom  by  burning  off 
the  weeds,  barnacles,  &c.,  and  coating  it  with  pitch 
and  tallow. 

grave  (2),  graif,  *grav-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
gro/an  =  todig,  to  enarrave ;  cogn.  with  Dut. graven; 
Dan.  grave;  Sw.grafva;  Icel.  grafa;  Goth,  graban 
=t*>  dig;  Ger.  graben;  Gr.  grapho=to  write,  to 
engrave;  Fr.  graver =to  engrave;  Ir.  grafaim~to 
scrape.] 

A.  Transitive : 
*1.  To  dig. 

"Thei    .    .    .    hadile  grave  on  the  ground  many  grate 
cauys."  Alexander  and  Dindimus,  6. 

2.  To  bury,  to  inter,  to  entomb. 

"Than  in  a  grafe  thai  gan  him  grave." 

Legends  of  Holy  Rood,  p.  79. 

*3.  To  carve ;  to  form  or  shape  by  cutting  with  a 
ch  i.-rl,  as  a  sculptor. 

"  Thou  shnlt  uot  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image." — 
Exodus,  xjt.  4. 

4.  To  carve ;  to  cut  as  letters  or  figures  on  stone, 
•wood,  metal,  &c.,  with  a  chisel  or  graver;  to  en- 
grave. 

"[He]  graved  it  on  a  gem  and  wore  it  next  his  heart." 
Cowper:  Anti-Tkelypftthora. 

5.  To  impress  deeply. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  carve;  to  write  or  cut  words  or 
figures  on  wood,  metal,  &c. ;  to  engrave. 

"Thou  shalt  make  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  grave  upon 
it."— Exodus  xxviii.  36. 

*grave,  *grafe,  *graive,  s.    [A.  S.  grcef;  O.  S. 

fraf;  O.  Fris.  gref;  Dut.  graf;  O.  H.  Ger.  graf; 
cel.grof;  Sw.  graf;  Dan.  grew;  Gor.  grab.] 
1.  A  hole  or  excavation  in  the  earth,  in  which  a 
human   body   is  buried;   a   place  of  interment;  a 
tomb,  a  sepulcher. 

"  The  graves^  all  gaping  wide, 
Every  one  lets  forth  MB  spright." 
Shakeap.:  Midsummer  Right's  Dream,  v.  2. 

*2.  Anything  graven  or  carved ;  a  carved  image. 

3.  A  place  ojf  great  slaughter  or  mortality. 

4.  Destruction ;  ruin ;  death. 

"  Richard  marked  him  for  the  grave." 

Skafceap..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  6. 

grave-Clothes,  s.  pi.    The  clothes  or  dress  in 
which  the  dead  are  buried ;  a  winding  sheet. 
"Alice,  in  her  grave-clothes  bound, 
Ghastly  Bmiling,  points  a  seat." 

Scott:  Frederick  and  Alice. 

grave-digger,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.;  One  who  digs  graves. 

2.  Entom. :  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  a  foa- 
sorial  insect  of   the   order   Hymenoptera,  family 
Sphegidce,  which  digs  holes  in  clay,  in  which  it  lays 
its  eggs,  depositing  along  with  them,  for  the  future 
sustenance  of   its  larvee,  caterpillars  and  spiders 
slightly  stung,  so  as  to  leave  them  half  dead.    Its 
allies    everywhere    pursue    essentially    the    same 
method  of  operation. 

grave-maker,  *graf-makere,  sub&t.  A  grave- 
digger. 

"  Gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers,'1* — Shakesp,  .- 
Samlet,  v.  1. 

grave-making,  s.    The    act   or   occupation   of 

digging  graves. 

"Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business?  he  sings  at 
grave-making." — Shakeap.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

*grave-man,  s.    A  sexton,  a  grave-digger. 

grave-mound,  s. 

Anthrop. :  Extensive  mounds  occur  in  various 
portions  of  North  America,  especially  in  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  valleys,  in  which  aboriginal  re- 
mains, flint  arrow-heads,  and  pottery  are  found. 
These  mounds  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
by  a  race  who  preceded  the  Indians  in  their  occu- 
pancy of  this  country,  and  who  are  now  distin- 
guished only  by  the  indefinite  name  \jf  Mound 
Builders.  The  generic  term  for  what  is  probably 
the  earliest,  and  certainly  the  most  widely-distrib- 
uted, form  of  funeral  monument.  Mr.  Greenwoll 
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in  British  Barrows  (In trod.),  p.  i.,  pertinently 
applies  to  the  grave-mound  the  words  of  Horace, 
" monumentum  sere  perennius;"  how  pertinently 
may  be  perceived  by  a  mental  glance  at  the  grave- 
mounds  that  spread  like  a  covering  over  the  steppes 
of  Western  Asia,  and  at  the  pyramids,  the  sepul- 
chers  of  the  early  Egyptian  kings.  The  facility 
with  which  the  savage could  heap  amound  of  earth 
over  the  remains  of  his  dead  commended  this  form 
of  commemoration  to  his  little-developed  mind, 
and  to  this  day  such  sepulture  is  common  among 
certain  tribes  of  American  Indians;  on  the  other 
hand,  as  civilization  advanced,  its  durability — 
whether  in  the  form  of  an  artificial  hill  or  a  stupen- 
dous pyramid — was  recognized  and  seized  on  by 
those  who  wished  to  raise  a  monument  befitting  a 
hero,  or  to  perpetuate  their  own  memory.  In 
British  barrows  flints  and  broken  pottery  are  found 
scattered  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of 
accident.  Greenwoll  suggests  that  they  symbolized 
some  religious  idea,  and  adds  that  the  lines  in 
Hamlet  (v.  1)  — 

"  For  charitable  prayers. 
Shards,  Sints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her" — 

may  have  reference  thereto.  Ho  accounts  for  the 
rite  being  practiced  at  the  grave  of  a  suicide 
denied  Christian  burial,  by  the  supposition  that,  as 
a  survival  of  paganism,  it  was  held  in  detestation 
by  the  professors  of  a  higher  form  of  religion. 
[BARROW,  CAIRN,  PYRAMID,  TUMULUS.] 

"If  people  passing  by  the  spot  called  out  to  her, 
'Musalamma!'  she  would  reply  'Ho!'  as  the  Norse  heroes 
used  to  speak  from  their  grave-mounds."— Jour.  Anthrop. 
Insttt.,  xi.  417. 

grave-post,  *. 

Anthrop. :  A  board  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  graves 
of  many  Indian  tribes.  It  usually  contains  the 
totem  of  the  deceased,  and  should  the  tomb  be  that 
of  a  warrior,  devices  denoting  how  often  he  had 
been  in  war  parties  and  the  number  of  scalps  he  had 
taken. 

"  On  looking  at  his  grave-post,  it  bore  a  pictorial 
inscription  of  this  kind."— Schoolcraft;  Indian  Tribes, 
i.  338. 

grave-robber,  s.  One  who  steals  dead  bodies 
from  graves ;  a  resurrectionist  (q.  v.). 

grave -robbing,  s.  The  act  of  robbing  a  grave; 
body-snatching. 

grave-stone,  s.  A  stone  or  slab  laid  over  or 
erected  near  a  grave,  on  which  are  written  or  cut 
the  name,  age,  &c.,  of  the  person  there  buried;  a 
tombstone. 

"  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave: 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily."          Shakesp.;  Timon,  iv.  3. 

tgrave-wax,  s.    Adipocere  (q.  v.). 

grave-yard,  s.  An  inclosed  ground  in  which  the 
dead  are  buried ;  a  burial-ground  ;  a  cemetery. 

grave,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  9Frat?is=heavy,  grave; 
cogn.  with  Goth.  fccrars=heavy ;  Gr.  barus;  Sansc. 
guru;  Sp.  &  Ital.  grave.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit. :  Heavy ;  of  weight. 

"  His  shield  grave  and  great."— Chapman. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Weighty;  serious;  important;  momentous. 

"  Gordon,  however,  positively  refused  to  take  on  himself 
BO  grave  a  responsibility."—  Alacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

(2)  Important;  of  weight,  credible. 

"  The  gravest  of  their  own  writers,  and  of  strangers,  do 
bear  them  witness." — Grew:  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

3.  Sedate ;  solemn ;  sober ;  serious. 

"Justice  is  grave  and  decorous."— Burke.-  On  the  French 
Revolution. 

4.  Serious ;  heavy ;  as,  a  grave  charge. 

*5.  Plain;  staid;  sedate;  not  gaudy;  quiet;  as,  a 
grave  dress. 

6.  Not  sharp  of  sound;  not  acute.    [ACCENT.] 
"The  acute  accent  raising  the  voice    .    .    .    and  the 
grave  depressing  it  lower,  and  both  having  some  empha- 
sis—i.e.,  more  vigorous  pronunciation." — Holder. 

II.  Music: 

1.  Deep  in  pitch;  as,  grave  hexachord,  the  lowest 
hexacliord  in  the  Guidonian  system. 

2.  Slow  in  pace;  solemnly. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  grave,  seri- 
ous, and  solemn:  " Grave  expresses  more  than 
serious;  it  does  not  merely  bespeak  the  absence  of 
mirth,  but  that  heaviness  of  mind  which  is  dis- 
played in  all  the  movements  of  the  body.  A  man 
may  bo  grave  in  his  walk,  in  his  tone,  in  his  gesture, 
in  his  looks,  and  all  his  exterior;  he  is  serious  only 
in  his  general  air,  his  countenance,  and  demeanor. 
Solemn  expresses  more  than  either  grave  or  serious; 
like  serious  i  it  is  employed  not  so  much  to  charac- 
terize either  the  person  or  the  thing:  the  judge 
pronounces  the  solemn  sentence  of  condemnation  in 
a  solemn  manner;  a  preacher  delivers  many  solemn 
warnings  to  his  hearers."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Si/non.) 


gravelly 

*grave  \2),  r.  /.    [GRAVE,  a.] 

Music :  To  render  grave ,  as  a  note  or  tone. 

grav  -el,  *grav-elle,  *gra-vylle,  s.  [O.  Fr, 
grave  le,  gravelle ,"  Fr.  gravelle,  gravier,  dimin.  of  O( 
Fr.  grave,  greve  =  rough  and  mixed  with  stones. 
Prob.  from  the  same  root  as  Bret,  grouan;  Corn, 
grow ,"  Wei.  srro=gravel ;  Gael.  grothlach=gr&ve]ly  \ 
Sansc.  grdvan—a.  stone.] 

I.  Ord. Lang.:  Small  pebbles,  stones,  or  fragment* 
of  stone,  intermixed  with  sand,loam,  clay ,  flints,  &c. 

"Qrave.l  consists  of  flints  of  all  the  usual  sizes  and 
colors,  of  the  several  sorts  of  pebbles  ;  sometimes  with  a 
few  pyritte.  and  other  mineral  bodies,  confusedly  inter* 
mixed,  and  common  sand." — Woodward. 

II.  Technically : 


__    ,  pebble  , 

gravel,  and  finally  sand,  if  not  even  silt.  The  frag- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed  vary  from  the  size  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg. 

2.  Pathol. :  The  presence  of  minute  concretions  in 
the  urine  constitutes  the  affection  known  as  the 
gravel.  It  is  usually  owing  to  the  presence  of  uric 
acid,  u  rates,  oxalates,  and  phosphates.  Among 
exceptional  urinary  calculi  are  carbonate  of  lime, 
cystine,  xanthine,  fatty  and  fibrinous  concretions. 
The  chief  symptoms  are  dull,  aching  pains  over  the 
renal  regions,  extending  to  the  thighs,  frequent 
micturition,  and  the  occasional  appearance  in  the 
urine  of  blood,  pus,  epithelium,  or  unorganized 
sediments,  chiefly  uric  acid  and  oxalates. 

"Most  physicians  doe  highly  commend  their  roots 
[asparagus]  brused  and  taken  in  white  wine,  for  to  expell 
the  stone  and  grauell." — P.  Holland;  Pliny,  bk.  xx., 
ch.  x. 

gravel-path,  gravel-walk,  s.  A  path  or  alley 
covered  with  gravel ;  a  graveled  path. 

"My  garden  was  laid  out  in  gravel-walks,  intersecting 
each  other  in  right  angles." — Knox:  Essays,  No.  75. 

gravel-pit,  s.  A  pit  or  excavation  out  of  which 
gravel  is  dug. 

' '  He  saw  Mr.  Such-a-one  go  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock 
toward  the  gravel-pits." — Steele:  Spectator,  No.  138. 

gravel-root,  s. 

Bot. :  Eupatorium  purpureum, 

gravel-stone,  s. 

Chem.t  &c. ;  One  of  the  minute  concretions  whose 
presence  in  the  urine  constitutes  the  disease  called 
Gravel  (q.  v.). 

grav  -el,  v.  t.    [GRAVEL,  s.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cover  with  gravel ;  to  lay  gravel  on. 

"The  lounger  seldom  strays 
Beyond  the  smooth  and  graveled  maze." 

Scott:  Bridal  ofTriermain,  II.  ii.  2& 
*2.  To  run  a  ship  onto  the  sand  or  beach. 
*3.  To  cause  to  stick  in  the  sand  or  gravel. 
"William  the  Conqueror,  when  he  invaded  this  island, 
chanced  at  his  arrival  to  be  gravelled;  and  one  of  his 
feet  stuck  so  fast  in  the  sand  that  he  fell  to  the  ground." 
— Camde.il;  Remains. 

4.  To  hurt  the  foot  of,  as  a  horse  by  sand  or  gravel 
lodged  under  the  shoe. 

*II.  Fig. :  To  perplex  utterly,  to  confound,  to 
worry  and  distress.  [GRAVEL,  s.  II.  2.] 

"The  physician  was  so  gravelled  and  amazed  withall, 
that  he  had  not  a  word  more  to  say." — North:  Plutarch, 
p.  764. 

gra  ve-less,  a.  [Eng.  grave,  s. ;  -less.}  Without 
a  grave  or  tomb ;  unburied. 

"My  brave  Egyptians  all, 
By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm, 
Lie  graveless." 

Shakeap.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

grav'-eled,pa.  par.  or  a.    [GRAVEL,  v.] 

grav  -el-11-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gravelly;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gravelly,  or  abounding 
with  gravel. 

grav  -el-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GRAVEL,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip,  adj.:   (See  the 
verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  coating  with  gravel. 

2.  The  gravel  with  which  any  area  is  covered. 

II.  Fig. :  The  act  of  worrying,  perplexing,  or  con- 
founding utterly. 

grav  -el-1^,  a.  [Eng.  gravel;  -ly.]  Full  of  or 
abounding  with  gravel ;  consisting  or  of  the  nature 
of  gravel ;  covered  with  gravel. 

"Oft  pacing,  as  the  mariner  his  deck, 
My  gravelly  bounds."        Cowper;  Four  Ages. 
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gravely 

gra  ve-1?,  nrfr.    [Eng.  grave,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  grave,  serious,  or  solemn  manner;  seri- 

ously ;  solemnly  ;  in  sober  earnest. 

"It  was  gravely  said  that  she  had  cast  fearful  spells  on 

those  whom  she  hated."—  Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 
*2.  In  a  sober,  staid,  or  quiet  manner;   without 

grandness  or  show  ;  as,  to  be  gravely  dressed. 
gra  ve-men  -te,  adv.    [Ital.] 
Music  :  Slowly  and  in  a  solemn  style. 
grav  -en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GRAVE,  t;.] 
grave-ness,    s.     [Eng.  grave,  a.;  -ness.]     The 

quality  or  state  of  being  grave;  serious;  solemnity; 

gravity  ;  sobriety  of  behavior  ;  dignity. 
"  His  sables  and  his  weeds 
Importing  health  and  graveness." 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

*grJL-ve  -6-lence,  s.  [Lat.  graveolentia,  from 
graveolens=sme]lmg  strongly  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  graveo- 
lence.J  A  strong  and  offensive  smell. 

*gra-ve  -6-lent,  a.  [Lat.  graveolens,  from  gravis 
=  heavy,  and  olens,  pr.  par.  of  o!eo=to  smell.  J  Smell- 
ing strongly  and  offensively  ;  stinking. 

"The  butter  was  yellow,  and  something  graveolent."  — 
Boyle:  Works,  iv.  588. 

grav  -Sr,  *graf-er,  'graf  ere,  *grav-owre,  s. 
[A.  S.  grcefere;  Fr.  grotieur.] 

1.  One  who  carves  or  engraves  ;  one  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  carve  or  engrave  upon  wood,  stone,  metal, 
Ac.',  an  engraver,  a  sculptor. 

"Just  like  a  marble  statae  did  he  stand, 
Cut  by  some  skillful  graver's  artful  hand." 

Coujley:  Pyramus  and  Thisbe;  The  Song. 

2.  The  tool  or  style  used  in  graving.    They  are 
made  of  different  snapes,  according  to  the  purpose 
intended,  and  are  of  fine  steel  ;  a  burin. 

3.  An  instrument  used  for  turning  iron  after  it 
has  been  roughed  out  by  the  heel-tool. 

•grav  -Sr-f,  s.  [Eng.  graver;  -y.~\  The  process 
or  art  of  graving  ;  engraving,  engravery. 

"Any  piece  of  picture,  or  gravery  and  embossing."  —  P. 
Holland. 

grave§,  s.  pi.    [GREAVES  (2).] 

*grav-Ip,  a.  [Eng.  grav(Hy);  -ic.']  Pertaining 
to  or  causing  gravitation  ;  as,  gravic  forces,  gravic 
attraction. 

•grav  -Id,  a.  [Lat.ffratu'dus,  from0rari's=heavy.] 
Big  or  heavy  with  child;  pregnant  ;  fruitful.  (Lit. 


"The  gracious  king 
To  ease  and  crown  their  gravid  piety, 
Grants  their  request." 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  c.  IV. 

•grav  -I-date,  v.  t.  [Lat.  gravidatus,  pa.  par.  of 
0ravido=to  load,  to  impregnate  ;  gravidus=\oa.de<\, 
pregnant.]  To  cause  to  become  gravid  or  big  with 
child. 

"Her  womb  is  said  to  bear  him  (blessed  is  the  womb 
that  bare  thee  I,  to  have  been  gravidated  or  great  with 
child."  —  Barrow:  Sermons,  vol  ii.,  ser.  24. 

grav-i-da  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  gravidatus,  pa.  par.  of 
gravido.  \  The  act  of  making  pregnant  ;  the  state 
of  becoming  or  being  pregnant  ;  pregnancy. 

*gra-vld  -I-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  <;rafid«s=loaded,  preg- 
nant.] The  state  of  being  pregnant  ;  pregnancy. 

"The  signs  of  fjrariaityaud  obstructions  are  hard  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  beginning."  —  Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

gra-vlf-lc,  a.  [Latin  gravis=heavy,  and  facio 
=  to  make.]  Making  heavy  ;  adding  or  giving 
weight  to. 

grav-I-gra  -da,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  grai'ts=heavy,  and 
gradus—  a  step  ;  gradior=to  take  steps,  to  walk.] 

Palceont.  :  Ground-sloths  ;  a  tribe  or  family  of 
edentate  mammals,  now  extinct.  The  name  is  mod- 
eled on  Tardigrada,  sometimes  used  for  the  Brady- 
podidee,  or  ordinary  sloths,  to  which  theGravigrada 
were  akin.  Besides  other  differences,  they  were 
much  larger.  The  tribe  or  family  comprised  the 
huge  Megatherium,  theMylodon,  the  Megalonyx,  &c. 
(q.  v.).  All  are  American,  and  of  Post-pliocene  age. 

grav  -I-grade,  a.    [GBAVIGBADA.] 

Palasont.  :  Walking  heavily  ;  of  or  belonging  to 
file  edentate  tribe  or  family  Gravigrada  (q.  v.). 

*gra-vll  -&-quen96,  s.  [Latin  gravis  =  heavy, 
grave,  and  loquens,  pr.  par.  of  loquor=to  speak.] 
Grave  or  weighty  speech  or  language. 

gra-vim  -e-tSr,  s.  [Lat.  gravis=  heavy;  Greek 
metron=a.  measure.]  An  instrument  for  determin- 
ing the  specific  gravities  of  bodies,  solid  or  licjuid. 

grav-I-met  -rlc,  a.  [Eng.  grammetr(y)  ;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  gravimetry  ;  determined  or  ascer- 
tained by  a  gravimeter. 

gravimetric-analysis,  s. 

Chem,:  The  method  of  analyzing  compound 
bodies,  performed  by  decomposing  them  and  find- 
ing their  elemental  weight. 
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gra-vlm  -e-tr^f,  s.  [Lat.  9r«ris=heavy.  and  Gr. 
mrtron  =  a  measure.]  The  art  or  science  of  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  of  bo'iirs. 

grav  -Ing,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GRAVE  (2),  r.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb). 

C.   Js  substantive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  engraving  or  carving  wood, 
stone,  metals,  &c. 

"  He  [Holbein]  learned  besides,  graving,  casting,  model- 
ing, and  architecture." — Walpvle:  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  That  which  is  carved  or  engraved ;  carved  work. 
"Skillful  to  work  in  gold;     .      .      .      also  to  grave  any 

manner  of  graving." — 2  Chronicles,  ii.  14. 

II.  Fig.:  Anything  impressed  deeply  upon  the 
heart  or  mind. 

"For  new  gravings  upon  their  souls."— King  Charles: 
Eikon  Basilike. 

grav -Ing,  s.  [GRAVE  (1),  «.]  Cleaning  a  ship's 
bottom  by  burning  off  the  sea-weed,  and  then  pay- 
ing the  planks  with  pitch.  Ships  were  formerly 
beached  for  this  purpose,  and  the  work  was  done 
during  the  time  of  the  ebb.  It  is  also  called  beam- 
ing (q.  v.). 

"At  work  on  the  outside  of  the  ship's  bottom  and  side, 
washing,  and  graving,  and  stopping,  as  every  seafaring 
man  knows  how." — Defoe:  Robinson  Crusoe,  pt.  ii. 

graving-dock,  s.  A  dock  into  which  vessels  are 
floated  to  have  their  bottoms  examined  and  cleaned ; 
a  dry-dock.  The  vessel  is  floated  in  and  the  gates 
at  the  entrance  closed  when  the  tide  is  at  ebb. 

graving-piece, «. 

Shipbuild, :  A  small  piece  of  wood  inserted  to  sup- 
ply the  defects  of  a  plank. 

gra  -Vl-ta,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Mus. :  With  weight,  dignity,  and  majesty. 

grav  -I-tate.  r.  i.  [Latin  gravitatem,  accus.  of 
grari/a*=weight,  gravity ;  Fr.  graviter.} 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  affected  by  or  under  the  influence 
of  gravitation ;  to  move  by  gravitation  ;  to  tend  to 
the  center. 

"All  its  parts  magnetic  power  assert, 
And  to  each  other  gravitate." 

Blackmore:  Creation,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  tend  toward  any  center  of  attraction ; 
to  be  attracted. 

"A  multitude  of  those  mean  and  timid  politicians  who 
naturally  gravitate  toward  the  stronger  party." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ziii. 

grav-I-ta  -tion,  s     [Eng.  gravitat(e) ;  -ion;  Fr. 
gravitation.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high, 
Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  you  go  by?" 

Pope:  Essay  on  .Van,  iv.  128. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Attraction  produced  not  by'a  physical,  but  by 
some  moral  force. 

(2)  Downward  tendency  in  the  literary  world. 

"  With  all  the  might  of  gravitation  blest." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  818. 

II.  Physics:  A  natural  force  acting  upon  all  mate- 
rial bodies  throughout  the  universe,  with  the  effect 
of  attracting  or  drawing  them  to  each  other.  Hence 
it  is  often  called  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  It 
has  been  shown  that  every  molecule  of  one  body 
acts  upon  every  molecule  or  the  other.  The  attrac- 
tion between  two  material  particles  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  product  of  their  masses,  and  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  square  of  their  dis- 
tances asunder— i.  e.,  the  force  of  gravity  decreases 
in  exact  proportion  as  the  square  of  the  distances 
increases.  Universal  or  general  gravitation  may  be 
divided  into  celestial  and  terrestrial  gravitation ; 
but  when  the  earth  is  viewed  as  a  planet  the  second 
category  disappears  in  the  first. 

1.  Celestial  gravitation: 

(1)  Hist.:    A    glimmering   perception   that  the 
heavenly  bodies  attracted  each  other  was  possessed 
by  Democritus  and  Epicurus  in  ancient  times,  and 
by  Bacon,  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Hooke  during  the 
dawn  of  modern  science ;  but  the  decisive  discovery 
of  the  universality  of  gravitation  and  the  "law" 
regulating  the  operations  was  reserved  for  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.    Cavendish  illustrated  Newton's  discovery 
by  experiment. 

(2)  Gravitation  among  the  heavenly  bodies :    Two 
forces  operate  against  each  other,  the  one  a  pro- 
jectile and  the  other  an  attractive  force.    If  the 
former  only  existed,  the  several  planets  would  go 
off  into  space,  moving,  unless  collision  with  other 
bodies  occurred,  in  straight  lines  onward  forever, 
unless,    indeed,  some  subtle   ether   gradually  re- 
tarded their  progress  and  ultimately  brought  them 
to  a  state  of  rest.    If  gravity  alone  operated,  the 
planets  would  fall  toward  the  center  of  the  sun 
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with  continually  increasing  velocity,  till  they  im- 
pinged upon  his  surface  with  destructive  effect. 
The  working  against  each  other  of  tin'  two  antag- 
onistic forces  makes  them  move  around  the  central 
luminary  in  elliptic  orbits,  the  motion  being  so 
beautifully  adjusted  that  when  the  planet  is  nearest 
the  sun  and  apparently  in  danger  of  becoming  too 
powerfully  under  his  attraction,  the  increased 
velocity  thus  acquired  carries  the  body  past  the 
danger.  Not  merely  does  the  sun  attract  the 
planets,  but  the  planets  attract  the  sun.  Properly 
speaking,  they  do  not  revolve  around  him,  but  he 
and  they  mutually  revolve  round  the  common  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  them  all,  which  is  a  point  (not  the 
center]  within  the  body  of  the  sun.  The  same  laws 
operate  in  the  case  of  the  planets  with  each  other, 
the  primary  bodies  with  the.ir  satellites,  &c., — i.e., 
they  attract  each  other  directly  as  their  respective 
masses,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  dis- 
tances. 

2.  Terrestrial  gravitation:  Thelawof  gravitation 
as  operating  on  the  earth,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
fall  of  a  stone  to  the  ground.  [GRAVITY.] 

IT  Law  of  gravitation:  [GRAVITATION,  II.] 

gravitation-measure,  s. 

Physics:  (For  def.  see  example.) 

"Force  is  said  to  be  expressed  in  grai'itation'ineasuret 
when  it  is  expressed  as  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  given 
mass." — Everett:  TheC.  G.S.  System  ofl'nits,  ch.  iii.,  p.  13. 

grav  -I-ta-tlve,  a.  [English  gravitat(e) ;  -ft-e.J 
Causing  to  gravitate,  or  tend  toward  a  center. 

grav-I-tf,  «grav-i-tee,  *grav-i-tie,  «.  [Fr. 
gravity ;  from  Lat.  flrari£a«=weight,  gravity ;  gravis 
=heavy;  Ital.  gravita ;  Sp.  gravidad.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heavy ;  weight, 
heaviness. 

"  A  thing  of  that  waight  and  gravitee,  that  it  waieth 
Borne  soules  downe  vnto  the  deepe  pyt  of  hell." — Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  1,036. 

2.  Weight  or  importance ;  seriousness. 
"Length  therefore  is  a  thing  which  the  grmitie  and 

weight  of  such  actions  [prayer]  doth  require." — Hooker: 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  bk.  v. 

3.  Seriousness,    enormity,    flagrancy,    atrocious- 
ness  ;  as,  the  gravity  of  the  offense. 

4.  Graveness,  soberness,  seriousness,  or  dignity  of 
demeanor. 

"  Such  ill-timed  gravity,  such  serious  folly. 
Might  well  befit  the  solitary  student." 

Johnson:  Irene,  iii.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mus. :  Lowness  or  depth  of  tone  or  note. 

2.  Physics:   Terrestrial    gravitation,  the   opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  gravitation  on  the  earth,  specially 
in  making  heavy  bodies  fall  in  all  parts  of  the 

Slam-tin  the  direction  of  its  center.  Newton  and 
essel  have  shown  that  in  a  vacuum  a  sovereign  and 
a  feather  will  fall  with  equal  speed,  though  the 
rate  will  be  very  different  in  the  atmospheric  air. 
The  attraction  of  the  whole  earth,  considered  as  a 
sphere,  on  a  body  at  its  surface,  is  the  same  as  if 
the  whole  matter  of  the  earth  were  collected  at  its 
center.  The  attraction  of  the  earth  on  a  body 
within  its  surface  is  the  same  as  if  the  spherical 
shell  situated  between  the  body  and  the  earth's 
surface  was  removed;  or  is  the  same  as  if  all  tke 
matter  situated  nearer  to  the  earth's  surface  than 
the  body  was  collected  at  the  center,  and  all  the 
matter  situated  at  a  greater  distance  was  removed. 
The  weight  of  a  body  is  proportioned  to  the  attrac- 
tion which  it  exerts,  hence  gravity  in  many  cases 
means  simply  weight.  [Specific  gravity.} 

IT  (1)  Center  of  gravity :  [CENTER,  III.  (21).] 

(2)  Specific  gravity : 

Physics  If  in.,  etc.:  The  relative  density  of  a  sub- 
stance ;  the  weight  of  a  body  compared  with  that 
of  another  body  having  the  same  magnitude.  To 
obtain  this,  it  is  first  weighed  in  air,  which  shows 
its  absolute  weight.  Next  it  is  weighed  in  water, 
to  show  how  much  it  loses  in  this  element.  There 
have  now  been  ascertained  the  absolute  weights  of 
two  bodies  of  equal  bulk— viz.,  the  one  experi- 
mented on,  and  water,  and  the  ratio  of  these 
weights  is  that  also  of  their  specific  gravities.  Let 
1  be  the  weight  of  water,  and  first  let  the  body  be 
heavier  than  that  liquid,  then  the  weight  which  it 
Ictes  in  water  is  to  the  absolute  weight  as  1  to  the 
specific  gravity  required.  If  lighter  than  water, 
then  as  the  weight  of  the  body  in  air,  plus  the 
weight  needful  to  make  it  sink  in  water,  is  to  its 
weight  in  air,  so  is  1  to  the  specific  gravity.  On  this 
principle  are  constructed  such  instruments  as 
Nicholson's  portable  balance.  In  solids  and  liquids 
the  standard  is  generally  distilled  water;  fur  the 
gases,  atmospheric  air.  Specific  gravity  is  propor- 
tionate to  density,  and  the  words  may  be  used 
almost  interchangeably.  [DENSITY.] 


t  heights  in  a  single  jar  by  virtue  of  their  diner- 
ent  specific  gravities.  The  copper  or  —  element  is  in 
the  bottom,  and  the  zinc  or  +  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  cell. 
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gravous 

*graV-Ous,  a.    [Lat.  graris= heavy,  grave.] 

1.  Grave,  serious,  sage,  thoughtful,  weighty. 

2.  Grave,  important,  serious,  momentous. 

*grav  -OuS-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  gravous;  -!».]  In  a 
grave,  serious,  or  thoughtful  manner;  gravely. 

•grav-owre, s.    [GRAVE:.] 

gra  -v?,  »grea-vy,  *grea-vie,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful; probably  formed  from  graves  (q.  v.).J  llie 
juice  which  drops  from  meat  while  roasting,  made 
into  a  dressing  for  the  meat  when  served  up. 

"I  have  been  invited  to  a  pawnbroker's  table,  by  pre- 
tending to  hate  gravy." — Goldsmith:  Citizen  of  the  World, 
let.  26. 

gra-wa'-tha,  s.    [A  Brazilian  word.] 

Bot . :  A  kind  of  Bromelia  used  in  South  America 
for  the  manufacture  of  ropes.  Called  also  C'urra- 
tow. 

gray,  grey,  *gra,  *grai,  *graye,  *grei,  »greye, 
a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  grd-<j :  cogn.  witli  But.  graauw ;  Icel. 
grdr;  Dan.graa;Svt.gre;  tier,  gran;  Lat.raiiw," 
O.  H.  Ger.  grdw.] 

A.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  a  color  between  white  and  black ;  hoary ;  of 
the  color  of  hair  whitened  by  age ;  ashy-colored. 

"These  gran  and  dun  colors  may  also  be  produced  by 
mixing  whites  and  blacks." — Kewton:  Optics. 

2.  Having  hair  whitened  by  age ;  gray-haired. 
"Living  creatures  generally  do  change  their  hair  with 

age,  turning  to  begmy." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

3.  Whitened  or  made  hoary  by  age. 

"My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years." 

Byron:  Prisoner  ofChillon. 

4.  Dusky,  dark. 

"  Gray  dawn  appears,  the  sportsman  and  his  train 
Speckle  the  bosom  of  the  distant  plain." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  82. 

*II.  Fig.:  Old,  mature;  as,  gray  experience. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  gray  color ;  a  color  between  white  and  black ; 
a  neutral  tint. 

*2.  A  gray-beard ;  an  old,  gray-headed  man. 
"  Telling  his  tale  alway  this  old  grey." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  bk.  iv. 
*3.  A  kind  of  fur. 
•4.  A  badger. 

"The  grayes.  polcats,  or  brocks,  have  a  cast  by  them- 
selves, when  they  be  affraid  of  hunters."— P.  Holland: 
Plinie,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xxxviii. 

5.  A  kind  of  salmon  (Salmo  erox). 

IT  The  gray  of  the  morning:  The  dawn. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  colors;  the  species  are  ash- 
gray,    ash-grayish,   pearl   gray,   slate   gray,   lead- 
«olored,  smoky,  mouse-colored,  hoary,  and  rather 
hoary.     (Lindley.) 

2.  Entom.:   A  moth,  Dianthcecia  ccesia.    (New- 
-man.) 

If  Obvious  compounds :  Gray-eyed,  gray-headed, 
gray-haired,  &c. 

gray-antimony, ». 

Mill,:  The  same  as  STIBNITE  (q.  v.). 

gray-beard,  s.&a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  man  with  a  gray  beard;  an  old  man  (fre- 
quently in  contempt). 

"Then  said  the  Lord:  This  glass  to  praise 
Fill  with  red  wine  from  Portugal ! 
The  gray-beard  with  trembling  hand  obeys." 

Longfellow:  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

2.  The   name    given  to  a  large   earthen  jar,   or 
bottle,    for    holding  wine   or    spirituous    liquor. 
Originally  applied  to  a  kind  of  stoneware  drinKing 
jugs,  w_ith  bearded  faces  on  them  in   relief,  intro- 
duced in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

"There's  plenty  o'  brandy  in  the  greyj>eard  that  Luckie 
Uaclearie  sent  down." — Scott:  H'averley,  ch.  Ixiv. 

B.  As  adj.:  Having  a  gray  beard;  gray-bearded; 
old. 

gray-bird,  s.   A  species  of  thrush, 
gray-bread,  s.    Bread  made  of  rye  or  oats, 
gray-carpet,  s. 

Entom.:  Aleucis pictaria.  a  British  moth  of  the 
group  Geometrina  and  the  family  Caberid®. 

gray  cast-iron,  s. 

Metall. :  Gray  cast-iron  contains  carbon  chem- 
ically combined,  and  also  graphite  in  a  free  state. 
When  gray  cast-iron  is  treated  with  an  acid,  the 
graphite  separates  out  in  black  scales. 

gray-cobalt,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  SMALTITE  (q.  v.). 
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gray  copper-ore,  s. 

Jfiu. :  Tho  same  asTETEAFiEDRiTE  (q.  v.). 

gray-cotton,  s. 

Contin. :  Unbleached  and  umlyed  cotton  cloth. 

gray-duck,  s. 

ZuOl. :  Tbe  female  mallard ;  the  gadwell. 

gray-fibers,  s.pl. 

A  nut.:  Pale  gray  fibers  found  with  or  without 
white  ones  in  the  sympathetic  or  other  nerves. 
They  were  first  discovered  by  Remak,  and  are  often 
called  after  his  name.  (Quain.) 

gray-fly,  s.    [GRAYFLY.] 

gray-friars,  grey-friars,  s.  The  Franciscans 
(q.  v.). 

gray-geese,  s,  pi.  A  name  vulgarly  given  to 
large  field  stones,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

"  Biggin  a  dry-stane  dyke,  I  think,  wi'  the  grey-geese,  as 
they  ca*  thae  great  loose  stones."— Scoff:  Black  Dwarf, 
ch.  iv. 

gray-goods,  s.    [GRAY-COTTON.] 

gray-heads,  s.  pi.    Heads  of  gray-colored  oats, 
growing  among  others  that  are  not.  (Gall:  Encyc.) 
gray-hen,  s.    The  female  of  the  black-cock. 
*gray-hOOded,  a.    Gray ;  dusky. 
"  They  left  me,  then,  when  the  gray-hooded  even, 
Hose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoabus'  wain." 
Milton:  Comus,  188. 

gray-malkin,  s.    [GRIMALKIN.] 

gray-mare,  grey-mare, «.  A  cant  term  for  a 
wife;  from  the  proverb  " The  gray-mare  is  the  bet- 
ter horse,"  that  is  the  wife  is  master. 

"  The  vulgar  proverb,  that  the  grey-mare  is  the  better 
horse,  originated,  I  suspect,  in  the  preference  generally 

given  to  the  grey-mares  of  Flanders  over  the  finest  coach 
orses  of  £ngland." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

gray-owl,  grey-owl, «. 

Ornith.:  The  same  as  the  tawny  owl,  Syrnium 
stridula. 

gray-peas,  s.  pi.    Common  peas  in  a  dried  state. 
'gray,  v.  i.  &  t.    [GRAY,  «.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  gray  or  white. 

"All  grays  the  gres,  that  grene  watz  ere." 

Gawaine,  626. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  gray. 

"  Thou  hast  gray'd  a  thousand." 

Shirley:  Bird  in  a  Cage,  v. 

gray  -back,  s.    [Eng.  gray,  and  back.'] 
Zoology : 

1.  A  large  whale,  plentiful  off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

2.  Tbe  body  louse. 

3.  Tho  redbreasted  sandpiper, 
gray  -fly,  «.    [Eng.  gray,  and/j/.] 

Entom.:  A  species  of  CEstrus,  called  also  the 
trumpet-fly  (q.  v.). 

"  What  time  the  grayfly  winds  her  sultry  horn." 

Milton:  Lycidas,  28. 

gray  -hound,  s.    [GREYHOUND.] 


grazing 

gray'-wack-e,  s.    [GREYWACKE.] 

gray  -we th-Sr,  s.    [GBEYWETHER.] 

graze  (l),  *grage,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
According  to  Skeat  coined  from  rase  =  to  scrape 
slightly,  with  some  confusion  with  grate,  v. ;  accord- 
ing to  others  connected  with  graze  (2).  Cf.  graze 
(2),  A.  II.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  touch  or  rub  slightly  in  passing ;  to 
brush  the  surface  lightly. 

"  It  merely  tore  his  coat,  grazed  his  shoulder,  and  drew 
two  or  three  ounces  of  blood." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvi. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  touch  lightly  in  passing;  to  brush. 
"  Mark  then  a  bounding  valor  in  our  English, 

That  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullets  grazing, 
Breaks  out."  Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

graze  (2),  *gras-en,  *gres-yn,  v.  i.  &  t.  JFrom 
grass  (q.  v.).  O.  H.  Ger.  gagrastin;  M.  H.  Ger. 
grasen;  Dut.  grazen ;  Ger.  grasen.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  eat  grass ;  to  feed  on  grass  or  growing  herb- 
age. 

"  The  greatest  of  my  pride  is  to  see  my  ewes  graze,  and 
my  lambs  suck." — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  supply  or  furnish  grass  for  grazing. 

"  The  ground  continueth  the  wet,  whereby  it  will  never 
graze  to  purpose  that  year." — Bacon. 

*3.  To  feed  in  any  way ;  to  browse. 

"Grazing  at  large  in  meadows  submarine." 

Cowper:  To  the  Memory  of  the  Halibut. 
*II.  Fig. :  To  move  along  devouring,  as  spreading 
fire. 

"As  every  state  lay  next  to  the  other  that  was  oppressed, 
so  the  fire  perpetually  grazed.*' — Bacon. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  supply  with  grass  or  pasture ;  to  find  pasture 
for. 

"They  feede  and  graze  theyr  cattele  wandering  through 
the  deserts  and  wylde  forests." — Goldyng:  Justine,  bk.  i. 

*2.  To  tend  while  grazing. 

"Jacob  grazed  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  oj    Venice,  i.  8. 

*3.  To  feed  on;  to  eat,  as  growing  herbage;  to 
browse. 

"  He  gave  my  kine  to  graze  the  flowery  plain." 

Dryden:   Virgil:  Eel.  i.  1L 

grazed),*.    [GRAZE  (!),«.] 

1.  The  act  of  grazing  or  touching  lightly ;  a  light 
or  slight  touch  or  rub  in  passing. 

2.  A  slight  mark  or  cut  made  by  an  object  touch' 
ing  in  passing. 

graze  (2),  s.  [GRAZE  (2),  v.]  The  act  of  grazing 
or  feeding  upon  grass. 

graz'-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  graze  (2) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  animal  that  grazes  or  reeds  on 
grass. 


gray  -Ish,  grey  -Ish,  *gra-ish,  a.  [Eng.  gray, 
grey;  -is/i.]  Somewhat  gray  in  color. 

"A  globe-like  head,  a  geld-like  haire, 
A  forehead  smooth  and  hie, 
On  either  side  did  shine  a  graish  eie." 

Warner:  Albions  England,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  20. 

gray  -lag,  gray  -lagg,  s.  [Eng.  gray,  second 
element  doubtful;  cf.  A.  S.  lagu="wa.tei,  the  sea,  a 
lake,  or  Ital.  lago=a.  lake.] 

Ornith. :  Anserferus,  believed  to  be  the  origin  of 
the  domestic  goose. 

grayle,  s.    [GBAIL.] 

gray  -ling,  a.  &  s.  [English  gray;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  a  dull  brown  or  gray  color.     (See 
the  compound.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  fresh-water  fish,  Thymallusvulyaris, 
one  of  the  Salmonidee.     It  is  common  in  several 
streams  in  Michigan. 

2.  Entom.:  [GRAYLING-BUTTERFLY.] 

grayling-butterfly,  s. 

Entom. :  A  butterfly,  Hipparchia  nrSatyrussemele. 
Its  general  color  is  dull  brown  above,  fulvous  be- 
neath, with  dark  spots. 

gray-l?,  grey'-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  gray,  grey;  -ly.~] 
In  a  gray  color;  with  a  gray  tinge.  (Keats:  En- 
dymion,  i.  231.) 

gray'-mlll,  gray'-mll-let,  s.   [GROMWELL.] 

gray '-ness,  grSy  -ness,  «.  [Eng.  gray,  grey; 
•ness.  J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gray. 

gray  -stone,  s.    [GREYSTONE.] 


2.  Ch.  Hist.:  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  word 

en,  given  by  Soz 
of  an  order  of  monks  which  arose  in  the  fifth  cent- 


oi  =  herdsmen,  given  by  Sozomen  as  the  name 


nry  in  Mesopotamia,  and  spread  to  Palestine. 
They  are  said  to  have  fed  on  herbs,  and  gone  about 
almost  in  a  state  of  nudity.  (Townsend.) 

gra  -zier  (zier  as  zhur),  *gras-ier,  s.  [Eng. 
graze  (2) ;  -er.]  One  who  grazes  or  pastures  cattle ', 
one  who  raises  f.nd  deals  in  cattle. 

"  The  inhabitants  be  rather  for  the  most  parte  grasterf 
then  ploughmen."—  Stow:  Description  of  England,  p.  2. 

*gra  -zier-lf  (zier  as  zhiir),  adv.  [Eng.  gro 
zier;  -ly."\  Relating  to  or  like  a  grazier. 

graz-Ing  (l),  *gras'-Ing,  pr.par.,adj.&subat. 
[GRAZE  (!),«.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <6  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst.:  The   act  of  touching  or  rubbing 
lightly  in  passing ;  a  graze. 

"  With  the  grastng  of  a  bullet  upon  the  face  of  one."— 
Ludlow:  Memoirs,  i.  51. 

grazing-angle,  s. 

Fort.:  The  angle,  of  10°  or  less,  of  a  glacis,  at 
which  a  shot  will  not  penetrate,  but  will  glance 
from  the  surface. 

grazing-flre,  s. 

Fort. :  A  fire  when  the  trajectory  is  low,  and  tho 
projectile  strikes  the  object,  whether  vertical  or 
horizontal,  at  a  grazing  angle.  Used  in  howitzer 
batteries  in  the  third  parallel,  to  enfilade  the  cov- 
ered way ;  ricochet  fire. 

graz-Ing  (2) ,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GBAZE  (2),  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  feeding  on  grass  or  growing  herbage. 

2.  A  pasture,  a  grazmg-ground. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     cliin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (his;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenoplion,     e?ist.    ph  =  £ 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


grazioso 


gra-Zi-6  -SO  (z  as  ts),  adv.    [Ital.] 

Max. :  A  sign  or  direction  that  the  notes  or  pas- 

pretoed  must  ta  Pla3' 
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*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Fat,  corpulent,  bulky. 


great-hearted 


22.  Burdensome,  grievous,  unfair. 

"  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  th 


a,  is  it  ti 


*gre,  *gree,  s.  (.O.  Fr.  or*?,  gre;  Fr.  or£,  from 
Lat.  gratuin,  neut.  sing,  of  19raftts=pleasing;  Ital. 
grato.)  That  which  is  pleasing ;  will,  pleasure,  sat- 


*(2) Gross,  indelicate,  indecent,  obscene. 


"Chaste  cells,  when  greasy  Aretine 
For  his  rank  fico,  is  surnamed  sublime." 

Marston:  Scourge  of  Villainy. 
II.  Technically: 


isf  action. 

"Leneme  thy  grace,  for  to  go  at  thi  gre." 

•*r«    *r,la  f^"-^"»- P"ems:  Patienee,^.          l.Farr.:  Affected  with  the  disease  called  grease ; 

*gre -a-Dle,  a.     [Mid.  Eug.  gre;  -able.}    Agree-    as,  The  legs  of  a  horse  are  greasy. 
able,  willing,  ready.  2.  Bot. :  Having  a  surface  which  feels  as  if  it  was 

grease,  *grece,  «grese,  *grees,  *gresse,  subst.    ereasy,  though  not  so  in  reality. 

IO.  Fr.gresse,graisse;  FT.graisse,  from  O.  Fi.gras,       great,  *greate,  *gret,  *grete,  *grat,  *grit,  o. 
eras ;  .Lat.   crassus  =  thick,  fat ;   Sp.  grasa ;   Port.     • 
yraxa ;  Ital.  grasso.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Animal  fat  in  a  soft  state;  the 
oily  or  unctuous  part  of  animal  matter  of  any  kind, 
as  tallow,  lard,  &c. ;  especially  the  fatty  matter  of 
land  animals,  as  distinguished  from  the  oily  matter 
of  marine  animals. 


"  Especially  swine's  grease,  which  in  old  time  they  used 
with  great  ceremonie  in  religion."— P.  Holland.-  Plinie, 
bk.  xxviii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Min.:   A  term  used  in  relation  to  luster;  fat 
quartz  has  a  greasy  luster. 

3.  Farriery:  A  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the 


legs  of  a  horse,  attended  with  the  secretion  of  oily    Tale  "/  Meiibeus. 


o  —  —  —  -,  ""*•,          e**"*>          Bio"°l          O***"!          6**",      u. 

&  s.     [A.  S.  gredt:   O.  S.  grot;   cogn.  with  But. 
groot;  Ger.  gross;  O.  H.  Ger.  grdz.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Large  in  bulk  or  size ;  big. 

"  The  man  to  whom  the  great  dog  belonged."— Bunyan: 
Pilgrim  s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Large  in  number ;  numerous. 

"Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  came,  and  with  him  a  great 
multitude  with  swords  and  staves."— .Vatt.  xxvi.  47. 

3.  Large  in  amount,  extent,  or  value. 

"  By  money  and  by  having  grete  possessions." — Chaucer: 


matter  and  cracks  in  the  skin. 

grease-box, 

Kail.  Eng.:  The   receptacle  over   an  axle  arm, 
which  contains  the  lubricating  material. 

grease-cock,  s. 

Mach.:  A  faucet  by  which  oil  is  admitted  to  a 

tournal-box,  or  other    part  requiring  lubricating, 
tia  used  on  the  cylinder  cover  for  lubricating  the 
piston  without  permitting  the  escape  of  steam  or 


4.  Large  in  extent  or  surface;  wide,  extended, 
extensive. 

ill  town  a  great  city." — Bacon: 
'ness  of  Kingdoms. 

5.  Large,  extensive,  or  considerable  in    degree; 
beyond  the  common. 

"But,  after  all,  it  is  wit] 


areat  parts-  "  with  »«"< 


, 


Itach. :  A  cup  attached  to  a  part  requiring  lubri-    while  t  "come  '—• 
cation,  and  from  which  it  is  supplied  with  oil. 

grease-pot  s.  An  iron  pot,  the  thii 
in  which  iron  plates  are  tinned.    [Ti> 

grease-wood,  s. 

Bot.:  A  stunted  shrub  of  the  spinach  family; 
found  in  large  quantities  from  Missouri  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

greage,  *gres-yn,  v.  t.    [GREASE,  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 


or  dura- 


of  thy  servant's  house  for  a  great 
n.  vii.  19. 


23.  Denoting  a  step  of  ascending  or  descending 
consanguinity;  as.  si-eaf-grandfather,  the  father  of 
a  grandfather;  0rea(-grandson,  the  son  of  a  «rand- 
son,  and  so  on. 

"I  dare  not  yet  affirm  for  the  antiquity  of  our  language, 
that  our  great-great^treat  grandsire's  tongue  came  out  of 
Persia."—  Camden:  Xtmatns. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Greatly,  very  much. 

"  'Tis  great  like  he  will." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  11.,  iii.  1. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  mass,  the  bulk,  the  gross. 

"To  let  out  thy  harvest  by  great  or  by  day." 

Taster:  Husbandry;  Anytr.it. 

2.  PI.,  with  the  definite  article:    Powerful,  influ- 
ential, rich,  and  distinguished. 

"  Beneath  the  good  how  far — but  far  above  the  yrriif." 
Gray:  Progress  ••/  Poesy. 

3.  PI.:   The    great-go,    or   final  examination   at 
Oxford  for  a  degree.    [Go,  s.,  r.] 

"Both  smalls  and  greats  are  sufficiently  distant  to  be 
altogether  ignored,  if  we  are  that  way  inclined."— r. 
Hughes:  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  i. 

U  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  great, 
large,  and  big:  "Large  is  properly  applied  tc- 
space,  extent,  and  quantity ;  big  denotes  great  as  to 
expansion  or  capacity.  A  house,  a  room,  a  heap,  a 
pile,  an  army,  &c.,  is  great  or  large ;  an  animal  or  a 
mountain  is  great  or  big.  Great  is  used  generally 
in  the  improper  sense;  large  and  tig  are  used  only 


(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  great,  grand, 


fu?  j"!!1  _su.P?ri°J  to  great;  but  the  former  marks 

designates 


U  \V1U1U11.  r.      I,*  ,  j        »     ,  .  TV"         jT f"*        .     iv    </rcu.l,     uub  Lllw    ton 

.,          .        .  "•  Marvelous,  wonderful,  extraordinary,  surpris-  tne  dimension  of  greatness,  the  latter 

ira  in  the  series    ing,  remarkable.  that  of  height."    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

"  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great."— Psalm  cxi  12.  ILfli  BV  ttle  Qreat  •'  1°  the  gross  ;  by  th 

8.  Venprnhlo  nH^rohio  ,,«f,,i  (t)  Greatest  common  measure:    [MEAb 


-      - 
1.  Lit. :  To  smear  or  anoint  with  grease  or  fatty    illustrious. 


8.  Venerable,  adorable,  awful. 

"  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised."—!  Cftron. 

.  9.  High  in  rank  or  position ;  distinguished ;  hold- 
ing an  eminent  position  in  respect  of  rank,  position, 
mental  endowments  or  requirements;  eminent; 


matter. 

"  They  rub  soot  over  the  greased  parts,  especially  their 
faces,  which  adds  to  their  natural  beauty  as  painting 
does  in  Europe." — Dumpier:  Voyage  (an.  1691). 

*2.  Fig. :  To  bribe ;  to  corrupt  or  influence  with 
presents. 

"  Every  gaping  heir 
Would  gladly  grease  the  rich  old  bachelor." 

Driiden:  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

II.  Farriery.:  To  affect  with  the  disease  called 
grease. 

IT  To  grease  in  the  hand  or  fist :  To  bribe. 

"He  betrayed  Scythopolis,  having  been  well  greased  in 
the  fist  for  his  paines." — I'sher:  Annals  (an.  3895;. 

greas.-er,  s.    [Eng.  greas(e) ;  -er.~] 

whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the'wheels  of  loco- 
motives, carriages,  wagons,  &c.,  are  properly  sup- 
plied with  lubricants. 

2.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a  Mexican. 

greag'-I-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  greasy ;  -ly.~\ 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  greasy  manner  or  state. 

"He  hath  followed  your  Court  ...  as  faithfully  as 
your  spits  and  dripping-pans  have  done,  and  almost  as 
greasily." — Beaum.  <t  Flet.:  Woman-Hater,  i.  1. 

*2.  Fig. :  Nastily,  foully,  indelicately,  obscenely. 
"You  talk  greasily;  your  life's  grown  foul." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  1. 

[Eng.  greasy ;  -ness.] 


"He  had  been  too  great  to  sink  into  littleness  without 
l  struggle." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

10.  In  a  bad  sense,  notorious ;  as,  a  great  liar. 

11.  Important ;  weighty ;  involving  important  in- 
terests or  consequences ;  serious. 

"And  though  this  be  a  great  truth,  if  it  be  impartially 
considered,  yet  it  ia  also  a  great  paradox."— Tillolsott. 

12.  Chief,  principal. 

"  Our  great  enemy 

All  incorruptible  would  on  his  throne 
Sit  unpolluted."  Mttton:  P.  L.,  ii.  137. 

13.  Of  elevated  sentiments;  generous ,  noble,  mag- 
nanimous. 

"In  her  every  thing  was  goodly  and  stately;  yet  so,  that 
it  might  seem  that  great  mindedness  was  but  the  ancient 

14.  Wonderful,  sublime. 

"The  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  showed 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair, 
Answering  his  great  idea."— .Villon:  P.  L.,  vil.  567. 

15.  Opulent,  magnificent,  sumptuous. 

"  Not  Babylon, 

Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
Equaled."  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  718. 

16.  Sumptuous,  expensive,  costly  ;  on  an  extensive 
scale :  as,  a  great  feast. 

17.  Swelling,  proud,  haughty;  exhibiting  pride  or 
haughtiness. 

"  Solyman  perceived  that  Vienna  was  not  to  be  won  with 


....  — ^  — „- »•«««  ,by  the  bulk, 

If)  Greatest  common  measure : 

great-anteater,  s. 

Zo6l.:  Myrmecophaga  jubata. 

great-armadillo,  s. 

ZoOL:  Dasypus  gigas. 

great-bear,  s. 

Astron. :  The  constellation  known  as  Ursa  major. 

•great-bellied,  a.    Far  advanced  in  pregnancy. 

"  GreatJ>ellied  women 
That  had  not  half  a  week  to  go." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  t'TII.,  iv.  1. 

great-burnet,  «. 

Bot  :  The  genus  Sanguisorba. 

great-cattle,  s.pl. 

Eng.  Law:  All  manner  of  cattle  except  sheep  and 
yearlings.  ( Wharton.*) 

Great  Charter,  «.    [MAGNA  CHAETA.] 

great-circle,  s.    [CIRCLE.] 

Great-circle  sailing : 

Kaut.:  A  system  of  navigation  first  introduced  by 
Mr.  John  Towson  of  navigating  a  ship  upon  the 
principle  that  the  nearest  path  between  any  two- 
places  upon  a  globe  is  by  the  great  circle  drawn 
upon  it  between  them ;  the  nearest  course  between 
two  places  on  a  sphere. 

great-coat, «.    An  overcoat,  a  top-coat, 
great-eared,  a.    Having  large  ears. 
Great-eared  leaf-bat:  [MACKOTUS.] 
Great-eared  tribes : 


-  A  name  sometimes  employed  to  desig- 
nate   savage    races   who   disfigure   themselves  by 


won  w 

.  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  greasy  ;  oili-    words,  nor  the  defendants  to  be  discouraged  with  great    case  the  lohns 

loa"-- 


ness,  unctuousness. 

"  Upon  the  most  of  these  stones,  after  they  are  cut,  there 
——-—  "1-ways,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  greasiness  or  UHCIU- 


18.  Pregnant. 


«...  „/  ,».  ru 


loops;  but  the  savages  by   no  means  anbm«. 
description   of    Pliny's   Panqtii    (2V.    H.,   iv.   27), 


•2.  Fig.  :  Grossness,  obscenity,  indelicacy. 
grea§  '-f  ,  *grles-le,  a.    [Eng.  greas(e)  ;  -». 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally: 


"From  following  the  ewes  great  with  young."— Psalm  "  whose  ears  were  large  enough  to  be  used  for  cover- 
ing their  bodies."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  name 
Oregon  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  Spanisli  Orejones 
(Big-ears),  a  nickname  jocularly  conferred  on  the 
inhabitants  from  their  practice  of  enlarging  the 
lobes  of  their  ears.  ( Tijlor.) 


Ixxviii.  71. 

•19.  Teeming,  swollen,  swelling. 
"  My  heart  is  great,  but  it  must  break  with  silence." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 


.  . 

(1)  Composed  or  consisting  of  grease  ;  oily,  fat,    loq.) 


20.  Familiar,  intimate,  closely  acquainted.  (Col- 


Essays;    Of  Followers  and 


great-go,  s. 

Univ. :  The  same  as  GEEATS.    [GREAT,  C.  3.] 

great-gun,  s.   [Gus.] 

great-hearted,   a.     High-spirited,  undejected, 
brave. 


1  or  daubed  with  grease.  man  immedTately:  will  «lk  n, 

"His  griesie  lockes  long  growen  nnd  unbound."  so  great  with  them."— Bacon  • 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  I.  U.  85.  Friends. 

(3)  Like  grease  or  oil ;  smooth,  oily.  21.  Hard,  difficult. 

MBy  this  means  contract  a  rancid  offensive  smell,  and  a  "  It  is  no  great  matter  to  1 

greasy  nastiness." — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii.  ured  and  meek  persons." Tay 

file,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine     pit     sire     sir 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite.     cBr,    r41e,    full;     try,     Syrian.  '  as,     02  =  e;' 


great-lakes 

great-lakes,  s.  pi.    The  name  given  to  that 
chain  of  lakes  lying  on  the  northern  borders  of  the 
United  States.  They  include  lakes  Superior,  Michi- 
gan, Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario, 
great  macaw-tree,  .-•. 
Bot. :  Cocos  or  Acrocomia  fusiformis. 
•great-master,  s.    The  same  as  GRAND-MASTER 
(q.v.). 

"  With  reverence 
To  our  Great-master  and  this  consistory." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  8. 

great-organ,  s. 

Music :  One  (and  the  most  important)  of  the  three 
organs  which  are  most  usually  associated  in  large 
combined  organs.  They  are  the  great-organ,  the 
choir-organ,  and  the  swell ;  to  which  may  bo  added 
the  pedal-organ  or  foot-keys  for  acting  on  the  larger 
pipes.  The  key-board  of  the  groat-organ  contains 
the  principal  keys,  and  has  the  middle  position,  the 
swell  having  the  next  highest  row  and  the  choir 
the  lowest.  [ORGAN.] 

great  powers,  s.  pi.  In  modern  diplomacy  the 
term  has  reference  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Russia  and  Italy. 

great-primer,  s. 

Print. :  A  type  four  sizes  larger  than  long-primer 
(q.Y.). 

great-seal,  s.    [SEAL.] 

great  sympathetic-nerve,  «.    [SYMPATHETIC.] 

great-tithes,  s.  pi.    [TITHE.] 

great  white-owl,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Nyctea. 

*great,  *grete,  v.  i.  &  t.    [GREAT,  a.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  great  or  big ;  to  grow 
large,  to  swell. 

"  Hys  wombe  bigan  to  grete." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  68. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  great ;  to  aggrandize. 

"Plotting  to  great  himself." 

Sylvester:  The  Lave,  637. 

•great  -en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  gredtian;  O.  H.  Ger. 
grozen.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  great,  to  enlarge,  to  magnify, 
to  aggrandize. 

"That  the  House  of  Austria  .  .  .  should  be  greatened 
by  the  addition  of  England." — Camden:  Elizabeth  (an. 
1660). 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  great  or  greater;  to  in- 
«rease. 

"Beingcommitted  against  an  infinite  majesty,  it  [sin] 
greatcns,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  an  infinite  demerit." 
—South.:  Sermons,  vol.  at.,  ser.  10. 

great '-I?,  *grat-liche,  *greet-li,  *grete-ly, 
*gret-liche,  adv.  .[Eng.  great;  -ly.] 

1.  In  or  to  a  great  degree  or  manner ;  much. 

"Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care  not." 

Shakesp..-  Richard  II.,  v.  2. 

2.  In  a  noble  or  illustrious  manner ;  nobly,  illus- 
triously. 

3.  In  a  magnanimous  or  high-minded   manner; 
nobly,  generously. 

"  Where  are  these  bold  intrepid  sons  of  war, 
That  greatly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  foeY" 

Addison:  Cato,  iii.  2. 

4.  In  a  sublime  or  noble  manner ;  sublimely. 

"  So  God  has  greatly  purposed." 

Cousper:  Task,  vi.  820. 

great  -ness,  *grete-nesse,  *gret-nes,  *greet- 
nesse,  *gret-nesse,  *gret-nis.  s.  [A.  S.  great- 
ness,] The  quality  or  state  of  being  great ;  as, 

1.  Largeness  in  bulk  or  size ;  bigness. 

"  Goodly  rivers  (that  have  made  their  graves, 
And  buried  both  their  names,  and  all  their  good, 
Within  his  greatness,  to  augment  his  waves)." 

Daniel.-  Barons'  Wars,  bk.il. 

2.  Largeness  in  number. 

3.  Largeness  in  amount,  extent,  or  value. 

4.  Largeness  in  extent  or  surface. 

5.  Largeness  in  degree ;  high  degree,  extent. 

"In  the  greatness  of  his  folly  he  shall  go  astray." — 
Proverbs  v.  23. 

6.  Marvelous  or  wonderful  nature ;  marvelousness. 

7.  Awfulness. 

8.  High  rank   or   place;   elevation,   distinction, 
dignity,  eminence,  power. 

"Our  greatness  will  appear 
Then  most  conspicuous."         Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  257. 

9.  Importance,  seriousness. 

10.  Wonderful  nature   or  character;   sublimity, 
grandeur. 

11.  Sweliingpride ;  affected  state ;  haughtiness. 

12.  Nobility  of  mind  or  sentiment;  magnanimity. 
"Greatness  of  soul  is  more  necessary  to  make  a  great 

man,  than  the  favor  of  a  monarch." — Knox:  Letters  to  a 
Young  Nobleman,  Let.  42. 
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13.  Force,  intensity,  power ;  as,  the  greatness  of 
sound,  of  force,  of  passion,  &c. 

•14.  A  title  of  dignity.  Its  equivalent  is  still  used 
in  France  when  speaking  of  bishops. 

"Nay,  mighty  Soldan,  did  yonr  greatness  see 
The  frowning  looks  of  mighty  TiLiuburlaine    .    .    . 
It  might  amaze  your  royal  majesty." 

Marlotce:  Tamburlaine,  iv.  1. 

*greave,  *grafe,  *greyve,  s.  [A.  S.  gere/a;  Dan. 
greve ;  O.  Fris.  yreva -;  Icel.  greiji;  Sw.  gerfve.]  A 
steward,  a  reeve,  a  grieve. 

greaves.  (1),  s.  [Fr.  graves,  from  O.  Fr.  grew  = 
the  shin.  I  Armor  for  the  legs  made  of  metal,  and 
lined  with  some  soft  material.  They  were  fastened 
with  straps  and  ankle-rings,  and  were  richly  orna- 
mented and  embossed. 

"  The  greaves  below  his  knee  that  wound, 
With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and  bound." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Ahydos,  ii.  9. 

greaveEf  (2),  s.  [Of  Scandinavian  origin :  cf.  Sw. 
dial,  grevar  =  greaves  ;  Low  Ger.  greven  =  greaves ; 
Ger.  griebe=the  fibrous  remains  left  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  lard.  (Skeat.)]  The sedimentor  insoluble 
parts  of  tallow  gathered  from  the  melting  pots  and 
made  up  into  cakes  for  dog's  food. 

gre  be,  s.  [Fr.  grebe,  from  Bret,  or  Arm.  fcrtfe=a 
comb;  kribel,  kribcn=a  crest;  Wei.  crifc=a  comb,  a 
crest;  cribell  —  a  cock's  comb.  So  named  because 
one  of  the  species  is  crested.] 

Ornith,.:  Podiceps,  a  genus  of  Colymbidee  (Div- 
ers). It  consists  of  taUless  birds  with  large  fim- 
briatious  on  their  toes,  which  act  as  webs.  It  is 
found  in  lakes  and  fish  ponds.  There  are  many 
species.  The  fur  of  the  grebe  is  used  for  making 
muffs,  ladies'  collars,  &c. 

Gre  ~9ian,  a.&s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Greece. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  native  of  Greece. 

2.  One  who  spoke  Greek ;  one  who  adopted  Greek 
manners  or  habits.    [HELLENIST.] 

"  There  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Orecians  against  the 
Hebrews." — Acts  vi.  1. 

3.  One  who  is  versed  in  or  studies  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. 

EMINENT  GRECIANS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 


Homer  flourished 
B. 

D.  962-927 
850 
672 
559 
625-456 
443 
522-139 
427 
480-406 
495-405 
470-104 
443-359 
429-347 
436-338 
8H4-322 
382-322 
821 
889-S14 

Theocritus    B. 
Epicurus  
Theophrastus  .  . 
Archimedes  
Polybius  
Diodoru»..B.  C.  5C 
Strabo  A. 
Dionysius    Hal- 
icarnassus...  . 

C.        272 

842-270 
287 
287-212 
207-122 
I—  A.  D.  13 
D.          10 

30 
96 
118 
147 
148 
194 
120-200 
204 
273 
331-363 

Hesiod 

Anacreon  
/Ksr  h  y  ]  us  
Herodotus  
Pindar  
Aristophanes.  .  . 
Euripides  
Sophocles  
Thucydides  
Xenophon  
Plato       

Epictetus  

Atheneeus  

Herodian  
Longinus  
Julian,  emperor 

Demosthenes  .  .  . 
Menander  

Grecian  architecture,  s.  The  styles  of  archi- 
tecture which  prevailed  in  Greece  and  its  colonies 
up  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Romans. 
The  oldest  examples  which  now  remain  belong  to 
that  type  which  is  known  under  the  name  Cyclo- 
pean. [CYCLOPEAN.]  Our  earliest  information 
respecting  the  architecture  of  Greece  is  gained  from 
the  poems  of  Homer.  From  him  we  learn  that  the 
palace  was  surrounded  by  Cyclopean  walla,  and 
had  an  outer  and  an  inner  court,  the  latter  being 
surrounded  by  porticoes  and  chambers.  This  led  to 
a  large  columnar  hall  for  festive  purposes.  The 
chambers  for  the  family  and  women  were  behind. 
Treasure-houses  often  existed  in  connection  with 
the  palaces,  for  the  preservation  of  valuables.  In 
plan  these  treasure-houses  wore  circular,  and  the 
covering  was  dome-shaped.  Of  all  that  remain  to 
this  day,  that  of  Atreus,  at  Mycenae,  is  the  most 
remarkable.  The  earliest  style  of  regular  archi- 
tecture was  that  known  as  Doric  [DoEic],  which  is 
characterized  by  simplicity  and  strength.  The 
oldest  example  of  it  is  a  temple  at  Corinth.  The 
Ionic  order  of  architecture  arose  much  about  the 
same  time,  i.  e.,  about  600  B.  C.  [IONIC.]  Its 
characteristic  features  are  grace  and  delicacy. 
To  it  belonged  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 
the  Corinthian  order  began  to  come  into  use. 
It  differs  little  from  the  Ionic  except  in  greater 
lightness  and  increased  richness  of  decoration. 
In  spite  of  all  differences  of  form  and  character 
of  the  details,  the  entire  structure  in  their  orders 
rests  on  the  same  principles.  The  use  of  the  column 
is  the  great  characteristic  of  all,  and  the  differences 
between  the  three  orders  is  most  clearly  perceptible 
in  its  treatment.  The  arch  was  never  used  in  Gre- 
cian architecture. 


greedy 

Grecian-fire,  s.    [GREEK-FIRE.] 

*Gre  -9ian-lze,  r.  i.  [Eng.  Grecian;  -ize.]  To 
speak  the  Greek  language. 

*Gre  -§Ifm,  s.  [Lat.  Grcecismiw,  from  Grcecus; 
Gr.  f/rrt/Am'^Greek  ;  Fr.  yr$cisint>.\  An  idiom  or 
peculiarity  of  the  Greek  language. 

"Lofty  thoughts  .  .  .  clothed  with  admirable  Gre- 
ci'sms." — Dryden:  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 

*Gre  -$lze,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  Grmcisso,  from  Gr. 
Graikizo,  from  (?ratfros=Greek;  Fr.  Greciser;  Sp. 
Grecisar.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  speak  the  Greek  language. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  render  Grecian. 

2.  To  translate  into  Greek. 

grecque  (quo  as  k),  s.    [Fr.=frotwork.j 

1.  An  apparatus  placed  in  coffee-pots  for  holding 
the  coffee-grounds.    The  bottom  is  perforated  with 
minute  holes,  and  hot  water  being  poured  upon 
the  coffee  placed  in  it  carries  through  with  it  the 
strength   and   aroma   of   the   coffee  without  the 
grounds. 

2.  A  coffee-pot  having  provided  such  an   appa- 
ratus. 

*gred-lre,  s.  [A  form  of  oredi'Z=griddle,  by 
change  of  I  into  r.J  A  gridiron  (q.  v.). 

*gree  (1),  *gre,  «.  [Fr.  sr£=pleasure,  from  Lat. 
gratum,  neut.  sing,  of  flrrat«s=ploasing.] 

1.  Pleasure,  satisfaction,  goodwill. 

"My  spirit    .    .    .    receyve  in  gre." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  iv.  292. 

2.  Satisfaction  for  an  offense  or  injury  done. 

"  To  Josepe  he  made  is  ffrc." — Kindhert  Jtsu,  1,428. 

*gree  (2),  *grece,  *greece,  *grees,  *grlce, 
•gresse,  *grle,  *grize,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gre ;  Lat.  rinultn 
=  a  step;  gradior=to  walk.]  [GRADE.] 

1.  A  step. 

2.  A  degree  or  measurement. 

3.  A  degree  or  step  in  consanguinity. 

4.  A  step  or  gradation  in  an  argument  or  climax. 

5.  Preeminence,  superiority. 

IT  To  bear  or  win  the  gree :  To  carry  off  the  prrae ; 
to  have  the  victory. 

gree,  v.  i.  &  t,    [Fr.  greer;  GREF.  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  agree,  to  consent. 

2.  To  live  in  amity ;  to  agree  together. 

"'And  they're  just  neighbor-like,' replied  tho  cove- 
nanter; 'and  nae  wonder  they  gree  sae  weel.' " — Soolt: 
Waverley,  cli.  xx.xvi. 

B.  Trans.:  To  reconcile  parties  at  variance. 
*gree -an$e,    s.     [GREE,  v.}     Agreement,   con- 
cord. 

greed,  *grede,  s.  [From  the  adj.  greedy  (q.  v.) ; 
cf.  Icel.  grddfir;  Goth.  yredus  =  hunger ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
0rtt] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  An  eager  desire  or  longing;  greediness;  espe- 
cially avarice  or  covetousness. 

*2.  A  greedy  fellow. 

II.  Dot.  (pi.) :  A   popular   name   for    the  genus 
Potamogeton. 

*greed,  v.  t.    [GREED,  s.]    To  covet. 

greed  I-ly\  *gred-i-liche,  *gred-e-ly,  *gred- 
liclie,  adv.  [A.  S.  grddiglice ;  Icel.  gradhigliga.] 
In  a  greedy  manner;  voraciously,  ravenously, 
eagerly ;  with  eagerness  or  greediness. 

"The  hog  greedily  devours  many  things  rejected  by 
every  other  useful  animal." — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

greed  -I-ness,  *gred-i-nesse,  *greed-l-nesse, 
s.  [A.  S. grcedigness,  from  orifejj'g=greedy  (q.v.).j 
The  quality  of  Deing  greedy;  an  eager  longing  or 
desire ;  ravenousness,  avidity,  greed. 

"The  greedinense  of  glorye,  and  the  vnsaciable  desire 
of  fame."— Brende.-  Quintus  Curtitis,  to.  257. 

greed -y,  *gred-l,  *gred-le,  *gred-y,  a.    [A.S. 


gridhnu,  griddhin,  from  gridh=to  bo  greedy.] 

1.  Have  a  keen  or  eager  desire  for  food  or  drink  ; 
very  hungry  ;  voracious,  ravenous. 

"Be  not  unsatiable  in  any  dainty  thing,  nor  too  greedy 
upon  meats." — Ecclus.  xxxvii.  29. 

2.  Having  an  eager  or  ardent  desire  for  anything ; 
eager  to  obtain. 

"He  was  greedy  of  wealth  and  honors,  corrupt  himself, 
and  a  corrupter  of  others." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  H. 

IT  Formerly  it  was  followed  by  to;  as,  greedy  to 
know,  greedy  to  kill. 

3.  Covetous,  avaricious,  grasping. 

"A  crowd  of  greedy  informers." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 


Mil,    btfy;     p6ut,    JiSwl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     c,hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    ag;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <fec.  =  bel,     del. 


greedy-gut 

greedy-gut,  greedy-guts,  «.  A  groedy  fellow, 
a  glutton. 

gree  -gree,  s.    [A  West  African  word.] 

Bot. :  The  ordeal  tree  of  Guiuea— Erythrophyllum 
puifteefM  . 

Greek,  Greeke,  a.  &.s.  [Lat.  Grcecus,  from  Gr. 
Graikoa;  Fr.  (tree.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Greece;  Grecian. 

B.  As  substatitii-e : 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Greece. 

" 1  prithee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from  me; 
There's  money  for  thee." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  it.  1. 

2.  The  language  spoken   by  the   inhabitants  of 
Greece. 

II.  Fig. :  A  knave,  a  cheat,  a  low  fellow.  (Slang.) 
"Without  a  confederate  the  now  fashionable  game  of 
baccarat  does  not  seem    to  offer  many  chances  for  the 
Orerk."— Saturday  Review,  Feb.  16,  1884,  p.  202. 

Greek  Church,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  o»  Ch.  Hist.:  The  Eastern  Church,  that 
of  the  old  Eastern  Empire,  which,  prior  to  the 
Turkish  conquest,  had  its  metropolis  at  Constanti- 
nople, as  distinguished  from  the  Western  Church, 
which  had  its  capital  at  Rome ;  the  church  of  the 
people  speaking  the  Greek  language  rather  than 
that  of  the  Greek  nation. 

1.  Church  Hist. :  That  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  would  first  disagree,  and  then  separate, 
was  insured  from  the  first  by  the  difference  in  their 
mental  constitution.    The  Greeks  were  notable  for 
intense  intellectual  acuteness,  which  they  used  to 
frame   hair-splitting    subtleties  of   doctrine.    The 
Romans,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  the  imperial 
instinct,  employed  the  new  faith  as  a  means  of 
building  up  again  a   world-embracing  dominion, 
with  the  "eternal  city"  as  its  capital.    The  first 
variance  between  the  East  and  the  West  arose  in 
the  second  century  regarding  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter.    The  disputes  which  succeeded  were  chiefly 
as  to  personal  dignity.     As  long  as  Rome  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  empire,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had 
indisputably  the  most  important  see  in  the  Church ; 
but  when,  on  May  11,  330,  Constantine  removed  the 
seat  of  government  to  Byzantium  (Constantinople), 
the  bishop  of  the  new  metropolis  became  a  formid- 
able rival  to  his  ecclesiastical  brother  at  Rome.    In 
the  second  General  Council,  that  of  Constantinople, 
A.  D.381,  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  was  allowed 
to  sit  next  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  by  the  28th  canon 
of  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  416,  he  was  per- 
mitted  to  enjoy    an    equal    rank.     In   588,  John, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,   assumed  the  title  of 
oecumenical  or  universal  bishop,  for  which  he  was 
denounced  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.    Disputes  in 
the  eighth  century  about   image-worship  widened 
the  breach,  as  did  the  continued  rejection  by  the 
Greek  Church  of  the  word  Filioque,  asserting  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  well 
as  from  the  Father,  introduced  by  the  second  Coun- 
cil of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381.    The  last  General 
Council  in  which  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  the 
West  were  united  was  the  Seventh,  or  Second  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  A.  D.  787.     The  feud  continued  through 
the  ninth  and  on  to  the  eleventh  century.    In  the 
thirteenth  an  effort  was  made  by  Michael  Paleeolo- 
gus  to  promote  a  reunion  of  the  two  great  churches 
at  the  Council  of   Florence,  but  all  was  in  vain. 
They  have  remained  separate  till  now.    Efforts  are 
said  to  be  on  foot  looking  to  the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches. 

2.  Doctrine  and  discipline :  The  Bible  as  now  inter- 

tradition is  the  rule  of  faith.    Regarding 


the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  Atonement, 
and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Greek  Church 
holds  tho  ordinary  faith  of  Christendom.  Regard- 
ing what  is  termed  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  East  holds  that  he  proceeded  from  the  Father 
only,  while  the  churches  of  the  West  believe  that  he 
did  so  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (Fifth  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles).  With  regard  to  the  decrees 
of  God,  the  Greek  tenets  are  what  would  now  be 
called  strongly  Armiuian.  Worship  of  a  superior 
or  of  an  inferior  kiud  is  rendered  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
to  saints  and  angels.  The  secular  clergy  are  en- 
joined to  marry  once,  and  with  a  virgin.  Images 
are  in  use.  The  communion  is  administered  even  to 
the  laity  in  both  kinds.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory 
is  not  accepted.  Baptism  is  by  immersion,  and  is 
followed  by  chrism  or  anointing.  The  government 
is  episcopal.  Excepting  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
Greek  Church  is  theiargest  Christian  organization, 
though  it  would  bo  only  the  third  if  the  several 
Protestant  Churches  were  united  into  one.  Its 
political  importance  arises  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  regarded  as  its 
earthly  head.  It  is  the  most  numerous  Christian 
body  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  has  a  patriarch  at 
Constantinople.  It  has  many  adherents  also  in  the 
heterogeneous  Austrian  empire.  The  Russian  em- 
peror Nicholas  delighted  to  call  it  "the  orthodox 
faith."  [ORTHODOX.] 
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Greek-fire,  s.  An  incendiary  composition  used 
in  the  early  times  by  tin-  Tartars,  and  afterward 
by  the  Greeks,  but  little  used  in  more  modern  times. 

Greek-kalends,  s.  pi.    [CALENDS.] 

Greek-nuts,  s.  pi.    Amygdalus  communis. 

Greek-valerian,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus Polemonium. 

greek,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  grain,  the  text- 
ure, or  particular  quality  of  one  stone  as  distin- 
guished from  another. 

"They  [the  stone  quarries]  consist  of  three  different 
kinds  of  stone,  one  of  a  bluish-black  color,  with  a  fine 
gree k,  capable  of  receiving  a  polish  like  marble." — P.  Car- 
nock:  Fife  Statist.  Ace.,  li.  483. 

•Greek-ess,  s.  [Eng.  Greek;  -ess.]  A  female 
Greek. 

•Greek  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  Greek;  -ish.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Greece ;  Greek. 

"Thou  should'st  not  beare  from  me  a  Greekish  member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressnre  made." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

•Greek -Ism,  s.  [Eug.  Greek;  -ism.]  A  Grecism 
(Q.  v.). 

•Greek  -ling,  *Greeke'-lIng,  s.  [Eng.  Greek, 
and  dimin.  suff.  -ling.}  A  little  or  unimportant 
Greek. 

"  Which  of  the  Greekelings  durst  ever  give  precepts  to 
Demosthenes?" — Ben  Jonson:  Discoveries. 

•gree  -ment,  *gre  -ment,  s.  [French  greer=to 
agree.]  Agreement,  consent. 

"Agamynon  by  grement  of  all  meuyt  unto  missam." 
Destruction  of  Troy,  9,384. 

green,  *grene,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  grene ;  O.  S.  groni ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  groen:  Icel.  grcenn;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
grOn;  Ger.  gran;  M.  H.  Ger.  gruene;  O.  H.  Ger. 
kruoni:  O.  Fris.  <7?-e'ne  =  green ;  Kuss.  zeiene=green- 
ness;  Gr.  chloros ;  Sansc.  /tart'=green,  yellow.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  color  resembling  that  of  grow- 
ing herbage ;   of  a  color  formed  by  compounding 
blue  and  yellow ;  verdant. 

"On  the  green  bank  I  sat  and  listened  long." 

Dryden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  132. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Flourishing,  fresh ;  full  of  life  and  vigor  like 
a  growing  plant ;  as,  a  green  old  age. 

(2)  New,  fresh,  recent;  as,  a  green  wound. 
"Though  of  Hamlet's  death  the  memory  be  green." 

Shakesp. .-  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

*(3)  Fresh,  unhealed. 

"A  man  that  Btudieth  revenge  keepeth  his  own  wounds 
green." — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Revenge. 

(4)  Not  dry;  containing  the  sap. 
"One  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel,  and,  like  green 
timber,  warp." — Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  8. 

*(5)  Not  roasted,  half  raw. 

"We  say  the  meat  is  green  when  it  is  half  roasted." — 
Watts:  Logic. 

(6)  Unripe,  immature ;  not  arrived  at  maturity ; 
as,  green  fruit. 

"If  you  would  fat  green  geese,  shut  them  up  when  they 
are  about  a  month  old." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

(7)  Immature  in  age  or  judgment;  inexperienced, 
young. 

"The  text  is  old,  the  orator  toogreen." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  806. 

(8)  Simple,  raw ;  easily  imposed  upon. 

"  'He  is  so  jolly  green,'  said  Charley." — IHckens:  Oliver 
Twist,  ch.  U. 

(9)  Of  a  greenish,  pale  color ;  pale,  sickly,  wan. 

"  Hath  it  slept  since? 

And  wakes  it  now  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did?"  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  I.  1. 

(10)  Fresh,  not  salted;  as,  green  fish. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

\.  The  color  of  growing  herbage ;  the  color  of  the 
solar  spectrum  between  blue  and  yellow;  a  second- 
ary color  composed  of  the  primaries  blue  and  yellow 
in  different  proportions. 

"The  thick  young  grass  arose  in  fresher  green." 

Dryden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  67. 

2.  A  grassy  plot  or  plain ;  a  piece  of  ground  cov- 
ered with  verdant  herbage ;  as,  a  village  green. 

"Lordes,  beholdeth  than  amere)   younder  out  on  the 
grene."  Sir  Ferumbras,  3,361. 

3.  Used  elliptically  for  green  clothes. 

"  They  were  clothide  alle  in  grene."—  Perceval,  277. 

•4.  (PI.) :  Fresh  leaves  or  branches  of  trees, 
shrubs,  &c. ;  wreathes. 

"It  was  finely  wrought  above  head,  beautified  with 
greens,  furnished  with  benches  and  settles." — Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

5.  (Pi.) :  The  young  leaves  and  stems  of  plants 
of  the  cabbage  kind,  used  in  cookery  and  dressed  for 
food. 


green-osier 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Paint.:   Green  pigments   are  derived   chiefly 
from  the  mineral  world,  and  owe  their  color  to  tho 
presence  of  copper.    Among  the  most  valuable  to 
the  painter  are  malachite  or  mountain  green,  terra 
verte,  Veronese  green,  native  carbonate  of  copper, 
cobalt  green,  and  chrome  green. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  colors,  in   Latin  viridiSj  in 
words  of  Greek  composition,  chloro-.    The  typical 
species  called  simply  green  is  a  clear  green,  loss 
bright  than  grass  green ;  virens,  virescens,viridulus, 
ana  viridescens  are  shades  of  it.    The  other  species 
are   grass-green,  verdigris-green,  sea-green,  deep- 
green,  yellowish-green,  and  olive-green.    (Lindley.) 

3.  Her. :  [SINOPLE,  VERT.] 

1[  Obvious  compounds :  Green-coated,  green- 
garbed,  green-growing,  green-grown,  green-mantled, 

green-bird,  s.    The  greenfinch, 
green-blights,  s.  pi. 
Hort. :  Tho  Aphidas  (Plant-lice). 
green-bone,  .-•. 

1.  The  viviparous  blenny  (Zoarces  viviparus). 

"  The  viviparous  blenny,  from  the  color  of  the  back- 
bone, has  here  got  the  name  of  green-bone."  —  Barry: 
Orkney,  p.  391. 

2.  The  garfish  (Belone  vulgaris). 
green-brier,  s. 

Bot.:  A  name  given  in  this  country  to  the  genus 
Smilax. 

green-crab, «. 

Zool. :  Carcinus  moenas. 

green-crop,  a.  A  crop  used  for  food  while  in  a 
green  or  growing  state;  in  contradistinction  to 
grain-crop,  root-crop,  or  grass-crop. 

green-diallage,  s. 

Min.:  (1)  Diallage,  a  variety  of  Pyroxene;  (2) 
Smaragdite. 

green-dragon,  s. 

Bot. :  Ariscema  draconlium.  A  plant  growing  in 
the  United  States. 

green-earth,  s. 

1.  Min.  <*  Path. :  A  variety  of  Glanconite.  often 
filling  cavities  in  amygdaloid  and  other  eruptive 
rocks. 

2.  Painting:  A  pigment,  mountain  green. 

green-ebony,  s. 

Bot.:  Two  trees— (1)  Excoecaria  glandulosa,  (2) 
Jacaranda  ovalifolia. 
green-eyed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  green  eyes. 

"Green-eyed  Neptnne  raves." 

Milton:  College  Exercise. 

2.  Fig. :  Seeing  things   distorted   or   discolored, 
green  being  the  color  symbolical  of  jealousy. 

"And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

green-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  A  bright-green  fly  —  Musca  chlori». 

green-grocer,  s.    [GREENGROCER.] 

green-grosbeak, «. 

Ornith.:  The  same  as  GREENFINCH  (q.  v.). 

green-hand,  s.  An  inexperienced  person ;  a 
novice. 

green-headed,  a.    Of  immature  judgment. 

"With  green-headed  Ignorance,  I  would  presume  to  go 
on  to  the  gate." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

green  Iron-ore,  s. 

Min. :  Tho  same  as  DUFRENITE  (q.  v.). 

green-laver,  s. 

Bot.:  Ulva  latissima,  an  algal. 

green  lead-ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  PYROMORPHITE  (q.  v.). 

green-linnet,  s.    [GREENFINCH.] 

green-lizard,  s. 

ZoOl :  Lacerta  viridis—a  small  lizard  occurring  in 
Jersey. 

green-malachite,  s. 

Min.:  The  typical  variety  of  Malachite  (q.  v.). 

green-man,  s.    A  savage,  a  wild  man. 

Green-man  orchis : 

Bot.:  Aceras anthropophora. 

green-marble,  s. 

Stone-cutting :  Serpentine. 

green-mineral,  s. 

Painting:  A  carbonate  of  copper,  used  as  a  pig- 
ment. 

green-osier,  s. 

Bot, :  Salix  rubra. 
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green-room 

green-room,  s. 

1.  A  room  close  to  the  stage  in  a  theater,  in  which 
the  actors  wait  until  it  is  time  for  them  to  go  on  to 
the  stage,  or  during  the  intervals  of  their  parts. 
Called  from  having  been  originally  painted  in  green. 

2.  A  room  in  a   warehouse   where  new  or  green 
cloth  is  received  from  the  weaving  factory. 

Green  Salt  of  Magnus,  s. 

Chem.:  Pt(NH3J4("l,^PtCl.>.  A  double  salt  of 
platinous  chloride  with  platinous  tetramine  chlo- 
ride. Obtained  by  pouring  a  boiling  solution  of 
platinous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  into  excess 
of  aqueous  ammonia.  It  is  green  crystalline 
powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

green-sand,  s.    [GREEXSAXD.] 

green-sickness,  s.  The  same  as  CHLOROSIS 
(q.v.). 

"I  was  almost  eaten  up  by  the  green-sickness." — Steele: 
Spectator,  No.  431. 

green-sloke,  s.  The  same  as  GEEENLAVEE  (q.v.). 

green-stall,  s.  A  stall  on  which  greens  aud 
other  vegetables  are  exposed  for  sale. 

green-tea,  s.  A  tea  having  a  greenish  color,  due 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  leaves  are  treated  in  the 

Srocess  of   drying.    The  chief  varieties   of  it  are 
yson-skin,  Twankay,  Hyson,   Young  Hyson,  Im- 
perial, and  Gunpowder.    [TEA.] 

green-tortrlx,  s. 

Kntum.:  A  moth  (Tortrijc  riridana),  common  in 
this  country, 
green-turtle,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Chelone  midas.    [CHELONE,  TOETLE.] 
•green-vitriol,  s. 

1.  Chemistry:     Crystallized     ferrous     sulphate, 
FeSo4-FH>O. 

2.  Jfin.  :~The  same  as  MELAXTEEITE,  COPPEEAS, 
and  SULPHATE  OF  IEON  (q.  v.). 

green- weed,  s.    [GEEEXWEED.] 
*green,  v.  i.  &  t.    [A.  S.  grenian;  O.  H.  German 
gruonen;  Dut.  groenen.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  or  grow  green. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  green. 

1.  Absolutely. 

2.  Completed  by  proposition. 

"  Have  not  rains 
Greened  ovfr  April's  lap?  " 

Keats:  Endymion,  i.  217. 

green  -back,  s.    [Eng.  green,  and  back.]    A  pop- 
ular name  for  the  paper  money  commonly  known 
as  Treasury  notes,  first  issued  by  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  in  1862,  printed  in  green  ink. 
tgreen  -broom,  s     [English  green,  and  broom.] 

[GSEENWEED.] 

green'-Cloth,  s.  [Eng.  green,  and  cloth.]  A  board 
or  court  of  justice,  formerly  held  in  the  counting- 
house  of  the  king's  household.  It  was  composed  of 
the  lord-steward  and  the  officers  under  him,  and 
had  cognizance  of  all  matters  of  government  and 
justice  in  the  household,  and  also  power  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  to  punish  offenders  against  it  within 
the  verge  of  the  palace,  and  two  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  gates.  (.Eng.) 

green  -ei-f,  s.    [Eng  green;  -ery.] 

1.  A  place  where  green  plants  are  reared. 

2.  A  bunch  or  mass  of  green  plants  or  foliage;  a 
wreath. 

"The  greenery  should  be  either  growing  naturally 
upward  or  twining." — Harper's  Monthly  magazine  (Dec., 
1880),  p.  28. 

green  -finch,  s.    [Eng.  green,  and  finch.] 

Ornith. :  Coccothraustes  chloris,  an  insessorial 
bird  of  the  family  Fringillidee.  In  the  male  the 
upper  parts  and  breast  are  yellowish-green  |  the 
head  tinged  with  gray;  the  edges  of  the  wings, 
the  outer  webs  of  the  primary  quills,  and  the  base 
of  the  tail-feathers  yellow.  In  the  female  the  upper 
parts  are  greenish-brown,  and  the  breast  grayish- 
brown.  It  lays  from  four  to  six  eggs,  which  are 
white,  tinged  with  blue.  Called  also  Green-gros- 
beak and  Green-linnet. 

green  -fish,  s.    [Eng.  green,  and  fish.] 

Ichthy-:  An  American  name  for  Temnodon  salta- 
tor,  one  of  the  Scomberidee  (Mackerels) ;  widely 
diffused  in  the  warmer  oceans  and  seas  of  both 
hemispheres. 

green'-gage,  s.  [Eng.  green,  and  gage,  named 
after  the  Rev.  M.  Gage.] 

-  Hort. :  A  delicious  variety  of  plum,  Prunus  do- 
mestica.  Its  skin  and  juicy  pulp  are  of  a  green 
color ;  it  has  a  delicious  flavor. 

green  -gro-sSr,  s.  [Eng.  green,  and  grocer.]  A 
retailer  of  green  vegetables, 

green  -heart  (heart  as  hart),  s.  [Eng.  green, 
and  heart.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  Demerara  to  Nectandra 
rodiaei,  a  tree  of  the  Laurel  order,  which  furnishes 
hard  timber,  and  yields  the  febrifuge  called  Bibiri, 
or  Bebeera. 
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•green  -hopd,  *grene-hed,  *gren-hed,  *gren- 
hede,  s.  [Eng.  green ;  -hood.] 

1.  Greenness,  verdure. 

2,  Folly,  foolishness,  ignorance. 

green -horn,  s.  [Eng.  preen,  and  horn.]  A  sim- 
pleton ;  a  silly  fellow ;  a  raw,  inexperienced  person ; 
one  easily  imposed  upon. 

green  -house,  s.    [Eng.  green,  and  house.] 

1.  Hortic.:  A.  house  or  structure,  the  roofs  and 
sides  of  which  are  composed  of  glass,  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  and  preserving  tender 
or  exotic  plants.    It  is  furnished  with  apparatus 
for  maintaining  an  artificial  temperature,  aud  the 
necessary  ventilation. 

"Who  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  greenhouse  too." 

Copper:  Task,  Hi.  566. 

2.  Pottery:  A.  house  moderately  warmed,  whore 
some  kinds  of  green-ware  are  placed   to   become 
partially  dried  before   taking   to   the   hot-house, 
where  the  drying  is  completed  by  strong  heat.    The 
ware  is  then  arranged  in  seggars  aud  tired  in  the 
kiln. 

green'-Ing,  *gren-lng,  s.    [Eng.  green; -ing.] 
*1.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  green. 

"On  the  morn  o'  that  greiting." 

Cursor  Mundi,  16,867. 

2.  Greenness,  verdure. 

"  The  tender  greening 
Of  April  meadows."          Keats:  Sleep  and  Poetry. 

3.  A  name  given  to  certain  varieties  of  apples 
which  preserve  their  green  color  even  when  ripe. 

green'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  green ; -ish.]  Somewhat  or 
rather  green  ;  tending  to  green. 

"Resembling  the  fore-mentioned  sally,  with  reddish 
twigs,  and  more  greenish." — Evelyn:  Discourse  of  Purest 
Trees,  ch.  xii. 

greenish-glaucous,  s. 

Bot. :  Between  a  green  and  glaucous  color. 

green -Ish  ness,  «.  [Eng.  greenish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  greenish. 

Green  l8.nd,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  green,  and  land.  So 
called  from  the  bright  green  appearance  of  the 
mosses  which  grow  there.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Geog. :  A  country  or  large  island  constituting  the 
northeast  part  of  America,  from  59 '  49'  northward. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  country  de- 
scribed under  A. 

Greenland-whale,  s.  Balaenamysticetus.  Called 
also  the  Eight  Whale .  [BAL.ENA,  WHALE.] 

Green  -land-er,  s.  [Eng.  Greenland;  sufl.  -er.] 
A  native  of  Greenland. 

green  -land-He,  s.  [From  Greenland^  the  coun- 
try ;  suff.  -He  (Min.)  (a.  v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  COLUMBITE  (q.  v.). 

green -less,  a.  [Eng.  green;  -less.]  Destitutoof 
any  greenness  or  verdure. 

green -ISt,  s.    [Eng  green;  dimin.  euff.  -let.] 

Ornith. :  Yireoninee,  a  sub-family  of  Muscicapidce 
(Flycatchers).  They  are  so  called  from  having  much 
green  or  olive  in  the  colors  of  their  plumage.  They 
are  small  birds,  arriving  in  this  country  from  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies  about  the  month  of 
May,  and  departing  again  in  August.  Some  of  them 
sing  sweetly.  [ViEEO.] 

'green  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  green;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  green  manner  or  state. 

"  Gray  but  leafy  \valls.  where  Ruin  greenly  dwells." 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  46. 

2.  Freshly. 

"Sprouting  youth  did  now  but  greenly  bud." 

F.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  i. 

3.  Like  a  novice  or  a  green  person  ;  foolishly. 

"We  have  done  but  greenly 
In  hugger  mugger  to  inter  him." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

green  -ness,  *gren  es,  *grene  nesse,  s.  [A.  S. 
grenness.] 

I.  Lit, :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  green,  or  of 
a  green  color ;  a  green  color. 

"The  ground  without  greenness  in  those  months  of 
June  and  July." — Sir  F.  Drake:  The  World  Encompassed. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Freshness,  vigor. 

"It  is  this  alone  that  for  a  while  gives  growth  and 
greenness  to  his  comforts." — South.-  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.2. 

2.  Newness. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unripe;  imma- 
turity. 

"  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  greenness 
of  his  years." — Murphy:  Life  of  Fielding. 

4.  Immaturity  of  judgment ;  simplicity,  rawness, 
inexperience. 


greenstone-tuffs 

green  -6ck-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Lord  Groenock, 
afterward  Earl  Cathcart;  suff.  -j(e  l-Vin.)  (q.  v.).J 

Min.:  An  hexagonal,  nearly  transparent  mineral, 
of  yellow  color,  adamantine  luster,  and  strong 
double  refraction.  Composition  :  CdS  or  CdaSn= 
sulphur  22'3-22'56,  and  cadmium  77'30-77'70. 

green  -6-vite,  s.  [Named  by  Dufrfmoy  after  Mr. 
G.  B.  Greenough,  a  celebrated  geologist.] 

Min. :  Manganesian  Titanite,  a  red  or  rose-colored 
variety  of  Titanite,  the  hue  produced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  little  manganese.  (Dana.) 

green  -sand,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  green,  and  sand.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geol.:  The  name  given  to  two  series  of  beds  in 
the  cretaceous  formations,  the  onecalled  the  Upper, 
the  other  the  Lower  Greensaud : 

1.  The  Upper  Greenland:  This  is  a  subdivision  of 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  Rocks,  and  is  situated  im- 
mediately below  the  Chalk-marl,  aud  just  above 
the  Gault.    The  beds  of  which  it  is  composed  have 
in  them  green  particles  of  a  mineral  called  Glauco- 
nite  (q.  v.) .    Among  the  fossils  peculiar  to  it  are 
various  ammonites,  two  pterodontas,  two  species 
of  Fusus,  &c.    Of  the  derivative  fauna,  which  is 
probably  from  the  Gault,  Mr.  Soilas  described  cop- 
rolites  constituting  phosphatic  nodules,  and  Prof. 
Seeley  an  Ichthyosaurian,  Cetarthrosaurus  Walkeri, 
and  other  reptiles.    Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
so-called  Upper  Greensand  from  which  these  fossils 
came  is  itself  Gault. 

2.  The  Lower  Greensnnd :  A  series  of  beds  consti- 
tuting the  Lower  Cretaceous  Rocks,  and  the  lowest 
member  of  the  Cretaceous  group.    It  is  called  in 
Europe  Neocomian,  a  name  adopted  by  Lyell  in 
his  Students'  Elements  of  Geology,  he  considering 
the  term  greensand  peculiarly  inapplicable,  as  in 
the  district  where  these  stratas  were  first  observed 
sand  of  a  green  color  was  the  exception  instead  or 
the  rule.    [NEOCOMIAN.] 

B.  .48  adj.:    Of,  belonging  to,  or  found  in  the 
Greeusand ;  as,  Greensand  fossils. 

green  -shank,  s.    [Eng.  green,  and  shank.] 

Ornith.:  Totanws  glottis;  a  sandpiper,  of  the 
family  Scolopacidee. 

green  -snake,  s.    [Eng.  green,  and  snake.] 

Zo6l. :  The  popular  name  of  more  than  one 
Coluber. 

green  -stick,  s.  [Eng.  green,  and  stick.]  (See 
the  compound.) 

greenstlck-fracture,  s. 

Surg. :  This  term  is  used  when  a  bone  is  partially 
broken  or  cracked.  This  especially  occurs  in  the 
bending  of  bone  in  young  children,  where  the  fract- 
ure is  frequently  incomplete  or  partial,  simply 
extending  across  the  convexity  of  the  curve  made 
by  the  bending  instead  of  the  breaking  of  the  bone. 

green  -stone,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  green,  and  stone.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Petrology: 

*(1)  Formerly:  A  granular  rock  consisting  of 
hornblende  and  imperfectly  crystallized  felspar, 
the  felspar  being  more  abundant  than  in  basalt, 
and  the  grains  or  crystals  of  the  two  minerals  more 
distinct  from  each  other.  It  was  called  also  Doler- 
ite.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  also  included  under  the 
term  greenstone  those  rocks  in  which  augite  was 
substituted  for  hornblende,  the  "  dolorite  "  of  some 
writers,  and  those  in  which  albite  replaced  com- 
mon felspar.  This  was  sometimes  termed  Andesite. 
(Lyell.) 

(2)  Now:  The  same  as  diorite,  which  is  an  essen- 
tially crystalline  granular  admixture  of  triclinic 
felspar  and  hornblende.  Rutley  proposes  a  partial 
return  to  the  earlier  signification,  and  would  use 
greenstone  as  an  ambiguous  and  comprehensive 
term  useful  in  field  geology,  but  expressive  of 
ignorance  with  regard  to  the  exact  composition  of 
volcanic  rocks,  either  decomposed  or  otherwise  in- 
capable of  exact  identification.  It  is  not  now  held 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  dolerite  (q.  v.). 

2.  Geol.:  Greenstone  is  a  volcanic  rock,  occurring 
in  dykes,  tabular  masses,  &c. 

B.  As  adj.:    Containing  more  or  less  of  green- 
stone, or  akin  to  it  in  composition  or  other  char- 
acters. 

if  Syenitic  greenstone:  [SYENITIC.] 

greenstone-trachytes,  s.  pi. 

Petrol.  £  Geol. :  Eruptive  rocks,  usually  consist- 
ing of  a  more  or  less  felspathic  base,  in  which  large 
crystals  of  plagroclaso  felspar,  with  others  of  horn- 
blende and  mica,  are  imbedded  so  as  to  give  them  a 
more  or  less  strikingly  porphyritic  character.  They 
are  found  in  Hungary.  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc., 
xxvii.  298.) 

greenstone-tuffs,  s.  pi. 

Petrol.  &  Geol. :  Tuffs  associated  with  greenstone. 
Rutley  places  them  in  the  diabase  group  of  crystal- 
line eruptive  rocks. 
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-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


greensward 
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gressorial 


green  -sward,  s.    Turf  covered  with  grass. 

"A  long  straight  path 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 
greenth,  s.    [Formed  on  the  analogy  of  warmth 
&c.]    Greenness  ;  the  quality  of  being  green. 

"Amidst  thegleamsandffrwnOi  of  summer"—  O  Eliut-     EvelV":  Slate  of  France. 

Daniel  Deronda,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  *«.  *«re  -gal,  «     [Latin  gregali,,  from  grex  (genit, 

gregis)  =  a  flock ;  Ital.  gregale.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 
•»  flock ;  like  a  flock  or  herd. 

"  For  this  gregal  conformity  there  is  a  cause  and  an  ex- 
cuse.' —  «'.  S.  Mayo:  Sever  Again,  ch.  vii. 

*gre-gar  -I-an,  a.  [Lat,  sr<>garms=belonging  to 


gref  -fl-er,  «.    [Fr..  from  Low  Lat.  grefarius, 


green -weed,  s.    [Eng.  green,  and  u'eed.']  9'  „ 

Bot.:  Two  species  of   Genista,  G.  tinctoria  and    aflock; 
G.  pilosa. 

green  -Withe,  s.    [Eng.  green,  and 

Bot.:  An  orchid,  Vanilla  claviculata,  *  —  •       •- a-~&  — • -— -    — ~.™ B*"B  ™ 

green  -wopd,  -greene-wooa,  ..  *  a.    [English   $£&•  °t™  fl^Vhe'roT^ols^^ng 

together ;  common. 


"  Th 


the  influence  of  the  fungus  Peziza. 
II.  Bot. :  The  same  as  GEEENWEED  (q.  v.). 
B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  greenwood. 
"In  the  brown  shades  and  greenwood  forest  lost." 
Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  17. 


fan  soldiers  and  gross  of  the  army  is  well 

"  _  //......  ;:     Kir    !;.       In*    1 


greis.  en,  s.  [Ger.  =  to  grasp,  to  lay  hold  of,  to 
seize.] 

Petrol.  <£  Geol. :  A  granular,  crystalline  rock,  con- 
stating of  quartz  and  mica,  the  former  predominat- 
ing, the  latter  usually  of  the  variety  containing 
lithia.  If  orthoclaso  bo  superadded,  the  rock  be- 
comes granite.  (Rutley :  Study  of  Rocks.) 

greit,  r.  i.    [GEEET  (2),  v.] 

•greith,  r.  t.    [GBAITH,  «.] 

greith,  s.    [GBAITH,  «.] 

.,  a.  &  s.     [Eccles.  Lat.  gremiale,  from 


green,  and  wood.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  affected  to  him."— Howell,  bk.  iii.,  let.  1. 

1.  A  wood  in  summer  when  the  trees,  &c.,  are       *gre-gar  -I-an-Iijin,  s.    [Eng.  gregarian:  -ism.']  »A.    As  adj.: 

6*fe?v     ,1                                                                              Tlle.  llabit  ot  flocking  or  herding  together;  gre-  bosom. 

i.  .Wood  which  has  become  green  m  tint  tinder    ganousncss.  B    As  substantive  : 

feU'hiT^eAS  t?,a?i£?riani"n  "  """here  more mani-        «1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  „„.,„. 

est.  -Truth,  Oct.  13, 1881.  2.  Eccles. :  An  episcopal  ornament  for  the  breast, 

greg-ar-1  -na,  s.    [Lat.  gregarius=of  or  belong-  lap,  and  shoulders,  originally  a  towel  of  fine  linen, 

ing  to  a  flock,  from  gr«=a  flock;  so  named  because  ?        m  °™inatioB i  to  protect  the  sacred  vestments 

numbers  of  individuals  are  found  together  1  from  any  drops  of  unction  that  might  fall  in  the 


. 

Lat.  gremium=the  bosom.] 

Of   or   pertaining  to  the   lap   or 


i  friend. 


greet  (1),  *grete  (1),  *gret-en  (l).  *gret-yn  (1), 
v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  gretan=to  approach,  to  address; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  groeten;  O.  H.  Ger.  gruozan;  M.  H. 
Ger.  gruezen;  O.  Fris.  greta;  Ger.  yriissen.] 

A.  Transitive : 


inida.  Minute  organisms  of  this  character  were 
found  in  the  chignons  of  imported  hair  once  fash- 
ionable among  ladies. 


"Which  the  governors  and  the  rest  of  the  orcmials  very 
well  knew." — Strype:  Cranmer,  bk.  ii.,  c.  6. 

_*_  __  *   _>  *gre-mi-en,  v.  t.  &  i.     [A.  S.  gremian:    Icel. 

eg-ar-i -nl;da,  greg-ar-i -na,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.   gremja.]    [GBAME.] 


A.  Trans. :  To  annoy,  to  grieve. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grieve. 


gregarina,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

ZoOl. :  The  lowest  of  the  eight  classes  into  which 

1.  To   address   at   meeting   with    salutations  or    vju?ta   Huxley    divides   Cuvier's   sub-kingdom 
expressions  of  kind  wishes;  to  salute  kindly  to  cav    £ad.lata-      Ho  places  them   m    the    sub-kingdom       *gremthe,  s.    [Icelandic  grimmdh.]   [GEEMIEX.] 

respects  to  •  to  hail.  Protozoa.    Ine   species   are  all  microscopic,  and  Annoyance,  anger,  grief. 

orS  w^ffir^^  KtfeS          "^.f^  «'  «»—  <°*°  ^Jl^k 

na -do,  8.      [Fr.  grenade^  from 

, „  fc»p.crranada=a  pomegranate,  a  grenade;  gran<nt>_> 

recalls  that  of  an  ovum,  the  outer  membrane  of  the  ~~        °'  see"si  from  Lat,  granatux^  from  granum  — 

Gregarinida  recalling  the   vitelliiie  membraao  of  a.s^d,  a  grain ;  Ital.  granata.]     A  hollow  ball  or 


I,'     I. 

^Itat 

•  H'"- 


' ' The    eq uare   was    thronged    by    a    m 

greeted  him  with  loud  acclamations."— 
Stiff.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  To   meet,    to   welcome;   a?,    The   cries   which 
greeted  his  ears. 

3.  To  congratulate,  to  felicitate. 

"Why  so  sadly  greet  you  our  victory?" 

Sliakesp.;  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

4.  To  address  in  any  way. 

"  Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sharp  defiance." 

Shake ttp  .„•  Hvnry  V.,  iii.  6. 
*5.  To  look  upon  or  regard  kindly. 

"A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Rome." 

Shakesp.;  Coriolanus,  v.  4. 


,s  witnout  structure,  except  that  it  contains 

a   soft    semi-fluid  substance,  having   in   the  mid-  ™s  „=  *A   * 

die,  or  at  one  end  of  it,  a  delicate  vesicle,  inside  0  £re~na  de'  *ST$-- 

of  which  is  a  more  solid  particle.    Such  a  structure  bp'  6"*anada=a  pon 


.  . 

an  ovum,  the  semi-fluid  contents  its  yolk,  thevesicle  5lle11  °i  metal  °r  of  annealed  glass,  filled  with  pow- 
its  germinal  vesicle,  and  the  more  solid  particle  ite  ?er  an"  "red  by  a  fuse.  After  the  fuse  is  lighted  the 
germinal  spot.  There  is  no  division  of  the  body  into  "a"  's  thrown  among  the  enemy,  when  it  bursts  and 
parts.  No  mouth  or  digestive  apparatus  has  been  causes  great  injury  or  loss. 

traced;  there  is,  however,  an  expansion  and  con-  "Whole  streets  had  been  burned  down  by  the  mortars 
traction  of  the  animal.  The  Gregarinida  are  found  anA  orenades  of  the  Cavaliers."— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng., 
parasitic  within  the  bodies  of  animals,  specially  the  cb'  T' 

larv» of  insects,  in  annelids, crustaceans, mollusca,  IT  (1)  Hand-grenade:  A  small  grenade,  usually 
«c.,  and  even  in  vertebrated  animals.  They  are  about  2H.  inches  in  diameter,  intended  to  be  thrown 

*6.  To  meet  as  one  who  goes  to  offer  congratula-    sPecla'ly  abundant  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the    by  hand  into  trenches  or  saps,  or  upon  besiegers 
tions.  common  cockroach,  in  earthworms,  <tc.    Various    scaling  a  breach ;   a  bottle  filled  with  a  fire-quench- 

ing liquid,  intended  to  be  used  in  cases  of  incipient 
fires. 

Rampart-grenade :   A   grenade    of    various 
8  used  for  rollmg  OTer  the  ParaPet  ™  a  ^ough. 
living  solitarily.  gren-g.-d.ier  ,  s.     [Fr.,  from  grenade=a  grenade 

"Of  wild  fowl,  those  which  are  the  most  useful  fly  not     (Q-V')-J 

singly  as  other  birds,  but  are  commonly  ereaarious."—  I.  Jail.:  Originally  a  soldier  employed  to  throw 
Ore*,.- Cosmologia  Sacra,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii.  the  hand-grenadef  afterward,  a  member  of  I 

gre-gar'-I-oiis-lf,  adv.     [Eng.  gregarious;  -ly.]    special  body  of  infantry  selected  for  their  superior 
In  a  gregarious  manner;  in  flocks  or  companies.          stature,  peculiarly  uniformed,  and  given  a  post  on. 


"  We  will  greet  the  lime."—  Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  1. 


genera  are  known,  and  the  species  are  numerous. 


*7.  To  assign  or  bestow  with  praises  or  congratu-    /  &r?  fi$r -*~O^St  a.      [Lat.  aregarius,  from  grex 
lati°DS-  teher^?v|ng=o?  g^g  Jin  fe^for  ^erdsf^o?    --Vsed  for  rolling-over  "the 


"And  thither  also  came  in  open  sight 
Fayre  Florimell,  into  the  common  hall, 
To  yreet  his  guerdon  unto  every  knight." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  14. 
B.  Intrans.  :  To  meet  and  salute. 

"  There  oreet  in  silence  as  the  dead  are  wont." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i. 

greet  (2),  *greit,  *greete,  *grete  (2),«greten 

tat 

gra, 
cry 

"Freyndes  I  had  fnlle  foyn, 
That  gars  me  yrete  and  grone." 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  227. 

•greet,  *greete,  s.  &  a.    [GEEET  (2),  v.} 

A.  Assubst.:  Weeping. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Mournful. 

"  Decked  in  a  pocke  of  gray  ; 
Hey,  ho!  gray  isgreete." 


gre-gar -I-oiis-ness,  s. 


the  right  of  the  line. 


common,  gregarious. 


greg -goeN  gre -go,  grle  -g6,  «.  [Port,  grego ; 
Ital.  grtco;  bpan.  griego  =  Greek.]  A  short  jacket 
or  cloak,  with  a  hood  attached,  made  of  thick, 


Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  August. 


greet  -gr  (1).  «.    [English  greet  (I),  v. ;  -er.l 
»ho  greets  or  salutes  another. 


(2, 

flsnes,  commonly  called  onion  fishes,  and  rat-tail 
fishes.    Genus  Macrurus. 

gren-a-dll  -15,  gra-nil  -16,  «.   [Sp.  (7)] 

— ,  „.    „„.„,       Bot.:  A  cabinet  wood  from  the  West  Indies.      It 

coarse  cloth,  and  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  others  in    resembles  the  common  cocoa,  having,  however,  at 
the  Levant.  first,  a    lighter   color  than    it.    though    becoming 

"The  three  latter,  with  their  aregos,  or  night  great-    darker  on  exposure.     Called  also  Grenada  cocos  or 

coats,  with  hoods."— ilarryatt:  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,  ch.     COCUS,  and  Red  Ebony. 

gren  -a-dlne,  s.    [Fr.] 

or  woolen  fabric,  used 


:<".  Gre-g8r-I-an,a.    [Low  Lat.  Gregorianus,  from       Fabric:  A  thin,  gauzy  silk  c 

One    Gregorms;  Gr.  Gregpros  =  Gregory,  from  Gr.  gre-    for  ladies'  dresses,  shawls,  &c. 


greet  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.&s.    [GEEET  (1),  ,-.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  saluting  or  welcoming: 
a  salutation ;  a  welcome. 

"What  horrid  greetings  these  unclean  wretches  will 
give  each  other." — Hopkins:  Exposition  upon  the  Seventh 
Commandment. 

'greeve, «.   [GRIEVE,  «.] 
•greeze,  s.  pi.    [GEEE  (2),  *.] 


bearing  tlTe  name  of  Gregory.  r 

Gregorian-calendar,  s.    [CALENDAE,  II.  3.] 

Gregorian  chant, «. 

Music:  [PLAIN-SONG.] 

Gregorian  telescope,  s.  The  first  and  most  or- 
dinary form  of  reflecting  telescope,  invented  by 
James  Gregory,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  afterward  in  Edinburgh,  and  de- 
scribed by  him  1663.  The  image  is  viewed  through 
an  eye-piece  in  the  aperture  of  the  object-speculum. 

[TELEgCOPE.J 


gren-a  tlte,  gran  -a-tlte,  s.  [Lat.orona/«m= 
a  pomegranate:  granum=&  grain,  and  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.  v.) ;  Fr.  grenat.  Named  from  its  color.J 

Min.:  The  same  as  STATJEOLITE  (q.  v.). 

greng  -e-slte,  grang  -e-site,  s.  [From  Granges- 
berg,  in  Dalecarlia,  Sweden;  suff. -ite  (Jl/m.)(q. v.).J 

At  in. :  A  dark  green  variety  of  Pyrochlorite. 

tgres-sbr  -I-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  gressorius,  from 
Lat.  gressu8=a  stepping.] 

Ornith.:  Adapted  for  stepping  or  for  walking. 
Used  of  birds  which  have  three  toes  forward,  two  of 
them  connected,  and  one  behind. 


fit*,    fat.    fire      amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we.    wSt,     here,     camel,    hgr.    there;     pine.    pit.    sire,    sir.     marine;   go.    pdt. 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk.     whd.     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cflr.    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     ».    02  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


grevillea 

gre-vll  -le-9.,  s.  [Named  after  C.  F.  Greville,  a 
patron  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  proteaceous  family 
GreviUidee  (q.  v.)«  It  consists  of  handsome  Austra- 
lian plants. 

gre-vil -11-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  grevill(ea) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff.  -idoE,} 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Proteaceee,  sub-order  Follicu- 
lares. 

grew'  (ewas  6),  pret.  ofv.    [GROW.] 

grew  (ew  as  6),  grue,  v.  i.  [But.  gruwen;  Ger. 
grauen;  Dan.  grue=to  shudder ;  from  grue~  horror.] 
[GRUESOME.]  To  shudder,  to  feel  horror,  to  shiver. 

"I  downa  look  at  them — I  never  see  them  but  they  gar 
me  ureiff." — Scott:  Hob  Roy,  ch.  xxvii. 

grew  {ew  as  6),  s.  [Icel.  gret/—&  dog.]  A  grey- 
hound (q.  v.). 

"I  have  six  terriers  nt  hame,  forby  two  couple  of  slow- 
Imri'ls,  fiveyretcs,  and  a  wheen  other  dogs." — Sc*tt:  Guy 
Manner itiyt  ch.  utii, 

grew  -i-g,  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Named  after  Nehemiah 
Grow,  M.  D.j  r .  R.  S.,  a  celebrated  English  physiol- 
ogist, who  died  in  1711.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Grewidee,  sepals  5, 
petals  5  j  stamens  numerous ;  sty  lei ;  stigma  4-lobed, 
drupe  with  one  to  foui  small  nuts,  one  or  two-seeded. 
About  eighty  species  are  known.  Grewia  sapida. 
and  G.  asiatica  have  pleasant  acid  berries,  used  for 
making  sherbet.  The  wood  of  G.  elastica,  called  in 
India  dhamnoo,  is  strong  and  elastic ;  it  is  used  for 
bows,  the  shafts  of  carriages,  &c. 

grew-I-d8e(ewaso),s.pJ.  [Mod.Lat.firrew(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  plants,  order  Tiliaccae,  tribe 
Tileae. 

grew  -s6mc  (ewas  d),  a.  [GREW,  u.]  Horrible, 
gruesome. 

"And  sio  gruesome  wishes,  that  men  should  be  slaught- 
ered like  sheep." — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxx. 

grey,  a,  &  s.    [GRAY.] 

If  Compounds  not  inserted  here  will  be  found 
under  GRAY. 

grey-falcon,  «. 

Ornith. :  A  name  for  the  Peregrine  Falcon  ( Falco 
per CAJT inns) ,  [FALCON,  PEREGRINE.] 

grey- wether,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  bowlder  or  slate  of  siliceous  sandstone. 
Some  of  the  so-called  Dmidic  standing  stones  are 
grey- wethers. 

"From  their  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  they  are 
incrusted  with  various  lichens,  which  at  times  gives  them 
a  darkish  hue,  from  the  decay  of  the  vegetable  matter; 
whence,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  their  resembling 
at  a  distance  a  flock  of  sheep,  they  have  received  the 
name  of  Grey-wethers.  ' — J.  Britton:  Beauties  of  Enyland 
and  Wales,  xv.  716. 

grey  -hound,  *gral-hond,  *gral-hound,  *gray- 
hund,  *grea-hund,  *gre-hound,  *gre-hownde, 
*grei-hound,  *grey-hownd,  *grew  liouude.  s. 
[Icel.  yreyhundr,  from  grey=a  dog,  and  hundr=a. 
hound.] 

Zool.,  &c. :  A  variety  of  the  Canis  familiart8,OT 
Common  Dog,  characterized  by  itsslenderand  sym- 
metric form,  its  strength,  its  keen  sight,  and  its 
swiftness.  A  dog,  apparently  of  this  typo,  is  figured 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  It  is  used  in  the 
chase,  and  domestication  has  led  to  its  separation 
into  various  breeds,  as  the  Irish,  the  Highland,  and 
the  Arabian  Greyhounds.  An  old  rhyme  describes 
the  characters  deemed  the  best: 

"Headed  like  a  snake,  neckyed  like  a  drake, 
Fotted  like  a  cat lc,  tayied  like  a  mtte, 
Sydedlikea  breme,  and  chyned  like  a  beme." 
Youatt  suggests  that  the  greyhound  may  be  identi- 
cal with   the  gazehound  of   old    English    writers. 
Against  this  view  must  be  sefc  the  fact  that  Tickell 
distinguishes  them. 

"  See'st  thou  the  gazehound?  how  with  glance  severe 
From  the  close  herd  he  marks  the  destined  deer? 
How  every  nerve  the  greyhound's  stretch  displays, 
The  hare  preventing  in  her  airy  maze." 

Fragment  of  a  Poem  on  Hunting. 

grey  -beard,  s.  &  a.    [GRAYBEARD.] 

grey  -Ish,  a.    [GRAYISH.] 

Grey§,  s.pl.    [GREY,  a.] 

Mil. :  A  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  British  army, 
originally  Scottish,  and  so  called  from  the  horses 
being  all  of  a  gray  color.  They  are  also  called  the 
Scots  Greys. 

grey -stone,  gray  stone,  s.  [Eng.  gray  or  grey, 
and  stone;  Ger. graustein,  with  the  same  significa- 
tion.] 

Petrol.:  A  volcanic  lead-gray  or  greenish  rock, 
composed  of  felspar  and  augite,  the  felspar  being 
more  than  seventy-five  per  cent.  (Scrope.)  Grey- 
stonolavas  are  intermediate  in  composition  oetween 
basaltic  and  trachytic  lavas.  (Lyell.) 
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*grey-wac -ke,  gray-wac -ke,  grau-wac  -ke, 
8,  [Ger.  ffrauwocke.  ] 

1.  Petrol.:  The  pi>pular  name  used  by  Gorman 
minors  to  designate  a  particular  kind  of  sandstone, 
usually  an  aggregate  of  small  fragments  of  quartz, 
flinty  slate,  or  Lydian  stone  and  clay-slate  cemented 
by  argillaceous  matter.  (Lyell.} 

'i.  Oeol.:  The  older  palaeozoic  strata.  As,  how- 
ever, rocks  of  the  petrological  aspect  called  Grau- 
wacke  occur  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  in  the  mill- 
stone grit  of  Carboniferous  age,  in  the  Cretaceous 
Rocks,  and  in  the  Eocene,  the  ternx  is  not  a  good 
one  to  distinguish  any  single  geological  period ;  it 
has,  therefore,  boon  exchanged  for  Silurian  (q.  v.). 

grey  -weath-er,  s.    [GREY-WETHER.] 
grl'-as,  s.    [From  Gr.  grao=to  gnaw,  to  eat.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  BarrinKtoniaceae.    Griascauli- 
flora  is  the  Anchovy  Pear  (q.  v.). 

grlb  -ble,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

ZoOl. :  Limnoria  terebrans,  an  isopod  crustacean, 
section  Cymothoada.  It  is  above  two  lines  in 
length;  it  rolls  itself  up  like  a  woodlquse,  and 
attacks  the  timber  of  snips,  to  which  it  is  most 
destructive. 

gr!$e,  *gris,  *grise,  *gryce,  *grys,  *gryse, 
s.  [Icel.  griss;  Sw.  orris;  Dan.  gr-tiss.] 

1.  A  young  or  sucking  pig. 

"  I'se  e'en  lay  the  head  o'  the  sow  to  the  tail  of  the  grice." 
— Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xziv. 

2.  A  young  badger. 

"I  am  a  lord  of  other  geere!  this  fine 
Smooth  bowson's  cub,  the  young  grice  of  a  gray; 
Twa  tynie  urchins,  and  this  ferret  gay." 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  2. 

grid  -die,  gtrd  die,  *gred-el,  *gred-ll,  *grid- 
ele,  s.  [Wei.  gredyll,  greidell,  gradell=a  griddle, 
from  greidio=tn  scorch ;  Ir.  greideal,  greideil,  from 
greadaim—to  parch,  to  burn  (Skeat).  Or  from  Low 
Lat.  graticula,  craticula,  dimin.  of  Lat.  crates=a 
hurdle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  broad  circular   plate   of   iron 
used  for  baking  cakes. 

2.  Mining:  A  sieve  with  a  wire  bottom. 

griddle-cake,  8.  A  batter  cake  baked  on  a  grid- 
dle. 

*grlde,  v.  t,  &  i.  [A  metathesis  of  gird  (q.  v.). 
(Skeat.)} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pierce,  to  cut  through. 

"  With  brandish!  tongue  the  emptie  aire  did  gride." 
Spenser.-   Virgil's  Gnat,  264. 

2.  To  jar,  to  grate. 

"  The  wood  which  grides  and  clangs 
Its  leafless  ribs." 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  cvi.  11. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cut,  to  pierce. 

"  The  griding  eword,  with  discontinuous  wound, 
Passed  through  him."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  829. 

2.  To  wound  or  cut  mentally. 

"Griding  anguish  pierced  his  fluttering  breast." 

Sir  W.  Jones:  Pindar;  First  Semean  Ode. 

*grlde,  s.  [GRIDE,  v.]  A  harsh  or  grating  sound, 
as  of  scraping  or  cutting.  ( Whit  tier.) 

grid  -e-lln,  gred -a-llne,  «.  [Br.  aria  delin= 
the  gray  of  flax.]  A  color  mixed,  or  white  and  red, 
or  a  gray  violet. 

grid  -Iron  (iron  as  I-ern),  *gyrd-iron,  *gred- 
irne,  *gred-eyrne,  *gred-ire,  *gred-yre,  •grid- 
ire,  *gryd-yrne,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Mid. Ting. 
gredire  =  a  griddle  (q.  v.).]  [GKEDIRE.] 

1.  Ord. Lang.:  A  grated  iron  utensil  on  which  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl  are  exposed  for  broiling. 

2.  Hydraul.  Engin.:   A   grated  frame  on  which 
ships  are  hauled  out  of  the  water  for  examination, 
cleaning,  and  repairs.    Or  a  framing  of  cross-tim- 
bers which  receives  a  ship  with  the  falling  tide. 

gridiron-pendulum,  B. 

Horol.:  A  compensation  pendulum  in  which  the 
bob  is  supported  by  parallel  bars  of  two  metals 
which  are  unequally  expanded  by  heat.  These  are 
so  disposed  that,  while  one  tends  to  lengthen  it,  the 
other  tends  to  shorten  it.  The  ratio  of  lengths  is 
determined  by  the  relative  expansibility.  [PENDU- 
MTM.] 

gridiron-valve,  s. 

Steam-engin. :  A  valve  whose  opening  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  narrow  parts  by  which  the  travel 
may  bo  abridged,  and  the  more  rapid  opening  or 
closing  of  the  valve  effected. 

grieve,  s.    [GREE(2),«.] 

Her. :  A  step  or  degree,  as  one  of  the  steps  upon 
which  crosses  are  sometimes  placed. 

grief,  *greef,  *greif,  *grefe,  *greefe,  'greffe, 
•greve,  *greeve,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gref,  grief;  Fr.  grief, 
from  Lat.  </rcm's=heavy.] 


grieve 

1.  Pain  of  mind,  sorrow,  or  trouble  for  something 
past,  as  the  loss  of  a  friend  orrelation,  misconduct, 
or  ungratefulness  on  the  part  of  others,  &c. ;  sad- 
ness. 

"  Grief  is  sometimes  considered  as  synonymous  with 
sorrow;  and  in  this  case  we  speak  of  the  transports  of 
grief.  At  other  times  it  expresses  more  silent,  deep,  and 
painful  affections,  such  as  are  inspired  by  domestic  calam- 
ities."— Cogan;  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  That  which  causes  sorrow^  sadness,  or  pain  of 
mind;  a  trial,  a  grievance,  a  misfortune, 

"  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs.*' 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  T.  4. 

*3.  Bodily  pain  or  suffering  ;  disease. 
"  My  limbs  weakened  with  grief." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

*4.  A  fault,  an  offense. 

"  To  implore  forgifnes  of  all  greif." 

Douglas.-   Virgil,  453,  43. 

If  To  come  to  grief:  To  meet  with  accident  or 
calamity ;  to  come  to  ruin ;  to  fail  utterly ;  to  come 
to  a  bad  end. 

grief-worn,  a.    Worn  out  by  grief. 

"A  gray  and  grief-worn  aspect  of  old  days." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  66. 

*grief  -f  ul,  a.  [English  grief;  -/id  (I).]  Full  of 
grief  or  sorrow ;  very  sad, 

"  Which  when  she  sees  with  ghastly  griefful  eyes 
Her  heart  does  quake." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  40. 

*grief-hopd,  *gref-hed,  s.  [Eng.  grief;  -hood,'] 
That  which  causes  grief. 

*grief  -less,  o.  [Eng.  griff;  -less.'}  Free  from  or 
without  grief. 

*grlef-ltf,  *greef-li,  *greef-ly,  a.&  adv.  [Eng. 
grief;  -ly,J 

A.  As  adj.:  Grievous,  sad. 

"With  dayly  diligence  and  griefly  groans." 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  154. 

B.  As  adv. :  Grievously. 

"Whan  I  was  greefly  bigo  with  a  grim  people." 

Alisaunder.-  Frag.,  994. 

*grief -shot,  a.    [Eng.  grief,  and  shot.]    Pierced 
or  stricken  with  grief ;  sorrow-stricken. 
"  Oriefshot  with  his  unkindness." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanvs,  v.  1, 
grle'-go,  s.    [GREGGOE.] 

*griev -a-ble,  *grev-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  griev(e); 
-able.]    Causing  grief ;  lamentable. 
"  There  is  a  vice  ful  greuable 
To  hym,  whiche  is  therof  culpable." 

Oower:  C.  A.,  bk.  v. 

griev'-an§e,  *grev-ance,  *grev-aunce,  s.   [0. 

Fr.  grevance,  from  gref,  grief;  Ital.  gravenza.] 
*1.  Hurt,  harm,  annoyance. 

*2.  A  state  of  grief,  sorrow,  or  pain  of  mind ;  af- 
fliction, uneasiness. 

3.  Anything  which  causes  grief,  sorrow,  or  pain 
of  mind;  especially  anything  which  gives  grounds 
for  complaint,  remonstrance,  or  resistance ;  a  hard- 
ship, an  injury,  an  injustice. 

"It  bears  no  sounding  name,  nor  ever  bore; 
A  standing  grievance." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  grievance 
and  hardship:  "The  grievance  implies  that  which 
lies  heavy  at  heart.  Hardship  implies  that  which 
presses  or  bears  violently  on  the  person.  The  griev- 
ance is  in  general  taken  for  that  which  is  done  by 
another  to  grieve  or  distress :  the  hardship  is  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  grievance  that  presses  upon  individ- 
uals. There  are  national  grievances,  though  not 
national  hardships.  An  infraction  of  one's  rights, 
an  act  of  violence  or  oppression,  are  grievances  to 
those  who  are  exposed  to  them  whether  as  individ- 
uals or  bodies  of  men  :  an  unequal  distribution  of 
labor,  a  partial  indulgence  of  one  to  the  detriment 
of  another,  constitutes  the  hardship."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

grievance-monger,  s.  One  who  is  always  rak- 
ing up  or  talking  about  his  own  or  his  party's  griev- 
ances or  supposed  grievances,  public  or  private. 

*griev -an$e-e"r,  s.  [Eng.  grievanc(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  causes  or  commits  a  grievance ;  one  who  gives 
grounds  for  complaint. 

"Some  petition  against  the  bishops  as  grievancert."— 
Fuller. 

grieve,  *grevet  *greven,  *grev-y,  *grev-yn, 
v.  t.  &  f.    [O.  Fr.  grever;  Prov.  grevar,  greviart 
from  Lat.  gravo  =  to  burden ;  gravis  =  heavy ;  Ital. 
gravare;  Sp.  &  Port,  gravar.] 
A.  Transitive: 
*1.  To  annoy,  to  harass. 

"Hii  nadde  non  recet  vorto  grtvy  ya  loud." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  275. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -uious  =  shus.     -We.     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


grieve 

2.  To  cause  grief,  sorrow,  or  pain  of  mind  to ;  to 
make  sorrowful;  to  wound  the  feelings  of ;  to  affect. 

"The  prvcke  of  conscience  grevyth  me  sore." 

Penitential  Psalms,  p,  8. 

3.  To  offend  against. 

"OHeve  not  the  holy  spirit  of  God."— Ephes.  iv.  30. 

4.  To  lament,  to  mourn,  to  deplore,  to  sorrow  over. 

"The  nothing  that  I  grieve." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  IL,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intrans,:  To  feel  grief,  sorrow,  or  pain;  to 
mourn,  to  lament,  to  sorrow.    (Generally  followed 
by  at,  for,  or  over.) 

"Grieve,  and  they  grieve,''—  Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  Hi. 

^[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  grieve,  to 
mourn,  and  to  lament:  "To  grieve  is  the  general 
term ;  mourn  the  particular  term.  To  grieve,  in  its 
limited  sense,  is  an  inward  act ;  to  mourn  is  an  out- 
ward act:  the  grief  lies  altogether  in  the  mind.  A 
man  grieves  for  his  sins ;  he  mourns  for  the  loss  of 
iiis  friends.  Grieve  is  the  act  of  an  individual; 
mourn  may  be  the  common  act  of  many :  a  nation 
mourns,  though  not  grieves,  for  a  public  calamity. 
&rieve  and  mourn  are  permanent  sentiments; 
lament  is  a  transitory  feeling;  the  former  are  pro- 
duced by  substantial  causes,  which  come  home  to 
the  feelings.  Mourn  and  lament  are  both  expressed 
by  some  outward  sign ;  but  the  former  is  composed 
and  free  from  all  noise;  the  latter  displays  itself 
either  in  cries  or  simple  words."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*grleve,  *greeve,  s.  [A.  S.  gerefa;  Icel.greifi; 
Sw.  grefve;  Dan.  greve.]  An  overseer,  a  steward,  a 
reeve,  a  bailiff. 

"And  sicklike  dung  as  the  grieve  has  gi'en  me." — Scott: 
Sob  Roy,  ch.  xiv. 

*grieve -ment,  s.  [Eng.  grieve ;  -ment.'}  An  in- 
jury ;  a  cause  or  source  of  grief 

"Wounds,  bruises,  bangs,  and  other  grievements." — 
Ward:  England's  Reformation,  i,  90. 

griev -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  <jriev(e);  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  grieves,  or  causes  grief  or  pain. 

"  Griever  and  quencher  of  the  spirit,'* — Hammond: 
Works,  iv.  514. 

griev  -Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a     [GRIEVE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip   adj. '    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing  grief  or  pain  to ; 
the  state  of  being  grieved. 

*grlev  -Iftg-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  grieving;  -?j/.]  In  a 
grieving  or  sorrowful  manner ;  sorrowfully,  sadly ; 
with  grief  or  regret. 

"Grievingly,  I  think, 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
The  cost."  Shakesp..-  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

griev  -OUS,  *grev-OUS,  a.  [O.  Fr.  grevos,  grevus, 
grevous,  from  gref,  grief  =grici ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  grav oso.J 

1.  Causing  grief,  sorrow,  or  pain  of  mind ;  lament- 
able, afflictive,  painful ;  hard  to  bo  borne. 

"GrievouK  and  corroding  to  the  mind  of  man." — South: 
Btrmong,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  1. 

2   Causing  physical  or  bodily  pain ;  painful. 
"  He  hadde  a  greuous  wounde." — Ferumbras,  499. 

3.  Expressive  of  grief,  sorrow,  or  anguish  ;  piteous, 
pitiable,  full  of  grief;  as,  a  grievous  cry. 

4.  Atrocious ;  exceeding  bad ;  heinous,  flagitious. 

"  Grevotis  outrage,  which  he  red 
A  knight  had  wrought  against  a  lady  gent." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  30. 

griev  -oiis-ly\  *grev-os-ly,  *grev-  ous-ly, 
*grev-us-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grievous;  -/!/.] 

*1.  With  grief,  pain,  or  sorrow;  painfully;  sor- 
rowfully. 

"  The  common  sort  are  wont  to  take  the  deathe  of  yong 
folks  much  grievouslyer  then  of  old."  —  Udall:  Mark  v. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  grief,  sorrow,  or  annoyance; 
vexatiously. 

"Houses  built  in  plains  are  apt  to  be  grievously  an- 
noyed with  mire  and  dirt." — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

3.  With   bodily   or   physical   pain  or  suffering; 
painfully. 

"My  daughter  is  grievously   vexed   with    a    devil." — 
Matthew  xv.  22. 
*4.  Heavily;  hardly. 

"  It  was  a  grievous  fault; 
And  grievously  hath  Ceesar  answered  it." 

Shakesp.;  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  2. 
fS.  To  a  great  degree;  very  much  ;  exceedingly. 
"Grievously  disturbed  with  odd,  unreasonable,  nay? and 
•ometimes  impious,  blasphemous  pbautasj.es." — Sharpe: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 
6.  Atrociously;  heinously. 

"  Jerusalem  hath  grievously  sinned." — Lam.  i.  8. 
*7.  Criminally ;  with  or  of  a  serious  crime ;  bit- 
terly. 

"He  was  accused  greuously  to  the  emperour." — Gesta 
Komanorum,  p.  65. 
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griev  -ous-ness,  *grev-ous-nesse,  s.  [English 
grievous;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
grievous. 

"The  grierottsneys  of  the  offense  is  to  be  opened." — 
Strupe:  LtfeofOrindal,  bk.  ii.,  oh.  il. 

griff  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Weav.  •  A  series  of  horizontal  parallol-odgod  bars, 
also  known  as  knives  or  blades,  arranged  in  a  re- 
ciprocating frame  to  raise  and  lower  the  vertical 
hooked  rods  connected  to  the  shedding  mechanism, 
when  the  hooked  ends  of  the  rods  are  brought  by  a 
pattern  device  withiu  the  path  of  the  knives. 

*grlff(2),s.  [A  variant  of  GRIP.]  Roach,  grasp, 
grip. 

griffe,  s.  [Fr.]  A  mulatto  woman ;  the  child  of 
a  mulatto  woman  by  a  negro. 

grlf -fin  (1),  s.    [GRIFFON.] 

grlf-fin  (2),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  perhaps 
the  same  word  as  Griffin  (1)  (q.  v.),  the  new-comer 
being  looked  upon  as  a  strange  animal  neither  Eng- 
lish nor  Indian,  as  a  griffon  is  neither  lion  nor 
eagle.]  An  Anglo-Indian  sportive  term  for  a  new- 
comer who  has  arrived  from  Europe.  Ho  makes 
ludicrous  mistakes,  not  however  like  the  ncholas- 
tikos  of  the  Greeks  from  deficiency  of  intellect,  but 
from  wantof  Indian  experience.  Taking  advantage 
of  this,  if  he  be  a  young  cadet,  his  companions  in 
arms  sometimes  willfully  cause  him  to  fall  into 
blunders,  which  left  to  himself  he  might  avoid. 
[GBIFFIXAGE  ] 

"All  the  griffins  ought  to  hunt  together." — H.  Kingsley: 
Geoffry  Hamlyn,  ch.  xxviii. 

grlf -fin-age  (age  aslg),  s.  [Eng.  griffin;  •age.'] 
The  state  of  a  griffin— i.  e.,  of  a  new-comer  from 
Europe.  It  is  generally  held  to  continue  a  year. 
[ANGLO-INDIAN.] 

*grlf-fln-lsri,  a.  [Eng.  griffin;  -ish.]  Like  a 
griffin ;  fierce. 

"That  grifflnish  excess  of  zeal." 

Hood:  Ode  to  Rat  Wilson. 

grlf -f  In-Igm,  s.  [Eng.  griffin;  -ism.]  The  same 
as  GRIFFINAOE  (q.  v.).  (Anglo-Indian.) 

Grlf  -flth's-mlxt  -ure,  s.  [From  Griffith,  who 
first  compounded  it.] 

Phar  •  Mistura  ferricomposita,  compound  mixt- 
ure of  iron.  Itconsistsof  carbonate  of  iron,  and 
is  prepared  by  rubbing  sixty  grains  of  powdered 
myrrh  with  four  fluid  drachms  of  spirit  of  nutmeg 
and  thirty  grains  of  potassium  carbonate,  then 
adding  while  rubbing  nine  and  a  half  fluid  ounces 
of  rose-water,  then  sixty  grains  of  sugar,  and  lastly 
twenty-five  grains  of  ferrous  sulphate.  It  must  be 
kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  It  possesses  the  blood- 
restoring  properties  of  iron  and  is  not  astringent. 

grlf-f&n,     grlf -fin,     *grif-foun,    *grif-fyn, 

*gryf-fOn,  *gryf-fown,  s.    [Fr.  griffon,  from  Low 


yrifone;  Sp.  grifo;  Port,  gripho.] 

1.  Myth.:  A  fabulous  animal,  usually  represented 
with  the  body  and  legs  of  a  lion,  and  the  head  and 
wings  of  an  eagle,  sign  ifying  the  union  of  strength 
and  agility.      Figures  of  griffons  are   frequently 
used  as  ornaments  in  works  of  art.    It  is  employed 
as  an  emblem  of  vigilance,  the  animals  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  guardians  of  mines  and  hidden 
treasures.    Figures  of    it  are  met  with  in  tombs 
and  sepulchral  lamps,  as  guarding  the  remains  of 
the  deceased. 

"  They  quelled  gigantic  foe. 

Braved  the  fierce  griffon  in  his  ire." 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ill.  19. 

2.  Ornith. :  The  Bearded  Vulture,  Gypaitus  bar- 
batus,  a  predatory  bird,  gray  or   blackish-brown 
above,  the  tips  of  the  shafts  white,  the  lower  parts 
orange  yellow,  the  head  and  neck  whitish.    Length 
four  and  a  half  feet,  the  expansion  of  the  wings  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  feet.    It  is  found  in  the  Alps, 
where  it  feeds  chiefly  on  young  chamois,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  Asia  and  Africa.    It  feeds  on  birds,  small 
mammals,  lambs,  &c.,  and  children  also  have  been 
carried  off  by  it.    When  pressed  by  hunger  it  will 
devour  putrescent  meat.    It  is  said  to  pursue  ani- 
mals  until   it   makes    them  fall   over  precipices. 
Called  also  the  Lammergeyer  (q.  v.). 

griffon-like,  a.  Resembling  a  griffon  in  shape 
or  qualities ;  rapacious. 

"A  corporality  of  griffon-like  promoters  and  appari- 
tors."— Milton:  Of  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  i. 

griffon-male,  s. 

Her.:  A  griffon  represented  without  wings,  and 
having  large  ears. 

grig,  'grlgge,  s.    [Representing  an  older  Vrtcfc, 
of  which  cricket  is  the  derivative.    Cf.  Dut.  krick= 
krekel=a  cricket.]    [CRICKET.] 
1.  A  cricket;  a  grasshopper. 
"  High-elbowed  grigs  that  leap  in  summer  grass." 

Tennyson:  Brook,  64. 


grim 

2.  A  small  lively  eel ;  a  sand-eel. 

"  Known  in  the  Thames  by  the  name  of  grigs."—  Pen- 
nant. British  Zoology;  The  Eel. 

\\  The  proverbial  saying,  as  merry  as  a  grig,  may 
either  refer  to  the  liveliness  of  the  grasshopper  or 
Band-eel,  or  may  be  a  corruption  of  as  merry  as  a 
Greek,  the  Greeks  being  proverbially  spoken  of 
by  the  Romans  as  fond  of  good  living  and  free 
potations.  Cf .  "  She's  a  merry  Greek,  indeed" 
(Shakesp. :  Troilus,  i.  2) . 

grlgg,  s.    [Cf.  A.  S.  greg,  grce9=gray.] 

Bot. :  Calluna  vulgaris. 

*grlll,  'grille,  *grylle,  a.,  adv. &s.  [M.  H.  Ger. 
ffrei.] 

A.  .4s  adj. :  Horrible,  hideous,  fierce,  cruel. 

B.  As  adv. :  Horribly,  dreadfully. 

C.  Assubst.:  Cruelty,  hardship. 

*grlll  (l),  *grllle,  'grulle,  *grylle  v.  t.  &  i. 
[A.  S.  grillan,  grellan  =  to  provoke;  M.  H.  Ger. 
grillen;  Dut.  grillen=to  shiver.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  provoke,  to  vex,  to  offend  against. 

2.  To  terrify ;  to  cause  fright  or  horror ;  to  cause 
to  shake  or  shiver. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cause  horror  or  fright. 

grill  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  griller,  from  gril=&  grid- 
iron ;  O.  Fr.  gran,  grell,  from  Lat.  craticula,  dimin. 
of  crates=a  hurdle.]  [GRILLE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  broil  or  roast  on  a  gridiron  or  similar 
apparatus. 

"  Boilyng  of  men  in  caldrons,  grilling  them  on  grid- 
irons."— Man-ell.-  Works,  448. 

2.  Fig.:  To  torment,  as  if  by  fire. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cook  by  broiling  on  a  gridiron, 
grill,  s.    [GRILL  (2),«.] 

1.  Meat,  fish,  &c.,  broiled  on  a  gridiron. 

2.  A  gridiron. 

"  Make  grills  of  it  [wood]  to  broil  their  meat."— Cotton: 
Montaigne,  ch.  ixiv. 

grill-room,  s.  A  room  where  meat,  &c.,  is  cooked 
on  a  grill. 
grIMa  de,  s.    [Fr.,  from  griller=lo  grill.] 

1.  The  act  of  grilling. 

2.  Meat,  fish,  &c.,  broiled  on  a  grill  or  gridiron, 
grill-age   (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Fr.,  from  grille=& 

grate,  a  grating.] 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  structure  of  sleepers  and  cross- 
beams forming  a  foundation  in  marshy  soil  for  a 
pier  or  wharf. 

grille,  s.  [Fr.]  [GRILL,  (2),  v,]  An  open  grate 
or  grating;  lattice-work  of  metal ;  used— 

(1)  As  a  screen  to  shut  in  and  protect  any  partic- 
ular spot  or  thing,  as  a  tomb,  a  relic,  a  shrine,  &c. 

(2)  The  gate  or  entrance  to  a  religious  house  or 
sacred  building. 

(3)  A  small  screen  or  open  grating  inserted  in  the 
outer  door  of  a  monastic  or  conventual  building, 
to  enable  the  inmates  to  converse  with  visitors  or  to 
answer  inquiries  without  the  necessity  of  opening 
the  door. 

*grll  -If,  v.  t.  [GRILL  (1),  r.l  To  harass;  to 
annoy;  to  hurt;  hence,  fig.,  to  hold  up  to  ridicule, 
to  mock. 

grilse,  s.  [Sw.  gra  =  gray,  and  lax  =  salmon. 
(Jamiefion.)] 

Ichthy. :  A  young  salmon,  when  it  makos  its  first 
return  to  the  fresh  water,  which  is  usually  in  the 
second  year  of  its  life.  (Prof.  John  Wilson.) 

"Sea-fish  frae  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland  by  land  car- 
riage, forbye  trouts,  grilses,  salmon." — Scott:  Rob  Roy, 
ch.  vi. 

grim,  *grlmme,  *grym,  'grymme,  a.  [A.  S. 
grrini=fierce,  cruel,  from  gram  —  angry,  furious ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  grimmig=anKTy,grimmen~to  foam 
with  rage  ;  Icel.0ri'mmr=grirn,  stern,  pram?-=wrath- 
fill;  Dan.  9rim=ugly,  grim,  jrram=wrathful ;  gw. 
grwm=cruel,  grim;  Goth.  </ram=angry ;  Ger.  grim- 
mi3=furious,  grimm«i=torage,  gnmm=fury,grom 
=hostile.] 

1.  Fierce,  stern,  ferocious,  forbidd  ing. 
"Withaprfm  and  surly  voice  he  bid  them  awake."— 

Bunyan :  Pilgrim' e  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  Fierce,  furious,  mercilessly  cruel. 

"  Now  is  the  Kyng  wroth  and  grym." 

Alisaunder,  754. 

3.  Of  a  forbidding  aspect ;  ghastly,  horrid,  hor- 
rible, hideous. 

"Making  death  moreffri'm." — Addison:  Cato,  ii.  1. 

4.  Cruel,  furious,  merciless. 

"  Well  Sterne  strokes  and  well  grym, 
Ther  wer  in  eche  a  side." 

Launfal:  Ritson,  vol.  i. 

IT  Obvious  compounds:  Grim-faced,  grim-grin- 
Wing,  grim-looked,  grim-visaged,  &c. 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    heT,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,    rflle.    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


grim 

*grlm,  *grym,  s.  [M.  H.  Ocr.  grim:  O.  H.  Ger. 
grimmf  ;  Dm.  grim  ;  Ger.  grimm.]  Fury,  rage. 

"  To  him  he  stirt  with  briful  grim." 

Qwaine  and  Gatm/Hf,  1,661. 

*grlm,  r.  t.    [GRIM,  a.]     To  make  grim  or  fierce. 
"flrimmrd  by  the  shadow  of  the  Bed  Hag."—  Carlyle: 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  viii. 

grl-ma  <;e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Icel.  grlma  =  a  mask,  a 
hood;  A.  S.  grim«=a  mask.]  A  distortion  of  tlie 
face,  expressive  of  some  feeling^as  paiD,  disgust, 
contempt,  satisfaction,  &c. ;  a  smirk. 

"With  hollow  form,  and  gesture,  and  grimace." 

Covjper:  Expostulation,  122. 

*grl-ma  96,  t'.  I.  [GRIMACE,  s.]  To  make  gri- 
maces ;  to  distort  the  countenance ;  to  smirk. 

*grl-ma9ed  ,  o.  [English  grimac(e) ;  -e<i.]  Dis- 
torted ;  having  a  crabbed  look. 

grl-mal'-kln,  s.  [For  gray-malkin,  from  gray, 
and  maJt-in=moH-fcin=little  Mary;  cf.  tomcat.]  An 
old  cat ;  generally  a  female  cat. 

"Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe." 

Philips:  Splendid  ShilUno. 

grime,  s.  [Dan.  grim,  grum=soot,  grime ;  Icel. 
grima=a.  mask ;  a  covering ;  O.  Dut.  grijmsel,  qnm- 
«e(=soot,  smut;  grimmeten=to  soil,  to  begrime.] 
Dirt  or  foul  matter ;  dirt  deeply  insinuated  or  in- 
grained; sullying  blackness  not  easily  cleansed; 
smut. 

"She  sweats;  a  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of 
it."— Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

grime,  v.  t.  [GRIME,  «.]  To  dirt,  to  foul,  to  be- 
grime. 

grlm'-I-lf ,  adv.  [Eng. grimy;  -ly.~\  In  a  grimy 
manner  or  condition ;  foully. 

grim -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grimy; -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  grimy ;  foulness,  bitterness. 

grlm'-ljf,  *grym-ly,  o.  &  adv.  [English  grim; 
-'»•] 

A.  As  adj.:    Grim,  hideous,  ghastly,  stern-look- 
ing. 

"In  came  Margaret's  grimly  ghost." 
Beaum:  &  Flet.:  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Horridly,   hideously,   ferociously,    cruelly,   or 
sternly. 

"The  uncircumcised  smiled  grimly  with  disdain." 
Cowley:  Davideis,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Sternly,  sullenly,  forbiddingly. 

"From  its  tall  rock  look  grimly  down." 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  8. 

Grimm,  s.    [See  compound.] 

Grimm' s-law,  s. 

Philol. :  A  law  formulated  by  Jacob  Grimm,  the 
eminent  German  philologist,  relative  to  the  changes 
undergone  by  mute  consonants  in  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Aryan  languages.  According  to  this 
law,  if  the  same  roots  or  the  same  words  exist  in 


then,  whenever  the  Sanscrit  or  Greek  has  an  aspi- 
rate, the  Gothic  has  the  corresponding  flat  mute. 
If  in  Sanscrit,  Greek,  &c.,  we  find  a  flat  mute,  then 
we  find  a  corresponding  sharp  mute  in  Gothic,  and 
a  corresponding  aspirate  in  High  German.  If  in 
Sanscrit,  Greek,  &c.,  we  find  a  sharp  mute,  the 
Gothic  shows  the  corresponding  aspirate,  and  Old 
High  German  the  corresponding  flat  mute.  Thus 
the  labials,  b,  p,  f,  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanscrit,  be- 
come/, 6,  p  respectively  in  Gothic,  and  6  («),/,  p  in 
Old  High  German ;  the  dentals  t,  d,  th  in  Greek, 
Latin,  or  Sanscrit  become  th,  d,  t  in  Gothic,  amid, 
2,  (  in  Old  High  German  ;  and  the  gutturals  k,  g,  ch 
in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanscrit  become  h  (not  Quite 
regularly),  k,  g  in  Gothic  ando,  ch,  k  in  Old  High 
German.  Thus:  Sanscrit  pitri;  Greek  pater:  Latin, 
parer=Gothic,  fadrein;  English, father;  Old  High 
German,  vatar. 

grim  -me-I,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  grimm(ia)  (q.  v.), 
and  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«i.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  apocarpous  Mosses,  having 
an  equal,  often  sessile,  capsule,  a  miter-shaped 
calyptra,  and  dark-green  leaves,  terminated  by  a 
white  hair. 

grim  -ml-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  F.  Grimm,  a  Ger- 
man botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  Grimmei 
(q.  v.).  Grimmia  pulvinatum  is  the  Swan's  Neck 
Bryum.  It  occurs  in  hoary,  cushion-like  tufts. 

grim  -ness,  •grim-nesse,  *grym-nesse,  s.  [A.  S. 
grimniss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  grim ;  fierce- 
ness, sternness,  ferocity,  forbiddingness. 

"They  were  not  able  to  abyde  the  grimnesse  of  their 
countenances." — Ooldinge:  Caesar,  to.  29. 
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*grlm  -sir,  *grlm -sire,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
probably  a  compound  of  grim  and  sir,  or  sin-;  Dot 
by  some  derived  from  Fr.grinceur=an  angry  gnasher 
of  the  teetli  (Cotarave) ;  from  grincer=ta .gnash  the 
teeth.]  A  haughty  or  arrogant  person  in  ofhce ;  a 
stern,  grim,  or  severe  person. 

"  Tiberius  Caesar,  who  otherwise  was  known  for  a  ffrim- 
sir  and  the  most  unsociable." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  ii.  297. 

grim-?  (l),o.  [Eng.grimfe);  -i/.]  Full  of  grime, 
foul,  filthy,  grimed,  begrimed. 

"  [They]  with  stern  grimy  look  do  still  avise 
Upon  their  works." 

Wore:  On  the  Soul,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  R.  6. 

•grlm'-f  (2),  a.    [Eng.  grim;  -«/.]    Grim,  stern. 

grin,  *girn.  *gren,  *grenn,  *gren-nen,  *gren- 
nyn,  r.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  grennian;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
«rijnen=to  weep,  to  cry,  to  fret;  Icel.  grenja  =  to 
howl;  Dan.  grmt  =  to  grin;  Sw.  grt»a=to  grimace, 
to  grin ;  Ger.  greinen.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  snarl  or  show  the  teeth  as  a  dog;  to  gnash 
the  tooth. 

"And  thei  herden  these  thingis  and  weren  dyuerseli 
turmentid  in  her  hertis,  and  grennyden  with  teeth  on 
hym."— tt'vcliffe:  Dfdis,  ch.  vii. 

2.  To  show  the  teeth  as  in  laughter,  scorn,  or 
pain. 

"  [He]  grinn'd  and  forc'd  an  ugly  smile  that  it  might 
not  seem  to  smart." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  pt.  i.,  ser.  20. 
•3.  To  be  exposed,  as  the  teeth  in  laughter. 
"  Her  heart  for  rage  did  grate,  and  teeth  did  grin." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  37. 

*II.  Fig. :  To  show  pleasure  or  approbation. 
"  Even  the  most  saintlike  of  his  party  grinned  at  it  with 
a  pious  smile." — Dryden:  Religio  Laid.     (Pref.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set,  show,  or  gnash  the  teeth  in  grinning. 

2.  To  express  by  grinning. 

"Grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  846. 

grin  (1),  s.  [GRIN,  «.]  The  act  of  closing  the 
teeth  and  showing  them  by  withdrawing  the  lips ; 
a  smile,  a  smirk. 

"  These  move  the  censure  and  illib'ral  grin 
Of  fools."  Cowper:  Hope,  747. 

•grin  (2),  *grane, *gren,  *grene,  *gryn,s.  [A.S. 
grin,  gryn.]  A  trap,  a  snare  or  gin. 

"  Like  a  bird  that  hasteth  to  his  grin, 
Not  knowing  the  peril  of  his  life  therein." 

Chaucer:  Remedie  of  Love. 

*grln,  i'.  t.   [An  abbreviation  of  grind  (q.  v.).] 
To  grind, 
grind,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  grindcm.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  break  and  reduce  to  powder  or  fine  particles 
by  friction  or  attrition  ;  to  comminute. 

"  Do  we  grind  inanimate  corn  into  living  and  rational 
meal?" — Bentley:  Sermons. 

2.  To  wear  down  or  smooth  by  friction ;  to  sharpen 
or  give  an  edge  to  by  rubbing  against  some  hard 
substance;  to  whet. 

"  I  have  ground  the  ax  myself." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  i.  2. 

3.  To  rub  one  thing  against  another ;  to  grate ;  as, 
to  grind  one's  teeth. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  oppress  by  harsh  or  cruel  exactions ;   to 
harass.    (Generally  with  down.) 

"To  grind  the  subject  or  defraud  the  prince." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  747. 

2.  To  prepare  for  examination.    (College  slang.) 
|3.  To  teach,  to  instruct  in  ;  as,  to  grind  Latin  or 

Greek.    (College  slang.) 

t4.  To  study ;  to  prepare  one  s  self  for  examina- 
tion by  studying.    ( College  slang.) 
•5.  To  whet,  to  sharpen. 

"  Mine  appetites  I  never  more  will  grind." 

Shukesp.:  Sonnet  90. 

B.  Intransitive; 
1.  Literally; 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  grinding ;  to  move  a  mill 
or  other  apparatus  for  grinding. 

"Into  the  common  prison,  there  to  grind 
Among  the  slaves.  ' 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,102. 

2.  To  bo  moved,  rubbed,  or  grated  together;  to 
grate. 

"  Smeary  foam  works  o'er  my  grinding  jaws." 

Rome.    (Johnson.) 

3.  To  bo  ground  or  pulverized  as  in  a  mill,  &c. ; 
as,  Corn  grinds  well  when  dry. 

4.  To  bo  reduced  to  a  smooth  or  sharp  condition ; 
as,  Steel  will  grind  sharp. 


grinding-frame 


5.  To  gnash  or  grate  as  with  the  teeth. 

"[He]  grinte  with  his  teeth,  so  was  he  wroth." 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  study  or  work  up  for  an  examination.    (Col- 
lege si  any.) 

2.  To  drudge;    to  perform    hard  or    distast«t 
work. 

grind,  ».    [GRIND,  t-.] 

*I.  Lit.  :  The  act  or  operation  of  grinding  or 
reducing  to  powder  in  a  mill. 

"Hie  .  .  .  binimeth  tothen  here  grind."  —  O.  Eng. 
Homilies,  ii.  181. 

II.  Fiyuralti't-'ly  : 

1.  The  act  of  studying  or  reading  up  for  an  exam- 
ination; study. 

"  '  Come  along,  boys.'  cries  East  ;  always  ready  to  leave* 
thegrind,  as  hecalled  it."—  T.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's  School 
Days,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Hard  or  distasteful  work. 

3.  A  plodding,  laborious  student  ;  a  dig. 

"The  college  man  should  be  represented  as  something 
more  than  an  animal,  also  as  something  other  than  ft 
grind."—  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  26,  1894. 

•grin-del,  *gryn-del,  a.  [A.  S.  grendil;  Icel. 
grai»d=hurt.]  Cruel,  ferocious. 

"  Bolde  borne,  on  thir  bent  be  not  so  gryndel." 

Sir  Oawaine,  2,308. 

•grin-del  li,  *gryn-del  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grindel  ; 
-ly.]  Fiercely. 

"  Gawayn  full  gryndelly  sayde."—  Sir  Oawaine,  2,299. 

grind  -Sr,  *grynd-er,  s.   [A.  S.  grindere.J 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  grinds  ;  one  who  works 
in  a  mill. 

(2)  One  who  or  that  which  grinds  or  gives  an  edge 
to  anything  ;  the  instrument  of  grinding. 

"Harder  than  the  grinder's  nether  stone." 

Sandys:  Paraphrase  ofljie  Psalms. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(4)  A  tooth  generally. 

"  Her  grinders  like  two  chalk  stones  in  a  mill." 

Bishop  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  L 

(5)  A  grinding-clamp  (q.  v.). 

2.  Figurative  ly  : 

(1)  One  who  prepares  students  for  an  examina- 
tion ;  a  coach,  a  tutor,  a  crammer. 

"Put  him  into  the  hands  of  a  clever  grinder  or  cram- 
mer, and  they  would  soon  cram  the  necessary  portion  ol 
Latin  and  Greek  into  him."  —  Miss  Edgeworth:  Patronager 
ch.  iii. 

(2)  One  who  reads  or  studies  hard. 
II.  Anat.  :  [MOLAR.] 

grind  -ei-f,  s.    [Eng.  grind,  v.  ;  -try.'] 

1.  Shoemakers  and  other  leather-workers   mate- 

2.  A  shop  or  warehouse  where  materials  for  shoe- 
makers and  other  leather-workers  are  kept  on  sale* 

grind  -Ing,  *grynd-ynge,  *grint-ing,  pr.  par., 
a.&s.  [GRIND,  t-.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <*  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  ; 

I.  Literally; 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  breaking  and  reducing 
to  fine  particles  by  friction  or  attrition  ;  a  crushing 
to  powder. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  giving  an  edge  to  or 
sharpening  by  rubbing  against  another  body. 

*3.  The  act  of  rubbing   or  grating   together;  a 
gnashing. 
•4.  Money  paid  for  the  grinding  of  corn. 

"  [He]  hath  ylost  the  grinding  of  the  wheat." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,006. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  oppressing  or  harassing  by  harsh  or 
severe  exactions. 

2.  The  act  or  occupation  of  preparing  students 
for  an  examination.    (College  slang.] 

3.  The  act  of  reading  or  studying  hard.    (College 
slang.) 

grinding-clamp,  s.  A  grinding-clamp  for  cylin- 
drical work  has  two  semi-cylindrical  leaden  blocks 
inclosed  between  the  halves  of  the  clamp,  which 
are  adjusted  by  binding-screws.  The  halves  of  the 
clamp  are  adjusted  to  tne  desired  distance,  slips  of 
wood  being  placed  in  the  jaws  while  the  melted 
lead  is  run  in  to  form  the  cheeks.  For  internal 
work  the  grinder  consists  of  two  semi-cylindrical 
rods  of  iron,  fitted  to  each  other  by  dowel-pins  and 
set  screws,  so  as  to  be  expanded  to  the  required 
distance.  The  leaden  cheeks  are  cast  upon  the 
rods,  which  are  placed  in  a  mold  for  that  purpose. 

grindlng-frame,  s.    A  cotton-spinning  machine. 


bfiil,    tody;     pffut,    J6wl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.    -tious,     -clous. 


sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


grinding-mill 
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II.  Figuratively:  'grip  -Ing-ly=,  adv.     [Eng.  griping;  - 

*1.  lo  smzo  and  hold  fast:  to  take  possession  of.  griping  manner ;  with  griping  pains. 

"  That  present  greif  now  gripith  me  and  Btriuea  to  atop  "  Clysters  help,  lest  the  medicine  stop  in  the  guts 

uiy  breath."  work  gripingly."— Uacmi:  Natural  History,  9K. 
GoMotgnti  Absent  Dame  thus  complaineth 

*2.  To  pinch,  to  oppress ;  to  grind  down  by  ezac 
tion. 


grinding-mm,  s. 

1.  A  mill  for  grinding  corn. 

2.  A  lapidary's  wheel  of  lead,  the  disc  surface  of 
•which  is  touched  with  pinery  and  water.    It  follows 
the  slitting  or   roughing   mill,  and   like   them  is 
mounted  to  rotate  on  a  vertical  axis. 

grinding-sllp,  s.    [HONE.] 

grinding-vat,  s. 

forcelain:  A  cylindrical  tank  in  which  calcined    Brougham"1  8liU6eze  "'"'  "Emitted"  to"  their' a'uthoritj"- 
and  stamped  flints  are  ground  into  a  fine  paste  with 
water.    The  vat  is  paved  with  chert-stone. 

grind -Ing-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  grinding;  -ly.]     In  a 

f  rinding,  harassing,  or  oppressive  manner ;  oppress- 
rely;  cruelly. 

*grln  -die-stone,  *gryn  del-ston,  ». 
grind,  dimin.  or  frequent,  suff.  -le,  and  si 
grindstone. 


grisiness 


In 


"A  disposition  i»  everywhere  exhibited  by  men  in  office 


3.  To  give  a  pain  in  the  bowels. 

"  Thus  full  of  counsel  to  the  den  she  went, 
Vriiietl  all  the  wily."  Drytlen. 

B.  Intransitive: 


[English 
stone.]    A 


*grlp  61-OUS,  *grlp -u.-loiis,  a.  [Eng.  grippal, 
gripple;  -ous.]  Greedy,  avaricious,  grasping. 

"In  the  gripolous  landlord's  hand."— Adam*:  Works, 
i.  11. i. 

grippe,  s.  [French.]  A  term  applied  to  various 
ppulomic  forms  of  catarrh.  What  is  known  as 
Russian  grippe  is  a  very  aggravated  form  of  in- 
nuenza,  which  epidemic  wrought  groat  suffering 
in  this  country  and  Europe  in  1891-2-3. 

grip  -per,  s.    [Eng.  grip,  v. ;  -er.] 


•grin -die-tail,  s. 
with  a  curly  tail. 


[Etym.  doubtful.]      A    dog 


I.  Ordinary  Language:  i    Qrd.  Lang.:    One  who  seizes;  specifically,  in 

1.  Lilt.:  lo  lay  fast  hold  of  anything ;  to  grasp  or    Ireland,  a  sheriff  s  officer ;  a  bailiff, 
clasp  things  firmly  in  the  hand.  2.  Print.:  The  fingers  on  an    impression  which 


grind -stone,  s.     [Eng.  grind;  -stone.}     A  flat 
ci  rcular  stone  used  for  grinding  or  sharpening  tools. 

"  The  yrindxtone  to  unpolished  steel 
Gives  edge." 

Kherounie:   Virtue  improved  by  Suffering. 
*\   To  bring,  hold,  or  put  one's  nose  to  the  grind- 
atone:  To  oppress,  harass,  or  punish  one;  to  brine 
one  to  justice ;  to  treat  harshly. 

"They  might  he  ashamed,  for  lack  of  courage 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  hold  their  noses  to  the  grit 
—.forth:  Plutarch,  p.  241. 

-er.]    One  who  grins; 


"Struggling    they    gripe,    they    pull,  they   bend    they    SeiZO  *        Pa.Per  ty  one  edge  and  carry  it  to,  and 
strain."  Brooke:  Constantia        somf  times  through,  the  press.    In  some  cases  tapes 

2.  Figuratively  •  conduct  it  after  it  has  been  fed  in  by  the  grippers. 


gripe  (1),*.    [GRIPE,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally : 


*grlp  -ping-ness,  s. 

Avarice,  graspingness. 


[English  gripping;  -ness.] 


to  suffer 

grindstone." 


(i)  A  grasp ;'  a  fast  or  firm  hold  with  the  hands  or    *!±L5 ""J1*1  P,  ^ 


*  \ogic-6sted  grippingneis."—Kennet:  Erasmus: 


grln'-nSr,  ». 
one  who  distorts 


[Eng.  grin; 
his  face. 


paws;  hold. 

"Our  blooming  girl, 
Caught  in  the  gripe  of  death." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

(2)  A  pressure,  a  squeeze. 

"  'Tis  true,  the  hardened  breast  resists  the  gripe." 
Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses*. 

(3)  The  part  by  which  anything  is  gripped   or 
grin  -nlng,  *gren-nyng,  *gren-nynge  pr.  par  ,   grasped,  as  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

.  &s.    [GRIN,  v.]  2.  Figuratively : 


[En*. 


Grinners  m  the  pantomime,  murderers  in  tragedies, 
who  make  ugly  faces  under  black  wiffs." — Burke-  On  a 
Regicide  Peace,  let.  i. 


A.  A 
Terb.) 


B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 


C.  As  subit. :  The  act  of  closing  and  showing  the 
teeth ;  a  smile ;  a  smirk. 


grln-nlng-ly',  adv.     [Eng.  grinning;  -luA 
grinning  manner ;  with  a  grin. 


*grint,  pres.  indie,  of  v.    [GRIND,  v.] 
eth.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,971.) 


In  a 

For  grind- 


grip  (1),  gripe,  subst.  [A.  S.  grasp  (Somner).] 
IITROPE,  s.J  A  small  ditch ;  a  furrow  or  channel  to 
carry  off  water. 

"Or  in  a  grip  or  in  the  fen."— Havelok,  2,101. 


grip  (2),  *gripe,  4gryp,  *grype,s.    [Icel-orim-,- 
Sw.  grip;  Dan.  grib;  l)ut.  grijpvogel;  O.  IT  Ger. 


*(1)  A  grasp,  a  seizure,  a  clutch,  a  grip. 

"  To  ease  a  present  load  or  gripe  of  conscience  "—Bn 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  5. 

*(2)  Oppression ;  cruel  exaction ;  a  grinding  down. 

"I  take  my  cause 
Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  v.  2. 

*(3)  Pinching  distress;  hardship. 
' '  Endure  the  bitter  gripes  of  smarting  poverty." 

Otwatt:   Venice  Preserved,  i.  1. 
*(4)  A  mean,  niggardly  fellow ;  a  miser. 
"Let  him  be  a  bawd,  a  gripe,  a  usurer,  a  villain."— 
Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy. 

(5)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
II.  Technically: 
1.  Mack.: 


. 

kind  of  vulture;  a  griffin  or  griffon. 


"If  he  can  haud  the  grip  he  has  gotten."—  Scolt:  Bob        3.  Nautical : 

.  (1)  The  fore-foot  of  a  ship,  on  to  which  the  stem 

3.  A  handbag.  is  planted.    The   forward  end  of  the    keel.    It  is 

*4.  That  by  which  anything  isgraspedor  held; as,    scar'ed   to  the   stem-piece    and  false-keel,  and  is 
tho  grip  or  a  sword.  secured  by  a  horseshoe  or  ring  to  the  stem 

grip,  v  ,.  *,.    [Fr.  gripper,  from  Icel  arlpal  i™£ftZ*  a^c^wsT^sTng'Tr  a'laKa? 

A.  J  runs. :  lo  gripe,  to  seize  hold  of ;  to  grasp  and  by  which  it  is  secured  to  the  rine-bolts  of  the 
nrmiy.  deck. 

B.  Transitive: 

Naut. :  To  take  firm  hold ;  as,  The  anchor  grips. 

grip-car,  s.  Applied  to  the  cable  system  of 
Btreet-car  propulsion.  The  car  that  contains  the 
"grip." 

"A  strand   may  break,   catch  the 
grip-cu 


*grlp   pie,  'gri  pie   *grip-pal,  <..  &  s. 
gripe;  -le.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Grasping,  tenacious ;  holding  firmly  or  f ast ; 
tight. 

"One  his  shield  he  grtple  hold  did  lay." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  VI.  iv.  6. 
2   Griping,  greedy,  avaricious. 

"  Naebody  wad  be  sae  gripple  as  to  take  his  gear  " — 
Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  livii. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  grasp,  a  hold. 

"Ne  even  Artegall  his  griple  strong 
For  anything  wold  slacke." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  14. 

*gripple-mlnded,  a.  Of  a  rapacious  or  grasp- 
ing disposition  ;  griping,  greedily,  miserly. 

grip -pie-ness,  *gri-ple-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grip- 
pie; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gripplo 
or  avaricious ;  avarice ;  a  grasping  disposition. 

"His  grippleness,  techinesse,  loquacity."— Bishop  Hall- 
Satan's  Fiery  Darts  Quenched  (Dec.  3). 

gri§-ail  le,  s.    [Fr.s™,=gray.] 

Art:  A  style  of  painting  representing  solid 
bodies  m  relief,  such  as  friezes,  moldings.  &c.,  by 
means  of  a  mixture  of  black  and  white  pigments, 
producing  gray  tints. 

*grl|-am -bSr,  s.    [Seodef.]    Used  by  Milton  for 


ith  the 


ii.  844. 
*grlse(l),«.    [GREE.]    A  step,  a  stairs. 

"  Which,  ns  a  grise  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favor."  Shakesp.;  Othello,  1.3. 

*grlse  (2),*gryce,  *grys,  *gryse,  s.  [Icel.  grim: 
Sw.  gris;  Dan.  grass.]    A  pig,  a  swine. 

"  Wyth  grya,  and  gees,  and  capouns." 

Sir.  Ferumbras,  2,6%. 


»k.  'grise , 'gris-en,  *gryse,  v.  i.  &  t.     [A.  S.  grisan 

(3)  One  of  a  pair  of  bands  passing  round  a  boat          '  terrify.] 


, 

r  along  without  the  will   of  t 
cago  Herald,  Jan.  1,  1894. 


grip  and    spin  the 
he  gri 


grip-man." — Chi- 
grip-man,  s.    The  driver  of  a  grip-car  (q.  v.). 


near  the  stem  and  stern  when  suspended  from  the 
davits,  to  prevent  the  boat  from  swinging  about. 

'gripe-penny,  s.    A  niggardly  fellow ;  a  miser. 

gripe  (2),  s.  [GRIP  (2),  s.]  A  griffon.  (Ferrex  & 
Porrex,  11. 1.) 

*gripe's-egg,  «. 


1.  Lit. :  The  egg  of  a  griffon  or  vulture. 

2.  Fig.:  A  technical  name  for  a  vessel  used  in 
alchemy.    (Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  ii.  3.) 

gripe;  -ful(l).']    Disposed 

.-  -  — .  ..JlnK.  grip(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
gripes  ;  specif.,  a  miserly  fellow,  an  extortioner  an 
oppressor. 

"  Others  pretend   zeal,  and   yet  are  professed   usurers 
gripers,  monsters  of  men,  and  harpies."— Burton.  Anat 
1.  To  seize  and  hold  firmly  in  tho  hand;  to  grasp    of  Melancholy. 
firmly ;  to  hold  with  the  fingers  closed. 

"Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  fast  his  orbed  shield  " 

Ulillon:  P.  L.,  vii.  463. 
*2.  To  clutch,  to  clench,  to  shut  tightly 


.th 


greipan;  Ger.  greift 
gripa ;  Eng.  grab.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Literally; 


grip  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GRIPE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 


"Unlucky  Welsted!  thy  unfeeling  master, 
The  more  thou  ticklest,  gripes  his  hand  the  faster." 
Pope:  Dunclad,  ii.  210. 


verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 
1.  The  act  of  seizi 


A.  Intrans.:  To  be  afraid,  to  tremble,  to  fear. 

"  Another  king  gaine  the  sal  rise 

That  sal  make  the  to  grise." 
„     _  Cursor  Slundt,  21,825. 

B.  Trans. :  To  fear. 

"The  which  thou  grisedist  for  hateful  werkis."—  Wye. 
liffe:   Wisdom,  xii.  13. 

*grlg  -e-ous,  a.  [Low  Lat.  griseus;  Fr.  gris: 
gray.]  Gray,  grizzled,  grizzly ;  white  mottled  wit 
black  or  brown. 

grl-§et  te,  s.    [Fr..  from  0ris=gray.] 
*1.  A  sort  of  gray  woolen  fabric  used  for  dresses 
by  women  of  the  lower  classes. 

2.  A  girl  or  young  married  woman  of  the  lower 
classes ;  a  gay  young  girl. 

,*gris-ful,  *grise-ful,  a.    [Mid.   Eng.  grise,  v.; 
-ful(l).]    Terrible,  fearful,  horrid. 
"Hit  is  so  urisful  forto  loke  and  forto  hir  the  bitter 
dome-"  E.  Eng.  Poems,  p.  4. 

*gris-ful  ly,   *gris-ful-n,  adr.    [Eng.  grisful; 
-ly.]    Horribly,  fearfully. 


"Thei    ben    scatered    dredende    arisfulli."—  Wucliffe- 
or  grasping  firmly  in  the    Wisdom,  ivii.  3. 


griskin 

grls  -_kln, ».  [Eng.  yi-/sf=a  pig,  and  dimin.  suff. 
~ktn.]  i  he  spine  of  a  hog. 

grls/-l§-a,  s.  [Named  after  G.  Grisley,  a  Portu- 
guese surgeon  and  botanical  writer.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Lythraceep,  tribe  Ly three*,  now 
limited  to  one  species,  Grisleasecunda,  a  native  of 
Venezuela  and  New  Grenada.  What  used  to  be 
called  '»'.  tomentosa  is  now  denominated  Woal- 
fonlia  toinentosa.  Its  flowers  mixed  with  those  of 
Morinda  arc  used  in  India  as  a  dye  called  dhall, 

•grls.    led  (led  as  eld),  a.    [GRIZZLED.] 

*grl§  -H-ness,  «.  [English  grisly;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  grisly ;  horribleuess ;  hor- 
ridness. 

"That  ill-agreeing  music  was  beautified  with  the  gi-itt- 
liness  of  wounds."— Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii.,  p.  441. 

grls-l?  (1),  *gris-li,  *grls-llc,  *gris  llch, 
'gris-licne,  *grys-lych,  *grys-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [A. 
S.  grytlic;  cf.  lujrltuin  =  to  terrify;  Ger.  .graus, 
</raitsi9=horrible.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Horrible,  dreadful,  terrible,  fearful, 
grim. 

"All  the  grisly  legions  that  troop 
Under  the  sooty  uag  of  Acheron." 

Milton:  Comus,  SOS. 

fe.  As  adv.:  Horribly,  terribly,  fearfully,  hor- 
ridly. 

"Oristiche  the  develen  yulle." — St.  Brandan,  p.  28. 
•grlj  -ly5  (2),  a.    [GRIZZLY.] 
gri    §on,  s.    [Fr.=gray.] 

ZoOl.:  Grissonia,  or  Galictis  vittata,  a  genns  of 
Brazilian  mammals,  placed  by  some  among  the 
Mustelidee  (Weasels),  by  others  among  the  Melidte 
(Badgers).  It  is  also  called  the  Huron. 

grist,  'grest,  'gryste,  s.    [A.  S.,  from  the  same 
root  as  grind  (q.  T.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  Corn  to  bo  ground;  corn  which  has  been 
ground. 

"Always  wrought  and  ground  the  neighbor's  grest.'' 
Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  i.,  s.  t. 

2.  Fig. :  A  supply,  a  provision. 

"  Form,  say  I  as  well  as  they, 
Must  fail,  if  matter  bring  no  grist." 

Swift:  Progress  of  Beauty. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mill.:  A  batch  of  grain  to  bo  ground  in  a  cus- 
tom mill,  or  the  result  of  the  grinding  less  the  toll. 

2.  Rope-making:  A  given  size  of  rope.    Common 
grist  is  a  rope  three  inches  in  circumference,  with 
twenty  yarns  in  each  of  the  three  strands. 

1  To  bring  grist  to  the  mill :  To  bring  profitable 
business  or  gain ;  to  be  a  source  of  profit. 

"A  sly  old  Pope  created  twenty  new  saints  to  bring  grist 
to  tlte  mill  of  the  London  clergy." — Bp.  Horsley:  Speech, 
July  23,  18M. 

grist-mill,  s.    A  mill  for  grinding  grain. 

gristle  (as  grls  1),  *gris-tel,  *grys-tyl,  *grys- 
tylle,  s  [A.  S.  gristle,  a  dimin.  of  grist  (q.  v.) ; 
cogu.  with  O.  Fris.  gristel,  gristl,  grestel.] 

Anat.:  The  popular  name  of  what  is  called  by 
scientific  men  cartilage  (q.  v.). 

"Theffr/sHeof  the  earepiece,  beeyngonce  cutte  in  twoo, 
cannot  close  ne  growe  together  agayne." — '</•<;/.•  Luke 
xxii. 

grls  -tl?  (t  silent),  a.    [Eng.  gristl(e) ;  -y.] 
Ord.  Lang,  db  Anat.;  Composed  or  consisting  of 
gristle ;  of  the  nature  of  or  like  gristle ;  cartilag- 
inous. 

"Those  fishes  which  be  not  soft,  but  gristly,  have  a  kind 
of  marrow  in  their  ridge  bone."  —  P.  Holland:  Plin-j, 
bk.  xi.,  ch.  xxxvii. 
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II.  Pefrol. :  A  term  vaguely  used  for  any  coarse- 
grained saudstone,  especially  if  the  grains  in  it  are 
angular  or  sub-angular.  Eutley  defines  it  as  a 
coarse-grained  and  somewhat  coherent,  or  at  times 
a  fine-grained  and  very  hard  and  compact,  sand- 
stone, frequently  containing  fragments  and  gran- 
ules of  other  minerals,  besides  quartz,  flint,  or 
chert. 

grit-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Coraarostaphylis. 
grit-rock, ».    [GRIT,  «.,  II.] 
»grlt,  v.  i.  &  t.    [GRIT,  s.] 


Kng.  groats  and  grout  (q.  v.),] 
I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  Literally : 
*(1)  Sand,  gravel. 

"Dust  and  great  .  .  .  hwon  hit  is  isundred  "  ^ 
Ancren  Riwle,  p.  252. 

(2)  Coarse,  rough  particles. 

"Silesian  bole,  crackling  a  little  betwixt  the  teeth,  yet 
without  the  least  particle  of  grit,  feels  as  smooth  as  soap." 
— Grew. 

(31  The  coarse  part  of  meal. 

(4)  Oats  husked  or  coarsely  ground.    (Generally 
in  the  plural.)    [GROATS.] 

(5)  The   structure  or   character  of   a    stone   as 
regards  fineness,  closeness,  or  their  opposites. 

*(6)  A  kind  of  crab. 

2.  Fig. :  Firmness,  determination  or  resolution  of 
mind;  pluck. 

"Youth,  and  grit,  and  sober  living  told  more  than 
ever."—  Reade.-  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  xxi. 


"  The  sanded  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread." 

Ooldsmith:  Deserted  Village, 

B.  Trans.:  To  grate;  to  grind  or  rub  together; 
as,  to  grit  the  teeth . 

*grlth,  s.  [A.  S.  &  Icel. ;  0.  Sw.  gritk,  gruth, 
grid.} 

1.  Peace,  goodwill. 

"Orith  on  eorthe  and  grith  on  hefene,  and  grith 
bitwenen  awilc  cristene  mount-." — O.  E.  Homilies,  p.  45. 

2.  Mercy,  kindness. 

"Alls  schulen  gledien  i  Godes  grith."— St.  Marherete. 
p.  21. 

*grith-breach,  *gritn-bruche,  s.  A  breach  or 
breaking  of  the  peace. 

"  Yef  ye  doth  grith-bruche  on  his  lond." 

Otcl  and  Xightingale,  1,732. 

*grlth  '-fill,  a.  [Eng.grith;  -ful(l).}  Kind,  mer- 
ciful, forgiving. 

"  Basian  wes  grithful  king." — Layamon,  ii.  12. 
•grith  -1-Sn,  t'.  i.     [A.  S.  grithian.] 

1.  To  protect,  to  keep  in  peace  or  security. 

"  Ich  eow  wulle  grithien  and  f  reoscipe  eow  given." 

/.•"/•"""/<,  ii.  17. 

2.  To  reconcile.    (Layamon,  ii.  496.) 
»grith-licne,  a.  &  adv.    [A.  S.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Kind,  gracious. 

"  He  grete  tham  king  mid  grithliche  speche." 

Layamon,  i.  19. 

B.  As  adv. :  Kindly,  graciously. 

"  He  grithliche  spaec." — Layamon,  i.  6. 

*grlth -ser-geant  fer  as  ar),  s.  [Eng.  grith, 
ana  sergeant. ]  An  officer  to  keep  the  peace. 

"  Ortthsergeans  wit  longe  steyues." — Havelok,  266. 

grit  -atone,  s.  [Eng.  grit,  and  stone.]  The  same 
as  GRIT,  II.  (q.  v.) 

grit -tie,  o.    [Eng.  grit;  -ie=-y,~\ 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  field  when  composed 
equally  of  metal  and  color. 

grlf-tl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gritty;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  gritty  or  abounding  in  grit. 

"In  fuller's  earth  he  could  find  no  sand  by  the  micro- 
scope, nor  any  grtttiness." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

grlt-ty.  a.    [Eng.  grit, ; -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Consisting  of  or  containing  grit;  of  the 
nature  of  grit ;  full  of  hard  particles ;  sandy. 

"  I  found  this  powder  .  .  .  somewhat  gritty  between 
the  teeth." — Boyle:  Works. 

2.  Fig.:  Plucky,  courageous,  resolute. 
grlv'-et,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Abyssinian  (?).] 

ZoOl.:  Cercocebus  or  Cercopithecus  griseoviridis, 
an  Old  World  monkey  with  greenish-gray  fur,  some 
white  hairs  near  the  hinder  extremities,  the  tail 
gray.  Found  in  Africa. 

grl-wen  -nick  (w  as  v),  s.  [Russ.]  A  small 
silver  coin  current  in  Russia  of  the  value  of  ten 
kopecks,  or  about  four  cents.  It  weighs  2'039 
grammes,  and  is  '5  fine.  (Bithell.) 

*grlz  -zle,  *gris-el,  *gris-ell,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  griss 
=  gray;  suff.  -el.]  [GRIZZLED.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  gray  color;  a  mixture  of  black  and  white. 

"Time  hath  sowed  a  grizzle  on  thy  face." 

Shakesp..-  Twelfth  Xight,  v. 

2.  A  gray-haired  man. 

"That  olde  grisel  is  no  fole." — Qower,  iii.  356. 
*3.  A  kind  of  wig. 

"  Our  clergy  moult  their  feathered  grizzles." 

Colman:  The  Spleen,  ii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Gray,  grizzled. 

"Among  the  popplar  leaues  in  grisell  gowne." 

Phaer.   Virgil's  Mneidos,  v.  iii. 

grlz'-zled  (zled  as  zeld),  a.  [Eng.  grizzle;  -ed.] 

Gray;  of  a  grayish  color;  interspersed  with  gray. 

"  His  beard  was  grizzled?"— Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 


grocer 

grizzled-skipper, «. 

Entom.:  A  small  butterfly— Thymele  alveolus,  of 
the  family  Hesperidte.  The  wings  are  blackisb, 
tinged  with  green  and  with  creamy  spots.  The 
larva  feeds  on  the  raspberry.  (Stainton.) 

grlz -zly5,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  grizzl(e);  -y.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  a  grayish  color ;  grayish. 
"Through  the  realms  where  grizzly  specters  dwell." 

Cowper:  To  Charles  DeoAati.    (Trans.) 

B.  Assubst.:  [GRIZZLY-BEAR.] 
grizzly-bear,  grisly-bear,  tgrizzle-bear,  s. 


tail,  and  weighing  800  IDS.  The  hair,  which  varies 
between  gray  and  blackish  brown,  is  more  or  less 
grizzled,  whence  the  animal's  English  name.  It 
inhabits  North  America,  especially  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  feeds  partly  on  fruits  and  roots,  but 
partly  also  on  animal  food. 

2.  Palceont.:  Ursus  priscus,ot  the  Post-Tertiary 
caves,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Grizzly 
bear. 

groan,  *gran-i-en,  *grane,  *grone,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[A.  S.  grdnian;  allied  to  GRIN  (q..  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  breathe  with  a  heavy  or  deep   mur- 


deeply. 

"I  have  groaned  under  them,  been  sorry  for  them." — 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  1. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  grieve ;  to  suffer  hardship ;  to  be  burdened 
so  as  to  cause  murmuring ;  as,  A   nation   groans 
under  excessive  taxation. 

2.  To  long  or  strive  earnestly  after  anything. 

"Nothing  but  holy,  pure,  and  clear, 
Or  that  which  groaneth  to  be  so." 

Herbert:  Superliminare. 

B.  Trans. :  To  silence  or  put  down  by  groans ;  as, 
The  speaker  was  groaned  down. 

groan,  *grane,  *grone,  s.    [GROAN,  v.] 
1.  A  low,  moaning  sound,  as  of  one  in  pain,  sor- 
row, or  agony  ;  a  deep,  mournful  sound  or  voice ;  a 
deep  sigh,  a  moan. 

"Heave  a  pitying  groan." — Cowper:  Truth,  177. 
*2.  Any  hoarse,  dead  sound ;  a  moan. 

"  Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain." 

Shakesp.!  Lear,  iii.  2. 

3.  A  deep,  murmuring  sound,  uttered  in  derision 
or    disapprobation ;  as,    The  speaker's   voice  was 
drowned  in  groans. 

groan  -Si,  s.  [Eng.  groan;  -er.]  One  who  groans. 

"groan-fill,  *gr&ne-full,  a.  [English  groan; 
-futil).]  Causingor  tending  to  cause  groans  or  sad- 
ness ;  sad,  lamentable. 

"And  gave  against  his  mother  earth  a  groanftil  sound." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  42. 

groan-Ing,  *gran-unge,  *gron-ing,  *gron- 
ynge,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [GROAN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:    The   act   of   giving   utterance  to 
groans  or  meanings ;  a  groan. 

"  Ther  is  gronynge  and  grure." 

Old  Eng.  Miscellany,  p.  91 

*groat,  'grote,  s.  [O.  Low  Ger.=great,  from  its 
being  larger  than  the  small  copper  coins  formerly 
in  use ;  O.  Dut.  aroote ;  Dut.  groot.]  [GREAT.] 

*1.  A  small  silver  coin,  formerly  current  in  Eng- 
land, of  the  value  of  four  ponce  sterling  (about 
eight  cents). 

"  But  now  groats  of  four-pence  and  hnl  f  groats  of  two- 
pence, equivalent  to  the  sterling  money,  are  coined." — 
Bakers  Edward  111.  (an.  1376). 

2.  Used  proverbially  for  any  small  or  trifling  sum. 

"His  apparel  is  not  worth  a  groat." — Fielding:  Journey 
from  this  World  to  the  A'ext,  ch.  xix. 

groats,  *grotes,  s.  pi.  [Icel.  ora«<«=porridge; 
Sw  grGt;  Dan.  grod;  Dut.  gort.]  Oats  or  wheat 
without  the  husks.  [GROUTS.] 

•'The  people  of  Rome  for  three  hundred  yea™  together, 
used  no  other  food  than  the  groats  made  of  common 
wheat."— F.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  vii. 

grob-m3Ln,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy.:  The  Sea  Bream  (q.  v.). 

gro-cSr,  *gros -ser,  s.  [O.  Fr.  grossier-ono 
who  sells  by  the  gross  or  wholesale ;  gros,  fern. 
grosse=great.]  A  dealer  in  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  spices, 
Ac.  [GROSS.] 

''None  of  that  companie,  nor  anie  of  the  vinteners, 
butchers,  grossers  .  .  .  should  be  admitted  maior  of 
the  citie."— Holinshed:  Citron.  Kichard  II.  ian.  1382). 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     deL 


grocer's-itch 


grocer 's-ltch,  s. 

i'nti,.:  Kchthyma,  produced  by  handling  sugar. 
It  is  most  common  in  spring  and  summer.  Some- 
times the  eruption  is  local,  at  others  it  almost 
covers  the  body. 

gro  -9er-f ,  *gros  -ser-jF,  s.   [O.  Fr.  grosser/?.] 

1.  Grocers' wares,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  &c. 
(Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"Mounted  upon  the  colt,  with  a  deal  box  before  him  to 
carry  groceries  in."—  Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakejleld,  ch.  xii. 

2.  A  grocer's  shop ;  a  place  whore  groceries  are 
sold. 

*gr6ff,  *groffe,  *gruf,  adv.  [Icel.  grufa*  in  the 
phrase,  liggjad  </ru/w=to  lie  groveling:  yritfa=to 
grovel ;  Sw.  dial.  r/n«>a=flat  on  one's  face ;  ligga  A 

gn*ve=to  lie  groveling  on  one's  face.]    Groveling; 
at  on  one's  face.    [GROVEL.] 

"And  groffhe  fell  al  platte  upon  the  ground." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  18,605. 

gr6g,  s.  [Named  after  a  nickname  of  Admiral 
Vernon.  who,  from  his  wearing  grogram  breeches, 
was  called  "Old  Grog."  About  1745  he  ordered  his 
sailors  to  dilute  their  rum  with  water.] 

1.  Spirits  and  water  mixed  but  not  sweetened; 
strong  drink  generally. 

2.  For  def.  see  extract. 

"  Deceased  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  a  vile  mixture 
procured  at  spirit  stores  known  as  grog,  and  compounded 
of  drippings  from  wine,  spirit,  and  beer  casks." — London 
Standard. 

3.  [FIREBRICK.] 

grog-blossoni,  s.  A  redness  or  piniple  on  the 
nose  or  face,  arising  from  excessive  indulgence  in 
strong  drink. 

grog- Shop,  8.  A  place  where  spirits  or  strong 
drinks  are  sold ;  a  dram-shop. 

*grog,  v.  t.  [GROG,  s.]  To  mix  water  with;  to 
weaken  with  water.  (Davies.) 

"The  defendants  had  grogged  the  casks  by  putting  in 
hot  water."— Lincoln  (Eng.)  Mercury. 

grog  -gSr-f ,  s.  [Eng.  grog;  -ery.~\  A  place  where 
spirits  or  other  strong  liquors  are  sold ;  a  grog- 
shop. 

gr6g'-gl-ness(  s.    [Eng.  groggy ;  -ness.  ] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  state  of  being  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drink ;  tipsiness. 

2.  Farr.:  A  tenderness  or  stiffness  in  the  foot  of 
a  horse,  or  weakness  in  the  forelegs. 

"The  peculiar  knuckling  of  the  fetlock-joint,  and  the 
tottering  of  the  whole  of  the  fore-leg,  known  by  the  name 
otyroggiiifss,  and  which  is  so  often  seen  in  old  and  over- 
worked horses,  in  seldom  an  affection  of  either  the  fetlock 
or  the  pastern-joints  simply."— Youatt:  OH  the  Horse,  ch. 
atri.,  p.  379. 

gr&g    g?,  a.    [Eng.  grog;  -]/.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Under  the  influence  of  drink ;  tipsy,  drunk. 

2.  Staggering   or  stupefied,  as    one   dazed  with 
blows ;  acting  like  one  stupefied  with  drink. 

II.  Farr.:  Moving  uneasily,  as  with  tender  feet 
or  forelegs. 

"It  [grogginessl  is  common  among  all  kinds  of  fast 
workers,  and  long  journeys  at  a  fast  pace  will  make  al- 
most any  horse  yroyvv-" — Youatt:  On  the  Horse,  ch.  xvi., 
p.  380. 

grog  -ram,  *grog  -er-3-n,  *grog  -r$.n,  s.  &  a. 
[u.  Fr.  gro&arain,  from  gros=grqss,  thick,  coarse, 
and  0ra*rt=graiu.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Fab. :  A  coarse  stuff  of  silk  or  silk  and  mohair. 
"He  shall  have  the  groyrans  at  the  rate  I  told  him."— 
Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  in  His  Humor,  ii.  2, 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  fabric  described  in  A. 

"Plain  poody  would  no  longer  down 
'Twas  madam  in  the  grwjram  gown." 

Swift;  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

gro~in  (1),  *grain,  s.  [Icel.  orein=a  branch,  arm; 

§retna= to  branch  or  fork  off  ;Dan.  <jreen=&  branch ; 
w.  gren=a  branch,  a  fork.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  hollow  in  the  human  body  where 
the  thigh  and  the  trunk  unite. 

"  The  little  dart  arrives    .    .    . 
Passed  through  and  pierced  his  groin." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  JEneid  x.  828. 

2.  Arch.;  The  angle  or  angular  curve  formed  by 
an  intersection  of  vaults ;  most  of  the  vaulted  ceil- 
ings of  the  middle  ages  were  groined,  and  therefore 
called  groined  ceilings.    During  the  early  part  of 
the  Norman  stylOj  the  groins  were  left  purposely 
plain,  but  afterward  they  were  invariably  covered 
with  ribs. 

3.  Civil  Eng. :  A  frame  of  wood-work,  constructed 
across  a  beach,  between  high  and  low  water,  per- 
pendicular to  the  general  line  of  it,  either  to  retain 
the  shingle  already  accumulated,  to  recover  it  when 
lost,  or  to  accumulate  more  at  any  particular  point ; 
also  to  break  and  check  the  action  of  the  waves. 
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The  component  parts  of  a  eroin  are  piles,  planking, 
land-tics,  land  tie-bars,  blocks,  tail-pile:?,  and  keys 
and  screw-bolts. 

groin-rib,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  rib  or  projecting  member  following  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  two  arches  forming  a  groin. 


groover 

gro-no  -vl-e  se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gronovia,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Loasaceee. 

groom,  *grom,  *grome,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
prqb.  from  A.  S.  guma=&  man,  the  r  being  inserted 
as  in  cartridge,  partridge,  corporal.  <kc.  ;  Dut.  gom 
(in  /»riA<'</<Y/ow  =  bridegroom)  ;  O.  H.  Gcr.  gumo;  Icel. 


*groln  (2),  *groine,*groyn,  *groyne,  s.    tO.Fr.   JVcm'i  r'iVcitiV."  WmaTLVOiomo^'a  manT"O.T  Dut: 
??;.  J?'J)™m;    Yrov.  groing,  grong;    Italian    ffroni;  Icel.  gromr=&  boy.]    [BRIDEGROOM.] 

*1.  A  youiif?  man,  a  lad. 
*2.  A  menial,  a  servant. 

3,  Specifically  a  man  or  boy  who  has  the  charge 
of  horses  or  of  the  stable. 


. 
gnigno;  O.  Port,  prate.] 

1.  The  snout  of  a  swine. 

"A  ring  of  gold  that  is  worne  in  the  groinc  of  a  sowe.'* 
—  Chaucer:  Persunes  Tale. 


2.  A  hanging  lip. 

"Be  wroth,  than  schalt  thow  have  a  groyn." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  i.  348. 

groin  (1),  f.  t.    [GROIN  (1),  s.] 
Arch,.  :  To  form  into  groins;  to  ornament  or  fur- 
nish with  groins. 

•groin  (2),  *groigne,  'groyne,  v.  i.  [Fr.  grog- 
ner  ;  O.  Fr.  groigner;  Prov.  gronhir,  gronir;  Sp. 
gruflir;  Port,  grunhir:  Ital.  grugnire,  grugnare, 
from  Lat.  grunnio.]  To  groan  or  grunt;  to  bang 
the  lip  in  discontent  ;  to  pout. 

"  Whether  so  that  he  loure  or  groyne" 

Homaunt  of  the  Rose,  7,061. 

groined,  a.    [Eng.  groin  (1),  s.  ;  -er.] 

Arch.  :  Having  an  angular  curve  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  two  arches. 

groined-arch,  s. 

Arch.  :  An  arch  intersected  by  another  cutting  it 
transversely. 

groined-ceiling,  groined-roof.  «. 

Arch.:  A  ceiling  formed  by  three  or  more  inter- 
secting arches,  every  two  of  which  form  a  groin  at 
the  intersection,  all  the  groins  meeting  at  a  point 
called  the  apex  or  summit.  Groined  arches  are 
found  both  in  classic  and  medieval  architecture, 
but  were  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  the 
latter.  Fan  tracery  vaulting  is  groined  roofing  in 
its  most  complex  form. 

•groin  -§r,  *groyn-ere,  s.  [Eng.  groin  (2),  v.  ; 
-er.J  One  who  tells  tales  ;  a  tale-bearer. 

"The  ffroynere  with  drawen  striues  to  gidere  resten."  — 
Wycliffe:  Prov.  xzvL  20. 

groin  Ing  (!),».    [GROIN  (!),«.] 
Arch.  :  The  same  as  GKOIN  (1),  «.  1. 

•groin  -Ing  (2),  *groyn-ing,  *groyn-ynge,  s. 
[GROIN  (2),  «.] 

1.  Grunting. 

"  Groynynge  of  swyne.    Grunnltus."  —  Prompt.  Pan: 

2.  A  grumbling;  tale-bearing.      (Chaucer:'  C.  T., 
2,462.) 

grom-el,  grom-mel,  «.    [GROMWELL.] 
gr6m  -et,  groin  -met,  s.  [Fr.  gourmette=&  curb; 
gourmer=to  curb.] 

1.  Naut.  :  A  ring  formed  of  a  strand  of  rope  laid 
round  and  spliced.     Used  as  a  hank,  a  thimble,  or 
with  large  oars,  in  connection  with  a  pin,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  rowlock.    Metallic  grommets,  forming 
eyelets,  are  sometimes  substituted.     An  iron-flange 
is  cast  to  the  wrouglit-metal  thimble  ;  after  inser- 
tion, the  edge  is  spun  over  upon   the  other  cast- 
metal  ring. 

2.  Ord.  :   A  wad   made   of  rope,  rammed   down 
between  the  ball  and  the  charge.     Made  of  oakum 
and  bound  with  spun-yarn,  it  is  called  a  junk-wad. 

gromet-  wad,  e. 

Ord.  :  A  wad  used  in  firing  from  smooth-bore  guns, 
when  the  elevation  is  less  than  3°. 

11  Shot-gromet: 

Ord.  :  The  same  as  GROMET,  2. 

gro  -ml-a,  s.  [Lat.  groma=&  surveyor's  pole  or 
measuring-rod. 

ZoOl.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gromidse 
(q.  v.). 

gro  ml  da,  gr6'-ml-dse,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  gromia, 
and  Lat.  neut.  adj.  suff.  -ida,  or  fern.  -idce.~\ 

ZoOl.  :  A  family  of  Foraminifera.  with  an  imper- 
forate  test.  It  is  brownish-yellow,  membranous, 
soft,  and  globular,  with  long,  filiform  processes  pro- 
truding. 

groin-well,  gr6m  -II,  gro-mel,  gray-mell, 
gray-millet,  s.  [Fr.  gremil;  Wei.  cromandi.] 

Bot.:  Lithospermum  q/ftcina/e,  anciently  admin- 
istered for  the  cure  of  gravel. 

11  False  Gromwell  .'The  genus  Onosmodium. 

Gron  -In  gen-Ists,  Gron-In-gen  -sl-an§  (o  as 
e),  s.  pi.  [From  the  town  of  Groningen  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, at  which  the  early  adherents  of  the  sect 
held  their  conventions.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  division  of  Mennonites,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  seventeenth  century. 

gro-no  -vl-a,  «.  [Named  after  J.  F.  Gronovius,  a 
botanist  of  Leydon.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gronovieie 
(q.  v.). 


"  TJnmissed  but  by  his  dogs  and  by  his  groom." 

Coteper;  Progress  of  Error,  95. 

4.  A  man  newly  married  or  about  to  bo  married; 
a  bridegroom.   . 

"By    this   the    brides    are    waked,    their    grooms    are 
dressed."  —  Drtiden:  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  &JO. 

5.  One  of  several  officers  in  the  English  royal 
household  ;  as,  Groom,  of  the  Stole,  &c. 

UGroomo/  the  Stole:  [STOLE.] 

•groom-porter,  s.  An  officer  of  the  English 
royal  household,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
king's  lodging  was  furnished  with  tables,  chairs, 
stools,  and  firing,  also  to  provide  cards  and  dice, 
Ac.,  and  to  decide  disputes  arising  at  cards,  dice, 
bowling,  &c.  He  was  allowed  to  keep  an  open 
gaming-table  at  Christmas.  The  office  was  abol- 
ished by  George  III. 

"  The  groom-port  f  r  had  a  room  appropriated  to  gaming." 
—Pope;  Dunciad,  i.  S10  (Note). 

grooms-man,  s.  One  who  attends  on  the  bride- 
groom at  a  wedding  ;  the  best  man. 

"  Sudden  at  the  grooms-man's  side 
"Tie  he!  '  a  well-known  voice  has  cried." 

Longfellow:  Blind  Otrl  ofCastel-Cuille,  iii. 

groom,  r.  t.  [GROOM,  s.]  To  tend,  care  for,  or 
dress,  as  a  groom  does  a  horse. 

•groom  -less,  a.  [Eng.  groom;  -Jess.]  Without 
a  groom. 

"A  rough  cob,  listless  and  groomtesa."—  Disraeli:  Lo- 
thair,  ch.  xxviii. 

•gro6m  -let,  s.  [English  groom,  s.  ;  dimin.  suff. 
•let.}  A  little  or  young  groom.  (Hook.) 

•groom'-shlp,  *grome-ship,  s.  [Eng.  groom; 
•ship.}  The  ofhco  or  position  of  a  groom. 

"He  [Silas  Titus]  did  with  the  consent  of  his  Majesty 
resign  his0rom*s/ii"p."  —  Wood:  Athena?  Oxon. 

groot,  s.  [Dut.=great.]  An  old  money  of  ac- 
count in  Bremen,  value  about  one  cent.  [GROAT.] 

groove.  *grove,  s.  [Dut.  groef,  groeve—n  grave, 
a  groove.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  A  channel,  furrow,  or  long  hollow,  such 
as  may  be  cut  with  a  tool  ;  a  nit,  furrow,  or  channel, 
such  as  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  water  ;  a 
channel  formed  by  any  agency. 

2.  Fig.  :  The    natural  course  or  fixed  routine  of 
one's  life  or  events. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gun.  :  A  spiral  channel  between  the  lands  in 
rifling. 

2.  Join.  :  A  channel  in  the  edge  of  a  board.    In 
matched-boarding  it  receives  the  tongue. 

•3.  Mininu.:  A  shaft  or  pit. 

4.  Anat.  :  There  are  many  grooves  in  the  human 
frame,  as,  the  bicipital,  the  lachrymal,  and  the  sub- 
costal grooves. 

groove-ram,  s. 

Needle-making  :  A  stamp  for  making  the  groove 
in  which  the  eyes  of  needles  are  formed. 

groove,  r.t.  [GROOVE,  «.]  To  cut  or  form  a  groove 
or  channel  in  ;  to  furrow. 

"The  aperture  is  grooved  at  the  margin."  —  Pennant: 
Brit.  Zoi'l.  ;  The  Wreath  Shell. 

grooved,  a.    [GROOVE,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  a  groove,  furrow,  or  chan- 
nel in  it  ;  channeled  ;  furrowed. 

"  Each  grooved  and  dovetailed  like  a  box." 
Stelft:  GeorQe-Xim-Dan-Dean'«  Answer  to  T.  Sheridan. 

2.  Bot.:  Fluted,  channeled,  marked  with  longi- 
tudinal furrows. 

grooved-bit,  s.  A  wood-boring  tool,  adapted  to 
be  used  in  a  brace,  and  having  a  cylindrical  stem 
with  a  spiral  groove. 

grooved-  wheel,  s. 

1.  A  wheel  having  circumferential  indentations, 
as  a  mode  of  increasing  the  traction  or  effective 
frictional  surface  contact;  a  friction-wheel. 

2.  A  band-wheel  or  pulley  having  peripheral  de- 
pressions for  a  round  band,  as  in  some  lathes. 

groov  -§r,  s.    [Eng.  groove,  v.  ;  -er.] 

*1.  Onowho  or  thatwhich  cuts  or  forms  a  groove. 

2.  A  miner.    (Prov.  Eng.) 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wglf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     car,    rtile,    fill;     try,     Sfrian.     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


grooving 

groov  -I&g,  pr-  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GKOOVE,  v.~\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  cutting  or 
forming  a  groove ;  a  groove,  or  set  of  grooves. 

grooving-planes,  s.  pi.  Carpenters'  and  joiners' 
planes,  which  are  adapted  for  cutting  grooves,  as 
the  plow,  fillister,  router-plane,  banding-plane,  &c. 

grope,  *grape,  *graip,  *gropen,  *groop,  v.i. 
&  t.  [A.  S.  grdpi«n=to  handle,  to  seize,  from  grap 
=  the  grasp  of  the  hands,  the  grip  of  the  fingers, 
from  gripan=to  gripe;  O.  H.  Ger.  grei/on;  Icel. 
greifa.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  feel  with  the  hands. 

"  Loke  what  ther  is  put  in  thin  hond  snd  grope." 

CAoucer:  C.  T.,  13,164. 

2.  To  use  the  hands ;  to  handle. 

"If  my  fader  group  and  fele,  by  drede  lest  he  wene  me 
wiln  to  bigile  hym." — Wycliffe:  Genesis  xivii.  12. 

3.  To   search  or  seek  to  find  something  in  the 
dark ;  or,  as  a  blind  person,  by  feeling  about  with 
the  hands ;  to  feel  one's  way  as  with  the  hands. 

"We  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind."— fta.  liz.  10. 

4.  To  seek  to  find  one's  way  through  doubt  or  per- 
plexity. 

"Groping  no  longer  in  night. 
langfellow:  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

*5.  To  seek  to  find  anything. 

"  As  blindly  groped  they  for  a  future  state." 

Dryden:  Beligio  Laid,  23. 

*6.  To  examine  closely. 

"  He  is  the  gropande  God." 
Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  Cleanness,  691. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  feel  with  the  hands ;  to  touch ;  to  handle. 

"  Than  gropede  he  euery  wounde." 

Sir  Fermnbras,  1,888. 

2.  To  seek  out  by  feeling  with  the  hands  in  the 
dark  or  as  a  blind  person  ;  as,  to  grope  one's  way. 

*3.  To  try  to  discover  or  find  out ;  to  seek  into ;  to 
try ;  to  sound ;  to  probe. 

"How  vigilant  to  grope  men's  thoughts,  and  to  pick 
out  somewhat  whereof  they  might  complain." — Haylaard. 

*4.  To  inquire  into;  to  examine. 

"To  grope  tendurly  a  conscience." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,399. 

grop-Sr,  «.  [Eng.  grople);  -er.~\  One  who 
gropes ;  one  who  tries  to  find  his  way  by  groping. 

"A  groper  after  novelties,  in  any  wise  do  flye." 

Drant:  Horace;  Epistle  to  Lollius. 

grop  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [GsoPE,  u.] 
A.&  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  seeking  one's 
way  by  feeling  with  the  hands  in  the  dark,  or  as  a 
blind  person. 

*groping-iron,  *grupinge-yren,  s.  A  tool  for 
forming  grooves. 

"  The  groping-iron  then  spake  he." — MS.  in  Halllwell. 

grop -Iftg-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  groping;  -ly.]  In-a 
groping  manner ;  as  one  who  gropes. 

'-pite,  s.     [From  Gropp(torp),  in  Sweden, 


where  it  occurs,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 
Mi/t. :    A   rose-red   or    brownish-red   crystalline 

mineral  of    splintery  fracture:  its    hardness,  2'5; 

Specific  gravity,  2'73.    Composition :  45*01 ;  alumina, 

22T>5;    sesquioxide   of  iron,  3'06;   magnesia,  12'28; 

lime,  4-55;  soda,0'22;  potassa,  5'23;  water,  Tll=100. 

Occurs  in  limestone.    (Dana.) 
*grop'-ple,  v.  i.    [A  frequent,  from  grope  (q.  v.).] 

To  grope. 

"To  gropple  in  the  brook  for  crayfish." — T.  Hughes:  Tom 

Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  IXJE. 

gri)r-61'-llte,  subst.  [From  Groroi,  in  Mayenne, 
France,  where  it  occurs,  and  Gr.  h'£/to8=stone.J 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Wad  (Bog-manganese).  The 
color  is  brownish-black,  the  streak  reddish-brown. 
(Dana.) 

gros  (ssilent),8.  [Fr.=thick, strong.]  [GKOss,a.] 

Fabric:  A  heavy  silk  with  a  dull  finish. 

gros-em,  s.  A  silver  coin,  used  in  Switzerland, 
value  about  one  dollar. 

gros  beak,  *gross-beafc,  s.  [Eng.  gross,  and 
beak.  So  named  from  the  thick  bills  of  the  several 
species.] 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  Spec.:  The  genus  Coccothraustes  (q.  vO. 

(2)  Gen.:  Some  other  birds   having  thick  bills. 

[11 

2.  PL:  The  English  name  of  Coccothraustinae,  a 
sub-family  of  Fringillid-e. 
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*[  The  Cardinal  Grosbeak  (Cardinalis  virgini- 
" .MIS i,  an  American  bird.  The  Pine  GrosbeaK  is 
Loxia  enucleator*  called  also  Pino  Bulfinch ;  and 
the  Social  or  Republican  Grosbeak  is  Philcntenis 
sociuft.  It  is  from  South  Africa,  and  belongs  to  the 
sub-family  of  Ploceime  (Weaver-birds). 

gr6  -SChen,  s.  [GRO88.]  A  small  silver  coin  used 
in  the  North  German  States,  value  ?V  of  a  thaler, 
or  about  2M  cents.  Each  groschen  is  sub-divided 
into  ten  pfennings. 

gro  -ser,  gro -se"rt,  gro -§I-§r,  s.    [GROSSART.] 

gros-grain  (»  silent),  a.  [Fr.  gros,  and  Eng. 
grain.]  Applied  to  silk  with  a  iieavy  cross  thread. 

gross,  *gr08B6,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  gros  (fern.  grosse)  = 
thick,  coarse,  from  Low  Lat.  gross-its,  from  Lat. 
cro*sus=thick,  coarse ;  Ital.  grosso;  Sp.  grueso.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Thick ;  fat ;  bulky ;  great  and  coarse. 

"A  gross  fat  man." — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.t  ii.  4. 

2.  Coarse  ;  opposed  to  fine  or  delicate. 

"  Fine  and  delicate  BCU!  ptures  are  helped  with  nearness, 
and  gross  with  distance." — Wottun;  Architecture. 

*3.  Thick;  dense;  not  attenuated;  not  pure; 
coarse. 

"  They  would  shake  the  gross  clouds  to  the  ground." 
Drayton;  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  ii. 

*4.  Coarse;  unbecoming;  inelegant. 

"  The  gloomy  hue, 
And  feature  gross."  Thomson;  Summer,  888. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Dull;  stupid;  crass;  heavy. 

"  If  she  doth  then  the  subtile  sense  excel, 
How  gross  are  they  that  drown  her  in  the  blood?" 

Davies. 

2.  Coarse;  vulgar;  not  refined;  indelicate;  sen- 
sual; obscene. 

"He  shuns  the  grosser  joys  of  sense." 

Byron;  Corsair,  i.  2. 

3.  Enormous ;  great ;  shameful ;  disgraceful ;  fla- 
grant. 

"That  gross  idolatry,  which  consisted  in  the  worship  of 
the  images  of  deud  men." — Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii., 
Ber.  87. 

4.  Whole:   entire;    total;   applied   to    a  sum  or 
amount  without  any  deduction ;  opposed  to  net. 

*5.  Plain;  palpable;  easily  discernible. 
*"Tis  gross  you  love  my  son." 
Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  3. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  main  body,  part,  or  mass;  the  chief  part, 
the  mass. 

"Comets,  out  of  question,  have  likewise  power  and 
effect  over  the  gross  and  mass  of  things." — Bacon. 

*2.  The  main  force  or  body. 

"Severn!  casuists  are  of  opinion  that,  in  a  battle,  you 
should  discharge  npon  the  gross  of  the  enemy,  without 
leveling  your  piece  at  any  particular  person."  —  Addison: 
Freeholder. 

*3.  The  sum  total ;  the  full  or  entire  amount. 
"  I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

*4.  A  collective  or  united  body. 

"Afterthey  have  separated  themselves  in  many  petty 
divisions,  they  rejoin  one  by  one  into  a  gross." — Dryden. 

5.  The  gross  or  great  Hundred ;    the  number  of 
twelve  dozen ;  twelve  times  twelve. 

1f  1.  A  great  gross:  Twelve  gross  or  144  dozen. 

2.  In  the  gross;  in  gross: 

(1)  In  the  bulk,  or  undivided  whole;  wholesale. 
"Trafficking  in  grosse."—  Carew:   Survey  in  Cornwall, 

p.  65. 

(2)  On  the  whole;  as  a  whole,  without  regard  to 
the  separate  parts. 

"Some  men  pass  swiftly  from  the  effect  they  look  upon 
in  gross  to  the  most  obvious  seeming  cause." — Digby:  Of 
Bodies,  ch.  xxxvi. 

3.  Advowson  in  gross: 

Law:  An  advowson  separated  from  the  property 
of  a  manor,  and  annexed  to  the  person  of  its  owner. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gross  and 
coarse :  "  These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the  moral 
application.  Grossness  of  habit  is  opposed  to  del- 
icacy: coarseness  to  softness  and  refinement.  A 
person  becomes  gross  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  his  sensual  appetites,  particularly  iu  eating  and 
drinking;  he  is  coarse  from  the  want  of  polish 
either-as  to  his  mind  or  manners."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.') 

gross-adventure,  s. 

Law :  A  term  applied  to  the  loan  of  money  on  a 
ship's  bottom ;  i,  e.,  on  the  vessel  itself,  irrespective 
of  cargo. 

gross-fed,  adj.  Fed  or  supported  on  gross  or 
coarse  food. 


grossular 


gross-headed,  a.     Thick-headed,  dull,  stupid. 
(ffilton.) 
Gross-Mennonites,  s.pl. 

Ch.Hist.:  A  name  given  in  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury to  the  more  wild  or  lax  Mention  ites,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  who  were  more  refined  or  more 
strict.  The  former  were  called  again  Waterlanders. 
(Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xvii.) 

gross-receipts,  s.  pi.  The  actual  receipts  ;  the 
entire  amount  before  any  deductions  have  been 
made  for  any  cause  whatsoever. 

gross-weight,  s. 

Comm.:  The  weight  of  any  merchandise  or  com- 
modity, including  the  dross,  dust,  bag,  case,  cask, 
chest,  or  other  receptacle  in  which  it  is  contained. 
The  net  weight  is  that  of  the  commodity  after  the 
tare  and  tret  have  been  deducted.  [NET,  a.,  TARE, 
s.] 

gros-sa'-le§,  s.  pi.  [Latin  gross(us}  ;  masc.  or 
fern.  suff.  -ales.}  [GROSSAL.] 

Bot.  :  An  alliance  of  epigynous  exogens,  having 
the  flowers  dichlamydeous  and  polypetalous,  the 
seeds  numerous  andminute,  with  the  embryo  small, 
lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen.  Lindley 
includes  under  it  the  orders  Grossulariaceee,  Escal- 
loniacete,  Philadelphaceee,  and  Barringtoniaceee 
(q.v.). 

grfia-sart,  gr8s  -sSrt,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr. 
groseille.'}  A  gooseberry  (q.  T.). 

gross'-beafe,  *.    [GROSBEAK.] 
*gross  -fill,  *grosse-full,a.  [Eng.  gross  ;~ful(l)  ] 
Exceeding  gross. 

"  Thy  grosseful  faults." 

Chapman:  Bussy  D*  Ambois,  i.  2. 

gross-If-I-ca  -tion,  s.    [GROSSIFY.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  making  gross,  coarse, 
or  thick  ;  the  state  of  becoming  gross  or  thick. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  swelling  of  the  ovary  after  fertiliza- 
tion. 

*gross  -I-fy,  v.  t.  &  i,  [Eng.  gross;  i  connective, 
and  suff.  -fy.\ 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  gross,  coarse,  or  thick. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  gross,  coarse,  or  thick. 
gross  -1?,  adv.    [Eng.  gross;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  gross  manner;  in  bulky  parts;  coarsely; 
bulkily. 

2.  Coarsely,  vulgarly  ;  without  refinement  ;  rude- 
ly. 

"Speak  not  so  grossly.1' 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

3.  Shamefully,  disgracefully,  flagrantly. 

"  But  that  which  in  an  age  of  good  government  is  an 
evil  may,  in  an  age  of  grossly  bad  government,  be  a  bless- 
ing."— Jffacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*4.  Stupidly. 

"IJed  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest." 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  iii.  1. 

*5.  Palpably,  evidently,  plainly. 

"To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

gross    ness.  s.    [Eng.  gross;  'ness.} 
*1.  The  Duality  or  state  of  being  gross  or  bulky; 
bulk,  bulkmess. 

"The  element  immediately  next  the  earth  in  grossness 
is  water."  —  Digby;  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xzvii. 

2.  Coarseness,  rudeness;  want  of  refinement  or 
delicacy. 

"I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grnnsness  no." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Xiuht's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

3.  Enormity  ;  shocking  nature  or  qualities;  shame- 
fulness  ;  disgracefulness. 

"  Hiding  the  grnssness  with  fair  ornament." 

Shakea]>:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

*4.  Stupidity, 

"Such  impossible  passages  of  grossnfss." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

*5.  Coarseness;  want  of  clearness  or  purity  ;  den- 
sity. 

"[Its]  fogpy  grossness  so  opposed  the  light 
As  it  would  turn  the  noonsted  into  night." 

Drayton:  Moon-Calf. 


tgros-su>la'-§e-se,  s.  pi. 

gros-su-la  -96-0118  (orceous  as  shus),  a.  [Mod. 
Lat.  groRsulace  (02)  ;  suff.  -tms.] 

Bot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Grossulaccce  or  Gros- 
sulariacpe  (q.  v.). 

gros  -SU-lar,  o.  &  s.  [Low  Latin  grnssula-=A 
gooseberry;  Class.  Lat.  grossttlus=&  small  unripe 
fig,  dimin.  of  rjro$siis=-dn  unripe  fig;  and  Eng.  suff. 
-an/.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  a 
gooseberry. 


boll,     bdy;     pout,    Jo'wl;     cat,     9ell(     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this,     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  -  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  -  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del, 
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grossular-garnet 

B.  --Is  fuihstanlire : 

Mt'n.:  The  mineral,  called  by  tlio  French 
Itiirv.    The  same  as  UKOSSULARITC  (<j.  V.L 

grossular-garnet,  x. 

Afin. :  The  same  as  GKOSSULARITE  (q.  v.). 

gros  su  lar'-I-g,,  s.  [Low  Latin  </ro8Sul(a)=a 
gooseberry,  and  Lat,  fem,  sine.  adj.  suit'.  - 

Bottutf/:  A  sub-genus  of  Bibos,  having1  spiuous 
branches,  the  loaves  plaited  in  bud,  anil  one  to 
three  flowered  peduncles.  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

gros-su  lar-I-a  -ce-se,  tgros  su-la  -90-86,  s. ;>'. 
[Mod.  Lat.  grossularia  (q,  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ailj. 
sutl'.  -acece.\ 

Bot.:  Outran tworte ;  the  typical  order  of  Lind- 
loy's  alliance  Grossales.  It  consists  of  either 
unarmed  or  spins'  shrubs,  with  alternate  lob<-d 
leaves  having  a  plaited  vernation,  flowers  in  axil- 
lary racemes,  a  superior  calyx  four  or  five-parted, 
five  minute  petals,  live  stamens;  a  two,  three, or 
f9ur  cleft  style ;  a  one-celled  ovary,  with  two  oppo- 
gHe parietal  placentee ;  and  the  fruit  a  berry,  inclos- 
ing numerous  seeds  suspended  among  the  pulp  by 
long  fundamental  cords.  Lindley  enumerated  two 

genera,  and  estimated  the  known  species  atninety- 
ve.  They  are  from  the  temperate  and  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  this  country.  The 
typical  genus  is  Ribes.  containing  the  gooseberry, 
currant,  &c.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  calls  the  order 
Ribesieae,  and  reduces  it  to  a  tribe  of  Saxifragracea1. 

grfis -su-lar  ite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  grossuhtria=tho 
gooseberry  genus;  suff.  -ite  (Min.}  (Q-v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  garnet,  called  by  Dana  from 
its  composition  Lime-alumina-garnet.  The  most 
typical  sub-variety  is  thoWiluite,  of  Siberia,  which 
is  pale  green.  Others  are  Cinnamon-stone  or  Esso- 
nite,  Succinite,  and  Romauzovite. 

*gross -jf,  *gross -ie,  a.  [English  gross;  -y.~\ 
Gross. 

"Spending  their  gross  ie  humors."— Fuller.-  Worthiest 
Lincoln,  ii.  2. 

grot,  s.  [Fr.  grotte,  from  Low  Lat.  crupta  =  SL 
crypt;  Lat.  crypto.}  A  grotto.  [CB1PT.] 

"  The  Sibylline  grtit  beside  the  dead 

Lake  of  Avernus."        Dyer;  Ruins  of  Rome. 

gro-tes  que  (que  ask'i,  *gro  tesc,  *gro-tes-co, 
a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  yrottesca,  from  yrotta  =  a 
grotto,  because  such  paiutings  were  fount!  in  old 
crypts  and  grottoes. 1 

A.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Strangely  or  wildly  formed;  of  irregular  or 
extravagant  form  or  proportions  ;  antic,  ludicrous, 
laughable,  ridiculous. 

"Many  &  grotesque  form  and  face." 

Longfellow:  To  a  Child. 

2.  Applied    to   artificial   grotto-work,   decorated 
with  rock-work,  shells,  «fcc. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  This  term,  which  is  now  familiar  among  all  the 
lovers  of  the  art  of  painting,  was  by  the  Italians 
appropriated  to  that  peculiar  manner  of  composi- 
tion and  invention  observed  among  the  antique 
monumental  paintings  which  were  discovered  in  the 
subterraneous  chambers  that  had  been  decorated 
in  the  times  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  and  as  the 
Italians  apply  the  word  Grotto  to  express  every 
kind  of  cave  or  grot,  all  paintings  which  were  in 
imitation  of  the  antique  designs  discovered  in  those 
chambers,  which  for  ages  had  been  covered  with 
ruins,  are  grotesqued  or  grotesque,  which  is  now 
applied  to  subjects  of  a  quaint    and  anomalous 
character. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  light  and  fanciful  orna- 
ments used  formerly  to  characterize  persons  and 
things. 

3.  Whimsical  figures  or  scenery, 

4.  Artificial  grotto- work. 

5.  In  printing,  a  squat-shaped  type. 

GROTESQUE  TYPE. 

grtt-teB'que-l?  (que  as  k),  adv.  [En*,  gro- 
tesque; -ly.\  In  a  grotesque,  extravagant,  or  ludi- 
crous manner. 

"'  Death  has  despoiled  the  jester  of  his  habiliments,  and 
grotesquely  decorated  himself  therewith."—  Explanation 
of  Holbein's  Dance  ufDeuth,  p.  49. 

gro-tes  que-ness  (que  as  k),  a.  [Eng.  gro- 
tesque; -nesfi.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gro- 
tesque; extravagance. 

gro-tSsq'-ue'r-y  *q  as  k),  s.  [En«.  grotesque; 
•TV-]  The  act  or  practice  of  indulging  in  grotesque 
whims  or  antics  ;  extravagant  or  ludicrous  conduct ; 
the  expression  of  grotesque  ideas. 

"The  most  daring  grotesqueries  of  humor." — Chambers' 
Xncyi:  (1868J,  x.  210. 

gro  thlte,  s.  [Named  after  P.  Groth,  who  first 
described  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).J 

Min.:  A  mineral  akin  to  Titanite  or  Sphene,  but 
differing  from  it  in  cleavage.  It  is  clove-colored  or 
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dark  brown  in  mass,  and  reddish-brown  and  trans- 
lucent hi  thin  splinter-:.  Hardm^-,  <!'."':  -prciiic 
gravity,  3'ii  to  3*0.  Composition:  Silica.  :;nVil : 
titanic  acid,  31'lfi;  M«>ijuioxid.'  of  imn.rrSi;  lime, 
:>r;it,  Ac.  Occur-  in  syvniio  m-ar  -Divsilrn. 

grot  tes  que  (que  ask),  s.    [GROTESQUE.] 
grot    to,  *grot-ta,  s.    [Ital.  yrotta;  Fr.  grotte.'] 
[OrKOT  (3).] 

1.  A  I'avtMir  natural  cavity  intheeartli;  a  natural 
covered  opening  in  the  earth. 

''Zoronster  consecrated  a  round  grotto,  such  as  nature 
had  formed  lt."—BoUngbroke:  Letter  to  Mr.  D'.'  Pouilly. 

2.  An  artificial  or  ornamental  cave  or  cavern-like 
apartment,  decorated  with  rock-work,  &c.,  and  re- 
sorted to  for  coolness  in  hot  weather. 

grotto-work,  «.  Artificial  and  ornamental  rock- 
work,  shell-work,  &c.,  in  a  garden. 

grou  an,  s.    [GEOW.VN.] 

ground,  *grond,  *gronde,*grounde,  *grownd, 
*grund,  s.  [A.  S,  grund;  cogn.  with  Dut.  grand; 
Icel.  grtninr;  Dun.  grund;  O.  H.  Ger.  gntnt ;  (ier. 
grund;  (ioth.  grundus;  Sw.  gntnd;  O.  Fris.  A:  O. 
S.  t;rund ;  Gael,  grunnd;  Ir.  grunnt.  Probably 
from  A.  S.  grin  dan— to  grind,  the  original  meaning 
being  dust  or  earth.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Liter  all  a ; 

(1)  The  surface  of  the  earth ;  the  outer  crust  of 
the  globe.     (Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  332.) 

(2)  The  surface  of  a  floor  or  pavement,  as  sup- 
posed to  be  resting  upon  the  earth. 

"Dagonwas  fallen  on  his  face  to  the  ground."— 1  Sam- 
net  v.  4. 

*(3)  The  pit  of  a  theater.    [GROUNDLING.] 

(4)  The  earth,  as  distinguished  from  air  or  water. 

"They    .    .    .    soaring  the  air  sublime, 
With  clang1  despised  the  ground." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  vii.  422. 

(5)  A  region,  a  territory,  a  country. 

"The  brook  that  parts 
Egypt  from  Syrian  ground."— Milton;  P.  L.,  i.  421. 

(6)  Land;  estate;  property. 

"A  fair  house  built  on  another  man's  ground.''  — 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

(7)  PL:    The   ornamental   land    attached    to   a 
house ;  as  a  lawn,  a  park,  &c. 

(8)  The  position  or  place  where  a  body  of  men  is 
set ;  the  position  occupied  by  an  army. 

(9)  Bottom  ;  solid  earth.    (Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
Pt.L,  i.8.) 

*(10)  The  lowest  depths;  the  bottom.  (Old  Eng. 
Homilies,  p.  19.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  (PI.) :  The  foundation  or  basis  on  which  any- 
thing is  built  up  or  supported. 

"  Not  that  the  grounds  of  hope  were  fixed." 

Tennyson:  Tiro  Voices,  227. 

(2)  (PL):  The  first  or  fundamental  principles  of 
knowledge. 

"Their  thoughts  will  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easy 
ground*  of  religion  aiid  the  story  of  scripture."—  Milton.- 
On  Education. 

*(3)  A  fundamental  principle. 

"Contrary  to  this  true  ground  of  Plato."— Raleigh:  Hist. 
World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i.,  g  15. 

(4)  The    fundamental   cause ;    the   true    reason, 
cause,  or  motive. 

"Albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes  from 
whence  they  have  sprung  be  unknown." — ffouker:  Eccles. 
Polity. 

(5)  A  foil  or  background  to  set  anything  off. 

"Like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground." 

Shakes}).;  Henry  II'.,  Pt.  L,  i.  2. 

(6)  PL:  Sediment;  dregs;  lees,  fasces,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  liquors ;  as.  the  grounds  of  coffee,  &c. 

*(7)  The  bottom  ;  lowest  or  deepest  part. 

"  Crist  scht  all  hiss  heutesa  grund-."— Ormulum,  13,286. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carpentry: 

(1)  PL:  Pieces  of  wood  nailed  on  as  guides  for 
the  plastering,  which  comes  flush  with  the  face  of 
the  grounds.    To  them  the  moldings  and  other  fin- 
ishings are  nailed. 

(2)  Framing  or  pieces  forming  a  basis  for  other 
structure,  as  ground-sills. 

(;i)  Sheathing  upon  quarters  or  studding  to  form 
a  basis  for  cornice  work  or  moldings. 

2.  Engrafting:  An  acid-resistinc;  composition  of 
asphaltum,  four  parts;  Burgundy  pitch,  two  parts; 
white  wax,  one  part.    This  is  melted  and  mixed, 
and  tied  up  in  a  silk  rag;  the  plate  is  heated  and 
the  cpmposition  smeared  on.    It  is  then  spread  by 
a  silk  dabber,  and  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  a 
candle  or  an  oil-lamp.    When  cool  it  is  ready  for 
the  etching-point. 

3.  Fabric:  The  prevailing  color. 


ground-ash 


4.  Japan.:  The  pigment  mixed  wit  Ii  hard  varnish 
which  forms   the  basis  for  the  japaii  or  polished 
varnish  surface. 

5.  Mining:    Strata  containing  the  mineral  lode, 
or  coal  seam ;  also  called  the  country. 

6.  Jl/?'- 

(1)  A  composition  in  which  the  base,  consisting 
of  a  few  bars  of  indrptMiih-ni   notes,  is  continually 
repeated  to  a  continually  varying  melody. 

(2)  The  plain  song;  the  tune  on  which  descants 
-are  raised. 

"For  on  that  ground  I'll  build  a  holv  descant." 

Bbatttp.:  Bfofcord  //;.,  iii.  7. 

7.  Painting: 

(1)  The  first  layer  of  paint  placed  upon  cnma- 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  artist's  work 
on  a  picture;  the  substratum  of  house-paiutinir. 

(2)  PL:  The  substance  with  which  the  canvas 
and  panel  are  covered  to  render  them  fit  for  paint- 
ing  on.    Grounds    are    either    absorbent   or   non- 
absorbent.      Absorbent    grounds  are  prepared  by 
mixing  chalk  or  plaster  into  a  paste  with  animal 
glue   or    flour    paste.      By  the  old  painters  gold 
grounds  were  used.    Also  called  priming. 

8.  Sculpt. ,  The  fiat  surface  from  which  the  figure 
rises;  said  of  works  in  relief. 

9.  Sports:  The  place  or  piece  of  ground  assigned 
to  a  player. 

10.  Telegraphy : 

(1)  An  accidental  connection  between    the  line 
wire  and  the  earth. 

(2)  The  earth  in  its  capacity  as  the  return-circuit 
carrying  body.    The  wire  is  carried  to  earth  and 
connected  to  a  ground-plate,  or  in  cities  to  a  water 
or  gas-main,  which  forms  an  admirable  and  exten- 
sive conductor. 

If  For  the  difference  between  ground  and  founda- 
tion, see  FOUNDATION. 
Tf  1.  To  break  ground : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  peuetrato  or  cut  through  the  soil  for 
the  first  time. 

(2)  Fig.:  To  take  the  first  step  or  make  the  first 
move  in  any  direction  or  undertaking;  to  make  a 
start. 

*2.  To  come  to  the  ground :  To  fall  to  the  ground. 
(Lit.  &  fig.) 

3.  To  fall  to  the  ground:  To  come  to  naught;  to 
fail. 

4.  To  gain  ground: 

(1)  To  advance;  to  make  way  against  opposition; 
to  meet  with  success. 

(2)  To  prevail ;  to  become  more  general  or  widely 
spread. 

"I  wonder  it  has  gained  no  more  ground  in  other 
places."— Temple. 

*5.  To  gather  ground :  To  gain  ground. 

"And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  laborer's  heels, 
Homeward  returning."          Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  631. 

*6.  To  get  ground :  To  gain  ground. 

"  They  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the  king." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  IT.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 

*7.  To  give  ground :  To  give  way;  to  yield;  to  re- 
cede ;  to  retire. 

"Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI. ,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  6. 

8.  To  lose  ground : 

(1)  To  be  driven  back ;  to  retreat ;  to  give  way. 

"At  length  the  left  wing  of  the  Arcadians  began  to  lose 
ground." — Sidney. 

(2)  To  lose  advantage. 

"He  has  lout  ground  ut  the  latter  end  of  the  day,  by 
pursuing  his  point  too  far."— Dryden:  Fables.  (Pref.) 

(3)  To  lose  credit;  to  become  less  general  or  ex- 
tensive. 

9.  To  stand. one's  ground:  To  stand  firm;  not  to 
yield  or  give  way. 

"He  will  stand  his  ground  against  nil  the  attacks  that 
can  be  made  upon  his  probity.  — Atterbury. 

1U.  To  take  the  grmind : 

Ntiut. :  To  touch  the  bottom ;  to  become  stranded. 

*11.  To  set  on  ground :  To  discomfit ;  to  gravel ;  to 
run  aground. 

"To  set  him  OH  ground,  and  expose  him  to  the  contempt 
of  the  people." — Andrficea.-  Sermon8t  v.  127. 

ground-angling,  s.  Angling  without  a  float, 
with  the  weight  placed  a  few  inches  from  the  hook. 

ground-annual,  s. 

Scots  Law :  An  estate  created  in  land  by  a  vassal, 
who,  instead  of  selling  his  land  for  a  gross  sum, 
reserves  an  annual  ground-rent  from  the  vendee, 
this  ground-rent  being  a  perpetual  charge  upon  the 
land. 

ground-ash,  s. 

1.  A  young  ash-plant ;  an  ash  sapling. 

"  Some  cut  the  young  ashes  off  about  an  inch  abo?e  the 
ground,  which  causes  them  to  make  very  large  straight 
shoots,  which  they  call  yround^ish."— Mortimer;  Hue- 
bandry. 

2.  JEgopodium  podagraria. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w§,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    thfire;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who.     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,    unite,     cftr,    rUle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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ground-bailiff,  s. 

Mia.:  A  man  who  has  the  supervision  of  a  mine 
or  mines;  an  overseer. 

ground-bait,  s.  Bait  made  of  barley  or  malt 
boiled  and  dropped  into  the  bottom  of  the  water 
where  a  person  intends  to  fish,  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  the  tj.sh  thither. 

"  Take  the  depth  of  the  place  where  you  mean  after  to 
cast  your  ground-baft  audio  fish." — Walton:  Angler. 

ground-base,  ground-bass,  s. 

Afttsic:  A  bass  passage  of  four  or  eight  bars  in 
length,  constantly  repeated,  each  successive  time 
accompanied  with  a  varied  melody  and  harmony. 

tground-bear,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Ursus  arctos. 

ground-beetles,  s.  pi. 

Entomol.:  The  predatory  family  of  Cfirabidee 
(q.  v.).  They  pursue  their  prey  upon  the  ground. 

ground-chamber,  s.  A  room  or  apartment  on 
the  ground  floor. 

"A  ground-chamber  just  under  the  college  library."— 
Mede:  Life,  p.  72. 

ground-cherry,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Cerasus  chamcecerasus ;  (2)  in  America, 
Physalis  i-iscosa. 

ground-cistus,  s. 

Bot.:  Rhododendron  chamcecistits. 

ground-crista,  s. 

Bot. :  Cassia  chamcecrista. 

ground-cuckoos,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  Cuckoos  of  the  genus  Centropus.  They 
have  a  long  hind  claw  like  that  of  a  lark.  (Swain- 
ton.) 

ground-cypress,  s. 

Bot. :  flantolina  chamcecyparissws. 

ground-doves,  s.  pi.    [GROUND-PIGEONS.] 

ground-elder,  s. 

Sot.:  Dogs'  Mercury,  Mercurialis perennii. 

ground-enell,  s. 

Bot. :  Scandix  pecten. 

ground-fern,  s. 

Bot.:  Nephrodium,  thelypteris.  (Britten  A  Hol- 
land.) 

ground- finches,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  Fringil- 
linee,  the  typical  sub-family  of  the  family  Fringil- 
lids. 

ground-flax,  s. 

Sot.:  The  genus  Camelina  (q.  v.). 

ground-floor,  s.  The  lower  story  of  a  house ; 
the  floor  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  exterior 
ground. 

'ground-form,  s. 

Gram. :  The  stem  or  basis  of  a  word  to  which  the 
inflections  are  added  in  declension  or  conjugation. 

ground-furze,  s. 

Bot. :  Ononis  arvensis. 

ground-glass,  s.  Glass  whosesnrface  is  ground, 
so  as  to  break  up  the  pencils  of  light  passing 
through  it,  preventing  the  passage  of  a  distinct 
image.  Lamp  globes  are  ground  in  order  to  mellow 
and  disperse  the  light  passing  through  them.  The 
process  is  effected  by  the  wheel,  sand-blast,  by  ro- 
tating with  pebbles  inside,  or  by  fluoric  acid. 

ground-hele,  s. 

'Bot. :  Veronica  ofllcinalis. 

ground-hemlock, «. 

Bot. :  Tax-us  baccata,  a  creeping  variety  of  the 
Common  Yew. 

ground-hog,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  The  name  given  by  the  English  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Orycteropus  capensis,  a  mammal  like 
a  short-legged  hog ;  called  by  the  Dutch  Aardvark 
(q.  v.). 

2.  The  American  name  for  Arctomys  monax,  the 
woodchuck  of  New  England.    (Goodrich  &  Porter.) 

'ground-hold,  s. 

Kaut. :  Tackle  for  holding  on  to  the  ground. 
"Like  as  a  ship  with  dreadfull  storm  long  tost, 
Havinir  spent  all  her  mastes  and  her  ground-hold." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  L 

ground-honeysuckle,  s. 

Bot,:  Lotus  corniculatus.    (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

ground-ice,  s. 

HydroL,  Geol.t  (£ c. :  Ice  which  forms  at.  the  bottom 
of  a  river  or  other  body  of  water  before  the  surface 
appears  to  freeze.  As  water  at  40'  Fahrenheit  is 
heavier  than  that  at  32°,  the  former  tends  to  sink 
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and  the  latter  to  rise.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to 
explain  why,  in  some  cases,  the  former  should  freeze 
lir>t.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  Ground-ice  can 
bring  up  gravel  and  even  bowlders  from  tin-  bottom 
of  a  river,  and  float  them  away.  Called  also 
Anchor-ice. 

ground-Ivy,  s. 

Bot. :  \epeta  glechoma,  a  labiate  plant,  with  blue 
purple  flowers  ami  dt-eplycrenato  pubescent  leaves, 
found  in  hedgerows  and  copses.  It  is  found  also 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  on  the  continent  of  Asia, 
and  in  Japan.  It  is  bitter  and  aromatic.  It  \v;ts 
formerly  used  for  beer  and  tea.  Country  people 
employ  it  as  a  pectoral  medicine. 

ground-Jasmine,  s. 

Hot. :  Stellera  chamaejasme. 

ground-Joint,  s. 

Much.:  A  joint  made  by  grinding  together  two 
pieces  of  metal  witli  emery  and  oil;  or  pieces  of 
glass  with  fine  sand  and  water;  the  glass  stopper  is 
a  specimen  of  the  latter. 

ground-joist,  s. 

Carp. :  A  joist  of  the  basement  or  ground-floor ; 
often  termed  a  sleeper. 

ground-lackey,  s. 

Entom.:  Clisiocampa  castrenste,  a  moth  of  the 
family  Bombycidee. 

ground-law,  s.  Fundamental  or  essential  law. 
(C.  Kingsley.) 

'ground-layer,  s.  One  who  lays  the  foundation 
of  anything;  the  origin  or  cause. 

"He  was  the  ground-layer  of  the  other  piece." — Stow 
(an.  1608). 

ground-laying,  s. 

Porcelain:  A  coating  of  boiled  oil  to  the  surface 
of  porcelain,  in  course  of  manufacture,  to  receive 
the  color;  bossing. 

ground-line,  s. 

Geom.  <fk  Perspect.:  The  lino  of  intersection  of 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes  of  projection. 

ground-liverwort,  s. 

Sot.:  A  lichen,  Peif  idea  canina.    Dog-lichen. 

ground-lizard,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Ameiva  dorsalis,&  small  lizard  from  the 
West  Indies.  It  frequents  roadsides  and  open 
pastures  in  Jamaica. 

ground-marker,  s. 

1.  An  implement  for  laying  off  corn-rows.     It   is 
frequently  attached  to  a  corn-planter,  to  make  a 
mark  for  planting  on  the  next  bout. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  marking  out  the  ground  for 
cricket  or  lawn-tennis. 

ground-mold,  s. 

Civ.  Eng. :  A  templet  or  frame  by  which  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  is  brought  to  the  required  form, 
as  in  terracing  or  embanking. 
ground-needle,  s. 
Bot. :  Erodium  moschatum. 
•ground-nest,  s.    A  nest  built  on  the  ground. 

"And  now  the  herald  lark 
Left  his  ground-neat."  Milton:  P.  K.,  ii.  280. 

ground-niche,  s. 

Arch. :  A  niche  having  its  base  or  seat  on  a  level 
with  the  ground-floor. 

ground-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  Various  plants ;  spec.  (1)  Arachis  hypogcea; 
(2)  the  Earth-nut,  Bunhtm  Jlcxuosum:  (3)  Apios 
tiiberosa;  (.4)  an  American  name  for  Panax  trifo- 
lium. 

ground-oak,  s. 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  An  oak  sapling. 

2.  Bot.:  Te ucriuin  chamcspitys. 
ground-pearl,  s. 

Entom.:  Coccus  or  Margarodesformicarum,  found 
in  ants'  nests  in  the  West  Indies.  (Goodrich  <£ 
Porter.) 

ground-pig,  s. 

Zooloqy : 

I.  A  South  African  mammal,  Aulacodus  Swinder- 
ianus. 

2  &  3.  The  same  as  GROUND-HOG  (q.  v.) . 

ground-pigeons,  ground-doves,  s.pl. 

Ornith.:  The  family  Gouridae  (q.  v.). 

ground-pine,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Aju'r/a  chamcepitys.  It  is  not  of  the  pine,  but  of 
the  mint  order,  and  is  an  annual  vtllous  plant  with 
the  caulino  leaves  tri-partite,  and  the  solitary  axil- 
lary flowers  yellow.  1 1  grows  on  chalky  fields,  in  the 
south  of  England ;  also  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  west  of  Asia.  Said 
to  be  called  pine  from  its  resinous  smell. 
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2.  Pfrsooni''!  r7ia»m-/» 

3.  The   Common  Club-moss,  Lycopodium  claVOr 
turn. 

1.  Lycopodium  dendroideuni,  a  North  American 
plant. 

ground-plan,  s. 

Arch.:  A  representation,  on  a  horizontal  plane, 
of  the  foundation  or  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
lower  tier  of  rooms  of  a  building. 

ground-plane,  s. 

Perspect.:  The  horizontal  plane  of  projection  in 
perspective  drawing. 

ground-plate,  s. 

1.  Build.:  The  lower  horizontal  timber  of  a  build- 
ing on  which  the  frame  is  erected ;  a  sill. 

2.  Rail.  Eng. :  A  bed-plate  for  sleepers  or  ties  m 
some  kinds  of  ground.    [MUDSILL.] 

3.  Teleg. :  A  metallic  plate  buried  in  the  earth  to 
conduct  the  electric  current  thereto. 

ground-plot,  s. 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  ground  upon  which  any  building  is  placed. 

2.  The  same  as  GROUND-PLAN  (q.  v.). 
II.  Fig. :  Any  basis  or  foundation. 
ground-plum,  s. 

Bot.:  Astragalus caryocarpus,  found  in  thiscoun- 
try.  It  is  not  a  genuine  plum,  but  a  papilionaceous 
plant. 

ground- rat,  s.    The  same  as  GBOUND-PIG  (q.  v.). 

ground-rent,  s.  Rent  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
building  ou  the  ground  of  another. 

'ground-room,  s.  A  room  on  the  ground-floor  of 
a  house. 

"Ibeseeched  him  hereafter  to  meditate  in  a  ground- 
room;  for  that  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  an 
artist  of  any  other  kind  to  live  near  him."— Taller. 

ground-rope,  s.  The  rope  along  the  bottom  of 
a  trawl-net. 

ground-seat,  s. 

Sadd.:  A  ply  of  canvas  or  linsey  drawn  over  the 
straining  which  supports  the  padding  and  seat  of  a 
saddle. 

ground-snake,  s. 

Zodl.:  Celuta  amcena,  a  salmon-colored  snake  of 
small  size,  and  not  venomous.  Found  in  this  coun- 
try. Called  also  Worm-snake. 

ground-squirrel,  s. 

Zool. :  Tamias,  a  genus  of  burrowing  squirrels, 
common  in  this  country.  One  species  is  called  the 
Chipmunk. 

ground-star,  s. 

Bot.:  Geastrum  (q.  v.). 

ground-table,  s. 

Arch.:  The  foundation  course  of  stones. 

ground-tackle,  s. 

Naut.:  The  ropes  and  tackle  connected  with  the 
anchors  and  mooring  apparatus. 

ground-tier,  s. 

1.  Nautical: 

*(1)  The  lowest  range  of  water-casks  in  the  hold 
of  a  vessel. 

(2)  The  lowest  range  of  any  materials  or  commod- 
ities stored  in  the  hold. 

2.  Theat. :  The  lower  or  parquet  range  of  boxes  m 
a  theater. 

ground-timbers,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild.:  Those  which  lie  on  the  keel  and  are 
bolted  to  the  keelson  ;  floor- timbers. 

ground-ways,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild.:  The  large  blocks  and  planks  which 
support  the  cradle  ou  which  a  ship  is  launched. 

ground-wheel,  s. 

Agric. : 'That  wheel  of  a  harvester  which,  resting 
on  the  ground,  is  turned  by  contact  therewith, 
when  the  machine  is  at  work,  and  which  drives  the 
cutter. 

ground-willow,  s. 

Bot.:  Polygonum  amphibium,  the  form  which 
grows  ou  land.  (Britten  t&  Holland.) 

ground-wire,  s. 

Elect.:  A  metaphorical  term  applied  to  the  earth 
when  used  as  a  return  circuit  for  electric  wires. 

ground,  *grounde, *growd-yn,  *grund,  v.  t.&i. 
[A.  S.  ijri/ndan;  O.  H.  Ger. grunden;  Cut.  gronden; 
Sw.  grunda;  Dan.  grunde.j 

A.  Transitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language  ,- 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  set  or  place  upon  or  in  the  ground. 

"Every  burgher  .  .  .  should  ground  arms  in  token 
of  submission." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 
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(2)  To  bring  to  the  ground ;  to  bring  down. 

"  What  paetricks  at  a  Bhot  he  grttntlit." 

Hogg:  Scottish  Pastorals,  p.  7. 

(3)  To  found ;  to  lay  the  foundation  of. 

"It  es  to  the  Bawl  als  a  wall 
Grunaed  ful  fast." 

Cursor  Aftindf,  28,862. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  found,  as  upon  a  cause,  reason,  principle, 
or  basis ;  to  base. 

"One  is  art,  another  is  rhetorike,  in  which  two  all  laws 
of  men's  reason  been  grounded." — Chaucer;  Testament  of 
Love,  bk.  ill. 

(2)  To  instruct  thoroughly  in  the  first  or  element- 
ary principles. 

"He  was  grounded  in  astronomye." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  416. 

II.  Naut. :  To  run  ashore  or  aground ;  to  cause  to 
take  the  ground ;  as,  to  ground  a  vessel. 

B.  Intransitive : 

JVauf.:  To  run  ashore  or  aground;  to  take  the 
ground. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  to  ground  and  to 
found,  see  FOUND. 

ground,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [GRIND,  v.} 

grfiund  -age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Eng.  ground;  -age.} 
A  tax  or  due  paid  for  the  ground  or  space  occupied 
by  a  ship  while  in  port. 

"It  is  ordinary  to  take  toll  and  custom  for  anchorage, 
fjroundage,  &c." — Spelman:  Of  the  Admiral  Jurisdiction. 

ground  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GROUND,  v.} 
•gr&'und'-e'd-ly'.  adv.    [Eng.  grounded  ;  -ly.}    In 

a   grounded   or   firmly-established  manner;  upon 

firm  grounds  or  principles. 

"He  hath  given  the  first  hint  of  speaking  groundedly, 
and  to  the  purpose,  upon  this  subject.  — Glunrill. 

ground-heele, «.    [GEOTJND-HELE.  ] 
ground   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GROUND,  v.] 
A.  &  B .  A»  pr.  par.  eft  particip.   adj. :   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Astubst. :  The  act  or  process  of  founding  or 
establishing ;  instruction  in  elementary  principles. 

grounding-in,8.  The  application  of  the  second- 
ary and  subsequent  colors  to  a  cotton  cloth,  after  it 
has  received  the  color  of  the  first  block.  It  is  a 
term  used  in  hand-block  printing,  and  the  ground- 
ing-in  or  reentering  may  be  of  a  mordant,  a  topical 
color,  or  a  resist.  The  correspondence  of  position 
of  the  color  in  the  pattern  is  secured  by  points  on 
the  block ;  equivalent  to  the  register-point  of  the 
chromatic  process  of  letterpress-printing  or  lithog- 
raphy. 

grounding-tool,  s. 

Engr. :  The  rocker  by  which  the  mezzotint  steel 
plate  is  roughened. 

•grirand -Ing-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  grounding;  -ly.} 
On  firm  or  sure  grounds  or  principles. 

"He  hath  given  the  first  hint  of  speaking  groundingly 
and  to  the  purpose." — Digby:  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xxxii. 

ground '-less,  *ground-les,  a.  [A.  S.  grundleds ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  gruntlos;  Icel.  grunnlaus;  Dan.  tjrund- 
los ;  Ger.  grundlos.} 

•1.  Having  no  bottom ;  bottomless. 
"I  wolde  it  were  a  groundles  pit." — Gotcer,  iii.  254. 

2.  Having  no  ground  or  foundation ;  wanting 
reason  or  cause  for  support ;  baseless,  unauthorized. 

"Is  it  but  a  groundless  creed?" 

Wordsworth:  Glen-Almafn. 

ground -less-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  groundless;  -ly.] 
In  a  groundless  manner;  without  any  ground, 
reason,  or  cause. 

"  Divers  persons  .  .  .  have  groundlessly  ascribed  the 
effect  to  some  peculiar  quality  of  those  two  liquors." — 
Boyle:  On  Colors. 

gr6und  less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  groundless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  groundless  or  without 
just  reason,  cause,  or  foundation. 

"Sophron  alone  might  evince  the  groundlessness  of 
Buchan  opinion." — V.  Knox:  Essays,  No.  159. 

ground  -ling,  «.  [Eng.  ground,  and  dimin.  suff. 
-llna.} 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  spectator  who  stood  on  the 
floor  of  a  theater ;  hence,  one  of  the  vulgar. 

"To  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings." — Shakesp.: 
Bamlet,  lii.  2. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  Various  fishes  which  tend  to  keep  to  the  bot- 
tom of    the  water  in  which   they  live;  spec.,  the 
Spined  Loach,  Cobitis  tcEnia. 

(2)  Gobius  nioer,  more  commonly  called  the  Black 
Goby,  Rock  Goby,  or  Rock-fish. 

•grfiund  -1?,  *grund-liche,  *grund-like,  a.  & 
adv.  [O.  H.  Ger.  gruntlicho;  Dut.  yrondelijk;  Ger. 
grundlich.} 
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A.  As  adj. :  Hearty,  strong. 

"Ich  habbe  bigunuen  a  weorc  mid  vrundliche  strengthe." 

Layamon,  ii.  238. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Heartily,  strongly. 

"  O  bok  ful  grundlike  he  swore." — Havelok,  2,807. 

2.  Deeply ;  solidly ;  not  superficially. 


ground?,  s.  pi.    [GROUND,  s.] 

ground--sel(l),'gr6und-swell(l),»grene-swel, 
•groun-soyle,  *grun-sel,  *ground-ie-swal-low, 
8.  [A.  S.  grundesivylige,  grundesu'elge,  grunde- 
SHufie,  grundswylige,  lit.=ground-swaUower — i.e., 
occupier  of  the  ground,  abundant  weed,  from  grund 
=ground,  and  swelgan=to  swallow.] 

Bot.:  A  composite  plant  with  piunatifid  leaves 
and  small  yellow  flowers,  as  a  rule  with  no  rays, 
which  grows  as  a  weed  in  gardens,  and  is  given  to 
cage-birds,  which  are  fond  of  the  seeds. 

"  This  groundswell  is  an  hear  be  much  like  in  shape  to 
germander."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  xiii. 

ground'-sel   (2),  ground-sill,  *ground-syll, 
•grun  sel,  s.    [Eng.  ground;  -sill.} 
I.  Literally: 

I.  A  sleeper ;  the  lower  timber  which  supports  the 
remainder  of  the  frame. 
*2.  A  threshold. 

*'  [He]  so  f  yll  downe  deed  on  the  groundsyll." — Berners : 
Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i..  ch.  clxxvi. 

*II.  Fig.  •  A  groundwork ;  a  basis ;  a  foundation. 
"Who  the  groundsil  of  that  work  doth  lay." 

Drayton:  lady  Oeraldine  to  Sari  of  Surrey. 

groundsel-tree,  s. 

Bol.:  Baccharis  halimifolia,  a  North  American 
composite  plant. 

•ground  -sill,  v.  t.  [GROUNDSILL,  s.}  To  furnish 
with,  or  as  with  a  threshold. 

"They  groundsilled  every  door  with  diamond." 

Quarles:  Emblems,  v.  14. 

*gro"und -sup,  *grownde-sope,  *grund-sope, 
I.  [A.  S.  grunds6pa;  Dut.  grondsop;  Ger.  grund- 
suppe.}  Dregs,  lees,  grounds. 

"  Grovmdesope  of  any  lyconre.  Fex,  sedimen."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

ground  -swell  (2),  g.  [Eng.  ground,  and  swell 
(s).]  A  long,  deep  swell,  or  rolling  of  the  sea, 
occasioned  along  the  shore,  or  where  water  is  shal- 
low, by  a  distant  storm  or  gale. 

"Heavily^the  groundsutell  rolled." 

Longfellow:  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

•ground  -wall,  *grownd-walle,*grund-wal,  s. 

[A.  S.  grundweal ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gruntwal ;  Sw.  grund- 
vat.]    A  foundation. 

"Crist  iss  Stan  to  ben  grunndieall 
Off  all  hiss  hallghe  temmple." 

Ormulum,  13,872. 
ground  -w5rk,  s.    [Eng.  ground,  and  work.} 

1.  The  ground;   the  first  stratum;    that   which 
forms  the  foundation  or  basis  of  anything. 

"  The  groundwork  is  of  stars." — Dryden. 

2.  A  fundamental    principle;    the    fundamental 
part. 

"The  main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be  to  temper  them 
such  lectures  and  explanations,  upon  every  opportunity  " 
—Milton:  On  Education. 

3.  The  first  principle ;  the  original  reason. 

'*  The  groundwork  thereof  is  nevertheless  true  and  cer- 
tain."— Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

group,  s.  [Fr.  groupe,  from  Ital.  groppo=  a  knot, 
heap,  or  group,  from  Ger.  kropf=a  bunch,  a  crop, 
or  craw;  cf.  Icel.  kroppr=a  bunch  or  hunch  on  the 
body ;  Scotch  craupen=huinp-backed.  ] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  assemblage:  a  cluster  or  num- 
ber of  persons  or  things  collected  without  any  regu- 
lar arrangement  or  order. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  The  union  of  several  figures,  or  of  various 
material  objects  placed  in  contact  with  each  other, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  single  mass.    It  is 
necessary  that  some  of  the  figures  comprised  in  a 
group  be  subordinate  to  the  rest,  that  those  which 
are  most  important  in  the  action  be  also  the  most 
prominent,  and  call  theattention  to  the  place  which 
they  occupy  in  the  group  by  the  attitude,  light, 
development,  &c. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  series  of  notes,  of  small  time-value,  grouped 
together;  a  division  or  run. 

(2)  The  method  of  setting  out  band  parts  in  score. 

3.  Natural  Science : 

(I)  Min.:  A  number  of  minerals  essentially  agree- 
ing in  their  chemical  composition.  Dana  has  a  group 
called  fluorides,  another  called  oxygen-compounds, 
&c.  Many  of  these  again  are  subdivided. 
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(2)  Oeol.:   A  series  of    rocks,  or  strata,  which, 
speaking  broadly,  wen-  deposited  at .the  same  period. 
Lyell  arranged  the  fossiliferous  strata  in  groups 
and  periods,  the  former  referring  to  the  order  of 
succession  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  latter  to 
the  series  of  events  thence  inferred. 

(3)  Bot. :   A   particular  grade  in   classification. 
Lindley  had  groups  in  his  Natural  System  of  Bot- 
any, though  he  abolished  them  in  his  Vegetable 
Kingdom.    The  designation  "group "was  inferior 
in  extent  to  "  sub-class,"  and  superior  to"  alliance.'* 
He  made  them  end  in  -osa,  as  Albumino8a. 

(4)  ZoOl. :  A  designation  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  equivalent  to  "  tribe,"  and  superior  to  "  fam- 
ily. '     Stainton,  in  his  British  Butterflies,  makes 
them  end  in  -ma,  as  Bombyct'no,  Noctufna,  &c. 

group,  v.  t.  [GROUP,  s.  Fr.  grouper.}  To  form 
into  or  place  in  a  group ;  to  bring  together  into  a 
group  or  cluster ;  to  arrange  in  a  group  or  groups ; 
specif.,  in  art  to  combine  or  arrange  in  groups  a 
number  of  material  objects  or  figures  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  picturesque  and  harmonious  whole. 

group-er,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Port.  garupa= 
crupper.] 

Ichthy. :  A  fish  of  the  Perch  family, 
group  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GROUP,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  forming  or  placing  in 
groups ;  as  arrangement  in  groups. 

2.  Art:  The  combining  or  joining  objects  in  a 
picture  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  eye,  and  also  for 
its  repose ;  and  although  a  picture  may  consist  of 
different  groups,  yet  these  groups  of  objects,  man- 
aged by  the  chiarooscuro,  should  all  tend  to  unity 

•group  -I8t,  s.  [Eng.  group;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  group. 

"Which  organic  groups  again  hold  smaller  organic 
grouplets." — Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  ii. 

grouse,  *growse,  *grouss,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
According  to  Skeat  grouse  is  a  false  form,  evolved 
as  a  supposed  singular  from  the  older  word  grice 
(cf.  mouse,  mice).  Grice  is  from  O.  Fr.  grietche= 
gray  or  peckled  (speckled),  poule  griesche=&  moor- 
hen, the  hen  of  thegrico  or  moorgame.  (Cotgrave.)] 

Ornithology,  etc. : 

1.  Sing. :  Various  game-birds,  specially  the  Tetrao 
tetrix,  called  the  Black-grouse,  and  Lagopus  scoti- 
CUB,  the  Red-grouse.    The  male  of  the  former  is 
called  the  Black-cock  (q.  v.),and  the  female  the 
Gray-hen.  The  Red,  called  also  the  Common  Grouse, 
inhabits  moors,  feeding  on  the  young  shoots  of  the 
heath. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Tetraonidee. 
grouse-family,  s.pl. 

Ornith.:  The  family  Tetraonidae  (q.  v.).  Besides 
Tetrao  it  contains  the  genus  Lagopus  (Ptarmigan), 
&c.  The  Ruffled-grouse  is  the  genus  Bonasia,  Sand- 
grouse  are  the  family  Pteroclidee,  and  the  Wood- 
grouse is  the  Capercailzie  (q.  v.). 

•grouse,  v.  i.  [GROUSE,  s.]  To  hunt  after  or 
shoot  grouse. 

grous  -Sr,  s. 

Pile  driving,  etc. :  An  anchor  for  a  boat ;  made  of 
a  pointed  timber  which  slides  vertically,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  thrust  into  the  ground. 

grou-some,  a.    [GREWSOME.] 

grout,  *grut,  s.  [A.  S.  gnif=groats.  coarse  meal ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  gru«=groats;  Icel.  grautr=por- 
ridge;  Dan.  grod= boiled  groats;  Sw.  grot=thick. 
pap;  Ger.  0rii<ze=groats;  Lat.  ™d«8=rubble,  rub- 
bish. Allied  to  grit  and  a  doublet  of  groats.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Coarse  meal ;  pollard. 

"  As  for  grout,  it  is  an  old  Danish  dish." — King:  Art  of 
Cookery,  let.  5. 

•2.  Rubbish,  dirt,  filth. 

"  The  toun  dykes  on  every  syde, 
They  were  depe  and  full  wyde. 
Full  off  gritt,  no  man  myghte  swymme." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  4,839. 

3.  PI. :  Lees,  grounds,  dregs. 

4.  That  which  purges  off. 

"  Sweet  honey  some  condense,  some  purge  the  grout." 
Draden:  Virgil:  Georgia  iv.  289. 

5.  A  kind  of  thick  ale ;  liquor  with  malt  infused 
for  ale  or  beer  before  it  is  fully  boiled. 

6.  A  species  of  wild  apple. 

II.  Building: 

1.  A  thin,  coarse  mortar  used  to  run  into  crevices 
between  the  stones  or  bricks  of  a  structure. 

2.  A  finishing  or  setting  coat  of  fine  stuff  for  ceil- 
ings. 

grout,  v.  t.    [GROCT,  s.} 

Build. :  To  fill  up  the  joints  or  spaces  between 
stones  by  pouring  in  grout. 
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grouthead 

*grout  -head,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  p.  Fr.  grossetestc 
=  tfniat  head.]    A  blockhead;  a  thickhead. 

"  Yet  trust  not  Hob  Groutltead,  for  sleeping  too  lonp." 
Tttsser:  May's  Husbandry,  §  3*2. 

grout'-Ing.  0.    [Eng.  grout;  -ing.} 
Building  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  filling  up  the  joints  or 
spaces  between  stones  by  pouring  in  grout. 

2.  Grout. 

*grout-n61,  *gr6ut-nold,  s.    [Of.  grouthead; 


. 

1.  A  blockhead. 

"That  same  dwarfe's  a  pretty  boy,  but  the  squire's  a 
grtiittnold."  —  Beaum.  &  Flet.:  K  nig  fit  of  t  fie  Burning  Pes- 
tle, ii. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish. 

grove,   s.    [A   derivative   from   grave  =  to  cut. 
Hence_y/m'e  is  a  doublet  of  groove  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  A  cluster  or  group  of  trees  shading  an 
avenue  or  walk  ;  a  small  wood. 

"Thou  shuldest  never  out  of  this  grove  pace." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,604. 

2.  Fig.:  A  cluster  or  group  of  objects  resembling 
a  grove  or  wood. 

II.  Comparative  Religion: 

1.  Ethnic:  The  sacred  character  of  groves  is 
closely  but  not  inseparably  connected  with  Tree- 


and  mystery  of  primeval  forests  must  have  wrought 
on  uncultured  races,  and  led  them  to  hold  such 
places  in  reverence  as  the  abode  of  the  mighty  and 
not  always  beneficent  nature- forces.  As  man  pro- 
gressed, and  the  objects  of  his  worship  became 
personified,  the  sacred  character  of  groves  by  no 
means  passed  away.  The  grove  at  Dodona,  and 
Grant  Allen's  spirited  translation  of  Catullus 
(Carm.  Ixiii.'i ,  in  which  we  read  of  the  frantic  fury 
of  Atys,  of  his  repentance  and  flight,  and  how  when 
the  turret-crowned  goddess  heard  his  plaint,  she 
sent  one  of  her  lions  after  the  fugitive,  with  the 
result  that  he 

"  Fled  back  to  the  grove  aghast, 

There  all  the  days  of  his  lifetime  as  Cybelle's  thrall  he 
passed" — 

will  prove  the  case  for  Greece ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  Latin  poet  whose  works  do  not  furnish  instances 
in  point.  Ovid  {Met.  viii.  741,  sqq.)  tells  of  the  fate 
that  befell  Erisichthon.  because  he  ravaged  Ceres' 
sacred  grove — i.  e.,  in  which  Ceres  herself  was  wor- 
shiped. The  Qermania  of  Tacitus  (7,9,39,  40,43) 
furnishes  the  earliest  testimony  to  the  estimation 
in  which  groves  were  held  by  Teutonic  and  kindred 
nations.  Other  passages  occur  in  the  Annals 
and  the  History,  and  Stallybrass  thus  anglicizes 
Grimm'e  (Deut.  Myth.,  ch.  iv.)  condensation  of 
them: 

"Gods  dwell  in  these  groves;  no  images  are  mentioned 
by  name  as  being  set  up,  no  temple  walls  nre  reared.  But 
sacred  vessels  and  altars  stand  in  the  forest,  heads  of 
animals  hang  on  the  boughs  of  trees.  There  divine  wor- 
ship is  performed  and  sacrifice  offered." 

From  Pliny  (H.  N.,  xvi.  95)  we  learn  the  part  that 
groves  of  oak-trees  played  among  the  ancient 
Druids,  and  he  seems  to  favor  the  derivation  of 
their  name  from  the  Greek  drys.  There  is  also  a 
fine  passage  on  the  same  suoject  in  Lucan  (Phar., 
i.  447-54).  In  remote  places,  a  belief  in  the  sacred- 
ness  of  groves  still  lingers.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
(Origin  of  Civilization  (1882),  p.  287)  says  that 
44  even  recently  an  oak  copse  in  the  Isle  of  Skye 
was  held  to  be  so  sacred  that  no  one  would  venture 
to  cut  the  smallest  branch  from  it."  Dennis  (Buried 
Cities  of  Etruria,  i.  57)  says  that  he  saw  a  clump  of 
trees  on  Monte  Musino,  and  considers  it  a  relic  of  a 
sacred  grove;  and  Fergusson  (Rude  Stone  Monu- 
ments, ch.  «iii.)  says  of  the  Khonds  and  the  Khas- 
sias,  "In  Cuttack  we  have  sacred  groves,  human 
sacrifices,  and  a  powerful  priesthood,  all  savoring 
of  Druidism." 

2.  Jewish: 

(1)  In  a  solitary  passage  of  the  Old  Testament, 
*'  grove  "  is  the  probably  correct  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  esheL  Abraham  "  planted "  one 
in  Beersheba,  and  "  called  there  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  the  everlasting  God"  (Gen.  xxi.  33).  The 
original  moaning  of  the  word  Eshel  is  a  particu- 
lar tree;  Gesenius  thinks  the  Oriental  Tamarisk 
(Tamarix  orientalis),  which,  however,  would 
scarcely  bo  shady  enough.  Elon,  rendered  in  the 
Authorized  Version  "plain,"  seems  to  mean  "grove." 
If  so,  then  Abraham  at  a  certain  period  lived  in 
one,  that  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xiv.  13),  and  built  an 
altar  in  it  to  Jehovah  (Gen.  xiii.  18) ;  whUe  in  a 
second  one  there  was  an  important  pillar  (Judg. 
ix.  6).  Other  groves  were  those  of  Moreh  (Gen.  xii. 
6),  of  Zaanaim(Judg.  iv.  11),  of  Tabor  (1  Sam.  x.  3), 
Ac. 
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(2)  In  all  other  cases  ia  the  text  of  the  A.  V., 
"  grove  "  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  Ash- 
craft,,  which  is  almost  certainly  an  idol,  and  not  a 
plantation  of  trees,  for  Josiah  brought  one  out  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings  xxiii.  6).  The  peo- 
ple of  Judah  also  "built  them"  high  places,  im- 
ages, and  groves  (1  Kings  xiv.  23).  The  combination 
of  images  and  groves  occurs  constantly  (2  Kings 
xvii.  16;2Chron.  xiv.  3;  Isa.  xxvii.9,  &c.).  The  idol 
soems  to  have  been  of  wood,  for  it  could  both  be 
cut  down  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13;  Deut.  vii.  5;  uudg.  vi. 
25-28;  2  Kings  xviii.  4,  xxiii.  14;  2  Chron.  xiv.  3, 
xxxi.  1,  xxxiv.  3-4}  and  burnt  (Dcut.  xii.  3;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  15).  It  was  upright  (?),  and  therefore  prob- 
ably of  the  human  and  not  the  bestial  form  (Isa. 
xxvii.  9).  The  name  Asherah  recalls  that  of  the 
Phoenician  goddess  Ashtoreth;  the  former,  as  sug- 
gested by  Berthoau,  being  probably  the  name  of 
hor  idol,  the  latter  of  herself.  There  was  a  relation 
between  Baal  and  Asherah,  and  while  in  Elijah's 
time  there  assembled  at  Carmel  450  prophets  of 
Baal,  there  were  with  them  400  "prophets  of  the 
groves  "  (1  Kings  xviii.  19).  The  Asherah  seems  to 
have  boon  connected  with  phallic  rites.  [ASHTO- 
&KTH.J 

grove-dock,  s. 

Bot.:  Rumex  nemolapathum. 

grove-spirits,  s.  pi.    [FOREST-SPIRITS.] 

Grove,  s.    [William  Robert  Grove,  F.  R.  S.] 

Grove  battery,  Grove's  battery,  s. 

Elect.  Mach. :  A  double  fluid  galvanic-battery,  in- 
vented, in  1839,  by  W.  R.  Grove,  F  R.  S.  It  consists 
of  a  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc,  generally  bent  into 
a  shape  like  the  letter  U,  so  as  to  embrace  a  flat 
cell  of  porous  earthenware  in  which  is  suspended  a 
sheet  of  platinum  foil.  The  porous  cell  is  filled 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  whole  arrangement 
placed  in  a  jar  containing  dilute  acid  one  in  twenty. 

Grove's  cell, a. 

Elect. :  A  cell  or  jar  of  a  Grove's  battery. 

"The  destructive  force  of  a  Grove's  cell." — Everett: 
C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (1875),  ch.  ii.,  p.  74. 

Grove's  gas-battery,  s. 

Elect.  Mach. :  A  battery  in  which  there  are  two 
glass  tubes,  and  within  each  a  platinum  electrode, 
covered  with  finely-divided  platinum,  and  furnished 
on  the  outside  with  binding  screws.  One  of  the 
tubes  is  partially  filled  with  hydrogen,  the  other 
partially  with  oxygen,  and  they  are  inverted  over 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  half  the  platinum  is 
in  the  liquid  and  hair  in  the  gases.  By  joining  the 
dissimilar  plates  a  battery  is  produced  so  powerful 
that  one  element  of  it  will  decompose  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  four  will  decompose  water.  (Ganot.) 

grSv'-el,  v.  i.  [From  the  adv.  groveling  (q.  v.), 
tho  termination  -ing  being  mistaken  for  the  sign  of 
the  pr  par.  of  a  vero.]  [GROP.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  creep  on  the  earth;  to  lie  prone  or 
with  the  face  toward  tho  ground ;  to  move  with  the 
body  prostrate  on  the  earth. 

"Groveling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  280. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  mean ;  to  be  without  dignity  or  ele- 
vation ;  to  act  meanly ;  to  take  pleasure  in  moan  or 
base  things. 

"Several  thoughts  may  be  natural  which  are  low  and 
groveling." — Addison:  Spectator. 

gr5v"-el-e"r,  s.  [English  grovel;  -er.]  One  who 
grovels ;  a  person  of  low,  mean  spirit  or  tastes. 

"This  lagging  race  of  frosty  grovelers."— Johnson:  Lives 
of  the  Poets;  Milton. 

gro  ve-llke,  a.  [Eng.  grove,  and  like.]  Thick, 
bushy;  resembling  a  grove. 

"Once,  grovelike,  each  huge  arm  a  tree." 

Tennyson:  Aylmer's  Field,  510. 

*  gr5v  -el-Ing,  *  grof-lynges,  *  grov-el-yng, 
*gruf-el-ynge,  *gruf-linges,  adv.  [Icel.  grufa, 
in  tho  phrase  liwija  d  grufu  =  to  lie  groveling.] 
[GHOF.]  Prone ;  flat  on  one's  face  or  belly. 

gr5v  -el-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GEOVEL.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lying  prone  or  flat  on  the  face ;  creeping  on  the 
belly  or  in  the  dust. 

"Downward  fell  into  a  groveling  swine." 

Milton:  Comus,  53. 

2.  Mean,  base,  low ;  with  low  tastes  or  desires. 

"I  was  a  groveling  creature  once." 

Cowper;  Otney  Hymns,  lii. 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  lying  or  creeping  on  the 
belly ;  mean  ;  base  conduct  or  desires. 

"Sink  without  groveling:  without  rashness  rise." 

Broome:  To  Pope. 

*gr6v  -et,  s.  [Eng.  grov(e) ;  dimin.  suff.  -e£.]  A 
little  grove. 

"With  divers  boscages  and  grovets  upon  the  steep  or 
hanging  grounds  thereof."— Beaum.  <£•  Flet.-  A  Masque,- 
The  Device. 


grower 

*grov'-tf,  a.  [Eng.  grov(e) ;  -y.']  Pertaining  to 
or  abounding  in  groves. 

grow,  *growe,  *grow-yn,  v.  f.  &  t.  [A.  S.  grtiwan 
(pa.  t.  gre6Wi  pa.  par.  r/r<5?wn) :  cogn.  with  Dut. 
groeijen;  Icel.  groa;  Dau.groe;  Sw.  gro;  allied  to 
green  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally; 

1.  To  increase  or  become  enlarged ;  to  increase  in 
bulk  by  the  assimilation  of  new  matter  into  the  liv- 
ing organism. 

"  Fair  hangs  the  tipple  frae  the  rock, 
But  we  will  leave  it  growing." 

Word*  if»r  th:   Y<ti'r<iw  Vnvisited. 

2.  To  be  produced  by  vegetation ;  to  springup  and 
come  to  maturity  by  a  natural  process. 

"  Not  fairer  grows  the  lily  of  the  vale." 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  i. 

3.  To  increase  in  stature. 

"  I  hope  he  is  much  grown  since  last  I  saw  him." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  4. 

4.  To  issue  or  spring,  as  plants  out  of  a  soil. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To   increase   in    any  way;  to  become  larger, 
greater,  stronger,  or  more  prevalent ;  to  wax ;  to  be 
augmented. 

"  The  growing  labors  of  the.lengthened  way." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  230. 

2.  To  advance  to  any  state. 

"  Days  that  grow  to  something  strange." 

Tennyson.-  In  Stfemoriam,  Ixx.  11. 

*3.  To  increase  in  number. 

"Growe  ye  and  be  ye  multiplied."— Wycliffe-.  Genesis 
i.  28. 

4.  To  improve ;  to  make  progress ;  to  advance. 

"Grow  in  grace."— 2  Peter  iii.  18. 

5.  To  come  forward,  to  come  nearer ;  to  advance. 
"It  was  now  the   beginning  of  October,    and   winter 

began  to  grow  fast  on."— Knolles.-  Hist,  of  the  Turkes. 

6.  To  accrue ;  to  bo  forthcoming. 

"And  he  seith,  this  thing  I  schal  do:  I  schal  throwe 
do  ime  my  bernes:  and  I  schal  make  gretter,  and  thidir  I 
schal  gedere  thingis  that  growen  to  me  in  my  good  is."— 
Wycliffe:  Luke  xii. 

*7.  To  be  due  or  owing. 

"Ev'n  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  yon, 
Is  growing  to  me  by  Antipholus." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

8.  To  be  changed  from  one  state  to  another ;  to 
become. 

"I  should  grow  light-headed,  I  fear." 

Tennyson;  Maud,  I.  xix.  100. 

9.  To  arise,  to  spring ;  to  proceed  as  from  a  cause 
or  reason,  as  plants  out  of  a  soil,    (Followed  by 
out.') 

"They  will  not  seem  stuck  into  him,  but  growing  otttot 
him."—Dryden;  Virgil's  &neid.  (Dedic.) 

10.  To  adhere,  to  become  attached  ;  to  take  root, 
to  become  rooted.    (Followed  by  to  or  unto.) 

"That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been, 
And  grow  unto  the  spot,  all-seeing  but  unseen." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  138. 
ni.  To  swell. 

"Mariners  are  used  to  the  tumbling  and  rolling  of 
ships  from  side  to  Ride,  when  the  sea  is  never  so  little 
grown." — Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

B.  Trans.:  To   cause  to   grow;  to  cultivate;    to 
raise  by  cultivation ;  to  produce ;  as,  to  grow  wheat, 
&c. 

If  1.  To  grow  up: 

(1)  To    arrive   at   manhood,    to  advance  to  full 
stature  or  maturity ;  to  attain  full  growth. 

(2)  To  close  and  adhere ;  to  become  united  in  one 
body. 

2.  To  grow  together:  To  become  united  in  one 
body;  to  bo  closely  united;  to  bo  incorporated. 
(Lit.  &fig.) 

"We  grew  together  like  a  double  cherry." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

If  For  tho  difference  between  to  grow  and  to  be, 
see  BE. 

grow '-$11,  s-    [Arm.  #rowan=sand.] 

Min. :  Decomposed  granite. 

IT  Soft  growan .  A  name  commonly  applied  to  any 
decomposed  gritty  rock.  ( Weale.) 

growan-lode,  s. 

Mining :  Any  lode  which  abounds  in  rough  gravel 
or  sand. 
grow-er,  s.    [Eng.  grow;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  grows  or  increases  in 
bulk  or  size. 

"It  will  grow  to  a  great  bigness,  being  the  quickest 
grower  of  any  kind  of  elm." — Mortimer-  Husbandry. 

2.  One  who  grows,  cultivates,  or  raises;  a  pro- 
ducer, a  cultivator. 


1)611,    bo"y ;     pout,    J6*wl ;     cat.     jell,     chorus,     §hin,     bench ;     go,     gem ;     thin,     this ;     sin,     a§ ;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
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grow-Ifig,  *grow-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[GROW.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  increasing  in  bulk  by  nat- 
ural process;  growth. 

2.  The  act  or  business  of  raising  or  producing  veg- 
etables. <5cc. ;  cultivation. 

*3.  That  which  has  grown  :  a  growth,  a  crop. 
"A  more  thicke  and  more  large  growyny  of  heare." — 
I'dull:  Curinthianaxl. 

growing-point,  s. 

Bot.:  A  minute  cellular  axis  in  tho  center  of  a 
bud,  from  which  growth  proceeds.  It  is  in  direct 
communication  with  the  woody  and  cellular  tissue 
of  the  stem. 

growing-slide,  s.  A  cell  formed  between  two 
glasses,  adapted  as  a  slide  for  a  microscope,  and 
supplied  with  water  by  the  capillary  action  of  a 
few  filaments  of  cotton  extending  thence  to  a  little 
reservoir  of  water.  It  is  designed  for  preserving 
algse  or  infusoria  in  a  growing  condition. 

grtfwl  (1),  v.i.&t.  [Dut.  grollen=to  grumble; 
Ger.  grollen=to  be  angry,  to  bear  ill  will,  to  rumble ; 
Gr.  grullizu=to  grunt,  </rullos=-a  pig,  from  gnt=a 
grunt.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  snarl  or  murmur  like  an  angry  cur. 

"The  gaunt  mastiff,  articling  at  the  gate." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  198. 

2.  To  grumble ;  to  speak  angrily  or  gruffly. 
"'What   took  him  there?'    groicled  the  King." — 3Ia- 

caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  To  make  a  hoarse,  murmuring  sound. 

"The  growling  winds  contend." 
Armstronu:  Art  i>f  Preserving  Health,  bk.  i. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  or  express  in  a  growling  or 
gruff  manner. 

"Grvwlfd  defiance  in  such  angry  sort." 

Cuu-iter:  Task,  vi.  379. 

*growl  (2).  v.  i.  [A  corrupt,  of  crawl  (q.  v.).] 
To  crawl,  to  creep. 

"Lice  continually  groirliny  out  of  his  fleshe." — L'dall: 
Apoptfi.  of  Erasmus,  p.  178. 

gr<5wl,  s.  f GROWL,  r.]  The  snarl  of  an  angry  cur; 
a  grumbling  or  gruif  sound  made  by  an  angry  per- 
son ;  a  grumble,  a  complaint. 

growl-er,s.    [Eug. growl;  -er.J 

1.  One  who  growls ;  a  grumbling,  gruff  person. 

2.  A  four-wheeled  cab.    (Slang.) 

"He  hud  evidently  studied  the  driver  of  n  London 
tirvtcler,  and  produced  a  good  sound  readable  type  of 
man."—  Lvnduti  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  A  fish  of  the  perch  kind  (Grystis  salmonides), 
common  in  many  North  American  rivers. 

grdwl  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GROWL,  i-.] 
A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As.  subst. :  The  act  of  snarling  or  grumbling ;  a 
growl. 

gr<5wl -Ing-lySaih'.  [Eng.  groicling;  -ly.]  In  a 
growling,  gruff,  or  grumbling  manner. 

*growl  -s6me,  a.  [Eng.  growl;  -some.'}  Inclined 
to  growling  or  grumbling. 

"(frotrlRome  people,  who  talk  about  religion,  and  don't 
practice  it." — E.J.  n'urb'jisc:  Sissit,  ch.  liz. 

grown,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [GROW.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adject  ire: 

1.  Increased  or  advanced  in  growth. 

"Tarry  at  Jericho  till  your  beards  be  yrotcn." — 
2  Samuel  x.  5. 

2.  Advanced  to  full  age,  stature,  or  maturity, 
"leawlatelya  pair  of  China  shoes,  which  I  was  told 

were  for  n  yrt/icti  woman,  that  would  scarce  have  been  big 
unough  for  cue  of  our  little  girls." — Locke. 

grown-over,  a.  Overgrown;  covered  with  growth 
of  anything. 

"I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vine- 
yard of  the  man  void  of  understanding,  and  lo,  it  was  all 
lirovn  orer  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face 
thereof." — Proverbs  xxiv.  31. 

grown-up,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Advanced  to  full  age;  full-grown., 

B.  Assubst.:  A  grown-up  persou.    (Colloq.) 

"I  always  did  like  Qroicii'Ups." — Dickens:  Our  Mutual 
Friend,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

growse,  v.  i.  [Ger.  grausen  =  to  cause  to  shudder, 
to  shiver.]  To  shiver;  to  have  chills.  (Scotch.) 

growth,  *grothe,  s.  [Icel.  grodhr,  grddhi.] 
GBOW.] 
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I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process;    of  growing;    tho  gradual 
increase    of    animal    or    vegetable    bodies    by  the 
a-.-iniilation  of  new  matter  into  the  living  organ- 
ism; development  from  a  st-ed,  root,  or  germ  by  the 
addition   of  matter  through  ducts  and  secretory 
vessels. 

2.  Increase  in  number,  extent,  prevalence,  bulk, 
frequency,  <fcc. 

"The  growth  of  their  trade,  riches,  and  power  at  home." 
— Sir  H*.  Temple.-  On  Government. 

3.  Increase  in  stature ;  advance  toward  maturity. 

"Though  an  animal  arrives  tit  its  full  growth  at  a  cer- 
tain age,  perhaps  it  never  comes  to  its  full  bulk  till  the 
last  period  of  life."— Arbuthnut:  On  Aliments. 

4.  That  which  grows  or  is  grown;  anything  pro- 
duced in  growth ;  a  product, 

"The  prosperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood." 

Milton:  Comas,  269. 
II.  Technically; 

1.  Physiology: 

(1)  Animal:  Growth    continues  as    long    as  the 
addition  of  new  matter  to  the  body  exceeds  the 
amount  of  waste.    This  happens  in  early  life ;  after 
maturity  is  reached  new  matter  and  waste  about 
balance  each  other. 

(2)  Vegetable:  Similar  principles  regulate  the 
growth  of  plants. 

2.  Mining:   The  accumulation  of  water  in   the 
levels  of  a  mine. 

IT  Correlation  of  groicth: 
Biol.:  [CORRELATION.] 

*gr<Jwt  -head,  s.    [GEOCTHEAD.] 
*gr6yn -Ifig,  s.    [GROIN  (2),u.] 

1.  Tho  grunting  of  a  pig. 

2.  Discontent,  grumbling. 

groz  -et,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  groseille.']  A 
gooseberry.  (Scotch.) 

"As  plump  and  grey  as  onie  grozet" 

Burns:  To  a  Louse. 

groz  -ing,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
grozing-iron,  s. 

1.  An  instrument  with  an  angular  steel  projection, 
used  for  cutting  glass  before  the  general  applica- 
tion of  the  diamond  to  that  object. 

2.  Plumb.:  A  tool  used  in  smoothing  the  solder 
joints  of  lead  pipe. 

grub,  *grobbe,  *grubbe,  *grub-byn,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[Probably  a  variant  of  grope  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  dig  in  or  under  the  ground. 

"So  depe  thai  grubbed  and  BO  fast 
Thre  crosses  fand  thai  at  the  last." 

Legends  of  Holy  Kood,  p.  94. 

2.  To  take  one's  food.    (Slang.) 

'3.  To  drudge  about,  to  perform  low,  dirty,  or 
menial  work. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  dig  up  ;  to  root  lip  by  digging ;  to  dig  up  by 
the  roots.     {Generally  with  out  or  up.) 

"  The  very  stumps  of  oak,  especially  that  part  which  is 
dry  and  above  ground,  being  well  grubbed,  is  many  times 
worth  the  pains  and  charge,  for  sundry  rare  and  hard 
works."— Evelyn:  On  Purest  Trees,  ch.  iii.,  g  14. 

2.  To  supply  with  food ;  to  provide  with  victuals. 
(Slang.) 

grub,  91    [GRUB,  r.] 

1.  The  chrysalis  of  an  insect;  also  its  larva;  a 
maggot,  a  caterpillar. 

"The  old  teeth,  therefore,  are  cast  off  with  the  exuviaa 
of  the  grub."—Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  short,  thick-set  man  ;  a  dwarf.  (Used  in  con- 
tempt.) 

3.  A  dirty,  slovenly  person. 

4.  That  which  is  grubbed  up,  roots  or  stumps  of 
trees,  <fec. 

5.  Food,  victuals.    (Slang.) 

grub-ax,  s.    [GRUBBIXG-AX.] 

grub-plank,  s.  Offal  plank  used  in  fastening  tho 
cribs  and  strings  of  a  lumber  raft  together. 

grub-saw,  s.  A  hand-saw  used  for  sawing  up 
marble  slabs  into  strips,  such  as  shelves,  mantel- 
pieces, &c.  The  kerf  is  started  by  a  narrow  chisel 
while  lying  upon  the  rubbing-bod.  It  has  an  iron 
blade  notched  at  the  edge,  and  stiffened  by  a  back- 
ing of  wood,  like  the  metallic  back  of  a  tenou-saw. 

grub-worm,  s.    A  grub. 

"And  gnats  and  grub-worms  crowded  on  his  view." 
Smart:  The  Hiltiad. 

grub  -ber,  s.    [Eng.  grub,  v. ;  -er,~\ 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  grubs. 
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II.  Agriculture: 

1,  An  agricultural  implement  used  for  stirring1 
nii<l  looscmiu,'  tin.-  soil  tn  plow  depth.    It  i-=  •    :  • 
cultivator  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  supL-ccted  on. 
wheels. 

_.  A  machine  or  tool  to  puD  T.;^  stumps  and  roots 
of  bushes,  saplings,  and  sirhii  trees. 

grub-bl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Michael  Grubb,  a 
Swedish  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Grubbiaceie 
(q.  v.l. 

grub-bl-a  -se-ae,s.p<',  [Mod.Lat.</ru6bi(a),aiid 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -aceo?.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  in  1841  by  Endlicher  to  an 
order  of  epigynous  exogens,  included  by  Liudley  in 
Bruniacea?  (q.  v.). 

grub  -blng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [GRUB,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  «<//.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  operation  of  digging  or 
rootiug  up  stumps,  roots,  &c. 

grubbing-ax, «.  An  implement  having  a  curved 
bit  presented  at  right  angles  to  the  helve,  like  an 
adze,  and  another  bit  presented  in  the  line  of  the 
helve,  like  an  ax  ;  a  mattock. 

grubbing- hoe,  s.  A  heavy  hoe  for  digging  round 
stumps  or  stones. 

*griib  -ble,  t'.  t.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  grub 
(q.  v.) ;  cf.  Ger.  griibeln*  and  Eng.  j/roiv/.J 

A.  Intrans.:    To  feel  or  grope  as  in  the  dark;  to 
grovel. 

"But  being  now  deprived  of  the  image  of  God,  the  soul 
U  rubbles  here  below." — Hopkins:  OH  Regeneration^  ser.  11, 

B.  Trans,:  To  feel  with  the  hands  ;  togropoover. 
grub  -by" ,  a.     [Eng.  grub(b) ;  -y.]  Dirty,  slovenly. 

(Hood;  A  Black  Job.) 

grub  -stake,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  grub,  and  stake.] 
To  supply  with  food  while  working  on  an  uncer- 
tainty, as  looking  for  minerals,  Ac. 

Grub   street,  s.  &  a.    [See  def.] 

*A.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Lit,:  Originally  the  name  of  a  street  near  Moor- 
fields,  in  London,  England,  much  inhabited  by  men 
engaged   in    the  production  of  low-class  fugitive 
literature;  whence  any  mean  production  is  called 
grub  street.    Fox,  the  martyrologist,  lived  in  Grub 
street.     Its  name  was  changed  in  1830  to  Milton 
street. 

2.  Fig.:  Poor,  mean,  or  needy  authors. 
B.  As  adj.:  Mean,  poor,  low. 

*gruccbe,  *gruccn>en,  *gruch-enj  r.  i. 
[GRUDGE,  v.j 

*grucch-yng,  s.  [GRUCCHE.]  A  grumbling  or 
complaint. 

grudge,  *grocnen,  *grucclie,  *gruccb.en, 
*gruchen,  r.  /.  &.  t.  [Q.  Fr.  t/rocer,  groucher,  gru- 
ger^to  murmur;  a  word  or  doubtful  origin,  but 
probably  onomatopoetic  and  Scandinavian.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  murmur;  openly  to  express  dissatisfaction; 
to  complain. 

"  Mid  the  farisees  and  scribes  grucchiden:  seiynge  for 
this  resceyveth  synful  men  and  eteth  with  them."— Luke 
xv.  2. 

*2.  To  grieve,  to  repine,  to  feel  compunction. 

"We  grudge  in  our  concyence  when  we  remember  our 
synnes."  —  Bp.  Fisher. 

*3.  To  find  fault ;  to  raise  objection. 

"They  grucht  not  with  her  burial  there."—  WalpoU; 
Anec.  of  Pointing,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  To  feel  unwillingness  or  reluctance  to  do  any 
act  or  for  any  reason. 

"  Use  hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudging." — 
1  Peter  iv.  9. 

5.  To  feel  envy  or  ill-will  against  any  one  or  for 
any  reason  ;  to  be  envious. 

"  Grudge  not  one  against  another." — James  v.  9. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  see  with  envy  or  ill-will;  to  envy;  to  fool 
discontent  or  envy  at;  to  grumble  at;  to  tind  fault 
with.    (Tate:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  Ii06.} 

2.  To  grant,  allow,  or  permit  with  reluctance;  to 
begrudge  the  acquisition  or  possession  of. 

' '  They  grudge  me  my  natural  right  to  be  free. " 

Cotcper:  Trans,  from  Gu ion. 

*3.  To  cherish  or  harbor  with  malice,  or  with  an 
envious  and  discontented  spirit. 

"Perish  they 
That  grudge  one  thought  against  your  Majesty." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  iii.  1. 

grudge,  s.    [GRUDGE,  r.] 
*1.  Ill-will,  discontent,  anger. 

"Heavy  looke,  and  lumpish  pace,  that  plaine 
In  hint  bewraid  great  grudge,  and  maltalent." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  41. 
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grudgeful 

*2.  An  unwillingness  or  reluctance  to  benefit, 
a.  A  feeling  of   malice  or  malevolence;  hatred; 
secret  enmity. 

"There  is  some  grudge  between  'em;  'tis  not.  meet 
They  be  alone."  Shakesp...  JiUii'-s  Ctwur,  iv.  S. 

*4.  A  remorse  of  conscience. 
*5.  A  slight  symptom  of  disease. 

"Struggling  against  the  grudges  of  more  dreadful 
calamities."— Hilton. 

*griid'ge  f ul,  a.  [Eng.  grudge ;  -fuKl).]  Feeling 
a  grudge,  envy,  or  discontent ;  grudging,  envious. 

*grud  ge-kin,  s.  [English  grudge;  dimin.  suff. 
-tin.]  A  little  or  slight  grudge.  (Thackeray.) 

grudg  -e&n§,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  grugeons,  from  gruger= 
to  grind,  to  crush.]  Coarse  meal,  grouts ;  the  sift- 
ings  of  meal  remaining  after  the  fine  parts  have 
luissed  through  the  sieve. 

grudg-er,  *groch-er,  *grucch-er,  'grutch- 
are,  s.  [  Bug.  gmdfi(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  grudges  or 
grumbles ;  a  grumbler 

grudg  -  Ing.  *  groch  -  ing,  *  grucch  -  yng; 
»grudge-yng,  *grutch-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  <t  «. 
[&HUDGE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <6  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Grumbling,  murmuring,  complaining. 

"  As  by  continual  murmur  or  grutching." 

Chaiuxr:  t.  T.,  6,988. 

2.  Uneasiness  or  discontent  at  the  possession  of 
anything  by  another ;  envy. 

3.  Reluctance,  unwillingness. 

"Such  as  they  would  leaue  behinde  them  at  their  awne 
price,  without  any  grudging."— Graf  ton:  Edward  II.  (an. 
1325). 
*4.  A  secret  wish  or  desire. 

"  Even  in  the  most  sincere  advice  he  gave. 
He  had  a  grudging  still  to  be  a  knave." 

Dryden:  Medal,  58. 

*5.  Afterpain ;  remains  of  any  pain  or  disease. 
"So  clerely  was  she  deliuered  from  all  grudgeyng  of  the 
ague."— Udall:  Matthew  viii. 

*6.  A  symptom  of  disease,  as  the  chill  before  a 
fever. 

*j.  An  anticipation  or  premonitory  feeling  of  any- 
thing ;  a  presentiment. 

grudg  -Ing-lf,  *groch-inde-liche,  *grucch- 
en-de-li,  adv.  [Eng.  grudging ;-/(/.]  In  a  grudg- 
ing manner;  with  reluctance,  unwillingness,  or 
grudging. 

"  Trouble  is  grudgingly  and  hardly  brooked. 
While  life's  sublimest  joys  are  overlooked." 

fowper:  Charity,  218. 

grudg  -Ingf ,  s.  pi.    [GRUDGEONS.]    Coarse  meal, 
'grudg  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  grudg(e) ;  -ment.]    Dis- 
content, grudging. 

"Bather  to  Jacynth's  grudgment." 

Browning:  Flight  of  the  Duchess. 

gru'-el,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gruel  (Fr.  gruau),  from  Low 
Lat.  grutellum,  dimin.  of  grwft*m=meal,  from  O. 
Low  Ger.  gnrf=groats  (q.  v.).]  Food  made  by 
boiling  oatmeal  in  water ;  any  kind  of  mixture 
made  by  boiling  ingredients  in  water. 

"  Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab." 

Shakesp..  Macbeth,  iv,  1. 

*T  To  give  one  his  gruel:  To  severely  punish  or 
kill  a  person.  (Brewer  says  that  the  allusion 'is  to 
the  practice,  common  in  France  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  of  giving  poisoned  possets,  an  art  brought 
to  perfection  by  Catherine  de  Medici  and  her  Italian 
advisers.) 

"Gave  the  truculent  rascal  his  gruel." 
Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

grue  -sftme,  a.   [GREWSOME.] 

"gruff,  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  grave  (q.  v.).]  A 
pit. 

"In  one  of  the  deepest  gruff*  (for  so  they  call  their 
pits)."—  Xoyle:  Works,  v.  686. 

gruff,  a.  &  s.  [Dut.  gro/=coarse,  great,  heavy ; 
Sw.  gro/=coarse;  Dan.  grov;  Get.  grab;  M.  H.  Ger. 
gerob,  grop.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  a  rough,  surly,  or  harsh  aspect  or 
look ;  sour,  rough,  harsh,  hoarse.    (Applied  to  the 
voice.) 

"After  some  gruff  muttering  with  himself." 

King:  The  Skillet. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Min.  (pi.) :  The  worst  pieces  rejected  in  the 
manufacture  of  black-lead  pots.  These  are  coarse, 
harsh,  gritty,  and  deficient  in  luster. 

*gruff  -Ish,  a.  [English  gruff;  -ish.]  Rather  or 
somewhat  gruff. 

"A  short  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  grujfish  voice." — 
Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boz;  Watkins  Tattle. 
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gruff -1?,  adr.  [Eng.  gruff;  -It/.]  In  a  gruff, 
rougli.  or  surly  manner. 

"  The  form  of  Mars  high  on  a  chariot  stood, 
All  sheathed  in  arms,  and  gruffly  looked  the  god/' 
V;  tlit'iit*:  EhftatCtVll. 

gruff -ngss,  s.    [Ene.  gruff;  -ness.]    The  quulity 
or  state  of  being  gruff ;  roughness ;  surliness. 
gru  -gru,        [Etymol.  doubtful.] 

1.  Entom.:  Tho  larva  of  a  huge  insect  (Calcmdra 
nalmarum),  eaten  in  South  America.    Called  also 
Ver  Palmiste. 

2.  Bot. :  A  name  given  in  Trinidad  to  two  palms— 
Astrocaryum  vulgare  and  Acrocomia  sclerocarpa. 

gru  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  grus  (genit.  gruis)-a 
crane.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Grallatores,  tribe  Cultri- 
rostres.  It  consists  of  large  handsome  birds,  with 
a  strong  sharp-edged  bill,  long  slender  legs,  with  a 
considerable  part  of  the  tibiee  bare ;  toes  four,  the 
two  outer  ones  connected  by  a  very  small  mem- 
brane, the  hind  one  short  and  elevated.  It  contains 
two  sub-families:  Uruinie  (Cranes  proper)  and 
Psophinte  (Trumpeters)  (q.  v.). 

gru-I  -nss,  s.  pi.  J^Lat.  grits  (genit.  gnu's) =a 
crane,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  family 
Gruidse  (q.  v.).  The  mandibles  are  of  equal  length 
and  pointed  at  the  tip ;  »ho  tertiary  feathers  of  the 
wings  are  often  long  and  decomposed  into  beautiful 
pendent  plumes  on  each  side  of  the  tail.  The  sub- 
family contains  the  Cranes  proper. 

*gru-In-a-le§,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  grus  (genit.  gruis)  =a 
crane,  and  masc.  or  fern  pi.  adj.  surf,  -ales.] 

Bot. ;  The  name  given  by  Linnwus  to  an  order  in 
his  Natural  System,  under  which  he  included  the 
Cranosbills. 

grul'-shy\  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Gross,  coarse, 
clumsy. 

"They  had  a  genteeler  turn  than  the  grulshy  bairns  of 
the  cottars." — Gait:  Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  28 

grum.  a.  [A.  S.  gram,  g»'om=furious,  angry, 
offended  ;O.  S.  gram;  Icel.  gra??ir=wroth ;  grOm= 
fiends.] 

1.  Sour,  surly,  severe,  harsh,  morose,  glum. 

2.  Low,  deep  in  the  throat,  gruff,  guttural ;  as,  a 
grum  voice. 

gru  -mach  (ch  guttural),  a.  [Gael,  gruamach— 
gloomy,  sulky,  morose,  sullen,  of  a  forbidding 
countenance.]  Ill-favored,  grim.  (Scotch.) 

"  The  nickname  of  Gillespie  Grumach  (or  the  grim)." — 
Scott:  Legend  of  Montrose,  ch.  xii. 

griirn'-ble,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  grommeler;  O.  Gor. 
grummelen;  a  frequent,  of  grummen,  grumen,  or 

g'omman;  Dut.  grommon=to  grumble,  to  growl ;  cf. 
er.  gram  —  vexation,  grimmen  =  to  rage;   Russ. 
grome=thunder;  A.  S.  gram=angry.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  murmur  with  discontent ;   to  give  vent  to 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction. 

"  Now  wrangling  and  grumbling  to  keep  up  the  ball!" 
Goldsmith:  Retaliation. 

2.  To  growl,  to  snarl. 

"From  the  old  Thracian  dog  they  learned  the  way 
To  snarl  in  want  and  grumble  o'er  their  prey." 

Pitt:  To  Mr.  Spence. 

3.  To  make  a  hoarse  noise  or  rattle ;  to  rumble. 

"  Shake  the  woods 

That  grumbling  wave."  Thomson:  Winter,  75. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  express  or  utter  in  a  t-rumbliug 
manner, 
grum -ble,  s,    [GRUMBLE,  «.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  grumbling;  a  complaint. 

2.  (PI.)  A  grumbling,  discontented  disposition. 
*3.  Grime,  dirt. 

"The  grumbles  and  mud  of  their  acquaintance." — San- 
derson: Sermons,  i.  150. 
grum -bier,  s.     [Eng.  grumbl(e)  ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.;  One  who  grumbles;  a  discontented 
or  dissatisfied  person. 

'•Some  uncourtly  grumblers  described  it  as  the  only 
good  thing  that  had  been  done  since  the  king  came  in." — 
Mucaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Ichthy.:  Various  species  of  Trigla  (Gurnard), 
which  utter   sounds  like  grumbling  when,  being 
caught,  they  are  lifted  from  the  water.    (Griffith's 
Cuvier.) 

Grum-ble-to  -nl-an§,  s.  [Etymol.  doubtful.] 
Hist.:  The  inhabitants  of  an  imaginary  town  or 
parish  notable  for  grumbling ;  a  nickname  given  in 
England  to  the  Country,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Court  party  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  Stuarts. 
Tho  reason  why  they  grumbled  was  that,  in  modern 
language,  they  constituted  the  Opposition,  and 
naturally  found  fault  with  the  measures  of  their 
political  adversaries  who  wore  in  power. 

"Who were  sometimes  nicknamed  the  Grumbletonians, 
and  sometimes  honored  with  the  appellation  of  the 
Country  party." — llacaulan:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 


grunsel 


grum  -bling,  pr.  pa;-.,  a.  &  s.    [GRUMBLE,  v.] 
A.  it  B.  As  pr.  par.  i£  particip,  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -Is  subst.:  The  act  of  murmuring  in  discon- 
tent; complaining  in  dissatisfaction. 
"  I  have  served 
Without  or  grudge  or  grumblings." 

Shukesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

grunT-bUng-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  grumbling;  -ly.] 

I.  In  a  grumbling,  dissatisfied,  or  discontented 
manner ;  with  grumblings  or  complaints. 

*2.  Hoarsely,  roughly, 

"They  speak  good  German  at  the  Court  and  in  the  city; 
but  the  common  and  country  people  seemed  to  speak 
urumblingly." — Browne:  Travels,  p.  156. 

*grum'-b6l,  s.  [GRUMBLE.]  A  term  of  reproach ; 
a  surly  person. 

"Come,  grnmbol,  thou  Shalt  mum  with  us." — Dekker: 

'grume,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Fr.  grumein=&  clot;  from 
Lat.  »no»u8=a  little  heap.]  A  fluid  of  a  thick, 
viscid  consistence ;  a  clot,  as  of  blood. 

grum'-ly1,  a.  [Eng.  grum(e);-ly.]  Muddy,  thick, 
as  with  dregs  or  sediment. 

grum'-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  grum;  -ly.]  In  a  grum, 
surly,  morose,  or  sullen  manner. 

grum'-mel§,  s.  pi,  [Eng.  grume;  dim.  suff.  -el.] 
Dregs,  sediment. 

grum  -met,  s.    [GROMMET.] 

*grum'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grum;  -ness,]  Sottrness, 
sullenness. 

'The  grumness  of  thy  countenance."—  Wuclierley: 
Country  Wife,  i.  1. 

gru  -mose,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  grumosus,  from  Class. 
Lat.  c;n<mHs=a  little  hill,  a  hillock.] 
Bot.;  Clubbed,  k  otted.    (Paxton.)    [GKUMOUS.J 
gru   mous,  a.    [Eng.  grum(e) ;  -ous.] 
•I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Thick,  clotted,  concreted. 
"  But,  having  for  this  purpose  exposed  some  flerum  of 
human  blood  to  cold  air,  in  two  freezing  nights  consecu- 
tively, the  serum  was  not  found  to  congeal,  though  some 
grumous  parts  of  the  same  blood  did,  as  has  formerly 
been  noted." — Boyle:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  75L 

II.  Technically  • 

1.  Anat.  (of  blood) :  Clotted,  coagulated. 

2.  Bot. :  Divided  into  little  clustered  grains,  as 
the  fsecula  in  the  stem  of  the  sago  palm,  or  the  root 
of  Neottia  Nidus-avis.    (Lindley.) 

gru  -mous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grumous ;  -ness.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  grumous  ;'clotted  or  con- 
creted. 

grumph,  v.  i.  [An  imitative  word.]  To  grunt; 
to  make  a  noise  like  a  sow. 

"A  grumphin,  girnin,  snarlin  jade." 

Tarras-  Poems,  p.  62. 

grumph,  s.  [GRUMPH,  v.]  A  grunt ;  a  noise  like 
a  sow. 

"He  drew  a  'ong  sigh  or  rather  grumph,  through  his 
nose."— Saxon  a,.d  Gael,  i.  42. 

grum'-phle,  s.    [Eng.  grumph;  -ie.]    A  sow. 
"  Wna  was  it  but  Grumphif." 

Burns:  Halloween. 

grump  -I-ly1,  ndv,  [Eng.  grumpy;  -/;/.]  In  a 
grumpy,  sullen,  surly,  or  gruff  manner;  gruffly. 

grump  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grumpy;  -ness.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  grumpy  or  surly  ;  surliness, 
gruffness. 

"The  amount  of  bearish  grumpiness  he  displays  toward 
those  determined  to  see  him  off." — London  Times. 

*grump'-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  grutnp(y) ;  -ish.]    Cross. 

41  If  you  blubber  or  look  grumpish." — Mrs.  Trollope.- 
Michael  Armstrong,  ch.  vi. 

grump'-y,  a.  [From  the  same  root  a.s  grum  and 
grumble  (q.  v.).]  Surly,  cross,  angry,  gruff. 

gru -nau-lte  (the  first  u  as  u  in  German),  g. 
[From  Griinau,  in  Sayn  Altenkirchen,  where  it 

'Min.:  An  isometric  brittle  mineral  of  metallic 
luster,  light  steel-gray  to  silver-white  color,  becom- 
ing yellowish  or  grayish  when  tarnished,  and  a 
dark  gray  streak ;  its  hardness,  4'5 ;  specific  gravity, 
5'13.  Composition:  Sulphur,  33'10-3S'4ti ;  bismuth, 
10'41-14'H;  nickel,  22'78-40'65:  iron,  0'28-ll-73;  cop- 
per, 1'6S-11'59;  and  lead,  1'58-7'U.  (Dana.) 

griind'-el,  s.    [Eng.  gnt?»i=ground ;   -eJ.]    The 
fish  called  a  Groundling  (q.  v.). 
•grund  -sel,  s.    [GROUNDSEL  (1),  s.] 
gru  -ner-ite  (u  as  U  in  German),  s.    [German 
griincrit.    Named  a.ter  Grttner,  who  first  described 

Min. ;  Iron  Amphibole,  an  asbpstiform  or  lamellar 
fibrous  brown  and  silky  variety  of  Amphibole. 
(Dana.)  The  British  Museum  Catalogue  makes  it  a 
variety  of  Hornblende. 

*grun'-sel,  s.    [GROUNDSILL.] 


boll,    b<Jy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -?ion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


grunt 

grunt,  *gronte,  *grunt-en,  *grunt-on,  r.  i.  &  t. 
[An  extension  of  A.  s.  <rrunuu  =  tti  grunt ;  cogn.with 
Dan.  iiryitti".  Sw.  urymta;  Ger.  grunztn;  Lat. 
grunnio;  Gr.  gnuo,  from  gnt=the  grunt  of  a  pig.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1 .  To  make  a  noise  like  a  pig ;  to  snort ;  to  groan 
like  a  hog. 

"Gryll  could  \mtgrunt." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  vli. 
•2.  To  gnash  the  teeth. 

"  They  gruntiden  with  teeth  on  hym."— Wycliffe:  Deeds, 
Vli.  64. 

B.  Trans.:  To   express   or   utter   in  a  grunting 
manner. 

grunt,  s.    [GRUNT,  r.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   A  deep  guttural  sound,  like  the 
snort  or  noise  made  by  a  hog. 

"Meditative grunts  of  much  content." 

Tennyson:  Walk  to  the  Mail,  79. 

2.  Ichthy.  (pl.t :   A  popular  name  given  in  this 
country  to  a  fish,  Pogoniae  chromis. 

grunt  -gr,  *grunt-are,  e.    [Eng.  grunt ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  grunts. 

"Gruntare.    Grunnitor." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  hog. 

"A  draggled  mawkin, 
That  tends  her  bristled  grunters  in  the  sludge." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  v.  26. 
II.  Technically: 

Brass-found.:  An  iron  rod,  with  a  hook  on  the 
end,  by  which  an  assistant  aids  in  supporting  the 
crucible,  by  catching  hold  of  the  shoulder  of  the 
crucible-tongs. 

grunt  -Ing,  *grunt-inge,  *grunt-ynge,  *grynt- 
ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [GRUNT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  snorting  or  making  a  noise  like  a 
hog. 

"And  thereupon  followed  such  cruel  slaughter,  that 
nothing  was  heard  but  grunting  and  groningof  people,  as 
they  lay  on  heapes  ready  to  die.  weltering  together  in 
their  own  blood." — Holinshed:  History  of  Scotland  (an. 
1331). 

*2.  The  act  of  gnashing  or  grinding  the  teeth. 
"There  schal  be  wepyng  and  grynting  of  teeth." — Wy- 
cliffe:  Matthew  viii.  12.     (Purvey.) 

grunt -Ing-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  grunting;  -ly.]  In  a 
grunting  manner;  with  a  grunt. 

grun'-tle,  *groun-tle,  v.  i.  [A  frequentative  from 
GRUNT  (q.  v.).J  To  grunt. 

"  Ly  as  a  sowe  muz  1  hit?  and  grounding  vpon  the  earth." — 
Bollock:  On  1  Thes.,  p.  9. 

grun  -tie,  s.    [GRUNTLE,  t\] 

1.  A  grunting  uoise. 

2.  A  snout. 

"An*  gouts  torment  him  inch  by  inch, 
Wha  twists  his  gruntle  wi'  a  glunch." 

Burns:  Scotch  Drink. 

*grunf-llng,  s.  [Eng.  grunt;  dimin.suff.  -ling.] 
A  young  pig  or  hog. 

grunts,  s.    [GRUNT,  s.,  II.] 

grun-ziS,  «.  [GROIN  (2),  s.]  The  mouth;  the 
snout. 

"She  'lights  her  grunzie  wi'  a  hnshion." 

Burns:  Sic  A  Wife  as  Willie  Had. 
Grus,  grus,  s.    [Lat.=a  crane.] 

1.  Ornith,  (of  the  form  grus) :  The  typical  genus 
of  the  sub-family  Gruinee,  and  the  family  Gruidw. 
[CRANE.] 

2.  Astron.  (of  the  form  Grus) :  The  Crane,  a  con- 
stellation introduced  by  Bayer,  and  now  arranged 
as  one  of  Lacaille's  twenty-seven  Southern  constel- 
lations.   It  is  situated  between  Eridanus  and  Sag- 
ittarius. 

*gry, «.    [Gr.  gru=a  grunt,  a  syllable ;  a  bit.] 

1.  A  measure,  equal  to  one-tenth  of  a  line. 
"Three  inches  and  nine  grys  long,  and  one  inch  seven 

lines  in  girt."— Boyle:   Works,  vi.  641. 

2.  Anything  very  small,  or  of  little  value. 

Gru -ySre,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  Gruyere,  Gruytres;  Get. 
Greyerz,] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  town  in  Switzerland,  canton  Fri- 
berg. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place  described 
under  A. 

Gruyere-Cheese,  s.  A  celebrated  kind  of  cheese 
made  at  Gruyere.  It  owes  its  flavor  chiefly  to  Mel- 
ilotus  officinalis. 

gryde,  v.  t.    [GRIDE.] 
*gryf  on,  s. 
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gryT-11-dS,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gryU(us);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
stiff,  -iitie.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  saltatorial  orthoptera.  made 
to  include  the  crickets,  or  sometimes  tho  grasshop- 
pers. [GRYLLTS  etym.]  In  the  former  case  the 
grasshoppers  are  called  Acridiida>.  from  the  genus 
Acridium  or  Acrydium.  In  the  latter  the  ('rickets 
are  termed  Achetid*  (q.  v.).  The  family  Gryllidae 
is  now  elevated  into  a  tribe  Gryllina  (q.  v.). 

gryl-11  -na,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gryllus;  neut.  pi.  adj. 
sutf.  -iim.] 

Entom.:  A  tribe  of  saltatorial  orthoptera.  The 
outer  wings  in  repose  are  sloped  like  a  roof,  the 
antenna  are  long,  slender,  and  tapering.  The  tarsi 
are  four-jointed.  The  males  have  an  apparatus  at 
tho  base  of  the  wing-covers  for  chirping.  The 
female  has  an  exserted  ovipositor. 

gryVl6-tal  -pa,  s.  [Lat.  gri/llus=a  cricket,  and 
talpa  =  n  mole.] 

Entom.:  Mole-cricket;  a  genus  of  crickets  (Acho- 
tidse  or  Gryllidse)  having  the  legs  and  tarsi  of  both 
the  anterior  feet  broad,  flat,  and  indented  like 
hands,  so  as  to  be  well  adapted  for  digging. 

gryT-liis,  8.    [Lat.  =  a  cricket,  a  grasshopper.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gryllidtu 
and  the  tribe  Gryllina  (q.v.).    [GRASSHOPPER.] 

gry-phse-a,  «•  [Lat.  gryps  (genit.  gryphis)  =  a 
griffin.] 

Palcfont.:  A  sub-genus  of  Ostrea  (oyster) ,  having 
the  left  valve  with  a  prominent  incurved  umbo,  the 
right  one  small  and  concave.  Thirty  species  are 
known  from  tho  Lias  to  the  Chalk.  (  Woodward, 
&c.) 

,  tgrfph  -He,  ».    [Lat.  gryphus=a  griffin,  aud-ife 
(Palceont.).]    [GRYPHAEA.] 
Palceont.:  An  old  name  for  a  gryphaea  (q.  v.). 

tgryphite-limestone, «. 

Geol. :  Lias,  so  called  from  the  fact  thatGrypteas 
abounds  in  it. 

*gryph-on,  s.    [GRIFFON.] 

gryp  -I-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  grypus,  gryphus, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inee.] 

Ornithology:  Wedge-tailed  Humming-birds, 
sub-family  of  Trochilidee  (Humming-birds),  tj 
Gryphus  (q.  v.). 

gry-po-sls,  gry-pho -sis,  ».    [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  grypoo= to  become  bent.   (Used  of  the  nails.)] 
Pathol.:  The  growing  of  the  nails  inward. 


guanaco 

resembling  cinnabar  in  composition,  it  is  quite 
different  in  its  physical  properties,  having  a  bluish- 
black  streak  and  a  greasy,  metallic  luster.  (T. 

i>t<i-:,'x,y.G.n.) 

guaiac  fas  gwa  -yakl,  a.  &  s.  [Native  name  of 
thu  tree  in  parts  of  South  America.] 

A.  Asxubsf.:  Guaiacum  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  guaiacum. 
gualaclc  (us  gwa-yas  -Ic),  n.     [English,  &c., 

owatoc(um)  ,'  -ic.J  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from, 
Guaiacum  (q.  v.). 

guaiacic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Guaiaretic  acid,  CooHoeOj.  Obtained  by 
boiling  powdered  guaiacum  rosin  with  milk  of  lime 
for  half  an  hour,  filtering  and  extracting  the  resi- 
due with  hot  alcohol,  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  and 
dissolving  the  acid  in  caustic  soda,  decomposing 
the  crystallized  sodium  saltwith  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  recrystallizing  from  glacial  acetic  acid.  Gua- 
iacic  acid  is  thus  obtained  in  colorless  needles, 
which  melt  at  80°.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  gives  a  grass-green  color  with  ferric 
chloride.  It  forms  crystalline  salts. 

guaiacol  (as  gwa  -ya-col),  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gua- 
i'ac(um),  and  (alcoh)ol.] 

Chem.:  C7H8O2,orCiiH4<o(OHI!j2J.  Methyl  ether 
of  pyrocatechin.  Obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  guaiaicum  resin.  It  is  also  found  in  wood-tar 
creosote.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  calcium  vanillate  with  slaked  lime;  and  by 
heating  to  170°  equal  molecules  of  pyrocatechin, 
caustic  potash,  and  methyl  potassium  sulphate. 
Guaiacol  is  a  pleasant-smelling  aromatic  oil,  boil- 
ingat200°.  \Vhen  heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  is 
decomposed  into  methyl  iodide  and  pyrocatechin. 
When  heated  with  zinc  dust,  it  yields  anisol, 
CnHs'OCHs.  Its  alcoholic  solution  gives  an  emer- 
ald-green color,  with  ferric  chloride.  It  unites  with 
alkalies. 


a 
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gry  -piis,  gry  -phus,  eubst.    [Latin  gryphus-& 
iffin;  giypui=Qr.  grypos=curved,  hook-nosed.] 


riffin;  gi 
Ornitho 


Ornithology :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Gryphmoe  (q.v.).  Only  one  species  is  known,  which 
is  from  Brazil. 

gry's  -boo,  grjf§  -bok,  s.  [Dutch  grijsbok,  from 
gi-ys=gray,  and  6ofc=goat.] 

Zo6L:  A  South  African  antelope  (Calotragus 
melanotis).  It  has  straight,  upright,  pointed,  shin- 
ing horns,  with  two  or  three  small  annuli  at  the 
roots.  On  tho  upper  parts  the  hair  is  red  mixed 
•with  white,  below  it  is  sandy-brown  or  red,  and  on 
some  there  is  black  about  the  head.  Length  of  the 
animal,  nearly  three  feet.  It  is  found  in  South 
Africa,  goes  in  pairs,  not  in  herds,  and  furnishes 
excellent  venison. 

gu-a-9har  -0,  s.  [Sp.  guacharo  and  guacharaca, 
from  the  cavern  and  mountain  of  Guacharo,  in  the 
valley  of  Caripe,  in  Venezuela.] 

Ornith. :  Steatornis  caripensis,  a  goatsucker  from 
South  America,  which  feeds,  however,  not  on  flying 
insects,  but  on  hard  fruits,  a  very  rare  character- 
istic of  a  nocturnal  bird.  It  is  valued  for  its  fat,  to 
obtain  which  the  Indians  slaughter  it  in  the  cavern 
of  Guacharo  once  a  year.  (Humboldt.) 

guacharo-blrd,  8. 

Ornith.:  The  same  as  GUACHARO  (q.  T.). 

guacharo-Oil,  s.  The  fat  of  the  Guacharo-bird, 
which,  on  being  melted,  becomes  half  liquid,  trans- 
parent, and  inodorous.  It  will  keep  for  a  year 
without  turning  rancid. 

guacharo-seeds,  s.  pi.  Seeds  found  in  the  giz- 
zard of  the  Guacharo-bird. 

gu-a'-CO,  s.  [Native  name  in  Central  America.] 

Botany : 

•  1.  Properly:    Aristolochia  guaco,  a   plant    cele- 
brated for  its  efficacy  in  curing  snake-bites. 

2.  Hence:  Other  plants  with  the  same  properties, 
spec.,  Mikania  guaco  and  Aristolochia  anguicida. 

Tl  Mexican  guaco : 

Pharm.:  A  poison  stated  to  be  from  a  species  of 
convolvulus. 

gua  dal-ca-zar-Ite  (u  as  w),  s.  [Named  by 
Peterson  from  its  original  locality,  Guadalcazar, 
in  Mexico.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  essentially  a  seleno-sulphide  of 
mercury  and  zinc.  It  is  represented  by  the  formula 
6HgS  +  ZnS.  It  occurs  massive  and  crypto-crys- 
talline,  and  is  of  a  deep  black  color.  Though 


gualaconlc  (asgwa-ya-cSn'-Ic),  a.  [Eng.,&c., 
guaiac(um)  ,  and  -oiu'c.]  (See  the  compound.) 

gualaconic-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  CigHajOs.  Contained  in  the  mother  liquid 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  guaiacic  acid.  The 
liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  evaporated,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  resin  by  meansof  ether.  Guaiaconic 
acid  is  amorphous,  meltingat  100%  and  is  insoluble 
in  water.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  in  acetic  acid.  It  is  turned  blue  by 
oxidizing  agents.  The  calcinm  and  load  salts  are 
insoluble  in  alcohol. 

guaiacum  (as  gwa  -ya-cum),  «.  [Latinized 
from  guaiac  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Zygophyllaceee,  tribe  Zygo- 
phyllese  (q.v.).    Calyx  of  five  unequal  segments; 
petals    five-stalked;   stamens    ten;    fruit,    a   five- 
angled,  five-celled  capsule,  sometimes  by  abortion 
two   or  three-celled.     Guaiacum   officinale   is   an 
ornamental    tree   with   blue   flowers,    growing   in 
Jamaica.    The  wood  furnishes  Lignum  vita,  (q.  v.)  ; 
its  resin  is  calledGumguaiacum  (q.  v.).    Theleaves 
of  G.  sanctum  are  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for  soap.     The  bark   and  wood  of   both 
species   are   used    as   sudorifics,  diaphoretics,  or 
alteratives. 

2.  Phar.  :    Guaiac  wood,  Lignum  vitce,  Guaiaci 
lignum,  the  wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale,  a  native 
or  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica.    When  a  log  is  bored 
longitudinally  and  placed  in  the  fire,  a  dark  brown 
aromatic    resin    exudes,   which    is   collected,  and 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  An  alcoholic 
solution  gives  a  blue  color  when  placed  on  a  slice  of 
a  raw  potato,  the  guaiacic  acid  acting  on  the  gluten. 
The  resin  is  used  to  prepare  Mixturaguaiaci  (Mixt- 
ure of   guaiacum),  and    Tinctura  guaiaci   ammo- 
niata  (Ammoniated  tincture  of  giiaiacum).    Tlio 
resin  taken  internally  causes  irritation  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.      The  tincture  is  used  externally  in 
cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  a8  a  stimulant. 

guaiacum-resin,  «. 

Chem.  :  A  reddish-brown  resin,  obtained  from  the 
wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale.  The  resin  dissolves 
in  potash  ;  and  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with 
a  red  color.  A  tincture  of  the  resin  is  turned  blue 
by  oxidizing  agents:  as  chromic  acid,  ferric  chlo- 
ride. Guaiacum  resin,  fused  with  caustic  potash, 
yields  protocatechuic  acid. 

gu  -an,  s.    [The  Guiana  name  of  the  bird.] 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Penelope,  which  belongs  to 
the  family  Cracidas  (Curassows).  [PENELOPE.] 

tgua  -na  (nas  w),s.  The  same  as  IGUANA  (q.v.). 

gua-na  -CO  (u  as  w),  «.    [Sp.  American.] 

ZoGl.  :  Auchenia  quanaco,  a  llama,  believed  by 
many  to  be  the  original  stock  from  which  the 
domesticated  animal  of  that  name  was  derived. 
The  guauaco  inhabits  the  chain  of  the  Andes  to 
their  most  southerly  point. 


Ste,    fat,    fa're,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    wgt,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     dire,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


guanamide 


guan -a-mlde  (u  asw),s.  [Eng.  guan(o),  and 
amide.] 

Chem.:  C4H5N3O.  Aceto-guanamide.  Obtained 
by  heating  one  part  of  acetu-guauamine  with  two 
parts  nf  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  150'.  The 
cold  solution  is  treated  with  alcohol,  the  precipitate 
dissolved  in  water,  and  reprecipitated  by  lead 
acetate,  and  the  lead  salt  decomposed  by  H^S. 
Gunnamide  crystallizes  out.  of  alcohol  in  small 
rhombic  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water,  acids,  and 
alkalies,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

guan-a -mines  (u  as  w),  s.  pi.  [Eng.  guan(o), 
and  amines.] 

Chem. :  Bases  obtained  by  heating  the  fatty  acid 
salts  of  guanidiue  to  from 220°  to  230".  Guanamine, 
CaHsNa,  or  Formoguanamine,  obtained  by  heating 
guauidiue  formate  to  200  .  3(<JH5-NYH('O-OH  = 
C3HjN3+4NH3+CO2+2CO+2H2O.  The  fused  mass 
is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  cold  water  fil- 
tered, the  residue  dissolved  in  small  quantities  in 
hot  wator,  and  precipitated  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  oxalic  acid.  The  oxalate  is  decomposed 
by  caustic  soda,  which  throws  down  the  base  in 
white  crystalline  needles,  melting  above  3.r>0%  which 
are  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Aceto-guanamine  is  obtained  by 
heating  dry  guanidine  acetate  to  230'.  It  melts  at 
26V,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  hot  water. 
This  substance  was  formerly  called  guanamine. 

guan -I-dlne  (uasw),  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  guan(iu), 
and  -idine.j 

Chem. :  CH5N3.  An  organic  amine,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  guanin.  CSH5N5O -j- H ,O+O3  =  CH5N3-f 
COv-H'aH.jNaOs,  parabanic  acid;  by  heating  bmret 
and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  a  sealed  tube  to  170' ; 
by  tho  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  chloropicrin 
at  100'  '  -- 


8HtCl+CN-NHi=CHBN»-HCl.  Guanidine  is  best 
obtained  by  preparing  the  sulphate  from  the  car- 
bonate, and  then  removing  the  sulphuric  acid  by 
baryta  water.  Guanidine  forms  colorless  deliques- 
centcrystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  water.  The  solution  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air.  When  guanidine  is  boiled  with  baryta 
water,  it  is  converted  into  ammonia  and  urea.  By 
the  action  of  concentrated  acids  on  alkalies,  it  is 
decomposed  into  CO^j  and  N  H.;. 

guanidine-carbonate,  «. 

Chem.:  2CH5N3-H2CO3.  Obtained  by  boiling  100 
parts  of  guanidine-sulphocyanate  with  fifty-eight 
parts  of  KjCOs,  dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity 
of  water.  The  carbonate  is  then  precipitated  by 
alcohol,  and  recrystallized  out  of  boiling  water. 

guanidlne-nitrate,  s. 

Chem. :  CH5N3'HNO3.  Obtained  by  boiling  guan- 
idino-sulphocyanate  with  ammonium  nitrate,  and 
concentrating  the  solution,  whenguanidine-nitrate, 
which  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  crystal- 
lizes out  in  large  plates. 

guanidine-sulphocyanate, ». 

Chem.:  CH5X3-HONS.  This  salt  is  easily  prepared 
by  heating  ammonium  sulphocyanate  to  between 
180°  and  190°  for  twenty  hours,  in  a  flask  over  a 
flame,  with  a  long  tube  to  carry  off  the  vapors.  It 
is  then  dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of  cold  water, 
filtered,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation  on  a 
water  bath.  On  cooling,  it  deposits  crystals  of 
guanidine-sulphocyanate,  which  melt  at  118°. 

If  Substitution  compounds  of  guanidine  are  ob- 
tained by  heating  cyanamide  with  the  hydrochlo- 
ratesof  primary  amines,  CN'NrLrl-NHj-CHj'HO^ 
CN3Hi(CH3)-HCl.  Methyl-guamdine  is  also  ob- 
tained by  boiling  creatine  with  mercuric  oxide  and 
water.  Triethyl-guanidine,  CNsHjCCaHsJs,  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  diethyl- 
thio-carbamide  and  ethylamine  with  mercuric 
oxide.  Diphenyl-guanidine  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  gaseous  cyanogen  chloride  on  dry  aniline, 
and  also  by  boiling  cyananilide  with  aniline  hydro- 
chlorate.  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  melt  at 
14T. 

guan-If-er-ous  (u  asw),  a.  [Eng.  guano,  and 
Lat.  fero=to  produce.]  Producing  guano. 

gua  -nine  (U  as  w),  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  guan(o),  and 
•ine.] 

Chem.:  CsHsX^O.  It  exists  in  the  pancreatic 
juice  of  mammalia  and  in  the  excrement  of  the 
spider.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  Peruvian  guano 
with  milk  of  lime  till  the  liquid  is  no  longer  colored 
brown.  The  residue,  containing  guanine  and  uric 
acid,  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  filtered,  and  then  sodium  acetate  is  added,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  added  till  the  solution  is  strongly 
acid.  The  guanino  is  precipitated,  and  purified  by 
dissolving  in  hot  nitric  acid  and  precipitating  by 
ammonia.  Guanine  is  an  amorphous  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  and  other.  Soluble  in 
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excess  of  concentrated  ammonia.  It  forms  crystal- 
line salts  with  acids.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
it  is  converted  into  xantnin.  Snanlne,  when  evap- 
orated with  fuming  nitric  acid  on  a  piece  of 
platinum  foil,  leaves  a  yellow  residue;  this,  when 
treated  with  caustic  soda,  gives  a  rod  color,  which, 
on  being  heated,  becomes  a  purple-red. 

gua  nite  (u  as  w) ,  s.  [Peruvian  guano,  and  suff. 
•ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  STEUVITE  (q.  v.). 

gua'-no  (u  as  w),  s.  [Peruvian  Spanish=the 
droppings  of  sea-fowl.] 

1.  Min. :  A  grayish-white,  yellowish,  dark  brown, 
or  reddish  substance,  classed  by  Dana  as  a  mineral, 
which  he  places  among  his  Anhydrous  Phosphates 
and  Sulphates.    It  is  a  bone  phosphate  of  lime  or 
osteolite  with  some    impurities.    Its  luster  on  a 
fresh  fracture  is  resinous ;  its  structure  often  gran- 
ular or  oolitic.    Found  in  islands  off  the  Peruvian 
and  other  South  American  coasts,  also  in  those  off 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  elsewhere.    Guano  from 
different  localities  has  been  differently  named.    It 
lias  been  called  Pyroclasite,  Pyroguanite,  Sombre- 
rite,  and  Glaubapatite  (q.  v.). 

2.  Geol.:  Guano  is  formed  by  the  droppings  of 
multitudinous  birds,  in  secluded  places  where  they 
have  been  undisturbed  for  ages.    If,  in  any  locality, 
little  rain  falls,  this  tends  to  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  guano.    The  dried  bodies  of  the  birds  are  often 
found  in  it. 

3.  Comm.:  Immense  quantities  of  guano  are  im- 
ported from  the   islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  it 
being  an  exceedingly  valuable  manure. 

gua  -no  (u  as  w) ,  v.  t.  [GUANO,  s.]  To  manure 
or  dress  with  guano. 

gua  -ra  (u  as  w),  s.    [Brazilian.] 

Ornith.:  Ibis  rubra,  the  Scarlet  Ibis  of  this 
country.  [IBIS.] 

gua-ra-cha  (uasw),s.    [Sp.] 

Music:  A  lively  Spanish  dance  in  three-eighths 
or  three-quarter  time,  usually  accompanied  on  the 
guitar  by  the  dancer  himself. 

gua-ra-na  (u  as  w),  s.  [A  Brazilian  Indian 
word.] 

Phar.:  The  powdered  seeds  of  Paullinia  sorbilis, 
from  Brazil.  An  infusion  is  used  instead  of  coffee 
in  South  America.  Guarana  contains  five  per  cent, 
of  theine. 

guarana-bread,  s.  Bread  made  by  the  Brazil- 
ian Indians  from  guarana.  It  is  used  m  Brazil  as  a 
stomachic,  a  febrifuge,  and  an  aphrodisiac. 

•guar'-and,  s.  [GUARANTEE.]  A  guarantee,  a 
warranty. 

"  Your  majesty  having  been  the  author  and  guarand  of 
the  Peace  of  Aix." — Temple:  Letter  to  the  King,  Nov.  SO, 
1674. 

guar-an-tee  ,  guar'-an-ty5,  *gar-ran-tie,  *gar- 
ran-ty,  s.  [O.  Fr.  garrantee ;  Fr.  garantie,  fern, 
of  gar  ant  it  pa.  par.  of  garantir= to  warrant,  from 
garant  =  a  warrant,  a  guarantee.]  [WARRANT, 
WARRANTY.] 

1.  An  engagement  or  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
a  third  person  or  party  that  the  conditions  or  stipu- 
lations of  an  engagement  or  promise  entered  into 
by  any  person  shall  be  fulfilled ;  the  act  of  guarantee- 
ing the  performance  or  carrying  out  of  any  engage- 
ment. 

"  The  guaranty  of  the  Peace  of  Ail." — Temple:  Letter  to 
Arlington,  Sept.  2,  1670. 

2.  One  who  binds  himself  or  becomes  surety  for 
the  performance  of  certain  acts  by  another ;  a  guar- 
antor. 

"The  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  of  which  the  King  of  Eng- 
land was  guarantee." — Burnet:  Own  Time  (an.  1685). 

3.  The  person  or  party  to  whom  a  guarantee  is 
given. 

4.  Any  security  or  warranty. 

guar-an-tee  ,  guar'-an-ty',  v.  t.  &  i.    [GTJARAN- 

TEE,  S.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  or  be  a  guarantee  for  tho  performance 
of ;  to  warrant ;  to  undertake  or  engage  the  due  ful- 
fillment of  any  engagement  or  promise  entered  into 
by  any  person ;  to  be  surety  for ;  to  become  bound 
for. 

2.  To  bo  a  warrant  that  any  article,  such  as  a  pur- 
chase, is  of  the  quality  represented. 

3.  To  be  surety  or  warrant  to;  to  bind  one's  self 
to ;  to  be  or  act  as  a  security  or  guarantee. 

"To  guaranty  them  against  anything  like  a  necessity 
for  giving  in  to  that  pernicious  practice." — Burke:  On 
tiie  Affairs  of  India. 

4.  To  undertake  to  secure  to  another ;  to  under- 
take to  uphold  or  maintain  ;  to  be  guarantee  for  the 
acquisition  or  possession  of. 

"By  the  treaty  of  alliance  she  guaranteed  the  Polish 
constitution  in  a  secret  article." — Brougham. 

5.  To  indemnify ;  to  hold  harmless. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  surety,  warrant,  or  guarantee; 
to  warrant ;  to  be  responsible. 


guard 

guarantee-society,  s.  A  joint-stock  society 
established  for  giving  guarantees  for  the  duo  and 
proper  fulfillment  of  engagements  between  two 
parties,  or  for  making  good  losses  caused  by  defal- 
cations, &c.,  on  tho  payment  of  a  premium. 

guar-an-tor  ,  s.  [Eng.  guarantiee);  -or.]  One 
who  gives  a  guarantee  to  another  for  the  clue  ru 
ment  by  a  third  party  of  any  eugagementor  promise 
entered  into  by  him;  a  warrantor;  a  surety;  one 
who  engages  to  guarantee  or  secure  another  in  any 
right  or  possession. 

guar'-an-ty,  s.  &  v.    [GUARANTEE,  s.  &  «.] 

guard  (w  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  guarder,  gar- 
der,  warder;  Fr.  garder,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  warren; 
M.  H.  Ger.  warden=to  watch  ;  cognate  with  Eng. 
ward  (q. T.).] 

A.  Transitive! 

1.  To  secure  tho  safety  of  against  loss,  damage, 
injury,  or  attack  by  watching ;   to  watch  over  for 
purposes  of  defense  or  security ;  to  defend,  to  pro- 
toct. 

"  I'll  guard  thee  like  a  tender  flower." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Iv.  17. 

2.  To  watch  over,  so  as  to  keep  in  restraint  \  as, 
to  guard    one's  tongue,  to  guard  one's   actions. 
[GUARDED.] 

3.  To  provide    or    secure   against   objection  or 
attack. 

"  Homer  has  guarded  every  circumstance." — Broome: 
On  Odyssey. 

*4.  To  protect  or  secure  the  edge  or  border  of  by 
trimming  or  binding ;  to  edge,  to  trim,  to  deck  out. 
(Lit.  &fig.) 

"A  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VIII.,  Prol.  16. 

*5.  To  gird ;  to  fasten  by  binding. 
6.  To  protect;  to  arm  against  attack. 
"  Our  heart  guarded  with  the  breast-plate  of  righteous- 
ness."— Harrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  3. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  watch  by  way  of  caution  or  de- 
fense ;  to  be  wary,  to  be  cautious,  to  take  precau- 
tions ;  to  be  on  one's  guard,  to  take  heed.  (Followed 
by  against.) 

"  To  guard  against  such  mistakes  It  is  necessary  to 
acquaint  ourselves  a  little  with  words." — Watts. 

If  To  guard  one's  self  against:  To  be  on  one's 
guard;  to  take  precautions;  to  make  one's  self 
secure  by  caution. 

"One  would  take  care  to  guard  one's  self  against  this 
particular  imperfection." — Addison. 

guard  (u  silent),  *garde,  s.    [O.  Fr.  guarde;  Fr. 
garde.]    [GUARD,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  guarding  or  watching;  a 
state  or  posture  of  caution  or  vigilance  for  the  pro- 
tection, defense,  or  security  of  any  person  or  thing 
against  injury,  loss,  or  attack. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  guards,  secures,  pro- 
tects, or  watches  over  any   person  or  thing  for 
protection   against  injury,  loss,  or  attack,  or   to 
secure  the  safety  of  or  prevent  escape. 

(1)  A  man  or  body  of  men  engaged  to  defend  a 
person  or  place  against  attack  or  injury,  or  prevent 
escape ;  a  sentinel,  a  watch. 

"  Slain  by  the  garde."— Ooldyng:  Justine  to.  88. 

(2)  A  man  in  charge  of  a  railway  train  or  mail 
coach.    (Eng.) 

(3)  A  quality  or  endowment  which  serves  to  keep 
off  evil. 

"His  greatness  was  guard 
To  bar  heaven's  shaft."       Shakesp.:  Pericles,  ii.  t. 

(4)  That  which  serves  to  secure  against  objection 
or  censure;  caution  of  expression. 

"They  have  expressed  themselves  with  as  few  guards 
and  restrictions  as  I." — Atterbury. 

3.  An  attachment  or  appliance  designed  to  secure 
anything  against  loss  or  injury  of  any  kind. 

(1)  The  bow  or  basket  of  a  sword  hilt  to  protect 
the  hand. 

(2)  A  chain  or  cord  for  attaching  a  watch  to  one's 
person  or  dress. 

(3)  A  bow  or  wire  round  a  lantern  to  protect  the 
glass. 

(4)  An  upright  piece  of  wood  in  a  narrow  passage 
to  prevent  the  lock  of  a  canal  or  the  corner  of  a 
street   from   being   injured  by   passing   boats   or 
vehicles.    A  fender,  guard-pile,  or  post,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(5)  An  ornamental  edging,  lace  hem,  or  border. 
"The  guards  are  but  slightly  basted    on." — Shakesp.: 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

(6)  A  kind  of  fender  used  to  prevent  the  too  close 
access  of  children  to  the  fire. 

"Round    the   guard    of   our     nursery." — De    Qutnceyi 
Autob.  Sketches,  i.  13. 
*4.  PI.:  Ornaments  in  general. 

"  Rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose." 

Shakesp..  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  3. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     cliin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.    -tlous,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die.    &c.  =  belr     del. 


guard-boat 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind.:  One  of  the  slips  of  paper  bound  in 
With  a  blank  book  to  thicken  it  at  the  back,  when 
the  leaves  arc  intended  to  cuutuin  mounted  slips  or 
drawings. 

2.  Cricket:  The  position  of  the  bat  formost  effect- 
ually protecting  the  wicket. 

3.  F(.'nriH<i  «n't  Boxiny:  The  position  of  the  arias 
Dr  weapon  in  defense ;  a  posture  of  defense. 

4.  Firearms: 

(1)  A  bow  beneath  a  gun-stock   protecting-  the 
trigger. 

('!)  A  safety-lock  of  a  fowling-piece  to  prevent  the 
accidental  dropping  of  the  hammer. 

(3)  A  nipple-shield  to  protect  the  little  tube  which 
receives  the  percussion-cap. 

5.  Agric.:  One  of   the  teeth  projecting  forward 
from  the  cutter-bar  of  the  harvester.    The  knife 
plays  through  the  guards,  and  the  knife  sections 
make  a  shear  cut  against  the  soles  of  the  guard- 
slots. 

6.  Mach.:  A  light  frame  in  which  the  nuts  of 
bolts  fit  to  prevent  their  becoming  unscrewed  by  the 
vibration  of  the  engine. 

7.  Eng.  Mil.:    The  elite  of  the  army,  so  called 
from  its  being  their  especial  duty  to  guard  the  per- 
son of  the  sovereign.  They  are  superior  in  rank  to  and 
better  paid  and  clothed  than  the  rest  of  the  army. 
They  consist  of  seven  battalions  of  infantry,  three 
constituting  the  Grenadier  Guards,  two  the  Cold- 
stream  Guards,  and  two  the  Scots  Guards;  and  of 
three  regiments  of  cavalry,  named,  respectively,  the 
1st  and  Zd  Life  Guards  and  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
(Blue). 

8.  Xaut.:  An  extension  laterally  of  the  deck  of  a 
river  steamboat,  beyond  the  lines  of  the  hull,  mak- 
ing it  overhang   the  water.    It  frequently  comes 
flush  with  the  outside  of  the  paddle-box. 

9.  ZoOl.:  The  cylindrical  fibrous  sheath  protect- 
ing the  phragmacone  (internal  chambered  shell)  of 
a  Belemnite. 

*[  (1)  To  beor  stand  on,  one's  guard:  To  be  watch- 
ful or  cautious. 

"  'Tis  best  we  stand  upon  our  guard." 

Shakesp..-  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

(2)  To  be  off  one's  guard:  To  be  careless,  inat- 
tentive, or  heedless. 

(3)  To  mount  guard: 

Mil.:  To  go  on  duty  as  a  guard  or  sentinel. 

guard-boat,  s.  A  boat  employed  to  row  round 
and  about  ships  of  war  in  a  harbor  to  see  that  a 
proper  look-out  is  kept;  also  a  boat  employed  by 
the  harbor  authorities  to  see  that  the  quarantine 
regulations  are  properly  observed. 

"At  night  the  launch  was  again  moored  with  a  top  chain, 
and  guarfl-boats  stationed  round  both  ships  as  before." — 
Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iv. 

guard-cells,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Cells  of  crescent  form,  with  thinner  walls 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  cells,  from  which,  more- 
over, they  are  distinguished  by  containing  chloro- 
phyll. 

*  guard- chamber,  s.    A  guard-room. 

*guard-coat,  s.  A  coat  guarded  or  edged  with 
la.ce,  <fcc. 

"  Coming  down  a  tavern-stairs  in  his  master's  fine 
gnard-coat." — steele  Spectator,  No.  68. 

guard-finger,  «.    [GUARD,  K.t  II.  5.] 

guard-lock,  s. 

Hydraul.  Kngin. :  A  tide-lock,  forming  a  com- 
munication between  a  basin  and  tide-water. 

guard-pile,  s.    [GUARD,*.,  1. 3  (4).] 

guard-plate,  s.  The  plate  which  closes  the 
opening  in  front  of  a  cupola-furnace ;  it  is  attached 
to  the  iron  casing  by  staples.  In  the  center  of  the 
plate  is  the  tapping-hole,  through  which  the  melted 
metal  flows  when  the  stopping  is  withdrawn. 

guard-rail,  s. 

1.  Railroad:  A  short  rail  placed  on  the  inside  of 
a  main  rail,  so  as  to  keep  a  wheel  on  the  track  by 
pressing  against  the  inside  of   the  flange  of  the 
wheel.    It  is  used  on  elevated  railroads  or  when 
there  is  a  short  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  other 
rail,  as  in  switches  and  crossings.    A  safety,  side,  or 
wing  rail. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  hand-rail  on  the  bridge  of  a  steam-vessel. 

(2)  A  breast-rail  on  the  break  of  a  poop. 

(3)  A  safety-rail  around  a  hatchway, 
guard-room,  s.    A  room   or  apartment   for  a 

guard;  a  room  where  military  offenders  are  con- 
fined. 

*'  To  seek  his  ward-room  in  the  porch."  . 

Scott.  Rokeby,  v.  19.' 

guard- ship,  s. 

Xaut. '  A  vessel  of  war  stationed  in  a  port  or 
harbor  to  act  as  a  guard,  to  see  that  the  harbor 
regulations  are  observed,  and  to  receive  seamen 
until  they  can  be  draughted  off  to  their  respective 
ships. 

"  Qar guard-ships  were  remote  at  sea." — Baker.-  Charles 
II.  (an.  1667). 
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guard  -a-ble  (u  silent),  «.  [Enjr.  guard;  -fible.] 
That  may  or  can  be  guank-d.  defended,  or  protected. 

*guard-age  fpron.  gard-Ig>,  *.  [Eng.  <ju«r<i: 
-096.1  That  which  guards  or  protects  one:  a  guardi 
wardship. 

"A  maid  so  tender,  fair  and  happy, 
Run  from  her  guardmje  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou." 

Shakt-SiJ..-  Othello,  i.  2. 

guard -ant  (»  silent),  a.  &s.  [O.  Fr.,  pr.  par.  of 
guarder=to  guard,] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Orel,  Lang.:  Guarding,  watching;  acting  as  a 
guard  or  watch. 

"Guardant  before  his  feet  a  lion  lay." — Suitt hey. 

2.  Her.:  [GARDAXT.] 

*B.  Assitbst.:  A  guard,  a  guardian. 

"  My  angry  gitardant  stood  alone." 

Shakesp,:  Hvnru  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  iv.  7. 

guard -ed  (u  silent),  *gard -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a. 

[GUARD,  V.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Protected,  watched  over,  defended. 

"  What !  said  he  nought    .    *    . 
Of  guarded  pass?'1 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  16. 
*2.  Edged,  trimmed,  bound. 

3.  Circumspect,  cautious,  careful,  wary ;  as,  to  be 
guarded  in  one's  language. 

4.  Donej  uttered,  or  managed  with  care  or  cir- 
cumspection ;  characterized  by  care. 

"However  moderate  his  opinions,  however  guarded  his 
conduct."—  Jlacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

guard  -ed-ljf  (u  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  guarded; 
-?#.]  In  a  guarded,  careful,  or  circumspect  man- 
ner; with  care  or  circumspection. 

"So  guardedly,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  seri- 
ous charge  against  the  author.  —Sheridan:  Life  of  Stcift. 

guard  -ed-ness  (u  silent),  s.  [Eng.  warded; 
-?iess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  guarded ;  care, 
caution,  circumspection. 

"The  very  restraint  and  guardedness  of  the  language 
employed." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*guar-den,  s.    [GUARDIAN.] 
*guar-den-age,  s.    [GUARDIANAGE.] 
guard  -er  (u  silent),  s.    [Eng.  guard;  -er.]    One 
who  guards;  a  guard. 

"The  bold  guarders  of  the  house  shall  shake." 

Scott:  Epidemic  Mortality. 

*guard-ful  (first  u  silent), a.  [English  guard; 
-/uM)-]  Guarded,  wary,  circumspect,  cautious. 

"I  meanwhile 

Watch  with  yttardful  eye  these  murderous  motions." 

Aaron  Hill. 

guard  -I-an  (u  silent),  *guard-en,  s.  &  a.     [Old 
Fr.  gardien.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  has  the  charge,  care,  or  custody  of  any 
person  or  thing. 

"She  speaks  of  him,  her  author,  guardian,  friend." 

Cowper:  Charity,  399. 
*2.  A  repository  or  storehouse. 

"Colmeekill, 

The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors, 
And  guardian  of  their  bones." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

II.  Law:  One  who  has  the  charge,  custody,  and 
supervision  of  any  person  not  legally  capable  of 
managing  his  own  affairs. 

"Of  the  several  species  of  guardians,  the  first  are  guard- 
ians by  nature— viz.,  the  father  and  (in  some  cases)  the 
mother  of  the  child.  This  guardianship  is  a  mere  per- 
sonal right  in  the  father  or  other  ancestor  to  the  custody 
of  the  person  of  the  infant,  until  he  or  she  attains  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  For  if  an  estate  be  left  to  an  infant,  the 
father  is  by  common  law  the  yitardinn,  and  must  account 
to  his  child  for  the  profits.  There  are  nlso  guardians  for 
nurture,  which  are  the  father,  or,  if  he  be  dead,  the 
mother,  till  the  infant  attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years; 
a  guardianship  which,  like  that  by  nature,  luis  no  refer- 
ence to  the  infant's  property,  but  relates  merely  to  his 
person." — Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  i.,  ch.  13. 

B.  As  adj.;  Guarding,  watching,  defending;  act- 
ing as  a  guardian  or  protector,  especially  in  the 
phrase,  guardian  angel. 

"!No  father's  guardian  hand  my  youth  aaa*"tained." 
Sav^/t.  The  Bastard. 

7\  (1)  Guardians  of  the  poor:  Persons  elected  by 
the  ratepayers  and  owners  of  property  in  a  paris-h 
to  supervise  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  management 
of  the  workhouses,  &c.,  and  generally  to  carry  uut 
the  poor  laws. 

*(2)  Guardian  of  the  spiritualities:  A  person  to 
whom  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  any  diocese  is 
committed  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see.  He  may 


guarding 

be  either  guardian  in  law  or  jure  magistratus,  as 
tho  archbishop  is  of  any  diocese  within  his  prov- 
ince; or  guardian  by  delegation,  aa  li<'  whom  tin- 
archbishop  (.r  vicar-general  doth  for  the  time  de- 
pute. (Cowel.} 

*l.;{j  fitmnUan  of  the  temporalities:  A  person  to 
whom  the  temporal  jurisdiction  and  the  profits  of 
a  vacant  see  are  committed. 

guardian-angel,  s. 

1.  Lit.  <£  Theol. :  It  is  a  pious  belief  (q.  v.)  but 
not  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Latin  and   Greek 
Churches  that  to  every  individual  of  the  human 
race  there  is  assigned  at  birth  an  angel  as  guardian 
and  protector.    These  duties  are  fulfilled  by  ward- 
ing off  temptations  that  may  injure  the  person's 
spiritual  condition,  or  by  instilling  into  the  soul 
•\vi>e   counsels    and    holy    warnings.     Theologians 
deduce  this  belief  immediately  from  Matt,  xviii.  10, 
and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  strongly  inculcate  it, 
and  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  instances  are  given 
of  the  active  interference  of  guardian-angels.    The 
belief   is   shared    by  Anglican    High   Churchmen. 
Bishop  Bull  (Sermons  (ed.  1714),  ii.  506)  speaks  of 
the  belief  that  every  Christian  has  a  guardian-angel 
as  "highly  probable."    Smith  (Diet,  of  Bible,  s.  v. 
Angel)  says  that  the  notion  of  special  guardian- 
angels  watching  over  individuals  is  consistent  with 
tho  text  in  Matthew,  though  not  necessarily  to  be 
deduced  therefrom.     He  adds  that  the  existence  of 
the  belief  in  the  early  Church  is  shown  from  Acts 
xii.  5.    The  Roman  Church  celebrates  the  Feast  of 
Guardian  Angels  on  October  2d.    It  is  a  double. 
[GUARDIAN-SPIRIT.] 

"Whence  is  taken  the  name  of  guardian-angels  f  From 
the  following  words  of  Holy  Scripture:  He  shall  give  hi» 
angels  charge  over  thee  to  guard  thee  in  all  thy  ways  (Pa. 
xci.  11)." — Schaff:  Creed  of  the  <J reek  and  Latin  Churches, 
p.  462. 

2.  Fig. ;  A  protector,  a  defender. 
guardian-spirit,  s. 

Oompar.  Relig.:  Probably  the  idea  of  guardian- 
spirits  had  its  origin  in  a  low  form  of  Animism — 
that  each  person  is  double,  that  when  he  dies  his 
other  self,  whether  remaining  near  at  hand  or  gone 
far  away,  may  return,  and  continue  capable  of 
injuring  his  enemies  and  aiding  his  friends.  It 
finds  expression  in  some  form  in  all  primitive  relig- 
ions, and  in  many  which  have  reached  a  higher 
stage  of  development.  The  Australian  native  be- 
lieves that  when  a  warrior  kills  his  first  foe  the 
spirit  of  the  slain  enters  the  body  of  the  slayer,  and 
becomes  his  guardian;  in  Tasmania  a  native  has 
been  heard  to  ascribe,  his  deliverance  from  danger 
tothecarefof  his  deceased  father's  spirit ;  and  the 
most  important  religious  rite  of  a  North  Americau 
Indian  is  to  obtain  a  patron  genius.  In  Asia,  in 
Africa,  and  among  the  Indians  of  South  America, 
the  belief  in  guardian-spirits  obtains,  as  it  did 
formerly  among  the  Aryans  of  Northern  Europe. 
But  it  is  in  classic  paganism  that  it  appeals  to  us 
most  gracefully.  Menander  tells  us  of  the  good 
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Cardinal  Manning.  In  Roman  times  the  guardian- 
spirit  was  represented  as  a  lar  among  the  house- 
hold gods,  and  specially  venerated  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  guarded  one,  witli  festive 
rites.  There  are  few  more  touching  passages  in 
Roman  poetry  than  those  in  which  Ovid  describes 
his  feelings  in  exile  on  the  recurrence  of  the  days 
sacred  to  his  own  and  to  his  wife's  guardian-spirits. 

[GtJAKDI  AS-  ANGEL.] 

*guard  -I-an-age  (u  silent  ;  age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng. 
guardian;  -«</e.]  Guardianship,  protection,  care. 

"During  the  time  of  my  nonage  (whiles  I  was  under 
his  guardi  an  ayr),  he  bare  himself,  not  only  valiant,  but 
also  true  and   faithful    unto    me."—  P.  Holland-    Livins 
p.  1.093. 

*guar  -dl-an$e  (u  silent),  s.  [Eng.  guardian: 
-cc.]  Guardianship,  care,  protection.  (Bp.  Hall: 
On  the  Love  of  Christ,  §  S.) 

*guar  -dl-an-ess  (w  silent),  s.  [Eng.  guardian; 
-ess.]  A  female  guardian. 

"  I  have  placed  a  trusty  watchful  guardianesa." 

lieaum.  &  Flet..-   U'  it  at  Several  Weapons,  1 

*guar  dl  an-Ize  (u  silent),  v.  i.  [Eng.  guar- 
dian ;  -ize.\  To  act  the  part  of  a  guardian. 

*guar  -dl-an-less  («  silent),  s.  [Eng.  guardian; 
-less.  )  Without  a  guardian;  unprotected,  unde- 
fended. 

"But  first  I'll  try  to  find  out  this  yuardianless  grace- 
less villain."—  Wycherley;  Plain  Dealer,  iii.  1. 

guar'-di-an-shlp  («  silent),  s.  ['Eng.  guardian; 
-vhip.'l  The  office  of  a  guardian  ;  care,  protection. 

"A  legitimate  and  salutary  guardianship  became  an 
on  just  and  noxious  tyranny."—  .Vuc«'</riy.-Z/i's£.  Eng.t  ch.  t 

guard  -Ing   (u  silent),  *gard  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a. 


A.  &  B.  As  pr    par.  <&  particip.   adj..    (See  tho 
verb.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit.     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
Or»     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cfir.    rule,    full;     tr?.    Syrian,     as.    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


guardirons 


1.  The  act  of  watching  over  or  protecting;  pro- 
tection, care,  guardian-hip. 
*2.  Trimming,  or  e'U'ini.'  <>f  a  coat,  &c. 
guard-irons   (as  gard-i-urn§),  s.  pi.     [Eng. 

quart!,  ami  ii-irn.-i. \ 

3,'avt.:  Curved  bars  of  iron  placed  <»ver  the  orna- 
mental figures  on  a  ship's  head  or  quarter  to  guard 
them  from  injury. 

*guard -less  («  silent),  *guard  lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
(ptuni;  -/es«.]  Without  guard  or  defense;  un- 
guarded, defenseless. 

"His  flocks  left  guardless." 

Chapman:  Homer's  IU<i'!  v. 

*guard'-slllp  (u  silent), s.  [Eng.  guard;  -ship.'] 
Guardianship,  care,  protection,  defense. 

"Under  whose  wise  and  careful  guardship 
I  now  despise  fatigue  and  hardship." 

Swift:  A  Pan^nrtoott  the  Dean. 

guard? -man  (w  silent),  s.     [Eug.  guard,  and 

HK'il.  \ 

1 .  One  who  guards,  defends,  or  protects ;  a  guard. 

2.  An  officer  or  private  in  the  Guards.    (Eng.) 
gua  -re-a  (u  as  w),  s.    [From  guara,  the  name 

Driven  to  one  of  the  species  by  the  natives  of  Cuba.] 
Hot. :  A  genus  of  Meliacete,  tribe.  Trichiliese.  The 
species  have  pinnate  leaves  and  axillary  clusters  of 
flowers,  with  four  or  eight  seeds.  The  juice  of  the 
bark  of  Gnarea  Aubletii  and  that  of  G.  trichilioides 
are  purgatives  and  violent  emetics.  G.  puryans  and 
G.  spiciflora  tend  to  produce  abortion. 

guar  -In-lte  (u  as  w),  s.  [Named  after  Prof. 
Guarini,  of  Naples.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal,  yellow,  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent mineral  with  a  gray  streak,  having  a  some- 
what adamantine  luster,  on  the  cleavage  face. 
Hardness,  B ;  specific  gravity,  3'5.  Composition : 
silica,  3364;  titanic,  acid,  33'92;  lime,  28'01.  &c. 
Found  in  small  cavities  in  a  grayish  trachyte  on 
Mount  Somma.  (Dana.) 

*guar'-isn,  *gar'-lsh,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  guarissant, 
pr.  par.  of  guarir=to  heal;  Fr,  ptllrir.J  To  heal, 
to  cure. 

guat-te'r  I-a  (u  as  w),  s.  [Named  after  John 
Baptiste  Guatteri.  an  Italian  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anonaceee,  tribe  Anonete.  The 
flowers  of  Guatteria  virgata  are  very  sweet ;  the 
tree,  which  occurs  in  Jamaica,  is  said  to  be  one  of 
those  furnishing  lancewood. 

gua  -va  (U  as  w),  s.  [The  native  name  of  the 
fruit  in  Guiana.] 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  various  species  of  the  myrta- 
ceous  genus  Psidium,  specially  P.  pyriferum,  P. 
pomiferum,  &c., 
also  the  trees  on 
•which  they  grow. 
Their  native  coun- 
try is  America. 
The  fruits  are 
pulpy  and  luscious 
to  the  taste.  P. 
pomiferum  is  more 
acid  than  P.  pijr- 
i fe rum.  Both 
make  with  sugar 
a  cooling,  but 
somewhat  astring- 
ent, preserve.  The 
young  bark  and 
leaves,  indeed,  are 
used  as  astrin- 
gents, and  the 
leaves  in  Brazil  for 
medicated  baths. 

guava-nycatcher,  s. 

Ornith.:  Tut'dus  analis. 

guava-jelly.  s.  An  excellent  jelly  prepared  in  the 
West  and  also  in  the  East  Indies,  from  the  fruit  of 
the  guava. 

guay -a-ean-ite  (uasw),  s.  [Named  from  its 
locality  Guayacana.  in  the  Chilian  Cordilleras.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  ENAEGITE  (q.  v.). 

gua'-za  (U  as  w),  «.  [Some  East  Indian  lan- 
guages.] The  narcotic  tops  of  Indian  hemp  (Can- 
nabis  sativa,  variety  indica). 

gua  -za,  guaz  -ZO  (U  as  w),  s.  [Ital.]  A  distem- 
per painting  used  by  the  ancients ;  it  is  very  hard 
and  durable,  and  the  vehicle  being  white  of  egg, 
gum,  or  glue,  resists  the  action  of  damp  and  pre- 
serves the  colors  completely. 

gua-zu-ma  (gua  as  gwa),  s.  [The  Mexican 
name  of  the  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Byttneriacea?,  tribe  Byttnerew. 
It  consists  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  elm-like 
leaves,  axillary  cymes  of  pink  or  yellow  flowers, 
and  tubercular,  nut-like  fruits.  They  are  found  in 
tropical  America,  India,  and  Africa.  The  fruit  of 
Gwtzuma  ulmifolia  is  filled  with  a  sweet  and  agree- 
able mucilage.  In  Martinique  the  young  bark  is 
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used  to  clarify  sugar,  while  the  infusion  of  tlu-  old 
bark  is  employed  as  a  sudorific,  and  as  a  remedy  in 
cutaneous  diseases.  G.  tomattosa  is  called  in  -Ja- 
maica Hastard  Odar.  Strong  fibers  are  made  iii 
India  from  it>  yuuii^  slmots. 

gua-zu-tl  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [A  South  American 
word.) 

Znt\l.:  Cervus  campt-stris,  a  South  American  deer. 
An  offensive  smell  proceeds  from  it,  perceptible  half 
a  mile  off.  (Dancin.) 

*gu  -ber-nan<je,  s.  fLat.  gubernans,  pr.  par.  of 
gubtnio=to  govern.]  Government. 

"With  the  gubertianfe  of  all  the  king's  tenants  and 
subjects."—  Strypc:  Memorials  (an.  1660.) 

*gu  -ber-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ft  i<  be  mat  us,  pa.  par. 
of  guberno=to  govern.]  To  govern,  to  rule,  to  ad- 
minister. 

*gu-ber-na  -tion,  s.  [Latin  gubernatw,  from 
gubernatus,  pa.  par.  of  guberno=to  govern.]  The 
act  of  governing;  government;  rule;  direction. 

"  May  not  the  matters  of  external  gubernation  of  the 
church  be  disputed?"— Spottiswood:  Church  of  Scotland, 
bk.  vi.  (an.  1596.) 

*gu -ber-na-tlve,  o.  [Eng.  gubernat(e);  -u-e.] 
Having  the  power  of  governing;  governing. 

"Real  and  gubernative  wisdom."— Bp.  Hacket. 

*gu-ber-na-tbr -I-al,  a.  [Latin  yubernator—a. 
governor;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  •ial.']  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  governor  or  government. 

gud&'-e&n,  *g(Hon,  *goj-one,  *goj-une,  *goy- 
On,  s,  [Fr.  r/oiy'ou,  from  Lat,  pofctoruMJi,  accus.  of 
gobio  —  a  gudgeon,  from  Gr.  kubios  =  a  gudgeon  or 
tench.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  A  kind  of  small  fresh-water  fish,  Gobio 
fluviatilis,  belonging  to  the  family  Cyprinidap.    It  is 
easily  caught,  and  is  also  used  as  a  bait  iu  pike- 
fishing. 

"  Minnows  and  gudgeons  gorge  the  unwholesome  food." 
Cowper:  Progress  of  Error ,  488. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  person  easily  caught,  duped,  or  cheated;  a 
gull. 

(2)  A  bait ;  an  allurement ;  something  to  be  caught 
to  a  man's  own  disadvantage. 

"  But  fish  not  with  this  melancholy  bait. 
For  this  fool's  gudgeon,  this  opinion." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  metallic  journal  piece  let  into  the  end  of 
a  wooden  shaft. 

(2)  The  bearing  portion  of  a  shaft. 

(3)  One  of  the  notches  in  the  carrick-bits  for  re- 
ceiving the  metal  bushes  wherein  the  spindle  of  a 
windlass  traverses. 

2.  Naut.:  The  metallic  eye  bolted  to  the  stern-post 
to  hang  the  rudder  upon. 

B.  As  adj.:  Voracious,  greedy,  insatiable. 

"In  vain  at  glory  gudgeon  Boswell  snaps." 

Wolcot:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  107. 

*gudg  -e6n,  v.  t.  [GrDGEOx,  s.]  To  cheat,  to 
deceive,  to  impose  upon. 

"  To  be  gudgeoned  of  the  opportunities  which  had  been 
given  you."— Sir  W.  Scott.  (Vgilvie.) 

*gud-line,  *gud-lene,  *gud-ling,  s.  [A  cor- 
rupt, of  O.  H.Ger.  </?tWen= golden  (q.  v.).]  A  denom- 
ination of  foreign  gold  coin. 

"  Granted  for  payment  of  thegudlines,  silver-work,  and 
others  pablick  debts."— Acts  Charles  I.  (ed.  1814),  vi.  163. 

*gue  (l),s.    [Fr.  gueux.~]    A  rogue,  a  vagabond. 
*gue(2),s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  extract.) 
"Before  violins  were  introduced,  the  music  was  per- 
formed on  an  instrument  called  nyite,  which  appears  to 
have  had  some  similarity  to  a  violin,  but  had  only  two 
6trings  of  horse-hair,  and  was  played   upon  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  violoncello." — Edmonstone:  Zetland,  ii.  59,  60. 

Gue'-Dre,  Ghe'-bSr,  Gue'-bSr,  Ghe-ber,   Ghe- 
bre,  s.    [Pers.  Ghebar.] 
Religions  <$;  Ethnology : 

A.  Assitbst.:  One  of  the  Fire-worshipers  {q.  v.)« 
See  also  Parsees  andZoroastrians. 

"The  Ghebers  lay  so  much  stress  on  their  cushee,  or 
girdle,  its  not  to  dare  to  be  tin  instant  without  it." — Aloore: 
Fire-Worshipers.  [Note.] 

B.  As  adj.:    Of  or  belonging   to    the   Fire-wor- 
shipers, 

"  The  Gheber  belt  that  round  him  clung." 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

guel-der,  gel-der,  guel-dres,  s.  &  a.  [From 
Gueldres,  the  French  name  of  Geldern,  a  town  of 
Germany,  on  the  Niers.] 

guelder-rose,  gelder-rose,  gueldres-rose,  s. 

Bot.:  Viburnum  opuluA,  a  shrubby  plant,  six  or 
eight  feet  high,  belonging  to  the  order  Oaprifoli- 
acese,  and  the  tribe  Sambuceee.  It  has  subglabrous 
three-lobed  stipulate  leaves,  and  cymes  of  white 
flowers,  and  fruits  of  red  translucent  drupes. 
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Guelph,  tGuelf  (uasw),s.    [A  proper  namo  = 
Wolf.]    (See  def.) 
History : 

1.  ('''u.:  The  name  given  to  successive  dukes  of 
Bavaria. 

2.  X/'.-r//".;  The  name  of  a  political  party.    It  arose 
in  the  twelfth  century.    The  royal  family  of  Britain 
are  by  descent  Guelphs. 

Guel  -phiC  (U  as  w),  a.  [Gorman 
Guelph,  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ic.J  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Guelphs. 

Guelphic-order,  s. 

Her. :  An  order  of  knighthood  in- 
stituted for  Hanover  on  Aug.  12, 1815, 
by  the  English  Prince  Regent,  after- 
ward George  IV. 

gue  -non,  s.    [Fr.] 

Zoology:   The  name  given  by  the 
French  to  certain  Si  miauffi  (Monkeys) 
of  the  Old  World.    They  belong  to 
the   genera  Cercopithocus  and  Oercocebus;  their 
type  is  the  Green  Monkey,  Cercocebus  aabceus. 

fguer-dfin,  *guer  -done,  s.  (p.  Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  widerdonum,  widarWn,  a  nybrid  compound, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  w ider  (Ger.  «jixjde»')  =  against,  and 
Low  Lat.  donum=a  gift;  cf.  A.  S.  widherledn,  a 
recompense,  from  widher= against,  back  again,  and 
iedn=aloau.  (Skeat.)]  A  reward,  a  recompense* 
a  return,  a  requital. 

"Verse,  like  the  laurel,  its  immortal  meed, 
Should  be  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  deed." 

Oovper:  Charitit,  293. 

*guer  -d6n,  v,  t,  [GUERDON,  s.]  To  reward,  to- 
recompense,  to  give  a  guerdon  to. 

"  For  al  it  be  so  that  they  ben  youre  frendes,  therefore- 
shullen  ye  notsufren,  that  they  serve  you  for  nought,  but 
ye  oughte  the  rather  guerdone  hem,  and  shewe  hem  youre- 
largesse. "—Chaucer:  Tale  ofMelibeus. 

*guer  -d&n-a-ble,  a,  [Eng.  guerdon:  -able.] 
That  may  or  should  be  rewarded ;  deserving  of  a 
guerdon  or  reward. 

"  Finding  it  as  well  guerdonable,  as  grateful,  to  publish 
their  libels."—  Sir  G.  Buck:  Hist.  Researches,  iii.  75. 

*guer -d6n-less,    *guer-don-lesse,    a.    [Eng. 
guerdon;  -less,]    Without  reward;  unrewarded. 
"  But  loue  alas  quite  him  so  his  wage 
With  cruel  daunger  plainly  at  the  last 
That  with  the  death  guerdonlesse  he  passt." 

Chaucer:  Complaynte,  897. 

guer-Il-la.,  guer-rll -la.,  s.  &  a.  [Sp.  guerrilla 
=a  skirmish,  a  little  war;  dimin.  of  guerra  (Fr. 
Querre)=war,  from  O.  -H.  Ger.  ?yerra=:discord."f 

[WAR.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  An  irregular  warfare  carried  on  by  small  inde- 
pendent bands;  an  irregular,  petty  war. 

2.  One  who  carries  on  war  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner :  a  member  of  an  independent  band  engaged  in. 
predatory  and  irregular  attacks  upon  an  enemy. 

B.  Ax  adj.;  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  band  of 
guerillas ;  carrying  on  war  in  an  irregular  manner ; 
consisting  of  guerillas. 

' '  The  guerilla  band 

Came  like  Night's  tempest,  and  avenged  the  land." 
Scott:   Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  49. 

*[  Guerilla  war  or  warfare :  An  irregular  mode  of 
carrying  on  war  by  means  of  small,  independent 
bands  of  armed  men,  self-constituted  and  ordered, 
unconnected  with  a  regular  army,  and  entitled  to 
dismiss  themselves  at  any  time.  Guerilla  warfare 
is  mainly  carried  on  in  a  country  occupied  by  an 
enemy. 

Guernsey,  s.  &  a.    [Norm.  Fr.  (?)] 

A.  As  substantive ; 

Geog. :  One  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

B,  As  adj.:  (See  the  compound.) 
Guernsey-lily,  s. 

Sot.:  ferine  sarniensis, 

guer  rll-le'-ro  (le  as  lye),  s.  [Sp.]  A  guerilla, 
or  guerillist. 

guer-ril  -list,  guer-H'-lIst.  s.  [Eng.  guerill(a)  ,- 
'ist.']  A  member  of  a  band  or  guerillas;  one  who 
carries  on  guerilla  warfare. 

guess,  *ges,  *gesse,  *gess-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.    [pan. 

S'sse;  Sw.  yissa  =  tu  guess;  cogn.  witli  Icel.  yiska; 
nt.  gissenf  Dan.  gjette  =  to  guess.  Probably  guess- 
meant  originally  to  try,  to  get,  being  a  secondary 
(desiderative)  verb  formed  from  to  get.  (Skcat.)'] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  an  opinion  concerning  without  any 
certain  grounds  or  means  of  knowledge ;  to  judge  of 
at  random. 

"And  guessing  vfh&t  words  anciently  meant  without  con- 
sulting* the  ancients  to  know  the  fact."  —  Waterland: 
Works,  iii.  279. 
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2.  To  form  an  opinion  or  idea  of  on  probable  or 
reasonable  grounds  ;  to  conclude  with  probability. 

"Ambushed  men,  whom,  by  their  arms  and  dress, 
To  be  Toxallau  enemies  I01MM." 

Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  1.  2. 

3.  To  conjecture  rightly  :  to  divine ;  to  solve  by  a 
forroct  conjecture ;  to  form  a  correct  opinion  con- 
cerning ;  as,  to  guess  a  riddle. 

"So  much  Boom  as  to  guess  what  he  would  be  at." — 
Warburton:  Divine  Legation  (Dedic.  to  the  Free  Thinkers). 
*4.  To  hit  upon ;  to  reproduce  from  memory. 
"Tell  me  their  words,  as    nearly  as  thou  canst  guess 

them."  Shakes?,:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  1. 

5.  To  think,  to  suppose,  to  imagine,  to  believe. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  form  a  conjecture ;    to   make  a  guess ;  to 
estimate. 

"The  met  of  this  ilond,  as  Englische  men  gesseth." — 
Trevisa,  ii.  39. 

2.  To  believe,  to  suppose. 

"  There  ben  now  fewe  of  suche,  I  gesse." 

Officer,  iii.  180. 
*3.  To  imagine. 

"I  gesside  that  I  bar  in  o  panyere  .  .  .  alle  metes 
that  ben  maad  bi  craft  of  bakers." — Wyclitfe:  Genesis. 
xl.  47.  (Purvey.) 

4.  To  judge  at  random.    (Followed  by  at.) 

"Guess  at  her  years." 
Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  S. 
*5.  To  aim. 

"The  archeres  to  hem  gesse." 

Richard  Coeurde  Lion,  4,481. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  guess  and 
to  conjecture :  "Vie  guess  that  a  thing  actually  is; 
"we  conjecture  that  wiiich  may  be :  we  guess  that  it  is 
a  certain  hour ;  we  conjecture  at  the  meaning  of  a 
person's  actions.  The  gitessing  is  opposed  to  the 
certain  knowledge  of  a  thing;  the  conjecturing  is 
opposed  to  the  full  conviction  of  a  thing ;  a  child 
guesses  at  that  portion  of  his  lesson  which  ho  has 
not  properly  learned;  a  fanciful  person  employs 
conjecture  where  he  cannot  draw  any  positive  con- 
clusion." (Crabb:  Eng. Synon.) 
guess,  *gesse,  *guesse,  s.  [GUESS,  r.] 

1.  A  conjecture;  a  judgment  at  random,  or  with- 
out certain  grounds  or  reasons. 

"If  right  this  guess  of  mine." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  10. 

2.  A  riddle.    (Scotch.) 
guess-rope,  guess-warp,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  having  one  end  fastened  to  a  dis- 
tant object,  in  order  to  warp  a  vessel  toward  the 
object. 

Guess-warp  boom : 

Naut. :  A  spar  run  out  from  the  side  of  a  vessel, 
•with  a  rope  attached  near  its  outer  extremity,  for 
boats  to  ride  by  when  tho  vessel  is  at  her  moorings. 

guess-work,  s.    [GUESSWORK.] 

*gU6SS  (2),s.  [A  corruption  of  guise  (q.  v.).] 
Guise,  manner,  fashion,  sort. 

"My  lady  Isabella  is  of  another  guess  mold." — H 
Walpole. 

guess -er,  *gess-are,  s.  [Eng.  guess ;  -er.]  One 
wno  guesses  or  conjectures ;  a  conjecturer. 

"A  man  that  never  hits  on  the  right  side,  cannot  be 
called  a  bad  guesser." — Bentley:  Sermons,  iii. 

guess'-Ing,  *gess  Ing,  *gess-inge,  *gess-ynge, 
pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [GuEss,  I'.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  conjecturing  or  judging 
at  random ;  a  guess,  a  conjecture. 

"William  wroot  so  by  his  owne  gessynge." — Trevisa,  ii. 

•guess  -Ing-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  guessing;  -ly.']     By 
gui-ss,  by  conjecture ;  conjecturally,  at  random. 
"  I  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down." 

Shakesp..-  Lear,  iii.  7. 

*gn8ss'-Ive,  a.    [Eng.  guess ;  -JIT.]    Conjectural. 
"They  are  only  guessive  interpretations  of  dim-eyed 
man." — Feltham:  Resolves,  xcvi. 

guess -work,  s.  [Eng.  guess,  and  work.}  Work 
performed  by  mere  guess  or  at  random ;  guessing, 
conjecture. 
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2.  Any  person,  thins,  or  being  temporarily  resid- 
ing, living,  or  placed  in  another. 

"Go,  soul,  the  body'*  j/"^*'-" 

Sir  Walter  Kaleiyh:  The  Lie. 

*guest-chamber,  s.  A  room  appropriated  to  tho 
entertainment  of  guests. 

"  Where  is  the  giiettt-chatitfn>r.  where  I  shall  eat  the  pass- 
over  with  my  disciples?  "—  Mark  xiv.  U. 

*guest-hall,  *gest-halle,  s.    A  guest-chamber. 
"  Fair  him  gret  in  the  gest-halle." 

Lay  le  Freine,  257. 

*guest-rite,  s.    The  offices  due  toward  a  guest. 

"  He  would  not  bear 
In  his  black  fleete  that  guest-rite  to  the  war." 

<_7<»/iiN«tt:  Homer's  Odyssey  xxi, 

guest-rope,  s.    [GUESS-ROPE.] 

•guest  -tak-er,  s.  [A  corruption  of  gist-taker, 
that  is,  one  who  took  in  cattle  to  pasture.]  An 
agister. 

*guest,  *gest-en,  -v.  t.  &  i.  [M.  H.  G.  gesten;  Sw. 
gtista;  Dan.  gjeste.]  [  GUEST,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  entertain  as  a  guest  ;  to  treat  hos- 
pitably. 

"His  men  wer  well  vested  with  brede.  wyne,  and  light." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  160. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  lodge  as  a  guest  ;  to  be  a  guest. 

"  My  hope  was  now 

To  guest  with  him,  and  see  his  hand  bestow 
Rights  of  our  friendship." 

Chapman:  Homers  Odyssey  xxiv 

*guest-en,  *gest-nen,  *glst-nen,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[GUEST,  «.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  entertain  or  lodge  as  a  guest. 

"He  gestened  tham  wit  him  that  night." 

Cursor  Mundi,  2,711. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  lodge,  to  bo  a  guest. 

"  He  wule  glstnen  mid  on."  —  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  402. 

*guest-Ing,  *gest-ing,  *gest-inge,  s.  [Eng. 
guest  ;  -ing.]  A  lodging  as  a  guest. 

"Thai  toke  thair  gesting  in  the  tun." 

Cursor  Mitndi,  11,443. 

*guest-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  guest  ;  -ive.\  Pertaining  or 
suited  to  a  guest  ;  liospitable. 

"Besides,  if  I  go  home, 
My  mother  is  with  two  doubts  ouercome: 
If  she  shall  stay  with  me,  and  take  tit  care 
For  all  such  guests,  as  there  seeke  gitfstiue  fare." 
Warner:  Albions  Eng.,  bk.  xvi. 

*guesf-nlng,  *gesf-en-fng,  *gest-ning,  *gest- 
nlnge,  *gest-nyng,  s.     [Eng.  guesten;  -ing.}    A 
lodging  as  a  guest  ;  nospitality,  a  feast. 
•guest  -on-ye,  s.    [Eng.  gesten;  -y.]    A  feast. 
"  The  lordys  that  of  valew  were, 
They  come  to  that  gestonye." 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  2,724. 

guest  -wls.e,  adv.  [Eng.  guest;  -wise.]  In  the 
manner  of  a  guest  ;  like  a  guest. 

"  I  entering  guc*t-wise  on  a  time 
The  frolicke  Theebane  court." 

Warner.  Albions  England,  vi.  81. 
a,  s.  [Named  after  Etienue  Guettard, 
nist.  T 

ypical  genus  of  the  family  Guettar- 
te.         e     ark  androot  of  Guettarda  coccinea. 
G.  antirrluea,  and  G.  angelica  are  febrifuges  and 
astringents. 

guet-tar'-dl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  guettard(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Sot.  :  A  family  of  Cinchonaceee,  tribe  Coffeee. 

•gueux  (eux  nearly  as  u),  s.  [Fr.=a  beggar,  a 
ragamuffin,  a  rascal,  a  blackguard.] 

Hist.:  The  nickname  taken  by  tho  patriots  of  tho 
Low  Countries  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  op- 
posed tho  religious  and  political  tyranny  of  Philip 
II.,  King  of  Spain. 

gu6-ve'-i,  s.    [A  South  African  word.] 

ZoOl.:  Various  species  of  Cephalopus,  spec.  C. 
pygmcea,  a  diminutive  antelope  about  a  foot  high, 
occurring  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Called  by  the 
Dutch  tho  Kleene  Boc,  &c.  There  are  other  species 
of  Guevei. 

gue-vl  -nl-a  (u  as  w),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.'] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Proteace«e.  The  fruit  of  one 
species  of  the  genus  is  said  to  be  sold  in  tho  markets 
of  Chili,  under  the  name  of  Avellano. 

guf-f  aw  ,  guf-fa',  s.  [Onomatopoetic.]  Aloud 
burst  of  laughter. 


«uest;  Lat.  hoetis=a  stranger,  a  guest,  an  enemy, 
from  a  root  ghan—to  strike.] 

1.  A  person  received  and  entertained  in  the  house 
or  at  the  table  of  another,  whether  by  invitation  or 
otherwise;  one  who  lodges  or  resides  temporarily 
at  an  hotel  or  lodging-house. 

"Lochiel,  surrounded  by  more  than  six  hundred  broad- 
swords,  was  there  to  receive  his  guests."— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


"  The  skirl  at  the  end  of  the  gnffa."  —  Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  \\\v. 

guf-tSr,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  name  for  the 
viviparous  Blenny,  Zoarcus  viviparus. 

gug'-gle,  r.  /.  [Imitative;  cf.  Burgle.]  To  make 
a  sound  like  that  of  a  liquid  passing  through  a  nar- 
row aperture,  or  of  air  being  forced  through  a 
liquid  ;  to  gurgle. 

"  One  .  .  .  red  guggling  turkey-cock."  —  Carlule: 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 
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gug  -gle,  s.  [GCGGLE,  r.]  A  sound  as  of  wator 
or  other  liquid  passing  through  a  narrow  aperture, 
or  of  air  being  passed  through  a  liquid ;  a  gurgle. 

tguhr,  s.  [Ger.=(l)  fermentation,  working;  (2) 
see  clef.,  from  gah.ren=to  ferment.  | 

Min.:  A  loose  earthy  deposit  in  the  cavities  of 
rocks,  generally  white,  in  which  case  it  is  probably 
calcareous,  but  sometimes  reddisli  or  reddish-yel- 
low  from  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  iron. 

gui'-ac,  gui  -a-cum  (gui  as  gwl),  gwl  -a-cum, 

S.     [GUAIACUM.] 

Gui-a-na,  Guy-a-na,  Guay-a  -na  (Gui,  Guy, 
and  Quay  as  Owe),  s.  &  a.  [The  native  name.] 

A.  Assitbst.:  An  extensive  country  in  tho  north- 
ern part  of  South  America,  between  tho  Amazon 
and  the  Orinoco   rivers,    divided   into   Brazilian, 
British,  Dutch,  French,  and  Venezuelan  Guiana. 

B.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  place  described 
under  A. 

Guiana-bark,  s. 

Pluirm.:  The  bark  of  Portlandia  hexcmdni.  used 
as  a  febrifuge.  Called  more  fully  French  Guiana 
Bark. 

tgul-baa,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

ZoQL :  An  unidentified  mammal  resembling  the 
gazelle.  (Goldsmith.) 

gul'-bel-line,  s.  &  a.    [GHIBELLIXE.] 

Gut  -Co-war,  s.  [Mahratta=cowhord.]  The  title 
of  the  Mahratta  sovereign  of  Guzerat,  m  the  west 
of  India.  His  capital  is  Baroda. 

guld-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  guid(e);  -ofcte.]  That 
may  or  can  bo  guided,  led,  or  directed. 

"  A  submissive  and  guidable  spirit,  a  disposition  easy  to 
all." — Sprat:  Sermon  before  the  King  (1676),  p.  11. 

*guld-age  (ageaslg).s.    [Eng.  guid(e);  -age.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   The  act  of  guiding;  guidance; 
direction. 

2.  Law:  The  reward  or  pay  given  for  safe-con- 
duct through  a  strange  or  unknown  country. 

guld-ance,  *guyd-ance,  s.  [GUIDE,  v.]  The 
act  of  guiding,  leading,  or  directing;  direction; 
government. 

guide,  *gyden,  *gyde,  v.  t.  [Fr.  guider;  Ital. 
guidare;  Sp.guiar;  ultimately  from  Goth.  witan= 
to  watch ;  A,  S.  witan=to  know,  wttan=to  observe ; 
hence  the  original  meaning  was  to  cause  or  make  to 
know,  to  show.] 

1.  To  direct,  lead  or  conduct  in  a  way,  course,  or 
path. 

"A  foole  may  eke  a  wise  man  oft  gtde." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  bk.  i. 

2.  To  direct,  to  rule,  to  regulate,  to  manage. 
"How  incapable  is  he  frequently  found  of  guiding  him- 

Belt."— Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

_3.  To  point  out  the  course  to  bo  pursued  by ;  to 
direct  or  lead  toward  the  proper  or  correct  course. 

"To  assist  your  recollection,  and  guide  your  judgment." 
— Sir  W.  Jones:  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Calcutta- 
Dee.  4,  1788. 

4.  To  influence;  to  direct,  turn,  or  lead  in  any 
direction. 

"  In  all  this  they  are  gnide.d  by  nature." — Burke:  On  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.,  s.  9. 

5.  To  instruct  and  direct. 

*6.  To  attend  to,  to  manage,  to  superintend. 
"I  will  that  the  younger  woman  marry,  bear  children, 
and  guide  the  house."— I  Timothy  v.  14. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  to  guide  and  to  con' 
duct,  see  CONDUCT. 

guide,  *glde,  *gyde,  a.  [ft.  guide;  Ital.guida; 
Sp.  guia.~\    [GUIDE,  i>.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  guides,  directs,  or  con- 
ducts another  in  his  way  or  course ;  a  conductor ;  a 
loader. 

'  My  feet  and  hands  at  length  became 
Guides  better  than  mine  eyes." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  guides  or  directs  a  per- 
son in  his  conduct  or  course  of  life ;  a  director. 

"  They  have  all  the  same  pastoral  guides  appointed." — 
Pearson. 

3.  A  director;  a  regulator;  a  ruler. 

"  Who  the  guide  of  nature,  but  only  the  God  of  nature?" 
— Hooker:  Eecles.  Polity. 

4.  A  guide-book  (q.  v.). 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Civ.  Eng. :  A  pile  driven  to  mark  a  site. 

2.  Mach.:  A  pulley  to  direct  a  band  in 
direction. 

3.  Mil.  (pi.):  A  corps  of  tho  French  army,  formed 
in  1774.    They  were  made  by  Napoleon  I.  into  a 
guard.    When,  in  1860,  Savoy  and   Nice  were   an 
nexed    by    Franco  in    compensation   for  aid   ren- 
dered to  Italy  in  the  war  with  Austria,  it  \vas  a 
party  of  Guides  who  placed  the  French  flag  on  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  to  the  shouts  of  "  Vive  1'Em- 
pereur !" 
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fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    wet,     he're,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p8t, 
or,     w»re,     wolf,     work,     wh3,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian.      a,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


guide-blocks 


4.  Music :  A  direction ;  a  mark  of  direction. 

5.  Print.:  A  printer's  copy-holder,  which  marks 
the  line. 

tj.  Kail.  Eng.:  An  additional  rail  to  keep  a  loco- 
motive or  car  on  the  track  in  curves,  crossings,  or 
steep  grades.  [GOIDE-HAIL,  GUARD-RAIL.] 

7.  Sewing-mach. :  A  means  of  directing  cloth  to 
the  edge  or  face-plate  of  a  gauge,  in  making  a  hem 
or  tuck. 

8.  Steam-eng.:  One  of  the  bars  which  keeps  in 
line  the  blocks  on  the  cross-head  of  the  piston-rod. 
[GUIDE-BLOCK.] 

9.  Surg.:  A  tool  or  instrument  director,  as  the 
staff  or  director  of  a  surgeon's  probe  or  bistoury. 

1U.  Water-wheels :  A  plate  in  the  curb  of  a  water- 
whopl  to  direct  the  water  upon  the  buckets  of  the 
wheel. 

guide-blocks,  s.  pi. 

Steam-engin. :  Metallic  pieces  with  parallel  sides 
fitted  on  the  ends  of  the  cross-head,  and  sliding  as 
guides  on  the  side  frames  to  keep  the  motion  of  the 
piston-rod  direct. 

guide-book,  s.  A  book  containing  directions  for 
travelers  or  tourists  in  a  strange  country,  giving  in- 
formation as  to  places  passed  through,  means  of 
transit,  &c. 

guide-main,  s.  A  hand-guide,  a  mechanical 
contrivance  for  regulating  the  position  of  the  wrist 
in  pianoforte  playing,  invented  by  Kalkbrenuer. 

guide-pile,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  A  pile  driven  to  mark  out  or 
limit  the  field  of  operation  or  a  site. 

guide-pulley,  s. 

Mach.:  A  pulley  for  directing  or  changing  the 
line  of  motion  of  a  belt,  but  not  otherwise  con- 
cerned in  the  transmission  of  motion. 

guide-rail,  s. 

Rail.  Engin. :  An  additional  rail,  usually  placed 
midway  between  the  two  ordinary  rails  of  a  railway, 
and  employed  in  connection  with  mechanical 
devices  on  the  engine,  carriages,  or  both,  in  pre- 
venting the  rolling-stock  from  running  off  the  rails. 
The  center  rail,  gripped  by  horizontally  rotating 
wheels,  acts  as  a  guide-rail. 

guide-screw,  s. 

Mach. :  A  screw  for  directing  or  regulating  certain 
movements. 

guide-tube,  8. 

Mach. :  A  contrivance  by  which  a  boring-bit  or 
drill  is  guided,  consisting  commonly  of  a  fixed  tube 
to  prevent  swerving. 

'guide '-less,  a.  [Eng.  guide;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  or  without  a  guide,  leader,  or  director. 

'guide  -less-ness,  s.  [English  guideless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  without  a  guide. 

gulde'-post,  8.  [Eng.  guide,  and  post.]  A  post 
erected  at  the  junction  of  two  or  more  roads  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  way  to  travelers ;  a 
finger-post. 

guid  -er,  *gyd-er,  s.  [Eng.  guid(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  guides,  directs,  or  conducts ;  a  guide,  a  leader, 
a  director. 

"  Hence,  and  shut  your  gates  upon  us. 
Our  guider,  come  ;  to  the  Roman  camp  conduct  us." 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  7. 

•guid'-er-ess,  *gld  -gr-esse,  s.    [Eng.  guider; 
•ess.]    A  female  guide  or  leader,  a  conductress, 
'guide-ship,    *guid-schip,    'guide-schip,   s. 

[Eng.  guide;  -ship] 

1.  Guidance,  government. 

"He  desired  that  they  would  send  to  France  for  the  duik 
of  Albanie,  to  cum  and  ressaive  the  auctoritie  and  guid- 
sclt'i'  off  the  realme." — Pitscottie:  Cron.,  p.  290. 

2.  Treatment. 

"An'  our  ain  lads — 

Gar'd  them  work  hard,  an'  little  sast'nance  gae, 
That  I  was  even  at  their  gmdeship  wae." 

Soss:  Helenore,  p.  62. 

gui-don,  s.   [Fr.] 

1.  A  swallow-tailed  company  flag  in  a  cavalry 
regiment,  half  red  and  half  white,  dividing  at  the 
fork.  The  red  above  has  "  U.  S."  in  white.  The 
white  is  below,  and  has  the  letter  of  the  company  in 
red.  The  fly  is  3  feet  5  inches  to  the  end  of  the  tail ; 
the  head  is  27  inches.  The  lance  is  9  feet  long,  in- 
cluding spear  and  ferrule.  (U.S.) 

*2.  A  standard-bearer. 

*3.  One  of  a  community  established  by  Cb^rle- 
magno  at  Rome  to  guide  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Gulg'-net,  s.  [Adrien  Guignet,  a  noted  French 
painterf?).] 

Guignet'  s-green,  s. 

Chem.:  Chromic  hydroxide,  CrjOfOH)^  Ob- 
tained by  fusing  together  equal  molecules  of 
potassium  bichromate  and  crystallized  boric  acid, 
and  lixiviating  the  fused  mass  with  water.  The 
residue  is  ground  into  a  fine  powder,  and  used  as  a 
green  pigment. 
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gui-lan-di  -na,  s.  [Named  after  Melchior  Gui- 
landina,  a  Prussian  traveler  and  a  professor  of 
botany  at  Padua ;  he  died  in  1589.] 

Hot. :  The  Nicker-tree.  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  sub-orderCnesalpinieae,  tribe  Eucaesalpiniea?. 
The  bark  and  very  bitter  seeds  of  Guilandina  bon- 
duc,  an  Indian  tree,  when  pounded  small  and  mixed 
with  castor  oil,  form  a  valuable  external  applica- 
tion in  incipient  hydroccle,  and  the  leaves  fried 
with  a  little  castor  oil,  act  as  a  discutientiu  hernia 
humeralis.  The  seeds,  called  Bonduc  or  Nicker- 
nuts,  are  hard  and  smooth ;  they  are  used  in  the 
East  for  rosaries,  necklaces,  &c. 

guild,  'gild,  'glide,  *gyeld,  *gyylde,  'gylde, 
'yilde,  s.  [A.  S.  gild=a  payment;  geyi/ldscipe  =  a 
guild;  gegilda—a  member  of  a  guild;  gieldan, 
f/!/ld<iii  =  to  pay  (Eng.  yield) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gild= 
a  guild  or  company;  Icel.  ffi'idi=payment;  Goth. 
Sri7d=tribute-money ;  Ger.  glide— a  guild.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  society  or  corporation  belonging  to  the  same 
class,  trade,  or  pursuits,  combined  for  mutual  aid 
and  protection  of  their  interests. 

"It  was  originally  governed  by  a  guild  and  guild-mas- 
ter ;  which  was  the  origin  of  corporations,  and  took  rise 
before  the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  the  name  being  Saxon, 
signifying  a  fraternity,  which  unites  and  flings  its  effects 
into  a  common  stock,  and  is  derived  from  gitdan,  to  pay. 
A  guild  was  a  public  feast,  to  commemorate  the  time  of 
the  institution;  and  the  guild-hall  the  place  in  which  the 
fraternity  assembled. "~Pennant:  Journey  from  Chester; 
Lichfeld. 

*2.  A  guildhall. 

3.  A  company  or  fellowship  of  any  kind ;  an  asso- 
ciation. 

"  He  was  so  deserted, 
Not  to  be  called  into  their  guild." 

BenJonson:  Masques;  ChloHdia. 

II.  Hint.:  The  essential  principle  of  the  guild  is 
the  banding  together  for  mutual  help,  enjoyment, 
and  encouragement.    Some  German  scholars  find 
the  origin  of  guilds  in  the  sacrificial  assemblies  of 
the  Teutonic  tribes;  Wilda,  Brentano,  and  others 
see  in  the  family  the  germ  from  which  it  was  devel- 
oped ;    others   again   maintain   that   guilds   have 
sprung  from  the  Roman  collegia.    More  than  2,000 
years  ago  the  Greeks  had  their  eranoi  and  thiasoi, 
and  Numa  is  said  to  have  encouraged  the  formation 
of  craft  guilds,  of  which  Plutarch  enumerates  nine. 

guild-brother,  s.    A  fellow-member  of  a  guild. 

'guild -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  guild;  -able.]  Liable  to 
a  tax. 
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guile -ISss-nesS,  8.  [Bug.  guileless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  guileless ;  freedom  from 
guile  or  duplicity. 

gull  er,  s.  [Eng.  guil(e),v. ;  -er.]  One  who  de- 
ceives, deludes,  or  betrays  by  guile. 

"And  now  by  fortune,  was  arrived  here, 
Where  those  two  gutters  with  Malbecco  were." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  I.  37. 

guil-I-el-ma,  s.  [Named  after  Caroline  Wilhel- 
mine,  Queen  of  Maximilian  I.,  King  of  Bavaria.] 


Three  species  are  known — (juilielma  speciosa  is  the 
Peach-palm  of  Venezuela  and  Gui«na.  It  is  from 
sixty  to  eighty  feet  high,  and  is  cultivated  along 
the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  Negro.  The  natives  eat 
the  fleshy  portions  of  the  fruit  boiled  or  roasted. 
The  tasto  is  like  that  of  potatoes.  Sometimes  mo- 
lassos  is  added.  When  fermented  in  water  they 
form  a  beverage,  while  meal  obtained  from  them  is 
baked  into  cakes. 

'gull  -15-met,  s.  [Fr.,  from  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor.] 

Print.:  A.  quotation  mark;  a  mark  used  to  in- 
close a  quotation  ('  '  "  "). 

gull -Ie-m5t,  s.    [Fr.] 

Ornith. :  Uria,  a  genus  of  natatorial  birds  placed 
under  the  family  Alcidse.  The  bill  is  moderate  and 
slender,  the  frontal  planes  advancing  far  upon  the 
nostrils,  but  divided  by  the  culmen ;  the  tail  short, 
the  wings  pointed,  the  feet  short,  slender,  and  three- 
toed.  The  proper  habitat  of  the  guillemot  is  amid 
the  rocks  and  ice-caverns  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They 
deposit  their  solitary  egg  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  and 
the  young,  when  hatched,  tumble  into  the  sea,  and 
swim  and  dive  with  great  facility,  feeding  on  small 
fish  and  crustaceans. 

*gull  -IS-vat,  *gyle-fat,  *gyle-vat,  s.  [French 
guiller=to  ferment,  and  English  vat  (q.  v.).j  A  vat 
used  in  brewing  for  fermenting  wort. 

gull  loche  ,  «.  [Fr.,  from  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor or  introducer.] 

Arch. :  An  ornament  of  intertwisted  bands  or 
interlaced  cords,  which  is  made  continuous  as  a 
fascia. 

gull-l6-tine  ,  s.    [Fr.] 


1.  An  apparatus  for  beheading  criminals  with  a 
single  blow,  used  by  the  French  Government  for 
executing  criminals.  A  form  of  it  was  in  use  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  but,  being  improved  and  re-introduced 
by  Dr.  Guillotin  at  the  time  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  it  received  its  present  name  after  him. 
The  following  description  will  explain  the  appa- 
ratus and  its  mode  of  use:  On  a  platform  about 
twelve  feet  square,  and  seven  feet  above  the  ground, 
are  erected  the  two  upright  posts  between  which  is 
suspended  the  ax.  They  somewhat  resemble  a  nar- 

,,  11,1      *  r-c-  i  row  sallows  with  not  more  than  a  foot  between  the 

guild -ry,  s.     [Eng.    guild:  -ry.]     A  guild;  the    posts.    The  ax,  which  is  not  unlike  a  hay-knife, 
icmbers  of  a  guild.    (Scotch.)  though  much  heavier  and  broader,  is  drawn  up  to 

the  top  of  the  posts,  between  which  it  runs  in 
grooves,  and  is  held  suspended  by  a  loop  in  the  hal- 
yards, passed  over  a  button  at  the  bottom.  The 
edge  of  the  ax  is 


guild  -Sr,  *gild-er,  *gild-ern,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of 
Dut.  &  Get.aulden=a  florin,  as  if  a  coin  otgueders 
or  geldrers. ]  A  coin  current  in  Holland  and  worth 
twenty  stivers,  or  about  forty  cents. 

"One  projector  was  for  coining  guilders;  another  for 
coining  dollars." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

guild-hall,  'gylde-halle,  s.  [Eng.  guild,  and 
hall.]  A  hall  where  a  guild  or  corporation  meets ;  a 
townnall ;  a  corporation-hall ;  specif.,  the  townhall 
of  London,  England. 


guile  (1)  *glle,  'gyle,    s.     [O.  Fr.  guile,  gile; 
Prov.  guil,  from  an  O.L    Ger.  word  represented  by 


A.  S.  wtl;  lcel.vel,vatl=n  trick,  guile.    (Skeat.)~\ 
Deceit,  craft,  cunning,  artifice,  duplicity.     [WiLE.] 
"An  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  is  no  guile." — 
John  i.  47. 

'guile  (2),  'gile,  *gil-en, 'gyle,  'gylle,  v.  t. 
[O.Fr.  gutter.]  [GUILE,  s.] 

1.  To  deceive,  to  delude. 

2.  To  disguise  craftily. 
*gulled,  a.    [Eng.  guil(e) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Deceived,  deluded. 

2.  Deceitful,  treacherous. 

"  Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gutled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea." 

Stiakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

gulle'-f  ul,  *gile-ful,  *guyle-full,  *gyle-ful,  a. 

[Eng.  guile ;  -ful(l).]  Wily,  crafty,  deceitful,  treach- 
erous ;  full  of  guile  or  craft. 

"  To  whom  the  guileful  tempter  thus  replied." 

Milton-  P.  L.,  in.  567. 

•guile-ful-l?,  *gile-ful-i,  'gyle-ful-11,  adv. 
[Eng.  guileful;  -lij.]  In  a  guileful,  treacherous?, 
crafty,  or  deceitful  manner;  deceitfully. 

"  To  whom  the  tempter  guilefully  replied." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  655. 

•gulle-f  ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  guileful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  guileful;  treachery,  du- 
plicity, deceit,  craft. 

guile  -ISss,  a.   [English  guile;  -less.  1    Free  from 
guile,  deceit,  or  duplicity ;  sincere,  frank,  honest. 
"  If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had. 
Mine  own  would  not  be  dry." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  13. 

gUlle'-lSss-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  guileless;  -ly.}  In  a 
guileless,  honest,  sincere,  or  open  manner ;  without 
deceit  or  duplicity. 


diagonal,  so  as  to 
make  a  draw  cut, 
giving  it  a  fear- 
ful power  and 
certainty  in  sev- 
ering a  human 
neck.  On  the  cen- 
ter of  the  plat- 
form stands  a 
frame  or  large 
inverted  box, 
much  resembling 
a  soldier's  arm- 
chest,  about  six 
feet  long  and  two 
and  a  half  feet 
wide  and  high. 
One  end  of  this 
abuts  upon  the 
u  pright  posts ;  at 
the  other  end  is 


Guillotine. 


a  small  truck  having  a  strap  and  buckle  by  which 
the  culprit  is  secured.  He  is  advanced  with  his 
breast  against  the  truck,  to  which  his  body  is 
strapped,  and  tilted  down,  truck  and  all,  upon  his 
face ;  the  truck,  moving  upon  small  wheels  in 
grooves  on  the  top  of  the  chest,  is  run  rapidly  for. 
ward  until  the  neck  comes  under  the  knife.  The 
rope  is  unhooked  from  the  button,  the  ax  falls  with 
a  thud,  the  head  drops  into  a  basket,  and  the  body 
is  unstrapped  and  rolled  into  a  large  basket  along- 
side. It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Guil- 
lotin perished  by  the  machine  of  his  own  invention, 
as  he  lived  till  1814,  and  founded  the  Academy  of 
Medicine.  [MAIDEN.] 
2.  A  guillotine-cutter  (q.  v.). 


boil,    btfy;     p6ut,    jowl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -»ion,      -gion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


guillotine-cutter 


guillotine-cutter,  s.  A  machine  which  cuts  by 
a  Ealfe  descending  in  Kuidcs.  ('utters  for  paper  and 
>traw  are  thus  m:uk-,;m<l  the  descent  is  usually  ob- 
lique, ^u  as  to  give  a  draw  cut. 

guIl-16  tine  ,  v.  t.  [GUILLOTINE,  i\]  To  execute 
by  the  guillotine. 

*gull-l&  tine  -mSnt,  s.  [GUILLOTINE.]  Death 
by  the  guillotine. 

"Bewildered  by  long  terror,  perturbations,  and  gut'llo- 
tinemtnt" — Carlyle:  French  Kevulution,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  vii., 
ch.  ii. 

gulll§,  «.  [A-  S.  peoZo=yellow.]  A  plant— the 
Corn  Marigold. 

guilt,  *gelt,  *gilt,  *gilte,  *gult,  *gylt,  s.  [A.  S. 
qylt  =  a  crime,  originally  a  tine  or  payment  in  satis- 
faction of  a  crime ;  gyld=&  recompense,  gyldan=to 
pay,  to  yield.]  [GriLD.] 

1.  A  crime  or  an  offense ;  a  breach  of  law  or  duty. 

"If  geniall  brands  and  bed  me  lothe  not 
To  this  one  gilt  perchaunceyet  might  I  yeld." 

Surrey   Virgil's  AZimid,  iv. 

2.  Criminality ;  the  state  or  condition  of  a  moral 
agent  who  has  willfully  or  intentionally  committed 
abroach  of  any  law  or  duty.     In  guilt  are  included 
both  criminality  and  liability  to  punishment. 

"An  involuntary  act,  as  it  has  no  claim  to  merit,  so 
neither  can  it  induce  any  guilt." — -Slackstone:  Comment., 
bk.,  iv.,  ch.  2. 

*3.  An  exposure  or  liability  to  forfeiture  or  other 
penalty. 

"A  ship  incurs  guilt  by  the  violation  of  a  blockade." — 
Kent. 

guilt-born,  a.  Springing  from  guilt  or  crime; 
criminal, 

"There,  on  his  sordid  pallet,  slept 
Ouilt-boru  Excesa."          Scott;  Rokeby,  iii.  14. 

guilt-concealing,  s.   Hiding  or  cloaking  crimes. 

"At  evening  snatched, 
Beneath  the  cloud  of  guilt-cnncealing  night." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  1,173. 

*guilt-sick,  s.    Sickened  by  guilt  or  remorse. 

"A  guilt-sick  conscience, 
To  keep  ns  waking." 
Beaum.  ct  Flet.;  Custom  of  the  Country,  iv. 

guilt-stained,  a.  Stained  by  guilt  or  crime; 
criminal. 

*gullt,  *gilt,  *gult,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  agyUan.]  To 
offend ;  to  be  guilty  of  any  crime. 

"Whoisforsothe,  that  gilteth  not  in  histunge?"—  Wyc- 
liffe:  Eccles.,  x.ix..  17. 

*gullt-er,  *gilt-er,  s.  [Eng.  guilt;  -er.]  One 
•who  offends  or  is  guilty  of  any  crime. 

"Thatlawe  he  shal  yiue  to  the  gilteris  in  the  weie." — 
Wycliffe:  Psalms  xxiv.  8. 

gullt'-l-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  guilty;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  guilty  manner;  not  innocently. 

"Him  that  hears,  and  readeth  ynilttlv" 

Bp.  Hull,  bk-v.,  sat.  3. 

2.  With  a  bad  conscience. 

*'  Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake, 
And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days: 
Think  on  lord  Hastings!  despair  and  die!" 

Shakesp.:  Kickard  III.,  v.  3. 

guilt -I-ness,  *gylt-i-nesse.  s.  [Eng.  guilty; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  guilty;  guilt; 
criminality ;  consciousness  of  crime. 

"O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltiness." 

Shakesp. .-  Kichard  III.,  v.  3. 

gullt-lgss,  *gilte-les,  *gilt-lese,  *gylt-les, 
*guilte-les,  a.  [Eog.guiU;  -less.] 

1.  Free  from  guilt  or  crime ;  innocent. 

"It  was  proved,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
this  man  had,  by  false  testimony,  deliberately  murdered 
several  guiltless  persona." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  iv. 

*2.  Without  experience ;  ignorant. 

"The  teeming  enrth,  yet  guiltless  of  the  plow, 
And  unprovoked,  did  fruitful  stores  allow." 

Dryden:  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  i, 
guIlt'-lSss-lf.  adv.    [Eng.  guiltless;  -ly.]    In  a 
guiltless  manner ;  innocently ;  without  crime,  guilt, 
or  offense. 

"The  rageing  crueltie  of  them,  which  hated  the  name 
of  Christe,  htithegiltdesly  driuen  them  out  of  the  places 
where  their  fathers  dwelt  before  them."— L'dall.-  1  Peter  i. 
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2.  It  is  followed  by  (/before  the  crime  or  offense 
committed  or  imputed. 

3.  Liable  to  blame  for,  justly  chargeable  with. 
"Nor  was  he  ynrltu  of  those  faults  of  temper  and  of 

manner  to  which,  more  than  TO  uny  yrave  delinquency, 
the  unpopularity  of  his  associates  is  to  be  ascribed."  — 
.M'l.-'ii'lni/.  Ht*t.  E'KJ.,  ch.  xxv. 

4.  Cognizant  of  or  characterized  by  guilt  ;  arising 
from  or  indicating  guilt  ;  conscious  of  guilt. 

"She  changes  .ns  a  guilty  dream,     .    .     . 
Goads  sleeping  Fancy's  wild  career." 

antt        l:',l.:hlj,    1.    1. 

*5.  Conscious,  cognizant,  chargeable. 

*6.  Liable  to;  deserving  of;  having  incurred. 
(Followed  by  o/.) 

"They  answered  and  said,  He  is  guilty  of  death."—  Mat- 
thew xxvi.  66. 

*7.  Criminal  ;  against  law  and  right. 

"How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous,  guilty  murder  done." 

Shakesp.:  Kichurd  III.,  i.  4. 

T  For  the  difference  between  guilty  and  criminal, 
see  CRIMINAL. 

*gullty-lilce,  adv.  Like  one  guilty.  (Shakesp.: 
Othello,  iii.  3.; 

gui-mau  ve  (au  as  6),«.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
bis  malm,  a  corruption  of  hibiscus  malva,  or  innli-ii 
hibiscus.] 

Bot.  :  A  name  for  the  Marsh-mallow,  Althaea  offlc- 
inalis. 

*gulm  -bard,  s.  [Fr.  guimbarde  (q.  v.).]  The 
Jew's-harp  (q.  v.). 

Gttimet,  8.  [Jean-Baptiste  Gnimct,  a  French 
chemist,  who  discovered  the  method  of  producing 
artificial  ultramarine  in  1826,  and  erected  works  for 


its  manufacture  at  Lyons  i 

Guimet's  ultramarine,  s.  [Or  French  Ultra- 
marine.] A  factitious  pigment  of  a  fine  azure  blue 
color  —  a  compound  of  alumina,  soda,  sulphur,  and 
a  trace  of  iron,  offered  as  a  useful  substitute  for 
the  more  costly  ultramarine.  It  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  palette,  being  transparent  and  durable. 

guln-ea,  Guin  ea,  s.&a.  [From  a  native  West 
African  word  (?).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Geoff,  (of  the  form  Guinea)  :  A  territory  on  the 
West  African  coast  between  Cape  Verga,  in  lat.  10' 
20  N.,  and  Cape  Negro,  in  lat.  15'  41'  S. 

II.  Ord.  Lang,  (of  the  form  guinea)  : 

1.  A  gold  coin,  formerly  current  in  Great  Britain. 
By  a  proclamation  issued  December  22,  1717,  the 
guinea  was  declared  current  at  21s.  sterling.  Its 
true  value,  as  derived  from  the  market  values  of 


Guinea  of  George  II. 


gold  and  silver  at  that  time  was  20s. 8d.,  abont$4.96. 
At  present  there  is  no  English  coin  so  called,  but 
the  fashion  still  prevails  of  quoting  prices  of  some 
things  in  guineas,  and  subscriptions  are  frequently 
recorded  m  the  same  denomination. 

"The  guinea,  so  called  from  the  Guinea  gold  out  of 
which  it  was  first  struck,  was  proclaimed  in  1663,  and  to 
go  for  20s.:  but  it  never  went  for  lens  than  21s.,  by  tacit 
and  universal  consent."— Piukerton:  On  Medals,  vol.  ii.. 
§  19. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  a  guinea;  as, 
The  price  was  1,000  guineas. 

3.  A  gold  piece  coined  in  Egypt,  value  100  piasters. 
B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  native  to,  or  derived 

from  Guinea.    (.See  the  compounds.) 
Guinea-corn,  s. 

Bot. :  Sorghum  rulgare.  Called  also  millet  (q.  v.). 
Guinea-current, .--. 


guilt  -l§SS-ness,  ».    [Eng.  guiltless  ;-«<"«.«.]    The 
aality  or  state  of  being  guiltless  or " 
innocence. 


qu 


Hydro/,  cfr  Geog.:  A   current   running  from  the 
north  into  the  Bight  or  Bay  of  Benin,  on  the  Guinea 
free  from'guilt ;    coast  of  Africa.    (Lyell.) 


"  1  would  not  have  had  any  hand  in  his  death,  of  whose 
guiltlessness  I  was  better  assured  than  any  man  living 
could  be." — King  Charles:  Eitcon  Basilike. 

guilt  -f,  *gelt-y,  *gilt-y,  *gult-y,  *gylt-y,  a. 
[A.  S.  gyltig.l  [GuiLT.] 

1.  Having  incurred  guilt  by  the  commission  of 
some  crime  or  offense,  or  by  the  violation  of  any 
law ;  criminal ;  rendered  liable  to  punishment. 

"  Let  him  the  ffuflty  roll  commence 
Who  has  betrayed  a  master  and  a  prince." 

Dryden:  Suum  Cuiquf. 


guinea-fowl,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  genns  Nnmida,  of  which  several 
species  are  found  wild  in  Africa.  The  Common 
Guinea-fowl,  or  hen,  is  Numida  meleagris.  It  has 
slate-colored  plumage  covered  all  over  with  round 
white  spots.  In  its  native  haunts  in  Africa  it  lives 
in  large  flocks,  frequenting  by  preference  marshy 
situations.  It  is  excellent  eating,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  barn-yards,  where,  however,  it  is 
unpleasantly  noisy,  perpetually  uttering  a  cry  like 
the  syllables  ca-mac,  ca-mac.  Called  also  the 
Guinea  Pintado. 


guise 

Guinea-grains,  s.  /'/. 

Phar.:  [GRAINS  OF  PARADISE.] 

Guinea-grass,  s 

Sot. :  Pa  a  i 'ii  in  j v,iii  ntonu»,or  maximum.  It  is  a 
native  of  Western  Africa,  whence  it  lias  been  intro- 
duced into  the  warmer  parts  of  this  country,  whure 
it  is  cultivated  for  fodder. 

guinea-hen,  *glnny-hen,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  \  guinea-fowl  (q.  v.). 

"  The  natives  of  those  islands  call  [them]  Gallena  Pin- 
tada,  or  the  painted  hen;  but  in  Jamaica,  \vhnre  I  have 
seen  also  those  birds  in  the  dry  savannas  and  woods 
(for  they  love  to  run  about  in  such  places',  they  are 
called  yuin?a~ht us." — li<'m;ii'  ••,  r-,yp-/.s  ian.  ltJ99). 

*2.  Fig. :  A  prostitute,  a  courtesan. 

"Ere  I  would  drown  myself  for  the  love  of  a  g\iin?«-h>>ii 
I  would  change  my  humanity  with  u  baboon." — -SVj  • 
Othello,  i.  3. 

IT  (1)  Guinea-hen  Jloirt'i- : 

Bot. :  Fritillaria  meltm/i-i'*. 

(2)  Guinea-hen  weed: 

Bot.:  Petiveria  alliacea.  Its  English  name  is 
given  because  guinea-hens  are  said  to  be  very  fond 
of  it.  It  grows  wild  in  the  savannas  and  woods  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  is  so  acrid  as  to  blister  the 
tongue  and  affect  the  milk  of  cattle  which  eat  it. 

Guinea-peach,  s. 

Bot. :  Sarcoctphalus  esculentus,  a  native  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

Guinea-pepper, «. 

I.  Botany: 

1  & 2.  Amomum  grana  Paradisi  and  A.  graiuli- 
fiorum,  aromatic  plants  growing  in  Western  Africa, 
and  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  cardamoms. 
(Eng.  Cyclop.) 

3.  Habzelia  cethiopica, 

4.  Capsicum  annuum. 

II.  Food  products :  ThesaraeasCAYEXXE-PEPPER 
(q.  v.).    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

guinea-pig,  s. 

1.  Lit.  &  ZoOL:  Cavia  aparcea.    A  domestic  ani- 
mal, usually  colored  white,  black,  and  orange.     It 
is  wild  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  &c.,  and  in  that  state 
is  orange  and  black  above  and  dull  yellow  beneath. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A   term    of   reproach.     (Smollett:   Roderick 
Random,  ch.  xxiv.) 

(2)  A  name  jocosely  given  to  a  person  acting  as  a 
substitute,  or  as  a  director  of  a  public  company, 
performing  duties  for  which  the  fee  is  a  guinea. 
(English.) 

"What  would  be  the  use,  for  instance,  of  having  M.  P.'a 
as  giiinea-piys  if  they  were  disqualified  by  the  mere  fact 
of  sitting  on  a  board  from  furthering  the  interests  o£ 
their  companies  in  Parliament?". — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Guinea-plum,  s. 

Bot. :  Parinarium  excelsum.  a  plant  of  the  order 
Chrysobalanacese,  from  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  not 
much  esteemed.  Called  also  Rough-skin. 

Guinea-ship,  s. 

Zodl. :  One  of  the  names  given  by  sailors  to  a  float- 
ing Medusa— Physalia  pelagica. 

Guinea- worm,  s. 

ZoOL:  Filaria  medinensis—a  whitish  or  dark- 
brown  worm,  one  of  the  human  Entozoa,  parasitic 
generally  in  the  feet,  sometimes  in  the  scrotum,  and 
rarely  beneath  the  tunica  conjunctiva  of  the  eye. 
Its  length  is  from  six  inches  to  five,  eight,  or  twelve 
feet;  its  thickness  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  a  line. 
It  is  endemic  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  especially  in  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and 
Guinea.  (Owen,  &c.) 

guln  -I-ad  (u  as  w),  «.    [GwvxiAD.] 

gui-pure,s.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  kind  of  lace  in  imitation  of  the  antique.  Pat- 
terns are  cut  out  of  cambric  to  form  the  flowers  and 
heavy  parts ;  the  open  parts  are  made  of  stitches. 

2.  A  kind  of  gimp. 

guls,e,  »gise,  *guyse,  *gyse,  *gulze,  s.   [Fr. 
guise,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  u-isa  (M.  H.  Ger.  u-ise:  Ger. 
iceise)=a  way,  a  guise,  a  wise;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
yuisa;  cogn.  with  A.  S.  wuse=manner,  wise.] 
*1.  Manner,  way,  wise,  fashion,  style. 

"He  servyd  hym  ou  the  newe  gyse." 

Ti-yamour,  1,550. 

2.  External  appearance,  dress,  habit,  garb. 

"  In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade, 
His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vl.  10. 

3.  External  show  or  covering;  cover,  cloak,  pre- 
tense ;  as,  This  was  done  under  the  guise  of  religion. 

*4.  Manner,  mien  ;  cast  of  behavior  or  conduct. 

"  By  their  guise 

Just  men  they  seem."        Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  576. 
*5.  Custom,  practice,  manner. 

"But  it  is  not  their  guine  to  looke  on  the  order  of 
any  text,  but  as  they  find  it  in  their  doctours  so  alledge 
they  it,  and  so  vuderstand  it." — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  1G8. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try:     Syrian,     se,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


guiser 


*gu!§  -er,  s.  [Eng.  «7ii/a(e) ;  -er.]  A  masker,  a 
mummer. 

gui-tar  ,  s.  [Fr.  ijuitare,  from  Lat.  citlutra;  Gr. 
kitLni'ii  =  a  kind  of  lyre;  Ital.  chitarm;  Sp. 

J/tfx. ;  A  stringed  instrument,  played  by  plucking 
or  twitching  the  strings  with  the  right  hand,  while 
the  left  is  engaged  in  forming  the 
notes  by  "stopping"  or  pressing  the 
strings  against  the  frets  on  the  finger- 
board. The  modern,  or  Spanishguitar 
as  it  is  called,  has  six  strings,  the  three 
highest  of  gut,  the  three  lowest  of  silk, 
covered  with  a  fine  wire.  The  guitar 
is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  portable  means 
of  accompaniment,  and  in  the  present 
day  it  is  very  generally  cultivated. 
(Stainer  d-  Barrett.) 

"Till  the  gay  mariner's  guitar 
Is  heard,  and  seeiithe  evening  star." 
.Byron;  The  Giaour. 

guit-guits,  s.  pi.  [From  the  sound 
of  their  note.] 

Or/u'th.:  The  name  given  to  several 
species  of  the  family  Cwrebinse  (q.  v.), 
the  American  representatives  of  the 
Sunbirds.  Guitar. 

gui-zo  -tl-g,,  s.  [Named  after  Guizot,  the  French 
statesman.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-tribe  Heliop- 
sidete.  Guizotia  (formerly  Verbesina)  oleifera  is 
called  in  India  Ram-til.  It  is  extensively  cultivated 
there  for  its  bland  oil.  A  Held  in  flower  looks 
pretty. 

gu  -1?,,  s.    [Lat. =a  throat.] 

Arch.:  The  same  as  GOLA  (q.  v.). 

gul  -g.r,  a.  [Lat.  gtti(a)  =  the  throat;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -«r.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  throat  or  gullet. 

gu  -laund,  s.  [Icel.  gul-Ond,  from  gulr,  yellow; 
Dan.  gul  and  <5nrf,  duck,  Dan  and.] 

ZoSL:  The  name  of  a  seabird ;  habitat,  the  Arctic 
Sea. 

gul9ll,  s.  [Cf.  Dut.  9«Zzi'g=greedy ;  Sw.  gdlka= 
to  swallow  greedily,  to  gulp.] 

*1.  The  act  of  swallowing  or  gulping  down. 

*2.  A  glutton. 

'You'll  see  us  then;  you  will,  gulch,  you  will." 

Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  iii.  4. 

3.  A  deep  ravine,  caused  by  the  action  of  water. 

*gul$n,  i1.  t.  [GtJLCH,  s.]  To  swallow  greedily ; 
to  gulp  down. 

'gulch  -In,  s.  [Eng.  gulch,  s;  dimin.  suff.  -in.] 
A  little  glutton. 

gUle,  V.  t.      [GtTLES.] 

Her. :  To  give  the  color  of  gules  to. 
gule  (1),  s.    [Norm.  Fr.  =  the  beginning  or  first 
day  of  a  month.]    (For  def.,  see  etym.) 

*gule(2),s.    [Lat.  gula.1 

1.  The  throat,  the  gullet.      • 

"Throats  so  wide  and  gules  so  gluttonous." — Gaudeti: 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  823. 

2.  Gluttony. 

gule?,  'goules,  s.  [Fr.  gueules,  from  Pers.  gul, 
ghul,  as  a.=red,  as  s.  =  a  rose,  any  roseate  flower; 
cf .  gulnare  =  the  flower  of  the 
pomegranate.] 

Her. :  The  heraldic  term  used 
to  designate  the  color  red ;  on  an 
engraved  escutcheon  it  is  repre- 
sented by  lines  drawn  vertically. 

"The  showery  arch 
With  listed  colors  gay,  ore,  azure, 

gules, 

Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholder's 
eye."  J.  Philips:  CiOer,  ii. 

gulf,  *gulfe,  *goulfe,  *gulph, 
s.    [O.Fr.goulfe;  Fi.gol/e,trom 
Late  Gr.  kolphos;  Gr.  kolpos=(l)  the  bosom,  the 
lap,  (2)  a  bay,  a  creek ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  golfo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  An  abyss,  a  chasm,  an  immeasurable  depth. 
"  Many  a  £/»// profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog, 

Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old, 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  592. 

(3)  A  whirlpool,  an  eddy. 

"  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce 
As  waters  to  thesucking  of  a  gulf." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  That  which  swallows ;  the  gullet;  the  throat. 
"That with  many  a  lamb  hadglutted  his  gulf." 

Spenser,  Shepherds'  Calendar;  Sept. 


Gules. 
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(2)  Anything  insatiable. 

"A  gulf  of  ruin 
Swallowing  gold." 

Tennyson:  Sea  Dreams,  IS. 

(3)  A  wide  interval  or  difference,  as  in  nature, 
position,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geoff.:   An  inlet  of  salt  water,  larger  than  a 
creek,  and  more  landlocked  than  a  bay. 

"The  Venetian  admiral  withdrew  himself  farther  off 
from  the  island  Corfu,  into  the  yti'ij'  of  the  Adriatic."— 
Knolles:  History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Mining  :  A  largo  deposit  of  ore  in  a  lode. 
*;  Gul  f  of  the  dead  :  [RIVER  OF  DEATH.] 

gulf-indented,  a.  Having  the  line  of  coast 
broken  by  gulfs  or  bays. 

Gulf  Stream,  s. 

Hi/drol.,  Geog.)&c.:  One  of  the  leading  currents 
in  the  ocean.  "As  all  these  currents  are  so  continu- 
ous as  to  be  really  but  one  current  connected  at  the 
two  ends,  so  that  the  movement  of  one  part  is  the 
movement  of  all,  the  Gulf  Stream  cannot  strictly  be 
said  to  begin  anywhere.  It  is  due  to  the  reflux  of 
the  equatorial  current.  The  condensation  and 
superheating  of  the  last-named  current  takes  place 
mainly  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
whence  arises  the  name  Gulf  Stream.  Its  tempera- 
ture there  is  about  50'.  It  emerges  as  a  defined  hot 
current  through  the  Straits  of  Florida,  and  courses 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  coast  of  this  country,  so  affecting  the  Ber- 
mudas as  to  make  their  climate  semi-tropical. 
Between  these  islands  and  Halifax  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  about  sixty  miles  broad,  one  hundred  fathoms 
deep,  and  moves  at  the  rate  of  three  knots  an  hour. 
It  is  of  a  deep  blue  color,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
dull  green  of  the  Arctic  reflux.  The  Gulf  Stream 
moves  in  a  northeasterly  direction  toward  Europe. 
It  is  generally  believed  to  be  through  its  influence 
that  the  western  coast  of  the  European  continent  is 
so  much  milder  than  the  corresponding  latitudes  of 
America. 

"Our  beneficial  ameliorator,  the  Gulf-stream."—  Sir 
Wyville  Thomson;  Voyage  of  the  Challenger,  i.  121. 

gulf-weed,  s. 

1.  Bot.:  An  algal,  Sargassum  bacciferum,  floating 
in  the  Atlantic  within  an  area  of  more  than  250,000 
square  miles  between  20°  and  45"  N.  latitude,  and 
19°  and  47°  W.  longitude,  or  about  seven  times  the 
extent  of  France.    It  is  from  being  found  chiefly  in 
the  Gulf  Stream  tha  t  it  is  called  gulf-weed.    Colum- 
bus  encountered  the  gulf-weed    about   100   miles 
west  of  the  Azores,  and  on  seeing  it  feared  that 
his  ships  would  run  upon  a  shoal. 

"The  wandering-  islands  of  gulf-weed."—  Sir  C.  Wyville 
Thomson:  Voyage  of  the  Challenger,  i.  120. 

2.  GeoL:  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  believed  that  the 
position  of  the  gulf-weed  marked  where  an  ancient 
coast-line  of  the  Lusitanian  province  existed   on 
which  it  had  originally  grown.    Though  species  of 
Sargassum  have  occasionally  been  found  rooted  on 
particular  shores,  the  Sargassum  bacciferum  never 
has  been  so  found.    It  may  perhaps  be  an  abnormal 
variety  of  Sargassum  vulgare.    It  flourishes  in  its 
present  position,  propagating  itself  by  breakage, 
the  vessels  which  it  produces  not  being  organs  of 
fructification,  but  only  air  vesicles.    (S.  P.  Wood- 
ivard.) 

Gulf-weed  banks:    The  banks   where  gulf-weed 

grows.     [  GULF-WEED.] 

*gulf,  *gulph,  v.  t.  &  i.    [GULF,S.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  swallow  up  ;  to  engulf;  to  overwhelm  as  in 
a  whirlpool. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  flow  like  a  gulf. 

"And  deep  Charybdis  gnlphtng  in  and  out." 

Spenser.-   Virgil's  Gnat,  542. 

2.  To  swallow  up;  to  overwhelm;  to  drown. 

"  The  whirlpool's  gulfing  stream." 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ii.  24. 


gullet-saw 


gulf-tf,  *gulph-jf,  a.  [Eng.  gulf;  -.v.]  Full  of 
gulfs,  whirlpools,  and  eddies. 

"And  gulphy  Simoi's,  rolling  to  the  main." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad  xii.  21. 

giil  '-gul,  s.  A  cement  used  for  covering  the  bot- 
toms of  ships  to  prevent  the  boring  of  worms.  It  is 
manufactured  in  India,  and  is  made  from  a  mixt- 
ure of  pulverized  sea  shells  and  oil. 

gull  (1),  *gul  (1),  s.    [Corn,  gullan;  Welsh  gwy- 
lan;  Bret,  gwelan."} 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
\.  Literally: 
*(1)  An  unfledged  nestling. 

"That  ungentle  gull,  the  cttcfooo's  bird." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  v.  1. 


(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*'  Gulls  tire  found  in  great  plenty  in  every  place." — Gold- 
smith: llinl.  i.if  Aniui.  Xat..  pt.  iii.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  IB  easily  gulled  or  cheated ;  a  simple- 
ton, a  dupe. 

"  At  first  I  will  eipress  at  full, 
Who  is  a  true  and  perfect  gull  indeed." 

SlrJ.  Davis.-  Epi'j.  2. 

*(2)  One  who  has  been  cheated,  defrauded,  or 
stripped. 

"  For  I  do  fear 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull." 

Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  1. 

*(3)  A  cheat,  a  fraud,  a  trick. 

"  I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that  the  white-bearded 
fellow  speaks  it."—  Shakesp'.:  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
ii.  3, 

II.  ZoGlogy: 

1.  Sing.:  The  English  uame  of  Larus,  a  genus  of 
natatorial  birds.  They  are  widely  distributed  along 
the  shores  of  the  several  seas  and  oceans,  feeding 
voraciously  on  fish,  or  at  certain  times  going  some 
distance  inland  to  look   after   worms  in   plowed 
fields.    They  breed  on  rocky  headlands,  making  a 
rude  nest,  in  which  they  lay  from  two  to  four  eggs. 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  The    sub-family    Larince,   one   of   three  into 
which  the  family  Laridce  is  divided.    It  contains 
the  genus  Lestris  (Skua),  in  addition  to  the  gulls 
proper. 

(2)  The  family  Laridse.     It  comprehends  not  only 
the  gulls,  but  the  terns,  petrels,  &c. 

*gull  (2),  *gul  (2),  *gulle,  s.  [Lat.  pu/a=the 
throat.]  [GULLET. ]  A  gulf,  an  eddy,  a  whirlpool. 

gull  (l),v.  f.  [GtJLL  (!),«.]  To  cheat,  to  trick, 
to  deceive,  to  dupe,  to  take  in. 

"Be  gulled  no  longer,  for  you'll  find  it  true, 
They  have  no  more  religion,  faith — than  you." 

Dryden;  Prol.  to  Amboynct. 

*gull  (2),  v.  t.  [GULL  (2),  s.]  To  swallow  up  or 
in. 

*gull-age  (age  aslg),  s.  [Eng.  gull;  -age.'}  The 
act  of  duping  or  tricking ;  the  state  of  being  gulled. 

"•Had  you  no  quirk 
To  avoid  gull  age,  sir,  by  such  a  creature?" 

Ben  Jonson. 

*gttll  -catgh-er,  s.  [English  gull,  and  catcher.] 
One  who  gulls  or  catches  simple  or  silly  people;  a 
trickster ;  a  guller. 

"Here  comes  my  noble  gullcatcher." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

*gull-er,  s.  [Eng.  gull;  -er.]  A  trickster;  a  gull- 
catcher;  a  cheat. 

*guir-6r-jF,  s.    [Eng.  gull;  -ery.] 

1.  A  pond  or  place  for  breeding  or  keeping  gulls. 
"  Two  other  instances  of  such  inland  gulleries  exist  in. 

England."— E.  Trollope-.  Sleaford  (1872),  p.  58. 

2.  Cheating;  fraud;  trickery. 

"The  sweet  deception  and  gullery  of  their  own  cor. 
rupted  fancy."—//.  More:  Defence  of  Moral  Cabbala,  ch. 

giil'-let,  *gOl-et,  *gOl-ett,  s.  [Fr.  goulet,  dimin. 
of  O.  Fr.  gole,  goule  (Fr.  gueule),  from  Lat.  gula  = 
the  throat.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  throat;  the  passage  in  the  neck  through 
which  the  food  passes  into  the  stomach ;  the  esoph- 
agus. 

"  Out  of  the  harde  bones  knocken  they 
The  mary,  for  they  casten  nought  fiway, 
That  may  go  thurgh  the  gullet  soft  and  sote." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,477. 

2.  A  channel  for  water. 

"The  Euxine  sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  small  gullets, 
if  compared  with  the  ocean." — Heylyn:  Cos  nwg  rap  hie. 

3.  A  gore  in  a  shirt. 
II.  Technically; 

1.  Civ.  Eng.:  A  narrow  working  cutting  made  in 
the  formation    of   an  excavation,  and  used  as  a 
means  of  laying  down  a  pair  of  rails  to  bring  the 
dirt-cars  to  the  bank. 

2.  Harness:    The   lower   end   of   a    horse-collar, 
around   which    passes    the   choke-strap,    and   the 
breast-strap  which  supports  the  pole  of  a  carriage. 

3.  Saiys:  A  hollow  cut  away  in  front  of  each  saw- 
tooth, in  continuation  of  the  face,  on  alternate 
sides  of  the  blade.    Such  saws  are  known  as  gullet- 
saws  or  brier-tooth  saws.    The  gullet  is  adapted  to 
allow  the  saw  to  be  sharpened  by  a  round  or  half- 
round  file,  by  which  the  face  of  the  tooth  becomes 
concave  when  viewed  edgeways,  and  acquires  a  thin 
cutting  edge.    The  increased  curvilinear  space  also  ' 
allows  more  room  for  the  sawdust.    [GULLET-SAW.] 

gullet-saw,  s.  A  saw  having  a  hollow  cut-away 
in  front  of  each  tooth  in  continuation  of  the  face 
and  on  alternate  sides  of  the  blade.  Called  also  a 
brier-tooth  saw. 


1)611,    boy ;     pout,    J6wl ;    cat,     $  ell,     chorus,     c.  hin,    bench ;     go,    gem ;     thin,    this ;     sin,    as, ;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


gullet-tooth 

gullet-tooth,  s.   A  form  of  saw-tooth.   [GULLET- 
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gul  -let-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  gullet;  -ing.] 
Rail.  Eng. :  In  excavating  for  railroads,  a  system 
of  carrying  the  work  forward  in  a  series  of  steps 
upon  which  different  gangs  of  men  are  at  work  with 
pick,  shovel,  and  wheelbarrow,  assisted  by  tempo- 
rary lines  of  rail  and  dumping-wagons  if  the  work 
be  sufficiently  extensive.  Also  called  notching. 

gulleting-press,  s.  A  press  for  punching  or 
gulleting  saw-blades,  gumming  worn  saws,  or  par- 
ing down  or  retoothing  broken  saws.  The  punch  is 
socketed  in  the  end  of  a  plunger  whose  upper  por- 
tion is  a  double-threaded  screw  crowned  by  a  fly- 
handle. 

RUl  -lef ,  S.     [GULLY.] 

gul-U-t>n-My,  8.  [Eng.  gullible;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gullible ;  easy  credulity, 

gul  -11-ble,  a.  [Eng.  gull;  -able.]  That  may  or 
can  be  easily  gulled,  cheated,  or  duped;  very  cred- 
nlous. 

*gul -lied,  a.  [Eng.  gully;  -ed.~]  Full  of  or  con- 
taining gullies ;  channeled,  furrowed. 

*guir-Ish,  o.  £Eng.  gull;  -ish.]  Like  a  gull; 
foolish  ;  stupid ;  simple. 

"They  have  most  part  some  gullish  humor  or  other,  by 
which  they  are  led." — Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy; 
To  the  Reader. 

•gfiir-Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  Bullish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gullish ;  silliness,  stupid- 
ity, gullibility. 

gul  -If  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  extract.) 

"Fair  gullies,  which  are  little  hanlch-backed  demi- 
knives,  the  iron  tool  whereof  is  two  inches  long,  and  the 
wooden  handle  one  inch  thick  and  three  inches  in  length." 
— L'rquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ixvii. 

gul-ly  (2),*gul-ley,s.    [Fr.  goulet.]  [GULLET.] 

1.  A   channel  or  hollow  worn  in    the  earth   by 
water;  a  ditch,  a  dike,  a  gutter. 

"  Parts  of  the  Bhore  interrupted  by  small  valleys  and 
gullies." — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  The  tram-plates  or  rails  laid  for   the  use  of 
tram-wagons. 

*gUl  -If,  V.  t.  &  i.      [GULLET  (2),  S.] 

A.  Trans.:  'i'o   wear  away  or  into  a  hollow  or 
channel. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  run  with  noise. 

»gul -If-gut,  s.  [Eng.  gull  (2),  v.,  and  gut.]  A 
glutton,  a  gormandizer. 

gul  -l?-hole,  s.  [Eng.  gully  (2),  s.,  and  hole.'] 
The  hole  or  opening  through  which  gutters  and 
drains  empty  themselves  into  a  sewer. 

gu  -16,  «•     [Lat.  =  a  gormandizer,  an  epicure.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  plantigrade  carnivorous  mam- 
mals, family  Melidje  (Badgers).  Guloluscus  is  the 
glutton  (q.  y.) ,  called  also  the  wolverine.  There  are 
other  species,  Rome  zoologists  including  among 
them  also  the  Grison  (q.  v.). 

*gU-l5s'-l-tJ,  s.  [Latin  gulosus  =  gluttonous, 
from  gulo=a.  glutton.]  Gluttony,  voracity,  greedi- 
ness, ravenousness. 

"Erring  in  gulosity,  or  superfluity  of  meats." — Brotcne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

gulp,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dut.  gulpen= to  swallow  eagerly ; 
O.  Dut.  golpen,  gulpen=to  quaff,  from  gulp=a 
wave;  O.  Dan.  golpe=&  gulf;  Dan.  0ufpe=to  dis- 
gorge. ThusyuJp  is  only  a  variant  of  gulf  01  gulp  h.] 
[GULF.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  swallow  eagerly  or  in  large  draughts. 

"  He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down." 

Coteper:  Conversation,  840. 

2.  To  inhale  eagerly. 

"  Then  thy  spruce  citizen,  washed  artisan, 
And  snug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  air." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  69. 

*II.  Fig.:  To  swallow,  to  believe,  to  take  in 
oagerly. 

"Such  jokes  as  these  the  old  man  not  only  took  in  good 
part,  but  glibly  gulped  down  the  whole  narrative." — 
Fielding:  Voyage  to  Lisbon,  July  24,  1754. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  swallow. 
"See  them  puff  off  the  froth  and  gulp  amain. 
While  with  dry  tongue  I  lick  my  lips  in  vain." 

(/ay:  Trivia,  ii.  191. 

IT  To  gulp  up:  To  disgorge;  to  eject  from  the 
stomach.  ft 

gulp, «.    [GULP,  c.] 

1.  The  act  of    swallowing  eagerly  or    in  large 

2.  A  large  mouthful ;  as  much  as  can  be  swallowed 
at  once. 

"As  oft  as  he  can  catch  a  gulp  of  air, 
And  peep  above  the  seas,  he  names  the  fair." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  x. 

3.  The  act  of  disgorging. 
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gul-rav-age  (ageaslg),s.    [GILEATAGE.] 

gu-lun  -cha,  ga-lun  -cha,  «.  [Some  Indian 
languages.] 

Pharm.:  An  Indian  febrifuge  prepared,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Wright,  from  the  bruised  stems  of  Tinos- 
pora  verrucosa,  and  T.  cordifolia,  menispermaceous 
plants. 

*gu  -If,  a.  [Eng.  gule(s) ;  -y.]  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  gules ;  red  in  color. 

"The  horrid  standard  of  those  fatal  guly  dragons." — 
Milton:  Reform  in  Eitylaml,  bk.  ii. 


gum-wood 

Gum-arabic  tree : 

Bot.:  (1)  Acac ia  arabica,  (2)  A.  vcrek. 

Red  gum-arabic  tree: 

Bot. :  Acacia  adansonii. 

gum-butea,  s. 
Bot.,  Che 


<taumen  =  the  palate.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  soft  covering  of  the  dental  arches. 
The  gums  consist  of  a  dense  connective  tissue,  cov- 
ered by  a  scaly  and  stratified  epithelium. 

"I  find  upon  inquiry,  that  the  person  whose  tooth  had 
been  placed  in  my  gums,  was  laboring  under  a  complica- 
tion of  the  filthiest  of  diseases,  and  that  the  tooth  inocu- 
lated them  all  on  me." — Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  58. 

*2.  Fig. :  Chatter,  talk. 

"  There's  no  occasion  to  bowss  out  so  much  unnecessary 
gum." — Smollett:  Peregrine  Pickle,  ch.  xiv. 

gum-boil,  s.  A  boil  or  small  abcess  on  the 
gums. 

gum-rash, «.  A  rash  or  papular  eruption  fre- 
quent in  children ;  red  gums. 

gum  (2),  *gomme  (2),*gumme,  s.  [Fr.  gomme, 
from  Lat.  gumnii;  Gr.  fcommt=gum ;  Sp.  goma; 
Port.  &  Ital.  gomma.] 

1.  Bot.:  Gum  is  a  vegetable  secretion,  sometimes 
occurring  in  intercellular  spaces,  formed  by  the 
separation  of  the  walls  of  cells.  It  is  viscid,  but  not 
oily. 

2.  Chem. :  The  most  typical  kind  of  gum  is  Gum- 
arabic,  which  is  the  exudation  from  the  stems  of 
several  species  of    acacia  growing  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia.    [GUM-AKABIC.] 

"  Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

3.  Pharm.:  Gum  is  used  as  a  demulcent  to  allay 
the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  also  for 
suspending  heavy  powders,  as  nitrate  of  bismuth, 
when  they  are  given  in  a  liquid. 

4.  The  same  as  GUMMING  (a.  T.). 

IT  (1)  Chewing-gum:  Gum  from  the  spruce  tree 
is  extensively  used  as  a  confection,  and  is  commonly 
called  chewing-gum.  The  term  chewing  gum  is  also 
applied  to  other  kinds  of  gum  prepared  and  sold  as 
a  confection. 

(2)  Doctor's  gum  is  said  to  be  furnished  by  Rhus 
metopium,  a  Jamaica  plant,  to  which,  as  well  as  to 
some  other  plants,  Hog  gum  has  been  attributed. 
Other  compounds,  in  which  gum  is  the  last  word, 
will  be  found  scattered  through  the  book. 

gum-animal,  8. 

ZoOl.:  A  name  formed  from  "the  animal  of  the 
gum,"  a  rendering  of  the  term  applied  by  the  Moors 
to  Galago  senegalensis,  a  lemur  said  to  feed  on  gum 
in  three  forests  consisting  of  the  trees  producing 
gum-senegal  in  the  Sahara.  (Griffith's  Cuvier.) 

gum-animl,  8. 

Bot.,  Comm.,  dtc.:  A  gum  called  in  India  copal, 
which  is  derived  from  a  tree,  Valeria  indica.  Itis 
obtained  by  cutting  a  notch  in  the  tree  sloping 
inward  and  downward ;  the  resin  collects  at  the 
wound,  and  soon  hardens.  It  is  called  in  the  south 
of  India  Piney  Dammara.  It  is  an  excellent  varnish. 
On  the  Malabar  coast  it  is  made  into  candles. 
(  Wright  &c.) 

gum-arabic,  s. 

1.  Bot.  <£  Comm. :  A  gum  obtained  from  the  Acacia 
arabica,  which  grows  abundantly  in  India  and 
Arabia.  [  ACACIA/)  It  is  yielded  also  by  A.  speciosa 
in  India.  A.  nilotica  and  A.  seyal  in  Arabia,  A.  tor- 
tilis  and  A.  ehrenbergiana  in  tropical  Africa,  A. 
mollissima  and  afflni*  supply  a  similar  gum  in 
Australia.  Gum-arabic  can  be  obtained  also  from 
Vachellia  farnesiana  of  India,  a  small  tree  closely 
allied  to  the  true  acacias;  a  gum  akin  to  it  is 
derived  from  Terminalia  belerica,  a  Myrobalan. 

2.  Chem.:  Gum-arabicoccursintransparentwhite 
tears,  which  are  often  colored  yellow  or  brown  by 
impurities;  it  cracks  on  exposure  to  the  air  on  the 
surface;  it  is  brittle,  inodorous,  and  has  a  bland, 
mucilaginous  taste.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and  the 
solution  gives  a  precipitate  of  arabin  on  the  addi- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid.  Gum-arabic  contains 
about  70  per  cent,  of  arabin,  2C«H]i,O.i-|-H2O,  and  17 
per  cent,  of  water;  the  rest  consists  of  potash  and 
lime,  which  werocombined  with  the  arabin.  Gum 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  it  is  converted  into  mucic,  saccharic,  and 
oxalic  acids.  Gum  can  be  distinguished  from 
dextrin  by  containing  no  dextrose,  and  by  giving  a 
milky  precipitate  with  oxalic  acid.  Gum  gives 
precipitate  with  soluble  salts  of  lead,  copper,  &c. 
The  specific  gravity  of  gum  is  1'35.  Ferric  chloride 
precipitates  gum  and  not  dextrin. 
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India  use  it  in  precipitating  their  indigo  and  in 
tanning.    (Lindley.) 


gum-dragon,  s. 
Bot.,  Comm.,  <tc. :   A  gum  derived  from  Pterocar- 
pus  draco,  a  papilionaceous  plant. 

gum-elastic,  s.    Caoutchouc ;  india-rubber. 

gum-elemi,  8. 

Bot,,  Chem.,  &  Comm.:  A  gum  said  to  be  yielded 
by  Amyrut^plumieri  and  A.  hejcandra. 

IT  American  gum-elemi:  A  gum  derived  in  part 
from  Idea  icicariba. 

gum-Juniper,  a. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  Comm.,  dkc,:  The  resin  of  Callitrig 
quadrivalvis,  a  native  of  Barbary.  The  same  as 
GUM-SANDARACH  (q.  v.).  Once  it  was  believed  to 
come  from  the  juniper,  whence  its  name. 

gum-kino, «. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  Comm.,  die.:  The  name  given  to  vari- 
ous resins;  that  of  the  East  Indies  is  derived  from 
Pterocarpus  marsupium;  that  of  Australia  from 
Eucalyptus  resinifera. 

gum-lac,  8. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  Comm.,  <£c.  : 

1.  The  juice  of  Ficus  indica,  benghalensis,  and 
tsjela,  when  it  runs  from  wounds  made  by  parasitic 
cocci. 

2.  The  juice  of  Aleurites  laccifera,  a  Ceylonese 
treeJbelonging  to  the  Euphorbiace«p. 

3.  The  juice  of  Erythrina  monosperma,  a  papili- 
onaceous tree. 

gum-passages,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Sap  receptacles  extending  to  a  greater 
length  through  the  parenchyma  of  plants  than 
glands  do,  and  designed  for  the  passage  of  gum. 
They  exist  in  Cactacew,  Cycadaceae,  Amygdalacea?, 
&c. 

gum-pot,  s.  A  copper  boiler  used  by  varnish- 
makers  lor  melting  the  gum  and  mixing  the  ingre- 
dients. 

gum-resins,  s.  pi. :  A  name  given  to  resins  which 
are  partly  soluble  in  water,  the  remainder  being- 
soluble  in  alcohol. 


pounce  (q.  v.). 

gum-senegal,  8. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  Comm.,  <£c. :  A  gum  obtained  in  the 
west  of  Africa  from  the  Acacia  verek  and  A.  adan- 
sonii. 

gum-Shoes,  s.  pi.  Rubbers ;  india-rubber  over- 
shoes. 

gum-succory,  s. 

1.  Comm.:  The  gum  of  Chondrilla  juncea. 

2.  Bot. :  That  plant  itself;  it  is  a  composite  one. 

gum-tragacanth,  8. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  Comm.,  dtc. :  A  gum  produced  at 
Sierra  Leone  by  Sterculia  tragacantha.  One  akin 
to  it  is  yielded  by  S.  urens  of  Coromandel. 

gum-trees,  s.  pi. 
Botany : 

1.  The  several  species  of  the  myrtaceous  genus, 
Eucalyptus  (q.  v.).    Some  of  them  are  giant  trees, 
others  of  more  moderate  size;  their  native  country 
is  Australia.    Some  are  called  Stringy-bark  Gum- 
trees. 

2.  Xanthorrhaea,  a  genus  of  Lihaceae. 

r  The  Black,  called  also  the  Yellow,  Gum-tree,  is 
ffyssa  villona ;  the  Blue,  Eucalyptus  globulus ;  and 
the  Red  or  White  Gum-tree  is  E.  resinifera. 

gum-water,  8.    A  distillation  from  gum. 
gum-wood,  s. 

Bot.  A  Comm. :  The  wood  of  various  gum  trees 
(Eucalypti). 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     dire,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ze,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


gum 

giim  (3) ,  s.    [  Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  shaping  saw-teeth.      [S.\w- 
(irwMKR.  I 

2.  A  hive  made  of  a  section  of  a  hollow  log ;  a  bee- 
gum. 

3.  A  hollow  log  inserted  vertically  into  the  ground 
as  a  curb  for  a  spring. 

gum  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.    [GUM(2),s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cover  or  smear  with  gum;   to  stiffen  with 
gum. 

"Or  bleaching  their  hands  at  midnight,  gumming,  and 
bridling  their  beards,  or  making  their  waist  small." — 
Ben  Jonson:  Discoveries. 

2.  To  fasten  or  seal  with  or  as  with  gum. 

^"The  eyelids  are  apt  to  be  gummed  together  with  a 
viscous  humor." — H'/sewan:  Surgery. 

fB.  Intrans.:  To  exude  or  form  gum. 
giim  (2),  v.  t.  [GUM  (3), «.]  To  deepen  and  enlarge 
as  the  teeth  of  worn  saws. 

gum  -bel-lte  (u  as  Ger.  U),  s.  [Named  by  von 
Kobell  after  von  Giimbel.] 

Mm. :  Essentially  a  hydra  ted  silicate  of  alumina 
and  iron,  the  composition  approaching  that  of 

!>inito.  It  is  found  in  greenish-white,  short,  fibrous 
ayers  in  clay-slate,  at  Nordhalbeu.  in  Bavaria.  (T. 
Davits,  F.  O.  S.) 

gum  -bo,  s.    [GOBBO.] 

gumbo-musque,  ».    The  name  given  in  the  West 
Indies  to  the  seeds  of  Abelmoschus  esculentus.    Re- 
duced to  powder  and  steeped  in  rum,  they  are  con- 
sidered to  bo  a  powerful  remedy  for  snake  bites, 
gum  -lie,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.)    Muddy. 
"  O  ye  wha  leave  the  springs  of  Calvin, 
For  fjumlie  dubs  of  your  ain  delvin!" 
Burns:  A  Dedication  To  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq. 

gum  -m$  (pi.  gum  -ma-tal,  s.  [Lat.  gummi= 
gum,  whicli  the  tumor  resembles  in  its  contents.! 
[GUM  (2)  ,s.  ] 

Pathol. :  A  muscular  node  or  tumor,  often  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  tertiary  symptoms  of  syphilitic 
poisoning.  It  ends  by  softening  and  ulcerating. 

gummed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GUM,  «.] 

1.  Lit. :  Smeared,  daubed,  or  fastened  witli  gum. 

*2.  Fig.:  Stiff,  starched. 

"  We  hate  the  stiff  and  gummed  deportment  of  the  Ital- 
ian."— Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  546. 

gum'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  gum  (3),  s. ;  -er.]  A  tool  or 
machine  for  deepening  and  enlarging  the  inter- 
dental spaces  of  worn  saws.  [SAW-GUMMER,  GUL- 

LETING-PRESS.] 

gum -mlc,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.,  gum;   -ic.]    Derived 
from  or  pertaining  to  gum. 
gummic-acid,  s. 
Chem.:  [AEABIN.] 

*gum-mlf  -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  gummi=gnm ;  fero 
=to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bearing  or  producing  gum. 

gum   mi  uess,  s,    [Eng.  gummy ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gummy;  viscosity. 

2.  An  accumulation  of  gummy  matter. 

"  The  tendons  are  involved  with  a  great  gumminess  and 
collection  of  matter." — U'iseman:  Surgery,  bk.  viii. 

gum  -mlng,  pr.  par.,  a,  &  s.    [GtTM,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Onl.  Lang.:  The  act  of  smearing  or  fastening 
with  gum. 

2.  Hort.:  A  disease  in  trees  bearing  stone-fruit, 
characterized  by  a  morbid  exudation  of  gum,  and! 
arising  from  exposure  to  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  or 
sudden  alteration  of  temperature.    It  is  generally 
fatal  to  the  tree. 

3.  Lithon. :  The  treatment  of  a  lithographic  stone 
with  a  solution  of  gum-arabic,  after,  or  simultane- 
ously with,  the  etching  process,  whereby  the  clean 
parts  of  the  stone  devoid  of  work  are  protected 
from  receiving  fatty  matter,  and  thus  reject  the 
greasy  ink  when  the  roller  passes  over  the  stone. 
The  clean  surface  of  the  stone  is  damped  after  each 
impression,  but,  unless  the  gumming  process  were 
previously  performed,  it  would  not  permanently 
resist  the  ink. 

gum  '-mite,  s.  [Ger.  gummit,  from  Ijat.gummi; 
Gr.  fcomnii=gum,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).  So 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  gum.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  An  amorphous  mineral  of  greasy  luster,  red- 
dish or  brownish  color,  and  yellow  streak.    Hard- 
ness, 2'5-3 ;  specific  gravity,  3'9^4'2.    Composition : 
sosquioxide  of  uranium,  72'0 ;  lime,  6 ;  silica,  4'26 ; 
phosphoric  acid,  2'30;  water,  14'75,  &c.    Is  found  in 

axony.    (Dana,  &c.) 

2.  Halloysite  (q.  v.).    (Breithaupt.1 
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*gum-m6s'-i-ty;,  s.  [Lat.  <rHmmosHS=gummy; 
0um»ti  =  Kum.]  The  nature  of  gum,  gummiuess;  a 
viscous  or  gummy  quality  or  nature. 

*gum'-mous,  a.  [Lat.  fiuminosus,  from  fntnntii  — 
gum.]  Of  the  nature  or  quality  of  gum  ;  gummy. 

'•  Resinous  or  mmMotii  bodies  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
wine."—  Boyle:  Works,  iv.  387. 

giim  -m?,  *gum-mie,  a.     [Eng.  gum;  -y.] 

1.  Consisting  of  gum  ;  of  tho  nature  or  quality  of 
gum ;  viscous,  adhesive. 

"Of  this  ffttmmie  and  glutinous  substance  they  frame 
also  their  dores  and  entries  which  are  wide  and  large."— 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  li.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Covered  with  or  bearing  gum  or  viscous  mat- 
ter ;  productive  of  gum. 

"Liphtning,  whose  thwart  flame  driven  down, 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  lir  and  pine." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  1,076. 

3.  Closed  or  held  together  by  gum  or  other  vis- 
cous matter. 

"  [He]  rubs  his  gummy  eyes,  and  scrubs  his  pate." 

Druden:  Persius,  sat.  iii. 

gfimp,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Sw.  &  Dan.  gump; 
Icel.  ouHipr=the  buttocks.]  A  foolish  fellow,  a 
stupid,  a  dolt. 

gurnp   tion.  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  . 

1.  Shrewdness,   cleverness,    intelligence.     (Collo- 
quial.)   (Lytton:  My  Novel,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii.) 

2.  A  term  in  painting  for  the  art  of  preparing  col- 
ors.   Also  applied  to  a  nostrum  much  in  request  by 
painters  in  search  of  the  supposed  "lost  medium 
of  the  old  masters,  and  to  which  they  ascribe  their 
unapproachable  excellence.    The  formula  for  pre- 
paring this  medium  gives  a  mixture  of  drying  lin- 
seed oil  and  mastic  varnish  which  gelatinizes;  or 
simple  linseed  oil  and  sugar  of  lead. 

gun,  *gorme,  *gunne,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful 
origin,  bkeat  refers  it  to  Wei.  gwn=a  bowl,  a  gun ; 
Ir.  &  Gael,  gunna.]  A  weapon  having  a  barrel 
adapted  to  receive  and  discharge  a  missile,  which  is 
projected  by  a  charge  of  powder,  gun-cotton,  or  air, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  term  is  applied  to  all  sizes 
of  weapon  from  the  hand  gun,  or  pistol,  to  the  larg- 
estcannon.  The  several  general  classes  are : 

Pistol:  A  gun  small  enough  to  be  held  in  one  hand, 
aimed  and  fired.  Of  this  type  there  are  many  vari- 
eties, such  as  single  and  double  barreled  and  re- 
volver. The  revolver  is  the  modern  pistol,  it  con- 
sists of  a  tube,  or  barrel,  and  a  revolving  chamber 
which  carries  the  loaded  cartridges,  together  with 
the  firing  mechanism  and  handle.  In  firing,  the 
loaded  chamber  automatically  revolves,  bringing 
the  loaded  cartridges  alternately  opposite  the  bar- 
rel and  firing  mechanism. 

The  next  step  in  the  scale  embraces  such  weapons 
as  are  fired  from  the  shoulder,  the  stock  being  so 
formed  as  to  rest  against  the  shoulder  when  brought 
into  aiming  and  firing  position.  In  this  class  are 
placed  the  various  sporting  or  hunting  weapons  as 
well  as  the  magazine  rifles  used  by  troops  in  war. 
The  modern  magazine  gun  has  a  much  smaller  bore 
than  the  old  musket,  and  is  also  shorter  in  the  bar- 
rel, yet  its  carrying  power  is  much  greater.  This  is 
owing  to  the  improvements  made  in  explosives  in 
recent  years,  as  well  as  to  the  rifling,  or  grooving,  of 
the  barrel. 

The  rifling  consists  of  a  number  of  spiral  grooves 
cut  inside  of  the  gun  barrel,  beginning  at  the  back 
end  straight,  but  gradually  running  into  an  increas- 
ing twist  or  spiral.  This  imparts  to  the  ball  a  rapid 
spinning,  orrotary,  motion,  which  prevents  its  turn- 
ing over  and  over  endwise,  a_nd  not  only  increases 
the  accuracy  with  which  it  will  follow  the  aim,  but 
at  the  same  time  presents  less  surface  for  atmos- 
pheric resistance. 

Of  the  larger  class,  usually  called  cannon,  there 
are  a  great  many  varieties,  among  which  may  be 
named  the  "field  piece,"  a  light  rifled  cannon 
mounted  upon  wheels  and  arranged  to  be  drawn  by 
horses.  These  guns  are  rarely  larger  than  3  inches 
in  the  bore,  and  are  intended  for  rapid  movements. 
The  howitzer,  a  short  gun  of  comparatively  large 
bore,  also  the  mortar,  and  employed  mainly  in 
siege  work.  The  siege  gun  is  a  heavy  rifled  cannon 
mounted  upon  wheels  to  admit  of  its  being  trans- 
ported across  country  by  horses. 

The  guns  used  in  fortifications  for  coast  defense 
are  very  large  rifled  "  pieces,"  the  largest  yet  made 
being  16'/i  inches  bore  and  about  55  feet  long,  its 
weight  being  nearly  120  tons  for  the  gun  alone,  the 
weight  of  its  "  mount,"  or  carriage,  being  in  addi- 
tion to  this.  The  projectile,  or  shell, fired  from  this 
gnn  weighs  1.800  Ibs.,  and  the  powder  used  for  one 
charge  900  Ibs.  The  range  is  about  fifteen  miles. 
Those  extremely  large  guns  have  not  proved  very 
successful  in  service ;  their  cost  is  enormous,  and 
their  life  is  limited  to  comparatively  few  rounds,  or 
shotsj  consequently  their  manufacture  has  been 
practically  stopped. 

The  United  States  Army  and  Navy  Departments 
have  adopted  the  13-inch  bore  as  their  largest  gun, 
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both  for  coast  defense  and  for  mounting  in  the  tur- 
t'>i><it  th<-  lir;ivirst  battleship.  This  gun  weighs 
6(1' 2  tons,  length  40  feet,  greatest  diameter  4  feet 
11  inches,  total  length  of  bore  37  feetlO>4  inches, 
twist  of  rifling  0  to  one  turn  in  25  calibers,  number 
of  grooves  52,  weight  of  charge  550  Ibs.  brown 
prismatic  powder,  weight  of  projectile  1,100  Ibs., 
chamber  pressure  15  tons,  muzzle  velocity  2, 100  feet 
per  second,  muzzle  energy 33,627  foottous,  thickness- 
of  steel  which  shell  will  penetrate  at  the  muzzle- 
26'66  inches,  thickness  of  steel  which  shell  will  per- 
forate at  1,500  yards  2!'42  inches,  range  at  40'  ele- 
vation, 10 miles.  The  cost  of  the  IB-inch  gun  is  less 
than  half  that  of  the  16-inch,  and  it  can  be  tired  at 
least  four  times  oftener.  The  other  guns  of  this 
type  are  the  12-inch,  10-inch,  8-inch,  and  6-inch. 

The  next  class  embraces  the  rapid-fire  and  ma- 
chine-guns. The  former  are  made  in  sizes  from5-iuch 
down  to  1-inch.  They  are  much  longer  in  propor- 
tion to  bore  than  the  heavy  guns  above  mentioned. 

All  of  the  above  guns  are  made  in  sections,  of 
steel,  and  consist  of  a  central  tube,  over  which  are 
shrunk  bands  of  steel,  until  the  desired  size,  shape, 
and  strength  are  attained.  Guns  above  8-inch  are 
mounted  in  saddles.  The  machine-gun  hae  been 
developed  of  late  years  to  a  remarkable  degree  of 
perfection,  some  types  having  been  handled  in 
service  up  to  800  shots  per  minute,  and  on  test  to 
even  greater  speed.  All  of  these  modern  guns  are 
loaded  at  the  breech,  or  rear  end,  the  ball  or  shell 
going  in  first,  followed  by  the  powder.  The  breech 
is  then  closed  by  a  plug,  which  is  screwed  in  by 
proper  machinery. 

IT  1.  Great  mm : 

(1)  Lit.:  A  large  piece  of  ordnance;  a  cannon. 

(2)  Fig. :   A  person  distinguished  or  eminent  in 
auy  branch,  as  in  speaking,  science,  Ac. 

2.  To  blow  great  guns :  To  blow  very  strongly;  to 
blow  a  gale. 

gnn-barrel,  s.  The  barrel  or  tube  of  a  gun. 
Gun-barrels  are  known  as  stub,  stub-twist,  wire- 
twist,  Damascus-twist,  stub-Damascus. 

Gun-barrel  drain:  A  cylindrical  drain  of  small 
diameter. 

gun-battery,  s. 

1.  Fortification:  The  emplacement  of  two  or  more 
pieces  of  artillery,  destined  to  act  on  the  offensive 
or  defensive.  It  may  be:  En  echarpe ;  having  a  line 
of  fire  oblique  with  the  object.  En  revers;  playing 
upon  the  rea_r  of  the  enemy.  Cross-fire ;  several 
batteries  having  a  converging  fire  upon  an  object. 
Casemate ;  when 
protected  by  a 
bom  b-p  roof 
chamber,  andfir- 
ing  from  embras- 
ures. Barbette; 
firing  over  a 
parapet.  Rico- 
chet (smooth 
bores  only); 
when  the  balls, 
with  a  low 
charge,  traverse 
the  inner  face 
of  the  enemy's 
work,  and  re- 
bound and  roll 
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along  the  same. 
Mountain  ;  light 
pieces  adapted 
to  be  dismounted  and,  with  their  dislocated  car- 
riages, carried  on  mules.  Some  of  those  have  been 
made  in  two  pieces,  which  unscrew  for  ease  in 
transport. 

2.  Field-artillery:  The  tactical  unit  of  field-artil- 
lery, consisting  of  six  or  eight  lield-guns  under  one 
command,  together  writh  the  officers,  men,  horses, 
wagons,  and  stores.  [BATTERY.] 

gun-carriage,  s.  The  apparatus  upon  which  a 
cannon  is  mounted  for  service.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  adapted  for  the  transportation  of  the  piece. 
Land  gun-carriages  comprise  field,  siege,  casemate,, 
and  barbette  carriages.  The  two  former  are 
adapted  for  the  transportation  as  well  as  service 
of  the  piece,  while  the  latter  are  intended  to  be 
kept  in  one  position  in  a  fortification. 

gun-cotton,  s. 

Chemistry:  Pyroxylin.  Trinitro-celluloso,  CoH; 
(NOo)3Or,  more  probably  a  nitric  ether  of  cellulose, 
Ci2H14(ONO2)fiO4,  as  by  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  as  hydric  potassium  sulphide,  KHS,  and 
iron  and  acetic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  cellulose. 
Boiled  with  ferrous  sulphate  and  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  gives  off  all  its  nitrogen  as 
N2O2.  Gun-cotton  was  discovered  by  Schonbein  in 
1845.  It  is  prepared  by  drying  cotton-wool  at  100% 


gravity  1'85,  the  mixture  being  cooled  to  10'.  It  is 
then  washed  with  water,  and,  if  required  pure, 
again  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  alcohol  and  three 
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-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  b?l,     del 
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parts  ether  to  remove  the  lower  nitrates.  [CoL- 
LODiox.l  Gtm-cotton  finely  divided  explodes  be- 
soda.  Compressed  gun-cotton  burns  like  tinder, 
tw.-en  160°-170°.  It  keeps  best  if  it  is  washed  with 
but  is  exploded  by  mercuric  fulminate. 

gun-deck,  s. 

Naut.:  That  deck  of  a  ship  of  war  which  carries 
the  bulk  of  her  armament. 

gun-fire,  s. 

Mil. :  The  hour  at  which  the  morning  or  evening 
gun  is  fired. 

*gun-flint.  s.  Apiece  of  flint  fixed  in  the  lock  of 
a  musket  to  fire  the  charge,  before  the  introduction 
of  percussion  caps. 

"Those  things  we  brought  away,  leaving  in  the  room  of 
them  medals,  gun-flints,  a  few  nails,  and  nn  old  empty 
barrel  with  the  iron  hoops  on  it."— Coot.-  Second  Voyage, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

gun-harpoon,  s.  A.  harpoon  fired  from  a  gun, 
used  mounted  in  a  crutch  on  the  gunwale  of  a 
whaleboat.  It  is  made  of  steel,  and  has  a  chain  or 
long  shackle  attached  to  it,  to  which  the  whale-line 
is  fastened.  Some  gun-harpoons  carry  a  grenade  or 
flask  of  poison. 

gun-lock,  s.  The  lock  of  a  gun ;  the  combination 
of  parts  by  which  the  propulsive  charge  is  caused 
to  ignite. 

Gun-lock  hammer:  The  cock  or  striker  of  a  fire- 
arm lock. 

gun-metal,  s,  A  bronze  from  which  cannon  were 
formerly  cast.  Ordinarily  nine  parts  copper  and 
one  tin.  Other  metals  have  been  sometimes  added 
to  or  substituted  for  tin,  copper  still  remaining  the 
basis  of  the  alloy. 

gun-pendulum,  s. 

1.  [BALLISTIC-PENDULUM.] 

2.  [EPBOUVETTE.] 

gun-port,  s.  A  port  or  hole  in  the  side  of  a  ship 
for  a  gun. 

gun-searcher,  s.  An  instrument  with  one  or 
more  projecting  prongs  to  ascertain  whether  the 
bore  of  a  gun  be  honeycombed. 

gun-stock,  s.  The  part  of  a  gun  to  which  the 
barrel  and  lock  are  fastened.  It  is  usually  of  wal- 
nut; in  Europe  the  Juylans  regia,  in  America  the 
Juglans  nigra. 

gun-tackle,  i. 

Naut. :  The  ropes  and  pulleys  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  ports,  and  to  the  gun-carriage  (for  light 
or  smooth-bore  guns),  by  which  the  gun  is  run  out. 
It  consists  of  two  single  blocks,  one  movable  and 
the  other  fixed,  the  standing  end  of  the  fall  being 
secured  to  the  movable  block. 

*gun,  v.  i.  [GUN,  «.]  To  shoot  with  a  gun ;  to  go 
fowling. 

"There  is  less  danger  in't  than  gunning,  Sanchio." 
Beaum.  dtFlel..  Rule  a  Wife,  i.  2. 

gu  -na, 8.    [Sansc.,=quality.] 

PhiloL:  A  term  used,  especially  in  Sanscrit  gram- 
mar, to  denote  the  changing  of  t  and  i  to  e,  u  and  u 
to  6.  ri  and  rl  to  or,  by  compounding  them  with  the 
prefix  <!:  thusd  +  i,  or  i=e,  d  +  u,  or  u—o,  &c. 

*gu  nar-chjf,  s.    [GYNABCHY.] 
gu   nate,  v.  t.    [GUNA.] 

Philoh:  To  change  by  the  process  known  asguua- 
tion ;  to  subject  to  the  change  of  guna  (q.  v.). 

gu-na  -tion,  a.   [GUNA.] 

Philol.:  The  process  of  gunating;  the  state  of 
being  gunated. 

gun  -boat,  ».  [Eng.  gun,  and  boat.]  A  small 
vessel  of  war,  of  light  draught  of  water,  carrying 
from  one  to  four  guns. 

gun  -da, s.  [Hind. ,  =  fonr  of  anything;  a  knotted 
String  tied  round  a  child's  neck  as  a  charm.]  Four. 
Used  by  the  poorer  natives  of  Madras,  &c.,  espe- 
cially for  four  cowries.  They  are  accustomed,  in 
making  their  humble  purchases,  to  place  out  their 
cowries  in  fours,  or  at  least  to  estimate  them  in 
fours.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

"Five,  nine,  or  twenty-one  kowries,  or  as  many  gundtu 
of.  them." — Herklots  &  Jaffur  Shurreef:  Mussulmans  of 
India,  p.  274. 

*gun  -dS-let,  s.    [GONDOLET.] 
gun  j ah,  s.    [GANJAH.] 

gunje,  ganj,  «.  [Bengali.]  A  granary,  a  depot 
chiefly  of  grain  for  sale;  a  commercial  depot  in 
leneral;  a  wholesale  market  hold  on  a  particular 
lay.  (Anglo-Indian.)  (Glossary  to  Mill:  Hist. 
Brit.  India.) 

IT  Gunje  enters  as  a  compound  into  the  Indian 
names  of  places,  as  Raueegioy'e  or  Raaiganj. 

*gun'-nage  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  gun;  •age.'] 
The  armament  of  a  ship  of  war. 

gun -nel  (1),».    [GUNWALE.] 
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_  -ner,  *gun  nare,  s.    [  Low  Lat.  gunnarius.] 
[Gux,s. ;  GUXSTER.] 

I.  Ord.Lanii.:  A  person  wlu>  works  or  is  skilled 
in  the  working  of  a  gun ;  a  cannoneer. 

"  Ninion  Saunders,  master  to  the  sayd  Gilbert  Pot,  and 
John  Owen,  u  gunmaker.  both  gunners  of  the  Tower." — 
Stoic:  Edward  VI.  (an.  1553). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.:   An   artillery    soldier   employed   in   the 
working  of  a  gun. 

2.  .VKI-.  :  A  warrant-officer  who  has  charge  of  the 
ordnance-stores  an<l  ammunition  on  board  ship,  and 
acts  as  assistant  to  the  gunnery  officer. 

gunner's-calipers,  s.  pi.  An  instrument  made 
of  sheet-brass  with  steel  points,  and  shaped  like  a 
pair  of  bow-legged  compasses.  The  graduations 
show  the  diameters  of  shot  and  shell,  the  calibers 
of  guns,  linear  inches,  degrees  of  the  circle,  &c. 

gunner's-level,  s.  [GUXXEE'S-PEBPENDICILAR.] 

*gunner's-perpendlcular,  s.  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  highest  points  at  the  breach 
and  muzzle  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  when  on  uneven 
ground,  in  order  to  determine  the  true  lino  of  sight. 
[GUNNER'S-LEVEL.] 

•gunner's-guadrant,  s.  The  gunner's  quadrant 
is  a  graduated^  arc  of  90%  or  rather  more,  made  of 
brass  or  wood,  and  having  an  arm  attached,  which 
is  passed  into  the  bore  of  the  gun  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  elevation.  The  wooden  level  has 
a  leaden  bullet  suspended  by  a  string,  which  indi- 
cates the  perpendicular,  the  deviation  from  which 
is  measured  on  the  arc.  The  metallic  quadrant  is 
of  more  elaborate  construction,  and  has  a  spirit- 
level  attached.  [GDNNEE'S-PEBPENDICULAB.] 

gun'-n§r-a,  s.  [Named  after  Ernest  Gunner, 
bishop  of  Drontheim  in  Norway,  and  a  botanist.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Araliaceee  (Ivy worts).  Gunnera 
scabra  or  Panke,  which  resembles  a  giant  rhubarb, 
was  found  by  Mr.  Darwin  on  the  sandstone  cliffs  of 
Chiloe.  Its  roots  are  used  by  tanners,  and  are 
astringent ;  its  fleshy  leaf-stalks  are  eatable.  The 
fruit  of  G.  macrocephala  is  commonly  used  in  Java 
as  a  stimulant. 

*giin -nSr-ess,  «.  [Eng.  gunner;  -ess.]  A  female 
gunner. 

"Brown-locked  Demoiselle  Keroigne,  with  pike  and 
helmet,  sits  there  as  gunneress." — Carli/le:  French  Revo- 
lution, pt.  i.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  v. 

gun -nSr-y1,  s.  [Eng.  gunner:  -y.]  That  branch 
of  science  which  deals  with  the  construction  of 
guns,  the  mode  of  firing  them  under  various  cir- 
cumstances, the  quality  of  the  material  of  which 
they  are  made,  size,  form,  and  material  of  the  pro- 
jectile, quality  and  quantity  of  the  charge,  elevation 
to  be  given  to  the  gun,  &c. ;  the  science  of  artillery. 

"  From  the  first  rude  essays  of  clubs  and  stones,  to  the 
present  perfection  of  gunnery."— Burlce:  Vindic.  of  Na- 
tional Society. 

gun  -nig,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Mining : 

1.  A  large,  open,  excavated  space  in  a  mine. 
Z.  In  Cornish,  a  term  applied  to  breadth  or  width ; 
single  gunnies  are  three  feet  wide. 

gun  -nlng,  «.  [GUN,  v.]  The  act  of  shooting  or 
hunting  game  with  a  gun. 

gun  -nf,  gun  -ne?,  «.  [Bengali  gani.1 
Fabric:  Heavy  coarse  goods  used  for  wrapping 
bales  of  cotton,  for  cotton  bags,  &c.  Gunny  is 
made  from  fibers  of  the  corchorus  (jute) ;  the  bag 
made  thereof  is  used  to  carry  grain,  &c.,  and  for 
inclosing  articles  for  exportation — ricOj  saltpeter, 
pepper,  coffee.  The  bags  made  from  this  material 
are  known  as  gunnybags  or  gnnnysacks. 

gun  -ptfw-dSr,  s.    [Eng.  gun  and  powder.'] 

1.  Chem.:  A  mechanical  mixture  of  about  74'9  per 
cent, of  potassium  nitrate,  13'3  of  carbon,  and  11'8 
of  sulphur;  but  the  composition  varies  according 
to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  employed.    Blasting  pow- 
der generally  contains  more  sulphur.    The  amount 
of  potassium  nitrate  can  be  determined  by  treating 
the  powder  with  hot  water,  and  evaporating  the 
solution ;  the  sulphur  can  be  extracted  by  bisul- 
phide of  carbon.    The  substances  produced  by  the 
explosion   cannot   be    represented    by  a  chemical 
equation,  as  they  vary  with  the  pressure  and  the 
size  of  the  grains  of  the  powder.    The  principal 
products  are  carbonic   anhydride,    CO?,    carbonic 
oxide,  CO,  nitrogen,  sulphate  of  potassium,  carbon- 
ate of  potassium,  and  sulphide  of  potassium. 

2.  Hist.:  According  to  Sir  George  Staunton  gun- 
powder has  been  known  in  China  and  India  from  a 
remote  period  of  antiquity  as  an  agent  for  blasting 
rocks.    The  statement,  however,  is  doubtful.     In 
Europe,  Roger  Bacon  Blinded  to  it  in  his  work  De 
Nullitate  Magice,  about  A.  D.  1267.    A  German  monk, 
Schwartz,  about  1336,  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
method  of  its  manufacture. 
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gunpowder-engine,  s.  A  form  of  gas-oncine  in 
which  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  caused  by  the 
evolution  of  gas  resulting  from  the  combustion  of 
gunpowder. 

gunpowder-hammer,  s.  A  pile-driver  operated 
by  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  s. 

1.  Hist.:  A  plot,  formed  in  England  about  A.  D. 
1604,  by  Robert  Catesby,  various  Roman  Catholics 
of  rank,  goaded  into  excitement  by  the  penal  laws 
directed  against  their  faith  and  its  professors,  joiu- 
iiis  as  accomplices.  Their  aim  was  to  blow  up  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  gunpowder  on  November 
5,  1605,  and  destroy  king,  lords,  and  commons  by 
one  blow.  An  anonymous  letter  of  mysterious  warn- 
ing, sent  to  Lord  Monteagle,  bavins  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  plot,  various  conspirators  wore 
executed  on  January  30  and  31,  16116.  and  one  on  May 
3  following.  Among  those  put  to  death  was  Guy 
Fawkes,  who  had  been  caught  in  the  vault  below  t  lit1 
House  of  Lords  with  matches  and  touchwood  upon 
his  person  ready  to  fire  the  train.  In  1825  this 
"cellar"  was  converted  into  offlces.  Since  1605  all 
places  connected  with  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  where  explosives  could  be  stowed  away 
are  annually  searched  at  the  opening  of  Parliament. 
[GUY.] 

gunpowder-press,  s.  A  press  for  pressing  mill- 
cake  into  hard  cake  preparatory  to  granulating. 

gunpowder-tea,  s. 

Cpmm.:  A  kind  of  green  tea,  the  leaves  used  for 
which,  generally  younger  than  those  for  other  sorts, 
are  the  smallest  and  most  closely  curled,  so  as  to 
constitute  small  balls  or  pellets. 

gun-room,  s.    [Eng.  gun,  and  room.'] 

Naut. :  A  room  on  one  of  the  lower  decks  of  a 
ship  of  war,  in  which  the  junior  executive  and  non- 
combatant  officers  live,  except  the  warrant  officers 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  junior  engineers.  The 
senior  officers  of  the  navy  and  the  marines  live  in 
the  wardroom. 

gun  -Sh8t,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  gun,  and  shot.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  firing  a  gun  ;  a  discharge  of  a  gun ;  a 
shot. 

"Gunshots  were  wildly  fired  in  all  directions."— Ma- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  shot  can  be  thrown 
with  effect  by  a  gun ;  the  range  of  a  gun  or  cannon. 

"The  parliament  .  .  .  did  not  intend  to  embark 
them  in  the  perils  of  war,  while  themselves  sate  securely 
at  home  out  of  gunshot."  —  Clarendon:  Hist.  Rebel.,  ii., 
667. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  or  caused  by  a  shot  from  a  gun, 
"  Great  hath  been  the  contention  among  the  learned 

about  fire  and  venom  in  gunshot  wounds." — Wiseman:  On 
Surgery,  bk.  vi. 

gunshot-wounds,  s.pl. 

Sura. :  Wounds  caused  by  shots  from  guns,  also 
by  splinters  of  wood,  iron,  &c.,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance which  the  firing  of  guns  may  have  made  to 
fly  about  as  projectiles.  The  treatment  of  such 
wounds  is  an  important  branch  of  surgery  which 
has  made  great  advances  in  recent  times. 

gun'-smith,  s.  [English  gun,  and  smith.]  One 
whose  trade  or  occupation  is  to  make  or  repair  fire- 
arms. 

"It  [walnut]  is  of  singular  account  .  .  .  with  the 
gunsmith  forstocks." — Evelyn:  On  Forest  Trees,  ch.  vii.,  g  4. 

gun  -smith  er-f ,  s.  [Eng.  gunsmith;  -ery.]  The 
art,  trade,  or  occupation  of  making  guns  or  fire- 
arms ;  the  trade  or  occupation  of  a  gunsmith. 

•gun  -stgr,  «.  [English  gun;  suff.  -ster  (q.  v.).] 
The  same  as  GUNNEE  (q.  v.). 

IT  Steele  uses  gunner  and  gunster  in  a  ludicrously 
figurative  sense. 

"Those  who  recount  strange  accidents  and  circum- 
stances which  have  no  manner  of  foundation  in  truth, 
when  they  design  to  do  mischief,  are  comprehended 
under  the  appellation  of  gunners;  but  when  they  en- 
deavor  only  to  surprise  and  entertain,  they  are  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  gunaters." — Taller,  No.  88. 

*gun  -Stick,  ».  [Eng.  gun,  and  st ick.]  A  stick  or 
rod  for  ramming  down  the  charge  into  a  gun;  a 
rammer,  a  ramrod. 

*gun  -stone,  *gone-stone,  s.  [English  gun,  and 
stone.]  A  shot  for  a  cannon,  round  stones  having 
been  originally  used  for  the  purpose. 

"Tell  the  pleasant  prince  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  turned  his  balls  to  gttnstones." 

Sltakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

Gun  -tSr, «.  [Edmund  Gunter,  professor  of  astron- 
omy in  Gresham  College,  London,  England  from 
A.  D.  1619  to  his  death  in  1626.] 

Gunter-rig, «. 

Naut.:  A  topmast  so  fitted  that  it  can  be  run  up 
and  down  th»  lower  mast  as  occasion  requires. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rCle,    full;     try,    Syrian,     se,    os  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Gunter's-chain 

Ouctei  's-ehain,  -.-. 

Sum.:  A  surveyor's  chain  66  feet  or  4  rods  (of  5J 
yards  each)  in  length,  having  100  links,  each  joined 
to  the  adjacent  one  by  thrre  links.  A  square  chain 
is  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  or  1U,UUO  square  links.  It 
was  invented  by  Edmund  Gunter  to  aid  in  calculat- 
ing areas.  7'92inches=llink;  UHjlinks  =  l  chain, or 
4  rods,  or  22  yards ;  SO  chains=l  mile. 

Gunter's-line,  s.  Aline  of  numbers  onGunter's- 
scale  used  for  performing  the  multiplication  or 
division  of  numbers.  It  is  the  logarithmic  scale  of 
proportionals,  which,  being  graduated  upon  the 
ruler,  serves  to  solve  problems  in  the  same  manner 
as  logarithms  do  arithmetically.  It  is  usually 
divifk-d  into  100  parts,  every  tenth  of  which  is  num- 
bered, hot-inning  with  one  and  ending  with  ten,  so 
that  if  the  first  great  division  stand  for  the  one- 
tenth  of  an  integer,  the  next  great  division  will 
stand  for  two-teutlis,  and  the  intermediate  divisions 
will  represent  hundredths  of  an  integer,  while  the 
large  divisions  beyond  ten  will  represent  units ;  and 
if  the  first  set  of  large  divisions  represent  units,  the 
subdivisions  will  represent  tenths,  while  the  second 
set  of  large  divisions  will  represent  tens,  and  the 
subdivisions  units,  &c. 
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first  three  rays  being  without  membranes  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  so  as  to  constitute  cirri.  They 
inhabit  deep  water. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Sclerogenidee  or  Triglidep 
(q.v.).  ( Yarrell,  Couch,  &c.) 

IT  fftying  tiiifiiard.    [FLYING.] 

gur -6-lIte,  gyr-6-lite  (gyr  as  iir),  s.  [Gr. 
gitros=8i  circle,  and  lithos=a  stone.] 

M i a. :  A  white  translucent  mineral  of  pearly  or 
vitreous  luster,  occurring  in  lamellar  radiated  con- 
Hard] 


gustatory-cells 


navigation,  and  surveying  are  solved  mechanically 
by  the  aid  of  the  dividers  or  a  slider.  On  one  side 
of  it  are  scales  of  equal  parts,  chords,  sines,  tan- 
gents, rhombs,  &c. ;  on  the  other  side  are  the  corre- 
sponding logarithmic  lines.  It  consists  of  a_flat 
ruler  of  boxwood,  two  feet  long,  having  various 
lines  laid  down  upon  it,  by  means  of  which  various 
problems  may  be  performed  by  the  extension  of  the 
•compasses  only. 

gtin'-wale  (ic  silent),  gun'-nal,  gun'-nel,  s. 
f_Eng.  gun,  and  wale  (q.  v.).]  The  upper  planking 
-covering  the  timber-heads  round  the  snip ;  a  piece 
of  timber  around  the  top  side  of  a  boat,  and  having 
rowlocks  for  the  oars. 

"  The  first  rope  going  athwart  from  gunnal  to  gunnal." 
— Dampier:  Voyage  (an.  1699). 

*gurge,  s.  [Lat.  gurges.~]  A  whirlpool,  an  eddy. 
"The  plain,  wherein  a  black  bituminous  gurge 
Boils  out."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ill.  41. 

•gurge,  v.  t.  [GuBGE,  s.]  To  swallow  up;  to 
overwhelm. 

"  In  gttrging  gulfe  of  these  such  surging  seas, 
My  poorer  soule  who  drowned  doth  death  request." 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  227. 


lr  -gl-6n,    s.     [Fr.  qrlcgeons,  from  gruger=to 

..     Sh.l     [GRUDGINGS.]     Th 

Sifted  from  the  bran. 


•crush.]    [GRUDGINGS.]    The  coarser  part  of  meal, 


gur-gle,  v.  i.  [Ital.  gorgoliare  =  to  gurgle,  to 
bubble,  gorgoglio=a  gurgling,  gorgo=&  whirlpool, 
A  gulf ;  Lat.  gurges.] 

1.  To  run  or  pass  along  with  a  purling  sound,  as 
•water  over  a  broken  or  stony  bottom,  or  as  a  liquid 
from  a  bottle. 

"And  from  the  turf  a  fountain  broke 
And  gurgled  at  our  feet." 

Wordsworth:  Fountain 

*2.  To  make  any  similar  sound ;  to  coo. 

"For she  will  plain,  and  gurgle,  as  she  goes 
As  does  the  widowed  ringdove." 

Mason:  English  Garden,  iii. 

gur  -gle,  s.  [GURGLE,  w.]  A  purling,  bubbling 
noise,  as  of  water  running  over  a  broken  or  stony 
bottom,  or  a  liquid  from  a  bottle  or  other  narrow 
aperture. 

gur -glet,  s.  [GTJRGLE,  i'.]  A  porous  earthen  jar 
for  cooling  water  by  evaporation. 

gur  -goyle,  s.    [GARGOTLE.] 

gur-hof -He,  gur-h6'-fl-9,n,  s.  [From  Gurhof, 
in  Lower  Austria,  where  it  occurs.] 

Jlin.:  Compact  porcellanous  dolomite,  a  snow- 
white  and  translucent  variety  of  that  mineral. 

gur  -Jun,  s.  [An  East  Indian  word.]  The  native 
name  of  "  Wood-oil,"  derived  from  Dipterocarpus 
.lozvis,  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula.  [WOOD-OIL.] 

*gur  -kin,  s.    [GHERKIN.] 

gur'-let,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Masonry,  dkc.:  A  pickax  with  one  sharp  point  and 
-one  cutting-edge. 

gflr  -my*,  «.     [GtTNNIE.] 

Mining :  A  level  or  working. 

gur  -nard,  gur  -net,  *gur  -njrde,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
.gournal,  gournauld.  gourneau,  gournaut,  grong- 
nard— agrunter ;  cf.  Mod.  FT.grondin,  from  gronder 
=to  grunt,  referring  to  the  noise  which  gurnards 
make  when  drawn  from  the  water.] 

Ichthi/oloriu  : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Trigla  (q.v.).  They  have  a 
mailed  and  angular  head,  the  opercule  and  shoulder 
-bones  spiny,  two  dorsal  fins,  large  pectoral  fins,  the 


Greenland,  &c. 
gur  -rah,  s.    [Hind,  gorha.~\ 
r'uliric:  A  kind  of  plain,  coarse  Indian  muslin. 

*gur-ry  (1),  «.  [Etyrn.  doubtful.]  An  alvine 
evacuation.  (Holland.') 

gur -ry  (2),  gurh,  s.  [Hind,  gurh,  garh;  Mah- 
ratta  gud,  gad.]  A  wall  Hanked  with  towers. 
(Anglo-Indian.)  (Glossary  to  MM;  Hist.  Brit. 
India.)  Any  small  fort. 

IT  It  occurs  in  the  names  of  many  Indian  places, 
but  is  generally  written  ghur,  which  would  mean  a 
house,  and  is  an  error.  For  example,  Gavfilghur 
should  be  Gawilywrft. 

gurt,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  gate  (q.  v.).] 
Min.:  A  channel  for  water, 
guse,  s.    [GoosE.] 

gush,  *gusch-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Icel.  gusa,  gjosa= 
to  gush;  cf.  Dut.  gudsen=to  gush*  Sw.  gdsa—to 
blow,  to  puff.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  flow  or  rush  out  with  violence  or  in  a  stream ; 
to  pour  out  violently. 

•  •  Out  of  whoes  eies  there  gushed  streames  of  teares." 
Surrey:  Virgil's  &neid,  ii. 

2.  To  be  poured  out  or  uttered  rapidly  and  copi- 
ously. 

"  Some  humbler  poet, 
Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart." 

Longfellow:  The  Day  is  Done. 

3.  To  be  filled  with  water,  tears,  &c. 

"Line  after  line  my  gushing  eyes  o'erflow." 

Pope:  Elo'isa  to  Abelard,  35. 

II.  Fig. :  To  act  in  an  extravagant  or  effusive 
manner ;  to  be  effusively  sentimental. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  emit  or  pour  out  rapidly  and 
copiously.  (Followed  by  out.) 

"The  yawning  wound 

Gushed  out  a  purple  stream,  and  stained  the  ground." 
Dryden:   Virgil's  Xneid,  ix.  680. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  gush  and  to  flow, 
see  FLOW. 
gush,  ».    [GUSH,  r.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  rapid  and  copious  emission  or  flow  of  a 
liquid  from  an  enclosed  place;  a  liquid  emitted 
rapidly  and  copiously ;  a  rapid  and  copious  emis- 
sion of  anything  resembling  a  liquid. 

"  In  a  moment  forth  he  teems 
His  little  song  in  gushes." 

Wordsworth:  The  Green  Linnet. 

2.  Fig. :  Extravagant  or  effusive   affectation   of 
sentiment. 

gush  -Ing,  pr. par.,  a.  &s,    [GUSH,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally'. 

1.  Flowing  or  pouring  out  rapidly  and  copiously. 

2.  Emitting  copiously. 

"  [She]  strove  to  stanch  the  gushing  wound." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vii.  32. 

II.  Fig. :  Extravagantly  effusive  or  full  of  senti- 
ment; characterized  by  an  excessive  affectation  of 
sentiment;  effusively  and  demonstratively  affec- 
tionate. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or   state  of   pouring  out 
rapidly  and  copiously. 

"  The  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far,  far  away."  Tennyson:  Lotus-Eaters,  31. 

gush -Ing-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  gushing ;  -ly.'] 

1.  Lit.:  In  a  gushing  manner;  rapidly  and  copi- 
ously ;  in  gushes. 

"  Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly." 

Byron:  Cliilde  Harold,  iv.  71. 

2.  Fig. :   With  an  extravagant  or  effusive  affec- 
tation cf  sentiment  or  affection. 

gus  -Ing,  a.  [Sc.  g««e=goose.]  [GoogE.]  (See 
compound.) 

guslng-iron,  s.  A  laundress"  smoothing-iron,  a 
flat-iron. 


gus  -set,  s.  [Fr.  gousset,  dimin.  of  gm&ie— the 
husk  or  cod  of  a  beau ;  Ital.  guscio—a  shell  or  husk.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  piece  of  cloth  inserted  in 
a  dress  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  or  strengthen- 
ing some  part. 

"Seam  and  gusset  and  band." 

Hood:  Song  of  the  Shirt. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Boilers:  An  angular  piece  of  iron  inserted  in  a 
boiler,  tank,  &c.,  where  it  changes  from  a  cylindri- 
cal to  a  square 
form,  &c.,  as  in 
the  junction  of 
the  barrel    and 

Sierln^^?}H   H&xs™ 

a  ngle-i  ron  or 
bracket  stiffen- 
ing the  angle  of 
a  structure. 

3.  Her.:    An  Gusset, 
abatement    6r 

mark  of  disgrace  somewhat  resembling  a  gusset, 
and  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  dexter  or 
sinister  chief  point  one-third  across  the  shield,  and 
then  descending  perpendicularly  to  the  base.  It 
may  be  on  either  the  dexter  or  sinister  side  of  the 
shield ;  on  the  former  it  is  an  abatement  for  adul- 
tery ;  on  the  latter  for  drunkenness.  Also  called  a 
gore. 

4.  Old  Armor:  A  small  piece  of  chain  or  plate 
armor  inserted  at  the  junction  of  the  armor  under 
the  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  that  part 
when  exposed  by  tne  movement  of  the  arms. 

gust  (1),  «.  [Icel.  gustr=a  gust  or  blast ;  gj6sta= 
a  gust,  from  gjosa  =  to  gusn ;  Sw.  dial,  gust  =  a 
stream  of  air.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  sudden  squall  or  violent  blast  of  wind; 
a  short  but  violent  rush  of  wind. 

"Though  the  weather  were  foule  with  extreme  rain* 
and  gustes  of  windes." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt* 
ii.,  p.  105. 

2.  /•'/</..•  A  sudden  and  violent  outburst  of  passion. 
(Drat/ton:  Polyolbion,  s.  17.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  gust  and  breeze,  see 
BREEZE. 


*gust  (2),  «.  [Lat.  yuxtux  =  n  tasting;  yus(o=to 
taste.] 

1.  The  sense  of  tasting. 

2.  The  gratification  of  the  appetite. 

"  They,  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 
Chewed  bitter  ashes."  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  565. 

3.  Gratification  of  any  kind  ;  pleasure,  enjoyment. 
"Brisk  perception  of  relishes  and  gusts,  reflexions  and 

duplications  of  delight."  —  Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  15. 

4.  A  pleasing  taste. 

"  Thy  charming  eight,  but  much  more  charming  gust, 
New  life  incites."  Gay:  Wine,  86. 

5.  A  relish  ;  a  pleasing  quality  or  nature. 
"Their  price  would  give  a  high  gust  unto  them  in  thft 

judgment  of  pallat-men."—  Fuller:  Worthiest  Essex. 

6.  A  turn  of  fancy  ;  intellectual  taste. 
"According  to  the  gust  and  manner  of  the  ancients."-— 

Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

*gust,  v.  t.  [Lat.  gusto=to  taste.]  To  have  a 
relish  for. 

"  The  palate  of  this  age  gusts  nothing  high." 

L'  Estrange:  On  Beaum.  (fr  Fletcher's  Play*. 

*gust  -8,-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  gust  (2)  ;  -o6!e.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  That  may  or  can  bo  tasted  ;  tastable. 

"  Audible,  gustable,  odorous  or  tactile  qualities."  —  Qlaft* 
villt  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Pleasant  to  the  taste;    having    an  agreeable 
taste  or  relish. 

"A  gustable  thing  seen  or  smelt,  excites  the  appetite.11 
—  Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  v.,  ch.  viii. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Anything  pleasant  or  agreeable  to 
the  taste. 

"The  touch  acknowledgeth  no  gustablea 
The  taste  no  fragrunt  smell." 

More:  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  o.  3. 
gust  -ard,  «.    [A  corruption  of  bustard  (q.  v.).] 
A  name  given  to  the  Great  Bustard. 

*gus-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  gustatio,  from  gusto—  to 
taste.]  The  act  of  tasting. 

"The  kisse  of  the  spouse,  gustation  of  God,  and  Ingres* 
Bion  into  the  divine  shadow."  —  Browne:  Ume-Burial,  ch.  v. 

gus'-ta-tSr-y1,  a.  [Lat.  gustatorius,  from  gusta- 
rus=a  tasting;  gusto=to  taste.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  gustation  or  tasting. 

gustatory-cells,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Certain  cells  in  the  tongue  constituting 
what  have  been  called  taste-buds  (q.  T.). 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     ?hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  C 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -ulon  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


gustatory-nerve 

gustatpry-nerve, «. 

Anat. :  The  lingual  nerve,  the  one  upon  which 
taste  depends.  It  descends  under  cover  of  the  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  muscle,  and  is  continued,  till  pass- 
Ing  along  the  side  of  the  tongue,  it  terminates  in  its 
apex. 

gus-ta  -vl-a,  e.  [Named  after  Gustavus  III.. 
King  of  Sweden,  who  presented  a  large  collection  of 
Indian  plants  to  the  elder  Linnteus.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  South  American  plants,  order 
Barringtoniaceie.  They  aie  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
large  glossy  leaves  and  racemes  or  umbels  of  white, 
pink-tinged  flowers,  five  or  six  inches  across.  Gun- 
farm  urceolata  has  wood,  which  on  exposure  to  the 
air  becomes  very  fetid ;  it  is  used  for  making  hoops. 
The  fruit  of  G.  speciosa,  according  to  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland,  imparts  a  yellow  color,  lasting  for 
about  twenty-four  or  even  forty-eight  hours,  to  the 
children  who  eat  it.  The  root  of  G.  brasiliana  is 
emetic,  and  intoxicates  fish ;  its  root  is  acrid,  aro- 
matic, and  bitter,  and  its  leaves,  which  have  a 
heavy,  unpleasant  smell,  are  employed  in  cases  of 
indurated  liver,  as  also  to  bring  ulcers  to  a  head. 

»g«Bt  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  gust  (2) :  -ful(l).']  Having  a 
pleasant  taste  or  relisn ;  palatable,  tasteful. 

"The  said  season  being  passed,  there  is  no  danger  or 
difficulty  to  keep  it  gustful  all  the  year  long." — Digby:  Of 
She  Power  of  Sympathy. 

*gfisf-ful-ngss,  s.  [Eng.  gustful;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gustful,  palatable,  or 
pleasant. 

"Then  his  food  doth  taste  savorily,  then  his  divertise- 
tnents  and  recreations  have  a  lively  gustfulness,  then  his 
vleep  is  very  sound  and  pleasant;  according  to  that  of 
the  preacher,  the  sleep  of  the  laboring  man  is  sweet." — 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  rer.  19. 

•gust  -I6ss,  a,  [Eng.  gust  (2) ;  -less.']  Tasteless, 
insipid. 

"No  gustless  or  unsatisfying  offal." — Browne:  Miscel- 
lanies, Tract  1. 

gfis  -to,   s.    [Ital.,   from    Latin    gustus= taste.] 

[ffCST,  2.1 

1.  A  relish  or  enjoyment  of  anything;  pleasure 
derived  from  or  excited  by  anything. 

"He  feels  no  relish  or  gusto  in  them." — Sharpe;  Ser- 
mons, vol.  vi.,  ser.  8. 

2.  Intellectual  taste. 

"They  are  the  rule  of  beauty,  and  give  us  a  good  gusto." 
—Dryden:  Itiifresnoy.  (Note  510.) 

gus  to  -SO,  adv.    [Ital.] 
Music:  With  taste. 

gust  -f  (1),  *gust-ie,  a.    [Eng.  gust  (1) ;  -y.] 
\,  Lit.:  Subject  to  gusts   or  sudden  squalls  of 
wind;  stormy,  squally. 

"Yon  tuft  of  haze]  trees, 
That  twinkle  in  the  gusty  breeze." 

Wordsworth:  Green  Linnet. 

Z.  Fig.:  Subject  to  sudden  and  violent  outbursts 
of  passion. 

gust  -?  (2),  n.  [English  gust  (2) ;  -#.]  Tasteful. 
(Burns:  Scotch  Drink.) 

gtit,  *gOtte,  *gutte,  s.  [A.  S.  gut,  pi.  guttas.  The 
original  meaning  was  a  channel ;  of.  O.  Dan.  gote= 
a  channel;  Ger.  gorse=&  drain;  Mid.  Eng.  gote=& 
drain,  a  watercourse.  (Skeat.)J 

1.  [INTESTINE.] 

"Next  to  the  bag  of  the  stomacke.  men  and  sheepe  have 
the  small  guts,  called  lactes."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xi., 
ch.  xxv. 

2.  (PI.):  The  stomach;  the  digestive  apparatus 
generally.    ( Vulgar.) 

"What  then  was  our  writer's  soulQ  was  it  brains  or 
putst" — Bentley:  On  Free  Thinking,  g  53. 

3.  Viscera ;  entrails  generally. 

"  They  make  good  slaves  when  bought  young;  but  are, 
in  genera],  foul  feeders,  many  of  them  greedily  devour- 
ing the  raw  guts  of  fowls." — Oratnger:  Sugar-Cane,  bk.  ii., 
v.  75.  (Note.) 

•4.  Gluttony. 

*5.  A  narrow  passage  or  channel. 

"  You  pass  a  narrow  gut  between  two  stone  terrasses." — 
Walpole:  On  Gardening. 

6.  Prepared  intestines  of  animals,  as  sheep,  cats, 
Ac.,  used  for  various  purposes,  as  for  the  strings  of 
a  violin,  or  the  finer  lines  in  angling ;  catgut. 

7.  The  sac  of  silk  taken  from  the  silk-worm  and 
stretched  into  a  line  for  a  snood. 

*1T  To  have  guts  in  the  brain :  To  have  sense. 
"The  fellow's  well  enough,  if  he  had  any  guts  in  his 
brain." — Swift:  Polite  Conversation,  i. 

*gut-8craper,  s.  <  A  contemptuous  name  for  a,fid- 
dler. 

gut,  v.  t.    [GUT, «.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  eviscerate ;  to  exont  orate ;  to  draw  the 
entrails  out  of. 

"Their  numbers  [pilchards]  are  incredible,  employing 
a  power  of  poor  people  in  polling  (that  is,  beheading), 
gutting,  splitting,  powdering,  and  drying  them." — Fuller: 
Worthies;  Cornwall, 
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1.  Fig.:  To  plunder  or  deprive  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  contents;  to  destroy  the  interior; 
to  empty  utterly. 

"The  fire  originated  in  the  billiard-room.  .  .  .  The 
whole  structure  in  the  course  of  an  hour  was  completely 
gutted."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

•gilt  -less,  'gut  -lease,  a.  [English  gut;  -less.] 
Destitute  or  deprived  of  guts. 

"  His  gutlesse  bosome." 
Chapman:  Homer;  Batrachomt/omachia. 

*giit  -ling,  «.  [Eng.  gut;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.]  A 
glutton. 

"The  fat  paunches  of  these  lazy  gutling.i."— Sanderson: 
Works,  iii.  106. 

gut  -ta  (1)  (pi.  gut  -tse),  «.    [Lat.=a  drop.] 

1.  Anat.,  etc.:  A  drop.    (Used  chiefly  in  composi- 
tion.   See  the  compounds.) 

2.  Arch. :  An  ornament  resembling  a  drop,  placed 
in  the  epistylium  of  the  Doric  order  below  the  tri- 
glyphs.    They  occur  likewise  in  the  under  face  of 
mutules  in  the  Doric  corona.    They  are  supposed 
to  have  originated  from  the  intention  to  represent 
drops  of  water  running  off  the  roof  and  adhering 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  canterii  or  rafters  of 
early  buildings. 

gutta-rosacea,  s. 

Pathol.:  The  same  as  ACNE  (q.  v.),  and  specially 
Acne  rosacea. 
•gutta- serena,  8. 

Pathol. :  The  same  as  AMAUBOSIS  (q.  v.). 
gut-ta(2),8.    [Malay=gum.] 
Chem.:  A  white  substance  obtained  by  treating 

fntta-percha  with  boiling  ether  and  allowing  the 
Itrate  to  cool;  the  gutta  is  then  deposited  and 
again  boiled  with  ether  till  the  etherial  solution 
retains  nothing  in  solution  on  cooling.  By  dry  dis- 
tillation it  yields  hydrocarbons.  The  part  of  the 
gutta-percha  removed  by  the  etherconsists  of  album 
and  fluavil,  which  are  oxidized  gutta. 

gutta-percha, «. 

1.  Botany:  Isonandra  gutta  of  Hooker,  the  tree 
which  produces  the  substance  described  under  3 
(q.  T.).    It  is  of  the  order  Sapotacepe.    It  is  a  large 
tree,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  its  trunk  with  a 
diameter  of  two  or  three  feet.    It  grows  in  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  Singapore,  and  other  islands  of  South- 
eastern Asia.    It  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  Dr. 
Montgomery,  of  Singapore.    It  was  then  common, 
but  the  Malays,  having  wastefully  cut  down  the 
trees  to  obtain  the  juice,  instead  of  tapping  them 
at  intervals,  have  now  rendered  the  tree  extinct  at 
Singapore. 

2.  Comm.  <fr  Manuf. :  The  raw  gutta-percha  comes 
in  lumps  weighing  from  five  to  six  pounds.    Tliese 
are  cut    into    slices,    torn    to    shreds,   and  then 
thrown  into  cold  water,  when  the  imparities  sink 
and  the  pure  gum  rises  to  the  surface.    Then  the 
shreds  are  transferred  to  hot  water,  and,  finally, 
they  are  made  into  solid  masses,  from  which  the 
moisture  is  driven  out  by  kneading.    Gutta-percha 
is  used  for  making  soles  of  boots  impervious  to 
water,  for  door  handles,  ear-trumpets,  &C.    It  is 
made  into  bottles  to  contain  hydrofluoric  acid,  as 
it  is  not  acted  on  by    that  acid.    Above  all  it  is 
employed    for  coating  submarine  teegraph  wires, 
partly  to  protect  them  from  the  salt-water,  partly 
to  insulate  them,  gutta-percha  being  a  decided  non- 
conductor of  electricity.    ( Treas.  of  Bot.) 

3.  Chem.:   The   inspissated   juice  of   Isonandra 
gutta,  the  gutta-percha   tree.     [1.]     It  occurs  in 
tough,  flexible  pieces  of  a  light-brown  color,  which 
are  soluble  in  benzene,  chloroform,  and  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  insoluble  in  water,  and  only  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    In  hot  countries  it  is 
liable  to  be  oxidized  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and 
loses  its  flexibility. 

Gutta-percha  plates:  Forms  for  the  ordinary 
printing-press  taken  with  gutta-percha.  An  in- 
taglio impression  is  taken  from  the  form.  This, 
when  colcL  forms  a  matrix  for  obtaining  a  cameo 
gutta-percha  impression  which  is  used  in  the  press. 

gutta-trap,  s.  The  inspissated  juice  of  Arto- 
carvus incitta,  and  Artocarpus  generally.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  bird-lime. 

gut'-tate,  a.  [Latin  guttatus,  from  gutta  =  a 
drop.] 

Bot. :  Spotted  or  besprinkled  with  spots. 

•gut  -tat-jid,  a.  [GUTTATE.]  Besprinkled  with 
drops  or  spots ;  bodropped. 

gutte,  8.    [  Lat.  gutta.  ] 

Her. :  A  drop. 

gfit -ted,  a.    [Eng.  gut;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  gut. 

2.  Deprived  of  the  guts ;  drawn,  eviscerated, 
gut  -te'e,  gut  -ty,  a.    [Lat.  gutta-a.  drop.] 
Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  shield,  &c.,  sprinkled 

with  drops  and  of  varying  colors ;  as,  guttee  de  Veau. 
represented  by  white  drops ;  guttee  d  or.  represented 
by  yellow ;  guttee  de  sang,  by  red ;  guttee  d'huile,  by 
green. 


guttiferales 


gut  -ter,  *got  er,  *got-ere,  *gut-tyr,  s.  [0.  Fr. 
tjutk-re,gouttere;  Fr.  gouttiere,  from  O.  Fr.  gate, 
youte;  Fr.  goutte  =  a  drop,  from  Lat.  gutta;  Sp. 
gotera;  Port,  goieira;  Low  Lat.  guttorium,  yut- 
tarium.~\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  passage  or  channel  for  water  or  liquid  mat- 
ter. 

"He  digged  out  a  gutter  to  receive  the  wine  when  it 
were  pressed."—  I'dull:  Luke  xx. 

(2)  A  channel  worn  by  the  action  of  water. 

"  Rocks  rise  one  above  another,  and  have  deep  gutters 
worn  in  the  sides  of  them  by  torrents  of  rain."— Addison: 
On  Italy. 

(3)  A  channel,  paved  or  otherwise,  at  the  side  of 
a  road  or  path  to  lead  off  surface-water. 

(4)  A  trough  or  channel  collecting  the  water  which 
runs  from  a  roof,  and  leading  it  to  pipes  in  which  it 
descends  to  the  earth. 

"Multitudes  of  all  sorts  of  people  in  their  streets, 
houses,  windows,  leads,  and  gutters." — Stoic:  Queen  Eliza- 
beth (an.  1603). 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Mud.  dirt,  mire. 

(2)  A  receptacle  for  dirt  or  filth  ;  a  sink. 

"Thou  Rome  shall  be  the  sinke  and  gutter  of  the  nlthi- 
nesse  of  Asie."— Golden  Bake,  let.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  The  trench  made  to  hold  puddling  on  the  side 
of  a  canal. 

(2)  A  device   for  raising  water  by  the  vertical 
osculation  of  a  trough.    It  is  principally  used  for 
small  lifts,  but  by  a  succession  of  lifts  it  may  be 
useful  for   higher  elevations.     The   jantu  of  the 
Bengalese  is  a  counter-weighted  gutter. 

2.  Print.:  One  of  the  sticks  placed  between  the 
pages  in  a  form  to  separate  them  to  such  a  distance 
that  when  the  sheet  is  printed  and  folded  the  mar- 
gin shall  be  regular  and  uniform. 

*gutter-blood,  s.  A  person  of  low  rank ;  one  of 
the  rabble. 

"The  gutter-bloods !&nA  deil  a  gentleman  amang  them." 
— Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xviii. 

gutter-ledge,  s. 

Naut. :  A  bar  laid  across  a  hatchway  to  support 
the  covers. 

gutter-shaped,  a.  Shaped  or  channeled  like  a 
gutter. 

gutter-snipe,  «. 

1.  Print.:  A  single-slip  poster  for  attaching  to 
curbstones. 

2.  Fig.:  A  street  Arab;  a  destitute  boy  living  in 
the  streets. 

gutter-spout,  s.    A  gutter, 
gutter-stick,  s. 

Print. :  One  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  which 
separate  the  pages  of  a  form. 

gut  -t§r,  v.  t.  &  i.    [GUTTER,  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cut,  wear,  or  form  gutters  or  channels  in ;  to 
furrow. 

"The  guttered  rocks  and  congregated  sands." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  provide  with  gutters  or  channels  for  carry- 
ing off  water. 

"  First  in  a  place,  by  nature  close,  they  build 
A  narrow  flooring,  guttered,  walled,  and  tiled." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  Georgic  iv.  418. 
6.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  channeled  or  worn  with  hollows,  by 
the   melting    tallow   or  wax  running  down,  as   a 
burning  candle. 

2.  To  fall  or  run  down  in  drops. 

gut  -tSr-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  gutter;  •ing.'} 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  forming  into    gutters  or 
channels. 

2.  A  gutter  or  arrangement  of  gutters  for  carrying 
off  the  water  from  a  roof. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  in  drops. 

gut  -tl-fer,  s.  [Lat.  gutta=&  drop,  and/ero=to 
bear.] 

1.  Sing. :  One  of  the  Clusiacese  (q.  v.) . 

2.  PI. :  Lindley's  name  for  that  order  itself. 

gut-tl-f  Sr-a  -le§,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  gutti- 
fer  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  masc.  or  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -alet.J 

Bot.:  An  alliance  of  hypogynous  exogens,  with 
monodichlamydeous  flowers,  axile  placentae,  im- 
bricated calyx,  imbricated  or  twisted  corolla,  and 
an  embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen.  Lindley  in- 
cludes under  it  the  orders  Dipteraceee,  TernstOBrm- 
iaceee,  Rhizobolacete,  Clusiacese,  Marcgraviaceie, 
Hypericaceee,  and  Reaumuriacesa  (q.  T,). 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hgr,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
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guttiferous 

gut-tlf -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  gutta=a  drop,/<?ro=to 
bear;  Eug.  adj.  suff.  -OKS.]  Bearing  or  yielding 
gum  or  resinous  substances. 

*gut  -tie,  r.  i.  &  t.  [Eng.  gut;  frequent,  suff.  -le.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  swallow  greedily,  to  gorge,  to 
gormandize. 

•' His  jolly  brother,    .     .    .     lavish  of  expense, 
Quaffs,  crams,  and  guttles  in  his  own  defence." 

Urydeu:  Pcrniuft,  sat.  vi. 

B.  Trans.:  To  swallow  greedily;  to  devour. 
"The  fool  spit  in  his  porridge,  to  try  if  they'd  hiss; 

they  did  not  hiss,  and  so  he  guttled  them  up,  and  scalded 
his  chops." — L'Estrange. 

*gut -tier,  s.  [English  guttl(e) ;  -e?-.]  A  greedy 
eater;  a  glutton  ;  a  gormandizer. 

•gut  -tu-lous,  a.  [Lat.  guttula=si  little  drop; 
dimiu.  of  gutta  —  a  drop;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -aus.]  In 
the  form  of  a  little  drop  or  drops. 

"  Ice  is  plain  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  round 
in  hail,  which  is  also  a  glaciation,  and  figured  in  its 
guttiiloii*  descent  from  the  air." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

gut  -tilr,  s.    [Lat.]    The  throat, 
gut   tur-al,  a.&s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gutturalis, 
from  yuttur— the  throat.] 

A.  As  adj.:    Of    or   pertaining   to    the  throat; 
formed  iu  the  throat. 

"In  attempting  to  pronounce  the  nasale,  and  some  of 
the  vowels  spiritully,  the  throat  is  brought  to  labor,  and 
makes  that  which  we  call  a  guttural  pronunciation." — 
Boltltr:  On  Speech, 

B.  As  subst. :  A  letter,  or  combination  of  letters, 
the  sound  of  which  is  formed  in  the  throat;  a  gut- 
tural sound  or  articulation.    In  the  English  alpha- 
bet the  gutturals  are  c  (hard),  g  (hard),  ch,  (hard), 
A-.  and  q. 

"Many  words,  which  are  soft  and  musical  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Persian,  may  appear  very  harsh  to  our  eyes,  with  a 
number  of  consonants  and  gutturals." — Sir  W.  Jones:  On 
Eastern  Poetry,  Essay  1. 

guttural-fossa,  8. 

Anat. :  The  central  portion  of  the  middle  division 
in  the  external  base  of  the  skull. 

»gat-tur-al-I-t?,s.  [Eng.  guttural ;  -ity.~\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  guttural ;  gutturalness. 

*gut-tur-al-Ize,v.  t.  [Eng.  guttural;  -ize.J  To 
speak  or  pronounce  gutturally. 

gut  -tur-al  1? ,  adv.  [Eng.  guttural;  -ly.]  In  a 
guttural  manner ;  in  the  throat. 

gut  -tur-al-ness,  «.  [Eng.  guttural;  -ness.]  The 
•quality  or  state  of  being  guttural. 

•gut  -tiir-ine,  a.  [Lat.  guttur=the  throat ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ine.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  throat; 
guttural. 

"The  bronchocele  or  gutturine  tumor." — Ray:  On  the 
Creation. 

*gut  -tflr-lze,  t'.  t.  [Lat.  guttur=the  throat; 
Eng.  suff.  -ize.l  To  form  or  pronounce  in  the 
throat ;  gutturally. 

"For  which  the  Germans  gutturize  a  sound." — Cole- 
ridge (Ogih-le). 

gut-ty,  a.    [GUTTEE.] 

gut  -w8rt,  8.  [Eng.  gut,  and  wort.  So  called 
from  the  violent  action  of  the  plant,  which  is  a 
purgative,  on  the  intestines.] 

Bot. :  Globularia  alypum. 

guy  (1),  *gy,  «.  [Sp.  guia=a  guide,  a  guy;  guiar 
=to  guide ;  r  r.  f/wier.J 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  rope  to  steady  a  body  in  hoist- 
ing. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Much.:  A  stay-rope  passing  from  the  top  of  a 
spar  to  a  post  or  anchor  in  the  ground,  and  used  to 
steady  it ;  as,  the  guys  of  a  derrick  or  shears. 

2.  Eng.:  The  stay-rod  which  connects  the  floor  of 
a  suspension-bridge  with  the  land  on  each  side,  in 
•order  to  prevent  swaying. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  rope  which  trims  and  steadies  a  lower  stud- 
ding-sail boom.    The  fore-guy  leads  from  the  boom- 
•end  to  the  spritsail-gaff,  thence  to  the  heel  of  the 
bowsprit,  and  thence  inboard  ;  the  after-guy  leads 
from  the  boom-end  to  a  sheave  in  the  ship  s  side, 
and  thence  inboard. 

(2)  A  rope  from  the  end  of  a  jib-boom  or  flying 
jib-boom  to  the  end  of  a  spritsail-yard  or  spritsail- 
gaff ,  and  thence  to  the  ship's  bow,  to  stay  the  spar 
laterally. 

guy  (2).  s.  [From  the  fantastical  dress  of  the 
emgies  of  Guy  Fawkes,  burnt  on  November  5.]  A 
fright,  a  dowdy ;  a  fantastical  or  ludicrous  figure. 

[GUNPOWDER-PLOT.] 

guy,  i'.  f.    [Guy,  s.  (1)  and  (2).] 

1.  To  guide,  direct,  or  steady  by  means  of  a  guy. 

2.  To  make  fun  of;  to  fool;  to  make  [one]  an 
object  of  ridicule. 
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guy-a-qull  -lite,  s.  [FromGuyaquil,  in  Ecuador, 
where  it  occurs.] 

Min.:  A  palo  yellow  amorphous  mineral,  easily 
cut  by  the  knife,  and  soluble  in  alcohol.  Composi- 
C'arbon,  76'" ;  hydrogen,  S'2 ;  oxygen,  15'2. 

guze,  s.    [Etyrn.  doubtful.] 

Her.:  A  roundlet  of  a  sanguine  tint,  representing 
an  eyeball. 

Gu-zer-a -tl,  Goo-zer-a  -tee,  s.  [A  native 
word.] 

1.  A  native  of  Guzerat  or  Goozerat  in  India. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  that  region.     It  was 

Erobably  at  first  a  Turanian  language  or  dialect, 
ut  is  now  completely  transformed  by  the  introduc- 
tion into  it  of  a  great  multitude  of  words  derived 
from  Sanscrit. 

guz  -zle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  gouziller,  in  com- 
pound <Iesgouziller=to  gulp  or  swill  down  ;  cf.  also 
Fr.  s'egosiUer=ta  make  one's  throat  sore  with 
shouting;  gosi'er=the  throat.  (Sfreaf.)] 

A.  Intrans,:  To  swill  or  drink  liquor  greedily ;  to 
drink  much  or  frequently ;  to  be  constantly  drink- 
ing or  swilling. 

"  They  fell  to  lapping  and  guzzling  till  they  burst  them- 
selves."— L' Estrange. 

B.  Trans. :  To  drink  or  swill  greedily. 

"  [He]  knew  no  medium  between  guzzling  beer, 
And  his  old  stint — three  thousand  pounds  a  year." 
Cowper:  Retirement,  601. 
*guz  -zle,  s.    [GUZZLE,  v.] 

1.  One  who  guzzles;  a  guzzler;  a  swiller;  an  in- 
satiable eater  or  drinker. 

"  That  senseless,  sensual  epicure, 
That  sink  of  filth,  that  guzzle  most  impure." 

Martton:  Scourge  o/  Villainy,  ii.  7. 

2.  A  debauch. 

3.  Drink. 

"Over  sealed  Winchesters  of  three-penny  guzzle." — 
T.  Brown:  Works,  ii.  180. 

guz -zlSr,  s.  [Eng.  guzzl(e);  -er."\  One  who 
guzzles ;  an  insatiable  eater  or  drinker. 

"Being  an  eternal  guzzler  of  wine."— r.  Brown:  Works, 
iii.  265. 

gwjfn  -I-ad,  gwln'-I-ad,  guln  I  ad,  s.  [Wei. 
gwyniad;  from  gwyn=vihite.] 

Ichthy. :  Coregonus  pennantii  or  /era,  a  fish  of 
the  family  Salmon  ida>.  Its  flesh  is  white,  and  in 
many  respects  it  resembles  the  lake  white-fish. 

gy  -all,  s.    [GAYAL.] 

gybe,  v.  t.    [JIB.] 

Naut. :  To  shift  over  the  boom  of  a  fore-and-aft 
sail. 

gybe  (1),  s.    [GIBE,  s.] 
gybe  (2),  s.   [GYBE,  u.] 

ffaut. :  The  shifting  over  of  the  boom  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail. 

*gye,  v.  t.  &  i.    [GUIDE,  «.] 
*gyeld,  s.    [GUILD.] 

gyle,  gillie,  s.  [Fr.  gut'Her=to  ferment.]  [GuiL- 
LEVAT.] 

1.  Fermented  wort  for  making  vinegar. 

2.  A  large  vat  or  cistern.     The  liquor  gyle  in  a 
brewery  is  the  water-cistern  or  vat.    A  gyle-tun. 

gyle-tun,  s.    The  same  as  GYLE  (q.  v.). 

gylte,  8.    [GUILT.] 

gf  m  na  den  -I-a,  s.  [Pref.  gymn(o-),  and  Gr. 
ao"en=a  gland.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gymnaden- 
ida?  (q.  v.).  About  twenty-five  species  are  known. 
Gymnadenia  conopsea  is  the  Fragrant  Orchis,  a 
plant  with  rose-red  or  purple  flowers.  It  occurs  in 
the  arctic  parts  of  Europe,  in  Siberia,  the  West  of 
Asia,  &c. 

gj?m-na  den  -I-d88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gymna- 
den(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -a'dce.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Ophreeo. 

gy*m-na§  -I-arch,  ».  [Gr.  gymnasiarchos,  from 
gymnasion  =  a.  school  for  athletics ;  j7tf»mos=naked ; 
archo=to  rule  or  govern.] 

Gr.  Antiq.:  A  magistrate  or  public  official  in 
Greece  who  superintended  the  gymnasia  or  palaes- 
tra, paid  the  athletes  who  were  training  for  the 
public  games,  and  provided  them  with  oil  and  other 
necessaries  at  his  own  expense. 

gym-nas.  '-I-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  gymnasion, 
from  gymnazo=to  train  naked,  to  exercise,  from 
oj/mnos=naked.] 

1.  A  building  or  place  where  athletic  exercises  are 
practiced  or  performed;    a  place  where  athletes 
exercise  and  train. 

"Gymnasium  properly  signifies  the  place  were  people 
exercise  themselves  being  stript." — Orew:  Coamologia 
Sacra,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  A  school  or  place  of  instruction  for  the  higher 
branches  of  literature  and  science. 


gymnocarpians 

g?m -nast,  s.  [Gr.  gymnastC-a=a  trainer  of  ath- 
letes, ijymnas,  yj/m»os=naked.] 

*1.  One  who  teaches  gymnastic  exercises;  a 
trainer  of  athletes. 

2.  One  who  practices  or  performs  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises ;  an  athlete. 

gym-nas  -tic,  *gym-nas-tique,  *gynvnas- 
tick,  a.  it*-.  [Lat.  gymnoaHctUi  from  Gr.  gymnas* 
tikos=timd  of  or  pertaining  to  athletic  exercises; 
he  gymnast  ike  (fec/*HC)  =  (the  art  of)  gymnastics.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  athletic  exercise_s ;  con- 
sisting of  leaping,  wrestling,  running,  boxing,  or 
similar  exercises  for  the  body. 

"Great  reputation  in  all  ths  gymnastic  exercises 
united." — Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  viii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

"1.  A  gymnast ;  a  teacher  of  gymnastics. 

2.  PI. :  Athletic  exercises  ;  disciplinary  exercise 
for  the  body  or  intellect. 

"Academies  dedicated  chiefly  to  this  discipline,  and 
other  martial  gymnastiques."  —  Evelyn:  The  State  of 


*gym  nas  -tlc-al,  a.  [English  gymnastic ;  -al.] 
Gymnastic ;  athletic. 

"And  harlequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gymnasttcal." 
Byron:  Beppo,  iii. 

*gym-nas  -tlc-al-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  gymnastical; 
-ly.\  In  a  gymnastic  manner;  as  a  gymnast  or 
athlete ;  athletically. 

"  Such  as  with  agility  and  vigor  are  not  gymnasttcalty 
composed,  nor  actively  use  those  parts." — Browne:  Vw 
gar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  V. 

gjfm-nas  -tics,  s.    [GYMNASTIC,  B.  2.] 

gjfm  -nax  -6n-y,  s.  [Gr.  gv>nnos=nakcd;  axSn 
=an  axle,  an  axis,  and  suff.  -#.] 

Bot.:  An  abnormal  condition  of  the  ovary,  in 
which  the  placenta  protrudes  through  it.  (B. 
Brown,  1874.) 

g^m-nfl  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  gi/mnos=naked,  and  nema 
-yum:  neo  —  to  spin;  named  from  the  naked 
stamens.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadaceee,  tribe  Stapelien, 
Gymnema  lactiferum  has  been  reported  to  be  tha 
cow  plant,  or  Kiriaghuna  plant,  of  Ceylon,  the  milk 
of  which  the  natives  use  as  food,  boiling  and  eating 
the  leaves  also.  Gymnema  tingens,  a  native  of  Pegu, 
is  said  to  furnish  excellent  indigo  and  green  dyes. 
(Lindley.) 

gjfm-ne  -trus,  s.    [Gr.  oyjnnos=naked,  and  etron 

the  abdomtn.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Cepolidee  (Ribbon-fishes), 
The  body  is  long  and  slender,  with  a  dorsal  fin  run- 
ning its  whole  length.  Gymnetrus  Banksii  is  some- 
times twelve  feet  long,  with  a  thickness  of  only  two 
inches  and  three-quarters.  A  long  gymnetrus  mov- 
ing through  the  sea  and  leaving  a  trail  behind, 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  a  prolongation  of  tha 
body,  might  be  taken  by  a  nautical  observer  for  a 
"  sea  serpent." 

gfm  -nlo,  *gym  -nick,  a.  <t  s.  [Fr.  gymniqut; 
from  Gr.  gymnikos,  from  gymnos=naked.J 

A.  As   adj. :  Pertaining    to   or  connected  with 
athletic  exercises ;  practicing  or  performing  gym- 
nastics. 

"Oymnick  artists,  wrestlers,  riders,  runners." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,325. 

B.  As  subst. :  Gymnastics ;  athletic  exercises. 

*gjfm  -nlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  gymnic;  -a!.]  (iymuic, 
gymnastic. 

"Gymiiicn/  exercises  at  Pitana."  —  Potter:  Antiq.  of 
Greece,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xx. 

gfm  -nlte,  s.  [Gr.  gymnos=naked,  and  suff.  -itt 
(Min.)  (q.  v.).  Named  from  Bare  Hills,  where  it 
was  found.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  DEWEYLITE  (q.  v.).  The  Brit. 
Mils.  Catal.  makes  Gymuite  the  name,  and  reduces 
Deweylite  to  a  synonym. 

gjfm-no-,  pref.    [Gr.  oz/mnos=naked.] 

1.  Anat.,  Zool.,  <Stc.:  Naked;  destitute  of  hairs, 
a  shell,  or  other  protective  covering. 

2.  Bot.:  Destitute  of  a  pericarp  or  other  covering. 

gfm-nfi  bias  -tic,  a.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Greek 
blastos=n  sprout,  a  shoot,  a  sucker;  and  suff.  •«c,] 

Zool. :  Not  having  the  nutritive  and  reproductive 
buds  protected  by  horny  receptacles.  Used  of  the 
Hydrozoa.  (^4Mman.) 

gymnoblastic-hydroids,  s.  pi. 


ment. 

tgym-nb-car'-pl-ans.,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  gymno-,  Or. 
fcarpos=fruit,  and  pi.  suff.  -ans.] 


boll,    b(5y;     j>6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -lion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


gymnocarpous 

Bot. :  One  of  two  classes  into  which  Mirbel  divides 
•11  fruits.  It  consists  of  those  in  which  the  fruit  is 
not  disguised  by  tho  adherence  of  any  other  organ 
than  the  calyx.  Opposed  to  Angiocarpians  (q.  v.). 

tgy'm-nft-car  -poiis,  a.    [GYMNOCARPIAXS.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  structure  of  fruit  described 
under  Gymnocarpians  (q.  v.). 

gymnocarpous-lichens,  s.  pi. 
Bot,:  Lichens  in  which  the  apothecia  orhymen- 
lal  layers  are  open  from  the  first.    (Thomi.) 

gfm-n6-5ld  -I-um,  «.    [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Greek 
oikidion,  dimin.  of  oifcos=a  house  (?).] 
Bot. :  A  swelling  at  the  base  of  some  urn  mosses. 

gf  m-n6-cla  -dus,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Greek 
kladoi=a  shoot,  a  branch/] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub-order 
CtesalpinicBe,  tribe  Eucsesalpiniese.  The  only  known 
species  is  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  sometimes 
called  the  Kentucky  Cotfee-treo,  because  the  early 
settlers  in  that  state  used  it  as  a  substitute  for  cof- 
fee. The  timber  is  suitable  for  cabinet  work;  the 
bark  is  very  bitter,  and  contains  saponine. 

gf  m-nfi  de-rl  -me,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  gymno- 
der(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irece.] 

Ornith. :  Fruit  crows ;  a  sub-family  of  Ampclidte 
(Chatterers) ,  some  of  which  have  the  neck  bare  of 
leathers.  They  are  nearly  of  the  size  of  crows,  and 
inhabit  South  America,  feeding  on  fruits  and  in- 
Bects.  [UMBRELLA-BIRD.] 

gf  nvn6-der  -us,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr.  dere, 
Attic  for  detre=the  neck.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub  family 
Gymnoderinse. 

gjfm'-no-dSn,  «.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr.  odous 
(genit.  odonto8)=n  tooth.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gymno- 
dontidee  (q.  v.). 

g*m  -n6-d8nt,  «.    [GYMXODON.] 
Ichthyology : 

1.  Sing.:  A  fish  belonging  to  the  genus  Gymnodon, 
or.  at  least,  to  the  family  GymnodontidBe. 

2.  PI.:  That  family  itself. 

gfm-nft-don -tl  da,  g?m-n6-d5n'-ta,  «.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  gymnodon,  genit.  gymnodont(os) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  Globe-fishes;  a  family  of  fishes,  sub- 
order Plectognathi.  Instead  of  teeth  there  is  a 


weeds,  constitute  their  food.  They  have  leathery 
skins,  usually  defended  by  spines.  They  chiefly 
inhabit  the  warmer  seas.  Genera:  Diodon,  Gymno- 
don, Tetraodon,  &c.  (q.  v.). 

gfm-nog -Sn-Ous,  a.    [Eng.  gymnogen;  -otts.] 
Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gymnogens ;  gym- 
nospermous. 

gfm  -n6-gen§,s.  pi.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  gtnnao= 
to  engender,  to  produce.  So  named  from  the  seeds 
being  quite  naked.  I 

1.  Bot. :  The  sixth  of  the  seven  classes  into  which 
Lindley  divides  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  He  places 
it  between  the  Dictyogens,  and  the  Exogens.    It  is 
not,  however,  the  Dictyogens,  but  the  Higher  Aero- 
gens,  like  the  Lycopodiaceae,  which  approach  them 
from  below.    In  the  other  direction  they  are  closely 
akin  to  Exogens,  agreeing  in  everything  pertaining 
to  their  vegetation,  in  their   concentric  zones  of 
wood,  and  in  having  a  vascular  system  and  spiral 
vessels,  and  a  central  pith.    The  essential  point  in 
which  they  differ  is  that  there  is  no  pericarpal  cov- 
ering: in  the  female  flower,  which  receives  fertili- 
Eation  through  the  foramen  of  the  ovule  without 
intervention   of   style  or  stigma.    There  are  also 
large  perforations  or  discs  in  the  wood,  a  structure 
seen  only  in  a  few  Exogens.    The  Gymnogens  are 
often    called    Gymnosperras    or    gymnospermous 
plants.  The  class  contains  four  orders :  Cycadaceae, 
Pinaceee,  Taccaceae,  and  Gnetaceae  (q.  vQ. 

2.  Palceobotany :  The  Cryptogams  and  Gymnogens 
or  Gymnoeperms  seem  to  have  been  brought  into 
being  and  to  have  flourished   long   prior  to  the 
Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons ;  all  the  supposed 
Palms,   Arads,   and   other  Monocotyledons  of  the 
Carboniferous  period  having  been  explained  away. 
Apparently  true  Gymnogens  exist  in  the  Devonian 
rocks.    Dadoxylon.  which  is  from  them,  seems  a 
Conifer^  and  that  order  was  well  represented  in  the 
Carboniferous  period.    Cycads  also  occurred,  and 
perhaps  Taxaceee.t    (Prof.  Williamson,  Brit.  4ssoc. 
Sep.  (1883),  pp.  485.  &c.) 

g*m-n6-gl8s -sa,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  gymnos  =  naked, 
and  £/ioB«a=tongue.J 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  gastropods,  in  which  the  odon- 
tophore  is  without  teeth. 
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Dot. :  Agennsof  ferns  with  one  to  three  pinnate 
leaves ;  sori  dorsal,  oblong,  or  linear,  often  conflu- 
e  n  t ;  involucre  none. 
Known  species,  eighty- 
four.  Gymnogramme  lep- 
tophyUa  is  a  small  fern 
with  fragile  fronds  one  to 
three  inches  long.  It  is 
found  in  this  country,  in 
continental  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  (Sir  J. 
Hooker.) 


gfm-nog '-¥ -nous, 
[Pref. 


-n6-grSm -mS,      gf  m-nft-gram  -ma,     «. 
[Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr.  oramme=a  line,  an  outline, 
amed  from  the  naked  sori.] 


gymno-,  Gr.  gyni= 
a  woman,  and  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  the  ovary 
naked. 

gyTn-no-lae  -ma-ta,  s. 
pi.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and 
Gr.  i<jinios=tne  throat.] 

1.  ZoOl.:   An    order   of 
Polyzoa,    in   which    the 
mouth  is  destitute  of  the 

valvular  structure  called  faymnogramme. 

the  epistome,  and  conse- 

?uently  the  opening  into  the  gullet  is  uncovered. 
t  is  divided    into  four  sub-orders:  Paludicellea, 
Cheilostomata,  Cyclostomata,  and  Cteuostomata. 

2.  Palaeont.:   Apparently  the  order  has  existed 
from  the  Upper  Cambrian  times  till  now. 

gfm-n6-mi'-trI-dS3,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Latin  gymno- 
mitr(ium),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  plants,  sub-order  Jungerman- 
neae. 

gym-no-ml  -trl-um,  «.  [Prof,  gymno-,  and  Gr. 
mitrion,  dimin.  of  mitra=a  belt  or  girdle.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gymnomi- 
tridae  (q.  v.). 

gyTn-n6-n6  tl,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  <///iM»os=iiaked,  and 
no(o»=the  back.] 

Ichthy :  A  family  of  fishes  in  which  the  dorsal  fin 
is  wanting.  It  includes  the  Gymnotus  (q.  v.). 

gf m-n6-pasd'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  j7#nmos=naked,  and 
pais  (genit.  patdos)=a  child.] 

ZoOl. :  Used  in  connection  with  certain  birds; 
having  young  which,  when  hatched,  are  naked. 

gj 'm-nS  phl-ftn-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr. 
ophioneott^ot  or  belonging  to  a  serpent;  ophis=a 
snake.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Professor  Huxley  to  an 
order  of  Amphibia.  They  nave  rounded,  worm-like 
bodies,  devoid  of  limbs  and  tail.  They  have  scales 
imbedded  in  the  integument ;  the  dorsal  vertebree 
are  biconcave,  and  possess  double  transverse  proc- 
esses, with  which  the  capitula  and  tubercula  of 
the  ribs  articulate.  Called  by  Cuvier  Naked  Ser- 
pents ;  by  some  authors  Cspciliae ;  and  by  Professor 
Owen  Ophiomorpha.  Known  genera :  Ceecilia,  Si- 
phonops,  Ichthyopsis,  and  Rhinatrema. 

gfm-nSph-thar-ma-t?.,  s.  pi.  [Prefix  gymno-; 
Gr.  ophthalmos=&n  eye,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  suff.  -ata.] 

ZoOl. :  The  craspedote  Medusae  of  the  class  Hydro- 
zoa. (Huxley.)  [GYMNOPHTHALMATE  MEDUSA.] 

gf  m-n8ph-thal  -mate,  adject.  [GYMNOPHTHAL- 
MATA.] 

ZoOl.:  Naked-eyed. 

gymnophthalmate  medusae,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Edward  Forbes 
to  living  organisms,  now  known  to  be  of  two  dis- 
tinct kinds :  (1)  free  medusiform  gonophores  of 
various  Corynida,  Campanularida,  and  the  Oceanic 
Hydrozoa ;  (2)  free  Medusidae  in  all  respects  resem- 
bling No.  1  in  anatomical  structure,  but  whose  ova 
do  not  give  rise  to  a  free  zooid,  but  to  a  free  swim- 
ming organism  like  the  parent  hydrosoma — viz., 
Trochymenidae,  Geryonidae.and  JSginidae.  (Nichol- 
son.) 

gf  m-n8ph-thal  -mi-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gym- 
nophthalm(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  saurians,  having  a  very  long, 
snake-like  body,  with  the  limbs  rudimentary  or 
wanting.  They  have  wide  months,  their  eyes  with- 
out eyelids,  either  covered  by  a  transparent  capsule, 
or  concealed  under  the  skin.  Found  in  Australia; 
more  rarely  in  the  east  of  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies. 

gjTn-noph-thal  -mus,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr. 
ophthalmos=an  eye.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gymnoph- 
thalmidaB  (q.  v.). 

gym'-nb-plast,  s.  [Greek  gymnos  =  naked,  and 
plossein  —  to  shape,  to  mold.] 

J9ioi. :  A  mass  of  protoplasm  devoid  of  any  cover- 
ing, as  a  white  blood  corpuscle. 

g?m-n6  rhl-na,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr.  rhis 
(genit.  rhinos)  =  the  nose.] 

Ornith. :  A  genusof  Corvidae,  sub-family  Streperi- 
nae  (Piping  Crows).  Gymnorhina  tibicen  is  the 
Flute-player  of  Australia. 


gymnotoka 

gjfm-no-so  -ma-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr, 
srimata,  pi.  of  stima  =  body.] 

Zool. :  One  of  two  families  into  which  the  mollus- 
cous class  Pteropoda  is  divided.  The  animal  is 
naked,  without  mantle  or  shell,  the  head  distinct, 
the  gill  indistinct,  the  fins  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  neck.  It  contains  the  solitary  family  Cliidee. 
(S.  P.  Woodicard.) 

gy'm-nos  -6  phlst,  s.  [Gr.  gymnosophistai,  from 
fji/nt  nos—  naked,  and  sopht'ates=&  master  of  one's 
craft,  a  skillful  man,  a  wise  man,  a  sophist ;  sophos 
=  wise.] 

Philos.  <£  Hist,  (pi.) :  Another  name  for  the  soph- 
ists, the  first  of  seven  classes  of  Indian  society 
described  by  Arrian,  a  writer  of  the  second  century, 
whose  descriptions,  however,  were  founded  on  the 
authority  of  Alexander  the  Great's  companions  in 
arms,  and  on  that  of  Megasthenes.  According  to 
Arrian,  the  sophists  went  naked  (whence  the  name 
(rymnosophists),  in  winter  basking  in  the  sun,  and 
in  summer  sheltering  themselves  under  trees  so 
umbrageous  that  they  could  shelter  10.0UO  men.  The 
allusion  is  evidently  to  the  Banian  tree  (Ficus 
indica).  According  to  Strabo,  one  of  them,  Calanus 
by  name,  brought  to  Europe,  ascended  the  funeral 
pile  "  according  to  the  law  of  his  country."  Arriau 
identifies  the  sophists  with  the  Brahmans,  as  do 
Ambrose  and  others.  But  as  the  position  of  sophist 
was  open  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  as 
the  sophists  ate  with  others,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  Hindu  Sunyasis  or  other  ascetics,  or 
Buddhists  free  from  the  restraints  of  caste. 

gfm  nos -6  phf,  s.  [GYMNOSOPHIST.]  The 
teaching  or  doctrines  of  the  Gymuosophists. 

gy'm-no-spgr'-ma,  «.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr. 
spernm=seed.  So  named  because  the  seed  is  desti- 
tute of  pappus.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gymnosper- 
meee. 

gyTn-no-sper -me-ffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gymno- 
sperm(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eo?.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Asteroidete. 

gfm-no-spgr  -ml-a,  s.  pi.    [GTMXOSPEBMA.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Linnceus  to  an  order  of 
Didynamia  characterized,  he  believed,  by  naked 
seeds.    He  included  under  it  most  of  the  Labiate. 
which  at  the  first  glance  seem  to  have  four  erect 
seeds  quite  uncovered.    Careful  observation  shows, 
however,  that  they  are  inclosed  in  a  thin  pericarp, 
and  the  term  gymnospermia  (naked-seeded)  is  con- 
sequently inaccurate. 

2.  Gymnospcrms  (q.  v.).   These  have  seeds  really 
naked. 

gyTn-nfi-spe'r  mous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  gymnosper- 
m(ia),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.:  Having  the  ovules  or  seeds  apparently  or 
really  naked — i.e.,  not  inclosed  in  an  ovary.  [GYM- 
NOSPERMIA. ] 

"Tissues  of  gymnoKpermous  plants  in  the  state  of  min- 
eral charcoal." — Quar.  Jour.  Oto.  Soc.,  xv.  630. 

ef m  -n5  spSrms.,  gf m-nS-sper  -ma,  s,  pi. 
[GYMNOSPERMA.] 

Bot.:  A  class  of  plants  having  naked  seeds.  Called 
also  Gymnogens  (q.  v.). 

gf  m-nb-spor-an'-gl-um,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and 
EDS,  sporangium  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  naked  sporangium  or  spore-case.  Ex- 
ample, the  fruit  of  Juniperus  communie.  (De 
Candolle.) 

g*m  -no-spore,  *.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  English 
spore  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  naked  spore. 

gtfm-nft-spbr  -ous,  a.  [Pref. gymno-,  Eng. ."pore, 
and  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot . :  Having  naked  spores. 

gf  m-nos  -tfcm-ous,  a.  [  Pref .  gymno,  Gr.  stoma 
(genit.  stomatos)  =  tho  mouth,  and  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.:  Having  its  margin  free  from  cilia.  Used  of 
the  urn  of  a  moss  when  the  operculum  is  thrown 
off.  (Thome.) 

gf  m  -note,  s.    [GYMNOTUS.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  naked  person. 

t2.  Ichthy. :  A  fish  of  the  genus  Gymnotus  (q.  T.). 

gf  m>n6-t8t-ra-spgr -mous,  a.  [Pref.  gymno-, 
and  Eng.  tetraspermous  (q.  v.).| 

Bot. :  Having  a  four-lobed  ovary  with  four  seeds, 
apparently,  but  not  really,  naked.  Example,  the 
Labiates.  [GYMNOSPERMIA.] 

g*m-n6  -tl-dsB,  «.  pi.  [Latin  gymnot(us),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  soft-finned  fishes,  sub-order 
Physostomata,  section  Apoda.  The  maxillary 
bones  aid  in  forming  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw ; 
there  is  no  dorsal  fin,  and  the  anal  fin  is  very  long. 

gf  m  n6  -to-ka,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  o#mnos=naked,  and 
tokos=a  bringing  forth.] 

ZoOl.:  A  division  of  Hydroidea,  in  which  the 
zooids  are  naked,  or  not  enveloped. 
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gf  m-no  -tus,  8.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr.  n~>tos.  or 
neifo«=tliR  back.  I 

Znol.:  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  family  dymno- 
tida>.  Gynmotux  vlectricus  is  the  Electric  Eel  (q.  v.). 

gf  m  niir -a,  s.     [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr.  ottra= 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  probably  to  be  placed 
under  the  Centetidw  (Tenrecs).  Habitat,  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  (Nicholson.) 

gyn-88'-9e-um,  gyn-se  -9!  urn,  s.  [Gr. gynaikeian 
=  tho  women's  part  of  a  house;  f/y;ie=a  woman.] 

1.  Gr.  Antiq.:  The  part  or  apartments  of  a  house 
reserved  for  the  females;  it  was  usually,  the  must 
remote  part  of  the  building,  lying  behind  an  in- 
terior court. 

2.  Human    Antiq.:    A  manufactory,  managed  by 
females,  for  the  making  of  clothes  and  furniture 
for  the  emperor's  family. 

3.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Roper  and  others  to 
what  is  usually  called  the  pistil  (q.  v.). 

*gyn-ss'-9l-an,  a.  [Gr.  (77/»irttfceios=pertaining 
to  women  ;  f7//m~  =  a  woman.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
women ;  feminine,  female. 

gyn-83  -cl  um,  «.    [GYN.ECEUM.] 

*gyn  86-coc -ra-cf ,  *gyn-e-coc -ra-sf .  *gyn- 
al-lc6c  ra-9f ,  «.  [Gr.  gynaikokratia,  from  gyne 
(aenit.f;ynaifcos)  =  a  woman,  and  krateo=to  rule.] 
Female'  rule  or  government;  government  by  a 
woman. 

"  Bachofen  has  misinterpreted  many  of  the  facts  bear- 
ing on  ancient  gynaikocracy." — McLennan:  Studies  in 
Primitive  History,  p.  419. 

gyn-89-col  -6  gf ,  gyn-e-col  -o-gf ,  s.  [Gr.  gyne 
(genit.  gynaikos)=a  woman,  and  logos=&  discourse 
or  treatise.] 

Med. :  A  treatise  on,  or  the  doctrine  of,  the  nature 
and  diseases  of  women. 

gyn-se-C&-mas'-tf  ,s.  [Gr.sr.yne  (genit. gynaikos) 
=  a  woman,  and  mftstos=a  breast.^ 

Phi/siol. :  The  abnormal  condition  of  a  man  who 
has  breasts  as  large  as  those  of  a  woman  and  func- 
tionally active. 

gyn-se-oc  -ra-9f ,  gyn-e-oc  -ra-sf ,  a.  [Greek 
gynK-a.  woman,  and  krateo=to  rule.]  The  same  as 
GYN^COCRACY  (q.  v.). 

*gyn-al-koc  -ra-$f ,  s.    [GYN^COCBACY.] 

*gyn-al-k6-crat  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  gynaikocra(cy), 
t  connective,  and  suff.  -icai.]  Pertaining  to  female 
rule  or  government. 

"  The  rise  and  consolidation  of  gynaikocratfcal  power 
in  the  Greek  area."—  McLennan:  Studies  in  Primitive  His- 
tory, p.  415. 

tgyn  an  -der,  s.    [GYNANDRIA.] 
Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  class  Gynandria  (q.  v.). 
gyn-an'-drl-a,  a.  pi.    [Gr.gyne=a  woman;  aner 
(genit.  andros)  =  a  man,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  twen- 
tieth class  of  his  artificial  system,  in  which  he  con- 
sidered that  the  stamens  were  on  the  pistil.  Ho 
divides  the  Gynandria  into  eight  orders:  Diandria, 
Triandria,  Tetrandria,  Pentandria,  Hexandria, 
Decandria,  Dodecandria,  and  Polyandria. 

tgyn-an'-drl-an,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  gynandri(a) ; 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -an.] 

Bot.:  Having  the  structure  of  the  Gynandria 
(q.v.). 

gyn  an  -dr6  morph,  s.  [Gr.  gyne  —  a  woman, 
aner  (genit.  andro?)  =  a  man,  morphe  =  form.]  An 
animal  afflicted  with  gynandromorphism. 

gyn-an-drb-morph'-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  gynandro- 
morph ;  -ism.] 

ZoOl. :  The  condition  of  certain  animals  in  which 
one  side  has  the  outward  characteristics  of  a 
female  and  the  other  of  a  male. 

gyn-an'-droiis,  a.  [Mod.  liat.gynandr(ia) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.:  Having  the  stamens  and  pistil  connate, 
gynandrian. 

gyn-an'-thSr-ofis,  a.  [Prof,  gyn-;  Eng.  anther, 
and  suff. -ous.]  . 

Bot. :  Having  the  anomalous  characteristic  that 
the  stamens  are  converted  into  pistils. 

*gyn  -ar-chf ,  s.  [Greek  gyne  =  a  woman,  and 
archi!= rule,  government.]  Government  by  a  female  ; 
gyneecocracy. 

"I  have  always  some  hopes  of  change  under  a  gyn- 
arctiy." — Lord  Chesterfield. 

gyn  er  -I-um,  a.  [Gr.gyne=a  female,  and  erion 
=wool.] 

Bot.  •  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Arundmeee.  tryn- 
erium  saccluiroides,  a  Brazilian  grass,  produces 
sugar,  though  it  is  not  the  genuine  sugar-cane 
(q.  v.).  A  decoction  of  the  root  of  G.  parviflorum, 
another  Brazilian  species,  is  used  to  strengthen  the 
hair.  G.  argenteum,  the  Pampas-grass,  grows  some- 
times 50  feet  higl 
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gyn-6-,  gfn-,  pref.    [Gr.  gync=a  woman.] 

1.  Social.,  <vr. :  A  woman. 

2.  Anat.,  ZoOl.,  tic.:  Anything  distinctively  fem- 
inine. 

3.  Bot. :  A  pistil. 

gyn'-o-base,  s.    [Pref.  gyno-,  and  Gr.  basis— & 

Bot.  '  A  fleshy  receptacle  with  but  a  single  row  of 
carpels,  obliquely  inclined  toward  the  axis  of  the 
flower.  It  is  seen  in  the  fruit  of  Geranium,  in  that 
of  Nelumbium,  <fcc. 

gyn-6-bas  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  gyno!ias(e) ;  -ic.] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  or  possessing  a  gynobase. 

gyn-6  car'-dl-a,  s'.  [Pref.  gyno-,  and  Gr.  kardia 
=  the  heart.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pangiacca>.  The  seeds  of  Gi/no- 
cardia  odorata,  after  being  freed  from  their  integ- 
uments, are  beaten  up  with  clarified  butter,  and 
then  applied  by  the  natives  of  India  to  the  skin  on 
parts  affected  by  cutaneous  diseases. 

*gyn-6c  -ra-9f ,  a.  [Greek  o.!/ne=a  woman,  and 
krateo=to  rule,  from  fcra<os=might.]  The  same  as 
GYN^COCEACY  (q.  v.). 

"Oligarchy,  limited  monarchy,  and  even  gynocracy."— 
Scott:  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  zvii. 

gyn  -6  phore,  a.    [Pref.  gyno-,  and  Gr.  phoros= 

l!  ZoOl.  (pi.) :  The  generative  buds  or  gonophores 
of  Hydrozoa,  which  contain  only  ova. 

2.  Bot.:  The  long  stalk  of  the  ovary  in  such 
genera  as  Cleome  and  Passiflora.  It  is  really  a 
lengthened  receptacle  bearing  the  petals,  the  sta- 
mens, and  the  pistils,  but  not  the  calyx. 

gyn-ft-plas'-tlc,  o.  [Pref.  gyno-,  and  English 
plastic  (q.  v.).] 

Surg.:  Opening  the  genital  aperture  if  closed, 
dilating  it  if  contracted. 

gyn-6-Ste  -mi-urn,  s.  [Pref.  gyno-,  and  Greek 
atemon=the  warp  in  an  upright  loom  at  which  the 
weaver  stood ;  here  used  for  a  stamen.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  the  column 
of  combined  stamens  in  the  Orchids. 

gfp,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  At  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity the  cant  term  for  a  servant,  as  a  scout  is  at 
Oxford,  and  a  skip  at  Dublin.  ( Kng.) 

"  We'll  send  the  TOP  for  it  in  a  minute."— C.  Kingsley: 
Alton  Locke,  ch.  xii. 

gf  p-a-S-tl -nSB,  l.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gypaet(us), 
and  Cat,  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  Bearded  Vultures;  a  sub-family  of  Vult- 
uridfe  (Vultures),  in  which  the  head  and  neck  are 
clothed  with  feathers,  and  the  under  mandible  pro- 
vided with  a  bunch  of  setaceous  bristles,  diverted 
forward.  There  is  only  one  known  species.  [GYP- 

AETU8.] 

gf  P-a  -e-tus,  s.    [Gr.  gypa=a  vulture,  and  oetos 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Gypaetin»  (q.  v.).  Gypoetus  barbatus  is  the  Beard- 
ed Vulture,  Griffon,  or  Lammergeyer  of  the  Alps. 
[GRIFFON.] 

gf  p-6-gSr-an -I-d8B,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gypoger- 
an(ua) ;  Cat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idot.\ 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  con- 
taining only  one  known  genus,  Gypogeranus.  Ihe 
legs  are  long,  slender,  and  with  an  unfeatherod 
tarso-metatarsus,  so  as  to  resemble  a  wader,  while 
in  other  respects  the  structure  is  like  that  of  a  rap- 
torial bird. 

gf  p-6-ger -a-niis,  s.  [Gr.  gyps  (genit.  gypos)-a 
vulture,  and  »eranos=a  crane.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  and  only  known  genus  of  the 
family  Gypogeranidie  (q.  v.).  Gypogeramis  aerpent- 
arius  is  the  Secretary  Bird  of  South  Africa.  [SEC- 

EETAEY-BIED.] 

gf  ps  (1),  s.    [Gr.  gype=a  vulture.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Vulturidte,  sub-family  Vult- 
urinae.  Gypafulvua  is  the  Tawny  or  Griffin  Vulture. 
It  is  about  four  feet  long,  and  is  found  in  Western 
Asia,  Dalmatia,  the  Tyrol,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees, 
Spain,  the  North  of  Africa,  &c. 

*gf  ps  (2),  *gypse,  *glps,  s.   [GYPSUM.] 

gfp  -S8-OUS,  a.  [Er, 
nature  of  gypsum  ;  rest 
ties  of  gypsum. 

gypseous-marl,  s. 

Geol.:  A  mixture  of  gypsum  and  marl.  (Lyell.) 
[GYPSEOUS-SERIES.] 

gypseous-series, ». 

Geol.:  The  Lower  freshwater  limestone  and 
marl  constituting  the  Upper  beds  of  the  Middle 
Eocene  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  France.  [GYPSUM, 
2.]  They  are  of  white  and  green  marls  with  sub- 
ordinate beds  of  gypsum.  At  the  Hill  of  Mont- 
martre  is  a  quarry  of  gypsum  valuable  for  the 
manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Splendid  fossa 
remains  of  Eocene  mammals  have  been  found  in  it. 
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The  examination  of  these  by  Cuvicr,  and  the  evi- 
dence thus  afforded  that  they  were  of  extinct  genera 
and  species,  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
geoloirv.  Similar  gypseous  marls  are  worked  for 
gypsum  at  St.  Romain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Allior.  (Li/ell.) 

gf  P  -sef ,  gf  P  -sf ,  s.  &  a.    [GIPSY.] 

ftfn-slf-er-ous,  a.  [Latin  gypsum  =  gypsum  ; 
frro  =  to  bear;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Bearing  or 
producing  gypsum. 

gfp-slne,  «.  [Bug.  gypsum);  -ine.]  The  same 
as  GYPSEOUS  (q..  v.). 

gf p-sog-ra-phf ,  «.  [Gr.  gypson=gypsnm,  and 
</raphu=to  write,  to  engrave.]  The  art  of  engrav- 
ing on  gypsum. 

gf  p  sol-6-gIst,  s.    [Eng.  ffi/psi/=gipsy,  and  Gr. 
logos  =  a  discourse.  1    One  who  has  studied  the  his- 
tory,   manners,    customs,    and    language    01 
gipsies. 

gf  p-SOl  -6-gf ,  «.    [GYP80LOOIST.]    The  study  of 
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tho  history,  manners,  customs,  and  language  of  the 
gipsies. 

if  p  -s6-plast,  s.  [Greek  g!/pson=gypsum,  and 
piols()=tomold.]  A  cast  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris 
or  white  lime. 

gfps-or  -nls,  s.     [Greek  g»psos=gypsum,   and 

°Ppoteont..'  A  bird,  believed  to  be  a  gigantic  Rail, 
from  tho  Eocene  gypsum  of  Paris. 

gfp  sum  s.  [Lat.=plaster  of  Paris,  gypsum, 
from  (Jr.  gupeoa=(l)  chalk,  (2)  gypsum.] 

1  Min.:  A  monoclmic  mineral,  transparent  t 
opaque;  its  colors  white,  gray,  flesh-colored,  yel- 
low blue,  or,  when  impure,  sometimes  reddish- 
brown  or  even  black.  Streak  white ;  luster  various, 
from  dull  earthy  to  pearly  or  glistening  on  exposed 
faces  of  the  crystals.  Hardness  1-5-2 ;  specific  grav- 
ity, 2.3.  Composition:  Sulphuric  acid,  44-<!-4b-o; 
lime,  29-4-33-9;  water,  19-9-21-6;  silica,  0-6-40,  &c. 
Varieties:  (1)  Crystallized  Gypsum,  m  which  case 
it  constitutes  Selenite,  and  occurs  in  flattish  crys- 
tals which  are  oblique  parallelepipeds  of  lamellar 
structure,  the  crystals  occasionally  containing 
sand:  (2)  Fibrous  Gypsum:  (a)  Satin  Spar,  (6)  a 
plumose  sub-variety,  (3)  Massive  Gypsum,  the  same 
as  ALABASTER  (q.  v.).  When  there  is  no  water  m 
its  composition,  it  is  called  Anhydrous  Gypsum. 

2.  Geol. :    Technically  Gypsum  is  regarded  as  a 
mineral  deposit,  in  some  places   constituting  rock 
masses.    It  may  be  of  any  age.    Near  Paris  it  is 
Middle  Eocene.    Frapoli.  says  that  some  gypsums 
were  originally  carbonates  instead  of  sulphates  of 
lime,  and  that  they  underwent  metamorphism  by 
the  action   of   volcanic  sulphurous   or   sulpnuro- 
hydrous  vapors.    Von  Buch,  Murchison,    and  most 
other  geologists  agree  with  this  view.    Mr.  bterry 
Hunt  believes  that  other  gypsums  may  have  been 
produced  by  the  action  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  upon 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.    [GYPSEOUS- 
SERIES.] 

3.  Chem.  *  Comm.:    Calcium  sulphate   crystal- 
lized with  two  molecules  of  water  CaSO4-2H2O.     II 
is  often  found  by  the  decomposition  of  pyrites  when 
lime  is  present.     Gypsum  calcined  is  called  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  is  used  for  taking  casts  of  statues.    It 
has  been  found  that  the  addition  of  potassium  sul- 
phate causes  it  to  harden  more  quickly.    Gypsum 
is  used  as  a  manure;  it  facilitates  the  decomposi- 
tion of  rocks  containing  alkaline  silicates. 

gf  P'-sf .  «•  &  «•    [GiPSY.  ] 

If  For  the  compounds,  see  under  GIPSY. 

gyr-a-can'-thus  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Lat.  gyratus, 
pa.  par.  of  gyro,  to  turn  round  in  a  circle ;  Gr.  gyros 
=  a  ring,  a  circle,  and  Lat.  acanthus  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fish  spines,  from  the  car- 
boniferous formation.  The  fish  probably  belonged 
to  the  Cestraphori. 

*gyr'-al  (yrasir),a.  [Eng.  gyr(e);-al.']  Moving 
in  a  circle;  revolving,  whirling. 

gyr'-ate  (yr  as  ir),  a.  [Lat.  gyratus,  pa.  par.  of 
gm-o=to  move  or  turn  round ;  gyrus=a  circle.] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Movingorgoingroundinacircle. 

2.  Bot.:  Bent  like  the  nead  of  a  crosier.  Called 
more  generally  Circulate  (q.  v.).  Used  specially  of 
the  vernation  of  ferns. 

*gyr-ate  (yr  asir),  v.  1.  [GYRATE,  o.]  To  move 
round  a  central  point ;  to  revolve ;  to  turn  round. 

*gyr-a  -tion  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Low  Lat.  gyratio, 
from  Lat.  gyratus,  pa.  par.  of  9;/ro=to  turn  round.] 
The  act  or  state  of  turning  or  whirling  round. 

"The  artificial  gyrations,  and  other  singular  curiosi- 
ties observed  in  the  latter."— Derham:  Phusieo-Tlieology, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

1  Center  of  gyration:  [CENTER,  If  22.] 

*gyr'-a-t5r-f  (yrasir),  a.  \Ens.gyrat(e);-ory.'] 
Moving  or  turning  in  a  circle ;  gyrating,  revolving. 


boll     boy;     pfiut,    Jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -Won,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous. 


sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-slouB  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    <fec.  =  bel,     del. 


gyre 


•gyre  (yr  as  ir),  ».  [Lat.  ^yrus—a  circle,  a  cir- 
cuit, from  Gr.  gyro»  =  u  rins  ( '.),  round  («.).]  A 
circle  described  by  a  moving  bt  dy ;  a  turn,  a  revo- 
lution. 

"  Quick  and  more  quick  he  spins  in  giddy  gyres." 
Drydeii;  t>r/'('«    MetnriKiriihoses  viii. 

A.  Trans.:  To  turn  round;   to  whirl;    to   twist 
round. 

"His  stockings  loose, 
TJngartered,  itnd  down  gyred  to  his  ankle." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  1.     (Quarto.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  turn  or  move  in  a  circle;  to  re- 
volve. 

"  The  gyring  planets,  with  their  starry  train." 

Dray  ton :  Xoah's  Flood, 

'gyre  -fill,  *gyre '-f  (ill  (yr  aslr),o.  [Eng.  gyre; 
-ful(l).}  Abounding  in  gyres  or  circles. 

"  Toe  the  Same  fits  gyreful  awarding." 

Stanyhitrst:  Conceites,  p.  138. 

gyr-en-cgph  -a-la  (yr  as  Ir),s.  pi.  [Gr.  gyrod= 
to  round,  to  bend,  and  engkeplMlon  =  tho  brain.] 

Zool. :  The  second  of  the  four  sub-classes,  founded 
on  brain-modifications,  into  which  Owen  divides 
the  mammalia,  because,  "save  in  very  few  excep- 
tional cases  of  the  smaller  and  inferior  forms  of 
Quadrumana,  the  superficies  is  folded  into  more 
or  less  numerous  gyri  or  convolutions."  The 
Gyrencephela  are  subdivided  into  Unguiculata 
(Quadrumana,  Carnivora) ;  Dngulata  (Artiodac- 
tyla,  Perissodactyla,  Proboscidia,  and  the  extinct 
order  Toxodontia;  and  Mutilata  (Sirenia  and 
Cetacea."  (Owen:  Class,  of  the  Mammalia.} 

gyr  en  ceph  -a-late  (yr  as  Ir),  a.  [GYKEN- 
CEPHALOTJS.] 

gyr-en-ceph'-a-l8us  (yr  as  ir),  a.  [Eng.,&c., 
gyrencephal(a) ;  -ous.J  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  Owen's  Gyrencephala  (q.  v.). 

"These  limb-characters  can  only  be  rightly  applied  to 
the  gyrenrepftalous  sub-class." — Oicen:  Class,  of  the.  Mam- 
malia, p.  85. 

gf  r-f  al  -c6n  (/  silent),  s.    [GERFALCON.] 
Ornith. :  Falco  gyrfalco.    It  is  a  large  and  power- 
ful falcon,  used  to  pursue  cranes,  wild  geese,  &c. 
It  is  common  in  the  colder  parts  of  North  America. 
Called  also  the  Jerfalcon  or  Iceland  Falcon. 

gyr'-l  (yr  as  Ir), «.  pi.    [GYRUS.] 

gyr-In'-I-dSB  (gyr  asgir),8.p(.  [L,at. gyrin(us) ; 
tent.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.~\ 

Entom.:  Whirligigs;  a  family  of  Coleoptera, 
tribe  Pentamera. 

gjfr-l  -nus,  s.  [Lat.  gyrinus;  Gr.  gyrinos—a  tad- 
pole.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gyri- 
nidee.  The  antennas  are  short  and  retractile  within 
a  cavity  in  front  of  the  eyes,  the  second  joint  with 
hair-like  processes ;  the  remaining  seven  clavate. 
Gyrinus  natator,  the  Common  Whirligig,  is  often 
seen  in  groups  performing  gyrations  on  the  surface 
of  water.  The  larva  has  thirteen  segments,  includ- 
ing the  head,  and  resembles  a  centipede. 
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gyr  -5-lIte  fyr  as  Ir),  s.    [GCBOLITE.] 
gy-ro  -ma,  s.    [(Jr.  gyroo=to  round,  to  bend.] 
Botany : 

1.  (Of  ferns') :  The  annulus,  or  ring,  in  polypodi- 
aceous  ferns.    (Lindley.) 

2.  (Of  lichenm  :  A  shield,  the  surface  of  which  is 
coursed  with  sinuous  concentric  furrows,    failed 
also  Trica. 

*gyr -&-man~c?  (yr  asir),«.  [Gr.g»ro8=aring, 
a  circle,  and  man4eia=prophecy,  divination.]  A. 
kind  of  divination  performed  by 
walking  round  in  a  circle  or  ring. 

gyr  -on  (yr  as  ir) ,  s.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  An  ordinary,  consisting  of 
two  straight  lines,  drawn  from 
any  given  part  of  the  field,  and 
meeting  in  an  acute  angle  in  the 
fesse  point. 

gy  -ron-ny',  gi  -ron-n?,  a.  [Eng. 
ayon;  -t/.} 
Her.:  An    epithet    applied  to   a 


habeas  corpus 


Gyron. 


field  divided  into  gyrons  or  triangular  parts  of  dif- 
ferent tinctures. 

gyr-oph  -5r-a  (yr  as  Ir),  s.  pi.  [Pref.  gyro-, 
and  Gr.  pfcoros=bearmg.  So  called  from  their  con- 
voluted fruit.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Lichens, 
order  Pyxinei.  The  species 
grow  on  rocks  and  bowlders  in 
the  Polar  Regions,  and  furnish 
the  Tripe  de  Roche  on  which 
Arctic  voyagers  have  sometimes 
been  obliged  to  subsist  for  a 
time.  Gyrophora  deusta  and 
G.  pustulata  are  used  in  dyeing. 

gyro-pigeon,  «.  [Lat.  gyr- 
are=ta  revolve,  and  Eng.  pig-  Gyronny. 

eon.]     A  flying  target  used  in 
shooting-matches.     It  is  sprung  from  a  trap  the 
same  as  a  bluerock. 

gyr-6  pt^ch'-I-us  (yr  as  Ir),  s.  [Pref.  gyro-, 
and  Gr.  ptyx,  (genit.  ptychos)  =a  fold,  leaf,  layer,  or 
plate.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  family  Glypto- 
dipterini  (Huxley);  Cyclodipteridw  (Traquair). 
They  are  found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

gyr  8-scope  (yr  as  Ir),  s.  [Gr.  pvros=a  ring, 
or  circle,  and  sfcope«=tolook  at, or  behold.] 

Astron.  Mach. :  An  instrument  constructed  by  a 
Frenchman  called  M.  Foucault,  to  make  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  visible.  The  principle  on  which  it 
proceeds  is  this— that,  unless  gravity  intervene,  a 
rotating  body  will  not  alter  the  direction  in  which 
its  permanent  axis  points.  In  the  gyroscope  there 
is  a  rotating  metallic  disc,  the  middle  point  of 
whose  axis  is  also  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
machine.  By  this  device  the  action  of  gravity  is 
eliminated.  The  instrument,  moreover,  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  axis  of  rotation  can  be  made 
to  point  to  some  star  in  the  sky.  Then,  as  the  heavy 
disc  whirls  round,  it  is  found  that  the  axis  continues 
to  point  to  the  moving  star,  though,  inconsequence 
of  this,  apparently  altering  its  direction  relatively 


gyr-O-car'-pg-w  (yr  as  ir),  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
gyrocarp(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -ece.] 

Bat.:  A  tribe  9f  Combretacese  (Myrobalans).  The 
corolla  is  wanting,  the  cotyledons  arc  convolute, 
the  anthers  burst  by  recurved  valves. 

gyr-6-car  -pfis  (yr  as  i'r),  s.  [Pref.  gyro-,  and 
Gr.  fcarpoa=frnit.] 

Dot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gyrocarpew 
(q.  y.)>  When  the  natives  of  the  Coromandel  coast, 
India,  can  obtain  it,  they  use  it  for  making  cata- 
marans. 

Sfl-6  -dus,  s.  [Prefix  gyro-,  and  Greek  odous=a 
tenth.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Pycnodont  fishes,  chiefly 
from  the  Oolite. 

gf  rog'-6-nIte,  s.  [Pref.  gi/ro-,  and  (ir.  gonos= 
seed.] 

Palceobot. :  The  sporangium,  or  seed-vessel,  of  the 
flowerless  plant-genus  Chara.  It  is  very  rough  and 
hard,  consisting  of  a  membranous  nut,  covered  by 
an  integument,  both  of  which  are  spirally  streaked 
or  ribbed.  The  integument  is  composed  of  fine 
spiral  valves  of  a  quadrangular  form.  The  number 
of  spiral  rings  varies  in  different  species  of  Chara, 
but  are  constant  in  each. 

gy-r6T-dal,  a.  [Gr. gyros=acircle ;  <?ieios=form, 
appearance ;  Eng.  ad$.  suff.  -al.~\ 

gyr-6-lep'-Is  (yr  as  ir),  9.  [Pref.  gyro-,  and  Gr. 
Zepis=a  scale.] 

Pateon*.;  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  order  Lepidoi- 
dei.  Professor  Morris  enumerates  three  species- 
one  from  the  Carboniferous  Shales,  and  the  others 
doubtfully  from  the  Trias.  Dr.  Ramsay  Traouair 
considers  it  a  doubtful  genus,  and  would  cancel  the 
name. 


place.  The  only  feasible  explanation  of  these 
appearances  is  that  the  earth  is  revolving  on  its 
axis. 

gyr  -6-scSp-Ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  gyroscope, 
resembling  the  motion  of  that  instrument. 

gyr-ose  (yras  Ir),  a.    [Lat.  gyrus-a.  circle.] 
Botany : 

1.  Marked  with  wavy  lines. 

2.  The  same  as  GYRATE  (Hot.)  (q.  v.). 

gyr  -us  (pi.  gyr-I)  (yr  as  I),  s.  [Gr.  gyros=n 
ring,  a  circle.]  [GYRO-.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  convolution ;  as,  the  angular  gyrus 
of  the  cerebrum,  the  gyri  of  the  brain. 

2.  Bot. :  The  annulus  or  ring  of  a  polypodiaceous 
fern.    Called  also  gyroma  (q.  v.). 

*gyte,  8.    [GOAT.] 

*1.  A  goat. 

2.  A  child.    (Used  in  contempt.) 

g?te,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful,  probably  connected 
with  giddy  (a.  y.).]  Crazy;  ecstatic;  senselessly 
extravagant;  delirious. 

gyve,  'give,  «.  [Wei.  gefyn=a  fetter,  a  gyve; 
Gael.  <fc  Ir.  geimheal,  from  Irish,  neibhim=to  get,  to 
receive,  to  take.]  A  fetter,  a  shackle,  a  chain  (gen- 
erally for  the  legs). 

"  The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyvt  and  jail, 
The  love-lorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting  dream." 
Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  1. 

IT  Obsolete  except  in  the  plural. 

*gy  ve,  v.  t.   [GYVE,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  fetter,  to  shackle,  to  enchain. 

2.  Fig. :  To  ensnare. 


THE  eighth  letter  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet  is  commonly 
classed  among  the  consonants, 
though  not  strictly  such. 
It  is  frequently  called  I  he 
aspirate,  although  other  lel- 
ters  are  also  aspirated  in 
English.  Its  distinctive  or 
proper  sound  is  that  which  it 
has  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  as  help,  hard,  hope.  &c. 
This  sound  it  also  has  \\lirn 

following  ic,  as  in  whither,  where,  in  which  ca-es  it 
originally  preceded  the  v;  as  in  Old  Eng. /!»•/,/;/-. 
Atacer.  Its  sound  is  produced  far  back  in  the  throat 
by  an  unchecked  emission  of  the  breath,  the  root.  ,.f 
the  tongue  being  very  slightly  approximated  to  the 
back  of  the  throat.  H  has  disappeared  from  many 
words,  especially  before  /,  n,  r:  as,  Old  Eng.  hlnf= 
loaf;  Old  Eng.  h>iccca=neck;  Old  Eng.  hriwj- 
nng;  OldEng./eoA=fee.  It  has  been  intruded  in  to 
some  words,  as  wharf,  whelks-helm.  It  has  become 
git  in  many  cases:  as.  Old  Eng.  r/ieo;i=thigh :  Old 
Eng.  heah=high;  Old  Eng.  rniftf  =  knight;  in  these 
cases  serving  only  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel. 
In  some  words  h  has  first  become  gh.  and  afterward 
/:  as,  Old  Eng.  r/eno/t=cnough ;  Old  Eug.  droht= 
draught,  draft.  H  is  commonly  joined  to  other 
consonants  to  form  digraphs  representing  sounds 
for  which  there  are  no  symbols  in  the  alphabet :  as, 
ch  in  child,  chill;  sfc  in  shin,  ship;  th  in  thin,  th.nl. 
thine ;  joined  with  p  it  forms  the  sound  of/:  with  </ 
it  sometimes  forms  the  sound  of  /,  as  in  evmifih. 
tough;  sometimes  the  digraph  is  silent,  as  in 
btnujh,  plough.  The  combination  rh  is  found  only 
m  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  where  the  ft  repre- 
sents the  rough  breathing  of  the  original  rh.  Ch  is 
common  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  in 
such  cases  is  generally  hard,  as  chemistri/,  chi/le, 
&C.  It  sometimes  represents  the  Latin  c,  Greek  k, 
as  in  Eng.  Aorn=Lat.  cornu,  Gr.  keras.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  it  had  initially  the  same  sound  as  at  present, 
as  A^=he;  medially  and  finally  it  had  the  sound  of 
the  German  and  Scotch  ch  in  loch. 

H  As  a  symbol  is  used : 

J.  As  a  numeral  for  200,  and  with  a  dash  over  it 
(H)  for  200,000. 

2.  In  music  for  the  tone  B  natural  in  the  German 
system  of  nomenclature,  the  letter  B  being  only 
used  for  B  flat. 

3.  In  chemistry  for  the  monad  element  hydrogen, 
ha,  interj.,  s.  &  v.  i.    [From  the  sound.] 

A.  As  inter}.:  An  exclamation  denoting  surprise, 
wonder,  joy,  satisfaction,  or  other  sudden  emotion. 
When  repeated,  as  ha!  ha!  it  denotes  laughter. 

"Have  you  eyes? 

Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  cease  to  feed, 
And  batten  on  this  moor?    Hat    Have  yon  eyes?" 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  exclamation  of  surprise,  wonder, 
joy,  &c. 

"These  shrugs,  these  hum's  and  Aa'g." 

Shakesp..    Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

C.  As  verb:  To  express  surprise,  wonder,  &c. ;  to 
hesitate ;  as,  He  hummed  and  hu'il. 

haaf,  s.  [Icel.  Aa/=the  sea;  Ger.  fcajf=a  gulf,  a 
bay.]  A  fishing  ground  in  Shetland,  Scotland. 

haaf-fislilng,  s.  Deep-sea  fishing  in  Shetland  for 
cod,  ling,  tusk,  &c. 

haak,e.    [HAKE.] 
tHaar  -kies,  «.    [Ger.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Werner  to  Capillary  Pyrites, 
now  called  Mulerite. 

2.  The  capillary  variety  of  Marcasite. 

Ha  bak  kuk,  s.  [Heb.  Chhabhaqquq  =  Habnk- 
kuk,  meaning  an  embrace,  from  chhabhaq=to  em- 
brace.] 

1.  Scrip.  Hist. :  The  writer  of  the  book  described 
under  2.    Nothing  is  known  of  his  history. 

2.  Script.  Canon:  The  eighth  of  the  Minor  Proph- 
ets.   It  was  composed  when  the  Chaldean  invasion 
was  imminent,  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  about  610  B.  C.     The  prophet's 
poetic  genius  is  of  a  high  order,  the  third  chapter 
of  his  work  being  one  of  the  finest  compositions  in 
the  whole  Old  Testament.     Several  passages  are 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  the  thrice  repeated 
doctrine  that  "  the  junt  shall  live  by  faith"    (Rom. 
i.  17;  Gal.  iii.  11;  and  Heb.  x.  58),  which  excited  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  Luther's  mind,  being  de- 
rived originally  from  Hab.  ii.  4.    Hab.  i.  5  is  quoted 
in  Actsxiii.  40, 41. 

ha  be  as  cor -pus,  s.  [Lat. =you  may  have  the 
body.) 

1.  Law:  A  writ  (more  fully  habeas  corpus  ad 
subjiciendum)  directed  to  the  person  detaining 
another,  and  commanding  him  to  produce  the  body 
of  the  prisoner,  with  the  day  and  cause  of  his  cap- 
tion and  detention,  adfaciendum,subjiciendum,  et 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g8,    pot, 
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recipiendum,  to  do,  submit  to,  and  receive  whatso- 
ever the  judge  or  court  awarding  such  writ  shall 
consider  in  that  behalf.  It  is  applicable  in  all  east's 
where  a  person  in  custody  claims  to  be  illegally  de- 
tained, or  wrongfully  refused  bail,  or  who  desires 
to  be  removed  from  one  court  to  another. 

"The  dayof  that  prorogation,  the  twenty-sixth  of  May, 
1679,  is  a  great  era  in  our  history.  For  on  that  day  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  received  the  royal  assent.  From  the 
time  of  the  Great  Charter,  the  substantive  law  respecting 
the  personal  liberty  of  Englishmen  had  been  nearly  the 
same  as  at  present :  but  it  had  been  inefficacious  for  want 
of  a  stringent  system  of  procedure.  What  was  needed 
was  not  a  new  right,  but  a  prompt  and  searching  remedy; 
and  such  a  remedy  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  supplied." — 
Macattlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

•L  Enf/.Hist.:  MagnaCharta  (A.  D.  1215)  provided 
that  no  freeman  should  be  taken  or  imprisoned  but 
by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  equals,  or  by  the  law 
of  the  land.  Two  old  writs,  one  De  honiine 
replegiando  and  the  other  Capias  in  Withernam, 
designed  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  were 
found  ineffective,  especially  against  the  Crown. 
Chitty  mentions  also  various  Acts  in  force  in  A.  D. 
1320  in  the  title  of  which  the  words  Habeas  corpus 
occur.  For  instance,  there  were  the  Habeas  corpus 
cum  causa  (that  you  have  the  body  with  a  cause), 
Habeas  corpus  ad  faciendum  et  recipiendum 
(that  you  have  the  body  to  do  and  receive),  &c. 
More  of  these  were  designed  to  remove  cases  from 
court  to  court.  There  was  one,  however,  Habeas 
corpus  ad  subjiciendum  (that  you  may  have  the 
body  to  answer),  destined  to  become  much  more  im- 
portant. Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  judges 
decided  that  they  could  not,  upon  such  a  Habeas 
corpus,  bail  or  deliver  a  pris9ner  committed  to 
prison  without  assigned  cause,  if  he  were  placed  in 
custody  by  the  special  command  of  the  King  or  by 
the  Judge  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Petition  of 
Right  (A.  I).  1628)  sought  to  have  this  state  of 
things  altered,  and  16  Charles  I.,  c.  10,  accorded  the 
change  of  law  desired,  but  obstructions  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  enactment  rendering  it  less  effective 
than  had  been  expected,  the  enactment,  31 
Charles  II.,  c.  2,  called  preeminently  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  was  passed.  For  its  nature,  see  the 
extract  under  No.  1.  Only  Parliament  can  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  It  has  frequently  done  so 
at  times  of  public  peril  or  anxiety.  The  Act  was 
suspended  in  Britain  during  the  two  Stuart  rebel- 
lions of  1715  and  1745,  also  in  1777-79,  during  the 
American  war,  and  in  1794,  while  the  first  French 
revolution  was  at  its  height.  It  has  been  repeat- 
edly suspended  during  actual  or  threatened  rebell- 
ion in  Ireland,  as  in  1798, 1803, 1817, 1848, 1861, 1867, 
1868,  and  1869.  To  suspend  such  a  safeguard  of 
liberty  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  always  involves 
very  serious  responsibility,  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  enables  the  Government  to  seize  any  polit- 
ical leaders  who  threaten  to  head  a  rebellion,  and 
successfully  keep  them  from  incurring  the  penalties 
of  treason. 

11  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  been  substantially 
incorporated  into  the  jurisprudence  of  every  state 
in  the  Union,  and  the  right  to  the  writ  has  been 
secured  by  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the  states, 
and  of  the  United  States.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  art.  1,  sec.  9,  par.  2,  provides,  that 
"  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it."  A 
similar  provision  is  contained  in  many  of  the  state 
constitutions. 

ha-be  -na,  «.  [Lat.,  =  a  thong,  from  habeo=to 
hold.] 

Surg. :  A  bandage  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
opposite  sides  of  wounds  together. 

hab-S-nar  -1-9.,  s.  [From  Lat.  habena=a  thong 
or  strap,  which  thelipsometimesresembles(Hooiter 
A  Arnott).  Etym.  donbtful  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker).] 

Hot. :  Butterfly  orchid ;  a  genus  of  orchids,  tribe 
Ophrese,  family  Gymnadenidee.  It  resembles  orchids 
in  its  general  character,  but  has  the  glands  of  the 
pollen  masses  free,  distant,  and  exposed.  A  hun- 
dred species  are  known. 

ha-ben  -dum,  s.  [Lat.,=a  thing  to  be  held  or 
possessed.] 

Law:  That  clause  of  a  deed  which  determines 
Tvhat  estate  or  interest  is  granted  by  the  deed. 

"nab'-en-ry',  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  archi- 
tectural decoration  of  some  sort,  but  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain. 

*hab'-er-dash,  a.  [HABERDASHER.]  Petty, ped- 
dling, small. 

*hab -er-dash,  t>.  i.  [HABERDASHER.]  Todealin 
haberdashery  or  small  wares ;  to  peddle. 

hab  -e"r-dash-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  hapertas=n  kind  of 
stuff ,  or,  more  probably,  peddlers  wares,  from  the 
bag  in  which  they  were  carried ;  cf.  Icel.  haprtask, 
hafrtask= a  haversack.  (Sheaf.)] 

*1.  A  dealer  in  small  wares :  a  peddler ;  a  hatter. 
_*2.  A  dealer  in  drapery  goods  of  various  descrip- 
tions, as  ribbons,  laces,  silks,  <tc. 


hab  -er-dash-erf ,  s.     [Eng.  haberdasher;  -y.] 

1.  The  wares  sold  by  a  haberdasher. 

"  Making  a  shoe,  or  retailing  cheese  and  haberdashery." 
—Knox;  Essays,  No.  65. 

2.  The  shop  or  establishment  of  a  haberdasher. 
hab  -er-dlne.  s.     [O.  Fr.  habardeon,  probably  a 

corruption  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  where  the  h'sh 
were  prepared.]    A  dried  salted  cod. 

ha-ber-e  fa  -91-3.3  pos-§es-s!-6 -nem,  phr. 
[Lat.,=you  may  cause  (him)  to  have  possession.] 

Law;  A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  a  county, 
commanding  him  to  give  actual  possession  to  the 
claimant  of  land  recovered  in  a  suit. 

*ha-ber -ge&n,  *ha-ber-gyn,  *tia-bur-i-on,  s. 
[Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  haubegeon,  hauberion=a  small 
hauberk,  dimin.  of  hauberc=a  hauberk  (q.  v.).] 

1.  In  old  armor  a  short  coat  or  garment  worn  over 
the  quilted  gambeson  or  haqueton,  and  under  the 


Habergeon,  and  Detail  of  Links, 
jupon.    It  was  composed  either  of  plate  or  chain- 
mail,  without  sleeves ;  its  purpose  was  to  protect 
the  noek  and  breast. 

"The  habergyns  that  they  beare  shall  nat  defende 
them." — Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccccxiv. 

2.  Any  defense,  or  protection. 

"Clothid  in  the  haburion  of  feith,  and  of  charite  " — 
Wycliffe:  1  Thess.  v. 

3.  Applied  to  the  elytra  of  a  beetle. 

"The  scalie  beetles  with  their  habergeons 
That  make  a  humming  murmur  as  they  fly." 

Ben  Jonson:  Sad  Shepherd,  ii. 

*ha-ber-jects,s.  [Norm.  Fr.  habergier=bauborg- 
ers,  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth.  (Kelham.)]  A  cloth 
of  a  mixed  color  (Magna  Charta).  ( Wharton,  &c.) 

*hab -Il-a  ble,  a.  [Fr.  habil(ler)  =  to  clothe: 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  clothed. 

"The  whole  habitable  and  habilable  globe."—  Carlyle- 
Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*ha-bll  -a-tSr-y ,  a.  [Fr.  habil(ler)  =  to  clothe ; 
-atory.]  Pertaining  to  habiliments  or  clothing; 
wearing  clothes. 

"Is  not  the  dandy  culottic,  habilatory,  by  law  of  ex- 
istence?"—Carlyle:  Fr.  Kevol.,  ft.  iii.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ii. 

*hab'-Ile,  *ha-ble,  a.  [Lat.  habilis=&t,  proper, 
manageable.]  Fit;  proper;  ready;  apt;  skillful; 
handy ;  qualified. 

"Habile  and  ready  to  every  good  work." — Waller. 

ha-bll  -I-ment,  *ha-bil-li-men,  *ha-byl-y- 
ment,  s.  [Fr.  habillement,  from  habiller=to  dress, 
clothe ;  onginally=to  get  ready,  from  Lat.  habilis.] 
[HABILE.]  A  dress :  a  garment ;  an  article  of  dress 
or  clothing.  (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"  Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

•ha-bll'-I-ment-ed,  a.  [Eng.  habiliment;  -ed.] 
Dressed,  clothed,  equipped. 

*ha-bll-l-tate,  a.  [Lat.  habilitas  =  aptness,  fit- 
ness, from  habilis=fit,  apt.]  [HABILE.]  Qualified, 
entitled. 

"  They  were  attainted,  and  thereby  not  legall,  nor  habil- 
itate to  serue  in  Parliament." — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

*ha-bll  -I-tate,  v.  t.  [HABILITATE,  a.]  To  make 
fit,  to  qualify,  to  entitle. 

*ha-bIH-ta -tion,  s.  [HABILITATE,  a.]  A  qual- 
ification. 

"What  is  habilitation  without  intention  and  act?" — 
Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Kingdoms  and  Estates: 

*ha-bll  -I-tf,  s.    [Fr.  habilite.]    Ability  (q.  v.). 

hab'-It,  *ab-it,  *ab-lte,  *ha-bite,  s.  [Fr.  habit 
=  a  garment,  a  dress,  from  Lat.  habitus=(s.)  a  con- 
dition, habit,  or  dress,  (a.)  held  in  a  certain  condi- 
tion, from  ft«6eo=to  have  or  hold.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  state  or  condition  of  the  body,  either  nat- 
ural or  acquired ;  constitutional  temperament  of 
the  body. 

*2.  Practice,  use,  usage ;  a  tendency  toward  any 
state  or  course  of  action  arising  from  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  acts. 

"How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 


3.  A  peculiar  practice,  use,  or  custom,  acquired  by 
frequent  repetition. 

' '  He  hath  a  better  bad  habit  of  frowning  than  the  Count 
Palatine." — Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i,  2. 

4.  A  way  or  acting ;  a  course  or  line  of  conduct. 
"And  a  sinful    habit  differs  from  a  sinful  act  but  as 

many  differ  from  one,  or  as  n  year  from  ail  hour." — Up. 
Taylor:  On  Repentance,  ch.  iv.,  §  2. 

5.  Dress,   garb,  apparel ;  specif.,  the   loose  dress 
worn  by  ladies  while  riding;  a  riding-habit. 

"There  we  stood  in  our  habite,  bare-footed  and  bare- 
headed."— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  109. 

6.  Outward  appearance,  carriage,  deportment. 

"Put  on  a  sober  habit." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Metaphysics:  Facility  in  doing  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  do  a  thing  acquired  by  doing  it  frequently. 
Reid  and  Hartley  regard  the  operations  resulting 
from  our  acquired  dexterities  and  habits  as  merely 
mechanical  or  automatic ;  Dugald  Steward  allows 
to  each  several  motion  a  separate  act  of  conscious 
volition ;  and  Sir  \V.  Hamilton  accords  to  the  mind 
a  conscious  volition  over  the  series,  but  denies  it  a 
consciousness  and  deliberate  volition  in  regard  to 
each  separate  movement. 

II  Habit  .differs  from  disposition  in  this,  that 
while  both  are  tendencies  to  action,  disposition 
properly  denotes  a  natural,  habit  an  acquired,  tend- 
ency. 

2.  Sot. :  The   general  appearance  and   mode  of 
growth  in  a  plant,  without  attention  to  the  details 
of  the  subject. 

3.  SioL:  Changed  habits   either  in  man  or  the 
lower  animals  produce  an  inherited  effect.    [USE.] 
(Darwin.) 

II  For  the  difference  between  habit  and  custom, 
see  CUSTOM. 

IT  Habit  and  repute : 

Scots  Law  and  Ord.  Lang. :  Common  reputation ; 
used  of  anything  held  and  reputed  to  be  true.  Thus, 
in  Scotland,  one  may  be  by  habit  and  repute  a  thief, 
and  habit  and  repute  goes  a  considerable  length  in 
proving  a  Scotch  marriage  between  persons  who 
cohabit,  and  are  by  common  rumor  man  and  wife. 
(Bell,  vi.) 

hab -It  (l),v.  t.    [HABIT,  «.] 

1.  To  accustom  ;   to  habituate;  to  fix  by  custom 
or  habit. 

2.  To  dress,  to  clothe,  to  accouter ;  to  array. 
*hab'-H  (2),v.  t.    [Lat.  habito.]    To  inhabit,  to 

dwell  in. 

•hab-H-a-bU'-I-ty',  s.  [Eng.  habitable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  habitable;  habit- 
ableness. 

"  To  continue  the  state  and  habitability  thereof  through- 
out all  ages."— Derham:  Astro-Theology,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ii. 

hab  -It-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  habitabilis, 
from  habito=to  inhabit.]  That  may  or  can  be 
inhabited  or  dwelt  in;  fit  for  the  residence  of 
human  beings. 

"  Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  it,  pursue." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  x. 

hab'-It-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  habitable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  habitable;  fitness  or 
capacity  for  being  inhabited. 

"Those  ancient  problems  of  the  spherical  roundness 
of  the  habUableness  of  the  torrid  zone." — Ray:  On  the 
Creation,  pt.  i. 

*hab -It-a-blJ1,  adv.  [English  habitable) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  habitable  manner ;  so  as  to  be  inhabited. 

*hab  -It-ac-le  (le  as  pi),  s.  [Lat.  habitaculum, 
from  habito=to  dwell  in.]  A  place  to  dwell  in;  a 
residence ;  a  dwelling-place. 

"An  holye  habitacle  vnspotted  from  all  synnes." — Udall: 
Ephesians  ii. 

*hab  -It-ance,  *hab-it-aunce,  s.  [Lat.  habitant, 
pr.  par.  of  habito=to  inhabit,  to  dwell  in.]  A  habi- 
tation ;  a  dwelling ;  an  abode. 

"  What  art  thou,  man,  if  man  at  nil  thou  art, 
That  here  in  desart  hast  thine  habitance  t " 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  7. 

*hab -It-an-cy,  s.  [HABITANCE.]  The  condition 
or  stateof  on  inhabitant ;  permanent  residence  in  a 
town,  city,  or  parish ;  inhabitancy. 

hab'-It-ant,  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  habiter;  Lat. 
habito=to  inhabit.] 

*1.  An  inhabitant ;  a  dweller;  a  resider. 
"Drones,  oppressive  habitants  of  hives 
Owe  to  the  labor  of  the  bees  their  lives." 

Cooke:  Hesiod,  880. 

2.  A  name  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada,  who  are  of  French  oiigin. 

hab'-I-tat,  s.  [Lat.=he,  she,  or  it  dwells  or  lives ; 
3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  indie,  of  habito=to  inhabit,  to 
dwell.] 

Biol. :  The  place  in  which  any  particular  animal 
lives  when  wild,  or  any  wild  plant  grows.  When 
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habitation 

descriptions  were  in  Latin,  such  expressions  as  the 
following,  taken  from  Linnaeus'  Systema  Naturae, 
continually  occurred : — "  Habitat  in  America  "  = 
"It  dwells  in  America."  Here  "habitat"  is  the 
third  person  singular  present  indicative  of  the 
Latin  verb  habito,  butwben  the  term  grew  familiar 
it  came  to  be  used  also  as  an  English  noun. 

"Naturalists  distinguish,  between  the  habitats  or  geo- 
graphical localities  of  species,  and  the  stations  or  cir- 
cn  instances  in  which  they  are  found."— S.  P.  Woodward: 
Jfotawa  fed.  1875),  p.  186. 

hab-I-ta  -tion,  *hab-i-ta-ci-on,  'tab  1-ta-ci- 
OUn,  .s.  [Fr.  habitation,  from  Lat.  habitatio,  from 
habitatus,  pa,  par.  of  habito=to  inhabit.] 

1.  The  act  of  inhabiting  or  dwelling  in  a  place. 

"It  [arson]  is  an  offense  against  that  right  of  habita- 
tion, which  is  acquired  by  the  law  of  nature  as  well  as  by 
the  laws  of  society."— Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  16. 

2.  The  state  of  being  inhabited. 

"  Every  star  perhaps  a  world 
Of  destined  habitation;  but  thouknow'st 
Their  seasons."  Milton.-  P.  L.,  vii.  622. 

3.  A  place  to  dwell  in ;  a  place  of  abode ;  a  dwell- 
ing-place ;  a  house  or  other  place  in  which  a  person 
or  animal  lives. 

"If  any  clime  perhaps 
Might  yield  them  easier  habitation." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  ii.  673. 

*hab  -I-ta-t6r,  s.  [Lat.  from  habitatut,  pa.  par. 
of  habito=to  inhabit.]  An  inhabitant,  a  dweller. 

"The  sun's  presence  is  longer  unto  us  than  that  in 
Capricorn  nnto  the  southern  habttators."— Browne:  Vul- 
gar Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 
hab  -It-Sd,  a.    [Eng.  habit;  -ed.] 
*1.  Accustomed,  habituated. 

"O  y'  are  a  shrewd  one;  and  so  habited 
In  taking  heed." 

Chapman.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  v. 

2.  Dressed;  arrayed;  wearing  a  habit. 
"Or  is  it  Dian  habited  like  her?" 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

ha-Wt -U-al,  *ha-bit  u-all,  a.  [O.  Fr.  habitual; 
Fr.  habituel;  from  Low  Lat.  habituaUs;  from  Lat. 
habitus=a  habit  (q.  y.).] 

1.  Formed  or  acquired  by  habit,  use,  or  custom. 

"That  habitual  restlessness  of  foot." 

Wordsworth;  On  the  Naming  of  Places,  vi. 

2.  Accustomed,  usual. 

"Now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 
Habitual  habitant."  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  688. 

3.  According  to  habit  or  custom ;  done  habitually. 
**The  habitual  practice  of  any  one  sin  or  neglect  of  one 

known  duty."—  Paley:  Philosophy,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

4.  Caused  or  formed  by  use;  rendered  permanent 
or  lasting  by  use;  as,  an  habitual  color  of  the  skin. 

ha-t>It  -u-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  habitual;  -ly.*\  In 
a  habitual  manner ;  customarily;  by  habit,  use,  or 
custom. 

"A  religion  whose  creed  they  do  not  understand,  and 
whose  precepts  they  habitually  disobey."  —  Macaulay: 
Hist.  £»(/.,  ch.  iii. 

*ha-blt  -u-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  habitual ;  -ness,] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  habitual ;  use. 

41  In  the  uprightness,  the  universality,  and  habitualness 
of  our  obedience." — Clarke:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  144. 

*ha-blt -U-ar-^,  a.  [English  habitua(te);  >ry.] 
Habitual,  customary. 

"Nature  .  .  ,  made  habituary  by  custom." — Hist,  of 
Edward  II.,  p.  8. 

ha- bit  -u-ate,  v.  t.    [HABITUATE,  a.] 

1.  To  accustom ;  to  make  one  accustomed  to  any- 
thing by  use  or  frequent  repetition;  to  make 
familiar. 

"  It  is  neither  reasonable  nor  possible  that  men  should 
be  saved,  who  have  never  habituated  themselves  to  the 
practice  of  any  virtue."  —Clarke.-  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser. 
|26. 

•2.  To  settle  as  an  inhabitant  in  any  place. 

"  Many  nobles  and  gentlemen  left  their  families  habit u- 
ated  in  these  countries."—  Sir  W,  Temple. 

*ha-blt  -u-ate,  a.  [Lat.  habituatus,  pa.  par.  of 
habituo=to  bring  into  a  certain  state  or  condition ; 
habitus  =  a  state;  Sp.  &  Port,  habituar;  French 
habituer.] 

1.  Given  to  the  habitual  practice  of  any  thing. 
"The  habituate  sinner  hath   not  yet  given    over   his 

habit."— Hammond;  Works,  iv.  679. 

2.  Inveterate ;  become  habitual ;  formed  by  liabit. 
"The  constitution  of  men's  bodies  may  be  either  native 

or  habituate."— Sir  W.  Temple. 

*ha-blt-u-a  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  habituatus,  pa.  par. 
of  habituo=to  bring  into  a  certain  state.]  The  act 
of  habituating;  the  state  of  being  habituated. 

•tab  -It-fi.de,  «.  [Fr.(  from  Lat.  habitudo,  from 
habilus=a.  habit  (q.  v.).] 
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1.  Relation,  respect ;  state  with  regard  to  some- 
thing else. 

"Names  being  supposed  to  stand  perpetually  for  the 
same  ideas,  and  the  same  ideas  having  immutably  the 
same  h-ibitiolt*  one  to  another;  propositions  concerning 
any  abstract  ideas,  that  are  once  true,  must  needs  be 
eternal  verities." — Ltjcke.-  Hitman  l'n<l?rstand)'ng,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  ii. 

2.  Familiarity,  converse;  frequent  intercourse. 
"To  write  well,  one  must  have  frequent  habitudes  with 

the  best  company."—  Dryden. 

3.  Long  custom,  habit,  inveterate  use. 

"His  own  moral  and  intellectual  habitudes,  and  those  of 
his  age." — J".  5.  Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  46. 

4.  The  customary  mode  or  manner  of  living,  act- 
ing, &c. ;  habits,  customs. 

"  In  all  the  habitudes  of  life. 
The  friend,  the  mistress,  and  the  wife, 
Variety  we  still  pursue." — Sir ifl. 

5.  Aptitude  for  doing  anything. 

"It  is  impossible  to  gain  an  exact  kabitude,  without  an 
infinite  number  of  acts  and  perpetual  practice." — Dryden. 

ha-bit  -u-e",  s.  [French,  pa.  par.  of  habiHier—to 
accustom.  One  who  habitually  frequents  any  place, 
especially  a  place  of  amusement  or  recreation. 

*ha-ble,  ».  t.  [HABLE,  a.]  To  make  fit  or  suit- 
able ;  to  suit,  to  fit,  to  accommodate. 

"To  thentent  the  said  weorkes  mighte  be  the  better 
habled  to  the  readers."— Vdall:  Actes.  (Dedic.) 

*ha-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hable;  '-ness.]  Fitness, 
capacity,  competence. 

"I  cannot  of  my  selfe  promesse  any  hablenes  to  take 
euche  a  prouince  in  hande." — Udall:  Luke.  (Pref.) 

•hab -nab,  *hob  nob,  adv.  [Eng.  Ao4=have; 
nab=ne  hab—havG  not.] 

1.  Without  order;  promiscuously. 

"Although  set  down  hobnob  at  random." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

2.  By  hook  or  by  crook ;  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
"Philantus  determined  habnab  to  send  his  letters." — 

Lilly:  Euphues,  p.  109. 

ha-bran  thus,  s.  [Gr.  A«6ros=graceful,  pretty, 
and  anthos=a  flower.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Amaryllids,  tribe  Amarylleff1. 
It  consists  of  pretty  South  American  bulbous  plants. 

ha-broc  -6-ma,  s.  [Gr.  hai>ros=graceful,  pretty, 
and  tome=hair.] 

ZoOI. :  A  genus  of  rodent  animals,  family  Hystri- 
cidw.  Mr.  Darwin  discovered  two  species,  Habro- 
coma  Cuvieri  and  H.  Bennetti,  near  Valparaiso. 

hab-r6  ma  -nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  Aofc?'os=pretty  pleas- 
ant, and  m<nu'a=madness.]  A  form  of  madness  in 
which  the  delusions  are  pleasant  and  gay. 

hab  r6-neme,  a.  [Gr.  habros  —  graceful,  deli- 
cate, and  nema=yarn.j 

Min. :  Having  the  form  of  fine  threads. 

hab-zel  -I-a,  s.    [From  habzeli,  its  native  name.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anonaceee,  tribe  Xylopeae,  It  is 
sometimes  made  a  synonym  of  Xylopia.  The  dried 
fruits  of  Habzelia  cethiopicum,  formerly  called 
Piper  cethiopicum,  constitute  the  Negro-pepper, 
Guinea  pepper,  or  Ethiopian  pepper  of  Western 
Africa.  Those  of  H.  aromatica,  a  native  of  woods 
in  Guyana,  are  used  by  the  negroes  as  a  condiment. 
H.  undulata,  and  perhaps  others  of  the  genus,  have 
the  same  pungent  qualities. 

*hac-ce  -I-tf ,  s.  [Lat.  hcec=this,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  certain  thing; 
the  relation  of  individuality  conceived  by  school- 
men as  a  positive  attribute  or  essence. 

hagh  -el,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  sloven;  a 
dirty,  untidy  person. 

hach    Ure,  s.    [Fr.,  from  hacher=to  hack.] 

Engrav.,  tic. :  Short  lines  employed  to  represent 
half-tints  and  shadows,  as  in  representing  moun- 
tains on  maps.  Simple  hachures  are  those  in  which 
the  lines,  whether  curved  or  straight,  are  all  par- 
allel; double  hachures  are  those  in  which  the  lines 
cross  each  other. 

ha;h  -Ure,  f.  f.  [HACHTJRE,  «.]  To  cover  or  mark 
with  hachures. 

ha-ct-en  -da  (c  as  th),s.  [Sp. ;  O.  Sp.facienda, 
from  Lat./aci'enda,  pi.  oi '  faciendum=a  thing  to  be 
done;  facto— to  do.]  An  estate;  an  isolated  farm 
or  farmhouse ;  an  establishment  in  the  country  for 
stock-raising,  mining,  manufacturing.  &c. 

hack  (1),  hak-ken,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  haccan; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  hakken;  Dan.hakke;  Sw.hacka; 
Ger.  hacken.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cut  irregularly  and  into  small  pieces;  to 
chop,  to  notch ;  to  mangle  by  repeated  blows  of  a 
cutting  instrument ;  to  cut  unskillfully. 

"Nor  the  hacked  helmet,  nor  the  dusty  field." 

Addison:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  iii. 
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2.  To  cut  a  jag  or  channel  in  a  tree,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bleeding  it. 

3.  To  kick  a  player's  shins  at  football. 

*II.  Fig. :  To  mangle  in  uttering;  to  chop  up. 
"Let  them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  Eng- 
lish."— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor,  iii.  1. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cut  or  chop  away  at  anything. 

"The  man,  not  at  all  discouraged,  fell  to  catting  and 
hackinu."— Butiyan:  Pilyrim'K  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  To  kick  on  the  shins  at  football, 
hack  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.    [HACK  (2), ».] 

A.  Trans. :  To  let  out  for  hire ;  as,  to  hack  a  horse. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  be  let  out  for  hire;  to  be  used  com- 
monly. 

2.  To  be  common  or  vulgar ;  to  turn  prostitute. 

"hack  (3),  r.  f.  [HAWK,  v.]  To  try  to  bring  up 
phlegm. 

hack  (1),  s.    [HACK,  n] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  An  irregular  cut ;  a  notch  ;  a  dent. 

"Look  you  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet."—  Shakfsp.: 
Troilus  and  Cresstda,  i.  2. 

«2.  A  blunt  ax. 

3.  A  large  pick  used  by  miners  in  breaking  stone. 

4.  A  tool  for  cutting  jags  or  channels  in  trees  for- 
tho  purpose  of  bleeding  them.    Pines  are  hacked 
for  turpentine ;  maples  tapped  for  sap. 

*5.  A  hesitation  or  stammering  in  speaking. 
"He  speaks  with  so  many  hacks  and  hesitations."— Dr. 
H.  More. 

II.  Football:  A  kick  »n  the  shins. 

"We  all  wear  white  trousers  to  show 'em  we  don't  care 
for  hacks."— T.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's  School-days,  pt.  i., 
ch.  v. 

hack-log,  s.    A  chopping-block. 

"A  kind  of  editorial  hack-log."—  Carlyle :  Life  of  Ster- 
ility, pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

hack  (2),  «.  &  a.  [An  abbreviation  of  hackney 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  ftaca.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  horse  kept  for  hire ;  a  hackney. 

2.  A  horse  kept  for  rough  aud  every-day  riding. 
*3.  A  hackney  carriage. 

"I  was  the  other  day  driving  in  a  hack  thro'  Gerard 
Street."—  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  610. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  writer  who  hires  himself  out  for  any  kind  of 
literary  work ;  a  literary  drudge ;  a  poor  writer. 

*2.  A  procuress ;  a  prostitute. 

B.  As  adj. :  Hired  ;  mercenary ;  worn  out  or  used 
up  like  a  horse  let  for  hire ;  hackneyed  ;  poor. 

"  Hack  preachers  employed  in  the  service  of  defaulters 
and  absentees."—  Wakefield.  (Oailvte.) 

hack  -a  more,  s.  A  halter  for  leading  or  tieinga 
pack-horse  with.  In  general  use  in  the  western 
states. 

hack-barrow,  s.  A  barrow  on  which  bricks  are 
conveyed  from  the  molder's  table  to  the  drying 
ground,  where  they  are  sun-dried,  and  temporarily 
covered  with  a  thatching  of  straw  to  protect  them 
from  rain.  Covered  sheds  are  sometimes  used. 

hack-file,  -- 

Locksmith. :  A  coarse  slitting-file. 

hack-hammer,  «.  A  hammer  terminating  at 
each  end  in  an  obtuse  chisel-edge,  kept  in  order  on 
the  grindstone.  It  is  used  as  the  peen  of  an  ordi- 
nary hammer,  but  is  narrower,  and  therefore  more 
local  and  energetic  in  its  effects.  The  hack-hammer 
for  reducing  unequal  protuberances  on  grindstones 
is  shaped  like  an  adze  and  has  a  short  handle. 
When  the  grindstone  has  worn  unequally,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  dress  it,  and  the  high  places, 
being  marked,  are  hacked  by  oblique  and  crossing, 
checker  lines,  which  cause  it,  on  the  next  grinding 
operation,  to  wear  more  at  these  points,  and  thus 
restore  equality. 

hack-Iron, «. 

Min. :  A  miner's  pick ;  a  hack. 

hack-saw,  s.  A  frame  saw  of  moderate  set, 
tolerably  close  teeth,  and  good  temper;  used  in 
sawing  metal.  Such  a  saw  is  used  to  cut  the  nicks 
in  heads  of  screws,  in  cutting  off  bolts,  &c. 

hack  (3),  s.  [A  doublet  of  hatch  (q.v.);  A.  S. 
ftoca=the  bolt  of  a  door;  Dut.  hek—a  fence  or  rail; 
Sw.  hack=a  coop,  a  rack;  Dan.  httk,  ha;kke=a 
rack.]  A  kind  of  frame  or  grating  of  various  kinds, 

1.  A  drying-frame  for  fish ;  a  flake. 

2.  A  pile  of  bricks  arranged  in  regular  order  for 
drying,  previous  to  building  up  in  the  clamp  or  kiln 
for  burning. 
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3.  Wood  bars  in  the  tail-race  of  a  mill. 

4.  A  dung-fork. 

5.  A  feeding-rack  for  cattle. 

if  Hack  and  manger,  heck  and  manger:  The  same 
as  RACK  and  MANGEB  (q.  v.).  (Miss  Ferrier:  Mar- 
riage, ch.  xxvi.) 

Hack  -ber-rf ,  s.    [Eng.  hocfc,  and  berry.'} 

Bot.:  Two  species  of  Celtis,  C.  crass/folia,  and  C. 
occidentalis.  [CELTIS.] 

'hack -but  (l),s.  [Ger.  hackbret.]  An  old  name 
for  the  dulcimer. 

•hack  -but  (2),  *hag-but,  *haq.ue-but,  «.  [O. 
Fr.  haquebute,  a  corruption  of  haakbus,  haeckbutte, 
from  haafc=a  hook,  and  bus=a  gun-barrel.]  An 
arquebuse  (q.  v.). 

"With  hackbut  bent,  my  secret  stand, 
Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  chose." 

Scott:  Cadyou*  Castle. 

•hack  -but-t§r,  "hack-but-teer,  s.  [Eng.  hack- 
but; -er.]  A  soldier  armed  with  a  hackbut. 

"Sundrie  other  capteins,  hauing  vnder  their  charge 
two  hundred  hackbutters."—Holinslied:  Hist,  of  Scotland 
(an.  1644). 

hacked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [HACK,  t).] 

hacked-quartz,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  quartz. 

hack  -ee,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zo6l. :  A  name  given  in  this  country  to  the  North 
American  squirrel. 

back  -er, «.    [Eng.  hack  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  A  cutting  tool  used  for  chopping  up  or  hacking 
wood. 

2.  The  same  as  HACK  (!),«.,  I.  -4  (q.  v.). 

hack  -er-y\  s.  [Hind.  chhakra=a  cart.]  A  rude 
East  Indian  two-wheeled  cart,  drawn  by  bullocks. 

back  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HACK  (!),«.] 

A.  ^4«  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Cutting,  notching. 

2.  Short  and  interrupted;  wearing  out;  trouble- 
some ;  as,  a  hacking  cough. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  cutting,  notching,  or 
mangling. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Masonry: 

(1)  The  division  of  a  portion  of  a  course  of  stones 
into  two  of  smaller  height  when  the  larger  stones 
do  not  hold  out. 

(2)  A  process  employed  in  dressing  the  faces  of 
rough  grindstones  by  the  use  of  a  hack-hammer, 
an  implement  resembling  an  adze.    In  some  cases 
the  faces  of  metallic  or  wooden  polishing-whpols 
are  similarly  treated,  a  sharper  implement  being 
used. 

2.  Brick  mak. :   The  piling  of  molded  bricks  to 
dry. 

Hacking-out  knife  or  tool:  A  glazier's  knife  for 
cutting  out  the  old  putty  from  the  fillister  of  a  sash, 
in  reglazing. 

bac  -kle,  v.  t.    [HECKLE,  u.] 

1.  To  dress  or  comb  flax  or  hemp. 

2.  To  tear  asunder. 

hac -kle,  s.    [HACKLE,  «.] 

1.  A  board  set  with  sharp  steel  spikes  for  comb- 
ing or  pulling  out  hemp  or  flax  to  dispose  the  fibers 
in  parallelism,  and  to  separate  the  tow  and  hards 
from  the  finer  fibers.    The  teeth  are  of  steel  from 
one  to  two  inches  in  length,  and  very  sharp.    They 
are  arranged  in  quincuncial  order  upon  a  board. 
The  lock  of  flax  is  seized  by  the  middle,  and  one  end 
is  thrown  over  the  teeth  and  drawn  through.    One 
end  being  hackled,  the  other  end  is  turned  to  the 
comb  and    similarly  treated.    This  separates   the 
ribbons  of  fiber,  removes  any  remaining  traces  of 
the  boon  or  cellular  matter,  and  divides  the  fiber 
into  two  portions,  the  short  and  the  long,  the  tow 
and  the  line.    The  process  is  repeated  on  a  fine 
hackle  whose  teeth  are  more  numerous  and  thickly 
set.    The  produce  is  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of 
fine  flax  or  line. 

2.  Any  flimsy  substance  unspun ;  as,  raw  silk,  &c. 

3.  A  long  shining  feather  on  a  cock's  neck. 

4.  A  fly  for  angling,  dressed  with  a  feather  from  a 
cock's  neck. 

"This  month  also  a  plain  hackle,  or  palmer  fly,  made, 
with  a  rough  black  body,  either  of  black  spaniel's  fur,  or 
the  whirl  of  an  ostrich  feather;  and  the  red  hackle  of  a 
oapon,  over  alt,  will  kill,  and,  if  the  weather  be  right, 
make  very  good  sport." — Walton:  Angler,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

hackle-bar,  s.  One  of  the  gills  or  spikes  over 
which  the  lock  of  flax  or  hemp  is  thrown  and  drawn 
to  lay  the  fibers  parallel  and  comb  out  the  refuse. 

back-lSr,  s.  [English  hackee);  -er.]  One  who 
hackles  or  dresses  flax  or  hemp ;  a  flax-dresser ;  a 
heckler. 
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hack  -16t.  hag'-lgt,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind 
of  sea-bird. 

"Gulls,  haglets,  petrels  swim,  dive,  and  hover  around." 
—E'liu  rs»n:  English  Traits,  ch.  ii. 

hack  -If,  a.    [Eng.  hack;  -ly.~\ 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:    Broken    as   though   hacked  or 
chopped. 

2.  .I/in,  (of  fracture) :  Breaking  with  a  peculiarly 
uneven  surface,  as,  for  instance,  with  that  of  pure 
copper  when  fractured. 

hack  man,  8.  [Eng.  hack,  and  man.]  The  driver 
of  a  hack. 

hack  -ma-tack,  s.    [North  American  Indian.] 

Bot.:  The  American  Larch,  or  Tamarack  tree, 
Larix  americana. 

hack  nef,  *hack-e-nele,  *hacke-ney,  *hak- 
nay,  *hak-ney,  *haque-naie,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 
hequenee,  hacquenee,  from  O.  But.  hackenyee=& 
hackney;  Fr.  haquenee;  Sp.  hacanea :  Ital.  chinea 
(from  acchinea).  Prob.  from  Dut.  hakken—to  hack, 
chop,  mince,  and  negge=si  nag.] 

*A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

I.  A  horse  kept  for  riding  or  driving;  a  hack;  a 
nag. 

"His  hakeney,  which  that  was  al  pomelee  gris." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,027. 
.     2.  A  horse  kept  for  hire. 

"To  bestride, 
Sursingled  to  a  galled  hackney's  hide?" 

Bp.  Ball,  bk.  iv.,  eat.  6. 

3.  A  carriage  or  coach  kept  for  hire ;  a  hackney- 
carriage.    They  were  introduced  about  A.  D.  1650. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  drudge ;  a  person  kept  for  drudgery  or  dirty 
work;  a  hack-writer. 

"Shall  each  spurgall'd  hackney  of  the  day, 
Or  each  new  pe_nsion'd  sycophant,  pretend 
To  break  my  windows?  " — Pope:  Ep.  to  Sat.  140. 

2.  A  prostitute. 
B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit.:  Let  out  or  kept  for  hire ;  kept  for  common 

Use.      [HACKNEY-COACH.] 

"There  they  use  to  put  out  their  women  to  hire  as  we  do 
here  hackney  horses." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  400. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Much  used;    trite;   common;    commonplace; 
poor. 

"You  are  a  generous  author;  I  a  hackney  scribler." — 
Pope:  To  Dr.  Parnell. 

2.  Mean ;  low. 

"And  I  mast  serve  some  hackney  job." 

Lloyd:  From  Hanbury's  Horse. 

3.  Prostitute. 

hackney-carriage,  s.  A  carriage  or  coach  kept 
for  hire ;  a  hackney-coach. 

hackney-coach,  s.    A  hackney-carriage. 

hackney-coachman,  s.  The  driver  of  a  hackney- 
coach. 

"What  charms  can  a  London  carman,  chair-man, 
hackney-coachman,  fish-woman,  and  all  the  numerous 
tribes  of  the  lowest  class,  find  in  an  English  meeting  or 
a  church?  "—King:  Essays,  No.  149. 

hack  -ney1,  v.  t.    [HACKNEY,  s.] 
*1.  To  carry  in  a  hackney-carriage. 

"  Is  hackneyed  home  unlacqueyed." 

Cowper:  Task,  II.  652. 

*2.  To  make  common  or  accustomed ;  to  use  much. 
"So  common,  long  hackneyed  in  the  eyes  of  men." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  make  trite,  common,  or  commonplace. 

*4.  To  wear  out. 

"Men  and  horses  and  leather  being  hackneyed,  jaded, 
and  worn  out  upon  the  errand  of  some  contentious  and 
obstinate  bishop."— Harvell:  Works,  iii.  127. 

hack  -nefed,  hack  -nled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [HACK- 
NEY, 11.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Trite,  common,  commonplace. 

"  Hackneyed  stories  of  a  sensational  kind,  to  meet  the 
public  demand  for  what  is  called  popular  science." — Lind- 
say: Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals,  i,  20. 

"hack  -BtSr,  s.  [Eng.  hack;  suff.  -ster  (q.  v.).]  A 
bully,  a  ruffian,  a  oravo. 

"He  repressed  those  robbers  and  hacksters,  he  visited 
and  surveyed  the  foresayd  prisons." — P.  Holland:  Sue- 
tonius, p.  53. 

had,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [HAVE.] 

*had-I-wist,  inter] .  O  that  I  had  known  !  An 
interjectional  exclamation  of  regret  for  something 
which  has  happened  unexpectedly. 

hid,  t'.  t.    [HOLD,  v.]    To  hold. 

had  den,  bad-din,  «.  [A  corruption  of  HOLD- 
ING, 8.  (q.  v.).]  A  holding;  a  place  of  residence  ;  a 
possession ;  means  of  support. 
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had -den,  pa.  par.    [HAD,  r.]    Holden.  kept. 
"Ow,  man  !  ye  should    hae    haittlen   eassel  to  Kipple*- 
tringan." — Scott:  (jiiy  Manneriny,  ch.  i. 

*had  -d§r,  s.  [A  corruption  of  heather  (q.  v.).] 
Heath. 

"They  lay  jpon  the  ground  covered  with  skins,  as  the- 
Redshanks  doe  on  hadder."— Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy, 
p.  542. 

had  -din,  baud  -Ing,  s.    [HADDEN,  «.] 

had-d&ck,  *had-ock,  *had-doke,  s.  [Of  un- 
known origin.  The  suff.  -ock  is  perhaps  dimiu. ; 
the  base  had-  has  some  similarity  to  Gr.  gados=& 
cod. 

Ichthi/.:  A  fish,  Morrhua  ceglefinus,ot  the  same 
genus  as  the  cod,  the  coal-fish,  and  the  whiting. 
[MoRRHUA.]  The  back  is  pale  brown,  the  lateral 
line  black,  the  under  parts  silvery  white ;  there  is  a 
black,  and  sometimes  greatly  extended,  patch  on 
the  side  behind  the  pectoral  fins;  the  fins  and  tail 
are  grayish,  the  dorsal  ones  darker  than  the  others. 
It  resembles  the  cod.  and,  like  it,  is  a  valuable  food- 
fish. 

"On  each  side,  beyond  the  gills,  is  a  large  black  spot; 
superstition  assigns  this  mark  to  the  impression  Saint 
Peter  left  with  his  finger  and  thumb  when  he  took  the- 
tribute  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  fish  of  this  species,  which, 
has  been  continued  to  the  whole  race  of  hadocks  ever 
since  that  miracle." — Pennant:  British  Zoology;  The 
Hadock  Cod  Fish. 

hade,  s.    [Etym.    doubtful,   perhaps  from  Ger. 
halde=a  declivity.! 
*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  ridge;  a  cliff. 

"And  on  the  lower  leas,  as  on  the  higher  hades, 
The  dainty  clover  grows." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 

2.  Mining : 

(1)  The  dip,  inclination,  or   slope  of  a  vein  or 
stratum.    The  angle  it  bears  to  the  horizon.    The- 
underlay. 

(2)  The  steep  descent  of  a  shaft. 

hade,  v.  i.    [HADE,  «.] 

If  in. :  A  term  applied  to  a  vein  in  a  mine  when  it 
deviates  from  the  vertical  or  perpendicular  line  of 
descent. 

ha  de  -na,  s.  [Gr.  hadenes= ignorant,  inexperi- 
enced (Agassiz)  ;  from  Haides.  Hades=the  nether 
world.  Named  from  the  color  of  some  of  the- 
species.  (McNicoll.)] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Haden- 
id»  (q.  v.),  Hadena  oleracea  is  the  Brightline 
Brown-eye:  H.nisi,  the  Broom-moth  ;  and  H.  recti- 
linea,  the  Clouded  Brocade.  (Stainton.) 

ha-d(5n'-I-d89,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  haden(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Nocturna.  The 
antennae  are  somewhat  long,  the  abdomen  more  of 
less  crested,  the  wings  in  repose  form  a  very  sloping 
roof,  the  sub-terminal  line  often  indented.  Cater- 
pillar long,  generally  feeding  exposed. 

Ha  de?,  s.  [Gr.  haides,  hades,  from  a,  priv.,  and 
idein—to  see.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  In  Homer  the  Greek  word  Adea 
figures  as  the  name  of  a  god,  in  large  measure  cor- 
responding to  the  Roman  Pluto.     After  Homer  it 
becomes  a  place  to  which  the  dead  go.  Both  Greeks- 
and  Romans  supposed  the  infernal  regions  to  be  in 
the  center  of  the  earth.     To  enter  these,  in  the- 
Roman  opinion,  the  river  Styx  had  to  be  crossed  by 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  Charon,  the  ferryman,  for  a 
very  small  sum,  rowing  the  boat.     If,  by  any  mis- 
fortune, the  body  had  oeen  unburied,  the  soul  had 
to  wander  a  hundred  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx 
before  it  was  taken  across.    Pluto  was  the  king  of 
the   spirit   world,  Rhadamanthus  its  most  noted 
judge. 

2.  Jewish  belief:  The  place  of  the  dead;  the  He- 
brew sheol,  which  occurs  sixty-five  times  in  the  He- 
brew Bible,  and  in  sixty-one  of  them  is  rendered  in 
the  Septuagint  Hades.    In  the  Authorized  Version, 
of  the  English  Bible  it  is  translated  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment thirty-one  times  by  "  grave,"  thirty-one  times- 
by  "  hell,"  and  three  times  by  "  pit."     The  ancient 
Hebrews  conceived  of  Sheol  as  situated  below,  so 
that  souls  had  to  "  go  down  "  or  descend  before  en- 
tering it  (Num.  xvi.  30,  33;  Job  xvii.  16;  Psalm  ix. 
17;  Prov.  i.  12;  Isa.  xiv.  15,  xxxviii.  18),  as  "very 
deep"  (Job  xi.  8),  as  "dark"   (x.  21-22),  as  having 
different  floors  or  stories  (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  13,  1  xxxviii. 
6),  as  haying  "  gates  "  (Isa.  xxxviii.  10)  and  "  bars" 
(Job  xvii.  16),  as  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  those  who 
have  already  died  (Isa.  xiv.  9).  Ac. 

3.  Christian  doctrine:    Hadex  is  one  of  the  two 
words  rendered  in  the  Authorized  Version  by  the 
ambiguous  term  "hell"  (q.  v.).    Expressions,  most 
of  them  obviously  figurative,  used  of  Hades  repre- 
sent it  as  situated  beneath  (Matt.  xi.  23;  Luke  x. 
15),  as  having  gates  (Matt.  xvi.  18),  with  keys  in  the* 
hand  of  Christ  (Rev.  i.  18),   and  as  having  in  a 
portion  of  it  souls  in  torment  (Luke  xvi.  23). 

"And  in  Hades  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  tor- 
ments."— Luke  xvi.  23.  (Revised  Version.) 


Mil,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     tills;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist.    ph  =  f, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -slon  =  shun;      -{Ion,      -?lon  =  zhun.    -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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had  -Ing,  «.   [HADE,  D.] 

Min.:  A.  dip  or  inclination  of  n  vein  from  the 
perpendicular  or  vertical  line  of  descent. 

ha-dis,  it.  [Arab.=new,  newly-made.]  Tradition, 
particularly  -with  regard  to  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  Mohammed.  These  traditions  are  divided  into 
two  classes  :  (1)  The  sayings  of  the  prophet,  and  (2) 
the  sayings  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel  from 
heaven.  (Catafago.) 

hadj.s.    [H.vj.] 

had]  -ee,  hadj  -i,  s.   [HAJEE,  HAJ.] 


,  *y,>  *•.  [John  Hadley,  F.  R.  S.,  who  in  1781 
<le>cnbed  the  instrument  called  after  him,  the  real 
inventors  of  which,  however,  are  said  to  have  been 
J<ewton  and  Godfrey.] 

Hartley's  quadrant  or  sextant,  «. 
Optics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  altitudes. 
(Used  principally  at  sea.)    [QuADEAsi,  SEXTANT.] 

had-r6-sau  rus,  s.  [Gr.  ftacm>s=t~hick,  stout, 
large,  andsauros=a  lizard.] 

_  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Dinosaurian  reptiles,  found 
in  the  <  retaceous  rocks  of  North  America,  and  rep- 
resenting the  Iguanodon  of  the  Old  World. 

hse-ma-,  hae  mat-,  haem-a-to-,  pref.  [Latin, 
from  Or.  haima  (genit.  haimatos)  =  b\ood.']  Con- 
sisting of  or  containing  blood  :  resembling  blood  in 
coloror  any  other  respect.  [HEMA-.] 

hae  -ma-chrome,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-,  and  Greek 
<*ro«tu=color,J  [HEMACHBOME.] 

hae-ma-cy  -a-nin,   s.     [Pref.  hcema-,   and    Gr. 
Tcyanos=a.  dark-blue  substance.] 
_  Physiol.Chem.:  The  dark-blue  substance  found 
in  the  blood  of  the  octopus. 

hffl-ma-cy-tom  -e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  hcema,  and  Gr. 
kytos  —  a  hollow  vessel,  and  metron=a  measure.] 

Physiol.:  An  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  corpuscles  in  a  specified  quantity  of 


hae  ma-drom  6  graph,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-,  and 
<jr. arornos=course,  and  grapho^to  write.] 

Physiol.:  An  instrument  used  for  ascertaining 
the  velocity  of  the  blood. 

haB-ma-dyn-a-mom -e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-. 
and  Eng.  dynamometer  (q.  v.).]  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  force  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood ;  hnpniatometer,  heematodynamometer. 

[SPHIGMOMETEB.] 

hae  -ma-gSgue,  «.  [Pref.  hcema-,  and  Gr.  agogos 
=leadmg,  guiding,  attracting,  evoking:  aoo=to 
lead,  to  draw  out. J 

Phar.:  A  medicine  proposed  by  Nicolaus  Myrep- 
sus  for  promoting  the  menstrual  and  haemorrhoidal 
discharges ;  any  medicine  for  those  purposes. 

haa-mal,  a.    [Gr.  Aatma=blood ;  Eng.  suff.  -al.~\ 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  blood ;  the  blood- 
vessels or  the  circulatory  system. 

haemal-arch,  «. 

Anat.:  An  arch  .formed  by  the  projection  forward 
of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum  to  protect  the  heart 
Mi 

haemal-canal,  s. 

Anat. :  A  canal  surrounding  the  central  con- 
cavity of  a  vertebra.  (Owen.) 

haemal-cavity,  s. 

Anat. :  The  cavity  containing  the  heart,  the 
great  arteries.  <fec.,  with  the  respiratory  and  diges- 
tive apparatus. 

haemal-flexure,  s. 

Anat. :  The  bending  toward  the  heart. 

haemal-septum,  a. 

Anat.:  A  septum  in  man  partly  constituting  the 
linea  alba,  and  elsewhere  separated  into  two,  as  an 
investment  of  the  visceral  cavity  forming  the  trans- 
Versalis,  iliac,  and  pelvic  fasciae.  (O/uain.) 

haemal-spine,  a. 

Anat. :  A  spine  at  one  extremity  of  an  ideal,  typ- 
ical vertebra,  that  at  the  other  end  being  the  neural 
spine.  (Owen.) 

h8e-mal-6'-pl-a,  s.  [Gr.  haimalops,  as  subst.  =  a 
mass  of  blood;  as  adj.,  looking  like  clotted  blood, 
Aa<m«(eo»=bloody,  blood-red,  and  ops=tho  eye.] 

Pathol.:  An  affection  of  the  eye,  in  which  every- 
thing appears  of  a  red  color. 

hae-man'-thiis,  at  [Pref.  hcema-,  and  Gr.  anihos 
=a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genusof  Amaryllidacew,  tribe  Amaryllew. 
The  Hottentots  are  said  to  poison  their  arrows  by 
dipping  them  in  the  viscid  juice  of  the  roots  of 
Hcemanthus  toxicarius. 

nae-ma-phae-In,  «.  [Pref.  hcema-,  and  Greek 
phaios= dusky.  ] 

Physiol.:  A  brownish  substance  which  in  some 
Cases  of  jaundice  intermixes  with  the  blood. 
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hae  ma-poph  -ys-Is  (pi.  hse-ma-poph  -y-ses), 

s.    [Pref.  hcem(a)-,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  apophysis  (q.v.).] 
Upmp.  Anat. :  One  of  two  side  portions  of  a  typ- 
ical vertebra,  which  are  situated  between  the  cen- 
trum and  the  haemal  spine  (q.  v.). 
hse  ma-stat  -Ic,  a.  &  s.    [HEMASTATIO.] 
hse  ma-stat  -Ics,  s.pl.    [HEMASTATIC,  B.  2.] 
hae-mat  -,  pref.    [ILEMA-.] 

hae  ma-ta-chom  -e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-,  and 
(jr.  tachus=s-wift,  and  metron—n  measure.] 

Physiol.:  Au  apparatus  resembling  the  hema- 
drometer;  used  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  the 
blood. 

hae  -ma-teln,  s.  [Eng.,  <fcc.,  heematin,  with  e  in- 
serted simply  to  distinguish  it  from  that  word  (?).] 

Ohem.:  CiAHjoOo.  A  substance  obtained  by  ex- 
posing a  solution  of  haematoxylin  in  ammonia  to 
the  air,  and  decomposing  the  ammonium  salts  thus 
formed  by  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  red-brown  powder, 
which  gives  a  blue  solution  when  dissolved  in  pot- 
ash. 

hse-ma-tem  -e-§Is, «.    [Pref.  hcemat-  (q.  v.),  and 

Pathol.:  Blood  effused  into  the  stomach,  and 
thence  rejected,  differing  thus  from  haemoptysis, 
haemorrhage  from  the  lungs  (q.  v.).  It  is  more  fre- 
quent in  later  life  than  haemoptysis,  but  may  occur 
in  the  acute  perforating  ulcers  of  the  stomach  in 
young  women.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  can- 
cer, and  other  idiopathic  diseases,  but  is  also 
traumitic,  especially  from  external  violence. 

hse-maf-lc,  a.  &  a.  [Greek  haimatikos  =  full  of 
blood.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  blood ;  san- 
guine. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Medicine : 

1.  Sing. :   A  medicine  calculated  to  change  the 
condition  of  the  blood. 

2.  PI. :    The   branch   of   medical  science  which 
treats  of  the  blood. 

hae'-mat-In,  «.  [Prefix  hcemat-,  and  suffix  -in. 
(Chem.)] 

Chem. :  CsiHjuFeNiOs.  Haamatosin  (?).  The  col- 
oring matter  of  the  blood.  It  contains  nearly  9  per 
cent,  of  iron.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids, 
alkalis,  and  haemoglobin,  which  is  decomposed 
into  haematin,  albuminoids,  and  fatty  acids.  Hae- 
matin  is  a  dark  powder,  but  can  be  obtained  in 
crystals. 

hae-ma-tln'-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  heematin;  -ic.] 

Med. :  An  agent  that  augments  the  number  of  red 

corpuscles  or  the  heematin  of  the  blood.    (Dungli- 

ion.) 

hae  mat  -In  6ne,  s.  [Greek haimatinos= bloody; 
Eng.  suff.  -one.]  A  red  glass  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  used  for  mosaics,  ornamental  vases,  &c. ;  it  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  occurs  frequently  in  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii.  Its  fine  red  color,  intermediate 
between  red-lead  and  vermilion,  is  due  to  red  oxide 
of  copper,  and  is  completely  destroyed  by  fusion. 
Heematmone  is  opaque,  harder  than  common  glass, 
has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
3'5.  It  contains  no  tin,  and  no  coloring  matter,  ex- 
cept cupreous  oxide.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.,  Hi.  3.) 

hSB-mat-In-ttr'-I-a  «.  [Gr.  Aa»motmo«=bloody, 
and  ouron=urine.] 

Pathol.:  Urine  containing  coloring  matter  and 
the  albumen  of  blood,  but  without  fibrin  or  cor- 
puscles. 

life   ma  tlte,  s.    [HEMATITE.] 

h88-ma-t6-,  pref.    [H^MA-.] 

hae'-ma-t&-$ele,  s.    [HEMATOCELE.] 

hae-ma-t6-c5c  -CUS,  s.  [Prefix  hcemato-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  coccus  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Confervaceae,  sub-order  Palmel- 
leae,  tribe  Protococcidae.  Haematococcun  salinus  is 
one  of  two  confervas  which  impart  a  crimson  color 
to  salt-water  tanks  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  H.  noltii  crimsons  the  marshes  of  Sleswick. 
(Lindley.) 

hae  ma-tSe  -6n-Ite,  «.  [Pref.  hcemato-;  Gr.  konis 
=dust,  and  suff.  -He  (Min.)  (q.  v.).l 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Calcite,  colored  blood-red, 
or  brownish-red,  by  red  oxide  or  iron.  Constitutes 
the  Rosso  Antico  of  Italy. 

hae  ma-tSc  -rjf-a,  «•  pi-    [Pref.  hcemato-  (q.  v.), 
and  Gr.  fcr.yos=cold.] 
ZoOL:  The  name  given  by  Sir  Richard  Owen  to  the 

Erimary  section  of  the  Vertebrata  characterized  by 
aving  the  blood  cold.    It  contains  three  classes- 
Reptiles,  Amphibia,  and  Fishes.  [H.EMATOTHEEMA.] 
hae-ma-toc'-ry-al,  a.  &  *.    [Mod.  Lat.  hcematoc- 
ry(a)  (q.  v.)  ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -a/.] 
Zoology  ; 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Hffimatocrya, 
or  any  one  of  them. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  cold-blooded  vertebrate.    (Owen.) 


haematuria 

haa-ma-to-cryY-tal  line,  s.  [H.EMATOGLOBIN.] 
hse-ma-to  -de§,  s.    [Greek  haimatodcs=loo\iing 

like  blood,  blood-rod  ;  Fr.  himatode.] 
•s'lii-i/. :  A  kind  of  cancer  of  which  the  tissue  is  soft, 

fungous,  and  ends  in  haemorrhage. 

nae-ma-to-dy-na-mom  -e-ter,  K.  [Pref.  hcemato-, 
and  tug.  dynamometer  (q.  v.).J  The  same  as  HE- 

MADiNAMOMETEE  (q.  V.). 

hae-ma-to-glob  -u-l!ae,  s.   [H.KMOULOBIN.] 

hae  -mg.t-6id,  a.  jTref.  hosmat-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
e<doj=appearance.] 

Med.,  «^c.:  Having  the  appearance  of  blood. 
Thus  there  is  a  lia?matoid  cancer.  [H.EMATODES.] 

hae-mat-6id  -In,  haa-mat-fiid'-ine,  s.  [English 
hcematoid:  suff.  -m  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

diem.:  A  crystalline  Rubstauce  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  hoematin. 

nae-mat-ol'-o-gf ,  h»-mat"6-15'-gl-a,x.    [Pref. 

hu-imdi)-,  and  Gr,  logos=&  discourse.] 
Med. :.  A  treatise  on  the  blood. 

hae-mat  -6-ma,  s.    [Pref.  hcema-,  and  Gr.  (ome= 
a  cutting,  a  separation.] 
Pathol. :  A  rare  morbid  affection  of  the  lungs. 

hae  mat-om  -e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  hcemato-,  and  Gr. 
metron=a  measure.]  The  same  as  H.EMADYNAMO- 
MEIEE  (q.  v.). 

hae-mat-6-p6-dI  -nae,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hcematc- 
PUK,  genit.  hcematopod(os) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ince.\ 

Ornith.:  Oyster-catchers;  a  sub-family  of  Chara- 
driidae  (Plovers). 

hae-mat'-6-pus,  s.  [Pref.  hcemato-,  and  Gr,  pous 
=  a  foot.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Haematopodinae.  The  bill  is  long,  very  straight, 
contracted  in  the  middle,  and  wedge-shaped  at  the 
tip  ;  the  feet  are  three-toed. 

hae-mat  6-§ln,  e.    [H^MATIN.] 

hae-ma-to'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  haimatosis  (see  def.), 
from  haimatvfi=to  make  bloody,  to  stain  with  blood 
to  make  into  blood  ;  Fr.  hematose.] 

Physiology : 

1.  The  conversion  of  chyle  into  blood. 

2.  The  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood. 

hae-mat-b-sta  -phis,  s.  [Pref.  hcemato-,  and  Gr. 
staphis=&  dried  grape,  a  raisin.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  West  African  Anacardiaceae,  hav- 
ing grape-like  eatable  fruits. 

hae-mat  6  ther  -mg,,  s.  [Pref.  hcemato-,  and  Gr. 
thermoa= hot.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  Richard  Owen  to 
the  primary  section  of  the  Vertebrata,  character- 
ized by  having  the  blood  warm.  It  contains  two 
classes,  Mammalia  and  Birds.  [H^MATOCBTA.] 

hse-mat-6-th§r'-mal,  a.  &  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  hcemat- 
otherm(a) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -al.] 
Zoology : 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hamia  totherma 
(q.  v.). 

B.  Asmbit.:  Awarm-blooded vertebrate.  (Owen.) 

hae-mat-Bx -jf-Hn,  thae-mat-6x -f-llne,  «. 
[Mod.  Lat.  hcematoxyllon) ;  suff.  -in, -ine  (Chem.). J 

Chem.:  CifiH^Oe.  Also  called  hematin.  A  crys- 
talline substance  contained  in  logwood  (Hcematox- 
ylon  campechianum).  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  crystallizes  in  pale  yellow 
prisms,  containing  three  molecules  of  water.  It  is 
the  coloring  matter  of  logwood.  Haematoxylin, 
fused  with  caustic  potash,  yields  pyrogallic  acid. 

hae-mat  fix  -jf-lin,  «.  [Pref.  hcemato-,  and  Gr. 
xyton=vfoo<\.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub-order 
Caesalpinieae,  tribe  Leptolobieee.  Hcematoxylon 
campechianum  is  a  tree  about  40  feet  high,  with 
pinnate  leaves  and  racemesof  yellow  flowers,  which 
grows  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  in  Yucatan,  whence 
it  has  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  It 
furnishes  logwood,  used  as  a  dye. 

hae-mat-6-z6  -a,  s.  pi.  [Prefix  hcemato-  (q.  v.), 
and  Gr.  zoa.  pi.  of  zoon=&  living  being,  an  animal.] 

Pathol. :  Living  creatures  alleged  to  have  been 
found  in  the  blood.  From  the  time  of  Pliny  in- 
stances have  been  brought  forward  of  such  animals 
having  been  found  in  the  blood.  Most  of  these  seem 
to  have  been  founded  on  erroneous  investigations, 
though  some  cases  of  modern  date  seem  to  have 
been  established.  Thus  Bilharz discovered  in  Egypt, 
in  1851,  an  entozoon,  the  Distoma  hcematobium,  since 
called  Bilharzia  hcematobia;  and  Hexathyridium 
venarum,  called  also  Polystoma  aanguicola,  has 
been  found  in  venous  blood. 

hae-mat-ttr  -I-a,  s.  [Prefix  hcemat-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  ouron  =  urine,  j 

Med.:  Blood  in  the  urine,  generally  from  kidney 
affections,  or  from  direct  injury,  or  other  causes. 
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hae  -mic,  o.  [Pref.  hcem-  (q.  T.)  ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.      haemorrhagic  phthisis, s. 


. 

Anat.,  <£c..'  Of  or  belonging  to  the  blood. 

'*A  clot  in  one  of  the  heart's  cavities,  giving  rise  to  on 
inorganic  or  functional  htzmic  murmur.  — Tanner:  Prac- 
tice of  Med,  (7th  eel.),  ii.  17. 

hffl-mo-,  pref.     [HJCMA-.J 

"  hse-mod  or  a -$e-se,  s.  pi.   [Modern  Lat.  ftcenio- 
dor(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot,;  Bloodroots  ;  an  order  of  Endogens,  alliance 
Narcissales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants,  with 
fibrousperenuialrootsandpermanentsword-shaped 
equitatit  loaves;  perianth  generally  woolly;  the 
calyx  and  the  corolla  undistmguishablo;  adherent 
stamens  three  or  six;  ovary  generally  three-celled. 
each  cell  one,  two,  or  many-seeded;  fruit  capsular. 
They  occur  in  South  America,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Australia,  &c.  Described  species  thirteen 
known  species  fifty.  The  order  is  divided  into  three 
tribes,  Haemodoreee,  Conostylese,  and  Vellozieae. 

h«-in6  dor  -e-sa,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hcemodor 
(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.j 

Bot.;  The  typical  tribe  of  Hseinodoraceap.  The 
perianth  is  smooth  and  short. 

hse -mod  -6r-um,  s.  [Pref.  hcemo,  and  Gr.  doron 
=a  gift;  so  named  because  it  produces  a  red 
flower.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Ha?modorefe, 
order  Haemodoraceee  (q.  v.).  The  natives  of  the 
Swan  River  eat  the  roots  of  Hcemodorum  panicu- 
latum  and  H.  spicatum. 

hse  -m6-glo-bln,  s.  [Pref.  hcenio-,  Lat,  glob(us) , 
and  suff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  An  albuminoid  substance,  which  forms 
the  chief  part  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of 
vertebrata.  The  defibrinated  blood  is  mixed  with 
dilute  alcohol ;  after  twenty-four  hours  the  heemaglo- 
bin  separates  out  in  violet-red  rhombic  octohedra. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  red  solution,  and 
is  reprecipitated  by  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution 
of  hsemaglobin  has  two  absorption  bands  in  its 
spectrum,  by  which  the  presence  of  blood  can  be 
detected.  Hsemaglobin  unites  with  oxygen,  form- 
ing a  bright-red  color  in  solution ;  with  carbon 
monoxide  it  gives  a  blue-red  color,  The  color  of 
heemaglobin  is  due  to  haematin. 

hae  -m6n-jf,  s.    [Gr.  ftcumomos=blood-red.] 

Bot. :  An  unidentified  plant  described  by  Milton. 
For  def.  see  the  extract.  [HEMONY.] 

"The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it, 
But  in  another  country,  as  he  said, 
Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  in  this  soil  .    .    . 
And  yet  more  medicinal  is  it  than  that  moly 
That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave. 
He  called  it  hcemony,  and  gave  it  me, 
And  biide  me  keep  it  as  of  sovereign  use 
'Gainst  all  enchantments."  Milton:  Com  us,  638 

hse-mo-phll  -I  -a,  s.  [Pref.  fccemo-,  and  Gr.  philia 
clove,  affection ;  Fr.  h&mophilie.'] 

Pathol.:  The  hcemorrhagic  diathesis,  character- 
ized by  an  excessive  tendency  to  spontaneous  bleed- 
ings of  various  parts  from  very  slight,  sometimes 
inappreciable,  causes,  with  excess  of  red  corpuscles 
and  great  diminution  of  fibrin. 

"The  beat  ascertained  cause  of  hemophilia  is  heredi- 
tary disposition."— £««''"-•  Diet,  of  Medicine  (1882),  p.  568. 

hae-mop  -sis,  s.  [Pref.  fccem(a)-,  and  Gr.  opsis= 
look,  appearance.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Annelids,  order  Hirudinea.  It 
contains  the  Horse-leech,  flcemopsis  sanguisorba, 

[HOBSE-LEECH.] 

h8B-m8p'-t?-sIs,  s._  [Pref.  ftcemo-,  and  Gr.ptusis 
=  a  spitting,  from  ptuo=to  spit.] 
Pathol.:  "Spitting  of  blood '*  from  the  lungs,  a 

Srave  symptom  in  phthisis  and  some  other  diseases. 
ecurrence  is  frequent,  and  the  quantity  being 
large*  a  fatal  result  generally  ensues.  Syncope 
tends  to  retard  this  and  other  haemorrhages,  and 
ice,  gallic  and  sulphuric  acids,  &c.,  are  indicated 
for  restraining  it,  and  particularly  of  late  the  injec- 
tion of  ergotine. 

haemorrhage  (pron.  h@m'-5r-rl&),  s.  [Latin 
Hcemorrhagia ;  Gr.  haimorrhagia  (see  def.).  Gr. 
haima=  blood,  and  rhage= a  rent ;  rhegnumi= to 
break,  to  burst  through.] 

Path.:  Bleeding  from  the  heart,  arteries,  capil- 
laries, or  veins,  capillary  haemorrhage  being  the 
commonest  form.  Generally,  though  not  invari- 
ably, the  vessels  are  ruptured.  In  a  solid  organ  it 
is  called  an  extravasation,  haemorrhagic  infarction 
(in  embolism),  or  apoplexy.  Haemorrhage  from  the 
nose  is  known  as  epistaxis;  from  the  lungs,  haemop- 
tysis: from  the  stomach,  heemateraesis;  from  the 
female  genitals,  menorrhagia ;  from  the  urine, 
htematuria ;  from  the  bowels,  melaena.  The  general 
indications  for  treatment  are  to  stop  the  bleeding 
and  prevent  its  recurrence. 

hsem-Sr-rhafc  -Ic  (ae  as  e),  a.   [English  h&mor- 

rhag(e);  -ic.] 

Pathol. :  Of,  belonging,  or  tending  to  haemorrhage. 

"The  ftfemorrhagic  diathesis."— Tanner.-  Fract.  of  Med. 
(7th  ed.),  i.  4. 


Pathol.:  Phthisis  (consumption)  in  which  there 
is  a  disorganization  and  disintegration  of  blood- 
clots  after  pulmonary  extravasation. 

haem'-6r~rh6id  (ae  as  e),  s.  [Lat.  hcemorrhois; 
(ir.  hainiorrhoin  (.genit.  /ia/»iorr/ioidas)=vointf  liable 
to  discharge  blood  ;  hemorrhoids,  piles.  1 

1.  Ordinary  Language; 

*1.  A  venomous  worm.     (Holland.) 

2.  (PI.):  In  the  same  sense  as  II.    In  the  Bible 
called  Emerods  (q.  v.). 

II.  Path.:  The  disease  popularly  called  piles, 
consisting  of  tumors,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum  or  around  the  anus.  They  frequently  dis- 
charge blood. 

hsem-5r-rh61d  -al  (ae  as  e),  a.  [Eng.,  <fcc.,  hcem- 
orrhoid  ;  -o,L] 

1.  Anat.  :  Of   or   belonging  to   the   veins  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum,  or  to  the  lower  partof  the 
rectum    itself.    Thus   there  are  htemorrhoidal  ar- 
teries, nerves,  <fcc. 

2.  Path.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  disease  called 
piles.    [HJ:MORRHOID.J 

haemorrhoidal-plexus,  s. 

Anat.:  Enlarged  and  copiously  anastomosing 
veins  in  the  walls  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum, 
immediately  underneath  the  mucous  membrane. 
(Qua  in.) 

hffl-m6-spas  -tic,  a.  [Pref.  hcemo-,  and  Lat. 
spasticus;  Gr.  soas/tA;os=stretching,  drawing,  from 
spao=to  draw.] 

Surg.  &  Med.:  Drawing  blood.  (Used  of  any 
therapeutic  agent  for  producing  an  efflux  of  blood.) 

haj-mo^sta'-ljl-a,  s.    [Gr.  haimostasi8=a.  means 
of  stopping  blood.] 
Path.:  Stagnation  of  blood  arising  from  plethora. 

fhae-mo-Stat  -I-ca,  g.  [Pref.  hcemo-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  histemi  =  to  make  to  stand.] 

Phar.  :  A  medicine  designed  to  stop  haemorrhage  ; 
a  styptic.  [STYPTIC.] 

hse  mo-thbr  -ax,  s.  [Pref.  hcemo-,  and  Eng., 
<fcc.,  thorax  (q.  v.).] 

Path.:  Haemorrhage  into  the  pleura;  the  physic- 
al signs  are  those  of  pleuritic  effusion,  pleurisy 
(q.  v.),  with  the  addition  of  blood  in  the  inflamma- 
tory state,  generally  from  rupture  of  some  blood- 
vessel, as  in  aneurism,  or  of  carcinoma  of  the  lung 
giving  way  into  the  pleura. 

hse  mot  -r&  phy%  s.  [Pref.  hcemo-,  and  Greek 
trophe  =  nourishment;  trepho  =  to  make  firm,  to 
malce  fat,  to  nourish.] 

Path.  :  Over-richness  of  the  blood. 


u  Ion,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-  (q.  v.),  and  Greek 
oulon—t\iQ  gum.  Named  from  the  red  color  of  the 
gums  of  the  fish.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Scieeneidae,  one  species  of 
which  is  called  in  the  Antilles  Red  Gullet. 

liaen,  pa,  par,    [HAVE,  u.] 

haet,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  iota  (q.  v.).]  The 
least  thing;  a  jot;  an  iota. 

"Deil  haet  do  I  expect."  —  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xliv. 

haf-en-deale,  adv.    [HALFEN-DELE.] 

haf-fets,  haf  -fits,  s.  pi.  [A.  S.  heafod=the 
head.] 

1.  The  sides  of  the  head  ;  the  temples. 

"The  grey  locks  that  straggled  from  beneath  it  down 
his  weatherbeaten  haffets."  —  Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-  Lothian, 
ch.  xlii. 

2.  A  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  ;  a  box  of  the 
ears. 

3.  The  fixed  part  of  a  lid  or  cover  to  which  the 
movable  part  is  hinged. 

haf  -fie,  v.  i.  [An  imitative  word.]  To  stammer; 
to  speak  unintelligibly  ;  to  prevaricate  :  to  waver. 

haf-flln,  h&f-lln,  half-lin.s.&a.  [For  halting, 
from  half;  suff.  -ling.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  stripling;  a  lad. 

2.  A  half-witted  person. 
II.  Carp.  :  A  trying-plane. 

B.  As   adj.  :    Stripling  ;    half-grown  ;   not    fully 
grown. 

"  My  mother  Bent  me,  that  was  a-hafflfn  callant,  to  show 
the  stranger  the  gate."—  Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xi. 

haf-llns,,  half  -lings,,  adv.    [HALFLING.] 

haf-nef-Jor  -dite,  s.    [Named  from  Hafnefjord, 
in  Iceland,  where  it  is  found. 
Min.  ;  A  variety  of  oligoclase. 

haft,  heft,  s.  [A.  S.  hceft—a.  handle  ;  cogn.  with 
But.  heft,  hecht;  Icel.  hefti;  Ger.  heft,  from  the 
same  root  as  A.S.  habban;  Icel.hafa;  <Goth.haban; 
Lat.  c«pio=totake  hold  of.] 


1.  A  handle ;  that  part  of  an  instrument  which  te 
taken  in  the  hand,  and  by  which  it  is  used  or  held  ; 
used  especially  of  a  knife  or  tool. 

"  But  yet  ne  fond  I  nought  the  haft, 
YVhiche  might  unto  the  blade  accorde." 

Qower:  C.  A.,   bk.  iv. 

2.  A  dwelling;  custody. 

"She  came  to  fetch  her  out  of  ill  haft  and  waur  guid- 
ing."— Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xviii. 

haft  (1),  v. /.    [HAFT,  *.] 
1.  To  set  or  fix  in  a  haft  or  handle. 
*2.  To  drive  or  force  up  to  the  haft  or  hilt. 
"This  mye  blade  in  thye  body  should  bee  with  speed  i- 
ness  hafted." — Stanyhurst;  Conceits,  p.  143. 

*3.  To  settle;  to  fix;  to  establish  as  in  a  resi- 
dence. 

"Ye  preached  us  ...  out  o*  this  new  city  o'  refuge- 
afore  our  hinder  end  was  weel  hafted  in  it."—  Scott:  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  viii. 

*haft  (2),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Ger.  haften= 
to  cling  or  stick  to.]  To  hesitate ;  to  delay ;  to- 
cavil;  to  wrangle. 

haft'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  haft(s.) ;  -er.l  A  workman 
who  makes  and  fixes  the  hafts  or  handles  of  knives? 
tools,  &c. 

*haft'-Sr(2),s.  [Eng.  haft  (2),v.;-er.]  Acaviler; 
a  wrangler. 

*&aft'-Ift£,  *hafVyng,  s.  [Eng.  haft  (2),  v. ;  -ing.} 
Delay;  caviling;  wrangling. 

"Without  any  farther  hafting  or  holding  off." — P.  Hol- 
land: Ammianus  Marcelltnus,  p.  275. 

hag  (1),  *hagge,  *.  [A.  S.  hcegtesse,  cogn.  with 
Ger.  haxe^a.  witch  ;  O,  H.  Ger.  hdzissa;  M.  H.  Ger, 
hacke.  The  A.  S.  is  probably  from  haga=a.  hedge 
or  bush.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language ; 

*1.  In  the  masculine  gender ;  A  wizard. 
"And  that  old  hag  [Silenus]  that  with  a  staff  his  stag- 
gering limbs  doth  etay." 

Oolding:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  iv. 

2.  A  witch ;  a  sorceress. 

"  The  buried  Prophet  answered  to  the  Hag 
Of  Endor."  Byron:  Manfred,  ii.  2. 

3.  A  fury ;  a  she-monster  or  devil. 

"  Fierce  fiends  and  hags  of  hell  their  only  nurses  were."" 
Thomson;  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  73. 

4.  An  ugly  old  woman. 

"  But  such  a  hag  to  paradise  conveyed, 
Had  withered  by  her  looks  the  blissful  shade." 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  iliii.  998. 

*5.  A  kind  of  luminous  or  phosphoric  light  or  fire 
appearing  on  horses'  manes,  hair,  «fec. 

II.  Ichthy.:  The  name  given  by  fishermen  to  a 
fish,  Myxine  glutinosa  or  Gastrobranchus  ccecus,  so- 
low  in  organization  that  Linnaeus  considered  it  a 
worm  in  place  of  a  vertebrate  animal.  The  mouth 
has  cirri  or  tentacles;  there  is  but  one  tooth,  and 
the  eyes .are  wanting.  The  Hag  is  a  parasite  within 
the  bodies  of  other  fishes.  It  is  believed  to  bore. 
hence  it  is  sometimes  namedtheBorer.  It  is  called 
more  fully  the  Glutinous  Hag.  from  the  quantity  of 
mucus  which  it  secretes,  and  which,  could  it  be 
obtained  in  quantities,  would  be  of  economic  value. 

*hag-born,  hag-borne,  a.  Born  of  a  witch  or 
hag.  (Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2.) 

hag-fish,  s.    [HAG  (1).] 

*hag-ridden,  a.  Suffering  from  or  afflicted  with 
the  nightmare.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"  Was  I  his  Arm,  his  Thunderbolt?  And  now, 
Must  I,  hag-ridden,  punt  as  in  a  dream?" 

Coleridge:  1  Zapolya,  i. 

hag-taper,  s.    [HIG-TAPEE.] 

hag-weed,  s.    Besom-weed. 

hag's-teeth,  hake's-teeth,  s.pl. 

Naut. :  A  part  of  a  matting,  pointing,  &c.,  inter- 
woven with  the  rest  in  an  irregular  manner,  so  as 
to  spoil  the  general  appearance  and  uniformity  of 
the  whole. 

hag  (2),s.    [A  variant  of  hack  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  stroke  with  a  sharp  and  heavy  instrument,  as 
an  ax  or  chopping-knife. 

2.  A  notch.    "He  may  strike  a  hag  in  the  post," 
is  a  proverbial  phrase  applied  to  one  who  has  been 
very  fortunate. 

3.  One  cutting  or  felling  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
copse  wood. 

4.  The  wood  so  cut  down. 

"Edward  learned  from  her  that  the  old  hag,  .  .  . 
WHS  simply  a  portion  of  oak  copse  which  was  to  be  felled 
that  day."—  Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  x. 

5.  Mossy  ground;  a  quagmire. 

"Owre  mony  a  weary  hag  helimpit." 

.Burns,-  Tarn  Samson's  Elegy. 

*hag  (3),  s.     [Etymol.  doubtful.]     A  bachelor ;  a 

fellow. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tiont     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <fcc.  =  bel,     deL 


hag 

•hag  (1),  r.  I.  [HAG  (I),*.]  To  frighten ;  to  har- 
ASS  ;  to  torment ;  to  annoy. 

"The  timorous  man,  whose  nature  is  thus  hogged  with 
frightful  imaginations  of  invisible  powers."  —  Scott: 
Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  2. 

hag(2),t'.  t.  [HAG  (2),s.]  To  cut,  fell,  or  hew 
down. 

ha-ga-da,  s.  [Heb.  hagadah=s&i<l,  reported; 
Aramaic  agatlah,  from  nagad=\n  Hiphil,  to  point 
out,  to  announce,  to  proclaim,  to  say.] 

Hebrew  Lit.:  A  branch  of  the  Midrash,  or  most 
:mcient  Jewish  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
I'xtoiids  over  the  whole  of  these  sacred  books  and 
is  liomiletic  and  poetical.  (Ginsburg.) 

ha-gad -Ic,  a.  [Heb.,  &c.,  hagad(a)  (q.  v.).and 
sutf.  -ic.] 

Hebrew  Lit.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hagada. 

hagadic-exegesis,  a,  Homiletic  exegesis,  or  in- 
terpretation of  the  Old  Testament,  a  part  of  the 
Midrash.  It  mu-t  bo  distinguished  from  the  Ha- 
lachic  or  Legal  exposition.  [HALACHIC.] 

"Hence  the  term  Midrashic,  or  Hagadic-exegesis,  so 
commonly  used  in  Jewish  writings,  by  which  is  meant  an 
interpretation  in  the  spirit  of  those  national  and  tradi- 
tional views."— Ginaburg  in  Xitto's  Ency.  (3d  ed.),  iii.  167. 

hag  -ber-ry',  s.    [Eng.  hag  (2)  (?),  and  berry.] 
Bot.:  (1)  Cerasus  padus ;  (2)  Celtis  crassifolia. 

hage  -man-nlte,  s.  [From  Dr.  Hagemann,  who 
first  described  it  in  1866J 

Kiln.:  A  variety  of  Thomsenolite,  constituting 
altered  cryolite  from  Greenland.  Hagemann  de- 
scribes it  as  Dimetric  Pachnolite,  it  being  found 
with  that  mineral.  Dana  called  it  Thomsenolite,  of 
which  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  it  is  recognized  as  a 
variety. 

Hag  -ga-i,  8.  [Heb.  Chhaqgai,  or  Haggai.  The 
name  means  festive,  and  is  from  chhag,  or  hag=& 
festival ;  Sept.  Aggaios.] 

Scriptural  Canon :  The  tenth  of  the  twelve  minor 

Brophets.  Of  the  seer  himself  nothing  is  known, 
is  book  has  always  been  regarded  as  canonical. 
The  several  dates  are  all  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius  the  king— t.  e.,  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  B.  C. 
S20.  The  prophet  aims  at  inducing  the  people  with- 
out delay  to  resume  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
which  had  been  commenced  in  535,  the  second  year 
-of  Cyrus,  but  had  been  discontinued,  owing  to 
Samaritan  and  other  opposition.  Haggai  predicted 
that  the  glory  of  the  latter  temple  should  be  greater 
than  that  of  its  splendid  predecessor,  a  prophecy 
which  most  expositors  believe  to  refer  to  the  first 
advent  of  Christ  (ii.  7, 9).  Verse  6  is  quoted  in  Heb. 
xii.  26. 

*hag  -gard  (1),  *hag-ard,  a.  A  s.  [Fr.  hagard= 
living  in  a  hedge,  wild,  untamed,  from  M.  H.  Ger. 
hag,  0.  H.  Ger.  hac=&  hedge.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Wild;  untamed;  fierce;  intractable. 

"As  hagard  hawk,  presuming  to  contend 
With  hardy  fowle."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  19. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  wild  or  untrained  hawk. 

•'The  falcon,  the  falcon  gentil,  and  the  haggard,  are 
made  distinct  species."— Pennant:  British  Zoology;  Lan. 
Her. 

2.  Anything  fierce,  wild,  or  intractable. 

"  I  have  loved  this  proud,  disdainful  haggard." 

Shakeep.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  L 

3.  A  hag. 

hag  -gard  (2),  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  hagged  (q.  v.).] 
Having  the  appearance  of  one  wasted  away  by  pain 
or  suffering ;  wan,  pale,  gaunt. 

"  The  huge  and  haggard  shape." 

Longfelloic:  Discoverer  of  the  North  Cape. 

hag  gard  (3),  hag-garth,  s.  [Eng.  hag,  and 
Mid.  Eng.  garth=a  yard  or  inclosure.]  A  stack- 
yard. 

"All  to  your  haggard  brought  so  cheap  in." 

Swift:  Dr.  Delany's  Villa. 

hag  -gard  If ,  adv.  [Eng.  haggard  (2),  a. ;  -ly.] 
In  a  haggard,  wan,  or  gaunt  fashion. 

"  How  haggardly  soe'er  she  1  ooks  at  home." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

*hag-ged,  a.  [Eng.  hag  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Like  a  hag 
or  witch ;  hag-like,  haggard,  ugly. 

"  The  ghostly  prudes  with  hogged  face." 

Gray:  A  Long  Story. 

hag-gls,  hag-gees,  «.  [Fr.  hathis=&  hash;  cf. 
hag,  v.  =  to  chop,  or  cut.] 

1.  A  sheep's  head  and  pluck  minced. 

2.  A  Scotch  dish,  made  of  liver,  lights,  heart,  &c., 
minced  with  onion*,  boiled  in  a  sheep's  stomach. 
It  is  round  in  shape,  hence  the  point  of  the  quota- 
tion. 

"Even  a  haggis  (God  bless  her!)  could  charge  down 
hill."—  Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xlvi. 

*hag  -glsh,  a.  [Eng.  hail  (1),  s. ;  -ish.~\  Pertain- 
ing toor  resembling  a  hag ;  hag-like,  ugly,  deformed, 
wrinkled. 

"  But  on  us  both  did  haggiith  age  steal  on." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  2. 
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*hag -gish-ltf.  adv.    [Eng.  haggish;   -ly.]    In  a 

haggish  or  haglike  manner. 

*hag  -gle  (Ti,  r.  /.  [A  weakened  form  of  hnrklr* 
a  frequent,  from  hack  (q.  v.).]  To  cut,  chop,  notch, 
or  hack;  to  cut  unskillfully  ;  to  mangle. 

"Suffolk  first  died,  and  York  all  haggled  o'er, 
Comes  to  him."  >/i"/.»-;i.;  Henry  l'.,iv.  6. 

hag'-gle  (2),  r.  /.  [Prob,  for  hackle,  a  frequent, 
of  hack;  cf.  Dut.  Aafc£e2en=to  mangle,  to  stammer.] 
To  be  long  or  tedious  in  coming  to  a  bargain  ;  to 
higgle;  to  cavil  or  stick  at  a  iirico  on  small  matters. 

"  Haggling  with  the  greedy,  making  up  quarrels." — .V«- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

liag-gler  (1),  s.    fEng.  hagql(e)  (1)  ;  -er.]    One 
who  hacks  or  cuts  any  thing  unskillfully ;  a  mangier. 
hag  -gler  (2),  a.    [Eng.  haggl(e)  (2) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  haggles  or  is  long  in  agreeing  to  a 
price ;  a  higgler. 

2.  A  traveling  merchant;  a  retail  dealer;  a  ped- 
dler. 

' '  Horses,  on  which  haglers  used  to  ride  and  carry  their 
commodities."— Fuller.-  Worthies;  Dorsetshire. 

3.  In  London  vegetable  markets  a  middleman, 
acting  between  the  producer  and  the  retail  dealer. 

*hag  -I-ar-Chjf,  B.  [Gr.  hagios=ho\y,  and  arche 
—  government,  rule.]  The  government  or  rule  of 
holy  orders  of  men ;  a  sacred  government. 

hag-I-6c  -ra-$y^,  s.  [Greek  hagios=Yioly,  and 
krateo=to  rule  or  govern.]  A  sacred  government; 
a  hierarchy  ;  the  rule  or  government  of  the  priest- 
hood. 

"The  intention  of  the  ancient  law  was  over-stepped  in 
the  late  days  of  the  hagiocracy." — Ewald:  Antiq.  Israel 
(ed.  Sollyj,  p.  81. 

*hag  -I-6-graph,  s,  [Greek  hagio8=ho\y,  and 
graphe=a  writing.]  A  holy  or  sacred  writing. 

hag-I-og  -raph-g,,  s.  pi.  [PL  of  Gr.  hagiog- 
rapho8=written  by  inspiration;  Gr.  hagios=holy, 
andfirrapA«=to  write.] 

Script.  Canon:  A  Greek  word,  signifying  sacred 
writings,  first  introduced  by  Epiphanius  as  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  Kethubhim  = 
writings.  The  third  and  last  great  division  of  the 
Old  Testament  books,  the  others  being  Torah  (the 
Law)  and  Nebiim  (the  Prophets).  The  division 
does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  itself.  It  is 
probable  that  the  writings  were  originally  called  as 
they  are  in  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiastes,  the  "other 
writings."  The  three-fold  division  is  alluded  to  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  several  parts  being  de- 
scribed as  "the  law  of  Moses,"  "  the  Prophets,  and 
"the  Psalms"  (Luke  xxiii.  44).  In  this  passage  the 
Psalms  are  the  Hagiographa.  When  the  division  is 
two-fold,  the  Law  and  tne  Prophets,  the  Hagiog- 
rapha are  merged  in  the  second  category  (Matt.  v. 
17,ii.l3.)  In  our  present  Hebrew  Bibles  the  Hagiog- 
rapha consist  of  thirteen  books  thus  arranged: 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  1  and  2  Chronicles. 

hag  I-5g  -ra-pfcal,  a.  [English  hagiograph(y) ; 
-a/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hagiography  or  the 
hagiographa. 

hag-I-8g  -r^-phSr,  s.  fEng.  hagiograph(a) ;  -er.1 
A  holy  writer :  a  writer  of  holy  or  sacred  books  of 
the  lives  of  the  saints ;  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
hagiographa. 

hag-I-og -ra-phy1,  «.  [Gr.  hagios=  devoted  to 
the  gods,  sacred;  (of  persons)  =  holy,  pious,  pure, 
and  graphe=n  writing.]  A  writing  or  history  treat- 
ing of  holy  people;  hagiology  (q.  v.). 

hag-I-61  -a-tr^,  s.  [Gr.  hagios— devoted  to  the 
gods,  holy,  pious,  and  latreia— worship;  latreuo= 
to  serve  the  gods  with  prayers  and  sacrifices.] 

1.  Ch.  Hist.   <&  Roman  Theol.:    [INVOCATION  OF 
SAINTS.] 

2.  Cqmpar.  Religion:  The  highest  form  of  manes- 
worship  (q.  v.),  itself  one  of  the  great  branches  of 
the  religion  of  mankind.    Hagiolatry,  in  some  form 
or  other,  exists  in  nearly  every  religion,  and  shows 
how  deeply  seated  and  widespread  is  the  belief  in 
the  continuity  of    the  human  race.    In  the  hagi- 
olatry  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  student  of  the 
science  of  religion  sees  the  agency  which  prompted 
the  ancient  Romans  to  deify  Romulus,  and  which 
still  leads  the  Chinese  to  sacrifice  to  tne  spirit  of 
Confucius.    The  worship  of  saints  answers  strictly 
to  the  old  manes-worship,  and  they  gradually  re- 
placed the  old  local  gods  and  the  patron  gods  of 
particular  crafts.    Thus  St.  Cecilia  is  the  patron  of 
musicians,  St.  Luke  of  painters,  St.  Peter  of  fish- 
mongers, St.  Sebastian  of  archers,  St.  Crispin  of 
cobblers.    In  fact  every  trade  or  profession  has  its 
patron  saint,  while  devotion  to  certain  other  saints 
is  declared  to  be  a  preservative  against  certain 
bodily  ills;  thus  St.  Vitas  protects  his  clients  from 
the  disease  which  bears  his  name ;  St.  Hubert  cures 
the  bite  of  mad  dogs,  and  so  on.    [HERO- WORSHIP.] 

"As  to  the  actual  state  of  hagiolatry  in  modern  Europe, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  is  declining  among  the  educated 
classes."—  Tylor:  Primitive  Culture,  ii.  111. 


hail 

hag-I-ol  -6-gISt,  s.  [Eng.  hayiolog(ij) ;  -M.]  A 
writer  of  hagiology ;  one  who  writes  or  treats  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints  of  any  faith. 

"Quite  consistent  with  the  habits  of  the  Buddhist 
theologians  and  Itayiulugistg."  —  Tylor:  Primitive  Culture 
(1871),  ii.  199. 

hag  I-ol  6  g? ,  s.  [Gr.  7ia<7ios=holy,  and  loijos=. 
a  discourse.]  [HAGIOGRAPHY. J  Any  work  on  the 
lives  c.f  saints;  used  specially  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic biographies,  legendary  or  historical,  of  Chris- 
tian saints.  Nearly  the  same  as  HAGIOGRAPHI 
(q.v.). 

*hag'-I-&  scope,  s.  [Greek  ftagios^holy,  and 
skopeo^to  see.] 

Arch. :  An  opening  through  the  wall  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  an  oblique  direction,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  persons  in  the  transept  OI 
aisles  to  see  the  elevation  of  the  host  at  tho  high 
altar;  a  squint  (q.  v.). 

"They  do  not  usually  have  harfiuxcopes  from  which  tho 
performance  of  mass  could  be  seen." — Xotes  and  Queries, 
0,-l.H,  18I«,  p.  301. 

*bag-slllp,  s.    [Eng.  hag; -skip. "\    The  state  01 
condition  of  a  hag ;  a  title  applied  to  a  hag. 
"Oh,  'tis  the  charm  her  hat/ship  gave  me." 

iliadlelun:  Witch,  ii.  2. 

hah,  interj.    [Onomatopoetic.]    An  exclamation 
or  expression  denoting  surprise,  sudden  effort,  Ac. 
"  She  stamps,  and  then  cries  hah!  at  every  thrust." 
Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

ha-ha.  «.  [A  redupl.  of  haw=a  hedge.]  A  sunk 
fence  or  ditch  ;  a  haw-haw. 

hal-dlfig  -er-lte,  s.  [Named  after  W.  Haidin- 
ger.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  That   of    Turner:   An    orthorhombic,    white, 
transparent  or  translucent,  sectile  mineral  of  vitre- 
ous luster.    Hardness,  l'5-2'5;  specific  gravity,  2'85. 
Composition:  Arsenic  acid,  58' 1 ;  lime,  28'3;  water, 
13'6=100.    From  Baden  or  Joachimsthal.    (Dana.) 

2.  That  of  Berlhier:  The  same  as  BERTHIEEITB 

(q.  v.). 

har-dAck,  he?-dflck,  hey -dflc,  s.  [Hung. 
Aajdufc=drovers.]  A  name  given  to  the  halberdiers 
of  Hungarian  nobles  and  attendants  in  German 
courts ;  formerly  a  mercenary  foot-soldier  in  Hun- 
gary. 

"I  learned  the  art  from  a  Polonian  heyduck." — Scott; 
Legend  of  Xontrose,  ch.  xiii. 

liaik,  8.  [Arab,  haik,  from  hako—tn  weave.]  A 
piece  of  woolen  or  cotton  cloth  worn  by  Arabs  over 
the  tunic,  and  under  the  burnoose ;  a  hyke. 

hail,  *haile,  *hayl,  *hayle,  s.  [A.  S.  hagal, 
hagol ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hagl ;  Ger.,  Dutch,  Dan.  & 
Sw.  hagel.] 

Physics  A  Meteorol. :  Ice,  generally  of  globular 
form,  or  consisting  of  various  globules  cemented 
together,  showers  of  which  fall  from  the  sky.  Its 
descent  is  heralded  and  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
noise.  It  does  not  often  fall  at  night.  If  it  falls  in 
winter,  it  is  at  tho  beginning  and  end  of  it  rather 
than  during  its  depth.  It  is  often  the  precursor  of 
storms.  As  a  rule  it  acts  within  a  line  of  consider- 
able length,  but  of  very  limited  breadth.  The  exact 
method  of  tho  formation  in  tho  sky  is  not  quite 
understood. 

•hail-mixed,  a.    Mingled  with  hail. 
"The  drifted  turbulence 
Of  hall-mixed  snows."— Mallet. 

hail   (l),  *haile,  »hail-en,  *hayl,  v.  i.  &  t, 

[HAIL,*.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  pour  down  hail. 

"My  people  shall  dwell  in  a  peaceable  habitation,  when 
it  shall  hall."— Isaiah  niii.  19. 

B.  Trans.:  To  pour  down  or  out,  as  hail. 

"  He  hailed  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  mine." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

hail  (2),  *heile,  »heil-en,  *heyl-yn,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Formed  from  Icel.  hei(f=hale,  sound.] 

A.  Transitive: 

\.  To  call  to,  as  to  a  person  at  a  distance  to  ar- 
rest his  attention ;  specif.,  of  a  ship  for  purposes 
of  communication. 

"  But  ere  he  came,  like  one  that  hailit  a  ship, 
Cried  out  with  a  big  voice,  'What,  is  he  dead?' " 
Tennyson:  Oeraint  and  Enid,  1,389. 

2.  To  designate;  to  call ;  to  address  as. 

"I  gained  a  son. 
And  such  a  son  as  all  men  hailed  me  happy." 

Milton:  Samson  Aaonistes,  354. 

3.  To  welcome,  to  salute. 

"The  ravished  crowds  shall  hail  their  passing  lord." 
Pitt:   Vida;  Art  of  Poetry,  bk.  i. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Nawt.:  Applied  to  a  vessel  with  respect  to  the 
port  from  which  she  sails  ;  as,  A  ihiphou*  from  San 
Francisco;  hence,  generally,  to  come;  as,  He  hails 
from  Boston. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
•or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cfib,     cttre,    unite,     cOr,    rule,    fill;     try,    Syrian,     se,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


hail 

hail,  a.,  interj.  &s.    [HALE,  a.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Hearty,  whole,  and  sound. 

B.  .Is  interj.:  An  exclamation  of  greeting,  wel- 
come, or  salutation. 

"Hail,  sable  power, 
To  me  more  dear  than  riches  and  renown  !" 

Smollett:  Regicide,  Hi,  1. 

C.  Assubst.:  A  salutation,  a  greeting, a  welcome. 
Hail  Mary,  s. 

Eccles.  cC  Ch.  Hist.:  The  best  known  and  most 
general  form  of  prayer  which  the  Roman  Churcli 
makes  use  of  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It 
consists  of  three  parts:  the  salutation  of  the  angcL 
"  Hail,  Mary !  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  witli  thee  " 
(Luke  i.  28) ;  and  the  words  of  Elizabeth,  "  Blessed 
art  " 
we 


Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  at  the 
hour  of  our  death.  Amen."  Some  theologians  have 
held  that  the  latter  part  was  added  by  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  [A.  D.  431],  that  the  petition  as  far  as 
"sinners  "  dates  from  1508,  and  that  the  remainder 
is  of  still  later  date,  and  of  Franciscan  origin. 
(Goschler.)  The  Hail  Mary  now  finds  a  place  in 
many  Ritualistic  books  of  devotion. 

hail  (2),s.  [HATL  (2),i!.]  A  call;  an  address  of 
welcome  or  salutation. 

•f  \\~ithinhail:  Within  the  reach  of  the  voice; 
within  call. 

•hail-fellow,  «.  An  intimate  acquaintance ;  one 
in  intimate  companionship. 

1f  At  hail-fellow:  Very  intimate ;  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy. 

haill,  a.    [HALE.]    Whole,  sound,  entire. 

"An  ye  wad  ever  hae  a  haill  bane  in  your  skin,  let's  oat 
man,  let's  out." — Scott:  Guy  bannering,  ch.  xlviii. 

"hailse,  v.  t.  [Icel.  heilsa=to  salute,  to  say  hail 
to;  Sw.  helsa.]  To  salute,  to  hail,  to  greet,  to 
embrace. 

"  I  hailsed  him  kindly,  als  i  kowth, 
He  answered  me  mildeliwith  mowth." 

Yiaaine  and  Gawine.    (Ritaon,  vol.  i.) 

*hail-sh8t  s.    [Eng. hail, andshof.]    Small  shot 
scattered  like  hail.    (P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  477.) 
hail'-sSme,  hale'-some,  a.    [Eng.  hail,  hale; 
-some.]    Wholesome;  contributing  to  health. 

hail  -stone,  «.  [Eng.  hail,  and  stone.]  One  of 
the  stony-like  bodies  consisting  of  frozen  water, 
which,  descending  from  the  sky,  constitute  hail. 

"You  are  no  surer,  no, 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

lail-storm,  s.  [Eng.  hail,  and  storm.]  A  storm 
or  heavy  fall  of  hail. 

hail-? ,  o.  [Eng.  hail  (l),s.;  -y.]  Consisting  of 
or  resembling  hail. 

"A  rattling  tempest  pours, 

Which  the  cold  North  congeals  to  haily  showers." 
Pope:  Statius:  Thebais  i.  495. 

hain.  c.  1.  &  i.  [Icel.  hagna=to  hedge,  to  inclose, 
to  protect.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set  aside  or  inclose  for  mowing. 
Z.  To  spare,  to  save. 

"  Wi'  tentie  care  I'll  fl't  thy  tether. 
To  some  hain'd  rig." 

Burns:  Auld  farmers  Salutation. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  sparing,  saving,  or  parsimo- 
nious. 

hain  -ous,  a.    [HEINOUS.] 

hair,  *haire,  *heer,  'her,  *here,  s.  JA.  S.  Acer, 
her:  cogn.  with  Dut.  Attar;  Icel.  liar;  Ban.  haar; 
Sw.  har.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  Indians  of  Tancuylabo  wears  their  halre  long 
downe  to  their  knees."— Hackluyl:   Voyages,  iii.  459. 
*(2)  A  kind  of  cloth  or  garment  made  of  hair- 

"And  therto  she  had  on  an  halre."  . 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

(3)  A  single  filament  of  hair. 

"And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  U.  28. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  proverbially  small  or  fine;  a  very 
small  distance  or  degree.    [HAIR-BREADTH.] 
"  If  I  swerve  a  hair  from  truth." 

Shakesp.:  Troilits  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

*(2)  Course,  direction,  order,  tendency,  grain 
<from  the  hair  naturally  falling  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion). 

"If  you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your 
profession." — Shakesp.j  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  8. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  dt  Phus.:  Tho  structure  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  teeth, the  hair-follicle  being  an  inver- 
sion of   the  skin,  as  the  tooth-follicle  is   of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  is  formed  like  dentine  by 
the  conversion  of  pulp  enclosed  in  a  follicle,  the 
external  and  densest  part  being  the  bulb,  the  soft 
interior  the  pulp.    Hairs,  like  the  nails,  are  horny 
protuberances  from  the  epidermis,  and  show  two 
parts,  the  cortical  or  investing  (horny),  and   the 
medullary  (the  pithy  interior),  varying  in  different 
animals,  from  the  hedge-hog  and  porcupine  to  the 
imisk-ili-cr.     Human  hair  is  composed  of  a  tube  of 
horny  fibrous    substance,  with  a  central  medulla 
inclosing  pigment  colls;  outside  all  are  scales  like 
tiles  on  a  roof,  forming  delicate  lines  on  the  hair- 
surfaces,  transverse,  oblique,  or  spiral.     Emotion 
has  been  known  to  turn  the  hair  white  in  a  single 
night,  but  of  all  the  animal  tissues  it  is  the  most 
durable,  being  found  very  perfect  in  Egyptian  mum- 
mies nearly  4,000  years  old. 

It  Darwin  points  out  an  apparent  correlation 
between  hair  and  teeth. 

2.  />'<>/.:    Minute  transparent  filiform  acute  proc- 
esses   composed  of   cellular  tissue   more    or  less 
elongated,  and  arranged  in  a  single  row.    They  are 
formed  by  the  epidermis,  and  may  consist  of  a  single 
cell,  a  cell-row,  a  cell-surface,  or  a  cell-mass.     They 
may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  simple  or  lymphatic  \  or, 
on  the  other,  may  be  glandular.  They  are  of  various 
types:  thus  there  may  bo  stellate,  scabrous,  unci- 
nated  hairs,  &c. 

8.  Comm.:  Curled  hair  for  stuffing  sofas,  cush- 
ions, &c.,  is  carded  by  hand-cards,  which  straighten, 
disentangle,  and  clean  it;  this  is  taken  in  bunches 
and  spun  into  a  rope,  the  next  top,  as  the  bunch  is 
called,  being  interplaced  with  the  loose  strands  of 
the  former.  The  rope  is  wound  on  a  wheel,  and  the 
coil  steeped  in  water  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 
dried  in  a  hot  oven.  The  ropes  are  then  untwisted, 
the  hairs  torn  apart,  and  are  ready  to  form  stuffing. 
Curled-hair  cords  are  also  used  for  clothes-lines, 
and  when  fine  for  fishing-lines.  Long  and  fine 
horse-hairs  are  used  for  the  bows  of  violins  and 
other  instruments  of  this  class;  also  for  making 
hair-cloth  (q.  v.). 

4.  Firearms :  A  spring  or  other  contrivance  in  one 
form  of  rifle  or  pistol-lock,  which  is  freed  by  the 
hair-trigger,  and,  striking  with  the  tumbler-catch, 
releases  the  tumbler. 

IT  (1)  Not  worth  a  hair:  Of  no  value. 

(2)  To  a  hair :  To  an  extreme  nicety. 

(3)  To  split  hairs:    To  cavil  or  quibble  about 
trifles ;  to  be  over-nice. 

(4)  Both  of  a  hair :  Both  alike, 
hair-bracket,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  molding  which  is  inserted  at  the 
back  of  or  runs  aft  from  the  figure-head. 

hair-brained,  a.   [HAKE-BRAINED.] 

hair-branch,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  villose  branches. 

Hair-branch  tree : 

Bot. :  Trichocladus  crinitus,  a  Cape  genus  of  the 
Hamamelidaceee. 

hair-breadth,  *haire-breadth,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  breadth  or  diameter  of  a  hair; 
a  very  small  or  minute  distance,  among  the  Jews 
reckoned  at  <\  of  an  inch. 

2.  Bot. :  The  twelfth  part  of  a  line.    (Lindley.)   A 
third  of  the  Jewish  estimate.    [1.] 

•' Seven  hundred  chosen  men  left-handed  could  sling 
stones  at  an  hairbreadth,  and  not  miss." — Judges,  u.  16. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  breadth  of  a  hair ;  exceedingly 
narrow  or  close. 

"  His  hair-breadth  'scapes  and  all  his  daring  schemes." 
Cowper:  Tirocinium,  230. 

hair-broom,  s.    A  broom  or  brush  made  of  hair. 

hair-brush,  s.  A  brush  for  dressing  and  smooth- 
ing the  hair,  made  of  bristles  or  wire. 

hair-cells,  s.pl. 

Anat.  (of  the  ear) :  Epithelial  cells  surmounted 
by  a  brush  of  fine,  short,  stiff  hairlets.  There  are 
two  rows  of  them.  The  outer  hair-cells  are  parallel 
to,  and  the  inner  ones  applied  against  the  inner  side 
of  the  rods  of  Corti  in  the  ear. 

hair-compass,  8.  A  pair  of  dividers,  one  of  the 
legs  of  whicli  is  provided  with  a  set  screw  and 
spring,  admitting  of  very  nice  adjustment. 

hair-cord,  s. 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  cotton  goods,  the  warp  of  which 
consists  of  corded  ribs. 

hair-divider, «.    [HATE-COMPASS.] 

hair-dresser,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to  dross  and 
cut  the  hair ;  a  barber. 

hair-dye,  a.  A  preparation  used  for  dyeing  or 
altering  the  color  of  the  hair. 

hair-flag,  .•.-. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Plocamium. 


hair- spring 

hair-glove,  s.  \  glove  or  covering  for  the  hand, 
used  for  rubbing  the  skin  while  in  the  bath. 

hair-grass,  s. 

Dot. :  The  genus  Aira  (q.  v.). 

*hair-lace,  *here-lace,  «.  A  fillet  or  band  for 
tying  up  the  hair.  (Skelton:  Elinour  Summing.) 

hair-lichen,  s. 

Pathol.:  Lichen  pilaris,  a  species  of  lichen  in 
which  the  papulai  appear  only  at  the  roots  of  tno 
hairs.  It  is  often  duo  to  derangement  of  the  stom- 
ach, especially  from  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

hair- like,  a.    Lite  or  resembling  hair ;  very  fine. 

hair-line,  s. 

1.  The  fine  line  or  up-stroko  of  a  letter. 

2.  A  kind  of  type  having  all  lino  face-lines. 

3.  A  fishing-line  of  horse-hair. 
*hair-needle,  s.   A  hair-pin  (q.  v.). 
hair-oil,  s.    Perfumed  oil  used  in  dressing  the 

hair. 

hair-pencil,  s.  A  fine  brush  for  painting.  Small 
tufts  of  hair  inserted  into  quills.  Tho  hairs  of  the 
camel,  fitch,  sable,  badger,  squirrel,  martin,  min- 
ever, European  polecat,  raccoon,  goat,  and  other  • 
animals  are  used  for  brushes  of  different  qualities. 
A  small  tuft  of  the  hairs  iscollected  with  thoppmts 
all  in  one  direction,  and  the  bunch  is  bound  with  a 
strong  thread,  and  passed  point  first  through  a  wet 
quill,  so  that  the  point  projects  to  the  required  dis- 
tance. The  quill  shrinks  tightly  upon  the  bunch  m 
drying.  The  various  sizes  require  the  quills  of  the 
crow,  pigeon,  goose,  turkey,  or  swan.  Larger 
bunches  are  secured  in  tin.  Principally  used  by 
artists  in  water-colors,  and  to  some  extent  by  house 
and  sign  painters  in  fine  work. 

hair-picker,  «.  A  machine  for  cleansing  and 
straightening  hair  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

hair-pin,  s. 

1.  A  pin  used  in  fastening  up  the  hair.    A  corking- 

2.  A  forked  pin  commonly  used  by  ladies  in  secur- 
ing the  braids  or  bands  of  hair. 

hair-pointed,  a. 

Bot.:  Terminating  in  a  very  fine  woak  point,  as 
the  leaves  of  many  mosses* 

hair-pyrites,  s. 

Min.:  A  native  sulphuret  of  nickel  which  occurs 
in  capillary  filaments  of  a  yellow-gray  color. 

hair-rope,  8.  A  rope  made  of  hair  twisted  to- 
gether. 

Hair-rope  picker :  A  machine  for  unwinding  and 
picking  to  pieces  hair-rope  which  has  been  twisted, 
wetted,  and  baked  to  give  a  permanent  curl  to  the 
hair. 

hair-salt,  s. 

Min.:  The  name  given  by  the  workmen  in  the 
mines  of  Idria  in  Carniola  to  Epsomite,  which 
there  occurs  in  silky  fibers. 

hair-seating,  s.  A  kind  of  hair-cloth  mixed 
with  cotton  interwoven,  used  for  the  seats  of  chairs, 
couches,  &c. 

hair-shaped,  a. 

Botany  : 

1.  The  same  as  filiform,  but  more  delicate,  so  as 
to  resemble  a  hair. 

2.  Finely  ramified;  used  of  the  inflorescence  of 
some  grasses.    (Lindley.) 

hair-shirt,  s. 

Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  The  hair-shirt  is  an  instru- 
ment of  penance,  made  of  horse-hair;  strictly 
speaking  it  is  a  broad  band  rather  than  a  shirt,  and 
is  worn  round  the  loins,  affording  the  wearer  con- 
tinual occasion  of  mortification.  Ascetic  writers 
strongly  recommend  it  as  a  remedy  for  temptations 
against  purity.  Roman  theologians  see  in  Ps.  xxxv. 
13,  the  first  instance  of  its  use.  Among  the  Carthu- 
sians it  forms  part  of  each  monk's  ordinary  apparel. 

hair-side,  s. 

Leather  Man :   The  grain  side. 

hair-sieve,  s.  A  sieve  or  strainer  with  a  hair- 
cloth bottom. 

hair-space,  s. 

Print.:  Tho  thinnest  space  used  by  printers. 

hair-splitter,  s.  One  who  makes  very  minute  or 
nice  distinctions. 

hair-splitting,  s.  &  a. 

A.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  making  or 
insisting   upon  very  minute  distinctions  in  argu- 
ment. 

B.  As  adj.:  Given  to  makingvcry  minute  distinc- 
tions in  argument ;  quibbling. 

hair- spring,  s. 

Horol. :  Tho  recoil  spring  of  a  watch-balance.  It 
is  made  of  fine  steel  wound  upon  reels  like  thread. 
To  the  naked  eye  it  is  a  round  hair,  but  under  a 


boil,    tool;     pout,    J<5wl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.   ph  =  £ 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;     -tion,     -gion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -clous,    -sious  =  shus.     -We.    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


hair-streak 


flass  it  is  scon  to  bo  a  flat  steel  ribbon,  about  jAj  of 
an  mcli  in  thickness,  or  about  one-half  the  thick- 
ness of  an  average  human  hair.  In  a  straight  lino  it 
is  a  foot  long;  it  weighs  .dlou  of  a  pound  Troy, 
hair-streak,  .s. 

Entom. :  The  English  name  of  the  butterfly  genus 
h,~io  „..:„!.  u,i s  to  the  Lyctenidue.  The  Black 
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haj  -I-lIg,  s.    [HILELOIE.] 


halcyornis 


ceriph. 

hair-tail,  s. 

IcMhy.:  Tho  genus  Trichiurns,  which  belongs  to 
the  Cepolida).  or  Ribbon  Fishes.  The  Silvery  Hair- 
tail,  Trichiurus  lepturus,  is  sometimes  twelve  feet 
long.  It  inhabits  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

hair-trigger,  8.  The  secondary  trigger  of  a  gun, 
whose  movement  is  effected  by  a  very  slight  force, 
and  unlocks  a  secondary  spring  device  called  a  hair. 
[HAIR,  II.  4.] 

hair-worker,     s.    One   who    makes    bracelets, 
t  brooches,  earrings,  &c.,  out  of  human  hair. 

hair's-breadth,  s.  The  same  as  HAIR-BREADTH 
(q.v.). 

hair -bell,  s.    [HAREBELL.] 


display  in  public  ceremonials,  and  as  r°art  of  tho 
paraphernalia  of  home  troops,  or  palatial  guards- 
men. 

IT  To  send  to  the  halberds:  To  causo  to  be  flogged. 

Ger.fcecAet.-aHTOer.fcicAH^apiJke.]"""""  "'  "'    Tho.f»re«  °.f  «'e  expression  lies  in  the  fact  that  at 
Ichthy.:  Merluciusvulqaris,  afish  belonging  tothe    °°°,    T?  soUllt:rs  w,orP  tlcd.t»  halberds .fixed  in  the 
same  genus  as  the  cod  and  the  coal-fish.    It  has  ten    ground  to  receive  their  punishment.    ( Voyle.) 

1-headed,   halbert-headed,   halberd- 


Neurolsena. 


Hair-streak  is  Thecla  W.  albu 


.        I  k         -  .  •          ~"«    uuuj    13    uuonj-ulwwll    ttlxlvt.',  UKUMlr 

nair- stroke,  s.    A    hair-l»e   in  penmanship;  a    beneath.    It  grows  to  between  three  and  four  feet 


in  length. 

"  The  coast  is  stored  with  mackrel   and  hake."—  Caret 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

hake  (2),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  lazy  fellow, 
hake  (3), d.    [HACK  (3),  s.] 

1.  A  rack  for  feeding  cattle  or  horses. 

2.  A  frame  for  holding  cheeses. 


[HASTATE.] 
halberd-weed,  i 


hal-bSr-dier  ,  s.    [Fr.  haleberdier.]    Ono  who  is 
armed  with  or  carries  a  halbert. 

"Behind  him  march  the  halberdiers,  before  him  sound 
the  drums."  Macaulay:  Spanish  Armada. 

*halce,  a.    [Gr.  Aa/s=the  sea.]     A   salt   liquor 
made  of  tho  entrails  of  fish ;  pickle,  brine,  &c. 

hal  -cjMin,  *hal  -9l-6n,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  halcyon, 


hake  (4),  s.    [HACKLE,  s.]    As  much  flax  or  hemp    alcyon=a  kingfisher;  Gr.  alkyijn,   hulkuon,   from 
is  is  hackled  at  once.  the  popular  belief  that  the  weather  was  always 

"  This  head  of  hair— a  hake  calm  wll(Ju  the  kingfishers  were  breeding.] 


Of  undressed  tow,  for  color  and  quantity." 

R.  Browning:  Christmas  Eve,  xiv. 

hake,  v.  t.    [HAKE  (2),  e.]  To  idle  or  loiter  about ; 
to  live  lazily. 


A.  ^48  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  The  kingfisher.     It  was  popularly  sup- 


teeth  of  two  cards,  and  the  longer  hairs  removed  by 
hand,  so  as  to  leavi 1-  •L1 —     -'  ~    ±*         »-      .• 


and  the  longer  hairs  removed  by  ha'-kem,  ha'-kim,  s.    [Arab,  hakim  =  a  sage,  a  '""•'  L'lari'sa,  ii.  4. 

e  only  those  of  uniform  length,  philosopher;  a  doctor  of  medicine.]    A  term  gener-  II    Zodl  •    A    c 

forming  it  into  a  rope,  which  is  ally  used  in  English  books  describing  the  Eastern  called  Haicvonic 

-'  id  so  as  to  set  the  phrase  for  a  physician.  dininn  (q  v  )     T 

uS^ttszxssxsz  ^^^^^^^ 

ing  composed  of    who  ruled  in  Egypt  from  A.  D.  996  to  1021.  B-  At  •*•"*••  •' 


genus    of  Alcedinidro,    sometimes 
_jyonid«e  (Kingfishers),  sub-family  Alee- 
dmime  (q.  v.).    The  bill  is  long,  very  straight,  cylin- 
drical, the  sides  widened,  the  base  more  or  less 


Hair  is  curled  by  „ _, „  „ 

afterward  boiled,  and  then  baked  so  as  to  set  the  phrase  for  a  physician. 
Kink  in  the   hairs.    Haircloth  is    made  from    the 
longer  and  bettor  varieties.    The  hair  i 
usually  of  a  black  color,  and  is  merel; 

the  weft  of  the  cloth,  the  warp  being , „„.. 

cotton  or  linen  thread,  according  to  quality  and  ,  2.  Spec.:    Relating  to  astronomical  tables  pub-    „  !•  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  tho  halcyon  or  king- 
purpose,  lished  while  he  reigned.    Some  of  these  were  con-    fisher. 

haircloth-loom,  s.    The  warp  of  the  web  is  of  st™cted  by  E°n  Yunis,  others  by  Abul-Wefa  about                           "From  their  halcyon  beaks." 

black  linen  yarn ;  the  hair  weft  is  thrown  with  a  *"*                                                                                                                                       Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

long  hooked  boxwood  shuttle,  or  a  long  rod  having  hakes -dame,  s.    [Eng.  hake,  and  dame.!    The       2.  Peaceful,  calm,  happy,  pleasant.    [HALCYON- 

a  catch   hook  at  its  end.    The  weaver  passes  the  name  given  to  a  fish  of  the  cod  family,  the  Forked    DAYS-] 

shuttle  through  tho  shuttle-way  when  it  is  opened  Hake,  or  Great  Forked  Beard,  Phycis  furcatus                                      " IIurrie<l  from  the  halcyon  cot, 

by  the  treadles ;  a  child  presents  a  hair  to  the  catch  .                                                                                                           Where  Innocence  presides." 

of  the  shuttle,  and  tho  weaver  draws  it  through  the  ha-la^Cha,  s.    [Hob.  halakah=tlie  rule  by  which                                          cunninaham:  The  Contemplatist. 

shed  and  beats  it  up  by  two  motions  of  the  batten.  ™  «°,  the  binding  precept,  the  authoritative  law,       halcyon  bill    halcyon's  bill  s      Tho  bill  of  a 

The  hairs  are  laid  in  a  trough  of  water  to  keep  them  fr°m,'"'^=to  ffl    ,  .                                                    kingfisher       It '  was    an    old    superstition?  which 

supple.    The  warp  is  dressed  with  paste,  and  the  .  Hebrew  Lit. :  Ono  of  two  branches  of  exposition    Browne,  in  his  Vulaar  Errors  (bk  iii    ch  x  1    s  ivs 

haircloth  is  well  hot-calendered  to  give  it  luster.  »J  Jhe  M ic ra  sh  or  most  ancient  Jewish  exposition    is  »  yet  not  made  out  by  reason  or  expeVieuce,^  Sat 

haired,  a.    [Eng.  hair;  -ed.]    Having  hair,  gen-  t^^SfSSSk&SSWlS^L^SSS^    JUe  ,b°dy  of  a  kingflaher.hun,,  up  Pso  as  to  move 

erally   in   composition;   as,    Wack-Aa*Ved,    light-  tf,R  hp-iri, ,?  nf  tl •,»   M,°,  i-  i=™  „   as  to  a?Jerta!n    freely,  would  always  turn  its  breast  to  the  quarter 

haired,  long-haired,  &c.  *„'.?; ^e.a/!,'{S  °L  ^l?/,?8?!,0.  iaw  upon  m8««^  <«    whence  the  wind  was  blowing. 

hair-hiing,  a.     [Eng.  hair,  and  hum. 
ded  or  hanging  by  a  hair. 

hair'-I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  hairy;  -ness.] 


1.  Ord.Lang,:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hairy; 
the  state  of  abounding  or  being  covered  with  hair. 


ha-lach  -Ic,   a.    [Heb.  halacha;  suff.  -ic.]    Re- 
lating to  or  containing  the  Halacha  (q.  v.). 

halachic-exegesis,  s. 

Hebrew  Lit.:   Exegesis    (interpretation)  of   the 


Into  what  corner  peers  my  halcyon's  billf 
Ha!  to  the  east?  yes  ;  see  how  stand  the  vanes? 
East  and  by  south."—  Marlowe:  Jew  of  Malta,  i.  I. 

halcyon-days,  s.  pi. 

1.  A^time  of  happiness  and  prosperity.     Halcyon 


hair -p<Sw-der,  s.    [Eug.  hair,  and  powder.]    A    a  runn'ing,"a"raceT]™  '    waves  of  the  sea  were  always  unruffled. 

Ecentedjxjwder^made  of  fine  flour  or  starch,  used       Ornith.:  A  genus  of  natatorial  birds,  family  Pro-       "Thehalcyones  are  of  great  name  and  much  marked. 

cellaridtfi  (Petrels).   They  are  found  in  New  Zoa-    They  lay  and  sit  about  mid-winter  when  daies  be  shortest; 
land.  flnd  the  timewhiles  they  are  broodie  is  called  the  halcyon 

dates:  for  during  that  season  the  sea  is  calm  and  navi- 
gable, especially  in  the  coast  of  Sicilie."—  P.  Holland: 


ha-la  -tion,  s.    [Eng.  hal(o);  suff.  -ation.J 

Phot. :  An  appearance,  as  of  a  halo  of  light,  sur-    ***»'  bk'  *"  ch-"Mlil 
rounding  the  edgoof  a  dark  object  in  a  photographic 
picture  developed  upon  iodide  of  silver,  and  caus- 
ing a  disagreeable,  unnatural  hardness  to  the  out- 
line. 


hal  -bSrd,    hal -bert,    'hol-berd,  s.    [Old  Fr. 


utij.      ucxu,      AMM     IQntlg         iil/l~  Ltd U,     8,      \_\JH1   JP  r.  "•    yj     v        "    v**t  *•*•     L-iJ1-*»*  i^fvfvi 

halebarde,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  helmbarte,  halenbarte ;    cyon,  peaceful,  calm,  tranquil,  quiet. 


for  sprinkling  the  hair. 
hair'-w5rm,  8.    [Eng.  hair,  and  worm.'] 
Zoology : 

1.  (Sing.) :  Tho  genus  Gordius  (q.  v.). 

2.  (Pl.t:  The  order  GordiaceaB  (q.v.). 
hair'-y1,  a.    [Eng.  hair;  -y.] 

J.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Overgrown  or  covered  with  hair. 

2.  Consisting  of  hair. 

3.  Resembling  hair ;  hairlike. 

"A  hairy  comet,  threatening  death  and  ruin." 

Massinger:  Unnatural  Combat,  i.  1. 

IK  Hot.:  Covered  with  short,  weak,  thin  hairs,  as    h?o«*d^x 
Iheleaf  of  Prunella,  vulgaris.    (Lindley.} 

Is  d  lOllt;-ii(iimi'-i  i    CIA.,    1 1  mil  ju>  f.i, 

haj,  hadj,  s.  [Arab.  haj=&  pilgrim  to  Mecca,  Ger.  halm  =  a  handle,  barte  =  tt 

pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  Mecca  caravan;  cf.  also  broadax.  (Sfcea^.)l  A  weapon 

hajj,  hajjat=a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.]  A  pilgrim-  formerly  much  used  by  soldiers, 

age  to  Mecca.  consisting  of  a  pole  about  five 

ha'-je,  ha'-ge,  «.    [Arab.]  teet  in  length,  surmounted  by  a 

ZoOl.:  Tho  Egyptian  Hooded  Snake,  Naiahaje.  It  shaped*' 

>ra'  of  fanciful  forms,  and  was  occa-  9- 

ha-jl,  ha  -Jee,  had  rgl,  had  -gee,    s.      [From  sionally  decorated  with  gilding,  Halberds 

rab.  haj  (q.  v.).]     A  pilgrim  to  Mecca.      Tho  true  the  blade  being  frequently  per- 

rabic  is,  however,  haj  for  a  male  pilgrim,  and  forated  with  ornamental  devices.  It  ultimai 


2.  Daysoratimeof  peace,  quiet,  and  tranquillity. 
"  If  Anna's  happy  reign  you  praise, 
Pruy,  not  a  word,  of  halcyon-days." 

Swift:  Apollo's  Edict. 

-6-nI-g,n,  a.  [Eng.  halcyon;  -ian,]  Hal- 


Ger.  hellebarte=Rn  ax  to  cleave  a 
helmet,  as  if  derived  from  Ger. 
barte  =  a 


Ai 

Arabi 

hajjat  for  a  female  one.    (Catafago.) 


"Those  peaceful  and  halcyonian  days,  which  the  church 
enjoyed  for  many  years." — SJede:  On  Churches,  p.  62. 

hal-cy'-on  -I-dffi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  halcyon 
(q.v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  -The  name  given  by  Swainson  and  others 
to  the  family  of  birds  called  Kingfishers.  It  is  the 
same  as  Alcodinidee  (q.  v.). 

hal1-9yt-6n-61d,  a.  [Gr.  alkyoneion,  alkyonion=a 
zoophyte  like  tho  halcyon's  nest,  and  ej'<Jos=form.] 

Zodl. :  One  of  the  Alcyonidse.  A  better  spelling  is 
Alcyouoid. 

hal-9?-or  -nls,  s.     [Gr.  alkyon=t\w  kingfisher, 
and  ornis=a  bird.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  apparently  be- 

- _,  ultimately    longing  to  tho  Alcedinidee  (Kingfishers).    Halcyor- 

became  a  mere  decorative  weapon,  to  be  used  for    nis  toliapicus  is  found  in  the  London  clay  (Eocene). 


late,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     mil,     father;     w6,    w8t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thgre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   ge,    pot, 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     w3rk,     wh8,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Tew. 


hale 

hale,  *hail,  *haile,  *haill,  *heil,  *fceyl,  a.  &*. 
[Icel.  heill;  Sw.  hel;  Dan.  heel;  cogn.  witn  A.  S. 
hdl  =  whole.] 

A.  An  adjective: 

1.  Whole,  sound;  in  health  and  safety;  not  im- 
paired in  health. 

"Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  half; 
But  now  he's  quite  another  thing." 

Swift:  On  Death,  of  Dr.  Steift. 

2.  Whole,  perfect,  entire,  un  broken,  uninjured. 
*B.  Aasubst.:  Health,  safety,  welfare. 

"All  heedless  of  his  dearest  hale." 

Sjiftiser:  Astropel,  103. 

hale,  *halen,  *halie,  *halieu,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
holian,  fjeholian—  to  acquire,  get  ;  cogn.with  O.Sax. 
hal6n=to  bring,  fetch  ;  Dut.  halen—to  draw,  pull; 
Dan.  hale;  Sw.  hala;  Ger.  holen=to  haul;  O.  H. 
Ger.  Ao/dii,  hal6n=to  fetch.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  drag  or  pull  by  force  ;  to  haul. 

"  Four  maned  lions  kale, 
The  sluggish  wheels." 

Keats  .-  Endymion,  ii.  643. 

B.  Intrane.  :  To  drag  or  pull  with  force  ;  to  haul. 
"Betweene  this  plucking  and    haling,  there   was   no 

strength  left  in  the  midst."—  P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  83. 

hale,  s.  [HALE,  t\]  The  act  of  haling  or  haul- 
ing; a  strong  pull  ;  a  haul. 

hale-cret,  s.    [ALLECRET.] 

haledsch,  s.    [HILELGIE.] 

hale  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  hale,  a.;  -ness.]  Tho  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  halo  or  sound  ;  safety  ;  whole- 
ness. 

hal-er,  s.  [Eng.  hale,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who  drags, 
pulls,  or  hauls  ;  a  hauler. 

ha-le§  -I-a,  s.  [Named  by  Ellis  after  Dr.  Stephen 
Hales,  F.  R.  S.,  who,  in  1745,  published  a  work  on 
vegetable  statics.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Styracaceee,  tribe  Styraceee,  It 
contains  the  snowdrop  or  silver-bell  trees  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with 
two  or  three  flowers,  bearing  a  certain  resemblance 
to  those  of  snowdrops.  They  appear  all  along  the 
stem  before  the  leaves  come  put,  and  are  succeeded 
by  .bunches  of  pretty,  large-  winged,  juiceless  drupes. 

half  (I  silent),  *halfe,  s.,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  healf, 
half;  cogn.  with  Dut.  half;  Icel.  hdlfr;  Goth,  halbs; 
Ger.halb;  O.R.Ger.halp;  Sw.half;  Dan.  halv.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  of  two  equal  parts  of  a  thing;  a  moiety. 
(It  is  used  of  quantity,  extent,  amount,  distance,  or 
of  anything  capable  of  being  divided  in  fact  or  in 
idea.) 

"When  a  square  cut  in  halves  makes  two  triangles, 
those  two  triangles  are  still  only  the  two  halves  of  the 
square."  —  Clarke:  On  the  Attributes,  prop.  8. 

*2.  A  side,  a  part. 

"Loke  upon  thy  lyft  h«//quath  hue,  lo  war  he  standith. 
Ich  loked  on  my  lyft  half,  as  the  ladye  me  tauhte." 
Piers  Plowman,  p.  24. 

3.  A  term  at  school. 

"It  has  stopped  the  boats  this  half."—  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis: 
Letters,  p.  3. 

If  Properly  followed  by  o/,  but  the  preposition  is 
commonly  omitted  ;  as  in  half  a  pound,  half  an  acre, 


B.  As  adj.;  Consisting  of  a  half  or  moiety  ;  being 
one  of   two  equal    parts    into  which  anything  is 
divided. 

C.  As  adverb: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  the  extent  of  a  half  or  moiety  ;  equally. 

"Hay  admiring,  half  ashamed." 

Scott    Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  7. 

2.  To  a  certain  extent  or  degree. 

"  Tayre  sir,*  said  she,  halfe  in  disdaineful  wise." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  38-. 

3.  In  compos.,  partially,  imperfectly,  not  fully; 
as,  fta//-taught,  7taJ/-done,  &c. 

II.  Botany:  Sometimes  used  for  one  side,  as  half 
cordate=cordate  on  one  side  only. 

1[  (1)  In  half  (properly  into  halves')  ;  as,  to  break 
in  half. 

(2)  To  cry  halves:  To  claim  a  moiety  or  equal 
share, 

(3)  To  go  halves:  To  share  anything  equally  with 
another. 

(4)  Half  and  half: 

A.  Asaubst.:  A  mixture  of  two  malt  liquors,  espe- 
cially of  porter  and  ale. 

B.  As  adj.:    Languid,   spiritless.     (See   extract 
under  HAND,  s.  II.  4  (3).) 

*[  Obvious  compounds  :  Half  -articulate,  half- 
bared,  half-buried,  half-clad,  half-closed,  half-con- 
cealed, half-dead,  half-divine,  half-learned,  half- 
lifted,  half-lit,  half-mad,  &c. 
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half-baked,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Not  quite  baked. 
*2.  Fig. :  Inexperienced,  raw. 

"A  sort  of  half-baked  body."— C.  Klngsley:  Two  Years 
Ago,  ch.  iv. 

half-bastion,  s. 

Fort. :  A  demi-bastion  ;  that  half  of  a  bastion  cut 
off  by  the  capital,  consisting  of  one  base  and  one 
front. 

half-batta,  s.  An  East  Indian  term  for  half-field 
allowance. 

half-beak,  s. 

Ichthy.:  \  kind  of  Sea  Pike,  the  Hemiramphus. 
So  called  from  having  the  lower-jaw  longer  than 
the  upper  one. 

half-bent,  s.    Tho  half-cock  of  a  fire-lock. 

half-binding,  s. 

Bookbinding:  A  stylo  of  binding  in  which  the 
backs  and  corners  are  of  leather  and  the  sides  of 
paper  or  cloth. 

half-blood,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Relationship  between  two  persons  having  one 
but  not  both  parents  in  common. 

"\Vhether  a  sister  by  the  half-blond  shall  Inherit  before 
a  brother's  daughter  by  the  whole-blood?" — Locke. 

2.  One  born  of  the   same   father  or  mother  as 
another,  but  not  having  both  parents  in  common. 

3.  One  born  of  a  male  and   female  of  different 
races;  a  half-breed  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Born  of  the  same  father  or  mother  as 
another,  but  not  having  both  parents  in  common  ; 
born  of  a  male  and  female  of  different  races ;  half- 
bred. 

half-blooded,  a. 

1.  Half-bred ;  born  of  a  male  and  female  of  differ- 
ent races  or  breeds. 

2.  Partly  of   noble   and   partly   of   mean  birth. 
(Shakesp. :  Lear,  v.  3.) 

half-bloom,  s.  A  round  mass  of  iron  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  finery. 

half-blown,  a.  Having  its  blossom  partially  ex- 
panded ;  as,  a  half-blown  rose. 

half-boarder,  s.  A  day-boarder  at  a  school ;  a 
scholar  who  dines  at  the  school,  but  does  not  take 
his  other  meals  nor  sleep  there. 

half-bound,  «. 

Bookbind.:  A  term  applied  to  a  book  bound  in 
half-binding  (q.  v.). 

half-breadth,  a.    (See  the  compounds.) 

Half-breadth  plan: 

Hhipbuild. :  A  plan  or  top-view  of  one-half  of  a 
ship  divided  by  a  vertical  longitudinal  section  in  the 
line  of  the  keel.  It  shows  the  water  lines,  bow  and 
buttock  lines,  and  diagonal  lines  of  construction. 

Half -breadth  staff: 

Shipbuild. :  A  rod  having  marked  upon  it  half  the 
length  of  each  beam  in  the  ship. 

half-bred,  a. 

1.  Born  of  a  sire  of  pure  blood  and  of  a  mother  of 
impure  blood. 

2.  Mongrel,  mean. 

3.  Imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  good 
breeding. 

half-breed,  s. 

A.  As  substantive: 
A  nthropoloyy : 

1.  Gen. :  The   offspring   of   parents    of  different 
races,  though  the  term  is  usually  confined  to  the 
children  of  one  of  the  white  race  and  a  Red  Indian. 

"The  French  half-breeds  at  the  Red  River  are  a  gigantio 
race." — Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man,  ii.  262. 

2.  Spec,  (pi.) :  Two  tribes,  one  at  Red  River  Set- 
tlement, chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  the  other 
subsisting  by  hunting.    The  rise  of    independent 
half-breed  tribes  is   specially  interesting,  as  it  is 
"  the  first  step  toward  the  evolution  of  a  distinct 
race."    Whether  more  than  the  initiatory  step  will 
be  taken  seems  problematical.    Archdeacon  Hun- 
ter, a   Roman  Catholic  clergyman  at  Red  River, 
states  that  though   the  offspring  descended  from 
mixed  blood  does  not  fail}  it  becomes  very  difficult 
to  determine  whether  thoir  descendants  are  whites 
or  half-breeds,  so  that  their  absorption  is  appar- 
ently only  a  question  of  time. 

"In  the  field  .  .  .  the  superiority  of  the  Half-breeds 
is  strikingly  manifest." — Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man,  ii.  264. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Sprung  from  such  a  union  as  that  described 
under  A.  1. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  either  of  the 
tribes  described  under  A.  2. 

"The  Half-breed  buffalo-hunters  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  approximating  to  the  nomad  Indians."—  Wilton :  Pre- 
historic Man,  ii.  262. 


half-gang 


half-brother,  s.  A  brother  by  one  parent,  but 
not  by  both. 

half-cadence,  s. 

3/w.s. :  A  term  applied  to  a  cadence  when  the  last 
chord  is  the  dominant,  and  is  preceded  by  the  chord 
of  the  tonic.  It  is  also  called  an  imperfect  cadence. 

LfADENCE.] 

*half-cap,  s.  An  imperfect  salute  by  only  slightly 
moving  the  cap. 

"With  certain  half-rap*  tind  cold  moving  nods, 
They  froze  me  into  silence." 

Shakeap.:  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

half-caponiere,  s. 

Fort.:  A  communication  in  the  dry  ditch  of  a 
fortress,  constructed  with  but  one  parapet. 

half-caste,  s.  One  born  of  a  European  father  or 
a  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  mother,  or  more  rarely 
of  a  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  father  and  a  Euro- 
pean mother;  a  Eurasian,  an  East  Indian. 

*half-cheek,  s.    A  face  in  profile. 

"St.  George" s  half-cheek  in  a  brooch." 

Shakeap.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

half-chess, «. 

Bridffcbuild. :  A  short  chess  or  platform-board  of 
a  military  bridge. 

*half- clammed,  a.    Half-starved,  half -famished. 
"  Lions'  half-clammed  entrails  roar  for  food." 

Marston.    (Ogilvie.) 

half-cock, «. 

Firearms:  The  position  of  the  gunlock  when  the 
nose  of  the  sear  is  in  the  first  or  deep  notch  of  the 
tumbler.  From  this  it  cannot  bo  pulled  off  by  the 
trigger. 

\-To  go  off  half-cocked:  To  start  or  make  a  move 
before  one  is  ready, 

half-crown,  s.  A  silver  English  coin  of  the  value 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  (sixty  cents). 

half-cut,  a.  Partly,  but  not  completely  cut. 
(Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  14.) 

Half-cut  line :  Flax  cut  in  two  lengths  for  spin- 
ning. 

half-decked,  a.    Partially  decked. 

"The  half-decked  craft  which  were  used  by  the  latter 
vikings." — Elton:  Origins  of  English  History,  p.  400. 

half-dime,  s.  A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States, 
value  five  cents. 

half-dollar,  s.  A  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States,  value  fifty  cents. 

half-dozen,  s.   Six. 

half-eagle,  s.  A  gold  coin  of  the  United  States, 
value  five  dollars. 

half-face,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  face  as  seen  in  profile. 

"  Then  turned  the  tongneless  man 
From  the  half-face  to  the  full  eye. 

Tennyson:  Elaine,  1,255. 

*2.  A  miserable  look,  an  unpromising  counte- 
nance. 

"  He  hath  a  half-face  like  my  father." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  i.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Showing  only  half  the  face ;  in  pro- 
file; half-faced. 

"half-faced,  a. 

1.  Showing  but  half  the  face ;  showing  the  face  in 
profile. 

2.  Half-hidden. 

"A  half-faced  sun  striving  to  shine." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Wretched-looking,  miserable,  thin-faced. 

"  This  same  half-faced  fellow  Shallow." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  >"/.,  Ft.  II.,  Iii.  2. 

*half- farthing,  «.  The  smallest  British  copper 
coin  of  the  value  of  H  of  a  cent.  Half-farthings  are. 
not  now  in  circulation. 

half-floor,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  One  of  the  timbers  of  a  frame  whose 
heel  is  over  the  keel,  and  upon  whoso  head  rests  the 
heel  of  the  second  futtock.  It  lies  for  half  its  length 
alongside  the  cross-timber,  and  the  other  half  along- 
side the  first  futtock.  Its  heel  butts  against  tho 
heel  of  the  corresponding  timber  of  the  other  half 
of  the  frame,  at  the  middle  line  of  tho  ship,  where 
they  are  clamped  between  the  keel  and  keelson,  and 
coaked  or  bolted  thereto. 

half-furnace,  8. 

Metall. :  An  ore-smelting  furnace  of  about  36  feet 
in  height.  The  high  furnace  is  from  50  to  72  feet  in 
height. 

half-gang,  s. 

Weaving:  The  part  of  warp  of  twenty  threads, 
warped  round  the  bank  after  a  lease. 


boll,    boT;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Jfenophon,     exist.    ph=t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -slous  =  shttB.     -We,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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half-guinea 


half-guinea,  s.    A  gold  British  coin  of  tbo  value 

di  --.'•'-  :  it  is  not  now  in  circulation. 

half-hatched,  a.  Imperfectly  hatched  or  incu- 
bated :  addled. 

"Turni  [is  ami  hnlf-hitt'-tt<°<l  eggs  (a  mingled  shower > 
Among  the  rubble  rain."  Uay:  3Y/<-/«i,  ii.  --4. 

half-header,  s. 

Rrirkldifiini :  A  half-brick  laid  at  the-  angle  of  a 
building  to  finish  the  course.    [CLOSER.] 
half-hearted,  a. 

1.  Illiberal,  ungenerous,  unkind. 

2.  Wanting  in  enthusiasm,  ardor,  or  zeal;  luke- 
warm, indifferent. 

half-hitch,  s. 

Naut. :  Passing  the  end  of  a  ropo  round  its  stand- 
ing part,  and  then  through  the  bight.  A  clove-hitch 
is  two  half-hitches. 

half-holiday,  s.  A  half-day  given  up  to  recrea- 
tion ;  a  day  on  which  work  is  done  during  only  half 
-of  the  usual  period. 

half-hour,  s.    The  space  of  thirty  miuntea. 

half-hourly,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  An  adj.:   Occurring   at  intervals  of  half-an- 
hour ;  lasting  half-an-hour. 

B.  As  adv. :  At  intervals  of  half-au-hour. 
half-inferior,  a. 

Hot.  (of  an  orary) :  Having  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower  coherent  at  their  base,  and  forming  a  tube 
which  surrounds  the  free  pistil.  Example,  the  rose. 

'half-kirtle,  s.  A  jacket  or  short-skirted  gown ; 
a  common  dress  for  courtesans. 

"If  you  be  not  swinged 
I'll  forswear  hotf-kirtles." 

Shakenp.:  Henry  7K.,  Ft.  II.,  v.  4. 

half-lap,  s.    (See  the  compound.) 

Half-lap  coupling : 

Mech. :  A  kind  of  coupling  in  which  the  boss-ends 
•of  the  connected  shafts  are  made  semi-cylindrical, 
so  as  to  overlap  each  other.  The  coupling-box  is  a 
plane  cylinder  bored  to  fit,  and  is  kept  in  its  place 
by  a  parallel  key  or  feather. 

half-lattice,  s.    (See  the  compound.) 

Half-lattice  girder: 

Bridiiebuild. :  A  form  of  girder  sometimes  known 
as  a  "  Warren  girder,"  and  consisting  of  horizontal 
upper  and  lower  bars,  and  a  series  of  diagonal  bars, 
sloping  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  and 
dividing  the  space  between  the  bars  into  a  series  of 
triangles.  [TRUSS.] 

half-length,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Painting:  A  portrait  showing  only  the  bust  or 
Tipper  half  of  the  body. 

B.  As  adj.:  Consistingof  or  showingonly  half  the 
full  length ;  as,  a  half-length  portrait. 

half-mast,  s.  A  point  some  distance  away  from 
the  top  of  the  mast.  A  flag  flying  at  half  mast  is  a 
token  of  mourning. 

half-measure,  s.  A  feeble  or  imperfect  line  of 
action ;  a  course  of  action  wanting  in  energy  or 
thoroughness. 

half-merlon,  s. 

Fort. :  That  solid  portion  of  a  parapet  which  is  at 
the  right  or  left  extremity  of  a  battery. 

half-minute,  s.  &  a.    Thirty  seconds. 

Half-minute  glass: 

Naut. :  A  sand-glass  which  determines  the  time 
for  the  running  out  of  the  log  line. 

half-monopetalous,  «. 

Bot. :  Having  the  petals  united,  but  so  slightly 
coherent  that  they  easily  separate. 

half-moon,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  moon  in  its  appearance  at  half  increase  or 
-decrease,  when  half  its  disc  appears  illuminated. 

2.  Anything  shaped  liko  a  half-moon. 
"See  how  in  warlikemuster  they  appear, 

In  rhombs,  and  wedges,  and  luilf-moons,  and  wings." 
Milton:  I'.  K,,  Hi.  309. 

II.  Fort.:  A  redan  with  refused  flanks,  used  as  an 
advanced  outwork ;  a  demi-lune,  a  lunette. 

Half-moon  knife:  A  double-handled  knife  used  by 
the  dresser  of  skins  for  parchment.  The  knife  has 
a  crescent  shape,  and  projects  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  tho  handles. 

half-netted,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  fenly  tho  outer  layer  reticulated,  as 
tho  roots  of  Gladiolus  communis. 

half-note,  .-.-. 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  minim,  as  being  the  half  of  a  semibrove. 

(2)  A'semitone. 

2.  Comm. :  The  half  of^i  bank-note,  cut  in  two  for 
safety  in  transmission  by  post. 
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half-pace,  s. 

*1.  Ortf.  Lang.:  \  gentle  pace  or  walk;  a  foot- 
pace. 

'2.  Huil'lnt'i: 

0  i  A  rai.-ed  floor  in  a  bay  window. 

12)  A  rest  ing  placet  at  the  end  .if  a  flight  of  steps ; 
a  landing;  a  footpace. 

half-part,  ». 

1.  A  moiet\  ;  a  half.     (X/mAv.<;;>. .-  A".  Juhn.  ii. ') 

2.  Equal  shares ;  halves.    (Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iv. 

half-past,  tiflr.  or  tirrp.  Half-au-bour  past ;  as, 
It  is  hulf-iiast  two,  that  is,  half-an-hour  past  two 
o'clock. 

half-pay,  .-.  A  a. 

A.  -I.f  snlijt. :   Half  tho  usual  amount  of  pay  or 
allowance;  a  reduced  allowance  pai'd  to  an  otlicer 
when  not  in  active  service.    It  need  not  necessarily 
be  exactly  half  the  usual  amount. 

B.  As  adj.:  Receiving  or  entitled  to  half-pay;  on 
half-pay. 

half-penny,  s.  &a.    [HALFPENNY.] 
'half-pike,  s. 

1.  A  spear-headed  weapon,  about  half  the  length 
of  the  pike.    There  were  two  sorts,  one  employed  in 
boarding  ships,  the  other,  called  also  a  spontoon, 
carried  by  officers. 

"The  troops  were  attended  as  usual  by  a  great  multi- 
tude of  camp  followers,  armed  with  scythes,  luilf-viki-s, 
and  skeans." — Macatilay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  particular  exercise  with  the  pike.      (Nares.) 
"I'll  try  one  course  with  thee  at  the  half-pike."— Tragedy 

ofHoffman.     (1631.) 

half-pint,  s.  &  a. 

A.  Assubst.:  The  half  of  a  pint ;  tho  fourth  part 
of  a  quart. 

B.  As  adj.:  Containing  the  fourth  part  of  a  quart. 
*'0ne  half-pint  bottle  serves  them  both  to  dine; 

And  is  at  once  their  vinegar  and  wine." 

Pope:  Sat.  ii.  153. 

half-port,  s. 

Naut. :  A  port  shutter,  having  a  hole  for  the  pro- 
trusion of  tho  gun-muzzle. 

half-press,  s. 

Print. :  The  work  performed  by  one  man  alone  at 
a  printing-press. 

half-price,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  As  subst^.:    Half  the  usual  price;  a  reduced 
charge  at  which  children  are  admitted  to  an  enter- 
tainment or  carried  on  a  railway,  &c. 

B.  As  adr.:    At  half  the  usual  price  or  charge; 
at  a  reduced  price  or  charge. 

half-principal,  s. 

Carp.:  A  rafter  which  does  not  extend  to  the 
crown  of  tho  roof.  Their  tops  are  connected  by 
collar-beams,  or  rest  on  a  purlin. 

half-quarter,  s.  The  eighth  part,  especially  of 
a  year ;  a  half-quarter  day. 

Half-quarter  da//:  The  day  intermediate  between 
the  quarter-days  of  tho  year. 

'half-read,  a. 

1.  Partly  perused. 

2.  Imperfectly  or  superficially  informed  by  read- 
ing.   (\VELI.-EEAD.) 

"The  clown  unread  and  fia//-rrarf  gentleman." 

Dryden:  Hind  anil  Panther,  iii.  409. 

half-relief,  s.  Tho  moderate  prominence  of  a 
sculptured  figure  from  the  plain  surface  to  which  it 
is  attached.  It  is  also  known  as  inezzo-riliei'o,oT 
demi-relief,  and  is  a  grade  between  alto-rilievo  or 
high-relief,  and  basso-rilievo  or  low-relief. 

half-rip,  s.    (See  tho  compound.) 

Half -rip  saw : 

Carp.:  A  species  of  hand-saw  with  a  narrower 
set  than  a  rip-saw  and  somewhat  finer  gauge  of 
teeth. 

half-round,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Semicircular. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Arch.:  A  molding,  tho  profile  of  which  is  a  semi- 
circle. It  may  be  either  a  bead  or  a  torus. 

Half-round  bit:    Ademi-cyliuder  bit. 

Half-round  file:  A  file  flat  on  one  side  and  round- 
ing on  the  other.  The  curve  usually  varies  from 
tho  half  to  the  twelfth  of  a  circle,  but  the  name 
half-round  is  indiscriminately  applied.  Files  with 
tho  larger  curvature  are  known  as  full  half-rounds; 
others  as  flat  half-rounds. 

•half-rounding,  a.    Forming  into  a  semicircle. 

"  The  western  point,  where  those  half-rounding  guards 
Just  met."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  862. 

half-royal,  «. 

Paper:  A  kind  of  mill-board  or  paste-board  of 
two  sizes — viz.,  large,  21  inches  by  14;  small,  201 
inches  by  13. 


half-tide 

*half-SChOlar,  s.  One  who  is  imperfectly 
tanght. 

"  >V»!  have  many  half-scholar*  now-a-days.  ami  there  is 
much  confusion  ami  inconMsteiu-y  in  the  notions  and 
opinions  of  some  persons." — H'ltf/.s. 

half-seas  Over,  adi:  Originally  a  nautical 
phrase,  signifying  half-way  in  one's  course  :  hence. 
(Ten-Tally  half-way.  Specifically,  considerably  ad- 
vanced toward  drunkenness  ;  half-drunk. 

"I  nm  /t'i//-si''i-.-  I'Yr  to  dentli  ; 
And  since  I  must  die  once,  I  would  tip  loth 
To  make  ii  double  work  of  what's  half-finished.' 

Dryfj 

half-shift,  s. 

Mi'sir:  A  position  of  the  hand  in  playing  on  in- 
struments of  tho  violin  family.  It  lies  between  the 
open  position  and  the  first  shift.  [SHIFT,  i 

half-shot,  a.    Half  drunk.    (Slan<j.> 

half-shoe,  s. 

Farr.:  A  shoo  on  the  one  side  only  of  a  horse's 
foot,  as  a  protection  or  corrective  when  the  !.- 
is  not  fully  shod. 

'half-sighted,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Having  weak  and  imperfect .sight. 

2.  Fig.:  Having  weak  discernment;  short-sighted. 
"The  officers  of   the   king's  household    had   need   >>•- 

provident,  both  for  his  honor  and  thrift:  they  must  look 
both  ways,  else  they  are  but  half-sighted" — Bacon. 

half-Sister,  s.  A  sister  on  the  father's  side  only, 
or  on  the  mother's  side  only. 

half-sovereign,  s.    A  gold  English  coin  of  the 
value  of    ten   shillings  sterling  (S2.-1U).    It  weighs 
-  dwts.  13'6;lT24  grains, 
'half-sphere,  s.    A  hemisphere. 

"Let  night  grow  blacker  with  thy  plots;  nml  day, 
At  showing  but  thy  head  forth,  start  away 
From  this  half-sphere." 

Ben  JOIISOH:  C'ttilitie,  i.  1. 

half-Starved,    «.    Very    ill    or    poorly  fed;  not 
having  sufficient  food, 
half-stem  clasping,  a. 

Bot.:  Clasping  a  stem  in  a  small  degree.  (Lind- 
ley.) 

half-step,  s. 

Music:  One  of  the  smallest  intervals  in  the  dia- 
tonic scale;  a  semitone, 
'half-strained,  a.    Half-bred ;  imperfect. 
"I  find  I'm  but  a  half-strained  villain  yet, 
But  mungril-raischievous;  for  my  blood  boiled 
To  view  this  brutal  act."  Dryden. 

half-stuff,  s. 

Paper-making:  Tho  partially-ground  rag-pulp, 
the  produce  or  tho  washing-engine,  which  is  the 
first  of  tho  two  engines  by  which  the  reduction  is 
made.  [RAG-EXGINE.] 

Half-stuff  machine: 

Paper-making:  A  washing-machine  in  which 
ground  rags  are  cleaned  and  cut  to  a  greater  degree 
of  fineness  than  in  tho  rag-engine. 

half-sunken,  a.  Partially  sunk  below  the  level 
of  the  ground. 

Half-sunken  battery : 

Fortif. :  A  battery  having  its  intenorspace  or  ter- 
replein  sunk  some  inches  below  tho  natural  surface, 
and  its  parapet  composed  of  tho  earth  thus  obtained 
and  of  that  taken  from  a  narrow  ditch  in  front. 
This  description  of  battery  admits  of  being  more 
quickly  constructed  than  any  other,  as  the  diggers 
can  work  both  in  front  and  rear  at  the  same  time. 

'half-supped,  a.    Half  satiated,  half-satisfied. 
"  My  half-supped  sword." 

Shakeap.:  Troilusand  Cressida,  V.  8. 

'half-sword,  s.    Half  the  length  of  a  sword. 

•T  At  half-sword:  At  close  quarters;  in  close 
fight. 

"  I  nm  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword  with  a  dozen 
of  them  two  hours  together."—  Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  PI.  I., 
ii.  4. 

'half-tale.  «.  An  account  or  statement  which  is 
almost  a  fable. 

"Half-tales  be  truths." 
Shakeap.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

half-terete,  a. 

Bot.:  Flat  on  one  side,  terete — i.  e.,  rounded — on 
tho  other.    Used  of  some  stems. 
half-thick,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compound.) 

B.  Assubst.:  A  kind  of  stuff  or  cloth. 

IT  Half-thick  file:  A  large,  coarse  file  with  one 
rounded  and  three  flat  sides.  It  is  used  as  a  rubber- 
fllo  for  coarse  work. 

half-tide,  s.  Half  the  duration  of  a  single  tide; 
tho  state  of  the  tide  when  half-way  between  flood 
and  ebb. 

1|  Half-tide  dock:  A  basin  connecting  two  or 
more  docks,  and  communicating  with  tho  entrance- 
basin. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


half-timber 
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hall 


half-timber,  s. 

siiii'lnti/d. :  One  of  the  short  futtocks  in  the  cant- 
body. 
"half-timbered,  a. 


«*,,:  I.  Part;  partly;   to  the  extent  of  a 


.,  *hal-li-dome,  *hpl- 
i»i=lioliness,   anything 

*C.  Assubst.:  A  halfpenny.  1.  A  word  used  in  adjurations;  a  sacred  word  of 

"Not  a  shekel,  not  a  silver  penny,   not  a  halfling."—  honor;  a  religions  oath. 

£ch    "\n  architectural  designation  (or  a  stylo  of    *«<'••  '< <«"<  ch-  "•  2-  Lands  belonging  to  a  religious  foundation. 

decorative  house-building  extensively  practiced  in        half-pen-ny5  (pi.  half  -pence,  half-pen-nle§)  "Within  the  hatMnme  or  patrimony  of  the  Abbey.   - 

Europe  iii  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.    (f/siient  j,  .s.  &  a.    [Eng.  half,  and  penny.] 

It  \v:is  peculiarly  of  a  picturesque  character;  the  hal  1-eu -tics,  s.    [Or.  Aal>e«Kfco«=pertaining  to 

:    -:-  •'    ' •• f        *     A**u,h'ta,ntlvf:  fishing ;  hv  hiilicutikf  =  t]ie  art  of  fishing :/•<•' 

"    A  treatise  on  fishes  or  the  art  of  fish- 


•  nth  centuries.    (;;^u,.llt  i   ,s.  i  ,,.    [Eug.  half,  and  penny.] 
character;  the 

A.  As  substantive: 

imiutji,  emu  mu  i,Ivi  ,.-i^>... ... -  .  I.  Lit.:  An  English  copper  coin  of  the  value  of    a  fisherman. 1 

with  plaster,  frequently  ornamentally  molded.    In    najf  a  peuuyi  Or  one  cent.  ing ;  ichthyology 

many  cases  the  ornamental  timber  framing  was  ot 


foundations  and  principal  supports  were  ol 

timber,  and  the  interstices  of  the  front 


" Bardolph  stole  a  lute-case,  bore  it  twelve  leagues,  and        hal -I-maSS,  s.       [A.   S.   MIi!7=holy,  and  mutx.  \ 


II.  Figuratively : 

half-time,  s.    Half  the  ordinary  time  allotted  for       j.  Anything  of  very  little  value  or  importance ;  a 
the  performance  of  any  task.  very  slight  amount  or  value. 

"If  a  boy  wanted  to  wort  half-time,  he  went  to  one  of 
lese  and  got  his  book  filled  in."—  Schoolmaster,  Feb.  2, 


,    . 
The  feast  of  All  Souls ;  All  Hallowmass. 

"  She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May; 
Sent  back  like  halimas*,  or  shortest  day." 

SlMketp.i  llMinnl  II,,  v.  1. 


these  and  go 
1884,  p.  16-2. 

half-tint,  s. 

Paint.:  An  intermediate  color ;  a  middle  tint;  a 
color  intermediate  between  the  extreme  lights  and 
shades  of  a  picture. 

half-title,  s. 

Print.:  The  title  of  a  book  inserted  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  first  page  of  matter. 

"half-tongue,  s. 


thousand 
>y,  ii.  3. 


hal-I-Bg -ra-pher,  s.    [Gr.  fc«/<'os=  belonging  to 
the  sea ;  fta(s=the  sea,  and  grapho—to  write.]    One 
halfpence.  —    vorse(j  {n  haliography ;  one  who  writes  about  the 


*2.  A  small  fragment. 

"She   tore  the  letter  into   a 
Shakes]).;  .Vucfc  Ado  about  A'o?^. 

B.  As  adjective:  hal-I-og'-ra-phy\   s.     [HALIOGRAPHER.]     That 

1.  Of  the  value  or  price  of  a  halfpenny.  department  of  science  which  treats  of  the  sea  ;  a 

"  There  shall  be  in  England  seven  li<ilfiien«u  loaves  sold  description  of  the  sea. 

{or  a  [jenny."— Sliakesp.:  Henry  1 1".,  1't.  II.,  iv.  2.  hal-I-6 -Hd,  s.     [HALIOTID.E.] 

*2.  Of  little  value ;  very  small  or  insignificant.  ZoOl. :  One  of  the  Haliotidw. 

"Thou  ti a Ifpen »;/  purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  dis-  "The  Hnliotids  constitute  a  very  beautiful  genus." — 

cretion."—  Shakes?.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  i.  Lamarck,  as  transl.  in  KIUJ.  Cycl.,  iii.  22. 


halfpenny-worth,  s.    The  value  of  a  halfpenny. 


hal-I-6 '-tl-dae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat./iaZi'of  (is)(q.  v.) ; 


half-turning  bolt,  s.   A  bolt  with  a  thread  occu 
pying  one-half  of  its  cylindrical  surface, 
half-way,  adv.  &  a. 

A 

•other  poi 


hal-I-a  -e-tiis,    hal-I-se  -e-tus,  s.    [Lat.   hall- 


hal  1-6    tls,   s.      [Gr.    halios=maTme,    and   ous 
ar.l 


ceetos;  Gr.  haliui'etos;  pref.  hull-  (.2),  a'ndGr.  aetos=    (genit,  otos)  =  an  ear.] 

an  eaile  I  Zo°l-  '•  Ear-shells ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 

Ornitli.:  Sea-eagle;  a  genus  of  Falconidss  sub-    Haliotida)  (q.  v  ) .    The  shell    which  is  striated    13 

ear-shaped  with   a  r- 

iridescent  aperture, ' 

a  series  of  holes.    K 


an-way,  aav.  <x  a  Ornith.:  Sea-eagle;  a  genus  of  Falconidte,  sub-    tta  .    ..    _._. 

,.  Asadv.:  At  a  point  intermediate  between  two    famiiy  Aquilinas  (Eagles).    Haliaetus  albicilla   is    ear-shaped  with   a  small  flat  apex,  a    very  wi 

or  points;  in  the  middle;  midway.  the   White-tailed   or   Cinereous    Eagle  of   books,    iridescent  aperturej  thoouter  angle  jperforat 


"//a//-ujiV.s  are  fleas,  so  little  and  so  light, 

We  scarce  could  know  they  live,  but  that  they  bite." 

Dryden:  Prologue  to  Ail  for  Lore. 


half-witted,  ad/.    Weak  in  the  intellect;  silly;       um -i-uui,,  uui -i-uuii,  -iiai  -II-UUK,  «.      !»;•"• 
fooli'h  Eng.  ha/(=holy,  and  butte=n  flounder  ;  Dut.  heilbot, 

helbut,  from  heillg=\\o\y,  and  b»t=&  plaice;  Ger. 


rivers,  pouncing  upon  the  fish,  which  are  its  chief    the  sea,  pref.  halt-  (2),  and  pious,  contr.  for  ploos= 

°*si    «  K-*    v,Xi    «  h-t    «,Si    11  h«t  rMiri         Enlam'.:    A  genus  of  beetles,  family  Dytiscidre. 

hal-I-but,  hol-I-but,  *hal -ll-but,  s.      [Mid.    They  are  small,  active  water-beetles. 

TV..  ,    , 

ha'-llte,.s.    [Gr.  hals  (genit.  halos)  =  a  ^ram  or 


-,    .  . 

.  As  adj.:  Happening  or  recurring  every  half-    theelar'aj'b"jthl 
ar,  or  twice  in  a  year ;  semi-annual.  two.     ft   so mo^ 


•work. 

*half- world  s.    A  hemisphere.    (Shakesp. :  Mac-    the  turbot.    The 

beth,  ii.  1.)  genuine    turbot, 

....            ,,  Rhombus    niaxi- 

half-year,  s.    A  period  of  six  months.  }m(S]  iSj  however, 

half-yearly,  a.  &  adv.  a  different  fish. 

A. 

year 

B.  As  adv.:   Once  in  every  half-year;   twice  in    t'imes"woig"h"s 
every  year.  from  300  to  400 

•half  U  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.    [HALF,  «.]  Ibs.,  or,  it  is  said, 

A.  Trans. :  To  divide  in  halves ;  to  halve ;  hence, 
to  divide. 

"Not  trobled,  mangled,  and  halfed,  but  sounde,  whole, 
lull."— Ascham:  Sclioleniaster,  bk.  i. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  divide;  not  to  give  one's  self  alto- 
gether. 


better  flavor 
than  the  turbot. 
hal-I-chcer- 
iis,  s.  (Prefix 
halt-  (2) ,  and  Gr. 


Halibut. 


"  Saul,  tirst  halfing  with  God  (as  when  God  gave  Amalec    choiros=H  young  pig.] 

")  and  then  halting  in  religion."— Hail:  Divai        ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Phocidse  (Seals).     Halich 


hal-I-ther'-I-um,  s.  [Pref.  Ml-  (2),  and  Greek 
therion  —  a.  wild  animal.] 

Palainnt.:  A  genus  of  Sirenia,  having,  according 
to  Professor  Flower,  an  ossified  thigh-bone  articu- 
lated to  a  well-defined  acetabulum  in  the  pelvis, 
thus  making  some  approach  to  an  ordinary  hoofed 
quadruped.  (Darwin:  Origin  of  Species,  6th  ed., 
p.  802.) 

tha-lH'-U-pus,  a.  [Lat.  halitu(a)  =  a  breathing; 
Eng.  adj.  surf.  -oHs.l 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lilce  breath  or  vapor;  vaporous. 
(Boyle :  Works,  i.  100.) 

2.  Pht/siol.  (of  the  air  in  the  lungs) :  Produced  by 
breathing. 

hal  -i-tus,  s.    [Lat.,  from  halo=io  breathe  out.] 
Anat.,  Chem.,<tc.: 
1 1.  Breath.    [BREATHING.] 

2.  An  exhalation  attended  by  a  faint  smell  arising 
from  newly  drawn  blood.  (Quain.) 


gn/phusie  the  (iray  Seal,  found  on  the  coast  of       *halk,  *halke,  *haulk,  s.    [A.  S.  healc.]     A  cor- 


Ireland,  but  more  abundantly  in  Greenland. 


nor,  a  nook  ;  a  retired  or  secret  place.    (The  Reader 


and  Gr     to  Jl!ffreV  Chaucer.    Speght,  1598.) 

hall,  *halle,  *haule,  s.    [A.  S^heaU,  hcal;cogn. 


into  his  hand)  an 
Elizabeth*. 

half-er  ((  silent),  n.    [Eng.  half;  -cr.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language:  hal-I-chon'-drl-a,  s.    [Pref.  hall-  (2), 

1.  One  who  divides  anything  in  halves.  c;iondros=corn,  grain,  cartilage.]  f""i.    "»"=•  i"<i"*t%''iJ"irL;i'-'n"««."Vnyr1FrSm 

2.  One  who  possesses  only  a  half  or  moiety;  a  Zoo,.:  A  genus  of  Horny  Sponges.  Se'i.Se'rSS  t'^A.  8?"ria»='tohWe  ofcon^ea?! 
Partncr-                                                              .      ft..  ha-llc    6re,  s.    [Pref.  hali-  (2),  andGr.  fcorc=a  Latce/o.    Hall  and  cell  are  thus  doublets.] 

" That  is  halfer  and  compartner  with  the  smoke  of ^  this  gir].j  .    A  large  room  or  apartment,  especially  one  in 

fat  world  and  with  ease,  smelleth  strong  of  a  foul  and  z<J/),  .  A  KBnus  of  M;matidro  (Sea  cows) .  Halicore  wh;ch  |)Ublic  meetings  are  held ;  a  room  devoted  to 

false  way.  -Ruth                   ers.ep.iu  cef acea  is  the  dugong  (q.  v.) .  the  transaction  of  public  or  corporate  business,  or 

3.  Awaverer.  ha-llc -tus,  s.    [Gr.  halizrj=to  gather  together,  the  holding  of  entertainments.      It  is  frequently 
"If  such  haifers  in  opinion  would  openly  avow  what  ^    assemble     ( laassiz  )1  found  in  composition;  as,  a  town-nail,  a  music-fta«, 

covertly  you  conceale/'-.tyouHtai/u.-  Appeal  to  Cmar,  pt.  Entom. .  A  genus  of  solitary  bees,  family  Andre-  &c. 

ii.,  ch.  v.  nida?.  found  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  "Then  ye  souldiers  of  the  debite  toke  Jesus  vnto  the 

II.  Hunt. :  A  male  fallow-deer  gelded.  Nearly  200  species  are  known.  comon  hall."— Bible  (1551),  Matt,  xxvii. 

half-ling  (first  (  silent),  half-Hn,  half-lings,  *Jial -I-dam,  s.    [See   def.]    Probably  the  same  2.  A  building  in  which  courts  of  justice  are  held. 

a.,  adv.  &s.    [Eng.  half;  suff.  -ling.]  as  Halidom  (q.  v.),  but  by  some  taken  to  mean  holy  "The  great  Hall  was  built  by  William  Rufus."— Pen- 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  fully  grown.  dame— i.  e.,  the  holy  or  blessed  dame  or  virgin.  nonf:  London,  p.  114. 

boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     chin,    benph;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


hall-board 


2116 


halo 


3.  In   the  Universities    the  large  apartment  in 
which  the  scholars  dine  in  common. 

If  Hence  used  for  the  dinner  itM-lf. 

4.  A  manor-house :  from  the  residences  of  the  lords 
of  manors  being  "  occasional1'  courts  of  justice. 

"Captain  Sentry,  ray  master's  nephew,  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  hall  house,  and  the  whole  estate." — Addi- 
son:  Spectator,  No.  517. 

5.  Any  large  mansion ;  the  residence  of  a  scjuirp. 

6.  A  room  at  the  entrance  of  a  house ;  a  vestibule ; 
an  entrance  lobby. 

7.  The  room  in  a  mansion  in  which  the  servants 
dine,  &c. ;  a  servants'  hall. 

8.  In  the  University  of  Oxford,    an  unendowed 
college. 

9.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  a  college  en- 
dowed or  unendowed. 

IT  A  hall,  a  hall!  A  cry  or  exclamation  to  make 
room  or  clear  the  way  for  any  particular  purpose. 
"A  hall,  a  hall,  give  room  and  foot  it,  girls." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  6. 

IT  Obvious  compounds:  Hall-clock, hall-door,  hall- 
lamp,  hall-window. 

•hall-board,  s.    A  dining-table. 

"  Yonng  Selby,  at  the  fair  hall-board, 
Carved  to  his  uncle  and  that  lord." 

Scott:  ilarmion,  i.  22. 

ball-dinner,  .-•.  A  dinner  in  a  public  hall :  specif., 
the  students'  dinner  in  the  hall  of  a  college. 
Hall-mark, «. 

I.  Lit.:  An  official   stamp  affixed   by  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  and  certain  other  officers  to  man- 
ufactured gold  and  silver  articles  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  standard.    (English.) 

II.  Fig. :  Any  mark  or  sign  of  genuineness. 
-hall-table,  8. 

1.  A  dining-table. 

"The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  face 
Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace." 

Scott:  Miiriuiou,  vi.    (Introd.) 

2.  A  table  in  the  hall  or  entrance  of  a  house. 

*hall  age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  hall;  -age.\ 
toll  paid  for  the  sale  of  goods  or  merchandise  i: 
hall. 

hal  -Ian,  lial  Ion,  hal  land,  «.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] 

1.  A  mud  wall,  or  what  is  called  a  cat-and-clay 
wall,  in  cottages,  extending   from   the  fore  wafl 
backward,  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  shelter  the  inner 
part  of  the  house  from  the  air  of  the  door  when 
opened. 

"She  sat  quietly  beyond  the  hallan,  or  earthen  parti- 
tion of  the  cottage." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xi. 

2.  A  screen,  a  seat  of  turf  at  the  outside  of  a  cot- 
tage. 

•hal  -lan-shak-Sr,  »hal-land-scheck-ar,  *hal- 
len-shak-er,  s.  [HALLAN.] 

1.  A  sturdy  beggar. 

"Had  seen  me  than  staakin  about  like  a  hallenshaker, 
you  wou'd  hae  taen  me  for  a  water-wraith." — Journal  from 
London,  p.  4. 

2.  A  beggarly  knave  j  a  low  fellow. 

3.  One  who  has  a  mean  or  shabby  appearance. 
"I,  and  a  wheen  hallenshakers  like  mysell." — Scott:  An- 
tiquary, ch.  iv. 

thal-le-flln  -te,  hal-ll-flln  -ta,  s.   [Sw.] 

Petrol.:  The  same  as  FELSTONE  (q.  v.).  Called 
also  Eurite,  and  Petrosilex. 

"  Dr.  Hicks  has  recorded  the  presence  of  an  incipient 
foliation  in  the  halleflinta  ("Arvonian")  of  St.  David's." 
— Qtiar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxxvii.  216. 

TI  The  form  halleflinte  is  in  Eutley's  Study  of 
Bocfcs(2ded.),p.214. 

hal-le-lu  Jah,  al-lS-lu -la,  hal-lg-lfl -lah 
(J  and  i  as  y),  8.  [Gr.Allelouia;  Heb.  Hallelu-Yah 
—  Praise  ye  Jehovah.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Scrip,  dt  Ecclesiol. :  An  ascription  of  praise  to 
God  (see  def.),  occurring  at  the  commencement  of 


A 

ii  a 


people  in  heaven  "  said  Alleluia,  as  did  the  four  and 
twenty  elders  and  the  four  living  creatures  (Rev. 
xix.  1,  3,  4,  6),  these  coupling  it  with  Amen.  The 
Verses  just  quoted  aided  Alleluia,  or  Hallelujah,  in 
becoming  what  it  now  is,  a  doxology  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  though  the  meaning  is  unknown  to 
many  who  at  times  pse  it  as  an  ejaculation.  , 

"In  those  days,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  us,  anyone  as  he 
walked  in  the  fields,  might  hear  the  plowman  at  his  li'il- 
Mujahs."—Shai-p,  vol.  vii.,  eer.  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  containing,  ejacu- 
lating, or  singing  hallelujahs. 

"And  tune  the  hallelujah  song  anew." 
Byrom:  An  Epistle  to  a  Gentleman  of  the  Temple. 


hallelujah  lass,  s.  The  name  given  to  those 
female  othcors  and  members  of  the  Salvation  Army 
who  take  part  in  the  public  services  of  that  body. 

hal  le  lu-Jat  -Ic  (]  as  y),  a.  [Heb.  hallelujah, 
t  euphonic,  and  suff .  -ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  halle- 
lujahs, or  to  sacred  compositions  containing  them. 

hal  -Hard  (I  as  y),  s.    [HALYARD.] 

*hal -H-d&me,  s.    [HALIDOME.] 

•hal  -llftn  (las  y),  »hall  -y6n,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful; cf.  scullion.] 

1.  A  rogue,  a  worthless  fellow.      (Scott:  Rol>  Roy, 
ch.  iv.) 

2.  A  clown,  a  boor.    ( Davidson :  Seasons,  p.  26.) 

3.  A  gentleman's  servant  out  of  livery. 

4.  An  overbearing  and  quarrelsome  woman, 
hal'  lite,  s.    [Named  from  Halle,  in  a  garden  of 

which  town  it  was  first  found  in  1830.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  ALOMINITE  (Dana),  a  mineral 
for  which  the  Brit.  Mm.  Cat.  prefers  the  name 
Websterite  (q.  v.). 

•hill  -mote,  *hal  -mote,  s.  [Eng.  hall,  and 
mote.]  A  court,  now  called  a  court-baron  (q.  v.). 

hal-lo6',  hal-loa,  hal-low,  hol-lo,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[HALLOO,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cry  or  call  out  with  a  loud  voice ;  to  cry  hal- 
loo in  order  to  attract  attention. 

"I'll  tarry  till  my  son  come:  he  hallowed  but  even  now." 
Shakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  call  after  dogs  to  encourage  them ;  to  cheer 
dogs  on  with  cries. 

"The   shepherd    him    pursues,   and    to    his  dog  doth 
halloo."  Drat/ton:  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  call  out  loudly ;  to  shout  out. 

"  Hallooing  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills." 

Shakesp.:  TwelfthXtuht,i.&. 
•2.  To  shout  or  call  out  loudly  to. 

"  He  that  first  lights  on  him 

Halloo  the  other."  Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  1. 

*3.  To  chase  with  shouts. 

"  Halloo  me  like  a  hare." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  i.  8. 

*4.  To  encourage  with  shouts ;  to  cheer  or  urge  on. 
"  He  halloas  on  the  whole  pack  against  me." — Dryden: 
rindication  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

hal-loo  ',  interj.  &  s.  [According  to  Skeat,  from 
A.  S.  e«7d  =  ah  lo!  But  cf.  Fr.  halle  =  a  cheering  or 
setting  on  a  dog;  haller=to  hallow  or  encourage 
dogs  with  hallowing  (Cotgrave) ;  Ger.  halloh.] 

A.  As  interj.:  An  exclamation  to  call  attention ; 
a  loud  shout ;  a  call  to  cheer  on  dogs  while  hunt- 
ing. 

B.  As  subst.:   A  cry  to  attract  attention  or  to 
cheer  on  dogs. 

"  They  got  again  into  their  canoes;  gave  us  some  li'il- 
loos;  flourished  their  weapons." — Cook:  Voyage,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iv. 

hal -Ift-type,  s.  [First  element  doubtful;  Eng. 
type  (q.  v.).] 

Phot.:  The  same  as  HELLENOTYPE  (q.  v.). 

hal-low, •halghlen,  *hal  ewe,  *hal-ow, «hal- 
owe,  *hal  we,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  hdlgian=to  make  holy; 
hdlig=holy.  Wallis,  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  said  of  this  word  fere  desuevit  (it  has  almost 
fallen  into  disuse),  but  such  language  would  be  out 
of  place  now.  (Trench:  English  Past  and  Present.)] 

[HOLY.] 

•1.  To  make  holy;  to  consecrate;  to  set  apart  or 
dedicate  for  holy  or  religious  purposes  or  uses ;  to 
sanctify. 

"To  dedicate  and  halotoe  the  monastery  of  Seynt 
Denys." — Fabyan,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cxxxii. 

2.  To  make  sacred  or  worthy  of  reverence. 

"  Of  lofty  hopes,  he  to  the  world  went  forth 
A  favored  being,  knowing  no  desire 
Which  genius  did  not  hallow." 

Wordsworth:  Left  upon  a  Seat. 

3.  To  reverence  as  holy ;  to  revere. 

"Hallowed  be  thy  name." — Matthew  vi.  9. 
•4.  To  bless. 

"  There  they  were  wed  and  hallowed  of  the  priest." 
A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  11. 

•hal-low,  *hal-owe,  *hal-we,  s.  [A.  S.  hdlga, 
def.  form  of  h<iH0=holy.]  A  saint. 

"  They  may  not  plese  hem  [God] :  ne  non  of  his  halowes. ' 
— Chaucer:  Persones  Tale. 

Hal  -low-e'en,  «.  [An  abbreviation  for  Alle 
halowene  tyd  =  All  hallows  tide:  Aafcm>ene=gen.  pi. 
of  Mid.  Eng.  haloire,  or  halwe=a  saint.]  Theeveor 
vigil  of  the  feast  of  All  Hallows  or  All  Saints. 

Hal'-16w  mas,  s.  [An  abbreviation  for  All  Htil- 
low  Moss=the  mass  or  feast  of  All  Hallows  or  All 
Saints.]  The  feast  of  All  Hallows  or  All  Saints, 
celebrated  on  November  1. 

"  She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,  or  short'st  of  day." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  2. 


•Hallowmass-rade,  s.  The  name  given  to  a 
general  assembly  of  warlocks  and  witches,  formerly 
believed  by  the  vulgar  to  have  been  held  at  this 
.-i-aMin.  (Cromek:  Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song, 
p.  283.) 

hal-lov  -site,  hal-16y  -lite,  «.  [Named  after 
Dr.  d'Halloy,  a  French  geologist.] 

Min.:  A  clayey  or  earthy  mineral,  white,  grayish, 
greenish,  yellowish,  bluish,  or  reddish ;  opaque  or 
translucent,  and  of  pearly  to  dull  luster.  Hardnpss, 
14-2;  specific  gravity,  l'8-2'4.  Composition:  Silica, 
37-12-39-50;  alumina,  22-05-41-27  ;  water,  16'0-26-5,  &c. 
Dana  recognizes  four  varieties:  (1)  Ordinary  Hal- 
loysite,  including  Galapcctite,  Pseudosteatite,  and 
Glagerite;  (2)  Smectite,  (3)  Lenzinite,  and  (4)  Bole, 
all  which  see.  Occurs  in  many  places  in  veins  or 
beds  of  ore,  or  in  granite.  (Dana,  &c.) 

Hall  -stadt,  s.  &  a.    [See  def.,  A.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Geog. :  A  market  town  in  Upper  Austria,  built  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Hallstadt. 

B.  As  adj. :   Of   or  belonging  to  the  place  men- 
tioned under  A. 

Hallstadt-beds,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  Certain  strata  on  the  northern  flank  of  th» 
Austrian  Alps,  corresponding  to  the  St.  Cassian 
beds  on  their  southern  declivity.  Thickness  800  to 
1,000  feet.  Age  Upper  Trias.  Fossils  more  than  800; 
marine  fossils  chiefly  moliusks.  (Lyell,  &c.) 

hal-lu  -cln-ate,  «.  i.  [Lat.  hallucinatus,  pa. 
par.  of  hallucinor=to  wander  in  mind,  to  rave.]  To 
wander  in  mind,  to  err,  to  blunder,  to  stumble* 

hal-lu-9ln-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  hallucinatio,  allu- 
cinatio,  from  hallucinor,  allucinor^to  wander  in 
mind.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  wandering  in  the  mind;  a  mistake;  a  blun- 
der. 

"This  must  have  been  the  hallucination  of  the  trans- 
criber."— Addison. 

*2.  A  defective  or  impaired  state  of  the  vision. 

II.  Physiol. :  Delusion  (q.  v.) ;  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  things  which  have  no  real  existence.    Deaf 
people  hear  sounds  and  blind  see  visions.    No  per- 
son can  convince  an  insane  person  that  the  sounds 
he  believes  he  hears,  or  that  the  forms  he  believes 
he  sees,  are  other  than  real  and  substantial    the 
hallucination  being  the  false  conception  which  he 
is  unable  to  distinguish    from  a  true  perception. 
[ILLUSION.]    Vertigo,  or  dizziness,  presents  a  vivid 
hallucination  of  movement  either  of  the  body  of  the 
person  suffering  from  it  or  of  things  surrounding 
him  which  are  really  at  rest.    Double  vision,  in  a 
certain    stage   of    drunkenness,  partakes   of   this 
nature,  though  it  is  rather  an  illusion  than  a  hal- 
lucination. 

hal-lfl -Cln-a-tor,  ».  [Lat.]  One  who  is  under 
the  influence  of  hallucinations ;  a  blunderer. 

hal  Iu'-sln-a-t5r-yc,  a.  [Latin  hallucinator.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  hallucinations. 

hal  -luf,  s.    [Abyssinian.] 

Zool. :  Phacochcerus  or  Phascochcerus  celiani,  or 
an  allied  species  of  wart-hog,  occurring  in  Abys- 
sinia. [WART-HOG.] 

hal    lux,    s.    [Lat.  allex=the   thumb,   or  great 
toe.] 
Anatomy : 

1.  Human:  The  great  toe. 

2.  Comp. :  The  innermost  of  the  five  normal  digits 
of  a  vertebrate  foot.    (Huxley.) 

•halm  ((  silent), s.    [HACLM.] 

halm-grass,  s. 

Hot.:  (i)  Elymus arenarius ;  (2)  Carex arenaria. 

hal -ma,  s.  [Gr.  halma,  from  halesthai=to  leap. J 

Greek  antig. :  One  of  the  exercises  at  the  Pan- 
theon ;  the  long  jump  with  weights  in  the  hand. 

hal  -ma-Hlle, «.    [Ceylonese  (?).] 

Sot.:  Berrya  ammonilla.    [BERRYA.] 

hal-ma  tttr  -us,  s.  [Gr.  halma=&  spring,  a  leap, 
a  bound  ;  hallomai=to  leap,  and  oura=tail.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  kangaroos,  genus  Macro- 
pus.  Halmaturus  or  M.  antilopinns,  the  Antelopian 
kangaroo;  has  short,  stiff  horns  like  those  of  some 
antelopes.  It  inhabits  the  north  of  Australia.  Hal- 
maturus  elegans  (Macropus  ruficollis)  is  the  red- 
necked kangaroo  of  New  South  Wales. 

ha  -16,  «.  [Lat.  hrtlos  (genit.  and  accns.  halo)  = 
Gr.  halos=a  round  threshing-floor,  the  disc  of  the 
sun  or  moon  or  of  a  shield ;  a  halo.] 

1.  Literally: 

Physics  &  Meteor. :  A  circle  round  an  object  when 
the  latter  is  steadily  looked  at.  The  impression  of 
the  halo  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  object,  so  that, 
if  the  object  is  bright,  the  halo  is  dark,  and  vice 
versa.  Halos  are  of  two  types,  encircling  and 
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opposite ;  the  former  includinc  pimple  halos,  com- 
pouinJ  halos  or  lialii  system*,  and  finally  coronas; 
the  latter  comprehending  rainbows,  fog-bows,  and 
mist  or  mountain  specters.  Thu  word  is  often  used 
in  connection  with  the  moon  and  the  sun.  Halos 
round  thcsi-  heavenly  bodies  consist  of  colored 
light,  produced  by  the  refraction  of  the  licht  pass- 
ing from  the  luminary  through  the  surrounding 
liaze. 

2.  Fig. :  An  ideal  glory  investing  an  object. 
"Glory's self  is  twilight,  find  displays 
A  melancholy  h«la."~Bijr>nt:  r/t/Mf  Ilaruld,  iv.  165. 

ha  -16,  v.  t.  &  i.    [HALO,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  surround  with  or  as  with  a  halo. 

"  Like  yonder  spots  of  our  roadside  lamps, 
Haloed  about  with  the  common's  damps." 

Ji.  Browning:  Christmas  Eve,  iv. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  form  into  a  halo;  to  surround  as 
a  halo. 

"The  fire 
That  haloed  round  his  saintly  brow." 

Southey:  Tlialaba,  bk.  ix. 

hal-6-ba  -te§,  s.  [Gr.  lials  (genit.  halos)  =  the 
sea,  and  bates=ono  that  treads  or  covers ;  bainu^fa 
walk,  to  go.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Heteroptera,  family  Nepidse. 
It  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  within  the 
tropics,  often  far  from  land.  (Stcainson  rf"  Shuck- 
ard.) 

ha  loed,  a.  [Eng.  halo;  -ed.]  Surrounded  with 
or  as  with  a  halo. 

"  Elicit  from  the  gloom  some  haloed  face  bending  over 
me  with  strange  pity." — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  ii. 

hal-6-&en,  e.  [Gr.  hals=s&lt,  and  gennao=to 
produce.] 

Chem. :  The  electro-negative  radical  of  a  haloid 
salt.  This  term  is  also  usedforthemonadelements 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine,  as  their 
sodium  salts  resemble  sea  salt,  which  is  chloride  of 
sodium,  NaCl.  The  physical  properties  of  Cl,  Br, 
and  I,  correspond  with  the  difference  of  their  atomic 
weights,  Cl  35'5,  Br  80,  and  I  127,  the  weight  of 
bromine  vapor  being  the  mean  of  that  of  chlorine 
and  iodine.  Chloride  is  a  gas,  bromine  a  liquid, 
and  iodine  a  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Chlo- 
rine has  the  greatest  chemical  affinity  for  hydrogen, 
and  iodine  for  oxygen,  that  of  bromine  being  inter- 
mediate. 

ha  lofc  -en-ous,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  halogen  (q.  v.) ; 
-ous.]  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  halogens ;  generating  haloid  salts. 

hal-ofc  -e-ton,  s.  [Gr.  Aoi«=the  sea,  and  geilon 
=  a  neighbor.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Chenopods.  Halogeton  tamaris- 
cifolium,  a  native  of  North  America,  is  called  Span- 
ish Worm-seed,  and  is  a  powerful  anthelmintic. 

ha  -16id,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  7iate=salt,  and  eidos= 
form.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  salts  formed  by  the  union 
of  a  halogen  element  with  a  metal,  as  NaCl  sodium 
chloride,  or  by  the  union  of  a  radical  which  does 
not  contain  oxygen  with  a  metal,  as  KCN,  cyanide 
of  potassium. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  haloid  salt. 
hg.-l8m'-e-t§r,  «.    [Gr.  hals i  (genit.  Aaios)  =  salt. 

and  metron=a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  forms  and  angles  of  salts  and  crystals. 
[GONIOMETER.] 

ha-lo'-nl-a,  8.  [Gr.  halonia=a  threshing  floor.] 
Palceobot any :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  proposed 
by  Lindley  and  Hutton,  and  adopted  by  Ung_er,  &c., 
for  stems  having  a  surface  like  that  of  Lepidoden- 
dron  combined  with  the  branchingof  the  Conifera?. 
But  in  1848  Mr.  John  S.  Dawes,  F.  G.  S.,  showed 
that  the  branching  was  really  dichotomous  like 
Lepidodendron  itself.  They  are  now  regarded  as 
Lycopodiaceffl. 

hal-6-phyte,s.  [Gr.  Aafa(genit.haZos)  =  thosea, 
and  phyton=&  plant.] 

Botan.Oeog.:  A  plant  growing  in  a  salt  marsh, 
and  producing  soda  salts.  Examples,  Salicornia, 
Salsola,  &c.  Halophytes  is  not  a  term  used  in 
classification,  the  salt-marsh  plants  being  devoid 
of  affinity  to  each  other. 

hal-6-rgi-ga '-SB-SB,  hal-6-ra -ge-re,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  halorag(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ctcece,  -ece.] 

Bot . :  Hippurids.  An  order  of  epigynous  exogens, 
alliance  Myrtales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants 
or  under  shrubs,  with  alternate,  opposite,  or 
whorled  leaves;  small  flowers,  either  axillary  or 
in  terminal  panicles;  the  calyx  adherent,  its  limb 
two  to  four-toothed  or  undivided ;  petals  inserted 
into  the  summit  of  the  calyx  or  absent ;  stamens  in- 
serted in  the  same  place,  as  many  as  the  petals  or 
fewer;  ovary  inferior;  style  none;  stigma  papil- 
lose or  pencil-formed ;  fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  mem- 
branous or  bony,  with  one  or  more  cells ;  seed  soli- 
tary, pendulous.  The  species,  which  are  scattered 


over  the  world,  are  generally  found  in  wet  places. 
Genera  described  eight,  species  seventy.  The  order 
may  bo  a  degenerate  state  of  Onagracepe.  It  has 
two  tribes,  Haloragero  and  Trapeit»  (q.  v.). 

hal  6  ra  -ge-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  halorag(is) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suif.  -tce.J 

Botany : 

1.  The  typical  tribe  of  Haloragacoro  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  same  as  HALORAGACE.E  (q.  v.). 
hal-6-ra'-g!s,  s.    [Gr.  hals  (genit.  halos)  =  the 

sea,  and  rhax  (genit.  rhagos)  =  a  berry,  a  grape.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  gemis  of  the  tribe  Haloragere 
and  the  order  Haloragaceae  (q.  v.).  Haloragie 
citriodura  is  fragrant. 

ha  -l&-SC6pe,  s.  [Eng.  halo,  and  Gr.  skopeo=tn 
view,  to  see.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  invented  by  M.  Bravais 
for  exhibiting  the  phenomena  connected  with  halos, 
perihelia,  &c.  It  comprises  prisms  and  a  mirror, 
which  revolve  rapidly  about  an  axis,  and  two  plates 
of  glass  for  intercepting  the  light.  The  rotating 
prisms  receive  the  light  from  a  lamp  in  a  darkened 
chamber,  the  refracted  rays  assuming  the  form  of 
tho  perihelion  circle. 

hal-ot -rich-He,  hal-ot -rlch-ine,  s.&a.  [Gr. 
hals  (gonit.  Aatos)  =  salt,  and  thrix  (genit.  trichos) 
=  hair.] 

A.  As  substantive: 
Mineralogy : 

1.  O/ (he /orm  Halotrichite: 

[1)  Halotrichite  of  Glocker:  A   yellowish  white 
mineral,  with  silky  fibers  and  an  inky  astringent 
taste.    Composition :  Sulphuric  acid,  35'9 ;  alumina, 
11'5:  protoxide  of  iron,  8'1;  water,  44'5=100. 

(2)  Halotrichite  of  Hausmann :  The  same  as  Alun- 
ogeu. 

2.  Of  the  form  Halotrichine :  A  silky  ashen  min- 
eral from  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples.    (Dana.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  minerals  de- 
scribed under  A. 

IT  Dana  has  a  Halotrichite  group  of  minerals 
including  Mendozite,  Pickeringite,  Apjohnite,  Bos- 
jemannitc, and  Halotrichite  (q.  v.). 

*hais,  "halse,  s.  [A.  S.  heals,  heels;  Goth.,  O. 
Fris.,  O.  S.,  O.  H.  Ger.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  hals;  Icel.  /wfis.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang,   (of  both  forms) :   The   neck,    the 
throat. 

2.  Naut.  (of  the  form  halse) :  One  of  the  holes  at 
the  head  of  a  ship,  through  which  the  cable  runs ;  a 
hawse  (q.  v.). 

"liaise  (1),  v.  t.  [Icel.  hdlsa  =  to  clew  up  a  sail, 
from  hdls=tne  neck,  the  front  sheet  of  a  sail,  the 
tack  of  a  sail,  &c.l  [HALSE,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  embrace  round  the  neck. 
"Thou  hast  founde  them  eighteene  yeres,  with  their 

armes  abrode  to  halse  thee."— Golden  Boke,  ch.  xlvi. 

2.  Naut.:  To  hoist,  to  draw  up. 

"Bomilcar  .  .  .  halted  up  sails,  and  away  he  went." 
—P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  668. 

*halse  (2) ,  *halalen,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  hdlsian,  hedlsian ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  heilison;  Icel.  heilsa.] 

1.  To  beseech,  to  adjure. 

2.  To  greet,  to  salute. 

*har-sen-Ing,  a.  [English  Aafe=the  throat.] 
Sounding  harshly ;  inharmonious  or  discordant  in 
the  throat. 

"This  ill  halsening  horny  name  hath,  as  Cornuto  in 
Italy,  opened  a  gap  to  the  scoffs  of  many." — Carevj. 

•hal-ser  (I  silent),  *hal  -stir,  haW-ser,  s. 
[HALSE,  ».]  A  large  rope ;  a  small  cable ;  a  hawser 
(Q..V.). 

"And  ships  secure  without  their  halsers  ride." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiii.  121. 
hait(l),v.  i.    [HALT,  a.] 

1.  To  limp ;  to  be  lame. 

"The  hors,  on  whiche  she  rode  was  blacke, 
And  halted."  .     Gower:  C.  A.,  iv. 

2.  To  linger,  to  loiter;  to  hesitate;  to  stand  in 
doubt. 

"How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions?"— 1  Kings 
xviii.  21. 

3.  To  be  defective ;  to  fall  or  come  short ;  to  be 
faulty  in  measure  or  rhythm ;  to  fail  in  connection 
of  ideas,  &c. 

"The  verse 
Halts,  like  the  beat  of  Luther's  psalms." 

K.  Browning:  Paracelsus,  iv. 

*4.  To  be  slow ;  to  move  slowly. 

"  Till  halting  vengeance  overtook  our  ape." 

Dryden:  The  Medal,  320. 

halt  (2),  v.i.  &t.    [HALT,  inter].] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  stop  in  walking ;    to  cease   to 
advance ;  specif.,  of  soldiers  on  a  march. 

"He  halted  by  a  cross  of  stone." 

Scott.-  Marmion,  vi.  22. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  stop  in  walking  or  march- 
ing. 


halt,  *hault,  «.  [A.  S.  healt;  cogn.  with  Tcel. 
haltr;  Dan.  halt;  Sw.  halt;  Goth,  halts;  O.  H.  tier. 
halz.]  Lame,  crippled;  unable  to  walk  without 
limping. 

"Bring  in  hither  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and 
the  blind."—  Luke  liv.  21. 

halt,  *alt,  interj.  &  s.    [Sp.  alia;  Fr.  aHe.] 

A.  As  interj.:  An  order  addressed  to  troops  on  the 
march  to  stop  or  cease  to  advance. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  halting  or  stopping  on  a 
march. 

"  In  motion,  or  in  halt."— Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  532. 

halt,  s.    [HALT,  a.] 

1.  The  act  or  condition  of  limping ;  lameness, 

2.  A  disease  in  sheep. 

"  Gouty  ails,  by  shepherds  termed  the  halt." 

Dyer:  Fleece,  bk.  i. 

lialt  er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  halt  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
halts  or  limps ;  a  cripple. 

hal-ter  (2)  *hault-er,  s.  [\.S.healfter,hcetfre; 
copn.  with  O.  Dut.  halftcr;  Ger.  halfter;  O.  H.  Ger. 
halftra.'] 

1.  A  headstall  and  strap  by  which  an  animal  is 
fastened  to  a  stanchion  or  manger. 

2.  A  cord,  a  strong  string,  a  rope. 

3.  A   rope  with  a   noose   to    hang  malefactors; 
hence,  death  by  hanging. 

"The  bottom  of  all  is  the  fear  of  the  halter,  not  of  any 
detestation  of  the  offense."—  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
pt.  i. 

*4.  The  right  or  privilege  of  hanging  malefactors. 

"  Edward  resigned  to  them  [the  City]  the  monopoly  of 
the  axe  and  halter"— Pennant:  London. 

hal-ter,  v.  t.  [HALTER,  v.]  To  put  a  halter 
upon ;  to  bind  or  tie  up  with  a  halter ;  as,  to  halter 


ipon,  . 
a  horse. 

"A  haltered  neck,  which  does  the  hangman  thank 
For  being  yare  about  him." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

hal-te'r'-eg,  s.pl.  [Gr.  Jmttcres=weights  held  in 
the  hand  to  give  an  impetus  in  leaping;  they  were 
something  like  dumb-bells :  hallomai=to  leap.] 

Entom.;  Two  small  knobbed  filaments  rising  from 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  thorax  in  the  insect  order 
Diptera,  just  where  the  hinder  pair,  to  which  they 
are  analogous, would  bo  were  they  present ;  in  fact, 
they  are  this  second  pair  of  wings  modified.  They 
tend  to  balance  the  insect  in  its  flight,  and  are 
called  by  Sir  Richard  Owen  and  others  balancers. 

*hal'-te"r-man,  s.  [English  halter  (2),  and  man.] 
A  hangman. 

"Haltermen  and  ballet-makers  were  not  better  set  a-worke 
this  many  a  day."—  Bundle  of  Xew  Wit  (1638). 

*hal  -ter-sack,  s.  [Eng.  halter  (2),  s.,  and  sack.'} 
A  term  of  reproach  and  contempt. 

"Away,  you  haltersack,  you."— Beaum.  A  Flet.:  Kingand 
A'o  King,  ii. 

hal  -tIc-$L,  al-tlc-a,  s.  [Gr.  haltiko3=good  at 
leaping,  active.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  ChrysomelideB  or  Galerucidee, 
by  some  elevated  into  the  type  of  a  distinct  family 
Halticidse  (Q.  v.}.  It  contains  the  Turnip-fly  (Hal- 
tica  nemorum).  [TURNIP-FLY.]  //.  conftobrina,  the 
Blue  Cabbage  Flea  or  Beetle,  is  found  in  numbers 
upon  seedling  cabbages,  the  leaves  of  which  it  de- 
vours. 

hal-tlQ  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  haltic(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  insects  by  most  entomolo- 
gists placed  under  Chrysomelidae,  from  the  typical 
genera  of  which  it  differs  by  the  great  leaping  pow- 
ers of  the  insects  placed  under  it.  They  are  also  of 
small  size.  Like  the  Chrysomelidee  they  are  often 
brightly  colored. 

hal-tl-c'or'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  haltikoa  [HALTICA]  ; 
koris=a.  bus,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -('dee.] 

Entom.:  Jumping  bugs;  a  family  of  Heteroptera. 

halt  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HALT  (l),r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  condition  of  stopping  in 
walking  or  on  the  march  ;  a  halt,  a  hesitating. 

"They  lay  in  wait  for  our  haltings."—  Glanvill,  ser.  5. 

halt -Ing-ly4,  adv.  [English  halting;  -ly.~]  In  a 
halting  or  limping  manner;  with  a  halt  or  limp. 

hal'-van-ner,  s.  [English  halvan(s') ;  -cr.]  A 
miner  who  dresses  and  washes  the  impurities  from 
halvans. 

hal-van^,  s.  [Cornish  (?).  Of.  Wei.  halog— 
saturated  with  salt,  polluted;  defiled.] 

Mining :  Impure  ores  which  require  to  be  washed 
and  freed  from  impurities. 


btfil,     b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as, ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shgin.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  --  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


halve 
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halve  0  silent),  r.  t.    [HALF,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  I.tnii/uage: 

1.  To  divide  into  halves  or  equal  parts  ;  to  divide 
generally. 

2.  To  share;  to  give  a  half  or  moiety  of;  as,  to 
halve  anything  with  another. 

II.  Corp.  ;  To  join  timbers  by  halving  (q.  v.). 

halve-net,  «.  A  fixed  bag-net  placed  within 
low-water  mark  to  prevent  fish  returning  with  the 
tide. 

halved  (I  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [HALVE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -4«  adjective  : 
Botany  : 

(1)  Dimidiate;  only  half  or  partially  formed,  as 
an  anther  with  only  one  lobe  perfect.    (Lindlei/.) 

(2)  A  term  used  when  the  degree  of  inequality  is 
so  great  that  one-half  of  the  figure  is  either  wholly 
or  nearly  wanting,  as  the  leaves  of  many  Bryonias. 
(Lindley.) 

halve?  (I  silent),  *.  pi.  &  inter  j.    [HALF,  «.] 

A.  Assubst.:  [HALF.] 

B.  As  interj.  :  An  expression  by  which  one  lays 
claim  to  the  half,  or  an  equal  share,  of  anything 
with  another. 

halv'-Ing  ((  silent),  pr.par.,  a.  &  8.    [HALVE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.   adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  dividing  into 
halves  or  equal  paris. 

II.  Join.:  A  mode  of  joining  timbers  or  scantling 
in  which  each  is  equally  cut  upon  one  of  its  faces, 
and   the   two  new  faces  are  laid  together  and  se- 
cured.   The  timbers  lap  upon  and  are  let  into  each 
other.    The  joint  thus  made  may  be  a  simple  lap- 
joint,  or  it  may  be  a  dovetail,  a  scarf,  or  a  notched 
joint.    It  may  be  secured  by  pins,  wedges,  or  bolts, 
according  to  circumstances. 

halving-belt,  «. 

Mach.  :  A  belt  crossed  between  pulleys,  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  revolve  in  opposite  direction;  a 
crossed  belt. 


Hamadryas. 
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hal-y"-(2),pre/.    [HALi-(2).] 

hal  -yard,  hal  -Hard  (1  as  v),  'haul-yard,  «. 
A  shortened  form  of  hale-yard,  from  hale—  to  haul, 

raw,  and  yard.]    [HALE,  YARD.! 

Naut.:  A  rope,  chain,  or  tackle  for  hoisting  or 
lowering  yards,  spars,  sails,  or  nags.  They  are 
named  from  the  spar,  <fcc.,  to  which  they  are  applied. 
(Falconer:  Shiptcreck,  ii.) 

hal-y^me  -da,  s.  [Pref.  halt/,  and  Gr.  medion=a 
plant,  perhaps  a  Campanula  (?),or  medo—  to  rule, 
to  hold  sway  over.] 

Hot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Confervoid  family, 
or  tribe  Halymedidae  (q.  v.). 

hal-f-me  -dI-dS9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  haJymed(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ido;.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Confervacese.  The 
frond  is  polysipnonous,made  up  of  tubes  which  are 
continuous  or  jointed,  and  more  or  less  densely 
branched.  (Lindley.) 

hal-y'-me  -nl-a,  s.  [Pref.  haly-  (21,  and  Greek 
hymeu=a  skin,  a  membrane,  named  because  of  the 
membranous  fronds.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Fucacete,  sub-orderCryptonemesp, 
family  or  tribe  Gasterocarpida*.  Halymenia  edulis 
is  the  True  Dulse,  and  H.  palmata  the  Common 
Dulse. 

*ha  -13?-mote,  s,  [Mid.  Eng.  A«'.y  =  holy,  and 
mote  (q.  v.).]  A  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  court. 

hal-^-ser  -e-ffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  halijser(is) 
(q.  v.)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Fucacete.  The  frond  is  poly- 
siphonous,  barked,  jointed,  or  continuous  ;  the  ves- 
icles scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  frond,  or 
collected  into  heaps.  (  Lindley.  ,) 

hal-j?-ser  -Is,  s.  [Pref.  haly-  (2),  and  Gr.  seris— 
a  kind  of  endive,  succory  ;  Lat.  seris.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  Haly- 
serese  (q.  v.). 

hal-^-Sl'-tes,,  s.  [Gr.  halysis=&  chain,  a  bond, 
and  suff.  -ite  (Palceont.)  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  tabulate  corals.  Halysites 
catenularius  is  the  chain  coral.  It  is  the  Cateni- 
pora  of  Goldfuss. 

hal-y'-slt  -I-d8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hal!,sit(es)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Palceont.  :  A  family  of  palaeozoic  tabulate  Corals. 

-ham,  suff.  [A.  S.  hdm=a  house,  a  home,  a  vil- 
lage.] A  common  element  in  the  names  of  English 
towns  and  villages,  as  Buckingham,  Durham,  Not- 
tingham, &c.  [HAMLET.] 

•ham,  v.  t.  [HAM,  «.]  To  cure  and  make  into 
ham  ;  to  salt  and  cure  or  dry  in  smoke. 


ham,  *hamme,  *homme,  s.    [A.  S.  hamm ;  cogn. 

with  O.  H.  (TL-I'.  hamiini  ;  (JIT.  hit/,:,n<  ;  Dnt.  hnnnnt' 
=  a  ham.  So  called  from  the  bend  in  theleg;  cf. 
Welsh  cam—bent;  Lat.  cfiwur.] 

1,  The  inner  or  hind  part  of  the  knee;  the  part 
where  the  leg  and  thigh  unite  and  meet ;  the  thigh  of 
any  animal. 

2.  The  thigh  of  an  animal,  specif.,  of  a  hog,  salted 
and  cured,  or  dried  in  smoke. 

ham'-a-dry-ad  <pl.  ham  -a-dry-ads,,  ham-a- 
dry  -a-des.),  s.  [Lat.  hamndri/itdi's,  pi.  of  htima- 
dryas;  Gr.  Hamadryades,  from  7tama=together 
with,  and  dVus—a  tree.] 

Ancient  Myth. :  A  dryad  or  wood-nymph. 

ham-a-dry-as.s.    [HAMADKYAD.] 

1.  Zool.:  The  distinctive  name  of  a  species  of  the 
genus  Cynocephalus  (q.  v.) ;  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  Arabian  Baboon,  and  among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians was  wor- 

shiped  as  a 
type  of  Thoth, 
the  god  of  let- 
ters. Its  color 
is  ashy  gray, 
with  long  slate- 
colored  whis- 
kers, face  and 
ears  flesh-col- 
ored, hands 
black,  callosi- 
ties large  and 
bright-red;  the 
tail  is  tufted, 
and  the  males 
are  heavily 
maned.  Tney 
live  in  herds 
of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred:  habitat,  the  mount- 
ains in  Arabia,througbout  Abyssinia,  iu  Sennaar, 
Kordofan,  andDarfur,  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet. 

2.  Bot. :   A   genus   of    Kanuuculaceae,   from   the 
Antarctic  regions. 

Ham'-al,  s.    [Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  of  the  second  magnitude. 
Called  also  Alpha  Arietis. 

ham-a-mer-e-ae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  hamamel(is)  ,' 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Hainamelidaceee,  having  solitary 
ovules. 

ham-a-mel-I-da'-9§-aa,  ham-a-mel-Id  -e-se, 
s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hamamel(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -acetK,  -ideal.] 

Bot. :  Witch-hazels,  an  order  of  epigynous  exogens, 
alliance  Umbellales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs 
with  hollow  stems,  sometimes  marked  by  circular 
discs;  alternate,  deciduous,  toothed  leaves,  with 
veins  turning  from  the  midrib  straight  to  the 
margin  ;  deciduous  stipules ;  small  axillary,  some- 
times unisexual  flowers,  with  their  calyx  in  four  or 
five  divisions,  four  or  five  petals,  eight  stamens, 
four  of  them  with  abortive  anthers,  and  a  two- 
celled  capsular,  half  inferior  fruit  with  pendulous 
seeds.  The  order  is  found  in  North  America,  Japan, 
China.  Central  Asia,  Madagascar,  and  South  Africa. 
Genera,  thirteen. 

ha-mam -e-lls,  s.  [Gr.  hamamclis=n  tree  with 
fruit  like  a  pear,  a  kind  of  medlar  or  service-tree: 
hama=at  the  same  time  with,  and  mc(on=an  apple, 
or  any  tree-fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hamameli- 
daceffl  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  plants  with  alternate 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  occurring  in  North 
America  and  China. 

ham-ar-thri  -tls,  s.  [Gr.  ftama  =  at  once,  at  the 
same  time,  and  arrhrrtw=belonging  to  the  joint; 
he  arthritis  nosos=the  disease  affecting  the  joints; 
gout. ) 

Med. :  Gout  affecting  the  whole  body,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  merely  local  attack. 

ha-mar'-tlte,  s.  [Gr.  ftamar<ano=to  mistake, 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (9.  v.).l 

Min.:  The  name  given  by  Nordenskiold  to  the 
Bastnasite  of  Huot.  It  is  a  fluocarbonate  of  lantha- 
num and  cerium.  Crystallization  probably  pris- 
matic. Occurs  in  the  Bastnaes  mine,  Riddarhyttan, 
Sweden,  associated  with  allanite,  and  also  found  in 
large  crystals  near  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado. 

ha  -mate,  a.  [Lat.  hamatus,  from  hamus  =  a 
hook.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Hooked;  entangled. 

2.  Bot. :  Furnished  with  a  hook ;  hooked, 
ha'-mat-ed,  a.    [Lat.  hamatus.] 

Ord.  Lang.,  Bot.,  ttc. :  Hooked ;  set  with  hooks. 

ha  ma  to,  prefix.    [Lat.  hamatits.] 

Bot.,  <6c. :  Provided  with  a  hook  or  hooks. 

hamato-serrate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  somewhat  hooked  serratures. 


*ham  -ble,  *ham  -el,  r. '.  [A.  S.  hamelinn=to 
mutilate  ;  led.  liamla  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  bihamalon.\ 

1.  To  mutilate. 

2.  To  cut  away. 

S.  To  render  dues  incapable  of  running  by  cutting 
away  the  balls  of  their  feet. 
4.  To  hamstring. 

Ham  -burg,  s.  &  a.    [Sec  definition  A.] 

A.  As  subst.:   A  well-known  commercial  city  of 
Germany. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Hamburg. 

Hamburg-lake,  s. 

Painting :  A  crimson  or  purplish  piemen  t  of  great- 
power  and  di'pth.  It  resembles  the  cochineal  lake, 
except  that  it  dries  with  difficulty. 

Hamburg-parsley,  s. 

But.:  Large-rooted  parsley— a  variety  of  parsley 
cultivated  for  its  roots.  These  communicate  an 
agreeable  flavor  to  soups  and  stews.  (London.) 

Hamburg-white,  s. 

Painting:  Barytes  used  as  a  pigment. 

hame(l),s.    [Dut.  ftaam.] 

Harness:  One  of  the  pair  of  curved  bars  of  wood 
or  metal  which  fit  in  the  crease  between  the  roll 
and  the  body  of  the  collar,  and  to  which  the  traces 
are  connected.  The  flat  wooden  hame  is  still  iisrri 
in  heavy  gears,  secured  by  thongs.  The  trace- 
chains  are  attached  to  the  nooks,  and  the  reins 
pass  through  the  rings  above.  The  trace-hooks  of 
carriage-hauies  are  looped  to  the  staples  of  the 
hames. 

If  Obvious  compounds :  Hame-fastener,  hame-lock, 
hame-ring,  hame-strap,  &c. 

hame  (2), s.    [HOME.]    (Scotch.) 

ha-mel  -I-a,  s.  [Named  by  Jacquin  after  E.  L. 
Du  Hamel  Du  Monceau,  a  distinguished  botanist, 
who  died  in  1782.  j 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hamelidse 
(q.  V.). 

ha-mel  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hameli(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce."\ 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Cinchonacece,  tribe  Cinchonea?. 

•hames,  s.  pi.  An  old  Lincolnshire  name  for  a 
flail,  an  instrument  for  threshing  or  beating  grain 
from  the  ear  by  hand.  The  old  saying,  "  to  set  the 
thames  on  fire,"  takes  its  origin  from  this  word, 
and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  fhe  river 
Thames.  It  was  first  used  with  reference  to  a  man 
who  was  locally  known  as  a  braggart,  a  man  who  did 
considerably  more  talking  than  working.  Hence, 
"  He'll  never  set  t'hames  on  fire,"  meant  he  will 
never  whirl  the  hames  or  flails  fast  enough  to  set 
them  on  fire. 

hame  -SUCk-en,  «.  [Icel.  hrims6kn=an  attack 
on  one's  house;  A.  S.  7«ini=house,  and  secan=to- 
seek.] 

Scots  Lav: :  The  offense  of  feloniously  beating  or 
assaulting  a  person  in  his  own  house  or  dwelling- 
place. 

ha  -mi-form,  o.  [Lat.  hamns  (genit.  hami)=a. 
hook,  and/orma=form.] 

Zo6l.,t£c.:  Hook-shaped,  hamate. 

Ham-Il-t6-nI-a,  «•  [Named  after  Mr.  Hamilton, 
a  botanist,  of  Woodlands,  near  Philadelphia.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,  family  Guettardidra. 
The  flowers  are  delightfully  fragrant. 

Ham-Il-to  nl-an,  a.   [See  def.] 

1.  Gen.:  Of  or  belonging  to  any  person  of  file- 
name of  Hamilton. 

2.  Spec. :  (See  the  compound.) 
Hamiltonian-system,  s.    The  name  given  to  the 

system  of  teaching  languages  popularized  by  James 
Hamilton,  though  it  was  known  long  before  his  day, 
and  was  recommended  by  Locke  in  his  Thoughts 
Concerning  Education. 

ha'-mite  (l),ha-m.i'-te§,  s.    [Latin  hamus  =  a. 
hook ;  suff.  -ite  (Palceont.)  (q.  v.).] 
Palaeontology : 

1.  (Of  the  form  Hamites)  A  genus  of  ceplmlopod 
mollusks,  family  Amrnonitidee.    The  shell  is  hook- 
shaped,  or  bent 

upon  itself  more 
than  once ;  the 
courses  s  e  p  a- 
rate.  Fifty-eight 
species  are 
known,  from  the 
Neocomian  to 
the  Chalk.  Hamites. 

Found  in  strata 

in  Europe,  India,  and  South  America.  (S.  P.  Wood- 
tea  rd.) 

2.  (Of  the  form  Hamite) :  The  English  name  for 
any  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Hamites  [1]. 

Ham'-ite  (2),s.  [Hebrew  Chham=as  adj.,  warm, 
hot ;  as  subst.,Ham,  the  youngest  son  of  Noah ;  -ite.]. 
A  descendant  of  Ham,  a  negro,  an  Ethiopian. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h§r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    siire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     ciib,     cUre,     unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


hamitic 

Ham-It  -1C,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.,  namit(e) ;  -tc.] 
Ethnot.  *  Philol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Ham,  his 
descendants  or  their  languages.    The  name  corre- 
sponds to  tin-  term  Semitic  for  the  byro-Arabian 
languages,  but  there  is  difficulty  in  connection  with 
v)tl    for  Canaan  was  the  son  of  Ham,  bat  nil  OB- 
scendants  apparently  spoke  Pl,O3nician,  w, Im- h  was 
not  an  Hamitic,  but  a  Semitic  tongue.     I  ho  tor 
jTsomoTirnes  used  for  the  great  but  imperfectly 
known  family  of  distinctively  African  languages. 

•ham -kin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  pudding  made 
of  a  shoulder  of  mutton. 

ham-let,  »hame-lest,  »hame-lat,  *hame- 
lette,  *ham-il-let,  s.  [O.  Fr.  hamel;  dirmn  suff. 
-ef  6.  Fris.  ham=&  homo;  cogn.  with  A.  B.  ham- 
Eng.  home.]  A  small  village;  a  little  cluster  ot 
houses  in  the  country.  (Tennyson:  Death  oj  Wel- 
lington, vii.) 

*ham -let-ed,  «•  [Eng.  hamlet;  -ed.]  Livingor 
settled  down  in  a  hamlet  or  village. 

ham  -mel,  «.  [HEMMEL.]  A  small  shed  and  in- 
closure  used  for  sheltering  cattle  for  fattening. 

ham-mSr,  *ham-er,  s.    [A.  S.   hamor;  cogn. 
•with    Dut,  hamer;    Icel.  human;    Van.  hammer; 
Sw.  hammare;  Ger.  hammer;  0.  H.  Ger.  hamar.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  tool  or  instrument  for  driving  nails,  beating 
metals,  &c.,  and  consisting  of  an  iron  or  steel  head 
fixed  crosswise  on  a  handle. 

(2)  \nything  resembling  a  hammer  in  its  shape, 
action,  or  use,  as  the  striker  of  a  clock.          . 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  destructive,  overwhelming,  or 
ruining. 

II.  Technically: 

1  Firearms:  Formerly,  the  hammer  of  the  flint- 
lock was  the  steel  cover  of  the  priming-i>an,  and 
the  parts  connected  therewith  which  received  the 
blow- of  the  flint  which,  was  held  in  the  cock.  The 
hammer  of  the  percussion-lock  is  the  striking  part 

"'I0  Machines  •  In  addition  to  the  hand  implement 
called  a  hammer,  large  ones  moved  by  machinery 
are  used  in  manufactories.  Thus  there  are  power- 
hammers  and  steam-hammers,  the  former  moved 
bv  any  potent  natural  agent,  as  water  or  steam ;  the 
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hammer-dressed,  a. 

Mason:  Dressed  or  prepared  with  a  hammer; 
specifically  applied  to  building-stoue  droned  wltn 
a  pointed  hammer  or  pick. 

hammer-engine,  s. 

Much  •  \  variety  of  the  direct  acting  vertical 
steam  engine,  in  which  the  supporting  frame  resem- 
bles that  of  a  steam  hammer. 

hammer-fish,  s.    [Hammer-headed  shark.] 

hammer-harden,  hammer-hard,  v.  t.  To  beat 
metal  with  a  hammer  while  cold,  to  close  the  pores 
anil  condense  the  texture. 

'•  Hammer-hard  is  when  yon  harden  iron  or  steel  with 
much  hammering  on  it."—  Mojcon. 

hammer-head,  s. 

1.  Ord.   Lana.:  The  cross  piece  of  iron  forming 
the  head  of  a  1'iammer. 

"Because  it  was  fashioned  like  a  little  mallet  or  ham- 
mer-htad  it  was,  and  is  at  this  day  called  m  Latme  mal- 
leolns."—P.  IMlinul:  Plina,  bk.  ivii.,  ch.  Mil. 

2.  ZoOl.:  The  same  as  HAMMER-FISH  (q.  v.). 
hammer-headed,  a. 

ZoOl. :  Having  a  head  resembling  a  hammer. 

If  (1)  Hammer-headed  bat: 

ZoOl.  •  Bvptfonathiu  monstrosity,  closely  allied  to 
White's  Fruit  Bat,  but  differing  from  all  other 
Pteropinebatsin  the  extraordinary  size  and  shape 
of  its  head,  which,  owing  to  the  muzzle  being  enor- 
mously developed,  has  a  hammer-like  appearance. 
It  was  discovered  by  Dn  Chaillu  in  Western  Africa, 
and  described  by  Dr.  Allen,  of  Philadelphia. 
(Duncan.) 

(2)  Hammer-headed  shark : 

ZoOl.:  A  fish,  Zygcena  malleus,  and  the  genus 
Zvgtena  itself.  The  sides  of  the  head  are  greatly 
produced  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Sometimes 
called  Hammer-fish. 

hammer-man,  s.  One  who  beats  or  worksmetal 
with  a  hammer;  one  who  has  charge  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  mechanical  treatment  of  iron  by  the 
hammer. 

hammer-mark,  s.  A  mark  of  the  hammer,  left 
from  forging. 

hammer-oyster,  s. 

ZoOl.  •  The  molluscous  genus  Malleus,  and  espe- 
It  is  not  of  the  genuine 


hamper 


mallet  by  which  the 
string  of  a  piano  is  struck. 

If  (1)  Geological  hammer:  . 

Geol  •  A  hammer  suited  for  the  use  of  geologists. 
At  least  two  such  implements  are  required— one  for 
rough-hewing  specimens,  the  other  for  reducing 
them  to  smaller  dimensions.  The  first  should  have 
a  heavy  head,  with  one  end  wedge-shaped,  the  other 
flat  and  square  or  rounded.  The  material  should 
be  Swedish  iron,  with  well-tempered  but  not  brittle 
steel  ends  welded  on.  The  shaft  should  be  thirteen, 
fourteen,  or  more  inches  long.  (Rutley.) 

(2)  Hammer  and  tongs :  Violently. 

"Mr.  Malone  fell  upon  them  hammer  and  tongs."— S. 
Kinyaley:  Ravenahoe,  ch.  ll. 

(3)  To  bring  to  the  hammer:  To  put  up  at  auction, 
hammer-ax,  s.    A  double  tool,  having  a  hammer 

at  one  side  of  the  handle  and  an  ax  at  the  other. 

hammer-beam,  s. 

Arch.  •  A  beam  in  Gothic  architecture  which  pro- 
jects from  the  wall  and  forms  a  sort  of  bracket- 
support  for  the  tie-beams  of  an  ornamental  roof. 
Hammer-beams  never  extend  across  an  apartment; 
and  their  ends  are  commonly  decorated  with 
carvings,  very  frequently  representing  emblazoned 
shields  They  are  often  used  also  m  the  principals 
of  Gothic  roofs  to  strengthen  the  framing  and  to 
diminish  the  lateral  pressure  that  falls  upon  the 
walls.  The  hammer-beam  is  generally  supported 
by  a  rib  rising  up  from  a  corbel  below,  and  m  its 
turn  forms  the  support  of  another  rib,  which,  with 
that  springing  from  the  hammer-beam  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  constitutes  an  arch. 

Hammer-beam  roof:  A  roof,  the  feet  of  the  prin- 
cipal rafters  of  which  are  connected  by  a  tie-beam, 
but  usually  rest  in  corbels.  Half-rafters,  carrying 
a  vaulted  superstructure,  usually  span  the  severy. 

hammer-catcher,.s. 

Music:  A  padded  shoulder  which  catches  the 
hammer  on  its  return. 

hammer-cloth,  s. 

Carriage:  The  cloth  which  covers  a  coach-box; 
so  called  from  the  old  practice  of  carrying  a  ham- 
mer, nails,  &c.,  in  the  box  of  the  seat,  or  from 
hamper;  but,  according  to  Skeat,  hammer  is  here 
an  adaptation  of  Dutch  hemel=(l)  heaven,  (2)  a 
tester,  a  covering ;  cogn.  with  Sw.,  Dan.  &  Ger.  him- 

eZ=(ll  heaven,  (2)  a  tester. 


cially  Malleus  vulgaris.  It  is  not  of  the  ge__ 
Oyster  family  (Ost'reida>),  but  is  one  of  the  Avicu- 
lidse.  When  young  it  is  like  an  ordinary  Aviciila, 
but,  as  it  advances  in  age,  the  two  ears  lengthen 
more  and  more,  so  as  to  be  always  increasingly 
hammer-like.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

hammer-sedge,  s. 

Sot.:  Carex  hirta. 

hammer-slag,  s. 

Metal. :  The  coating  of  oxide  of  iron  formed  on 
iron  by  heat,  which  is  removed  by  hammering  the 
metal  when  cold.  "It  is  black,  opaque,  slightly 
metallic  in  luster,  melts  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
is  strongly  magnetic."  (Percy.) 

hammer-stone,  s. 

1. \  stone  implement  held  in  the  hand  and  used  as 
a  hammer  by  the  Neolithic  flint-workers. 

"The  hnmmer^iones  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint 
hatchets  appear  to  have  been  usually  quartzite  pebbles. 
— Emms:  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  29. 

2  The  name  given  to  certain  rare  stone  imple- 
ments of  Neolithic  age  from  their  resemblance  to 
mining  hammers. 
From  their  showing 
no  traces  of  use,  and 
their  usual  materi- 
al, sandstone,  being 
unsuitable  for  the 
purpose  of  hammer- 
ing, perhaps,  also, 
from  their  having 
been  often  found 
near  lakes,  they  have 
come  to  be  classed 

as  sinkers  for   nets  Hammer-stone, 

or    fishing     lines. 

Similar  implements,  but  of  granite  or  diorite,  occur 
in  the  Ohio  Valley ;  some  of  them  are  from  three  to 
four  inches  long.  They  show  no  signs  of  abrasion, 
and  may  have  been  used  as  bolas  (q.  v.),  or,  accord- 
ing to  Evans  (Ancient  Stone  Implements,  ch.  x.),  as 
sinkers.  But  their  use  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty. 

hammer-wort,  s.  The  herb  Pellitory.  (llalli- 
well.) 

ham  -mer,  v.  t.  &  i.    [HAMMER,  8.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  beat  with  a  hammer. 

2.  To  forge  or  form  with  a  hammer ;  to  shape  by 
beating  with  a  hammer. 

"I  had  certainly  been  reduced  to  pay  the  public  in 
hammered  money,  for  want  of  milled."— Draden:  A  Dis- 
course on  Epic  Poetry. 


II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  cause  or  produce  with  a  hammer. 

"  \]i<l  the  smith  his  iron  measures  hmmMrei  to  the 
anvil's  chime."  ltm<jf<-n<nc:  SvrnOltrf. 

*2.  To  work  out  or  forge  in  the  mind  with  intel- 
lectual  labor;  to  excogitate.  (Generally  followed 
by  out.) 

"Indeed,  I  •O"-^*""'"^^1^  ,.„,„. 

*3.  To  patch  up,  to  frame.    (Followed  by  up.) 

'Some  spirits,  by  whom  they  were  stirred  and  guided 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  hammered  up  the  articles.  — 
Hayvartl. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  work  with  n  hammer. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  hammer;  to  act  as  a 
hammer;  to  beat. 

"Bound  him  busily  hewed  and  hammer*! 
Mallet  huge  and  heavy  ax." 

Lunuf'-ltiiir:  Musician's  Tale. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  be  busy  in  thought ;  to  bo  working  or  pon- 
dering in  the  mind. 

"  Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that, 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 

SlMkcsp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

2.  To  be  in  agitation  or  debate. 

"A  thousand  things  are  hammeri'mj  in  his  head."— Dry- 
den:  Sir  Martin  Marr-alt,  i.  1. 

3.  To  attack  persistently.    (Followed  by  at.) 

"  Better  to  clear  prime  forests    .    .    . 
Than  hammer  at  this  reverend  gentlewoman. 

Tennyxon:  Princess,  ill.  llo. 

*ham  -mer-a-ble,  a.  [English  hammer;  -able.'] 
That  may  or  can  bo  fashioned  or  formed  with  a 
hammer ;  malleable. 

ham  -mer-er,  s.  [Eng.  hammer; -er.]  One  who 
works  with  a  hammer;  a  hammer-man. 

ham'-mer-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.   [HAMMEB,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  or  art  of  beating,  forging,  or 
forming  with  a  hammer. 

2  F iq.  •  A  constant  beating,  working,  or  agita- 
tion. '(P.Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  833.) 

hair-mer-less,  a.    [Eng.  hammer;  -less.'] 

Firearms:  Used  in  connection  with  n  tolerably 
recent  pattern  of  gun,  in  which  the  hammer  is  not 
visible.  From  outward  appearances  the  gun 
appears  to  be  hammerless,  but  this  is  not  really  so, 
the  hammer  or  cock  being  simply  sunk  into  the 
stock. 


ham  -mftck,  *ha-ma-ca,  *ha-mac-ca,  s.  [Sp. 
hamaca;  cf.  O.  Dut.  hammak.  Originally  t  anb  or 
Brazilian  Indian  (1).] 

1.  Originally:  A  kind  of  suspended  bed  made  of 
manila,  sea-grass,  or  other  fiber  network. 

"A  great  many  Indians  came  for  the  purpose  of  barter- 
ing their  cotton  and  hamaea*  or  nets  in  which  they 
sleep."—  Columbus:  First  Voyage. 

2.  Naut.:  A  kind  of   hanging  or  swinging   bed 
formed  of  canvas,  about  six  feet  by  four,  suspended 
by  lanyards  from  rings  in  the  dock  beams. 

"Then  swift  descending  with  a  seaman's  haste, 
Slips  to  his  hammock  and  forgets  the  blast. 

Cowper:  Retirement,  436. 

3.  As  used  now  on  shore:  A  swinging  or  suspended 
bed  made  of  canvas  or  network,  and  hung  by  hooks 
or  other  contrivance  from  the  roof,  ceiling,  a  tree, 
&c. 

hammock-battens,  hammock-racks,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Cleats  or  battens  from  which  the  ham- 
mocks are  suspended. 

hammock-nettings,  s.pl. 

Naut.  •  A  row  of  forked,  upright,  iron  stanchions, 
supporting  a  netting  or  wooden  trough,  in  which 
the  seamen  stow  their  hammocks  during  the  day. 

hammock-racks,  s.  pi.    [HAMMOCK-BATTENS.] 

hammock-shroud,   s.      A   poetical   expression 

which  derives   its  force  from    the   fact   that  the 

bodies  of  sailors  or  other  persons  dying  at  soa  are 

sewed  up  in  hammocks  and  committed  to  the  deep. 

"His  heavy-shotted  hammock-Khrond." 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  ii.  15. 

ha  -mose,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  hamosus.]    [HAMOCS.l; 

Bot. :  Curved  like  a  fish-hook,  hooked,  bent. 

ha  -mous,  a.  [Lat.  hamus=n  hook;  Gr.  chamos 
=  a  fish-hook ;  cf.  Gaol.  cftam=bent,  and  suff.  -ous.]  , 

Bot. :  Hamose  (q.  v.). 

ham -per  (!),«.  [A  corrupt,  of  hanaper  (q.  v.).], 
A  largo,  coarsely-made. covered  wicker-work  basket,, 
used  for  packing  articles  for  carriage. 

"  The  next  rhyming  letter  shows  that  her  reply  was  a 
hamper  of  oysters."—  Cowper:  On  the  High  Price  of  Fish. 
(Note.) 


a  .-SB 
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ham  -per  (2),  s.    [HAMPER,  r.]  in  daily  attendance  on  the  Lord  CnancMlor  or  the 

I.  Ortl.  Lang. :  Anything  which  hampers  or  im-  Lord  Keeper  in  term  time  and  at  all  times  of  seal- 
pedes  free  action ;  a  fetter.  inn-  having  with  him  leathern  b.icrs.  into  which  he 

"Shackles,  ahacklockes,  hamper,,  gives,  and  chaines."  '',ut  *!>,  charters  as  theywere  sealed.    There  was 

Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals  bk  i    a  7  flsoa  I  pmptrollerof  the  Hanaprr,  who.-eduty  it  wr.s 

II.  Ifaut.:  Equipment  and  gear  about  the  decks  to.^.^at  the  fees  were  duly  paid  into  the  hanaper. 
of  a  vessel  This  charge  they  1  aid  to  John  Hales,  clerk  of  the  han- 

ap'r,   a  good  and  public-  spirited  man."— Strap*.'  Memo- 

ham  -per  (l),r.  t.  [Probably  the  same  as  hamble  rials;  Etiv.  n.  (an.  1549). 


*(11)  Advantage,  gain,  superiority. 
'•The  French  king,  supposing  to  make  his  hand  by  those 
rude  ravages  in  England/'— Hayinu-'l. 

*(12)  Influence,  power,  control. 

"  Flattery,  the  dangerous  nurse  of  vice. 
Got  hand  upon  his  youth." — Daniel.  Civil  Wan. 

*(13)  Method  of  government;  discipline:  restraint. 


11  •     •„  \~i     i»    TJ'  i   «         -— -  »"y  .~-«...o  w  in.-iii,  n^to,  »i;i;viuingto  the  simplicity 

1 1.,  1-1.  11.,  i.  a.        of  ancient  times,  originally  kept  in  a  hamiirr,  in   Anno-          A  dictionary,  containing  a  natural  history  requires 
3.  To  impede,  to  hinder,  to  embarrass ;  to  perplex.    Pfrlo:  and  the  others  (relating  to  such  matters  wherein    to°  many  hands,  as  well  as  too  much  time."— Locke. 


ism  of. 
"ham'-pSr  (2),  v.  t.    [HAMPER  (1),  «.] 

1.  To  put  into  or  inclose  in  a  hamper. 

2.  To  load  with  hamper. 

"If  you  were  well  hampered." — Bailey:  Erasmus,  p.  325. 
ham'-Shac-kle,  v.  t.    [Eng.  ham,  and  shackle.'] 
I.  Lit. :  To  fasten  the  head  of  an  o: 


ox,  horse,  &c.,  to  1V  1     '  two  1°wor  portions  of  a   four-centered 

one  of  its  fore-legs,  so  as  to  prevent  it"  stravine  or  a.rcn;  the  part  between  the  hanch  (haunch)  and 

running  away;  to  shackle.  the0° ~ 

2.  Fig. :  To  hamper;  to  fetter;  to  embarrass,  to 


curb,  to  restrain. 

ham  -ster,  s.  [Ger.  hamster;  O.  H.  Ger.  hamis- 
rro,  hamastro.'} 

ZoOl.:  Cricetus,  a  genus  of  Muridee  (Mice),  but 
distinguished  from  Mus  itself  by  the  presence  of 
cheek  pouches.  Fossil  in  the  Post-Tertiary. 

ham '-string,  s.    [Eng.  ham,  and  string.] 

Anat.:  fit  the  back  of  the  knee-joint  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps  muscle  forms  the  outer  hamstring, 


KS,t 

(18).  A  stylo  of  writing  or  penmanship. 
"Here  is  the  indictment  of  the  pood  Lord  Hastings, 
Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engrossed." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  Hi.  6. 
*(19)  Rate,  price. 

"  Business   is  bought  at  a  dear  hand,  where  there  is 
small  dispatch." — Bacon. 

*(20)  Terms,  condition. 

"Admire  and  accept  the  mystery;  but  at  no  hand  by 
pride,  ignorance,  interest,  or  vanity  wrest  it  to  ignoble 

.  ,     -    arch  by  which  a  straight  hutel  is    senaM  "— TV...J —  ITT — tt...~ ,-•.... 

sometimes  united  to  its  iamb  or  impost. 

(1\    I  r>l  \  .    TK,,  ~—,l~  ,.«_ll;_i.; 1   _"i 


*hance,  'haunce,  v.  t.  [ENHANCE.]  To  raise,  to 
elevate. 

"But  sothly  they  change  her  almicanteras,  for  the 
haunsing  of  the  pole." — Chaucer:  Astrolabe. 

nance,  s.    [HAUNCH.] 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  two  lower  portions  of  a    four-centered 


--  — . < 

l3L(«P^:,ir^e-??.<}soLelliPt,ical  ?r,c,hes'  which  are 


" — Taylor:   Worthy  Communicant. 
*(21)  A  scheme,  course,  or  line  of  action. 


arcs  of  smaller  circles  than  the  middle  part  of  the       "Consult  of  your  own  ways,  and  think  which  hand  is 
arch,  best  to  take."— Ben  Joiuan. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:  The  organ  of  prehension  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-seven  bones:  eight  carpal,  five 
metacarpal,  and  fourteen  phalangeal.  It  is  also 


hanch   s.    [HAUNCH  ] 
han'-Shln-Sl,  s.    [Mexican.] 


,  ,      •„  -    .  ^/vr  e -= ,  --  v  «-~" 

and  the  sartorius  (tailor's  muscle),  with  the  tendons    T  B°'-:    Heimia^alicifplia,^  plant  of,  the  order    supplied  plentifully  with  pronator  and  supmator 
of  the  gracilis,  semi-tendinosus,  and  semi-membra-    ff y      5 


ceae,  having  yellow  flowers,  while  most  of 


nosu 

th(  -i 
muse) 


>sus,  the  inner  hamstring,  with  the  two  heads  of  the  order  have  red  or  purple.    It  is  said  to  excite 

e  gastrocnemius  muscle  between.  The  hamstring  Vlolent  perspiration,  and  is  used  by  the  Mexicansas 

uscles  extend  the  hip  and  flex  the  knee.  a  Powerful  remedy  in  venereal  diseases, 

ham -String,  v.  t.    [HAMSTRING,*.]    To  lame  or  han  cor -nl-a,  «.    [Named  after  Phil.  Hancorn.] 

disable  by  cutting  or  severing  the  tendons  of  the  Bot.:   A  genus  of   Apocynacese,  tribe  Carissete. 

nam.  Hancornia  pubescens  is  a  tree  with  a  viscid,  milky 

"He    ...    would  have  cut  his  way  through  them  had  iu!ce)  Pendulous  branches,  fragrant  flowers,  and  a 

they  not  hamstringed  his  horse."— Macaitlau:  Hist.  Enu.,  delicious  fruit   about  as  large  as   a  plum.     It  grows 

ch.  v.  in  Brazil. 

ham -strung,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [HAMSTRING,  v.]  hand,  *hande,  *hond,  *honde,  s.  &  a.    [A.  S. 

•ham-u-l»r,<,  [Lat.  hamulus,  dimin.of  *„„„  j£&  KanTb^ha^a  W&  ^  f*% 

Goth,  handus;  Ger.  hand.  From  the  same  root  as 
Goth  hinthanlpa.  t.  hanth,  pa.  par.  hunt  ham)  =  to 


=ahook.]    Hooked ;  hook-like. 

IT  Hamular  process  of  the sphenoid  bone:  „„„,  ,„,„,„„.„„.  ,,. 

Anat.:  A  slender,  hook-like  process;  a  prolonga-  take  to  seize  1 
tion  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid        .  ,    .      ,. 

bone.  "-      ° J 

ham-u  lose,  o. 


suff.  -ose,  from  Lat.  -osus.l 
Bot. :  Covered  with  little  hairs. 


[Lat,    hamul(us);    Eng.,  &c.. 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1, 

(2)  A  measure  of  four  inches;  a  palm, used  chiefly 
ham-U-lus,  s.    [Dimin.  of  Lat.  hamus  (q.  v.).]       in  the  measuring  of  a  horse;   as,  a  horse  fifteen 

1.  Bot.:  A  hooked  bristle.     It  is  found   in    the    hanas  high- 
flower  of  Uncinia. 

2.  Anat. :  A  hook-like  process  at  the  apex  of  the 
cochlea  in  the  ear. 

3.  Surg. :  An  instrument  for  extracting  the  fetus, 
hamulus  lachrymalis,  s. 

Anat.:  The  pointed  extremity  of  the  lachrymal 
canal,  fitting  into  an  angle  between  the  superior 
maxillary  and  the  inferior  turbinated  bone. 


Hand. 

1.  The  Scaphoid.  2.  The  Semilunar.  S.  The  Cunei- 
form. 4.  The  Pisiform.  6.  The  Trapezium.  6  The 
rrapezoides.  7.  The  Os  Magnum.  8.  The  Cnciform. 
»,  10,11,12,13.  The  Metacarpal  bones.  14to27.  Thethree 
rows  of  Phalanges. 

muscles,  flexors  and  extensors,  the  former  on  the 


As  much  as  may  be  held  in  the  hand ;  a  band- 
it A  handle  or  helve. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Performance,  handiwork,  workmanship. 

"  Ye  have  made  a  fine  hand.'  fellows." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  W//.,Y.  4- 

(2)  Power  or  capability  of  performance;  skill. 

(3)  An  act,  a  deed,  that  which  is  done. 


ulations,  skin,  nails,  and  in  most  cases, on  the  back 
of  the  hand,  especially  in  the  male  sex,  a  quantitv 
of  hair. 

(2)  Oompar.:  All  vertebrate  animals  have  their 
anterior  extremities  terminated  by  bones  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  human  hand,  but  the  latter 
is  more  complicated  and  susceptible  of  being  used 
fora  greater  variety  of  purposes  than  in  their  case. 


ha -mils  (pi.  ha -ml),  s.     [Lat.=a  hook.]     [HA- 
MATE.] 

Bot.  (pi.)  .-Hooks  (q.  v.).  .(5)  Manner  of  proceeding  or  action. 

Han,  S.     [Ch.]  "As  her  majesty  hath  received  great  profit,  so  may  she, 

Hist. :  A  Chinese  dynasty,  reigning  from  B.  C  20  V/  a  """derate  ?<ind>  from  tlme  to  time  reap  the  like."— 

to  A.  D.  25.    It  was  founded  by  Lew  Pang,  and  was  cm:  Henr"  V"' 


1m. —  "'  •  Kraaier  variety  ot  purposes  tliau  in  their  case 

iml"0"  »»"<«' ">«  contradiction  between  my  heart  and  The  footprints  of  the  Labvrinthodont  Amphibians 

hand.  -King  Carles:  E.kon  BasHike.  are  so  much  like  those  which  would  be  left  by  a 

(4)  Action,  labor ;  act  of  the  hand  ;  exertion.  hand  that  they  were   called  originally  Cheirothe- 

*(5)  Manner  of  pr 


succeeded  by   the   Eastern   Han    Dynasty,  which 
lasted  till  A.  D.  237. 


(6)  Agency ;  part  or  share  in  acting  or  performing. 


num.    As  genuine  internal  bones  do  not  exi<t  in 
the  Invertebrata,  parts  superficially  resembling  the 
human  hand  are  not  homologous  with  the  anatom- 
ical structure  of  that  organ  in  man. 
2.  Horol. :  The  pointer  or  index-finger  of  a  watch, 


hin  -a-pgr,  »han-y  pere,  s.    [Low  Lat.  hana- 

>erium~&  basket  or  vessel  for  keeping  CUDS  in  •  O  i  "77  ~v.~' *  """ 

'r.  Aa»ap=a  cup ;  A.  S.  ftnrep;  Dut    »ap  •  O.'  H  hisservant  Ah""h  the  P«-phet."-l  Kin,,,  ,iv.  18. 

, r.   ^*_    .   '  __^n  **~r  t    "*    •"»          /o\   GJJ,,    ^:_«_i:«-.      ..._..   i .1 :  _,. . 


(7)  Agency,  medium. 

"The  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  by  the  hand  of 


Ger.  hnap ;  Gr.  nap/.] 
1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  rarge  basket;  a  hamper.        • 
"Hanapere  or  hamper.     Canistrum." — Prompt.  Part'. 


(8)  Side,  direction,  part:  whether  right  or  left. 
"  For  the  other  side  of  the  court-gate  on  this  hand,  and 
that_Aanrf,  were  hangings  of    fifteen    cubits."— Exodus 


.  Eng.  Law:  A  kndof 


formerly  used  by 


, 
xviii.  16. 


gings 
r,  side* 


other  dial-register. 

"  An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands." 

Copper:  Retirement,  681. 

3.  Firearms:  The  small  of  a  gun-stock. 

4.  Cards: 

(1)  The  cards  held  by  a  single  player. 

"When  they  came  and  looked  over  the  hantlt.  a  game 
the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  was  played  for  their 
edification."— Pall  Hall  Gazette. 


charters,  patents,  commissions, 

Clerk  of  the  Hana- 
tieCrown  for  sealing 
and  writs.    He  was 

"Sacraments  serve  as  the  model  instrura 
that  purpose;  the  use  whereof  is  in  our  Aui 
Eccles.  Polity. 

lag' 

j:it- 
ids. 

(2)  A  game  at  cards, 
i  of  God  to       W  ^  Part  or  share  in  a  game  of  cards. 
"—Hooker:        "Your  half-and-half  players  who  have  no  objection  to 
take  a  hand."—  Lamb:  Essays  of  Ella:  Mrs.  Battle. 

fate,    fat, 
or,     wore, 

fare, 
wplf, 

amidst, 
w5rk, 

what, 
who, 

fill,     father;     we,     wet, 
s6n;     mote,     cub,     cure, 

here, 
unite, 

camel,     her,     there; 
car.    rflle,     full;     try, 

pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6, 
Syrian,      te,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu 

pot, 
=  kw. 

hand 
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hand-lathe 


SO  Oue  of  the  players  in  a  game  of  cards;  the 
est  hand  is  the  player  next  after  the  dealer,  in 
the  order  in  which  the  cards  are  dealt. 

(5)  A  single  round  in  a  game,  in  which  all  the 
cards  dealt  are  played. 

5.  Tennis,  Rackets,  etc. :  A  player's  turn  to  serve 
the  ball. 

6.  Commercial: 

"(1)  Five  of  any  article  of  sale;  as,  Five  oranges 
or  five  herrings  make  a  hand. 

(2)  A  bundle  or  head  of  tobacco  leaves  tied  to- 
gether without  the  stem  being  stripped. 

(3)  A  shoulder  of  pork. 

B.  As  ailjectin- : 

I.  Belonging  to  or  used  by  the  hand;  common  in 
composition. 

*2.  Tame. 

IT  1.  At  hand:  Near,  close;  not  distant  or  far  off. 

(1)  Of  place:  (Shakfsp.:  Mer.  of  Fen.,  v.  1.) 

(2)  Of  time :  (Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  4.) 

*2.  At  any  hand :  Ou  any  account ;  at  any  rate. 
"Let  him  fetch  off  his  drum  at  any  hand." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  6. 

"3.  At  no  hand:  On  no  account. 

4.  At  the  hand  or  hands  of:  From,  through ;  by 
the  agency  or  medium  of. 

"Let  Tamar  dress  the  meat  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  eat 
it  at  her  hand" — 2  Samuel  xiii.  5. 

5.  At  first  hand:  Directly  from  the  producer  or 
originator;  fresh,  new,  direct. 

6.  At  second  hand:  From  an  intermediate  source; 
not  directly. 

7.  Bu  hand: 

(1 )  With  the  hands,  as  distinguished  from  the  use 
of  instruments  or  machines ;  as,  a  drawing  done  by 
hand. 

(2)  By  the  medium  of  a  messenger  or  agent;  as, 
to  send  a  letter  by  hand. 

(3)  A  term  applied  to  the  artificial  rearing  of 
children  or  the  young  of  the  lower  animals. 

"  Be  grateful,  boy,  to  them  which  brought  you  up  by 
hand." — Dickens:  Great  Expectations,  ch.  iv. 

8.  For  one's  own  hand :  For  one's  self ;  for  one's 
own  account  or  interest. 

9.  From   hand   to   hand:    From   one   person   to 
another. 

"  Lapse  from  hand  to  hand." 

Tennyson:  Talking  Oak,  258. 

10.  In  hand: 

(1)  In  a  state  of  preparation  or  execution. 

"What  revels  are  in  handl" 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

(2)  Present  payment ;  in  respect  to  the  receiver. 
"A  considerable  reward  in  hand." — Tillotaon. 

(3)  Under  consideration  or  debate. 

"  It  is  indifferent  to  the  matter  in  hand." — Locke. 

(4)  Under  control ;  as,  to  keep  a  horse  well  in 
hand. 

II.  In  one's  hand:  In  one's  contro!,  management, 
or  discretion. 

"Leaving  the  matter  entirely  in  their  hands." — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1865),  ch.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  g  i.,  vol.  L, 
p.  411. 

12.  Off  one's  hands:  Finished,  done  with. 

13.  Oft  hand :  In  present  possession ;  in  stock. 

14.  On  one's  hands :  In  one's  care,  control,  or  man- 
agement; as,  a  burden  to  one. 

15.  Out  of  hand : 

(1)  Done,  ended,  completed. 

(2)  At  once,  off  hand,  directly;  without  hesita- 
tion. 

"They  executed  his  commandment  out  of  hand." — 
Goldinge:  Cossar,  to.  120. 

16.  To  one's  hand :  Ready,  prepared ;  in  readiness. 

17.  Under  one's  hand:  With  the  proper  signature 
of  the  person's  name. 

"18.  Hand  in  and  out:  An  old  game  prohibited  by 
Edward  IV.  (Eng.) 

19.  Hand  in  hand,  hand-in-hand : 

(1)  Lit. :  With  hands  mutually  clasped. 

"  Enoch  and  Annie  sitting  hand  in  hand." 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  69. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  In  union ;  unitedly. 

"Beauty  and  anguish  walking  hand-in-hand." 

Tennyson:  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  15. 

(6)  Fit,  pat,  apt. 

"A  kind  of  hand-in-hand  comparison." — Shakesp.:  Cym- 
beline,  i.  5. 

20.  Hand  over  hand : 

(1 )  Lit. :  By  passing  the   hands  alternately  one 
above  or  before  the  other ;  as,  to  climb  a  rope  hand 
over  hand. 

(2)  Fig. :  Rapidly. 

*2l.  Hand  over  head:  Negligently,  rashly,  care- 
lessly ;  without  looking  or  seeing  what  one  does  or 
is  about. 

"The  titles,  which  hand  over  head  have  served  their 
turn." — Bacon. 


22.  Hand  to  hand,  'Hande  to  handc : 

(1)  As  adj.:  Close  together. 

(2)  As  adv. :  In  close  fight. 

"  Saubarzanes  there  made  a  challenge  to  fyght  hande  to 
hande." — Brende:  Quintiis  Curtius,  to.  1H4. 

23.  Hand  to  mouth:  As  present  or  pressing  wants 
require,  without  making  provision  for  the  future. 

"  I  can  get  bread  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  make  even  at 
the  year's  end." — V Estrange. 

24.  Hands  off:  Stand  off !  forbear  to  touch  I 

25.  Heavy  <ni  hand :  Hard  to  manage. 
2*3.  Hotathand:  Difficult  to  manage. 

"  Hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.2. 

27.  Light  in  hand :  Easy  to  manage. 

^[  These  last  three  meanings  are  borrowed  from 
the  manege. 

28.  To  ask  (or  give)  the  hand  of:  To  ask  (or  give) 
in  marriage. 

29.  To  be  hand  and  glove  with:  To  be  very  inti- 
mate with. 

30.  To  bear  a  hand : 

Naut.:  To  help,  to  give  a  helping  hand;  to 
hasten. 

*31.  To  bear  in  hand,  *To  bear  on  hand.  *To  bear 
on  honde :  To  delude ;  to  cheat  or  mock  by  false 
promises. 

"A  rascally  yea  forsooth  knave,  to  bear  in  hand,  and 
then  stand  upon  security." — Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II., 

32.  To  change  hands:  To  change  owners;  to  be- 
come the  property  of  another. 

33.  To  come  to  hand:   To  be  received;  to  come 
within  one's  reach. 

"  First  fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf, 
Unculled,  as  came  to  hand." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  436. 


*34.  To  get  hand :  To  gain  influence.  . 

*35.  To  give  one's  hands:  To  applaud,  to  approve 
by  applause. 

36.  To  give  the  hand  to:  To  be  reconciled  to. 

37.  To  have  a  hand  in :  To  have  a  share  in ;  to  be 
concerned  in ;  to  bo  mixed  up  in. 

38.  To  have  one s  hands  full :  To  be  fully  occupied ; 
to  be  full  of  business. 

*39.  To  hold  hand  with:  To  be  equal;  to  hold 
one's  own ;  to  vie ;  to  rival. 

"  She  in  beauty,  education,  blood, 
Holds  hands  with  any  princess  in  the  world." 

Shakesp.:  Kino  John,  ii.  2. 

40.  To  lay  hands  on: 

(1)  To  assault. 

(2)  To  seize. 

41,  To  lend  a  hand:  To  help,  to  give  assistance. 
*42.  To  make  a  hand :  To  gain  an  advantage ;  to 

profit. 

*43.  To  put  (or  stretch)  forth  the  hand  against : 

Scrip.:  To  use  violence  against ;  to  attack. 

*44.  To  put  one's  hands  to  another's  goods : 

Scrip. :  To  steal  them. 

"45.  To  put  the  last  (or  finishing)  hand  to:  To 
finish  off ;  to  give  the  last  touch  or  polish  to. 

46.  Tosetthehandto:  To  undertake;  to  engage  in. 
"That  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee,  in  all  that 

thou  settest  thine  hand  to." — Deut.  zxiii.  20. 

47.  To  shake  hands:    To  clasp   the   right  hand 
mutually  in  token  of  friendship,  greeting,  or  recon- 
ciliation. 

*48.  To  strike  hands :  To  make  a  bargain  or  con- 
tract ;  to  become  surety. 

49.  To  take  by  the  hand:  To  take  under  one's  pro- 
tection, care,  or  guidance. 

50.  To  take  in  hand:  To  undertake,  to  attempt. 
"Out  of  them  you  dare  take  in  hand  to  lay  open  the 

original  of  such  a  nation." — Spenser:  Present  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

51.  To  wash  one's  hands  of :  To  declare  one's  self 
no  longer  responsible  for ;  to  renounce  forever. 

52.  A  cool  hand :  One  who  is  not  easily  abashed  or 
put  out  of  countenance. 

53.  A  heavy  hand:  Severity,  oppression. 

54.  A  light  hand:   Gentleness,  moderation,  kind- 
ness. 

55.  An  old  hand:  One  who  is  experienced,  not  a 
novice. 

56.  A  slack  hand :  Idleness,  carelessness. 

57.  A  strict  hand:  Severe  or  vigorous  discipline. 

58.  Clean  hands:  Innocence,  freedom  from  guilt. 

59.  To  stand  one  in  hand :    To  concern,  to  bo  of 
importance  to. 

"Itstandeth  Him  in  hand,  it  toucheth  Him  in  honor."— 
Andrewes:  Sermons,  iv.  14. 

band-anvil,  s. 

Locksmith. :  A  small  movable  anvil  used  by  lock- 
smiths. It  may  be  supported  by  the  work-bench  or 
held  in  one  hand ;  a  stake. 

hand-ax,  s.  A  light  ax  which  may  be  used  in 
one  hand  in  the  manner  of  a  hatchet. 

hand-bag,  8.  A  satchel ;  a  small  bag  for  carry- 
ing papers  or  any  small  articles. 


hand-ball,  s.    [HANDBALL.] 

handrbarrow,  s.    [HANDBAREOW.] 

hand-bill,   s.      A   bill-hook;    a     chopping-tool. 

[BiLL-IIOOK.] 

hand-board,  s.  A  board  used  in  rolling  port-fire 
cases  and  similar  work. 

hand-book,  s.  [Ger.  ?iandbuch.]  A  small  book 
or  treatise  on  any  subject,  such  as  could  be  easily 
carried  in  the  hand;  n  compendium ;  a  manual. 

hand-borer,  s. 

Well-boring :  A  pitching-boror  or  short  borer  used 
at  the  commencement  of  a  well  or  shaft. 

hand-brace,  s.  A  tool  for  boring,  consisting  of  a 
cranked  spindle,  at  one  end  of  which  a  broad  head 
or  breast-plate  is  attached  by  a  swivel ;  at  the  other 
end  a  socket,  into  which  a  drill  can  be  fixed. 

hand-cart,  s.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle,  its  body 
balanced  on  its  axle,  adapted  to  carry  loads  of  par- 
cels or  goods,  and  propelled  by  hand.  Tho.  varieties 
of  the  hand-cart  are  somewhat  numerous,  but  they 
all  preserve  the  general  features  stated. 

hand-cultivator,  s. 

Agric.:  A  cultivator  on  a  small  scale,  adapted  to 
be  drawn  or  propelled  by  manual  power. 

hand-CUlverin,  s.  A  culverin  small  enough  to 
be  carried  in  the  hand.  It  was  in  use  for  a  time 
from  about  A.  D.  144U. 

hand-director,  s. 

Music :  An  apparatus  designed  to  assist  a  player 
to  acquire  a  good  position  of  the  hands  at  the 
piano ;  a  hand-guide. 

hand-drill.  «.  A  drilling-tool  for  metal,  oper- 
ated by  hand,  in  contradistinction  to  a  drilling 
machine. 

hand-drop,  s.  A  popular  name  for  paralysis  of 
the  hand,  caused  by  the  action  of  lead. 

hand-fast,  v.  t.    [HANDFAST.] 

"hand-fasting,  s.    [HANDFASTING.] 

hand  feed-pump,  s. 

Naut. :  A  deck  feeding-pump. 

"hand-fetter,  s.    A  manacle ;  a  handcuff. 

hand-file,  s.  A  generic  term,  including  most 
forms  of  files.  [FiLE.] 

hand-fish,  s.    [CHEIEONECTES.] 

hand-footed,  a.  Having  feet  formed  like  the 
human  hand ;  cheiropodous. 

hand-gear,  s. 

Steam-eng.:  Tho  handles  of  the  working  gear. 
The  parts  by  which  the  driver  controls  the  actior. 
of  the  engine;  three  sets  of  lovers  and  rods  con- 
nected to  the  slide-valve,  eccentric-rods,  regulator- 
valves,  and  feed-pipe  cocks,  whereby  he  can  put  on 
or  shut  off  steam  to  the  cylinders,  water  to  the 
boiler,  or  place  tho  slide-valves  in  a  forward  or 
backward  position  at  his  pleasure. 

hand-grapnel,  8. 

Naut. :  A  small  anchor. 
.  hand-grenade,  s.    [GRENADE,  IT.] 

"hand-grip,  *hand-gripe,  s.    [HAND-GRIPE.] 

hand-guide,  s. 

Music:  The  same  as  HAND-DIRECTOR.  [GUIDE- 
MAIN.] 

hand -hammer,  s.  The  machinist's  working 
hammer,  used  in  engine  and  boiler  work,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  two-handed  flogging  hammer  and 
the  sledge. 

hand-hole,  .<. 

Steam-boiler:  A  small  hole  at  or  near  the  bottom 
of  a  boiler,  for  the  insertion  of  the  hand  in  clean- 
ing, Ac.  It  is  closed  by  a  handhole  plate,  and  is 
smaller  than  a  manhole. 

hand-hook,  s. 

Forging: 

1.  A  bent  instrument  used  by  smiths  in  twisting 
square  iron. 

2.  A  hook  for  handling  shells  ;  a  shell-hook. 
hand-jack,  s.    A  portable  mechanical  power  for 

elevating  the  end  of  a  block  of  stone  or  piece  of 
timberj  to  allow  rollers  to  be  put  underneath.  The 
power  is  obtained  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  placed  in  a 
block  of  wood  about  thirty  inches  long,  ten  broad, 
and  six  wide. 

hand-language,  ».  The  art  of  conversing  with 
the  hands ;  dactylology ;  choirology.  [GESTURE- 
LANGUAGE.] 

hand-lathe,  s 

1.  A  small  lathe  mounted  on  a  bench  or  table  and 
turned  by  a  hand-crank,  or  by  a  bow.    It  is  usually 
portable,  and  may  bo  secured  by  a  clamp  to  the 
bench.    It  is  used  by  watch  and  clock  makers,  den- 
tists, and  other  workers  in  small  machinery. 

2.  A  bar-lathe;   one  whoso    puppets   slide  on  a 
prismatic  bar. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     ?hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tiou,      -sion  -  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


hand-letter 
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handglass 


hand-letter,  s.  hand-winged,  a.    Furnished  with  hands  devel- 

Book-bind.:  A  finisher's  hand-tool  whose  facf  is  a    opedinto  wings,  .-heir.jpterous;  used  of  bats, 
single  letter.  *hand-weapon,  K.    A  weapon  to  be  wielded  by 

':he  hanil.     (Xumtiere  xxxv.  IS.) 
hands  down,  adv. 


hand-levels,  s.  pi. 

Min  ing:  Levels  in  Yorkshire,  England,  about  four 
feet  in  height,  aud  three  feet  in  width,  giving  just 

room  enough  for  a  man  to  pass  through  in  a  con-    occasion  to^call  upon  a  horse, 
strained  position,  pushing  before  him  a  little  wagon 
called  a  driving  wagon. 

hand-made,  a. 

Paper:  Saidot  paper  made  witha  wire  cloth  and 
deckel,  by  slipping  out  a  quantity  of  pulp,  allowing 
a  partial  drainage,  and  then  transferring  the  mat  to 
the  felts. 

hand-mallet,  s.  A  mallet  with  a  wooden  handle. 

hand-mold,  s.    The  mold  in  which  hand-made 


hand  -ed,  a.    [Eng.  hnml;  -ed.] 

*1.  Having  the  han-N  juiiu-il ;  hand  in  hand. 

"Into  their  inmost  bower, 

Handed  they  went."  Mltun:  F.  L.,  iv.  139. 

2.  Havinga  hand  possessed  of  or  distinguished  i>:. 
1.  Lft.,fl!,,cnt,,:  Winning  with  ease;  having  no    some  Property  or  characteristic^    enipty- 


2.  Fig.:  Easily;  without  exertion. 

"He's  the  boy  who  can  give  Max  Muller  ten  languages 
start,  and  beat  him  jkonoa  down  in  a  canter."— London 
Truth. 

hand,  r.  f.  &  i.    [HAND,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  give  or  transmit  with  the  hand. 


(As  poisonous  tongued,  as  handftf)  hath  prevailed?" 
Skokttp.;  cymlH-lhu;  iii.  2. 

3.  Having  tho  use  of  the  hand.  (In  composition.) 

"And  among  nl   these  folke  were  seuen  hundred  lefte- 
handfil  W6u."—ltible  (1551),  Jmlycs  xx. 

hand  -er,  s.    [Eng.  hand;  -er.]    One  who  hands 
or  transmits;  one  who  passes  anything  on  or  over. 

"He  shall  have  £50  for  such  discovery  aforesaid  of  the 
printer,  or  the  publisher  of  it  from  the  press,  and  for  the 
of  it  to  the  press  £100,  &c."—Lifc  itfMttrveUi  J'roc- 


uo.uu-iiiir.Lu,  c.    j-nu  iu«»iu  *u  «m^u  i.ouu-n.auD       2.  To  transmit,  to  give  in  succession ;  to  pass  on 
type  is  cast.    It  has  a  lip  to  receive  the  metal  which     (generally  with  down). 

runs  into  the  mold  containing  the  matrix.    The       ..j  know  no  otner  wnyof  securing  these  monuments, 
mold  IS  then  opened,  and  the  type  drops  out.  antj  making  them  numerous  enough  to  be  handed  ifl'/'n.  t  o 

hand-organ,*.    An  organ  arranged  to  playanto-    future  ages."— Ada/son:  On  Medals. 
matically  from  a  rotatory  motion :  its  parts  consist       3.  To  seize ;  to  lay  hands  on ;  to  touch. 
of  the  pipes,  arranged  vertically  In  the  front, the       ..j,  Tou  can  commana  these  elements  to  silence,  and    theyr"»<iii!(f<M 

2.  Hold,  custody,  constraint,  confinement." 
"If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  handfast,  let  him  fly." — 
Shakesp..-  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  8. 

"This   therefore  should  be  carefully  watched,  and   a 
young  man  with  great  diligence  handed  over  it." — Locke. 
5.  To  manage  with  the  hand  or  hands ;  to  move 
with  the  hand. 


—  -    — —    r-r~~-  "•                               ...~,,...T    —    — -    -  11    you   can    COTUinanu    tnwse  eieuiwuLB    iu  BIIUUVC,  nun 

barrel,  placed  at  the  top  and  back,  the  keys,  vertic-  wor|,  tne  pence  of  the  present,  we  will  not  hand  a  rope 

ally  between  the  two,  the  bellows  under  the  barrel,  more  "— Shakesp  •  Tempest,  i.  L 

PM?-^!  «rinll|ng  and  shi£tiQe  8ear  at  the  side-  4.  To  guide  or  lead  by  the  band. 

[_  J1LSIC  AL-BOS.  J 

hand-paper,  s.    A  particular  sort  of  paper  well- 


iimttioH  (1678). 

*fcand  -fast,  *hande-fast,s.&a.  [HANDFAST,  v.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 
1.  A  hold  or  grasp  with  the  hand. 
But   the   ground    underfoot    being    slipperie    .    .    . 
t  failed."—  Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  G4. 


at  a  star) ,  which  goes  back  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
(Eng.) 

hand-pegger,  s.    A  portable  pegging-machine, 
operated  by  hand,  and  fed  around  the  shoe,  the 
operator  holding  the  machine  in  a  vertical  position,       "if  anytwo  be  but  once  handed  in  the  Church."— 
and  turning  a  crank  which  sets  all  its  working  parts    ton :  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 


"I  bless  my  chains,  I  hand  my  oar." 

I'rior:  Lady's  Looking  Glass. 

*6.  To  handfast;  to  pledge  by  the  hand. 


in  motion. 

hand-plant,  hand-tree,  s. 

Botany:  TheManita  (Cheirosteinonplatanoides), 
one  of  the  Sterculiads.  Calyx  large,  angular;  co- 
rolla none,  stamens  combined  into  a  column,  with 
five  narrow  anthers  surrounding  the  curved  style. 
These  resemble  a  hand,  furnished  with  long  claws. 
It  is  found  in  Mexico. 

hand-planter,  8.  A  corn-planter  carried  in  the 
hands,  or  by  one  hand,  and  thrust  into  the  ground 
like  a  stick. 

*hand-play,  s.  A  word  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
sword-play  (q.  v.) ;  the  interchange  of  blows  in  hand- 
to-hand  encounters. 


*7.  To  be  or  go  hand  in  hand  with ;  to  devote  one's 
self  to. 

"  When  I  was  young 
And  handed  love  as  you  do." 

Shakesp.:   H'inter'3  Tale,  iv.  4. 

II.  Naut. :  To  furl,  as  a  sail. 

"  To  risk  the  driving  gale 
Or  steer,  or  row,  or  agile  hand  the  sail." 

Grainger:  Tibullus,  i.  4. 


3.  A  contract,  a  pledge;  a  marriage  engagement. 
"And  can  it  be,  that  this  most  perfect  creature. 
Should  leave  the  handfast  that  he  had  of  grace, 
To  fall  into  a  woman's  easy  arms?" 

Jjeaum.  *  Flet.:   Woman  Hater,  iiL 

B.  .-Is  adj.:  Made  fast  by  contract;  betrothed, 
engaged. 

"A  maydemade  handefastor  sure  to  a  man  in  the  howse 
of  her  father.  —  Bale:  Apologie,  to.  151. 

'hand  -fast,  *hande-fast,  v.  t.   [A.  S.  handfoes- 

tan;  Icel.  handfesta.~\ 

1.  To  bind  by  a  contract  or  engagement  ;  to  be- 
troth, to  pledge. 

"A  gentleman,  being  handfasted  to  a  gentlewoman,  and 
sure  to  her,  as  he  thought,  afterwards  lost  her,  being- 
made  faster  to  another  man."  —  Wilson:  Art  of  Rhetor  ique, 
p.  144. 

2.  To  join  together  solemnly  by  the  hand  ;  to  marry. 

3.  To  put  under  a  pledge  ;  to  bind  by  a  pledge  or 


*B.  Jntrane. :  To  go  hand  in  hand  with ;  to  co-    security. 

operate;  to  agree.  "He  that  tooke  him_[Sir  James  of  Desmond]  was  a 

"  Let  but  ray  power  and  means  hand  with  my 


Massinyer:  lieneyado,  iv.  1. 

hand  -ball, «.    [Eng.  hand,  and  ball.]    A  game  of 
the ' 


"Some  lingering  memory  of  Scandinavian  glee  in  the     ball  played  with  the  hand. 
bora  nand-,,u,u  of  batae."-rall  Mall  Gazette,  hand -bar-row,  s.    [Eng.  hand,  and  barrou:]    \ 


,1,,11  uauu       U«A      1  V*»  ,  J>.        I  -t^ufi.   *n<  III*  ,    OUL1  l"t         fv.J       1» 

hand-press,  s.    A  press  worked  by  the  hand,  as  kind  ot  stretcher,  having  a  pair  of  handles  at  each 

distinguished  from  one  worked  by  steam,  water,  &c.  end]  aud  adapted  to  be  carried  by  two  men.  A  hand       „.  ^ 

hand-promise,  subst.    A  peculiarly  solemn  and  bearer,  litter,  bier,  or  stretcher.    It  is  sometimes    verb.) 

unless  by  common  consent,  irrevocable  form  of  be-  furnished  with  legs. 


smith,  and  seruant  to  Sir  Cormac.  who  foorthwith  hand- 
fasted  him."—Holinshed:  Chronicles  of  Ireland  (1630). 

•1.  To  oblige  by  duty;  to  bind. 

"  We  list  not  so  handfast  ourselves  to  God  Almighty." — 
Abp.  Bancroft. 

*hand  -fast-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [HANDFAST,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :    (See  tho 


trothal,  usual  among  the  Irish  peasantry.  Wheneve 

one  of  the  parties  to  a  hand-promise  dies,  without    oarrow,  ana  carry  im 

having  been  released,  or  having  released  tho  other,     timer:  On  Husbandry. 

the  survivor,  in  presence  of  witnesses,  grasps  the 

hand  of  the  deceased,  repeating  a  special  form  of 

words  recalling  tho  promise. 

"Few  would  rely  on  the  word  or  oath  of  any  man  who 
had  been  known  to  break  a  hand-promise."—  Carleton: 
Traits  and  Stories:  Going  to  Maunootli. 

hand-pump,  s. 

Steam-engine 


Set  the  board  where0n  the  hive  standeth  on  a  hand- 
barruw,  and  carry  them  to  the  place  you  intend."-.Uor- 


Betrothment.    (Wharton.) 

If ,  *hand-fast-lie,  adv.    [English 

hand/out ,'  -ly.]  Bypledge,  under  a  pledge,  solemnly. 

•-!>"-*».,..  k[Eng.  hand,  and  frort-rt.]    A    J^S^^r^^^^^1"'^' 
YoumuThlwooLn  yarn  to  He.^fts  with,  and  a    .  hancT-ful.^hand^ to  -^nd-fUll,  'hon-fulj 


small  handbasket  to  carry  them  in."  -Mortimer:  (Jn  Utis 
bandru. 


I.  Literally: 

hand  -bell,  s.    [Eng.  hand,  and  bell.]     A  small       1-  As  much  as  can  be  held  or  embraced  in  the 
r  bell  to  be  rungwith  the  hand, as  distinguished  from    hand. 

1.  A  pump  placed  alongside  the  fire-box  of  a  loco-    one  rung  by  means  of  a  rope  or  bell-pull. 

motive  and  worked  by  a  hand-lever,  to  feed  tho       hand-bill,  s.    [Eng.  hand,  and  bill.]     A  loose 
boiler  when  the  engine  has  to  stand  with  steam  up.     sueet  of  printed  paper,  distributed  for  the  purpose 

2.  An  ordinary  small  pump  for  domestic  and  other    Of  circulating  information  either  of  public  or  pri- 
d,  as  distinguished  from  a  power  pump.  vate  interest. 


hand-punch,  s.  A  punch forperforating  tickets, 
leather,  or  paper,  for  the  insertion  of  eyelets  or  for 
other  purposes.  It  has  a  cutting  tube  and  an  anvil, 
or  a  punch  and  hollow  die.  The  conductor's  punch 
is  a  familiar  instance. 

hand-screen,  s.  A  small  fan-like  screen,  used  by 
ladies  to  keep  off  tho  heat  of  a  fire,  a  glaring  light, 
&c. 

hand-shears,  s. 

Metal-working: 

1.  A  machine  for  cutting  metallic  plates,  having 
a  reciprocating    knife,    cutting  shear-wise],  and 
moved  by  a  hand-lever. 

2.  Shears  used  by  hand  in  cutting  sheet-metal. 

hand-shuttle,  s. 

Weaving:  The  common-shuttle,  as  distinguished 
from  the  fly-shuttle^ 

hand-stamp,  s.  A  stamp  for  canceling,  dating. 
or  addressing  papers,  envelopes,  documents,  &C. 

band-tree,  s.    [HAND-PLANT.] 

hand-truck,  «.  A  small  truck  used  in  mills, 
shops,  aud  warehouses. 

hand-wheel,  ».  The  term  applied  to  wheels 
which  are  turned  by  hand  to  actuate  machinery,  to 
set  it  in  motion  or  to  stop  it. 

Hand-wheel  lathe:  [HAND-LATHE.] 


Be  not  too  narrow,  liusbandmnn;  but  fling 
From  the  full  sheaf,  with  charitable  stealth, 
The  liberal  handfull."     Thomson:  Autumn,  169. 

*2.  The  breadth  of  tho  hand;  a  hand-breadth;  a 
space  of  four  inches. 

Take  one  vessel  of  silver,  and  another  of  wood,  each 


"Satirical  handbills  were  distributed  in  the  lobby."—    fu]l  of  water,  and  knap  the  tongs  together  about  an  Aan<(- 
Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zii.  fu[  from  the  bottom." — Bacon. 

"hand   blow,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  blow,  s.]  A  blow       *3.  As  much  as  the  arms  will  embrace. 


,    .  . 

r  stroke  with  the  hand. 


jj_  Figuratively  : 


hand -bow,  s.    [Eng.  hand,  and  fcow.l     A  bow       *1.  As  much  as  can  be  done;  full  emploj-ment  or 
orked  solely  by  the  hand,  as  distinguished  from    work. 


Being  in  possession  of  the  town,  they  had  their  hand. 
" 


one  in  which  aid  is  also  rendered  by  the  foot. 

hand'-breadth,  s.    [Eng.    hand,   and   breadth.-]    f"'l°  <l«!ef?  themselves  from  firing.  "-Kaietak,  History 
he  space   equal   to  the  breadth  of  the   hand;  a    "• 


Th 


of  an  handbreadth    round  about."-^,ls 


2-  A  small  number  or  quantity. 

^eyhad  not^eive;,  «o  check  i^n  their  nrs^an-i. 


L  ^-        e-\r- 1  T^  ,        1.  Lit.:  A    slow  and  easy   gallop,  in  which    the 

hand -cuff,  s._ .  f  An^daptation_of  Mid.  En«.  Aond-    horse  is  kept  well  in  hand  to  prevent  increase  or 

t. 

id  his  verse  runs 
ipon  carpet  ground." — Dryde, 
hand-glass,  s.    [Eng.  hand,  and 

1.  A  boll  glass  or  glazed  frame,  for  the  protection 
of  plants. 

2.  A  half-minute  glass,  used  as  a  measurer  of  time 
in  running  out  the  log-line.    [Loo.] 

3.  A  small  mirror  with  a  handle. 


nand'-cuff,  ».  1.    [HANDCUFF,  s.] 
1.  Lit. :  To  confine  tho  hands  with  handcuffs ;  to 
manacle. 

"  See  Bedlam's  closeted  and  handcuffed  charge." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  819. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  confine  or  tie  down  firmly. 


fate     fat     fare      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    heT,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t. 
or,  '  wore,     wplf,     w6rK,     wh6.     son;     mute,    cub,    ciire,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     a>,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


handgrip  e 


2123 


"hand  -gripe, .'.    [Eng.  hand,  and  gripe.]   A  grip 
or  clasping  of  the  hand ;  a  clo.=3  struggle. 


haul  -I-work,  *hand  i-werk,  "hand-y-work, 
*hond-i-werc,  s.  [A.  S.  handgeieeorc.  from  hand 
=  haud,  and  geweorc=ieeore=work ;  Icel.  hnndi- 

hand-gun,   s.    [Eng.    hand,  and  gun.]    A   gun    t,c,.fc_j    \v0rk  done  by  tho  hands;  manual  labor; 

irried  in  the  hand ;  a  firearm.  manufacture ;  the  product  of  labor. 

••  As  cannons,  demicannons,  handguns,  and  muskets." — 


hand-I-cap,  *hand-y-cappe,  s.  &,  a.  [For 
I,  mill  /(«)  cap,  for  the  drawing  of  lots  out  of  a  hat 
or  cap.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*1.  Cards:  An  old  gamo  at  cards,  not  unlike  loo, 
but  with  this  difference ;  the  winner  of  one  trick 
had  to  puta  double  stake  into  the  pool,  the  winner 
of  two  tricks  a  triple  stake,  and  so  on. 

"Here  some  of  us  felle  to  handycappe,  a  sport  that  I 
never  knew  before.—  1'epys:  Diary,  Sept.  18,  1660. 

'2.  L'ncing: 

(1)  The  allowance  of  time,  distance,  or  weight 
uauo  to  the  inferior  competitors  in  a  race  with  the 
object  of  bringing  all  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an 
equality;  the  extra  weight  imposed  upon  a  supe- 
rior horse  iu  order  to  reduce  his  chance  of  winning 
to  an  equality  with  that  of  an  inferior  animal.  The 
allowance  of  time  or  distance  by  a  superior  to  an 
inferior  performei  is  the  system  generally  adopted 
in  races  between  pedestrians,  the  imposition  of 
extra  weight  that  adopted  in  horse-racing.  Tho 
handicap  is  framed  in  accordance  with  tho  known 
previous  performances  of  tho  competitors,  and  in 
horne-racing  also  with  regard  to  the  sex  and  ago  of 
the  animals  engaged.  The  principle  is  the  same  in 
other  contests,  as  in  billiards  a  superior  player  is 
handicapped  by  having  to  allow  his  inferior  com- 
petitor a  start  of  a  certain  number  of  points. 

(21  A  race  or  contest  in  which  the  competitors 
are  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  equality  by 
the  allowance  of  time,  distance,  &c.,  or  the  imposi- 
tion of  extra  weight. 

"The  most  important  handicaps  of  the  year." — London 
FieM. 

B.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  a  race  or  contest  in 
which  the  competitors  are  handicapped. 

hand  -i-cap,  v.t.    [HANDICAP,  s.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  bring  the   competitors  in  a  race  or 
other  contest  as  nearly  as  possible  on  an  equality, 
by  the  allowance  of  time,  distance,  weight,  or  other 
advantage,  to  the  inferior  competitors,  or  by  im- 
posing extra  weight,  distance,  &c.,  upon  tho  su- 
perior. 

2.  Fig.:  To  embarrass,  hinder,  or  impede  in  any 
way,  as  compared  with  others.    (Often  with  adv. 
heavily.) 

hand -I-cap-per,  s.  [Eng.  handicap;  -er.]  One 
who  frames  or  makes  up  a  handicap. 

"  Throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  handicapper  " — Lon- 
don Field. 

hand  -I-craft,  s.  &  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  handcraft; 
tho  i  being  inserted  in  imitation  of  handiwork;  A. 
S.  handcraft='A  trade.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Work  performed  by  the  hand ;  manual  laborer 
occupation. 


"God,  which  wisheth  to  the  works  of  his  own  hamK  iu 
that  they  are  his  own  handiwork,  all  happiness." — Hooker: 

•hand  -ker-9her,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  kerclter.] 
A  handkerchief. 

hand -kerchief,  *hand-ker-chiefe,  s.    [Eng. 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth,  silk,  linen,  or  cotton,  carried 
about   tho  person  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  the 
face,  hands,  &c. 

"Others  .  .  .  held  up  handkerchiefs  in  token  of  sub- 
mission."— Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  A  neckcloth,  a  neckerchief. 

han  -die,  *han-del,  "handell,  *han-dlen,  r.  t. 

&  i.  [A.  S.  handlian,  from  hand  =  hand ;  Dut. 
handelen;  Icel.  hOndla;  Dan.  handle;  Sw.  handla; 
Ger.  handeln.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  touch ;  to  feel  with  the  hands ;  to  bring  the 
hands  into  contact  with. 

"Handle  me  and  see,  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones  as  ye  see  me  have," — Luke  xxiv.  89. 

2.  To  manage;  to  make  use  of;  to  wield  or  use 
with  the  hands. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  exercise  with  the  hands;  to  make  used  to 
the  hands. 

"The  hardness  of  the  winters  forces  the  breeders  there 
to  house  and  handle  their  colts  six  months  every  year."— 
Temple. 

2.  To  treat,  to  use. 

"How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prisoner." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  4. 

3.  To  treat  of ;  to  deal  with  ;  to  discourse  upon. 
"The  work  might    in    truth    be  judged    brainish,    if 

nothing  but  amorous  humor  were  handled  therein." — 
Drayton:  Herotcal  Epistles.  (To  the  Reader.) 

*4.  To  deal  with,  to  practice. 

"They  that  handle  the  law  know  me  not."— Jer.  ii.  8. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  feel  with  the  hands ;  to  have  the 
sense  of  feeling;  to  bo  able  to  work  with  the  hands. 

"Hands  have  they,  but  they  handle  not." — Ps.  cxv.  7. 

1.  Lit.  /That   part   of    a  thing  by  which   it  is 

grasped  and  held  in  tho  hand ;  in  various  articles 
ancues  are  known  by  specific  names. 
"  The  shield  of  old  Peleides,  which  Fame  lifts  to  the 

skies, 
Even  to  the  handles." — Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  viii. 

2.  Fig. :  An  instrument  or  means  by  which  any- 
thing is  done. 

"He  would  gladly  catch  holde  of  some  small  handcll  to 
kepe  hys  money  fast." — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  330. 

TT  (I)  To  give  a  handle:  To  furnish  or  supply  an 
occasion,  opportunity,  or  means. 


*2.  One  who  lives  by  manual  labor;  one  skilled  in 
a  mechanical  art,  a  handicraftsman. 

"The  townes  be  not  only  the  ornament  of  the  realme, 
but  also  the  seate  of  merchaunts,  the  place  of  handi- 
craftes."— Sir  J.  Cheke:  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  handicraft 
or  manual  labor. 

hand -i-craft|-man,  s.  [English  handicraft; 
•man.]  One  employed  or  skilled  in  handicraft; 
one  who  lives  by  manual  labor. 

"Often  it  chanceth  that  a  handicraftsman  doth  so  ear- 
nestly bestow  his  vacant  and  spare  hours  in  learning." — 
More:  Utopia  (ed.  Robinson),  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

hand  -1-1JS  adv.    [Eng.  handy;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  handy  manner;  with  skill  or  dexterity. 

2.  Conveniently,  aptly,  suitably. 

hand -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  handy;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  handy;  skill,  dexterity,  readi- 
ness ;  convenience. 

hand'  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HAND,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  delivering  or  transmit- 
ting with  the  hand ;  transmission. 

handing-up,  «. 

Japanning :  Tho  operation  of  polishing  japanned 
articles  by  rubbing  them  with  the  hand  when  they 
have  become  dull. 


(2)  A  handle  to  one's  name:  A  title.   (Colloquial.) 
*han'-dle-a-ble,  «.    [Eng. handle;  -able,]    That 
may  or  can  bo  handled, 
hand  -lead,  s.    [Eng.  hand,  and  lead.] 

hand-lead  weighs  from  seven  to  eleven  pounds,  and 
is  used  with  twenty  fathojns  of  line.    [SOUNDING.] 
hand'-ler,  s.    [Eng.  handl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  handles. 

2.  Tanning:  A  pit  containing  a  weak  ooze  for  the 
early  portion  of  the  tanning  process. 

hand -less,  *hande-lesse,  a.    [English  hand; 

1.  Destitute  of  or  without  a  hand  or  hands. 

"  Speak,  my  Lavinia,  what  accursed  haud 
Hath  made  thee  huntUess?" 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

2.  Awkward.    (Scotch.) 

hand  -ling,  *han-del  ing,  present  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[HANDLE,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  o*  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  touching  with  the  hands ;  the  state 
of  being  touched. 

"  Now  humble,  as  the  ripest  mulberry, 
Now  will  not  hold  the  handling." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanns,  iii.  2. 


handsel 

2.  Usage,  treatment. 

"  To  thinke  how  she  through  guyletnl  handeling    .    •    * 
Is  from  her  knight  divorced  in  despayre." 

Spenser:  F.  V.,  I.  iii.  2. 

*3.  Actions,  behavior. 

"The  wayes  of  their  doynges  and  handlinges  shall  be  in 
their  power." — Bible  (1551),  4  Esdraf  xv. 

4.  The  treatment  of  a  subject;  a  discourse  upon  a 
subject. 

"I  have  little  time  left  me  for  the  hanillina  of  the  use- 
ful observations  that  may  be  drawn  from  it."— Up.  liullr 
Works,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Paint. :  Tho  art  of  managing  the  pencil. 

2.  Le ather-manuf. :    An    occasional   removal    of 
hides  from  the  Tat,  allowing  them  to  drain,  and 
then  replacing  them.    The  object  is  to  equalize  the 
action  of  the  lime  in  the  process  of  unhairiug;  of 
the  ooze  in  tanning,  &c. 

hand-loom,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  loom.]  A  form 
of  loom  iu  which  the  motions  are  derived  from  hand 
power. 

hand'-maid,  hand -maid-en,  *hande  mayd- 
en,  *hond-mayd-en,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  maid  or 
maiden.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  maid  who  waits  at  hand ;  a  female  serv- 
ant or  attendant. 

"And  Mary  seide,  lo  the  hondmayden  of  the  Lord." — 
Wycliffe:  Luke  i. 

2.  Fig.:  An  attendant,  an  assistant,  a  helper. 

"  Nature,  employed  in  her  allotted  place, 
Is  handmaid  to  the  purposes  of  grace." 

Cowper;  Hope,  146. 

hand-mill,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  mill.]  A  small 
mill  or  apparatus  for  grinding  corn,  pepper,  coffee, 
&c.,  worked  by  the  hand,  as  distinguished  from  one- 
moved  by  steam,  water,  wind,  &c.  [QUERN.] 

hand'-rail,  hand  -rail-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and 
rail.]  A  rail  or  railing  by  which  to  hold ;  as— 

(1)  The  horizontal  rail  of  a  balcony,  a  baluster, 
on  a  stairs,  or  along  the  side.s  of   a  locomotive 
engine,  to  protect  the  engineer  in  going  to  and  fro 
on  the  engine. 

(2)  Also  on  the  companion  and  quarter-dock  lad- 
ders, on  the  break  of  the  poop,  quarter-deck,  or 
forecastle,  permanent  gangway  ladders,  &c. 

handrail-plane,  a.  A  round-soled  plane  for 
dressing  the  upper  surface  of  a  baluster  rail;  a 
capping  plane. 

"hand -ruff,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  audruff.]  Tho  orig- 
inal name  for  the  ruffle. 

hand  -sail,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  sail.]  A  sail 
managed  by  the  hand. 

"The seamen  will  neither  stand  to  their  handsails,  nor 
suffer  the  pilot  to  steer." — Temple. 

hand  -saw, s.     [Eng.  hand,  and  saw.] 

Carp.:  A  saw  riveted  at  one  end  to  a  handle,  and 
adapted  to  be  used  by  one  hand. 

"  My  buckler  cut  through  and  through,  and  ray  sword 
hacked  like  a  handsaw."— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  7.,ii.4. 

IT  In  Shakesp.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2,  "  I  know  a  hawk  from 
a  handsaw,"  handsaw  is  generally  taken  as  a  cor- 
ruption or  mistake  for  heronsaw  or  hernshaw=& 
young  heron. 

hand -screw  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and 
screw.] 

Mech.:  A  jack-screw  used  for  raising  heavy 
weights. 

hand  -sel,  *han'-sel,  *han-sele,  *han-sell,  s.  & 
a.  [A.  S.  handselen—a  delivery  into  tho  hand, 
from  hand= hand,  and  sellen=t*>  give,  to  deliver; 
Icel.  handsal=a  making  of  a  bargain  by  joining  of 
hands:  7ia?ici  =  hand,  and  sal=a  sale,  a  bargain;. 
Dan.  handsel;  Sw.  handsOl.] 

A.  Assubst.:  A  gift,  an  earnest  or  earnest-penny  f 
the  first  money  received  iu  the  morning  for  the  sale 
of  goods ;  the  first  prestnt  sent  to  a  young  woman 
on  her  wedding-day;  tho  first  act  of  using  any  thing; 
the  first  act  of  sale,  &c. 

"  The  apostles  term  it  the  pledge  of  our  inheritance, 
and  the  handsel  or  earnest  of  that  which  is  to  come." — 
Iluoker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

B.  As  adj.:  Used  or  enjoyed  for  the  first  time; 
newly  acquired  or  inherited. 

"hansel-Monday,  s.  An  old  name  for  tho  first 
Monday  of  the  New  Year,  when  presents  were  com- 
monly asked  and  received  by  servants,  children,  &c. 

hand  -s?l,  han'-sel,  *han-sle,  v.  t.   [HANDSEL, 

1.  To  give  a  handsel  to. 

2.  To  use  for  the  first  time. 

"In  timorous  deer  he  handsels  his  young  paws." 

Cowley. 

3.  To  try  experimentally;  to  make  experiments 
on ;  to  try. 

"And  hanslinff  Rome  with  heresies." 

Warner:  Albions'  England,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  75. 


boll,    boy;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    9011,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  fV 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


handsmooth 

•hand  -smooth,  adv.  [Eng.  hand,  and  smooth.} 
«  itli  dexterity,  skill,  or  ease;  easily,  readily,  skill- 
fully. 

"  Weshall  carry  on  the  rest  handsmooth."— Dr.  H.  More- 
Mystery  of  Godliness. 

hand-s&me  (<l  silent),  *  hand  sum,  *han- 
some,  a.  [A.  S.  han-{=hand;  sutf.  -mini;  cf.  Dut. 
handzaam= tractable ;  Ger.  ftan<teaj»=convenient.] 

*1.  Convenient  for  tlio  hands ;  handy,  convenient. 

"A  light  foot-man's  shield  he  takes  with  him,  and  a 
Spanish  blade  by  his  side,  more  handsome  to  fight  short 
and  close." — P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  265. 

*2.  Tractable,  manageable. 

"They  had  not  so  handsome  horses,  he  toke  the  horses 
fro  the  Marshals  and  Romane  horsmen,  and  from  such  as 
he  had  raised  vpon  the  sodeine,  and  distributed  them 
among  the  Germans." — Goldynue:  Cuesar,  fo.  220. 

*3.  Dexterous,  skillful,  ready,  clever. 

"He  is  very  desyrus  to  serve  your  Ornco,  and  seymes  to 
me  to  be  a  very  handsome  man."— Lodge:  lllustrat.,  i.  178. 

4.  Well-formed  ;  having  a  figure,  form,  or  appear- 
ance pleasing  to  the  eye :  having  symmetry  of  parts ; 
pleasing  to  look  upon  ;  beautiful  with  dignity. 

"The  word  fortis,  strong  or  valiant,  signifies,  likewise, 
lair  or /l=:;iso»j«."— Faickee:  Cupid  Benighted  (Note). 

5.  Elegant,  graceful,  pleasing,  becoming;  char- 
acterized by  grace. 

"That  easiness  and  handsome  address  in  writing  is 
hardest  to  be  attained  by  persons  bred  in  a  meaner  way." 
— Felton. 

6.  Noble  in  character, 

"  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does." — Old  Proverb. 
j.  Characterized  by  liberality,  generosity,  or  no- 
oihty  of  mind;  generous,  noble;   as,  a  handsome 
action. 

8.  Ample,  large,  considerable. 

"A  handsome  sum  of  money." — Knox:  Essays,  No.  102. 
^f  For  the  difference  between  handsome  and  beau- 
tiful, see  BEAUTIFUL. 

hand'-s&me  (d  silent),  v.t.    [HANDSOME,  a.]   To 
render  handsome,  elegant,  graceful  or  neat. 
"His  device  for  handsoming  a  suit." 

Dunne:  Satires,  bk.  i. 

hand  -s&me-ly'  (d  silent),  adv.  [English  hand- 
some; -ly.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Dexterously,  skillfully,  cleverly. 

"Playing  their  game  handsomely  against  so  nimble  a 
wit."— Kaleigh:  History  of  the  World,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  viii.,  §  6. 

•2.  Neatly,  gracefully. 

"His garments ara  rich,  but  he  wears  them  not  h and. 
tamely."— Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

•3.  Fitly,  conveniently. 

"  If  we  miss  to  meet  him  handsomely." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Androntcus,  ii.  8. 
4.  In  a  generous    or  liberal  manner ;  generously, 
liberally. 

"An  almshouse,  which  I  intend  to  endow  very  hand- 
somely."— Addison. 

•5.  Sharply,  severely. 

"Phauorinus  the  Philosopher  didhitayong  manouer 
the  thumbes  very  handsomely."  —Wilson:  Arie  of  Rheto- 
rique,  p.  8. 

II.  If  out. :  Steadily  and  carefully ;  as,  to  lower 
handsomely. 

hand  -some-ness  (d  silent),  *han  -s6me-ness, 
-8.    [Eng.  handsome;  -nest*.] 
*1.  Convenience  to  the  hands  ;  aptness. 
"Girding  close,  for  handsomeness,  their  garments  to 
their  waist."—  Golding:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  vi. 

2.  Beauty,  elegance,  grace. 

"Persons  of  the  fairer  sex  like  that  handsomeness  for 
which  they  find  themselves  to  be  the  most  liked." — Boyle. 

•3.  Favor,  approval. 

"He  will  not  look  with  any  handsomeness 
Upon  a  woman." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Wit  Without  Money,  i. 

hand -spike,  8.  [Eng.  hand,  and  spite.]  A  bar, 
generally  of  wood,  used  as  a  lever  for  lifting  or 
shifting  an  object,  heaving  round  a  windlass,  &c. 

handspike-ring,  s. 

Artill.:  The  thimble  on  the  trail  transom  of  the 
#nn,  for  the  handspike  by  which  it  is  maneuvered. 

•hand  -staff  (pi.  hand  -staves,),  ».  [Eng.  hand, 
and  staff.}  A  javelin. 

"They  shall  set  on  fire  and  burn  the  bows  and  the 
arrows  and  the  httndsfaves." — Ezektfl  xxxix.  9. 

hand -tight  (gh  silent),  a.  [English  hand,  and 
tight.] 

Naut.:  As  tight  as  maybe  made  with  the  hand; 
moderately  or  fairly  tight. 

hand  -vise,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  vise.']  A  small 
Tise  for  holding  an  article  while  it  is  being  filed, 
shaped,  bored,  or  otherwise  treated.  A  common 
form  is  a  vise  with  a  tang,  in  some  cases  driven  into 
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a  handle.  The  jaws  are  moved  by  a  thumb-screw. 
It  is  also  known  as  a  tail-vise.  When  of  peculiar 
forms,  these  implements  have  names  indicative  of 
their  shape ;  as,  dog-nose,  pig-nose,  hand-vise,  cross- 
chap  vise. 

hand  work,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  work.'}  Work 
done  by  the  hands  ;  handiwork. 

hand  -w5rk,  r.  t.  ['Ens.  hand,  and  work.]  To 
work,  make,  mold,  or  fashion  with  the  hands. 

"hand  -write,  v.  t.&  i.  [Bug,  hand,  and  n-riti:] 
.  A.  Trans. :  To  write  out  with  the  hand;  to  express 
in  writing  or  manuscript. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  write ;  to  perform  the  act  of  writ- 
ingwitha  pen.  (Helps.) 

hand  -writ-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  hand,  and  writing.] 

1.  The  form,  style,  or  cast  of  writing  peculiar  to 
each  person  or  hand  ;  chirography. 

2.  That  which  is  written  by  hand  ;  a  manuscript. 
"  Yourown  handwriting  would  tell  yon  what  I  think." 

Shakes^.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 
"•  The  handwriting  on  the  vail:  An  omen  of  dis- 
aster.   It  was  at  the  feast  of  Belshazzar  (Daniel  v. 
o)  that  the  mysterious  writing  on  the  wall  took 
place. 

hand  -f,  "hand  -le,  *hende,  <i.  [A.  S.  gehende= 
near,  from  ftand=hand ;  Goth.,  Dan.  &  Sw.  handig.] 
1.  Near,  close,  or  ready  to  the  hand. 
"  Nade  his  helf  hende  ben." 

William  of  Palerne,  2,513. 
*2.  Executed  or  performed  by  the  hand. 
"He  was  wont  with  hys  handle  labor,  to  fynde  bothe 
hymselfe  and  also  al  his  poore  housholde."—  Udall:  Mark 

3.  Dexterous :  skillful ;  skilled  in  using  the  hands 
or  in  handiwork. 

4.  Convenient, 
handy-billy,  s. 

Naut.:  A  small  jigger  purchase  used  particularly 
in  tops  or  the  holds,  for  assisting  in  hoisting  when 
weak-handed. 

handy-dandy,  s.  A  children's  game,  in  which 
one  child  has  to  guess  in  which  hand  of  the  other 
some  small  article  is  held,  the  holder  reciting  a 
rhyme,  of  which  there  are  many  variants ;  in  all,  how- 
ever, the  expression  handy-dandy  occurs ;  sleight  of 
hand. 

IF  Shakespeare  alludes  to  this  game  when  he  makes 
handy-dandy=au  ironical  expression  of  doubt. 

"Change  places;  and,  handy^landy,  which  is  the  justice, 
which  is  the  thief""—  Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

•hand -f-blOW,  s.  [English  handy,  and  blow.]  A 
blow  or  stroke  with  the  hand;  hence,  close  quarters. 

"If  ever  they  came  to  handyblows." — Knolles:  Hist,  of 
the  lurks. 

•hand'-f-grlpe,  «.  [En*,  handy,  and  gripe.]  A 
crip  or  grasp  with  the  hand ;  close  quarters  or  fight- 
ing. 

•hand -jf-str6ke,  ».  [Eng.  handy,  and  stroke.]  A 
stroke  or  blow  with  the  nand. 

"hand  -j?-w5rk,  s.    [HANDIWORK.] 
Han  -e-fites.,  s.pl.  [Named  after Abn  Hanifa.in 
the  eighth  century.] 
Religions:  A  Mohammedan  sect,  a  branch  of  the 

Suunites. 

hang,  *hang-en,  'hang-i-en,  *hong-i-en  (pa.t. 

*heng,  *hmg,  *hong,  hung,  hanged;  pa. par.  *hangen, 
*hongen,  hanged,  hung),  v.  t.  &  i.  [In  Mod.  Eng. 
two  verbs  have  been  mixed  together.  The  original 
verb  is  intrans.,  with  the  pa.  t.  hung,  pa.  par.  hung, 
whence  the  derived  trans,  verb  with  pa.  t.  and  pa. 
par.  hanged;  A.  S.  hangian,  hongian=to  hang  up, 
to  suspend;  cosn.  with  Icel.  hengja ;  Ger.  hdngen; 
Vat.  hangen;  Dan.  haenge;  Ser.  hanga;  A.  S.  hon 
(contracted  from  hahan  or  hanhan)=to  hang,  to  be 
suspended;  pa.  t.  hong,  pa. par.  hangen;  cogn.with 
Iccl.  hanga;  Goth,  hahan;  Ger.  hangen;  pa.  t. 
hieng,  hing,  pa.  par.  gehangen.  (Skeat.)] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  suspend ;  to  fasten  so  as  to  depend  or  be  sus- 
pended from  some  elevated  point.    (In  this  sense 
the  pa.  t.  now  used  is  hung.) 

"  Over  my  altars  hath  he  hnng  his  lance." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  103. 

2.  To  put  to  death  by  suspending  by  the  neck  (in 
this  sense  the  pa.  t.  is  properly  hanged,  but  hung  is 
also  vulgarly  used.) 

"Several  of  these  he  hanged  as  soon  as  he  reached  Taun- 
ton." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng  ,  ch.  v. 

3.  To  place  so  as  to  remain  without  any  solid  sup- 
port. 

"  [Thou]  hung'st  the  solid  earth  in  fleeting  air." 

Sandys:  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms. 

4.  To  fix  so  as  to  be  movable  upon  the  points  of 
suspension  ;  to  fasten  so  as  to  allow  of  free  motion 
upon  a  fixed  point  or  points ;  said  of  a  gate,  door, 
&c. 


hang 

5.  To  furnish,  cover,  or  decorate  with  anything 
suspended  ;  as  pictures,  drapery,  &c. 

"Sir  Roger  .  .  .  has  hung  several  parts  of  hishouse 
with  the  trophies  of  his  former  labors."  —  Addison  >/"  c- 
tator,  No.  115. 

I!.  To  bo  suspended  over. 

"Heads  and  their  mangled  members  hung  the  door." 
Dryilen:   Virgil's  jEuei'l,  viii.  261. 

7.  To  droop  ;  to  decline  ;   to   cause  or  allow   to 
assume  a  drooping  attitude  or  position. 

"  He  blushes,  hangs  his  head,  is  shy  and  strange." 
Ctiwper:  Tirocinium,  568. 

8.  To  attach  ;  to  cause  to  adhere  ;  to  fasten.    (Lit. 


(ion 


"  The  gates  and  the  chambers  they  renewed,  and  hanged 
oors  upon  them."— 1  Maccabees  iv.  67. 


"God,  when  he  gave  me  strength,  to  show  withal 
How  slight  the  gift  was,  hung  it  in  my  hair.  ' 

Hilton:  Samson  Agonistes,  59. 
B  .  Intransitive  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  be  suspended  ;  to  depend  from  some  point 
above,  with  free  motion  from  the  points  of  suspen- 
sion. 

"Where  hangs  a  piece  of  skilful  painting." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  ufLttcrece,  1,366. 

2.  To  depend,  to  fall  loosely  ;  to  dangle. 

"My  skin  hangs  about  me  like  a  loose  gown."  —  Shakesp.: 
HenruIV.,Pt.I.,iii.S. 

3.  To  be  supported  by  or  upon  something  raised 
above  the  ground. 

"  Whatever  is  placed  on  the  head  may  be  said  to  hang: 
as  we  call  hanging  gardens  such  as  are  planted  on  the  top 
of  the  house."  —  Addison. 

4.  To  cling  to  ;  to  rest  upon  by  embracing. 

"She  hnng  about  my  neck,  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  be  executed  by  suspension  by  the  neck. 

"Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

6.  To  decline,  to  tend  downward  ;  to  droop,  to  bend 
forward. 

"  His  braided  hanging  mane." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  271. 

7.  To  incline,  to  have  a  steep  inclination  or  decliv- 
ity. 

"  Sussex  marl  shews  itself  on  the  middle  of  the  sides  of 
hanging  grounds."—  Mortimer. 

8.  To  be  overhanging. 

"A  fearful  hanging  rock." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

9.  To  hang  a  jury:    [See  JURY.] 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  be  fixed  or   suspended  with  attention;  to 
dwell. 

"Thou  soon  shalt  see 
The  lovely  Flora  of  Glengyle    .    .    . 
Hang  on  thy  notes."  Scott:  Glenflntas. 

2.  To  depend,  as  on  a  basis,  ground,  or  origin. 
"Thereby    hangs    a    tale."  —  Shakesp.:  Merry    Wires  of 

Windsor,  i.  4. 

3.  To  be  in  suspense  or  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 
(Of  persons  and  things.) 

"  Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doabt."  —  Dent,  xxviii.  66. 

4.  To  be  delayed  or  kept  back. 

"A  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high, 
Which  hung  not."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  19L 

IT  1.  To  hang  about: 
(1  )  Lit.  :  To  loiter,  to  loaf,  to  lounge. 
(2)  Fig.  :  To  hover  about,  to  be  attached  to. 
"Sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  S. 

2.  To  hang  back  :  To  go  forward  or  act  reluctantly  ; 
to  recede. 

3.  To  hang  down:  To  decline,  to  droop  ;  to  cause 
to  bend  forward  ;  as,  to  hang  down  the  head. 

4.  To  hang  fire  : 

(1)  Lit.:  To  be  slow  in  communicating  fire  to  the 
charge  through  the  vent  of  a  gun,  thereby  causing 
delay  in  the  discharge  of  the  piece. 

'2)  Figuratively  : 
n)  To  hesitate,  to  waver,  to  be  slow. 

,  To  be  wanting  in  life  or  spirit  ;  as,  a  play 
hangs  fire. 

5.  To  hang  in  chains  :  To  suspend  the  body  of  a 
malefactor,  who  has  been  executed  by  hanging,  in 
an  iron  framework  or  cage.    The  earliest  instance 
of  hanging  in  chains  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  1381, 
and  the  practice  continued  till  1833  or  1834.     (Eng.) 

6.  To  hang  on  or  upon: 
(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  To  adhere  to,  to  be  attached  to,  to  depend  on. 
"  Syllogisms  hang  not  OH  my  tongue." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  93. 

(6)  To  be  a  weight  or  drag  on  ;  to  bo  tedious  or 
importunate. 

"Life  hangs  upon  me  and  becomes  a  burden." 

Addison:  Cato,  iii.  1. 
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(c)  To  rest,  to  reside,  to  dwell. 

"The  blame  may  hang  upon  your  hardness." 

Shakesp.:  (,'oriolnnus,  v.  3. 

(d)  To  be  importunate ;  to  adhere  obstinately. 
*(e)  To  be  dependent  on. 

"  Oh,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors  !" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  hold  fast  without  belaying ;  to  pull 
forcibly. 

7.  To  hang  out : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  suspend  or  display  in  open  view ; 
to  suspend  in  the  open  air. 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  live,  to  reside.    ( Colloquial. ) 

"I  say,  old  boy,  where  do  you  hang  outf" — Dickens: 
Pickwick,  ch.  XIX. 

8.  To  hang  over :  To  project  at  the  top ;  to  be  over- 
hanging or  impending.    (Lit,  &  fiy.) 

9.  To  hang  together : 

(1)  To  hold  together ;  to  be  closely  united. 

"In  the  common  cause  we  are  all  of  apiece;  we  hang 
together." — Dryden. 

(2)  To  be  consistent,  to  be  in  keeping. 

"  Mark  how  well  the  sequel  hangs  together." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  111.  6. 

10.  To  hang  to :  To  cling  closely  to. 

11.  To  hang  up: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  hang  or  suspend  on  high. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  leave  undecided,  to  postpone ;  as,  to 
hang  up  a  question. 

hang,  s.    [HANG.V.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  slope,  a  declivity.;  the  slope  or  gradient  of 
a  road. 

(2)  The  mode  in  which  one  part  or  one  thing  is 
connected  with  another;  as,  the  hang  of  a  scythe. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  general  tendency,  drift,  or  bent ;  as,  of  a 
discourse. 

(2)  To  get  the  hang  of:  To  acquire  the  knack  of 
doing  anything ;  to  familiarize. 

II.  Shipbuild.:  The  concave  curvature  on  the 
downward  edge  of  a  plank  or  strake  when  bent  to 
the  frames  of  a  ship.  A  curve  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion is  called  a  sny  (q.  v.) . 

hang-dog,  s.&a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  low,  mean,  base  fellow,  fit  only  to 
be  the  hangman  of  curs. 

"Heaven  has  inspired  me  with  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable inventions  to  be  revenged  on  my  hang-dog." — 
Fielding:  Mock  Doctor,  i.  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Low,  degraded,  sullen ;  as,  a  hang- 
dog look. 

hang-nest, «.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ornith. :  (pi.)  Birds  which  construct  pendulous 
nests.  Specifically,  the  name  given  by  Swainson 
to  the  Icterinee.  a  subfamily  of  Sturnidse  (Star- 
lings.) They  occur  in  South  America,  and  form 
long,  purse-shaped  nests,  suspended  from  the  slen- 
der branches  of  lofty  trees.  These  are  often  in 
numbers  together.  Genera:  Cassicus,  Icterus,  &c. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  a  pendulous  nest. 
Hang-nest  titmice: 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Egithalus  of  Vigors,  one  of 
the  Parianse. 

1.  Gen.:  Any  bird  building  a  pendulous  nest. 

2.  Spec. :  The  Baltimore  Oriole,  called  also  the 
Hanging-nest. 

hang-net,  8.    (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"Hang-nets  are  larger  in  the  mesh  than  any  other 
nest,  and  are  stretched  upright  between  stakes  of  about 
ten  feet  long,  placed  at  regular  distances  of  about  eight 
feet."—  Agr.  Sun.  Dumfr.,  p.  605. 

*hang'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  hang;  -able.]  Liable  to 
be  hanged. 

"Bohemians  or  Egyptians  are  hangable  as  felons." — 
Sfisson:  Travels  in  England,  p.  122. 

hang  -bird,  s.    [Eng.  hang,  and  bird.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  to  the  Baltimore  Oriole 
(Yphantes  Baltimore),  from  the  pendent  nest 
which  it  constructs.  [HANG-NEST,  HANGING-BIED.] 

*hang  -by,  s.  [Eng.  hang ;  -by.]  A  hanger-on,  a 
dependent,  a  follower:  used  in  contempt. 

"Enter  none  but  the  ladies,  and  their  hangbies:  wel- 
come, beauties,  and  your  kind  shadowes." — Ben  Jonson: 
Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3. 

hang'-er,  s.    [Eng.  hang;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  hangs  or  causes  to  be  hanged. 

2.  That  by  which  anything  is  suspended,  or  by 
which  it  hangs ;  as  the  girdle  or  sword-belt  in  which 
the  sword  was  suspended. 

"The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,?.  2. 
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3.  A  means  of  suspending  an  object,  as  of  spout- 
ing at  the  eaves  of  a  house,  a  cage,  a  basket ;  an 
overhanging  bracket.    [POT-HOOKS.] 

4.  A  seaman's  cutlass  ;  a  short  curved  sword. 
"He  drew  his  hanger,  and  wheeled   about,  and   by  a 

lucky  stroke  severed  Jowler's  head  from   his   body." — 
Smollett:  Roderick  Handout,  ch.  iii. 

5.  A  hanging  or  sloping  wood  or  grove;  chiefly  in 
compounds,  as,  Westenftanner,  TMc-nlianger.  &c. 

•6.  The  handle  of  a  bell.    (H.  Brooke:   Fool  of 
Quality,  ii.  225.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Much.:    A  means  for  supporting  shafting  of 
machinery ;  the  part  which  suspends  the  journal- 
box  in  which  shafting,  &c.,  runs. 

2.  Vehicles :  A  pedestal  or  frame  dependent  from 
the  car  or  truck  body,  and  in  which  the  axle-box 
moves  up  and  down  as  the  springs  contract  and 
expand. 

3.  Weaving :  The  lower  part  of  the  heddle,  or  the 
lower  heddle  of  the  harness  of  a  fancy  loom. 

hanger-on,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  hangs  on  or  sticks  to  a 
person,  place,  &c. :  one  who  thrusts  his  company 
upon  others  more  than  is  desired ;  a  dependant ;  a 
parasite. 

"Horse-boyes  and  other  servants,  hangers-on,  Ac." — 
Usher:  Annals. 

2.  Mining:  A  person  employed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  in  fixing  the  skip  or  bucket  to  the  chain. 

hang  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HANG,  «.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Suspended;  depending  from  a  higher  point  or 
object. 

2.  Steep,  inclined. 

"Say  what  man 
He  is  who  cultivates  yon  hanging  field." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

*3.  Foreboding  death  by  the  halter. 
"Surely,  sir,  a  good  favor  you  have;  but  that  you  have 
a  hanging  loo£." — Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

4.  Requiring,  calling  for,  or  deserving  death  by 
the  halter;  as,  That  is  a  hanging  matter.    (Collo- 
quial.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  suspending  anything  from  a  higher 
point  or  object ;  the  state  of  being  so  suspended. 

2.  The  act  of  executing  by  the  halter ;  the  state  of 
being  so  executed. 

"A  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  marriage." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Xtght,  i.  6. 

3.  (Pi.)  That  which  is  hungup  to  cover  or  drape 
a  room,  as  paper,  tapestry,  &c.,  hung  round  the 
walls. 

"  So,  in  some  well-wrought  hangings,  you  may  see, 
How  Hector  leads."  Waller:  To  a  Friend. 

*t.  Anything  which  hangs  from  another  body,  as 
fruit  from  a  tree. 

"A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves." 
Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Physiol.:  In  cases  of   hanging,  death  seldom 
results  from  pure  asphyxia,  but  is  usually  in  some 
degree  owing  to  apoplexy  and  injury  to  the  spinal 
cord.     In  attempted   suicide,    bleeding  from  the 
jugular  vein  and  artificial  respiration  may  be  tried 
for  resuscitation.  In  difficulty  of  inducing  artificial 
respiration,  laryngotomy  and  tracheotomy  should 
be  performed,  and  the  lungs  inflated  through  the 
opening  in  the  neck.  In  judicial  hanging,  the  noose 
ought  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  produce  immediate 
dislocation  of  the  spinal  column,  death  in  that  case 
being  instantaneous. 

2.  Law :  Hanging  is   the  prescribed    penalty  of 
willful  murder.     In  New  York  state  electrocution 
(q.  v.)  is  substituted  for  death   by  hanging.    In 
Rhode  Island,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  infliction 
of  the  death  penalty  is  forbidden  by  law.  Hanging, 
drawing,  and  quartering  were  once  the  punishment 
of  treason  in  England. 

hanging-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Baltimore  Oriole.    [HANG-NEST.] 

hanging-bracket,  s.    The  same  as  HAN-GEE,!.  3. 

hanging-bridge,  s. 

Steam-enq. :  A  hollow,  vertical  partition  depend- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  a  boiler,  and  serving  to 
deflect  the  flame.  The  hollow  forms  a  part  of  the 
water-space  of  the  boiler.  The  usual  water-bridge 
rises  from  the  furnace  floor  at  the  rear  of  the  grate 
space. 

hanging-buttress,  s. 

Arch.:  A  buttress  supported  on  a  corbel. 
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hanging-  compass,  s. 

Naut. :  A  suspended  overhead  compass  in  a  cabin, 
viewed  from  below ;  known  as  a  tell-tale. 

hanging-down,  a. 

Hot.:  Having  a  downward  direction,  caused  by 
its  own  weight. 

hanging-garden,  s.  A  garden  rising  in  terraces 
one  above  the  other. 

hanging-guard,  s. 

Fencing:  A  position  of  defense  with  the  broad- 
sword. 

"hanging-holder,  s.  One  whose  duty  it  was  to 
raise  or  hold  up  hangings  of  rooms ;  an  usher. 

hanging-knee,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  knee  fayed  vertically  to  the  side, 
under  the  deck-beam  knees  or  lodging  knees,  which 
are  horizontal.  A  hanging  standard  knee  is  one 
directly  beneath  the  beam,  and  fayed  to  it  and  to 
the  side. 

hanging-machine,  s.    [HOOK-FRAME.] 

hanging-post,  s. 

Carp. :  The  post  to  which  a  door  or  gate  is  hinged. 
The  other  is  the  shutting-post. 

hanging-side,  s. 

Mining :  The  overhanging  side  of  an  inclined  or 
hading  vein. 

"hanging-sleeve,  s. 

1.  A  strip  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  gown,  hanging 
down  the  back  from  the  shoulder. 

2.  A  loose  sleeve, 
hanging- stile,  s. 

Joinery :  That  stile  of  a  door  to  which  the  hinges 
are  attached. 

hanging-tie,  s. 

Arch. :  A  tie  which  is  supported  by  strap  and 
collar,  dependent  from  the  rafters  above. 

hanging-tool,  s. 

Iron-turning :  A  crooked  tool,  which  partially  em- 
braces the  rest,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  displaced. 
The  cutter  is  formed  with  hollow  faces  to  facilitate 
grinding.  It  is  used  for  smoothing  the  surfaces  of 
iron  ordnance,  rollers,  and  similar  objects. 

hanging-valve,  s.    A  clack-valve  (q.  v.). 

hang   man,  s,    [Eng.  hang,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  hangs  or  executes  another  by  hang- 
ing; a  public  executioner. 

*2.  A  term  of  reproach ;  a  low,  disreputable  char- 
acter. 

"As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands." 
Shaketp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

*3.  A  jocular  term  of  familiarity. 

"  He  had  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bowstring,  and  the 
little  hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him." — Shakesp.:  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  iii.  2. 

hang -man-ship,  s.  [English  hangman;  -ship.} 
The  office  or  character  of  a  hangman. 

hang  nail,  s.  [A.  S.  angncegl=an  agnail  or  ang- 
nail,  a  whitlow:  ange  —  vexed,  sore,  and  nceqel=a 
nail.]  A  small  piece  of  skin  hanging  from  the  root 
of  a  finger-nail.  [AGNAIL.] 

*hang  -Wlte,  s.  [A.  S.  hangian=to  hang,  wite= 
a  fine.] 

Old  Eng.  Law:  A  floe  or  penalty  on  payment  of 
which  a  person  was  made  quit  of  a  felon  or  thief 
hanged  without  trial  or  judgment,  or  escaped  from, 
custody. 

*hang'-w5r-thjf,  o.  [Eng.  hang,  and  worthy.\ 
Deserving  of  being  hanged. 

"Their  hangworthy  necks." — Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  426. 

hank,  s.  [Icel.  ftanfci=a  hasp  or  clasp  of  a  chest; 
hdnk,  hanqr=n  hank,  a  coil ;  ftana=acoilof  a  snake ; 
Dan.  ftonfc=the  handle  or  ear  of  a  vessel :  Sw.  hank 
=a  string,  a  band ;  Ger.  henkel=a  handle,  ring,  or 
hook.  Connected  with  the  verb  hang  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  skein  of  thread. 

"In  the  bleaching  of  your  yarn,  you  must  first  open 
each  hank,  and  lay  it  in  your  bucking  keeve  or  tub.  — 
Maxwell:  Sel.  Trans.,  p.  344. 

*2.  A  tie,  a  hold,  a  check,  a  restraint. 

"The  hank  that  some  gallants  have  on  their  trusting 
merchants." — Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  A  withy  or  rope  for  fastening  a  gate. 

4.  "Hank    is  frequently  used  in  this  country  for 
the  name  "  Henry. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  One  of  the  hoops  or  rings  of  ash  or  iron 
to  which  the  weather-leech  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  is 
bent,  and  by  which  it  slides  on  the  mast  or  stay,  in 
hoisting  by  the  halyards  or  lowering  by  the  down- 
haul.    Sometimes  the  head  of  a  spanker  or  try-sail 
is  bent  to  hanks  which  slip  on  the  gaff. 

2.  Yarn:  Two  or  more  skeins  of  yarn,  silk,  wool, 
or  cotton,  tied  together. 

**f  Hank  for  hank :  On  equal  terms. 
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tank,  v.  t.    [HASH,  s.] 

1.  To  form  into  hanks. 

2.  To  compass  tightly  by  moans  of  a  rope  or  cord ; 
to  draworfasten  tightly. 

hai  -ker,  r.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  hang  (q.v.); 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  ;/•  «.;./.  ,!  =  to  hanker  after,  from 
Dut.  hanyen—tv  hang;  Dufc.  Aanfeeret»«to  hanker.] 

1.  To  desire  greatly  and  importunately;  to  long 
for  with  great  desire  and  eagerness;  to  have  an 
incessant  wish  for  anything.  ( Followed  by  after.) 

".^ro  these  barbariansof  man-eating  constitutions,  that 
they  so  hanker  after  this  inhumane  diet?" — Bentley:  Ser- 
mons, i. 

*2.  To  linger  with  expectation. 

"  It  cannot  but  be  very  dangerous  for  you  to  hanker 
hereabout*."— Stokes.  (1659.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  hanker  after  and 
to  desire,  see  DESIRE. 
han  -ker-Ing,  *han  Tkring,  pr.  par.,  a.  &,  i. 

[HANKER.] 

*A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  An  importunate  or  vehement  wish 
for  or  longing  after  anything;  an  incessant  desire 
or  appetite. 

"Having  some  hankering  toward  Atheism." — Cudworth: 
Intellectual  System,  p.  703. 

han'-ker-Ing-ljf,  a<tf.  [Eng.  hankering;  -ly.] 
In  a  hankering  manner;  longingly;  with  great  or 
Tenement  desire  or  longing. 

han'-kej1,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etym.,  occurring 
•only  in  the  following  compound.] 

hankey-pankey,  s.    Jugglery,  trickery. 

*han  -kle,  r.  t.  [A  dimin.  or  frequent.,  from 
itahi;  (q.  v.).]  To  twist,  to  entangle. 

Jian  -lln,  s.  [Chinese.]  The  Imperial  College 
of  China,  from  which  the  Emperor's  ministers  are 
^generally  chosen. 

Han-6-ver -I-an,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Hanover;  •Ian.'} 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hanover. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Hanover. 
Han -sard  (1),  s.    [HANSE.]    A  merchant  of  one 

of  the  Hause  towns. 

han'-sard  (2),s.  [Seedef.]  A  name  given  to  the 
official  printed  reports  of  the  British  parliament 
records  and  debates,  from  their  being  printed  by 
the  Messrs.  Hansard. 

hanse,  «.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  hanse=a  company,  society, 
or  corporation  of  merchants,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  hansa; 
Ger.  hanse=an  association  or  league.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  league ;  a  confederacy. 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  HANSEATIC  (q.  v.). 
Hanse-towns,  s. 

Hist.:  The  towns  which  confederated  together  to 
torm  the  Hauseatic  league ;  also  the  league  itself. 
[HANSEATIC-LEAGUE.] 

Han-se-at  -Ic,  a.  [HAXSE.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Hanse-towns,  or  their  confederacy. 

Hanseatic-league,  s. 

Hist. :  A  celebrated  confederacy  formed  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  between  certain  commercial  towns, 
with  the  view  at  once  of  restraining  the  rapacity 
of  kings  and  nobles,  and  clearing  the  Elbe,  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  and  other  places  from  the  pirates  and 
robbers  by  which  they  were  then  infested.  It  be- 
gan on  a  small  scale  in  1239,  when  Hamburg  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Ditmarsch  and  the  district  of 
Hadeln,  Lubei'k  in  1241  being  added  to  the  League. 
Brunswick  came  into  it  in  1247,  other  towns  follow- 
ing at  irregular  intervals.  The  confederated  towns 
or  cities  were  arranged  in  four  divisions,  the  chief 
places  in  each  being  Lubeck,  Cologne,  Brunzwig, 
and  Danzig.  Becoming  powerful,  the  League  con- 
cluded treaties  with  monarchs,  raised  troops,  and 
made  war,  as  if  it  had  been  an  independent  polit- 
ical power.  At  the  time  when  the  League  flourished 
most,  it  consisted  of  eighty-five  confederated  towns. 
In  1236  it  established  a  factory  in  London,  called 
the  Steelyard.  It  had  other  factories  over  Europe, 
the  chief  being  at  Bruges,  Novgorod,  and  Bergen. 
It  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  commerce,  and  when 
in  1631  it  in  large  measure  fell  to  pieces,  it  left  be- 
hind various  free  republics  which  continued  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 

han'-sel,  s.    [HANDSEL.] 

ban  -Bel,  v.  t.    [  HANDSEL,  v.] 

hansellnes. «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Loose  breeches 
worn  during  the  fifteenth  century. 

han  -s&m,  «.  P6ee  def.]  A  kind  of  cab,  named 
after  the  inventor,  in  which  the  driver's  seat  is  be- 
hind the  body  of  the  vehicle,  the  reins  passing  over 
the  hooded  top. 

hansom-cab,  s.    A  hansom. 

hant,  pres.  of  v.  [See  def.]  A  vulgar  contraction 
for  has  not  or  have  not. 
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han -tie,  s.  [Dan.  nntnl ;  Got.  amahl  =  &  num- 
ber; a  multitucie.]  A  considerable  number;  a  great 
many;  a  great  deal. 

Han  -u-man,  s.    [HUSOOMAX.] 

hap  (1),  r.  I.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  wrap;  to 
cover ;  to  screen  from  cold,  <fcc. 

"He  should  not  be  the  better  hapt  or  covered  from 
cold." — More:  Vtopia  (ed.  Robinson),  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

hap-warm,  rf.   Covering  so  as  to  produce  heat. 
hap  (2),t-.  t.  &i.    [HAp(2),s.]    [HAPPEN.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  befall ;  to  happen  to ;  to  chance. 

B.  hitransitiri' : 

1.  To  happen ;  to  chance ;  to  come  by  chance. 

"  How  haps  it  I  seek  not  to  advance?  " 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  iii. 

2.  To  happen ;  to  meet  with  a  chance. 

"If  thou  issueless  shalt  /tap to  die." 

Shakesp.:  SonnetQ. 

hap  (l),s.  [HAP  (1),  v.]  A  wrapper;  a  cloak;  a 
covering. 

hap  (2).  *happ,  "nappe,  s.  [Icel.  happ=hap, 
chance ;  Wei.  hap.] 

1.  That  which  fortunes  or  chances  to  any  one ; 
that   which    comes     suddenly    or    unexpectedly; 
chance ;  fortune ;  accident. 

"And  there  by  lucky  hap  had  been  preserved." 

Wurdswurth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

2.  Casual  events ;  vicissitudes ;  fortunes ;  chances. 

"Her  life  had  full  of  haps  and  hazards  been." 

Fairfax. 

hap-hazard,  s.    Chance;  accident;  fortune. 

"  We  take  our  principles  at  hap-hazard  upon  trust." — 
Locke. 

hap(3),s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  perhaps  allied  to 
HEAP  (q.  v.).]  An  instrument  for  scraping  up  sea 
ooze  to  make  salt  with. 

"An  implement  named  a  hap,  a  kind  of  sledge  drag, 
furnished  with  a  sharp  edge  at  that  part  which  touches 
the  ground. "—Agr.  Surv.  Dunifr.,  p.  627. 

hap  -a-le,  s.    [Gr.  hapalos=sott,  tender.] 

Zodl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  fam^y  Hapalidee. 
Hapale  penicillatais  the  Marmoset  (q.  v.). 

ha-pal'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hapal(e) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -/dre.] 

Zoology:  Marmosets.  A  family  of  Platyrrhine 
Monkeys.  The  teeth  are  as  in  the  Simiadee.  Their 
molar  teeth  have  acutepointsfitting  the  animal  for 
feeding  on  insects.  The  head  is  rounded,  the  ears 
generally  tufted,  the  hind  feet  with  an  opposable 
thumb,  tho  other  fingers  with  sharp  claws.  [MAE- 

KOSET.] 

ha'   pen-ny,  «.    A  half-penny ;  one  cent.   (Eng.) 
hap  -less,  *hap-les,  *hap-lesae,  a.   [Eng.  hap; 
•less.]    Unhappy,  unlucky,  unfortunate,  luckless. 
"  Emblems  true  of  hapless  lovers  dying." 

Keats:  Epistle  to  <r.  F.  Matheur. 

hap'-less-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  hapless;  -ly.]  In  a 
hapless,  unlucky,  or  unfortunate  manner. 

hap'-llte,  ap -lite,  8.  [Gr.  haplous,  contraction 
of  fcap(oo8=simple,  and  Jifhos=stone.] 

Petrol. :  A  crystalline-granular  admixture  of  feld- 
spar and  quartz.  Called  also  Semigranite  andGran- 
itell.  Graphic  Granite,  called  also  Pegmatite,  is  a 
variety.  (Ridley.) 

hap-16-,  pref.  [Greek  haplos,  fca/>/oos=simple. 
plain,  single.] 

nap-Icy  -er-us,  s  [Pref.  haplo-,  and  Gr.  keras= 
a  horn.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Antilppidip  (Antelopes),  akin  to 
Rupicapra,  which  contains  the  Chamois.  Haploc- 
erue  laniger  is  called  in  this  country  the  Rocky- 
mountain  Sheep.  In  structure  it  makes  a  certain 
approach  to  the  sheep,  bat  is  not  a  genuine  Ovis. 

hap-16-crln  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  haplo- 
crin(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

PUlceont.:  A  small  family  of  Crinoids.  Range, 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Devonian. 

hap-l6  crl  -nus, «..  [Pref.  haplo-,  and  Gr.  krinon 

Palaeont.:  The  typical  genus  of  Haplocrinidw 
(q.  v.).  It  is  of  Devonian  age. 

hap-16  Isen'-I-dse,  hap-16-lten -e-se,  «.  pi. 
[Pref.  haplo-,  and  Gr.  lainos^of  stone,  stony,  from 
laas=a  stone.] 

Hot.:  A  family  or  tribe  of  frondose  Jungerman- 
niacose,  sub-order  Jnngermanneae.  They  have  a 
one-leaved  involucre,  without  any  true  perianth,  a 
spherical  capsule,  and  a  frond  dichotomously 
ribbed.  They  are  delicate  and  beautiful. 

hap-16-phleb  -I-um,  «.  [Pref.  haplo-,  and  Gr. 
phlebion,  dimin.  of  phleps  (genit.  phlebos)=a  vein.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  supposed  to  belong  fb  the 
Ephemeridse.  Principal  Dawson  has  described  a 
species  Haplophlebium  barnesii,  seven  inches  in 
the  expansion  of  the  wing.  It  is  from  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks  of  Canada.  (Nicholson.) 


happy 


;  to  befall;  to 


hap-16-ph?!  liim,  s.  [Pref.  haplo,  and  Greek 
ph?/tf/'>it— a  leaf.] 

Sot.:  Agenusof  Rutacpfe,  tribe Rnte:i>.  Kupytian 
women  bruise  the  leaver  of  H<inloi>liiilli< u>  ruoinm- 
lutum  in  water  and  wash  their  hair  with  it  to  make 
it  grow. 

hap  -If,  *happe-ly,  adi:    [Eng.  hap;  -ly.\ 

1.  By  hap,  chance,  accident,  or  fortune. 

"  Haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam." 

Millun:  1'.  I..,  i.  203. 

2.  Perhaps,  peradventure ;  it  may  be. 

"Thou  wilt  happely  say:  the  subiectes  euer  chose  the 
ruler." — Tyndal:  Works. 

3.  Fortunately ;  by  good  hap  or  luck. 

"  If  haply  won  perhaps  a  hapless  gain.1' 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  I'i'rvna,  L  1. 

hap  -pen,  *hap-pene,  *hap-pen-en,  *hapiie, 
v.i.  JAn  extension  of  HAP  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  fall  out;  to  hap;  to  chance;  1 
come  to  pass. 

"  Any  particular  fact  that  happened  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago." — rorteus,  vol.  i.,  lect.  2. 

2.  To  light,  fall,  or  come  upon  by  chance. 

(1)  To  happen  on:  To  meet  with  unexpectedly. 

(2)  To  happen  in :  To  call  on  anybody  casually. 
(Colloq.) 

TT  Happen  respects  all  events  without  including 
any  collateral  idea ;  chance  comprehends,  likewi.-e, 
the  idea  of  the  cause  and  order  of  events :  whatever 
comes  to  pass  happens,  whether  regularly  in  the 
course  of  things,  or  particularly,  and  out  of  tho 
order:  whatever  chances  happens  altogether  with- 
out concert,  intention,  and  often  without  relation 
to  any  other  thing.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

hap  -pen,  hap'-pens,  adv.  &  «.   [HAPPEN,  v.} 

A.  As  adv.:  Haply,  perhaps,  peradventure. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  path  trodden  by  cattle.    (Scotch.) 

*hap'-pl-fy,  v.  r.  [Eng.  happy;  -fy.]  To  make 
happy. 

"  One  short  mishap  for  ever  happifles." 

Sylvester.-  Henry  the  (treat,  642. 

hap  -pl-ljf,  *hap-pi-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  happy;  -ly.] 
*1.  By  chance,  perhaps,  peradventure,  haply. 
"  Happily  we  might  be  interrupted." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

2.  By  good  fortune  ;  by  good  luck ;  luckily,  fort- 
unately. 

"Happily  the  principles  of  human  nature  afford  abun- 
dant security  that  such  theories  will  never  be  more  than 
theories." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  In  a  happy  manner,  state,  or  condition ;  in  a 
state  of  happiness. 

"Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  live  without  caring,  at  least 
to  live  happily." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  1. 

4.  With  address,  skill,  or  dexterity;  gracefully. 

hap  -pi-ness,  *hap-pl-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  happy; 
•ness.] 

1.  Good  luck,  good  fortune. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  happy ;  felicity ; 
a  state  in  which  all  desires  are  satisfied ;  the  pleas- 
urable sensations  arising  from  the  gratification  of 
all  desires,  and  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  without 
pain. 

"Any  condition  may  be  denominated  happy  in  which 
the  amount  or  aggregate  of  pleasure  exceeds  that  of  pain: 
and  the  degree  of  happiness  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
this  excess," — Paley:  Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  i. ,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Fortuitous  elegance,  unstudied  grace. 

^T  Happiness  admits  of  degrees,  since  every  indi- 
vidual is  placed  in  different  circumstances,  either 
of  body  or  mind,  which  fit  him  to  be  more  or  loss 
happy.  Felicity  is  not  regarded  in  the  same  light ; 
it  is  that  which  is  positive  and  independent  of  all 
circumstances :  domestic  felicity  and  conjugal  felic* 
ity  are  regarded  as  moral  enjoyments,  abstracted 
from  everything  which  can  serve  as  an  alloy. 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.} 

hap'-pf ,  *hap-pie,  »hap-pye,  s.   [Eng.  hap= 
chance,  luck ;  -y.] 
*1.  Lucky,  fortunate. 

2.  Prosperous,  successful ;  in  prosperous  or  fort- 
unate circumstances. 

3.  In  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  or  felicity ;  en- 
joying peace,  comfort,  and  tranquillity;  contented. 

4.  Living  in  happiness  or  concord;  as,  a  happy 
family. 

5.  Indicative  of  or  characterized  by  happiness, 
pleasure,  joy,  or  enjoyment ;  as,  happy  cries. 

6.  Producing  happiness,  felicity,  or  comfort;  sup- 
plying pleasure,  comfort,  and  happiness. 

"A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far." 

Xiltoni  P.  L.,  xii.  587. 

7.  Well  suited  for  any  purpose  or  occasion ;  apt 
felicitous. 

"Her  pencil  drew  whate'er  her  soul  designed, 
And  oft  the  happy  draught  surpassed  the  imago  in 
her  mind."  Dryafn:  To  Mrs.  Killigretr. 
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8.  Favorable,  fortunate,  lucky,  prosperous  ;  as,  a 
happy  omen. 

'•Ports  and  happy  havens." 

.-hiikrsi'.:  Kifhard  II.,  i.  S. 

9.  Dexterous,  ready,  skillful. 

If  Happy  aud/orriuiare  are  both  applied  to  tho 
external  circumstances  of  a  man;  but  the  former 
conveys  the  idea  of  that  which  i.-  abstractedly  good, 
the  latter  implies  rather  what  is  agreeable  to  one  s 
wNhi's.  A  mail  is  happy  in  his  marriage,  in  his 
children,  in  his  connections,  and  the  like:  hr  i 
fin-tiiHatK  in  his  trading  concerns.  Happy  excludes 
the  idea  of  chance  ;  fortunate  excludes  the  idea  of 
personal  effort  :  a  man  is  happy  in  the  possession 
of  what  he  gets;  he  is  fortunate  in  getting  it.  In 
tho  improper  sense  they  bear  a  similar  analogy. 
{Crabb:  Eng.Si/non.) 

If  (1)  Happy  man  be  his  dole:  [DOLE.  s.  | 

(2)  Happy-ijo-lucky  ;  Careless,  thoughtless,  im- 
provident. 

"In  the  happv-go-hickuwaj  of  his  class."—  Reade:  Never 
Too  Late  to  Mend,  ch.  xv. 

happy-family,  s.  An  assemblage  of  animals  of 
diverse  and  even  opposite  habits  and  propensities 
living  together  peaceably. 

*hap  -pj1,  v.  t.  [HAPPY,  a.]  To  make  happy,  to 
felicitate. 

"That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury 
Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan." 

S/iakesp.:  Sonnet  6. 

hap  -Shack-le,  v.  t.  [A  corrupt,  of  hamshackle 
(q.  v.).]  To  hamshackle,  to  fetter,  to  shackle. 

hap'-shac-kle,  s.  [HAPSHACKLE,  v.]  A  fetter 
or  shackle  for  a  cow  or  horse. 

ha  -ra-fcl-ri,  s.  [Japanese.]  Happy  dispatch. 
A  method  of  suicide  which  members  of  the  Japanese 
official  classes  are  required  to  perform  when  the 
government  considers  them  to  be  worthy  of  death. 
It  is  effected  by  making  two  gashes  in  the  abdomen 
somewhat  resembling  a  cross.  Suicides  sometimes 
adopt  this  painful  method  of  death. 

ha-rangue  ,  8.  [Fr.,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  hring=a 
ring,  a  circus,  an  arena  (Eug.  ring);  Sy-orenfai 
Ital.  arringa,  aringa=  an  harangue;  ariiigo=a 
place  where  speeches  are  made.] 

1.  An  address  or  oration  delivered   to    a    largo 
public  assembly;  a  public  address  or  speech. 

"Those  which  maybe  called  set  harangues  or  orations." 
—Pope:  Postscript  to  Homer's  Odyssey  xvi. 

2.  A  pompous  or  bombastic  address  to  a  few  per- 
sons ;  a  declamation. 

"Giving  us  fine  but  empty  harangues  upon  this  sub- 
ject." —  Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

ha-rangue  ,  v.i.&t.    [HARANGUE,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:   To  make  an  harangue   or   public 
address  ;  to  declaim  publicly. 

"  Ferguson  was  one  of  those  who  harangued."  —  Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  addressin  a  set  speech  or  harangue. 

"  To-day  the  Lady  Psyche  will  harangue 
The  fresh  arrivals."  —  Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  82. 

ha-rangue'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  harangue:  -fuHl},} 
Fond  of  or  given  to  haranguing  or  declamation  ; 
declamatory. 

ha-rang'-uer,  s.  [Ens.  harangu(e)  ;  -er.']  One 
who  harangues  ;  a  public  speaker  or  orator  ;  a 
declaimer. 

"Mark  out  the  first  haranguer  and  that's  he." 

Byrotn:  Enthusiasm. 

har'-ass,  *har  -ras,  *har-rasse,  r.  t.  [Fr.  har- 
asser,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but  perhaps  an 
extension  of  O.  Fr.  harer=to  set  or  cheer  on  (a  dog 
or  hound),  from  O.  H.  Ger.  haren=to  cry  out.]  To 
torment,  vex,  plague,  as  by  importunity,  repeated 
attacks  or  assaults,  continued  bodily  or  mental 
pain,  &C.  ;  to  fatigue,  to  tire  out,  to  worry. 

"Tyrants  which  have,  for  so  long  a  while,  wasted  and 
harrassed  the  soul."  —  Hammond:  Works,  iv.  562. 

*har'-ass,  s.  [HARASS,  r.]  The  act  of  harassing, 
vexing,  or  weanng  out;  vexation,  waste,  devasta- 
tion. 

"The  daily  harass,  and  the  fight  delayed." 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  11. 

har'-as-ser,  s.  [English  harass;  -er.}  One  who 
harasses,  vexes,  or  plagues.  (Ode  on  Athelstan's 
Victory,  in  Ellis,  i.  23.) 

har'-ass-ment,  s.  [Eng.  harass;  -mcnf.l  The 
act  of  harassing  ;  the  state  of  being  harassed. 

*har-a-teen  ,  *har-ra-teen  ,  s.  &  a.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

A.  Assubst.:  Some  kind  of  stuff. 

"Shaded  with  harateen."  —  Walpole:  Letters,  ii.  4. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  such  stuff. 

"Thick  harateen  curtains  were  close  drawn."  —  Smollett: 
Sir  L.  Greaves,  ch.  xvi. 

*har  -ber-ous,  a.    [HARBOROUS.] 
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har  -bln-ger,  s.  [Properly  herberger  or  herber- 
gniui:]  [HiBBOBEB.  ] 

*1.  Originally  one  who  not  merely  announced  the 
approaching  arrival  of  a  guest,  but  made  all  ready 
for  his  reception. 

"  There  was  a  harbinger  which  had  lodged  a  gentleman 
in  a  very  ill  room;  who  expostulated  with  him  somewhat 
rudely."— Bacon:  Apothfjiii*. 

*i.  .Spec//.:  Ail  officer  of  the  English  royal  liouso- 
hold  who  rode  a  day's  journey  in  advance  of  the 
court  to  provide  lodgings  and  other  accommoda- 

*:).'  A  messenger  who  announced  the  coming  of  tho 
king. 

"A  great  attendance  of  harbingers  and  guards  — J/u- 
cauhiy:  Hist.  Eity.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  A  messenger;   a  precursor;  one  who  or  that 
which  goes  before  and  foretells  what  is  coming. 
"Always  harbinger  at  gooa.."—Cowper:  The  Cricket. 

har  -b!n-ger,  v.  t.  [HARBINGER,  s.]  To  precede 
by  a  harbinger;  to  foretell;  to  presage;  to  give 
omen  or  notice  of. 

"One  majority  often  harbingers  another."— Remarks  on 
State  of  Parties.  (1809. ) 

*har'-b6r-6ugh  (gh  silent),  *har-brough,  s. 
[HARBOR,  «.]  A  harbor,  refuge,  or  lodging. 

"Leave  me  those  hilles  where  harbrough  nis  to  see." 
Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  June. 

har'-bor,  har'-bofir,  *har-barwe,  *har-bor- 
ow,  *har-bor-owe,  *liar-bor-ougli,  har-brough, 
*her-bergh,  *her-barwe,  *her-berwe,  *her- 
berghe,  *her-borgh,  *her-bore,  *her-bour,  s. 
[Icel.  herbergr=&  harbor,  an  inn ;  lit,,  a  host-shelter ; 
from  herr=  an  army,  and  bjarga  =  to  save,  to  defend ; 
herltergja=ta  shelter,  to  harbor;  cogn.  with  O.  bw. 
harberge=an  inn,  from  hcer=an  army,  and  berga= 
to  defend;  O.  H.  Ger.  hereberga=a  camp,  a  lodg- 
ing; from  heri,  hari  (Ger.  heer)=an  army,  and 
bergan=to  shelter;  Fr.  auberge;  Ital.  ulbergo; 
Ger.  herberge.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

"1.  A  refuge;  an  asylum;  a  place  of  shelter  and 
security. 

"  Fair  harbour  that  them  seems  :  so  in  they  entred  are." 
Spenser:  f.  Q.,  1.  i.  7. 

*2.  An  inn  ;  a  place  of  lodging. 

"  Therfor  he  ledde  them  ynne  and  resseyuyde  in  her- 
bore," — Wycliffe:  Dedis  i. 

3.  A  port  or  haven ;  a  shelter  for  ships  where  they 
may  moor  or  ride  at  anchor.  Harbors  may  be 
either  natural  or  artificial,  the  latter  being  formed 


"  The  harbor  is  safe  and  commodious."— Cook:  Voyages, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  il. 
4.  Lodging,  residence. 

"Obtaining  harbor  in  a  sovereign  breast!" 

Drat/ton:  Matilda  to  King  John. 

II.  Glass-man. :  A  chest,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  in 
which  the  ingredients  for  a  charge  are  mixed  and 

If  Obvious  compounds:  Harbor-bar,  harbor-buoy, 
harbor-dues,  harbor-light,  harbor-mouth,  &c. 

liarbor-ga  sket,  s. 

Naut. :  One  of  a  series  of  broad,  but  short  and 
well-blacked  gaskets,  placed  at  equal  distances  on 
tho  yard  of  a  ship  for  showing  off  a  well-furled  sail 
in  port. 

harbor-log,  s. 

Naut.:  That  portion  of  the  log-book  which  con- 
tains the  entries  relating  to  the  period  during 
which  a  ship  is  in  harbor. 

harbor-master,  s.  An  official  having  the  super- 
intendence of  the  regulations  respecting  harbors. 

harbor-reach,  s. 

ffaut, :  Tho  reach  of  a  winding  river  which  leads 
direct  to  a  harbor. 

harbor-watch,  s. 

Naut.:  A  sub-division  of  the  watch  kept  on  duty 
at  night  while  a  ship  rides  at  single  anchor,  in  view 
of  any  emergency. 

harbor-water,  s.      The  calm  water  in  a  harbor. 

"The  harbour-water,  or  inner  sea  (as  you  may  tearme 
it)."— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  641. 

har'-bor,  har  -boiir,  *har-bor-owe,  *her- 
barwe,  "her  berg-en,  *her-berwe,  »her-ber. 
*her-borwe,  *her-bor-wen,  v.  t,  &i.  [HAEBOH,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  entertain;  to  shelter ;  to  give  refuge,  retreat, 
or  shelter  to ;  to  permit  to  reside. 

"  Not  continuing  open  beyond  a  certain  hour,  and  har- 
boring only  proper  persons." — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  5. 

2.  To  entertain ;  to  cherish  ;  to  indulge ;  to  allow 
to  remain  in  tho  mind ;  to  foster. 

"  Let  not  your  gentle  breast  harbnr  one  thought 
Of  outrage." —  Rome:  Royal  Convert,  ii. 


hard 

B.  Tntrini.fi/in': 

1.  To  lodge ,  to  take  shelter ;  to  take  up  one's  lodg- 
ing. 

"This  night  let's  hnrbnr  here  in  York." 

\cttp.:  lleura  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  iv.  7. 

2.  To  anchor  in  a  harbor. 

"  We  saw  land  which  was  very  high,  and  the  twelfth  day 
we  ha  rboretl  there,  and  found  many  people."— Hacklnyt: 
r<>i/n:/rs,  iii.  1011. 

har-bor-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  harbor; 
•ii(i<-.\  Shelter,  harbor,  refuge;  an  asylum,  a 
retreat. 

"  Let  us  in  your  king,  whose  labored  spirits, 
Forewearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed,  _ 
Crave  harborage." — Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  1. 
har'-bored,  j>a.  par.  or  a.    [HAKBOK,  t'.] 
II  Harbored  or  lodged: 

Her.:  A   term    applied  to    the   stag,  hart,   &c., 
when  lying  down.    Also  called  Couchant  (q.  v.). 
har  -bor-Sr,  *her-ber-ghere,  s.   [Eng.  harbor; 
-er.} 

1.  Ord,  Lang.:  One  who  harbors,  entertains,  or 
shelters  a  person  or  thing. 

"  A  great  nurse  of  pious  men,  and  harborer  of  exiles  for 
religion."—  Strupm  Life  ofAbp.  Grindal  (an.  1682). 

2.  One  whose  duty  it  was  to  trace  a  hart  or  hind 
to  its  covert. 

"  Red  Rube  has  been  '  after  the  deer '  from  his  boyhood, 
acquiring  ...  an  unchallenged  right  to  call  himself 
the  most  skillful  harbnrer  in  the  West."— O.  T.  H'hyte- 
Melville:  Katerfelto,  ch.  xvi. 

har  -bor-less,  *her-barw-les,  *her-bour-less, 
a.  [Eng.  harbor:  -less.]  Destitute  of  or  without 
harbor,  refuge,  shelter,  or  lodging.  (Mallet:  The 
Excursion,  i.) 

hard,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  heard ;  cogn.  with  But. 
hard;  Dan.  haard;  Sw.  hard;  Icel.  hardr;  Goth. 
hardus;  Ger.  hart;  Gr.  fcro(«s=strong.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Firm;  solid;  compact;  not  soft;  resisting  pen- 
etration or  separation ;  not  easy  to  bo  pierced  or 
broken ;  not  yielding  to  pressure. 

"  As  steele  is  hardest  in  his  kinde." 

Oower:  C.  A.    (Prol.) 

2.  Difficult  of  accomplishment;  not  easy  to  be 
done,  carried  out,  or  executed. 

"  Is  any  thing  too  hard  for  the  Lord  1 "— Genesis  xviii.  14. 

3.  Laborious;  fatiguing;  toilsome. 

"  Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  S. 

4. 'Difficult  to  endure;  oppressive;  harsh;  rigor- 
ous ;  severe ;  cruel ;  distressing. 

"  Thou  hast  from  hard  captivity 
Returned  Jacob  back." 

Milton:  Ps.  Ixxxv.     (Trans.) 

5.  Difficult  to  the  understanding;  not  easy  to  be 
understood  or  comprehended. 

"This  word  is  hard,  who  may  hear  it  T'—Wycltfe:  John 
vi. 

6.  Unfavorable;  unkind. 

"To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

7.  Unfeeling ;  not  easily  moved  by  pity ;  harsh ; 
obdurate. 

"A  heart,  well  described  by  himself  as  harder  than  a 
marble  chimneypiece."— Macanlay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xvii. 

8.  Insensible  to  feeling  or  emotions. 

"Know  me  to  be  a  cold,  hard  man.'  —  C.  Bront'i:  Jane 
Eyre,  ch.  xxxi. 

9.  Hardened. 

"  When  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard." 

Shakesp  :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

10.  Severe ;  sharp ;  unkind  ;  abusive. 

"  What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ?" 
Shakesp:  Uamlet,  ii.  1. 

11.  Sharp ;  severe ;  vehement ;  rigorous ;  as,  a  hard 
winter,  hard  weather. 

12.  Stern;  inflexible;  inevitable. 

"With  laws  unjust,  but  hard  necessity." 

Dryden :  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  836. 

13.  Unreasonable;  unjust. 

"It  is  a  very  hard  quality  upon  our  soil  or  climate,  that 
so  excellent  a  fruit,  which  prospers  among  all  our  neigh- 
bors, will  not  grow  here."— Temple. 

14.  Austere ;  acid ;  rough ;  harsh  to  tho  taste. 
"In  making  of  vinegar,  set  vessels  of  wine  over  against 

the  noon  sun,  which  calleth  out  the  more  oily  spirits, 
and  leaveth  the  spirit  more  sour  and  hard."—  Bacon:  Aar. 
Ilist.,  §  898. 

15.  Stiff;  lacking  in  an  appearance  of   natural 
ease;  constrained;  unnatural. 

"Others,  scrupulously  tied  to  the  practice  of  the 
ancients,  make  their  figures  harder  than  even  the  marble 
itself."—  Dryden. 


b6il,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    {ell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon     e?ist.   ph-f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,       lie,    &c.  -  bel,     del. 
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16.  Powerful ;  strong. 

"The  stag  was  too  hard  for  the  horse,  and  the  horse  flies 
for  succor  to  the  man,  that's  too  hard  for  him." — 
L'Estrange:  Fables. 

17.  Coarse;  common;  unpalatable;  as,  hard  fare, 
hard  living. 

18.  Avaricious;  griping;  sordid;  miserly. 

"  Y  woot  that  thou  art  an  harde  man,  thou  repist  where 
thou  hast  notsowe." — H'ycliffe:  Matthew  xxv. 

*19.  Heavy;  slow. 

"Time's  pace  is  so  hard,  that  it  seems  The  length  of 
seven  year. ''—Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

20.  Violent;  vehement. 

"Weary  with  her  hard  embracing." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  559. 

21.  Done  or  given  with  force;  strong;  as,  a  hard 
blow. 

22.  Applied  to  water  which,  from  holding  salts  of 
magnesia  in  solution  (which  decomposes  common 
soap  and  forms  an  insoluble  stearite  of  lime  or 
magnesia),  is  unfit  for  washing  purposes. 

23.  Done  in,  or  given  to,  excess ;  as,  hard  drink- 
ing, a  hard  drinker. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Physics:  Offering  a  relatively  great  resistance 
to  any  other  thing  brought  in  contact  with   it. 
[HARDNESS.] 

2.  Grammar: 

(1)  Applied  to  the  sound  of  r.  as  in  can,  g,  as  in 
goat,  or  ch,  as  in  chemical,  as  distinguished  from 
the  sounds  of  the  same  letters  in  city,  gin,  and 
church. 

(2)  Applied  to  the  consonants/,  k,  p,s,  and  1,  and 
the  sound  of  th  in  thin,  which  can  be  pronounced 
without  any  voice  sound,  as  distinguished  from  the 
consonants  v,  g  (as  in  gate),  b,d,  z,  and  th  in  thine, 
which  cannot  be  so  pronounced. 

3.  Art:  This  term,  as  applied  to  a  work  of  art, 
designates  that  rigidity  of  drawing  which  charac- 
terizes the  works  of  the  medieval  artists.    It  is  also 
applied  to  coloring,  when  a  want  of  softness  and 
delicacy  is  apparent  in  a  picture.    It  is  generally 
used  to  designate  a  style  which  rejects  the  grace, 
and  too  rigidly  adheres  to  the  mere  mechanism  of 
art. 

4.  Manege :  Insensible  to  the  action  of  the  bit ; 
as,  a  hard  mouth. 

B.  As  adverb : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  With  force,  energy,  or  vigor;  vigorously,  ener- 
getically, earnestly,  diligently. 

"Alas,  now  pray  you 
Work  not  so  hard."          Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

2.  Tempestuously,  violently,    boisterously,  vehe- 
mently ;  with  great  force. 

"  You  may  call  me  again,  when  it  blows  harder." — Mar. 
ri/at:  Peter  Simple,  ch.  xxxviii. 

3.  With  difficulty. 

"  How  hard  he  fetches  breath." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  11'.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

4.  Ill;  with  pain. 

"Who  bears  hard  his  mother's  death." 

S/iakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

5.  Cruelly,  harshly,  unkindly. 

"  The  poor  geese  were  so  hard  handled,  and  so  little  re- 
garded, that  they  were  in  manner  starved."  —  Xorth: 
Plutarch,  p.  124. 

6.  Heavily,  slowly. 

"He  [Time]  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid." — Shakesp.: 
As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

7.  So  as  to  raise  difficulties  ;  so  as  to  put  one  in  a 
strait;  closely. 

"A  stag,  that  was  hard  set  by  the  huntsmen,  betook  him- 
self to  a  stall  for  sanctuary." — V Estrange. 

8.  Closely,  tightly,  fast. 

"He  took  me  by  the  wrist  and  held  me  hard." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

9.  Close,  near,  at  hand.    [HARD  BY.] 
"Abimelech    .    .    .    went  hard  unto  the  door  of  the 

tower,  to  burn  it  with  fire." — Judges  ix.  52. 

II.  Naut.:  Used  by  seamen  to  emphasize  an  order, 
or  to  signify  that  the  action  ordered  is  to  be  done  as 
hard  or  strongly  as  possiblej  as  hard-a-port,  that  is, 
turn  the  helm  as  far  as  possible  to  port. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Trouble,  adversity. 

2.  A  ford  or  passage  across  a  river. 

8.  A  hard  bottom  of  gravel  laid  across  a  swamp  or 
at  a  muddy  boat-landing. 

4.  A  pier  or  landing-place  on  a  river. 

5.  An  esplanade  or  paved  roadway  by  the  seaside. 

*T  (1)  Hurd  and  srfid  respect  the  internal  consti- 
tution of  bodies,  ana  the  adherence  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  ;  but  hard  denotes  a  much  closer  degree 
of  adnerence  than  solid.  Wood  is  always  a  solid 
body,  but  it  is  sometimes  hard  and  sometimes  soft : 
water,  when  congealed,  is  a  solid  body,  and  admits 
of  different  degrees  of  hardness.  In  the  improper 
application,  hardness  is  allied  to  insensibility  ;  firm- 
ness to  fixedness ;  solidity  to  substantiality :  a  hard 


man  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  any  tender  motives ; 
a  firm  man  is  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose  ;  a 
solid  man  holds  no  purposes  that  are  not  well 
founded. 

(2)  Hard  is  a  much  stronger  term  than  difficult, 
which  signifies  merely  not  easy.  Hard  is  therefore 
positive,  and  difficult  negative.  A  difficult  task 
cannot  be  got  through  without  exertion,  out  a  hard 
task  requires  great  exertion.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

ff  (1)  Hard  by:  Close  or  near  at  hand  (adv.  & 
Prep.). 

(2)  Hard  up :  In  want  of  money ;  needy ;  in  urgent 
want  of  something. 

(3)  To  go  hard  U'ith :  To  fare  ill ;  to  cause  trouble, 
danger,  or  difficulty. 

"It  will  go  hard  irith  poor  Antonio." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

(4)  To  die  hard: 

(a)  To  sell  one's  life  dearly. 

(b)  To  die  with  reluctance  or  a  struggle ;  to  die 
unrepentant. 

"Lord  Ranelagh  died  on  Sunday  morning;  he  died 
hard,  as  their  term  of  art  is  here  to  express  the  woeful 
state  of  men,  who  discover  no  religion  at  their  death." — 
Swift:  Letter  to  Dr.  King  (Dec.  8,  1712). 

(5)  In  hard  condition:  In  good  condition,  so  that 
the  muscles  are  hard. 

(6)  Hard  of  hearing :  Rather  deaf. 

"Child!  I  am  rather  hard  of  hearing." 

Cowper:  Mutual  Forbearance. 


(7)  Hard  and  fast:  Strict;  that  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to ;  as,  a  hard  and  fast  lino  or  rule. 

hard-a-keeping,  a.  Difficult  to  be  kept  or  ob- 
served. 

"Having  sworn  too  hard-ti-keeping  oath!" 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  L 

hard-bake,  s.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat  made  of 
boiled  brown  sugar  or  treacle,  with  blanched 
almonds,  and  flavored  with  the  essence  of  lemon, 
orange,  &c. 

"The  commodities  exposed  for  sale  in  the  public  streets 
are  marine  stores,  hard-bake,  apples,  flat-fish,  and  oysters." 
— Dickens :  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  ii. 

tliard-beam,  liard-beme,  a 

Hot.:  The  same  as  HOBNBEAM  (q.  v.). 

"hard-believing,  a.  Incredulous;  not  easily 
persuaded.  (Shakesp.) 

"hard  -  besetting,  adj.  Besetting  closely  or 
strongly  ;  as,  a  hard-besetting  sin. 

hard-billed,  a.  Applied  to  birds  having  a  hard 
bill  or  beck. 

hard-bills,  *.,//. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  the  sub- 
family Coccothraustinee  (q.  v.). 

hard-bound,  adj.  Costive ;  slaw  and  stiff  in 
action. 

"[He]  strains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a 
year."  Pope:  Prol.  to  Satires,  182. 

hard-cancer,  «. 

Pathology:  Schirrus.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
excessive  firmness, and  cartilaginous  and  stony  hard- 
ness. The  substance  is  not  one  uniform,  homogene- 
ous mass,  but  intersected  by  bands,  which  radiate 
from  the  center  into  the  surrounding  textureSj  im- 
plicating them  also  in  the  disease,  sometimes  divid- 
ing into  small  bands,  or  intersecting  each  other. 

hard-case,  «.  A  dissipated  person;  a  notorious 
character.  ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

hard-coal,  s.  Anthracite,  as  distinguished  from 
bituminous  or  soft-coal. 

hard-earned,  a.  Earned  or  gained  by  hard 
labor;  hard-won;  as,  hard-earned  wages. 

hard-faced,  a.  Having  a  hard,  harsh,  or  stern 
face. 

hard-favored,  a.  Of  repulsive  features;  ill- 
looking,  ugly. 

"The  brother  a  very  lovely  youth,  and  the  sister  hard- 
favored." — L' Estrange. 

hard-favoredness,  s.  The  quality  of  beinghard- 
favored  ;  coarseness  or  ugliness  of  features. 

hard-featured,  a.  Having  coarse  or  ugly  feat- 
ures. 

hard-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Blechnum,  called  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  Lomaria. 

hard-finish,  s. 

Plastering:  Fine  stuff  applied  with  a  trowel  to 
the  depth  01  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

hard-fish,  s.    Salted  and  dried  cod,  ling,  &c. 

hard-fisted,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  hard,  strong,  or  muscular  hands, 
as  a  laborer. 

*2.  Fig.:  Close,  miserly,  covetous,  mean. 

"  None  are  so  gripple  and  hard-Jtsted  as  the  childless." 
— Up.  Hall. 


hard-fought,  a.    Fought  vigorously  or  desper- 
ately ;  as,  fihard-fougM  battle, 
hard-grained,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  close,  firm  grain. 

2.  Fig.:  Unattractive,  not  amiable  or  inviting; 
grim,  sour. 

"The  hard-grained  muses  of  the  cube  and  square." 
Tennyson:  Princess  (Prol.),  176. 

hard-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Tho  genus  Sclerochloe;  (2)  the  genus 
JSgilops;  (3)  Dactylis  glomerata.  [DACTiLis.J 

hard-hack,  s. 

Bot. :  Spircea  tomentosa,  a  Canadian  plant,  with 
cottony  leaves,  rose-colored  flowers,  and  astringent 
propertie^. 

hard-handed,  «. 

1.  Lit. :  Having,  hard,  rough,  strong  hands  ;  hard- 
fisted. 

"Hard-handed  men  that  work  in  Athens  here." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Xiyht's  Dream,  v.  L 

2.  Fig. :  Harsh,  cruel,  severe. 

'"Tis  the  cruel  gripe 
That  lean  hard-handed  Poverty  inflicts." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  827. 

hard-head,  hard-heads, «. 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Clash  of  heads ;  a  manner  of 
fighting  in  which  the  combatants  dashed  their 
heads  together. 

"I  have  been  at  hard-head  with  your  butting  citizens." 
— Dryden. 

2.  Bot. :  One  of  the  names  for  Ccntaurea  nirjra. 
[CENTAUREA.] 

hard-headed,  a.  Shrewd,  intelligent,  sharp, 
clear-headed. 

"He  does  not  remarkably  differ  from  other  hard-headed 
and  close-fisted  men."— London  Athenamm. 

hard-labor,  s. 

Law:  A  punishment  which  is  often  added  to  that 
of  imprisonment. 

"hard-labored,  a.  Wrought  or  worked  up  with 
great  labor;  elaborate. 

"  My  hard-labored  poem  pines." — Swift. 
hard-lines,  s.  pi.    Difficult  conditions,  bad  luck. 
hard-mouthed,  a. 

1.  Having  a  hard  mouth ;  insensible  or  disobedi- 
ent to  the  action  of  the  bit ;  said  of  a  horse. 

2.  Coarse,  harsh,  severe  in  language. 

hard-nibbed,  a.  Having  a  hard-pointed  nib;  as, 
a  hard-nibbed  pen. 

hird-pan,  s. 

Geol. :  The  stratum  of  sand,  or  gravel,  hardened 
usually  by  an  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  found  at  a 
depth  of  from  one  to  three  feet  in  arenaceous  forma- 
tions. 

Getting  down  to  hard-pan :  Gettin  g  down  to  busi- 
ness ;  finding  out  the  truth ;  becoming  financially 
embarrassed. 

hard-porcelain,  s.  A  ware  composed  of  a  nat- 
ural clay  containing  silex  (kaolin),  and  a  compound 
of  silica  and  lime — i.  e.,  a  quartzose  feldspar 
(petuntze).  The  glaze  is  also  earthy,  not  metallic. 

hard-pressed,  adj.  In  a  strait  or  difficulty; 
pressed  for  money,  time,  or  other  resources. 

hard-pushed,  a.    Hard-pressed  j  in  difficulties. 

hard-rubber,  ».  India-rnbber  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  subjected  to  an 
extreme  heat.  Other  mineral  substances,  as  white- 
lead,  are  also  generally  added.  [CAOUTCHOUC, 
EBONITE.] 

hard-run,  a.    In  want  of  money;  hard  up. 

hard-set,  a.    Rigid,  inflexible,  stony. 

"I  know  U,  and  smile  a  hard-net  smile,  like  a  stoic." 
Tennyson:  Maud,  1.  iv.  20. 

hard-Shell,  *.  Strict;  strait-laced  ;  unyielding: 
uncompromising.  ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

hard-shifting,  a.    Making  shift  with  difficulty. 

hard-solder,  s.  The  solder  used  for  uniting  the 
more  infusible  metals.  In  many  cases  it  is  an  alloy 
of  brass  and  zinc. 

hard-tack,  s.  Coarse  hard  biscuit  eaten  by  sail- 
ors and  soldiers. 

hard-visaged,  a.    The  same  as  HARD-FEATURED 

(q.  V.). 

hard-water,  s.  Water  containing  lime  or  some 
other  substance  rendering  it  unfit  for  washing. 

hard-won,  a.  Won  or  gained  with  difficulty; 
hard-earned. 

"Hard-won,  and  hardly  won  with  bruise." 

Tennyson:  Elaine,  1,169. 

hard- wood,  s.  A  term  applied  to  woods  of  a  very 
close  and  solid  texture,  as  beech,  oak,  maple, 
ebony,  &c. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     pBt, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw! 
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hard-working,  a.  Working  hard  and  diligently ; 
diligent  in  labor. 

*hard,  *harde,  r.  t.  [HARD,  a.]  To  make  hard ; 
to  harden. 

"And  how,  and  whan  it  shuld  yharded  be." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,567. 

hard  -?n,  *hard  -n$n,  v.  t.  &  i.  [English  hard; 
•en.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  hard  or  harder ;  to  indurate ;  to 
make  firm  and  compact, 

"  Upon  his  crest  the  hardned  yron  fell." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  24. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  confirm  in  effrontery,  wickedness,  obstinacy, 
&c, ;  to  make  obdurate. 

"  Lest  any  of  you  be  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness 
of  sin."— Hebrews  iii.  18. 

2.  To  make  firm ;  to  endue  with  constancy. 
"Yea,  I  would  harden  myself  in  sorrow."—  Job  vi.  10. 

3.  To  make  insensible,  unfeeling,  or  callous;  to 
make  proof  against  feeling  or  emotion. 

"They  are  hardened  to  everything  of  this  kind— it  has 
QO  effect  upon  them." — OUpin:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  become  hard  or  more  hard ;  to  acquire 
hardness,  compactness,  or  solidity. 

"  We  might  see  our  own  work  out,  and  watch 
The  sandy  footprint  harden  into  stone." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iii.  254. 

"II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  become  unfeeling  or  callous. 

2.  To  become  inured. 

3.  To  become  confirmed  in  effrontery,  obstinacy, 
Or  boldness. 

"And  now  his  heart 

Distends  with  pride,  and  hard'ntng  in  his  strength 
Glories."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  i.  672. 

hard  -en-er,  s.  [Eng.  harden;  -er.]  Onewhoor 
that  which  hardens  or  makes  hard;  specif.,  one 
who  tempers  tools. 

hard  -en-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HARDEN,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fe  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 
Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit, :  The  act  of  making  hard  or  more  hard; 
the  state  of  becoming  hard. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  confirming  in  effrontery,  wick- 
edness, obstinacy,  &c. ;  the  state  of  becoming  so 
confirmed. 

(1)  Metal-working:  The  process  of  giving  an  ad- 
ditional hardness  to  metallic  articles  after  leaving 
the  hands  of  the  shaper.  Hammering  and  rolling  will 
confer  hardness,  and,  in  the  reduction  and  shaping 
of  articles  by  these  means,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
alternate  annealing  with  the  condensing  processes. 
[TEMPERING.] 

(2)  Hat-makinq :  The  process  of  pressing  together 
thelight  layer  of  filaments  collected  in  the  basket, 
so  as  to  form  it  into  a  sheet  of  felt  with  sufficient 
cohesion  to  bear  handling.    The  hands  and  then  a 
ekin  are  employed  to  produce  this  effect,  the  press- 
ure, rubbing,  and  jerking  causing  the  filaments  to 
interlace  and  become  felted. 

(3)  Porcelain :  A  process  of  heating  in  the  course 
of  porcelain  making. 

hardening-furnace,  s. 

Hat-making :  A  furnace  with  an  upper  plate  of 
iron,  upon  which  hat-bodies,  folded  in  wet  cloths, 
are  laid  to  be  hardened  by  heat,  moisture,  and  the 
pressure  of  traversing  plates  above. 

hardening-kiln,  s. 

Porcelain:  A  kiln  in  which  printed  biscuit  is 
placed  in  order  to  drive  off  the  oil  of  the  color  pre- 
vious to  glazing.  [PRESS-PRINTING.] 

hardening- skin,  s. 

Hat-makinq:  A  piece  of  half-tanned  leather  laid 
above  a  bat  of  felting  hair  while  the  latter  is  com- 
pressed by  the  hands  of  the  workman. 

hard -hay,  s.    [Eng.  hard,  and  hay.] 

Bot.:  Hypericumquadrangulare.  (Treas.ofBot.) 

hard'-heart-ed  (heart  as  hart),  a.  [Eng.  hard, 
and  hearted.]  Having  a  hard,  cruel,  unfeeling,  or 
pitiless  heart;  merciless;  inexorable;  unfeeling, 
inhuman. 

"The  most  licentious  and  hardhearted  writer  of  a 
singularly  licentious  and  hardhearted  school." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

U  A  hardhearted  man  must  always  be  cruel,"  but 
it  is  possible  to  be  cruel,  and  yet  not  hardhearted. 
„  .  .  A  child  is  often  cruel  to  animals  from  the 
mistaken  conception  that  they  are  not  liable  to  the 
same  Bufferings  as  himself.  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 
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»hard  -heart-ed-1?  (heart  as  hart),  adv.  [Eng. 
hardhearted;  -ty.]  In  a  hardhearted,  cruel,  un- 
feeling, or  merciless  manner. 

hard  -heart-ed-ness  (heart  as  hart),  s.  [Eng. 
hardhearted ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
hardhearted ;  wantof  feeling. 

"The  lading  of  the  queen's  household  distinguished 
themselves  preeminently  by  rapacity  and  hardhearleit- 
ness." — Macaitlay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

hard-l-ho»d,  *hard-I-bead,  *bard-y-bead, 
*hard-y-bed,  s.  [Eng.  hardy;  -hood.} 

1.  Boldness,  united  with  firmness  and  intrepidity ; 
bravery. 

"The  same  cool  and  placid  hardihood  which  distin- 
guished him  on  fields  of  battle."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvii. 

2.  Effrontery ;  boldness,  audacity. 

"Had  the  hardihood  to  displace  Jonson."  —  SSalone: 
Life  of  Dryden. 

hard  -1-1^,  bard-e-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  hardy;   -ly.] 

1.  Boldly ;  with  boldness  or  hardihood. 

"  Hardily  he  entrede  in  to  Pilat,  and  aside  the  body  of 
Jhesu."— Wvcliffe:  Mark  xv.  43. 

*2.  Hardly; with  difficulty. 

*liard  -I-ment,  s.  [Fr.]  Courage,  hardihood, 
boldness,  bravery. 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  prove  your  hardimentt" 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Men  of  Kent. 

bard  -I- ness,  *bard-e-nesse,  *bard-i-nesse, 
*bard-y-nesse,  s.  [Bug.  hardy;  -ness.] 

1.  Boldness,     hardihood,     courage,     intrepidity, 
daring. 

"  Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards  ;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbelinf,  iii.  6. 

2.  Firmness    of    body,    capability    of    enduring 
fatigue,  hardship,  &c. ;  endurance. 

3.  Effrontery,  excess  of  confidence,  hardihood. 

"  Not  yet  grown  to  the  hardiness  of  avowing  their  con- 
tempt of  the  king."— Clarendon:  Civil  Wars,  i.  465. 

*4.  Hardship,  fatigue. 

"They  are  valiant  and  hardy;  great  endurers  of  cold, 
hunger,  and  all  hardiness."—  Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

hard    isli,  a.    [Eng.  hard:  -ish.]    Somewhat  or 
moderately  hard ;  tending  to  hardness. 
"And  for  my  pillow  stuffed  with  down, 
The  hardish  hillocks  have  supplied  my  turn." 

Greene;  Alphonsus,  iv. 

hard  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  hard;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  hard  or  difficult  manner;  with  difficulty, 
with  trouble ;  not  easily. 

"These  oracles  are  hardly  [hardily]  attained, 
And  hardly  understood." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  4. 

2.  With  rigor,  severity,  or  harshness;  rigorously, 
oppressively. 

"Many  men  believed  that  he  was  hardly  dealt  with,"— 
Clarendon. 

3.  Severely,  unfavorably,  unkindly. 

"  The  grieved  commons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

4.  Harshly,  unwelcomely. 

"Such  information  comes  very  hardly  and  harshly  to  a 
prown  man;  and,  however  softened,  goes  but  ill  down." — 
Locke. 

5.  Coarsely,  roughly ;  not  softly  or  delicately. 

"Heaven  was  her  cnnopy,  bare  earth  her  bed; 
So  hardly  lodged." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  i. 

6.  Scarcely,  barely. 

"An  asperity  Hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  a  man 
of  so  much  sense." — Macaulajj;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

7.  Not  quite,  scarcely;  as,  The  meat  is  hardly 
done  yet. 

*8.  Confidently,  hardily  ;  with  confidence  or  hardi- 
hood. 

9.  Grudgingly,  reluctantly,  unwillingly;  with  a 
feeling  of  ill-will. 

"If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rage, 
Have  aught  committed  that  was  hardly  borne." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  1. 

*10.  Excessively,  to  excess. 

"The  deceased  had  been  drinking  hardly." — London 
Daily  News. 

bard  -ness,  *bard-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  hard;  -ness.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hard,  solid,  or 
compact;  solidity,  density,  firmness;  compactness; 
power  of  resisting  penetration  or  separation. 

"  Hardness  is  a  firm  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  matter 
that  make  up  masses  of  a  sensible  bulk,  so  that  the  whole 
does  not  easily  change  its  figure." — Locke. 

2.  Difficulty  of  accomplishment. 

"Oh,  hardness  to  dissemble!" 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 
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3.  Laboriousness,  toilsomeness,  fatigue,  difficulty ; 
as  labor,  hard  work,  toil. 

"Enured  to  hardnesse  and  to  homely  fare." 
Which  them  to  warlike  discipline  did  trayne." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  IV.  viii.  27. 

4.  Harshness,  cruelty,  hardship,  oppressiveness, 
severity. 

5.  Difficulty  to  bo  understood ;  difficulty  of  com- 
prehension. 

6.  Unfeelingncss ;  want  of  feeling  or  sensibility. 

"Of  all  hardnesses  of  heart,  there  is  none  so  inexcusa- 
ble as  that  of  parents  toward  their  children." — Addisun: 
Spectator,  No.  181. 

7.  Obduracy,  profligacy. 

"Such  an  invincible  hardness  as  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  people  mentioned  throughout  the  whole  book  of 
God."—  South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  13. 

8.  Roughness,  severity ;  keenness  or  vehemence, 
as  of  weather,  &c. 

9.  Sternness,  inflexibility. 

10.  Unreasonableness,  injustice. 

11.  Sourness,  acidity,  roughness. 

12.  That  quality  in  water  which  renders  it  unnt 
for  washing  purposes. 

13.  Niggardliness,  parsimony. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art;  Stiffness,  harshness,  want  of  refinement; 
academic  drawing  rather  than  artistic  feeling. 

"Sculptors  are  obliged  to  make  many  ample  folds, 
which  are  insufferable  hardnesses,  and  more  like  a  rock 
than  a  natural  garment."— Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

2.  Physics;  The  resistance  which  bodies  off er  to- 
being  scratched  or  worn  by  others.    It  is  not  the 
same  as  resistance  to  compression  or  to  a  blow. 
Thus  glass  is  harder  than  wood,  but  wood  resists 
a  stroke  from  a   hammer  which   would   splinter 
glass. 

3.  Min.:  The  scale  of  hardness  is  the  following: 
Talc,  rocksalt  or  gypsum,  calcspar,  fluorspar,  apa- 
tite, felspar,  quartz,  topaZj  corundum,  diamond. 
When  in  this  work  it  is  said  that  a  mineral  has  a 
hardness  of  5,  it  means  that  it  is  just  as  hard  as 
apatite.    The  scale  is  that  of  Mohs. 

*bar'-dock,  *bor'-dSck,  s.    [A,  S.  7w£r=hoar,  and 
Eng.  dock.]    A  kind  of  dock  with  whitish  leaves; 
the  hoar-dock ;  probably  the  Burdock  (q.  v.). 
"  Hardocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  4. 

bard?,  *heord-en,  *berds,  *hyrdys,  s.  pi.  [A.  S. 
heordan.]  The  coarse  or  refuse  part  of  flax. 

"As  a  deed  sparcle  of  bonys,  ether  of  herdis  of  flex." — 
Ancren  Siwle,  p.  418. 

hard'-Sblp,  s.    [Eng.  hard;  -ship.] 

1.  Toil,  fatigue,  hard  labor;  whatever  oppresses 
the  body. 

"Yet  worn  he  seemed  of  hardship  more  than  years; 

And  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  with  fears." 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  3. 

2.  Oppression,  injury,  injustice. 

II  For  the  difference  between  hardship  and  griev- 
ance, see  GRIEVANCE. 

hard'-ware,  s.  [Eng.  hard,  and  ware.]  A  term 
including  articles  of  metal  for  sale,  such  as  cooking 
utensils  and  mechanics'  tools.  Sometimes  distin- 
guished as  builders'  hardware,  domestic  hardware, 
and  tools. 

bard  -ware-man,  s.  [Eng,  hardivare;  man.] 
One  who  makes  or  deals  in.  hardware, 

"One  William  Wood,  an  hardwareman,  obtains  by 
fraud  a  patent  in  England  to  coin  copper  to  puss  in  Ire- 
land."— Swift:  Drapier's  Letters. 

bard-Wick  -X-a,  s.  [Named  by  Roxburgh  after 
Major-Gen.  Thos.  Hardwick,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  &c.] 

Bot.:  Agenus  of  loguminousplants,sub-orderCae- 
salpiniese,  tribe  Cynometreee.  Hardwickia  binata, 
an  Indian  tree,  is  described  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
as  a  most  elegant  tree,  tall,  erect,  with  elongated 
coma,  and  the  branches  pendulous.  One  was  120 
feet  high. 

bar  -dy4,  *har-dl,  «.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  hardi,  properly 
the  pa.  par.  of  hardir  ~  to  make  bold  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
hartjan;  M.  H.  Ger.  herten,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  harti; 
Ger.  hart=hard.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Bold  (a  sense  which   it  still   retains    in  the 
familiar  phrase  foolhardy). 

"  'Hap  helpeth  hardy  man  alway,'  quoth  he.'* 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Women. 

2.  Overconfident;  full  of  confidence  or  assurance; 
bold,  stubborn. 

3.  Strong,  hard,  firm,  compact. 

"Is  a  man  confident  of  his  present  strength?  An  un- 
wholesome blast  may  shake  in  pieces  his  hardy  fabric." — 
South;  Sermons. 

4.  Inured  to  fatigue  or  toil ;  capable  of  bearing 
fatigue,  exposure,  or  hardships. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     $ell,     cborus,     9bin,     bencb;     go,     gem;     tnin,     tbis;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pb  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun:      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zbun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  sbus.     -bleB     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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5.  Capable  of  bearing  exposure  to  the  weather. 

"Our  casques  the  leopard's  spoils  surround, 

With  Scotland's  hardy  thistle  crowned." 

Scott:  H'arSong. 
B.  As  substantive : 

Forging:  A  chisel  or  fuMer  having  a  square  shank 
for  insertion  into  a  square  hole  in  an  anvil,  called 
a  hardy-hole,  which  is  sometimes  occupied  by  a 
smaller  anvil,  fullering-tool,  or  calking-swage,  in 
which  in  a  steel-faced  plate  is  sunk  a  vertical 
groove,  and  the  faces  on  each  side  of  the  groove  are 
inclined,  so  as  to  give  the  proper  taper  to  the  inner 
sides  of  the  calk  when  the  horseshoe  is  placed 
within  the  groove. 


(q. 
It) 


C0fa=ahare;  cof=tojump.] 

1.  ZoOlogy: 

(1)  Sing.:   Various   species   of   Lepns,  specially 
Lepus  timidus.    It  does  not  make  a  burrow  like  the 
rabbit,  but  lurks  in  a  seat  or  form,  which  it  varies 
according  to  the  season,  and  in  severe  weather  be- 
takes itself  to  the  woods.    It  is,  properly  speaking, 
a  nocturnal  animal  and  is  very  prolific. 

(2)  Pi..-  The  family  Leporidee  (q.  v.). 

2.  Scrip.:  The  hare  of  Scripture  (Hebrew  arneb- 
heth,  Lev.  xi.  G  and  Deut.  iv.7)  seems  to  bo  correctly 
rendered.    It  is  here  arranged  with  the  ruminants, 
perhaps  on  account  of  a  certain  movement  of  the 
lips  like  that  of  those  animals,  but  modern  science 
places  it  among  the  rodents,  with  which  its  anato- 
mical construction  entirely  agrees. 

3.  Astron. :    Lepus,  one  of   the   fifteen    ancient 
southern  constellations. 

hare  and  hounds,  s.  A  game  played  by  boys 
and  young  men.  Two  of  the  players  are  called  the 
hares  and  the  remainder  constitute  the  hounds. 
The  hares  are  given  a  start  of  a  few  minutes.  They 
scatter  small  pieces  of  paper  to  indicate  their 
course,  and  the  nounds  take  up  the  trail  and  try  to 
overtake  them  within  a  given  time. 

hare-kangaroo,  s. 

Zoology :  A  kangaroo,  Macropus  or  Lagorchistes 
leporoides,  like  the  hare,  but  not  so  large.  It  is 
found  in  Australia. 

hare-pipe,  s.    A  snare  for  catching  hares. 

hare's-bane,  s. 

Bot.:  Aconitum  lagoctonum. 

hare's-beard,  s. 

Sot.:  Verbascum  thapsus. 

hare's-ear,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  umbelliferous  genus  Buplenrum 
q.  v.),  (2)  Erysimum  austriacum,  (3)  E.orientale, 
t)  Phyllis  nobla. 

hare's-foot,  hare-foot,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Ochroma  lagopus,  (2)  Trifolium  arvense, 
(3)  [  Hare's-foot  fern]. 

Hare's-foot  fern : 

Sot. :  Davallia  canariensis.  The  resemblance  to 
a  hare's  foot  is  in  its  scaly  creeping  rhizome. 

hare's-lettuce,  hare's-palace,  s. 

Bot.:  Sonchus  oleraceus.  [SoNCHca,  SOW-THIS- 
TLE.] 

hare's-tail,  hare's-tail  grass,  .1. 

Bol. :  Lagurus  ovatus.  It  is  a  soft,  hairy,  annual 
tufted  grass,  found  in  Guernsey  and  in  continental 
Europe. 

*hare,  v.  t.  [HARE,  s.]  To 
fright,  to  harass,  to  worry,  to  ex- 
cite. 

"To  hare  and  rate  them,  is  not  to 
teach*  but  vex  them."—  Locke:  On 
Education,  §  67. 

hare'-bgll,  hair -bell,  s. 
[English  hare  or  hair,  and  bell. 
Hooker  &  Arnott  call  tha  plant 
hairbell;  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
harebell.] 

Bot. :  Campanula  rotundifolia, 
the  round-leaved  bell-flower.  A 
plant  with  large  bell-shaped  blue 
flowers,  and  leaves  of  three 
forms,  the  round  root-leaves, 
from  which  the  name  rptundi- 
folia  was  given,  withering  so 
soon  that  few  people  notice  their 
existence ;  the  lower  cauline 
leaves  lanceolate,  the  upper  ones  linear.  Common 
on  pastures,  heaths,  and  tops  of  walls,  especially  in 
hilly  regions  in  Europe,  the  north  of  Asia,  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  in  North  America. 

"God  told  him  it  was  .Tune;  and  he  knew  well, 
Without  such  telling,  harebells  grew  in  June." 

R.  Browning:  Paracelsus,  iii. 

2.  Scilla  nutans,  the  Bluebell  or  Wild  Hyacinth, 
the  Hyacinthus  nonscriptus  of  Linnaeus.  [AGRAPHIS, 
BLUEBELL.] 


Harebell. 
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"hare  -brain,  *haire  braine,  a.  &  s.  [Bug. 
hare,  and  brain.] 

A.  AS  adj.:  The  same  as  HARE-BRAINED  (q.  v.). 

"That  same  hafrebraine  wild  fellow,  my  subject," — 
Bacon:  ll^nnj  T"//. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  harebrained  person. 

"  The  harebraltu  among  us."— [Jacket:  Life  of  Williams, 

hare-brained,  *hair  -brainde,  «hare-braynd, 
adj.  [Eng.  hare,  and  brained.]  Volatile,  giddy, 
flighty,  wild,  thoughtless. 

"  Fooles.  whose  hairbrainfle  heades  must  haue 
More  clothes  attones,  than  might  become  a  kyng." 

m  Gascoigne:  Stcele  Glas. 

thare-brained  passion,  s.  Uncontrolled  pas- 
sion leading  to  wild  conduct.  It  is  a  kind  of  mania. 

fhare -brained-ly,  *hare-braynd-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  harebrained;  -ly.]  In  a  thoughtless,  volatile, 
wild,  or  giddy  manner. 

"In  my  hat  full  harebraynitly  thy  flowers  did  Iweare." 
Gascoigne:  Fruite  of  Fetters. 

hare  -burr,  «.    [Eng.  hare,  and  burr.] 

Bot. :  The  Burdock,  Arctium  lappa. 

hare  -fopt,  s.    [Bug.  hare,  and  foot.] 

1.  Ornith. :  A  name  for  the  Ptarmigan,  Lagopus 
scoticus,  the  foot  of  which  has  a  superficial  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  hare. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  HARE'S-FOOT  (q.  v.). 

hare  -hound,  «.  [Eng.  hare,  and  hound.]  A 
hound  kept  for  hunting  hares. 

hare  -hiint-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  hare,  and  hunting.] 
Tlie  act  or  sport  of  hunting  hares  with  dogs; 
coursing. 

har  -eld,  ha-rel-da,  ha-ral  -da,  s.    [Cf.  Nor. 
1  r.  harald,  harauld=a.  herald.] 
Ornithology  : 

1.  (Of  the  form  Harelda  and  Haralda) :  A  genus 
of  Anatidae.    It  is  found  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  of  both 
hemispheres. 

2.  (Of  the  form  Hareld) :  An  English  name  for  the 
genus  Harelda  (q.  v.). 

hare'-llp,  s.    [Eng.  hare,  and  lip.] 

Surg.:  Usually  a  congenital  malformation,  and 
frequently  hereditary,  chiefly  occurring  in  the  up- 
per lip,  and  having  one  fissure  only ;  if  there  are 
two  it  is  called  a  double  harelip.  Harelip,  besides 
being  a  great  deformity,  is  attended  with  defect  of 
speech  and  often  a  cleftof  the  upper  jaw  and  palate 
bones,  converting  the  mouth  and  nose  practically 
into  one  cavity.  In  ordinary  cases  a  cure  by  means 
of  operation  is  easily  effected. 

hare -lipped,  a.  [Eng.  harelip;  -ed.]  Having  a 
harelip. 

ha'-rSm,  s.  [Arab.  Aaram=woman's  apartments; 
lit.=sacred ;  from  harama=he  prohibited.] 

1.  The  set  of  apartments  reserved  for  the  female 
members  of  a  Mohammedan  family. 

2.  The  occupants  of  a  harem,  consisting  of  the 
wives  and  concubines. 

"  By  governing  his  vassals  despotically,  by  keeping  a 
rude  harem." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

ha-rgn'-gi-form,  s.  [Fr.  hareng=a  herring;  i 
connective;  and  Lat./oniia=form.J  Shaped  like  a 
herring. 

hare  -thls-tle  (tie  as  el),  s.  [Eng.  hare,  and 
thistle.  J 

Bot. :  The  sow-thistle,  Sonchus  oleraceus. 

har'-f  ang,  s.  [A.  S.  hara=a  hare,  and  fanqan  = 
to  take,  to  catch.]  [FANG.] 

Ornith.:  Syrnia  nyctea,  the  Snowy  Owl.  It  is 
found  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

Har'-i,  s.    [Mahratta  &  Sans.] 

Hindu  Mythol. :  A  name  for  the  god  Vishnoo. 

har  -I-cot  (fsilent),  her-i-got,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  hash  made  of  meat,  first  fried  or  grilled,  and 
vegetables,  principally  carrots. 

2.  The   kidney  bean     (Phaseolus  vulgaris)    and 
other  species  of  the  genus  used  in  preparing  the 
dish  described  under  No.  1.    [KIDNEY  BEAN.] 

har'-Iff,  heir -Iff,  e.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  The  Goose  Grass,  or  Clivers  (Galium  apa- 
rine). 

har'-I-gal§,  har  -I-gald§,  s.  [Fr.  haricot.]  The 
heart,  lights,  and  liver  of  an  animal. 

*har-I-6-la -tion,  s.  (Latin  hariolatio,  from 
7tarioior=to  foretell.]  The  act  of  divination  or 
foretelling ;  soothsaying. 

hark,  "harke,  *herke,  *herk-en,  v.  ;.  &  t. 
[HEARKEN.] 

A.  Intransitive:  To  listen,  to  hear,  to  heed,  to 
hearken. 

B.  Transitive:  To  listen  to. 

If  The  word  is  now  but  little  used,  except  in  the 
imperative  mood  as  an  interjection  or  ejaculation. 
It  is  also  used  in  combination  as  a  cry  to  stimulate 


harlot 

or  direct  hounds ;  as,  Hark  forward !  Hark  away! 
Hark  back  is  used  to  call  hounds  back  when  they 
have  passed  the  scent;  and,  figuratively,  the  verb 
to  nark  buck!  is  used  in  the  sense  of  returning  to 
some  point  or  matter  from  which  a  temporary 
digression  has  been  made. 

harl,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  perhaps  a  corrup- 
tion of  hards  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The   filaments   of   flax;  any  filamentous  sub- 
stance. 

"The  general  sort  nre  wicker  hives,  made  of  privet, 
willow,  or  hart." — Mortimer. 

2.  A  barb  of  one  of  the  feathers  from  a  peacock's 
tail,  used  in  making  artificial  flies  for  fly-fishing. 

harle,  8. 

ZoOL:  A  species  of  woodpecker  having  a  red 
breast. 

Har  -lech  (ch  guttural),  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.:  Harlech  in  Merioneth,  North  Wales. 

Harlech-grits,  s.  pi. 

Geol.:  A  subdivision  of  the  Longmynd  rocks. 
Murchison  deemed  them  non-fossiliferous.  They 
are  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  Lyell  arranged  them 
under  the  Lower  Cambrian. 

Har-le-ian,  a.  [See  def.]  An  epithet  applied 
to  an  exceedingly  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
manuscripts,  books,  &c.,  formed  by  Harlej,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

har -le-quln,  8.  [Fr.  arlequin,  harlequin;  Ital. 
arlecchino.  Skeat  refers  the  French  word  to  Low 
Lat.  harlequinus,  O.  Fr.  hierlekin  or  hellequin= 
Mm.  Eng.  Hurlewaynes  kynne,  Hurlewaynes  meyne 
—  Hurlewaynes  troop  or  kin;  Hurleicain  being  a 
demon  mentioned  in  Richard  the  Kedeles,  &c.  The 


Lectures,  li.  581.]  The  leading  character  in  a  pan- 
tomime or  harlequinade,  dressed  in  a  mask,  parti- 
colored and  spangled  clothes,  and  having  a  magic 
wand ;  a  buffoon  ;  a  droll. 

harlequin-bat,  8. 

Zool. :  Scotophilus  ornatus,  an  Indian  cheiropter, 
remarkable  for  its  coloring,  pale  tawny-brown, 
variegated  with  white  spots. 

harlequin-beetle,  8. 

Enfom. :  Acrocinus  longimanus,  a  beetle  of  the 
tribe  Longicornes.  The  resemblance  to  a  harlequin 
is  in  the  colors  of  the  elytra,  which  are  gray,  red, 
and  black. 

harlequin-duck,  s. 

Ornith. :  Clangula,  or  Fuligula  histi-ionica.  It  is 
ash-colored,  the  male  fantastically  patched  with 
white,  the  eyelids  and  flanks  red. 

harlequin-snake,  8. 

Zool.:  Elans  fulvius,  a  venomous  snake,  ringed 
with  red  ana  black,  found  in  the  Southern  States. 

har  -18-quIn,  ».  *.  &  t.    [HARLEQUIN,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  impersonate  Harlequin  in  a  pan- 
tomime ;  to  act  as  a  harlequin  ;  to  make  sport. 

B.  Trans.:  To  conjure  away  as  though  with  a 
harlequin's  magic  wand. 

har -le-quln-ade  ,  s.  [Fr.  arlequinade.]  That 
part  of  a  pantomime  in  which  the  harlequin  and 
clown  play  the  principal  parts ;  that  part  which  fol- 
lows the  transformation  scene ;  an  extravaganza. 

"A  wild,  satirical  harlequinade." — Macaulau:  Essaus: 
Marl.  rfArblay. 

*har'-le-quln-er-f,  s.  [Eng.  harlequin;  -try.] 
Harlequinade,  pantomime. 

"The  French  taste  is  comedy  and  harlequinera."— Rich- 
ardson: Pamela,  iv.  89. 

*har  -lock,  s.    [HARDOCK.] 

har  -lot,  s.  &  a.  [Old  Fr.  harlot,  arlot,  herlot,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin,  but  perhaps  from  O.  H 
Ger.  karl= a  man ;  IceL  karl :  A.  S.  ceorl ;  Sp.  arlote ; 
Ital.  arlotto=a  glutton ;  Wei.  herlod=&  lad.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Originally  used  of  either  sex,  more  commonly 
perhaps  of  men  than  of  women ;  a  fellow,  a  person, 
a  man. 

"He  was  a  gentil  harlot  and  a  kind." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  649. 

•2.  Used  as  a  contemptuous  word,  not  so  specific 
as  now  either  as  to  sex  or  moral  demerit. 

(1)  A  beggar,  a  vagabond. 

"  Begge  as  on  harlot." — Ancren  Ritcle,  p.  356. 

(2)  A  heretic,  a  scamp,  a  low  fellow,  a  rogue,  a 
cheat. 

"  No  man  bnt  he  and  thou  and  such  other  false  harlots 
practiceth  any  such  preaching." — Fox:  Book  of  Martyrs; 
Examination  of  William  Thorpe. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   gd,    pot, 
or.     w8re,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw! 
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(3)  A  sect  put  down  by  order  of  Henry  III.  harm  -fill-ness,  s.    [Eng.  harmful  ;  •ness.']    The 

"About  this  time  [A.  D.  1264]  a  redress  of  certaia  sects  Quality  or  state  of  being  harmful  j  hurtfuiness. 

was  intended,  among  which  one  by  name  specially  occur-  har  -mine,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.,  harm(aline)  ;  -ine.] 

reth,  and  called  the  assembly  of  Iuu-li>t*t  a  kind  of  Jjeople  .,    tT    VT  .-.        .        oil,«,l^;,l    ,.  ,,,t-,  in,.,!    in 

of  a  lewd  disposition  .md  uncivil.     Iu  Henry  the  Third's  Chem.!    (  ,;1Hr,V,O.      Au    alkaloid 

letter  to  the  Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,   ordering  that  they  Peganum  harmala,  along  with  Harmalme   (q.  V.). 

harlotot  Harmiiio  is  insoluble  in  water  and  forms  colorless 


should  be  dispersed,  the  words  occur,  *  Qui 
appellant." — Trench:  Select  Glossary,  pp.  98,  99. 

3.  A  woman  who  prostitutes  herself  for  hire ;  a 
prostitute,  an  abandoned  woman. 

"Thy  sonne  was  come,  whiche  hath  deuoured  thy  goodes 
with  luirlotes."—  Bible  (1661),  Luke  xv. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  harlot  or  prostitute ; 
lewd,  wanton,  low,  base. 

har'-lfit,  v.  i.    [HARLOT,  s.]    To  play  the  harlot ; 
to  act  lewdly  or  wantonly. 


[Bug. 


har  -161-rJ1,  *har  -l&t-rie,  s.   [O.  Fr.  harlotrie.] 

1.  The  practices  or  trade  of  a  harlot ;  prostitution, 
lewdness,  incontinence. 

2.  A  harlot;  a  term  of  contempt  or  opprobrium  for 
a  woman. 

"She's  desperate  here;  a  peevish  self-willed  harlotry." 
—Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

3.  False  show ;  meretriciousness. 

"The  harlotry  of  art." 

Jtfoson-  English  Garden,  bk.  i. 

4.  Ribaldry ;  immodest  discourse. 

"And  harlotrie  they  tolden  bothe  two." 

Chaucer:  C.T..  3,184. 
n,  s.     [A.  S.  hearm,  hertn  = 
i  Icel.  ftarmT-=grief ;   Dan. 


salts, 
harm  -less,  *harme-less,  *harm-les,  o, 

It'ii-iii;  -/ess.] 

1.  Free  from  power,  tendency,  or  desire  to  harm ; 
not  hurtful  or  injurious  ;  innocuous  ;  innocent. 

"So  Eden  was  a  scene  of  harmless  sport, 
Where  kindness  on  his  part  who  ruled  the  whole 
Begat  a  tranquil  confidence  in  all." 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  364. 

2.  Free  from  harm,  hurt,  or  damage ;  unhurt,  xm- 
injured,  undamaged ;  as,  to  hold  a  person  harmless. 

harm'-less-ly1,  *harm-les-ly, adv.    [Eng.harm- 


"Unnumbered  pleasures  harmlessly  pursued." 

Cowper;  Retirement,  784. 

harm -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  harmless;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  harmless ;  innocuousness ; 
innocence. 

"  Its  harmlessness  or  malignity  Is  the  only  matter  of 
enquiry." — tt'arburton:  Divine  Legation.  (Pref.) 

har-mo'-nl-a,  Har-mo -nl-a,  s.  [Of  the  form 
hannoiUa;  Gr.  harmonia,  here=a  means  of  joining, 
a  fastening;  of  the  form  Harmonia  (Def.  3).] 

[HARMONY.Y 

he  term  employed  to  denote  the  sim- 


Aarnie=wroth  ;  Bw.  7ia7-m=anger,  grief  "Ger.'harm ;    pie  apposition  of  comparatively  smooth  surfaces  or 
Rnss.  8rome=shame ;  Sansc.  Cramu=toil,  fatigue ;    edges,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  superior  maxillary 


harmonious 

harmonic-triad,  s. 

Music.  The  chord  of  a  note  consisting  of  its  third 
and  perfect  fifth  ;  a  common  chord. 

har-mon'-I-ca,  s.  [Greek  harmonikos,  from  har- 
monia=  harmony.] 

1.  A  musical  instrument  formed  of  a  number  of 
glasses  which  are  tuned  byfilling  them  more  or  loss 
with  water,  and  are  played  by  touching  them  witi 
the   dampened   finger.     The  less  the  quantity.of 
water,  the  lower  is  the  tone  of  the  scale.    1  he  in- 
strument is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  a  uer- 
rnan,  and  was  improved  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

2.  A  small  wind  instrument.    A  mouth-organ.    A 
the  edge  is  a  series  of  holes  which  conduct  tha 
breath  to  free  reeds,  like  those  of  an  accordeon. 

har-mon'-lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  harmonic;  -ctZ.]  The 
same  as  HARMONIC  (q.  v.). 

'•They  will  soon  conclude  .  .  .  that  the  harmonical 
soul  ...  is  merely  a  fiction  and  a  dream."—  Clarke, 
fifth  Sepia  to  Leibnitz. 

harmonical-curve,  s. 

Math.  :  A  curve  into  which  a  musical  chord  is 
supposed  to  be  inflected  when  put  into  motion  so  as 
to  excite  a  sound. 

harmonical-interval,  s. 

Music:  [HAEMONIC-INTERVAL.] 

harmonical-mean,  s. 

Math.:  A  term  applied  to  a  mean  between  two 
quantities,  as  A  and  B,  when  it  is  double  a  fourth 
proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  quantities  and  the 

quantities  themselves  :  thus  ^—  g  being  the  fourth 


(ram—ia  be  weary.] 

1.  Bodily,  physical,  or  material  hurt  or  injury; 
damage. 

"And  thou  couldst  laugh  away  the  fear  of  harm." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  705. 

2.  Moral  wrong;  evil,  mischief,  wrong-doing. 

"A  price  being  paid  for  the  harms  we  have  done." — 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 


bones. 

2.  Astron.  (of  the  form  Harmonia) :  An  asteroid, 
the  fortieth    found.    It  was   discovered  by  Gold- 
schmidt  on  March  1, 1856. 

3.  Class.  Mythol. :  A  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Cadmus.    Called  also  Har- 
monie  and  Hermione. 


proportional  toA+B  :  A  :  :  B,  then 


is  the  har- 


._  har-mon -Ic,  *har-m8n-Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  har- 

1f  For  the  difference  between  harm  and  evil,  see    monigue,  from  Lat.  harmonicus:  Gr.  harmonikos, 
vTIj  from  harmonia^ harmony  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  harmony  or  music 

2.  Concordant ;  musical ;  harmonious  ;  consonant. 

"In  full  harmonic  number  joined." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  687. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math. :  Applied  to  numbers,  terms  of  certain 
ratios,  proportions,  &c.,  which  have  certain  rela- 


EVIL. 
harm-doing,  s.    Wrong,  evil,  wrong-doing. 

"  No  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonor  or  her;  by  my  life 
She  never  knew  harm-doing." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  mi.,  ii.  3. 

harm,  *harme,  *harm-en,  *hear-min,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[HARM,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  do  harm,  hurt,  injury,  or  damage 
to ;  to  hurt,  to  injure,  to  damage  morally  or  physic- 

"Yetwerl  innocent  and  one  that  harme  no  man."—    tions  orjproperties  resembling  those  of  musical  con- 
Udall:  John  viii.  cc!fd?',    t??A^M°Y?CjPf?P°ETION'-' 

B.  Intrans. :  To  do  harm,  injury,  or  damage, 
har'-ma-line,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  harmal(a) ;  •ine.'] 
Chem.:   Ci3HuN20.     An   alkaloid    contained    in 


2.  Music :  Applied  to  the  sounds  produced  by  a 
vibrating  string  or  column  of  air,  when  it  is  sub- 
divided into  its  aliquot  parts. 


Peganum  harmala,  a  plant  growing  in  the  Crimea. 
The  seed  coating  contains_Harmaline  and  Harmine. 
They  are  ex' 
then  precip 
form  of  chic 


B.  As  substantive : 

Music: 

1.  One  of  the  sounds  produced  by    a  vibrating 

— ' — 1 — n  of  air,  when  it  is  subdivided  into 


extracted  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  1.  One  of  the 

ipitated  by  a  solution  of    NaCl,  in  the  string  or  column 

alorides ;  the  alkaloids  may  be  separated  its  aliquot  parts, 

ammonia,  the  harmine  being  first  precip-  2.  An  artificial 

i^aiuu.    ilarmalino  can  be  converted  into  harmine  ment  (1)  by  varj — ,  —  ,_„ 

by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents.  Harmalme  forma  bow,  or  (2)  by  slightly  pressing  the  string  at  the 

yellow  bitter  salts.  nodes  or  divisions  of  its  aliquot  parts  (i,  jj  },  &c.) . 


by  adding  ammonia,  the  harmine  being  first  precip-       2.  An  artfficial  tone  produced  in  a  stringed  instru- 
itated.    Harmalino  can  be  converted  into  harmine    ment  (1)  by  varying  the  point  of  contact  with  the 


aryTlVis  "generally  attended  by  fog,  through  which 
the  sun  shines  red.    It  hurts  vegetation  and  preju 


3.  (PI-)  The  science  or  doctrine  of  musical  sounds. 

harmonic-Interval,  s- 

enpeingo  .otb*,    f  **•*:  The  distance  between  two  chords  or  be- 

it  tends  to  terminate  fever  and  dysentery,  and  to    tween  two  consonant  notes. 
mitigate  cutaneous  diseases.    It  corresponds  to  the       harmonic-proportion,  s. 

*-«*•••  [HARMOXXCAL-PROPORTION.] 

harmonic-scale,  s. 

Music:  The  scale  formed  by  a  series  of  natural 


SIEOCCO.] 

har  -mel,  s.    [Arab.] 

Bot  .  :   Peganum   harmala, 

lant,  common  in  Southern  E 

The  Turks  use  the  seeds  aa  a  spice  and  to  make  a 
red  aje. 


.  strongly    scented 

plant,  common  in  Southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 


harmonics. 

harmonic-Stops    s.  pi. 

Mugic  .  Org(m  stopSi  both  flate  and  reed  hi?Ting 

tubes  twice  the  normal  length,  but  pierced  with  a 


, 

harm  -ful,  *harm-full,  *harme-full,  a.    [Eng.  small  hole  in  the  middle.    Harmonic  flute  stops  are 

harm;  -ful(l).\_  Hurtful;  injurious;  detrimental;  of  groat  purity  and  brilliancy  :  they  areof  eightor 

causing  or  tending  to  cause  harm  or  damage.  four  feet  pitch.    Harmonic  piccolos  are  of  two  feet 

"  But  not  without  that  harmful  stroke."  pitch.    Harmonic  reed  stops  (tromba,  tuba,  trum- 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  2.  pet,  &c.)  are  generally  on  a  high  pressure  of  wind, 

harm'-fiil-ly1,  *harme-ful-ly,   *harm-ful-lie,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  all  harmonic  stops 

adv.    [Eng.  harmful  ;-ly.]    In  a  harmful,  hurtful,  being  that  they  will  take  a  very  strong  pressure  of 

or  injurious  manner  j  so  as  to  cause  harm,  hurt,  or  wind  without  overblowing.    The  fact  is,  that  the 

injury  ;  hurtfully  ;  injuriously.  harmonic-tube,  having  two  synchronous  vibrating 

"  Spending  hia  time  not  only  vainly,  but  harmfully,  In  columns  of  air,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  pipe 

such  kind  of  exercise."  —  Ascham:  Schoolmaster,  pt.  ii.  already  overblown  to  its  first  harmonic,  the  octave. 


monical  mean. 

harmonical-proportion,  s. 

Math.  :  The  relation  between  four  quantities  when 
the  first  is  to  the  fourth  as  the  difference  between 
the  first  and  the  second  to  the  difference  between 
the  third  and  fourth  :  that  is  when  A  :  D  :  :  A  ~  B  ; 
C  ~  D.  So  also  three  quantities  are  said  to  be  in 
harmonical  proportion  when  the  first  is  to  the 
second  as  the  difference  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond to  the  difference  between  the  second  and  third. 

harmonical-series,  s. 

Math.  :  A  series  of  numbers  in  continued  harmon- 
ical proportion. 
har-mSn'-IC-al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  harmonical;  -ly.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  In  an  harmonical  manner;  melo- 
diously ;  harmoniously  ;  suitably,  fitly,  by  harmony. 

"  Intending  to  declare  harmonically  the  harmony  of  the 
four  elements  of  the  soul."—  F.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  1,022. 

2.  Math.  :  In  harmonical  progression  ;  as,  a  line 
harmonically  divided. 

har-mon'-l-chord,  s.  [Gr.  harmonikos  =  har- 
monical, and  chordc=a  chord.] 

Music:  An  instrument  played  like  a  pianoforte, 
but  sounding  like  a  violin.  The  tone  is  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  keys,  which  sets  a  revolving 
cylinder  of  wood,  covered  with  leather  and  charged 
with  rosin,  in  action  over  the  strings.  It  has  also 
been  called  piano-violin,  violin-piano,  tetrachordon, 
&c. 

har-mon  -I-§1,  s.  pi.  [Greek  harmonikos=har- 
monical.]  The  followers  of  the  Pythagorean  system 
of  music  as  opposed  to  that  taught  by  Aristoxenus. 
They  were  also  called  Musici.  The  Aristoxemans 
viewed  music  as  an  art  governed  by  appeal  to  the 
ear;  the  Pythagoreans,  aa  a  science  founded  on 
physical  laws- 

har-mon  -I-c6n,  s.  [Gr.neut.  sing,  of  harmonikos 
=harmonical.] 

1.  An  instrument  only  used  as  a  toy  ;  it  consists 
of  free  reeds  inclosed  in  a  box  in  such  a  way  that 
inspiration  produces  one  set  of  sounds,  respiration 
another. 

2.  A  musical  instrument  consisting  of  a  large  bar- 
rel-organ, containing,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
pipes,  others  to  imitate  the  different  wind-instru- 
ments, and  an  apparatus  to  produce  the  effects  of 
drums,  triangles,  cymbals,  &c.,  so  that  the  com- 
bined sounds  produce  the  effect  of  a  military  band. 

IT  Chemical  harmonicon  :  An  open  tube,  the  air 
of  which  is  made  to  sound  by  means  of  a  luminous 
jet  of  hydrogen,  coal-gas,  &c.,  placed  beneath  the 
tube.  The  sound  is  produced  by  a  series  of  small 
explosions  which  take  place  as  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  jets. 

har-m6  -nl-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  harmonieux,  from  har- 
moiu'e=harmony  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  musical  harmony  or  con- 
cord; musically  concordant  or  consonant. 
"Your  songs  confound 
Our  more  harmonious  notes." 

Cowper:  Task,  ill.  767. 


boll,    b<Sy;     pout,    J(5wl;    cat,    gell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.   ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.    -tloua,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


harmoniously 


2.  Having  the  several  parts  adapted  and  propor- 
tioned to  each  other ;  symmetrical. 

"  By  an  harmoniotis  sympathy  promote  the  perfection 
and  good  of  the  whole." — Olanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, 
ob.  v. 

8.  Living  or  acting;  in  concord,  peace,  or  friend* 
ship ;  agreeing  in  action  or  feeling. 

har-mo'-nl-OUS-ly^  adv.  [English  harmonious; 
•ly.~\ 

1.  In  a  harmonious  manner ;  melodiously ;  with 
harmony  or  concord  of  sound. 

2.  With  just  adaptation  and  proportion  of  parts 
to  each  other ;  symmetrically. 

"How  came  the  Asterisms  of  the  same  nature  and  en- 
ergies to  be  so  harmoniously  placed  at  regular  intervals." 
— Bentley:  Sermons,  iii. 

8.  In  harmony  or  concord ;  with  agreement  or 
union  of  feeling  and  action. 

"To  see  public  and  private  virtues  not  dissonant  and 
jarring,  and  mutually  destructive,  but  harmoniously  com- 
bined."— Burke:  Present  Discontents. 

har-mo -nl-ous-ness,  s.  [English  harmonious; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  harmonious; 
concord,  consonance,  symmetry. 

liar  mon  i  plion,  s.  [Gr.  harmonia— a  fitting  or 
adapting,  harmony,  and  p/»one=sound.] 

Music :  A  small  instrument  with  a  key-board,  in 
which  the  sounds  are  produced  by  small  metallic 
tongues,  acted  upon  by  air  blown  through  a  flexible 
tube.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  free  reeds  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  harmonium,  placed  in  a  tube 
shaped  like  a  clarinet.  The  compass  of  the  instru- 
ment is  two  octaves  with  intermediate  semitones ; 
the  keys  are  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  those 
of  a  pianoforte,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  notes  of  the 
normal  scale  are  in  one  row  and  the  chromatic 
notes  in  another. 

har'-m&n-Ist, «.    [Eng.  harmon(y) ;  -!««.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  sings  or  plays  in  harmony ;  a  writer 
on  harmony ;  a  musical  composer. 

2.  One  who  treats  of  and  shows  the  harmony  or 
agreement  between  corresponding  passages  of  dif- 
ferent authors.    [HABMONY,  If.] 

"Of  which  obedience,  his  most  precious  death  is,  by 
Oar  most  excellent  harmonist,  declared  to  be  the  consum- 
mation."— Nelson:  Life  of  Dr.  George  Bull. 

II.  Ch.Hist.  (pi.):  A  sect  founded  by  two  broth- 
ers, George  and  Frederick  Rapp,  who  emigrated 
from  Wurtemberg  to  the  United  States  in  1803. 
Soon  afterward  they  founded  the  town  of  Harmony 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  1815  they  built  New  Harmony 
in  Indiana.  The  name  of  this  settlement  became 
celebrated  through  the  place  having  been  purchased 
in  1823  or  1824  by  Robert  Owen  as  a  suitable  locality 
for  carrying  out  his  views  as  to  the  reorganization 
of  society.  In  1825  the  Harmonists  removed  to  a 
new  settlement,  which  they  called  Economy  They 
have  community  of  goods,  and  consider  marriage  a 
civil  contract. 

thar-ra6n-Ist  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  harmonist;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  harmony ;  comparative. 

"The  harmonistio  exegesis  of  the  anti-critical  school." 
—  W.  Robertson  Smith:  Old  Testament,  lect.  iii.,  p.  67. 

har'-m&n-ite,  s.  [Eng.  harmon(y);  -ite.]  The 
same  as  HARMONIST  (q.  v.). 

har-mo  -nl-um,  s.    [HARMONY.] 

Music :  A  keyed  wind  instrument  whose  tones  are 
produced  by  the  forcing  of  air  through  free  reeds. 
The  better  class  of  harmoniums  have  several  sets  of 
vibrators,  of  different  pitch,  and  of  various  quali- 
ties of  tone.  The  stop  called  expression  is  a  me- 
chanical contrivance  by  which  the  waste-valve  of 
the  bellows  is  closed,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the 
foot  has  direct  influence  on  the  intensity  of  the 
Bounds  produced.  A  tremolo  is  produced  by  caus- 
ing the  wind  to  quaver  as  it  passes  through  the 
reeds.  The  vox  angelica  gives  a  delicate,  undulating 
tone,  which  is  produced  by  two  sets  of  vibrators  to 
each  note  tuned  slightly  apart. 

*har-m6'-nl-um-lst,  e.    [Eng. harmonium;  -««(.] 

Music :  A  player  or  performer  upon  the  harmo- 
nium. 

har-m6n-I-za'-tlon,  s.  [English  harmoniz(e); 
•ation.]  The  act  of  harmonizing ;  the  state  of  being 
harmonized. 

har  -mftn-ize,  v.  t.  &  i.     [Eng.  harmon(y) ;  -ize."\ 

A.  Transitive ; 

1.  To  make  harmonious;  to  combine,  set,  or  ar- 
range according  to  the  laws  of  harmony  or  counter- 
point. • 

"A  music  harmonizing  our  wild  cries." 

Tennyson:  Sea  Dreams,  247. 

2.  To  make  melodious,  harmonious,  or  pleasing  to 
the  ear. 

3.  To  adjust,  set,  or  arrange  in  proper  propor- 
tions ;  to  arrange  so  that  the  several  parts  are  justly 
and  fitly  adapted  and  suited  to  each  other. 

"And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole." 

Byron:  Childe  Uarold,  ii.  48. 
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4.  To  make  in  concord  or  agreement  with  other 
things. 

"  To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  converse 
With  Nature  :  there  to  harmonize  his  heart." 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,882. 

ft.  To  restrain,  to  rein  in,  to  keep  in  subjection. 
"And  every  passion  aptly  harmonized." 

Thomson:  Summer,  467. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  form  a  concord ;  to  be  in  harmony  or  con- 
cord ;  to  agree  in  sounds  or  effect ;  as,  Two  voices 
harmonize  together. 

2.  To  be  in  concord  or  agreement;  to  agree  in 
feeling  or  action  ;  to  be  or  live  in  peace  and  concord. 

8.  To  agree  together  in  effect  or  result ;  as,  The 
facts  harmonize. 
har -m6n-lz-er,  s.    [Eng.  harmoniz(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  harmonizes  or  arranges  sounds  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  harmony. 

2.  One  who  arranges  or  adjusts  things  in  sym- 
metrical order. 

"The  constant  harmonfzer  of  the  whole  world." — Cud- 
worth:  Intell.  System,  p.  489. 

3.  A  harmonist. 

har-m6-nom  -e-ter,  s.  [Greek  harmonia=har- 
mony,  and  metron=a  measure.] 

Music:  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  har- 
monic relation  of  sounds.  It  often  consists  of  a 
single  string  with  movable  bridges. 

har '-m,6n-f ,  *ar-mon-y,  s.  [Fr.  harmmue,  from 
Lat.  harmonia,  from  Gr.  Aarmonio=a  joining,  har- 
mony; harmos=&  joining;  aro=tofit  or  join.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  just  adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other,  so 
as  to  form  a  symmetrical  and  connected  whole. 

"This  harmony  of  mind 
Where  purity  and  peace  immingle  charms." 

Thomson:  Summer,  650. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

3.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  harmonizing  of 
sounds. 

4.  A  melodious  or  harmonious  arrangement  of 
sounds;  music. 

"  Heaven's  harmony  is  universal  love." 

Cotvper:  Progress  of  Error,  78. 

5.  Concord  or  agreement  in  views,  feelings,  senti- 
ments, manners,  &c. ;  peace ;  friendship ;  unity. 

"Attentive  to  universal  harmony,  [he]  often  forgets  that 
he  himself  has  a  part  to  sustain  in  the  concert." — Qold- 
smith:  Citizen  of  the  World,  let.  Ixvi. 

6.  A  book  bringing  together   and   showing  the 
agreement  between  parallel  or  corresponding  pas- 
sages of  different  authors. 

If  Harmonies  of  the  Old  Testament  aim  at  plac- 
ing the  several  books,  or  portions  of  them,  in 
chronological  order,  showing  how  they  illustrate 
each  other,  as,  for  instance,  whatlight  the  prophetic 
books  shed  on  the  historical  ones,  or  vice  versa, 
Harmonies  of  the  New  Testament  have  it  for  one 
leading  object  to  compare  and  show  the  mutual 
consistency  of  the  four  gospels.  Another  is  to 
arrange  the  epistles  in  chronological  order,  and 
use  the  undesigned  coincidence  between  portions  of 
them  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  the  authority  of  both.  The  earliest  known 
harmony  of  the  gospels  is  that  of  Tatian,  a  Syrian 
of  the  second  century,  Ammonious  followed  in  the 
third,  and  Eusebius  in  the  fourth.  In  1537  Andreas 
Osiander  published  a  similar  work,  as  did  Calvin 
in  1553,  and  other  writers.  Since  then  such  har- 
monies have  become  numerous. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  [HARMONIA,  1.] 

2.  Music:  A  just  proportion  of  sound;  musical 
concord ;  the  accordance,  concord,  or  consonance 
of  different  sounds  which  pleases  the  ear,  or  a  suc- 
cession of  such  sounds  called  chords.  In  its  earliest 
sense  among  the  Greeks  this  word  seems  to  have 
been  a  general  term  for  music,  a  sense  in  which  our 
own  poets  often  use  it.    But  from  its  meaning  of 
"fitting  together,"  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
proper  arrangement  of  sounds  in  a  scale,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  to  "  systems  of  tuning." 

"The  delicacy  of  hearing,  and  taste  of  harmony  has 
been  formed  upon  those  sounds  which  every  country 
abounds  with." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  29. 

If  For  the  difference  between  harmony  and  con- 
cord, see  CONCORD. 
IT  (1)  Artificial  harmony : 
Music :  A  mixture  of  discords  and  concords. 

(2)  Close  harmony ; 

Music:  Said  when  the  sounds  composing  each 
chord  are  placed  so  near  to  each  other  that  no 
sound  belonging  to  the  chord  could  again  bo  inter- 
posed between  any  of  those  already  present. 

(3)  Figured  harmony : 

Music :  Said  when  one  or  more  of  the  parts  move, 
during  the  continuance  of  a  chord,  through  certain 
notes  which  do  not  form  any  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  that  chord. 


harness-bell 

(4)  Harmony  of  the  spheres: 

Ancient  Phil,:  The  assumption  of  Pythagoras 
that  everything  in  the  great  Kosmos  must  be  har- 
moniously arranged,  and  that  since  the  planets 
were  at  the  same  proportionate  distances  from  each 
other  as  the  divisions  of  the  monochord,  in  passing 
through  the  ether  they  must  make  a  sound  varying 
according  to  the  diversity  of  their  magnitude, 
velocity,  and  relative  distance.  Ho  thought  that 
Saturn  gave  the  deepest  and  the  Moon  the  shrillest 
sound,  as  the  one  was  farthest  from,  and  the  other 
nearest  to  the  earth. 

(5)  Natural  harmony: 

Music :  The  harmonic  triad  or  common  chord. 

(6)  Perfect  harmony : 

Music :  Harmony  with  untempored  concords  only. 

(7)  Pre-established  harmony : 

Metaph.:  In  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  a  har- 
mony established  by  God  at  the  creation  among  all 
monads,  which,  excessively  minute  as  they  were, 
still  represented  the  universe.  Through  their  influ- 
ence the  body  and  soul  act  independently  of  each 
other,  each  obeying  its  own  laws  as  freely  as  if  the 
other  did  not  exist,  and  yet  with  the  same  result  as 
if  they  influenced  each  other.  They  are;  in  the 
opinion  of  Leibnitz,  like  two  clocks,  one  formed  to 
strike,  the  other  simply  to  indicate  the  hour.  They 
move  in  harmony,  but  each  is  independent  of  the 
other. 

(8)  Spread  harmony : 

Music :  When  the  sounds  of  a  chord  are  placed  at 
such  a  wide  distance  from  each  other,  that  some  of 
them  might  be  again  interposed  between  the  sounds 
already  present. 

(9)  Tempered  harmony : 

Music :  When  the  notes  are  varied  by  tempera- 
ment (q.  v.). 

har'-most,  s.  [Gr.  harmostes,  from  harmozO=tO 
fit  together,  to  rule.] 

Gr.  Antio. :  The  name  given  to  those  governors  of 
the  Greek  Islands  and  towns  in  Asia  Minor  sent  out 
into  a  subject  or  conquered  town  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians during  their  supremacy  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war ;  the  governor  of  a  colony. 

har'-m&-t5me,  s.  [Gr.  harmos  =  a  joint,  and 
fomos:=  cutting ;  temno=to  cut.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic,  subtransparent  or  trans- 
lucent brittle  mineral,  occurring  in  twin  crystals ; 
colors  white,  gray,  yellow,  red,  or  brown ;  streak, 
white;  hardness,  4'5;  specific  gravity,  2'44-2'45. 
Composition  :  Silica,  46-IO-48'49 ;  alumina,  15-24-17'65 ; 
baryta,  19-12-21 '60 ;  water,  13-15-24.  It  is  found  in 
amygdaloid  phonolite,  trachyte,  in  gneiss,  and  in 
metallic  veins.  Morvenite  is  a  variety  of  it. 

ham,  s.  &  a.    [A.  S.  heordan.']    [HARDS.] 

A.  As  sub&t. :  Very  coarse  linen. 

"Her  cutty  Bark  o'  Paisley  ftarn." 

Burns:  Tarn  CfShanter. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  flax  hards ;  coarse. 

har'-ness,  *har-neis,  *har-nes,  *har-neys, 
*har-nesse,  *her-neys,  s.  [Old  Fr.  harnas,  har- 
nois,  hernois—arraor,  from  Bret,  ftarnez^old  iron, 
armor;  horiarn  (pi.  hern)=imn;  Wei.  haiarn; 
Gael,  iarunn;  Fr.  iara?i=iron ;  Ger.  harnisch;  Dut. 
harnas.] 

*1.  Equipment  for  a  man ;  the  accouterments  of  a 
soldier  or  knight ;  arms. 

"He  taketh  from  him  his  harness  wherein  he  trusted 
and  divided  his  goods." — Tyndale:  Luke  xi.  22. 

*2.  Spec. :  Armor. 

"And  a  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture,  and  smote 
the  king  of  Israel  between  the  joints  of  the  harness." — 
1  Kings  xxii.  84. 

3.  The  gear  or  tackle  by  which  a  horse  or  other 
animal  is  yoked  to  and  made  to  draw  a  vehicle  or 
the  like;  the  working  gear  of  a   horse   or  other 
animal  of  draught. 

"  Or  wilt  thou  ride?    Thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd, 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Ind.  ii. 

4.  The  apparatus  in  a  loom  by  which  the  sots  of 
warp-threads  are  shifted  alternately  to  form  the 
shed.    The  harness  of  a  loom  is  termed  the  mount- 
ing, and   the  whole  apparatus   concerned  in  the 
motions    of    the  warp-threads  is    the  shedding. 
[LOOM.] 

5.  The  salt  beef  issued  to  men  in  the  Navy  and 
the  merchant  service.    It  was  so  called  either  from 
a  belief  that  it  was  prepared  from  horse-flesh,  or 
from  its  extreme  toughness.  Called  also  Salt-horse. 

"If  To  die  in  harness:  To  spend  one's  life  to  the 
last  in  one's  business,  profession,  or  occupation. 

'harness- bearer,  "harness -bearer,  s.  An 
armor-bearer. 

"Vellocatus  his  seruant  and  harnesseJtearer." — Speed: 
Great  Britane,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi.,  §  12. 

*harness-t>ell,  s.  A  small  bell,  usually  of  globu- 
lar form,  and  carrying  a  bullet,  attached  to  some 
part  of  the  harness  to  produce  a  jingling  sound  j  a 
sleigh-bell. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel,    he"r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     p6t, 
or.    wore,     wolf.     w5rk,     who,    sin;    mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;    try,    Syrian.     ».    ce  =  e;    ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


harness-board 

harness-board,  s. 

Weav.:  The  compass-board  of  a  loom,  having 
holes  through  which  pass  the  neck  twines. 

harness-cask,  harness-tub,  s. 

ffnut. :  A  largo  cask  or  tub  with  a  rim  cover,  con- 
taining a  supply  of  salt  meat  for  immediate  use. 

harness-clamp,  s. 

Sadd. :  A  kind  of  vise  used  to  hold  leather  while 
being  stitched. 

harness-currier, «.  One  who  prepares  or  dresses 
leather  for  harness  or  saddlery  purposes. 

harness-hook,  s. 

1.  A  hook  or  bracket  on  which  harness  is  hung. 

2.  A  check-rein  hook  on  the  gig-saddle, 
harness-leather,   s.    A  kind   of  leather  from 

which  harness  is  made.    It  is  blacked  on  the  grain 
side. 

harness-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  harness, 
saddlery,  &c. 

harness-pad,  s.  A  lining  or  soft  wad  beneath  a 
saddle  to  keep  the  harder  portions  from  galling  the 
back  of  the  animal. 

harness-plater,  s.  A  worker  in  electroplating, 
•who  plates  the  metal-work  of  harness. 

harness-room,  «.  A  room  attached  to  a  stable, 
warmed  by  a  stove,  and  used  for  putting  away 
harness. 

harness-saddle,  s.  The  part  of  the  harness 
which  rests  across  the  back,  and  to  which  the  girth- 
ing portions  are  attached.  Upon  it  are  the  terrets 
and  check-rein  hook,  and  from  it  proceeds  the  back- 
strap,  which  reaches  to  the  crupper. 

harness-snap,  «.  A  hook  for  attaching  the  reins 
to  the  bit-rings,  the  breast-strap  to  the  hame-rings, 
&c. ;  a  snap-hook. 

harness-tut),  s.    [HARNESS-CASK.] 

harness-weaver,  s.  A  weaver  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  more  complicated  patterns  of 
shawls,  &c. 

har'-ness,  *har-nesche,  *har-nesse,  v.  t.  [O. 
Fr.  harnascher.]  [HARNESS,  «.] 

*1.  To  arm ;  to  dress  or  equip  in  armor  or  arms. 

"Those  that  sleep  in  Jesus  shall  God  bring  with  Him. 
and  harness  them  with  the  bright  armor  of  light  and 
immortality." — H.  More:  Mystery  of  Godliness,  bk.  iv.,  ch. 
xviii. 

*2.  To  equip  or  fit  out  for  defense ;  to  arm. 
•     ' '  They  saw  the  camp  of  the  heathen,  that  it  was  strong 
and  well  harnessed,  and  compassed  round   about  with 
horsemen." — 1  Maccabees  iv.  7. 

3.  Toputharnesson, as  on  ahorse. 

"My  horse  is  harnessed  and  chained  to  my  plow." — 
Hale:  Oriyin  of  Mankind,  p.  50. 

4.  To  place  under  control ;  to  subjugate ;  hence, 
to  harness  Niagara  Falls  means  to  control  the  flow 
of  water  and  utilize  the  great  power. 

har'-ness-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  harness;  -er.1  One  who 
harnesses. 

liarn  pan,  s.  [A.  S.  hcernes;  Icel.  /ya?'?u'=brains.] 
The  brain-pan. 

"  '  Weize  a  brace  of  balls  through  his  ham-pan,'  said  a 
second." — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxiii. 

hams,,  s.  pi.    [A.  S.  hoernes.]    Brains. 
*ha  -ro,  *ha  -row,  *har  -row,  exclam.    [O.  Fr. 
Aaro.l    A  cry  anciently  used  in  Normandy  as  a  call 
for  help  or  to  raise  a  hue-and-cry. 

"  '  Harrow!  the  flames  which  me  consume,'  said  he, 
'  Ne  can  be  quencht.' "         Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  49. 

harp,  *harpe,  s.  [A.  S.  hearp;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
harp;  Icel.  harpa;  Dan.  harpe;  Sw.  harpa;  Ger. 
harfe ;  O.  H.  Ger.  harpha :  Fr.  harpe ;  Ital.  arpa. 
Perhaps  connected  with  Lat.  crepo=to  crackle. 
(Sfcear.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

*2.  An  Irish  coin  of  thevalueof  one  cent,  so  called 
from  the  figure  of  a  harp  on  it. 

3.  A  screen  or  sieve  for  sifting  grain  and  clearing 
it  of  the  seeds  of  weeds. 

4.  An  oblong  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  frame 
filled  up  with  parallel  wires  similar  to  the  strings 
of  a  harp,  and  used  as  a  screen  for  sifting  sand. 

5.  A    concave   grating   in    a  scutching-machine, 
through  which  refuse  escapes  as  the  cotton  is  beaten 
and  driven  forward  by  the  revolving  beater. 

II.  Technically: 

fl.  Astron. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
ancient  northern  constellation  generally  termed 
Lyra,  the  Lyre. 

"  Next  shines  the  Harp,  and  through  the  liquid  skies 
The  shell,  as  lightest,  first  begins  to  rise."      Creech. 

2.  Music:    A  stringed  instrument  of    triangular 
form,  furnished  with  gut  strings.    It  has  a  compass 
varying  from  three  to  six  octaves  and  a  half,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  instrument.  There  are  several 
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kinds  of  harps  still  in  use:  (1)  The  triple  or  Welsh 
harp,  with  three  rows  of  strings,  two  rows  tuned 
diatonically  in  unisons  or  octaves,  the  third  or  inner 
row  arranged  to  supply  the  accidentals,  sharps,  or 
flats.  The  strings  are  thin,  and  the  tone  is  conse- 
quently consonant  wit  h  the  character  of  the  strings. 
This  liarp  is  derived  from,  and  is  almost  identical 
with,  the  Irish  harp.  (2)  The  double  harp,  with 
two  rows  of  strings  is  loss  inconvenient  but  equally 
imperfect :  all  alterations  of  the  pitch  of  the  strings 
having  to  bo  made  with  the  thumb.  (3)  The  single- 
action  pedal  harp,  with  one  row  of  strings,  contain- 
ing a  compass  or  nearly  six  octaves.  There  were 
seven  pedals  which  altered  by  a  semitone  the  pitch 
of  the  note  to  which  each  pedal  belonged.  The 
imperfection  of  the  mechanism  of  the  pedals 
involved  the  player  in  many  difficulties,  and  ren- 
dered it  in  some  keys  quite  useless.  (4)  The  double 
action  pedal-harp,  the  invention  of  Erard.  The 
harp  was  a  favorite  instrument  among  the  ancient 
Britons  and  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  old  laws  of 
Wales,  the  Triads,  specify  the  use  of  the  harp  as 
one  of  the  three  things  necessary  to  distinguish  a 
freeman  or  gentleman  from  a  slave.  Pretenders 
were  discovered  by  their  unskillfnlness  in  "  playing 
of  the  harp."  The  same  laws  forbade  a  slave  _to 
touch  a  harp,  either  out  of  curiosity,  or  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  it,  and  none  but  the  king,  his  musi- 
cians, and  other  gentlemen,  were  permitted  to  pos- 
sess one.  The  harp  was  exempt  from  seizure  for 
debt,  as  it  was  presumed  that  he  who  had  no  harp 
lost  his  position,  and  was  degraded  to  the  condition 
of  a  slave.  (Stainerdb  Barrett.) 

harp-seal,  a. 

Zool. :  Phoca  grcenlandica  or  Calocephalus  green- 
landicus,  the  Greenland  seal.  The  resemblance  to 
a  harp  is  in  two  large  brown,  oblique  bands  meet- 
ing near  the  shoulders,  and  then  running  separately 
along  the  sides  and  up  the  hind  legs,  where  they 
become  brighter,  till  they  finally  disappear  in  the 
white  of  the  under  parts.  Thehairis  dry,  close,  and 
not  woolly,  except  when  the  animal  is  very  young. 
It  is  found  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  Greenland,  New- 
foundland, Iceland,  the  north  and  northeast  of 
Asia. 

harp-shell,  «. 

ZoOl. :  The  molluscous  genus  Harpa  (q.  v.). 
harp-string,  s.  One  of  the  gut-strings  of  a  harp. 

"And  the  harp-strings  a  clangor  made." 

Longfellwe:  Musician's  Tale. 

harp-stringing,  a.  Suited  for  playing  on  the 
harp. 

harp,  *  harpe,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  hearpian.~] 
[HARP,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
_1.  Lit. :  To  play  upon  a  harp. 

"Then  shouted  a  company  of  them  that  stood  round 
about,  and  harped  with  their  harps." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  il. 

2.  Fig. :  To  dwell  incessantly  upon  anything ;  to 
speak  or  write  persistently  on  the  same  subject  or 
idea.  (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

"Neither  will  I  importune  you,  nor  dull  your  eares 
with  harping  still  upon  this  unpleasant  thing." — P.  Hol- 
land: LiviuB,  p.  54. 

*B.  Transitive: 

•1.  To  touch  upon ;  to  hit. 

"  Thou  has  harped  my  fear  aright." 

Sftakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  sift,  screen,  or  separate  by  means  of  a  sieve. 

If  To  harp  on  one  string :  To  dwell  persistently 
and  too  much  upon  one  subject,  sd  as  to  weary  the 
hearers. 

"King  Henry  thereto  wonld  not  condiscende,  but  still 
harped  on  thys  stryng," — Hall:  Henry  VII.  (an.  6.) 

har-pa,s.    [Lat.=a  harp.] 

Zool.:  Harp  shell.  A  genus  of  gastcropodous 
mollusks,  family  Buccinidee.  The  shell  is  ventri- 
cose,  ribbed  transversely;  the  spire  small;  the 
aperture  large,  notched  in  front;  the  animal  with  a 
very  large  foot.  Known  species :  Recent,  twelve, 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Pacific,  &c. ;  fossil, 
four,  from  the  Eocene  onward.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

har-pac-tl? -I  d3B,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  harpacti- 
c(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Zpal. :  A  family  of  Entomostracous  Crustaceans, 
legion  Lophyropoda,  order  Copepoda,  sect.  Gnatho- 

Stoma.      [HABPACTICU9.] 

har-pac-tlc-i  -n»,  e.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  harpacti- 
c(uft) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -ino2.\ 
Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Harpacticidee  (q.  T.) . 

har-pac'-tl-CUS,  s.  [Gr.  /iarpac(ifco«=knavish, 
thievish;  /iarpo#=robbing,  rapacious;  harpazo= 
to  snatch  away,  to  carry  off.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Har- 
pacticinai  and  the  family  Harpacticidce  (q.  v.).  It 
has  the  body  elongated,  or  broad  and  depressed, 


harping-iron 

the  head  united  with  the  first  thoracic  segment,  the 
first  and  second  abdominal  rings  in  the  female 
pvalescent,  the  first  pair  of  autounse  eight  or  nine 
jointed,  the  second  pair  of  foot-jaws  strongly 
developed. 

*har -pa-gon,  s.  [Lat.  harpagonem,  accus.  of 
harpago=a  grappling-iron.]  A  grappling-iron. 

"There  were  deuised  certeine  instruments  wherewyth 
they  might  pull  downe  the  workes  that  their  enemyes 
made,  called  harpayons." — Brende:  Qitintus  Ctirtius,  fo.  54. 

har-pa-goph'-I-tum,  s.  [Latin  harpago=a 
grappling-iron ;  Gr.  Aarpage=seizure,  and  phyton 
=a  plant.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Podaliacese.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  Grapple-plant,  generally  called  Uncaria  pro- 
cumbens,  should  be  termed  Harpagophytum  procum- 
bent [GRAPPLE-PLANT],  and  a  Madagascar  speciea, 
also  with  reflexed  hooks  like  grappling-irons  on  the 
fruit,  H.  leptocaryum.  (Suppl.  to  Treas.  of  Bot.) 

har-pa  gor  -nls,  s.  [Greek  harpagv  =  seizure, 
rapine,  and  ornis=&  bird/] 

Palceont. :  A  gigantic  bird  of  prey  from  the  Post- 
Tertiary  strata  of  New  Zealand. 

har-pal'-I-dse,  s.  t>l.  [Modern  Lat.  harpal(ua) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  predatory  beetles,  having 
the  four  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  enlarged,  the 
inside  of  the  anterior  tibiee  with  a  deep  notch,  and 
moderately  long  antenna-.  Most  of  them  are  vora- 
cious insects  of  prey,  though  Zabrus  is  said  to  feed 
exclusively  upon  corn,  and  Amara  upon  the  roots 
and  tender  snoots  of  grass  and  other  plants.  The 
family  is  very  extensive,  and  is  diffused  throughout 
the  world.  Probably  about  500  are  known.  [HAE- 
PAI.IX.K,  HABPALUS.] 

har-pa-11  -nse,  s. pi.  [Mod. Lat. harpal(us) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Mice.] 
Entomology  : 

1.  According  to  Swainson,  a  sub-family  of  Cara- 
bidee.    It  is  equivalent  to  the  Harpalidae  of  some 
entomologists. 

2.  Sometimes  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  for 
those  Harpalidee  which  have  the  four  anterior  tarsi 
of  the  males  dilated. 

har'-pa-lus,  8.    [Gr.  harpaleos=gT6edy.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Harpa- 
lidse,  or  the  sub-family  Harpaliuee.    In  1853  about 
184  species  were  known  from  the  four  great  conti- 
nents and  Australia. 

har-ped  -I-daJ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  harpes  (genit. 
harped(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Trilobites,  having  a  large 
cephalic  shield  of  horseshoe  form,  with  its  poste- 
rior angles  greatly  lengthened,  and  the  margin  per- 
forated by  pores ;  the  thoracic  segments  twenty-five 
or  twenty -six. 

harp'-er,   *harp-are,  "harp -ere,  a.    [A.  S. 

hearpere.] 

1.  A  player  on  the  harp ;  a  harpist. 

"I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their 
harps."— Kevelation  xiv.  2. 

2.  A  brass  coin  current  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  so  called  from  the  figure  of  a  harp 
on  it.    It  was  about  the  size  of  a  twenty-five  cent 
piece,  and  of  the  value  o?  two  cents. 

"A two-pence  I  had  to  spend  over  and  above;  besldeff 
the  harper  that  was  gathered  amongst  us  to  pay  the 
piper." — Ben  Jonson:  The  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 

har'-peg,  s.  [Gr.  harpe=  (1)  a  bird  of  prey,  (2)  a 
rapacious  sea-fish,  (3)  a  sickle.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Har- 
pedidw  (q.  v.). 

harp  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HARP,  v.~\ 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  vorb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  harp  ;  fitted  or  in- 
tended for  playing  on  the  harp ;  as,  harping  melo- 
dies.   (Milton:  Nativity,  IK.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  art  or  science  of  playing  ott 
the  harp ;  a  performance  on  the  harp. 

"  In  hymns  and  harpings  and  self-seeking  prayers." 
Byron:  Cain,  i.  1. 

2.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  (PI.):  The  wales  of  the  bow,  of  extra  strength. 

(2)  A  ribband  trimmed  to  the  shape  of  and  bolted 
to  the  cant  bodies,  to   hold    them    together   till 
planked. 

IT  Cat-harpings  : 

Naut. :  The  trapping  of  the  shrouds  to  the  musts 
below  the  tops. 

harping-irpn,  «.  A  barbed  javelin.  Thewordls 
derived  from  its  capacity  for  clawing  or  grasping. 
A  harpoon  (q.  T.). 

"  The  boat  which  on  the  first  assault  did  go, 
Struck  with  a  harping-iron  the  younger  foe." 

Waller:  Battle  of  Summer  Islands,  132. 


boil,     b61;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -aion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


harpist 
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harp  -1st,  s.  [Eng.  harp;  -ist.]  A  player  upon 
the  harp;  a  harper. 

"  That  ^5nf?rian  harpist  for  whose  lay 
Tigers  with  hunger  pinde  and  left  their  pray." 

JBrutctif;  Jiritaiinia's  Pastorals,  bk.  i,,  B.  5. 

h&r-poon,  *har-pon,    s.     [But.  harpocn,  from 

Fr.  harp,  on  =  a  grappling-iron,  from  harpe=a  dog's 

claw  or  paw,  a  harp;  Sp.  arpon;  Ital.  arpagone, 

from  Lat.  ;iarpa£70=ahook,  a  grappling-iron.]     A 

barbed  javelin  used  to  pierce  and  fasten  to  whales. 

Ithasabroad,  flat,  triangular,  barbed,  sharp  head, 

and   a   shank   about  two  feet  long,  furnishing  a 

pocket  for  the  shaft.    A  line,  aboutseventy  fathoms 

Jong,  is  attached    to  the    harpoon,  and  runs  out 

rapidly  as  the  struck  fish  dives  below  the  surface. 

"And  like  the  lightning's  flame 

Flew  out  harpoons  of  steel." 

Longfellow  :  Discoverer  of  the  North  Cape. 

harpoon-fork,  s. 

Agric.  ;  A  form  of  hayfork  worked  by  tackle,  and 
need  in  pitching  hay  from  the  load  to  put  it  into  a 
rick,  or  in  loading  a  wagon  from  a  rick. 

harpoon-gun,  «.  A  gun  or  contrivance  used  in 
whale-fishing  for  firing  a  harpoon. 

harpoon-rocket,  s.  A  combination  of  bomb 
and  lance  for  killing  whales.  It  has  an  explosive 
shell  at  its  head,  and  is  propelled  by  a  rocketcharge 
After  being  fired  from  a  gun.  The  hinged  barbs  are 
secured  to  the  breech-piece  in  the  tube,  and  the  line 
Connected  by  a  looped  shank. 

har-poon',  v.  f.  [HABFOON,  «.]  To  strike,  catch' 
Or  kill  with  a  harpoon. 

har-poon-er,  *har-po6n-eer  ,  s.  [Fr.  har- 
pone«r.J  One  who  strikes  or  pierces  the  whale  with 
a  harpoon  ;  the  man  who  throws  the  harpoon  from 
a  whale-boat. 

"  On  the  yard-arm  the  harpooner  eita." 

Grainger;  Suyar-Cane,  bk.  ii. 

harp  -si-chord,     *arp-si-chord,     *  harp-se- 

Chord.  s,  [O.  Fr,  harpecorde,  from  harpe,  and 
chorde,  corde—a.  chord.  The  s  is  apparently  an  in- 
trusion. Ital.  arpicordo.~\ 

Music:  A  stringed  instrument  with  a  key-board, 
similar  in  form  to  a  modern  grand  pianoforte,  by 
which  it  has  been  superseded.  As  the  pressure  of 
the  fingers  upon  the  keys,  when  heavy  or  light, 
made  no  difference  in  the  quantity  of  tone  produced, 
the  harpsichord  sometimes  had  two  key-boards, 
one  for  the  loud,  the  other  for  the  soft  tones.  There 


Harpsichord  Action. 

Fig.  1.    K.  Key.    J.  Jack.     s.  String. 

Fig.  2  (showing  detail  of  top  of  Jack).  T.  Movable 
tongue  of  pear  wood.  c.  Small  piece  of  cloth  to  deaden 
the  vibration  of  the  string,  s.  String.  Q.  Plectrum,  of 
quill  or  leather,  projecting  from  the  tongue  T. 

were  also  stops  in  some  instruments,  by  means  of 
which  the  tones  could  be  modified  by  connecting 
the  mechanism  with  or  detaching  it  from  the  three, 
or  even  four,  strings,  with  which  each  tone  was  fur- 
nished. The  keys  were  attached  to  levers,  which  at 
their  ends  had  slips  of  wood, called  "jacks,"  fur- 
nished with  plectra  of  crow-quill  or  hard  leather; 
these  struck  or  twanged  the  strings,  and  produced 
the  tone,  which  has  been  likened  to  *'  a  scratch  with 
a  sound  at  the  end  of  it."  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 
"If  he  the  tinkling  harpsichord  regards 
As  inoffensive,  what  offense  in  cards?  " 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  148. 

harpsichord-graces,  s.  pi. 

Music:  Certain  turns  and  ornaments  employed 
in  playing  upon  the  harpsichord,  introduced  for 
the  most  part  as  compensation  for  the  lack  of  sus- 
taining power  in  the  instrument. 

*harp  -stSr,  s.  JEng.  harp;  fern.  suff.  -ster.]  A 
female  player  on  tne  harp ;  a  harpross. 

har'-pjF,  s.  [Old  Fr.  harpie,  harpye,  from  Latin 
harpj/ia,  from  Greek  harpyiai,  from  harpazo=to 
peize.] 

A.  A  a  substantive: 

1.  Class.  Antiq. :  Three  fabulous  winged  monsters, 
daughters  of  Neptune  and  Terra,  represented  with 
the  face  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  vulture,  and  fin- 
gers armed  with  sharp  claws;  their  names  were 


Aflllo,  Celapno,  and  Ocypete.  Th<iy  emitted  an  infec- 
tious smell,  and  spoiled  whatever  they  touched  by 
their  filth. 

"Celeno  foule  mishapen  bird,  and  tun-pis*  more  right 
fell."  rhiifr:  rirgifs  JEneiil  iii. 

2.  Her.:  The  harpy  is  represented  in  heraldry  as 
a  vulture  with  the  head  and  breast  of  a  woman. 

3.  Ornithology  : 

'!)  The  Harpy-eagle  (q.  v.). 
2)  The  genus  Harpyia  (q.  T.). 

(3)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  bird  of  prey,  the 
Marsh  Harrier  (Circm  ceruginosus).  Called  more 
fully  the  White-headed  Harpy.  It  is  the  Harpaye 
or  BusardHarpayeof  the  French.  [CIRCUS-HARRIER 
(2)«1  It  is  known  also  as  the  Moor-buzzard  and  the 
Duck-hawk.  It  preys  chiefly  on  rabbits,  water- 
birds,  fish,  &c.  [CIRCUS.] 

4.  Fig.  :  An  extortioner  ;  a  rapacious  or  ravenous 
animal;  a  plunderer. 

"I  am  content  to  have  purchased,  by  the  loss  of  fortune, 
an  escape  from  a  harpy,  who  had  joined  the  artifices  of 
age  to  the  allurements  of  youth."  —  Rambler,  No.  192. 

B.  As  adj.:  Rapacious  ;  ravenous  ;  extortionate. 
"Drive  the  harpy  race  from  Helicon  afar." 

Cowper:  Ode  to  Mr.  John  Rouse.     (Trans.) 

harpy-eagle,  s. 


_  _ 

the  sub-genus  or  genus  Harpyia  (q.  v.) ,  and  by  many 
writers  it  is  still  called  Harpyia  destructor.  Its 
crest  is  dull-black,  margined  with  gray ;  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  and  wings  are  mostly  black,  the 
under  ones  white,  except  a  black  collar  round  the 
neck ;  feathers  of  the  legs  white,  with  transverse 
bars.  Immature  birds  are  mottled,  and  have  been 
described  as  different  species.  The  harpy  is  a  very 
powerful  bird,  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high, 
inhabiting  New  Granada,  Guayana,  and  Mexico, 
[HAHFYIA.] 

harpy-footed,  a.    With  claws  like  a  harpy. 

bar  -pf-a,  s.    [HARPY.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Pteropinss  (Fruit-eating  bats). 
Harpya  pallaeii  has  an  expansion  of  wing  ap- 
proaching two  feet,  and  is  from  the  Moluccas. 

bar  -pjM-a,  s.  [Lat.  harpyia,  harpya.~\  [HARPY.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Falconidte,  sub-family  Aqni- 
linse.  The  bill  is  convex  above,  with  a  slight  tooth  in 
the  upper  mandible ;  the  nostrils  semilunar,  trans- 
verse; the  tarsi  very  strong,  scutellated,  feathered 
only  at  the  base;  the  claws  very  strong  and  sharp. 
[HARPY-EAGLE.]  Cuvier,  who  introduced  the  term 
Harpyia,  defined  it  as  containing  Fisher  Eagles 
with  short  wings,  but  the  affinity  is  not  close.  The 
harpy  does  not  seem  to  fish. 

harr,  s.  [HAAS.]  A  storm  proceeding  from  the 
sea ;  a  tempest. 

*har-rass,  *bar-rasse,  v.  t.    [HARASS.] 
•bar  -rl-dan,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  haridelle= 
a  worn-out   horse ;  a  jade.]    A    worn-out  wanton 
woman  ;  an  old  vixen. 

"And  in  four  months  a  battered  harridan." 

Pope:  Mactr. 

bar  -rl-er  (1),  "barier,  s.    [Eng.  har(e) ;  -ier.J 
Zodl.:  A  variety  of  the  dog  (Cnreis  familiaris}, 
used  for  hare-hunting.    It  resembles  the  fox-hound, 
but  is  somewhat  smaller.    It  may  be  made  to  vary 
considerably  according  to  the  taste  of  the  breeder, 
one   extreme   being  a  large,    slow-moving  harrier 
properly  so  called ;  the  other  a  fox-beagle, 
bar -rl-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  harry;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.':  One  who  harries,  plunders,  or  lays 
waste. 

II.  Ornithology: 

1.  fling.:  The  genus  Circus  (q.  v.).  See  also  Harpy 
and  Ringtail. 

2.  PL:  The  sub-family  of  Falconidao  called  Cir- 
cinffi  (q.  v.). 

*bar -rl-kar-rl,  s.    [HARAKIRI.] 

bar  -rlng-t&n-lte,  s.  [Named  by  Thomson  after 
a  Mr.  Harrington.] 

3/m. ;  A  variety  of  Mesolite  from  Antrim. 

bar  -rls-lte,  s.    [Probably  from  its  discoverer.] 

A/m. ;  A  variety  of  Dana's  Chalcocite,  the  Copper 
Glance  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Its  colors  are  lead- 
gray  and  bluish-black.  It  is  a  pseudomorph  after 
galena,  with  which  it  agrees  in  cleavage. 

bar  -row,  'bar-ewe,  *bar-ou,  *bar-ow,  'bar- 
owe,  *bar-u,  *barwe,  «.  [A.  S.  hyrwe  (Somner); 
cogn.  with  Dut.  hark=a  rake;  Icel.  herfi=&  har- 
row; Dan.  harv=a  harrow ;  harve—to  harrow;  Sw. 
harka=(s.)  a  rake,  (v.)  to  rake;  harf=a  harrow; 
Aar/va=to  harrow;  Ger.  harke=a  rake;  harken=to 
rake ;  Gr.  kerkis=fi  peg,  pin,  or  skewer.] 

Agric.:  A  large  rake  or  frame  with  teeth,  drawn 
over  the  ground  to  level  it,  stir  the  soil,  destroy 
weeds,  or  cover  seed.  The  shapes  of  the  frame  are 


various.  The  teeth  are  usually  of  square  bar-iron, 
sharpened  to  a  point,  maintaining  the  square  form. 
They  are  set  in  the  harrow-frame  so  as  to  move  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  their  diagonals.  The  flexible 
spiked-chain  harrow  is  made  of  wrought-irou  links, 
so  shaped  and  combined  as  to  keep  the  harrow 
stretched,  while  a  certain  number  of  the  toetii,  at 
regular  intervals,  have  dependent  spikes. 

"  The  harrow  follows  harsh."  —  Thomson:  Spring,  47. 

bar  -row  (l),  *bar-ew-en,  *bar-wen  (l),  v.  t. 
[HARROW,  s.J 

I.  Lit.  :  To  draw  a  harrow  over  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  clods,  covering  seeds,  or  leveling  the  sur- 
face. 

"  Canst  thou  bind  the  unicorn  with  his  band  in  the  fur- 
row? or  will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after  thee?"—  Job 
mil.  10. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  vex,  to  fill  with  distress  or  anguish  ;  to  tor- 
ment, to  lacerate.    (Sometimes  followed  by  up.) 

"It  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder."  —  Shakesp.: 
Hamlet,  i.  1. 

2.  To  treat  with  cruelty  or  oppression  ;  to  harass. 
"Meaning  thereby   to    harrow  his    people."  —  Bacon: 

Henry  VII.,  p.  144. 

"bar  -row  (2).  *har-wen  (2),  v.  t.  [HARRY.]  To 
plunder,  to  spoil,  to  harry,  to  pillage. 

"And  having  harrowed  hell,  didst  bring  away 
Captivity  thence  captive,  us  to  win." 

Spenser:  Sonnet  68. 

'bar  -row,  exclam.    [HARO.] 

bar-row-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  harrow  (1),  v.;  -er.] 
One  who  harrows  laud. 

"Every  narrower  was  allowed  a  brown  loaf  and  two 
herrings  a  day."  —  Blount:  Ancient  Tenures,  p.  143. 

bar  -row-Sr  (2),  s.    [Eng.  harrow  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]  A 
species  of  hawk  ;  a  harrier.    [HARRIER  (2).] 
bar  -row-Ing,  pr,  par.,  a.  &B.    [HARROW  (!),«.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Causing  great  anguish  or  torment; 
excruciating. 

"My  eoul  with  harrowing  anguish  torn." 

Scott!  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  6. 

C.  As  gubtt.:   The  act  or  process  of  tearing  or 
breaking  up  land  with  a  harrow. 

har-ry',  *bar  -row,  *bergb-i-en,  «ber  i-en, 
*ber-wen,  »bar-wen,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  hergian=to 
lay  waste,  from  here  (genit.  herges)  =  an  army  ;  Icel. 
herja;  Dan.  hcerge.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  plunder,  to  rob  in  warfare  ;  to  pillage,  to  lay 
waste. 

"  He  pricked  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 
Harried  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave." 

Scoff:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  21. 

2.  To  vex,  to  torment,  to  tease,  to  harrow. 

"I  repent  me  much 
That  I  so  harry'd  him." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  8. 

3.  To  annoy,  to  harass. 

"The  Armenians,  that  continually  harried  them  out  of 
their  skins."—  North:  Plutarch,  p.  442. 

B.  Intrans.:    To  plunder;   to  pillage;    to  make 
plundering  incursions. 

harsh,  *bar-rysbe,  *harsk,  *harske,  "haske, 
o.  [Dan.  /iar«fc=rancid  ;  Sw.Mrsk;  O.  Sw.  harsk  ; 
Ger.  harsch.] 

1.  Sour,  sharp,  acrid. 

"Meatee  harryshe,  lyke  the  taste  of  wylde  fruites,  do 
constipate  and  restrayne."  —  Sir  T.  Elyot:  Castel  of  Heltht 
p.  18. 

2.  Rough  or  rugged  to  the  touch. 

"  To  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cre88ida,l.  1. 

3.  Rough,  coarse,  or  unpleasant  to  the  ear;  jar- 
ring; discordant. 

"The  harsh  and  discordant  notes,  by  which  savage 
nations  make  their  earlier  attempts  at  harmony."  — 
Cogan:  Theol.  Dis.  on  Jewish  Dispensation. 

4.  Austere;  rough;   crabbed;    morose;    peevish; 
severe. 

"Leaving  harsh  masters  and  quarrelsome  comrades."  — 
Mafaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

5.  Rough;  rude;  severe;  unkind;  unfavorable. 

"  His  [Eumenes]  speech  was  not  harsh  or  churlish."  — 
Xorth:  Plutarch,  p.  603. 

barsb-resoundinsr,  adj.  Grating  on  the  ear. 
(Shdkesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3.) 

barsb.  r.  i.  [HARSH,  a.]  To  sound  harshly;  to 
creak.  (Stanynurst.) 

barsb  -en,  v.  t.  [Eng.  harsh;  -en.]  To  make 
harsh. 

"A  soured  and  harshetied  spirit."  —  C.  Kingsley:  Alton 
Locke,  ch.  xxzii. 


ftte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fatber;     we,     wet,     be're,     camel,    he"r,    tbgre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g5,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wbd,     sftn;     mate,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     car,    rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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harvester 


places  of  worship  in  which  such  services  are  held 
are  decorated  with  harvest  produce. 


hart  -ber-rf  s.    [Eng.  hart,  and  brrri/.J  harvest-feast,  s.    A  feast  made  at  the  comple- 

Bot. :  The  Whortleberry  or  Bilberry,  Vaccinium  «on  of  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest 

myrtillus.  "The  *or«.f./ea»*  grew  blither  when  te™™^ 

hart  -crop,  s.    [Eng.  hart,  and  crop.]    The  same  harvest-festival,  s.    A  service  of  thanksgiving 

asllAETBERRY  (q.v.).  to  God  for  tho  ingathering  of  tho  harvest,  when 
har  -te-beest,  s.    [HARTBEEST.] 
"hart  -en,  r.  t.   [HEAETEN.] 
hart   me,  hart -In,  s.     [Named  from   (Ober)- 
hart  near  Gloggnitz,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min.:  A  white  rosin  separated  by  other  from  a  "Brother  James  is  in  the  harvest-field 

r.Thequalityofbeingharsh,rough,sour,orhard    resin  derived  from  brown  coal.    (Dana.)  har7est.nsll    . 

to  the  taste;  sourness ;  sharpness                                    ( WtaVj    rlS™^*0"'  z"       The  Virginia  whiting;  sometimes  called 

in7dtrsno!tPePnIeanddsweetenaKen  hut    h".rd:  *£"£    ^In.  .^^oJffiJ^Soiarbon,  melting  at  74"  to  the  Dollar-fish,    ft  is  plentiful  in  the  South, 

unequal  distribution  of  the  spirits  maketh  the  harsh-    75°.    Luster  somewhat  greasy,  color  white.    Com-  harvest- fly,  s 

ness." — Bacon.                                                                       position:  Carbon,  87*8;  hydrogen,  Is  4- 1UU.    roun  F«^«*»  •  A  ,,..,, 


harsh  -ly,  <tti!J.    [Eng.  harsh:  -(?/.] 

1.  Sourly  :  roughly  or  unpleasantly  to  tho  palate. 

2.  Unpleasantly  to  the  ear  ;  discordantly  ;  grat- 
ingly. 

"  Sounds  harshly  in  so  delicate  an  ear." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  250. 

3.  Severely;   austerely;  morosely;  peevishly;  un- 
kindly. 

"He   makes    so  bold  with  his  neighbor,   or  deals  so 
harshly  with  him."  —  Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  18. 

harsh  -ness,  s.   [Eng.  harsh;  -ness.] 


2.  Roughness  to  the  ear  ;  discordancy. 

"If  they  differ  from  the  verses  of  others,  they  differ  for 
the  worse;  for  they  are  too  often  distinguished  by  repul- 
sive harshness."—  Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Milton. 

3.  Roughness  to  the  touch. 

''Harshness  and  ruggedness  of  bodies  is  unpleasant  to 
the  touch."  —  Bacon. 

4.  Roughness  ;  crabbedness  ;  moroseness  ;  peevish- 
ness ;  acrimony. 

"  The  sternness  and  harshness  of  his  nature."  —  Macau- 
lav:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

harst,  har'st,  s.    [HARVEST.] 

harst-weed,  «. 

Bot.:  Centaureascabiosa. 

liar  strong,  here-strong,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  Peucedanum  offlcinale, 


Entom. :  A  name  given  in  this  country  to  Cicada 
bl  Austria.""lt'is  akin  to'branchite  (q.  v.).  fn^pt^'llv'ania^d^^hereTn  ^rUnUed^tM 

hart  -man-nlte,  s.  [Named  after  the  mineralo-  jn  incredible  numbers  once  in  seventeen  years  It 
gist,  C.  A.  F.  Hartmann.]  is  erroneously  called  the  Seventeen  Years'  Locust, 

Min.:  The  same  as  BREITHATJPTITE  (q.  v.).  the  Cicadas  having  no  real  affinity  to  the  Locusts. 

harts  -horn,  s.    [Eng.  ftarfs=hart's,  and  horn.]         harvest-home,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  1.  The   time   of   gathering  in  the  harvest;   the 

1.  Originally:  The  horn  or  antler  of   the   hart,    bringing  home  of  the  harvest. 

"  His  chin  new  reapt, 
Shewed  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest-home." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  i.  8. 


Cervus  elaphus. 
2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
"  [They]  then  come  to  themselves,  almost  or  quite; 
Which  saves  much    hartshorn^  salts,  and  sprinkling 

faces." 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Bot.:    The    same    as 


2.  A  harvest-feast. 

3.  The  song  sung  by  the  harvesters  at  the  harvest- 
feast. 


fceros=a  horn.]  A  stag  or  male  deer  which  has  liquid,  known  as  spirits  of  hartshorn,  had  a  power- 
attained  the  age  of  five  years,  and  has  formed  the  ful  smell,  and  was  used  in  nervous  complaints  and 
sur-royal  or  crown-antler.  fainting  fits  The  shavings  of  the  horns  were  used 

for  making  jelly.    [AMMONIA.] 
hartshorn-plantain,  8. 


"Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  ii.  189. 


»[  Hart  of  ten:  A  hart  with  ten  tines  or  branches 
on  his  antlers. 
hart-berries,  s. 
Bot.  :  Vaccinium  myrtillus, 
hart's  balls,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Elaphomyces,  an  ascomycetous  fungal. 
thart's-clover,  hart's-trefoil,  s. 


Byron:  Beppo,  Ixxxix. 

*4.  An  opportunity  of  making  gain,  or  gathering 
HARTSHORN-PLANTAIN    jn  treasure.    (Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

many  very   extraordinary    "'^^.^^  ,.    The    hope   or  prospect  of  a 
harvest ;  the  hope  of  any  gain  or  profit. 

"And  thus  of  all  my  harvest-hope  I  have 
Nought  reaped  but  a  weedie  crop  of  care." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Deo. 

harvest-lady,  s.    The  second  reaper  in  a  row. 

harvest-lord,  s.    The  first  reaper  in  a  row ;  the 
head  or  chief  reaper  at  the  harvest. 

"Grant  harvest-lord  more  by  a  penny  or  two, 
To  call  on  his  fellows  the  better  to  do." 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

harvest-louse,  s. 

ZoOL:  Tho  same  as  HARVEST-BUG   (q.v.).    It  is 


Bot. :  Plantago  coronopus. 

harts-tongue,  s, 

hart  -w8rt,  s.    [Eng.  hart,  and  wort  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  umbelliferous  genus  Tordylium.    Tor-       -zc"-  -,--   

dylium  maximum,  a  pinnate  plant,  with  one  to  neither  a  louse  nor  a  bug,  but  a  spider, 

three  pairs  of  pinnatifid  leaflets.    [TORDTLIUM.]  harvest-man,  s. 

har'-um-scar-um,   a.   &  8,     [A   reduplication 


,«»-.  -  .. , .                      ---          —  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  man  engaged  in  reaping  and 

Bot. :  The  Common  or  Yellow  Melilot,  Melilotus  either  from  hare,  v.,  or  scare.}  gathering  in  the  harvest. 

offlcinalis.  A.  As  adj  :  Giddy,  careless,   thoughtless,   hare-  "  Like  to  a  harvest-man  that's  tasked  to  mow." 

hart'S-eye    s.  brained.  Shakesp.. •  Cortolanus,  i.  8. 

Bot  •  The  Wild  Dittany.  ".  As  subst. :  A  giddy,  rash,  harebrained  person.  2.  Zool.:  [HARVEST-SPIDER.] 

hart's-tongue   harts-tongue,  s.  ha-rfis-pl-ca'-tlon,  s.    [As  if  from  a  Low  Lat.  harvest-month,  s.   The  month  of  September. 

hantspicatio;     harusvex  = &   diviner   among   the  harvest-moon,  s.    The  moon  near  its  full  at  the 

f  A  fern,  Scolopendrium  vulgare,  having  simple  ^^K'^t^O^^^l'^^^^  "S18  «?'  h-arTeSV  °r  *?"$  the  an'umna,1  e1uin°*. 

oblong,  lig\ilate  fronds,   with   the   base   cordate;  5J^ono?)SelStelS?^5HM^  when  it  rises  at.  nearly  the  same  .hour  for  several 

length  six  to  eighteen  inches;  the sori  are  linear, on  1DSP'  -i«»«  «~m»  « 

opposite  contiguous  veins,  almost  confluent.     It  is  "ha-rus'-plje,  s.    [ARUSPEX.J 

found  on  shady  banks  and  cold  and  damp  situa-  *ha-riis  -plc-y,  s.    [ARUSPICY.] 

Hons  in  yanousparts.ofBri^n.also^  continental  nar._vggti  *uer-fest,  *ner-vest,  s.  &  a.    [A.  S. 


days,  owing  to  the  small  angJo  of  the  ecliptic  and 
the  moon's  orbit. 


, 

Europe,  in  the  west  of  Asia,  Siberia,  Japan,  and  the 
northwest  of  America. 


harvest-mouse,  s. 

ZoOL:   Mus   messorius,  a    mouse   so   small  that 


"Harfs-tonaue is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  and     g      '  herbe'st ;    O.' H.  Ger.  her'pist, 
also  by  seed."-Jlfort!mer:  Husbandry.  root  as  Laf   carpo=to  pluck  .  (Jr-  fcarpo8=fruit.] 


,       ,»  ...  •  j  •            f  rt         4          \  A.    -iS  IfUiQBi  (/  HI  I  UK ,  i/iio  fHjwn  i  vi.  •  uauanvu  xu  *o  niiiuu   »KII<IJ  a,  iinu  K/U  v  w  cuii 

ha^all! ?.  "kind °1±I.]    One  of  '•  Autumn,    the^^n   wten    the    h-^t Js  Jhe«,l ors^J^is  tound  in  harvest,  i.  carried  into 

;iven  in  India  to  orpimont  (q.  v.).  rn       r\  nthpr  £rra*in'  brings  forth    about  eight  at  a  litter.    Called  also 

ist,  har'-te-beest,  «.    [Dut.,  from  Low             ,.And  Harvest  9m;ar<)d  wlth  treading  grapes."  Micromys  minutus. 


2.  Olfersia  cervina. 

3.  Polypodium  phyllitidis.    (Foxtail.) 

har-tal, 
the  names  gi 

hart'-beest,  —    ,  -   ^ ,— , 

Ger.  hart;  Dut.  hert=a  hart,  and  beest  =  a  beast,  a 
brute.] 

ZoOL :  Alcepha- 
lus  caama,  the 
commonest  of 
the  larger  ante- 
lopes in  Southern 

Africa.    It  is  of  a     ^*R^fii^^^.        -*« 
gray-brown    col-  VI  M^Bk. 

or ;  the  dorsal 
line,  a  streak  on 
the  face,  and  the 
outside  of  the 
limbs,  black ;  and 
a  large  triangu 
lar  spot  on  the 
haunches,  whit- 
ish. It  lives  in 
large  herds,  and 
is  hunted  for  its 
flesh,  which  re- 
sembles that  of 
the  ox.  It  can 
be  domesticated. 


ha-rfest=cmp,   autumn;   cogn.  with    Dnt.  herfst;    White,  of  Selborne,  who  first  discriminated  it,  pro- 
Icel.  haust:  Dan.  &  Sw.  host;   Ger.  herbst;  M.  H.    posed  to  call  it  M .  minimus,  and  Pallas  M  minutus. 

The  body  is  two  and  a  quarter  inches  lone,  the  tail 
two  inches.  On  the  baclc  it  is  of  a  color  like  that  of 
the  squirrel :  beneath  it  is  white  with  a  lino  between 


from  the  same 


A.  As  substantive: 


Hartbeest. 


ig  grapes. 
Golding:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  ii.  harvest-queen,  .s.    A  figure  or  image  represent- 

2.  That  which  is  reaped  and  gathered  in;    the    ing  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  fruits,  flowers,  Ac.,  carried 
crop  of  ripe  corn  or  grain  gathered  into  barns.  about  on  the  last  day  of  harvest. 

3.  The  product  or  result  of  any  labor ;  the  effect, 
the  consequence. 

"The  harvest  of  n  quiet  eye.'* 

Wordsworth:  Poet's  Epitaph. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  harvest;  engaged 
in  harvest. 

"And  let  them  be  merry  all  harvest  time  long." 

Tusser:  Husbandry;  August, 

harvest-bells,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  Gentiana  pneumonanthe. 

harvest-bug,  s. 

Zool.:  Leptus  (formerly  called  Acarus)  autum-       . T 

nalis.  The  resemblance  to  a  bug  is  in  its  depressed,  gather  in,  as  co 

oval  body,  its  color,  and  its  blood-sucking  prorjen-  man  or  boast. 

sities.      It  is  not,  however,  a  genuine  bug;  it  is.a        "  I  have  seen  a  stock  of  reeds  ftart,e3(«i  and  stacked."- 

species  of  the  order  Acanna.     In  certain  years,  in  pennant-  Tour  in  Scotland 

autumn,  it   abounds   on  grass  and  other  plants.       ,._.  ,  '  »_»  ~  r-w?  '     t  t          -t 

Climbing  thence  it  gets  on  the  person  of  any  one       h*r  -vest-er,  s.    [Eng.  harvest,  -er.] 

sitting  down,  or  even  walking,  inserts  its  sucker       1.  A  man  who  reaps  and  gathers  in  the  harvest. 


harvest-spider,  harvest-man,  s. 
ZoOL :  One  of  the  Phalangidre,  an  aberrant  family 
of  Spiders.    [PHALANGID.B.] 
harvest- thanksgiving,  s.  [HARVEST-FESTIVAL.] 
harvest-tick,  s. 
Zooloyu: 

1.  The  Harvest-bug  (q.  v.). 

2.  Any  small  spider  of  the  family  Leptidse  (q.  v.). 
harvest-woman,  s.    A  woman  engaged  in  gath- 
ering in  tlie  harvest. 

har  -vest,  v.  t.     [HARVEST,  s.]     To  reap  and 
corn,  grain,  &c.,  for  the  food  or  use  of 


Where  the  gnu,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartebeest  graze."    into  the  body,  and  gorges  itself  with  blood.    Called       2.  A  machine  for  cutting  grain  or  grass ;  a  reaper, 


Pr'ingle:  Afar  in  the  Desert.       also  Trombidium  autumnale. 


a  mower. 


boil,    boy,     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -Eton  =  shun;     -tion,      -gion  =  zhuu.    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  -  snus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


harvester-cutter 

harvester- cutter,  s.  One  of  the  section  knives 
of  a  harvester. 

Harvester-cutter  grinder :  A  machiuo  adapted  to 
the  grinding  of  the  section  knives  of  harvesters, 
which  are  riveted  to  the  kuife-bar. 
har -vest-less,  a.   [Eng.  harvest;  •less.']  Barren. 
"  Harvestless  autumns,  horrible  agues." 

Tennyson:  Queen  Mary,  v.  1. 

has,,  part,  of  v.  [HAVE.]  The  third  person  sin- 
gular of  tho  pres.  indie,  of  the  verb  to  have. 

lias-been,  s.  Anything-  old  or  ancient,  as  a  cus- 
tom, &c. ;  especially  used  in  commendation  in  the 
phrase,  a  good  old  has-been;  anything  past  its 
prime. 

hasch  -ish,  hash  -ish,  hash'-eesh,  s.  [Turk, 
and  Arab.]  An  intoxicating  drug  made  in  Turkey 
from  the  dried  leaves  of  hemp,  the  same  as  the  East 
Indian  Bhang  (q.  v.). 

hashish-smoker,  s.  One  addicted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  smoking  hashish. 

"They  are  hashish-smokers,  find  the  effect  of  this  drug 
is  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  exaltation,  passing  into 
utter  hallucination."— Tylor.-  Primitive  Culture  (1871), 
ii.  379. 

hash,  v.  t.    [HASH,  s.] 

1.  Lit,:    To  cut  or  chop  up  in  small  pieces;  to 
mince, 

"The  dishes  were  trifling,  hashed  and  condited  after 
their  way."—  Evelyn;  Memoirs,  Dec.  4,  1679. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  a  hash  or  mess  of  anything;  to 
spoil. 

hash,  s.  [O.  Fr.  hachis,  from  hacher^to  hack  or 
slice;  Ger.  hacken;  Eng. /ictcfc.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  dish  of  meat  chopped  or  cut  into  small 
slices ;  meat,  especially  such  as  has  already  been 
cooked,  cut  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with  vege- 
tables. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1 .  A  mixture  or  second  preparation  of  old  matter ; 
a  repetition. 

"To  ruminate  over  those  hashes  of  absurdity  which 
wero  diKgusting  to  our  ancestors/' — Goldsmith:  Polite 
Learning,  ch.  xii.  . 

2.  A  mess;  confusion. 

IF  To  nettle  one's  hash :  To  do  for  one ;  to  defeat 
one's  object. 

hash  -eesh,  hash  -ish,  s.    [HASCHISH.] 
*hask,  *haske.  s.    [Wei.  7tesgr=sedge,  rushes.]  A 
case  or  basket  made  of  rushes  or  flags;  a  wicker 
basket  for  carrying  fish,  &c. 

"  Phoebus,  weary  of  his  yerely  taske, 
Ystabled  hath  his  steedes  in  low  I  ye  laye, 
And  taken  up  his  inn  in  fishes'  husk." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  JVor. 

fhask  -wort,  s.    [Eng.  hask,  and  wort.'] 

Bot.:  Campanula  latifolia. 

has.  -let,  hars  -let,  s.  [A  contr.  of  hasteletjrom 
Fr.  hast  Hie  =  the  pluck  of  an  animal.]  Tho  entrails 
of  an  animal,  as  the  liver,  lights,  heart,  Ac.,  es- 
pecially of  a  hog,  used  as  human  food. 

"Their  haslets  are  equal  to  that  of  a  hog,  and  the  flesh 
of  some  of  them  eats  little  inferior  to  beef-steaks."— 
Cook:  Voyages,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

has,  -l&ck,  has  -s6ckf  s.  [A.  S.  hals  =  the 
throat,  neck,  and  Eng.  lock.]  The  finest  wool  of 
the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  being  that  growing  on  the 
hul.se  or  throat. 

hasp,  *haspe,  *hespe,  s.  [For  haps,  from  A.  S. 
hcepse  (as  aspen  from  A.  S.  ceps) ;  cogu.  with  Icel. 
hespa;  Dan.  haxpe;  Sw.  haspe ;  (Jer.  haspe  =  a 
hasp,  haspel=&  staple,  a  reel,  a  windlass.] 

1.  A  fastening;  a  clamp  or  bar  fast  at  one  end  to 
an  eye-bolt  or  stable,  tho  other  end  passing  over  a 
staple,  where  it  is  secured  by  a  pin,  key,  button, 
fore-lock,  or  padlock. 

'I.  A  scarifier  for  grass  lands. 

3.  A  spindle  for  thread,  yarn,  or  silk. 

4.  A  quantity  of  yarn;  tho  fourth  part  of  a  spin- 
dle. 

hasp-lock,  K.  A  kind  of  lock  in  which  the  hasp, 
which  is  attached  to  the  trunk-lid,  itself  carries  the 
means  of  locking. 

hasp,  *hasp'-en.  v.  t.  [A.S.  htespian.']  To  fasten, 
shut,  or  secure  with  a  hasp.  [HASP,  s.] 

"Ilaspt  in  a  tombril,  awkward  have  you  shined." 
Oarth;  Dispensary,  v.  85. 

hass  -9,  gay,  s.    [ASSEGAI.] 

hassagay-tree,  x. 

Sot . :  The  genus  Curtisia,  one  of  tho  Cornace«e. 

Tf  Beech-leaved  Hassagay-tree :  Curtisia  faginea. 
It  is  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  name  is 
given  because  the  natives  use  the  wood  in  tho  man- 
ufacture of  assegais. 

has  sock,  *has'-Sok,  s.  [Wei.  hesgog= sedgy, 
from  /ies0=sedge.] 

1.  Coarse  grass  growing  in  rank  tufts  on  boggy 
ground. 
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2.  A  thick  mat  for  kneeling  on  in  church ;  a  small 
stuffed  footstool  covered  with  cloth  or  other  ma- 
terial. 

"  Buy  a  mat  for  a  bed,  buy  a  mat, 
A  hassock  for  your  feet." 

Jitfaitm.  ttFtet.:  Night  Walker,  v. 

3.  Anything    thick,    bushy, 
and  ill-arranged  ;  a  besom. 

"That  ne'er  had  a  better  cov 
ering  than  his  ain  shaggy  /KI.S- 
sttck  of  hair."— Scott:  Hub  Ruy, 
ch.  xxxiv. 

hast,  participle  of  verb. 
[HAVE.]  The  second  person 
sing.  pres.  indie  of  the  verb 
to  have. 

has-tate,  thas '-tat-ed.s. 
[Lat.  hastatus— armed  with  a 
spear,  from  hasta=a  spear.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  HAL- 
BERT-HEADED  (q.  v.).  Theleaf 
shown  in  the  illustration  is 
that  of  the  Sheep's  Sorrel, 
Rumex  acetosella. 

has'-tate  If,   adv.     [Eng.  Hastate. 

hastate;  -ly.] 

Bot.:  In  a  hastate  manner;  so  as  to  be  halbert- 
shaped. 

hastately-lanceolate,  a. 

Bot::  Between  lance-shaped  and  halbert-shaped. 
(Paxton.) 

hastately-sagittate,  a. 

Bot. :  Between  arrow-shaped  and  halbert-shaped. 
(Paxton,  &c.) 

has-ta-to-,  pref.  [Lat.  hastatus= armed  with  a 
spear.] 

Bot. :  Hastate;  halbert-shaped. 

hastato-lanceolate,  a. 

Bot.:  Between  lanceolate  and  halbert-shaped,  as 
the  leaf  of  Dicranium  varium.  (London,  &c.) 

hastato-sagittate,  a. 

Bot.:  Between  arrow-shaped  and  b  albert-shaped, 
as  the  leaf  of  Arum  maculatwn,  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. 

haste,  *hast,  s.  [O. 
Sw,  hast=haste,  hasta 
= to  haste;  Dan.  hast= 
haste,  haste=to  haste ; 
O.  Fris.  hast=haste; 
Dut.  haast  =  haste, 
haasten  =  to  haste ; 
Ger.  hast= haste,  has- 
ten=to  haste;  O.  Fr. 
haste  ;  Fr.  hate.] 
[HASTE,  v.t  HASTEN.] 

1.  Hurry,  speed,  ce- 
lerity of  motion,  des- 
patch, expedition, 
swiftness.    (Applied 
only    to    voluntary 
agents.) 

"In  situations  where 
the  action  seems  to  re- 
quire huAte."— Goldsmith:  Essays,  xv. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pressed  or  urged  by  business ; 
urgency,  hurry  ;  auecessity  for  hurry  or  expedition; 
want  of  leisure. 

"  'No,  no,  not  dead,'  she  answered  all  in  haste     .     .     . 
'  Most  ware  am  I,  quite  sure,  he  is  not  dead.'  " 

Tennyson:  Geraint  and  Enid,  1,391. 

3.  Undue  vehemence  of  mind;  passion,  precipi- 
tance. 

"  I  said  in  my  haste,  All  men  are  liars."— Ps.  cxvi.  11. 

^T  To  make  haste :  To  be  in  a  hurry;  to  go  or  act 
with  haste ;  not  to  delay. 

haste,  has  -ten  (ten  as  en),  v.  t.  &i.  [HASTE, s. 
"  The  form  hasten  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  old  infinitive  mood  of  the  verb;  the  pa.  t.  and 
pa.  par.  (hastened  or  hastned)  do  not  appear  in 
early  authors.  Strictly  sneaking,  tho  form  haste 
(pa.  t.  hasted)  is  much  to  be  preferred,  and  is  com- 
moner both  in  Shakespeare  and  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Bible."  (Skeat.)} 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  hurry ;  to  urge  or  press 
on  ;  to  push  or  drive  forward. 

"Therefore  let's  hence, 
And  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on." 

Stiakesp.:  Coriutanus,  i.  5. 

B.  Reflex:  To  make  haste,  to  hurry;  to  be  speedy 
or  quick  ;  to  go  in  haste. 

"  Why  should  I  haste  me  thence?" 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  51. 

C.  Intrans.:  To  hurry;  to  move  with  celerity j  to 
go  or  act  with  haste  or  speed ;  to  bo  speedy  or  quick, 

"  Matilda  sees,  and  hastes  to  speak." 

Scott:  liokeby,  v.  12. 


Hasta  to-sagittate. 


hasty-pudding 

IF  To  hasten  expresses  little  more  than  tho  general 
idea  of  quickness  in  moving  toward  a  point :  thus, 
he  hastens  who  runs  to  get  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 
Dispatch  implies  a  putting  an  end  to,  a  making  a 
clearance;  we  dispatch  a  great  deal  of  business 
within  a  given  time.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

has  -ten-er  (t  silent),  s.    [Eng.  hasten;  -er.'} 

1.  Ord,  Lang.:    One  who  hastens  or  hurries:  in 
either  the  transitive  or  intransitive  use. 

2.  Domestic:  A  kitchen  stand   before  tho  fire  t<> 
keep  tho  radiated  heat  around  the  joint  which  is 
being  roasted.    (Eng.) 

hast  -er,  s.  [Eng.  hast(e) ;  -er.']  One  who  hastes 
or  hastens ;  a  hastener. 

has'-tl-iy,  *has-te-li,  *has-te-liche,  *has -ti- 
ll, *has-te-lyche,  *has-ti-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  hasty; 

1.  In  a  hasty  manner;  in  haste;  in  a  hurry;  speed- 
ily ;  with  haste. 

"I  have  seen  some  who  have  run  hastily  forward."— 
Bun y an:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Rashly ;  inconsiderately  ;   precipitately ;  with- 
out due  thought  or  care. 

"Too  hatttily  put  an  imagination  for  intuitive  knowl- 
edge."— Law;  Enquiry,  ch.  i. 

3.  Passionately ;  vehemently ;  with  passion ;  hotly. 
has  -tl-ness,  s.    [Eug.  hasty;  -ness.'] 

1-  Haste ;  speed ;  hurry. 

2.  Hurry;  precipitation  j  rashness;  want  of  due 
care,  thought,  or  preparation. 
"His  numbers  and  his  gravity,  I  have  ns  far  imitated 
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the poverty  of  our  language  and  the  hastiness  of  i 
rformance  would  allow.   —Dryden  :    Pi 
ce  Hatty, 

3.  Passion;  vehemence;  heat  of  temper. 
"That  heat  and  hastiness  which  was  in  him  misliked." 
—P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  96. 

hast  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HASTE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Hurrying;  moving  or  acting  has- 
tily. 

2.  Hort.  :    Coming  early  to  maturity.      (See  tho 
compounds.) 

C.  As  substant  ive  : 

Hort.  :  A  fruit  coming  oarly  to  maturity. 
basting-apple,  s. 
Hort.  :  An  early  variety  of  the  apple. 
hasting-pear,  s. 

Hort.:  An  early  variety  of  the  pear. 
"The  large  white  and  green  hastings  are  not  to  be  set 
till  the  cold  is  over."—  Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*hast-Ive,  a.    [Q.Fr.hastif;  Fr.  hAtif.] 

1.  Hasty  ;  rash. 

2.  Ripening  early  ;  forward;  early,  as  fruit. 
*hast'-Ive-ness,  *hast  -Ive-nesse,  s.    (English 

hastive  ,*      -?iess.]       Haste  ;     hastiness  ;     rashness. 
(Robert  deBrunneiV  129.) 

hast  -y1,  a.  [Eng.  hast(e)  ;  -y;  Sw.  &  Dan.  hastig; 
Dut.  haast  ig;  O.  Fris.  hastich,  hastig.] 

1.  Moving  or  acting  with  haste  or  speed  ;  speedy  ; 
quick  ;  the  opposite  to  slow. 

"The  hasty  multitude 
Admiring  entered."  Milton.-  P.  L.,  i.  780. 

2.  Done   or   carried    out   hastily  or    hurriedly  ; 
cursory;  as,  a  hasty  sketch. 

3.  Acting  with  haste;  rash;  inconsiderate;  eager; 
precipitate;  thoughtless;  the  opposite  to  deliber- 
ate. 

"  See'stthou  a  man  that  is  hasty  in  his  words?"—  Prov- 
erbs nix.  20. 

4.  In  a  hurry  ;  pressed  for  time. 

"Are  you  so  hasty  t" 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.l. 

5.  Passionate;    irritable;    vehement;   easily   ex- 
cited ;  as,  a  hasty  temper. 

"He  that  is  ha*ty  of  spirit  exalteth  folly."—  Proverbs 
xiv.  29. 

6.  Indicating  or  expressive  of  anger;   as,  hasty 
words. 

7.  Ripening  early;  coining  early  to  maturity. 

"  Beauty  shall  be  a  fading  flower,  and  as  the  hasty  fruit 
before  the  summer."—  Isaiah  zxviii.  3. 

hasty-footed,    adj.      Nimble  ;    swift  ;     moving 
swiftly. 

"We  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time." 

Shakesp.;  Midsummer  A'is/ht's  Dream,  Hi.  2. 

hasty-pudding,  s. 

1.  A  pudding  or  thick  batter  made  of  flour  and 
milk  boiled  together. 

"  Hasty-pudding  is  thy  chiefest  dish."—  Dorset. 

2.  Oatmeal  and  water  boiled  together;  porridge. 

3.  A  batter   made   of  Indian  meal   stirred  into 
boiling  water. 
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hasty-witted 

*hasty-witted,  a.    Rash,  inconsiderate,  hasty, 
hat,  *hatte,  «.  [A.  S.  hcet;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hattr; 
Svi.hatt;  Dan.  tat.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  covering  for  tho  head,  having  a  crown 
or  top,  sides,  aud  continuous  brim,  made  of  cloth, 
felt,  straw,  silk,  splints,  grass,  &c.,  and  -worn  by 
men  aud  women  as  a  protection  to  tho  head,  or  as 
an  ornament. 

"The  stuffs  and  huts  of  which  France  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  a  monopoly." — ZLacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Fig.:  Tho  dignity  or  position  of  a  cardinal; 
from  the  broad-brimmed  scarlet  hat  worn  by  car- 
dinals. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Tanning:  The  stratum  of  bark  on  tho  top  of  a 
pile  of  hides  and  interposed  bark,  tilling  a  tanpit. 

2.  Metall. :  A  depression  in  the  tunnel-head  of  a 
smelting-furnace  to  detain  the  gases. 

If  (1)  To  raise  the  hat  to  one,  *To  give  one  the  hat : 
To  take  the  hat  off,  to  salute. 

"I  said  nothing,  but  gave  you  my  hat." — Hist,  of  Col. 
Jack  (1723). 

(2)  To  hang  up  one's  hat  in  a  house:  To  make 
one's  self  at  homo  in  another's  house. 

(3)  To  pass  round  the  hat:  To  ask  for  subscrip- 
tions, charity,  donations,  &c. 

hat-band,  s. 

1.  A  band  or  broad  string  round  a  hat. 

"His  coat  and  hatband  show  his  quality." 

Stepney:  Imitation  of  Juvenal. 

2.  A  band  of  cloth  or  other  material  worn  round 
the  hat  in  sign  of  mourning. 

hat-block,  s.  A  form  upon  which  the  hat  is  fin- 
ished. 

hat-blocking  machine,  s.  A  machine  for  block- 
ing hats,  stretching  out  the  crown  by  means  of 
expansible  framework,  and  the  brim  by  clamps. 

hat-body,  s.  The  entire  body  in  an  unfinished 
state. 

hat-box,  hat-case,  s.    A  box  or  case  for  a  hat. 

hat-brush,  s.  A  soft,  drawn  brush  of  horse  or 
goat's  hair,  for  brushing  hats. 

hat-case,  s.    [HAT-BOX.] 

hat-conformator,  s.  A  machine  of  French  ori- 
gin, by  which  tho  shape  of  the  head  is  ascertained. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  sliding  arms,  radially 
arranged  in  a  frame,  and  carrying  sharp  points  at 
their  upper  ends.  When  applied  to  the  head,  tho 
arms  are  thrust  outward  by  contact  with  the  head, 
and  assume  a  position  corresponding  to  its  exact 
conformation.  While  thus  held  an  impression  is 
taken  upon  a  slip  of  paper  pressed  upon  the  points. 
This  paper  is  trimmed  to  the  form  delineated  by 
the  points,  and  becomes  a  pattern. 

hat-felting,  s.  A  mode  of  forming  hats  by  plac- 
ing a  disc  of  felting  material  between  surfaces 
which,  by  a  rubbing  and  drawing  action,  felt  the 
fibers,  and  cause  the  hat  gradually  to  assume  the 
required  shape. 

hat-guard,  s.  A  string  to  prevent  the  hat  being 
lost  in  windy  weather. 

hat-measure,  s.  A  device  by  which  tho  size  of 
the  oval  head-opening  is  ascertained.  Usually  a 
circular  graduated  ribbon,  tho  ends  of  which  slide 
in  each  other.  [H  AT-CONFOEM  ATOB.  ] 

hat-mold,  s.  The  die  in  which  a  hat  or  bonnet  is 
formed  or  shaped  by  pressing. 

hat-money,  s.  Money  paid  along  with  the 
freight  to  the  master  of  a  ship  for  his  care  of  the 
goods ;  primage. 

hat-planking,  s.  A  finishing  felting  operation. 
The  hat-body,  being  basoned  or  hardened,  is  passed 
through  a  cistern  containing  a  heated  acidulated 
water,  and  between  two  series  of  pressing  rollers, 
by  which  the  fibers  arc  felted,  when  they  are  ready 
for  the  blocking. 

hat-protector,  s.  A  cover  applied  to  a  hat  to 
protect  it  iu  inclement  weather ;  a  hat-guard. 

hat-rack,  s.  A  piece  of  hall  furniture  having 
pegs  for  holding  hats. 

hatch  (l),  *hacche,  *hacchen,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[HATCH,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  produce  young  from  eggs  by  incubation,  or 
by  artificial  heat. 

"  Those  particular  situations,  in  which  the  young,  when 
hatched,  find  their  appropriate  food."— Faley:  Natural 
Theology,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  To  quicken  by  incubation  or  artificial  heat. 
"When  they  have  laid  such  a  number  of  eggs  as  they 

can  conveniently  cover  and  hatch,  they  give  over  and 
begin  to  sit." — Kay:  On  the  Creation. 
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II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  produce. 

"  Hatching  first  this  tempest  in  my  heart." 

P.  Fletcher:  Eliza. 

2.  To  contrive;  to  plot. 

"  The  evils  she  hatch'd  were  not  effected." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literati  u: 

1.  To  produce  young  from  eggs  by  incubation ;  to 
incubate. 

'I,  To  produce  young ;  to  come  to  maturity. 

"He  observed  circumstances  in  eggs,  while  they  were 
hatching,  which  varied." — Boyle. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  produce  young;  to  breed. 

"Open  your  bee-hives,  for  now  they  hatch."— Evelyn: 
Kalendariutn;  April. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  advance  toward  maturity  or 
effect. 

"I  have  done  strange  wonders : 
There's  more  a  hatching  too." 

Keaum.  AFlet.:  Spanish  Curate,  ili. 

hat9h  (2),  i'.  t.  [HATCH  (1),  s.]  To  close,  fasten, 
or  secure,  with,  or  as  with,  a  hatch  or  hatches. 

'"Twere  not  amiss  to  keep  our  door  hatched."— Shakesp.: 
Pericles,  iv.  2. 

hatch  (3),  v.  t,  [Fr.  hacher—to  hack,  to  hatch, 
from  Ger.  hacken^to  cut,  to  hack.] 

1.  To  shade  by  minute  or  fine  lines,  crossing  each 
other,  in  drawing  and  engraving.  [HATCHING.] 

*2.  To  engrave,  to  chase. 

*3.  To  stain,  to  spot,  to  steep. 

hat9h  (1),  *hatche,  *hecche,  s.  [A.  S.  ftoca=the 
bolt  of  a  door,  a  bar ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hek=&  fence, 
a  rail ;  Sw.  hdck=a  coop,  a  rack ;  Dan.  licek,  hcekke  = 
a  rack ;  hcekkeburn=&  breeding-cage ;  hcekkefugl=& 
breeding  fowl;  Ger.  hecken=to  hatch;  M0c8*8 
breeding-cage.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  A  bolt,  a  bar. 

"Hecche,  hek.    Antica." — Prompt.  Parr. 

(2)  A  half-door,  a  wicket. 

"In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  i.  1. 

(3)  A  stop-plank  falling  iu  vertical  grooves  in  a 
frame,  and  supporting  a  head  of  water  in  a  weir ; 
a  sluice-gate ;  a  nood-gate. 

(4)  A  grated  weir  for  a  fish-trap. 

(5)  A  shutter  to  cover  a  hatchway,  or  scuttle,  in  a 
ship's  deck  or  warehouse  floor, 

(6)  A  bedstead. 

(1)  A  hollow  trap,  to  catch  weasels,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  hatching  or  producing  young  by 
incubation. 

(2)  That  which   is   produced  by  incubation ;   a 
brood. 

(3)  The  act  of  plotting,  contriving,  or  hatching; 
a  plot. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Min.:  An  opening  into  a  mine;    an    opening 
made  in  search  of  a  mine. 

2.  Naut. :  One  of  the  hatchways  or  openings  in  a 
ship's  deck,   or   the   passage   from   one   deck   to 
another. 

IT  To  be  under  hatches : 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  in  the  interior  of  a  ship,  with  the 
hatches  shut  down. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  be  in  a  state  of  ignominy,  poverty,  or 
depression. 

"He  assures  us  how  this  fatherhood  continued  its 
course,  till  the  captivity  in  Egypt,  and  then  the  poor 
fatherhood  was  under  hatches." — Locke. 

U  To  batten  down  the  hatches:  To  cover  the 
hatches  with  tarpaulin  and  then  batten  them  down. 

hatch-bar,  ». 

Naut. :  One  of  the  bars  by  which  the  hatches  are 
fastened  down. 

hatch-boat, «. 

Naut.:  A  kind  of  half-decked  fishing-boat;  a  boat 
with  a  hatch  or  well  for  holding  fish. 

hat9h  (2),  s.  [HATCH  (3),  v.]  A  minute  or  fine 
line  in  drawing  or  engraving. 

"'Tis  almost  impossible  to  imitate  every  hatch,  and  to 
make  the  stroaks  of  exact  and  equal  dimensions."  — 
Evelyn:  Sculplura,  ch.  v. 

hatch  -01,  «.  [A  softened  form  of  hackle  or 
heckle.]  The  same  as  HACKLE  (q.  v.). 

*hatchel-tooth,  *hetchell-tooth,  s.  One  of  the 
iron  teetli  of  a  hatchel  or  hackle. 

hat9h  -el,  *hach-ell,  *hetch-ell,  v.  t.  [HATCH- 
EL,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  hackle  or  heckle  flax;  to  cleanse  flax 
or  hemp  with  a  hatchel. 

2.  Fig. :  To  tease,  to  worry,  to  annoy,  to  heckle. 


hatchway-screens 

hat9h  -el-er,  s.  [Eug.  hatcluil;  -er.]  One  who 
hatchols  or  heckles  flax ;  a  heckler, 

hat9h-er,  s.  [Eng.  hatch  (l),v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
hatches ;  a  contriver,  a  plotter. 

"A  great  hatcher  and  breeder  of  business." — Swift:  Tale 
of  a  Tub;  A  Digression  Concerning  Madness. 

hat?h  -ei-f,  s.  [Eng.  hatch;  -cry.]  Commonly 
used  in  connection  with  a  fish-hatchery ;  a  house  for 
hatching  fish,  &c.  Since  the  government  undertook 
to  stock  our  lakes  and  rivers  with  fish,  many  hatch- 
eries have  been  constructed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  They  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Fish  Commissioners. 

hatch  -et,  *ha$h  -St,  a.  [Fr.  hachette,  dimin.  of 
hache  =  an  ax,  from  hacher  —  to  hack.]  A  one- 
handed  ax  or  chopping-tool.  [HACK,  v.] 

"He  was  to  have  for  his  pains  a  hatchet." — Dampier: 
Voyages  (an.  1681). 

IT  (1)  To  bury  the  hatchet:  To  make  peace;  to 
become  reconciled. 

(2)  To  take  up  the  hatchet:  To  make  war. 

(3)  To  throw  the  hatchet:  To  tell  lies  or  fabulous 
stories.    In  allusion  to  an  ancient  game  in  which 
hatchets  were  thrown  at  a  mark,  he  who  threw  the 
greatest  distance  being  the  winner.    (Brewer.) 

hatchet-face,  s.  A  face  with  sharp  and  promi- 
nent features  like  a  hatchet. 

"An  ugly  beau  adores  a  hatchet-face." 

Dryden.     (Todd.) 

hatchet-faced,  a.  Having  sharp  and  prominent 
features. 

hatchet-Shaped,  a.  Having  the  shape  or  form 
of  a  hatchet ;  .dolabriform. 

hatchet-vetch,  s. 

Sot. :  Biserrnla,  a  papilionaceous  genus  of  the 
sub- tribe  Astragaleee. 

hatchet-work,  s.  Work  done  with  a  hatchet 
or  ax. 

"This  their  digging  or  hatchet-work  they  help  out  by 
fire." — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1688). 

hatsh  -et-tite,  hatch  -et-tlne,  s.  [Named  after 
a  chemist,  C.  Hatchett.] 

M in. :  A  yellowish-white  or  yellowish  or  greenish- 
yellow  mineral,  sub-transparent  or  translucent,  of 
waxy  softness ;  specific  gravity  0'9.  Composition : 
Carbon,  a5'55 ;  hydrogen,  14-45=100.  Dana  places  it 
in  his  paraffin  group  of  minerals.  In  septaria  and 
geodes  of  ironstone  near  Merthyr  Tydyil  in  Wales ; 
in  Scotland  near  Loch  Fyne;  and  in  Moravia. 
(Dana.) 

hat§h-Ing  (l),pr.par.,  a.&a.     [HATCH  (!),».] 

hat9h-Ing  (2),pr.par.,  a.&s.     [HATCH  (2),o.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  r&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Engrav. :  A  term  applied 
to  a  series  of  lines  placed 
closely  side  by  side,  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  a  uni- 
form tint  in  engraving, 
and  laid  on  by  the  strokes 
of  the  crayon  or  graver,  at 
angles  more  or  less  acute, 
according  to  the  degree  of 
shadow.  It  is  also  used  to 
produce  some  of  the  shad- 
ows in  fresco-painting,  and 
in  miniature  it  is  very  ef- 
fective when  well  executed. 
Often  called  Cross-hatching. 

"  The  shades  and  shadows  being  thus  laid  broadly  In, 
the  hatching  is  to  be  proceeded  with." — Casaell's  Technical 
Educator,  r.  260. 

hatch  -ment  (!),«.  [A  corruption  of  atch'ment, 
a  shortened  form  of  atchievement  or  achievement 

her.:  The  same  as  ACHIEVEMENT  (q.  v.). 
"By  pulling  down    several    achievements   (commonly 
called  hatchments)."—  Wood:  Fasti  Oxon. 

*hatsh'-ment  (2),  s.  [Eng.  hatch  (3),  v. ;  -ment.~\ 
An  ornament  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

"  Five  marks  in  hatchments  to  adorn  this  thigh  "* 
Beaum.  <£  Flet. :  Scornful  Lady,  ri. 

hat9h-way,  s.    [Eng.  hatch,  s.,  and  way.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  opening  in  the  floor  of  a  ware- 
house for  the  passage  of  goods. 

2.  Shipbuild.:  One  of  the  large  square  openings  in 
the  deck  of  a  ship  whereby  freight  is  hoisted  iu  or 
out,  and  access  is  had  to  the  hold. 

hatchway-screens,  s.  i>l. 

Naut. :  Screens  or  pieces  of  thick  woolen  cloth 
put  round  the  hatchways  of  a  man-of-war  during  an 
engagement.  Also  called  fire-screens. 


Hatching. 
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bate  (D.  *hat-en,  *hat-i-en,  *hat-ye,  r.  [A.  S. 
hatian;  cogn.  with  Put.  haten;  IceL  hatu ;  S\v. 
hato ;  Dan.  hade ;  Goth.  hntjant  hat  an ;  Ger. 
hossen.] 

1.  Orrf.  Lang.:  To  dislike  exceedingly;  to  abhor, 
to  detest ;  to  nave  or  feel  a  great  aversion  to. 

"The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  did  not  fear  him  enough 
to  hate  him." — Macaitlay;  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Script. :  To  like  or  love  less. 

"If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  father  and 
mother.'1— Luke  xiv.  26. 

If  To  hate  is  a  personal  feeling  directed  toward 
the  object  independently  of  its  qualities  ;to  detest  is 
a  feeling  independent  of  the  person,  and  altogether 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  thing.  .  .  . 
Hence  it  is  that  one  hates,  but  not  detests,  the  per- 
son who  has  done  an  injury  to  one's  self;  and  that 
one  detest*,  rather  than  hates,  the  person  who  has 
done  injuries  toothers.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

hate,  s.  [A.  S.  hete;  cogn.  with  Dut.  haat;  Icel. 
hair;  tivt.hat;  Dan.  had;  Goth.hqtis;  Ger.  hass.] 
Great  or  extreme  dislike  or  aversion ;  hatred,  de- 
testation. 

"Love  shows  all  changes — Hate,  Ambition,  Gnile, 
Betray  no  further  than  the  bitter  smile." 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  10. 

*hate  (2),  *hat-en,  *haite,  v.  t.  &.  i.  [A.  S. 
hdtan;  O.  Low  Ger.  hftan;  O.  Fris.  Mta;  Goth. 
haitan  ;  Icel.  heita;  O.  H.  Ger.  heizan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  promise. 

2.  To  bid,  to  order. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  called ;  to  be  named. 

*hate  -a-ble,  *hat  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  hate;  -able.'} 
Capable  or  deserving  of  being  hated ;  hateful. 

"A  most  notable,  questionable,  ha  table,  lovable  old 
Marquis."— Carlj/le:  Miscell.,  iv.  78. 

Hate  -ful,  *hate  -ftill,  a.    [Eng.  hate;  -/«l(OJ 
1.  Causing  hate,  aversion,  abhorrence,  or  detesta- 
tion ;  odious,  detestable,  abominable. 

"Helen's  beautie  hattfull  unto  thee." 

Surrey;  Virgil's  jEneid,  ii. 

*2.  Feeling  hatred ;  expressing  hate ;  malignant, 
malevolent. 

"Hide  thee  from  their  hatefull  looks." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

hate  -ful-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  hateful;  -ly.'] 

1.  In  a  hateful  manner ;  so  as  to  excite  hate,  aver- 
sion, or  detestation:  odiously;  abominably. 

2.  In  a  manner  exhibiting  or  expressive  of  hate; 
malignantly,  maliciously. 

"What  cause  is  there  then  whye  vntyl  this  daye  the 
Jewes so  maliciously  and  hatefully  persecute  me?"—  I'dail: 
Oalathians.  v. 

hate  -f ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hateful;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hateful;  odiousness, 
abominableness,  malignancy. 

"Weighing  the  email  hatefulness  of  their  quarrel."— 
Sidney.-  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

*hate-less,  *hate-les,  a.  [Eng.  hate;  -less.] 
Free  from  hate. 

"Phalantus  of  Corinth,  to  Amphialus  of  Arcadia, 
sendeth  the  greeting  of  a  hateless  enemy."— Sidney.-  Ar- 
cadia, bk.  iii. 

hat  -er,  s.  [Eng.  hat(e') ;  -er."]  One  who  hates  or 
detests ;  a  detester ;  an  abhorrer. 

"  Rather  a  hater  of  the  prace  I  offer." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  iv. 

hat-er-al,  hat-rsel,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
dirty,  confused  heap. 

*hat-er-el,  *hat-er-elle,  *hat-reel,  *hat- 
relle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  haterel.']  The  crown  of  the  head ; 
the  neck. 

*hath,  part  of  v.  [HAVE.]  The  third  person 
sing,  present  indie,  of  the  verb  to  have.  (Now  only 
used  )n  devotion  or  poetry.) 

hat -less,  o.  [Eng.  hat;  -less.]  Having  no  hat; 
destitute  of  a  hat. 

"Gallop  hatless  up  the  park."  —  C.  Kingsley.-  Alton 
Locke,  ch.  xxviii. 

hat  -mak-er,  s.  [English  hat,  and  maker.]  One 
who  makes  hats. 

hat-maker's  battery,  s. 

Hat-making:  A  large  boiler  with  a  surrounding 
set  of  benches  for  atoumberof  workmen.  The  water 
has  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  felt  the 
fur  more  readily. 

ha-tred,  *ha-tred-en,  *ha-ter-ed-yn,  *ha- 
trSde,  s.  [A.  S.  hete=h&te ;  suff.  rceden=law,  state, 
condition.} 

1.  A  feeling  of  exceeding  dislike  or  aversion ;  hate, 
detestation,  abhorrence,  repugnance. 

"  To  feel  the  force  of  hatred  or  of  love." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  1. 


2.  Ill     will;   malevolence;    antipathy;     rancor; 

aversion. 

"The  hatred  of  sect  to  sect,  the  hatred  of  nation  to  na- 
tion."— Macat'lay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

hat-stand, s.    [HAT-RACK.] 
hat -ted  (1),  a.     [Eng.  hat;  -ed.]     Wearing  or 
covered  with  a  hat. 

"  It  is  as  easy  way  unto  a  dutchess, 
As  to  a  hatted  dame." 

Tourneur:  Revenger's  Tragedy,  \. 

hat  -ted  (2),  hat-tit,  a.  [Scotch  Aa(=hot ;  -ed.] 
Heated,  hot. 

hatted-kit,  hattit-kit,  s.  A  mixture  of  milk, 
warm  from  the  cow,  and  buttermilk. 

"He  has  spilt  the  hatted-kitt  that  was  for  the  master's 
dinner." — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammerniour,  ch.  xi. 

Hat  tern  ists,  s.  pi.  ["Named  from  theirfounder, 
Pontian  Van  Hattem,  a  Dutch  divine.] 

Ch.  Hist.:  A  sect  which  sprung  up  in  Holland  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Hattem  is  said  to  have 
denied  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  and  affirmed  that  in  his  teaching  he  simply 
signified  to  us  that  there  was  nothing  in  us  which 
could  offend  God,  and  in  this  way  he  made  us  just. 
Also  that  God  punishes  men  by  their  sins,  not  for 
their  sins.  The  sect  afterward  discarded  the  first 
nameof  Hattemists.  (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  ch.  xvii., 
sect.  11,  pt.  2,  §36.) 

hat  -ter,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Low  Ger.  verhaddern=to  en- 
tangle.] To  harass. 

"He's  hatter* d  out  with  penance." — Dryden.     (Todd.) 

hat-tSr,  8.  [Eng.  hat ;  -er.]  A  maker  or  seller 
of  hats. 

hat-ter  -I-a,  s.    [Latinized  from  Maori  tuatera. 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  reptiles,  now  called  Spheno- 
don  (q.  T.) 

hat-tl,  tkhat-tl,  s.  &  a.  [Turk.,  from  Arab. 
hhatt—a.  line,  a  stripe,  a  character,  an  epistle,  hand- 
writing.] (See  the  compounds.) 

hatti-humayun,  khatti-humayun,  s.  An 
edict,  being  a  few  words  in  the  Sultan's  handwrit- 
ing, commanding  it  to  be  put  in  execution  (Cata- 
fago).  Humayunis  Arab.=blessed.  The  term  hatti- 
humayun  is  occasionally  used  in  connection  with 
the  Sultan's  decrees  regarding  the  rights  of  his 
Christian  subjects. 

hatti-scheriff,  s.  A  decree  emanating  directly 
from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  subscribed  with 
these  or  similar  words,  "  Let  my  order  be  executed 
according  to  its  form  and  import."  These  words 
are  usually  written  in  ornamented  characters.  A 
hatti-scheriff  differs  from  a  firman  in  being  irrevo- 
cable. Scheriff  is  Turkish,  from  Arab.sftan/=great, 
grand-magnificent,  illustrious. 

*[  A  Hatti-scheriff  was  sent  forth  on  June  6, 1853, 
confirming  the  rights  of  the  Greek  Christians. 

hat -ting,  s.    [Eng.  hat ;  -ing.  ] 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  hatter;  the  making 
of  hats. 

2.  Stuff  for  making  hats. 

hat-tie,  *hetel,  a.  [A.  S.  Ae(oi=malignant, 
evil.]  Wild,  skittish. 

hat  -tfick,  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  of  hat.]  A  shock 
or  stook  of  corn. 

hat  -tree,  «.    [HAT-BACK.] 

*hau  -bergh,  s.    [HAUBERK.] 

hau-berk,  *haw-berk,  s.  [O.  Fr.  hauberc,  hal- 
berc,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  hals- 
berc,  halsberg,  from  hals= 
the  neck.  bergan=to  pro- 
tect.] A  coat  of  mail, 
sometimes  without 
sleeves,  formed  of  steel 
rings  interwoven.  The  il- 
lustration is  from  Harl. 
MS.  2803  (circa  1170),  and 
represents  Goliath. 


"Helm,   nor   hauberk's 
twisted  mail." 

Gray:  The  Bard. 

hau  -er-ite  (au  as<Sw), 
s.  [Named  after  Hauer, 
who  described  it.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  me- 
tallic-looking mineral, 
generally  crystallizing  in 
octahedrons,  though  some- 
times in  globular  clusters. 
Color  red-dirt-brown,  or  brownish-black,  luster 
somewhat  adamantine.  Composition :  sulphur, 
53"7;  manganese,  46"3=100.  Found  at  Kalinka  in 
Hungary. 

haugh  (ah  guttural),  s.  [A.  S.  haga-a  field,  a 
hedge ;  Icel.  hagi;  Ger.  hage=an  inclosed  meadow.] 
Low-lying  rich  lands ;  lands  which  are  occasionally 
overflowed. 

"Oh  sweet  are  Coila's  hangh*  an'  woods." 

Burns.-  To  William  Simpson. 


Hauberk. 


'naught  (gh  silcntl.  »haulte,  "haute,  n.  [O.  Fr. 
huult,  halt;  Fr.  haul,  from  Lat.  aBu»==b)gh.] 
[HAUGHTY.] 

1.  Haughty,  insolent,  proud,  arrogant. 

"No  lord  of  thine,  thou  hnught  insulting  man." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Noble.    (Byron:  Parisina,  xiii.  45.) 

haught -1-1?  (gh  silent), 'haute  ly,  adv.    [Eng. 
haughty;  -ly.]    In  a  haughty,  proud,  arrogant,  or 
disdainful  manner ;  arrogantly,  disdainfully. 
"  Then  haughtily  with  Rome  her  greatness  mute." 
Xotce:  Lucan,  viii.  457. 

naught -I-ness  (gh  silent),  *haut-i-nesse,  s. 
[Fr.  hautin  -n€8s=hautein  -ness.]  Tho  quality  or 
state  of  being  haughty ;  arrogance ;  prido  mixed 
with  disdain  for  others. 

"He  became  ungratefully  haughty  at  a  moment  when 
haughtiness  must  bring  on  him  at  once  derision  and 
ruin." — Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iz. 

haught-f  (gh  silent),  *haught-ie,  *haut  aln, 
*haut-eyn,  *haut-ein,  a.    [O.Tr.  bantam,  haul- 
tain,  from  haut,  halt—nigh  ;  Lat.  altus.] 
•1.  High,  lofty. 

"At  his  hauQhtie  helmet  making  mark." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  1.  ii.  19. 

*2.  Bold ;  of  high  or  great  hazard ;  adventurous. 
(Scott:  Lay  of  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  24.) 

3.  Proud,  arrogant,  insolent,  disdainful,    super- 
cilious. 

"How  the  same  man  could  be,  in  the  same  week,  so 
haughty  and  so  mean." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  Proceeding  from  or  expressing  excessive  pride, 
disdain,  or  arrogance. 

"Those  high  and  haughty  sentiments  .  .  .  were  to 
be  let  down  gradually." — Burke:  Present  Discontents. 

haul,  *hall,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Essentially  the  same  word 
as  hale  (q.  v.),  which  is  the  older  form.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  pull,  drag,  or  hale  with  force ;  to 
transport  or  move  by  dragging. 

"  Romp-loving  miss 
Is  hauled  about  in  gallantry  robust." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  529. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  pull,  drag,  or  haul  with  force. 

2.  Xaut. :  To  alter  the  course  of  a  ship ;  to  change 
the  direction  of  sailing. 

"I  immediately  hauled  up  for  it,  and  found  it  to  be  an 
island." — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  haul  and  to  draw, 
se»  DRAW. 

f  (1)  To  haul  about: 

Rope-making :  In  forming  a  short  cable-laid  rope, 
to  make  one  strand  long  enough  to  be  twisted  into 
three,  or,  if  four  strands  be  required,  to  make  it 
long  enough,  to  bo  twisted  into  two,  with  an  eye  at 
the  lower  end  for  a  stay.  (Ogilvie,  1st  od.) 

(2)  To  haul  in  with: 

Naut.:  To  sail  close  to  the  wind,  in  order  to  ap- 
proach more  closely  to  an  object. 

(3)  To  haul  of  : 

yaut. :  To  sail  close  to  the  wind,  in  order  to  get 
farther  away  from  an  object;  to  stand  back  in  a 
striking  attitude. 

(4)  To  haul  over  the  coals:  To  bring  to  task;  to 
reprimand. 

(5)  To  haul  round: 

Naut.:  To  shift  to  any  point  of  the  compass. 
(Said  of  the  wind.) 

(6)  To  haul  the  wind: 

Naut. :  To  turn  the  head  of  the  ship  nearer  to 
that  point  from  which  the  wind  blows,  by  arrang- 
ing the  sails  more  obliquely,  bracing  the  yards 
further  forward,  hauling  the  sheets  more  aft,  &c. 

haul,  s.    [HAL-L.t-.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  dragging,  drawing,  or  pulling  with 
force.    (Thomson:  Autumn,  547.) 

2.  A  draught  of  a  net ;  as,  to  take  so  many  fish  at 
a  haul. 

3.  That  which  is  taken  at  a  haul ;   hence,  that 
which  a  person  gains  or  receives  at  one  time. 

II.  Rope-making :  A  bundle  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred parallel  yarns  ready  for  tarring.  Being  dipped 
in  a  tar-kettle,  the  haul  ia  dragged  through  a  grip, 

tape,  or  sliding  nipper  which  expresses  the  super- 
nous  tar. 

hSul  -age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  A  charge  made  for 
hauling:  act  of  nauling ;  us  the  haulage  of  a  vessel 
by  a  tugboat. 

haul -er,  s.  [Eng.  haul ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  hauls  or  drags :  specif. : 

1.  A  fisherman  who  hauls  a  cast-net  to  the  shore. 

2.  A  man  engaged  in  drawing  ore  from  a  mine. 
haulm  (l)  (I  silent ),*halm,  *haum,  "hawme,  *. 

[A.  S.  healm,  in  the  compound  healm-ntreaw ;  cogn. 
withDut.  fta(m=stalk,  straw;  Icel.  hdlmr;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  halm;  Russ.  soloma;  Lat.  culmus=&  stalk; 
Or.  kalamos=a  reed.] 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w£t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    str,     marine;    go,     rot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     aa,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


haulm 

1.  The    stem    or   stalk   of   grain,    or   of  pease, 
beans,  Ac. 

"The  havme  is  the  straw  of  the  wheat  or  the  rie." 

Tussef:   Husbandry,  Ivii.  15. 

2.  Straw,  dry  stalks  of  corn,  &c. 
haulm  (2), s.    [HAME.] 
*haulse,s.    [HALSE.  ] 

*haunce,  v.  t.  [ENHANCE.]  To  raise,  to  elevate, 
to  enhance,  to  increase. 

haunch,  *hanche,  *haunche,  s.  [Fr.  hanche; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  anea.  from  O.  H.  Ger.  enchd,  einchd, 
ancha=the  leg ;  allied  to  0.  H.  Ger.  ench.ila=the 
ankle.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  hip ;  that  part  of  the  body  between  the 
ribs  and  the  thigh.    In  butcher's  meat  the  leg  and 
loin  cut  in  one  piece. 

"The  best  pickle  for  a  walnut  or  sauce  for  an  haunch 
of  venison."— AitiUtoH:  Spectator,  No.  483. 
*2.  The  rear,  the  hind  part. 

"Thou  art  a  summer  bird, 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

II.  Arch. :  The  shoulder  of  an  arch  between  the 
crown  and  the  springings.  Also  called  flank,  kaund, 
or  banco. 

haunched,  a.  [English  haunch;  ed.']  Having 
haunches. 

haunt,  *hant-en,  *haunt-en,  v.  t.  & ».  [O.  Fr. 
hanter=a  word  of  doubtful  origin:  according  to 
Skeat  probably  from  a  Low  Lat.  «amfc«o=to  go 
about,  from  Lat.  anMtUS=&  going  about.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  frequent ;  to  resort  often  or  much  to ;  to 
visit  or  attend  frequently  or  customarily. 
•2.  To  practice,  to  pursue,  to  follow  customarily. 

"Yonge  folk,  that  haitnteden  folie, 
As  hasard,  riot."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,898. 

*3.  To  accustom ;  to  make  used  or  accustomed. 
"Saunfethisilf  to  pitee."—  Wucliffe:  1  Tim.  iv. 

4.  To  inhabit  or  frequent  as  a  ghost  or  spirit ;  to 
appear  in  or  about  a  particular  place  as  a  specter. 

"Know,  mighty  prince,  those  venerable  woods, 
Of  old,  were  haunted  by  the  Silvan  gods." 

Pitt:  Virgil's  jEneid,  viii. 

5.  To  attend  or  cling  to  constantly. 

"The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion." 
Wordsworth:  On  Re-visiting  the  Banks  of  the  Wye. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  frequent  or  resort  often  or  cus- 
tomarily to  a  place  ;  to  hover  about. 

"The  savage  brute  that  haunts  in  woods  remote." 

Rowe:  Tamerlane,  11.  1. 

T  For  the  difference   between   to   haunt  and  to 

frequent,  see  FREQUENT. 

haunt, s.    [HAUNT,!).] 

1.  Practice,  use. 

"Of  cloth  making  she  hadde  swiohe  an  haunt, 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipres."         Chauaer:  C.  T.,  449. 

2.  The  habit,  practice,  or  custom  of  being  in  or 
frequenting  a  certain  place. 

"The  haunt  you  have  got  about  the  courts  will  one  day 
or  another  bring  your  family  to  beggary."—  Arouthnot. 
S.  A  place  to  which  a  person  of  ten  or  customarily 

4.  A  place  where  abstract  qualities  are  wont  to 
exhibit  themselves.  (Poetically.) 

"The  feeble  soul,  a  daunt  of  fear." 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  cii. 

haunt-ed,  a.  Frequented  by  ghosts  or  other 
apparitions.  Hence  a  haunted  house  is  supposed 
to  bo  the  domicile  of  a  ghost. 

haunt -er,  s.  [Eng.  haunt;  -er.~]  One  who  or 
that  which  haunts  or  frequents  a  particular  place. 

"The  vulgar  sort,  such  as  were  haunters  of  theaters."— 
Wottun:  Remains,  p.  84. 

hau-rl-ent,  a.  [Latin  hauriens,  pr.  par.  of 
haurio=to  draw.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  fishes  when  placed  pale- 
ways  or  upright,  as  if  putting  their  heads  out  of  the 
water  to  draw  or  suck  in  air. 

haus -man-nlte,  s.  [Named  after  Professor 
Hausmann,  author  of  a  Handbook  of  Mineralogy.} 

Min  •  Atetragonalmineral,generallycrystallizmg 
in  octahedrons.  Hardness,  5  to  5-5 ;  speci  fie  gravity, 
4'7'  luster,  sub-metallic:  color,  browmsn- black, 
streak  chestnut  brown.  Composition:  Manganese, 
72-1 ;  oxygen,  27'9=100.  Found  in  Thurmgia,  in  the 
Harz,  in  Pennsylvania,  &c. 

hausse,  s.   [Fr.] 

Gun. :  A  kind  of  breech-sight  for  a  cannon. 

•haust  (1),  8.  [A.  S.  hwoita;  Icel.  Msti;  M.  L. 
Ger.  hOBte;  O.H.Qer.huosto;  Dan.  hoste.}  A  short, 
dry  cough 
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"haust  (2),  s.  [Lat.  haustus=a  draught,  from 
hnnstus,  pa.  par.  of  haurio=to  draw,  to  suck  up.] 
A  draught ;  as  much  as  a  man  can  swallow. 

haus-tel-la  -tg.,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
hmixtellatus,  from  Class.  Lat.  Amuiiu=a  drawing, 
haurio  (pret.  hausi)  =  to  draw  up  or  out.  Used 
chiefly  of  water  orother  liquid.] 

1.  Entom.:  Thename  given  by  Clairville,  followed 
by  Macleay,  Stephens,  and  many  others,  to  a  sub- 
class of  insects  consisting  of  those  which,  taking 
nothing  but  fluid  aliment,  have  the  organs  of  the 
mouth  adapted  solely  for  suction.    They  are  placed 
in  contrast  to  the  Mandibulata,  which  have  mandi- 
bles, crupper  jaws.    There  are  three  leading  types 
of  suctorial  mouth.    In  the  Lepidoptera  (Butter- 
flies and  Moths)  there  is  a  spiral  proboscis  called 
an  antlia  (q.  v.) ;  in  the  Ehyncota,  or  Hemiptera 
{the  Bugs,  &c.)  a  jointed  rostrum;  and  in  the  Dip- 
tera  ( two- winged  flies) ,  a  fleshy  proboscis. 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  sub-class  of  crustaceans  more  com- 
monly called  Epizoa  (q.  v.). 

haus  -tel-late,  a.  &  s.    [HAUSTELLATA.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Entom.  &  Zool. :  Adapted  for  drinking  or  pump- 
ing up  liquids ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  sub-class  of 
insects,  or  that  of  crustaceans  called  Haustellata 
(Owen,  &c.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Entom.  (t  ZoOl.:  An  insect  or  crustacean  with 
that  structure  of  mouth ;  one  of  the  Haustellata 
(q.  v.).  (Owen.) 

haus-teT-lum,  s.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  haustrum=& 
machine  for  drawing  water.] 

Entom.  &  ZoOl. :  A  mouth  fitted  for  suction,  a  suc- 
torial mOUth.  [HAUSTELLATA.] 

*hauste'-ment,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  ajitstement 
,  =adjustment.]  A  close-fitting  garment  worn  by 
'  soldiers  under  their  armor. 

haus-tor'-I-urn,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Class.  Lat' 
haustor=a.  drawer.  Y 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  the  sucker-like  rootlets 
of  plants,  like  the  ivy  and  dodder. 

*haust'-Ure,  s.  [Lat.  hausturus,  fut,  part,  of 
haurio=to  draw,  to  suck  up.]  A  draught. 

haus  -tus,  s.    [Lat.] 

Med. :  A  draught. 

haut,  8.  [Hindust.  hdt.~\  In  Bengal  and  some 
other  parts  of  India,  a  weekly  market.  (Anglo-In- 
dian.) 

haut -boy  (aut  as  6),  haut-bols,  s.  [Fr.  haut- 
bois,  from  haut  =  high,  bois  =  wood,  from  the  high 
tone.] 

1.  Music  (of  the  form  hautboy) : 

(1)  An  oboe;  a  wooden  musical  instrument  of  two 
foot  tone,  played  with  a  double  reed.  [OBOE.] 


have 

32'0:  nlumina,  27'4;  lime,  2-9;  soda,  16'5;  sulphuric 
acid,14'2=100.  Found  in  lava  at  Mount  Somma 
and  in  volcanic  rocks  at  Mount  Dor,  in  Puy  de 
Dome,  &c.  Hauyne  or  Hauynite  has  an  affinity  to 
nosean  and  sodalito,  the  three  being  all  silicates  of 
alumina  and  soda. 

2.  Petrol. :  Hauyne  is  found  plentifully  in  most 
phonolites. 

B.  As  adj.  (of  the  form  hauyne) :  Of,  belonging 
to,  or  containing  the  mineral  described  under  A.  1. 

hauyne-basalt,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  basalt,  having  as  its  chief  constituents 
leucite,  nepheline,  hauyne,  a_ugite,  and  magnetite, 
with  occasionally  some  olivino  and  apatite.  It  is 
called  also  hauynophyr.  (Butley.) 

hau -y'n-S-phy'r  (au  as  6w),  s.  [English,  &c., 
hauyne,  o  eupnon.,  and  Gr.  phyro,  phyrao=to  mix, 
to  unite,  to  mix  up  (?).] 

Petrol. :  The  same  as  HAUYNE-BASALT  (q.  T.). 
(Kutley,  &c.) 

Ha-v&n'-g.,  Hg.-van  -nah,  s.  &  a.   [See  def.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  capital  of  Cuba,  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies. 

2.  A  cigar  manufactured  in  Havana. 

B.  As  adj.:   Pertaining  to  or  brought  from  Ha- 
vana ;  as,an  Havana  cigar. 

Hav  -fcn-ege,  o.  &  «.   [HAVANA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Havana. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Havana ; 
in  the  pi.,  the  people  of  Havana  collectively. 


Hautboy. 

"The  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a  mansion  for  him,  a 
court." — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Hi.  2. 

(2)  An  organ  stop,  consisting  of  reed  pipes  slightly 
conical,  and  surmounted  by  a  bell  and  cap  of  eight 
feet  pitch.  The  tone  is  thin  and  soft.  There  is  a 
variety  of  the  stop  known  as  the  orchestral  haut- 
boy. 

2.  Bot.  (of  both  forms') :  A  kind  of  strawberry, 
Fragaria  elatior.  Probably  only  a  variety  of  the 
Wild  Strawberry,  F.  vesca.  It  is,  however,  much 
larger,  with  the  leaflets  often  shortly  stalked.  The 
name  is  probably  from  the  high  woods  of  its  native 
Bohemia. 

hautboy-strawberry,  s. 

Bot.  <St  Hort.:  The  same  as  HAUTBOY,  2  (q.  v.). 

haut-boy-Ist  (aut  as  6),  s.  [Eng.  hautboy; 
-ist.]  A  player  on  a  hautboy. 

haute'-pace  (au  as  6),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  half- 
pace.]  A  raised  floor  in  a  bay-window. 

hau-teur'  (u  long),  s.  [Fr.]  Pride;  haughti- 
ness ;  haughty  manners ;  arrogance. 

"  Seem  her  hauteur  to  regret." 

Myron:  Reply  to  Some  Verses. 

haut-gOUt  (asho-go  ),s.  [Fr.  haut=high.  gout 
=  taste.]  Anything  with  a  strong  relish  or  taste; 
high  seasoning. 

hau'-fne,  hau'-fn-lte  (au  as  6w),s.  [Named 
after  the  very  eminent  crystallographer  and  miner- 
alogist the  Abbe  Eene-Just  Hauy,  born  in  1743,  and 
died  in  1822.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  crystallizing  in 
dodecahedrons,  octahedrons,  &c.  Luster,  vitreous 
or  greasy ;  colors,  blue  or  green ;  hardness,5'5-6 ; 
specific  gravity,  2'4-2'5.  Composition:  Silica, 


Dan.  have;  Goth,  haban;  Ger.  haben.] 

1.  To  possess,  to  own,  to  hold  in  one's  possession 
or  power. 

"And  when  the  wyne  fayled  the  mother  of  Jesus  eayde 
vnto  him:  They  haue  no  wyne." — Bible  (1551),  John  ii. 

2.  To  carry,  to  wear.    (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 
"Upon  the  mast  they  saw  a  young  man,  who  sat  as  on 

horseback,  having  nothing  upon  him." — Sidney. 

3.  To  enjoy,  to  be  in  possession  of. 

"Now,  O  Father,  glorify  me  with  thine  own  self  with 
the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was." — 
John  \vi  i.  5. 

4.  To  possess  as  something  connected  with  or  at- 
tached to  one ;  as,  to  have  a  cold. 

"  Now  would  I  hare  thee  to  my  tutor." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ill.  1. 

5.  To  contain,  to  hold,  to  comprise  within. 

6.  To  take,  to  receive,  to  accept. 

"And  in  the  instant  that  I  met  with  you, 
He  had  of  me  a  chain." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

7.  To  take,  to  deduce,  to  derive,  to  draw. 

"A  secret  happiness  in  Petronius  is  called  curiosa 
felicftas,  and  which  I  suppose  he  had  from  the  feliciter 
audere  of  Horace." — Dryden, 

S.  To  receive ;  to  get ;  to  acquire ;  to  procure ;  to 
obtain  by  purchase  or  otherwise. 

"  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock?" 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Hi.  1. 

9.  To  have  as  gained,  fulfilled,  obtained,  or  satis- 
fied. 

"  Now  hast  thou  thy  desire; 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landless  squire." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  i.  1. 

10.  To  have  as  guessed  or  solved. 

"  There  thou  hast  it."— Shakesp.:  Kichard  III.,  iv.  2. 

11.  Not  to  neglect ;  not  to  omit ;  to  observe. 
"And  therfore,  sire,  the  best  rede  that  I  can, 

Despeire  you  not,  but  haveth  in  memorie, 
Paraventure  she  may  be  your  purgatorie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,543- 

12.  To  hold,  to  regard. 

"  That  God  that  thou  hast  in  reverence." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Aiidronicus,  v. 

13.  To  maintain ;  to  hold  in  opinion. 
"Sometimes  they  will  hare  them  to  be  natural  heat, 

whereas  some  of  them  are  crude  and  cold." — Bacon. 

14.  To  require;  to  claim;  to  demand;  to  call  for. 
"What  would  these  madmen  havet" — Dryden. 

15.  To  bo  engaged  in,  as  a  task  or  employment ;  to 
be  urged  by  necessity  or  obligation  ;  to  be  obliged. 

"  He  had  his  team  to  guide." 

Shakesp.i  Venus  and  Adonis,  179. 

16.  To  seize  and  hold ;  to  catch.    (Lit.  <&  fig.) 

"If  he  had  not  married  Stella,  Vanessa  would  have  had 
him  in  spite  of  himself." — Thackeray:  English  Humorists? 
lect.  i. 

17.  To  procure ;  to  make ;  to  cause ;  to  effect. 
"  Hare  all  men  out  from  me." — 2  Samuel  ziii.  9. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous, 


sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  ••-  J. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


havelock 
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hawk 


18.  To  desire,  to  ask  for. 

"I  would  have  no  man  discouraged  with  that  kind  of 
life  or  series  of  actions,  in  which  the  choice  of  others, 
or  his  own  necessities,  may  have  engaged  him." — Addi- 
eon. 

19.  To  bring  forth,  as  a  child ;  to  bear. 

20.  To  generate,  to  procreate ;  to  be  the  father  of. 

21.  To  experience ;  to  suffer. 

"The  heart  hath  treble  wrong." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  829. 

22.  To  enjoy ;  to  participate  in  in  any  way ;  as,  to 
have  a  glass  or  wine,  to  have  a  discussion,  &c. 

•23.  To  understand,  to  know,  to  be  acquainted 
with ;  to  bo  expert  or  learned  in. 

"  He  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  or  Italian." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

U  Have  is  used  largely  as  an  auxiliary  verb  to 
form  various  compound  tenses.  In  this  use  it  origi- 
nally had  its  proper  force  of  possession,  as  in,  I 
hare  found  a  knife,  i.  e.,  I  have  in  possession  a 
knife  which  had  been  lost  and  has  been  found  by 
me ;  or  in,  I  have  received  a  letter,  i.  e.,  I  have  a  let- 
ter which  has  been  written  to  me.  The  construction 
was  afterward  extended  so  as  to  include  cases 
where  the  possessor  of  the  object  and  the  performer 
of  the  action  were  not  the  same,  as  in,  I  have  sent  a 
letter.  It  is  also  used  with  intransitive  verbs,  as  in, 
He  hasgoue.  Bare  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  of  ne- 
cessity, obligation,  or  compulsion,  with  the  com- 
Sleto  infinitive ;  as  I  have,  I  had,  or  shall  have,  to 
oit. 

H  *(1)  Have  after:  Follow,  let  us  follow. 
"  Have  after,  to  what  issue  will  this  come." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

*(2)  Have  at  a  thing:  Try,  attempt,  or  begin  a 
thing. 

"flare  at  it,  then." — Shakesp.:  Cymbellne,  v.  5. 
*(3)  Have  at  a  person:  To  try  to  strike  or  hit. 
"Have  at  thee  with  a  downright  blow." 

Sltakesp.:  Henra  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  3. 

*(4)  Have  with  a  person :  I'll  go  with  a  person; 
come  on ! 


To  have  away :  To  remove ;  to  take  away. 


To  have  a  care :  To  be  careful  or  cautious. 
To  have  in :  To  contain,  to  comprise. 
_    To  have  a  person  out:  To  meet  one  in  a  duel. 
(9    To  have  it  out  of  a  person:  To  punish  or  retal- 
iate on  a  person. 

(10)  To  have  it  out  with  a  person :  To  speak  freely 
to  a  person  in  reproof,  <fcc. 

(11)  I  had  as  well,  or  better:  It  would  be  quite  as 
well  or  better  for  me  to,  &c. 

(12)  /  had  as  lief:  I  would  as  willingly;  /  had 
rather:  I  should  prefer  to,  &c. 

*(13)  Have-at-him :  A  thrust,  a  blow. 

"I'll  venture  one  have-at-him." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  2. 

(14)  To  have  nothing  for  it :  To  have  no  alterna- 
tive. 

"He  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  disperse  his  army." — 
Burton:  Hist.  Scotland,  ch.  xivi. 

have  -lock^  s.  [Named  after  General  Havelock, 
the  British  officer  who,  during  the  Indian  mutinies 
and  rebellion  of  1857,  recaptured  Cawnpore  from 
Nana  Sahib ;  and,  fighting  his  way  thence  to  the 
beleaguered  garrison  of  Lncknow,  had  himself  to 
be  released  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  afterward  Lord 
Clyde.  He  died  of  dysentery  on  November  24, 1857.] 
Alight  covering  for  the  head  and  neck,  worn  as  a 
protection  against  sunstroke. 

hav  -en  (as  hav  n),  *hav-ene,  s.  [A.  S.  hcefene; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  haven ;  Icel.  hofn;  Dan.  havn:  Sw. 
hamn:  Ger.  hafen.  Allied  to  A.  S.  hcef;  Icel.  &  Sw. 
haf;  Dan.  /mr=the  sea,  from  the  same  root  as  A.  S. 
Aa6fran  =  to  have,  to  contain.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  port,  a  harbor;  a  station  or  refuge  for 
ships ;  a  bay  or  recess  of  the  sea. 

"Weymouth,  a  very  convenient  harbor  and  haven." — 
Clarendon:  Civil  War,  ii.  335. 

2.  Fig. :  A  refuge ;  a  place  of  retreat  or  safety ;  an 
asylum. 

"  Rest,  royal  dust!  and  thank  the  storms  that  drove. 
Against  its  will,  you  to  your  harm  above." 

Brome:  On  the  Death  of  King  Charles. 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  'Haven-master,  *haven- 
town. 

haven  (as  hav  n).  v.  t.  [HAVEN,  s.]  To  shelter, 
as  in  a  haven  or  harbor. 

"Blissfully  havened  both  from  joy  and  pain." 

Keats:  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  irvii. 

•havener  (as  havn-5r),  «.  [Eng.  haven;  -er.~\ 
Tho  overseer  or  superintendent  of  a  harbor ;  a*  har- 
bor-master. 

"These  earls  and  dukes  appoynted  to  this  end  their 
special  officer*  as  receyuer,  havener,  and  customer,  &c." 
— Caretc:  Survey  of  Cornwall,  97. 

•havenet  (ashavn-8t),s.  [Eng.  haven;  dimin. 
suff .  •«(.]  A  little  port  or  harbor. 

''From  Langunda  to  Fiachard  at  the  Gwerne  mouth 
foure  miles,  and  here  is  a  portlet  or  hauenet  also  for 
gulps." — Holinshed:  Description  of  Britaine,  ch.  xiv. 


•hav-er(l),s.   [Eng.  hav(e) :  -PI-.] 

1.  One  who  has,  holds,  or  possesses  anything;  a 
possessor. 

"Valor  is  the  chief  est  virtue,  and 
Most  dignifies  the  haver." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

2.  Scots  Law:  Tho  holder  of  a  deed  or  document, 
called  upon  to  produce  it  judicially,  m  moduiti  pro- 
bationis,  or  for  inspection  in  the  course  of  a  process. 

hav  -er  (2) ,  *havre,  s.  [Ger.  haber,  hafer=oats ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  habere;  O.  H.  Ger.  habaro;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  hafr;  Dut.  haver;  Sw.  haf  re;  Dan.  Havre.'} 
[HAVEKSACK.]  Oats ;  as  in  /tarer-bread,  haver- 
cakcs. 

"When  yon  would  anneal,  take  a  blue  stone,  such  as 
they  make  haver  or  oat  cakes  upon,  and  lay  it  upon  the 
cross  bars  of  iron." — Peacham. 

•ha  -ver,  *hai'-ver,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
talk  foolishly,  incoherently,  or  without  method. 

"He  just  havered  on  about  it  to  make  the  mair  of  Sir 
Arthur." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xliv. 

•have'-rel,  *ha-vre,  *haiv  -rel,  s.  [HAVER,  «.] 
A  half-witted  person.  (Burns:  Halloween.) 

hav'-er-sack,  *hav-re-sack,  ».  [Fr.  haversac, 
from  Ger.  habersack.  Prop,  an  oat  sack,  from  Ger. 
haber.  ha/er  =  oats,  and  «acfc  =  a  sack.]  [HAVEB 
(2),s.J 

1.  A  strong  linen  bag  for  containing  the  rations  of 
a  soldier  on  the  march  or  detached  duty. 

"A  long  sword  lay  by  him  on  the  grass,  with  an  havre- 
sack,  of  which  he  had  unloaded  his  shoulders." — Smollett: 
Oil  Bias,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  A  gunner's  case  for  carrying  a  charge  from  the 
chest  to  the  gun. 

ha-ver -sl-an,  a.    [For  etyin.  see  def.] 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Clopton  Havers,  an 
English  physician  and  writer  of  the  seventeenth' 
century. 

liaversian- canals,  *haversian- tubes,  .-•./:/. 

Anatomy:  Certain  canals  in  bone,  to  which  at- 
tention was  first  called  by  Havers.  The  haversian 
canals  are  the  protectors  of  the  blood-vessels  con- 
stituting the  nutritive  system  of  the  bones.  In  the 
spaces  between  the  haversian-canals  are  the  lacunas 
and  their  canaliculi.  Every  havorsian-canal  has  a 
number  of  lacumo  around  it,  connected  to  it.  and 
also  to  each  other,  either  directly  or  indirectly  by 
thecanaliculi  projecting  from  them.  Tho  haversian- 
canals,  as  a  general  rule,  lie  almost  parallel  to  the 
compact  tissue ;  they  are  smallest  near  the  surface 
of  a  bone,  and  largest  near  its  center.  The  haversian 
system  forms  a.  network  in  all  bones,  long,  short, 
flat,  &c.  There  is  not  a  pore  to  be  seen  in  the  artic- 
ular facets  of  the  femur  or  other  bone  covered  by 
cartilage,  not  even  canaliculi  or  haversian-canals 
penetrate,  but  all  other  parts  of  the  bones  are  por- 
ous. The  cancelli  are  formed  by  the  absorption  of 
the  walls  of  the  haversian-canals. 

haversian  folds  and  fringes,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Certain  fringes  or  folds  in  the  synovial 
membrane,  considered  by  Havers  to  be  mucilagi- 
nous glands. 

haversian-lamellae,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Lamellae,  sometimes  concentric  around 
haversian-canals. 

haversian-spaces,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Tomes  and  Do  Morgan 
to  certain  vacuities  or  spaces  in  bone;  they  are 
formed  by  the  absorption  of  its  tissue.  (Quain.) 

thaverslan-tubes,  s.pl.    [HAVEBSIAN-CANALS.] 

hav  -er-straw,  s.  [Eng.  haver  (2),  s.,  and  straw.] 
The  straw  of  oats. 

hay'-Il-dar,  8.  [Hind,  hawdldar."]  A  non-com- 
missioned officer  attached  to  a  native  regiment  of 
infantry  in  India  ;  his  rank  corresponds  to  that  of 
a  sergeant  in  a  European  regiment. 

havlldar-major,  s.  The  sergeant-major  of  a 
native  regiment  of  infantry  in  India. 

hav  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  8.  &  a.    [HAVE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  possessing ;  possession. 

"  I  wish  the  having  of  it." — Shakesp.:  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  possessed ;  possessions,  estate, 
property.    (Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2.) 

3.  Endowments,  qualities. 

"  Whose  rarest  havings  made  the  blossoms  dote." 
Shakesp.:  Complaint,  235. 

C.  As  adj. :  Grasping,  covetous,  greedy. 
"Martha  was  sorry  to  think  that  Jane  was  so  having." — 

G.  Eliot:  Xiddlemarch,  ch.  xxxv. 

ha  -vlng§,  s.  pi.  [An  abbrov.  of  behavings.]  Be- 
havior, manners.  (Scotch.) 

"Will  be  a  broken  head,  to  learn  us  better  havings." — 
Scott:  Rob  Bon,  ch.  uviii. 


ha  -vl-6r,  s.    [An  abbreviated  form  of  Ixhiiriur 
(q.  v.).]    Behavior,  manners,  conduct,  demeanor. 
"  Into  a  havior  of  less  fear." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

hav  -60  (l).  *hav  -6ck  (l),  *hav-ocke  s.  [Either 
from  A.  S.  hafoc=a  hawk  (q.  v.),  or  Welsh  /itt/oe= 
havoc,  destruction.]  Widespread  destruction ;  dev- 
astation, waste. 

"Such  havoc  must  have  excited  disgust." — Macanlau: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

havock  (2),  havoc  (2),s.    [HAWK.] 

*hav  -6ck,  *hav  -6c,  r.  t.  [HAVOC,  «.]  To  lay 
waste ;  to  devastate ;  to  destroy  utterly. 

"  To  waste  and  havock  yonder  world." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  X.  617. 

haw  (1),  *haghe,  *hawe,s.  [A.  S.  Aoga=an  in- 
closure,  a  yard;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hayi=nn  inclosed 
field:  Sw.hage;  Dan.  have=a  garden;  Dut.  haag= 
a  hedge;  Ger.  hagj  [HAUGH,  HAWTHORN.] 

•1.  An  inclosed  field ;  an  inclosuro  or  a  yard  at- 
tached to  a  house. 

2.  A  dale ;  a  haugh. 

3.  The  berry  or  seed  of  the  hawthorn ;  properly  a 
haw-berry  or  hedge-berry. 

IT  Black  haw: 

Bot. :  Viburnum  prunifolium. 

•haw-berry,  s.  A  haw;  the  seed  of  the  haw- 
thorn. 

haw  (2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  A.  S.  hawian= 
to  see.] 

fl.  Anat.:  A  name  for  the  third  eyelid ornictitat- 
ing  membrane  found  in  various  animals.  [NICTI- 
TATING.] 

2.  Farr. :  A  gristly  excrescence  growing  under  the 
lower  eyelid  of  a  horse. 

haw  (31,  s.  [Onomatopoetic.]  [HA.]  An  inter- 
mission, hesitation,  or  break  in  speaking. 

haw(l),r.  i.  [HAW(3),«.]  To  speak  with  hesi- 
tation and  interruptions.  (Generally  used  with 
hem  or  hum,  as  in  the  example.) 

"After  a  little  humming  and  hawing  upon't,  he  agreed 
to  undertake  the  job." — ^Estrange. 

haw  (2),  t'.  t.  &  i.    [Cf.  Fr.  hue.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  order,  to  turn  to  the  near  side ;  as, 
to  haw  a  horse. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  turn  to  the  near  side;   said  of 
horses. 

Ha-wal  -Ian  (ian  as  yan),a.  &s.  [From  Hawaii 
(Owhyhee).] 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertainingto  Hawaii,  an  island 
in  the  South  Pacific. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Hawaii. 

•haw-buck,  «.  [Eng.  haw,  v.,  and  buck.]  A 
clown. 

"  Sorrow  is  making  a  hawbuck  of  me." — C.  Kingslejf: 
Westward  Ho!  ch.  v. 

haw  finch,  «.  [Eng.  haw,  and  finch;  so  named 
because,  among  other  fruits,  it  feeds  on  those  of 
the  hawthorn.] 

Ornith.:  A  name  for  the  Common  Grosbeak 
(Coccothraustes  vulgaris).  [GROSBEAK.] 

haw-haw,  s.  [A  reduplication  of  haw=&  hedge.] 
A  sunk  fence,  composed  of  a  fosse,  or  ditch,  sunk 
between  slopes,  and  not  perceived  till  approached; 
a  haha. 

haw-haw  ,  v.  i.  [HAW  (3),  s.]  To  laugh  loudly 
or  boisterously ;  to  guff  aw. 

hawk(l),  *haf-oc,  *hav-ek,  *hauck,  *hauke, 
•hawke,  s.  [A.S.hafoc,  heafoc:cogn.  with  Dut. 
havic;  Icel.  haukr;  Sw.  hok;  Dan.  hOg;  German 
habicht ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hapuh.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"In  the  34  of  Edward  III.  it  was  made  felony  to  steal  a 
AatrJk." — Pennant:  British  Zoology;  Falconry. 

2.  A  sharper,  a  cheat. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Plastering:  A  piece  of  board  ten  inches  square, 
and  held  by  a  handle  at  the  bottom  ;  it  is  used  to 
hold  a  small  quantity  of  plaster,  and  is  grasped  by 
the  plasterer's  left  hand,  while  his  right  wields  the 
trowel. 

2.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Sing. :  The  name  of  the  several  species  of  the 
genera  Accipiter  andAstur  (q.  v.).      The  Sparrow 
hawk   is    Accipiter  nisus,     the    Goshawk,    Astur 
palumbarius.      Nauclerus  furcatus   is  sometimes 
called  the  Swallow-tailed  hawk ;  it  is,  however,  a 
kite. 

(2)  Pi. .'  The  snb-f amily  Accipitrina?,  called  more 
fully  Sparrow  Hawks.    The  bill  is  short,  suddenly 
curved  from  the  base,  with  a  large  festoon  in  the 
upper  mandible.      The  wings  are  short,  the  quills 
internally  emarginate  at  their  base.     The    tail  is 
rounded.    The  male  is  of  ten  much  smaller  than  the 
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hawk-bell 

female.  The  anterior  claws  are  very  unequal. 
Hawks  are  generally  distributed  over  tho  globe. 
They  usually  fly  low  when  in  pursuit  of  their  prey, 
which  consists  of  small  birds  and  mammals.  They 
build  in  trees,  laying  from  three  to  five  spotted 
eggs. 
1  Obvious  compound :  Hawk-headed. 

hawk-bell,  s.  A  bell  attached  to  the  foot  of  a 
hawk. 

hawk-bill,  s.  A  pair  of  pliers  with  curved  nose, 
to  hold  pieces  in  blow-pipe  soldering. 

Hawk-bill-tooth  saw:  A  saw  having  curving, 
hooked  teeth,  somewhat  resembling  the  upper  man- 
dible of  tho  hawk. 

hawk-boy,  s. 

Plast. :  A  boy  who  attends  on  a  plasterer,  placing 
the  supply  of  plaster  or  mortar  on  tho  hawk. 

hawk-moths,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  group  of  moths  called  Sphingina, 
Sphinges,  or  Sphingides.  Their  flight  is  not  unlike 
that  of  a  hawk  in  quest  of  its  prey,  for  which  reason 
they  are  called  hawk-moths.  Their  antennfe  are 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  either  end.  They  fly 
by  twilight.  Sometimes  their  larvre  have  a  horn  on 
the  tail.  Formerly  they  were  made  equal  in  rank 
to  the  Butterflies  (Day-fliers)  and  Moths  (Night- 
fliers)  .  Now  the  moths  proper  and  hawk-moths  are 
combined  under  the  lepidopterous  sub-order  Het- 
erocera,  of  which  they  constitute  the  first  group 
Sphingina,  only  of  equivalent  rank  to  the  Bomby- 
cma,  the  Nocturna,  theGeometrina,  &c.  The  hawk- 
moths  are  divided  into  four  families:  Zygnnidte, 
Sphingidee,  Sesiidoe,  and  ^Egeriidaa  (q.  v,).  (Stain- 
ton,  &c.) 

hawk-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  Tho  common  Earth-nut,  Buniumflexuosum. 

hawk-owl,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  The  Great  Snowy  Owl  or  Harfang,  Surnia  nyc- 
tea.    [HARFANG.] 

2.  PI. :  The  genus  Surnia.    The  size  is  large,  the 
head  and  ears  small,  the  facial  disc  imperfect,  the 
wings  long,  the  tail  considerably  lengthened,  cune- 
ated  or  graduated,  the  flight  diurnal.    (Swainson.) 

hawk's-beard,  s. 

Bot. :  The  composite  genus  Crepis  (q.  v.). 

hawk's-bill,  s. 

1.  Horol. :  A  catch-piece  attached  to  a  vibrating 
arm,  which  acts  as  a  detent  in  the  rack  of  the 
striking  part  of  a  clock,  and  assists  in  producing 
the  proper  number  of  strokes. 

2.  ZoOl. :  The  same  as  Hawk's-bill  turtle  (q.  v.). 
If  Hawk's-bill  turtle : 

ZoOl.:  Chelone  imbricata;  a  species  of  turtle 
which  has  the  shell  imbricated  and  elliptically 
keeled,  the  carapace  spotted  and  rayed ;  in  the 
young,  the  ends  of  the  carapace  obliquely  trunc- 
ated. The  flesh  is  not  good  for  eating ;  the  eggs  are 
good.  The  horny  epidermis  plates  of  the  carapace 
furnishes  the  tortoise-shell  of  commerce.  The  ani- 
mal inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Pacific,  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic. 

hawk  (2),  «.  [HAWK  (2),  t).]  An  effort  to  force 
up  phlegm  from  the  tnroat;  a  clearing  of  the 
throat. 

hawk  (l),  *hauk,  *hauk  -en,  v.  i.   [HAWK,  «.] 

1.  To  catch  or  attempt  to  catch  birds,  &c.,  by 
means  of  hawks  or  falcons  trained  for  the  purpose ; 
to  practice  falconry  or  hawking. 

2.  To  fly  like  a  hawk ;  to  soar. 

3.  To  fly  at  or  attack  on  the  wing.    (Followed  by 
at.) 

"A  faulcon  towering  in  her  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

hawk  (2),  v.  i.  [Wei.  hochi;  apparently  an  imi- 
tative word.  (Skeat,)]  To  force  up,  or  endeavor  to 
force  up,  phlegm  from  the  throat ;  to  clear  the 
throat. 

"To  cough  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and  pitch 
His  voice  into  that  awful  note  of  woe." 

Byron:  Vision  of  Judgment,  zc. 

hawk  (3),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Formed  from  hawker  (2) 
(q.  v.) ;  Ger.  hocken,  hoeken;  O.  Dut.  heukeren=to 
hawk.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  carry  about  and  offer  for  sale  in  public 
places,  and  especially  at  persons'  doors ;  to  convey 
about  for  sale. 

"When  a  hawker  hawks  his  wares." 

Tennyson:  The  Blackbird,  20. 

2.  Fig. :  To  carry  or  spread  about. 

"To  hear  his  praises  hawked  about." 

Swift:  A  Friendly  Apology. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  follow  the  trade  of  a  hawker. 
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hawk  -bit,  s.    [Eng.  hawk,  and  bit.] 

Botany : 

1.  InHooker&Arnott,&c.,  the  English  name  of  tho 
composite  genus  Apargia,  under  which  is  ranked 
the  species  A,  autumnalis,  the  Autumnal  Hawkbit. 
The  genus  Leontodon  is  then  called  Dandelion, 
and  L.  taraxacum,  the  Common  Dandelion.  The 
Apargia  autumnalis  of  many  botanists  becomes 
Leontodon  (Oporinia)  autumnalis,  and  Dandelion 
is  made  the  English  name  of  Taraxacum. 

t2.  The  genus  Hieracium,  more  commonly  called 
Hawkweed  (q.  v.). 

*hawked,  a.  [Eng.  hawk:-ed.~]  Formed  or  curved 
like  a  hawk's  bill ;  curved,  hooked. 

"Flat  noses  seem  comely  unto  the  Moor,  an  aquiline 
or  hrnrked  one  unto  the  Persian." — Browne:  Vulgar  Er- 
rors, bk.  vi.,  ch.  xii. 

hawk'-er  (l),s.    [Out.  hoeker.] 

Naut. :  A  vessel  built  like  a  pink,  but  rigged  like 
a  hoy;  that  is,  having  a  narrow  stern  and  sloop- 
rigged.  [HOOKER.] 

hawk-er  (2),  s.  [Dan.  .  Mker=&  chandler,  a 
huckster;  hOkere=tha  trade  of  a  hawker;  hOkre  = 
to  bank;  Ger.  h&ker,  hOcker=a  retailor  of  goods; 
Sw.  ftofcert=hawking;  hOkdre=a  chandler,  a  cheese- 
monger; O.  Dut.  heukeren=tohavfk;  heukelaar=& 
huckster.  In  Mid.  Eng.  we  find  hokkerye,  hukkerye, 
or  ftufcrie=the  trade  of  a  hawker  or  peddler.  The 
base  of  the  word  is  the  same  as  that  of  huckster 
(q.v.).]  [HAWK  (3),  t>.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  hawks  goods  about  for  sale ;  a 
peddler;  a  packman. 

"To  travel  about  with  their  goods  from  place  to  place, 
and  from  fair  to  fair,  like  the  hawkers  and  peddlers  of 
the  present  times."—  Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  v. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  brings  high  and  noble  things 
down  to  a  commercial  level. 

"This  broad-brimmed  hawker  of  holy  things.'* 

Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  I.  41. 

hawk-er  (3),  s.  [Eng.  hawk  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  practices  the  sport  of  hawking. 

"The  hawkers  and  foulers  when  they  have  caught  the 
foule,  divide  their  bootie  with  the  hawkes." — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  x.,  ch.  vlii. 

hawk -ef  ed,  a.  [Eng.  hawk;  -eyed.]  Having 
eyes  like  a  hawk;  having  sharp,  penetrating  sight. 

hawk'-ie,  hawk  -ef,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Per- 
haps from  Gael,  male,  gealaich=to  whiten.] 

1.  A  cow :  specif,  a  cow  of  a  black  and  white  color 
or  one  of  a  dark  color  with  a  white  stripe  in  the 
face. 

2.  A  stupid  fellow ;  a  clown . 

hawk  -Ing,  'haukyng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [HAWK 
(!),•»•] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act,  practice,  or  sport  of  catch- 
ing birds,  &c.,  with  hawks  trained  for  the  purpose ; 
falconry. 

"They  intermingled  very  few  French-Norman  words, 
except  some  termes  of  law,  hunting,  hawking,  and  dicing." 
— Camden:  Remains;  Languages. 

hawking-pole,  s.  A  polo  or  staff  used  in  hawk- 
ing. 

"They  serve  f or >iat<*!'n»-£oJes."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
xvi.,  ch.  \\\\  i. 

hawk  -Ish,  a.    [Eng.  hawk ;  -ish.~]    Like  a  hawk. 

"  Too  fierce  and  hawkish."— H.  Kingsley:  Geoffrey  Ham- 
lyn,  ch.  vi. 

hawk-It,  a.  [Cf.  HAWKIE.]  White-faced  (ap- 
plied to  cattle) . 

"I  do  still  baud  by  the  real  Jiawkit  Airshire  breed." — 
Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  ixxiv. 

*hawk  -n6§e,  *hauke  -no§e,  s.  [Eng.  hawk,  and 
nose.]  One  who  has  a  hawked  nose ;  a  hawk-nosed 
person. 

hawk  -n6§ed,  a.  [Eng.  hawk,  and  nosed.]  Hav- 
ing a  hooked  nose ;  having  a  nose  curved  like  the 
bill  of  a  hawk. 

"[He]  boasted  a  descent  from  the  first  Caesars  barely 
upon  his  being  almost  deformedly  hawk-nosed." — Boyle: 
Works,  vi.  14. 

hawk  -weed,  s.    [Eng.  hawk,  and  weed.'] 

Dot.:  The  composite  genns  Hieracium  (q.  v.). 

If  Mouse-eared  Hawkweed : 

Bot. :  Hieracium  pilosella.  It  is  a  common  plant 
with  long  stolons,  a  leafless  scape,  solitary  heads  of 
flowers,  with  pale  yellow  ligules  and  yellow  styles. 

hawse,  *halse,  subst.  [Icel.  lulls,  hals=the  neck 
.  .  .  the  front  sheet  of  a  sail,  the  tack  of  a  sail, 
the  end  of  a  rope,  part  of  the  bow  of  a  ship  or  boat ; 
7wiisa=toclew  up  a  sail ;  Dan.,  Sw.  &  Dut.  ftoZs=the 
neck,  a  tack ;  Dut.  halxklaup=a  hawse-hole.] 

Nautical: 

1.  That  part  of  a  ship's  bow  in  which  are  the 
hawse-holes  for  the  cable. 

2.  The  situation  of  a  ship  moored  with  anchors 
from  each  bow. 


Haxo's  system 

IT  A  clear  hawse  is  when  two  cables  are  down  and 
diverge  from  each  other.  A  foul  hawse  is  when 
they  are  twisted  by  the  swinging  of  the  ship  at  her 
moorings.  When  simply  crossed,  it  is  called  cross- 
hawse  ;  another  cross  makes  an  elbow ;  a  fourth 
makes  a  round-turn.  Disengagingit  is  called  clear- 
ing-hawse ;  slackening  it  is  called  freshening-hawsc. 

3.  The  distance  between  a  ship's  head  and  the 
anchors  by  which  she  rides ;  as,  The  ship  drifted 
across  our  hawse. 

hawse-bag, ». 

Naut. :  A  canvas  bag,  stuffed  with  oakum,  to  stop 
a  hawse-hole  in  heavy  seas. 

hawse-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  for  stopping  the  hawse-hole  when 
the  cable  is  unbent  and  the  ship  at  sea  ;  also  called 
hawse-plug,  buckler,  &c. 

hawse-bolster,  s. 

Nautical: 

1.  One  of  the  planks  above  and  below  the  hawse- 
hole. 

2.  [HAWSE-BLOCK.] 
hawse-box,  s.    A  hawse-hole, 
hawse-hole,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  hole  in  the  bow  through  which  a 
cable  or  hawser  passes.  In  iron  ships  it  is  a  cast- 
iron  tube  having  rounded  projecting  lips,  inside  and 
outside.  The  hawse-holes  in  large  ships  are  four  in 
number,  the  foremost  pair  being  for  the  bower- 
cables,  and  the  aftermost  pair  for  the  sheet-cables. 

If  To  come  in  at  the  hawse-holes:  To  enter  the 
naval  service  at  the  lowest  grade. 

hawse-hook,  s. 

Naut. :  A  breast-hook  which  crosses  the  hawse- 
timber  above  the  upper  deck. 

hawse-piece,  s. 

Shipbuilding : 

1.  One  of  the  cant-frames  standing  next  to  the 
knight-heads,  and  fitting  close  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  solid  mass  of  timber  for  the  passage  of  the 
hawse-holes. 

2.  A  wale  on  a  ship's  bow,  which  is  pierced  by  the 
hawse-hole. 

hawse-pipe,  •«. 

Naut. :  The  tube  lining  a  hawse-hole  in  a  ship's 
bow. 

hawse-plug,  s.    [HAWSE-BLOCK.] 

hawse-timber,  s. 

SMpbuild.:  One  of  the  upright  timbers  in  the 
bow,  Doited  on  each  side  of  the  stern,  in  which  tho 
hawse-holes  are  cut. 

hawse-wood,  s. 

Naut. :  A  general  name  for  tho  hawse-timbers. 

haw'-ser,  *hal-ser,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  Aafee=hawso 
(Q-v.).]  . 

Nautical : 

1.  A  tow-rope.    (Sherwood.) 

2.  A  small  cable,  used  in  warping  and  mooring. 
Speaking  generally,  a  hawser  is  not  over  ten  inches 
in  circumference ;  above  this  size  it  is  a  cable. 

hawser-clamp,  s. 

Naut.:  A  gripper  for  a  hawser  to  keep  it  from 
veering  out. 

hawser-laid,  s. 

Rope-making:  Rope  made  of  three  strands,  of 
three  yarns  each,  laid  up  into  a  rope.  Tho  twist  of 
the  strands  is  tho  reverse  of  tho  individual  yarns. 

haw  -thorn,  *haw-thorne,  s.  [A.  S.  hccgthorn 
=  the  hedgethorn  or  hawthorn,  from  haw  and  thorn; 
Ger.  haaedorn;  Dut.  haagedoorn  =  hcdgethorn.] 
[HAW  (!),«.] 

Ordinary  Language  and  Botany: 

1.  Cratdgus  oxyacantha,  one  of  the  Rosacey,  a 
small,  round-leaved  and  much-branched  spinescent 
tree,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high,  with  deeply  pin- 
natifid  leaves  and  many-flowered  corymbose  cymes 
of   white,    fragrant   flowers,    with   pinkish-brown 
anthers.      [BLACKTHORN,    MAY.]    It   is    found   in 
woods,  in  many  hedge-rows,  in  gardens,  <fcc.    Tho 
fruit  is  called  haw  (q.  v.). 

"Beneath  the  hawthorn  on  the  green." 

Tennyson:  May  Queen,  ii.  10. 

2.  Ehus  oxyacantha,  the  Indian  hawthorn,  is  the 
genus  Rhaphiolepis,  the  native  hawthorn  of  New 
Zealand,  Discaria  toumatou. 

*hawthorn-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  An  unidentified  flying  insect. 

"The  hawthorn-fly  is  also  black  and  not  big."—  Waltoni 
Angler. 

Hax  -6,  s.    [For  etym.  and  def.,  see  compound.] 

Haxo's  system,  s. 

Fort. :  Tho  system  introduced  by  Francois  Nicolas 
Benoit  Haxo,  a  French  military  engineer,  employed 
by  Napoleon  to  fortify  Peschiora,  Mantua,  &c.,  and 
who  conducted  the  siege  of  Antwerp  in  1832.  His 
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casemated  batteries  have  earthen  parapets  along 
their  front,  and  their  arches  are  well  covered  with 
earth.  They  are  open  to  the  terreplein  iu  the  rear, 
and  there  are  apertures  in  front  of  the  guns,  open- 
ing into  embrasures  formed  in  an  extension  of  the 
parapet  at  these  points,  beyond  its  ordinary  retired 
position.  Being  open  to  the  rear  the  circulation  of 
air  prevents  any  inconvenience  from  smoke.  Bat- 
teries of  the  kind  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  our 
new  works.  ( Voyle.) 

hay  (11,  *haye,  *hey,  ».  [A.S.  hfg=grass,  hay; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  hoot;  Icel.  hey;  Dan.  &  Sw.  ho; 
Goth,  hawi;  Get.heu;  M.  H.  Ger.  houwe;  O.  H.  Ger. 
tkewit] 

I,  Grass,  cut  and  dried  for  fodder  for  cattle, 
horses,  &c. 

"A  little  barn  fall  of  hay." — Clarendon:  Civil  TJ'ar, 
ill.  414. 

«2.  Growing  grass. 

"Make  alle  men  sitte  to  mete  by  cumpanyes  on  grene 
hey."—  Wycliffe:  Hark  vi. 

hay-asthma,  hay-fever,  s. 

Path. :  A  severe  catarrh  frequently  having  asth- 
matic symptoms  superadded.  It  is  not  a  common 
disease.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  aroma  of  the 
Sweet-scented  Vernal  grass  (Anthoxanthum  odora- 
fum),  or  to  that  of  the  Alat  grass  (Nardus  stricta). 
It  is  now  believed  to  arise  from  the  inhalation  of 
pollen  grains  of  various  plants  floating  in  the  air. 

hay-band,  «.  A  rope  or  band  of  twisted  hay, 
used  to  bind  up  trusses  or  sheaves. 

hay-beech,  ». 

Bot. :  A  variety  of  Fagui  iylvaticus. 

hay-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  name  of  the  Spotted  Fly-catcher,  Mus- 
Cicapa  grisola. 

lay-Crosier,  s.    A  hay-rake. 

lay-cutter,  «. 

Agric. :  A  box  in  which  hay  is  cut  into  chaff. 
There  are  many  forms. 

hay-elevator,  .-. 

Agric. :  A  means  for  lifting  a  forkful  of  hay  and 
conveying  it  to  a  place  approximately  over  the  spot 
in  the  hay-rick  where  it  is  wanted.  The  carriage 
frame  is  connected  by  a  spring  catch  to  a  hook, 
•which  holds  it  over  the  load  until  the  hay  is  suffi- 
ciently elevated,  when  the  spring  hook  is  raised, 
and  the  frame  runs  along  its  track  to  convey  its 
charge  to  the  rick. 

hay-fever,  s.    [HAY-ASTHMA.] 
hay-fork,  s. 
Agriculture ; 

1.  A  hand  fork,  with  two  or  three  tines,  for  ted- 
ding or  pitching  hay. 

2.  A  fork  elevated  by  a  rope  and  horse,  in  unload- 
ing hay  from  a  wagon  to  a  mow,  or  vice  versa. 

.bay-loader, «. 

Agric. :  A  device  attached  to  a  wagon  to  collect 
or  raise  the  hay  from  the  swath,  windrow,  or  cock, 
.and  deposit  it  on  the  wagon. 

hay-press,  s. 

Agric. ;  A  press  for  baling  loose  hay  for  greater 
compactness  in  storage  and  transportation.  The 
old  form  is  the  lever  or  screw ;  latterly  much  inge- 
nuity has  been  exercised  in  this  direction,  some 
machines  being  especially  intended  for  baling  hay, 
.others  for  cotton. 

hay-rake,  s. 

Agric.:  An  implement,  either  used  by  hand  or 
drawn  by  a  horse,  for  collecting  hay  ready  for  pitch- 
ing. [HoESE-EAKE,  RAKE.] 

hay-scent,  a. 

Bot.;  Nephrodiumoreopteris. 

lay-tea,  s.  The  juice  of  hay  extracted  by  boiling 
.•with  water,  and  used  as  food  for  cattle. 

hay-tedder,  s.  A  machine  or  apparatus  to  scat- 
•ter  hay  to  the  sun  and  air. 

IT  (1)  To  make  hay:  To  throw  everything  into 
.confusion.  (C.Kingsley:  Ravenshoe,  ch.  vii.) 

(2)  To  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines:  To  take 
Advantage  of  every  favorable  opportunity. 

hay  (21,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  possibly  con- 
nected with  hay  (1) ,  s.]  A  dance  in  a  ring ;  a  coun- 
try dance. 

"  The  hay!  the  hail  there's  nothing  like  the  hay.'  — 
Heywood:  Woman  Killed  tcith  Ktndnets. 

1f  To  dance  the  hay :  To  dance  in  a  ring. 

•"Iwill  play  on  the  tabor  to  the  worthies,  and  let  them 
tdance  the  hay." — Shalcesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  1. 

*hay  (3),  *haie,  *haye,  s.  [Fr.  haie=&  hedge; 
A.  S.  haga;  Dut.  hegge,heg;  Icei.hagi.]  [HEDGE.] 

1.  A  hedge. 

"  Set  an  hedge  or  hay  thereof  round  about  a  grange  or 
ferine  house."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  uili.,  ch.  i. 
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2.  A  palisade,  a  fence  of  any  kind. 

"To  make  a  fense  as  it  were  an  haie  or  palaisade." — P. 
Holland:  Lirlus,  p.  819. 

3.  A  net  by  which  the  burrows  or  holes  of  animals 
were  inclosed. 

"  Nor  none,  I  trowe,  that  hathe  a  witt  so  badde 
To  sett  his  hay  for  couneyes  one  riveres." 

Wyat:  Epistle  to  Paynes. 

*hay  a),  s.    [Ital.  hai=Lat.  habet=he  has  it ;  he 
has  got  it.] 
Fencing:  A  home-thrust. 

"The  puuto  reverso!  the  hay!" 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  anil  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

hay(l),t>.  i.    [HAY  (!),«.]    To  make  or  save  hay. 
"  Prethee  content  thyself,  we  shall  scout  here,  as  though 
we  went  a  haying." — Beaum.  <C-  Flet.:  Coxcomb,  i. 

hay  (2),r.  t.  [HAT  (3),«.]  To  set  or  lay  snares 
for  rabbits. 

*hay  -bote,  s.  [A.  S.haga=a  hedge  ;bote=a  fine.] 
Old  English  Law : 

1.  A  fine  for  damaging  or  breaking  fences. 

2.  An  allowance  of  wood  to  a  tenant  for  the  repair 
of  hedges  or  fences ;  hedgebote. 

hay  -cock,  s.  [English  hag  (1),  s.,  and  cocfc.]  A 
conical  heap  or  pile  of  hay  iu  a  field. 

"The  members  of  the  two  Houses  had  never  been  de- 
tained from  their  woods  and  haycocks  even  so  late  as  the 
beginning  of  .Tune." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

hay  -den-He,  «.  [Named  by  Cleave,  in  1822,  after 
Dr.  Hayden,  of  Baltimore.] 

Min. :  A  yellowish  variety  of  Chabasite,  occurring 
near  Baltimore. 

hayes.  -Ite,  hayefj  -me,  s.  [Named  after  Hayes, 
who  first  described  it  in  1&44;  suff.  -He  (Min.),-ine 
(Chem.  «Jtfm.)(q.  v.).] 

If  in. :  A  mineral  from  Southern  Peru.  The  Brit. 
Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  the  same  as  Boronatrocalcite. 

hay-field,  s.  [Eng.  hayW,s.,  and  field.']  Afield 
where  grass  is  grown  to  be  make  into  hay. 

"  There  from  the  sunburnt  hayjleld  homeward  creeps 
The  loaded  wain."  Cowper:  Task,  i.  295. 

hay  -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  hay  (1),  s.,  and  -ing.}  The  act 
or  process  of  making  hay. 

haying-time,  s.  That  period  of  the  year  when 
the  grass  is  cut  to  be  made  into  hay. 

hay  -knife,  «.  [Eng.  hay,  and  knife.'] 
Husbandry:  A  sharp  knife  used  for  cutting  hay 
out  of  a  stack  or  mow ;  it  has  a  straight  blade,  one 
edge,  and  a  bent  shank,  so  that  the  hand  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  upright  face  of  the  stack. 
The  same  effect  is  obtained  by  placing  the  handle 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  blade. 

hay  -loft,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  and  loft.]  A  loft  or  gar- 
ret for  hay  in  a  barn. 

hay  -maids ,  s.    [Eng.  hay,  and  maids.] 
Bot.:  A  name  for  the  menthaceous  genus  Gle- 
choma.    (Nepeta  glechoma.) 

hay  -mak-er,  s.    [Eng.  hay,  and  maker.'] 
1.  One  employed  in  drying,  spreading,  or  tedding 
grass  for  hay. 

"  The  business  of  the  day  is  done, 
The  last-left  haymaker  is  gone." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Bacchanalia,  i. 

•2.  A  kind  of  country  dance,  called  also  the  Hay- 
makers' Jig. 

hay  -mak-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  hay.  and  making.']  The 
act  or  process  of  cutting  and  saving  grass  for  hay. 

hay -mar-ket,  s.  [English  hay,  and  market.]  A 
market  or  place  for  tfie  sale  of  hay. 

hay  -mow,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  and  mote  (s.).]  A  mow, 
rick,  or  stack  of  hay. 

"In  the  mean  time  his  Majesty  should  stay  upon  the 
haymow." — Clarendon:  Civil  War,  iii.  414. 

hay -rick,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  andrtcfc.]  A  stack  or 
pile  of  hay  ;  a  haystack. 

hay'-stack,  a.  [Eng.  hay,  and  stack.]  A  stack, 
rick,  or  large  pile  of  hay  in  the  open  air. 

haystack-boiler, ». 

Steam-Eng. :  A  tall  form  of  steam  boiler,  shaped 
like  a  bottle  or  haystack,  with  flaring  sides  and 
rounded  top. 

hay '-stalk  (f  silent),  8.  [Eng.  hay,  andsfaifc.]  A 
stalk  of  dried  grass. 

hay-thorn,  s.    [HAWTHOBN.] 

hay -t5r-Ite,  8.  [Named  by  Tripe,  in  1847,  from 
its  locality,  Haytor,  in  Devonshire,  England.] 

Mm. :  A  variety  of  pseudomorphous  quartz.  It  is 
a  pseudomorph  after  Datolite. 

*hay  -ward.  8.  [Mod.  Eng.  ftav=hedge,  and  Eng. 
ward.]  A  public  official  in  charge  of  the  commons 
of  a  town  or  village.  (Eng.) 
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haz  ard,  *has-ard,  s.  [Fr.  hasard,  from  Sp. 
azar=au  accident,  hazard,  originally,  a  dt'e=from 
Arab,  al  zdr=the  die,  from  Pors.  2dr=adie  ;  O.  Ital. 
2ara=the  game  of  hazard.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  game  at  dice. 

"  Yplaying  at  hasard  he  hem  found." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,542. 

2.  Danger,  risk,  peril. 

"A  service  of  some  hazard  was  to  be  rendered  to  the 
good  cause." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  A  chance ;  an  accident ;  a  fortuitous  event ;  a 
casualty. 

"  But  life  is  hazard  at  the  beat." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  20. 

4.  That  which  is  staked  or  risked ;  the  stake  in 
gaming. 

"Bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

II.  Billiards:  A  stroke  iu  billiards;  a  winning, 
hazard  is  when  the  player  pockets  the  object  ball; 
a  losing-Aazard  when  his  own  ball  runs  into  a 
pocket  off  the  object  ball. 

IT  To  run  the  hazard :  To  run  the  risk,  to  take  the 
chance  of  events. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  hazard  and  chance, 
see  CHANCE. 

hazard-table,  «.  A  table  on  which  hazard  was 
played ;  a  gaming-table. 

"  In  which  so  many  bags  of  gold  had  changed  masters 
at  the  hazard'table." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

haz  -ard,  v.  t,  &  i.    [HAZARD,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  risk,  to  chance,  to  expose  to  chance  or  risk, 
to  venture,  to  put  into  danger,  to  endanger. 

"  To  hazani  their  lives  in  their  own  private  quarrels."— 
Clarke:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  51. 

2.  To  run  the  risk  of ;  to  lay  one's  self  open  to. 
"In  any  manner  equal  to  the  evil  hazarded."— Clarke: 

Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  51. 

3.  To  threaten ;  to  be  the  cause  or  source  of  dan- 
ger to. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  run  a  risk,  to  venture ;  to  try  a  chance. 

"I  pray  you  tarry;  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Ten  ice,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  run  a  risk  or  danger. 

"What  both  love,  both  hazard  to  destroy." 

Dryden:  Annas  Mirabilis,  rxviii. 

*haz -ard-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  hazard;  -able.']  Ven- 
turous ;  liable  to  chance  or  hazard ;  risky. 

"An  hazardable  peece  of  art  in  our  choisest  practise." — 
Broicne:  L'rne-Buriall,  ch.  iii. 

haz-ard-gr,  s.    [Eng.  hazard:  -er.] 

1.  One  who  hazards  or  risks  anything. 

2.  A  rash,  venturesome  person. 

"  For  by  my  trouthe,  me  were  lever  die, 
Than  I  you  shuld  to  hasardoura  allie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,550. 

*haz  -ard-lze,  s.    [Eng.  hazard;  -ize.]    A  haz- 
ardous situation  or  position  ;  hazard,  danger. 
"  Which  through  great  disadventure  or  mesprize 
Her  selfe  had  roune  into  that  hazardize." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  II.  xii.  19. 

haz -ard-ous,  a.    [Eng.  hazard;  -ous.] 

1.  Full  of  hazard,  danger,  or  risk;   dangerous, 

perilous,  risky. 
"  Such    communication  would   indeed   be    hazardous, 

and  would  require  the  utmost  adroitness." — Macaulay: 

Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  Fond  of  hazard,  danger,  or  risk;  dangerous, 
perilous,  risky. 

"  Lycurgus  was  in  his  nature  hazardous"  — Sidney: 
Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

hazardous-insurance,  8. 

Comm. :  An  insurance  effected  at  a  high  premium 
on  buildings  or  goods  which  are  more  than  ordi- 
narily exposed  or  liable  to  risk  of  fire,  as  theaters, 
&c. 

haz  -ard-oiis-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  hazardous;  -ly.] 
In  a  hazardous,  risky,  or  perilous  manner. 

haz'-ard-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hazardous:  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  hazardous ;  hazard, 
risk,  danger. 

•haz  ard-rf ,  *has-ard-rie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  hasard- 
rie.] 

1.  The  playing  at  hazard  or  other  game  of  chance ; 
gambling. 

"Now  wol  I  you  defenden  hasardrie, 
Hasard  is  veray  mother  of  lesinges." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,524. 

2.  Rashness,  temerity,  foolish  daring. 

"  Hasty  wroth  and  heedlesse  hazardry 
Doe  breede  repentaunce  late,  and  lasting  infamy." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  14. 
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haze,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin  ;  probably 
allied  to  Icel.  A0ss=gray,  dusky  ;  A.  S.  hasu,  heasu 
—dark  gray  ;  hasiriy  (in  haswiy  fethere  —  having 
gray  feathers).  The  original  meaning  was  thus 
gray,  dusky,  hence  dull.  Mahu  suggests  Breton 
aezen=a  vapor,  a  warm  wind.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Fog,  vapor,  mist  ;  a  want  of  transparency 
in  the  ;iir. 

"  Light  haze  along  the  river-shores." 

Tennyson:  Gardener's  Daughter,  259. 

2.  Fig.  :  Obscurity,  dimness. 

"To  the  haze  and  mists  and  doubtful  lights  of  that 
changeable  week,  on  the  answerable  part  of  the  opposite 
page.  —  Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  let.  4. 

*haze  (1),  v.  i.    [HAZE,  s.]    To  be  foggy  or  hazy. 
haze  (-),  ba.se,  i:  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
1.  To  harass  or  punish  with  overwork.    (Used  by 
sailors.) 
haze  (3),  v.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  To  frighten,  to  alarm. 

2.  To  play  tricks  or  practical  jokes.    To  such  an 
extent  has  this  pastime  become  common  and  dan- 
gerous in  many  of   the  principal  colleges  of  this 
country  that  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  New 
York  Legislature  making  hazing  a  penal  offense, 
and  to  class  thatsort  of  hazing  that  disfigures  with 
mayhem  and  punishable  by  imprisonment.    From 
time  immemorial  hazing  has  been  a  college  custom 
tolerated    by    faculties    and  not  strenuously  con- 
demned by  public  sentiment. 

*haz  -el,  *ha  -zle,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
dry,  as  clothes  that  have  been  washed. 

"Thou  .  .  .  didst  hazle  and  dry  up  the  forlorn  dregs 
and  slime  of  Noah's  deluge."  —  Rogers:  Naaman  the  Syr- 
ian, p.  886. 

haz  -el,  «.  &  a.  [A.  S.  hcesel;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
hazelaar;  Icel.  hasl,  hesli:  Dan.  &  Sw.  hassel;  Ger. 
hasel;  O.  H.  Ger.  hasala;  Lat.  corulus;  Wei.  coii.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Ord.  Lang,  oi  Hot.  :  Corylus  avellana,  a  glandular, 
hispid,  pubescent  shrub,  or  sometimes  a  tree,  with 
distichous,  orbicular-cordate,  doubly-serrate,  cus- 
pidate leaves,  unequal  at  the  base.  The  male  flow- 
ers are  in  pendulous  catkins,  while  the  female  ones 
are  minute,  sub-globose,  and  sessile.  The  fruit  is  a 
nut.  [HAZEL-NUT.]  The  young  forked  twigs  were 
once  used  for  divining-rods.  The  wood  is  elastic. 
It  is  used  for  many  purposes  ;  when  burnt,  it  makes 
good  charcoal  for  drawing.  The  hazel  grows  in  this 
country,  in  Britain,  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
also  in  North  Africa,  Siberia,  &c.  [FILBEBT.] 
"The  hazels  afford  him  a  screen  from  the  heat." 

Cowper:  Poplar  Field. 

B.  As  adj.:   Of  or  pertaining  to  hazel;   of  the 
color  of  the  hazel-nut  ;  of  a  light  brown  color. 

"  Chuse  a  warm  dry  soil,  that  has  a  good  depth  of  light 
hazel  mould."  —  Mortimer:  Husbandry. 
IT  Witch  hazel  :  [WITCH-HAZEL.] 
hazel-bush,  «.   The  hazel. 
hazel-  carpet,  s. 

Entom.:  Cidaria  sagittata,  a  British  Geometer 
moth. 

hazel-crottles,  hazel-rag,  s. 
Bot.:  Sticta  pulmonaria. 

hazel-earth,  •«.  A  fertile  loam,  such  as  hazels 
grow  in. 

hazel-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  of  a  light  brown 
«olor. 

hazel-nut,  s. 

Bot.,  etc.:  The  nut  of  the  hazel.  It  grows  in 
•clusters,  surrounded  by  palmately-lobed  and  cut 
unarmed  involucres.  It  is  much  used  for  dessert. 
It  yields  a  bland  oil.  The  cultivated  varieties  are 
larger,  but  less  hardy. 

hazel-rag,  s.    [HAZEL-CBOTTLES,] 

*ha  -zel-lf,  a.  fEng.  hazel;  -ly.]  Of  the  color  of 
a  hazel-nut  ;  of  a  light  brown  color. 

"  Hazelly  loam,  clay,  orlblack  mould."  —  Mortimer-  Hus- 
bandry. 

ha'-zel-w6rt,  s.    [Eng.  hazel,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  Asarum  europaeum. 

haz  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hazy;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  hazy. 

"He  could  not  see  half  a  mile  by  reason  of  the  haziness 
•ot  the  weather."  —  Fielding:  A  Voyage  to  Lisbon. 

haz'-jf,  a.    [Eng.  haz(e)  ;  -y.~\ 

1.  Lit.  :  Foggy,  misty  ;  thick  with  haze. 

"A  tender  hazy  brightness." 

Wordsworth:   Yarrow  Visited. 

2.  Fig.  :  Dim,  obscure  ;  not  clear  ;  as,  to  have  hazy 
notions  about  anything. 

he  (poss.  his,  obj.  &  dat.  him;  plural,  nom.  they 
BOSS,  their,  obj.  &  dat.  them),pron.  [A.S.  M  (masc. 
nom.  sing,  hi,  genit.  his,  dat.  him,  ace.  hine;  fern. 
nom.  sing,  tea,  genit.  &  dat.  hire,  ace.  hi  ;  neut.  nom. 


&  ace.  sing,  hit,  genit.  Ms,  dat.  him.  Plural  (for  all 
genders),  num.  &  accus.  hi,  hig;  genit.  hira,  he'"*-,/  ; 
dat.  Aim,  heom)  :  cogn.  with  Dut.  hij;  Icel.  hann; 
Dau.  &  Sw.  han.] 

1.  The  masculine  singular  pronoun  of  the  third 
person  ;  the  man  or  male  being  or  object  mentioned 
before. 

2.  The  man,  the  person  ;  an  individual  described 
by  a  following  relative  clause,  or  by  its  equivalent. 

"I  am  he,  that  unfortunate  he." 

Shakes  f.i  As  I'on  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

3.  It  is  used  as  a  noun,  with  the  force  of  individ- 
ual person. 

"  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have,  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  lie  that  utters  them." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

4.  It  is  used  as  a  prefix  with  the  force  of  male,  as 
in  he-goat, 

head,  "bed,  *hede,  *heed,  *hefd,  *heved, 
*hevede,  s.  &  «.  [A.  S.  heafod:  cogn.  with  Dutch 
hoofd;  Icel.  hofudh;  Dan.  hoved;  Swed.  hufvud; 
Goth,  haiibith;  Qar.haupt;  O.H.GeT.houbit;  Lat. 
caput;  Gr.  kephale  ;  Sausc.  kapdla.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"No  more,  up  peiue  of  lapsing  of  your  hed," 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,709. 

2.  A  chief,  a  ruler,  a  principal,  a  guide,  a  director. 

"His  principality,  left  without  a  head,  was  divided 
against  itself."—  Jtacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

IT  In  the  universities,  the  principal  of  a  college 
or  faculty. 

"A  reform  proposed  by  an  unsupported  individual,  in 
the  presence  of  heads  of  houses."  —  Knox:  Liberal  Educa- 
tion. 

3.  That  which  gives  a  striking  appearance  to  the 
head  ;  as  hair,  a  head-dress,  the  antlers  of  a  deer, 
&c. 

"The  buck  is  called  the  fifth  year  a  buck  of  the  first 
head."  —  Shakesp.  .-  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  2. 

p4.  A  person,  an  individual  ;  a  unit  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  as,  The  tax  is  so  much  per  head. 
"'Fore  all  the  Greekish  heads." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilus  and  Cresstda,  i.  3. 

5.  The  upper  part  or  portion  of  anything. 

"Set  on  the  head  of  a  wasp's  nest." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4, 

6.  That  part  of  anything  which  in  a  lesser  or 
greater  degree  resembles  a  human  head. 

*7.  A  head-dress. 

"They  have  teased  their  husbands  to  buy  them  a  laced 
head  or  a  fine  petticoat."  —  Sioift. 

8.  The  forepart  or  front  ;  the  prow. 

"  By  gallies  with  brazen  heads  she  might  transport  over 
Indus  atonce  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers."  —  Raleigh. 

9.  That  which  rises  to  the  top. 

"  Let  it  stand  in  a  tub  four  or  five  days  before  it  be  put 
into  the  cask,  stirring  it  twice  a  day,  and  beating  down 
the  head  or  yeast  into  it."  —  Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

10.  The  maturated  or  ripened  part  of  an  ulcer  or 
boil.    [To  come  to  a  hfad.] 

11.  The  source  or  origin  of  anything  ;  said,  specif., 
of  a  stream. 

"False  Mowbray,  their  first  head  and  spring." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II,  ,  ii.  1. 

12.  The  part  most  remote  from  the  opening  or  dis- 
charge into  the  sea  ;  as,  the  head  of  a  creek. 

13.  A  promontory  ;  a  headland. 

"From    the   head    of    Actinia    beat   the   approaching 
Caesar."       Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 

14.  The  obverse  of  a  coin  or  medal  ;  so  called  from 
having  the  likeness  of  the  face  or  bust  of  the  sover- 
eign. 

15.  The  front  position  ;  the  position  of  chief  or 
leader:  the  place  of  danger  or  of  honor. 

18.  The  foremost  place  ;  the  place  of  honor;  as, 
the  head  of  the  table. 

17.  Understanding;  sense;  mental  faculties,  or 
the  power  of  using  them. 

"A  crowd  of  men  who  had  lost  both  head  and  heart."  — 
Macautay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

18.  The  main  point  or  part  ;  the  most  important 
part. 

"  The  head  and  front  of  my  offending." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

19.  A  crisis  ;   a  pitch  ;  a   height  ;    a   degree  of 
strength  or  power. 

"The  indisposition  which  has  long  hung  upon  me,  is 
at  lust  grown  to  such  a  head  that  it  must  quickly  make 
an  end  of  me  or  of  itself."  —  Addison. 

20.  A  topic  of  discourse  ;  a  division  of  a  subject 
discoursed  on;  a  branch. 

"My  fourth  argument  upon  this  present  head."  — 
Clarice:  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  8. 


21.  A  division,  as  of  an  army. 

"His  divisions  are  in  three  heads." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  1.3. 

*22.  A  force ;  power ;  armed  men. 

"For  which  we  have  in  head  assembled  here." 

Shaketp.:  Hennj  V.,  ii.  2. 

23.  Countenance,  presence,  face. 

"Till  then  not  show  my  head." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet 26. 

24.  Successful  resistance.    [To  make  head.] 

25.  A  bundle  of  flax  of  about  two  feet  in  length, 
and   weighing   a  few  pounds.     In    the    North  of 
Europe  eighteen  heads  of  hemp  or  flax  weigh  about 
1  cwt. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

The  skull,  or  cranium,  part  of  the  head  consists  of 
an  osseous  ovoidal  capsule  for  the  protection  of  the 
brain  (q.  v.).  The  face  proper  consists  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws.  The  skull  in  old  age  becomes  com- 
posite like  the  sacrum  in  the  adult.  The  margins, 
or  sutures,  of  the  cranial  bones,  twenty-two  in  num- 
ber, excluding  the  hyoid  bone,  correspond  to  the 
articular  processes  in  the  trunk.  In  youtli  the  flat 
cranial  bones  are  connected  by  a  double  lamina  of 
cartilage;  notwithstanding  the  junction  of  the 
margins,  they  grow  by  the  increase  of  onecartilage 
and  the  ossification  of  the  other.  Like  the  arch  in 
the  movable  vertebrae,  we  have  the  archin  the  head ; 
in  the  lower  part  there  are  bones  physiologically 
connected  with  the  head  bones  of  the  neck.  There 
are  three  segments  in  the  head : — (a)  The  posterior, 
beginning  from  the  cervical  vertebrae  below  the 
occipital  segment,  consisting  of  a  single  bone,  in 
reality  four  bones ;  a  part  of  it  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  cranium  at  the  back  of  the  face,  but  the  greater 
part  extends  up  the  back  of  the  cranium.  It  con- 
sists of  a  ring,  lateral  sides,  and  an  arch.  (6)  The 
anterior,  consisting  of  the  frontal  and  ethmoid 
bones.  The  only  vestige  here  of  the  vertebral  fora- 
men, is  the  Foramen  Csecum.  (c)  The  central  seg- 
ment; in  the  middle  line  below,  and  cut  in  two 
halves  by  the  moesial  plane,  is  the  sphenoid  bone, 
but  along  with  it  are  two  bones,  the  temporal,  at- 
tached to  its  outer  portions  or  great  wings,  compos- 
ing the  basis  of  the  arch  completed  by  the  two  pa- 
rietal bones.  These  segments  are  divided  by  the 
lambdoidal  sutures  and  coronal.  The  head  is 
divided  into  a  base  and  a  vault,  or  calvarium ;  the 
inner  aspect  is  called  the  cerebral,  the  other  the 
superficial,  external,  &c.,  aspect.  The  bone  on  the 
outside  of  the  cranium  is  not  so  dense  as  it  is  on  the 
inside,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  construction  in 
all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  a  law  of  part,  and 
a  law  of  place.  Some  anatomists.count  four  seg- 
ments, the  two  temporal  bones  constituting  the 
fourth.  [CKANIUM.] 

(2)  Comp. :  The  vertebrata  have  a  head  homolo- 
gous in  its  anatomy  with  that  of  man.  That  of  the 
Annulosa  is  homologous  in  functions,  but  not  in 
parts.  The  Cephalopodous  and  Gasteropodous  Mol- 
lusks  have  heads,  the  Conchifera,  sometimes  called 
Acephala,  want  them.  Most  animals  of  lower  or- 
ganization than  these  are  destitute  of  heads. 

2.  Arch. :  The  capital  (Lat.  caput  =  a  head)  of  a 
column. 

3.  Books,  <&c. :  The  top  of  a  standing  book  ;  some- 
times gilded  that  the  dust  may  be  blown  off. 

4.  Carpentry : 

(1)  The  top  of  a  door,  window,  or  bay ;  as,  a  cir- 
cular head. 

(2)  The  top-beam  or  ridge-beam  of  a  bridge  or 
trestle. 

(3)  The  square  block  which  slips  on  the  stem  of  a 
gauge,  and  carries  the  scribe. 

5.  Chem. :  The  cover  of  an  alembic  or  still. 

6.  Coopering:  That  which  closes  the  end  of  a  cask. 

7.  Found. :  The  sprue,  sullage-piece,  or  riser  on  a 
casting,  which  is  knocked  off. 

8.  Fort. :  The  salient  or  advanced  portion  of  a 
work ;  a  work  covering  the  end  of  a  bridge. 

9.  Hydraulics: 

(1)  The  vertical  height  or  available  fall  of  water 
from  a  dam,  race,  reservoir,  standpipe,  or  forebay ; 
or  the  difference  between  the  heights  of  water  in- 
side and  outside  a  dock-gate  or  lock-gate. 

"In  ordinary  circumstances  we  speak  of  the  pressure 
of  a  head  of  water,  and  we  measure  it  by  the  depth  of  the 
water."— Airy:  Pop.  Astron.  (6th  edit.),  p.  245. 

(2)  The  up-stream  end  of  a  canal-lock. 

10.  Machinery,  Forging,  &c. : 

(1)  The  striking  portion  of  a  hammer,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  helve. 

(2)  The  poll  of  a  hammer,  as  distinguished  from 
the  claw  or  thepeen,  as  the  case  may  De. 

'3)  The  upper  or  steel  portion  of  an  anvil. 
^4)  That  stock  of  a  lathe   containing  the  live- 
spindle  ;  a  poppet.    [LATHE.] 

11.  Mill-work :  The  cap  of  a  windmill. 

12.  Mining: 

(1)  The  end  of  a  gallery  or  drift. 

(2)  The  top  part  of  a  fuse,  containing  the  prim- 
ing. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     ,his;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel. 


f. 
del. 


head-bay 
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headache-weed 


13.  Printing: 

(1)  The  upper  end  of  a  page  or  column. 

(2)  The  cross-beam  of  a  printing-press. 

14.  (PL)  Building:  Tiles  which  are  laid  at  the 
eaves  of  a  house. 

15.  Shipwrighting  and  Nautical : 

(1)  The  forepart,  beak,  or  stem  end  of  a  vessel. 

[FlGURE-HEAD.] 

(2)  The  tipper  part  of  a  timber  in  a  frame. 

(3)  The  part  of  a  mast  between  the  hounds  and 
the  top. 

(4)  The  forward  end  of  a  bowsprit. 

(5)  The  top  or  drum  of  a  capstan. 

(6)  The  flattish  part  of  a  dead-eye  at  the  side  of 
the  channel  or  groove. 

(7)  The  upper  edce  of  a  sail. 

(8)  The  fore-foot  of  the  keel. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  head.  It  is 
used  largely  in  composition  with  the  force  of  chief, 
principal ;  as,  a  head  office,  &c. 

11  1.  Head  and  ears :  The  whole  person ;  com- 
pletely ;  to  the  fullest  extent ;  as,  to  be  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt. 

2.  Head  and  shoulders : 

(1)  By  the  height  of  the  head  and  shoulders ;  as, 
He  is  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  you. 

*(2)  By  force ;  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

"People  that  hit  upon  a  thought  that  tickles  them  will 
be  still  cringing  it  in  by  head  and  shoulders,  over  and 
over,  in  several  companies." — L'Estrange. 

5.  Of  his,  her,  their,  Ac.,  own  head :  Spontaneously ; 
of  his,  her,  &c.,  own  accord. 

4.  Head  or  tail :  A  phrase  used  in  tossing  a  coin 
to  decide  a  chance.  [  Cross  and  pile.] 

6.  Neither  head  nor  tail :  Neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other. 

6.  By  the  head : 

Jfaut. :  Applied  to  a  ship  laden  too  deeply  at  the 
bows. 

7.  Head  to  mind. 

Kant. :  The  situation  of  a  ship  or  boat,  when  her 
head  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

*8.  To  his  head:  To  his  face ;  openly. 

•9.  Over  head:  On  the  average ;  per  head ;  not  in- 
dividually. 

*10.  To  turn  head :  To  turn  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  to  turn  away. 

11.  To  give  the  head :  To  give  freedom  or  license 
to. 

"He  gave  hie  able  horse  the  head." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  I.  I. 

12.  To  come  to  a  head :  To  suppurate ;  said  of  an 
nicer  or  boil ;  hence,  fig.,  to  ripen. 

13.  To  eat 'its  head  off :  Said  of  horses  either  doing 
no  work,  or  work  the  value  of  which  does  not  even 
pay  for  their  keep. 

"Our  horses  were  eating  their  heads  off  at  livery." — 
Parker Otllmore:  Great  Thirst  Land,  ch.  vii. 

14.  To  gather  head :  To  gain  strength  or  force. 

15.  To  make  head :  To  make  way ;   to  resist  with 
success. 

16.  Head  of  a  bone : 

Anat. :  A  rounded  process  at  the  end  of  a  bone.  It 
is  supported  on  a  narrower  part  called  the  neck. 

head-bay, «. 

Hydr.Enn.:  That  part  of  a  canal  lock  between 
the  upper  poud  and  the  head-gates  of  the  lock. 

bead-block,  s. 

1.  Sale-mill: 

(1)  The  block  on  which  the  head,  or  forward  end, 
of  a  log  rests  in  the  ordinary  saw-mill ;  the  other 
end  is  the  tail-block,  and  they  are  parts  of  the  car- 
riage on  which  the  log  is  moved  to  the  saw  and 
gigged  back. 

(2)  One  of  the  pieces  forming  the  log-bed  in  a 
circular  or  veneer  saw  mill. 

2.  I'ehic. :  A  piece  of  wood  attached  below  to  the 
upper  ring  of  the  fifth  wheel,  also  having  the  front 
edge  of  the  perch  mortised  through  its  middle. 

bead-board,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  board  at  the  head  or  top,  as  at 
the  head  of  a  bed. 

2.  Naut.  (pi.) :  The  berthing  or  close  railing  be- 
tween the  head-rails. 

'bead-bound,  a.    Turbaned ;  wearing  a  turban. 
"Fresh  supply  of  head-bound  infidels." 

Beaum.  <t  Flet.:  Knight  of  Malta,  I.  8. 

head-cheese,  s. 

Cookery :  Portions  of  the  head  and  feet  of  swine, 
cut  up  fine,  boiled,  and  pressed  into  a  cheese ;  also 
called  pork-cheese*  , 

*bead-ClOtb,  s.    A  covering  for  the  head. 

bead-dress,  a. 

1.  The  covering  and  ornaments  of  a  woman's 
head.  The  forms  have  been  numerous  and  various 
in  successive  ages. 

"If  ere  with  hairy  horns  I  planted  heads, 
Or  discomposed  the  head-dress  of  a  prude." 

Pope:  Kape  of  the  Lock,  iv.  74. 


2.  Anything  resembling  a  head-dress,  and  promi- 
nent on  the  head. 

"Among  birds  the  males  very  often  appear  in  a  most 
beautiful  head-dress,  whether  it  be  a  crest,  a  comb,  a  tuft 
of  feathers." — A'l<lf*<iti. 

head-foremost,  adv.  With  the  head  first  or  in 
front. 

head-form,  s.  The  general  shape  or  contour  of 
the  heads  of  one  race  considered  as  a  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  other  races. 

"  Their  skulls  .  .  .  accord  with  the  Esquimaux 
rather  than  with  a  Turanian  head-form." — Wilson:  Pre- 
historic Man,  i.  114. 

head-gate,  s. 
Hydraulic  Engineering : 

1.  One  of  the  upper  pair  of  gates  of  a  canal  lock. 

2.  A  crown-gate,  flood-gate,  water-gate,  by  which 
water  is  admitted  to  a  race,  run,  or  sluice. 

head-hunter,  s. 
Anthropology: 

1.  Sing. :  A  member  of  any  of  the  races  or  tribes 
mentioned  under  2 ;  any  person  who  collects  human 
heads  as  trophies. 

"He  adopted  the  Dyak  costume,  and  became  a  notorious 
head-hunter." — Keppel:  Visit  to  the  Indian  Archipelago, 

2.  PI.:  A  name  given  to  several  races  or  tribes, 
notably  to  the  Dyaks  and  Kyans  of  Borneo  and 
Celebes,  on  account  of  their  savage  mania  of  hunt- 
ing for  heads,  generally  by  nocturnal  ambuscades, 
and  treasuring  them  as  trophies.  Tylor  (Prim.  Cult., 
i.  414)  connects  the  barbarous  custom  with  the  rite 
of  funeral  human  sacrifice,  and  says  that  theDyaks 
considered  that  the  owner  of  every  human  head 
they  could  procure  would  serve  them  in  the  next 
world,  where  their  rank  would  de_pend  on  the  num- 
ber of  heads  they  had  taken  in  this.  The  present  of 
a  head  is  exacted  from  every  aspirant  to  a  Dyak 
bride.  The  influenceof  Sir  James  Brooke  did  a  great 
deal  to  discourage  head-hunting,  and  it  is  now  fast 
disappearing.    Kean  (Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  ix.294) 
says   that    the    practice  also  exists,  with  almost 
identical  circumstances,  among  the  wild  Kirkis, 
Nagas,  and  Garos  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal, 
while  traces  of  it  are  found  among  the  Baltaks  and 
some  other  races  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

head-hunting,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  practice  of  raiding  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  human  heads. 

"Some  of  the  young  Dyaks  have  plainly  stated  that 
they  would  give  up  head-hunting  were  it  not  for  the  taunts 
and  gibes  of  their  wives  and  sweethearts." — Keppel:  Visit 
to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  i.  129. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  practice  described  under  A. 

"Sibau  Mohang  and  his  followers  killed  In  one  week- 
being  out  on  a  head-hunting  expedition — not  less  than 
sixty  people."—  Report  Brit.  Assoc.  (1880),  p.  662. 

head-knee,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  piece  of  compass-timber  fayed 
edgeways  to  the  stem  and  cutwater;  a  check-knee; 

bead-lace,  s.    A  ribbon  or  fillet ;  hair-lace. 

bead-light,  s. 

Rail. :  The  light  carried  at  the  front  of  a  locomo- 
tive, to  illuminate  the  way,  and  act  as  a  signal. 

bead-louse, «. 

Entom. :  Pediculus  capitis. 

*head-lugged,  o.  Lugged,  dragged,  or  drawn 
by  the  head. 

"Whose  reverence  the  head-lugged  bear  wouH  lick." 
Shatcesp.:  Lear,  iv.  2. 

head-main,  s.  The  main  or  principal  ditch  or 
channel  by  which  water  is  drawn  from  a  stream, 
&c.,  for  irrigation,  and  distribution  through 
smaller  channels. 

head-mark,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"Head-mark,  or,  in  other  words,  that  characteristic  in- 
dividuality stamped  by  the  hand  of  Nature  upon  every 
individual  of  her  numerous  progeny." — Agricultural  Sur- 
vey of  Peebles. 

bead-netting,  s. 

Naut. :  An  ornamental  netting  used  in  merchant 
vessels  instead  of  the  fayed  planking  to  the  head- 
rails. 

head-pan,  «.    The  brain-pan,  the  skull. 

head -piece,  s. 

1.  Armor  for  the  head ;  a  helmet,  a  morion. 

"  A  reason  for  this  fiction  of  the  one-eyed  Cyclops,  was 
their  wearing  a  head-piece,  or  martial  vizer,  that  had  but 
one  sight." — Broome:  On  the  Odyssey. 

2.  The  ornamental  engraving  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  first  page  of  a  book,  or  at  the  commencement  of 

3.  The  head  or  skull,  as  containing  the  brain  and 
seat  of  thought. 

"  By  some  severals, 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary." 

Shaketp..-  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 


head-plate,  s. 

1.  Artil.:  The  plate  which  covers  the  breast  of 
the  cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage. 

2.  Xndil. :  The  plate  strengthening  the  point  or 
cantlo  of  a  saddle-tree. 

head-rest,  s. 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :    A   cushion    or   support  against 
which  to  place  the  head  in  sitting. 

2.  Photog. :  An  apparatus  devised  to  steady  and 
support  the  head  when  having  one's  portrait  taken. 

head-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  That  partof  a  bolt-rope  sewed  to  the  head 
of  a  sail. 

head-sail,  s. 

Naut.:  A  foresail.  For  purposes  of  maneuvering 
ships,  the  sail,s  are  distinguished  into  head  and 
after  sails;  head-sails  comprehending  all  sails 
whoso  centers  lie  before  the  general  center  of  effort 
of  all  the  sails,  and  after-sails  all  whose  centers  lie 
abaft  that  point. 

head-sea,  s.  A  sea  which  runs  directly  against 
the  head  of  a  ship,  or  rolls  against  her  course. 

"With  a  heavy  head-sea  that  prevented  our  sailing,  sven 
when  we  got  a  start." — Lord  Duffer  in :  Letters  from  H;yh 
Latitudes, 

*head-silver,  s.  The  same  as  HEADFEXCE  (q.  v.). 

'bead-sin,  s.    Capital  or  deadly  sin. 

head-timber,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  crooked  timber  in  the  frame  of  a 
ship's  head,  to  support  the  gratings ;  a  bracket. 

bead-valve, «. 

Steam-engine:  The  delivering-valvo ;  the  upper 
air-pump  valve. 

head-water,  s.  The  upper  part  of  a  stream  or 
river  near  its  source ;  one  of  the  streams  which  con- 
tribute to  form  a  larger  stream. 

head-wind,  «.    A  wind  wh  ich  blows  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  course  of  a  ship. 
head-work,  s. 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Intellectual  or  mental  labor. 
*2.  A  headache. 

II.  Arch. :  A  name  given  to  the  heads  and  other 
ornaments  on  the  keystones  of  arches. 

bead-yard,  t. 

Naut. :  One  of  the  yards  in  the  forepart  of  a  ship. 

head,  *hede,  *hed-yn,  v.  t.  &  ».  [A.  S.  (be)heaf- 
dian;  M.  H.  (ier.  houbeten.]  [HEAD,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lead,  to  guide,  to  direct;  to  take  the  guid- 
ance or  direction  of ;  to  be  or  put  one's  self  at  the 
head. 

"He  was  celebrated  for  having  headed  a  disgraceful  riot 
at  Abingdon." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  To  form  a  head  to ;  to  furnish  witli  a  head. 

"  Five-and-thirty  tall  ships  of  war,  headed  with  brasen 
pikes  before."—  P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  717. 

3.  To  go,  move,  or  pass  in  front  of,  so  as  to  keep 
or  drive  back,  or  prevent  from  advancing ;  to  ^et 
ahead  of. 

4.  To  oppose,  to  check ;  to  act  in  opposition  to ; 
as,  The  wind  heads  a  ship. 

5.  To  behead,  to  decapitate. 

''Head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that  way."—  Shakesp.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

6.  To  lop  trees. 

"You  must  disbranch  them,  leaving  only  the  summit 
entire:  it  may  be  necessary  to  /teodthem  too." — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*\.  To  spring,  to  rise ;  to  have  source  or  origin. 
"  A  broad  river  that  heads  in  the  great  Blue  Ridge." — 
Aaair.     (Ogilvie.) 

2.  To  go  or  tend  in  a  direction ;  to  be  directed  to- 
ward. 

3.  To  form  a  head ;  to  come  to  a  head, 
head'-ache,  8.    [Eng.  head,  and  ache."] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  pain  in  the  head.  Them  are  four 
leading  varieties  of  it — the  organic  headache,  the 
plethoric  headache,  the  bilious  or  sick  headache, 
and  the  nervous  headache.    [CEPHAL.AJLGY.] 

"Headaches  and  shivering  fits  returned  on  him  almost 
daily." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  Common  Red  Poppy,  Papaver  Rhceas. 
Chiefly  in  EastAnglia. 

(2)  Stellaria  holostea. 

(3)  Cardamine  pratensis, 
headache-tree,  s. 

Hot. :  Premna  integrifolia. 

headache-weed,  .••. 

Dot. :  Hedyosmum nutans.    (West Indian.) 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wbd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


headachy 

head    ach-?,  «.    [English  headachM;  -y.]    Af- 
flicted with  or  suffering  from  a  headache. 
head  -band,  s.    [Eng.  head,  and  band.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  fillet  or  band  for  the  head  or 
hair. 

"The  Lord  will  take  away  the  bonnets  and  the  head- 
bands."— Isaiah  iii.  20. 

2.  Bookbind. :  A  strip  of  plaited  silk  over  a  mill- 
board core,  or  a  projecting  fillet  of  fabric,  which 
serves  as  a  finish  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
sheets  inside  the  back. 

•head  -bor-ough  (<jh  silent),  *head-bor-row,  s. 
[Eng.  head,  and  borough.]  The  chief  or  head  man 
of  a  frankpledge,  tithing,  or  decennary ;  a  kind  of 
village  mayor ;  also  known  as  borsholder  or  tithing- 
man.  They  are  now  called  petty  constables.  (Eng.) 

"A  headborough  and  a  constable,  a  man  of  fame." — 
Camden:  Remaines. 

head  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [HEAD,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  a  head,  bearing  a  head. 
"Schinocephalos,   as  much  as  to  say,   headed  like  an 

onion." — Worth:  Plutarch,  p.  133. 

2.  Having  intellect  ormental  faculties ;  especially 
in  composition ;  as,  clear-Aeaded,  thick  -headed,  Ac. 

"Rejecting  in  the  meane  while  green-headed  generals 
of  armies,  eloquent  orators  also." — P.  Holland:  Plutarch, 
p.  621. 

II.  Bot. :  A  term  applied  when  any  part  of  a  plant 
is  abruptly  thickened  at  one  point.  Used  of  cylin- 
drical or  terete  bodies,  as  inucor,  glandulary  hairs, 
£c. 

head-er,  s.    [Eng.  head;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  puts  or  fixes  a  head  on  anything,  as  a 
cooper  who  heads  a  cask. 

2.  One  who  stands  at   the  head  of  anything;  a 
chief,  a  leader. 

3.  A  plunge  or  dive  head-foremost.    (Sometimes 
used  figuratively.) 

"We  may  surely  shut  the  door  and  take  a  header." — 
Inside  Sevastopol  (1866),  ch.  xiv. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bricklaying:  A  brick  laidwith  its  end,  or  head, 
in  the  face  of  tlie  wall.    It  acts  as  a  bond.    [BOND.] 

"  If  the  header  of  one  aide  of  the  wall  is  toothed  as  much 
as  the  stretcher  on  the  outside,  it  would  be  a  stronger 
toothing." — Moxon. 

2.  Hush.:  A  form  of  reaper.  [HEADING-MACHINE.] 
head  -fast,  s.    [Eng.  head,  and  fast.] 

Naut. :  A  rope  by  which  the  head  of  a  vessel  is 
made  fast  to  a  quay  or  vessel  alongside. 

"Keeping  up  one  another  with  their  headfasts  on 
shore." — Defoe:  Tour,  i.  64. 

head'-f  Irst,  adv.  [Eng.  head,  and  first.]  With 
the  head  first  or  in  front ;  head-foremost. 

head-fill,  s.  [Eng.  head:  -ful(l').]  As  much  as 
the  head  or  brain  would  hold. 

"I'll  undertake  with  a  handful  of  silver  to  buy  a  head- 
ful  of  wit  at  any  time."— Ford:  'Tis  Pity,  1.  2. 

head-gar-gle,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  gargle.]  A 
disease  in  cattle. 

"  For  the  headgargle  give  powder  of  fenugreek." — Mor- 
timer: Husbandry. 

head  -gear,  s.    [Eng.  head,  and  gear.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  covering,  dress,  or  ornaments 
of  the  head. 

"The  plume  upon  his  headgear." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  x. 

2.  Harness. :  The  bridle  of  a  horse ;  the  head-stall 
and  bit. 

[Eng.  heady;  -ly.]    In  a  heady 
.stily,  foolishly. 
head'-I-ness,  "head  -I-nesse,  «.    [Eng.  heady; 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heady ;  rashness, 
hastiness. 

"The  brain-sick  headiness  of  the  Lutherans." — Strype: 
Memorials;  Queen  Mary  (an.  1554). 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heady;  intoxicat- 
ing, or  apt  to  affect  the  head. 

head  -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  head ;  -ing.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  providing  or  fitting  with 
A  head. 

2.  The  foam,  froth,  or  head  on  liquor. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Books,  dtc.  : 

(1)  An  inscription   at   the   head  of   an  article 
written  or  printed. 

(2)  A  running-title  at  the  top  of  a  page. 

2.  Brewing:  A  preparation  of  equal  parts  of  alum 
and  green  vitriol,  used  in  brewing. 


head  -1-1?,  adv.   L^ 
nanner ;  rashly,  hasti] 
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3.  Coopering:  The  pieces  which  compose  a  cask- 
head.    The  central  piece  is  called  the  middle,  the 
side  pieces  are  the  cants. 

4.  Fireworks :  The  device  of  a  signal  rocket ;  such 
as  a  star-heading,  a  bounce-heading. 

5.  Masonry  and  Bricklaying :  A  courseof  headers ; 
the  ends  of  the  stones  or  bricks  presented  outward. 

6.  Mining: 

(1)  The  end  of  a  drift  or  gallery ;  as,  The  heading 
is  in  solid  rock,  and  is  driven  by  blasting  and  quar- 

(2)  A  gallery,  drift,  or  adit  in  a  mine,  or  in  the 
line  of  an  intended  tunnel,  especially  one  of  rela- 
tively small  size,  which  forms  a  gullet  in  which  men 
work,  and  which  is  afterward  enlarged  by  exten- 
sion sideways  and  downward  to  constitute  a  tunnel. 

(3)  A  horizontal  passage  between  the  shifts  or 
turns  of  the  working  parties. 

7.  Sewing:   The  extension  of  a  line  of   ruffling 
above  the  line  of  stitch. 

heading- chisel,  s.  A  chisel  for  cutting  down 
the  head  of  a  mortise ;  a  mortise  chisel. 

heading-circler, «. 

Coopering:  A  machine  for  cutting  down  and 
dressing  the  pieces  to  form  the  head  of  a  cask. 
The  heading  stuff  is  clamped  between  two  discs, 
trimmed  by  a  saw,  and  dressed  by  revolving  cutters. 

heading-course, «. 

Bricklaying:  A.  horizontal  course  of  bricks  or 
masonry  in  which  the  pieces  are  laid  with  their 
heads  in  front ;  that  is,  across  the  thickness  of  the 
wall. 

heading-Joint,  8. 

1.  Join.:  A  square  or  butting  joint  of  two  pieces, 
as  of  sections  of  hand-railing,  floor  boards,  &c.   The 
junction  is  secured  by  dowej,  tongue  and  groove,  or 
otherwise. 

2.  Masonry :  The  joint  between  two  voussoirs  in 
the  sam  o  course. 

heading-knife,  8. 

1.  Sadd. :  A  round-headed  knife  used  to  cut,  out 
holes  in  leather,  too  large  for  the  application  of 
punches,  and  smaller  than  are  conveniently  made 
by  the  round  knife,  which  is  the  ordinary  cutting- 
tool  of  the  saddler. 

2.  The  currier's  knife  with  one  straight  and  one 
cross  handle,  and  a  turned-over  edge.    It  is  used  in 
scraping    hides   and   reducing  them  to   an    even 
thickness. 

3.  Coopering :  A  knife  for  cutting  the  chamfer  of 
the  head  of  a  cask. 

heading-machine,  s. 

1.  Agric. :  A  machine  for  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
grain  in  the  field,  instead  of  harvesting  the  whole 
straw.    The  machine  is  now  always  associated  with 
a  traveling  thrasher,  the  ripe  heads  of  grain  being 
cut  as  is  usual  with  reapers,  a  reel  sweeping  the 
heads  into  a  well,  from  which  they  are  raised  by  a 
conveyorto  the  thrashing-cylinder,  and  thence  pass 
to  the  sieves  andfan. 

2.  Metal-working : 

(1)  A  machine  in  which  bolt  blanks  are  headed  by 
swaging  between  dies,  or  upsetting. 

(2)  A  machine  for  forming  the  heads  of  pins. 

3.  Coopering:    A  machine  for  making  heads  of 
casks.    The  middle  piece  and  cants  are  jointed  and 
doweled  together  and  placed  between  two  circular 
discs  so  arranged  upon  lathe  mandrels  that  the 
stock  from  which  the  head  is  to  be  cut  is  placed  be- 
tween the  heads  and  clamped  by  screwing  up  the 
looae  mandrel ;  when  the  heads  are  revolved,  the 
heading  passes  between  two  adjustable  arms,  hav- 
ing the  tools  that  cut  the  head  to  the  desired  diam- 
eter, and  bevel  the  edge  at  the  same  time. 

heading-tool,  s. 

Forg. :  A  tool  used  in  swaging  heads  on  stems  of 
bolts.  The  rod  is  run  through  the  hole  of  the  re- 
quired form  and  size,  and  the  projecting  portion  is 
upset  or  hammered  down,  forming  a  knob.  This  is 
brought  to  shape  by  a  swage. 

head  -land,  *head-lond,  *hev-ed-lond,  subst. 
[Eng.  head,  and  land.] 

1.  A  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea ;  a  cape, 
a  promontory,  a  head. 

"Pious  seamen,  as  they  passed, 
Have  toward  that  holy  headland  cast 
Oblations."  Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

2.  A  ridge  or  strip  of  unemployed  laud  near  a 
fence,  or  at  the  end  of  furrows. 

head'-lSdge,  s.    [Eng.  head,  and  ledge.] 


Shipbuild. :  One  of  those  portions  of  the  raised 
rim  around  the  edge  of  a  hatchway  which  run 
athwart  ship.  [COAMINGS.] 


head  -iSss,  *head-lesse,  *hede-les,  *heed  les, 
*hev-ed-les,  a,    [Eng.  head;  -less.] 

1.  Without  a  head ;  having  no  head;  deprived  of 
the  head ;  beheaded. 

"  That  headless  man 
I  thought  had  been  my  lord." 

Shakeap.:  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 


headquarters 

2.  Having  no  head,  chief,  or  leader. 

"They  rested  not  until  they  had  made  the  empire  stand 
headless  about  seventeen  years."  —  Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the 
World. 

*3.  Destitute  of  understanding,  wit,  or  intellect ; 
foolish,  rash,  obstinate,  inconsiderate. 

"  Witless  headiness  in  judging,  or  of  headless  hardiness 
in  condemning." — Spc»ts(.-r:  state  of  Ireland. 

*4.  Having  no  foundation ;  groundless. 

head  -light,  s.  A  powerful  reflecting  lamp,  used 
at  the  head  of  a  railway  locomotive. 

head  -line,  e.    [Eng.  head,  and  line.] 

1.  Print. :  The  top  line  of  a  page  in  which  the 
running  title  and  folio  are  given,  or  the  subject  of 
the  chapter  or  page. 

2.  Naut. :  One  of  the  ropes  at  the  head  of  a  sail, 
by  which  it  is  made  fast  to  the  yards. 

head'-lSng,  'head  ling,  *hed  ling,  *hed  lyng, 
*hed-lynges,  *heed-llng,  *he-ved-lynge,  adv.  & 
a.  [Eng.  head,  and  suff  -long;  A.  S.  lunga,  as  in 
grund-lunga=fTom  the  ground.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  With  the  head  first  or  foremost ;  head-foremost. 

"Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky." 

Milton:  P.  L.,\.  45. 

2.  With  violence  or  force ;  violently  ;  precipitately. 
"  Foyers  came  headlong  down  through  the  birchwood." 

— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Hastily;  without  delay  or  respite. 

4.  Rashly,  inconsiderately,  precipitately,  without 
deliberation. 

"Difficulties  and  dangers  into  which  he  was  running 
headlong." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Steep,  precipitous. 

"This  world's  hazardous  and  headlong  shore." 

Covper:  Bill  of  Mortality,  1,788. 

2.  Rushing  violently  or  precipitately. 

"Torn  by  headlong  torrents."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

3.  Rash,  thoughtless,  precipitate. 

"What  enthusiast  so  headlong,  what  politician  so  hard- 
ened, as  to  stand  up  in  defense  of  a  system  calculated 
for  a  curse  to  mankind." — Burke:  Vindication  of  natural 
Society. 

*4.  Sudden,  precipitate. 

"  It  came  to  a  headlong  overthrow." — Sidney. 

*head  -long,  v.  t.  [HEADLONG,  adv.]  To  pre- 
cipitate ;  to  send  headlong. 

"Ignorance  that  headlongs  us  to  confusion." — Adams, 
Works,  iii.  98. 

•head  -long-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  headlong;  -ly.]  In 
a  headlong  manner;  headlong. 

"So  snatchingly  or  headlongly  driven." — Chapman: 
Homer's  Iliad,  xv.  (Comm.) 

*head  -long-wi§e,  adv.  [Eng.  headlong;  -wise.] 
In  a  headlong  manner ;  headlong. 

"The  kingdome  should  not  returne  to  them  and  their 
line,  but  should  still  run  on  end,  and  heudlongvise  fall 
unto  such  base  varlets." — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  29. 

•head  -If ,  a.  [Eng.  head;  -ly.]  Rash,  head- 
strong, heady.  (Only  in  the  First  Folio  of  Shake- 
speare: Henry  V.,  iii.  3.J 

head    man,  s.    [Eng.  head,  and  man.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  chief,  a  leader,  a  head  worker ; 
specif.,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  foreman  of  a  gang  of 
negro  laborers. 

2.  Hot.:  Plantagolanceolata. 

head  -mold,  s.  [English  head,  and  mold.]  The 
bones  of  the  brain ;  the  skull. 

headmold-shot,  s. 

Anat.:  A  malformation  seen  in  some  infants,  by 
which  the  coronal  or  other  sutures  of  the  skull  have 
their  edges  shot  over  one  another.  It  generally 
ends  in  convulsions  and  death,  brought  on  by  com- 
pression of  the  brain.  (Quincy.) 

head  -mold-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  head,  and  molding.] 
Arch, :  A  molding  over  a  door  or  window, 
head'  mon-ey1,  s.    [Eng.  head,  and  money.]    A 
capitation  tax. 

head-most,  a.  [Eng.  head,  and  most.]  The 
most  forward ;  the  most  advanced  ;  first  in  line  or 
order. 

"  The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  6. 

head -post,  s.    [Eng.  head,  audpost,]    A  stanch- 
ion by  the  manger  in  a  stable, 
head-quar  -t?r§,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  head,  and  quar- 

l.  The  quarters  or  place  of  residence  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  an  army. 


boll,     b6y;     pfiut,    Jdwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     5htn,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     tbls;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
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headquarters'-staff 

2.  The  principal  residence  of  any  chief  or  person 
in  authoritj'. 

3.  The  place  whence  orders  are  issued ;  the  center 
of  authority. 

"The  brain,  which  is  the  headquarters,  or  office  of  in- 
telligence." — Collier. 

4.  The  place  where  one  resides, 
headquarters'-staff,  .-•. 

Mil.:  The  staff  attached  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  uu  army. 
head    rail,  *.    [Eng.  head,  and  rail.'] 

1.  Carp. :  The  upper  rail  or  horizontal  piece  of  a 
door-frame. 

2.  Shtobuild.:   One  of    the  elliptic  rails  at  the 
head  of  a  ship. 

head  -Shake,  s.  [English  head,  and  shake.}  A 
significant  shake  of  the  head. 

"With  arms  encumbered  thug,  or  this  htadshake." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  L  5. 

head  -ship,  s,  [Eng.  head;  -ship.]  The  state  or 
position  of  being  a  head  or  chief ;  authority ;  su- 
preme power ;  chief  place  or  position. 

"I  can  see  no  ground  .  .  .  that  God,  or  Nature,  ever 
intended  him  an  universal  headship." — Glanvill:  Vanity 
of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  zv. 

head?  -man,  8.    [Eng.  heads,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  cats  off  heads ;  an  executioner. 

"And  the  headsman  with  his  bare  arm  ready." 

Byron:  Parisina,  xv. 

2.  A  laborer  in  a  colliery  who  conveys  the  coals 
from  the  working  to  the  horseway. 

head -spring,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  spring.]  A 
source,  an  origin. 

head  -Stall,  s.    [Eng.  head,  and  stall.] 
Manage  ; 

1.  The  bridle  minus  the  bit  and  rein. 

2,  The  halter  minus  the  hitching-strap. 
head  -stick,  s.    [Eng.  head,  and  stick.] 

1.  Print.:    A   piece   of    furniture    forming    the 
margin  at  the  heads  of  pages. 

2.  Naut.;  A  short,  round  stick,  with  a  hole  at 
each  end,  through  which  the  head-rope  of  some 
sails  is  thrust. 

head  -stock,  s.    [Eng,  head,  and  stock.] 

1.  Turn.:  That  portion  of  a  lathe  which  contains 
the  mandrel  or  live  spindle  on  which  the  work  is 
chucked  or  to  which  it  is  dogged.    The  live-head  as 
distinguished  from  the  dead-head. 

2.  The  head  which  supports  the  cutters  in  a  plan- 
ing-machine. 

head'-Stone,  s.    [Eng.  head,  and  stone.] 

*1.  The  principal  stone  in  a  foundation ;  a  chief 

or  corner-stone. 
"The  stone  which  the  builders  refused  is  become  the 

headstone."—  Psalm  civiii.  24.     (Prayer  Book.) 

2.  A  stone  at  the  head  of  a  grave. 

head  -strong,  «.    [Eng.  head,  and  strong.] 

1.  Not  easily  restrained;    ungovernable;    obsti- 
nate; determined  on  following  one's  own  course; 
intractable;  rash. 

"Such  was  the  furie  of  these  headstrong  steeds." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  viii.  41. 

2.  Marked  or  directed  by  determination  or  un- 
governable   will ;     obstinate ;    intractable ;    rash ; 
thoughtless. 

"One  that  did  fulfill 
Too  perfectly  his  headstrong  will." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstonet  i. 

*head'-str66g~ness,  s.  [Eng.  headstrong;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  headstrong. 

head  -wall,  s.    [Eng.  head,  and  wall.] 

Arch.:  The  wall  in  the  same  plane  as  the  face  of 
the  arch  which  forms  the  exterior  of  a  bridge. 
(Ogilvie.) 

head  -way,  s.    [Eng.  head,  and  way.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  progress  made  by  a  ship  in 
motion ;  progress,  advance. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  clear  height  of  a  passage-way,  tun- 
nel, gallery,  doorway,  arch,  &c. 

2.  Jfm.  .*  A  gallery  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
passage-way  to  the  shaft  of  a  coal  mine ;  a  heading. 

If  To  make  headway:  To  make  progress,  to  ad- 
vance, to  progress, 
head  -y",  *head-le,  a.    [Eng.  head;  -i/.l 

1.  Rash,  hasty,  headstrong,  precipitate,  thought- 
less; liable  to  be  iiurried  on  by  passion  or  .will; 
ungovernable,  intractable. 

"  'Awe  their  violence  with  your  authority.' 
'Are  they  grown  so  heady  t'  " 

Beaum.  &  FJet..-  Pilgrim,  T. 

2.  Marked  or  caused  by  rashness,  thoughtlessness, 
obstinacy,  or  an  ungovernable  will. 

"There  might  you  see  the  gods,  in  sundry  shapes, 
Committing  heady  riots. 

Marlowe:  Hero  and  Leander,  seat.  1. 
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3.  Violent,  impetuous. 

"  Never  came  reformation  in  a  noon, 
With  such  a  heady  current." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  V.,  i.  1. 

4.  Apt  to  affect  the  head;  intoxicating,  inflaming. 

"[John]  has  had  something  heady 
That  makes  him  unsteady." 

Hood:  Table  of  Errata. 

heal  (l) ,  *hele  (l) ,  *helie,  »heel,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
h&lan  —  to  make  whole,  from  /wi/=whole;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  heelen,  from  fcee(=whole;  Icel.  heila, 
from  fte«;=hale;  Dan.  hele,  from  Aee!=hale;  Sw. 
hela,  from  hel;  Goth,  haijjan,  from  hails;  Ger. 
heilen,  from  heil.}  [HALE,  HEALTH,  WHOLE.) 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  whole  or  sound;  to  cure  of  a  disease 
or  wound,  or  of  any  derangement  of  the  organs. 

"And  his  seruaunt  was  healed  the  selfe  houre." — Bible 
(1561),  Matthew  viii. 

2.  To  make  whole ;  to  cause  to  cicatrize. 

"After  separation  of  the  eschar,  I  deterged  and  healed." 
—  Wiseman:  Surgery. 

3.  To  remove  or  subdue,  as  a  disease  or  wound. 

"  His  wonndes  wyde 

Not  throughly  healed." — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1.  v.  46. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  pure,  to  purify,  to  remove  foul  or 
feculent  matter  from. 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters."— 
2  Kings  ii.  21. 

2.  To  reconcile,  to  accommodate ;  as,  to  heal  dis- 
sensions. 

3.  To  make  pure ;  to  free  from  guilt. 

"  With  his  etripes  we  are  healed."— Isaiah  liil.  5. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  or  become  sound  or  whole; 
to  return  to  or  resume  a  whole  or  sound  state. 

"  Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men'do  give  themselves." 
Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Hi.  8. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  heal  and  to  cure, 
see  CURE. 

heal-all,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  panacea. 

II.  Bot. :  (I)  Rhodiola  rosea ;  (2)  Valeriana  offlci- 
nalis. 

heal-blte,  heal-dog,  s. 
Bot. :  Alyssum  calycinum, 
*heal  (2),  v.  t.    [A.  S.  Man.} 
\.  To  conceal,  to  hide,  to  cover. 

"  Parde,  we  women  connen  nothing  hele." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,532. 

2.  To  cover,  as  a  roof  with  tiles,  &c. 

heal  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  heal;  -able.}  Capable  of 
being  healed ;  curable. 

healds.,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Wear.:  The  harness  for  shedding  the  warp- 
threads  in  a  loom;  the  heddle.  The  threads  are 
doubled  in  pairs,  and  arranged  in  sets  so  as  to  shift 
the  warp-threads  as  may  be  required  for  plain, 
twill,  or  figured  weaving. 

heal-er  (1),  e.  [Eng.  heal  (1);  -er.]  One  who 
heals  or  cures ;  a  curer ;  a  remedy  or  cure. 

"  Plantaine  is  a  great  healer  of  any  sore  whatsoever." — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  ch.  xxvi.,  ch.  xiv. 

•heal -§r  (2),  thS!  -11-er,  s.  [Eng.  heal  (2) ;  -er.] 
(See  extract.) 

"In  the  west,  he  that  covers  a  house  with  slates  is 
called  a  healer  or  hellier." — Kay:  South  and  East  Country 
Words. 

*heal  -fang,  s.  [A.  S.  hedlsfang,  from  heals=tlie 
neck,  and/an</=a  catching.] 

1,  The  punishment  of  the  pillory. 

2.  A  fine  in  commutation  of  the  punishment  of 
the  pillory,  payable  to  the  king  or  chief  lord. 

"heal'-f dl,  a.  [Eng.  heal;  -ful(l).~]  Tending  to 
heal  or  cure  ;  healing. 

"  Water  of  healful  wisdom." — Eccltis  xv.  3. 


heal  -Ing  (l),  *heal-yng,  'hoal-ynge,  *heal- 
inge,  *heel-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HEAL  (1),  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1,  Curing ;  tending  to  heal ;  having  the  power  or 
Quality  of  healing. 

2.  Mild,  gentle,  soothing,  mollifying ;  as,  healing 
words.    (Milton.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act,  art,  or  power  of  curing. 
"The  gyftes  of  healynge."—  Bible:  1  Corinth,  xii.  (1561.) 
TT  The  healing  art :  The  art  or  science  of  medicine, 

heal  -Ing  (2),  s.    [HEAL  (2),  t'.]   The  art  or  proc- 
ess of  covering  roofs  with  tiles,  &c. 


healthiness 

healing-stone,  s.    A  roofing  slate  or  tile. 

"  For  the  covering  of  houses  there  are  three  sorts  of 
elate,  which  from  that  u»e  take  the  name  of  healing- 
,*ti>/i>'*." — Carew:  Surrey  of  Cornwall,  to.  6. 

healing-tissue,  s. 

Bot.  Phys.:  A  tissue  which  heals  injured  parts. 
It  differs  from  the  generating  and  suberoso  tissues. 
(Thome.) 

heal -Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  healing  (1);  -Iy.}  In 
a  healing  manner ;  so  as  to  heal  or  cure. 

•heal -less,  *heale-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  heal;  -less.} 
Unhealed,  uncured,  ill. 

"How  might  a  wight  in  tunnent  and  in  drede 
And  healelesse  you  send  as  yet  gladnesse." 

Chaucer:  Trollus  and  Cressida,  bk.  v. 

"hear-some,  a.  [Eng.  heal;  -some.]  Healing, 
healthy ,  healthsome,  wholesome. 

health,  *helth,  subst.  [A.S.hcelth;  from  hal= 
whole;  hcelan~to  heal.l 

1.  Freedom  from  bodily  illness  or  unsoundness ;  a 
sound  and  healthy  state  of  all  the  parts  of  an  or- 
ganized being,  when  all  the  organs  perform  their 
natural  functions  freely  and  properly. 

"There  is  scarce  any  [folly]  against  which  warnings 
are  of  less  efficacy  than  the  neglect  of  health."— Rambler. 
No.  48. 

2.  Soundness   of   intellect   and    morals;   purity, 
goodness,  righteousness,  uprightness. 

"There  is  no  health  in  us." — Common  Prayer:  General 
Confession. 

*3.  Divine  grace  or  favor ;  salvation. 
"  That  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  eartji,  thy  saving 
health  among  all  nations." — Psalm  fxvii.  2. 

4.  Welfare,  prosperity. 

"  To  the  state's  best  health." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

5.  A  wish  of  happiness  and  prosperity  in  pledging 
a  person  in  a  toast. 

"  Drinking  health  to  bride  and  groom." 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam  (Cone.),  83. 

6.  A  toast ;  a  pledge  in  drinking. 

"He  asked  leave  to  begin  two  healths:  the  first  was  to 
the  king's  mistress,  and  the  second  to  his  wife." — Houtel. 

The  Board  of  Health  is  an  indispensable  institu- 
tion in  all  the  great  cities  of  America. 

health-guard, «. 

Naut. :  Officers  appointed  to  carry  out  quarantine 
regulations. 

health-officer,  8.  A  public  official  appointed  to 
look  after  the  sanitary  matters  of  a  district. 

health  -drink-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  health,  and  drink- 
ing.} The  act  or  practice  of  pledging  a  person  in 
drinking. 

"  Of  social  meals,  of  healthdrinktng,  of  cardplaying." — 
Macaulay:  Jlist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

healtn  -fftl,  a.    [Eng.  health;  -ful(l).'] 

1.  Full  of  or  enjoying  good  health ;  free  from  dis- 
ease or  unsoundness ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  health ; 
healthy. 

"  In  healthful  body  how 
A  healthful  mind  the  longest  to  maintain." 

Armstrong:  Of  Preserving  Health,  bk.  i. 

2.  Tending  to  promote  health ;  wholesome,  salu- 
brious, salutary ;  as,  a  healthful  climate. 

'  So  rich  in  soyle,  so  healthfulle  in  her  ayre." 

Browne:  Brttanntas  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  a.  1. 
*S.  Well-disposed. 

"  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand, 
Had  you  an  healthful  ear  to  hear  it." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ctesar,  ii.  1. 

health  -ffil-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  healthful ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  health. 

2.  Wholesomely ;  in  a  manner  tending  to  promote 
health;  salubriously. 

"A  place  of  retirement,  healthfully  and  pleasantly 
seated."— Strype:  Life  of  Parker  (an.  1653). 

health  -fill-ness,  s.    [Eng.  healthful;  -ness.'] 
\.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  healthy,  or  in 

health. 
"  It  would  conduce  much  to  their  healthfuluess." — Ful- 

ler:   Worthies;  Bedfordshire. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  healthy,  wholesome,  or 
salutary. 

"  Not  only  the  habitableness,  but  healthfulness,  of  that 
climate  and  country." — Boyle:  Works,  v.  643. 

health'-I-l?,  adj.  [English  healthy;  -ly.}  In  a 
healthy,  wholesome,  salubrious,  or  salutary  condi- 
tion or  state. 

health'-I-nSss,  ».  [Eng.  healthy;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  healthy;  health;  salu- 
brity. 

"  These  advantages  were  greatly  enhanced  by  the  health- 
iness of  its  climate." — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 
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tealth'-less,  a.    [Eng.  health ;  -less."] 

1.  Not  in  the  enjoyment  of  health;  sick;  ill;  in- 
firm. 

"A  healthless  body  and  a  sad  disease  do  seldom  make 
men  weary  of  this  world." — Bp.  Taylor:  Holy  Dying,  ch. 
iii.,  §8. 

.  2.  Not  conducive  to  health ;  unhealthy ;  unwhole- 
some. 

"They  are  healthless,  chargeable,  and  useless." — Bp. 
Taylor:  Holy  Dying,  ch.  iii.,  g  3. 

health -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  healthless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  healthless. 

The  inconveniences  or  healthlessness  of  the  person." — 
Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Cons.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  rule  8. 

health -s6me,  a.    [Eng.  health,  and  sutt.  -some.] 
Healthy ;  tending  to  promote  health ;  wholesome. 
"To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in." 
Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 

*health'-s6me-ness,  *health'-s6me-nesse,  s. 
[Eng.  healthsome ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  healthsome. 

"He  [Cwsar]  himself  made  so  many  iorneyes  as  he 
thought  sufficient  for  chaunge  of  the  places  for  health. 
-somenesse." — Golding:  Ccesar,  fo.  271. 

health-?,  a.    [Eng.  health;  •».] 

1.  Enjoying  good  health  ;  being  in  a  sound  state  of 
body ;  hale ;  sound ;  free  from  disease  or  sickness. 

"  They  that  haunt  the  healthy  limbs  alone." 

Bishop  Hall:  Satires,  iii.  3. 

2.  Conducive  or  tending  to  health ;  wholesome ; 
'healthsome ;  salubrious ;  salutary. 

"  Gardening  or  husbandry,  and  working  in  wood,  are  fit 
and  healthy  recreations  for  a  man  of  study  or  business." — 
Locke. 

3.  Morally  wholesome,  or  salutary ;  as,  There  is  a 
healthy  tone  in  a  book. 

beam,  *hame,  s.  [A.  S.  hanta,  homa—a  covering; 
O.  Sax.  &  0.  H.  Ger.  hamo  (in  composition ) ;  cf .  Icel. 
hams— the  slough  of  a  snake ;  O.  Dut.  ftamna=after- 
birth.]  The  afterbirth  or  secundine  of  an  animal. 

heap,  *heep,  *heepe,  *hep,  *hepe,  s.  [A.  8. 
Jiedp;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hoop:  Icel.  hopr;  Dan.  hob; 
Sw.  hop ;  Ger.  haufe ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hufo ;  Euss.  kerpa ; 
Lith.  kaupa8.~\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An    accumulation    of    many    things    thrown 
together ;  a  pile ;  a  mass. 

"The  dead  were  fallen  down  by  heaps,  one  upon 
another."— Wisdom,  xviii.  23. 

2.  A  crowd ;  a  throng ;  a  rabble ;  a  cluster. 

"Amongst  this  princely  heap." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  1. 

3.  A  great  quantity ;  a  mass ;  a  large  number. 

"A  vast  heap  both  of  places  of  scripture,  and  quota- 
tions."— Burnet:  Hist.  Reform,  (an.  1534). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Print.:  The  pile  of  wet  paper  to  be  fed  to,  or 
•of  printed  paper   delivered   from,   a   machine  or 
press. 

2.  Min. :  The  refuse  or  sterile  gangue  thrown  into 
a  pile. 

heap,  *hep-en,  *hep-ln,  v.  t.   [A.  S.  hedpian.~\ 

IHEAP,  S.] 

1.  To  throw  together  or  lay  in  a  heap,  mass,  or 
pile ;  to  mass ;  to  pile. 

"Heap  on  wood,  kindle  the  fire." — Ezekiel  zxiv.  10. 

2.  To  accumulate ;  to  amass ;  to  bring  together. 

"And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

3.  To  form  or  round  into  a  heap,  as  in  measuring. 
IT  Heap  is  often  followed  by  up  or  on,  as  in  ex- 
amples above. 

heap'-er,  s,  [Eng.  heap;  -er."]  One  who  heaps, 
accumulates,  or  amasses ;  one  who  makes  heaps  or 
piles. 

heap'-lng,  a,  [English  heap;  •ing.']  Filled  up, 
heaped  up ;  as,  a  neaping  teaspoonful. 

heap'-j*.  a.  [Eng.  heap;  -y.~\  Lying  in  heaps; 
heaped.  (Dryden:  Virgil;  Eel.  vii.70.) 

hear,  *heare,  *heer,  *heere,  "here,  *heren, 
*huyre  (pa.  t.  "herd,  'herde,  heard ;  pa.  par.  "herd, 
*iherd,  heard),  v.t.&i.  [A.S.hyran,  hfran  (pa.  t. 
hyrde,  pa.  par.  qehyred) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hooren; 
Icel.heyra;  Dan.  Mre;  Sw.  hOra;  Goth,  hausjan ; 
Ger.  horen;  O.  H.  Ger.  horjan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  hearing ;  to  perceive 
or  be  cognizant  of  by  the  ear. 

"He  hurde  angles  synge  an  hey  by  the  lyste  thys." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  279. 

2.  To  give  audience  to ;  to  listen  to  the  words  of. 
"  He  sent  for  Paul,  and  heard  him  concerning  the  faith 

in  Christ."— Acts  xxiv.  24. 

3.  To  listen  to  one  repeating  as  a  task  or  the  like ; 
to  listen  to  the  repetition  of ;  as,  to  hear  a  lesson. 


4.  To  be  a  hearer  of ;  to  attend  the  preaching  or 
ministration  of.    (Colloquial.) 

5.  To  try  in  a  court  of  justice ;  as,  The  case  was 
heard  last  term. 

6.  To  attend  at  a  court  of  justice  for  the  hearing 
of  judicially ;  to  sit  in  a  court  or  as  a  judge  for  the 
trying  and  determination  of. 

"Hear  the  causes,  and  judge  righteously." — Dent.  i.  16. 

7.  To  attend  as  a  worshiper  at. 

"And  fasteth  ofte  and  hereth  messe." 

Oower:  C.  A.,  I. 

S.  To  regard  with  favor ;  to  listen  or  accede  to  the 
request  or  claims  of. 

"  They  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speak- 
ing." —Matthew  vL  7. 

9".  To  pay  heed  or  attention  to;  to  respect,  to 
heed,  to  obey ;  to  attend  to  the  teaching,  doctrines, 
or  advice  of. 

"They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,   let  them  hear 
them." — Luke  xvi.  29. 
10.  To  learn ;  to  be  taught. 

"I  speak  to  the  world  those  things  which  I  have  heard 
of  him."— John  viii.  26. 

*11.  To  learn  or  be  informed  of  by  report. 
"  Until  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  263. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  or  enjoy  the  sense  of  hearing,  or  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  sound. 

"The  ear  is  not  that  which  hears;  but  the  organ  by 
which  we  hear."—  Reid:  On  the  Intellectual  and  Active 
Powers,  Essay  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  hearken,  to  listen,  to  attend. 

"Hear,  all  ye  Trojans,  all  ye  Grecian  bands." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ill.  123. 

3.  To  learn  by  listening;  to  be  told;  to  receive 
from  another  information  by  word  of  mouth. 

"  He  began  with  right  a  mery  chere. 
His  tale  anon,  and  saide  as  ye  shal  here." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  860. 

*4.  To  be  heard  of ;  to  be  reported. 
*5.  To  be  called;  to  answer  to  a  name.    (A  Latin- 
ism.) 

"  Or  hear' st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream, 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  t" 

Miltons  P.  L.,  iii.  7. 

II  (1)  *To  hear  a  bird  sing:  To  receive  private 
communication. 

"  I  will  lay  odds,  that  ere  this  year  expire, 
We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire 
As  far  as  France.  I  hear  a  bird  so  sing." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  v.  B. 

(2)  To  hear  tell  of:  To  hear  by  report ;  to  be  in- 
formed of,    ( Vulgar.) 

(3)  To  hear  say :  To  hear  by  report. 

"  For  I  heard  say  that  there  were  some  homely  thieves, 
some  pickers  in  this  worshipful  house." — Latimer:  Sermon 
on  the  Gospel  on  St.  Andrew's  Day. 

*(4)  To  hear  well  or  ill:  To  be  praised  (or  cen- 
sured) ;  to  bo  well  (or  ill)  spoken  of. 

"They  are  these  make  mee  heare  so  ill,  both  in  towne 
and  countrey,  as  I  doe." — Ben  Jonson:  Masques;  Love  Re- 
stored. 

hear,  interj.  [Properly  the  imperative  of  the 
verb,  and  more  fully  hear  him  (q.  v.).]  An  exclama- 
tion or  cry  used  in  reference  to  the  words  of  a 
speaker;  it  may  indicate,  according  to  the  tone  in 
which  it  is  uttered,  admiration,  acquiescence,  indig- 
nation, or  derision.  It  is  frequently  repeated  as 
"Hear,  hear." 

*hear  him,  interj.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  phrase  'hear  Mm,'  a  phrase  which  had  originally 
been  used  only  to  silence  irregular  noises,  and  to  remind 
members  of  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  discussion,  had, 
during  some  years,  been  gradually  becoming  what  it  now 
is — that  is  to  Bay,  a  cry  indicative,  according  to  the  tone, 
of  admiration,  acquiescence,  indignation,  or  derision." 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

heard,  fret.  &  pa.  par.    [HEAK,  v.] 
hear'-er,  *heer-er,  *her-er,  *hler-ere,  s.  [Eng. 
hear;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  hears  or  listens  to  anything ;  an  au- 
ditor ;  one  of  an  audience. 

"  Filled  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

2.  One  who  attends  the  ministry  or  discourses  of 
another. 

hear  -Ing,  *her-ing.  *heer-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[HEAK,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  act  of  listening  to  anything ;  attention  to 
what  is  orally  communicated ;  audience. 

"Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  3. 


3.  An  audience;  a  reception  for  the  purpose  of 
listening  to  what  one  has  to  say. 

"As  a  private  person  he  requested  a  hearing,  and  pro- 
tested, in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  against  the  royal 
mandate." — Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

4.  A  judicial  trial  or  investigation  of  a  suit ;  the 
listening  to,  considering,  and  determining  of  the 
facts,  evidence,  and  arguments  in  a  cause. 

"  Leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

5.  Reach  of  the  ear ;  the  distance  within  which 
one  can  hear ;  earshot. 

"The  foi  had  the  good  luck  to  be  within  hearing."— 
L'Estrange;  Fables. 

6.  A  scolding,  a  lecture. 

II.  Anat.  <£  Phys.:  It  is  on  the  auditory  nerve, 
the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair,  situated  in  the 
temporal  bone,  that  the  sonorous  undulations  make 
their  impression,  the  vibrations  being  propagated 
through  the  surrounding  medium,  generally  air,  by 
the  corresponding  waves  or  undulations  they  pro- 
duce in  it.  A  slight  laxity  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani  is  usual,  permitting  vibrations  in  accordance 
with  grave  or  deep  tones ;  by  the  action  of  the  tensor 
tmnpani  this  may  be  tightened  so  as  to  vibrate  with 
sharper  or  higher  tones.  This  sense  may  Jbe  in- 
creased by  cultivation,  as  in  the  case  of  musicians, 
and  in  people  exposed  to  danger,  or  living  by  hunt- 
ing. The  pitch  depends  on  the  number  of  vibrations 
in  a  given  time,  the  high  notes  being  the  quickest, 
and  the  low  the  slowest.  The  strength  or  Ioudiies3 
depends  on  the  force  and  extent  of  the  vibrations. 
The  timbre  or  quality  of  musical  sounds,  as  of  the 
flute,  violin,  &c.,  all  sounding  a  note  of  the  same 
pitch,  depends  on  differences  of  form  in  the  undu- 
lations. 

heark'-en  (flrst  e   silent),  *herk-en,  'herk- 


hear;  Ger.  horchen,  from  O.  H.  Ger  horjan;  Ger. 
hOren=to  hear.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hear  by  listening ;  to  perceive  with  the  ear. 

"  [I]  hearken,  if  I  may,  her  business  here." 
,     '  Milton:  Comus,  169. 

2.  To  listen  to  with  attention ;  to  pay  attention 
to;  to  regard. 

"The  king  of  Naples  hearkens  my  brother's  suit." 
Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  listen ;  to  lend  the  ear ;  to  pay  attention, 
regard,  or  obedience. 

"To  hearken  once  again  to  the  suit.'* 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

*2.  To  inquire ;  to  ask  about. 

"Hearken  after  their  oifense." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  L 

*3.  To  be  on  the  alert ;  to  lie  in  wait. 
*'  The  youngest  daughter  whom  you  hearken  for." 
Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

*4.  To  listen,  to  follow  the  dictates  of. 
"  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken  after  the 
flesh." — Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  1. 

heark'-en-er  (first  e  silent),  *herk-en-er,  «. 
[Eng.  hearken;  •er.']  One  who  hearkens,  hears,  or 
listens ;  a  hearer,  an  auditor. 

"O  hearkener  to  the  loud-clapping  shears." 

Keats:  Endymion,  i.  279. 

hear'-say,  *heare-say,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  hear,  and 
say.} 

A.  As  subst.:   Common  talk  or  report;  rumor, 
fame. 

"Sometimes  a  rumor,  a  hearsay,  an  inarticulate  whis- 
per." Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Of  or  pertaining  to  common  talk  or 
report ;  depending  upon  or  derived  from  rumor ; 
told  or  given  at  second  hand. 

"All  hearsay  reports  are  to  be  discarded." — Lewis:  Cred. 
Early  Roman  Hist.  (1866),  ch.  xiv.,  §  2,  vol.  ii.,  p.  492. 

hearsay-evidence, «. 

Law :  Evidence  given  at  second  hand  by  persons 
who  have  heard  the  actual  witness  relate  or  admit 
what  he  knew  of  certain  transactions.  Such  evi- 
dence, as  a  general  rule,  is  not  admissible  in  courts 
of  justice. 

"  In  some  cases,  as  in  proof  of  any  general  customs,  or 
matters  of  common  tradition  or  repute,  the  courts  admit 
of  hearsay-evidence,  or  an  account  of  what  persons  de- 
ceased have  declared  in  their  lifetime:  but  such  evidence 
will  not  be  received  of  any  particular  facts." — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  23. 

hearse  (l) ,  *heerce,  *herce,  *herse, «.  [Old  Fr. 
herce=fi  narrow,  a  portcullis;  French  herse;  Ital. 
erpice,  from  Lat.  hirpicem,  ace.  of  hirpex,  irpex^a. 
harrow.] 


6611,    b<>y;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     »hls;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?lst.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -ticm,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


hearse 


2148 


heart-breaking 


*1.  A  harrow. 

*2.  A  triangle,  that  being  the  shape  of  the  French 
harrow, 

"The  archers therstode  in  manerof  a/ierse." — Berners: 
Froissart;  Cronycle,  ch.  cnx. 

*3.  A  herse  (a.  v.). 
*4.  A  bier. 

5.  A  carriage  on  which  the  dead  are  taken  to  the 
grave ;  a  funeral  carriage  or  car. 

"Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the  body." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 

6.  A  coffin  on  a  bier. 

"Your  laments 
Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry's  hearse." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt,  /.,  i.  L 

hearse,  v.  t.    [HEARSE,  «.] 

1.  To  enclose  in  a  coffin ;  to  carry  in  or  on  a  hearse 
to  the  grave. 

"  Would  she  were  hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in 
her  coffin." — Shake*?.;  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  L 

2.  To  surround  with  anything  gloomy. 
"The  house  is  hersed  about  with  a  black  wood." 

Crashaw:  Steps  to  the  Temple. 

•hearse  (2),  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  hind  in  its 
second  year. 

hearse  -cloth,  *h5rse  -cloth,  s.  [Eng.  hearse 
(I),  and  cloth.]  A  pall ;  a  cloth  used  to  cover  a 
coffin  or  bier. 

"His  imbroydered  Bute,  with  the  cope-stitch, 
Made  of  a  hersecloth."        Ben  Jonson:  Fox,  ii.  5. 

hearse  -like,  *herse-lyke,  a,  [English  hearse, 
and  like.]  Suitable  to  or  for  a  funeral ;  funereal. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  central  solid  portion  or  core  of  a 
twisted  column. 

2.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:  The  central  organ  of  circulation,  in- 
closed in  a  membrane,  the  pericardium,  and  lying 
between  the  two  layers  of  pleura,  the  mediastinum, 
with  the  base  directed 
upward  and  backward 
to  the  right  shoulder, 
and  the  apex  downward 
and  forward  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs, 
and  to  the  left.  The 
under  side  is  flattened 
and  rests  on  the  dia- 
phragm, the  upper 
rounded  and  convex, 
formed  by  the  right 
ventricle  and  partially 
by  the  left ;  above  these 
are  the  auricles  whose 
appendages  project  for- 
ward, overlapping  the 
root  of  the  jmlmonary 


pu 

artery,  the  large  ante- 
rior vessel  at  the  root  of 
the  heart,  crossing  ob-  A.  Right  Auricle,  v.  Right 


Heart. 


Ventricle,  a.  Aorta,  ft.  Tri- 
cuspid  Valve,  c.  Columnar 
Cornese.  d.  Chord*  Ten- 
dinete. 


heart  (e  silent),  *heort,  *heorte,  *] 
"hlerte,  *horte,  *hurte,  s.  [A.  S.  neorte;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  hart;  Icel.  hjarta;  Sw.  hjerta;  Dut. 
hierte;  Goth,  hiarto;  O.  H.  Ger.  herzd;  Ger.  herz; 
Lat.  cor  (gen.  cordis) ;  Gr.  ker,kardia;  Ir.  cridhe; 
Hnss.serdtse;  Sansc.  Arid,  hridaya.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  faculties,  capaci- 
ties,  inclinations,  affections,  passions,   or   moral 
character,  it  is  used  for — 

(1)  The  mind;  the  mental  or  thinking  faculties ; 
the  soul. 

"My  heart  misgives  me;  here  comes  Master  Fenton."— 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  6. 

(2)  The  affections  or  passions,  especfally  those  of 
a  good  or  admirable  kind. 

(3)  The   will,    the  inclination;  a    disposition  or 
tendency. 

"  Hamilton  brought  but  half  a  heart  to  the  discharge  of 
Ma  duties." — Macaulay. •  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(4)  Courage;  spirit. 

"  Those  who  fought  would  fight  with  half  a  heart.1' — Ma- 
caulay: Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

(5)  Zeal;  earnestness;  ardor. 

"His  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  the  heart 
Giveth  grace  unto  every  Art." 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship, 

(6)  Sense  of  good  or  ill ;  moral  character. 
"Every  man's  heart  and  conscience  doth  in  good  or  evil, 

even  secretly  committed,  and  known  to  none  but  itself, 
either  like  or  disallow  itself."— Hooker. 

(7)  The  seat  of  love ;  the  affections. 

"  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart."— Proverbs  zxiii.  26. 

(8)  Passions;  anxiety;  concern. 

"  Set  your  heart  at  rest." 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

(9)  The  inmost  or  most  secret  thoughts. 
"Michal  saw  King  David  leaping  and  dancing  before 

the  Lord,  and  she  despised  him  in  her  heart,"— 2  Samuel 
»i.  16. 

3.  The  inner  part  of  anything;  the  core. 

"  A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart.'* 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

4.  The  secret  part ;  the  essence;  the  inmost  part; 
the  vital  or  most  essential  part. 

"  Shew  you  the  heart  of  my  message." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  6. 

*5.  The  utmost  degree. 

"This  gay  charm,    .    . 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

•f6.  Strength,  power,  vigor,  efficacy. 

"And  let  the  field  each  other  year  remain, 
Fallowed  and  eared  to  gather  heart  again.'* 

May:   Virgil;  Georgia  I. 

7.  Used  as  a  kind  and  familiar  compellation  to 
persons. 

"I  speak  to  thee,  my  heart. 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  //.,  v.  5. 

8.  Anything  which  has  the  shape  or  appearance 
of  a  heart;  a  representation  of  a  heart:  that  is,  an 
oval  figure,  pointed  obtusely  at  one  end,  and  having 
an  indentation  or  depression  at  the  other. 


liqnely  the  commence- 
ment of  the  aorta  (a). 
The  right  is  the  venous 
side  of   the    heart,  the 
left  arterial.  [CIRCULA- 
TION.] The  right  auricle  (A)  is  larger  than  the  left, 
and  more  complex  in  structure ;  it  has  two  valves, 
the  enstachian  and  the  coronary.    There  is  not  the 


samrp^mrdafformTn'the'left  ventricle  as  in  the 
right ;  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  also  the  apex  of  the 


pid  (6)  and  semilunar ;  of  the  left  the  mitral  (bi- 
cuspid) and  semilunar.    The  auriculo-ventricular 

on'Miim.'  connects  the   auricles   ami  ventricles,  and 


in  connection  with  the  ventricular  valves  we  have 
the  columnce  carnece  (c),  of  which  there  are  three 
sets,  and  the  chordae,  tendineat  (d\.  There  are  three 
layers  of  fibers  in  the  ventricles— the  external, 
middle,  and  internal— their  peculiar  spiral  arrange- 
ment causing  the  tilting  forward  of  the  cardiac 
apex.  The  fibers  of  the  auricles  are  in  two  layers 
—the  external  and  internal;  and  the  left  auricle 
is  thicker  and  more  fleshy  than  the  right.  From 
the  right  ventricle  arises  the  pulmonary  artery, 
conveying  the  venous  blood  to  be  aerated  in  the 
lungs;  the  infundibulum  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
anterior  wall.  The  left  auricle  contains  the  four 
pulmonary  veins  returning  the  blood  to  the  heart, 
thence  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  thence  to  the  aorta, 
to  be  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  body,  return- 
ing by  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava  to  the 
right  auricle. 

(2)  Compar.:  In  the  lowest  animals  we  have  no 
bloodvessels,  every  part  absorbing  nutritious  fluid 
for  itself ;  the  lower  Entozoa,  and  even  the  embryo 
in  man  in  its  early  stage,  are  examples.  The  jelly- 
fish is  the  lowest  form  of  life  with  circulatory  ves- 
sels, and  the  higher  Entozoa,  then  in  theSea-Urchin 
and  Star-fish,  we  come  to  contractile  power  and 
pulsation  in  part  of  the  chief  vessel;  and  in  the 
higher  order  of  worms  and  in  insects  this  is  divided 
into  cavities,  until,  in  the  mollusks,  we  come  to  a 
distinct  sac,  with  muscular  walls  and  two  chambers 
— an  a_uricle  and  ventricle — in  fact,  a  systemic  heart. 
Then  in  fishes  we  have  a  two-chambered  heart,  not 
commencing  at  systemic  circulation,  but  at  the  ori- 
gin of  respiratory  movement.  Among  the  higher 
reptiles,  we  find  the  circulation  approaching  that 
in  birds  and  mammals,  till  we  get  the  double  heart, 
as  in  man. 

3.  Bot. :  [HEART-WOOD.] 

4.  Cards :  One  of  a  suit  of  cards  marked  with  fig- 
ures shaped  like  a  heart.    [I.  8.] 

"He  loved  the  Dean— I  lead  a  heart." 

Stctft:  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

5.  Mach. :  A  heart-shaped  wheel  or  cam  used  for 
converting  a  rotary  into  a  reciprocating  motion. 
[HEART-CAM.] 

6.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  dead-eye  of  triangular  shape,  having  but 
one  eye,  whoso  lower  edge  has  scores  for  the  lan- 
yard which  hauls  taut  the  backstay  occupying  the 
outside  groove.    Collar-hearts  are  open  at  thelower 
ends ;  a  double  score  is  cut  round  the  outside,  and 
two  grooves  on  each  side  for  the  seizing,  which 
keeps  the  collar  in  the  scores  of  the  heart. 

(2)  The  inner  part  of  a  shroud-laid  rope. 

7.  Physiol.:  [CIRCULATION.] 

IT  1.  At  heart :  In  reality ;  truly ;  at  bottom ;  as,  to 
be  good  at  heart. 

"Every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake." 

Pope.-  Moral  Essays,  ii.  217. 

2.  For  one's  heart :  For  one's  life ;  if  one's  life 
depended  on  it. 

"I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 


3.  In  one' s  heart  of  hearts:  In  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  heart. 

"Like  most  parents,  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  have  a) 
favorite  child.  — Dickens:  David  Copperfteld.  (Pref.) 

4.  To  break  the  heart  of: 

(1)  To  cause  the  greatest  grief  or  sorrow  to;  to 
kill  by  grief. 

(2)  To  bring  nearly  to  completion ;  to  complete 
the  greatest  part. 

5.  To  find  in  one's  heart :  To  bo  willing;  to  feel  a 
willingness  or  inclination. 

6.  To  get  or  learn  by  heart :  To  commit  to  memory ; 
to  learn  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  with- 
out a  copy. 

"We  call  the  committing  of  a  thing  to  memory  the  get- 
ting  it  by  heart."— South. 

7.  To  have  at  heart:  To  teach  or  feel  strongly  about 
or  upon. 

"What  I  have  most  at  heartis,  that  some  method  should 
be  thought  on  for  ascertaining  and  fixing  our  language." 
— Swift. 

8.  To  have  in  the  heart:    To  design,  to  purpose,  to- 
intend. 

9.  To  have  {or  feel)  one's  heart  in  one's  mouth :  To- 
be  greatly  frightened  or  startled. 

10.  To  lay  to  heart:  To  take  to  heart. 

11.  To  lose  one's  heart :  To  fall  in  love. 

12.  To  set  the  heart  at  rest:    To  tranquilize,  con- 
sole, or  quiet  one ;  to  be  tranquil  or  easy  in  mind. 
(Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  2.) 

13.  To  set  the  heart  on:  To  be  very  desirous  of  or 
anxious  for ;  to  fix  the  desires  on ;  to  bo  very  fond 
of. 

14.  To  speak  to  one's  heart:  To  comfort,  to  encour- 
age, to  cheer. 

15.  Totake  to  heart:  To  feel  greatly ;  tobeaffected 
greatly  by ;  to  feel  great  concern  about. 

16.  To  wear  one's  heart  upon  one's  sleeve:  To  be> 
open ,  frank,  and  plain  in  one's  feelings  or  inten- 
tions. 

17.  To  take  heart  of  grace :   To  pluck  up  courage. 
"The  besieged  Turks  took  heart  of  grace." — Mrs.  Gas* 

kell:  Sylvia's  Lovers,  ch.  ix. 

1T  Floating-heart : 

Bot. :  A  name  for  the  genus  Limnanthomum. 

If  Obvious  compounds :  Heart-affecting,  heart- 
affrighting,  heart-alluring,  heart-anguish,  heart- 
appalling,  heart-bold,  heart-buried,  heart-cheering,, 
heart-chilled,  heart-chilling,  heart-consoling,  heart- 
consuming,  heart-corroding,  heart-easing,  heart- 
gnawing,  heart-grinding,  heart-hardened,  heart-- 
humbled, heart-humiliation,  heart-inspiring,  heart- 
mysteries,  heart-offending,  heart-paining,  heart- 
piercing,  heart-quelliny,  heart-shaking,  heart-sor- 
rowing, &c. 

heart-ache, s.    Pain  or  anguish  of  mind;  grief.. 
"That  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to."          Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  Iii.  L 

heart-and-club,  s. 

Entom.:  A  British  moth,  Agrotis  corticea,  one  of 
theNoctuas(Noctuidee).  (Newman.) 

heart-and-dart,  s. 

Entom.:  Agrotis  exclamationis,  a  moth  of  the 
family  Noctuidw.  The  fore-wings  are  pale-brown, 
tinged  with  reddish-gray ;  in  their  center  is  a  brown- 
black  spot.  The  hinder  ones  of  the  male  are  white, 
those  of  the  female  smoky-gray.  Expansion  of 
wings  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  caterpillar  is 
destructive  to  turnips.  (Stainton.) 

heart-beat,  s.  A  feeling  of  desire ;  a  longing ;  a 
desire. 

"  But  one  heart-beat  in  their  bosoms. 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xxl. 

heart-blood,  *herte-blod,  s. 

1.  Blood  shed  in  death ;  life  blood. 

2.  The  soul ;  the  essence. 

"  The  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty." 

Shakesp.:  Trotlus  and  Cressida,  iii.  1. 

heart-bond,  s. 

Masonry:  A  bond  in  which  no  header-stone' 
stretches  across  the  wall,  but  two  headers  meet  in 
the  middle,  and  their  joint  is  covered  by  another 
stone  laid  header  fashion. 

"heart-bound,  a.  Hard-hearted,  stingy,  mean. 
(Adams:  Works,  i.  169.) 

heart-break,  *heart-breake,  s.  Overpowering 
sorrow  or  anguish  of  mind. 

"Nor  years,  nor  heart-break,  nor  time's  sapping 
motion."  Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

heart-breaker,  s.  Onewhoorthatwhich  breaks 
the  heart ;  specif.,  a  lady's  curls ;  a  love-lock. 
"Like  Samson's  heart-breakers,  it  grew 
In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  i.,  c.  i. 

heart-breaking,  a.  &  a. 

A.  As  adj.:  Causing  overpowering  sorrow  or 
anguish  of  mind ;  full  of  or  caused  by  the  greatest 
anguish. 

"  Heart-breaking  tears  and  melancholy  dreams." 

Wordstcorth:  Inscriptions  for  a  Seat. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot,. 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oj  =  e;     ey  =  a.      q,u  =  kw, 


heart-broken 
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hearth-plate 


B.  As  subst. :  Overpowering  sorrow  or  anguish. 

"  What  greater  heartbreaking  and  confusion  can  there 
'be  to  one,  than  to  have  all  his  secret  faults  laid  open, 
and  the  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  upon  him?" — 
Hakewill. 

heart-broken,  'heart-broke,  a.  Suffering  from 
•overpowering sorrow  or  anguish  of  mini!. 

"A  moody  and  heartbroken  boy." 

Soott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Hi.  6. 

heart-burn, s.   [HEARTBURN.] 

heart-burned,  a.  Having  the  heart  inflamed; 
.suffering  from  heartburn. 

"How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks!  I  never  can  see  him 
but  lam  heart-bunirit  an  hour  lifter." — Shakesp.:  Mitch 
.Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

heart-burning,  a.  &>. 

A.  As  adj.:  Causing  discontent  or  jealousies. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  same  as  HEARTBURN  (q.  v.). 

2.  Discontent;  jealousies;  secret  enmity. 
•*'  Fast  by  her  side  a  listless  maiden  pined, 

With  aching  head,  and  squeamish  heartburnings." 
Thomson:  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  77. 

heart-cam, «. 

Mach.:  A  form  of  cam  which  serves  for  the  con- 
version of  uniform  rotary  motion  into  uniform  rec- 
tilinear reciprocating  motion.  The  principle  of  its 
construction  is,  that  for  each  successive  equal  part 
of  one-half  revolution  of  the  cam,  the  rod  must 
have  been  moved  by  its  periphery  through  a  cor- 
responding equal  part  of  its  entire  stroke. 

heart-certain,  a.  Thoroughly  certain.  (Keats: 
Endymion,  i.) 

heart-cockle, «. 

ZoOl. :  Isocardia,  a  genus  of  mollusks,  family  Car- 

diulll"  (Cockles).      [ISOCARDIA.]      [HEART-SHELL.] 

*heart-dear,  adj.  Sincerely  beloved;  tenderly 
loved. 

"When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart-near  Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look  to  see  his  father." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  8. 

heart-deep,  adj.  Rooted  in  the  heart ;  deeply 
•rooted. 

heart-disease,  s.  A  generic  term  in  common 
use  for  various  affections,  which  are  known  to  the 
medical  profession  by  specific  names.  There  are 
valvular  and  aortic  dise_ases :  fatty  degeneration, 
dilatation,  palpitation,  irritability,  hypertrophy, 
and  syncope  of  the  heart;  endocarditis,  pericardi- 
tis, and  dropsy  (q.  v.). 

•heart-drops,  s.pl.    Tears  of  sincere  affection. 
"Affection's  heart-drops,  gushing  o'er, 
Had  ilowed  as  f ast."  Byron;  To  Thyrza. 

heart-felt,  a.  Felt  in  the  heart;  deeply  felt; 
•sincere. 

"All  vanished; — 'twaa  a  heart-felt  cross." 

Wordsworth:  Blind  Highland  Boy. 

heart-free,  a.  Unaffected  by  love,  heart-whole. 
^.Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  ii.  11.) 

heart-grief,  s.  Heart-ache;  anguish  of  mind; 
-heart-felt  grief. 

"Than  is  yourmajesty;  there's  not,  I  think,  a  subject, 
That  eita  in  heart-ariefB.no.  uneasiness." 

Shakesp. .-  Henry  P.,  ii.  2. 

•heart-hardness,  s.  Hardness  of  heart;  in- 
sensibility of  feeling. 

•heart-hatred,  s.  Deep,  strong,  or  bitter  hatred ; 
detestation. 

•heart-heaviness,  s.  Heaviness  or  depression  of 
the  spirits ;  sadness. 

•heart-heavy,  a.    Depressed  in  spirit. 

heart-like,  a.    Like  a  heart  in  shape  or  form. 

heart-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Dicycla  oo,  a  moth  of  the  family  Cos- 
snidre. 

heart-pea,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  HEART-SEED  (q.  v.). 

heart-quake,  «.    A  trembling  of  the  heart. 

"  Heart-quakes  shook  the  joints." 

Chapman:  Homer. 

heart-rending,  a.    Heart-breaking ;  causing  the 
•greatest  anguish  of  mind ;  overpowering  with  grief. 
"Materials  for   the    darkest  and    most    heart-rending 
tales." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

•heart-rising,  «.  A  rising  of  the  heart ;  oppo- 
sition. 

heart-robbing,  a.  Depriving  of  heart  or  thought ; 
•ecstatic. 

"A  melting  pleasance  ran  through  every  part, 
And  me  revived  with  heart-robbing  gladness." 

Spenser.   (Worcester.) 

heart-seed,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Cardiospermum  (q.  v.). 


heart-shaped,  a. 
Bot. :  The  same  as  CORDATE  (q.  V.). 
heart-shell, «. 

ZoOl.:  Isocardia  cm;  a  mollusk  of  the  Cockle 
family.  [HEART-COCKLE.  | 

heart-sick,  a. 

1.  Sick  at  heart ;  pained  in  mind  ;  deeply  afflicted. 

"Heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
Recalled  fair  Scotland's  hills  again!" 

Scott:  Martnion,  iii.  9. 

2.  Caused  by  or  expressive  of  grief  of  heart. 

"  Unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick  groans, 
Mistlike,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

heart-sickening,  a.  Causing  sickness,  depres- 
sion, or  grief  of  heart ;  saddening. 

heart-sickness,  subst.  Depression  of  heart  or 
spirits ;  sadness. 

heart-Sinking,  subst.  Depression  of  spirits; 
despondency. 

heart-sore,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  cause  of  deep  sorrow  or  pain. 

"  His  only  heart-sore  and  his  only  foe." 

Spenser.    (Todd.) 

B.  A»  adjective: 

1.  Sore  or  sick  at  heart. 

2.  Causing  heart-sickness ;  grieving  or  paining  the 
heart. 

"  Heart-sore  sighs." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

heart-sorrow,  s.    Deep  or  sincere  grief. 

heart-Stirring,  adj.  Arousing  or  moving  the 
heart;  heart-inspiring.  (Wordsworth:  Excursion, 
bk.  vii.) 

heart-stricken,  a.  The  same  as  HEART-STRUCK 
(q.  v.). 

heart-string,  s.  One  of  the  tendons  supposed  to 
brace  and  sustain  the  heart. 

"  Sobbing,  as  if  a  heart-string  broke." 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

heart-struck,  a. 

1.  Struck  or  driven  to  the  heart;  aimed  at  and 
reaching  the  heart. 

"  His  heart-struck  injuries." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  1. 

2.  Struck  to  the  heart  with  anguish,  fear,  or  dis- 
may. 

"  Heart-struck,  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood." 
Hilton:  P.  L.,  ii.  264. 

heart-swelling,  a.  Causing  the  heart  to  swell; 
rankling  in  the  heart. 

"  Through  proud  ambition  and  heart-swelling  hate." 
Spenser.    (Todd.) 

heart-urchins,  s.pl. 

ZoOl. :  Spatangidae  or  Brissidee,  a  family  of  Echi- 
noidea. 

heart-wheel,  s.  One  form  of  cam-wheel,  which 
acts  by  a  regular  impulse  and  recession  to  recipro- 
cate the  object  against  which  it  impinges.  [HEART- 
CAM.] 

heart-whole,  a. 

1.  Having   the   heart  or   affections  free  or  un- 
touched ;  not  affected  by  love. 

2.  With  unbroken  spirits  or  courage ;  undismayed. 

3.  Of  a  single  or  sincere  heart. 

heart- wood,  heartwood,  s. 

Bot.,dtc.:  The  central  portion  of  the  wood  of 
exogens,  which  is  also  the  oldest,  and  has  had  more 
time  to  harden  than  that  more  recently  deposited. 
The  same  as  DURAMEN  (q.  v.). 

heart-wounded,  a.  Struck  to  the  heart  with 
grief  or  anguish. 

"  The  qneen,  without  reflection  due, 
Heart'Wounded,  to  the  bed  of  state  withdrew.'* 

Pope:  Homer's  Ltdyssey,  iv.  1,038. 

heart's  blood,  s.  The  same  as  HEART-BLOOD 
(q.v.). 

heart's  ease,  heartsease,  s. 

1.  Ord.Lang.:    Ease,  tranquillity,  or  peace  of 
mind. 

"  Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves." 

Siiakesp.  f  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 

2.  Bot.  (of  the  form  heartsease) :    Viola  tricolor. 
The  leaves,  which  have  long  petioles,  are  ovate- 
oblong  or  lanceolate-crenate,  the   stipules  leafy, 
pinnatifid ;    the  sepals  with   long   auricles ;    the 
flowers  in  the  wild  form  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  purple,  whitish,  or 
golden  yellow,  or  parti-colored.     Called  also  the 
Pansy  (q.v.). 


heart  (e  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.    [HEART,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

"1.  To  give  heart  or  courage  to ;  to  encourage,  to 
hearten. 

2.  To  build,  as  the  interior  of  a  rubble  wall,  solidly 
with  stone  and  mortar. 

B.  Intrans.:   To  form  or  grow  into  a  compact 
head  or  mass,  as  a  plant. 

heart  -burn  (e  silent),  s.  [Eng.  heart,  and  burn. 
A  misnomer,  for  it  is  not  an  affection  of  the  heart.] 

Pathol.:  The  popular  name  f  or  Cardialgia  (q.v.). 

U  The  anatomical  meanings  of  the  Greek  kardia 
are  (1)  the  heart,  and  (2)  the  cardiac  extremity  of 
the  stomach,  the  stomach  itself.  It  is  used  in  the 
word  cardialgy  in  the  latter  sense,  now  a  forgotten 
one.  To  avoid  ambiguity,  gastralgy  has  of  late 
been  substituted  for  cardialgy  asthenameof  heart- 
burn. 

heart   ed  (firste  silent), «.    [Eng.  heart;  -ed.] 

I.  Having  a  heart ;  only  used  in  composition. 

"  See  his  diet  be  so  light  and  little 
He  grow  not  thus  high  hearted  on't." 

Beaum.  <«•  Flet.:  Island  Princess,  ii.  1. 

*2.  Seated  or  implanted  in  the  heart;  deeply 
seated. 

"  My  cause  is  hearted,  thine  hath  no  less  reason.'* — 
Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

heart  -Sd-ness  (first  e  silent),  s.  [Eng.  hearted; 
-ness.}  Sincerity,  warmth,  zeal. 

"  False  heartedness  in  religion  and  hypocrisy."—  Stttl- 
ingfleet:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  4. 

heart'-en  (first  e  silen t),  *hart '-en,  v.  t.  [Eng. 
heart;  -en.] 

1.  To  give  heart,  courage,  or  spirit  to ;  to  encour- 
age, to  animate,  to  inspirit,  to  stir  up. 

"This  heartening  speech  a  little  roused  the  courage  of 
Booth." — Fielding:  Amelia,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  To  restore  fertility  or  strength  to ;  to  fertilize. 

"  Forget  not  then 
With  richest  dung  to  hearten  it  again.'* 

May:  Virgil;  Georgia  i. 

heart  en-gr  (first  e  silent),  *hart -en-8r,  t. 

[Eng.  hearten;  -er.]    One  who  or  that  which  gives 
courage  or  spirit ;  an  encourager. 

"A  coward's  hartener  in  warre, 

The  stirring  drummekeepes  lesser  noise  from  farre." 
Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  i.,  s.  L 

hearth  (e  silent),  'herth,  'herthe,  s.  [A.  8. 
hearth ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  haard ;  Sw.  hard ;  O.  H, 
Ger.  hert ;  Ger.  herd.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  floor  of  a  fireplace;  that  part  of  the 
floor  of  a  room  on  which  the  fire  stands,  generally 
of  brick  or  stone. 

"Preparing  on  the  hearth  his  mean  repast." — Boling- 
broke:  Reflections  upon  Exile. 

2.  Fig. :  The  fireside;  the  domestic  circle;  the 
house  or  family  itself. 

"I  will  not  hurt  your  hearth." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Metall. :  The  floor  in  a  reverberatory  furnace- 
on  which  ore,  metal,  &c.,  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  flame  from  the  furnace.    The  hearth  has  a 
domed  ceiling,  and  is  divided  from  the  furnace  by 
a  bridge,  over  which  the  flame  passes.     [REVEB- 

BERATORY-FURNACE.] 

2.  Naut.:  The  grate  and  apparatus  employed  for 
cooking  the  food  lor  the  ship's  company. 

hearth-bottom,  s. 

Metall.:  The  sandstone,  usually  a  grit  or  coarse 
variety,  used  as  the  bed  of  the  blast  furnace. 

hearth-brush,  hearth-broom,  s.  A  small  hair- 
broom  for  brushing  up  ashes  and  tidying  around 
the  hearth  of  an  open  grate. 

hearth-cinder,  «.  The  fused  mass,  the  slag, 
found  on  the  finery  hearth. 

hearth-ends,  s.  pi. 

Metall. :  Particles  of  unreduced  lead  ore,  expelled 
by  decrepitation  and  the  blast  from  the  lead-smelt- 
ing furnace.  This  becomes  mixed  with  lime  and 
fuel  used  in  smelting,  and  is  collected  from  time  to 
time,  is  washed  to  remove  earthy  particles,  and 
then  smelted. 

"hearth-money,  *hearth-penny,  s.  A  tax  on 
hearths.  It  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
was  legalized  by  Charles  II.,  and  abolished  in  1688. 
The  amount  was  two  shillings  for  each  hearth,  the 
money  being  paid  to  the  church  and  poor-rates. 
(Eng.-) 

"The  revenue  of  the  hearth-money  is  very  grievous  to 
the  people."— Parl.  Hist.  William  and  Mary  (an.  1688-9). 

•hearth-penny,  «.    [HEARTH-MONET.] 
•hearth-plate,  s. 

Metall. :  A  cast-iron  plate  forming  the  sole  of  the 
hearth  of  a  forge  or  finery  furnace. 
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hearth-tax 

*hearth-tax,  s.  The  same  as  HEARTH-HOXEY 
(q.  v.). 

"  In  the  mean  time,  to  gratify  the  people  the  hearth-tax 
was  remitted  forever." — Evelyn:  Memoirs,  March  8,  1689. 

•hearth  -en  (first  e  silent),  s.  [Eng.  hearth;  -en.] 
A  small  bundle  of  wood. 

hearth '-less  (first  <•  silent),  a.    [English  hearth; 
-less.]    Destitute  of  a  hearth. 
"  While  thon,  Ferrara  !    .    .    .    shall  fall  down. 

And,  crumbling  piecemeal,  view  thy  hearthless  walls." 
Byron:  Lament  of  Tasso,  ix. 

hearth -Stone  (first  e  silent),  s.  [Eng.  hearth, 
and  stone.] 

1.  The  stone  forming  the  hearth ;  the  fireside. 

2.  A  soft  kind  of  stone  used  for  whitening  hearths, 
doorsteps,  &c. 

heart'-I-lf  (e  silent) ,  *hert-e-ll,  *hert-e-llche, 
*hert-i-ll,  adv.  [Eng.  hearty ;  -ly.] 

1.  From  the  heart;  with    the   heart;   willingly, 
cordially,  zealously. 

"They  seem  to  choose  heartily  their  father's  ways." — 
Btmyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Vigorously,  eagerly,  freely. 

"And  in  due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  338. 

heart  -I-ness  (first  e  silent) ,  s.    [English  hearty ; 

1.  Sincerity,  cordiality,  ardor,  warmth,  zeal. 

"He  gently  complained  of  Burnet,  who  loved  and  ad- 
mired him  with  a  truly  generous  heartiness." — Xacaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Vigor,   strength ;  as,  the   heartiness   of  one's 
appetite. 

heart  -less  (first  e  silent),  *hart-lesse,  »herte- 
les,  a.  [Eng.  heart;  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  or  deprived  of  a  heart ;  having  no 

2.  Destitute  of  feeling  or  affection  ;  cruel,  insensi- 
ble to  feeling. 

"The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer." 

Byron:  childe  Harold,  i.  9. 

*3.  Destitute  of  courage  or  spirit ;  faint-hearted, 
spiritless. 

"Hunt  the  hartlesse  hare  till  she  were  tame." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Dec. 

heart  -less-ljf  (first  e  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  heart- 

1.  'in  a  heartless,  unfeeling,  or  cruel  manner. 

*2.  Without  heart,  courage,  or  spirit;  timidly, 
faint-heartedly. 

heart -less-ness  (first  e  silent),  *heart -less- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  heartless;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  heartless ;  want  of  feeling,  affection, 
or  courage. 

"A  disconsolate  heartlessnesse,  and  sad  dejection  of 
spirit."— Bp.  Hall:  Christ  Mystical,  pt.  i.,  §  10. 

heart  -let  (first  e  silent), «.  [Eng.  heart;  diinin. 
Buff,  -let.]  A  little  heart. 

hearts,  s.  pi.  A  game  at  cards.  The  object  of 
the  game  is  to  avoid  taking  any  trick  which  con- 
tains a  heart. 

heart'-sftme  (first  e  silent),  a.  [Eng.  heart;  suff. 
•some.] 

1.  Inspiring  with  heart  or  courage;  encouraging, 
inspiriting. 

2.  Full  of  mirth  or  spirits ;  merry,  cheerful,  lively, 
heart'-?  (e  silent),  *hert-i,  *hert-y,  *herte-ly, 

a.    [ Properly  heartly,  from  Eng.  heart;  -Jy=like.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  me  heart ; 
sincere,  cordial,  warm. 

"Hearty  his  laugh  and  jovial  was  his  song." 

Scott:  The  Poacher. 

2.  Sincere,  free  from  dissimulation ;  having  the 
heart  zealously  engaged  in  anything. 

3.  Good-natured,  kind. 

"  My  hearty  friends 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  2. 

4.  Full  of  health,  sound,  strong,  healthy,  hale; 
as,  a  hearty  man. 

5.  Sound,  strong,  durable,  free  from  flaw. 

"Oak,  and  the  like  true  hearty  timber,  being  strong  in 
all  positions,  may  be  better  trusted  in  cross  and  transverse 
works." — Wotton:  Architecture. 

6.  Strengthening,  nourishing;  as,  hearty  living. 

7.  Full,  abundant,  satisfying. 

"A  short  but  hearty  meal." — Knox:  Christian  Philoso- 
phy, §  68. 

*8.  Eminent. 

"Esay  that  hearty  prophet." — Latimer:  Works,  i.  856. 

IT  Hearty  and  warm  express  a  stronger  feeling 
than  sincere ;  cordial  is  a  mixture  of  the  warm  and 
sincere.  .  .  .  It  is  peculiarly  happy  to  be  on 
terms  of  cordial  regard  with  those  who  stand  in 
any  close  relation  to  us.  The  man  himself  should 
be  hearty ;  the  heart  should  be  warm ;  the  profes- 
sions sincere,  and  the  reception  cordial.  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 
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heat,  *heate,  *heet.  *hete,  *heete,  s.  [A.  S. 
Ini'tu,  hn  In.  from  hnt—aot;  cogn.  with  Dan.  ftcde, 
from  h-ed  =  hot ;  Sw.  hetta,  from  het^hot ;  Icel.  hiti ; 
Dut.  hitte;  Ger.  hitze ;  O.  H.  Ger.  heizi.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  The  sensation  produced  on  bodies  by  the  near 
approach  or  touch  of  heat  in  excess  of  that  in  the 
body. 

(3i  High  temperature ;  the  greatest  accumulation 
of  neat,  or  the  time  of  such  accumulation;  hot 
weather. 

"  They  came  down  into  the  valley  and  found  the  intol- 
erable heats  there." — Bacon. 

(4)  An  indication  or  sign  of  high  temperature; 
redness,  flush,  high  color. 

"It  has  raised  animosities  in  their  hearts,  and  heats  in 
their  faces,  and  broke  out  in  their  ribbons." — Addison. 

(5)  A  degree  to  which  a  body  is  heated. 

"The  heats  smiths  take  of  their  iron  are  a  blood-red 
heat,  a  white  flame  heat,  and  a  sparkling  or  welding  heat." 
— Moxon. 

*(6)  Fermentation,  effervescence. 

(7)  The  quality  of  being  hot  in  the  month. 

"The  deaf  of  the  ginger."— Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  7. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  utmost  ardor,   violence,  vehemence,  or 
fury ;  as,  the  heat  of  battle. 

(2)  Agitation  or  inflammation  of  mind;   fire  of 
temper ;  vehemence ;  intense  excitement. 

"A  rage  whose  heat  hath  this  condition. 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  1. 

(3)  Fiery   temperament  or   disposition;   mettle; 
fire. 

"  Took  fire  and  heat  away  from  the  best-tempered  cour- 
age." Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

*(4)  Haste,  pressure,  urgency. 

"  The  heat  is  past ;  follow  no  further  now." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  3. 

*(5)  Animation,  fire  ;  as,  the  heat  of  eloquence. 
"With  all  the  strength  of  heat  and  eloquence." 

Addison:  Cato,  iii.  1. 

*(6)  Any  violent  action  unintermitted ;  a  single 
effort. 

"  Many  causes  are  required  for  refreshment  betwixt  the 
heats." — Dryden. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Forging: 

II)  The  mass  or  piece  of  iron  undergoing  forging. 
(2)  A  single  exposure  to  the  fire ;  as,  to  shape  a 
horseshoe  at  a  single  heat. 

2.  Phys. :  In  natural  philosophy  the  term  heat  is 
used  chiefly  to  mean,  not  the  sensation  which  our 
bodies  feel  when  we  say  that  they  are  hot,  but  the 
particular  state  or  condition  of  matter  which  causes 
this  sensation.     Two  hypotheses   regarding  heat 
have  had  advocates: 

(1)  The  Theory  of  Emission :  It  supposes  heat  to 
be  caused  by  a  subtle  imponderable  fluid  surround- 
ing the  molecules  of  bodies  so  as  to  envelop  them  in 
a  "  heat  atmosphere."   These  have  a  repelling  effect 
on  each  other,  thus  tending  to  loosen  or  even  dis- 
solve cohesion.    [EMISSION.] 

(2)  The  Theory   of    Undulation:   Advocated   by 
Melloni  and  others.  It  supposes  that  heat  is  caused 
by  an  oscillatory  or  vibratory  motion  of  the  par- 
ticles of  a  body.    It  is  thus  a  condition  of  matter 
and  not  a  substance.     The  hottest  bodies  are  those 
in  which  the  vibrations  move  quickest  through  the 
widest  space.    This  is  now  the  accepted  hypothesis. 
It   is   called    also  the  Mechanical   or   Dynamical 
Theory  of  Heat.    ftJNDULATOKY.J 

Heat  makes  bodies,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gas- 
eous, expand,  while  cold  contracts  them.  [EXPAN- 
SION.] Water  is  a  partial  exception  to  the  rule. 


.iquids  vap< — — -.  -- 

(q.  v.),  or  by  conduction  (q.  v.).  Radiant  heat  is 
that  produced  by  radiation,  and  the  expressions 
ray  of  heat,  thermal  ray,  or  calorific  ray  may  bo  used 
so  as  to  correspond  to  the  terms  ray  of  light  and 
luminous  ray.  Latent  heat  is  that  which  is  absorbed 
by  solid  bodies  when  they  are  subjected  to  calorific 
influence  far  more  than  sufficient  to  make  them 
melt,  and  when  at  the  very  time  they  are  in  process 
of  fusion.  The  heat  does  not  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  solid  till  it  is  completely  liquefied.  It  was 
discovered  by  Black,  who  taught  it,  in  A.  D.  1762. 
There  is  also  a  latent  heat  of  vaporization,  being 
heat  absorbed  by  liquids  when  being  converted  into 
vapor.  Latent  is  opposed  to  sensible  heat.  Heat 
may  be  reflected  or  refracted  [REFLECTION],  or,  by 
being  irregularly  reflected  in  all  directions,  it  may 
become  scattered  or  diffused  heat;  reflection  and 
refraction  may  also  polarize  its  rays,  as  happens  to 
those  of  solar  light.  The  heat  which  falls  on  a  body 
is  called  incident  heat.  Specific  heat  is  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
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body  of  a  given  weight  1° ;  the  unit  of  measure- 
being  the  quantity  required  to  raise  the  same- 
weight  of  water  to  the  same  temperature.  Heat 
may  be  produced  by  solar  radiation,  chemical 
action,  friction,  pressure,  percussion,  absorption. 
and  imbibition;  by  the  conduction  of  powerful 
magnets  and  bodies  in  motion,  &c.  When  moderate 
it  is  measured  by  the  thermometer  (q.  v.),  when 
great  by  a  pyrometer  (q.  v.).  It  is  used  as  a  force 
or  agent  in  the  steam-engine  and  many  other 
machines.  It  has  a  mechanical  equivalent.  (Ga- 
not,  <fec.) 

3.  Racing:  A  single  course  in  a  race  or  contest 
consisting  of  two  or  more  separate  contests. 

1  For  the  difference  between  heat  and  fire,  see 
FIRE. 

heat-apoplexy,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  name  for  sunstroke  (q.  v.). 

heat-engine,  s.  A  thermo-dynamic  engine  in' 
which  motive  power  is  produced  by  the  develop- 
ment of  heat.  Such  are  steam  and  hot-air  engines, 
and  others  which  are  effective  by  the  explosion  of 
gas,  &c. 

*heat-0ppressed,  o.    Feverishly  excited,  heated^ 
"Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  il.  1, 

heat-spectrum,  s. 

Physics:  The  spectrum  of  calorific  rays.  As  &• 
beam  of  light  after  passing  through  a  prism  is  dis- 
persed into  a  spectrum  (q.  v.)  of  visible  colors,, 
which  differ  in  apparent  brightness,  so  the  percep- 
tible warmth  is  also  dispersed  into  a  band,  which 
differs  in  various  regions  in  the  amount  of  heat 
and  the  special  qualities  of  that  heat.  The  heat  is 
greatest  of  all  at  the  extreme  end  of,  or  just  beyond: 
the  visible  red.  Modern  science  only  recognizes 
waves  of  different  lengths  and  periods,  each  of 
which  is  adapted  to  produce  certain  effects.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  most  powerful  heat-waves  are  slower 
than  the  slowest  visible  waves. 

heat,  *heat-en,  *het-en,  *het-in,  ?.  t.  &  i. 
[A.  S.  hcetan,  from  hdt=hot;  Icel.  heita;  O.  H.  Ger.. 
heizen.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  hot;   to  communicate   heat   to;   to* 
cause  to  become  warm  or  warmer. 

"They  should  heat  the  furnace  one  seven  times  more 
than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated."— Daniel,  iii  19. 

2.  To  cause  to  ferment. 

"Hops  lying  nndried  heats  them,  and  changes  their 
color." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  warm  with  heat  or  vehemence  of  passion  or 
desire;  to  excite. 

"Heated  through  and  through  with  wrath  and  love." 
Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  145- 

2.  To  excite ;  to  make  feverish  or  excited. 
"Ay,  to  see  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  heat  fools." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

*3.  To  run  a  heat  over,  as  in  a  race. 

"Ere  with  spur  we  heat  an  acre." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  hot  or  warm  by  the  communication! 
of  heat. 

2.  To  become  hot  or  warm  by  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation ;  to  ferment. 

3.  To  become  excited ;  to  warm,  to  agitate. 

"Let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  I. 

4.  To  cause  heat  or  feverishness  in  the  body. 

"  Whatever  increaseth  the  density  of  the  blood  .  .  .. 
heats,  because  a  denser  body  is  hotter  than  a  rarer." — 
Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

heat,  *heate,  pa.  par.    [HEAT,  «.]    Heated 
"Seven  times  more  than  it  was  wonte  to  be  heate." — 

Geneva  Bible  (1561),  Daniel  iii.  19. 
heat-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  heat;  -er.]    One  who  or  that 

which  heats ;  specif.— 

1.  A  stove  or  furnace  for  warming  a  building,  dry- 
house,  or  portion  of  a  machine,  as  a  calendering; 
apparatus  in  a  paper-mill,  &c. 

2.  A  block  of  iron,  made  red-hot  in  a  fire,  and  then 
placed  in  an  urn  or  smoothing-iron. 

3.  A  pan  in  which  the  juice  of  sugar-cane,  or  the 
water  gathered  from  the  maple,  receives  a  prelim- 
inary heating  before  reaching  the  evaporatmg-pan. 

4.  An  apparatus  for  converting  electrical  energy 
into  thermal  energy. 

*heat-f  41,  o.  [Eng.  heat ; -ful(l) .]  Full  of  heat 
or  warmth ;  hot. 

heath,  *heeth,  *hethe,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  hadh;  Icel. 
heidhi;  Sw.  hed:  Dan.  hede;  Dut.  &  Ger.  heide;  O. 
H.  Ger.  heida;  Goth,  haithi.  Skeat  thinks  it  to  be 
from  an  Aryan  base,  Tcaita=&  pasture,  a  heath.] 
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heath-bell 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Generally: 

(1)  An  open  space  of  country,  not  necessarily  cov- 
ered by  the  plant  mentioned  under  II.  1. 

"When  Zephirus  eke  with  his  sote  brethe 
Inspired  nath  in  every  holt  and  het he 
The  tender  croppes."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6. 

(2)  Such  a  space  covered  thickly  with  herbs  and 
shrubs. 

"For  the  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  our  plot,  I 
wish  it  to  be  framed  (is  much  as  may  be  to  a  natural  wild- 
ness.  Trees  I  would  have  none  in  it,  but  eome  thickets." 
— Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Gardens. 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  The  species  described  under  II.  1. 

(2)  The  open  spaces  covered  with  it. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (Sing.)  The  genus  Erica  (q.  v.). 

If  The  Cross-leaved  heath  is  Erica  tetralix ;  the 
Cornish  heath,  E.  vagans;  St.  Dabeoc's  heath, 
Dabeocia  polifolia.  Berried  heath  is  the  genus 
Empetrum  (q.  v.).  Irish  heath,  Menziesia ;  Moor 
heath,  Gypsocallis;  and  Sea  heath,  Frankenia; 
the  Native  heath  of  Otago,  Leucopogon  frazeri; 
the  Palm  heath,  Rickea  pandanifolia ;  and  the 
Scotch  heath,  Erica  cinerea. 

(2)  (PL)  The  order  Ericaceos,  by  Lindley  called 
Heathworts. 

2.  Script.:  Hebrew  aroer  (Jer.  xvii.  6,  xlviu.  6), 
probably   not  a   plant  at  all,   but   rendered   by 
Gesenius  bare,  needy.    Cf.  Aroer  the  city,  the  name 
probably  meaning  ruins  (Josh.  xii.  2,  &c.) ;   also 
written  Aror  (Judg.  xi.  26). 

3.  Entom.:  A    butterfly,  moth,  or    other    insect 
occurring  on  heaths. 

1[  Common  heath  is  Fidonia  atomaria,  a  Geome- 
ter Moth  ;  Large  heath  is  Epinephele  tithonus,  and 
Small  heath.  Ccenongmpha  pamphilus,  family 
Satyridee.  (Newman.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  heath  in  any  of 
the  senses  given  under  A. 

11  Obvious  compounds :  Heath-clad,  heath-covered, 
&c. 

heath-bell,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  HEATHER-BELL  (q.  v.). 
"  Let  the  wild  heath-bell  nourish  still." 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.     (Introd.) 

theath-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Empetrum  nigrum.    [CROWBEEEY.] 

heath-bird,  s.    The  heath  cock  (?). 

"  Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
A  barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  12. 

heath-eggar,  s. 

Entom. :  Lasiocampa  callunce,  a  moth  of  the 
family  Bombycidae. 

heath-flower,  s.    The  flower  of  any  heath,  prob- 
ably in  the  example  CoMv.no,  vulgaris. 
"Vainly  did  the  heath-flower  shed 
Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  head." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  S3. 

heath-game,  subst.  The  same  as  HEATHCOCK 
(q.v.). 

heath-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus Triodia  (q.  v.).    Triodia  decum- 
bens  is  the  Decumbent  Heath  grass.    (Hooker  <& 
Arnott.) 
theath-pea,  s. 

Botany:  Lathyrus  macrorhizus,  formerly  Orobus 
t'iberosus,  the  Tuberous  Bitter  Vetch.  [BITTER- 
VETCH.] 

heath-plant,  s.    Heath,  heather, 
heath-pout,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  heathcock  (q.  v.).  Pout  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  poult. 

"  Not  heath-pout,  or  the  rarer  bird 

Which  Phasis  or  Ionia  yields, 
More  pleasing  morsels  would  afford 
Than  the  fat  olives  of  my  fields." 

Dryden:  Second  Epode  of  Horace. 

heath-rivulet,  s. 

Entom.:  Emmelesia  ericetata,  one  of  the  Geome- 
ter Moths.  ( Newman. ) 

heath-rustic,  s. 

Entom.:  Agrotis  agathina,  one  of  the  Noctuas. 
(Newman.) 

heath-COCk,  s.    [English  heath,  and  cock."] 

Ornith. :  The  male  of  Tetrao  tetrix.  The  same  as 
BLACKCOCK  (q.v.). 

"Fields,  or  mountains  by  the  heathcock  ranged." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  ch.  vii. 

heath-hen,  «.    [Eng.  heath,  and  hen.~\ 
Ornith. :  The  female  of  Tetrao  tetrix.    The  female 
of  the  Heathcock  (q.  v.). 
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tea-then,  'he  then,  *he-thene,  *ha3-thene, 
s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  hcethen,  from  /icfe//i=nrath  (q.  y.) ; 
Dut.  heidcn,  from  hcide  —  heath  ;  Icul.  hciilli.ni/t, 
from  hcidhr;  Sw.  heden,  from  hed;  Dan.  heden, 
from  hcdc ;  Gor.  heiden,  from  heidc;  Goth,  haithno 
=  a  heathen  woman,  from  7tat7/it=hcatli.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  dweller  on  the  heath. 

2.  An  uncivilized  man,  a  barbarian. 

"And  the  hethene  men  deden  to  VB  not  litel  courtesie." 
n'l/clife:  Acts  xxviii.  L 

3.  A  hoyden,  nsed  of  a  man  as  well  as  of  a  woman. 
[HOYDEN.]    (Trench.) 

4.  In  the  Bame  sense  as  II.  2  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically: 
Scripture : 

1.  Old  Test. :  A  Gentilo,  one  not  a  Jew ;  but  with 
the  further   implication  that  he  worshiped  false 
gods,  or  that,  it  he  served  Jehovah,  he  did  so  by 
forbidden  methods,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
erroneous  faith,  he,  or  at  least  his  fellow  worship- 
ers, practiced  moral  abominations  abhorrent  to  the 
true  people  of  God.    Heathen  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  word  goim  =  peoples,  nations,  foreigners, 
gentiles ;  heathens  in  the  special  sense.    In  the  A.  V. 
it  is  sometimes    rendered    "nations,"    sometimes 
"gentiles,"  and  sometimes  "heathens."    Cf.  Ley. 
xxv.  44,  xxvi.  45,  2  Sam.  xxii.  44,  2  Kings  xvi.  3,  xvii. 
15,  xxi.  2,  2  Ohron.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxvi.  14, 
Psalms  ii.  1,  cxxxv.  15,  Jer.  x.  2. 

2.  New  Testament: 

(1)  The  Greek  equivalent  for  Heb.  goim  is  ethne. 
(a)  In  the  same  sense  as  No.  1. 

(6)  Those  who  are  not  of  the  Christian  or  Jewish 
faiths. 

(2)  Theol.,  Missions,  dtc. :  The  non-Christian  por- 
tion of  mankind,  excluding  the  adherents  of  Juda- 
ism  and    Mohammedanism,   as   also   Deists   and 
Atheists. 

IT  New  views  tend  to  take  root  first  in  cities  and 
towns,  then  to  spread  to  villages,  and  finally  to  af- 
fect the  open  country.  The  word  heathen  obtained 
its  modern  theological  sense  when  the  towns  were 
Christian  and  the  country  chiefly  of  the  prior  ethnic 
faith.  (Cf.  the  etym.  of  the  word  pagan.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  portion  of  mankind 
denned  under  A.  II.  2. 

"  Let  him  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican." 
— Matthew  xiii.  17. 

2.  Figuratively : 
(11  Unenlightened. 
(2)  Barbarous. 

"The  heathen  Danes  have  left  several  traces  of  their 
religion  in  the  upper  part  of  Teesdale."—  Scott:  Rokeby, 
iv.  I.  (Note.) 

Ma   then  dim,  s.    [A.  S.  hdethendim.] 

1.  The  portion  of  the  world  in  which  heathenism 
is  dominant. 

2.  The  people  taken  collectively  who  hold  hea- 
thenism as  a  religious  belief. 

3.  Heathenism.    (C.  Kingsley.) 

hea  -then-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  heathen;  -ish.] 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  heathens,  their 
faiths  or  their  practices. 

"To  alter  the  laws  of  heathenish  religion." — Booker. 

2.  Fig. :  Barbarous,  rapacious,  cruel. 

"  That  execrable  Cromwell  made  a  heathenish  or  rather 
inhuman  edict." — South. 

hea'-then-Ish-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  heathenish;  -ly.] 
In  a  heathenish  manner ;  as  the  heathens  do. 

"The  King's  statutes,  .  .  .  which,  it  seems,  were 
too  heathenishly  naked  to  be  exposed." — Walpole:  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

hea'-then-Ish-ness,  «.  [Eng.  heathenish;  -ness.] 
The  condition  of  being  heathenish  ;  heathenism. 

"The  obscenity,  ribaldry,  amoronsnesse,  heathenish, 
nesse,  and  profanenesse  of  most  play-books." — Prynne: 
Hlstrio-Mastix,  2  iv.  1. 

tea   then  I§m,  «•    [Eng.  heathen;  -ism.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  system  of  belief  prevalent  among  the 
heathens  viewed  as  if  it  were  a  unity. 

"Not  less  zealous  in  our  Christianity  than  Plato  was  in 
his  heathenism." — Milton:  Telrachordon. 

2.  Fig.:  Debased  moral  condition. 

hea -then-lie,  v.  t.  [Eng.  heathen;  -ize.]  To 
render  heathen. 

"The  continuance  of  these  unscriptural  terms  .  .  . 
heathenizes  all  the  common  people." — Account  of  Mr. 
Firmin's  Keltaton  (1698),  p.  63. 

hea'-then-ne.SS, «.  [Eng.  heathen;  -ness.]  Hea- 
thenish state ;  heathendom,  as  opposed  to  Christen- 
dom. 
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hea  -then-r? ,  s.    [Eng.  heathen ;  -ry.} 

1.  The  quality  or  stateof  beingheathen;  heathen- 
ism. 

"Your  heathenry  and  your  laziness."— C.  Kingsley: 
Hupatia,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Heathens  collectively ;  heathendom. 

heath  -er,  s.  [Eng.  heath ; -er=t,he  dweller  on  the 
heath.]  Heath,  chiefly  Callunavulgaris. 

"A  night  among  the  heather  wad  caller  our  bloods." — 
Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxviii. 

1T  Himalayan  heather : 

Bat. :  Andromeda  fastigiata. 

heather-bell,  s.    A  bell-shaped  corolla  of  one  of 
the  common  heaths,  Erica  cinerea  or  E,  tetraliz. 
"Away  hath  passed  the  heather-bell." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.    (Introd.) 

heather-Mutter,  heather-bleat,  heather- 
bleater, s. 

Ornith.:  The  Common  Snipe,  Scolopax  galhnago. 
(Scotch.) 

heather-cow,  8.    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  tuft  or  twig  of  heath. 

2.  In  Galloway  a  besom  made*of  heath. 
heath'-Sr-y1,  a.    [Eng.  heather;  -y.]    Abounding 

in  or  covered  with  heath ;  heathy ;  like  heath. 
"The  antlered  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  2. 

heath  -WOTtS.,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  heath,  and  roorfs.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Ericaceae  (q.  v.). 

heath  -f,  a.  [Eng.  heath;  -j/.]  Full  of  or  covered 
with  heath. 

"  The  fugitives  sat  on  the  heathy  grass."— Co  oper:  Hide 
and  Seek,  p.  214. 

heat  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a,    [HEAT,  t).] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Causing  or  tending  to  cause,  or  pro- 
moting warmth   or  heat;    exciting;    stimulating; 
stirring. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  warming  or 
imparting  heat  to  anything. 

"  The  heating  of  the  oven."—  Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Ores- 
sida,  i.  1. 

heating  -  apparatus,  subst.  A  contrivance  for 
warming  buildings.  This  is  effected  in  various  ways, 
by  means  of  close  stoves,  hot  air,  steam,  or  hot 
water  flues,  gas,  &c. 

heating-surface, «. 

Steam-eng.:  The  fire-surface,  or  amount  of  sur- 
face exposed  on  one  side  to  fire  and  the  other  to 
water.  The  allowance  per  horse-power  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  the  boiler. 

heating-tube, s. 

Steam :  A  water-tube  in  a  steam-boiler  surrounded 
by  flame  and  connecting  at  each  end  with  a  water- 
space. 

heat  -Ing-ly1,  adv.  [English  heating;  -ly.]  In  a 
heating  manner;  so  as  to  cause  or  communicate 
heat. 

heat'-less,  a.  [Eng.  heat:  -less.]  Destitute  of 
heat;  without  heat  or  warmth. 

heave,  *heve,  "heven,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  hebban 
(pa.  t.  Mf,  pa.  par.  hafen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  heffen; 
Icel.  hefia;  Sw.  hafva;  Dan.  hceve;  O.  H.  Ger. 
heffan;  Ger.  heben;  Goth.  Tia/jcm.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  lift,  to  raise.    (Generally  with  the  idea  of 
effort  and  painfulness.) 

"  [Geraint]  heaved  his  blade  aloft." 

Tennyson:  Geraint  and  Enid,  572. 

(2)  To  raise,  draw,  or  force  from  the  breast  or 
heart. 

"  She  heaved  the  name  of  father  punting! y  forth." 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  8. 

(3)  To  cause  to  rise. 

"Who  heave  the  white  bosom,  and  wave  the  dark  hair." 
Scott:  Last  Words  of  CadvjaUon. 

(4)  To  cause  to  swell ;  to  fill. 

"The  glittering  finny  swarms 
That  heave  our  friths."  Thomson. 

(5)  To  throw,  to  cast,  to  send  ;  especially  of  some- 
thing weighty. 

"Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xi.  736. 
*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  raise ;  to  elevate  in  condition ;  to  exalt. 
"  One  heaved  on  high,  to  be  hurled  down  below." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

(2)  To  puff  up ;  to  elate. 

"The  Scots,  heaved  up  into  high  hope  of  victory." — 
Hayward. 


boil,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  b?l,     del. 
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II.  Technically: 
Nautical: 

1.  [To  heave  down.] 

2.  To  haul  on  a  rope  or  cable. 

3.  To  cast  the  lead  in  sounding. 
B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  be  thrown,  forced,  or  raised  np ;  to  rise. 

2.  To  rise  and  fall  as  with  alternate  or  successive 
motions ;  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  lungs  in  dif- 
ficult or  rapid  respirations,  the  earth  during  an 
earthquake,  Ac. 

"Bough  Torre  began  to  heare  and  move." 

Tennyson .-  Elaine,  1,060. 

3.  To  retch ;  to  make  an  effort  to  vomit. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  pant,  as  after  severe  labor  or  exertion. 

2.  To  labor,  to  struggle. 

"The  church  of  England  had  struggled  and  heaved  at  a 
reformation  ever  since  Wycliffe's  days." — Atterbury. 

U  (1)  To  heave  in  stays:  To  bring  a  ship's  head  to 
the  wind. 

(2)  To  heave  down :  To  careen. 

"The  ship  also  was  so  leaky  that  I  doubted  it  would  be 
necessary  to  heave  her  down  at  Batavia." — Coofc.-  Voyage*, 
vol.  ii.,  iik.  in.,  ch.  vii. 

(3)  To  heave  astern :  To  draw  the  vessel  aft. 

(4)  To  heave  and  set :  Toridehard. 

(5)  To  heave  short :  To  bring  the  ship  above  the 
anchor. 

(6)  To  heave  in  sight :  To  come  into  sight  or  view. 

(7)  To  heave  at  the  capstan,  windlass,  ttc.:  To 
turn  the  capstan,  windlass,  &c.,  by  means  of  bars, 
handspikes,  Ac. 

heave,*.    [HEAVE,  ».] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  An  upward  motion  or  swelling,  as  of  the  waves 
of  the  sea ;  the  lungs  in  heavy  or  hard  respiration ; 
the  ground  in  an  earthquake,  &c. 

"  None  could  guess  whether  the  next  heave  of  the  earth- 
quake would  settle  them  on  the  first  foundation,  or  swal- 
low them.'* — Dryden. 

(2)  The  act  of  throwing,  lifting,  or  casting ;  as,  a 
heave  of  a  stone. 

(3)  An  effort  to  rise ;  a  struggle. 
*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  rising  of  the  breast ;  a  sigh. 

"There's  matter  in  thesesighs;  these  profound  heaves 
Yon  must  translate."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 

(2)  An  effort  to  vomit ;  a  retching. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Farriery  (pi.) :  A  disease  in  horses,  character- 
ized by  heavy  and  laborious  respiration. 

2.  M in. :  A  displacement  of  the  strata  or  mineral 
vein  by  a  dislocation. 

heave-offering,  s. 

Judaism :  The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  word  teru- 
mah=(t)  an  oblation,  an  offering,  a  gift,  (2)  a 
sacrifice  consecrated  by  elevating  it;  rum=to ele- 
vate one's  self.  When  Aaron  was  consecrated  high 
priest,  Moses  and  his  coadjutors  were  enjoined  to 
sanctify  or  set  apart  the  shoulder  of  the  ram  used 
for  the  consecration,  called  the  shoulder  of  the 
heave-offering,  which  was  to  be  waved  and  heaved 
np.  It  thenceforth  became  Aaron's  and  his  sons', 
as  an  offering  by  the  Israelites  from  their,  peace 
offerings  to  Jehovah.  Similar  arrangements  were 
to  be  carried  out  in  all  future  time  (Exod.  xxix.  27, 
28) ,  and  all  heave-offerings  were  to  belong  to  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  with  their  legitimate  successors  (Num. 
rviii.8, 19). 

They  were  specially  given  in  connection  with 
peace  offerings  (Lev.  vii.  11-14).  Heave-offerings 
were  to  be  given  when  the  first  bread  of  the  land 
was  consumed,  and  in  connection  with  the  produce 
of  the  threshing-floor  (Num.  xv.  19-21 ;  cf.  Deut. 
xii.  6).  Even  tithes  were  looked  on  as  heave-offer- 
ings (xviii.  24) ;  so  was  a  share  of  the  prisoners, 
animals,  and  other  prey  taken  in  war  (xxxi.  28, 
29,  41). 

"  Ye  shall  offer  a  cake  of  the  first  of  your  dough  for  an 
heave-offering." — Xumbers  xv.  20. 

heave-shoulder, *. 

Judaism:  The  shoulder  of  the  ram  used  in  the 
consecration  of  Aaron,  used  as  a  heave-offering. 
[HEAVE-OFFERING.] 

"  So  sapper  came  up.  And  first  a  heave-shoulder  and  a 
wave-breast  were  set  on  the  table  before  them." — Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  jfc.  ii. 

heaven,  Heaven  (ashev'n),  *hef-en,  *heof-en, 
*heof-ene,  *heov-en,  *hev-en,  *hey-ene,  s.  [A.  S. 
heofon,  hiofon,  hefon;  O.  Icel.  hifinn;  O.  Sax. 
hevan.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  More  or  less  literally  (of  the  form  heaven) : 

(1)  The  atmosphere  surrounding  the  globe. 

"And  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open 
firmament  of  heaven.  —  Genesis  i.  20. 


(c) 
(d) 
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(2)  The  region  beyond  the  atmosphere,  studded 
with  stars. 

"I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the  htaven."— 
Gen.  xxii.  17. 

(3)  The  abode  of  God  and  the  blessed.    [II.  1.] 
With  reference  to  the  two  foregoing  meanings,  this 
is  sometimes  called  the  heaven  of  heavens  (Deut.  x. 
14  ;  1  Kings  viii.  27)  ,  or  the  third  heaven. 

"  Caught  up  to  the  third  heaven."—  2  Cor.  xii.  2. 

2.  More  or  leas  figuratively: 

(1)  Of  the  form  heaven: 

(a)  Any  place  considered  as  a  supremely  blessed 
one  in  which  to  live. 

"Ere  Douglasses  to  ruin  driven, 
Were  exiled  from  their  native  htaveti." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.8. 

t(6)  A  person  association  with  whom  would,  it  is 
believed,  cause  the  highest  felicity. 
"  The  heaven  thou  preachest  or  the  heaven  thou  art." 
Moore:   Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

Love,  viewed  as  the  sweetest  of  felicity. 
Any  social,  intellectual,  moral,  or  other  eleva- 
tion, sublimity  of  position,  or  of  ascent. 

"  O,  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V,  i.     (Chorus.) 

(2)  Of  the  form  Heaven: 
(a)  God. 

"Heaven  from  above,  and  Conscience  from  within, 
Cries  in  his  startled  ear—  Abstain  from  sin!" 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  47. 

(6)  The  imaginary  pagan  divinities.  In  this 
sense  often  in  the  plural. 

H  The  exclamation.  Heavens  !  may  have  originally 
been  an  appeal  in  some  moment  of  great  excite- 
ment for  aid  to  the  heathen  gods. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Theol.  :  The  place  or  state  of  the  blessed. 

(1)  Ethnic  belief:  Heaven  among  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  was  regarded  as  the  home  of  the  greater 
gods,  not  as  the  abode  of  the  just  after  death.    In 
Hesiod  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Islands  of  the 
Blest,  where  the  heroes  of  the  Fourth  Age  were  to 
pass  a  second  life.     Afterward  the  Elysian  Fields, 
by  Pindar  placed  in  the  extreme  west,  though  they 
often  were  thought  to  be  beneath  the  earth,  were 
supposed  to  be  thehomeof  the  spiritsof  the  just.  In 
most  of  the  ethnic  beliefs,  heaven,  as  a  state,  is  a 
realization  of  the  earthly  summum  banum.    There 
are  three  chief  sites  of  the  ethnic  heaven  :  (1  )  Some 
distant  part  of  this  earth  :  The  seats  of  happiness 
are  represented  by  some  Hindu  writers  to  be  vast 
mountains  on  the  north  of  India  ;   (2)    below   the 
earth,  as  many  of  the  lower  races  still  think;  and 
(3)  in  the  extreme  west,  an  opinion  with  poetic 
beauty  in  its  favor,  since  it  is  in  that  region  the  Sun 
descends  to  his  home,  the  land  where,  according  to 
the  solar  myths,  there  is  no  more  night. 

(2)  Jewish:  Many  passages  relate  to  heaven,  or 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  as  the  special  abode  of  God 
(  1  Kings  viii.  27)  and  very  high  (Job  xxii.  12)  .  With 
regard  to  man,  the  references  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  a  state  of  existence  beyond  the  present  are  few  ; 
these  few,  however,  assign  joy  and  pleasure  to  the 
righteous  (Psalm  xvi.  10,11),  attended  by  resplen- 
dent glory  (Dan.  xii.  2,  3). 

(3)  Christian:  The  heaven  of  blessedness  is  spoken 
of  as  if  itslocality  wasupward  from  the  earth  (Luke 
xxiv.  51  ;  John  i.  32  :  Rev.  xi.  12,  xxi.  10)  .  God,  whom 
the  disciples  and  Christians  generally  were  taught 
to  address  as  their  Father,  is  there  (Matt.  v.  16,  45, 
48;  vi.  9)  ;  Christ  came  thence  atfirst  (1  Cor.  xv.  47), 
and,  when  His  mission  to  earth  was  complete,  re- 
ascended  thither  (Luke  xxiv.  51).    The  Holy  Spirit 
was  sent  down  from  heaven  (1  Peter  i.  12)  ;  the 
throne  of  God  is  there  (Rev.  iv.  2  ;  v.  1)  ;  nay,  in  one 
sense,  all  heaven  is  that  throne  (Matt.  v.  34).    In- 
numerable angels  are  in  heaven,  surrounding  the 
Divine  throne  (Rev.  v.  11);  there  is  a  temple  also 
(Rev.  xi.  19;xiv.  17;  xvi.  17).  Multitudes  of  persons, 
sealed  as  the  servants  of  God,  put  of  every  nation, 
shall  be  there,  clothed  in  white  robes,  and  with 
palms  in  their  hands  (Rev.  vii.  3,  9).    They  shall  no 
more  hunger  or  thirst,  or  feel  undue  heat  or  any  sor- 
row (13-17).    This  felicity  will  not  be  reached  till 
after  the  resurrection,  when  this  corruptible  shall 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality, 
death,  the  last  enemy,  being  destroyed  (1  Cor.  xv. 
26,  54). 

2.  Symbolism  :  Heaven,  in  the  Table  of  Symbols  of 
the  early  ages,  is  represented  by  the  segment  of  a 
circle,  sometimes  of  blue,  or  of  the  three  colors  of 
the  rainbow  ;  the  universe  by  a  globe  of  blue. 

IT  Host  of  Heaven  : 

1.  The  stars. 

"And  when  thon  seest  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  even  all  the  host  of  heaven."  —  Deut.  iv.  19. 

2.  Angels. 

"  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the  host 
of  heaven  standing  by  him  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his 
left."—  1  Kings  xxli.  19. 


heaven -gulf 


If  Obvious  compounds :  *  Heaven-aspiring,  heart- H- 
bottidtaf,  henre»-i-t>m  missioned,  hrfn-t-n-tturinti, 
hi-H  ven-defy  iny,  heu  ven-yuided,  heaven-loved,  heaven 
protected,  &c, 

•heaven-begot,  a.  Begotten  by  a  celestial  power ; 
heaven-bom. 

"If  I  am  heav«n-begot,  assert  your  tton." 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

heaven-born,  a.  Born  of  a  celestial  power;  sent 
from  heaven ;  inspired. 

"The  heaven-born  poet  must  stand  forth." 

M 'nriltifii-tll:   Kscurxitjtt,  bk.  vii. 

heaven-bred,  a.  Produced  or  taught  in  heaven ; 
of  divine  origin ;  divine. 

"Much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy." 

Shakesp.  i  Two  Gentlemen  of  J  erona,  ill.  2. 

heaven-bridge,  s. 

Compar.  Belig,:  A  bridge,  sometimes  called  the 
Bridge  of  Death,  supposed  to  reach  from  this  world 
to  heaven,  spanning  the  abyss  of  hell.  Along  this 
bridge  the  souls  of  the  departed  must  travel:  the 
good  to  pass  over  in  safety,  the  wicked  to  fall  into 
the  abyss.  It  is  spoken  of  under  different  names  in 
the  Zend-Avesta  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  iv.  213), 
in  the  Rabbinical  literature  (Midrash.  Yalk-ut  Keu- 
beni,  s.  v.  Gehinnom),  and  the  Preliminary  Dis- 
course (§  iv.)  to  Sale  s  translation  of  the  Koran. 
This  bridge  exists  in  the  mythology  of  theJavanese. 
the  Karens,  the  Bornese,  the  Greenlanders,  and  the 
Indians  of  North  and  South  America.  It  has  a  place 
in  the  myth  of  Baldur :  it  lingers  in  the  English  song 
of  "The  Brig  o'  Dread  ; "  and  to  this  day  the  peas 
ant  of  Nievre  tells  of  a  little  board, 
"Pas  pu  tongue,  pas  pu  large 

Qu'uii  ch'veu  de  la  bainte  Viarge," 
put  by  St.  John  between  the  earth  and  Paradise. 

"Among  these  people  the  Heaven-bridge  is  a  sword; 
those  who  cross  become  men,  those  who  dare  not, 
women."— Tylur:  Early  History  of  Mankind  (ed.  1878), 
p.  360. 

*heaven-built,  a.  Built  by  the  agency  of  the 
gods. 

"His  arms  had  wrought  the  destined  fall 
Of  sacred  Troy,  and  razed  her  heaven-built  wall." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  4. 

heaven-descended,  a.   Sent  down  from  heaven 
heaven-born, 
heaven-directed,  a. 

1.  Raised  or  pointing  toward  the  sky. 

"  Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise?" 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  Hi.  261. 

2.  Taught,  guided,  or  directed  by  the  power  ot 
heaven. 

"O  sacred  weapon  ;  left  for  truth's  defense  ; 
To  all  but  heaven-directed  hands,denied." 

Pope:  Ep.  to  Hat.  ii.  214. 

heaven-fallen,  a.    Fallen  from  heaven;  driven 
from  heaven, 
heaven-gate,  s.    The  gate  or  entrance  of  heaven, 

"The  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  arrived  at  heaven-gate" 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  I.  22. 

heaven-gifted,  a.  Bestowed  by  heaven.  'Mil 
ton :  Samson  Agonistes,  36.) 

heaven-god,  s. 

Compar,  Relig.:  The  sky  personified  and  wor- 
shiped as  the  supreme  deity.  The  heaven-god  ol 
the  primitive  Aryan  was  Dyu,  the  bright  sky,  after 
ward  Dyaus  pitar,  the  Heaven  father,  consort  ol 
the  Earth  mother.  The  Zeus  pater  of  the  Greeks 
was  credited  with  all  celestial  phenomena.  A  frag' 
ment  from  Sophocles  (293) — which  Plumptre  trans- 
lates : 

"The  air  is  Zens,  Zens  earth,  and  Zeus  the  heaven. 
Zeus  all  that  is,  and  what  transcends  them  all  " — 

and  one  line  of  Ennius— 

"Aspice  hoc  sublime  candens,  quern   omnes  invocant 

Jovem  " — 

preserved  for  ns  in  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Dear.,  iii.  4)— 
show  that  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins  the  heaven- 
god  became  later  the  god  of  heaven.  Tylor  (Prim. 
Cult.,  ii.  231  sgq.)  traces  a  similar  development  in 
the  religion  of  the  North  American  Indians,  the 
Zulus,  the  tribes  of  Western  Africa,  theTatar  tribes ; 
and  among  the  Chinese  Tien  (Heaven)  is  in  personal 
shape  the  Shang-ti,  or  Upper  Emperor,  the  lord  of 
the  Universe. 

"With  such  evidence  perfectly  accords  the  history  of 
the  Heaven-god  among  our  Indo-European  race." — Tylor: 
Primitive  Culture,  ii.  234. 

heaven-guided,  a.  Guided  or  directed  by  the 
powers  of  heaven. 

heaven-gulf,  s. 

Compar.  Reliy. :  The  same  as  the  RIVEE  OF  DEATH 
(q.  v.). 

"  The  heaven-gulf  which  has  to  be  passed  on  the  way  to 
the  Land  of  Spirits  has  n  claim  to  careful  discussion."— 
Tylor:  Early  History  of  Mankind  (ed.  1878),  p.  368. 
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heaven-hued 
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hebetude 


*heaven-hued,  a.  Of  tho  color  of  the  skies; 
lalue,  azure,  (tilinkt'sp. :  Complaint  of  a  Lorer,  215.) 

heaven-Inspired,  a.  Inspired  by  heaveii;  di- 
vinely inspired. 

heaven-kissing,  a.  Touching,  as  it  were,  the 
sky ;  exceeding  lofty,  reaching  into  the  clouds. 
(Snak&p, :  Hamlet,  iii.  4.) 

heaven-Sent,  a.    Sent  or  commissioned  by  God. 
"The  creed  and  standard  of  the  Heaven-sent  Chief." 
Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

heaven-touched,  a.    Touched  by  Divine  power. 
"  Your  heaven-touched  hearts  disdain  the  sordid  crime." 
Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence ,  ii.  61. 

heaven-tree,  s. 

Compar.  Relig,:  The  mythic  tree  or  vine  which 
figures  in  many  primitive  beliefs  as  affording  a 
means  of  ascent  from  the  regions  underground  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  the  sky.  Tylor  says  that  variants  of  this 
myth  have  been  found  in  tho  Malayan  and  Polyne- 
sian districts,  in  North  and  South  America,  in 
Borneo,  the  Celebes,  and  in  New  Zealand.  In  this 
•country  it  survives  in  the  nursery  tale  Jack  and  the 
Bean  Stalk,  which,  strangely  enough,  is  little  known 
among  cognate  peoples. 

"There  was  s  henven-tree  where  people  went  up  and 
down,  and  when  it  fell  it  stretched  some  sixty  miles." — 
Tylwi  Early  History  of  Mankind  (3d  ed.J,  p.  357.  (Note.) 

*heaven-warring,  adj.  Warring  or  fighting 
against  heaven.  (Milton:  P.  L.t  ii.  424.) 

heaven- worshipers,  s.pl.    [Cosucox-s:.] 

*heaven  (as  hSv  n).  v.  t.  [HEAVEN,  s.]  To 
place  in  heaven  ;  to  make  supremely  happy. 

"  He  heavens  himself  on  earth." — Adams;  Works,  i.  194. 

*heaven-ize  (heaven  as  hev  n),  r.t.  [English 
heaven;  -ize.]  To  render  divine  or  fit  for  heaven. 

"But,  O  my  soul,  if  thou  be  once  soundly  heavenized  in 
'thy  thoughts  and  affections,  it  shall  be  otherwise  with 
.thee."— Bishop  Hall:  Sol.  80. 

heaven-like,  "heayen-lyke  (heaven as hSv  n), 
•a,  [Eng.  heaven  i  -like.]  Heavenly  (q.  v.). 

"  All-line  f  arre  abone  the  common  sorte,  or  as  you  woulde 
say*',  heauenlyke  felowes." — Udatl:  Marks  viii. 

heaven-11-ness  (heaven  as  hev'n),  s.  [Eng. 
.heavenly;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
.heavenly ;  heavenly  nature. 

"  Your  heareiilt'nesa 

Hath  now  vouchsafed  itself  to  represent 
Toour  dim  eyes."— Sir  J.  Davies.-  Orchestra. 

heaven-ly1,   *heaven-lye,  *heven-li  (heaven 
as  hSv  n),  a.  &  adv.    [A.  S.  heofonlic.] 
A.  As  adjective ; 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  heaven ;  celestial;  inhabit- 
ing heaven  ;  fixed  in  the  heavens. 

M  To  stop  the  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies."— Farmer: 
On  Miracles^  ch.  i.,  %  1. 

2.  Fit  or  suited  for  heaven ;  divine,  angelic ;  su- 
premely blessed  or  excellent. 

'"Twas  bright,  'twas  heavenly,  but  'tis  past." 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

*B.  As  adv.:  In  a  manner  resembling  that  of 
heaven  ;  like  a  celestial  being. 

"She  was  heavenly  true." — Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

If  For  the  difference  between  heavenly  and  celes- 
tial, see  CELESTIAL. 

If  Obvious  compounds:  Heavenly-born,  heavenly- 
guided^  heavenly '-harnessed,  &c. 

heavenly-annunciation,  s.  The  annunciation 
of  Jesus  by  the  angels  from  heaven. 

IT  Order  of  the  Heavenly  Annunciation: 

Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  An  order  of  nuns  founded  by 
Victoria  Fornari,  in  1602,  by  permission  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Genoa. 

heavenly-fruit,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Diospyros. 

heavenly-minded,  a.  Having  the  affections  or 
heart  set  on  heaven  and  heavenly  things, 

heavenly-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  heavenly-minded. 

heaven-ward  (heaven  as  heVn),  adv.  [Eng. 
heaven;  -ward.]  Toward  heaven. 

heav'-e"r,  s.    [Eng.  heav(e);  -er.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  heaves  or 
lifts  |  specifically,  a  laborer  employed  in  docks  in 
landing  goods  from  barges,  &c. ;  also  in  composi- 
tion, as,  a  coal-fceaver. 

2.  Naut.:  A  handspike:  a  staff  employed  in  set- 
ting  up    the    topmast   shrouds,   in    Trapping    the 
topmasts,  &c. 

heaves,  s.  pi.   [HEAVE,  s.,  II.  1.] 
heav'-I-ly* ,  adv.    [Eng.  heavy;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  heavy  manner;  with  great  weight. 

2.  In  a  strong,  violent,  or  tierce  manner ;  violently, 
furiously. 

"But  Great-heart  .  .  .  laid  BO  heavily  nt  him  with 
his  sword,  that  he  forced  Mm  to  a  retreat." — Hun  yam 
filgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 


3.  In  a  heavy,  sad,  or  despondent  manner;  sadly, 
sorrowfully ;  with  an  air  of  dejection. 

"Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

4.  Grievously,  oppressively. 

"How  heavily  thin  befell  to  the  poor  gentlewoman." 
Shaketp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

*5.  With  difficulty. 

"Took  off  their  chariot-wheel  a  that  they  drave  heavily." 
—Exod.  xiv.  25. 

*6.  Bitterly,  grievously. 

"  Our  mariners  complained  heai'ily  against  the  people." 

— Hackluyt;   Voyages,  iii.  105. 

heav'-I-ne'ss,  *heav -I-nesse,  *hev-i-ness, 
*hev-y-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  heavy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heavy;  weight, 
gravity ;  ponderousness. 

2.  Sadness,  despondency,  or  dejection  of  mind; 
lowness  of  spirits. 

"A  moment's  heaviness  they  feel." 

Wordsicorth:  Mother's  Return. 

3.  Drowsiness,  torpor,  dullness  of  spirit,  languor. 

"Your  story  put  heaviness  in  me." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

4.  Oppression,  weight,  burden,  affliction ;  as,  the 
heaviness  of  taxation. 

*5.  Deepness  or  richness  of  soil. 
"  By  reason  of  the  fatness  and  heaviness  of  the  ground." 
— Arbuthnot. 

heav'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HEAVE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  tfr  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 
C,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  lifting  or  raising. 

2.  A  rising  or  swelling ;  a  panting;  a  deep  sigh. 
heav'-I-s6me,    a.     [Eng.   heavy ;  -some.]    Dull, 

dark,  drowsy,  heavy. 

heav-y*  (l),  *heav-ie,  *hev-i,  *hev-y,  a.  &  adv. 
FA.  S.  hefig,  lit.=hard  to  heave,  from  hebban=io 
heave ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hQfigr,  from  hefja=to  heave ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  heptg,  hebig,  from  hepfan,  heffan—\x> 
heave.] 

A.  As  adjective; 

\.  Hard  to  be  lifted  on  account  of  its  weight; 
weighty  ;  ponderous;  the  opposite  to  light. 

2.  Weighed  down ;  burdened  with  a  load ;  loaded. 

3.  Not  easily  borne ;  grievous ;  hard ;  oppressive ; 
cruel ;  severe.    (Of  persons  and  things.) 

4.  Sad ;  mournful ;  grievous. 

5.  Hard   to    accomplish;    difficult;    as,  a  heavy 
task. 

6.  Full   of   weight  or    importance;    important; 


heavy-weight,  s.  A  person  or  animal  of  moro 
than  average  weight;  specif.,  iu  sporting,  a  horse, 
jockey,  boxor,  &c.,  who  carries  or  is  of  more  than 
the  average  weight. 

heav'-y"  (2),  a.  [Eng.  heav(e)  ;  -y.]  Suffering  from 
or  affected  with  the  heaves. 

heav-f-Ish,  a.  [English  heavy;  -ish.']  Rather 
heavy.  (Hood  :  The  Forge.) 

.  v.).]  Hoarse, 


weighty. 
7.  W  ' 
&c. 


7.  Weighed  down  with  care,  sorrow,  pain,  trouble, 


8.  Drowsy;  weary;  sleepy. 

9.  Moving  slowly  or  with  difficulty. 

10.  Dull;   inanimate;  wanting  in  life,  spirit,  or 
animation. 

11.  Stupid;  foolish;  brutish. 

12.  Impeding  or  clogging  motion  or  action ;  cloggy ; 
as,  a  heavy  road. 

13.  Tedious ;  slow ;  wearisome. 

14.  Acting   or   moving   with   violence   or   force ; 
strong;  violent;  forcible. 

15.  Dark ;  gloomy  ;  threatening ;  lowering. 

16.  Caused,  or  appearing  to  be  caused,  by  some 
superincumbent  weight;    as,  a  heavy  pain. 

17.  Not  easily  acted  upon  by  the  stomach;  not 
easily  digested;  indigestible;  said  of  food. 

18.  Not    properly    fermented    or   raised;    solid; 
clammy;  as  bread. 

19.  Having  much  strength  or  body ;   said  of  wines, 
ales,  &c. 

20.  Rich  in  soil ;  fertile ;  as,  heavy  lauds. 

21.  Plentiful;  abundant;  as,  a  heavy  crop. 
*22.  Deep;  loud;  as,  a  heavy  noise. 

*23.  Great  with  young ;  pregnant. 

*B.  As  adv. ;  Heavily. 

heavy-armed,  a.  Bearing  heavy  armor  or  arms, 
and  so  used  for  slow  movements;  in  opposition  to 
the g light-armed  soldiers,  used  for  skirmishing  or 
rapid  movements. 

heavy-gaited,  a.  Moving  slowly  and  heavily. 
(Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  iii.  2.) 

heavy-handed,  a.  Clumsy;  awkward;  not  dex- 
terous. 

heavy-headed,    adj.    Dull ;   stupid ;   brutish. 

(Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4.) 

heavy-hearted,  a.  Sad ;  mournful ;  heavy  at 
heart. 

heavy-laden,  a.  Laden  with  a  heavy  burden; 
heavily  laden. 

"Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  ace  heavy-laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest." — Matt.  il.  28. 

heavy-sailing,  a.    Sailing  slowly  and  heavily, 
heavy-spar,  s.    [BABITE.J 


heaz  -y".  a.  [A  variant  of  w/i 
wheezy  ;  snort  of  breath. 

heb'-d6  mad,  s.  [Latin  hebdomas  (genit.  hebdo- 
madis),  from  (\r.  hebdoma$=a  week;  hebdomas— 
seventh  ;  fte»£a=  seven.]  A  periodor  space  of  seven 
days;  aweeK. 

"  I  Daniel  was  so  heuey  by  three  hebdomad*  of  dayes  that 
I  ate  no  delicate  meatis."  —  Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  x. 

heb-dom  -a-dal,  a.  [Lat.  hebdomas  (genit.  heb- 
domadis)  ;  Eug.  adj.  suff.  -a/.] 

1.  Weekly  ;  consisting  of  seven  days. 

2.  Meeting  weekly  ;  as,  a  hebdomadal  council. 
"As  for  hebdomadal  periods,  or  weeks,  in  regard  of  their 

sabbaths,  they  were  observed  by  the  Hebrews."—  Iirowne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

*3.  Fickle,  changeable. 

"All  this  from  listening  to  variable,  hebdomadal  poli- 
ticians." —  Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 

heb-dom  -a-dal-ly",  adv.  [English  hebdomadal; 
-ly~]  Weekly,  each  week. 

"Sent  to  me  hebdomadally  In  a  brown  paper  wrapper." 
—  J.  R.  Lou-ell:  Biglow  Papers. 

heb-d5m'-a-dar-y*,a.&8.  [Lat.  hebdomas  (genit. 
Jiebdomadis)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ary.~\ 
*A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  HEBDOMADAL  (q.  v.). 
"  This  blessed  hebdomadary  round." 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  c.  18,  s.  83. 

B.  As  subst.  ;  In  the  Roman  Church,  a  member  of 
a  chapter  or  convent,  whose  week  it  is  to  officiate 
in  the  choir,  rehearse  tho  anthems  and  prayers,  and 
perform  other  services  which  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions are  performed  by  the  superiors. 

h£l>-d8m  -a-dSr,  «.  [Lat.  hebdomas  (genit.  heb- 
domadis)  ,'  Eng,  suff.  -er.]  The  same  as  HEBDOM- 
ADARY (q.  v.). 

*heb-d6~mat'-I-cal,  a.  [Lat.he&doma(«);  t  con- 
nective, and  English  adj.  suff.  -a?.]  Hebdomadal, 
weekly. 

"Far  from  the  conceit  of  deambulatory,  hebdomatical, 
or  peradventure,  ephemeral  office."  —  Bp.  Morton:  Episco- 
pacy Asserted,  p.  142. 

He-bc.s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq.:  The  goddess  of  youth,  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno.    In  Olympus  she  appears  as 
a  kind  of  handmaiden,  presenting 

the  nectar  at  the  banquets  of  the 
gods,  preparing  the  chariot  of 
Juno,  and  bathing  and  anointing 
the  wounds  of  Mars.  In  the  arts 
she  is  represented  as  a  young  vir- 
gin crowned  with  flowers,  arrayed 
in  a  variegated  garment,  with  an 
eagle  by  her  side.  She  was  be- 
lieved to  have  the  power  of  restor- 
ing the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty 
to  the  aged. 

2.  Astronomy:  An  asteroid,  the 
sixth  found.     It  was   discovered 
by  Hencke,  July  1,  1847. 

*he'-ben,  «.    [Fr.  h&bene;  Lat. 
hebenuS)  hebenum.]  Ebony  (q.  v.), 
'*  The  tough  shaft  of  hebe  n  wood.'* 
Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  13. 

*heb'-e-n8n,s.    [HENBANE.] 

*heb  -e-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  hebe- 
tatits,  pa.  par.  of  hebeto=to  make  blunt  or  dull; 
hebes  (genit.  hebetis)  =blunt,  dull  ;  Fr.  Al&ften]  To 
make  blunt  or  dull  ;  to  dull,  to  stupefy. 

"Beef  may  confer  a  robustness  on  the  limbs  of  my  son; 
but  will  hebetate  and  clog  his  intellectuals."—  Arbuthnot 
<£  Pope:  Martin  Scriblerus,  ch.  iv. 

*heb  -e-tate,  a.    [Lat.  hzbetatus.'] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  Dull,  blunt,  obtuse. 

II.  Bot.:  Having  a  soft,  obtuse  termination. 
*heb-6-ta  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  hebetatio,  from  hebe- 

tatus,  pa.  par.  of  hebeto=to  make  dull  or  blunt.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  dull,  blunt,  or  obtuse. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dull,  blunt,  or  obtuse. 
*he-be'te,  a.    [Fr.  hebete,  from  Lat.  hebes  (genit. 

hebetis}.]    Dull,  blunt,  obtuse,  stupid. 

"Observe  how  hebete  and  dull  they  are."—  Ellis  :  Knowl- 
edge of  Divine  Things,  p.  325. 

heb'-e-tine,  s.  [Lat.  hebes  (genit.  hebetis)  =  dull, 
dim,  faint,  and  suff.  -me  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  WILLEMITE  (q.  v.), 

*ngb'-e-tude,  subst.  [Latin  hebetudo,  from  hebes 
(genit.  Ae>A«fM)=dull,  blunt.]  Dullness,  bluntness, 
obtuseness,  stupidity, 


Hebe. 


boil,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     chin,     bench;  '  go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a? ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -•  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  ehun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


Hebraic 

He-bra  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  Hebraicus,  from  Hebrceus— 
a  Hebrew.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hebrews ; 
designating  the  language  of  tho  Hebrews. 

"He-bra -Ic-al,  a.  [English  Hebraic;  -al.]  Tho 
same  as  HEBRAIC  (q.  v.). 

He-bra -Ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  Hebraical;  -ly.~\ 
After  the  manner  of  tho  Hebrews;  in  the  Hebrew 
manner  or  fa.shion. 

He -bra-I§m,  s.  [Fr.  Htbraismc.]  An  idiom, 
manner,  or  custom  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews;  an 
expression  or  manner  of  speaking  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrew  language. 

"Milton  has  infused  a  preat  many  Lat  inisnis,  as  well  tig 
Graecisms  and  Hebraisms,  into  his  poem." — Adttixon; 
Spectator,  No.  286. 

He  -bra-Ist,  «.  [Lat,  Hebrceus  =  Hebrew.]  One 
learned  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature. 

HS-bra-Ist -Ic,  He-bra-Ist -Ic-al,  a.  [English 
Hebraist ;  -ic,  -z'caZ.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
Hebrew. 

He-bra-Ist'-Ic-al-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  Hebraistical; 
-!j/.]  In  a  Hebraistic  sense ;  with  a  Hebrew  signifi- 
cation or  idiom. 

"  Which  is  HebraitUcally  need  in  the  New  Testament." 
— Kitto:  Ciicl.  Bibl.  Liter.  (3d  ed. ),  ii.  105. 

"He  -bra-lze,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Gr.  Hebraizo.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  Hebrew;  to  convert  into  a 
Hebrew  idiom. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  speak  Hebrew ;  to  act  according 
to  Hebrew  manners  or  fashions. 

He '-brew  (ew  as  6),  «.  &  a.  [FT.Hibreu;  Lat. 
Hebrceus;  Gr.  Hebraiw;  from  Heb.  Hibhri,  from 
Habhar=to  pass;  or,  in  the  opinion  of  Gesenius, 
a  primitive  word  connected  with  Hebher=the  re- 
gion beyond  thejEuphrates.  Hence  the  Septuagint 
renders  it  Perates=a  stranger  from  a  foreign  land.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  In  the  Bible  generally :  An  appellation  given  in 
the  Bible  to  the  Israelites,     It  was  used  chiefly  by 
foreigners,  or  by  Jews  when  addressing  foreigners. 

"  For  indeed  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews." — Genesis  xl.  15. 

2.  Inpartofthe  New  Testament  (pi.):  The  Jews 
who  spake  the  later  *'  Hebrew," — i.  e.t  tne  Aramaean 
—in  contradistinction  to  the  "Grecians"  or  Hel- 
lenists— i.  e.,  Jews — who  spoke  Greek. 

"There  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the 
Hebrews." — Acts  vi.  1. 

3.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Israelitish  nation. 
[HEBREW  LANGUAGE.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Israelites  or 
their  tongue. 

"The  Hebrew  servant  which  thou  hast  brought  unto 
as." — Genesis  xxziz.  17. 
IT  (1)  Hebrew  character  : 

1.  Palaeography :    The  character   in  which   the 
Hebrew  language  is  now  written.    This,  called  the 
square  character,  was  not  the  earliest.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  it  came  into  use  only  in  the  centuries 
immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  oven 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  itself. 
The  character  on  the  Maccabee  coins  is  like  the 
Samaritan,  rather  than  the  square  Hebrew  one. 
Gesenius,  however,  attributes  the  introduction  of 
the  square  character  to  Ezra,  and  considers  that 
the  letters  on  coins  were  intentionally  of  archaic 
form.    At  first  there  were  no  vowel  points.    Those 
now  existing  were  supplied  by  the  Masorites  about 
the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

(2)  Entom. :  A  moth,  Taeniocampa  gothica,  of  the 
family  Orthosidae.  The  "  Hebrew  character  "  on 
the  wings  is  a  black  mark,  like  the  figure  7  or  a 
prostrate  L. 

2.  Hebrew  Language  : 

Philol.:  The  language  spoken  by  the  Hebrews 
•(q.  v.).  Prof.  Max  Muller  divides  the  Semitic 
"family  "  of  languages  into  three  " classes  "  or 
sub-families:  Arabic  or  Southern,  Hebraic  or  Mid- 
dle, and  Aramaean  or  Northern.  Under  the  second 
category  he  includes  (1)  Biblical  Hebrew,  (2)  the 
Samaritan,  as  existing  in  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, third  century  A.  D. ;  (3)  the  Carthaginian  or 
Phoenician  of  inscriptions.  In  the  earliest  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  already  found  in  a  high 
state  of  development.  Only  two  periods  of  the 
language  are  traceable,  a  golden  and  a  silver  age. 
The  latter  was  characterized  by  an  increasing  in- 
fusion of  Aramaean  words  and  idioms.  This  process 
began  with  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  power;  it  ad- 
vanced when  tho  colonists  were  brought  from  the 
East  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  ten  tribes  carried 
into  exile ;  and  it  became  yet  more  firmly  estab- 
lished during  the  Babylonian  captivity.  During  the 
exile  the  common  people  lost  their  native  tongue, 
though  the  upper  classes  spoke  it ;  and  the  Hebrew 
tongue  of  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xxii.  2)  is 
Arameean. 

IF  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews: 

Scrip.  Canon :  One  of  the  most  important  epistles 
of  the  New  Testament.  Clement  of  Rome  referred 
to  it  about  A.  D.  96,  as  did  Justin  Martyr  in  the 
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second  century,  followed  in  due  time  by  many  other 
Christian  fathers.  When  the  cpistlo  was  written, 
the  temple  worship  seems  still  to  have  continued 
(v.  1-4,  viii.  3,  ix.  25.&C.),  which  would  place  its 
date  earlier  than  A.  D.  70,  the  year  when  Jerusalem 
•was  destroyed.  Its  author  was  not  one  of  those 
who  had  heard  Jesus,  but  belonged  to  the  genera- 
tion immediately  succeeding  (ii.  3).  Who  ho  was, 
is  a  question  which  has  excited  difference  of  opin- 
ion both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  Greek 
fathers  generally  attributed  the  cpistlo  to  St.  Paul ; 
the  Latin  Churches  in  Eurooe  and  Northern  Africa 
were  long  of  a  different  opinion,  but  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  century  the  Eastern  view 
largely  prevailed,  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East, 
and  by  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century  it 
was  everywhere  dominant.  Jerome  and  Augustine 
had  much  influence  in  giving  it  currency,  which  it 
retained  to  the  Reformation.  Erasmus,  Cardinal 
Cajetan,  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  and  others  revived 
the  old  doubts.  The  Council  of  Tront  gave  a  decis- 
ion in  favor  of  St.  Paul,  but  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries the  question  is  still  held  to  be  a  debatable 
one.  Passages  such  as  x.  34  and  xiii.  23  might  well 
have  been  written  by  St.  Paul  during  his  imprison- 
ment in  Rome,  and  there  are  a  multitude  of  expres- 
sions in  Hebrews  like  those  of  the  epistles  admitted 
to  be  St.  Paul's.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Greek 
composition  is  more  finished  and  more  rhetorical 
than  that  of  the  apostle.  If  Paul  was  not  the  author, 
who  was?  The  early  Church  said  Clement  of  Rome 
or  St.  Luke  or  Silas,  called  also  Silvanus ;  Luther 
sug_gested  Apollos,  a  much  more  probable  opinion, 
which  has  since  been  ably  defended  in  Germany  by 
Semler.  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Tholuck,  Ac. 

The  "Hebrews"  to  whom  the  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed were  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity, 
specially  those  resident  in  Palestine,  to  whom  Ara- 
meean was  vernacular,  though  they  knew  Greek. 
Some  fathers  thought  that  the  Greek  epistle  was 
translated  from  Aramaean,  but  it  has  all  tho  char- 
acteristics of  an  original  writing.  The  Old  Testa- 
mentquotations  are  from  theSoptuagint.even  where 
it  differs  from  the  Hebrew  as  if  the  author  had  not 
been  familiar  with  the  latter  tongue.  His  treat- 
ment of  types,  symbols,  &c.,  is  suggestive  of  Philo 
and  the  Alexandrian  writers,  but  this  is  not  con- 
clusive as  to  the  epistle  having  been  written  in 
Egypt. 

Its  canonical  authority  was  accepted  in  tho  early 
Church  by  many  who  denied  its  Pauline  authorship. 
Eusebius  places  it  among  his  Homologoumena 
(q.  v.);  and  there  has  never  been  any  impeachment 
of  its  integrity. 

Internal  evidence  shows  that  the  Palestinian 
Christians  to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  in  great 
danger  of  being  seduced  or  persecuted  again  into 
the  Judaism,  which  they  had  left'(x.  32-39).  The 
epistle  was  designed  to  keep  them  steadfast.  It 
opens  with  arguments  for  the  divinityof  Christ  and 
His  consequent  superiority  to  the  angels.  Hence 
Christianity  bestowed  through  Him  is  superior  to 
Judaism  communicated  by  means  of  angels  (i.,  ii. 
1-3) ;  He,  a  son,  is  superior  to  Moses,  a  servant  (iii. 
5, 6) ;  His  everlasting  priesthood  is  superior  to  that 
of  Aaron  (vii.) ;  His  sacrifice  was  an  effective  one, 
of  which  those  of  Judaism  were  only  typos  and 
shadows  (ix.) ;  Christianity  was  founded  on  the 
New  Covenant,  which  was  to  abide,  while  the  Old 
one  decayed  and  was  ready  to  vanish  away  (viii.  13). 
Let  the  converts  hold  fast  to  their  Christian  belief 
(ii.  1-3,  x.  32-39),  avoid  apostasy  (vi.  4-9),  and  imi- 
tate the  ancient  worthies,  whose  animating  princi- 
ple was  faith  (xi.),  seeking  for  a  "  continuing  city  " 
in  another  world  rather  than  in  this  (xiii.  14). 

_  Hebrew- wise,  adv.  In  an  opposite  sense ;  in  allu- 
sion to  the  fact  that  Hebrew  is  road  from  right  to 
left,  and  thatHebrew  books  commence  where  Dooks 
in  European  languages  end. 

"The  thesis,  vice-versa,  put 
Should  Hebrew-icise  be  understood." 
Prior:  Another  Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shephard. 

He  -brew-ess  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Eng.  Hebrew;  -ess.] 
A  Hebrew  woman  ;  an  Israelitish  woman. 

•He  -brew-Ist  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Eng.  Hebrew;  -ist.] 
The  same  as  HEBRAIST  (q.  v.). 

*He-brf'-cian,  «.  [Heb.]  One  learned  in  Hebrew 
language  and  literature ;  a  Hebraist. 

"The  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verse,  as  the  meanest  Hebri. 
dan  knoweth,  consists  of  uneven  feet." — Peacham. 

He-brld -e-an,  He-brld -I-an,  a.  [Eng.  He- 
bride(s) ;  -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hebrides,  a 
group  of  islands  lying  off  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land. 

"Somewhat  later  came  the  great  Hebridean  potent- 
ates."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  xiii. 

USc  -a-tare,  s.    [HECTAEE.] 

Hec-a-te,  s.    [Gr.  Hecate.] 

Greek  Myth.:  A  Grecian  goddess,  daughter  of 
Jupiter.  She  presided  over  popular  assemblies, 
war,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  rearing  or 
children,  &c.  She  was  supposed  to  -wander  about 
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tho  earth  at  night,  and  was  sometimes  considered1 
the  patroness  of  magic  and  tho  infernal  regions. 
She  is  often  confounded  with  Artemis  and  Proser- 
piue. 

"  I  speak  not  to  that  railing  Hecate." 

Shakesp.:  Henri/   I'/.,  n.  I.,  iii.  2. 

IT  In  all  other  instances  where  this  word  occurs  in 
Shakespeare  the  rhythm  requires  tho  pronunciation 
Hek'-dte. 

hec'-a-tb-lite,  s.  [Lat.  Hecate ;  Gr.  Hecate,  and 
Ztf/ios=stone.J 

Min.:  Tho  same  as  MOONSTONE  (q.  v.). 

hec'-a-tSmb  (b  silent),  s.  [Fr.  hecatambe,  from 
Lat.  hecatombe,  from  Gr.  hekatombc— tho  sacrifice  of 
a  hundred  oxen :  hekaton=a  hundred,  and  6<ms=an 
ox.] 

1.  Tho  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen  or  other  beasts. 

2.  Any  great  sacrifice  of  victims. 

"  His  parent's  iron  hand  did  doom 
More  than  a  human  hecatomb." 

Byron:  Sieve  of  Corinth,  xxv. 

*hec-a-t5m  -pe-d6n,  s.  [Greek  hekatompedon, 
from  hekaton= a  hundred,  and  pous  (genit.  podos)  = 
a  foot.] 

Arch. :  A  temple  a  hundred  feet  in  length  (espe- 
cially applied  to  the  Parthenon  at  Athens). 

*hec-a-ton'-sty!l-8n,  s.  [Gr.  hekaton=a  hundred, 
&nfistulO8=a  pillar.] 

Arch. :  A  building  having  a  hundred  pillars  or 
columns. 

*hec-a-ton -tar-Ch?,  «.  [Gr.  hekatnn  =  a.  hun- 
dred ;  and  arc/ie=rule,  government.]  The  rule  or 
government  of  one  hundred,  (Hacket:  Life  of 
Archbp.  Williams,  ii.  202.) 

*hec-a-t5n'-t6me,  s.  [Gr.  hekaton=&  hundred, 
and  tomos—a  volume,  a  tome  (q.  v.).]  A  hundred 
volumes,  a  great  collection  of  written  or  printed 
matter.  (Milton:  Animad.  on  Renton. Def. ;  To  the 
Postscript.) 

*hech  (ch  guttural),  interj.  [From  the  sound. J 
An  exclamation  of  surprise,  wonder,  &c. 

*hecht  (ch  guttural),  v.  t.  [HiGHT.]  To  prom- 
ise; to  foretell  something.  (Burns:  Halloween.) 

heck  (1),*.     |  Dnt.  //. /;    a  grating;  Ger.  heck— si 
fence  of  laths.]    [HATCH,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  rack  or  frame  for  holding  fodder  for  cattle. 

2.  A  door ;  especially  one  partly  of  lattice-work. 

3.  The  latch  of  a  door. 

4.  A  fish  trap. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Spin.:  The  fly  of  a  epinning-wheel. 

2.  W eav. :  A  device  through  which  the  yarns  pass 
from  the  warpiug-mill  to  the  reel  on  which  they  are- 
wound  for  transference  to  the  warp-beam  of  the 
loom.    The  heck-box  slides  vertically  on  a  bar  as 
the  reel  rotates,  and  thus  disposes  the  warp  spirally 
on  the  reel.    The  heck  consists  of  a  series  of  steel 
pins  with  eyes,  through  each  of  which  one  thread 
passes.    Tho  heck  is  in  two  parts,  one  a  little  raised 
from  the  other.    The  eyes  of  the  Ymrts  being  alter- 
nate, by  raising  one  of  them  a  little,  the  bands  of 
the  warp  are  separated ;  when  the  other  part  of  the 
heck  is  raised,  the  position  is  reversed,  tho  former 
upper  band  becoming  the  lower.    This  produces  the 
lease,  which  is  tied  up,  to  form  a  guide  for  setting 
it  in  the  loom. 

heck-box,  s. 

Weav. :  A  box  suspended  between  the  travers  on 
which  the  bobbins  of  warp  yarn  are  mounted,  and 
the  warping-frame  on  which  the  yarns  are  wound. 
It  divides  tho  warp  threads  into  two  sets,  one  for 
each  heddle  (q.  v.). 

heck  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  bend  or 
winding  or  a  stream. 

heck  -ber-ry1,  s.    [  HEGBEKSY.] 

hec'-kle,  s.    [HACKLE.] 

hec  -kle,  v.  t.    [HECKLE,  «.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  dross  with  a  heckle,  as  flax  or  hemp. 

2.  Fig. :  To  worry  ;  to  harass ;  to  annoy ;  to  teaser 
as  by  continued  questions. 

heck'-lSr,  s.    [Eng.  heck(le);  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  heckles  flax  or  hemp. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  worries  by  persistent  question- 
ing. 

"We  should  be  very  glad  to  know,  through  the  instru- 
mental ity  of  some  Liverpool  heckler,  what  these  ties  are." 
— London  Daily  Nevis. 

hec  -tare,  hec  -a-tare,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  hekaton 
=  a  hundred,  and  Latin  area.]  A  French  measure 
containing  100  ares,  or  10,000  square  meters=2'471143 
statute  acres ;  a  square  hectometer.  [ABE,  «.] 

hec'-ta-8tyie,  a.  [Gr.  herastylos  =  with  six  col- 
umns in  front.]  Having  six  pillars.  (Defoe:  Tour, 
ii.  301.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,     her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     w'dre,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub.    ciire,    vnite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


hectic 

hec  -tic.  *ec  -tick,  *hec  -tick,  a.  &  s.  [French 
hectiqut\  from  Low  Lat.  *h8Cticw,  from  Gr.  hekti- 
fcos^nectic,  consumptive,  from  hexis  =  a  state  or 
habit  of  body  ;  echo,  fut.  hexo=to  have.] 

A.  As  adject !>•<•: 

Path.:  Slow  bat  long  continued,  so  as  to  impair 
tho  strength  and  cause  wasting  away. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  constitutional  fever.    [HECTIC-FEVER.] 

2.  The  flush  usually  seen  in  hectic  fever  and  con- 
sumption.   (Byron:  Manfred,  ii.  4.) 

hectic-fever,  s. 

Path. :  A  fever  attended  by  frequency  and  weak- 
ness of  pulse,  alternations  of  cold  with  heat  and 
flushing,  followed  by  perspiration;  the  strength 
daily  decreases,  and  tho  body  wastes  away.  Hectic 
fever  is  often  produced  when  an  abscess  goes  on  to 
suppuration ;  it  is  also  an  attendant  on  phthisis, 
dysentery,  &c. 

*hec  -tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  hectic;  -al.]  The  same  as 
HECTIC  (q.  v.). 

"I will  keep  it  [sickness]  from  being  hectical." — Wot- 
ton;  Reliqttice,  p.  433. 

hec  -tlc-al-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  hectical;  -ly.}  In  a 
hectic  manner;  constitutionally,  consumptively. 

"  He  was  for  some  years  hectically  feverish." — Johnson: 
Life  of  Ascham. 

hec-to  cot -jMe,  hec-to-cot -f-liis,  ».  [Gr. 
hekaton  =  a  hundred,  and  kotyle=auythiug  hollow, 
a  sucker.] 

Zoology  and  Biology  : 

1.  Of  the  form  hectocotylus :  What  was  originally 
supposed  to  bo  a  male  animal,  and  made  a  genus ; 
but  is  now  known  to  be  the  argonaut  cuttle-fish  arm 
described  under  2. 

2.  Of  both  forms :  One  of  the  eight  arms  of  a  cut- 
tle-fish, particularly  an  argonaut,  so  specialized  as 
to  be  used  for  reproductive  purposes.      After  its 
development  is  complete,  it  is  detached  from  its 
original  situation  and  affixed  to  the  female. 

"  The  hectocotyle  of  the  argonaut  was  discovered  by 
Chiaje,  who  considered  it  a  parasitic  worm,  and  described 
it  under  the  name  of  Tricocephaltis  acetabularis.  It  was 
again  described  by  Costa,  who  regarded  it  as  a  'spermat- 
ophore  of  a  singular  shape,'  and,  lastly,  by  Dr.  Kblliker." 
— &  P.  Woodward:  Man  of  the  Mollusca  (3ded.),  p.  159. 

hec-t6-c5t -jf-llzed,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hectocot- 
yl(ux) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ized.]  So  specialized  and  devel- 
oped as  to  constitute  a  hectocotyle. 

"  The  metamorphosed  or  hectocotylized  arm  of  cuttle- 
fishes."—S.  P.  Woodward:  Mollusca  (3d  ed.),  p.  169. 

hec-t6-COt  -y'-lus,  s.    [HECTOCOTYLE.] 

he"c  -t&-gram,  hec  -t6-gramme,  s.  [Fr.  hecto- 
yramme,  from  Gr.  hekaton=a  hundred,  and  Fr. 
gramme.]  A  French  weigh  t  or  measure  containing 
100  grammes,  or  3  oz.,  8'4383  drams  avoirdupois. 

hec -tb-graph,  «.  [Gr.  ftefcaton=hundred,  and 
graphd=tn  write.]  A  contrivance  for  manifolding 
an  original ;  a  manifolding  machine. 

hSc-t6-li-tgr,  hec -t6-ll-tre  (tre  as  tSr),  s. 
[FT.,  from  Gr.  hekaton—a  hundred,  and  Fr.  litre.] 
A  French  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids,  contain- 
ing 100  liters^  of  a  cubic  meter,  or  22'009668  im- 
perial gallons.  As  a  dry  measure  it  contains  10 
decaliters,  or  about  2j|  Winchester  bushels. 

hgc'-t6-me-ter,  hec -tb-me-tre  (treastSr),«. 
[Fr.,  fromGr.  hekaton=a  hundred,  and  Fr.  metre.] 
A  French  measure  of  length,  containing  10  meters= 
109-3633  yards. 

HSc'-tor,  hec  -tor,  s.   [See  def.] 

1.  Hist,  (of  the  form  Hector) :  The  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  and  the  most  celebrated  and  bravest 
of  the  Trojan  warriors.     He  was  killed  by  Achilles. 

2.  (Of  the  form  hector): 

(1)  A  bully,  a  blusterer,  a  braggadocio. 
"To  play  the  hector  at  cock-pits  and  hazard-tables." — 
Xacaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*(2)  One  who  teases,  worries,  or  annoys. 
hSc  -tor,  v.  t.  &  i.   [HECTOE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bully ;  to  treat  with  insolence ;  to  act  like  a 
bully  toward. 

"But  his  majesty  was  not  so  to  be  hectored  out  of  his 
right." — Evelyn:  On  Navigation  and  Commerce,  §  64. 

2.  To  tease,  to  worry,  to  harass,  to  annoy. 

B.  Intrans. :   To   play  the  bully ;   to  bluste^  to 
threaten. 

"  The  hectoring  kill-cow  Hercules." 

Butler:  Hudibras.pt.  ii.,  c.  i. 

hec-tbr'-I-an,  hec-tbr -e-an,  a.  [Eng.  hector; 
•tan;  -can.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Hector  of 
Troy.  (Pope :  Homer's  Iliad,  xviii.  18.) 

*hec'-t8r-Is.m,  s.  [Eng.  hector;  -ism.]  The  act 
or  disposition  of  a  hector  or  bully ;  bluster. 

*hec  -tSr-lf,  a.  [English  hector;  -ly.]  Like  a 
hector  or  bully ;  blustering,  insolent. 
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hec  -t6  stere,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Or.  lifkaton=a  hun- 
dred, and  s?ereo.s=solid.]  A  French  measure  of 
solidity,  containing  100  cubic  meters,  equivalent  to 
3531-86  cubic  feet. 

bed  -die,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Weav. :  One  of  tho  sets  of  parallel  knotted  cords 
forming  loops  for  the  warp-threads  ;  and  by  whoso 
vertical  reciprocation  the  warp-threads  are  shifted 
so  as  to  make  the  shed  for  the  passage  of  the 
shuttle.  Heddles  are  a  necessary  integral  feature 
of  all  looms,  having  sets  of  strings  for  separating 
the  warp-threads  into  two  or  three  groups,  between 
which  the  weft  is  passed.  This  is  called  mounting 
the  loom,  and  consists  in  dividing  the  warp  among 
the  leaves  of  healds  or  heddles. 

heddle-eye,  s. 

Wear. :  The  loop  in  a  lieddle  through  which  the 
warp-thread  is  passed. 

heddle-hook,  s.  A  hook  used  in  heddling  the 
warp-threads. 

hed  -die,  v.  t.    [HEDDLE,  s.] 

Weati. .'  To  draw  through  the  heddle-eyes  of  a 
weaver's  harness,  as  the  warp-threads. 

hed-en-berg'-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Hedenberg,  a 
Swedish  chemist,  who  first  analyzed  and  described 
it.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Pyroxene.  Dana  arranges  it 
as  Iron-Lime-Pyroxene.  It  is  black,  and  is  found  in 
crystals  or  lamellar  masses. 

hed-e-6'-ma,  s.  [Altered  from  Gr.  hedyosmos, 
as  adj.=sweet-smelling;  as  subst.=mint:  hedys= 
sweet,  and  osm«=smell.i] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Labiates,  tribe  Melissese.  Hed- 
eoma  pulegioides,  also  known  as  Penny-Royal,  has 
a  high  popular  reputation  as  an  emmenagogue. 
(Lindley.) 

hed'-Sr-a,  s.    [Lat.=ivy.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Araliaceae.  Calyx,  limb  entire 
or  five-toothed,  petals  five,  stamens  five,  ovary  five- 
celled,  fruit  a  subglobose  berry.  Two  species  are 
known, one  Hedera  helixis  the  ivy  (q.  v.).  Hedera 
umbelliferaf  an  Amboyna  species,  is  said  to  furnish 
wood  smelling  like  lavender  and  rosemary ;  and  H. 
terebinthacea,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  yields  a  resin 
smelling  like  turpentine. 

hed-er-a  -$e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Aeder(a) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff .  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  exogens  founded  by  Linnsens. 
Antoine  Laurent  de  Jussieu,  in  1789,  altered  the 
name  to  Aralise,  and  A.  Richard,  in  1822,  to  Arali- 
aceee  (q.  v.). 

"hed'-er-al,  a.  [Latin  hedera=i\y;  Eng.  adj. 
guff,  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  ivy. 

•bed -Sr-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  hederatus.]  Crowned 
or  adorned  with  ivy.  (Fuller:  Worthies;  York- 
thire.) 

he-der'-Ic,  a.  [Latin  hedera=ivy;  -ic.]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  ivy. 

hederlc-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  An  acid  contained  in  the  seeds  of  ivy, 
Hedera  helix. 

"hed-Sr-If-e'r-ous,  a.  [Lat.  hedera=ivy  ;fero= 
to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -OKS.]  Producing  ivy. 

*hed'-er-ose,  a.  [Lat.  hederosus,  from  hedera— 
ivy.J  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  full  of  ivy. 

hedge,  *heg,  *hegge,  ».  [A.  S.  hege,  haga; 
cogn.  with  Dan.  hegge,  heg,  haag;  Icel.  heggr=& 
tree  in  a  hedge ;  hagi=a  hedge ;  Ger.  ftao=a  bush,  a 
hedge.]  [H AW.]  A  fence  formed  of  busnes  or  small 
trees  growing  close  together ;  a  thicket  of  bushes ; 
a  line  of  bushes  or  evergreens,  whether  intended  as 
a  fence  or  not, 

"A  man  plauntyde  a  vineyerd,  and  sette  an  hegge  abont 
It."—  Wyclife:  Mark  ill. 

hedge-accentor,  s.    The  hedge-sparrow  (q.  v.). 

hedge-bells,  e.  pi. 

Bot. :  Calystegia  sepiurn. 

Ledge-berry, s. 

Bot. :  Cerasus  avium. 

hedge-bill,  hedging-bill,  s.    A  bill-hook  (q.  v.). 

hedge-bird,  s.  A  bird  living  and  feeding  in 
hedges. 

hedge-born,  a.  Of  low  or  mean  birth ;  meanly 
born. 

hedge-bote,  s.    [HAY-BOTE.] 
hedge-chafer,  s.    A  cock-chafer  (q.  v.). 

hedge-creeper,  s.  One  who  skulks  under  hedges 
for  bad  purposes. 

thedge-fumltory,  «. 

Bot. :  A  Fumitory  (Fumaria).  (Alnsivorth.)  Fu- 
maria  offlcinalis  (?). 


hedge 


thedge-garllc,  s. 

Bot.:  N/svi/T/Hm  alliaria,  formerly  Alliaria 
officinalis,  Linuanis'  Erusimum  alliaria.  [ALH- 
AHIA.]  ('ailed  also  Garlic-mustard,  Jack-by-the- 
hedge,  and  Sauce-alone. 

hedge-hyssop,  s. 

Bot. :  Gratiola  officinalis. 

hedge-knife,  s.  A  cutting  instrument  for  trim- 
ming hedges. 

hedge-maid,  8. 

Bot. :  Olechoma  hederacea. 

hedge-marriage,  s.  An  irregular  marriage  per- 
formed by  a  hedge-priest  (q.  v.) ;  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage. 

hedge-mustard,  s. 

Bot.:  The  cruciferous  genus  Sisymbrium  (q.  v.),. 
and  specially  S.  officinale.  It  has  runcinate-toothed 
or  lobed  hairy  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  pods  in  a. 
leafless  raceme  oppressed  to  the  stem.  It  is  found 
in  hedgobanks  and  waste  places. 

hedge-nettle,  s. 

Bot. :  The  labiate  genus  Stachys  (q.  v.),  called  in. 
books  Woundworts  (q.  v.).  [STACHYS.] 

hedge-note,  s.  A  word  of  contempt  for  low 
writing. 

"  They  left  these  hedge-notes  for  another  sort  of  poem." 
—Dryden. 

hedge-parsley,  s. 

Bot. :  Torilis,  a  section  of  the  umbelliferous  genus; 
Caucalis.  Specially,  Torilis  anthrisctis,  a  plant 
with  a  five  to  twelve-rayed  umbel,  with  minute- 
white  or  pink  flowers.  Found  in  hedges  and  waste 
places,  where  it  flowers  from  July  to  September. 
(Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

hedge-priest,  s.  A  poor,  illiterate  cleric.  Specif., 
one  admitted  to  orders  directly  from  a  hedge- 
school  (q.  v.),  without  having  studied  theology. 
Before  the  establishment  of  Maynooth  the  practice- 
of  admitting  men  to  ordination  before  their  de- 
parture for  the  continental  colleges  was  very  com- 
mon, in  order  that  they  might  gain  the  stipend  for 
saying  mass.  In  some  of  the  religious  orders  (q.  v.), 
men  are  ordained  immediately  after  profession  for 
a  similar  reason.  The  nickname  "hedge-priest'* 
was  originally  bestowed  on  these  ecclesiastics  by 
the  continental  clergy.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to- 
a  suspended  priest. 

hedge-rhyme,  s.    Doggerel  verses. 

hedge-rustic,  s. 

Entom. :  A  moth,  Luperina  cespitis,  one  of  the 
Noctuas  (Noctuidce).  (Newman.) 

hedge-school,  s.  A  school  in  the  country  parts 
of  Ireland  conducted  in  the  open  air,  under  th& 
shelter  of  a  hedge,  while  a  rude  schoolhouse,  to> 
which  the  name  was  transferred,  was  being  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  children.  Now  uni- 
versally used  in  a  depreciatory  sense. 

"You  talk  with  contempt  of  a  hedge-school.  Did  you. 
never  hear  of  a  nate  little  spot  in  Greece  called  the  Groves 
of  Academus?" — Carleton*  Traits  and  Stories;  The  Hedge- 
School. 

hedge-schoolmaster,  s.  The  masterof  a  hedge- 
school  (q.  v.). 

"  Hedge-schoolmasters  were  as  superior  in  literary  knowl- 
edge and  acquirements  to  the  class  of  men  who  are  now- 
engaged  in  the  general  education  of  the  people  as  they 
were  beneath  them  in  moral  and  religious  character." — 
Carleton:  Traits  and  Stories;  The  Hedge-School. 

hedge-scissors, «.    [HEDGE-SHEARS.] 
hedge-shears,  hedge-scissors,  s.   A  large  pair 
of  shears  for  trimming  hedges. 
hedge-sparrow,  s. 

Ornith, :  Accentor  modularis,  a  small  bird,  which, 
though  in  plumage  somewhat  resembling  the  com- 
mon sparrow,  is  a  warbler  more  akin  to  the  Red- 
breast. 

"  The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  1. 

hedge-warbler,  s.    The  hedge-sparrow  (q.  v.). 
'hedge-wine,  s.    A  poor,  cheap  wine. 

"Homely  cakes  and  harsh  hedge-wine." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  Ep.  Ded.,  iii. 

hedge-writer,  s.  A  mean  or  poor  author  or- 
writer. 

hedge  (l),    *hedg-in,     *heg-gin,   v.  t.  &  i. 
[HEDGE,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  inclose  or  fence  in  with  a  hedge  or  fence  of 
bushes ;  to  separate  by  a  hedge. 

"There  was  an  housbondeman  that  plauntide  a  vine- 
yerd and  heggide  it  about." — Wycliffe:  Matthew  xxi. 

2.  To  obstruct,  as  with  a  fence  or  hedge ;  to  block 
up. 

"  I  will  hedge  up  thy  way  with  thorns." — Hosea  ii.  6. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del- 
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;II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  encircle,  as  for  defense. 

"England,  hedged  in  with  the  main." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii. 
*2.  To  surround ;  to  invest. 
"  There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a.  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

3.  To  shut  up  within  an  inclosure. 
"  That  is  a  law  to  hedge  in  the  cuckow,  and  serves  for 
mo  purpose." — Locke. 

*4.  To  confine;  to  restrain;  to  limit. 
'Til  not  endureit;  you  forget  yourself 
To  hedge  me  in." — Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  8. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  hide  or  skulk,  as  in  a  hedge ;  to  shift ;  to 
:shuffle. 

"  I  myself  sometimes,  hiding  mine  honor  in  my  neces- 
.sity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch."— Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wires  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

2.  In  betting,  to  protect  or  insure  one's  self  against 
loss  by  hedging  one's  bets  [TH. 

1T  To  hedge  a  bet:  To  make  cross-bets;  that  is. 
after  having  backed  one  side,  to  turn  around  and 
back  the  other,  so  that  whatever  the  result  may  be, 
the  loss  cannot  be  heavy. 

*hedge  (2),  v.  t.  [Probably  for  edge  (q.  v.)-]  To 
•edge  in ;  to  push  or  force  in. 

"  Be  sure  to  hedge  in  some  business  of  your  own." — 
-Swift:  Directions  for  Servants. 

hedge    hog,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  hedge,  and  hog.'] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

II.  Technically: 
\.  Zoology: 

(1)  Erinaceus  europceu»,  an  insectivorous  mam- 
mal.   It  is  covered  above  with  spines,  and  has  the 
power  of  rolling  itself  up  into  a  ball.    Its  length  is 
about  nine  inches ;  its  food,  which  it  seeks  at  night, 
insects,  worms,   snails,  &c.    Other  species   of   the 
genus  are  found  in  North  and  South  Africa  and  in 
India. 

(2)  An  Echinus  (Sea-urchin). 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  fisn,  Diodon  hyitrix,  so  called  from 
bcintf  covered  with  spines. 

3.  Hot. :   Medicago  intertexta.    Named  from  the 
partly  spinous  seeds, 

thedgehog-plant,  s. 

Hot. :  Any  species  of  the  Cactus  family. 

hedgehog-thistle,  s. 

Hot. :  The  genus  Cactus.  Named  from  its  bundles 
of  prickles.  It  is  not  a  genuine  thistle. 

hSdge  -less,  a.  [Eng.  hedge;  -less.']  Having  no 
hedge  or  fence;  unfenced.  (G.  Eliot:  Daniel  De- 
ronda,  ch.  Ixiv.) 

hedg-er,  s.  [Eng.  hedg(e);  -er.]  One  who  makes 
or  repairs  hedges. 

"And  the  swink'd  hedger  at  his  supper  sat." 

Hilton:  Comus,  293. 

hedge  -row,  «.  [Eng.  hedge,  and  row.]  A  row  or 
line  orshrubsor  bushes  planted  as  a  fence  or  hedge. 
4.  Wordsicort h :  Evening  Walk.) 

hedge'-stake,  s.  [English  hedge,  and  stake.]  A 
:Stake  used  to  support  bushes  in  a  "hedge. 

hedg  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.    [HEDGE,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  inclosing  or  fencing  in 
with,  or  as  with  a  hedge. 

Ledging-bill,  «.    A  hedge-bill  (q.  v.). 

he-don'-Ic,  a.  [Or.  Aedonifco»= pleasurable;  hoi 
hedonikoi=the  voluptuaries— i.  e.,  the  followers  of 
Aristippus.]  Pertaining  to  Hedonism  (q.  v.). 

"The  Hedonic  doctrine  of  Aristippus." — Veberweg:  Hist, 
of  Philosophy,  i.  201. 

he  -d6n-Is.m,  «.  [Fr.  Hedonisme  (Littre),  from 
Gr.  hedone  =  delight,  enjoyment;  prop,  of  sensual 
pleasure.] 

Anc.  Philos. :  The  tenets  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  of 
philosophy,  founded  by  Aristippus,  a  disciple  of 
.Socrates.  Aristotle  calls  him  a  Sophist,  possibly 
because  he  demanded  payment  for  his  instruction. 
He  taught  that  pleasure  was  the  end  of  life,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  wise  man  to  enjoy  pleasure 
without  being  controlled  by  it.  This  control  was  to 
be  acquired  by  knowledge  and  culture.  Horace,  in 
one  verse,  tersely  sums  up  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
tippus— 

"  Et  mihi  res,  non  me  rebus,  subjungere  conor." 

Epist.  I.  i.  18. 

~The  most  eminent  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  were  Art  t$, 
the  daughter  of  the  founder,  her  son,  surnamed 
from  her  teaching  Metrodidaktos,  Theodoras  the 
Atheist,  and  his  scholars,  Bio  and  Euhemerus. 
[ECHEMERI8M.]  Anniceris  the  Younger  sought  to 
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ennoble  the  Hedonic  principle  by  reckoning  civil 
and  social  duties  among  the  things  which  afford 
pleasure,  yet  he  asserted  that  our  efforts  for  the 
benefit  of  others  should  have  an  egoistic  motive. 
Later  the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  gave  way  to  Epicurean- 
ism. [EPICUREAN.] 

He  d6n-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  Hedon(ism) ;  -ist.]  One  who 
accepts  the! Hedonic  philosophy;  one  who  makes 
pleasure  the  end  of  life. 

"The  accommodating  servility  of  the  witty  Hedonist." — 
Veberweg:  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  i.  96. 

hed-wig  ~I-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Hedwig,  a 
noted  muscologist,  who  died  in  1799.1 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Amyriilacete,  family  or  tribe  Bur- 
seridce.  It  furnishes  a  balsam  or  resin,  a  substitute 
for  copaiva. 

hed-jf-,  pref.    [Gr.  Aed!i/s=sweet.] 

hed-jf-car  -pus,  s.  [Pref.  hedy-,  and  Gr.  karpos 
=  fruit.J 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Sapindacete,  tribe  Sapiudeee. 
Hedycarpus  malayanus  produces  an  eatable  fruit. 

he-d^Ch  -I-um,  s.  [Pref.  hedy-,  and  Gr.  cfti'6n= 
snow.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Zingiberaeete.  The  species  have 
beautiful  floral  and  fragrant  envelopes,  rendering 
them  favorites  in  hot-houses.  They  are  natives  of 
tropical  Asia. 

hed-jf-os  -mum,  s.  [Pref.  hedy-,  and  Gr.  osmc= 
smell.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Chlorauthaceee.  Von  Martins 
says  that  Hedyosmum  bonplandianum  is  adminis- 
tered in  Brazil  in  malignant  fevers  and  pains  in  the 
limbs. 

hed-f  6  tl-dte,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hedyot(is) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Cinchonacese,  tribe  Cinchonece. 

hed-jf-6  -tis,  s.  [Pref.  hedy-,  and  Gr.  ous  (genit. 
dtos)  =  an  ear ;  named  from  the  sweetness  of  the  oar- 
shaped  leaves.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genns  of  the  Cinchonaoeons 
family  Hedyotidas  (q.  v.).  The  root  of  Hedyotis 
umbellata  the  Chay-root  of  India,  is  used  to  dye 
chintzes  a  durable  red  color. 

hed  jf-phane.s.    [HEDTPHAOTTE.] 

hed  y  phan  -Ite,  hed  -y-phane,  s.  [Gr.  hedys 
=sweet,  pAanos= bright,  phaino=to  bring  to  light, 
to  make  to  appear,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  Calciferous  Mimetite,  a  vanety  of  that 
mineral.  It  is  colorless  and  translucent.  Found  in 
Sweden. 

hed-jf-sar  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hedysar(um) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants.  The  fila- 
ments are  generally  connate ;  the  legume  trans- 
versely articulated,  with  one-sided  joints,  usually 
separating  and  indehiscent. 

he-d^s  -a-rum,  s.  [Gr.  hedysaron=e.  plant  of 
the  vetch  kind.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hedysarese 
(q.  v.).  About  fifty  species  are  known,  chiefly  from 
the  Old  World.  The  leaves  of  Hedysarum  gurans 
have  spontaneous  motion.  H.  coronarium,  the  so- 
called  French  honeysuckle,  is  used  in  the  south  of 
Europe  as  food  for  cattle. 

heed,  'hede,  *hed-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  hfdan=to 
take  care ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  huda,  hoda  =  tx>  heed, 
to  protect,  from  hude,  ftode=protection;  O.  S. 
hodian=to  heed;  Dut.  hoeden,  from  Aoede=guard, 
care ;  Ger.  huten=to  protect,  from  hut= protection ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  huaten,  from  hwo(a=protection.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  regard;  to  take  notice  of;  to  pay  attention 
to ;  to  observe. 

"With  pleasure  Argus  the  musician  heeds.** 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  1. 

*2.  To  take  care  of. 

"  It  [the  snake]  shall  be  heeded." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To   take    notice;   to  care;   to  pay 
attention. 

heed,  *hede,  *hiede,  s.    [HEED,  v.] 
*1.  Protection,  guard,  defense;  means  of  safety. 
"That  eye  shall  be  his  heed." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  1. 

2.  Care,  attention,  needfulness ;  cautious  or  care- 
ful observation. 

"  In  France,  for  five  years:  where  he  travailed 
With  ready  hand,  and  with  an  careful  heed" 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  v.  66. 

3.  Attention,  regard,  notice. 

"  Give  diligent  heed  to  the  reading  and  the  study." — 
Pearce:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  eer.  11. 

*4.  A  look  or  expression  of  care  or  seriousness ; 
gravity. 

"He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind;  a  heed 
Was  in  his  countenance." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii. 2. 
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r  Heed  applies  to  matters  of  importance  to  one's 
moral  conduct ;  care  to  matters  of  minor  import :  a 
man  is  required  to  take  heed ;  a  child  is  required  to 
take  care:  the  former  exercises  his  understanding 
in  taking  heed;  the  latter  exercises  his  thoughts 
and  his  senses  in  taking  care.  (Crabb :  Eng.Synon.) 

heed  -fill,  a.    [Eng.  heed;  -ful(l).] 
\.  Full  of  care,  caution,  or  heed;  careful,  cau- 
tious, circumspect,  wary. 

"Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  haste, 
Marshalled  the  rank  of  every  guest." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Lci»(  Minstrel,  vi.  6. 
2.  Attentive,  regardful,  observant.    (Followed  by 
of.) 

"To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound, 
While  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other." 

Shakfsp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

heed -f  ul-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  heedful;  -ly.}  In  a 
heedful,  cautious,  or  watchful  manner;  cautiously, 
with  heed. 

"If  it  be  heedfully  considered  to  have  special  respect 
to  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans." — Bishop  Hull,  vol.  ii., 
dis.  3. 

heed -f  til-ness,  s.  [Eng.  heedful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  heedful ;  care,  caution, 
circumspection,  watchfulness. 

"Heedfulness  to  improve  all  fitting  opportunities  of 
providing  for  ourselves  and  families." — Wilkins:  Xutttrttl 
Religion,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

*heed -1-1?,  arfr.  [Eng.  heedy;  -ly.]  With  heed 
or  care ;  heedfully,  carefully,  cautiously. 

•heed -I-ness,  "heed  -I-nSsse,  s.   [Eng.  heedy; 

-ness.]    Heedfnlness,  care,  caution,  circumspection. 

"  By  God's  grace  and  her  good  heedfnesse." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I',  vi.  St. 

heed -less,  a.  [English  heed;  -less.]  Taking  no 
heed  or  care;  careless,  inattentive,  thoughtless, 
negligent. 

"  The  heedless  impress  that  belongs 
To  lonely  nature's  casual  work." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  111. 

heed  -1888-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  heedless;  -ly.]  In  a 
heedless,  careless,  or  negligent  manner;  without 
heed,  care,  or  circumspection. 

heed -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  heedless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  heedless ;  carelessness ; 
want  of  care  or  circumspection. 

"The  gay  Corinna,  who  sets  up  for  an  indifference  and 
becoming  heedlessness,  gives  her  husband  all  the  torment 
imaginable."— Steele:  Spectator,  No.  194. 

•heid-y',  a.  [Eng.  heed;  -y.]  Heedful,  careful, 
circumspect,  wary,  watchful. 

"The  watch-tower  is  not  unfurnished  with  heedy  eyes." 
—Kisl,,,p  Hall. 

heel  (1) ,  *heele,  *hele,  s.  [A.  S.  hfla ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.hiel;  Icel.hcell;  Sw.hal;  Dut.  heel;  O.  Fris. 
hfla.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  hinder  part  of  the  foot,  either  in  man  or 
quadrupeds. 

"  The  stag  recalls  his  strength,  his  speed. 

His  winged  heels."  Dryden. 

2.  The  hinder  part  of  a  covering  for  the  feet ;  as 
of  a  shoe,  a  stocking,  <&c. 

3.  Anything  shaped  like  or  resembling  a  human 
heel ;  a  protuberance,  a  knob. 

"At  the  other  side  is  a  kind  of  heel  or  knob,  to  break 
clots  with." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

4.  The  application  of  the  heel,  that  is,  the  spur, 
to  a  horse ;  as,  The  horse  understands  the  heel  well. 

5.  The  latter  part ;  the  end;  the  concluding  part ; 
the  remainder;  as,  the  heel  of  a  loaf,  the  heel  of  a 
session. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anal.:  The  heel  is  formed  by  the  projection 
downward  and    backward    of   the   os  calcaneum, 
called  also  the  os  calcis. 

2.  Arch.:  A  workman's  name  for  a  cyma  reversa. 

[CTMA.] 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  after  end  of  a  ship's  keel. 

(2)  The  lower  end  of  a  spar  or  timber. 

(3)  The  lower  end  of  a  timber  in  a  frame. 

4.  Carp.:  The  lower  end  or  foot  of  a  rafter,  where 
it  rests  on  the  wall  or  plate. 

5.  Firearms:  The  upper  end  of  the  butt-end  of  a 
musftet  when  in  firing  position;  the  tail  of  a  gun- 
lock  hammer. 

6.  Shoemakinrj:    A  block  built  up  of  pieces  of 
leather,  and  serving  to  elevate  from  the  ground  the 
rear  portions  of  the  bootorshoe.  Heels  are  usually 
made  of  several  thicknesses  of  leather,  called  lifts 
or  taps,  which  are  fastened  together  and  to  the 
insole  and  quarter  by  pegs  or  nails. 

IF  (1)  To  be  at  or  upon  the  heels:  To  pursue;  to 
follow  or  attend  closely ;  to  follow  hard. 

"But  in  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of  this  mother's 
admiration?" — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 


lite,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    h?r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
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(2)  To  be  rfotcn  or  out  at  heels :  To  bo  slipshod;  to 
bo  in  unfortunate  or  decayed  circumstances. 

(3)  To  cool  the  heels:  To  be  made  to  wait,  when 
making  a  call  upon  some  great  personage. 

"\Veconledour  heels  during  the  ordinary  and  intoler- 
able half-hoar."— G.  A.  Sola:  Paris  Herself  Again,  vol.  i., 
oh.  i. 

(4)  To  go  heels  over  head :  To  turn  a  somersault; 
to  be  hasty,  rash,  or  inconsiderate. 

(5)  To  have  or  get  the  heels  of:  To  outrun  ;  to  be 
speedier  than. 

"Thou  hast  got  the  heels  of  me  already." — Smollett: 
Roderick  Random,  ch.  xlvii. 

(6)  To  lay  by  the  heels:  To  fetter,  to  shackle. 
"If  the  king  blame  me  for  it,  I'll  irej/yeall 

By  the  heels,  and  suddenly;  and  on  your  heads 
Clap  round  fines."        Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

(7)  To  show  the  heels :  To  take  to  flight ;  to  flee ;  to 
run  away. 

(8)  To  take  heel,  to  take  to  the  heels :  To  fly ;  to  run 
away.    (Shakesp, :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2.) 

(9)  To  tread  upon  one's  heels:  To  follow  close  or 
hard  after. 

"  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heels." 

Shakesp.-  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

(10)  By  the  heel:  Said  of  a  ship  when  deep  in  the 
water  aft. 

heel-breasting  machine,  «.  A  machine  for  cut- 
ting down  the  straight  front  face  of  a  boot  or  shoe 
heel. 

heel-chain,  s. 

Naut. :  A  chain  for  holding  out  the  jib-boom. 

heel-cutter,  «. 

Shoemak. :  A  cutting  instrument  for  cutting  out 
the  lifts  which  form  the  heel. 

keel-iron,  s. 

Sheemak. :  A  plate  on  the  lower  surface  of  a  boot 
or  shoe  heel,  to  increase  the  durability.  Sometimes 
put  on  to  make  a  clattering,  as  in  some  fancy 
dances. 

heel-knee,  s. 

Naut.:  The  knee  connecting  the  keel  with  the 
stern-post. 

heel-piece,  ». 

•1.  Armor  for  the  heels. 

Z.  A  piece  of  leather  on  the  heel  of  a  shoe. 
"Like  a  heel-pteceto  support 
A  cripple."  Swift:  On  Poetry. 

*3.  The  end ;  the  conclusion. 

"  Just  at  the  heel-piece  of  his  book." 

Lloyd:  The  Cobbler  of  Tessington's  Letter. 

heel-piece,  v.  t.  To  put  a  piece  of  leather  upon ; 
to  patch  the  heel  or  heels  of. 

"Some  blamed  Mrs.  Bull  for  new  heel-piecing  her 
shoes."— Arbuthnot:  Hist,  ofjuhn  Bull. 

heel-plate,  s.  The  plate  on  the  butt  end  of  a 
gun-stock,  or  on  the  surface  in  a  boot  or  shoe  heel. 

heel-post, ». 

1.  The  post  which  supports  the  outer  end  of  a 
propeller  shaft. 

2.  The  post  to  which  a  gate  or  door  is  hung. 

3.  The  quoin-post  of  a  lock-gate. 

heel-ring, s. 

Husbandry:  The  ring  which  is  tightened  by 
wedges,  and  confines  the  scythe-blade  to  the  snath. 

heel-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  for  hauling  on  the  heel  of  the  bow- 
sprit to  run  it  out. 

heel-shave, «. 

Shoemak,:  A  hand-tool  like  a  spoke-shave,  to 
shape  the  heel  after  the  lifts  of  approximate  shape 
have  been  fastened  together. 

heel-tap,  s. 

1.  Ord.Lana.:  A  small  quantity  of  liquor  left  in 
the  bottom  01  a  glass,  when  the  main  portion  has 
been  drunk. 

2.  Shoemak. :  One  of  the  pieces  or  thicknesses  of 
leather  of  which  a  heel  is  built  up ;  a  lift. 

If  No  heel-taps!  An  exclamation  or  order  to  the 
effect  that  glasses  are  to  be  completely  emptied. 

heel-tap,  v.  t.  To  add  a  piece  of  leather  to  the 
heel  or  heels  of ;  to  heel-piece. 

heel-tool,  s. 

Metal-turning:  A  form  of  metal-turning  tool  in 
which  the  heel  of  the  tool  is  supported  on  a  rest. 

heel  (2),  «.  [HEED  (2),  v.]  A  leaning  or  inclina- 
tion to  one  side.  Specif.,  the  inclination  of  a  vessel 
laterally,  as  she  careens  under  a  press  of  sail. 

heel(l),v.  t.   [HEEL  (!),«.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  heel;  to  add  a 
heel  to. 

2.  To  arm  a  game-cock  with  a  spur  or  gaff. 
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3.  To  perform  by  the  use  of  the  heels  or  feet,  as  a 
dance. 

"I  cannot  sing, 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 

4.  To  place  the  heels  against;  as,  to  heel  a  mark. 
heel  (2),  v.  i.     [A  corrupt,  from  Mid.  Eng.  helden, 

or  hilden;  A.  S.  hyldan,  heldan~to  tilt,  to  incline; 
Dan.  helde  =  to  slant,  to  slope;  Sw.  hdlla=to  tilt,  to 
pour ;  M.  H.  Ger.  halden=to  bow  or  bend  one's  self.] 
To  incline  or  cant  over  to  one  side. 

"  [They]  made  the  vessel  heel, 
And  laid  her  on  her  side." 

Cowper:  Loss  of  the  Royal  Oeorge. 

IT  Generally  used  absolutely,  but  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  a  particle  of  direction. 

IF  To  be  well  heeled;  To  have  plenty  of  money,  to 
be  in  a  satisfactory  financial  position. 

heel  ball,  s.  [Eng.  heel,  and  6aZ/.]  A  composi- 
tion of  bees-wax  and  lamp-black.  It  is  used  by  shoe- 
makers for  giving  a  smooth  surface  to  the  heels  of 
boots  and  shoes  also  employed  by  antiquaries  for 
taking  rubbings  of  inscriptions,  &c. 

heel'-er,  s.  [Eng.  heel;  -er.]  A  game-cock  that 
strikes  well  with  his  heels  or  spurs.  A  backer  and 
supporter  of  gamblers  and  disreputable  politicians. 

been,  s.  [Chin.]  In  China,  a  city  of  the  first 
class. 

heer,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Weaving:  The  length  of  two  cuts  or  less  of  linen 
or  woolen  threads. 

heeze,  *hei§'-ie,  s.  [A  corruption  of  hoist  (q,v,),] 
A  hoist ;  a  lift  or  help  on  or  forward. 

"  If  he  had  stuck  by  the  way,  I  would  have  lent  him  a 
heezie,  the  dirty  scoundrel."—  Scott:  Guy  Manner  ing,  ch. 
xiii. 

*heft  (1),  s.    [From  HEAVE  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  heaving  or  lifting;  aneffort,a  strain, 
an  exertion. 

"  He  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides, 
With  violent  hefts."      Shakesp..    Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

2.  Weight,  heaviness. 

heft  (2),  s.    [HEFT   (2),  v.]    A  dwelling,  a  resi- 
dence. 
hefl(l),v.f.    [HEFT(l),*.] 

1.  To  heave,  lift,  or  hoist  up. 

2.  To  try  the  weight  of  by  lifting, 
heft  (2) ,  v.  t .  &  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.  ] 

A.  Trans. :  To  familiarize  or  accustom  to  a  place 
or  employment  by  language. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  live,  to  dwell. 
he£-ber-ry\  hedge -ber-ry\  s.    [Eng.  hedged), 

and  berry.] 

1.  The  wild  cherry. 

2.  The  bird  cherry. 

He-geT-I-S-n,  a.  &s.  [From G.  F.  W.  Hegel ;  -fan.] 

A.  As  adj.;  Pertaining  toorinany  way  connected 
with  Hegelianism  (q.  v.). 

"Philosophy  begins  then,  on  the  Hegelian  principle,  by 
our  gaining  a  clear  conception  of  the  laws  of  thought." — 
Morell:  Speculative  Philosophy  (2d  ed.),  ii.  167. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  accepts  the  teaching  of 
Hegel. 

"  As  he  increased  in  years,  Schelling  became  very  bitter 
against  the  Hegelians"— History  of  Pantheism,  ii,  204. 

He-geT-I-9.n-I§ni,  s.  [Eng.,  <fcc.,  Hegelian;  -ism.] 
Philos. :  The  system  outlined  by  George  Frederick 
William  Hegel  (1770-1831)  in  his  Encyclopadie. 
His  teaching  is  in  some  degree  a  systematization 
of  Schelling^  ideas  [IDEALISM,  SPINOZISM ],  in  their 
turn  a  development  of  those  of  Fichte.  Michelet 
claims  for  Hegel  the  invention  of  a  new  method — 
the  principle  of  the  Identity  of  the  Subject  with 
the  Object.  Logic  with  Hegel  is  not  an  examina- 
tion of  the  forms  of  thought,  but  of  thoughts  them- 
selves, for  whatever  is  true  of  the  thought  is  true  of 
the  thing.  Hegelianism  deals  with  (1)  Logic,  (2) 
The  Philosophy  of  Nature,  (3)  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Intelligence.  The  whole  system  is  contained  in 
the  Logic,  of  which  the  other  parts  are  but  an  ap- 
plication. The  first  proposition  is,  Being  and  Non- 
Being  are  the  same.  This  gives  two  contraries; 
there  must  be  a  relation  to  make  them  real.  Unite 
them,  and  that  is  the  Becoming.  In  this  idea  are 
two  elements— a  Non-Being  from  which  it  is  evolv- 
ing, and  a  Being  which  is  evolved.  Hegel  claimed 
to  be  conservative  and  orthodox,  and  Baring  Gould 
(Origin  of  Relig.  Belief  (ed.  1882),  ii.  40)  says  that 
'*  if  the  modern  intellect  is  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
dogma  of  the  Incarnation,  it  will  be  through 
Hegel's  discovery."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Young 
Hegelians— Strauss,  Bruno  Baur,  Feuerbach,  ana 
others— assert  that  their  doctrines,  radical  in  poli- 
tics and  rationalist  in  religion,  are  legitimate  de- 
ductions from  the  system  of  Hegel. 

"  Hegelianism  is  here  taken  in'a  wide  sense." — Adam- 
son:  Fichte,  p.  219.  (Note.) 
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*heg  e-mon  -Ic,  *heg-e-mon  Ic  al,  a.  [Greek 
h£gemonikO8,  from  hegemon—a.  leader,  a  fTDide; 
lu'ii<'omai=to  rule  orguide.J  Ruling,  predominant,, 
chief. 

"  The  judgment  being  the  hegemonical  power,  and  di- 
rector of  action,  if  it  be  led  by  the  overheatings  of  pas- 
sion."— Gltinvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xxiii. 

*hf)-gem  -&-ny\  s.  [Gr.  hei/emonia,  from  hege- 
mdn—a  loader,  a  guide.]  Leadership,  predomi- 
nance, superiority ;  applied  to  the  relation  of  one 
state  to  another,  or  to  a  number  of  others  confed- 
erated. 

he&  -Ir-a,  «.  [A.  S.  AyVaA=separation,  flight.] 
The  night  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca,  on  the  night 
of  Thursday,  July  15,  622,  from  which  the  Moham- 
medans begin  their  reckoning  of  time ;  any  similar 
flight.  In  calculating  dates  reckoned  from  the 
Hegira,  it  should  bo  remembered  that  the  Moham- 
medan year  has  only  354  days.  To  transform  a 
Mohammedan  into  a  Christian  date,  not  merely 
must  622  be  subtracted  from  the  latter,  but  the  re- 
mainder must  be  multiplied  by  36.V52,  and  divided 
by  354. 

Hel  -del-berg,  s.  &  a,    [See  def.  A.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geol. :  A  city  of  Baden,  thirty-two  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Carlsruhe. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place  described 
under  A. 

Heidelberg  Catechism,  s. 

Eccles. :  A  catechism,  first  publisher!  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1563,  drawn  out  by  Zechariah  Ursinus  for 
the  use  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  published  in. 
the  Palatinate.  It  was  received  beyond  this  limit, 
was  approved  by  the  Synod  of  Dort.and  was  the 
model  on  which  the  Westminster  Assembly  framed 
the  Shorter  Catechism.  (Mosheim,  &c.) 

he"if-Sr,  'half-are,  *hai-fre,  *hayf  are,  *hek- 
fere,  *hei-fre,  «.  [A.  S.  hedhfore,  from  Aedft=high. 
and/eor=an  ox.]  A  young  cow.  ( Thomson :  Spr  ing*. 
807.) 

heigh  (gh  silent),  interj.  [Imitative.]  An  excla- 
mation used  to  call  attention  or  encourage. 

heigh-ho,  *hai-ho,  hey-ho,  interj. 

1.  An  expression  of  disappointment,  languor,. 
uneasiness,  or  regret. 

'"Tis  almost  five  o'clock,  cousin  ;  'tis  time  you  were- 
ready;  by  my  troth  I  am  exceeding  ill,  hey  ho!" — Shakesp.: 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  4. 

*2.  An  expression  of  joy  or  exultation. 

height,  "helghth  (gh  silent),  »highth,  *highte, 
"hyghte,  'heyghth,  *heighthe,  "heithe,  *heght, 
*fceghte,  s.  [A.  S.  hedhdhu,  hehdhu,  from  hedh= 
high;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hoogte,  from  hoog  =  high; 
Icel.  hcedh,  from  hdr=high;  Sw.  h6jd,  from  hog; 
Dan.  hOide,  from  hoi;  Goth,  hauhitha,  from  hauhs 
=  high ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hihida.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  or  being  high,  elevated,  or 
raised  above  the  ground ;  elevation  ;  eminence ;  ele- 
vated position. 

"Fortifyed  with  a  hyll  of  a  great  heyghth"— Qolding: 
Cossar,  fo.  29. 

2.  The  altitude  or  distance  which  anything  rises 
above  its  foot,  basis,  or  foundation. 

"  Fifty  the  breadth,  the  height  (least  of  the  three) 
Full  thirty  cubits."  Drayton:  yoah's  Flood. 

1[  The  height  of  mountains  or  other  elevations  is 
measured  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways :  by  trigo- 
nometry or  by  the  barometer. 

3.  An  elevated,  high,  or  lofty  place ;  an  eminence  ;. 
a  summit. 

"Beyond  yon  mountain's  hoary  height." 

Dryden:  Horace,  bk.  i.,  ix. 

4.  Size;  stature. 

"  She  is  about  my  height." 
Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

5.  Elevation  or  preeminence  in    rank,  office,  so- 
ciety, &c. ;  high  rank,  position,  or  station. 

"  By  him  that  raised  me  to  this  careful  height." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  S. 

*6.  Elevation  or  dignity,  as  'of  language,  expres- 
sion, sentiment,  &c. 

*7.  Degree  of  latitude ;  the  latitudes  being  consid- 
ered higher  as  they  approach  the  poles. 

"Guinea  lieth  to  the  north  sea,  in  the  same  Height  as 
Peru  to  the  south." — Abbot. 

8.  The  utmost  or  highest  degree  or  pitch;  the 
fullest  extent  or  degree. 

"  Richard  falls  in  height  of  all  his  pride." 

Shaketp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

IT  *(1)  At  height:  In  the  prime  of  power  or 
strength.  (Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  I.) 

*(2)  To  the  height:  To  the  fullest  extent ;  in  the' 
highest  or  fullest  degree. 

"He's  traitor  to  the  height." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous    ••  slius.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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•height  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [HEIGHT,  s.]  To  raise 
to  a  height ;  to  exalt ;  to  heighten. 

*'  Had  their  several  chambers  delicately  hetghted." — 
Adams;  Works,  i.  42L 

height  -en  (gh  silent),  v.  t.    [Eng.  height;  -en.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  high  or  higher ;  to  raise ;  to  ele- 
vate. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  elevate  or  raise  in  rank  or  position ;  to  exalt. 

"Being  so  heightened, 

He  watered  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery." 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

2.  To  raise  or  elevate  in  quality ;  to  improve ;  to 
increase. 

"Heightened  and  invigorated,  by  being  compared  with 
the  contrary  evil."— Cudworth;  Intel.  Syst.,  p.  220. 

3.  To  raise  in  degree ;  to  increase ;  to  aggravate. 

"  Foreign  states  used  their  endeavors  to  heighten  our 
confusions." — Addison:  On  the  War. 

4.  To  set  off  to  advantage  by  means  of  a  foil  or 
•contrast ;  to  make  brighter,  stronger,  or  more  evi- 
dent. 

"Here  again  the  comedian  had  an  opportunity  of 
heightening  the  ridicule  by  action." — Goldsmith:  The  See, 
No.  2. 

height'-en-Sr  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  heighten;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  heightens. 

*helghth  (gh  silent),  s.    [HEIGHT.] 

he!  -ml-a,  «.  [Named  after  Dr.  Heim,  a  Berlin 
physician.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lythracew,  tribe  Lythrese. 
Seimia  salicifolia  or  the  Hanchinol  (q.  v.). 

hein'-ous  (el  as  a),  *hain-ous,  *hayn-ous, 
«.  [O.  Fr.  hainox,  from  ftal?i«=hate,  halr=to  hate; 
Fr.  haineux;  cf.  Goth,  hatyan,  hatjan=to  hate.] 
Hateful ;  odious ;  detestable ;  abominable ;  flagrant ; 
atrocious ;  wicked  in  the  highest  degree. 

"Gene  none  eare  to  their  haynous  heresies." — Sir  T. 
More.-  Works,  p.  313. 

If  Heinous  and  flagitious  are  both  applied  to 
offenses  against  human  or  divine  law,  but  the  latter 
is  the  stronger  term.  An  offense  is  heinous  from  its 
very  nature ;  it  becomes  flagitious  on  account  of  its 
extreme  features. 

hein  -ous-ljf  (el  as  a),  *hain-ous-ly,  *hayn- 
ous-ly,  *hein-OUS-lIe,  adv.  [Eng.  heinous;  -ly.~\ 
Jn  a  heinous  manner  or  degree ;  hatefully ;  odiously ; 
abominably ;  atrociously. 

"This  very  lawe  is  often  transgressed,  and  that  hayn» 
ously  euen  in  the  church." — Hackluyt.-  Voyages,  i.  681, 

hein  -ous-ness  (el  as  a),  *heyn-ous-nesse,  s. 
TEng.  heinous;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
heinous ;  atrocity. 

"Truly  affect«d  with  the  heinousness  of  his  guilt.*' — 
Jortin:  Ecclesiastical  History. 

heir  (asar),  *heire,  *heyr,  *heyre,  *eir,  *eyr, 
*.    [O.  Fr.  heir,  eir,  from  Lat.  heres=au  heir.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  succeeds  or  is  entitled  to  succeed 
another  in  the  possession  of  lands,  tenements,  aud 
hereditaments  by  descent;  one  trno  is  by  law  the 
inheritor  of  anything  after  the  present  possessor; 
one  in  whom  the  title  to  an  estate  by  inheritance  is 
vested  by  law ;  an  inheritor. 

"An  heir  therefore  is  he  upon  whom  the  law  casts  the 
estate  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  ancestor."— Black- 
stone:  Commentaries,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  14. 

2.  One  who  inherits,  takes,  or  receives  anything 
from  an  ancestor ;  as,  A  child  is  heir  to  the  disease 
of  his  father. 

*II.  Fig. ;  That  which  is  procreated  or  begotten ; 
a  child ;  a  production. 

"The  first  heir  of  my  invention."—  Shakesp.:  Venus  and 
Adonis.  (Dedic.) 

1f  Heir  by  custom:  An  heir  claiming  by  certain 
customary  modes  of  descent  attached  to  the  land. 

heir-apparent,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"Heirs-apparent  are  such  whose  right  of  inheritance  is 
indefeasible,  provided  they  outlive  the  ancestor ;  as  the 
eldest  son,  who  must  be  heir  to  the  father  whenever  he 
happens  to  die." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  11. 

heir-at-law,  heir-general,  s.   One  who  by  the 
common  law  succeeds  to  the  lands  and  tenements  of 
his  father  or  ancestor  at  his  death, 
heir-loom,  s.    [HEIRLOOM.] 
heir-presumptive,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"Heirs-presumptive  are  such  who,  if  the  aricestor 
should  die  immediately,  would  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  things  be  his  heirs  ;  but  whose  right  of  inherit- 
ance may  be  defeated  by  the  contingency  of  some  nearer 
heir  being  born;  as  a  brother,  or  nephew,  whose  presump- 
tive succession  may  be  destroyed  by  the  birth  of  a  child; 
or  a  daughter,  whose  present  hopes  may  be  hereafter  cut 
off  by  the  birth  of  a  son."— Blackstone;  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
•ch.ll. 
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heir-special,    s.     An  heir  who  succeeds  to  an 

estate  in  the  order  pointed  out  by  some  instrument 
determining  such  special  course  of  descent. 

*heir(asar),r. /.  [HEIK,  s.]  To  be  heir  to ;  to 
inherit. 

"One  only  daughter  heired  the  royal  state." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  jEneid,  vii.  79. 

*heir  -d&m  (heir  as  ar),  s.  [Eng.  heir;  -<(<>„>.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  an  heir ;  succession  by  in- 
heritance ;  heirship. 

heir  -ess  (heir  as  ar),  s.  [Eng.  heir;  -ess.]  A 
female  heir. 

heir-less  (heir  as  ar),  a.  [English  heir;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  or  having  no  heir. 

"  Heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

heir  -loom  (heir  as  ar),  s.  [Eng.  heir,  and  Mid. 
English  loom  —  a  piece  of  property;  furniture.] 
[LOOM,  «.] 

1.  A  personal  chattel  which   by  special  custom 
descends  to  the  heir  with  the  heritable  estate. 

"Thus  an  heirloom,  or  implement  of  furniture,  which 
by  custom  descends  together  with  an  house,  is  neither 
land  or  tenement,  but  a  mere  movable:  yet  being  inherit' 
able  is  comprised  under  the  general  word  hereditament." 
— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii..  ch.  2. 

2.  Any  special  inheritance ;  property  handed  down 
by  inheritance. 

"This  tumor  by  a  king  might  cured  be  alone: 
Which  he  an  heirloom  left  unto  the  English  throne." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  a.  11. 

heir-ship  (heir  as  ar),  s.  [Eng.  heir;  -ship-] 
The  quality,  state,  character,  or  position  of  an  heir ; 
succession  by  inheritance. 

"  I  shall  first  review  the  laws  of  heirship  by  proximity 
of  blood;  and,  secondly,  the  laws  of  heirship  by  appoint- 
ment, which  is  either  by  adoption  during  life,  or  by  tes- 
tamentary disposition."—  Sir  W.  Jones:  Commentary  on 
Isceus. 

*heirship  movables,  s.  pi. 

Scots  Law :  The  best  of  certain  kinds  of  movables, 
which  the  heir  was  entitled  to  take,  besides  the 
heritable  estate ;  the  distinction  was  abolished  in 

1868. 

heis-tSr  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Laurence  Heister, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Helmstadt.  He  died  in 
1758.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Olacaceae.  Heisteria  coccinea 
is  a  tree  with  white  flowers,  found  in  Martinique 
and  other  West  Indian  islands;  its  red  fruits  are 
eaten  by  pigeons.  It  was  once  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  furnish  the  Partridge-wood  of  the  cabinet- 
makers. 

*hel-SUgge,  s.  [A.  S.  fcege  =  ahedge.]  The  hedge- 
sparrow. 

he'-Jal-ap,  s.    [Eng.  A.c  =  male,  andjalap.] 

Comm.:  The  same  as  MALE  JALAP  (q.  v.). 

hej-lr-a,«.    [HEGIKA.] 

heT-a-mf  B,  s.  [Gr.  hellos,  ellos=a  young  deer,  a 
fawn,  and  mus=a  mouse.] 

Zool. ;  The  name  given  by  F.  Cuvier  to  a  genus  of 
mammals,  called  by  Illiger  Pedetes.  It  resembles 
Dlpus,  containing  the  Jerboas.  It  contains  the 
Helamys  or  Pedetes  caffer,  or  Cape  Jerboa.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  hare,, and  advances  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Its  Dutch  names  mean  Leaping  and 
Mountain  Hare.  It  does  damage  to  the  green  and 
ripe  grain  crops  adjacent  to  the  mountains  where'it 
lives.  [PEDETES.] 

h  el -arc  -tos,  s.  [Gr.  helios=  the  sun,  and  arktos 
—  a  bear.] 

Zool. :  Sunbear ;  a  genus  of  TJrsidae  (Boars).  They 
have  smooth,  glossy  aair,  feed  chiefly  on  honey  or 
the  young  shoots  of  the  cocoanut  tree,  and  are 
milder  in  their  disposition  than  the  more  typical 
members  of  the  family.  Helarctos  malayanus  is 
the  Malayan  Sunbear,  of  which  the  Bornean  one, 
H.  euryspiltts,  may  be  perhaps  only  a  variety. 

hel-c5r-6-£y\  8,  [Gr.  helkos=a  wound,  an  ulcer, 
and  logos~ a  discourse;  Fr.  helcologie.] 

Med. :  The  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats 
of  ulcers. 

hel  -cb-plas-tf,  *.  [Gr.  helkos=a  wound,  an 
ulcer,  and  pJo*<o8=formed, molded;  plasso—totoTm 
molds,  to  shape.] 

Surg. :  The  process  of  replacing  the  epidermic  in- 
tegument, destroyed  by  an  ulcer,  by  transferring  to 
the  injured  spot  a  piece  of  skin  from  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  individual  or  of  some  other 
person. 

held,  pa.  t.  &  pa.  par.    [HOLD,  v.] 

*hele  *heale,  s.  [A.  S.  h&l,  hceln.]  Health, 
safety,  welfare. 

"Thy  soule  hele."—  Sorte  Arthure,  3,655. 

tHeT-en-a,  s.  [St.  Helena,  the  queen  of  Constan- 
tius  Chlorus.  It  was  she  who  built  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcher.  The  name  was  derived  re- 
motely from  Gr.  HeJene,  Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus, 
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the  taking  away  of  whom  caused  the  war  of  Troy. 
Curtius  derived  the  name  from  Gr.  he  lane,  h<-hjnc~ 
a  torch;  while  Max  Muller  considers  it  akin  to  the 
Vedic  Sarama,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn.  ] 

Meteor, :  An  old  Roman  name  still  current  among 
Italian  sailors  for  a  single  light  appearing  to  sail- 
ors. It  was  deemed  by  them  unfavorable,  while  a 
double  one,  termed  Castor  and  Pollux,  was  doomed 
propitious.  They  are  varieties  of  St.  Elmo's  Fire 
(q.  v.). 

he-len-I-e-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  Heleni(um}; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Senecio- 
nidere. 

hel  -e-nln,  hel-e-nlne,  s.  [Modern  Latin  Hel- 
en(mm),in  the  botanical  name  Inula  helenium,  and 
suff.  -m,  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Cheni.:  A  crystalline  substance  existing  in  the 
root  of  elecampane,  Inula  helenium.  Obtained  by 
exhausting  the  root  with  hot  alcohol,  and  purifying 
the  crystals  till  they  melt  at  110".  They  are  color- 
less, inodorous  needles ;  the  mother  liquid  contains 
In  ula  camphor. 

he-len -I-iim,  s.  [Lat.  Helenium;  Gr.  Jtelenion 
=  a  plant, perhaps  elecampane.  (Liddell  c&  A'cott.)] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Helenieee 
(q.  v.).  The  species  are  yellow -flowered  plants  of 
this  country. 

he-11-,  he-lI-&-f  pref.  [Greek  helios^the  sun.] 
[HELIACAL.] 

he  -ll-ac,  hS-11  -ac-al,  a.  [Gr.  heliakos=of  or 
belonging  to  the  sun,  helios—the  sun;  cf.  Sansc. 
9ura=the  sun;  Lat.  sol;  Goth,  sitnna;  Eng.  sun 
(q.v.).] 

Astron. :  Closely  connected  with  the  sun  ;  rising 
just  before  the  sun;  a  term  used  when  a  star  rises 
just  before  the  sun.  As  the  sun  mqves  in  its  orbit, 
a  particular  star  which  had  for  some  time  risen 
after  the  sun  or  with  him,  remaining  however  invis- 
ible, owing  to  his  beams,  will  at  length  rise  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  before  him  to  be  seen.  When 
it  does  so,  this  is  called  its  heliacal  rising,  or  it  is 
said  to  rise  heliacally.  As  in  bygone  ages  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes  has  made  various  stars  in 
succession  rise  heliacally,  a  means,  of  which  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  made  use,  is  afforded  of  computing 
ancient  dates,  in  cases  in  which  observers  have  ac- 
curately recorded  which  star  in  any  year  rose 
heliacally. 

"The  cosmical  ascension  of  a  star  we  term  that,  when 
it  ariseth  together  with  the  sun,  or  the  same  degree  of 
the  ecliptic  wherein  the  sun  abideth;  and  that  the  helincnl 
(ascension),  when  a  star  which  before  for  the  vicinity  of 
the  sun  was  not  visible,  being  further  removed,  beginueth 
to  appear." — Brotcne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

heliacal- year,  s. 

Astron. :  The  same  as  CANICULAB  YEAR  (q.  v.). 

hS-li  -a-cal-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  heliacal;  -ly.~\  In 
a  heliacal  manner. 

"  Heliacally,  that  is,  its  emersion  from  the  rays  of  the 
son."—  Browne.-  Vulgar  Errors,  bk,  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

hel-I-an  -thS-mum,  s.  [Pref.  heli-  (q.  v.),  and 
Lat.  anthemum;  Gr.  anthemont  the  same  as  anthos 
~  a  flower.  ] 

Bot.:  Rock-rose,  a  genus  of  Cistace«e  (q.  v.).  It 
contains  herbs  or  under-shrube,  with  five  petals; 
stamens,  as  a  rule,  many;  an  imperfectly  three- 
celled  capsule,  with  many  seeds.  About  thirty 
species  are  known,  in  Europe,  West  Asia,  and  this 
country.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  divides  the  genus  into 
three  sub-sections:  Helianthemum  proper,  Turbera- 
ria,  and  Pseud  os-cistus.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
entire.  It  had  once  some  reputation  as  a  vulnerary. 
Above  a  hundred  and  thirty  species  are  cultivated 
in  gardens. 

htil-I-an'-thftd,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  helianthoida 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. .-.Resembling  a  sun-flower;  of  or  belonging 
to  the  Helianthoida. 

helianthoid-polypes,  s.  pi, 

Zool.:  The  Helianthoida  (q.  T.). 

"  The  helianthoid-polypes,  of  which  the  common  sea- 
anemones  of  our  coasts  may  serve  as  an  example." — Hist. 
Animal  Kingdom,  p.  67. 

hel-I-an-thtfld'-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  heli~;  Gr.  anthos 
=  a  flower,  and  ei'dos=form.] 

Zoot.:  An  order  of  Polypes,  now  ranked  in  the 
order  Zoantharia,  of  the  class  Actinozoa,  called  also 
Hexacorolla  (q.  v.).  [ZoANTHAKiA.J 

hel-I-an  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  heUos^the  sun,  and  Gr. 
anthos=a  blossom,  a  flower;  cf.  also  Lat.  helian- 
thes;  Gr.  helianthes=a  fabulous  magical  herb.] 

Bot.;  Sunflower,  a  genus  of  Composites,  tribo 
Senecionidee,  sub-tribe  Coreopsidese.  Helianthus 
annuus  is  the  Sunflower  (a.  v.),  H.  tuberosus,  the 
so-called  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  [ARTICHOKE.] 

hSl'-IC-al,  a.  [Lat.  helix  (genit.  helicte),  from 
Gr.  helix  (genit.  helikos)  =  a  spiral  line,  a  helix.] 
Having  many  convolutions ;  spiral. 

"  The  screw  is  a  kind  of  wedge  multiplied  or  continued 
by  a  helical  revolution  about  a  cylinder.*'- — Wilkin*. 
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helical-spring,  s.  A  spring  whose  coils  have  a 
gradually  decreasing  diameter,  as  the  mainspring 
of  a  watch.  It 
may  lie  in  one 
plane,  like  a 
fake  of  rope, 
one  layer  of 
rope  as  coiled 
up;  or  it  may 
be  like  the  ar- 
chitectural he- 
lix or  the  helix 
of  a  shell,  and 
assume  a  con-  Helical-spring, 

ical  form. 

hal'-l-cal-iy,  adv.  [ English  helical ;  -ly.]  In  a 
helical  or  spiral  manner ;  spirally. 

hel-I-chry  -ge-SS,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  helichrys(um)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Senecioni- 
doa>. 

hel-I-chry -gum,  s.  [Lat.  heliochrysos;  Greek 
hcUochryso8=a  kind  of  everlasting  flower;  pref. 
helio-  and  fyT.chrysos— gold.  Named  from  the  ra- 
diated flower  heads,  often  of  a  golden  hue,  though 
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and  Africa,  is  the  Immortelle  of  the  French. 

hS-Hg'-I-dSB,  s.pl.  [Isat.helix;  Gr.  helix  (genit. 
Ae.'''fcos)  =  twisted;  as  subst.,  anything  spiral ;  with 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zoologu:  Land  Snails,  a  family  of  gasteropod- 
ous mollusks,  order  Pulmonifera,  section  Inopercu- 
lata.    The  shell  is  external,  and  in  general  largo 
enough  to  contain  the  entire  animal,  the  aperture 
closed  during  hybernation  by  an  epiphragm.    The 
animalhas  a  short  retractilohead,  with  four  retract- 
ile tentacles,  the  upper  pair  the  longer,  and  with 
eye-specks  at  the  tips.  More  than  1,600  species  have 
been  described.     They  are  of  world-wide  distribu- 
tion.   Geneva :  Helix,  Yitrin'a,  Succinea,  Buliinus, 
Achatina  Pupa.Clausilia, <fec.    [HELIX.] 

2.  Palceont.:  The  family  came  into  existence  as 
long  ago  as  the  Carboniferous  period,  with   the 
genera  Pupa,  Dawsonella,  and  the  sub-genus  Zon- 
ites.  Then,  after  a  long  interval,  it  reappears  in  the 
Tertiarv. 

he-lie, '-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  helix  (genit.  helicis)=a 
spiral  lino,  and/orma=form.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  helix  ;  helical,  spiral. 

hel  -I-gln,  s.  [Gr.  helix-ivy,  and  -in  (Chem.).] 
Chem.:  CuHuO?.  A  glucoside  formed  by  the 
action  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid  on  salicin.  Helicin 
crystallizes  in  white  slender  needles,  which  melt  at 
175°.  An  aqueous  solutioo  of  helicin  is  converted 
by  sodium  amalgam  into  salicin.  Boiled  with  dilute 
acids  or  alkalies,  it  is  converted  into  glucose 
•CeH^Oe,  and  salicylic  aldehyde  CeHj'OH'CO'H. 

hel-I-cx  -na,  s.  [Lat.  helix,  helicis ;  Gr.  helike- 
windiug,  twisting,  as  of  a  shell-snail ;  ne"ut.  pi.  adj. 
suif.  -ilia.]  [HELIX.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  family 
Cyclostomidee.  The  shell  is  globose,  depressed,  or 
keeled,  with  a  nearly  square  or  semilunar  aperture, 
having  a  shelly  or  membranous  operculum ;  animal 
with  long  slender  pointed  tentacles.  Known  recent 
species,  162. 

heT-I  glne,  o.  [Gr.  helix;  as  subst. = the  tendril 
of  the  vine  or  that  of  ivy ;  and  suff.  -ine.]  Of,  be- 
longing to,  or  resembling  a  tendril.  Not  confined 
to  botanical  descriptions ;  for  in  anatomy  there  are 
helicine  arteries. 

thel  -I-cite,  s.  [Lat.  helix  (genit.  helicis) ;  suff. 
-ire.] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  snail  of  the  genus  Helix. 

hel  -I-c6-graph,  s.  [Gr.  helix  (genit.  helikos)=a 
spiral  line,  and  grapho=to  write,  to  draw.]  An  in- 
strument for  describing  helices.  A  small  wheel 
rotates  on  the  screw  shaft  and  revolves  around  the 
fixed  point,  moving  toward  or  from  the  said  center, 
according  to  the  direction  of  its  revolution ;  a  pen- 
cil describing  a  helix.  The  distances  between  the 
intersections  of  an  ordinate  with  the  spiral  are 
equal  to  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 

hel-I-ci-gyr  -ate  (yr  as  iir),  a.  [Greek  helix 
(genit.  helikos),  and  Eng.  gyrate  (q.  v.).  [HELIX.] 

Bot.:  Having  a  ring  or  gyrus  carried  obliquely 
round  it.  Example,  the  spore-cases  of  Trichomanes. 

hel'-I-COld,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  helikodes,  helikoeides= 
of  winding  form  ;  helix,  andeido8=form.]  [HELIX.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Spirally  curved;  curved  like  the 
spire  of  a  univalve  shell ;  spiral. 

2.  Bot.:  Twisted  like  a  snail-shell.    The  term  is 
used  specially  when  the  cyme  of  a  monocotyledonous 
plant  has  its  flowers  arrayed  in  succession  in  a 
spiral  form  around  a  pseudothallus  or  axis  of  one- 
peduncled  cymesor  sarmentidia,  formed  by  a  series 
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of  successive  peduncles  fitted  into  each  other  in 
such  a  way  that  they  seem  to  form  but  oue  and  the 
same  stalk.  Example,  Hemerocallis  fulva.  (Lind- 
ley.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  curved  surface  generated  by  a 
right  lino  in  such  motion  about  a  fixed  right  lino 
that  every  point  in  the  former  shall  move  uni- 
formly in  the  direction  of  the  latter,  preserving  a 
uniform  angular  motion  about  it. 

hellcoid  parabola,  s. 

Geom.  :  A  curve  arising  from  the  supposition  that 
the  common  or  Apollonian  parabola  is  bent  or 
twisted  till  the  axis  comes  into  the  periphery  of  a 
circle,  the  ordinates  still  retaining  their  places 
and  perpendicular  positions  w_ith  respect  to  the 
circle,  all  these  lines  remaining  in  the  same  plane. 

hel-I-c61d  -al,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  helicoid;  -a!.]  The 
same  as  HELICOID,  a.  (q.  v.) 

Hel-I-oon,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Geog.:  A  mountain  in  Boeotia,  in  Greece,  near 
the    Gulf  of  Corinth,  sacred    to  Apollo  and  the 
Muses.    On  it  were  situated  the  fountains  Hippo- 
crene  and  Aganippe,  the  supposed  grand  sources 
of  poetic  inspiration. 

2.  Music:  A  form  of  wind  instrument  of  metal, 
resembling   a   French-horn,  but  having  keys  and 
valves.    They  are  made  en  suite,  that  is,  of  various 
sizes  and  compass. 

hel  I-co  -ne-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  helicon(ia);  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Musaceee,  having  solitary  seeds, 
and  the  fruit  a  capsule  bursting  through  the  parti- 
tions. [HELICONIA.] 

hel-  I-CO  '-nl-a,  s.  [Lat.  Helicon  (q.  v.),  and  neut. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ia.] 

1.  Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Heliconeee 
(q.  v.).  The  rootof  Heliconia  psittacorum,  and  that 
or  H.  bihai,  are  eaten  in  the  West  Indies.  H.  niarice 
alexandrmmce,  a  Grenada  species,  named  after  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  produces  a  fiber  of  economic 
value. 

2.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  butterflies,  the  typical  one 
of  the  sub-family  Heliconinee,  or  the  family  Heli- 
conidee  (q.  v.  ).    It  occurs  in  tropical  America. 

hel-I-con'-I-an,  a.  [Eng.  Helicon;  -tan.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Helicon. 

hel-I-con  -I-dse,  hSl-I-c6  -nl-l,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  heii- 
con(ia)  (q.  v.),  ana  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  or  masc. 
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tom.  :  A  family  of  butterflies.  They  are  not 
eaten  by  birds  or  by  monkeys. 

hel-I-c6-ste  -ga,  s.  [Gr.  helix  (genit.  helikos), 
and  Gr.  stege=a  roofed  place,  a  room.]  [HELIX.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  Helicostegidte  (q.  v.). 

hel-I-c&-steg  -I-dJB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  helico- 
steg(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Rhizopoda,  order  Polythala- 
mia,  with  spirally  arranged  chambers,  like  minute 
cephalopods,  to  which,  however,  they  are  not  at  all 
akin. 

hel-l-c6-tre'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  helix  (genit.  helikos), 
and  Gr.  <remo=that  which  is  pierced,  a  hole.] 

[HELIX.] 

Anat.  :  A  small  opening  at  the  extremity  of  the 
cochlea  in  the  ear. 

he-llc-ter  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  helicter(es)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Sterculiads.  The  leaves  are 
simple  and  the  flowers  perfect. 

heUc  -tgr-eij,  s.  [Gr.  fteKfcfer=anything  twisted  ; 
an  armlet,  an  earring.  Named  from  the  screw-like 
appearance  which  the  five  twisted  carpels  of  the 
fruit  present.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Helicterece 
(q.  v.).  Helicteres  isora  is  known  to  Anglo-Indians 
as  twisted  stick,  twisted  horn,  or  twisty.  A  decoc- 
tion of  the  root  of  Helicteres  sacarolha  is  used  in 
Brazil  as  a  remedy  for  venereal  complaints. 

hel-lc  -tls,  s.  [Gr.  Acie=solar  heat,  and  iktis=& 
weasel  or  ferret.  (Agassiz.)] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Musteiidee.  Two  species  are 
known,  Helictis  moschata,  from  China,  and  H. 
nepalensis,  from  Nepaul. 

hS-11-6-,  pref.    [HELI-.] 

he-U-6-cen  -trie,  hg-lI-6-c.en-trlc-al,  a.  [Pref. 
helio-,  and  Eng.  centric  (q.  v.).] 

Astron.  :  Having  the  point  of  observation  in  the 
center  of  the  sun,  as  distinguished  f  romgeo  centric, 
in  the  center  of  the  earth.  When  we  speak  of  the 
heliocentric  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  objects, 
we  suppose  the  spectator  situated  iu  the  sun,  and 
referring  them  by  circles  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  to  the  great  circle  marked  out  in  the 
heavens  by  the  infinite  prolongation  of  that  plane. 
The  heliocentric  latitude  of  the  earth  is  always  0, 
and  its  heliocentric  longitude  always  equal  to  the 
sun's  geocentric  longitude  added  to  180'.  The 
heliocentric  equinoxes  and  solstices  are  the  same 


heliopsideae 

as  the  geocentric  ones  reversely  named.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  heliocentric  and  geocentric  places 
of  a  planet  is  the  same  as  its  parallax  (q.  v.). 
(Herschel:  •  Astron.,  §  372,  373,  501.) 

he  -H-6-chrome,  s.  [Greek  7it"?ios=the  sun,  and 
chroma — color.  ] 

Photog. :  The  name  given  by  Nifipce  de  St.  Victor 
to  the  products  of  his  process  for  photographing  in 
the  natural  colors ;  a  photograph  in  colors. 

he  lI-6-chr6m'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  heliochrom(e) ;  -lc.\ 
Of  or  pertaining  to  heliochromy. 

he-H-6-chro  -m&-type,  s.  [Eng.  heliochrome ; 
o  connective ;  and  Eng.  type.] 

Photog.:  A  sun-picture  in  the  natural  colors;  long 
desired,  and  partially  obtained,  but  always  fugitive 
so  far. 

he-11-OCh  -r6-my\  s.    [Eng.  heliochrom(e)  :  -y.] 

Photog. :  The  art  or  proces  s  of  producing  colored 
photographs. 

he'-H-&-graph,  s.  [Gr.  heiios=tho  sun,  and 
grapho— to  write,  to  draw.] 

1.  An   instrument  constructed  by  De  la  Rue  for 
obtaining  photographs  of  the  sun. 

2.  An  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Mance  for 
telegraphing  by  means  of  the  sun's  rays.    It  is  com- 
posed of  a  circular  mirror.varying  iu  diameter  for 
field  or  fixed  operations.    This  mirror  revolves  on  a 
horizontal  axis,  and  is  adjusted  to  the  required 
angle  of  incidence  with  the  sun  by  a  telescopic  rod, 
and  the  rays  can  be  directed  to  any  point  with  the 
utmost  precision.    The  Morse  system  of  dashes  and 
dots   is   adopted,  and  the  signals  can  be  read  in 
ordinary  weather,  without  the  aid  of  field-glasses, 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.    ( Voyle.') 

IT  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson  described  what  he  con- 
sidered an  improved  heliograph  to  the  British 
Association  in  1880.  (Report  (1880),  p.  461.) 

3.  A  picture  taken  by  heliography ;  a  photograph. 
he-H-6-graph-Ic,    he-H-S-graph'-I-cal,  adj. 

[Eng.  heliograph ;  -ic ,'  -ical.~\  Of  or  pertaining  to 
heliography ;  taken  by  the  process  of  heliography. 

he-ll-og'-ra-phjf,  ».  [Eng.  heliograph, ; -j/.]  The 
process  of  taking  pictures  on  a  prepared  surface  by 
means  of  the  sun  and  the  camera  obscura ;  photog- 
raphy . 

he-11  81 -a-te"r,  «.  [Gr.  helios=tbe  sun,  and 
latreuo=io  worship.]  One  who  worships  the  sun. 

he-11- 81 -a-try,  «.  [Gr.  Aeh'o«=the  sun,  and 
/arreia=worship.J  Sun-worship  (q.  v.). 

he"-H-6-llte,  «.  [Pref.  helio-  (q.  v.),  and  Greek 
lithos=t\  stone.] 

Min. :  Sunstone,  avanturine  feldspar,  partly  ortho- 
clase,  partly  albite,  or  oligoclase.  (Dana.) 

Le-11  6-11  -te§,  s.    [HELIOLITE.] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  Alcyonarian,  family  Heliopor- 
idro.  Several  species  are  found  in  the  Wenlock 
limestone  in  the  Upper  Silurian. 

he-11  6m  -e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  helio-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
metron=a  measure.] 

1.  An  instrument   for   measuring   the   apparent 
magnitude  of  the  sun.    The  object-glass  of  a  tele- 
scope is  made  in  halves,  set  in  separate  brass  frames 
which  slide  laterally  on  each  other,  the  motion 
being  produced  and  measured  by  a  screw.    Each 
half  makes  its  own  image.    These  may  be  brought 
near,  or  made  to  separate  by  the  movement  of  the 
screw.    The  heliometer  is  a  form  of  micrometer. 

2.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  solar  time 
in  all  latitudes,  and  for  ascertaining  the  latitude 
when  the  apparatus  is  set  at  noon  according  to  the 
date.    Also  for  ascertaining  the  date  and  length  of 
day,  sunrise   and   sunset,  other  conditions  being 
established.    Also,  the  differences  of  time  between 
two  places,  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  in  rela- 
tion to  the  level  at  the  point  of  observation,  &c. 

he-ll~8ph  -I-la,  «.  [Pref.  helio-.  and  Gr.  phileO= 
to  love.  II 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Diplecolobeee. 
The  species  are  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

he-lI-6-phIl  -I-dSB,  subst.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  or  Gr. 


heliophil(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  cruciferous  plants,  tribe  Diple- 
colobeep. 


he-H-6-pbr'-a,s.    [Pref.  helio-,  and  Gr.poros=a 
passage,  a  pore.] 
Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Helio- 

BDridse  (q.  v.).  Found  in  the  Silurian  and  in  the 
evonian  rocks. 

he-11-6  pbr  -I-dS8.  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  heliopor(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Alcyonarian  corals,  founded  by 
Moseley.  The  genera  have  a  well-developed  sclero- 
dormic  corallum,  composed  of  tabulate  tubes  of 
two  sides,  the  larger  furnished  with  rudimentary 
septal  laminee.  (Nicholson.) 

he-11-Sp-SId  -e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  heliopsis 
(genit.  helionsidis) ;  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A suo-tribe of  composites,  tribe  Senicioni- 
de«. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     erist.    ph -- f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -Uon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glen.  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  sliua,     -ble,    -die,    &c,  ---  bel,     del. 


heliopsis 

he-ll-8p -sis,  s.  [Prefix  heli-,  and  Gr.  opsis= 
appearance.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Heliop- 
sidese.  The  only  known  species  is  Heliopsis  Icevis, 
a  plant  five  or  six  feet  high  with  yellow  flowers, 

he-ll-6r-nl  -n8B,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Gr.  helior- 
n(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inre.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Colymbida?  (Divers), 
established  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  for  some  birds  akin 
to  the  Grebes,  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  this 
country. 

he-ll-or -nls,   «.      [Pref.  heli-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 


e,  Fin-foot,  a  genus  of  Colym- 
bidee,  with  a  more  developed  tail  and  sharperclaws 
than  in  Colymbus  and  Podiceps.  Localities,  Africa 
and  South  America. 

rProf    k.'Un    In    ^1    on<f  Rr 
(*»•).«•      Gr' 


1.  Gen.:    An    instrument   for  viewing  the  sun. 
Stained  glass  is  a  simple  helioscope.     If  red  it  is 
unsuitable,  for  that   color  transmits  the  rays  of 
heat  in  sufficient  intensity  to  injure  the  eye.  Green, 
violet,  and  dull  brown  (smoke)  are  the  colors  most 
frequently  employed  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Spec.:  A  form  of  reflecting  telescope  for  view- 
ing the  sun.    It  has  the  object  mirror  in  the  form 
of  a  double  concave  lens,  with  the  anterior  surface 
worked   into   a    paraboloid   of  the   proper   focal 
length.    (Herschel :  Astron.,  §  204,  Ac.) 

he-H-&-sc5p -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  helioscop(e) ;  -tc.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  helioscope. 

he-11-6  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  fte!idsw=exposing  to  the 
sun ;  heliooniai^to  be  sunstruck;  heltod=to  warm 
in  the  sun ;  helios=the  sun.] 

Bot. :  Spots  produced  upon  loaves  by  concentra- 
tion of  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  them  by  inequali- 
ties of  the  glass  in  conservatories  or  other  causes. 

he-lI-&-stat,  s.  [Pref.  helio-,  and  Gr.  statos= 
placed,  fixed ;  from  histemi=  to  cause  to  stand.] 

1.  A  mirror  provided  with  a  clockwork  motion,  so 
adjusted  as  to  make  it  follow  thecourse  of  the  sun, 
which,  therefore,  till  the  day  departs,  continues  to 
be  reflected  from  its  face. 

2.  An  instrument  invented  by  Gauss,  in  1821,  by 
means  of  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  be  flashed 
to  great  distances.    It  consists  of  an  adjustable 
mirror  or  reflector,  worked  in  connection  with  a 
combination  of  telescopes,  and  is  now  used  in  all 
trigonometrical  surveys.    By  its  aid  triangles,  with 
sides  over  one  hundred  miles  in    length,  can  be 
measured.    Drnmmond's  heliostat  consists  of  an 
equatorial,  revolving  on  its  polar  axis,  so  that  the 
sun,  when  once  accurately  in  the  focus  of  the  tele- 
scope, continues  steadily  fixed  there. 

he-lI-6-Spher'-IC-al,  a.  [Pref.  helio-,  and  Eng. 
spherical  (q.  v.).]  Round  as  the  sun. 

hello  -thl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  helioth  (is)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t(te.J 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Noctuma.  The 
antennae  are  not  pectinated,  the  thorax  short,  the 
abdomen  smooth,  the  flight  often  diurnal ;  larva 
cylindrical,  feeding  exposed  on  flowers  or  leaves. 
(Stainton.) 

he-11-6  -this,  s.  [Pref.  helio-,  and  Gr.  otheo=to 
thrust,  to  burst  forth.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Helioth- 
idie.  All  the  species  fly  by  day.  Heliothis  margin- 
ata  is  the  Bordered  Sallow,  a  whitish  ocherous 
moth,  bordered  behind  with  purple. 

he-H-6-tr6-pa  -?§-»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  heliotrop(ium) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff  -acete.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  plants  generally  reduced  to  a 
tribe  of  Ehretiacea),  and  called  Heliotrope®  (q.v.). 

he  -11-o-trope,  s.  [Gr.  helios=the  sun,  and  trope 
=a  turning;  frepo=toturn.] 

1.  Astron. :  An  instrument  for  showing  at  a  place 
when  the  sun  arrives  at  his  farthest  point  north  or 
south  of  the  equator  as  seen  at  that  place. 

2.  Optics:  A  heliostat  (q.  v.). 

atog.:  An  instrument  used  to  illuminate 
es  in  the  solar-camera  in  making  enlarged 

!.':  The  genus  Heliotropium  (q.  v.).  The 
are  mostly  tropical  or  sub-tropical.  The 
of  Heliotropium  europceum  were  formerly 
•  cleanse  ulcers  and  to  allay  inflammation. 
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he-H-6-trop  -Ic,  he-H-6-tr5p  -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 
heliotrop(ism) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic,  -icai.] 

Bot. :  Tending  to  turn  to  the  sun ;  pertaining  to 
or  manifesting  heliotropism  (q.  v.). 

he-11  6t  -r&  plsm,  «.  [Pref.  helio-  (q.  v.) ;  Gr. 
tropos=&  turn ;  /ropoo=to  make  to  turn,  and  Eng. 
suff. -i'sni.] 

Bot. :  Movement  of  leaves  or  flowers  toward  the 
sun,  as  the  turning  of  plants  in  the  window  of  a 
house  toward  the  sunlight,  or  the  tendency  of  the 
helianthus  to  follow  the  luminary  with  its  great 
flowers. 

he-H-6-tro  -pi-urn,  s.    [HELIOTROPE.] 

Bot. :  Heliotrope,  Turnsole,  the  typical  genus  of 
the  tribe  HeliotropesD  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  herbs 
or  under-shrubs,  with  one-sided  racemes  of  white  or 
yellow  flowers,  with  circinate  vernation,  followed  by 
four  nuts  or  drupes  with  thin  pericarps.  [HELIO- 
TROPE.] 

he"-U-6-type,  s.    [Gr.  helios=the  sun,  and  Eng. 

Photography : 

1.  A  method  of  printing  from  a  gelatine  surface 
hardened  with  alum,  in  the  same  way  as  from  a 
lithographic  stone.     It  is  based  upon  uie  fact  that 
gelatine,  impregnated  with  an  alkaline  bi-chromate, 
when  exposed  to  lightt  loses  its  power  of  absorbing 
water.    A  warm  solution  of  gelatine  containing  a 
sufficiency  of  bi-chromate  of  potash,  is  poured  upon 
a  waxed  glass-plate,  leveled,  and  allowed  to  dry. 
These  operations  must   be   performed  in  a  room 
illuminated  by  a  non-actinic  light  only.    The  film  is 
then  stripped  from  the  glass,  exposed  to  daylight 
under  a  reversed  photographic  negative,  and  then 
fastened  to  a  metal  plate.    After  washing  away  the 
superfluous   chemicals,  it  is  rolled  witn  ordinary 
lithographic   ink,  which  adheres  to  the  gelatine 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  amount  of  change 
produced  by  the  light,  and  the  consequent  absorp- 
tion of  the  water  by  the  film.     It  is  then  ready  for 
printing  in  an  ordinary  lithographic  press.     [LITH- 
OGRAPHY.] 

2.  A  picture  produced  by  such  a  process. 
he-H-6-ty-p8g  -ra-phf ,  s.   [Gr.  helios=the  sun, 

and  Eng.  typography  (q.  v.).]  The  process  of  pro- 
ducing heliotypes  at  an  ordinary  lithographic 
press. 

he-H-6-ZO  -a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  helio-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
zoa,  pi.  of  zo«n=a  living  being,  an  animal.] 

ZoOL:  A  tribe  or  family  of  Radiolaria,  possessing 
a  contractile  vesicle,  but  having  no  central  capsule. 
The  body  is  naked  or  siliceous.  Mostly  inhabitants 
of  fresh  water.  Example,  the  Sun  animalcule. 

•hellse,  i.    [ELYSIUM.] 

*hSM-spher'-Ic,  •hSl-I-sphe'r  -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 
i  spiral  line,  and  Eng.  spheric,  spherical.} 


The  helltpherfeal  line  is  the  rhomb  line  in  navi( 


hellanodic 

helle-vlte  =  hen  torment);  Ger.  holle;  Goth,  luilja . 
O.  H.  Ger.  hella,  from  the  same  root  as  A.  S.  ht'lan; 
Ger.  hehten=to  hide.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Wicked  spirits,  the  infernal  powers. 

"In  despite  of  the  devils  and  hell,  have  through  the 
very  midst  of  you  !"— Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  8. 

3.  The  place  or  state  of  punishment  of  the  wicked 
after  this  life. 

4.  The  name  given  by  some  workmen  to  a  place 
into  which  refuse,  as  of  cloth  or  broken  type,  is 
thrown. 

"  In  Covent-garden  did  a  tailor  dwell, 
Who  might  deserve  u  place  in  his  own  hell." 

Ki'Jiy;  Art  of  Cookery. 

5.  A  gambling-house. 

6.  A  place  of  extreme  misery,  pain,  or  suffering. 

"  The  prisons  were  hells  on  earth,  seminaries  of  every 
crime  and  of  every  disease." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  UL. 

7.  Torment,  torture. 

"Within  him  hrll 
He  brings,  and  round  about  him," 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  20. 

II.  Religions: 

1.  Ethnic:  "Hell, "as  a  place  of  punishment,  is 
found,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  in  nearly  all 
ethnic  forms  of  religions,  the  precise  nature  of  the 
punishment  varying  widely.  Three  definite  stages 
in  the  concept  of  hell  may  be  traced:  (1)  a  vague 
notion  of  a  future  life,  to  be  spent  in  misery,  with 
little  or  no  idea  of  moral  retribution ;  (2)  it  ranks 
as  a  place  of  torment  for  those  who  have  offended, 
the  gods,  but  is  conceived  as  limited  in  duration : 
and  (3)  it  becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  universe,  a  place  where  evil, 
deeds  done  in  this  life  are  rigorously  punished. 
Tylor  says  that  the  idea  of  a  fiery  abyss  is  so  seldom 
recognized  among  the  lower  races  that  the  few 
cases  in  which  it  does  occur  lie  open  to  u  suspicion 
of  not  being  purely  native. 

T  For  the  classic  conception  of  the  place  of  woe, 
see  Tartarus. 


chiefly  for  Hades 

(q.  vj,  as  in  Psalm  xviii.  5,  cxvi.  3,  cxxxix.  8,  Prov. 
v.  5,  Isa.  xiv.  9 ;  Hab.  ii.  5.  More  rarely  in  the  New 
Testament  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  as  in  Acts- 
ii.  31  with  reference  to  Psalm  xvi.  10,  and  appar- 
ently in  Rev.  i.  18,  vi.  8,  xx.  13,  14,  though  the 
language  is  mostly  figurative.  In  the  Apostles 
Creed  the  article  "He  descended  into  hell"  means 
into  Hades.  This  sense  of  the  word  is  now  obsolete, 
except  in  old  formulas  or  other  archaic  writings. 

(2)  The  place  of  woe.  This  is  the  common  New- 
Testament  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  the  rendering 
of  Gr.  Oeenna  [GEHENNA].  Of  those  cast  into  it 
Jesus  says,  "Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their 
fireisnot  quenched"  (Mark  ix.  44,  46-48),  the  lan- 
guage being  adapted  from  Isa.  Ixvi.  24.  This  fire  is 
said  to  be  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  deril 
and  his  angels  (Matt.  xxv.  41). 

,      -••-•-•-  hcii.bom.hell- 


but  cannot  terminate  in  it." — Harris. 

he-H-um.s.    [Gr.AeKo«=thesun.] 

Chem.:  A  hypothetical  elementary  substance 
discovered  by  the  spectroscope  in  the  solar  promi- 
nences. 

he  -Hi  (pi.  hel  -I-ces),  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  helix, 
Fr.  UUceJ 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  curve  generated  by  winding  a 
line  around  in  a  coil  of  gradually  increasing  radius, 
and  maintaining  the  same  plane,  or  by  winding  the 
line  on  a  cone  on  which  it  ascends  in  winding.    The 
flat  watch-spring,  and  the  fakes  of  rope  in  a  tier  are 
instances  of  the  flat  helix. 

"Find  the  true  inclination  of  the  screw,  together  with 
the  quantity  of  water  which  every  helix  does  contain." — 
Willcint. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  A  prominent  and  incurved  margin  sur- 
rounding the   thinner   and  larger  portion  of  the 
pinna  in  the  ear. 

2.  Arch. :  The  small  volute  under  the  abacus  of  a 
Corinthian  column.     Of  these  there  are  in  every 
perfect  capital  sixteen  :  two  at  each  angle,  and  two 
meeting   under   the   middle  of   each   face  of   the 


(H.  peruvianum),  having  a  peculiarly  agreeable 
odor,  is  frequently  called  cherry-pie.  This  is  the 
species  to  which  the  name  heliotrope  is  popularly 
applied.  [HELioVROPiUM.l 

5.  Min. :   A  cryptocrystallme  variety  of  quartz, 
generally   deep   green,  with   yellow  or   blood-red 
'a.    [BLOODSTONE.] 
rope: 


-.  „_'<»». :  A  curve,  the  tangents  to  which  make, 
with  the  horizontal  plane,  a  constant  angle.  The 
edge  of  the  path  of  a  screw  is  a  helix,  as  is  also  the 
path  described  by  any  point  of  the  surface  of  the 
thread  when  moved  in  the  nut. 

4.  ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  molluscous 
family  Helicidee  (q.  v.).  About  1,600  recent  species 
ind  200  fossil,  the  latter  from  the  Eocene 
onward.  Kecent  species  are  found  in  all  countries 
of  the  world.  The  type  is  Helix  pomatia,  the 
Roman  snail.  There  are  many  sub  genera  of  Helix. 


•,  g.    A  name  given  to  the  large  Sala- 
mander (q.  v.)  of  this  country, 
hell-brewed,  o.    Prepared  in  hell.    (Milton.) 
•hell-broth,  s.    A  magical  composition  for  in- 
fernal purposes. 

"Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble." 

Shakeep. :  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

•hell-governed,  a.  Directed  by  hell.  (Shakesp.  r 
Richard  III.,  i.  2.) 

•hell-hag,  s,  A  hag  of  hell;  a  mischievous, 
wicked  woman. 

•hell-hated,  a.    Abhorred  or  detested  like  hell. 
"With  the  hell-hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thy  heart." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  v.  6. 

•hell-haunted,  a.    Haunted  by  the  devil  or  evil 
spirits. 
hell-hound,  8. 

1.  A  hound  of  hell. 

"A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never-ceasing  bark." 

Milton:  P.  i.,  ii.  654. 

2.  An  agent  of  hell ;  an  imp.    (Often  used  as  a 
term  of  abuse.) 

"Turn,  hell-hoand,  turn."—  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
•hell-kite,  «.    A  person  of  extreme  or  hellish, 
cruelty  or  disposition. 

"Did  you  say,  all?    Okell-ktte!    All?" 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

hel-la-do-the'r  -I-nm,  «.  [Greek  Hellas  (genit, 
Hellados)=(3reece,  and  therion=a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont. :  Agenusof  Camelopardalidte  (Giraffes), 
found  in  the  upper  Miocene  of  Attica,  of  India,  and 
perhaps  in  that  of  France. 

*hel-la-nod  -Ic,  s.  [Gr.  Hellanodikai=tlie  ninfr 
chief  judges  at  the  Olympic  games:  He  lien  =  a 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  judgeor  umpire  in  games  or  con- 


fate     fat     fare      amldBt,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    th«re;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p8t,. 
or,  '  wore,     wpif,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cSr,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     ss,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  - 


hellebore 
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helminth 


hel-le-bbre  s.  [Latin  helleborws,  helleborum;  theHen-Isf-IC-al-ly1,  adv.  [EnK.  hvllenistical; 
Gr.  heUeboros,  elleboros= hellebore :;  various  plants,  -!;/.]  According  to  the  Hellenistic  language  or  man- 
all  poisonous,  but  used  as  remedies  in  mental  dis-  uer. 

eases,  and  specially.it  is  believed,  Helleborus  ori-  "it  may  bear  the  same  signification  heHenistically  in 

entails  [1.  (2).]    The  second  element  in  Gr.  helle-  this  place."— Gregory:  Notes  on  Scripture,  p.  60. 

boras  is  probably  6ora=food;  thefirst  is  uncertain.]  *liel-len-I-za'-tion,    s. 

~ 


1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  genus  Helleborns  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The  genus  Veratrum,  one  of  tho  Melanthaceae. 

2.  Phar. :  Veratri  viridis  radix,  Green  Hellebore 
root.    The  dried  rhizome  of  Veratrwmviride,  grow- 
ing in  swampy  districts  of  the  United  btates.    I 

baa  a  peculiar  acrid  taste.    It  is  used  to  control  the       "To  fteHenizeia  to  speak 
vascular  system  in   cases  of  rheumatic  gout.    It    Greek  learning.  - 
causes  depression  and  slowness  of  the  pulse. 


helm-port,  s. 

Naut. :  The  opening  in  the  counter  through  which 
tho  head  of  tho  rudder  passes, 
"helm  (3),  s.   [HACLM.] 

*helm  d),i'.  t.    [HELM  (!),«.]    To  cover,  equip, 
[English    helleniz(e);    or  arm  wlth  a  helmet. 

"Anone,  they  were  ngayne  helmed,  and  ran  togider,  and 

_„__„_  strake  echo  other  on  their  sheldes."-.B«r,if  rs:  Frui»«ar«; 

hel'-lSn-lze  v.  i.    [Gr.  Hellenizo,  from  Hellen=    cronucle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  cUviii. 
a  Greek.]    To  adopt  or  follow  Greek  habits ;  to  use       *helm  (2),  v.  t.  [HELM  (2),  s.]  To  guide,  to  steer, 

to  manage. 

i,  and  to  have  skill  in  the        "The  business  he  hath  helmed,  must  upon  a  warranted 
nnot.  on  Acts  vi.  1.  need,  give  him  a  better  proclamation." — S'    " 

[Gr.  fle(Ksponros=the  sea  of    urefor  Measure,  iii.  2. 


-ation.]    Tho  act  or  practice  of  using  the  Greek 


pillar  and  other  insects. 
hel-le-bor -S-8B,  subst.  pi.    [Lat.  hellebor(us) ; 


A.  As  subst.  :  A  half-witted,  nighty  person. 

_  _  B.  As  adj.:  Half-witted,  flighty,  giddy,  simple. 

fem~.~pl.~adj.  suff.  -e<ej  "  I  want  ti)  see  what  that  helltcate  quean  Jenny  Hinther- 

Bot.  :    A   tribe  of  Ranunculacew.    The  calyx  is    out's  doing."—  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xixix. 
imbricated  in  aestivation;  the   fruit    consists   of       *liel'-ll-gr,  8.     [Mid.  Eng.  hell;  suff.  -ier.~\     One 


many-seeded  follicles. 
hSl'-le-bor-ine,  s.    [Eng.  hellebor(e) ;  -inc.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  orchidaceous  genus  Epipactis. 

2.  Chem. :  An  azotised  body  obtained    from  the 
root  of  Helleborus  hiemalis  by  exhausting  it  with 
alcohol,  diluting  the  extract  with  water,  which  pre- 


who  covers ;  a  tiler  or  slater. 
hell  -Ish,  a.    [Eng.  hell;  -ish.~\ 


finally  it  was  constructed  entirely 
of  metal,  lined  with  felt  or  wadding. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  helmets  were 
frequently  inlaid  with  gold,  and 

Srovided  with    bars  and  movable 
aps  to  cover  the  face  in  battle,  and 
to  be  opened  at  other  times.  A  full-    Greek  Helmet, 
barred  helmet  covered  the  whole 


,     .  .  UHrl-™  „«„„«,„  tu<olcu  .™  ------  , 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hell;  sent  from  or  belonging    of  the  head,  face,  and  neck.    It  had  openings  and 


a  harsh  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
more  so  in  ether. 

*hel -le-bor-lf e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  hellebor(e);  -ise.] 
To  treat  or  dose  with  hellebore,  as  for  madness. 

'he'r-le-bor-Is.m,  s.  [Eng.  hellebor(e) ;  -ism.]  A 
medical  preparation  of  hellebore. 

"In  vain  should  the  physican  attempt,  with  all  his 
medicines  and  helleborisms,  the  cure  of  those  that  are 


to  hell ;  infernal. 

"  So  heavenly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  298. 

2.  Fit  for  hell ;  infernal,  damnable,  detestable. 
1  Condemned  the  Kye  House  plot  as  a  hellish  design  and 


slits  in  front  to  enable  the  wearer  to  breathe  and 
see.  The  open  helmet  covered  only  the  head,  ears, 
and  neck,  leaving  the  face  uncovered.  The  form  of 
the  helmet  varied  from  the  simple  skull-cap  to  tnat 

hell  -Ish-lf .  adv.     [English  hellish; -ly.]     In  a  n^de^of "  h'o'rse-ha^rTanS 

hellish,  infernal,  or  damnable  manner ;  damnably.  sometimes  the  helmet  had 

hell'-Ish-ness,   s.    [English  hellish;   -ly.]    The  two  or  even   three  crests, 

quality  or  state  of  being  hellish ;  infernal  or  dam-  The   Anglo-Saxon    helmet 

nable  qualities  or  nature.  was  merely  a  conical  cap, 

"And  he  by  AeH  is/mess  his  prowesa  scans."  with  a  nasal   piece,  which 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  c.  11,  s.  27.  afterward  becameimproved 

•    »„»«  T    A    rifle   ox-    into  a  face-guard,  visor,  or 
,-ness.j    A   line   ei  _,,»  ,    ,  '    f  ;„  _tiii 


sick  with  }0™."-Ferrand:  Love  Melancholy  (1640),  p.  169.  ,  ggg  {En*,  hell ;  -ness.]  A  title  ex-  into  a  tace-guara,  visor,  or 
hel-leb -or-us,  8.  [HELLEBORE.]  pressive  of  the  evil  qualities  of  the  person  to  whom  ^00a™~'  ^re0?ee'm®n  \S0  the 
Sot.  .-The  typical  genus  of  the  rammculaceous  it  is  applied.  (Sylvester:  The  Captaines,  1,007.)  worn  as^pr otocho^ to  the 
tribe  Hellebore*  (q.v.).  Sepals  five,  large,  petaloid,  »hell'-ward,  adv.  [Eng.  hell;  -ward.]  Toward  miijtary  helmet,  as  now 
or  imbricate,  per-  hell;  downward.  worn,  does  not  cover  or  pro- 
sistent;  petals  ^  »  jf^  "Trees  that  aloft  with  proudest  honors  rise,  tect  the  face.  In  this  conn- 
small,  tubular,  •*=a*4f  /ftjl  -  IV  .  JjSj  Boot  hellward."  Brome:  Epistle  to  Mr.  Fenton.  try  helmets  are  worn  by 
two-lipped;  sta-  *~"SKry«W3»y»Ss<  "hell'-?,  "neT-lIe,  a.  [Eng.  hell;  -y.]  Having  firemen  to  protect  them 
mens  numerous ;  ,»ifS~Bi»  JQK^gbcW  the  qualities  of  hell ;  hellish.  from  falling  pieces  of  burn- 
follicles  few  or  (£~~E~~~M^r~"si»($--  "Free  Helicon  and  franke  Parnassus  hilles,  ing  wood,  when  extinguish- 
many,  dehiscing  V^~ftN|i~l~BUg~H~~~l}  Are  hellie  haunta."  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  466.  ing  fires.  In  tropical  coun- 
above;  seeds  xw**, 
numerous.  The 
roots  an'd  leaves 
of  several  species 
are  drastic  purga- 


Helmet  of  Charles 
the  Bold. 


_  ,,  ,  _._  .     .. 

Helleborus  Offlcmalis. 


II.  Fig. :  A  name  given  to  a  heavy  dark  cloud 
which  hangs  over  or  settles  upon  the    top  of  a 


tives.  The  He] 
bore  of  the 
ancients  has  by 
some  been 
deemed  H.  niger; 
it  is  now  consid- 
ered to  have  been 
H.  offlcinalis. 

theT-le-flln-j  p]  t  ln  Flower  2  piant  in  Leaf. 
ta,  s.  [HALLE-  8  K  t  the  crest, 

FLINTA.]  (Dona.) 

Hel-lS-nl-an,  Hel-len-Ic,   a.     [Gr.  Hellenics,    

HeHemfcos=Greek;  Hellen=(l)  Hellen,  son  of  Deu-    mountain.    [HELHWIND.] 

calion,  ancestor  of  the  Greeks,  (2)  a  Greek.]    Per-       hgl       (2)    «nelme  (2),  s.     [A.  S.  helma;    cogn. 
taining  to  the  Hellenes,  or  Greeks ;  Greek.  with  Icel.  hjdlm=a.  helm ;  Ger.  helm=a.  handle.] 

I.  Literally: 
1.  The  instrument  or  apparatus  by  which  a  vessel 

Gr"e;~k.rAn7dTom,  phrase,  or  construction  peculiar    If/^rtmerand''^^''^^  mier™"™  Part8'  SUOh 
to  the  Greek  language.  "Ships  are  turned  about  with  a  very  small  helm,  whith- 

"  Virgil  is  full  of  the  Greek  forms  of  speech,  which  the    er8oeTer  the  governor  listeth."— James  iii.  4. 
critics  call  heUent,me."-Addi,on:  Spectator,  No.  285.  (chapman :  Homer's  Odyssey,  v.) 

Hel'-len-Ist,  s.    [Gr.  Hellenati*.] 

1.  One  who  associated  with  or  imitated  the  man- 
ners of  Greeks ;  specifically,  a  Jew  who  used  the 
Greek  language  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity. 

"The  Jews  understood  Greek,  and  used  the  Greek 
Bible,  and  therefore  are  called  Hellenists."— Hammond: 
Annotation  on  Acts  vi.  1. 

2.  One  who  is  learned  in  the  Greek  language  and 
literature. 

thel-len-Isf-Ic,   hel-len-Isf-Ic-al,   a.     [Eng. 


I.  Literally: 

1.  Arm. :  A  helmet  (q.  v.) . 

"The  knightly  helm  and  shield." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  24. 

2.  Chem. :  The  upper  part  of  a  retort. 

"  The  vulgar  chymista  themselves  pretend  to  be  able 
...  to  make  the  distilled  parts  of  a  concrete  bring  its 
own  caput  mortuum  over  the  helm.1' — Boyle. 


4.  Her. :  That  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  which  bears 
the  crest. 

helmet-beetles,  s.  pi. 

Entam.:  The  family  Caseididie  »r  Cassidiadw 
(q  T.). 

helmet- flower,  s. 


Bot.:    (1)    Scutellaria,    (2)    Aconitnm,   (3)    Cory- 
3.  Her. :  That  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  which  bears    anthes.   They  are  all  named  from  the  form  of  their 


ng  to  the 

"All  these  powers  or  qualities  are  shared  by  Protens  in 
Hellenic  story." — Cox:  Aryan  Mythology  (ed.  1882),  p.  274. 


irregular  corolla. 
helmet-shaped,  a. 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  GALEATE  (q.  v.). 
helmet-shell,  8. 
Zool.  :  The  genus  Cassis  (q.  v.). 
hel  -mSt-ed,  a.    [Eng.  helmet;  -ed.]    Furnished, 
or  armed  with,  or  wearing  a  helmet. 

"  Oh  no  knees,  none,  widow; 
Unto  the  helmeted  BeLlona  use  them." 

Beaitm.  tfr  Flet.  :  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i. 

*hel-m8t-tier',8.  [Eng.  helmet  ;  -ier.]  Asoldier 
armed  with  a  helmet. 

"Item,  he  ordeined  that  the  helmettiers  or  morioners 
should  stand  upon  their  feet."  —  P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  1,191. 


hel-mlch-thy  -I-dse,    hel-mlch  -th^-l,    s.   pi. 
[Pref.  helnMnth);  and  Qr.ichthus=&  fish.} 


Hellenist ; -ic,  -tea!.]    Pertaining  to  the  Hellenists. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  post  or  position  of  management  or  direc- 

"I  then  sat  at  the  helm  of  the  commonwealth." — Mel-  L  Jchthy.:  The  name  given  by  Kolliker",  ami  adopted 

moth:  Cicero,  let.  11.  by  Yarrell,  with  the  addition  of  the  epithet  Lem- 

2.  A  guide,  a  director.  niscati,  for  the  ribbon-like  fishes  now  called  Lepto- 
"The  helms  o'  the  state,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers."  cephalidte  (q.  V.). 

shakesp.:  corioianus,  i.  i.  heT-mlnth,    hSl'-mlnthe,   s.    [Greek    helmins 

*!t  When  the  helm  is  a-starboard  the  tiller  is  over  (genit.  helminthos)=a  worm,  spec,  a  tapeworm  or 

to  the  right  side,  the  helmsman  looking  forward;  mawworm.  from  eileo;  Attic  hetleo=to  roll  tip.  I 

a-port,  it  is  to  the  left  side ;  up,  it  is  to  the  weather  1.  ZoOl.  (of  the  form  helminth) :  An  intestinal  - 


.%  t 

"Into  the  importance  of  the  hellenistical  dialect  he  had    s;5e ;  down,  it  is  to  the  lee  side ;  amidships  or  right,  other  worm. 

tade  the  eiactest  search."— Fell.-  Life  of  Hammond.              jt  is  in  a  line  with  the  middle  of  the  ship  ;  a-weather,  2.  Min.  (of  both  forms) :  A  variety  or  sub-variety 

hellenistie  language,  s.    The  dialect  of  Greek    the  same  as  up.  of  Prochlorite.    It  is  found  in  New  Hampshire  as  a 

spoken  by  the  Jews Tin  countries  where  the  Greek       If  To  ease  the  helm :  To  give  it  a  quick  turn  down  slender  vermiform   crystallization   in  quartz  and 


mad  i 


language  was  used. 


to  meet  a  heavy  sea. 


feldspar. 


b6il.    bc^;     pout,    Jdwl;    cat,    5011,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shjn.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tioua,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
136 


helminth 

hSl-mlnth-,  hel-mln-th6-,  pref.  [HELMINTH.] 
A  worm,  specially  au  iutestinal  worm. 

hel-mlnth  -9,-gogue,  s.  [Prof.  Mminth-,  and 
(ir.  </j/tj|/os=len<lmg,  ^uiiHii^  ;  a?7o=to  lead.] 

P harm.. :  A  medicine  to  expel  worms  ;  an  anthel- 
mintU . 

hgl-mlntli -I-«.  (pi.  hel-mlnm  -I-a),  s.  [Pref. 
helminth-;  Lat.  fern.  sing,  or  neut.  pi.  puff.  -i'a.] 

1.  Bot.  (sing.):    A   genus   of   Composites,  tribe 
('ichoracete,  sub-tribe   Scorzonereee.     Helminthia 
echioidcs,  the  Ox-eye.    [Ox-EYE.]    The  leaves  of  H. 
echioidfs,  boiled  and  pickled,  are  eaten  in  Greece. 

2.  Zodl.  (pi.) :  Helmmthiae.    A  name  given  to  the 
class  Entozoa. 

th6l-mIn-tllI'-?.-8lB>  s.  [From  Gr.  helminthiao  = 
to  suffer  from  worms.] 

Pathol. :  A  disease  in  which  worms  are  found 
under  the  skin. 

hel-mln'-tWc,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  helminth-;  Eng., 
&c.,suff.-tc.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  intestinal  worms; 
expelling  worms. 

B.  Pharm.:  A  medicine  for  expelling  worms,  gen- 
erally called  an  anthelmintic  (q.  v.). 

bgl-mlnth'-Ite,  «.  [Pref.  helminth-;  suffix  -ite 
(Paloeont.)  (a.  v.).] 

Paloeont.:  The  name  applied  by  Mr.  Salter  to 
wormtracks  in  rocks  of  various  ages,  from  Cam- 
brian times  till  now.  It  does  not  include  the  worm- 
burrows,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  Scolithus 
(q.  v.). 

hel-mlnth  -6id,  a.  [Pref.  helminth-,  and  Greek 
euJoB=form.] 

ZoOl.:  Worm-shaped,  vermiform. 

thSl-mIntlr-6-lIte,  «.  [Pref.  helmintho-,  and 
Gr.  HthO8=stone.] 

Paloeont. :  The  same  as  HELMJNTHITE  (q.  v.). 

Hgl-mIntli-6-l6g  Ic.  hel-mIntli-6-l6g  -Ic-M, 
a.  [Eng.  helmintholog(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining 
to  or  in  any  manner  connected  with  helminthology 
(q.  v.). 

hel-mln-thSl  6  gist, s.  [Eng.  helmintholog(y) ; 
-ist.]  One  skilled  iu  or  devoted  to  the  study  of 
helminthology  (q.  v.)- 

hel-mln-thW  -6-gf ,  «.  [Pref.  helmintho-,  and 
Gr.  logoa=n  discourse.]  That  branch  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  intestinal  worms ;  a  treatise  on 
intestinal  worms. 

hel  mln-tbft-sta  -ch?  a,  s.  [Pref.  helmintho-, 
and  Gr.  stacftM*=an  ear  of  cornj 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  ferns,  order  Ophioglossacece.  In 
the  Moluccas,  Helminthostachys  dulcis  is  regarded 
a8  slightly  aperient.  The  young  shoots  are  used  as 
a  potherb,  lilce  asparagus. 

helm  -less  U).  a.  [Eng.  helm  (1) ;  -iess.]  Without 
a  helm  or  helmet. 

helm'  -less  (2),  a.  [Eng.  helm  (2),  -less.'}  Without 
a  helm  or  rudder. 

helms,  man,  s.  [Enpr.  helm's,  and  man.]  The 
man  who  steers  the  ship  by  means  of  the  helm ;  a 
steersman. 

"I  leap  on  board  ;  no  helmsman  steers." 

Tennyson:  Sir  Galahad,  39. 

Hfilm-Stad  -I-?.n,  a.  [Eng.  Helmstad(t) ;  -tan.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  Helmstadt  iu  Central  Germany. 

Helmstadlan  controversy,  «. 

Ch.  Hint. :  The  controversy  which  originated  at 
Helmstadt.  Called  also  the  Syncretistic  or  Calix- 
tiiie  Controversy.  (Mosheim.) 

helm  -wind,  s.  [Eng.  helm  (1),  and  wind.'}  A 
local  name  given  to  a  wind  in  mountainous  parts, 
from  the  helm,  or  heavy  dark  cloud  which  hangs 
over  the  top  of  the  mountains  for  some  days  before 
the  storm. 

hS-lO9'-5r-a,  ».  pi.  [Gr.  hclos=a.  nail,  a  stud, 
anything  like  a  nail,  a  knot,  andfceros=a  horn.] 

Entom.:  A  tribe  of  beetles,  having  the  antennse 
terminated  by  a  knob,  of  which  the  joints  are  some- 
times pressed  compactly  together,  sometimes  so 
separated  as  to  have  a  serrated  appearance.  The 
legs  can  fold  into  such  a  small  compass  as  to  allow 
the  insect  when  alarmed  to  feign  death.  Both  the 
larva  and  the  perfectinsects  are  found  in  cow-dung. 
The  tribe  is  divided  into  two  families,  Histcridae 
and  Byrrhidie  (q.  v.). 

hel -6  derm,  «.  [HELODERMA.]  The  English 
name  for  Helotlerma  vuspectum. 

"  I  wns  present  when  the  helodtrm  bit  two  guinea-pigs 
In  the  hind-leg."—  Pryc.  Zo6l.  Soc.  (1882),  p.  632. 

hSl-6-dSr'-ma,  «.  [Gr.  heloa=&  nail,  and  derma 
=skin.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Heloder- 
midio  (q.  v.). 

hel-6-dSr  -ml-dffl,  s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Gr.  helo- 
derm(n) ;  Lat,  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  lizards,  having  furrowed  fangs. 
Only  one  species  is  known,  Heloderma  horridum, 
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the  Caltetepon  of  Mexico.  It  was  called  also,  before 
its  venomous  nature  was  quite  understood,  H. 
suspectum. 

he-16  -del}, ,«.    [Gr.  helos=n  swamp.] 
Pathol.:  Marsh  fever.    Tlie  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  kind  of  fever  characterized  by  profuse  per- 
spiration. 

he-16  -dus,  s.  [Greek  hclos=a  nail,  and  odous 
(geuit.  odonfcw)=a  tooth.] 

Paloeont.:  Teeth  of  Danes,  apparently  belonging 
to  the  Cestraphpri.  of  which  the  ( 'ostracion  or  Port 
Jackson  Shark  is  a  living  representative.  They  are 
found  in  the  Carboniferous  strata. 

hel-6-hy  -US,  s.  [Gr.  fielos=a  marsh,  and  hys 
(genit.  hyos)=a swine,  a  pig-1 

Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  hops  (Suidap),  from  the 
Lower  and  Middle  Eocene  of  North  America. 

he-16 -nl-as,  s.  [Gr.  Itelos=a  marsh  :  the  genus 
is  named  from  the  habitat  of  the  plants.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Melanthaceep,  tribe  Veratrese. 
Helonias  dioica  is  the  Blazing  Star  and  Devil's  Hit 
of  this  country.  Its  root  is  anthelmintic.  A  de- 
coction of  H.  bullata  is  used  in  obstruction  of  the 
bowels. 

hel-&-ph6r-I-d8B,s.  [Mod.  Lat.  helophor(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.\ 

Entom.:  A  family  of  beetles.  The  antennee  have 
nine  joints,  rather  abruptly  perfoliate-clavate;  the 
club  serrated  or  sub^solid;  the  tarsi  filiform,  not 
ciliated.  They  walk  in  or  upon  the  water,  rather 
than  swim  through  it.  They  inhabit  ponds  and 
ditches,  walking  on  the  muddy  margins  or  floating 
slowly  on  their  backs,  and  occasionally  ascending 
aquatic  plants,  whence  they  take  flight.  Larvee 
carnivorous,  perfect  insect  herbivorous. 

he-l5ph -6r-us,  e-loph  -5r-us,  s.  [Gr.  helos=a. 
nail,  a  stud  (?) ;  Agassiz  derives  it  from  helos=& 
marsh,  which  is  the  common  etym.  given,  and 
phoros  =  bea  r  i  ng.  ] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Helo- 
phoridee.  They  have  prominent  eyes  and  an  elon- 
gate body. 

he-l6p  -I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  La*.  helop(s);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  beetles,  section  Hoteromera, 
sub-section  Stenelytra.  It  consists  of  insects  with 
oval  convex  bodies,  notched  mandibles,  generally 
filiform  antenna',  with  the  third  joint  long.  The 
larvee,  which  have  six  legs,  live  in  rotten  wood. 

he'-l8ps,  s,  [A  centaur  killed  in  battle  byPirith- 
ous;  Gr.  helos—a  nail,  a  stud,  and  6ps=the  face.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Helop- 
idee  (q.  v.).  Helops  caraboides  is  brown,  with  a 
bronze  gloss  in  certain  lights.  H.  cceruleus,  also 
common,  is  of  a  violet  blue,  and  occurs  in  old 
pollard  willows. 

he-l5s-cl-ad'-I-um,  «.  [Gr.  helos-a  marsh,  and 
sJciadeion  =  anything  that  affords  shade,  an,  um- 
brella.] ' 

Bot.:  Marshwort,  a  sub-genus  of  Apium.  They 
are  umbelliferous  plants. 

he-lo-sld  -e-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  helo9(is) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Balanophoraceae,  type  Helosis 
(q.v.)- 

he-16  -sis  (1),  s.  [Greek  Ae?os=a  nail  ...  a 
wart,  a  knot,  an  excrescence  on  plants,  and  suff. 

-OS  18.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Helosidece 
(q.  v.).  The  species  are  parasites,  inhabiting  the 
warmer  parts  of  this  country. 

he-16 -sis  (2),  subst.  [Greek  AeZosis=Ectropium 
(Gaten).] 

Pathol. :  Eversion  of  the  eyelids,  and  convulsions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes.  (Dunglison.) 

he!  -ftt,  s.  [Lat.  Helotes,  from  Gr.  Heilotes,  pi.  of 
Heilos  =  a  helot.]  Originally,  a  slave  in  ancient 
Sparta ;  hence  used  for  any  slave  or  serf. 

"His  allies  caused  him  almost  as  much  annoyance  as 
his  helots."  —  Mn<-nni'iif:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xrii. 

hel'-dt-Igm,  s.  [Eng.  helot;  -ism.']  The  condi- 
tion of  a  helot ;  slavery,  serfdom. 

*hel-6t-r^,s.  [Rug.  helot;  -ry.]  Helots  collect- 
ively; slaves,  sorts;  persons  in  the  condition  of 
helots  or  slaves. 

help,  *help  -en  (pa.  t.  *halpt  *holp,  helped,  pa. 
par.  *holpen,  helped),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  helpan  (pa.  t. 
neoffh  pa.  par.  hoi  pen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  helpen; 
I  eel.  hjdlpa;  Dan.  hielpe;  Swed.  hjelpa;  Gothic 
hilpan;  Ger.  helfen;  O.  H.  Ger.  helfan.\ 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  assist,  to  aid ;  to  lend,  give,  or  afford  aid  or 
assistance  to  in  effecting  any  purpose. 

"  Not  long  the  avenger  wns  withstood — 

Earth  helped  him  with  the  cry  of  blood." 
Wordsworth:  Sony,  at  the  feast  of  lirougham  Castle. 

2.  To  afford  succor  or  relief  to  in  time  of  distress ; 
to  relieve,  to  succor. 

"God  help  poorsouls." — Shakeap.:  Come,  dy  of  Errors,  iv.4. 
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3.  To  assist,  to  further,  to  improve. 

"  Tf  you  make  the  earth  narrower  at  the  bottom  thun  at 
the  top,  in  fashion  of  a  sugar-loaf  reversed,  it  will  ft  dp 
the  experiment."— liucon. 

*4.  To  cure,  to  mitigate,  to  relieve,  as  pain  or  dis- 
tress. (Sometimes  followed  by  of.) 

"To  help  him  of  his  blindness." 

Siiukesp.;  Tit'o  Gentlemen  »f  Verona,  iv.  2. 

5.  To  remedy;  to  alter  or  chance  for  the  better; 
to  prevent;  to  be  of  any  avail  against. 

"It  is  reckoned  ill  manners  for  men  to  quarrel  upon 
difference  of  opinion,  because  this  is  a  thing  which  no 
man  can  help  in  himself."  —  $irt\tt. 

6.  To  forbear,  to  avoid.    (Tennyson:  The  Brook, 
Hi.) 

*7.  To  increase,  to  aggravate. 

"  Their  armor  helped  their  harm." 

Milton:  P.  L.,vi.  655. 

8.  To  carve  or  distribute  food  at  table. 

B.  Reflexive: 

1.  To  look  after  one's  own  business  or  interest ;  to 
provide  for  or  take  care  of  one's  self. 

"  She  ia  old  and  cannot  help  herself." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  /K.f  Pt.  H.,  Hi.  2. 

2.  Used  negatively,  with  the  force  of  not  to  be 
able  to  act  according  to  one's  own  wishes  or  incli- 
nations; to  be  obliged  to  act  in  a  certain  way;  as. 
He  had  to  do  so,  he  could  not  help  himself. 

C.  Intrans.:  To  lend  aid  or  assistance;  to  be  of 
use;  to  avail. 

"  What  they  do  impart  help  not  at  all." 

tihaJcesp.;  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

If  (1)  To  help  forward :  To  assist  in  making  prog- 
ress toward  one's  end  or  object. 

*(2)  To  help  off:  To  remove  by  help. 

"They  have  recourse  to  those  foolish  or  ill  ways  in  use, 
to  help  OJJ"  their  time."— Locke. 

(3)  To  help  on :  To  forward,  to  advance,  to  pro- 
mote. 

U)  To  help  out:  To  aid  one  in  getting  out  of  a 
difficulty. 

(5)  To  help  to:  To  supply  with,  to  furnish  with. 
"Withdraw,  my  lord,  I'll  help  you  (o  a  horse." 

Shakesp.;  Richard  III.,  v.  4. 

(6)  To  help  up :  To  raise,  to  support. 

"Woe  to  him  that  is  alone  when  he  falleth:  for  he  hath 
not  another  to  help  him  tij>."—i-:<;<hi*.  iv.  10. 

help,  *helpe,  s.  [A.  S.  helpe;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
hjalpT)  [HELP,  v.] 

1.  Aid   or   assistance   furnished,    given,   or   lent 
toward  the  attainment  of  an  object  or  end. 

"There  passeth  no  moment  of  tyme,  in  which  we  haue 
not  great  nede  of  the  helpe  and  aasistaunce  of  almightie 
God." — Fisher:  On  Prayer. 

2.  Succor,  relief,  or  aid  given  in  time  of  trouble  or 
distress. 

"Our  men  at  Acres  lie,  of  help  thei  haf  grete  nede." 
Kobert  de  Brumie,  p.  17L 

3.  Remedy,  relief. 

"There  is  no  help  for  it,  but  he  must  be  taught  accord- 
ingly to  comply  with  the  faulty  way  of  writing."— Holder: 
On  Speech. 

4.  One  who   or  that  which  gives  help,  aid,   or 
assistance;  a  helper. 

"Which  by  such  helps  one  may  do  in  a  hundred  days." 
—WilkiM. 

5.  A  person,  male  or  female,  hired  as  a  servant  or 
assistant. 

6.  A  share  or  portion  of  food  given  at  table ;  a 
helping. 

*help-fellow,  *helpe-fellowe,  8.  A  helper,  a 
colleague,  a  helpmate. 

"Tymothe  our  brother,  a  tryed  minister  of  God,  and  an 
helpe-fellotee  of  our  office." — Udall:  1  Thess.  iii. 

*help-giver,  8.    A  helper,  a  supporter,  an  aider. 
"Omy  God,  my  sole  help-giver." 

Sidney;  Psalm  Irri. 

help'-er,  s.    [Eng.  help;  -er.~\ 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  or  lends  help,  aid 
or  assistance :  an  aider,  an  assister,  a  supporter ;  an 
assistance,  a  help. 

"The  Lord  is  my  helper."— Bible  (1651),  Heb.  xilL 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  administers  or  affords 
remedy  or  relief. 

"Compassion,  the  mother  of  tears,  is  not  always  a  mere 
idle  spectator,  but  an  helper  oftentimes  of  evils."— .Wore. 

3.  An  assistant,  a  servant,  a  help. 

4.  One  who  assists  in  obtaining.    (With  to.) 

"And  helper  to  a  husband." 
Shakesp.;  All's  Well  that  Ends   Well,  iv.  4. 

help-ful.a.    [Eng.fcer.p;-/*l(l).] 

1.  Furnishing  help ;  aiding,  assisting. 

"Till  time   lend    friends,  and    friends    their    helpful 
ewords."  Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  3. 

2.  Wholesome,  salutary. 

"A  skilful  chymist  can  as  well,  by  separation  of  visible 
elements,  draw  helpful  medicines  out  of  poison." — 
Raleigh. 


fite,     fat.     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wdrk,     whd,     sin;     mute,     ciib.     cure,     unite,     car,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian.      »,     ca  =  e;     ey  =  a.       au  =  kw. 
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help  ~f ul-lyS  adv.  [English  helpful;  -ly.]  In  a 
helpful,  aiding,  or  wholesome  manner. 

help  -f  ill-ness, s.  [English  helpful; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  helpful  or  wholesome; 
help,  assistance. 

"God  ordained  it  in  love  and  helpfulness  to  he  indissolu- 
ble. "—3Iilton:  Tetrachordon. 

help  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [HELP,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.:  (See    the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  aiding  or  assisting;  aid,  help,  assist- 
ance. 

2.  That  to  which  one  is  helped ;  a  portion  of  food 
given  at  table. 

help  -less,  a.    [Eng.  help;  'less.] 

1.  Wanting  in  power  to  help  one's   self;  weak, 
powerless. 

"What  remained  was  utterly  helpless  and  passive."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Affording  no  help  ;  powerless  to  help. 

"  The  helpless  balm  of  my  poor  eyes." 

Shakes^.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

3.  Irremediable  ;  beyond  help  orremedy. 

"  What  helpless  shame  I  feel !" 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  756. 

*4.  Unsupplied,  destitute.    (Dryden.) 
help  -less-1^,  adv.     [Eng.  helpless;  -ly.]    In  a 
helpless  manner. 

help  -less-ness,  s.    [Eng.  helpless;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  helpless  or  powerless. 
"Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine, 
Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline." 

Byron.-  Lara,  i.  29. 

help  -mate,  s.  [Eng.fte7p.  and  mate,  "acoinage 
due  to  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  phrase  an  help  meet 
(Gen.ii.  18.)."  (Stoat.)] 

1.  A  helper,  an  assistant,  an  aider. 

"  In  Minorca  the  ass  and  the  hog  are  common  help- 
mates, and  are  yoked  together  in  order  to  turn  up  the 
land."— Pennant:  British  Zoology;  The  Hog. 

2.  A  partner,  a  helpmeet. 

"His  helpmate  was  a  comely  matron." 

Wordsworth:  Michael. 

hSlp'-meet,  s.  [HELPMATE.]  A  partner,  a  con- 
sort, a  wife,  a  companion. 

hel  -ter-skel-tSr,  adv.  [A  sortof  imitative  word 
to  represent  confusion,  bustle,  &c.  Cf.  Ger.  holter- 
polter.]  In  a  great  hurry  and  confusion. 

"And  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.,  IT.,  v.  3. 

hSlve,  *helfe,  *hellfe,  s.  [A.  S.  hietfi  cogn. 
with  O.  Dan.  helve;  M.  H.  Ger.  half;  O.  H.  Ger. 
halb.halbe,  helbe.} 

1.  The  handle  or  shaft  of  a  chopping- tool,  such  as 
an  ax,  an  adze,  or  a  hatchet. 

"The  slipping  of  an  ax  from  the  helre,  whereby  another 
is  slain,  was  the  work  of  God  himself."— Raleigh:  History. 

2.  A  tilt-hammer,  used  for  shingling  the  balls  as 
they  come  from  the  puddl ing-furnace. 

*3.    The  head  of  an  ax. 

helve-hammer,  s.  A  blacksmith's  ponderous 
hammer,  trippptl  oy  the  helve  and  oscillating  on 
bearings.  A  trip  hammer  (q.  v.). 

*helve,  v.  t.  [HELVE,  8.]  To  furnish  or  provide 
with  a  helve  or  handle ;  to  fit  a  helve  or  handle  to. 

hel-vel'-la,  s.  [Lat.=a  certain  eatable  fungus; 
olus,  holus,  formerly  ft.ehw=garden-herbs.] 

Bot . .  Th  e  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hclvellacese 
(q.  v.).  Helvetia  lacunosa,  and  H.  crz'spa,  both 
common,  are  eatable. 

hel-veMa  -ce-»,  hel-vel-la  -98-!.  hgl-vSr- 
16-1,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  helvell(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -acece,  or  masc.  -acei,  -ei'.J 

Bot . :  An  order  of  f  ungals  called  also  Ascomycetes 
(q.  v.).  The  sporidia,  generally  eight  together,  are 
in  asci.  It  is  divided  into  five  sub-orders— (1)  Hel- 
vellacei,  (2)  Tuberacei,  (3)  Phacidiacei,  (4)  Sph»- 
riacei,  and  (5)  Perisporiacei. 

helv  -5r,  s.    [Eng.  helv(e) ;  -er.] 

Min. :  The  handle  or  helve  of  a  tool. 

hSl'-ve-tan,  8.  [Fr.  Helvetien;  Lat.  Helvetius= 
of  or  from  Helvetia=Switzerland.] 

Min.:  The  name  given  by  R.  T.  Simmler  to  a 
micaceous  mineral  of  gray  whitish,  reddish  green- 
ish, violet,  or  copper  red  color,  from  the  gneisses  of 
the  Alps. 

Hel-ve  -tian,  a.  [Lat.  .HWve/;(a)=Switzerland- 
Eng.,  <fcc.,  suff.  -an ;  F r.  Helv6tien,  fern.  Helvetienne.] 

Geol.  &  Hist. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Switzerland. 

Helvetian- republic,  s. 

Hist.:  The  name  given  to  a  republic  established 
under  French  auspices  in  Switzerland  in  April,  1798, 
aftor  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  Napoleon  I. 
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Hel-vet  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Helvettcus,  from  tlie 
HelV€tiC\ 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the Helvetil,  the 
inhabitants  <>f  Helvetia,  now  Switzerland,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  states  and  people  of  the  Alpine  dis- 
tricts. 

|B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.:  An  adherent  of  Zwinglius  and 
other  Swiss  reformers,  as  distinguished  from  a 
Lutheran. 

h el  -vine,  heT-vln,  hel-vite,  s.  [Named  by 
Werner  from  Gr.  helios=t\iG  sun,  on  account  of  the 
yellow  colorof  the  mineral;  suff. -me, -in, -ite  (Min.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Min.:  An  isometric  totrahedral  translucent  min- 
eral, of  a  yellow,  yellowish-brown,  or  green  color; 
its  hardness,  6-6'5 ;  its  specific  gravity ,  3'l-3'3 ;  com- 
position: silica,  8313-35 "27 ;  glucina,  8'03-12*03;  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  3U'57-42*12 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
4-8;  sulphur,  0-5*05,  &c.  Occurs  in  Saxony  and  in 
Norway.  (Dana.) 

hel'-vlte,  s.    [HELVINE.] 

hel-wln'-&l-a,  s.    [Named  fromG.  A.  Helwingia, 
Prussian  botanical  writer,  about  A.  D.  1666.1 
Hot.:  Tho  typical  or  only  known  genus  of  the  order 
HelwingiacetB  (q.  v.). 

hel-wln-£l-a  -90-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  hel- 
wing(ia):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot,:  Helwingiads:  an  order  of  diclinous  exogens. 
alliance  Garryales.  Itconsists  of  a  solitary  species 
—a  shrub  with  alternate  serrate  leaves  destitute 
of  stipules ;  the  flowers,  which  are  fascicled  on  the 
midribof  theleaves,  are  unisexual;  the  calyx  three 
to  four-parted;  stamens,  three  to  four;  the  ovary 
crowned  by  an  epigynous  disc ;  the  fruit  a  three  or 
four^celled  drupe,  each  cell  one;seeded.  The  one 
species,  Helwingia  rusciflora.  is  from  Japan,  the 
mountaineersof  which  use  the  leaves  as  an  esculent 
vegetable. 

hel-wln'-fcl-ads,,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  helwingi(a) ; 
Bug.,  &c.,  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Helwingiacece  (q.  v.). 

helx'-lne,  s.  [Gr.  helxine=a  plant  with  woolly 
capsules  (see  def.)  ;  from  Gr.  helko=to  drag  or 
draw.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  not  identified  with  certainty.  Lid- 
dell  and  Scott  consider  it  to  be  a  Parietaria  or  an 
Urceolaria,  while  Littr6  unhesitatingly  affirms  it  to 
be  Carlina  acaulis. 

hem,  *hemme,  s.  [A.  S.  hemm,  hem;  cogn.with 
Fris.  hamel  —  &  hem;  Ger.  hamme  =  &  fence  or 
hedge.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  edge,  border,  or  margin. 

'*  Upon  the  very  hem  o'  the  eea." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  4. 

2.  The  edge  or  border  of  a  garment,  or  piece  of 
cloth,  doubled  and  sewed  to  strengthen  it,  and  pre- 
vent the  raveling  of  the  weft  threads. 

"  Rowlers  must  be  made  of  even  cloth,  white  and  gentle, 
without  hem,  seam,  or  thread  hanging  by."— Wiseman. 

II.  Arch.:  The  spiral  projecting  part  of  the  Ionic 
capital. 

hem  (1),  v.  /.  [Of.  Ger,  hemmen=to  check,  to  hem, 
from  hamme=a.  fence.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  border,  to  edge. 

"  Hys  habite  garded  or  hemmed  with  hya  brode  phylao 
teries."— Udall:  Luke  vi. 

2.  To  close  or  secure  the  border  or  edge  of  cloth 
by  a  hem ;  to  form  a  hem  to. 

"  My  kerchief  there  I  hem." 

Wordsworth:  We  are  Seven. 

II.  Fig.:  To  inclose  or  shut  in;  to  surround. 
(Followed  by  in,  about,  or  around.) 

"  The  flower  of  all  your  array,  hemmed  about 
With  thousand  enemies  now  fainting  stands," 
P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  lii. 

hem  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.    [HEM,  interj.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cry  hem ;  to  give  a  short  cough. 

"The  people  nought  but  hem,  and  cough,  and  splatter." 
Sir  J.  Harrington:  Epigram,  bk.  ii.,  No.  25. 

2.  To  hesitate,  to  hum  and  haw. 

"Now  play  me  Nestor;  hem  and  stroke  thy  beard." 
Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

hem,  interj,     [An  imitative  word,  allied  to  hum 
(q.  v.).]    A  voluntary  short  cough,  uttered  by  way 
01  warning,  encouragement,  calling  attention,  hesi- 
tation, or  doubt.    It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun, 
'*  Cough,  and  cry  hem,  if  anybody  come." 

Shakesp..  Othello, iv. 2. 

he"-ma-Chate,  s.  [Lat.  hcemachates;  Gr.haima- 
chates;  pref.  hem-,  andGr.  achates=  agate.] 

Min. :  A  kind  of  agate  sprinkled  with  spots  of  red 
jasper. 
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he  -ma-chrome,  s. 

he-ma-drom  -e-ter,  s.  [Prof,  Jv-ma-;  Gr.  dromos 
=  a  running,  and  nn-trtm=a.  measure.  | 

,S'«r</. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity 
of  tho  blood  in  the  arteries. 

he-ma  drom  e-tr?,  s.    [HEMADROMETER.] 

Med. :  Tho  art  of  measuring  tho  rate  at  which  the 
blood  runs  in  the  arteries. 

he-ma  dyn-a-mom'-e-ter,  s.    [H.EMADYNAMOM- 

ETER.  J 

he  -mal,  a.    [H.EMAL.] 
he-man  -thus,  s.    [ILEMANTHTTS.] 
he-ma-stat  -Ic,    he-ma-stat  -Ic-al,  atlj.  &  s. 
[Pref.  hema-,  and  Eng.  static  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:    Relating  to  tho  weight  of   the 
blood. 

II.  Med.:   Possessing  tho  quality  of   arresting 
hemorrhage;  styptic.. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing.:  A  remedy  for  arresting  hemorrhage. 

2.  PI. :  The  doctrine  of  the  motiou  of  the  blood  in 
living  bodies 

he  -ma- therm,  s.  [Pref .  hema-,  and  Gr.  thermos 
=warm.]  The  same  as  H.EMATOTHERMA  (q.  v.). 

he  -mat-Ite,  hae  -mat-He,  s.  [Lat.  hcemafites= 
bloodstone,  hematite  [def.] ;  Gr.  haimatites  lithos= 
blood-like  stone;  hainia  (genit.  haimato8)  =  b\ood, 
and  suff. -t/es.] 

Min. :  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  crystallizing  in 
rhombohedrous,  scalenohedrous  pyramids  and 
prisms-  Color,  dark  steel-gray  or  iron-black  in 
mass,  but  in  thin  fragments  blood-red.  Luster 
rarely  earthy,  generally  metallic,  or  occasionally 
splendent.  Specific  gravity,  4*2-5*3.  It  is  a  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  composed  of  oxygen  30,  and  iron  70 
=  100.  There  are  four  varieties:  (1)  Specular  He- 
matite, with  sub-varieties;  Specular  Hematite, 
properly  so-called,  or  Iron  and  Micaceous  Hemat- 
ite; (2)  Compact,  columnar,  fibrous,  or  radiating 
Hematite,  formerly  called  Red  Hematite,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Brown  Hematite,  now  called 
Limonite,  which  is  arranged  as  a  distinct  mineral: 
(3)  Red  Generous  Hematite,  including  Reddle  and 
Red  Chalk;  (4)  Argillaceous  Hematite,  or  Clay 
Ironstone,  which  may  be  jaspery  or  lenticular.  No. 
1  is  found  chiefly  in  crystalline  rocks  {  No.  4,  which 
was  originally  formed  in  marshes  like  Limonite 
and  Limnite,  is  found  in  the  coal  formations, 
and  in  many  other  formations,  hematite  in  some 
form  or  other  being  in  rocks  of  nearly  all  ages.  It 
can  be  manufactured  into  excellent  iron,  both  cast 
and  malleable.  When  ground  to  fine  powder  it  is 
employed  in  polishing  metal. 

Tl  Some  hematite  is  placed  under  Turgite  (q.  v.). 

TF  Some  Black  hematite  is  Psilomelane;  some 
Brown  hematite,  Limonite. 

he-mat-H'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  hematite):  -ic.] 
Composed  of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  hemat- 
ite (q.  v.). 

he-mat -o-cele,  s.  [Pref.  hemato-,  andGr.  kele 
=a tumor;  Fr. AlmofoeAte.] 

Surg. :  A  tumor  containing  blood.  It  may  be 
extra-,  intra-,  or  sub-peritoneal,  pelvic,  peri-  or 
retro-uterine,  or  pudendal.  In  some  of  these  a  large 
effusion  of  blood  may  be  fatal. 

he-mat-5l -6-fcjf,  s.  [Pref.  hemato-,  and  Gr. 
logos—a,  discourse.] 

Med. :  That  part  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the 
blood,  with  special  reference  to  its  varying  charac- 
ters in  disease. 

the  -mat-ope,  s.    [H.EMATOPCS.] 

Ornith.:  The  Oyster-catcher,  Hcematopus  ostrat- 
egus. 

he-mat-6-sta  -phis,  s.    [H^MATOSTAPHIS.] 

hem-S-iy  -tron  (pi.  hem-e-iy  -tra),  s.  [Pref. 
hemi-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  elytron  (pi.  elytra)  (q.  v.).] 

Entom.  (generally  plural) :  The  wing-cases  of 
the  Hemiptera,  the  basal  portion  of  which  is  chiti- 
nous  or  horny,  while  the  apices  are  membranous. 

hem-Sr-a-16  -pl-at  s.  [Greek  hemera=a.  day ; 
aZaos=blind,  and  opsis=seeing,  eyesight.  Malm 
and  Littr6  do  not  consider  aJaos  to  be  an  element 
in  the  word.] 

Pathol.:  A  word  about  which  much  confusion  has 
arisen.  If  the  Greek  alaos  (blind)  be  really  an  ele- 
ment in  the  word,  then  the  meaning  is  blind  as  to 
vision  during  the  day.  If  it  be  not,  the  significa- 
tion is  just  the  opposite — viz.,  seeing  (only)  during 
the  day,  any  blindness  which  exists  being  at  night. 
The  word  hemeralopia  has  been  used  in  both  senses, 
the  confusion  having  begun  with  Hippocrates  or 
some  early  editor  of  his.  If  day-blindness  is  called 
hemeralopia,  then  night-blindness  is  nyctalopia, 
andvt'ce  versa.  Both  are  forms  of  partial  amauro- 
sis,  arising  probably  from  imperfect  nutrition  of 
the  retina,  often  noticed  as  an  early  symptom  of 
scurvy. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  slius.     -blefl     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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Hemerobaptists 

He-mer-6-bap  -tlsts,  K. pi.  [Gr.  hemerobaptistes, 
from  hemera=a  day,  and  baptistes=one  that  dips 
or  bathes.)  [BAPTIST.] 

Jewish  sects:  A  Jewish  sect,  who  regarded  it  as  a 
religious  duty  to  bathe  daily. 

he  mer  6 -bl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Latin  hemero- 
bi(us) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Hemero- 
bius,  or  the  family  Hemerobiidas  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  An  insect  of  the  genus  Hemerobius, 
or  the  family  Hemerobiidse  (q.  v.). 

he-mer-6-bi  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  hemero- 
bi(us);  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.l 

Entom. :  Aphis-lions,  lace-winged  flies ;  a  family 
of  neuropterous  insects.  The  antennae  are  thread- 
like; the  palpi  only  four;  the  eyes  have  metallic 
brilliancy;  the  ocelli  are  generally  wanting;  the 
wings  elegantly  reticulated,  the  legs  short,  the  tarsi 
pentamerous.  The  larvae  feed  eagerly  on  aphides. 
The  pupa  is  enveloped  in  a  cocoon.  The  perfect 
insect  flies  chiefly  in  the  evening.  It  lays  eggs  in 
little  bunches  on  leaves,  each  egg  being  elevated  on 
a  foot-stalk. 

he-mer-5  -bl-us,  s.  [Pref.  hemero-,  and  Gr.  bios 
=life,  course  of  life.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hemero- 
biidee  (q.  v.). 

he-mer-&-caT-lS-SB,  hgm-er-6-cal-lId  -S-se,  s. 
pi.  [Latin  hemerocall(is> ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tit, 
-idea;.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Liliacece. 

ne-m§r-6-cal-lIs,  s.  [Greek  hemerokalles,  and 
hemerokallis= a  kind  of  yellow  lily  that  blooms  but 
for  a  day ;  hemera—&  day,  and  fcaio«=beautiful.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe- Hemerocal- 
lideee,  some  species  of  which  are  cultivated  for  their 
beautiful  flowers. 

hem-I-,  pref.  [Greek  hemi-,  an  abbreviation  for 
hcmisu,  neut.  of  /ieniwms=half.]  Half;  halved. 

IT  Properly  it  should  be  limited  to  Greek  com- 
pounds. 

h6m-I-an-at  -rfc-pal,  hem-I-*n-at  -r6-pous,  a. 
fPref.  hemi-;  Gr.  ana(rec<3=to  turn  up  or  over,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -al,  -oits.J  [ANATROPOUS.] 

Bot.  (of  an  ovule):  Auatropal  with  half  the  raphe 
free. 

h8m'-I-b5s,  s.    [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Lat.  bos  (q.  v.).] 

PalcBOnt. :  A  genus  of  Bovidee  (oxen),  from  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  India. 

hem'-I-carp,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr.  karpos= 
fruit.] 

Bot.:  A  fruit  spontaneously  dividing  into  halves. 
Example,  a  pea. 

hem-I-chal  -gite,  s.    [Pref.  hemi-;  Gr.  chalkos= 
brass,  copper,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 
Min.:  The  same  as  EMPLECTITE  (q.  v.). 

hSm-I-chlffl'-na,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr.  cMaina 
=  a  cloak,  a  mantle.] 

Bot . :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hemichla?n- 
ida3  (q.  v.). 

hem-I-chlaen  -I-dte,  u.  pi.    [Modern  Latin  hemi- 
chlcena;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idce.l 
Bot.:  A  family  of  Cyperaceee,  tribe  Fureneaa. 

hem-I-chor  -e-a,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Lat. 
chorea;  Gr.  cAoreia=dancing.] 

Pathol.:  A  form  of  chorea,  or  St.  Titus'  dance,  in 
which  the  movements  are  entirely  confined  to  one 
side. 

hem-I-$I-dar  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Greek 
hemicidar (is) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  regular  echinoids,  type 
Hemicidaris  (q.  v.). 

hem-l-cld  -a-rls,  «.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
cidaris  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genns  of  the  family  Hemi- 
cidaridee  (q.  v.).  The  tubercules  are  developed 
only  below,  and  not  the  entire  length  of  the  area. 
Range  in  time  from  the  Upper  Trias  to  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  strata. 

hem-I-cra  -nl-a,  «hem  -I-ora-nf ,  «.  [Gr.  hemi- 
krania,  from  hemi  =  h&lt,  and  fc?'anion=the  skull.] 

Pathol. :  Headache  affecting  only  one  side  of  the 
brow  and  forehead.  Generally  caused  by  debility. 
From  its  often  continuing  only  while  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon,  it  has  been  called  sun-pain. 

hSm-I  cran'-Ic,t  a.  [Greek  hemikranikos.^.  Of, 
resulting  from,  or  pertaining  to  hemicrania ;  affect- 
ing only  one  part  of  the  head  at  a  time. 

hSm  -I-cy-cle,  s.  [Gr.  hemikyklias,  from  hemi= 
half,  and  kyklos=a.  circle.] 

1,  A  half-circle ;  a  semicircle. 

2.  A  semicircular   arena,    room,   or   division   of 
room. 

"In  a  hemicycle  was  seated  Esychio,  or  Quiet." — Ben 
J'tnyon:  Part  of  the  King's  Entertainment,  ifrc. 
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hem  I-cy  -die,  a.     [Prcf.  hemi-,  and  Eng.  cyclic 
(q.  v.).] 
Bot. :  (See  the  compound.) 

hemicyclic-flowers,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  Having  the  separate  portions  of  the  inflor- 
escence arranged  in  spirals. 
hem-I-dac-tyl, hem-I-dac  -tyle, a.&s.  [HEMI. 

DACTYLTja.J 

Zoology  : 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  an  oval  disc  at  the  base  of  the 
toes ;  a  term  used  of  certain  lizards. 

B.  As  sulist. :  A  lizard  of  the  genus  Hemidactylus 
(q.  v.). 

hem-I-dac -tyl-iis,  «.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Greek 
daktylos=a  finger,  a  toe.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Geckotidw  (Gecko-lizards). 

hem-I-dSs.  -mus,  «.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr.  desmos 
=  a  bond,  a  fetter ;  so  named  from  the  form  of  the 
filaments.] 

Bot. :  A  genns  of  Asclepiadaceee,  tribe  Periploceae. 
The  root  of  Hemidesmus  indicus  is  employed  in 
India  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 

hemldesmi  radix,  s. 

Phar. :  Hemidesmus  root,  the  root  of  Hemidegmus 
iinlirii.1,  Indian  sarsaparilla ;  a  native  of  India.  It 
occurs  in  yellowish-brown,  long  cylindrical  pieces. 
The  color  of  the  cortex  is  dark,  marked  by  longi- 
tudinal divisions  and  deep  circular  rings ;  the 
central  part  Is  ligneous.  It  is  used  instead  of  sar- 
saparilla, and  has  a  fragrant  odor  and  an  agreeable 
bitter  taste. 

hem-I-dl-a-pen'-te,  s.  [Pref.  Aemi-.and  English 
diapente  (q.  y.).] 

Music  :An  imperfect  fifth. 

hem-l-dlt'-6ne,  *.    [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Eng.ditone 
(q.  v.).] 
Music:  The  lesser  or  minor  third. 

hem   I  dome,  s.    [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Eng.  dome.] 
Crystal.  <t  Min. :  A  dome  parallel  to  the  ortho- 
diagonal,  as  distinguished  from  a  clinodome,  in 
which   they   are   parallel   to   the  clino-diagonal. 
(Dana.) 

hem-I-d?S-tr6  -phl-a,  «.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr. 
dystrophos=hard  to  rear:  dys  =  hard,  difficult,  and 
(rophe=nourishment ;  trephO=to  nourish.] 

Bot.,  <tc.:  Only  partial  nourishment,  as  in  the 
case  of  trees  nailed  to  a  wall,  or  whose  roots  are 
prevented  from  spreading  sufficiently  by  the  too 
close  proximity  of  other  roots. 

thS-mlg'-a-mous,  a.  [Pref.  hemi-;  Gr.  gamos= 
marriage,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  Buff,  -cms.] 

Bot.  (of  grasses) :  Having  one  of  the  two  florets  in 
the  same  spikelet  neuter,  the  other  one  unisexual, 
whether  male  or  female. 

hem  -I-glf ph.,  «.  [Gr.  A«mi=half,  and  glyphe= 
a  carving.] 

Arch.:  A  half-channel  at  the  edge  of  the  triglyph 
tablet  in  the  Doric  entablature. 

hem-I-gyr'-us  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Prefix  hemi-,  and 
Gr.  gyros=a.  circle.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Desvaux  to  the  form  of 
fruit  which  is  generally  called  a  follicle  (q.  v.). 

hem-I-he'-dral,  a.    [English,  &c.,  hemihedr(on) 
(q.  v.);  -al.] 
Crystallography  and  Mineralogy : 

1.  Having  only  half  the  planes  or  facets  which  a 
symmetric  crystal  of  the  type  to  which  it  belongs 
would  possess.    If,  for  instance,  a  crystal  be  typi- 
cally octahedral  and,  from  half  of  its  planes  being 
deficient,  is  really  only  a  tetrahedron,  it  is  hemihe- 
dral  to  an  octahedron. 

2.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  less  accurately  of 
a  crystal  wanting  some  of  its  planes,  though  those 
deficient  may  not  be  exactly  half  the  normal  num- 
ber. 

If  The  phenomena  of  pyroelectricity  are  often 
seen  in  nemihedral  crystals,  being  produced  or 
aided  by  the  form  of  the  mineral. 

hem-I-he'-dral-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  hemihedral; 
-ly.]  In  a  hemihedral  manner. 

hem-I-he'-drlfjm,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  hemihedr(on) ; 
•ism.} 

Crystal,  it  Min. :  The  property  or  quality  of  crys- 
tallizing in  hemihedral  forms. 

hem-I-he  -dr5n,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr.  hedra 
=seat,  base,  foundation.] 

Geom.,  Crystal.  <t  Min. :  A  crystal  or  other  solid 
with  but  half  the  proper  number  of  planes.  [HEMI- 
HEDRAL.] 

hem-I-mSr-Id -e-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  hemi- 
mer(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idea?.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariaceee,  sub-order 
Antirrhineffi. 

he  mlm'-Sr-Is,  s.  [Gr.  Aemimere»=half-divided ; 
pref.  hemi-,  and  mero«=a  part.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hemimer- 
idoBB  (q,  v.). 


hemiprismatic 

hBm-I-me-tab  -6  la,  s.pl.  [Pref.  hemi-,  andGr. 
me?a6ofe=change,  changing:  metaballd=to  turn 
quickly  or  suddenly;  meta=uenoting  change,  and 
6aJ/o=to  throw.] 

Entom.:  A  sub-class  of  insects  having  a  half  or 
incomplete  metamorphosis.  The  larva  differs  from 
the  perfect  insect,  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  wings 
and  in  size.  The  pupa  is  usually  active,  or  at  leiu-t 
capable  of  movement.  It  is  divided  into  three 
orders  :  Hemiptera  .or  Ehynchota,  Heteroptera,  and 
Thysanoptera  (q.  v.). 

hem-I-met-a-bol  -Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  and  Gr. 
hemimetabol(a)  ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.] 

Entom.:  Of  or  belonging  to  insects  undergoing 
only  an  incomplete  metamorphosis. 

hem-I-morph  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hemi-;  Gr.  mnrphc 
=form,  and  Eug.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.] 

Crystal.  &  Min.  :  Having  the  two  ends  with  dis- 
similar planes. 

hemimorphic-hemlhedral,  a. 

Crystal.  t£  Min.:  Both  hemihedral  and  hemi- 
morphic.  (Dana  :  Min.,  5th  ed.,  p.  407.) 

hem-I-morph  -He,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-;  Gr.  morphe 
=  form,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (a.  v.).] 

Min.  :  The  name  given  by  Kennyott  to  Calamine. 
Dana  rejects  the  name  ;  it  is,  however,  adopted  in 
the  Brit.  Mus.  Catalogue. 

he-ml-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hemina,  from 
hemisus=hal(.] 

1.  Kom.  Antiq.  :  An  ancient  Roman  measure  con- 
taining half  a  sextarius,  or  about  half  a  pint  Eng- 
lish wine  measure. 

2.  Med.:  A  measure  containing  about  ten  fluid 
ounces. 

hem-I  oc-ta-he'-dral,  a.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Eng. 
octahedral  (q.  v.).J 

Crystal.  t£  Min.:  Having  half  the  number  of 
planes  which  a  genuine  octahedron  would  possess  ; 
tetrahedral. 

th3m-I-6-l5g'-lJ,-mo&S,  a.  [Prefix  hemi-;  Gr. 
7wZo8=whole,  entire,  and  oamos=marriage.] 

Bot  .  :  Having  a  flower  consisting  of  two  florets, 
the  one  neuter  and  the  other  hermaphrodite.  Used 
of  grasses  like  Panicum. 

he-mi  6  nus,  s.  [Gr.  hemionos^a  half-ass,  a 
mule;  pref.  hemi-,  andGr.  onog=an  ass.] 

ZoOl.:  The  Kiang  or  Dshikketee,  Asinus  hemi- 
onus,  a  wild  ass  found  in  Thibet.  The  fur  is  short, 
smooth,  and  of  a  bright  red-bay,  a  dorsal  streak, 
but  no  shoulder  crossband;  legs  straw-colored  in 
summer,  whitish  in  winter. 

"  Mr.  Blyth  has  seen  a  specimen  of  the  hemiontm  with  a 
distinct  shoulder  stripe,  though  it  properly  has  none."  — 
Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (6th  ed.),  p.  128. 

hem-I-S'-pI-a,  hem-I-ops  -I-&,  ».  [Pref.  hemi-, 
and  Gr.  op«=the  eye.] 

Path.  :  Depraved  vision,  in  which  the  person  af- 
fected sees  only  half  the  object. 

hSm-I-pIn'-ate,   ».     [English  hemipin(ic)  ;  -ate 
(Chem.).] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  hemipinic  acid. 

hSm-I-pIn'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Eng.,  Ac., 
pmic.]  (see  the  compound.) 

hemipinic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C10HioO6,  or  CeH^OCHsWCOOIDj,  di- 
methyl-phthalic  acid.  It  is  obtained  along  with 
meconin  by  fusing  opianic  acid  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  caustic  potash.  Hemipinic  acid  is  purified 
by  washing  its  ammonium  salt  with  alcohol,  dis- 
solving it  in  HC1,  and  extracting  it  with  ether. 
Heated  to  180°,  itis  converted  into  the  anhydride, 
which  yields  needles,  melting  at  166".  Hemipinic 
acid  is  dibasic,  forming  crystalline  salts. 

hem-1-plefc-I-a,  h8m-I-plgg-f  ,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-, 
and  Gr.  plesso,jpletti>—to  strike.]  Paralysis  of  one 
side  of  the  body.  [PARALYSIS.] 

hem-I-plgg'-Ic,  a.  [English  he  mipleg(ia)  ;  -ic.] 
Partially  paralyzed;  affected  with  hemiplegia 
(q.  v.). 

hem  -I-plSx-jf,  «.    [HEMIPLEGIA.] 

hem  -I-pode,  s.  [Prefix  hemi-,  and  Gr.  pom 
(genit.  podo«)  =  a  foot.] 

Ornith.:   A  bird  of  the  genus  Hemipodius  (q.  v.). 

hem-I-p6  -dl-fis,  s.  [From  Gr.  hemipodion=hM 
a  foot.  The  genus  is  so  named  because  its  species 
are  totally  destitute  of  the  hind  toe.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Tetraonidw,  akin  to  Coturnix 
(Quail).  The  species  are  pugnacious,  and  in  Java 
are  set  to  tight  for  the  amusement  of  spectators. 

hem  -I-prlgm,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Eng.  primt 
(q.  v.).] 

Crystallog.  <£  Min.  :  A  form  in  the  monoclinic  and 
triclinic  systems  of  classification,  which  comprises 
but  one  face  of  a  prism  with  its  opposite.  (Dana.) 

hSm-1-prIS.-mat  -Ic,  a.    [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Eng. 


. 

prismatic  (q.  v.).] 
Crystallog.  <&  Min.  :  Half 


prismatic. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wdrk,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,    cftb,     cttre,     unite,     cSr,    rflle,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     a,    <B  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


hemipter 

he-mlp  -ter,  s.    [HEMIPTERAN.] 

he-mip  -t5r-a,  s.pl.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr.  pteron 
=  a  wing.] 

1.  Entomology: 

(1)  An  order  of  insects,  sub-class  Hemimetabola 
(q.  v.).    The  trophi  or  masticatory  organs  consist 
of  four  lancet-shaped  needles,  which  are  the  modi- 
fled  mandibles  and  maxillae;    these  are  included 
-within  a  tubular   sheath,  which   is  made  of  tho 
labium  elongated;  eyes  usually  elongated;  wings 
generally  four,  sometimes  wanting;  pupa  generally 
active.    It  is  divided  into  three  sub-orders,  Homop- 
tera,  Heteroptera,  and  Thysanoptera  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The  term  is  used  by  Stephens  and  others  for 
"what  is  now  tho  sub-order  Heteroptera  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont.  :    Hemipterous    insects    have    been 
found  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  onward. 

h6-mlp  -tSr-an,  fhe-mlp  -tSr,  s.  [HEMIPTERA.] 

Entomology  :  An  insect  of   the  order  Hemiptera 


hS-mlp  -ter-ous,  the-mlp  -ter-«l,   a. 
Lat.  or  Gr.  hemipter(a)  ;  suff.  -ous,  -aJ.] 


[Mod. 


Entom.:  Having  wings,  in  more  typical  cases, 
chitinous  at  the  base  and  membranous  at  the  ex- 
tremity; of  or  belonging  to  the  Hemiptera  (q.  v.). 

hem-I-ram  -phus,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Greek 
Thamphos—tho  curved  bill  of  a  predatory  bird.] 

Ichthy.:  Under  Sword-fish,  a  genus  of  Esocidee 
(Pikes),  having  the  lower  jaw  so  produced  as  to 
form  a  slender  snout,  whence  their  English  name. 

hem  '-I-  sphere,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hemisphcerium, 
from  Gr.  hcmisphairion,  from  hemi  =  half,  and 
•sphaira=&  ball,  a  sphere.] 

1.  The  half  of  a  sphere  or  globe,  when  divided  by 
a  plane  passing  or  supposed  to  pass  through  its 
center:  half  the  terrestrial  globe  ;  half  the  surface 
of  the  heavens. 

IT  The  northern  hemisphere  is  that  half  of  the 
globe  formed  by  the  piano  of  the  equator,  and  that 
portion  of  it  containing  tho  north  polo  cut  off  by 
this  plane.  The  other  half,  containing  the  south 
pole,  is  called  the  southern  hemisphere. 

2.  A  map  or  projection  of  half  the  terrestrial  or 
celestial  spheres. 

T[  (1)  Aqueous  hemisphere  : 

Geoff.  :  One  so  selected  as  to  contain  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  water  of  the  globe.  Its  center  must 
bo  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

(2)  Terrestrial  hemisphere: 

Geog.  :  One  so  chosen  that  it  contains  as  great  an 
amount  of  land  as  possible.  Its  center  should  be 
at  Falmouth,  England. 

(3)  Hemispheres  of  the  brain: 

Anat.:  The  upper  spheroidal  portions  of  the 
brain  (q.  v.)  ;  they  are  separated  by  the/ate  cerebri. 

(4)  Hemispheres   of  Magdeburg:    [MAGDEBUSQ- 

HEMISPHERES.] 

he'm-I-sphe'r'-Ic,  *hem-I-spher  -Ic-al,  *hem- 
I-Sph8er  -Ic,  a.  FEng.  hemispher(e)  ;  -ic,  -teal.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  hemisphere  ;  re- 
sembling a  hemisphere;  half-round. 

"All  liquids  run  nearly  in  a  spherical  form,  when  hung 
•on  a  small  surface,  as  at  the  point  of  a  pin,  or  into  a  hem- 
ispherical figure  on  a  broad  surface.  —  Derham:  Astro- 
Theology,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

hem-I-sphe-rold  -al,  a.  [Eng.  hemisphere  ^  Gr. 
«?dos=appearance,  shape  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -a£.]  Hay- 
ing a  figure  or  form  resembling  that  of  a  hemi- 
sphere. 

hSm-I-sphSr-ule,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  English 
spherule  (q.  v.).J  Half  a  spherule. 

hSm'-I-stlch,  s.  [Lat.  hemistichium,  from  Gr. 
hemistichion,  from  Aemi-=half,  andstichos=&  row.] 
Half  a  verse  in  poetry  ;  an  imperfect  or  incomplete 

Terse. 

"The  pause  is  a  rest  that  divides  the  verse  into  two 
parts,  each  of  them  called  an  hemistich."—  Goldsmith: 
Essay  18. 

hS-mls  -tlch-al,  a.  [Eng.  hemistich;  -al.]  Per- 
taining to  a  hemistich;  written  in  hemistichs; 
according  to  or  by  hemistichs. 

"The  reader  will  observe  the  constant  return  of  the 
Jiemistichal  point."  —  Warton:  Hist.  English.  Poetry,  i. 
•(Additions.) 

hem  I-ter  -I-a,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr.  teras=o. 
wonder,  a  marvel  ;  a  monster.] 

Bot.  :  A  monstrosity  of  elementary  organs  or  of 
appendages  of  the  axis.  (Treas.  of  Sot.) 

hSm  -I-t6ne,  s.  [Greek  hemitonion;  prof,  hemi-, 
and  Gr.  tonos=&  tone.]  A  semitone. 

hS-mlt  -rl-chous,    a.     [Pref.    hemi-;  Gr.    thrix 
(genit.  trichos)  =hair,  and  Eng.  suff.  -oiw.] 
Bot.  :  Half  covered  with  hairs. 

he-mlt  '-ri-p&l,  he-mlt  -ro-pofcs,  adj.  Pref. 
hemi-;  Gr.  tropc='m  a  turn,  with  a  turning,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -al,  -ous.] 
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Botany,  tic. : 

1.  Gen. :  Turned  half  round ;  half  inverted. 

2.  Spec,  (of  an  ovule) :  Having  tho  raphe  termi- 
nating about  midway  between  the  chalaza  and  the 
orifice.    Akin  to  anatropal,  but  having  the  axis  of 
the  nucleus  more  curved. 

hem  -I-tr6pe,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr.  trope 
—  &  turning ;  trepo=to  turn.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Crystal.  <&  Min. :  Half  turned  round.  A  term 
used  of  a  crystal  looking  as  if  it  were  formed  of 
two,  the  one  half  turned  round  upon  the  other. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Crystal.  &  Min.:  A  crystal  of  the  form  described 
under  A. 

he-mlf-r6-pous,  a.    [HEMITROPAL.] 
he-mit  -rb-pjf,  s.    [HEMITBOPE.] 
Crystal.  dkMin.:  Crystallization  producing  crys- 
tals of  the  kind  called  hemitropal  (q.  v.). 

hem-lock,  *hem-locke,  *hem-lok,  *ham- 
locke,  *hame-loc,  s.  &  a.  [A.  8.  hemledc,  hemlic, 
hemlyc,  hymlice.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Bot.:  The  umbelliferous  genus  Coninm  (q.  v.). 
Common  hemlock  is  Conium  maculatum;  Water 
hemlock,  Cicuta  virosa,  called  also  Cowbane.    I  Cl- 
CTJTA.]    Used  likewise  of  the  species  C.  macutata 
and  Phellandrium  aquaticum.    In  the  example  the 
reference  is  apparently  to  the  hemlock-spruce. 
"When  the  mournful  Wawonaissa, 
Borrowing  sang  among  the  hemlocks." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  viii. 

1T  Ground  Hemlock  is  a  kind  of  yew,  Taxus  cana- 
densis ;      Lesser 
Hemlock       ia 


Hemlock-spruce. 


cy  na- 

pum,  and    Mount- 
ain Hemlock,   Le- 
visticum  officinale. 
2.  Pha  rmacy  : 

[CONIUM.] 

.  B.  As  adj. :  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  in 
any  way  resem- 
bling the  conium 
cr  cicuta  [A]. 

hemlock- 
spruce,  «. 

Bot.:  Abies 
canadensis.  It  is 
an  elegant,  droop- 
ing, low  evergreen 
tree,  valuable  as 
growing  in  the 
shade  of  other  trees.  It  is  very  common  in  this 
country.  Tho  substance  from  which  spruce  beer  is 
made  is  an  extract  from  its  leaves. 

hemlock-tree,  s.    The  hemlock-spruce. 
"O  hemlock-tree!  how  faithful  are  thy  branches." 
Longfellow:  Hemlock-tree.     (Trans.) 

hemmed,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [HEM,  v.] 
hem  -mel,  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  crowd  or  herd,  as  of  cattle. 

2.  A  shed  or  covering  for  cattle. 

hSm-mSr,  s.  [Eng.  hem,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  hems.  Specifically,  an  attachment  to  a 
sewing-machine  for  turning  over  the  edge  of  a  piece 
of  fabric  or  a  garment,  in  order  that  tne  flap  may 
bo  stitched  down.  As  the  fabric  is  fed  along,  the 
edge  is  turned  over  in  a  curved  path,  and  is  then 
flattened  by  the  presser-foot  ready  for  stitching  by 
the  needle. 

hS-mop'-ty'-slB,  he-mop  -to-e,  subst.    [H.EMOP- 

TY8I8.] 

hem>3r-rhage  (age  as  Ig),  hem  -8r-rha-g?,  s. 

[HEMORRHAGE.] 

hem'-Sr-rhold,  s.    [H.EMOBKHOID.] 

hemp,  s.  [A.  S.  henep,  hoznep;  S.  hampa;  Dan. 
hamp ;  Dut.  hennep ;  Ger.  hanf,  all  from  Lat.  can- 
nabis; Gr.  kannabis,  kannabos;  Sansc.  c,ana  = 
hemp.] 

1.  Comm.,  cfec. :  The  name  of  various  vegetable 
fibers  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

"  [She]  gained, 
By  spinning  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

2.  Bot. :  Cannabis  sativa,  a  native  of  the  cooler 
parts  of  India. 

If  African  hemp.  Bowstring  hemp,  is  a  kind  of 
hemp  made  in  Africa  from  the  fibers  of  Senseviera  ; 
Bastard  hemp  is  Datisca  cannabina ,'  Bengal  hemp 
is  the  fiberor  Crotolaria  juncea,  called  also  Bombay 
hemp,  Madras,  or  Sunn  hemp ;  Manilla  hemp  is  the 
fiber  of  Musa  textilis. 


Cannabis  Indica. 
>  Male  Flower.  2.  Female  Flower. 


hen 

3.  Pharm.:  Cannabis  indica,  Indian  homp.    The 
dried  flowering  tops  of  the  female  plants  of  Canna 
bis  sativa,   culti- 

vated in    India.    It 

is  used  to  prepare 

Extractum    canna- 

bis indicce  and  TinC' 

tura  cannabis  indi- 

cce, the  extract  and 

tho  tincture.  Indian 

hemp  produces  a 

peculiar  kind  of  in- 

toxication,   attend- 

ed   with    exhilara- 

tion of  spirits   and 

hallucinations  of  a 

pleasing  kind: 

these   are  followed 

by  narcotic  effects. 

sleep,  or  stupor.    It 

is  used  as  an  anti- 

spasmodic,  and  for 

its  anodyne  proper-  1 

ties  in  cases  of  tet- 

anus, hydrophobia,  some  forms  of  mania,  &c. 

4.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  rope,  a  halter. 

"A  man  in  deepe  deapaire,  with  hempe  in  hand, 
Went  out  in  haste  to  ende  his  wretched  dayea." 

Turbervile:  Of  Two  Desperate  Men. 

(2)  Hanging;  death  by  the  halter. 
hemp-agrimony,  s, 

Bot.;  Eupatorium  cannabinum.    [EtrpATORlUM.J 

hemp-brake,  s,  A  machine  in  which  rotted 
and  subsequently  dried  hemp-stalks  are  beaten  to 
remove  the  bark  and  cellular  pith  from  the  fiber. 

hemp-harvester,  s. 

Agric.  :  A  reaping-machine  for  hemp. 

hemp-nettle,  s.    [GALEOPSIS.] 

hemp-palm,  s. 

Bot,:  Chamcerops  excelsa,  the  Tall  Chameerops. 
It  is  from  Nepaul  and  China.  Its  fibers  are  used  as 
a  substitute  for  hemp,  and  hats  and  cloaks  are  made 
from  its  leaves. 

hemp-seed,  s.  The  seed  of  homp;  it  is  much 
used  as  food  for  cage-birds. 

Hemp-seed  calculus: 

Path.  :  A  name  for  some  varieties  of  the  mulberry- 
calculus  (q.  v.). 

hemp  -en,  a.    [Eng.  hemp;  -en.] 

1.  Made  of  hemp. 

"  For  they  shall  ower  ocean  wide, 
With  hempen  bridles,  and  horse  of  tree." 

Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  ii. 

2.  Resembling  hemp. 

"  The  former  of  these  are  made  of  the  bark  of  a  pine-tree 
beat  into  a  hempen  state."—  Cook.-  Voyages,  vol.  iz.,  bk.  iv.t 
ch.  iii. 

hemp  -15,  8.  &  a.    [Eng.  hemp;  -ie.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  rogue  ;  a  gallows  apple  ;  one  for 
whom  hemp  grows.    Its  most  common  use  is  in  a 
jocular  way.    (Scotch.) 

"She's  under  lawfu'  authority  now;  and  full  time,  for 
8he  was  a  daft  hempie."  —  Scotti  Rob  Roy,  oh.  xzziv. 

B.  As  adj.:  Roguish,  wild,  romping. 
Hemp  -stead,  s.  &  a.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

A.  Assubst.:  Various  parishes  in  England.    The 
one  geologically  interesting  is  near  Yarmouth,  in 
the  Islo  of  Wight. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Hempstead. 
Hempstead-beds,  *.  pi. 

Geol.  :  A  series  of  beds,  some  marine,  others  tiesh- 
water,pf  Lower  Miocene  age.  They  occur  at  Hemp- 
stead,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  they  are  170  feet 
thick. 

hemp'-w6rt§,  s,  pi,    [Eng.  hemp,  and  worts.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Cannabinaceee  (q.  v.). 

*hemp  -f,  a.  [Eng.  hemp;  -y.~\  Like  or  resem- 
bling hemp  ;  of  the  nature  of  hemp. 

hem  stitch,  s.  [Eng.  hem,  and  stitch.]  A  kind 
of  stitch  in  needlework,  made  by  drawing  out  a  few 
parallel  threads  and  fastening  the  cross  threads  in 
successive  small  clusters. 

"he'-mtige,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  roe  in  its 
third  year. 

hen,  s.  [A.  S.  henn,  hen,hcen,  from/iana=a  cock  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  hen  (from  haan=&  cock);  Icel. 
hcena  (from  hani)  ,'  Dan.  hOne  (from  hane)  ;  Sw. 
h  ft  tu  i  (from  hane)  ;  Or.  henne  (from  hahn)  ;  Goth. 
hana=a  cock.  Hana  means  literally  a  singer,  from 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  can.o=:tosing.J 

1.  Farming,  <£c.  :  Tho  female  or  the  domestic  or 
barn-fowl  (Gallus  domesticus)  has  run  like  other 
domestic  animals  into  many  varieties.  A  good  hen 
will  lay  200  eggs  in  a  year.  Ten  or  twelve  are  as 
many  as  it  can  rear  in  one  brood. 


b6il,     b6y;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     slim,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -siou  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  -  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


hen-and-chickens 
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hepaticas 


2.  The  female  of  other  species  of  poultry. 

3.  The  female  of  any  bird  whatever. 


,  e,  v.  t.    [HENCE,  adv.}    To  sena  away,  to  calyx  five-parted,    lined  with   a   woolly  disc,   its 

~t~*  Ti  ~  •.  dispatch.  aestivation  valvate.  Stamens,  five ;  ovary  .superior, 

4.  Money  for  drink.    [HEN-DRINKING.]  "  With  that  his  do*  he  Priced  his  flock  he  curaed  "  two-celled;  fruit,  capsular.    Only  genus  Henslovia, 

H  Hen  is  used  largely  in  composition  with  the  'sidnet °   4r£d™  bk  L  which  Bent  ham  anS  Hooker  place  under  Lythra^ 

forc^of/e^.-as.a^-canary.a^-sparrow.&c         ngnce.f  8rtn  _  t^nea.to^adT[Knl  hence,  Ce*'    EHEXBLOVIA.; 

and  forth;  cf.  A.  S.  forth  heonan.]    From  this  time 


hen-and-chickens,  s. 


->,/,._-  .  »       .  .-  .  •       *««v*y  ui  </•  |     W*i  ,r»*  u.  JUf  [ft  ttd/nUTti  I        JT  I«JL 

Bot.:  (1)  Sempervniim  sobohferum,  a   native  of    forward;  for  the  future ;  henceforward. 
«r™nv;  (2)  Jelluperennis (Common Daisy),  var.  "  He  never  more ie^/ortA  will  dare  set  foot 

In  Paradise."  Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  610. 


hen-blindness,  ».  The  same  as  nyctalopia  or 
night-blindness. 

hen-buckle,  s.  The  large  whelk,  Buccinum 
titidatum,  much  used  as  bait  in  fishing.  (Scorcfc.) 

hen-cavey, ».   A  hen-coop.    (Scotch.) 

hen-coop,  s.  A  coop  or  inclosed  frame-work  in 
which  fowls  are  kept. 

hen-drinking, «.    (See  extract.) 

"There  is  yet  another  [Yorkshire  marriage-custom], 
viz.,  the  hen-drinking.  On  the  evening  of  the  wedding 
day  the  young  men  of  the  village  call  upon  the  bride- 
groom for  a  hen— meaning  money  for  refreshments 
.  .  .  should  the  hen  be  refused,  the  inmates  may  ex- 
pect some  ugly  trick  to  the  house  ere  the  festivities  ter- 
minate."— Xotes  and  Queries,  Sept.  17,  1859,  p.  239. 

*hen-driver,  *.    A  kind  of  hawk ;  a  hen-harrier. 
"The  hen-driver  I  forbear  to  name." — Walton. 

*hen-egg,  s.   A  hen's  egg. 
hen-harrier,  hen-harm,  .-. 

Ornith. :  Circus  cyanceus,  which  receives  its  Eng- 
'' narrying'' 


lish  name  from 
other  poultry. 

hen-hawk,  s. 
rier  (1). 

"  Owl  and  eagle,  crane  and  h. 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xiv. 


harming  hens  or 
A  poetic  name  for  the  hen-har- 


lience-for'-ward,  adv.  [Eng.  hence,  and  for- 
ward.} From  this  time  forward;  henceforth;  for 
the  future. 

"Henceforward  shalt  thon  see  such  officers!" 

Longfellow:  Celestial  Pilot.    (Trans.) 

hench -man,  hench -b6y,*henseman,*hensh- 

man,  s.    [A  word  of  doubtful  origin  ;  according  to 

Skeat,  from  A.  S.  hengest=a  horse,   and  man.]    A 

male  attendant ;  a  servant,  a  page,  a  follower. 

"Gall  me  your  shadow's  henchboy." 

Ford:  Lode's  Trial,  i.  1. 

hen-dec  -a-g8n,  s.  [Gr.  hendeka=e\evea,  and 
gonia=an  angle.]  A  plane  figure  of  eleven  sides  or 
angles. 

hen-dSc-a-ayl-lab'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  hendeka= 
eleven,  and  Eng.  syllabic  (q.  T.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  hendecasyllable  or 
line  of  eleven  syllables. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  hendecasyllable  (q.  T.). 


hen-sl6  -vl-an,  a.    [Partly  Latinized  from  the 
name  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S.,  &c., 

Erofessor  of  botany  at  Cambridge  University,  Eng- 
ind.    Of  or  belonging  to  Professor  Henslow. 

henslovian-membrane,  s. 

Bot. :  The  cuticle  of  a  plant,  of  which  Prof.  Hen- 
slow  was  one  of  the  discoverers. 

*hent,  s.    [HEXT,  v.}    A  grasping;  a  seizure;  ap- 
prehension. 

"Up,  sword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  licnt." 

Sftakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  8. 

*hSnt,  v.  t.    [HEND.]    To  seize ;  to  grasp ;  to  take 
hold  of. 

"Encreasing  his  wrath  with  many  a  threat, 
His  harmefull  hatchet  he  hent  in  hand." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Feb. 

hSnt-Ing,  hint  -Ing,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]   A 
furrow  with  which  a  plowman  finishes  his  ridge, 
hen  -ware,  s.    [Eng.  hen,  and  ware.} 
Bot.:  An  algal,  Alaria  t-sculenta. 

hen  -wopd-lte,  s.     [Named  after  the  late  W.  J. 
Henwoodj  of  Penzanee,  England.] 
Min.:  Essentially  a  hydrated  phosphate  of  alum- 


[Gr.  hen  dia  duoin  =  one  by 


hen-di-a-d? 
two.] 
Rhet . :  A  figure  wherein  two  substantives  are  used 


he  '-oak,  8.    [Eng.  Ae=male,  andoafc.] 

name  given  in  Australia  to  Casuarina 


James  i.  hc-nl -6  chus,  s.    [Lat.,=the  wagoner,  a  con- 
hen-house.  «.    A  house  or  shelter  for  fowls.  stellation,  from  Qr.heniochus=a charioteer.] 

,    "          _,                                                    ..  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Chretodontidee,  often  made  a 

hen-peck,  v.  t.    To  govern  or  rule ;  said  of  a  wife  sub-genus  of  Chietodon.    The  anterior  spines  of  the 

who  has  the  upper  hand  of  her  husband.  back  are  produced  into  a  long  filament,  which  is 

"Oh!  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual,  sometimes  twice  as  long  as  the  body.    Heniochws 

Inform  us  truly,  have  they  nothen-pecked  jo-at.\\r^  macrolepidotus  is  a  large  fish  eaten  in  India. 

hen-pecked,  hen-peckt,  a.    Under  the  rule  of  a  hen -na,  hen'-nS, «.    [Arabic  hinna-a.} 


--,,  hepe,  s.  [A.  S.  heap.}  [Hip,  2.]  The  fruit 
of  the  dog-rose;  a  nip. 

hep-bramble,  hep-briar,  hep-tree,  *. 

Bot. :  The  wild  dog-rose,  Rosa  comma* 

he-par, ».    [Gr.,= the  liver.] 

Chem.  d  Phar.:  Hepar  sulphuris,  Potassa  iul- 
phurata.  A  mixture  of  tersulphide  of  potassium 
with  sulphate  of  potassium.  Obtained  by  heating 


Bot. ;  A  dye  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Lawsonia    together  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potassium  in  a 


from  being  poisonous  to  domestic  fowl,  and  the 
cause  of  great  mortality  among  poultry.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Hyoscyamus  (q.  v.),  and  spec- 
ially H,  niger,  a  solanaceous  biennial  weed,  pubes- 


hen  -nSr~f,  s.     [Eng.  hen;  -ery.} 
place  or  run  for  poultry. 


An  inclosed 


he-pat-,  he-pa-to-,  pref.    [Greek  hfpar  (genit. 


hen  -6-the-Is.m,  s.    [Gr.  heis  (genit.  henos)=one, 


Pharm. ':  [Hv6sc\AMUs.J  to,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 

riSn'-riTt.    s      fFno-   hj>n    nnH  hit  1  "If  we  must  have  a  general  name  for  the  earliest  form 

ten   on,  s.    itng.  nen,  an  of  M,.  i(m  am        the  v<jdic  Indi        it  can  be  nelther 

Bot.:    (1)    Lam  mm  amplexicaule;    (>)   Veronica    monotheism,  nor  polytheism,  but  only  henotheism."-Xax 

MiMer:  Hibbert  Lectures  (1878),  p.  230. 

he  no  -tl-cSn,  s.     [Greek  7tenoHfcos=serving  to 


hederifolia. 

hense,  *henne,  *hennes,  *hens,  adr.  &  interj. 
[A.  S.  heonan,  hionan,  heonane,  heona,  hine ;  with 
adverbial  suff.  -s  or  -es,  as  in  twy-es=tvfice,  need-es 
=needs,  &c. ;  cogn.  with  Ger.  hinnen;  O.  H.  (ier. 
hinnan.} 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  From  this  place. 

'•  Such  wrech  on  hem  for  fetching  of  Heleine 
There  shal  be  take,  er  that  we  hence  wend." 

Chaucrr:  Troiliis,  bk.  v. 

2.  From    this 
for  the  future. 

"Farewell,  till  half  an  hour  henct.'- 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

3.  From  this  reason  or  ground  :  in  consequence  o: 
this ;  as,  a  deduction  from  what  has  preceded. 


Ch.  Hist. :  A  formula  of  concord,  offered  by  the 
Greek  emperor  Zeno,  in  A.  D.  482,  by  advice  of  Aca- 
cius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  to  reconcile  the 
Eutychians  to  the  church.  It  was  annulled  by  Pope 
Justin  I.,  in  A.  D.  518.  [EUTYCHIAN,  MONOPHYSITE.] 

Hen-rl?  -I-an,  «.    [For  etym.  see  def .] 
Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  A  follower  of  Henry,  an 

time ;   henceforward,    henceforth ;    eremite  monk,  probably  of    Italian  descent,  who 

came  from  Lausanne  in  Switzerland  to  France.  He 
declaimed  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  who  so 
persecuted  him  that  ho  was  driven  from  place  to 
place,  and  finally  died  in  prison  in  1148. 

hen  -rodst,  s.    [Eng.  hen,  and    roosf.]    A  place 


_,__  , , 

"Hence  may  be  deduced  the  force  of  exercise  in  helping    where  poultry  roost  at  night. 

digestion."— Arbulhnot,  On  Aliments.  "Bradshawwns  to  have  privileges  which  were  refused 

to  a  boy  who  had  robbed  a  henroost." — Macaulav  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  zviii. 

hen?  -fopt,  s.    [Eng.  hen's,  and/oo(.] 
Bot.:  Caucalis  daucoides. 

hen-slo  -vl-a,  «.  [Named  after  Professor  Hen- 
slow.]  [HEN9LOVIAN.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Henslo- 
viaceae  (q.  v.).  It  contains  two  or  three  trees  from 
the  hottest  parts  of  India. 

hen-slo-vl-a -$e-ffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  hen- 
tlov(ia)  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocece.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  perigyuous  exogens,  doubtfully 


4.  From  this  source  ororigin. 

"All  other  faces  borrowed  hence 
Their  light  and  grace,  as  stars  do  thence." 

Suckling. 

*5.  At  a  distance* 
"  Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence." 

Shakeep.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  L 

If  From  is  frequently,  but  improperly   used  in 
combination  with  hence. 

"  Playing  on  shaumea  and  trumpets,  that  from  hence, 
Their  sound  did  reach  unto  the  heaven's  hight." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  4. 

B.  As  interj.:  Away,  away  with,  begone,  depart. 

"Hence,  horrible  shadow, 
Unreal  mockery,  hence." — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 


hepatos)  =  the  liver.] 
Nat.  Science:  Of,  oolonging,  or  in  any  wayrosem- 

a,  s.    [Pref.  hepat-,  and  Gr.  0(30* 

the  liver ;  neuralgia  of  the  liver. 

at  -Ick,  a.     [Lat.  hepaticus= 
sed  in  the  liver.] 

1.  Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  liver.  Thus  there 
are  hepatic  cells  and  veins,  and  a  hepatic  artery, 
a  duct,  and  a  plexus. 

2.  Path.:  Affecting  or  arising  from  the  liver. 
"His  lordship's  bilious  and  hepatick  complaints  seemed 

alone  not  equal  to  the  expected  mournful  event." — John- 
son: Life  of  Littleton. 

^  Of  diseases  affecting  the  liver  there  are  hepatic 
abscess,  cancer,  colic,  dropsy,  hydatids,  phlebitis, 
tubercle,  tumors,  vomiting,  hepatitis  (q.  v.). 

3.  Min. :  Resembling  the  liver,  either  in  color  or 
form.    (Phillips.) 

hepatic-aloes,  s.pl. 

1.  Bot.:    Aloe  vulgaris,  purpurascens,  socornna, 
and  arborescens. 

2.  Pharm.:  [ALOES.] 

hepatic- cinnabar,  .-•. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  cinnabar  (q.  v.). 

hepatic-diseases,  s.  pi. 

Path.:  Diseases  of  the  liver,  divided  by  Dr. 
Murchison  into  painless  and  painful.  Thochiefare 
cirrhosis,  abscess,  and  cancer.  [LlVEE.] 

hepatic-waters,  s.pl. 

Pharm.:  Waters  containing  sulphuretod  hydro- 
gen in  solution. 

he  pat-I-ca,  s.    [HEPATIC.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Ranunculacotp.  now  reduced  to 
a  sub-genus  of  Anemone.  Hepatica  triloba  is  a 
pretty  garden  flower.  It  is  an  astringent. 


hS-pat  -1-588,    «.  pi.      [Plur.  of  Lat.    hepatica 

proposed  by  Lindley.    The   leaves   are   opposite",       Bot.:  Liverworts,  a  section  of  the  alliance  Mus- 
entire  without  stipules ;  the  flowers  unisexual.  The    cales,  containing  orders  which  have  no  operculum. 


fate,     fat,     fare, 
or,     wbre. 


amidst, 

work, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit, 
Wh6,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     ciSr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


g6,     pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


hepatical 

and,  as  a  rule,  possess  elaters,  while  mosses  possess 
an  operculum  and  arc  always  destitute  of  elators. 
Lindley,  who  doubts  whether  this  distinction  is  of 
more  than  ordinal  value,  divides  Hepatirse  into 
four  orders:  Ricciaceae,  Marchantiaceee,  Junger- 
mauniacew,  and  Equisotaceae. 

he-pat '-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hepatic;  -ai.]  Thesame 
as  HEPATIC  (q.  v.). 

he-pat  -I-COus,  a.  [Lat.  hepaticus;  Gr.hepati- 
JL-os.] 

Botany : 

1.  Liver-colored. 

2.  Lobed  like  the  liver.    (Paxton.) 

he  -pa-tlte,  s.   [Pref.  tepat-;  -He  (lAn.)  (q.  v.).] 

ilin. :  A  variety  of  barite  or  barytes. 

hSp-a-ti  -tls,  s.  [Or.  hepar  (genit.  ftepafos)  =  the 
liver,  and  sufi'.  -it is,  denoting  inflammation ;  cf .  also 
h&patiti3=ot  or  in  the  liver.] 

Path. :  Inflammation  or  congestion  of  the  liver. 

he-pat-I-za  -tion,  s.    [Eng.  hepatiz(e) ;  -ation.] 

Anat.  <t  Pathol. :  A  change  of  structure  produced 
in  the  lungs,  either  natural  after  death,  or  in  life 
by  ecchymosis  or  inflammation,  whereby  their  sub- 
stance resembles  that  of  liver.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  state  of  any  texture  which  has 
been  converted  into  a  substance  resembling  liver. 
(Afaj/ne.) 

he -pat-ize,  r.  t.  [Gr.  hepatizo >  =  to  be  like  the 
liver:  hepar  (genit.  hepatos)=the liver.] 

1.  To  convert  into  a  substance  resembling  liver ; 
to  gorge  with  effused  matter. 

2.  To  impregnate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
he-pat-6-,  pref.    [HEPAT.]    Of  or  belonging  to 

the  liver. 

he-pat  -6-sele,  s.  [Pref.  hepato-,  and  Gr.  kele= 
a  tumor.] 

Surg.:  Hernia  of  the  liver. 

he-pat-&-9y;st  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hepat-o,  and  Eng. 
cystic.]  Relating  to  the  liver  and  the  gall-bladder, 
or  connecting  the  two  together;  there  are  hepato- 
cystic  ducts. 

he-pat-&  gas'-trlc,  a.  [Pref.  hepato-,  and  Eng. 
gastric.]  Relating  to  the  liver  and  the  stomach. 
[OMENTUM.] 

hep-a-tog'  ra-phf ,  s.  [Pref.  hepato-,  and  Gr. 
graphe^ a  writing,  a  description.]  That  branch  of 
anatomy  which  describes  the  liver ;  a  description  of 
the  liver. 

hep  a-t8-ll-thl  -a-Sls,  s.  [Pref.  hepato-,  and  Gr. 
lithiasis=&  morbid  concretion.] 

Pathol.:  The  formation  of  morbid  concretions  in 
the  liver. 

hep  a-tol  -6-gy%  s.  [Pref.  hepato-,  and  Gr.  logos 
=  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  the  liver, 

the-pat  oph  -jf-ma,  s.  [Pref.  hepato-,  and  Lat. 
phyma;  Gr.  phyma=Q.n  inflamed  swelling  on  the 
body,  a  tumor,  a  boil.] 

Path. :  A  suppurative  swelling  of  the  liver.  [HE- 
PATITIS.] 

he-pat  6-rrhoe  -a,  s.  [Pref.  hepato-,  and  Greek 
rfceo=toflow.] 

Path.:  A  morbid  flow  [i.  e.,  of  bile]  from  the 
liver. 

hep-a-tos  -cb-pSf,  s,  [Greek  hepatoskopia,  from 
hepatoskopeo=to  inspect  the  liver  for  soothsaying 
purposes.]  Divination  by  inspection  of  the  liver. 

hep  -a-tiis,  «.  [Gr.  hepatos=a  fish,  so  named 
apparently  from  its  color  resembling  that  of  liver.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Latreillo  to  a  genus  of 
brachyurous  crustaceans,  placed  by  Milne  Edwards 
under  his  tribe  of  Calappians.  The  species  are 
found  on  the  American  coast. 

he-pl-al  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hepial(us) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Entoni. :  A  family  of  moths,  group  Bombycina. 
The  antennae  are  short,  moniliform,  simple  or  with 
a  single  row  of  denticulations  or  cilia;  wings  do- 
flexed,  long,  and  narrow ;  thorax  not  «rested  ;  larva 
fleshy,  naked,  with  six  pectoral,  eight  abdominal, 
and  two  anal  feet. 

he-pi  '-a-liis,  s.  [Gr.  hepialos=a  shivering  fit, 
the  nightmare ;  cf.  also  hcpiaies=the  nightmare.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hepi- 
alidae  (q.  v.).  Hepialus  humuli  is  the  Ghost  Moth 
(q.  v.) ;  H.  hectus  is  the  Golden  Swift ;  H.  velleda, 
the  Beautiful  Swift.  [SwiFT,  «.] 

hep  -per,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  parr  or 
young  of  the  salmon. 

hep-ta-cap'-BU-lar,  a.  [Gr.  7wp/a=seven,  and 
Eng.  capsular.]  Having  seven  cavities  or  cells. 

hep  -t^-diord,  s.  [Gr.  Aepta=soven,  and  chords 
=  a  chord.] 

Music : 

1.  A  series  of  seven  notes ;  a  diatonic  octave  with- 
out the  upper  note. 

2.  An  instrument  with  seven  strings. 

3.  A   composition   sung   to   the   sound  of  seven 
chords. 
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hep  -tade,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  heptas;  Gr.  heptas 
(genit.  heptados"),  from  hep(a=seven.]  The  sum  or 
number  of  seven. 

hep  -ta-glot,  s.  [Gr.  hepta=scven,  and  glotta  = 
a  tongue.]  A  book  in  seven  languages. 

hep  -ta-gon,  s.  [Gr.  ftepfa=seven,  and  gonia= 
an  angle.  ] 

1.  Oeom.  :  A  plane  figure  having  seven  sides  or 
angles. 

2.  Fort.  :  A  place  having  seven  bastions  for  de- 
fense. 

hep-tag  -6  -nil,  a.  [En^  heptagon;  -ai.]  Having 
seven  angles  or  sides. 

heptagonal-numbers,  8.  pi. 

Arith.:  A  kind  of  polygonal  numbers,  formed  as 
follows  :  Lot  1,  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  &c.,  be  arithmetical 
progression,  then  1,  7,  18,  34,  55,  81,  &c.,  will  be  the 
series  of  polygonal  numbers,  called  heptagonal. 
The  law  of  formation  is  to  add  each  number  in  the 
lower  line  to  the  next  one  on  the  right  in  the  upper 
line.  The  general  formula  for  heptagonal  numbers  is 
5n2—  3n 


in  which  N  denotes  the  heptagonal  number  in  any 
place,  and  n  the  order  of  the  place.  It  is  a  prop- 
erty of  heptagonal  numbers  that  if  any  one  of  them 
be  multiplied  by  40,  and  the  product  be  increased 
by  9,  the  result  will  be  a  perfect  square.  For, 

40(5n2—  3n) 

-  h9=  ( 


hep  -ta-gyn,  s.    [HEPTAGYNIA.] 
Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  Linneean  class  Heptagynia 
(Q..V.). 

hep-ta-g?n'-I-a,  ••  Pl-    y*r-  hepta=seven,  and 

?yne=a  woman,  a  female  animal,  by  botanists  used 
or  a  pistil.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  plants  in  Linnaeus'  artificial 
system.  It  consists  of  those  which  have  seven  pis- 
tils. 

hep-ta-g? n  -I-an,  hep-tag'-y'-nous,  a.    [Eng.> 
Ac.,  heptagyn(ia) ;  suff.  -tan,  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  seven  pistils. 

hep-tag'-y'-nous,  a.    [HEPTAGYNIAN.] 

hep-ta-he -dral,  a.  [HEPTAHEDBON.]  Having 
seven  sides. 

hep-ta-he -dron,  *hSp-ta-e'-dr8n,  s.  [Greek 
Aep£a=seven,  and  hedra—a  seat,  a  base.]  A  solid 
figure  having  seven  sides, 

hSp-ta-hSx-a-he'-dral,  <*••  [Gr.  hepta  =  seven, 
and  Eng.  hexahedral  (q.  v.).]  Having  seven  ranges 
of  faces,  one  above  another,  each  range  containing 
six  faces. 

hep-ta-hy  -drate,  s.  [Greek  hepta=  seven,  and 
Eng.  hydrate  (q.  v.).] 

"The  heptahydrate  crystallizes  out." — Proc.  Phys.  Soc., 
London,  pt.  ii.,  p.  67. 

*hep-tam  -Sr-ede.  s.  [Greek  Aepfa=seven,  and 
meris  (genit.  meridos)  =  a  snare,  a  part.]  That  which 
divides  into  seven  parts. 

*hep-tanv-e"r-on,  s.  [Greek  hepta  =  seven,  and 
hemera=a  day.]  A  book  containing  the  account  or 
transactions  of  seven  days. 

hep-tarn -er-ous,  a.  [Greek  hepta  =  seven,  and 
meros=a  part,  a  share.] 

Bot.,  dc.:  Consisting  of  seven  parts;  in  seven 
pieces  or  portions. 

hep-tan  -der,  s.    [HEPTANDEIA.] 

Hot. :  A  plant  of  the  order  heptandria  (q.  v.). 

hep-tan  -drl-a,  s.  pi.  [Greek  h<?pfa=seven,  and 
aner  (genit.  andros1  =  a  man,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi. 
suff.  -io.l 

Bot. :  The  seventh  class  of  Linnaeus'  artificial 
classification  of  plants.  It  contains  those  with 
seven  stamens.  They  are  but  few  in  number.  The 
class  conta  ins  fourorders— viz. .Monogynia.Digynia, 
Tetragynia,  and  Heptagynia  (q.  v.). 

hep-tan -drl-an,  a.    [HEPTANDBOCS.] 
hep-tan  -drous,  hep-tan  -drl-an,  a.  [Lat.  hep- 

tandr(ia) ;  -OUR,  -ian.] 

Bot. :  Having  seven  stamens,  as  the  horse-chest- 
nut. 

hep  -tane,  8.    [Gr.  A«pfa=seven ;  suff.  -ane."\ 

Chem.:  C7Hi6.  Septane,  a  name  given  to  hydro- 
carbons of  the  paraffin  series,  containing  seven 
carbon  atoms.  Nine  isomeric  hydrocarbons  having 
this  composition  are  possible,  but  four  are  at  pres- 
ent known. 

(1)  Normal  heptane,  CH3(CHo)5CH3,  is  contained 
in  petroleum  and  in  the  tar-oil  from  cannel  coal. 
It,  along  with  octane,  forms  the  chief  part  of  the 
commercial  petroleum  ether,  or  ligroin.  It  boils 
at  99°. 


heptyl-chloride 

(2)  Ethyl  isnpentyl,  <-r  ethyl  amyl,  CH3'(CH2)3. 
CH'(CH3J21  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  and 
a  mixture  of  ethyl  iodide  and  isopontyl  iodide.    It 
boils  at  90°. 

(3)  Triethyl-methai 

formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  ortnoformic 
ether. 

(4)  Dimethyl-diethyl-methane, y^  >t;<CH2-CH3 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  acetone 
chloride ,  CH3-CC12-CH3.    It  boils  at  96' . 

hep-tan  -gu-lar,  a.  [Gr.ftep/a=seven,  and  Eng. 
angular  (q.  v.).]  Having  seven  angles. 

hep-ta-pet -a-lofis,  «.  [Gr.Aep<a=soven;  peta- 
lon=&  leaf,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.\ 

Bot. :  Having  seven  petals  in  the  corolla. 

*hep-taph'  6  ny\  s.  [Greek  hepta  =  seven,  and 
phone= a  sound.]  The  union  of  seven  sounds. 

hep-taph  yl  lous  (or  hep-ta  phyl  -Ions),  a. 
[Gr.  ftep(a=seven;  phyllon=a  leaf,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ous.  ]  Having  seven  leaves. 

hep'-tarch,  s.   [HEPTAKCHY.]   The  same  as  HEP- 

TARCHIST  (q.  V.). 

hep-tarch -Ic,  a.  [Eng  heptarch(y);  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  heptarchy  or  a  sevenfold  govern- 
ment ;  constituting  a  heptarchy. 

hep -tar-chlst,  s.  [Eng.  heptarch(y);  -ist.]  A 
governor  of  one  division  of  a  heptarchy. 

hep  -tar-Chjf,  8.  [Gr.  Aep(a=sevcn,  and  arche— 
rule,  sovereignty,  a  kingdom.]  A  government  by 
seven  persons;  a  country,  a  district  under  seven 
rulers.  Specif.,  the  seven  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  of 
Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  Mercia,  Northumbria, 
and  East  Anglia,  which  are  commonly  repre- 
sented in  English  histories  to  have  existed  concur- 
rently with  and  independently  of  each  other.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  fact,  and  the  term  therefore  is  a 
misnomer. 

hep-ta-speT  mous,  a.  [Gr.  hepta  =  seven,  and 
sperma=n  seed.] 

Bot. :  Having  seven  seeds. 

hep'-ta-teuch,  8.  [Gr.  foep£a=seven,  andteuchos 
=a  book.]  The  first  seven  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

hep  -tene,  s.    [Gr.  7iep*a=soven  ;  suff.  -«ne.] 

Chem.:  C7Hu.  Heptylene:  a  name  given  to  hydro- 
carbons of  the  olefine  series,  containing  seven  car- 
bon atoms.  A  hydrocarbon  having  this  formula 
occurs  in  the  light  coal-tar  oils  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  cannel  coal.  Also  obtained  by  treating 
heptyl  aldehyde  with  PCls,  and.  gently  heating  the 
resulting  heptylene  chloride  with  sodium,  it  boils 
at  99°. 

hep'-tlne,  s.    [Gr.  ftep(a=seven ;  suff. -ine.] 

Chem. :  C^Hjo.  A  hydrocarbon  of  the  acetylene 
series,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  mono- 
chlor-heptylene,  C7H13C1.  It  boils  at  100'. 

hep-to  -Ic.  a.  [Gr.  hepta  =  seven  ;  o  connective, 
and  suff.  -ic.]  (See  compound.) 

heptoic-aclds,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  C7H14O2,  or  CsHis/CO'OH.  Acids  belong- 
ing to  the  fatty  series,  having  seven  carbon  atoms. 
Seventeen  acids  are  possible;  the  only  important 
one  is  the  normal  heptoic  acid,  or  oenanthylicacid. 
It  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  oenanthol,or  nor- 
mal heptyl  alcohol.  It  can  also  bo  obtained  by 
boiling  normal  hexyl  cyanide  with  caustic  potash; 
also  by  the  oxidation  of  castor  oil  with  nitric  acid. 
It  is  a  transparent,  colorless  oil,  having  an  un- 
pleasant smell.  It  boils  at  223°.  Heated  with  ba- 
ryta it  yields  hexane  CfiHu.  It  forms  crystalline 
salts.  Its  ethylic  ether  boils  at  180'. 

heptoic-aldehyde,  s. 

Chem.:  C7HU'O,  or  C0H13-CO-H.  CEnanthylic  al- 
dehyde, or  cenanthol,  is  obtained  by  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  castor  oil.  It  is  a  stinking  liquid,  boiling 
at  155°. 

hep'-tyl,  s.  [Gr.  Aep(a=seven;  -yl=Gr.  hyle— 
matter.] 

Chem.:  C7H]5.  A  monatomic  fatty  radical,  con- 
taining seven  carbon  atoms. 

heptyl-alcohols,  8.  pi. 

Chem.:  C7H!5'OH.  Alcohols  belonging  to  the 
fatty  series,  containing  seven  carbon  atoms.  Thirty- 
eight  of  those  alcohols  are  theoretically  possible, 
and  thirteen  are  known.  The  normal  heptyl  alco- 
hol, CH3'(CH2)5-CH2OH,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen,  from  sodium)  amalgam  and 
water,  on  heptyl  aldehyde  (cananthol).  or  by  con- 
verting normal  heptane  into  the  chloride,  and  act- 
ing on  this  by  silver  acetate,  and  distilling  the 
resulting  acetate  with  caustic  potash.  It  is  a  col- 
orless, oily  liquid,  boiling  at  177°. 

heptyl-cMorlde, «. 

Chem. :  C7H15C1.  A  colorless  liquid,  which  burns 
with  a  smoky  green  flame.  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  pentachlorido  on  heptylic  alcohol. 
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heptylene 

hep -tf  l-ene,  s.    [Eng.  teptyl;  -ene.]  [HEPTYL.] 
hep  -w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  hep,  and  wort.]    The  wild 
dog-rose,  Rosa  canina. 

hSr  (11,  'here  (ll,  »hir,  'hire,  »hur,  'hure, 
pron.  [A.  S.  hire,  gen.  &  dat.  of  heo=she,  -re  being 
the  usual  A .  S.  fern,  inflection  in  the  gen.  &  dat.  of 
adjectives  of  the  strongdeclension.]  Used  as  three 
dinerentcases  of  the  personal  pronoun  the: 

(1)  As  the  possessive  caso=belonging  to  a  certain 
female  spoken  of.    When  thus  used  it  is  sometimes 
called  an  adjective.    [HERS.] 

"Priacilla,  aroused  by  his  step  on  the  threshold. 
Rose  as  he  entered  and  gave  him  her  hand,  in  signal  of 
welcome."  Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  iii. 

(2)  As  the  dative  of  the  pronouu=to  this  or  that 
female ;  as,  Give  her  the  book. 

(3)  As  the  objective  case. 

"  With  mery  note  her  lowd  salutes  the  mounting  larke." 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  I.  li.  61. 

•her  (2).  here  (2),  pron.  [A.  S.  hira,  heora.] 
Their,  theirs. 

"They  have  received  her  meed." — Wycliffe:  Matt.  vi.  5. 

*her,  adv.   [HERE.] 

He'r-a,  B.    [Or.] 

Or.  Mythol. :  The  Goddess  of  Heaven,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Eoman  Juno. 

her  a-clel'-da3,  «•  Pi-  [Gr.  Herakles= Hercules 
(%.  v.).]  The  descendants  of  Hercules. 

her-a-clel'-dan,  her-a-cll -dan,  a.  &  s.  [HEHA- 

CLEI  D.E.  ] 

A.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Heracleidee,  or 
descendants  of  Hercules,  or  Herakles. 

"And  there  perchance  some  seed  is  sown 
The  Heraaleidan  blood  might  own." 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  iii.  86. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Heracleidra,  or  descend- 
ants of  Hercules. 

He-rac'-lS-bn-Ites.,  s.  pi.  [Named  from  Hera- 
cleon  (see  def.).] 

Ecclesiol.  <£  Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  of  gnostics,  founded 
in  the  second  century  by  Heracleon,  a  follower  of 
Valentinus.  Heracleon  taught  that  a  Monad  was 
the  original  source  of  all  things,  that  from  the 
Monad  sprang  two  beings,  and  from  these  the  ^Eons 
emanated.  Ho  published  a  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  fragments  of  which  have  been 
preserved  by Origen.  [VALENTINIANS.] 

hS-rac'-le-um,  «.  [Lat.  Heraclcus;  Gr.  JJera- 
kleiot=of  or  belonging  to  Hercules,  who  is  said  to 
have  brought  the  plant  into  use.] 

Bot. :  Cow-parsnip,  Hogweed,  a  genus  of  umbellif- 
erous plants,  family  Peucedauidee.  It  consists  of 
large  biennial  or  perennial  herbs,  having  leaves  with 
one  to  threepinnsB ;  compound  many-edged  umbels, 
with  few,  many,  or  no  bracts ;  and  orbicular,  obo- 
vate,  or  oblong  compressed  fruit.  Fifty  species  are 
known.  It  is  found  in  North  Africa  and  North  Asia. 
In  the  last-named  place  its  root  is  skinned  and 
eaten.  H.  gummiferum  yields  a  gum  resin. 

her'-ald,  *har-aulde,  *her-aude,  *her-aulde, 
*.  [O.  French  heralt,  heraut:  Low  Lat.  heraldus; 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  herolt=a  herald  (Ger.  herald) ; 
from  hart  (Ger.  heer)=an  army,  and  wald,  walt= 
strength ;  Ital.  aruldo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  public  official  whose  dnty  it  was  to  proclaim 
peace  or  war,  to  challenge  to  battle,  and  to  carry 
messages  from  the  general  of  an  army. 

"An  haratilde  of  the  dake  of  Queries,  who  coude  well 
iuthelangage  of  Frenche,  was  enformed  what  heshnld 
Bay." — Bernera:  Froissartt  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x. 

2.  An  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  public 
ceremonials.    [HERALD'S  COLLEGE.] 

3.  A  messenger. 

i.  A  proclaimer,  a  publisher,  an  announcer. 
"After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  tv.  2. 

5.  A  harbinger,  a  foreteller,  a  precursor. 

11  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn.*' 

Shalcesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  6. 

II.  Entom.:  A  moth,  Gonoptera  libatrix,  one  of 
the  Noctuas  (Noctuina).  (Newman.) 

herald-crab,  s. 

Zodl.:  One  of  the  Maiadae,  Huenia  heraldica^  a 
native  of  Japan ;  so  called  because  the  shape  of  its 
carapace  present^  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the 
shield  and  mantle  employed  by  heraldic  painters  in 
depicting  coat  armor.  ( Wood.) 

herald-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Gonoptera  libatrfr ;  its  English  name  is 
given  because  it  heralds  winter. 

herald's-college,  or  college-of-arms,  «.  A 
royal  corporation,  founded  by  Richard  III.,  in  1483. 
Itconsists  of  the  Earl  Marshal  (q.  y.),  the  Heralds, 
and  a  Secretary.  The  corresponding  corporation 
in  Scotland  is  called  the  Lyon  Court.  (Eng.) 
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her  -aid,  *har-rold,  r.  f.  [HERALD,  s.]  To  in- 
troduce as  by  a  herald ;  to  act  as  herald  to ;  to  pro- 
claim; to  foretell. 

"Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  struggling  breath 
Heralded  his  way  to  death." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxviii. 

hS-rald  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  herald;  -ic.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  heralds  or  heraldry. 

"The  pompous  circumstances  of  which  these  heraldic 
narratives  consisted."—  H'arton:  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  i.  336. 

her-ald-rj,  *her-ald-rie,  e.     [Eng.  herald; 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  a  herald ;  the  art  or  sci- 
ence  of  blazoning  arms  or  ensigns  armorial,  of 
recording  genealogies. 

"What  the  guise  of  Christendome  hath  been  in  her 
spiritual  heraldry." — Bp.  Taylor:  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §48. 

2.  Pomp,  ceremony. 

"  He,  who  with  all  heaven's  heraldry  whilere 
Entered  the  world,  now  bleeds  to  give  us  ease." 

Milton:  The  Circumcision. 

S.  The  office  of  a  herald,  the  act  of  performing  the 
duties  of  a  herald. 

"Various  reasons  would  have  made  me  wish  to  under- 
take this  heraldry  of  peace." — Lytton:  Bienzi,  bk.  ix., 
ch.  ii. 

*4.  An  heraldic  emblazonment ;  a  coat  of  arms. 
"And  in  the  midst,  'mongst  thousand  heraldries    .    .    . 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blushed  with  blood  of  queens  and 
kings."  Keats:  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  xxiv. 

her -aid-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  herald;  -ship.]  The 
office  of  a  herald ;  heraldry. 

"Hie  office  of  heraldship." — Drayton:  Polyolbton,  g  3. 
(Selden's  Illust.) 

her -aid-?,  *her-auld-le,  s.  [Eng.  herald;  -y.] 
Heraldry,  genealogy,  descent. 

"  As  he  whiche  hath  the  herauldie 
Of  hem,  that  vsen  for  to  lie." 

Ooicer:  C.  A.,  bk.  il 

her  -a-path-Ite,  s.  [From  Dr.  Herapath,  ana- 
lytic chemist ;  he  died  in  1868.] 

Chem. :  C'>oH->4N2O3lo'So4H'»-{-5H2O.  A  salt  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  sulphate  of  quinine  in  acetic 
acid,  and  then  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodine.  It  crystallizes  in  large  tables,  which  have 
a  beautiful  green  metallic  luster,  and  polarize  light 
like  tourmaline. 

herb,  *herbe,  t.    [Fr.  herbe,  from  Lat.  herba.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  plant  the  stem  of  which  is  not 
woody. 

2.  Bot. :  A  plant  producing  shoots  only  of  annual 
duration  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

"Smooth  downs,   whose  fragrant  herbs    the    spirits 
cheer."  Coicper:  The  Nativity.    (Trans.) 

herb-bennet,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Geuni  urbanum;  (2)  Conium  macula- 
turn  ;  (3)  Valeriana  officinalis. 

herb-chrlstopher,  a. 

Bot. :  The  Bane-berry,  Actcea  spicata. 

herb-gerard,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  Goat, Gout  or  Bishop's  Weed,  JEgo- 
podium  podagraria;  (2)  Osmunda  regalit ;  (3)  Puli- 
caria  dysenterica, 

herb  of  grace,  s. 

Bot. :  Ruta  graveolens. 

herb-parls, «. 

Bot. :  The  liliaceous  genus  Paris  (q.  v.).  Paris 
quadrifolia  is  a  plant  with  a  white  creeping  root- 
stock  ;  leaves  generally  four,  acute,  three  to  five- 
nerved  ;  flower  solitary ;  sepals  green  ;  petals  yellow ; 
berry,  four  to  six-celled ;  seeds  black. 

herb-peter,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Cowslip,  Primula  veris. 

herb-robert,  s. 

Bot. :  Geranium  robertianum. 

herb-truelove,  s. 

Bot . :  Paris  quadrifolia. 

herb-twopence,  s. 

Bot. :  Lysimachia  nummularia. 

her-ba  -ceous  (ceous  as  shiis),  a.  [Lat.  herba- 
ecus,  from  herba  =  a  herb.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  herbs ;  of  the  nature  of  an 
herb. 

"An  herbaceous  plant  resembling  the  water  flower-de- 
luce." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

•2.  Feeding  or  living  upon  herbs  ;  herbivorous. 
"As  the  herbaceous  eaters,  for  instance,  are  many,  and 
devour  much." — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xi. 

herbaceous-leaf,  «. 

Bot.:  A  leaf  which  is  thin,  green,  cellular,  and 
flaccid. 


herbicarnivorous 

herbaceous-plants,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  the  stem  of  which  perishes  annu- 
ally ;  one  producing  un  annual  stem  from  a  peren- 
nial root. 

herbaceous-stem,  «. 

Bot. :  A  stem  which  does  not  become  woody. 

herb  -age  (age  as  Ig) ,  s.   [Fr.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Herbs  collectively ;  grass,  pasture ;  green  food 
for  cattle,  &c. 

"The  brothers,  in  contention  gay, 
Catch,  and  on  gathered  herbage  lay." 

Jones :  Hindu  Wife. 

2.  The  loaves  of  plants  or  herbs,  as  distinguished 
from  the  root  or  fruit. 

"God  having  made  man,  the  first  thing  he  took  care  of, 
was  his  life;  in  the  appointment  of  his  convenient  food: 
I  have  given  you  every  herb  and  every  tree  for  meat  (Gen. 
i.  29);  which  comprehended,  with  the  herbage  of  plants, 
their  roots  and  fruits." — Grew:  Cosmologia  Sacra,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  vi. 

*II.  Law:  The  tithe  and  the  right  of  pasture  in 
the  forest,  or  on  the  grounds  of  another. 

herb  -aged  (aged  aslged),  a.  [Eng.  herbag(e)  ; 
•ed.]  Covered  with  herbage  or  grass ;  grassy,  ver- 
dant. 

"  He  floats  along  the  herbage d  brink." 

Thomson:  Summer,  475. 

hSrb-al,  'herb-all,  a.&s.   [Eng.  herb;  -a!.] 
*A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  herbs. 

"  The  herbal  savour  gave  his  sense  delight." 

Quarles:  History  of  Jonah,  6. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  book  containing  the  names  of  plants,  with 
the  description  of  their  genera,  classes,  species,  Jtc., 
and  their  qualities. 

"He  may  know  the  shape  and  the  color  of  an  herb,  as  it 
is  set  down  in  an  herbal.  — Hates:  On  the  Fear  of  God. 

2.  A  collection  of  plants  dried  and  preserved ;  a 
herbarium. 

"Othersmade  it  their  business  to  collect  in  volumin- 
ous herbals  all  the  several  leaves  of  some  one  tree." — Steele: 
Spectator,  No.  455. 

herb -al-Igm,  s.  [English  herbal;  -ism.]  The 
science  or  knowledge  of  herbs  or  plants. 

hgrb'-al-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  herbal; -int.]  Onewlmis 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  herbs,  their  properties 
and  qualities ;  one  who  makes  a  collection  of  herbs 
generally  or  deals  in  medicinal  herbs. 

"I  know  two  orthree  virtuosi  that  are  good  herbalists." 
—Boyle:  Works,  vi.  727. 

•herb -ar,  *herb'-Sr,  *herb-ere,  »erb-er,  s.  [O. 
Fr.  herbere,  from  Lat.  herbarium.] 

1.  A  garden  of  flowers  or  vegetables. 

2.  A  herb,  a  plant. 

"Decked  with  flowers  end  herbars  daintily." 

Speiuer:  F.  Q.,  II.  U.  46. 

3.  An  arbor. 

"  Shapiu  was  this  herbir  rofe  and  all 
As  is  a  pretty  parlour." 

Chaucer:  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

her-bar'-I-an,  s.    [HERBARIUM.]    A  herbalist. 
"AsPena,  the  French  herbarian,  hath  also  noted." — 
Bolinshed:  Description  of  England,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ill. 

hSrb -ar-Ist.  s.  [Eng.  herbar;  -iat.]  One  skilled 
in  herbs  ;  a  herbalist. 

"  The  herbariats  who  have  written  thereof  doe  say  that 
it  lieth  long."—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxvii.,  ch.  ix. 

her-bar'-I-iim,  s.     [Lat.,  from  herba=a.u  herb.] 

1.  A   collection   of  dried  plants   systematically 
arranged  ;  a  hortus  siccus. 

2.  A  book  or  case  for  preserving  dried  specimens 
of  plants. 

'herb'-ar-J1,  s.  [Lat.  herbarium.]  A  garden  of 
herbs  or  plants. 

hSrb -Sl-et,  s.    [Eng.  herb ;  dimin.  suff .  -let.]    A. 
little  herb  or  plant. 

"These  herbelets,  which  we'upon  you  strow." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

*her-berg-age, «.    [HARBORAGE.] 

1.  The  act  of  sheltering  or  harboring. 

2.  Shelter,  lodging. 

"He  wolde  assigne  him  herbergage." 

Gotcer:  C.  A.,  bk.  ii. 

•herberwe,  *herberowe,  v.  t.  [HARBOR,  «.]  To 
shelter ;  to  lodge. 

"  Shortly  I  woll  herberotve  me." 

Romaunt  of  the  Sose. 

h§r-be*SC'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  herbe&cens,  pr.  par.  other- 
iesco=to  grow  into  an  herb.]  Growing  into  herbs. 

ther-bl-car-nlv  -5r-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  Aer6o=grass, 
and  Eng.  carnivorous  (q.  v.).]  Feeding  both  on 
animal  and  on  vegetable  food. 
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herbid 

llSr-bld,  a.  [Lat.  herbidus,  from  herba  =  an 
herb.]  Covered  with  herbs  or  vegetation. 

her-blf  -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  herbifer,  from  herba= 
a  herb,  and  /ero=to  bear,  to  produce;  Eng.  adj. 
suif.  -ous.]  Producing  herbs  or  vegetation. 

hSrb-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  herb;  -ist.]  One  skilled  in 
herbs ;  a  herbalist. 

her-blv'-or-flt,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Aerfea=grass,  an  herb, 
a  plant,  and  voro=to  devour.] 

ZoOl. :  Animals,  specially  mammals,  feeding  on 
grass,  herbs,  or  other  plants. 

her  -blv-ore,  s.  [HEHBIVOKA.]  One  of  the  her- 
bivora  (q.  v.). 

"The  herbivores  were  kept  in  check  by  numerous  carni- 
vores."— Dawkins:  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  iii. 

her-blv -Br-O&B,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  herbivor(a) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ous.'] 

ZoOL :  Feeding  on  grass,  herbs,  or  other  plants. 

"Its  thickets  and  caves  were  occupied  by  carnivora 
preying  oil  the  herbivorous  mammals." — Wilson:  Prehis- 
toric Annals  of  Scotland,  ch.  i. 

herb -less,  o.  [Eng.  herb;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
herbs  or  vegetation. 

"Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect's  wing 
Flit  o'er  the  herble&s  granite." 

Byron:  Manfred,  ii.  2. 

hSrb-let,  s.  [Eng.  herb;  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A 
little  herb. 

•herb -5r-Ist,  s.  [Fr.  herboriste=oue  who  sells 
medicinal  plants.]  A  herbalist. 

"A  curious  herborist  has  a  plant." — Ray. 

fcSrb-Sr-l-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.fter6oriz(e) ,'  -ation.] 

1.  The  act,  practice,  or  habit  of  seeking  plants  for 
scientific  study ;  botanical  research. 

2.  The  figure  or  appearance  of  plants  in  minerals ; 
arborization. 

hgrb  -5r-lze,  'herb  -gir-ize,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  her- 
boriser,  from  Lat.  herbarium.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To   seek    for   plants   for   scientific 
study;  to  botanize. 

B.  Trans. :  To  form  the  figure  or  appearance  of 
plants  in,  as  in  minerals ;  to  arborize. 

*he"rb  -6r-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  herboriz(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  seeks  for  plants  for  scientific  study  ;  one  who 
botanizes. 

*b.er  -b&r-ough  (gh  silent),  s.  [HABBOR,*.]  A 
lodging  ;  a  shelter ;  a  place  of  retreat  or  safety. 

"The  German  lord,  when  he  went  out  of  Newgate  into 
the  cart,  took  order  to  have  his  arms  set  up  in  his  last 
herborough." — Ben  Jonson:  Discoveries. 

herb'-ose,   he"rb'-ous,  a.    [Lat.  herbosus,  from 
herba=aa  herb.]    Full  of  or  abounding  with  herbs. 
"  Not  in  December,  if  we  reason  close, 
Are  nelds  poetically  called  herbnse." 
Byrom:  Critical  Remarks  on  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  ode  S. 

*h§rb  -U-lent,  a.  [Lat.  herbula,  dimin.  of  herba 
=  an  herb.]  Containing  herbs. 

herb -wpm-9.n,  s.  [Eng.  herb,  and  woman.]  A 
•woman  who  sells  herbs. 

"Your  herbwoman :  she  that  sets  seeds  and  roots  of 
shume  and  iniquity." — Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  6. 

herb'-?,  a.  [Eng.  herb;  -y.]  Of  the  nature  of 
or  resembling  herbs. 

"Let  your  herby  ingredients  be  exquisitely  culled."— 
Evflyn:  Acetarta. 

hSr-cu  -le-»n,  a.    [HEECCLES.] 

I.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hercules. 

XI.  Figuratively : 

1.  Resembling    Hercules  in  strength  or  power; 

Esseasing  powers  or  qualities  similar  to  those  of 
ircules;  exceedingly   strong   or 
powerful. 

"  An  herculean  robustness  of  mind." 
— Burke:  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs. 

2.  Of    a  nature  to  require   the 
powers,  strength,  or   courage   of 
Hercules  to  perform  or  encounter ; 
exceedingly    great,    difficult,    or 
dangerous. 

H3r  -cu-les.,  s.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  He- 
rakles.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Gr.  Myth. :  A  celebrated  hero, 
•who,  after  death,  was  ranked 
among  the  gods,  and  received 
divine  honors.  He  was  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Alcmena.  His  most 
celebrated  exploits  are  known  as 
the  Twelve  Labors  of  Hercules. 


Hercules. 


2.  Astron. :  One  of  the  twenty  ancient  northern 
constellations,  surrounded  by  Draco,  Bootes,  Lyra, 
and  Opliiuchus.  It  has  no  large  star,  but  is  inter- 
esting for  the  reason  given  in  the  example. 

"Sir  William  Herschel  discovered  s  point  in  the  con- 
stellation Hercules,  to  the  right  and  left  ot  which  the 
stars  seemed  moving  away,  and  hence  inferred  that  the 
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solar  system  was  in  motion  toward  that  point.  _It  is 
supposed  that  there  is  foundation  in  fact  for  this  hy- 
pothesis, but  some  uncertainty  still  rests  over  it,  and  is 
likely  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come." — Prof.  Airy:  Pop. 
Astron.  (6th  ed.),  p.  211). 

II.  Fig. :  A  person  of  extraordinary  or  super- 
natural strength. 

Hercules-beetle,  s. 

Entom.:  Dynastes  or  Megasoma  Hercules,  so 
called  from  its  great  size,  about  five  inches  in  length, 
and  its  proportionate  strength.  It  is  a  lamellicorn 
beetle,  of  arboreal  habits,  from  Brazil.  It  has 
enormous  hornlike  projections  on  the  thorax  and 
head. 

Hercules-club,  s. 

Sot.:  Zanthoxyluni  clava  Herculis. 

Hercules-powder,  «. 

Mining:  A  very  powerful  explosive,  containing 
nitro-glycerine. 

HSr-9?n  -I-ftn,  a.  [Lat.  Hercynius.]  A  name 
applied  to  an  extensive  range  of  forest  in  Germany, 
tne  remains  of  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  Suabia, 
in  the  Harz  Mountains,  &c. 

h§r -gfn-lte,  s.  [From  Sylva  Hercynia,  the 
Roman  name  of  the  Bohemian  forest  where  it 
occurs ;  Ger.  hercynit.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Spinel,  sometimes  called  Iron 
Spinel.  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.)  It  is  an  isometric  min- 
eral with  a  green  streak  and  a  vitreous  luster ;  its 
hardness,  7'5-8 ;  specific  gravity,  3'91-3'95.  Composi- 
tion: Alumina,  58'9;  oxide  of  iron,  41'1=100.  Dana 
makes  it  an  independent  species. 

hSrd  (l),  *heerde,  *heorde,  s.  [A.  S.  heard, 
herd,hyrd=(l)  care,  custody;  (2)  a  herd,  a  flock; 
(3)  a  family :  cogn.  with  Icel.  hjOrdh ;  Dan.  hiord ; 
Svi.hjord;  Ger.heerde;  Goth,  hairda.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  flock  or   number  of   beasts  or  cattle 
f  ceding  or  driven  together ;  generally  applied  to  the 
larger  animals. 

"  Colts,  such  as  were  then  bred  in  great  herds  on  the 
marshes  of  Somersetshire." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig. :  A  crowd,  number,  or  company  of  people ; 
a  rabble ;  used  in  contempt. 

"Are  these  your  herd — 

Must  these  have  voices,  that  can  yield  them  now?" 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

herd  (2),  *heard,  *herde,  *hurde,  s.  [A.  S. 
heorde,  hirde ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hirdhir ;  Ban.  hyrde ; 
Sw.  herde;  Ger.  hirt;  Goth,  hairdeis.]  A  keeper  of 
a  herd  or  flock  of  beasts  or  cattle;  a  herdsman; 
generally  used  now  in  composition,  as  a  shep-fterd, 
a  swine-herd",  &c. 

"Ne  was  there  heard,  ne  was  there  ehepheard's  swaine 
But  her  did  honor."  Spenser;  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  10. 

herd-boy,  s.    A  shepherd's  boy. 

"  Nor  piping  shepherd  shall  he  be, 
Nor/ierd-6oy  of  the  wood." 

Wordsworth:  Fragment. 

*herd-mald,  s.   A  shepherdess, 
herd'B-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  various  grasses  valu- 
able for  hay.    In  New  England  the  name  specially 
flven  to  Phleumpratense,  the  Timothy  grass,  and  in 
ennsylvania  to  the  Red-top  grass— Agr osti s  vul- 
garis.     (Gray,  &c.) 

he"rd,  *heard,  *herd-i-en,  v.i.&t.  [HEKD  (1),  «.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  run  in  herds  or  companies ;  to  feed  or  run  in 
society. 

"  It  is  the  nature  of  Indigency,  like  common  danger, 
to  endear  men  to  one  another,  and  make  them  herd  to- 
gether."— Norris. 

2.  To  associate ;  to  unite  with  or  become  a  mem- 
ber of  a  company,  number,  or  party. 

"Kulingsuch, 

And  with  such  herding,  I  maintained  a  strife 
Hopeless."  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

3.  To  act  as  a  herd  or  shepherd ;  to  take  care  or 
charge  of  a  herd  or  flock. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  tend  or  watch  as  a  herd  of  cattle. 

2.  Fig.:  To  place,  or  cause  to  associate,  with  a 
herd,  crowd,  or  rabble.    (Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  i.) 

h§rd'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  herd;  -er.]  A  herdsman;  a 
herd. 

h§r'-de"r-Ite(  s.  [Named  after  Baron  von  Herder, 
director  of  the  Saxon  mines.] 

Min. ;  An  orthorhombic,  yellowish  or  greenish- 
white,  very  brittle,  translucent  mineral,  of  vitreous 
or  somewhat  resinous  luster.  Hardness,  5 ;  specific 
gravity,  2'98.  It  is  believed  to  be  an  anhydrous 
phosphate  of  alumina  and  lime  with  fluorine. 
F ound  in  a  tin  mine  in  Saxony.  (Dana.) 

herdes,  s.    [HARDS.] 
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*herd  -Sss,  *hierd-esse,  s.  [Eng.  herd  (2) ;  -ess.] 
A  female  herd ;  a  shepherdess. 

"  She  is  the  herdess  fair  that  shines  in  dark." 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

*herde  -wlgh,  s.  [Eng.  herd  (1),  s.,  and  wich=& 
shelter,  a  station.]  A  place  of  shelter  for  cattle ;  a 
grange,  a  farmstead. 

*h5rd  -groom,  *heard-groom,  *heerd-groom, 
*heerd-grome,  s.  [Eng.  herd  (1),  s.,  and  groom.} 
A  herd,  a  shepherd. 

"But  he  forsakes  the  herdgroom  and  his  flocks." 

Drayton:  Pastorals;  Eel.  ix. 

h§rd  -man,  *heard-man,  *hirde-man,  *hird- 
man,  s.  [Eng.  herd  (1) ,  s.,  and  man.]  The  same  as 
HERDSMAN  (q.  v.). 

•  'Thatcommunaltie  consisting  of  heardmen  and  f ugi- 
tive  strangers." — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  44. 

herds?    man,  s.    [Eug.  herd's  (1),  and  man.] 

1.  The  owner  of  a  herd. 

"A  herdsman  rich,  of  much  account  was  he," 

Sidney;  Arcadia. 

2.  One  employed  in  looking  after  a  herd;  a  shep- 
herd, a  herd. 

"  Hear  what  thy  hallowed  troope  of  herdsmen  pray." 
Ben  Jonson:  Hymn  to  Pan. 

hSrds. -WQm-an,  a.  [Eng.  herd's  (1),  and  woman.] 
A  woman  who  has  the  charge  of  a  herd ;  a  shep- 
herdess. 

here,  *heer,  *her,  adv.  [A.  S.  her;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  hier;  Icel.  her;  Dan.  her;  Sw.  hdr;  Ger.  hier: 
O.  H.  Ger.  hiar"  Goth.  her.  From  the  pronominal 
base  seen  in  he.] 

1.  In  this  place ;  in  the  place  where  the  speaker  is. 
"He  is  not  here.-  for  He  is  risen."—  Matthew  xiviii.  7. 

2.  In  the  present  life  or  state. 

"  Thus  shall  you  be  happy  here,  and  more  happy  here- 
after."— Bacon. 

3.  To  this  place;  hither. 

"I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return— and  die  at  home  at  last." 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

4.  At  this  point;  on  this  occasion. 

"Here  cease  thy  questions." — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

5.  From  this;  hence,  pointing  to  what  follows  (as 
in  the  French  void). 

"Here's  my  drift."— Shakesp,:  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

6.  Referring  or  pointing  to  a  person  or  thing  of 
which  one  is  spealcing. 

"  Protect  my  lady  here." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 
IF  (1)  Here  and  there:  In  this  place  and  that; 
hither  and  thither;  thinly,  irregularly,  dispersely. 

"  Footsteps  here  and  there 
Of  some  burgher  home  returning." 

Longfellow.-  Carillon. 

(2)  Here's  for  you:  Here  is  something  for  you. 

(3)  Here's  to  you :  Here  is  a  health  to  you ;  I  wish 
you  health. 

(4)  It  is  neither  here  nor  there ;  It  does  not  belong 
or  refer  to  this  point  or  that;  it  is  irrelevant  or 
unconnected  with  the  subject  in  hand. 

*here-approach,  subst.  An  arrival.  (Shakesp. : 
Macbeth,  iv.  3.) 

*here-remaln,  s,    A  stay  or  residence. 
"Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 
I  have  see^  him  do."  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 

here  -a-bout,  here -a-o6ut§ ,  *here-a-boute, 
adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  about.] 

1.  About  or  near  this  place ;  in  this  neighborhood. 
"They  are  both  fair  buildings,  she  walked  plaguy  fast, 

And  hereabouts  I  lost  her." 

lieaum.  <«•  Flet.:  Rule  a  Wife,  i. 

*2.  Concerning  this ;  as  regards  this. 

here-af  -ter,  adv.,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  here,  and  after.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

*1.  After  this ;  next  in  order. 

"Now  hereafter  thou  shalt  here 
What  God  hath  wrought  in  this  matere." 

Ootoer:  C.  A.,  bk.  ii. 

2.  For  the  future ;  in  futurity ;  henceforward. 

3.  In  a  future  state. 

*B.  As  adj. :  To  come ;  future. 

"That  hereafter  ages  may  behold." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  2. 
*C.  As  subst.:  A  future  state ;  futurity. 

"In  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed     .     .     . 
In  the  land  of  the  Hereafter." 

Longfellow;  Song  of  Hiawatha,  vi. 

*  here-af  -te"r-ward,    *  her-af-tir-ward,    adv. 
[Eng.  here,  and  afterward.]    Hereafter,  hencefor- 
ward ;  for  the  future. 

"  Herafffrwnrd,  britheren,  be  yhe  coumforted  in  the 
Lord." — Wycliffe-.  Ephesiansvi. 


toll,    b67;     po"ut,    J<5wl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


hereat 

he're  -at,  adv.    [Eug.  here,  and  at.]    At  this. 
"The  tribune  offended  hereat,    demanded    what   this 
singularity  could  mean."— //ooJter:  Eccles.  Polity. 

*here  -be-fore,  *here-be-forn,  *here-be-forne, 

adv.    [Eng.  here,  and  before.}      Before    this,    ere 
this,  before. 

"  As  ye  have  herde  herebeforn,  the  commune  proverb  is 
this."—  Chaucer.-  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

*here  -bote,  s.  [A.  S.  here=an  army,  and  bote, 
bode=a  command.]  A  royal  edict  summoning  an 
army  into  the  field. 

here'-by\  adv.    [Eng.  here,  and  by.] 

1.  Close  by;  beside  this  place;  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. 

"  Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice; 
A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  1, 

2.  By  this,  from  this,  hence. 

"  And  hereby  we  do  know  that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep 
his  commandments."—!  John  ii.  3. 

he-red-Ip'-e-ty1,  8.  [Lat.  heredipeta=a  fortune- 
hunter:  heredium=an  hereditary  estate,  and  peto 
=to  seek.]  Legacy-hunting,  fortune-hunting.  (Mil- 
man.) 

*he-rSd  -It-&-ble,  a.  [Lat.  heredito= to  inherit: 
heres  (genit.  heredis)—au  heir;  Eng.  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  inherited;  inheritable. 
*'Adam  being  neither  a  monarch,  nor  his  imaginary 

monarchy  hereditable." — Locke. 

2.  Capable  of  inheriting. 

he-rSd  -It-fr-bl?,  adv.  [Eng.  hereditable) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  hereditable  manner;  by  way  of  inheritance. 

her-e-dlt  -gt-ment,  s.  [Lat.  heredito= to  inherit.] 
(See  extract.) 

"Hereditaments,  then,  to  use  the  largest  expression, 
are  of  two  kinds,  corporeal  and  incorporeal.  (1J  Cor- 
poreal hereditaments  consist  wholly  of  substantial  and 
permanent  objects,  all  which  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  general  denomination  of  land  only,  (2)  An 
incorporeal  hereditament  is  a  right  issuing  out  of  a  thing 
corporate,  whether  real  or  personal,  or  concerning,  or 
annexed  to,  or  exerciaable  within,  the  same.  It  is  not 
the  thing  corporate  itself,  which  may  consist  in  lands, 
houses,  jewels,  or  the  like;  but  something  collateral 
thereto,  as  a  rent  issuing  out  of  those  lands  or  houses,  or 
an  office  relating  to  those  jewels.  Incorporeal  heredita- 
ments are  principally  advowsons,  tithes,  commons,  waye, 
offices,  dignities,  franchises,  corodies  or  pensions,  annu- 
ities, and  rents."— Blackstone:  Commentary,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  2. 

he-red  -It-S-r-i-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  hereditary:  -ly.~\ 
By  way  of  inheritance. 

"New  or  acquired  instincts  are  as  transmissible  hered- 
itarily as  the  old  ones." — Lindsay.-  Mind  in  the  Lower 
Animals,  i.  153. 

he-red  -It-g,r-y\  a.  [Fr.  Mrtditaire,  from  Lat. 
hereditarius,  from  heredito=to  inherit,  heres 
(genit.  heredi8)—an  heir.] 

1.  Descending   or    passing    by    inheritance ;    de- 
scendible from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir;  possessed  or 
claimed  by  right  of  inheritance;  inherited,  inherit- 
able. 

"The  Bishops,  true  to  their  doctrines,  supported  the 
principle  of  hereditary  right." — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

2.  That  is  or  may  be  transmitted  from  a  parent 
to  a  child-    thus  pride,   courage,  a  disease,  &c., 
may  be  said  to  bo  hereditary. 

"Hereditary  eloquence,  proper  to  all  mankind." — 
Daniel:  Defence  of  Wiyme. 

he-red -It-jf,  s.  [Latin  hereditas,  from  herea 
(genit.  heredis}=an  heir.] 

Biol. :  The  tendency  which  there  is  in  each  animal 
or  plant,  in  all  essential  characters,  to  resemble  its 
parents,  so  as  tube  of  the  same  species,  and  even 
variety,  as  they  are,  though  minute  differences  are 
certain  to  arise.  In  some  cases  these  differences 
themselves  tend  to  be  reproduced  in  successive 
generations:  thus  Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton  showed  that 
41  the  strength  of  heredity  "  was  such  in  cats  with 
an  abnormal  number  of  toes,  that  between  1879  and 
1883  the  peculiarity  had  been  traced  through  eight 
successive  generations.  In  other  cases  the  move- 
ment is  in  a  contrary  direction,  producing  a  re- 
version to  ancestral  types.  [REVERSION,  ATAVISM.] 

"Some  of  the  best  illustrations  of  functional  heredity 
are  furnished  by  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  human 
race." — Herbert  Spencer;  Principles  of  Jtiology,  §  82. 

Her  -e-f  6rd§,  s.  pi.  [From  the  county  of  Here- 
fordshire, Englandj  where  they  were  first  reared.]  A 
breed  of  cattle  having  a  dark  red  body  with  a  white 
face  and  breast,  and  sometimes  a  line  of  white 
along  the  back.  They  have  a  thicker  skin  than  the 
shorthorn,  and  long  curly  soft  hair;  the  head  is 
like  thatof  a  Devon  [DEVON]  but  larger,  the  muzzle 
coarser,  and  the  throat  more  fleshy.  Herefords  are 
good  grazing  and  working  animals.  They  are  very 
hardy,  and  excellent  for  the  butcher,  but  are  not 
useful  as  dairy  animals. 
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here-In  ,  arfr.  [Eu^.  here,  and  m.]  In  this;  here. 
"Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved 
ns." — 1  John,  iv.  10. 

here-In-af-te'r,  adv.  [Eng.  herein,  and  after.'] 
In  this  [writing,  book,  document,  &c.]  after:  ap- 
plied to  something  to_  be  explained,  named,  or 
described,  at  a  future  time. 

here-In  -t6,  adv.  [Eug.  here,  and  into.']  Into 
this. 

"Oar  first  entrance  herein  to  cannot  better  be  made  than 
with  consideration  of  the  nature  of  law  in  general." — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

*her-e-mlt '-Ic-al,  *her-e-met-i-call,  a.  [Lat. 

heremiticus,  eremiticus,  from  heremita,  eremita^a 
hermit  (q.  v.) .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hermit ;  suited 
for  a  hermit ;  solitary,  secluded. 

"  The  heremeticall  profession  waaonelie  allowed  of  in 
Britaine.  vntill  the  coming  of  Augustine  the  monke," — 
Holinshed:  Deac.  of  Britaine,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

here-of ,  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  o/.]  Of  this,  from 
this,  hence. 

"Hereof  comes  it  that  prince  Harry  is  valiant." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  3. 
here  5u',  adv.    [Eng.  here,  and  on.]    On  or  upon 
this. 

"If  we  should  strictly  insist  hereon,  the  possibility 
might  fall  into  question." — Broume:  Vulgar  Errors. 

"hS-re  -si-arch,  *he-re  -si-arc,  s.  [Gr.  haire- 
siarchos,  from  hairesis=choice  .  .  .  heresy ; 
arc/io=to  rule  or  lead ;  Fr.  heresiarque.]  A  leader 
of  a  sect  of  heretics ;  a  prominent  or  leading 
heretic. 

*her-e-sl-og  -ra-pher,  s.  [English  heresiog- 
r.J  One 


no  who  writes  or  discourses  on 


raph(y);  -e 
heresies. 

*hSr-e-sI-og -ra-Phf ,  «•  [Gr.  haireeis= choice 
.  .  .  heresy,  and  grapho=to  write  or  describe.] 
A  treatise  or  discourse  on  heresy  or  heretics. 

her-e-sl-6l  -6-&Ist,  s.  [Eng.  heresiolog(y) :  -is*.] 
One  who  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  heresy ;  an  ecclesiastical  historian  who  deals 
specially  with  heresy  and  heresies.  Heresiologists 
are  usually  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  Those 
who  had  to  oppose  the  originators  and  supporters 
of  heresies;  (2)  Those  who  dealt  with  the  subject  as 
an  incident  in  ecclesiastical  history;  and  (3)  Those 
who  undertook  the  history  of  any  particular  sect, 
or  of  all  which  came  within  their  knowledge. 
(Blunt:  Diet,  of  Sects  (1874),  p.  184.) 

her-S-SI-or-b-ty',  s.  [Gr.  hairesis  (genit.  haire- 
8eos)  =  heresy,  and  /ooos=a  discourse.]  The  com- 
prehensive history  of  noresy.  [HERESIOLOGIST.] 

"All  three  classesof  these  writers  must  be  consulted  for 
obtaining  a  complete  acquaintance  with  heresiologt/." — 
Blunt:  Diet,  of  Sects  (1874),  p.  184. 

her  -e-sf,  *her-e-sye,  *er-e-sie,  s.  [Fr.  Mrfsie; 
Prov.  heregia.  eretgia:  Sp.  heregia;  Port,  heresia, 
heregia;  Ital.  eresia;  Lat.  hceresis;  Gr.  hairesis= 
(1)  a  taking,  a  choosing,  choice,  (2)  the  thing 
chosen :  later,  a  philosophical  principle  or  set  of 
principles.  Sense  1  is  from  haireo=to  take,  2  is 
from  haireomai—tf*  take  for  one's  self.] 

1.  Script.:  The  English  word  "heresy"  does  not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the  New  it  is  found 
'our  times,  and  "heretic  once.  In  none  of  these 
has  it  the  classic  sense  of  choice  or  philosophical 
tenets  or  sects.  In  1  Cor.  xi.  15  it  seems  to  mean 
parties,  without  implying  that  any  of  these  held 
erroneous  theological  views.  The  R.  V.  places 
"heresies"  in  the  text  and  "factions"  in  the  mar- 
gin. In  Gal.  v.  20  it  appears  to  have  the  samemean- 


heretic 

her  -g-tlc,  *her  -e-tlclc,  *er-e-tik,  *her  e-tik, 

8.  &  a.  [Fr.  &  O.  Fr.  htretique ;  Prov.  heretij? :  I^p. 
herege ;  Tort,  heretico;  Ital.  eretico;  Lat.  h&reticiis 
=  pertaining  to  heretical  religious  doctrine  (Ter- 
tullian):  Gr.  hai'retifcos=(l)  able  to  choose,  (2)  her- 
etical (N.  T.).]  [HERESY.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II, 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  differs  from  others  on  a  polit- 
ical, a  scientific,  or  any  other  question.    In  this 
sense  it  is  often  used  by  the  individual  himself 
humorously. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiol.,  Ch.  *  Civil  Hist.,  <£e. :    One  who 
adopts,  and  probably  propagates,  religious  views 
which  the  Church  to  which  he   belongs,   or  the 
Christian  Church  in  general,  deems  erroneous,  and 
imperiling  the  eternal  salvation  of  any  one  holding 
them.    Certain  causes  have  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try produced  heresy,  and  will  forever  continue  to 
do  so.    Some  minds  are  compelled  by  their  consti- 
tution to  think  independently   on   religious   and 
other  subjects,  and  in  consequence  tend  to  adopt 
new  views;   they  receive  ill  treatment,  which  con- 
firms them,  excites  sympathy  in  others,  and  in  some 
cases  leads  the  sympathizers  to  adopt  the  same 
tenets.    Heresies  began  in  the  Apostolic  age.   There 
were,  for  instance,  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  who 
said  that  the  resurrection  was  already  past  (2  Tim. 
ii.  17),  and  apparently  the  Nicolaitanes,  though 
they  are  censured  for  hateful  deeds  rather  than 
doctrines  (Rev.  ii.  6).    In  Mosheim's  Church  His- 
fory  there  is  a  chapter  under  each  century  headed. 
"  History  of  Sects  and  Heresies,"  and  in  no  case  is 
the  chapter  left  blank.    In  treating  of  opinions 
held  by  heretics,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the- 
statements  of  the  accusers  are  ex  parte,  and  that 
there  are  not  materials  for  an  impartial  judgment, 
unless  some  book  or  document  penned  by  the  other 
side  is  obtainable.     The   Scripture  direction  for 
dealing  ecclesiastically  with  heresies  is  given  in 
Titus  in.  10:  "A  man  that  is  an  heretick  after  the 
first  and  second  admonition  reject."     When  the 
Church  gained  an  influence  over  the  civil  power,  it 
induced  the  latter  to  superadd  civil  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical penalties  for  heresy.    Those  who  differed 
from  the  opinions  of  the  imperial  house  received 
many  kinds  of  ill-usage,  but  it  was  not  till  A.  D. 
382  that  a  law  of  Theodpsius  I.,  directed  against 
the  Manichwans,  authorized  capital  punishment 
for  heresy.    This  law  led  to  the  execution  at  Treves, 
in  A.  D.  385,  of  Priscillian,  Bishop  of  Avila ;  he  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  person  put  to  death 
by  a  Christian  government  for  heresy.    Many  dis- 
approved of  the  cruelty,  but  ultimately  the  bad 
precedent  was  followed.     The  oppression  of  the 
"heretics"  made    many  of   them   side   with   the 
Mohammedans  during  the  conflict  of  the  latter  with 
the  orthodox  Christians.    [II.  2.] 

2.  English  Law:  In  medieval  times  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  a 
heretic  was  to   burn  him  alive,  and  accordingly 
therewas  a  writ "  Do  heeretico  comburendo  "  (About 
burning  a   heretic),  regarding  which   Blackstone 
says  that  it  "is  thought  by  some  to  be  as  ancient 
as  the  common  law  itself."    The  conviction  of  her- 
esy by  the  common  law  was,  however,  by  the  arch- 
bishop in  a  provincial  synod,  and  the  delinquent 


strife,  jealousies,  wraths,  factions, divisions"  (R.V.). 
The  R.  V.puts"heresies"inthetoxtand"parties" 
in  the  margin.  In  Acts  xxiv.  4  it  means  difference 
in  methods  of  worship.  In  2  Peter  ii.  1  it  is  une- 
quivocally error  in  doctrine,  and  it  is  on  this  last 
passage  alone  that  the  modern  ecclesiastical  use  of 
the  word  has  been  founded.  In  Acts  v.  17,  xv.  5, 
xxiv.  5,  xxvi.  5,  xxviii.  22,  hairesis  is  translated 
"  sect." 

"There  shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,  who  privily 
shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord 
who  bought  them,  and  shall  bring  upon  themselves  swift 
destruction." — 2  Peter  ii.  1. 

2.  Ecclesiol.,  Ch.  <t  Civil  Hist. :  The  sense  here  is 
religious  error,  departure  from  what  is  held  to  bo 
true  doctrine.     Heresy  has  always  existed  in  the 
Church.    For  the  efforts  to  extirpate  it,  see  HERE- 
TIC. 

3.  Roman  Theol. :  A  voluntary  state  of  error  and 
obstinate  continuance  therein  on  the  part   of   a 
Christian  touching  a  truth  or  truths  revealed  by 
God,  and  proposed  by  the  Church  to  the  world. 
This  is  formal  heresy,    and    this    alone,    whether 
merely  mental  or  manifested  exteriorly,  incurs  a 
spiritual  penalty.    The  heresy  is  materialwhen  the 
error  is  persisted  in  and  defended  in  good  faith  and 
through  invincible  ignorance  (q.v.).    Objective  her- 
esy is  the  erroneous  opinion  itself,  whether  held  in 
good  faith  or  not. 


whom  also  the  power  rested  of  refusing  to  put  the 
writ  in  force.  During  that  part  of  the  Reformation 
struggle  in  England  in  which  the  government  was 
Roman  Catholic,  a  heretic  specially  meant  a  Protest- 
ant; but  by  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  14  departure  from  the 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  declared  not  to 
be  heresy ;  1  Eliz.  c.  1  in  name  swept  away  the  penal 
statutes  against  heretics,  leaving  them'  to  be  dealt 
with  by  ecclesiastical  courts ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1676  that  29  Chas.  II.,  c.  9,  §  1,  actually  removed  the 
writ  from  the  statute-book. 

B.  As  adj.:  Heretical. 

"Eschewe  thon  a  man  eretike  aftiroon  and  the  secounde 
correccioun." — Wycliffe:  Titus  iv. 

If  The  heretic  is  considered  as  such  with  regard  to 
the  Catholic  Church  or  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tians, holding  the  same  fundamental  principles; 
but  the  schismatic  and  sectarian  are  considered  as 
such  with  regard  to  particular  established  bodies 
of  Christians.  Dissenters  are  not  necessarily  either 
schismatics  or  sectarians,  for  British  Romnu  Cath- 
olics and  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  are  alldi's- 
senten.  It  is  equally  clear  that  all  schismatics  and 
sectarians  are  not  dissenters,  because  every  estab- 
lished community  of  Christians,  all  over  the  world, 
have  had  individuals  or  smaller  bodies  of  individ- 
uals setting  themselves  up  against  them  :  the  term 
nonconformist  is  a  more  special  term,  including 
only  such  as  do  not  conform  to  some  established  or 
national  religion.  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wit,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    air,     marine;   g«,    p6t, 
or,     wBre,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw.' 
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he-ret -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  heretic;  -al.]  Contain- 
ing or  of  the  nature  of  neresy ;  contrary  to  estab- 
lished or  received  doctrines,  opinions,  or  principles 
of  religious  belief. 

"Whole  volumes  wrote  against  that  heretical  opinion." 
—  It "u r(i u rtoti :  Commentary  on  Essay  on  Alan. 

he-ret  -Ic-al-ly',  any.  [Eng.  heretical;  -ly.]  In 
a  heretical  manner;  with  heresy. 

"He  ignorantlyand  he ret  ically  held  against  the  bishop, 
that  the  eoul  of  man  wits  of  the  substance  of  God." — 
Strype:  Lift  of  Bp.  Aylmcr. 

he-r§t  -I-cate,  v.  t.  [English  heretic;  -ate.~\  To 
decide  or  declare  to  be  heretical;  to  condemn  as 
heretical. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  pope's  power  ("that  I  may  use  hi8  owne 
word)  to  hcretiuate  tiny  proposition."— Bp.  Hall:  To  Pope 
Urban  VIII. 

*he-ret -I-9ide,  s.  [Lat.  hcereticus  =  a  heretic, 
and  ccedo—to  kill.]  The  act  of  putting  a  heretic  to 
death. 

here-to  ,  adv.    [Eng.  heret  and  to.] 

1.  Up  to  this ;  to  this  time. 

2.  In  addition  to  this. 

3.  To  this ;  in  accordance  with  this. 
here-tft-f  ore  ,  adv.    [Eng.  hereto;  -/ore.]    Up  to 

this  time ;  before  this  time ;  in  times  before  the  pres- 
ent. 

"  I  have  long  desired  to  know  you  heretofore,  with  hon- 
oring your  virtue,  though  I  love  not  your  person."—  Sid- 
ney. 

*her-e-tog,  *her -e-to'ch  (ch  guttural),  s.  [A,S. 
here  toga  t  from  here=an  army,  and  toga=  a  leader; 
teogan,  teon  —  to  lead,  to  draw;  Ger.  herzofj.}  A 
leader  or  commander  of  an  army;  a  general;  the 
commander  of  the  militia  in  a  district. 

"Edric,  duke  of  Mercia,  ,  .  .  by  his  office  of  duke, 
or  htretoch,  was  entitled  toa  large  command  in  the  king's 
army."—  Blackstvne:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  13. 

here-un-td',  adv.    [Eng.  Acre,  and  unto.]    Up  to 
this  ;  to  this ;  hereto. 
here-up-OH',  adv.    [Eng.  here,  and  upon.] 

1.  Upon  this ;  on  this ;  at  this. 

"Hereupon  he  calleth  together  alt  his  maisters  debt- 
ours."—  Gore.-  Udall;  Lukexvi. 

2.  In  addition  to  this. 

here-wlyh',  adv.    [Eng.  here,  and  with.'] 

1.  With  this. 

2.  Upon  this ;  at  the  same  time  as  this. 

"I  send  you  herewith  the  form  which  I  used." — Spots- 
wood:  Church,  of  Scotland,  bk.  vii. 

her  -I-a-defJ,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Gr.  herion= 
wool.  (Agassiz.)] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Apidse  (Bees).  Heriadescam- 
panularum  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  It 
makes  its  nest  in  old  trees. 

*herle,  *herien,  v.  f.  [A.  S.  htrian;  O.  H.  Ger. 
Wren,  heron;  O.  L.  Ger.  heron.']  To  praise ;  to  cele- 
brate; to  honor;  to  worship. 

"We  wulleth  thine  monscipe  herien." 

Layamon,  6,234. 

*herle,  s.  [HERIE,  «.]  Praise,  glory,  honor,  wor- 
ship. 

her  -1-ot,  *har  -I-6t,  s.  [A  corruption  of  A.  S. 
heregeatu  =  military  apparel:  fcere  =  an  army,  and 
geatu  =  apparel,  adornment.  The  heregeatu  con- 
sisted of  military  habiliments  or  equipments,  which, 
after  the  death  of  the  vassal,  escheated  to  the  sov- 
ereign or  lord,  to  whom  they  were  delivered  by  the 
heir.  (Thorpe:  Ancient  Laws,  bk.  ii.,  Glossary.)  In 
later  times  horses  and  cows,  and  many  other  things, 
were  paid  as  heriots  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
(Skeat.)] 

Entf.  Law :  A  fine,  such  as  the  best  beast,  payable 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee  upon  the  decease  of  the  tenant. 
It  is  always  a  personal  chattel,  and  is  no  charge 
upon  the  lands,  but  merely  upon  the  goods  and 
chattels.  Heriots  were  originally,  as  the  word  means, 
arms,  horses,  and  habiliments  of  war.  {See  etym.) 

"Heriots  are  of  two  sorts:  heriot-service  and  herfot. 
custom.  The  former  amount  to  little  more  thtin  a  mere 
rent:  the  latter  depend  merely  upon  immemorial  usage, 
and  are  a  customary  tribute  of  goods  and  chattels,  pay- 
able to  the  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  decease  of  the  owner  of 
the  laud."—  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  24. 

*her  -I-ot-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  heriot;  -able.]  Sub- 
ject or  liable  to  the  payment  of  heriots. 

her  -Is-s8n,  s.  [Fr. ;  O.  Fr.  hericon,  ericon=a 
hedgehog,  from  Low  Lat.  ericionem,  ace.  of  ertcio, 
from  Lat.  ericius=a  hedgehog.] 

Fort.:  A  beam  armed  with  iron  spikes  of  the 
nature  of  a  turnstile,  and  used  as  a  barrier  to  block 
up  a  passage.  [CHEVAL-DE-FEISE.] 

her  -It-ft-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  heritable,  from  Low 
Lat.  hereditablis.]  [HEEEDITABLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  inherited,  or  of  passing  by 
descent  from  ancestor  to  son  ;  inheritable. 

*2.  Capable  of  inheriting  or  taking  by  descent. 


*her  -It-fc-blyS  *her-et-a-bly,  adv.  [English 
heretab(le) ;  ~ly.]  By  inheritance. 

"The  Erie  of  Flaunders  shulde  heretably  haue  ye 
sayd  profyte." — Berners;  Froi&sart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.f  ch. 
cccilviii. 

n£r  -It-age  (age  as  Ig) ,  *er-i-tage,  *her-y-tage, 

8.    [Fr..  from  Lai.  heredito=to  inherit ;  he  res  l.gonit. 
heredis)=an  heir.] 

1.  Law ;  An  inheritance ;  an  estate  which  passes 
by  descent  or  courset  of  law  from  an  ancestor  to  an 
heir;  that  which  is  inherited;  an  estate  generally. 

"  The  heritage,  which  she  did  dame." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  3. 

2.  Scot*  Law :  Heritable  estate ;  realty. 

3.  Scripture; 

(1)  Old  Test.;  Heb.  nahalah,  from  nahal=to  pos- 
sess; the  taking  of  anything  capable  of  being  pos- 
sessed ;  a  possession.    Used  of  a  field  or  fields  (Jer. 
xii.  15),  of  the  whole  land  of  Canaan  looked  on  as 
the  special  possession  of  Jehovah  (Deut.  iv.  20,  ix. 
26,  29;  Ps.xxyiii.9),or  the  Israelites  as  His  peculiar 
people  (Joel  iii.  2) ;  also  a  gift  bestowed  byHim(Ps. 
cxxvii. 3),    [INHERITANCE.] 

"  O  Lord,  save  thy  people,  and  bless  thine  heritage." — 
Common  Prayer ;  Te  Deum. 

(2)  New  Test. :  Gr.  kleroi,  literally=those  assigned 
by  lot.     The   flock   placed   under   one's  pastoral 
charge. 

"  Neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being 
ensamplea  to  the  flock."—!  Peter  v.  3. 

IT  The  word  "God's"  of  the  A.  V.  is  not  in  the 
original,  and  is  consequently  omitted  in  the  R.  V. 

her  -I-tSr,  *her  y-ter,  s.  [Fr.  A£n'cier=an  heir, 
from  Low  Lat.  heritator,  for  hereditator,  from  here- 
dito— to  inherit.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  An  heir. 

"Vicountof  Chateau  Bein,  who  is  the  heryter." — Ber- 
ners; Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxir. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  owner  of  a  heritable  subject ;  a 
proprietor  or  landholder  in  a  parish. 

*her -I-trlX,  s.  [Eng.  heritor;  Lat.  fern.  suff. 
•trix.]  A  female  heritor;  an  heiress. 

h§rl -Ing,  hlrl -Ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
young  of  the  sea-trout. 

ner  -mal,  her  mse,  s.  pi.    [HERMES.] 
HSr-ma  -Ic,  her-ma'-Ic-al,  a.    [Gr.  Hermaikos, 
from  Hermes.]    Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  Her- 
mes, or  Mercury. 

hSr-man -n6-se,  her-man  -nl-e-se,  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.  hermann(ia) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Byttneriacess ;  if  that  order  be 
reduced  to  Byttnerese,  and  made  a  tribe  of  Stercu- 
liaceep,  then  Hermanneas  will  become  a  sub-tribe. 
All  the  species  are  from  South  Africa. 

he"r-man  -nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Paul  Hermann, 
of  Ley  den.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hermanneee 
(q.v.)- 

he"r  -man-nlte,  s.  [Named  after  Hermann,  one 
of  those  who  analyzed  it;  Ger.  hermannit.] 

Min.:  The  same  RS  the  Cummiiigtonite  of  Ram- 
melsberg.  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 

*her-maph-r6-de -I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  hermaphro- 
dite; -itf/.\  The  state  of  being  hermaphrodite  ;  her- 
maphrodism. 

"Some  do  beleeve  hemaphrodeity 
That  both  do  act  and  suffer." 

BenJonsoa:  Alchymist,  ii.  1. 

he"r-maph'-r6-dl§m,  s.  [Eng.  hermaphrod(ite) ; 
-ism.]  The  state  of  being  hermaphrodite;  the 
union  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  individual. 

he"r-maph  -r6-dlte, .«.  &  a.  [From  Hermaphro- 
dituS)  Gr.  Hermaphroditos=the  son  of  Hermes  and 
Aphrodite.  It  is  said  that  his  body  and  that  of  the 
nymph  Salmacis  became  one.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Zool.:  An  animal  having  combined  in  itself 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  sexes,  and  capable  of 
propagating  its  kind  without  the  intervention  of 
any  other  individual  of  the  same  species.    Occasion- 
ally human  beings  are  born  combining  some  char- 
acteristics of  the  two  sexes,  but  every  one  of  these 
is  essentially  male  or  female.    Some  of  the  inferior 
animals,  though   fewer  than   was   once  supposed, 
really  combine  the  characters  of  the  two  opposite 
sexes,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  propagate 
their  own  kind.    But   as   Sprengel,   Knight,  and 
Kolreuter  suspected,  and  Darwin  proved,  in  the 
case  of  all  hermaphrodites,  two  individuals  either 
occasionally  or  habitually  concur  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  their  kind. 

2.  Bot . :  Possessing  both  stamens  and  pistils  with- 
in the  same  floral  envelope  ;  bisexual.     This  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  among  plants. 

"A  vast  majority  of  plants  are  hermaphrodites." — Dar- 
win- Origin  of  Species  (6thed.)t  p.  76. 


B.  As  adj. ;  Possessing  to  a  greater  or  lesser  ex- 
tent the  characteristics  of  both  sexes  combined  in  a 
single  individual.  Used  both  of  animals  and  plants. 

"But  still  there  are  hermnphrtxlit?  animals  which  ha- 
bitually pair,"—  Darwin:  Origin  uf  Specie  a  (6th  ed.),  p.  76. 

hermaphrodite -brig,  «.    [BRIG,  H.] 
*her-maph'-r&  dite,  v.  t.    [HERMAPHRODITE,  sj 

To  unite,  as  two  things  of  opposite  sexes. 
"  Divinity  and  art  were  eo  united 
As  if  in  him  both  were  hrrmaphrodited." 

Brume;  Death,  of  Mr.  Josias  Shute. 

her-maph-r6-dlt  -Ic,  her-maph-r&-dlt'-lc-al, 

a.  [Eng.  hermaphrodit(e) ;  -ic,  -tea/.]  Pertaining; 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  hermaphrodite ;  partaking; 
of  both  sexes. 

"Nero's  chariot  was  drawn  by  four  hermaphroditicat, 
mares."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

*her-maph-r6-dlt  -Ic-al  ly\  adv.  [Eng.  her- 
maphroditical;  -ly.]  In  a  hermaphroditic  manner; 
after  the  manner  of  hermaphrodites. 

"  Be  not  monstrous  in  iniquity;  nor  hermaphroditicaltj/ 
vitioua." — Browne;  Christian  Murals,  pt.  i,  ^  31. 

her-maph'-rSd-it-Iljm,  *.  [English  hermaph- 
rodit(e);  -ism.]  The  same  as  HEKMAPIIRODISM 
(q.  v.). 

Biol. :  The  state  of  being  hermaphrodite.     [HER- 

MAPHROmsM.] 

^  Dimidiate  hermaphrodit ism  :  Half  or  imperfect 
hermaphroditism.  It  exists  in  the  lobster,  arid 
occurs  also  in  insects.  Ochsenheimer  cites  many- 
instances,  in  fourteen  of  which  the  right  side  was 
male  and  the  left  female,  while  in  some  others  it 
was  the  reverse. 

hSr-mel  -la,,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  probably  a 
dimin.;  cf.  Fr.  hermelle.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hermel- 
lidro  (q.  v.). 

her-mel  -11-da,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  hermell(a) 
(q.  v.}. ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. J 

Zool.;  A  family  of  Annelids,  order  Tubicola. 
They  form  tribes  which  often  do  injury  to  the  oys- 
ter beds  in  which  some  of  them  live.  The  family  is 
often  merged  in  SerpulidaD. 

hSr-me  neat  -Ic,  he^r-me-neut'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr. 
Aer/neneuii/cos=skillod  in  interpreting ;  hermeneutes 
=  an  interpreter ;  hermeneuo=  to  interpret,  prob. 
from  Hermes=  Mercury.]  Interpreting;  explaining; 
explanatory;  as,  hermeneutic  theology. 

fcer-me  neut -Ic-al-ly*.  adv.  [Eug.  hermeneut- 
ical;  -ly.]  In  a  hormeneutic  manner ;  according  to- 
tho  recognized  principles  of  interpretation. 

her-me-neftt'-Ics,  «.  [HERMENEUTTC,  a.]  The 
art  or  science  of  the  interpretation  of  thp  words 
and  phrases  of  an  author;  exegesis;  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

*her-tne-neut'-Ist,  s.  [Gr.  hermeneutes.]  One- 
skilled  in  hermuiiouUcs ;  an  interpreter. 

Her  -meg  (pi.  BSr'-ma,  Her'-mal),  «.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.Myth.:  The  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  god  known  by  tho  Romans  as  Morcury  (q.  v.). 

2.  Gr.  Antiq.  (/;/.) ;  Statues  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury* 
which  were  set  up  by  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  at 
the  doors  of  their  houses,  and  sometimes  also  in  the 
peristyle.    They  consisted  of  a  bust,  affixed  to  a 
quadrangular  stono  pillar,  diminishing  toward  the 
base.    They  were  also  set  up  to  mark  the  boundaries 
of  lands,  at  the  junctions  of  roads,  at  the  corners 
of  streets,  and  in  other  prominent  places,  and  even 
as  posts  for  ornamental  railing  to  a  garden.    The 
hermes  was  the  result  of  the  first  attempt  at  the 
artistic  development  of  the  blocks  of  stone  and 
wood,  by  which,   in  the   earliest  period   of   idol- 
worship,  all  the  divinities  were  represented,  simply 
by  adding  to  them  a  head,  in  the  features  of  which 
the  characteristics  of  tho  god  wore  supposed  to  be* 
expressed.    Sometimes  tho  head  was  double,  triple, 
or  even  fourfold. 

her-me§  -1-an-igm,  s.  [For.  otym.  seedef.] 
Ch.  Hist. :  Tho  method  of  religious  inquiry  taught 
by  George  Hermes,  born  near  M fluster  April  22, 1775 ; 
in  1819  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Rome, 
where  ho  died  May  2B,  1831.  Hermes  combined  witli 
the  Roman  Catholicism,  to  which  he  was  sincerely 
attached,  a  strong  tendency  toward  philosophy.  He* 
was  of  opinion  that  reason  must  first  be  exercised 
in  establishing  a  Divine  revelation  and  the  claims 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  infallibly  to  interpret  its 
teaching.  Reason  then  itself  required  an  implicit 
acceptance  of  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
Those  views  he  published,  in  1819,  in  an  Introduc- 
tion to  Christian-Cat  hot  ic  Theology.  His  old  stu- 
dents and  other  admirers,  who  were  numerous, 
adopted  his  method,  with  the  result  that  they 
tended  to  move,  not  toward,  biit  away  from  the 
Church,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Pope,  on 
September  26,1835,  issued  a  briof  against  Hermes* 
work,  which  was  held  to  bo  of  infidel  tendency.  A 
vehement  controversy  on  the  subject  sprung  up  in. 
Germany,  the  Prussian  Government,  offended  by 
the  way  the  brief  was  carried  out,  coming  into  col- 
lision with  the  Court  of  Rome. 


toll,     bo~y;     pout,    j<5wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,     bengh;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =t 
-cian,      -tian  =  Shan,     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del 


hermesite 

fcSr'-mSg-Ite,  ».  [Eng.,  &c.,  hermes  (q.  v.)  ;  -ite 
(Jfm.)  (Q.T.).] 

Alin.:  A  variety  of  Tetrahedrite  (q.  v.). 

her-met-Ic,  h5r-met -Ic-al,  *fcer-met-lque, 
<i.  [Fr.  herrnGtique,  from  Hermes  (Trismeyi«tus)  = 
Hermes  (the  Thrice-greatest),  a  name  given  by  the 
Neo-Platonists  and  others  to  the  Egyptian  god 
Thoth,  the  supposed  inventor  of  chemistry,  al- 
chemy, &c.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Hermes  [Etym.]. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  alchemy  or  chemistry,  which 
were  not  at  the  outset  distinct  from  each  other. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hermetic  philosophy  or 
the  system  of  medicine  founded  on  it. 

"The  holy  writings  of  the  Egyptians,  called  after  him 
Hermetic  writings,  were  ascribed  to  him." — Xotea  and 
Queries,  Jan.  8,  1881,  p.  30. 

4.  Fitting  so  closely  as  to  be  air-tight, 
hermetic-books,  a.  pi. 

1.  Egyptian  books ;  treatises  on  astrology.    (Bry- 
ant.) 

2.  Books  treating  of  universal  principles,  of  the 
nature  and  order  of  celestial  beings,  of  medicine, 
Ac.     (Enfield.} 

1]  Most  of  tne  hermetic  books  were  not  penned 
till  the  Christian  era. 

ber-met '-Ic-flJ,  a.    [HERMETIC.] 

bermetical -medicine,  s.  An  obsolete  system  of 
medicine  which  looked  for  its  remedies,  not  to 
nature,  but  to  the  philosophy  attributed  to  the 
mystic  Hermes  Trismegistus.  Astrology  is  used  to 
discover  the  origin  and  termination  of  diseases, 
and  among  remedies  which  largely  figure  are  an 
•alkali  and  an  acid. 

hermetical-phllosophy.  s.  A  philosophy  which 
attempted  to  account  for  all  physical  phenomena 
by  the  operation  of  the  three  chemical  agents- 
salts,  sulphur,  and  mercury. 

her-met  -Ic-al-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  hermetical;  -ly.l 
In  a  hermetical  manner;  chemically;  by  means  of 
fusion ;  closely ;  accurately ;  so  as  to  exclude  the 
passage  of  air;  as,  a  hermetic  seal. 

her-met  -Ics,  subst.  [HERMETIC.]  Alchemy  or 
chemistry. 

ber-mln'-I-a,  s.  [Or.  Hermes=the  Greek  god 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Mercury.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Her- 
minidfc  (q.  v.)- 

her-mln -1-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  hermin(ia); 
X.at.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  moth?,  group  Geometrina. 
The  antennae  of  the  male  are  ciliated  or  pubescent, 
rarely  simple;  palpi  rather  long,  ascending;  the 
anterior  legs  without  tufts  of  hair;  wings  oroad 
and  slight ;  larva  with  fourteen  legs,  feeding  ex- 
posed. Some  of  the  species  are  called  Snout  Moths. 
(Stainton.) 

her-mln'-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  hermis,  or  hermin=a 
prop,  a  support,  specially  a  bedpost ;  herma  =  a 
prop,  a  support.] 

Bot.:  Musk-orchis,  a  genus  of  orchids,  tribe  Oph- 
rea?, family  Gymnadenidse.  The  Green  Musk-orchis, 
Herminium  monarchis,  is  a  plant  of  musky  odor, 
with  two  lanceolate  radical  leaves,  and  a  slender, 
rather  lax,  spike  of  small  green  flowers. 

Her  ml -o-ne,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr,Mi/th..  A  daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen, 
and  the  wife  of  Orestes. 

2.  Afitron.:  An  asteroid,  the  121st  found.    It  was 
discovered  by  Watson  on  May  12, 1872. 

her-mlt,  *her-mite,  *her-e-mite,  *her-e- 
myte,  *er-e-mite,  *er-e-myte.  s.  [Fr.  hermite, 
from  Low  Lat.  heremita,  eremita,  from  Gr.  eremites 
=  a  dweller  in  a  desert;  eremia=a  desert ;  eremo8= 
deserted,  desolate;  Ital.  eremita;  Sp.  eremitano.] 

1.  A  person  who  retires  from  society  to  live  in  sol- 
itary contemplation  and  devotion;  an  anchoret,  a 
recluse :  one  who  lives  or  passes  a  recluse  and  soli- 
tary lite  in  religious  meditation  and  devotion. 
{EREMITES.] 

"The  moat  perfect  hermits  are  supposed  to  have  passed 
many  days  without  food,  many  nighta  without  sleep,  and 
many  years  without  speaking." — Gibbon .-  Decline  and  Fall, 
ch.  ixxvii. 

*2.  A  beadsman;  one  who  is  b<rund  to  pray  for 
another. 

"  We  rest  your  hermits."— Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

If  Little  hermit,  Little  hermit-bird : 

Ornith. :  Pha&thornis  eremita,  a  small  species  of 
Jhummiug-bi  rd. 

liermit-lnrcls,  s.  pi. 

Ornithology : 


Hermit-crab  in  Shell. 
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hermit-crah,  a. 

1.  Sing. :    Pagurus  bernhardus,   or   any   similar 
species ;  called  also  the  Soldier  Crab. 

2.  Plur. :  Paguridas  a  family  of  Anomoura.  mean- 
ing Irregular-tailed  Crustaceans.  The  name  hermit- 
crabs  is  given  because  each  individual  of  the  family, 
having  but  a  soft 

abdomen,  consti- 
tuting  a  fleshy 
mass  vulnerable 
to  the  last  de- 
gree, seeks  out  an 
abandoned  uni- 
valve  shell  of 
suitable  size, 
which  may  be  at 
once  a  house  and 
a  forti  fi  c  a  t  i  o  n. 
Into  the  hollow 
spire  of  this  he 
inserts  his  tail, 
guarding  the  aperture  by  means  of  his  claws,  which 
are  very  far  from  soft,  and  by  means  of  which  he 
draws  nis  hermitage  along.  When,  as  he  increases 
in  size,  he  feels  himself  cramped  for  room,  he  de- 
serts the  old  shell,  and  takes  possession  of  a  larger 
one. 

hermit-like,  adv.  Like  a  hermit,  in  solitude  or 
reclusion.  (Cowper:  The  Snail.) 

hermit-moths,  ».  pi. 

Entom. :  A  name  given  by  Swainson  to  his  lepi- 
dopterous  family  Cryptophasidw,  which  he  makes 
a  tribe  of  the  Bombycides. 

hermit-seat,  «.  A  solitary  or  secluded  abode. 
(Thomson:  Summer,  15.) 

her-mlt-age  (ageaslg),  *here-myt-age,  *er- 

mlt  age,  s.    [Fr.  hermitage.] 

1.  The  cell  or  habitation  of  a  hermit ;  a  solitary  or 
secluded  place  in  which  a  recluse  passes  his  life  in 
religious  meditation  and  devotion ;  any  solitary  or 
secluded  habitation. 

"The  stern  old  regicide,  however,  refused  to  quit  his 
hermitage." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  kind  of  French  wine,  of  two  kinds,  red  and 
white,  so  named  from  a  little  hill  near  Tain,  De- 
partment of  DrOme,  where  it  is  produced. 

hSr  -mlt-ar-f ,  «.  [Low  Lnt.  hermitorium,  ere- 
mitorium,  from  Lat.  heremita,  eremita~&  hermit; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  eremitorio.]  A  cell  for  a  hermit  at- 
tached to  an  abbey. 

"Chappels,  monasteries,  hermitaries,  nunneries,  and 
other  religions  houses  were  used  so  in  the  time  of  old 
King  Henry."— Howell,  bk.  ii.,  let.  77. 

her'-mlt^ess,  s.  [Eng.  hermit;  -ess.]  A  female 
hermit. 

"Tea  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep 
.Like  a  youthful  hermitess." 

Coleridge:  Chrlstabel,  pt.  i.    (Conclua.) 
hSr-mlt'-IC-al,  a.  [Fr.  eremitique,  from  ermite.} 
Pertaining  to  or  suited  for  a  hermit ;  pertaining  to 
a  solitary  or  retired  life ;  like  a  hermit. 

"You  describe  BO  well  your  hermitical  state  of  life."— 
Pope:  Let.  xi.  ToE.  HI,, nut. 

her-m6-dac  -tj%  her-m6-dac  -t?  1-us,  «.    [Gr. 

Hermes  (q.  v.),  and  dakty to»=ringer ;  the  finger  of 
Hermes,  or  Mercury,  So  named  because  the  bulbs 
have  the  form  of  fingers.  Fr.  hermodacte  hermo- 
datte ;  Ger.  hermodattel.} 

1.  Pharm.  (of  the  form,  nermodactyl) :  An  uniden- 
tified bulbous  root  brought  from  Turkey,  and  for- 
merly used  as  a  cathartic. 

2.  Bot.  (of  the  form  hermodactylus) :  A  genus  of 
Iridacea?,  allied  to  Iris  itself.    Hermodactylus  tube- 
rosa  is  the  Snake's-head  Iris. 

H5r-m6-ge'-nl-ans,  s.pl.  [Seedef.] 
_Ecclesiol.  <£  Ch  Hist.:  An  obscure,  semi-Chris- 
tian sect,  followers  of  Hermogeues,  who  lived 
toward  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Having 
tendencies  to  the  gnosticism  which  then  flourished, 
he  believed  matter  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  yet  that 
from  it  was  formed  everything  in  the  world,  the 
human  soul  not  excepted, 

hern  (1), «.   [HEBON.] 


hero-worship 


h5r-nan  -<H-S-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hernand(ia)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fee.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  plants  doubtfully  placed  under 
Thymelacose. 


hern'-ant,  a.  [HEKSAXDIA.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  genus  Hernandia  (q.  v.). 

hernant-seeds,  s.  pi. 

Commerce:  The  seeds  of  Hernandia  ovigera,  an 
Indian  tree,  used  in  tanning. 

*hSrne,  *hirne,  *hurne,  «.  [A.  S.  hyrne;  Icel. 
hyrna;  O  Fris.herne.]  A  corner. 

"In  som  hurne  of  the  londe." 

Hubert  of  Gloucester,  p.  178. 

her  -nl-a,  s.  [Lat.  herni<e  =  a  rupture,  from  Gr. 
hernos=a.  sprout.] 

Pathol.:  The  protrusion  of  some  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  or,  in  a  more  general  sense,  of  auy 
organ  or  part  of  an  organ,  from  its  natural  place. 
It  may  arise  from  over-exertion,  from  a  blow,  &c. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  hernia,  as,  the  dia- 
phragmatic, the  enteroyaginal,  the  mesenteric,  the 
mesocolic,  omental,  perineal,  the  femoral,  <fcc.  ;  the 
most  common  of  all  is  the  unguinal,  occurring  in 
the  groin.  It  may  be  direct  01  internal  and  oblique 
or  external.  When  a  hernia  cannot  be  reduced, 
and,  above  all,  when  it  becomes  strangulated,  it  is 
apt  to  terminate  in  gangrene  and  death. 

hSr'-nl-al,  a.  [Eng.  herni(a)  ;  -a*.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  hernia. 

hSr-nl-ar  -I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  herniarius-ot, 
belonging  to,  or  good  for  hernia.  So  called  because 
the  plant  was  supposed  to  be  of  use  in  hernia.] 

Bot.:  Rupture-wort  iParonychies?}  ;  a  genus  of 
Illecebraceee  or  Knotworts.  It  has  the  sepals  four 
to  five,  the  petals  four,  five,  or  none  ;  the  stamens 
three  to  five,  the  fruit  an  indehiscent  utricle. 

hSr-nl-ol-ft-gyS  «.  I  Eng.  hernia,  and  Gr.  logos= 
a  discourse,  a  treatise.] 

1.  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  hernia  or  ruptures. 

2.  That  branch  of  surgery  which  deals  with  hernia 
or  ruptures. 


,  s.     [Eng.  hernia,  andGr.  tome 
=  a  cutting,  temno=to  cut.] 

Surg.:  An  operation  for  strangulated  hernia; 
celotomy. 

*hgrn  -shaw.  *herne-shawe,  *herne  -  saw, 
*hearue-sew,  *her-on-sew,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  young  heron  (q.  v.). 

"As  when  a  cast  of  Fanlcons  make  their  flight 
At  a  Hernesaw,  that  lye§  aloft  on  wing." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  9. 

her  '-6,  "her'-os  (pi,  her  -605),  s.  [O.Ti.heroe, 
from  Lat.  heroSm,  ace.  of  /teros=a  hero,  from  Gr. 
herds  ;  cogn.  with  Lat.  vj'r=a  man  ^A.  S.  werj  Sans. 
vfra=a  ' 


*hSrn  (2),  *herne,  subs/.    [O.  Dut.  herne,  hirne; 
Icel.  hiarni.]    [HAENS.]    The  brain,  the  skull. 


It  consists  of  three  or  four  trees  with  apetalous 
flowers,  from  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  bark, 
eeed,  and  young  leaves  of  Hernandia  sonora  are 

i   Tho  a  trivon  hv  Swainson  nnd  ntliorQ  t/,    J1;8htly  purgative.  The  wood  of  H.  guianennt  takes 

Monlssa,  a  genus  of   Halcyonk™,  Taving  short    flre  so  cas^  that  ik  has  been  used  tor  amadou- 


wings  and  long  broad  tails.  They  often  rise  up  per- 
pendicularly in  the  air,  make  a  swoopj  and  return 
to  their  former  station.  Habitat,  Brazil. 

2.  The  genus  Phaethornis,  placed  by  Mr.  Gould 
tinder  the  Trochilidw.  They  build  their  nests  at 
the  extremity  of  leaves. 


hSr-nan-dl-a-56-as,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hernan- 
di(a)  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecE.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  exogens  proposed  by  Blume  for 
the  two  genera  Hernandia  and  Inocarpus.  Lindley 
and  others  reduce  the  order  to  a  tribe  of  Thyinela- 
cote. 


were  mortal,  but  after  death  were  admitted  among 
the  gods. 

2.  A  person  of  distinguished  or  extraordinary 
valor,  daring,  or  enterprise. 

"  How  heroes  rise,  how  patriots  set.*1 

Prior;  Ode  to  the  Kina  (169S). 

*3.  A  person  highly  distinguished  in  auy  pursuit 
or  occupation  ;  as,  a  teroinlearning. 

4.  The  principal  character  in  a  novel,  play,  poem, 
&c. ;  the  character  which  has  the  principal  snare  in 
the  development  of  the  story  or  plot. 

hero-children,  s.pl. 

Anthrop.  t£  Comp.  Helig. :  Tylor's  name  for  those 
children,  remarkable  in  mythology,  whom  Cox,  fol- 
lowing Grimm,  calls  Fatal  Children.  Legend 
relates  that  they  were  exposed,  suckled  by  wild 
beasts,  brought  up  by  herdsmen,  and,  when  they 
came  to  man's  estate,  became  national  heroes.  In 
many  cases  they  unconsciously  fulfilled  the  warn- 
ings of  some  oracle  by  destroying  their  parents. 
Sometimes,  as  with  Bemus  and  Romulus,  one 
parent  is  supposed  to  have  been  divine ;  or,  the 
birth  to  have  been  attended  with  portents,  as  in  the 
case  of  Cyrus.  Many  instances  occur  in  Aryan 
mythology  and  folklore,  and  even  the  savage  Yura- 
careSj  of  Brazil,  have  a  divine  hero  who  was  suckled 
by  a  jaguar.  (Tylor:  Primitive  Culture,  i.282.) 

*hero-errant,  s.  A  wandering  bero ;  a  knight- 
errant, 

hero-worship,  s. 

\.  Ord.  Lang. :  Excessive  honor  or  respect  paid  to 
any  great  man. 

"What  I  call  Hero-worship  and  the  Heroic  in  human 
affairs." — Carlyle:  Heroes  and  Hero-worship,  lect.  i. 

2.  Compar.  Relig.:  Anthropomorphic  worship  of 
a  Nature  force,  or  the  deification  of  a  hero.  Carlyle 
(Heroes,  lect.  i.)  instances  Odin  as  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  former  case ;  Greek  and  Roman  mythol- 
ogy are  full  of  instances  of  the  latter.  Gladstone 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian,      se,     as  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


Hero 

(Jurentus  Mundi,  ch.  viii.)  says  that  "the  deifica- 
tion of  heroes  in  the  age  of  Homer  was  rare,  and 
merely  titular."  In  Virgil's  time  it  had  developed 
into  a  cult,  as  is  proved  by  his  apostrophe  to  Augus- 
tus, "Et  votis  jam  nunc  assuosce  vocari"  (Cfeorg, 
i.  42.) 

"Hero-worship  weaves  a  spell  around  people  when  they 
approach  anything  Christian." — M.  D.  Conwau:  Lessons 
fvr  the  Day,  i.  4. 

Her -6,  s.    [See  compound.] 
Hero's-fountain,  s.    [FOUNTAIN  If  (3).] 
Her-6  -dl-ans,,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  Herodianoi,   See  def .] 
Jewish  History :    A  short-lived  party,  who,  for 
some  reason    or   other,  rallied  round   Herod   the 
Tetrarch.    As  Herod  had  too  little  force  of  charac- 
ter to  inspire  enthusiasm,  it  was  evidently  his  posi- 
tion which  gained  him  followers.    Now  that  Judaea 
had  a  Roman  governor,  Herod  of  Galilee  was  the 
leading  representative  of  Jewish  nationality  men- 
aced by  Rome.    Similarly,  the  Pharisees  were  the 
defenders  of  the  national  faith  against  the  influx  of 
classic  ethnicism.    These  united  to  entangle  and  de- 
stroy Jesus.    (Matt.  xxii.  15, 16;  Mark  iii.  6,  xii.  13.) 
*her'-d-ess,  s.    [English  hero;  -ess.']    A  female 
hero ;  a  heroine. 

"All  the  heroesses  in  Pluto's  house." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xi. 

he-ro'-Ic,  *he-ro  -Ick,  *he-ro-lcke,  a.  &s.  [Fr. 
herolque;  from  Lat.  heroicus;  Gr.  heroikos,  from 
fteros=ahero;  Sp.  heroico;  Ital.  eroico.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

\.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  hero ;  character- 
istic of  a  hero. 

"The  heroic  death  of  his  father." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eny.r  ch.  ii. 

2.  Having  the  character,  qualities,  or  attributes 
of  a  hero;  bold,  brave,  intrepid. 

"  Cook — lamented,  and  with  tears  as  just 
As  ever  mingled  with  heroic  dust." 

Cowper:  Charity,  24. 

3.  Producing  heroes. 

"Being  but  the  fourth  of  that  heroick  line." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  ii.  6. 

4.  Relating  to  or  describing  the  deeds  of  heroes. 

"All  things  became 
Slaves  to  my  holy  and  heroic  verse." 

Shelley:  Revolt  of  Islam,  ii.  80. 

5.  Used  in  heroic  poetry ;  as,  heroic  verse,  a  heroic 
foot,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  heroic  verse. 

"Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  Shadwell's  dear  Zany, 
And  swears  for  heroics,  he  writes  best  of  any." 

Rochester:  Trial  for  the  Bays. 

2.  A  hero. 

IT  To  go  into  heroics:  To  use  high-flown  or  bom- 
bastic language. 

heroic-age,  *. 

Gr.  Myth. :  The  age  in  which  heroes  or  demigods 
were  supposed  to  have  lived;  it  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  historic  age. 

heroic-treatment,  s.  The  application  of  rem- 
edies of  a  violent  character. 

heroic-verse,  s.  In  English,  German,  and  Ital- 
ian poetry  the  iambic  of  ten  syllables  ;  in  French, 
the  iambic  of  twelve  syllables ;  and  in  Latin  and 
Greek  poetry  the  hexameter.  [IAMBIC,  HEXA- 
METER. J 

he-ro  -Ic,  v.  t.  [HEEOIC,  a.  &«.]  To  celebrate  in 
heroic  verse. 

he-ro  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  heroic ;  -ai.]  The  same  as 
HEKOIC  (q.  v.). 

he-rp  -Ic-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  heroical;  -ly.]  In 
a  heroic  manner ;  like  a  hero. 

"The  Duke  of  Albemarle  (the  noted  Monk)  heroically 
stayed  in  town  during  the  dreadful  pestilence." — Pen- 
nant: London,  p.  214. 

he-r6 -IC-al-nSss,  s.  .[Eng.  heroical;  •ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  heroical ;  heroism. 

*he-ro  -IC-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  heroic;  -ly.~]  In  a 
heroic  manner ;  heroically. 

"Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroicly  hath  finished 
A  life  heroic."    Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,710. 
he-ro'-Ic-ness,  s.     [Eng.   heroic;  -ness.]     The 
quality  of  being  heroic ;  heroicalness. 

"There  is  more  happynesse  in  the  one,  but  more  hero, 
icknesse  in  the  other." — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i., 

he-ro-I-c8m'-Ie,  he-ro-I-eom'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
hero,  and  comic,  comical.']  Consisting  or  the  heroic 
and  the  comical ;  burlesque. 

*her'-6-Id,  s.  [Lat.  herols  (gen.  heroidis) ;  Gr. 
herois,]  A  poem  in  epistolary  form,  supposed  to 
contain  the  sentiments  of  some  hero  or  heroine; 
named  after  the  Heroides  of  Ovid. 
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*he-ro  -I-f  £,  v.  t.  [Eng.  hero;  suS.  -/t/.]  To 
make  a  hero  or  heroic. 

her  -6-Ine,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.,  Gr.  heroine,  fern- 
of  hcros=  a  hero.] 

1.  A    female    hero;   a   female   of    extraordinary 
courage,  daring,  or  bravery. 

"  For  these,  each  Hero  all  his  power  displays. 
Each  timid  Heroine  shrinks  before  your  gaze." 

Byron:  An  Occasional  Prologue. 

2.  The  principal  female  character  in  a  play,  novel, 
poem,  romance,  &c. 

"TakeLilia,  then,  lor  heroine." 

Tennyson:  Princess  (Prol.), 217. 

*her -o-Ine,  v.i.  [HEROINE,  «.]  To  act  or  play 
the  heroine. 

her -6-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  hero;  -ism;  Fr.  hfroisme.] 
The  quality  or  character  of  a  hero ;  heroic  qualities 
or  actions;  bravery  .intrepidity. 

"Civilized  nations  will  admire  the  calm  heroism  of  the 
sufferer,  but  execrate  the  custom." — Coffan:  On  the  Pas- 
sions, pt.  ii.,  dis.  2.,  ch.  ii. 

her-6n,  hern,  *hair-on,  *heir-one,  *heir- 
oun,  *her-oun,  s.  [Fr.  heron;  Prov.  aigros;Sp. 
agro;  Ital.  aghirone;  Sw.  hdger;  Dan.  heire,  all 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  heigir,  heiger,  heigero,  heigro.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  A  wading  bird,  Ardea  cinerea.    [ABDEA.] 

(2)  The  genus  Ardea. 

2.  PL:  The  family  Ardeidie  (q.  v.). 
IT  Night  heron:  [NYCTICOBAx.] 

heron's-bill, «. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Erodium,  called  also  Stork's-bill. 
[ERODIUM.]  Loudon  has  the  first,  Hooker&  Arnott 
have  the  second  name. 

*her-6n-er,  *her-on-ere,  s.  [Eng.  heron;  -er.] 
A  hawk  trained  to  fly  at  herons. 

"  Both  heroner  and  faucon  for  riuere." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  bk.  iv. 

h§r'-6n-r?,  s.  [Eng.  heron;  -ry.]  A  place  where 
herons  breed. 

"A  large  heronry  above  three  miles  distant  from  me." — 
Derhani:  Pliysico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxv.  (Note  25.) 

*he'r-6-Ol -6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  hero;  Gr.  logos=a 
discourse,  and  Eng.  suff.  -isi.]  One  who  writes  or 
discourses  about  heroes. 

*he-ros,  s.    [HEBO.] 

her-6-shIp,  subst.  [English  hero,  -ship.']  The 
character,  position,  or  state  of  a  hero. 

"His  three  years  of  heroship  expired.'* 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  644. 

*her'-pe,  s.  [Gr.  harpe.J  The  falcated  sword  of 
Perseus ;  a  harlequin's  wooden  sword. 

her  -peg,  s.    [Gr.  herpes,  from  herpo=to  creep.] 

Path. :  A  skin  affection,  composed  of  vesicles 
grouped  on  an  inflamed  surface,  as  in  the  lip  (her- 
pes labialis)  in  pneumonia,  or  as  shingles  (herpes 
zoster)  where  they  form  a  belt  round  half  the  body, 
never  meeting,  notwithstanding  the  old  supersti- 
tion that  such  meeting  is  fatal ;  painful  and  affect- 
ing the  nerves  and  general  health.  Nervine  tonics 
internally,  and  cooling  unguents  or  lotions  are  the 
necessary  trsatment.  Duration,  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  days. 

hSr-pes'-tes,  s.  [Greek  herpestes=a  creeping 
thing.] 

Zool. :  Ichneumon,  a  genus  of  small  carnivorous 
mammals,  family  Viverridse.  Theyhave  short  feet, 
with  five  half  palmated  toes,  a  long  body  and  tail. 
Herpestes  ichneumon  is  the  Egyptian  Ichneumon 
(q.  v.).  [MuNGOOS.J 

her-pes'-tls.,  s.    [HEBPESTES.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Scrophulariacese,  sub-tribe 
Eugratioleaa.  Herpestis  aniara,  an  Indian  herb,  is 
very  bitter. 

hgr-pet'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  herpes  (genit.  herpetos)  = 
herpes  (q.  v.) ;  -ic.]  Resembling  or  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  herpes  in  particular,  or  cutaneous 
eruptions  generally. 

her-pet-o-log -ic,  hgr-pet-6-log  -Ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  herpetolog(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.']    Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  herpetology  (q.  v.) . 

her-pet-ol--6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  herpetolog(y) ;  -ist.J 
One  skilled  in,  or  devoted  to,  the  study  of  herpet- 
ology. 

her-pet-ol  -6-gyS  s.  [Gr.  herpeton=a.  reptile,  a 
creeping  thing,  and  lpgos=a  discourse.]  The  de- 
partment of  natural  science  which  treats  of  reptiles. 

hgr'-pet-on,  s.  [Gr.  herpeton=a  creeping  thing, 
a  reptile,  from  herpo—to  creep.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  reptiles  having  two  soft  promi- 
nences covered  with  scales  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle. 
Akin  to  Eryx .  Merrem  calls  it  Rhinopirus. 

hgr-pet-6f-6-mIst,  «.    [English  herpetotom(y)  ; 

Anat.  <fe  Zodl. :  One  who  for  purposes  of  study  or 
research  anatomizes  reptiles. 


herringbone 

hSr-pet-Ot  -6-my1,  s.  [Gr.  herpeton^a  creeping 
thing,  and  tome=a  cutting.] 

Anat .  &  Zool. :  The  anatomy  of  reptiles,  a  depart- 
ment of  zootomy. 

herr,  s.  .[Ger.  ]  A  title  of  respect  given  to  gentle- 
men of  position  in  Germany,  and  equivalent  to  the 
English  Mr. 

her-rer  -Ite,  s.  [From  Herrera,  who  analyzed  it.l 

Min. :  A  cupreous  Smithsonite,  an  apple-green 
variety  of  Smithsonite. 

her -ring,  *her-ing,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  hcering,  hair- 
ing; Dut.  haring  (N.  H.)  ;  Ger.  hdring ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
herinc ;  O.  H.  Ger.  herinch,  harinc,  in  the  opinion 
of  Webster  and  Mahn  from  O.  H.  Ger.  heri;  Goth. 
harjis=au  army,  in  allusion  to  the  shoals  in  which 
herrings  appear;  Fr.  hareng;  Prov.  <fe  Sp.  arenc; 
Port,  arenque ;  Ital.  aringa.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Ichthy.,  Ord.  Lang.,  Comm.,  <£c.:  A  well-known 
fish,  Clupea  harengus.  The  head  is  one-fifth  its 
total  length;  there  are  small  teeth  in  both  jaws; 
the  suboperculum  is  rounded;  the  ventral  fins 
begin  under  the  middle  of  the  dorsal ;  the  anal  has 
sixteen  rays.  Upper  parts  blue  or  green,  lower 
ones  silvery-white.  Length,  ten  or  twelve  inches. 
Food,  the  eggs  of  fishes,  small  crabs,  and  worms. 
The  herring  is  of  immense  economic  value.  The 
southern  limit  of  the  species  seems  to  be  about 
45°  N.  lat.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Nearly  70,000  eggs  have 
bean  found  in  a  single  female,  and  the  species  con- 
tinues to  swarm,  though  caught  in  countless  num- 
bers by  men,  besides  being  preyed  upon  by  whales, 
seals,  sharks,  predatory  birds,  &c. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  fish  described 
under  A,  or  its  near  allies. 

If  King  of  the  Herrings :  [CHULSBA.] 
herring-buss,  s.    A  boat  of  ten  to  fifteen  tons 

used  in  the  herring  fishery. 
"The  tonnage  bounty  upon  the  herring-buss  fishery  has 

been   at   thirty   shillings   per   ton."— Smith:    Wealth  of 

Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

herring-curer,  s.  One  whose  business  or  pro- 
fession it  is  to  salt,  dry,  and  prepare  herrings  for  the 
market. 

herring-fishery,  s. 

1.  The  actor  practice  of  fishing  for  herrings.  The 
English,  it  is  said,  commenced  it  about  the  eighth 
century,  the  Dutch  following  about  1164.    The  art 
of  pickling  or  salting  herrings  is  ascribed  to  a  cer- 
tain Beukels  or  Beukelson  of  Biervliet,  near  Sluys, 
who  died  in  1397 ;  a  tomb  was  erected  in  his  honor 
by  Charles  V. 

2.  A  place   or  locality  where  herrings  are  fished. 
for. 

herring-gull,  s. 

Ornith. :  Larus  argentatus,  sometimes  called  the 
Silvery  Gull. 

herring-hog,  s. 
ZoGl. :  The  common  porpoise, 
herring-pond,  s.    The  ocean.    (Slang.) 
IT  To  be  sent  across  the  herring-pond :  To  be  trans- 
ported.   (Eng.) 

herring-silver,  s.  A  composition  in  money  for 
the  custom  of  supplying  herrings  to  a  religious 
house.  ( Wharton.) 

her'-rlng-bone,  s.  &  a.  [English  herring,  and: 
bone.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  bone  of  a  herring. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Masonry :  Rows  of  stone  or  paving-blocks  slop- 
ing in  different  directions  in  alternate  rows. 

2.  Building  : 
Strutting- 
pieces  between 
joists,  laid   di- 
agonally from 
the  top  of  one 
to  the   bottom 
of   another,  to 
prevent  lateral 
deflection. 

3.  Sewing:    A 
cross-stitch   in 
which     the 
threadsarelaid 
diagonally     i  n 
rows. 

B.  vis    adj.: 
Pertaining  toor 
resembling  the 
spine  of  a  her- 
ring: hence  ap- 
plied to  courses 
of      stone, 

stitches,  &c.,  laid  angularly,  so  that  those  in  each 
course  are  laid  obliquely  to  the  right  and  left  al- 
ternately. 


Herringbone  Masonry. 


b6?1'    btfy;     P<"it,    1-5*1;    cat,    Sell,     chorus,     Shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Senophon,    exist,   ph  =  f 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won.      -Sion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -aious  =  shus.     -Die,     -die,    &c.  ==  bel,     del! 


herringbone-stitch 

herringbone-stitch, .--. 

Seteiny:  The  same  as  HERRINGBONE,  A.  II.  3. 

herringbone-work,  s. 

Mason.:  The  same  as  HERRINGBONE,  A.  II.  1. 

her  -ring-bone,  r.  I.  [HERRINGBONE,  s.]  To  sew 
or  stitcii  with  herringbone-stitch. 

herrn -hut-er,  s.     [Named  from  Herrnhut,  in 
Saxony.] 
Eccleslol.  o?  Ch.  Hist. :  [MOBAVIAm.] 

her  -rjf,  i:  t.  [HARRY.]  To  plunder ;  to  rob ;  to 
harry.  (Burns:  Hee  Balou.) 

her-rf-ment,  «.  [Eng.  hern;  -men*.]  The  act 
of  plundering ;  devastation  ;  pillage. 

"The  herryment  and  ruin  of  the  country." 

Burns:  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

her§,  poss.  pro,  [HER,  pro.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
her ;  the  form  of  the  pronoun  used  when  the  object 
referred  to  has  preceded ;  it  is  a  double  genitive, 
and  cannot  be  joined  to  a  noun. 

Her  -sphel,  e.  [Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  the  discov- 
erer.] [HERSCHELIAN.] 

Astron. :  The  planet  called  also  Georgium  Sidus, 
and  Uranus  (q.  v.). 

H§r-scheT-I-an,  a.    [Foretym.  see  def.] 

Optics  cf>  Aftron. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Herschel,'  and  specially  to  Sir  Wm.  Herschel, 
astronomer  to  George  III.,  born  Nov.  15, 1738,  died 
August  23, 1822. 

Hersclielian-rays,  s.  pi. 

Optics,  &c. :  Non-luminous  rays  outside  the  red  of 
the  solar  spectrum.  They  were  first  discovered  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel. 

Herschelian-telescope,  s. 

Optic.  Instr. :  A  telescope  constructed  by  Sir  Will- 
iam Herschel,  in  1789,  or  any  one  of  a  similar  type. 
The  mirror  was  so  inclined  that  the  image  of  a 
star  was  formed  on  the  side  of  the_  telescope  near 
the  eye-piece,  hence  it  was  sometimes  called  the 
front-view  telescope.  The  rays  undergo  only  a  sin- 
gle reflection,  and  there  is  therefore  but  little  loss 
of  light.  The  magnifying  power  is  the  quotient 
•when  the  powerful  focal  distance  of  the  mirror  is 
divided  by  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye-piece.  The 
instrument  constructed  by  Herschel  was  forty  feet 
long,  with  a  mirror  of  fifty  inches  diameter.  It  was 
tho  most  magnificent  telescope  which  had  ever  been 
made,  and  was  not  exceeded  till  that  of  Earl  Rosse 
was  constructed.  [TELESCOPE.] 

Her'-schel-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  John  Her- 
schel.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic,  colorless,  or  white  trans- 
lucent mineral  of  somewhat  vitreous  luster,  optic- 
ally biaxial.  Hardness,  5'5 ;  specific  gravity  2'06. 
Composition :  Silica,  46'46-47'46 ;  alumina,  19-21-20'90 : 
lime,  0-38-4-75 ;  soda,  5'27-9'35 ;  potassa,  2'88-4'39,  and 
water,  1T65-17-86.  Found  at  Aci  Eeal  in  Sicily. 

herse,  hearse,  s.    [HEAKSE.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*i.  A  framework  whereon  lighted  candles  were 
fixed,  and  which  was  used  as  a  temporary  canopy 
over  the  coffins  of 
distinguished  per- 
sons during  the 
funeral  c  e  r  e  m  o  - 
nies. 

"For  the  fa  ire 
damzell  from 
the  holy  hfrse, 
Her  loue-sicke 
heart  to  other 
thoughts  did 
steale." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III. 
ii.  48. 

2.  A    temporary 
monument  raised 
over  a  grave ;  a 
framework   over 
an  e ffi g y  on  a 
tomb. 

3.  A  carriage  in  Herse. 
•which  corpses  are  drawn  to  the  grave. 

4.  (See  extract.) 

"Herse  is  the  solemne  obsequie  at  funeralles." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Nov. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort.:  A  kind  of  gate  or  portcullis,  with  iron 
bars  like  a  harrow,  set  in  with  iron  pikes,  placed 
above  gates,  and  lowered  to  impede  the  advance  of 
an  enemy.    ( Voyle.) 

2.  Skin-dressing :  A  rectangular  frame  for  stretch- 
ing a  skin,  which  is  to  remove  its  wrinkles  and  hold 
it  while  being  scraped.    Skins  for  parchment  are 
thus  stretched  for  fleshing,  scraping,  and  grinding. 

her-self ' ,  *hir-self,  prcm.  [Eng.  her,  and  self.] 
The  reflexive  form  of  feminine  pronoun  of  the  third 
person  singular ;  also  used  in  emphasis. 
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•her  -ship,  s.     [A.  S.  hvrinn  =  to  plunder;  -ship.] 

1.  Plunder,  pillage,  destruction. 

"It  grieved  him  (he  said)  to  see  sic  herahip  and  waste 
and  depredation." — Scott:  Hob  Hoy,  ch.  xjcvi. 

2.  The  crime  or  offense  of  driving  or  carrying  off 
cattle  by  force ;  cattle-lifting. 

3.  The  cattle  so  driven  or  carried  off. 
hers -Il-lon, s.    [Fr.] 

Fort. :  A  beam,  frame,  or  plank  set  with  spikes  to 
stop  a  breach  or  way ;  a  herse,  a  cheval-de-frise 
(q.  v.). 

hersf-pan,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  frying-pan. 

Her-tha,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  Religions:  The  goddess  of  Earth,  worshiped  by 
the  ancient  Germans.     According  to  Tacitus  (Ger- 
mania,  40),  she  was  adored  chiefly  among  the  Suevi, 
her  sanctuary  being  in  a  grove  on  an  island  in  the 
sea.    Sometimes  she  issues  from  her  island,  takes 
her  seat  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  cows,  and  goes  out 
through  the  world,  with  the  effect  of  making  peace 
everywhere  prevail. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  135th  found.    It  was 
discovered  by  Peters,  Feb.  18, 1874. 

*hert-ly,  a.  [Mid.  English  hert  =  heart ; -ly.'] 
Hearty. 

•her '-9 ,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  herian.~]  To  praise,  to  wor- 
ship, to  honor,  to  glorify. 

"  Hery  with  hymns  thy  lasses  glone." 
,  Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Feb. 

He-sl-5d-lc,  a.  [See  def.]  Contained  in,  re- 
sembling, or  connected  with  tne  poems  of  Hesiod. 
said  to  have  been  born  at  Ascra,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Helicon.  Liddell  and  Scott  put  the  date  of 
Hesiod  about  100  years  later  than  that  of  Homer. 

"In  the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  Hyperion  becomes  his 
father."—  Cox:  Aryan  Mythology  (ed.  1882),  p.  284. 

hes.  -I-tan~9Jf,  s.  [Lat.  hcesitantia,  f rom  hcesitanx, 
pr.  par.  of  hcesito=to  stick  fast.]  Hesitation,  un- 
certainty, doubt,  vacillation,  indecision. 

"The  Spirit  of  God,  which  takes  away  all  doublings  and 
hesitancies,  and  fills  us  with  a  full  assurance." — Hopkins: 
Sermon  13. 

hes/ -I-tant,  a.  [Lat.  hcesitans,  pr.  par.  of  hcesilo 
=  to  stick  fast.]  Hesitating,  dubious,  in  doubt; 
not  ready  in  speech  or  action. 

he? -I-tant-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  hesitant;  -ly.']  In  a 
hesitating  manner;  with  hesitation  or  doubt. 

"My  being  wont  to  speak  rather  doubtfully  or  /c. •--/'- 
tantly."— Boyle:  Works,  \.  (To  the  Reader.) 

he?  -I-tate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  hcesitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
hcesito  =  to  stick  fast,  from  hcesum,  sup.  of  hcereo  = 
to  stick ;  Fr.  hesiter.] 

1.  To  stop  or  pause  in  action;  to  be  doubtful  or 
undecided  as  to  fact,  principle,  or  determination ; 
to  be  in  suspense  or  uncertainty ;  not  to  be  ready  or 
prompt  in  word  or  action. 

2.  To  stammer,  to  stutter,  to  be  slow  or  to  falter 
in  speaking. 

U  (1)  With  regard  to  the  cause,  a  hesitation  results 
from  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  an  interruption  in 
the  train  of  thoughts;  to  falter  arises  from  a  per- 
turbed state  of  feeling.  The  slightest  difficulty  in 
uttering  words  constitutes  a  hesitation;  a  pause  or 
the  repetition  of  a  word  may  be  termed  hesitating : 
but  to  falter  supposes  a  failure  in  the  voice  as  well 
as  the  lips  when  they  refuse  to  do  their  office. 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Sunon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  hesitate  and  to 
demur,  see  DEMUR. 

hes. -I-tat -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HESITATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Hesitation,  doubt,  uncertainty. 

he?  -I-tat-Ing-lf .  adv.  [Eng.  hesitating;  -ly.'] 
In  a  hesitating,  doubtful,  or  uncertain  manner. 

hes.-1-ta  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hcesitatio,trom 
hcesitatus,  pa.  par.  of  Ixesito=to  stick  fast ;  Spanish 
hesitacion.} 

1.  Doubt ;  uncertainty  of  opinion  or  decision ;  a 
state  of  suspense  or  indecision  as  to  fact,  principles, 
or  determination. 

"  To  banish  hesitation,  and  proclaim 
His  happiness  her  dear,  her  only  aim." 

Coviper:  Hope,  63. 

2.  A  stammering,  stuttering,  or  faltering  in  speech. 
"Many  clergymen  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner, 

with  such  frequent  blots  and  interlineations,  that  they 
are  hardly  able  to  go  on  without  perpetual  hesitations." — 
Swi/t. 

hes.'-l-ta-tlve, «.  [Eng.  hesitat(e);-ive.~\  Inclined 
to  or  showing  hesitation,  doubt,  or  indecision. 

hes. -I-ta-tSr-y1,  a.  [Eng.  hesitat(e) ;  -ory.]  Vac- 
illating. (North:  Examen,  p.  596.) 

heap,  «.    [HASP.] 

Hes -p§r, 8.  [Latin hesperus;  Gr.  Aesperos.]  The 
evening  star. 


hesperis 

hes  per  et  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  hesperet(in) ;  -ic.] 
S,-e  i  !n>  compound. 

hesperetic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  I'mHi.iOi.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
alkalis  on  hesperidin.  It  melts  at  225'.  Fused  with 
caustic  potash,  it  is  decomposed  into  acetic  and 
protoeatectraio  acids,  hydrogen  being  liberated. 

hes-per  -e  tin,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  hesper(idin) ;  -ft  in.'] 

Chem.:  C^O^CwSgOs.  It  is  obtained  along 
with  glucose  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  hes- 
peridin.  It  is  recrystallized  from  ether;  the  crystals 
are  white,  and  melt  at  223  .  Hesperetin  is  really  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.  Heated  to  100°  with  caustic 
potash,  it  yields  hesperetic  acid  and  phloro-glucin. 

Hes-per  -I- a,  s.  [Lat. :  Gr.  Hesperi'a=the  West- 
ern land  (Italy  or  Spain).] 

1.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  69th  found ;  discov- 
ered by  Sciaparelli,  April  29, 1861,  when  the  astrono- 
mer Luther  first  saw  Leto. 

2.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hes- 
peridte  (q.  v.).    The  species  fly  with  extreme  rapid- 
ity. 

*hes-per  -I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  hesperiits,  from 
hesperus  ~  the  evening  star;  Gr.  hesperos;  Latin 
vesper=the  evening.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Situated  at  or  in  the  west;  western. 

"Those  Hesperian  gardens  famed  of  old." 

Miltcm:  P.  L.,  iii.  668. 

B.  Assubit. :  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  a  west- 
ern country. 

hes-per -I-dffl,  hes-per-1  -I-dss,  s.  pi.  [Latin 
hesper(ia~i;  fem.pl.  adj.  suif.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Rhopalocera  (Butterflies). 
The  antennae,  which  are  widely  separated,  are  long 
and  abruptly  hooked ;  the  body  is  robust ;  the  six 
legs  of  uniform  size.  The  flight  is  short  and  jerking, 
whence  they  are  popularly  called  Skippers.  Larva 
like  that  of  the  cabbage  butterfly,  but  with  a  much 
larger  head.  It  rolls  leaves  into  cylindrical  sheaths ; 
the  chrysalis  is  inclosed  in  a  transparent  cocoon. 
A  common  one  is  Pamphila  sylvanus,  or  the  Large 
Skipper.  [SKIPPER.] 

hes-pgr-Id  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hesper(is)  (q.  v.) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -I'deee.] 

Hot.:  An  order  in  Linneeus'  Natural  System  of 
Botany.  He  included  under  it  the  genera  Citrus, 
Styrax,  and  Garcinia. 

hes-per  -I-dene,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.   hesperid(ece) ; 

Chem.:  CioH16.  A  terpene  contained  in  the  vola- 
tile oil  of  orange  peel.  It  boils  at  178°.  Heated 
with  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  it  yields  cymene. 

HSs-per  -I-deg,  s.   [Gr.J 

Greek  Mythology : 

1.  The  daughters  of  Night  or  tho  granddaughters 
of  Hesperus,  the  brother  of  Atlas,  three  or  seven  in 
number,  possessors  of  tho  fabulous  garden  of  golden 
fruit  watched  over  by  an  enchanted  dragon  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  earth.    It  was  one  of  tho 
labors  of  Hercules  to  procure  some  of  these  golden 
apples. 

2.  The  garden  watched  over  by  the  Hesperides. 

"  Is  not  love  a  Hercules, 
Still  climbing  trees  in  the  IIenperidtst" 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  3. 

hes-pgr  -I-dln,  hes  p8r  -I-dme,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
hesperid(ece) ;  -in,  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Cj^I^eO^.  A  glucoside  extracted  from 
dry.  unripe  bitter  oranges.  They  are  exhausted 
with  water,  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  a  mixt- 
ure of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water,  contain- 
ing one  per  cent.  9f  caustic  potash ;  on  adding  HC1, 
impure  hesperidin  separates  out.  It  crystallizes 
from  water,  alcohol,  or  dilute  acids  in  white,  mi- 
croscopic needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether;  it  is 
soluble  in  dilute  potash,  and  the  solution  becomes 
orange  yellow  on  standing ;  when  this  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness.and  the  residue  treated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  turns  red,  then  violet. 
Fused  with  caustic  potash,  hesperidin  yields  proto- 
catechuic  acid. 

hes-per-Id  -I-iim,  s.  [Dimin.  form  of  Lat.  hes- 
peris: Gr.  hesperis  (genit.  hesperidos)  =  the  evening; 
pl.=tho  Hesperides.  to  the  golden  fruit  in  whose 
garden  the  orange  is  here  compared.] 

Bot. :  A  many-celled,  few-seeded  superior  indehis- 
cent  fruit,  covered  by  a  spongy  separable  rind, 
formed  by  the  thickening  of  the  mesocarp ;  the  en- 
docarp,  •  which  is  membranous,  forming  several 
loculaments,  easily  separable  from  each  other,  and 
containing  a  mass  of  pulp  in  which  the  seeds  are 
imbedded.  Example,  the  orange.  Lindley  places 
the  Hesperidium  under  his  class  Syncarpi. 

hes  per-1 -I-dse,  s.  pi.    [HESPERID.E.] 

hes  per-Is,  e.  [Lat.  hesperis;  Gr.  hesperis=as 
adj.,  western;  as  subst.,  the  night-scented  gilly- 
flower.] 

Bot. :  Dame's-yiolet,  a  genus  of  cruciferous  plants, 
family  Sisymbridee.  Hesperis  matronalis,  a  plant 
with  white  or  lilac  flowers,  odorous  in  the  evening. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
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hesperornis 

hes-per-or  -nls,  s.  [Gr.  hesperis=western,  and 
orms=a  bird.) 

Ornith.:  A  fossil  bird,  the  typical  one  of  the  order 
Odontolcee,  sub-class  Odontoruithes.  Hesperornis 
regalis  has  been  described  by  Prof.  Marsh  from  the 
Cretaceous  rocks  of  North  America.  It  resembles  a 
diver,  Colymbus,  but  has  teeth  in  its  jaw,  and  only 
rudimentary  wings. 

Hes  -per-iis, ».    [LUCIFER.] 

lies -sen  berg- Ite,  s.  [Named  after  F.  Hessen- 
berg,  a  crystallographer  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  ; 
Oer.  hessenbergit.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  transparent  colorless  or 
bluish  mineral  of  adamantine  luster,  found  im- 
bedded in  crystals  of  hematite  at  Mount  Fibia,  west 
of  the  hospice  of  St.  Gotha.  (Dana.) 

*Hes-senes.,s.  pi.    [ESSENES.] 

Hes  -sl-g.n,  a.&s.    [Eng.  Hess(e);  -ian.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Hesse  in  Germany. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Hesse. 

2.  A  Hessian-boot. 

Hessian-bit,  a. 

Xuilillery:  A  peculiar  kind  of  jointed  bit  for 
bridles. 

Hessian-boot,  s.   A  kind  of  top-boot, 

"Or  grant  the  hour  be  all  too  soon 
For  Hessian-boot  and  pantaloon." 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ii. 

Hessian-fly, s. 

Eiitom.,  dtc.:  Cecidomyia  destructor,  a  small 
dipterous  insect  of  the  family  Tipulidse,  the  larva 
of  which  attacks  wheat  crops  in  this  country. 

hess-ite,s.    [Named  from  Hess,  who  described 

'Min.:  An  orthorhombic  gray  sectile  mineral  of 
metallic  luster.  Hardness,  2-3'5 ;  specific  gravity,  8'3- 
S'6.  Composition:  Tellurium, 3T2 ;  silver,  62'8=11IO. 
Found  in  the  Altai  Mountains  in  a  talcose  rock, 
also  in  Transylvania  and  Hungary.  (Dana.) 

best,  «.  [A.  S.  fto»s=a  command,  from  hdtan=to 
command;  Icel.  heit—a.  vow,  heita=to  call,  to 
promise ;  O.  H.  Ger.  heiz  (Ger.  geheiss)  =  a  command, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.heizan  (Ger.  hei88en)~to command ; 
Ooth.  haitan=to  command.]  A  command,  an  in- 
junction, a  precept. 

"  You  in  many  a  danger  true, 
At  Duncan's  heat  your  blades  that  drew." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  18. 

*hes'-ter,  a.  [Lat.  hesternus,  from  Aeri=yester- 
day.]  Pertaining  to  yesterday. 

"If  a  chronicler  should  misreport  exploytes  that  were 
enterprised  but  he  stern  day." — Holinshed. 

Hes-tl-a,  s,    [Gr.] 

1.  Greek   Myth. :  The   Greek  equivalent   of    the 
Latin  Vesta  (q.  v.). 

2.  Astron.:  An  asteroid,  the  forty-sixth  found.  It 
•was  discovered  by  Pogson,  August  16,  1857. 

*he  -sjP-chast,  s,  [Greek  hesi/chastes=oue  who 
leads  a  retired  life,  a  hermit;  hesychos= quiet , 
calm ;  hesychazo=to  be  quiet,  still,  or  calm.] 

Church  History,  o*c.: 

1.  Gen.:  A  quietist  (q.  v.). 

2.  Spec. :  A  fraternity  of  quietist  monke,  who  had 
a  monastery    at    Mount    Athos.    Their  case  was 
brought  before  two  councils  held  at  Constantinople 
in  1314  and  1351,  at  both  of  which  they  triumphed. 
Called  also  Omphalopsuchoi  (Navel-souls),  Massal- 
ians,  and  Euchites. 

*het  -ar-Is.m,  *het  -air-Ism,  s.  [Gr.  hetaira=& 
female  companion,  and  hetairizd=io  be  a  compan- 
ion.] The  doctrine  or  theory  that  in  primitive 
stages  of  society  all  the  women  in  a  tribe  are  held 
in  common.  [MARRIAGE,  PROMISCUITY.] 

"Facts  of  this  kind  are  thought  by  several  writers  to 
imply  that  the  primitive  condition  was  one  of  unqualified 
hetairiam."  —  Spenser:  Principles  of  Sociology,  §  292. 

he"t-e"r-ac  -my1,  s.  [Pref.  heter-,  andGr.  afcme=a 
point,  an  edge.] 

Bot. :  A  collective  term  applied  by  Mr.  Britten  to 
the  phenomena  of  protandry  and  protogyny  (q.  v.). 
The  development  in  a  plant  of  the  male  before  the 
female  organs,  or  vice  versa.  (Suppl.  to  Treas.  of 
Hot.) 

het-Sr-a-den'-IC,  a.  [Pref.  heter-;  Gr.  aden=a. 
gland,  and  Eug.  suff.  -xc.] 

Anat. :  A  term  used  to  describe  an  accidental 
tissue  of  a  glandular  structure,  occurring  in  parts 
devoid  of  glands. 

*het  -er-arch-y1,  *et'-er-arch-yt,  s.  [Pref.  heter-, 
and  Gr.  arche=ru\e,  government.]  The  rule  or 
government  of  an  alien. 

"Next  to  anarchy  is  eterarchy." — Bishop  Hall:  Sermon; 
Christ  and  Ctesar. 

het-e"r-6~,  pref.  [Gr.  heteros— another,  the  other 
of  two.]  A  prefix  denoting  difference,  and  opposed 
to  resemblance. 
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heVer-6-bran~chI-a'-ta,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-;  and 
Lat,  branchice  =  (icr.  hran<jchia  —  gil\*.] 

Zodl.:  De  Blainville's  name  for  the  fourth  order 
of  bis  Acephalophora.  He  divides  it  into  the  two 
families  of  Ascidians  and  Salpiaus. 

het  er-6-car  -poiis,  o.  [Pref.  hetero-;  Gr.  kar- 
pos=fruit;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  fruit  of  two  or  more  forms. 

het-er-6~9eph -al-ous,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and 
Eng.  cephalous  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  on  the  same  individual  plant  capir- 
ula,  or  heads,  wholly  of  male  and  others  wholly  of 
female  flowers.  The  term  was  first  used  by  De  Cau- 
dolle. 

het-er-O9  -er-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Greek 
keras=a  horn.} 

Zottl. :  A  division  or  sub-order  of  Lepidoptera, 
having  the  antenueB  variously  shaped.  It  includes 
both  the  Hawk-moths  and  the  Moths  proper. 

het-er-6  9er  -cal,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-;  Gr.  kerkos 
=tail,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -al.] 

Palceont,  c&  Ichthy, :  A  term  introduced  by  Agassiz 
to  describe  fishes  having  the  two  lobes  of  the  tails 
unequal  in  size.  The  spinal  column  is  prolonged 
through  the  upper  lobe,  but  the  lower  one  is  the 
larger.  This  pattern  of  tail,  an  antique  one,  was 
universal  through  nearly  the  whole  palceozoic 
period,  the  modern  or  homocercal  tail  not  appear- 
ing till  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  the  Middle 
Permian.  [HoMOCERCAL.]  But  the  older  type  did 
not  then  become  extinct;  it  has  lingered  on  till 
now,  existing  in  the  sturgeon,  &c. 

het  -31-6-96^-9^,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr.  ker- . 
fco«=tail.] 

Ichthy.  &  Palceont. :  Inequality  in  the  lobes  of  the 
tail.  It  is  opposed  to  homocercy  (q.  v.). 

het-5r-6-9er  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hetero- 
cer(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  tetramerous  beetles.  The 
antennee  are  short,  and  have  eleven  joints,  the  two 
basal  ones  large,  the  remainder  forming  an  obso- 
letely  serrated  mass ;  the  head  elongated,  inserted 
up  to  the  eyes  in  the  thorax,  body  depressed.  They 
inhabit  the  muddy  banks  of  rivers  or  the  sands  of 
the  ocean,  in  which  they  burrow  by  means  of  their 
fossorial  logs. 

h5t-er-O9  ~er-us,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr.  keras 
=  a  horn.  ] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hetero- 
ceridce. 

het-Sr-6-chro'-mous,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
chroma = color.  ] 

Bot.  (of  composite  plants) :  Having  the  florets  of 
the  ray  different  from  those  of  the  disc. 

het  -e"r~6-cline,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr.  kline— 
abed.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Braunite.  It  is  found  at  St. 
Marcel  in  Piedmont.  Called  also  Marcelline  (q.  v.). 

het  -er-6-clit-al,  a.  [Eng.  heter  oclit  (e) ;  -al.] 
The  same  as  HETEROCLITIC  (q.  v.). 

het  -er-6-ClIte,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  heteroclitus.  from 
Gr.  heteroklitos  =  otherwise  (that  is,  irregularly), 
inflected:  heteros  =  different,  other,  and  klino^to 
bend,  to  inflect.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit.  &  Gram. :  A  word  which  deviates  from  the 
regular  or  ordinary  forms  of  inflection  in  declen- 
sion or  conjugation ;  a  word  which  is  irregularly  or 
anomalously  inflected. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1,  A  person  or  thing  deviating  from  the  ordinary 
or  common  rule  or  forms. 

"There  are  strange  heteroclites  in  religion  now-a-days." 
— Howell,  bk.  iv.,  let.  36. 

2.  Anything  incomplete,  or  imperfect  in  any  way. 

"Indexes  for  the  most  part  are  heteroclites,  I  mean, 
either  redundant  in  what  is  needless,  or  defective  in  what 
is  needful."—  Fuller:  Worthies;  Norfolk. 

*B.  As  adjective ; 

1.  Lit.  &  Gram.:  Deviating  from  the  regular  or 
ordinary  form  of  inflection ;  irregularly  inflected. 

"The  heteroclite  nouns  of  the  Latin  should  not  be 
touched  in  the  first  learning  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
tongue." — Watts. 

2.  Fig.:  Deviating  from  theordinaryrule  or  way ; 

anomalous. 

"One  of  those  heteroclite  animals  who  finds  his  place 
anywhere."—  Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.,  ch. 
Iii. 

het - er- 6  -  cllf  -  Ic,     *het-gr-6-clIt  -Ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  heteroclit(e) ;  -ic,  ~ical.]    Deviating  from  the 
ordinary  or  common  rule ;  anomalous. 

"  Sins  heteroclitical,  and  such  as  want  either  name  or 
precedent." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch,  xix. 

*het-er-Sc'-lIt-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  heteroclitus.]  The 
same  as  HETEROCLITIC  (q.  v.). 
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het-er-6-cd  -m&,  s.  [Prof.  hetero-t  and  Gr-  kome 
—hair.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Hetero- 
comete  (q.  v.). 

het  er-6-co  -me-ffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  hetero- 
com  (a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  composites.  Tribe  Vern  mi- 
aceee, 

het  -  gr  -  6  -  dac  -  ty%  het-er-6-dac  -tyle,  «. 
[Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr.  dafety2oft=a  finger. 

Zool.:  Having  the  toes  different  in  number  or  in 
form  on  the  fore  and  hind  legs, 

het  -er-6-don,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr.  odous 
(geuit.  odontos)  —  a  tooth.] 

Zo&l.:  A  genus  of  colubrine  snakes,  found  in 
America.  When  irritated  they  raise  the  head  in  a 
threatening  manner,  dilating  the  back  of  it  and  the 
neck,  but  are  harmless. 

hSt  -er-6-donts,  s.  pi.    [HETERODON.] 

Zool.:  The  same  us  DIPHYODONTS  (q.  v.)- 

het  -er-6-d5x,  o.  &  s.     [Gr.  /ieteros=different, 
other,  and  doxa=au  opinion.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Contrary  to  received  or  established  doctrines, 
principles,  or  standards  ;  not  orthodox  ;  heretical. 

"  Partiality  may  be  observed  in  some  to  vulgar,  in  others 
to  heterodox  tenets."—  Loc  ke. 

2.  Holding  opinions  or  doctrines  contrary  to  those 
received  or  established  ;  not  orthodox  in  opinions. 

"If  he  was  heterodox  in  doctrine,  those  stern  judges 
would  not  fail  to  detect  and  to  depose  him."—  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  ivi. 

*B.  As  subst.  :  A  peculiar  opinion  or  doctrine  ;  a 
doctrine  at  variance  with  that  generally  received  or 
established. 

"  It  was  reasoned  whether  that  last  heterodox  should  be 
retained."—  Hales:  Remains;  Baloanquafs  Lett,  from 
Synod  of  Dort. 

*het  -5r-6-d6x-lf  ,  adv.  [Eng.  heterodox;  -ly.] 
In  a  heterodox  manner. 

*het  -er-A-d8x-neBS,  s.  [Eng.  heterodox;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  lieterodox  ;  heterodoxy. 

het  -Sr-i-dSx-y4,  *het-er-o-dox-ie,  s.  [English 
heterodox;  -j/.]  An  opinion  or  doctrine  opposed  to 
or  at  variance  with  those  established  or  generally 
received  ;  an  opinion  or  doctrine  which  is  not  ortho- 
dox. 

"Another  heterodoxy  of  his,  concerning  the  resurrec- 
tion." —  Cudworth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  89. 

het-Sr-6d  -rft-mofis,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
dromo.t=a  running,  a  course.] 

Bot.:  A  term,  applied  when  the  spirals  in  the 
development  of  the  stem  and  branches  turn  in 
opposite  directions,  as  in  tho  Liquidambar  styraci- 
ftua. 

het  -er>CB-9l§m,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr  oiko*- 
mos=peopling,  colonization  ;  oikos=ti  house.] 

Bot.:  Different  stages  of  development  in  species. 
Used  specially  of  fungals.  (Rossiter.) 

het-er-Sg'-a-moiis,  a.  [Prof,  hetero-;  Gr.gamos 
=  marriage,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.  :  Having  in  a  capitulum  or  head  the  florets 
of  the  ray  either  neuter  or  female,  while  those  of 
the  disc  are  male. 

het  er-og  -gt-my",  s.    [HETEROGAMOUS.] 

Bot.  :  The  fertilization  of  a  stigma  by  pollen  de- 

rived from  some  other  flower. 

"These    circuitous    methods  of   fertilization  may  be 

called  heterogamy  or  crooked    fertilization."—  .K.  Brown: 

Botany  (1874),  p.  418. 


-gafi-gll-a'-tg.,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and 
neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  gangliatus=haviag  ganglia; 
Gr.  gangglion=a  tumor  near  a  tendon.] 

Zool.  :  A  name  proposed  by  Prof.  Owen  for  the 
sub-kingdom  Mollusca,  from  their  having  the 
nervous  system  heterogangliate  (q.  v.).  (Owen: 
Invert.  Animals  (1843),  p.  13.) 

het-er-i-gafi'-gll-ate,  a.  [HETEROGANGLIATA.] 

Zool.:    Having  the  nervous  system  composed  of 

scattered  and  unsymmetrical  ganglia.     Example, 

the  Mollusca.     (Owen:   Invert.  Animals  (1843),  p. 

*het  -Sr-i-gene,  o.  [Gr.  fce/eros=other,  differ- 
ent, and  genos=  kind,  kin.]  The  same  as  HETERO- 
GENEOUS (q.  v,). 

"An  old  French  hood 
And  other  pieces  heterogene  enough." 

Ben  Jonson:  New  Inn,  ii.  1. 

het-er-6-gen'-e-al,  a.  [Eng.  heterogene  (q.  v.)  ; 
-al.]  The  same  as  HETEROGENEOUS  (q.  v.). 

"As  much  in  heterogeneal  parts  as  homogeneal."  — 
Digby:  Of  Codies,  ch.  xiv. 

*het-er-6-gen-e-8-l-ness,s.  [Eng.  heterogeneal; 
-.ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heterogeneal; 
heterogeneity. 
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het  er-6-ge-ne  -It-?,  s.  [Eng.  heterogen(e) ; 
-ity.]_ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heterogeneous ; 
opposition,  contrariety,  or  dissimilitude  of  nature 
or  qualities. 

"A  heterogeneity  of  the  component  parts."—  Boyle: 
Works,  Hi.  298. 

2.  An  opposite,  contrary,  or  dissimilar  part. 
"The  same  wood,  distilled  into  a  retort,  does  yield  far 

other  heterogeneities." — Boyle. 

het-e*r-6-£e  -ne-ous,  a.  [Gr.  heterogenes  =  of 
another  kind;  pref.  hetero-,  and  geno8=race.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  Differing  in  kind;  mixed;  various. 
"  To  select  from  the  vast  and  heterogeneous  mass  such 

papers  as  immediately  bear  on  his  own  researches." — J.  S. 
Brevier:  English  Studies,  p.  12. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Having  more  than  one  nature  or  sub- 
stance.   (Harvey.') 

2.  Math.. :  A  polynomial  is  heterogeneous  when  all 
its  terms  have  not  the  same  number  of  literal  fac- 
tors :  thus,  a2+26c3— - y  is  a  heterogeneous  expression. 

hS-tSr-o-ge  -nS-oiis-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  heterogene- 
ous ;  -<y.]  In  a  heterogeneous  manner. 

"  The  rooms  are  very  heterogeneously  filled." — Johnson: 
Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

hg-ter-o'-ge  -ne-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  heterogene- 
ous; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hetero- 
geneous; heterogeneity. 

"Dissimilitude  of  style,  and  heterogeneousness  of  senti- 
ments may  sufficiently  show  that  a  work  does  not  really 
belong  to  the  reputed  author." — Johnson:  General  Obser- 
vations on  Shakespeare's  Plays. 

hS-t5r  6-gen  -S-sIs,  h8t-Sr-o$  -en-? ,  s.  ;Gr. 
Aereros=one  of  two,  and  j/enesis^origin,  birth, 
generation.] 

tl.  What  was  formerly  called  spontaneous  gene- 
ration, now  termed  abiogenesis  (q.  v.). 

2.  Herbert  Spencer's  name  for  what  Owen  calls 
metagenesis  (q.  v.).    [ALTERNATION  OF   GENERA- 
TIONS.] 

3.  Professor  Huxley  would  confine  the  use  9f  the 
term  hoterogenesis  to  that  kind  of  generation  in 
which  the  offspring  is  altogether  and  permanently 
unlike  the  parent.    Professor  Milne  Edwards  has 
therefore  called   this  latter   xenogenesis  (q.   v.). 
(Brit.Assoc.  Rep.  (1870),  p.  Ixxvii.) 

het-gr-6-ge-net  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Eng. 
genetic  (q.  v.).] 

Biol. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  heterogenesis ;  hetero- 
geneous. 

he-te"r-Sg  -en-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  heterogen(esis) ;  -is*.] 
'  A  believer  in,  or  defender  of,  Heterogenesis  (q.  v.). 

hg-ter-og  -en-?,  s.    [HETEBOGENESIS.] 

het-5r-6-graph -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  heterogranh(y) ; 
•ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  heterography  (q.  v.). 

het-Sr-Sg  -ra-Phy1,  s.  [Gr.  /ieferos=other,  dif- 
ferent, and  grapho— to  write.]  A  method  of  spelling 
in  which  tlie  same  letters  have  different  powers  in 
different  words,  as  g  in  go  and  gin. 

h6Ve"r-og  -fn-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref-  hetero,  and  Gr. 
gyne=a  woman.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Hymenoptera  in  which  the 
neuters  and  females  are  wingless.  The  antennee  are 
bent,  the  tongue  small,  rounded,  and  vaulted,  or 
spoonlike.  It  contains  the  Formicidae  (Ants). 

het-er-old  -e-ous,  a.    [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Greek 


But:  Diversified  in  form.    (Treats,  of  Bot.) 

het-Sr-5l  -6-goiis,  a.  [Gr.  Aereros=other,  differ- 
ent, and  logos= proportion.]  Consisting  of  different 
elements,  or  of  the  same  elements  combined  in  dif- 
ferent proportions ;  different ;  the  opposite  to  ho- 
mologous (q.  v.). 

net  -§r-Ol-6-gy\  8.  [Gr.  Ae(eros=different,  and 
Jogos=  proportion.]  The  absence  of  relation,  lack 
of  analogy  ;  the  opposite  to  homology  (q.  v.). 

het-er-5m  -er-a,  «•  pi-  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
7ne>-os=the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  1 

Entom. :  A  section  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles),  having 
five  articulations  in  the  first  four  tarsi,  and  four  in 
the  other  two.  Mr.  Westwood  divided  them  into 
the  Trachelia,  possessing  a  distinct  neck,  and  the 
Atrachelia,  in  which  the  head  is  inclosed  in  the 
thorax  as  far  forward  as  the  eyes.  Latreille,  who 
founded  this  section,  divided  it  into  the  sub-sections 
Melasoma,  Taxicornes,  Stenelytra,  and  Trachelides 
(q.  v.). 

het-8r-5m  -5r-an,  s.    [HETEROMERA.] 

Entom. :  A  beetle  belonging  to  the  section  heter- 
omera  (q.  v.). 

het-Sr-om  -§r-lte,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  Gr.  meros= 
a  part,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Vesuvianite,  occurring  in 
small  green  prisms  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 

hgt-er-5m  -er-oiis  (1),  adj.  [Mod.  Latin  hetero- 
mer(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Entom.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Heteromera 
(q.v.). 
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het  er  om-er-ous  (2),  a.  [Prefix  hetero-,  and 
Gr.  mero.s  =  a  part.] 

1.  Bot. :  For  dnf.  see  compound. 

2.  Chem. :  Differing  completely  in  chemical  com- 
position. 

heteromerous-lichens,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Lichens  in  which  the  same  filaments  so  ram- 
ify as  to  constitute  two  distinct  layers  of  tissue,  a 
comparatively  thin,  usually  transparent,  but  close 
outer  layer  or  cortex,  and  an  inner,  loose,  hyphal 
layer  called  the  medulla,  inclosed  by  the  former. 
Called  also  stratified  lichens.  (Thome.) 

het-er-6-morph -Ic,  het-er-6-morph -ous,  o. 
[Pref.  hetero-;  Gr.  morp/ic=form,  and  Eng.  suff.  -tc, 
-ous.] 

1.  Science:  Having  two  or  more  different  forms ; 
of  an  irregular  or  unusual  form. 

2.  Bot. :  Presenting   the  phenomena    of    hetero- 
morphism  (q.  v.). 

3.  Entom.:  A  term  used  of   the  larvBe   of   those 
insects  (really  the  whole  of  the  class)  which  differ 
more  or  loss  from  the  imago.    (Owen.) 

het-er-6-morph  -Is.m,  het-er-6-morph -y\  s. 
[Pref.  hetero-;  Gr.  morphe=toim,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -ism.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  term  used  of  different  forms  of  plants 
which  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  relative 
length  of  their  stamens  and  pistils.    Thus  there  are 
dimorphic  and  trimorphic  forms  of  Primula.    [DI- 
MORPHISM.] 

2.  Crystallog. :  Crystallization  in  different  forms, 
though  in  the  several  cases  there  is  an  equal  number 
of  atoms  similarly  arranged. 

het -§r-6-morph-lte,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-;  Greek 
morpAe=form,  and  English,  &c.,  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.  v.).] 

If  in. :  The  same  as  JAMESONITE  (q.  v.). 

hgt-er-6-morph  -ous,  a.    [HETEROMORPHIC.] 

het-er-6-morph  '-y1,  s.    [HETEROMORPHISM.] 

net  -§r-6-mjfs,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Greek  mus 
—  a  mouse.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  rodents,  proposed  by  Desmarest. 
It  is  of  the  family  Saccomyina  or  Saccomyidre. 
Only  one  species  is  known,  Heteromys  anomalus, 
the  spiny-pouched  rat  of  Trinidad. 

het-er-6-ne  -me-se,  het-Sr-6-ne -mg-a,  s.  pi. 
[Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr.  nema=that  which  is  spun, 
yarn,  thread.  So  named  from  their  more  compli- 
cated germination  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
thallogens.] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  by  Fries  to  the  higher  crypto- 
gamic  plants,  now  classed  as  acrogens  in  distinction 
from  thallogens. 

het-er-6-n§ -mS-ofis,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  hetero- 
neme(ce) ;  Eng.  suff. -ous.] 

Bot.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Heteronemese.  Used 
by  Bartling  specially  of  mosses. 

het-e"r-8n  -jf-mous,  a.  [Greek  Aetero8=other, 
different ;  onoma  =  a  name,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous,] 
Having  a  different  name. 

het-Sr-6-Ou  -§I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  Aeferos=other, 
different,  and  ousia=essence.] 

Theology  and  Church  History; 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  a  different  nature  or  essence. 

B.  As  subst.  ( pi.) :  An  Arian  sect,  which  held  that 
the  Son  was  of  a  different  essence  from  the  Father. 
[AETIANS.] 

he't-e'r-6-ou  -sl-ofis,  a.  [HETEROOUSIAN.]  The 
same  as  HETEROOUSIAN,  a. 

het-er-6-pap  -pe-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hetero- 
papp(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe  Asteroidere. 

het-er-6-pap  -pus,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
pappos=down.J 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Hetero- 
pappe«e. 

het-er-6-path -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  heteropath(y) ;  -tc.] 
The  same  as  ALLOPATHIC  (q.  v.). 

he-ter-op  -a-thf,  s.  [Gr.  heteropatheia=suSoT- 
ing  in  another  place ;  counter-irritation.]  The  op- 
posite of  homoeopathy ;  allopathy  (q.  v.). 

het-er-oph  -a-gl,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
phagein=to  eat.) 

Ornith. :  A  name  applied  to  a  section  or  sub-class 
of  birds  of  which  the  young,  which  leave  the  egg 
blind,  are  without  feathers,  and  so  helpless  that 
they  require  to  be  fed  and  tended  by  their  parents 
for  some  time. 

fhet  -er-6-phyX  s.    [HETEHOPHYLLI.] 

ZoOl. :  One  of  the  Heterophylli  (q.  v.). 


het-gr-oph  -f  l-ll,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
phyllon=alcai.] 

ZoOl. :  A  sub-section  of  Ammonites,  one  of  those 
with  the  band  round  and  convex. 

het-er-8ph  -yl-lous  (or  hSt-er-6-phyT-lous). 
a.  [Eng.  heterophyll(y) :  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  loaves  of  different  form  on  the  same 
plant. 


heterotaxy 

het-er-oph  -yl-lus,  s.    [HETEHOPHYLL.] 

het  er-oph  -f  1-ly1,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
phyllon—'A  leaf. ) 

Bot. :  Variation  in  the  external  form  of  loaves. 

het  -er-6-pod,  s.    [HETEROPODA.] 

ZoOl.:  One  of  the  Heteropoda  (q.  v.). 

het-er-op  -6  da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
poda,  pi.  pous  (genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.  ] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  group  of    branchial  gasteropoda,  in 
which  the   propodium  is  turned  into  a  laterally 
compressed  fin,  while  the  epipodia  are  absent — i.^e., 
in  which  the  foot  is  so  modified  as  to  form  a  swim- 
ming organ.    (Huxley,  &c.)    The  Hetrropoda  are 
the  same  as  Nucleobranchiata  (q.  v.)  of  Do  Blain-. 
ville,  and  S.  O.  Woodward  prefers  the  latter  name. '( 
They  are  delicate  and  transparent  animals,  somer 
only  with  shells.    They  swim  at  the  surface  of  the! 
sea  instead  of  creeping  at  the  bottom.    Families 
Firolidae  and  Atlantidw. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  Heteropoda  came  into  being  not 
later  than  the  Lower  Silurian. 

het  5r-op'-6-dOus,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  heteropod(a) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
ZoOl.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Heteropoda  (q.  v.). 

het-er-op  -ter,  s.    [HETEROPTERA.] 

Entom.:  One  of  the  hotoroptera  (q.  v.). 

heVer-op  -ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
ptera,  pi.  of  pteron=a  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-order  of  Hemiptera,  or  Rhyncota. 
The  anterior  wings  constitute  hemelytra,  being 
chitonous  toward  the  base,  and  membranous 
toward  the  apex.  The  rostrum  springs  from  the 
front  of  the  head ;  the  inner  margins  of  the  wing 
are  straight  or  depressed ;  the  an  tenure  moderate 
in  size,  with  the  joints  few  and  largo.  Stephens 
makes  them  an  order.  Tribesorgroupstwo— Hydro- 
corizae  (Water-bugs),  and  Geocorizre  (Land-bugs). 

•het-er-op -tics,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ftefero8=other,  dif- 
ferent, and  Eug.  optics  (q.  v.).]  False  optics. 

het-Sr-6-rhl -zal,  a-  [Prof,  hetero-;  Gr.rhiza= 
a  root,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -al.~\ 

Bot.  (of  roots):  Haying  the  root  and  the  stem 
markedly  different,  as  in  ferns,  equisetaceee,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  lycopodiaceee. 

*hgt-Sr-8sc  -I-an  (sc  as  sh),  a.& s.  [Lat.  heter- 
oscii,  B.  pl.=heteroscians;  Gr.  heteroskios,  adj.  from 
pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr.  skia='d  shadow.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Astron.  &  Geog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  two  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface,  so  situated  with  regard  to  each 
other  that  the  shadows  of  two  persons,  the  one  in 
the  one  place  and  the  other  in  the  other,  will  fall  in 
different  directions. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Astron.  <&  Geog. :  Persons  living  in  such  parts  of 
the  earth  as  to  make  their  shadows  fall  different 
ways.  They  must  obviously  exist,  some  in  the 
northern,  and  others  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

het-er-6  -Sls.s.  [Gr.  Aefero8=another,  different.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  one  form  o* 
an  inflectional  part  of  speech,  as  of  a  noun,  verb, 
or  pronoun,  is  used  for  another. 

hgt  -Sr-6-Blte,  s.  [  Gr.  Aetero«=other,  different ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Triphylite.  (Dana.)  The 
British  Museum  Catalogue  makes  it  a  distinct 
species. 

hSt-er-5s'-p5r-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-;  Gr.  spares 
=a  seed,  ...  a  spore,  and  Eng,  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  spores  of  different  series.  (See  the 
compound.) 

lieterosporous  vascular  cryptogams,  «.  pi. 

Bot. :  A  series  of  vascular  cryptogams  which  pro- 
duce two  kinds  of  spores,  macrospores,  or  larger, 
and  microspores,  or  smaller  spores.  They  are  Fili- 
ces  (Ferns),  Equisetacere,  Opnioglossacese,  Rhizc- 
carpeee,  and  Lycopodiacea?.  (Thome.) 

thet  -Sr-6-stro-phe,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
strophe— a  turning.] 

ZoOl. :  The  reversal  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
spire  of  a  shell  turns.  [SINISTHAL.] 

het  -er-6-8tyled,  a.  [Prof,  hetero-,  and  Eng. 
styled.]  JSTVLE(Bo*.).] 

Bot. :  Exhibiting  the  phenomenon  of  heterostyl- 
ism  (q.  v.).  (Darwin.) 

het-er-6-Styl  -I§m,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-;  Gr.  stylos 
=  a  pillar,  (Mod.  Bot.)  a  style,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff. 

Bot.:  A  term  used  when  different  flowers  of  the 
same  species  have  stamens  and  styles  (hero  used 
for  pistils)  of  different  lengths.  Examples,  Linum 
perenne  and  Pulmonaria  officinalis,  plants  of 
which  there  are  two  forms,  the  long  styled  and  the 
short  styled.  [DIMORPHISM.] 

hgt -Sr-6-tax-jf,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr.  taxi*= 
arrangement.] 

Bot.;  Deviation  of  organs  from  their  ordinary 
arrangement  or  position. 
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fate     fat     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    her,    theTe;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pSt, 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     work,     whd.     s6n;     mttte,    cub.    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  = 


heterothalamese 

het-er-6-tll?,-lam  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hetero- 
thalam(tw);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. suff.  -e<x.~\ 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe  Asteroidete. 

het-er  6  thai  -?i-mus,  s.  [Prefix  hetero-,  and 
Gr.  th,alamos=afi  inner  chamber.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Hetero- 
thalamea?  (q.  v.). 

liet  er-6-the  -ca,  s.  [Prefix  hetero-,  and  Lat. 
tlu-i'<i  =  lir.thfkf  =  n  hull,  a  covering,  an  envelope.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Hetero- 
thocete(q.  v.). 

hStSr-6- the -96-86,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hetero- 
thec(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eos.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe  Asteroideap. 

het-er-ot -6  mous,  a.  [Prcf  hetero-;  Gr.  tome 
—&  cuttiiiR,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Min.:  Having  a  different  cleavage  from  that  nor- 
mal to  the  species. 

het-Sr-ot -6-pjf,  «.  [Or.  heteros=other,  andtopos 
=place.] 

Med. :  A  deviation  from  the  natural  position ; 
used  in  connection  with  organs  or  growths  which 
are  abnormal  in  situation. 

heVSr  8t  -rl-cha,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Aeteros=other,  and 
thrix  (gonit.  fri'c/io8)  =  ahair.] 

ZoOL:  A  division  of  Infusoria  having  fine  cilia 
all  over  the  body,  and  a  circle  of  larger  ones  around 
the  anterior  end. 

net  er  5t  -r&-pal,  het-Sr-ot -r6-pous,  adj. 
[Prof,  hetero-,  and  Gr.trope=a.  turn,  a  turning.] 

But.  (of  an  embryo) :  Lying  parallel  with  the 
hilum,  having  the  radicle  pointing  neither  to  the 
apex  nor  to  the  base  of  the  seed,  but  lying  across  it. 

*hetn-lng, «.   [A.S.]  Shame,  mockery,  contempt. 
"  Now  are  we  driven  til  hething  and  til  scorne." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,108. 

het -man,  «.  [Pol.;  cf.  Ger.  hauptman= head- 
man.] Tue  title  of  the  head  or  general  of  the  Cos- 
sacks. It  was  abolished  among  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Ukraine  by  Catherine  of  Russia,  but  still  sur- 
vives among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The  title  of 
Chief  Hetman  is  now  held  by  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne  of  Russia. 

"The  Ukraine's  Hetman,  calm  and  bold." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  iii. 

bench -er-a  (eu  as  Si),  s.  [Named  after  John 
Henry  do  Heucher,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Wit- 
tenberg, and  a  botanical  author.] 

But. :  A  genus  of  Saxifragacece.  Heuchera  amer- 
icana  is  the  alum-root  of  America ;  it  is  powerfully 
astringent. 

heugh  (f;A  guttural),*.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob- 
ably connecteawith  high.] 

1.  A  precipice ;  a  steep,  perpendicular  rock. 

*'  From  thetopofft  heugh  or  broken  bank  [hej  enjoyed 
the  scene."—  Scutt:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xzvi. 

2.  A  coal-mine ;  a  pit. 
heuk(l},8.    [HooK.s.] 

*heuk  (2), «.  [Wei.  lmg=a.  coat.]  An  outer  gar- 
nent  or  mantle  worn  by  women  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  afterward  adopted  by  men.  (Ftiir- 


hefl  -lan-dlte,  «.  [Named  after  H.  Heuland,  an 
English  mineralogist.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic,  transparent  or  translucent 
brittle  mineral,  of  pearly  luster,  and  white,  red, 
gray,  or  brown  color ;  its  hardness,  3'5  to  4 ;  specific 
gravity,  2'2.  Composition:  Silica,  58'20  to  59'64; 
alumina,  15-14  to  17-92;  lime,  5'88  to  7'65;  soda,  0  to 
1-16 ;  potassa,  0  to  2'35 ;  water,  14'33  to  17'4S.  Occurs 
chiefly  in  amygdaloid,  though  occasionally  on 
gneiss,  &c. 

he"  -ve-a,  s.  [From  heve,t\ie  native  name  of  these 
trees  in  the  northernparts  of  South  America.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceep,  tribe  Crotonece. 
It  is  sometimes  made  a  synonym  of  Siphonia.  The 
species  furnish  the  Para  Rubber,  the  best  kind  of 
caoutchouc. 

hew  (ew  as  u),  *hewe,  *hew-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 
hedwan;  cogn.  with  Dut.  houwen;  Dan.  hugge;  Sw. 
hugga:  Icel.  hoggva;  Ger.  heuen;  0.  H.  Ger.  hou- 
wdn;  Russ.  kovate;  Lat.  cudo=tn  strike,  to  pound.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cut  by  blows  with  an  edged  instrument ;  to 
cut  or  felt  with  an  ax. 

"  Well  coude  he  hewen  wood  and  water  here." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,424. 

2.  To  form  or  shape  with  an  ax  or  similar  instru- 
ment. 

"Solomon  tolde  out  foure  score  thousand  men  to  tiewe 
fttonea  in  the  mountains." — Geneva  Bible  (1561),  2  Chron. 
ii.  2. 

3.  To  form  or  shape  by  labor  or  continued  effort. 
"This  river    .    .    .    has  a  long  valley  that  seems  hewn 

out  on  purpose  to  give  its  waters  a  passage." — Addison: 
llnla. 

4.  To  cut  in  pieces ;  to  hack ;  to  chop. 

"Him  in  a  hundred  parts  Astolpho  hews." 

Hoole:  Orlando  Fttrioso,  xv. 
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*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  cut  down ;  to  destroy. 

"Hfw'd  down,  with  an  unsuspected  sword. 
Fame,  peace,  and  hope—and  all  the  better  life." 

Byron;  On  Hearing  Lady  Byron  Was  III. 

2.  To  cut  by  force  of  arms ;  to  force. 

'*  Look  around  while  I  securely  go, 
And  hew  a  passage  through  the  sleeping  foe." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  A£nei<l,  ix.  433. 

3.  To  form  by  labor. 

"  Nor  is  it  so  proper  to  hew  out  religious  reformations 
by  the  sword."— Kiny  Charles;  Eikon  Basilike. 

*hew  (ew  as  ft)  (l),s.  [HEW,  r.]  Destruction 
by  hewing  or  cutting  down ;  a  hacking. 

"Of  whom  he  makes  such  hiiuocke  and  such  hew." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  49. 

hew-hole,  s.      A  popular  name  for    the   Green 
Woodpecker,  Picusviridis. 
*hew  (ew  ae  u)  (2) ,  a.    [HUE.] 

1.  Hue ;  color. 

2.  Shape,  appearance. 

"  Whose  semblance  she  did  carrie  under  feigned  hric." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  46. 

hew-5r  (ewasu).s.  [Eng.  hew,  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  hews. 

"And  Joshua  made  them  that  day  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for  the  altar 
of  the  Lord."— Joshua  ix.  27. 

hewn  (ew  as  ft),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [HEW.  v.] 

hex-a-cap  -su-lar,  a.  [(rr.  /iex=six,  and  Eng. 
capsular  (q.  v.).J 

Bot.:  Having  six  capsules. 

hex  a  chord,  s.  [Gr.  Aejr=six,  and  chorde=& 
chord.] 

MUK.  :  An  interval  of  four  tones  and  a  semitone ; 
a  scale  of  six  notes. 

hex-a-c5-rol  -la,  s.  [Gr.  hex=six,  and  Lat.,  &c., 
corolla  (q.  v.).  So  named  because  in  most  cases 
the  septa  are  arranged  in  six  systems.] 

Zooi.:  A  name  for  the  Zoantharia  sclerodermata 
(q.  v.)»  containing  the  reef-bearing  and  other  corals. 

hex-ac-tl-nSl'-lfli,  s.  [Gr.  fte.r=six,  and  dimin. 
of  Gr.  aktis  (genit.  aktinon)  =  a  ray.] 

Zool.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hexacti- 
nellidee  (q.  v.)- 

hex-ac-tl-nel  -lid,  a.  &  s.  [HEXACTINELLA.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  six  rigid  spicules;  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  Hexactinellidfe,  or  any  species  of  the 
family. 

"At  the  present  day  we  find  an  abundance  of  hexac- 
tinellid  sponges." — Nicholson;  Palceont.,  i.  147. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  sponge  of  the  family  Hexactinel- 
lidee  (q.  v.). 

"In  the  Cretaceous  deposits,  and  especially  in  the 
Chalk  itself,  the  Hexact inellids  are  very  largely  and 
abundantly  represented."—  Nicholson.-  Palceont.,  i.  146. 

hex-ac-tl-nel  -H-dffl,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  hexacti- 
nell(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zodl. :  A  family  of  siliceous  sponges  in  which 
the  skeleton  is  composed  of  six  rayed  spicules,  gen- 
erally large   and,  as  a  rule,  becoming  ultimately 
soldered  together.    The  rays  of  the  spicules  are 
nearly  always  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    The 
species  are  found  at  great  depths  in  the  ocean. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  family  began  as   early  as  the 
Silurian  times.  They  abound  in  the  Upper  Jurassic 
and  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  but  are  rarer  in  other 
formations.    Where  hexactinellid  fossils  are  found, 
they  probably  indicate  that  the  stratum  inclosing 
them  was  deposited  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  [1]. 

hex-a-dac  -t^l-otis,  a.  [Gr.  hexadaktylos.  from 
hex— six.,  and  daktt/lots—a  finger,  a  toe.J  Having 
six  fingers  or  toes. 

hex  -ad e,  «.  [Gr.  hexas  (genit.  hexados),  from 
fce.r=six.J  A  series  of  six  numbers. 

hex  -ads.  s.  pi.  [Gr.  hex^six. ;  pi.  suff.  -ads 
(C/iem.).] 

Cfiem. :  Hexatomic  elements  equivalent  to  six 
atoms  of  hydrogen. 

hSx  -a-gon,  s.  [Lat.  hexagonum,  from  Greek 
hexagonos—  six-cornered,  from  ?ic.c=six,  and  gonia 
=  an  angle,  a  corner,  from  gonu=n  knee;  Fr.  hexa- 
gone.] 

Geom.:  A  figure  having  six  sides  or  angles;  a 
regular  hexagon  is  one  in  which  all  the  sides  and 
angles  are  equal. 

"Bees  make  their  cells  regular  hexagons."  —  Reid:  On 
the  Active  Powers,  ess.  Hi.,  ch.  ii. 

hex-ag -6n-al,  a.  [Eng.  hexagon;  -«Z.]  Of  the 
form  of  a  hexagon  ;  having  six  sides  or  angles. 

"  With  what  prodigious  geometrical  subtility  do  these 
little  animalswork  their  deep  hexagonal  cells." — Derham: 
Phiiaico-Thetilogy,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

hexagonal-system,  K. 

Cryxfdll.  (p  Min. :  One  of  the  six  great  systems  of 
crystallization.  It  agrees  with  the  tetragonal  sys- 
tem in  having  only  the  lateral  axes  equal,  but 


hexane 

differs  in  having  three  equal  lateral  axes  instead  of 
two.  The  vertical  is  at  right  angles  to  the  lateral 
one.  The  symmetry  of  the  crystals  is  by  sixes  and 
twelves.  The  cleavage  of  biotitc,  apatite,  tourma- 
line, calc  spar,  nepholine,  and,  wnen  it  can  be 
effected,  quartz,  is  on  the  hexagonal  system.  (Dana 
<£  Rutlcy.) 

hex-ag  -6n-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  hexagonal;  -ly.] 
In  the  form  of  a  hexagon  ;  like  a  hexagon. 

hex-a-gon-I-en  -ch^-ma,  s.  [Gr.  hexagonos= 
six-cornered,  and  enchyma=&u  infusion  ;  cheunia  = 
tissue.  ] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  to  cellular  tissue  which 
exhibits  hexagonal  forms  or  sections. 

hex-ag  -6n-^,  s.  [Eng.  hexagon;  -y.~\  A  figure 
of  six  siuos ;  a  hexagon. 

"I  read  in  St.  Ambrose  of  hexagonies,  or  seianguhir 
cellars  of  bees."— Bramhall;  Against  Hobbes. 

thex  -a-g^n,  a.    [HEXAGYNIA.] 

Bot.:  One  of  the  Hexagynia. 

hSx-fc-g^n -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  fcea;=six,  and  gync- 
.  .  .  that  which  is  feminine,  a  pistil.] 

Bot.;  In  Linnseus'  artificial  classification,  plants 
having  six  styles.  He  made  this  character  of  ordi- 
nal value. 

hgx-a-g^n'-I-an,  hSx-ag -?n-ous,  a.    [Eng., 
&c.,  hexagyn;  -fan,  -ou«.] 
Bot. :  Having  six  styles. 

hex-a-ne  -dral,  a.  [Gr.  hex=si^  and  hedra— a 
seat,  a  base.]  Of  the  figure  or  form  of  a  hexahe- 
dron ;  cubic. 

hex-a-he  -dr&n,  s.  [HEXAHEDRAL.]  A  regular 
solid  body  having  six  sides ;  a  cube. 

hSx-a-hem  -e"r-5n,  s.  [Gr.  Aear=six,  and  hemera 
=  a  day.] 

1.  A  term  of  six  days. 

2.  A  history  of  the  six  days'  work  of  creation,  as 
given  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

hex-flt-le-pld -5-Ous,  a.     [Greek  Aex=six;  lepis 
(genit.  temdo8)=a  scale,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Boi.:  Having  six  scales. 

hSx-am  -5r-al,  he'x-am'-e'r-ous,  a.  [Gr.  hex= 
six  ;  meros=a  part,  and  Eng.  suff.  -alt  -ous.J 

ZoQL,  Palceont.,  cfrc. :  Consisting  of  six  parts. 

"An  hexameral  arrangement  of  the  septa  can  be  usually 
more  or  less  clearly  demonstrated."—  Nicholson:  Palceont., 
i.  182. 

hex-am  -e-t5r,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  hexameter,  hexmu- 
etrus,  from  Gr.  hexametro8=(&)  of  six  meters  or 
feet,  (s.)  a  hexameter,  from  ftex=six,  and  metron— 
a  meter  or  measure.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  heroic  verse  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.     As  its  name  implies,  it  consists  of  six 
feet,  properly  dactyls,  the  last  of  which  is  shortened 
by  one  syllable,  and  eo  becomes  a  trochee  ( —  «  }, 
or,  as  the  final  syllable  is  long  by  position,  a  spon- 
dee ( ). 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  six  metrical  feet. 

"  Songs  or  ditties  to  be  sung  unto  stringed  instruments 
were  composed  in  old  time  of  hexameter  verses," — P.  Hol- 
land: Plutarch,  p.  1,018. 

hex-am'-e-tral,  a.  \EnK.hexameter;  -aJ.]  The 
same  as  HEXAMETRIC  (q.  v.). 

hex-a-met  -rlc,  hex-a-met  -rlc-al,  a.  [Enp. 
hexameter;  -ic;  -icaZ.]  Consisting  of  or  containing 
six  metrical  feet. 

h5x-am'-6-trIst,s.  [Eng.  hexameter;  -ist.]  One 
who  writes  in  hexameters ;  one  who  composes  hex- 
ameter verses. 

thex-an  -d§r, «.    [HEXANDRIA.] 

Bot.:  One  of  the  class  Hexandria  (q.  v.). 

hex-an  -drl-a,  s.  [Gr.  hex— six.,  and  aner  (penit. 
andros)—  .  .  .  that  which  is  male;  (Mod.  Bot.  j 
=  a  stamen.] 

Bot. :  The  sixth  class  of  Linnaeus'  artificial  system. 
It  contains  plants  having  six  stamens.  Ho  divided 
it  into  four  orders:  Monogynia,  Digynia,  Trigynia, 
and  Polygynia. 

h§x-an -drl-an,  hex-an  -droiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat 
hexandr(ia) ;  Eng.  suff.  -tan,  -ous.J 

Bot. :  Having  six  stamens. 

hex-an'-droiis,  a.    [HEXANDRIAN.] 

hex  ane,  s.  [Greek  hex=six;  suff.  -ane  (Chem.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  CcH^.  Fiveisomeric  hydrocarbons  exist, 
(1)  Normal  nexane.  Dipropyl,  CH3'CH2'CH2'CH2* 
t\H2'CH.^.  Itoccurs  in  the  light  oils  obtained  oy  the 
distillation  of  cannel  coal,  also  in  petroleum.  It 
can  be  obtained  by  the  action  or  sodium  and 
normal  propyl  iodide,  CsHyl)  or  by  the  action  of 
zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  secondary  hexyl 
iodide  (from  mannito),  and  by  distilling  suberic 
acid  with  baryta,  rgHuO44-2BaO=2BaCO3-f  C6HI4. 
It  boils  at  71°.  (2)  Propyl  dimethyl  methane,  or 
propyl  isopropyl,  ethyl  isobutyl,  obtained  by  the 
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sodium  on  isopropyl  iodide.  It  boils  at  58°.  (4) 
Trimethyl  ethyl  methane,  ^>C  <CH*C**».  Ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  zinc  methyl  on  tertiary 
butyl  iodide.  It  boils  at  45'.  (5)  Methyl  diethyl 


methane, 


Not  yet  obtained- 


hex-an  -gu-lar,  a.  [Gr.  hex=six,  and  English 
angular  (q.  v.).]  Having  six  angles  or  corners. 

hSx  a  part  -Ite,  a.  [Greek  A«j:=six,  and  Lut. 
parh7us=  divided;  partior=to  divide.] 

Arch.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  vault  divided  by  its 
arching  into  six  parts. 

hSx-a-pet  -a-16~ld,  a.  [Gr.  ftez=six  ;  petalon=& 
petal,  and  ei'dos=form.] 

Botany:  Having  six  colored  parts  like  petals. 
(Coofce.) 

hSx-a-pet  -a-loiis,  a.  [Gr.  hex=sa.  ;  petalon=a. 
petal,  and  Eng.  sufl.  -oua.~} 

Rot.  :  Having  six  petals. 

hex-aph  -yl  lous,  hex-a-phyl  -loiis,  a.  [Pref. 
hex-;  Gr.phyllon=a\eaf,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ou*.] 

Bot.  :  Having  six  leaves. 

hex-a-pla,  s.  [Gr.  hexaplous,  hexaploos—aix- 
fold:  Ae*=six,  and  pleko=a  fold.]  An  edition  of 
the  Scriptures  having  six  versions  in  parallel  col- 
umns .  Used  specially  of  Origen's  Hexapla.  Though 
nominally  having  but  six  columns,  in  places  there 
were  nine  —  viz.  (1)  The  Hebrew  text  in  the  Hebrew 
characters,  (2)  the  same  text  in  Greek  characters, 
(3)  Aquila'a  version,  (4)  that  of  Symmachus,  (5)  the 
Septuagint,  (6)  the  version  of  Theodotion,  (7),  (8), 
and  (9),  three  other  Greek  versions  of  unknown 
authorship.  Origen  had  also  a  tetrapla  (q.  v.). 

hex'-a-plar,  a.  [HEXAPLA.]  Containing  six 
columns  ;  sextuple. 

hSx-a-pod,  thex  -a-pode,  a.'A  ».  [Gr.  hex= 
six,  and  pous,  podos=a  foot.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  six  legs.    (Used  of  insects.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  typical  insect.    If  the  Myriapoda 
are  excluded  from  the  insect  class,  then  all  the 
latter  are  hexapods. 

hex-a-prot  -6-d8n,  s.  [Gr.  Ae.r=six;  protos= 
first,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Hippopotamus,  or  a 
genus  of  Hippopotamidffi,  from  the  Upper  Miocene 
of  the  Siwalik  Hills  in  India.  It  is  the  earliest 
known  form  of  the  family,  and  differs  from  the 
typical  species  of  hippopotamus  by  having  six  lower 
incisors  in  place  of  four. 

hex-ap  -t§r-ous,  a.  [Gr.  Aex=six,  and  English 
apterous  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.  :  Having  six  wing-like  expansions. 

hSx-a-py-ren  -Ous,  a.  [Greek  Aejr=six;  pyrln 
(genit.  pyrenos)  =tho  stouo  of  a  fruit,  and  Eng.  suff. 
•ous.] 

Bot.  :  Having  six  stones. 

hex  -a-stlch,  *hex  -a-Stlc,  s.  [Gr.  hexastichos, 
from  ftM=six,  and  stichos  =  a  row,  a  line.]  A  poem 
consisting  of  six  lines  or  verses. 

hex  -a-styl-ar,  a.    [Eng.  hexostyl(e)  ;  -ar.] 

Arch.  :  Having  six  columns  in  front. 

hex  -a-styie,  s.  [Gr.  hexostylos,  from  7tex=six> 
and  stylos=^a  pillar,  a  column.] 

Arch.  :  A  portico  or  temple  having  six  columns  in 
front. 

hex-a-thf-rld  -I-urn,  s.  [Greek  ftex=six,  and 
Latinized  dimin.  from  Gr.  afftj/ro«=without  doors, 
open,  unchecked.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Scolecida,  order  Irematoda. 
Hexathyridium  venarurn,  called  also  Polystoma 
sangvicola,  has  been  found  in  the  venous  blood. 

hex-a-tom  -Ic,  adj.  [Gr.  ftex=six,  and  Eng. 
atomic.]  Consisting  of  six  atoms. 

hexatomic-alcohol,  «. 

Chem.  :  An  alcohol  derived  from  a  hydrocarbon 
by  the  replacement  of  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  re- 
spectively by  the  monad  radical  (OH)  hydroxyl,  as 
mannite,  CeH8(OH)6. 

hex  -ene,  s.    [Gr.  7ie*=six;  suff.  -ene  (Chem.') 

^Chem.  :  C6Hi2,  hexylene.  Hydrocarbons  of  the 
define  series,  containing  six  carbon  atoms.  Hydro- 
carbons having  thi«  formula  can  be  obtained  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  hexyl  chloride. 
Also  by  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  dimethyl- 
isopropyl  carbimyl  iodide.  It  boils  at  73°  .  (  Watts  : 
Diet.  Chem.) 

hSx-1-COl  -6-gy,  «.  [Gr.  hexis=z  state  or  habit 
of  body,  and  logos=&  discourse.]  (bee  extract.) 

"Every  animal  and  plant  .  .  .  has  certain  definite 
relations  to  space  and  time.  .  .  .  But  every  living 
creature  has  also  relations  with  other  living  creatures, 


which  miiy  tend  to  destroy  it  or  indirectly  to  aid  it,  and 
the  various  physical  forces  and  conditions  exercise  their 
several  influences  upon  it.  Thestudy  of  all  these  complex 
relations  to  time,  space,  physical  forces,  other  organ- 
isms, and  to  surrounding  conditions  generally,  consti- 
tutes the  science  of  liexicologu." — St.  George  Mirart:  The 
Cat,  ch.  i.,  §  12. 

hex  -ine,  subst.  [Gr.  hex=six;  suff.  -ine  (Client.) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Two  hydrocarbons  are  known,  having  the 
formula,  C6H10.  (1)  Hexoylene,  CHj— .(CHj)sCfCH, 
By  the  abstraction  of  HBr  from  monobromhexeno,  it 
boils  at  78".  (2)  Diethyl,  H2C=CH-CH2— CH,-CH= 
CH2.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  sodiumorsilver  on 
ethyl  iodide.  It  is  a  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  59'. 

*hex-5c-ta-he  -dron,  s.  [Gr.  ftex=six,  and  Ene. 
octahedron  (q.  v.).]  A  polyhedron  contained  under 
forty-eight  equal  triangular  faces. 

hex-o'-lc,  a.  [Greek  hex=aix,  o  connective,  and 
suff.  -ic  (Chem.)  (a.  v.).] 

Chem. :  CsH^'Cq-OH.  Fatty  acids  of  the  acetic 
series,  containing  six  carbon  atoms.  Eight  of  these 
acids  are  possible.  (1)  The  normal  hexoic  acid  is 
caproic  acid  (q.v.).  It  boilsat205°.  (2)  Isocaprpic 
acid,  isopentylformic  acid,  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  caustic  potash  on  isopentyl  (amyl)  cyanide.  It 
boils  at  199°.  (3)  Methyl-isopropyl  acetic  acid,  an 
oily  liquid.  (4)  Diethyl  acetic  acid,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sodium  and  ethyl  iodide  on  methyl 
acetate.  (5)  Dimethyl-ethyl  acetic  acid,  obtained 
from  tertiary  butyl  cyanide.  It  boils  at  187". 

*hext,  'hecst,  »hekst,  *hexte,  a.  [A.  S.  hehst, 
from  heah=high;  cf.  next,  from  nigh.]  [HiGH.] 
Highest. 

hex  -yl,  s.    [Gr.  Aez=six,  and  hyie=matter.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  a  monad  hydrocarbon  of 
the  fatty  series,  containing  six  atoms  of  carbon 
(C6H13). 

liexyl- alcohols,  s.pl. 

Chem.:  Monatomic  alcohols  having  the  formula 
C-6pi3  (OH).  Seventeen  alcohols  can  exist,  eight 

Erimary,  six  secondary  .and  three  tertiary.    Normal 
exyl-alcohol, (CHj-(CH2)4-CH2-OH.    It  isobtained 
from  the  essential  oil  of  Heracleum   giganteum, 
where  it  exists  as  hexyl-butyrate,  along  with  octyl- 
acetate ;  the  oil  is  saponified  by  alcoholic  potash,    r] 
and  then  fractionally  distilled.    The  hexyl-alcohol    r. 
boils  at  157".    By  oxidation  it  yields  caproic  acid. 
A    secondary     alcohol,    methyl    butyl    carbinol, 


9,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  silver- 
oxide  and  secondary  hexyl-iodide.  It  boils  at  137°. 
By  oxidation  it  yields  acetic,  carbonic,  and  normal 
butyric  acids. 

hexyl-iodide,  s. 

Chem.:  CeHi.il,  a  secondary  hexyl-iodide,  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  mannite  with  strong  hydriodic 
acid.  C6HuO6+llHI=5I2+6H.2O+C6H,3l.  It  boils 
at  167°. 

hex  -9-lSne,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  hexyl;  -ene  (Chem.) 
(q.  v.).]  [HEXENE.] 

hey,  interj.  [Onomatopoetic ;  cf.  Ger.  hei;  Dut. 
hei.]  An  exclamation  of  joy,  surprise,  or  mutual 
exhortation. 

hey-day,  *hey  -da,  interj.  [German  heida.=ho ! 
hallo;  Dut.  hei  daar=no  there!]  An  exclamation  of 
cheerfulness  or  sometimes  of  wonder. 

*hey -day,  s.  [For  high-day;  from  Mid.  Eng. 
hey=high,  and  day.]  A  frolicsome  wildness. 

•hey  -de-gulef},  *hey  -d?-gnye§,  «.  [Prob.  from 
heyday,  s.,  and  guise.]  A  kind  of  frolicsome  dance_ 

*hi-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  ft»o=to  gape.]  The  act  of 
gaping. 

hl-a  -tiis,  s.    [Lat.=a  gap,  a  chasm.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  gap;  an  aperture;  a  gaping  breach. 

2.  Fig.:  A  gap  or  s_pace  from  which  something  is 
wanting ;  a  lacuna  in  a  manuscript  where  one  or 
more  words  are  wanting. 

"I  shall  endeavor  to  fill  this  hiatus  by  producing  an 
almost  entire  chronologic  series  of  paintings." — Walpole: 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i  i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  An  opening,  a  foramen  ;  as,  hiatus  aorti- 
cua=the  foramen  of  the  aorta. 

2.  Gram.  <£  Pros.:   The  coming  together  of  two 
vowels  in  successive  syllables  or  words. 

•hi-bSrn  -a-cle,  *hy-bern  -a-cle,  hi-bSr-nac  - 
U-lum,  *hy-l>§r-nac'-n-lfim,  s.  [Latin  hiber- 
nacula—viiuter  quarters,  from  hibernus— pertaining 
to  winter.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  Anything  which  serves  as  a  shel- 
ter, protection,  or  retreat  in  winter;  winter  quar- 
ters. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  A  poetical  name  for  a  bud  or  bulb  shel- 
tering the  future  plant. 

2.  ZoOl.  (chiefly  of  the  form  hibernaculum) :  The 
winter  quarters  of  an  animal. 


*hl-bSrn  -al,  *hy-bern '-al,  <».  [Lat.  hibernalis 
=  portainiug  to  winter;  /u'ems  =  winter.]  Peitaining 
or  relating  to  winter. 

"  Conjoined  with  the  sun  in  its  hibernal  conversion." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

hi-bern  -ate,  »'.  i.  [Lat.  hibernatum,  sup.  of 
hiberno—tn  winter ;  hibernus— pertaining  to  winter,  j 
To  pass  the  season  of  winter  in  close,  protected,  or 
secluded  quarters,  as  birds  and  beasts ;  to  winter. 

hl-ber-na  -tion,  *hy-ber-na  -tion,  *.  [HIBER- 
NATE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  hibernating. 
"Plants  that  were   to    pass  their  huhernation  in  the 

green-house." — Evelyn:     Kalendarium  Mortens*;    A  Xew 
Conservatory. 

2.  ZoOl.  <fc  Entom. :  Many  animals  hibernate.    In 
the  case  of  insects  it  is  naturally  but  erroneously 
assumed  that  they  pass  the  winter  only  in  a  chrysa- 
lis state.    Some  species  of  Lepidoptera  do  so  in  the 
egg,  others  in  the  caterpillar,  others  in  thechrysalia 
state.    (E.Newman:  British  Butterflies.) 

Hl-bSrn'-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Hibernia,  Iverna, 
Inverna,  from  Gr.  lernf,  from  Irish  £ire=Ireland, 
Erin.]  [ARYAN.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hibernia  or  Ire- 
land ;  Irish. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ireland, 
hl-bern '-1-an-Is.m,  s.  [Eng.  Hibernian;  -ism.']  A 

phrase,  idiom,  or  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the 
Irish. 

hI-bSrn'-I-CI§m,  s.  [Lat.  JIi6erni(a)=Ireland; 
c  connective ;  Eng.  suff.  -inn.]  A  phrase  sr  mode  of 
speech  peculiar  to  the  Irish ;  hibernianism. 

hl-b5rn-l-cl-za'-tion,  hi-b8rn-I-c.l-s.a  -tion, ». 
[Eng.  hibernicis(e) ;  -ation.]  The  act  of  using  the 
language  or  idioms  of  the  Irish  language. 

hl-bSrn'-i-cize,  hl-bern  -1-cis.e,  v.  t.  [Latin 
-HY6erm(a)=Ireland;  c  connective ;  Eng.  suff.  -ize, 
-ise.]  To  render  into  the  idiom  or  language  of  the 
Irish. 

•hi  bSrn-I-za -tion,  *hy-b8rn-I-za -tion,  s. 
Eng.  hiberniz(e) ;  -ation.]  The  act  or  habit  of 
ibernating ;  hibernation. 

*hi'-bern-ize,  *hy-bern-ize,  v.  i.  [Latin  hi- 
bern(us)  ^pertaining  to  winter ;  Eng.  suff. -ize.]  To 
hibernate  (q.  v.). 

HI-bern-6-,  pref.  [Latin  Hibernia  =  Ireland.] 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  Ireland. 

Blberno-Celt,  s.    An  Irish  Celt. 
Hlberno-Celtic,  o.  &s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  Irish  Celts. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  branch  of  the  Celtic  language 
spoken  by  the  Irish ;  the  Irish  language. 

hi -bis -96-88,  8.  pi.     [Lat.  hibisc(us);  fom.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Malvaceae. 

Ill  bis '-ciis, 8.  [Latin hibiscus, hibiscum, ibiscum ; 
Gr.  hibiskos,  probably— the  wild  mallow,  the  marsh 
mallow.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  malvacoous  tribe 
Hibisceee  (q.  v.)..  The  involucel  is  of  several  leaves, 
calyx  with  five  divisions,  petals  five,  stamens  form- 
ing a  sheath  which  incloses  the  five-branched  stylo. 
Fruit  five-celled,  many  seeded.  They  are  plants 
with  large,  showy  flowers,  found  chiefly,though  not 
exclusively,  in  tropical  countries.  In  the  West  Indies 
Hibiscus  ar~ 
borea  furnishes 
tenacious 
fibers,  which 
are  made  into 
whips.  Those  of 
H.  cannabinus 
constitute  the 
sun  of  India, 
used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  iiemp. 
H.  syriacus  and 
H.  rosa  sinensis 
are  ornamental ; 
the  astringent 
plants  of  the 
latter  are  used 
by  the  Chinese 
to  blacken  their 

us  Articulatus. 

their  shoos.  H.  sabdariffa  and  H.  suratensis  are 
somewhat  acid.  H.  esculentus  [GoMBo]  is  used  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  H.  longifolius  (Ram  turai)  in 
the  East,  for  thickening  soup.  More  than  100 species 
of  the  genus  are  known. 

hl-brld,  a.  &  s.    [HYBRID.] 
hlC,  adv.    [Lat.=here.] 


ate     fat     fare      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we.    w6t,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,  '  wore,     wpif,     work,     who,     sftn;     mate,    cub,     cttre,    unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    03  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


hic-jacet 

hic-jacet.  [Lat.  =  here  lies.]  Commonly  the 
first  two  words  on  a  tombstone,  and  so  used  as  a 
noun  in  the  sense  of  tombstone,  grave. 

"By  the  cold  hic-jacets  of  the  dead." 

Tennyson:  Vivien,  603. 

«hlc-ci-us  dBc-ti-fis  (ci,  ti  as  sW),«.  [Said 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Lat.  hie  est  doctus=this(or 
here)  is  the  learned  man.]  A  cant  word  for  a  jug- 
gler ;  one  who  plays  fast  and  loose. 

"And  hiccius  doctius  played  in  all." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  in.,  c.  ill. 

hie -cough  (gh  as  p),  hie -cup,  *hich-cock, 
*hickock,  *  hick-cock,  *hick-et,  *hlc-quet, 
*hick-up,  s.  [Generally  supposed  to  be  a  forma- 
tion from  cough,  but  more  probably  hie,  hick,  or  hik, 
is  imitative  of  the  spasmodic  sound  or  jerk,  and 
•cough,  -cup,  &c.,  are  corruptions  of  the  dimin.  suf- 
fixes -et  or  -ock.  Cf.  Fr.  hoquet=a  hiccough;  Dut. 
Atfc=hiccough,  hikken=to  hiccough;  Dan.  hikke, 
s.  &  v. ;  Sw.  hicka,  s.  &  v. ;  Welsh  ig=a  hiccough; 
ioio=tosob;  Bret.  hlk=&  hiccough. J  .  . 

Pathol.:  A  series  of  sudden,  rapid,  and  briet  i 
.spirations,  followed  by  expiration  accompanied  by 
noise.  It  is  generally  caused  by  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  but  is  produced  chiefly  by  the  respiratory 
muscles.  In  children  it  sometimes  follows  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  crying  or  sobbing.  It  also  accompanies 
•certain  fevers.  There  is  an  hysteric  hiccough  and 
&  hiccough  of  death. 

"  And  so  it  is  also  of  good  signality,  according  to  that 
•of  Hippocrates,  that  sneezing  cureth  the  hicket.  — 
Broiene:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,ch.  ix. 

hie -cough  (gh  as  p),hlc -cup,  *hick-up,  v.  i. 
{HICCOUGH,  s.]  To  have  a  hiccough. 

•*  When  I'm  in  a  fit,  to  hickup." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  1. 

Hick,  s.    [Prop,  name.] 

Hick's  mandril,  8.  An  arbor  for  turning  rings; 
at  the  center  of  the  arbor  there  is  a  cone,  round 
which,  at  equal  distances,  wedges  are  fitted  into 
dovetailed  grooves,  and  are  expanded  to  the  bore  of 
the  ring  by  a  nut  acting  on  a  screw  at  the  end  of  the 
cone. 

hick  -Sr-f  plck-er-y5,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corrup- 
tion of  Hiera  picra  (q.v.). 

"The  leddy  cured  me  with  some  hickeru  pickerv.— 
Seott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  viii. 

hick  -hall,  s.   [HICKWALL.] 

hick  -Joint,  s.    [Etym.  of  first  element  doubtful ; 

Mason. :  A  species  of  pointing  in  which  mortar  is 
inserted  between  the  courses  and  joints  of  a  wall, 
and  made  truly  level  or  smooth  with  the  surface. 

hick  -5r-jf,  8.  [Bartlett  notes  the  resemblance  in 
sound  and  sense  to  Gr.  he  carua=the  walnut,  but 
adds  that  hickory  is  of  American  aboriginal  deriva- 

1(fioV.  «  Comm. :  The  several  species  Carya,  a  (jenus 
•of  Juglandacese.  Carya  alba  is  the  Shell-bark, 
Scaly-bark,  or  Shag-bark  Hickory,  from  the  tend- 
•ency  of  the  bark  to  peel  off  in  long  loose  strips. 
Its  wood  is  noted  for  its  elasticity  and  toughness. 
It  is  a  large  tree,  sometimes  eighty  or  ninety  feet 
high,  by  two  feet  in  diameter,  growing  in  this 
•country  from  South  Carolina  to  New  Hampshire. 
The  leaves,  which  are  about  twenty  inches  long,  are 
pinnate,  leaflets  five  serrate.  The  nuts,  which  are 
whitish,  are  sub-globular,  pointed  at  each  end. 
Other  species  of  the  genus  are  the  Mocker-nut, 
"White-heart,  or  Common  Hickory  (C.  tomenlosa), 
the  wood  of  which  is  excellent  for  mechanical  pur- 
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2.  Not  evident;  reserved,  unseen,  latent,  covert. 
"To  raise  kid  merit,  set  the  alluring  light 
Of  Virtue  high." — Thomson.-  Liberty,  iv.  1,163. 

*3.  Secret,  mysterious.    (Milton.) 

*hid  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.   [Eng.  hide  (1), «. ;  -age.'] 

Old  Eng.  Law:  A  tax  paid  to  the  king  for  every 
hide  of  land. 

"The  land-tax,  in  its  modern  shape,  superseded  (at 
least  until  a  recent  period)  all  the  former  methods  of 
rating  either  property  or  persons  in  respect  of  their  prop- 
erty, whether  by  tenths  or  fifteenths,  subsidies  on  lands, 
hidages,  scutages,  or  talliages." — Blackatone:  Comment., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  8. 


poses, 
Hicko 


or   for  burning,  the  Bitter-nut  or  Swamp 
ry  (C.  amara),  the  Pig-nut  Hickory,  or  Hog- 


resinifera. 

hickory-broom,  «.  A  broom  made  from  the  flex- 
ible wood  of  the  hickory.  The  handle,  originally 
thick  is  shaved  down  ;  the  long,  thin  shavings,  still 
attached  at  one  end  of  the  stick,  are  bent  over  and 
bound  into  a  besom  head. 

hickory-  shirt,  s.  A  shirt  made  of  checked  cot- 
ton stuff. 

*hlck  -SCOrn-Sr,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful ;  Eng.  scorner.]  A  scoffer  at  sacred  things. 

"Such  hickscorners  will  be  merry  at  their  drunken  ban- 
<juets."—  Pilkinaton:  Exposition  on  Xehemiah,  ii. 

*hlck-up,  t.&v.    [HICCOUGH.] 
hick  -wall,  thlck'-way,  *hygh-whele,  'high- 
awe,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

iJpicMS  minor,  the  lesser  spotted  Woodpecker.  It 
is  found  in  Britain. 
f2.  Parus  cceruleus. 
hid,  hid  -den,  pa.  par.  &  a.   [HIDE,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Concealed;  placed  in  secrecy  or  out  of  sight; 
remote,  secluded. 


class ;  a  gentleman  by  birth. 

hid -den,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Hn>.] 

hidden- veined,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf):  Having  the  veins  hidden  from 
view  by  the  parenchyma.  Such  a  leaf  is  sometimes 
erroneously  described  asveinless. 

hld-den-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  bidden ;  -ly.]  In  a 
hidden  or  secret  manner;  secretly;  not  openly. 

hld'-d§r,  a.  or  pron.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  he, 
here.']  A  provincial  term  for  he. 

1f  Bidder  and  shidder :   He  and  she ;   male  and 
female.   (Dr.  Morris  believes  it  to  mean  he  deer  and 
she  deer—i.  e.,  animals  of  the  male  and  female  kind ; 
others  explain  it  as  hither  and  thither.) 
"Had  his  weasand  been  a  little  widder, 
He  would  have  devoured  both  hiddtr  and  shidder." 
Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Sept. 

hide  (i),  *hi-den,  *hud-en,  *hyde,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A. 
S.  Mdan,  hydan;  cogn.  with  Gr.  keutho—to  hide; 
Lat.  custos  (for  cudtos)  =  &  guardian.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  conceal;  to  withhold  from  or  put  out  of 
sight ;  to  secrete,  to  cover. 

"There's  neveraman  in  Christendom 
Can  less  hide  his  love  or  hate  than  he." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  withhold  or  keep  from  knowledge ;  to  con- 
ceal, to  suppress,  to  disguise. 

"There  is  nothing  hid  that  shall  not  be  known." — Mat- 
thew x.  26. 

II.  Intrans. :  To  lie  concealed ;  to  hide  or  conceal 
one's  self ;  to  be  withdrawn  from  sight. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  hide  and  to  con- 
ceal, see  CONCEAL  ;  for  that  between  to  hide  and  to 
cover,  see  COVER. 

hide-and-seek,  s.  A  children's  game,  in  which 
one  hides  and  the  others  try  to  find  him  or  her. 

hide  (2),v.  t.  [HIDE  (2),  s.  Of.  Ice].  hydha=to 
flog,  from  /mdfc=the  skin  or  hide.]  To  flog,  to  cas- 
tigate. (Colloquial.) 

•hide  (l),*hyde  (l),s.  [A.  S.  hid,  a  contraction 
of  hi gid  —  (according  to  Beda)  an  estate  sufficient  to 
support  one  family  or  household ;  Low.  Lat.  hida. 
(Skeat.)1 

Old  Law :  A  measure  of  land  of  uncertain  size, 
estimated  variously  at  60,  80,  100,  and  120  acres. 

hlde-and-gain,  s.  Arable  land.  (Coke,  upon 
Littleton.) 

hide  (2),  *hude.  *hyde  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  hyd;  cogn. 
withDut.  hind:  Icel.  hudh;  Dan.  &  Sw.  hud;  O.  H. 
Ger.  hut;  GeT.haut;  Lat.  cutio;  Gr.  kytos,  skytos.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  human  skin ;  now  only  used  in  contempt. 

2.  The  skin  of  any  animal,  either  dressed  or  raw. 

"The  body  is  covered  with  a  strong  hide,  exactly  resem- 
bling black  leather." — Pennant:  British  Zoology:  Coria- 
ceous Tortoise. 

II.  Comm. :  The  undressed   skin   of   one  of   the 
larger  domesticated  animals,  as  the  ox,  horse,  &c. 
"  Some  in  feathers,  or  a  ragged  hide, 
Have  lived  a  second  life. 

Addtson:  To  Dryden. 

If  The  sides  of  hides  are  the  flesh  side,  and  the 
grain  or  hair  side.  [TANNING.]  . 

hide-boiling,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  name  given  by  Tylor  to  a  method 
of  cooking  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  Scythians. 

hide-handler,  s.  A  machine  or  vat  in  which 
hides  are  moved  in  the  liquor  to  expose  them  to  the 
liquid  in  circulation,  and  sometimes  alternately  to 
the  air  and  the  liquor. 

hide-Tope,  s.  Rope  made  of  strands  of  cow-hide 
plaited.  It  is  used  for  wheel-ropes,  traces,  pur- 
chase-ropes, &c. 

hide-scraper,  s. 

Leather:  An  instrument  to  perform  by  machin- 
ery the  business  of  scraping  the  flesh-side  of  hides. 


hie 

hide-stretcher,  s. 

Leather:    A  frame  on  which  a  hide  is  stretched 
to  bring  it  to  shape  and  remove  wrinkles. 
hlde'-bound,  o.    [Eug.  Aide,  and  bound.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Harsh,  untractable. 

"  And  still  the  harsher  and  hidebounder 
The  damsels  prove,  become  the  fonder." 

Butler:  Hudebras,  pt.  ii.,  o.  1. 

(2)  Niggardly,  penurious,  parsimonious,  stingy. 
II.  Technically: 

fl.  Hort. :  Unduly  restrained,  at  least  for  a  time, 
by  the  bark. 

2.  Farriery:  Applied  to  an  animal,  as  a  horse  or 
cow,  when  the  skin  sticks  so  hard  to  its  ribs  and 
back  that  it  cannot  be  loosened  or  raised. 

"Their  horses,  no  other  than  lame  adesand  poorefti'de- 
bound  hildings." — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  415. 

•hide -gild,  s.  [Eng.  Aide  (2),  s.,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
gild=&  payment.] 

Old  Law:  The  price  or  payment  by  which  a 
villain  escaped  the  penalty  of  being  flogged  for  any 
offense  by  which  ho  had  incurred  the  liability  to 
corporal  punishment. 

hld'-e-ofis,  *hid-ous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  hisdos,  hidos, 
hi  i  lux,  hideus;  Fr.  hideux,  from  Lat.  hispidosua= 
roughish,  from  h»sptdtts=rough,  bristly.  ] 

1.  Horrible,  frightful,  or   shocking  to   the   eye; 
ghastly,  grim. 

"The  highway  along  which  he  retired  presented  a 
piteous  and  hideous  spectacle."—  Mocaulay:  Hist.  Vu/j., 
ch.  xiv. 

2.  Horrible  or  shocking  to  the  ear;  terrible. 

"  The  inferior  demons  of  the  place 
Raised  rueful  shrieks  and  hideous  yells  around." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  44. 

3.  Horrible  or  shocking  in  any  way ;  detestablei 
hateful,  odious. 

"  Check  this  hideous  rashness." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i,  L 

If  Hideous  respects  natural  objects,  and  ghastly 
more  properly  that  which  is  supernatural  or  what 
resembles  it;  a  mask  with  monstrous  grinning 
features  looks  hideous;  a  human  form  with  a 
visage  of  deathlike  paleness  is  ghastly.  The  grim 
is  applicable  only  to  the  countenance  .  .  .  grisly 
refers  to  the  whole  form,  but  particularly  to  the 
color.  .  .  .  Hideous  is  applicable  to  objects  of 
hearing  also ;  but  the  rest  to  objects  of  sight  only. 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

hld'-S-Ous-ly' ,  *hid-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hideous; 
-ly.]  In  a  hideous,  horrible,  or  shocking  manner  or 
degree. 

hid  -e-ous-ness,  s.  [Enar.  hideous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hideous;  frightfulness, 
horribleness,  dreadfulness. 

hld-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  hide  (1),  v. ;  -er.~]  One  who 
hides  or  conceals. 

hld'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  *.    [HIDE  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <Sb  particip  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  concealing,  secreting,  or  covering 
from  sight  or  knowledge. 

"There  was  the  hidina  of  his  power."— Bible  (1583). 

2.  A  hiding-place ;  concealment. 
hiding-place,  hiding-hole,  s.    A  place  of  con- 
cealment. 

"  The  habitations,  cottages;  the  cities,  hiding-places  in 
woods."—  Burke:  Abrida.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

hld'-Ing,  s.  [HIDE  (2),  v.J  A  thrashing,  a 
flogging.  (Slang.) 

hid  -ling;,  adv.  &a.  [Eng.  hide,  and  suff.  -lings.'] 

A.  As  adv. :  Secretly,  clandestinely. 

B.  As  adj.:  Secret,  clandestine.    (Scotch.) 
hl-drot'-lc,  a.  &  s.    [Gr.  hidroo=to  sweat,  to  per- 
spire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Sudorific ;  causing  perspiration. 

B.  Assubst.:  Asudorific  (q.v.). 

hie,  *hi-en,  *high-en,  *hye,  *hy-en,  v.  i.  [A. 
S.  higian;  cogn.  with  Lat.  cieq=to  summon,  to 
cause  to  go ;  cttus=quick ;  Gr.  fcieo=to  go.]  To  go 
in  haste,  to  hasten,  to  hurry. 

"Hie  down  and  borrow  Dan  Dnnkieson's  plated  stir, 
rups." — Scott;  Guy  Mannerina,  ch.  Iv. 

If  It  was  frequently  used  reflexively. 

"  Hie  you,  Messala, 
And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ctzsar,  T.  3. 

•hie,  «.    [HIE,  v.J    Haste,  hurry. 

"Ho  n'as  but  ded,  and  charged  hem  in  hie 
To  shapen  for  his  lif  som  remedie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,627. 


boll,    b<Sy;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -»ion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     af;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


hieful 
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Hieronimian 


•Ule-f  41,  *hl&-fUl,  a.  [Eng.hi<>,--/uiO).]  Hasty, 
hurried. 

hl-eT-mlte,  «.    [Sw.  hjelmit.J 

Min.:  A  black  mineral  of  metallic  luster  and 
granular  fracture;  hardness,  5:  specific  gravity, 
B'82.  Composition:  Tantalic  acid,  62'42;  oxide  of 
tin,  6'56;  protoxide  of  uranium,  4  37;  protoxide  of 
iron,  8'06 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  3'32.  Yttria= 
5'19;  lime,  4-28;  and  water,  3'26,  Ac.  It  is  a  stanno- 
tantalate  of  iron,  uranium,  and  yttria,  occurring  in 
pegmatite  near  Falihui,  in  Sweden. 

Hl-8r-a  -cl-ang,  Hi  -Sr-a-eltes,  subst.  pi.  [For 
et.vm.,  see  def.] 

Ecclesiol.  *  Ch.  Hist. :  The  followers  of  Hierax, 
Bishop  of  Leontopolis,  a  book-copyer,  who  flour- 
ished toward  the  close  of  the  third  century.  He 
believed  that  Jesus  promulgated  a  law  much  more 
strict  than  that  of  Moses.  Those  Christians,  there- 
fore, who  aspired  after  the  highest  attainments, 
were  enjoined  to  abstain  from  marriage,  flesh, 
wine,  &c.  He  also  allegorized  Scripture,  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  excluded  those  who 
died  infants  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  (3dos- 
hfim:  Ch,.Hist.,cent.iii.,  pt.  ii.,ch.  v.,§ll.) 

hl-Sr-a  -$I-e-ffl,  B.  pi.   [Lat.  Jueraci(um)  (q.  v.)  ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«ce.] 
Sot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe  Cichoraceee. 

hl-Sr-a  -cl-iim,  ».  [Lat.=a  kind  of  eye-salve, 
from  Gr.  hierakion  =  hawkweed,  from  hierax  =  a 
hawk.] 


flowers,  and  an  angled  or  striate,  un beaked  fruit, 
with  simple  one-serrate  pappus. 

bl'-Sr-a  plc'-ra,  s.  [Greek  hierog= sacred,  and 
pifcros=bitter.] 

Phar.:  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  powdered 
canella  bark  and  aloes.  (Garrod:  Matt  Med.) 

hl'-ffr-arcbi  *•  [Gr.  hierarches=A  president  of 
sacred  rites:  /»«roa= sacred,  and  archo=to  rule,  to 
govern ;  Fr.  hie'rarque.]  The  chief  of  a  sacred  order ; 
one  who  has  authority  in  sacred  things. 

hl-Sr-arcll'-al,  a.  [Eng.  hierarch;  -a*.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  hierarch  or  hierarchy ;  hierarchical. 

"  The  great  Merarchal  standard  was  to  move." 

Miltont  P.  L.,  v.  70L 

hl-Sr-arch'-Ic,  hl-Sr-arch'-Ic-al,  a.  [English 
hierarch;  -ic,  •al.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hierarch 
or  hierarchy ;  of  the  nature  of  a  hierarchy. 

fcl-er-arch'-Ie-ftl-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  hierarchical; 
'ly.]  In  a  hierarchical  manner;  in  a  manner  of  a 
hierarchy. 

hl-Sr-arch'-Ipm,  s.  [English  hierarch;  -tsm.] 
Hierarchical  principles,  power,  or  character. 

"A  presumptuous  hierarchism,  with  all  its  consequences 
of  persecution,  of  heresy,  and  hate." — Van  Oosterzee:  Chris- 
tian Dogmatics,  i.  97. 

hl'-Sr-arch-y*,  *hi-er-arch-ie,  a.  [French  hitr- 
arc/u'e,  from  Gr.  hierarchia=the  post  or  position  of 
a  hierarch  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Government,  rule,  power,  or  authority  in  sacred 
matters. 

*' Is  not  spiritual  union,  all  hierarchy  and  subordina- 
tion among  men,  henceforth  an  impossibility?" — Car- 
lyle:  Heroes  and  Hero-worship,  lect.  iv. 

2.  A  body  of  persons  in  whom  is  vested  the  con- 
trol, direction,  power,  or  authority  in  sacred  mat- 
ters; the  authorities  in  sacred  matters  collectively ; 
a  sacred  body  of  rulers. 

"In  1688  the  canse  of  the  hierarchy  was  for  a  moment 
that  of  the  popular  party." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.. 
ch.  viii. 

3.  A  form  of  government  carried  out  by  the  priest- 
hood or  clergy. 

4.  A  rank  or  order  of  sacred  persons. 

"  Standards  and  gonfalons,  'twixt  van  and  rear 
Stream  in  the  air,  and  for  distinction  serve 
Of  hierarchies,  of  orders  and  degrees." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  591. 

hl-5r-at'-lc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  hieratikos,  from  hieros 
=sacred.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Consecrated   or   devoted  to  sacred 
uses;  sacred;  sacerdotal ; priestly.    Specif., applied 
to  the  characters  or  mode  of  writing  employed  by 
the  priests  of  Egypt  in  their  records.    They  were  an 
abridged  form  of  the* hieroglyphic. 

"The  Palenque  Inscriptions  show  the  abbreviated  httr~ 
otic  writing." — Wilson;  Prehistoric  Man,  ii.  65. 

B.  As  tubst. :   The  characters  employed   by   the 
priests  of  Egypt  in  their  records ;  hieratic  writing 
or  characters. 

fal-£r-at '-Ic-al,  a*  [En8lisn  hieratic;  -a/.]  The 
same  as  HIERATIC  (q.  T.). 


hi  -er-ax,  1  -gr-ax,  s.  [Gr.  hierax=&  hawk,  a 
falcon. ) 

Ornith.;  A  genus  of  falcons  (Falconinte).  Some 
species  are  of  small  size,  yet  they  are  very  coura- 
geous, and  are  trained  in  India  to  the  pursuit  of 
game.  Hierax  ccerulescens  is  the  little  black  and 
orange  Indian  Hawk  of  Edwards',  and  Latham's 
Bengal  Falcon.  It  is  found  also  in  Java. 

hl-eT-Sch -18-e,  thl-gr  och  -lo  a,  s.  [Prefix 
7uero-=sacred,  because  the  plant  was  formerly 
strewed  on  the  floors  of  churches,  and  Gr.  chloe, 
c/i/oa=tho  first  tender  green  shoot  of  grass  or  other 
plants.] 

Sot.:  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Avenea?.  Hiero- 
chloe  borealis  is  a  fragrant  grass,  the  scent  being 
attributed  to  benzoic  acid. 

*hl-6r-8c -ra-?f,  s.  [Greek  Aiero«=sacred,  and 
arche  =  rule  or  government.]  A  government  by 
ecclesiastics ;  a  hierarchy. 

hr-Sr-ft-giy"ph,  s.  [Greek  hieros  =  sacred,  and 
glyphe=a  carving,  a  writing;  Fr.  hieroglyphe.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  figure  of  an  animal,  a  plant,  or  of  any 
animate  or  inanimate  object:  a  symbol  or  charac- 
ter used  in  the  writing  called  hieroglyphic  (q.  v.). 

"To  bring  together  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  in  their 
pictorial  form  with  the  square  Hebrew  characters." — 
Tylor:  Early  Hist.  Mankind,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  art  of  writing  in  picture  or  hieroglyphic 
characters. 

II.  Fig. :  Any  picture  having,  or  supposed  to  have, 
a  hidden,  secret,  or  mysterious  meaning. 

"He  pave  unto  her  a  kind  expression,  by  a  quaint  de- 
vice sent  unto  her  in  a  rich  jewel,  fashioned  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  trivial  hieroglyphs,  used  in  France, 
called  Rebus  de  Picardy." — Sir  G.  Buck:  Hist,  of  Richard 
III.  (1646),  p.  1W. 

hI'-Sr-6-gljfph,  v.  t.  [HIEROGLYPH,  s.]  To  repre- 
sent by  or  in  Hieroglyphics. 

hl-Sr-6-glj?ph'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  hieroglyphicus, 
from  Gr.  hieroplyphikos,  from  Ateros=sacred,  and 
glypho=to  carve,  to  write.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  most  ancient  language  of 
Egypt,  being  that  employed  in  the   monumental 
inscriptions  of  that  country. 

"It  will  be  necessary  to  trace  up  hieroglyphic  writing  to 
its  original." — Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  g  4. 

2.  Written  in  or  covered  with  hieroglyphs;  con- 
veying, or  intended  to  convey,  a  meaning  by  hiero- 
glyphs or  emblematically. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Written  in  characters  difficult  to  decipher. 

"  Uieroglyphicke  letters."—/1.  Holland:  Ammianus, 
p.  214. 

2.  Mysterious ;  conveying,  or  intended  to  convey, 
a  meaning  in  mysterious  or  obscure  'terms  or  em- 
blems. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing. :  A  hieroglyph ;  hieroglyphic  writing. 
"The  groups  of  symbols  begin  with  a  large  hieroglyphic 

on  the  left-hand  corner." —  Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man,  ii.  65. 

2.  PI.  (Hieroglyphs,  hieroglyphics) :    Representa- 
tions of  animals,  plants,  and  other  more  or  less 
material  bodies,  sculptured  on  Egyptian  temples, 
obelisks,    sarcophagi, 

&c.,  and  designed  for 
ideographic  or  other 
writings.  All  attempts 
to  read  hieroglyphics 
had  for  centuries  been 
given  up,  when,  in 
August,  1799,  the 
French  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Fort  St. 
Julien,  near  the  Ro- 
setta  branch  of  the 
Nile,  a  stone,  which 
has  since  been  called 
the  Rosetta  Stone.  It 
was  afterward  taken 
from  a  French  vessel 
by  William  R.  Hamil- 
ton, and  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 


Egyptian  Hieroglyphics. 


It  contains  an  inscription  regarding  the  coronation 
of  Ptolemy  V.  (Epiphanes),  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  sculptured  about  195  B.  C.  The  inscription  is 
first  in  hieroglyphics,  next  in  the  hieratic  character 
of  Egypt,  and  in  Greek,  which  afforded  a  key  to  the 
hieroglyphics,  but  one  very  difficult  to  apply.  Sil- 
vestre  de  Sacy  in  1801,  Akerblad  in  1802,  the  younger 
Champollion  in  1814,  1821,  1838,  1841,  with  Dr.  T. 
Young,  most  successful  of  any,  in  1819,  and  Rossel- 
lini  in  1825,  1826,  Ac.,  all  made  advances  toward 
solving  the  enigma^  so  that  Dr.  Birch,  of  the  Biblical 
Archaeological  Society,  and  other  Egyptologists  are 
now  continually  translating  hieroglypnics  from  the 


monuments.  Hieroglyphics  are  of  two  kinds:  some- 
are  ideographs  (q.  v.),  others  stand  for  syllables  or 
for  letters.  They  are  not  confined  to  Egypt ;  they 
exist  in  the  adjacent  lands,  and  in  Mexico.  Pro- 
fessor Sayce  shows  that  there  were  some  hiero- 
glyphics in  the  Hamathite  inscriptions  which  were 
probably  of  Hittite  origin  (Trans.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.. 
v.,  26,  27).  The  Mexican  hieroglyphics  emanated 
from  the  ancient  Aztecs.  Hieroglyphs  are  a  shorter 
kind  of  picture  writing,  which  it  is  thought  was  the 
earliest  form  of  all.  Hieroglyphics  were  ultimately 
modified  into  alphabetic  writing.  Thus  the  Rev. 
W.  Houphton  behoved  in  the  hieroglyphic  or  pict- 
ure origin  of  the  Assyrian  Syllabary  (Ibid.,  vi. 
(1878),  p.  452-483,602),  and  Endlicher  has  shown  that 
the  "  ancient  pictures"  of  the  Chinese  gave  rise  to- 
the  cursive  forms  now  in  use.  (Tylor:  Anthropol- 
ogy, ch.  vii.) 

"The  Hnmnthite  hieroglyphics  appear  to  have  been  an 
invention  of  an  early  population  of  Northern  Syria." — 
Trans.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.,  v.  26. 

hI-er-6-gl? ph -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hieroglyphic; 
-al.J  The  same  as  HIEROGLYPHIC  (q.  v.). 

"The  hieroglyphical  doctrine  of  the  Egyptians." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

hi-Sr-6-gl?ph'-IC-al-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  hiero- 
glyphical: -ly.]  In  a  hieroglyphic  manner;  by 
means  of  hieroglyphics, emblems,  or  characters ;  in 
hieroglyphics. 

"  Hferoglyphically  adding  martegres,  wivernes.  lion- 
fishes,  with  divers  others." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk. 
v.,  ch.  xx. 

Ill  -Sr-6-gl? ph-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  hieroglyph;  -ist.J 
One  who  is  skilled  in  the  deciphering  of  hiero- 
glyphics. 

*hl-8r-o-glyph-ize,t'. /.  [Eng.  hieroglyph ;  -ize.] 
To  express  in  hieroglyphics;  to  write  or  depict 
hieroglyphically. 

"They  hieroglyphized  both  their  thoughts,  histories, 
and  inventions  to  posterity." — Evelyn:  Sculptura. 

hi  -Sr-6-gram,  subst.  [Gr.  hieros= sacred,  and 
gramma=&  writing,  a  letter;  grapho  —  to  write.) 
A  species  of  sacred  or  hieratic  writing. 

hi-Sr-6-gram-mat -Ic,  *hl-6r-6-gram-mat  - 
Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  hieros= sacred;  gramma  (genit. 
grammatos)  =  a  letter,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -t'c.]  Per- 
taining to  or  written  in  hierograms. 

"The  hierogrammatio  or  sacerdotal,  he  [Porphyry] 
comprised  under  the  generic  term  of  epistolic." — War- 
burton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  g  4. 

hl-Sr-6-gram -ma-tlst,  s.  [Gr.  «eros= sacred; 
gramma  (genit.  grammatos)  =  a  writing,  a  letter; 
Eng.  suff.  -isf.]  One  who  is  versed  in  hierograms ; 
a  writer  of  hieroglyphics. 

"Used  only  by  priests,  prophets,  hierogrammattsts,  or 
holy  writers."— Greenhill:  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  291. 

*W-8r-8g'-ra-pll8r,  «.  [Greek  hieros  =  sacred ; 
grapht~>=to  write,  and  English  suff.  -fir.]  A  writer 
of,  or  one  versed  in,  hierography. 

W-Sr-ft-graph'-Ic,  »W-er  6-graph'-Ic-al,  a. 
[Gr.  /ie'ero8=sacred,  and  Eng.  graphic,  graphical 
(q.  V.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hierography. 

"Inscribed  by  Thoyth,  the  first  Hermes,  with  hiero- 
graphtc  letters  in  the  sacred  dialect." — H"arfcur/uu:  Di- 
vine Legation,  bk.  iv.,  §  4. 

*W-Sr-5g  -ra-ph?.  «•  [Gr.  At'ero«=sacreil,  and 
graphO=to  write.]  Sacred  or  holy  writings. 

*M-Sr-8l  -a-trjf,  s.  [Gr.  hieros  =  sacred,  and 
iafrein=worship.]  The  worship  of  sacred  person* 
or  things. 

M-gr-6-l8g-IC,  «W-5r-6-l5g  -Ic-al,  a.  [Greek 
hieros= sacred;  logos=&  discourse,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ic,  -icai.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hierology. 

hl-8r-8l -6-fcIst,  s.  [Eng.  hierolog(y );-ist.]  One 
versed  in  hierology. 

hi-6r-8l  -6-gjf,  «.  [Gn.  hierologia,  from  hieros 
=  sacred,  and  logos=a  discourse.]  A  discourse  on 
sacred  matters  or  things ;  specifically,  the  science 
of  the  ancient  writings  and  inscriptions  of  the 
Egyptians,  or  a  discourse  upon  that  science. 

W-Sr-6-man-9y<,  s.  [Greek  hieromanteia,  from 
Wer08=sacred,  and  man/cia=prophecy,  divination.  J 
Divination  by  observing  the  things  offered  in  sac- 
rifice. 

Ijl  -Sr-d-mar-tf  r,  s.  fGr.  hiereus=&  priest  (T), 
and  Eng.  martyr.]  A  priest  who  becomes  a  martyr. 

hl-6r-8m~ne'-IIl8ll,  8.  [Gr.  7iiero8=sacred,  and 
mncmon=miudful ;  mnaomai=to  remember.] 

Greek  Antiquity : 

1.  The  sacred  secretary  or  recorder  sent  by  each 
amphictyonic  state  to  their  council  along  with  the 
actual  deputy  or  minister. 

2.  A  magistrate  who  had  the  charge  or  superin- 
tendence of  religious  matters ;  a  minister  of  relig- 
ion, corresponding  to  the  Roman  Pontifex. 

Hi-8r-6^nIm-I-an, ».    [JESTJATE.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try.     Syrian,     te,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Hieronymites 

Hi-§r-6n  -J-mltes,  s.  pi.  [From  Hieronymns, 
better  known  as  St.  Jerome.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  An  order  of  hermits,  constituting  prop- 
erly a  branch  of  the  Franciscans,  founded  in  Italy 
in  the  fourteenth  century  by  St.  Thomas  of  Sienna, 
and  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.  in  1374.  Called 
also  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot,  Brethren  of 
Goodwill,  and  Gregorians. 

hi  -Sr-6-phant,  s.  [Greek  hierophantes,  from 
Aj>ro8=sacred,  and  phaino=^to  show,  to  declare.] 
One  who  teaches  or  explains  the  mysteries  of  relig- 
ion ;  a  religious  teacher,  a  priest. 

"I  come  to  you  as  of  old,  the  pupil  to  the  Jiiernphant, 
and  demand  the  initiation." — Lytton:  Zanoiii,  bk.  iv., 
cL.  iii. 

hi  er-6-phan  -tic,  a.  [Eng.  hierophant;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  hierophants. 

hi  er-os  -CO-py1,  a.  [Gr.  hieroskopia,  from  hieros 
=  sacred,  and  8Ax>peo=tb  view,  toobsorve.J  Divina- 
tion by  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims  offered 
in  sacrifice. 

*hl  -er-Our-gjf,  s.  [Gr.  hierourgia,  from  hieros= 
sacred,  and  er</ou=work.]  A  sacred  or  holy  work 
or  worship. 

"Consummating  the  spiritual  hterourgy  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  church."—  W aterland:  Works,  viii.  833. 

hlg'-gle,  f.  i.  [A  weakened  form  of  haggle 
{q.  vj.J 

1.  To  carry  provisions  about  for  sale ;  to  hawk 
provisions. 

2.  To  chaffer ;  to  haggle  over  a  bargain. 

"To  higgle  thus  for  a  few  blows." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  o.  U. 

3.  To  quarrel  or  make  a  fuss  about  trifles. 

"Loth  to  higgle  for  a  letter  or  two  (misprinted  per- 
chance) in  the  name  of  a  town." — Fuller:  Worthies;  North- 
umberland. 

hlg  -gle-df  pig  -gle-df,  adv.  [HIGGLE.]  In  a 
state  of  confusion,  lite  goods  in  a  higgler's  basket ; 
topsy-turvy. 

Ulg  -gler,  s.    [Eng.  higgl(e) ;  -er.] 

\.  One  who  carries  provisions  about  for  sale;  a 
hawker  of  provisions. 

"A  higgler  had  perished  in  the  attempt  to  cross." — Ma- 
caiilrt//:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  One  who  does  occasional  work  with  a  horse 
and  cart. 
8.  One  who  haggles  or  is  tedious  about  a  bargain. 

high  (gh  silent),  *heagh,  'heah,  *hegh,  'heghe, 
*heh,  »hei,  "heigh,  *heih,  'hey,  *heye,  »highe, 
*hig,  *hy,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  heah,  heh;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  hoog:  Icel.  hdr;  Sw.  hog;  Dan.  hoi;  Goth. 
hauhs;  O.  H.  Ger.  h6h;  Ger.  hoch;  O.  Fris.  hack.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Rising  considerably  above  the  ground  or  sur- 
rounding objects  ;  having  a  great  extent  from  base 
to  summit ;  lofty ;  elevated. 

"Again  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding  high 
mountain." — Matthew,  ch.  iv. 

(2)  Situated  at  a  great  elevation. 

(3)  Prominent  from  the  surface :  as,  high  relief. 

(4)  Reaching  or  rising  to  the  full  or  greatest  ele- 
vation ;  as,  high  tide. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Large  or  great  in  number,  degree,  or  extent. 
[HIGH-LATITUDE.] 

(2)  Elevated  or  exalted  in  rank,  position,  or  office; 
frequently  in  composition  as  ftigft-constable,  lord 
high  admiral,  &c. 

"  They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake  them." 
Shakesp.:  Kichard  III.,  iv.  4. 

(3)  Exalted    morally    or    intellectually;    noble. 
(Said  both  of  persons  and  things.) 

"  Of  alle  men  his  wisdom  is  hiaheste." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,908. 

(4)  Noble;  elevating. 

"  There  studious  let  me  sit, 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead." 

Thomson:   Winter,  432. 

(5)  Raised  above  the  understanding;   abstruse; 
difficult. 

"  They  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things." 
Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

(6)  Boastful,  arrogant,  proud,  haughty. 

"  The  tone  of  Caillieres  became  high  and  arrogant." — 
llacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

(7)  Excited,  lively,  animated. 

"  Mary  was  not  merely  in  high,  but  in  extravagant 
spirits." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

(8)  Boisterous,  threatening,  violent,  tempestuous, 
angry. 

"  I  heard  the  click  and  fall  of  swords, 
And  Cassio  hi'jh  in  oath." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 
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(9)  Extreme;  raised  to  a  great  degree;  intense; 
strong. 

"They  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  lilijh." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  369. 

(10)  Full ;  complete. 

"Now  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep." — Romans 
xiii.  11. 

(11)  Dear;  of  a  great  price;  of  a  greater  price 
than  usual ;  not  cheap ;  exorbitant  in  price. 

(12)  Capital  crime:    high    treason   against    the 
United  States,  punishable  by  death.    John  Brown 
was  hanged  for  high  treason  against  the  state  of 
Virginia. 

(13)  Luxurious ;  rich. 

"  The  times  are  wild:  contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  Itigh  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

(14)  Celebrated  or  observed  with  full  ceremony; 
intended  for  use  on  important  or  solemn  occasions; 
as.  high  festivals,  a  high  altar. 

(15)  Tending    toward  or  approaching  putrefac- 
tion ;  strong-smelling ;  as,  The  meat  is  high. 

II.  Music ;  Acute ;  sharp ;  as,  a  high  note. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  high  degree;  to  a  great  height; 
highly. 

"  I  cannot  reach  so  high." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  An  elevated  place  or  position ;  a  height. 

••  Let  us  to  the  highest  of  the  field." 

8hake*p.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

2.  People  of  high  rank  or  station;  as,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor. 

3.  In  the  superlative  (of  the  form  Most  High), 
God,  the  Almighty. 

IF  (1)  Bigh  and  dry :  Out  of  water ;  in  a  dry  place. 

(2)  On  high: 

(a)  At  or  to  a  higher  place  or  position ;    aloft, 
above ; in  heaven. 

"  The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high." 

Dryden:  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

(b)  In  a  loud  voice  or  manner ;  aloud. 

(3)  To  be  on  or  to  mount  the  high  horse : 

(a)  To  stand  on  one's  dignity. 

(b)  To  take  offense. 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  High-aimed,  high-arched, 
high-aspiring,  high-browed,  high-climbing,  high- 
crested,  high-crowned,  high-curling,  high-designing, 
high-finished,  high-flaming,  high-flushed,  high- 
perched,  high-placed,  high-roofed,  high-swelling. 

high-admiral,  «.    [ADMIRAL.] 

'high-angel,   s.      An    archangel.      (Ormulum, 

high-bailiff,  s.  The  chief  officer  of  certain 
corporations;  the  officer  of  a  county-court;  the 
officer  who  serves  writs,  &c.,  in  certain  franchises 
not  subject  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
sheriff.  (Eng.) 

high-battled,  a.  Commanding  proud  armies; 
renowned  in  battle  or  war. 

"  Like  enough  high-battled  Ceesar  will 
Unstate  his  happiness." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

high-blest,  a.  Highly  or  supremely  blest  or 
happy. 

"  So  prevalent  as  to  concern  the  mind 
Of  God  high-Meat,  or  to  incline  his  will." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  zi.  145. 

high-blooded,  a.    Of  noble  birth  or  lineage, 
high-blown,  a.    Swelled  much  with  wind;  in- 
flated, puffed  up. 

"  My  high-blown  pride 

At  length  broke  under  me,  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  old."  Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

high-born,  a.    Of  noble  birth  or  extraction. 
"  High-born  ladies  in  their  magic  cell." 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
high-bred,  a.    Highly  bred;  of  pure  blood  or 
extraction. 

"  Like  the  high-bred  colt  when  freed." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  18. 

high-brown  fritillary ,  ». 

Entom.:  Argynnis  adippe,  a  British  butterfly, 
family  Nymphalidee. 

high-built,  a. 

1.  Of  lofty  structure. 

"Sofa,  and  couch,  and  high-built  throne  august." 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  164. 

2.  Covered  with  or  bearing  a  lofty  building  or 
structure. 

"The  high-built  elephant  his  castle  rears." 

Creech.     (Toad.) 

High-church,  s.  &  a. 

A.  Assubst.:  The  High-church  party  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Entertaining  high  notions  regarding 
the  prerogatives  of  the  church. 

TI  High-church  party : 

Ecclesiol.  A  Ch.  Hist.:  One  of  the  three  great 
parties  in  the  English  Church.  They  regard  the 
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Episcopal  form  of  government  as  so  essential  to  8 
true  church  that,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  feel  free 
to  recognize,  as  sister  churches,  those  Christian 
denominations  which  are  under  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. During  the  nineteenth  century  High- 
churchism  developed  first  into  T ractariamsm  and 
then  into  Ritualism.  Believing  the  Church  to  have 
received  the  right  of  autonomy  from  its  Divine 
Head,  the  High-church  party  reel  galled  by  the 
Royal  Supremacy,  and  dispute  the  right  of  the  Civil 
Courts  to  try  ecclesiastical  cases. 

Hlgh-Churchlsm,  «.  The  principles  of  High 
churchmen  considered  as  a  whole. 

High-chUTChman,  s.  One  holding  High-church 
principles. 

high-colored,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  a  strong,  deep,  or  glaring 
color;  flushed. 

"  Lepidus  is  high-colored.  They  have  made  him  drink." 
— Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

2.  Fig. :  Described  or  represented  in   strong  01 
forcible   language;  vivid;  as,    a    high-colored   de- 
scription. 

High-Commission  court,  s.  (See  extract.) 
"  A  court  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  erected  in  A.  D.  1669 
to  vindicate  the  dignity  and  peace  of  the  church,  by  re- 
forming ecclesiastical  persons,  and  all  manner  of  errors, 
heresies,  schisms,  offenses,  and  enormities.  Means  were 
found  to  vest  in  the  commissioners  almost  despotic  powers 
of  fining  and  imprisoning,  which  they  exerted  much 
beyond  the  degree  of  the  offense  itself,  and  frequently 
over  offenses  by  no  means  of  spiritual  cognizance.  This 
court  was  abolished  by  statute  16  Car.  I.  c.  11;  and  the 
attempt  to  revive  it,  during  the  reign  of  James  II.,  served 
only  to  hasten  his  ruiu." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  3. 

high-day,  a.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  feast,  a  festival. 

2.  Broad  daylight. 

B.  As  adj.:  Festival;  jovial. 

' '  Thou  spendest  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him." 
Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

High-Dutch,  g.  The  cultivated  German  as  op- 
posed to  the  vernacular  dialects. 

high-elbowed,  a.  A  term  applied  by  Tennyson 
to  insects  like  the  grasshopper,  from  the  promi- 
nence of  the  thigh-joints  of  the  posterior  legs  when 
bent. 

*high-embowed,  a.    Having  lofty  arches. 
"Love  the  high^mbowed  roof." 

Milton:  II  Penseroso,  167. 

high-engendered,  a.    Born  or  created  on  high. 
"  Your  high-engendered  battles." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  2. 

high-faluting,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Bombastic,  fustian,  affected,  pom- 
pous. 

B.  Assubst.:  Pompousness,  bombast,  fustian, 
"high-father,  subst.    A  patriarch.     (Ormulum, 
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high-fed,  a.    Pampered,  luxurious. 

"A  favorite  mule,  high-fed,  and  in  the  prideof  flesh  and 
mettle."— L' Estrange. 

high-feeding,  s.    Luxury  in  diet ;  luxnriousnesa. 

high-flavored,  a.    Having  a  strong  flavor. 

'high-flier,  s.  One  who  is  extrayagant  in  opin- 
ions or  pretensions. 

"She  openly  professeth  herself  to  be  a  high-flier,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  she  may  also  be  a  Papist  at  heart."—. 
Swift. 

high-flown,  o.  j 

1.  Elevated;  proud. 

"  Nor  high-flown  hopes  to  Reason's  lure  descend." 

Deuham:  Of  Prudence,  42. 

2.  Turgid ;  extravagant ;  bombastic. 

"  This  fable  is  a  high-flown  hyperbole  upon  the  miseries 
of  marriage." — L' Estrange. 

'high-flushed,  a.    Elated ;  excited. 

high-flying,  a.  Extravagant  in  opinions, claims, 
or  pretensions.  (Dryden :  Virgil ;  Georgic  iv.) 

high-furnace,  s. 

Metall. :  A  smelting  furnace  of  full  height,  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  certain  smaller  furnace  known  as  the 
half  high-furnace. 

High-German,  s.    [GERMAN.] 

high-go,  «.  A  drinking  bout;  a  spree;  a  revel. 
(Slang.) 

high-going,  a.    Reaching  or  rising  high. 

'high-grown,  a.    Overgrown  with  high  corn. 
"The  high-grown  field." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  4. 

high-handed,  a.  Overbearing ;  oppressive ;  dom- 
ineering ;  arbitrary  ;  as,  a  high-handed  proceeding  J 
high-handed  policy. 
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high-hearted,  a.  Full  of  courage ;  brave;  high- 
epirited. 

high-heeled,  a.    Having  high  heels. 

"Lewis,  in  spite  of  high-heeled  shoes  and  a  towering  wig, 
hardly  reached  the  middle  size." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
cli.  ziii. 

high-hung,  a.    Hung  aloft.    (Drydtn.) 

high-jinks,  8.  pi.  High  festivities  or  revelry; 
great  sport.  (Slang.) 

high-kicker,  s.  A  ballet  dancer ;  an  acrobatic 
performer.  ( U.  S.  Slang.) 

high-life,  s. 

1.  The  style  of  living  or  the  manners  of  the  fash- 
ionable world. 

2.  The  upper  classes  collectively. 
*high-lived,  a.    Pertaining  to  high-life. 

high-low,  s.  A  kind  of  laced  boot  reaching  to 
the  ankle. 

high-mass,  8. 

Roman  Ritual:  A  mass  in  which  the  celebrant  is 
attended  by  deacon  and  snb-deacon,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  low  mass  and  a  missa  cantata,  in 
which  he  is  served  by  one  or  more  acolytes.  A  high- 
mass  is  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  sung  at  the 
high-altar. 

•high-men,  s.  pi.  False  dice,  so  called  because 
they  were  loaded,  so  as  always  to  show  high  num- 
bers. 

high-mettled,  o.  Full  of  metal  or  spirit ;  ardent ; 
toll  of  fire;  spirited. 

"He  fails  not  in  these  to  keep  a  stiff  rein  on  a  high- 
mettled  Pegasus." — Garth. 

high-minded,  a. 

1.  Having  a  noble  and  honorable  spirit ;  magnan- 
imous ;  opposed  to  mean. 
*2.  Proud ;  arrogant. 

"High-minded,  foaming  out  their  own  disgrace." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  898. 

high-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  high-minded ;  magnanimity. 

high-mounted,  a.  Raised  aloft.  (Cowper:  Need- 
lets  Alarm.) 

high-palmed,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  stag 
of  full  growth,  which  bears  the  palms  of  his  horns 
aloft;  having  lofty  antlers. 

"  High-palmed  harts  amidst  our  forests  run." 

Drummond. 

high-pitched,  a. 

1.  Aspiring,  haughty. 

"  His  high-pitched  thoughts." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  ofLucrece,  41. 

2.  Acute,  sharp,  tuned  high, 
high-place, «. 

Religion : 

1,  Ethnic  (pi.):  The  tops  of  mountains,  hills,  &c.. 
were  deemed  by  most  ethnic  people  as  sacred,  and 
temples,  idols,  and  other  appliances  for  worship 
were  reared  on  such  heights. 

2.  Jewish:  The  Jews  are  frequently  denounced 
for  having  imitated  the  heathen    in    worshiping 
idolatrously  on  high  places.     The  Hebrew  word  is 
bamah=&  natural  height  (Deut.  xii.  2,  2  Kings  xyii. 
9-11).    High-places  are  generally  mentioned  with 
groves.    [GROVE.] 

high-pressure,  s.    (See  the  compounds.) 

High-pressure  alarm : 

Steam-eng. :  An  alarm  intended  to  give  notice  of  a 
dangerous  head  of  steam,  and  to  prevent  an  explo- 
sion of  a  steam-generator.  It  consists  mainly  of 
two  classes:  1.  Fusible  plugs  in  the  side  of  the 
boiler,  which  give  way  when  a  certain  heat  is  at- 
tained, and  allow  the  steam  to  escape.  2.  Valves 
which  open  when  the  pressure  becomes  excessive, 
and  allow  exit  to  steam,  which  blows  an  alarm- 
whistle. 

High-pressure  engine : 

Steam-eng. :  A  steam-engine,  condensing  or  non- 
condensing,  in  which  the  safety-valve  is  loaded 
(United  States)  with  a  weight  equivalent  to  a 
boiler-pressure  of  thirty-five  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  term  "high-pressure"  has  a  very  in- 
definite signification  ;  condensing  engines  are  often 
called  "low-pressure,"  and  non^condensing  engines 
'*  high-pressure,"  but  the  question  of  condensing  is 
not  necessarily  one  of  pressure. 

high-priced,  a.    Dear,  costly. 

high-priest, «. 

1.  Ethnicism:   The  chief  priest  in  any  faith,  he 
who  occupies  the  highest  place  in  the  hierarchy,  as 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  among  the  Romans. 

2.  Judaism:  The  divinely-appointed  head  of  the 
Jewish  hierarchy.    The  first  to  hold  the  office  was 
Aaron,  whose  pontifical  vestments  and  their  adorn- 
ments were  to  include  a  breast-plate,  an  ephod,  a 
robe,  a  broidered  coat,  a  miter,  and  a  girdle.    The 
girdle  was  to  be  of  gold,  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and 
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fine  twined  linen,  and  was  to  have  on  it  two  onyx 
stones,  each  of  them  containing  the  names  of  six  of 
the  twelve  tribes.  The  office  was  to  descend  lineally 
in  his  family.  The  high-priests  were  to  be  without 
blemish,  were  to  avoid  eating  things  which  died  of 
themselves,  or  marrying  a  widow  or  a  divorced 
person.  They  were  not  to  make  mourning  for  pri- 
vate or  domestic  sorrows.  They  wore  to  take  the 
most  important  and  solemn  parts  of  the  worship 
(Exod.  xxviii.,  xxix.).  fHOLY  OF  HOLIES.]  The 
Romans  were  afraid  of  the  influence  likely  to  be 
acquired  by  so  exalted  a  spiritual  functionary  and 
apparently  appointed  a  new  one  every  year  (John 
xv  iii.  13). 

high-priestship,  s.    The  office  of  a  high-priest, 
high-principled,  a. 

1.  Having  high  or  noble  principles ;  high-minded. 
•2.  Extravagant  in  notions  of  politics. 
"The  political  creed  of  all  the  high-principled  men  I 
have  met  with." — Stotft. 

high-proof,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj.:  Highly  rectified;  very  strong;  as, 
high-proof  spirits. 

•B.  As  adv. :  In  the  highest  degree;  exceedingly. 
"We  are  high-proof  melancholy." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Xothing,  v.  1. 

high-raised,  a. 

1.  Raised  on  high  or  aloft ;  upreared. 

"  Or  with  the  high-rained  horn's  melodious  clang 
All  Kilwick  and  all  Dinglederry  rang." 

Cowper:  Seedless  Alarm. 

2.  Raised  or  elevated  with  high  expectations  or 
conceptions. 

high-reaching,  a. 

1.  Reaching  to  a  great  height. 

2.  Reaching  upward. 

3.  Aspiring,  ambitious. 

"  High-reaching  Buckingham." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 

•high-red,  a.  Of  a  deep  red  color;  deeply  red. 
(Boyle.) 

high-relief,  s.  The  projection  of  a  sculptured  fig- 
ure, half  or  more,  from  the  plane  surface.  Called 
also  alto-rilievo.  [RiLiEVO.J 

*high-repented,  a.  Deeply  or  sorely  repented. 
(Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  v.  3.) 

*hlgh-resolved,  a.  Very  resolute.  (Shakesp.: 
Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  4.) 

*high-ropes,  s.  pi.  A  state  of  great  excitement 
or  conceit ;  as,  to  be  on  one's  high-ropes.  (Slang.) 

high-school,  8.    [SCHOOL,.] 

high-seas,  s.  pi.  The  open  sea  or  ocean ;  the 
ocean  beyond  the  limit  of  three  miles  from  the 
shore. 

high-seasoned,  a. 

1.  Highly  or  strongly  seasoned ;  piquant  to  the 
taste.    (Locke:  On  Education.) 

2.  Lewd,  obscene ;  said  of  literature, 
high-seated,  a. 

1.  Seated  or  sitting  aloft. 

2.  Aloft,  lofty.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  585.) 
high-sheriff,  s.    [SHERIFF.] 

•high-sighted,  a.  Looking  upward;  supercil- 
ious. (Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1.) 

high-souled,  a.  Having  an  honorable  soul  or 
spirit ;  high-spirited,  high-minded. 

high-sounding,  a.  Pompous,  ostentatious,  bom- 
bastic. 

high-spirited,  a.  Having  a  high  spirit;  bold, 
daring. 

"This  is  not  exactly  one  of  the  injuries  which  high- 
spirited  men  most  readily  pardon."  —  Macnulny.  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

high-Stepper,  s.  A  spirited  or  highly-bred  horse, 
that  lifts  its  feet  well  off  the  ground  in  trotting ; 
hence,  a  person  of  a  dashing  or  showy  walk  or 
bearing. 

'high-stomached,  a.  Having  a  proud  stomach ; 
haughty. 

"High-stomached  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  1 

high-Strung,  a.  Strung  to  a  high  pitch ;  in  a 
state  of  great  tension;  high-spirited.  (Thomson: 
Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  56.) 

•high-swelled,  hlgh-swoln,  a.  Inflated  with 
passion.  (Shakesp.:  Richard II.,  ii.  2.) 

high-tide,  'heg-tide,  s. 

1.  High-water ;  a  tide  at  its  full. 

•2.  A  holiday. 

*3.  A  feast ;  a  wedding. 

"  At  hea-tide  and  at  gestning." 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  1,507. 
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high-toned,  <>. 

1.  High  in  pitch  ;  strong  in  sound. 

2.  High-principled ;   noble;  proud;  high-minded.. 
(Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  8.) 

•high-top, s. 

1.  The  masthead  of  a  ship. 

"Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Veuicf,  i.  1. 

2.  A  kind  of  sweet  apple. 

high- towered,  o.  Containing  or  provided  with 
high  towers.  (Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  261.) 

high-towering,  a.  Rising  or  towering  aloft. 
( Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii.) 

high-treason,  s. 

Law:  The  highest  kind  of  treason,  that  involving 
the  deepest  kind  of  criminality,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Petit-treason  whicli  was  of  a  petty  character. 
Thislattor  term,  however,  has  been  abolished,  and 
now  in  place  of  the  term  high-treason  the  simple 
term  treason  is  generally  employed.  [TREASON.] 

•high-viced,  a.  Extremely  wicked.  (Shakesp.  : 
Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3.) 

high- voiced,  a.  Having  a  strong  or  loud  voice 
or  tone;  high-toned. 

high-warp  loom, «. 

Weav. :  A  tapestry  loom  in  which  the  warp-frame 
is  vertical  and  the  weaver  works  standing,  thus 
being  able  constantly  to  inspect  his  work  as  it  jm »- 
ceeds,  an  advantage  which  he  does  not  possess  in 
the  basse-lissc  or  low-warp  tapestry  loom  in  which 
the  warp  is  horizontal. 

high-water,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  The  utmost  flow  or  the  highest  ele- 
vation of  the  tide;  the  time  when  the  tide  is  at  its 
full. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  caused  by  high- 
water;  as,  high-water  mark. 

High-water  shrub : 
Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Iva. 
high- wood,  s.    Timber, 
high-wrought,  a. 

•1.  Wrought  with  great  skill ;  elaborated ;  highly- 
finished. 

2.  Rising  high. 

"It  is  a  high-wrought  flood." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

3.  Inflamed  or  excited  to  a  high  degree;  as,  high- 
wrought  passions. 

High  -gate  (gh  silent),  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  high,  and 
gate.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  hill  in  the  northern  suburbs  of 
London. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place  described 
under  A. 

Highgate-resin,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  COPALITE  (q.  v.). 

high  -land  (gh  silent),  8.  &  a.  [Eng.  high,  and 
land.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Elevated  or  mountainous  districts; 
a   mountainous  region  ;  as,  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mountainous 
region. 

highland-fling,  *.  A  hornpipe,  peculiar  to  the 
Scottish  Highlanders. 

highland-pine,  8. 

Bot. :  Pinus  sylvestris, 

High  -land-Sr  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  Highland; 
-er.J  An  inhabitant  of  a  highland ;  specif.,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

"The  Highlanders  were  absolutely  at  the  command  of 
their  chieftain." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

high  -land-Ish  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  highland; 
-ish.]    Characterized  by  high  or  mountainous  land. 
High  -land-man  (gh  silent),  «.    [Eng.  Highland; 
-man.]    The  same  as  HIOHL ANDES  (q.  v.). 
"And  many  a  stubborn  Highlandman." 

Scott:  ilarmion,  vi.  26. 

high  1?     (gh    silent),     hen-like,     *hegh-li, 
•hegh-llche,  *heil-lche,  adv.    [Eng.high;  -ty.] 
•1.  In  a  high  place  or  position ;  aloft. 

2.  In  or  to  a  great  degree. 

"The  administration  of  Charles  had  often  been  highly 
blamable." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Proudly ;  arrogantly ;  conceitedly. 

"  Not  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to 
think."—  Romans  ill.  3. 

4.  In  an  elevated  manner  or  style. 

"Ditties  highly  penned." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  /.,  iii.  1. 

*hlgh-m6st  (gh  silent),  a.  [English  high,  and 
mo8<.J  Highest,  topmost. 

"  Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill." 

Xhakeep.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.6. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     p6t, 
cr,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,    cub.    cure,    unite,     car,    rule,    full;     try.     Syrian,     a.    OB  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


highness 

high-ness  (yli  silent),  *heah  nesse,  *hegh- 
nesse,  *heih-nesse,  *heh-nesse,  *hih-nesse, 
*hey-nesse,  «.  [A.  S.  heahness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  high,  lofty,  or  elo" 
vatcd ;  height,  elevation,  altitude,  loftiness. 

*'2.  Supremacy,  dignity,  power,  majesty. 

"For  destruction  from  God  WHS  a  terror  to  me,  and  by 
reason  of  his  highness  I  could  not  endure." — Job  xxii.  23. 

3,  A  title  of  honor  given  to  princes  and  others  of 
high  rank.  Used  with  the  possessive  pronouns  his, 
her,  your,  &c. 

"I  am  not  for  his  highness,  nor  for  me  his  highness  is.'' 
KVn-Her.-  Albions'  England,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  41. 

high-road  (gh  silent)  ,  8.  [Eng.  high,  and  road.'] 
A  pnolic  road  or  way ;  a  highway. 

•hight  (ah  silent),  *hlghte  (pa.  t.  "hot,  "hole, 
*hete),  v.  i.  &  t.  [The  only  instance  in  English  of  a 
passive  verb.  A.  S.  hdtte=l  am,  or  was  called,  from 
hdtan=(l)  to  call,  to  promise,  (2)  to  be  called ;  cogn. 
with  Ger.  ich  heisse~l  am  called:  heissen  —  (1)  to 
call,  (2)  to  be  called.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  named  or  called ;  to  have  for  a  name. 

"  Betwixen  hem  was  maked  anon  the  bond, 
That  highte  matrimoine  or  mariage." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,097. 

2.  To  promise. 

"  He  had  hold  his  day,  as  he  had  hight." 

Cluiucer:  C.  T.,  6,606. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  name,  to  call. 

"His  name  was  hoten  deinous  Simekin." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,939. 

2.  To  promise. 

"  Shew  now  your  patience  in  youre  working, 
That  ye  me  hight."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,372. 

3.  To  name,  to  mention,  to  speak  of.    (Spenser: 
Shepherd's  Calendar;  July.) 

4.  To  intrust ;  to  commit  in  charge. 

"  Yet  charge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  hight." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  6. 

5.  To  direct,  to  aim. 

"  The  sad  sleete  seized  not,  where  it  was  hight 
TJppon  the  childe."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  li.  8. 

6.  To  choose,  to  determine. 

"  She  could  or  save  or  spill  whom  she  would  hight." 
Spenser:  F.  g.,  VL  vii.  3L 

7.  To  mean,  to  purport. 

"  Say  it  out,  Diggon,  whatever  it  hight." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Sept. 
»hlghte,  *hlghth  (gh  silent),  «.    [HEIGHT.] 

high  -te-a  (gh  silent),  «.  [Named  by  Bowerbank 
after  John  Hight,  Esq.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fruit.  It  is  a  one- 
celled,  valveless  pericarp,  of  which  Mr.  Bowerbank 
described  ten  species  from  the  London  Clay. 

high  -tide,  ».  [Eng.  high,  and  tide.']  The  same 
as  HIGH-TIDE  (q.  v.). 

"Individuals,  like  nations,  have  their  hightides." — 
Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

high  -way  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  high,  and  way.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  public  road  open  to  all  passengers ;  a  high- 
road ;  a  main  or  principal  road. 

2.  A  public  way  by  eea ;  a  means  or  way  of  com- 
munication open  to  all. 

*II.  Fig. :  A  course  or  lino  of  action. 
"I  could  mention  more  trades  we  have  lost,  and  are  in 
the  highway  to  lose."—  Child:  On  Trade. 

highway-robber,  s.  The  same  as  HIGHWAYMAN 
(q.  v.). 

highway-robbery,  s.  Robbery  committed  on  or 
near  the  public  highway. 

hlgh'-way  man  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  highway, 
and  man.]  One  who  robs  passengers  on  the  public 
highway ;  a  highway  robber. 

"The  mounted  highwayman,  a  marauder  known  to  our 
generation  only  from  books,  was  to  be  found  on  every 
main  road." — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

hlg  -ta-per,  «.     [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  A.  S.  hig= 

grass,  hay,  and  taper=&  taper.] 
Bot.:  Verbascum  thapsus. 
hi]  '-e"r-a,  he]  '-Ir-a,  s.    [  HEGIEA.] 
hll'-ar,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.,  hil(um)  (q.  v.) ;  -ar.] 
Bot. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  hilum  of  a 

seed. 
*hH'-ar-ate,  v.  t.     [Lat.  hilaratus,  pa.  par.  of 

hilaro=to  make  cheerful;  Ai7arw=cheerful ;  from 

Gr.  hilaros=gay.}     To  make  cheerful  or  gay,  to 

exhilarate. 

hl-lar'-I-oiis,  a.  [Lat. hilaris.}  Cheerful;  gay; 
merry ;  exhilarated. 
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hl-lar  -I-tf,  s.  [Fr.  hilaritf,  from  Lat,  hilnri- 
ttitem,  accus.  of  hilarita*  —  mirth,  cheerfulness; 
hiVa?-u=chcerf  ul,  guy.]  Mirth ;  merriment ;  gaiety ; 
cheerfulness ;  glee. 

"The  evening  repaid  it  with  vacant  hilarity." — Qola- 
smith:  Vicar  of  Wakcfield,  ch.  v. 

HI1  -ar-y\  a.  [Named  after  St.  Hilary,  whose 
festival  occurs  on  January  13.]  A  term  used  to 
designate  the  time  about  the  festival  of  St.  Hilary. 

Hilary-term,  a. 

Eng.  Law,  <£c.:  One  of  the  four  terms  of  the 
courts  of  law,  &c.,  in  England,  beginning  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  and  ending  on  January  31. 

*^[  To  keep  Hilary  term:  To  be  merry  and  joyful. 

hllch,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  elcian=to  delay.]  To  hobble; 
to  halt. 

hild.  pref.  &  svff.  [Ger.  held.]  An  element  in 
names  of  persons,  expressive  of  nobility  of  rank  or 
character. 

*hlld,  pret.  &pa.  par.    [HOLD,  v.} 

Hll-de-brand  -me,  a..  [See  def.J  Pertaining  to 
or  connected  with  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (lulS-lUSI), 
better  known  by  his  private  name,  Hildebrund, 
than  by  his  official  title. 

"Those  gradual  encroachments  which  culminated  in 
the  extravagant  claims  of  the  Hildebrandine  period." — 
Blunt,  s.  v.  Jurisdiction. 

*hlld  -Ing,  ft.  &s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Mid.  Em?. 
hinderling=meau,  base,  from  hinder= behind ;  sun'. 
-ling.} 

A.  As  adj.:  Mean;  base;  cowardly;  menial; 
wretched. 

"Thinking  to  take  them  from  that  hildiny  hound." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  YI.  v.  25. 

6.  As  subst. :  A  mean,  base,  cowardly  fellow  ;  a 
wretch. 

"If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding,  hold  me  no 
more  in  your  respect."—  Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  iii.  6. 

hll-el-gle,  8.  [Arab,  hileljie,  haledsch.} 
Bot.:  A  tree,  Balanites  cegyptiaca,  an  Amyrid, 
cultivated  in  Egypt,  where  its  negro  name  is  Soum. 
Its  leaves  are  sub-acid,  and  are  said  to  be  antbel- 
mintic.  Its  drupes,  though  bitter  and  violently  pur- 
gative when  unripe,  can  be  eaten  in  their  mature 
state.  An  oil  is  made  from  its  seeds.  The  fruits 
are  said  to  bo  mixed  with  Myrobalans.  (Lindley.) 

hl-llf-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  hilum  (genit.  hili) ;  fero 
=  to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.} 

Bot.:  Bearing  a  hilum  (q.  v.). 

hill,  *helle  *hil,  *hulle,  'hylle, ».  [A.  S.  hyll; 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  hit,  hille;  Lat.  coliis.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  natural  elevation  of  a  considerable  size  on 
the  earth's  surface;  a  small  mountain. 

"  Men  saw  the  goodly  hills  of  Somerset." 

Tennyson:  Enid,  828. 

2.  A  heap ;  a  mound ;  a  hillock ;  asL  a  dung-hiH. 

3.  A  cluster  of  plants  and  the  earrn  heaped  round 
them. 

II.  Geol. :  Some  hills  arc  mainly  of  igneous  or  of 
volcanic  origin  ;  if  basaltic,  they  tend  to  have  per- 
pendicular sides  with  fiat  table  lands  above;  if 
granitic,  they  are  convex.  Other  hills  are  sedi- 
mentary, and  depend  mainly  on  the  nature  and 
the  dip  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Some  of  the  hills  of  this  type  have  been  shaped  by 
denudation. 

hill-ant,  s. 

Entom :  Formica  rufa. 

hill-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  [JONGLE-FEVEK.] 

hill-folk, s.  pi. 

1.  Ch.   Hist.:  A   name   sometimes    given    to  the 
Cameronians,  who  were  driven  to  hold  their  "con- 
venticles" secretly  among  the  hills,  their  doing  so 
anywhere  being  held  illegal. 

"  He  looks  like  aneo'  the  hill-folk,  for  I  saw  him  start  a 
wee  when  he  saw  the  red-coats." — Scott:  Old  Mortality, 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Scand.  Myth.:  A  class  of  beings  intermediate 
between  elves  and  human  beings,  inhabiting  caves 
and  small  hills. 

hill-oat,  s. 

Bot.:  Avenanuda. 

hill- tribes, «.  pi. 

Ethnol.:  Among  the  inhabitants  of  hills,  as  a 
rule,  there  are  remnants  of  the  tribes  which  pos- 
sessed the  plains  before  their  present  occupants 
seized  on  them.  Thus,  in  the  British  Isles,  the 
Gaelic-speaking  population  of  the  Highlands  once 
occupied  also  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Welsh  hills  the  plains  of  Eng- 
land. At  present  the  term  hill-tribes  is  used  chiefly 
of  the  Indian  aborigines  in  the  Himalayas,  the 
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Vindhya,  the  Western  Ghauts,  the  Neilgherry  Hills, 
&c.  They  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  as  Gonds, 
Khoonds,  Bheels,  &c.,  are  mostly  Turanian,  were  in 
India  before  the  Brahmans  had  invaded  the  land, 
have  a  primitive  faith,  in  some  cases  attended  by 
human  sacrifice,  speak  truth,  are  brave,  but  rude 
and  uncivilized.  [KHOoxns.J  They  number  several 
millions.  Many  are  passing  over  to  Christianity. 

[CASTE.] 

hill  (1),  v.  t.    [HiLL,  s.] 

1.  To  form  into  hills,  heaps,  or  mounds,  as  earth; 
to  heap  up. 

2.  To  heap  up;  to  accumulate;  as,  to  hill  gold. 

*hlll(2),*hile,  v.  trans.  [A.  S.  helan.}  To  cover. 
(Oower:  C.  A.,\.) 

hilled,  adj.  [Eng.  hill,  s. ;  -ed.}  Having  hi"S; 
hilly. 

*hlll-et,  s.  [Bug.  hill,  s.;  dimin.  suff.  -et.}  A 
little  hill. 

"Neither  will  I  speak  of  the  little  AiVIrfu  seene  in  manie 
places  of  our  ile."— llolinshed:  Description  of  Britaine, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  ixiv. 

hill -fopt,  s.  [Eng.  hill,  and/oo(.l  The  foot  of  a 
hill ;  the  ground  at  the  base  of  a  hill. 

hll  -II  ness,  s.  [Eng.  hilly;  -ness.}  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  billy ;  a  hilly  nature. 

"In  short,  the  only  obstacle  to  this  .  .  .  is  its  great 
hilliness." — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

hill -Ing,  s.    [HILL  (2),  «.]    A  covering. 

hill -6ck,  s.  [English  hill;  dimin.  suff.  -ock.}  A 
little  hill  or  mound ;  a  slight  elevation. 

hill  -6ck,  v.  t.  [HILLOCK,  s.}  To  form  into  hill- 
ocks. 

hill  -6ck  y,  a.  [Eng.  hillock;  -y.}  Full  of  hill- 
ocks ;  rather  hilly. 

hill  -Side,  8.  [Eng.  hill,  and  side.}  The  side  or 
declivity  of  a  hill. 

"Woods  that  belt  the  gray  hillside." 

Tennyson:  Oile  to  Memory,  55. 

hill  -top,  s.  [Eng.  hill,  and  (op.]  The  top  or 
summit  of  a  hill. 

"  Hail  to  the  hilltops  seven." 

Macaulay:  Lake  Regillus,  zzxviii. 

hill  -W5rt,  s.    [Eng.  hill,  and  wort.} 
Bot. :  Thymus  chamaidrys,  wild  thyme,  or  mother- 
of-thyme. 

hill  -y,  *hill-le,  a.    [Eng.  hill;  -y.} 
1.  Full  of  hills ;  mountainous ;  not  level. 
*2.  Lofty ;  elevated.    (Beaum.  <&  Flet. :  Prophet- 
ess, v.) 

hilt,  s.  [A.  S.  hilt:  cogn.  with  Icel.  hjalt;  O.  H. 
Ger.  helza.}  A  handle ;  specif.,  the  handle  of  a 
sword  or  dagger.  The  plural  was  formerly  com- 
monly used  with  reference  to  a  single  weapon. 

hllf-ed,  a.     fEng.  hilt;  -ed.}     Having  a  hilt; 
provided  with  a  hilt. 
hl'-lum,  *.    [Lat.=a  little  thing,  a  trifle.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  black  or  other  colored  scar  upon  a 
seed,  indicating  the  spot  where  it  was  attached  to 
the  fimiculus,  connecting    it  with    the  placenta, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  a  funiculus,  with  the  placenta 
itself.    Sometimes  it  coincides  with  the  chalaza,  or 
organic  base  of  the  seed ;  at  others,  where  a  raphe 
exists,  it  is  near  the  micropyle.    When  seeds  are 
small  their  hilum  is    recognized  with    difficulty; 
when  large,  it  may  occupy  one-third  the  surface  01 
the  seed.    Turpin  calls  the  center  of  the  hilum, 
through  which  the  vessels  conveying  nourishment 
pass,  the  omphalodium. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  A   small   aperture,    as   in    the  gcmmules  of 
sponges. 

(2)  A  small  depression,  as  in  Noctiluca.    (Nichol- 
son.) 

hl'-lUS,  S.      [HlLITM.] 

Anat. :  A  scar,  a  depression  or  fissure. 

hilus  stroma,  s. 

Anat. :  A  core  of  connective  tissue  surrounding 
the  blood  vessels  near  the  hilus  of  the  lymphatic 
glands. 

him,  pro.    [HE.] 

Hlm-a  la'-yan,  a.  [Eng.  Himalay(a);  -an; 
Sansc.  /u'ma=snow,  and  dlaya=a\mde.}  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Himalayas,  an  exceedingly  lofty 
range  of  mountains  in  the  north  of  Hindustan. 

Himalayan-partridge,  s. 

Ornith.:  Tetraogallus  himalayensis. 

Himalayan-pine,  s. 

Bot. :  Pinus  gerardiana. 

W-man-tha  -11-a,  s.  [Gr.  himas  (genit.  himau- 
(os)  =  a  leathern  strap  or  thong,  aud  </uz£m= abun- 
dance, good  cheer,  wealth.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Fucaceae. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 
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hl-man-t&-glos -sum,  s.  [Hr.  himas  (genit. 
Jkimun(os)=a  leathern  strap  or  thong,  and  glossa= 
the  tongue.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Orchis. 

hi  man  to  pus,  s.  [Gr.  himas  (genit.  himantos) 
—  a  leather  strap  or  thong,  and  ^ous=a  foot.] 

OrnifA..-  A  genus  of  Charadriiciie  (Plovers),  con- 
taining birds  so  lone-legged  that  they  are  often 
called  Stilts  [STILT.] 

him  self ,  pro.    [Eng.  Aim,  and  self.} 

1.  An  emphatic  or  reflexive  form  of  the  personal 
pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular.    It  is  used 
either  alone  (as  in  the  example),  or  more  frequently 
in  combination  with  a  noun  or  trie  pronoun  he. 

If  It  was  formerly  used  also  in  reference  to  neuter 
oouns. 

"Above  the  clouds  as  high  as  Heaven  himself." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

2.  Used  figuratively  for  in  one's  right  mind;  hav- 
ing possession  or  command  of  one's  self ;  in  one's 
true   character,  after  a  temporary  wandering   or 
derangement,  or  in  one's  usual  physical  health ;  as, 
He  has  come  to  himself;  He  is  not  himself. 

If  1.  By  himself:  Alone,  unaccompanied. 

"The  king's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  L  2. 
2.  Of  or  by  himself : 

(1)  Unaided. 

(2)  Of  one's  own  proper  motion. 

Hlm-yir  -Ic,  o.  [See  def.]  Relating  or  pertain- 
ing to  Himyar,  King  of  Yemen  in  Southern  Arabia' 
or  to  his  descendants ,  specif.,  applied  to  certain 
inscriptions  showing  the  primitive  type  of  the 
oldest  form  of  the  language  still  spoken  in  South- 
ern Arabia,  or  to  such  inscriptions  themselves. 

IT  In  Arabic  mythology  Himyar  was  the  son  of 
Saba  ;  in  other  words,  the  Himyarites  were  de- 
scended from  the  Sabffians.  No  proof  exists  that 
there  was  a  country  called  Himyar.  (Trans.  Bib. 
Arch.Soc.,ii.42n.) 

HIm-yar-It'-Ic,  a.  &  a.    [HIMYAMC.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  HIMYAKIC  (q.  v.). 

B.  Assiibst.:   The  language  spoken  in  Southern 
Arabia.    It  is  a  dialect  of  Arabic. 

hin,  s.    [Heb.  Am.] 

Metrology:  A  Jewish  measure  for  liquids,  as 
water  (Ezek.  iv.,  11.),  wine  (Num.  xv.,  5),  and  oil 
(Exod.  xxx.,  24).  Francis  Roubillac  Conder,  0.  E., 
considers  the  hin  to  have  contained  288  cubic  inches, 
or  1  0198  gallons.  (Tram.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.,  ii.  (1875), 
122, 123.) 

•hlnph,  i'.  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  be  stingy. 

hind  (l),  *hinde  (i),  «hynd,  *hynde, «.   [A.  S. 

hind;    cogn.  with  Dut.  hinde;   Icel.,  Dan.  <fc  Sw. 

hind ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hintd ;    M.  H.  Ger.  hinde ;  Ger. 

himlin.]    The  female  of  the  red  deer  or  stag. 

"A  milk-white  hind,  immortal,  and  unchanged." 

Dryden:  Bind  and  Panther,  i.  1. 

hind-calf,  ».    A  hart  of  the  first  year. 

hind  (2),  *hlnde  (2),  »hlne,  hyne, «.  [The  a  is  ex- 
crescent. A.  S.  hlna=&  domestic  ;  properly=Mwna, 
hi  "•> mi  (genit.  pi.  of  Aiz0an=domestics.] 

1.  A  peasant;  a  farm  or  agricultural  laborer;  a 
rustic.] 

"Delia  will  keep,  when  hind*  unload  the  vine, 
The  choicest  grapes  for  me." 

Grainger:  Tibullua,  i.  5. 

2.  A  servant,  a  menial. 

"A  couple  of  Ford's  knaves,  his  !ii »•[.*,  were  called  forth 
by  their  mistress." — Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
ill.  6. 

hind,  *hynd,  a.  [A.  S.  hinden  (adv.) =at  the  back 
of;  hindeweard  =  hindward.  hinder  —  backward ; 
cogn.  with  Goth.  hindar=  behind,  hindana=be- 
yond ;  Ger.  /im£er=behind.  All  from  the  same  root 
as  A.  S.  Aine=hence.]  Pertaining  to  the  back  or 
rear ;  at  the  back ;  rear. 

"She  [the  Antelope]  takes  long  yetquick  steps  with  her 
hind  feet." — Sir  W.  Jones:  Poem  of  Tarafa. 

hind-bOW, «.    The  cantle  of  a  saddle. 

hind-hand,  8,  The  hinder  part  of  a  horse ;  the 
part  behind  the  neck,  head,  and  fore-quarters. 

hind-head,  s.  The  back  part  of  the  head ;  the 
occiput. 

hind-heal, «. 

Bot.:  Chenopodium  botrys. 

hind  -ber-ry\  s.    [Eng.  hind  (1),  and  berry.] 

Bot. :  Rubus  idozus,  the  common  bramble 

hind  -?r,  *hynd-%r,  *hynd-er-ere,  hynd-rere, 
a.  [Compar.  of  hind,  a.  (q.  v.).]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  situated  at  the  rear  part;  hind;  in  the  rear,  at 
the  back. 

"  The  hynder  train  of  the  Scottes." — Berners:  Froissarfs 
Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  Ixxvi. 

hinder-end,  s. 

1.  The  back  part,  the  rear,  the  extremity,  the  but- 
tocks. 

2.  (PI.)  Refuse  of  grain  after  winnowing;  chaff. 
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hln'-d5r,  *hin-dren,  *hyn-dren,  r.  t.  &  i.  [\.  S. 
hindrian,  from  hinde r= behind ;  Icel.  hindra  ] 
[  HIND,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  obstruct,  to  stop,  to  impede,  to  let;  to  pre- 
vent from  proceeding  or  moving. 

2.  To  check,  to  retard ;  to  keep  back  or  stop  for  a 
time :  as,  Frost  hinders  the  growth  of  plants. 

3.  To  debar,  to  shut  out,  to  forbid. 

"What  hinders  younger  brothers,  being  fathers  of  fam- 
ilies, from  having  the  same  right?  "— Locke. 

4.  To  keep  back. 

"  From  your  affairs  I  hinder  you  too  long." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII. t  v.  1. 

5.  To  obstruct. 

"  Hindering  with  his  shade  my  lovely  light." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Feb. 

If  It  is  now  followed  by  from,  but  to  was  formerly 
also  used.  (Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxxxiii.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  cause  a  hindrance;  to  interpose 
obstacles  or  impediments, 

"  You  minimus  of  hindering  knot-grass  made." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  flight's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

hln'-d§r-an$e, «.    [HINDHANCE.] 

hln'-de"r-8r,  *hyn-der-our, «.  [Eng.  hinder,  v. ; 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  hinders,  impedes,  or 
obstructs ;  an  impediment ;  a  hindrance. 

"  Such  as  I  esteem  to  be  the  hinderers  of  reformation." 
— Milton:  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  i. 

'hind  -Sr-est,  a.  [Eng.  hinder,  a. ;  superl.  suff. 
•est.]  The  hindmost ;  the  last. 

"And  ever  he  rode  the  hinderest  of  the  route." 

Chauaer:  C.  T.,  624. 

hin  -der-lans,  hin  -dSr-Uns.,  s.pl.  [HINDER,  a.] 
The  hinder  parts:  the  buttocks;  the  posteriors. 
(Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxiii.) 

hind -Sr-llng,  s.  [HILDING.]  A  mean,  base, 
cowardly,  or  degenerate  person  or  animal, 

hind  -Sr-m&st,  *hynd-er-most,  a.  [English 
hinderl  a.;  -most.]  The  last;  the  hindmost;  that 
which  is  or  comeslast  of  all. 

"TheA/ndermosf  withdraweout  of  the  battell."—  Bold, 
inge:  Caesar,  to.  59. 

HIn'-dI,s.  [Native  name=a  Hindu,  the  language 
so  called, from/ftnd=India.]  The  language  spoken 
in  the  valley  of  theGanges  and  its  tributaries,  from 
the  watershed  of  the  Jamna,  as  far  down  as  Raj- 
mahal.  It  is  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  Sanscrit, 
and  fills  that  place  in  the  modern  Indian  system 
which  Sanscrit  filled  in  the  old.  Under  the  general 
head  of  Hindi  are  included  many  dialects.  It 
probably  had  its  origin  in  the  country  round  Delhi. 
It  is  the  Indian  language  which  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  Hindustani. 

Hind  -lejf,  s.    (Seo  compound.) 

Hindley'8-screw,  «. 

Mech.:  A  screw  cut  on  a  solid  whose  sides  are 
arcs  of  the  pi^ch  circle  of  a  wheel  into  which  the 
screw  is  intended  to  work :  so  called  from  being  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Hindley,  of  York,  England. 

hind  -most,  a.  [A.  S.  7uncfema=hindmost;  Eng. 
suff.  -ost,  -est.]  The  last,  the  hindmost. 

"They  curse  the  foremost,  we  the  hindmost." 

Corbet:  Iter  Boreale. 

HIn-doo,«.    [HINDU.] 
HIn-dpo-sta'-nee, s.    [HINDUSTANI.] 

Hin  do-sta'-nee,  *hln-do-sta  -nf,  s.  [HINDU- 
STANI.] 

hln'-dranf  e,  hln'-dSr  an9e,  *hin-der-aunce, «.. 
[Eng.  hinder ;  -ance.~\ 

1.  The  act  of  hindering,  impeding,  or  obstructing. 

2.  That  which  hinders,  impedes,  or  obstructs ;  an 
impediment ;  an  obstacle ;  an  obstruction. 

"What  various  hindrances  we  meet." 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xxix. 

Hin-dtt  ,  HIn-do8  ,  s.  &  a.  [Hind.  Hinduwl, 
Hindi,  from  Hmd=lndia.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen.:  A  native  of  India,  not  of  Parsee,  Mussul- 
man, or  Christian  descent. 

2.  Specif. :  Beames  defines  a  Hindu   as  an  Aryan 
still  adhering  to  the  Brahmanical  faith. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the 
persons  described  under  A. 

Hln-du'-Ism,  Hln-dod'-Igm,  s.  [Eng.  Hindu, 
Hindoo f  suff. -ism.] 

Religions :  The  system  of  belief  held  by  the  ordi- 
nary Hindus,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Indian  aborigines  and  the  Mussulman  and  Chris- 
tian invaders.  [BBAHMANISM,  CASTE.]  The  several 
Hindu  gods  will  be  found  described  in  their  proper 
places,  and,  where  practicable,  efforts  will  be  made 
to  trace  their  origin,  Hinduism  not  being  a  homo- 
geneous system  of  belief,  but  a  conglomerate,  in 
large  measure  derived  from  prior  faiths. 
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Hln-du  sta'-ni,  Hln-doo  sta  -nee,  a.&s.  [Pers., 
&c.,  from  Pers.  Hindusthan  =  the  country  of  tin- 
Hindus,  from  Hindu=tbe  people  so  named,  and 
sMtt»  =  place.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Phil.,  <tc  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Hindustan.  Orig- 
inally this  was  India  north  of  the  Nerbudda,  or  the 
Vindhya  Mountains  adjacent  to  it,  tho  table-land 
south  of  these  being  termed  the  Deccan  (Sansc., 
Dakshan)  (South).  Now  it  means  India  generally. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  native  of  Hindustan  proper.    [A.] 

2.  Phil.:  A  language  which  apparently  arose  from 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Hindus  and  their  Moham- 
medan conquerors  to  understand  each  other.    It 
approaches  Hindi   (q.  v.),  but  has  a  large  admixt- 
ure of  both  Persian   and  Arabic  words  foreign  to 
India.    Hindustani  will  carry  one  all  over  India, 
but  is  really  the  vernacular  of  tho  Mohammedans 
only,  and  not  of  tho  Hindus  properly  so  called.    It 
is  sometimes  called  Urdu  or  Oordoo  (q.  v.). 

If  When  people  speak  of  the  Indian  language  they 
moan  Hindustani,  but  the  designation  is  erroneous. 
There  are  at  least  twelve  leading  Indian  languages. 

hlne,  s.  [A.  S.  hlna.}  [HlND  (2),  *.]  A  farm- 
laborer;  a  servant;  a  hind. 

"A  number  of  slaves  and  hired  hines."  —  P.  Holland: 
Livius,  p.  1,268. 

hing,  g.  [Hindust.]  The  Indian  name  for  asa- 
fcetida. 

hinge,  s.  [Icel.  fteno/o=to  hang  (q.  v.),  because 
the  door  hangs  on  the  hinge.] 

I.  Lit.  :  A  means  of  connecting  a  door,  casement, 
or  leaf  with  its  frame  or  an  object,  so  that  it  will 
swing  thereon  ;  a  hook  or  joint  on  which  a  door  or 
lid  turns. 

"  His  entrance  doors  from  off  the  hinges  shook." 

Drayton:  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  joint  of  a  bivalve  shell, 

2.  That  point  or  principle  on  which  anything  de- 
pends or  turns  ;  the  governing  or  ruling  principle, 
or  point  ;  the  cardinal  point. 

"The  great  hinge,  which  opened  the  door  to  the  most 
important  alteration."—  Mickle:  Life  ofCamoens. 

*3.  Oneof  the  cardinal  points,  as  east,  west,  north, 
or  south.  (Cardinal  is  from  Lat.  cardo  (gen.  car- 
dinis)  =  n  hinge.) 

"When  the  moon  is  in  the  hinge  at  east." 

Creech:  Manilius. 

*^T  To  be  off  the  hinges  :  To  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion, disturbance,  or  disorder. 

"At  other  times  they  are  quite  off  the  hinges,  yielding 
themselves  up  to  the  way  of  their  lusts  and  passions."  — 
Sharpe:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  14. 

hinge-joint,  s.  A  junction  of  parts  allowing  a 
flexure  and  extension  in  a  certain  plane.  The  parts 
are  usually  connected  by  a  pintle  or  ligature. 

"  First,  the  head  rests  immediately  upon  the  uppe 
of  the  vertebra,  and  is  united  to  the  hinge-joint.  — 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

hinge-line,  hinge-margin,  «. 

ZoOl.  (of  the  Mollusca)  :  The  margin  of  a  con- 
chiferous  shell  on  which  the  ligament  and  teeth  are 
situated.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

hinge,  *hindge,  v.  t.  &  i.   [  HINOE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  furnish  with  hinges. 
*2.  Fig.  :  To  bend  as  a  hinge. 

"Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  hinge  thy  knee." 

Shafcesp.:  Timon,  iv.  8. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  turn  on,  as  on  a  hinge;  to  de- 
pend ;  as,  The  matter  hinges  on  this  point. 

hiiik,  .-•.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  hook  for  reaping  ; 
a  reaping-hook. 

hln'-ne?,  hln'-n?  (1),  s.    [HONET.] 

1.  Honey. 

2.  A  darling;  a  pot. 

"Ye  maun  ken,  hinnies."  —  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xl. 

hin  -n?  (2),  s.  [Lat.  hinnus,  from  Or.  hinnos.]  A 
mule  ;  the  offspring  of  a  stallion  and  a  she-ass. 

"The  pretended  jumnr  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
hinny."  —  Bendyshe:  Blumenbach,  p.  79. 

hin  -nf  ,  V.  i.  [Lat.  Ainnio.]  To  neigh  ,  to  whinny. 

hin  -Old,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  hinoideus.] 

Bot.  :  The  term  used  when  veins  proceed  entirely 
from  midrib  of  a  loaf,  and  are  parallel  and  undi- 
vided, as  in  the  Zingiberaccee  and  the  Musaceee. 

hint,  v.  t.&i.    [HlNT,».] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  mention  indirectly  ;  to  suggest;  to 
allude  to  ;  to  call  to  mind  by  a  hint  or  allusion. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  make   an   indirect   allusion  or 
mention  of  anything;  to  touch  slightly  on  a  sub- 
ject! to  insinuate;  frequently  followed  by  at  . 
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fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wb're,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     s&n;     mute,    cub,    ciire,    unite,     cur,    rCle,     full;     try.     Syrian,     a,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 
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hint,  s.  [Properly=a  thing  taken ;  a  contraction 
of  Mid.  Eng.  hinted,  hent  =  taken,  from  henten;  A. 
S.hentan=to  seize,  to  catch.]  A  slight  or  distant 
allusion,  mention,  or  suggestion ;  an  insinuation ; 
an  indirect  mention. 

"  I  am  no  preacher,  let  this  hint  suffice." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  621. 

hint  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  hint ;  -f  r.  ]    Onewho  hints. 

hint  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HINT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .-Is  pr.  par.  dt  particip  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  giving  a  hint ;  a  hint ;  a 
suggestion. 

hint  -Ing  If,  ad  v.  [English  hinting;  -ly,]  In  a 
hinting  manner ;  by  hints  or  suggestions. 

hip  (l),  *hepe,  *hipe,  *hlppe,  *hupe,  s.  [A.  S. 
hype;  cogn  with  Dut.  heup:  Icel.  huppa;  Dan. 
hofte;  Sv/.hoft;  Goth,  hups;  Ger.  hiifte ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
huf,  liuft.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  The  projecting  fleshy  parts  covering 
the  hip-joint  (q.  v.) ;  the  haunch.    Often  plural. 

2.  Building: 

(1)  The  external  angle   formed  by  the  meeting 
sides  of  a  roof. 

(2)  A  truncated  gable.    [Hip-EOOF.] 

(3J  A  timber  which  forms  the  angle  of^a  hipped 
root,  and  against  which  the  rafters  are  laid. 

If  (1)  To  catch  on  (oiupon)  the  hip:  To  occupy  a 
position  which  gives  one  an  advantage  over. 
"If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  S. 

(2)  To  have  on  the  hip :  To  have  the  advantage 
over. 

'Til  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip. 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  1. 

*(3)  To  smite  hip  and  thigh :  To  overthrow  utterly 
and  with  great  slaughter.  (Judges  xv.  8.) 

hip-bath,  s.  A  kind  of  portable  bath  in  which 
the  oody  can  only  bo  partially  immersed ;  a  sitz 
bath. 

hip-gout,  s.    A  popular  name  for  sciatica  (q.  v.). 

hip-joint,  s. 

Anat. :  The  articulation  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
with  the  acetabulum.  The  most  complete  form  of 
joint,  the  ball  and  socket,  is  best  exemplified  here, 
and  on  account  of  its  having  to  bear  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  the  ligaments  are  remarkably 
strong.  The  action  of  the  hip-joint  is  very  exten- 
sive, combining  flexion  with  extension,  adduction, 
-abduction,  circumduction,  and  rotation.  In  stru- 
mous  children  it  is  apt  to  become  diseased. 

hip-knob,  8. 

Building :  The  finial  at  the  apex  of  a  gable,  or  on 
the  top  of  the  hips  of  a  roof. 

hip-molding,  hip-mold,  s. 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  molding  on  the  rafter  that  forms 
the  hip  of  a  roof. 

hip-rafter,  8. 

Carp. :  The  rafter  at  the  angle  of  a  roof.  Its  two 
outer  edges  are  sloped  to  range  with  the  rafters  on 
each  side. 

hip-roof,  s. 

Arch.:  A  roof  having  an  obtuse  angle  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  two  portions  of  a  roof  of  different 
slant,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mansard,  curb,  or  French 
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hip-tile,  s.  A  saddle-shaped  tile  to  cover  a  hip ; 
a  corner  tile. 

hip  (2),  "hep,  *hepe,  s,  [A.  S.  he6p,  in  the  com- 
pound heap-brume i=hip-bramble.  j  The  fruit  of  the 
dog-rose  or  wild  brier. 

"  Yeares  of  store  of  hawes  and  heps  do  commonly  por- 
tend cold  winters."— Bacon:  Natural  History,  %  737. 

hip-tree,  8. 
Bot. :  Rosa  canina. 

*hlp  (3) ,  subst.  [A  contraction  of  hypocliondria 
(q.  v.).]  Hypochondria,  melancholy. 

hlp(l),«.t.    [Hip(l),s.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  dislocate  or  sprain  the  hip. 
"His    horse    hipped,   with    un    old    mothy    saddle."— 
Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

2.  Arch. :  To  furnish  with  a  hip ;  as.  to  hip  a  roof. 

3.  Wrest.:  To  throw  by  a  cross-buttock. 

*hlp  (2),  v.  t.  [Hip(3),s.]  To  render  hypochon- 
driac or  melancholy ;  to  put  out  of  sorts. 

"I  cannot  forbear  writing  to  you,  to  tell  you  I  have 
been,  to  the  lant  degree,  hippe-d  since  I  saw  you." — Steele: 
Spectator,  No.  284. 


hippocampus-minor 

hip  pl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  h/pp(a) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  Hippians,  a  family  of  decapod  crustaceans, 
sub-order  Anomoura.  The  carapace  is  longer  than 
it  is  wide,  and  very  convex  transversely.  The  tail 
is  articulated  with  a  pairof  movable  appendages  to 
the  last  joint  but  one.  and  has  no  fanlike  fin  at  its 
termination.  The  species  burrow  in  the  sand. 
Found  in  the  Arctic  and  Australian  seas,  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  «fec. 

hip  -pl-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippi(a~);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  benecioni- 
deee. 

hip -pish,  a.  [Eng.  hip  (3),  s. ;  -ish.]  Rather 
melancholy  or  out  of  sorts ;  hypochondriac.  (Byron : 
Beppo,  Ixiv.) 

hlp-p6-,  pref.    [Gr.  Mppos=a  horse.] 

Science,  <tc. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  re- 
sembling a  horse.  The  prefix  generally  is  hipp- 
beforo  a  vowel,  as  hippelaphus  (q.  v.). 


hlp-p6-b5s    ca,  s.    [Pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr.  bosko= 
>  feedy] 


tof 


Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hippo- 
hip,  inter],    [Onomatopootic.]    An  exclamation    boscidfe  (q.  v.).    Hiiipoboscn  equina  is  the  Forest- 
intended  to  call  attention,  or  as  a  signal.  &<  8O  troublesome  to  horses. 


*hlp  -halt,  a.  [English  hip,  and  halt.]  Lame, 
limping. 

*hlp  -hop,  adv.  [A  reduplication  of  hop  (q.  v.).] 
With  a  hopping  gait. 

"  Like  Volscius  hiphop  in  a  single  boot."—  Congrevt. 

hipp-,  pref.    [Hippo. J 

hip  -pa,  ».    [From  Gr.  feippos=a  horse.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hippidte 
(q.  v.). 

hip-parch  -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  hipparchia=a  squadron 
of  horse;  hipparchos=a  ruler  of  horses.  Pref. 
hippo-,  and  Gr.  archos= a  leader,  a  commander.) 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  butterflies,  family  Nymphali- 
dee,  sub-family  Satyridi.  The  wings  are  more  or 
less  rounded,  the  middle  longitudinal  nervejjf  the 
fore  wings  giving  off  posteriorly  four  nerves ;  head 
small.  Hipparchia  janira,  the  Meadow-brown 
Butterfly,  is  a  dull-brown,  slow-flying  species,  the 
larva  of  which  is  green.  The  perfect  insect  is 
abundant.  H.  semele,  the  Grayling  Butterfly,  fre- 
quents stony  places  or  heaths  and  the  borders  of 
woods;  it  flies  with  H.  hyperanthus.  the  Ringlet 
Butterfly. 

hip-par  -I-bn,  s.  [Gr.  hipparion=n  pony,  dimin. 
of  htppos=a  horse.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Equidie.  regarded  by 
Prof.  Huxley  and  others  as  in  the  line  of  the  horse's 
ancestry.  Though  there  is  but  a  single  toe,  the  sec- 
ond in  order,  which  reaches  the  ground,  and  is 
hoof-like,  yet  two  others,  the  first  and  third,  exist, 
reduced  in  size,  and  elevated  in  position.  The  teeth 
nearly  resemble  those  of  the  horse,  but  the  crowns 
of  the  grinders  are  not  so  long.  Prof.  Bpyd  Daw- 
kins  mentions  Hippariongracile  as  occurring  in  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  Greece,  and  in  the  Upper  Pliocene  of 
France.  (Quar.  Jour.  Geo.  Soc.,  xxvi.,  p.  xlix.,  1.; 
xxxvi.  390,  &C.) 


Hip-roof. 

roof ;  also  a  short  portion  of  a  roof  over  a  truncated 
gable.  A  roof  having  a  double  slope,  the  rafters  at 
the  exterior  angles  being  in  two  pieces,  meeting  at 
an  obtuse  angle. 

hip-strap,  s. 

Harness :  A  strap  which  crosses  the  buttocks  of  a 
horse  and  supports  the  breeching  or  the  traces 
merely,  according  to  the  style  of  harness. 


hlp-pe-as'-trum,  s.  [Gr.  hippeus=&  horseman, 
and  ostron=a  star.] 

Bot.:  Knight's  Star-lily;  a  genus  of  Amaryllid- 
aceee,  tribe  Amaryllese.  The  flowers  are  showy. 
Native  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

hipped  (1),  o.    [HIP  (!),«.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:    Having    the   hip    dislocated   or 
sprained. 

2.  Arch. :  Furnished  with  a  hip ;  as,  a  hipped  roof. 

hipped-roof,  s. 
Arch. :  A  hip-roof  (q.  v.). 

hipped  (2),  a.  [Hrp  (3),  s]  Rendered  melan- 
choly or  dismal ;  melancholy. 

"  From  the  hipped  discourses  gather, 
That  politics  go  by  the  weather." 

Green:  The  Spleen. 

hlp'-pel-aph,  s.  [Gr.  Mppetophos=the  horse- 
deer,  pref.  hipp-,  and  Gr.  elaphoa—a  deer.] 

ZoOl. :  The  Hippelaphus,  an  animal  described  by 
Aristotle,  and  containing  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  stag  and  of  the  horse.  It  is  sometimes 
said  to  have  been  Rusa  hippelaphus,  but  Cuyier 
ultimately  considered  it  to  have  been  Busa  arista- 
telis,  a  species  from  the  north  of  India. 

hlp'-pl-a,  8.  [Gr.  Aipp»os=of  a  horse;  so  named 
because  horses  are  fond  of  the  plant.] 

Bo*. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Hippioee 
(q.  v.). 

hip  pi  an;,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippo,  (q.  v.);i 
connective,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  pi.  suff.  -ans.J 

Zool. :  The  English  name  of  the  family  Hippidee 
(q.v.). 


hlp-pb-bSs'-CI-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  hippo- 
bosc(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  Forest  flies;  a  family  of  diptera,  sub- 
order Pupipara.  The  head  is  received  into  a  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  the  antennw  rudimentary,  the  body 
short,  flat,  and  very  coriaceous;  the  wings  are 
either  very  largo  or  wanting,  the  legs  are  very 
strong,  the  last  joint  of  the  tarsi  longish.  Parasitic 
on  various  mammals  and  birds. 

hlp-pb-bro -ma,  hip  pb-bro  -mus,  s.  [Prefix 
hippo-,  andGr.6r<3ma=food.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapindacese,  tribe  Meliosmeee. 
It  consists  of  very  poisonous  plants,  Hippobromus 
alatus,  or  H.  alatum,  commonly  called  Pardepis,  is 
extensively  used  for  timber  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  (Lindley.) 

*hlp'-pb-camp,  •hjfp'-pb-camp,  s.  [Hippo- 
CAMPDS.J  An  Anglicized  form  ot  hippocampus 
(q.v.). 

"Guiding  from  rockes  her  chariot's  hyppocamps." 
Srotone:  Britannia*  Pastorals,  bk.  H.,  s.  1. 

hlp-pb-cam'-pal,  a.  [Lat.  hippocamp(us) ,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff. -a(.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hippo- 
campus major  or  minor  (q.  v.), 

hippocampal-commlssure,  8. 

Anat. :  A  commissure  in  the  brain.  It  is  at  its 
lowest  stage  in  reptiles. 

hlp-pb-cam  -pl-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hippocamp(us) 
(q.  v.) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.:   A  family  of  Teloostean  fishes,   sub- 
order Lophobranchii.    Type  Hippocampus  (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont.:  The  family  commenced  apparently 
with  the  Eocene. 

hlp-pb-cam  -pus,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hippocam- 
po8=a  sea-horse.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hip- 
pocampidfie  (q.  v.) .  It  has  a  snout  bearing  a  curious 
resemblance    to 

a  horse's  head. 
The  eggs  are 
hatched  and  the 
young  are  rear- 
ed for  a  time 
within  a  mar- 
supial sac. 

2.  Anat. :   See 
the  compounds. 

hippocam- 
pus-major, 8. 

Anat. :  A  large 
white  eminence 
extending  the 
whole  length  of 
the  cornu  in  the 
cerebrum.  It 
becomes  e  " ' 
1  a  r  g  e  d  towq  rd 
its  anterior  and  lower  extremity,  and  is  indented 
or  notched  on  its  edge,  so  as  to  resemble  the  paw  of 
an  animal,  on  which  account  it  has  been  termed 
pes  hippocampi.  Named  also  Cornu  Ammonis. 

hippocampus-minor,  s. 

Anat.:  A  curved  and  pointed  longitudinal  emi- 
nence on  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  cornu,  pro- 
jecting backward  into  the  posterior  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum.  Its  existence  became  known  to  the  gen- 
eral public  through  a  controversy  whether  or  not 
the  hippocampus  minor  was  peculiar  to  man,  or 
whether  it  existed  also  in  the  anthropoid  apes. 
Prof,  (now  Sir  Richard)  Owen  took  the  first  view 
and  Prof.  Huxley  the  second. 


Hippocampus  Breviros 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous. 


sin,     a;;     expect,     xenoplion,    exist,    pli  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


hippocastaneae 
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™^?^?,*~C,^S~t*rnT~S5'/>  p'-,  [Mod-  Lat.  hippo-       hip -pS-drome  (1),  s.    [Or.  hippodrmnnn 
castan(um)  (q.  v.) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.]  course  for  horses  and  chariots  :   /i ;;.;»« 

. ''I*:. i.i  ,r  ~.?..i"L?.ap;'nd???a:- ,,T,h"   loavcs   ar.e    a.nd  dromo8=a  course,  a  running.]     Ori* 


Jong,  the  two  eyes  on  the  right  side,  the  jaws  and    tusks;  eyes  and  ears  small ;  body  heavy,  massive; 
pharynx  .armed  with  strong   teeth.    Hippoglossus    hide  thick,  toes  four  on  each  foot. 
vulgaris  is  the  Halibut  or  Holibut  (q.  v.). 

"'And  plains  water  hath  he  preferred  before  the  swete     _hIhPn"P*"lrr!|ff'  *'  [Fr>  Mt>P,°firiffe,  from  Gr.  hippos 
ipocna  of  theriche  men."-dta«;  Luke  vii.  ~ a0 1V °r?J ?!  and  ff™/P*=a  griffon.]    A  fabulous  creat- 

ure, naif  horse  and  half  griffon ;  a  winged  horse. 


w..  t\  inuu  01  nainmiacrft\  ino  leaves  are 
opposite,  the  ovules  two  in  each  cell,  theono  ascend- 
ing, the  other  suspended.  Embryo  curved  with 
great  fleshy  consolidated  cotyledons.  (Lindley.) 

hlp-p6-cas  ta-nfim,  s.  [Pref.  hirpo -,  and  Lat. 
castanea ;  Gr.  kastanos=a  chestnut  tiv.J 

But. :  A  synonym  of  .Esculus    (q.  v.j.    [HOKSE- 

CHESTXUT.] 

hlp-p&-9en  -taur.  s.  [Gr.  hippokentauros,  from 
AtP7>os=a  horse,  and  kentduros=a  centaur.] 

Myth. :  A  fabulous  monster,  half  man  and  half 
horse. 

"In  Thessalie  there  was  borne  an  Hippucentaui — i.  e., 
tain  a  man,  and  halfeahorse."—/1.  Holland:  J'linu.  bk. 
vii.,  ch.  iii.  1 

*hlp -6-cras,  *hyp-o-cras,  *yp-o-cras,  s.  [Fr. 
from  Lat.  (vinum)  Hippocraticum  =  (the  wine)  of 
Hippocrates.]  A  cordial  made  of  wine  and  spices, 
supposed  to  be  mingled  according  to  the  recipe  of 
Hippocrates. 

hip 

-e-g.,  s.    [Named  after  Hippocrates, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  botany.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hippocra- 
teaceas  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  more  than  thirty 
climbing  shrubs  from  the  hotter  latitudes.  The 
nuts  of  Hippocratea  comosa,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  are  oily  and  sweet. 

hlp-p&-crat-e-a  -96-86,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippo- 
crate(a) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -cece.] 

Bot. :  Hippocrateads ;  an  order  of  perigynous  exo- 
l?ens,  alliance  Rhamnales.  It  consists  of  arbores- 
cent or  climbing,  generally  smooth,  shrubs,  with 
opposite  somewhat  coriaceous  leaves,  the  stipules 
small  and  deciduous.  Flowers  in  axillary  racemes 
small,  inconspicuous;  petals  five,  stamens  three, 
forming  a  cup ;  ovary  three-celled ;  style  one,  stig- 
mas, one  to  three ;  fruit,  either  of  three  samaroid 
carpels  or  horned,  cells  one  to  three,  seeds  definite. 
Found  chiefly  in  South  America ;  a  few  are  in  Africa, 
the  others  in  the  East  Indies.  Known  genera  six, 
species  about  eighty-six. 

hlp-po-crat  -e-ada,  s.  i>l.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippo- 
crate(a) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Hippocrateacess  (q.  v.) . 

HIp-poc  -ra-tef ,  s.  [See  def.]  The  most  cele- 
brated physician  of  antiquity,  born  in  Cos,  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  B.  C.  360.  He  delivered  Athens  from  a 
pestilence  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  The  number  of  his  works  is  very  great. 

Hippocrates'  sleeve,  s.  A  strainer-bag  made  by 
folding  a  square  of  flannel  diagonally,  and  sewing 
it  along  the  meeting  edge ;  or  by  uniting  the  oppo- 
site angles  of  a  square  piece  of  cloth. 

hlp-p6-crat  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  Hippocratiois.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Hippocrates ;  describe.!  by  Hippoc- 
rates. 

hippocratic-face,  s. 

Path. :  A  face  altered  when  death  is  approaching. 
It  was  well  described  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Prog- 
nostica. 

HIp-poc  -rat-lsjm,  s.  [Eng.  Hippocrat(es) ; -ism.] 
The  teaching  or  system  of  medicine  taught  by  Hip- 
pocrates. 

Hip -p6-crene,  s.  [Gr.,  from  hippou  krenc=the 
fountain  of  the  horse.]  A  celebrated  fountain  on 
Mount  Helicon  in  Boaotia,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  It 
was  fabled  to  have  burst  from  the  ground  when 
struck  by  the  feet  of  Pegasus-and  to  possess  the 
power  of  poetic  inspiration.  [HELICON.] 

"Nor  maddening  draughts  of  Hippocrene." 

Longfellow:  Goblet  of  Life. 

hlp-pft  crep  '-I-aa,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippocrep(is) ; 
•tan/] 

ZoOl.  (pi.) :  A  term  applied  to  a  section  of  Polyzoa 
having  the  lophophore  crescentiform,  or  horseshoe 
shaped.  (Nicholson.)  The  same  as  Phylactola3- 
mata  (q.  v.). 

hlp-p6-crep  -I-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippo- 
crepi(s),  and  Lat./orma=shape,  appearance.] 

Bot.:  Shaped  like  a  horseshoe. 

hlp-p6  ere  -Pis,  s.  [Gr.  hippos=a  horse,  and 
krepis=&  shoe.T 

Bot.:  Horseshoe  vetch;  a  genus  of  papiliona- 
ceous plants,  having  the  legumes  compressed,  sub- 
membranous,  composed  of  many  joints.  Kndwn 
species  twelve.  Hippocrepis  comosa  is  a  much- 
branched  and  woody  plant,  six  inches  high,  having 
unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and  pale  yellow  flowers 
like  those  of  the  Birdsfoot  trefoil. 


course  for  horses  and  ctariots:  hippos— A  horse, 
and  ilrtmios=;i  course,  a  running.]  Originally  a 
circus  or  course  on  which  horses  and  chariot-races 
were  run  ;  now  frequently  applied  to  a  circus. 

"I  have  planted  an  hippodrome;  it  is  a  circular  plan- 
tation, consisting  of  five  walks."— Utei/t:  Works,  liv. 

hlp-p6-drame  (2),  ».  [Properly  hupodrome, 
from  Gr.  hypoilromc—an  asylum:  fcypo=under,  and 
aronto8=a  course,  a  running.]  An  inclosed  portico. 

'•At  one  end  of  the  inclosed  portico,  and,  indeed,  tuken 
off  from  it,  is  u  chamber  that  looks  upon  the  h  i}>pf<fti-:.tne, 
the  vineyards,  and  the  mountains  .  .  .  an  apartment 
connects  tha  hijtpotlrorue  with  the  house." — Mtlnuitlf 
Pliny,  bk.  v.,  lett.  6. 

hip  p6  glos  -sus,  8.  [Gr.  htppoglomns  =  with 
horse  a  tongue,  pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr.  glossu  —  the 
tongue.] 


hippuric-acid 

resemblance  to  a  hurs.-  is  either  in  theaspectof  the 
lifinl  suddenly  ijrojected  above  the  water  or,  accord- 
ing to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  in  the  voice.] 

I.  t)nl.  Liin'i.:   The  River  horse,  Hippopotanmr 
"  /nj'/ii/ihiK  \  11.  J.     It  inhabits  the  great  rivr-;  anil 
lakes  of  Africa.  Anciently  it  was  found  iu  the  IOWLT 
part  of  the  Nile:  now  it  does  not  occur  there.    It  i> 
at  home  in  the  water,  diving  beneath  it  \vhon  dan- 
ger arises,  but  at  intervals  raising  its  head  above 
the  surface  to  breathe.    It  feedschierly  on  the  roots 
and  bark  of  water  trees  and  plants.  It  lands  during 
the  night  to  look  for  pasture,  and  is  destructive  to 
crops.    Its  tusks  furnish  the  best  ivory  ;  its  flesh  is 
eaten. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  typical  and  only  admitted  genus  of 
the  family  Hippopotamida?.  Muzzle  short,  blunt  ; 
incisors  3  —  I-  canines  very  largo  \  —  },  molars  }  —  f  or 
I—  I.  Upper  canines  short,  the  lower  developed  into 


*hlp'  p6-dame,  8.    [A  contraction  or  corruption 
of  hippopotamus  (q.  v.).]    A  hippopotamus. 
"Which  foure  great  hippodames  did  draw  in  temewise 
tide."  Spenser:  F.  «.,  III.  xi.  40. 


"He  caught  him  up,  and  without  wing 
Of  hippoyriff,  bore  through  the  air  sublime." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  542. 

hlp'-p6-llth,  s.  [Gr.  hippos=a  horse,  and  lithos 
=  a  stone.]  A  stone  or  chalky  concretion  found  in 
the  intestines  or  stomach  of  a  horse. 

hlp-p5l  -jf-te,  s.  [Gr.  h(>po(y'os=letting  horses 
loose:  pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr.  lytos=that  maybe 
loosed;  lyo=to loose.] 

ZoOl.:  A.  genus  of  crustaceans,  family  Palemo- 
nidae:  they  resemble  the  typical  genus,  but  their 
abdomen  cannot  be  straightened.  They  are  small 
crabs. 

hip  pom  -a-ne,  s.  [Gr.  hippomanes=as  adj.  (of 
mares),  mad  after  the  horse;  hence,  lecherous  ;  as 
subst.  (1)  an  aphrodisiac  plant  of  the  spurge  kind ; 
(2)  (see  def.).] 

1.  Folklore :  A  substance  supposed  to  possess  aph- 
rodisiac qualities,  obtained  from  a  maroor  recently 
dropped    foal ;    it    was   used   in   preparing    love- 
potions. 

2.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  euphorbiaceons 
tribe  Hippomanea?.    Hippomane  mancinella  is  the 
Manchineel  (q.  v.). 

hlp-pu-ma  -ne-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippoman(e) 
(q.  v.)  ;  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fee.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Euphorbiacea?.  The  ovule  soli- 
tary; the  flowers  in  spikes,  apetalous;  the  bracts 
one  or  many-flowered. 

hip  pft-njfx,  «.  [Gr.  hippos=a  horse,  and  onyx 
=  a  claw.] 

Zodl.  (£  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  gasterppodous  mol- 
lusks,  family  Calyptreid».  About  thirteen  recent 
species  are  known  from  the  warmer  regions,  and 
ten  fossil,  the  latter  from  the  Chalk  until  now. 

hip  po-pa-thol  -6-gf,  s.  [Gr.  A?ppos=a  horse, 
and  Eng.  pathology  (q.  v.).]  The  pathology  of  the 
horse ;  veterinary  medicine. 

hlp-poph -a-e,  «.  [Gr.  hippophaes=a  plant, 
Euphorbia  spinosa  (Liddell  <t  Scott).] 

Hot.:  Sallow-thorn,  a  genus  of  Ela?agnacea3. 
Flowers,  dioecious,  the  barren  ones  collected  into  a 
small  catkin,  each  scale  bearing  a  flower,  the  peri- 
anth single  of  two  deep  roundish  valves;  fertile 
flowers  solitary,  the  perianth  single,  tubular,  cloven 
at  the  top.  Hippophea  rhamnoidea  is  the  Common 
Sallow-thorn  or  Black-thorn.  The  Tartars  make 
a  jelly  and  the  Bohemian  fishermen  a  fish-sauce  of 
the  berries. 

hIp-p8ph'-$L-gI,  s. pi.  [Gr.  hippos=a  horse,  and 
phagein  =  to  eat.]  Eaters  of  horse-flesh;  specif, 
applied  to  certain  nomadic  tribes  of  Scythia  and 
the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  who  fed  on  horse- 
flesh. 

hip  p8ph  -a,-glst,  s.  [Eng.  hippophag(y) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  eats  or  feeds  on  norse-flesii. 

hip  poph  -$,-gf  s.  [Gr.  7n'ppos=a  horse,  and 
pha.gein=to  eat.]  The  act  or  practice  of  eating  or 
feeding  on  horse-flesh. 

hlp-p6-p6  -dl-urn,  8.  [Pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr. 
pous  (genit.  podos)~&  foot.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-genus  of  Myoconcha  (?).  Itcontains 
one  species,  H ippppodium  ponderosum,  looking  like 
a  ponderous  cypricardia  or  cardia. 

hlp-p6-po-tam  -l-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hippopota- 
mi); fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zodl.:  A  family  of  mammals,  order  Ungulata, 
section  Artiodactyla,  sub-section  Omnivora.  Genera 
Hippopotamus  and  Cheeropsis,  if  indeed  the  latter 
is  more  than  a  sub-genus. 

2.  Palceont.:  [HippopOTAsrcs.] 
hIp-p6-p6t'-s.-mfiB,  *hlp-p6-p5t  -a-mf,  s. 

[Lat.,  from  Gr,  hippopotamos  =  the  river  horse  of 
the  Nile;  hippos=&  horse,  and  potamios=ot  or  be- 
longing to  a  river;  po(omos  =  a  river.  The  faint 
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2.  Palceont.  :  No  fossil  hippopotamus  has  brnn 
found  in  this  country.  As  far  as  is  known,  the 
genera  came  in  with  the  sub-generic  form  of  Hexa- 
protodon  (q.  v.),  found  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of 
India.  Then  followed  the  Tetraprotodon  iq.  v.i,  to 
which  the  living  and  various  fossil  form*  h.'ioni,-. 
Hippopotamus  major  is  enumerated  by  Prof.  Boyd 
Dawkms  among  the  Upper  Pliocene  mammalia  of 
Italy  and  the  Mid  Pleistocene  mammalia  of  Britain. 
It  is  called  by  him  a  survival  from  the  early  Plri^o- 
cene.  The  hippopotamus  is  now  found  only  \yhcre 
the  water  never  freezes,  but  is  of  nearly  uniform 
temperature  throughout  the  year.  Prof.  Boyd  Daw- 
kins  states  that  H.  amphibius  was  widelv  diffused 
in  Upper  Pliocene  times  through  the  forests  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  it  is  found  as  a  survival  from 
the  Pliocene  in  the  Early  Pleistocene  of  Britain. 
The  remains  of  this  animal  occur  here  also  in  the 
Late  Pleistocene,  both  in  river  strata  and  ossifen  >us 
caverns. 

hip  -t>6  pus,  s.  [Gr.  hippos  =  a  horse,  and  pous= 
a  foot.] 

Zodl.:  A  sub-genus  of  Tridacna  (Clam-shellt. 
Hippopus  maculatus  is  the  Bear's-paw  clam,  it  ha> 
close  valves,  each  with  two  hinge  teeth,  and  a  small 
byssus.  Found  on  the  reefs  in  the  coral  sea.  (S.  P. 
Woodward.) 

hlp-p8s  te-6l  -6-gf  ,s.  [Gr.  hippos—  a  horse,  and 
Eng.  osteology  (q.  v.).]  The  branch  of  science  deal- 
ing with  the  osteology  of  the  horse. 

*hlp-p6-tau'-rus  (pi.  hlp-po-tau  -rli,  a.  [Gr. 
hippo9=a  horse,  and  tauros—a.  bull.]  A  hippopota- 
mus (q.  v.). 

"Cocodrilles  be  abundaunte  there  and  horses  of  the 
floode,  called  hippotauri."  —  Higden:  Polychronicon,  bk.  i., 
ch.  zvi. 

hlp-p6-tlier  -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  hippos-a  horse,  and 
therion=a  wild  beast.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Equida?  found  by  Prof. 
Kaup  at  Eppelsheim  in  Miocene  strata. 

hlp-p6  tho  -e,  «.  [Gr.  /iipp»(hoos=swift-riding; 
pref.  hippo-,  amlGr.  //ioos=qniek,  nimble.] 

Zool.  rt*  Palceont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 

ippothoida?.    From  the  Silurian  times  till  now. 
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hlp-p6  tho  -I-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippotho(e)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.  <t  Paloeont. :  A  family  of  Cheilostomatous 
Polyzoa.  Polyzoary  creeping,  and  attached  to  for- 
eign bodies  ;  cells,  pyriform,  distant,  and  arranged 
in  linear  series. 

hip-pSt  -ft-my",  s.  [Pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr.  tomf= 
a  cutting.  ] 

Anat.:  The  anatomy  of  horses,  a  branch  of  Z->ot- 
omy. 

hip -pu-rate,  s.  [English,  &c.,  hippur(ic);  -ate 
(Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Ctkem.:  A  salt  of  hippuric  acid.  Hippurates  fused 
with  potash  or  lime  give  off  ammonia,  and  yield 
benzene  by  distillation. 

hlp-piir'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  hippos=&  horse,  and  Eag. 
uric  (q.  v.).]  Contained  in  the  urine  of  horses. 

hippurlc-acid,  s. 

CH2-NH-CO-C6H5. 

Chem. :  CgHgNOa,  or    I  Benza- 

CO-OH. 

mido-acetic  acid.  Hippuric  acid  occurs  in  the 
urine  of  horses  and  other  graminivora :  the  quan- 
tity depends  upon  the  food— animals  fed  with  oat 
straw  give  off  the  most.  When  benzoic  acid  is 
eaten,  it  appears  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  hip- 
puric acid.  The  acid  can  be  obtained  by  evaporat- 
ing the  fresh  urine  to  a  thick  syrup,  and  extracting 
with  alcohol,  filtering,  and  then  distilling  off  the 
alcohol:  the  residue,  when  cold,  is  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  color  can  be  removed  by  dis- 
solving the  acid  in  dilute  soda  and  adding  to  the 
boiling  liquid  a  small  quantity  of  permanganate  of 
potassium,  filtering  off  the  oxide,  and  then  precipi- 
tating the  acid  by  HC1.  The  pure  acid  crystallizes 
in  prisms  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in 
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alcohol ;  less  soluble  in  ether.  It  melts  over  130% 
turning  brown.  By  the  action  of  K^Mn2Og  and 
caustic  soda  solution  it  is  decomposed,  giving  off 
its  nitrogen  as  ammonia.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
hippuric  acid,  boiled  with  PbO,,  yields  benzaniide 
CeHs'CO-NH^andCOo.  Hippuric  acid  can  bepre- 
imrril  synthetically  by  heating  benzoyl  chloride 
C«H5-OO-01  with  glyeocoll  CH2-NH2-('O-OH  to  120° , 
zinc  oxide  being  added  to  neutralize  the  H('l  given 
out;  also  by  heating  to  150°  equivalents  of  ben- 
zainido  and  monochloracetic  acid. 

hip  pu-rld  -g-89,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hippuris,  genit. 
hipi>urid(is),  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.']  fHiFPCRis.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Link  to  the  botanical 
onlcT  called  by  Lindley  and  others  Halorageee 
(Hippurids). 

hlP' -PU- rldS,,   S.  pi.     [HlPPURIDE-E.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Haloragacew  (q.  v.). 

hlp-piir  -Is,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hippouris,  (genit. 
hippouridos)  =  tlie horse-tail  (C.  Equisetum  arvense 
or  pratense):  pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr.  o«ra=a  tail.] 
This  is  not  the  modern  genus.] 

Bot.:  Mare's  tail,  a  genus  of  Haloragacene,  tribe 
Haloragece  (q.v.).  The  perianth  is  single,  superior, 
forming  a  very  indistinct  rim  to  thegermen  ;  stamen 
one;  style  one;  fruit  one-colled,  one-seeded.  Known 
species  one  or  two. 

hlp-pu-rlte,s.  &  a.    [HipprRiTEs.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  mollusk  of  the  genus  Hippurites, 
or  more  rarely  of  the  family  Hippuritidse.    (S.  P. 
Woodivard:  Mollusca  (3ded.),pp.  32,  Si.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Hippurites  or 
the  Hippuritidffi  [A]. 

hippurite-limestone,  s. 

Geol.  <&  Palceont.:  Limestone  of  Lower  Creta- 
ceous age,  characterized  by  the  abundance  of  fossil 
hippurites,  especially  Hippurites  organisans  and 
its.  casts.  It  occurs  in  the  south  of  France,  in 
Spain,  Sicily,  and  Greece.  (Lyell.) 

hlp-pu-ri'-te§,  s.  [Gr.  Aippouro8=horse-tailed, 
and  suff.  -ites  (Palceont.).]  [HIPPURIS.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hip- 
puritid8e  (q.  v.).  The  shell  is  very  inequivalve, 
inversely  conical  or  elongated  and  cylindrical,  the 
fixed  valve  striate  or  smooth,  with  three  parallel 
furrows  on  the  cardinal  side,  the  pallial  line  con- 
tinuous. Thirty  species  are  known,  all  from  the 
Chalk  of  continental  Europe,  Algeria,  and  Egypt. 
Typical  species,  Hippurites  tiioculatus  and  H.  cor- 
nuvaccinum.  (Woodward.) 

hlp-pu-rlt'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippurit(es) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.-idaj.l 

Palceont :  A  family  of  mollusca,  class  Concmfera, 
section  Siphonida.  Shell  thick,  inequivalve, 
attached  by  the  right  umbp;  structure  and  sculpt- 
uring of  the  two  valves  dissimilar;  (ho  ligament 
internal ;  hinge  teeth  one  or  two  adductor  impres- 
sions, two  large ;  the  pallial  line  simple  submai- 
ginal.  Found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks.  Known 
genera,  Hippurites,  Radiolites,  &c. 

hlp'-pus,  s.    [Gr.  hippos=a  horse.] 

Path.:  A  morbid  trembling  and  twinkling  of  the 
eyes. 

*hlp'-shot,  o.    [Eng.  hip,  and  shot.'] 

1.  Lit. :  Having  the  hip  dislocated  or  sprained. 

"  'Why  do  you  go  nodding  and  wagging  so  like  a  fool, 
as  if  you  were  hipshott'  says  the  goose  to  the  gosling."— 
L'Estrange. 

*2.  Fig.:  Lame,  awkward. 

hip  -w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  hip,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  Cotyledon  umbilicus. 

hir'-HS  a,  a.  [Named  after  J.  N.  de  la  Hire,  a 
French  botanist  who  died  in  1727.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Malpighiaceee,  tribe  Hirece. 
The  species  are  pretty  climbers  with  white  or  yel- 
low flowers,  growing  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

hlr  -yme,  a.  [HiBCIuous.]  Goatish;  hence, 
strong  smelling. 

"  A  hircine  man  or  two." — C.  Reads:  Cloister  and  Hearth, 
ch.  xziv. 

hlr  -9ln-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  Wrctntis=pertainingtoa 
goat;Wrc««=a  goat.] 

Bot. :  Smelling  like  a  goat. 

hlr'-9lte,  hlr'-9ine,  s.  [Lat.  hircus— a  goat,  and 
suff.  -ine  (Min.).  From  the  strong  animal  odor 
which  the  globule  remaining  after  it  has  been  burnt 
emits.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous,  brown,  semi-translucent  or 
opaque  mineral.  Specific  gravity,  I'l.  In  boiling 
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water  it  becomes  soft,  in  cold  alcohol  it  is  slightly 
dissolved,  and   in  boiling  alcohol   it  is   half   so, 
imparting  a  golden  color  to  the  solution.  (Dana.) 
hlr'-CU-luB,  s.    [Lat.=a   little  goat,  dimin.  of 

Bot. :  A  section  of  Saxifraga.  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 
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hir -cus,  s.    [Lat.=a  ho-goat.] 

1.  Zool.:  The  specific  name  of  the  goat  (Capra 
hircus). 

2.  Astronomy :  A  fixed  star,  the  same  as  Capella 

(U.T.). 

hire,  v.  1.    [A.  S.  hyrian,  from  hyr  =  hire  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  procure  anything  from  another  person  at  a 
certain  price  or  consideration  for  temporary  use ; 
to  engage. 

"The  Czar  of  Muscovy  .  .  .  hired  my  house  at  Say's 
Court." — Evelyn:  Memoirs,  Jan.,  1698. 

2.  To  engage  in  service  for  a  stipulated  price, 
payment,  or  wages  ;  to  contract  for  the  services  of 
for  a  period. 

"Servants  who  are  hired  by  the  month  or  by  the  year." 
—Smith:  »':alllt  <'f.\atio<is,  bk.  i.,  oh.  viii. 

3.  To  let  for  hire;  to  lease;  to  grant  the  use  or 
services  of  for  a  stipulated  price  or  consideration ; 
now  only  with  out. 

"A.  man  plauntide  a  vyneyerd  .  .  .  and  hiride  it  to 
tilierio."—  Wytlife:  Mark  ill.  1. 

IT  Frequently  used  reflexively. 

"They  have  hired  themselves  out  for  bread,"—!  Sam. 
ii.  5.  ' 

*4.  To  bribe.    (Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneid,  ii.  42.) 

hire,  "here,  *huire,  *hure,  *huyre,  *hyre,  s. 

k4.  8.  hyr;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hmir;  Sw.  hyra;  Dan. 
yre:  Ger.  heuer.] 

1.  The  price,  reward,  recompense,  or  equivalent 
paid,  or  contracted  to  be  paid,  for  the  temporary 
service  or  use  of  persons  or  things. 

"  Thei  asken  hure  huyre  er  thei  hit  have  deservede." 
P.  Plowman,  ii.  91. 

2.  Reward  or  payment  for  illegal  or  dishonest  serv- 
ices ;  a  bribe. 

"  Friends,  attendants,  armies  bought  with  hire.1* 

Seattif:  Minstrel,  bk.  ii. 

h'ir  -e-se,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hir(cea) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Malpighiaceas  (q.  v.). 
hired,  *hir-id,  *hyred,  pa. par.  or  «.  [HIEE,  ».] 
*h'ire  -less,  a.    [Eng.  hire;  -Jess.]    Without  hire 
or  reward,  freely,  gratuitously. 

"  This  famed  philosopher  is  Nature's  spie, 
And  hireless  gives  the  intelligence  to  Art." 

Davenant:  Qondibert,  bk.  i.,c.  6. 

hire  -ling,  *hyre-lynge,  «.  &  a.  LA.  S.  hyreling, 
from  7i?/r=hire.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  One  who  serves  for  hire  or  wages ;  a  hired  serv- 
ant or  assistant. 

"Hirelings  whom  want  and  idleness  had  induced  to  en- 
list."— Macauliiy:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  i. 
*2.  A  prostitute. 

"  No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise." 

Pope.-  Ep.  i.  36. 

B.  As  adj. :  Serving  for  hire  or  wages ;  mercenary ; 
ready  or  willing  to  give  one's  services  for  hire. 

"Beautiful  Florence  at  a  word  laid  low    .    .    . 
Conquered  and  pardoned  by  a  hireling  Moor." 

R.  Browning:  Lurid,  iv. 

*h'ir  -en,  s.  [A  corrupt  of  Gr.  Irene,  the  heroine 
in  Peele's  The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  the  Fair 
Hiren.]  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

"Have  we  not  Hiren  here?" — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft. 
II.,  ii.  4. 

hiir  -er,  s.    [Eng.  hir(e) ;  •er.'] 

1.  One  who  hires  or  engages  the  services  of  Ji  per- 
son or  thing  temporarily  for  hire  ;  one  who  employs 
persons  for  wages. 

"Hiring  and  borrowing  are  also  contracts  by  which  a 
qualified  property  may  be  transferred  to  the  hirer  or  bor- 
rower."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  30. 

2.  One  who  lets  out  things,  especially  horses,  for 
hire. 

hlr-sute  ,  a.    [Lat.  hirsutus;  allied  to  horreo= 
to  bristle.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  Rough;  rugged;  hairy;  shaggy;  set  or 
covered  witii  bristles. 

"There  are  bulbous,  fibrous,  and  hirsute,  roots;  the  hir- 
sute  is  a  middle  sort,  between  the  bulbous  and  fibrous." — 
Bacon :  Hat.  Hist.,  §  616. 

*2.  Fig. :  Rough  ;  coarse ;  rude ;  boorish ;  unman- 
nerly. 

"He  looked  elderly,  was  cynical  and  hirsute  in  his 
behavior."—  HfeofA.  Wood,  p.  109. 

II.  Bot. :  The  same  as  hispid  or  setose,  but  with 
the  hairs  longer. 

hlr-sute'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hirsute;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hirsute ;  roughness ;  hairi- 
ness ;  shagginess. 

"Black  colour  argues  natural  I  melancholy;  so  doth  lean- 
nesse,  hirsutenesse,  broad  veines,  much  haire  on  the 
browes." — Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  59. 


hispid 

hlr-tel  -1*,  s.    [Dimin.  of  7u'rh«=hairy.] 

Bot.:  Agenusof  Chrysobalauaoi.w.  Thrsilicoons 
bark  of  Hirtella  silicea,  a  tree  graving  in  Trinidad, 
is  said  to  be  used  by  the  Indians  in  making  pottery. 

hi-ru  dln'-e a,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  hirudo.  genit. 
hi'rudm(u)  =  a leech;  nenl.pl.  adj.  suff .  -co.] 

Zool.:  An  order  of  Annelids  having  a  locomotive 
or  adhesive  sucker,  either  posteriorly  or  at  both 
ends.  The  sexes  are  not  generally  distinct,  and  the 
young  undergo  no  metamorphosis.  It  contains  the- 
Leeches.  Called  also  Suctoria  (q.  v.). 

hi  ru  din -I-dffl,  s.  p'.  [  Latin  hirudo,  genit. 
hirudin(is) ;  {cm.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -idie.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  family  of  the  order  Hirudmea 
(q.  v.).  [LEECH.] 

hl-ru  d5,  s.    [Lat.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hirudinid» 
and  the  order  Hirudinea.  Hirudo  medicinalis  is 
the  Common  Leech.  [LEECH. J 

*hl-run'-dlne,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  hirundo,  genit. 
hirundinan(is)  =  a  swallow.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Like  a  swallow ;  swallow-like. 
"Activity  almost  super-hirundine."— Curlyle:  Sartor  Re- 

sttrtu*,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  -4s  subst. :  A  swallow. 

hl-run-dln -I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat,  hirundo,  genit. 
hirundin(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Fissirostres.  The  plumage 
is  compact  and  glossy,  the  bill  very  small  and  tri- 
angular. It  contains  the  swallows  and  martins 
J  HIRUNDO],  and  formerly  included  the  genus  Cypse- 
lus,  which  now  forms  the  type  of  a  new  family 
Cypselidee  (q.  v.). 


hl-run-dl-ni  -na,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hirundo,  genit, 
hiruiidin(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tnce.l 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Hirundinidre,  containing- 
the  swallows  and  martins  as  distinguished  from 
the  swifts.  Those  who  form  the  swifts  into  the 
family  Cypselidje  abolish  also  the  sub-family  Hirun- 
dininae. 

hl-run  -do,  s.    [Lat.=a  swallow.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hirun- 
dinidaj  (q.  v.).  The  bill  is  flattened  its  whole 
length,  the  margins  not  inflected,  the  rictus  smooth, 
the  feet  insessorial ;  the  lateral  toes  equal,  the 
middle  one  longer  than  the  tarsus.  [MARTIN,  SWAL- 
LOW.] 

hlg.pro.  ora.  [The  poss.  of  he  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  him.  It  may  bo  used  with  or  without 
the  noun  to  which  it  refers ;  as,  These  are  his  books, 
or  these  are  his.  His  was  formerly  neuter  as  well 
as  masculine. 

"Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root?" 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv. 

If  From  a  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  origin  of  's  or 
es  as  the  sign  of  the  genitival  inflection,  his  was 
also  used  as  a  sign  of  the  possessive:  thus  in  the 
Prayer  Book  we  have  "  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake, 
&c. 

hlfj  -In-ger-ite,  s.  [Named  from  W.  Hisiuger,  a 
Swedish  mineralogist.] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  compact  mineral,  black 
or  brownish-black,  without  cleavage ;  its  luster 
greasy ;  its  hardness  3 ;  its  specific  gravity  3'045. 
Composition:  Silica,  33'07-40'97 ;  alumina,  0-1 '38; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  26'04-40'28 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
0-17-59;  magnesia,  0-15'6;  water,  15-12-22'83,  <fec. 
Found  near  Helsingfors,  in  Finland,  &c.  Varieties: 
Hisingerite,  Dcgeroite,  and  Scotiolite  (<j.  v.). 
(Dana.) 

hl$'-l6p-lte,  s.  [Named  in  1859  by  Prof.  Haugh- 
ton,  of  Dublin,  after  Rev.  Stephen  Hislop,  of  Nag- 
pore,  who,  with  Rev.  Robt.  Hunter,  sent  it  and 
other  minerals,  fossils,  &c.,  to  the  Geological  So- 
ciety in  1854.  (Phil.  Mag.,  Vf.  xvii.  16, 1859.)]  . 

Min. :  A  grass-green  variety  of  Calcite,  colored  by 
about  fourteen  per  cent,  of  glauconite.  From 
Nagpore  in  Central  India. 

hlfn,  pro.    [A  vulgarism  for  his  (q.  v.) .] 

hls-pa,   subst.     [Lat.   hispidu8= shaggy,  hairy,    ..> 
bristly  (?).]    The  typical  genus  of  the  family  His-     - 
pidee    (q.  v.).      It  is   surrounded   by   formidable 
spines. 

"Hls-pan'-I-C.!?™,  s.  [Lat.  Hispa»u'c««=pertain- 
ing  to  Hispania,  or  Spain.]  A  Spanish  idiom  or 

§hrase ;  a  phrase  or  mode  of  speecn  peculiar  to  the 
panish  language, 
his  -pld,  a.    [Lat.  hispidus.] 
*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Rough ;  hairy ;  bristly ;  shaggy. 
"John  of  the  wilderness?  the  hairy  child? 
The  Mtpia  Thesbite?  or  what  satyr  wild?  " 

More;  Verses,  Pref.  to  Hall's  Poems  (1646). 
2.  Bot.  (of  leaves,  <Stc.) :  Having  hairs  thinly  scat- 
tered and  moderately  stiff.    The  same  as  SETOSR 
(q.v.). 


boll     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    9011,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  r. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  -  bel,     del. 


hispidse 


his  -pl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hisp(a);  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -j'dce.l 

Entom. :  A  family  of  tetramerous  beetles,  closely 
akin  to  the  Cassididap.  They  are  depressed  insects 
•with  short  legs,  and  porrected  moniliforin  antennap. 
The  larvae  feed  between  the  membranes  of  leaves 
upon  their  parenchyma.  Found  both  in  the  Old 
and  in  the  New  World. 

hls-pld'-l-ty1,  s.  [Eng.Aispid;  -ity.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  hispid;  roughness;  hairiness. 

"The  hispidity  or  hairiness  of  his  skin." — More:  On 
Godliness,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  vi.,  §  6. 

hls-pld  -U-lofls,  a.  [A  dimin.  from  hispid  (q.  v.).] 
Bot. :  Having  short,  stiff,  or  bristly  hairs. 

hiss,  t'.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  hysian;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut. 
hisschen:  cf.  Dnt.  sissen ;  Ger.  zischen.  All  of  these 
words  are  formed  from  the  sound.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  sound  like  that  of  the  letter  «,  by 
forcing  out  the  breath  between  the  tongue  and  the 
upper  teeth . 

"  Swaltering  tongs  did  lick  their  A  issing  mouthes." 
Surrey:  Virgil's  Xneid,  ii. 

2.  To  make  a  sibilant  sound  :  vocally  as  do  geese 
and  serpents,  or  by  rapid  motion  through  the  air, 
like  an  arrow,  a  jet  of  steam,  &c. 

"His  forceful  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew, 
Pierced  through  the  yielding  planks." 

Dryden,  Virgil's  &neid,  ii.  66. 

3.  To  express  disapprobation  by  hissing. 

"  It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  any  visitor  to  a  theater  to 
AIM."— Pull  -Mall  tlazettt. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  with  a  hissing  sound ;  as,  He  hissed  the 
words  out. 

2.  To  condemn  by  hissing ;  to  express  disapproba- 
tion of. 

"He  therefore  wrote  the  opera  of  Rosamond,  which 
when  exhibited  on  the  stage,  was  either  hissed  or  neg- 
lected."— Johnson:  Life  of  Addison. 

*3.  To  procure  hisses,  disgrace,  or  ridicule  for. 

"So  disgraced  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hiss  me."  Shakei 
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hls-t&  chem  -Is-tr?,  s.  [Pref.  histo-,  and  Eng. 
chemistry.]  (See  extract.) 

"The  special  application  of  the  facts  of  physiological 
and  zoochemistry  to  the  tissues  composing  our  frame  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  histochemistru."—Frey:  Histology 
of  .Van  (ed.  Barker),  p.  6. 

hls-t&-gen  -e-sls,  s.  [Pref.  histo-,  and  English 
genesis.} 

Phys.:  The  science  of  the  origin  of  tissues. 
Histogenosis,  which  has  of  late  years  received  much 
attention,  really  dates  from  Schumann's  proof  that 
the  cell  is  the  starting-point  of  all  animal  struct- 
ures. He  also  indicated  the  mode  of  origin  of  the 
various  tissues  from  the  cell. 

hls-t6-gg-n6t-lc,  a.    [Pref.  histo-,  and  English 

genetic.]    Relating   or  pertaining  to  histogenesis  *hls-t0-rl9  -l-tf,  s.    [Eng.  historic;   -ity.]    The 

ll-  V-J-  quality  of  being  historical. 

hls-t6-gen'-lc,  a.    [Eng.  hiitogen(y);  -ic.]    Tis-  *hls-tor'-l-cize,  v.  t.    [Eng.  historic;  -ize.]    To 

-forming;    contributing   to    the   formation   of  record  or  relate  in  manner  of  a  history  ;  to  chronicle. 


history-painting 

historic-sense,  historical-sense, s.  Thefaculty 
of  readily  grasping  and  understanding  historical 
facts  in  all  their  bearings,  and  of  vividly  picturing 
thorn  in  the  mind  with  due  regard  to  all  their  acces- 
sories. 

hls-tor -I-pal-l?,  adt'.  [Eng.  historical;  -ly.\ 
In  an  historical  manner ;  according  to  the  facts  of 
history ;  in  manner  of  a  history. 

"Hesetteth  down  historically,  the  kind  and  manner  of 
this  plague." — L'sher:  Annals. 

*hls-t6-rl  -Clan,  «.  [Eng.  histor(y) ;  -ician.]  An 
historian. 

"John  de  Hezam  and  Richard  de  Hezham  [were]  two 
notable  historicians."—Holinshed:  Richard  1.  (an.  1199). 


hls-tSg  -Sn-f,  s.  [Pref.  histo-,  and  Gr.  gennao- 
to  produce.] 

Phys.:  The  formation  and  development  of  the 
organic  textures. 

hls-tSg  -ra-phy' ,  s.  [Pref.  histo-,  and  Gr.  graphs 
=  a  description.]  A  description  of  or  treatise  on  or- 
ganic tissues. 

his  told,  a.  [Gr.  A«<08=tissne,  andetdos=form.] 
A  term  applied  to  tumors  whose  contents  closely 
resemble  the  normal  texture  of  the  body.  (Dungli- 
son.) 

•  his- 
some- 
i  that 


his  -t3r-ied,  a.  [Eng.  history;  -ed.]  Recorded 
or  related  in  history. 

*hls-tbr  -I-8r,  s.  [Eng.  history;  -er.]  An  his- 
torian. 

hls-tor-I-ette  ,  s.  [Fr.]  A  short  history  or  ac- 
count ;  a  tale. 

*hls-tor  -I-fy,  *his-tor-l-fie,  r.  t.  [Eng.  history; 
•fy.]  To  relate  or  record  in  or  as  history.  (Brewer: 
Lingua,  ii.  1.) 


hls-t6-l5g  -Ic,  hls-t6-log  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
tolog(y);  -ic,  -ical.]  Relating  to  histology;  s< 
times  applied  to  the  natural  transformations 


,          . 
£?£?&?„£  o 


-ly.]    In  a 
histology. 


f-Ic-al-ly",    adv.     [Eng.    histological  ; 
histologic  manner;  with  reference   to 


wl 
ogy 


hls-tol -6-«st,  s.    [Eng.  histologd,) ;  -ist.]    One 
no  is  skilled  in  or  devoted  to  the  study  of  histol- 


hiss,  s.    [Hiss,  v.] 


.kesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 


1.  A  so 

tweon  th 


hls-tol  -6-g?  ,  s.    [Pref.  histo-,  and  Gr.  Zogos=a 
discourse.] 
Phys.  <fc  Anat.  :  That  branch  of  anatomy,  called  by 


iund  made  by  forcing  the  breath  out  be-    °-uain  textural,  which  examines  and  treats  oi 
e  tongue  and  upper  teeth,  as  in  pronounc-    J^^™^?'  tt^™??™?*!:™™*0* 


f  the 


composition,  are  considered  ;  and  (3)  Topographical 
2.  A  similar  sound  such  as  that  made  by  a  serpent,    Histology,  dealing  with  the  more  minute  structure 
•water  falling  on  a  hot  substance,  steam  passing    of  the  organs  and  systems  of  the  body.  This  branch 
through  a  narrow  opening,  Ac.  of  anatomy    is,  according   to   Barker,  the  Iran; 

"The  AIM  of  rustling  wings."— -Villon,  p.  L.,  i.  768.         latojof  Frey 's  excellent  ^work  on  the  subject,  "e 
hiss  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a,  &  x.    [Hiss,v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  The  act  of  emitting  a  hiss  or  hisses ;  a  hiss. 
"  I  heard  a  hissing:  there  are  serpents  here  !" 

Goldsmith:  Prol.  to  Zobeide. 


—  —  subjec 

sentially  the  product  of  German  industry." 

hls-tSl  -f-sls,  s.  [Pref.  histo-,  and  Gr.  lysis=a 
dissolution,  a  parting.] 

Path. :  The  decay  and  dissolution  of  the  organic 
tissues  and  of  the  blood.  It  includes  the  various 
forms  of  retrograde  metamorphosis  and  degenera- 
tion. 


2.  An  expression  of  derision,  disapprobation,  or 
censure. 

3.  That  which  is  hissed  at,  censured,  or  ridiculed. 


hIs-t8n'-6-my',  s.  [Pref.  histo-,  and  Gr.  nomos- 
a  law.]  The  history  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
formation  and  arrangement  of  organic  tissues. 

*hls-tor-l-al,  *hls-tor  TI-all,  a. _  [Eng. history ; 


hlSB'-Ing-ly1, adt'.  [Eng.  hissing;  -ly.]    In  a  hiss-    •<*'•]    Of  or  pertaining  to  history ;  historical. 


ing  manner;  with  a  hiss. 


"  The  historian  paries  of  the  Bible,  be  ryght  necessary 


hist,  pa.  par.  or  a.  &  inter j.  [The  same  as  hushed    *or  to  be  redde."— Sir  T.  Elyot:  The  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

r  whist  (q.  v.).]  hls-tor -I-an,  »his-tor-i-en,  s.    [Fr.  historien, 

from  fei'8<otre=history.] 

1.  One  who  writes  or  compiles  history ;  an  histor- 
iographer. 


*A.  As  pa.  par.  or  a. :  Hushed,  silenced. 
B.  Ai  inter  j.:  A  word  enjoining  silence. 

hls'-tSr,  «.  [The  Etruscan  form  whence  the  Lat. 
Ai8frio=a  stage-player,  an  actor,  was  derived.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Histeri- 
dee  (q.  v.).  The  form  is  quadrate  and  almost  cub- 
ical. The  posterior  tibiee  have  two  rows  of  spines. 


hls-ter  -I-dSB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Latin  hister  (q.  v.) ;    female  writer  of  history 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 


"Historians  do  borrow  of  poets."— Saleigh:  Hist,  of  the 
World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi.,  §  6. 

2.  One  who  is  learned  or  versed  in  history. 
*hls-tbr -I-an-Sss,  «.    [Eng.  historian;  -ess.]    A 


hls-tor  -Ic,  *hls-t8r  -Ick,  hls-tSr  -Ic-al,  *hlo- 


generally  end  in  a  knob.    Body  square  or  paralell 
opiped;    Thejr  inhabit  dead  ^animals,  dung,  pntf  id 


Longfellow:  \ornian  Baron. 

—       historic-painting,  s. 

fnngi,&c.,and  feign  death  when  caught.  .They  can       Art:  The  art  of  representing  by  painting  histor- 

fly  j  »£    i?    °  w  S  K       distribution,  both  in  the  Old  ical  events  with  due  regard  to  the  time,  place,  and 

and  the  New  World.  all  tne  accessories  of  life  at  the  period  of  the  action 

hist -IS,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.]     Dry,  chapped,  of  the  picture. 

blr,ren;,  x,  historic-picture, ». 

h  s-tI-81-0-^,8.    [HISTOLOGY  ]  Art.  A  picture  trnthfully  deiineating  a  known 

hls-to-,  pref.    [Qr.histos=a  web  or  tissue.]  Con-  event  in  history  in  all  of  its  accessories.    It  is  a 

nected  with  or  relating  to  the  organic  tissues.  realization  of  the  page  of  the  historian. 


hls-tbr-l-8g -ra-pher,  *hls-tbr  -I -6-graph,  s. 
[Gr.  ftistoriographos,  from  historia  =  history,  and 
orapfcd=to  write;  Fr.  historiographe.]  A  writer  of 
history ;  an  historian.  The  title  is  given  as  a  mark 
of  honor  in  European  courts  to  some  learned  his- 
torians. 

"The  duties  which  belonged  to  him  as  historiographer 
of  France." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

»hIs-tor-I-6-graph -Ic,  hIa-tbr-I-6-graph-Ic- 
al,  a.  [Gr.  historiographikos.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
historiography. 

*hls-tbr-l-og  -raph-f ,  s.  [Gr.  historiographeS 
=to  write  history:  fci»<orta=history,  and  grapho= 
to  write.]  The  art  or  occupation  of  an  historian. 

*hls  -tbr-1-6] ,-6-gy' ,  s.  [Gr.  historia=  history, 
and  logos=a  discourse.]  A  discourse  on  history; 
the  knowledge  of  history. 

*hls -t5r-lze,  f.  f.  [Eng.  histor(y\ ;  -ize.]  Tore- 
late  or  record  as  history ;  to  chronicle. 

"Under  which  is  historized  the  whole  Ovidian  Metamor- 
phosis."— Evelyn:  Memoirs;  Tivoli. 

hls'-tSr-y*,  s.  [Lat.  historia— &  narrative  of  past 
events;  history;  Gr. Ai'8(orta=alearningor knowing 
by  inquiry,  inquiry,  the  knowledge  so  obtained,  in- 
formation; istor,  Ai8fc>r=knowing,  learned;  isto, 3d 
sing,  imper.  of  otda=know.] 

1.  The  record  of  the  most  important  bygone  events 
in  human  history  chronologically  arranged,  with 
an  inquiry  into  their  causes,  and  the  lessons  which 
they  afford  with  regard  to  human  conduct;  "phi- 
losophy teaching  by  example."  This  field  of  inves- 
tigation is  more  limited  than  that  of  the  Greek 
historia,  which  was  used  for  research  on  any  sub- 
ject [Etym.],  and  somewhat  more  extensive  than 
the  Roman  historia,  which  would  now  be  called 
annals.  Accounts  of  the  same  event  are  distorted 
according  to  the  prejudices  orinterestof  the  person 
by  whom  they  are  related.  Historians  in  suchcases 
attempt  with  cold  impartiality  to  ascertain  and 
record  the  actual  truth.  Every  nation  has  great 
gaps  in  its  early  history,  which  verbal  tradition  and 
written  poetry  have  had  no  scruple  in  filling  up 
with  almostpurely  mythic  narratives ;  the  historian 
must  attempt  to  discriminate  truth  from  fable. 
The  "eyes  of  history"  are  geography  and  chronol- 
ogy. The  locality  of  an  event  should  bo  recorded, 
and  the  date  at  which  it  occurred.  If  a  wrong  date 
be  introduced  the  chain  of  causation  in  historic 
events  is  destroyed  at  that  point;  for  every  event  is 
in  that  respect  the  consequent  of  those  which  pre- 
ceded it,and  the  antecedent  of  those  which  fol- 
lowed. History  is  often  divided  into  sacred  and 
Brofane.  The  former  is  that  obtained  from  the 
ible ;  the  lesson  which  it  was  designed  to  teach  is 
what  has  been  called  "God  in  History."  Profane, 
by  which  is  meant  not  unholy,  but  secular,  history, 
specially  records  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  several 
Gentile  nations.  A  history  may  beof  an  institution, 
an  invention  or  art  gradually  perfected,  as,  the 
History  of  Shipbuilding,  the  History  of  Painting; 
or  of  thought,  as,  the  History  of  Philosophy. 
Branches  of  history  now  named  separately  are 
Archaeology  and  Biography. 

2.  A  narrative ;    a  verbal  relation  of  important 
occurrences. 

3.  A  book  treating  of  the  history  of  any  country, 
people,  science,  or  art. 

"Two  sides  of  my  library  are  filled  with  histories."— 
Lytton:  Godolphin,  ch.  xii. 

history-painting,  s.    [HISTORIC-PAINTING.] 


fate,    fat.    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    thgre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g5,     pdt, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


history-piece 

history-piece,  s.  A  painting  or  drawing  repre- 
senting historical  events  or  actions. 

"His  works  resemble  a  large  history-piece,  where  eyen 
the  less  important  figures  have  some  convenient  place.'  — 
Pupt. 

*hiS  -tSr-?,  v.  t.  [HISTORY,  s.]  To  relate  or 
record,  to  chronicle.  (Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II., 
iv.l.) 

'his  -trl-Bn,  s.  [Lat.  histrianem,  ace.  of  histrio 
=  a  buffoon.]  A  stage-player,  an  actor. 

hls-trl-5n  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  histrionicus,  from 
histrio.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  an  actor  or  acting;   be- 
longing to  or  befitting  the  stage ;  theatrical,  not 
real,  affected. 

"  Foppish  airs 

And  histrionic  mummery,  that  let  down 
The  pulpit."  Cowper:  Task,  ii.  563. 

B.  Assubst.  (pi.):  The  art  of  theatrical  represen- 
tation. 

hls-trl-on  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  histrionic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  HISTKIONIC  (q.  v.). 

hls-trl-5n'-lc-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  histricmical; 
-ly.]  In  a  histrionic  manner ;  theatrically. 

*hls-trl-&n-ls,m,  *hlB-trI-on'-I-9ls.ni, s.  [Eng. 
histrion;  -ism.]  Stage  representation;  acting; 
feigned  or  affected  representation. 

"When  personations  shall  cease,  and  histrionism  of 
happiness  be  over."—  Browne:  Christian  Morality. 

*hls  -trl-6n-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  histrion;  -ize.]  To 
represent  on  the  stage ;  to  act. 

hit,  hitte,  v.  t.  &  t.  [Icel.  hilta=to  meet  with,  to 
hit  upon  ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  hitta ;  Dan.  hitte.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  strike;  to  touch  with  a  blow  or  some  de- 
gree of  force ;  to  give  a  blow  to. 

"Whom  they  hit,  none  on  their  feet  might  stand." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  592. 

(2)  To  strike  or  touch  after  taking. aim;  not  to 
miss ;  to  reach  or  attain  an  object  aimed  at,  as  a 
mark. 

"So  hard  it  is  to  tremble  and  not  to  err,  and  to  hit  the 
mark  with  a  trembling  hand." — South. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  attain  to,  to  reach,  to  effect  successfully. 

"Your  father's  image  is  so  hit  in  you." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

(2)  To  guess,  to  find  out. 

"  Thou  hast  hit  it." 
Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

(3)  To  suit,  to  be  conformable  to,  to  meet,  to 
agree  with. 

"  He  scarcely  hit  my  humor." 

Tennyson:  Edwin  Morris,  66. 

II.  Backgammon :  To  take  one  of  your  opponent's 
men,  lying  single  or  uncovered,  by  moving  one  of 
your  own  men  on  to  its  point. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  strike,  to  deliver  a  blow  or  stroke,  to 
come  into  collision,  to  collide.    (Absolutely  or  fol- 
lowed by  against  or  on.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  succeed,  to  be  fortunate  or  successful,  to 
fall  out  luckily  or  successfully. 

t2.  To  agree,  to  coincide,  to  be  of  one  mind,  to 
fall  out  as  prognosticated. 

"This  hits  right." — Shakesp.:  Ttmon  of  Athens,  iii.  1. 

fl  1.  To  hit  off: 

(1)  To  determine  luckily  or  by  guess,  to  guess,  to 
hit  upon. 

(2)  To  represent  or  describe  rapidly  or  cleverly. 

(3)  Cricket :  To  make  the  number  of  runs  required 

2.  To  hit  on  or  upon :  To  happen  on ;  to  meet  with 
or  find ;  to  light  or  chance  on. 

"I  have  h it  upon  such  an  expedient." — Goldsmith:  Citi- 
zen of  the  World,  Let.  105. 

3.  To  hit  out: 

»(1)  Trans. :  To  perform  by  good  luck. 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  strike  out  with  the  fists  straight 
from  the  shoulder. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  hit  and  to  beat, 
see  BEAT. 

hit,  s.    [HiT.v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  blow,  a  stroke,  a  striking  against,  a 
collision. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  chance,  a  fortuitous  event;  especially  a 
lucky  or  fortunate  chance. 

"Each  lucky  hit,  or  unsuccessful  manoeuvre." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  3. 
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(2)  A  striking,  happy,  or  felicitous  expression  or 
turn  of  thought,  Which  appears  peculiarly  appli- 
cable or  apposite ;  as,  He  made  some  happy  hits  in 
his  speech. 

II.  Technical!!/: 

1.  Backt/iiiiiiiion:  A  move  by  which  an  uncovered 
or  open  piece  of  the  opponent  is  removed  tempo- 
rarily from  the  board  and  compelled  to  start  afresh 
from  the  first  point. 

2.  Fencing :  A  stroke,  a  touch  with  the  sword  or 
stick. 

"The  king  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  passes  between 
you  and  him,  he  shall  not  exceed  you  three  hits." — 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

hitch,  s.    [HiTCH,  r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langunij? : 

1.  A  catch,  an  impediment,  an  obstacle. 

2.  A  failure:  anything  which  stops  or  breaks  the 
easy  and  regular  course. 

3.  The  act  of  catching,  as  on  a  hook. 

4.  A  heave ;  a  pull  or  jerk  up ;  as ,  to  give  one's 
trousers  a  hitch. 

*5.  Temporary  assistance  or  help  in  a  difficulty. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Min.:  A  small  slip  where  the  dislocation  does 
not  exceed  the  thickness  of  the  vein. 

2.  JVa«*. :  A  species  of  knot  by  which  a  rope  is 
bent  to  a  spar  or  to  another  rope. 

hlt9h,  "hic-chen,  *hych-yn,  *hytch  en, 
*hytch-yn,  v.  t.  &  «'.  [Etym.  doubtful.  According 
to  Skeat,  a  weakened  form  of  an  older  hikken,  used 
to  express  a  convulsive  movement,  as  in  hiccough 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  remove,  to  move. 

2.  To  fasten,  to  tie,  to  make  fast,  to  yoke,  to  catch 
or  make  fast  by  a  hook ;  as.  to  hitch  a  rope,  &c. 

3.  To  raise  or  pull  up  with  a  jerk ;  as,  to  Hitch  up 
one's  trousers. 

4.  To  interpose,  to  bring  in. 

'  Whoe'er  offends  at  some  unlucky  time 
Slides  into  veree  and  hitches  in  a  rhyme." 

Pope:  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  Bat.  1. 

5.  To  attach,  as  a  horse  to  a  vehicle ;  as,  hitch  up 
the  black  horse.    (Colloq.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  with  jerks  or  by  fits,  to  hobble,  to 
fidget, 

2.  To  become   entangled,   caught  or  joined  to- 
gether; to  unite. 

3.  To  work  pleasantly  or  harmoniously  together. 

4.  To  hit  the  legs  together  in  moving,  as  horses ; 
to  interfere. 

5.  To  go  or  move  irregularly  or  uneasily. 

' '  Knots  and  impediments  make  something  hitch." 
Cowper:  Conversation,  108. 

hltch-c8ck-lte,   ».       [Named    after    Prof.    E. 
Hitchcock  of  America.! 
M/K.  :  A  variety  of  Plumboresinite  (q.  v.) . 

hltfh-el,  v.  t.  [HATCHEL.]  To  beat  or  comb  flax 
or  hemp. 

hltjh'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  hitch;  -er.~]  Onewhoorthat 
which  hitches  or  fastens ;  specif.,  a  boat-hook. 

hit(h'-Ing,  «.  [HITCH,  «.]  A  fastening  in  a  har- 
ness. 

hitchlng-clamp,  8. 

Manage:  A  device  for  holding  the  strap  of  a 
bridle  or  halter. 

hitching-post,  s. 

Manege:  A  post  witli  convenient  means  for  the 
attachment  of  the  strap  of  a  horse's  halter  or 
bridle. 

hlthe,  hythe,  «.  [A.  S.  hydh=n  haven.]  A  small 
port  or  haven. 

hUh  -Sr,  *hid-er,  *heth-er,  *hyd-er,  *hyth-er, 
adv.  &  a.  [A.  S.  hider,  higder;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
Mdhra;  Dan.  hid;  Sw.  hit;  Goth,  hidre;  Lat. 
cttra.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  To  this  place;  used  with  verbs  of  motion;  as, 
to  come  hither,  to  bring  hither. 

"Putte  hider  thin  hond  and  putte  into  my  side." — 
Wycliffc:  John  xx. 

2.  To  this  end;  to  this  point;  to  this  topic. 

"  Hither  we  refer  whatsoever  belongeth  unto  the  highest 
perfection  of  man." — Hooker:  Secies.  Polity. 

B.  As   adj.:  On  the  side  nearest  to  the  person 
speaking;  on  this  side. 

TT  Hither  and  thither :  To  this  place  and  that;  in 
this  direction  and  in  that ;  to  and  fro. 
^hUh'-Sr-mbre,    a.    [English  hither,  and  more.] 
Nearer  on  this  side. 

"On  the  hithermore  banke." — P.  Holland:  Camden, 
p.  472. 
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er-most,    *  hfth  -e"r-m&st,  a.     [English 
hither;  -most.]    The  nearest  on  this  side. 

"  That  which  is  eternal  can  be  extended  to  a  greater 
extent  at  the  hitherniost  extreme." — Hale:  Prim.  Origin  of 
Mankind,  p.  124. 

hlth  -Sr-td,  adv.    [Eng.  hither,  and  to.'] 

1.  To  this  place ;  hither. 

"England  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto." 

Shakesp.,  Henri/  IV.,  Ft.  /.,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  this  limit;  thus  far;  so  far. 

"  I  am  hitherto  your  daughter." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  8. 

3.  Up  to  this  point ;  up  to  this  time. 

"  Europe,  however,  has  hitherto  derived  much  less  ad- 
vantage from  its  commerce  with  the  East  Indies." — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

4.  In  any  time  up  to  the  present. 
hlth'-§r-ward,  hlth  -Sr-wards.,  *hid-er-ward, 

*hyd-er-ward,  adv.    [Eng.  hither;  •ward.']    la 
this  direction ;  toward  this  place ;  hither. 

"The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  seven  thousand  strong, 
Is  marching  hitherward." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 

hlt'-t8r,  8.  [Eng.  hit;  -er.~\  One  who  hits ;  one 
who  deals  or  delivers  blows,  literally  or  figura- 
tively. 

hive,  *hyfe,  s.  [A.  S.  MW=B  house,  found  only 
in  composition,  as  hiwisc=a  household;  h(iran= 
domestics;  Icel.  hju=ti  household.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  box  or  basket  for  the  reception  and  habita- 
tion of  a  swarm  of  bees. 

"They  work  their  waxen  lodgings  in  their  hives." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  iv.  81. 

2.  A  swarm  of  bees ;  the  bees  inhabiting  a  hive. 

"  The  commons,  like  an  angry  hirr  of  bees." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  place  full  or  swarming  with  busy  occupants; 
a  crowd ;  a  cluster. 

"There  the  hive  of  Koman  liars  worship." 

Tennyson:  Boadicea,  19. 
*2.  A  kind  of  bonnet  resembling  a  hive. 

"Upon  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw." 

Shakesp.:  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  8. 

hive-bee,  s.  A  bee  housed  in  a  hive ;  a  domes- 
ticated bee.  Apis  mellijica.  [BEE.] 

hive-nests,  8.  pi. 

Ornith. :  Nests  constructed  by  birds  living  in  vast 
societies  under  one  common  roof.  They  are  found 
only  in  Africa.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  work 
of  the  Republican  Grosbeak  (Philceterus  socius), 
the  nests  of  which  are  constructed  in  such  numbers 
in  trees  that  the  latter  often  break  down  with  the 
weight. 

hive,  v.  t.  &  i.    [HiVE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  collect,  gather,  or  put  into  a  hive. 

'  When  bees  are  fully  settled,  and  the  cluster  at  the  big- 
gest, hive  them." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  collect,  gather,  or  store  for  future  use  or 
enjoyment. 

"  Hii'ing  wisdom  with  each  studious  year." — Byron, 

2.  To  contain  ;  to  receive,  as  in  a  place  of  deposit* 
"  Where  all  delicious  sweets  are  hived." — Cleveland. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  reside  in  a  collective  body ;  to  take 
shelter  or  swarm  together. 

"Drones  hive  not  with  me." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

*hlve-l6ss,  *hive -lease,  a.  [Eng.  hive:  •less.'} 
Destitute  or  deprived  of  a  hive ;  having  no  hive. 

hlv'-er,  s.  [Eng.  hiv(e);  -er.]  One  who  collects 
or  puts  bees  into  hives. 

"Let  the  hive r  drink  a  cup  of  good  beer,  and  wash  his 
hands  and  face  therewith." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

hives.,  8.    [PI.  of  Eng.  hive  (q.  v.).] 
Pathol. :  A  popular  name  for  any  eruptive  disease 
characterized  by  a  scattered  eruption  consisting  of 
vesicles  filled  with  a  fluid ;  spec.,  Oynanthe  trache- 
alis. 

•hive'-ward,  adv.  [Eng.  hive,  s.  (q.  v.) ;  -ward.1 
In  the  direction  of  the  hive ;  hence,  homeward. 

"  Less  from  Indian  craft 

Than  bee-like  instinct  hiveward  found  at  length 
The  garden  portals." — Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  181. 

*hizz,  v.  i.    [Hiss,  v.]    To  hiss  ;  to  whizz. 
"Thewheels  and  horses'  hoofs   hizz'das  they  passed 
them  o'er." — Cowley:  The  Extasy. 

hlz  -zie,  hiz-zy.  his-sie,  s.   [HUSSY.] 
hlzz'-Ing,  8.    [Hizz.]    A  hissing;  a  hiss. 


bfill,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious, 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     eiist.    ph  =  f. 
-sious  -  shus.     -ble,    -die,    AC.  =  bel,     del. 
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h6(l),h6a  (I),  inter}.  [Onomat.;cf.  Icel.  hd^ 
ho!  ftoa=to  shout  out  ho!J  An  exclamation  or 
interjection  to  call  attention. 

h5  (2),  hoa  (2),interi.  [The  same  as  whoa  (q.  v.) ; 
xr.  ho.]  A  cry  or  word  used  by  teamsters  to  stop 
their  teams :  hence,  a  stop,  moderation,  bounds. 

ho,  v.  i.  [Ho  (1) ,  interj.']  To  cry  out ;  to  call  out ; 
to  halloa. 

Hdad  -ley-If m,  s.    [Sec  def.] 

Ch.Hist.:  The  doctrine  taught  by  the  Latitudi" 
narian  political  bishops  of  the  eighteenth  century 
of  whom  Benjamin  Hoadley  is  instanced  as  a  speci- 
men. [BANGORIAX  CONTROVERSY  .] 

"He  may  write  and  preach  as  much  Hoadleyism  .  .  . 
Aa  he  pleases."—  J.  S.  Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  300. 

*hdam  -Ing,  a.  [Prob.  fromGer.3c/iaum=foam.] 
Foaming;  swelling;  surging. 

"It  is  a  hoaming  sea!  we  shall  hare  foul  weather."— 
Dryden:  Tempest,  i.  1. 

hoar,  *hor,  *lioor,  *hore,  *lioare,  a.  &  s.    [A.  S. 
hdr;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hdrr.} 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  White;  a  hoar  frost. 

2.  Gray :  grayish  white ;  hoary ;  gray  with  age. 
*3.  Moldy ;  musty. 

"Something  stale  and  hoar  ere  it  is  spent." 

Shakesp.;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

4.  White  with  foam  ;  foaming. 

"The  hoare  waters  from  his  frigot  ran." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  zii.  10. 
*B.  As  subst. :  Hoariness ;  antiquity. 
"Covered  with  the  awful   hoare  of  innumerable  ages." 
— Burke. 

hoar-frost,  s. 

Meteor.:  Dew  which,  having  been  deposited  on 
bodies  below  the  freezing  point,  itself  has  frozen. 
Hoar-frost  is  found,  like  dew,  on  bodies  such  as  the 
extremities  of  leaves,  from  which  radiation  is 
great,  and  which,  therefore,  part  most  easily  with 
the  hoat  obtained  during  tno  day  from  the  sun. 
The  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  rime  (q.  v.). 
"The  rigid  hoar-frost  melts  before  his  beam." 

Thomson;  Autumn,  1,168. 

*hbar,  v.  i.  &  t.    [A.  S.  Adrian.]    [HoAE,  a.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  become  moldy  or  musty. 

•  •  But  a  hare  that  is  hoare  is  too  much  for  a  score,  when 
it  hoaren  ere  it  be  spent." 

Shakesp:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  hoary   or   white;  to    make 
moldy. 

"  Hoar  the  flamen 
That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh." 

tihakesj)..-  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

hoard  (1),  *hord,  *hoord,  a.  [A.  S.  hord;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  hodd;  Goth,  huzd^  Ger,  hort.']  A  stock; 
a  store ;  a  treasure;  a  quantity  of  things  accumu- 
lated or  laid  up ;  especially  applied  to  a  hidden 
stock  of  treasure  or  provisions. 

"  Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill." 

Goldsmith:  Traveller. 

hoard  (2),  s.    [HOARDING.] 

hoard,  *hord,  *hoord,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  hordtan; 
cogn.  with  Goth,  huzdjan.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  collect  and  lay  up;  to  accumulate; 
to  store  up ;  to  treasure  up  ;  to  lay  in  a  hoard ;  to 
store  secretly.    (Generally  followed  by  up.) 

"  Vast  masses  of  old  wealth  were  hoarded." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lay  up  hoards;  to  make  a  hoard 
or  store,  especially  of  money  or  treasure. 

"  He  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  hoarding  for 
them."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

hoard  -er,  s.  [Eng.  hoard;  -er.~]  One  who 
hoards  or  stores  things  in  secret ;  a  miserly,  stingy, 
grasping  person. 

"  We  can  say  nothing  further  to  the  hoarders  of  this 
world." — Oilpin;  Sermons,  vol.  IT.,  ser.  5. 

hoard-lug,  s.  [Either  from  Dutch  horde=& 
hurdle,  or  O.  Fr.  /torde=palisade,  a  barrier.] 

Build.:  A  temporary  screen  of  boards  inclosing 
a  building-site,  where  erections  or  repairs  are  pro- 
ceeding. 

*hbared,  a.    [Eng.  hoar;  -ed.]    Moldy ;  musty. 

hoar  -hound,  s.    [HOREHOUND.] 

hoar -I-ness,  *hoar-ie-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  hoary; 
•ness.]  • 

1.  Tne  quality  or  state  of  being  hoary ;  whiteness 
orgrayness  through  age. 

"  He  grows  a  wolf,  his  hoariness  remains." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  L 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  moldy  or  musty ; 
moldiness. 

"Hoarienesse,  vinewednesse,  or  mouldinesse,  comming 
of  moisture,  for  lacke  of  cleansing." — Baret:  Alvearie. 
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hoarse,  *hoos,  *hos,  *hors,  *horse,  a.  [A.  s. 
fids;  cogn.  with  Icel.  lidss;  Dan.  her*;  Sw.  hes;  Dut. 
heesch  ;  Ger.  heiser.'] 

1.  Having  a  harsh,  rough  voice,  as  wlitm  suffering 
from  a  cold. 

"  Men  of  your  large  profession,  that  could  speak    .    .    . 
Till  they  were  hoarse  again,  yet  all  be  law. 

BenJonson:  Fox,  i.  3. 

2.  Harsh,  rough,  grating. 

"  The  male  utters  a  hoarse  bellowing  noise."—  Darwin: 
Descent  of  Man,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xii.,  p.  28. 

3.  Giving  out  a  harsh,  rough  noise  or  sound. 

hoarse-sounding,  a.  Making  a  hoarse  or  harsh 
noise. 

*hoarse,  v.  i.  [HOARSE,  a.l  To  become  hoarse. 
(Adams:  Works,  i.  355.) 

hoarse  -If,  *hors-ley,  adv.  [Eng.  hoarse;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  hoarse  manner;  with  a  hoarse,  rough,  or  grat- 
ing noise  or  sound. 

"The  name  of  Oscar  hoarsely  rings." 

Byron:  Oscar  of  Alva. 

*hbars'-en,  v.  t.  [Eng.  hoarsen;  -en.]  To  make 
hoarse.  (Richardson:  Clarissa,  v.  79.) 

hoarse  -ness,  *hoarse-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  hoarse; 
-ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hoarse;  harsh- 
ness or  roughness  of  voice  or  sound. 

"The  hoarseness  of  his  note."  —  Cotcper.-  Jackdaw, 

*h'6ar  -Stone,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful; Eng.  stone.'}  A  landmark;  a  stone  marking 
out  the  boundary  of  an  estate. 

hoar  -yS  *hoar-ie,  a.    [Eng.  hoar;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  White  ;  whitish. 

"  The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  891. 

2.  White  or  gray  with  age  ;  hoar. 

"To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  4. 

*3.  Moldy,  musty;  covered  with  a  white  pubes- 
cence. 

"  There  was  brought  oat  of  the  city  into  the  cnmp  very 
coarse,  hoary,  molded  bread."—  Knolles.-  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

*4.  Remote  in  point  of  time  ;  of  great  antiquity. 

II.  Bot.;  Covered  with  very  short,  dense  hairs, 
placed  so  closely  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  white- 
ness to  the  surface  from  which  they  grow,  as  the 
leaves  of  Matthiola  incana,  Olea  oleaster,  &c. 

hoary-footman,  s. 

Entom.:  A  moth,  Lithosia  caniola,  one  of  the 
Noctuas.  (Newman.) 


hoary-headed,   *hoarie-headed,   a. 
hoary  hair;  gray-headed;  white,  hoar. 


Having 


"The  seasons  alter;  hoary-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

*hoast,  s.  [A.  S.  hwosta;  Icel.  h6sti;  O.  H.  Ger. 
huosto.]  A  severe  cough. 

"  Mony  a  sair  koast  was  amang  them."—  Scott;  Anti- 
quary, ch.  vi. 

*hdast,  v.  i.    [HOAST,  s.]    To  cough. 
hoast  -man,  s.    [Cf.  A.  S.  h6s=an  association,  a 
fellowship,  a  host,  and  Eng.  man.]    One  of  an  old 


guild  or  fraternity  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  who 
elling  or  shipping  coal.    (Eng.) 


were  engaged  in  sell 


hoax,  s.  A  corruption  of  hocus;  cf.  hocus-pocus.} 
A  practical  j  oke  played  to  deceive  or  trick  a  per- 
son; a  trick. 

hoax,  v.  t.  [HOAX,  s.}  To  play  a  practical  joke 
upon  ;  to  trick  ;  to  take  in. 

hoax  -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  hoax;  -er.}  One  who  hoaxes 
or  plays  a  practical  joke  upon  another. 

hoay  (ashtfy),  inter  j.  [Ho  I  HOY!]  An  exclama- 
tion or  cry  employed  to  call  attention. 

ho-a-zln,  ho-at-zin,  no-act-zln,  s.  [Imi- 
tated, according  to  Hernandez,  from  its  peculiar 
cry.] 

Ornith.  :  Opisthocomu*  cristatus,  a  South  American 
bird  about  the  size  of  a  peacock,  living  in  small 
companies  of  six  or  eight  on  the  flooded  savannas 
of  South  America.  Called  in  Guiana  Sasa. 

h5b  (1),  hub,  s.  [From  the  same  root  as  hop  and 
hump.} 

1.  Build,  (of  the  form  hob)  :  The  flat  iron  shelf  at 
the  side  of  a  grate,  on  which  things  are  placed  to 
keep  warm. 

2.  Macft.  :  A  hardened,  threaded  spindle  by  which 
a  comb  or  chasing-tool  may  be  cut. 

3.  Vehicles: 

(1)  The  nave  of  a  wheel. 

(2)  The  runner  of  a  sledge.    (C.  Andrews:  Agric. 
Eiujin.,  iii.  41.) 

*hob  (2),  *hobbe,  s.  [A  corrupt,  and  contrac.  of 
Robin,  as  Hodge  from  Roger.} 

1.  An  elf,  a  sprite,  a  Rooin-goodfellow. 

2.  A  clown,  a  rustic,  an  awkward,  clumsy  fellow. 
(Drcmt:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry.) 


hobby 

hob  -ba-de-ho^,  hob  be-d?-h6y,  s.  [HOBBLE- 
DEHOY.] 

hob-be-d^-h6y- -Ish,  «.  [English  hobbedyhoy; 
-ish.]  Approaching  the  time  of  life  between  boy 
and  man.  (Colman:  Poetical  I'agarit'tt.) 

H6bb-Ism,  s.    [See  def.] 

Hist.,  Phil.,  cfrc. :  The  system  of  philosophy  con- 
tained in  or  to  be  deduced  from  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Hobbes  (1588-1679),  one  of  tho  most  cele- 
brated of  the  English  Deists  of  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury. Among  his  friends  and  contemporaries  were 
Ben  Jonson,  Bacon,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
Gassendi, and  Galileo.  Hewasa  voluminous  writer; 
his  chief  works  are  his  Elements  of  Philosophy,  the 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  and  Leviathan,  or  The 
Matter  and  Form  of  a  Commonwealth,  Ecclesias- 
tical and  Civil.  His  philosophy  was  materialist.  On 
page 5  of  the  Elements,  he  says:  "Subjectum  phi- 
losophise, sive  materia  circa  quam  versatur,  est 
corpusomne  cujusgeneratio  all  qua  concipi  potest ;" 
and  similar  expressions  abound.  Ho  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  modern  Sensationalism  (q.  v.).  '  'There  is 
no  conception  in  a  man's  mind,  which  hath  not  at 
first  totally  or  by  parts  been  begotten  upon  the  or- 
gans of  sense."  (Leviathan,  ch.  i.)  In  politics  he 
was  a  strenuous  upholder  of  absolute  monarchy  in 
its  extremest  form,  going  so  far  as  to  make  the  sov- 
ereign the  supreme  arbiter  in  faith  and  morals. 

"ffobbism  soon  became  an  almost  essential  part  of  the 
character  of  the  fine  gentleman." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t 
ch.  ii. 

Hobb  -1st,  s.  [HOBBTSM.]  A  follower  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Hobbes. 

hob -ble,  *hobelen,  *hoble,  v.  i.&t.  [A  f req. 
from  hop  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  walk  or  move  lamely  or  awkwardly  upon 
one  leg  more  than  the  other ;  to  walk  with  unequal 
and  jerky  steps. 

2.  To  move  unevenly  or  irregularly ;  to  wriggle,  to 
wobble.    (Lit.  <&  fig.) 

"  If  it  hobbles  in  its  motion,  upon  perfectly  level 
ground,  it  cannot  be  a  perfect  circle."  —  Cogan:  Ethical 
Questions  (Note  B). 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  tie  the  legs  together  so  as  to  impede  or  pre- 
vent freedom  of  motion ;  to  shackle,  to  clog. 
(Dickens:  Uncommercial  Traveler,  xi,) 

*2.  To  perplex,  to  embarrass. 

h6b  -ble,  s.    [HOBBLE,  v.} 

1.  Lit.:  An  awkward,  uneven  gait. 

"One  of  his  heels  is  higher  than  the  other,  which  gives 
him  a  hobble  in  Ms  gait.'r—  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels. 

2.  Fig.;  A  difficulty,  a  perplexity.    (Lytton:  Cax- 
totis,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  i.) 

hSb  -ble-de  lHJy,  s.  [Hos  (2),  s.]  A  raw, gawky, 
or  awkward  young  fellow,  approaching  manhood. 

hob  -ble-bush,  s.    [Eng.  hobble,  and  &«*&.] 

Sot. :  A  low  bush,  having  long,  irregular  branches 
and  handsome  flowers.  (Virburnum  lantanoides.) 

hob  -b!5r  (1),  s.  [Eng.  hobbl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
hobbles. 

*h6b-bler   (2),    *h5b -I-ler,    *hob -ler,   subst. 

[HOBBY.] 

1.  A  soldier  mounted  on  a  hobby  and  with  light 
armor. 

"For  twenty  hobblers  armed,  Irishmen  so  called."— 
Davifn. 

2.  One  who  by  his  tenure  was  bound  to  maintain 
a  hobby  for  military  service. 

h5b  -ble-sho'w,  h6b  -bll-shtfw,  s.    [Eng.  hobble, 
and  s/iow.]    A  hubbub,  a  disturbance,  an  uproar. 
h6b  -bllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HOBBLE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  walking  or  mov- 
ing awkwardly  or  unevenly ;  the  act  of  shackling  or 
fettering  the  legs. 

hob  -bllng-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  hobbling-  -ly.}  In  a 
hobbling  manner ;  with  a  hobbling  or  halting  gait 
or  motion ;  awkwardly,  clumsily. 

hob-b?  (l),  *hob  -be?,  *hobi,  *hoby,  s.  [A 
corrupt,  of  0.  Fr.  hobreau,  from  hober=to  move 
about.] 

Ornith. :  Falco  (Hypotriorchts)  subbuteo,  a  Euro- 
pean raptorial  bird,  brown  above,  whitish  spotted 
with  brown  below,  a  brown  mark  on  the  cheek,  the 
thighs  and  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen  red.  It  is 
of  small  size,  and  preys  on  the  smaller  birds  and 
quadrupeds,  with  cockchafers  and  other  insects. 

"Because  there  is  one  cause  more  for  his  dislike  against 
the  hobbey  than  against  the  man  (namely,  the  deformity 
of  their  constitutions),  he  will  flie  intothe  man's  hand  to 
avoid  the  hawk's  talons."— Digby.-  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xxxviiL 

h5b'-bf  (2),  *hob-ble,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid. 
Eng.  &  O.  Fr.  hobin=&  nag,  from  hoper—to  move 
about ;  cf.  Sw.  hoppa=a  young  mare  rrom  hoppa= 
to  hop;  Dan.  hoppe  =  a  mare ;  North  Fries,  hoppe.] 
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hobby 

*1.  A  strong,  active,  middle-sized  horse,  said  to 
have  been  originally  from  Ireland ;  a  nag,  a  hack, 
an  easy  ambling  horse. 

"Mounted  on  a  white  holiba,  he  rode  from  rank  to  rank." 
—Baker:  Khrard  III.  (an.  1346.1 

*2.  An  imitation  horse;  a  wooden  figure  of  a 
horse. 

"  Bring  me  the  bells,  the  rattle  bring, 
And  bring  the  hobby  I  bestrode." 

Shenstone:  Ode  to  Memory. 

*3.  The  old  name  of  the  velocipede  (q.  v.). 

4.  A  favorite  pursuit,  plan,  or  object ;  a  pursuit 
which  one  follows  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm ;  as, 
Every  one  has  his  hobby. 

1  To  ride  a  hobby  t»  death:  To  pursue  a  favorite 
object  to  death. 

*hob'-bf  (3),s.  [Eng.  hob  (2),s.;  -by.]  A  stupid 
fellow ;  a  lout. 

hob'-by'-horse,  ».    [Eug.  hobby  (2),  and  horse.] 

*1.  Originally,  a  horse  taught  to  amble,  and  on 
which  riding  was  easy  and  pleasurable ;  a  nag;  a 
hack. 

"  The  French  lackey  and  Irish  foot-boy  shrugging  at 
the  door  with  their  master's  hobbyhorses,  to  ride  to  the 
new  play." — Decker:  Gull's  Hornbook,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  wooden  model  of  a  horse  given  to  children. 

"Agesilaus  .  .  .  took  a  little  hobbyhorse  of  wood 
and  bestred  it."— Puttenham:  Art  of  English  Poesy,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  xiiv. 

•3.  A  hobby;  a  favorite  pursuit  or  plan. 

*4.  A  stupid  person  ;  a  loose  and  frivolous  person 
of  either  sex. 

"I  have  studied  eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to 
you,  which  these  hobbyhorses  must  not  hear." — Shakesp.: 
JHuch  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  2. 

*h5b-bjf-hors  -I-cal,  a.  [English  hobbyhm-s(e) ; 
-ical.]  Having  a  hobby;  eccentric;  whimsical. 
(Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  46.) 

*hob-bjf-hors  -I-cal-1? ,  adv.  [Eng.  hobbi/horsi- 
cal;  -ly.\  In  an  eccentric  or  whimsical  manner; 
whimsically. 

hob-g6b  -lln,  s.  [Eng.  hob  (2),  s.,  and  goblin.] 
A  kind  of  goblin,  elf,  or  fairy,  especially  one  of  a 
frightful  appearance. 

"Three  friars  should  watch  every  night  by  his  restless 
bed  as  a  guard  against  hobgoblins." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiv. 

*h5b  -I-lSr,  8.     [HOBBLEE  (2).] 

hob  -It,  s.    [Ger.  haubitze.]    [HowiTZEH.] 

Ordnance :  An  old  form  of  mortar  of  six  or  eight 
indies'  bore,  mounted  on  a  carriage. 

hob'-llke,  a.  [Eng.  hob  (2) ;  -like.]  Clownish ; 
boorish ;  clumsy  ;  awkward. 

hob  -lob,  s.  [Eng.  hob  (2),  and  lob.]  A  clown,  a 
lout. 

hSb'-aail,  *hob-nayle,  s.     [Eng.  hob  (I),  and 

"'".  Lit. :  A  short,  thick  nail,  with  a  pointed  tang,  a 
large  head,  and  with  pendent  claws,  which  pierce 
the  boot-sole. 

"A  good  commodity  for  some  smith  to  make  hobnayles 
of." — Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  i.  6. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  clown ;  an  awkward  country  fellow. 
hobnail-liver,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  liver  rendered  pale  and  having  the 
surface  extremely  irregular  through  the  action  of 
hepatitis  (q.  v.). 

hob  -nail,  v.  t.  [HOBNAIL,  8.]  To  trample  on 
roughly,  as  with  hobnailed  shoes  or  boots. 

"Your  rights  and  charters  hobnailed  into  slush." 

Tennyson:  Queen  Mary,  ii.  2. 

hob    nailed,  a.    [Eng.  hobnail;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Set  or  furnished  with  hobnails. 

"  Benedict  knew  by  the  hob-nailed  shoes  it  was  Basil  the 
blacksmith."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  2. 

2.  Pathol.:    Irregular    in    outline.       [HOBNAIL- 
X.IVEE.] 

*h8b -n8b,  adv.  [A  compound  of  hab  (A.  S. 
habban}  —  to  have,  and  nab  (A.  S.  nabban)=oot  to 
have.] 

1.  Take  or  take  not ;  take  it  or  leave  it ;  a  familiar 
invitation  to  drink. 

"Hobnob  is  his  word;  give  't,  or  take  't." — Shakesp.: 
'Twelfth  Sight,  Hi.  4. 

2.  At  random ;  hit  or  miss ;  come  what  will. 
hob  -n8b,  v.  i.    [HOBNOB,  adv.] 

1.  To  drink  familiarly ;  to  invite  to  drink. 

2.  To  associate  familiarly;  to  boon  terms  of  close 
intimacy. 

ho'-b5, 8.  A  boisterous  fellow ;  a  bully;  a  tramp; 
-an  election  ward  tough.  (Slang.) 

If  No  authority  gives  any  information  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  word.  It  has  grown  into  use  re- 
cently and  is  credited  with  originating  in  Paducah, 
Ky.  About  five  years  ago  (1889)  three  schoolboys 
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were  studying  Latin  under  a  private  tutor  in  that 
town,  and,  with  boylike  propensity  for  adapting  all 
sorts  of  peculiar  sounds  to  their  own  use,  began 
hailing  each  other  with  "  Hello,  bobisbit ! ' '  Find- 
ing this  form  of  salutation  rather  cumbersome  to 
handle  in  a  hurry,  they  speedily  shortened  it  to 
"  hobo."  This  is  the  history  of  the  word's  birth.  It 
was  catchy  and  others  fell  to  using  it,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  Its  popularity  increased  and  one  can 
hear  the  modification  at  almost  any  place  in  the 
United  States.  A  crowd  of  tramps  is  to-day  an 
army  of  hobos  ;  a  flat  felt  fiat  is  a  hobo  skypiece;  a 
wandering  compositor  is  a  hobo  printer;  a  tough 
street  is  a  hobo  neighborhood,  and  so  on  ad  iitfini- 
tutn. 

Hob    son,  x.    [See  compound.] 

Hobson's-choice,  s.  A  proverbial  expression  de- 
noting that  there  is  really  no  power  of  choosing  or 
alternative.  It  is  popularly  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  name  of  a  livery-stable  keeper,  who  insisted 
upon  his  customers  taking  that  horse  which  in  its 
turn  stood  next  to  the  stable  door. 

h5c  -CO,  8.    [Fr.    Remote  etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith.:  A  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  the  genus 
Crax  (Curassow). 

hock(l),*hox,  s.    [HOUGH.] 

1.  In  animals,  the  joint  between  the  knee  and  the 
fetlock. 

2.  In  man,  the  posterior  part  of  the  knee-joint; 
the  ham. 

bock  (2),s.  [A  corruption  of  Hockheim,  a  place 
in  Nassau,  where  the  wine  is  made.]  A  kind  of  light 
wine,  either  still  or  sparkling;  also  formerly  called 
Hoc  fca  more. 

"And  made  'em  stoutly  overcome 
With  bacrack,  hockamore,  and  mum." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  iii.,  c.  iii. 

bock,  hoc  -kle,  *h5cks,  v.  t.  [HOCK  (!),«.]  To 
disable  in  the  hock ;  to  cut  or  maim  the  hock  or 
hough  ;  to  hough ;  to  hamstring. 

"This  way  of  hocksing  bullocks  seems  peculiar  to  the 
Spaniards." — Dampter:  Voyages  (an.  1676). 

*hock-day,  *hoke -day,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful: 
cf.  Icel.  hOku-n6tt=the  night  beginning  yule-tide.] 
A  day  of  feasting  and  mernmentl  neld  on  the  second 
Tuesday  after  Easter,  because  it  was  believed  to 
have  been  on  that  day  that  the  English  overcame 
the  Danes. 

hocked,  a.  [HocK,  v.]  Cut  or  maimed  in  the 
hock;  hamstrung. 

hock  -ey\  hopk'-e?,  s.  [English  hook;  -ey.]  A. 
game  of  ball  played  with  a  stick  or  club  having  a 
hooked  or  curved  end.  It  is  played  by  a  number  of 
persons  arranged  in  two  sides  or  parties,  and  the 
object  of  each  side  is  to  drive  the  ball  through  their 
adversaries'  goal. 

hock  -herb,  s.  [A.  S.  hoc(leaf)  =  a  mallow,  a 
hollow  hook,  or  hoc=a  hook,  and  Eng.  herb.] 

Bot.:  A  term  used  sometimes  for  Althtea,  or  for 
•  Malva. 

hoc  -kle,  v.  t.     [A  frequent,  from  hock,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  hock  or  hough  ;  to  hamstring. 

2.  To  cut  or  mow,  as  stubble. 

*hock -leaf,  8.    [A.  S.  hocleaf.]    [HocKHEEB.] 

*hock  -m&n-day,  8.  [HOCKDAY.]  The  Monday 
week  after  Easter. 

*hocks  -er,  «.  [Eng.  hock  or  hocks;  -er.~]  One 
who  houghs  or  hamstrings. 

"The  hockser  is  mounted  on  a  good  horse,  bred  up  to 
the  sport,  who  knows  so  well  when  to  advance  or  retreat 
upon  occasion,  that  the  rider  has  no  trouble  to  manage 
him." — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1676). 

*h8cks-Ing,s.  [HocK  or  HOCKS,  r.]  The  act  of 
houghing  or  hamstringing  cattle,  &c. 

hockslng-iron,  s.  A  knife  or  implement  for 
hamstringing  cattle,  <fec. 

hock -tide,  s.  [Cf.  HOCKDAY.]  The  second  Tues- 
day after  Easter. 

ho '-CUB,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  etymology;  see 
HOCUS-POCUS,  s.] 

1.  A  cheat,  an  impostor. 

2.  Drugged  liquor  given  to  a  person  to  stupefy 
him. 

hocus-pocus,  s.  &  a.  [Supposed,  but  probably 
incorrectly,  to  be  a  corruption  of  "  hoc,  est  cor/jus,  ' 
the  words  of  consecration  pronounced  by  Roman 
Catholic  priests  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.] 

1.  As  substantive : 

(1)  One  of  the  words  used  by  jugglers  in  playing 
tricks. 

"At  the  playing  of  every  trick  he  used  to  say  '  hocus- 
pocus,  tontus,  taloutus,  vade  celeriter  jubeo. " — Ady:  Can- 
dle in  the  Dark,  Treatise  of  Witches,  t£c.,  p.  29. 

(2)  A  trickster,  a  juggler,  an  impostor. 

(3)  A  juggler's  trick,  a  cheat,  an  imposition. 

"Our  author  is  playing  hocus-pocus  in  the  very  simili- 
tude he  take*  from  that  juggler."— Bentley:  Free  Think- 
ing, g  12. 
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2.  As  adj.:  Cheating,  fraudulent. 

"  Such  hocus-pocus  tricks,  I  own 
Belong  to  Gallic  bards  alone." 

Mason:  Hot-ace,  Ode  iv.  8. 

hocus-pocus,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Hocus-POCDB,  s.]  To 
cheat,  to  trick. 

"The  gift  of  hocus-pocussing  and  of  disguising  matters 
is  surprising."— L' Estrange. 

ho  -cus,  v.  t.    [Hocus,  s.] 

1.  To  cheat,  to  impose  upon. 

2.  To  stupefy  by  drugging  one's  drink  for  the  pur- 
pose of  robbery  or  cheating. 

3.  To  drug,  as  drink,  for  the  purpose  of  stupefy- 
ing the  person  who  drinks  it. 

"  'What  do  you  mean  by  hoctissing  brandy  and  water?' 
inquired  Mr.  Pickwick."— Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  liii. 

hod,  s.  [Corrupted  from  hot:  Fr.  hotte=n  scuttle, 
dorser,  basket  to  carry  on  the  back;  O.  Dut.  hotte  = 
a  peddler's  box  or  basKot.  \ 

1.  Bricklaying:  A  box  with  two  sides  and  an  end, 
set  on  edge,  and  with  a  handle  by  which  it  is  carried, 
a  padded  cushion  resting  on  the  shoulder. 

2.  Domestic :  A  coal  scuttle  or  box ;  a  coal  hod. 

hod-elevator,  s.  An  apparatus  to  raise  hods, 
loaded  with  bricks  or  mortar,  to  the  building  height 
on  a  building,  and  return  the  empty  ones. 

*hSd,  v.  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  To  stammer,  to  stutter. 

2.  To  bob  up  and  down  on  horseback ;  to  jog. 

hod '-den,  a.  &  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 

A.  As  adj. :  Coarse,  rustic. 

B.  As  subst. :  Hodden-gray, 
hodden-gray,  8. 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  cloth  manufactured  from  un- 
dyed  wool,  much  worn  formerly  by  Scotch  peasants. 
"Hodden-gray  was  the  garb  he  wore." 

Longfellow:  Musician's  Tale,  vii. 

hod  -ding,  s.  [HOD,  t'.]  The  motion  of  one  rid- 
ing on  a  cart-horse;  a  jogging.  (Burns:  Holy  Fair.) 

h8d  -djf,  8.  [A  corrupt,  of  hooded.]  The  carrion- 
crow. 

hoddy-dod,  8.    A  snail. 

"  To  heed  certaine  hoddy-dods  or  shell-snails  sticking 
hard  thereto." — Holland. 

*hoddy-doddy ,  s.  A  foolish  person,  an  awkward 
fellow. 

"My  master  is  a  personable  man,  and  not  a  spindle- 
shanked  hoddy-doddy ." 

Swift:  Mary  the  Cook-maid's  Letter. 

*hoddy-peak,  s.    A  fool,  a  cuckold, 

"Ye  brain-sick  fools,  ye hoddy-pekes,  yedoddy-powles!" 
—Latimer:  Sermon. 

hodge,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  the  proper  name  Roger.] 
A  clown,  a  countryman,  a  farm-laborer. 

hodge-podge,  botch  -pot9h,  s.    [HOTCHPOT.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  mixture  or  medley  of  ingre- 
dients. 

"They  have  made  our  English  tongue  a  gallimaufrey, 
or  hodgepodge  of  all  other  speeches." — Spenser:  State  of 
Ireland. 

2.  Law :  A  commixture  of  lands. 
Hodgepodge  Act,  8. 

Eng.  Law :  A  statute  relating  to  distinct  subjects 
which  had  better  have  been  kept  separate. 

hOd&-SO  -nl-a,  s.  [Named  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
after  Mr.  Hodgson,  British  resident  in  Nepaul.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitaceae,  containing  a 
gigantic  climber  with  immense  yellowish-white 
pendulous  blossoms,  the  petals  with  buff-colored 
curling  threads,  several  inches  long.  It  grows  in 
the  Himalayas.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  Lepchas. 

*h6'-dl-ern,  a.  [Lat.  hodiernus,  from  hodie  (  = 
hoc  die  — OK  this  day)  =  to-day.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
this  day ;  of  the  present  day  or  time. 

"Even  of  divers  hodicrn  mathematicians." — Boyle: 
Works,  iii.  754. 

hod  -ja,  8.  [Pers.  khavadje=a  reader.]  A  pro- 
fessor iii  a  secondary  school  attached  to  a  mosque 
in  Turkey. 

hod  mail,  s.  [Eng.  hod,  and  man.]  A  laborer 
who  carries  mortar,  &c.,  in  a  hod  for  bricklayers, 
masons,  plasterers,  &c. 

hod  -man  dod,  s.  [A  reduplication  of  dodman 
(q.  v.).]  A  shell-snail,  a  dodman. 

"Those  that  cast  their  shell  are  the  lobster,  the  crab, 
the  crawfish^  and  the  hodmandod  or  dodman." — Bacon: 
Kat.  Hist.,  g  732. 

hod  -6-graph,  s.  [Gr.  hodoa^a  road,  a  way,  and 
graphd=to  write,  to  describe,  to  draw.] 

Math. :  A  curve,  originated  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
and  used  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  central  forces. 


boil,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     }hls; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -yion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


hodometer 

h5-dom  -e-t§r,  s.  [Gr.  fto<Jos=a  road,  a  way,  and 
in?tron  =  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  length  of  road  traveled.  It  consists  of  a  clock- 
work arrangement  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  vehicle 
and  connected  with  the  axle.  The  distance  trav- 
eled is  recorded  on  a  dial. 

h5d-6-met -rlc-al,  a.    [Eng.  hodometer;  -teal.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hodometer. 

•J.  Naut.:  Applied  to  the  method  of  finding  the 
longitude  at  sea  by  dead  reckoning. 

h6e  (1),  *how,  *haugh,  s.  [Fr.  houe,  from  O.  H. 
Ger.  houwa;  Ger.  ftaue=a  hoe,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
houwan=to  hew.]  [HEW.] 

1.  Agric. :  A  tool  with  a  flat,  thin  blade,  used  to 
cut  weeds  or  stir  the  earth  around  plants. 

"  With  outstretched  hoe  I  slew  him  at  the  door." 

Cowper:  Colubriad. 

2.  Dentist. :  An  excavating  instrument,  having  a 
blade  attached  to  a  shank,  and  shaped  like  a  minia- 
ture hoe. 

hoe-cake,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  cake  of  Indian 
meal,  because  sometimes  cooked  on  a  hoe. 

h6e  (2)  8.  [Dan.  hai,  Sw.  haj=a  shark,  a  dog-fish.] 
A  name  given  to  the  Picked  Dog-fish  or  Picked 
Shark  (Acanthios  vulgaris),B.nfi  also  to  some  other 
species  of  sharks  found  on  European  coasts. 

hoe-mother,  8.  In  Orkney  the  basking  .-hark, 
sometimes  contracted  into  homer. 

hoe ,  v.  t.  &  i.   [  HOE  (!),«.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  clean,  scrape,  cut,  or  dig  with  a  hoe ;  as,  to 
hoe  the  beds  in  a  garden. 

2.  To  clean  or  clear  from  weeds  with  a  hoe. 
"His  men  were  hoeing  a  field  of  turnips." — Pennant: 

British  Zoology;  The  Kook. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  use  a  hoe ;  to  scrape,  dig,  or  clear 
ground  of  weeds  with  a  hoe. 

"They  must  be  continually  kept  with  weeding  and  hoe- 
ing."— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

1  A  hard  row  to  hoe :  Having  a  hard  time  finan- 
cially or  otherwise;  being  greatly  troubled.  (Col- 
loq.) 

f  To  hoe  one's  row.  To  do  one's  share  of  a  job. 
(Colloq.) 

hoe    ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Hoc,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  operation  of  using  a  hoe. 
hoelng-machlne,  s. 

Agric. :  An  implement  for  hoeing  drilled  or  dib- 
bled crops. 

Hoff  -man  1st,  s.    [See  def.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  follower  of  Daniel  Hoffman,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  Helmstadt,  who  in  1598  main- 
tained that  there  was  a  twofold  truth,  if  it  could  be 
so  called,  one  philosophical,  the  other  theological, 
and  that  philosophical  truth  was  falsehood  in 
theology.  Owen  Gunther,  John  Caselius,  Conrad 
Martini,  and  Duncan  Liddel.philosophers  of  his  uni- 
versity, joined  issue  with  him,  and  finally  Henry 
Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  compelled  him,  in  1601, 
to  retract  his  opinions.  (Mosheim.) 

*hO-ful,  *hO-full,  a.  [A.  S.  hohful,  hogful,  from 
Ao0«=care,  anxiety.]  Careful,  prudent. 

"'Everhofull  of  his  doings  and  behavior." — Stapleton: 
Fortrtss  of  the  Faith,  p.  97. 

*hO-ful-ly,  ado.  [Eng.  hoful;  -i».]  Carefully, 
prudently. 

"  Women  serving  God  hofully  and  chastely." — Stapleton: 
Fortress  of  the  Faith,  p.  419. 

hog,  "hogge,  s.  [  Wei.  hwch=&  sow ;  Bret,  houch, 
hoch;  Corn.  huch=a  hog,  a  pig.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  A  castrated  boar.    (Eng.) 

(3)  A  sheep  of  a  year  old ;  a  sheep  that  has  not 
been  shorn.    (Eng.) 

(4)  A  bullock  of  a  year  old.    (Eng.) 

'2.  Fig.:  A  dirty,  filthy,  mean,  or  low  fellow;  a 
dirty  or  gluttonous  eater. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut.:  A   scrub-broom   for  cleaning  a  ship's 
bottom,  under  water. 

2.  Paper-making:  A  revolving  beater  in  a  chest 
of  paper  pulp,  which  agitates  the  pulp  so  as  to 
keep  it  of  uniform  (consistence  as  it  flows  to  .the 
paper-making  machine. 

3.  Zool. :  Sus  scrofa.    It  has  two  large  teeth  or 
tusks  in  the  upper,  and  two  in  the  lower,  jaw.    The 
body  is  covered  with  bristles.    When  wild  it  is  of  a 
dark  brindled  hue,  with  soft  short  hairs  beneath  its 
bristles.    In  domestication  the  ears  become  long, 
sharp-pointed,  and  pendent.    The  hog  when  wild 
feeds  on  beech-mast,  chestnuts,  acorns,  crabs,  haws, 
sloes,  hips,  grass,  roots,  Ate.    When  he  can  obtain 
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miry  ground  to  wallow  in,  he  regales  himself  with 
frogs,  ferns,  the  rctots  of  rushes,  &c.  In  domestica- 
tion he  will  eat  almost  anything  in  the  least  digest- 
ible—an  uncleanly  but  valuable  scavenger.  The 
flesh  of  the  hog  when  fresh  is  called  pork,  when 
cured,  ham  or  bacon.  The  ordinary  lard  is  used  for 
culinary  purposes,  the  fat  of  the  bowels  for  greas- 
ing azieu.  The  bristles  are  made  into  brushes,  pen- 
cils, &c. ;  the  skin  into  leather.  The  dung  is  only 
less  valuable  as  manure  than  that  of  the  sheep. 
There  aro  many  breeds  of  hogs,  as  the  Chinese,  the 
Suffolk,  the  Berkshire,  the  Shropshire,  the  North- 
ampton, the  Neapolitan,  &c.  The  point  aimed  at, 
is  to  make  the  animal  quickly  increase  in  flesh  with- 
out increasing  in  bone.  Clover,  potatoes,  turnips, 
cabbages,  carrots,  parsnips,  lettuces,  pea-meal, 
barley-meal,  bran,  &c.,  are  useful  for  fattening 
hogs.  [SYBOTISM.]  Their  period  of  gestation  is 
about  four  months;  they  begin  to  breed  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  months  to  two  years,  do  so  twice  in  a 
year,  and  bring  forth  from  five  to  ten-or  more,  at  a 
time.  The  hog  is  wild  in  Continental  Europe,  many 
parts  of  Asia,  and  in  North  Africa.  [Sus.] 

IT  Root,  hog,  or  die:  Work  or  starve.    (Collog.) 

*f  Ground  hog : 

Zool. :  Orycteropus  capensis. 

bog-back,  s.  A  curved  or  convex  back  like  that 
of  a  Eog. 

hog-backed,  a.    Shaped  like  the  back  of  a  hog. 

hog-chain,  a. 

Shipbuild. :  A  chain  in  the  nature  of  a  tension-rod, 
passing  from  stem  to  stern  of  a  vessel,  and  over 
posts  nearer  amidships ;  designed  to  prevent  the 
vessel  from  drooping  at  the  ends. 

hog-cholera,  s.  A  contagious  fever  of  swine, 
generally  epidemic ;  symptoms,  scarlet,  purple,  or 
black  blotches  on  the  skin,  attended  by  liquid, 
fetid  diarrhcea.  It  is  generally  fatal  in  from  one  to 
six  days. 

hog-deer,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Hyelaphus  (Cervus)  porcinus. 

hog-fish,  s. 

1.  Ichthy. :  Scorpmna  scrofn,  a  large,  red,  spiny- 
headed  fish,  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
porpoise  (Phoccena  communis) .     The  French  call  it 
Pore  poisson,  and  the  Germans  Meerschwein,  words 
of  the  same  import. 

hog-frame,  «. 

Shipwright, :  A  fore-and-aft  frame,  forminga  truss 
in  the  mam  frame  of  the  vessel  to  prevent  vertical 
flexure.  The  term  has  been  adopted  into  carpen- 
try and  engineering  in  some  forms  of  trusses  for 
roofs  and  bridges. 

hog-gum,  «.  A  gum  derived  from  Moronobea 
coccinea,  from  Garcinia,  and  some  other  guttifers. 

hog-hook,  e.  A  hook  used  in  handling  hogs  in 
scalding. 

hog-louse,  s. 

Zool.:  The  genus  Oniscus  (q.  v.).  It  is  not  an 
insect,  but  anisopodous  crustacean. 

hog-mane,  8.  The  mane  of  a  horse  cut  short,  so 
as  to  stand  erect. 

"  Two  horses  are  seen  with  hog-manes  and  large  heads." 
— Datokins:  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  vii. 

hog-maned,  a.    Having  a  hog-mane  (q.  v.). 

"A  series  of  fine  oblique  lines,  stopping  at  the  bend  of 
the  back,  proves  that  the  animal  was  hog-maned." — Daic- 
kins:  Early  Stan  in  Britain,  ch.  vi. 

hog-nose,  a.    Having  a  nose  or  snout  like  a  hog. 

Hog-nose  snake : 

ZoOL:  A  name  applied  to  two  species  of  Hetero- 
don.  They  occur  in  America,  and  are  non-ven- 
omous. 

tog-peanut,  .-•. 

But, :  Amphirarpcea  monaica,  a  papilionaceous 
plant,  tribe  Clitoriese.  It  has  purplish  flowers  and 
fleshy  pea-shaped  fruits. 

hog-pen,  s.   A  hogsty. 

hog-plum,  s. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Brazil  to  the  fruits  of  Spondias  purpurea  and  S. 
motnbin,  which  are  eatable.  [SpoxDiAs.j  , 

hog-rat,  8.    [CAPROMYB.] 

*hOg-reeve,  «.  A  district  official  who  adjudi- 
cated on  the  damage  done  by  hogs  in  trespassing. 
(Eng.) 

hog-ring,  «.  A  nose-ring  for  a  pig,  to  prevent  its 
grubbing. 

hog-ringer,  s.    One  who  rings  hogs. 

hog-rubber,  «.    A  low,  coarse,  rough  fellow. 

hog-shouther,  v.  i.  To  jostle  with  the  shoulder. 
(Burns:  To  William  Simpson.) 

nog-skin,  s.  Tanned  leather  made  of  the  skin  of 
swine. 


lioggishness 


hog-wallow,  s.  A  name  given  to  rough  ground 
in  the  prairies  of  North  America,  from  its  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  having  bceu  rooted  up  by 
swine. 

hog's-back,  .-•.  &  a. 
Geography  and  Geology: 

A.  As  subst.:    A  hill  somewhat  resembling  the 
ridge  of  a  hog's  back. 

B.  As  adj.:   Having  a    conformation   like    that 
described  under  A. 

hog's-bane,  hogs'-bane,  s. 

But. :  The  same  as  SOWBANE  (q.  v.). 

hog's-bread,  «.    The  same  as  HOGMEAT  (q.  v.). 

hog's-fennel,  8. 

Bot. :  The  umbelliferous  genus  Penceclanum 
(q.  v.).  Spec.,  P.  oflicinale,  a  plant  found,  but  very 
rarely,  in  salt  marshes.  The  root  yields  a  stimu- 
lant resin;  the  plant  has  an  odor  of  sulphur.  Called 
also  common  or  sea  sulphurwort  or  harestrong. 

hog's-lard,  8. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  fat  of  the  hog  after  having 
been  separated  from  the  flesh  and  melted. 

2.  Pharm. :    Adept   prceparatus.     The  prepared 
internal  fat  of  the  abdomen  of  Stts  scrofa,  the  hog. 
It  is  a  white  fatty  substance  melting  at  1UO    F.    It 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  ointments. 

h8g  (2),  s.  [Dan.  hok=a  sty  or  pen.]  In  curling, 
a  stone  which  does  not  go  over  the  hogscore;  a 
hogscore  (q.  v.). 

hog(l),B.<.  &i.    [Hoc  (!),«.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cut  the  hair  short  like  the  bristles  of  a  hog; 
as,  to  hog  a  horse's  mane. 

2.  To  clean  a  ship's  bottom  under  water  by  scrap- 
ing. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  droop  at  both  cuds,  so  as  to  be 
hog-backed. 

2.  Manage :  To  carry  the  head  down  like  n  hog. 
hSg  (2),  v.  t.    [Hoo  (2),  8.]    In  curling,  to  play 

the  stone  with  so  little  force  that  it  fails  to  clear 
the  hogscore. 

h5g  (3),  v.  t.  [Ger.  hocken,  from  ftocA;e=the  back.] 
To  carry  on  the  back. 

hog  -au-lte  (au  as  6"w),  8.   [Named  from  Hogau. 
in  \\  tlrtemberg,  where  it  occurs.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  NATEOLITE  (q.  v.). 

*hog'-c6te,  8.  [Eng.  hog,  and  cote.]  A  pen  or 
house  for  swine ;  a  hogsty. 

"Out  of  a  small  hogcote  sixty  or  eiphty  load  of  dung- 
hath  been  raised." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

hogged,  a.  [Eng.  hog  (I);  -ed.\  Curved  like  a 
hog's  back ;  hog-backed. 

hog-ger  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  stocking 
without  a  foot,  worn  by  coal  miners  when  at  work. 

hog -ggr  (2),8.  [Etym. doubtful.]  (Scetbeconi- 
pounds.) 

hogger-pipe,  8. 

Mining:  The  upper  terminal  pipe  with  delivery 
hose  of  the  mining-pump. 

hogger-pump,  s. 

Mining:  The  top  pump  in  the  sinking-pit  of  a 
mine. 

hog  -gSr-el,  *hog  -rel,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
sheep  in  its  second  year.  (Eng.) 

"  By  sacrifice,  with  hogrelvs  of  two  yeares." 

Surrey:   Virgile;  J£neis  iv. 

hOg-gerJSs.    [Eng.  hog;  -ery.~\ 

1.  A  place  where  hogs  or  swine  are  kept. 

2.  Swine  or  hogs  collectively. 

3.  Hoggislmess,  swinishness. 

"Crime  and  shame 

And  all  their  hoggery  trample  your  smooth  world." 
E.  B.  Browning:  Aurora  Leigh,  vii. 

hog -get,  s.    [Norm.  Fr.  hoget.]    (Eng.) 

1.  A  two-year-old  sheep. 

2.  A  young  boar  in  its  second  year. 

3.  A  colt  of  a  year  old. 

hSg  -gin,  h8g  -glng,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Screenea  or  sifted  gravel. 

hog  gish,  a.  [Eng.  hog  (11 ;  -ish.]  Having  the 
qualities,  manner,  or  disposition  of  a  hog ;  brutish ; 
greedy;  gluttonous;  filthy;  swinish. 

"Is  not  a  hoggish  life  the  height  of  some  men's  wishes?" 
—Shaftesliury.-  Moralists,  pt.  ii.,  S  1. 

hog -glsh-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  Iwggish;  -ty.]  In  a 
hoggish  manner ;  like  a  hog ;  greedily. 

h8g  glsh-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hoggish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hoggish;  brutishm--: 
greediness ;  filthiness. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   gS,    p8t, 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oa  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


hogh 
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*hogh,  *hoe, s.    [Ger. hoch;  Dut .hoog= high.]   A       hoT-den-lsh,  o, ,     [Eng.  hoiden; 
:i, .  _:~: .,„,!  hoiden ;  rough,  bold,  romping. 


hill ;  rising  ground. 

"The  western  hogh,  besprinkled  with  the  gore 
Of  mighty  GoSmot."        Kpt-nsen  t'.  V-,  II.  x.  10. 


•isft.]    Liko  a 


hoist,  'hoise,   *hoyse,  *hoyst,  v.  t.    [The  t  is 
excrescent,  and  due  to  confusion  with  the  pa.  par. ; 


hold 

hoi  -c&-no-ti,  s.  pi.    [Greek  holkos= drawing  to 
one's  self,  trailing,  and  n8to>=the  back.] 
Ichthy.:  Fishes  having  marsupial  pouches. 
hol-CUS,  s.    [Lat.  holcus;  Gr.  holkos=a  kind  of 


*•*     -y-~**.    -        >-        ~          —    •    •  -  -   —      jjui'pu&u  *ji  uuillg  flogged. 

'  hogl-man'ay,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful;   said  to  bo    t^1*?™  Sl'lto 

froniFr.  au  gui  me)iez=load  to  the  mistletoe,  a  cry    jacoo  faithful,  ch.  iv. 

used  in  some  parts  of  France  by  boys  .when  begginf  f  .       with  a  ro       and       n 

Say' of  ^e  ylL^VAVe^tertainm^nt^ofa  preset    and  then  sudden/y  letting  fall  to  the  ground.    (.UU- 
given  on  that  day. 

hog  -meat,  s.    [Eng.  hog,  andmecrf.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  Boerhaavia 
decumbent,  one  of  the  order  Nyctaginacefe.  It  is 
emetic,  and  in  Guiana  is  called  ipecacuanha. 

hog'-nut,  s.    [Eng.  hog.  and  ?mf.] 

Bot. :  (1)  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  Ompha- 
lea,  a  euphorbiaceous  genus  of  plants.  The  embryo 
is  cathartic,  but,  if  this  bo  extracted,  the  remainder 
of  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  eatable ;  (2)  Carya  obcor- 
data,  and  (3)  C.  glabra. 

hog -pen,  s.  [Eng.  hog,  and  pen.]  A  pen  or  sty 
for  hogs  or  swine ;  a  hogsty. 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  grasp  and  retain  in  the  hand ;  to  have  in 
the  hand, 
hoist-bridge,  s.    A  form  of  drawbridge,  in  which      .2.  To  connect,  join,  or  unite ;  to  keep  from  separa- 

,        ,.  i  °.  »'_..! : i       rrj  . ,. „.,,  ».  n  tlOn. 


,    . 
the  leaf  or  platform  is  raised.    [BASOCLE.] 

hoist-way,  s.    A  passage  through  which  goods 
are  hoisted  in  a  warehouse,  &c. 
*holst,  *hoyst,  pa.  par.    [HOIST,  u.]    Hoisted. 
"  'Tis  the  sport  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  hie  own  petard." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

hoist, «.    [HOIST,  ».] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  lifting  or  hoisting  up ; 
a  lift, 

II.  Technically: 


13. 


h8g -score    s.    [Eng.  hog  (2),  s.,  and  score.]    In       1.  Mach. :   That  by  which  anything   is   hoisted, 
irling,  a  distance-Hue  drawn  across  the  rink  or    raised,  or  lifted ;  — 


„.. , ,  as,  ore  out  of  a  mine;  the  elevat- 

the   middle  line    and    the   tee.    ing  machinery  of  a  factory,  mine,  or  hotel ;  a  lift, 

an  elevator. 
2.  Nmttiral: 


CU         -  u  . 

course    between 
(Scotch.) 

hogs  -head,  s.  [O.  But.  okshoofd,  oxhoofd ;  Ger. 
oxhoft,  a  word  of  obscure  origin,  though  possibly  eo 
named  from  an  ox  head  having  been  branded  on  the 
cask;  Dan.  oj:hoved;  O.  Sw.  oxhufwud  =  (1)  the 
head  of  an  ox,  (2)  a  hogshead.] 


(1)  The  perpendicular  height  of  a  flag  or  ensign. 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  a  yard  or  a  sail  can  be 
hoisted. 

hoist  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  e.    [HOIST,  ».] 


1.  In  the  United  States  a  butt,  a  cask  containing  A    &  B.  -4«  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
from  one  hundred  toone  hundred  and  forty  gallons.  Terjj  j 

2.  A  measure  of  capacity  containing  sixty-three  'j,mh*t  •  The  apt  of  lifting  or  raisine 
wine  gallons,  or  fifty-two  and  a  half  imperial  gal-  C.  As  subst. .   L 

Ions     Formerly  the  London  hogshead  of  beer  was  hoisting-crab,  s.     A  kind  of  windlass  for  hoist- 

fifty-four  beer  gallons,    the  hogshead  of  ale  was  ing  or  raising  heavy  weights. 


"The  loops  held  one  curtain  to  another."— Exod.  mvi 

3.  To   contain,    to   receive,  to   admit;    to   have 
capacity ;  to  receive  and  contain  ;  as,  The  jug  holds 

4.  To  retain  within  itself ;  to  keep  from  running 
or  flowing  out. 

"  Broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water."— Jer.  ii.  13. 

5.  To  keep  in  confinement ;  to  detain  or  keep  in  a 
certain  state. 

"A  knight  called  Virginius    .    .     . 
Holdeth  expresse  agein  the  will  of  me, 
My  servant."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,116. 

*6.  To  confine  one's  self  to ;  to  be  confined  to. 
"  She  halt  her  chamber."— CAoucer.-  C.  T.,  6,142. 

7.  To  bear  or  manage  in  a  certain  manner  or  posi- 
tion. 

"  Let  him  hold  his  Bngers  thus."— Shakesp. :  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

8.  To  retain  or  keep  possession  of ;  to  maintain  ; 
to  uphold. 

"She  holds  her  virtue  still,  and  I  my  mind."— Shakesp..- 
Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

9.  To  possess ;  to  be  in  possession  of ;  to  occupy, 
to  own. 


term  used  to  denote  much  ado  about  nothing. 


Pestle,  iv.  1. 

holt  f  tolt'-jjf,  a.  &  interj.  [A  reduplication  from 


fussy. 


B.  As  inter].:.  An  exclamation  expressive  of  as-  suspend,  10  reiram,  to  re»urB,u,  „ 

tomshment,  mingled  with  disapproval  and  con-  hoi(i /t°  keep  back ;  as,  to  hoW  one's  hand, 

tempt-  one's  tongue. 

»hOke,  s.    [HooK.] 


h5g -steer,  s.  [Eng.  hog,  and  steer,  s.  (q.  v.)]  A 
wild  boar  of  three  years  old.  (Stanyhurst :  Virgil  s 
JEneid,  iv.  163.) 

hog  -sty,  s.  [Eng.  hog,  and  sty.'}  A  sty  or  pen 
for  hogs  or  swine ;  a  place  where  hogs  are  shut  up 

"If  any  hoily  toity  things  make  a  fuss,  they  are  sure  to 
hOg-wash,8.    The  draff  or  swill  given  to  swine  ;    betaken  to  pieces  the  next  Tisit."-Ouor(im.i,  No.  10. 

the  refuse  of  a  kitchen  or  brewery. 
"Your  butler  purloins  your  liquor,  and  the  brewer  sells 

you  hoguftsh." — Arbuthnot:  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

h5g  -weed,  s.    [Eng.  hog,  and  weed.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  umbelliferous   genus    Heracleum  (q.  v.). 
Called  also  Cow-parsnip. 

2.  The  genus  Boerhaavia  (q.  v.).    (London.) 

3.  Polygonum  aviculare. 

^  Poisonous  hogweed:  Aristolochia  grandiflora. 

hohl-spath,  s.    [HOLLOW-SPAR.] 

ho-ho  -nl,  s.  [A  native  word.]  In  the  Pacific 
islands  a  large  cocoa-nut  shell  used  to  hold  water, 

hoicks,  iuterj.    [YoiCKS.] 

hoi  -den,  *hoT-den,  *h<5y '-d6n,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Dut. 
heyden;heiden  =  a  heathen,  a  gentile,  from  heyde  = 
heath;  Welsh  ftoeden.]  [HEATH,  HEATHEN.] 

A.  As  substantive : 


"  [He]  sings  and  hoyts,  and  revels  among  his  drunken     """""""y  rlg     • 

ompanions/'  -  Beaum.   A  met.:  Knight  of  the  Burning        12.  To  regard,  toconsider,  to  look  upon,  to  judge, 

to  account. 

"If  my  love  thou  holdest  at  aught." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  3. 


"With  what  arms 

We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  duty  or  empire."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  v.  723. 

14.  To  suspend,  to  refrain,   to  restrain,  to  with- 


*hok-er,  v,  i.  [HOKEE,  s.}  To  mock,  to  deride, 
to  scoff  at. 

"  Nes  hit  nan  swa  wac  mon  that  him  ne  hokerede  on." 

Layamon,  14,796. 

*hok-er,  *hok-ere,  «.  [A.  S.  hocor.~\  Mockery, 
derision,  frowardness. 

"  Full  of  hoker  and  of  bismare." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,966. 

*hok-er-er,  s.    [HOKEE.]    A  mocker,  a  scoffer. 

*hOk-er-ful,  a.    [Eng.  lioker, :-/«!(!)•]    Froward. 

*hok-er-ing,  s.  [HOKEE.]  Mockery,  scoffing, 
derision. 

*hok-er-ly,  *hok-er-liche,  adv.  [Eng.  hoker; 
-ly.]  Frowardly,  derisively. 

*hok-er-word,  s.    [A.  S.  hdcor-wyrde.]  Mocking, 


1.  A  clown ;  a  lout ;  an  awkward  country  fellow. 

"Shall  I  argue  of  conversation  with  this  hoyden,  to  go  ,  *nOK-er-Woru,  8.  I  A.  o.  noc 
and  practise  at  hi.  opportunities  in  the  larder."-JKJ<on:  derisive,  or  scornful  language. 
Colasterton. 

2.  A  romp ;  a  rude,  bold  girl. 

"  You  mean  to  make  a  hotden  or  a  hare 
Of  me."  Ben  Jonson:  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adj.:  Rude,  rough,  bold,  inelegant. 
"  They  throw  their  persons  with  a  hoyden  air 
Across  the  room.       Young:  Love  of  Fame,  v.  477. 


one  s  tongu^,. 

15.  To  keep  or  bind  to  any  condition ;  to  oblige. 
(Followed  by  to.) 

"  Do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 

16.  To  maintain,  to  carry  on,  to  continue. 

"  Seed  time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost 
Shall  hold  their  course."      Hilton:  P.  L.,  xi.  900. 

17.  To  prosecute,  to  take  part  in  ;  as,  to  hold  an 
argument  or  a  discussion. 

"I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  CtKsar,  iv.  2. 

18.  To  take  part  in,  to  direct  and  provide,  to  cele- 
brate, to  solemnize,  to  observe,  to  keep. 

"He  held  a  feast  in  his  house,  like  the  feast  of  a  king." 
— 1  Samuel  xxv.  36. 

*19.  To  use,  to  employ,  as  language. 
20.  To  keep  employed,  to  occupy  the  time  of,  1x> 
detaib. 
•21.  To  lay,  to  wager. 

"I  hold  you  a  penny." 
Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  in.  2. 

*22.  To  accept  as  a  bet  or  wager. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  maintain  a  hold  or  attachment,  to  continue 


hol-as  -ter,  s.    [Prof,  hoi-,  and  Gr.  o«(er=astar.] 
PalfKont. :  A  genus  of  Echinidea,  family  Ananchy- 
tidee  or  Echinocoridee.    Found  in  the  cretaceous 
rocks. 
h6l-b6l  -11-a,  hol-b03l  -11-a  (oe  as«),  s.  [Named 

by  Dr.  Wallich  after  Mr.  Frederick  Louis  Holboll,       *.  *«  ..™. 

superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at    firm ;  to  retain  one  s  grasp,  to  adhere, 
hol-den,  v.  i.    [HoiDEN,  s.]    To  romp  or  play    Copenhagen.]  "To  make  his  anchor  hold.  „ 

about  roughly  or  indecently.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lardizabalacese.    TheNepaulese  Shakesp.:  Winter 

"They  had  been   hoidenina  with  the    young  appren-    eat  the  pulpy  fruit,  which  is  sweetish  but  insipid.          2.  To  be  firm,  not  to  break.    (Of  moral  as  well  as, 
tices."— Swift.  *h5l'-cad,  s.    [Gr.  holkas  (genit.  holkados) ,  f rom    material  things.) 

hoi -den-hood,  s.   [English  hoiden ;  -ftood.]    Tho    holke=&  drawing;  Aeifco=to  drag  or  draw.]  f  this  sword  hold.  __ 

quality  or  state  of  being  a  hoiden.  Greek  Antiq. :  A  large  ship  of  burden. 


'  Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  1. 


boll,    btfy;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     .his;     Bin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph-f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -slon  =  shun;     -Won,      -Sion  =  zhfin.    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  -  bei.     ueu 
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hole 


3.  To  be  valid  or  true,  to  stand,  to  be  right,  to 
apply  as  a  rule  or  argument. 

"  The  same  bold  maxim  holds  in  God  and  man." 

Dryden:  The  Medal,  214. 

*i.  To  be  fit  or  consistent. 

"Thou  safest  well,  and  it  holds  well,  too." 

Shakes?.:  Henry  IV.,  PI.  /.,  i.  2. 

5.  To  stand  one's  ground;  not  to  yield  or  give 
way ;  to  continue  unbroken  or  undefeated.  [To  hold 
out.] 

"  Onr  force  by  land  hath  nobly  held." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

*6.  To  stand  up  for  or  maintain  one's  opinions. 
(Followed  by  to.) 

"If  they  hold  to  their  principles." — Hale. 

7.  To  derive  right  or  title.    (Followed  by  of,  from, 
or  under. ) 

"Petty  barons  holding  under  them." — Temple. 

8.  To  stop,  to  stay,  to  wait ;  generally  in  the  im- 
perative, as.  Hold.' 

9.  To  refrain. 

"We  shall  be  flouting;  we  cannot  hold." — Shakesp.:  A» 
You  Like  It,  v.  1. 

10.  To  cling,  to  adhere,  to  attach  one's  self.  (Fol- 
lowed by  to.) 

"Else  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other." — 
Matthew  vi.  24. 

IT  1.  To  hold  a  candle  to  the  devil ;  to  set  a  candle 
before  the  devil :  To  connive  at  some  wrong. 

2.  To  hold  a  candle  to  any  one :  To  be  not  worthy 
of  comparison. 

3.  To  hold  forth: 

(1)  Trans. :  To  reach  or  put  forward ;  to  propose, 
to  offer. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  speak  in  public  ;  to  harangue ; 
to  dilate. 

rtunes,   held  forth  in  the 


"A  petty  conjuror,   telling  fo 
aarket-place."— V  Estrange. 


4.  To  hold  in  : 

(1)  Trans.  :   To  curb,  to  restrain;  to  keep  in  or 
back. 

!2)  Intransitive  : 
a)  To  restrain  one's  self.    (Jeremiah  vi.  11.) 
(6)  To  continue  in  good  luck  ;  to  be  lucky  or  fort- 
unate. 

"A  duke,  playing  at  h'azard,  held  in  a  great  many  hands 
together."—  Swift. 

5.  To  hold  of: 

(1)  Trans.  :  To  keep  off  or  at  a  distance. 

''Bold  off  your  hands." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  1.  4. 

(2)  Intrans.  :  To  keep  or  remain  at  a  distance. 
it. 


(Lit.  *  fig.) 
6.  To  hold  on: 


(1)  Trans.  :  To  keep  to;  to  continue;  as,  to  hold 
on  a  note  in  music. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  continue  or  proceed  without  interruption  ; 
to  last. 

"The  trade  held  on  for  many  years  after  the  bishops  be- 
came protestants."  —  Swift. 

(b)  To  stop  ;  to  wait  (only  in  the  imperative). 

7.  To  hold  on  to:  To  cling  to  ;  to  hold  fast  to. 

8.  To  hold  out: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  hold  forward  ;  to  reach  out  ;  to  offer. 
"The  king  held  out  to  Esther  the  golden  scepter."  — 

Either  v.  2. 

(b)  To  endure  ;  to  bear  ;  to  be  able  to  stand. 

"Hold  out  this  tempest." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  8. 

(2)  Intransitive  : 

(a)  To  last;  to  endure;  to  continue. 

"A  consumptive  person  may  hold  out  for  years."  —  Ar- 
buthnot:  On  Diet. 

(b)  To  maintain  one's  ground;  not  to  yield;  to 
stand  one's  ground. 

"  The  Spaniards,  sore  charged  by  Achimetes,  had  much 
ado  to  hold  out."—Knolles:  Hist,  of  the  Turkes. 

(c)  To  have  strength  ;  to  endure. 

9.  To  hold  over: 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.:   To    keep    back  or    reserve  for 
another  time  ;  to  postpone  ;  as,  to  hold  over  a  ques- 
tion. 

(2)  Law  (of  a  lessee:)  To  keep  possession  of  land 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

10.  To  hold  with  :  To  adhere  to  ;  to  agree  with  in 
opinion  ;  to  side  with. 

"Part  held  with  the  Jews  and  part  with  the  apostles."  — 
Acts  xiv.  4. 

11.  To  hold  together  : 

(1)  To  continue  joined  or  united  ;  not  to  come  or 
fall  apart. 

(2)  To  remain  in  union. 

"Even  outlaws  and  robbers  .  .  .  mast  keep  faith 
amongst  themselves,  or  else  they  cannot  hold  together."  — 
Locke. 


12.  To  hold  up: 

(1)  Transit  ir--: 

(a)  To  raise  or  lift  up ;  as,  to  hold  up  one's  hand. 
*(6)  To  support,  to  maintain. 

"The  proudest  he  that  holils  up  Lancaster." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI..  I'l.  III.,  i.  1. 
*(c)  To  encourage,  to  buoy  up. 

''Hold  him  up  with  hopes." 

Shakesp. i  Twelfth  Xight,  i.  5. 
(d)  To  exhibit,  to  display. 

"Hold  the  mirror  HP  to  nature." 

Shtikesp.:  Hamlft,  iii.  2. 

*(e)  To  continue,  to  carry  on ;  to  follow  out. 
''Hold  up  the  jest  no  higher." 

Shakvsp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  6. 

(/)  Mech.:  To  support  a  rivet  with  a  hand-anvil 
or  sledge  in  hand-riveting. 
(a)  To  waylay  and  rob.    (U.  S.  Colloq.) 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  keep  one's  self  up;  to  support  one's  self; 
as,  to  holdup  under  difficulties. 

(6)  Used  impersonally  of  the  weather ;  to  keep 
fine  ;  to  cease  raining. 

*(c)  To  become  clear  or  plain ;  to  cease  to  be  ob- 
scure. 

*(d)  To  continue  the  same  speed. 

"  The  success  of  the  first  seems  to  press  upon  the  repu- 
tation of  the  latter ;  for  why  could  he  not  hold  up*!"— Col- 
lier: Of  Envy. 

13.  To  hold  water: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  Lit. :  To  retain  water  or  other  liquid  without 
allowing  any  to  run  or  flow  away ;  to  be  watertight. 

(6)  Fig. :  To  be  consistent  or  probable  through- 
out ;  to  bear  close  examination  or  investigation ;  as, 
That  argument  will  not  hold  water. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  stop  a  boat  in  her  course  by  hold- 
ing the  oars  in  the  water  with  their  blades  edge  up- 
ward . 

•14.  To  hold  in  hand :  To  keep  in  expectation ;  to 
play  with. 

*15.  To  hold  in  play:  To  keep  fully  occupied  so 
that  the  attention  is  withdrawn  from  the  main 
point. 

16.  To  hold  one's  own :  To  maintain  one's  present 
position  or  condition;  to  maintain  one's  ground; 
not  to  lose  ground, 

IT  To  hold  is  a  physical  act ;  it  requires  a  degree 
of  bodily  strength,  or  at  least  the  use  of  the  limbs. 
The  mode  of  the  action  is  the  leading  idea  in  the  sig- 
nification of  hold.  Detain  and  retain  are  modes  of 
keeping;  the  former  signifies  keeping  back  what 
belongs  to  another;  the  latter  signifies  keeping  a 
long  time  for  one's  own  purpose.  A  person  may  bo 
either  held,  kept,  detained,  or  retained:  when  he  is 
held  he  is  held  contrary  to  his  will  bjc  the  hand  of 
another ;  as  suspected  persons  are  held  by  the  officers 
of  justice,  that  they  may  not  make  their  escape. 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

hold  (1),  s.    [HOLD,  f.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  seizing,  grasping,  or  holding  in  the 
hand  or  arms ;  a  grasp ;  a  seizure ;  a  clutch. 

"  Hope  of  laying  hold  of  his  reward." — Horsley:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ii.,  ser.  27. 

2.  Mental  or  intellectual  grasp  or  comprehension ; 
a  grasp  or  influence  on  the  mind. 

3.  That  which  supports  or  holds  up;  a  support. 

"  If  a  man  be  upon  an  high  place,  without  rails  or  good 
hold,  he  is  ready  to  fall." — Bacon. 

4.  Power  of  possessing  or  keeping ;  authority  over. 

5.  A  power  of  seizing;  a  claim;  a  catch. 

"  The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

6.  Custody ;  power. 

"  He  is  in  the  mighty  hold  of  Bolingbroke." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  4. 

7.  A  place  of  confinement ;  prison ;  confinement. 
"They  laid  hands  on  them,  and  put  them  in  hold  unto 

the  next  day." — Acts  iv.  8. 

8.  A  lurking  place,  as  of  a  wild  beast. 

9.  A  refuge ;  a  retreat. 

'*  On  Devon's  leafy  shores;  a  shelter' d  hold, 
In  a  soft  clime." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

10.  A  fortified  place;  a  castle;  a  stronghold;  a 
fort. 

"And  pain  and  grief  enforcing  more  and  more. 
Besieged  the  hold  that  could  not  long  defend." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iv. 

11.  Technically: 

*1.  Music:  The  original  name  for  the  sign  of  a 
pause  •"-.  [PAUSE.] 

2.  Naut.:  The  interior  part  of  a  ship,  in  which 
the  cargo  of  a  merchant  vessel  or  the  provisions 
and  stores  of  a  man-of-war  are  stored.  The  por- 
tions are  distinguished  as  the  fore,  main,  and  after 
holds. 

"You  have  not  seen  a  hulk  better  stuffed  in  the  hold." 
—Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 


hold-beam,  .-•. 

Shipbuild.:  One  of  the  beams  which  support  tlu> 
lower  deck  in  a  merchantman,  or  the  orlop  deck  in 
a  man-of-war. 

•hold  (2),  s.    [A.  S.]    Flesh,  body,  carcass. 

"Hewulleth  freten  thin  fule  hold."—  O.  Ena.  Homilies. 
ii.  183. 

•hold  (3),  a.  &  s.  [A.  S. ;  Icel.  hollr;  O.  H.  (icr. 
holder.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Friendly ;  well-disposed. 

"Thin  holtle  mon." — Layamon,  14,091. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  friend. 

"  Hold  other  fa."— O.  Eng.  Homilies,  i.  23L 

hold  -back,  s.    [Eng.  hold,  and  back.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Anything  which  holds  or  keeps 
back;  a  restraint;  a  check;  a  hindrance;  an  ob- 
stacle. 

"The only  holdback  is  the  affectionate  and  passionate 
love  that  we  bear  to  our  wealth." — Hammond:  H'orA-s. 
iv.  656. 

2.  Vehic.:  A  holdback-hook  (q.  v.). 

holdback-hook,  s. 

Vehic. :  A  projection  on  a  carriage-shaft  to  which 
the  breeching-strap  of  a  horse  is  connected,  to 
enable  the  animal  to  hold  back  the  vehicle. 

"hold  -en,  pa, par.   [HoLD,r.] 

holder,  s.    [Eng.  hold;  -er.~\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  holds. 

"The  makers  and  holders  of  plows  are  wedded  to  their 
own  particular  way." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  A  tenant ;  one  who  holds  lands,  &c.,  under  or  of 
another. 

3.  Something  by  or  in  which  anything  is  kept  or 
held ;  as,  a  pencil  holder,  a  holder  for  a  flat-iron,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  The  payee  of  a   bill  of  exchange  or 
promissory  note. 

2.  Naut.:  A  man  employed  in  the  hold  of  a  ship, 
holder-forth,  s.    One  who  harangues  or  speaks 

publicly. 

"A  pert,  empty,  conceited  holder-forth,  whose  chief  (if 
not  sole)  intent  is  to  vaunt  his  spiritual  clack,  and  (as  I 
may  so  speak)  to  pray  prizes."—  South :  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  3. 

liolder-up,  s.    He  who  supports  a  rivet  with  a 
hand-anvil  or  sledge-hammer  in  hand-riveting, 
hold  -fast,*.  &  a.    [Eng.  hold,  and/as?.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  means  by  which  something  is  clamped  to 
another.    The    bench   hnldfant  is  an  arched  bar, 
whose  shank  passes  through  a  mortise  in  the  bench, 
the  dog  pressing  upon  the  work  to  be  held.    A  wall 
holdfast  is  a  spike,  which  is  driven  into  the  wall, 
and  has  a  flat  head  through  which  a  nail  is  driven 
into  the  object  to  be  attached. 

2.  A  support,  a  hold. 

"  The  several  teeth  are  furnished  with  holdfasts  suitable 
to  tho  stress  that  they  are  put  to."—  Ray:  On  the  Creation, 
pt.  ii. 

B.  As  adj.:  Firm,  steady.    (Dories:  Muse's  Sac- 
rifice, p.  12.) 

hold  -lug,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Hoi.D,  v.  ] 
*A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  grasping  or  keeping  in  the 
hand  or  arms ;  a  hold  ;  a  grasp. 

2.  Anything  which  holds,  binds,  or  influences ;  a 
hold :  an  influence. 

3.  A  tenure ;  a  farm  held  of  a  superior. 
*4.  The  burden  or  chorus  of  a  song. 

"The  holding  every  man  shall  bear  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

holding-ground, «. 

Naut. :  Ground  which  affords  good  anchorage, 
holding-up,  a. 

Spec.:  Designed  to  hold  up  the  head  of  a  nail 
while  it  is  being  riveted. 

holdlng-up  hammer,  s.  A  sledge-hammer  used 
instead  of  a  hand-anvil.  [HAND-ANVIL.] 

h61d'-6ver,  s.    [Eng.  hold,  and  over.] 

Specif.:  One  who  remains  in  office  or  possession 
beyond  a  certain  date. 

hole,  *hol,  «.  [A.  S.  Ao(=a  cave;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
hoi:  Svr.hal;  Dan.  hul;  Icel.  hoi,  hola;  Ger.  h<M; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hol=a  hole;  Gr.  koilos= hollow.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  hollow  place  or  cavity  in  any  solid  body, 
whether  natural  or  artificial;  a  hollow;  an  aper- 
ture ;  an  orifice ;  a  perforation. 

"A  musket  was  fired  after  him,  which  fortunately 
struck  the  boat  just  at  the  water's  edge,  and  made  two 
holes  in  her  side."—  Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 


fate,     fat,    fibre,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
Or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     clire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     OB  =  6;     ey     a.      qu  =  kw. 
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hole-and-corner 

(2)  The  oxcavated  habitation  of  a  wild  animal. 

<3)  A  hilling  or  lurking  place.  .    .    .    K .   __ 

"The  earth  hath  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed."  whole  country."— Hard.  Dial.:  Age  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  8.  3.  A  day  of  exemption  from  work  ;  a  day  of  amuse- 
Ui  A  mean  habitation.;  a  dirty  lodging  or  abode,  ment  or  pleasure;  a  day  or  number  of  days  during 
•_'. '1'iguratiivlij:  which  a  person  seeks  relaxation  by  release  from 

Work.      [BANK-HOLIDAY. J 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  befitting  a  holiday ;  gay, 
cheerful,  joyous. 


hollow- quom 


(1)  A  subterfuge;  a  shift. 

(2)  A  difficulty ;  a  fix  (generally  financial) ;  as,  to 
tie  put  or  left  in  a  hole.    (Colloq.) 

II.  Mining:  A  cavity  made  to  hold  a  blast. 

IT  To  make  a  hole  in  anything:  To  use  up,  employ, 
-or  require  a  part  of  anything. 

A  hole  in  one's  coat :  A  flaw  in  one's  reputation  ;  a 
weak  spot  in  ono's  character. 


2.  An  occasion  of  mirth  and  gayety.  Hoi    land  er,  s.    [Eng.  Holland:  -er.~\    A  native 

The  same  bell    .    .     .    proclaimed  a  holiday  to  the    of  Holland. 

H51 -land-lSh,  a.      [Eng.  Holland:  -ish.}      Like 
Holland. 

hoi -lands    s.    [HOLLAND.]     \kindofginraade 
•    u,,iinT,.i 


hole-and-corner,  a.  Secret,  clandestine,  under-    from  the  fruit  of  Holigarna  longifotia. 


hol  16  ,  s.    [HoLLA.] 

hoi-low,    *hol-ow,    *hol-owe,    *hol-lowe, 

IOB.-.UI.JUJUU,.  'holgh,  *bol-ough ,  *nol-u   »holw,  *holwe,  a., 

2.  Befitting  or  adapted  for  some  special  occasion.    s- &  <"">•    1A-  s-  >wlh  <a-  &  s-)>  *0W'J 
hol-I-gar -na,  s.    [The  Canarese  name.]  A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Containing  a  cavity  or  empty  space,  natural  or 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiaceee.     A  fine  black 
varnish  is  obtained  in  Mnniporo  in  Eastern  Bengal 


hand. 

"  Such  is  the  wretched  trickery  of  hole-and-corner  buf- 
fery." — Dickens:  Pickwick,ch.  Ii. 


ho  11  -1; 
11,  adv. 


artificial;  having  a  void  space  within;  not  solid, 


OA, 

*ha-llligh,   *  ho-11-llche,  *  hoo  11-   excavated. 

"The  son  of  Japhet,  of  immortal  fame, 


_ 

hole,  r.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  holecin;  O.  H.  Ger.  holctn;    reverence;  piously. 


J_  ln     holy  OT  devout  manner;  with  sanctity  and 


Icel.  hola.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cut,  dig,  or  otherwise  form  a  hole  or  holes 
in ;  to  perforate. 

"His  men  yet  pleased  their  hearts, 


Live  in  chastitee  ful  holily."—  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,329. 

2.  Faithfully,  sacredly,  inviolably. 

"Friends,  a  rare  thing  in  princes,  more  rare  between 
princes,  that  so  holily  was  observed  to  the  last  of  those 
two  excellent  men." — Sidney. 


*hOl-in,  *hOl-yn,  s.    [A.  S.  holen,  holegn.]    The    cavity  or  hollow  place. 


,  , 

Brought  the  bright  sparks  clandestine  from  above 
Closed  in  a  hollow  num."  Cooke-.  Hesiwi,  847. 

2.  Sunken,  concave. 

"With  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow,*' 

Shakesp.;  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv,  L 
II.  Figuratively: 
1.  Beep,  low;  such  as  would  be  produced  in  a 


With  throwing  of  the  holed  stone;  with  hurling  of  their    holly  (q.  v.). 

,    *""'•."  ho  -ll-ness,  *ha-li-nesse,  *ho-ll-nesse,  *ho- 

2.  To  drive,  place,  or  put  in  or  into  a  hole;  as,  to    ly-nes    *hOO-ll-nesse    *hoO-ly-nesse    s.    [A.  S. 

halignee,  from  M(i0=holy.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  holy;  sanctity, 

Piety  ;  reh8ious  goodness  ;  moral  purity  or  integrity. 


.  ,  , 

Jiole  a  ball  at  billiards,  golf,  &c. 
II.  Mining:  To  undercut  a  coal-seam. 
B.  Intrant.  :  To  go  into  a  hole. 


"A  hollow  burst  of  bellowing." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

2.  Insincere,  false,  not  genuine,  sham,  counterfeit. 

"  I  rather  wish  you  foes  than  hollow  friends  " 

Skakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  L 

3.  Complete,  decided,  thorough,  out-and-out;  as, 


holed,  pa,  par.  or  a.     [HOLE,  v.] 

hnlBrt   atnnna    ,  nl 
noled-stones,  s.  p(. 

Anthrop,  :  The  name  given  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 


holmes,  unto  the  Lord.   -Jer.  11.  3. 


All  the  hollowtt  and  valleys  thereabout  rebounding 
with  the  Toice  o,  8O  m         ,hou»anda."-Bren*!;  Quintua 
^  His  Holiness:  Curtius,  to.  236. 

1.  Ecclesiol.  *  Ch.  Hist.:  A  complimentary  title       c    As   adv  •    Comoletelv    utterlv    a«     HB   WHQ 

"'  •     '™         ^ 


prehistoric   stone   monument,   presumably   senul-    given  originally  (in  A.  D.  465)  to  any  bishop;  then    beaten  hollow.    (Colloq.)    ' 
S^vJjL6_^tJ2L^£.^fSS^<5SS*1Sffi2r    i?^!-^^*)  limited  to_a_Pat_riarch;_  but  _8ince    ^  T  Hollow  respects  thVbody  itself ;  the  absence  of 


— ,  — a , people 

still  creep  through  it  in  the  hope  of  being  cured  of 
rheumatism. 

•hole-full,  a.    [Mid.  Eng.  Aoie=whole,  and  Eng. 
full.]    Wholesome. 

of  my 


A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <6  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 


hol'-er,  s.    [Eng.  hol(e)  ;  -er.] 

Mining:  One  who  undercuts  a  coal-seam  for  two 
or  three  feet,  and  then  by  driving  in  wedges  breaks 
away  the  portions  that  Yave  been  holed. 

•hSl-e-r-a'-ce-fc.s.p/.     [Norn.  fern.  pi.  of  Latin 


hollow-adze,  s. 

Coopering:  Ahowel ;  a  tool  having  a  curved  blade 
to  chamfer  the  chine  on  the  inside  of  a  cask  end. 

hollow-auger,  s.     An  auger  for  making  round 

Hollow-auger  bit:  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted  to 
be  used  in  a  brace.    It  is  of  a  hollow  cylindrical 
form,  and  has  cutters  presented  inwardly  which 
1.  Mining:  The  undercutting  of  coal  by  means  of    make  a  cylindrical  tenon  on  the  end  of  the  stuff. 


a  hole 

..    T..,.nif.n..  . 
"••  *ecnnl<:a"y  • 


anything  "n 


'- 
a  pick  w.efded  by  a  man  lying  upon  his  side 


- 
pick 


°f 


f°r  h°ldmS 


'hoik,  s.    [A.  S.  hole.}    A  hole,  a  hollow, 
•hoik,  *holk-en,  t>.  t.    [M.  Low  Ger.  holken;  Sw. 
holka.]    To  hollow  out. 


Bot.:  A  now  abandoned  order  of  plants  in  the 
Natural  System  of  Linnseus.  He  included  under  it 
the  genera  Spinacia,  Heruiaria,  Callitriche,  Peti- 
Teria,  &c. 

hole-w5rt,  «.    [Eng.  hole,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  Corydalis  bulbosa. 

Ho  -II,  Ho  -lee,  Ho6  -1J, «.  [1 
=(1)  the  festival  so  called  (see  d 
wood  then  burned.] 

Religious  Feasts:   The  great  Hindu  spring  festi-       .,„ 
Tal,  commencing  on  the  full  moon  of  the  month    „    C,ry,.  \°,"?;. to  thr  tonerue.  I  pnthee."-SAaJ;esp..-  As 
Phalgnn,  and  lasting  for  five  days.     It  is  meant  to    TouJ-tlce  •"•"'•  2- 
commemorate  thegambolstowhich  the  godKrishna       hol'-la,  hoT-lo,  v.  i.  &  t.    [HOLLA,  s.] 


[HOLLOW-AUGER.] 

hollow-brick,  s.    A  brick  made  with  perfora- 
"  *hrough  it  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  warra- 

-drlft,  s. 

1.  A  tubular  tool  for  driving  a  hole.  - 

2.  A  tool  used  in  filling  signal-rockets. 
hollow-edge,  a.    Having  a  concave  edge. 


was  addicted  during  his  youth.     The  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  natives,  who  crowd  the  streets  durin 


ment  o  te  natves,  wo  crow  te  streets  during  holla. 
the  festival,  is  to  throw  red  powder,  madeoflac  and 
flour  with  rose-water,  at  each  other.  The  tongue  is 
allowed  greater  license  than  at  other  times,  and 
much  obscenity  in  word  and  action  takes  place, 
especially  among  such  wild  tribes  as  the  Bheels 
around  the  village  of  Ahar.  The  Holi  constitutes 
the  Saturnalia  of  the  Hindus.  One  of  the  Holi 


A.  Intrans. :  To  call  or  shout  aloud ;  to  give  a 


"  No  more  now  must  we  hollo." 

Beaum.  A  Flet.:  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  ii.  2. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shout  out  or  cry  aloud ;  to  call  loudly. 
"Spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  liolla'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear." 

Shakesp.    Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 
*2.  To  cry  or  shout  to. 

"  He  that  first  lights  on  him  holla  the  other." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  1.  „„„„ w-i,i^0)  „.    „  ,llulu 

hol    land,  s.     [From  the  name  of  the  country    vex  sole ;  a  round-sole  plane, 
where  it  was  originally  made.]  hollow-punch    s 

i»Xv  »  ^5w    *tiSv  <  x  *v,xi-  x  j  Fabric:  Linen  or  linen  and  cotton  goods,  white 

£°17I:dayiJhal  v^ay-     *hOl -f-day,  s.  &  a.    Or  self-colored,  and  with  a  glazed  surfao 


practices  is  to  make  what  would  be  called  April 
fools. 

/'Some  slovenly  Natch  girls  were  dancing  before  us, 
kicking  up  clouds  of  dust,  and  singing,  or  rather  bawling 
through  their  noses  the  usual  indelicate  hymns  in  honor 
of  the  Hooli  festival."  —  Hooker:  Himalayan  Journals, 
i.889. 


orbit. 

"Hollow-eyed  Abstinence,  and  lean  Despair." 

Cowper:  Hope,  58. 

hollow-hearted,  a.  Insincere  ;  not  true  or  gen- 
uine ;  false. 

"Many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  friends  " 

Shakesp.:  Bichard  III.,  iv.  4. 

hollow-horned,  a. 

ZoOI. :  Having  hollow  horns. 

II  Hollow-horned  ruminants: 

ZoOI.:  Cavicornia  (q.  v.). 

hollow-newel,  s. 

Build. :  The  well-hole  or  opening  in  the  center  of 
winding  stairs.  Open-newel,  in  contradistinction 
to  solid-newel  or  corkscrew  staircase. 

hollow-plane,  s.    A  molding-plane  with  a  con- 


[Eng.  holy,  and  day.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  day  set  apart  for  the  commemoration  of  some  (whence  its  namef,  it  was  closely-woven  linen  cloth, 
important  event,  or  in  honor  of  some  person ;  a  holy  "Insteadof  fine  holland  he  might  mourn  in  sackcloth." 
or  consecrated  day;  a  festival.  [RED-LETTEE  DAY.]  — Addison.-  Spectator,  No.  360. 


US,    WlllLW  ci     JJI         jt,       en.                    i   •                  i       i        11 

_oe  It  is  Saddl.  &  Shoemaking:  A  hollow  punch  is  em- 
used  for  linings,  window-blinds,  covers  for  furni-  Ployedto  make  holes  for  rivets  in  leather;  for  laces 
ture,  &c.  As  originally  imported  from  Holland  m  boots  and  snoos.  &c.  [EYELET-PUNCH.] 


hollow-quoin,  s, 
Hudr.  Eng. :  A  quoin  having  a  vertical  recess  for 
the  hanging-post  of  a  lock-gate  to  abut  against. 


boll,    bo?;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go.    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist    ph 
-clan,      -tlan  =  nhan.     -tion.     -slon  =  shun;      -Won,      -jlon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -cloua,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel, 


del. 


hollow-root 
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holosteum 


hollow-root,  s, 

Bot.:  The  tuberous  Moschatcl,  Adoxa,  moscha- 
tellina. 

hollow-sounding,  a.  Having  a  hollow  rumbling 
sound. 

"What  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells, 
Thou  hollou^soundiny  and  mynterious  main?" 

Jtfrs.  Hemans:  Treasures  of  the  Deep. 

*hollow-spar,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  asOhiastoliteorMacle,  a  variety 
of  Andalusite.  The  English  tiame  is  the  rendering 
of  Ger.  hohlspath. 

hollow-square,  s. 

Mil. :  A  body  of  troops  drawn  up  in  form  of  a 
square  with  a  vacant  space  in  tho  middle. 

hollow-wall,  s. 

Build.:  A  wall  built  in  two  thicknesses,  with  an 
empty  space  in  the  middle  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining an  equal  temperature  in  rooms,  or  of  pre- 
venting wet  from  being  driven  through. 

hollow-ware,  s.  Cast-iron  culinary  vessels,  such 
as  pots,  kettles,  &c. 

hollows  and  rounds,  s.  pi. 

Join.:  Concave  and  convex  planes,  respectively 
for  working  moldings.  They  are  made  in  pairs, 
and  as  many  as  eighteen  pairs  to  a  set. 

h6l'-16w  (1),  *hol-owe,  *hol-wen,  v.  t.  [HOL- 
LOW, a.] 

1.  To  make  hollow ;  to  excavate. 

"  Hollowed  bodies  made  of  oak  or  fir." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  674. 

2.  To  stoop,  to  bend. 

"  Hollow  your  body  more,  sir,  thus.  Now  atand  fast  o' 
your  left  leg." — Ben  Jonson:  Kvery  Man  in  his  Humor,  i.5. 

hol -low  (2),  t>.  i.  &t.    [HOLLA.] 
hol-16w-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HOLLOW,  u.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:     (See  the 
verb.) 

•     C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  making  hollow, 
hollowing  and  backing  machine,  s. 
Coopering :  A  machine  for  rounding  staves,  giving 
the  outer  convexity  and  inner  concavity. 
hollo  wing-knife,  s. 

Coopering:  A  drawing-knife  for  working  on  con- 
cave surfaces. 

hollowing-plane,  s.    [HOLLOW-PLANE.] 
hollow-Joint,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 
Hollow-joint  wire :  Small  tubes  employed  in  mak- 
ing joints,  as  in  the  casing  of  watches. 

h5l'-16w-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  hollow;  -ly.'] 

1.  Lit. :  With  hollows  or  cavities. 

2.  Fig. :    Insincerely;    not    truly   or   genuinely; 
falsely. 

"Try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  Round, 
Or  hollmclv  put  on." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  8. 

hol  -16w-ness,  *hol-ough-nes,  *hol-ow-nesse, 
e.  [Eng.  hollow;  -ness. ] 

I.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hollow ;  a 
hollow,  a  cavity  ;  a  depression  of  the  surface. 

"Old  trees,  quite  decayed  with  an  inward  hollowness.^ 
— Evelyn .  Pomona,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Insincerity,  falseness,  deceitfulness,  emptiness. 
"Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sound 

Reverbs  no  hollowness."  Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

2.  Completeness,  utterness;  as,  the  hollowness  of 
the  defeat. 

hSl  -IJf,  *hol  in.  *hol-yn,  «.  [A.  S.  holen,  holegn, 
from  Wei.  celyn;  Corn,  celin;  Bret,  or  Armor,  kelen, 
Tcelennen;  Gael,  cuilonn,  cuilfhwnn;  Ir.culleann; 
But.  hulst.] 

Bot. :  Ilex  aquifolium,  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  ten 

margins,  the  upper  ones  sometimes  entire ;  flowers 
in  umbellate  cymes,  white,  often  subdioecious ;  fruit 
a  scarlet  or  more  rarely  a  yellow  drupe,  with  four 
bony  furrowed  stones.  Wild  in  Europe,  and  West- 
ern Asia.  The  beautiful  white  wood  of  the  holly  is 
valued  by  cabinet-makers  for  inlaying,  the  bark  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  birdlimej  the  berries 
are  so  violently  purgative  that  six  or  eight  will  ex- 
cite violent  vomit ;  tnejleaves  are  said  to  be  equaj 
to  Peruvian  bark  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers. 
Haller  recommends  that  their  juice  should  be  given 
in  icterus.  The  root  and  bark  are  said  to  be  emol- 
lient, resolving,  expectorant{  and  diuretic.  The 
leaves  and  berries  form,  with  ivy,  the  principal  ma- 
terial of  Christmas  decoration. 

IT  The  Cape-holly  is  Crocoxylon  excelsum,  the 
Knee-holly,  KU8CU8  aculeatus,  the  Mountain-holly, 
Nemopanthes,  and  the  Sea-holly,  Eryngium  mariti- 
mum;  South  American  Holly,  Ilex  paraguensis. 


Tha  North  American  Holly  is  the  Ilejr  opacti,  found 
along  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 

If  Obvious  compound :  Holly-sprinkled.  i  ir,i/-,/s- 
imrth:  Evening  Walk.) 

holly-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Qitercua  ilex,  called  also  tho  Holy  Oak  or 
Common  Evergreen  Oak.  It  is  found  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  with  leaves 
varying  in  form,  some  of  them  prickly,  others  entire 
on  the  margins.  It  does  not  form  forests.  Its 
wood  is  good,  but  very  hard  and  heavy. 

holly-rose,  s. 

Sot.:  Turncra  ulmifolia. 

hol-ly  hock,  thol -11-hock,  thol-y-hoke, 
*hol-i-hocce,  *hol-i-hoke,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  holihoc, 
from  holi  =  holy,  and  hocce,  hoke,  hoc;  A.  S.  hoc  = 
a  mallow.  So  called,  according  to  Wedgwood, 
because  it  was  brought  at  first  from  the  Holy 
Land.] 

Bot.:  Altha'.a  roseir .    [ALTH^A.] 

hol  -IJ-wortSj,  s.  pi.    [  Eng.  hully,  and  wor/8.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Liudloy  to  the 
order  Aquifoliaceee  (q.  v.). 

holm  (1),  holme  (1)  ({  silent),*.  [A.  S.  holm  =  & 
mound,  the  sea;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hdlmr,  h6lmi, 
holmr= an  islet ;  Ger.  holm ;  Sw.  holme ;  Russ.  kholm ; 
Lat.  culmen.]  Flat  ground  along  the  side  of  a 
river.  Used  for  an  island  in  a  river. 

"  The  bonny  holms  of  Yarrow!" 

Wordsworth:  Yarrow  Vnvisitea. 

1"  Holm,  or  holme,  is  frequently  used  as  the  second 
element  in  the  names  of  places;  as,  Stepholme, 
Stockholm,  &c. 

*h51m  (2),  'holme  (2),  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid. 
Eng.  7ioh'n=holly.] 

1.  The  holly.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,923.) 

2.  The  holm-oak  (9.  v.). 

IF  The  Knee-holm  is  Ruscus  aculeatus  [BUTCHER'S- 
BROOM],  the  Sea-holm,  Eryngium  Dtaritimum. 
holm-oak,  s.    [HOLLY-OAK.] 
*holm-en,  a.    [Eng.  holm;    -en.]    Belonging  to 
the  holm-tree. 

"  To  cut  an  holmen  pole." 

Sylvester:  Maiden's  Blush,  641. 

hol-ml-a,  s.    [HOLMIUM.] 

Chem. :  The  oxide  of  the  Holmium.  It  is  said  to 
have  a  yellow  color. 

hol  -mite,  h61m  -es-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Holmes,  of  Montreal.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  &EYBERITE  (q.  v.) . 

hol-ml-um,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Chemistry :  An  element  said  to  exist  along  with 
erbium  ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  an  atomic  weight  of 
about  162.  It  belongs  to  the  earth  metals. 

hSl-6-,  pref.    [Gr.  AoJos.]    Whole,  entire. 

hSl-6-blas -tic,  a.  [Pref.  TioZo-,  and  Gr.  blastos 
=  a  sprout,  a  shoot;  offspring.] 

JBiol. :  Having  thewholo  yolk-masp,  or  its  greater 
part,  directly  formative  or  germinal.  (Used  of  the 
mammalian  ovum.)  (Quain.) 

hSl  -6  caust,  s.  [Lat.  holocaustum,  from  Gr. 
holokauston,  neut.  of  holokaustos,  holokautos,  from 
Ao(os=whole,  entire,  and  kaio,  fut.  fcauso=toburn.] 
A  sacrifice,  the  whole  of  which  was  consumed  by 
fire,  nothing  being  retained ;  such  sacrifices  were 
practiced  by  the  Jews.  The  word  is  now  sometimes 
applied  to  a  general  sacrifice  of  life  or  slaughter. 

"Not  by  sacrifices,  or  holocaustes,  but  by  simple  and 
plaine  worde." — Udall:  Matthew  ix. 

hol-6-9eph'-a-ll,  s.  pi.  [Prefix  holo-,  and  Gr. 
Jeephale=the  head.] 

Ichthy. :  An  order  of  fishes  founded  by  Siebold, 
and  adopted  by  Sir  Richard  Owen,  in  whose  classi- 
fication it  is  the  tenth  order.  They  have  the  endo- 
skeleton  cartilaginous,  the  exoskeleton  as  placoid 
granules;  most  of  the  fins  with  a  strong  spine  for 
the  first  ray;  the  ventrals  abdominal;  the  gills 


B.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  a  writing  or  docu- 
ment wholly  in  the  handwriting  of  the  person  from 
whom  it  proceeds ;  holographic. 

hol  -6-graph-Ic,  hol-o-graph  -Ic  al,  o.  [Eng. 
luiliH/raph;  •»<;.]  The  same  as  HOLOGRAPH,  a. 
(q.v.) 

hol-6-graph  -Ic-al,  «.    [HOLOGRAPHIC.] 

hol  6  he  -dral,  a.    [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr.  hedra— 

seat,  bottom,  foundation,  base.] 
Ci-ystalloy.  #  A/in.;  Having  all  the  corresponding 

parts  of  a  crystal  similarly  replaced. 

hol  6  me-tab -6-la,  «•  [Pref.  holo-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  tnetabolc^ change.  | 

Kntom.:  A  sub-class  of  insects,  consisting  of  those 
which  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis,  the 
larva,  pupa,  and  perfect  insect  being  all  unlike 
each  other;  the  larva  is  vermiform  and  the  pupa 

Sjiescent.  It  contains  tho  orders  Aphaniptera, 
ipti'ra,  Lepidoptera,  Hymenoptera,  Strepsiptera> 
and Coleoptera  (q.v.). 

hOl-&-met-a-D8l  -Ic,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  holometab- 
ol(a)  (q.v.);  Eng.,&c.,  suff. -it-.] 

Entom.:  Of  or  belonging  to  insects  which  undergo* 
a  complete  metamorphosis. 

hSl-om -e-tSr,  8.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr.  metron  = 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  taking  all  sorts  of 
measurements ;  a  pantometer. 

hol  6-phan  -Sr-ous,  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr. 
p7ianeros=visible;  Fr.  holophanSre.  (Larousse.)] 
A  term  applied  to  the  metamorphoses  of  insects. 
when  they  are  complete. 

h5l-6-ph6 -tal,  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr.  pho* 
(genit.  photos)  =  \ig\it.} 

Optics:  A  name  applied  to  such  forms  of  light- 
ing-apparatus for  lighthouses  as  utilize  the  whole 
of  the  available  light,  by  subjecting  it  all  to  the 
collective  action  of  the  instrument. 

h5l-6-phras  -tic,  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr.  phras- 
r*fco8=expressive,  eloquent.] 

Philol.:  A  term  applied  to  characters  expressing 
a  whole  word. 

"A  holophrasttc  or  word-sentence  alphabet." — Wilson: 
Prehistoric  Jtfan,  ii.  67. 

ho  lop  -I-d8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  holop(us);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.  &  Palceont.:  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  The 
species  are  permanently  fixed,  but  have  no  stem. 

hS-lop-ty'ch  -I-dse,  ho-lop-t? ch  -I-I-dse,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  holoptych(ius') ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.  ] 

Palceont. :  In  Sir  Richard  Owen's  classification  a 
family  of  ganoidean  fishes,  sub-order  Lepidogan- 
oidei.  Dr.  Traquair  places  it  as  a  family  under  th& 
Crossopterygidap,  denning  it  as  having  two  dorsal 
fins :  the  ventrals  subacutely  lobate ;  the  scales 
thick,  sculptured.  Genera,  Holoptychius,  Glypto- 
lepis,  Dendrodus  (?},  Cricodus  (7). 

hB-lop-tfch -I-us,  8.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr. 
pruehto8=folded,  doubled  up;  ptyx,  ptychos=a 
fold.] 

Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Holoptychiidce  (q.  v.).  The  scales, 
which  are  very  large,  are  deeply  corrugated,  and 
the  bones  of  the  head  sculpture!  and  granulated; 
the  teeth  are  large,  conical,  and  of  groat  density. 
Found  in  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Dura 
Den ,  &c.,  in  Scotland. 

h5l  -6-puS,  s.  [Pref.  holo-  (q.  v.),  andGr.poiw= 
foot.] 

ZoOl. ;  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Holipidee 
(q.  v.).  The  basals  of  tho  first,  if  not  also  the: 
second,  radials  are  fused  together. 

hol-6-S§-rl9'-e-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Lat. 
sericeus= silken.] 

Bot. :  Silky;  so  completely  covered  with  minute 
hairs  that  it  feels  soft. 

hol  os-te-I,  h8l-5B-tS-a,  8. pi.     [Prefix Ao/o-, 

idGr.  osfeon=a  bone.]    [HoLOSTEtJM.] 

Ichthy. :_  A  sub-order  of  ganoid  fishes,  established 


tine  with  a  spiral  valve.    He  includes  under  it  the 
families  Chimseroidei  and  Edaphodontidnp. 
If  Itis  nowmade  a  sub-order  of  Elasmobbranchii. 


those  who  have  the  key. 

hSl-6-cry1  s  -tal  line,  a.  [Pref.  Ao(o-,  and  Eng. 
Crystalline.] 

Min.,  Petrol.,  <ftc. ;  Wholly  crystalline. 

"Which  are  not  of  a  glassy  texture,  but  for  the  most 
part  holocrystalline."—Dr.  Bitndjiro  Koto. 

hol  -6-graph,  8.  &  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Greek 
grapho~ta  write.] 

A.  Assubst. :  Any  writing  or  document  which  is 
wholly  in  the  handwriting  of  the  person  by  whom 
it  is  executed,  or  from  whom  it  proceeds. 


audGr.  osteon=a  bone.]    [HOLOSTEUM.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  sub-order  of  ganoid  fishes,  esase 
by  Prof.  Mailer  for  those  ganoids  which  have  a 


. 

completely  bony  skeleton.  Its  divisions  are  into- 
two  groups  or  tribes:  Cyclifera,  comprising  the 
families  Amiidee.  Coalacanthidw,  and  Ho.optychi- 
idae;  and  Rhombifera,  with  the  families  Polypterida?, 
Dipteridw,  Acanthodidae,  Pycnodontidee,  Lepidos- 
teiidee,  Lepidotidse,  Palwoniscid&e,  and  Dapediidee. 

hol-8s  -te-um,  s.  [Cf.  Lat.  holosteon;  Greek 
hottjsteoii—a  whitish  plantain,  Plantayo  holostea. 
The  name  holosteon=a\l  bone  ;  pref.  hol-,  and  osteon- 
=&  bone.  This  is  not  the  modern  genus  Holosteum, 
the  species  of  which  are  nowhere  bony. 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Carophyllacese,  tribe  Alsineee. 
Sepals  five,  petals  five,  toothed  or  notched;  stamens 
three  to  five,  rarely  ten.  Styles  three  ;  capsule  sub- 
cylindrical,  one-celled,  many-seeded,  oponiugat  the 
extremity  with  six  teeth.  Known  species  three. 
One  is  Holosteum  umbellatum  the  Umbelliferous 
Jagged  Chickweed. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      ;e,     CK  -  e;     ey      a.       q.u  =  kw. 


holostomata 

hSl-6-stSm'-a  ta,  s.pl.  [Pref.holo-,  and  Greek 
.ytomata,  pi. of  stoma—tho  mouth.] 

Zool.:  Sea-snails;  gasteropodous  mollusks,  tho 
shells  of  which  have  the  margin  of  tho  aperture 
entire,  and  generally  covered  with  a  horny  or  shelly, 
usually  spiral,  operculmn.  The  animal  has  a  short, 
retractile  muzzle,  and  gills  pectinated  or  plume- 
like.  They  arn  generally  vegetable  feeders.  It  con- 
tains the  families: 

Nnticidie.  Pyrnraidellidm,  CnrthiadiF,  Melaniadsp,  Tur- 
ritellidte,  Littorinida?,  Paludinida;,  Neritidec,  Turbinidji-, 
HaliotidiO.  FIsHnrellidce,  Calyptrseida),  Patellida?,  Den- 
taliada?,  and  Chitonida?. 

hol-6-Stom  -a-tous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Greek 
holostomaKa} ;  Eng.  suff.  -QMS.] 

ZoOI. :  Having  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  entire. 
Used  of  gastoropodous  mollusks. 

thol  -6-St6me,  s.    [Fret,  holo-,  and  Gr.  stoma  = 
mouth.] 
ZoOI.:  \  mollusk  of  the  sub-order  Holostomata 

hoi  -6-thrIx,  «.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr.  thrix= 
hair.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Holotrich- 
idae  (q.  v.). 

thol-6-thUre,  s.    [HOLOTHURIA.] 
ZoOI.:  An  animal  of  tho  genus  Holothuria;  the 
family  Holothurida?,  or  tho  order  Holothuroidea 

hol-&-thUr'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  holothuria  (Pliny)  =  e. 
water  polype,  Cuvier  thought  an  Alcyonum,  Gr. 
holo  t  hour  ion 
(Aristotle)  =  a 
kind  of  z  o  O- 
phyte.] 

ZoOI. :  The 
typical  genus  of 
the  family 
Holothuridee, 
and  the  order 
Holothuroidea. 

IT  Holothuria  argus  or  edulis,  Trepang,  is  col- 
lected on  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia  and 
elsewhere,  and  exported  to  China,  where  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  great  delicacy.  [TREPANG. j 


Holothuria  Elegans. 
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wood,  a  woodland,  a  woody  hill,  a  plantation,  a 
grove,  (it  occurs  frequently  as  an  element  in  the 
names  of  places.) 

"  Comes    a    vapor  from  the  margin,  blackening  over 
heath  and  ln>lt."          Tennyson:  Lticksley  Hail,  llil. 

*h61t,  Ad  pers.  sing.  pres.  indie,  of  verb.  [For 
holdeth.]  [HOLD,  «.] 

hol-ten  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Holten,  resi- 
dent in  tho  Faroe  Islands.] 

ZoOI.:  A  geuus  of  vitreous  sponges.  IIi>l/,-ni<i 
carpenteri,  discovered  in  1868  at  tho  bottom  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  has  been  called  the  Sea-nest. 

ho  -1$,  "halghe,  *halewe,  'hallgh,  *halow, 
*hall,  *holi,  *hooly,  a.  [A.  S.  IMig,  from  hdl= 
whole;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lu'ili't,  from  /iee/  =  whole; 
Icel.  heilagr,  helgr, from  Aai((=whole;  Dan.  Itellig, 
from  Aee/=whole;  Sw.  helig,  f rom  hel;  Ger.  heiliy, 
from  heil.  The  original  meaning  is  thus  whole, 
perfect,  excellent.]  [HALE,  WHOLE.] 

1.  Free  from  sin  or  sinful  affections;  pious,  pure 
in  heart,  godly,  religious,  righteous. 

"Holy  men  at  their  death  have  good  inspirations." 
Shakesp.:  Merc>M>it  of  »>uV»,  i.  2. 

2.  Sainted,  beatified,  divine,  immaculate. 

"  By  God's  holy  mother." — Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  S. 

3.  Consecrated  or  sot  apart  for  some  sacred  use  or 
service;  sacred,  hallowed, reverend. 

^[  Holy  conveys  tho  most  comprehensive  idea ; 
pious  and  devout  designate  most  fervour  of  mind. 
Piety  lies  in  the  heart,  and  may  appear  externally ; 
but  devotion  does  not  properly  exist  except  in  an 
external  observance :  a  man  piously  resigns  himself 
to  the  will  of  God  in  tho  midst  of  his  afflictions ;  he 
prays  devoutly  in  tho  bosom  of  his  family.  Divine 
.  .  .  signifies  either  belonging  to  the  Deity  or 
being  like  the  Deity;  but  from  the  looseness  of  its 
application  it  has  lost  in  some  respects  the  dignity 
of  its  meaning.  What  is  holy  and  sacred  is  in  its 
very  nature  divine;  but  the  divine  is  not  always 
either  holy  or  sacred.  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

*hOly-ale,  s.    A  rural  festival ;  a  holiday.  [ALE.] 
Holy-alliance,  s. 

Hist. :  An  alliance  formed  at  Paris  on  Sept.  26, 1815. 
between  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  and 


hol-&-thur  -I-an   a  &  ..    [HOLOTHURIA  ]  the  Kingof  Prussia.    On  0^:257 IsreTthiEmpe-ror 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  animals  of  tho    of  Russia,  who  was  believed  to  be  the  real  author 
genus  Holothuna. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  of  the  genus  Holothuria. 
h6l-6-thUr  -I-das,     hol-6-thur  -I-a-dae,  s.  pi. 


{Lat.  holotfturi(a) ;  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOI. :  The  typical  family  of  Holothuridea,  sub- 
order Pneumonophora. 

hSl-6-thiir-Id  -e-1,  hol-6-thur-6T-de-a,  s.  pi. 
£Lat.  holothuria,  and  Gr.  eidos—form.^ 

1.  ZoOI. :  Sea  Slugs.    An  order  of  Echinodermata. 
The  body  is  vermiform,  the  ambulacral  tubes  extend 
from  the  mouth  to  the  apex,  but  there  are  no  regu- 
lar ambulacral  and  inter-ambulacral  plates.    The 
genital  organs  have  a  single  aperture  toward  tho 
-anterior  part  of  the  body.  The  larveo  are  vermiform, 
or  have  no  skeleton.      (Huxley.)     The  species  are 
•called   Sea-cucumbers,    Trepangs,  and  Be"ches-de- 
mer.     The  order  is  divided  into  two  sub-orders, 
Apneumona,  with  no  respiratory  tree,  and  Pneu- 
monophora, with  a  respiratory  tree.      The  Holo- 
thuroidea are  found  in  most  seas ;  their  metropolis 
is  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  harder-parts  of  the  Holothnroi- 
•dea  have  been  found  as  early  as  the  Carboniferous 
period. 

h5l-6-thiir  -old,  a.  &  s.    [HOLOTHUROIDEI.] 

A.  As  adj.;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  Holo- 
thuridea. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  of  that  order. 
hol-6-thur-61  -de-a,  s. 

•pi.      [HOLOTHDRIDEA.J 

hSl  6-trIch  -I-daB,  s.pl. 
fModern  Latin  holothrix 
<genit.  holotrichis) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj .suff.  -idop.] 

Bot.:  Afamilyof  orchids, 
tribe  Ophryeee. 

hol-ster,  s.  [Dutch, 
cogn.  with  A.  S.  heolstor= 
a  hiding-place,  a  covering ; 
Icel.  hulsti=a  case,  a 
sheath ;  from  Dut.  hullen 
=to  cover;  Icel.  hylja; 
Goth,  huljan;  A.  S.  helan.] 
A  leather  case  by  the  sad- 
dle-bow to  hold  a  pistol ;  a 
pistol-case. 

hol'-stered,  o.  [Eng. 
holster;  -ed.J  Bearing  or 
furnished  with  a  holster  or  holsters. 

holt,  8.  [A.  S.  holt;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hout;  Icel. 
holt;  Ger.  holz;  cf.  also  Wei.  celt=a  covert:  Ir. 
coill  (pi.  coiH(e)  =  a  wood;  ce»'«=concealment.]  A 


of  the  alliance,  publicly  made  known  its  character. 
These  sovereigns  undertook  in  future  to  act  on  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel ,  and  to  support  each  other's 
authority.  Other  sovereigns  were  invited  to  join 
the  alliance.  The  King  of  England  declined  tho 
invitation,  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  the 
constitution  of  his  country  did  not  permit  him  per- 
sonally to  sign  such  a  document.  Ultimately  it 
became  apparent  that  tho  object  of  the  alliance  was 
to  support  absolutism  against  popular  aspirations 
for  constitutional  government,  and  when  in  1821  tho 
allied  sovereigns  invited  the  cooperation  of  other 
countries  in  putting  down  revolution  at  Naples, 


Holster. 


fixed  Dryden's  lines  ( Virgil ;  Georg.  iv.  162, 163)— 

"Clip  the  wings 
Of  these  high-flying  arbitrary  kings." 

The  Holy  Alliance  subsequently  interfered  in  the 
Spanish  Revolution,  and  then  disappeared  from 
history. 

"Apprehensions  at  all  resembling  those  which,  in  our 
age,  induced  the  Holy  Alliance  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
troubles  of  Naples  and  Spain."— .Itacaulat :  Hist.  Eng., 
oh.  ii. 

holy-ooat,  s. 

Ch.  Hist.,  Relics,  tie.;  A  coat,  alleged  to  bo  the 
seamless  vestment  worn  by  Jesus  at  His  trial,  and 
for  which,  after  His  crucifixion,  the  soldiers  cast 
lots  (John  xix.  23,  24).  Several  exist,  the  custodians 
of  each  claiming  that  it  is  the  genuine  one.  The 
exhibition  of  one  of  them  at  Troves,  in  1844,  and  the 
actual  worship  of  the  coat  by  some  of  the  pilgrims 
who  resorted  thither  in  multitudes,  led  to  a  small 
secession  from  the  Roman  Church,  headed  by  two 
priests,  Ronge  and  Czerski.  The  tendencies  of 
Ronge  were  toward  rationalism,  those  of  Czerski 
toward  evangelical  Protestantism,  Neither  rose  to 
much  power. 

holy-cross,  s. 

I.  Ch.  Hist.,  Relics,  &c.:  What  is  alleged  to  be  the 
actual  cross  on  which  Christ  suffered.  Rufinus, 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoretus,  &c.,  relate  the 
discovery  (about  A.  D.  326)  by  Helena,  mother  of 
Constantino,  of  three  crosses,  with  the  inscription 
in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin.  The  question  which 
of  the  three  was  the  cross  of  Jesus  was  satisfactorily 
settled  when,  on  tho  suggestion  of  Macarius, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  trial  was  made  which  could 
work  miracles,  and  it  was  found  that  only  one  had 
this  power.  Eusebius,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  parties  concerned,  seems  never  to  have 
heard  of  these  alleged  discoveries. 


Holy 

II.  Religions  Orders  or  Sorietiei: 
*1.  An  order  of  Augustiniau  canons,  suppressed 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

2.  A  religious  order  established  in  183+  in  France. 
The  members  devote  themselves  to  education  and 
works  of  mercy,  the  brothers  teaching  boys  trades, 
agriculture,  &c.,  the  sisters  educating  girls  and  vis- 
iting the  sick. 

3.  A  society  consisting  of  clerical  members  of  the 
ritualistic  school  of  the  English  Church.    It  was 
founded  in  1855. 

lli:li/-cru.ai  rf«// :  [Holy-rood  day.'] 

'holy-cruel,  a.  Cruel  by  being  too  virtuous. 
(Shakesp.:  All's  Il'eH,  iv.  2.) 

holy-cyamus,  s, 

Bot. :  The  Nebumlium,  a  water-lily,  the  Pythago- 
rean-bean. 

Holy  Family.  «.  The  Infant  Savior,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Joseph,  Elizabeth,  Anna,  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist. A  picture  in  which  all  or  the  most  of  the  sub- 
ordinate personages  are  introduced  is  called  a 
"holy  family." 

holy-father,  8.  The  English  rendering  of  Sancte 
Pater,  a  title  used  in  addressing  the  Pope. 

holy-fire,  s. 

1.  The  fire  kindled  on  Holy-Saturday.     [HOLY.- 

WEEK.] 

2.  That  at  Jerusalem  is  maintained  by  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  priests  to  be  miraculous.     At  the 
time  of  its  expected  appearance,  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher  is  crowded,  and  the  eagerness  to 
light  torches  and  candles  when  the  sacred  fire  first 
appears  is  so  great  that  it  requires  groat  energy  on 
the  part  of  the   Mohammedan   police  to  keep  a 
semblance  of  order,  and  even  then  people  are  at 
times  trampled    to   death.    The   liberality  of  the 
dev9tees  is  much  excited  by  the  alleged  miraculous 
enkindling  of  the  holy  tire, 

holy-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Peristeria  alata. 

Holy  Ghost,  Holy  Spirit,  s. 

1.  Theol.:  Literal  renderings  of  the  Greek  Pneuma 
Hagion,  but  ghost  is  from  Anglo-Saxon  gdst=the 
breath ;   a   spirit,  a  ghost,  and  spirit  from  Latin 
spiritus=a.  gentle  breath  of  air;  a  spirit,  a  soul. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
and  He  is  named  with  the  other  two  Divine  Per- 
sonages in  the  baptismal  formula  (Matt,  xxxviii., 
19),  and  the  apostolic  or  other  benediction  (2  Cor. 
xiii.  14).    He  is  identical  with  the  Comforter  (q.  v.) 
or   Paraclete  (q.  v.)   (John  xiv.  26).    Whether   he 
"proceeds"  from  the  Father  alone,  or  from  the 
Father  and  Son,  is  a  question  which  has  divided 
the   Eastern    and    Western    Churches.      [GREEK 
CHURCH,  PROCESSION.]    On  the   day  of  Pentecost 
the  apostles  and  others  "were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  tongues  as 
the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance"  (Acts  ii.  4). 

2.  Bot.  (of  the  form  holy-ghost) :  Angelica  sylves- 
tris. 

Holy  Ghost  plant,  s.  In  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  in  some  parts  of  Cuba  and 
Jamaica  a  rare  and  beautiful  plant  called  the  Holy 
Ghost  plant  grows  in  great  profusion.  This  plant, 
also  known  as  the  Botanical  Dove,  is  called  the 
Holy  Ghost  plant  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the 
flower,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  dove  with 
expanded  wings  hovering  over  the  stalk.  The  en- 
tire flower,  which  is  pure  white,  opens  from  the  end 
of  a  long  green  stem  and  is  very  fragrant. 

holy-grail,  s.    [GRAIL.] 

holy-grass,  s.    [HIEROCHLOE.] 

holy-herb,  a. 

Bot. :  Verbena  officinalis. 

Holy-land,  s.  A  name  applied  to  Palestine,  be- 
cause there  Jesus  was  born,  lived,  and  was  cruci- 
fied, and  there  Christianity  was  first  preached. 
The  Chinese  Buddhists  call  India  the  holy-land, 
because  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Sakya-Muni. 
[HOLT-PLACES.] 

holy-league,  s. 

Hist. :  A  league,  founded  in  1576,  to  prevent  Henry 
of  Navarre,  who  at  the  time  was  a  Protestant,  from 
ascending  the  French  throne.  At  his  becoming  a 
Roman  Catholic,  in  1593,  the  league  was  dissolved 
and  he  became  king  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV. 
The  name  was  also  given  to  a  combination  formed 
in  1508  by  Pope  Julius  II.  with  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
Maximilian  of  Germany,  Ferdinand  III.  of  Spain! 
and  some  Italian  princes,  against  Venice. 

*h0ly-0ffice,  s.    The  Inquisition  (q.  v.). 

Holy  of  Holies,  s. 

Judaism :  The  inner  or  most  sacred  apartment, 
first  of  the  Tabernacle,  then  of  the  Temple,  into 
which  none  was  permitted  to  enter  but  the  high 
priest,  and  he  only  once  a  year,  and  then  "not  with- 
out blood."  It  was  separated  from  the  Holy  Place 
or  Outer  Chamber  by  a  veil.  [SANCTUM,  VEIL.] 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     jhin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -lion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


holy-one 
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homarus 


holy-one,  s.    Any  being  or  person  specially  holy. 
H  The  Holy  One,  Holy  One  of  Israel : 
Scrip.:  Jehovah.    The  appellation  is  common  in 
Isaiah  (q.  v.). 
holy-orders,  s.  pi.    [ORDERS.] 

holy-places,  s.  pi.  The  sites  in  Palestine  con- 
nected with  the  ministry  and  death  of  Christ, 
especially  those  traditionally  located  within  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches  both  claim  the  custody  of  these 
sacred  spots,  the  Russians  supporting  the  preten- 
sions of  the  former,  the  French  those  of  the  latter. 
A  dispute  about  these  holy  places  led,  in  1853.  to  the 
Russo-Turkish  war,  followed,  in  1854,  by  the  Cri- 
mean war. 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  s. 

Hist.:  The  name  given  to  that  German  empire 
Which  began  under  Otho  I.,  A.  D.  962. 

holy-rood,  s.  A  cross  or  crucifix  ;  especially  one 
placed  on  the  rood-beam  in  churches  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  channel.  [Rooi>.] 

Holy-rood  day :  A  festival  kept  on  September  14, 
in  commemoration  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Savior's 
Cross.  Also  called  holy-cross  day. 

holy-rope,  s. 

Bot. :  Eupatorium  cannabinum. 

Holy  Saturday,  «.  In  the  Roman  Church,  the 
vigil  of  Easter.  [HOLY-WEEK.] 

*holy-seat,  s.    The  Popedom. 

"  The  reserving  of  the  first-fruits  of  all  vacant  benefices 
to  the  holy-seat." — Clarendon:  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  v. 

holy-see,  s.    [SEE.] 
holy-sepulcher,  8. 

1.  The  sepulcher  in  which  the  body  of  Jesus  was 
laid  between  His  death  and  His  resurrection. 

2.  The  traditional  or  other  site  of  that  grave. 

3.  The  Byzantine  Church  built  at  Jerusalem  on 
what  is  by  some  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
sepulcher. 

If  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher: 

Hist.  cfe  Her.:  An  order  founded  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  the  commanding  chief,  revived  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  in  1426,  and  reorganized  in  1847  and 
1868. 

holy-stone,  s.  A  kind  of  soft  sandstone  used 
with  sand  for  scrubbing  or  cleaning  the  decks  of 
vessels. 

If  Smyth  (Sailor's  Word-Book)  suggests  that  holy- 
stone was  ''  so  called  from  being  originally  used  for 
Sunday  cleaning,  or  obtained  by  plundering  church- 
yards of  their  tombstones,  or  because  the  seamen 
nave  to  go  on  their  knees  to  use  it." 

holy-Stone,  v.  t.  To  scour  or  scrub  with  holy- 
stone. 

holy-synod,  s. 

Eccles.  <fc  Ch..  Hist.:  A  council  established  at  St. 
Petersburg  to  act  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  he  being  the  earthly  head  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Russia.  The  first  president 
was  Stephen  Javorski,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
(Mosheim.) 

holy-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Carduus  marianus,  called  also  Silbyum 
marianum,  &c. 

Holy  Thursday,  subst.  In  the  English  Church, 
Ascension  Day  (q.  v.) :  in  the  Roman  Church  the 
Thursday  in  Holy-week,  Maundy-Thursday  (q.  v.). 
Its  title  to  sanctity  is  that  on  that  day  what  the 
Roman  and  Greek  Churches  consider  the  Sacrifice, 
and  the  English  Church  and  Dissenters  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Eucharist,  was  instituted. 

holy-water,  s. 

Ch.  Hist.,  Ritual,  <Sc.:  In  Numbers  (viii.  7)  we 
read  of  the  preparation  of  a  "  water  of  purifying." 
and  (xix.  9)  of  a  "  water  of  separation,  which  is 
"  a  purification  for  sin."  The  custom  passed  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  into  the  early  Christian 
Church.  Water  is  blessed,  or  made  "  holy-water," 
by  any  cleric  in  priest'sorders.  The  service  may  be 
consulted  in  the  Rituale  Bomanum.or  in  English 
in  Rock's  Hierurgia  (ch.  xiii.).  In  the  Roman 
Church  it  is  usual  to  sprinkle  the  altar  and  the  peo- 
ple with  holy-water  immediately  before  the  high- 
mass  on  Sundays,  "to  remind  them  that  they  ought 
to  appear  before  God  with  a  pure  heart,  to  awaken 
penitential  feelings,  and  to  wash  them  from  venial 
sins."  (Goschler.)  la  the  Greek  Church  this  ob- 
servance is  confined  to  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month. 
Holy-water  is  also  employed  whenever  anything  is 
solemnly  blessed.  Stoups  of  it  are  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  all  churches ;  into  them  the  people  dip 
their  fingers,  signing  themselves  withthecross  with 
the  right  hand,  touching  first  the  forehead,  then 
the  center  of  the  breast,  then  the  left  and  right 
shoulders,  saying.  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Catholics  keep 


it  in_their  houses,  and  use  it  on  retiring  to  re.-t.  on 
getting  up,  before  undertaking  a  journey,  or  in  time 
of  temptation.  [LUSTRATION.] 

"  Ciena  washed  in  holy-ieater  from  the  count 
Of  things  terrestrial." 

E.  B,  Barrett:  Aurora  Leigh,  vii. 

*Holy-tcater  clerk:  The  person  by  whom  the  holy- 
water  is  carried;  a  name  irivcn  to  a  poor  scholar, 
to  whom  this  duty  was  assigned. 

Hiily-tmter  fount:  The  vessel  containing  the  holy- 
water,  also  called  the  holy-water  stock,  stoup,  stone, 
or  vat. 

Holy-water  sprinkler: 

1.  A  brush  or  bundle  of  twigs,  <fcc.,  used  for  sprink- 
ling the  holy-water  over  the  congregation.  An  as- 
pergillum  (q.  y.). 

*2.  An  offensive  weapon  used  in  the  middle  ages, 
called  also  a  morning  star  (q.  v.). 

holy-week,  s. 

Ch.  Hist.,  Ritual,  c?c.  :  The  week  from  Palm  Sun- 
day to  Holy  Saturday,  or  Easter-even,  inclusive.  In 
the  English  Episcopal  Church,  each  day  has  a 
proper  epistle  and  gospel,  and  the  psalms  on  Good 
Friday  are  also  proper.  Of  late  the  observance  of 
holy-week  has  become  general  ;  in  many  churches 
passion-music  (q.  v.)  is  chanted  and.  especially 

Friday 
which 


.     .  . 

among  the  Ritualists,  the  services  on  Good  Friday 
have  direct  reference  to  the  solemn  events 


that  day  commemorates.  In  the  Roman  Church 
the  whole  of  the  functions  are  peculiarly  solemn 
and  impressive  ;  those  of  Holy  Thursday  are  marked 
by  pomp  and  splendor.  On  Palm  Sunday  the  Pas- 
sion according  to  St.  Matthew  is  chanted,  and 
palm-branches  (or  sprigs  of  willow  in  their  stead) 
are  blessed  and  distributed  to  the  people  (John  xii. 
12-15).  Tenebree  are  chanted  on  Wednesday,  Holy 
Thursday,  and  Good  Friday  ;  on  Holy  Thursday  at 
high-mass  two  Hosts  are  consecrated,  the  oils  and 
chrisms  are  blessed,  the  Host  for  Friday's  mass  is 
carried  professionally  to  the  reposoir,  while 
the  "Pange  Lingua"  is  sung,  and.  in  cathedral 
churches  and  religious  houses,  the  Washing  of  the 
Feet  (John  xiii.  4-17)  follows.  On  Good  Friday  the 
altar  and  sanctuary  are  stripped  of  their  orna- 
ments, the  Passion  according  to  St.  John  ischanted, 
the  crucifix  is  unveiled  and  kissed  by  the  clergy, 
kneeling,  while  the  Improperia  or  Reproaches  are 
sung,  the  consecrated  species  is  brought  from  the 
reposoir,  and  the  celebrant  says  the  Mass  of  the 
Prtesanctified  (q.  v.)  ;  on  Holy  Saturday  there  is  the 
blessing  of  the  fire,  the  paschal  candle,  and  the 
baptismal  font. 

holy-wells,  s.  pi. 

Compar.  Relic/.:  In  very  many  forms  of  faith 
water  plays  an  important  part,  and  is  invested  with 
miraculous  powers.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  have 
the  cleansing  of  Naaman  in  the  Jordan  (2  Kings 
v.l;  iu  the  New,  the  man  "blind  from  his  birth," 
who  "washed  and  came  seeing"  (John  ix.J,  and 
the  "  troubling  of  the  water"  (John  v.).  Horace 
(Od.,  iii.  13)  and  Ovid  (Fast.,  v.  300)  speak  of  sacri- 
fices to  holy-wells,  and  Juvenal  (vi.  533)  mentions 
the  oracular  fountain  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  When 
Paganism  was  yielding  to  a  purer  faith,  laws  were 
passed  forbidding  the  old  adoration  at  fountains, 


professing,  that  'he  did  become  his  man,  from  that  dny 
forth,  of  life  and  limb  and  earthly  honor:'  and  then  he 
received  a  kiss  from  his  lord.  Which  ceremony  was  de- 
nominated homagiuni,  or  manhood,  by  the  feu. lists,  from 
the  stated  form  of  words,  devenio  vester  homo."— ttl<-ick- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  4, 

2.  Obeisance;   respect  paid  by  external  action; 
deference ;  respectful  regard ;  court. 

"Paying  ignominious  honunje  to  all  who  possessed  in- 
fluence in  the  courts." — .l/<it'<i»/u;/.  ///*f.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Reverential  attitude  toward  the  Divine  Being :. 
reverence ;  devoutm--s. 

"  For  soi  My  he  ne  shuld  have  than  in  all  his  lif  corage 
to  sinne,  but  yeve  his  herte  tmd  body  to  the  service  <.[ 
Jesu  Crist,  and  thereof  do  him  homage." — Chaucer:  "tni 
Persones  Tale. 

IT  Homage  is  paid  or  done  to  superior  endow- 
ments ;  court  is  paid  to  the  contingent,  not  the  real, 
superiority  of  the  individual.  .  .  .  The  Romans 
did  homaye  to  the  talent  of  Virgil,  by  always  rising 
when  he  entered  the  theater ;  men  do  homage  to  the 
wisdom  of  another,  when  they  do  not  venture  to 
contradict  his  assertions  or  call  his  opinions  in 
question. 

horn  -age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  &  i.    [HOMAGE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pay  homage  or  respect  to  by  external  ac- 
tions :  to  pay  reverence  to. 

2.  To  subject  in  token  of  reverence  and  fealty. 
"To  her  great  Neptune  homaged  all  his  streams." 

Cowley. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pay  homage,  respect,  or  rever- 
ence. 

"To  whom  Jove  sometimes  bends,  and  Neptune  kneels. 
Mars  homageth." 

Heytpood:  Lore's  Mistress,  Big.  D.  8. 

•horn  -age-a  ble  (age  as  Ig),  a.  [Eng.  homage; 
•able.]  Bound  to  pay  homage. 

"He  of  Holland  being  homageable  to  none." — Hoicell, 
bk.  i.,  §  2,  let.  15. 

•horn  -ag-Sr  (ag  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  homag(e) ;  -er.J 
One  \yho  pays,  or  is  bound  to  pay,  homage  to  a 
superior  lord ;  one  who  holds  a  fee  of  another  by 
homage ;  a  vassal. 

"Those  which  have  been  homaaers  and  tributaries  unto 
us  of  old  time."— P.  Holland:  Livias,  p.  975. 

hom-al-I-a  -ce-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat./ioma;i(um); 


own  to  our  day."  St.  Winifred's  Well,  at  Holywell, 
Flintshire,  has  still  many  votaries;  Ireland  and 
Scotland  can  show  their  holy-wells  in  scores  of 
parishes,  and  in  the  latter  country  some  bush  ad- 
jacent, bedecked  with  rags  testifies  to  the  survival, 
in  a  mutilated  form,  of  the  rite  of  sacrifice.  Bishop 
Hall  (Invisible  World,  bk.  ii.,  §  8),  bears  witness  to 
a  cure  wrought  upon  a  cripple  by  the  waters  of  St. 
Madern's  Well,  and  the  virtues  of  the  "water 
which  sprang  forth  under  the  hands  of  Bernadette 
at  the  command  of  the  Virgin  Mary"  (Lasserre: 
Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,  liv.  iii.,  §  vii.)  are  boldly 
asserted  by  that  Parisian  journalist,  who  claims  to 
be  one  subject  among  many  of  its  miraculous 
efficacy. 

" Cornish-folk  still  drop  into  theold  holy-trelln  offerings 
of  pins,  nails,  and  rags,  expecting  from  their  waters  cure 
for  diseases,  and  omens  from  their  bubbles." — Tutor:  Pritii- 
Utve  Culture,  ii.  195. 

holy-writ,  s.    The  Holy  Scriptures. 

"Science  severe,  or  word  of  Holy  Writ.'1 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*ho  -If,  v.  t.  [HOLY,  a.]  To  canonize.  (Mas- 
singer:  Virgin  Martyr,  ii.  2.) 

*h8l  -f-day,  s.  &  a.    [HOLIDAY.] 

horn  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [O.  Fr. ;  Fr.  hommage, 
from  Low  Lat.  hotnaticum,  hominium,  from  Lat. 
homo  (genit.  hominis)=a  man.] 

1.  The  service  paid  and  fealty  professed  to  a 
sovereign  or  superior  lord ;  the  acknowledgment 
made  by  a  vassal  to  his  lord  on  being  invested  with 
a  fee ;  fealty. 

"The  vassal  or  tenant  upon  investiture  did  usually  hom- 
age to  his  lord;  openly  and  humbly  kneeling,  being  ungirt, 
uncovered,  and  holding  up  his  hands  both  together  be- 
tween those  of  the  lord,  who  sate  before  him ;  and  there 


hom-al-l-a  -ce-se,  s.pl.  [Mi 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.~] 


Bot. :  Homaliads ;  an  order  of  epigynous  exocrens ; 
alliance  Cactales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs 
with  the  calyx  funnel-shaped,  adherent,  with  from, 
five  to  fifteen  divisions ;  petals  the  same  number, 
glands  present ;  stamens  in  threes  or  sixes,  opposite 
the  petals;  styles,  three  to  five:  ovary,  one-celled, 
with  two,  three,  or  five  parietal  placenta* ;  ovules, 
many,  pendulous ;  fruit,  capsular  or  berried.  From 
tropical  Africa  or  India;  known  genera,  throe; 
species,  thirty  or  more. 

ho-mal-I  adfj,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  homali(um); 
and  Eng., &c., pi.  suff. -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Liudley  to  the  order 
Homaliaceee  (q.  v.). 

ho  mal  1  urn,  s.  [Gr.  homalos  =  even,  smooth, 
equable,  consistent;  Lat.  suff.  -mm.  Named  be- 
cause the  stamens  are  regularly  divided  into  fasci- 
clesof  three.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Homaliace» 
(q.  v.).  The  roots  of  some  American  species  of 
Homalinm  are  astringent,  and  used  as  a  remedy  in 
blennorrhffia. 

hom-a-16-no  -tus,  s.  [Greek  homaloi  =  even, 
smooth,  and  notos,  nofon=the  back.] 

Pal&ont. :  A  genns  of  Trilobites,  having  the 
tripartite  division  of  the  dorsal  crust  almost  lost. 

Mod.  Lat.  homalips(is) ; 


hom-a-lop  -sl-dffl,s.pl.  [1 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 


Zool. :  A  family  of  colubrine  snakes,  group  Sus- 
pecta.  The  nostrils  are  close  together  and  provided 
with  valves.  They  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Southern 
Asia. 

hom-a-l5p  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  homalos=even,  smooth, 
and  op8is= appearance.  ] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Homalop- 
sid»  (q.  v.).  There  are  small  plates  over  the  face 
and  between  the  eyes. 

hSm-a-l8p -tSr-a,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  Aoma(o»=even, 
smooth,  andp£era=wiugs,  pi.  of  pteron~a  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-order  of  Diptera ;  the  samo  as 
Pupipara  (q.  v.). 

h6m-a-16  -ta,  s.    [Gr.  fcomaio8=smooth.] 
Entom.:  A  largo  genus  of  Staphylinidae. 

hom  -a-rus,  a.  [Greek  homarfs  =  well  adjusted: 
homou  =  together,  and  an  obsolete  aro  =•  to  join,  to 
fit.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  founded  by  Milne  Edwards  to  com- 
prehend the  lobsters.  [LOBSTER.  ] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     sfin;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ss,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Irw 


home 
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home,  *hame,  "horn,  *hoom,  s.,  n.  &  rirfr.   [A.  S.  home-grown,  a.    Grown  or  produced  in  ones 

hiini  =  a  home,  a  dwelling  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  heim;  own  garden  or  country  ;    not  foreign. 

Icel.  fcet'mr=a  village,  fceima=home;  Dan.  heim=  Home-office,  s.    The  office  in  which  the  affairs 

home;  Sw._ftem;  Ger.  heim;  Goth,  luiims  =  a  vil-  Of  the  Home-department  are  transacted.    (Eny.) 

lage;  Gr.  ki>mf:]  'home-return,  s.    A  return  to  one's  own  coun- 

A.  -4s  substantive :  try. 

1.  One's  own  house  or  abode;  the  house  or  dwell-  "The  precious  jewel  of  thy/;o)»'>-jv/»/v." 

ing  in  which  one  habitually  lives;  the  residence,  Skakeap.,  Hit-hard  II.,  i.  3. 
dwelling,  or  abode  of  the  family  to  which  one  be- 


longs. 


Home  Rule.  s. 

Eng.  Hist.  06  Polit.:  The  government  of  a  country 


-       _  ...  ,*(,•  any,  n  tsi.  u,  ^  i/  (K.  .    A  in  tiv»  t  ••  ••«  j 

"Pilgrims  who  journey  afar  from  their  home  s  and  their  ,      m|ans  of  an  authority  which  has  its  scat  within 

country."  Longfellow:  Arciui/eiiue,  i.  6.  t)ie  country  itself, the  members  of  the  government 

2.  One's  own  country ;  one's  fatherland ;  one  s  na-  being  elected    by  and    from  its  inhabitants.     As 
tive  country.  generally  used,  the  expression  indicates  local  self- 

"  Why  thou  departed'*!  from  thy  native  home."  government,  as  distinguished  from  national  indo- 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  af  Errors,  1.1.  pendence ;   a  country  being  said  to  be  in  the  enjoy- 

3.  The  place  of  constant  residence  ;  the  seat.  ment  rt&m^rtevt^ltWM^^ltoiU^  oonj 

"Flandria,  by  plenty  made  the  home  of  war."  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  Imperial  Govern- 

Prior:  Ode  to  the  Queer,,  Si.  me^t     Tho  term  is  use,j  specifically  in  connection 

4.  A  place  or  state  of  rest  or  comfort;  a  future  with  Irish  politics.      For  some  years  previously  to 
6tat«;  the  grave.  1885  a  Home  Rule  party,  composed  of  a  section  of  the 

"These  that  I  bring  unto  their  latest  home."  Iri.-h  representatives,  had  existed  in  the  House  of 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  1.  Commons,  and  at  the  General  Election  in  that  year 

5.  A  benevolent  or  charitable  institution  or  estab-  fought  under  the  new  Reform  Acts.it  was  largely 
lishment ;  as,  a  home  for  sailors,  an  orphans'  home,  reinforced,  it  ng  about  n\e-sixtns  01  ino 

B.  As  adjective:  sion  of  Irish  feeling,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  head  of 

1.  Connected  with  or  pertaining  to  one's  home  or  an  Administration  which   had  been  formed   with 


Homer 

home  dwell-Ing,  a.  JEng.  home,  and  dwell  imj.] 
Dwelling  at  home;  not  given  to  traveling;  domesti- 
cated. 

home -felt,  a.  [Eng.  home,  and  felt.]  Inward, 
private. 

"Such  a  sacred  and  homefflt  delight." 

Miltini:  Comus,  262. 

"home  -keep-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  home,  and  keeping.] 
Staying  at  home ;  not  given  to  roaming.  (Shakesp.: 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1.) 

home -less,  a.  [Eng.  home;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
or  without  a  home;  having  no  home. 

"  The  child  of  misery,  the  outcast  of  society,  friendless, 
homeless,  unbeloved." — Knox-.  Essays,  No.  145. 

home -like,  a.  [Eng.  home;  -like.]  Resembling 
or  like  home;  homely. 


"•More  direct  and  home  remonstrances  to  the  faulty  are  affairs  specially  Irish.      The  measure  was  accepted 

nec«»ary."-s«*er;  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  28.  by  Mr.  Parnell  on  behalf  of  the  Homo  Rulers  as  a 

,      ,  reasonable  fulfillment   of   Irish   demands,  but   it 

C.  Asaavero.                      .  excited  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  not  only  from 

1.  Toone'shome;  to  one's  native  country  or  place  the  Conservatives,  but   also   from    an    important 

of  abode ;  homeward.  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  was  defeated  by 

"We'll  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home."  a  large  majority,  together  with  a   Bill  for  buying 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  2.  out  the  Irish  landlords.      Mr.  Gladstone  then  (1888) 

2   T«*i,or>ninf .  tnthc,  H^iror?  ond  or  mm-  to  thn  appealed   to   the   country,   and   the  result  being 


3.  To  the  end;  fully;  to  the  full  extent;   as,  to    (March,  1894),  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
drive  a  nail  home,  Hosebery. 

TL^vi**0!?*'1  "Mr.   Gladstone  was  anxious  to  link  his  name  with 

(1)  Literally:  home  rule  for  Ireland,   and  should  his  immediate  suc- 
(a)  In  or  about  one  s  own  house  or  abode ;  near    cessor  succeed  in  carrying  out  that  idea  the  credit  of  it 

Inline  ;  not  at  a  distance.  would  be  given  to  the  venerable  statesman  who  gave  to  it 

(6)  In  one's  own  country,  as  distinguished  from    the  marvelous  energies  of  his  old  age." — Chicago  Inter 

abroad.  Ocean,  March  :il.  1894. 

"There  was  peace  abroad   and  of  ftome." — Macaitlay:        Home-ruler,  8. 

Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  xxiv.  HM  .  Qne  of  an  jrish  poiiticai  partywhich  aims 

(2)  Fig.:  At  one's  ease;   as,  to  feel  one  s  self  at    at  obtaining  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  [HOME-RULE.] 
home. 

2.  At  home  in  or  with  anything:   Perfectly  con- 
versant, familiar,  or  acquainted  with  a  subject. 

3.  To  come  home : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  return  to  one's  own  homo  or 
native  country. 

(2)  Naut.:   Said  of   an  anchor  when  it  loosens 


home-run,  s. 

Baseball:  A  complete  circuit  of  the  bases  made 
before  the  batted  ball  is  returned  to  the  home-base. 

Home  Secretary,  s.  Tho  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  department.  (Eng.) 

home-sick,  «.  Longing  for  home ;  affected  with 
home-sickness. 

home-stretch,  s. 

Sport.:  That  part  of  a  race-course  between  the 


from  the  ground  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  or 
current. 

4.  To  come  home  to  a  person :  To  reach  one  s  con- 
science ;  to  touch  a  person  deeply. 

5.  To  make  one's  self  at  home:  To  act  or  conduct  _- — 

one's  self  in  the  house  of  another  as  unrestrainedly    last  turn  and  the  winning  post. 

as  in  one's  own  home.  home-wind,  s.    A  term  used  by  Longfellow  in 

*6.  To  bring  ones  self  home:  To  recover  what  one    ,,nnnection  with    the  Indian   heaven   toward   the 
had  previously  lost.  West. 

home-base,  s. 

Baseball:  The  base  at  which  the  batsman  stands 


and  which  is  the  last  goal,  or  home. 

*home-blOW,   «.    A  well-directed,   effective,   or 
direct  blow  or  thrust. 

home-bound,  a.    Weather-bound ;  kept  at  homo 
by  extraneous  circumstances. 

"Home-bound  by  weather  or  some  stated  feast." 

Cowper:  The  Salad. 

home-brewed,  a.  &  «. 

A.  As  adj. :  Brewed  or  made  at  home,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  made  at  a  brewery.    (Said  of 
liquors.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Ale  or  beer  brewed  at  home,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  made  in  a  brewery. 

home-circle,  ».    The  members  of  one  household 
or  family  ;  a  family  circle. 


To  the  regions  of  the  home-wind." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xxii. 
home  -born,  a.    [Eng.  home,  and  born.] 

1.  Native,  domestic ;  not  foreign. 

"  With  homeoom  lies  or  tales  from  foreign  lands." 
Pope:  Temple  of  Fame,  465. 

2.  Natural,  native. 

3.  Of   or   pertaining    to    the    home    or   family ; 
domestic. 

"  Fireside  enjoyments,  homeborn  happiness." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  140. 

home  -brSd,  'home-bread,  a.   [Eng.  home,  and 
bred.] 

1.  Domestic,  not  foreign. 

"  This  lowering  tempest  of  your  homebred  hate." 

Shakesf.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

2,  Natural,  native. 

"  Benignity  and  homebred  sense." 

Wordsworth:  To  11  Highland  Girl. 


3.  Not  polished  by  travel;  plain,  artless,  uneulti- 


Home-department,  s.    That  department  of  the 

executive  government  which  regulates  the  internal       „. M 

affairs  of  the  country;  it  is  presided  over  by  the  vated,  rude. 

Home  Secretary  (q.  v.).    [HOME-OFFICE.]    (Eng.)  home -built,  a,    [Eng.  home,  and  built.]    Built 

home-farm,  8.    A  farm  on  the  lands  adjoining  in  one's  own  country, 
the  residence  of  alanded  proprietor.  home  -drlv-en,  a.    [Eng.  home,  and  driven,] 

home-grounds,  s.pl,  *j.  Driven  to  one's  home  or  country. 

Baseball:  The  grounds  situated  in  the  city  from       2.  Driven,  forced,  or  pushed  in  to  the  full  extent; 

which  the  club  hails.  as,  a  homedriven  nail. 


home -11-ness,  s.  [Eng.  homely:  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  homely;  plainness;  free- 
dom from  affectation ;  simplicity ;  absence  of  polish 
or  refinement. 

"She  knew  well  that  she  was  not  handsome,  and  jested 
freely  on  her  own  homeliness" — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vi. 

home -ling,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  home;  suff .  -ling.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  native ;  one  born  in  the  country. 
"So  long  as  our  homelings  had  the  dominion  of  this 

isle."— Holinshed:  Description  of  England,  ch.  ii. 

B.  As  adj.:  Native. 

"  The  homeling  inhabitants  call  it  Achileos-dromon."— 
P.  Holland:  Ammiantts,  p.  200. 

home -lot,  s.  [Eng.  home,  and  lot.]  An  inclosure 
on  or  in  which  a  mansion  stands ;  a  home-farm. 

home'-ly1,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  home ;  -ly ;  Ger.  heim- 
lich.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Living  at  home  with  one. 

"  And  the  enemyes  of  a  man  ben  thei  that  ben  homeli 
with  him."—  Wycliffe:  Matthew  x.  86. 

2.  Familiar  with  one,  whether  living  at  home  with 
him  or  not. 

' '  With  all  these  men  I  was  right  homely,  and  communed 
with  them  long  and  oft."— Foxe.-  Book  of  Martyrs ;  Exam, 
of  W.  Thorpe. 

3.  Of  plain  features;   plain,  not   beautiful,  not 
handsome.    (It  is  not  so  strong  as  ugly.) 

"It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home." 

Milton:  Comus,  748. 

4.  Plain,  as  intended  for  home  use ;  not  fine  or 
elegant. 

5.  Without   affectation;   plain,    simple,    unvar- 
nished. 

"That  homely  prudence,  the  want  of  which  has  often 
been  fatal  to  men  of  brighter  genius  and  of  purer  virtue." 
— .Macanlai/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*B.  As  adverb:  Plainly,  simply,  rudely,  without 
affectation. 

"There  he  was  welcomed  of  that  honest  syre, ' 
And  of  his  uged  beldame  homely  well." 

Spenser.-  F.  C.,  VI.  ix.  17. 

home -If  n,  s.  [Eng.  home;  second  element 
doubtful.] 

Ichthy.:  Rain  niirnletvs,  the  home  sand  ray,  or 
spotted  ray,  a  British  fish. 

homelyn-ray,  s. 

Ichthy.:  The  same  as  HOMELIN  (q.  v.). 

home  made,  a.  [Eng.  7to»te,  and  made.]  Made 
at  homo  or  in  one's  own  country  ;  not  manufactured 
abroad. 

ho-me-op'-a-th? ,  s.    [HOMCEOPATHV.] 

1[  For  this  word  and  others  derived  therefrom, 
see  under  HOMOEOPATHY. 

ho'-mSr  (1),  tcho-mSr,  s.  [Heb.  chhomer=a. 
tide,  a  wave  of  the  sea  ;  cement,  dirt,  filth,  mire ;  a 
mound,  a  heap;  the  measure  mentioned  in  the 
definition.] 

Metrol. :  A  Hebrew  dry  measure  containing  ten 
baths  or  ophahs  (Ezek.  xlv.  14).  It  is  mentioned 
also  in  Lev.  xxvii.  16;  Isa.  v.  10,  and  Hos.  iii.  2. 
Estimates  of  its  capacity  founded  on  Josephus 
make  it  86'696  gallons ;  founded  on  statements  by 
the  Rabbins,  44"286. 

IT  The  homer  or  chomer  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  omer  orghomer  (Heb.  ghomer=(l)  a  sheaf 
of  corn,  (2)  a  measure)  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only 
in  Exod.  xvi.  16, 18, 33,  36,  which  was  the  tenth  part 
of  anephah  and  therefore  only  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  homer. 

1x6 '-m8r  (2),  s,    [HoEMOTHEK.] 

H6-mer  (3),  s.  [The  Greek  epic  poet.]  (For  def. 
seeetym.) 


boll,    btfy;     pout,    Jtfwl;    oat,    9011,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§lon  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shSs.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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Homer's  moly,  s. 
Dot.:  Allium  magicum. 

hom  -er  (4),s.  [English  ftom(e)  ;  -«r.]  A  pigeon 
trained  to  fly  home  from  distant  places. 

"The  principal  classes  are  devoted  to  homers."—  London 
Daily  ffetas. 

Ho  mer  -Ic,  *H6-mer  -Ic-al,  a.  [Latin  Homer- 
icus,  from  Gr.  Homcrikos,  from  /fomeros=Homer.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Homer,  or  to  the  poems  that 
bear  Ins  name  ;  resembling  the  poetry  or  verse  of 
Homer. 


Ho  mer-or-ft-gif,  s.  [English  Homer,  the  great 
Greek  poet,  and  Greek  logos=&  discourse.]  A  dis- 
course regarding  Homer  ;  a  study  of  the  personality 
and  date  of  Homer,  and  the  origin  and  character  of 
his  poems. 

"Mr.  Gladstone,  in  treating  of  Homer,  or,  to  os«  his 
own  word,  of  Homerology."  —  London  Time*. 

home  -sick-ness,  s.  [Eng.  home,  and  sickness.'] 
Mental  Path.  :  A  vehement  desire  to  return  home, 
which  sometimes  affects  exiles,  especially  the  Swiss 
and  other  natives  of  mountainous  countries.  If  the 
mental  disease  be  trifled  with,  it  affects  the  phys- 
ical health,  and  sometimes  terminates  fatally. 
[NOSTALGIA.] 

home  -speak  ing,  a.  [Eng.  home,  and  speaking.'] 
Direct,  plain,  forcible  ;  speaking  to  the  point. 
home  -spun,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  home,  and  spun.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

\.  Lit.  :  Spun  or  wronght  at  home  ;  home-made  ; 
of  domestic  manufacture. 

"Instead  of  homespun  coifs  were  seen 
Good  pinners." 

Swift:  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

2.  Fig.  :  Plain,  homely,  unaffected,  rude. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Cloth  spun  or  made  at  home. 
"Making    .    .    .    the  modest  apparel  of  homespun." 

Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  lit. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  coarse,  homely,  simple,  or  unpolished 
person. 

"  What  hempen  homespuns  have  we  swaggering  here?" 
Shakesp..-  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

home  -stall,  s.  [Eng.  home,  and  stall.'}  A  home- 
stead (q.  v.). 

home  -stead,  s.    [Eng.  home,  and  stead.] 

1.  A  native  seat  or  place. 

2.  A  person's  dwelling-house,  with  the  ground  and 
buildings  immediately  adjoining. 

"The  smouldering  homestead." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  v.  122. 

homestead  privilege.  The  laws  of  this  country 
give  to  every  citizen,  and  to  those  who  have  declared 
their  intention  to  become  citizens,  the  right  to  a 
homestead  on  surveyed  lands  of  the  public  domain 
to  the  extent  of  one-quarter  section,  or  160  acres,  or 
a  half-quarter  section,  or  80  acres  ;  the  former  in 
cases  of  lower  priced  lands  held  by  law  at  $1.25  per 
acre,  the  latterof  high-priced  lands  held  at$2.50per 
acre,  when  disposed  to  cash  buyers.  The  preemp- 
tion privilege  is  restricted  to  heads  of  families, 
widows,  or  single  persons  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  Every  soldier  and  officer  in  the  army,  and 
every  seaman,  marine,  and  officer  of  the  navy,  dur- 
ing the  recent  rebellion,  may  enter  160  acres  from 
either  class,  and  length  of  time  he  s_erved  in  the 
army  or  navy  is  deducted  from  the  time  required 
to  perfect  title. 

home  -ward,  home  -ward?,  adv.  &  a.  [A.  8. 
hdmweard.] 

A.  As  adv.:   In  the  direction  of   home;  toward 
home  ;  toward  one's  native  country. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Being  in  the  direction  of  or  toward 
home  ;  directed  or  turned  toward  home. 

"At  evening  in  his  homeward  walk." 

Wordsworth:  Kuth. 

homeward-bound,  a.  Bound  or  destined  for 
home  or  one's  native  country  ;  especially  applied  to 
ships  returning  home  from  a  foreign  country,  or  to 
persons  coming  home  by  sea. 

hSm-ich'-llne,  8.  [Gr.  homichle=a  mist,  a  fog; 
suff.  -ine:  Ger.  homichlin.] 

Itin.:  A  variety  of  Barnnardite  (q.  v.). 

hSm'-I-$Id-al,  a.    [Eng.  homicid(e)  ;  -al.J 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  homicide  ;  murderous, 
deadly,  bloody. 

"The  troop  forttf  issuing  from  the  dark  recess,  . 
With  homicidal  rage,  the  king  oppress." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  718. 

2.  Inclined   to   homicide;   as,  homicidal  mania 
(q.  v.). 

homicidal-mania,  s. 

Path.:  A  species  of  moral  insanity  in  which  there 
is  an  irresistible  tendency  to  take  the  life  of  one  or 
more  human  beings.  Called  also  androphonomania. 


,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  honticidium, 
from  homo=a  man,  and  ccedo=to  kill;  Sp.  home- 
cida;  Ital.  oinirida:  also  Lat.  homicida  —  a  mur- 
derer, a  homicide.  Puttenham,  in  1589,  classed  this 
word  among  those  then  quite  recently  introduced 
into  English,] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  killing  a  human  being. 
*2.  Destruction. 

"The  homicide  of  names  is  less  than  lives." 

Drudea.    (Todd.) 
3.  One  who  kills  another;  a  manslayer. 

"  Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand  swords, 
To  fight  against  that  bloody  homiride." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  2. 

TT  Homicide  is  said  to  have  been  tried  at  Athens 
by  the  Areopagites.  Among  the  Jews,  willful  mur- 
der was  capital;  but  for  accidental  murder  the 
offender  was  to  flee  to  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge, 
and  to  continue  there  till  the  death  of  the  high- 
priest  (see  Numbers  xxxv)  This  was  1451  B.  C. 

In  1828,  an  act  was  passed  in  England  distinguish- 
ing between  justifiable  homicide  and  homicide  in 
its  various  degrees  of  guilt  and  circumstances  of 
provocation  and  willfulness. 

Animals  have  been  tried  and  punished  for  kill- 
ing human  beings.  A  bull  was  hanged  for  homicide 
near  the  abbey  of  Beaupres  in  May,  1499. 

II.  Law:  (See  extract) 

"  Homicide  is  of  three  kinds:  justifiable,  ezcasable,  and 
felonious.  ...  1.  Justifiable  homicide  is  of  divers 
kinds:  (1)  Such  as  is  owing  to  some  unavoidable  neces- 
sity, without  any  will,  intention,  or  desire,  and  without 
any  inadvertence  or  negligence  in  the  party  killing,  and 
therefore  without  any  shadow  of  blame.  (2)  Homicides 
committed  for  the  advancement  of  public  justice  are: 
(ct)  Where  an  officer,  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  kills  a 
person  that  assaults  and  resists  him.  (b)  If  an  officer,  or 
any  private  person,  attempts  to  take  a  man  charged  with 
felony,  and  is  resisted,  and,  in  the  endeavor  to  take  him, 
kills  him.  (c)  In  case  of  a  riot  or  rebellious  assembly,  as 
has  already  been  explained,  (d)  Where  the  prisoners  in 
a  jail,  or  going  to  a  jail,  assault  the  jailer  or  officer,  and 
he  in  his  defense  kills  any  of  them,  it  is  justifiable  for  the 
sake  of  preventing  an  escape.  ...  (3)  Such  homicide 
as  is  committed  for  the  prevention  of  any  forcible  and 
atrocious  crime  is  justifiable  by  the  law  of  nature.  .  .  . 
2.  Excusable  homicide  is  of  two  sorts:  either  per  infortu- 
nium,  by  misadventure,  or  se  defendfndo,  upon  a  principle 
of  self-preservation.  Homicide  per  infortunium,  ormisad- 
venture,  is  where  a  man  doing  a  lawful  act,  without  any 
intention  of  hurt,  unfortunately  kills  another.  .  .  . 
S.  Felonious  homicide  is  an  act  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  the  former,  being  the  killing  of  a  human  creature, 
of  any  age  or  sex,  without  justification  or  excuse.  This 
may  be  done  either  by  killing  one's  self  or  another  man." 
—Ulackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  14. 

"horn  -i-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  homo=a  man,  and  forma 
=  form,  shape.J  Having  the  form  of  a  man;  in 
human  shape. 

h5m-I  let'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Greek  homilitikos,  from 
homilia=a  homily  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  familiar  intercourse;  conversa- 
tional, companionable,  familiar. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  homiletics ;  hortatory. 

B.  Assubst. :  [HoMiLETICS.] 

homiletic-theology,  s.  The  same  as  HOMILET- 
ICS (q.  v.). 

hSrn-I-lJit -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  homiletic;  -oJ.]  The 
same  as  HOMILETIC  (q.  v.). 

"  These  are  commonly  cal  led  homiletical  vertues."—  Wil- 
ktns:  On  Real  Character,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

hSm-I-let  -Ics,  «.  [HOMILETIC.]  The  art  of 
preaching,  so  far  as  this  is  an  art ;  sacred  eloquence ; 
the  method  of  addressing  an  audience  on  the  high- 
est subjects  which,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  is 
most  likely  to  affect  the  consciences,  the  hearts,  and 
the  intellect  of  the  hearers. 

*hom-Il-I-ar  -I-um,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
homilia=a  homily.]  A  collection  of  homilies. 

^1  Used  specially  of  a  book  of  homilies  issued  in 
the  eighth  century  by  or  under  the  auspices  of 
Charlemagne.  (Mosheim,&&.) 

hom  -Mist,  *hom  -e-list,  s.  [English  hnmil(y) ; 
-ist.]  The  writer  or  composer  of  homilies ;  a 
preacher. 

"  To  this  good  homellst  I  have  been  ever  stubborn." — 
Bcaum.  &  Flet.:  Scornful  Lady,  iv. 

hom'-I-ly",  s.  [  Lat.  homilia,  from  Gr.  homi1ia= 
living  together,  instruction,  meeting,  assembly,  a 
homily,  a  sermon.] 


sermon  was  prepared,  were  published  in  England  by 
authority  in  1547  and  1502.  Tht>  tir^t  is  attributed 
mainly  to  C'ranmer  and  the  latter  to  Jewell. 

"  II"tiiilie«  were  a  third  kind  of  readings  usual  informer 
times;  a  most  commendable  institution,  as  well  then 
to  supply  the  casual,  as  now  the  necessary  defect  of  eer- 
mons." — Honker. 

3.  Ifoia:  Often  used  for  a  simple  discourse  of  the 
preacher's  own  composition  on  some  practical  sub- 
ject. 

4.  Fig. :  A  tedious   exhortation    by    any   one,    a 
father  for  instance,  on  some  moral  point. 

"As  I  have  heard  my  father 
Deal  out  in  his  long  homilief." 

Huron:  Cain,  ii.  2. 

h5m-I-ne§, s.  pi.    [HOMO.] 


term,  as  Photius  says,  was  limited  to  a  familiar  con 
versation  between  the  preacher  and  the  congrega- 
tion, who  questioned  each  other. 

2.  In  modern  times:  The  term  has  often  been  used 
for  a  discourse  read  from  a  book,  as  distinguished 
from  a  discourse  of  one's  own  composition.  Two 
Books  of  Homilies,  to  be  read  in  churches  when  no 


hom -lig,  a.  [Eng.  hom(e);  -in<;.]  Coming  or 
returning  home;  specifically  applied  to  such  birds 
as  the  carrier-pigeon,  which  have  the  faculty  of  re- 
turning homo  from  great  distances  to  the  place 
where  they  are  reared  or  kept. 

horn-in  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [  Latin  homo,  genitive 
homin(is);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.']  [HoMO.] 

Zool.,  &c.:  A  family  sometimes  constituted  for 
the  reception  of  Homo  or  man.  Now  more  generally 
called  by  Prof.  Huxley  and  others  Anthropidae 
(q.  v.). 

hom  -I-ny1,  subst.  [West  Indian  auhtlminea  = 
parched  corn.]  Maize  hulled  and  coarsely  ground, 
used  as  food  when  mixed  with  water  aud  boiled  or 
baked. 

ho  -mo  (pi.  hom-!-ne§),  s.  [Lat. =a  human  be- 
ing, including  a  man,  woman,  or  child.] 

Anthropol.,  Zool.,  etc. :  Linnaeus'  name  for  the 
crowning  genus  of  the  class  Mammalia.  He  makes 
it  include  two  species :  Homo  sapiens,  or  man,  and 
H.  troglodytes,  or  the  chimpanzee.  Cuvier  limited 
his  order  Bimana  to  man.  Prof.  Huxley  also  ex- 
cludes the  chimpanzee  and  other  apes  from  the 
family  Anthropidee  of  the  order  Primates,  and  rele- 
gates them  to  the  Simiadse.  [AXTHROPIDJE.] 

h5-mo-,  hom-6-,  pref.  [Gr.  7iomos=same.]  A 
prefix  used  to  signify  sameness,  similarity,  or  like- 
ness ;  the  opposite  to  hetero-  (q.  v.) . 

hom-6-car  -poiis,  a.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Greek 
karpos= fruit.] 

Bot. :  Having  all  the  fruits  of  a  flower-head  ex- 
actly alike. 

hom-d-qen'-trlc,  a.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Gr.  ktn- 
tron= a  center.]  Having  the  same  center;  concen- 
tric. 

hom-6-cer  -cal,  a.    [Pref.  homo-,  and  Gr.  kerkos 

Ichthyology  and  Palaeontology: 

1.  Of  a  tail:  Equally  lobed ;  having  equal  lobes. 

2.  Of  a  fish:  Having  an  equally-lobed  tail. 

homocercal-tail,  s. 

Ichthy.  itPaheont.:  The  name  given  by  Agassiz 
to  the  caudal  fin  or  tail  of  a  fish  when  the  tail,  if 
not  single,  is  equally  divided.  It  is  first  known  in 
the  Magnesian  limestone,  which  is  of  Middle  Per- 
mian age,  becoming  more  common  with  each  new 
formation,  till  now  nearly,  though  not  quite,  all  the 
9,000  known  species  of  fish  have  nomocercal  tails. 

hom-och  -rft-mofis,  adj.  [Pref.  homo-;  Greek 
c/uvj»ia=color,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.  ] 

Bot. :  Having  all  the  flowers  on  a  capitulum  of 
the  same  color. 

hSm-5d'-r&-mous,  h8-m5d -r6-mal,  a.  [Gr. 
homodromos,  from  ftojnos=same,  and  dromos=a 
course,  a  running.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  term  used  when  the  generating  spiral  of 
a  flower  turns  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the 
central  stem.  Example,  the  Bird-cherry,  Pn(nn.< 
padus. 

•2.  Mech.:  Applied  to  levers  of  the  second  and 
third  kinds,  in  which  the  power  and  weight  are  on 
the  same  side  of  the  fulcrum,  and  so  move  in  the 
same  direction.  [LEVEE.] 

h6-moB-6-,  pref.  [Latinized  form  of  Gr.  homoios, 
=like,  resembling.]  Like,  resembling. 

*ho-mce-o'-mer'-I-a,  s.  [Gr,  homoiomereia,  from 
Aomoios=like,  and  meris=&  share,  a  portion.]  Like- 
ness or  identity  of  parts ;  homogeneity  in  elements. 

"The  doctrine  of  homcfomeria,  or  the  similarity  of  the 
parts  of  a  body  to  the  whole." — Encyc.  Brit.  (ea.  9th). 
iii.  35. 

ho-moe-6  mer  -l-te,  s.  pi.  [HOMCEOMERIA.]  (See 
extract.) 

"Anaxagoras  of  Clazomente,  born  about  B.  C.  t&00,  re- 
duced all  origin  and  decay  to  a  process  of  mingling  and 
unmingling,  but  assumed  as  ultimate  elements  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  primitive  qualitatively  determinate  sub- 
stances, called  by  him  seeds  of  things,  by  Aristotle 
elements  consisting  of  homogeneous  parts,  un<l  by  later 
writers  (employing  a  term  formed  from  Aristotelian 
phraseology)  homceomerice." — t'cberweg:  Hist.  Philos.,  i. 


late,    tat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    Her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pSt, 
or.    wore,     wolf,     wSrlt,    whd,    son;    mute,    cub,    ctire,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;    try,    Syrian.     »,    <B  =  e;    ey  =  a.      <u»  =  kw. 


homoeomerianism 

ho-mce-6-mer  -I-an  Igm,  s.   [Eng.,  &c.,  homrrn- 

tin  Tin;  n  connective,  and  suff. -ism.]  The  Anaxa- 
goreau  system  of  philosophy.  [HOM<EOMERI.E.] 

"Atomism  is  hinitnenmerfitnixm  stripped  of  phenomenal 
qualities."— Leasts:  Hist.Phllosiipliy,  i.  102. 

*h6-moe-6-mer -Ic,     *ho  moe-6  mer  -Ic-al,   a. 

[HOMCEOMERIA.  |  Pertaining  to  orhaving  sameness 
of  parts  or  elements;  supporting  or  receiving  the 
doctrine  of  the  homogeneity  of  elements. 

h6-m<B-8m  er-jf,  s.  [HOHOSOMERIA.]  The  same 
as  HOMOZOMERIAXISM  (q.  T.). 

"  Next,  let's  examine  with  a  curious  eye 
Anaxagoras's  philosophy, 
By  copious  Greece  termed  tomvoflttry." 

Creech:  Lit-:retius,  i.  843. 

*h6-mce-om'-e-tryt,  s.  [Gr.  fto»io/os=like,  and 
metron  =  a  measure.]  The  same  as  HOMCEOMERIA 
(q.  T.). 

ho  moe-6-morph  -Is,m,  s.  [HOMCEOMORPHOTTS.] 
The  same  as  ISOMORPHISM  (q.  v.). 

h6-moe-6-morph'-ous,  a.  [Gr.  homoiqmorphos 
=of  like  form ;  /tomoios— like,  and  morp lie— form.] 
The  same  as  ISOMORPHOUS  (q.  v.). 

tho -moe-6-path,  s.  [Fr.  homeopathe.]  The 
same  as  HoMCEOPATHIST*(q.  v.). 

h6-mce-6-path  -Ic,  h6-mce-6-path  -Ic-al,  a<ij- 
£Eng.,  &c., homveopath(ic) ;  -ic,  -ical.] 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  belonging  to  homoeopathy;  as,  ho- 
nueopathic  medicines. 

2.  Fig. :  In  infinitesimally  small  doses ;  on  a  very 
small  scale ;  as,  a  homoeopathic  measure  of  reform. 

h6-moe-6-path -Ic-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  homa-o- 
.pathical;  -ly.]  In  a  homoeopathic  manner;  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  or  principles  of  homoeopathy. 

ho  mce-8p'  9,-thIst,  s.  [English  homaeopath(y) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  practices  or  believes  in  homoeop- 
athy; a  homoeopath. 

ho-moe-op'-a-thf,  s.  [Gr.  homoios=like,  simi- 
lar, andpathe—EL  passive  state,  suffering,  or  pathos 
= suffering.] 

Med. :  The  system  of  medicine  which  aims  at  cur- 
ing diseases  by  administering  medicines  which 
produce  symptoms  similar  to  those  which  they  are 
designed  to  remove.  The  Latin  dictum  on  the  sub- 
ject is  "Similia  similibus  curantur."  Its  founder 
was  Samuel  Hahnemann  (1755-1843},  born  at  Meissen 
in  Upper  Saxony.  In  1790,  while  investigating  the 
operation  of  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittent  fevers, 
he  found  that  a  dose  of  the  bark  which  he  took 
•reduced  in  himself  phenomena  like  those  of  the 
;ever  it  was  designed  to  combat.  Pursuing  his 
•experiments,  ho  believed  ho  had  discovered  a  gen- 
eral law  that  like  was  cured  by  like,  and  in  1810 
published  his  Organon  of  the  Healing  Art,  in  which 
he  explained  his  system,  calling  it  for  the  first  time 
homoeopathy.  Thus  to  rub  the  affected  part  with 
snow  is  (beneficial  in  frostbite,  so  are  heated  spirits 
of  wine  or  oil  of  turpentine  in  burns.  He  appealed 
also  to  the  effects  of  vaccination  in  preventing  or 
mitigating  small-pox.  This,  however,  is  not  curing 
like  by  like,  though  there  is  a  certain  analogy 
between  the  two  cases.  Hahnemann  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  attempted  experimentally  to  ascertain 
what  therapeutic  agent  to  prescribe  in  each  case. 
Experience  has  shown  them  that  the  doses  should 
be  exceedingly  minute.  The  great  majority  of 
medical  men  reject  the  system-though  it  has  many 
advocates  here  and  abroad.  Homoeopathy  is  op- 
posed to  Heteropathy  or  Allopathy  (q.  v.). 

h8m-oe-6-s.au'-rI-8.,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  homceo-,  and 
Gr.  sauros,  saura=&  lizard.] 

ZoOl, :  A  genus  of  fossil  Saurians,  resembling  liz- 
ards ;  two  species  occur  in  the  Solenhofeu  schist. 
(Larousse.) 

hSm-03-6  so  -len,  s.  [Pref.  homceo-,  and  Latin 
solen,  Gr.  solen=a  channel,  a  gutter,  a  pipe.] 

PalfKont.:  A  genus  of  Polyzoa,  family  Tubulipor- 
idae.  Homceosolen  ramulosus  is  from  the  Upper 
Chalk  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  England.  (Morris.) 

hSm-oe-i-zo  -Ic,  hom-61  ft  zo  -Ic,  a.  [Prefix 
homceo-,  and  Gr.  noon  =  a  living  being,  an  animal.] 

Phys.  Geog.  <&  Biol.:  A  term  applied  to  zones  or 
belts  upon  the  earth's  surface  containing  similar 
forms  of  life.  They  are  not  identical  with  zones  of 
latitude,  but  depend  partly  on  the  present  climate 
of  the  regions,  partly  on  the  former  geological  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  sea. 

TI  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  constructed  a  map  rep- 
resenting the  homoeozoic  belts  of  marine  life. 

h8m-8g'-9.-mous,  a.  [Gr.  feomo<7amos=married, 
together;  pref.  homo-,  Gr.  gamos,  and  English  suff. 
-ous.l 

Botany : 

1.  Having  all    the  flowers  of  a  capitulum   her- 
maphrodite,   (Lindley.) 

2.  Having  the  stamens  and  pistils   ripe  at  the 
same  time.    This  occurs  in  most  cases  in  hermaph- 
rodite flowers.    [1.] 
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horn  og  -a-myS  hom-&-ga  -ml-a,  s.    [HOMOGA- 

MOU8.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Sprengel  and  others  to  a 
composite  plant  having  the  flowers  of  the  capitule 
all  hermaphrodite. 

2.  A  term  used  when  both  stamens  and  pistils  in 
an  hermaphrodite  flower  were  "  formed  exactly  at 
the  same  period  "—i.  e.,  came  to  maturity  together. 
The  same  as  SYNACMY. 

hom-ft-gan-gll-a'-tg,,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  homo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  gangliata;  Gr. <;a?t</<77to>t=atumorunder 
the  skin.]  [GANGLION.] 

Zool. :  A  name  given  oy  Professor  Owen  to  the 
class  Articulata,  from  the  symmetrical  disposition 
of  its  nervous  centers.  The  body  presents  a  corre- 
spondingly symmetrical  form.  (Owen.:  Compar. 
Anat.  Invertebrata  (1843),  pp.  13, 11.) 

honvS  gan'-gll-ate,  a.   [HOMOOANOLIATA.] 
Zool.:  Having  a  ganglionic  nervous  system,  in 
which  the  ganglia  are  symmetrically  arranged ;  of 
or  belonging  to  the  homogaugliata.    (Oicen,  &c.) 

"  We  find  in  fact  at  the  lowest  step  of  the  great  homn- 
gnngliate  series  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  an  extensive 
group  of  vermiform  animals." — Owen:  Invertebrata,  p. 

*h6m'-6-fcene,  a.  [Fr.  homogene,  from  Gr.  horn* 
ogenes.']  The  same  as  HOMOGENEOUS  (q.  T.). 

"Know  you  the  sapor  pontick ?  sapor  styptick? 
Or,  what  is  homogene  or  heterogene?  " 

Ben  Jonson :  Atchymist,  ii.  5. 

*hom  6  gen -e-al,  a.  [Eng.  homogen(e);  -al.J 
Homogeneous. 

"Forth  steps  the  spruce  philosopher,  and  tells 
Of  homogeneal  and  discordant  springs 
And  principles."  Coiaper:  Task,  ii.  190. 

hom-6-gen'-e-al  nSss,  a.  [Eng.  homogeneal; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  homogeneous ; 
homogeneity. 

hom-6-g8-n6'-I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  homogene;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  Homogeneous ;  same- 
ness or  uniformity  of  parts  or  elements. 

"  I  say,  that  it  cannot  but  be  a  very  strong  presumption, 
that  Nature  intends  an  utter  homogeneity  of  matter  before 
she  fall  upon  her  work  of  efformation;  she  ao  constantly 
bringing  it  to  as  perfect  homogeneity  as  we  can  possibly 
discern  with  our  senses." — More:  Antidote  against  Athe- 
ism, App.  ch.  11,  s.  8. 

hSm-6-gen'-e-OuS,  a.  [Gr.  homoaene»=ot  the 
same  kind ;  homos=samc,  and  genos=kiu(l.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Consisting  or  composed  of  the 
same  or  similar  parts  or  elements ;  of  the  same  kind 
or  nature ;  uniform  in  structure  or  elements. 

"  It  was  against  the  first  principles  of  Nature,  and  false, 
that  a  heap  or  accumulation  should  be,  and  not  be  of 
homogeneous  things." — State  Trials;  Earl  ofStrafford  (an. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Nat.  Science:  Of  the  same  kind;  having  a  uni- 
form nature,  principle,  or  composition ;  having  a 
uniform  substance  or  structure.    (London,  Harvey, 
&c.) 

2.  Alg. :  A  polynomial  is  said  to  be  homogeneous 
when  each  term  contains  the  sa_me  number  of  literal 
factors ;  thus,  ax2  +  bxy  +  c3  is  a  homogeneous  ex- 
pression. 

homogeneous-light,  s. 

Optics:  Light  purer  than  an  ordinary  luminous 
body  can  furnish.  To  obtain  a  pure  yellow,  com- 
mon salt  should  be  placed  in  the  flame  of  a  Bun- 
sen's  burner.  To  produce  a  pure  red,  ordinary  lijjht 
must  be  transmitted  through  glass  colored  with 
suboxide  of  copper.  For  a  pure  blue,  ordinary 
light  should  be  transmitted  through  a  glass  trough 
with  parallel  sides.  Called  also  monochromatic 
light. 

If  HomogeneouK  vitreous  rocks : 

Petrol.:  Vitreous  rocks  which  are  apparently 
homogeneous.  The  microscope,  however,  shows 
that  they  inclose  microliths.  (Rutley.) 

hSm-6-gen  -e-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  homogeneous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  homogeneous ; 
homogeneity. 

"The  homngeneousness  of  the  population  drew  even  the 
foreign  element  of  the  Church  into  harmony  with  the 
established  institutions." — Oardiner  &  Mullinger:  Introd. 
to  English  Hist.,  ch.  ii. 

h8m-6-gen'-e-Bls,  s.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Eng.  gen- 
esis (q.  v.).] 

Biol. :  The  ordinary  method  of  biogenesis,  that  is, 
of  the  production  of  living  matter  from  that  which 
is  itself  living  matter  of  the  same  kind.  By  homo- 
genesis  "  the  living  parent  gives  rise  to  offspring 
which  passes  through  the  same  cycle  of  changes  as 
itself :  like  gives  rise  to  like."  (Huxley :  Pres.  Add. 
Brit,  Assoc.,  1870,  p.  Ixxvii.)  It  is  opposed  to  Xeno- 
genesis  (q.  v.). 

hSm-o-gen-et'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  homogen(esis) ; 
-etic.]  Ot  or  belonging  to,  or  connected  with  bom- 
ogenesis  (q.  v.). 


homologoumena 


h5m'-ft-&eng,  s.  pi.   [Pref.  homo-,  and  Gr.  genna& 
—to  produce.  J 
Botany ; 

1.  A  name  given  by  Lindley,  in  1839,  to  Exogcns. 

2.  A  name  given  by  Lindley  to  such  exogeus  as 
have  only  one  zone  of  wood,  however  old,  insteadof 
annual  zones.    Examples,  the  Nepenthaceee,  &c. 

*h5m-o&  -en-y%  s,  [Gr.  homogeneia,  from  homo- 
gencs=of  the  same  kind.]  Joint  or  like  nature. 

"Every  part  returneth  to  his  nature,  or  Aomoj/eny."— 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  %  333. 

Tl  The  word  has  been  revived  by  some  biologists 
to  signify  the  same  as  homology,  but  embodying  in 
the  etymology,  in  a  way  that  homology  does  not, 
the  idea  of  evolution. 

h5m'-6-graph,  s.  [Gr.  7towos=same,  and  yraphd 
=to  write.] 

1 .  Mil, :  A  system  of  telegraphic  signals  by  means 
of  a  white  pocket-handkerchief. 

2.  Philol.:  A  word  which  has  exactly  the  same 
form  as  another,  but  is  of  a  different  origin  and 
meaning ;  as /air,  the  noun=a  market,  and/air,  the 
adjective=handsome,  &c. 

hSm-6-graph  -Ic,  a.   [Eng.  homograph;  -/c.] 

1.  Geom. ;  A  term  applied  to  two  figures  so  related 
that  to  any  point  in  one  only  one  point  in  the  other 
corresponds,  and  vice  versa;  while  to  points  situ- 
ated in  a  line  in  either  correspond  collinear  points 
in  the  other;   also  to  rows  of  points,  pencils  of 
light,  &c. 

2.  Orthog.  .*  Of  or  pertaining  to  homographs  or 
nomograpny ;  employing  the  same  character  always 
to  represent  the  same  sound. 


'-ra-phy*,  s.    [Eng.  homograph;  -y."] 
Orthog.:   The    representation   of   each    distinct 
sound  by  a  distinctive  character,  which  is  employed 
for  that  sound  only. 

hom-61-6-,  pref.  [Gr.  ftont<M'os=like,  resembling, 
similar.]  [HOMOEO.J 

h8m-61-op'-t6-t8n,  s,  [Gr.  homoioptotos,  from 
ftom<n"os=like,  and p£dros=falHng.] 

Khet. :  A  figure  of  speech  in  wnich  the  several 
parts  of  a  sentence  end  with  the  same  case  or  a  term 
of  like  sound. 

HSm-6~l-Ou/-sI-an,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  homoiousios: 
from  pref.  fcomoio-,  and  ou«<a=essence.]  [HoMO- 
ODSIAN.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  a  similar  nature.    [HosioousiAN.] 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Homoiousians  or  their 
tenets. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.):  A  term  applied  to  the  Euse- 
bians  and  to  the  Semiarians  generally,  from  their 
asserting  that  the  Son  of  God  is  of  a  substance 
cimilar  to,  but  not  the  same  as,  the  Father. 

hom-6"i-6-z6'-Ic,  a.    [HOMOEOZOIC.] 

llSm  -6-la,  s.  [A  mythological  name  (Agassii). 
ffomoloios=&  name  of  Zeus  in  Boeotia.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Homolidse. 
The  head  is  very  spiny,  with  an  advanced  and  den- 
ticulated projection  at  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 
Type,  Homola  spinifrons,  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

hSm-6  -11-gtna, ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  homol(a) ;  -ian.] 

Zooi. :  The  family  Homolidae  (q.  v.). 

hom-Sl'-I-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  homol(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •idee.'] 

Zool. :  Homolians ;  a  family  of  decapod  crusta- 
ceans; sub-order  Anomoura  ;  carapace  spiny  and 
rostrate;  inner  antennce  long:  three  middle  pairs 
of  claws  long  and  cylindrical ;  the  fifth  short,  not 
used  in  locomotion. 

b.om-51  -6-gate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  homologatum, 
sup.  of  homologo,  from  Gr.  homologeo=\a  agree: 
/iomos=same,  and  lego=to  say.]  To  approve,  to 
agree  to,  to  ratify,  to  establish. 

h5-mSl-6-ga'-tlon, s.  [Eng.  homologatW ;  -ion.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  homologating ;  ratifica- 
tion, approval. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  technical  expression  signifying 
an  act  by  which  a  person  approves  of  a  deed,  the 
effect  of  which  approbatory  act  is  to  render  that 
deed,  though  in  itself  defective,  binding  upon  the 
person  by  whom  it  is  homologated. 

h8m-6-10g -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  homolog(y);  -ical.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  homology ;  homologous. 

hom-S-lSg'-IC-al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  homological; 
•ly.]  In  a  homological  manner  or  sense. 

h8m-6-l6-gOu'-men-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  homologou- 
mena =  things  granted ;  homologeo  =  to  speak  the 
same  language ;  to  agree  with.] 

Scrip.  Canon:  The  term  used  by  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia  regarding  those  books  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment, the  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  which  was  deemed  so  strong  that 
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they  were  accepted  at  once,  or  at  least  without 
lengthened  inquiry.  The  books  thus  designated 
were  the  four  gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
thirteen  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (that  to  the 
Hebrews  not  being  one),  Uohn,  and  1  Peter.  (Op- 
posed to  Antilogoumena.) 

ho-mSl'-Oj-gOUB,  a.  [Gr.  homologos— saying  the 
same,  agreeing:  homos=same,  and  logos=a  word,  a 
discourse;  lego=to  say,  to  speak. ]  Having  the 
same  position,  proportion,  value,  or  structure; 
used  in— 

1.  Alg. :  Having  the  same  relative  proportions  or 
value,  as  the  two  antecedents  or  the  two  conse- 
quents of  a  proportion. 

2.  Biol.:   Of  or  belonging  to   parts  constructed 
upon  the  same  fundamental  plan. 

3.  Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  organic  compounds 
differing  from  each  other  in  composition  by  CHg  or 
any  multiple  thereof,  as  formic  acid,  HCO'OH,  and 
acetic  acid,  CHa'COOH,  are   homologous.    Bodies 
thus  related  exhibit  for  the  most  part  a  regular 
gradation  of  properties  both  physical  and  chem- 
ical.   The  chemical  energy  of  bodies  thus  related 
continually  decrease   as  their   molecules  become 
heavier.     Bodies  belonging  to  the  same  homolo- 
gous series  exhibit  for  the  most  part  regular  grada- 
tions of  boiling  points  and  atomic  volume. 

4.  Crystallog.:  Essentially  the  same  as  in  Geom- 
etry (q.  v.). 

5.  Geom.:  Applied  to  the  parts  of  similar  magni- 
tudes^ which  are  like  placed.    Between  auy  two 
magnitudes  whatever,  which  are  similar,  the  ratio 
of  any  two  homologous  elements  of  the  same  name 
is  always  constant. 

h6m-6-l&-graph  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  feomos=same;  holos 
=  whole,  and  graphs  =  to  write.]  Maintaining  or 
preserving  true  relations  or  proportions  of  parts  as 
to  size,  form,  &c. 

homolographlc-prolection,  s.  A  method  of  lay- 
ing down  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  on  a  map 
or  chart,  so  that  all  the  portions  laid  down  shall  pre- 
serve their  proper  relative  size  and  form. 

horn  -6-logue,  «.    [HOMOLOGOUS.] 

Biol. :  The  same  organ  in  different  animals  under 
every  variety  of  form  and  function. 

^f  Often  used  in  the  plural  to  signify  parts  pre- 
senting homology  of  structure.  [HOMOLOGY.] 

hom-Sr-b-gy*,  s.  [Greek  ftomo£o0ta=agreement, 
conformity.]  [HOMOLOGOUS.] 

Biol. :  The  relation  between  parts,  results  from 
them  having  been  developed  out  of  the  same  em- 
bryonic structures ;  as  the  arm  of  a  man,  the  fore- 
leg of  a  quadruped,  and  the  wing  of  a  bird,  or  the 
"  wings  "  of  a  pteropod  and  the  tentacles  of  a  cuttle- 
fish. 

^f  Serial  homology : 

Biol. :  The  likeness  between  parts  which  appear 
to  be  the  modified  development  of  structures  simi- 
larly repeated,  as  the  humerus  and  femur  in  verte- 
brata,  or  the  maxillte,  maxillipeds,  and  ambulatory 
limbs  of  Crustacea. 

ho-mom  -a-loiis,  ho-m8m  -al-lous,  a.  [Prof. 
homo-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr.  hollomai=to  spring,  to  leap, 
to  bound.] 

Bot. :  Bending  in  a  similar  direction,  as  whon 
leaves  inserted  all  round  a  stem  tend  to  turn  in  the 
same  direction. 

hom-&-morph>a,  K.  [Pref.  homo-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  morphe=torm,  shape.] 

Entom.:  A  term  occasionally  used  for  insects  in 
which  the  larva  is  like  the  imago,  except  that  it  has 
no  wings.  Examples,  Hemiptcra,  Homoptera,  Or- 
thoptera,&c. 

hom-6-morph  -Iljm,  s.  [Prof,  homo- ;  Gr.  morphe 
=  form,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ism.] 

Biol. :  Resemblance  in  certain  external  charac- 
ters found  in  classes,  orders,  genera,  <fcc..  which  are 
not  really  akin  to  each  other.  A  bat  and  a  bird  are 
not  akin,  yet  they  resemble  each  other  iu  having 
wings.  Some  hawk-moths  look  like  Hymenoptera ; 
certain  prickly  euphorbias  and  cacti  are  so  much 
alike  before  flowering  that  the  chief  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing them  is  to  cut  them  across  and  see  if 
they  are  milky,  the  genera  Euphorbia  being  so  and 
the  Cacti  not. 

hom-&-rnorph  -oils,  s.  [Pref.  homo- ;  Gr.  morphc 
=form,  and  Eng.  suff.  -OMS.J 

Biol.:  Having  the  same  form  or  appearance;  ex- 
hibiting the  phenomena  of  homomorphism  (q.  v. ) . 

horn  -o-morph-y1,  s.    [HOMOMOEPHA.] 

Bot . :  A  term  used  when  the  florets  of  the  disc  in  a 
composite  flower  become  ligulato  like  those  of  the 
ray.  , 

hom-6  ne  -mS-se,  s.  pi.  [Prof,  homo-,  and  Or. 
ner.m  =  tbat  which  is  spun,  yarn,  a  thread;  neo=to 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Fries  to  Algae  and  Fungi 
now  ranked  under  Thallogens. 

horn  -6-nj?m,  *hom-o  nyme,  s.  [Fr.  homonyms, 
from  Gr.  homfmymos  —  having  the  same  name: 
homos— same,  and  ouyma,  ^Eolic  form  of  onoma=& 
name.] 
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Philol.  :  A  word  having  the  same  sound  and  per- 
hiips  also  the  same  spelling  as  another,  but  differ- 
ing in  meaning  ;  a  word  which  represents  more  than 
one  object,  as  tear,  verb,  andfci-a/-,  substantive. 

"The  words  los  and  Ion,  which  furnished  a  name  for 
the  violet  hue,  for  a  spear,  and  for  poison,  being  really 
homonyms."  —  Cox:  Intrvd.  to  Mythology,  p.  104. 

hSm-ft-nfm  -Ic,  hom-i-ny'm'-Ic-al,  a.    [Eng. 

homonym;  -t'c,  -tea/.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  homo- 
nyms or  homonymy. 

ho-mon'-jf-mous,   a.    [Gr.   homrtnymos.]     [Ho- 

MOXY.M.  1 

Philol.:  Having  the  same  sound  and  even  spell- 
ing, but  differing  in  meaning;  applied  to  two  or 
more  things  ;  equivocal,  ambiguous. 

"Equivocal  words,  or  those  whicli  signify  several 
things,  are  called  homonymous  or  ambiguous."  —  Watts: 
Logic. 

ho-mon'-^-mous-ly\  adv.  [Eug.  homonymous; 
-ly.]  In  an  nomonymous  manner  or  sense  ;  equivo- 
cally; ambiguously. 

ho  mSn  -$-mf,  s.  [Gr.  homrmymia,  from  homun- 
yrnos.]  [HOMONYM.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
nomonymous  ;  a  sameness  of  name  with  a  difference 
in  meaning  ;  ambiguity  ;  equivocation. 

"  They  attribute  the  homonymy  of  the  same  names  to 
the  powers  and  vertues  which  the  gods  do  give,  and 
whereof  they  be  the  authors."—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  24. 

thom-6-om  -Sr-OUS,  o.    [Pref.  homo--  and   Gr. 
&omeros=joined  together,  bound.] 
Bot.  :  Joined  together,  compact. 

hoffloomerous-licliens,  a.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Lichens  with  an  unstratified  thallus.  They 
are  divided  into  Gelatinous  lichens  and  Pictorial 
lichens.  (Thome.) 

hom-6-ou  -sl-an,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  homoousios,  pref. 
homo-,  and  Gr.  ousia—(l)  that  which  is  one's  own, 
one's  substance,  property;  (2)  the  being,  essence, 
or  true  nature  of  a  thing.] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Consnbstantial,  of  the  same    sub- 
stance or  essence.    Used  specially,  if  not  even  ex- 
clusively, of  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity  whom 
it  asserts  to  be  of  the  same  substance  as  the  first. 
That  this  is  the  Scriptural  view  was  authoritatively 
decided  by  the  Council  of  Nice  in  A.  D.  325.    Op- 
posed to  Homoiousian  (q.  v.)  . 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.):  The   party   constituting   the 
majority  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  who  held  homoou- 
sian  doctrine,  and  established  it  by  a  majority  of 
votes.     After   manifold    troubles  and  vicissitudes 
[ARIANISM],  it  became  the  general  faith  of  Christen- 
dom, and  is  still  held  and  embodied  in  the  symbol- 
ical books  of  the  Greek.  Roman,  German,  Swiss, 
English,  Scottish,  and  other  churches.    The  Hom- 
oousians  are  sometimes  called  from  their  leader 
Athanasians.    [ATHAJJASIAN.] 

*hom-6p'-a-thy',  s.  [Greek  ftomo8=same,  and 
paf/tos=suffering.]  Sympathy;  similarity  of  feel- 
ing. 

horn  &-pet'-a-10us,  a.  [Pref.  homo-;  Gr.peta- 
lon=a  leaf,  (^mod.  bot.)  a  petal,  and  suff  .  -ous.T 

Bot.  :  Having  petals  of  the  same  kind  ;  used  spe- 
cially of  composites  which  have  all  the  flowers  in 
the  capitule  modeled  alike—  ».  e.,  all  tubular,  or  all 
ligulate. 

hom'-ihphone,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ;iomos=same, 


homothalamous 

hom-6-plas  -tic,  a.    [Pref.  homo-,  and  English 

plastic   (O.V.).]      [HOMOPLASMT.] 

Biol.  :  bimilarly  formed,  presenting  the  phenom- 
enon of  homoplasmy  (q.  v.). 

thorn-op  -ter,  s,    [HOMOPTERA.] 

Eutom.:  One  of  the  homoptera  (q.  v.). 

hom-op  -ter-a,  s.  [NVut.  pi.  of  Gr.  homopteros=. 
of  the  same  plumage,  of  like  feather,  kindred  ;  pref. 
homo-  (q.  v.),  and  ptera,  pi.  of  pteron=a  wing.] 

Entom.  :  _A  sub-order  of  Hemiptera,  having  the 
anterior  wings  membraneous  throughout.  When 
at  rest  they  fold 
over  the  lower 
ones.  The  mouth 
is  turned  back- 
ward, so  as  to 
spring  from  the 
back  of  the  head. 
The  autennje  are 
small,  having 
but  few  joints; 
ocelli  present; 
females  with  an 
ovipositorof 
three-  toothed 
blades.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three 


Wingless  Aphis,  or  Plant-louse 
(Magnified). 


1.  A  letter  or  character  expressing  a  like  sound  to 
another. 

2.  A   word  or   sound   agreeing    in    sound   witii 
another,  but  haying  a  different  meaning  and  even 
spelling  ;  as,  heir  and  air,  bare  and  bear,  &c. 

hom-oph  -6-uous,  a.    [Greek  homophonos,  from 
Aomos=same,  andpA6»e=sound.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  the  same  sound  or  pitch  ;  unisonous. 

2.  Expressing    the    same   letter   or  sound  with 
another. 

II.  Philol.  :  Agreeing  in  sound,  but  differing  in 
sense. 

^[  Homophonous  words  or  syllables  :  Words  or  syl- 
lables having  the  same  sound,  but  differently  spelt  ; 
as,  air  and  heir. 

ho-moph  -&-nf,  subst.  [Greek  homophonia;  Fr. 
homophonie.']  [HoMOPHONOCs.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Sameness  of  sound  or  pitch. 

2.  Greek  Music:  Unison  of  voices  or  instruments 
of  the  same  character. 

hom-6-pla8.'-xny',  s.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Greek 
plasma  ~  anything  formed  or  molded,  an  image  ; 
plasso=to  form,  to  mold.] 

Biol.  :  The  name  applied  to  the  phenomenon  of 
plants  belonging  to  one  order,  which,  in  many 
respects,  resemble  those  ranked  under  another. 
Thus  there  are  euphorbias  which,  when  not  in  flow- 
er, might  be  mistaken  forcacti,  though  their  struct- 
ure is  really  widely  different.  [HOMOMOKPHISM.] 
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tribes,  the  Coccina  (or  Scale  insects),  the  Pbytoph- 
thiria  (Aphidse  or  Plant  licej,  and  the  Cicadaria 
(Cicadas). 

bom-op  -ter-an,  s.     [Mod.  Latin  or  Gr.  homop- 
ter(a)  ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -an.] 
Entom.:  One  of  the  homoptera. 

hom-op  -tgr-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Gr.  homop- 
ter(a);  Eng.  suff.  -oux."[ 

Entom.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  homoptora;  hav- 
ing the  wings  formed  as  in  that  insect  sub-order. 

h5m-or'-ga-na,  s.  [Prof,  homo-,  and  pi.  of  Gr. 
organon=au  instrument,  a  tool,  an  organ.] 

Bot.  :  One  of  two  great  primary  sub-kingdoms  or 
classes  into  which  Prof.  Schultz,  on  physiological 
principles,  divides  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  con- 
sists of  plants  having  rotation  (q.  v.),  as  opposed 
tocyclosis  (q.  v.).  It  contains  the  cellular  flower- 
less  plants  and  some  flowering  plants  of  low  organ- 
ization. 

horn  -6-styled,  a.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Eng.  styled, 
from  style  (Bot.)  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.  :  Having  styles  afl  of  the  same  length.  Op- 
posed to  heterostyled  (q.  v.). 

hom-6-tax  -e-ous,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.,  homotaj;(is)  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -eous.] 
Geol.:  (See  the  compound.) 

homotaxeous-deposits,  s.pt. 
Geol.:   Deposits  presenting  the  phenomenon  of 
homotaxis  (q.  v.). 

hom-6-tax  -I-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  homotaxi(s)  ;  -ai.J 
Contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so  ;  specif.,  occurring 
in  strata  occupying  the  same  geological  position* 
The  same  as  HOMOTAXEOUS  (q.  v.). 

hom-6-tax  -I-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  hamotaxial; 
•ly.\  Contemporaneously,  or  nearly  so;  specif., 
witn  reference  to  the  geological  occurrence  or 
fossils  in  the  same  strata. 

"If,  however,  we  look  at  them  homolaxialli/  from  the 
point  of  view  offered  by  European  Meiocenes,  they  are 
Meiocene."  —  Dawktns:  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  ii. 

hom-6-tax  -Ig,  s.    [Pref.  homo-,  and  Gr.  foxis= 
an  arranging.] 
Geology  : 

1.  Gen.  :  The  arrangement  of  strata  in  different 
localities,  apparently  in  the  same  relative  position 
in  the  geological  series,  without  its  being  known 
whether  or  not  they  are  contemporaneous  . 

2.  Spec.  :  The  existence  of  the  same  fossils,  or 
many  of  them,  in  strata  widely  separated  in  geo- 
grapnical  position,  or  at  least  not  occurring  to- 
gether, so  as  to  have  their  relative  age  tested  by 

§  roved  continuity,  or  by  visible  superposition. 
'ormerly  the  occurrence  of  sucli  beds,  even  in 
remotely  separated  regions,  say  Britain  and  India, 
was  held  to  prove  the  absolute  contemporaneity  of 
the  periods  at  which  the  respective  strata  were  de- 
posited ;  now  it  is  held  that  the  presumption  is 
against  their  being  quite  contemporaneous;  for  if 
the  organisms  came  into  being  in  one  of  the  two 
regions,  they  would  naturally  take  some  time  to- 
spread  to  the  other.  Professor  Huxley,  objecting 
to  the  use  of  the  word  "contemporaneity  "  in  sucn 
cases,  proposed  to  substitute  for  it  "  homotaxis." 

"The  use  of  the  word  homotaxis,  instead  of  'synchro- 
nism,' has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  found  much  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  geologists.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  love  for 
scientific  caution,  and  not  mere  personal  affection  fora 
bantling  of  my  own,  that  leads  meto  think  that  the  change 
of  phraseisof  importance."—  Prof.  Huxley:  Presid.  Address 
to  Geol.  Society.  (Quar.  Jour.,  xxvi.,  p.  zliii.) 

h5m-6-thar-a-mous,  s.    [Pref.  homo-,  and  Gr. 
thalamos=an  inner  chamber.] 
Bot.  :  Resembling  the  thallus.    (Used  of  lichens.> 
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homotonous 

h6m-6t  -6-noiis,  a.  [Lat.  homofonus,  from  Gr. 
Tumotono»=ot  the  same  tone  or  sound ;  ftonios=tho 
same,  and  tonos=s.  tone;  Fr.  homotone.]  Of  the 
same  tenor  or  tone ;  equable ;  applied  to  such  dis- 
eases as  keep  a  constant  tenor  of  rise,  state,  and 
declension. 

hom-ot  -6-ny1,  s.  [HOMOTONOUS.]  The  act  or 
state  of  keeping  to  the  same  tone  ;  monotony. 

hSm-ot'-r&-pous,  ho  mot -ro-pal,  a,  [Greek 
homotropos~of  the  same  habits  in  life ;  pref .  homo-, 
and  Gr.  tropos=m  turn,  direction;  way,  manner, 
fashion.! 

Bot.:  Having  the  same  direction  as  the  body  to 
•which  it  belongs,  but  not  itself  being  straight. 
(Lindley.) 

hom'-6-typ-al,  a.  [Eng.  homottjpM;  -a!.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  homotypo ;  related  as  nomotypes. 

h5m'-6-type,  s.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  English  type 
(q.  v.).] 

Btol.:  One  of  the  corresponding  parts  in  serial 
homoJogy. 

horn  -6-typ-y\ t.    [HOMOTYPE.] 

Biol. :  The  name  given  by  Owen  to  what  is  now 
more  generally  called  serial  homology.  [HoMOL- 
OGT.] 

*hom-ou  -sl-an,  a.    [HOMOOUSIAN.] 
hom-un'-cl-6n-ite,   s.    [Lat.   homuncio   (genit. 
homuncionis)  =a  little  man,  a  manikin;  dimin.  of 
homo.] 

Ecclesiol.  <£  Ch.  Hist.:  One  of  the  followers  of 
Photinus,  bishop  of  Sinnium,  who,  in  A.  D.  343, 
maintained  that  only  the  Father  was  a  divine  per- 
sonality, that  the  Word  of  God  was  His  understand- 
ing, and  the  Holy  Spirit  one  of  His  attributes. 
Jesus  he  believed  to  have  been  a  mere  man,  born  by 
natural  generation,  and  adopted,  on  accountof  his 
preeminent  virtue  and  piety,  by  God  as  a  son. 
After  being  censured  by  the  councils  of  Antioch, 
Milan,  and  two  councils  at  Sirmium,  the  last  under 
Arian  management,  he  was  finally  deposed  from  his 
office,  dying  in  A.  D.  372. 

*hom-un'-cule,  s.  [HoMUNcmus.]  An  Angli- 
cized form  of  homunculus  (q.v.).  (C.Seade:  Clois- 
ter and  Hearth,  ch.  vii.) 

•"hSm-uft'-CU-lus,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  ftomo=a 
man.]  A  little  man ;  a  dwarf ;  a  manikin. 

"horn'-?,  a.  [English  ftom(e) ;  -y.]  Homelike. 
(Davies.) 

Hon.,  a.  [An  abbreviation  of  HONORABLE  (q.v.).] 

honc-ken'-^-a,  hon-ken'-f-a,  s.  [Named  after 
Gerh.  Aug.  Honckeny,  a  German  botanist.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sea-purslane ;    a    genus   of     Caryophyllacese, 
tribe  Alsmeae. 

2.  A  genus  of  West   African   Tiliacece,  now  gen- 
erally called  Clappertonia. 

hSn-du'-ras,  s.  [See  dot.]  A  kind  of  mahogany 
brought  from  Honduras,  a  republican  state  of 
Central  America. 

hone  (l) ,  *hoone,  s.  [A.  S.  hdn;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
hein ,'  Sw.  fteri=a  hone ;  Sansc.  cdna=a  grindstone ; 
Ban.  Men.'}  A  flat  slab,  usually  of  some  description 
of  slaty  stone,  used  for  giving  a  keen  edge  to  a 
cutting-tool  after  sharpening  on  the  grindstone. 
Various  kinds,  differing  greatly  in  texture  and 
"hardness,  are  employed.  Norway  ragstone,  water- 
of-Ayr,  blue-stone,  German-hone,  and  many  other 
varieties,  have  a  more  or  less  extended  reputation 
for  their  adaptation  to  special  requirements,  being 
used  either  dry  or  moistened  with  water  or  with  oil. 
The  Turkey  oil-stone,  which  comes  from  Asia  Minor, 
is  generally  known,  and  is  employed  for  imparting 
an  edge  to  chisels,  plane-bits,  and  all  the  finer 
varieties  of  cutting-tools.  It  is  usually  cemented 
into  a  slab  of  wood  and  provided  with  a  wooden 
cover. 

"A  hone  and  a  parer,  like  sole  of  a  boot 
To  pare  away  grass,  and  to  raise  up  the  root." 

Titsser:  Husbandj-y;  March. 

hone  (2),  s.  [Cf.  Icel.  ftunn=a  knob.]  A  kind  of 
swelling  in  the  cheek. 

*hone(3),s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Delay. 
"  Withouten  Aoiie." — Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood,  109. 

hone  (l),v.  f.  [HONE  (1),  s.]  To  sharpen  on  a 
hone  ;  as,  to  hone  a  razor. 

•hone  (2),».  t.  [Fr.  hoaner=to  growl,  to  mur- 
mur; Norm.  Fr.  honer=to  hum.]  To  pine;  to  long 
for  a  thing ;  to  give  vent  to  longings. 

"Lamenting,  honing  [in  some  ed.  moaning],  wishing 
himself  nny  thing  for  her  sake,  to  have  opportunity  to 
see  her," — Burtuii:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  625. 

*hone  (3),t).  i.    [HONE(3),s.]    To  delay. 

hon'-est  (ft  silent) .  a.  [O.  Fr.  honeste,  honneste 
(Fr.  honnete),  from  Lat.  ftonesfu*=honorable,  from 
ftonoj*:=honor ;  Sp.  &  Port,  honesto;  Ital.  onesto.] 
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1.  Upright;  true;  sincere;  honorable j  acting  at 
all  times  according  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
uprightness ;   full  of  integrity  and  probity ;  trust- 
worthy. 

"  William  was  too  wise  not  to  know  the  value  of  an 
honest  mail  in  a  dishonest  age." — MacauUiy:  Hist.  Em/., 
ch.  xv. 

2.  Characterized    by  honesty,  uprightness,  and 
justice ;  honorable ;  just ;   proceeding  from  honor- 
able, upright,  or  just  motives. 

*3.  Decent,  fair,  proper,  becoming. 
"Behold  what  honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to  bleach- 
ing."— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

4.  Chaste ;  virtuous. 

"She  is  pretty,  and  honest,  and  gentle."— Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wires  of  Windsor,  i.  4. 

5.  Open,  frank,  good-looking ;  as,  an  honest  coun- 
tenance. 

*6.  Fair,  high,  unimpeached,  unstained. 

"  Look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of  lioncat  report." 
— Acts  vi.  3. 

7.  It  is  now  principally  used  in  the  meaning  of 
trustworthy  in  dealings,  business,  or  conduct,  as 
opposed  to  fraudulent  or  cheating. 

II  For  the  difference  between  honest  and  fair,  see 
FAIK. 

honest-hearted,  a.  Upright,  true,  sincere,  trust- 
worthy. (Shakesp.:  Lear,i.i.) 

*hon'-est  (ft  silent),  v.  t.  [Lat.  tumesto,  from  hon- 
eitus= honorable.]  To  honor,  to  advise,  to  orna- 
ment, to  grace. 

"Sir  Amorous!  you  have  honfsted  my  lodging  with 
your  presence." — Sen  Jonson:  Silent  Woman,  i.  4. 

*hon'-est-ate  (ft  silent),  v.  t.  [Lat.  honestatus, 
pa.  par.  of  honesto,  from  ftonesttts=honorable.]  To 
honor. 

*hon-es-ta  -tion  (ft  silent), s.  [HONESTATE.]  The 
act  of  honoring  ;  honor ;  grace ;  adornment. 

"By  which  virtuous  qualities  and  honestations  they 
have  been  more  happy  than  others  in  their  applications 
to  move  the  mindes  of  men." — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays, 
pt.  i.,  treat.  x.,§6. 

*hon-es-te-tee,  *hon-es-tee,  s.  [0.  Fr.  honestet.} 
Honor,  virtue,  decency. 

"Wedded  with  fortunat  honestetee.'* 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,298. 

hon'-est-ly1  (ft  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  honest;  -;y.] 

1.  In  an  honorable,  upright,  or  just  manner  j  lion- 
orably ;  uprightly ;  faithfully. 

"Scarcely  one  honestly  furnishes  the  promised  contin- 
gent."— Macatilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Fairly,   frankly,    openly ;    as,    to  speak    one's 
mind  honestly, 

*3,  By  honest  means  or  dealings. 
"To  heap  up  enormous  riches,  honestly  if  he  can." — 
Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  even.  76. 

*4.  Chastely  ;  modestly  ;  with  chastity. 

hSn'-est-?  (ft  silent),  *hon-est-e,  *hon-est-ee, 
*hon-est-ie,  «.  [O.  Fr.  honeatet,  from  Lat.  honesta- 
tem,  accus.  of  fcones(<M=honorableness;  Fr.  hon- 
netete ,'  Sp.  honestidad.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  honest;  honor; 
honorable  character  or  conduct;  uprightness;  in- 
tegrity; probity;  justice;  sincerity;  good  faith. 

"I'll  prove  mine  honor  and  mine  honesty." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

*2.  Decency;  what  is  becoming;  love  of  what  is 
noble  and  becoming. 

"It  is  not  honesty  in  me  to  speak 
What  I  have  seen." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

3.  Fairness  in  dealings  or  conduct. 
*4.  Chastity,  modesty. 

"To  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford's 
wife."— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

II.  Bot. :    The  cruciferous   genus  Lunaria,  and 
spec.,  L.  biennis. 

hone  -wort,  s.    [Eng.  Acne,  and  wort.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  umbelliferous  genus  Trinia  (q.v.).  Trinia 
vulgaris  is  found  wild. 

2.  Sison  aiiiomum,  and  the  genus  Sison  itself. 

h&n  -ey,  *hqn-y,  *hun-l.  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  hunig; 
Icel.  hunang ;  Sw.  hAning ;  Dan.  honning;  Dut.  & 
N.  H.  Ger.  honig;  H.  Ger.  honec;  O.  H.  Ger.  honic, 
honac,  honag,  honang.~\ 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Of  things :  Sweetness,  as  of  speech. 
"  The  honey  of  his  language." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIIT.,  iii.  2. 


honey-heavy 

(2)  Of  persons:  A  name  of  endearment,  applied 
specially  to  a  female. 

"[He]  then  intrents  his  dear  tu»t?y,  for  Christ's  sake,  to- 
perjure  herself."  —  Mucuitltuj:  Hist.  Luu.,  ch.  xviii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (ft  ZooL:  A  product  primarily  of  a  vegeta- 
ble character,  in  many  plants  existing  at  the  base 
of  the  corolla,  sometimes  in  a  more  or  loss  elongated 
tube,  closed  at  the  lower  end,  called  by  Linnseus,  on. 
accountof  its  contents,  a  nectary.    Neuter  bees  col- 
lect it  to  store  against  winter,  and  swallowing,  it  by 
means  of  their  proboscis,  transfer  it  to  a  distended 
portion    of  the  oesophagus,  called  the  honey-bag. 
There  certain  chemical  changes  take  place  upon  it, 
so  that  when  placed,  as  it  ultimately  is,  in  the 
honeycomb,  it  is  not,  as  at  first,  exclusively  a  vege- 
table product.    When  elaborated  by  young  bees  it 
is  whiter  than  in  other  cases,  and  is  called  virgin 
honey.      When  obtained  by  the  bees  from   some 
plants,  it  is  poisonous.    That  which  killed  some  of 
Xenophon's  soldiers  was  taken  from  aheath,  Azalea 
pontica.    It   is    sometimes   called   Euxine  honey. 
Narbonne  honey  owes  its  fine  flavor  to  the  Rose- 
mary (  Rosmarinus  offlcinalis)  . 

2.  Comrn,  :  Used  as  an  article  of  food,  but  is  apt 
to  cloy  on  the  appetite,  and  be  too  laxative  to  the 
bowels. 

3.  Phar.  :  Used  chiefly  like  sugar  as  a  vehicle  for 
nauseous  medicines,  and  as  a  remedy  for  coughs  and 
colds. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  honey.    [A.]    (See  tlm 
compounds.) 

2.  Fig.  :  Sweet. 

"How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste,  yea  sweeter 
than  honey  to  my  mouth."  —  Psalm  cxix.  103. 

honey-badger,  s. 

Zo6l.  :  The  English  name  of  Mellivora,  a  genus  of 
Melidee  (Badgers),  which  feed  on  honey. 


honey-bag,  s.  The  little  bag  within  the  body  of 
a  bee,  in  which  the  insect  stores  the  honey. 

honey-bear,  s. 

ZoOl.  :  The  English  name  of  Prochilus  or  Melur- 
sus,  a  genus  of  Ursidee,  found  in  India. 

honey-bee,  s.    A  bee  that  produces  honey  ;  spec 
Apis  mellifica.    [BEE.] 

honey-berry,  s. 

Botany:  Melicocca,  one  of  the  Sapindacese.  The- 
wing-leaved  honey-berry,  Melicocca,  bijuga,  grows  in 
Jamaica. 

honey-buzzard,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Pernis  apivora,  a  raptorial  bird,  family 
Falconidee,  sub-family  Buteoninee.  The  male  is 
about  two  feet  long;  top  of  the  head  ashy  blue, 
upper  parts  ashy  brown,  pluish  ;  the  throat  white  :; 
the  under  parts  white,  with  brown  spots  ;  iris  ana 
feet  yellow.  It  feeds  on  bees,  wasps,  field-mice, 
moles,  small  reptiles,  &c. 

honey-dew,  8. 

1.  A  sweet  juice  generally  believed  to  be  exuded 
by  plant-lice  (Aphides)  ,  though  some  are  of  op_inioit 
that  it  is  a  direct  emanation  from  the  plant  itself- 

[APHIS.] 

"For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise." 

Coleridge:  Kubla  Khan. 

2.  A  kind  of  tobacco  moistened  with  molasses  audl 
pressed  into  cakes. 

honey-eaters,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  family  Meliphagida)  (q.  v.).  The 
honey  they  eat  is  obtained  from  the  flowers. 

honey-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  Melianthus,  a  genus  of  Rutacece. 

honey-garlic,  s. 

Bot.:  Notoscordum. 

*honey-gnat,  s.  "An  insect."  (Ainstcorth.)  It 
has  not  been  identified. 

honey-guide,  s. 
Ornithology  : 

1.  Sing.  :  The  genus  Indicator,  family  Cuculidse.. 
Two  species,  Indicat  or  major  and  7.  minor,  are  found 
at  the  Cape.    It  was  once  supposed  that  their  cry 
was  intended  to  direct  the  natives  to  spots  where- 
wild  honey  was  to  be  obtained  ;  but  it  is  their  own 
interests  they  are  looking  after,  not  those  of  man. 
Honey  is  their  own  appropriate  food.    They  build 
bottle-shaped,  pendulous  nests. 

2.  PI.:  The  sub-family  Indicatorinee. 

honey-harvest,  s.  The  harvest  of  honey  ob- 
tained in  autumn  from  the  iiivo  or  hives. 

honey-heavy,  a.  Heavy  and  somewhat  oppres- 
sive. 

"  Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  C'fesar,  ii.  1. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     ghln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f_ 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  beL     del. 


honey-locust 


honey-locust,  s.   [GLEDITSCHIA.] 

toney-lotus,  s. 

Bot.:  Melilotus  offlcinalis.    (Paxton.) 

honey-moon,  s.  The  first  month  after  marriage, 
risually  spent  by  the  newly-married  couple  in  travel- 
ing or  visiting. 

"A  man  should  keep  his  finery  for  the  latter  season  of 
marriage,  and  not  begin  to  dress  till  the  honey-moon  is 
over."  —  Addison. 

IT  The  term  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  an  old 
Teutonic  practice  of  drinking  a  honey-like  liquid, 
metheelin,  for  thirty  days  after  marriage.  Lub- 
bock  suggests  that  the  honey-moon,  "during  which 
the  bridegroom  keeps  his  bride  away  from  her  rela- 
tives and  friends,"  may  bea  survival  from  marriage 
by  capture.  [MAEKIAOE.] 

honey-moth,  s. 

Entoni.  :  Achroia  grisella. 

honey-mouthed,  a.  Sweet  and  smooth  in  speech. 

"  If  I  prove  honey-mouthed,  let  my  tongue  blister." 
Sltaketp.,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  2. 

honey-pore,  .<. 

Bot.  :  The  pore  in  flowers  which  secretes  honey. 
{London.) 
honey-ratel,  s. 
Zool.  :  Viverra  mellivora. 
honey-scales,  s.  pi. 
Bot.  :  The  scales  in  flowers  which  secrete  honey. 


honey-spots,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  The  spots  in  flowers  which  secrete  honey. 
{LoiKlon.) 

honey-Stalk,  s.    The  flower  of  clover. 
honey-stone,  a.    [MELLITE.] 
honey-suckers,  s.  pi. 

Entomology  : 

1.  [HONEI-EATEH9.] 

2.  The  family  Nectarinidae  (q.  v.),  representing  in 
this  country  the  Cinnyridte  of  Europe.    Called  also 
Nectar-birds. 

honey-sweet,  a.    Very  dear. 

"Pr'ythee,  honey-sweet  husband,  let  me  bring  thee  to 
Staines."  —  Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  ii.  8. 

honey-tongued,  a.  Smooth  in  speech  ;  honey- 
mouthed. 

h6n  -ef,  v.  t.  &  i.    [HONEY,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cover  with,  or  as  with  honey  ;  to  sweeten  ; 
to  make  sweet,  smooth,  or  luscious. 

2  To  speak  to  fondly  ;  to  address  in  terms  of  af- 
fection. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  talk  fondly  ;  to  coax.    (Shakesp.  : 
Hamlet,  iii.  4.  ) 

hfin'-ejf-comb  (6  silent),  s.  [English  honey,  and 
comh.] 

Entom.,  rfr.  :  The  hexagonal  cell  formed  by  the 
hive  bee  for  the  reception  of  honey  and  for  the  eggs 
of  the  queen  bee,  and  a  habitation  for  the  larva  of 
the  insect  till  reaching  maturity.  The  teleologist 
points  out  that  under  the  direction  of  the  Divine 
Mathematician  the  bee  constructs  a  cell  with  the 
maximum  of  strength  and  the  minimum  of  mate- 
rial. 

honeycomb-moth,  *. 

Entomology  : 

(1)  Galleria  cerella,  a  small  moth  which   does 
much  damage  in  beehives,  piercing  the  combs  and 
building  as  it  proceeds  a  single  tube,  covered  with 
the  excrement  of  the  insect,  and  formed  of  the  wax 
on  which  it  feeds     Why  the  bees  tolerate  such  a  foe 
is  a  mystery. 

(2)  Galleria  alvzaria. 
honeycomb-ringworm,  a. 

Pathol.  :  A  kind  of  ringworm,  Tinea  favosa,  mak- 
ing the  scalp  look  honeycombed.  [  RINGWORM.] 

hdn'-e^-combed  (b  silent),  a.  [Eng.  honey- 
comb; -ed.l 

1.  Bot.  :  Excavated  so  as  to  resemble  the  section 
of  a  honeycomb:  as  the  receptacle  of  many  Com- 
posites, and  the  seeds  of  Papaver. 

2.  Firearms:  Partially  eaten  away  or  corroded. 
hfin-eyed,  a.   [HONIED.] 
*h6n'-eyed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  honeyed;  -ness.]   The 

quality  or  state  of  being  noneyed  ;  sweetness. 

h&n'-eiMSss,  a.  [Eng.  honey;  -less.']  Without 
honey  ;  destitute  or  deprived  of  honey  ;  hence 
joyless. 

"  Honeylesa  days  and  days  did  he  let  pass." 

Keats:  Pot  u/  Basil,  iv. 

hin'-ey-suc-ltle,  *hon-y-soc-le,  «.   [A.  S.  hun- 

igsucle,   because  honey  can  be  easily  suckled  or 
fucked  from  it.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  genus  Lonieera.  The  Common 
Honeysuckle  is  Lonieera  periclymenum  ;  the  stem 
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is  ten  or  twenty  feet  high,  climbing ;  the  corolla  one 
to  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  dirty-red  outside, 
and  yellow  within.  It  is  fonudin  Europe  and  North 
Africa.  It  flowers  from  June  to  September.  A  cul- 
tivated variety  is  common  in  gardens.  It  is  called 
also  Woodbine  (q.  v.),  and  by  Milton  Twisted 
Eglantine.  Loudon  and  others  place  the  climbing 
species  under  the  genus  Caprifolium,  ami  tin- 
uprightones  under  Lonicera,  calling  the  Common 
Honeysuckle  Caprifoliwn  jx-ri-ch/ni^itum. 

2.  Pharm. :  The  leaves  of  the  honeysuckle  are  to 
a  certain  extent  fetid,  emetic,  and  drastically  pur- 
gative, its  flowers  fragrant  and  sudorific. 

TF  Trifolium  pratense  is  called  by  some  farmers  a 
honeysuckle;  Dwarf  Honeysuckle  is  Cornus  sue- 
cica;  French  Honeysuckle,  Hedysarum  coronori- 
um;  Heath  Honeysuckle,  Banksia  serrata;  Virgin 
Mary's  Honeysuckle,  Pulmonari a  offlcinalis;  West 
Indian  Honeysuckle,  Tecoma  capensis,  Desmodium ; 
and  White  Honeysuckle,  Azalea  viscosa.  Not  one 
of  these  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  Honeysuckle 
proper. 

honeysuckle-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Banksia  austr alls. 

h6n'-ej?-suc-kled  (kled  as  k01d),  a.  [English 
honeysuckl(e) ;  -ed.J  Covered  wither  full  of  lion- 
eysuckles. 

h6n  -e^~ware,  s.    [Eng.  honey ,  and  ware.] 

Bot.:  Two  Algals,  Alaria  esculentct  and  Lami- 
naria  saccharina. 

hin'-ey^-wdrt,  s.  [Eng.  honey,  and  wort.  So 
named  from  the  abundance  of  honey  in  these  flow- 
ers.] 

Bot, :  Cerinthe  major  and  C.  minor,  boraginaceous 
plants,  the  former  with  purplish,  and  the  latter 
with  yellow  flowers. 

hdng,  «.  [Canton  dialectic  form  of  Chinese  hang 
=a  factory.]  In  China  the  name  for  one  of  the  for- 
eign factories  or  mercantile  warehouses  in  Canton. 
The  term  hong  merchants  was  formerly  given  to  a 
number  of  eight  or  twelve  Chinese  merchants  in 
Canton,  who  possessed  the  sole  privilege  of  trading 
with  Europeans.  This  privilege  was  abolished  by 
the  treaty  of  1842. 

hon  -ghel,  a.    [West  African  name  of  the  plant.] 

Bot. :  (See  the  compound.) 

honghel-bush,  s. 

Bot.:  Adenium  honghel,  so  named  from  being 
wild  at  Aden,  in  Arabia.  It  is  of  the  order  Apocy- 
naceae,  and  has  handsome  red  flowers. 

h6n'-ied,  hin'-eyed,  a.    [Eng.  honey ;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit.:  Covered  with  honey. 

"The  bee  with  honied  thigh, 
That  at  her  flow'ry  work  doth  sing." 

Milton:  II  Penseroso,  142. 

2.  Fig.:  Sweet,  smooth,  alluring. 

"Silken  courtiers  whispering  honied  nothings." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Tristram  and  Iseult,  ii. 

Hon  -I-t6n,  s.    [See  compound.] 

Houiton-lace,  s. 

Fabric:  A  variety  of  lace,  Ac.,  made  by  placing 
a  perforated  pattern  upon  a  pillow,  and  then  so 
twisting  and  interweaving  the  thread  by  means  of 
bobbins,  pins,  and  spindles,  as  to  produce  tho  re- 
quired pattern ;  so  called  because  made  chiefly  at 
and  around  Honiton,  in  Devonshire,  England. 

h8n-5r,  h5n'-oilr,  *hon-ure  (A  silent),  a.  [O, 
Fr.  honour,  honeur;  from  Lat.  honorem,  accus.  of 
Jionos=honor;  Fr.  honneur;  Sp.  &  Port,  honor.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Respect,  esteem,  or  high  estimation ;  reverence, 
reputation. 

"  Honor  and  shame  were  scarcely  more  to  him  than 
light  and  darkness  to  the  blind."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eny., 
eh.  ii. 

2.  Reputation,  fame,  good  name. 

"  Mine  honor  is  my  life;  both  grow  in  one." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

3.  Respect,  reverence ;   due  veneration  or  testi- 
mony, token,  or  act  of  esteem. 

"And  therefore  travelers  step  from  out  their  way 
To  pay  him  honor."  Byron:  Churchill's  Grave. 

4.  High  rank,  dignity,  distinction,  position ;  ex- 
alted place  or  position ;  the  privileges  of  rank  or 
birth. 

"  Confer  fair  Milan,  with  all  the  honors  on  my  brother." 
Shakesp.:  Tempest,  L  2. 

5.  Dignity  of  mien  or  appearance. 

"Thou  art  clothed   with  honor  and  majesty." — Psalm 

civ.  i. 

6.  Nobleness  of   mind,  probity,  moral  rectitude, 
personal  integrity,  uprightness;    a   nice   sense  ox 
what  is  right. 

7.  Chastity,  purity,  modesty. 

"To  violate  the  honor  of  my  child." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 


honorable 

8.  One  who  or  that  which  confers  honor,  esteem, 
glory,  position,  or  respect ;  a  source  of  glory  or 
esteem, 

"The  honor  ot  his  profession  for  integrity  and  learn- 
ing."— Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

*9.  An  ornament,  u  decoration. 

"  [He]  shook  the  aacred  honors  of  his  heail." 

Drgdeti:  Homer's  Iliad,  i. 

10.  A  title  of  address  formerly  given  to  men  of 
rank  generally,  but  now  restricted  to  the  holders  of 
certain  offices,  as  a  County  Court  Judge,  &c. 

"  Hia  honor  and  myself  are  at  the  one." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  2. 

11.  A  verbal  promise  by  which  one  pledges  ones 
self  by  one's  reputation  to  the  truth  of  a  statement. 

"  My  hand  to  thee,  my  honor  on  my  promise." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 
II,  Technically: 

1.  Cards:  One  of  the  four  highest  trump-cards— 
viz.,  the  king,  queen,  knave,  or  ace. 

2.  Law:  A  seigniory  of  several  manors,  held  under 
one  baron  or  lord-paramount.    (Eng.) 

3.  Universities  (pi.) ;  The  first  or  highest  class  in 
an  examination ;  as,  He  went  out  in  honors. 

IT  1  An  affair  of  honor :  A  dispute  to  be  decided 
by  or  involving  a  duel  or  single  combat. 

2.  A  debt  of  honor :  A  debt,  as  money  lost  in  gam- 
bling, which  cannot  be  recovered  by  legal  process, 
but  the  payment  of  which  depends  solely  upon  the 
honor  and  good  faith  of  the  person  owing  it. 

3.  A  point  of  honor:  A  scruple  arising  from  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  on  which  depends  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  certain  cases. 

4.  Word  of  honor:  A  verbal  promise  or  engage- 
ment by  which  one  pledges  his  honor  or  good  faith. 

5.  Court  of  honor :  A  court  or  tribunal  for  hearing 
and  determining  questions  relating  to  the  laws  of 
honor,  and  for  deciding  on  and  correcting  encroach- 
ments in  matters  of  precedence,  coat-armor,  &c. 
Originally  it  was  a  court  of  chivalry.    (Eng.) 

6.  Maid  of  honor ; 

(1)  Lit.:  A  lady   who   attends   upon  tho  Queen 
when  she  appears  in  public.   (Eng.) 

(2)  Fig. :  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  cheese-cake 
made  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  England. 

7.  Honors   of  war:    A   distinction   or   privilege 
granted  to  a  beaten  enemy,  as,  to  march  out  of  a 
town  or  camp  armed,  and  with  colors  flying. 

8.  On  or  upon  one's  honor:  A  declaration  pledg- 
ing one's  honor  or  reputation  to  tho  truth,  accuracy, 
or  good  faith  of  a  statement. 

9.  Honor  bright!  A  vulgar  form  of  pledging  one's 
honor. 

10.  Honor  court : 

Eng.  Law:  A  court  held  within  an  honor  or  seign- 
iory. 

11.  To  dothe  honors:  To  act  as  master  or  mistress 
at  a  dinner,  reception,  &c. 

honor-point,  s. 

Her.:  The  point  immediately  above  the  center 
of  the  shield,  dividing  the  upper  portion  into  two 
equal  parts. 

hon  -or,  hon  -o&r  (h  silent),  v.  t.    [HONOR,  s.] 

1.  To  treat  with    reverence,   veneration,  or  re- 
spect ;  to  do  honor  to ;  to  reverence,  adore,  or  wor- 
ship ;  to  act  with  deference  toward. 

''Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother."— Exod.  xi.  12. 

2.  To  treat  with  politeness  or  civility;  to  be  re- 
spectful or  polite  toward. 

3.  To  bestow  honor  upon ;  to  ennoble  ;  to  dignify; 
to  exalt ;  to  raise  to  dignity ;  to  cast  or  reflect  credit 
upon. 

"The  name  of  Caseins  honors  this  corruption." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  8. 

*4.  To  glorify,  to  exalt. 

"I  will  be  honored  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his 
host." — Exodus  xiv.  4. 

5.  To  acknowledge;  to  accept;  as,  to  honor  a 
challenge;  specif,  in  comm.,  to  accept  and  pay 
when  due ;  as,  to  honor  a  bill. 

hon'-5r-a-ble,  hon'-our-a-ble  (h  silent),  a. 
[Fr.  /tonorabfe,  from  Lat.  honorabilis;  Sp.  honor* 
able;  Ital.  onorevote.] 

1.  Worthy  or  deserving  of  honor,  esteem,  respect, 
or  reverence ;   illustrious ;  noble ;  estimable ;  dis- 
tinguished. 

2.  Conferring  honor ;  ennobling. 

"The  chiefs  their  honorable  danger  Bought." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  viii. 

3.  Actuated  by  principles  of  honor,  probity,  recti* 
tude,  or  nobility  of  mind ;  upright ;  just. 

4.  Consistent  with  honor  or  reputation. 

"  To  capitulate  on  honorable  and  advantageous  terms." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zii. 

5.  Worthy  of  respect;  estimable, 

"  Marriage  ia  honorable  in  all."— Hebrews  xiii.  4. 

6.  Accompanied  or  performed  with  or  as  marks  of 
honor,  respect,  or  esteem. 

"An  honorable  conduct  let  him  have." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  i. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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7.  Proceeding  from  a  laudable  or  proper  cause ; 
becoming;  not  disgraceful,  base,  or  reproachful. 
*8.  Becoming,  decent. 

"  [He]  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honorable  terms." 

s/inkesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

9.  Free  from  taint  or  reproach;  honest;  upright; 
fair. 

"As  he  was  honorable  in  all  his  acts,  so  in  this  that  he 
look  Joppe  for  an  haven." — 1  Mac.  xiv.  5. 

10.  Not  to  bo  disgraced. 

"  Here's  a  Bohemian  Tartar  tarries  the  coming  down  of 
thy  fat  woman  :  let  her  descend,  my  chambers  are  honor- 
able."— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  6. 

11.  Becoming,  fit,  or  suitable  for  a  person  of  rank 
or  position  ;  suited  for  the  support  of  a  station  of 
dignity ;  as,  an  honorable  salary. 

12.  A  title  of  respect  or  distinction;   specif.,  in 
England  a  form  of  address  to  the  younger  children 
of  earls  and  the  children  of  viscounts  and  barons ; 
of  the  House  of  Commons  collectively,  and  by  mem- 
bers when  speaking  of  each  other;  to  judges;  also 
in  America  to  members  of  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures. 

IT  Right-honorable :  A  title  given  in  England  to  all 
peers  and  peeresses ;  to  the  eldest  sons  and  all 
daughters  of  peers  above  the  rank  of  viscount;  to 
all  privy  councilors,  and  to  certain  civic  officers,  as 
the  lord-mayor  of  London,  York,  or  Dublin. 

hSn -or-a-ble-ness,  h5n'-our-a-ble-ness  (h 
silent),  s.  [Eng.  honorable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  honorable ;  honorable  nature ;  probity ; 
uprightness ;  honor ;  eminence ;  fairness ;  respect- 
ability ;  reputableness. 

"  The  honorablenesa  or  dishonorableness  of  the  employ- 
ment."— Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

h8n  -Sr-a-bl? ,  hon  -our-a-blf  (h  silent),  adv. 
[Eng.  honorab(le) ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  honorable  manner;  in  a  manner  becom- 
ing a  man  of  honor. 

"  The  noble  lord  most  honorably  did  uphold  his  word." 
Shakesp.:  Lore's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  With  marks  or  signs  of  honor;  with  tokens  of 
respect. 

"The  reverend  abbot, 
With  all  his  convent,  honorably  received  him." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  nil.,  iv.  2. 

3.  Fairly,  equitably,  justly. 
*4.  Decently,  becomingly. 

"  Do  this  message  honorably." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  4. 

*hon-8r-an$e  (h  silent), «.  [Eng. honor;  -ance.] 
The  act  of  paying  honor  or  respect  to. 

"As  honor  is  in  honorance,  in  him  that  honors  rather 
than  him  that  is  honored." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  viii., 
ser.  9. 

hon-6-rar -I-fim  (ft  silent),  s.  [Lat.,  neut.  of 
honorarius= honorary.]  A  fee  or  payment  made  to  a 
professional  man  for  professional  services  rendered. 

h8n  -Sr-a-ry'  (ft  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Latin  honora- 
rius,  from  honos  (genit.  honoris)  =  honor.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Done  or  made  in  or  as  a  mark  of  honor. 

"Those  honorary  services  which  are  still,  at  a  corona- 
tion, rendered  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  by  some 
lords  of  manors." — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  li. 

2.  Conferring  honor,  without  gain ;  as,  an  honor- 
ary office,  an  honorary  degree. 

3. "Possessing  a  title  or  holding  an  office  without 
receiving  reward  or  payment,  or  without  taking  an 
active  part ;  as,  an  honorary  secretary,  an  honorary 
member. 

»B.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  HONORARIUM  (q.v.). 

'  •  The  emoluments  of  the  teacher,  of  which  the  greater 
part  arises  from  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  pupils." — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

honorary-feuds,  s.  pi. 

Laic:  Titles  of  nobility  descendible  to  the  eldest 
son,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest. 

honorary-services,  a.  pi. 

Law :  Services  incident  to  grand  sergeantry,  and 
commonly  annexed  to  some  honor. 

hon'-5r-er,  hSu'-otir-er  (ft  silent),  s.  [English 
honor;  -er.]  One  who  honors;  one  who  pays  re- 
spect ;  one  who  confers  honor. 

"  Worthy  honorers  of  their  high  master  and  heavenly 
king." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

hon'-5r-less,  h8n -our-less,  *hon-our-lesse 
(^silent),  a.  [Eng.  honor;  -lesa.j  Destitute  of  or 
without  honors ;  unhonored. 

"The  hugie  heape  of  such  as  there  lay  slayne, 
Both  numbrelesse  and  honorlesae  they  burne." 

Phoer:  Virgil's  &neidos  it. 

*ho6,  inter j.  [Ho !]  An  exclamation  of  triumph- 
ant joy.  (Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  3.) 


-hopd,  stiff.  [A.  S.  Aad=state,  quality.]  In  com- 
position a  suffix  denoting  quality,  state,  condition, 
character,  and  sometimes  used  collectively;  as 
manftood,  brotherhood,  kuightftood,  &c.  It  is  also 
written  -head. 

hood,  *hod,  *hode,  s.  [A.  S.  hod;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  Aoed=ahat;  O.  H.  Ger.  ftuo*,  hdt;  (lei.hut; 
Gr.  kotule=a.  hollow  vessel.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  soft  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by  women 
and  children. 

"She  burst  into  tears,  drew  her  hood  over  her  face." — 
Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  part  of  a  monk's  cloak  or  gown  with  which 
he  covers  his  head ;  a  cowl. 

"All  hoods  make  not  monks." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  Hi.  t 

3.  An  appendage  to  a  cloak  or  overcoat,  which 
can  be  drawn  over  the  head  at  pleasure. 

"  The  lacerna  had  a  hood,  which  could  be  separated  from 
and  joined  to  it." — Arbuthnot. 

4.  An  ornamental  appendage  to  an  academic  gown, 
being  a  modification  of  the  monk's  hood,  and  worn 
by  graduates  of  the  universities,  to  mark  their  de- 
grees. 

*5.  Dress  in  general. 

"How  couldst  thou  ween  through  that  disguised  hood 
To  hide  thy  state?"  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  vii.  21. 

6.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  a  hood  either 
in  purpose  or  form ;  the  covering  for  a  companion- 
hatch,  the  cover  of  a  pump,  the  upper  petal  or  sepal 
of  certain  flowers ;  a  chimney-cowl.  [MONKSHOOD.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Falconry:  The  blinding  cap  on  the  head  of  a 
hawk  to  make  him  sit  quietly  on  his  perch.    Said 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Arabians. 

2.  Hydr.  Engin.:  The  capping  of  the  piles  of  a 
starling. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  One  of  the  foremost  or  aftermost  planks  of  a 
strake. 

(2)  A  piece  of  barred  canvas  used  as  a  covering 
for  the  ends  of  standing  rigging. 

4.  Ordnance :  A  covering  for  a  mortar. 

5.  Saddl. :  The  leathern  shield  in  front  of  a  wooden 
stirrup,  which  serves  to  protect  the  foot  of  the  rider. 

6.  Vehicles:  A  carriage-top  which  may  be  elevated 
or  depressed  at  pleasure. 

hood-cap,  8. 

Zool. :  A  name  for  the  crested  seal,  Stemmatopus 

CristatllS.     [SEAL,  STEMMATOPUS.] 

hood-end,  s.    A  hooding-end  (q.  v.) . 

hood-mold,  hood-molding,  s. 

Arch. :  A  band  or  string  over  the  head  of  a  door, 
window,  or  other  opening  j  so  called  from  its  inclos- 
ing, as  within  a  hood,  the  inferior  moldings  and  the 
opening  itself. 

hood-sheaf,  s. 

Aaric. :  A  sheaf  used  to  cover  other  sheaves  stand- 
ing in  shocks. 

hood- wink,  v.  t.    [HOODWINK.] 

*hood,  t).  t.    [HOOD,  «.] 

1.  To  dress  in  a  hood  or  cowl;  to  put  a  hood  or 
cowl  on. 

2.  To  cover  so  as  to  bar  sight ;  to  blind. 

'Til  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say,  Amen." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  cover  in  any  way. 

'Tie  not  the  hood  that  makes  the  monk :  We  must 

not  be  deceived  by  appearances,  or  take  for  granted 

that  things  and  persons  are  what  they  seem  to  be. 

"  They  should  be  good  men;  their  aifairs  are  righteous; 

But  all  hoods  make  not  monks." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII. 

hood  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Hooo,  ti.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :   (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord,  Lang. :  Covered  with  or  dressed  in  a  hood 
or  cowl ;  blinded. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  CUCULLATE  (q.  v.). 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  hawk  or  other  bird 
of  prey  when  borne  with  a  hood  over  the  head. 

hooded-chatterer,  s. 

Ornith.:  Ampelis  cucullata. 

hooded-crow,  s.    [EOYSTON-CEOW.] 

hooded-mllfoil, .-.-. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Utricularia.    (London.) 

hooded-seal, ».   [HOOD-CAP.] 

hooded-snakes,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  Elapidn,  a  family  of  viperine  snakes,  re- 
ceiving their  English  name  from  the  capability 
which  they  possess  of  dilating  the  loose  skin  of  the 


neck  into  a  disc.    Specially  used  of  the  genus  Naia. 

The  Indian  Hooded  Snake,  Naia  tripudians,  is  the 

Cobra.    [COBRA.]    The  Egyptian  Hooded  Snake  is 

No.ia  haje.    [NAIA.] 
hoo -die,  s.     [A  corruption  of  hooded   (q.  v.).] 

For  def.  see  etym. 
hoodie-crow, «.    [HOODED-CROW.] 
hopd-Ing,pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [Hooo,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the- 

verb.) 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  covering  with  or  as  with 

a  hood. 

hooding-end,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  end  of  a  hood  or  endmost  plank 
of  a  complete  strake.  The  hooding  ends  fit  into 
rabbets  of  the  stem  and  stern  posts. 

*hopd  -less,  *hood-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  ftood,-  -(ess.] 
Destitute  of  or  without  a  hood ;  having  no  hood. 

hopd  -lum,  s.  A  young  rowdy,  a  lawless  fellow,  a 
tough.  (Colloq.  U.  S.) 

hopd  -man,  s.  [Eng.  hood,  and  man.]  The  person 
blindfolded  in  the  children's  game  now  called 
blindman's  buff. 

hoodman-bllnd,  s.   Blindman's  buff. 

"What  devil  was' t 
That  thus  hath  cozened  you  at  hoodman-blind  f" 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ill.  4. 

hood  -6clt,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  loci.  hodd= 
a  treasure.]  Miserly,  niggardly,  stingy.  (Scotch.) 

hoo  -dod,  «.  A  phrase  in  use  among  the  negroes 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States,  signi- 
fying that  a  person  or  thing  has  been  bewitched. 
Any  person  or  any  thing  having  the  supposed  power 
to  bring  about  bad  luck. 

"Rooted  in  many  minds  is  the  belief  in  spells  and 
'hoodoos.'  "  —Chicago  Record,  Dec.  30,  1893. 

hopd'-wlnk,  v.  t.    [Eng.  hood,  and  wink.'} 

*I.  Lit. :  To  blindfold ;  to  blind  by  covering  the 

eyes. 
"Go,  I   say,   and    hoodwinke    his  head."— P.   Holland.- 

Livius,  p.  19. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  blind. 

"Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 
Surrender  judgment  hoodwinked." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  102. 

2.  To  deceive ;  to  impose  upon. 

"He,  hoodwinked  with  kindness,  least  of  all  men  knew 
who  struck  him." — Sidney. 
*3.  To  cover. 

"The  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hoodwink  this  mischance." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

hodf,  *hof,  *hofe,  *huf,  "hufe,  s.  [A.  S.  Ad/; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  hoef;  Icel.  hdfr;  Dan.  hov;  Sw. 
hof;  Ger.  ftit/.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  horny  substance  covering  the  feet  of 
horses,  oxen,  sheep,  &c.  It  is  of  the  same  substance 
as  horns. 

"What  with  their  horns  and  hoofs,  could  then  them- 
selves defend."  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  22. 

2.  Fig.:  An  animal,  a  beast. 
II.  Geom.:  An  ungula  (q.  v.). 

*i  (1)  To  pad  the  hoof:  To  walk  about;  to  be  or 
go  on  tramp. 

(2)  To  be  on  or  upon  the  hoof:  To  walk ;  to  be  on 
the  move. 

If  Obvious  compounds :  Hoof-beat,  hoof-clang, 
hoof-mark,  hoof-print,  hoof-tramp,  hoof-tread,  &c. 

hoof-bound,  a.    (See  extract.) 

"A  horse  is  said  to  be  hoof-bound  when  he  has  a  pain  in 
the  fore-feet,  occasioned  by  the  dryness  and  contraction 
or  narrowness  of  the  horn  of  the  quarters,  which  straitens 
the  quarters  of  the  heels,  and  oftentimes  makes  the 
horse  lame.  A  hoofjwund  horse  has  a  narrow  heel,  the 
sides  of  which  come  too  near  one  another,  insomuch  that 
the  flesh  is  kept  too  tight,  and  has  not  its  natural  extent." 
— Farrier's  Dictionary. 

hoof-pad,  s. 

Manege :  A  pad  attached  to  the  hoof  of  a  horse 
to  keep  the  foot,  or  the  shoe  of  the  foot  to  which  it 
is  attached,  from  cutting  the  fellow  foot  or  the  fet- 
lock. 

hoof-paring  knife,  s. 

Farr. :  A  knife  with  a  recurved  blade,  used  for 
paring  hoofs,  to  fit  horseshoes  thereon  ;  the  sharply 
curved  portion  enables  the  knife  to  act  as  a  scorper 
in  the  fissures  between  the  frog  and  sole. 

hoof-Shaped,  a.    Shaped  like  a  horse's  hoof. 

hoofed,  *hoved,  a.  [Eng.  hoof;  -ed.]  Furnished 
with  hoofs. 

"  In  India,  there  be  found  boeufes  whole  hoofed,  with 
single  homes."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  viii.,  ch  xxi. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     cliin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -,ion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  Del,      del. 


c,  hooc ; 
Sw. 


hoofless 

hoof-less,  a.  [Eng.  hoof;  -less.]  Destitute  of  or 
without  hoofs ;  having  no  hoofs. 

hook,  *hok,  »hoke,  *hooke,  s.  [A.  S.  Mr,  h, 
cogn.  with  Dut.  haak;  Icel.  haki;  Dan.  huge; 
hake;  Ger.  Aafcen.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  curved  piece  of  metal  (usually)  by  which  an 
object  is  caught  or  suspended.    The  varieties  are 
numerous,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended.    The  word  is  thus  used  to  signify : 

(a)  A  fishhook. 

"Therefore  when  we  catch  them  with  a  hook,  we  tread 
on  them  to  take  the  hook  out  of  their  months."— Dampier: 
Voyages  (an.  1684). 

(6)  A  curved  instrument  for  cutting  grass  or  corn  ; 
a  sickle;  a  reaping-hook;  an  instrument  for  lop- 
ping branches ;  a  billhook. 

(c)  An  iron  to  seize  meat  in  a  caldron. 

(a)  That  part  of  a  hinge  which  is  fastened  to  or 
inserted  in  the  post,  having  a  vertical  pin  at  the 
extremity,  on  which  the  gate  or  door  hangs  and 
turns. 

"  Break  down  the  hooks  and  hinges  with  force,  which 
the  gates  hang  by." — North:  Plutarch,  p.  27. 

(2)  A  tool  having  a  shape  similar  to  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

(3)  One  of  the  projecting  thigh-bones  of  cattle ; 
SL  hook-bone. 

2.  Fig. :  A  catch ;  an  advantage.    (Slang.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  A  field  sown  two  years  running. 

2.  Bot. :  A  hair  curved  back  at  the  point. 

3.  Shipbuild. :  A  knee  or  strengthening  frame  con- 
forming to  the  inner  shape  of  the  vessel  and  sup- 
porting the  bow  or  forward  ends  of  the  decks. 

If  1.  By  hook  or  by  crook:  In  one  way  or  another ; 
somehow ;  by  foul  means  or  by  just  measures.  It 
may  mean  "  foully,  like  a  thief,  or  holily,  like  a 
bishop,"  the  hook  being  symbolic  of  the  instrument 
used  by  footpads,  and  the  "crook"  the  bishop's 
crosier. 

2.  Off  the  hooks: 

*(1)  In  a  state  of  disturbance  or  confusion;  un- 
hinged, disturbed. 

"Easily  pat  off  the  hooks,  and  monstrous  hard  to  be 
pleased  again." — L' Estrange. 

(2)  Dead.    (Slang.) 

3.  Togo  off  the  hooks :  To  die.    (Slang.) 

4.  On  one  s  own  hook :  On  one's  own  account  or 
responsibility. 

hook-and-butt,  ».  A  mode  of  scarfing  timber 
so  that  the  parts  resist  tensile  strain  to  part  them  I 
a  hook-scarf.  [ScAKF.] 

hOOk-and-eye,  s.  An  ordinary  fastening  of 
ladies'  dresses.  Made  of  flattened  wire  and  bent  to 
form. 

hook-backed,  a. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  RUNCIXATE  (q.  v.) . 

hook-beaked,  hook-billed,  a.  Having  a  booked 
or  curved  beak  or  bill. 

hook-bill,  s. 

1.  The  hooked  beak  or  bill  of  a  bird. 

2.  A  billhook  (q.  v.). 

hook-billed,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Hook-billed  cuckoos: 

OrnitJi. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  Coccy- 
zinee,  a  sub-family  of  Cuculidae  (q.  v.).  They  are 
from  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 

hOOk-blOCk,  s.  A  pulley-block  strapped  with  a 
hook,  in  contradistinction  to  one  with  an  eye  or  a 
tail. 

hook-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  with  a  hook-head.  Used 
on  board  ship  to  fasten  lower-deck  ports. 

hook-bone, ».   [HOOK, 8.,  1. 1  (3).] 
hook-butt,  s.    [HOOK-AXD-BUTT,  SCARF.] 

hook-ladder,  s.  A  ladder  having  one  or  more 
hooks  at  the  end. 

hook-land,  s.  Land  plowed  and  sowed  every 
year. 

hook-motion,  8. 

Steam-eng.:  A  valve-motion  having  hooks  for 
backward  and  forward  gear. 

hook-nose,  8.  A  curved  or  hooked  nose;  a 
hawk-nose. 

hook-nosed,  a.  Having  a  curved  or  hooked 
nose ;  hawk-nosed. 

"  I  may  justly  say  with  the  hooknosed  fellow  of  Rome 
there,  Cjewar,  1  came,  saw,  and  overcame."—  Shakesp. : 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.Il.,lv.a. 

hook-pin,  8. 

Build. :  An  iron  pin  with  a  hooked  head,  used  for 
pinning  together  the  frame  of  a  floor  or  roof. 
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hook-rope,  s. 

Naut.:  A  rope  six  or  eight  fathoms  long,  with  a 
hook  and  thimble  spliced  at  one  end  and  whipped 
at  the  other.  It  is  used  to  drag  chain  and  for  simi- 
lar purposes. 

hook-scarf,  s. 

Carp.:  [HooK-AXD-BUTT,  SCABF.] 

hook-squid,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  name  given  to  the  Uncinated  Calamary 
(Onychoteuthis),  and  the  Armed  Calamary  (Eno- 
ploteuthis),  two  genera  of  Teuthida?,  sub-family 
Oigopsinae. 

hook-tipped,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Hook-tipped  moths : 

Entomology : 

1.  Platypteryx  and  Drepana,  genera  of  the  family 
of  moths  called  Platypterygidae  (q.  v.). 

2.  That  family  itself. 
hook-tool,  s. 

Turning  : 

1.  A  hanging-tool  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  wood-turning  tool  having  a  bent  portion  used 
for  hollow  work, 

hook-wrench,  s,  A  form  of  spanner  which  has 
a  bent  end  adapted  to  grasp  a  nut  or  coupling 
piece  and  turu  it. 

hook,  v.  t.  & ».    [HOOK,  8.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  catch  with  or  as  with  a  hook.    (Addison: 
Spectator,  No.  108.) 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  hook  or  hooks ;  as,  to  hook  a 
a  dress. 

3.  To  bend  or  curve  into  the  form  of  a  hook. 

4.  To  furnish,  provide,  or  arm   with    hooks  or 
hooked  instruments.    (Milton:  Nativity,  56.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  catch ;  to  ensnare;  to  entrap. 

2.  To  steal.    (Slang.) 

B.  Intrant.:  To  bend  or  curve  into  the  form  of  a 
hook. 

IT  To  hook  it :  To  decamp ;  to  run  away.  (Slang.) 
hook  ah,  hook  a,  *.  [Arab.]  A  pipe  for  smok- 
ing, having  a  large  bowl  and  a  long  flexible  tube, 
arranged  so  that  the  smoke  can  be  passed  through 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  it.  (Byron :  The 
Island,  ii.  19.) 

hOQked,  a.    [Eng.  hook;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Bent,  curved,  curvated.      (Thomson:    Winter, 
1,718.) 

2.  Furnished  or  provided  with  hooks. 

n.  Hot. :  Curved  suddenly  back  at  the  point; 
uncate ;  uncinate ;  as  the  leaves  of  Meaembry  ant  he- 
mum  uncinatum. 

hooked-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  with  a  lip  used  to  fasten 
boards  on  to  a  ship's  frame  or  a  wharf. 

hooked-tool, «. 

1.  A  marble-worker's  chisel,  the  end  bent  to  a  right 
angle,  and  used  in  positions  where  the  square  chisel 
cannot  be  readily  employed. 

2.  Wood-turning  tools  of  the  nature  of  scorpers. 

3.  An  iron  bar  bent  into  three  sides  of  a  square, 
the  third  side  forming  a  handle.    Used  in  taking 
the  twist  out  of  a  bar  while  forging. 

4.  A  hoof-paring  knife. 

hook -ed-ness,  s.  [English  hooked ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hooked. 

hook  -Sr  (1),  «.    [Dut.  hoeker.] 

Naut. :  A  one-masted  merchant  vessel  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  waters. 

hook  -Si  (2),  «.  [English  hook;  -er.]  Onewhoor 
that  which  hooks ;  a  thief. 

hopk-fe'r  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Wm.  Jackson 
Hooker,  the  great  botanist.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Hookeriei  (q.  v.). 
Hookeria  lucens  is  a  fine  moss  found  in  Devonshire, 
and  H.  Icete-virens  grows  in  a  bog  near  Cork. 

hook-er-I-e  -1,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hookeri(a) ;  Lat. 
masc.  pi.  adj.  sufr.  -ei.] 

Bot. :  A  section  of  Bryaceae  (Urn-mosses) ,  consid- 
ered byBerkeleya  distinct  orderof  Muscales.  They 
have  flat,  creeping,  irregularly-branched  stems, 
with  reticulated  leaves,  capsules  on  elongated  foot- 
stalks, a  campanulate  smooth  veil  and  a  double 
peris  tome. 

hook  -ef,  s.    [HOCKEY.] 

IT  To  play  hookey :  To  fail  to  attend  school ;  to 
play  truant. 

hook  -heal,  e.    [Eng.  hook,  and  heal.'] 

Bot.:  A  name  for  Prunella  vulgaris,  more  com- 
monly called  Self-heal  (q.  v.). 


hoop-bending 


hook  -Ing,  pr. par.,  a.  &s.    [HooK,  i.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  Asmiligl.:  The  act  of  fastening  with  a  hook  or 
hooks  ;  a  curving  like  a  hook. 

hooking-frame,  s.  A  frame  with  hooks  up»u 
•which  cloth  is  measured  and  suspended,  being 
folded  to  and  fro  until  the  required  quantity  is 
reached,  wheu  it  is  cut  off  and  removed  to  be 
packed. 

hook -f,  a.    [Eng.  hook;  -#.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  full  of  hooks. 

2.  Hooked,  aquiline. 

"  His  hooky  nose." — Hoo'l;  Miss  Kilmanaegg. 
hool,  hull,  8.    [HULL.]    A  hull,  a  covering ;  a  pea 
or  bean  husk.    (Scott:   Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch. 
xviii.) 

hool  -#,  hool  -ie,  a.  &  adv.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Slow,  cautious,  careful. 

B.  As  adv. .'.Slowly,  cautiously,  carefully. 

"  But  still  the  mair  I'm  that  way  bent, 
Something  cries  'Hoolie!' " 

Burns:  To  James  Smith. 

If  Hooly  and  fairly:  Fairly  and  softly  ;  carefully, 
slowly. 

"Let  the  chair  down,  and  draw  it  up  hooly  and  fairly; 
we  will  halloo  when  we  are  ready." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch. 
viii. 

hoon  -dee,  h6un  -dt,  hfln  -di,  s.  [Hind.  Iioon- 
dee,  hundi.] 

In  India:  A  bill  of  exchange;  a  check  given  by 
a  native  banker  on  another  native  banker.    It  com-     1 
menceswith  an  invocation  of  Ganesa,  reputed  to  be 
the  god  of  wisdom.    It  then  mentions  the  mode  and 
date  of  payment.    It  has  on  it  no  stamp  or  other     ] 
legal  authorization,  but  its  authenticity  is  guaran-     i 
teed  by  certain  mystic  signs   understood    by   the     ] 
native  bankers  on  either  side,  and  by  them  alone.     , 
Hoondees  are  freely  accepted  by  Europeans  in  the 
East,  and  are  rarely  dishonored. 

Hoon-u-man,  s.    [HUXOOMAN.] 

ho6p  (1),  *noope,  *hOpe,  s.    [Probably  an  Eng- 
lish word,  though  not  found  in  A.  S. ;  Dut.  hoef-—&     ] 
hoop  ;  Icel.  h6f=a  haven,  a  bay.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  pliant  strip  of  wood  or  metal  bent  into  a 
band  or  ring. 

"A  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

(2)  A  combination  or  frame  of  rings  or  circles  of 
metal,  hair,  whalebone,  Ac.,  used  to  expand  the 
skirts  of  ladies'  dresses;  a  crinoline,  a  farthingale. 

"All  that  hoops  are  good  for  is  ...  to  keep  fellows 
at  a  distance." — Richardson:  Clarissa. 

*(3)  A  quart  pot.  so  called  from  being  bound 
round  with  hoops  or  bands  like  a  cask ;  of  these 
hoops  there  were  generally  three,  and  if  three  men 
were  drinking  together  each  would  take  his  hoop  or 
share. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  curved  or  circular  like  a  hoop. 
"  The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop." — Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

*(2)  A  share  or  portion  of  drink.    [  1. 1  (3) .] 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Cooper.:  A  strip  of  metal  or  wood  united  at 
the  ends  and  driven  around  a  cask  to  hold  the 
staves  together.    They  are  known  as:  Bulge-hoop, 
the   hoop   nearest  the  swell  of  a  cask.    Chine  or 
chime-hoop,  or  head-hoop,  the  hoop  nearer  to  the 
end  or  chine.    Flat-hoop,  a  thin  hoop,  flat  on  both 
sides.    Half-round  hoop,  a  hoop  whose  outside  is 
the  undressed  exterior  of  the  pole.    Quarter-hoop, 
an  intermediate  hoop  between  the  bulge  and  chine. 
Truss-hoop,  a  stout  noop  of  wood,  used  before  or 
preliminary  to  the  final  hooping. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  One  of  the  rinj?s  to  which  the  weather-leach 
of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  is  bent,  and  by  which  it  slides 
on  the  mast  or  stay  as  the  sail  is  hoisted  or  lowered ; 
a  hank. 

(2)  A  band  on  a  wooden  anchor-stock. 

3.  Milling: 

(1)  The  inclosing  case  of  a  run  of  stones,  standing 
on  the  husk. 

(2)  A  metallic  band  around  a  mill-stone. 

4.  Mach. :  A  strap  around  an  eccentric, 
oop-ash,  8. 

Bot. :  Celtis  crasiifolia. 

hoop-bee,  s. 

Entom. :  Eucera,  a  genus  of  burrowing  bees. 

hoop-bending  machine,  8. 

Cooper.:  A  machine  for  curving  hoops ;  generally 
consisting  of  a  set  of  three  rollers  between  which 
the  hoop  is  passed,  the  upper  roller  acting  a_gainst 
and  between  the  two  lower  ones,  and  having  its 
lower  surface  depressed  below  the  upper  line  of  the 
two  lower  ones. 
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hoop -coiling 

hoop-colling  machine,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  machin  e  by  which  split,  sawn,  or  cut 
hoop-etui!  for  barrels  is  wound  upon  a  drum  so  as 
to  be  secured  in  a  coiled  condition  for  shipment 
and  use. 

hoop-cramp,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  ring-clutch  for  holding  the  ends  of  a 
hoop  which  are  lapped  over  each  other. 

hoop-crimping  machine,  s. 

Cooper.:  A  machine  for  giving  the  bend  to  hoop- 
stutf  to  render  the  hoops  tractable  in  fitting  to 
barrels  and  casks. 

hoop-dressing  machine,  s.  [HOOP-PLANING 
MACHINE.] 

hoop-driver,  s. 

Cooper.:  A  hand-tool  or  machine  by  which  the 
hoops  are  forced  on  the  cask. 

hoop-iron,  s.    Flat,  thin  bar-iron. 

hoop-lock,  s. 

Coopering: 

1.  A  mode  of  connecting  the  ends  of  the  split  pole 
or  elat  which  forms  a  hoop. 

2.  One  of  the  interlocking  notches  near  the  ends 
of  a  barrel-hoop. 

3.  A  fastening  for  the  ends  of  hoops ;  used  m  bal- 
ing hay  or  cotton . 

hoop-petticoat,  ». 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  [Hoop,  s.,  1. 1  (2).] 

2.  Bot. :  The  genus  Corbularia  (q.  v.). 

hoop-planing  machine,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  machine  for  thinning  down  and  dress- 
ing the  surface  or  surfaces  of  hoop-pole  stuff,  or 
of  stuff  sawed  or  cut  for  hoops. 

hoop-pole,  8.  A  pole  of  ash  or  hickory  for  split- 
ting up  into  hoops. 

hoop-racking  machine,  s. 

Cooper.:  A  machine  for  forcibly  bending  riven 
hoops  to  make  them  tractable  in  placing  them 
around  casks. 

hoop-rlylng  machine,  s.  [HOOP-SPLITTING 
MACHINE.] 

hoop-sawing  and  hoop-cutting  machine,  s. 

Coopering : 

1.  A  machine  in  which  gauged  stuff  is  fed  to  a 
gang  of  circular  saws  and  reduced  to  dimensions 
for  making  hoops. 

2.  A  machine  which  removes   successively  thin 
strips  from  the  edge  of  a  board. 

3.  A  machine  which  saws  or  cuts  hoops  from  a 
log,  which  is  rotated  between  each  cut.  the  thick- 
ness of  a  hoop  plus  the  kerf ;  the  saw  cutting  down 
into  the  log  the  width  of  a  hoop,  and  a  second  saw 
or  a  cutter  removing  the  hoop  so  cut. 

hoop-shaving  machine,  8. 

Cooper. :  [HOOP-DRESSING  MACHINE.  ] 

hoop-skirt,  s.   [Hoop,  s.,  1  (2) .  ] 

hoop-splaying  and  bending  machine,  8. 

Cooper.:  A  machine  for  spreading  hoop-iron  on 
one  side,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  set  snugly  on  the  bilge, 
and  at  the  same  time  bending  the  hoop  to  the  curve 
of  the  cask. 

hoop-splitting  machine, ». 

Cooper.:  A  machine  to  rive  hoops  from  stuff 
properly  prepared. 

hoop-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Melia  sempervirens. 

hoop- withe,  8. 

Bot.:  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  Rivina 
octandra,  one  of  the  Chenopodiaceee. 

ho6p(2),s.    [Hoop(2),t-.] 

*1.  A  shout,  a  loud  cry,  a  whoop,  an  outcry. 

"  You  have  run  them  all  down  with  hoops  and  holas." — 
Bishop  Parker:  Repr.  Rehearsal  Transposed,  p.  26. 

2.  A  peculiar  sound  emitted  in  hooping-cough  by 
a  drawing  in  of  the  breath. 

3.  The  hoopoe  (q.  v.). 
hoop(l),t).  t.    [Hoop  (!),».] 

1.  To  bind  or  fasten  with  hoops  ;  to  encircle  with 
hoops. 

"The  three  hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops." — Shakesp.: 
Benry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  encircle,  to  clasp,  to  surround. 

"  Henceforth  thou 
Shalt  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  t. 

hoop  (2) ,  *houp-en,  v.  i.  &  t.    [O.  Fr.  houper;  cf. 
Goth,  hwopjan.]    [Wnoop.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  utter  a  loud  cry ;  to  whoop,  to  shout. 
"And  therewithal  they  shriked  and  they  hoiiped." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,406. 

2.  To  emit  a  peculiar  sound  by  drawing  in  the 
breath,  as  in  the  hooping-cough. 
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*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  drive  with  shouts  or  cries. 

"  By  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Hooped  out  of  Rome." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

2.  To  call  by  a  shout  or  whoop. 

hoop  -er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  hoop  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  makes  and  fixes  hoops  for  casks ;  a  cooper. 

"Every  tinker,  tailor,  hooper,  ostler,  Ac." — Martin: 
Marriage  of  Priests  (an.  1554). 

hoop -§r  (2),  8.  [Eng.  hoop  (2),v.;  -er.  So  called 
from  the  hoop-hoop-hoop,  .  .  .  the  note  of  the 
bird.]  (Def.) 

Ornith. :  A  species  of  swan,  Ci/ynus  ferus  of  Ray, 
C.  musicusot  Bechstein.  It  is  found  in  the  Arctic 
Circle,  Iceland,  and  Scandinavia.  It  is  white  with 
black  feet. 

hoop  -Ing  (1),  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [Hoop  (1),  ?.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  business  of  making  and  fixing  hoops 
on  casks ;  coopering. 

"  Kettle  drums,  whose  sullen  dub 
Sounds  like  the  hooping  of  n  tub." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  o.  ii. 

2.  Found.:  The  iron-work  around  a  molding-box. 
ho6p  -Ing  (2) ,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [Hoop  (2) ,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  o*  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  emitting  a  whoop;  a 
whoop. 

hooping-cough,  s. 

Pathol.:  Pertussis,  a  spasmodic,  infectious  dis- 
ease, usually  of  childhood,  preceded  by  catarrh  of 
from  three  to  fourteen  days'  duration.  It  some- 
times terminates  in  six  weeks,  but  often  lasts  as 
many  months,  although  danger  is  usually  over  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks.  Emphysema  is  a  dangerous 
complication.  In  fatal  cases,  pulmonary  collapse, 
bronchial  inflammation,  nervous  exhaustion,  and 
general  debility  are  the  chief  factors.  Various 
specifics  have  been  suggested,  the  chief  being 
belladonna,  Croton-chloral-hydrate,  bromide  of 
potassium,  and  nitric  acid  with  glycerine.  Hoop- 
ing-cough is  more  fatal  in  some  years  than  others, 
and  it  is  always  dangerous  to  treat  this  disease 
without  medical  advice.  It  depends  chiefly  on  irri- 
tation of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  by  some  special 
germ,  producing  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the 
cough. 


hop-back 

hoot,  s.  [HooT.v.]  A  cry,  shout,  or  noise  in  con- 
tempt or  derisiuu. 

"Its  assertion  would  be  entertained  with  the  hoot  of  the 
rabble."—  dlanvlll:  Scepsis  ScientiJIm,  ch.  U. 

hoot,  interj.  [HooT,  v.1  An  exclamation  or  in- 
terjection expressive  of  dissatisfaction,  irritation, 
disbelief,  or  contempt. 

hodve,  s.  [HEAVE,  v.]  A  disease  in  cattle,  caused 
by  eating  too  much  green  food,  which  inflates  the 
stomach  with  gas. 

hoov  -en,  a.  [English  hoove,  s. ;  -en.]  Suffering 
from  or  affected  with  the  disease  called  hoove. 

hop  (i),*hoppe,  *hop-pen,  *hou-pen,  *huppe, 
v.  t.  [ A.  S.  hoppian;  coprn.  with  Dut.  hoppen  =  to 
hop;  Icel.  hoppa;  Sw.  hoppa;  Dan.  hupix ;  (iur. 
hiipfen.) 

1.  To  leap  on  one  leg  or  foot ;  to  move  by  sudden 
and  successive  leaps  or  starts,  alighting   on  one 
foot. 

"  I  saw  her  once 
Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  11.  2. 

2.  To  skip  lightly  ;  to  move  as  a  bird. 

"There  they  hop  and  dance  a  while  with  it  in  their 
beaks." — Digby:  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xzxvii. 

3.  To  move  quickly ;  to  skip  ;  to  jump. 

"To  prove  if  any  drop 
Of  living  blood  yet  in  her  veins  did  hop." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  II.  i.  43. 

4.  To  walk  lamely  ;  to  limp;  to  halt. 

"The  limping  smith  observed  the  aadden'd  feast, 
And  hopping  here  and  there,  himself  a  jest, 
Put  in  his  word."  Dryden:  Homer's  Iliad,  i. 

5.  To  dance. 

hop  (2),t>.  t.&i.    [HOP  (2),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  mix  or  compose  with  hops. 

"  Malt-drink  not  much  hopped,  posset-drinks,  and,  in 
genera],  whatever  relaxeth,  have  the  same  effect." — Ar- 
buthnot:  On  Aliments,  ch.  v.,  S  26. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pick  hops ;  as,  to  go  hopping. 
h5p  (!),«.    [Hop  (1),  r.] 

1.  A  jump,  spring,  or  light  leap  on  one  foot. 

2.  A  dance,  a  dancing  party. 

TT  Hop,  step,  and  a  jump:  A  game  in  which  those 
engaged  endeavor  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  pos- 
sible with  a  hop,  a  stride,  and  a  jump. 

hop  (2),  hoppe,  s.  [Dut.  hop,  hoppe:  O.  H.  Ger. 
hopfo;  M.  H.  Ger.  hopfen ;  N.  H.Ger.  hopfen.] 


ho6    poe,  hoo'-poo,  s.    [Named  from  their  note, 
vhich  is  like  hoop  rapidly  and  softly 


hu, 


repeated ;  Fr. 
/ppe.] 
Ornithology : 

1.  (Sing) :  Upupa  epops.     There  are  on  the  head 
two  parallel  rows  of  long  feathers,  forming  a  crest, 
their  colors  buff  tipped  with  black;  the  head  and 
neck  are  also  buff ;  upper  part  of  the  back  gray ; 
wings  and  tail  black,  five  transverse  bands  of  yel- 
lowish white  on  the  wings;  abdomen,  andaband  on 
the  tail,  white.    Length  of  the  male,  twelve  and  a 
half  inches.     Female  less  vivid  in  color.     It  is  a 
native  of  Asia  and  Africa,  whence  it  annually  visits 
Europe.  The  nest,  of  grass  and  feathers,  is  made  in 
the  holes  of  trees.     Eggs  five  or  six,  lavender  gray. 
The  hoopoe  frequents  marshy  places,  feeding  on 
insects  and  worms.    Called  also  the  Dung  bird. 

2.  (PI.):    Upupidse,    a    family   of    Tenuirostres. 
They  have  syndactyle  feet;  the  outer  toe  is  united, 
for  half  its  length,  to  the  middle  one.     The  bill  is 
very  long,  and  greatly  compressed.  The  plumage  is 
generally  glossed  with  metallic  blue  and  deep  green. 
Thief  genera,  Upupa  and  Promerops,  from  which 
the  family  has  been  sometimes  called  Promeropidee. 

hoord,  r.  t.    [HOARD.] 

ho6-si-e"r  (si  as  zhl), «.  [A  corruption  of  husher 
11  from  their  primary  capacity  to  still  their  oppo- 
nents," or  of  who's  yeref  their  gruff  inquiry  when 
one  knocks  at  a  door.  (Bartlett.)]  A  term  applied 
to  the  natives  of  the  state  of  Indiana. 

hoot,  *hout-en,  *whoot,  v.i.&t.  [  0.  Sw.  huta ; 
Fr.  houter.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  shout  in  derision  or  contempt.  (Usually  fol- 
lowed by  at  or  after.) 

"I  cannot  wear  these  good  things  without  being  hooted 
at." — Richardson:  Pamela,  lett.  24. 

2.  To  cry  as  an  owl. 

"The  owls  have  hooted  all  night  long." 

Wordsworth :  Idiot  Boy. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shout  or  cry  at  in  derision  or  contempt;  to 
drive  with  cries  and  shouts. 

"Boot  him  out  of  the  city." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  voice  like  an  owl. 

"He  hoots  a  sonnet  or  a  song." 

Cotton:  A  Fable. 


A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (Sing.) :  Humulus  lupulus,  the  only  known 
species  of  the  genus  Humulus  (q.  v.).    The  root, 
which  is  perennial,  annually  sends  forth  long,  weak, 
rough,  twining  stems.  The  leaves  somewhat  resem- 
ble those  of  the  vine,  but  are  rougher,  each  pair 
with  two  curved  stipules ;  the  flowers  are  dioecious, 
the  males,  which  are  in  axillary  panicles,  have  five 
sepals,  no  petals,  and  five  stamens ;  the  females  are 
in  cones  or  catkins  consisting  of  concave  scales, 
each  with  a  pair  of  minute  flowers  [  (2)].    It  has  an 
aromatic  odor,  sent  forth  by  gjands  containing  a 
resinous  secretion.    The  hop  is  indigenous  in  Eng- 
land, but  grows  also  in  this  country,  in  Belgium 
and  Bavaria.    [HOP-PICKING.]    It  was   known  to 
the  Romans  as  Lupus salictarius.    Packetsof  itput 
in  pillows  have  a  narcotic  effect,  and  tend  to  induce 
sleep.    It  is  sometimes  prescribed  as  a  tonic.    The 
young  shoots  blanched  have  been  eaten  as  aspara- 
gus, and  the  roots  used  as  a  substitute  for  sarsa- 
parilla. 

IT  Bryonia  dioica  [BRYONY]  is  sometimes  called 
Wild  Hop.  The  native  hop  of  Australia  is  (1)  Dodo- 
noea,  the  seed  vessels  of  which  are  there  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer ;  (2)  Daviesialcetifolia. 

(2)  (PI.):  The  mature   cones  of  the   hop;   hop- 
heads. 

2.  Brewing  (chiefly  in  the  pi.) :   Hops  are  boiled 
with  the  wort  in  brewing  beer.     They  impart  a  bit- 
ter taste  and  aromatic  flavor,  and  prevent  fermen- 
tation from  being  too  rapid.     They  owe  their  effect 
to  a  chemical  principle  called  Lupuline  (q.  v.). 

3.  Phar.:    Lupulus.     The  dried    catkins  of   the 
female  plant  of  Humulus  lupulus,  the  common  hop. 
It  is  used  to  prepare  Infusum  lupuli.  Infusion  of 
Hop;   Tinctura  lupuli,  Tincture  of  Hop,  and  Ex- 
tractum  lupuli.  Extract  of  Hop.    Hops  are  tonic 
and  stomachic,   and  slightly  narcotic ;  with  malt 
they  form  the  materials  from  which  beer  is,  or 
should  be,  made. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  plant  described 
under  A.  1.,  or  any  one  akin  to  it. 

IT  Oil  of  hops: 

Chem  &  Comm. :  A  green  light  acrid  oil,  obtained 
by  subjecting  hopheads  to  pressure. 

hop-back, «. 

Brewing:  The  vessel  beneath  the  copper  which 
receives  the  infusion  of  malt  and  hops,  and  has  a 
perforated  bottom  which  strains  off  the  hops  from 
the  unfermented  beer. 


Mil,    bo~y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -Won,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


hop-bind 
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hopperings 


hop-bind,  s.    [HOPBINE.] 

hop-Clover,  s.  fid'eiice,"  as"an  agent  by  which  something  desired 

Hut. :   A  species  of  clover,  the  heads  of  which    may  or  can  j,e  effected ;  that  in  which  one  confides, 
greatly  resemble  the  hop  in  miniature.  "Their  bravest  hope,  bold  Hector." 

hpp-dryer,  s.     A  chamber  in  which  hops  are  Shakrsp..-  nape  .</  Lucre,-*;  1,430. 


3.  That  -which  gives  hope  ;  one  who  or  that  which       2.  Giving  or  inspiring  no  hope  or  expectation  of 
furnishes   ground  for  expectation,  trust,  or   con-    good;  desperate. 

"The  hopeless  word  of  '  never  to  return.  J 
Breathe  1  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life." 

Shaktsp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 


latter.    Also  called  an  oast,  or  hop-kiln, 
hop-factor,  e.    A  dealer  in  hops ;  a  salesman  of 


Shakesp.: 

*5.  Expectation  of  any  kind,  even  of  fear. 

"  By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 

By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes." 

Sh.ake.sp.:  Henry  IV.,  PI.  I.,  i.  2. 


*3.  Unhoped  for ;  unexpected ;  despaired  of. 

hope  -less-ljf,  a<Iv.  [Eng.  hopeless;  -/».]  In  a 
hopeless  manner ;  without  hope  ;  Deyond  hope. 

"Hopelessly  continuing  in  mistakes,  they  live  and  die 
in  their  absurdities."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i., 
ch.  iii. 

hope'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hopeless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hopeless;  despair;  a  des- 
perate state  or  condition. 

hop  -8r  (1),  s.  [Eng.  hop(e~) ;  -er.]  One  who  hopes; 


hops. 

hop-flea,  s. 

Entom.  &  Agric. :  Haltica  concinna,  a  small  leap-       «r  Hope  is  simply  a  presentiment ;  it  may  vary  in       nop  jer  (1),  s.  L^n 
ing  beetle,  the  larva  of  which  is  very  destructive  to    degree,  more  according  to  the  temper  of  the  mind    one  who  has  hopes, 
hops.    [HALTICA.]  tlian  the  nature  of  the  circumstances;  some  hope  "I  except  all  hopers."—Sirijt. 

hop-fly,  s.  whore   there   is   no  ground  for   hope,  and  others       *hOp-er  (2) ,  s.    [HoppEK.] 

hop  -hSad.  s.    [Eng.  hop,  and  head.]    One  of  the 
imbricated  heads  of  the  hop  (q.  v.). 

.._ ..jssibly  be;  we  expect  that       hop -Ing,  *hOp-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &.s.    [HOPE,  <| 

which  must  be  or  which  ought  to  be.    Trust  and       A    &  B.  --Is  pr.  par.  c6  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
confidence  agree  with  hope  in  regard  to  the  objects    Verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 


Entom.  dt  Agric.:  Aphis  humuli,  a  species  of 
plant  louse  which  sometimes  infests  hop  planta- 
tions to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  damage  the 
crop. 

Agric,:  A  trellis  on  which  hops    are   supported  anticipated;  they  agree  with  expectation  in  regard 

whilegrowing.    Hops  are  usually  grown  on  poles,  to  the  certainty  of  the  anticipation.    (Crabb:  Eng, 

which  are  pulled  out  of  the  ground  and  laid  across  Synon.) 

trestles   for  the  convenience  of  the  hop-pickers.  M             .   ,  ,     rHopE  s  -i 

Hop-frames  are  sometimes  made  to  recline  to  bring  nope.  v.«.  «  r. 

them  within  reach  of  the  pickers.  otfid"^"'"'"'                   confidence;  to  trust  with 

hop  frog-fly,  hop  froth-fly,  s. 

Entom. 
Aphrophora 


1.  The   act  or   state  of  feeling   or  entertaining 
hopes. 

2.  A  hope  ;  an  expectation. 

"The  pape  set  that  terme,  for  his  hopytis  was." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  316. 


g-tty,  HOP  iroin-ny,  3.  «  Why  are  thou  so  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ?  and  why  art         h5P -Ifig-l?,    aril'.     [English  hoping  ;-ly.]    In  a 

&  Agric.:  A  small  homopterous  insect,    t)jOU  B0  disquieted  within  me?    Hope  thou  in  God."—    hopeful  manner ;  with  hope  or  desire  of  good,  and 
ra  interrupta,  destructive  to  hop  planta-    p,aim  iiii.  iL  expectation  of  receiving  it. 


tibns.  ^The  resemblance  to  a  frog  is  in  the  form, 
the  term  froth  refers  to  the  substance  in  which  the 
larva  is  enveloped. 

hop-garden,  hop-yard, «.   A  hop-ground. 

hop-ground,  s.  A  field  or  inclosure  where  hops 
are  cultivated  ;  a  hop-farm. 

"  The  hop-grounrls  of  Kent  would  be  as  the  vineyards  of 
the  Neckar."—  .Vacaulai/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

hop-hornbeam,  «.    [HORNBEAM.] 

hop-kiln,  s.   A  kiln  for  drying  hops. 

hop-medick,  8. 

Bot. :  Medicago  lupulina. 

hop-mildew,  s. 

Bot.  &  Agric. :  A  mildew  produced  in  the  hop  by  a 
minute  fungus,  Sphcerotheca  or  Erysiphe  castagnei. 
It  has  colored  appendicles. 

hop-o'-my-thumb,  s.  A  very  diminutive  per- 
son ;  a  dwarf. 

hop-picker,  s.  One  who  is  employed  to  pick  or 
gather  hops. 

hop-picking,  s.    [HOPPING  (2),  s.] 

hop-pocket,  8.  A  bag  or  wrapper  made  of  coarse 
material  for  containing  hops  ;  the  pocket  contains 
li  to  2  cwts. 

hop-pole,  8. 

Husbandry:  A  training-pole  for  hops.  It  consists 
of  little  but  a  simple  sapling  or  trunk  of  one  of  the 
lighter  trees,  usually  the  sweet  chestnut,  ash,  and 
alder. 

hop-press,  s. 


B.  Transitive:  "One  sign  of  despair,  the  going  on 

1.  To  expect  with  desire ;  to  look  forward  to  with    confidently  in  wilful  habits  of  sin.'  -Ha 
hope. 

"We  hope  no  other  from  your  majesty." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  ft.  21.,  v.  2. 

*2.  To  expect ;  to  fear. 


boldly,  hopinglv, 
ntnond:  Practical 


"Our  manciple  I  hope  he  wol  be  deed." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,027. 


Catechism,  bk.  i.,  8.  8. 

H5p-kln'-fjl-an,  s.    [Named  after  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Connecticut.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  follower  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  who,  though 
in  most  respects  Calvinistic,  rejected  the  tenets  that 
the  sin  of  Adam  was  imputed  to  his  posterity,  and 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  the  elect  on  their  be- 
3.  To  entertain  hopes ;  to  look  forward  with  hope    Heving  in  Him. 
to  the  obtaining  of  something.  h8p -11-a,  8.    [Gr.  AopZa=arms.] 

"Those  that  vainly  *opecl  kind  heaven  wouMwink.^  s      (    lamellicorn    beetles,    sub- 

Dryden.  Astro™  Redux,  m        {&          Melolonthiii*.    The  species  have  beautiful 
hope  (2),  «.     [See  dof.l     A  troop;   only  in  the    metallic  tints  formed  by  their  dense  scales, 
phrase,  a  forlorn  hope,  from  the  Dutch  verloren       h5p_1Ite>  s.    [Qr.  hoplites,  from  Aopion=au  arm.] 

Or.  Antiq. :  A  heavy-armed  soldier. 
h8p-l6-$e'-tuS,  s.     [Greek  hoplon  =  a  tool,  an 
implement,  and  Lat.  cetus,  cete=Qt.  ketos=n  sea 
monster,  as  a  whale,  &c.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  whales,  family  Baltemdee. 
Found  in  the  Pliocene  strata. 
hSp'-oast,  s.    [Eng.  hop  (2),  and  oast.']    An  ovon 


hope  (3),  s.    [Icel.  7iop=an  inlet.] 

1.  An  inlet ;  a  small  haven  or  bay ;  a  creek. 

2.  A  sloping  plain  between  the  ridges  of  mount- 
ains ;  it  occurs  frequently  as  the  second  element  in 

hope  -ful,  a.  &  8.    [Eng.  hope ;  -ful(l),~] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Full  of  hope  ;  having  qualities  which  give  rise 
to,  or  grounds  for  hope  or  expectations  of  good  ; 
full  of  promise ;  promising. 

"Lest  on  the  threshing-floor  his  hopeful  sheaves 
Prove  chaff."  Hilton:  f.  L.,  iv.  984. 

2.  Full  of  hope,  desire,  or  confident  expectation. 
"Men  of  their  own  natural  inclination   hopeful  and 

strongly  conceited."— Hooker:  Eccles.  folitu. 


[Eng.  hop  (1)  v. ;  -er.J 


or  kUn  for  drying  hops. 
h5pp-Sr  (1), *hop-er, « 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  hops. 

2.  (PI.).  A  child's  game;  also  called  HOPSCOTCH 

3.  in  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 
II.  Technically: 

1,  Glass:  A  conical   vessel  suspended  from    the 


uvrA* -^I**IHU,  ««  f  -  .    ,  i,    ^rllMJB.    A    ^VJiil^al       t  ti.^^i  i 

Brewing-  A  machine  for  expressing  the  liquid       B.  ^ss«68<.:  A  boy.  or  young  man  ;  frequently  with    ceiling,  containing  sand  and  water  for  the  use  of 
Rafter  boiling.  «  somewhat  depreciatory  or  contemptuous  mean-    the  glass-cutter. 


from  hops  after  boiling, 

hop-scotch,  s.  A  children's  game,  in  which  a 
stone  is  driven,  by  the  foot  of  a  person  hopping  on 
one  foot,  from  one  compartment  to  another  of  a 
figure  drawn  or  scotched  on  the  ground. 

"Afterward  Hogarth  and  Scott  played  at  hopscotch  in 
the  townhall." — Thackeray:  English  Humorists,  lect.  v. 

hop-setter,  s.  One  who  plants  hops ;  an  instru- 
ment for  setting  hops. 

hop-trefoil,  8. 

Bot.  •  Trifolium  procumbens,  a  trefoil  with  large    the 
dense  hop-like  heads  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  and 
the  standard  striate  when  old.    It  is  frequent  in    q 


the  glass-cutter. 

2.  Plumbing :  The  basin  of  a  water-closet, 

3.  Entomology: 
1)  Singular: 

'  An  insect  which  breeds  in  hams. 

The  larva  of  the  cheese  fly. 
2i  Plural: 


hope  -ful-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  hopeful;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  manner  calculated  to  raise  or  inspire  hope ; 
in  a  promising  manner  or  degree. 

"He left  all  his  female  kindred  either  matched  with 
peers  of  the  realm  actually,  or  hopefullu  with  earls'  sons 
and'hetrs."— Wutton. 

2.  With  hope  or  confidence.  . -. ---=  -.--.      - 

Hopefully  expect  the  remedy  from  the  ingenuity  of    machine.  .  It  is  generally  of  an    inverted  conical 
neit ,seuerations."-«iUer:  Worthies;  Middlesex.  shape,  as  in  brick-machines  wmnowing-machmes, 

,    _,       andflour-mills.  Itsnameisdenvedfrom  thelatter, 

hope'-ful-nSss,  s.     [Eng.  hopeful;  -ness.]    The    as  it  used  to  be  shaken  by  a  damsel  (projection)  on 
uahty  or  state  of  being  hopeful ;  promise  of  good.    t|]e  6pindle,  in  order  to  keep  the  grain  fed  down 


a) 

2 

a)  The  Halticidee  (q.  T.). 

ft)  !~ 


„,  The  (,'ercopidffi  (q.  v.). 

.  Mach. :  A  chute  for  feeding  any  material  ton 


dry  pastures  and  at  the  borders  of  fields.  "Set  down  beforehand  certain  signatures  of  hopeful-    into  the  throat. 

hOP-yard,  8.    [HOP-QABDEN.]  ness."—  Wotton:  Keliquia;,  p.  17.  " Bight  by  the  Aoper  woll  stande." 

hop-bine  subst.    [Eng.  hop  (2),  and  bine.]     The       hope  -ite.  hop-He,  s.    [Named  after  Professor  Chaucer:  c.  jr..  4,034. 

climbing  stem  of  the  hop  plant.  Hope,  of  Edinburgh.]  5.  Hydr.Eng.:  A  boat  or  barge,  driven  by  steam, 

r*   1  innn-TintiB  lisminn  -to  hone  •       Min-  •'  An  orthorhombic  grayish-white  or  reddish-    and  having  a  movable  bottom,  m  which  the  mud, 
[A.  S.ftopa- nope,  ftopian-co  nope,    hrrvwn  fransl)aront  or  translucent  mineral  of  vitre-    &c.,  raised  by  a  dredging-machine  is  conveyed  in  to 

deep  water,  there  to  be  allowed  to  fall  out ;  a  hop- 
per-barge. 

hopper-boy,  s.    A  device  in  a  grinding-mill,  con- 
sisting of  a  revolving  rake  drawing  the  meal  over  a 
discharge-opening  in  the  floor, 
hopper-cock,  s.    A  valve  for  water-closets,  &c. 
hSp  -pSr  (2),  s.  [Eng.  hop  (2),-  -er.]  A  hop-picker, 
hop  -pSr-Ings,  s.pl.    [Eng. hopper;  -ings.] 
Mining :  The  gravel  retained  in  the  hopper  of  a 
cradle. 


"Hope  is  the  encouragement  given  to  desire."— Cogax:  hope  -less,  a.    [Eng.  hope;  -less.] 

On  the  Passions,  ch.  ii.,  f  8.  1.  Destitute  of  or  without  hope;  having  no  hope 

2.  •Confidence  in  a  future  event,  or  in  the  future  of  fortune,  success,  or  prosperity  ;  despairing. 

Conduct  of  any  person.  "  Her  last  companion,  in  a  dearth 

••  Blessed  is  he  who  is  not  fallen  from  his  hope  in  the  Of  love,  upon  a  hopeless 
Lord."—  Eccles.  liv.  2. 


Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Ilulitone,  il. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst. 
or.     we're,     wolf,     w8rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s6n;     mute,     cflb,     ciire,    unite,     cur,    rflle,    full;     try,    Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
SB,     ce  -   e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


g6,    Pit, 
qu  =  kw. 


hoppet 
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nopp'-St,  s.    [Eng.  &op  ,'-<;(.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  hand-basket. 

2.  A  child  in  arms. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Glass:  The  same  as  HOPPER,  B.  1. 

2.  Mining:  A  dish  used  by  miners  to  measure  the 
ore. 

hopp  -Ing  (l),pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Hop  (1), «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <*  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
•verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  moving  about  with  hops. 

hopping-dick,  s.  A  local  name  given  in  Jamaica 
to  a  thrush,  Merula  leucogenys,  or  Turdus  leuco- 
genus. 

hopp -Ing  (2),  «.  [Hop  (2).  v.]  The  act  or  occu- 
pation of  picking  hops  from  the  bines;  hop-picking. 

*hop  -pie,  r.  t.  [Another  form  of  hobble  (q.  v.).] 
To  fetter  by  tying  the  feet  together;  to  trammel,  to 
entangle,  to  hobble. 

"Superstitioualy  hoppled  in  the  toils  and  nets  of  super- 
fluous opinions." — Rogers:  On  Godliness,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii., 
68. 

hop -pie, «.    [HOPPLE,  «.] 

Manage :  A  fetter  for  confining  the  legs  of  horses 
so  as  to  hamper  their  motion,  and  thus  restrain 
their  wandering;  a  hobble. 

hSp'-pO,  s.    [Chinese.] 

1.  An  overseer  of  commerce;  a  collector. 

2.  A  tribunal  appointed  to  collect  the  public  rev- 
enue arising  from  trade  and  navigation. 

hops,  8.  pi.    [Hop.] 

hop'-vlne.  s.  [Eng.  ftop,  and  vine.]  The  stalk  or 
plant  of  the  hop. 

hor'-a  (pi.  h8r'-ffl),s.    [Lat.]   An  hour. 

horee  cauonicaa,  s.pl.  The  canonical  hours  at 
which  religious  services  are  held.  In  time  of  per- 
secution a  night  service  was  held  called  Nocturns, 
which  was,  however,  at  a  later  period  merged  into 
Lauds— the  thanksgiving  for  the  dawn  of  day,  and 
the  whole  was  called  Matins.  But  when  Matins,  or 
Nocturns,  are  retained  they  take  place  before 
Lauds.  The  following  is  the  order  of  tne  canonical 
hours :  Lauds,  at  daybreak ;  Prime,  or  first  hour,  a 
later  service ;  Tierce,  or  third  hour,  at  9  A.  M. ; 
Sext,  or  sixth  hour,  at  noon ;  Nones,  or  ninth  hour, 
at  3  p.  M. ;  Vespers,  or  evening  service;  Com- 
pline or  final  service,  at  bedtime.  Each  of  these 
has  fixed  Psalms,  except  Vespers,  which  has  certain 
Psalms  read  in  course,  and  a  Canticle.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  names  of  these  services  were  Uhtsang,  Prime- 
sang,  TJndersang,  Middaysang,  Noonsang,  Evensang, 
and  Nightsang.  The  book  for  these  offices  came  to 
be  called  Breviary  toward  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

*hbr  -9,1,  a.  TLat.  horalis,  from  hora—an  hour.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  hour  or  hours ;  lasting 
for  an  hour. 

"But  if  the  horal  orbit  ceases, 
The  whole  stands  still." 

Priori  Alma,  Hi.  268. 

*hbr  -9.1-1?,  adv.    [Eng.  horal ;  -ly .]    Hourly. 

*hor-ar  -I-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  horarius,  from  ftora=an 

Bot.:  Enduring  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  as  the 
petals  of  Cistus. 

*hb'r  -ar-y1,  a.    [Lat.  horarius;  Fr.  fcoraire.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  hour  or  hours; 
noting  the  hours. 

"In  his  answer  to  an  horary  question,  he  has  discussed 
the  manner  of  surprising  all  sharpers."— Tatter. 

2.  Continuing  for   an  hour;   hence,  changeable, 
ephemeral,  short-lived. 

3.  Done  by  noting  the  hours  or  time. 

"  The  famous  doctor  in  Moorfields,  who  gained  so  much 
reputation  for  his  horary  predictions." — Steele:  Spectator, 
No.  193. 

II.  Astron. :  A  term  used  of  the  arc  which  a 
heavenly  body  describes  in  an  hour,  or  the  angle 
which  that  arc  subtends,  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
being  assumed  to  be  at  the  angular  point. 

horary-circles,  s.  pi.  Lines  or  circles  marking 
the  hours  on  globes,  <Kc. 

horary-motion,  s.  The  space  moved  through  in 
an  hour.  The  horary  motion  of  the  earth  is  that 
arc  which  it  describes  in  an  hour ;  that  is,  one  of 
fifteen  degrees. 

Hor-a  -Man,  a.  [Lat.  Horati(us)  =  Horace ;  Eng. 
suff.  -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  poet  Horace  or 
hi*  poetry ;  pertaining  to  the  family  Horatii. 

"horde,  v.  i.  [HOKDE.S.]  To  live  in  hordes;  to 
associate  together  in  gangs. 

horde,  *hord,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Turk.  ordn=a  camp, 
from  Pers.  6rdu=a  court,  a  camp,  a  horde  of  Tar- 
tars ;  urdu=&  camp,  an  army.] 


1.  A  term  applied  first  to  the  clans  or  tribes  of 
the  Tatars  or  Tart; 
of  Asiatics. 


tars,  a  nomadic  tribe,  clan,  or  race 


2.  A  gang,  a  multitude,  a  crew.  (Used  generally 
in  contempt.) 

"  Oh !  how  I  wished  for  spear  or  sword, 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde" 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  xii. 

hor  -de-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hord(eum)  (q.  v.) ;  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff .  -eae.  J 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  grasses,  type  Hordeum  (q.  v.). 

hor-de  -o-lum,  s.  [Latin  liordeolus,  dimin.  of 
hordeum.] 

Path.:  A  stye  (q.  v.). 

hor  -de-um,  s.    [Lat  =barley.] 

Bot. :  Barley ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribo  Hor- 
desp.  Spikelets  three,  distichous,  compressed,  one- 
cleft,  with  the  rudiments  of  a  second  glume ;  empty 
glumes  two,  awned ;  flower  glume  also  awned ; 
palea  long,  narrow,  two-keeled.  Found  in  the  north 
temperate  zone;  also  in  the  warmer  regions, 
including  South  America.  Ten  species  are  known. 
[BARLEY.] 

hordeum  decortlcatum,  s. 

Phar.:  Pearl  barley.  The  husked  seeds  of  Hor- 
deum distichum.  It  is  used  to  prepare  Decoctum 
hordei,  decoction  of  barley,  made  by  washing  two 
ounces  of  barley  with  cold  water,  and  then  pouring 
thirty  ounces  of  boiling  water  over  it.  This  is  used 
as  a  mild  nutritive  and  demulcent  drink. 

•hore,  *hoor,  a.    [HOAR.] 

hb're  -ho"und,  hoar-hound,  s.  [A.  S.  hdrahune, 
hara  Aum'9=theherb  horehound  ;  7wtr=hoar,  hoary 
gray,  from  the  short,  white,  woolly  hairs,  and  hune 
=horehound.J 

1.  Bot. :  Marrubium  vulgare,  a  plant  so  hoary  as 
to  be  almost  woolly;  the  leaves  are  broadly  ovate 
and   crenate;  the  whorls  of  flowers  dense;  calyx 
oblong,  with  ten  short  spinous  teeth;  the  corolla 
white,  labiate,  the  upper  lip  long,  bifid.    Wild  in 
continental    Europe,    North  Africa,  Western   and 
Southern  Asia,  &c. 

If  Black  or  Stinking  Horehonnd  is  Ballota  nigra, 
or  the  genus  Ballota;  Wild  Horehound,  Eupato- 
rium  teucrifolium. 

2.  Pharm. :  The  plant  contains  a  bitter  principle 
and  a  volatileoil.    It  is  used  as  a  tonic,  expecto- 
rant, and  alterative  for  coughs.     In  the  form  of 
infusion   or   of  bitter-sweet  lozenges,  horehound 
(Marrubium   vulgare)    is    a   popular   remedy   for 
coughs. 

hbr'-I-a,  s.  [Latin  =  a  small  vessel,  a  fishing 
smack(?).J 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Cantharidee.  According  to 
Lansdown  Guilding,  a  West  Indian  species  is  para- 
sitic on  a  solitary  bee,  Xylocopa  teredo. 

h5r-i'-z6n,  *or-i-zont,  s.  [Lat.  horizon,  from 
Gr.  horizon=(a.s  adj.)  dividing,  separating,  bound- 
ing, limiting;  (as  subst.)  the  horizon  [def.] ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  horizonte ;  Ital.  orozzonte ;  Prov .  orizon. } 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  circular  line  where  the  sky  and  the 
earth  seem,  to  a  spectator  on  the  surface  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  meet.    [II.J 

"When  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
Above  the  border  of  the  horizon." 

Sltakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  iv.  7. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  boundingone's  mental  vision. 
"While  the  authors  of  all   these  evils  were  idly  and 

stupidly  gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor,  which  black- 
ened all  their  horizon." — Burke:  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcot'3 
Debts. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  horizon,  in  the  sense  1. 1,  is  caUed 
by  astronomers  the  sensible,  visible,  or  physical 
horizon.  It  is  not  at  right  angles  to  a  vertical  line 
at  the  place,  for  if  vision  be  unimpeded,  say  when 
one  looks  from  a  vessel's  deck  on  a  clear  day,  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth  allows  him  to  see  a  little 
more  of  the  sky  than  if  his  eye  were  at  the  surface 
of  the  sphere.  If  he  looks  from  a  mountain  top  the 
error  becomesof  consequence.  The  term"  sensible," 
"  visible,"  or  "  physical "  horizon  is  therefore  often 
used,  though  not  quite  accurately,  for  a  plane  sup- 
posed to  be  extended  from  the  observer's  eye  at 
right  angles  to  a  vertical  line  at  the  place  and 
extending  to  the  celestial  vault.  The  horizon  con- 
venient tor  astronomical  purposes,  and  called  the 
astronomical  or  rational  horizon,  is  different  from 
this.  The  spectator's  eye  is  supposed  to  be,  not  at 
the  surface,  but  at  the  center  of  the  earth,  with  the 
planet  transparent  enough  not  to  impede  vision. 
The  astronomical  horizon  of  the  Lick  observatory 
would  be  obtained  by  supposing  a  line  drawn 
downward  from  that  spot  to  theearth's  center,  and 
a  plane  every  where' at  right  angles  to  that  line,  to 
extend  from  the  latter  spot  to  the  celestial  vault. 
It  would  form  a  great  circle,  both  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  heavens.  Sometimes  what  is  called  an 
"  artificial  horizon  "  is  needed,  and  is  formed  by  the 
reflecting  surface  of  a  fluid. 


horizontality 

2.  Geol. :  A  term  used  with  regard  to  the  apparent 
age  of  strata.  Strata  which  appear,  broadly  sprak- 
iug,  contemporaneous  or  homotaxial  are  said  to  be 
on  the  same  horizon. 

It.  .V««f. :  In  the  sumo  sense  as  I.I. 

If  Dip  of  the  horizon : 

Astron.  &  Geog. :  The  angle  by  which  the  risible 
horizon  is  depressed  below  the  direction  of  a  upmt- 
level. 

horizon-bounded,  a.  Reaching  to  the  horizon, 
or  as  far  as  sight  will  reach. 

"  Immense  horizon-bounded  plains  succeed." 

Barom  Childe  Uarold,  i.  31. 

horizon-glasses,  s.pl. 

Optics :  The  two  speculums  on  one  of  the  radii  of 
a  quadrant  or  sextant.  The  one  half  of  the  foro 
horizon-glass  is  silvered,  while  the  other  half  is 
transparent,  in  order  that  an  object  may  be  seen 
directly  through  it.  The  back  horizon-glass  is 
silvered  above  and  below,  but  has  a  transparent 
stripe  across  the  middle,  through  which  the  horizon 
can  be  seen. 

hor-Iz-5n  -tal,  a.    [Fr.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  horizon. 

2.  At  or  near  the  horizon.     (Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  595.) 

3.  Parallel  to  the  horizon;  level;  perpendicular 
to  a  vertical  line. 

"And  several  little  shrubs  will  grow  from  one  horizontal 
bed  of  salt." — Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  §  29. 

4.  Measured  or  contained  in  a  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  as,  horizontal  distance. 

horizontal-cornice,  s. 

Arch. :  The  level  portion  of  the  cornice  of  a  pedi- 
ment, under  the  two  inclined  cornices. 

horizontal-dial,  s.  A  dial  with  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  having  its  gnomon  elevated  accord- 
ing to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

horizontal-drill,  .--. 

Machinery:  A  boring  machine  whose  drill-arbor 
works  horizontally  and  parallel  with  the  bed  to 
which  the  work  is  dogged. 

horizontal-escapement,  8. 

Hor. :  An  escapement  in  which  the  impulse  is 
given  by  the  wedge-shaped  teeth  of  a  horizontal 
wheel  acting  on  a  notched  hollow  cylinder  on  the 
axis  of  the  balance.  It  was  invented  by  Graham, 
about  1100. 

horizontal-fire,  e. 

Milit.:  The  discharge  of  pieces  at  point-blank 
range,  or  at  very  low  elevations. 

horizontal-lathe,  s. 

Machinery :  A  vertical  turning  and  boring  ma- 
chine. 

horizontal-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  of  which  the  upper  surface  makes  a 
right  angle  with  the  stem. 

horizontal-line,  .•••. 

Persp. :  That  line  drawn  through  a  picture  at 
the  point  in  the  extreme  distance  where  the  sky 
and  earth  meet ;  or,  at  the  line  of  tire  height  of  the 
eye  in  a  picture. 

horizontal-mill,  8.  A  mill  in  which  the  acting 
surfaces  are  in  a  horizontal  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  rotating  stone  or  stones. 
The  term  is  in  contradistinction  to  the  edge-mill, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Chilian  mill. 

horizontal-parallax,  s.   [PARALLAX.] 

horizontal-plane,  s.  A  plane  parallel  to  the 
horizon;  specif.,  in  persp.,  a  plane  cutting  the 
perspective  plane  at  right  angles. 

horizontal-projection,  s.  A  projection  on  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

horizontal-range,  s. 

Ordnance:  The  distance  at  which  a  projectile 
falls  or  strikes  a  horizontal  plane,  whatever  be  the 
angle  of  elevation. 

horizontal-root,  s. 

Botany:  A  root  which  lies  horizontally  on  the 
ground. 

horizontal  steam-engine,  «.  An  engine  the 
axis  of  whose  cylinder  is  horizontal. 

horizontal  water-wheel,  s. 

Hydraul.  &  Engin. :  A  water-wheel  running  on  a 
vertical  axis,  as  do  the  turbines  generally.  The 
term  is,  however,  specifically  applied  to  a  wheel 
having  radial  floats  upon  which  a  stream  of  water 
is  dashed,  usually  from  a  considerable  elevation. 
The  floats  may  be  set  spirally,  so  as  the  better  to 
receive  the  impact  of  the  water. 

hor-Iz-Sn-tal'-I-ty'.  s.  [Eng.  horizontal;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  horizontal. 


b611,    bSy;     pout,    ]<Jwl;    cat,    gell,     chorus,     ghln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan       -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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horizontally 

h8r-Iz-5n  -taM?,  adv.  [Eng.  horizontal;  -ly.] 
In  a  horizontal  position  or  direction;  in  a  lino 
parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  on  a  level. 

•  It  is  occasionally  requisite  that  the  object-end  of  the 
instrument  be  moved  up  and  down  as  well  as  horizon- 
tally."—Paley:  Kat.  Theol.,  ch.  viii. 

hor  mln  -I-dse,  a.  pi.  [Lat.  hormin(um)  (q.  T.)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irfo1.] 

Hot. :  A  family  of  Labiates,  tribe  Nonardete. 

hor-mi'-num,  s.  [Lat.  horminum;  Gr.  horminon 
=the  planet  described  in  the  def. ;  hormaO  =  to  excite ; 
the  horminum  of  the  ancients  being  reputed  an 
aphrodisiac.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hurmiuida> 
(q.v.). 

horminum-clary,  s. 

Bot.:  Salvia horminum. 

hor-mo-go-ni'-uBi,  s.  [Gr.  hormos=&  chain,  and 
goneia = genera  tion .] 

Bot. :  A  connection  or  chain  of  certain  algee,  by 
•which  the  plant  is  propagated. 

hor-m6  spor'-a,  8.  [Gr.  ftormos=a  cord,  a  chain, 
a  necklace,  and  spora,  sporos=a  spore  or  seed.J 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  Hormo- 
sporeee  (q.v.). 

hor-m6-spbr  -<5-8B,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  hormo- 
spor(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -ece.] 

Bot. :  A.  sub-order  of  Algals,  order  Palmellaceee. 
The  cells  are  contained  in  confervoid  simple  or 
branched  tubular  filaments.  Contains  only  one 
known  genus.  [HoBMOSPOBA.]  (Harvey:  Brit. 
Mar.  Alg(e.) 

Hor -muzd,  «.  [Zend.]  In  the  Zoroastrian 
Creed,  the  Good  Principle  or  Being  supposed  to 
have  created  light,  and  to  be  the  originator  and 
patron  of  all  good  in  the  universe.  He  is  perpetu- 
ally in  conflict  with  Ahriman,  the  Evil  Principle  or 
Being.  [AHRIMAN.]  He  has  under  him  a  hierarchy 
of  angels.  [ZOBOASTRIANISM.] 

horn,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. ;  cogn.  with  Icel.,  Dan.,  Sw., 
AGer.  horn:  Goth,  haurn;  Ir.,  Gael.,  &  Wei.  corn; 
Lat.  cornu.\ 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  No  beast  that  hath  horns  hath  upper  teeth." — Baoon: 
Kat.  Uist.,  §  763. 

2.  The  material  or  substance  of  which  horns  are 
composed. 

"There  isno  staff  more  reverend  than  one  tipped  with 
horn." — Shatceap.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  4. 

3.  Anything  made  of  or  resembling   a   horn  in 
shape. 

(1)  A  powder-flask :  originally  made  of  a  horn. 

(2)  A  drinking-cup :  so  called  from  haying  been 
originally  made  of  horn.    Now  the  name  is  applied 
to  a  similar  vessel,  even  if  made  of  other  material ; 
a  beaker. 

(3)  The  cornucopia  or  horn  of  plenty.     [COBNC- 
COPIA.] 

(4)  In  thesame  sense  as  II.  8. 

"Someof  them  had  actually  been  proscribed  by  sound 
of  horn  for  the  crime  of  withstanding  his  lawful  com- 
mands."— Macqulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(5)  Used  as  a  symbol  of  plenty  [(3)]. 

"With  his  horn  full  of  good  news." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

4.  A  draught  from  a  horn ;  a  hornful. 

5.  A  drink  of  liquor ;  as,  to  take  a  horn  of  whisky. 
(U.S.  Slang.) 

6.  Anything  resembling  a  horn  in  relative  position 
or  use :  anything  projecting  like  a  horn. 

(1)  The  feeler  of  an  insect,  snail,  &c. 

"Tender  horns  of  cockled  snails." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  8. 

(2)  An  extremity  of  the  moon  when  on  the  wane 
or  waxing. 

*  (3)  An  extremity  of  a  wing  of  an  army  or  body  of 
soldiers,  drawn  up  in  crescent  form. 

(4)  A  long  horn-like  projection  of  some  precious 
metal,  worn  on  the  forenead  by  the  natives  of  some 
Asiatic  countries. 

*(5)  The  imaginary  antler  or  projection  on  the 
forehead  of  a  cuckold. 

(6)  A  branch  of  a  subdivided  stream. 
»7.  A  deer. 

"  My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns. 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labors  Lost,  iv.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Comp.  Anat.  cfr  Physiol.:  The  horns  of  animals 
are  of  three  kinds :  (1)  Those  composed  of  bone,  as 
the  antlers  of  the  tieer ;  (2)  those  consisting  of  epi- 
dermic formations,  as  the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros 
and  the  buffalo ;  (3)  those  partly  bone  and  partly 
epidermic,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cow. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  (Gen,):  Any  stiff  awl-shaped  process. 

(2)  (PI.) :   A  number  of  elongate  antherozoids, 
found  in  the  antheridia  of  Vaucheria. 
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3.  Arc h. :  The  Ionic  volute. 

4.  Purging:  The  beak  of  an  anvil  around  which 
objects  are  bent. 

5.  Mechanics: 

(1)  A  projecting  portion  of  an  object. 

(2)  One  of  the  prongs  or  crutches  of  an  elevating 
screw  or  jack. 

(3)  A  curved  projection  on  the  forepart  of  a  plane. 

6.  Min  imj : 

(1)  A  spoon  or  scoop  of  horn,  in  which  washings 
are  tested  in  prospecting. 

(2)  (PI.) :  The  guides  for  the  ropes  on  the  drums. 

7.  Mining:  One  of  the  points  of  a  driver,  on  the 
summit  of  a  millstone  spindle,  which  project  into 
the  coffins  of  the  runner  to  convey  the  motion  of 
the  spindle  to  it. 

8.  Music:    The    proper  orchestral   horn   is   the 
French  horn,  a  metal  wind  instrument,  formed  of  a 
continuous  tube  twisted  into  a  curved  shape  for  the 
convenience  of  holding.     It  is  furnished  with  a 
mouthpiece  and  a  bell.    The  mouthpiece  is  mov- 
able, so  as  to  allow  additional  pieces  of  tubing 
called  crooks  to  be  added  to  its  length,  in  order  to 
alter  its  pitch.    The  bell  is  sufficiently  wide  to  ad- 
mit the  hand  of  the  player.    The  horn  of  military 
and  other  brass  bands  is  usually  some  focin  of  the 
Saxohorn  (q.  v.). 

9.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  arm  of  a  cleat  or  kevel. 

(2)  One  member  of  the  jaw  of  a  boom. 

10.  Physiol. :  [II.  l.J 

11.  Saddlery: 

(1)  The  high  pommel  of  a  Spanish  or  half-Spanish 
saddle,  sometimes  made  of  horn. 

(2)  The  projections  on  the  forward  part   of   a 
woman's  saddle,  between  which  the  right  leg  is 
placed.    The  inside  one  is  the  small  horn,  the  outer 
the  large  horn. 

12.  Script.:  A  horn  is  symbolical— 

(1)  Of  strength,  power,  or  might    (physical   or 
political)   (Ps.  Ixxv.  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  25;  Lam.  ii.  3, 
17). 

IT  Hence  kings,  rulers,  kingdoms,  or  empires  are 
often  viewed  prophetically  as  horns  (Dan.  vii.  20, 
21, 24,  viii.  3,  6,  7,  2U ;  Rev.  xiii.  1, 11). 

(2)  Of  glory   or   reputation   arising   from    that 
strength  or  power  (1  Sam.  ii.  1, 10:  Job  xvi.  15 ;  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  17,  24,  cxlviii.  14). 

(3)  Of  insolence  generated  by  it  (Ps.  Ixxv.  4,  5). 

13.  Surg. :  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  horns,  tend- 
ing to  become  spiral,  grow  from  the  scalp,  or  even 
from  the  face  or  trunk  of  man. 

1T  (1)  Horn  with  horn,  horn  under  horn: 

Eng.  Law:  The  promiscuous  feeding  of  all  kinds 
of  horned  cattle,  not  excluding  bulls  on  the  same 
common.  (Spelman.) 

(2)  To  put  to  the  horn  : 

Scots  Law :  To  outlaw  a  person ;  to  denounce  as  a 
rebel. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  material  described  in  A. 

•born-band,  s.    A  band  of  trumpeters. 

•horn-beast,  s.  An  animal  with  horns;  a  deer. 
(Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  3.) 

horn-bug, «. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  given  in  this  country  to 
Lucanus  capreolus,  and  some  other  species  of  stag 
beetle.  The  resemblance  to  a  horn  is  in  the  project- 
ing jaws.  They  are  not  bugs. 

horn-card,  s.  A  graduated  drafting  scale  or 
protractor,  made  of  horn. 

horn-core,  s. 

Compar.  Anat.  <£  ZoOl. :  An  osseous  process  of  the 
frontal  bone  in  those  mammals  which  have  per- 
manent horns,  as  distinguished  from  antlers  sued 
every  year. 

"  Though  a  sheep  may  have  the  horn-cores  usually  found 
in  goats,  a  goat  never  has  the  horn-cores  usually  found  in 
sheep." — Greenwell:  British  Barrows,  p.  741. 

horn-distemper,  s.  A  disease  of  cattle  affecting 
the  substance  or  the  horns. 

horn-drum, ». 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  water-raising  wheel  divided  into 
sections  by  curved  partitions.  It  resembles  one 
form  of  tympanum  (q.  v.). 

horn-eel,  s. 

Ichth. :  A  name  given  to  the  Sand-eel,  Ammodytes 
tobianus. 

horn-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Ceratochloa.  Spiked  Horn- 
grass,  C.  unioloides,  is  a  native  of  this  country. 

horn-lantern,  s.  A  lantern  having  plates  of 
horn  instead  of  glass. 

llprn-rnad,  a.  Furiously  mad ;  mad  like  an  in- 
furiated bull. 

"If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou  wouldst  be  horn-mad." 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Xothino,  i.  1. 

horn-maker,  s. 

Lit.:  One  who  makes  horns;  one  who  makes 
drinking-cups  of  horn. 


hornblende 

thorn-mercury,  s.    [HORN-QUICKSILVER.] 
horn-mold,  s. 

Bot, :  Ceratium,  a  genus  of  Fungals. 
horn-of-plenty,  s.  [CORNUCOPIA.] 
Botany : 

1.  The    rendering    of    Cornucopia?,    a    genus   of 
grasses,  of  which  one  species,  C.  cucullatum,  came 
from  the  Levant,  in  1788. 

2.  fedia  cornucopia. 
horn-pike,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Belone  vulgaria,  the  Garfish  (q.  v.). 

horn-plant,  s. 

Bot.:  Ecklonia  buccinalis. 

horn-plate,  s. 

Kail.  Eng.:  The  axle^gnard  or  vertical  frame  in 
which  an  axle-box  slides  up  and  down  as  the 
springs  dilate  and  contract. 

horn-pock,  s. 

Pathnl. :  An  old  name  for  a  mild  variety  of  small- 
pox, in  which  the  eruption,  never  confluent,  consists 
of  pustules,  hard  to  the  touch,  and  called  seedy  or 
horny.  They  mature  separately,  and  "turn  on 
the  fifth  day.  Called  also  stone-pock. 

horn-poppy,  s.  The  same  as  HOBNED-POPPY 
(q.v.). 

horn-presser,  «.  Ope  who  presses  horn  softened 
by  heat  into  molds,  &c. 

horn-quicksilver,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  C  AI.OMEL  (q.v.). 

horn-silver,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  CHLORABGTRITE  (British 
Museum  Catalogue).  The  same  as  CEBARGYRITE 
(Dana). 

horn-tip,  s. 

Husbandry :  A  button  or  knob  placed  on  the  end 
of  the  horn  of  an  animal  of  the  cow  kind,  put  on  to 
render  the  horn  less  dangerous,  or  for  ornament. 

horn- weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Laminaria  buccinalis,  an  algal. 

horn,  v.  t.  [HORN,  s.]  To  furnish  or  provide 
with  horns. 

horn  -beak,  s.    [Eng.  horn,  and  beak."] 

Ichthy. :  The  garfish  (q.  v.).  Called  also  the  horn- 
pike,  &c. 

horn  -beam,  s.    [Eng.  horn,  and  beam  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Carpinus  betulus,  and  the  genus  Carpinus 

(q.v.). 

"  The  hornbeam,  in  Latin  the  Carpinus,  is  planted  of 
sets."—  Evelyn:  Sulva,  ch.  rii.,  §  1. 
IT  Hop  hornbeam: 
Bot. :  Ostrya  vulgaris. 

horn  -bill,  s.  &  a.  [English  horn,  and  bill.  The 
name  does  not  mean  that  the  bill  is  more  horny 
than  that  of  other  birds,  but  that  it  has  a  protu- 
berance or  knob  which  may  be  called  a  horn.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 
Ornithology : 

1.  Sing. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Buceros,  the 
best  known  being  Buceros  rhinoceros,  from  India 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Bucerotidse  or  Bnceridee  (q.v.).     . 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  a  bill  with  at  least  some  faint 
resemblance  to  a  horn. 

hornbill-cuckoos,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  Cro- 
tophagin»,  a  sub-f amUjr  of  Cuculidse.  The  resem- 
blance to  a  horn,  which  is  exceedingly  slight,  is  in 
the  high-arched  upper  mandible. 

horn'-blSnde,  s.  &  a.  [Ger.  hornblende,  from 
horn=n  horn,  and  blenden—to  make  blind,  to  daz- 
zle.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Min. :  According  to  Dana,  a  sub-variety  of  alu- 
minous amphibole,  ranked  with  pargasite  (q.  v.)  as 
aluminous  magnesia,  lime-iron  amphibole.    It  con- 
sists of  the  greenish-mack  and  black  kinds,  whether 
in  stout  crystals  or  long-bladed,  columnar-fibrous  or 
massive-granular. 

2.  Geol. :  According  to  Lyell  hornblende  is  one  of 
the  five  most  abundant  simple  minerals  of  which 


two  species  are  different,  and  the  cleavage  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  the  oblique  prism  in  hornblende  are 
more  strongly  marked  than  the  corresponding  cleav- 
age in  augite.  The  two  are  very  rarely  associated 
in  the  same  rock,  and  when  they  are  so,  hornblende 
is  in  the  mass  of  the  rock,  where  cooling  was  slow, 
and  the  angite  in  cavities,  where  it  was  probably 
rapid. 
B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  HOBNBLEHDIC  (q.  v.). 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    str,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or,     w8re,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     je,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


hornblende-andesite 

hornblende-andesite,  s. 

Petrol.:   An    aiidositc,   either   with   or   without. 

auartz.    In  the   former   case    it    has    boeu   called 
acite,  from  its  being  found  in  Dacia. 

hornblende-gabbro,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  rork  presenting  the  blended  character 
of  gabbro  and  hornblende. 

hornblende-gneiss,  s,   [HORNBLENDIC-GXEISS.  ] 

hornblende-rock, «. 

Geology :   A  greenstone  composed  principally  of 
granular  hornblende  or  augite. 

hornblende-schist,  fhornblende-slate,  s. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  Maculloch  to  a  meta 
mo: 
to 
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horned-pheasant,  s. 

Ornith.:  Ci-riornin  lili/thi!. 

horned  pond-weed,  s.  A  European  Naiad  Zan- 
nichelliu,  palustris,  and  the  genus  Zanichellia 
(q.  v.). 

horned-poppy,  horn-poppy,  s. 

Bot.:  Glaucium  luteum,  and  the  genus  Glaucium 
(q.v.). 

horned-ray,  s. 

Ichtliy. :  Cephaloptora,  a  genus  of  Raiidee.  Spec., 
C.  giorna. 

horned-screamer,  s. 

Ornith.:  Palamedea  cornuta,  a  South  American 


quartz,  or,  according  to  Rutley,  of  hornblende  and  ga;ns  for  it  the  appellation  of  screamer.    Its  color 

quartz.    When  the  schistose  character  isnotappar-  is  blackish,  with  a  red  spot  on  the  shoulder. 

rat,  and  the  hornblende  and  felspar  are  m  nearly  ,,-„,„,  „._.-  „ 

equal  proportions,  it  approaches  greenstone.  Lyell  nornea-viper,  s. 

"      J-  --•-'-' ' "•--  ZoOl.:  Cerastes,  a  genus  of  Viperidfe.    It  has  a 


hornstone 

*horn'-fOpt,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  horn,  and /oof.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Having  a  hoof ;  hoofed. 

"  With  harnfoot  horses,  and  brass  wheels,  Jove's  storms 
toemulate."  Ilakcmill:  On  Providence. 

B.  Assubtt.:  A  cloven  foot;  a  hoof. 

"  Aad  scudding  thence,  while  they  their  hornfeet  ply, 
About  their  sire  the  little  sylvnus  cry. 

Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  11.  ^. 

horn'-ful,  s.  [Eng.  fcorn, •-/«/(() -1  As  much  as  a 
horn  or  drinking  vessel  will  hold. 

Horn'-ie,  s.  [Eng.  horn;  -ie  =  ».].  One  of  the 
many  popular  names  for  the  devil,  m  allusion  to 
the  horns  which  he  is  sometimes  represented  as 
wearing. 

"Aold  Hornie  did  the  Laigh  Kirk  watch." 

.Burns:  The  Ordination. 

*hOrn'-I-f  y,  v.  t.  [English  hum:  I  connective; 
suff .  -fy.]  To  give  horns  to ;  to  horn ;  to  cuckold. 

"  This  versifying  my  wife  has  hornified  me."—Beaum.  * 
Flet.:  Four  Plays  in  One. 

horn'-Ing,  8.    [Eng.fcorn; -t'ng.] 


thinks  that  some  hornblende-schists  may  be  meta- 


felspar. — Prevailing  colors  red,  brown,  and  white ;       *hprn'-ed-ness,  s.     [Eng.  horned;  -ness.] 
the  nornblende  is  usually  greenish-black.  The  rock    quality  or  state  of  being  horned, 
sometimes  has  in  it  epidote,  magnetite,  sphene,       horn'-er,  s.    [Eng.  horn;  -er.] 
and  pyrites. 

horn-blend -Ic,  a.  [Eng.,&c.,AornbZend(e),'-tc.] 

Min.,  Petrol. ,&  Geol.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  more 
or  less  consisting  of  hornblende  (q.  v.) 


The       If  Letters  of  horning : 

Scots  Law:  A.  warrant  charging  persons  to  per- 
form certain  duties.    [HORNING.] 

•horn'-Ish,  a.    [English  horn;  -ish.]    Somewhat 
resembling  horn. 

1.  Literally :  .  "Temperance  as  if  it  were  of  a  hornifh  componure,  is 

(1)  One  who  works  in  horn;  one  who  deals  in    too  hard*forthe  flesh."— Sir  M.  Sandys:  Essays,  p.  21. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 


horns. 


II   Scots  Law :  One  who  has  been  put  to  the  horn ;    in  connection  with  the  great  eruption  of  Jorallo,  in 
x  outlaw.  Mexico,  in  1759,  and  tending  more  or  less  to  occur 


which 


who  blows  on  or  plays  a  horn 
*horn  -bOpk,  s.    [Eng.  horn,  and  book.'] 


times  columnar,  or  with  stellate,  flexible,  transpar-    wnen  f  USed  bears  some  resemblance  to  horn. 

ent  lamime,    . Composition :  jVrsemc   acid^  44JS5;       Uorn._lgaSi  o-    fEng.  fcorn;  -to*.]    Destitute  of 


horned,  a.    [Eng.  horn;  -ed.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Furnished  or  provided  with  horns ;  bear 
ing  horns. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  extremities  like  horns. 

"The  horned  moon  to  shine  by  night." 

Milton:  Trans.  Ps.  CXXXVL. 
II.  Technically: 


1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  person  who  makes  himself  especially 
disagreeable  or  annoying. 

"He  dared  not  speak  out,  and  provoke  the  hornets." — 
Jortin:  Kemarks  on  Eccles.  Hist. 
II.  Entomology: 


tli 


1.  Bot. :  Terminating  in  a  process  like  a  horn,  as    sting.    ;  — ... 

the  fruit  of  Trapa  bicornie.    There  may  be  two  or    of  trees,  in  barns,  or  in  old  walls.          . 

ihree  horns.  _Z,Pl.:    Any  of_several   Vespas   akin  to  it.    An 


horn'-6,  s.    [HOEJJITO.] 
horn'-<5wl, «.    [HORNED-OWL.! 
horn'-pipe,  *horne-pipe,  *horne-pype,   s. 
[Eng.  horn,  and  pipe.] 

1.  The  name  of  an  old  wind  instrument  of  the 
shawm  or  waits  character,  receiving  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  bell  or  open  end  was  sometimes 
made  of  horn.    In  Wales,  Ireland,  Cornwall,  and  m 
Brittany,  it  was  called  pib-corn,  pib  orpiob  mean- 
ing pipe,  and  corn,  horn. 

2.  A  dance  of  English  origin,  so  called  from  the 


horned-beetles,  ».  pi.  insects  described  under  II. 

Entom.  •  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  Megaso-  If  To  bring  oiraise  a  hornet  s  nest  about  one  s  ears : 

min»(" iv  )    which  he  makes  a  sub-order  of  the  To  raise  up  enemies  against  ones  self;  to  bring 

lamSlicoJn  family  Cetoniadee.  upon  one's  self  troubles  or  annoyances . 

horned-cicadas,  s.  pi.  hornet-clearwing,  s. 

Entom.  •  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  Cen-  Entomology  (more  than  one  Hawk-moth) : 

tronotidse,  arranged  by  him  as  a  family  of  Homop-  j.  xhe  horuet-clearwing  of  the  Osier,  Sphecia,  or 

tera.    The   thorax   is   enormously  developed,  and  g,,sia  bembeciformis.    [HORNET-MOTH.] 

has  on  each  side  an  acute  spine  pointing  outward  2.  The  hornet-clearwing  of  the  Poplar,  Sphecia, 

so  as  to  resemble  the  horns  of  a  bull,  while  the  or  Sesia  apiformis.    [HORNET-MOTH.  J 

^^JT'^aS^^As^ta^a      hornet-moth,  8. 

America,  not  hall  of  them   described  before  in 

books. 

horned-hog,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  Babyroussa  (q.  v.). 

horned-horse,  s. 

ZoOl.:  The  gnu  (q.v.). 

horned-lark,  s. 

Ornith. :  Alauda  penicillata. 

horned-owl,  s. 

Ornith. :  Bubo  or  Asio,  a  genus  of  Striffidie.  The 
English  name  refers  to  a  double  crest  or  a  pair  of 
egrets  ornamenting  the  large  head.  [BuBO.  J 


is  danced  by  a  single  performer,  to  a  tune  m  com- 
mon time. 

"  Before  them  yode  a  lusty  tabrere, 
That  to  the  many  a  hornpipe  played. 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  May. 

horn?,  s.    [HORN,  s.,  II.  4  (21.] 

horn  -shav-Ingfj ,  8.  pi.  [Eng.  horn,  and  shav- 
ings.} The  scrapings  or  raspings  of  the  horns  of 
deer. 

horn  -snake,  s.    [Eng.  horn,  and  snake.] 

ZoOl. :  A  non-venomous  snake  found  in  the  South- 


The    larva   i 


,  s.  [Eng.  horn,  and 


lowrsh-brown ;    the    head    yellow. —     

whitish-yellow,  with    a  blackish-brown   head.    It  made  of  horn. 

feeds  in  the  autumn  and  winter  on  the  stems  and  fcorn'-Stone,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  horn,  and  stone.] 

'  ioplar  trees.     (Stainton^  .      .    .,.h,tnnt,;,r . 


roots  of 


.  otdwi 

ting,  both  of  which    are  wanting   in    to  compact  felspar,  but  differs  in  being  infusible. 

alled  also  ch 
.B,  A,  adl.  : 
istmg  of,  hor 


bles    and  a  sting,  , 

hawk-moths.    (Stainton,  &c.)  Called  also  chert  (q.  T.). 

horn'-flsh,  s.    [Eng.  horn,  and^h.]  A  popular       B    A,  adl.  :  Of  belonging  to,  or  more  or  less  con- 
name  for  the  garfish,  Belone  vulgaris. 


. 

sist 


ornstone. 


boil     btfy;     p6ut,    J6wl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     Shln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     ezpect      Xenophon     e?lst    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -9ion  =  zhiin.     -tious.    -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -We.    -die.    &c.  -  Del,     del. 


Hornwork. 


hornstone-porphyry 

hornstone-porphyry,  s. 

Petrol,  cfr  Genl. :  A  kind  of  feldspar  porphyry, 
with  a  base  of  hornstone. 

*horn -thumb  (b  silent),  s.  [English  horn,  and 
thumb.]  A  pickpocket;  so  called  from  the  habit 
of  cutpurses  to  wear  a  thimble  of  horn  on  their 
thumbs  to  save  them  from  being  cut  by  the  edge  of 
the  knife. 

horn  -w5rk,  s.    [Eng.  horn,  and  work.] 

Fort.:  A  work  consisting  of  two  half-bastions 
and  a  curtain,  with  two  long  sides  called  wings, 
which  connect  it 
with  the  main 
work,  by  which  it 
iscommanded.  It 
is  an  extended  de- 
fensible position 
to  occupy  advan- 
tageous ground 
or  to  command 
ground  otherwise 
unseen. 

horn-w5rt,  s. 
[Eug.  horn,  and 
wort.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing.:  The 
genus    Ceratoph- 
yllum  (q.  v). 

2.  Plur.:     The 
name    given    by 
Lindley    to    the 
Ceratophylla  c  e  ee 

(q.  y.).  They  are  diclinous  exogens  of  the  alliance 
Urticales. 

horn-wrack,  «.    [Eng.  horn,  and  wrack.] 

ZoOl. :  A.  popular  name  for  Flnstra  (q.  v.J . 

horn  -f,  *horn-ie,  *horn-ey,  a.  [Eng.  horn ;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  horn. 

2.  Resembling  horn  in  appearance  or  composi- 
tion. 

"There  is  placed  before  the  eye  a  transparent,  homey 
convex  case." — Puley:  JV'af.  Theol.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  Having    horns,   or    projections    like    horns; 
horned. 

4.  Hard  like  horn ;  callous ;  as,  a  horny  hand. 
II.  Bot.,  t&c. :    Hard  and  very  close  in  texture, 

but  capable  of  being  cut  without  difficulty,  the 
parts  cut  off  not  being  brittle ;  as,  the  embryo  of 
many  plants. 

horny-frog,  s.  The  frog,  or  horny  prominence  in 
the  hollow  of  a  horse's  hoof. 

horny-matter  s. 

Chem.  <fc  Anat. :  The  same  as  KERATIN  (q.  v.). 

horny-sponges,  s.pl. 

1.  ZoOL:  The  order  Keratosa  of  the  class  Spongida. 
The  skeleton  is  of  a  horny  texture,  and  consists  of 
many  fibers  matted  and  felted  together,  sometimes 
with  spicules  of  flint. 

2.  Palceont. :    The     material    of    which     horny 
sponges  are  composed  is  difficult  to  preserve,  and 
the  fossil  species  of  the  family  are  few  and  most  of 
them  somewhat  doubtful. 

horny-wink,  s.  A  popular  provincial  name  for 
the  lapwing. 

hO-r6g'-r?.-pher,  8.  [Greek  horoi= annals,  and 
grapht>= to  write.]  (See  extract.) 

"  Charon  wrote  besides  a  chronicle  of  his  own  country, 
as  several  of  the  early  historians  did,  who  were  thence 
called  horographers." — K.  O.  Miiller. 

*h6-rog  -rft-phy1,  s.  [Fr.  horographie ;  from  Gr. 
tiara— a.  season,  an  hour,  and  grapho^to  write,  to 
describe.] 

1.  An  account  of  the  hours. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  constructing  instruments 
for  showing  the  hours,  as  clocks  or  watches ;  dial- 
ing. 

hor  -6-loge,  *or-O-lOge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  horologe  (Fr. 
horloge) ;  from  Lat.  horologium  =  a  sun-dial ;  from 
Gr.ftora=a  season,  an  hour,  and  /ooos=an  account.] 

1.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  snowing  the  hour; 
a  timepiece,  a  watch,  a  clock. 

*2.  A  servant  who  called  out  or  announced  the 
hours. 

hSr-0-log'-e"r,  s.  [Eng.  horolog ;  -er.]  A  maker 
or  vender  of  watches  or  clocks. 

bor-6-log'-IC,  hor-6-log  -Ic-?.!,  a.  [Eng.  fcoro- 
log(e);  -ic;  -ical.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  horologe  or 
horology.  . 

II.  Bot.  (of  flowers) :   Opening  and  shutting  at 
particular  hours. 

horologic- projection,  s.     [GNOMONIC-PROJEC- 

TION.J 
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*h5r-6  log-I-og  -ra-phe"r,  s.  [Eng.  horologe,  nad 
Gr.  graphO  =  to  write,  to  draw;  -er.]  A  maker  of 
horologes,  or  clocks  and  watches. 

*hor-6-log-I-6-graph'-IC,  a.  [Eng.  horologiog- 
raplt(y')  ;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  horologiograph.\ . 

*hor-6-log-I-og'-r*-phf,  s.     [HOEOLOGIOGKA- 

PHER.l 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  constructing  instruments 
to  show  the  hour ;  horography,  dialing. 

2.  A  treatise  or  account  of   instruments  which 
show  the  hour. 

ho-rql'-o-glst,  e.  [En*,  horolog(e);  -int.]  One 
skilled  in  horology ;  a  maker  of  horologes. 

h6r-&-16'-gI-um,  s.   [Lat.] 

Astron.:  The  Clock;  one  of  Lacaille's  southern 
constellations.  To  find  it,  a  lino  must  be  drawn 
through  Canopus  to  the  southern  part  of  Eridanus. 
Noneof  the  stars  is  larger  than  the  fifth  magnitude. 

thorologium-florse,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  A  floral  clock.    [FLORAL.] 

2.  A  table  showing  the  time  when  the  plants  of 
the  same  species  flower  in  different  latitudes,  or  at 
ditf  ereut  places. 

ho-rol-o-gy', «.    [Eng.  horolog(e) ;  -y.] 

*1.  A  horologe,  a  time-piece. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  measuring  time,  or  of  con- 
structing instruments  to  indicate  portions  of  time, 
as  clocks,  watches,  <fcc. 

*hS-r5m'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  Aora=a  season,  an  hour, 
an_d  metron=^&  measure.  J  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring time,  as  a  clepsydra,  clock,  dial,  watch. 

*hor-6-met  -rlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  horometr(y~)  ;-ical.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  horometry,  or  to  the  measure- 
ment of  time. 

*ho-rom'-S-try\  s.  [Fr.  horomftrie;  from  Gr. 
ht~tra=a  season,  an  hour,  and  metron=a  measure.] 
The  art,  science,  or  practice  of  measuring  time  by 
hours  and  subordinate  divisions. 

"  The  horomet ry  of  antiquity  discovered  not  this  arti- 
fice."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xviii. 

ho-rop -ter,  s.  [Greek  horos=a  boundary,  and 
opler=one  who  sees.] 

Optics:  A  straight  line  drawn  through  the  point 
where  the  two  optic  axes  meet,  and  parallel  to  that 
which  joins  the  centers  of  the  two  eyes  or  the  two 
pupils. 

h5r  -&-BC6pe,  e.  [French,  from  Lat.  horoscopus, 
fromGr.  horoskopos=(s.)  a  horoscope;  (a.)  observ- 
ing the  hour:  Aora=a  season,  an  hour,  and  akopeo 
=to  observe.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  table  of  the  length  of  the  days 
and  nights  at  all  places. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astrology: 

(1)  An  observation  of  the  sky  and  the  configura- 
tion of  the  planets  at  a  certain  moment,  as  at  the 
instant  9f  a  person's  birth,  from  which  the  astrol- 
oger claimed  to  bo  able  to  foretell  the  future. 

(2)  A  scheme  or  plan  of  the  twelve  houses  or 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  which  is  marked  the 
disposition  of  the  heavens  at  a  particular  moment, 
and    by   which  astrologers   pretended   to  be  able 
to  foretell  the  fortunes  of  persons  according  to  the 
position  of  the  stars  at  their  birth. 

"  Draw  figures,  schemes,  and  horoscopes." 

Sutler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

2.  Optics:  A  species  of  planisphere  invented  by 
Jean  Paduanus.    [PLANISPHERE.] 

•hor  -6-scop-e"r,  *ho-ros -cop-Ist,  s.  [Eng. 
horoscop(e) ;  -er,  -ist.]  One  versed  in  horoscopy ;  an 
astrologer. 

"Astrologers,  horoscopers,  and  other  such  are  pleased 
to  honor  themselves  with  the  title  of  mathematicians." — 
Shafteabury:  Advice  to  an  Author. 

hor-6-scop'-Ic,  hor-6-scop'-Ic  &1,  a.  [Eng. 
horoscop(e);  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  horoscopy. 

ho-ros'-cop-jf,  s.    [Eng.  horoscop(e1 ;  -y.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  predicting  the  future  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  of  the  stars  and  planets. 

"Magic,  horoscopy,  astrology." 

Butler:  Xudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

2.  The  aspect  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  a 
child's  birth. 

*hor-ren'-dOUS,  a.  [Lat.  horrendus,  from  horreo 
=  to  bristle,  to  be  afraid.]  Fearful,  frightful,  hor- 
rid. 

*hor'-rent,  a.    [Lat.  horrens,  pr.  par.  of  horreo= 
to  bristle.]    Bristling ;  standing  erect  as  bristles. 
"  With  bright  emblazonry,  and  horrent  arms." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  518. 

hSr  -rl-ble,  *or-rl-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hor- 
ribi.is,  from  lmrreo=to  bristle  up,  to  be  afraid.] 
Causing  or  tending  to  cause  horror,  fear,  or  dis- 
gust: dreadful,  terrible,  shocking,  hideous,  fearful. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  horrible  andfearful, 
see  FEARFUL. 


horse 

h8r  -ri-ble-ness,s.  [Eng.  horrible- -nest.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  horrible ;  droadfulness, 
terriblcuess,  tearfulness,  nideousnr^. 

"The  horribleness  of  the  mischief."— Kidney:  Arcadia, 

iii. 

"horriblete,  s.  [HORRIBLE.]  Horriblenoss,  fear- 
fulness. 

"  Full  many  an  other  horrilih'te 
May  men  in  that  booke  see." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
hor'-rl-bl?,  adv.    [Eng.  horrib(le) ;  -ly.] 

1.  So  as  to  cause  horror;  dreadfully;  hideously; 
fearfully. 

"  Horribly  beautiful !  but  on  the  verge. 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  morn, 
An  Iris  site."  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  72. 

2.  To  a  horrible  or  dreadful  degree;  excessively; 
exceedingly. 

"The  ladies  here  are  horribly  ug]j."—Ooldsmi/h:  Citizen 
of  the  World,  3. 

hor  -rid.  a.  [Lat.  Aorn<ius=rough,  bristly,  from 
horreo=to  bristle.] 

1.  Rough,  bristly,  rugged. 

"  His  haughtie  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold." 

Spenser:  F.  (J.,  1.  vii.  31. 

2.  Causing  horror,  fear,  or  dread ;  horrible ;  dread- 
ful ;  hideous. 

"  Give  color  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood, 
That  we  the  horrider  may  seem." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

3.  Shocking;  abominable;  disgusting. 

4.  Fearful ;  full  of  fear  or  terror. 

"Horror  on  them  fell, 
And  horrid  sympathy."  Milton:  1'.  L.,  x.  540. 

h8r  -rld-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  horrid:  -ly.]    In  a  hor- 
rid manner  or  degree ;  horribly ;  shockingly. 
"  How  horridly  Charybdis'  throat  did  draw 
The  brackish  sea  up." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey  xii. 

hor-r!d-ness,  8.  [Eng.  horrid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of,  being  horrid;  horribleness; 
hideousness. 

"Justice  which  the  horridness  of  the  fact  did  undoubt- 
edly demerit."— Ludlow:  Memoirs,  iii.  333. 

*hor-rlf -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  horriflcus,  from  horror= 
horror,  and  facio=to  make,  cause.]  Causing  hor- 
ror ;  horrid ;  horrible. 

"  The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrifla  woods." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  782. 

h8r-rl-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  horrifico,  from  horror= 
horror,  ana  facio= to  make,  to  cause.]  To  cause 
horror  or  dread  to ;  to  strike  with  horror,  fear,  or 
dread. 

•hor-rlp-H-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  horripilo=to  have 
rough  or  shaggy  hair;  horreo  =  to  bristle,  to  be 
afraid,  and  pt7us=hair.]  A  sensation  of  a  creeping 
or  motion  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  caused  by  disease, 
terror,  or  fright. 

*h6r-rIs'-6-nous,  a.  [Lat.  horrisonus,  from 
horreo=to  be  afraid,  and  son«s=a  sound.]  Sound- 
ing horridly  or  dreadfully ;  uttering  horrid  or  dread- 
ful sounds. 

hor'-r5r,  8.  [Lat.,  from  /iorreo=to  bristle  up,  to 
bo  afraid ;  Fr.  horreur.  ] 

1.  A  shaking  or  trembling,  as  of  the  surface  of 
water. 

2.  A  shaking,  shuddering,  or  shivering,  as  in  a 
cold  fit  preceding  a  fever  or  ague. 

"  Thereis  induced  in  them  a  trepidation  of  horrour  " — 
Bacon;  Xat.  Hist.,  S  '93. 

3.  A  feeling   of   dread  or  terror,    mingled  with 
detestation  or  abhorrence:  the  feeling  inspired  by 
something  horrible,  frightful,  or  shocking. 

"Can  any  thing  be  imagined  more  full  of  horrour  and 
amazement?" — Stillinyfleet,  vol.  i.,  ser.  11. 

4.  That  which  excites  horror  or  dread ;  anything 
horrible,  dreadful,  or  frightful;  gloom;  hideous- 
ness. 

"  Banished  horrour  from  the  dark  abodes." 

Dryden:  Cock  and  Fox,  G04. 

Tf  The  horrors: 

Pathol. '.  A  popular  name  for  the  extreme  agita- 
tion, suspicion,  terror,  physical  and  mental  prostra- 
tion produced  by  alcoholism,  and  which  constitute 
the  leading  symptoms  of  delirium  trcmens  (q.  v.). 

horror-stricken,  horror-struck,  a.  Struck 
with  a  feeling  of  horror. 

hors  de  combat  (pron.  horde  con  -ba.) , phrase. 
[Fr.]  Disabled,  and  so  rendered  unable  to  continue 
a  combat ;  rendered  useless. 

horse,  *hors  (pi.  *hors,  horse,  hor-sesj,  s. 
[A.  S.  hors;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hross,  hors;  Dut.  ros; 
O.H.Ger.hros;  M.  H.  Ger.  ros,  ore ;  (ici.ross;  O. 
Fris.  hors.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

"His  hand  unerring  steers  the  steady  horse." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii.  396. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      w6,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     wBrk,     whd,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     aa,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      (ju  =  kw. 
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horse-run 


(1)  A  foot-rope   attached  by   stirrups  beneath  a 
am  for  the  seamen  to  stand  on  iu  reefing ;  a  foot- 


(2)  The  male  of  No.  1,  as  distinguished  from  the 
female  or  mure. 

(.;{.!  A  body  of  troops  serving  on  horseback; 
cavalry.  (In  this  sense  only  the  plural  is  horse.) 

"The  armies  were  appointed,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
thousand  horse  and  foot." — Bacou;  War  with  fyxiin. 

2.  Fiyuruth't'lu : 

(1)  A  wooden  bar  or  frame  with  legs  used  for  sup- 
porting something,  as  a  clothes-horse  for  clothes;  a 
s;t  \v-horse  for  a  board  or  timber  while  being  sawed ; 
a  frame  to  hold  a  saddle.    A  shaving-horse  is  a 
beam  supported  by  legs,  and  having  a  jaw  which  is 
closed  by  the  pressure  or  the  feet  against  the  treadle 
below,  and  so  caused  to  hold  a  shingle,  ax-handle, 
spoke,  or  oilier  article  while  being  shaved  by  a 
drawing-knife. 

(2)  A  vaulting-block  in  a  gymnasium. 

(3)  A  wooden  frame  on  which  soldiers  were  made 
to  ride  by  way  of  punishment ;  a  timber-mare. 

(4)  Work    charged    for    before  it   is   executed. 
(Slang.)    [DEAD-HORSE.  J 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Leather:  The  trestle  or  sloping-board  of  the 
currier  on  which  he  spreads  his  skins  while  curry- 
ing. 

2.  Hydr.  Engin. :  That  on  which  the  mooring  of  a 
flying-bridge  rides  and  traverses,  and  which  con- 
sists of  two  masts  with  horizontal  beams  at  their 
heads. 

3.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  hook-shaped  tool  used  for  hammered   or 
raised  work. 

*(2)  The  same  as  HORSE-POWER  (q.  v.), 

4.  Metall. ;  A  name  given  to  the  ferriferous  mass 
which  forms  in  the  hearth  of  a  blast  furnace,  some- 
times called  '*  the  bear." 

5.  Mining:  A  mass  of  earthy  matter  intervening 
between  the  branches  of  a  vein  of  ore  or  coal.    The 
vein  straddling  on  each  side  of  the  non-metalliferous 
rock  is  said  to  take  horse. 

6.  Nautical: 

a; 

yai 
rope. 

(2)  A  breast-rope  in  the   chains    to   secure  the 
leadsman. 

(3)  An  iron  bar  across  a  boat  for  a  staysail-sheet 
or  boom-sheet  to  travel  on. 

(4)  A  rope  reaching  from  the  knight-head  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  bowsprit  cap,  for  the  safety  of  the 
men   walking   out  upon   the    bowsprit   in  rough 
weather. 

7.  Print.:  A  slanting-board  at  the  end  of  the  bank 
or  table  to  hold  a  supply  of  paper  for  a  press. 

8.  Zodl.,t&c.:  Equus  caballus.  The  native  country 
of  the  horse  seems  to  have  been  Central  Asia.    It 
became  early  domesticated  in  Egypt.  In  the  sculpt- 
ured battle  scenes  representing  the  conquests  of 
Thothmes  II.  and  III.  over  Asiatic  foes,  horses, 
some  ridden  by  men,  others  drawingchariots,  figure 
both  in  the  Egyptian  and  the  hostile  army.    It  is 
mentioned  throughout  the  Bible.    The  people  of 
Thessaly  were  excellent  equestrians,  and  probably 
first  among  the  Greeks  who  broke  them  in  for  serv- 
ice in  war;  whence  probably  arose  the  fable  that 
Thessaly  was   originally   inhabited   by  centaurs. 
*'  Solomon  had  40,000stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots, 
andl2,000horsemen,"  1014 B.C.  (1  A'mpsiv.26.)   The 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  some  covering  to  secure 
their  horses'  hoofs  from  injury.    In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury horses  were  only  shod  in  time  of  frost.    Shoeing 
was  introduced  into  England  by  William  I. ,1066. 
It  is  believed  that  the  original  breed  of  horses  is 
extinct,  and  that  the  half-wild  herds  existing  in 
many  places  have  descended  from  animals  once  in 
captivity.  Thus  when  the  horse  wasfirst  introduced 
by  the  Spaniards  in  A.  I).  1537  at  Buenos  Ayres,  it  is 
believed  that  there  were  no  wild  horses  in  America. 
But  individuals  escaping  ran  wild,  and  by  1580  their 
descendants  had  spread  over  the  continent  as  far  as 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.    Their  favorite  abode  is  on 
the  Pampas,  where  they  now  exist  in  untold  num- 
bers.   In  Paraguay  the  larva  of  a  fly  kills  them.   In 
1764  they  were  introduced  in  to  the  Falkland  Islands 
by  the  French  with  a  similar  result.    But  there  was 
found  in  La  Plata  a  now  extinct  species  of  horse 
[EguiiXE],  and  more  Equidee  have  been  found  in 
the  New  than  in  the  Old  World.    The  horse  may 
have  descended  from  a  striped  ancestor,  stripes 
still  sometimes  remaining,  especially  in  duns  and 
mouse-duns.    His  present  colors  are  brown,  gray,  or 
black,  sometimes  with  roundish  pale  spots.     His 
age  is  ascertained  by  examining  first  which  teeth 
are  developed,  and  then  to  what  extent  they  have 
been  worn  away  by  use.    They  are  best  tamed  by 
kindness.    Like  other  domestic  animals  the  horse 
has  run  into  various  breeds.    The  most  celebrated 
is  the  Arab  horse.    The  racehorse,  the  hunter,  the 
carriage  horse,  &c.,  all  vary  considerably  in  char- 
acter. 

*9.  Astron.:  A  constellation. 
If  Properly  it  is  a  little  horse.    [EQUTTLECS.] 
10.  Scrip.:  The  rendering  "horse"  is  accurate.    It 
stands  for  three  Hebrew  words,  «fi*=a  horeo  in  gen- 
eral, parash=&  riding  horse,  a  horseman,  and  rekesh 


=  tho  dromedary  of  thoA.V.,but  believed  by  Go- 
BOnins  and  others  to  be  a  swift  horse.  There  is  also 
once  rammak—a  mare  (Esther  viii.  10).  A  magnifi- 
cent poetic  description  of  the  horse  as  trained  for 
war  is  given  in  Job  xxxix.  19-25.  Doubtless  devia- 
tions had  already  arisen  from  the  primeval  type. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  resembling,  opera- 
ting upon,  or  in  any  other  way  connected  with  a 
horse. 

1.  To  flog  a  dead  horse:  To  agitato  vainly  for  the 
revival  of  a  political  or  other  faith  in  which  scarcely 
any  one  believes.    (Eng.) 

2.  To  take  horse : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  mount  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of  riding; 
to  travel  on  horseback. 

"And  there  tn'en  horse  to  tell  the  camp  what  deeds  are 
done  in  Rome."  Macaulay:   Virginia, 

(b)  To  be  covered  or  served,  as  a  mare. 

(2)  Mining:   Said  of  a  vein  which  divides  into 
branches  for  a  distance. 

^[  Obvious  compounds:  Horse-doctor,  horse-fair, 
horse-keeper,  horse-soldier,  horse-stealer,  horse-steal- 
ing horse-thief,  &c. 

It  Horse  is  frequently  used  in  composition  to  de- 
note coarseness  or  largeness;  as,  horse-chestnut, 
Aorse-radish.  &c. 

horse-ant,  6. 

Entom. :  Formica  rw/a,  so  called  from  its  compar- 
atively large  size. 

horse-arm,  s. 

Mining:  That  part  of  the  horse-whim  to  which 
the  horses  are  attached. 

horse-artillery,  s. 

Mil. ;  Flying  artillery ;  gunners  mounted  on  horse- 
back and  on  the  limber.  They  have  lighter  guns 
than  the  ordinary  field  artillery. 

horse-balm,  s. 

Bot. :  The  labiate  genus  Collinsonia. 

horse-barrack,  s.  A  barrack  or  stable  for 
horses. 

horse-boat, «. 

1.  A  ferry-boat  moved  by  horses. 

2.  A  boat  used  for  transporting  horses  across  a 
river  or  stream. 

horse-box,  s.  A  closed  carriage  or  vehicle  used 
for  conveying  horses  by  rail. 

horse-bramble,  s.    A  wild  briar. 

horse-brush,  s.    A  brush  for  grooming  horses. 

horse-capstan,  s,  A  whim;  a  capstan  worked 
by  horses  for  raising  ore,  water,  &c. 

horse-cassia,  s. 

Bot.:  Cathartocarpus  javanicus.  The  pulp  from 
inside  the  legume  is  given  as  a  horse-medicine. 

horse-chestnut,  s. 

1.  Bot.:  The  genus  jEsculus  (q.  v.),  and  specially 
&sculu8  hippocastanum. 

IT  The  seeds  of  the  American  Horse-chestnut, 
JE*  ohioticus,  are  a  mortal  poison. 

2.  Entom.:  A  geometer  moth,  Pachycnemia  hip- 
pocastanaria,    (Newman.) 

horse-Clipper,  B.  One  who  clips  the  hair  off 
horses. 

horse-clipping  tool,  s.  A  form  of  shears  in 
which  a  pair  of  serrated  knives  reciprocate  over 
each  other,  cutting  off  the  hairs  as  tney  come  be- 
tween the  teeth. 

horse-collar,  a.  A  roll  of  leather  stuffed  with 
straw,  husk,  or  sponge,  and  placed  around  the  neck 
of  a  horse  and  against  the  shoulder,  to  pull  by.  It 
has  two  creases  to  hold  the  names. 

horse-coper,  horse-couper,  hqrse-cowper,  s. 
A  dealer  in  norses.  (Usually  applied  to  one  who 
makes  up  poor  or  valueless  horses  for  sale,  with 
intent  to  take  in  the  ignorant  or  unwary.)  [CopE 
(2),r.] 

"  They  arenp  to  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade  of  the  profes. 
sional  horse-coper." — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

horse-crab,  8. 

ZoOl.:  A  king-crab.    [LiMULUS.] 

horse-cucumber,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  horse^ucumber  is  the  large  green  cucumber." — 
Mortimer, 

horse-emmet,  s. 

Entom.:  The  same  as  HOBSE-ANT  (q.  v.). 

*horse-face,  «.    Along,  coarse,  indelicate  face. 

*horse-faced,  a.  Having  a  long,  coarse  face; 
ugly. 

horse-fettler,  «. 

Min.:  A  workman  employed  to  attend  to  the 
horses  kept  underground. 

horse-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Hippo- 
campus (q.  v.). 


horse-flower,  s. 
Bot. :  Melampyrum  sylvaticum. 
horse-gear,  «.    A  machine  in  which  the  power 
of  horses  is  used  to  drive  other  machines, 
horse-gentian,  s. 

Bot. :    A  name  for  Triostcum. 

horse-hitching  hook,  s. 

Manage:  A  snaphook  on  a  short  chain  or  strap 
attached  to  a  post  or  wall.  The  hook  is  snapped 
into  the  bit-ring,  and  the  arrangement  saves  the 
trouble  of  carrying  a  hitch-strap. 

horse-holder,  s. 

Manage:  A  stocks  or  slinging  frame  for  nnruly 
horses  while  shoeing,  or  for  sick  or  disabled  horses. 

horse-iron,  horsing-iron,  s. 

Shipwrighting :  A  calking-iron  of  large  size;  a 
making-iron. 

horse-jockey,  s.  A  professional  rider  of  horses, 
especially  in  races ;  a  trainer  of  horses. 

horse-jockeyship,  s.  The  quality,  state, or  occu- 
pation of  a  Jiorso-jockey. 

horse-knacker,  s.  One  who  buys  up  diseased  or 
worn-out  horses,  and  slaughters  them  for  their  com- 
mercial products. 

horse-knob,  horse-knops,  s. 

Bot.:  Centaurea  nigra. 

horse-latitudes,  s.pl. 

Naut.:  A  space  between  the  westerly  winds  of 
higher  latitudes  and  the  trade-winds,  notoroius  for 
tedious  calms,  and  so  called  because  the  old  navi- 
gators frequently  there  threw  overboard  the  horses 
they  were  transporting  to  \merica  and  the  West 
Indies. 

horse-mackerel,  a. 

IcMhy.:  Carcmx  mucrurua. 

horse-marine,  s.  One  of  a  mythical  body  of 
troops,  the  name  of  which  is  often  used  to  play  a 
joke  on  the  innocent ;  an  awkward,  lubberly  per- 
son ;  one  who  is  out  of  his  place,  as  a  horse-soldier 
in  a  sea-fight. 

IT  As  a  matter  of  fact  of  late  j;ears  the  Marines 
have  been  occasionally  mounted  in  Mexico,  Egypt, 
and  elsewhere. 

horse-mint,  a. 

Bot. :  The  common  name  of  (1)  Mentha  sylvestris, 
wild  in  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  in  Asia;  (2) 
Monarda  punctata,  an  American  labiate  plant. 

horse-mushroom,  s. 

Bot.:  A  popular  name  for  any  large  mushroom, 
except  Agaricus  campestris. 

horse-mussel,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  molluscous  genus  Modiola,  one  of  the 
Mytilidee.  [MoDIOLA.] 

horse-nail,  s.  A  nail  with  a  thick,  strong  head ; 
used  in  securing  shoes  to  the  feet  of  horses. 

horse-path,  s.    The  towing-path  of  a  canal. 

horse-pick,  s.  A  hooked  instrument,  used  for 
extracting  stones  from  a  horse's  hoof.  It  often 
forms  part  of  a  pocket-knife. 

horse-poppy,  s. 

Bot. :  Seseli  hippomarathrum. 

horse-power,  «. 

1.  The  power  or  action  of  horses ;  as,  This  is  done 
by  horse-power. 

2.  Themeasureof  a  steam-engine's  power,  asong- 
inally  settled  by  James  Watt,  being  a  lifting  power 
equal  to  33,000  pounds  raised  one  foot   high   per 
minute.    Thus  an  engine  is  said  to  be  of  100  horse- 
power (h.  p.)  when  it  has  a  lifting  capacity  equiva- 
lent to  3,300,000  pounds  one  foot  high  per  minute. 
To  ascertain  then.  p.  of  an  engine  multiply  together 
the  pressure  in  pounds  on  a  square  inch  of  the  pis- 
ton, the  area  of  the  piston  in  inches,  the  length  of 
the  stroke  in  feet,  and  the  number  of  strokes  per 
minute,  divide  the  result  by  33.000,  and  the  quotient, 
less  one-tenth,  allowed  for  loss  by  friction,  will  give 
the  horse-power.    Engines  are  frequently  said  to  be 
of  so  many  horse-power  nominal ;  the  real  or  indi- 
cated horse-power,  however,  often  exceeds  thenom- 
inal  by  as  much  as  three  to  one, 

3.  [HOKSE-GEAE.] 

horse-purslane,  a. 

Bot. :  Trianthema  monogymim, 

horse-railroad,  «.  A  railroad  on  which  thecar- 
riages  are  drawn  by  horses ;  a  tramroad ;  a  tram- 
way. 

horse-rake,  s.  A  hay  or  stubble  rake  drawn  by 
horse-power. 

horse-road,  s.    A  horseway  (q.  v.). 

horse-run,  a.  A  device  for  drawing  loaded 
wheelbarrows  up  an  inclined  plane  in  making  ex- 
cavations. It  consists  of  a  rope  passing  over  two 
pulleys.  The  horse  is  hitched  to  the  fall  and  the 
wheelbarrow  hooked  to  the  other  end  of  the  rope. 


bfiil,     b(Sy;     pout,    J(Swl;     cat,     {ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench,;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Jfenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -{ion,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


horse-stinger 


horse-stinger,  s. 

Entom.:  A  popular  name  for  a  Dragon-fly  which, 
however,  does  not  sting  horses  or  even  possess  a 
fffctag. 

horse-thistle,  s. 

Bot.:  Tho  gonus  Cnicus.  (Loudon.)  The  genus 
Cirs-ium.  (Paxton.) 

horse-tongue,  s. 

Bot, :  One  of  the  names  for  Ruscus  aculeatus,  the 
Butcher's  broom  (q.  v.). 

horse-vetch,  e.    [HORSESHOE-VETCH.] 

horse-whim,  s. 

J/Y»,:  A  whim,  or  machine  for  raising  ore  or 
water  from  a  mine,  worked  by  horse-power. 

horse,  v.  t.  &  i.    [HORSE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  mount  upon  a  horse;  to  provide  with  a 
horse ;  to  supply  a  horse  or  horses  to  or  for. 

"There  was  a  eore  iuste,  and  diuerse  cast  to  the  erthe 
on  bothe  parties,  for  they  wer  all  horsed," — Berners; 
Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccii. 

(2)  To  cover;  said  of  the  male. 

2.  figuratively : 

(1)  To  carry  on  the  back,  as  a  horse. 

"The  spirit  horsed  him,  like  a  sack." 

Sutler:  Hudibras,  pt.  iii.,  o.  i. 

(2)  To  place  on  a  horse,  for  the  purpose  of  pun- 
ishment.   [HORSE,  s.,  A.  I.  2.  (3).] 

(3)  To  place  on  the  back  of  another  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  flogged. 

(4)  To  bestride ;  to  sit  on,  as  on.  a  horse. 

"Windows  are  smothered,  and  ridges  horsed." 

Shakesp.:  Cvrlolanus,  ii.  1. 

II.  Shipwright.:  To  drive  the  oakum  into  the 
seams  between  the  planking  of  ships.  [HORSING- 

IROX.J 

B.  Reflex.:  To  furnish  one's  self  with  a  horse  or 
horses. 

"  Therefore,  my  wags,  we'll  horse  us  in  the  morn 
To  post  to  Oxford."  Greene:  Friar  Bacon. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  get  on  horseback  ;  to  mount  a  horse. 

2.  To  work  a  dead  horse.    Doing  work  that  has 
already  been  paid  for. 

horse '-back,  *horse-backe,  s.  [Rug.  horse,  and 
back.]  The  back  of  a  horse ;  especially  that  part 
on  which  the  saddle  is  placed ;  generally  in  the 
phrase  on  horseback,  that  is,  mounted,  or  riding  on 
a  horse. 

"There  came  two  men  on  horsebacke." — Hackluyt:  Voy- 
ages,  vol.  ii.,  p.  166. 

horseback-riding,  s.    Riding  on  horseback, 
horse  -bane,  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  bane.] 
Mot. :  CEnanthe  phellandrium. 
horse-bean,  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  bean.]  A  email 
bean  usually  given  to  horses. 

horse-block,  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  block.] 

1.  A  block  or  stage  to  assist  a  person  in.  mounting 
or  dismounting  a  horse. 

2.  A  square  frame  of  strong  boards  used  by  exca. 
vators  to  elevate  the  ends  of  their  wheeling  planks^ 

hOrse'-b6"y,  s.  [English  horse,  and  boy.]  A  boy 
employed  in  stables  to  attend  to  horses;  a  stable- 
boy  ;  a  stable-lad. 

horse -break-er,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  breaker.] 
A  person  whose  occupation  it  is  to  break  in  or 
tame  horses,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  riding  or  draught. 

horse'-ghire,  8.  [English  horse,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
ehire  =  &  blade  of  grass,  or  any  plant  (?).] 

Bot. :  Teucrium  chamcedrys. 

horse'-cloth,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  cloth.]  A  cloth 
or  rug  used  to  cover  a  horse. 

horse'-corn,  s.  [Eng,  horse,  and  corn.]  Coarse 
Corn,  or  grain,  such  as  is  given  to  horses. 

"Everybody  else,  however  high,  eat  horsecom."—  Sfa- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*horse'-cb'ur-ser,  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  courser.] 

1.  One  who  runs  or  keeps  horses  for  racing. 

2.  A  dealer  in  horses. 

horse'-deal-er,  s.'  [English  horse,  and  dealer.] 
One  who  deals  or  trades  iii  horses  ;  one  who  buys 
and  sells  horses. 

horse  -drench,  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  drench.] 

1.  A  dose  of  physic  for  a  horse. 

2.  The  horn  or  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the 
physic  is  administered  to  a  horse. 

horse'-dung,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  dung.]  The 
dung  or  excrement  of  horses. 
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horse-flesh,  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  flesh.'] 

1.  Tho  flesh  of  horses. 

"The  Chinese  eat  horseflesh  at  this  day."— Bacon. 

2.  Horses  generally ;  as,  He  is  a  good  judge  of 
horseflesh. 

3.  A  species   of   Bahamas  mahogany;   probably 
from  the  color. 

horseflesh-ore,  s. 

Min.  &  Mining:  A.  name  given  to  Bornite  (q.  v,). 

horse-fly*,  s.     [Eng.  horse,  nndfly.] 

1.  Ga-sterophiJus  equi.     [GASTKROPHILUS.! 

2.  Hippobosca  equina,  more  commonly  called  the 
Forest-fly  (q.  v.l>  also  the  genus  Hippobosca. 

iJ.  The  genus  Tabanus. 

horse'-gln,  s.    [HORSE-WHIM.] 

Horse  -guards,  (u  silent),  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and 
guards.] 

1.  A  body  of  cavalry  for  guards.  [GuARD,s.,II.7.] 

2.  The  public  office  in  Whitehall,  London,  appro- 
priated to  the  Commander-in-chief. 

3.  The  military  authorities  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  the  civil  department, 
under  the  Secretary  of  War.    (Eng.} 

horse'-halr,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  horse,  and  hair."] 

A.  Assubst.:  The  hair  of  the  manes  and  tails  of 
horses,  used  in  making  haircloth  (q.  v.) ,  plumes  for 
helmets,  &c. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  the  hair  of  horses. 

"That  proud  horsehair -plume, 
Never  till  now  defiled,  sank  to  the  dust." 

Matthew  Arnold;  Sohrab  and  Ritstum. 

horse  -hoe,  «.    [Eng.  horse,  and /toe.]    [HOEING- 

MACHTNE.] 

horse   hoe.  v.  t.    [HORSEHOE,  s.]  To  hoe  or  clean 
a  field  with  a  horsehoe. 
horse  -hoof,  s.    [Eng.  horset  and  hoof.] 
Sot.:  Tussilagofarfara. 

horse-laugh  (augh  as  af),  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and 
laugh.]  Aloud,  coarse,  or  rougli  laugh. 

"A  horselaugh,  if  you  please,  at  honesty." 

Pope;  Ep.  to  Satires,  i.  38. 

*horse"-lee9h   (1),  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  leech~& 
physician.]    A  farrier;  a  veterinary  surgeon. 
horse  -Iee9h  (2),  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  leech.] 
Zool.:  Hfemopis,  a  genus  of  Annelids^  family  Hir- 
udinidee.      The   common   horseleech    is    Hcemopis 
sanguisorba.    The   teeth   are   less   numerous    and 
more  obtuse  than  in  the  medicinal  leech.  [LEECH.] 
"Let  ns  to  France;  like  horseleeches,  my  boys, 
The  very  blood  to  suck." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  \'.,  ii.  8. 

horse  '-llt-ter  (1) ,  s.  [Engl  ish  horse,  and  litter.] 
Straw,  &c.,  for  horses  to  lie  on ;  litter. 

horse  '-llt-tSr  (2),  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  Utter.] 

Vehicles:  A  palanquin  or  stretcher  resting  on 
poles  and  borne  by  two  horses. 

horse  -load,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  load.]  A  load 
for  a  horse  ;  as  much  as  a  horse  can  draw  or  carry ; 
any  large  quantity. 

*horse'-loaf,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  loaf.]  A  loaf 
composed  of  beans  and  wheat  ground  together,  and 
used  for  feeding  horses. 

•horse'-ly1,  *hors-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  horse ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Like  a  horse ;  having  the  qualities  of 
a  horse. 

B.  As  adv.:  Like  a  horse;  in  the  manner  of  a 
horse. 

horse  -man,  *hors-man,  s.     [Eng.  horse,  and 
man.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  rides  on  horseback. 

2.  One  skilled  in  riding  or  the  management  of  a 
horse. 

3.  A  horse-soldier. 

II.  ZoQl. :  A  variety  of  pigeon. 

horse -man-ship,  s.  [English  horseman;  -ship.] 
The  act  or  art  of  riding  and  of  managing  horses; 
equestrian  skill ;  jockeyship. 

"The  northern  lords  brought  with  them  hundreds  of 
irregular  cavalry,  whose  accoutermentsand  horsemanship 
moved  the  mirth  of  men."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

f  horse  -mar-ten,  s.  [Eng.  horse;  etym.  of  second 
element  doubtful.]  A  popular  name  for  a  large 
humble  bee. 

horse'-meat.  R.  [Eng.  horse,  and  meat.]  Proven- 
der or  food  for  horses. 

"The  dry  [peas  and  beans]  that  are  used  for  horsemeat 
are  ripe  last.  — Bacon. 

horse  -mill ,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  mill.]  A  mill 
worked  or  turned  by  horse-power. 

horse -mus-sel,  horse-mus-cle,  s.  [HORSE- 
MUSSEL.] 

horse  -path,  s.    [HORSE-PATH.] 


horseshoe-magnet 

horse  -pipe,  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  pipe.] 

Bot.:  Tho  gouus  Equisctum. 

horse  -play,  s.     [Enp.  horse,  and  play.] 

1.  Lit.:    The   play   with    each   other   of  horses, 
especially  when  young,  which  is  rude  and  boister- 
ous. 

2.  Fig. :  Coarse,  rough  play. 

"He  is  too  much  given  to  horseplay  in  his  raillery." — 
Drydfii:  Dufresnity. 

horse'  pond,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  pond.]  A  pond 
for  horses  to  drink  at. 

horse  -ra$e,  «.  [Eng.  horse,  and  race."}  A  race 
or  match  of  horses  in  running. 

"In  horseraces  men  are  curious  lest  there  be  not  the 
least  weight  upon  the  one  horse  more  than  upon  the 
other."— Bacon. 

horse'-ra9-Ifig, «.  [Eng.  horse,  and  facing.]  The 
art  orpractice  of  runniug  horses,  or  keeping  horses 
for  racing. 

"Ropedancing,  puppet-shows,  bowls,  horse  racing,  were 
regarded  with  no  friendly  eye."—  Maeaulay;  Hist.  Eng.t 
ch.  ii. 

horse  -rad-Ish,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  radish."] 
Bot.:  Cochlearia  armoracia.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
places  it  under  a  sub-genus  of  Cochlearia  called 
Armoracia,  which  has  the  valves  with  no  dorsal 
nerve.  It  is  found  as  an  alien,  or  a  denizen,  in 
ditches,  corners  of  fields,  &c.  It  is  acrid  and  stimu- 
lating. 

"Horseradish  is  increased  by  sprouts  spreading  from 
the  old  roots  left  in  the  ground,  that  are  cut  or  broken 
off."— Mortimer:  Husbandry, 

horseradish-root,  *. 

Phartn.:  The  fresh  root  of  Cochlearia  armoracia, 
order  Crucifene,  a  long  top-shaped  cylindrical 
root,  internally  white,  having  a  pungent  odor  when 
scraped,  and  an  acrid  taste.  It  contains  a  volatile 
oil,  albyl  sulphocyanate,  CsHs'CNS.  It  is  used  in 
pharmacy  in  the  preparation  of  Spiritus  armo- 
raciop.  compositus,  Compound  Spirit  of  Horseradish. 
It  is  used  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  also  as  a  sudorific  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  is  a  diuretic  in  dropsies. 
Horseradish  is  used  in  a  fresh  state  as  a  condiment 
with  roast  beef,  and  is  an  important  element  in  at 
least  one  well-known  sauce. 

horseradish-tree,  *. 

Bot.:  Hyper  anther  a  moringa. 

horse  -Sh6e.fi.  &  a.    [Eng.  horse,  and  shoe.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  plate  of  iron  bent  to  the  outline  of  a  horse's 
hoof,  and  nailed  to  the  animal's  foot. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  horseshoe  in  figure  or 
shape. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Fort.:  A  work  of  a  round  or  oval  figure. 

2.  Lathe:    A  movable  support    for    varying  the 
gearing  and  the  velocity  of  the  screw  which  moves 
the  slide. 

3.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
crustaceous  genus  Limulus.  [HORSESHOE-CRAB.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  form  or  figure  of  a  horse- 
shoe. 

horseshoe-anvil,  s.  A  species  of  anvil  which 
corresponds  in  shape  and  size  to  the  hoof  of  a  horse, 
and  has  shanks  which  permit  its  adjustment  in  the 
socket-hole  of  the  anvil,  in  either  a  natural  or  a 
reversed  position, 

horseshoe-bat,  s. 

ZoGL:  The  genus  Rhinolophus.  Tho  nostril  has 
an  appendage  like  a  horseshoe. 

horseshoe-clamp,  s. 

Shtpbuild. :  An  iron  strap  by  which  the  gripe  and 
fore-toot  are  attached.  [STEM.] 

horseshoe-crabs,  s.  pi. 

Zool.:  A  name  for  thecrustaccousgenus  Limulus, 
more  commonly  called  King-crabs  (q.  v.).  The 
resemblance  to  a  horseshoe  is  in  the  buckler  which 
covers  the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  The  name 
horseshoe-crab  is  used  chiefly  of  Limulus  moluc- 
canus,  the  Molucca,  or  Common  King-crab. 

horseshoe-head, *. 

Pat  hoi. :  A  malformation  in  some  infants  by 
which  the  sutures  of  the  skull  remain  too  open.  It 
is  opposed  to  Head  mold-shot  (q.  v.). 

horseshoe-kidney,  s. 

Pat  hoi. :  A  term  applied  when  the  two  kidneys 
are  united  into  one  by  a  flat  band  of  true  venal 
tissue  extending  across  the  vertebral  column. 

horseshoe-magnet,  s. 

Magnetism:  A  magnet  curved  like  a  horseshoe  so 
that  the  two  poles  are  brought  somewhat  near  each 
other. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wglf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,    ctire,    unite,     cGr,     rtile,     fftll;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


horseshoe-nail 

horseshoe-nail,  s.  A  nail  made  of  superior  soft 
iron  and  used  to  fasten  on  horseshoes.  It  1ms  a  flat- 
pointed  tang,  and  a  relatively  heavy  countersunk 
head. 

horseshoe-rack,  s. 

Naut. :  A.  sweep  curving  from  the  bitt-heads  abaft 
the  mainmast  carrying  a  set  of  nine-pin  swivel- 
blocks,  as  the  fair-loaders  of  the  light  running-gear, 
halliards,  &c. 

horseshoe-vetch,  s. 

Bot. :  Hippocrepis. 

horse -shoe-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  horseshoe:  -ino]  The 
art,  occupation,  or  business  of  shoeing  horses. 

horse-tail,  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  tail.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  tail  of  a  horse.  , 

2.  A  Turkish  standard,  consisting  of  a  horse  s  tail 
or  horses'  tails,  fastened  to  a  staff.    The  number  of 
horsetails  are  indicative  of  the  rank  of  the  pacha 
in  contnand. 

"They  gave  their  horsetails  to  the  wind." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  14. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Sing.:  The  genus  Equisetum. 

2.  PI. :  The  name  given  by  Lmdley  to  the  order 
Equisotaceee  (q.  v.). 

IT  Shrubby  horsetail : 
Bot. :  The  genus  Ephedra. 

horsetail-tree,  s. 
Bot.:  Casuarina  equisetifolia. 
horse  -way,  horse'-road,  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and 
way  or  road.]    A  way  or  road  by  which  horses  may 
travel. 

"  Both  stile  and  gate,  horsewatl  and  footpath. 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  IV.  1. 

horse -weed,  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  weed] 

Bot.:  (1)  A  name  for  the  labiate  genus  Collinsonia; 

(2)  Erigeron  canadense. 
horse  -whip,  s.   [Eng.  horse,  and  whip]  A  whip 

for  beating  or  driving  horses, 
horse  -whip,  ».  t.    [HORSEWHIP,  s]    To  flog  or 

lash  with  a  horsewhip ;  to  thrash. 

horse '-whip-ping,  s.    [English  horse,  and  whip- 
ping. J    A  lashing  or  flogging  with  a  horsewhip, 
horse  -wpm-an,  s.   [Eng.  horse,  and  woman.]  A 

woman  skilled  in  riding  and  in  the  management  of 

a  horse. 

horse -wood,  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  wood.] 
Bot. :  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  Calliandra 

comosa. 

horse  -worm,  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  worm.] 
Entom. :  The  larv»  of  dasterophilus  equi,  or  any 

similar  insect.    [Boi-FLY.] 
hors  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [HORSE,  s] 
horsing-block,  s.    A  frame  to  raise  the  ends  of 

wheeling-planks  in  excavating. 

horsing-iron,  s. 

Naut. :  A  calker's  chisel  attached  to  a  withy  han- 
dle, and  used  with  a  beetle  in  driving  oakum  into  a 
vessel's  seams ;  a  horse-iron. 

horsing-up,  s. 

Shipwright.:  The  final  driving  of  oakum  into  the 
seams  between  the  planking  of  ships. 
hors-?,  hors  -e?,  a.    [Eng.  hors(e) ;  -y] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  horse. 

"How  the  halfe  horsy  people,  Centaures  night." 

Spenser:  Virgil's  Gnat,  41. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  horses ;  fond  of  horses. 
hor-ta  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  hortatio,  from  hortor=to 

exhort,  to  encourage.]  The  act  of  exhorting  or 
advising ;  advice  given  by  way  of  encouragement 
or  exhortation. 

"He  should  by  his  hortation  set  the  commons  against 
the  nobility  and  gentlemen."—  Strype:  Memorials:  Edviard 
VI.  (an.  1648.) 

hor  -ta-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  hortativus,  from  hor- 
ior=to  exhort.] 

A.  ^48  adj.:    Giving   advice   or   encouragement; 
hortatory. 

B.  As  subst.:   An  exhortation;  advice  given  by 
way  of  encouragement. 

"In  hortative*,  and  pleadings,  as  truth  or  disguise 
serveth  best  to  the  design  in  hand."— Bobbes:  On  Man,  pt. 
i.,  ch.  viii. 

hor  -la-tor-?,  *hor-ta-tor-ie,  a.  [Lat.  hortator 
=ono  who  exhorts  or  encourages.]  Encouraging, 
giving  or  containing  advice  or  encouragement. 

"He  animated  his  soldiers  with  many  hortatorte  ora- 
tions."— P.  Holland:  Ammianus,  p.  202. 
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hor-ten  -sl-al,  a.  [Lat,  hortensis,  from  hortua= 
a  garden.]  Fit  for  a  garden. 

"Stttive  and  hortenslal."— Evelyn  (Introd.),  §  3. 
hor  -tl-a,  s.    [Named  after  Count  de  Horta,  a 
Portuguese  nobleman.] 

Botany  •  V  genus  of  Rutacene,  tribe  Pilocarpew. 
Hortia  braziliana  has  properties  like  those  of  cin- 
chona, though  to  a  lesser  extent. 

hor-tlc'-U-llst,  s.  [HORTICULTURIST.]  A  poetic 
word  for  a  horticulturist,  and  more  easily  than  it 
fitted  into  the  lines  of  poetry. 

"On  culture's  hand 
Alone  do  these  Iwrticiilista  rely." 

Vodtlen:  Aaricnlture,  11. 

hor  -tl-cul-t5r,  «.  [Lat.  ftor«tw=a  garden,  and 
cultor=a  cultivator.]  The  same  as  HORTICULTUR- 
IST (q.  v.). 

hor-tl-cfil  -tu  ral,  a.  [Eng.  horticulture] I ;  -a!.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  horticulture,  or  the  culture  of 
gardens. 

"To  allot  the  first  place,  in  an  estimate  of  horticultural 
grasses,  to  the  weeping  willow."—  Knox:  Essays.  No.  115. 

hor  -tl-cul-ture,  «•  [Lat.  hortus=a  garden,  and 
cuKura=cultivation;  cok>=to  cultivate.]  The  art 
of  cultivating  or  managing  gardens;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  garden  ;  the  rearing  and  management  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  a  garden.  This 
word  has  a  much  broader  meaning  than  its  Latin 
derivations  indicate.  Horticulture  includes  as 
divisions,  pomology,  floriculture,  garden  vegetable 
culture,  and  nursery  culture.  Pomology  embraces 
the  culture  of  all  fruits,  whether  grown  in  large  or 
small  areas.  Floriculture  relates  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flowering  aud  decorative  plants,  harden 
vegetable  culture  is  limited  to  the  culture  of  edible 
vegetables  and  medicinal  herbs  in  gardens  as  dis- 
tinguished from  more  extensive  operations  of  agri- 
culture. Nursery  culture  refers  to  propagating  and 
growing  fruits  and  ornamental  trees,  as  well  as 
plants,  for  orchards,  lawns  and  gardens.  Viticulture 
is  a  sub-division  of  pomology. 

"  The  product  of  horticulture  and  the  field."— Evelyn: 
Acetaria.  (Ded.  Epis.) 

hor-tl-cul  -tur-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  horticulture) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  or  devotes  himself  to  horti- 
culture. 


hosiery 

a  joyous  and  loving  welcome  to  Jerusalem  (Matt, 
xxi.  9:  Mark  xi.  9,  ID;  John  xii.  13).  It  is  now  em- 
ployed as  an  acclamation  of  praise. 

11696  (pi.  ho§e,  *hos.  -en),  s.  [A.  S.  hosa  (pi. 
hosan) ;  cogn.with  DutJioos;  Icol.hosa;  Dan. hose; 
Ger.  hose.]  ,  . 

1.  Close-fitting  breeches  or  trousers  reaching  to 
the  knees. 

"  Bound  in  their  coats,  their  hosen,  their  hats,  and  their 
other  garments." — Daniel  iii.  21. 

2.  Covering  for  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  and 
feet ;  stockings. 

"He,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to  gaiter  his  hose."— 
Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  II.  1. 

3.  Flexible  tubing,  usually  for  the  conveyance  of 
water,  especially  for  fire-engine  service.    It  is  made 
of  various  materials,  such  as  leather,  india-rubber, 

4'.  The  hollow  part  of  a  spade  or  other  similar 
tool,  which  receives  the  eud  of  the  shaft  or  handle. 

hose-bridge,  hose-shield,  s.  A  bridge  for  car- 
riages or  street-cars  to  allow  them  to  cross  nre- 
eugine  hose  laid  in  the  street. 

hose-carriage,  hose-cart,  s.  A  reel  on  wheels 
to  carry  hose  for  fire-engine  service. 

hose-earrier,  s.  A  pair  of  tongs  for  gripping 
hose  in  lighting  up  full  hose  when  in  service. 

hose-company,  s.  A  body  of  men  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  hose  at  the  extinguishing  of 
fires. 

hose-coupling,  s.  A  joint-piece  or  pair  of  inter- 
locking connecting  pieces,  by  which  ends  of  hose- 
sections  are  joined  together  in  line. 

hose-heeler,  s.  One  who  mends  or  patches  hose ; 
a  cobbler  of  breeches,  &c. 

"Thon  woolen-witted  liose-heeler."  - Beaum.  «  FM.r 
Martial  Maid,  ii. 

hose-in-hose,  a. 

Hortic. :  Having  both  calyx  and  corolla  so  colored 
as  to  look  like  a  double  corolla. 

hose-reel,  s.  A  carriage  to  carry  hose  for  the 
service  of  a  fire-engine,  or  for  garden,  stable,  or 
other  domestic  uses. 


hor -t&n-lte,  8.  [Named  after  Mr.  Horton.]  [HoR- 

TONOLITE.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Pyroxene,  of  which  it  is  a 
steatic  pseudomorph.  Found  in  Orange  County, 
New  York,  with  chondrodite.  (Dana.) 

hor-ton  -  6-llte,  ».  [Named  after  Mr.  Horton,  its 
discoverer.]  ,  . 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Olivine.  It  13  an  orthorhombic 
yellower  yellowish-gray, or  dark-colored  mineral, 
of  vitreous  or  subvitreous  luster,  found  at  the  O  Neil 
mine,  Orange  County,  New  York. 

*hor  -tu'-lan.  a.  [Lat.  hortulanus,  from  hortus 
=  a  garden.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  garden. 

"  This  hortulan  kalendar  is  yours."— Evelyn:  Kalendar- 
inmHortense.  (Ded.  Epis.) 

hor-tu  -11-a,  s.  [Lat.  hortulus=a  little  garden, 
dimin.  of  hortus=a.  garden;  or  according  to  Mc- 
Nicoll,,from  Gr.  ouh'os=deadly.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  serpents  belonging  to  the  family 
Boidffl.  Hortulia  natalensis,  the  Natal  Rock-snake, 
is  not  now  found  in  Natal.  H.  sebos,  the  Guinea  or 
Fetish  Rock-snake,  and  H.  regia,  the  Royal  Rock- 
snake,  are  from  Western  Africa. 

hor'-tus  slc-ciis,  s.  [Lat.=lit.,  a  dry  garden.] 
A  collection  of  specimensof  plants  dried,  preserved, 
and  arranged  systematically  ;  an  herbarium. 

*hort'-yard,s.  [A  corrupt,  of  wortyard=a.n  in- 
closed garden  for  vegetables,  &c.]  An  orchard,  a 
fruit  garden.  [ORCHARD,  WORT.  ] 

"  Under  the  name  of  gardens  and  hortyarHs,  there  goe 
many  daintie  places  of  pleasure  within  the  very  citie.  — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  IT. 

hor -us,  s.    [OEUS.] 

H6-s,an  -na,  s.    [Gr.  Hdsanna,  from  Heb.  Hos- 
hiah  na=Save,  I  pray,  or,  Save  now.] 
Scripture  and  Theology : 

1.  Jewish:  A  form  of  acclamatory  prayer  or  bless- 
ing, derived  originally  from  Ps.  cxviii.  25.    It  was 
often  uttered  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when 
the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  verses  of  Psalm 
cxviii.  were  repeated.    It  therefore  came  to  be  used 
for  the  branches  of  myrtle,  &c.,  or  for  the  great 
palm  leaves,  carried  about  at  the  festival,  or  even 
for  the  festival  itself.    It  spread  next  to  the  Pass- 
over and  some  other  feasts. 

2.  Christian:   The  acclamation  raised  by      the 
whole  multitude  of  the  disciples  "  (Luke  xix.  37)  on 
our  Lord's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.    Ihey 
seem  to  have  intended  by  it  to  offer  to  Jesus  a 
prayer  that  they  might  be  saved,  and  to  accord  him 


hose-shield,  s.    [HOSE-BRIDGE.] 

hose-troush.  s. 

Mining :  A  wooden  tunnel  for  the  powder-hose  to- 
fire  the  charges  of  mines. 

H6-se-a,  s.  [Heb.  Hoshea=(l)  Joshua  (Numb. 
xiii.8, 16),  (2)  Hoshea,  King  of  Israel  f2  Kings  xv. 
30,  xviii.  1),  (3)  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hosea  i. .  I). 
(See  def.)  Hosea  (Hoshea)  means  salvation.  Called 
a  noun,  it  is  really  the  infin.  absolute  of  Heb.  yasha, 
=to  set  free,  to  save,  to  assist  [  JESUS,  JOSHUA]  ; 
Sept.  Heb.  O«ee,N.  T.  Hosee.] 

Scrip  Hist.:  Hosea,  called  in  the  New  Testament 
(A.  V.)  Osee  (Rom.  ix.  25),  the  writer  of  the  proph- 
ecies bearing  his  name,  was  the  son  of  Been.    L 
his  history   nothing    authentic   is   known,  except 
what  can  be  gleaned  from  his  writings. 

IT  The  Prophecies  of  Hosea : 

Scrip.  Canon:  Thefirstof  the  twelve  minorproph- 
ets,  according  to  the  arrangement  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  but  not  in  point  of  time,  for  Jonah, 
Amos,  and  perhaps  Joel,  were  earlier  in  date. 
When  Hosea  began  to  prophesy,  Uzziah  was  King 
of  Judah  and  Jeroboam  II.  King  of  Israel :  when 
he  died  Hezekiah  was  reigning  in  Judah  (Hosea 
i.  1).  Jeroboam  II.  reigned  forty  years,  from  B.  C. 
823  to  B.  C.  783 ;  Dzziah,  called  also  Azariah,  began 
to  reign  B.  C.  809.  Hosea's  prophecies,  therefore, 


mum  span  of  Mosea's  pr_ 

fore  be  from  B.  C.  783  to  B.  C.  726-i.  e.,  fifty-seven 
years.  During  some  period  of  his  career  he  was 
contemporary  with  Isaiah  and  Amos.  The  denunci- 
ations of  the  prophet  were  directed  mainly  against 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  that  of  the  ten  tribes,  which, 
after  the  death  of  Jeroboam,  sank  into  a  low  state 
religiously,  morally,  and  politically.  Hosea  is 
quoted  or  referred  to  in  the  following  New  Testa- 
ment passages :  Hosea  i.  10,  ii.  23  in  Rom.  ix.  25,  26 ; 
vi.  2  in  1  Cor.  xv.  4 ;  vi.  6  in  Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7 ;  x.  8 
in  Luke  xxiii.  30,  Key.  vi.  16;  xi.  1  in  Matt.  11. 15; 
and  xiv.  2  in  Heb.  xiii.  15. 

ho  -sier  (si  aszh),  s.  [Eng.  hose;  t  connect. ;  -er.\ 
One  who  deals  in  hose  or  hosiery ;  a  seller  of  stock- 
ings, socks,  and  other  articles  of  underclothing, 
etc. 

ho  -Bier-?  (si  as  zh),  s.    [Eng.  hosier;  -y.] 

1.  Stockings,  hose,  and  other  underclothing  gen- 
erally ;  articles  knit  like  hose. 

2.  A  manufactory  where  hose,  stockings,  &c.,  are 


woven  by  machinery. 
3.  The  business  of  a  hosier. 


b611     boy;     pdut,    Jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     ghin,.   bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  chun;      -Won,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious, 


sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    ejlst.   ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


hospice 


hSs  -pl$e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hoepitium ,  from  hospes 
I'ernit.  /lox/uV/x  i  =a  host,  a  guest.]  A.  monastery 
or  convent  used  also  as  a  place  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  strangers  or  travelers,  on  some 
<lifficultor  dangerous  road  or  pass,  as  among  the 
Alps ;  as,  the  Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 

hos  -plt-a,  ble,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fiosprto=to 
receive  as  a  guest,  hospes  (genit.  hospitis)  —  'A  host, 
a  guest.] 

1.  Receiving   and    entertaining    strangers    with 
kindness  andTiospitality;  kind,  without  reward,  to 
strangers,  visitors,  and  guests. 

"Native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hospitable."  Hilton:  P.  K.,  ir.  242. 

2.  Characterized    by    kindness    or    hospitality; 
liberal;  generous;  free. 

"Whom  all  men  rate  as  kind  and  hospitable." 

Tennyson.-  IWncess.i.  70. 

*hos -pIt-9.-ble  ness,  «.  [Eng. hospitable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  hospitable ;  hospi- 
tality. 
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hos  -plt-a,l-ler,  hos -plt-jl-er,  »hos-pit-el- 
er,  *hos-pyt  el-er,  s.  [Eng.  hospital;  -er.\  One 
redding  in  a  hospital  or  place 
for  tin!  reception  of  the  poor 
or  strangers ;  specif.,  one  of 
an  order  or  community  whose 
office  was  to  relieve  the  poor, 
the  strangers,  and  the  sick; 
tho  h<'st  known  of  these  com- 
munities or  orders  is  that  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  or 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  who 
built  a  hospital  at  Jerusalem 
in  A.  D.  1042.  and  afterward 
removed  to  Malta. 


"I  [King  Richard]  therefore 
biquethe  my  pryde  to  the  hyghe 
mynded  Templars  aud  hozpytel- 
ers,  for  they  are  as  proude  as 
helle." — Bale:  English  Votaries,  — 

*hos  -pit-ate,  r.  i. 
hospitatum,  sup.  of  hot 


;    with 


If,    adv.      [Eng.  ho: 

kindness  and  generous  entertainment. 

^"To^live  creditably  and  hospitably  in  the  midst  of 
his  parishioners." — Anecdotes  of  Up.  Watson,  i.  267. 

hos -plt-al,  *hos-pit-alle,  *hos-pit  ale,  *hos- 

e-al,  s.  &  a.    [O.  Fr.  hospital  (Fr.  hopital),  from 
r  Lat.  hospitale  =  a  place,  a  house,  from  Lat. 
/MWfH7a/ia=apartments  for  strangers,  neut.    pi.  of 
Aosp»ta(is=hospitable,    hospes  (genit.    hospitis)  =  a 
host,  a  guest.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  place  of  shelter  or  entertainment ;  a  lodging ; 
a  shelter. 

"  Which  chusing  for  that  evening's  hospital, 
They  thither  marched." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  U.  10. 

2.  A  building  for  the  reception,  care,  or  treatment 
of  persons  who  from  any  cause  are  unable  to  sup- 
port or  provide  for  themselves,  and  are  therefore 
more  orless  dependent  on  the  help  of  others. 

T[  Hospitals  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to 
the  class  of  persons  for  whose  reception  they  are 
intended ;  the  majority  being  for  persons  suffering 
from  some  disease,  or  otherwise  disabled  from  sup- 
porting themselves ;  some  are  for  the  reception  of 
the  aged  and  infirm,  and  others  for  the  education 


..  ArM«MM. 


hostility 

*hdst,  r.  i.  if.    [HOST  fl),  a.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  take  up  one's  abode:  to  lodge  at 
an  inn. 

"Go  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host." 

Shakesp..-  Cotnrdy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

B.  Trans.:  To  lodge;  to  entertain,  to  receive  for 
lodging. 

"Such  was  that  Hag,  unmeet  to  host  such  guests." 
Spenser.-  F.  Q..  IV.  viii.  27. 

host  -age  (age  as  igi,  *ost-age,  s.  [O.  Fr.  host- 
aye  (Fr.  atone) ;  from  Low  Lat.  'obsidaticum,  from 
o/>siiiatus=ihe  condition  of  a  hostage;  from  Lat. 
obses  (gen.o6sidi»  =  a  hostage,  one  who  remains  or 
is  left,  with  the  enemy;  obsidio=to  sit,  to  remain.] 
A  person  given  in  pledge  or  security  for  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  conditions,  or  for  tho  safety  of 
others. 

"Two  of  our  people  might  be  left  ashore  as  hostages." 
Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  cli.  viii. 

!    tel,  s.    [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  hospitale.~]    [Hos- 


"  There  are  also  in  Oxford  certeine  hostels  or  hals, which 
nay  right  well   hw  called   by  the  names  of  colleges."— 


kill.]    One  who  kills  his  guest.    (Wharton.) 

'hos-pl-tlous,  a.  [Lat.  Aospi7tuni=a  lodging.] 
Hospitable. 

"We  glory  in  th'  hospitious  rites  our  grandsires  did 
commend."  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  vi. 

hos  pit  -I-um  (ort  as  Bh),  s.    [Lat.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  inn  ;  a  lodging ;  a  hospice. 

2.  Law :  An  inn  of  court. 

hos-p6-dar  ,  «.  [O.  Slav,  gospodara ;  Russ.  gos- 
podare=a  lord.]  A  title  of  dignity  Dome  by  the 
kings  of  Poland,  the  princes  of  Lithuania,  Wal- 
lachia,  and  Moldavia. 

IT  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  constituting  those 
"  principalities,"  the  temporary  occupation  of 
which  by  Russia  as  a  "material  guarantee"  that 
its  claims  should  be  yielded  by  Turkey,  hospodar 
was  almost  a  household  word  during  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1853,  &c.  Hospodars  continued  till 
the  treaties  of  San  Stefano  and  Berlin,  in  1878, 
finally  emancipated  the  former  principalities,  now 
united  as  Roumania,  from  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey. 


3.  PL:  The  inns  of  court.    (Wharton.) 

*h6s -tel-er,   *hos -tier  (t  silent),  «hos  til  er, 
*os  tel-er,  s.    [Fr.  hosteller.] 
1.  An  innkeeper;  the  hostof  an  inn. 
"  He  brought  forth  tweie  pens,  and  gaf  to  the  osttler." 
<•'--•—,:  Luke  i. 


are  known  to  have  been  originated  by  tho  Indian 
Buddhists. 

"One  evening  sumptuously  lodged;  the  next 
Humbly  in  a  religious  hospital." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Hospitable.    • 

"T  am  to  be  a  guest  to  this  hospital  maid  [Venice]  a 
good  while  yet." — Howell:  Letters. 

hospital-gangrene,  >-. 

Path.:  Gangrene  occurring  after  surgical  opera- 
tions in  hospitals,  or  in  the  case  of  persons  taken 
thither  for  the  treatment  of  wounds. 

hospital-Saturday,  s. 

Calendar:  A  Saturday  when  those  who  from  any 
cause  have  not  contributed  to  the  Hospital-Sunday 
fund  are  invited  to  support  the  hospitals.  Collec- 
tions are  made  at  factories,  &c.,  and  ladies  take 
charge  of  boxes  in  the  London  streets.  The  first 
Hospital-Saturday  was  October  17, 1874.  (Eng.) 

hospital-Sunday,  s. 

Calendar:  A  Sunday,  hitherto  always  in  June, 
•when,  on  an  invitation  sent  out  from  the  Mansion 
House,  collections  for  the  hospitals  in  the  metrop- 
olis, which  conform  to  certain  conditions,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  made  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels 
(Established  and  Nonconformist)  in  and  around 
London.  The  primemover  in  establishingHospital- 
Sunday  in  London  was  Canon  Miller,  then  a  clergy- 
man in  Greenwich.  A  formal  resolution  on  the 
subjectwas  carried  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Mansion 
House  on  December  11,  1872,  and  collections  si- 
multaneously took  place  on  Sunday,  Juno  15,  1873. 
(Eng.) 

*h6s'-plt-al-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  hospital;  -ism.]  The 
system  of  conducting  hospitals  in  such  a  way  that, 
by  overcrowding,  diseases  such  as  erysipelas  are 
propagated. 

hos-pl  taT-I-tf ,  *hos  pi-tal-i-tie,  s.  [French 
hospitality,  from  Lat.  hoapitalis.]  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  receiving  and  entertaining  strangers  hospit- 
ably; generous  and  liberal  treatment  of  visitors, 
strangers,  or  guests. 

"The  expense  of  hospitality  she  [Elizabeth]  somewhat 
encouraged  by  the  frequent  visits  she  paid  her  nobility." 
— Hume:  Hist,  of  Eng.  (App.  3.) 


I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  receives  and  entertains  another 
in    his  own  house,    whether    gratuitously    or    for 
reward;  an  entertainer. 

"  Fair  host  and  earl,  I  pray  your  courtesy." 

Tennyson:  Enid,  403. 

2.  Specif.:  The  landlord  of  an  inn. 

"[We]  entered  an  old  hostel,  called  mine  host." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  i.  171. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bo/.:  A  plant  in  which  another  one,  such   as 
Orobanche  or  Cuscuta,  roots  itself. 

2.  ZoGl. :  An  animal  on  or  in  which  another  one  is 
parasitic.  ^ 

host  (2),  *hOOst,  *ost,  8.  fO.  Fr.  host,  from  Lat. 
hostem,  accus.  of  hostis^an  enemy,  a  host.] 

1.  An  army ;  a  number  of  men  embodied  for  war. 

"  With  extended  w  i  ntr-  a  banner' d  host 
Under  spread  ensigns." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  886. 

2.  A   great    number   or   multitude;  a   crowd;  a 
throng. 

"The  Aos(  of  insects  gathering  round  my  face." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

host  (3),  *hoost,  *host-ie,  s.  [Lat.  hostia=a  vic- 
tim, from  hostio=to  strike.] 

Roman  Theol.  &  Ritual:  The  Latin  Hostia  is 
used  in  tho  Vulgate:  in  Eph.  v.  2,  of  Jesus  as  a 
victim  of  expiation,  and  in  Phil.  iv.  18,  of  a  spirit- 
ual sacrifice— almsgiving.  Tho  English  word  is  used 
(1)  of  Christ  present  on  the  altar  under  tho  species 
of  bread  and  wine ;  (2)  of  the  consecrated  bread ; 
(3)  of  the  bread  before  consecration,  asin  theprayer 
"  Suscipe,  sancte  Pater,"  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass. 


w 

ieavon>  They  are  circulr,  and  [of  two  sizes,  one 
larger,  consecrated,  and  received  by  the  celebrant, 
or  reserved  for  Benediction  (q.  v.)  ;  the  others 
smaller,  for  distribution  to  the  faithful  in  the  Sac- 
rament  of  the  Eucharist, 

'  Lord  Feversham  opened  the  door  once,  and  called  for 
a  glass  of  water.  The  host  it  stuck  in  his  [the  King's] 
throat."-SUr»e(;  Own  Time  (1685). 


2.  An  ostler  (q.  v.)« 

"How  hosteler,  fetche  my  horse  a  bottel  of  hay." 

Skelton:  Speke  Parrot. 

3.  A  student  in  a  hostel  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

(Eng.) 

"The students  also  that  remaine  in  them  are  called 
hostelers,  or  hulliers."— Harrison.-  Descript.  of  England, 
ch.  iii. 

h5s  tel-ryS    *hos-tel-rie,     *hos-til-er-le.    s. 
[Eng.  hostel;  -ry.]    An  inn  ;  a  lodging-house. 
"  Come  with  me  to  the  hostelry, 
For  I  have  many  things  to  say." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

*host-er-y\  *host -er-ie,  s.  [HOST  (1),  s.\  An 
inn,  a  hostelry. 

"  In  Stow's  time  it  was  altered  to  a  common  honterie,  or 
inn,  having  a  black  bell  for  &sigu."— Pennant:  London, 
p.  458. 

host  -ess,  s.    [O.  Fr.  hostesse.]    [HOST  (!),«.] 

1.  A  female  host;  a  woman  who  gives  entertain- 
ment to  guests. 

2.  A  woman  who  keeps  an  inn ;  the  landlady  of  an 
Inn. 

"To  gnll  his  hostess  fora  month's  repast." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  iv.,  sat.  5. 

•'hostess-Ship,  s.  Tho  office  or  character  of  a 
hostess. 

"  It  is  my  father's  will  I  should  take  on  me 
The  hostess-ship  o'  the  day." 

Shakeap..-   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

h5s  -tl  9lde,  s.    [Lat.  hostis—a  stranger,  a  for- 
eigner, an  enemy,  and  ccedo  (in  compos.  cido)  =  to 
kill.]    One  who  kills  an  enemy.    ( WJtarton.) 
*host-ie,  s.    [HOST  (3), «.] 

h6s  -tile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hostilis,  from  hostis 
=  an  enemy.] 

1.  Belonging,  pertaining,  or  suited  to  an  enemy ; 
showing  enmity,  ill-will,  or  hostility;  unfriendly; 
inimical;  opposed. 

"They  hnd  early  become  cold,  and  were  fast  becoming 
hostile."— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*2.  Dono,  caused,  or  given  by  an  enemy. 

"  Safe  he  returned  without  one  hostile  scar." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xi.  655. 

hostile-witness,  s. 

Law:  A  witness  who,  being  summoned  by  a  per- 
son to  give  evidence  in  his  favor,  makes  allegations 
showing  such  animus  against  him  that  power  is 
given  the  person  assailed  to  have  the  witness  cross- 
examined, just  as  if  he  had  been  brought  into  court 
by  the  opposite  party.  (\Vharton.) 

hos  -tile-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  hostile;  -Zy.]  In  a  hos- 
tile manner ;  like  an  enemy. 

*hos- tile -ment,  *hus  -  tie  -  ment,  *hus-tyl- 
t,   s.      [Low   Lat.    hostilmenta.]      Household 


ment,          L_ 
furniture,  goods,  chattels. 

"  For  why,  certes  it  nedeth  of  full  many  helpings,  to 
kepen  the  diuersite  of  precious  hostilements."— Chaucer: 
Boecius,  bk.  ii. 

hOS-tll  -l-ty\  s.    fFr.  hfrttilite,  from  Lat.  hostili- 
*host  (4).  hoast,  «.    [A.  S.  hwosta.]  A  cough;  the    tatem,  accus.  of  hostitifus,  from   /ias^7w=hostile; 
act  of  coughing.  Sp.  hostilidad;  Ital.  ostilita.] 


fate,     fat,     iare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",     w6t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pfit, 
or.     wore,     wolf;     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,    cub,     cttre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


hostilize 
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Hottentot-bread 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hostile;  enmity, 
public  or  private. 

"Thither  wlien  lie  came  he  began  to  (to  many  acts  of 
hi>*filit>/  it^atn^t  the  Kumttus." — Raleigh:  History  of  the 
Wurltl,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii.,  g  15. 

2.  An  act  of  an  enemy ;  a  hostile  deed ;  spec.,  in 
the  plural,  acts  of  warfare. 

"He  [Hen.  VII.]  waslytle  or  nothyng  inquieted — with- 
out wftrrp,  Imxtilitie,  or  mtirtitill  busynesse," — Sir  T.  Elyot: 
Uufi-riuji;  bk.  L,  ch.  ixiv. 

*hos  '-til-fee,  v.  t.  [English  hostilM;  -ize.]  To 
make  hostile  ;  to  convert  into  an  enemy. 

"host  -Ing,  s.  [Host  (2),  s.; -ing.]  A  mustering 
of  armed  men ;  a  combat ;  a  contest. 

"That  angel  should  with  angel  war, 
And  in  fierce  hosting  meet."         Milton:  1\  L.,  vi.  93. 
hos -tier  ((silent),  s.    [HOSTELER.] 
*host-less,  "host-lesse,  a.    [Eng.   host;  -less.] 
Inhospitable. 

''Forth  ryding  from  Malbeccoes  hostlesge  house." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  li.  3. 

*li6st  -if,  *host-rey,  s.  [A  contraction  of  hos- 
telry (a.  v.).] 

1.  A  hostelry ;  an  inn ;  a  lodging-house. 

"A  chamberlein  in  a  common  hostretf." — Halt:  Henry 
VI.  (an.  6.) 

2.  Lodging,  shelter. 

"  Yeeld  me  an  hostry,  'mong  the  croking  frogs." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  23. 

3.  A  stable  for  horses. 

hot,  'hoot,  *hoote,  "note,  a.  [A.  S.  hdt;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  heet;  Icel.  heitr;  Sw.  het;  Dan.  hed; 
O.  H,  Ger.  heiz ;  Ger.  heiss.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Haying  much  sensible  heat ;  having  the  power 
or  quality  of  exciting  the  sense  of  heat ;  very  warm. 

"Another  sayd,  the  fire  was  ouer  hote." 

Chauaer:  C.  T.,  16,422. 

2.  Sharp,  burning,  acrid,  pungent. 

"The  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little." 

Sltakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Ardent  in  temper,  fiery,  vehement,  precipitate, 
impetuous. 

"Youth  is  hot  and  bold." — Shakesp.:  Pilgrim,  163. 

2.  Violent,  passionate,  furious. 

"She is  so  hot  because  the  meat  is  cold." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

3.  Fervent,  ardent,  zealous. 

"  I  woot  thi  werkis,  for  neither  thou  art  coold,  neither 
thou  art  hoot ." — Wycliffe:  Apocalips  iii. 

4.  Violent,  sharp,  furious,  brisk,  keen,  animated ; 
as,  a  hot  fight,  a  hot  pursuit,  a  hot  argument. 

5.  Keen  in  desire,  lustful,  amorous. 
*6.  Heating. 

"  Hot  and  rebellious  liquors." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

^1  Hot  is  the  general  term  which  marks  simply 
the  presence  of  heat ;  fiery  goes  farther ;  it  denotes 
the  presence  of  fire  which  is  the  cause  of  heat:  a 
room  is  hot;  a  furnace  or  the  tail  of  a  comet  fiery, 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

hot-blast,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  blast  of  air  heated  previous  to  its  introduc- 
tion into  tho  smelting-furnace.    The  process  was 
invented  by  Nielson,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  pat- 
ented in  1828. 

2.  A  blast  of  heated  air  passed  into  a  chamber 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  timber,  &c. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Blowing  heated  air;  as,  a  hot-blast  engine. 

2.  Acted  upon  by  currents  of  heated  air ;  as,  a 
hot-blast  furnace. 

hot-blooded,  a. 

1.  Fiery,  ardent,  impetuous,  high-spirited,  rash. 

•2.  Amorous,  lecherous. 

hot-burning,  a. 

1.  Fiery. 

*2.  Lecherous,  lustful. 

hot-closet,  s. 

1.  A  closet  attached  to  a  stove  to  keep  victuals  or 
plates  warm. 

2.  Candle-making:  A  chamber  in  which  candle- 
molds  are  kept  at  a  heat  of  150°  F.,  previous  to 
pouring,  to  prevent  the  chilling  of  the  stearic  acid. 
The  steam  heat  is  applied  dry. 

hot-flue,  s.  A  chamber,  heated  by  hot-air  pipes 
in  which  printed  calicoes  are  dried ;  a  drying-cham- 
ber for  cloths  or  paper,  starch^&c. 

hot-gilding,  s.  A  name  applied  to  amalgam 
gilding,  in  which  tho  mercury  is  driven  off  by  heat. 


*hot-livered,  a.  Fiery,  passionate,  hot-headed, 
impetuous. 

hot-press,  s. 

Paper:  A  means  of  calendering  and  smoothing 
paper  by  subjecting  it  to  heavy  pressure  between 
glazed  boards  ;  a  hot  iron  plate  is  placed  at  every 
twenty  sheets  or  so  to  heat  the  pile. 

hot-press,  v.  t.  To  subject  to  the  operation  or 
process  of  hot-pressing  (q.  v.). 

hot-pressed,  a. 

Paper:  Calendered  and  smoothed  by  hot-press- 
ing. 

hot-pressing,  s. 

Paper:  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  calen- 
dering and  smoothing  paper  by  subjecting  it  to 
heavy  pressure  between  glazed  boards.  [Hox- 

PRESS,  S.] 

hot-saw,  8.  A  saw  for  cutting  up  hot  bar-iron, 
just  from  tnerolls,  into  barsor  in  to  pieces  for  being 
piled,  reheated,  and  re-rolled. 

hot-short,  s. 

Afetall.  :  Iron  which  is  disposed  to  crack  or  break 
when  worked  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  difficult  to  weld, 
is  said  to  be  hot-short.  It  is  frequently  the  presence 
of  sulphur  to  theextentof  ,say,  0'033  percent.,  which 
makes  it  brittle.  Called  also  red-short. 

hot-shot,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  Cannon  balls  made  red  hot  in  a  furnace 
in  order  to  fire  wooden  structures  into  which  they 
are  thrown. 

2.  Fig.  :    When   in   course   of  debate  an  orator 
treats  his  opponent  severely  he  is  said  to  "pour 
hot-shot  "  into  him. 

hot-spirited,  a.  Having  a  hot,  fiery,  or  impetu- 
ous spirit. 

hot-spring,  s. 

Geol.  :  A  spring  of  which  the  water  is  above  the 
normal  temperature.  Hot-springs  occur  mostly  in 
volcanic  districts.  A  large  hot-spring  capable  of 
ejecting  jets  of  water  to  a  great  height  is  called  a 
geyser  (g.  v.). 

If  An  instance  of  hot-springs  familiar  to  Ameri- 
cans is  in  the  town  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  the 
waters  of  the  springs  located  at  that  point  being 
possessed  of  remarkable  curative  properties  that 
draw  invalids  from  all  over  the  United  States.  An- 
other similar  instance  is  the  Sprudel  Spring  of 
Carlsbad,  Bohemia,  tho  bottled  waters  of  which 
are  sold  extensively  throughout  the  United  States. 

hpt-wall,  s.  A  wall  with  included  flues  to  assist 
in  ripening  the  fruit  of  trees  trained  against  it.  Its 
use  is  principally  in  ripening  fruits  which  do  not 
mature  in  the  natural  temperature  of  the  latit  udc. 

hot-  water,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  Water  heated  or  warmed. 

2.  Fig.  :  Trouble,  difficulties,  worry. 
Hot-water  ordeal: 

Old  Law:  [ORDEAL.] 

Hot-water  pump  :  A  pump  which  raises  water 
from  the  hot-well  of  a  condensing  steam-engine  and 
discharges  it  into  tho  feed-water  cistern. 

hot-well,  s.  A  compartment  in  the  cistern  in 
which  the  condenser  and  air-pump  of  a  condensing- 
engine  are  submerged,  and  from  which  the  warm 
water  is  drawn  for  the  supply  of  tho  boiler. 

hot,  8.  [Fr.  hotte=a  basket  for  the  back.]  A  kind 
of  basket  for  carrying  turf  or  slate.  [HOD.] 

hot'-bed,  s.    [Eng.  hot,  and  bed.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

.  1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.:  Any  place  which  foments  or  favors  the 
rapid  growth  or  development  of  anything  ;  as,  a  hot- 
bed of  treason. 

II.  Hort.:  A  bed  or  stratum  of  stable-litter,  tan, 
dead-leaves,  &c.,  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and 
therefore  omitting  heat,  covered  with  a  layer  of 
earth,  the  whole  having  a  glazed  box  surmounting 
it.  A  hotbed  is  used  for  the  growth  of  melons,  cucum- 
bers, &c.,  or  to  afford  temporary  protection  to  seeds 
unlikely  to  germinate  vigorously  in  the  open  air. 
It  is  less  employed  now  than  it  was,  various  other 
appliances  for  producing  artificial  heat  being 
known. 

hSf-brained,  a.  [English  hot,  and  brained.] 
Violent,  impetuous,  hot-headed,  rash,  fiery. 


,  v,  i.  [Prob.  from  Fr.  hocher=to  shake,  to 
jolt.]  To  move  the  body  with  sudden  jerks. 

hot9h  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [HorcH.] 

hotching-tub,  s. 

Metall.  :  A  tub  and  sieve  in  which  lead  ore  is  agi- 
tated in  water  to  separate  the  metallic  and  refuse 
parts.  [HUTCH.] 

h5t$hr-pSt,  hotch'-pStch,  s.  [French  hochtpot, 
from  hocher=to  shake,  and  pot=a  pot  or  dish.] 


I.  Onl.  Lnnij.:  A  mingled  mass,  a  mixture. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  EHIJ.  Lnw:     A  commixture  or  mixture  tip  of 
property  for  the  purpose  of  division.    Tho  term  is 
generally  applied  in  reference  to  settlements  by 
which  a  power  is  given  to  parents  of  appointing  a 
fund  among  his  or  her  children,  wherein  it  is  pro- 
vided that  no  child,  taking  a  share  of  the  fund 
under  any  appointment,  shall  bo  entitled  to  any 
share  in  the  unappointed  portion,  without  bringing 
his  or  her  own  share  into  hrjtchpotcli,  and  account- 
ing for  tho  same  accordingly. 

2.  Cookery:  A  kind  of  thick  broth  made  by  boil- 
ing  together  carrots    and   turnips   sliced,   young 
onions,  green  peas,  lettuce,  parsley,  cauliflowers, 
&c.,  with  lamb,  mutton,  or  beef. 

hoVcoc -kles.,  s.  [Fr. hautes coquilles.]  Achild's 
game  in  which  one  covers  his  eyes  and  guesses  who 
strikes  him. 

ho-tel,8.    [Fr.  hotel;  Lat.  hospitale.] 

1.  Alarge  inn  or  house  for  the  reception  and  enter- 
tainment of  strangers  or  travelers. 

2.  In  France,  the  mansion  or  town  residence  of  a 
person  of  rank  or  wealth. 

H  Obvious  compound.    Hotel-keeper. 

hotel-de-ville,  s,  A  town-hall. 

hotel-dieu,  s.    A  hospital. 

*hot'-foot,  adv.  [Eng.  hot,  and  foot.'}  In  great 
haste ;  with  great  speed.  [FOOTUOT.  ] 

hot'-head-ed,  a.  [Eng.  hot,  and  headed.]  Fiery, 
hasty,  impetuous,  passionate,  violent. 

hot   house,  s.    [Eng.  hot,  and  home.] 

1.  Pottery :  A  room  where  strong  heat  completes 
the  drying  of  green  ware,  previously  to  placing  in 
seggars  and  firing  in  a  kiln. 

2.  Hort.:  A  plant-house  where  a  relatively  high 
artificial  temperature  is  maintained  in  order  to 
facilitate  vegetable  growth ;  a  stove. 

hot-US  adv.    [Eng. hot;  -ly.J 

1.  In  a  hot  manner ;  with  great  heat. 

2.  Violently ;  vehemently ;  impetuously ;  ardently ; 
with  ardor  or  vehemence. 

"That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hotlier  press." 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  66. 

hot'  mouthed,  a.  [English  hot,  and  mouthed."] 
Fiery,  headstrong,  ungovernable. 

"That  hotmouthed  beast  that  bears  against  the  curb." 
Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

hot-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  hot;  -ness.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  The  quality  or  state  of 
being   hot;   heat;    ardor;   violence;   impetuosity; 
fury. 

II.  Phys.:  [TEMPERATURE.] 

*hot'-spur,  *hot-spurre,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  hot,  and 
spur.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  man  of  hot  and  hasty  valor;  a 
hotheaded  person. 

2.  Hortic. :  A  kind  of  early  pea. 

B.  A3  adj. :  Hotheaded,  impetuous,  violent,  rash. 
*hot'-spurred,  a.    [English  hotspur;  -ed.]    Hot- 
headed, rash,  impetuous,  headstrong. 

"That  hotspurred  Harpalice  in  Virgil." — Peacham. 
Hot  -ten-t8t,  s.  &  a.    [From  hot  and  tot,  two 
syllables  frequently  recurring  in  the  language  of 
the  people.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ethnol.,tic.:  The  inferior  of  tho  two  groat  abo- 
riginal tribes  existing  at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope, 
the  other  being 

the  Caffre  race. 
They  are  not 

§;nuine  negroes, 
nee  they  were 
very  numerous, 
but  the  ravages 
of  small-pox, 
esp ecially  in 
1713,  want,  spir- 
ituous liquors, 
&c.,  have  greatly 
reduced  their 
numbers.  The 
name  they  give 
themselves  is 
Quaqua. 

2.  The   Ian- 
guago  spoken  by 

the   racedo-  -n*. 

scribed  under  A.  Hottentot. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  that  race. 
Hottentot-bread,  s. 

Botany:  (1)  The  Elephant's  Foot,  Testudinaria 
elephantipes,  one  of  the  Dioscoreaceae,  or  Yams,  so 
called  because,  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  Hottentots 
eat  the  fleshy  inside  of  the  root  as  bread ;  (2)  the 
genus  Testudinaria. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout.    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhfin.    -tious,    -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


Hottentot-cherry 

Hottentot-cherry, s. 

Botany:  Cassine  maurocenia,  one  of  the  Rham- 
nacese. 

HottentOt'S-flg,  s. 

Botany:  The  popular  name  given  at  the  Cape  of 
trood  Hope  to  Mesembryanthemum  eduli',  the  suc- 
culent loaves  of  which  are  eaten. 

hot  -ten-tSt-Is.m,  s.  [English  Hottentot;  -ism.] 
(See  extract.) 

"The  term  Hotfentotism  has  been  adopted  as  a  medical 
description  of  one  of  the  varieties  of  stammering  " — 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.,  1. 172. 

h8t-t6'-nl-a,    «.    [Named   after  Pierre  Hotton, 


floating  herbs  with  the  submerged  leaves  whorled, 
pectinate,  and  multifid,  the  flowers  in  whorls,  the 
calyx  five-partite,  the  corolla  salver-shaped,  the 
limb  five-parted,  fringed  at  the  base;  the  stamens 
five,  the  style  persistent;  the  fruit  capsular,  fivo- 
valved,  many-seeded. 

hot-ton'-i-dae,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  hotton(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -idee.} 
Bot. :  A.  family  of  the  order  Primulaceae. 
hou  -dah,  s.    [HOWDAH.] 

hou-dle,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
Icel.  huga^to  look  after,  and  deigja=a  dog,  a  serv- 
ant.] A  midwife.  (Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  i.) 

houff,  s.    [HOWFF.] 

h6ugh  (gh  guttural),  hfich,'  s.  [A.  S,  Mh=the 
heel;  cog.  with  Icel.  hd,  in  Ads inn= hock-sinew : 
Dut.  hak=the  heel,  a  hoe.] 

1.  The  same  as  HOCK  (1),  (q.  v.). 

"Blood  shall  be  from  the  sword  unto  the  belly,  and 
dang  of  men  unto  the  camel's  hough."—  2  Esdras,  xiii.  36. 

2.  An  adze,  a  hoe. 

"Did  they  really  believe  that  a  man,  by  houghs  and  an 
axe,  could  cut  a  god  out  of  a  tree?"—  Stilltngfleet. 

hough  (gh  guttural)  (I),  v.  f.    [HotJGH,  *.] 

1.  To  hamstring;  to  disable  by  cutting  the  sinews 
of  the  ham. 

"Thou  eh  alt  hough  their  horses." — Joshua  ii.  6. 

2.  To  cut  with  a  hough,  adze,  or  hoe. 

hough  (gh  guttural)  (2),  v.  i.  [HAWK,  v.}  To 
hawk,  to  spit. 

"Neither  could  we  hough  or  spit  from  us;  much  less 
could  we  sneeze  or  cough." — Grew. 

hough  -er  (gh guttural),  s.  [Eng.  HOUGH  (l),v. 
-er.]  Due  who  houghs  or  hamstrings. 

h8u*h'-Ite  (gh  as  ff),  s.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Franklin  B.  Hough,  of  Somerville,  State  of  New 
York.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Hydrotalcite,  found  in  St. 
Lawrence  county,  New  York. 

*ho"uk,  IM*.  [HOUGH  (1),  v.]  To  dig  with  a  spade; 
to  sink  pits  in  the  earth. 

"  Run  himself  out  o'  thought  wi"  his  houktngs  and  min- 
ings, for  lead  and  copper  yonder." — Scott;  Antiquary, 
ch.  xii. 

hou  -let,  s.    [HOWLET.] 

*hdult,  s.    [HOLT.]    A  small  wood. 

"As  the  wind,  in  hoults  and  shady  greaves, 

A  murmur  makes."  Fairfax, 

htfund,  *hund,s.    [A.  S.  hund;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
hond;  Icel.  hundr;  Goth,  hunds;  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger. 
hund;  Lat.  cants;  Gr.  kyon  (genit.  *ynos)=adog.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  A  popular  name  for  various   breeds  of 
dogs;  especially  those  used  for  hunting,  by  means 
of  scent,  the  fox,  the  deer,  the  stag,  and  the  otter ; 
thus  there  are  foxhounds,  deeThounds,  staghounds, 
&c. 

"  The  bold  red  deer 
Fly  to  these  harbors,  driven  by  hound  and  horn." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Fig. :  A  mean,  contemptible  fellow. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut.  (pi.) :  Projections  on  the  mast-head  to 
support  the  trestle-trees  and  top.    Cheeks  fayed  to 
the  sides  of  the  mast-head. 

2.  Vehic.  (pi.):   Side  bars  which  strengthen  cer- 
tain portions  or  the  running-gear  of  a  vehicle.    In 
wagons,  the  hounds  of  the  fore-axle  pass  forward 
and  on  each  side  of  the  pole,  to  which  they  are 
secured.  The  hounds  of  the  hind-axle  unite  and  are 
fastened  to  the  coupling-pole  by  the  coupling-pin. 

U  To  follow  the  hounds:  To  hunt  with  hounds, 
hound- tree,  s.   [HOUXD'S-TEEE.] 

hound's-berry,  hound's-tree,  s.  The  Dogwood 
(Corn us  sanguinea). 

hound 's-tongue,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Cynoglossum  (q.  v.). 

hound's-tree,  s.    [HOUND'S-BERHY.] 
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hound,  r.  t.    [HOUND,  s.] 

1.  To  set  on  the  chase;  to  incite  to  pursuit;  to 
uiw  or  cheer  on. 

"  He  who  only  lets  loose  a  greyhound  out  of  the  slip,  is 
said  to  hound  him  at  the  hare." — Brumtiall. 

'1.  To  hunt;  to  pursue  with  or  as  with  hounds. 
'  I  shall  be  hounded  up  and  down  the  world." 

Otu-itii:  C'tiiis  Marius,  iv.  2. 
hound  -fish,  s.    [Eng.  hound,  undfish.] 
Ichthy.:  One  of  the  names  for  Mustelus,  a  genus 
of  sharks;  common  in  the  waters  of  this  country 
and  Europe. 

hound -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  hound;  -ing.'] 
Naut.:  That  portion  of  a  mast  between  the  deck 
and  the  top  of  the  hounds. 

hounds.,  s. pi.    [HOUND,  s.,  II.] 

hour  (ft  silent),  *houre,  *our,  *howre,  s.  [O. 
Fr.  hore,  heure  (Fr.  heure),  from  Lat.  hora,  from 
(jr.  ftora=a  season,  an  hour.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  natural  day;  the 
space  of  sixty  minutes. 

"See  the  minutes  how  they  run; 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete." 

Sliakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  ii.  6. 
IT  The  early  Egyptians  divided  the  day  and  night 
each  into  twelve  hours,  a  custom  adopted  by  Jews 
or  Greeks  probably  from  the  Babylonians.  The 
day  is  said  to  have  been  first  divided  into  hours 
from  293  B.  C.,  when  L.  Papirius  Cursor  erected  a 
sun-dial  in  the  temple  of  Quirinns  at  Rome.  Pre- 
viously to  the  invention  of  water-clocks,  158  B.  C., 
the  time  was  called  at  Rome  by  public  criers.  In 
England,  the  measurement  of  time  was,  in  early 
days,  uncertain:  one  expedient  was  by  wax  candles, 
three  inches  burning  an  hour,  and  six  wax  candles 
burning  twenty-four  hours,  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Alfred,  A.  D.  886. 

2.  The  point  of  time  marked  or  indicated  by  a 
clock,  watch,  &c. ;  the  particular  time  of  the  day. 

"What  hour  is  it? "— Shakesp.:  CymbeUne,  ii.  2. 

3.  A  particular  time  or  season ;  a  particular  point 
of  time. 

"  In  that  houre, 
Whan  that  his  mete  wont  was  to  be  brought  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,733. 

4.  (PI.) :  Life. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  In  all  cases  the  twenty-fourth  part  of 
a  day,  varying  according  to  the  method  of  comput- 
ing that  day. 

2.  Eccles.  (pi.) :  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
certain  prayers  to  be  repeated  atcertain  fixed  times 
of  the  day.    [HoiLs;.] 

3.  Myth,  (pi.) :  Goddesses  of  the  seasons  or  hours 
of  the  day. 

IT  (1)  Sidereal  hour: 

Astron. :  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  sidereal 
day.  [DAT.] 

(2)  To  keep  good  hours :  To  be  at  home  in  good 
time  at  night ;  not  to  be  abroad  late  at  night. 

(3)  The   smill  hours:   The   early   hours  of  the 
morning,  as  one,  two.  &c. 

(i)  After  hours:  After  the  time  appointed  for 
one  s  regular  labor. 

hour-angle,  8. 

Astron. :  The  angle  formed  at  the  pole  at  the 
instant  of  observation  between  the  meridian  of  the 
plane  and  the  hour-circle  or  circle  of  declination, 
passing  through  the  heavenly  body.  It  is  measured 
by  the  arc  of  the  equator  which  has  passed  or  will 
pass  under  the  meridia_n  of  the  observer  between 
the  instant  of  observation  and  the  moment  when 
the  heavenly  body  is  on  the  same  meridian.  Called 
also  the  horary  angle. 

hour-bell,  s.    A  bell  noting  the  hours. 

"To  count  the  hour-bell  and  expect  no  change." 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  404. 

hour-circle, «. 

1.  Astronomy:  One  of  the  great  circles  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  sphere,  and  necessarily 
perpendicular  to  the  equinoctial.    So  called,  be- 
cause to  note  when  the  sun  reaches  each  of  these 
circles  is  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  hour  of  the 
day.     Hour-circles  are  called  also  circles  of  decli- 
nation. 

2.  Globes:  A  small  brass  circle  fixed  to  the  north 
pole  of  a  terrestrial  globe,  divided  into  twenty-four 
hours,  and  furnished  with  an  index  for  pointing 
them  out. 

hour-glass  (h  silent), «.  [Eng.  hour,  andgZoss.] 
1.  A  glass  having  two  bulbs  and  a  connecting 
opening  through  wnich  the  sand  in  one  bulb  runs 
into  the  other.  The  amount  of  sand  and  size  of  the 
opening  are  such  that  a  given  amount  of  time  is 
consumed  in  the  passage.  Glasses  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  yet  used  for  marking  small  periods  of  time ; 
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such  as.  (1)  the  three-minute  glass  or  oi*er-£lass,  in 
which  the  Band  passes  in  the  time  mentioned;    _ 

the  half-minute  glass  used  in  ascertaining  the  rate 
of  a  ship  by  the  log. 

"I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hourglass  run." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
*2.  A  space  of  time. 

"We,  within  the  hourglass  of  two  months,  have  won  one 
town,  and  overthrown  great  forces  in  the  field."— liucuti. 

hour-hand  (hour  as  our),  s.  [Eng.  hour,  and 
hand.] 

Hor.:  That  hand  which  shows  the  hour  on  a  clock 
or  watch-dial,  performing  its  revolution  in  twelve 
hours. 

hdu'-rl,  «.    [Pers.  hurt,]    A  nymph  of  paradise, 
whose  company  is  to  form  the  chief  happiness  01 
the  faithful  Mussulman  hereafter. 
"Secure  in  Paradise  to  be 
By  houris  loved  immortally." 

Byrun:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xii. 

hour  -line  (h  silent),  s.    [Eng.  hour,  and  line.} 

1.  Afttron. :  A  line  indicating  the  hour. 

2.  Dialing  (pi.) ;  The  lines  on  which  the  shadows 
fall  at  different  hours ;  the  intersection  of  the  hour- 
circles  with  the  plane.of  the  dial. 

hour '-If  (h  silent),  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  hour;  -ly.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Happening  or  done  every  hour;  occurring  hour 
by  hour. 

"Till  free  my  thoughts  before  me  roll 
Not  chafed  by  hourly  false  control." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Grande  Chartreuse. 

2.  Constant,  continual. 

"In  hourly  expectation  of  a  martyrdom."— Sharp;  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i. 

*3.  Marking  the  hours. 

"Those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  327. 

B.  As  adv.:  Hour  by  hour;  every  hour,  continu- 
ally, constantly,  frequently. 

"The  agitation  grew  hourly  more  formidable." — .V«- 
cautay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

hour'-plate  (ft  silent),  s.  [Eng.  hour,  and  plate.} 
The  plate  or  dial  of  a  watch,  clock,  &c.,  on  which 
the  hours  are  marked ;  a  dial-plate. 

"The  hand  and  the  characters  of  the  hourplate."-~ 
Locke. 

*hous  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  hous(e);  -age.} 
A  rate  paid  for  housing  goods  by  a  carrier  at  a 
wharf,  quay,  &c. 

h6use,  *hous,  *howse,  s.  [A.  S.  hus;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  huts;  Icel,  hus;  Dau.  huus;  Sw.  hits;  Goth. 
hus;  Ger.  haus;  O.  H.  Ger.  hus.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  building  intended  or  used  as  a  place  of  shelter 
or  residence,  especially  of  man;   a  dwelling;   an 
abode  wherein  a  man  lives. 

"Fram  Rome  he  brogte  an  heste,  that  me  here  nome 
Petre's  peni  of  ech  hous,  that  smoke  out  of  come." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  493. 

2.  Any  place  of  abode. 

"The  bees  with  smoke,  the  dove  with  noisome  stench, 
Are  from  their  hives  and  houses  driven  away." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  i.  6. 

3.  A  building  or  number  of  buildings  wherein  per- 
sons live  in  community;  a  monastery;  a  college. 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford  (.Edes  Christi)  is 
known  as  "  The  House." 

4.  The  members  of  a  family,  living  in  the  same 
house ;  a  household. 

"Thehouse  I  call  here  the  man,  the  woman,  their  chil- 
dren, their  servants  bond  and  free,  their  cattle."— Smith: 
Commonwealth,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

5.  A  family  of  ancestors,  descendants,  and  kin  ;  a 
race  of  persons  descended  from  the  same  stock ; 
especially  applied  to  a  noble  family  or  race. 

"  Now  play  the  men  for  the  good  hous* 
That  loves  the  people  well." 

Macaulay:  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  xviii. 

6.  One  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  a  country 
or  state,  assembled  in  parliament  or  legislature;  a 
bodyof  men  assembledin  theirlegislativocapacity ; 
as,  the  House   of   Representatives,  the  House  of 
Commons,  &c. 

"The  same  gazette  which  announced  that  the  Houses 
had  ceased  to  sH  announced  that  Schomberg  had  landed 
in  Ireland." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,ch.  xiv. 

7.  A  quorum  of  a  legislative  body:  as,  The  gov- 
ernment failed  to  keep  a  house. 

8.  A  theater. 

"Now  there  are  two  admirable  comedies  at  both 
houses."— Dryden:  Sir  Martin  Marr-all,  iii.  1. 

9.  The    audience   or   attendance  at  a   place   of 
entertainment ;  as,  A  play  draws  good  houses. 

10.  The  manner  of  living;  a  supply  of  food  for  the 
table ;  a  table. 

"He  kept  a  miserable  house,  but  the  blame  was  laid 
wholly  upon  madam." — Swift. 
*11.  A  square  or  division  on  a  chess-board. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hgr,     th§re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     car,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    os  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


house-agent 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astral. :  The  station  of  a  planet  in  the  heavens ; 
a  twelfth  part  of  the  heavens  as  divided  by  great 
circles  drawn  through  the  north  and  south  poles  of 
the  horizon,  in  the  same  way  as  meridians  pass 
through  tho  earth's  poles.  Theheavens,  visible  and 
invisible", were  thus  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
six  being  above  and  six  below  tho  horizon.    Those 
divisions,  or  houses,  were  numbered  from  one  to 
twelve,  beginning  with  that  which  lay  in  tin1  last 
immediately  below  tho  horizon.     The  first  house 
was  the  house  of  life ;   the  second,  of  fortune  or 
riches;  tho  third,  of  brethren;  the  fourth,  of  rela- 
tions; tho  fifth,  of  children:  the  sixth, of  health; 
the  seventh, of  marriage;  tho  eighth,  of  death,  or 
the  upper  portal ;  the  ninth,  of  religion  ;  the  tenth, 
of  dignities  ;  the  eleventh,  of  benefactors ;  and  the 
twelfth,  of  enemies  or  captivity. 

2.  Comm.:  A  commercial  establishment or  firm. 

•    For  tho  difference  between  house  and  family, 
seo  FAMILY. 
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*house  bote,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  Mid.  Eng.  bate 
(q.  v.).J 

Latr:  (See  extract.) 

"  The  Saxon  word  botr  is  used  by  us  as  synonymous  to 
the  French  estovers  (that  is.  necessaries,  from  estoffer.  to 
furnish),  and  therefore  Aimsr/mfc  is  a  sufficient  allowance 
of  wood  to  burn  in  the  house." — Blackstone:  <'"tnint:nt., 
bk.  ii.,  cli.  3. 

house -break-er,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  breaker,] 
One  who  enters  or  breaks  into,  and  robs  houses ;  a 
burglar. 

"The  capital  was  kept  in  constant  terror  by  house- 
breakers."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiz. 

house  -break-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  break- 
ing,] The  act  or  crime  or  breaking  into  and  rob- 
bing houses ;  burglary. 

"Burglary,  or  nocturnal  housebreakina,  burgi  latroci- 
nium,  which  by  our  ancient  law  was  called  hamesecken, 
as  it  is  in  Scotland  to  this  day.  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  a  very  heinous  offense." — Blacksttme:  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,ch.  16. 

',.  house,  and  I 


work,  and  where  those  in  need  of  workmen  can 
meet  and  engage  hands. 

2.  House  of  Correction:  A  prison,  a  penitentiary. 

3.  House  of  God:  A  church,  a  temple. 

4.  To  bring  down  the  house :  To  draw  forth  a  uni- 
versal burst  of  applause,  as  in  a  theater. 

5.  To  keep  house:  To  maintain  a  separate  estab- 
lishment. 

6.  The  house : 

(1)  Tho  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  Tho  poorhouse. 

7.  House  to  house:  Calling  at   or   visiting  each 
house;  as,  a  house-to-house  inspection. 

house-agent,  «.  A  person  whose  business  is  to 
sell  and  let  houses,  collect  rents,  &c. 

house-cricket,  s. 

Entom.:  Acheta  domestica.    [CRICKET.] 

*house-dove,  s.    A  stay-at-home. 

house-line,  s, 

Naut. :  Housing,  a  fine  line  having  three  strands, 
smallerthan  rope-yarn,  and  used  for  seizings,  fas- 
tening thimbles  of  sails  to  their  ropes,  &c. 

house-lot,  s.  A  lot  or  plot  of  ground  on  which  to 
build  a  house ;  a  site  for  a  house. 

house-martin,  s.   [HOUSE-SWALLOW.] 

house-painter,  s.  One  whose  business  is  to 
paint  or  decorate  houses. 

house-physician,  s.  A  physician  resident  in  a 
hospital,  hotel  or  institution. 

house-physlclancy,  s.  The  office  of  a  house- 
physician. 

house-rent,  s.    The  rent  paid  for  a  house. 

house-sparrow,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Common  Sparrow,  Passer  domesli- 
cus.  [SPAEBOW.] 

house-spider,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Aranea  or  Tagenaria  domestica.  The  nest 
is  in  corners,  outhouses,  or  neglected  rooms,  and 
has  a  small  tunnel-like  hole,  in  which  the  predatory 
insect  lurks,  and  into  which  he  drags  his  prey. 

house-steward,  s.  A  person  who  has  the  man- 
atri'ment  and  control  of  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
household  or  any  large  establishment ;  a  steward. 

house-surgeon,  s.  The  resident  medical  officer 
in  a  hospital  or  similar  institution. 

house-surgeoncy,  s.  The  office  of  a  house-sur- 
geon. 

house-swallow,  house-martin,  s. 

Ornith.:  HirundoorChelidonurbica.  [HlRTTSDO.] 
hous.e,  v.  t.  &  i.    [HonsE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  place  in  a  house;  to  put  or  keep  under  a 
roof ;  to  protect  by  covering ;  to  place  under  shelter. 

"To  be  used  by  the  State  or  municipality  for  housing 
the  people." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

2r  To  lodge,  to  quarter ;  to  cause  to  take  shelter. 

3.  To  shelter.    (Bunyan:  Pilg.  Prog.,rjt,.ii.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  have  a  lodging;  to  dwell;  to 
keep   abode;   to  take   shelter.    (Shakesp.:  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  iii.  5.) 

2.  Astrol. :  To  have  a  station  in  the  heavens. 
"Where  Saturn  houses,  and  where  Hermes  joins." 

Drtiden:  Virgil;  Georgia  i.  460. 

IT  To  house  guns : 

Naut. :  To  run  them  in  upon  the  decks,  and  then 
by  taking  the  quoins  from  under  them,  to  let  the 
muzzles  rest  against  the  sides  above  the  ports,  then 
to  secure  them  by  their  tackle,  muzzle  lashings,  and 
breechings. 

house  -b6at,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  boat.]  A  barge, 
with  a  wooden  building  of  one  story  erected  on  it. 

"What  Mr.  Keeley  Halawelle  in  his  houseboat  haa 
done."— Pali  Hall  Gazette. 


housebuilder-moth,  s. 

Entomology:  piketicus  sandersii.  The  "house" 
which  it  builds  is  a  pensile  nest. 

house'-dog,  s.  [English  house,  and  dog.]  A  dog 
kept  to  guard  a  house  from  thieves,  etc. 

"  To  charm  the  surly  housedog's  faithful  bark." 

Wordsworth:  Female  Vagrant. 

hous ed,  *houssed,  a.  [Fr.  housse=a  horse  cov- 
ering, &c.]  Applied  to  horses  when  covered  with 
housings. 

house -fly,  s.  [Eng.  house,  an&fly.] 
Entom.:  Musca  domestica.  The  third  joint  of  tho 
antennas  is'. thrice  the  length  of  the  second  ;  the  style 
is  plumose :  the  eyes  reddish-brown  ;  the  front  of 
the  head  white  ;  the  neck  black ;  the  thorax  black- 
ish-gray, with  four  longitudinal  black  bands ;  abdo- 
men blackish-brown, abovewith  blackish  elongated 
spots,  pale  yellowish  brown  beneath.  The  larvie 
are  called  maggots ;  they  live  in  decaying  animal 
matter.  The  common  fly  has  a  wide  geographical 
distribution.  It  is  possible  that  the  feet  of  the  fly 
may  carry  infection  from  place  to  place. 

house'-hold,  *hous'-h61d,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  house, 
and  hold;  from  being  held  or  kept  together  in  one 
house.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Those  who  live  together  under  the  same  roof ;  a 
family  under  the  same  head. 

2.  A  race,  family,  or  house. 

"Two  households,  both  alike  in  dignity." 

Shakesp.:  Komeo  and  Juliet.     (Prol.) 

3.  Family  life ;  domestic  management  or  affairs. 

"Rich  stuffs  and  ornaments  of  household." 

Shakesp...  Henry  V.,  III.,  iii.  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining   to   the   house  and 
family ;  domestic ;  as,  household  furniture,  household 
affairs,  &c. 

household-bread,  s.     Common    bread;    bread 

not  of  the  finest  quality. 

household-gods,  s.pl. 

1.  Roman  Antiq.:   The  Lares  and  Penates;  the 
gods  presiding  over  the  house  or  family. 

2.  Fig. :  All  objects  endeared  to  one  as  associated 
with  home. 

household-stuff,  *household-stu£Fe,  subst.  The 
vessels,  utensils,  furniture,  &c.,  of  a  home. 

"  His  cloke  is  his  bed,  yea,  and  his  household-stuff." — 
Spenser:  On  Ireland. 

household-troops,  household-brigade,  s. 

Eng.  Mil. :  Troops  specially  employed  to  guard 
the  person  of  the  sovereign. 

"As  easily  as  the  French  household-troops  paced  along 
the  great  road  from  Versailles  to  Marli." — Macaulau: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

house '-hold-er,  *hous  -hold-er,  s.  [Eng.  house, 
and  holder.] 

1.  The  master  or  head  of  a  family ;  the  occupier 
of  a  house. 

"A  certain  householder  planted  a  vineyard." — Matthew 
ni.  27. 

•2.  One  that  belongs  to  a  household. 

"I  press  me  none  but  good  householders,  yeoman's 
eons."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  iv.  2. 

hfmse '-keep-Sr,  «.    [Eng.  house,  and  keeper.] 

1.  The  master  or  mistress  of  a  household;   one 
who  occupies  a  house  with  his  or  her  family ;    a 
householder. 

"If  I  may  credit  housekeepers  and  substantial  trades- 
men, all  sorts  of  provisions  and  commodities  are  risen 
excessively." — Locke. 

2.  One  who  keeps  or  guards  a  house.    (Shakesp. : 
Macbeth,  iii.  1.)    • 


houseraiser 

3.  One  who  keeps  or  lives  much  at  home. 

"You  are  manifest  hi"/*i  /. 

.V/uik'-.s//.:  CuriolanHS,  i.  8. 

4.  A  female  servant  who  has  the  management  of 
the  domestic  affairs  of  a  family,  anil  the  control  of 
the  other  servants. 

house  keep  Ing,  s.  &.  a.  [English  house,  and 
keeping.] 

A.  As  finl^tuniifi' : 

1.  The  management  of  domestic  affairs ;  the  care 
of  a  household. 

*2.  Hospitality;  a  liberal  and  plentiful  table. 
"  I  hear  your  grace  hath  sworn  out  housekeeping." 
Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  ii.  1. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  household ; 
domestic. 

"His  house,  for  pleasant  prospect,  large  scope,  and 
other  housekeeping  commodities,  challengeth  the  preemi- 
nence."— Carew. 

•nous  -el,  "hous-ele,  *hos-el,  s.  [A.  S.  husel 
(for  hunsel) ;  cogn.  with  Goth,  hunsl—a.  sacrifice; 
Icel.  husl.]  The  Holy  Eucharist;  the  Sacrament ; 
the  taking  or  receiving  of  the  Sacrament. 

*hou5  -el,  *hoselen,  v.  f.  [A.  S.  huslian,  from 
husel:  Goth,  hunsljan.] 

1 .  To  administer  the  sacrament  to ;  specif.,  to  ad- 
minister the  viaticum  to. 

"And  certes  ones  a  yere  at  the  lest  way  it  is  lawful  to  be. 
houseled." — Chaucer:  Parson's  Tale. 

2.  To  prepare  for  a  journey. 

"May  zealous  smiths 

So  housel  all  our  hacknies  that  they  may  feel 
Compunction  in  their  feet,  and  tire  at  Highgate." 
Beaitnt.  <£•  Flet.:  Wit  without  Money,  iii.  7. 

house '-lamb  (b  silent),  s.    [English  house,  and 
lamb.]    A  lamb  kept  in  a  house  for  fattening. 
*hou§'-eled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [HOUSEL,  «.] 
house  -leek,  «.    [Eng.  house,  and  leek.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Sempervivum,  of  which  one 
species,  8.  tectorum,  is  found  half  wild  on  the  tops- 
of  walls  and  houses  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  It 
has  dull  reddish  purple  flowers,  with  twelve  narrow 
sepals,  twelve  lanceolate  ciliate  petals,  and  twelve 
stamens.    It  is  really  wild  in  continental  Europe 
and  Asia. 

2.  (PL) :  House  leeks.    The  name  given  by  kind- 
ley  to  the  order  Crassulaceoe  (q.  v.). 

houseleek-tree,  s. 
Sot. :  JSonium  arboreum. 

house'-less, "house-lesse, a.  [Eng. house;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  or  without  a  house,  home,  or  shelter; 
homeless. 

"With  houseless  wanderers,  were  my  first  relief." 
Wordsworth:  Female  Vagrant. 

h6~use'-leS8-ness,  s.  [Eng.  houseless,  and  -ness.] 
The  state  of  having  no  house.  (Dickens:  Uncom- 
mercial Traveler,  xiii.) 

"house  -let,  s.  [Eng.  house ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A 
little  house. 

"The  squeezed,  cabin-parlored  houselets  of  Dover." — 
W.  Taylor,  in  Kuberd's  Remains,  i.  410. 

*hou§e'-llng,  "nous,  -ling,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  housel,' 
-ing.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Eucharist ;  sacramental. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  of  the  sacraments  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  giving  or  receiving  the 
Eucharist;    the    Eucharist.      (Warner:     Albion's 
England,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxiii.) 

houseling-cloth.  housling-cloth,  «.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  cloth  spread  over  the 
rails  before  the  altar  at  communion. 

house  maid,  s.  [English  house,  and  maid.]  A 
female  servant  or  maid  employed  to  keep  a  house 
clean,  &c. 

"The  housemaid  may  put  out  the  candle  against  the 
looking-glass." — Swift:  Directions  to  Servants. 

•house  -mate,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  mate.]  One 
who  dwells  in  the  same  house  with  another  or 
others. 

"Had  woe  o'erwhelmed 
The  housemates,  they  were  hardly  silent  thus." 

K.  Browning:  Balaustion's  Adventure. 

*h6"use'-m&n-ger,  s.  [Eng,  house,  and  monger,] 
A  speculator  in  house  property. 

"Those  speculative  housemongers  who  are  the  worst 
feature  of  the  present  system." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

house-mover,  s.  One  whose  business  it  is  to 
move  houses.  In  late  years  it  has  become  a  very 
important  trade. 

house  -plg-e6n,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  pigeon.} 
A  tame  pigeon. 

house -ralf-er,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  raiser.]  One 
who  erects  a  house ;  a  house  builder. 


boll,    btfy;     pout,    Jdwl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


houseroom 

house  -room,  s.    [Eng.  house,  and  room.]    Boom 
or  accommodation  in  a  nouse. 
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howel 


5.  Nautical: 


house'-warm-lng,  s.    [Ene.    house,  and  warm-    tw 
inij.]    A  feast  or  merrymaking  upon  going  into  a 
new  house. 

h6\s£-wUe^(o™shuz-zjff),*hojje-wi]f,  *huseT 


ouse-wife  (or  as  Mr-ilf  )  .  *hose-wljf,  «huse-  6O™»t  plates  or  guard,  on  the  rail- 
if,  *hUS-Wife.  *hUS-wiJf,  ,.  [Eng.  how*,  and  way  carriage  or  truck,  whtah  form  a  lateral  support 
•'/<-•]  f»r  Hie  axle-boxes,  and  in  which  they  slip  up  and 


hov'-er,  r.  i.    [A  freq.  from  Mjd.  Eug.  hove;  cf. 


1.  The  mistress  of  a  family ;  the  female  head  of  a  down  as  the  springs  alternately  contract  and"e£  3-  To  wander  or  move  about  from  place  to  place ; 
household ;  the  wife  of  a  householder.  pand.    Also   called   pedestals,    horn-plates,   jaws,  to  ™ovo  to  and  fro  about  or  near  a  place. 

2.  A  case  for  holding  pins,  needles,  thread,  scis-  axle-guards.  "We  see  so  warlike  a  prince  at  the  head  of  so  great  an 
sors,  and  the  like.  housing-bearers,  s.  j 


Metall. :  The  frame  in  which  the  rollers  of  an  iron- 


's. A  hussy.    (Shakesp.:  Henru  F.,  v.  1.) 

IT  Housewife  and  hussi,  were  at  first  but  two  dif-  roff       mj111an; 

ferent  methods  of  spelling  the  s  ame  word.  *  m,U1  aro  set- 

^^•'-^^^to^,^Uj--wlT^«h  S^^Hc^S*"*0'1 

housewife;  to  economize.  hou  -tOU,  s.    [From  its  note.] 


"  Huswlflng  the  little  heaven  had  lent. 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter  rent." 

Dryden :  Cock  and  Fox,  9. 


ZoOl. :  A  very  beautiful  motrnot,  found  in  South    tection  ;  a  retreat. 


army,  havering  on  the  borders  of  our  confederates." 
Addison. 

4.  To  bo  irresolute ;  to  waver;   to  bo  in  doubt  or 
uncertainty ;  to  stand  in  suspense  or  expectation. 
"  Hovering  o'er  the  paper  with  her  quill." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  (if  Liurece,  1,297. 

hqv  -e"r,  «.    [HovEK, v.]    A  shelter,  cover,  or  pro- 


America. 


"  Boughs  of  trees  which  were  cast  in  thither  to  serve  as 


hOUt-tflyn -I-a,  s.     [Named    after   Houttuyn,   a     a*ol'er  for  tie  fish."— Caretc. :  Sumi  of  Cornwall. 


h6use  -wife •-&  (or  as  hfiz  -zlf-l?),  *hUS-Wife-    celebrated  virtuoso  resident  in  Amsterdam.] 
ly.a.  &adv.    \_hng.  housewife; -ly.]  Bot.:   A   genus   of   Saururacew.    The   leaves   of 


hover-ground,  s.    Light  ground.    (Ray.) 


u«*v*-,     *:/.j  iivi..    iv    ^fiiii-    in    oaururacea?.     ino    leaves    ot  *,«        ~      *             rTT 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  housewife  or  the  Houttuynia  cordata  are  deemed  by  the    Cochin  hpv -er-er,  s.    [HOVER,  r.l     An  arrangement  in 

omestic  managementof  a  household;  like  a  house-  Chinese  emmenagogue.    They    are   eaten  by   the  £n  In.cubator  *or  protecting  the  young  chickens  and 

rife;   skilled  in    the   management    of  household  Lepchas  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  keeping  them  warm. 


- ,   - 
affairs. 

B.  As  adv. :  Like  a  housewife;  with  careful  econ- 
omy or  management. 

"She  handleth  el  things  housewifely:  Ergo  she  is  a  good 
housewife." — Wilson:  Arte  ofLogtke,  fo.  68. 

house -wlf-gr-y'  (or  as  huz'-zlf-r?),  *hous- 
wif-ry,  *hus-wif-er-y,  *hus-wyf-er-y,  s.  [Eng. 
housewife;  -ry.]  The  business  of  a  housewife; 
female  management  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  a 


*hove,  pret.  ofv.     [HEAVE,  v.] 

*hove  (1),  t'.  i.    [HOVER.]    To   hove   about;  to 
loiter ;  to  halt. 

"And  there  he  hmted,  and  abode 
To  wit  what  she  wolde  mene." 

Oowert  C.  A.  i. 

*hove  (2),  *hoove,  v.  i.  &  t.    [HoVE.pr-et.  ofv.] 
A.  Inirans.:  To  raise;  to  swell. 
"The  earth  also  for  her  part,  by  this  meanes  well  soaked, 


hov'-er-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HOVER,  f.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  remaining  flut- 
tering or  suspended  in  the  air ;  a  moving  to  and  fro 
about  a  place. 

hov  er-Ing-1? ,  adv.  [Eng.  hovering ;  -ly.]  Ina 
hovering  manner. 


household";  s£ili  in"managTng"a"h"ouse<hordI-0ec'on^    sw!>lleth  and .hooveth  as  it*were  with  a  leaven."— K  Hoi-       *hSv'-§r-ly'!  adv.  [Eng.  hover;  -ly.]  Hoveringly; 
omy.  land:  Pliny,  bk.  iviL,  ch.  ii.  like  one  stopping  only  for  a  moment. 

hov'-lte,  s.  [From  Hove,  near  Brighton,  Eng- 
land, where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  A  soft  white  and  friable  earthy  mineral, 
occurring  as  a  mixture  in  collyrite.  Composition: 
Carbonic  acid,  44'4;  carbonate  of  lime,  28'3;  water, 
27-3=100. 


"  The  labor  of  her  I  do  hunwifery  call." 

Tusser:  Huswife  and  Huswifery. 

*ho"u'-sl-a,  *h6uss,  *housse,  s.  [Fr.housse;  Low 
Lat.  husia.]    Housings  (q.  v.) . 

"Where  man  ended,  the  continued  vest 
Spread  on  his  back,  the  houss  and  trappings  of  a  beast." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xii. 
hous'-Ie,  8,    [Eng.  house;  dimin.  suff.  -ie=-y]    A 
little  house.    (Burns :  To  a  Mouse.) 

hous.  -Ing  (1),  s.    [Fr.  housse  =  a  horse-covering; 


B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  swell. 

"Some  ill-brewn  drink  had  ltnred  her  wame.1' 

Burns:  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 

hove,  s.    [HOOVE.] 

ho  -ve-a,  s.    [Named    after  Anthony  Pantaleon 
Hove,  a  Polish  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Hoveae  (q.  v.).    Most       h6~w,  *hpu,  *hu,  *hwu,  adv.     [A.  S.   hu;  cogn. 
of  tho  species  aro  Australian.   Hoyea  celsi  is  a  com-    with  O.  Fris.  hu,  ho ;  But.  hoe ;  Goth,  hwaiwa,  from 
mon  greenhouse  plant,  flowering  in  spring.    About    A.S.hwd;  Goth.  hwas= who.] 
twenty  other  species  are  cultivated.  1.  In  what  manner. 


T        *5-lng(l),s.    [*r.AoMsse  =  a  horse-covering;  ho -ve-ffl,  s.  p(.    [Mod.  Lat.  hove(a) :  Lat.  fom.       "What  is  written  in  the  law?    How  readest  thou?  »- 

Low  Lat.  hucia,  housia,  husia,  from  hulcitum  =  a  pi.  adj.  suff. -03.]                                                                  Luke*.  26. 

2.  By  what  means. 

ing  backward  from 


the  saddle  and  cov- 
ering the  loins  of 
the  horse;  in  the 
plural,  trappings. 

"He  clapped  on  Ms 
saddle  and  housing 
with  great  compos- 
ure."— Goldsmith:  The 
See,  No  2. 

2.  In  cart-harness 
a  large  piece  of 
leather  fastened  to 
tho  hames  on  the  col- 
lar: standing  up  in 
dry  weather,  in  wet 
lying  back  o  n  the 
horse's  withers,  to 
keep  them  dry.  In 
carriage  harness  the 


Bot.:  A  section  or  family  of  the  papilionaceous 
sub-tribe  Genistea..  .,  now  or  which  way  ghould  th  flrst 

hOV-el,  *hOV-il,  *hOV-yl,   *hOV-ylle,  S.     [A.  S.     Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  ft.  I.,  ii.  1. 

Ao/=a  house  ;  dimin.  suff.  -el;  cogu.  with  Icel.  hofa 
=a  temple,  a  hall;  Ger.  Ao/=a  yard,  a  court.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  shed  for  cattle,  open  at  the  sides  and  covered 
on  tho  top. 

2.  A  mean,  poor  cottage  or  house. 

"Though  the  best  houses  were  such  as  would  now  be 
called  hovels." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Technically: 

Porcelain:  A  conoidal  structure  of  brick,  forty 
feet  in  diameter  and  thirty-five  feet  high,  around 
which  tho  ovens  or  firing-kilns  are  clustered. 


hovel-house,  hovel-housing,  s.   A  niche  for  a 

statue. 


Housing. 


housing  is  a  small  piece  of  leather  covering  the  top 
of  the  collar ;  it  usually  bears  a  crest  or  monogram. 
(Eng.) 

houjj'-Ing  (2),  *hows-ynge,  s.    [Eng.  hous(e); 
•ing.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  collection,  range,  or  row  of  houses. 

"The  cytie  of  London  had  most  howitynge  and  buyld- 
ynge  from  Ludgate  towarde  Westminster." — Fabyan,  vol. 
i.,  ch.  xcvii. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  under  shelter. 

3.  Shelter ;  cover. 


3.  To  what  degree  or  extent. 

"  How  quick  is  love!" 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  38. 

4.  In  what  proportion;  by  what  measure,  quan- 
tity, or  degree. 

5.  In  what  state  or  condition ;  as,  Hoir  are  you? 
"How  shall  I  go  up  to  my  father?" — Genesis  xliv.  34. 

6.  By  what  name  or  title. 

"How  art  thou  called?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  1. 

7.  At  what  price ;  how  dear. 

"How  a  score  of  ewes  now?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

hdw-ad'-JI,  s.  [Arab.=a  traveler.]  A  name  given 
to  a  merchant  in  parts  of  tho  East. 

hdw-ard'-I-a,  s.   [Named  after  Mr.  Howard,  an 
English  pharmacologist.] 
Bot. :    A   genus   of   Cinchonads.     Howardia,  or 


*hSv'-el,  r.  t.    [HOVEL,  8.]    To  put  into  a  hovel 
or  shed ;  to  shelter  in  a  hovel, 

"And  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father, 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine  and  rogues  forlorn?  " 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  7. 

if  To  hovel  a  chimney : 

Build. :  To  carry  up  two  sidesof  a  chimney  higher    —  ,— 
than  those  least  liable  to  strong  currents  of  air,  or    detected  by 
to  leave  openings  on  all  sides  of  it.  ical  America. 

h8v'-el-er,  subst.    [Etym.   doubtful.]    One  who       *hO"w-be  ,  adv.     [Eng.  how,  and  be.]     Neverthe- 
assists  in  saving  life  and  property  from  a  wreck,    less. 
(Provincial.)  "Howbe  I  am  but  rude  and  borrel." 

hOV'-el-Ing,  8.     [HOVEL,  v.]  Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  July. 

Build. :  The  act  or  process  of  carrying  up  two       how-bS'-It,  adv.    [Eng.  how,  be,  and  it.]    Never- 
sides  of  a  chimney  higher  than  those  less  exposed    theless ;  notwithstanding. 


ylonfebrifuga,  has  a  bitter  tonic  bark,  first 
'  Mr.  Howard.    [Etym.]    It  is  from  trop- 


" Even  assnmingthat  good  housing  could  be  obtained    to  strong  currents  of  air,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from       n0W  _dah    s.     [Hind.  &  Arab,  haudai.l     A  seat 
by  the  workers  at  cheap  rents,  what  would  be  the  econom-   smoking ;  the  leaving  openings  in  all  the  sides  so      r"  I3w, 

ical  effect?"— Pall  Vail  Gazette  that  when  the  wind  blows  over  the  top,  the  smoke    ?,  various  forms  and  generally  covered,  erected  on 

may  escape  below  H18  back  of  an  elephant  for  one  or  more  persons  to 

ride  in. 

h<Jw  -die,  htfSr'-df ,  «.   [HOUDIE.]   A  midwife. 
h<Jwe,  8.    [HOLLOW.]   A  hollow. 


ho'-vel-lite,  ho-vel'-Ht,  hoe-v«l-It  (o,  oe as 
er.    o) ,  B.    [Named   after   Dr.  HOvell;   suff.  -ite 

Min.:  The  same  as  SYLVITE  (q.  v.). 


Raised ; 


II.  Technically: 

t.  Arch. :  A  niche  for  a  starne. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  prismatic  groove  in  the  axle-tree  of  a 
gun-carriage  for  tbo  cheeks  of  the  transom. 

3.  Carp. :  The  notches  in  an  object  for  the  inser- 
tion of  another  piece;  as,  notches  in   the  string- 
boards  for  the  ends  of  tho  steps  of  stairs. 

4.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  framing  holding  a  journal-box ;  as,  oneof    ator  of  Amsterdam'and  patron  of  Thunberg.J 

the  standards  holding  the  journal-boxes  of  the  rolls       Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ehamnacece.    The  peduncles  of 
in  a  rolling-mill.  ffovenia  dulcis  are  said  to  become  so  enlarged  that 

(2)  Tho  uprights  supporting  the  cross-slide  of  a    they  are  eaten  in  China,  their  flavor  being  like  that 
planer.  of  a  ripe  pear. 


hov-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [HEAVE,  v.] 
swelled;  puffed. 


h6-ven'-I-a,  «.    [Named  after  David  Hoven,  sen- 


"  Full  of  heights  and  howes." — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxvL 

howe-backit,  a.    Sunk  in  the  back ;  spoken  of  a 
horse,  Ac. 

"Thou's  howe-backtt,  now,  an'  knaggie." 
Burns:  Auld  Farmer,  to  Ms  Auld  Mare  Magpie. 

htfw'-f  1,  s.    [Dan.  hovl;  Ger.  hobel=&  plane.] 
Cooper. :  A  plane  with  a  convex  solo,  used  for 
smoothing  the  iusides  of  barrels  and  casks. 


late,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    wgt,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pSt, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     u6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


however 
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hucksteress 


hflw-ev   §r,  udi:  A-  cunj.    [Eng.  how,  and  ever,] 

A.,  AH  adv>  r/i  .- 

1.  In  whatever  manner  or   degree;    in  whatever 
stati>. 

"However  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault," 

S^a/.vs/'.:    It'tH/rr's  7'd/f,  iii.  2. 

2.  At  all  events ;  at  least ;  in  any  case. 

"To  enjoy,  if  it  may  be,  all  good,  however  the  chiefest." 
— Tillotson. 

B.  Asconj.:  Nevertheless,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
still,  though. 

"  These  forty-four  proctors,  however,  were  almost  all  of 
one  mind." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

howff,  houff,  r.  i.  [HOWFF,  s.]  To  resort  to  a 
place;  to  frequent;  to  haunt. 

howff,  houff,  s.  [A.  S.  ho/,  ho/a  =  a  house.]  A 
place  of  resort ;  a  retreat ;  a  refuge. 

h<Jw-Itz,  s.    [HOWITZER.] 

hdw  -Itz-er,  *.  [Ger.  haubitze,  from  Bohemian 
haufnice='A  sling  for  casting  a  stone.] 

Ordnance :  A  cannon,  differing  from  ordinary 
puns  in  being  shorter  and  lighter  in  proportion  to 
its  bore,  and  used  for  throwing  shells  or  case-shot 
only,  with  comparatively  small  charges.  The  only 
rxi-Jting  patterns  are  the  32,  24,  and  12-pounders, 
and  4g  in.  howitzer,  of  bronze,  and  the  10  in.  and  8 
in.  howitzer  of  iron.  A  small  chamber  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bore  receives  the  powder. 

"You  have  your  howitzer  planted 
There  on  the  roof?" 

Longfellow:  Mi'es  Standish,  iv. 

h<Jwk,  v.  t.  [Sw.  ho!fca=to  make  hollow.]  To 
dig  up. 

htfwk  -er,  s,    [HOOKER.] 

howl,  *houl-en,  *howle, «.  i.  &  t.  [O.  FT.  huller, 
from  Lat.  utfuio=tohowl,  fromuJuia=anowl  (q.  v.) ; 
cogn.  with  M.  H.  Ger.  hiuweln,  hiulen,  hulen;  Ger. 
heuten=to  howl,  to  hoot  as  an  owl;  M.  H.  Ger. 
liiuwel;  O.  H.  Ger.  hiuweld;  Ger.  eule=an  owl;  Gr. 
hulo=to  howl,  to  wail ;  Sausc.  uluka=an  owl.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cry  as  a  wolf  or  dog;  to  utter  a  protracted 
or  mournful  cry. 

"And  dogs  in  corners  set  them  down  to  hotel." 

Drayton;  The  Mooncalf. 

2.  To  cry  in  anguish  ;  to  wail,  to  lament. 

"New  widows  howl." — Shakeap.:  Macbeth,  iy.  S. 

3.  To  make  a  mournful  wailing  sound  like  the 
wind. 

"Wild  howled  the  wind  the  forest  glades  along." 

Scott:  Poacher. 

B.  Trans.:  To  utter  in  wailing  or  mournful  tones. 

"  She  howled  aloud,  '  I  am  on  fire.' " 

Tennyson:  Palace  of  Art,  285. 

h<5wl,  *howle,  s.    [HOWL,  v.} 

1.  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  dog  ;  a  protracted  mourn- 
ful sound. 

2.  A.wailorcry  of  anguish  or  distress;  a  shriek. 
"  Whiles  the  mad  mothers,  with  their  howls  confus'd 

Do  break  the  clouds."        Shakesp.:  Henry  V.t  iii.  8. 

h<Jwl-er,  s.    [Eng.  howl;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  howls. 

2.  ZoOl.:  The  same  as  HOWLING-MOJJKEV  (q.  v.). 
'hdwl'-et,  s.    [Fr.  hulotte  =  an  owl,  from  Imler  = 

1   to  owl.]    [OWLET.] 

1.  Gen, :  An  owl,  an  owlet. 

"To  see  the  wit  and  dexteritie  of  these  howlets." — P. 
Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  x.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  flpec. :  One  of  the  popular  names  for  the  Barn- 
fywl,StrixJlammea.    Called  also  Madge-howlet,  &c. 

howl  -lug,  a.  &  a.    [HowL.r.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Filled  with  howls  or  wailings;  dreary. 
"He  found  them  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  waste 

I      hou-ling  wilderness." — Deut.  xxxii.  10. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  howl,  a  wail. 

"  Undisturbed  except  by  the  howltngs  and  lamentations 
which  were  heard  on  shore." — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v., 
!       ch.  iv. 

howling-monkey,  s. 

\     Zool. :  Mycetes,  a  genus  of  Cebid*,  and  specially 

Ml/cetes  ursinus.     The  name  "  howling  "  is  given 

from  the  loud  and  resonant  voice  heard  by  Hum- 

boldt  and  Bonpland  half  a  league  away.    The  hal- 

lux  is  not  opposable.    The  animals  are  clumsy  in 

make,  heavy  in  their  movement,  and  hang  on  trees 

i     by  their  long  prehensile  tails.      They  inhabit  the 

j     warmer  parts  of  the  New  World,  to  a  certain  extent 

:     corresponding  to  the  baboons  in  the  Old.    They  are 

the  largest  monkeys  in  South  and  Central  America. 

Called  also  Howlers. 

h<5wl'-It,  s.    [HOWLET.] 

how  -lite,  s.  [Named  after  How,  who  analyzed 
it ;  with  Gr.  lithos— stone.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  SILICOBAEOCALCITE  (q.  v.). 
Dana  prefers  the  name  Howlite. 


hSwm,  s.  [A.  S.  holm;  Icel.  ho7m?-=an  island.] 
A  piece  of  low  lying  land;  level  ground  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  valley.  [HOLM.] 

"The  blunker  that's  biggit  the  bonnie  house  down  in 
the  hutcin."  —  *<'<itt:  GIIIJ  Manii'Ti)i>j,  ch.  iii. 

hOW'-qu?,,  s.  [After  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Hong  Kong  tea  merchant,  who  died  in  1846.]  A 
kind  of  tea  of  very  fine  quality. 

h<Jw-80',  adi\  [Eng.  how,  and  so.]  Howsoever, 
however;  in  whatever  manner  or  degree. 

"And  welcome  home,  Aoir.so  unfortunate." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  it 

h<5w-s6-ev  -e"r,  adv.    [Eng.  how,  so,  and  ever,] 

1.  In  what  manner  or  degree  soever. 

"I  am  glad  he  comes,  howsoever  he  comes."— Shakesp.: 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

2.  However,  nevertheless ;  be  that  as  it  may ;  in 
any  case. 

"Howsoever,  he  shall  pay  for  me."— Shakesp.:  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

3.  Although;  even  if. 

"  Hotrsoever  you  speak  this  to  feel  other  men's  minds." 
—Shakesp.:  Henry  1*.,  iv.  1. 

th6"w-soon'f  adv.  [Eng.  how,  and  soon.]  As  soon 
as ;  however  soon. 

*howve,  s.  [Icel.  Ai/a=a  hood,  a  cap;  Ger- 
haube;  Dan.  hue.']  Ahoodjacap.  (Chaucer:  C.T., 
3,909.) 

h6y,  s.    [Dut.  heu,  heude ;  Fr.  heu;  Flem.  hui.] 

Naut.:  A  one-masted  coasting-vessel,  used  before 
steamboats  for  conveying  passengers  and  goods 
between  places,  or  as  a  tender  upon  larger  vessels 
in  port. 

"There  lay  the  hoy  in  which  he  was  to  sail."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

hfjy,  interj.  [Dut.  htti.]  An  exclamation  to  draw 
attention ;  ho !  nolloa ! 

hoy,  v.  t.    [Hov.ireferj.]    To  urge;  to  incite. 
"They  hoy't  out  Will,  wi'  sair  advice." 

Burns:  Halloween, 

hoy'-?,,  s.  [Named  after  Thomas  Hoy,  F.  L.  S. 
(gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland).  He 
died  in  1821.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  AsclepiadacesB,  tribe  Stapeliea>. 
The  roots  and  tender  stains  of  Hoya  viridiflora  pro- 
duce expectoration  and  sickness.  It  is  found  in  the 
south  of  India. 

*hdy  -den,  s,  &  a.    [HOIDEN.] 

hfiyse,  s.  [HOIST.]  A  hoist;  a  lift.  (Burns: 
Ordination.) 

h6yt,  hoyte,  v.  i.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf .  hoiden.] 

1.  To  romp. 

"Let  none  condemn  them  [the  girls]  for  rigs,  because 
thus  hoytiny  with  the  boys.  — Fuller:  A  Pisgah  Sight  of 
Palestine,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  To  amble  crazily.  (Burns:  To  His  Auld  Afare.) 
Huan-u  -co,  Guan-u  -co  (Hu,  Gu  as  Hw,  Gw), 

s.  &  a.    (See  def.) 
Geology,  <tc.: 

A.  -4s  subst. :  A  town  of  Peru  ISO  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Lima. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  brought  from  the 
place  described  under  A. 

Huanuco-bark,  s. 

Bot.,  Pharm.,  &c. :  A  medicinal  bark,  that  of 
Cinchona  micrantha,  brought  from  Huanuco. 

huas  -c6l-ite  (hu  as  w),  s.  [From  Huasco,  a 
province  of  Chili,  in  which  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  A  granular  or  saccharoid  lead-gray  min- 
eral, akin  to  galenite.  It  is  a  sulphide  of  lead  and 
zinc.  Composition:  Sulphur,  19*2;  lead,  48'6 ; zinc, 
25'6 ;  the  gangue,  3'1. 

hub,  s.    [The  same  word  as  HOB  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  projection  or  protuberance. 

2.  A  mark  at  which  quoits  are  thrown. 

3.  The  hilt  of  a  weapon  ;  as,  to  drive  a  dagger  up 
to  the  hub. 

4.  A  block  for  scotching  a  carriage  or  car  wheel. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Die-sink. :  A  cylindrical  piece  of  steel  on  which 
the  design  for  a  coin  is  engraved  in  relief.  [MATRIX, 
PUNCH,  DIE.] 

2.  Lathe:  A  fluted  screw  of  hardened  steel,  placed 
on    a   mandrel    between    the   centers   of   a  lathe, 
notched  to  present  cutting-edges,  and  used  in  cut- 
ting screw-tools,  chasing-tools,  &c. 

3.  Vehic. :  The  central  portion  of  a  wheel  which  is 
slipped  upon  the  arm  of  the  axle,  and  in  which  the 
spokes  are  set  radially ;  the  nave. 

Tf  Hub  of  the  Universe:  A  term  specially  applied 
to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  by  extension  to  other  cities ; 
the  great  center  or  chief  city,  like  the  hub  of  a 
wheel,  to  which  the  spokes  are  subservient.  [NA- 
VEL.] 

"Calcutta  .  .  .  swaggers  as  if  it  were  the  hub  of  the 
universe." — London  Daily  News. 


hub-borer,  s. 

Wht-t 'li'T/i/ltt. :  An  implement  or  machine  for  bor- 
ing hubs  for  the  boxing  or  the  spokes. 

hub-centering  machine,  s. 

Wheelv-riyht.:  A  machine  in  which  a  hub  is 
chucked  while  the  hole  for  the  axle-box  is  reamed 
out  concentric  with  the  outside  shape.  A  similar 
mode  is  adopted  for  holding  the  hub  while  setting 
the  boxes  therein. 

hub-lathe,  s. 

Wheelirriuht. :  A  form  of  lathe  for  turning  carriage 
and  wagon  nubs. 

hub-mortising  machine,  s. 

Wheelwright.:  A  machine  in  which  a  wheel-hub  is 
held  upon  a  mandrel  or  stake,  so  disposed  that  a 
reciprocating  chisel  may  cut  therein  the  mortises 
for  the  spokes.  The  hub  is  dogged  or  clamped  so  as 
to  prevent  rotation  while  the  mortise  is  being  cut, 
and  is  then  rotated  a  determinate  number  of  de- 
grees to  present  the  next  spot  to  the  cutting  tool. 

hiib'-ble  bfib'-ble,  s.  [From  the  sound.]  A  kind 
of  pipe  in  which  the  smoke  is  drawn  through  water, 
making  a  bubbling  noise. 

hiib'-bub.s.  [Prob.  from  whoop-whoop,  or  hoop- 
hoop.]  A  confused  noise;  a  tumult;  a  confused 
sound  of  many  voices. 

"A  universal  hubbub  wild, 
Of  stunning  sounds."  Miltons  P.  L.,  H.  95L 

hub-bub-boo,  subit.  [HUBBUB.]  A  howling;  a 
wailing. 

hub -by1,  a.  [Eng.  hub;  -y.]  Full  of  hubs  or 
protuberances  ;  as,  a  hubby  road. 

hub -ner-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Hubner,  who  an- 
alyzed it.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  columnar  or  foliated 
opaque  mineral  of  a  brownish-red  or  black  color, 
and  adamantine  luster;  hardness,  4'5;  specific 
gravity,  7'14.  Composition:  Tungstic-acid,  76'6; 
protoxide  of  manganese,  23'4.  Found  in  the  Mam- 
moth district  of  Nevada.  (Dana.) 

*hfick,  r.i.  [Gr.  hOcken,  hOken.]  [HUCKSTER.] 
To  higgle  in  trade. 

"After  much  base  hucklng  and  rising  by  little  and  lit- 
tle."—P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  991. 

hiick,  s.  [Ger.]  A  kind  of  river  trout  found  in 
Germany. 

huck'-9.-back,  s.  [Low  Gor.  hukkebak;  Ger. 
hitcfceoacfc.J  A  kind  of  linen  cloth  having  raised 
figures  on  it  somewhat  resembling  damasK.  It  is 
used  for  table-cloths  and  toweling. 

huck'-bgr-rf,  s.  [Provinc.  Eng.  huck=a  hook 
(?),or  h«cfc=a  nusk  orpod  (?),  and  Eng.  berry.] 

Bot. :  Celtis  crassifolia. 

huo'-kle,s.    [A  dimin.  from  hoofc  (q.  v.).]    The 
hip ;  a  bunch  or  part  projecting  like  the  hip. 
**For  getting  up  on  stump  and  buckle, 
He  with  his  foe  bogan  to  buckle.'* 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  i.,  c.  H. 

huc'-kle-backed,  a.  [Eng.  huckle,  and  backed.] 
Having  crooked  shoulders ;  crook-shouldered. 

hue  -kle-ber-rjf ,  s.    [Eng.  huckle,  and  berry.] 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Gaylussacia,  a  genus  of  Vacci- 
naceae ;  also  Vaccinium  ovalifolium. 

*huc'-kle-bone,  8.    [Eng.  huckle,  and  bone.] 

1.  The  hip-bone. 

"Sciatica  or  gout  in  the  hucklebone." — P.  Holland: 
PUny,  bk.  xxvi.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  astragalus  (q.  v.). 

"The  hucklebones,  or  astragali,  were  used  in  divination 
in  ancient  Rome." — Tylor:  Primitive  Culture,  i.  74. 

huck'-stdr,  *huk-stare,  *huk-stere,  *huc- 
Bter,  *hwk-stare,  s.  [Dut.  hucken  =  to  stoop ; 
hucker=a  huckster;  cf.  heuker=  a  retailer;  heuken 
=to  retail ;  Sw.  hokare  =  a  cheesemonger;  hoken= 
higgling;  liokerske=&  huckster.  The  word  is  prop- 
erly a  feminine  form,  from  the  termination  -.s#er.] 

1.  A  retailer  of  small  goods  ;  a  peddler,  a  hawker. 
"He  went  so  low  as  to  make  gaines  by  huckster's  trade." 

—P.  Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  241. 

2.  A  mean,  trickish  fellow. 

buck  -ster.  v.  f .  &  t.    [HUCKSTER,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  deal  in  petty  goods  or  bargains; 
to  peddle. 

"They  must  pay  a  shilling  for  changing  their  pieceinto- 
silver,  to  some  huckstering  fellow  who  follows  that  trade." 
— Su-ift. 

B.  Trans. :  To  expose  for  sale ;  to  make  an  object 
of  barter. 

hiick'-ster-age  (age  as  Ig),  *huc-ster-age,  ». 
[Eng.  huckster;  -age.J  The  business  or  actions  of  a 
huckster ;  petty  dealing. 

huck  -ster-er,  s.  [Eng.  huckster;  -er.]  A  huck- 
ster. 

huck  -stSr  ess,  huck -stress,  s.  [Eng.  huck- 
ster; -ess.]  A  female  huckster. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    jo"wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     jhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  sha,n.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


hud 

hud,  s.  [Hooo.]  The  hull  or  shell  of  a  nut. 
^Provincial.) 

*hud,  v.  t.    [HooD.]     To  cover  over ;  to  wrap  up. 
"But  Valerius    .    .    .    hitddefl  them  with  their  gowns 
over  their  heads."— North:  Plutarch,  p.  84. 

hud  -der,  *hod-er,  *hod-ren,  *liod-ur,  v.  /.    [A 

frequent,  from  Mid.  Eng.  hiulen—  to  hide  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  crowd  together,  to  huddle. 

"Scatred  on  thi  Scottis  and  hodrrtl  in  their  hottea." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  273. 

2.  To  cover,  to  wrap  up. 

"  Ilodur  and  happe." — La  Bone  Florence,  112. 

hud  -die,  *hud-le,  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  hudler 
<q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  crowd,  to  press;   to  hurry  pro- 
miscuously  without  order  or  regularity ;  to  throng, 

"Fools  huddle  on,  and  always  are  in  haste." 

Rowe:  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw,  hurry,  or  crowd  together  promiscu- 
ously or  in  confusion. 

"For  that  grand  levMer  huddles  to  one  place 
Rich,  poor,  wise,  foolish,  noble  and  the  base." 

Brome;  On  the  Death  of  his  Schoolmaster. 

2.  To  get  or  bring  together  without  order  or  sys- 
tem; to  throw  together  confusedly. 

"His  soul  did  huddled  notions  try." 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  i.  171. 

3.  To  crowd ;  to  add  hastily. 

"  Huddling  jest  upon  jest." — Shakesp..-  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  ii.  1. 

4.  To    perform    hastily,  without  order  or    regu- 
larity ;  to  produce  hurriedly  or  without  due  consid- 
eration and  preparation.    (Usually  followed  by  up.) 

"  Reading  what  they  never  wrote 
Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene!" 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  412. 

5.  To  put  away  hastily  and  carelessly;  to  hurry 
away. 

6.  To  put  on  in  haste  and  disorder ;  to  throw  on 
hastily  and  carelessly.    (Usually  followed  by  on.) 

"At  twelve  she  rose:  with  much  ado 
Her  clothes  were  huddled  on  by  two." 

Prior:  Hans  Carvel. 

hud'-dle,  s.   [HUDDLE,  s.] 

1.  A  crowd,  a  throng,  a  press ;  a  confused  mass  or 
.number  of  persons  or  things. 

"A  numerous  huddle  of  pompous,  phantastical,  cum- 
bersome ceremonies." — Locke.-  Reasonableness  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

*2.  A  miser,  a  niggard. 

hud  -dler,  s.  [English  huddl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
huddles  or  throws  things  together  confusedly,  with- 
out order,  system,  or  regularity. 

*hud  -dllng,  a.    [HUDDLE,  v.] 

1.  Confused. 

"After  his  blunt  and  huddling  fashion." — Bacon. 

2.  Hurrying  or  pressing  along. 

"Whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delayed 
The  huddling  brook."  Milton;  Comus,  495. 

Hu-dl-bras  -tic,  a.  [Eng.  Hudibras;  -tic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  or  resembling  Hudibras,  a  satire 
against  the  Puritans,  written  by  Samuel  Butler  and 
published  in  1663 ;  in  the  meter  in  which  Hudibras 
is  written ;  doggerel. 

"His  hymns,  odes,  ballads,  and  Hudibra&tic  satires 
are  of  very  little  intrinsic  value.*'— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

Hud  -son,  s.  &  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Hudson-river,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  A  river  in  New  York  State,  which, 
After  a  course  of  three  hundred  miles,  flows  into  the 
Atlantic,  its  estuary  forming  the  harbor  of  New 
York. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  river  described 
under  A. 

Hudson-river  Group  : 

Geol.:  An  American  formation  homotaxial  to  the 
Caradoc  or  Bala  Group  of  the  Lower  Silurian. 
Various  trilobites  and  mollusks  are  the  same  in 
both. 

Hud  -s6n-lte,  s.  [Named  from  the  Hudson  river, 
near  which  it  occurs.] 

Min.;  A  variety  of  Augite  (q.  v.).  (Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.)  It  is  arranged  by  Dana  as  Aluminous  Iron- 
Lime  Pyroxene.  It  is  black  with  a  green  streak. 

hue  (1),  *hewe,  *heu,  s.  [A.  S.  hiw,  heow,  he6~ 
ippearance;  cogn.  with  Sw.  hy  =  skint  complexion  ; 
Joth.  hiwi=  form,. appearance.] 
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colors,  in  unequal  strength  and  proportion.  A  gray 
in  which  blue  predominates  has  a  blue  hue;  one  in 
which  red  predominates  has  a  red  hue,  &c.  Tho 
term  is  often  carelessly  employed  by  writers,  who 
substitute  it  for  tint  or  shade,  which  are  strictly 
primary  or  secondary  colors,  in  various  degrees  of 
intensity. 

hue  (2),  *huy,  s.  [Fr.  7titer=tohoot  ...  to 
make  hue  and  cry ;  hue'e—a.  shouting,  an  outcry,  or 
hue  and  cry  (Cotyrave),  from  O.  Sw.  huta=to  hoot 
(q,  v.).]  [MOOT.]  Now  only  used  in  the  phrase  hue 
and  cry;  a  loud  shout  or  cry ;  a  clamor. 

H  Hue  and  cry : 

Eng.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

"There  is  yet  another  species  of  nrrest,  wherein  both 
officers  and  private  men  are  concerned,  and  that  is,  upon 
a  hue  and  cry  raised  upon  a  felony  committed.  A  huv  mid 
cry,  hutesinm  et  clamor,  is  the  old  common  law  process  of 


ppearauce.J 

ilor,  shade  of  color,  tint ,  dye. 


appeal 
Goth.  I 

1,  Ord.  Lang.: 

"Madonna's  face  upon  him  shone, 
Painted  in  heavenly  hues  above." 

Byron;  Siege  of  Corinth,  nx. 

2.  Paint. :  A  compound  color  in  which  one  of  tho 
primaries  predominates.      Such   are   the  various 
grays  which  are  composed  of  the  three  primary 


pursuing,  with  horn  and  with  voice,  all  felons,  and  such 
as  have  dangerously  wounded  another." — Blacks  tune: 
Comment,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  2L 

hued,  *hewed,  a.    [Eng.  hu(e) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  particular  hue  or  color. 

"Phebus  waie  old,  and  hewed  like  laton." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  11,657. 

2.  Flushed. 

"  Nay,  his  brow 
Was  hued  with  triumph." 

R.  Browning:  Paracelsus,  iii. 

hu'-el,  s.  [Corn.]  A  mine;  commonly  written 
WHEAL  (q.  v.J. 

h tie '-less,  a.  [Eng.  hue;  -less.']  Destitute  of,  or 
having  no  color  or  hue. 

hu'-8r,  s.  [HUE  (2),  s.]  One  who  calls  out  or 
gives  notice  to  others  by  a  cry;  specif.,  a  person 
stationed  on  a  cliff  or  high  point  to  give  notice  to 
tho  fishermen  of  the  approach  or  movements  of  a 
shoal  of  fish. 

"They  lie  hovering  upon  the  coast,  and  are  directed  by 
a  balker  or  huer,  who  staudeth  on  the  cliff-side,  and  from 
thence  discerneth  the  course  of  the  pilchards." — Carew: 
Survey  of  Cornwall,  to.  32. 

huff,  s.  &  a.    [HUFF,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  puffed  up  with  notions  of  his  own  impor- 
tance or  value  ;  a  boaster;  a  braggart. 

"Lewd  shallow-brained  huffs  make  Atheism  and  con- 
tempt of  religion  the  sole  badge  and  character  of  wit." — 
South. 

2.  A  sudden  swell  of  anger,  displeasure,  or  arro- 
gance; peevishness;  petulance;  offense  taken  at 
some  real  or  imaginary  wrong  or  slight.    (Usually 
in  the  phrase  to  take  huff.) 

**  His  highness  may  have  taken  huff," 

Cowper;  To  Rev.  William  Bull. 
II.    [HUFFING,  C.  2], 

B.  As  adj.:  Huffish,  angry,  offended. 

hiiff,  *huffe,  *hOOV6,  v.  t.  &  i.  [An  imitative 
word:  cf.  puff  and  whiff;  Ger.  hauchen=to  breathe, 
to  blow,  to  puff.  Probably  confused  with  hovent 
pa.  par.  of  heave  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  To  blow  or  puff  up;  to  swell  or  enlarge 
with  air. 

"The  said  winde  within  the  earth,  able  to  huffe  up  the 
ground."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  liuv. 

2.  Fig. :  To  treat  with  insolence  or  arrogance ;  to 
hector ;  to  bluster  at ;  to  bully. 

"  Don't  you  suffer  my  lady  to  huff  me  everyday,  as  if  I 
were  her  dog?" — Colley  Gibber:  The  Careless  Husband,  i.  1. 

II.  Checkers:  To  huff  a  player  is  to  take  one  of 
his  men  off  the  board,  when  ho  neglects  or  refuses 
to  capture  with  it  one  or  more  of  his  opponent's 
men. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  To  swell  or  dilate ;  to  be  puffed  up. 

2.  Fig. :    To  swell  with  anger  or  arrogance ;  to 
bluster ;  to  hector ;  to  storm  ;  to  take  offense. 

"Yonr  husband  hath  already  got  a  wife, 
A  huffing  wench  yfaith,  whose  ruffling  silks 
Make,  with  their  motion,  musicke  unto  love." 

A  Pleasant  Conceited  Comedy.     (1608.) 

II.  Checkers:  To  take  one  of  the  adversary's  men 
off  the  board,  when  he  neglects  or  refuses  to  cap- 
ture with  it  one  or  more  of  his  opponent's  men. 

*huff-cap,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Swaggering, blustering, pompous. 

"  Graced  with  huff-cap  terms  and  thundering  threats." 
Bp.  Hall:  Satiret,  bk.  i.,  sat.  3. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  swaggerer,  a  blusterer,  a  bully,  a 
hector,  a  braggart. 


hugeness 

*huff'-e"r,  x.  [Eug.  huff;  -er.]  A  blusterer,  a 
bully,  a  braggart. 

"To  be  exposed  in  the  end  to  suffer, 
By  such  a  braggadocio  hitffer." 

Jintlci':  Umlibnix,  ptii.,  c.  iii. 

huff  -I  ness,  s.  [Eng.  huffy ;  -?ie*s.]  T!M»  quality 
or  state  of  being  huffy ;  petulance ;  irritation. 

huff  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [HUFF,  v.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  state  of  blustering  or 
bullying ;  swagger ;  braggadocio. 

"  When  huffititj  and  hectoring  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
only  badges  of  gallantry." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  I.,  eer.  4. 

2.  Checkers :  Tho  removal  of  one  of  tho  adver- 
sary's men   from  tho    board   when    lie   refuses  or 
neglects  to  capture  with  it  one  or  more  of  his  op- 
ponent's men. 

*hunMng-l?,  adv.  [English  huffing {  -Zw.]  In  a 
huffing  manner;  swaggeringly ;  blusturingly ;  arro- 
gantly. 

*hiiff-l8h,  a.  TEng.  huff;  -ish.~]  Insolent,  arro- 
gant, blustering,  hectoring. 

*huff-Ish-ly\  adv.  [English  huffish;  -ly.]  In  a 
huffish  manner;  swaggeringly ;  blusteringly. 

*huff -Ish-ness.  s.  [English  huffish;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  or  being  huffish;  swagger;  bluster; 
hectoring;  arrogance. 

huff-y1,  a.    [Eng.  huff ;  -j/.] 

1.  Lit.:  Puffed  up,  swollen. 

2.  Fiy. :  Arrogant,  blustering,  insolent,  petulant. 
hug,  *hugge,  v.  i.  &  t.    [According  to  Skoat  of 

Scandinavian  origin ;  cf.  Dan.  sidde  paa  hug=to 
squat  on  the  ground;  Icel.  huka=to  sit  on  one's 
hams.  Wedgwood  refers  it  to  the  interjection  ugh 

(q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cower,  to  shrink,  to  shiver. 

2.  To  cuddle ;  to  crowd  or  press  together;  to  hud- 
dle ;  to  lie  close. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  clasp  or  hold  closely  and  tightly  with 
the  arms;  to  embrace  closely;  to  clasp  tightly  to 
the  breast. 

2.  Fig.:  To  hold  fast  or  firmly;  to  cling  to;  to 
cherish. 

"Faith,  fanatic  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last." 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan.      ' 

II.  Naut. :  To  keep  close  to ;  as,  to  hug  tho  shoro 
or  the  land,  to  hug  the  wind. 

''Hugging  the  shore  at  North  Woolwich."— London 
Times. 

IT  To  hug  one's  self:  To  congratulate  one's  self; 
to  chuckle. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  hug  and  to  clasp, 
see  CLASP. 

hug,  *hugg,  s.    [Hue,  r.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  close  embrace  or  clasping. 

2.  Wrestling;  A  particular  grip  or  catch. 

"Their  hugg  is  a  cunning  close  with  their  fellow-com- 
batant; the  fruit  whereof  is  his  fair  fall  or  foil  at  the 
least."— Fu lie r:  Worthies;  Cornwall. 

huge,  a.  [O.  Fr.  aJm0e=huge;  the  initial  it  be- 
ing mistaken  for  the  indefinite  article.] 

1.  Very  large;  having   enormous  size   or   bulk; 
enormous. 

"Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  His  works 

Created  hugest."  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  202. 

2.  Very  great  in  any  respect;  immense,  exceed- 
ingly great. 

"  Sparing  makes  huge  waste." 

Shakesp.;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  huge  and  enormous, 
see  ENORMOUS. 

Tf  Obvious  compounds :  Huge-bellied,  huge-boned^ 
huge-built,  &c, 

huge  -ly\  adv.    [Eng.  huge;  -Jy.] 

1.  In  a  huge  manner  or  degree;  enormously,  im- 
mensely. 

"In  a  top  of  his  foote  the  naile  groweth  oner  to  the 
ileshf,  and  in  harme  to  the  foot  hugeliche  ouerwezethe." 
—Robert  vf  Gloucester,  p.  482.  (Note.) 

*2.  In  exceedingly  great  numbers. 

3.  Very  greatly,  exceedingly. 

"The  world  was  very  barbarous  or  hugely  grateful,  when 
they  could  think  them  no  lesa  than  gods  who  found  out 
such  things  for  men."—  Stilltngjleet:  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
ser.  4. 

huge  -ness,  s,    [Eng,  huge ;  -ness.'} 
1.  Exceeding  or    enormous    bulk   or  largeness;    ' 
enormous  size. 

"All  wondring  at  the  hugeneitse  of  the  horse." 

Surrey;  VtrgiU;  ^Enets  ii. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
•or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rtE,     vhd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    dire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


hugeous 


2.  Exceeding  greatness  or  extent  ;  vastne.-s. 
'•  My  mistress  exceeds  in  goodiipss  the  /<i<ycii<'.ss  of  your 
unworthy  thiuking."-  S/M(/.-,  *;-.    c>imbf-tin>',  i.  *. 

*hug  e  ous,  a.  [Bug.  huge;  -ous.]  Huge,  im- 
mense, enormous. 

••  What  would  have  fed  a  thousand  mouths  was  sunk 
To  nil  his  own  [an  elephant's)  by  hugeous  length  of 
trunk."—  Ujirom:    1't  Tsr.-i  s/>"Ar<t  at  Bri'iikinu-up. 

hug  -ger,  s.  [Eng.  hug;  -er.]  One  who  hugs  or 
embraces. 

*hug-g§r.  r.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  lie  in 
ambush. 

hugger-mugger,  a. 

1.  Clandestine,  secret,  sly,  unfair. 

2.  Confused  slovenly. 

"  In  hugger-mugger:  In  secret;  secretly,  pri- 
vately. 

"For  God  cannot  abide  to  haue  his  benefites  kept 
secrete  in  hugger-mugger."  —  L'dall:  Luke  xvii. 

*hug  -gle,  v.  t.  [A  freq.  from  hug  (q.  v.).]  To  hug, 
to  embrace,  to  clasp. 

"He  forbare  quite  not  only  to  huygle  and  embrace 
[them  |  long  together,  but  to  behold  BO  much  as  once  in 
any  public  meeting  and  assembly."—  P.Holland-.  Suetonius, 
p.  256. 

hu-go  -nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Hugon,  who 
published  a  botanical  work  in  1771.J 

Bot.  :  \  genus  of  Oxalidaceap,  which  Arnott  made 
the  typo  of  the  order,  calling  it  Hugoniacese.  The 
root  of  Huqpnia  mystax  smells  like  violets.  .It  is 
said  to  bo  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  antholmmtic. 
(Lindley,  &c.) 

Hu  -gue-not,  s.  &  a.  [Many  etymologies  have 
been  given,  all  on  the  supposition  that  the  word  did 
not  arise  before  the  Reformation.  But  mention  is 
made  under  date  Oct.  7,  1387,  of  a  Pascal  Huguenot, 
from  St.  Junien,  in  Limousin.  It  was.  therefore, 
derived  from  some  individual.  The  word  Huguenot 
is  believed  by  Malm  and  Littr6  to  be  the  diminutive 
of  Hugues.  The  first  known  use  of  the  word  in  the 
now  established  sense  was  in  a  letter  from  the 
Count  de  Villars.  lieutenant-general  in  Languedoc, 
dated  Nov.  11,1560.  (Littre.)] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Hist.  :  A  nickname  formerly  applied  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  Protestants  of  France,  who  were 
nearly  all  Calviuists,  and  who  converted  the  ap- 
pellation into  one  of  honor  instead  of  reproach. 
D'Aubigne  believed  that  the  Reformation  began  in 
France  in  A.  D.  1512,  while  that  of  Switzerland  com- 
menced in  1516,  and  that  of  Germany  in  1517.  For  a 
time  France  seemed  as  likely  as  the  other  two  coun- 
tries to  adopt  Protestantism.  Though  Margaret, 
the  sister  of  Francis  I.,  had  favored  it,  yet  that  king 
had  been  strongly  against  it,  at  least  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  as  were  Francis  II.  and 
Henry  II.  It  arose  among  the  people,  and  through 
their  sympathy  became  so  formidable,  that  when, 
in  1561,  a  year  after  the  accession  of  Charles  IX.,  the 
Huguenots  were  prohibited  from  preaching,  they 
took  up  arms  to  achieve  religious  liberty.  The  chief 
seat  of  their  power  was  in  the  south  and  west  of 
France,  that  of  the  Catholics  in  the  north  and  east. 
With  an  occasional  hollow  truce,  or  an  interval  of 
peace  as  hollow  the  struggle  went  on  for  the  next 
century  and  a  quarter.  Its  two  most  notable  inci- 
dents were  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August 
24,  1572  [BARTHOLOMEW],  and  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  Oct.  22,  1685  [REVOCATION].  The 
name  Huguenot  has  not  been  permanent.  Those  so 
called  were  afterward  denominated  Reformed  or 
simply  Protestant. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  French  Prot- 
estants of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Hu  -gue-not-lijm,  s.    [Fr.  huguenotisme.'] 
Church  History: 

1.  Attachment  to  the  Reformed  faith.    (Littre.) 

2.  The  system  of  belief  held  by  the  Huguenots; 
French  Protestantism  of  the  Calvinistic  type. 

•hug'-?,  *hug-ie,  a.  [Eng.  hug(e}  ;  -y.]  Huge, 
vast,  great. 

"Your  three-fold  army  and  my  hugy  host 
Shall  swallow  up  these  base-born  Persians." 

Marlowe:  1  Tamburlaine,  iii.  3. 

*huish'-6r  (U  as  w),  s.  [Fr.  huissier.']  An  usher 
(q.v.). 

*huJsh'-er  (u  as  w),  v.  t.  [HUISHEH,  s.]  To 
usher. 

*huke,  8.  [Fr.  hugue,  from  Low  Lat.  huca.]  A 
cloak.  [HEUK.] 

*hul9h,  8.  [A  variant  of  hunch  (q.v.).]  A  hump 
or  hunch. 

hulch-backed,  a.  Hunch-backed,  hump-backed. 

hul  -dee,  s.    [Mahratta.] 

Bot.:  Curcuma  lonaa.    [CuECUMA.] 

*hul-en,  v.  i.  [M.  L.  Ger.  &  O.  Dut.  huilen.]  To 
howl. 
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*hul-fere,  *hul-feere,  s. 

hu-li,s.    [HoLi.] 

hulk,  *hulke,  x.  [Low  Lat.  hulka,  hulcus,holcas, 
from  (jr.  holkas=&  ship  of  burden,  from  eifco=to 
cira:,ror  draw  ;  hulkc  —  u.  drawing;  holkos  =  amachiue 
for  dra^injj:  ships  on  land.  | 

*1*  A  ship  of  burden  ;  a  merchant  vessel. 

"Hauing  assembled  together  about  f owerscore  h itlkcs 
[navibus  onerariis]." — Goldinge:  Cvesar,  fo.  98. 

2.  The  hull  or  body  of  a  ship ;  especially  the  liull 
of  a  vessel  not  seaworthy,  and  moored  in  port  for 
hospital,  guard,  convict,  quarantine,  custom-house, 
storage,  victualing,  or  other  purposes.    A   sheer- 
hulk  is  one  fitted  with  sheers  for  masting  and  dis- 
masting vessels. 

3.  Anything  bulky  and  unwieldy. 

IF  The  hulks:  Old  dismasted  ships  used  as  prisons. 
"  Hulks  are  prison-ships    right  'cross   th'    meshes." — 
Dickens:  Great  t:*i>tn:tanons,  ch.  ii. 

hulk,  v.  t.  [M.  L.  Ger.  holken ;  Sw.  7io(fca=to  hol- 
low out.] 

1.  i ml.  Lang.:  To  hollow  out,  to  empty,  to  evis- 
cerate, to  disembowel ;  as,  to  hutk  a  hare. 

"I  could  hulk  your  grace,  and  hang  you  up  cross-legged 
Like  a  hare  at  poulter'*." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Philaster,  v. 

2.  Min.:  To  dig  away  a  portion  of  a  rock  that  a 
blast  may  be  more  efficient. 

*hulke,  s.    [A.  S.  hulc.'}    A  hovel,  a  hut. 
"hulk  -Ing,  a.    [HULK.S.]  Bulky,  unwieldy, awk- 
ward ;  as,  a  great  hulking  fellow. 

hulk-?,  a.  [Eng.  hulk;  -j/.]  Bulky,  unwieldy, 
heavy,  stupid. 

hull,  *hole,  *holl,  *hoole,  *hule,  s.  [A.  S.  hulu  ; 
cogn  with  Mid.  Eng.  hulen,  A«(e  =  tocoverup;  Dut. 
hullen—to  put  a  cap  on  ;  Goth,  huljan—to  hide,  to 
cover;  Icel.  hylja ;  Sw.hOlja;  Dan.  hv"e=tocover; 
Wei.  hul=&  covering.] 

1.  The   husk  or  integument;  the   outer  shell  or 
covering  of  anything,  but   especially  of  a  nut  or 
grain. 

2.  The  body  of  a  ship. 

"  Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  ballets  light." 

Dryden:  Annas  Mirabilis,  60. 

IT  Hull  down: 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  a  ship  when  she  is  so 
far  off  that  only  her  masts  and  sails  are  visible, 
hull,  v.  t.  &  i.    [HULL,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  strip  the  hull  or  husk  off;  to  free  or  clear 
from    the   outer   shell   or   covering;    as,    to   hull 
peas,  &c. 

2.  To  pierce  the  hull  of ;  as,  to  hull  a  ship  with  a 
cannon-ball. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.    Lang.:  To    float;  to    drive   to   and    fro 
helplessly,  like  a  dismasted  ship. 

"  And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham  to  welcome  them  ashore." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

2.  Naut. :  To  take  in  all  the  sails  in  a  calm, 
hul-la-ba-lod  ',    s.    [An    imitative    word.]    An 

uproar;  noisy  confusion. 

hulled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [HULL,  u.] 

hulled  corn  or  grain,  s.  Grain  stripped  or 
freed  from  the  hull  or  husk. 

hull  -er,  s.  [Eng.  hull;  -er.l  One  who  or  that 
which  hulls ;  specifically,  a  hulling-machino  (q.  v.). 

hull'-Ing,  pr.  par,,  a.  &s.    [HULL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  stripping 
grain,  &c.,  of  the  hull  or  husk. 

hulling-machine,  «. 

Agric. :  A  machine  for  removing  the  cuticle  from 
gram,  and  for  breaking  it  without  reducing  it  to 
the  condition  of  meal. 

hul-15  ,   interj.    [HOLLOA.] 

hull-6ck,s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  A  small  part  of  a  sail  lowered  in  a  gale  to 
keep  the  ship's  head  to  the  sea. 

hull-?,  a.  [Eng.  hull;  -#.]  Having  hulls  or 
husks ;  husky ;  siliquose. 

hu  -l&-Ist,  s.    [HYLOIST.  ] 

hu-l&-the -Isjm,  s.    [HYLOTHEISM.] 

hulst,  s.    [Dut.] 

Bot. :  The  common  holly. 

*hul-Stred,  a.  [A.  S.  heolstra=&  hiding-place.] 
Hidden,  covered,  concealed. 

"  Shortly  I  woll  herberowe  me 
There  I  hope  best  to  hulstred  be." 

Komaunt  of  the  Hose. 
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*hul  -ver,  s.  [Icel.  hulfr=tbe  dog-wood.]  The 
common  holly* 

"As  touching  the  Holly,  or  Hulver.tree,  if  it  be  planted 
about  an  house,  whether  it  be  within  a  citie,  or  standing 
in  the  countrey,  it  serveth  for  a  countre-chiirm,  unit 
keepeth  uway  all  ill  Bpels  or  inchantments."— 1'.  Holland: 
I'lhty,  bk.  xxiv.,  ch.  xiii. 

IT  Knee  hulver  is  the  Butcher's  broom  (Ruscus 
aculestus),  and  Sea  hulver  the  Sea-holly,  Eryngium 
maritimum. 

hum,  'humrne,  *hummen,  v.  i.  &  t.  [An  imita- 
tive word;  cogn.  with  Ger.  hummen;  Dut.  homme- 
len=to  hum.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  prolonged  buzzing  noise  like  a  bee ; 
to  buzz. 

"The  humming  prey." 

J.  Philips:  Splendid  Shilling. 

2.  To  give  utterance  to  a  similar  sound  with  the 
mouth ;  as — 

(1)  To  express  approbation  or  applause  by  a  mur- 
muring or  buzzing  noise. 

"Part  of  his  congregation  hummed  so  loudly  and  so 
long,  that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it." — Johnson:  Life  of 
Sprat. 

(2)  To  utter  a  prolonged  or  confused  murmuring 
or  droning  noise. 

"Burden-wise,  I'll  hum  on  Tarquin  still." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  uf  Lucrece,  1,133. 

(3)  To  cry  hum  or  hem ;  to  make  an  inarticulate 
sound  in  speaking,  from  embarrassment  or  hesita- 
tion. 

"  Hum  and  stroke  thy  beard." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Creasida,  i.  3. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  sing  in  a  low  murmuring  voice ;  to  mumble ; 
as,  to  hum  a  tune. 

2.  To  express  by  humming. 

"In  the  gloom  of  twilight  hum  their  joy." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*3.  To  express  approbation  of ;  to  applaud. 
*4.  To  cheat ;  to  trick  or  to  delude  by  coaxing  or 
flattery;  to  impose  upon,    to  humbug   (q.  v.);  to 
cajole. 

"Beauty,  by  ancient  tradition,  we  find 
Has  delightfully  hnmm'd  the  whole  race  of  mankind." 

Brookes:  Epilogue  on  Humbugging. 
hum,  s.  &  interj.    [HUM, »;.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  noise  of  bees  and  other  insects  in  flight; 
the  buzz  of  a  top,  a  wheel,  &c. 

"The hum  of  the  wheel  and  the  singing 
Suddenly  ceased."          Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  lii. 

2.  A  low  droning  or  murmuring  sound. 

"Is  it  the  bittern's  early  humf" 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  20. 

3.  A  confused    murmuring   or   buzzing  sound ;   a 
buzz. 

"  And  the  neigh  of  the  steed  and  the  multitude's  hum." 
Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxii. 

4.  A  buzz  or  murmur  of  applause  or  approbation. 
"The  deep  hum  by  which  our  ancestors  were  wont  to 

indicate  approbation." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

5.  An  inarticulate  sound   uttered    by  a  speaker 
when  pausing  through  embarrassment  or  hesita- 
tion: as,  hums  and  haws. 

6.  Strong  ale  mixed  with  spirits ;  so  called  prob- 
ably  from    the  humming  or  buzzing  in  the  head 
caused  by  it. 

"  Come,  bring  out  a  bottle,  here  presently,  wife,     . 
Of  the  best  Cheshire  hum  he  e'er  drank  in  hit*  life. 
Cotton:  Voyage  to  Ireland  in  Burlesque. 

7.  A  cheat,  an  imposition,  a  trick,  a  hoax,  a  hum- 
bug. 

B.  As  interj.:  An  inarticulate    sound,  expressive 
of  doubt,  hesitation,  or  deliberation ;  hem ;  ahem. 

"I  cried  humf  and,  well,  go  to!" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  ill.  1. 

hu  man,  *hu-maln,  *hu-maine,  *hu-mane,  a. 
&».  [Fr.  humain,  from  Lat.  humanus,  from  homo 
=  aman;  Sp.  humano;  Ital.  umano.  Human  and 
humane  are  essentially  the  same  words,  the  former 
being  derived  from  the  Latin  through  the  Flench, 
the  latter  directly  from  the  Latin.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  man  or  mankind. 

"  Without  faith  in  human  virtue  or  in  human  attach- 
ment."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of  a 
man. 

"A  pestilence  swept  away,  in  six  months,  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  human  beings."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

*3.  Profane,  secular,  not  sacred  or  divine;  as, 
human  authors. 

*B.  Assubst. :  A  human  being  or  creature ;  a  man. 
"And  agonies  of  human  and  of  brute." 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  105. 


b<511,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -Man  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -Blous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


human-heartedness 

*human-heartedness,  K.  The  quality  or  state 
of  having  a  liuniauc  or  feeling  heart;  humanity. 
(  iro/-r/M/-or//i. ;  Excursion,  bk.  vi.) 

human-remains, «.  pi. 
Palceont.:  [MAN  (Palceont.').] 
human-sacrifices,  s.pl.    [SACRIFICE,  s.] 
*hu    man-ate,  a.    [Eng.  human;  -ate.]    Endued 

with  humanity  or  human  nature. 

"Of  your  saying  it  followeth,  that  the  bread  is  humanate 

or  incarnate." — Abp.  Cranmer:  Answer  to  Bp.  Gardiner. 

p.  369. 

hu  ma  ne,  a.  [Lat. humanus, from  /iomo=aman.] 
[HUMAN.] 

*1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  man  or  mankind;  human. 
"Goddess  humane,  reach,  then,  and  freely  taste." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  is..  132. 

2.  Having  the  feelings  or  disposition  proper  to 
man  ;  endowed  with  tenderness,  Kindness,  and  com- 
passion ;  kind,  gentle,  compassionate. 

"Of  an  exceeding  courteous  and  humane  inclination." 
— Spottiswood:  Church  of  Scotland  (an.  1539). 

3.  Humanizing,   elevating,  refining;   applied   to 
the  polite  or  elegant  branches  of  study,  as  poetry, 
rhetoric,  philology,  the  fine  arts,  &c. 

hu-ma  ne-lf,  adv.    fEng.  humane;  -ly.] 

*1.  Like  men. 

"By  way  of  consolation  we  exhorted  and  persuaded 
them  to  bear  .  .  .  humane  cases,  humanely.  — P.  llol- 
land:  Plutarch,  p.  436. 

2.  In  a  humane  manner;  with  kindness,  gentle- 
ness, and  compassion. 

"We  might  guess  they  relieved  us  humanely." — 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

hu  mane  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  humane;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  humane ;  humanity. 

hu-man'-lcs,  «.  [Eng.  human;  suff.  -ics.]  The 
study  of  humanity  and  human  nature. 

hu-man'-I-f  f,  v.  t.  [Lat.  Aumantw=human,  and 
facio  (pass.jSo)  =  to  make.]  To  render  human;  to 
incarnate ;  to  invest  with  human  form. 

hu'-man-Ifm,  s.    [Eng.  human;  -ism.] 

1.  Human  nature  or  disposition ;  humanity. 

2.  Polite  or  humane  learning. 

hu'-man-ist,  s.  [Eng.  human;  -ist;  Fr.human- 
iste.] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
"Antiquaries,  poets,  humanists,  statesmen,  merchants, 

divines." — Bacon:  On  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

2.  One  who  studies  the  humanities. 

hu-man  1st -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  humanist;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  humanity. 

hu-man-I-tar  -I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  humanit(y) ; 
-anan.  ] 

Theology  and  Church  History : 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  humanity,  as  distinguished 
from  divinity. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  system  of   belief  de- 
scribed under  B,  or  its  advocates. 

If  Benevolent,  philanthropic. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :  One  who  believes  that  Jesus  Christ 
possesses  only  humanity  and  not  divinity  as  well; 
a  Unitarian. 

2.  Religions  (pi.) :  A  small  sect  in  London  founded 
by  Joachim  Kaspary,  a  German  Jew.    Its  tenets  are 
explained  in  a  publication  called  The  Fifteen  Doc- 
trines of  the  Religion  of  God,  written  in  18<x>.  Among 
these  are  pantheism    and    the   transmigration  of 
souls. 

IT  A  philanthropist ;  one  who  is  actively  engaged 
in  philanthropic  deeds. 

hu-man  H-ar'-I-g.n-Is.m,  s.  [Eng.  humanitar- 
ian; -ism.] 

Theol.  <£  Ch.  Hist. :  The  distinctive  religious  tenet 
of  the  Humanitarians  (q.  v.),  or  their  whole  system 
of  belief. 

*hu-man-r-tlan,  s.  [Eng.  humanity ;  -ian.] 
A  humanist. 

"A  singular  scholar,  and  an  excellent  humanitian." — 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  688. 

hu-man  -I-tf,  *hu-man-i-tee,  s.  [O.  Fr.  imman- 
iteit;  from  Lat.  humanitatem,  ace.  of  humanitas, 
from  humanus  =  human,  humane;  Fr.  humanitt; 
Ital.  umanita;  Sp.  humanidad.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  human ;  human 
nature :  tne  especial  characteristics  or  properties 
which  distinguish  man  from  other  beings. 

"They  imitated  humanity  so  abominably." 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  Mankind  collectively;  humankind;  human  be- 
ings; man. 

"He  is  able  to  teach  all  humanity,  and  will  do  well  to 
oblige  mankind  by  his  information.  — Olanvill. 
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3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  humane ;  a  kind, 
tender,  and  compassionate  nature ;  a  disposition  to 
treat  other  human  beings  and  the  lower  animals 
with  kindness  and  tenderness,  and  to  relieve  dis- 
tress ;  compassion,  tenderness,  kindness,  benevo- 
lence. 

"It  is  a  rule  of  equity  and  humanity,  built  upon  plain 
reason." — Barrow:  Works,  vol.  i.,  ser.  20. 

_4.  Liberal  education ;  mental  cultivation;  instruc- 
tion in  humane  or  polite  literature. 

5.  PI.,  and  generally  with  the   article  prefixed: 
Humane   or   polite    literature;  such    branches   of 
learning  as  are  calculated  and  intended  to  refine 
and  elevate  the  mind,  such  as  philology,  rhetoric, 
poetry,  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  &c. 

"Philology,  or  polite  literature,  or  the  humanities,  ns 
they  are  called." — Jortin:  Remarks  on  Ecclcs.  Hist.  (an. 
1292). 

6.  Latin  and  Latin  literature;  as,  a  Professor  of 
Humanity. 

7.  A  human  being. 

"  I  have  seen; 

But  look  off  to  those  small  humanities 
Which  draw  me  tenderly  across  my  fear." 

E.  B.  Browning:  Drama  of  Exile. 

If  Religion  of  humanity :  [CoMTE,  COMTISM,  POSI- 
TIVISM, SECULARISM.] 

T[  For  the  difference  between  humanity  and 
benevolence,  see  BENEVOLENCE. 

hu-man-I-za'-tlon,  hu-man-1-s.a  -tion,  subst. 
[Eng.  humaniz(e') ;  -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of 
humanizing. 

"Civilization  is  the  humanization  of  man  in  society." — 
Matthew  Arnold:  Mixed  Essays,  p.  63. 

hu  -m3,n-lze,  v.  t.&i.    [Eng.  human;  -ize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  render  humane,  to  soften,  to  refine,  to  ren- 
der susceptible  of  kindness,  tenderness,  and  com- 
passion. 

"  Gods  beneficent,  who  blessed  mankind 
With  arts,  with  arms,  and  humanized  a  world." 

Thomson:  Winter,  435. 

2.  To  render  human  ;  to  invest  with  the  character 
of  humanity  ;  to  give  a  human  character  to. 

3.  To  adapt  to  human  powers  or  faculties. 

"  Socrates  hath  humanized,  as  I  may  so  say,  philosophy  " 
—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  986. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  humane  or  humanized ; 
to  be  softened  or  refined ;  to  become  more  civilized. 

*hu'-man-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  humaniz(e) ;  er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  humanizes. 

hu '-man -kind,  s.    [Eng.  human,  and  kind,  s.] 
Human  beings  collectively;  mankind;  man. 
"But  lunniiiikiiifl  rejoices  in  the  might 

Of  mutability." — Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 
hu  -man-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  human ;  -ly.] 

1.  After  the  manner  of  men ;  like  a  man ;  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  or  knowledge  of  men. 

"Speaking  humanly,  the  beginning  of  empire  may  be 
ascribed  to  reason  and  necessity." — Raleigh:  Hist.  World, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  §  1. 

2.  Humanely,  kindly,  benevolently. 

"  It's  really  kind  of  such  a  noble  lord 
So  humanly  to  gossip  with  the  Devil!" 

Bayard  Taylor:  Faust;  Prologue  in  Heaven. 
*hu-mate',  v.  t.    [Lat.  humatus,  pa.  par.  of  humo 
=  to  bury ;  humus=the  ground.]    To  bury,  to  inter. 
*hu>ma  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  humatio,  from  humatus, 

Ea.  par.  of  humo=to  bury.]    The  act  of  burying; 
urial;  interment. 

"Middlesex  gave  me  death 
And  this  church  my  humation." 

Fuller:  Worthies;  Lancashire. 

hum  -bird,  s.    (.HUMMING-BIRD.] 

hum  -ble  (l),  a.    [HUMMEL.] 

humble-cow,  s.    [HUMMEL-COW.] 

hiim  -ble  (2),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  humilis,  from 
humus^the  ground ;  humi=on  the  ground ;  Sp,  & 
Port,  humilde ;  O.  Sp.  humil ;  Ital.  umile.] 

1.  Not  high  or  lofty;  modest ;  low ;  unpretending ; 
unassuming;  as,  a  humble  cottage. 

2.  Low ;  not  high  or  great. 

"I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honored  name." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  8. 

3.  Not  having  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self ,  or  of 
one's  own  powers  or  faculties ;  modest ;  not  proud, 
arrogant,  or  assuming ;  lowly ;  retiring ;  meek ;  sub- 
missive. 

"  Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  97. 

humble-mouthed,  a.  Mild,  meek,  or  humble  in 
speech. 

"  You  are  meek  and  humble-mouthed  " 

Shakesp.:  Henry  nil.,  ii.  4. 

humble-pie,  s.  [Properly  from  humbles  or  umbles 
=tho  entrails  of  the  deer,  audpie,  but  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  the  adjective  humble.]  A  pie  made 
of  the  umbles  or  entrails  of  the  deer. 


humbug 

1  To  eat  humble-pie:  To  submit  one's  self  to 
humiliation  or  insult ;  to  apologize  humbly  or  ab- 
jectly; to  humble  one's  self.  The  origin  of  the 
phrase  is  said  to  be,  that  at  hunting-feast.-;,  while 
the  lord  and  his  guests  eat  of  the  venison  pasties, 
humble-pie  only  was  placed  before  the  huntsmen 
and  their  dependents. 

humble -plant,  s. 

Bot.:  Afimosapudica. 

•hum-ble  (8),  hiim-bled,  a.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] Bruised;  chafed;  sore;  as,  humble  heels. 

hiim  -ble  (1),  v.  t.    [HUMBLE  (2),  a.] 

1.  To  bring  down  in  height;  to  reduce  the  height 
of;  to  lower;  to  make  less  lofty  or  high. 

"The  highest  mountain  may  be  humbled  into  valleys  " 
—Hakeu-ill. 

2.  To  reduce  or  break  the  power  of ;  to  bring  to  a 
state  of  subjection,  dependence,  or  inferiority;  to 
lower ;  to  break  down ;  to  crush ;  to  humiliate. 

"The  genius,  which,  at  a  later  period,  humbled  six 
Marshals  of  France."— Xacaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  To  make  humble,  lowly,  modest,  or  submissive ; 
to  bring  down  or  break  the  pride,  arrogance,  or 
vanity  of;  to  exhibit  as  humble  or  lowly. 

"Christ,  when  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  humbled  him- 
self by  condescending  to  take  upon  him  the  form  of 
man." — Clarke:  On  the  Trinity,  ch.  ii.,  g  5. 

hiim  -ble  (2), v.t.  [Etym  doubtful.]  Tobruise; 
to  break ;  to  chafe ;  as,  humbled  heels. 

*hum  ble,  *hum-bel,  *hum-mel,  v.  i.  [A  freq. 
from  hum  (q.  v.);  cogn.  with  But.  hommelen  =  to 
hum,  hommel=a  humble-bee ;  Ger.  hummel=a  hum- 
ble-bee, hummen—to  hum.]  To  hum. 

"To  humble  like  a  bee."— .Vinsheu. 

humble-bee,  *hombel-be,  *hombul-be,  *hum- 
byl-bee,  s. 

1.  Entom.:  The   genus   Bombus    (q.  v.).    Called 
also  and  more  accurately  the  Bumble-bee. 

"  The  honeybags  steal  from  the  humble-bees." 

Shukesp.:  Midsummer  .\iahfs  Dream,  iii.  1. 

2.  Biol.:  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  that  the  humble- 
bees   fertilize  various   plants   by   unintentionally 
brushing  off  the  pollen  when  they  are  seeking  honey 
in  one  flower,  and  carrying  it,  adhering  to  the  hairs 
of  their   body,  till  they  unwittingly  clean   it  off 
against  the  pistil  of  some  other  individual  of  the 
same  species.  The  field-mouse  preys  upon  them,  the 
cat  in  turn  devouring  the  field-mouse.    The  fertiliza- 
tion of  certain  plants  may,  therefore,  be  better  per- 
formed near  towns,  where  cats  and  consequently 
humble-bees  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  country. 

hum -ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  humble;  -ness.]  Humil- 
ity ;  meekness ;  absence  of  pride  or  arrogance ;  low- 
liness of  spirit. 

"A  wandering  pilgrim's  humbleness." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe  ofjiylstmir,  vii. 
hum-blgr,  s.    [Eng.  humbl(e);  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  humbles  or  reduces  pride  or  arro- 
gance. 

hiim  -ble;,  s.    [UMBLES.] 

"hum  -bless,  "hum-blesse,  «.  [O.  French  7mm- 
blesse.]  Humility ;  humbleness. 

"Themselves  to  ground  with  gracious  humblesse  bent." 
Spenser:  F.  <j.,  I.  xii.  8. 

hum  -bllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HUMBLE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subsi. :  The  act  of  humiliating  or  making 
humble. 

hum'-bllng-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  humbling  (1);  -ly.] 
In  a  humbling  or  humiliating  manner;  so  as  to 
humble  or  humiliate. 

hum-blf,a<fo.  [Eng.  humbde) ;  -ly.]  In  a  hum- 
ble or  lowly  manner;  with  humility,  meekness,  or 
modesty ;  meekly,  submissively,  without  pride. 

"John  Bart,  humbly  born,  and  scarcely  able  to  sign  his 
name." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

Hum-boldt  -I-llte,  s.  [Named  after  Baron  von 
Humboldt,  the  German  naturalist  and  traveler,  born 
September  14,  1769,  died  April  8, 1835.1 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Melilite.  formed  in  cavernous 
blocks  on  Mount  Somma,  with  greenish  mica,  &c. 

Hum -boldt-ine,  s.  [Named  after  Humboldt; 
-ine.]  [HUMBOLDTILITE/] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Oxalite  (q.  v.)  (Brit,  lifus. 
Cat.).  Dana  prefers  the  name  Humboldtine,  and 
makes  Oxalite  a  synonym. 

Hum-boldt-lte,   s.    [Humboldt;   -ite  (.Win.).] 

[HUMBOLDTILITE.] 

Min.:  The   same   as    DATOLITE   or   DATHOLITE 

(q.v.). 

hum  -bug,  s.  [A  compound  of  hum=to  cheat,  to 
hoax,  and  bug=et  bugbear,  a  ghost,  hence,  a  false 
charm,  a  sham,  a  bugbear.  The  word  first  occurs 
on  the  title-page  of  The  Universal  Jester,  being  a 
choice  collection  of  bonmots  and  humbugs,  by  Ferd- 
inaudo  Killigrew,  about  173540.] 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,    pit     sire     sir      marine;   g6,    pSt, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     sftn;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


humbug 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  hoax  ;  a  piece  of  trickery  or  imposition  played 
<>tY  under  fair  or  specious  appearances. 

•2.  A  spirit  of  deception  or  trickery:  a  disposition 
to  deceive  ;  falseness,  pretense :  as,  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  ftwmfcwf/'about  llim. 

3.  A  humbugger,  a  cheat,  an  impostor,  a  trickster. 

II.  Haneae:  A  pair  of  nippers  for  grasping  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose  of  bulls  and  horses. 

hiim  bug,  f.  t.  [HOIBUG.S.]  To  cheat,  to  hoax, 
to  deceive,  to  play  a  hoax  or  trick  on  ;  to  take  in. 

hum  bug-ger,  s.  [Eng.  humbug;  -er.]  One  who 
humbugs ;  a  cheat,  a  trickster,  a  hoaxer. 

hum  -bug-ger-f ,  s.  [Eng.  humbug;  •ery.']  The 
act  or  practice  of  numbuffging  or  hoaxing  people; 
imposture,  trickery,  hoaxing. 

hum -buz,  s.  [Eng.  hum  (s.),  and  6uz=buzz.]  A 
popular  name  for  a  cockchafer. 

hiim  -drum,  a.,  s.  &  adv.  [A  compound  of  hum 
and  drum.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Dull,  droning, commonplace,  monoto- 
nous, tedious,  stupid. 

"I  was  talking  with  an  old  humdrum  fellow." — Addison: 
Whig  Examiner,  No.  3. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  dull,  stupid  fellow;  a  bore.  (Ben  Jonson: 
Every  Man  in  His  Humor,  i.  1.) 

*2.  A  dronish  or  monotonous  tone  of  voice. 
(Richardson:  Clarissa,  iii.  191.) 

3.  A    small,    low  cart,  with    three   wheels,    and 
drawn  by  one  horse. 
*C.  As  adr. :  Idly,  listlessly. 

"Shall  we,  quoth  she,  stand  still  humdrum?" 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  i.,  c.  iii. 

*hum  -drum,  v.  i.  [HUMDRUM,  a.]  To  pass  time 
in  an  idle,  listless  manner. 

hum  dud  gebn,  s.  [Eng.  Aunt,  and  dudgeon.] 
Needless  noise,  much  ado  about  nothing. 

"I  would  never  be  making  a  humdudgeon  about  a  scart 
on  the  pow." — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxiii. 

'hu.-me'ct',  v.  t,  [Lat.  humecto,  from  humectus= 
moist,  wet;  ft«m«o=to  be  wet  or  moist;  French 
humecter.]  To  make  moist  or  wet ;  to  moisten. 

"  It  humectet h  the  body,  or  maketh  it  moyster  and  hotter 
than  is  couueniente." — i'ir  T.  Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

*hu-mect  -g,nt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  humectans,  pr.  par. 
of  humecto=to  make  moist.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  DILUENT  (q.  v.). 
"Which  fumes,  if  they  be  grosser  and  humectant,  may 

raise  that  diversification  of  touch,  which  we  mortals  call 
tasting." — H.  More:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  tending  to  increase  the 
fluidity  of  the  blood. 

*hu~mec  -tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  humectatus,  pa.  par. 
of  humecto  =  to  make  moist.]  To  make  moist  or 
wet ;  to  moisten. 

"Nature  drnws  a  moisture  into  our  mouth,  to  humectate 
our  meat."— Digby:  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xxxv. 

hu  mSc  ta'  tion.s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  humectatus, 
pa.  par.  of  humecto.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  making  wet  or  moist; 
a  watering  or  moistening. 

"  That  which  is  concreted  by  exsiccation  or  expression 
of  humidity,  will  be  resolved  by  hu.mecta.tion."— Browne: 
lrulgar  Error*,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Therapeutics: 

(1)  The  steeping  of   a   medicine  for  a   little  in 

(2)  The  moistening  of  a  part  morbidly  affected. 
*hu-mec  -tlve,  a.    [Eng.  humect;  -ive.]   Tending 

or  having  the  power  to  moisten ;  humectant. 

*hum  -S  fy,  t'.  '.  [Lat.  7iu»ieo=to  moisten,  and 
fafio  (pass.  Jio)=to  make.]  To  make  moist  or  wot ; 
to  moisten ;  to  soften  with  water. 

hu  -mSr-al,  a,  [Fr.,  from  Latin  humerus=the 
shoulder.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  shoulder ;  as,  the 
humeral  artery.  [BHACHIAL,  «I  (1).] 

humeral-veil,  s. 

Roman  Ritual:  An  oblong  scarf  of  the  same 
material  as  the  vestments,  worn  by  the  sub-deacon 
at  high  mass,  when  he  holds  the  paten  between  the 
Offertory  and  the  Paternoster;  by  the  priest  when 
he  raises  the  monstrance  to  give  Benediction  (q.  v.) 
with  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  and  by  priests  and 
deacons  when  they  remove  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
or  carry  i  t  in  procession .  The  humeral-veil  is  worn 
round  the  shoulders,  and  the  paten,  pyx,  or  mon- 
strance iswrapped  in  it.  (See  duties  of  Levites  in 
Numbers  iv.)  (Addis  <t  Arnold.) 

hu  m?r  fis,  s.    [Lat.] 

Anatomy : 

1.  Human:  The  long  bone  of  the  arm,  consisting 
of  a  shaft,  an  upper  extremity  articulating  with  the 
glenpid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  and  an  inferior  artic- 
ulating with  the  radius  and  the  ulna  (q.  v.). 

2.  Compar. :  The  bone  of  the  upper  arm  in  the 
vertebra  ta. 


Humet. 
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hu-met ,  hu  mette  ,  «.    |Fr.  huuntti.] 

Hi  i-.:  A  term  applied  to   a  chevron,  fesse.  benil 
cross,    &c.,     when    cut     off     or 
couped,  so  that   the  extremities 
do  not  reach  as  far  as  the  sides 
of  the  escutcheon. 

hum -hum,  ».  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful. | 

Fuliric:  A  plain,  coarse  cotton 
cloth,  made  in  India. 

hu  mlc,  s.  [Lat.  AttmKs=the 
ground  ;  Fr.  humique.  I  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  derived  from  mold. 

humic-acid, «.    [ULMIC-ACID.] 

*hu-ml  cu-ba  -tion,  s.  [Latin  hnmi  =  on  the 
ground,  and  cubo=to  lie.]  The  act  or  practice  of 
lying  on  the  ground. 

"Fasting,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes  and  tears,  and 
hitmicitbations,  used  to  be  companions  of  repentance."— 
Bramhall. 

hu -mid,   «.    [Fr.  hnmiilc,  from  Lat.  humidus, 

nmidus=  moist ;   from  humeo,  unu'O=to  be  wet  or 

moist;  Sp.  humedo;   Port,  humido;  Ital.  un'.ido.} 

Moist,  containing  moisture,  wet,  watery,  damp. 

"  Fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  161. 

hu-mld  -I-tf ,  *hu  mid  i  tee,  s.  [Fr.  humidite, 
from  humide  —  moist ;  Sp.  humidad.  humedad;  Ital. 
unuditd.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  humid  or 
moist;  moisture,  damp ;  a  moderate  degree  of  wet- 
ness, sufficient  to  be  visible  to  the  eye  or  touch. 

"To  keep  the  principal  part  o_f  the  surface  of  the  eye 
undercover,  and  to  preserve  it  in  a  due  state  of  humid- 
ity."— Paley:  Xatural  Theology,  ch.  xvi.,  g  7. 

hu -mid-ness,  s.  [English  humid;  -ness.]  The 
same  as  humidity  (q.  v.j. 

*hu  -mi-fuse,  a.  [Lat.  humi  —on  the  ground, 
and/«*u*=poured  out,  pa.  par.  of  fundo=ta  pour 
out.] 

Botany:  Spread  over  the  surf  ace  of  the  ground. 
Called  also  procumbent. 

*hu  -mile,  a.    [Lat.  lntiiiili.*.\    Lowly,  humble. 

*hu  -mile,  *hu-myle,  v.  t.  [HUMILE,  a.]  To 
humble,  to  abase. 

"He  humyled  hymselfe  right  swetely  to  the  prince." — 
Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccxxxi. 

*hu-mll'-l-ant,  a.  [Latin  humilians.  pr.  par. 
of  Aumt(»o=to  humiliate  (q.  v.).]  Humiliating. 
(Browning.) 

hu-mll-I-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  humiliatus,  pa.  par.  of 
humilio=to  humiliate;  httnu(w=humble  (q.  vj ; 
Fr.  humilier;  Sp.  humillar;  Ital.  umiliare.]  To 
humble ;  to  lower  in  one's  own  estimation,  or  that 
of  others ;  to  abase,  to  mortify. 

"We  should  humiliate  and  deiect  our  selues  in  the  sight 
of  hiamaiestie."—  Fisher:  On  Prayer. 

Hu-mll-I-a'-tl,  s.  pi.    [Nom.  masc.  pi.  of  Lat. 
ftu»it(m(«s=abased,  humbled.] 
Church  Historu: 

1.  A  reformed  Benedictine  Order,  founded  in  A.  D. 
1017,   by  some  Milanese  gentlemen ;  suppressed  by 
Pius  V.  in  1571,  on  account  of  the  attempted  assas- 
sination, by  some  of  its  members,  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  who  wished  to  reform  them. 

2.  An  order  of   men  and  women    in  Lombardy. 
living  by  rule  and    in  community ;   dissolved   by 
Lucius  III.  and  Innocent  III.  for  heretical  teaching 
and  superstitious  practices.     (Orbij  Shipley.) 

hu-mll-I-a'-tion,  s.  [Latin  humiliatio.  from 
humiliatus,  pa.  par.  of  huniilio;  Fr.  humiliation; 
Sp.  humillacion;  Ital.  umiliazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  humiliating,  humbling,  or  mortify- 
iug;  an  abating  of  pride  or  self-confidence;  morti- 
fication. 

"  Life  seemed  worth  purchasing  by  any  humiliation."— 
Macaulay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  state  of   being  humiliated  or  humbled; 
abasement. 

II.  Theol.  (ofChrM):  The  descent  by  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Trinity  from  his  throne  of  heavenly 
glory ;  his  birth  as  a  child  of  humble  rank ;  the  in- 
sults lie  had  to  sustain  during  his  brief  ministry; 
his  arrest,  trial,  unjust  condemnation,  execution, 
and  temporary  burial. 

"  Therefore  thy  humiliation  shall  exalt 
With  thee  thy  manhood  also  to  this  throne." 

Xtllun:  I'.  L.,  iii.  313. 

hu-mil  -I-tf ,  *hu-mil  i-tee,  s.  \O.  Fr.  humeli- 
teit  (Fr.  humilite),  from  Lat.  fiumilitutem,  accus.  of 
humilitas,  from  humilis  =  humble ;  Sp.  humildad; 
Ital.  umilita.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  humble;  freedom 
from  pride,  arrogance,  or  self-confidence ;  lowliness 
or  humbleness  of  mind ;  modesty  ;  a  deep  sense  of 
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one's  own  unworthiness  in  the  sight  of  God,  ami 
submission  to  the  Divine  will ;  Belf-abasemeUt  with 
contrition  or  penitence  for  sin. 

"She  kuew  it,  she  had  failed 
In  sweet  humility."        Tennyson:  Princeas,  vii.  214. 

2.  Affability,  courtesy,  condescension. 
I]  dressed  myself  in  such  liniiiilitii, 
"hat  1  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts." 

.-/iiiAvs,!.:    Hriiru  1 1'.,  PI.  /..  iii.  2. 

*3.  Kindness,  benevolence,  humanity. 
"Plant  in  tyrantsmilcl  humility." 

Shakes}!.:  Lure'*  Lulu.r*  bu<t,  iv.  3. 

hu  mill,*.  |Lat.  =  humus(thegrouu<l),and-m.J 
[VEGETABLE-MOLD.] 

hu-mlr-I-a -ee-89,  s.  ;>/.  [Mod.  Lat. humiri(unt) ,• 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  hypogyuous  exogens.  alliance 
Ericales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  bal- 
samic juice,  simple,  alternate,  coriaceous,  feather- 
veined  loaves  without  stipules ;  the  dowers  m 
terminal  or  axillary  cymes  or  corymbs,  calyx  imbri- 
cated in  five  divisions,  the  petals  five,  the  stamens 
hypogynous,  twenty  or  more,  style  simple,  stigma 
five-lobed,  ovary  superior,  five-celled,  each  with  one 
or  two  suspended  ovules;  fruit  drupaceous.  Oien- 
ora  about  three,  species  eighteen  or  more,  all  from 
tropical  America.  (Lindley.) 

hU-mlr  -I-adfj,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  humiri(um); 
Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Humiriacece  (q.  v.). 

hu-mir  -I-um,  s.  [Latinized  from  houmiri,  the 
name  given  to  Humirium  floribundum  in  French 
Guinea,  or  umire  that  in  Brazil.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hummaceee 
(q.  v.).  The  flowers  are  in  cymes,  the  stamens 
twenty,  the  disc  ten-lobed.  About  twelve  species 
are  known,  all  from  South  America.  The  trunk  of 
Humirium  floribundum  being  wounded,  there  issues 
a  yellow  fragrant  liquid  balsam,  called  Balsam  of 
Copaiva,  or  of  Umiri.  That  of  H.  balsamiferum 
has  a  reddish  color,  and  smells  like  storax ;  an 
ointment  prepared  from  it  is  used  externally 
against  pain  in  the  joints,  and  the  balsam  itself  i» 
employed  as  a  remedy  for  blaenorrhosa  and  teenia. 
The  wood  is  employed  in  Guiana  for  house  build- 
ing, and  the  resinous  bark  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  flambeaux. 

hd  -mite,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Abram  Hume,  in 
whose  cabinet  it  was  first  noticed  as  a  distinct 
species.] 


polished,  glassy,  transparent,  or  translucent  crys- 
tals; hardness,  3'17-3'23.  Composition;  Silica, 
33-26-36-67:  magnesia,  56-83-60-08;  protoxide  of  iron. 
1-67-2-40;  fluorine,  2'61-5-U4.  Found  in  a  granitoid 
rock  ejected  from  Mount  Somma.  (Dana,  Ac.) 

hum'-mel,  hum-le,  hum-ble,  a.  [Sw.  &  Icel. 
hamla=to  hamstring,  to  mutilate.]  Without  horns ; 
having  no  horns. 

"I  gat  the  hiimle  cow,  that's  the  best  in  the  byre,  free 
black  Francis  Inglis."— Seiitts  Old  Mortality,  ch.  Iv. 

hum  mel,  r.  f.  [HUMMEL,  a.]  To  separate  or 
free  from  the  awns ;  said  of  barley. 

hum -mel-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  hummel,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who,  or  that  which,  hummels ;  specif.,  a  hummeling- 
machine. 

hum-mel-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HtlMMEL,  «.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  of  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  operation  of  freeing  or 
separating  barley  from  the  awns. 

hummellng-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  break- 
ing off  the  awns  of  barley.  It  consists  of  a  vertical 
shaft  provided  with  beaters  at  several  different 
levels  and  revolving  rapidly  in  a  cylindrical  case  so 
as  to  beat  the  grain  as  it  falls. 

*hum  -m5r,  s.     [Eng.  hum;  -er.]     One  who,  or 
that  which,  hums ;  a  bee ;  hence,  an  applauder. 
"What  is  more  soothing  than  the  pretty  hummer 
That  stays  one  moment  in  an  open  flower?  " 

Keats:  Sleep  and  Poetry. 

hum    ming,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HUM,  t).] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Making  a  noise  like  a  bee  or  other  insect ;  buzz- 
ing ;  making  a  low,  continued  droning  or  murmur- 
ing noise. 

"  Humming  rivers,  by  his  cabin  creeping." 

P.  Fletcher:  Piscatory  Sal.,  2. 

2.  Causing  a  humming  or  buzzing  in  the  head ; 
strong ;  applied  to  ale. 

"With  humming  ale  encouraging  his  text." 

Dryden.-   Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  38. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  a  hum  ;  a  hum. 

"  The  humming  of  bees  is  an  unequal  buzzing." — Bacon : 
Xat.  Hiit.,  175. 
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humming-bird 

humming-bird,  hum-bird.  *. 
Ornithology ; 

1.  Sing.:  Due  of  the  Trochilidffi  (<j.  v,). 

2.  PL:  Trochilidae,  a  family  of  birds,  tribe  Tenui- 
rostres.    The  bill  is  long  and  slender,  the  tongue 
hi  ti<  I  and  tubular,  the  wings  very  long,  the  toes  long 
and  slender.    The  plumage  of  the  males  is  of  the 
most  lively  colors,  often  with  extremely  beautiful 
metallic  reflections;  the  females  are  of  more  somber 
tint.  The  species  are  exceedingly  diminutive.  They 
hover  over  flowers,  using  their  long  tongues  to  lick 
up,  not  merely  the  honey,  but  also  small  insects. 
Their  flight  is  so  rapid  as  to  elude  the  eye.    The 
whole  family  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World.  There 
some  have  a  wide  range,  as  Melisuga  kinaii  (Tro- 
chilus  flammifrons) ,  which  is  found  on  the  west 
coast  from  Lima  to  the  Tierra  del  Fuego,  a  distance 
of  about  2,500  miles;  others  are  limited  in  their 
range,  some  being  West  Indian  only,  and  others 
Mexican. 

Humming-bird  bush : 

Bot.:  &schynomene  montevidensis. 

Humming-bird  haiok-moth: 

Entom.:  Macroglossa  fttellatarum.  The  fore- 
wings  are  smoky-black  with  a  central  black  dot,  a 
waved  black  line  on  each  side  of  it,  and  indistinct 
black  clouds  toward  the  base;  the  hind  wings 
are  tawny,  with  the  base  blackish-brown,  and  the 
hind  margin  reddish-brown.  The  body  is  brownish, 
varied  posteriorly  with  black  and  white. 

humming-top,  «.  A  top,  hollow  and  with  an 
opening  in  the  side,  which  when  spun  emits  a  hum- 
ming noise. 

hfim -mock,  *hom  mock,  s.  [English  hump; 
dim  in.  sun*,  -ocfr.] 

1.  A  mound,  hillock,  or  rise  of  ground  above  a 
level  surface. 

"  We  discovered  an  elevated  land  to  the  south  of  this. 
It  first  appeared  in  detached  hummocks." — Cook:  Second 
Voyage,  bk.  iii,,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  protuberance  or  ridge  formed  by  pressure  or 
force  in  an  ice-field. 

3.  Fertile  and  timbered  land. 

hum.  mdcked,  a.  [Eng.  hummock;  -ed.]  Re- 
i  sembling hummocks;  characterized  by  or  consist- 
ing of  hummocks. 

hum  -m6ck-y\  a.  [Eng.  hummock;  -y.]  Full  of 
hummocks. 

hiim  -mum,  s.  [Pers.]  A  bath  or  place  for 
sweating. 

hu  -m5r,  hu  -mour  (or  h  silent),  a.  [Fr.  hu~ 
meur ;  O.  Fr.,  Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  humour,  all  from 
Lat.  /tumor =a  liquid,  fluid,  moisture,  humeo^to  be 
moist;  Gr.  chumo8=juice,  liquid  ;  cheo—t-o  pour;  to 
become  liquid ;  cf.  also  trr.  &uo=to  wet.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  (Of  things  material) :  A  tendency  to  disease  or 
disease  itself. 

"The  child  had  a  humor,  which  was  cured  by  the  waters 
of  Glastonbury." — Fielding. 

IT  See  also  II.  2. 

2.  Of  things  mental: 

(1)  A  proud  conceit ;  an  erroneous  notion  arising 
from  an  ill-balanced  physical  or  mental  tempera- 
ment. 

"To  lay  down  their  gigantic  humnm,  and  become  as  our 
Saviour  Christ."— Henry  More;  Grand  Mystery  of  Godli- 
ness, viii.  15. 

(2)  A  manifestation  of  pettishness  or  peevishness. 

"Those  humors  taste  as  wine  upon  the  fret 
Which  idleness  and  weurineHs  beget." 

Cowper;  Retirement,  761. 

(3)  A  caprice ;  a  whim  entertainedatthemoment. 
"  It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 

By  slaves  that  take  their  humors  for  ti  warrant." 
Sfiakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  2. 

(4)  Mental  or  moral  tendency;  predominant  in 
clination  ;  general  turn  or  temper  of  mind. 

"The  dark  and  sullen  humor  of  the  time." 

Cowper;  Table  Talk,  616. 

(5)  A  disposition  to  look  at  things  from  the  mirth- 
ful point  of  view. 

"Sorrow  has,  since  they  went,  subdued  and  tamed 
The  playful  humor.'*  Cowper;  Task,  vi.  47 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Anat.,  t&c. :  A  liquid,  a  fluid.    [/I  1.] 

2.  Phys.:  According  to  Galen,  &c.,  there  are  four 
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temperaments.  He  believed  that  if  all  these  hu- 
mors were  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  the  tempera- 
ment was  a  perfect  one,  but  if\  as  was  almost 
always  the  case,  some  one  markedly  predominated, 
then  a  person  would  show  certain  mental  peculiar- 
ities produced  by,  or  at  least  in  harmony  with  the 
particular  humor  which  preponderated  in  his  phys- 
ical temperament. 

3.  Mental  Phil.:  A  mental  faculty  which  tends  to 
discover  incongruous  resemblances  between  things 
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which  essentially  differ,  or  essential  differences 
between  things  put  forth  as  the  same;  the  result 
being  internal  mirth  or  an  outburst  of  laughter. 
Wit  does  so  likewise,  but  the  two  are  different. 
Humor  has  deep  human  sympathy,  and  loves  men 
while  raising  a  laugh  against  their  weakn<v-r-. 
Wit  is  deficient  in  sympathy,  and  there  is  often  a 
sting  in  its  ridicule.  Somewhat  contemptuous  of 
mankind,  it  has  not  the  patience  to  study  them 
thoroughly,  but  must  content  itself  with  noting 
superficial  resemblances  or  differences.  Humor  is 
patient  and  keenly  observant,  and  penetrates  be- 
neath the  surface;  while, therefore,  the  sallies  of 
wit  are  of  ten  one-sided  and  unfair,  those  of  huuior 
are,  as  a  rule,  just  and  wise. 

IT  1.  Aqueous  humor :  [AijCEoUS-  EYE.] 

*2.  Bad  humor: 

*(1)  Such  predominance  of  one  of  the  four  hn- 
morsril.2]as  to  permanently  make  a  bad  or  unde- 
sirable temperament. 

(2)  Bad  temper  for  the  moment,  or  for  a  short 
time. 

3.  Good  humor : 

*(1)  Such  predominance  of  one  of  the  four  humors 
[II.  2]  so  as  to  make  the  temperament  good. 

(2)  JdOOD-HUMOB.] 

4.  I  itreous  humor :  [EYE,  VITREOUS.  1 

J  Humor  is  general ;  caprice  is  particular ;  humor 
may  be  good  or  bad ;  caprice  is  always  taken  in  a 
bad  sense.  Humor  is  always  independent  of  fixed 
principle;  it  is  the  feeling  or  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  caprice  is  always  opposed  to  fixed  principle, 
or  rational  motives  of  acting;  it  is  the  reeling  of 
the  individual  setting  at  nought  all  rule,  and  defy- 
ing all  reason.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ha'-m5r,  ha  -moOr  (ft  silent),  v.  t.    [HUMOB,  s.] 

1.  To  accommodate    one's  self  or  thiugs  to  the 
humor  of  another ;  to  comply  or  fall  in  with  the 
inclination,  humor,  or  caprices;  to  gratify,  to  in- 
dulge, to  give  way  to ;  to  soothe  by  compliance. 

"  By  humoring  the  mind  in  trifles,  we  teach  it  to  pre- 
sume ou  its  owu  importunity." — Kurd:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.. 
Her.  48. 

2.  To  adapt  one's  self  to ;  to  endeavor  to  suit  or 
meet  the  peculiarities  or  demands  of. 

"'Tismypart  to  invent,  and  the  musician's  'to  humor 
that  invention."— Druden:  Albion,  (Pref.) 

hu  -m5r-al  (or  h  silent),  a.  [Eng.  humor ;-al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  the  humors. 

humoral-pathology,  s. 

lied.:  A  medical  hypothesis  that  many,  if  not 
most  diseases  arise  from  a  morbid  state  of  the 
blood.  Galen's  doctrine  of  humors  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  it.  Hermann  Boerhaave  (1668-1738)  was  one 
of  its  great  advocates.  Under  the  influence  of 
ProfessorCullen  (1712-1790)  and  others,  the  humoral 
pathology  was  largely  ignored,  though  in  certain 
respects  it  still  holds  its  ground.  Chlorosis,  jaun- 
dice, and  gout  are  attended  by  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood  and  other  animal  fluids.  Called  also 
Cralenism,  humorism,  and  humoralism  (q.  v.). 

*hu'-m6r-al-I§m  (or  h  silent),  «.  [Eng.  humoral; 
-is»i.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  humoral. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  diseases  proceed  from  the 

humors.      [HUMORAL-PATHOLOGY. J 

*ha  -m5r-al-Ist  (or  h  silent),  s.  [Eng.  humoral; 
-ist.]  One  who  supports  the  doctrine  of  humoral- 
ism. 

*hu-mor-Ic  (or  ft  silent),  a.  [Eng.  ft«mor;-tc.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  humor  or  humors. 

*hu-m8r-If  -Ip  (or  h  silent),  a.  [Lat,  ftttmor= 
humor,  and  facio  (pass./to)  =  to  make.]  Producing 
or  tending  to  produce  humor. 

*hu  -m5r-Ifm  (or  h  silent),  s.  [English  humor; 
-ism.  J 

I.  Orel.  Lang.:   The  manner  or  disposition  of  a 
humorist;  humor. 

II.  Med. :  The  humoral  pathology  (q.  v.) ;  humor- 
alism, Galeuism. 

hu'-m5r-Ist,  *ha'-mour-Ist  (or  h  silent),  «. 
[Eng.  humor;  -ist;  Fr.  humoriste;  Ital.  umorisla.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  in  whom  one  of  the  four  humors,  held  to 
produce  the  diversity  of  temperaments  in  different 
individuals,  predominated ;  one  who  has  a  vitiated 
or  distempered  condition  of  the  humors;  one  who 
has  violent  or  disordered  passions. 

"The  peccant  humors  and  humorists  must  be  discovered 
and  purged." — Bacon:  To  Viltiers. 

2.  One  who  has  odd  humors  or  conceits ;  one  who 
conducts  himself  by  his  own  fancies ;  one  who  grat- 
ifies his  own  humors,  inclinations,  or  conceits ;  an 
eccentric  or  whimsical  person. 

"  He  1  ived  as  a  lodger  at  a  honse  of  a  widow  woman,  and 
was  a  great  humorist  in  all  the  parts  of  his  life." — Addi- 
son:  Spectator,  No.  101. 
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3.  One  who  sots  himself  to  amuse  others ;  a  droll, 
a  merry-audrew. 

"The  desire  the  humorist  hath  to  he  some  body,  and  to 
have  a  name  above  those  of  common  appreheusiou,  will 
be  sure  to  actuate  the  scoffing  vein." — lllauvill-  4  n'hit, 
for  the  Droll,  ^  i 

4.  One  who  is  full  of  humor  or  wit ;  one  whose 
writings  or  conversation  abounds  with  humor  or 
wit ;  a  wag,  a  wit. 

"The  reputation  of  wits  and  humorist*." — Atldison- 
Spectator,  No.  35. 

II.  Med. :  A  believer  in  the  humoral  pathology 
(q.  v.) ;  a  Galonist. 

hu-mSr-Ist'-Ic  (or  h  silent),  a.  [Eng.  humorist; 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  humorist. 

»ha--m5r-Ize,  *hu  mour-ize  (or  h  silent),  r.  i. 
[  h.ng.  humor;  -ize.]  To  accommodate  one's  self  to 
the  humor  of  any  person  or  thing. 

*hu--m5r-leus  (or  h  silent),  a.  [Eng.  humor; 
•MM.]  Destitute  of  humor. 

hu  m5r-6T-6-gy  (or  ft  silent),  ».  [Eng,  humor- 
o  connective,  and  Gr.  fo</os=discourse.J  The  study 
of  humor. 

hu'-m5r-ous,  hu'-mofir-ofis  (or  h  silent),  o. 
[Eng.  humor ;  -ou*.] 

1.  Moist,  damp,  wet. 

"He  hath  hid  himself  among  these  trees 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night." 

Slialcesp..-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  1. 

2.  Ruled  or  governed  by  the  humors  or  inclina- 
tions ;  capricious,  fickle-minded ;  one  in  whom  one 
of  the  four  humors,  supposed  to  produce  diversity 
of  temperament,  predominated. 

"A  vain,  giddy,  shallow  humorous  youth  " 

Shakesp.:  Ilenru  r.t  II.  4. 

3.  Supporting  the  doctrine  of  humorism. 
"So,  self-conceited,  play  the  htmorou*  Platonist." 

Dray  ton:  1'olyolbion,  s.  5. 

4.  Full  of  humor;  exciting  or  tending  to  excite 
mirth  or  laughter ;  jocular,  playful,  witty. 

"The  story  of  the  satire  Marsyas,  who  contended  with 
Apollo,  which  I  think  is  more  humorous."— A,l:li.i:,n  •  On 
Italy, 

5.  Sad,  sorrowful. 

"A  very  beadle  to  a  humoront  sigh." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iiLL 

ha  -m5r-oas-l?,  »ha  -mour-ous-1?  (or  h  silent), 
adv.  [Eng.  humorous;  -lt/.\ 

\.  In  a  capricious,  fickle,  or  whimsical  manner: 
capriciously,  eccentrically. 

"We  resolve  rashly,  sillily,  or  humnrousl  u.  upon  no 
reasons  that  will  hold."— Calamy. 

,.?•  In  a  humorous,  jocular,  or  witty  manner;  wit- 
tily, jocosely. 

"When  a  thing  is  humorously  described,  our  burst  of 
laughter  proceeds  from  a  very  different  cause."— Goi*. 
smith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

hu.  -mor-ous-ness,  »hu>mour-ous-ness  (or  h 
silent),  s.  [tng.  humorous;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  humorous,  or  led 
by   one  s  inclination   or   fancies ;   capriciousness, 
caprice,  fickleness. 

"It  must  be  extreme  humorousness  to  deny  a  Providence 
in  them." — Goodman. 

2.  Humor,  jocularity,  playfulness,  wittiness. 

3.  Peevishness,  petulance. 
hu'-m5r-s&me,  *hn-moilr-s6me  (or  h  silent), o. 

[Eng.  humor;  -some.] 

1.  Full  of,  or  led  by,  caprice  or  fancies;  capri- 
cious, peevish,  petulant,  whimsical. 

"Keep  him  from  being  humoursome,  singular,  and 
phantastick." — South:  Sei-tnons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  8. 

2.  Humorous,  witty,  jocular. 

"Masquerades,  where  the  wit  of"both  sexes  is  altogether 
taken  up  in  continuing  singular  and  humorsome  di»- 
guises." — Swift. 

*hU  -mSr-some-l? ,  *ha-moar-s6me-lf,  adv. 
[Eng.  humorsome;  -///.] 

1.  In  a  humorsome  manner;  capriciously,  peev- 
ishly, petulantly. 

2.  In   a   humorous,   playful,   or    witty   manner: 
humorously. 

"This  was  a  thing  humourously  expressed,  wherens  the 
other  seems  to  be  perfect  nonsense." — Cudwortti:  Intell. 
System,  p.  107. 

fha  -m5r-s6me-ness,  tha'-moSr-s6jne-ness 
(or  ft  silent) ,  s.  [Eng.  humorsome ;  -ness. ]  ( 'aprice ; 
the  mood  of  one  who  is  in  ill  humor  without  proper 
cause. 

"I  never  blame  a  lady  for  her  humorsomeness  so  much 
as,  in  my  mind,  I  blame  her  mother." — Kiohardsont 
Orandison,  iv.  25. 

hu'-mour-Ist,  s.    [HUMORIST.] 
ha  -mour-ous,  a.    [HUMOROUS.] 
ha  -moils,  a.    [Lat.  humus=  the  ground.] 
Chem.:  Contained  in  or  derived  from  humua  or 
vegetable  mold  (q.  v.). 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    aire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t, 
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humous-acids 

humous-acids,  s.  pi.    [HUMUS-ACIDS.] 

hump,  s.  [A  nasalized  form  of  heap  (q.  v.)  ; cogn. 

•with  Dut.  homp ;  Low  Gor.  hump.]    A  swelling  or 

protuberance ;  specifically,  a  protuberance  caused 

by  a  crooked  back. 

"  I  found  upon  his  near  approach  that  it  was  only  a 

natural  hump." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  558. 

hump    back,  s.    [Eug.  hump,  and  back.] 

1.  A  crooked  back ;  high  shoulders. 

"The  eldest  son  of  Philip,  then  chief  of  the  family, 
fwasl  born  with  an  humpback  and  very  high  nose." — 
Taller,  No.  75. 

2.  One  who  has  a  crooked  back ;  a  hunchback. 

3.  (PI.):  [HUMPBACKED-WHALES.] 
T  The  Bermuda  Humpback : 

Zool. :  A  whale,  Megaptera  americana,  found  in 
Bermuda  from  March  to  the  end  of  May.  It  is  killed 
for  its  baleen  and  its  oil ;  the  negroes  eat  the  flesh. 
The  Cape  Humpback  is  SI.  poeskop.  [HUMPBACKED- 
WHALES.  J 

hump  -backed,  a.  [Eng.  humpback;  -ed.]  Hav- 
ing a  humped  or  crooked  back ;  hunchbacked. 

"I  could  not  from  my  heart  forbear  pitying  the  poor 
humpbacked  gentleman." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  629. 

humpbacked-whales,  humpbacks,  s.  pi. 

ZoQl.:  The  cetaceous  genus  Megaptera.  The  flip- 
pers are  one-fifth  to  one-third  the  length  of  the 
body.  They  are  akin  to  the  finners,  but  are  shorter 
and  more  robust.  A  specimen  of  Megaptera  longi- 
mana,  taken  near  Newcastle,  and  described  by  Dr. 
Johnston,  of  Berwick,  was  named  Johnston's 
Humpbacked  Whale.  It  is  called  also  Balaenoptera 
boops.  [BAL.ENOPTEBA.] 

humped,  a.  [Eng.  hump;  -ed.]  Having  a  hump 
or  protuberance,  especially  on  the  back. 

"The  humped  cattle  in  forests,  and  the  colonies  of 
beavers." — Elton:  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  3. 

•humped-back,  'humpt-back,  a.  &  «. 

A.  As   adj. :    Having   a  crooked  back ;   hunch- 
backed. 

"A  straight-shouldered  man  as  one  would  desire  to  see, 
but  a  little  unfortunate  in  a  humpt-back."—  Guardian,  No. 
102. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  humped  or  crooked  back, 
humph,  inter j.  [HuM.]  An  exclamation  of  doubt, 

deliberation,  or  contempt ;  hum. 

humph,  v.  i.  [HUMPH, s.]  To  mutter  an  interjec- 
tional  sound  like  humph.  (Miss  Austen:  Mansfield 
Park,  ch.  xlv.) 

hfimp  -tf -dump  -tf,  s. 

1.  The  name  of  a  popular  pantomime. 

2.  The  leading  harlequin  in  the  pantomime  of  that 
name. 

3.  The  name  of  a  favorite  beverage  among  the 
gypsies,  made  of  ale  and  brandy  boiled  together. 

4.  An  old  legendary  name  for  an  egg. 
hiimp'-y',  a.    [Eng.  hump;  -y.]    Full  of  humps. 
hum    strum,  s.    [Eng.  hum,  and  strum.] 

1.  A  Jew's-harp ;  a  rudely-constructed  musical  in- 
strument. 

2.  Music  indifferently  or  incorrectly  played. 
hu'-mu-lln,  s.    [Eng.j&c.,  humul(us);  -in.] 
Chem.:  A   bitter   principle,  soluble    in   alcohol, 

slightly  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  ether;  contained 
in  hops. 

hum'-u-liis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  ftttmus= 
the  ground,  because  the  hop,  when  unsupported, 
creeps  along  the  ground.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cannabinaceap.  Only  known 
species  Humulus  lupulus,  the  Common  Hop. 
IHop.] 

hu  -mus,  s.    [Lat.]    [VEGETABLE-MOLD.] 

humus  acid,  8. 

I.  Chemistry : 

1.  Gen.  (pi.) :  Acids  existing  in  vegetable  mold. 

2.  Spec,  (sing.) :  Humic-acid,  the  same  as  Ulmic 
acid  (q.  v.). 

II.  Geol.:  Humic-acids  have  the  power  of  dis- 
solving peroxide  of  iron,  as  may  bo  seen  whenever 
peat  overlies  red  sand  or  when  a  rotten  root  pene- 
trates such  sand.  (Darwin:  Formation  of  Vegeta- 
ble Mold,  6*c.,  ch.  v.) 

hunch,  s.    [A  nasalized  form  of  hook  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  hump;    a  protuberance,  especially  on  the 
back. 

2.  A  thick  piece ;  a  lump ;  as,  a  hunch  of  bread. 

3.  A  push  or  blow  with  the  fist  or  elbow, 
hunch,  v.  t.    [HUNCH,  s.] 

*1.  To  crook ;  to  make  hunched  or  humped. 
"Thy  crooked  mind  within  huneh'd  out  thy  back. 
And  wander'd  in  thy  limbs."         Dryden.     (Todd.) 

2.  To  give  a  blow  with  the  fist  or  elbow ;  to  push. 
"Then  Jack's  friends  began  to  hunch  and  push  one  an- 
other."— Arbuthnot:  History  of  John  Bull,  ch.  xiii. 
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hunch  -back,  s.    [Eng.  hunch,  and  back.] 

1.  A  humpback,  a  crooked  back. 

2.  A  hunchbacked  person. 

hunch  -backed,  «..  [Eng.  hunch,  and  backed.] 
Having  a  hunched  or  crooked  back ;  humpbacked. 

"The  hunchbacked  dwarf  who  urged  forward  the  flery 
onset  of  France." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XX. 

hunched,  adj.  [Eng.  hunch;  -ed.]  Crooked, 
humped. 

"The  back  is  quite  hunched,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
back-bone  strangely  distorted." — Pennant:  Brit.  Zoology; 
The  Perch. 

hfin-dt,  s.   [HOONDEE.] 

hiin'-dred,  *hon-dred,  *hun-dreth,  'hun-drid, 
a.  &  8.  [A.  S.  hundred,  from  hund=a  hundred,  and 
r(d,  rcfcd=speech, discourse,  reckoning;  Icel.  hun- 
dradh;  O.  H.  Ger.  hunterit;  O.  Fris.  hundered; 
Dan.  hundrede ;  Sw.  hundra,  hundrade ;  Dut.  hon- 
derd;  O.  H.  Ger.  hunt;  Goth,  hund;  Wei.  cant; 
Gael.ciad;  Ir.  cead;  Lat..  centum;  Gr.  hekaton; 
Sansc.  cata,  all=a  hundred.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Ten  times  ten  ;  a  number  consisting 
of  ten  multiplied  tenfold. 

"  Everich  of  you  anal  bring  an  hundred  knightes." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,863. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  product  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten;  a  num- 
bert  collection,  or  sum  consisting  of  ten  times  ten 
individuals  or  units. 

"Thei  snten  doun  by  parties  by  hundrtds  and  by  flf- 
tyes."— Wycliffe,  Mark  vi. 

2.  A  division  of  a  county  in  England,  supposed  to 
be  named  from  originally  containing  one  hundred 
families  or  freemen. 

"In  these  cases  of  felonious  destruction  of  property  the 
law  gives  to  the  parties  injured  a  civil  remedy  against  the 
hundred  in  which  the  premises  are  situated,  provided  the 
persons  damnified  go  within  seven  days  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  state  upon  oath  the  names  of  the  offenders,  if 
known,  and  become  bound  to  prosecute." — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  11. 

IT  A  long  hundred,  a  great  hundred :  The  sum  or 
number  01  one  hundrea  and  twenty. 

hundred-court,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"A.  hundred-court  is  only  a  larger  court-baron  being 
held  for  a  particular  hundred  instead  of  a  manor.  The 
free  suitors  are  here  also  the  judges,  and  the  steward  the 
registrar." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii..  ch.  2. 

Hundred  Days, .-.-.  pi. 

Hist. :  The  period  between  March  20, 1815,  the  day 
on  which  Napoleon  I.  entered  Paris  after  his  escape 
from  Elba,  and  June  29  of  the  same  year,  when  he 
left  it  finally. 

hundred -fold,  'hundred  -  folde,  'hundrid- 
fold,  8.  One  hundred  times  as  many. 

hundred-legs,  s. 

Entom.:  A  centipede  (q.  v.). 

•hundred-penny,  s.  A  tax  formerly  collected 
by  the  sheriff  or  lord  of  a  hundred.  (Eng.) 

hundred-weight,  8.  In  avoirdupois  weights,  a 
weight  containing  by  the  legal  standard  in  England 
112  pounds.  Jn  the  United  States  it  is  100  pounds 
avoirdupois.  It  is  subdivided  into  four  quarters. 
It  is  usually  written  cwt,,  where  c=Lat.  centum— a. 
hundred,  and  «j£=Eng.  weight.  Twenty  hundred- 
weights make  one  ton.  An  English  long  hundred- 
weight IF  180  pounds. 

*hiin  -dred-er,  *hiin  -dred-5r,  s.  [Eng.  hun- 
dred: -er,  -or.) 

1.  One  who  is  an  inhabitant  or  a  freeholder  of  a 
hundred. 

2.  One  who  has  the  jurisdiction  of  a  hundred ;  the 
bailiff  of  a  hundred. 

"  Hundredors,  aldermen,  magistrates,  Ac." — Spelman: 
Of  the  Ancient  Government  of  England. 

3.  One  who  may  be  a  member  of  a  jury  in  any  dis- 
pute respecting  land  in  the  hundred  to  which  he 
belongs. 

*hun  -dred-3r,  s.    [HUNDEEDEE.] 
hiln -dredth,  a.  &  8.    [Eng.  hundred;  -th.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  The  ordinal  of  a  hundred ;  next  in  order  to  the 
ninety-ninth. 

2.  Being  one  of  a  hundred  parts  or  units  into 
which  anything  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  one  which  comes  next  after  the  ninety- 
ninth. 

2.  One  of  a  hundred  parts  or  units  into  which 
anything  is  divided ;  the  quotient  of  one  divided  by 
a  hundred. 

hung,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [HANG,  «.] 
huug-beef,  s.    Dried  beef;  beef  slightly  salted 
and  hung  up  to  dry. 
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Hun.  gar -1-s.n,  o.&s.    [Eng.  Hungary ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hungary. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Hungary. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Hungarians. 
Hungarian-leather,  s. 

Leatfier:  A  white  leather  originally  made  in  and 
imported  from  Hungary,  but  now  manufactured  in 
other  countries. 

Hungarian-lotus,  s. 

Bot.:  Nymphaea  thermalis.    (Paxton.) 

Hungarian-grass,  s.    [MILLET.] 

Hun -ga-ry\  s.  [Lat.  Named  after  the  Huns,  an 
ancient  Asiatic  race,  probably  from  Mongolia  or 
Tartary.  their  seat  being  on  the  north  of  the  great 
wall  of  China,  which  was  built  to  check  their  incur- 
sions. In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  they 
took  possession  of  the  whole  country  between  the 
Tanais  and  the  Volga.  In  A.  D.  375  they  crossed 
the  Dnieper  and  defeated  the  Goths,  driving  them 
across  the  Danube  into  the  Roman  province  of 
Pannonia  (now  Hungary).  Under  their  king. 
Attila,  in  A.  D.  434,  they  overran  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  and  even  compelled  the  Romans  to  pay 
tribute.  After  the  death  of  Attila,  the  various 
tribes  of  which  they  were  composed,  being  weak- 
ened by  internal  divisions,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Goths,  who  drove  them  beyond  the  Tanais.  In 
appearance  they  were  dark,  with  small,  deep-set 
and  black  eyes,  broad  shoulders,  and  no  beard.] 

Hungary-balsam,  8. 

Bot.,  <tc, :  A  balsam  derived  from  Finns  pumilio. 

Hungary-water,  s.  A  distilled  water  prepared 
from  the  tops  of  flowers  of  rosemary  or  other  aro- 
matic substances :  so  called  because  first  prepared 
for  a  queen  of  Hungary. 

hun'-gSr.'hon-ger,  'hun-gur,  s.  [A.S.  hung 
cogn.with  Icel.  hungr;  Sw.  &  Dan.  hunger;  Du 
hanger;  Qoth.hubrus;  Ger.  hunger.] 

1.  A  strong  desire  for  food ;  a  craving  for  food  by 
the  stomach ;  a  painful  sensation  caused  by  the 
want  of  food. 

"Hunger  is  only  a  warning  of  the  vessels  being  in  such 
a  state  of  vacuity  as  to  require  a  fresh  supply  of  aliment.' 
— Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments,  ch.  vii. 

2.  A  famine ;  a  lack  of  food. 

"And  he  ordeynde  him  souereyn  on  Egipte  and  on  al  his 
hous,  &  Itungur  cam  into  al  Egipte  and  Chanaan."— JTv- 
clife:  Deals  vii. 

3.  Any  strong  or  violent  desire ;  an  eager  longing ; 
as,  a  hunger  for  riches. 

"The  immaterial  felicities  we  ezpect  do  naturally  sug- 
gest the  necessity  of  preparing  our  appetites  and  hungers 
for  them."— Decay  of  Piety. 

hunger-baned,  a.  Afflicted  with  hunger;  starv- 
ing. 

"We  beyng  there  were  hunger-baned  and  famyshed, 
and  among  you  so  poore  and  nedye,  that  to  gette  our 
dayly  lyuyng,  fayne  were  we  to  sowe  lether."— Udall:  1 
Cor.  iv. 

'hunger -bit,  'hunger  -  bitten,  a.  Afflicted, 
pained,  or  pinched  with  hunger. 

"When  euerye  man  for  lack  is  hunger-bitten." — Sir  J. 
Cheke:  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

thunger-cure,  s. 

Med. :  An  obsolete  method  of  attempting  the  cure 
of  various  diseases  by  enjoining  excessive  absti- 
nence from  food. 

'hunger-pined,  a.  Pinched,  weakened,  or  wasted 
away  with  hunger. 

"  Some  hunger-pined,  and  some  miserably  famished  and 
starved." — Strype:  Memorials;  yueen  Mary  (an.  1565). 

hunger-rot,  s.  A  disease  in  sheep  caused  by 
poor  feeding. 

hunger-starved,  a.  Starved  or  famished  with 
hunger ;  pinched  with  want  of  food. 

"  Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hunger-starved  men." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  i.  B. 

hunger-Stung,  a.  Pinched  or  weakened  with 
hunger. 

hunger-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

hunger- worm,  8.  Insatiable  hunger.  (Adams: 
Works,  i.  161.) 

*hiin  -gSr,  v.  i.  &  t,  [A.  S.  hyngran;  Icel.  \un- 
gra;  O.  H.  Ger.  hungeren;  Goth,  huggrjan.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit, :  To  feel  the  pain  or  sensation  of  hunger; 
to  crave  for  food ;  to  want  food ;  to  be  hungry. 

2.  Fig. :  To  desire  or  long  eagerly  ;  to  crave. 

"  Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair  ?" 

Shakeip.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  11.,  Iv.  6. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  hungry ;  to  starve,  to  famish, 
'hui-gered,  a.    [Eng.  hunger;  -ed.]    Hungry; 

in  want  of  food. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     JCenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


hungerer 

•bun  -ger-er,  s.  [Eng.  hunger;  -er.]  One  who 
hungers  ;  one  who  longs  eagerly. 

*hun  -ger-lrn,  s.  [Def.]  A  kind  of  short  furred 
robe,  so  called  because  it  was  introduced  from  Hun- 
gary. 

"A  letter  or  an  epistle  shonld  be  short-coated;  ...  a 
huJi'jfflin  becomes  a  letter  more  handsomely  than  a 
gown."  —  Utitrelt:  Familiar  Letters. 

A.  As  adj.:  Hungry,  wanting  food,  starved,  fam- 
Uhed;  hence,  weak,  thin. 

"  His  beard 
Grew  thin  and  hungerly." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Hungrily  ;  with  keen  appetite  ;  li  ke 
one  hungry. 

"They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food; 
They  eat  us  hungerly."         Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

*hun   gred  (re  as  e"r),  a.    [HUNGERED.] 
bun  -grl-ly,  adv.     [English  hungry;  -/j/.]    In  a 
hungry  manner  ;  with  keen  appetite. 

"When  on  harsh  acorns  hungrily  they  fed." 

Dryden:  Juvenal.    (Toad.) 

hun  -gry  ,  *hun-gri,  a.    [A.  S.  hungrig.] 

1.  Feeling  a  sensation  of  hunger  ;  having  a  keen 
appetite;  wanting  food. 

"  Clients  of  old  were  feasted;  now  a  poor 
Divided  dole  is  dealt  at  th'  outward  door; 
Which  by  the  hungry  rout  is  soon  dispatched." 
Dryden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  i. 

2.  Emaciated,  thin. 

"Oassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 

8.  Barren,  poor  ;  not  rich  or  prolific  ;  wanting  in 
(Uetenance. 

"In  rushy  grounds  springs  are  found  at  the  first  and 
•aoond  spit,  and  sometimes  lower  in  a  hungry  gravel."  — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

4.  Longing  or  craving  eagerly  for  something. 

"  Blind  Orion  hungry  for  the  morn." 

Keati:  Endymioa,  ii.  198. 

hungry-rice,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  at  Sierra  Leone  to  Pas- 
palum  exile. 

bunk,  s.  [HUNCH.  J  A  large  lump  or  piece;  a 
hunch. 

•hunk  -8r,  ».  [Hunker,  v.,  as  denoting  one  will- 
ing to  sit  still,  and  disinclined  to  move  (?).]  A 
politician  of  the  Old  or  Conservative  Democratic 
party. 

hiink  -er,  t>.  i.  [Nasalized  from  Icel.  hokra= 
Atifca=to  sit  on  one's  hams  ;  O.  Dut.  huycken,  huken 
=  to  stoop.  to  crouch.]  To  squat  orcrouch  with  the 
body  resting  on  rtie  calves  of  the  legs. 

hunk  er  Ism,  s.  [Eng.  hunker,  s.  ;  -inn.]  The 
doctrines  or  policy  of  the  hunkers;  opposition  to 
progress. 

hunk  -Srs.,  s.  pi.  [Hns-KEK,  «.]  The  hams,  the 
haunches. 

hunks,  8.  [Etym,  doubtful  ;  perhaps  connected 
with  hunk  (q.  v.).]  A  miser  ;  a  sordid,  stingy  fellow. 

"The  close  hunks  has  scraped  up  twenty  shillings."  — 
Taller,  No.  30. 

hu-npo  man,  han-u-man,  s.  [Sansc.,  Mah- 
ratta,  &c.] 

1.  Zoo/..  The  sacred  monkey  of  India,  Semnopithe- 
cus  entellus.  It  is  yellowish-white,  with  the  eye- 
brows black,  and  has  a  long  tail.  It  is  so  much 
venerated  by  the  Hindoos,  that  any  European  firing 
at  one  in  a  half,  or  even  totally  wild  state,  will  find 
his  life  in  danger  from  the  people.  It  exists  in  large 
numbers  in  parts  of  India,  eating  quantities  of 
fruit. 


hospitality  of  King  Rama,  of  Ayodhya  (Oude), 
basely  took  away  by  force  Seota,  the  queen  of  his 
entertainer.  To  recover  his  spouse,  and  inflict 
punishment  on  Rawana.  Kama  assembled  an  army 
and  made  an  expedition  to  Ceylon.  As  he  passed 
through  the  Central  Indian  jungles  tie  was  joined  by 
an  army  of  monkeys  under  a  leader  called  Hunoo 
man,  who  rendered  Rama  the  most  essantial  service. 
Hence  Hunooman,  formed  with  a  monkey  face,  is 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  worship  in  India.  Rama's 
expedition  may  actually  have  taken  place,  and  the 
monkey  army  may  have  been  the  wild  human  tribes 
of  the  jungle. 

hunt,  *hont.  if.  t.  &i.  [A.  S.  huntian;  allied  to 
hentan=to  take,  to  seize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  chase,  as  wild  animals,  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  or  killing  them;  to  search  or  follow 
after,  as  game  or  wild  animals. 

"  Hunting  the  hart  in  forests  green." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Late,  vi.  24. 
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2.  To  use,  manage,  or   direct  in   the  pursuit  of 
game  or  wild  animals. 

"  The  hounds  have  to  be  hunttil  through  it  on  foot." — 
L«u'l''ii  Field. 

3.  To  direct  or  manage  the  pursuit  of  game  or 
wild  animals  in  ;  as,  to  hunt  a  county. 

4.  To  pursue  or  chase  ganin  or  wild  animal*  in  or 
over :  as.  The  country  was  hunted  with  foxhounds. 

5.  To  search  for,  to  seek. 

"Not  certainly  affirming  anything,  but  by  conferring 
of  times  and  monuments,  I  do  hunt  out  a  probability." — 

.Spfll.S'T. 

6.  To  pursue ;  to  follow  close  after. 

"Evil  shall  hunt  the  violent  man  to  overthrow  him." — 
Psalm  cxl.  11. 

7.  To  search,  to  explore. 

"Which  when  by  tract  they  hunted  had  throughout, 
At  length  it  brought  them  to  a  hollow  cave." 

Spenser.  F.  C.,  I.  i.  11. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  follow  the  chase ;  to  chase  or  pursue  game 
or  wild  animals  with  hounds,  &c. 

2.  To  pursue  game  or  wild  animals. 

"The  hounds  .  .  .  hunted  on  anything  but  a  good 
scent." — London  Field.' 

3.  To  pursue,  to  search,  to  seek.    (Followed  by 
after  or  for.) 

"  He  after  glory  hunted." 

Shakesp..-  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

hunt'8-up,  «.  A  morning  song  or  a  tune  played 
on  the  horn  under  the  windows  of  sportsmen  to 
arouse  them ;  hence,  anything  intended  or  calcu- 
lated to  arouse. 

"  But  hunt' S'Up  to  the  morn  the  feath'red  sylvans 
sing."  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  S.  IS. 

hunt,  'honte, «..  [HUNT,  «.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  chasing  game  or  wild 
animals  with  hounds;  the  chase. 

"The  hunt  is  np,  the  morn  is  bright  and  gray." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicu&,  ii.  2. 

2.  A  huntsman. 

3.  A  pursuit. 

"  [I]  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree. 
Escaped  the  hunt."          Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  8. 

4.  A  pack  of  hounds. 

5.  An  association  of  hunting-men. 

"It  was  a  great  relief  to  every  member  of  the  hunt." — 
London  Field. 

6.  A  portion  of  a  country  or  district  hunted  by  a 
particular  pack  of  hounds. 

"Every  landowner  within  the  Inuit  should  be  careful  to 
preserve  fores." — London  Field. 

7.  The  game  captured  or  killed  in  the  chase. 

"Boyg,  we'll  go  dress  our  hunt." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

•hunt-counter,  ».  A  hound  that  runs  back  on 
the  scent;  a  worthless  hound. 

*' You  hunt-counter,  hence  !" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  11'.,  ft.  II.,  i.  2. 

*hunt-counter,  t>.  i.    To  go  back  on  the  scent. 
"I  hunt-counter  thus  and  make  them    double." — Ben 
Jonson:  Tale  uf  a  Tub,  ii.  6. 

hunt-the-gowk,  «.    A  fool's  errand. 

"I  thought,  jnst  to  be  sent  out  on  a  hunt-the-gotek 
errand  wi*  a  land-louper  like  that." — Scott:  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  ch.  xlv. 

hun  -t§r,  'hunt-are,  s.    [Eng.  hunt;  -er.'] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  follows  the  chase;  one  who  hunts 
game  or  wild  animals  for  the  sake  of  killing  or  cap- 
turing them ;  a  huntsman. 

2.  A  dog  employed  in  hunting ;  a  hound. 

"Of  dogs    .     .    .    the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle, 
The  housekeeper,  the  hunter." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

3.  A  horse  trained  for  and  ridden  in  hunting. 
"His/iun/cr  tranquilly  grazing  during  this  escapade." 

— London  Field. 

4.  One  who  hunts,  searches,  or  seeks  foranything; 
as,  a  house-hunter,  a  fortune-hunter. 

5.  A  hunting-watch  (q.  v.). 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornith.:  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  a  spe- 
cies of  cuckoo,  Cuculus,  or  Piaya,  pluvialis. 

2.  Zo6l.    (pi.):   The  same  as    HCNTIXG-SITDEES 
(q.v.). 

*hunter-train,  «.    A  band  or  body  of  sportsmen. 

Hun  -te"r,  prop.  noun.    [See  compounds.] 

Hunter's  press,  «.  A  press  worked  by  a  Hun- 
ter's-screw  (q.v.). 

Hunter's-screw,  s.  A  differential  screw,  named 
after  its  inventor,  Dr.  John  Hunter.  [DlFFEEEX- 
TIAL.-SCEEW.] 

•hunt  -er-Sss,  'hunt  -8r-6sse,  s.    [HUNTRESS.] 


Huntingdon 

hun  -ter  Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Prof.  Haughton 
after  Rev.  Robert  Hunter,  of  Nagpore.]  [His- 

LOMTE.J 

Min.:  A  Xagpore  mineral,  the  same  as  CIMOLITE 
(q.v.). 
hunt-Ing,  *hunt-yng,  pr.  par.,a.&s.  [HUNT.  r.| 

A.  A*  pr. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Chasing  or  pursuing  game  or  wild  animals. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  used  for  or  u» 
the  sport  of  hunting. 

"So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  hunting  quarters.1' 
—  Z...U*. II  Field. 

3.  Given  to  or  fond  of  hunting  or  the  chase. 

"All  the  fti/nd'Hff-boies  and  '  accommodation  for  man 
and  horse '  in  the  neighborhood  of  Navan  have  been  tatfen 
by  hunting  men  either  permanently  or  for  the  season." — 
London  Fi>  lit. 

C.  .-Is  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   The  act  or  practice  of  hunting 
game  or  wild  animals ;  the  chase. 

"His  love  and  devotion  to  hounds  and  hunting." — Lon- 
don Field. 

2.  Campanology:  A  term  in  change-ringing.  There 
are  two  kinds,  hunting  up  and  hunting  down.    Tim 
first  is  performed  on  any  number  of  bells,  by  pull- 
ing after  the  bell  which  pulled  last  after  you ;  the- 
second  is  accomplished  by  looking  out  for  which 
bell  strikes  first  of  the  set,  and  altering  its  number 
in  the  set  at  each  change  until  it  has  gone  through 
the  full  number  of  the  bells,  and  then  returns  to  its 
original  place.    Thus,  if  it  be  first,  it  will  next  be 
second,  then   third,  and  so  on,  according  to  the- 
number  of  bells,  and  return  backward  in  counting. 

*i  Happy  hunting  grounds:  The  region  to  which 
the  North  American  Indians  believe  they  will  go- 
when  they  die ;  a  place  where  there  will  be  ever- 
lasting feasting  and  hunting. 

hunting-box,  s.  A  temporary  residence  occupied 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting;  a  hunting-seat  or 
lodge. 

hunting-coat,  s.  A  coat,  generally  of  scarlet, 
sometimes  of  blue  or  green  cloth,  worn  in  hunting. 

hunting-cog,  s. 

Gearing:  A  tooth  in  a  cog-wheel  which  is  one 
more  than  a  number  divisible  by  the  number  in 
the  pinion  with  which  it  engages.  If  the  pinion 
contains  8  leaves  and  the  wheel  65  teeth,  the  65th, 
or  hunting-cog,  prevents  the  recurrence  of  eacb 
leaf  of  the  pinion  with  every  8th  cog  of  the  wheel, 
which  would  be  the  effect  were  the  relative  num- 
bers 8  and  64.  When  the  numbers  are  8  and  65,  the> 
wheel  will  revolve  8  times  and  the  pinion  65  times 
before  the  same  leaves  and  teeth  will  bo  again  en- 
gaged. 

hunting-dog,  s. 

Zool. :  Lycaon  pictus^  one  of  the  Canida>,  but  re- 
sembling the  Hysenidae  in  having  but  four  toes  on 
the  feet.  It  is  found  in  South  Africa. 

hunting-horn,  s.    A  bugle  used  in  the  chase. 
"Whilst  a  boy,  Jack  ran  from  school, 
Fondof  his  Inintiny-horn  and  pole." 

Prior:  Alma,  ii.  31(t. 

hunting-horse,  hunting-nag,  s.  A  horse  used 
in  hunting;  a  hunter. 

hunting-leopard,  s.    [CHEETAH.] 

hunting-lodge,  s.    A  hunting-box  (q.  v.). 

hunting-match,  s.    A  hunt,  a  chase. 

"  What  neede  wee  know  anything,  that  are  nobly  bomp, 
more  than  a  horse-race,  or  a  hunt  ing-match  t" — Ben  .!<•,>. 
son:  Discoveries. 

hunting-seat,  s.    A  hunting-box  (q.  v.). 

"Built  by  ono  Df  the  Grand  Dukes  for  a  hunttng-ftat.* 
— Gray:  Letter  to  his  Mother. 

hunting- spiders,  .-,-.;</. 

Zool.:  Venantes,  a  sub-section  of  Arnneid*,  es- 
tablished by  Walcknfter  for  those  spiders  which 
incessantly  run  or  leap  about  the  vicinity  of  their 
abode  to  chase  and  catch  their  prey.  Some  have 
six,  others  eight  eyes.  Called  also  hunters.  [\"A- 
GANTES.] 

hunting-watch,  t. 

Hor. :  A  watch  with  a  metallic  case  over  the  glass 
for  its  protection. 

Hun  -tlng-d6n,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geoyraphy: 

1.  A  parliamentary  and  municipal  English  bor- 
ough, the  capital  of  Huntingdonshire. 

2.  Huntingdonshire. 

IT  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion: 
EcclenM.  <ft  Ch.  Hist. :  The  title  by  which  one  of 
the  religious  denominations  in  England  is  desig- 
nated in  the  Registrar-General's  books.  The  lady 
referred  to  is  Selma,  Countess  of  Huntingdon  (1707- 
1792).  She  was  deeply  pious,  and,  holding  Calvin- 
istic  views,  sympathized  with  Whitefield  when  he 


late,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w6,    w«t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g»,    pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh8,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  i:     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Huntingdonians 

-'•parated  in  a  friendly  way  from  Wesley,  whose 
theology  was  Arminian.  Her  purse  and  her  in- 
fluence were  ever  afterward  at  Whitefleld'a  dis- 
posal, and  as  she  felt  more  than  ho  did  the  necessity 
of  church  organization,  the  denomination  which 
rose  out  of  his  zealous  labors  was  generally  called 
not  Whitefield'w,  but  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Connexion.  When  she  died  it  is  said  that  sixty- 
four  such  chapels  existed.  The  number  officially 
enumerated  during  the  census  of  1851  was  100.  The 
Connexion  is  so  closely  akin  to  the  Congregation- 
alist  churches  in  doctrine  and  worship  that  they 
are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  except  that  some 
of  the  former  use  a  portion  of  the  English  liturgy. 
Called  also  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion  and 
Himtingdonians. 

Hftn-tlng-dO'-nl-ang,  s.  pi.    [Named  after  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  ;  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -tans.] 
Ecclesiol.  <£  Ch.  Hist. :  [HUNTINGDON.] 
hfin  -tress,   *hunt  -er-Sss,    *hunt-er-esse,  s. 
[Eng.  hunter;   -ess.]      A  female   who    follows   the 
chase;  a  female  hunter. 

"A  hunt  re us  issuing  from  the  wood, 
Reclining  on  her  cornel  spear  she  stood." 

Dryden:  Palatnon  and  Ai-cite,  iii.  269. 

hunts  -man,  s.    [Eng.  hunt's,  and  man.] 
yl.  One  who  hunts ;  one  who  follows  the  chase. 
"  What  ghastly  huntsman  next  arose, 
Well  may  I  guess."  Scott:  Chase,  xlvii. 

'2.  The  servant  whose  office  it  is  to  manage  and 
<ltrect  the  hounds  in  hunting. 

"  Such  cause  of  terror  in  an  empty  sound, 
So  sweet  to  huntsman,  gentleman,  and  hound.*1 

Cotrperv  Needless  Alarm. 

huntsman's  cup,  s. 
Bot.:  Sarracenia purpurea. 
hunts -man  ship,  s.    [Eng.   huntsman;  •ship,'} 
The  act  or  practice  of  hunting;  the  art,  skill,  or 
qualifications  of  a  huntsman. 

"At  court  your  fellows  every  day 
Give  the  art  of  rhyming,  huntsmanshtp,  or  play." 

Donne,:  Love's  Exchange, 

hu -6n,  *.  [Fr.  /mon  =  an  owl.]  (Seethe  com- 
pound.) 

huon-pine,  s. 

Bot. :  Microcachrys  tetragona,  a  Tasmanian  pine, 
called  also  Dacrydium  franklinii. 

hur,  *hfi.rr,  v.  i.  [From  the  sound.]  To  make  a 
thrilling  or  rolling  noise. 

"  R  is  the  dog's  letter,  and  hurreth  in  the  sound." — Ben 
Jonson:  English  Grammar. 

httr '-a,  8-    [South  American  name.] 

Rot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceae,  tribe  Hippo- 
mane«B.  It  has  monacious  flowers,  the  males  with 
a  truncate  calyx  ;  stamens  many,  united  into  a  col- 
umn; style  stigma  with  twelve  or  eighteen  rays; 
capsule  with  twelve  or  eighteen  cocci.  Hura  crepi- 
tans  is  the  Sandbox  tree,  the  word  crepitans  refer- 
ring to  the  bursting  of  the  ripe  fruit  with  a  loud 
crack.  The  seeds  are  beautifully  sculptured.  The 
juice  of  the  tree  is  purgative  and  emetic. 

hur  -die,  *he*r-dle,  *har-dyll,  *hur-del,  s. 
[A.  S.  hyrdelt  adimin.  from  a  base*/mr,  cogn.  with 
Dut.  horde;  Icel.  hurdhr;  M.  H.  Ger.  hurt;  Ger. 
/,ti,Yte:=ahurdle;Goth.&awcl*=adoor;  Lat.  crates 
=  a  hurdle.] 

1.  Agric.:  A  rectangular  frame,  about  six  feet 
long  and  three  feet  high,  of  stakes  and  split  inter- 
woven withes  of  hazel,  elm,  oak,  or  other  saplings. 
Hurdles  are  used  in  husbandry  in  making  tempo- 
rary enclosures  and  fences,  each  being  secured  by  a 
ring  to  a  stake.    Hurdles  are  sometimes  made  of 
wood  and  metal. 

"  The  sled,  the  tumbril,  hurdles  and  the  flail." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  i.  245. 

2.  Fortif.:  Twigs,  sticks,  &c.,  interwoven  closely 
and  used  as  revetments  in  embrasures  to  strengthen 
the  parapet  and,  in  an  emergency,  to  stop  breaches. 

3.  Hat-making:  A  grid  of  wood  or  wire,  on  which 
a  bunch  of  felting  hair  is  laid  for  bowing. 

*4.  Old  Law:  A  frame  or  sledge  on  wnich  crimi- 
nals were  drawn  from  the  prison  to  the  place  of 
execution. 

"Usually  (by  connivance,  at  length  ripened  by  hu- 
manity into  law),  a  sledge  hurdle  is  allowed  to  preserve 
the  offender  from  the  extreme  torment  of  being  dragged 
on  the  ground  or  pavement."— BJoeAra/one;  Commentaries, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  6. 

hurdle-house,  s.  A  house  built  of  hurdles  or 
"wickerwork ;  an  extremely  common  form  of  house 
building  among  many  early  races,  and  one  by  no 
means  rare  at  the  present  day. 

"It  IB  still  the  old  town  of  hurdle-houses  and  white- 
wash."—J.  S.  Brewer;  English  Studies,  p.  445. 

hurdle-race,  a.  A  race  for  men  or  horses  over 
hurdles  or  fences. 

hiir  -die,  v.  t.  [HURDLE,  s/]  To  fence  or  hedge 
in  with  hurdles ;  to  enclose  with  hurdles. 

"Alas,  how  changed  the  scene!  when  there  I  pitch'd 
Those  hurdled  cotes."  Warton:  Eel.  B. 
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hurds.,  ».  [HARDS.]  The  coarse  or  refuse  parts 
of  flax. 

"That  many,  taking  his  chamberlaines  in  the  manner 
with  matches,  touchwood  and  hurds,"— I'.  Holland.-  Sue- 
tonius, p.  192. 

hftr  dy'-gur  -df ,  s.  [The  first  clement  is  prob- 
ably an  onomatopoetic  name  given  from  the  dis- 
agreeable sound;  cf.  hur = to  snarl;  the  latter  is 
in  all  likelihood  a  reduplication.] 

1.  Mus.:  An  instrument  of  ancient  origin,  popu- 
lar among  most  of  the  European  nations.  It  con- 
sists of  a  flat  oblong  sounding-board, upon  which 
are  stretched  four  to  six  strings  of  catgut  or  some- 
times wire,  two  of  which  only  are  carried  direct  to 
the  tailpiece,  and  tuned  in  unison,  and  one  or  both 


Hurdygurdy. 

a.  Sounding-board.  6,  b.  Four  bass  strings,  c.  Two 
strings  which  are  vibrated  by  wooden  wheel  d. 
f.  Wheel  cover  taken  off.  /.  Lid  of  box  containing 
hammers,  Ac. 

are  stopped  by  a  simple  apparatus  of  keys,  which 
shortens  the  vibratory  length  to  make  the  melody. 
The  strings  are  set  in  vibration  by  the  friction  of  a 
wooden  wheel  charged  with  resin  and  turned  by 
means  of  a  handle  at  one  end.  The  hurdygurdy  is 
only  adapted  to  the  production  of  melodies  of  the 
simplest  kind. 

"Hum!  plays,  I  see,  upon  the  hurdygurdy." 

Foott;  Midas. 

2.  Hydraulic  Eng. :  A  water-wheel  with  radial 
buckets,  driven  by  the  impact  of  a  jet.  In  common 
use  in  California. 

hu-reau -lite,  hu-rau  -lite  (eau,  au  as  6),  *. 
[From  the  commune  of  Hureaux,  near  Limoges, 
France,  where  it  occurs.] 

M  in. :  A  monoclinic  brownish -orange,  rosy,  violet, 
or  nearly  colorless  mineral,  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent, of  vitreous  or  greasy  luster.  Hardness,  5; 
specific  gravity,  3*18-3*19.  Composition:  Phosphoric 
acid,  :n-83-38-(K);  protoxide  of  manganese,  32-85-41 -80; 
protoxide  of  iron,  6'75-H'lO;  water,  11*60-18'00. 
Found  in  granite  at  Limoges,  in  Huroaux.  [Etym.] 

hftr  -een,  s.   [Mahratta.] 

Bot.:  A  grass,  Paspalum  scrobiculatum.  It  is 
perhaps  the  Ghohona  grass  (q.  v.). 

hfir'-ka-rUihftr'-lca-rod,*.  [HiND.]  An  errand- 
boy;  a  running-footman. 

hiirl,  *harl,  v.  t.  &  i.  [According  to  Skeat,  a 
contraction  of  hurtle,  itself  a  frequentative  of  hurt 

fa'  V.).]      [HURTLE.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  throw  with  violence;  to  drive  with  great 
force ;  to  send  whirling  or  whizzing  through  the  air ; 
to  dash. 

"And  thou  shalt  view  thy  eons  in  crowds  to  Hades 
hurl'd."  Byron:  CMlde  Harold,  i.  52. 

2.  To  utter  or  emit  with  vehemence  or  impetuos- 
ity. 

3.  To  wheel ;  to  roll ;  to  carry  in  a  wheeled  con- 
veyance.   (Scotch.) 

4.  To  twist,  to  turn,  to  crook. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  rapidly  or  impetuously ;  to  dash. 

"To  hurl  into  the  covert  of  the  grove." 

Thomson:  Summer,  450. 

2.  To  bo  conveyed  or  carried  in  a  wheeled  convey- 
ance.   (Scotch.) 

3.  To  play  at  the  game  of  hurling  (q.  v.). 

*[  For  the  difference  between  to  hurl  and  to  throw, 
see  THROW. 

hftrl,  *hurle,  s.    [HURL,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  hurling  or  throwing  with  great  force. 

"Mountain  on  mountain  thrown 
With  threatening  hurl."  Congreve.-  Namur. 

2.  A  commotion,  a  disturbance,  a  tumult,  a  riot. 

"After  this  hurle  the  king  was  faine  to  flee." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  358. 

II.  Hat-making:  The  table  on  which  the  material 
for  a  hat-body  or  the  fur  for  a  nap  is  bowed. 

hfirl  -bat,  s.  [Eng.  hurl,  and  6a/.l  A  whirl-bat ; 
a  kind  of  weapon  whirled  when  used. 

"Having  strove  personally  himselfe  ...  at  hurlbats 
and  fist-fight. "—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  633. 


hurrah 

hurl  -bone,  s.  [Eng.  hurl,  and  bone.]  A  bond 
near  the  middle  of  the  buttock  of  a  horse. 

hurl  -er,  s.    [Eng.  hurl;  -er.] 

1.  One  who   hurls  or  throws;   specif.,  one  who 
plays  at  the  game  of  hurling. 

2.  Stones  used  in  the  game  of  hurling. 

3.  One  who  carries  stones  or  other  materials  in  a 
wheel-barrow.    (Scotch.) 

hur -le$Mi6uBe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  house 
very  much  out  of  repair ;  a  broken-down  house. 

"Icouldhave  left  Rose  the  auld  hurley  house." —Scott: 
Waverley,ch.  Ixvii. 

bar-lie  hac  -ket,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  small  sledge  on  which  persons  used  to  slide 
down  an  inclined  plane  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

2.  An  ill-hung  carriage.    (Scotch.) 

hfirl  -Ing.jjf.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HURL,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  <fr  partictp.  adj.:    (See   the 
verb.) 
C.  An  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  or  dashing  with  force. 

2.  A  commotion,  a  disturbance. 

"The  sign  of  its  [the  daemon  of  Tedworth'a]  approach 
was  an  hurling  in  the  air  over  the  house."—  Glani'ill:  On 
Witchcraft. 

3.  A  kind  of  game  with  ball. 

"Hurling  taketh  its  denomination  from  throwing  of  the 
ball,  and  is  of  two  sorts:  to  goals,  and  to  the  country;  for 
hurling  to  goals  there  are  fifteen  or  thirty  players,  more 
or  less,  chosen  out  on  each  side,  who  strip  themselves,  and 
then  join  hands  in  ranks,  one  against  another;  out  of 
those  ranks  they  match  themselves  by  pairs,  one  embrao 
ing  another,  and  so  pass  away;  every  of  which  couple  ure 
to  watch  one  another  during  this  play." — Carew:  Survey 
of  Cornwall. 

*hfcrl  -mSnt,  *httrle  -mSnt,  s.  [English  hurl; 
•me  tit. ~}  Confusion. 

"The  fc«rf«n«nf  made  by  the  change  of  place." — ZtaB" 
iel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  200. 

huT-lf.  hftr-l?-bfcr-lf,s.  [French  hurler=to 
howl;  Ital.  urlare,  from  Lat.  ululo,  from  utithi  = 
an  owl;  the  second  element  is  a  reduplication. 
(Trench.)']  [HowL.l  A  commotion,  a  tumult,  a 
bustle,  an  uproar.  (Shakesp.:  Henry  IV,,  Pt.  //.» 
v.  1.) 

IT  The  origin  of  this  combination,  "hurly-burly,** 
is  ascribed  to  two  neighboring  families  named  Hur- 
leigh  and  Burleigh ,  who  filled  their  part  of  the  coun* 
try  with  contests  and  violence. 

"When  thchitrlyburly'i*  done, 
When  the  battle's  lost  and  won." 

Shakesp. .-  Macbeth. 

hur  -6,  httr  -8n,  subst.    [Latinized  from  North 
American  Indian  Huron.] 
Ichthyology : 

1.  (Of  the  form  huro) :  A  genus  of  Percidep.    Huro 
nigricans  is  found  in  Lake  Huron.    In  that  region 
it  is  called  Black-bass,  and  is  largely  used  for  food, 

2.  (Of    the   form    huron) :    The    fish    described 
under  1. 

httr-6 -nl-a,  *•  [Named  from  Lake  Huron,  the 
fossils  being  found  on  Drummond  Island.] 

PalcBont.:  A  sub-genus  of  Orthoceratites  from 
the  Lower  Silurian  of  Lake  Huron.  Three  species 
are  known. 

Httr-6 -nl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Huron;  suff, 
-ian.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  Oeog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Lake  Huron. 

2.  Geol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  old  strata  there 
deposited.    [HURONIAN-ROCKS.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geol.  (pi.) :  The  Huronian-rocks  (q.  v.). 
Huronian-rocks,  Huro  ne  an  -format  ion,  s, 
Geol.:  The  name  given  by  Sir  William  Logan  to  a 
series  of  strata  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Huron. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  quartzite  with  great  masses 
of  greenish  chloritic  schist,  sometimes  containing 
pebbles  derived  from  the  Laurentian  rocks.  The 
Huronian-rocks  are  about  18,000  feet  thick.  No  or- 
ganic remains  have  yet  been  found  in  them,  and 
limestones  are  rare,  though  one  has  been  found  300 
feet  thick,  which  may  yet  be  proved  originally  to 
have  had  connection  with  organic  life.  They  are 
believed  to  be  of  Lower  Cambrian  age,  and  lie  un- 
conformably  on  the  Laurentians. 

httr  -6n-lte,  s.  [So  called  from  Lake  Huron,  one 
of  the  greatlakes.J  [Def.]  (Dana.) 

Min. :  According  to  T.  S.  Hunt  a  variety,  or  sub- 
variety,  of  Fahlunite.  It  is  a  yellowish-green  min- 
eral, with  waxy  or  pearly  luster,  having  a  hardness 
of  3-3-5,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  2'86.  It  is  found 
in  hornblendic  boulders  near  Lake  Huron. 

hur-rah',  hur-ra1,  inter].  &  a.  [Dan.  &  Sw. 
hurra= hurrah  ;  hurra=to  salute  with  cheers;  the 
older  form  is  huzzah  (q.  v.).] 


boll,    boy ;     pout,    jowl ;     cat,     c. ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenop&on,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian    -  shan.     -tioii,     -sion  =  shun;      -¥ion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    <fec.  ----  bel,     del. 


hurrah 
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husband 


A.  As  infarj.     An  exclamation  expressive  of  joy, 
applause,   approbation,    welcome,   or    encourage- 
ment. 

"Hurrah!  hurrah!  for  Ivry  and  Henry  of  Navarre." 

Mdfitnlnii:   Ivry, 

B.  Assubst.:  A  shout  of  acclamation,  applause, 
welcome,  or  encouragement. 

hfir-rah  ,  hur-ra  ,  r.  i.  &  t.    [HURRAH,  interj.] 
A._  Intrans. :  To  titter  hurrahs  or  shouts  of  accla- 
mation, applause,  or  encouragement. 

B.  Trans.:  To  salute,  receive  or  welcome  with 
hurrahs. 

hurr  -burr,  s.  [First  element  doubtful ;  English 
burr  (q.  v.).] 

Sot. :  Arctium  lappa,    [BURDOCK.] 
htir'-rl-?.,  a.    [Tho  native  Indian  name.] 
ZoQL:  A  genus  of  serpents,  family  Colubridae,  in- 
stituted by  Daudin  for  the  reception  of  some  Indian 
species  of  snakes. 

httr-rl-cane,  *hur-rl-ca  -n6,  s.  [Sp.  hurracan, 
from  Caribbean  huracan;  Fr.  ouragan;  Ger.orfcan; 
Dan.  orkaan.] 

1.  A  violent  storm  or  tempest  of  wind  (they  pre- 
vail chiefly  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  the 
Chinese  seas) ;  a  typhoon,  a  whirlwind,  a  cyclone 

(Q.V.). 

"I  shall  speak  next  of  hurricanes.  These  are  violent 
storms,  raging  chiefly  among  the  Carribbee  islands." — 
Dampier:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.(  ch.  vi. 

2.  Anything  which  sweeps  along  violently  like  a 
hurricane. 

"I  am  possessed 

With  whirlwinds,  and  each  guilty  thought  to  me  is 
A  dreadful  hurricane." 

Massinger:   Vnnatural  Combat,  v.  2. 

hurricane-deck,  *. 
Shipbuilding:    •> 

1.  The  upper  deck  above  the  cabins  of  an  Ameri- 
can river  or  lake  steamboat. 

2.  A  raised  platform  on  an  ocean-going  steam- 
vessel,  extending  from  side  to  side,  above  deck 
amidships ;  a  station  for  the  officer  in  command. 

hur'-ried,  pa.  par.  &  a.   [HURRY,  t-.  ] 

A.  Aspa.par.:    (See  the  verb.) 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Urged,  driven,  or  pressed  forward  ;  impelled  to 
speed. 

2.  Done  in  a  hurry;  marked  by  haste  or  hurry, 
hasty ;  as,  a  hurried  meeting. 

httr'-rlBd-lf,  adv.  [English hurried;  -ly.]  In  a 
hurried  manner  ;  with  nurry  or  haste. 

hfcr  -ried-ness.  s.  [Eng,  hurried;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  or  being  hurried ;  haste,  hastiness. 

fcux'-rl-er,  8.    [Eng.  hurry ;  -er.~\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  hurries. 

2.  Mining;  One  who  draws  a  corve  or  wagon  in  a 
noal-mine. 

hur  -rleg,  s. pi.    [HURRY,  s.] 

bur  -rf ,  *hor-i-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Sw.  hurra  =>  to 
swing  or  whirl  round;  hurr  —  haste,  hurry;  Dan. 
hurre  =  to  buzz,  to  hum  ;  Icel.  hurr— a  noise.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  To  hasten,  to  urge  on;    to  impel  to  greater 
speed  ;  to  push  or  to  act  with  more  or  greater  haste ; 
to  quicken. 

"  Where  rising  masts    .    .    .    echo  to  the  shouts 
Of  hurried  sailor."  Thomson:  Summer,  1,464. 

2.  To  push  forward ;  to  do  or  perform  with  greater 
speed  ;  to  cause  to  be  done  with  more  haste ;  to  ex- 
pedite, to  accelerate ;  as,  to  hurry  on  work. 

3.  To  drive  or  urge  on  confusedly. 

"Thence  hurried  back  to  fire." 

Milton:  P.  L.,ii.  603. 

4.  To  drive  or  urge  thoughtlessly ;  to  cause  to  act 
thoughtlessly  or  precipitately  ;  to  impel.    (Usually 
with  an  indirect  object  governed  by  a  preposition.) 

"Those  follies  into  which  pride  and  anger  frequently 
hurried  his  brother  chieftains." — .Vocouiuy:  Hist.  Eng., 
pjx.  xiil. 

II.  Mining:  To  draw,  as  a  corvo  or  wagon  in 
Coal-mines. 

B.  Intrans. :  To   hasten ;  to   move   or   act  with 
baste,  celerity,  or  precipitation. 

"Hurrying  posts  or  fleeter  fame." 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  34. 

bur'-ry^  (pi.  ht^r  -rles.),  s.    [HURRY,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  hurrying  or  hastening;  undue  haste; 
precipitancy,  bustle,  urgency,  confusion. 

"Things  were  in  a  hurry  for  the  preparation."— Ushers 
Annals  (an.  8965). 

2.  (PI.)  .*   Staiths  or  timber  framings,  onto  which 
coal-trucks  are  run,  and  from  which  they  discharge 
their  loads  by  means  of  spouts  to  the  holds  of  the 
Ships. 


II.  Music:  The  technical,  theatrical,  or  stage 
name  for  a  tremolo  passage  on  the  violin,  or  a  roll 
on  tho  drum.  The  * '  hurry  ' '  is  generally  played  as 
a  preparation  for  the  culminating  point  of  a  dra- 
matic incident,  the  leading  to  a  "  picture,"  during 
stage  struggles  or  like  exciting  actions. 

hurry-scurry,  hurry-skurry,  adv.  In  a  hurry 
or  bustle,  confusedly. 

"Run  hurry-skurry  round  the  floor." 

G?-ay:  A  Long  Story. 

hur'-rj^-Ing,  pr,  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HURRY,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partict'p.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  Assubst.:  Tho  act  or  state  of  being  in  a  hurry; 

haste,  hurry. 

hiir'-ry^lng-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  hurrying;  -?j/.]  In 
a  hurrying  manner ;  with  haste  or  hurry ;  hastily. 

hurst,  s.  [A.  S.  hyrst;  cogu.  with  M.  H.  Ger. 
hurst ;  Sw.  hurst  =  a  shrub,  a  thicket :  allied  to 
hurdle.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  grove  or  wood,  a  thicket.  (It 
occurs  frequently  as  an  element  in  names  of  places ; 
as  Penhurst,  Staplehurst,  <fcc.) 

"Each  rising  hnrst, 

Where  many  a  goodly  oak  had  carefully  been  nurst." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  A  charge  representing  a  small  group  of 
trees,  generally  borne  upon  a  mount  or  base. 

2.  Mach.:  The  ring  or  collar  of  a  trip-hammer 
helve  bearing  the  trunnions  on  which  it  oscillates. 

hurst  -bee§h,  s.    [Eng.  hurst,  and  beech.] 
Bot. :  Carpinus  betulus,  the  Hornbeam. 

hurt,  *hert-en,  *hirt-en,  *hlrt,  v.  t.  &  t.  [O.  Fr. 
hurter,  heurter=to knock,  topush,  to  dash  against, 
a  word  of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  Wei.  hyrddhu—to  push, 
to  assault;  ftwrdd=apush,  a  thrust;  Ital.  urtare= 
to  knock,  to  dash  against;  Dut.  horten=to  jolt,  to 
shake  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  hurten=to  dash  against.l 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  knock  or  dash  against ;  to  strike 

"And  he  him  hurteth  with  his  hor«  adoun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  2,618. 

2.  To  cause  physical  pain  to ;  to  wound ;  to  pain 
by  some  bodily  harm ;  to  bruise. 

"  So  sore  hath  Venus  hurt  him  with  hire  brond." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  9,651. 

3.  To  cause  mental  pain  to ;  to  wound  the  feelings 
of ;  to  annoy,  to  grieve. 

"  The  king  was  more  hurt  by  this  insult  to  his  Church." 

— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii  i. 

4.  To  damage ;  to  impair  in  value,  quality,  or  use- 
fulness ;  to  cause  injury,  loss,  or  detriment  to. 

"  Love  is  hurt  with  jar  and  fret." 

Tennyson:  Miller's  Daughter,  209. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cause  pain,  injury,  damage,  or  harm ;  to  be 
hurtful. 

"Cupide  which  maie  hurte  and  hele 

In  loue's  cause."  Quiver:  C.  A.,  bk.  viii. 

*2.  To  stumble. 

"If  ony  man  wander  in  the  dai  he  hirttth  not." — Wy~ 
cliffe:  Johnxi.  9. 

hurt  (1),  *hort,  *hurte,  s.    [HURT,  v.] 

1.  A  wound,  a    bruise;    anything  which   causes 
physical  pain. 

"He  received  seven  hurts  i*  the  body." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

2.  Injury,  harm,  detriment,  loss  or  damage. 

"Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt." 

Shakesp..  Tempest,  H.  2. 

hurt, pa.  par.  or  a.    [HURT,  v.] 

hurt(2),heurt,s.   [Fr.] 

Her. :  An  azure  or  bluo  rondle ;  supposed  by  some 
to  represent  a  hurt  or  wound,  by  others  the  hurtle- 
berry,  whence  the  name  is  derived. 

hfirt'-Sr  fl),  s.  [Eng.  hurt;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  hurts  or  does  harm. 

"I  shall  not  be  a  hurter  it  no  helper." 

i:<  'fun.  A  Flet.:  King  and  JV«  King,  v. 

hurt  -5r  (2),  s.  [Fr.  heurtoir,  from  heurter=to 
dash  against.] 

1.  Fort. :  A  timber  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  inte- 
rior slope  as  a  revetment,  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
parapet  by  the  wheels  of  the  gun. 

2.  Ordnance:  Piecesofwood  or  iron  at  the  front 
of  the  chassis  to  prevent  the  top  carriage  from  run- 
ning off  when  "  in  battery."    The  counter- hurter  is 
a  similar  piece  at  the  rear  of  the  chassis  for  check- 
ing the  recoil  of  th  e  carriage. 

3.  Vehic.:  Abutting-pieceonanaxlo.   Astrength- 
ening-piece  placed  against  a  shoulder  of  an  axle. 


hurt-ful,  a.    [Eng.  hurt;  -ful(I)*\    Causing  or 

tending  to  cause  hurt,  harm,  injury,  loss  or  detri- 
ment; injurious,  harmful,  mischievous,  damaging, 
baneful,  noxious. 

"None of  them  are  hurtful,  but  loving  and  holy." — 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim'' s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

hflrt'-fuMf,  adv.  [Eng.  hurtful;  -ly.]  In  a 
hurtful  manner;  so  as  to  hurt  or  damage  ;  injuri- 
ously, perniciously,  mischievously. 

hurt  -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hurtful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hurtful;  injuriousnessr 
noxiousness,  peraiciousness. 

*hur  -tie,  *hor-tle,  *hur-tell,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  fre- 
quent, from  hurt  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  dash,  to  throw,  to  hurl. 

2.  To  move  or  whirl  round  rapidly. 

"  His  harmful!  club  he  gan  to  hirtle  hye." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  42. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  meet  or  dash  together  with  noise;  to  clash; 
to  meet  in  shock  or  encounter. 

"Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  in  the  darkened  air." 

Gray;  Fatal  Sisters. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  like  the  clash  of  arms  or  of 
fighting. 

"The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air," 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  move  rapidly,  to  press,  to  rush,  to  hurry, 
"  Now  hurtling  round."— Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  29. 

hur -tle-ber-ry1,  s.    [WHORTLEBERRY.] 

Sot. :  Vaccinium  myrtillus. 

*hurt'-less,  *hurt-lesse,  a.    [Eng.  hurt;  -less.} 

1.  Doing^  or  causing  no  hurt,  harm,   or  injury  j 
harmless,  innoxious,  innocent. 

"Gentle  daine,  so  hurtless  and  so  true." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  31. 

2.  Receiving  no  hurt,  harm,  or   injury ;  unhurtr 
uninjured,  without  hurt. 

hart' -less -If .  adv.  [Eng.  hurtless;  -ly.]  With- 
out doing  hurt,  harm,  or  injury, 

"  Both  with  brave  breaking  should  hurtlesaly  have  per* 
formed  that  match." — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

thfirt -iSss-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hurtless;  -ness.]  The- 
quality  or  state  of  being  hurtless,  harmless,  or  in- 
noxious; harmlessness,  innocence. 

hart  -Slc-kle,  «.    [Eng,  hurt,  and  sickle.] 

Sot. :  Centaurea  ctjanus. 

hUrt'-y,  a.    [Eng.  hurt  (2),  s. ;  -y.] 

Her. :  Sown  or  strewed  with  hurts,  without  re- 
gard to  number. 

httg'-bQiLd,  *hus-bond,  *hus-bonde,  *huse- 
bonde,  s.  [A.  S.  husbonda,  from  Icel.  husb6ndi~ 
the  master  of  a  house,  contracted  from  husb6andit 
or  hiisbuandi,  from  hiis—a.  house,  and  buandi— 
dwelling,  pr.  par.  of  bua=to  dwell ;  Dau.huusbond; 
Sw.  husbonde.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  master  of  a  house;  the  male  head  of  a 
household. 

"  The  husebonde  warneth  his  hus  thus." — Old  Etig.  Horn* 
Hies,  i.  246. 

*2.  A  husbandman,  a  farmer,  a  tiller  of  the  soil. 

"Like  as  a  withered  tree,  through  husband's  toil, 

Is  often  seen  full  freshly  to  have  flourished." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  29. 

3.  A  man  joined  to  a  woman  in  marriage ;  the 
correlative  to  wife. 

"By  marriage  the  husband  and  wife  are  one  person  in 
law." — Blackstone .-  Commentaries,  bk.  i.,  ch.  15. 

*4.  The  male  of  animals. 
"Even  though  asnowy  ram  thou  shalt  behold, 
Prefer  him  not  in  haste  for  husband  to  thy  fold," 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  iii.  595. 

*5.  One  who  is  frugal  ami  thrifty;  a  good  ancj 
frugal  manager ;  an  economist. 

"Some,  who  are  husbands  of  their  oil,  pour  at  first  thft- 
oil  alone." — Evelyn;  Acetaria. 

II.  Naut. :  A  person  engaged  by  the  owners  of  a 
ship  to  take  the  management  ana  superintendence 
of  itj  so  far  as  regards  the  purchase  of  stores,  its 
repair  and  equipments,  payment  of  freights,  &c.r 
commonly  called  tho  ship  s  husband. 

hiis.  '--b9.ndtv.  t.    [HUSBAND,  s.] 

1.  To  till,  to  cultivate. 

"Bare  land,  manured,  husbanded,  and  tilled  with  excel- 
lent endeavor."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  8. 

2.  To  manage  with  frugality  or  economy ;  to  econ- 
omize; to  use  in  the  manner  calculated  to  produce- 
the  best  and  greatest  results. 

"For  my  means,  I'll  husband  them  so  well, 

They  shall  go  far."         Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 
*3.  To  provide  with  a  husband. 

"Being BO  father'd  and  so  husbanded," 

Shakes?.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 


fite,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h£r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     pot: 
Oi,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    as  =  S;     ey  -  a.      qu  =  kw. 


husbandable 
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huf -band-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  husband;  •able.'] 
Capable  of  being  husbanded  or  managed  with 
economy. 

hiis. '-band-less,  a.  [Eng.  husband;  -less.}  With- 
out a  husband  ;  having  no  husband. 

"A  widow  husbandless,  subject  to  fears." 

Sliakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  1. 

*hu§  -band-ly\  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  husband;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Frugal,  thrifty,  economical. 

"The greatest  want  is  industrious,  painefull,  and  hus- 
bandly inhabitants  to  tille  and  trim  me  the  ground," — 
Hackluyt.-  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  165. 

B.  As  adv. :  Frugally,  economically. 

hus,  -band-man,  *hus-bond-man,  *hus-bonde- 
man,  *hous-bonde-man,  s.  [Eng.  husband; 
-man.] 

*1.  The  master  of  a  f  am  ily  or  household. 
"Sike  lay  the  husbandman,  whoa  that  the  place  is, 
Bedrid  uponu  couche  now  he  lay." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  7,350. 

2.  A  farmer ;  a  cultivator  or  tiller  of  the  soil ;  one 
engaged  in  farming  or  agriculture. 

"The  husbandman  self  e  to  come  that  way, 
Of  cuatome  for  to  eurvewe  his  ground." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Feb. 

hufj -band-ry",  *hows-bonde-rye,  *hus  bond- 
Tie,  s.  [Eng.  husband;  -rj/.l 

*1.  The  management  of  a  household  or  domestic 
affairs ;  domestic  economy. 

"The  women  haue  all  the  doyng  in  houskeping  and 
husbandries* — Goldyng:  Justine,  fo.  181. 

*2.  Thrift,  frugality,  economy. 

"He  had,  with  much  husbandry,  collected  a  great  treas- 
ure."— Clarendon:  Religion  and  Policy,  oh.  v. 

3.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  husbandman 
or  farmer;    farming;  the  tillage  or  cultivation  of 
the  soil ;  agriculture. 

"The  difference  between  an  acre  of  land  sown  with 
wheat,  and  an  acre  of  the  same  land  lying  without  any 
husbandry  upon  it." — Locke. 

4.  The  products  of  husbandry  or  farming. 

'  'Her  plenteous  womb 
Expreseeth  its  full  tilth  and  husbandry.1' 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  husbandry  and 
cultivation,  see  CULTIVATION  . 

hush,  *hust,  *huishte,  *huyst,  interj.,  a.  &*. 
[An  imitative  word ;  cf.  WHIST.] 
A.  As  inter j. :  Be  still,  be  silent. 
*B.  As  adj.:  Silent,  still,  quiet,  hushed. 

"The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hit*h  as  death."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

*C.  Assubst.:  Silence,  stillness,  quiet. 

"The  villainous  centrebits 
Grind  on  the  wakeful  ear  in  the  hush  of  the  moonless 

nights."  Tennyson;  Mun-i,  I.  i.  42. 

hush,  r.  t.  &  i.    [HusH,  inter]."] 

A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  still,  to  silence,  to  quiet,  to  tranquilize,  to 
repress  the  noise  of. 

"The  salt  sea  water  passes  by 
And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye." 

Tennyson:  In  Jfentormm,  xix. 

2.  To  allay,  to  appease,  to  calm. 

"And  hush  my  deepeRt  grief  of  all." 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  xiz. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  be  still,  quiet,  or  silent. 

^[  To  hush  up :  To  suppress,  to  keep  back,  to  keep 
concealed  or  secret. 

hush-money,  s.  Money  paid  or  received  to  keep 
back  information  or  facts ;  a  bribe  to  secure  silence. 

"A  poor  chambermaid  has  sent  in  ten  shillings  out  of 
her  hush-money,  to  expiate  her  guilt."—  Guardi an,  No.  26. 

hush'-a-by  inter  j.  [HuaH.]  Used  by  mothers 
and  nurses  in  lulling  children  to  sleep. 

hush'-  Ing,  s.    [Prob.  a  corruption  of  flushing.'] 
[FLUSH,  v.J 
Mining : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  one  mode  of  exposing  and 
collecting  ore.    In  a  ravine  where  surface  ore  is 
exposed  or  but  lightly  covered,  a  body  of  water  is 
dammed   and    then    allowed  to  flow  through  the 
ravine,  tearing  up  the  earth  and  stones  and  expos- 
ing new  surfaces,  whence  theore  is  gathered. 

2.  A  process  of  clearing  water  from  the  surface  of 
ore,  in  stream  works,  by  diverting  and  directing 
streams  of  water  thereon. 

husk,  *huske,  s.  [Properly  hulsk,  from  hulen= 
to  hide,  to  cover ;  cogn.  with  Goth.  huljan=to  cover ; 
Dut.  hulse;  Low  Ger.  hulse;  M.  H.  Ger.  hulsche; 
Ger.  hillse—a  husk,  a  shell.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  external  integument  of  certain  fruits 
or  seeds  of  plants ;  a  glume ;  a  hull ;  a  rind. 

"The  verai  huskes  and  coddes,  wherwith  the  hogges 
werefedde." — Udall:  Luke  xv. 


*2.  Fig. :  A  case,  a  frame,  a  shell,  a  skeleton. 
"Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  hutks  of  men." 
Shakvut'..-  H'-nnj  V.,  iv.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (pi.) :  The  dry  envelopes  of  either  flowers 
or  fruits.     (London.) 

2.  Milling:  The  supporting  frame  of  a  run  of  mill- 
stones. 

husk,  r.  /.  [HusK,  *.]  To  strip  off  the  husks,  or 
external  covering  of. 

"  In  the  golden  weather  the  maize  was  husked." 

Longfellow:  Evan(jelin?t  ii.  4. 

husked,  a.    [Eng.  husk;  -cd.] 

1 .  Haying  or  bearing  a  husk  ;  covered  with  a  husk. 

2.  Stripped  of  the  husk. 

husk  -er,  s.  [Eng.  husk;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  strips  off  the  husks  of  fruits  or  seeds. 

husk  -1-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  husky  (2)  ;  -ty.]  In  a  husky 
manner  or  voice ;  hoarsely. 

husk'-l-ness,  s.  [English  husky  (2) ;  •ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  husky  ;  hoarseness. 

husk  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [HusK,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  operation  of  stripping  off 
the  hu.-ks  of  fruits,  seeds,  <kc.    (Longfellow:  Song 
of  Hiawatha,  xiii.) 

2.  A  husking-bee  (q.  v.). 

husking-bee,  s.  A  meeting  or  gathering  of 
friends  and  neighbors  at  a  farmer's  house,  to  assist 
in  husking  the  corn.  [BEE  (1),  II.  2.] 

husking- peg,  s.  A  pin  or  claw  worn  upon  the 
hand  to  assist  in  tearing  open  the  shuck  when  husk- 
ing Indian  corn. 

husk  '-f  (!),«.    [Eng.   Jut*!,-;  -y.]    Abounding  in 
husks ;  consisting  of  or  resembling  nusks  ;  rough. 
"  Cut  their  dry  and  husky  wax  away." 

Addison:   Virgil  f  Georgia  IT. 

husk  -y*  (2),  a.  [A  corruption  of  husty  or  hausty 
=  inclined  to  cough,  from  haust;  A.  S.  hwosta=& 
cough.]  Hoarse,  harsh,  not  sharp  or  clear  (said  of 
the  voice). 

"  Proserwas  dead,  and  Sergeant  Quirkit 
Grew  husky."  Anstey:  Pleader's  Guide. 

hu-so,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  O.H.  Ger.  7tfl«o;M.  H. 
Ger.  huso,  husen;^.  H.  Ger.  hausen;  Bohem.  wyz, 
wyza,  wyzina;  Pol.  wyz*  wyzinai;  Hung.  viza. 
(Mahn.)] 

Ichthy.:  Acipenser  feuso,  the  Beluga  or  Isinglass 
Sturgeon.  It  is  sometimes  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
long,  and  weighs  twelve  hundred  pounds.  One 
mentioned  by  Cuvier  reached  three  thousand 
pounds.  It  inhabits  the  great  rivers  falling  into 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  best  isinglass  is 
made  from  its  air-bladder. 

hug-gar',  *hus-ar,  s.  [Hungarian  huszar=the 
twentieth,  from  husz= twenty,  so  called  because 
Mathias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
A.  D.  1458-1490,  raised  a  corps  of  horse-soldiers,  in 
1458,  by  commanding  that  one  man  should  bechosen 
out  of  every  twenty  m  each  village  (Stoat).]  Origi- 
nally one  of  the  national  cavalry  of  Hungary  and 
Croatia,  now  one  of  the  light  cavalry  of  European 
armies. 

huff -§If(  s.  [A  corruption  of  housewife  (q.  v.).] 
A  lady's  companion  or  case  for  holding  needles, 
thimble,  cotton,  worsted,  &c. 

Huss'-Ite,  a.  &  s.  [Named  after  John  Huss 
(Def.) ;  huss,  in  Bohemian  =  a  goose,  j 

Church  and  Civil  History: 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  John  Huss  [B.]. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  The  followers  of  John  Huss, 
who  was  born  of  humble  parents,  at  Hussinatz  in 
Bohemia,  about  A.  I).  1370,  and  became  priest  in 
1400.  Huss  was  a  realist  in  philosophy,  and  adopted 
the  views  of  Wycliffe,  whose  works  he  translated, 
giving  great  offense  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague. 
Huss  appeared  by  citation  before  the  Council  of 
Constance,  and,  though  provided  with  a  safe-con- 
duct from  the  Emperor  Siegmund,  or  Sigismund.  he 
was  adjudged  a  heretic,  and  burned  alive  July  6, 141P, 
as  was  his  disciple  Jerome  of  Prague,  on  May  30, 
1416.    By  the  decision  of  this  Council,  the  request 
of  the  Bohemian  laity  to  communicate  tinder  two 
kinds  was  refused.  The  treatment  of  Huss  exasper- 
ated his  followers,  and  led  to  a  religious  war  in 
which  great  ferocity  and  cruelty  were  manifested 
on  both  sides.    The  Hussite  leaders   were  John 
Ziska,  or  Zizka,  and   after  his   death  Procopiu.s. 
Sigismund  commanded  the  imperial  forces.     The 
Hussites  fortified  a  mountain  near  Prague  which 
they  called  Mount  Tabor.  [TABORITES.]   Ziska  was 
victorious  in  thirteen  pitched  battles  and  a  hundred 
engagements  and  sieges,  though,  losing  his  second 
eye  by  an  arrow,  the  first  having  been  destroyed  in 
his  youth,  he  had  to  lead  without  the  gift  of  sight. 
He  died  Oct.  12,  1424,  soon  after  he  had  obtained 


religious  liberty  for  Bohemia.  Before  this  tlio 
Hussites  had  begun  to  split  into  minor  sects,  as  the 
Orebites,  or  Horobites,  tlio  Orphanitea,  unrt  tlio 
Calixtines  (a.  v.).  In  1433,  the  Calixtiiies  were  con- 
ciliated by  tlie  concession  of  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
[UTRAOUISTS.]  By  the  treaty  of  1435,  Siegmnnd 
was  acknowledged  king  of  Bohemia,  which,  how- 
ever, remained  in  an  uneasy  state.  The  Hussite 
troubles  prepared  the  way  for  the  Lutheran  Refor- 
mation. 

hii§  '-l$t  s.  [A  corruption  of  /msM5/fe=hou8ewife 
(q.  v.).] 

*1.  The  female  head  of  a  house  or  family ;  a  house- 
wife. 

"Idropt  purposely  my  hussy."— Kichardson:  /Vimeta, 
i.  162. 

*2.  A  thrifty  woman  ;  an  economist. 

3.  A  pert,  forward  girl ;  a  jade ;  a  jilt. 

"And  you  have  but  too  well  succeeded,  you  little  hussy^ 
you." — Goldsmith;  Good-natured  Man,  ii. 

4.  A  lady's  companion ;  a  case  for  holding  needles, 
thimbls,  cotton,  &c. 

hiist'-Ifig,  s.  [A.  S.  husting,  from  Icel.  husthing 
=  a  council  ormeeting:  hus=a  house,  and  thing— 
(1)  a  thing,  (2)  au  assembly,  a  meeting  for  pur- 
poses of  legislation.] 

*1.  A  meeting,  a  council, 

*2.  PL:  A  court  formerly  held  in  many  cities  of 
England ;  specif.,  a  court  held  within  the  city  of 
London  before  the  Lord  Mayor :  Recorder,  and 
Sheriffs.  It  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  actions 
for  the  recovery  of  land  within  the  city. 

"It  cometh  from  the  hustings,  the  principal  and  high- 
est court  in  London,  as  aluo  in  Winchester,  Lincolue, 
York,  Ac."— Fuller.-  Worthies;  London. 

3.  PL:  A  temporary  platform  from  which  candi- 
dates addressed  the  electors  during  parliamentary 
elections.  The  use  of  hustings  was  abolished  by 
the  Ballot  Act  of  1872. 

"The  progress  of  a  candidate  can  possibly  be  from  the 
hustings  to  Newgate,  and  from  Newgate  back  to  the  hunt- 
ings." —Tooke:  To  the  Electors  of  Westminster,  1796. 

hus  -tie  (tie  as  el),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dut.  hutselen=to 
shake  up  and  down:  a  frequent,  from  O.  Dan. 
hutsen;  Dan.  hotsen— to  shake.] 

A.  Trans.:   To  shake  together  in  confusion;  to 
jostle  ;  to  push  or  shove  about  roughly  or  rudely. 

"The  Irish  disarmed,  stripped  and  hustled,  clang  for 
protection  to  the  English  officers." — Macaitlay:  Hint.  Enu,.t 
ch.  xiv. 

T  To  get  up  and  hustle :  To  work;  to 'work  hard; 
to  move  quickly. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  crowd;  to  press  roughly  or  rudely ; 
to  jostle;  to  move  with  difficulty  ;  to  shamble. 

hus'-tler,  «.  [Eng.  hiistl(e) ;  -er.]  An  energetic, 
enthusiastic  man  of  business. 

*hus-wife,  s.    [HOUSEWIFE,  a.] 

*hus-wife,  v.  t.    [HOUSEWIFE,  v.] 

*hus-wlfe-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [HOUSEWIFELY.] 

*hus-wif-er-y,  s.    [HOUSEWIFERY.] 

hiit,  s.  [Fr.  hutte.  from  O.  H.  Ger.  hutta ;  Ger. 
hutte  =  a  hut;  Sp.  hitta;  Dut.  hut;  Dan.  hytte;  Sw. 
hydda;  Sansc.  kuti.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  small  house,  hovel,  or  cottage; 
a  mean  dwelling,  a  cot,  a  wooden  structure  for 
shelter. 

"Some  of  them  going  into  their  huts  to  sleep."  —  Dain- 
pier;  Voyages  (an.  1691  J. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Firearms:  The  back-end  or  body  of  the  breech- 
pin  of  a  musket. 

2.  Mil.:  A  wooden  structure  for  the  accommoda- 
tion and  shelter  of  soldiers  in  camp. 

hut-urn,  *. 

ArchceoL :  A  name  given  to  small  cinerary  urns  of 
Etruscan  pottery,  which  are  in  the  form  of  rudo 
huts  of  skins,  stretched  on  cross-poles.  They  have 
been  found  on  and  near  theAlban  Mount,  and'are 
of  very  high  antiquity,  the  sepulchral  furniture  of 
the  earliest  races  of  Italy,  prior,  it  is  probable,  to 
the  foundation  of  Rome. 

thut,  v.  t.  &  i.    [HuT,s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  place  or  quarter  in  huts ;  as,  to  hut 
troops. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  lodgings  in  huts. 

hiit9h,  *huche,  *hucche,  s.  [Fr.  huche;  from 
Low  Lat.  hutica>  a  word  probably  of  Teutonic  ori- 
gin-] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  box,  chest,  bin,  coffer  or  other  receptacle ;  as, 
a  grain-hutch,  a  rabbit-hutch,  &c. 

"A  miller  in  his  boulting  hutch 
Drives  out  the  pure  raeale  neerely." 

Browne:  Britannia* s  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  B.  2. 

2.  A  kneading-trough. 

3.  A  measure  of  two  Winchester  bushels. 


btfil,     btfy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     §hln,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     *,his;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -aion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


hutch 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Milling:  The  case  of  a  flour-bolt;  a  bolting 
butch. 

2.  Mining  : 

(1)  A  low-wheeled  car  adapted  to  run  on  a  track 
in  the  gallery  of  a  mine,  to  be  lifted  on  the  cage  to 
the  surface,  and  then  run  off  to  the  dumping  chute, 
by  which  its  contents  are  carried  to  wagons. 

(2)  A  cistern  or  box  for  washing  ores. 
*hut9h,  v.  t.    [HUTCH,  8.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  store,  hoard,  or  lay  up  ;  as  in  a 
hutch  or  chest. 

"  She  hutched  th'  all-worshiped  ore,  and  precious  penis, 
To  store  her  children  with."          Milton:  Camus,  719. 

2.  Min.  :  To  separate  and  clean  ore  by  washing  in 
a  siere 

hut9h  -Ing,  8.     [HUTCH,  t!.] 

Mining:  The  separation  of  ore  in  a  sieve,  which 
ia  suspended  from  a  lever  or  held  in  the  hands  and 
agitated  in  a  vat  of  water. 

hutch  -In-Sl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Miss  Hntchings, 
of  Bantry,  a  zealous  botanist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cruciferee,  family  Lepididie. 
The  petals  are  small  ;  the  filaments  without  scales, 
the  stigma  sessile,  the  pod  broadly  oblong,  obtuse, 
much  compressed,  the  valves  keeled,  the  septum 
narrow,  two  seeds,  not  margined,  on  each  cell. 
Hutchinsia  petrcea,  a  small  plant  two  to  four  inches 
high,  is  found  on  limestone  rocks  in  the  west  of 
England  and  in  Wales. 

Hut$a-In-s6  -nl-ans.,  s.    [See  def.] 

Ch.  Hint.,  Ac.  (pi.)  :  The  followers  of  John  Hntch- 
inson,  a  native  of  Spennithorne,  in  Yorkshire  (1674- 
1737)  .  He  believed  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  con- 
tain a  complete  system-  of  natural  science,  as  well 
as  of  theology.  He  opposed  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy. He  often  departed  from  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  sacred  text.  Many  divines  embraced 
his  views,  but  he  never  founded  a  sect. 

"The  Hutchinsonians  were  combined  in  an  extreme  dis- 
like for  rationalism."  —  Leslie  Stephen:  English  Thought  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  I.  390. 

butt  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [HtJT,  r.] 

Hfit-t6'-nl-an.  a.  [Hutton,  a  proper  name  (see 
defj  ;  suff.  -ion.  J 

ffeol.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Dr.  Hntton,  of  Edin- 
burgh, one  of  the  founders  of  modern  geology. 

Huttonian-theory  ,  *. 

Geol.  :  The  theory  first  published  by  Dr.  Hutton, 
in  1788,in  bi»Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  developed  in 
1795.  He  was  the  first  to  distinguish  between  cos- 
mogony and  geology,  believing  the  latter  to  be  in  no 
way  concerned  with  "  questions  as  to  the  origin  of 
things."  He  says  that— 

"The  rains  of  an  older  world  are  visible  in  the  present 
structure  of  our  planet,  and  the  strata  which  now  com- 
pose our  continents  have  been  once  beneath  the  sea,  and 
wer%  formed  out  of  the  waste  of  preexisting  continents. 
The  same  forces  are  still  destroying?,  by  chemical  decom- 
position or  mechanical  violence,  even  the  hardest  rocks 
and  transporting  the  materials  to  the  sea,  where  they 
are  spread  out  and  form  strata  analogous  to  those  of  more 
ancient  date.  Although  loosely  deposited  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean,  they  become  afterward  altered  and  con- 
solidated by  volcanic  heat,  and  then  heaved  up  fractured 
and  contorted." 

Hutton  was  the  precursor  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
whose  views  were  essentially  the  same,  and  who 
procured  for  them  large  acceptance  among  geolo- 
gists. Professor  Huxley  called  the  Huttonian  theory 
Uniformitarianism  (q.v.).  [GEOLOGY,  PLUTONISTS, 
VCLCANISTS.] 

*hfl-vStte  ,  8.    [Fr.] 

M  il.  ;  A  covering  for  the  head  for  a  soldier. 

hfix,  t>.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  fish,  as  for  pike, 
with  hooks  and  lines  attached  to  floating  bladders. 

*hux  -ter,  *.    [HUCKSTER.] 

Huy-ge  -nl-an,  a.  [From  Hugenius,  the  Latin- 
ized name  of  Huyghens.  See  def.] 

Optics,  <tc.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Christian  Huy- 
ghens, born  at  The  Hague,  April  14,  1629,  died  1695, 
aged  66.  He  discovered  double  refraction  in  crys- 
tals, ascertained  that  the  apparent  horns,  seen  by 
Galileo,  projecting  from  Saturn  were  a  ring,  dis- 
covered the  fourth  satellite  to  that  planet,  &c. 

Huygenian-telescope,  s. 

Optic  Instrum.  :  A  telescope  having  an  object  glass 
of  123  feet  of  focal  length.  The  glass  was  mounted 
on  a  pole,  the  only,tube  being  a  small  one  for  the 
eye-glass.  He  subsequently  constructed  an  eye-piece 
of  two  lenses,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  field  of  vision  and  diminishing  aber- 
ration. 

huys-sSn  -Ite,  ».  [Named  after  Huyssen,  who, 
in  1865,  first  described  it  under  the  name  of  Eisen- 
8ta88/urttf.] 

Mm.:  A  greenish-gray  mineral,  weathering  yel- 
low, either  an  iron  boracite  or  a  distinct  species. 
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*hiizz,  "llussj,  r.  i'.  [Fniin  tho  sound.]  To  buzz; 
to  murmur. 

"If  the  fire  then  Imrne  in  the  chimney  pale,  and  keep* 
therewith  a  liiizziiia  noise."—/'.  Hollaml:  Pliny,  bk.  iviii., 
ch.  xxxv. 

hdz-za  ,  interj.  Si*.    [HURRAH. 1 

A.  .48  interj.:  \  shout  of  joy,   acclamation,  or 
welcome;  hurrah. 

"  /'K.:;n,  my  jolly  cobblers!  and  /IK;;.', 
My  stable  sweepers." 

Faiekes:    Epithalamittm. 

B.  -tusuhst.;  A  cheer;  a  hurrah. 

"Three  loud  Ititzzas  were  raised." — M<n?attlay:  Hint. 
Eii'j.,  ch.  xii. 

huz  za  ,  r.  /.  &  t.    [HUZZA,  8.] 

A.  Intrant. :   To    shout    huzza ;    to    hurrah ;    to 

"The  mob  huzza*.    Away  they  trudge." 

Coteper:  Horace;  Satires,  bk.  i.  9. 

B.  Trans.:   To  cheer;  to  salute  with  huzzas  or 
cheers ;  to  receive  with  acclamations. 

"The  brute  crowd,  whose  envious  zenl 
Huzzus  each  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel." 

Savtt:  Kokeby,  vi.  26. 

hvSr  -15r  a, «.    [Sw.] 

M  in. :  A  white  or  reddish  clay,  described  by  Forch- 
hammer,  from  Iceland.  Composition :  Silica,  50'99 ; 
alumina,  7*39;  sosquioxide  of  iron,  21*21;  magnesia, 
19'96 ;  and  titanic  acid,  0'46. 

hvSr -salt,  ».  [Dan.,  from  hcer= every  one,  and 
salt=salt.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Halotrichite,    It  is  an  alum 
from  Iceland,  described  by  Forchhammer. 
*hy-a-9ine,  s.    [HYACINTH.]    The  hyacinth. 
"  Some  deep  empurpled  as  the  hyacine." 

Spenser:  F.  ^.,  II.  xii.  liv. 

hy  -a-9lnth,  hy-a-9ln  -thfig,  Hy-a-9ln  -thus, 
8.  [Lat.  hyacinthus— ^ir.  hyakinthos=a  plant,  ap- 
parently not  the  modern  hyacinth.  Liddell  it  Scott 
consider  it  to  have  been  a  generic  word  for  any  of 
the  Iris  order.  One  of  these.  Gladiolus  communis, 
has  been  specified.  Other  opinions  are  in  favor  of 
the  Martagon  Lily,  or  even  of  the  Larkspurs; 
Hyakinthos  [I.  1] ;  in  Fr.  hyacinthe.] 

I.  Of  the  forms  Hyacinthus,  hyacinthus: 

1.  Class.  Mythol.    (of  the  form  Hyacinthus) :   A 
Laconian  youth,  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  killed  him 
undesignedly  by  a  throw  of  a  discus  or  quoit.    The 
god  transformed  him  into  a  flower  (hyacinthus) ,  on 
which,  in  memorial  of  his  grief,  he  inscribed  the 
Greek  letters  alpha  and  iota.  Scientifically  viewed, 
the  process  should  be  reversed.    The  discovery  of 
some    plant  with  marks    faintly   resembling  the 
Greek  letters  alpha  and  iota  generated  the  myth  of 
the  youth  Hyacinthus. 

2.  Bot.  (of  the  form  byacinthus) :  A  genus  of  Lili- 
aceap,  tribe  Scilfeae,  once  so  extensive  as  to  include 
thecommon  wild  hyacinth  (hyacinth  of  tho  woods) 
or  blue-bell,  then  called  Hyacinthus  nonscrintus, 
next  transferred  to  the  genus  Agraphis  of  Link, 
and  called  Agraphisnutans  (Hooker  <&  Arnott),  and 
now  figuring  as  Scilla  nutans  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker). 
It  included  also  the  present  Muscari  racemosum. 
As  now  limited  its  type  is  H.  orientalis.    [II.  1.1 
The  bulb  is  stout;  the  leaves  fleshy,  linear,  and 
oblong ;  the  inflorescence  a  drooping  spike  with  the 
perianth  bell-shaped,  six-parted;  tCe  stamens  six, 
all  equal ;  one  style,  with  a  three-cornered  stigma, 
and   the   ovary  sub-globose,    three-celled,    many- 
seeded. 

3.  Min.   (of  the  form   hyacinthus) :   A  precious 
stone,  described  by  Pliny  as  of  the  color  of  a  hya- 
cinth, and  also  like  an  amethyst,  but  not  so  blue. 
(Pliny  :  H.  N.,  xvii.  9, 41.)     Dana  regards  it  as  hav- 
ing been  a  sapphire,  some  others  consider  it  a  kind 
of  amethyst. 

II.  Of  the  form  hyacinth: 

1.  Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  genns  Hyacinthus,  wide  or 
restricted,  and  specially  of  the  cultivated  species, 
Hyacinthus  orientalis.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant 
and  the  mountains  of  Persia.     The  Dutch  have 
cultivated  it  since  about  1500,  and  Gerard  mentions 
it  in  England  in  1576.   Here  it  is  cultivated  in  spring 
in  long  glasses  or  bottles  of  suitable  form.    It  has 
run  into  several  varieties,  and  is  of  different  colors. 

^[  For  the  wild  Hyacinth,  see  HYACINTH,  I.  2. 
The  Cape  Hyacinthis  (1)  Scilla  corymbosa,  and  (2) 
Scilla  brachyphylla;  the  Grape  Hyacinth,  the 
genus  Muscari;  the  Lily  Hyacinth,  S.  lilio-hya- 
cinthus ;  the  hyacinth  of  Peru,  S.  peruviana ;  that 
of  Tasmania,  Thelymitranuda;  the  Spanish  Hya- 
cinth, Hyacinthus  amethystinus;  tho  Starch  Hya- 
cinth, Muscari  racemosum. 

2.  Mineralogy: 

(1)  A  variety  of  zircon.     It   is    of   a  brownish, 
orange,  or  reddish  color. 

(2)  The  name  given  in  Ceylon  to  Cinnamon-stone 
or  Essonite  (q.  v.). 

(3)  The  same  as  YEStrviANiTE  (q.  v.), 

:}.  Jewelry:  The  name  applied  by  jewelers  to 
Essonite  (q.  v.),  and  to  some  specimens  of  topaz. 


hyalomelan 

hyacinth-pest,  s. 

Hort.:  A  ring  disease  caused  by  a  fungal  which 
attacks  first  the  innermost  scales  of  the  nyaciuth, 
then  affects  the  leaves,  which  turn  yellow,  then  tho 
flower-stalk,  which  decays,  and  finally  the  whole 
bulb,  which  degenerates  into  a  muddy  mass. 
(Thome.) 

*hy  a-Clnth  -I-a,n,  a.  [English  hyacinth;  -ian.] 
Hyaciuthine. 

hy-a  clnth  -Ine,  *hy-a-clnth  -In,  a.  [Lat.  hi/a- 
cinthinus,  from  Gr.  hyakinthinos,  from  hyakinthos 
=  a  hyacinth.]  Made  of  or  resembling  hyacinths; 
of  the  color  of  hyacinths ;  curling  like  a  hyacinth. 

"Hyncinthine  locks 

Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  iv.  30L 

hy-a-9ln  -thus,  s.    [HYACINTH.] 

Hy  -ads.,  Hy  -a-deg,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hyades;  Greek 
Hyades,  probably  from  hys=&  sow,  or  hyO=to  wet, 
to  water,  to  rain.] 

Astron. :  According  to  the  classic  writers,  seven 
stars  (only  five  of  which  are  now  clearly  discernible) 
in  the  head  of  the  Bull,  Taurus.  One  is  Aldebarau 
(q.v.).  When  the  Hyades  rose  with  the  sun,  the 
Greek  and  Romans  expected  rain. 


"  Thro'  scudding  drift  the  rainy 

Vert  the  dim  sea."          Tennyson:  Ulysses,  10. 

hy-88  -na,  s.    [HYENA.] 

hy  a-hy-a,  s.  [Native  name  in  Central  Amer- 
ica.] 

Bot. :  Tabarncemontana  utilis,  one  of  tho  Cow- 
trees  of  this  country. 

hy-a-le  -a,  hy-a-lse  -a,«.  [Gr.Aj/o!eos=glassy.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hyaleeidw 
(q.v.).  The  shell  is  globular  and  translucent.  The 
animal  has  long  appendages  to  the  mantle,  which 
is  slit  at  both  sides.  Nineteen  recent  species  are 
known  from  tho  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Five  are  fossil,  the  genus  ex- 
tending from  the  Miocene  till  now. 

hy-a-le  -I  das,  hy-a-lse  -I-dse,s.p(.  [Mod.  Lat. 
hyale(a),  hyalce(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irfce.J 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Pteropodous  Mollusks,  section 
Thecosomata.  The  shell  is  straightor curved,  glob- 
ular, or  needle-shaped,  and  symmetrical.  The 
animal  has  two  large  fins. 

hy  -a-llne,  a.  &  ».  [Lat.  hyalinuo,  from  Greek 
hyalinos,  from  hyalos=glass ;  Fr.  hyalin.\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Glassy,  transparent,  crystalline. 

2.  Bot.,  Anat.,  ZoOl.,  Ac. :  Transparent  and  color- 
less, as  water  andglass.    (Harvey,  &c.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  glassy  surface  of  the  sea. 

"  On  the  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea; 
Of  amplitude  almost  immense,  with  stars 
Numerous."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  619. 

2.  ZoOl.<S:Physiol.:  The  pellucid  substance  which 
determines  the  spontaneous  fission  of  cells.    (Owen: 
Comp.  Anat.  Invert.  Anim. ;  (rlossary.) 

hyaline- cartilage,  s. 

Anat. :  A  kind  of  cartilage  which  is  somewhat 
dim  and  faintly  granular,  like  ground-glass. 

hyaline-layer,  «. 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Kolliker  to  the  inner- 
most layer  of  a  hair  follicule. 

hy-a-llte,  s.  [Lat.  hyalus;  Gr.  hyalos,  hyelos-= 
a  clear,  transparent  stone,  glass,  and  lUho»=t 
stone.] 

Min.:  A  glassy  and  transparent  or  translucent 
variety  of  opal,  colorless  or  whitish.  It  is  found  in 
globular  concretions  and  crust.  Sometimes  called 
f  remits  discoverer  Mttller's  glass. 

hy-a-16-,  pref.  [Lat.  hyalus;  Gr.  hyalos,  hyelos 
=  any  clear,  transparent  stone,  glass.]  Colorless 
and  transparent  like  glass,  resembling  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  glass. 

hy-al'-S-graph,  *.  [HYALOGRAPHY.]  An  in- 
strument for  tracing  a  design  on  a  transparent 
surface. 

hy-a  I5g'-ra-phy,  s.  [Prefix  hyalo-,  and  Or. 
graphS=to  write.]  The  art  of  writing  or  engraving 
on  glass. 

hy-a-161d,  a.  [Gr.  hyalos,  and  eidO8=appear- 
ance,  likeness.]  [HYALITE.] 

Anat. :  Glassy ;  having  the  appearance  and  trans- 
parency of  glass. 

hyaloid-membrane,  s. 

Anatomy  (of  the  eye) :  A  membrane  investing 
the  whole  of  the  vitreous  humor  except  in  front. 
(Quota.) 

hy-a-lom -e-lan,  8.  [Pref.  /i»aio-,  and  Gr.  melon, 
nent.  of  me£os=black.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  perhaps  the  same  as  Tachylite. 
Found  in  the  Vogelsbirge. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go.     pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s&n;     mute,    cfib,     ciire,    unite,     cQr,     rttle,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     te,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      rju  =  kw. 


hyalonema 

hy-a-16-ne -ma,  s.  [Pref.  hyalo-,  andGr.  ncma 
=yarn.] 

ZoOI.:  Glass-rope;  the  typical  genus  of  tlio  family 
Hyalonemidw  (q.  v.).  Hyalonenut  huftonfowfl  i> 
found  in  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic.  The  stem  of 
H.  sieboldii  is  called  the  flint-rope. 

ny-a-16-ne  -ml-dte,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyalone- 
m(aj ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -/dce.J 

1.  ZoOI.:   A  family  of  siliceous  sponges,  or.  ac- 
cording to  some,  a  family  of  Zoantharia  xclt'i-olm- 
sica.    It  consists  of  a  cup-shaped, sponge-like  head, 
anchored  in  the  mud  of  the  sea-bottom  by  a  long, 
glassy,  twisted  fibrous  rope  or  ligament. 

2.  Palaeant. :  The  family  has  been  found  from  the 
Silurian  times  till  now. 

hf-al  6  phane,  s.  [Pref.  hyalo-,  and  Gr.  phaino, 
1st  rut.  phanu=to  make  to  appear.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  white,  colorless,  or  flesh-red 
mineral,  transparent  or  translucent;  its  luster  vit- 
reous ;  hardness,  6-6'S;  specific  gravity,  2'S-i'9.  Com- 
position: Silica,  45-65-52-67 ;  alumina,  19'14-22'86; 
baryta,  9-56-2V33.  Is  found  in  a  granular  dolomite 
in  the  Valais,  in  manganese  lime  at  Jakobsberg  ill 
Sweden,  &c. 

ny-a-l6-sld  er  He,  «.  [Pref.  hyalo-,  and  Eng. 
siderite  (q.  v.).] 

M in. :  A.  ferruginous  variety  of  olivine. 

h?-al  -6-t?pe,  s.  [Pref.  hyalo-,  and  Eng.  type.} 
A  photographic  positive  on  glass. 

hy  b3r  -nl-a,  s.  [Lat.  hibernus,  Ay6er»«s=per- 
taining  to  winter;  hibema,  hyberna= winter  quar- 
ters.] 

Entam. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hyber- 
nideB(q.v.).  Hybernia  leucophearia  is  the  Spring 
Usher  (q.  v.). 

ny-bSr'-nl-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hybern(ia)  (q.  v.) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.J 

Entoni.:  A  family  or  moths,  group  Geometrina. 
The  antennae  of  the  male  are  pubescent  or  slightly 
pectinated;  the  abdomen  is  slender;  the  wings  en- 
tire, rather  broad.  Female  apterous  or  with  the 
wings  only  rudimentary.  Larva  cylindrical,  not 
humped. 

HyVlsa'-an,  a.  [Lat.  Hyblaeus.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Mount  Hybla  in  Sicily,  noted  for  its  honey. 

hyV-llte,  s.    [From  Mount   Hybla,  where  it  is 

found.]      [HVBL^AN.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  PATAQONITE  (q.  v.). 
hyV-6-d5nt,  a.&s.    [HYBODOXTID.*:.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  teeth  with  a  hump-like  pro- 
jection.   [HYBODUS.] 

B.  As  sultst.  (chiefly  in  the  pi.  Hybodonts) : 
Palceont. :  A  tooth  of  the  genus  Hybodus,  or  the 

fish  to  which  it  belonged. 

h?b-6-d8n  -tl-dSB,  ».  pi.  [Gr.  hybos  =  hump- 
backed; odowsfgenit.  odoHtos)  =  a  tooth,  and  Lat. 
fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -iiice.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  fossil  fishes,  order  Plagios- 
tomi  of  Owen,  or  Cestraphori. 

hyb'-o-dus,  s:  [Gr.  ftyhos=hump-backed,  and 
odous=a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hybo- 
dontidae  (q.  v.).  The  teeth  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  sharks,  but  are  less  trenchant.  They 
a-re  formed  with  a  central  cone,  with  smaller  second- 
ary cones  on  the  sides.  The  ichthyodorulites  (fin 
spines)  are  grooved  longitudinally,  and  have  a  num- 
ber of  small  teeth  on  their  concave  margin.  A  few 
species  are  from  the  Trias,  many  from  the  Lias  and 
the  Oolite.  They  die  out  in  the  Chalk. 

hy'-brld,  hy-bride,  ».  [Lat.  hibrida,  hybrida, 
and  ibrida=a  nybrid.J  [See  def.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  (of  animals  or  plants') :  Produced  by  the 
union  of  two  distinct  species. 

2.  Fig.  (of  persons  or  things') :  Derived  from  two 
sources,  as  an  Act  of  Congress,  a  faith,  a  word,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Strictly :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  Loosely :  A  human  being  born  of  parents  be- 
longing to  different  races.    Such  a  person  should 
be  called  a  mongrel,  not  a  hybrid. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  deriving  its  origin  from  two 
wholly  distinct  sources. 

II.  Biol.:  An  animal  or  plant  produced  by  the 
union  of  two  distinct  species.  Plant  hybrids  are 
artificially  produced  by  applying  the  pollen  of  one 
species  to  the  stigma  of  another  closely  allied  to 
the  first.  [HYBRIDISM.] 

"In  the  first  generation  mongrels  are  more  variable 
than  hybrids."— Darwin:  Origin  of  Specie!  (6th  ed.).  269. 

hy  -brld-Ig-Sr,  s.    [HYBRIDIZER.] 
hy'-brld-l§m,  s.    [Eng.  hybrid ;  -ism.] 
Biol. :  The  state  or  quality  of  being  hybrid ;  hy- 
bridity. 
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T  It  was  long  believed  that  hybrid:*  were  uni- 
formly sterile,  and  had  been  made  so  to  prevent  the 
confusion  of  species.  Darwin  (Origin  of  Species, 
oh.  ix.)  combats  this  view,  pointing  out  that  two 
classes  of  facts,  to  a  great  extent  fundamentally 
different,  have  generally  been  confounded — viz.,  the 
sterility  of  species  when  first  crossed,  and  the  steril- 
ity of  the  hybrids  produced  from  them. 

"First  crosses  between  forms  sufficiently  distinct  to  be 
ranked  as  species  and  their  hybrids  are  very  generally, 
but  not  universally,  sterile.  The  sterility  is  of  nil  degrees, 
uiid  is  often  so  slight  that  the  most  careful  experimental- 
ists have  arrived  at  diametrically  opposite  conclusions  in 
ranking  forma  by  this  teat.  The  sterility  is  innately  va- 
riable in  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  iseminently 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  favorable  and  unfavorable 
conditions.  The  degree  of  sterility  does  not  strictly  fol- 
low systematic  affinity,  but  is  g<*verned  by  several  curious 
am)  complex  laws.  It  is  generally  different,  and  some- 


— Darwin:  Oj-iyin  of  Species  (6th  ed.),  262. 

Mr.  Darwin  believed  that  the  sterility  of  first 
crosses  and  that  of  their  hybrid  progeny  had  not 
been  effected  by  natural  selection ;  it  had  arisen 
from  various  causes.  Nor,  he  thought,  are  mon- 
grels—t.  e.,  crosses  between  varieties,  uniformly 
fertile ;  he  considered,  therefore,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  phenomena  of  hybridization  to  neg- 
ative the  view  that  species  had  first  existed  as  vari- 
eties. 

hy  -brld-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  hybrid;  -1st.}  One  who 
hybridizes. 

hy-brld  -I-ty, ».  [Eng.  hybrid;  -iVi/.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  hybrid ;  a  mongrel  state. 

hy  brld-lz-a,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  hybridiz(e);  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  hybridized ;  capable  of  being 
crossed  with  an  individual  of  another  species  or 
stock. 

hy-brld-I-za  -tion,  s.  [En$.hybridiz(e);  -ation.] 
The  act  or  process  of  hybridizing;  the  state  01 
being  hybridized. 

hy  -brld-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  hybrid;  -iz«.]  To  ren- 
der hybrid ;  to  produce  by  the  union  of  different 
species  or  stocks. 

hy  -brld-lz-Sr,  hy'-brld-Ig-er,  s.  [Eng.  hybrid- 
iz(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  hybridizes. 

hy -brld-oils,  a.  [Eng.  hybrid;  -ous.]  Hybrid. 
(Ray  :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii.) 

•hyd-age, s.    [HIDAOE.] 

hy-dan-t6  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  hydanto(in) ;  -tc.] 

Chem. :  Of  or  belonging  to  hydantoin  (q.  v.). 

hydantoic-acld,  s. 

Inorganic  Chem.:  Glycoluric  acid,  CjHsNaOs,  or 
CO  <NH^CH  'COOH'  ^  monobasic  acid,  obtained 
by  boiling  hydantoin  with  baryta  water ;  also  by 
heating  amidoacetic  acid  with  urea  to  120' ,  or  by 
heating  amidoacetic  acid  with  isocyanate  of  potas- 
sium and  sulphuric  acid.  Hydantoic  acid  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold  water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  but 
easily  dissolved  by  boiling  water.  It  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  ether.  It  forms  large  rhombic  prisms. 

hy-dan'-t61n,  «.  [Gr.  7iydor=water,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  (all)antoin  (q.  v.).J 

Inorqanic   Chem.:  Glycolyl   urea,   CJLNuOoi  or 

NH-CO 
CO  <  (      .    Obtained  by  heating  bromacetyl 

urea  with  alcoholic  ammonia  ;  also  by  the  action  of 
hydriodic  acid  and  allantoin.  Hydautoin  is  easily 
soluble  in  hot  water;  it  crystallizes  in  needles, 
melting  at  216°. 

hyd-ar -thrus,  s.     [Greek   Aj/dor=water,   and 
arthron=&  joint.] 
Path.:  Phlegmasia  dolens,  white  swelling  (q.  v.). 

hy  -da-tlds,  s.  [Gr.  hydatis  (genit.  hudatidos)  = 
a  hydatid ;  ftj/dor=water.] 

Path,  (pi.) :  Tumors  resulting  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  of  a  tapeworm,  Tcenia  sol  turn, 
in  the  human  body ;  Echinococcus  hominis,  found  in 
the  liver,  brain,  &c.  Uncommon  in  this  country, 
specially  prevalent  in  Iceland.  [STAGGERS,  TAPE- 
WORM.] 

1[  Hydatids  of  morgagni : 

Anatomy : 

1.  One  or  more  small  pedunculated  bodies  (not 
realhydatids)  in  the  testicle. 

2.  A  hydatid-looking  body  at  the  fimbriated  ex- 
tremity of  the  uterus. 

hy-dat'-I-form,  a.  [Eng.  hydati(d),  and  Lat. 
/o»-»ia=form,  appearance.]  Resembling  a  hydatid. 

hy-da-tl'-na,  s.  [Gr.  hydatis=a  watery  vesicle ; 
Lat.  suff.  -i»ia.] 

ZoOI. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hydatinsea 
(q.  v.).  Type,  Hydatina  senta. 


hydra-headed 

hy  da-tin  -SB  a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydatin(a,) ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  suff.  -ma.] 

ZoOI.:  A  family  of  Rotatoria,  established  by 
Ehrenberg.  There  is  neither  a  carapace  nor  an  en- 
veloping sheath ;  the  rotatory  organ  multiple  or 
more  than  bipartite.  Eighteen  genera  known. 
Called  also  Notommatina  (q.  v.). 

hy  da  tlsm,  x.  Eng.,  &c.,  hydat(id);  -ism.']  A 
sound  produced  by  the  motion  of  a  liquid  which 
has  been  effused  into  some  cavity  of  the  body. 

hy -da  told,  a.&s.  [Gr.h7/d«r=water,  andetdos 
—  appearance,  likeness.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Resembling  water  in  quality,  nature, 
appearance,  or  consistency. 

B.  Ai substantive : 

Anat.:  The  membrane  surrounding  the  aqueous 
humor  of  the  eye  or  that  humor  itself. 

hjfd'-nS-l,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  hydn(um) ;  Latin 
masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  hymenomycetous  fungi  hay- 
ing the  basidia  spores  on  tubercles  or  spine-like 
processes  on  the  under  side  of  a  discoid  cup- 
shaped,  or  funnel-shaped,  stalked  or  sessile  pileus. 

h^d-no  car'-piis,  s.  [Gr.  hydnon—Rn  esculent 
fungus,  perhaps  the  truffle,  and  fcarpos=fruit.] 

Bot.  A  genus  of  Pangiaceee,  the  Took.  Hydno- 
carpus  renenatus  is  described  as  a  beautiful  ever- 
green tree  with  tufts  of  yellow  blossoms  on  the 
trunk.  Its  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  is 
used  to  poison  fish.  An  oil  is  expressed  from  its 
seeds.  (Hooker:  Himalayan  Journ.,  ii.  7.) 

hjfd  nor'-a,  s.  [Gr.  hydnon=&a  esculent  fungus, 
a  truffle;  suff.-ora(?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cytmacese.  Hydnora  africana 
smells  like  roast  beef,  and  is  eaten  by  the  native 
Africans. 

hf  d  num,  ».  [Or.  hydnon=an  eatable  fungus, 
probably  a  truffle.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  Hydnei 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  of  fungals  having  the  hymenum 
composed  of  prickles  projecting  from  the  pileus. 
Hydnum  repandum,  properly  dressed  and  cooked, 
is  eatable. 

hydr-,  pref.    [HYDRO-.] 

Hy  dra,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hydra  =  a  water- 
snake,  from  /i»d"or=water;  Sansc.  udras;  Russian 
ouidra;  A.  S.  oter=-au  otter  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  dt  Gr.  Myth. :  A  celebrated  monster  which 
infested  the  Lake  Lerna  in  Peloponnesus.     It  was 
the  offspring  of  Ichidna's  union  with  Typhon.    It 
had  one  hundred  heads,  and  as  soon  as  one  was  cut 
off,  two  grow  up  if  the  wound  was  not  stopped  by 
fire.    It  was  one  of  the  labors  of  Hercules  to  destroy 
this  monster ;  this  he  effected  with  the  assistance  of 
lolaus,  who  applied  a  red-hot  iron  to  the  wound  as 
soon  as  one  head  was  cut  off .  The  conqueror  dipped 
his  arrows  in  the  gall  of  the  Hydra,  and  all  the 
wounds  which  he  gave  proved  incurable. 

2.  Fig.:  Any  evil  or  misfortune  arising  from  many 
sources. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  Hydra  or  Watersnake,  one  of  the 
fifteen  ancient  southern  constellations.     It  is  so 
long  that  it  has  been  divided  into  four  parts:  <1) 
Hydra— i.  e.  Hydra  proper ;  (2)  Hydra  et  Crater  j  (3) 
Hydra  et    Coryus;    and    (4)    Hydroe  continuatio. 
Hydra  proper  is  a  little  south  of  the  bright  star, 
Regulus,  which  is  in  Leo. 

2.  ZoOI. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hydridee. 
The  animal  is  locomotive,  single,  naked,  gelatinous, 
sub-cylindrical,  but  very  contractile  and  variable 
in  form;    the    mouth  sur- 
rounded by  a  single  row  of 

filiform  tentacles,  Propa- 
gation by  the  formation  of 
gemmae  and  ova  upon  or 
within  the  substance  of  the 
animal's  body.  If  cut  into 
pieces  each  will  become  a 
new  hydra.  If  turned  inside 
out  the  exterior  surface 
will  digest  food  and  the  in- 
terior one  respire.  Hydra 
was  first  described  by 
Trembley  in  1774.  The  genus 
contains  the  fresh-water 
polypes.  Hydra  viridis  has 
six  to  ten  tentacles,  shorter 
than  the  body;  it  is  leaf- 
green,  and  is  found  in  ponds 
and  still  waters  adhering  to 
the  roots  of  duckweed.  H. 
vulgaris  has  seven  to  twelve  tentacles,  at  least  as 
long  as  the  body ;  it  is  orange,  brown,  yellow,  or 
red.  H.  attenuata  and  H.fusca  are  rare. 

hydra-headed,  a.  Having  many  heads,  like  a 
hydra,  each  of  which  is  renewed  as  it  is  cut  off; 
hence,  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  or  having  many  sources 
or  origins ;  multiform ;  spreading ;  not  to  be  killed 
or  quelled.  (Lit.  &fig.) 


Hydra. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pa  --  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -slou  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


hydra-tainted 
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hydra-tainted,  «.    Dipped  in 
Hydra  ;  hence,  poisonous,  deadly. 


"  The  hydra-tainted  dart." 
Covper:  Death  of  the  Vice-chancellor.     (Trans.) 

hydra-tuba,  s. 

Zo6l. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  J.  G.  Dalyell  to  a 
body  which  ultimately  becomes  trumpet-shaped, 
with  a  mouth  and  tentacles  at  the  expanded 
extremity.  It  is  called  Hydra-tuba  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  hydra.  It  is  an  immature  form  be- 
longing to  some  of  the  Lucernarida,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  flxed  Lucernaroid.  (Nicholson.) 

hy-drae '-gl-a,  s.    [HYDHCECIA.] 

hy-drach  -na,  s.  [Pref.  hydr-,  and  Gr.  achne= 
anything  shaved  off;  froth,  chaff.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hydrach- 
nidw  (q.  v.).  When  young  they  have  only  six  legs. 
Example,  Hydrachna  cruenta. 

hy1  drach'-nl-dffl.s.jjJ.  [Mod. Lat. hydrachn(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  Water-mites,  a  family  of  Acarina.  They 
swim  about  in  the  water  by  means  of  the  fringes  on 
their  legs. 

hy-draj'-Idi;,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  hydr(ogen),  and  acids.] 

Chem. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  acids  which 
did  not  contain  oxygen,  as  hydrochloric  acid,  HC1, 
hydrocyanic  acid.  HCn.  But  now  all  acids  are  re- 
garded as  salts  or  hydrogen. 

hy-dra-CryT-Ic,  a.  [English  hydr(ated),  and 
acrylic.] 

Chem.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

hydracrylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CH2(OH-)-CH2-COOH,  Ethylene  lactic 
acid,  ethene  lactic  acid.  A  diatomic  monobasic 
acid,  obtained  by  heating  beta  iodopropionic  acid 
with  moist  silver  oxidej CHvirCH/COOH+AgOH  = 
AgI+CH2OH-CH2'COOH.  It  is  a  thick  syrup,  and 
forms  crystalline  salts.  Hydracrylic-acid,  when 
heated  alone,  or  when  boiled  with  equal  parts  of 
HjSOj  and  H2O,  is  converted  into  acrylic  acid. 

hy-dra  deph-fc-ga,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hydr-,  and 
neut.  pi.  of  Gr.  odcp/tacjos=gluttonous.] 

Entom.:  The  name  given  by  Macleay  to  a  sub- 
section of  Adephaga,  a  section  of  pentamerous 
beetles.  It  contains  the  aquatic  Adephaga.  The 
legs  are  formed  for  swimming,  the  hinder  ones 
having  only  a  horizontal  motion  ;  the  body  ovate. 
They  are  very  predatory  and  aquatic,  but  come 
to  the  surface  occasionally  to  breathe.  Hydra- 
dephaga  contains  the  families  Dyticidap  and  Gyrin- 
idii-  (q.  v.). 

hy-dra-dSph  -a-gous,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  hydra- 
dephag(a) ;  Eng.  surf.  -OUK.] 

Entom.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Hydradephaga 
(q.  v.).  (Swainson  &  Shuckard.) 

hy-dra  form,  hy  -drl-form,  a.  [English,  &c., 
hydra;  and  Lat.  forma—form,  appearance.] 

ZoQL:  Resembling  the  hydra  or  common  fresh- 
water polype  in  form. 

hy  -dra-g8gue,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Greek 
ago=to  leau,  to  drive.] 


the  gall  of  the       hy-dran  -ge  a,  s.    [Prefix  hydr-  (q.  v.) ,  and  Gr. 
anggeion=a.  vessel,  a  pail.] 

Bot. :  The  topical  genus  of  the  order  Hydrangea- 


beaks.  It  consists  of  showy  shrubs.  Hydranyea 
hortensis  is  a  native  of  China.  The  leaves  of  H. 
thunbergii  are  dried  in  Japan  and  infused  to  make 
a  kind  of  tea. 

hy  dran-ge  a  -ce-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydran- 
ge(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Porigynous  Exogens,  alliance 
Saxifragales.  It  consists  of  shrubs  with  opposite 
simple  leaves;  flowers  usually  in  cymes;  calyx 
partly  adherent  to  the  ovary,  four  to  six-toothed; 
petals  four  to  six,  deciduous ;  stamens  in  two  rows, 
eight  to  twelve ;  fruit  a  two  to  five-celled  capsule, 
with  few  or  many  minute  seeds.  Found  chiefly  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  this  country  and  of  Asia.  Gen- 
era about  nine,  species  forty-five  or  more.  Some- 
times reduced  to  a  tribe  of  Saxifragaceee. 

hy-dran  -gS-ad§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  hydran- 
ge(a);  pi.  suff. -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Hydrangeacece  (q.  v.). 

hy  -drant,  s.  [Gr.  hydraino=to  water,  to  irri- 
gate; Aydor=water.]  A  spout  and  a  valve  connected 
with  a  water-main,  and  designed  for  drawing  water 
from  the  latter ;  a  street-fountain. 

hy  -dranth,  s.  [Pref.  hydr-,  and  Gr.  anthos=a. 
blossom,  a  flower.] 

ZoOl. :  The  polypite  or  proper  nutritive  zoOid  of 
the  Hydrozoa. 

hy-drar '-gll-llte,  s.  [Prof,  hydr-;  Lat.  argilla 
=white  clay,  potter's  earth,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.  y.).] 

Min. :  The  hydrargillite  of  Cleaveland  is  the  same 
as  GIBBSITE  (q.  v.) ;  that  of  Davy  the  same  as 
WAVELLITE  (q.  v.).  Dana  arranges  part  of  Hydrar- 
gillite under  Turquoise  (q.  v.). 

hy-drar  -g^-rate,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  hydrargy- 
r(um) ;  suff.  ate  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  Of  or  belonging  to  mercury  (q.  v.). 

hy-drar'-gy-riim,  s.  [Latin  hydrargyrus=GT. 
hydrargyros—fiuid  quicksilver.] 

*1.  Old  Chem.:  Quicksilver,  mercury. 

2.  Pharm. :  Hydrargyrum  cum  Greta.  Mercury 
with  chalk ;  also  called  gray  powder.  Obtained  by 
rubbing  one  ounce  of  mercury  with  two  ounces  of 
prepared  chalk  till  the  globules  are  no  longer  visi- 
ble. It  is  a  light-gray  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 
It  is  one  of  the  mildest  preparations  of  mercury. 

hy-dras  -tls,  s.  [From  Gr.  hydor= water,  refer- 
ring to  the  moist  places  in  which  it  grows.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  RanunculacetB,  tribe  Anemonese, 
Sepals  three,  petals  none ;  fruit  baccate,  resem- 
bling a  raspberry.  Only  one  known  species.  Hy- 
drastis  canadensis,  the  yellow  puccoon  orange  root 
or  yellow  root,  has  a  strong  and  somewhat  narcotic 
smell,  and  is  used  in  this  country  as  a  tonic.  It  also 
affords  a  bright  yellow  dye. 

hy-drate,  s.  [Gr.  hyditr,  in  compos,  hydro;  -ate.] 


Med.:  An  active  purgative,  causing  a  very  largo       Chem.:  A  chemical  substance   having  water  in 
scretion  of  fluid  from  the  mucous  membrane  of    direct  combination  with  it. 


the  bowels.  Hydragogues  cause  relief  by  the 
partial  emptying  of  the  veins  of  the  portal  system. 
The  chief  hydragogues  are  gamboge,  elaterium, 
and  cream  of  tartar  in  large  doses. 

hy-drse  -ml-a,  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Greek 
ftoima=blood.] 
Path.:  The  same  as  ANEMIA  (q.  v.). 

hy  -dral,  a.    [HYDRALES.] 

Sot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Hydrales,  as  Hydral  En- 
dogens.  (Lindley:  Veg.  King.  (1853),  p.  140.) 

hydral-alliance,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  HYTJBALES  (q.  v.). 

hy-dra'-les,  s.  pi  [Masc.  &  fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
hrji/rulix,  from  Gr,  hydor,  in  comp.  Ayrfro=water.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  endogens,  having  the  flowers 
perfect  or  imperfect,  usually  scattered,  not  on  a 
spadix;  the  embryo  axile,  without  albumen.  It 
consists  of  unisexual  aquatic  plants.  Lindley  in- 
cludes under  it  the  orders  Hydrocharidaceae, 
Naiadaceep,  and  Zosteraceee. 

hy-dram-Ines;,  s.  pi.  [English  hydr(oxyl),and 
amines.] 

Chem.:  Oxethene  bases.  These  compounds  may 
be  considered  as  amines,  containing  hydroxyl  sub- 
stitution compounds  of  ethyl.  They  are  obtained 
by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  ethene  oxide 

r«ij2>O.    One,  two,  or  three  molecules  of  the  oxide 
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uniting  with  one  molecule  of  ammonia,  forming 
CH2-OH-CH2-NH.2,  Ethene  hydramine.  JCH^-Off 
CH2)2NH,  Diethene  hydramine.  (CI^'OH-CH^N, 
Trietnene  hydramine.  They  are  viscid  alkaline 
liquids  decomposed  by  heat,  but  their  hydrochlor- 
ates  can  be  fractionally  distilled. 


hydrate-of- chloral,  s.    [CHLORAL-HYDRATE.] 
hy  -drat-ed,  a.    [Eng.  hydrat(e) ;  -ed.]    Formed 

into  a  hydrate. 
hy-dra  -tion,  s.    fEng.  hydrat(e) ;   -ion.]    The 

act  of  moistening  or  impregnating  with  water;  the 

state  of  being  moistened ;  the  process  of  becoming 

hydrated. 

hy-draul  -Ic,  *hy-draul  -Ick,  a.  [Fr.  hudraul- 
ique,  from  Lat.  hydraulicus,  from  Gr.  hydraulikos 
=pertaining  to  a  water-organ ;  hydraulis=&  water- 
organ;  fti/ddr=water,  and  a«fos=a  pipe.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  hydraulics,  or  fluids  in  motion. 

hydraulic-belt,  s.  An  endless  woolen  band  for 
raising  water.  The  lower  bight  is  immersed  in 
water,  and  the  upper  bight  passes  between  two 
rollers,  where  the  absorbed  water  is  squeezed  out. 

hydraulic-block,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  hydraulic  lifting-press  occupying 
the  place  of  a  building  block  beneath  the  keel  of  a 
vessel  in  a  repairing-dock.  Being  adjustable  as  to 
height,  it  is  useful  for  straightening  a  ship  that  has 
become  hogged  or  sagged. 

hydraulic-brush,  s.  A  brush  having  a  hose  con- 
nection through  its  handle,  so  as  to  discharge 
water  upon  the  surface  or  object  being  scrubbed. 

hydraulic-cane,  «.  This  pump  consists  of  a 
vertical  pipe  whose  lower  end  has  a  valve  opening 
upwardly  and  plunged  in  the  water  of  the  cistern 
or  well.  A  rapid  vertical  reciprocation  is  given  to 
the  tube,  and  the  water  is  caused  to  ascend  therein ; 
positively  as  the  lower  end  plunges  into  the  water 
raising  the  valve,  and  relatively  as  the  water  slips 
in  the  tube  as  the  latter  descends  quickly.  An  air- 
chamber  above  makes  the  discharge  continuous. 


hydraulic 

hydraulic-cement,  s.    [  HYDRAVLIC-MORTAK.] 

hydraulic-clock,  s.    [CLEPSYDRA.] 

hydraulic-condenser,  ». 

< Ins:  The  chamber  into  which  gas  from  the  re- 
torts is  conveyed  by  the  dip-pipes  to  be  cooled. 
[HYDRAULIC-MAIN.] 

hydraulic-crane,  s.    [HYDRAULIC-LIFT,  &c.] 
hydraulic-dock,  s.    An  apparatus  by  which  a 

vessel  is  raised  clear  of  the  water  for  examination 

and  repairs. 

hydraulic-elevator,  s.  An  elevator  worked  by 
hydraulic  powt-r. 

hydraulic-engine,  s. 

1.  An  engine  or   machine1   employed   in    raising 
water,  as  pumps,  &c. ;  or  receiving  motion  by  the 
weight  or  impulse  of  water,  as  water-wheels,  ic. ; 
or    in    transmitting    power,    as    the    hydrostatic 
press,  &c. 

2.  A  machine  driven  by  the  pressure  of  a  column 
of  water;  the  term  is  especially  applied  to  one  iu 
which  the  piston  of  a  cylinder  is  driven  by  water- 
power. 

hydraulic-indicator,  s.  A  gauge  to  indicate 
hydraulic  pressure. 

hydraulic-lift,  s. 

Hoisting:  An  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  the 
hydraulic  press,  caused  by  means  of  a  lever  to  draw 
up  a  chain  which  passes  over  sets  of  pulleys,  and 
is  thence  conducted  by  leading  pulleys  over  a  jib. 
The  weight  is  by  this  arrangement  raised  many 
times  the  stroke  of  the  ram. 

hydraulic  lifting-jack,  s.  A  portable  lifting 
apparatus  in  which  the  power  is  a  form  of  the 
hydrostatic  press. 

hydraulic-lime,  K.  A  kind  of  lime  having  the 
property  of  hardening  underwater.  [HYDRAULIC- 
MORTAR.] 

hydraulic-limestone,  s. 

Min.,  Petrol.,  &c. :  An  impure  limestone  of  use  in 
forming  cement  which  is  likely  to  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  water.  The  impurities  are  generally  mag- 
nesia, silica,  and  alumina.  Is  found  in  this  country 
and  in  France.  Dana  arranges  it  under  calcite. 

hydraulic-main,  8. 

Gas:  A  strong,  cast-iron  pipe,  usually  about 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  length  sufficient 
to  receive  all  the  perpendicular  pipes  that  convey 
to  it  the  gas  generated  in  the  several  retorts.  The 
main  is  horizontal,  and  is  supported  on  the  brick- 
work that  covers  the  ovens.  The  hydraulic  main 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  the  mouth 
of  each  gas-tube  is  submerged  in  the  water,  so  that 
the  gas  flows  through  water  and  parts  witli  a  por- 
tion of  its  ammonia  at  this  stage  of  the  process. 

hydraulic-mining,  s. 

Mining :  A  system  of  mining  in  which  the  force  of 
a  jet  of  water  is  used  to  sluice  down  a  bed  of 
auriferous  gravel  or  earth,  which  is  passed  through 
sluices  to  detain  the  particles  of  gold. 

hydraulic-mortar,  s.  Mortar  in  which  the 
presence  of  alumina  enables  it  to  harden  under 
water,  producing  an  insoluble  silicate  of  alumina. 
It  usually  contains  burnt  clay  along  with  the  more 
abundant  lime,  and  sometimes  oxide  of  iron. 

hydraulic-motor,  s. 

1.  An  hydraulic  ram  having  connections  which 
raise  a  piston  that  is  forced  down  by  atmospheric 
pressure  at  each  cessation  of  the  downward  flow  of 
water.    By    suitably    arranged   valves,    the  water 
may  be  admitted  alternately  above  and  below  the 
piston,  causing  a  reciprocating  action  similar  to 
that  of  the  steam  engine. 

2.  [HYDRAULIC-ENGINE,  2.] 

hydraulic-nozzle,  «.  A  hose-nozzle  used  in 
hydraulic-mining  (q.  v.). 

hydraulic-organ,  s.    [ORGAN.] 

hydraulic-pivot,  s. 

Mach. :  A  contrivance  of  Girard,  by  which  a  film 
or  body  of  water  is  introduced  below  the  end  of  a 
vertical  axis  to  bear  its  weight,  and  to  prevent  the* 
actual  friction  of  the  axis  on  its  step. 

hydraulic  platform-lift,  s. 

Hoisting:  A  form  of  hoisting  apparatus  in  which 
a  small  pump,  operated  by  a  lever,  forces  water 
into  a  cylinder  containing  a  piston  bearing  an  uj>- 
right  stem,  upon  the  upper  end  of  which  the  plat- 
form, sliding  upon  appropriate  guides,  is  nxecf 

hydraulic-press,  g. 

Mach. :  The  same  as  BRAMAH-PRESS  (q.  v.). 

hydraulic-propeller,  s.  A  means  of  propelling 
vessels  by  the  ejection  of  a  body  of  water  at  the 
stern. 

hydraulic  rail-bender,  s.  An  implement  for 
bending  or  straightening  rails  by  hydraulic  press- 
ure. 
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hydraulic -ram 

hydraulic-ram,  «.  A  machine  by  which  the  fall 
of  a  column  of  water  in  a  tube  is  caused  to  elevate 
a  portion  of  itself  to  a  height  greater  than  that  of 
its  source. 

hydraulic-slip,  s.  A  dry-dock  in  which  the 
cradle  and  its  load,  the  ship,  are  hauled  up  the 
rails  or  ways,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  or  repair, 
by  the  power  of  an  hydraulic  press. 

hydraulic-tourniquet,  s. 

ilachin.:  The  same  as  BAKKER'S  MILL  (q.v.). 
[MILL.] 

hydraulic-valve,  «.  An  inverted  cup  which  is 
lowered  over  the  upturned  open  end  of  a  pipe,  the 
edge  of  the  cup  being  submerged  in  water,  and 
closing  the  pipe  against  the  passage  of  air. 

*hy-draul'-lc-al,  a.  [English  hydraulic;  -a!.] 
Hydraulic. 

"An  hydraulical  or  rather  hydraulo-pneumatical  en- 
gine."— Boyle:  Works,  p.  232. 

hy-draul  -Ic-on,  «.  [Gr.  7i,;/drau;ifcos=pertain- 
ing  to  a  water-organ;  hydraulis=SL  water-organ: 
hador=water,  and  a«ios=a  pipe.] 

Ifusic  :IA  water-organ.  This  form  was  known  to 
the  Alexandrian  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Hero,  150 
B.  C.  It  is  supposed  that  air  was  forced  by  means 
of  water.  If  so,  it  was  rather  a  water-bellows. 
[ORGAN.] 

hy-draul -Ics.s.    [HYDRAULIC.] 

Physics:  The  department  of  science  which  treats 
of  the  application  of  hydrodynamics  to  practical 
purposes,  and  specially  to  the  raising  of  water  in 
pipes.  [HYDRODYNAMICS.]  It  treats  also  of  ma- 
chines in  which  water  is  a  moving  power,  as  water- 
wheels.  A  subordinate  part  is  called  hydraulic 
architecture. 

hy  -dra-zlnes.,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  hydr(ogen) ;  az(ote), 
and  suff.  -ines.] 

Chem. :  HjN— NHg.  Hydrazine  is  not  known  in  a 
free  state.  Its  derivatives  are  obtained  by  the  re- 
duction of  nitrosoamines  by  zinc  dust  and  acetic 
acid,  (CH3).>N'NO+4H'  (dimethyl-nitrosoamine)  = 
(CHaVN— NH2  +  HOH  (dimethylhydrazine) ;  also 

- 
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formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  ni- 
trosodiethyl  urea  and  diethyl  hydrazine  urea.  This 
compound,  boiled  with  concentrated  HC1  in  a 
water-bath,  gives  C2H,?-HN-NH2=HC1,  ethyl  hy- 
drazine hydrochlorate-fC2H5NH2'HCl  (ethylamme 
hydrochlorateJ+COj.  They  are  strong  bases.  A 
primary  hydrazine  has  only  one  H  substituted  by 
an  alcoholradical,ase2H5-HN-NH2.  Theyrednce 
Fehling's  solution  in  the  cold.  A  secondary  hydra- 
zine has  two  H's  substituted  by  alcohol  radicals,  as 
(CH3)2N— NH2.  They  only  reduce  Fehling's  solu- 
tion when  warmed.  Aromatic  hydrazinos  are 
formed  in  the  same  manner.  (^H-.X'rH.i'Np-HH' 
(nitrosomethyl  aniline)  =  HOH-t-CeHs'CHs'N—  IsH2 
(phenylmethyl  hydrazine).  An  alcoholic  solution 
of  diazoamido-benzene,  reduced  by  zinc  dust  and 
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Hy  -drl-ad,  s.  [Gr.  hi/drins  (penit.  hydriados) 
=  belonging  to  the  water,  Hydriades  nymphai= 
water  nymphs.] 

Mythol.:  A  water-nymph. 

hy-drlc,  a.    [Eag.hyd(rogent;  -ic.] 
Chem. :  A  term  given  to  acids,  which  are  regarded 
as  salts  of  hydrogen,  as  hydric  nitrate,  HNO:1,  or 
nitric  acid;  hydric  sulphate,  H2SO4,  or  sulphuric 
acid.    When  H  and  a  polybasic  acid  are  replaced 
by  a  metal,  there  is  formed  an  acid  salt,  or  a  salt 
containing    basic    hydrogen     and    another   metal. 
Thus  KHSO4  is  called  acid  potassium  sulphate,  or 
potassic  hydric  sulphate. 
hydric-bromide, «.    [HYDROBROMIC-ACID.] 
hydric-chlorlde,  s.    [HYDROCHLORIC-ACID.] 
hydrlc-iodide,  s.    [HYDHIODIC-ACID.] 
hydric-sulpliide,  s.    [HYDROGEN-SULPHIDE.] 

hy  -drl-da,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hydra,  and  Gr.  eidos  = 
form.] 

ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Hydroida.  The  hydrozoma 
consists  of  a  single  locomotive  polypite,  with  ten- 
tacles and  a  discoid  hydrorhiza,  never  developing 
into  hard  cuticle.  The  reproductive  organs  appear 
as  simple  external  processes  of  the  body  wall.  It 
contains  only  one  family,  Hydridee. 

hy -drl-da  (l),hy -dra-dae.s.pi.  [Lat.fcydr(a); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  -adce.l 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  and  only  family  of  the  order 
Hydrida  (q.  v.). 

*hy  -drl  dse  i2) , «.  pi.  [  Mod.  Lat.  hydr(us) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Water-snakes,  now  called  Hy- 
drophidee  (q.v.). 

hy  -dride,  s.    [Eng.  hydr(ogen) ;  -ide.] 

Chem.:  A.  compound  of  hydrogen  with  another 
element,  as  Silicon  hydride  SiH4,  or  with  a  hydro- 
carbon radical,  as  ethyl  hydride,  C2Hj'H. 

hy-drll-la,  s.  [Dimin.  (?)  of  Lat.  hydra  =  Gr. 
hydria=  a  waterpot.l 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Hydrochandacese,  tribe  Valis- 
nereee.  The  Jangi  (Hydrilla  or  Vallimeria  alter- 
nifolia)  is  one  of  the  plants  used  in  India  to  supply 
water  mechanically  to  sugar  in  process  of  being  re- 
fined. 

hy  drln-dlc,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2) ;  Eng.  md(iso), 
ana  suff.  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

hydrlndic-acid, ». 

Chem.:  This  acid  is  not  obtained  in  a  free  state. 
Its  anhydride  Dioxindol,  CgHjNOj,  is  obtained  by 
boiling  isatin  in  water  with  a  little  zinc  dust,  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless 
prisms  which  turn  yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  it 
melts  at  180°  and  decomposes  at  115°,  yielding  ani- 
line. An  aqueous  solution  of  hydrindic  acid  is 


hydrobucholzite 

hy-dr6-(2),;ir<-/.    [HYDROGEN.] 

Chem. :  A.  prefix  used  to  denote  that  the  acid  con- 
tains no  oxygen,  the  acid  being  a  combination  of 
hydrogen  with  a  non-metallic  element,  as  O.»o, 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  HO,  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
with  a  radical,  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  HCN. 

hy  dr6-  (3), pref.    [HYDRA.] 

ZoOl. :  Of,  belonging,  or  akin  to,  the  hydra  (q.  v.). 

hy-dr&-ap  -a-tlte,  s.  [Prefix  hydro-  (1),  and 
apatite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  Hydrous  apatite,  a  milk-white  warty  trans- 
parent mineral :  its  hardness,  5'5 ;  specific  gravity, 
3'1U.  Composition:  Phosphoric  acid,  40-00;lime. 
4T31 ;  fluorine,  3'36 ;  calcium,  3;60 ;  water,  5'30.  Found 
in  mammillary  concretions  in  the  fissures  of  an 
argillaceous  school  in  St.  Girons,  in  the  Pyrenees. 
[HYDROBLNZA.MIDE.  ] 

hy-dr6-ben  za-mlde,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.,  <fec.,  benzamide  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  C^iHm^CfiHVCIT'JNs.  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  benzoic  aldehyde.  It  crystal- 
lizes out  of  alcohol  in  large  crystals  which  melt  at 
110'. 

hy-dr6-ben  -z6"in,s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2).  and  Eng. 
benzoin.] 

Chem. :  CnHitO}.  Tolyleneglycol.  An  aromatic 
compound,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  crystallizing 
in  rhombic  tables,  which  meltat!34".  Itisobtamed 
by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  and 
benzaldehyde.  An  isomoric  compound,  isohydro- 
beuzoiu,  is  obtained  at  the  same  time. 

hy-dro  -bl-a,  «.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  btoa= 
life,  course  of  life.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks, 
genus  Rissoa.  The  shell  is  smooth,  the  foot  rounded 
behind.  Fifty  recent  species  are  known,  and  ten 
fossil. 

hy  dr6  -bl-us,  «.    [HYDEOBIA.] 

Entom. :  A.  genus  of  beetles,  family  Hydrophilidse. 
It  is  more  convex  than  its  allies. 

hy-dr6  b8r  -a-c,lte,  s.  [Prefix  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  boracite  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  Hydrous  faorate  of  lime   and   magnesia. 


zine).  Primary  phenyl  hydrazines  are  converted 
into  diazo  compounds  by  the  action  of  mercuric 
oxide  on  their  sulphates. 

hy-draz  5  ben  -zene,  s.  [English  hydr(ogen) ; 
az(ote),anA  benzene.] 

Chem.:  Ci.'H12N2,  or  C6H5-NH-q6H5.  An  aromatic 
compound,  obtained  by  the  action  of  H2S  on  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  azobenzene,  C6Hr,N=Nt  eHj. 
Hydrazobenzene  crystallizes  in  large  plates,  insol- 
uble in  water,  but  soluble  in  aldohol  and  ether. 
They  melt  at  131°. 

hy-draz-6-ben-zo  -Ic,  a.  [English  hydr(ogen) ; 
az(ote),  and  benzole.]  (See  the  compound.) 

hydrazobenzoic-acid, «. 

Chem.:  C]4Hi2N2O4.  A  compound  formed  by 
adding  ferrous  sulphate  to  a  boiling  solution  of 
azobenzoic  acid  in  caustic  soda,  and  precipitating 
the  filtered  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a 
yellowish  substance,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 

thy-dren  ce-phal  -6  <jele, «.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1) ; 
Gr.  engkephalos^the  brain,  and  kele=a  tumor.] 

Pathol.:  A  tumor  or  swelling,  producing,  on 
rupture,  watery  effusion  on  the  brain.  Not  very 
different  from  hydrocephalus  (q.v.). 

hy-dren-ceph  -a-16~id,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydren- 
cepfcai(t«0,andGr.  cidos=form,  appearance.] 

Pathol.:  Of  or  belonging  to  hydrencephalus 
(q.v.). 

thy-dren-$8ph  -a-lus,  hy-drSn-?eph  -a-l5n,  s. 
[Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  engkephalos=the  brain.] 

Pathol.:  The  same  asHYDROCEPHAx.ua  (q.v.). 

hy-drgn-tgr  -6-$ele,  s.  [Prof,  hydro-  (1) ;  Gr. 
enteron=an  intestine,  and  kele=&  tumor.] 

Burg. :  Intestinal  hernia,  the  sac  of  which  incloses 
fluid. 

hy-drl-a,«.    [Gr.  ftz/dn'a= pertaining  to  water.] 

Gr.  Antiq,. :  A  water  jar ;  one  with  three  handles, 
a  small  neck,  and  a  large  rounded  body. 


Chem.:  A  salt  of  hydriodic  acid  (q.  v.). 

hy  drl-5d  -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  hydr(ogen);  iod(ine), 
and  suff. -tc.]  (See  the  compound.) 

hydriodic-acld,  s. 

Chemistry:  Hydric  iodide,  hydrogen  iodide,  HI. 
Hydriodic  acid  is  a  colorless  gas  forming  in  the  air. 
At  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres  at  0°  it  is  con- 
densed to  a  liquid.  It  can  be  frozen  at  ordinary 
temperature  by  a  mixture  of  ether  and  solid  CO2  at 
a  temperature  of  55°.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4'3737, 
air=l.  Hydriodic  acid  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  and  iodine  in  the  presence  of  water, 
P+5I+4H2=5HI+H3PO4.  One  part,  by  weight,  of 
amorphous  phosphorus  is  placed  in  fifteen  parts 
of  water,  and  twenty  parts_  of  iodine  are  added 
gradually.  Then  the  flask  is  gently  warmed,  and 
the  HI  collected  over  mercury.  H2SO4  does  not 
liberate  HI  from  potassium  iodide  :  the  reaction  is 
3H2S04+2KI=2KHSO4+l2+Sq2+2H2O.  Hydriodic 
acid  is  not  combustible,  and  will  not  support  com- 
bustion. It  is  decomposed  by  passing  it  through  a 
red-hot  tube,  the  gas  becoming  violet-colored.  HI 
i  s  very  soluble  in  water.  A  solution  kept  cold  by 
icowillhavoadensityof  1'990.  The  solution  decom- 
poses in  the  air,  water  being  formed  and  iodine 
liberated,  which  redissolves  in  the  solution,  turning 
it  dark  colored.  A  solution  of  HI  in  water  dissolves 
Zn,  iron  ore,  with  evolution  of  H,  forming  iodides. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  HI  can  be  formed  by  pass- 
ing H2S  through  water  in  which  iodine  is  suspended, 
H20+H2S+l2=2HI+S+H2O.  A  solution  having 
the  density  of  0'7  can  be  prepared  in  this  manner. 

hy-dr6-  (1),  pref.  [Latinized  form  of  Gr.  hydro, 
the  form  in  which  /iydor=water,  appears  in  a  Greek 
prefix,  especially  before  a  consonant.  Before  a 
vowel  it  is  generally  hydr,  Gr.  hydr.]  [Etym.] 

hydro-barometer,  «.  An  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  depth  of  sea-water  by  its  pressure. 

hydro-extractor,  «.    [CENTRIFUGAL-MACHINE.] 


gravity,  1'9-2'D.  Resembles  gypsum,  but  is  fusible. 
Found  in  the  Caucasus. 

hy-dr6-bor-6-cal  -9lte,  s.  [Pref. hydro-  (l),and 
Eng.  borocalcite  (q.  v.).l 

Min.:  The  same  as  BORONATHOCALCITE  (q.  v.). 
(See  also  Hayesite.) 

hy-dr6-bran-chl  -a-ta,  s.pl.  [Gr.  hydro= water, 
ana  &ranc/ua=gills.] 

ZoOl. :  That  division  of  gastropod  mollusks  which 
breathe  through  gills,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
pulmonifera. 

hy-dr6-bro  -mate,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  hydrobrom(ic) ; 

Chem. :  A  salt  formed  by  the  molecular  union  of 
hydrobromic  acid  with  ammonia,  aniline,  ethyla- 
mine,  &c. 

hy~dr6  bro  -mlc,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bromic  (q.  v.).]  (See  the  compound.) 

hydrobromlc-acid,  s. 

Cliem.:  Hydric  bromide,  hydrogen  bromide, 
Hydrobromic  acid  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  an  irri- 
tating smell,  fuming  in  the  air.  It  can  be  con- 
densed into  a  colorless  liquid  at  73° ;  it  freezes  at 
87°.  It  is  not  inflammable,  and  extinguishes  flame. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  A  solution  of  specific 
gravity,  1'486  contains  47  per  cent,  of  HBr.  The 
composition  of  the  distillate  changes  with  the- 
pressure  of  the  barometer.  Bromine  does  not  unite 
with  hydrogen  in  the  sunlight,  nor  by  the  electric 
spark  nor  oy  flame.  Hydrobromic  acid  can  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  phosphoric 
acid  and  potassium  bromide;  if  sulphuric  acid  is 
used,  a  mixture  of  HBr,  SO2,  and  Brj  is  obtained, 
but  is  prepared  by  placing  one  part,  by  weight,  of 
amorphous  phosphorus  and  two  parts  of  water,  and  »1 
then  ten  parts  of  bromine  are  allowed  to  fall  on  it, 
drop  by  drop,  from  a  tap  funnel ;  then  the  flask  i! 
gently  warmed,  and  the  HBr  is  given  off.  It  is 
passed  through  a  u-tubo  containing  amorphous 
phosphorus  to  free  it  from  thevaporof  bromine,  and 
then  it  is  collected  in  dry  cylinders  by  displacement 
over  mercury,  2P+5Br.,-f8H2p=10HBr+2H:tPO4.  It 
can  also  be  prepared  by  passing  H2S  through  a  solu- 
tion of  bromine  in  water.  Hydrobromic  acid  is 
decomposed  by  chlorine,  Cl2-f2HBr=Br2+2HCl. 
The  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  metals  forming 
bromides. 

hy-dr&-bfl-ch5l  -Zlte,  «.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
buchotzite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Fibrolite,  believed  to  be  from. 
Sardinia. 


boll,    b<5y;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     so,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shfin;      -Won,      -?lon  =  zhfin.     -tlous.    -clous, 


sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    <tc.  =  bel.     del. 


hydrocampa 

hy-dr6-canV-pa,  s.  [Prof,  hydro-  (1),  and  Lat. 
ca»ipe=Gr.  kumpe=a  caterpillar.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hydro- 
campidtp  (q.  v.).  Hydrocampa  nymphceata  is  the 
Brown  China  Mark,  and  H.  stagnata  the  Beautiful 
China  Mark. 

hy-drb-cam  -pl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydro- 
camp(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t'doe.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  moths,  group  Pyralidina. 
The  antennae  of  the  male  are  simple,  the  abdomen 
rather  long,  slender,  and  the  wings  silky,  but  not 
transparent.  The  larva?  feed  below  the  water  on 
duckweed,  water-lilies,  and  pond-weeds. 

hy-dr&-can  thar-I,  s.pl.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Lat.  cantharis.  \ 

Entom.:  Swimmers.  The  name  given  by  La  treille, 
Cuvier,  Ac.,  to  a  tribe  of  pentamerous  aquatic 
beetles,  now  more  generally  called  Hydradephaga 
(q.  v.).  The  latter  is  a  better  name,  for  they  have 
no  close  affinity  to  the  Cantharides. 

hy-dr6-car'-b6n,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2)  ,and  carbon 
<q.v.).] 

Ohem.:  A  name  given  to  compounds  of  one  or 
more  atoms  of  carbon,  with  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
Carbon  is  a  tetrad  element,  capable  of  uniting  with 
four  atoms  of  H,  as  CH<  methane.  But  carbon 
atoms  can  unite  with  eacn  other,  by  one  or  more 
pairs  of  bonds,  thus  sC— C— ,  =C=C=,  -C=C— ,  the 
hydrocarbons  having  the  C  atoms  united  by  only 
one  pair  of  bonds  are  called  paraffins.  Cn'I^n-t-j'i 
as  ethane.  Hydrocarbons  having  two  C  atoms 
united  by  two  pairs  of  bonds  are  called  defines 
CnHjn',  as  ethene.  By  three  pairs  of  bonds,  are 
called  acetylenes  CnH2n-2,  as  acetylene  HC^CH. 
Besides  these  there  are  hydrocarbons  belonging  to 
the  aromatic  series,  having  the  carbon  atoms  ar- 
ranged to  form  a  closed  ring,  as  benzene  CeHg  (q.  v.) , 
and  the  napthalene  series  containing  two  closed 
rings.  The  constitution  of  the  other  groups  of 
hydrocarbons  are  described  under  their  respective 
names.  [ANTHRACENE.] 

hydrocarbon-burner,  s.  A  burner  for  liquid 
fuel.  It  usually  has  a  jet  of  air  or  steam,  frequently 
both,  which  carries  with  it  petroleum  in  the  form 
of  spray,  which  is  ignited  and  burns  below  a  boiler, 
cooking  vessel,  &c. 

hydrocarbon-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  specially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  liquid  fuel  for  a  steam-boiler 
or  a  metallurgic  furnace. 

hydrocarbon-stove,  *.  A  heating  or  cooking 
stove  in  which  liquid  fuel  is  burned. 

hy-dr6-car -bU-rSt,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  carburet.]  Carburetted  hydrogen,  a  name 
formerly  given  to  hydrocarbons. 

*hy-dr6-car-dl-a,  8.  [Pref.  hydro-  (l),andGr. 
jkardm=the  heart.] 

Path.:  A  name  given  by  Hildanus  to  a  serous, 
sanious,  or  purulent  tumor  of  the  pericardium. 

hy-dro-caul  -us,  s.  [Lat.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
Jfeau/os=the  stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant.] 

Bot. :  The  main  stem  of  the  ccenosarc  of  a  hydro- 
zoOn. 

hy-dr6-$ele,  s.  [Lat.,  =  Gr.  hydrokele;  pref. 
hydro-  (1),  and  kele=&  tumor.] 

Path. :  A  serous  effusion,  dropsy  of  the  scrotum, 
consequent  on  inflammation. 

hy-dr6-$e-phal  -Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydroceph- 
alnis! ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Of,  pertaining,  or  akin  to 
hydrocephalus,  hydrocephaloid  (q.  v.). 

hy-drb-feph  -a-161d,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydroceph- 
al(us)  (q.  v.),  and  Gr.  eidot'=torm,  appearance.] 
Of,  pertaining,  or  akin  to  hydrocephalus. 

hydrocephaloid-dlsease,  s. 

Path.:  A  disease  in  infants,  partly  resembling 
hydrpcephalus,  but  less  formidable.  Called  also 
spurious  hydrocephalus. 

hy-dr6-ceph  -a-lus,  s.  [Greek  hydrokephalon ; 
pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  kephale=the  head.] 

1.  Path.:  Dropsy  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
or  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  in  children,  and  usually 
rapidly  fatal,  although  cases  have  been  known  to 
go  on  to  adult  life. 

2.  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Trilobites. 

1[  Spurious    hydrocephalus:    [HYDEOCEPHAI.OID- 

DISEASE.] 

hy  droch'-ar-ads.,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  hy- 
drochariis);  -ads.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
HydrocharidaceeB  (o>  v.). 

hy-drb-char-I-da  -98-86,  hy-dro-cha-rld  -S-sa, 
«.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydrocharis,  genit.  hydrocharid 
<t8) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,  -ece.~\ 

Bot. :  Hydrocharads ;  an  order  of  endogens,  alli- 
ance Hydrales.  It  consists  of  floating  or  water- 
plants  ;  the  leaves  sometimes  spiny ;  the  flowers  in 
a  spathe ;  the  sepals  three,  herbaceous ;  the  petals 
three,  petaloid  or  wanting;  stamens  epigynoua, 
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definite  or  indefinite;  ovary  o»e,  six,  eight,  and 
nine-celled;  ovules  indefinite;  fruit  dry  or  succu- 
lont.  They  are  found  in  this  country,  in  Europe, 
Egypt,  and  Australia.  Genera  about  twelve,  spe- 
cies twenty  or  more. 

hy-drSch  -ar-Is,  «.  [Gr.  hydrocharis=Grzce  of 
the  waters,  the  name  of  a  frog  (Batrach.,  229) ;  hy- 
</i-oc/m»-es=delighting  in  water;  pref.  hydro-  (1), 
and  Gr.  charts^ favor,  grace.] 

Hot. :  Frog-bit.  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Hydrocharidaces>  (q.  v.).  It  is  dioecious  ;  the  male 
flowers  with  six  to  twelve  stamens,  three  or  six 
without  anthers. 
Female  flowers 
solitary,  long- 
puduncled.  Hy- 
drocharis morsus- 
rance  is  a  plant 
with  orbicular 
renifortn  leaves 
and  white  flowers, 
found  in  ponds 
and  ditches. 

hy-drS-chlbV- 
ate,  s.  [Pref.  hy- 
dro- (2),  and  Eng. 
chlorate  (q.  v.).J 

Chemist.:  Also 
wrongly  called 
hydrochloride. 
A  compound 
formed  by  the 
molecular  union 
of  hydrochloric 
acid  with  a 
base  oran  alkaloid,  asCeHsNHo'HCl,  hydrochlorate 
of  aniline,  or  aniline  hydrochlorate.  Chloride  of 
ammonium,  NHjCl.isprobably  a  similarcompound, 
and  should  be  called  ammonium  hydrochlorate, 
NH^'HCl,  the  nitrogen  being  a  triad  and  the  mole- 
cule of  HC1  being  united  by  molecular  attraction 
to  the  molecule  of  ammonia,  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  molecules  of  the  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion in  CuSC>4'5H2O,  blue  crystallized  cupric  sul- 
phate, are  united  with  the  molecules  of  CuSO4. 

hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  8.    [MORPHIA.] 

hy  -dr6-chlore,  «.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1).  and  Greek 
oMyro8=yellowish-green,  because  under  the  blow- 
pipe it  becomes  of  that  color.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  PYROCHLORE  (q.v.). 

hynlro-chlor'-lc,  a.  [Prefix  hydro-  (2),  and 
chloric  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Compounded  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen. 

hydrochloric-acid,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  HC1.    Discovered  by  Priestley  in  1772. 
It  is  a   colorless,  pungent,  irritating  gas,  which 
destroys  vegetation    when    liberated    from   soda 
works.  It  can  be  liquefied  under  a  pressure  of  forty 
atmospheres  at  10°.    It  is  incombustible  and  ex- 
tinguishes   flames;    it   readily    absorbs    moisture, 
fuming  in  a  moist  atmosphere.    It  dissolves  about 
450  volumes  of  HC1  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  the 
strongest  solution  has  a  density  of  T21,  and  fumes 
in  the  air;    at  180°   hydrochloric  acid  and  water 
distill  over,  the  distillate  has  the  specific  gravity  of 
I'l,  and  con  tains  about  20  per  cent,  of  acid.    Hydro- 
chloric acid  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
twelve  parts  by  weight  of  sodium  chloride  with 
twenty  parts  of  H2SO  and  eight  of  water.    Hydro- 
chloric acid  forms  salts  called  chlorides.  Hydrogen 
and  chlorineunite  directly  when  exposed  to  diffused 
daylight   without    condensation,    forming   hydro- 
chloric acid,  H2+C12=2HC1.    The  mixture  explodes 
in  direct  sunlight. 

2.  Phar. :  Hydrochloric  acid  is  used  to  prepare 
Acidum   hudrochloricum    dilutum,   dilute   hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  refrigerant,  tonic,  and  astringent ;  it 
is  given  for  dyspepsia,  acdused  as  a  gargle  in  diph- 
theria.   Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  an  acrid 
poison,  and  is  used  externally  as  a  powerful  caustic. 

hy-drft-chlor  -Ide, «.    [HYDBOCHLORATE.] 

hf  drft-chffir -us,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
choiros—a  young  swine,  pig,  or  a  swine  of  any  age.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  family  Cavidae, 
Hydrochoerus  capybara,  is  the  Capybara  (q.  v.). 

hy-dr&-c.oe-ru-llg'-n6ne,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2), 
and  Eng.  ccerulignone.] 

Chem. :  Obtained  by  the  action  of  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  coerulignone.  It  crystallizes  from 
alcohols  in  colorless  plates,  which  melt  at  190". 
Heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  methyl  chloride  CHsCl  and  hexoxy- 
diphemyl  Ci2H4(OH)6. 

hy-drfi-cSr-al-li'-nse,  t.  pi.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1)  ; 
Lat.  corallum,  coralium,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-/nee.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  name  given  by  Moseley  to  a  sub- 
class of  Hydrozoa  having  a  regular  skeleton,  often 
of  large  size,  of  carbonate  of  lime.    Families  Mille- 
poridee  and  Stylasteridee. 

2.  Palceont.    The  sub-class  is  not  known  earlier 
than  the  Tertiary. 


hydrodictyon 

hy  dr5c  -6  res.,  h?  drSc  d-rl-s.se,  s.  [Prefix 
hydro,  (1),  an«l  (ir.  k»ris=n  bug.l 

Entom.:  Water  bugs.  One  of  two  tribes  of  the 
sub-order  Heteroptera.  Antenna"  small,  three  or 
four-jointed,  concealed  behind  the  eyes,  which  are 
generally  large ;  tarsi  usually  with  but  one  or  two 
articulations.  Families  Notonectidee  and  Nepidte 
(q.v.). 

hy-ar6c6  tar -nine,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  cotarnint.] 

Chem.:  C^HioNOa.  An  alkaloid  which  occurs  in 
opium,  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  Zn+HCl  and 
cotarnine.  It  gives  monoclinic  prisms  when  crys- 
tallized from  ether,  which  melt  at  50°.  It  dissolves 
in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  yellow  color,  which  turns 
carmine-red  on  heating,  then  a  dirty  violet-red 
color. 

hy-dro^cSf-y'-le,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cotyle  (q.v.).] 

But.:  White-rotor  Pennywort.  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Hydrocotylidee.  Usually  it  has  sim- 
ple umbels.  The  fruit  is  laterally  compressed. 
Seventy  species  are  known.  One,  Hydmrotyle  vul- 
garis,  the  Common  White-rot  or  March  Pennywort, 
a  plant  with  orbicular  peltate,  crenato  leaves,  is 
common  in  bogs. 

hy-dr6-c6-tyT-I-d88,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  hydroco- 
tyl(e) ,'  Lat.  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot:  A  family  of  Apiaceee  (umbelliferous  plants). 

hy-dr6  gy'-an-ate, s.  [Pref.Eng.  hydrocyanic), 
and  suff.  -ate.  (Chem.)'\ 

Chem. :  A  salt  formed  by  the  molecular  union  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  ammonia,  &c. 

hy-dr6-9f -an  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cyanic  (q.v.).] 

hydrocyanic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Cyanide  of  hydrogen,  hydric  cyanide, 
hydrogen  cyanide,  prussic  acid.  Discovered  by 
Scheele  in  1782.  The  pure  anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
acid  can  be  prepared  by  passing  dry  H^S  over  dry 
mercuric  cyanide,  gently  heated  in  a  glass  tube 
connected  with  a  small  receiver  cooled  by  a  freezing 
mixture.  It  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  26'5%  and 
freezes  at  15°.  It  is  very  poisonous,  and  smells  like 
bitter  almond  oil.  It  easily  decomposes.  Heated 
with  alkalies  or  acids  it  is  converted  into  formic  acid 
and  ammonia.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
from  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  converted  into 
methylamine.  An  aqueous  solution  of  HCN"  is 
best  obtained  by  distilling  powdered  f  errocyanide 
of  potassium  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  a  white 
residue  of  potassiumferrous  ferrocyanide  mixed 
with  potassium  sulphate  remains  in  the  retort. 
2K4Fe(CN)6+3H2GO4=6HCN-|-3KjSO4-(-FcK2Fe('Nii 
When  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel,  bitter 
almonds,  the  kernels  of  peaches  and  cherries,  are 
distilled  with  water,  the  distillate  contains  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  When  a  series  of  strong  induction 
sparks  are  passed  through  a  mixture  of  acetylene 
(,_2H2  and  nitrogen,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  weak  acid,  and  forms  salts 
called  cyanides. 

Phar. :  Dilute  acid  is  used  to  allay  spasm.  The 
dilute  acid  of  the  pharmacopoaia  contains  two  per 
cent,  of  HCN.  Scneele's  prussic  acid  contains  four 
percent,  anhydrous.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  the  most 
rapid  poison  known; it  causes  death  in  a  few  sec- 
onds. The  strength  of  a  solution  of  HCN  is  de- 
termined by  adding  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  of 
known  strength  to  a  given  volume  of  the  HCN  solu- 
tion, to  which  excess  of  caustic  soda  has  been 
added.  The  precipitate  of  AgCN  is  redissolved.  on 
being  well  stirred,  till  all  the  hydrocyanic  acid  has 
been  converted  into  a  double  salt  of  NaCN'AeCN; 
afterward  a  precipitate  of  AgOH  is  thrown  down, 
which  does  not  redissolve.  Each  molecule  of  AgNOg 
represents  two  molecules  of  HCN. 

hy-dr&-cy  -a-nlte,  subst.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  cyanite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic,  pale-green,  brownish, 
yellowish,  or  azure,  translucent  mineral,  soluble  in 
water.  Composition:  Oxide  of  copper,  49'47;  sul- 
phuric acid,  50-30 ;  loss,  0'40= 100. 

hy-dro5'-?-5n,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  kyon=a. 
sea-fish,  perhaps  the  swordfish.] 

Ichthif. :  A  genus  of  Salmonidee.  Many  are  found 
in  Brazil,  others  in  the  Nile. 

hy  -dr6-C,  jfst.  s.   [Pref.  hydro-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  cyst.'] 
Zofti.  (pi.}:  Feelers  attached  to  the  coanosarc  of 
the  Physophoridje.    (.Nicholson.) 

thy-dr6-d?ph  -a-ga,  s.  pi.    [HYDRADEPHAGA.] 
thy  drfi-deph  -a-gous,  a.  [HYDRADEPHAGOUS.] 

hy-dro  dlc-ty -6-se,  s.  p!.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydrodic- 
ty(on) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecej 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Siphonaceee,  Coufervoid  Algae. 
They  contain  pare  chlorophyll. 

hy-dr6-dlc  -ty~-5n,  e.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
diktyon=&  net.] 


Ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh8,     s6n;     mute,     cub,  '  cUre,     unite,     cQr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


hydrodolomite 

But.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hydrndic- 
tye«e.  It  consists  of  a  sac-like  meshed  net.  Hydro- 
dictyon  utriculatum  resembles  a  green  net,  and 
produces  granules,  each  of  which  becomes  a  cell  of 
a  new  hydrodictyon. 

hy-dr6  dol  -6  mite,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  dolomite  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Hydromagnpcalcito  (Brit. 
Mua.  Cat.).  Dana  makes  it  a  distinct  species.  A 
yellowish-white,  grayish,  or  greenish  mineral,  oc- 
curring us  stalactites,  stalagmites,  concretions,  Ac* 

hy-drS-dy-nam  -Ic,  hy-dr&-dy-nam>Ic-al,  a. 
[Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Eug.  dynamic,  dynamical 

Physics :  Of  or  belonging  to  water  power ;  derived 
from  the  force  of  running  water. 

"The  hiidriHlynaniical  discovery  of  Helmholtz."—  Encyc. 
Brit.  (ea.  9th),  iii.  38. 

hydrodynamic-friction,  s. 

Phys. :  Friction  produced  by  the  viscosity  of  a 
liquid  passing  through  a  tube. 

hydrodynamic  -  impact,  hydrodynamic  -  im- 
pulse, s.  The  force  with  whicn  a  liquid  in  motion 
strikes  against  a  solid  at  rest.  It  is  as  the  square 
of  the  velocity  of  the  stream. 

hy-dr6-dy-nam  -ics,  s.    [HYDHODYNAMIC.] 

Physics:  The  department  of  science  which  treats 
of  the  nature  of  liquids,  as  opposed  to  hydrostatics, 
which  investigates  the  condition  of  their  equilib- 
rium when  at  rest.  It  specially  investigates,  by 
observation,  experiment,  or  the  higher  mathemat- 
ics, the  motion  of  liquids  through  orifices,  in  tubes, 
or  that  of  water  in  canals,  rivers,  <fec.  Its  principles 
are  carried  out  in  hydraulics,  in  which  it  was  for- 
merly merged.  One  of  the  first  to  study  the  motion 
of  water  in  rivers  and  canals  was  Guglielmini,  A.  D. 
1691. 

"The  able  summary  of  the  progress  in  hydrodynamics." 
— Saturday  Kevifte. 

hy-drce  cl-a,  hy-drse  -cl-a,  *.  [Prefix  hydro- 
(3),  and  Latinized  form  of  Gr.  oikos—&  house.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  moths,  group  Noctuina,  fam- 
ily Apamidae. 

hy-droe  -§I-um,  a.    [HYDRCECIA.] 

Zo6l. :  The  chamber  into  which  the  ccenosarc  of 
many  Calycophoridee  can  be  retracted.  (XichoUon.) 

hy-dr6  S  Igc'-trlc,  a.  [Prefix  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  electric.]  (See  the  compounds.) 

hydroelectric-battery,  s.    [BATTERY,  III.] 

hydroelectric-machine,  a. 

Elec. :  A  machine  in  which  electricity  is  generated 
by  the  friction  of  steam  against  the  sides  of  orifices 
through  which  it  is  allowed  to  escape  under  high 
pressure. 

hy-dr6-fer-rl-$y'-an  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (3), 
and  Eng./ern'cj/aiu'c  (q.  v.).]  (See  the  compound.) 

hydroferricyanic-acid, «.  [FERRICYANIC-ACID.] 

hy-dr6-fer-r6-9?-an  -Ic,  a.    [Pref.  hydro-  (21, 

and  Eng.ferrocyanic  (q.  v.).] 

hydroferrocyanic-acid,  subst.  [FERROCYANIC- 
ACID.] 

hy-dr6-flu-69'-er-lte,  s.  [Prof,  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eug.fluocerite  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  HAMARTITE  (q.  v.). 

hy-dr6-flu-6r'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and  Eng. 
fluoric  (q.  v.).]  (See  the  compound.) 

hydrofluoric-acid,  s.    [FLUORHYDRIC-ACID.] 

hy-dr6-flu-6-sIl'-I-cate,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2) ; 
"E.ng.  fluo(rine) ,  andsilicate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  also  called 
silicofluorides.  The  salt  of  potassium  is  very  insol- 
uble, KoSiFe,  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  also  the  bar- 
ium saft,  BaSiFp,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate; 
therefore  hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  used  as  a  test  for 
these  metals. 

hy-dro  flu-6-Bll-l9  -1C,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.fluosilicic.] 

hydrofluosilicic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  H2SiFB.  Silicofluorie  acid,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  water  on  fluoride  of  silicon  (q.  v.), 
3SiF4+2H2O=SiO2+2(H2SiF6) .  The  end  of  the  tube 
conveying  the  gas  must  dip  under  mercury,  or  else 
it  will  be  stopped  up  by  the  deposited  silica.  It  is 
an  acid-fuming  liquid .  It  forms  salts,  called  hydro- 
fluosilicates  or  silicofluorides. 

hy-drfc-gas  -trl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydro- 
gastr(um) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Fucoids,  tribe  Vauchenn?.  The 
frond  is  produced  from  a  single  vesicle  or  tube,  or 
rarely  from  several,  which  are  continuous  and 
loosely  interwoven. 

hy-dr&-gas  -trum,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1) ,  and  Gr. 
gaatcr  (genit.  gastros)  =  the  paunch,  the  belly.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hydrogas- 
tridw  (q.  T.). 
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hy  dr6  gen,  s.  [Gr.  hudor=water,  and  ;;,  muni 
=  to  ^enoratc,  to  produce.! 

< 'In  in. :  Hydrogeninm.  A  monatomic  metallic  ele- 
ment, which  exists  in  the  state  of  gas.  Symbol  H  ; 
atomic  weight,  1 ;  density,  0-06927  ;  air  bring  1 ; 
weight  of  allterof  hydrogen,  0'0896  grammes,  called 
a  crith.  Hydrogen  can  bo  obtained  by  the  electroly- 
sis of  water,  H.O,  the  H  being  liberated  a  tuie  plati- 
num pole;  by  the  action  of  metallic  sodium  and 
water;  also  by  passing  steam  over  iron  tilings, 
3Fo+4HOH  =  Fe;jO4+SH  ;  by  boiling  zinc  with  caus- 
tic potash,  2KHfH-Zn  =  K2ZnO)+2H  ;  but  H  is  gen- 
rally  made  by  the  action  of  dilute  H2SO4  on  zinc. 


KHO,  and  drying  it  by  passing  it  through  concen- 
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trated  H,SO4.  The  apparatus  should  be  airtight 
and  the  gas  rejected  till  the  air  is  all  displaced  by 
hydrogen.  Hydrogen  is  absorbed  by  red-hot  iron 
and  platinum;  palladium  absorbs  9:!5  times  its 
volume  of  hydrogen;  about  seven  liters  of  gas  are 
condensed  into  the  space  1  c.c.  Graham  called  this 
an  alloy  of  hydrogenium,  a  metal  having  the  speci- 
fic gravity  of  0'62  and  magnetic  properties.  Hydro- 
gen has  been  found  occluded  in  meteoric  iron,  and 
is  contained  in  the  gases  given  off  by  volcanoes. 
The  spectroscope  shows  that  a  large  quantity  of 
free  hydrogen  exists  around  the  sun.  The  spectrum 
of  hydrogen  contains  four  bright  lines,  a  red  arc 
corresponding  to  C,  and  a  greenish-blue  to  F  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  a  blue  and  indigo  line.  Hydro- 
gen has  been  condensed  by  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  at  a 
temperature  of  -  140°,  and  at  a  pressure  of  650 
atmospheres.  When  the  pressure  is  removed  the 
hydrogen  is  evolved  in  a  jet  of  a  steel-blue  color. 
Pure  hydrogen  is  a  colorless,  inodorous,  tasteless 
gas;  it  is  inflammable  mixed  with  oxygen;  it 
explodes  in  contact  with  a  flame,  or  when  the  elec- 
tric spark  is  passed  through  it,  forming  water.  The 
calorific  power  of  H  is  34,462  thermal  units.  Hydro- 
gen gas  cannot  support  life,  but  it  is  not  poisonous ; 
it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Hydrogen  when 
kept  in  a  bag  for  a  long  time  is  dangerous,  owing 
to  diffusion.  One  volume  of  hydrogen  mixed  with 
2'5  volumes  of  air  gives  the  loudest  detonation. 
Hydrogen  in  the  nascent  state  is  used  as  a  reducing 
agent  in  chemistry. 

hydrogen-chloride,  a.    [HYDROCHLORIC- ACID.] 

hydrogen-dioxide,  s. 

Chem.:  Hydrogen  peroxide,  H202,  or  HO— OH. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  barium  peroxide,  BaO2.  The  barium  peroxide 
is  added  gradually  to  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
HjSOi  and  five  parts  of  water  till  the  solution  is 
only  slightly  acid,  the  BaS04  is  allowed  to  settle, 
and  the  clear  liquid  is  concentrated  by  evaporation 
in  vacuo.  It  can  be  obtained  as  a  colorless  oily 
liquid ;  it  is  decomposed  by  alkalies ;  it  blisters  the 
skin  and  bleaches  litmus.  At  60°  F.  it  gives  off  oxy- 
gen and  bubbles ;  when  boiled,  oxygen  is  liberated 
so  rapidly  that  it  sometimes  explodes.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  ether.  Finely-divided  gold,  silver,  and 
platinum  decompose  H2O2  into  water  and  oxygen  ; 
oxides  of  gold  and  silver  are  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state,  Ag.O+H2O2=2Ag+H2p+O2.  If  a  solution  of 
H2O2  be  acidified  with  H2SO4,  and  ether  and  potas- 
sium chromate  be  added,  the  ethereal  solution 
turns  blue  on  being  well  shaken,  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  perchromicacid.  Hydrogen-dioxide  liberates 


hydrokinetics 

washed  by  passing  it  through  water.  Granulated 
zinc  and  fragments  of  native  PbS  acted  upon  with 
dilute  HC1  gives  off  a  regular  current  of  H20. 
Hydrogen-sulphide  is  a  colorless  inflammable  gas, 
of  a  sweetish  taste  and  odor  of  rotten  eggs.  It  is  a 
narcotic  poison.  It  burns  with  a  blue  flume,  form- 
ing water  and  SO2.  A  mixture  of  two  volumes  of 
H2S  and  three  volumes  of  oxygen  explodes  violently 
on  sending  an  electric  spark  through  it.  Chlorine1 
decomposes  it,  the  vhole  of  the  sulphur  being  sep- 
arated: this  is  the  best  antidote  to  poisoning  by 
H..S.  Water  at  0'  dissolves  4'«7  volumes,  at  15°  3'2» 
volumes  of  H  .S.  The  solution  reddens  blue  litmus 
paper;  it  decomposes  in  the  air,  sulphur  being 
deposited.  H2S  in  contact  with  a  base  and  a  moist 
atmosphere  is  partially  converted  into  H2SO4.  At  a 
pressure  of  seventeen  atmospheres  at  10°  hydrogen- 
sulphide  is  reduced  to  a  liquid,  which  boils  at  -61° ; 
it  freezes  at  -85°.  CO2  liberates  H2S  from  a  moist 
sulphide ;  the  composition  of  H2S  can  be  shown  by 
heating  metallic  tin  in  a  given  volume  of  the  gas  i 
the  sulphur  unites  with  the  tin,  and  the  hydrogen- 
liberated  occupies  the  same  volume  as  the  original 
gas.  HoS  is  used  as  a  test  for  metals ;  if  the  sul- 
phide is"  soluble  in  acids,  it  is  not  precipitated  till 
the  solution  is  neutralized^  as  free  acid  is  liberated 
by  the  HoS.  as  ZnSO4+H2S=ZnS+H2SO4.  The  sul- 
phides of  the  alkaline  earths  Ba,  Sn,  On,  and  Mg, 
and  those  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water. 

hydrogen-tellurlde,  a. 

Chem.:  H2Te,  a  gas  prepared  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  zinc  tellnride.  Called  also- 
Tellurhydric  acid,  Hydrotelluric  acid,  and  Tellu- 
retted  hydrogen. 

hy-dr5g  -en-ate,  hy-drog  -en-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng., 
&c.,  hydrogen;  -ate, -ize.] 

Chem. :  To  cause  to  combine  with  hydrogen. 

hy-dri-gen  -I  urn,  «.    [HYDROGEN.] 

hy-drog'-en-ize,  v.  t.    [HYDROGENATE.] 

hy-dr8g  -en-OUS,  a.   [Eng.,&c.,hydrogen;  -ous.] 

Chem. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  containing  hydrogen. 

hy-drSg'  n6  Bf,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Greek 
0no3ts=knowledge ;  qignr>tk6=to  know.]  A  treatise 
on,  or  a  history  and  description  of  the  waters  of  the 
earth. 

hy-dr6g-ra-pher,s.  [Eng.  hydrograph(y) ;  -er; 
Fr.  hydrographe.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  Tiydrog- 
raphy;  one  who  draws  maps  or  charts  of  the  sear 
andadjacentland. 

"  Erroneously  laid  down  by  all  former  hydrographers." 
— An&on:  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

hy-dr6-graph -Ic,  hy-drd-graph -Ic-al,  adj. 
[Eng.  hydrograph(y) ;  -ic, -teal.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  treating  of  hydrography;  containing  a 
description  of  the  sea,  coast,  islands,  shoals,  &c. 

"Divers  celestial  and  hydrographical  truths." — Boylei 
Works,  vi.  724. 

hy  drog  -ra-phy\  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
grapho=to  write,  to  describe;  FT.  hydrographie.} 
That  branch  of  science  which  deals  with  the  meas- 
urement and  description  of  the  seas,  lakes,  rivers, 
and  other  waters,  as  used  for  purposes  of  commerce 
or  navigation ;  the  art  of  marine  surveying  and  of 
the  construction  of  charts. 

hy-dri-hse  -ma-tlte,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  haematite  (q.  v.).l 

Min. :  The  same  as  TURGITE  (q.  v.). 


111111(11  [JUll'Lll  Dili  i\>  eiv-i-J.  iij  uujfefii-v.  "                —,.                    -              'ri'Ttr-frf   in     IT    t 

iodine  from  KI  in  the  presence  of  FeSO4.    A  dilute  -«"<•  •'  Tl'e  same  as  TIRGITE  (q.  T.). 

solution    of   hydrogen-dioxide    is   used    to   clean  hy -dro-ld,  a.    [Lat.  hydra  (q.  v.),  and  Gr.  eidot 

stained  engravings,  and  also  to  bleach  dark-colored  =form;  cf.  also  Gr.  hydr<jdes=uke  water,  watery, 


souon  o  yrogen-ox  .!.,•,. 

stained  engravings,  and  also  to  bleach  dark-colored 
hair  to  a  fashionable  golden  hue. 

hydrogen-oxide,  s.    [WATER.] 

hydrogen-persulphide,  s. 

Chem.:  H,S2,  or  HoSs.  A  yellowish,  oily  liquid, 
which  readily  dissolves  sulphur,  therefore  its  com- 
position cannot  be  determined.  It  is  easily  decom- 
posed. It  can  bo  prepared  by  boilinR  for  half  an 
hour  equal  weights  of  slaked  lime  and  flowers  of 
sulphur  with  six  parts  of  water,  and  then  slowly 
pouring  the  deep  orange  filtered  solution  into  dilute 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  mixture  being  stirred,  a  precip- 
itate of  sulphur  and  OaSO4  is  produced  along  with 
the  oily  hydrogen  persulphide. 

hydrogen-sulphide,  a. 

Chem.:  H.S,  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  hydric  sul- 
phide, sulphydric  acid,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen.  A  gas  obtained  by  passing 
hydrogen  through  sulphur,  or  by  burning  sulphur 
vapor  in  hydrogen.  It  is  formed  by  the  putrefac- 
tion of  organic  bodies  containing  sulphur;  by 
allowing  a  soluble  sulphate  to  remain  in  contact 
with  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  CaSO4= 
<'aS+4O,  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  organic  mat- 
ter, the  probable  origin  of  sulphureted  springs. 
But  H  ,S  is  generally  prepared  by  the  action  of  eight 
parts  water  +  one  part  H->SO4,  on  ferrous  sulphide, 
FeS+H2SO4=FeSpi+H2S ;  the  water  dissolves  the 
ferrous  sulphate.  Pure  H  .S  is  obtained  by  heating 


ZoOI. :  Hydra-like:  of  or  belonging  to  the  Hy- 
droida  or  any  animal  of  the  class. 

hydroid-polypes,  hydroid-zob-phytes, «. ;)/. 

ZodL:  The  same  as  HYDROIDA  (q.  v.). 

hy-dr6  -I-da,  s.pl.    [HYDROID.] 

1.  Zool.:  The  typical  sub-class  of  Hydrozoa.  They 
have  an  alimentary  region  or  polypite  provided 
with  an  adherent  disc  or  hydrorhiza  and  prehensile 
tentacles.  Unlike  hydra,  the  type  of  the  sub-class, 
most  of  the  hydroida  live  in  societies,  each  of  which 
constitutes  a  polypidom  so  like  a  seaweed  that  it 
is  often  collected  as  such.  But  while  the  apertures 
on  an  ordinary  seaweed  are  only  minute  pores,  the 
Hydroida  have  little  cup-like  cells  along  the  stem 
and  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  in  which 
the  individual  polype  lives.  The  cells  have  a  small 


roughly-powdered  antimony  tersulphide  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  Sb.S3+6HCl=3H2S+2Sb013 ;  the  gas  is    (q.  v.). 


into  five  orders,  Hydrida,  Corynida,  Sortularida, 
Campanularida,  and  Thecomedusee.  The  Polyzoa 
or  Bryozoa,  once  ranked  with  the  sub-class,  :iow 
figure  as  a  distinct  class,  arranged  under  the  sub- 
kingdom  Molluscoida. 

2.  Palaiont.:  For  the  distribution  of  the  Hydroida 
in  time,  see  the  different  orders. 

hy-dr6-kln-et'-lcs,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  kinetics  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  HYDRODYNAMICS 


sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


boil,    b6y;     po~ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous, 


hydrolanthanite 

hy-dro-lan'-tha-nite,    8.      [Prefix  hydro-  (1) 
(q.  v.),  and  lanthanite  (q.  v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  LANTHANITE  (q.  v.) . 

hy-drft-lln  -e-ffi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyiirolin(um) 
{q.  v.)  ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -etr.  \ 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  or  tribe  of  Diatomaceap.  The 
individuals  are  inclosed  in  tubes  and  arc  angular 
ill  form. 

hy-dro-ll  -num,  ».    [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Lat. 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  or  tribe 
-Hydrolinese  (q.  v.). 

hy-dr6-llte,  *.    [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  lithos 
=  a  stone.] 
Min.:  The  same  as  GMELINIIE  (q.  v.). 

hy-dr6-l8g'-Ic  al,  a.  [Eng.  hydrolog(y) ;  -ical.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  hydrology. 

hy-drSl'-o-glst,  s.  [Eng.  hydrologd/) ;  -int.]  One 
who  is  skilled  in  hydrology. 

hy  dr8T-6  gy,  s.  fPref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  logos 
=  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  science  which  treats 
of  water,  its  properties,  phenomena,  and  laws,  and 
its  distribution  over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

hy-dr6-iyf-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1), andGr.  lyein 
= to  loosen.] 

Chem.:  Tending  to  separate  or  remove  water; 
•freeing  from  water. 

hy-dr&-mag'-ne-slte,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  magnetite.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  white,  brittle  mineral  of 
vitreous  silky  or  almost  pearly  luster;  its  hardness, 
3'5;  its  specific  gravity,  2'lt-2'18.  Composition: 
Carbonic  acid,  38-00-36-82 ;  magnesia,  42'30-43-98; 
water,  18-53-20-10,  with  a  trace  of  silica.  Found  in 
Texas,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  the  Island  of 
Negropont,  and  Moravia. 

hy-dr6-mag-no'-car-clte,  hy-dr6-man-ga- 
no'-cal  ~9lte,  8.  [Pref.  hydro-;  Eng.  mangan(ese), 
and  cnlcite  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  According  to  Dana,  hydromagnocalcite  is 
the  same  as  hydrodolomito.  In  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 
hydromagnocalcite  is  the  specific  name,  with  hydro- 
manganocalcito  as  a  synonym  and  hydrodolomite 
as  a  variety. 

*hy-dr6-man-9y,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  andGr. 
manteia  =  prophecy ;  divination.]  Divination  by 
means  of  water. 

"The  Persians  are  said  by  Varro  to  have  been  the  first 
Inventors  of  hydromancy." — Ennemoser:  Hist.  Mayic  (ed. 
Bonn),  ii.  458. 

*hy-dr6-man -tic,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  andGr. 
mantftfcos=pertaining  to  prophecy  or  divination.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  hydromaucy  or  divination  by 
water. 

"There  are  also  various  hydromant ic  machines." — En* 
nemosen  Hist.  Magic  (ed.  Bonn),  ii.  458. 

hy-dr6-me  chan'-Ics,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Ent;.  7nfcli<inic8.] 

Nat.  ticiriice:  The  mechanics  of  water  and  fluids 
in  general ;  hydrostatics,  hydrodynamics,  and  hy- 
draulics are  branches  of  hydromechanics. 

"riitrtrfimechanfcs  must  be  regarded  as  a  modern  * 
science." — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xii.  435. 

hy-dr6-me-du'-sa,  s.pl.  [Pref.  hydro-,  (3),  and 
Eng.  medusa.] 

Zo6l.:  Any  jelly-fish  or  medusa  which  is  formed 
by  budding  from  a  hydroid. 

*hy-dr6-mel,  *hy-dr6  mell,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr. 
hydromeli,  from  hydor  =  water,  and  meli  =  honey.] 
A  drink  or  liquor  prepared  of  honey  diluted  with 
water ;  when  allowed  to  ferment  it  is  called  mead 
(q.  v.). 

hy-drft-me-tal-lur-gy,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1), and 
Eng.  metallurgy.]  The  wet  process  of  extracting 
metals  from  ores;  in  contradistinction  to  the  hot 
process. 

hy-dr6-met-a-morph  -Ism, «.  [Prof,  hydro-  (1), 
and  Eng.  metamorphism  (q.  v.).] 

Geol.,  <£c. :  Metamorphism  produced  mainly  by  the 
operation  of  water,  as  opposed  to  pyrometamorph- 
ism  effected  chiefly  through  the  action  of  fire. 
(Butley.) 

hy-dr6-me"-te-5r,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
meteor  (q.  v.).l 

Meteorol.:  A  meteor  produced  by  water  in  some 
form,  the  term  meteor  being  used  in  its  original 
sense  of  anything  seen  in  the  air  as  distinguished 
from  the  ground.  Rain,  snow,  hail,  &c.,  are  all 
hydrometeors.  (JVjj'cftof.) 

hy-dr6-me-tS-5r-6-l8g'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hydro- 
meteorolog(y)  i  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
hydrometeorology. 

hy-dr6-me-te  6-rol'-&-gy,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1), 
and  Eng.  meteorology.] 

Meteorol.:  The  branch  of  meteorology  which 
treats  of  hydrometoors.  [HTDROMETEOR.] 
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hy  drom  -g-ter,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1) ,  and  Greek 
mf/rcw=a  measure.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  determining  the   relative 
densities  of  liquids.    Distilled  water  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  the  standard  of  comparison.     It  con- 
sists   essentially  of  a  bulb  or  float  weighted  at 
bottom  so  as  to  float  upright,  and  having  an  elon- 
gated stem,  graduated  to  indicate  the  density  of 
the  liquid  by  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks. 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  velocity  or  dis- 
charge of  water ;  a  current-gauge. 

hy-drom'-e-tra,  ».  [Gr.  hydrometrion=a  vessel 
for  measuring  hydrometrically ;  pref .  hydro-  (1) ,  and 
Gr.  metron=a  measure.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hydro- 
metridee  (q.  v.).  The  antennas  are  setaceous,  the 
head  is  prolonged  into  a  snout,  the  rostrum  bending 
beneath  it.  Hydrometrti  stagnorum,  an  insect 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long  and  as  narrow 
as  a  pin,  is  common  on  the  margin  of  ponds  and 
brooks. 

hy-dr6-met  -rlc,  hy-drd-mSt  -rlc-al,  a.  [Pref. 
hydro-  (1),  and  Eng.  metric,  metrical.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hydrometer,  or  to  the 
measurement  of  the  specific  gravity,  velocity,  dis- 
charge, &c.,  of  fluids. 

2.  Made  by  means  of  an  hydrometer;  as,  hydro- 
metric  observations. 

hydrometric-pendulum,  e.  A  current-gauge. 
An  instrument  consisting  of  a  ball  suspended  from 
the  center  of  a  graduated  quadrant,  and  held  in  a 
stream  to  mark  by  its  deflection  the  rate  of  motion 
of  the  water. 

hy-dr&-met'-rI-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydro- 
metr(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Hetoroptera,  tribe  Geocorizae 
(Laud-bugs) .  Itmay  seem  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  name  the  genus  from  the  water  and  the  tribe 
from  the  land,  but  the  Hydrometridee  do  not  swim 
like  the  Water-bugs,  they  only  walk  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  by  means  of  their  long  legs.  Their 
rostrum  has  two  or  three  distinct  joints,  the  labrum 
is  very  short,  the  eyes  of  moderate  size.  Genera, 
Hydrometra,  Velia.  Gerris  (q.  v.). 

hy-drS-mSt  -rfc-graph,  «.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eug.  metrograph  (q.  v.).]  An  instrument  for  deter- 
mining and  recording  the  amount  of  water  issuing 
from  a  pipe,  &c.,  in  a  given  time. 

hy-drom -e-tr£,  s.    [HYDROMETER-^   The  art  or 

Srocoss  of  measuring  the  specific  gravity,  velocity, 
ensity,  force,  &c.,  of  fluids  by  means  of  an  hydrom- 
eter. 

hy-drom'-pha-lon,  s.  [Gr.  hydromphalos=Kut- 
fering  from  water  in  the  umbilical  region ;  pref. 
hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  omp/iatos=the  navel.] 

Pathoh:  A  watery  tumor  which  arises  in  the 
umbilicus  or  navel  in  some  cases  of  ascites. 

hy-dr6-mu-con'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  muconic.]  ( See  the  compound.) 

liydromuconic-acid,  a. 

Chem.:  C6HsO4orC4H6(COOH)..  A bibasic acid, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  di- 
chloromuconic-acid.  It  crystallizes  in  large  prisms, 
which  melt  at  195°.  By  the  action  of  sodium  amal- 
gam it  is  converted  into  adipic  acid  CgHioOj. 

hy  -dr6-mys,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  mus= 
a  mouse.] 

ZoOI.:  A  genus  of  Muridee,  containing  Hydromus 
leucogoster  and  H.  chrysogoster,  perhaps  only 
varieties  of  the  same  species.  They  are  from  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania. 

hy  dr&-ne-phr6  sis,  «.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  nephrosia  (q.  v.).] 

Path. :  Dropsy  of  the  kidney. 

hy-dr6-nlc-kel-mag  -ne-site,  s.  [Pref.  hydro- 
(1) ;  Eng.  nickel,  and  magnesite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  PENNITE  (q.  v.). 

hy-dri-pa-ras  -ta-tes,  ny-dro pa-ras  -ta-ta, 
«. pi.  [Gr.  hydroparastatai :  pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
parastates=one  who  stands  by  or  near.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  same  as  ENCBATITES  (q.  v.). 

hy-drft-path'-Ic,  hy-drS-path  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 

hydropath(y) ;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hydropathy. 

hy-drop -a-thlst,  s.     [Eng.  hydropath(y) ;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  in  or  practices  hydropathy. 

2.  A  supporter  of  the  system  of  hydropathy. 
hy-drop'-a-tb.y,  8.     [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 

patlie—&  passive  state  of  suffering.] 

Med.:  The  water  cure.  The  cure  of  diseases  by 
the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  the  cold  bath,  &c.  Hip- 
pocrates, in  the  fourth  century,  B.  C.,  and  the 
Arabian  physician  Rhazes,  in  92U,  advocated  it.  In 
medieval  times  it  had  followers  first  in  Italy,  then 
in  Germany,  and  next  in  England,  where  it  was 
recommended  by  Floyer  (1649-1734).  George  Cheyne 
in  1725,  Lucas  in  1750,  and  Dr.  Currie  in  1797. 
Vincenz  Preissnitz  (1799-1851)  systematized  hydrop- 
athy, and,  to  a  certain  extent,  made  it  popular.  In 
his  youth  he  was  attacked  and  severely  injured  by 


hydrophobia 


a  horse,  and  had  two  of  his  ribs  broken.  He  kept 
down  the  inflammation  eo  successfully  that,  on  his 
recovery,  he  began  to  prescribe  water  in  ot  her  cases, 
and  in  1825  set  up  a  hydropathic  establishment  at 
Graffenberg.  Within  twenty  years  at  least  10,000 
patients  had  been  treated  by  him,  and  his  system 
had  become  known  in  all  civilized  countries.  Ab- 
staining from  venesection,  then  far  too  much  em- 
ployed, and  from  the  use  of  purgatives,  he 
prescribed  water  internally  and  externally,  sweat- 
ing, (fee.  As  subsidiary  aids  open-air  exercise,  early 
hours,  and  cheerful  society  were  recommended. 

hy-drb-pel'-tls,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Greek 
pelte=a.  small  light  shield  of  leather  without  a 
rim.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cabombaceaa  (Water-shields). 
Hydropeltis  purpurea  is  said  to  be  nutritious,  but 
slightly  astringent.  The  leaves  are  used  in  phthisis 
and  dysentery. 

hy-dr6  per-I-car -dl-fim,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1), 
and  Lat.  pericardium  (q.  v.).} 

Path. :  Watery  pus  effused  into  the  pericardium, 
and  which  has  not  been  reabsorbed.  Unless  ab- 
sorbed it  is  generally  fatal. 

hy-dr6  phane,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Greek 
pfta(ios=light,  bright:  p7mmo=to  bring  to  light. 
So  named  because  it  becomes  more  translucent  or 
even  transparent  when  immersed  in  water.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  opal.  It  is  whitish  or  light- 
colored. 

hy-drSph  -a-nous,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1) ;  Greek 
phanoi— bright,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Min.,  dtc. :  Becoming  more  translucent  or  brighter 
when  immersed  in  water. 

hy-dr6-phld,  s.    [HTDEOPHIDJE.] 

ZoOI. :  A  serpent  of  the  genus  Hydrophis,  or  of 
the  family  Hydrophidae  (q.  v.). 

hy  droph'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydroph(is) 
(q.v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  eutf.  -idee.] 

ZoOI. :  Sea  snakes,  water  snakes  ;  a  family  of  Colu- 
brine  snakes  having  the  tail  short  and  compressed, 
so  that  it  can  be  used  as  an  oar.  The  nostrils  are 
close  together  on  the  upper  part  of  the  snout,  and 
have  valves  which  may  be  closed  over  them  when 
the  animal  is  under  water.  The  Hydrophidse  in- 
habit the  Indian  seas  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  near 
islands.  They  swim  with  rapidity,  and  are  very 
venomous. 

hy-dro  phll  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Gr.  philon= beloved,  dear  to.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Delpino  to  plants  fecun- 
dated by  the  aid  or  the  water  in  which  they  grow. 

hy-dr6-phll  -I-dSB,  «.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  hydro- 
phil(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  Water-beetles;  a  family  of  Pentamerous 
beetles  belonging  to  Latreille's  tribe  Palpicornes. 
Antennae  generally  nine,  rarely  six-jointed,  perfo- 
Hate  elevate,  the  club  distinctly  cleft,  the  body  oval 
or  somewhat  rounded,  sometimes  almost  globose, 
the  tibise  slightly  spinose,  the  posterior  tarsi  occa- 
sionally ciliated.  They  are  more  truly  aquatic  than 
the  allied  Helophoridae  (q.  v.).  The  typical  species 
swim  by  means  of  their  paddle-like  tarsi.  They 
feed  in  all  their  stages  of  life,  but  not  so  voraciously 
as  the  Hydradephaga,  on  aquatic  mollusca  and  in- 
sects. 

hy-dr5ph -Mus,  s.  [Prof,  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
p/ii(e«=tolove.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hydro- 
philidee,  Hydrophilus  caraboides,  is  about  eight  or 
ten  lines  long. 

hy  -dr6-phls,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  ophis 
=  a  serpent,  a  snake.] 

ZoOI.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hydro- 
phidae (q.  v.).  There  are  many  species. 

hy  -drS-phlte,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1) !  Gr.  opAi«=a 
serpent,  and  suff.  -itet.Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  green  translucent  or  opaque  mineral,  of 
subvitreous  luster,  occurring  massive  or  in  fibrous 
crusts.  Composition:  Silica,  36'19-38'97;  alumina, 
0'53-2'90 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  19'30-22'73 ;  protoxide  of 
manganese,  l'66-4'36;  magnesia,  21'08-22'87;  and 
water,  13'36-16'08.  Found  at  Taberg  in  Smaland,  in 
Sweden,  and  in  Orange  County,  Now  York.  Called 
also  Jenkinsito.  (Dana.) 

hy-dr&-phlbr  -one,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
phlorone.] 

Chem.:  CfiHofOHrjWOHjQ.  obtained  by  the  action 
of  SOi  on  phlorone.  It  crystallizes  in  plates,  which 
melt  at  208'. 

hy-dr&-phO  -bl-a,  thy  dr6-pho  by,  s.  [Lat., 
from  Gr.  hydrophobia  =  Si  horror  of  water,  which  is 
a  symptom  of  the  disease:  pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 


. 

Path. :  Rabies,  from  bite  of  mad  dog,  more  rarely 
cat,  wolf,  or  fox;  a  contagious  disease,  the  result 
of  a  specific  poison.  The  great  danger  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  person  bitten  by  a  supposed  mad  dog 
imagines  or  simulates  its  symptoms,  especially  if 
nervous  or  hysterical ;  whereas  only  a  few  of  those 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog  take  the  disease.  The  average 


fite,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there,     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pSt, 
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period  of  incubation  is  forty  days,  but  it  varies 
from  fifteen  days  to  two  years.  Immediate  cauter- 
ization or  excision  of  tho  part  is  the  only  effective 
remedy.  After  the  disease  appears,  inhalation  of 
chloroform  and  sub-cutaneous  injections  may  In- 
tried,  but,  unless  all  that  is  claimed  for  Pasteur's 
method  of  inoculation  prove  true,  the  antidote  is 
yet  to  be  found. 

hy  dro  phob -Ic,  a.  [Lat. hydrophobi(a) ;  -if.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  hydrophobia. 

*hy'-dr6-ph6-bjf,  s.    [HYDROPHOBIA.] 

hy-droph'-ft-ra,  s.  [Neat.  pi.  of  Gr.  hydrophoros 
=carrying  water:  pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  ;>/ioros=car- 
rying.J 

Zoology : 

1.  According  to  Prof.  Huxley  s  classification,  an 
order  of  Hydrozoa.    The  alimentary  zooid,  or  pol- 
ype, is  provided  with  numerous  tentacles,  which 
are  either  set  round  its  mouth  or  scattered  over  its 
surface.    When  free-swimming  reproductive  zooids 
are  developed,  which  they  are  always  by  the  proc- 
fss  uf  budding,  the  genitalia  are  borne  by  a  necto- 
calyx,  or  swimming-bell,  with  the  inner  margin  of 
its   aperture   produced  into   a    muscular    velum. 
These  zooids  are  generally  called   craspedote,  or 
K.vmnophthalmous  medusw.     The  immediate  prod- 
uct of  the  growth  of  the  embryo  is  a  fixed  Hydroid, 
Tubularian,    or    Sertularian    Polype.     (Huxley: 
Class,  of  Animals  (1869),  p.  117.) 

2.  A  genus  of  physomycotous  fungi.    Hydrophora 
stercorea  is  found,  after  much  rain,  on  dung,  and 
H.  murina  on  rats'  dung. 

hy'-dr6  phore,  s.  [HYDROPHORA.]  An  instru- 
ment for  obtaining  specimens  of  water  from  any 
given  depth  below  the  surface. 

hy-drSph-thal'-ml-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1), 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  ophthalmia  (q.  v.).  J 

Path. :  Dropsy  of  the  eye. 

hy  -drft  phjfl,  s.    [HYDROPHYLLUM.] 

Botany : 

1.  (Sing.) :  One  of  the  Hydrophyllacew  (q.  v.). 

2.  (PI.) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Hydrophyllaceee  (q.  v.). 

hy-droph  -3f-lax,  s.  [Latin  from  Gr,  hydro- 
phylax—a  water  inspector.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cinchonacese,  family  Sperma- 
cocidee.  Hydrophylax  maritima,  which  grows  on 
the  Bandy  seashores  in  India,  is  used  in  dyeing. 

hy-dr6-phyl-la  -$e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydro- 
fhyU(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  perigynous  exogens,  alliance 
Cortusales.  It  consists  of  small  trees,  bushes,  or 
herbs,  often  hispid.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in 
gyrate  racemes  or  unilateral  spikes,  or  are  occa- 
sionally solitary  and  axillary.  Calyx  inferior,  per- 
sistent, deeply  five-cleft,  the  recesses  often  with 
reflexed  appendages;  corolla  gamopetalous,  reg- 
ular, five-cleft;  stamensfive,  inserted  in  the  petals; 
ovary  one  or  two  celled ;  styles  two,  long ;  stigmas 
two,  terminal;  fruit  capsular,  one  or  two  celled, 
seeds  reticulated.  Most  of  the  order  are  American, 
though  some  occur  in  India  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Known  genera  about  sixteen,  species 
seventy-five  or  more.  (Lindley.) 

hy-dro-phyl -II  urn  (pi. hy-dr6-phyT-U-a), s. 
[Pref.  hydro-  (3),  and  Gr.phyllon=a  leaf.] 
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thePhy:    . 

zoa.    Called  also  bracts. 

hy-dropb  -f  1-lum,  s.    [HYDROPHYLLIUM.] 

Bot . :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hydrophyl- 
lacese.  It  consists  of  American  perennial  marsh 
herbs,  with  blue  or  white  flowers.  Hydrophyllum 
canadenfe  has  been  used  in  snake  bites,  also  as  a 
remedy  in  the  erysipelatous  eruptions  produced  by 
Rhus  toxicodendron. 

hy-dr6-phy§  -&-cele,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1) ;  Gr. 
pAMfia=flatu8,  and  kele=&  tumor.] 

Path. :  A  hernia  containing  botn  water  and  air  or 
gas. 

hy  -dro-phyte,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Greek 
phyton^Si  plant.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Plants  growing  wholly  in  water,  es- 
pecially Algte.  They  are  distributed  in  the  ocean, 
within  certain  areas,  fewer  than  land  plants, 
because  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  is  more  uni- 
form. Some  float  or  live  in  shallow,  others  in  deep, 
water. 

hy-dr&-phy-tol  -&-gf,  s.  [English,  &c.,  hydro- 
phyte, and  Gr.  logos=&  discourse.] 

Bot. :  The  branch  of  botany  which  treats  of  water 
plants. 

hy-drop'-lc,  a.  <fe  s.  [Lat.  hydropicus,  from  Gr. 
hydropikos,  from  hj/drop«=dropsy  (q.  v.) ;  French 
hydropique.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Containing  or  produced  by  water ;  suffering 
from  dropsy ;  dropsical. 
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2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dropsy;  of  the  nature  of 
dropsy;  dropsical. 
M.  Resembling  dropsy. 

IB.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  fitted  to  relieve  the 
dropsy. 

*hy-dr8p  -i-cal,  a.    [HYDROPIC,  o.] 
*hy-drop-lc-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  hydropical;  -ly.~\ 
In  an  hydropical  manner. 

hy  drb-pite,  s.  [Gr.  ftydi-ops=dropsy ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  rose-colored  mineral  from  Kapnik ;  im- 
pure rhodonite  (q.v.). 

hy-dro-pneu-mat'-Ic  (p  silent),  a.  [Pref. hydro- 
(1),  and  pneumatic  (q.  v.).}  Pertaining  to  or  pro- 
duced by  the  combined  action  of  water  and  air  or 
gas. 

by-drop  -6r-fis,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (I),  and  Lat. 
porus;  (jr.poros=a passage.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  small  beetles,  family  Dytic- 
idflp.  They  move  about  in  the  water  in  merry  gam- 
bols. 

*hy  -drSp-sy' ,  s.    [Gr.  hydrops.]    Dropsy  (q.  v.). 

*hy -drb-pult,  g.  [Pref.  hydro- (1),  anilpult,  as 
in  catapult  (q.  v.).]  A  machine  for  throwing  water 
by  hand-power,  as  in  a  garden-engine  orfire-auni- 
hilator. 

hy-drb-py-ret  -Sc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydropyretus; 
suff.  -ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  sweating  sickness. 

thy-drb  pyr  -e-tus  (yr  as  ir),  «.  [Pref.  hydro- 
(1),  and  pjure(os=burning  heat,  fever.] 

Path. :  The  name  given  by  Blanchard  to  Sudor 
anylicanus,  sweating  sickness. 

h?-drb-pyr -um  (yrasir),  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1), 
and  Gr.  pyren=tlio  stone  of  a  stone-fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Oryzeee*  Hydro- 
nyrum  fsculentum  is  the  Canada  rice,  eaten  by  the 
North  American  Indians,  besides  supporting  many 
water-birds. 

by  -drb-quln-one,  s.  [Prefix  hydro-  (2),  and 
quinone.  ] 
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Chem.:  CeH4  <QJJ  (1—4).  A  para-diatomic  phenol, 

obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  quinic  acid,  or  by 
heating  an  aqueous  solution  with  plumbic  dioxide, 
C7Hi2p6  +  O=C6Hi(OH)2  +  CO^  +  3H,>O ;  also  from 
arbutin,  which,  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  hydroquinone  and  glucose.  It  has  been 
obtained  synthetically  by  heating  para-iodo-phenol 
with  potash  to  180° ;  but  it  is  easiest  obtained  by 
passing  SO-2  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  quinone, 

CgH^  <X>  till  it  becomes  colorless ;  it  is  then  evap- 
orated, and  the  hydroquinone  extracted  with 
ether;  also  by  oxidizing  one  part  of  aniline,  eight 
parts  of  H2SO4V  and  thirty  of  water,  with  two  and  a 
naif  parts  of  K^CraOT.  Hydroquinone  crystallizes 
in  colorlessprisms,  which  melt  atl69°, which  can  be 
sublimed,  but  if  heated  strongly  it  is  decomposed. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Ammonia  turns  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydro- 
quinone a  red-brown  color.  Ferrichloride  converts 
it  into  quinone. 

hy-drb-ra  -chls,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
rhachis=th&  sharp  ridges  along  the  back  of  a  man 
or  an  animal.] 

Path.:  An  abnormal  collection  of  flnid  within  the 
spinal  column.  It  is  generally  congenital,  and  asso- 
ciated with  spina  bifida.  The  pressure  of  the  fluid 
tends  ultimately  to  produce  atrophy  of  the  cord. 

by-drb-rhl  -za,  «.  [Pref.  hydro-  (3),  and  Gr. 
j-/Mza=aroot.] 

Zool. :  The  adherent  base  or  proximal  extremity 
of  a  Hydrozoon.  (Nicholson.) 

thy-drb-sar -c6-9ele,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (l),and 
Eng. sarcocele  (q.v.).] 

Path. :  An  old  term  for  sarcocele,  in  which  the 
testicle  is  dropsical  as  well  as  scirrhous.  It  is  a 
stage  of  sarcocelo  rather  than  a  distinct  malady. 

hy-drb-sau'-riis,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
saura,  sauros^a  lizard.] 

Path. :  A  genus  of  Lizards,  family  Varanidas 
(Monitors).  They  frequent  the  vicinity  of  water. 
Hydrosaurusealvatorof  the  Eastern  islands  is  eight 
feet  long.  Another  species  is  H.  bellii,  occurring  in 
Australia. 

hy  -drb-scope,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Greek 
skopeo  =  to  see,  to  observe.] 

1.  [CLEPSYDRA.] 

2.  [HYGROMETER.] 

hy-drb-sel '-en-ate,  s.  [Prefix  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  selenate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  hydroselenic  acid,  also  called 
fielenide. 

hy-drb-se-len'-Ic,  a.  [Prefix  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  selenic.]  (See  the  compound.) 


hydrosulphate 

hydroselenic-acid,  a. 

Chem. :  Hydrogen  selenide,  H2Sp.  An  irritating, 
colorless  gas,  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  ferrous  selenide.  Soluble  in  water, 
and  precipitates  metallic  selenides. 

hy  dro-sld  -er  He,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  siderite  (q.  v.).J 

Min. :  The  same  as  LIMOXITE  (q.  v.). 

hy-dr6-sll  -I-gite,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Eng. 
silicite  (q.  v.).J 

Min. :  A  mineral  having  the  composition  silica 
43-31-44-90;  alumina,  0-3'U;  magnesia,  f60-8'66; 
lime,  28-70-ai-32,  Ac.  Found  amorphous  or  in  crusts 
at  Palagonia  and  Aci  Castello  in  Sicily.  (Dana.) 

hy  -dr6-so-ma,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (3),  and  Greek 
8oma=tho  body.] 

Zoology :  The  entire  organism  of  a  hydrozoon, 
whether  simple  as  in  hydra  or  composite  as  in  a 
sertularian. 

hy -drb-stat,  s.  [HYDROSTATIC.}  A  general  term, 
signifying  an  apparatus  or  contrivance  to  prevent 
the  explosion  of  steam-boilers. 

hy-dro-stat  -Ic,  *hy  drft-atat  -Ick,  a.  [Prof. 
hydro-  (I),  and  Gr.  «(oh'fcos=static  or  standing.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  hydrostatics ;  pertaining 
to  the  principles  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids. 

hydrostatic-arch, «. 

Arch. :  A  linear  arch  suited  for  sustaining  normal 

Rressure  at  each  point,  proportional — like  that  of  a 
quid  in  repose— to  a  depth  below  a  given  hori- 
zontal plane.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  "Arch  of 
Yvpn-\illaceaux,"  from  the  name  of  the  mathema- 
tician who  first  demonstrated  its  properties. 

hydrostatic-balance,  «.  A  balance  for  weigh- 
ing substances  in  water  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining their  specific  gravities. 

hydrostatic-bed,  s.   [WATER-BED.] 

hydrostatic-bellows,  s.    [BELLOWS.] 

hydrostatic-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  in  which  a  stratum 
of  oil  is  sustained  by  water  or  other  fluid  of  greater 
specific  gravity  than  the  oil. 

hydrostatic- level,  s. 

Civil  Eng. :  A  water-level. 

hydrostatic-paradox,  s.  The  principle  that 
any  quantity  of  water,  however  small,  may  be  made 
to  balance  any  weight,  however  great. 

hydrostatic-press,  s.  A  machine  in  which  the 
pressure  of  a  relatively  small  piston  on  a  body  of 
water  in  a  small  cylinder  communicates  s_uch  press- 
ure to  the  water  in  a  large  cylinder,  and  impels  the 
ram  or  piston.  The  power  gained  is  directly,  and 
the  speed  inversely,  as  the  difference  between  the 
two  cylinders. 

hydrostatic-pressure,  s.  The  pressure  excited 
by  water  at  rest  on  the  artificial  vessel  or  bed  con- 
taining it. 

hy-dr6-stat  -Ic-g.1,  a.  [Eng.  hydrostatic;  -al.] 
Hydrostatic. 

hy-dro-stat  -Ic-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  hydrostat- 
ical;  -ly.]  In  a  hydrostatic  manner ;  according  to 
hydrostatics  or  hydrostatic  principles. 

"One  of  the  first  pieces  of  black  marble  that  I  ex- 
amined hydrostaticully." — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  557. 

hf-dr6-sta-tl  -Clan,  s.  [Eng. hydrostatic;  -Jan.] 
One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  nydrostatics. 

hy-dr&-stat'-Ics,  s.    [HYDROSTATIC.] 

Physics:  The  department  of  science  which  treats 
of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  liquids.  For  a 
liquid  to  remain  at  rest  in  any  vessel,  first,  its  sur- 
face must  be  everywhere  at  right  angles  to  the 
forces  which  acton  tho  molecules  of  theliquidjand, 
second,  every  molecule  of  the  mass  of  the  liquid 
must  be  subject  in  every  direction  to  equal  and 
contrary  pressure.  If  tho  same  liquid  bo  placed  in 
several  vessels  freely  communicating  with  each 
other.it  will  stand  in  them  all  at  the  same  hori- 
zontal level.  If  two  or  more  liquids  be  placed 
in  the  same  vessel  they  will  arrange  themselves 
according  to  their  relative  densities,  after  which 
the  equilibrium  will  bo  stable.  Pascal's  law  (a 
fundamental  one  in  hydrostatics)  is  that  pressure 
existing  anywhere  upon  a  mass  of  liquid  is  trans- 
mitted undiminished  in  all  directions,  and  acts  with 
the  same  force  on  all  equal  surfaces,  and  in  a  di- 
rection at  right  angles  to  those  surf  aces.  In  ancient 
times  Archimedes  and  Hero  of  Alexandria  made 
some  advance  in  hydrostatics,  as  did  Galileo  (1564- 
1642),  but,  according  to  Hallam,  tho  real  creators  of 
the  science  were  Castellio  (1577-16441,  and  Torricelli 
(1008-1647).  It  has  since  been  greatly  advanced. 

hy-dro-ste  -g.-tlte,  s.  [Prefix  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  steatite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Steatite,  with  less  silica  than 
the  typical  mineral.  Found  at  Gopforsgrun. 

hy-dr6-sul  -phate,  s.  [English,  Ac.,  hydroml- 
ph(uric) ;  suff.  -ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
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hydrosulphuric 

hy-dr6-sul-phii  -rlc,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Ener.  Slilptittrir.] 

Chem. :  Having  in  its  composition  sulphuric  acid 
and  hydrogen. 

hydrosulphuric-acid,  mbtt.     [HYDBOGEN-SUI.- 

PHIDE.J 

hy  -dr6-talc,  «.    [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Eng.  talc 
(q.v.).] 
Min.:  The  same  as  PENNIXITE  (q.  v.). 

hy-dr&-tal  -Jlte,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  talcite 
(q.v.).] 

Min.:  A  hexagonal,  massive,  foliated,  fibrous 
white  translucent  mineral  of  pearly  luster  and 
greasy  feel.  Composition:  Alumina,  16'8;  magnesia, 
39'2;  water,  44.  Found  in  serpentine  at  Snarum,  in 
Norway,  &c.  (Dana.) 

hy-dri-tel'-lu-rate,  s.  [Eng.  hydrotellur(ic) ; 
enft. -ate  (Chem.). 1 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  hydrotellnric  acid. 

hy-dr&-tSl'  -lu-rlc,  a.  [Prefix  hydro-  (2),  and 
£ng.  telluric.] 

Chem. :  Having  telluric  acid  and  hydrogen  iu  its 
composition. 

hydrotelluric-acid,  subst.    [HYDROGEN-TELLU- 

EIDE.J. 

hy  dr6-teph -r6-lte,  «.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  tephroile  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  pale  yellow  hydrous  variety  of  Tephroite, 
from  Paisberg. 

hy-dri-the  -ca  (pi.  hy-dr6-the  -cae),  s.  [Pref. 
hydro-  (3K  audLat.  theca.] 

Zool.:  The  little  chitinous  cup  which  protects 
the  polypites  of  the  Sertularida  and  the  Campanu- 
larida. 

hy-dr6-th5r  -mal,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Eng. 
thermal.]  Relating  to  the  action  of  heated  water. 

hy-dr6-thor-ax,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (I),  and  Eng. 
thorax.] 

Pathol. :  Serous  fluid  occupying  the  pleura.  It 
may  take  place  as  the  result  of  inflammation 
[PLEURISY],  also  in  heart  disease,  in  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  and  sometimes  in  aneemia. 

hy-drot-Ic,  *hy-drot'-Ick,  a.  &  s.  [French 
hydrotique,  from  Gr.  Aydor=water.j 

A.  At  adj.:   Causing  a  discharge  of   water  or 
phlegm. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  that  causes  a  discharge 
of  water  or  phlegm. 

"He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  divided  purges 
into  hydroticks  and  purges  of  bile." — Arbuthnot. 

hy-drot -I-cal,  adj.  [English  hydrotic;  -al.] 
Hydro  tic. 

hy-drous,  a.  [Gr.  fc.ydor=water;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
•ous.]  Containing  water;  watery. 

hydrous-anthophyllite,  s.    [AXTHOPHYLLITE.] 

hy-dro'-US,  s.  [Gr.  hydroe.i8=tun<\  of  the  water.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Hydrophilid» 
{Hydrous  piceus) . 

hy-drBx'-Ide,  s.    [Prof,  hydro-  (2),  and  oxide.] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  an  element  with  the  monad 
radical  hydroxyl  (OH)  ,  as  K'(OH)'  potassium 
hydrate,  Ca  (OH)2  calcium  hydrate.  These  com- 
pounds can  be  formed  by  adding  water  to  an  oxide, 
as  CaO-f-H2O=Ca(OH)i,  or  by  decomposing  a  salt 
with  KHO,  as  FeSO4+2'KHO=K2SO4+Fe(OH) ,. 

hy-drSx'-?!,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2) ;  ox(ygen),  and 
yl=Or.  hyle=matter.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  the  monatomic  radical 
(OH). 

hy-dr5x-?l  -9,-mine,  s.  [English  hydroxyl,  and 
amine.] 

Chem.:  NHo'OH.  Obtained  by  passing  nitrogen 
dioxide  through  a  series  of  vessels  containing  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitating  the  tin  by 
HoS,  filtering,  evaporating  to  dry  ness,  washing  with 
cold  alcohol,  then  boiling  with  absolute  alcohol, 
adding  ether,  which  precipitates  the  hydrochlorate 
of  hydroxylamine,  M^OH'HCl,  in  crystals.  Also 
by  the  action  of  hydrogen,  obtained  from  tin  and 
HCl  on  ammonium  nitrate,  or  ethyl  nitrate.  The 
base  is  very  volatile  and  easily  decomposed:  it  is 
only  known  in  solution.  Hydroxylamine  gives  a 
light  green  precipitate  with  cupric  sulphate,  which 
is  reduced  to  cuprous  oxide  on  boiling  with  water. 
Hydroxylamine  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent.  A 
solution  of  the  base  can  be^obtained  by  decompos- 
ing the  nitrate  dissolved  in  alcohol  by  alcoholic 
potash,  also  by  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  carbon- 
ate to  the  hydrochlorite.  The  salts  of  hydroxyla- 
mine  are  decomposed  by  potash  with  evolution  of 
nitrogen  and  formation  or  ammonia. 

S-dr6-zI6c  -Ite,  «.    [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  zinc- 
n.:  A  dull  earthy  or  compact  white,  grayish, 
or  yellowish  mineral,  occurring  massive,  earthy, 
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zinc,  73-4;  water,  11-3=100.  Found  abundantly  at 
the  Doloros  mine  in  the  Udras  Valley,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Saiitander,  and  elsewhere,  iu  Spain;  also 
in  Carinthia,  Westphalia,  Bavaria,  and  Persia. 
(Dana.) 

hy-drfc-z6 -8n  (pL  hy-dr&  zo -a,)  s.  [Prefix 
hydro-  (3),  and  Gr.  z6on=a  living  being,  an  animal.] 

ZoOloyy  : 

1.  Himj. :  One  of  the  Hydrozoa  [2] . 

2.  PI. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen,  followed 
by  Professor  Huxley,  &c.,  to  the  great  class  of  the 
sub-kingdom  Ccelenterata,  of  which  Hydra  is  the 
type.  They  exhibit  a  definite  histological  structure, 
their  tissues  having  a  cellular  organization.    These 
tissues  are  two.an  outer  or  ectoderm,  and  an  inner 
or  endoderm.    The  digestive  cavity  communicates 
directly  by  a  wide  aperture  with  the  general  cavity 
of  the  body.  The  digestive  sac  and  the  reproductive 
organs  are  developed  as  outward  processes  of  the 
body-wall.    In  most  the  prey  is  seized  by  tentacles 
surrounding  the  mouth  and  furnished  with  offensive' 
weapons  called  thread-cells.    The  Hydrozoa  are  all 
aquatic,  and  nearly  all  marine.    Their  distribution 
is  world-wide.    They  are  the  Dimorphiea  of  Ehren- 
berg,  the  Sertularians  of  Milne  Edwards,  and  the 
Nudibranchiata  of  Farre.  Prof.  Huxley  divided  the 
class  into  three  orders,  Hydrophora,  Siphonophora, 
and  Discophora,  doubtfully  adding  as  a  fourth  the 
Trachymedusee  of  Haeckel.  Nicholson  divides  them 
into  six  sub-classes :  Hydroida,  Siphonophora,  Lu- 
cernarida,  Discophora,  Graptolitidw ,  and  Hydro- 
corallinee.    (Owen,  Huxley,  Nicholson,  &c.) 

"In  the  first  and  lowest  organized  class  [of  Polypi] 
which  I  have  called  Hydrozoa.'1— Owen:  Compitr.  Anat. 
Inverted.  (1843),  lect.  vii.,  p.  82. 

2.  Palceont.:  See  the  several  orders  or  sub-classes 
of  Hydrozoa. 

hy  -drSs,  8.  [Lat.  hydrus,  Hydmx ;  Gr.  hydros^ 
a  water-serpent ;  Hydros=&  constellation  (2).] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Hydrophidee.     Sometimes  it 
is  made  the  type  of  the  family,  which  is  then  called 
Hydridee. 

2.  Astron. :  The  Southern  Snake,  one  of  Lacaille's 
constellations.    It  is  situated  between  the  South 
Polo  and  Achernar,  the  bright  star  in  Eridanus. 

hy-du-rll'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and  English 
uric  (?).]  (See  the  compound.) 

hydurilic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CsHeN^Og.  An  acid  obtained  as  an  am- 
monia salt  by  heating  diaturic  acid  to  160°  in  gly- 
cerine ;  the  ammonia  salt  is  converted  into  a  copper 
salt,  and  then  treated  with  H2S.  It  crystallizes  out 
of  hot  water  in  small  prisms.  Ferric  chloride  gives 
a  dark  green  color  with  a  solution  of  hydurUic  acid 
or  its  salts. 

*hy  em-al,  a.  [Latin  hiemalis,  from  hiems  = 
winter.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  winter;  done 
or  made  in  the  winter. 

"The  ancients  had  also  haemal  garlands." — Browne: 
Miscellanies,  p.  92. 

2.  Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  plants  which  flower 
in  winter. 

*hy  -em-ate,  v.  i.  TLat.  hiematum,  sup.  of  Memo, 
from  /wewis=winter.  J  To  pass  the  winter. 

*hy-em-a  tion,  s.  [Lat.  hiematio,  from  hiemo= 
to  pass  the  winter;  7ii>m*=winter.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  passing  the  winter  in  a  par- 
ticular state. 

"Setting it  in  coses  in  our  conservatories  for  hyema- 
tion." — Evelyn:  Sylva,  ch.  XX. 

2.  The  act  of  affording  shelter  during  the  winter, 
hy-e'-na,  hy-89'-na,  hyene,  e.   [Lat.,  from  Gr. 

hyaina  =  a  Libyan  wild  beast,  probably  the  hyena, 
from  ft«s=aswine,  a  pig,  to  which  the  hyena  has  no 
close  affinity.] 

1.  Zo6l.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hyen- 
idae  (q.  v.).  The  known  recent  species  are  four: 
(1)  The  common  Striped  Hyena  (Hyaena  slriata)  is 
brownish-gray,  darker  above,  with  several  irregu- 
lar, transverse,  distinct  stripes  along  the  sides.  It 
is  the  Canis  hyaena  of  Linnu-us,  the  only  species  he 
knew.  Inhabiting  Western  Asia  and  Northern  and 
Central  Africa,  it  was  known  to  the  ancients,  who 
regarded  it  with  superstitious  awe,  and  invented 
many  tales  as  to  its  habits.  It  is  nocturnal,  grub- 
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is  a  sound  like  sardonic  laughter,  whence  the  ani- 
mal is  called  the  Laughing  Hyena.  Fierce  as  it  is, 
it  can  be  domesticated  with  ease.  (2)  Hyozna  macu- 
lata,  the  Spotted  Hyena,  found  at  the  ('ape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  Southern  Africa  generally  where  it  is 
called  Cape  Hyena,  and,  on  account  of  its  ferocity, 
Tiger-wolf.  It  is  yellowish-brown,  with  numerous 
spots  of  a  deeper  color.  It  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  Striped  Hyena.  (3)  Hyaena  villosa.  the 
Strand  Wolf  of  the  Dutch,  is  also  from  the  Capo, 
where  it  was  first  discriminated.  It  is  grizzled 
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brown  with  some  bands,  whence  it  has  been  some- 
times mistaken  for  the  Striped  Hyuna  [(!)].  it.' 
The  Brown  Hyena.  It  is  found  at  Natal. 

2.  Palaeont. :  The  genus  first  appears  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  the  Siwalik  Hills  and  of  continental 
Europe.  It  was  well  represented  in  the  Pliocene. 
Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  reckons  the  Spotted  Hyena, 
Hyasna  crocuta,one  of  the  British  Mid-Pleistocene 
mammals,  existing  to  the  late  Pleistocene.  For- 
merly the  specimens  from  caves  were  named  Hin  im 
spehea,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  they  are  only  a 
variety  of  H.  crocuta.  J  ALBUM  OrR.i:cUM.l  When  a 
cave  like  Kirkdale,  or  Kent's  Hole,  in  England,  onre 
inhabited  by  hyenas,  is  opened,  it  is  generally  found 
to  abound  in  bones  of  other  mammals,  which  have 
been  broken,  gnawed,  and  polished  by  the  teeth 
of  the  hyena. 

hyena-dog, «. 

ZoOl.:  A  name  applied  by  Swainson  to  the  Aard 
Wolf  (q.  v.),  and  by  J.  E.  Gray  to  the  Hunting  Dog 
(q.v.). 

hy  e  nan  che,  s.  [Lat.  hyaina  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
ancho—to  strangle.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceae,  tribe  Buxeap. 
The  powdered  fruit  atHyaenanche  globosaoTcapen- 
sia,  called  also  Toxicodendron  capenst1.  is  rubbed  on 
mutton  by  the  Cape  colonists  and  used  to  poison 
hyenas. 

hy  en-arc  -t6«,  e.  [Lat.  hyaena,  and  Gr.  arktos 
=  a  Dear.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ursid».  The  remains  of 
Hyaenarctos  hemicyon  occur  in  the  Mid-Miocene, 
and  those  of  H.  insignia  in  the  Lower  Pliocene  of 
France. 

hy-en-lc-tls,  «.  [Lat.  hyoen(a)  and  ictia=Gi. 
iktis=a  weasel.] 

Palceont.:  An  extinct  genus  of  Hyenidse,  with 
affinities  to  the  Viverridee.  It  is  found  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  Greece. 

hy-en'-I  dse,  a.  pi.  [Lat.  hyoen(a)  (q.  v.) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idm.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  carnivorous  mammals.  Incisors 
I,  canines  i— },  prsemolars  |— J,  molars  I— i,  the  la^t 
molar  in  the  upper  jaw  being  tubercular,  as  in  the 
Felidse,  and  the  tongue,  as  in  theircase,  rough  with 

rickles.  They  have  projecting  eyes  andlarge  ears. 
_n  their  claws,  which  are  not  retractile,  they  ap- 
proach the  CanidsB  (Dogs),  but  the  toes  are  only 
four,  while  in  both  the  cats  and  dogs  they  are  five. 
The  hind  feet  of  the  hyenas  are  much  bent,  making 
the  shoulder  higher  than  the  haunch.  The  body  is 
heavy,  and  the  gait  stooping.  The  whole  organiza- 
tion adapts  them  for  breaking  bones.  [HYENA.] 
They  inhabit  the  warmer  regions  of  the  Old  WTorld, 
Southern  Africa  being  their  metropolis.  In.  addi- 
tion to  Hyena,  the  genus  Proteles,  though  it.  lias 
viverrine  affinities,  seems  to  belong  to  this  family. 
[AAHDWOLF.] 

2.  Palaeont. :  [HYENA,  2 ;  HYENICTIS.] 

•fhy-en-i'-nffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hyaen(a) ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ince.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-family  of  Canida?,  now  generally 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  family,  and  called  Hyenida* 
(q.  v.). 

hy-en  -6-don,  «.  [Lat.  hyaen(a),  and  Gr.  odous, 
odontos=a  tooth.] 

ZftOL:  A  genus  of  carnivorous  marsupials.  Hyaeit- 
odon  leptorhynchus  is  described  by  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins    as  occurring    in    the  Upper   Eocene  of  . 
Hordwell.    Three  species  are  found  in  the  Uppw 
Eoceno  of  France. 

hy-en-6-d5n'-tI-dse,  «.  >if.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyceno- 
don  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Palaeont.:  A  family  of  carnivorous  marsupials. 
Incisors  i — i,  canines  i — i,  preemolars  3 — §.  All  the 
molars  have  trenchant  edges.  Hyenodontideo  are 
sometimes  placed  among  the  carnivora.  They  am 
found  in  tne  Eocene  and  the  Lower  Miocene  of 
America,  Franco,  and  England. 

hy  -et-al,  a.    [Gr.  hyetos—rum ;  hyo=io  rain.] 

3Ieteor. :  Of  or  belonging  to  rain ;  relating  to  the 
rainfall  of  different  countries. 

hy-et  -6-graph, ».  [Gr.  hyetos=ram,  and  graphn 
=  to  write.]  A  chart  indicating  the  comparative 
distribution  of  rain  over  a  given  geographical  sur- 
face. 

hy-et-6-graph'-Ic,  hy-St-6-graph'-Ic-al,  adj. 
[EnK.hyetograph;  -t'c,  -«•<!(.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
hyetography. 

hy-St-Og'-ra-Phy",  «.  [English  hyetograph;  -y.] 
That  branch  of  physical  science  which  treats  of  the 
distribution  of  rain ;  a  knowledge  of  the  quantities 
of  rain  falling  in  different  places  in  a  given  time. 

hy-et-8m  -e-tSr,  s.  [Gr.  hyetos=raiu,  and  metron 
=  a  measure.]  A  rain-gauge. 

Hy-ge  -la  (i  as  y),  «.    [Gr.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  The  daughter  of  Esculapius,  and 
goddess  of  health. 

2.  Astron.:  [ASTEROID.] 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h«r.    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pSt, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cttr,     rdle,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Kw, 
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hf-ge -i?,n  (las  y),(t.  [HYGEIA.]  Pertainingor 
relating  to  hygeia  or  health. 

hy  -&e-ine,  s.   [HYGIEXE.] 

hy  -ge-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  hyge(ia);  -t's(.]  One  versed 
or  skilled  in  hygiene. 

hy-feiS'-gjl,  a.  [HYGEIAN.] 
hy  -gie-lne,  s.  [HYGIENE.] 
*hy  -gie-Ist,  s.  [HYGEIST.] 

hy-gl-ene.  s.  [Fr.  hygiene,  from  Gr.  hygiaino= 
to  be  sound,  healthy,  or  in  health.^ 

Med. :  The  study  of  the  prevention  of  disease,  the 
art  of  preserving  health,  and  securing  what  Juvenal 
(x.  356)  considered  the  best  gift  of  the  gods,  metis 
sana  in  corpore  sano,  through  wise  sanitary  pre- 
cautions, and  attention  to  diet,  regimen,  &c.  In 
this  way  growth  will  bo  increasingly  perfected,  life 
more  vigorous,  decay  less  rapid,  and  death  more 
remote. 

hy-gl-en'-Ic,  a.  & .«.    [Eng.  hygien(e) ;  -ic.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Relating  to  hygiene  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  health. 

B.  As  subst.  (pl.~):  The  science  of  health  ;  hygiene; 
sanitary  science. 

hy-gl-en  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hygienic;  -al.~\  Hy- 
gienic. 

hy-il-gn'-IC-fcl-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  hi/gienical;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  hygienic  manner;  according  to  the  rules  or 
principles  of  hygiene. 

hy  -gl-Sn-I^m,  s.  [Eng.  hygien(e');  -tsm.]  The 
science  of  health ;  hygiene. 

hy  -gl-en-Ist,  s.  [English  hygienM  !  -ist-J  One 
versed  in  hygiene. 

hy-£I-6l  -6-gf ,  s.  [Gr.  hygeia=hoelth,  and  logos 
=  a  discourse,  a  treatise.]  A  treatise  on  hygiene; 
hygiene. 

hy-gr6-,  pref.  [Gr.  hygros=v/et.~\  A  prefix  de- 
noting a  combination  with  or  the  presence  of  wet  or 
moisture. 

hy-grfc-ble-phar'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hygro-  (q.  v.) ; 
Gr.  blepharon=an  eyelid,  and  suff.  -fc;  Fr.  hygro- 
blepharique.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  lachrymal  ducts, 
and  orifices  of  the  eye. 

hy  -gr6-graph,  s.  [Pref.  hygrn-,  and  Gr.  graphs 
=  to  write,  to  describe.]  An  automatically  record- 
ing hygrometer. 

hy-gr5l'-6-gy\  s.  [Pref.  hydro-,  and  Gr.  logos=a 
discourse.! 

Med. :  The  doctrine  of  the  humors  of  the  body. 

[HUMOK.] 

hy-grom  -e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  hygro-,  and  Gr.metron 
=  a  measure.J  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
comparative  moisture  of  the  air.  There  are  three 
kinds :  (1)  those  which  act  by  absorption ;  (2)  by 
condensation,  and  (3)  those  in  which  the  hygro- 
metric  condition  is  deduced  from  observations  of  a 
wet  and  dry  bulb.  Of  the  first  class  is  the  hygrom- 
eter of  Saussure  (died  1799) .  It  consists  of  a  human 
hair  boiled  in  lye,  and  acts  by  absorption  and  evap- 
oration, lengthening  or  contracting  as  the  air  is 
more  or  less  moist. 

hy-gr6-met  -rlc,  hy-gr6-met'-rlc-g.l,  a.  [Pref. 
hyyro-;  Eng.  metric,  metrical.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  hygrometry;  made  or 
done  by  or  with  the  hygrometer ;  as,  hygrometric 
observations. 

2.  Readily  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture ;  as 
hygrometric  substances,  like  chloride  of  calcium, 
sulphuric  acid,  &c. 

II.  But. :  Indicating  the  approach  of  moisture. 
(London.) 

If  The  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere :  The 
degree  to  which  at  the  time  it  is  saturated  with 
moisture. 

liygrometric-balance,  s.  An  instrument  for 
indicating  the  relative  density  of  the  air,  and  con- 
sequent changes  of  rain  or  dry  weather.  It  consists 
of  a  balance,  from  one  arm  of  which  is  suspended  a 
brass  weight,  and  from  the  other  a  large,  thin, 
hollow  cylinder,  closed  at  each  end.  The  two  are 
arranged  so  as  to  be  in  equilibrium  at  a  given 
density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  evident  that  if 
the  air  become  heavier,  the  large  cylinder,  displac- 
ing more  air  than  the  solid  weight,  will  become 
more  buoyant  and  ascend.  If.  on  the  contrary,  the 
air  become  lighter,  it  will  sink.  A  rod  descending 
from  the  scale-beam  serves  to  indicate,  on  the  grad- 
uated arc  below,  the  comparative  density  of  theajr 
at  the  time  of  making  the  observation.  If  the  air 
be  heavy, fine  weather  may  be-expected;  but  if  the 
cylinder  sink,  rain  usually  follows. 

hygrometric-plants,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  Plants  so  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  at- 
mosphere that  they  will  indicate  a  change  in  its 


hygrometric  conditions.  Thus,  the  flower  of  Ana- 
gallis  arvensis  shuts  when  rain  is  about  to  fall; 
nonce  it  has  been  called  the  poor  man's  weather- 
glass. Convolvulus  arvensis  does  the  same.  If  the 
"African"  Marigod  (which,  however,  came  from 
Peru)  shuts  after  7  A.  M.,  rain  is  near  at  hand. 


hylurgus 

central  insistence  of  the  hylo-idcnl  philosophy  is 
that  man  is,  for  man.  the  measure  of  the  universe. 
It  is  sometimes  called  hylo-phenomenalism. 


hy  16  ba  -te§,s.  [Gr.  hylobates=oneviho  haunts 
the  woods. J 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Anthropoid  Apes,  containing 
the  Gibbons.  [GIBBON.] 

hy-16'-bl-us,   s.      [Gr.    hylobios=\iving   in   the 
woods.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  C'urculionidee. 

hy-16  -des,  s.    [Gr.  Aj/;<5<ies=woody,  muddy ;  hyle 

hy-groph  -a-nous,  «.    H>rcf. hygro-;  Gr.phaino    ~ZoOl"  A  small  tree  frog,  its  peculiarity  being  its 
=  to  cause  to  appear,  and  Eng.  sufl.  -OH*.]  shrilli  but  musical,  croak. 

hy'-16  Ism,  8.  [Gr.  hyle=mattei ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ism.]  The  same  as  HYLOTHEISM  (q.  v.). 

"  An  assumption  hitloiftm  is  not  concerned  to  dispute." 
— Journ.  of  Science,  Dec.,  1881,  p.  766. 


hy-grom  -e-trjf,  s.  [HYGROMETER.]  The  meas- 
urement of  the  amount  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air 
at  any  time.  This  may  be  effected  by  absorbing  the 
moisture  from  a  given  quantity  of  air;  by  rinding 
the  dew  point,  that  is  the  point  at  which  clew  is 
deposited,  or  by  apsychrometer  (q.  v.).  (Rossiter.) 


Bot, :  Having  such  a  structure  that  it  is  transpar- 
ent when  moist  and  opaque  when  dry. 

hy  -groph'-l-l?.,  s.  [Pref.  hygro-,  and  Gr.  phileo 
=to  love.  [ 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hygropbilese 
{q.  v.).  About  twenty-four  species  are  known. 

hy-grft  phll  -e-te,   s.  pi.     [Mod.  Latin  hygro- 
phil(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. ;  A  tribe  of  Acauthacew. 

hy'-grft  Scope,  «.  [Pref.  hygro-,  and  Gr.  skopeO 
=  to  observe.]  An  instrument  for  indicating  the 
degree  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

hy-gr6-scop  -Ic,  hy-gr6  scop  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
hygroRcop(e) ;  -ic,  -teal*] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hygroscope;  indicated 
or  detected  by  the  hygroscope. 

2.  Having  the  property  or  quality  of  imbibing 
moisture    from    the  atmosphere,  or  of   becoming 
coated  with  a  film  of  moisture. 

"More  information  as  to  the  hygroscopic  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  is  needed." — London  Athenaeum. 

hy-gr&-sc6-pl9 -I-tf,  «.  [English  hygroscopic; 
-itt/.l  The  property  of  extending  when  water  is  ap- 
plied, and  shrinking  when  it  is  withdrawn. 

hy-gr6-stat'-Ics,  s.  [Greek  hygros=-wet,  statike 
eptstemc'=statics,  histemi=to  stand.]  The  science 
of  comparing  or  measuring  degrees  of  moisture. 

hy-lg,,  s.    [Lat. hyle;  Gr.  ftyZe^awood,  aforest.] 
ZoOl.:  Tree  Frog.   The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hylidee  (q,  v.).     Hyla  arborea  is  found  in  conti- 
nental Europe, 
hy-la-dse,  a.  pi.    [HYLID.E.] 

hy-lSB-6-sau  -rus,  *.  [Gr.  ftyMt'os=belonging  to 
the  forest,  savage,  and  «aitros~a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Dinosaurian  reptiles.  The 
bony  dermal  scutes  were  prolonged  along  the  ridge 
of  the  back  in  a  series  of  enormous  spines.  Discov- 
ered by  Mantell  in  the  Wealden  of  TUgate  Forest. 

hy-las'-iis, s.  [Lat.=a  centaur;  also=one  of  Ac- 
teon'sdogs;  Gr.  Ai//aios=belonging  to  the  forest.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Bees,  family  Andrenidce.  The 
species  burrow,  and  are  parasitic.  When  caught 
they  emit  a  fragrance  like  that  of  lemons. 

*hyi-arch'-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  A?/ie=matter,  and  archi- 
fcos=ruling,  arc/io=torule.]  Presiding  over  matter. 

hy-le,  «.    [Gr.  hyle= matter.] 

Manicheism:  The  name  given  by  the  Manicheans 
to  the  Eegentof  the  World  of  Darkness. 

hy -le-6-saur,  s.  [HYL^EOSAUHUS.]  A  popular 
form  of  hylteosaurus  (q.  v.). 

hy-le-6  sau  -rfis,  a.    [HYL.EOSAUBUS.] 

hy-les  -I-nus,  s.  [Gr.  ft#Ze=wood,  and  sinos— 
damage.  (Agossiz.)] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Scolytidap. 
One,  Hylesinus  fraxini,  feeds  on  the  ash,  and  an- 
other, H.  oleiperda,  destroys  the  olive. 

hyl'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  ft»te=wood,  matter.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  matter,  corporeal ;  as,  hylic  influences. 

hyl'-Ism, «.  [Gr.  hylc=vrood,  matter.]  A  theory 
which  regards  matter  as  the  original  principle  of 
evil. 

hy  -11-dae,  hy  -la-dae,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyl(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  -adce.] 

ZoOl.:  Tree  Frogs.  A  family  of  Amphibians, 
order  Anoura  or  Batrachia.  They  are  akin  to  the 
Ranidee  (typical  frogs) ,  but  have  the  extremities  of 
their  toes  dilated  into  knobs  with  a  viscoiis  secre- 
tion, enabling  them  to  climb  trees  on  which  they 
live.  They  are  also  more  elegant,  and,  as  a  rule, 
more  brighfly  colored. 

hy-16-,  pref.  [Gr.  Aj/!e= matter.]  Pertaining  to 
matter,  materialistic. 

hylo- ideal,  a..  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  hylo-idealism  (q.  v.). 

"Many  a  cherished  ideal  must  fall  when  the  .  .  . 
hylo-ide<il  theory  is  finally  established." — Joum.  of  Science, 
March,  1883,  p.  127. 

hylo-idealism,  s. 

Philos. :  Somatic  or  material  idealism,  a  school 
of  philosophy  adopted  from  Protagoras.  The 


thy  -16-Ist,  s.  [Gr.  7i!/Ze=matter  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.] 
Ahylotheist;  a  pantheist. 

hy-lon  -6-mus,  s.  [Gr.  fcuie=matter,  and  nomos 
=  a  feeding-place,  an  abode.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts,  order 
Microsauria.  Found  in  the  coal  of  Nova  Scotia. 
It  may  possibly  bo  a  lizard. 

*hy-l5p'-a-thls,m,  s.  [Gr.  7ij^c=matter,  and 
pa/Aos=  suffering,  feeling.]  The  doctrine  that  mat- 
ter is  sentient. 

*hy-l5p  -a-thlst,  subst.  [HYLOPATHISM.]  A 
believer  in  hylopathism. 

hy-loph'-ag-ous,  a.  [Gr.  hyle=v/ood  ;  phagein 
=  to  eat,  and  Eng.  suff.  -oits.] 

Entom.:  Eating  wood. 

hy-l6-the  -Is.m,  s.  [Gr.  AyJe=matter,  and  Ehg; 
theism  (q.  v.).] 

Religions:  The  system  of  belief  which  regards 
God  and  matter  as  identical;  pantheism.  [MATE- 
RIALISM.] 

"All  adoration,  therefore,  becomes  pure  hylotheism 
and  self-worship."  —  Journ.  of  Science,  Jan.,  1881,  p.  60. 

hy-l6-the'-Ist,  a,  [Gr.  ft;/re=matter,  and  English 
theist  (q.  v.).]  A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  hylo- 
theism. 

hy-l8t  6-ma,  s,  [Gr.  Aj/;otomo8=cutting  or  fell- 
ing wood.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Hymenopterous  Insects, 
family  Tenthredinidee.  Hylotoma  rosce  is  the  Rose 
Saw-fly. 

hy-l6-zo  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  Az^e=matter,  and  zoe 
=life.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  hylozoism  (q.  v.). 

"  Hylozoic  materialism  is  essentially  identical  with  that 
of  Democritus."  —  Journal  of  Science,  Sept.,  1881,  p.  622. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  hylozoist  (q.  v.). 

*hy-l6-zo  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hylozoic  ;  -«;.]  Hylo- 
zoic. 

hy-16  ZO  -I§m,  s.  [Gr.  7ii^e=matter;  2oe=life, 
and  Eng.  -ism.] 

Philos.:  The  system  according  to  which  matter 
has  a  necessary  existence,  and  is  equally  necessarily 
endowed  with  life.  There  are  two  forms:  (1)  that 
each  atom  of  matter  lives  entirely  independent  of 
all  other  atoms  ;  (2)  that  the  whole  world  is  a 
living  being,  whose  material  elements  participate- 
in  a  common  life.  The  first  form  is  the  doctrine  of 
Strato  of  Lampsacus,  the  second  that  of  the  Stoics, 
who  conceived  the  universe  animated  by  a  living; 
principle.  Hylozoism  reappears  in  the  Alexandrian 
school,  in  the  teaching  of  Cardan  and  Paracelsus* 
and  in  that  of  Spinoza,  who  attributed  life  to  all 
things  though  ina  different  degree.  "Omnia,quam- 
vis  diversis  gradibus,  animata  tamen  sunt." 

"We  cannot  express  animistic  ideas  except  in  terms 
which  belong  to  hyluzoi&m."  —  Journal  of  Science.  Jan.. 
1882,  p.  47. 


--  -1st,  s.  [Gr.  hyle=matter;  zoe  =  lite, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
hylozoism  (q.  v.). 

"  The  hylozoists,  by  Cudworth's  account  of  them, 
ascribed  a  little  more  to  their  atoms."—  Search.-  Light  of 
Nature,  vol.  ii,,  pt,  i.,  ch.  ix. 

hy-l6-z6-lst'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  hylozoist;  -ic.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  connected  with  hylozoism  (q.  v.). 

"The  .  .  .  hylozoistio  conception  of  the  universe." 
—  Journal  of  Science,  June  1881,  p.  818. 

hy-li-z6-Ist  -Ic-ga-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  hylozoistic; 
-aZ,  -/j/.]  After  the  manner  of  hylozoists;  materi- 
ally. 

hyl-iir'-gusf  s.  [Greek  hylourgos  =  working  in 
wood.] 

Entom,  :  A  genus  of  beetles,  tribe  Xylophaga,  fam- 
ily Scolytidfp.  Hylurgus  piniperda  is  very  destruc- 
tive in  pine  forests.  It  is  found  in  Europe. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  -----  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious   --  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,      deL 
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Hymen. 

(From  an  Antique.) 


hym 

•hym,  pron.    [HiM.J 

Hy  -men,  hy  -men,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hymfn= 
;i)  the  god  of  marriage,  (2)  a  membrane.] 

1.  Greek   Antia.    (of   the 
form  Hymen) :  The  god  of 
marriage,  sou  of   Bacchus 
and  Venus. 

"  Love  knits  their  hearts  and 
Hymen  joins  their  hands." 
Crabbe.-  The  Boniuah. 

2.  Anat.:  A  membrane  of 
semi-lunar  shape  stretched 
before     the     vaginal     en- 
trance, although  in  many 
cases  non-existent,  or  near- 
ly so,  sometimes  imperfor- 
ate,  requiring  a  slightoper- 
ation  at  or  before  puberty. 
It  is  of  little  or  no  medico- 
legal  importance. 

•fa.  Bot.:  The  fine  pellicle 
which  incloses  a  flower  in 
the  bad. 

hy-men-ae'-a,  *.  [From 
Hymen  (q.  v.) ,  because  the 
leaves  are  formed  of  a  pair 
of  leaflets.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ceesal- 
pinieee,  tribe  Amherstieee.  There  are  two  bracts  at 
the  base  of  the  flowers;  the  calyx  is  tubular,  with 
live  deciduous  segments ;  the  petals  are  five ;  the 
seeds  are  imbedded  in  a  fibrous  pulpy  substance 
filling  the  legume,  and  eaten  by  Indians.  Hymenoea 
courbaril  is  the  Locust-tree  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Brazil.  It  attains  to  a  great  age  and  size.  It  yields 
a  valuable  resin  called  anime.  The  wood  is  close- 
grained  and  tough,  and  is  used  for  tree-nails.  Its 
inner  bark  is  anthelmintic.  H.  verrucosa  produces 
the  copal  of  Madagascar,  and  perhaps  that  of 
India. 

hy-men-e  al,  hy  men  e  -an,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr. 
hymenean,  from  Lat.  Hymenaeua;  Gr.  hymcnaios= 
a  wedding  song.]  [HYMEN.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

•1.  Lit.:   Pertaining  to  or  used  in  the  rites  of 
Hymen    (q.  v.). 
2.  Fig. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  marriage. 

"Hers,  in  the  bonds  of  hymeneal  truth." 

Cowper:  Approach  of  Spring.     (Trans.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  marriage  hymn  or  song. 

"  For  her  white  virgins  hymeneals  sing." 

Pope-  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  220. 

hy-me -nl-al,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  hymenl(um);  Eng. 
suff.  -a/.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
botanical  hymen  (q.  v.). 

hynienial-lay er,  s. 

Bot.:  A  layer  in  lichens,  composed  of  parallel 
hyphee  or  paraphyses,  and  of  the  asci.  (Thome.) 

hy-me'-nl  urn,  s.  [Gr.  hymenion,  dimin.  from 
Hymen.]  [HYMEN.] 

Bot.:  The  fructifying  surface  in  fungi, in  which 
the  spores  are  naked ;  the  parts  in  which  the  spor- 
ules  immediately  lie.  The  term  is  used  of  Agaricus 
and  similar  genera,  and  more  loosely  of  Helvella 
and  Peziza.  Distinguished  from  a  nucleus  (q.  v.). 

hy-men-6-,  pref.  [Gr.  hymen=a  skin,  a  mem- 
brane.] (Seeetym.) 

hy-men-5c  -a-rla,  s.  [Pref.  hymeno-,  and  Lat. 
ca>-is=Gr.  kuris—a  small  crustacean,  probably  a 
shrimp  or  prawn.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  crustaceans,  order  Phyllo- 
poda.  Hymenocaris  vermicauda  occurs  in  the 
Upper  Cambrian  ago  at  Festiniog  and  Dolgelly. 

hy-men-6-dIc -tjf-Sn,  s.  [Pref.  hymeno-,  and 
<Jicfyon=anet.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cinchonaceae, family  Cinchoni- 
dse.  The  species  are  ornamental  trees,  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high.  The  inner  bark  of  Hymenodictyon 
excelsum,  an  East  Indian  shrub,  is  as  bitter  and 
astringent  as  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  used  for  tanning. 

hy-men-og  -en-jf,  s.  [Pref.  hymeno-,  and  Greek 
gennao=  to  produce.] 

Phusiol. :  The  production  of  membranes  by  the 
simple  contact  of  two  liquids,  as  albumen  and  fat, 
when  the  former  gives  a  coating  to  the  globules  of 
the  latter.  (DunQlison.) 

hy-men-8l-6  g?, ».  fPref.  hymeno-,  and  Greek 
logos— a  discourse;  Fr.  hymenolouie,] 

Anat. :  The  branch  of  anatomical  science  which 
treats  of  the  membranes. 

hy  men  6  mjf-ce  -te§,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hymeno-,  and 
Gr.  mykfs  (gcnit.  myketo«)  =  n  mushroom.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  fuugals,  having  the  spores 
generally  quaternate  on  distinct  sijorophores. 
Called  also  Agaricacete  (q.  v.).  It  is  divided  into 
six  sub-orders :  Agaricini,  Polyporei,  Hydnei,  Auri- 
cularini,  Clavati,  and  Tremellini. 
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hy-men  6-phore,  hy  men-oph -Sr-um,  tubtt. 

[Pref.  hymeno-,  and  Gr.  pkoros=  bearing,  carrying.] 
Bot.:  The  cellular  or  filamentous  structure  in 
hymenomycetous  fungi  on  which  the  hymeuiuni,  or 
fructifying  surface,  is  spread,  like  wax  on  a  mold. 
In  theAgaracini  and  Polyporoi  it  is  the  same  as 
the  trama  or  inner  substance  of  the  gills  or  par- 
titions of  the  pores.  ( M.  J.  Berkeley,  in  Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

hy-men-6-phyT  le-as,  s.  p(.  [Mod. Lat.  hymen- 
ophyll(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  ferns,  order  Polypodiaceee.  The 
frond  is  very  membranous,  translucent,  and  reticu- 
late. The  involucre  is  two-valved,  urceolate,  or 
two-lipped  ;  capsules  minute,  membranous,  reticu- 
late, sessile  on  a  clavate  or  filiform  receptacle,  sur- 
rounded by  a  complete  horizontal  or  oblique  ring, 
vernation  circiuate.  Sometimes  made  an  order, 
Hymenophyllaceje. 

hy-men  Sph  -yl-lite,  s.  [Eng.  hymenophyllum ; 
suff.  -ite  (q.  v.).] 

Palceobot.:  A  genus  of  Carboniferous  Ferns,  ro- 
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sembling  Spbenopteris,  but  with  the  margin  of  the 
id  lobed,  each  lobe  witli  a  single  nervure. 


hy  men-&-phyl  -lum,  s.     [Pref.  hymeno-,  and 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  fern  tribe,  Hymeno- 
phylleee  (q.  v.).  The  sori  are 
marginal,  axillary,  or  ter- 
minal ;  the  involucre  free  and 
small  in  the  frond,  two- 
valved,  or  two-lipped,  open- 
ing outward ;  capsules  sessile 
on  a  columnar  receptacle ; 
ring  complete,  oblique. 
Seventy  species  are  known, 
most  of  them  from  the  tropics 
and  the  southern  temperate 
zone. 

hy-men-8p  -ter,  s.  [HY- 
MENOPTERA.] 

Entom. :  An  insect  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera  (q.  v.). 

hy  -  men  -  Sp  -  ter  -  a,  a.  pi. 
[Pref.  hymeno-.  and  Gr.  ptera, 
pi.  of  pteron=a  wing.] 

1.  Entom. :   An  order  of  in- 
sects,    sub-class     Metabola.      Hymenophyllnm 
They    have   four    wings,    all        Tunbridgense. 
membranous,  with  the  nerv- 

ures  few,  or  in  some  cases  wanting.  Mouth  with 
mandibles,  sometimes  with  a  suctorial  organ  in 
addition,  the  latter  formed  by  the  united  maxillee 
and  labrum.  Females  either  with  an  ovipositor  or 
a  sting.  Metamorphoses  complete,  the  larvae  gen- 
erally footless,  and  requiring  to  be  fed  by  the  parent 
insects.  If  intelligence  fix  the  place  of  an  order  in 
the  system,  the  Hymenoptera  containing  the  bees, 
the  ants,  &c.,  should  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Aiinu- 
loso  sub-kingdom.  Latreille  divided  the  orderinto 
two  sub-orders:  Terebrantia,  in  which  the  females 
have  an  auger;  and  Aculeata,  in  which  there  is  a 
sting.  The  Terebrautia  had  two  sub-sections— 
Securifera  and  Pupivora  j  and  the  Aculeata  four — 
Heterogynse,  Fossores,  Diploptera,  and  Anthophila. 
Swainson's  arrangement  was  into  the.  tribes — Api- 
des,  Sphecides,  Ichneumonides,  Cynipsides,  and 
Tenthredines.  Another  division  is  into  Securifera, 
in  which  the  abdomen  is  attached  to  the  thorax  by 
its  whole  breadth,  and  Petiolata,  in  which  the  two 
are  connected  by  a  more  or  less  slender  footstalk. 
Under  the  first  are  the  tribes  Phyllophaga  and 
Xylophaga ;  under  the  second,  Terobrautia  and 
Aculeata. 

2.  PalcBont. :    The  order  does  not  occur  before  the 
Secondary,  if  not  even  the  Tertiary,  period. 

hy  men-Sp  -tSr-an,  s.  [Modern  Latin  hymen- 
opter(a) ;  -an.] 

Entom.:  An  insect  of  the  order  Hymonoptera 
(q.  v.). 

*hy-men-8p-ter-8r-6-gIst,s.  [Eng.,&c.,  hymen- 
opter ;  o  connective,  andGr.  logog^a  discourse.]  One 
well  acquainted  with  the  habits  or  devoted  to  the 
study  or  the  hymeuoptera  (q.  v.). 

hy-men  op '-tSr-ous.  hy-men  op -ter-al,  a. 
[Mod.  Lat.  hymenopter(o) ;  -ous,  -al.\ 

Entom.:  Having  membranous  wings  of  the  kiml 
described  under  Hymenoptera ;  of  or  belonging  to 
that  insect  order. 

hf-men-6-tha-lam'-e-se, ».  pi.  [Pref.  hymeno-, 
and  Gr.  thalamos=an  inner  chamber.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Lichens,  having  the  shields  open, 
the  nucleus  forming  a  disc,  permanent,  and  bear- 
ing asci. 

hy-men-St'-o-my',  s.  [Pref.  hymeno-,  and  Greek 
tome=a  cutting;  Fr.  hym&notomie.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  dissection  of  the  membranes,  or  the 
branch  of  science  recording  its  results. 

2.  Surg. :  An  incision  made  in  an  imperforate  hy- 
men for  the  exit  of  the  menses. 
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hy-men -u-lum,  s.    [Latinized  dimin.  of  (i 
hymen.]    [HvsiEX.] 

Bot. :  A  disc  or  shield  containing  asci,  but  with- 
out excipulum.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

hjfmn  (H  silent),  *ympne,  s.  [O.  French  ymne, 
hymne,  from  Lat.  hyitmus;  Gr.  hyfflmev.] 

1.  A  song  or  ode  in  praise,  honor,  or  adoration  <>f 
God,  or  some  deity ;  a  sacred  song. 

2.  Spec.:  A  sacred  com  position  in  poetry  intended 
to  be  sung  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  musical  in- 
strument, and  not  being  versified  from  the  book  of 
Psalms,  else  it  is  called  a  Psalm,  or  directly  from 
any  other  part  of  Scripture,  or  else  it  is  a  para- 
phrase.   Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries,  is  said  to  have 
composed  the    first    hymn  for  Christian  worship 
about  A.  D.  431,  but  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny 
the  Younger  the  Christiana  are  said  to  have  habit- 
ually sung  one  to  Christ  as  God.    On  Dec.  9,  633.  the 
Council  of  Toledo  sanctioned  the  use  of  hymns  in 
churches.     Luther   did    much  to  popularize  hym- 
nody  in  the  infant  Protestant  Church  in  Germany. 
Of  the  hymns  now  in  use  many  were  composed  by 
Isaac  Watts,   Charles  Wesley,  John  Wesley,  and 
Cowper.      Many    devotional    English    hymns   are 
translations  from  the  German,  or  from  the  Latin 
and  Greek  hymns  of  the  early  or  of  the  medieval 
Church.    Prominent  among  Americans  who  have 
written  hymns  are  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Phoebe 
Gary,  P.  P.  Bliss,  Ira  D.  Sankey,  Julia  Ward  Howe 
who  wrote  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 
and  Samuel  Francis  Smith,  author  of  the  national 
hymn  "America." 

hymn  (n  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.    [HYMN,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  praise,  adore,  or  worship  in  hymns  ;  to  sing 
to. 

2.  To  express  or  describe  in  hymns ;  to  sing. 

"//(/»<«  the  requiem  to  his  parted  soul." 

Southey:  Joan  of  Arc,  bk.  viii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  sing  hymns  or  songs  in  praise  or 
adoration. 

"  The  hymning  angels,  and  the  herald  star." 

Cotcptr:  To  Charles  Deodati.    i. Trans.) 

hjFm'-n?.!,  s.  [Eng.  hymn;  -a£.]  A  collection  of 
hymns,  especially  one  for  use  in  public  worship. 

hym  -nlc,  *h?m  -nlcke,  a.  [Eng.  hymn;  -ic.] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  hymns. 

hjfm-nlst,  s.  [Eng.  hymn;  -is/.]  A  composer  of 
hymns. 

"  We  have  a  pretty  clear  indication  of  the  birthplace  of 
the  hymnist." — W.  E.  Gladstone:  Homeric  Synchronism, 
p.  102. 

^J  This  is  a  much  more  correct  form  than  hymnol- 
ogist,  though  that  word,  which  really  means  "  one 
who  writes  or  discourses  about  hymns,"  is  in  more 
general  use.  (See  Notes  and  Queries,  April  30,  1S59, 
p.  359.) 

*h?m  -n6-dlst,  s.  [Eng.  hymnod(y);  -is/.]  A 
writer  of  hymns,  an  hymnologist. 

"Dryden  as  a  hymnodist." — Notes  and  Queries,  Dec.  29, 
1883,  p.  617. 

hyTn  -n6-d?,  s.  [Eng.  hymn;  suff.  -ody,  as  in 
psalmody.]  The  same  as  HYMNOLOOY  (q.  v.). 

"This  hymnody  would  lengthen  the  burial-service." — 
Matthew;  Arnold:  Last  Essays,  p.  220. 

'hy^n-nog'-r?.  pher,  «.  [Gr.  ft«mnos=a  hymn, 
and  yrapho— to  write.]  A  writer  of  hymns.  (Xotes 
and  Queries,  Dec.  22, 1883,  p.  497.) 

'hym-nog  -ra-phf ,  s.  [HYMNOOEAPHEB.]  The 
art  or  act  of  writing  hymns. 

hyin-nol -6-glst,  s.  [Eng.  hymnolog(y) ;  -ist.] 
A  writer  or  composer  of  hymns. 

htfm-nol  -6-fcy.  *hym-nol-o-gie,  s.  [fir.  hymnos 
=a  hymn,  and  (ogos=a  word,  a  treatise.  |  A  collec- 
tion of  hymns ;  hymns  collectively  ;  the  hymns  used 
by  any  particular  church  or  body. 

h9-6-ch8l -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  hys  (genit.  ftyos)=apig, 
and  Eng.  cholic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

hyochollc-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C2.iH4oOj.  An  acid  obtained  by  boiling 
hypglycochoiic  acid,  or  hyotauro-cholic  acid,  with 
acids  or  alkalies. 

hy -6-don,  s.  [Gr.  hyst  (gonit.  hyos)  =  a  swine,  a 
pig,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  &  tooth.  1 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hyodon- 
tidee. 

hy'-6-d8nt,  a.  &  s.   [HYODOSTH>^;.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  teeth  like  those  in  the  pigs; 
of  or  belonging  to  the  Hyodontidas  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  An  animal  belonging  to  the  family 
Hyodontida>  (q.  v.). 

hf-6-don  -H  dae,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyodmi  (q.v.), 
genit.  hyodont(is] ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.j 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  fishes,  order  Malancopteryqii 
abdominales.  It  has  been  separated  from  tlio 
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dupeiclflc,  under  which  some  still  place  the  genus 
Hyodon,  suppressing  the  family.  The  few  known 
species  are  from  the  fresh-water  streams  and  lakes 
of  North  America. 

hy-6-glos  -sgil,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  hyo<jloss(us) ;  -«(.] 

Anat. :  Connecting  the  tongue  and  the  hyoid- 
boae.  There  are  a  hyoglossal  membrane  and  muscle. 
[HYOGLOSSCS.] 

hy-6-gloB'-sus,  s.  [Gr.  hyoeidis,  and  glossa=tl\e 
tongue.]  [HYOID.] 

Anat. :  (See  the  compound.) 

hyoglossus-muscle,  s. 

Anat.:  A  flat  quadrate  muscle,  connecting  the 
tongue  with  the  hyoid-bone. 

hy-6-gly-c6-chol'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  hys  (genit.  hyos) 
—  a  pig,  and  Eng.  ylycocholic.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

hyoglycochollc-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C27H43NO5.  An  acid  contained  in  the 
bile  of  a  pig. 

hy  -6ld,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  hyoeides—tho  hyoid-bono: 
J7w  =  the  Gr.  upsilon,  the  form  of  which  anything 
•called  hj'oid  resembles.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Anat.:  (See  the  compound.) 

B.  Assubst. :  The  hyoid-bone  (q.  v.). 
hyold-arch,  s.    [HYOID-BOSE.  ] 
hyoid-bone,  hyold-arch,  s. 

1.  Anat.:  The  second  arch  developed  from  the 
-cranium,  giving  support  to  the  tongue  and  attach- 
ment to  numerous  muscles  of  the  neck.    It  consists 
of  a  body,  two  larger  cornua  projecting  backward, 
and  two  smaller  cornua  ascending  from  the  angles 
between  the  body  and  two  larger  cornua. 

2.  Comp.  Anat. :  Called  also  Os  linguce,  because  it 
supports  the  tongue.    The   U    form  is  much  less 
marked  in  the  inferior  vertebrates. 

hjf-6T-de-al,  hy-6~l  -d<S-an,  a.  [English,  &c., 
Jiyoid;  -eal,  -eon.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hyoid-bone. 

hy-6T-des_,  s.    [Gr.]    [HYOID.] 

Anat. :  The  hyoid-bone. 

hy-6-p6-tam  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat.  hyopota- 
m(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i'dte.] 

Palceont. :  According  to  Kowalewsky,  a  family  of 
omnivorous  ungnlated  mammals  akin  to  Suida», 
irom  which  it  may  not  be  distinct. 

hy-6  pot  -a-miis,  «.  [Gr.  hys  (genit.  At/os)=a 
swine,  a  pig,  and  potamos=a  river.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  gonus  of  the  family  Hyo- 
potamidee,  or  a  genus  of  Suidee,  found  in  the 
Eocene  and  Lower  Miocene  beds. 

hy-os-gy-am  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hyoacyam(us) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Solanacea?. 

hy-6s-$y  -9,-mlne,  s.  [Latin  hyoscyamus,  and 
.suff.  -ine  (Chvm.)  (q.  v.).1 

Chem.:  Cn^aNOji.  A  white  crystalline  substance 
obtained  from  Hyoscyamus  niger  and  Datura  stra- 
monium. Hyoscyamine  is  generally  an  oily  liquid ; 
its  aqueous  solution  is  strongly  alkaline.  It  can  be 
crystallized  from  chloroform  in  silky  needles,  which 
meltatlU8e.  Hyoscyamine  has  been  shown  to  be 
identical  with  duboisin,  an  alkaloid  obtained  from 
Duboisia  myoporoides. 

hy-&s-$y'-a-mus,  «.  [Lat.  =  Gr.  hyoskyamos= 
Jienbane:  hys  (genit.  A#os)=aswine,  andA;yamos=a 
bean.] 

1.  Botany :  Henbane ;  the 
"type  of  the  tribe  Hyoscya- 
me«¥.  The  calyx  is  tubular ; 
the  capsule  opening  trans- 
versely with  a  lid.     When 
its  seeds  are  forming,  the 
plant  is  a  powerful  narcot- 
ic,   though  comparatively 
inert  at  a  previous  period. 
.{HENBANE.] 

2.  Phar.:  The  fresh  and 
carofully-dried    leaf    and 
young     branches    of    H. 
•niger.     The   plant   has   a 
strong,     unpleasant    odor 
and  a  slightly  acrid  taste. 
The   fresh    juice   dropped 
into    the   eye   dilates    the 
pupil.    It  is  used  to  pre- 
pare Extractum  hyoscyami, 
extract    of     hyoscyamus ; 
'Tinctura  hyoscyami,  tinct- 
ure of  hyoscyamus ;  and  Succus  hyoscyami,  juice  of 
•hyoscyamus.    It  is  used  as  a  sedative,  to  diminish 
pain,  and  allay  irritation  of  the  bladder,  to  prevent 
the  griping  of  purgatives,  and  to  relievo  spasm. 

hy-&-ser-Id'-e-S8,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyoseris, 
genit.  hyoserid(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.  ] 

Hot.:  A  tribe  of  Composites,  sub-order  Liguli- 
florae. 
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hy-os  -§r-Is,  s.  [Lat.  hymiris;  Gr.  nyosens—a 
plant  resembling  endive,  (irw.  Smith.)} 

Bot,:  The  typical  genus  of  tbo  tribe  Hyoseri- 
deie  (q.  v.).  The  same  flower-head  yields  achenei 
of  three  different  forms.  Three  species  are  known, 
all  from  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

hy-6-tau  r&-chol  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  hys.  (genit.  hyos)  = 
a  pig,  and  Eng.  taurocholic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

hyotaurocholic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  ('aTH^NSOs.  An  acid  contained  in  the 
bile  of  a  pig. 

hy-o  ther -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  hys,  (genit.  7ij/os)=a 
swine,  and  therion=&  wild  animal.] 

Palceont. :  A.  genus  of  Suidse  from  the  European 
Miocene. 

*hf  p,  suhst.  [An  abbreviation  of  hypochondria 
(q.  v.).]  Melancholy,  vexation.  [Hip.s.J 

"  Heaven  send  thou  hast  not  pot  the  hyps" 

Swift:  Casuhnis  and  Peter. 

*hf  p,  v.  t.  [Hyp,  «.]  To  make  melancholy ;  to 
vex,  to  depress. 

'  hy-p»  -thral,  a.  [Lat.  hypcethrus,  from  Greek 
hypaithros,  hypaithrios=\\ndeT  the  open  sky :  hypo 
=under,  andai7/ier=the?ky.] 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  a  building  entirely 
uncovered. 

"This  very  dralty  and  hupcethral  style  of  architecture." 
— Fergusson:  Kitde  Stone  Monuments,  ch.  iii. 

hy-pse  -thrum,  s.    [HYPJITHRAL.] 

Arch.:  Thatportion  of  the  interior  of  a  building 
which  is  not  protected  by  a  roof. 

hy-pal'-la  ge,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hypaUage= 
an  interchange,  an  exchange ;  fti/;w=under,  and 
allage=a  change;  allas8d=to  change,  to  exchange.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  attributes  are 
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hy'p-an  -ther-a,  s.  [Gr.  ftypan(/w;)-os=slightly 
colored.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cncurbitacese,  tribe  Nhandiro- 
bese.  The  seeds  of  Hypanthera  gunpera,  a  Brazil- 
ian climber,  taken  in  moderation,  are  a  stomachic, 
but  eaten  in  too  largo  quantities  they  act  as  purga- 
tives. • 

hjfp-an'-thl-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  hypo 
=  unuer,and  anthos=a  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  fleshy  enlarged  hollow  of  the  end  of  a 
peduncle  supporting  the  flower  in  the  rose,  the 
apple,  the  myrtle,  &c. 

h?-pan-thoc  -rl-nfis,  s.  [Greek  hypantheo=to 
begin  to  flower,.to  blossom,  and  krinon=a  lily.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Crinoids,  family  Eucalyp- 
tocrinidap.  Found  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
rocks. 

thy'p-an-tho  -dl-um,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Greek 
7ig/po=under,  and  Eug.,  &c.,  anthodium  (q.  v.).  1 

Hot. :  Link's  name  for  what  is  usually  called  nyp- 
anthium  (q.  v.). 

hy-pa-p8ph  -jf-sef ,  s. pi.  [Gr.  Aypo=under,  and 
pi.  of  Eng.  apophysis  (q.  v.).] 

A  nat. :  The  sub-central  parts  of  the  atlas ;  ventral 
processes  from  the  body  of  the  vertebrae. 

hyp-ar'-gyr-He  (gyr  as  glr),  s.  [Gr.  hypar- 
gyros^havinK  silver  underneath:  &ypo=under,  and 
argyroi-  silver.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Miargyrite  (q.  v.),  containing 
about  thirty-ttve  per  cent,  of  silver.  Found  atClaus- 
tlial. 

*hy-pas'-plst,  s.  [Gr.  hypaspistes,  from  hypos- 
piiii=to carry  a  shield  for  one:  ftj/po=under,  and 
aspis=a  shield.] 

Greek  Antig.:  A  shield-bearer,  an  armor-bearer; 
a  heavy-armed  soldier. 

hjfp-ax -I-al.  a.  [Gr.  ftypo=under;  Lat.,  &c., 
axis  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -al.l 

Anat. :  Lying  below  the  embryonic  vertebral 
axis.  Used  of  thohypaxial,  called  by  Huxley  the 
hyposkeletal,  muscles.  (Quain.) 

hy-pe  co'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hypeco(um); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Fumariacese,  having  the  stamens 
distinct  instead  of  diadelphous. 

hy-pe-co -vim,  s.  rLat.hypecoon;  Gi.hypekoon 
=  a  narcotic  plant  with  leaves  like  rue.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hypecoese 
(q.  v.).  They  have  four  Rtamens  and  two  stigmas, 
and  are  small  herbaceous  annuals  from  the  South 
of  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia. 

hy-pe'-na,  «.  [Or.  hypeni=ihe  under  part  of 
the  face,  the  beard.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hypen- 
idse  (q.  v.).  Hypena  proboscidians  is  a  brown  moth 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  across  the  expansion  of  its 
wings,  and  is  called,  from  its  prominent  palpi,  the 
Snout. 
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hy-pen  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hypen(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  moths,  group  Pyrahdma. 
Antennie  in  male  generally  ciliated  or  pubescent; 
palpi  rather  long,  ascending;  anterior  legs  not 
tufted ;  wings  broad,  anterior  ones  often  with  tufts 
of  raised  scales.  Larva  long,  with  fourteen  legs. 

thy -per,  8.  [An  abbreviation  of  hypercritic 
(q.  v.).]  A  critic  or  criticism  upon  a  critic  or  criti- 
cism ;  a  hypercritic. 

"  Critics  I  read  on  other  men, 
And  hyprrH  upon  them  again." 

Priori  To  FleetirotHl  Shepheard,  Esq. 

hy-per-,  pref.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  /iyper= above, 
beyond :  cogn.  with  Lat.  super— above,  beyond.] 

1.  Ord.  Lany. :  A  common  prefix  used  to  denote 
excess  or  superabundance. 

*2.  Chem. :  Now  replaced  by  the  prefix  per-  (q.  v.). 

h?-per-ae  -ml-a,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Gr.  haima 
=  blood.] 

Pathol.:  Plethora  or  fullness  of  blood.  The  whole 
mass  of  the  blood  is  increased  to  a  variable  extent. 
The  face  is  full  and  turgid,  with  a  purplish  tinge. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  lassitude  and  sleep.  Called 
also  polya?mia. 

hy-per-88  -mlc,  adj.  [HYPER.EMIA.]  Suffering 
from  or  affected  with  hypereemia. 

hy-per-ses-the'-sls,  hy-p§r-ses-the -sl-a,  *. 
[Gr.  hi/per=above,  beyond,  and  alsthisis= percep- 
tion, sensation.]  [JSsTHESiA.] 

Pathol. :  Increased  sensibility  of  various  tissues, 
often  a  symptom  of  hysteria.  When  it  affects  the 
skin,  the  electric  brush,  with  faradic  currents,  is 
useful. 

"The  condition  termed  hyperaesthesia  or  excessive  sen- 
sibility."— Carpenter:  Mental  Physioloyv,  S  136. 

hy-pSr-a  poph  -f-se§,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  apophyses.] 

Compar,  Anat.:  Processes  in  the  vertebrfe  ex- 
tending from  one  vertebra  to  another.  Not  found 
in  man. 

"hy-pSr-as-set'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng. 
ascetic.'}  Immoderately  ascetic;  carrying  ascetic 
teaching  or  penitential  practices  to  undue  lengths. 

"The  error  is  connected  with  the  hyperascetic  errors 
which  follow."—  Blunt:  Diet,  of  Sects  (1874),  p.  193. 

*hy-per-as'-plst,  a.  [Gr.  hyperaspistes,  f rom  he- 
peraspizO^to  cover  or  protect  with  a  shield ; hyper— 
over,  andospia=a  shield.]  One  who  protects  ordj- 
fends  another  with  a  shield ;  a  defender,  a  pro- 
tector. 

"I  appeal  to  any  indifferent  reader,  whether  C.  M.  be 
not  by  his  hyperaspist  forsaken  in  the  plain  field." — Chit~ 
linowortli:  Religion  of  Protestants,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

hy-per-bat  -Ic,  a.  [HYBERBATON.]  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  hyperbaton. 

hy-per  -ba-ton,  s.  [Gr.,  from  hyperbaino=to  go 
beyond:  hyper= beyond,  and  baino=to  go.]  (See 
extract.) 

"An  hyperbaton  is  a  transposing  of  words  or  thought* 
out  of  their  natural  and  grammatical  order,  and  it  is  a 
figure  stamped  with  the  truest  image  of  a  most  forcible 
passion." — Smith:  Longinus;  On  the  Sublime,  %  21. 

hy-pe"r'-b6l-a,  s.  [Low.  Lat.  hyperbola,  from 
Gr.  hyperbole=a  throwing  beyond:;  excess;  the 
conic  section,  hyperbola,  so  named  because  the- 
angle  which  its  plane  forms  with  the  base  of  the 
cone  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  parabola. 3 

Math.:  One  of  the  throe  conic  sections.  It  is  a 
plane  curve  of  such  a  form  that  if  from  any  point 
in  it  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  to  two  given  fixed 
points,  the  excess  of  the 
straight  line  drawn  to  one  of 
the  points  above  the  other 
will  always  be  equal.  The  two 
points  are  called  the  foci.  If 
a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  in 
such  adirection  thatthe plane 
cuts  the  base  at  a  greater 
angle  than  the  side  of  the 
cone  makes,  a  hyperbola  will 
bo  generated.  If  two  cones, 
A  and  B,  placed  apex  to  apex, 
be  both  cut  by  a  plane  a  b,  cd, 
the  hyperbolas,  x  b  y,  p  c  o, 
will  be  generated  with  their 
convexities  turned  to  each 
other.  If  a  straight  line  be 
drawn  from  the  foci  and  then 
bisected,  the  point  of  bisec- 
tion is  called  its  center.  The 
distance  from  either  focus  to  Cones  Cut  to  Form 
the  center  is  its  eccentricity.  Hyperbolas. 
Auy  straight  lines  drawn 

through  the  center  and  terminated  by  two  opposite 
hyperbolas  is  called  a  diameter.  The  point  where 
it  cuts  the  hyperbola  is  its  vertex.  The  diameter 
which  passes  through  the  foci  is  called  the  axis 
major,  or  principal  axis.  An  axis  minor,  or  minor 
axis,  can  be  constructed  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 
Other  terms  used  of  the  hyperbola  are  abscissa?, 
parameter,  latus  rectum,  directrix,  and  a  term 
peculiar  to  it,  asymptotes  (q.  v.). 


toll,    btfy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     jhln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -s,ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sions  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


hyperbole 

'-per  -b6-le,  s.  [Fr.  hyperbole.]  [HYPERBOLA.] 

-'  '  (See  extract.) 


"The  next  figure  is  called  Hyperbole,  or 


,        .    .,         .      . 

hy-per  bol  -Ic,    hy-per-b5l  -Ic-al,  a.     [Eng. 


— —  —  ..ertaining  to  the  hyperbola;  of 

the  nature  of  an  hyperbola. 

" Of  an  hyperbolical  or  a  parabolical  figure."— Kan-  On 
the  Creation. 

2.  Khet. :  Of  the  nature  of  or  containing  hyper- 
bole; exaggerating  or  diminishing  beyond  the 
truth ;  exaggerated. 

"Insipid  and  hyperbolical  adulation." — Macaulay-  Hist 
Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

hyperbolic-arc,  «. 

Geom. :  An  arc  of  the  hyperbola. 

hyperbolic-conoid,  ». 

Geom.:  A.  conoid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  an 
nyperbola  about  its  minor  axis. 

hyperbolic-space,  ». 

Geom.:  The  space  comprehended  between  the 
curve  of  an  hyperbola  and  a  double  ordinate. 

hyperbolic-spiral,  s. 

Geom. :  A.  spiral  curve,  in  which  the  distance  from 
the  pole  to  the  generatrix  varies  inversely  as  the 
distance  swept  over. 

^hy-pSr-bol  -Ic-al -If,  adv.    [Eng.  hyperbolical; 

1.  Geom. :  In  form  of  an  hyperbola. 

2.  Rhet. :  In  manner  of  an  hyperbole ;  in  an  exag- 
gerated manner. 

"The  word  heaven  very  oft  used  for  air,  and  taken  also 
hyperbolically  for  any  great  height."—  Raleigh,  Hist. 
World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i.,  g  8. 

hy-per-bol  -I-form,  a.  [Eng.  hyperbola;  -form.] 
Having  the  form,  or  nearly  so,  of  an  hyperbola ;  re- 
sembling an  hyperbola  in  form  or  figure. 

hy-per'-b6-llsm,  s.  [Eng.  hyberbol(e) ;  -ism.] 
The  use  of  hyperbole;  the  quality  of  being  hyper- 
bolical. 

"The  hyperbolisms  of  the  oriental  style."— Bp.  Borsleu- 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

hy-per  -b&-llst,  s.  [Eng.  hyberbol(e);  -is*.]  One 
who  uses  hyperbole. 

"  [I  cannot  but]  cease  to  think  the  Psalmist  an  haperbo- 
Ust."— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  322. 

_  hy-per  -b6-llze,  v.  i.  &  t.    [English  hyperbol(e) ; 

A.  Intrans. :  To  use  or  write  in  hyperbolical  lan- 
guage. 

"They  hyperbolize  sometimes  in  some  points  in  their 
popular  sermons." — Mountagu:  Appeal  to  Ctxsar,  ch.  xxil. 

B.  Trans. :  To  express  in  hyperbolical  language  • 
to  exaggerate. 
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hy-per  ca-thar  -tic,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng. 
cathartic.] 

Phiirm.:  A  medicine  which  produces  too  power- 
ful effects  as  a  purgative.  (Paxton.) 

hy-per-com -pa,  s.  [Gr.  hyperkompos  =  over- 
weening, boastful.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  Chelonidfp. 
Hypercompa  dominula  is  the  Scarlet  Tiger  Moth. 

[TlGER-MOTH.] 

hy-per-crH  -Ic,  s.  &«.    [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng. 

A.  As subst. :  One  who  is  unreasonably  critical; 
a  captious  critic  or  censor. 

"The  supreme  theomastix,  hypercritic  of  manners." — 
Carew:  Qmmm  Britannicum. 

B.  As  adj. :    Unreasonably  critical ;   captiously 
censorious ;  over-nice  or  exact. 

hy-pSr-crlt  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hypercritic;  -al.'] 
Hypercritic ;  over-nice  or  censorious. 

"  I  enclose  my  remarks  .  .  .  they  are,  as  you  seemed 
to  wish,  somewhat  hypercritical." — Sj'r  W.  Jones:  Letter  to 

hy-per-crlt  -Ic-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  hypercritical; 
-ly.]  In  a  hypercritical  manner;  with  excessive  or 
unreasonable  censoriousness  or  uiceness. 

hy-per-crlt -1-9156,  hy-per-crlt  -I  $!ze,  r.  t. 
[Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng.  criticise  (q.  v.).]  To  criti- 
cise over-nicely  or  captiously. 

hy-pSr-crlt -I-5lsm,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng. 
criticism  (q.  v.).]  Excessive  or  unreasonable  criti- 
cism; over-niceness  or  exactness. 


hypertautology 

Hjf-per  -I-6n,  s.    [Lat.=Gr.  Hyperion  (see  def. 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  In  Homer  the  Sun-god;  accord- 
ing to  Hesiod  the  son  of  Uranos  and  Gaia,  and  father 
of  Helios  (the  Sun),  Selene  (the  Moon),  and  Eos 
(the  Dawn). 

"  Hyperion's  quickening  fire.'* 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athfn*,  iv.  3. 

2.  Aetron.:  The  seventh  satellite  of    the  planet 
Saturn. 

hy -per-lte,  s.    [HYPERYTE.] 

*hy-per  -me-ter,  «.    [Pref.  hyper-,  and  English 
meter  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Lit. :  A  hypercatalectic  verse. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  greater  than  the  standard  re- 
quires. 

"When  a  man  rises  beyond  six  foot,  he  is  an  hypermeterr 
and  may  be  admitted  into  the  Tall  Club."— AMI  ton. 

hy-per-met  -rlc-al,  a.    [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng. 
metrical   (q.v.).]     Having  a  redundant  or  super- 


hy-per-du  H-a,  hy-per-du  -If ,  s.  [Pref.  hy- 
per-,  and  Eng.,&c.,  dulia  (q.v.).] 

Roman  Theol.:  A  subdivision  of  dulia  (q.v.). 
This  is  an  important  point;  if  it  be  lost  sight  of, 
there  is  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
is  a  creature,  and  of  putting  her  between  creatures 
and  God.  (St.  Thomas  of  Aguin.)  The  higher  ven- 
eration given  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  the  most 
exalted  of  mere  creatures,  though,  of  course,  infi- 
nitely inferior  to  God,  and  incomparably  inferior  to 
Christ  in  His  human  nature.  ( Addis  <£  Arnold.) 

"Take  care  .  .  .  that  you  do  not  give  latria  to  that 
where  hypfrdulia  is  only  due." — Bp.  Taylor-  Dissuasive 
from  Popery,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  §  6. 

*hy-per-du  -llc^al,  a.  [Eng.  hyperdul(ia),  and 
suff.  -icai.]  Consisting  of,  approaching,  or  resem- 
bling hyperdulia  (q.  v.). 

"  Be  careful  that  if  dulia  only  be  due  that  your  worship 
be  not  hyperaulical."  —  Bp.  Taylor:  Dissuasive  from 
Popery,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  g6. 

hy-per-dy-nam  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng. 
dynamic  (q.  vJ.] 

Pathology:  For  the  time  being  morbidly  over- 
excitable,  with  the  attendant  symptom  of  undue 
strength,  sure  to  be  followed  sooner  or  later  by  pro- 
portionate exhaustion  and  feebleness. 

hy-pSr-hel-len-Ist'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  hellenistic.]  Excessively  devoted  to  Greek 


-   -          .  f-  hyper-,  and 

Eng.  myriorama.]    An  exhibition  of  an  innumer- 
able number  of  views. 

hy  per-6-dap  -e-don,  s.  [Gr.  hyperos=a  pestle, 
a  knocker,  and  dapcdon  =  any  level  surface.] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  reptiles,  order  Lacer- 
tilia.  It  was  about  six  feet  high,  and  is  believed  by 
Prof.  Huxley  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Sphenodon 
(Halteria),  of  New  Zealand.  Probably  it  was  ter- 
restrial. Found  in  the  Elgin  sandstones  of  Triassic 
(?)  age,  which  have  furnished  Telerpeton,  also  in 
Central  India,  <tc. 

hy-per-6  -6-d8n,  thy-per  ~6-d5n,  s.  [Gr.  hy- 
peroe=the  palate,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)=a. 
tooth.] 

ZooL:  A  genus  of  cetaceans,  family  Rhyncoceti. 
The  beak  of  the  lower  jaw  has  a  wing-like  expan- 
sion just  before  the  blowers ;  the  lower  jaw  has  two 
rudimentary  teeth  in  front.  Hyperoodon  butzkonf 
is  the  Bottlehead  (q.v.).  It  is  called  also  the 
Beaked  Whale  and  the  Flounder's  Head. 

hy-per-or  -thfi-dox,  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng. 
orthodox  (q.  v.).]  Excessively  orthodox. 

hy-per-or -th6-dox-?,  s.  [Prefix  hyper-,  and 
English  orthodoxu  (q.  v.).]  Excessive  orthodoxy; 
orthodoxy  carried  to  excess. 

hy-per- 8s  to  -sis,  «.  [Pref.  hyper-,  Gr.  osfeora=a 
bone,  and  suff.  -osis.  ] 

Path. :  An  excessive  growth  of  bone. 

*hy-pgrph?§  -Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng. 
physical  (q.  v.).]  Supernatural. 

hy-p§r-py  rex  -I-a,  «•  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng., 
&c.,purexia  (q.v.).] 

Path. :  Excessively  high  temperature,  ranging 
from  107°  to  112%  most  frequent  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism and  sunstroke,  sometimes  also  in  pneumonia. 

hy-per  sar-CO -ma,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Greek 
sarkoma=a  fleshy  excrescence,  especially  on  the 
nose.  (Galen.)] 

Path. :  (For  def.  see  etym.) 

hy  per-sar-co  -sis,  «.     [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Greek 


p,. 


[Mod.    Lat.   hyper-       Path.: 
flesh. 


eshy  excrescence,  so   called;  proud 


;«*  •'  Tutsans ;  an  order  of  hypogynous  exogens,       hy  -pgr-E 
alliance  Guttiferales.    It  consists  of  herbs,  shrubs,    =streugth.] 


-Bthene,  s.    [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Gr.  sthenot 


i  ifHI'       jas  as  many  as  te  sepasbor-  maneanlrimel-M.&c 

deredwith  black  dots.  Stamens  generally  indefinite  blow-pipe  it  fuses  to  a  black  enamel. 

m  number,  as  a  rule  polyadelphous.    Carpels  three  found    on    the   coast  of  Labrador,  it 

tn  fl™.  *.t..i~~  «i *„  a — .* — •  T    .       .       ~       ,  . 


..  As  adj( 

I.  Lit. :  Belonging  to  or  inhabiting  a  region  in  the 
extreme  north ;  northern. 

"The  snail-paced  hyperborean  nights." 

Armstrong:  Imitation  of  Shakespeare. 
*2.  Fig.:  Cold,  frigid. 


Being  first 
to  five; .styles  three  to  five;  fruit  capsular,  many  or    Labrador  Hornblende ;   then    it  was  met  with  at 


tribes,  Hypericeee  and  Elodete  (q.  v.). 


hypersthe 


with 


cypersthene-rock,  s.    [HVPERYTE.] 


duration  of  life  among   them    being   1,000  years. 


-  _3  too  abundant.     It  sometimes  accompanies        "Can  any  other  instance  be  produced  of  this  hypertau- 
Uyperaemia.  tology>"—Xotes  and  Queries,  Aug.  30,  1861,  p.  161. 


late,    fat,    fare      amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w«.    wgt,     here,     camel,    H8r,    thSre;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;   S6,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd.     son;     mute,    cub.    cure,    unite.     cSr,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     te.    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


hyperthesis 

hy-per  -the-sls,  s.  [Gr.,  from  hyper=above,  be- 
yon<i.  and  thesis— A  placing;  tithcmi—to  place.] 

I'hilul. :  The  transferring  of  a  letter  from  tho  syl- 
lable to  which  it  properly  belongs  to  another 
syllable  immediately  preceding  or  succeeding,  as  in 
Gr.  melaina  for  melania. 

*hy-per-thSt  -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  hyperthetikos,  from 
hyperthesis  =  a  placing  over.]  Exaggerated,  ex- 
cessive. 

"These  hyperthetical  or  superlative  sort  of  expressions 
and  il lustrations  are  too  bold  and  bumbasted." — Chap- 
man: Homer's  Iliad,  xv.  (Comment.) 

hy-per-thyr  -I-on  (yr  as  Jr),  «.  [Greek,  from 
&)iper=aboYel  beyond,  and  thyra  =  &  door.] 

Arch. :  That  part  of  the  architrave  whicn  is  over 
a  door  or  window.  [  HEAD-MOLDING.] 

hy-per-trl-cho  -sis,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng., 
<Stc.,  trichosis  (q.  v.).] 

Path. :  An  abnormally  large  development  of  hair 
either  locally  or  generally  over  the  body. 

ny-per-tr5ph -Ic,  hy-per-troph -Ic-al,  adj. 
[Ensjhsh  hypertrophy);  -ic,  -ical.]  Producing  or 
tending  to  produce  hypertrophy. 

hy-per  -tr6-phled,  a.  [Eng.  hypertrophy;  -ed.] 
Caused  or  affected  by  hypertrophy;  excessively  de- 
Teloped. 

hy-per  -tri-phy5,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Greek 
f>op/ie=nourishment.] 

1.  ZoOl.,Phys.,Path,:  Excessive  development  of 
the  body  or  any  of  its  organs  from  over-nutrition. 
The  most  dangerous  hypertrophy  in  man  is  that  of 
the   heart.    Tnere    are   three   forms   of  it,  simple 
hypertrophy,  eccentric  hypertrophy,  or  hypertrophy 
with  dilatation,  and  the  congenital  malformation 
of  concentric  hypertrophy. 

2.  Bot . :  The  excessive  development  of  one  part  of 
a  plant  to  the  detriment  of  another.    The  horti- 
culturist often  does  this  intentionally  to  gain  an 
important  object. 

hy -per-yte,  s.  [Gr.  hj/per=over,  beyond,  refer- 
ring to  the  strength,  or  contracted  from  hypersthene 
(q.  v.),  and  suff.  -yte  (Petrol.)  (q.v.).] 

Petrol.:  A  dark-colored  granite-like  rock,  com- 
posed of  serpentine  and  hypersthene.  Labradorite, 
in  which  the  hornblendic  constituent  is  a  dark 
lamellar  variety  of  either  hornblende  or  pyroxene, 
or  is  hypersthene.  (Dana.)  Called  by  Lyell,  &c., 
hypersthene  rock,  and  by  others  hypersthenite 
(q.  v.).  Rutley  considers  that  the  so-called  hyper- 
sthene is  really  diallage,  and  doubts  the  propriety 
of  continuing  the  name  hypersthenite.  Hyperyte 
is  abundant  among  the  traps  of  Skye. 

hy-pe  -thral,  a.    [HY.PJSTHRAL.] 
hy-pha,  s.    [Gr.  hyphe=&  weaving,  a  web.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Willdenow  to  the  filament- 
ous fleshy,  watery,  thallns  of  Byssacees. 

2.  The  mycelium  or  spawn  of   certain  fungals. 
The  cells  are  destitute  of  chlorophyl,  and  grow  only 
at  their  apices. 

hy-phae  -ne,  s.  [Gr.  hyphaino  =  to  weave,  refer- 
ring to  the  fibers  of  the  fruits.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Borasseee.  Hy- 
nhcene  thebaica  is  the  Down  or  Doom  Palm  of 
Egypt  [DOOM];  this  and  H.  coriacea,  an  allied 
species,  branch  dichotomously,  a  rare  character  in 
palms. 

hy-phag'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  hyphasma=&  thing  woven, 
a  web.]  [HY.PH.ENE.] 

Bot.;  A  name  applied  to  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungals  which  constitute  molds.  Berkeley  thinks 
it  a  useless  term. 

hy  -phen,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hyphen— in  or  nnder 
one,  together ;  hifph-  for  7iwpo=under,  and  hen=oue 
thing ;  neut.  of  hets=one. ]  A  short  stroke,  line,  or 
mark  used  between  two  words  to  mark  that  they 
form  a  compound  word,  or  are  connected,  as  five- 
leaved;  also  in  writing  or  printing  to  connect  the 
syllables  of  a  divided  word. 

hy '-phen,  v.  t.  [HYPHEN,  ».]  To  connect  or  join 
by  a  hyphen. 

hy-phen-at-<Sd,  a.  [Eng. hyphen; -ated.']  Joined 
by  hypnens. 

hy-phSn-IC,  a.  [Eng.  hyphen;  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  use  of  the  hyphen  (q.  v.). 

hy -phen-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  hyphen;  -ism,]  Two  or 
more  words  connected  by  a  hyphen. 

"The  word  hyphen  being  Greek,  and  being  made  a 
substantive,  we  might  join  Greek  suffixes  to  it,  and  speak 
of  huphenisms  and  hyphenic  phrases." — Notes  and  Queries, 
Sept.  20,  1851,  p.  204. 

hy-phen-I-za  -tion, «.  [Eng.  hyphen;  -ization,] 
The  act  of  joining  words  by  a  hyphen. 

"A  neglect  of  mental  hyphentzation  often  leads  to  mis- 
takes as  to  the  author's  meaning." — Notes  and  Queries, 
Sept.  20,  1851,  p.  204. 
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hy-ph6-my-ce-te's.,s.  iGr.hyphainn=to  weave.] 
[HY.PH-KNE.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Fungals,  having  naked  spores. 
often  septate,  and  a  floccose  thallus.  It  is  composed 
of  microscopic  plants,  growing  as  molds  over  dead 
or  living  organic  substances.  Called  also  Botry- 
taceae  (q.  v.).  The  order  is  divided  into  five  sub- 
orders: Isariacei,  Stilbacei,  Dematei,  Mucedines, 
and  Sepedoniei  (q.  v.). 

hy-ph&-8tro  -ma,  s.    [Gr.  hyphaino=to  weave, 
and  Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  stroma  (q.  v.).J 
Bot.  :  The  mycelium  or  spawn  of  f  ungals. 

hy-pIn-6  -sis,  s.  [Pref.  hyp-  (q.  v.)  ;  Greek  it 
(gonit.  i?ios)=strength,  muscle,  fiber,  and  suff.  -osis.] 

Path.:  A  diminished  amount  of  fibrin  in  the 
blood,  an  occasional  attendant  on  anaemia. 

hyp'-nsB-i,  hyp-nol  -de-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
hypu(um)  ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -cei,  or  Gi.eidos 
=  form,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A.  large  order,  tribe,  or  family  of  pleurocar- 
pous  mosses,  with  nodding  capsule  on  a  long  foot- 
stalk, the  stems  generally  cylindrical,  the  leaves 
imbricated. 

hjfp  -ne-a,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  hypnum,  or  Gr. 
Hos=sleep,  and  suff.  -ea  (?).] 


7i(/pH 
Bo 


totany:  A  genus  of  Rhodymeniaceae  (Florideous 
Algae).  Several  have  a  peculiar  odor  produced  by 
the  iodine  which  they  contain. 

hyp-nol  -de-SB,  s.    [HYPX,EI.] 

hf  p-nol  -o-£Ist,  s.  [English  hypnolog(y) ;  -tsf.] 
One  versed  in  hypnology. 

hyp-nol  -b-flf,  s.  [Gr.  Aypnos=sleop,  and  (0308 
=  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  sleep  and 
its  phenomena;  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
sleep. 

h^p-not  -Ic,  a.  &  8.  [Gr.  /ij/pno7ifco3=putting  to 
sleep,  sleepy ;  hypnoo  =  to  put  to  sleep ;  hypnos— 
sleep.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Having  the  quality  or  property  of 
putting  to  sleep ;  causing  or  tending  to  cause  sleep ; 
soporific. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  which 
produces  or  tends  to  produce  sleep ;  a  soporific,  an 
opiate. 

hy'p'-no-tls.m,  8.  [Fr.  hypnotisme,  from  Gr.  hyp- 
no8=sleep.J 

Therapeutics:  A  method  of  artificially  inducing 
sleep  for  reme_dial  purposes.  The  method  some- 
times adopted  is  that  of  holding  any  small  bright 
object  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  above  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  so  as  to  require  a  slight  exertion 
of  the  attention  to  enable  the  patient  to  look  at 
with  a  steady,  uninterrupted  gaze.  In  a  few  min- 
utes sleep  follows  in  susceptible  persons.  If  the 
eyes  do  not  quickly  close,  two  of  the  fingers  of  the 
operator's  hand  are  brought  toward  the  patient's 
eyes,  when  he  closes  them  involuntarily.  [MESMER- 
ISM.] Another  method  is  to  exhort  the  patient  to 
imagine  that  he  sees  his  breath'  on  a  frosty  day,  and 
to  count  the  respirations ;  few  people  can  reach  a 
hundred. 

"The  facts  of  hypnotism,  or  induced  somnambulism  are 
well  known  to  physiologists." — Saturday  Review,  Nov.  10, 
1883,  p.  695. 

h^p'-ni  tize,  p.  t.  [Gr.  Aypnos=sleep:  t  con- 
nective, and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  affect  with  hypno- 
tism. 

hyi>  -num,  s.  [Gr.  hypnon=a  kind  of  moss  grow- 
ing under  trees.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  mosses,  the  typical  one  of  the 
Hypnei,  or  Hypnoideee  (q.  v.).  It  has  prostrate, 
pinnate,  bright  green  branches. 

hy-p6-,  pref,    [Gr.  7iypo=under.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  common  prefix,  used  especially 
with  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying 
under,  beneath. 

2.  Chem.:  A  prefix  used  to  denote  that  the  com- 
pound contains  less  oxygen.    Thus,  hypochlorous 
acid  has  the  formula   HC1O,   and   chlorous  acid 
HC1O2. 

*hy-p6,  8.    [A  contr.  for  hypochondriac  (q.  v.).] 

hf  -p6-blast,  *hy-p6-blas  -tus,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-, 
ana  Gr.  blastos—a.  sprout,  a  shoot.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  term  applied  by  Foster  and  Bal- 
feur  to  the  lower  germs  or  lower  layer  of  cellular 
elements  in  a  blastoderm  (q.  v.).    There  are  ulti- 
mately developed  from  it  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
liver,  &c. 

2.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  a  scutelli- 
form  cotyledon  of  wueat,  which  he  thought  a  par- 
ticular modification  of  the  radicle. 

hy-p8b'-6-le,  8.  [Greek  hypobole,  from  hypo= 
under,  and  6a(M=to  throw.] 

Rhet.:  A  figure  in  which  several  things  which 
seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  argument  are  mentioned, 
each  of  them  being  then  refuted  in  turn. 

hy-po-bran'-chl-als,,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  pi. 
of  branchial  (q.  v.).] 


hypochondriac 

Comp.  Anat.  <t  Ichthy. :  The  lower  portion  of  the 
branchial  arches  or  supports  of  the  gills  in  fishes. 

hy-p6-bro  -mite,  ».   [Eng.  hypobrom(ous) ;  -ite,] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  hypobromous-acid  (q.  v.). 

hy-p6-bro  -mofis,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-;  Eng.  bro- 
m(ine),  and  suff.  -ons.]  (See  the  compound.) 

hypobromous-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  HBrO.  A  solution  of  this  acid  can  be 
obtained  by  shaking  bromine  water  with  mercuric 
oxide,  HgO,  and  then  shaking  the  yellow  liquid 
successively  with  Brj  and  HgO ;  a  liquid  can  thus 
be  formed  which  contains  6'2  per  cent,  of  bromine 
combined  as  hypobromous  acid,  HgO+2Br2-f  H»O= 
2(HBrO)+HgBr2.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  ag'ent, 
and  bleaches  vegetable  colors.  Bromine  added  to 
milk  of  lime  forms  a  compound  resembling  bleach- 
ing powder;  it  may  be  a  mixture  of  CaBrg  with 
hypobromite  of  calcium,  Ca(BrO)a. 

hy-pd-car-po  -ge-an,  a.  [Pref.  hi/no-;  Gr.  kar- 
po8=fruit ;  ge=tho  earth,  and  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

Bot. :  Producing  its  fruit  below  the  ground, 

hy-p&  ca-thar  -sis,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  catharsis.] 

Phar.:  Slight  purging. 

hy-p6-cau'-Bls,  s.  [Gr.]  [HTPOCAUST.]  Among 
the  Greeks,  a  furnace  with  nues  running  underneath 
the  pavement  of  an  apartment,  to  increase  the  tem- 
perature. 

hy  -p6-caust,  s.  [Gr.  hypoTcauston,  from  hypo= 
under,  and  kaio,  fut.  fc««S!)=to  burn.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  furnace  for  heating  a  building  by  hot 
air  conducted    under  the  floor    and  through  the 
walls.    Hypocausts  were  used  by  the  Romans  for 
heating  their  baths. 

"At  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  dwelling  was  found 
a  singular  hypooaust,  or  subterranean  stove  for  heating 
the  building."—  Pall  Hull  Gazette. 

2.  Hort. :  A  place  where  a  fire  is  kept  up  for  tho 
purpose  of  heating  a  stove  or  hot-house. 

hy-p6-chse-rld/-e-ffl,  «•  Pi-  [Latin  hypochceris 
(genit.  hypochcerid(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecE.\ 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Composites,  sub-order  Liguli- 
florae. 

hy-pS-chffl  -rls,  s,  [Lat.  =  Gr.  hypochairis,  hypo- 
choiris=a  plant,  Hyoseris  lucida.] 

Bot. :  Cat's  ear.  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe 
Hypocheerideee  (q. v.).  The  achenes  are  striate, 
often  beaked,  the  pappus  feathery,  the  receptacle 
chaffy,  theinvolucre  oblong,  imbricated.  Six  spe- 
cies are  known.  They  have  yellow  flowers. 

hy-p6-chll,  hy-p6-chll -I-um,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-, 
and  Gr.  cheilos=tke  lip.] 

Bot. :  The  lower  part  of  the  lip  of  some  orchids. 

hy-p6-chlbr'-lte,  s.  [Gr.  AypocAMros=greenish- 
yellow.  Named  on  account  of  the  green  culorite- 
like  color.] 

1.  Min. :  A  brittle  mineral  of  feebly  vitreous  lus- 
ter, occurring  crystalline  and  earthy.  Composition: 
Silica,  50'24 ;  alumina,  14'65 ;  oxide  of  bismuth,  13'03 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  10'54 ;  phosphoric  acid,  9'62,  with 
a  trace  of  manganese.     Found  in  Saxony  and  at 
Voigtland.    (Dana.) 

2.  Chem. :  A    salt  of   hypochlorous-acid    (q.  v.). 
[BLEACHING-POWDER.] 

hy-pd-chlpr  -ofis,  a.   [Prefix  hypo-,  and  English 
chlorous.]    (See  the  compound.) 
hypoclilorous-acid,  s. 


di: 

passing  HU1  through  a  warm  solution  of  perman- 
ganic acid  and  then  distilling;  also  by  passing 
chlorine  into  water  containing  calcium  carbonate  in 
suspension  CaCO3-t-H2O+2Cl2=CO2+CaCl2+2HClO. 
The  aqueous  solution  has  a  yellow  color  and  pow- 
erful bleaching  properties.  It  oxidizes  arsenic 
and  iodine.  When  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid 
the  gases  are  decomposed,  chlorine  being  liberated 
HC1O+HC1  =  H2O+C1;>.  Hypochlorous  acid  unites 


and  give  off  oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  a  mix- 
ture of  chlorite,  chlorate,  and  chloride. 

thy-p&-chon'-dre  (dreasdSr),  thy-p6-chSn'- 
dry\  s.    [HYPOCHONDEIASIS.] 
hy-p6-ch5n  -drl-a,  s.    [HYPOCHONDEIASIS.] 

hy-p&-chon  -drl-ac,  *hy-p6-ch6n'-drl-aclr.,  a. 

&s.    [Eng.  hypochondri(a) ;  -ac.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  hypochon- 
drium. 

2.  Produced  by  hypochondria ;  characterized  by 
hypochondria. 

3.  Suffering  from  hypochondria ;  having  a  disor- 
dered mind. 

"The   hypochondriac    visionary." — V,    Knox:    Essays. 
No.  22. 

4.  Causing  hypochondria,  melancholy,  or  lowness 
of  spirits. 


boll,     bdy;     pout,    J(5wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     %Uis;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenopuon,     exist,    ph  =f 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    <tc.  =  bel.     del 


hypochondriac-regions 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  suffering  from  or  affected 
with  hypochondria. 

"Terror  has  frequently  excited  languid  hypochondriacs 
to  exertions."  —  Cogan:  On  the  Passion*,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii., 
ch.  lit. 

hypochondriac-regions,  s.  pi.    [ABDOMEN.] 
hy-p6-chon  dri  -3.c-al,  a.    [English  hypochon- 
driac; -a{.]    Hypochondriac. 

"Under  the  power  of  hypochondriacal  melancholy." — 
Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  2. 

hy-p&-chon-dri -ac-al-lf,  nrfr.  [  Englisli  hypo- 
chondriacal;  -ly.}  In  a  hypochondriac  or  melan- 
choly manner. 

hy-p6-ch5n  -drl-a-clsm,  s.  [English  hypochon- 
driac ;  -ism,}  The  condition  or  state  of  being  af- 
fected with  hypochondria. 

hy-p6-chon  drl-a-sls,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from 
tat.  hypochondria  (q.  v.).] 

Path,.:  A  complaint,  usually  of  adult  males, 
characterized  by  absurd  attention  to  their  real  or 
supposed  bodily  ailments  and  sensations,  with  loss 
of  spirits  and  want  of  feeling  for  others. 

hy-p6-ch5n  -drl-as.m,  s.  [Eng.  hypochondria; 
-(i)sm.}  The  same  as  HYPOCHOXDRIASIS  (q.  T.). 

hy  p6-chon -drl-ast,  s.  [Eng.  hypochondria; 
-(i)st.\  A  person  suffering  from  hypochondriasis ; 
a  hypochondriac. 

hy-p&-Chon'  drl-um,  s.  [Gr.  hypochondrias: 
fcypo=under,  and  chondros=n  cartilage.] 

Anat. :  Either  of  the  two  regions  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  epigastric  one,  the  three  together  form- 
ing the  upper  zone  of  the  abdomen. 

hy-p6-chun  -dry,  s.    [HYPOCHONDRIASIS.] 

hy-poch -thon,  s.  [Gr.  h2/pocMhom'os=nnder 
the  earth :  Aj/po=nnder,  and  chthon=the  earth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Amphibians,  family  Proteidee. 
Jlypochthon  or  Proteus  anguinus  is  a  snake-like 
animal,  but  without  scales,  and  having  four  feet. 
It  is  pale  flesh-colored  or  white,  with  red  gills,  and 
lives  in  caves  in  Carinthia,  <fcc. 

by  -po-clst,  s.  [Gr.  hypoTcistis=a  parasitic  plant 
which  grows  on  the  roots  of  the  cistus ;  Fr.  hypo- 
ciste.  ] 

1.  Hot. :  A  plant,  Cytinus  hypocistis,  a  native  of 
the  South  of  France. 

2.  Pkarm.,  <tc.:    An  inspissated  juice  obtained 
from  the  fruit  of  the  plant  described  under  1.    It  is 
reduced  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract.    Used  as  a  styptic  and 
astringent. 

hy-po-cra-ter  -I-form,  o.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and 
Eng.  crateriform.} 

Hot. :  Salver-shaped ;  used  of  a  calyx,  a  corolla,  or 
other  organ  having  a  long,  slender  tube  and  a  flat 
limb.  Example,  Phlox, 

hf-p5c'-rl-sy,  *hy-poc-ri-sie,  *y-poc-ri-sie, 
«.  [Fr.  hypocrisie,  from  Lat.  hypocrisis,  from  Gr. 
hypokrisis  =  n  reply,  the  acting  of  a  play  on  the 
stage,  hypocrisy ;  hypokrinomai  —  to  make  answer, 
to  play  a  part ;  /i?/po=under,  and  krinomai=to  con- 
tend, to  dispute.]  The  act  or  practice  of  a  hypo- 
crite ;  dissimulation  or  hiding  of  one's  true  charac- 
ter under  a  false  or  specious  appearance  of  virtue 
or  goodness ;  a  feigning  to  be  what  one  is  not ;  a 
pretense  to  virtue  or  goodness. 

"This  abject  hypocrisy  had  been  rewarded  by  a  placein 
the  ecclesiastical  commission." — Jlacaulay:  Hist.  Eny.t 
ch.  viii. 

hyp  -6-crIte,  *yp-o-crite,  s.  [Fr.  hypocrite, 
f rom~Lat.  hypocrita,  hypocrites,  from  Gr.  hypokrites 
=a  dissembler,  a  hypocrite.]  One  who  assumes  a 
false  appearance  of  virtue  or  goodness ;  one  who,  for 
ulterior  purposes,  puts  on  a  fair  outside  show  ;  one 
who  makes  a  false  pretense  to  virtue. 

44  The  hypocrite  evaded  the  demand  with  characteristic 
dexterity." — Macaulay:  Hist  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

IT  The  hypocrite  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not ;  the 
dissembler  conceals  what  he  is :  the  former  takes  to 
himself  the  credit  of  virtues  which  he  has  not;  the 
latter  conceals  the  vices  that  he  has :  the  hypocrite 
makes  truth  serve  the  purpose  of  falsehood;  the 
dissembler  is  content  with  making  falsehood  serve 
his  own  particular  purpose.  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

*hjfp  -6-crIte-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  hypocrite:  -I;/.}  In 
a  hypocritical  manner ;  like  a  hypocrite ;  hypocrit- 
ically. 

hyp-6-crIt  -Ic-al,  *hyp-6-cr!t  -Ic,  a.  [English 
hypocrit(e)f  ~ic,  -ical.}  Characterized  by  or  full  of 
hypocrisy;  false;  insincere. 

"This  is  an  old  rogpe,  a  schismatical  knave,  a  hypocrit- 
ical villain." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

hyp-6-crIt -Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hypocritical; 
-ly.}  In  a  hypocritical  manner ;  with  hypocrisy. 

"Insidiously,  nay,  hypocritically,  abusing  at  once  their 
proselytes  and  their  religion." — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

*hf  p  -6-crIt-Ish,  a.  [English  hypocrit(e~) ;  -ish.} 
Hypocritical. 

"Their  olde  hypocritish  holy  flatering  fraudee."— Joye: 
Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  vii. 
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hy-p6-9Y -clo~id,  s.  [Prefix  hypo-,  and  Englisli 
fiK-liiid  (q.  V.).] 

Geom. :  A  curve  generated  by  the  movement  of 
a  curve  upon  the  concave  side  of  another  curve. 
[EPICYCLOID.] 

hy-p6  der  -ma,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr.  derma 
=the  skin.] 

Bot. :  A  layer  or  string  of  cells  lying  below  the 
epidermis,  and  not  in  general  distinguished  from  it. 

hy-p6-der  -mal,  a,  [Prefix  hypo-,  and  English 
dermal. J  The  same  as  HYPODERMIC  (q.  v.). 

hy-po-der  -mlc,  a.  &  s.    [HYPODERMAL.] 

A.  As    adj.:    Pertaining   to   parts   immediately 
underlying  the  dermis  or  true  skin ;  spec.,  applied 
to  medical  treatment  by  injection  under  the  skin, 

B.  As  subst.:   A.  medicine    introduced  into   the 
system  by  injection  under  the  skin. 

hypodermic-Injection,  s. 

Sura.:  Injections  beneath  the  skin,  chiefly  of 
morphia  or  some  other  narcotic.  Hypodermic  in- 
jections are  valuable  remedies,  but  should  only  be 
used  under  medical  advice. 

hy-p6-der'-mlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  hypodermic;  -al.} 
The  same  as  HYPODERMIC  (q.  v.). 

hy-pft-der'-mlc-al-l? ,  adv.  [English  hypoder- 
mical;  -ly.}  Under  the  skin. 

"  Varying  quantities  of  poison  are  to  be  hupodermically 
injected  into  dogs." — London  Times. 

hy-p6  der  -mis,  s.    [HYPODERMA.] 

Bot. :  The  under  layer  of  the  spore-case  of  an  urn 


hypopodlum 


hy-pog  -Jn  OUS,   a.     ffir.  hj/;jo=under  : 
that  which  is  feminine,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.} 
Botnuif  : 

1.  Of  stamens:  Growing  from  below  the  base  of 
the  ovary  —  i.  e.,  on  the  receptacle,  and  not  united. 
to  any  other  organ. 

2.  Ofpl'jnts:  Not  having  the  stamens  adherent  to 
either  calyx  or  corolla,  or  inserted  into  the  pistil. 

hypogynous-exogens,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  A  class  of  exogens,  consisting  of  th.>-> 
which  have  hypogynous  stamens.  Lindley  divides 
them  into  fourteen  alliances  : 

Violates,  Cistales,  Malvales,   Sapindales,  Guttiferales, 


Nymphales,  Uamiles,  Berberales,  Ericale*,  Rutales,  G;er- 
anialeft,   Silen 
these  words.] 


aniales   Silenales,  Ohenopodales,   and  Piperales.      [See 


hy-pS-gse'-an,  hy-po-ge-al,  hy-po-gse -ous, 
a.  [Gr.  hypo  =  below,  under,  and  ge,  gaia  =  the 
earth.] 

Bot . :  Growing  under  the  ground. 

hy-pft-gse  -I,  s.  pi.    [HYPOG s. AX.  ] 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  gasteromycetous  fungals. 
They  have  a  fleshy  dehiscent  sporange  excavate  into 
sinuosities  lined  with  basidio-spores  either  smooth 
or  tuberculated. 

hy-p6-gse'-Ic,  a.    [HYPOG^AS.] 
hypogseic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CieHsoOj.  A  monatomic  fatty  acid  con- 
tained as  a  glyceride,  together  with  palmitin  and 
arachin,  in  the  oil  of  the  earthnut  Arachis  hypogcea. 
Hypogfeic  acid  crystallizes  from  other  in  needles 
which  melt  at  33' 

*hy-p&-gse  -urn,  s.    EHYPOGJEAN.] 
Arch. :  A  name  given  to  all  parts  of  a  building  be- 
low the  level  of  the  ground,  as  vaults,  cellars,  <fec. 

hy-p6-gas  -trie,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng.  gas- 
tric.} Relating  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
hypogastrium  (q.  v.). 

hypogastric-region, ». 

Anat. :  The  middle  part  of  the  lower  region  of  the 
abdomen,  that  just  below  the  stomach.  [ABDOMEN.] 

hy-p6-gas'-trl-um,  s. 

Anat.:  The  middle  part  of  the  lowest  zone  into 
which  the  abdomen  is  divided.  [ABDOMEN.] 

hy-p6-gas'-tri-9ele,  s.    [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 
gastrocele.} 
tiurg.:  Hernia  of  the  hypogastrinm  (q.  v.). 

hy-p6-ge  -an,  hy-p6-ge  -al,  a.    [HYPOG.EAN.] 

hy'-pb-Jene,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr.  gignomai 
=  to  come  in  to  being.] 

Geol. :  Nether-formed.  A  name  applied  to  rocks, 
believed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  his  followers  to 
have  originated  some  considerable  distance  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  He  included  under  the 
designation  igneous  rocks  like  granite,  and  meta- 
morphic  ones  like  gneiss.  He  introduced  the  term 
hypogene  to  supersede  the  word  primary,  when  it 
was  found  that  some  of  the  rocks  to  which  the  latter 
term  was  applied  were  posterior  to  many  of  the 
secondary  rocks. 

hypogene-limestone,  s.  [METAMOHPHIC-LIME- 
STONE.] 

hy-p6-gl8s  -sal,  o.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  English 
glossal.} 

Anat.:  Beneath  the  tongue.  Used  specially  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerve,  which  is  the  motor  nerve  of 
the  tongue,  and  partly  of  some  dorsal  muscles.  It 
is  the  ninth  cranial  nerve. 

hy-p6-gl5t -tls,  hy-p6-gl6s-sls,  s.  [Gr.  hypo 
=under,  and  ylotta.  gl*~>e»a  =  the  tongue.] 

1.  The  under  part  of  the  tongue. 

2.  A  lozenge  to  be  kept  under  the  tongue,  until 
dissolved. 

thy  -p&-gfn,  8.     [HYPOGYXOTJ8.] 

Bot. :  A  hypogynous  plant. 


j&-lyV-re-se,s.p;.  [Mod.  Lat.  hypolytr(um)  ; 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.} 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cyperaceae,  type  Hypolytrum. 

hy-pol  -y^trum,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr.  elytron. 
=  a  cover,  a  covering.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hypoly treee 
(q.v.). 

hy-pom  -en-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  ftj/po=under,  meno=ta 
remain,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.} 

Bot. :  Arising  from  below  an  organ  without  adher- 
ing to  it  or  any  other ;  free. 

hy-pfc-ni  -trites,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 
nitrites.} 

Chemistry :  Compounds  formed  by  the  action  of 
sodium  amalgam  on  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  nitrite ; 
on  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  a  yellow  precipitate 
is  formed  of  argentic  hyponitrite  AgNO.  A  solution 
of  sodium  hypouitrito  NaNO  is  alkaline  to  test 
paper,  and  when  strongly  acidified  with  acetic  acid 
evolves  NjO'  nitrous  oxide. 

hy-p6-n6-meu  -ta,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  fromGr.  hypo- 
nomeuo  —  to  undermine,  to  make  passages  under 
ground.  (Aftassiz.)} 

Entom.:  Tue  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hypono- 
meutidfe  (q.  v.).  Hyponomeuta  padellus  is  com- 
mon ;  its  larva  feeds  on  hawthorn,  the  apple,  the 
aloe,  &c.,  that  of  H.  evonymellus  on  the  spindle 
bushes,  and  that  of  H.  padi  on  the  bird-cherry. 

hy-p6-n&-meu'-tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  kypono- 
meut(a') ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tineina.  The 
male  has  wings  of  the  normal  size,  the  female  has 
hers  abbreviated;  the  antennce  rather  thick,  pubes- 
cent, the  maxillary  palpi  undeveloped.  Larva  with 
sixteen  legs,  the  third  pair  often  clubshaped,  feed- 
ing between  united  loaves. 

*hy  -pft-phet,  s.  [Gr.  hypophetes:  fcypo=nnder, 
and  phemi  —  to  speak.]  An  expounder,  an  inter- 
preter. 

hy-p6-phl05'-6-dal,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-;  Gr.phloios 
=  the  rind  or  bark  of  trees,  and  suff.  -al.} 

Bot. :  Existing  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  bark. 
(Cooke.) 

hy-p6-phos  -phlte,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 
phosphite.} 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  hypophosphorous  acid. 

hy-p&-phos -phSr-ous,  o.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and! 
Eng.  phosphorous.}  (See  the  compound.) 

hypophosphorous-acid,  8. 

Chem.:  H3'PO2,  hydric  hypophosphite.  Itcanbe> 
obtained  as  a  barium-salt.  By  boiling  phosphorus 
with  barium  hydrate,  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
escapes  as  a  gas.  On  evaporation  the  salt  separates 
out ;  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  till  the  barium  is 
precipitated  the  acid  is  obtained,  which  can  be 
evaporated  till  the  temperature  rises  to  105',  and 
then  placing  it  under  a  desiccator,  a  syrupy  oil  is 
obtained,  which  at  a  temperature  below  0'  forms  a 
snow-white  mass.  When  heated  above  110  ,  it  is 
converted  into  PHa,  and  phosphoric  acid  HsPOi. 
It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent.  If  the  free  acid  in 
excess  be  added  to  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate, 
and  then  heated  to  55%  it  gives  a  red  precipitate  of 
copper  hydride  CU2H2. 

hy-p&-phyl'-ll-um,   «•    [Gr.  hypo=undei,    and 
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ot.:  The  name  given  by  Link  and  others  to  a. 
small  abortive  leaf,  like  a  scale,  placed  below  a 
.  cluster  of  leaf-like  branches  or  leaves, 
hjf-poph  -yl-loiis,  a.    [HYPOPHYLLIUM.] 
Bot. :  On  the  under  surface  of  a  leaf, 
h^-poph  -jf-sls,  8.    [Gr.  A»po=under,  and  physte 
=nature.] 

1.  Anat.:  (Seethe  compound.) 

2.  Bot. :  A  cell  which  afterward  becomes  the  root* 
as  in  Angiosperms. 

hypophysls-cerebrl,  e.    [PITUITARY-BODY.] 
hy-po  -pl-um,  hy-po  -pi-fin,  s.    [HYPOPYTJM.] 

hy-p6-po -dl-um,  8.  [Greek  hypopodion=&  foot- 
stool.] 
Bot.:  The  stalk  of  a  carpel  or  carpels. 
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hypoporum 

hy-pop  6-rum,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr. poros=a 
passage.] 

Hut.:  A  genus  of  Cyperaceee,  tribe  Scloroa*. 
Iliiiiopfirmm  nutans  is  said  to  bo  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic. 

hy-pop  -ter-ate,  a.  [Gr.  hypopteros=  feathered, 
winged;  EUR.  suff.  -ate.] 

Bot.:  Having  a  wing  produced  at  the  base  or 
below. 

hy-pop-ter-?g  -e-i,  hy-pop-ter-f  g-I-a  -?e-!e, 
f.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  hypoptt-ryg(ium) :  Lat.  masc.pl. 
adj.  suff.  -('',  or  fem.  -aceae.J 

Bot. :  A  tribe  or  family  of  pleurocarpous  mosses, 
having  the  leaves  in  two  opposite  straight  rows, 
united  on  the  upper  side  of  the  stem  with  a  third 
medium  row  of  smaller  stipuliform  leaves,  on  tho 
under  side  having  a  resemblance  to  the  intermedi- 
ate leaves  in  Selaginella  ;  the  cells  of  the  leaves  are 
parenchymatous,  and  equal  in  all  parts.  All  the 
genera  are  exotic.  ( Griffith  dt  Henfrey. ) 

hy-pop-ter-y£  -I-um,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr. 
pterygion  =  a  little  wing.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hypopter- 
ygei(q.  v.). 

hy-po -pf -um,  s.    [Gr.  ftypo=undor,  and  pyon= 

Pathol.:  A  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  tho 
anteriorchamber  of  the  eye.  It  was  preceded  by 
inflammation  of  the  parts  adjacent,  if  not  also  of 
all  the  tissues  of  tho  eye. 

hy-pb-sath  -rl-a,  s.  [Gr.  hyposathros=some- 
what  rotten.] 

Bot.:  ThesameasBLETTiNG  (q.v.). 

hy-po-scler -Ite,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-;  Greek sklcros= 
hard,  and  surf,  -ite  (JV/in.)] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Albite  (q.  v.),  not  so  hard  as 
the  normal  mineral. 

hy-p6  skel  -e-tal,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 
skeletal.! 

Anat.:  Tho  same  as  HYPAXIAL  (q.  v.). 

hy-p6-spa  -dl-as,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  andGr.  spaa 
=  to  draw  out.] 

Anat. :  A  defect  in  which  the  parts  of  the  male 
urethra  are  not  united  into  a  tube. 

hy-p&-sp6-ran -fcl-um,  s.  [Prefix  hypo-,  and 
Eng.,  <fcc.,  sporangium  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Tho  indusium  of  ferns  when  it  grows  from 
below  tho  spore  cases. 

hy-pos  -t?.-sls,  hy-pos  -ta-sf ,  *hy-pos-ta-sie, 
8.  [Lat.  hypostasis,  from  Gr.  hupostasis=&  standing 
under,  substance,  a  Person  of  tho  Trinity:  hypo= 
under,  and  stasis^ standing;  Fr.  hypostase.J 


1.  Orel.  Lang. :   That  which  lies  at  the  basis  or 
.foundation  of  anything.    (Huxley,  in  Annandale.') 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Alchemy:  Tho  principle  or  element  of  any- 
thing; spec.,  mercury,  sulphur,  and  salt,  which  tho 
alchemists  deemed  the  principles  or  elements  of  all 
material  bodies. 

2.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Dutrochet  to  what  is 
more  commonly  called  the  suspensor  or  suspensory 
cord  of  tho  embryo  of  an  ovule.    [SUSPENSOR.] 

3.  Med.:  The  sediment  in  urine.    (Parr.) 

4.  Theol.  <fc  Ch.  Hist.:   The  name  given   by  the 
Greek  ecclesiastical   writers   to  what  the  Latins 
called  Persona  =  a  Person  of  the  Trinity. 

*hy  pos  -ta-size,  v.  t.    [HYPOSTATIZE.] 
hy-p6  stat  -Ic,   hy-p&-stat -Ic-al,  a.     [Greek 
hypostatikos ;  Fr.  hypostatique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  hypostasis ;  constituent,  consti- 
tutive, or  elementary. 

2.  Personal ;   distinctly  personal ;  constituting  a 
distinct  personality  or  substance. 

hypostatic-union,  hypostatical-union,  s. 

Theol. :  The  union  of  the  divine  and  human  na- 
tures in  the  person  of  Christ. 

"The  hypostatical  or  personal  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures  in  the  person  of  our  blessed  Savior." — 
Tillotson:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  45. 

hy-p6-Stat  -Ic-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  hypostatical  ; 
•!j/.]  In  a  hypostatic  manner ;  personally. 

"  Christ's  body,  and  his  soul  and  deity  be  hypostatically 
nnited  therewith." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  eer.  13. 

hy-pos  -tg.-tlze,  *hy-p8s  -t?.-size,  v.  t.  [HYPOS- 
TASIS.] To  make  or  regard  as  a  distinct  person  or 
substance ;  to  attribute  proper  personal  existence 
to. 

"  Reason  up  to  a  God,  and  the  best  yon  can  do  is  to  hy. 
postatize  and  deify  the  final  product  of  your  own  facul- 
ties."— Morell:  Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  173. 

hy-p&-stIl'-Dite,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng.  stil- 
bite.] 

Min. :  Two  minerals.  The  Hypostilbite  of  Mallet 
is  the  same  as  LAUMONITE  ;  that  of  Beudant  the 
same  as  STILBITE.  Dana  makes  it  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, with  Laumonite  for  a  synonym. 
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hy -p&  Stome,  s.  [Prof,  hypo-,  andGr.  stoma=a 
mouth.] 

i',,in/ifir.  Anat.:  The  labrum  or  upper  lip  of  trilo- 
bites. 

hy  p6  stro -ma,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,nu<l  Eng.,  &c., 
sti'oitia.  ] 

Hot. :  The  mycelium  of  certain  f  ungals. 

hy  pos  -tro-phe,  s.  [Greek  hypo— under,  and 
striipln~'=a  turning.] 

Pathol. :  A  relapse. 

hy  -p&-style,  n.  &,  s.  [Gr.  hypo»ti/lo»=reetlrLg  on 
pillars  beneath  :  ft;/po=undor,  and  stylos=a  pillar.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Arch. :  Having  tho  roof  supported  by  pillars. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Arch.:  A  porch  of  a  building  supported  by  pillars; 
a  covered  colonnade ;  a  pillared  hall. 

hy  p6  sul  -phlte,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng.  sul- 
phite.] 

Chemistry: 

1.  A  salt  of  hyposulphurous  acid, 
*2.  A  name  given  formerly  to  a  thiosulphato.  Tho 
most  important  salt  is  thiosulphato  of  sodium, 
which  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  sodium. 
hyposulphite  of  sodium,  s. 
Pharm.:  N  828203.  The  chemical  properties  and 
methods  of  preparing  this  salt  are  described  under 
Thiosulphate  of  sodium.  It  is  given  in  cases  of 
sarcinous  vomiting  to  chock  fermentation,  and  as 
an  external  application  in  parasitic  skin  diseases. 
It  is  not  irritating  like  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  also 
used  as  an  antichlore  for  removing  the  last  traces 
of  chlorine  from  bleached  goods,  and  in  photog- 
raphy for  dissolving  salts  of  silver,  which  are  insol- 
uble in  water. 

hy  pS-siir-phur  ous,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 
su/f>ltun>ltx.  ] 

Chi'm.:  (See  tho  compound.) 
hyposulphurous-acid, ». 
Chemistry : 

1.  H^Soa. ;  by  the  action  of  Fo  or  Zn  on  snlphur- 
ous  acid  112803,  contained  iu  a  closed  vessel,  a  yel- 
low solution  of  zinc  hyposulphite  is  obtained. 
Nearly  pure  NaHSo?  is  obtained  by  dissolving  zinc 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite, 
NaHSo3.  A  double  salt  of  zinc  and  sodium  sulphite 
first  crystallizes  out,  then  alcohol  is  added  to  pre- 
cipitate the  rest  of  this  salt,  and  the  decanted 
liquid  is  placed  in  a  well-corked  flask,  and  colorless 
needles  of  sodium  hydrogen  hyposulphite,  NaHSoj, 
crystallize  out.  The  solution  has  bleaching  prop- 
erties. The  free  acid  is  liberated  by  oxalic  acid, 
giving  an  orange  solution,  which  bleaches  strongly 
and  decomposes  in  tho  air. 

*2.  A  name  formerly  given  to  thiosulphuric-acid 
(q.v.). 

hy-pot  -e-nuse,  s.    [HYPOTHENUSE.] 
*hy-p5t-e-nu?  -al,  a.    [Eng.  hypotenus(e) ;  -al.'] 
Of  the  nature  of  an  hypothenuse ;   forming  an  hy- 
potheuuse. 

"If  the  hypotennsal,  or  screw  be  five,  the  perpendicular 
or  elevation  must  be  three,  and  the  basis  four.  — Wilkins: 
Dcedalus,  ch.  xv, 

hy-pi-thal-liis,  s.     [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng.  thal- 
lus.  | 
Botany : 

1.  Delicate  filaments  constituting  tho  vegetation 
of  coniomycetous  f  ungals. 

2.  The  inferior  stratum  of  tho  thallus  of  lichens. 

hy  poth  -ec,  s.  [Fr.  hypotheque  =  an  engagement, 
a  mortgage,  a  pawning,  from  Lat.  hypotheca.  from 
Gr.  hypotheke=(l)  an  underprop,  (2)  a  pledge,  a 
mortgage;  hypo= under,  and  tithemi  =  tr>  place.] 

Scots  Law :  A  claim  or  right,  corresponding  to  a 
lien  in  English  law,  by  which  the  ownership  in  the 
effects  of  a  debtor  is  vested  in  the  creditor,  while 
the  effects  at  tho  same  time  remain  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  debtor.  Thus  the  furniture  and  crops 
of  a  tenant  are  subject  to  tho  hypothec  of  the  land- 
lord in  respect  of  the  current  rent.  By  recent  legis- 
lation hypothec  has  been  rendered  loss  stringent. 

hy-p5th'-e-car-y\  a.  [Lat.  hypothecarius,  from 
hypotheca=a  pledge,  a  mortgage.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  pledge,  mortgage,  or  hypothecation. 

hypothecary-note,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  note  given  in  acknowledgment  of 
debt,  but  which  cannot  pass  into  circulation. 

hy-pSth'-S-cate,  v.  t.   [Eng.  hypothec ;  -ate.] 

1.  To  pledge  or  mortgage  to  a  creditor  in  security 
for  some  debt  or  liability,  but  without  transfer  of 
title  or  delivery  of  possession. 

11  Distinguished  like  all  other  hypothecated  estates,  by 
small  columns." — Sir  W.  Jones:  Commentary  OH  Isaeus. 

2.  To  pledge  generally ;  to  mortgage. 

"  He  had  no  power  to  hypothecate  any  part  of  the  public 
revenue." — Zlacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zii. 


hypotyposis 

hy-poth-e-ca  -tion,  *.  [Ens.  hypothec;  •alion.'] 
Tho  act  (if  hypothecating ;  tho  state  of  being  hy- 
pothecated. 

"The  Athenian  hypothecations  were  open  and  notori- 
ous."— ^/r  1C.  JnnfH:  Commentary  on  Isaeus. 

hy  poth  -e-ca  t8r,  s.  [Bug.  hypothecate) ;  -or.] 
One  who  hypothecates  or  pledges  any  thing  as  secur- 
ity for  a  debt  or  liability. 

hy-p6-the'-9l-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  hypo 
=under,  and  1hcke=&  case.] 

Sot. :  A  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  on  which  are 
attached  the  theceo  or  sporo  sacs  of  the  fruits  of 
lichens. 

hy-poth  -e-nar,  «.  [Prof.  hypo-,  and  Gr.  thenar 
=  tho  palm.]  (Sco  the  compound.) 

hypothenar-emiuence,  s. 

Anat. :  The  fleshy  mass  a  t  the  inner  border  of  the 
hand.  It  consists  of  three  muscles  passing  to  the 
little  finger. 

hy-pStll-e-nus. -al,  a.    [HYPOTEXUSAL.] 

hy-poth  -e-nuse,  by-pot  -e-nuse,  s.  [Fr.  hypot- 
enuse, from  Lat.  hypothenusa,  from  Gr.  hypotein- 
ousa (f/ramnie)=thosubtending(liue)  :hypo— under, 
and  teino—to  stretch.] 

Geom. :  The  name  given  to  that  side  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  which  subtends,  or  is  opposite  to, 
the  right  angle.  Its  property — that  the  square 
described  on  it  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  tho  squares 
described  on  tho  other  two  sides — is  demonstrated 
(I.  47),  and  generalized,  so  as  toapply  to  any  figure 
(VI.  31)  in  Euclid.  Tho  discovery  of  this  property 
is  attributed  to  Pythagoras.  [LUNES.J 

hy-p6th'-e-sls,  «.  [Low  Lat,,  from  Gr.  hi/path- 
csis=a  placing  under,  a  supposition :  hypo=\in(lcr, 
and  tithemi=to  place;  Fr.  hypothese.] 

1.  A   supposition;    a    proposition  or   principle 
assumed  or  taken  for  granted  in  order  to  draw  a 
conclusion    or  inference  in  proof  of  tho  point  in 
question. 

"  Hypothetical  necessity  is  that  which  the  supposition 
or  hypothesis  of  God's  foresight  and  pre-ordination 
lays  upon  future  contingents."—  Clarke:  Leibnitz's  Fifth 
Paper. 

2.  A  theory  assumed  to  account  for  something 
which  is  not  understood. 

hy-poth'-e-slze,  hy-poth  -e  si§e,  v.  i.  [Eng. 
hypothesis) ;  -ize.~\  To  form  hypothesis ;  to  assume 
what  is  not  proved. 

"The  Greeks  soon  lost  or  entirely  neglected  it,  when 
they  began  to  hypothesise." — Warburton:  Divine  Legation, 
bk.  iii.,  §  4. 

hy-pft-thef-Ic,  hy-p&-thet  -Ic-al,  a.  [Greek 
ftj/po//iefifcos=supposed,  imaginary ;  Fr.  hypothft- 
ique.~\  [HYPOTHESIS.]  Founded  on  or  including 
an  hypothesis  or  supposition  ;  of  the  nature  of  an 
hypothesis  ;  assumed  or  taken  for  granted,  though 
not  proved,  for  tho  purpose  of  deducing  proof  of  a 
point  in  question ;  conjectural ;  conditional.  • 

"  It  is  in  vain  that  hypothetic  notions  will  be  assumed.'' 
— Cogan:  Theol.  Disq.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

Hypothetical  Universalists, «.  pi. 

Ch.  Hi.tt.:  A  name  given  in  tho  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  tho  followers  of  Moses  Amyraut,  who  be- 
lieved that  God  is_  disposed  to  show  mercy  to  all, 
yet  only  on  condition  of  their  believing  in  Christ. 
[AMYBALDISM.] 

hy-p6-thet -Ic-al-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  hypothetical ; 
-ly.~\  In  a  hypothetical  manner;  upon  supposition 
or  conjecture ;  conjecturally. 

"  This  precept  commands  some  things  absol  utely,  which 
oblige  all;  some  things  only  hypothetically."— South:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  viii,,  ser.  6. 

thy-p5th  -e-tlst,  s.  [HYPOTHESIS.]  One  who 
makes  or  supports  a  hypothesis. 

hy-p6  tra-che  -11-um,  s.  [Gr.  hypotrachelion= 
thelowor  part  of  the  neck,  tho  neck  of  a  column: 
hypo^under,  and  trachclos=a  neck.] 

Arch. :  The  necking  of  a  column  in  the  classical 
orders,  consisting  of  several  narrow  cinctures  cut 
into  tho  shaft  at  the  base  of  the  echinus. 

hy  p6  tro  -chold,  s.  [Greek  hypotrochos=mth 
wheels  under,  on  wheels,  and  eidos=form  ;  or,  pref. 
hypo-,  and  Eng.  trochoid  (q.  v.).] 

Moch. :  The  curve  traced  by  a  point  which  is  fixed 
relative  to  a  circle  rolling  on  tho  concave  side  of  a 
fixed  circle. 

hy-p6-tu'-phlte,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-;  Gr.  tuphos= 
=smoKO,  mist ;  tuphi)=to  raise  a  smoke.] 

Min.:  Thesame  as  ARSENIC-GLANCE  (q.v.).  (Brit. 
Mus.  Cat.) 

hy-pot-y^-po '-sis,  K.  [Gr.  hypotyposis  —  an  out- 
line, a  sketch  ;  from  hypotypoo  =  to  sketch,  to  out- 
line: hypo= under,  ana  typos=a  blow.] 

Khet.:  A  vivid,  forcible,  or  animated  description 
of  a  scene,  so  as  to  present  it  attractively  to  the 
mind. 


boll,    btfy;     pflut,    Jdwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    tench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon.     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


hypoxanthin 

hy-pox-an -thin,  hy-pox  an -thine,  s.  [Gr. 
hypoxanthm=ye]lov,-ish  or  lightish  brown.] 

Chem.:  The  same  as  SARCINE  or  SARKIN  (q.  v.). 
<Quain,  Fotvnes,  &c.) 

hy-pox  an  -thlte,  s.  [Or.  hypojcanthos—yellov- 
ish  or  lightish  brown;  pref.  hypo-;  Gr.  xanthoe= 
yellow,  ami  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.)-] 

Min.:  Sienna  Earth.  A  brownish-yellow  clay  or 
ocher,  believed  by  Dana  to  be  only  clayey  yellow 
ocher. 

hy  pox-I-da  -ce-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hypoxis 
<genit.  hypoxid(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suS.  -acece.J 

Hot. :  Hypoxids.  An  order  of  endogens,  alliance 
>arcissales.  It  consists  of  herbs  with  a  tuberous 
or  fibrous  perennial  root,  leaves  growing  from  the 
root  and  crown;  linear  entire,  plaited;  perianth 
petaloid,  six-parted;  stamens  six;  ovary  three- 
celled;  fruit  indehiscent,  dry,  or  berried,  one,  two, 
or  three-celled ;  seeds  indefinite  in  number.  Found 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Known  genera 
about  four,  species  about  sixty.  (Lindley.) 

hy-pox  -Ids,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  hypoxis  (genit. 
hypoxidis).] 
Bot. :  Lmdley's  name  for  theHypoxidace»(q.v.). 

hy-p5x'-Is,  8.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr.  oxu8=sharp, 
referring  to  the  base  of  the  capsule.  Cf.  also 
hypoxizo—to  be  sourish.] 

Hot . :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hypoxidaceee 
<q.  v.l.  The  tubers  of  Hypoxis  erecta  are  used  by 
the  North  American  Indians  as  a  remedy  for  ulcers, 
and  as  a  medicine  in  intermittent  fevers. 

Tiy-p6-z6'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  Gr.  zoon=a  living 
creature,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 

Cr'eoJ. :  Beneath  the  strata,  in  which  traces  of 
former  organic  life  have  hitherto  been  found.  It  is 
intended  to  be  a  less  positive  term  than  azoic, 
which  absolutely  declares  that  the  strata  to  which 
it  is  applied  are  destitute  of  organic  remains. 

tliypozoic-system,  a. 

Geol. :  The  name  applied  by  Phillips  to  rocks  of 
the  character  now  described.  [HYPOZOIC.] 
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hy-rac  -I-dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyrax,  genit. 
hyruc(is):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  and  only  family  of  the  order 
Hyracoidea  (q.  v.). 

hy  ra-ctfi  de  &,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyrax,  genit. 
hyrac(is):  Gr.  eidos=foTm.] 

ZoOl. :  An  order  of  mammals,  one  of  three,  having 
a  zonary  deciduate  placenta,  the  others  being  Car- 
nivora  and  Proboscidea.  Incisors  J— 3,  canines  8—8, 

Eremolars  J-J,  molars  I — J.  The  upper  incisors 
ave  persistent  pulps,  and  are  long  and  grooved,  as 
in  rodents;  the  lower  are  straight,  and  grooved 


hystrix 


longitudinally.  The  molars  resemble  those  of  the 
rhinoceros.  The  forefeet  have  four  toes,  the  hind 
have  three.  The  inner  nail  of  the  hind  foot  is  sin- 
gularly curved.  There  are  no  clavicles.  The  stom- 
ach is  simple.  The  intestine  has  two  accessory 
ca»ca  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  one.  Only  known 
genus,  Hyrax,  which  Linnfpus  placed  under  Glires 
(Rodentia)  ,  and  Cuvier  under  Pachydermata.  None 
are  known  fossil. 

hy-ra-c6-ther-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  hyrax  [HTBAX], 
and  therion—ft  wild  animal.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Tapiridae(?).  From  the 
Eocene  of  Europe. 

hy  -rax,  s.    [Gr.  hyrax—  a  shrew.] 

ZoOl.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hyracidtp, 
and  the  order  Hyracoidea  (q.  v.).  Hyrax  syriacus  is 
the  Syrian  hyrax,  or  Daman.  [CONEY,  DAMAN.] 
Other  species  are  H.  capensis,  from  Southern  Africa 
(the  Dutch  call  it  badger),  and  H.  dorsalis,  from 
the  west  of  Africa. 

hy  -sin,  «.  [Chinese  hi-tshun=lit.  first  crop  or 
blooming  spring.]  A  kind  of  green  tea  imported 
from  China. 

hfs-s6p,  hf  8-86  -piis,  s.  [Lat.  hysopum;  Gr. 
hyssupos,  t  rom  Hob.,  see  def.  ;  Fr.  hysope,  hi/ssope; 
Prov.  imp,  ysop;  Sp.  hisopo;  Port,  hysopo;  Ital. 
isopo.] 

I.  (Of  the  form  hyssop)  : 


*hf  pped    a     [HiPPEr,]     Rendered  melancholy    bln^'we^u"^ ^SfnSrn'^pS  ^rnTeriy 
r  low-spirited ;  affected  with  hypochondria.  used  as  a  carminative  and  antisoas  nodic.  It  yields 


hf p-sl-prfm  -nus,  s.  [Gr.  hypsiprymnns=vrith 
a  high  stern:  hypsi=]iigh,  and  prymna=the  stern; 
tlio  hindermostpartof  anything.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  marsupials,  section  Poephaga. 
The  genus  contains  the  Kangaroo-rats  or  Potoroos. 

(.KANGAROO-RAT.] 

Hf  p-sls-tar -I-ang,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  hypsistos  -  the 
highest;  hyp»i=high,  aloft;  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -arians.] 

Ch.  Hist.  &  Eccles. :  A  sect  of  heretics  which  ex- 
isted in  Cappadocia,  in  the  fourth  century ;  their 
leading  principle  was  the  recognition  of  God  as  the 
*'  Most  High."  Rejecting  sacrifices,  circumcision, 
pictures,  and  images,  they  observed  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  and  Jewish  distinctions  as  to  clean  and 
imclean  food,  and,  like  the  Magians,  used  fire  and 
lights  as  symbols  of  the  Deity.  (Blunt.) 

hfp  -s6-dSn,  s.  [Greek  hypsi=Ugh,  and  odous 
(genit.  odontos)=a  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  fish  with  saurodont  teeth,  found  in 
the  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  the  London  clay. 

hfp  s8m  -e-ter,  s.  [Greek  ft|/psos=height,  and 
metron=a  measure.  J  An  instrument  for  measuring 
heights  by  observing  differences  in  barometric 
pressures  at  different  altitudes.  Specif.,  an  instru- 
ment for  determining  altitudes  by  observation  of 
-the  boiling  points  of  water. 

hf  p-s6-met  -rlc,  hfp-s6-met  -rlc-al,  a.  [Eng. 
hypsometer ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hypsom- 
etry. 

hf  p  s6  met  -rlc-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  hypsomet- 
rical;  -ly.]  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of 
liypsometry. 

hf  p-sSm'-e-trf ,  «.  [HYPSOMETEB.]  The  art  or 
science  of  measuring  heights  by  observing  differ. 
«nces  in  barometric  pressures  at  different  altitudes] 

hf  p-s6-phf  1 -lar-f ,  a.  [Gr.  hypsos= height! 
•phyllon=a  leaf,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ary.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

hypsophyllary-leaves,  s.  pi. 
Bot. :  Bracts  of  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which  the 
flowers  are  placed. 

hfp'-tl-dse,*.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hypti(s) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Sot. :  A  family  of  labiate  plants,  tribe  Ocimete. 

hfp'-tls,  8.  [Gr.  Avprios=bent  back,  because  the 
limb  of  the  corolla  is  turned  on  its  back.  ] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hyptidte 
•  (q.  v.). 

hy-ra'-cS-um,  hy-ra-cl-um,  s.  [Mod.  Latin 
hyrax,  genit.  hyraci(t) ;  Lat.  neut.  sing.  suff.  -um.] 
"ho  dang  of  the  Capo  hyrax,  used  as  a  substitute 
for  castor. 


Capparis  Spinosa. 


used  as  a  carminative  and  antispasmodic.  It  yields 
a  kind  of  camphor. 

IT  The  Bastard  Hyssop  is  Teucrium  pseudohys- 
sopus;  the  Hedge  Hyssop,  Gratiola  officinalis; 
Water  Hyssop,  Herpestes  monnieria. 

2.  Scripture: 

(1)  Old  Test. :  Heb.  ezdb—&  plant  which  "  sprung 
out  of  the  wall,"  i.  e.,  grew  in  crevices  of  walls,  and 
was  as  remarkable  for 

its  diminutive  size  as 
tile  cedar  for  its  magni- 
tude (1  Kings  iv.  33).  A 
branch  of  it  could  be 
used  like  a  sponge  to 
take  up  a  liquid  (Exod. 
xii.  22).  It  had,  at  least 
ceremonially,  if  not 
even  actually,  detergent 
properties  (Lev.  xiv.  6, 
49,51,52;  Numb,  xix.6, 
18).  It  was  the  symbol 
of  spiritual  purifica- 
tion from  sin  (Ps.  li,  7). 
The  passages  in  1  Kings 
and  Exodus  suggest 
moss.  But  the  prob- 
ability is  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  the  plant  is 
the  caper  (Capparis 
spinosa),  the  asuf  of  the  Arabs,  a  climber  among 
rocks,  rooting  in  the  fissures. 

(2)  New  Test.:  In  Heb.  ix.  19,  21,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ezob  is  rendered  by  the  Gr.  hyssopos.   If  the 
hyssop  of  John  xix.  29  furnished  the  stick  to  which 
the   sponge  was    affixed,  and  was  not  itself  the 
sponge,  then  moss  would  not  answer  the  descrip- 
tion, but  the  caper  plant  would  [1]. 

II.  (Of  the  form  hyssopus) : 

Bot. :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family 
Hyssopidee.  The  calyx  has  fifteen  ribs,  the  four 
stamens  are  divergent. 

hfs-s8p  -I-dse,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  liyssop(us);  fem.pl. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  labiate  plants,  tribe  Satureee. 

hf  s-sS'-pus,  8.    [HYSSOP.] 

hf  a  -tfc-tlte,  s.  [Greek  hystatos^tbe  last,  the 
utmost,  the  hindmost ;  suff.  -ite  (At in.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Ilmenite  (Br.  Mus.  Cat.). 
Dana  makes  the  two  separate  varieties  of  Meuac- 
cinite.  Hystatite  has  about  twenty  per  cent,  of 
titanium  and  much  sesquioxido  of  iron.  From 
Arendal,  in  Norway,  &c. 

hf  8-tSr-  (1),  pref.  [Greek  7i#sfero8=the  latter, 
later.]  Later. 

hfs-t8r-  (2),  hfs-ter-8-,  pref.  [Gr.  hystera= 
the  womb.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  womb. 


hf  s-ter-al  -fcl-a,  s.    [Pref.  hyster-  (2),  and  algos 
=  pain.| 
Pathul.:  Pain  in  the  uterus. 

hf  s  t§r  an  -thous,  a.  [Prof,  hyster-  (1) ;  Greek 
anMos=flower,  and  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.  (of  leaves) :  Appearing  after  the  flowers. 
Example,  many  trees. 

hf  s  te-re  -sis,  8.  [Gr.  hysterein  =  to  lag.] 
Magnetism:  An  indisposition  to  change  from  a 
condition  previously  induced,  a  phenomenon  of 
magnetization  of  iron.  It  may  be  attributed  to  a 
sort  of  internal  or  molecular  friction,  causing 
energy  to  be  absorbed  when  iron  is  magnetized. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  rjolarity  or  direction  of 
magnetization  of  a  mass  of  iron  is  rapidly  changed, 
a  considerable  expenditure  of  energy  is  required.  II 
is  attributed  to  the  work  done  in  bringing  the 
molecules  into  the  position  of  polarity. 

hf  s-ter -I-a,  8.  [Gr.  hystera=the  womb.] 
Pathol.:  A  nervous  disorder  of  females,  usually 
most  frequent  at  the  catamenial  period  and  in  the 
unmarried.  Indolent  and  luxurious  habits,  over- 
spoiling,  disappointed  affection,  grief,  &c.,  are 
among  the  chief  causes.  The  symptoms  are  in- 
numerable, and  the  imitation  of  other  diseases 
allied  to  it  endless.  In  many  cases,  owing  to  a  real 
defect  of  will  and  mental  power,  the  symptoms  are 
extremely  distressing,  and  the  bodily  health  very 
indifferent,  with  great  eructation  of  gas  and  copi- 
ous discharge  of  pale  urine,  extreme  spasmodic 
action,  qlobus  hystericus,  shrieking,  laughing,  sob- 
bing, &c.  The  remedy  for  all  this  is  undoubtedly 
mental  and  moral  treatment,  change  of  scone  and 
associations,  with  general  care  of  the  bodily  health, 
particularly  as  regards  diet  and  the  digi'stiv.' 
organs,  and  strict  avoidance  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. 

hf  s-ter'-Ic,  hf  s-ter  -Ic  9.1,  a.    [Lat.  hystericus 
=  Gr.  hysterikos= hysterical.] 
Pathol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  hysteria. 

hfs-t8rr-Ic-a,l-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  hysterical;  -ly.] 
In  an  hysterical  manner, 
hf  s-ter  -Ics,  s.    [HYSTERIA.] 

hfs-ter-I'-tls,  8.    [Gr.  hystera  —  the  womb,  and 
suff.  -itis,  denoting  inflammation.] 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  womb. 

hf  s-ter  -I-urn,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  Gr.  hysteresis 
—  a  coming  too  late,  want,  need,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  parts  of  trees  infested  by  the  fungal.] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  ascomycetous  fungals, 
growing  on  the  dead  or  living  bark,  stems,  and 
leaves  of  various  plants. 

hfs'-tSr-6-,  pref.    [HYSTER-  (2).] 

hf  s-ter  -6-9610,  8.    [Pref.  hystero-,  and  Gr.  tele 
=  a  tumor.] 
Surg. :  A  tumor  or  hernia  of  the  womb. 

hfs'-tSr-6id,  a. 
et</os=resembh 
hysteroid  disea: 

hf  s-tSr-Sl  -6-gf ,  s.  [Greek  hysterologia,  fi 
Avsfcro8=last,  and  logos— a  word.]  The  same 
HYSTEEON  PEOTEHON  (q.  v.). 

hfs'-t§r-on  prSt'-er-8n,  s.  [Gr.  hysteron,  neut. 
of  hysteros=l&st,  and  proteron,  neut.  of  proteros= 
before  others.] 

Rhetoric: 

1.  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  that  word  which 
should  properly  come  last  is  placed  first ;  as,  valet 
atque  viyit=he  is  well  and  lives. 

2.  An  inversion  of  the  natural  or  logical  order ;  as 
by  placing  the  conclusion  before  the  premises,  <fcc. 

"How  wild 

A  hysteron  proteron  's  this,  which  Nature  crosses." 
Beaumont:  Psyche,  c.  1.,  s.  85. 

hf  S-ter -6-phyte,  s.  [Pref.  hystero-,  and  Greek 
phyton=a  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  growing  on  dead  or  living  matter ; 
as  a  fungal. 

hf  s-ter -6-tome,  s.  [Pref.  hystero-,  and  Greek 
tome=a  cutting.]  An  instrument  for  cutting  into 
the  womb. 

hf  s-ter-St  -6-mf ,  s.    [HYSTEEOTOME.] 

Surg.:  The  CffiBarean  operation  (q.  v.). 

hfs-trl9'-I-d»,  8.  pi.  [Latin  hystrix,  genit. 
hystric(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Rodentia  having  the  body 
covered  by  quills;  i.  e.,long  spines  mingled  with 
bristly  hairs.  There  are  four  molars  on  each  side 
in  each  jaw  ;  the  clavicles  are  imperfect. 

hfs-trlx,  s.    [Lat.=Gr.  hystrix=a  hedgehog.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hystrici- 
daB  (q.  v.).    Tail  not  prehensile.    Hystrix  crigtata  is 
the  Common  Porcupine.    [PORCUPINE.] 

2.  Palceont. :  The  genus  is  found  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Pliocene  of  Europe 
and  America. 


. 

tfld,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  hysteria,  and 
nblance.T  Resembling  hysteria; 
sease.  (Dunglison.) 


Greek 
as  a 


rom 
e  as 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     car,    rule,     full;     try,     Sf  rian.     a,    <B  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


THE  ninth  letter,  and  the  third 
vowel  in  the  English  alpha- 
bet. It  has  two  principal 
sounds:  (1)  a  long  sound,  as 
in  bind,  find,  and  in  all  words 
of  ono  syllabic*  ending  in  e,  as 
in  fine,  mine,  &c. ;  (2)  a  short 
sound,  as  in  fin.  bill,  fill,  &c. 
Besides  these  it  has  also  three 
minor  sounds:  (1)  as  in  dirk, 
first,  &c. ;  (2)  the  French 
sound,  as  in  intrigue,  machine, 
&c.;  and  (3)  the  consonantal  sound  of  y,  when  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel,  as  in  Christian,  million.  &c.  I  is 
uttered  with  a_  less  opening  of  the  mouth  than  e, 
the  tongue  being  brought  back  to  the  palate,  and 
striking  the  teeth  next  the  cheek  plate.  With  a 
and  e,  i  makes  several  digraphs,  as  in  wail,  neiyh, 
Jield,  seize,  friend;  with  o  it  forms  a  proper  diph- 
thong, as  in  oil.  A,  i,  and  u  are  by  philologists 
called  the  primitive  vowels,  and  from  them  all  the 
various  vowel  sounds  in  the  Aryan  language  have 
been  developed.  As  a  prefix,  i  was  used  in  Middle 
English  to  represent  the  A.  S.  ge,  as  in  iwis=gewiss. 
No  true  English  word  ends  in  i,  its  place  as  a  final 
vowel  being  taken  by  y.  I  and,  (  were  formerly  re- 
garded as  one  character,  and  in  dictionaries  up  to  a 
comparatively  modern  date  words  beginning  witli 
these  letters  were  classed  together. 

I,  *lc  *lch,  "ITS.,  *Uch  (posses.  *mi,  my,  mine, 
dat.  &  obj.  me,  pi.  nom.  we,  posses,  our,  ours,  dat. 
&  obj.  us),  pron.  [A.  S.  ic;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ik; 
Icel.  ek;  Dan.  jeg;  Svt.'jag;  Goth,  ik;  O.  H.  Ger. 
ih;  Ger.  ich;  Lat.  ego;  Gr.'ego;  Sansc.  aham;  Wei. 
i;  Run.  io.] 

1.  The  nominative  case  of  the  first  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  singular  number;   that   pronoun  by 
which  a  speaker  or  writer  denotes  himself. 

2.  (As  a  noun)  In  metaphys. :  The  conscious  think- 
ing subject ;  the  ego.    [Eoo.] 

*I,  exclam.    [AYE.] 

i-ac  -chiis,  s.    [BACCHUS.] 

1.  Zo6l.:  A  genus  of  Catarrhine  monkeys  occur- 
ring in  South  America. 

2.  Palceont.:   Found  fossil  in  Tertiary  or  Post- 
'Tertiary  deposits  in  South  America. 

*1  -amb,  s.  [Lat.  iambus."\  An  iambus  or  iambic. 

"  Far  be  it  from  us  to  decide  which  of  these  so-called 
feet  the  grammarians  considered  to  be  iambs."—  Saturday 
Review,  Feb.  23,  1883,  p.  248. 

1-am  -blc,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  iambicus,  from  Gr.  jam- 
bikos.]  [IAMBUS.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  iambus. 

2.  Composed  of  iambics. 

"  Our  common  conversation  frequently  falls  into  icnn- 
•bic  verse."— Twining:  Aristotle;  On  Poetry,  pt.  L,  g  7. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  In  Pros. :  A  foot  consisting  of  one  short  and  one 
long  syllable,  or  one  unaccented  and  one  accented. 

2.  PI.:  Verses    consisting  of    iambic    feet.     The 
iambic  meter  having  been  originally,  according  to 
Aristotle,  employed  in   satirical   poems,  the  term 
iambics  came  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  a  satire  or 
lampoon. 

"Stings,  with  iambics,  Bupalns  his  foe." 

Faickes:  Epitaph  on  Uipponax. 

*l-am'-blc-al,  a.  [Eng.,&c.,  iambic;  -ai.]  The 
same  as  IAMBIC,  a.  (q.  v.)  (Meres,  in  Eng.  Garner, 
ii.  110.) 

*i-am  -bIc-g.1-1? ,  adv.  [Eng.  iambical;  -ly.]  In 
the  manner  of  an  iambic  or  iambics. 

I-am  -blcs,  s.    [IAMBIC,  B.  2.] 

*l-am'-blze,  v.  t.  [Eng. iamb;  -ize.]  To  satirize 
in  iambic  verse,  to  lampoon. 

"  Iambic  was  the  measure  in  which  they  used  to  iambtze 
each  other." — Twining:  Aristotle;  On  Poetry,  pt.  i.,  g  6. 

»l-am-bog  -ra-phSr,  s.  [Gr.  iambos=&n  iambus, 
•and  grapho^to  write.]  A  writer  of  iambic  verse. 

i-am'-bus,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  iambos,"\ 

Pros. :  A  foot  consisting  of  two  syllables,  of  which 
the  first  is  short  or  unaccented,  and  the  second  long 
•or  accented. 

I  an  -the,  *.  [Lat.,=a  Cretan  virgin  figuring  in 
Ovid  (Met.  ix.).]  [ASTEROID,  No.  98.] 

l-an-thl-na,  s.  [Latin  ianthince  (pl.)=violet- 
colorod  garments;  ianthinus=Gr.  ianthinos=violet- 
colored ;  /on=the  violet,  and  anthos^a  flower.] 

ZoOl. :  Violet  snail ;  a  genus  of  mollusks,  family 
Haliotidce.  The  shell  is  thin,  translucent,  trochi- 
form ;  the  aperture  four-sided ;  the  animal  with  a 
large  head,  muzzle-shaped,  with  a  tentacle  and  an 
eye-pedicel  on  each  side,  but  no  actual  eye.  Four 
species  are  known,  all  recent,  from  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Coral  Sea.  (S.  P.  Woodward.)  lanthina  fra- 
gilis  is  found  in  nearly  every  sea,  and  has  helped  to 
extend  the  range  of  other  species  parasitic  on  its 
shell.  (Lyell.) 
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l-an-thln'-I-dse,  s,  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ianthin(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -I'dce.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusks,  now 
generally  merged  in  Haliotidte.  [IANTHINA.] 

I-ap  -S-tus,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Mythol. :  The  son  of  Titan  and  Terra. 

2.  Astron.:  One  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn  (q.v.). 
*iasp,  s.    [Fr.  jaspe.]    A  jasper. 

"  The  floore  of  iasp  and  emeraude  was  dight." 

Spenser:  Visions  of  Hellay,  ii. 

l-a-tra-llp  -tic,  »l-a-tra-lep -tic,  a.  [Gr.  he 
iatraleiptikc  techne=the  art  of  a  surgeon  wno  prac- 
tices by  anointing :  iatros=&  physician,  and  aleipti- 
fcos=connected  with  training,  fromateip/w3=to  rub, 
to  anoint.] 

Med. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  system  of  thera- 
peutics which  aims  at  cures  by  anointing  with 
friction  and  other  appliances. 

i-at-rlc,  *i-at  -ric-al,  a.  [Gr.  iatrikos,  from 
iatros=a  physician.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
physicians  or  medicine. 

I-a-tro"-,  pref.  [Greek  iatros=&  physician.]  In 
comp.,  a  physician. 

latro-mathematlclan,  s. 

Hist. :  Ono  of  a  school  of  physicians  who  arose  in 
Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  attempted  to  explain  the  mechanism  and 
action  of  the  human  body  on  hydraulic  and  mechan- 
ical principles,  making  use,  for  the  purpose,  of 
mathematical  calculations.  Called  also  mechan- 
icians* 

Ib.,  adv.    [A  contraction  of  ibidem  (q.  v.).] 

1-be'r  -I-an,  s.  [From  Iberia,  the  Latin  name  of 
Spain.] 

1.  Ono  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Spain,  now 
represented  by  the  Basques. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Iberians,  of  which  the 
modern  Basque  is  supposed  to  be  the  representa- 
tive. 

1-be'r  -Is,  subst.  [Named  from  Iberia,  Spain,  in 
which  many  of  the  species  grow.] 

Bot. :  Candy-tuft ;  a  genus  of  cruciferous  plants, 
family  Thlaspidw.  The  pouch  is  emarginate,  the 
valves  keeled  and  winged,  the  cells  one-seeded,  the 
petals  unequal.  Iberis  amara,  the  Bitter  Candy- 
tuft—a plant  with  white  or  purplish  flowers. 

I-ber  -Ite,  s.  [Lat.  Iber(ia) ;  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 
[IBERIAN.] 

Min.:  Altered  iolite,  constituting  a  mineral  akin 
to  Finite  and  Fahlunite.  From  Montalvau,  near 
Toledo,  in  Spain. 

l-bex,».    [Lat.] 

ZoOl.:  A  wild  goat, or  rather  several  species  of 
wild  goats,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  Common 
Ibex  (Capra  ibex).  It  is  the  Ibex  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  the  Steinbock  of  the  Germans,  and  the 
Bouquetin  of  the  French.  The  adult  male  is  about 
five  feet  long  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail,  and  two  feet 
eight  inches  high  at  the  shoulder.  The  horns  are 
flat,  with  two  longitudinal  ridges  at  the  sides, 
crossed  by  numerous  transverse  knots;  they  are 
sub-vertical,  curved  backward,  dark  in  color.  The 
hair  is  red-brown  in  summer  and  gray-brown  in 
winter,  the  beard  short  and  dark,  the  inside  of  the 
ears  and  under  part  of  the  tail  white.  The  general 
color  of  the  female  is  earthy-brown  and  ashy.  The 
young  are  gray.  It  inhabits  the  highest  regions  of 
the  Alps.  An  analogous  species,  the  C.  pyrenaicus, 
is  found  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Three 
other  species  are  found  upon  the  Asiatic,  and  two 
more  on  the  Abyssinian  and  Nubian  mountains. 

Ib  -Id.,  adv.    [A  contraction  of  IBIDEM  (q.  v.).] 
Ib-l'-dem,  adv.    [Lat.,  properly  ibi,  with  demon- 
strative -dem,  as  in  idem,  tandem,  &c.]    In  the  same 
place ;  moreover. 

Ib  -I-Jan  (au  as  ow),  s. 

Ornith. :  Xyctibius  grandis  of  Vieillot.  The  Grand 
Il>i Jan  is  found  in  Guiana,  &c. 

I'-bls,  a.  [Latin  ibis;  Gr.  fii8=the  sacred  ibis. 
See  def.] 

Ordinary  Language  and  Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Tantaliua>.  The  bill  is  long,  cylin- 
drical, and  arched  from  the  base ;  the  head  naked  ; 
the  wings  broad,  ample,  the  second  and  third  quills 
longest;  the  plumage  metallic.  The  Sacred  Ibis 
(Ibis  religiosa)  was  venerated  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  preserved  its  remains  as  mummies, 
and  represented  it  upon  their  monuments.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  hen,  the  plumage  white,  with  the 
end  of  the  wing  feathers  black,  the  last  coverts  with 
elongated  loose  barbs,  black  with  violet  reflections: 
bill  and  feet  black,  as  is  the  naked  part  of  the  head 
and  neck.  It  is  found  through  Africa.  It  is  the 
Abou  hannes  of  Bruce.  The  Scarlet  Ibis  (/.  rubra) 
is  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  South  America.  The  Glossy 
Ibis  (I.  falcinellus)  is  dark-green  above,  and  red- 
dish-brown below;  the  whole  plumage  silky,  and 
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with  a  purplish  bronze  reflection.  It  is  found  in 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  Asia.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  Black  Ibis  of  the  ancients. 

2.  Plur.:  Tantalum',  a  sub-family  of  Ardeidee. 
[TANTALIN.E.] 

-I-ble,  suff.    [-ABLE.] 

1-byV-ter,  s.  [Gr.  ibyktir=ono  who  begins  a 
war  song.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Aquilinw.  Ibycter  leucogaster 
is  the  Gallinaceous  Eagle  found  in  South  America. 

*lc,  pron.    [I.] 

I-ca$-I -na,  s.  [Sp.  icaco=  Chrysobalanus  icaca, 
which  Icacina  resembles.] 

Bol. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Icacinacete 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  of  three  or  four  shrubs  from 
Western  Africa. 

i-cac-I-na  -$e-se,  I-ca-?In -e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  icacin(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -acece, -ece.] 

Bot. :  A.  tribe  of  Olacaceee,  sometimes  elevated  into 
a  distinct  order.  It  consists  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  of  the  alliance  Berberales.  The  species  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  having  alternate,  simple  leaves, 
without  stipules,  the  flowers,  which  are  generally 
hermaphrodite,  being  in  cymes  or  pauicules,  each 
distinctly  articulated  on  its  pedicel.  Calyx  small, 
cup-shaped,  five,  rarely  four,  to  six  toothed,  persist- 
ent. Corolla  hypogynous,  of  five,  or  more  rarely  of 
four,  or  six,  petals,  sometimes  united  at  the  base 
into  a  short  fleshy  tube.  Stamens  equal  in  number 
to  the  petals ;  ovary  five-,  three-,  or  two-celled ; 
ovules  two  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  drupe,  generally 
one-celled,  one-seeded ;  the  seed  pendulous.  Found 
in  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  South  America,  &c. 
Known  genera  about  thirteen ;  species  sixty-five  or 
more. 

I-car'-I-an,  a.  [From  Icarus,  a  mythological 
hero,  the  son  of  Deedalus,  who,  when  flying  on  wings 
from  the  anger  of  Minos,  mounted  too  high,  so  that 
the  heat  of  the  sun  melted  the  wax  which  cemented 
his  wings,  causing  him  to  fall  and  perish  in  that 

§art  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  which  was  called  after  him.] 
oaring  too  high ;  rash  or  adventurous  in  flight. 
I$e,  *yse,  *lys,  *ils,  a.    [A.  S.  it,  Iss;  Icel.  iss;  Sw. 
is;  Dan.  in;   Dut.  ijs;   Ger.  eis.     Mahn   believes 
these  to  be  from  a  hypothetical  A.   S.  root  isan ; 
Goth.  eisan=to  shine,  cogn.  with  Ger.  eisen=iiaa, 
and  Lat.  ces= brass,  copper.     Skeat  supposes  its 
root  is  in  i«=to  go  swiftly ;  cf.  Sansc.  ixh—to  go,  to 
hasten,  to  fly ;  Icel.  eisa=to  go  swiftly.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Water,  or  more  rarely  any  other  liquid,  con- 
gealed by  cold. 

2.  Concreted  sugar.    (Johnson.) 

3.  An  ice-cream  (q.  v.). 

4.  An  article   of  commerce  manufactured  of  a 
mixture  of  fruit  extracts,  water  and  sugar,  sold  in 
a  congealed  state. 

IT  To  break  the  ice :  To  make  the  first  attempt  or 
effort  in  any  direction. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  dt  Min.:  Water  congealed  so  as  to  be 
rendered  solid  by  cold.     Dana  ranks  water  as  a 
mineral  species,  and  notes  that  its  crystals  are  hex- 
agonal and   occur  usually  in  compound  stellate 
forms.    Ice  is  transparent  owing  to  the  close  con- 
tact of  the  crystals  which  compose  it :   this  makes 
the  individual  particles  so  blend  as  to  render  the 
mass  optically,  as  well  as  mechanically,  continuous. 
Its  specific  gravity  isO'194.    Water  freezes  at  32°  of 
Fahr.,  at  zero  (0)  of  Centigrade.  Its  greatest  density 
is  at  about  40°  F.,  4°  or  5°  C.,  hence  ice  floats  on 
water.    The  surface  of  sheets  of  water  is  frozen 
while  their  mass  remains  liquid.     Ice  one  inch  and 
a  half  thick  will  support  a  man ;  four  inches  thick 
will  support  cavalry ;  five  inches  thick  will  support 
an  eighty-four  pound  cannon ;  ten  inches  thick  will 
support  a  multitude;   eighteen  inches  thick   will 
support  a  railroad  train. 

2.  Meteor.,  Physical  Geog.,  Geol.,  <tc.:  Ice  exists 
at   all    seasons,    both    on   land  and  on  the  ocean 
around  the  Northern  and  Southern  Poles,  and  in 
all  latitudes  on  mountain  tops ;  it  occurs  in  winter, 
in  most  countries,  by  the  freezing  of  lakes,  ponds, 
streams,  &c.    Some  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  found 
are  ice-fields,  icebergs,  &c.  (q.  v.).    Its  action  is  the 
key  to  explain  many  geological  phenomena  [!CE- 
AGE,  &c.]    In  some  places,  as  in  Siberia,  it  has  oeen 
found  interstratifled  with  sand,  or,  as  in  New  South 
Shetland,  with  volcanic  ash. 

3.  Manuf.  dk  Comm. :    The  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  able  to  make  artificial  ice.    Walker,  in  1782, 
Leslie,  in  1810,  and  Harrison,  in  1857,  invented  or 
patented  processes  for  the  purpose.    In  1806  Tudor, 
of  Boston,  began  to  export  ice  in  quantities.    The 
French  followed  in  1857. 

4.  Therap. :  It  is  used  as  a  remedy  or  palliative 
in  hernia,  hemorrhage,  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
&c. 

IT  Anchor-ice:  [GEOUND-ICE.] 

Ice-age, «. 

Geol. :  The  glacial  period  (q.  v.). 


1)611,    boy;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     jhln,    bench;     go,   -gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    pb.  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -jion  =  zhiin.    -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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ice-anchor, ». 

.Yimf.:  A  bent  bar  whose  prong  enters  a  hole  in 
the  ice;  to  the  other  end  a  moormg-hawser  is  bent. 

ice-apron,  s.    [ICE-BREAKEE.] 
ice-beam,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  guard-plank  at  a  ship's  bow  to 
fend  off  ice. 

ice-bearer,  s. 

Much. :  A  cryophorus  (q.  v.) . 

ice-belt,  s.  A  belt  or  fringe  of  ice  along  the 
shore  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

Ice-box,  ice-chest,  s.    [REFRIGERATOR.] 
ice-breaker,  s. 

1.  A  starling  to  protect  the  npper  end  of  a  bridge- 
pier.     It  presents  an  inclined  edge  up-stream  to 
break  a  field  or  cake  of  floating  ice,  or  to  sustain 
the  pressure  of  a  gorge  of  ice. 

2.  A  pier  arranged  with  reference  to  the  current, 
to  prevent  access  of  ice  to  the  vessels  in  a  harbor. 

3.  An  ice-breaker  for  harbors  is  a  steam-vessel 
provided  with  means  for  opening  or  keeping  open 
a  channel  for  ships. 

ice-brook,  s.    A  frozen  stream  or  brook. 
"A  sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's  tempei." 

Shakeip.:  OtAtHu,  v.  2. 

ice-calorimeter,  «. 

Mach.:  A  method  of  determining  specific  heats 
by  means  of  ice.  Black's  calorimeter  consists  of  a 
block  of  ice  with  a  cavity  in  its  center,  witli  a  cover 
of  ice.  The  body,  whoso  specific  heat  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, is  raised  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  then 
put  in  the  cavity.  When  the  body  falls  to  32'  F., 
the  freezing  point,  it  is  wiped  clean,  as  isthecavity 
itself ,  with  a  cloth  previously  weighed.  The  increase 
of  weight  in  the  cloth  measures  the  ice  converted 
into  water,  whence  may  be  deduced  the  specific  heat 
of  the  body,  the  rule  being  that  79'25,  or  in  round 
numbers  80  thermal  units,  are  needed  to  liquefy  a 
pound  of  ice. 

ice-cap,  s. 

1.  Geol.:  The  great  sheet  of  land-ico  formed  round 
the  pole  in  glacial  times.    (Croll.) 

2.  Med.:  A  bladder  filled  with  pounded  ice,  applied 
to  the  head  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

ice-cave,  s.   [GLACIEEE.] 

ice-chair,  8.  A  chair  on  runners  to  hold  a  lady 
who  is  pushed  along  by  a  skater  in  the  roar. 

ice-Chisel,  «.  A  socket  chisel  with  a  long  han- 
dle, used  in  cutting  holes  in  ice,  either  in  Arctic 
explorations  or  as  a  starting-point  for  the  saw  in 
gathering  in  for  use. 

ice-Claw,  «.  A  rope  and  pair  of  claws  for  grap- 
pling blocks  of  ice. 

ice-cold,  a.    As  cold  as  ice ;  very  cold. 
"And  ice-cold  grew  the  night." 

Longfellow:  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

ice-cream,  iced-cream,  s.  An  article  of  com- 
merce, made  by  congealing  cream,  previously  fla- 
vored with  various  essences,  in  a  vessel  surrounded 
by  a  freezing  mixture. 

tice-drops,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Processes  resembling  icicles  in  form  and 
transparency,  as  in  Mesembryanthemum  glaciate. 

ice-escape,  s.  A  contrivance  for  rescuing  per- 
sons from  drowning  by  the  breaking  of  ice. 

ice-fall,  s.  A  mass  of  ice  resembling  a  waterfall 
in  outline. 

ice-fender,  «.  A  fender  or  guard  used  to  protect 
a  vessel  from  injury  by  ice ;  an  ice-beam. 

ice-fern,  s.  A  fern-like  incrustation  of  ice  or 
hoar-frost  produced  on  window-panes  by  the  freez- 
ing of  the  insensible  moisture. 

ice-field, «.   [ICE-PLAIX.] 

ice-foot,  s.    The  same  as  ICE-BELT  (q.  v.J. 

"The  cliffs  to  the  base  of  which  the  ice-foot  clings." — 
Ceikie:  Great  Ice  Age  (ed.  1877),  p.  66. 

ice-hill,  ice-mountain,  s.   An  iceberg. 

ice-hook,  s.  A  hook  used  in  landing  ice  and 
transporting  it  on  ways  to  a  house  or  hold. 

ice-island,  ice-isle,  s.  A  vast  body  of  floating 
ice. 

ice-master,  s.  due  who  has  charge  of  a  whaler 
on  the  ice. 

ice-pack,  8.    An  ice-floe  (q.v.). 

ice-pail,  «.  A  pail  containing  ice  for  cooling 
wines,  &c.,  for  dinner. 

ice-pick,  s.    A  pick  used  for  breaking  ice. 

ice-Pitcher,  s.  A  metallic  pitcher  with  non-con- 
ducting interval  between  its  double  sides. 


ice-plane,  s.  A  tool  for  dressing  the  surfaces  of 
ice-blocks  before  stowage  in  bulk. 

ice-plow,  8.  A  tool  for  cutting  grooves  in  lake 
ice,  to  facilitate  its  fracture  or  cleavage  into 
square  blocks  for  landing,  transportation,  and 
storage. 

ice-poultice, ». 

Med.:  A  poultice  for  application  to  hernial 
tumors,  &c.  It  is  made  by  filling  a  bladder  with 
pounded  ice. 

ice-saw,  s.  A  long  saw  with  a  weight  at  the 
lower  end  (beneath  the  ice),  for  cutting  long  kerfs 
in  pond  ice,  to  make  a  track  for  vessels,  or  to  form 
long  slices  of  ice. 

ice-system, «.  Ice  action  within  a  defined  area, 
or  emanating  from  a  local  center. 

_"  Under  such  circumstances  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Scan- 
dinavia must  have  had  their  own  ice-systems." — Rev.  J. 
Knnney:  Abstract  of  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  No. 
306,  Session  1875-76. 

ice-table,    s.    A  flat,  level  sheet  or  mass  of  ice. 

ice-tongs,  8.  pi.  Grasping  implements  for  carry- 
ing blocks  of  ice ;  or,  on  a  small  scale,  for  handling 
pieces  of  ice  at  table. 

ice-water,  iced-water,  «. 

1.  Water  from  melted  ice. 

2.  Water  cooled  by  ice. 

ice-yacht,  s.  A  pleasure  boat  mounted  on  run- 
ners for  racing  on  ice. 

196,  v.  t.     |!CE,  s.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  cover  with  ice ;  to  convert  into  ice ;  to 
freeze. 

"  Icing  the  pole." — Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  183. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  cover  with  concreted  sugar ;  to  frost. 

2.  To  chill,  to  freeze. 

196  -berg,  s.  [Eng.  ice,  and  berg  (q.  v.).] 
Ord.  Lang.  <&  Geol. :  A  hill  of  ice  which  is  either 
floating  in  the  ocean  or  has  somewhere  taken  the 
ground.  The  genesis  of  an  iceberg  is  generally  on 
the  shore ;  it  exists  first  as  a  glacier  (q.  v.)  but  when 
this  in  its  onward  progress  reaches  the  cliffs  and 
glides  down  them  into  the  ocean,  it  loses  the  name 
of  glacier  and  takes  that  of  iceberg.  Scoresby 
counted  500  of  them  drifting  between  lat.  69'  and 
70°  N.  The  magnitude  of  some  icebergs  is  very  great. 
Capt.  Sir  John  Ross  saw  several  of  them  together 
in  Baffin's  Bay  aground  in  water  1,500  feet  deep. 
One  seen  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  two  miles 
in  circumference  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high. 
Others  were  from  250  to  300  feet  above  the  sea.  For 
every  cubic  foot  above  there  must  beat  least  eight 
below.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  makes  the  ice- 
bergs which  escape  from  the  North  Polar  regions 
in  proximity  to  Europe  drift  partly  to  the  westward 
and  they  rarely  reach  Britain,  though  Cowper  has  a 
poem  "On  the  Ice-islands  seen  floating  in  the 
German  Ocean,  March  19,  1799."  Many  impinge 
upon  the  eastern  shores  of  Iceland ;  escaping  that 
island  they  are  borne  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  America.  They  do  not  approach 
the  equator  nearer  than  about  40°  N.  and  36°  to 
39°  S.  When  an  iceberg  reaches  a  coast  and  melts, 
it  generates  chilling  fogs,  and  so  reduces  the  tem- 
perature as  temporarily  to  deteriorate  the  climate 
of  the  adjacent  land.  They  carry  with  them  earth, 
rocks,  &c.,  obtained  when  they  were  in  the  glacier 
state.  These,  when  the  ice  melts,  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  and  form  moraines.  When  they 
scrape  their  way  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean  they 
score  the  several  rocks  over  which  they  pass.  They 
often  transport  animals  and  seeds  of  plants  to 
great  distances.  [BOWLDER  FORMATION,  DRIFT, 
GLACIER.] 

190 -blink,   s.     [Danish  iisblink;   Sw.  isblink.] 
[BLIXK.] 
196 -boat,  s.    [Eng.  ice,  and  boat.] 

1.  A  boat  employed  for  traveling  or  racing  on  ice. 

[ICE-YACHT.] 

2.  A  strong  boat,  driven  by  steam,  and  used  for 
breaking  a  passage  through  ice. 

l96'-bound,  a.    [Eng.  ice,  and  bound.] 

1.  Totally  or  completely  surrounded  with  ice,  so 
as  to  be  incapable  of  moving;  as,  an  icebound  ves- 
sel. 

2.  Fringed  or  edged  with  ice,  so  as  to  be  inaccessi- 
ble to  ships. 

"  From  the  ice-bound 
Desolate  northern  bays." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  2. 

196  -built,  a.    [Eng.  ice,  and  built.] 

1.  Composed  of  ice. 

2.  Loaded  with  ice. 

"  Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam." 
Gray:  Progress  of  1'oeay. 


196d,  pa.  par.  ,t  a.    [ICE,  r.] 

A.  _-Is  pa.  par. ;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

\.  Converted  into  or  covered  with  ice ;  frozen ;. 
congealed. 

2.  Covered  with  concreted  sugar ;  frosted. 

II.  Rot. :  Covered  with  glistening  particles  tv- 
sembling  icicles;  as  in  IfetembrganUMmum  pisi- 
forme. 

190 -floe,  s.  [Eng.  ice,  and  floe.]  A  sheet  of  ice; 
a  small  ice-field. 

"  He  reached  Hudson's  Bay,  where  his  ship  was  frozen 
np  among  the  icefloes." — Taylor:  U'un(.s  nud  Places  1. 1878,1, 
ch.  ii. 

190  -house,  s.  [Eng.  tee,  and  house.]  A  house. 
structure,  or  repository  for  tho  storage  of  ice  during 
warm  weather;  it  is  frequently  constructed  unili'r- 
gronnd,  with  a  drain  for  carrying  off  the  water  uf 
the  ice  when  dissolved. 

190  -land,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  ice,  and  land.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Oeog.:  An  island  in  tho  northwest  corner  of 
Europe,  between  lat.  63'  24  and  Gti  33  N.,  long. 
13°  30  to  24°  30'  W. 

B.  As  ad!.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  tho  place  described  under  A. 

Iceland-moss,  s. 

Bot.:  Cetraria  islandica,  formerly  called  Lichen 
islandicus.  The  thallus,  which  is  olive-brown,  paler 
on  one  side,  is  erect  and  tufted,  laciuiated,  clum- 
nelod.and  den ta to-ciliated;  the  fertile  lacinia  very 
broad,  the  shields,  which  are  brown,  flat,  with  their 
border  elevated.  It  is  found  in  small  quantity  on 
the  ground  in  exposed  places  in  Scotland.  It  is 
slightly  bitter,  as  well  as  mucilaginous.  An  aqueous 
decoction  of  it,  when  cooled,  makes  a  thick  jelly.. 
It  is  used  as  a  tonic,  demulcent,  and  nutrient. 

Iceland-spar,  s. 

Min.:  A  transparent  variety  of  Calcite.  Called 
also  Doubly-refracting  spar.  Prisms  of  it  are  used 
for  the  polarization  of  light. 

Ice  -land-er,  8.  [Eng.  Iceland;  -er.]  A  native- 
of  Iceland. 

196  land  -Ic,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Iceland;  -ic.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Iceland. 

B.  As  subst.:  Tho  language  or  literature  of  Ice- 
land ;  sometimes  called  also  Old  Norse.    It  is  the* 
oldest  language  of  the  Scandinavian  group. 

i{e'-man,  s.    [Eng.  tee,  and  mare.] 

1.  One  who  is  skillful  in  traveling  upon  ice. 

2.  One  who  collects  ice  for  sale ;  a  dealer  in  ice. 

19e'-mij.n-shlp,  e.  [Eng.  iceman;  -ship.]  Skill 
in  traveling  upon  ice  or  in  mountaineering. 

"What  I  may  venture  to  call  icemanship  is  a  fino  urt, 
only  acquired  by  much  experience." — I'all  Mall  Gazette. 

196  -plain,  s.  [Eng.  ice,  and  plain.]  A  plain  or 
sheet  of  ice ;  an  ice-field. 

196  -plant,  s.    [Eng.  ice,  andplant.] 

Bot.:  Mesembi-yanthemum  cryslallinum.  It  is 
called  ice-plant  from  the  many  watery  pustules 
covering  its  leaves  and  shining  like  ice.  It  is  a 
diffusely  procumbent  herb,  with  ovate  alternate- 
leaves,  clasping  the  stem  and  axillary,  almost  ses- 
sile, flowers.  It  grows  on  sandy  seashores  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  tho  Canary  Islands,  and  in 
Greece  near  Athens.  There  are  two  varieties,  M. 
crystallinum  and  M.  glaciale;  the  latter  is  that 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  juice  is  said  to  be  diu- 
retic, and  has  been  given  in  liver  complaints.  The 
burnt  ashes  are  used  by  the  Spaniards  like  barilla 
in  glass  works.  Called  from  itsluster  also  Diamond- 
plant. 

Ice -quake,  8.  [Eng.  ice,  and  quake.]  The  cra«h 
which  precedes  and  gives  warning  of  the  breaking 
up  of  icefloes. 

196  -spar,  s.    [Eng.  ice,  and  spar.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  RYACOLITE  or  RHYACOLITE 
(q.v.). 

ich  dien,  phrase.  [Gor.]  Literally,  I  servo.  Tho 
motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  originally  adopted  by 
the  Black  Prince,  son  of  Edward  III.,  and  continued 
to  the  present  day. 

Ich-neur-m6n,  s.  [Lat.  ichneumon,  from  Grrck 
fcft)i€umO)i=literally,  the  tracker;  hence,  (1)  the 
animal  described  under  1,  (2)  a  wasp  which  hunts 
spiders  (not  the  modern  use  of  the  word  by  ento- 
mologists);  from  ichneuo=to  track  or  trace  out;. 
icAnos=a  track,  a  footstep.] 

1.  Zool.:  Herpcstes  ichneumon,  which  has  boon 
called  also  H.  pharaonis,  ichneumon  pharaoitis, 
and,  by  Linnaeus,  Viverra  ichneumon.  It  is  a  chest- 
nut-brown and  yellow  color,  tho  feet  and  muzzle- 
black  or  deep  chestnut,  the  tail  with  a  tuft  of  long: 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot,. 
or,  'wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     wh6,     sfin;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try;     Syrian,     se,    <e  =  e;     ey  =  a.      q.u  =  kw. 


ichneumon-flies 
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hair.    It  is  the  animal  correctly  described  by  the  2.  Math.:  The  ethereal  fluid  which  took  the  place 

classic  writers  as  devouring  the  eggs  of  the  croco-  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  gods. 

dile,  on  which   account   it  was  a  sacred  animal  "  of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor, 

among  the  Egyptians.     It  feeds  also  on  other  eggs,  Or  some  such  other  spiritual  liquor." 

fowls,  plants,  &c.    It  is  occasionally  domesticated  Jiyrvn.-  Vision  of  Judgment,  xxv. 

in  Egypt.  i-chor-hae  -ml-a,   s.    [Gr.  ichor,  and  haima  =• 

2.  Entomology:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family    j,jooci  i 
Ichneumonida?  (q.  v.).    Linnaeus  placed   under  it       pathol  • 
nearly  the   whole  Pupivora ;   now  it  is  much  re- 
stricted. 

ichneumon-flies,  s.pl.    [ICHNECMONID.E.] 

Ich-neu-mon -I-dse  s.  pi.  [Latin  ichneumon; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -trice.] 

Entom. :  Ichneumon-flies,  cuckoo-hies ;  a  family 
of  Hymenopterous  Insects,  sub-tribe  Pupivora  of 
Latrnillo.  now  often  called  Entomophaga.  Once 


ichthyornidse 

Ich-thy'-Og  -pa-phy1,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys=a  fish,  and' 
graphii  —  to  write.]  A  treatise  or  discourse  on. 
fishes;  a  description  of  fishes, 

Ich  -thf-old,  a.    [Gr.  ichthys=a  fish,  and  eidoe= 


Ol  . 


uatroille,  now  often  called  Entomophaga.    One 
nade  to  contain  the  whole  of  that  tribe,  it  is  no 


ZoOl.  <ft  Palceont.:  Resemblingfish.    Used  chiefly  ' 
of  reptiles  having  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
The  same  as  PWEMIA  (q.  v.).  fishes. 

'I-Chor-Sl'-&-g? ,  s.    [Gr.  ichor  =  juice,  blood  of       Ich-thy'-ol  -a-trf,  s.    [Gr.  ichthys=&  fish,  and 
the  gods,  and  logos=a  discourse.]    The  anatomy  of    (a/reia=worship.] 
the  lymphatic  and  secreting  systems.  Religions:  Fish-worship;  the  adoration  of  gods 

•I-chor-ous,  *r-chSr-6se,  a.    [Eng.  ichor  ;-oua,    partially  or  entirely  fish-shaped. 
-OSe.]     Like  ichor;  thin,  watery,  serous.  "An  ichthyolatry  connected  with  Derceto  or  Margates." 

"The  pus  from  an  ulcer  of  the  liver,  growing  thin  and    —  Layard:  Xineveh,  ii.  466. 

Miormis,    corrodes    the   vessels."  —  Arbutlintit!    On  Diet,         Ich -thyH>-llte,  t.     [Gr.  ichthys  (genit.  ichthuOS) 
ch.  iii.  =  a  fish,  and  d7ftos=stone.] 

Ich  theT-I-dffi,  s.pl.  [Mod.  'Lat.ichthel(is);  Lat.       Palozont.:  Fish  remains ;  a  fossil 


monid(ae) ;  -an.] 

A.  -4s  adj.:   Classed  under  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  Ichneumonidffi  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

Entom. :  One  of  the  Ichneumonidee. 


Ich-the-ll'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  ichthel(is) ;  Aristotle  (B.  C.  384-322),  described  fishes  as  well  as 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.]  other  animals  in  his  Natural  History.  Belon  in 

Ichthi/.:  A  sub-family  of  Ichthelida?.  They  have  1553,  Eondelet  in  1554  and  1555,Salviaui  (1554-1558). 

the  dorsal  fin  undivided,  notably  larger  than  the  Wilioughby  (1635-1672),  John  Ray  (1628-1 105),  all 

anal  one.  made  important  contributions  to  Ichthyology. 


Ich-neu-mon -I-des,  8.  pi.    [Latin  ichneumon;    the  sun. 


ich  -the-lls,  s.    [Gr. 


^  fish,  and  helios= 


masc.  or  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 


was  issued  between  1828  and  1849;  Agassiz's  various 


masc.  or  tern.  pi.  auj.  suu.  -^*.,  Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus i  of  the  sub-family  Ich-    —""- nd  publicationron Ich'thyology  between 

Intom.:  The  name  given  bySwainson  to  one  of  thelm®  and  the  family  Ichthehdae  (q.  v.).    Ichthe-    f82^  and  Ig44.p  [FISH.] 

the  fiTOprimary  tribes  into  which  he  divides  the  lu  incisor  is  the  Blue  Sun-fish,  or  Copper-nosed 

Hymenoptera V  It  is  nearly  identical  with  Latreille's  Bream.    Nine  others  are  in  the  northern  states  of       *Ich  - 

Pupivora  (q.v.),  now  often  called  Entomophaga  this  country.    (Jordan.) 
(q.  v.).  Ich  -thl-dln,  s.    [Gr.  ichthys=n  fish  ;  ei'do8=form 


Ich'-nlte,  s.    [Gr.  ic/mos=a  track,  a  footprint;    and  suff. -m.] 
-ire  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 


Pdlceont.':'A "'fossil   footprint.      Ichnite  occurs 

much  more  frequently  in  compos,  than  as  a  sopa-  -UM1Ill  lvll  -„„„« 

rate  word-e.  g.,  ornithicftru«e=the  fossil  footprint  ff  .  -ine  (Chem.) .1 
of  a  bird  ;  tetrapodicftnrte=the  fossil  footprint  of  a  chem  .  Tne'  azotized 
saurian  or  batrachian.  [CnEiETOHEEinM.] 


-thy-6-man-sf,  «.  [Gr.  ichthys=n  fish,  and 
man(eia=prophecy,  divination.]  Divination  by 
the  inspection  of  the  heads  or  entrails  of  fish. 

Ich-thy'-o-mor  -Bha,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  ichthys^a  fish, 

Chem.:  A  substance  contained  in  the  immature    and  morp7ie=form.J 

eggs  of  cyprinoid  fishes.  Zool. :  Owen's  name  for  the  TJrodela,  or  Tailed 

Ich -thin,  Ich -thine,  8.  [Gr.icW%s=a  fish,  and    Amphibians. 

Ich-th$-8-mor  -phlc,  aw  [Gr.  ichthys=£  jishj 

ied 


,      . 

constituent  of  the  eggs  of    morpA€=form,  shape,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]    Form 
cartilaginous  fishes.    It  forms  homogeneous,  white,    in  all  or  some  respects  like  a  fish. 

il.  wa\neSra?cnothS,aiannSd80eVe°r.th!ttgrs  W  Ich-thf-z--on,  s.    [Gr.  ichthys^  fish,  and 

Bot.:   A  genus  of  Apocynacefe,  tribe  Wrightere.  50'2-51  percent,  of  carbon,  6-7-T8  hydrogen,  U' 

Ichnocarpusfrutescen*  is  sometimes  used  m  India  nitrogen,  and  1-9  phosphorus  (7).    ( Watts.) 
a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 


"  Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Petromyzontidee  (Lampreys). 
Ichthyomyzon  argenteus  is  the  Silvery  Lamprey. 

Ich'-thu-lln,  8.    [Greek  ichthys^a  fish;   hyle=    It  is  found  in  our  great  American  lakes,  <tc.    (Jor~ 
Ich'-n6-graph,  8.    [Gr.  ichnos=a  footstep,  and    matter,  and  suff. -tn/1  dan:  Vert.  Anim.  Nor.  Unit.  States.) 

grapho  =  to  write,  to  draw.]  .  Chem. :  A  strongly  albuminous  liquid  in  the  very       „.    ...-  x     ...    i  ,-t  rf,      ichthvs-&  &sh- 

•    -      — j  _i__  .    —   — 4.1 •«•!.  1a    o        , !ai.«4j  «oX««     T+- /.^r,*-Q;no  w-fuw-'l        ICh-thy-0-pat  -0-lliie.  s.     HIT.  ic/ir/tys— a 

itos=a  beaten  way,  and  lithos=a  stone.] 


Drawing:   A  ground-plan;   an  orthograph  is   a    young  eggs  of  cypTinoid  fishes.   It  con 
front  elevation,  a  scenograph  a  general  view. 


Ich-n&-graph  -Ic,    Ich-n6-graph  -Ic-al 
[Eng.  ichnograph;  -if,  -tcai.]    Of  or  pertair     , 
ichnography ;  describing  or  forming  a  ground  p 

"Penault  has  assisted  the  text  with  a 
graphical  plot."— Evelyn:  Architecture. 

Ich-nog  -ra-phj1,  s.    [Eng.  ichnograph;  -y.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  description  of  anc 
art,  as  statuary,  &c.  margin 

2.  ^Ircft. :  A  horizontal  section  of  a  building,  &c., 
showing  its  true  dimensions  according  to  a  geomet- 
ric scale ;  a  ground-plan. 

"To  have  a  draught  of  the  ground-plot  or  ichnography     /„   v_) 
of  every  story  in  a  paper  by  itself."— Moxun:  Mechanical       ^ 
Exercises. 


,               ZoOl.:  A  family'of  Rota toria.  founded  by  Ehren-  Ich-thy'-oph'-a-gous,  a.   [Eng.  ichthyoplMg(y)  ,- 

berg.    There  is  no  carapace,  the  rotatory  organ  is  -QMS.]    Eating  or  living  upon  fish. 

lent  works  of    single,  not  continuous,  not  lobed  nor  divided  at  the  ich-thjMSpli  -a-g?    s     [Gr    ichthys=a  fish,  and 

mijnhfd]rltum,h..    [Mod.    Lat,   fromGr.ic,,  Sjg^jtafc^    Th«  Practice  OT  babit  of  eating' 

</ZoO°!]~The  typical  genns  of  the  family  Ichthydina  Ich-thf -oph-thal  -mite,  s.    [Gr.  ichtnys=a  fish. 


j  js  somewhat  doubtfully  established. 
f^  „.     [6,.  ichfhys=a.  fish.]     Of  or  per- 


and  opM/ia/mo8=an  eye.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Apophyllite. 


Ich-th^-oph -thl-ra,  s.pl.    [Gr.  ichthys  (genit. 


uology  (q.  v.) . 


as  icHNOLOGY  (q.  v.). 


Ich-thy;-6-COp'-rus,  Ich-thJ-6-c8p  -r6-lite,  s.       gool  •  A  primary  division  of  the  Vertebrated  Sub- 

-  permanent 


stone.] 


and  ,«W=a 


Ich-n8l  - 


«.    [Gr.  ic7mos=a  footprint,  and    excrement  of  fishes  fossilized. 


Paloeont. :   A  coprolite  derived  from  fishes;  the    amaiOn  or  allantois. 


branchiae,    nucleated 


blood    corpuscles,    but    no- 
The  division  contains  two- 


classes,  Fishes  and  Amphibia.  Called  also  Branchi- 


nOWl    J'A.    OLUJ.    -.*,   v»    nv  .««.J  f  ,  i,.i 

Palotont.:  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification  the  third. 


Ich-thf-O-dor'-u-llte,  s.    [Gr.   ichthys=&   fish; 


A  thin,  watery  humor  like  serum ; 


order   of  the  class  Reptilia,  or   Reptiles.    (Prof. 


bfil     btf?-     p6&t     Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist. 

-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


ichthyornis 

-nls,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys,  and  ornis=a 
bird.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  order  Odonto- 
tormte.  They  had  teeth  sunk  in  distinct  sockets. 
The  vertebra  were  all  biconcave.  Ichthyornis  <U«- 
•par,  a  carnivorous  and  probably  aquatic  bird,  was 
from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  this  country. 

*Ich-thJf-6-sar  -c6-llte,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys=a  fish; 
«arx  (genit.  sari-os)=flesh,  and  lithos=&  stone.] 

Znol.:  The  name  given  by  Desmarest  to  lapri- 
nella,  a  genus  of  Hippuritida?,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  flabby  muscles  of  fishes. 

Ich  -th^-6-saur,  a.    [ICHTHYOSAURUS.] 

Palceont.:  Any  species  of  the  genus  Ichthyosau- 
rus (q.  v.). 

"To  have  breathed  air  like  the  ichthyosaur."—Lyell: 
Elem.  of  (ieol.  (ed.  1871),  p.  338. 

Ich-thj? -6-sau  -rl-a,  s.  pi.    [ICHTHYOSAURUS.] 

Palceont. :  An  order  of  fossil  reptiles.  The  teeth 
are  lodged  in  grooves  of  the  premaxillse,  the  max- 
ill«e,  and  the  mandibles,  not  in  distinct  sockets. 
The  fangs  are  deeply  folded,  the  limbs  are  converted 
into  paddles.  The  centra  of  the  vertebrae  are  short, 
broad,  and  biconcave.  (Huxley.) 

Ich-th^-6-sau  -rl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ichthy- 
O8aur(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  family  of  the  order  Ichthy- 
osauria  (q.  v.). 

ICD-thf-i-sail'-rus,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys  (genit.  ich- 
lhyos)  =  &  fish,  andsaura,  sauros=a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  Ichthyosaur;  fish-lizard;  the  typical 
genus  of  the  order  Ichthyosauria.  It  consists  of 
gigantic  fossil  marine  reptiles,  with  jaws  which 
show  them  to  have  been  carnivorous ;  and  the  half- 
digested  remains  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  even  of  their 
own  species,  found  within  their  skeleton  is  a  proof 
of  the  nature  of  their  food.  Their  vertebrae  were 
fishlike,  their  paddles  like  those  of  a  porpoise  or  a 
whale,  and  their  long  powerful  tail  a  propeller 
which  enabled  them  to  dart  with  great  rapidity 
through  the  water.  The  genus  extended  from  the 
Trias  of  Germany  to  the  White  Chalk  of  England. 
•One  of  the  earliest  and  best,  known  species  was  Ich- 
thyosaurus communis  of  Conybeare.  It  is  from  the 
Lias.  /.  platyodon.  also  from  the  Lias  at  Lyme 
Regis, -must  have  been  more  than  twenty-four  feet 
long. 

Ich-thjMi  -Sis,  «.    [Gr.  ichthys=a  fish,  and  suff. 

-08  i«.] 

Pathol. :  Fish-skin  disease,  characterized  by  the 
development  on  the  skin  of  thick,  hard,  dry,  imbri- 
cated scales  of  a  dirty  gray  color.  There  is  no  pain, 
heat,  or  itching.  It  is  said  to  be  a  congenital  dis- 
ease and  lasts  through  life.  Oiling  the  skin  (dugong 
oil  being  perhaps  best),  to  keep  it  supple,  is  the 
only  remedy  of  importance,  with  attention  to  the 
general  health. 

*Ich-th£-8t  -6  mist,  s.  [English  ichthyotom(y) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  anatomizes  or  dissects  fishes. 

ncb-thf-of  -ft-mjf,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys=a  fish,  and 
tome=a  cutting ;  temno=to  cut.]  The  dissection  of 
fishes. 

Ich-th^s,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  fish.]  A  word  found  on 
many  articles,  as  rings,  seals,  tombstones,  &c.,  be- 
longing to  the  early  years  of  Christianity.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  had  a  mystical  meaning,  from  the 
fact  that  the  several  characters  are  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  Greek  words  lesous  Christos,  Theou 
Huios,  Soter=Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
-Savior. 

I  ~9l-ca,  s.    [The  native  name  of  the  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amyrids,  family  Burseridte.    It 
consists  chiefly  of  tall  trees  with  balsamic  or  resin- 
ous juice,  unequally  pinnate  or  ternate  leaves,  and 
racemes    or  heads  of   small  whitish   or    greenish 
flowers.    About  twenty  species  are  known,  found 
mostly  in  the  warmer  parts    of  America.     Idea       ,  ,.x     xv  *  ** 
guianensis   furnishes    incense-wood,   /.    icicariba,        l-Con-61  -O-gy.  8.    [Gr.  eikon  (genit.  eikonos)  = 
part  of  the  American  Elemi ;  /.  carana,  the  Amer-    "1  "?ape,  and  logos=&  discourse.] 
lean  Balm  of  Gilead;  /.  aracouchini,  the  Balsam  of 
Acouchi ;  I.  ambrosiaca,  the  resin  of  Coumia  ;  and 
I.  altissima,  the  Curana,  Samaria,  Acuyari,  Mara, 
or  Cedarwood  of  Guiana. 
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IC'-Ing,  190  -Ing,  pr.  par.,a.&s.    [IcE.v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  nubst. :  A  coating  or  covering  of  concreted 
sugar. 

"  The  splendid  icfing  of  an  immense  historic  plum- 
cake." —  Warton:  Hist.  Eny.  Poetry,  vol.  iii.,  g  43. 

Ic -kle,  s.  [A.  S.  gicel=a  small  piece  of  ice.]  An 
icicle  (q.  v.). 

"  Be  she  fire,  or  be  she  ickle." 

Cotton:  Joys  of  Marriage  (1689). 

*T-cSn,  8.  [Gr.  eitr3)i=an  image.]  An  image,  a 
picture,  a  representation. 

"Many  Netherlander,  whose  names  and  icons  are  pub- 
lished."— Hakewill:  On  Providence. 

*l-con  -Ic-al,  o.  [Eng.  icon;  -ical.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  figures  or  pictures;  consisting  of 
figures  or  pictures. 

*I  -c6n-Ifm,  s.  [Eng.  icon;  -ism.]  A  figure;  a 
representation. 

I-c5n -6-Clasm,  s.  [Gr.  eikon  (genit.  eikonos)  = 
a  figure,  a  picture,  and  klasma  =  a  thing  broken; 
klaa=to  break.] 

1.  Lit.:   The  act  of  breaking  or  destroying  im- 
ages, as  idols,  &c.    The  word  is  usually  confined  to 
the   movement   in  the   Eastern  Church,  but  it  is 
sometimes  employed  as  in  the  example. 

"Chapels  and  church-towers,  still  supreme  in  their 
beauty  in  spite  of  the  rigid  iconoclasm  of  the  sixteenth 
century."—/.  S.  Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  107. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  destroying  or  exposing  shams, 
delusions,  &c. ;  an  attack  upon  a  cherished  belief. 

.  I-cSn'-6-clast,  s.    [Gr.  eikon  (genit.  eifconos)=an 
image,  and  klastes  =  one  who  breaks  or  destroys ; 
klao=to  break  or  destroy ;  Fr.  iconoclaste.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  breaks  or  destroys  images,  as  of 
idols,  &c. ;  one  who  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  wor- 
ship of  images. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  destroys  or  exposes  shams,  de- 
lusions, &c. ;  one  who  attacks  cherished  beliefs. 

II.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  party  or  faction  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  in  tho  eighth  century,  who  supported  the 
Emperor  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  in  his  violent  contest 
against  image-worship  (q.  v.),  and  broke  images 
where  they  had  the  power. 

f  "A.  council  of  iconoclasts  was  held,  in  which  the  adora- 
tion and  the  use  of  images  was  condemned." — Jortin- 
JSccles.  Hist.  (an.  741). 

I-cSn-6-clasf-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  iconoclast;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  iconoclasm  or  iconoclasts.  (Lit. 


ictitherium 

I-c5s-a-he  -drfin,  *i  cos-a-e  -drSn,  s.    [IcosA- 

HEDRAL.] 

Geometry : 

1.  A  solid  figure  having  twenty  equal  sidc>. 

2.  A  regular  solid,  consisting  of  twenty  triangular 
pyramids,  whoso  vertices  meet  in  the  center  of  a 
sphere  supposed  to  circumscribe  it,  and  therefore 
having  their  heights  and  bases  equal. 

ti-cos-an  -der,  s.    [ICOSANDRIA.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  class  Icosandria. 

i-cSs-an -dr!-$,  s.  [Gr.  eifcosi=twenty,  and  aner 
(genit.  anrfros)=a  male.] 

Bot.:  The  twelfth  class  in  Linnseus'  artificial 
system.  It  consisted  of  plants  having  twenty  or 
more  stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx.  He  divided 
it  into  five  orders :  Monogynia,  Digyuia,  Trigynia, 
Pentagynia,  and  Polygyma  (q.v.). 

I-cos-an  -drofis,  I-cqs-an  -drl-9.n,  n.  [Eng., 
&c.,  icosandr(ia) ;  -ous,  -ion.]  Having  twenty  IHT- 
igynous  stamens ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Icosandria. 

'lore,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  "An  icre  is  ton 
bars.  (Gibson's  Canden,  margin  in  loc.)  (Hol- 
land: Camden,  p.  381.) 

Ic-ter  -I-a,  s.  [Lat.  icterus^Gr.  ikteros=m  the 
Jaundice,  (2)  a  yellowish-green  bird,  by  looking  at 


"The  Jewish  and  Moslem  iconoclnetic  mind  thinks 
ancient  statues  men  transformed  by  enchantment  or 
judgment." — Tylor:  Early  Hist.  Mankind,  ch.  vi. 

i-c5n-6-graph'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  iconography) ;  -ic.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  iconography. 

2.  Representing  by  means  of  diagrams  or  pict- 
ures. 

l-con-og  -ra-phyS  s.  [Gr.  eikonographia,  from 
eifco«=an  image,  and  grapho= to  write,  to  describe.] 
That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  ancient  art 
as  represented  by  pictures,  statues,  busts,  engrav- 
ings on  gems  or  metals,  &c. 

"An  eye  acquainted  with  Easter  Island   iconography 
would  at  once  detect  Herronias." — Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst 
iii.  371. 

I-COn-5lr-?,-t8r,  s.  [Gr.  eikon  (genit.  eikonos)  = 
an  image,  and  latreuo=to  serve,  to  worship.]  One 
who  worships  images. 

l-cSn-Sl-a-trjf,  8.  [ICONOLATER.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  worshiping  images ;  adoration  of  images. 


Thrushes),  and  by  Jordan  doubtfully  under  the 
Sylvicolid*  I  Warblers).  The  bill  is  shorter  than 
the  head,  and  has  a  broad  base ;  the  culmen  elevated 
and  arched:  both  mandibles  entire  ;  the  wings  and 
tails  rounded ;  the  middle  toe  very  long.  Icterin 
virens,  or  viridis  (I.  polynlotta  of  Wilson) .  the  Yel- 
low-breasted Chat,  is  found  in  this  country  and  is 
described  by  Jordan  as  a  quaint,  loud  songster.  It 
has  great  powers  of  imitating  tho  sounds  which  it 
hears, 

Ic-ter -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  »'c?eru8=jaundice;  Fr. 
icterique.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Affected  with  or  suffering  from  jaundice. 

2.  Good  against  jaundice. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  remedy  for  the  jaundice. 
Ic-ter  -Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  icteric;  -al.]    The  same 

as  ICTERIC  (q.v.). 

"Our  understandings  being  like  ictertcal  eyes."—  Bishop 
Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.f  §  12. 

Ic-ter  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  icter(us) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  idee.] 

Ornith.:  Orioles ;  a  family  of  Passeres,  Insessorial 
Birds.  Ine  bill  has  tho  commissure  angulated,  as 
in  the  Fringillidee,  but  usually  lengthened,  with  no 
notch;  the  primaries  nine;  the  legs  stout;  tho 
plumage  usually  brilliant ;  the  notes  sharp,  often 
melodious,  in  other  cases  harsh.  Sub-families 
three:  Agelainee,  Icterina?,  and  Quiscalinw.  About 
twenty  genera  and  a  hundred  species  are  known, 
all  American. 

Ic-tSr-r-nsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  icter(us);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ince.] 

Ornith.:  Hangnests;  the  typical  sub-family  of  the 
family  Icteridae  (q.v.). 

Ic-tSr-I  -tious,  »Ic  ter  -I-tofis,  a.  [ICTERUS.] 
Having  a  color  resembling  that  of  the  skin  when 
affected  with  jaundice;  yellow. 

IC'-tSr-Sid,  a.  [Or.  ikteros=ihe  jaundice,  and 
eidos=appearance.J  Yellow,  as  if  jaundiced. 

Ic-ter-us,  s.    [Lat.]    [ICTERIA.] 


1.  A  description  of  images,  pictures,  statues,  &c. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  images  or  emblematical  repre- 
sentations. 


15-I-cle,  *is-e-chel,  *l-sl-kel,  *i-se-yo-kel, 
*is-y-kle,  *ys-e-)tel,  s.  [A.  S.  Isgicel,  from  <s=ice, 
and  gicel  =  a  small  piece  of  ice;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
Jss=ice,  J6kull  =  an  icicle;  Low  Ger.  is-hekel.] 
[IcKLE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hanging,  conical  point  of  ice, 
formed  by  the  freezing  of  water,  &c.,  as  it  flows  or 
drops  down  from  something. 

"He  knew  no  more  of  fear  than  one  who  dwells 
Beneath  the  tropics  knows  of  icicles." 

Moore:   Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

2.  Her.:  A  charge  of  the  same  shape  as  a  drop  in 
the  bearing  called  guttte,  but  reversed. 

l<}'-l-lf,  adv.  fEng.  icy;-ly.]  In  an  icy,  cold, 
or  frigid  manner ;  very  coldly. 

I$'-I-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  icy;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
-t  ate  of  being  icy ;  coldness. 


I-c8n-8ph'-Il-Ist,  s.  [Greek  eifcOn=an  image; 
philfo=to  love,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.  I  A  connoisseur 
of  pictures  or  gems ;  a  collector  or  judge  of  prints. 

"There  are  few  iconophllists  whose  criticism  on  an 
early  print  of  the  Northern  school  we  would  more  will- 
ingly accept."— Saturday  Kevtetc,  March  29,  1884,  p.  419. 

I-cSn-Sm'-a-chy1,  s.  [Gr.  eifcon=an  image,  and 
macA«=wrangling.]  A  war  against  images;  op- 
position to  the  use  of  pictures  or  images  as  objects 
of  worship  or  aids  to  adoration. 

I-cSn-Sm'-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  eikonomachos,  from 
eikiin  (genit.  eifconos)  =  an  image,  and  mache=a 
battle.]  Opposed  to  the  use  of  pictures  or  images. 

"  We  should  be  too  iconomiaal  to  question  the  pictures 
of  the  winds." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 

l-c8s-a-he  -dial,  o.  [Gr.  eikosi= twenty,  and 
hedra  =  a  seat,  a  base.]  Having  twenty  equal 
triangular  sides. 


1.  Ornith. :  American  Oriole,  the  typical  genus  of 
the  sub-family  Icterinie,  and  the  family  Icteridte 
(q.  v.).  Icterus  baltimore  is  the  Baltimore  Oriole 
(q.v.),  and  /.  spurtus,  tho  Orchard  Oriole  of  this 
country. 

•2.  Path. :  Jaundice. 

3.  Botany:  A  morbid  condition  of  the  leaves  of 
plants,  as  of  wheat,  the  vine,  &c.,  making  them  In- 
come yellow.  It  is  different  from  chlorosis,  which 
is  more  a  constitutional  malady. 

*IC-thf -81  -6-gISt,  8.      [ICTHYOLOGIST.] 

*lc-tlc,  a.  [Lat.  ictua=a  blow.]  Sudden,  sharp, 
abrupt,  as  if  produced  by  a  blow. 

Ic'-tt-des,  8.  [Gr.  iWis=a  weasel,  and  eidos= 
form.] 

ZoOl.:  Tho  name  given  by  Valenciennes  to  tho 
Vivernne  genus,  called  by  Cuvier,  Paradoxnrus, 
and  by  Temminck,  Arctitis.  It  contains  the  Bentu- 
rongs  of  India. 

Ic-tIn'-I-»,  8.  [Gr.  iWinos=a  kite,  a  hen-har- 
rier.] 

Ornith.:  Blue  kite,  a  genus  of  Falconidte,  sub- 
family Milvinee.  Ictinia  subcceruleus,  or  mississi- 
pensis,  is  the  Mississippi  kite. 

Ic-tl-the'r  -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  iktis=a  weasel,  and 
therion  =  a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Viverridie  with  affinities 
to  the  Hywnidse.  From  the  Upper  Miocene  of 
Greece. 


late,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     he're,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine-   g8     pdt, 
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ictus 

Ic-tiis.s.    [Lat.] 

1.  A  blow,  a  stroke;  as,  ictus  so;is=suu-stroko. 

2.  Cadence,  emphasis  ;  stress  on  an  accented  sylla- 


. 

ble. 
If-f,  a.   [Eng.  ic(e);  -y.] 

1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  to,    consisting  of,   or   of  the 
nature  of  ice  ;  like  ice  ;  frozen. 

"When  most  the  icy  cold  had  chained  up  nil  the  deep." 
Draytun  :  Polyolbion,  s.  19. 

2.  Fig.  :  Cold  ;  frigid  ;  cool  ;  lacking  in  warmth  ; 
chill  ing. 

"If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 
Be  thou  so  too." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  1. 

icy-COld,  a.  As  cold  as  ice  ;  very  cold.  (Long- 
fellow :  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper.) 

icy-pearled,  «.  Studded  or  covered  with  beads 
or  spangles  of  ice.  (Milton:  Death,  of  a  Fair  In- 
fant.) 

Id.,  adv.    A  contraction  for  idem  (q.  v.). 

I'd.    A  contraction  for  /  would. 

1-dse-an,  a.  [Lat.  Idceus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Mount  Ida,  in  Crete. 

"  The  ivy  and  Idcean  vine." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  26. 

I  -da-ho,  s.  One  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
White  population  previous  to  1850,  mainly  trappers, 
prospectors,  and  missionaries.  Permanent  settle- 
ment began  with  discovery  of  gold  in  Orp  Fino 
Creek,  1860.  Organized  as  territory  in  1863;  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  in  1890.  School  age,  5-21  years. 

Climate  severe,  with  heavy  snows  in  mountains, 
on  plains  less  severe,  but  cold  and  bracing.  In  the 
valleys  it  is  milder,  with  moderate  snow-fall.  Sum- 
mers cool  and  pleasant.  Temperature  averages  20° 
in  winter,  70'  in  summer.  Rainfall  small  in  the 
Rocky  and  Bitter  Root  Mountains,  and  very  light 
at  tho  north  and  west. 

I-da'-lI-a,  s.    [IDALIAN.] 

Zo6l.  :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollnsks,  fam- 
ily Doridte.  They  have  no  shells.  The  animal  is 
broadly  oblong,  the  tentacles  clavate  or  linear. 
Fourteen  species  known,  all  recent. 

I-da  -11-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Idalium,  a  town  in  Cyprus,  sacred  to  Venus,  who 
was  thence  sometimes  called  Idalia  ;  pertaining  to 
Venus. 

"Idalian  Aphrodite."  —  Tennyson:  (Enone,  170. 

ide,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fish  of  the  carp  fam- 
ily, Leuciscus  idus.  It  is  found  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Russia. 

-ide,  tuff.    [Lat.  -ides,  from  Gr.  eidos  =  form  (?).] 

Chem.  :  A  termination  indicative  of  combination. 
It  enters  into  the  words  oxide,  fluoride,  chloride, 
to. 

i-de  -a  s.  [Lat.,  from  Greek  idea  =  the  look  or 
semblance  of  a  thing;  idei>i=to  see;  Fr.  idee;  Ital. 
&  Span.  idea.  The  word,  when  first  introduced  into 
English,  was  so  manifestly  a  Latin  word,  that  it 
received  the  pi.  ideas.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  mental  imago,  form,  or  repre- 
sentation of  anything. 

IT  In  popularlanguage  idea  is  used  as  a  synonym 
for  opinion,  belief,  purpose,  or  intention  ;  and  in 
the  example  it  has  the  sense  of  mental  powers. 
"  To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 

Thontsoti:  Spring,  11. 

II.  Philos.:  Tho  word  idea  has  been  taken  in  very 
many  and  very  different  senses,  the  history  of  which 
would   be  a  history  of  philosophy.    The  idea  of 
Plato  (B.  C.  429-347)  is  the  pure  archetypal  essence 
in  which  things  subsumed  under  the  same  concept 
participate;  Aristotle  (B.  C.  384-322)    taught   that 
though  the  One,  apart  from  and  beside  the  many, 
does   not   exist,  none   the   less   must  a  unity  bo 
assumed  as  (objectively)  present  in  the  many:  and 
the  Stoics  (Zeno,  circ.  B.  C.  355-263)  maintained  the 
doctrines  of  subjective  concepts  formed  through 
abstraction.    Philo,  who  flourished  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  first  century,  transformed  the  Platonic 
ideas  into  divine  thoughts,  having  their  seat  in  the 
Logos,  and  says,  "This  is  the  doctrine  of  Moses, 
not  mine."    According  to  Plutarch  of  Chteronea 
(toward  the  end  of  the  first  century),  the  ideas 
were  intermediate  between  God  and   the  world; 
they  were  the  pattern  and  God  the  efficient  cause. 
For  Plotinus  (203-270)  the  primordial  essence  was 
elevated   above   the   Platonic   ideas,  which  were 
emanations  from  the  One.    St.  Thomas  of  Aquin 
(1227-1274),  recognizes  a  form  in  which  tho  universal 
exists  before  things—  viz.,  as  ideas  in  the  divine 
mind.    For  Descartes  (1596-1650),  "ideas   are   the 
forms  of  things  received  into  the  soul  ;  "  for  Spinoza 
(1632-1677)  the  "  concepts  formed  by  the  mind  as  a 
thinking  thing  ;  "  and  Locke  (1632-1704)  says,  "  what- 
soever the   mind    perceives    in    itself,   or  is   the 
immediate  object  of  perception,  thought,  or  under- 
standing, that  I  call  an  idea."    In  the  philosophy 
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of  Leibnitz  (1646-1716)  ideas  arc  the  active  forces  of 
his  monads;  Berkeley  {1684-1753)  used  the  word  as 
equivalenttophenomenon ;  Hume  (1711-1776)  defines 
ideas  as  "copies  of  perceptions,  and  Condillac 


for  which  no  corresponding    real  objects  can  bo 

fiven  in  the  sphere  of  the  senses."  According  to 
rasmus  Darwin  (1731-1802),  an  idea  is  a  "contrac- 
tion, or  motion,  or  configuration  of  the  fibers  which 
constitute  the  imrae-diate  organs  of  sense."  Rom- 
agnosi  (1761-1835)  rejects  the  notion  that  ideas  are 
only  transformed  sensations ;  lie  recognizes  in  the 
mind  a  specific  logical  sense,  to  which  he  attributes 
the  formation  of  universal  ideas  and  ideal  synthesis. 
[For  the  views  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  see 
IDEALISM.]  James  Mill  (1773-1836)  calls  ideas  "what 
remain  after  sensation  has  gone.'  and  Herbart  (1776- 
1841)  "  typical  conceptions."  Schopenhauer  (1788- 
186(1)  posits  as  intermediate  between  the  Universal 
Will  and  the  individual  in  which  it  appears,  various 
ideas  as  real  species  forming  stages  in  the  objectm- 
cation  of  the  Will. 

I-de  al,  *l-de  -all,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ideal,  from  Lat. 
idealist  from  idea.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Existing  in  idea;   intellectual;    mental;    not 
perceived  by  the  senses. 

"A  breast  that  needed  not  ideal  woe." 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  14. 

2.  Existing  in  fancy  or  imagination  only ;  vision- 
ary; not  real;  fanciful. 

"  Thence  on  th'  ideal  kingdom  swift  she  turns 
Her  eye."  Thomson:  Summer,  1,789. 

3.  Reaching  an  imaginary  model  or  standard  of 
perfection. 

"  Ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name." 

Byron:  Beppo,  xiii. 

4.  Considering  the  world  of  sense  as  composed 
merely  of  ideas  existing  in  the  mind ;  as,  the  ideal 
theory  of  philosophy. 

"A  relic  of  the  old  ideal  system."— Stewart:  Phil.  Essays, 
ess.  4. 

B.  Assubst. :  An  imaginary  model  or  standard  of 
perfection  or  excellence. 

"  He  worships  your  ideal." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  38. 

ideal-realism,  s. 

Phil.:  The  teachings  of  an  eclectic  branch  of  the 
Kantian  school,  who  attempted  to  build  up  a  har- 
monious system  without  sacrificing  Kant's  realistic 
postulates  to  his  idealistic  teachings,  or  conversely 
giving  up  the  latter  in  favorof  the  former.  Schleier- 
macher,  Ulrici,  and  Trendelenburg  were  of  this 
section  of  Kantists. 

"Oth  "8  .  .  .  sought  to  effect  the  harmonious  union 
of  the  idealistic  and  realistic  elements  in  a  doctrine  of 
Ideal-realism."— Uebertoeg:  Hist.  Philos.,  ii.  136. 

*l-de -a-less,  a.  [Eng.  idea ;  -less."]  Destitute  of 
ideas, 

1  de-al-l-§a'-tion,  s.    [IDEALIZATION.] 

i-de  -al-if  e,  v.  t.  &  i.    [IDEALIZE.] 

i-de'-al-Igm,  s.  [Eng. ideal;  -ism;FT.idealisme; 
Ger.  idealiamus.] 

Philoa. :  The  name  given  to  certain  systems  which 
deny  the  individual  existence  of  object  apart  from 
subject,  or  of  both  apart  from  God  or  the  Absolute. 
(Larousse.)  Idealism  denies  the  existence  of  bodies, 
holding  that  their  appearances  are  merely  ideas 
[perceptions]  of  the  cogitant  subject.  Subject- 
ive idealism  teaches  that  these  ideas  are  pro- 
duced by  the  mind ;  objective  idealism  that  God 
is  their  author.  To  these  two  hypotheses  all  ideal- 
ism may  be  reduced.  Zeno  of  Elea,  in  classic 
times,  anticipated  modern  idealism.  The  teaching 
of  Zeno  underwent  many  changes,  till  it  appeared 
in  the  modified  idealism  of  Plato,  which  was  itself, 
in  course  of  time,  repeatedly  added  to  or  dimin- 
ished. Berkeley  [IMMATERIALISM]  developing 
Locke.  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz  did  much 
to  revive  idealism.  Kant  has  been  claimed  as  an 
idealist— Franck  (Diet,  des  Sciences  (1875),  757a) 
makes  Kant's  idealisme  subjectif  one  of  the  three 
divisions  to  which  he  refers  all  modifications  of 
Ideal  philosophy ;  but  Lewes'(ffis<.  Philos.,  ii.  543) 
says  Kant  "never  overlooks  the  distinction  between 
the  phenomena  which  the  mind  fashions,  and  the 
noumena  which  it  only  postulates."  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel  are  the  founders  of  the  great 
schools  of  German  Idealism,  called  respectively, 
Subjective,  Objective,  and  Absolute.  For  Fichte 
the  object  has  no  real  existence,  but  is  dependent 
upon  the  subject ;  the  non-Ego  is  the  product  of  the 
Ego  (the  human  soul).  For  Schelling  object  and 
subject  are  equally  real,  and  equally  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Ego  (in  his  system  the  Absolute,  the 
Substance  of  Spinoza).  Hegel's  only  reality  in 
this  case  is  the  relation  between  the  Ego  and  non- 
Ego.  [HEGELIANISM.] 


identify 

i-de -al-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  ideal;  -ist.] 

1.  A  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  idealism. 
"Berkeley  was  sincerely  nnd  bona  fide  an  idealist."— 

Stewart:  Pliilusoph.  Essays,  No.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

2.  One  who  indulges  in  flights  of  fancy  or  imagi- 
nation.   (Annandale.) 

1-de-al-Ist -Ic,  a.    [English  idealist;  -if.']    Per- 
taining or  relating  to  idealism  or  the  idealists. 
l-de-ar-M?,  s.    [Eng.  ideal ;  -ity.-] 

1.  The  quality,  state,  or  condition  of  being  ideal. 

2.  Capacity  to  form  ideals  of  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion. 

I-dS-al-iz-a -tion,  s.    [Eng.  idealiz(e);  -ation-1 
The  act  of  forming  an  idea,  or  of  making  ideal, 
i-de  -al-ize,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  ideal;  -ize."\ 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  ideal ;  to  embody  or  repre- 
sent in  an  ideal  form ;  to  give  form  to  in  accordance 
with  a  preconceived  ideal. 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  form  ideals. 
i-de'-al-Iz-er,  s.    [English idcaliz (e) ;  -er.]    One 

who  idealizes ;  an  idealist. 

l-de'-al-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  ideal;  -ly.~\  In  an  ideal 
manner;  by  means  of  ideas;  intellectually,  men- 
tally. 

"  A  transmission  is  made  materially  from  some  parts,, 
and  ideally  from  every  one."—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

l-d6-a-l5g  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  idealog_(ue) :  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  idealogue  or  his  theories  or 
ideas. 

"That  species  of  ideologic-  composition^  which  came- 
least  into  collision  with  the  principles  of  imperialism." 
— Chambers'  Encyo.  (Annandale.) 

*I-de'-a,l-Ogue,  s.    [Eng.  ideal;  stiff,  -ague,  as  in 
demagogue,  &c.]  An  idealizer,  a  theorist,  a  dreamer. 
'  'Some  domestic  idealngut,  who  sits 
And  coldly  chooses  empire." 

E.  B.  Browning:  Aurora  Leigh,  viii. 

I'-de-at,  I  -dS-ate,  s.    [IDEATE,  v.] 

Philoa.:  The  correlative  or  object  of  an  idea;  the 
real  or  actual  existence  correlating  with  an  idea. 
(G*H.  Lewes,  in  Annandale.) 

»l-de  -ate,  v.  t.    [Eng.  ide(a) ;  -ate.]' 

1.  To  form  in  ideas ;  to  fancy,  to  imagine. 

"I  could  ideate  nothing,  which  could  please." 

Donne:  To  Sir  Henrtt  Wotton. 

2.  To  apprehend  and  retain  mentally. 

*l-dg-a -tion,  s.  [English  ideat(e) ;  -ton.]  The 
faculty  or  capacity  of  the  mind  for  forming  ideas, 
or  the  exercise  of  such  faculty. 

"As  we  say  Sensation,  we  might  say  also  Ideation:  it 
would  be  a  very  useful  word." — James  Mill:  On  the  Human. 
Mind  (ed.  1869J,  i.  63. 

*I-de-a'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  ideation;  -al.~\  Per- 
taining to  ideation  or  the  exercise  of  such  faculty. 

*l-del,  a.   [IDLE.] 

I  -dem,  a.    [Lat.]    The  same. 

I-den  -tlc-al,  *l-den  -tic,  n-den'-tlck,  *i-den- 
tique,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Low  Lat.  identicus, 
from  ide«riros=identity(q.v.) ;  Fr.  identique;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  identico.  \  The  very  same,  not  different. 

"The  two  sentiments,  which  seemed  inseparable  and 
even  identical."— Macaulaj/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

1J  (1)  Identical  proposition :  A  proposition  in 
which  the  terms  of  the  subject  and  the  predicate 
are  identical,  or  contain  tho  same  idea. 

(2)  Identic  note:  An  official  communication  in 
terms  agreed  upon  by  two  or  more  governments 
sent  at  the  same  time  to  some  power  which  they 
hope  to  influence. 

I-dSn'-tlc-al-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  identical;  -ly.'}  Ire 
an  identical  manner  ;  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

I-den'-tlC-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  identical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  stateof  being  identical ;  exact  same- 
ness. (Richardson:  Clarissa,  iv.  201.) 

l-dSn'-tl-fi-a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  identify;  -able.'] 
That  may  or  can  be  identified ;  capable  of  identi- 
fication. 


state  of  being  identified. 

"Evidence  arises  out  of  the  plain  identification  of  the 
extremes  that  are  affirmed  of  one  another." — Digby:  Of 
.Van's  Soul,  ch.  ii. 

l-den'-tl-fy,  y.  t  &.  I.  [Fr.  identifier,  from  Lat. 
ide«(i'fas=identity:  tdem=the  same,  and  facio=to> 
make  ;  Sp.  identificar;  Ital.  identificare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  the  same ;  to  combine  or  unite  so  as 
to  make  one  ;  to  consider  or  represent  as  one  and 
the  same ;  to  treat  as  the  same. 

"They  cannot  subsist  in  one  another,  or  be  identified; 
they  must  be  conceived  as  distinct  from  each  other." — 
Law.  Enquiry,  ch.  iii. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    JSwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  ----  shun;      -(ion,      -gion  •-  zliun.     -tious.     -clous, 


sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


identism 
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idiot 


2.  To  determine  or  prove  the  identity  of  :  to  prove 
"to  be  the  same  with  something  claimed  or  described ; 
as,  to  identify  stolen  goods. 

B.  Reflex.:  To  unite  one's  self  or  coalesce  in  in- 
terests, aims,  objects,  or  views. 

"Let  us  identify,  let  us  incorporate  ourselves  with  the 
people." — Burke.-  On  the  Economical  Reform. 

C.  Intrant.:  To  identify  one's  self;  to  coalesce; 
to  unite  in  interests,  aims,  objects,  or  view-. 

i-dent'-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  identity);  -ism.]  [IDEN- 
TITY,-[(3).] 

I-den'-tl-ttf,  s.  [Fr.  identity  from  Lat.  identitrt- 
tem,  accus.  or  identitas,  from  idem —the  same ;  Sp. 
identidad;  Ital.  identita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  identical  or  the 
same;  sameness;  identicalness. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  identical  with 
or  the  same  as  something  described  or  claimed ;  as, 
'The  identity  of  the  stolen  goods  was  proved. 

3.  [EQUATION,  II.  1.] 

IT  (1)  Personal  identity : 

OntoL:  The  sameness  of  each  individual  through- 
•out  life,  though  the  atoms  of  which  the  body  are 
•composed,  the  dispositions,  habits,  and  modes  of 
thought,  are  continually  changing.  Every  act  of 
memory  is  positive  testimony  in  favor  of  personal 
identity ;  to  remember  is  to  refer  a  past  state  of 
•consciousness  to  the  saino  subject  wno  here  and 
now  recalls  it. 

(2)  Principle  of  identity : 

Ontology:  The  principle  that  every  ens  is  neces- 
sarily itself  and  not  any  other  ens.  This  follows 
directly  from  the  first  principle  of  Scholastic  Phi- 
losophy, sometimes  called  the  Principle  of  Contra- 
•diction.  The  same  thing  cannot  be  and  not-be  at 
the  same  time.  (Nequit  idem  simul  esso  et  uon 
•esse.) 

(3)  System  of  identity : 

Hist.  (&  Philos. ;  The  name  given  to  the  objective 
idealism  of  Schelling,  who  transformed  Fichte's 
doctrine  of  the  Ego,  combining  it  with  Spinozism 
(q.v.).  According  to  this  system,  object  and  sub- 
ject, real  and  ideal,  nature  and  spirit  are  indenti- 
cal  [not  in  themselves,  but]  in  the  Absolute,  of 
which  they  are  manifestations.  Schelling's  Ideal- 
ism is  sometimes  known  as  IDENTISM. 

Id-§-6-,  pref.    [IDEA.]    Pertaining  to  or  governed 
by  ideas. 
ideo-motion,  s. 
Phys.:  Motion    arising    from    a    dominant    idea 

IlDEO-MOTOH.] 

ideo-motor,  a.  Excited  or  caused  by  a  dominant 
idea. 

"The  cerebrum  responds  automatically  to  impressions 
fitted  to  excite  it  to  reflex  action,  when  from  any  cause 
the  Will  is  in  abeyance.  .  .  .  Thus  in  the  states  of 
reverie,  dreaming,  somnambulism,  Ac.,  whether  spon- 
taneous or  artificially  induced,  ideas  which  take  full  pos- 
-session  of  the  mind,  and  from  which  it  cannot  free  itself, 
may  excite  respondent  ideo~mutur  actions;  as  happens 
also  when  the  force  of  the  idea  is  morbidly  exaggerated, 
And  the  will  is  not  suspended,  but  merely  weakened,  as  in 
many  forms  of  insanity."—  Carpenter-.  Mental  Physiology. 
§110. 

Id  -e-6-gram,  s.  [Gr.  idea~&  semblance,  and 
gramma = a  written  character;  Fr.  ideogramme.] 
The  same  as  IDEOGRAPH  (q,  v.). 

Id -S-6-graph,  s.  [Gr.  idea=a  semblance,  and 
ffrapho=to  write,  to  describe.]  A  symbol,  char- 
acter, figure,  &c.,  which  suggests  or  conveys  the 
idea  of  an  object,  without  expressing  its  name. 

"  Certain  ideographs  or  picture  writings."—  Jo  urn. 
Antftrop.  Instit.,  x.  103. 

Id-e-6-graph  -Ic,  a.  [English  ideograph;  -tc,] 
Representing  ideas  independently  of  sounds; 
specif,  applied  to  any  mode  of  writing  which  by 
means  of  symbols,  characters,  figures,  &c.,  suggests 
or  conveys  the  idea  of  an  object  without  expressing 
its  name.  Of  this  kind  were  the  ancient  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  Egyptians. 

"  The  key  to  ideographic  writing,  once  lost,  can  never 
be  recovered." — Brinton:  Myths  of  the  AVw  World,  ch.  i. 

Id- e-b-graph  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  ideographic;  >al.] 
The  same  as  IDEOGEAPHIC  (q.  v.). 

Id-e-6-graph  -Ic-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  ideograph- 
ical t-ly.\  In  an  ideographic  manner;  by  way  of 
ideographs  or  ideographics. 

Id-e-6-graph  -Ics,  s.  [IDEOGRAPHIC.]  A  system 
or  method  of  writing  in  ideographs  or  ideographic 
characters. 

Id-S-Og'-ra-phjf,  *.  [English  ideograph;  -t/.]  A 
system  of  ideographic  writing ;  a  treatise  on  writing 
in  ideographic  characters. 

"The  symbol  .  .  .  constantly  recurs  in  painted  or 
graven  ideography."— Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man,  ii,  139. 

Id-6-o-l6g  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  ideolog(y) ;  -ical.] 
Teaching,  pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  tenets  of  ideology  (q.  v.). 

"The  ideological  school  is  the  natural  daughter  of 
Locke." — Cousin;  Elem.  of  Psychol.  (ed.  Henry),  p.  37. 


Id-e-6l  -6-gIst,  s.    [En«.  ideolog(y);  -iV.] 

1.  Oim  who  holds  or  supports  the  doctrines  of 
ideology. 

"The  school  of  Condilltic  was  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  physiologists  arid  the  ideologists."  —  Veberwey.-  Hist. 
I'hilua.,  ii.  3i&. 

2.  One  who  treats  of  ideas  ;  one  who  idealizes  ;  a 
theorist;  a  dreamer;  a  visionary.   (Carlylr  :  Sartor 
ResartiiSy  bk.  ii.,ch.  viii.) 

Id  e  61  -6-g$f,  s.  [Fr.  ideologic-,  from  Gr.  idea, 
and  logos=t\.  discourse.1.  ] 

Hist,  (t  Philos.  :  A  term  introduced  by  Destutt  de 
Tracy  in  his  Elements  d'  Ideologic  (1801-4)  to  desig- 
nate the  philosophy  of  the  French  Sensational 
School.  The  mind,  according  to  do  Tracy,  is 
nothing  but  sensation,  or  more  properly  the  sensi- 
bility of  which  sensation  is  the  exercise.  This 
sensibility  is  susceptible  of  impressions  arising  (1) 
from  the  present  action  of  objects  upon  its  organs, 
when  it  feels  simply  ;  (2)  from  past  actions,  when  it 
repeats  or  recollects;  (3)  from  things  which  have 
relations,  and  so  may  bo  compared,  when  it  judges  ; 
and  (4)  from  the  wants  of  the  individual,  when  it 
wills.  Thus  sensation,  according  to  the  nature  of 
its  objects,  manifests  itself  as  pure  perception, 
memory,  judgment,  or  will.  The  word  has  now 
come  to  have  a  more  extended  meaning,  and  its  use 
is  not  confined  to  a  particular  school. 

"Hence  the  recent  celebrated  name  of  ideology  for  the 
designation  of  the  Science  of  Miiid."—  G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist. 
Philos.,  ii.  249. 

Id-S-6-m8'-t5r,  s.  [Gr.  idea,  and  Eng.  motor.'] 
The  act  of  expressing  the  thoughts  in  speech  or  in 
writing,  while  the  mind  is  occupied  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  sentence. 

Id-e-6-prax'-Ist,  s.  [Gr.  idea,  and  praxl*=& 
transaction,  business.]  One  who  puts,  or  endeavors 
to  put  ideas  into  practice.  (Carlyle;  Sartor  Re- 
sartusj  bk.  ii.,  cb.  viii.) 

Ide§,  e.  pi.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  uZu*,  a  word  of  un- 
known origin,  but,  according  to  Skeat,  probably 
connected  with  Sansc.  indu=the  moon.]  In  the 
ancient  Roman  Calendar,  the  13th  day  of  January, 
February  .April,  June,  August,  September,  Novem- 
ber, and  December,  and  the  15th  day  of  March, 
May,  July,  and  October. 

"The  proud  Ides,  when  the  squadron  rides." 

Macaulay:  Lake  Regillus,  i. 

Id  est,  phr.  [Lat.]  That  is;  it  is  frequently 
shortened  into  i.  e. 

Id-l-oc  -ra-sjf,  s.  [Gr.  ?dios=peculinr  to  one's 
self,  one's  own.  and  krasis=&  mixture  ;  Fr.  idiocra- 
sie,  idiocrase.}  A  peculiarity  of  constitution  or 
temperament:  that  temperament  or  constitution 
which  is  peculiar  to  a  person  ;  idiosyncrasy. 

Id-I-6-crat  -Ic,  Id-I-6-crat'-Ic-al,  a.  [IDIOC- 
EAST.]  Peculiar  in  constitution  or  temperament; 
idiosyncratic. 

Id-I-6-9f,  s.  [English  idio(t)  ;  -cy;  formed  as 
frequency,  from  frequent  ,*  Greek  idioteia,  from 
id  totes.]  [IDIOT.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  an 
idiot;  want  or  defect  of  understanding  ;  idiotcy. 

''  T  stand  not  upon  their  idiocy  in  thinking  that  horses 
did  eat  their  bits."—  Bacon. 

*Id-I-6-e-lec  -trie,  a.  &  «.  [Gr.  idto8=peculiar 
to  one's  self,  and  Eng.  electric.] 

A.  As  adj.:  A  term  applied  to  substances  which 
are  electric  by  virtue  of  their  own  peculiar  proper- 
ties, or  which  manifest  electricity  in  their  natural 
state. 

B.  Assubst.;  A  substance  which  becomes  electric 
by  friction. 

Id'~I-6-graph,  s.  [Gr.  uJio0rapfcos=written  with 
one's  own  hand.]  A  mark,  signature,  or  flourish 
peculiar  to  any  individual;  a  trademark. 


'-IC,  a.   [Eng.  idiograph;  -ic.]   Per- 
taining to,  resembling,  or  consisting  of  idiographs. 

Id-I-Sg'-Jfn-ous,  a.  [Gr.  tdi'o*=one's  own,  and 
gf7/7ie  =  anytniug  feminine,  in  bot.—  a  pistil,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -OTM-1 

Bot.:  Not  having  a  pistil. 

Id-I-6l'-g,-try\  a.  [Gr.  idios=peculiar  to  one's 
self,  andfa<reia=worship.]  Excessive  self-esteem; 
the  worship  of  one's  self. 

Id'-I-om,  *Id-I-6  -ma,  *id-i-ome,  s.  [French 
idiome,  from  Lat.  idioma:  Gr.  idioma  —  an  idiom, 
from  idioo=to  make  one  s  own,  »dtos=one's  own, 
peculiar  to  one's  self;  Ital.  &  Sp.  idioma.  Putten- 
ham,  in  1589,  ranked  this  with  words  quite  recently 
introduced  into  the  language.] 

1.  A  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  a  language  ;  a 
peculiarity  of  expression  or  phraseology  ;  a  phrase 
stamped  by  the  usage  of  a  language  or  of  an  author 
with  a  signification  other  than  or  beyond  its  gram- 
matical or  logical  one. 


2.  A  dialect;   a  peculiar  form  or  variety  of  lan- 
guage. 

"  But  whence  art  thou  inspired,  and  thou  alone, 
To  flourish  in  an  idiom  not  thy  own?" 

Dryden:  To  Sir  Godfrey  KnfJler. 

3.  The  genius  or  particular  cast  of  a  language. 
Id-I-6-mat-Ic,  Id-I  o  mat  -Ic-al,  a.    [Gr.  tdm 

matikos.]     [ IDIOM.]     Peculiar  to  a  language  or  its 

idioms;    pertaining  or  proper    to    the    particular 
genius  or  mode  of  expression  of  a  language. 

"Idiomatic  differences  of  expression  which  flow  not 
from  the  manners,  but  from  some  degree  of  study  and 
affectation."—  Hurd:  On  Writing  Dialogue.  (.Pref.) 

Id-I  6-mat -Ic-9,l-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  fdiomotteojj 
-ly*]  In  an  idiomatic  manner;  according  to  the 
idiom  of  a  language. 

Id-I-6-p3,-thet  -Ic,  n.     [Gr.  idios  =  peculiar  ti. 
one's  self,  and  Eng. pathetic.}    Relating  or  pertaii 
ing  to  idiopathy;  idiopathic. 

Id-I-6-path-Ic,    Id-l-6-path  -Ic-al,  a.     i  : 

idiopath(y] ;  -ir,  -fV.r/.J      Pertaining  or  relating  to 
idiopathy ;  indicative  of  a  disease  not  preceded  and  j 
occasioned  by  any  other  disease  ;  primary;  as,  i\ii>i- 
pathic  tetanus,  asthma,  or  erysipelas. 

Id-I-ft-path'-Ic-al-lyS  adv.    [Eng.  i 
-?y.]    In  an  idiopathic  manner;  not  symptomatic-  I 
ally. 

Id-l-op'-gL-thy*,  s.  [Gr.  idiopatheia,  from  idio#= 
peculiar  to  one's  self,  and  pathos  =  suffering;  Fr. 
idiopathie.\ 

1.  Ord.Lang.;  A  characteristic,  affection,  or  < 
position,  peculiar  to  an  individual. 

2.  Med. :  The  phenomena  presented  by  an  idic-J 
pathic  disease. 

Id-I-o-re-pul'-sIve,  a.  [Greek  idtos=peculiar  t 
one's  self,  and  Eng.  repulsive. J 

Physics:    Producing    repulsion   by   its    unaided] 
action ;  as,  the  idiorepulsive  action  of  heat. 

Id-I-ft-S^n  -crs.-sjf,  s.  [Gr.  uhos-private,  pecul- 
iar to  one's  self,  and  syngkrasis  =  a  mixing  or 
blending:  syn  =  together,  and  krasix  =  a  mixing; 
kerannymi=to  mix;  Fr.idiosyncrasie;  Ital.  &  Sp.  j 
idiosincrasia.]  A  peculiarity  of  temperament  or 
constitution;  a  characteristic  peculiar  to  and  <!i-- 
tinguishing  an  individual ;  characteristic,  suscepti- 
bility, idiocrasy. 

"  Whether  quails,  from  any  idiosyncrasy  or  peculiarit; 
of  constitution,  do  innocuously  feed  upon  hellebore."- 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiviii. 

Id-I-6-sjfn-crat  -Ic,  "ld-I-6-sfn-crat  -Ick,  Id-I- 
o-Sy'n-crat -Ic-al,  a.  [IDIOSYNCRASY.]  Pertainiu 
or  relating  to  idiosyncrasy;  of  peculiar  temper 
UK  MI  i  or  disposition. 

"His  lordship's  tdiosyncratick  terrors,  the  terrors  of  a  j 
future  state."—  Warburton:    The   Divine  Lt-yutlon,  bk.  ii. 
(App.) 

Id  ~I-ot,  *ld~e-0t,  s.  &  a.     [Fr.  idiot,  from  Lat 
idiota ,'  Gr.  idiotes=  (1)  a  man  in  private  life,  as  co: 
tradistinguished    from  one    occupying  an  oilici; 
position,  it  being  presumed  that  the  highest  intelle 
and  education — nay,  all  the  education — would 
found  in  tho  government  service ;  (2)  au  unedticat 
an  unlettered  man;  idi"os=privatc,  one's  own;  ! 
&Ital.  idiota.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  (In  the  first  Greek  sense):  A  private  person, « 
distinguished  from  one  holding  public  office,  civ 
or  ecclesiastical. 

"S.  Austin  affirmed  that  the  plain  places  of  Script  u 
are  sufficient  to  all  ...  idiots  or  private  persons." 
J.  Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  g  1. 

*2.  (In  tho  second  Greek  sense) :  The  common  i 
pie ;  an  uneducated  or  unlearned  person. 

"This  allegation    .    .    .    that  pictures  are  the  scrip 
of  idiots  and  simple  persons."— Huntiei/- 
Peril  of  Idolatry. 

3.  A  human  being  weak  or  deficient  in  under- 
standing; one  who  is  destitute  of  reason  or  the 
intellectual  powers;  one  who  either  naturally  or 
from  sickness,  &c.,  is  weak  in  the  intellect,  so  as  tcfl 
have  no  lucid  intervals  of  reason,  as  distinguished 
from  a  lunatic  who  has  such  lucid  intervals. 

"An  i'lfnt.  or  natural  fool,  is  one  that  hath  had  no 
understanding  from  his  nativity."  —  JHaeksttjne ,•  Com* 
ment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  8. 

^f  The  average  weight  of  tho  brain  in  a  healthy 
adult  man  i.s  48  oz.=3  Ibs.  avoirdupois.  One  adult 
male  idiot  had  a  brain  weighing  28  oz. ;  another,  13 
oz.  2  dr. 

4.  A  stupid,  silly  person  ;  a  fool. 

"The  host  of  Idiots  that  infest  her  age." 

Byron;  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

B.  As  adj.  .-Idiotic:  suffering  from  or  afflicted 
with  idiocy ;  like  an  idiot . 

"His  wonder  witnessed  with  an  idiot  lough." 

Dryden:  Cymon  and  Iphiyrnia,  112. 

*[  For  the  difference  between  idiot  and  fool,  see 
FOOL. 
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idiotcy 

Id  -I-6t-cy,  s.   [IDIOCY.] 

Id  -l-6t-ed,  a.  [Eng.  idiot;  -ed.]  Rendered  fool- 
ish or  idiotic. 

"  Much  befooled  and  idioted." 

Tennyson:  Aylmer's  Field,  590. 

!d-I-o-tha-lam  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  idtos=oiie's 
-own;  tha\Lnnos= an  inner  room,  aud  Lat.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ere.] 

Hot . :  A  tribe  of  lichens,  having  shields  first  close, 
and  then  open,  and  the  nucleus  gelatinous,  made 
up  of  naked  spores.  (Lindley.) 

Id  -1-6  thai  -a-mous,  a.  [Gr.  idios=pecnliar  to 
one's  self;  Lat.  thalam(us),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  different  color  or  texture  from 
the  thallus.  Used  of  some  lichens. 

Id-I-ot-IC,  Jd-I-Ot -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  idiot;  -ic, 
-teal.  Fr.  idiot ique.] 

*1.  Peculiar,  plain,  simple.  _  . 

2.  Like  or  resembling  an  idiot ;  characteristic  of 
an  idiot ;  foolish,  silly. 

Id-I-6t -Ic-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  idiotical;  -Ijr.]  In 
an  idiotic  manner;  like  an  idiot;  foolishly. 

*Id-I-Ot  -l-con,  s.  [Gr.  idiotikon,  neut.  of  idwtikos 
=belonging  to  a  private  man.]  A  dictionary  con- 
fined to  a  particular  dialect,  or  to  the  words  and 
phrases  peculiar  to  one  part  of  a  country. 

*Id  -I-ot-Ish,  *yd-i-ot-yshe,  a.  [English  idiot; 
-is/*.]  Like  an  idiot ;  idiotic ;  foolish. 

*Id'-I-Ot-Is.m.  s.  [Fr.  idiotisme,  from  Lat.  -idiot- 
isnius=Gr.  idiutismos=tha  way  or  fashion  of  a  pri- 
vate person.] 

1.  A  peculiarity  of  expression ;  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion peculiar  to  a  language ;  an  idiom. 

"Scholars  sometimes  .  .  .  give  terminations  and 
•idiotisms  suitable  to  their  native  language  unto  words 
newly  invented." — Hale. 

2.  Folly,  foolishness,  idiocy. 

"  The  running  that  adventure  is  the  greatest  idfotism." 
— Hammond:  Works,  iv.  678. 

•Id  -I-6t-lze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  idiot;  -ize.]  To  become 
stupid  or  idiotic. 

Id'-I-6Vlike-  a-  CEn»-  idiot<  and  like-]  Resem- 
bling an,  idiot. 

*Id'-I-6t-ry\  s.    [Eng.  idiot;  -rj/.]    Idiocy. 

Id  -i-6-type,  a.  [Gr.  idi'os=peculiar,  and  Eng. 
type.] 

Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  bodies  derived  by  re- 
placement from  the  same  substance,  including  the 
typical  substance  itself.  Thus  ammonia  is  idiotypic 
with  ethylamine  and  all  other  organic  bases  derived 
from  it  by  substitution. 

id-I-6-ty5 p  -1C,  a.  [Eng.  idiotyp(e) ;  -ic.]  Having 
the  nature  or  character  of  an  idiotype. 

I  -die,  *i-del,  *i-dell,  *i-dil,  *y-dle,  a.  &  s. 

[A.  S.  idei=vain,  empty,  useless;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
ijdel=vain ;  Dan.  idei=sheer,  mere ;  Sw.  idei^mere, 
downright;  O.  H.  Ger.  i<aZ=empty,  mere;  Ger.  eitel 
=vain,  trifling.] 
A.  As  adjective; 

1.  Not  engaged  in  any  work  or  occupation ;  doing 
•nothing ;  unoccupied,  disengaged,  inactive. 

"Children  generally  hate  to  be  idle."— Locke:  On  Edu- 
cation. 

2.  Free;  not  occupied;  leisure;  vacant. 

"For  often  you  have  writ  to  her;  and  she  in  modesty, 
for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply." 
Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

3.  Not  in  use ;  not  employed ;  remaining  unused. 
"  The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung." 

Milton:  flativity. 

4.  Averse  to  labor  or  work ;  lazy,  indolent,  sloth- 
ful. 

5.  Useless,  empty,  vain,  ineffectual,  futile. 

"Hear  your  idle  scorns." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  2. 

*G.  Unfruitful,  unproductive,  useless,  barren. 
"Of  autres  vast  and  deserts  idle." 

Sliakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

7.  Trifling,  irrelevant ;  of  no  importance;  without 
foundation ;  unworthy  of  consideration. 

"This  idle  story  became  important." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*8.  Causeless. 

"And  from  Prince  Arthurs  fled  with  wings  of  idle 
feare."  Spenser:  F.  <j.,  III.  vi.  54. 

*B.  As  substantive ; 

1.  An  idle,  lazy  person. 

"knidel  is  like  to  a  place  that  hath  no  walles;  theras 
deviles  may  enter  on  every  side." — Chaucer:  Persones  Tale. 

2.  Indolence,  inactivity. 

•idle-worms,  s.  pi.  Worms  which  were  supposed 
to  be  bred  in  the  fingers  of  lazy  people.  (Beaum. 
<fe  Flet. :  Woman  Hater,  iii.  1 ;  cf .  Shakesp. ;  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  i.  i.) 
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idle-Wheel,  s.    An  idler  (q.  v.). 
I -die,  r.  i.  &  f.    [IDLE,  a.J 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  lose,  waste,  or  spend  time  in  idleness  or  in- 
action. 

"That  she  nml  nil  her  fellow-gods 
Sit  ii-lliny  in  their  high  abodes." 

1'ri'ir:  Alma,  i.  414. 

*2.  To  float  or  move  about  aimlessly  or  lazily. 
(Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  waste  or  spend  in  idleness  ;   gen- 
erally followed  by  away;  as,  to  idle  time  away. 

*I-dle-brained,  a.  [Eng.  idle,  and  brained.] 
Foolish,  silly. 

"Is  the  man  idle-braltied  for  want  of  rest?" 

Chapman:  Homer's  Myssey  xviii. 

*1  -dle-head-ed,  a.    [Eng.  idle,  and  headed.] 

1.  Foolish,  silly,  unreasonable. 

"The  superstitious  idleheaded  eld." 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

2.  Delirious,  infatuated. 

"  Upon  this  loss  she  fell  itlleheaded,  and  to  this  very 
day  stands  near  the  place  still."—  L'Ettrunue. 

*1  -dle-1? ,  adv.    [IDLY.] 
1  -die-ness,  *i-del-nes,  »i-dle-nesse,   *y-del- 
nesse.x.    [A.  S.idelnee.\ 

1.  Want  or  absence  of  occupation  or  employment ; 
the  state  of  being  unoccupied  or  at  leisure. 
"And  oftentimes  I  talked  to  him 
In  very  idleness." 

Wordsworth:  Anecdote  for  Fathers. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  disused ;  want  of  use  or  ex- 
ercise. 

"Sterile  with  idleness  or  manured  with  industry." 
Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

3.  Laziness,  sloth,  indolence. 

"  Idleness  offers  up  the  soul  as  a  blank  to  the  devil." — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  10. 

4.  Uselessness,  vainness,  unprofitableness. 

5.  Emptiness,  triviality,  insignificance,  silliness. 
T-dle-pat-ed,  a.    [Eug.  idle,  and  pa<ed.]    Idle- 
headed,  emptyheaded,  stupid,  foolish. 

i'-dler,  s.    [Eng.  id((e) ;  -erj 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  spends  his  time  in  idle- 
ness and  inactivity ;  an  idle,  lazy,  or  indolent  per- 
son; a  sluggard.    (Cowper;  Retirement,  681.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Much. :  A  cog-wheel  placed  between  two  others 
to  communicate  the  motion  of  one  to  the  other.  By 
its  interposition  they  are  caused  to  rotate  in  the 
same  direction,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  they 
geared  directly  into  each  other.     Another  descrip- 
tion of  idle-wheel  is  caused  to  rest  upon  a  belt 
to  tighten  it,  to  perfect  its  adhesion  to  the  band- 
wheels  over  which  it  runs. 

2.  Naut. :  A  person  on  board  ship  who,  being  lia- 
ble to  constant  day-duty,  is  not  required  to  keep 
night  watch. 

*1  -dleg-by5,  s.    [IDLE,  a.]    An  idle,  lazy  person. 
•I'-dle-shlp,  *i-del-ship,  s.   [Eng.  idle;  -ship.] 
Idleness,  laziness,  sloth. 

"  Of  idelsMp 

He  hateth  all  the  felauship."  Ooteer:  C.  A.,  iv. 

*Id-lesse,  s.    [Eng.  idle;  -ess.]    Idleness. 
"Idlesse  it  seems,  hath  its  mortality." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  83. 

r-dly\  *i-dlie,  *i-dely,  adv.    [Eng.  idi(e) ;   -ly.] 

1.  In  an  idle,  lazy, or  indolent  manner;  lazily. 
"Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasped  below." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  285. 

2.  Uselessly,  in  yain,  ineffectually,  to  no  purpose, 
vainly,  futilely,  without  effect. 

"The  javelin  idly  fled, 
And  hissed  innoxious  o'er  the  hero's  head." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ivii.  596. 

3.  In  a  careless,  trifling  manner;  carelessly,  friv- 
olously. 

"No  more  so  idly  pass  along." 

Byron:  To  a  Youthful  Friend. 

4.  Foolishly,  unreasonably. 

"  How  idly  do  they  talk! " 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  i. 

idly-busy,  a.    Busy  to  no  purpose. 

"  Of  idly-busy  men  the  restless  fry." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  49. 

Id-mo-ne'-a,  s.    [Gr.  idmon=skillful.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Id- 
moneidee  (q.  v.).  Range  from  the  Cretaceous  to  the 
Tertiary. 

Id-mo-ne'-I-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  idmon(ea); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. suff.  -ida?.\ 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Cyclostomatous  Polyzoa, 
having  the  polyzoary  erect,  simple  or  branched,  the 
branches  usually  round  and  sometimes  anastomos- 
ing with  each  other.  From  at  least  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  to  the  Tertiary. 


idolatry 

i'-d6-crage,  s.  [Grook  eido  =  I  see,  and  krasis  - 
mixture,  because  of  the  resemblance  in  form  be- 
tween the  crystals  aud  those  of  some  other  min- 
erals.] 

Min.:  A  brown,  green,  yellow,  or  pale  blue  sub- 
transparent  mineral,  of  vitreous  or  sub-resinous 
luster,  with  double  refraction.  Hardness,  6'5  ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  3'35  to3'45.  Dana  calls  it  Vesuvian- 
ite,  and  divides  it  into  an  ordinary  variety,  and 
cyprine.  Under  the  first  are  ranked  Gahnite.  Fru- 
gardite,  Hoteromerite,  and  Xanthite.  Found  at 
Vesuvius  aud  Mount  Somma. 

I'-d&l,  *i  dole,  *y-dol,  s.  [Fr.  idole,  from  Lat. 
idolum,  idolon,  from  Or.  eidolon  =  an  image,  a  liki1- 
noss,  from  eidomai=to  seem,  to  appear;  Ital.,  Sp. 
&  Port,  idolo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  image,  a  representation  of  anything. 

"  Nor  ever  idol  seemed  BO  much  alive?  " 

Dt-yden:  Medal,  7. 

2.  Specif. :  An  imago  worshiped  as  God ;  a  repre- 
sentation of  divinity ;  any  image,  figure,  or  symbol 
used  as  an  object  of  worship ;  a  false  god. 

"  The  gods  of  the  nations  are  idols."— Psalm  xcvi.  6. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  on  which  the  affections  are 
strongly  sot,  or  to  which  persons  arc  strongly  at- 
tached ;  one  loved  or  honored  to  adoration. 

"  He  had  then  been  the  idol  of  the  nation." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  iv. 

*II.  Afetaph. :  A  false  notion  or  conception ;  an 
enormous  opinion  or  idea ;  a  fallacy. 

IT  Bacon  (Novum  Organ-urn,  i.  51-62)  divides  the 
sources  of  error  into  (1)  Idola  Tribus  (Idols  of  the 
Tribe),  founded  on  human  nature  in  general;  (2) 
Idola  Speeds  (Idols  of  the  Cave),  springing  from 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  individual ;  (3)  Idola 
Fori  (Idols  of  the  Forum),  arising  from  language 
and  social  intercourse ;  and  (4)  Idola  Theatri (Idols 
of  the  Theater),  or  the  deceptions  which  have 
arisen  from  the  dogmas  of  different  schools. 

idol-fire,  «.  A  fire  burned  on  the  altar  of  an  idol. 
(Tennyson:  Love  Thou  Thy  Land.) 

idol-god,  s.    A  false  god ;  an  idol. 

"Marcellinus  .  .  .  preserved  his  life  by  sacrificing 
to  the  idol-gods" — Clarendon:  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  ii. 

idol-shell,  s. 

ZoOL:  The  genus  Ampollaria,  called  also  the 
Apple  Snail. 

idol-worship,  «.  The  worship  of  idols  or  false 
gods;  idolatry. 

*i-dol-as-tre,  s.  &  a.   [O.  Fr.] 

A.  As  subst. :  An  idolater. 

"An  idolaatre  peradventure  ne  hath  not  but  O  manmet 
or  two." — Chaucer:  Persones  Tale. 

B.  Asadj.:  Idolatrous.   (Hudson:  Jud  ith  iv.  358.) 

l-dol  -a-ter,  s.  [Fr.  idplatre;  Ital.  idolatro;  Sp. 
idolatra,  idolatro;  Lat.  idololatre»,  from  Gr.  eidOl- 
olatrest  from  eidolon— an  image,  and  latris=a  serv- 
ant.] 

1.  One  who  worships  idols ;  one  who  pays  divine 
honors  to  images,  figures,  or  representations  made 
by  hands ;  a  worshiper  of  false  gods ;  a  pagan. 

"Idolater  is  also  Greke,  and  the  English  an  image- 
servant." — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  424. 

*2.  One  who  idolizes  or  admires  greatly;  an 
adorer. 

"  Jonson  was  an  idolater  of  the  ancients." — Hard. 
l-dol'-a-tress,  s.  [Eng.  idolater;  ^ess  J  A  female 
worshiper  of  idols.    (Milton:  P.  £.,  i.  445.) 

*l-d6-lat'-rlc-al,  a-  [Eng.  idolatry;  c  connect- 
ive ;  -a(.]  Pertaining  or  tending  to  idolatry. 

"No  idolatrical  sacrifice."— Hooper. 
I-dol'-a-trlze,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Eng.  idolatr(y);  -ize.] 

A.  Intrans, :   To  practice  idolatry ;    to  worship 
idols. 

"All  that  honor  thee  idolatrize." 

Daniel:  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

B.  Trans. :  To  adore ;  to  worship,  as  an  idol. 
i-dol-gL-trous,  a.    [Eng.  idolatr(y) ;  -ous.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  idolatry ;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  false  gods. 

2.  Given  to   or  practicing   idolatry ;   worshiping 
idols.    (Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  444.) 

3.  Consisting  in  or  of  the  nature  of  an  excessive 
attachment  or  reverence;  as,  an  idolatrous  venera- 
tion for  antiquity. 

l-dol  -a-troiis-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  idolatrous;  -ly.] 
In  an  idolatrous  manner;  with  excessive  reverence, 
veneration,  or  attachment. 

"Miserable  Indians  idolatrously  adoring  their  devilish 
pagodes." — Bp.  Hall:  Character  of  Man. 

1-dol -a-trjf,  *i-dol-a-trie,  s.  [Fr.  idol&trie, 
from  Low  Lat.  idolatria,  a  shortened  form  of 
idololatria,  from  Gr.  eidololatreia,  from  eidolon= 
an  image;  Zafre»a=service.] 


boll,    bo~y;     pout,    Jdwl;    cat,    90!!,     chorus,     c,hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejpist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glen  =  zhiin.     -tious,    -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


idolify 

1.  The  worship  of  idols,  images,  or  representa- 
tions made  by  hun-Ls  to  represent  divinity,  or  of 
any  inanimate  object;  the  worship  of  false  gods; 
paganism. 

"Idolatrie  is  Greeke,  and  the  English  is  image*9ervice." 
— Tfnaalli  Works,  p.  424. 

*2.  An  idol ;  a  false  god. 

"Baal  next  and  Ashtaroth, 
And  all  the  idolatries  of  heathen  round." 

Milton,  P.  B.,  iii.  418. 

3.  Excessive  veneration  for  or  attachment  to  any 
person,  object,  or  thing.  (Shakesp.:  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,  iv.  4.) 

II  According  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  idolatry  or 
anthropomorphism  is  the  fifth  of  six  progressive 
stages  m  the  history  of  religion.  [GOD.J 

(1)  Ethnic:  The  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Romans,  the  modern  Chinese,  Burmese, 
Hindus,  «fec.,  are  all  in  that  fifth  stage  of  religions 
development. 

(2)  Jewish:  In  all  countries  where  idolatry  exists, 
the  tendency  is  for  the  uneducated  to  worship  the 
idol  asif  it  were  adeityt  while  the  more  enlightened 
employ  it  simply  as  an  imagined  aid  in  adoring  an 
unseen  God.    Many  of  the  denunciations    against 
idolatry  in  Isaiah's  prophecies  are  leveled  chiefly 
at  the  first  of  these  (xlii.  17,  xliv.  10-17) ;  but  some 
censure  also  the   higher  form  (xl.  18-25).    When 
Aaron  made  the  golden  calf,  he  proclaimed  a  feast, 
not  to  it,  but  to  Jehovah.    This  was  on  his  part  the 
higher  form  (Exod.  xxxii.  4,  5),  but  the  people  said, 
"These  be  thy  gods,"  and  worshiped  the  calf  itself 
(xxxii.  4,  8).    The  second  commandment  is  directed 
against  idolatry. 

(3)  Christian:  Images  had  been  introduced  into 
the  various  churches  about  A.  D.  300  for  instruction 
only:     gradually     they    began    to   be    worshiped. 
About  726  a  controversy  arose  with  regard  to  their 
use.    The  Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian  issued  edicts 
against  them,  and  carried  them  out  with  relentless 
rigor  in  736.    Between  the  doll  of  a  girl  and  the  idol 
of  a  worshiper  there  is  a  close  affinity,  and  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  restoration  of  image-wor- 
ship was  brought  about  by  the  Empress  Irene  in 
780.    The  second  Council  of  Nice  sanctioned  them  in 
787.    But  in  the  modern  Greek  Church,  pictures  in- 
stead of  actual  images  are  used.    The  latter  are 
employed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     Most 
Protestant  Churches  exclude  tbem  from  their  places 
of  worship,  or,  if  they  admit  them,  do  so  only  for 
ornament.    [ICONOCLAST.] 

i-dol  -I-f y,  f.  t.  [Eng.  idol,  s. ;  i  connective,  and 
Lat.  fio,  used  as  passive  of  /acio=to  make.]  To 
make  an  idol  of .  (Southey :  The  Doctor,  ch.  cxliv.) 

*i-d6l-Ish,  a     [Eng.  idol;  -i«A.]    Idolatrous. 

"  They  have  stuffed  their  idolisK  temples  with  the  waste- 
ful pillage  of  your  estates." — Milton:  Reasor-  of  Church 
Government,  bk.  ii.  (Cone.) 

*I  -d6l-Is.m,  s.    [Eng.  idol;  -ism.] 

1.  The  worship  of  idols ;  idolatry.  (Sylvester:  The 
Decay,  518.) 

2.  Vain  opinions,  fancies. 

"How  wilt  thou  reason  with  them,  how  refute 
Their  idolisms,  traditions,  paradoxes?" 

JfiKon.  F.  K.,  iv.  234. 

*I'-d6l-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  idol;  -1st.]    A  worshiper  of 
idols ;  an  idolater.  (Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  453.) 
1  -d&Mze,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  idol;  -fee.] 
A    Transitive: 

*1.  To  worship  as  an  idol;  to  pay  divine  honors 
to ;  to  make  an  idol  of. 

2.  To  pay  excessive  veneration  or  reverence  to ;  to 
love  to  excess. 

"  To  war  with  pleasure,  idolized  before." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  410. 

*B.  Intrant.:  To  practice  idolatry;  to  worship 
idols. 

I'-dfil-lz-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  idoliz(e');  -er.]  One  who 
idolizes ;  one  who  loves  or  venerates  to  excess. 

"Though  I  be  not  such  an  idolizer  of  antiquity." — 
Warburton:  To  Hurd,  let.  48. 

l-dor-6-Clast,  s.  [Gr.  eidolon— an  image,  and 
klostes=a  breaker:  fcZoo= to  break.]  An  iconoclast 
(q.v.). 

l-dol-6  graph  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  idol,  s. ;  o  con- 
nective, and  graphical.]  Treating  of  idols  or  idol- 
atry. (Southey:  Letters,  iii.  532.) 

*I  -dol-ous,  *i-dol-ouse,  a.  [Eng.  idol;  -ous.] 
Idolatrous. 

"When  such  an  image  or  idolouse  prince  is  thus  up  set." 
—Bale:  Image,  pt.  ii. 

*I-d6'-ne-OuB,  a.  [Lat.  idoneus.]  Fit,  proper, 
suitable ;  adaptea  for  a  particular  purpose. 

"Some  other  fit  mineral  water,  or  idoneoua  liquor." — 
Boyle:  Works,  iv.  806. 

l-d6-the"-a,  «.  [Lat.  =  (in  Mythol.)  a  daughter  of 
Proteus,  who  aided  Menelaus  in  obtaining  infor- 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Idotbe- 
idee  (q.v.).    It  contains  the  Box-Slaters  (q.  v-). 

2.  Bat.:  A  genus  of  Cape  Liliacea?. 
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I-d6-the -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  idothe(a1; 
Lat,  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Cursorial  Isopoda.  It  consists 
of  small,  elongated,  marine  crustaceans,  haying 
the  posterior  abdominal  feet  modified  intoa  pair  of 
fiat  appendages,  and  the  outer  antenna?  often  very 
long. 

Id  -rl-a-lln,  Id  -rl-a>-llne,  s.    [IDBIALITE.] 

Chemistry : 

1.  (Of  both  forms) :  CjoHjgO.    A  white  crystalline 
substance,  extracted  froni  idrialite.    It  can  be  ob- 
tained either  by  dry  distillation  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide,  or  by  boiling  the 
mineral  m  oil  of  turpentine,  the  liquid  on  cooling 
depositing  impure  idrialin.    It  is  insoluble  in  water 
even  on  boiling,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.    The  best  solvent  is  oil  of  turpentine  or 
amylic    alcohol.    Heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  an 
intense  blue  color  is  formed ;  with  nitric  acid  an 
insoluble  red  powder  is  produced.    Idrialin   was 
long  supposed  to  be  a  hydrocarbon,  but  it  is  now 
proved  to  contain  oxygen. 

2.  (Of  the  form  idrialine) :  [IDRIALITE.] 
Id'-rl-al-lt6,  subst.    [Named  from  the  mines  of 

Idria,  in  Carinthia ;  suff.  -He  (.Urn.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  crystallized  white  mineral.  Composition : 
Carbon,  94'5-94'8;  hydrogen,  5'l-5'5.  Called  also 
Idrialine. 

I  -djfl,  i  -df  11,  s.  [Lat.  idyllium;  from  Greek 
eidyllimi—  a  short,  descriptive, pastoralpoem ;  eidos 
=form, resemblance,  figure;  Fr.idylle;  Ital.  idillio; 
Sp.  idilio.]  A  short  poem,  the  subject,  or  at  least 
a  necessary  accompaniment  of  which,  is  a  simple 
description  of  pastoral  nature,  life,  and  scenery,  or 
of  events  in  pastoral  life ;  as  the  idt/Igof  Theocritus 
among  the  ancients;  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village, 
Sic. 

1[  Tennyson  has  given  the  name  "Idylls "to  a 
series  of  poems  founded  on  incidents  in  the  Arthu- 
rian legend. 

l-Af  I'-Hc,  a.  [Eng.  idyl;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  idyls ;  of  the  nature  of  an  idyl ;  descriptive  of 
pastoral  life  or  scenery. 

I.  e.,f>hr.  [Lat.  id  eat.]  A  contraction  for  id  eit 
=  that  is.  that  is  to  say. 

If,  »ef,  »gef.  *gif,  «giff,  «yif,  *yf,  conj.  [A.  S. 
gif;  cogn.  with  Icel.  ef,  if;  Dut.  of'  O.  Fries,  iff, 
gef,  ef,  of;  O.  Sax.  ef,  of;  Goth,  iba,  ibai;  O.  H. 
tier,  ibu,  ipu,  upi,  upa;  Ger.  ob;  Wei.  o.  Home 
Tooke's  plausible  guess  that  the  A.  S.  gif  is  the 
imperative  mood  of  gifan=to  give,  has  no  founda- 
tion, and  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  results  of  com- 
parative philology.] 

1.  A  hypothetical   particle,   introducing   a  con- 
ditional sentence,  and=suffering  or  granting  that, 
in  case  that,  allowing  that. 

"//  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble  lord. 
//.'  talk'st  thou  to  me  of  ifs  I  Thou  art  a  traitor." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  4. 

2.  Whether. 

"  In  doubt  if  best  were,  as  it  was." 

Shakesp.:  Complaint,  98. 

IT  //  was  formerly  frequently  followed  by  that. 

*I'-f  aith  ,  adv.  [A  contraction  of  in  faith.]  In 
faith,  indeed,  truly. 

Ig-a-stir  -Ic,  a.  [Fr.  igasur,  from  the  Pegu  name 
of  St.  Ignatius-bean  (q.  v.)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  [IGNA- 
TIUS. )  Contained  in  or  derived  from  St.  Ignatius- 
bean,  or  from  nux  vomica. 

Igasuric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  One  of  the  acids  combined  with  strych- 
nine and  brucine  in  the  St.  Ignatius-bean  and  in 
nux  vomica.  It  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  small, 
hard,  granular  crystals,  which  have  a  sour  astrin- 
gent taste,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol. 

Ig-a-stir -Ine,  «.  [Fr.  igasur;  -ine.]    [IGASURIC.] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  discovered  in  1853  by  Desnoix, 
in  the  mother-liquors  from  which  strychnine  and 
brucine  had  been  precipitated  by  lime.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  feathery  groups  of  white  silky  needles, 
which  have  the  bitter  taste  and  poisonous  proper- 
ties of  strychnine  and  brucine.  The  crystals  are 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  By  treatment  with 
hot  water,  and  fractional  distillation,  igasurine 
yields  nine  distinct  bases,  all  crystalline,  bitter,  and 
poisonous.  It  resembles  bruciue  in  its  behavior 
toward  re-agents. 

Ig-le^'-I-a-site,  s.  [Named  from  Iglesias,  a  town 
in  Sardinia.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Cerussite  (q.  v.). 

Ig'-l6-lte,  Ig  -lite,  «.    [From  Iglo,  in  Transylva- 
nia, where  it  is  found.] 
Min.:  The  same  as  ARAGONITE  (q.  v.). 
Ig'-lod,  *.     [Esquimaux.] 

1.  A   hut,  usually  of  a  circular   form,  made  of 
snow.    [SNOW-HOUSE.] 

2.  An  excavation  made  by  a  seal  in  the  snow  over 
its  breathing-hole,  for  the  protection  of  its  young. 


ignitible 

*Ig-na'-ro,  s,  [Ital.,  from  Latin  ignarus=igno- 
rant.]  An  ignorant  person,  a  blockhead. 

"It  was  intolerable  insolence  in  such  ionaroes  to  chal- 
lenge this  for  Popery."—  ILountagu:  Appeale  to  Ca'sar, 
ch.  zui. 

Ig-na  -tl-us  (t  as  sh),  s.  [From  Ignatius  Loyola, 
founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.]  (See  the  etyin. 
and  the  compound.) 

Ignatius-bean,  s. 

Bat.:  The  seeds  of  the  so-oallpd  Iifnatia  amara; 
but  the  genus  Ignatia  is  now  given  up,  having  been 
founded  on  fragments  of  two  different  plants  not 
akin  to  each  other.  St.  Ignatius-beans,  called  in 
parts  of  India  Papeeta.  have  been  given  in  cases  of 
cholera,  but,  if  an  overdose  be  taken,  giddiness 
and  convulsions  will  ensue.  They  are  supposed  to 
come  from  a  species  of  Strychuos,  perhaps  S.  mul- 
ti flora. 

Ig  -ne-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  igneus,  from  !OJiis=fire.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Containing  or  of  the  nature  of 
fire ;  fiery,  emitting  fire,  resembling  fire. 

"Those  igneous  corpuscles  that  flow  from  the  sun,  or 
both  at  them."— Boyle:  Works,  i.  223. 

2.  Bot.:  Flame-colored,  very  lively  scarlet,  fiery 
red. 

3.  Geol. :  Applied  to  rocks  believed  to  be  produced 
by  the  agency  of  fire.    They  include  the  Volcanic 
and  Plutonic  rocks  (q.  v.). 

igneous-action,  s. 

Geol. :  The  action  of  fire  or  of  great  heat.  Igne- 
ous-action is  the  antagonistic  power  to  aqueous- 
action.  While  the  latter,  if  left  uncounteracted, 
would  tend  to  wash  away  all  land  grain  by  grain  or 
fragment  by  fragment,  and  deposit  it  in  the  sea, 
igneous-action  heaves  it  up  again. 

igneous-causes,  s.  pi.  Chiefly  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes. 

*Ig-nes  -cent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ignescens,  pr.  par.  of 
ignesco=ta  become  fire ;  ignis=fire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Emitting  sparks  of  fire  when  struck, 
as  with  steel ;  scintillating. 

B.  Assubit. ;  Any  body  which  emits  sparks;  spe- 
cif., a  stone  or  mineral  which  emits  sparks  when 
struck,  as  with  iron  or  steel. 

*lg-nlc  -6-Hst,  s.  [Lat.  ionis=fire;  colo= to  wor- 
ship ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -is?.]  One  who  worships  fire ;  a 
fire- worshiper. 

*Ig-nIf-er-OU8,  o.  [Lat.  ignifer ;  from  ignis= 
fire,  fero—to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oits.]  Pro- 
ducing fire. 

*lg-nlf -lu-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  iqnifluus ;  from  ignis= 
fire,./hjo=to  flow,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Flowing 
with  fire. 

*Ig  -nl-f  y,  f.  t.  [Lat.  i9m's=fire,  and/acio  (pass. 
^o)=tomake.]  To  form  into  fire. 

"The  ignified  part  of  matter  was  formed  into  the  body 
of  the  sun." — Stukeley:  Palteogra.  Sacra,  p.  20. 

*lg-nlg  -en-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  ignigemis,  from  ionix= 
fire,  and  310710  (perf.  t.  genui) =to  oeget,  to  produce.  ] 
Produced  by  fire. 

*lg-nlp -6-tence,  «.  [Lat.  ignis=fire,andpoten- 
<ia=power.]  Power  over  fire. 

*lg-nlp  6-tent,  a.  [Lat.  ignipotens:  tgnis=nre, 
and  potens=powerful.]  Presiding  or  having  rule 
over  fire ;  fiery. 

"  It  drives,  igntpotent,  through  every  ve^i." 

Savage:  On  the  Recorery^^i  Lady. 

Ig'-nls  f  at'-u-us,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.=foolish  fire;  Fr. 
feufollet.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Meteor.:  A  flame-like  meteor  floatingintheatmos- 
phere  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  in  marshes,  above 
burial-grounds,  or  other  places  where  there  is 
decaying  animal  matter.  When  approached,  it,  as 
a  rule,  appears  to  recede.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
phospnureted  or  carbureted  hydrogen  escaping  f  rom 
decaying  bodies,  &c. 

"Not  even  an  ignis  fatints  rose 
To  make  him  merry  with  my  woes." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  xv. 

B.  As  adj. :  Foolish,  vain,  illusory. 

"An  tgnis-fatuus  gleam  of  love?** 

Byron:  To  a  Youthful  Friend. 

Ig-nlte',  r.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  ignitus,  pa.  par.  of  191110 
=  to  set  on  fire.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  set  on  fire;  to  kindle;  to  render 
luminous  or  red  by  heat. 

"Ye  heate  with  a  long  set  of  faire  and  warme  weather 
had  even  ignited  the  aire."— Evelyn:  Memoirs  (Sept.,  1666). 

B.  Intrann. :  To  take  fire ;  to  become  luminous  or 
red  with  heat. 

Ig-nlt -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ignit(e);  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  ignited  or  set  on  fire ;  inflammable. 

"Now  such  bodies  as  strike  fire  have  sulphureous  or 
ignitible  parts  within  them." — Browne:  Vulgar  Error*, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    wet,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or.    wbre,    wolf,    w5rk,    whd,    s6n;    inute,    cfcb,    cttre.    unite,    cur,    rflle.    full;    try,    Syrian,     se,    ce  =  8;    ey  =  &.      qu  =  uw. 


ignition 

Ig-nl  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Ignitus,  pa.  par.  of 
(ffnio=to  set  on  fire.] 

1.  The  act  of  igniting,  kindling,  or  setting  on  fire. 

2.  The  state  of  being  ignited,  kindled,  or  set  on 
fire. 

"  Now  to  contract  this  direction,  there  needs  not  a  total 
i'jnition." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

Ig-nl'-tor,  s.    [Lat.  ignitus=to  set  on  fire.] 
Mil.:  A  contrivance  for  igniting  the  powder  in  a 
torpedo  and  the  like. 

*Ig-HlV-6-mous,  a,  [Lat.  ignivomits,  from  ignis 
=fire,  and  vomo=to  vomit.]  \omitiug  or  belching 
out  fire. 

"Thevolcanos  and  ignfvomous  mountains/'—  Derham: 
rhysico-Thi'ol.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 


ite;  Ital.  ignobilita,  ignobilth;  Sp.  ignobilidad.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  oeing  ignoble;  ignobleness; 
humbleness  or  meanness  of  birth. 

Ig-n6'-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  ignobilis,  from 
f-=m-=not,  an(l*gnobilis,nobilis=aoDle;  ItBLigno- 
bile;  Sp.  ignobil.] 

1.  Of  low,  humble,  or  mean  birth ;  not  noble,  not 
illustrious. 

"So  void  of  pity  is  the  ignoble  crowd." 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccl. 

2.  Mean,  base,  despicable. 

"  His  nature  at  once  ferocious  and  ig noble."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  Worthless,  useless. 

4.  Humble. 

"The  man  we  celebrate  mast  ftnd  a  tomb, 
And  we  that  worship  him  ignoble  graves." 

Covper:  Task,  iii,  265. 

Ig-HO  -ble,  v.  t.  [IGNOBLE,  «.]  To  make  ignoble 
or  mean ;  to  disgrace ;  to  dishonor. 

"Ignobling  many  shores  and  points  of  lands  by  ship- 
wreck."— Bacon;  Disc,  in  Praise  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Ig-n6  -ble-ness,  *ig-no-ble-nesse,  s,  [English 
ignoble;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
ignoble ;  meanness,  humbleness ;  want  of  dignity. 

"  The  ignoblenesse  of  a  servant."—  Bishop  Taylor:  Great 
Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  disc.  3. 

Ig-n6'-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  ignobl(e) ;  -ly.]  In  an  ig- 
noble, mean,  base,  or  dishonorable  manner ;  meanly, 
humbly,  basely. 

"To  die  a  prince — or  live  a  slave — 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave  I" 

Byron:  Ode  to  Napoleon. 

Ig-n&-mIn'-I-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  ignominieux,  from  Lat. 
tgnominiosus,  from  t<7?iom.j'ma=ignominy,  disgrace.] 

1.  Marked  with  disgrace  or  ignominy;  shameful, 
disgraceful,  infamous. 

"The  Romans  in  this  ignominious  state  return  to 
Rome."— Lewis.-  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ii.  447. 

2.  Despicable,    disgraceful;    deserving  of   igno- 
miny. 

3.  Expressive  of  contempt ;  contemptuous,  humil- 
iating. 

"The  ignominious  judgment  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  hie  Pastoral  Letter.1'— Macaulay:  Hist.  Ena 
ch.  zix. 

Ig-n6  mln -I-OUS-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  ignominious; 
-/tf.J  in  an  ignominious  manner;  disgracefully, 
shamefully,  contemptibly. 

"In  his  attempt  at  comedy  he  failed  ignominiously  " — 
Johnson:  Life  of  Rowe. 

Ig'-n6-mln-f,*ig-no-min-ie,s.  [Fr.  ignominie, 
from  Lat.  ignominia^  from  i-=in-=not,  and  *gno- 
men,nomen==name, renown ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  ignominia.] 

1.  Public  disgrace  or  shame ;  reproach,  dishonor, 
infamy. 

"The  ignominy  and  shame  that  was  cast  upon  them." — 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  An  act  deserving  disgrace ;  an  ignominious  act. 

3.  Ignominious  treatment. 
*Ig-n6'-mI-OU8,  a.    [Formed  from  ignomy,  with 

raff,  -ous,  or  shortened  from  ignominious  for  the 
sake  of  the  meter.]  Ignominious,  disgraceful. 
(Peele;  Prol.toSir  Clyomon.) 

*Ig'-nft-mj?,  s.  [Prob.  only  a  misreading  for  igno- 
miny.} Ignominy,  disgrace,  dishonor. 

"  Hence,  broker-lackey,  ignomy  and  shame 

Pursue  thy  life."  Shakes?.:  Troilits,  v.  10. 

.  Igf-n6-ra  -mus,  a.  &  a.  [Lat.,  first  person  pi.  pr. 
indie,  of  ignoro=io  be  ignorant.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

"  When  the  grand  jury  have  heard  the  evidence,  if  they 
think  it  a  groundless  accusation,  they  used  formerly  to 
indorse  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  '  ignoramus  ' ;  or,  we  know 
nothing  of  it;  intimating,  that  though  the  facts  might 
possibly  be  true,  that  truth  did  not  appear  to  them  ;  but 
now  they  assert  in  English,  more  absolutely,  'not  a  true 
bill';  or,  which  is  the  better  way,  'not  found.'  "—Black- 
stone;  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  23. 
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2.  An  ignorant  fellow ;  a  stupid  blockhead. 
"  Wronged  by  those  who  would  make  him  such  an  igno. 
ramns." — Jortin:  Eccles.  History,  an.  627. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Ignorant,  stnpid,  blockhead. 
"  Let  ignoramus  poets  scribble  satires." 

I'l-il'li  •».-  1'rol.  to  Duke  of  Guise. 

Ign6  ranee,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ignorantia,  from 
ignorant,  pr.  par.  of  ignoro=to  bo  ignorant;  Sp.  & 
Port,  ignorancia;  Ital.  ignoranza.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  want  of  learning  or  knowledge  in  general  or 
witli  respect  to  any  particular  subject. 

2.  A  state  of  not  being  cognizant  or  aware  of  any- 
thing; inacquaintance. 

3.  An  act  committed  through  ignorance  or  inad- 
vertence. 

"Forgive  us  all  our  sins,  negligences,  and  ignorances." 
— Hook  t>f  Common  Prayer;  Litany. 

4.  Stupidity,  foolishness. 

"The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly,  and  ignorance." 
— Shakesp.:  Troilus  ami  Cressida,  ii.  S. 


re  it;  (5,  

scarcely  any  means  are  used;  and  (3)  Affected, 
when  a  person  wishes  to  be  Ignorant,  in  order  to 
sin  more  freely.  2.  Invincible,  which  is  held  to 
excuse  alogether  from  sin,  since  no  moral  guilt  can 
be  incurred  without  an  intention,  direct  or  remote, 
of  violating  the  divine  law.  (Addis  dt  Arnold.) 

*Ig'-n6-ran-9? ,  *Ig-no-raun-cy,  s.  [Lat.  igno- 
ranria.J  Ignorance. 

"Rocked  in  blyndnes  and  ignorauncy."  —  Tyndall: 
Workes,  p.  157. 

Ig'-n6-rant,  *ig-no-raunt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ignorant, 
from  Lat.  ignorans,  pr.  par.  of  ?'gnoro=to  be  igno- 
rant; Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  ignorante.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Destitute  of  knowledge  in  general  or  on  any 

R  articular  subject;  uninstructed,  uninformed,  un- 
iarned,  untaught,  unlettered,  illiterate. 

"  So  foolish  was  I  and  ignorant." — Psalm  Ixxiii.  22. 
*2.  Unacquainted,  unconscious. 

"  Ignorant  of  guilt,  I  fear  not  shame." 

Druden.    (Todd.) 
3.  Dull,  silly,  simple,  stupid. 

"  Either  you  are  ignorant  or  seem  so  craftily." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 
*4.  Not  known  ;  hidden,  undiscovered. 

"Thereof  to  be  informed,  imprison  !t  not 
In  ignorant  concealment." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
*5.  Done  unconsciously  or  inadvertently. 
"  What  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed?" 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  2. 

*B.  An  mibst. :  An  ignorant,  untaught,  or  illiterate 
person  ;  one  unlettered  or  unskilled. 

"  Till  we  know  the  first  springs  of  natural  motions  we 
are  still  but  ignorants."  —  Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientifica, 
ch.  xzi. 

II  Ignorant  is  a  comprehensive  term ;  it  includes 
any  degree,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and 
consequently  includes  the  other  terms,  illiterate, 
unlearned,  and  unlettered,  which  express  different 
degrees  of  ignorance. 

Ig-no-ran -tines,,  8.  pf.  [Fr.  ignorantins,  from 
ignorant  (Littre).  Either  a  corruption  of  Yontains 
(from  St.  Yon,  near  Rouen), or  from  the  rule,  which 
their  founder  strictly  enforced,  that  none  of  them 
should  learn  Latin  (Mrs,  R.  F.  Wilson:  Christian 
Brothers,  p.  5,  note).] 

Religious  Orders:  A  term  adopted  from  the 
French,  and  applied  to  the  members  of  a  religious 
society  of  men  living  in  community,  founded  in 
1680,  by  the  Von.  J.  B.  do  la  Salle,  canon  of  Rheims, 
for  the  spread  of  education  among  the  poor.  Their 
title  is  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  or,  shortly, 
Christian  Brothers.  (McClintock  &  Strong. ) 

Ig-n6-rant-I§m,  8.  [Eng. ignorant;  -ism.]  The 
same  as  OBSCDKANTISM  (q.  v.). 

Ig  -n6-rant-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  ignorant;  -ist."\  The 
same  as  OBSCUEANTIST  (q.  v.). 

Ig'-n6-rant-l^,  *lg-no-raunt-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
ignorant;  ~ly.~\ 

.  1.  In  an  ignorant  manner ;  without  knowledge, 
instruction, or  information. 

"  We  sometimes  mistake  his  blunders  for  beauties,  and 
are  so  ignorantly  fond  as  to  copy  them." — Watts. 
_  2.  Without   intention;     inadvertently;    through 
ignorance  or  inacquaintance. 

Ig-nfc-ra  -ti-6  (ti  as  shl)  e-lSn'-chl,  phr.  [Lat.] 
Logic :  An  overlooking  of  an  adversary's  counter- 
position  to  an  argument. 
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Ig-nore',  v.  t.  [Fr.  ignorer,  from  Lat.  ignoro=to 
bo  ignorant:  i-  =m-  =not,  and  the  root g»io,  seen  in 
*gnosco,  nosco=to  know  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  ignorar;  Ital. 
ifjnorare.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Not  to  know  ;  to  be  ignorant  of. 
"  Rather  to  ignore  the  being  of  God  than  deny  it." — 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  66. 

2.  To  pass  over  without  notice;  to  disregard:  to 
leave  out  of  account ;  to  act  as  if  one  were  ignorant 
of ;  as,  to  ignore  facts. 

II.  Law:  To  throw  out  as  unsupported  by  suf- 
ficient evidence.  [BILL,  s.  B.  I.  2(Sj.J 

*Ig-nbre'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  ignore;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  ignoring ;  the  state  of  being  ignored . 

*Ig-nos  -Jl-ble,  a.  [  Latin  ignoscibilis,  from 
ignosco=to  pardon.]  Capable  of  pardon  :  pardon- 
able. 

*Ig-note',  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ignotus :  i-  =  in-  =  not, 
aadgnotus,  notus=  known.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Unknown. 

"Such  very  fgnote  and  contemptible  pretenders." — 
Phillips. 

B.  Assubst.:  An  unknown  person;  one  of  little  or 
no  importance.  (Hacket:t  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  144.) 

Ig-uan  -a  (U  as  W),  s.  [Sp.,  from  Carib  yuana,  a 
word  used  by  Oviedo,  A.  D.  1525.] 

Zool.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ignanide. 
The  teeth  are  three-lobed,  placed  in  the  inner  edge 
of  the  jaw ;  the  body  and  ttie  head  compressed ;  the 
palate  mostly  toothed;  the  throat  with  a  pendu- 
lous dewlap,  the  edge  of  which  is  toothed^  The 
Common  American  Iguana  is  yellowish-green  above, 
marbled  with  pure  green,  the  tailed  ringed  with 
brown.  It  has  a  crest  of  large  dorsal  spines.  It  is 
from  four  to  five  feet  long.  It  is  common  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  Itsflesh  is  delicious,  but 
unwholesome.  It  lives  chiefly  on  trees.  There  are 
many  other  species. 

Ig  uan-I-dse  (U  as  w),  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  &c., 
iguan(a) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •idee.'] 

Zo6l. :  A  family  of  reptiles,  order  Lacertilia.  The 
tongue  is  short  and  thick,  the  eyes  with  round 
pupils,  the  scales  imbricated,  those  on  the  belly 
small  and  rhombic.  Feet  adapted  for  walking ;  toes 
unequal.  Tail  with  more  or  less  distinct  whorls  of 
scales,  which  are  commonly  spinous.  Found  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  Known  genera  about 
sixty ;  species  fifty  or  more. 

Ig-uan  -6  d8n  (u  as  w),  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  &c., 
igunn(a).  and  Gr.  odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Pal<eont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Iguan- 
odontidee  (q.  v.).  The  teeth  resemble  those  of 
Iguana.  The  forefeet  are  comparatively  small,  the 
hinder  ones  large.  The  animal  seems  to  have 
walked  on  the  hind  legs,  thus  making  an  approach 
to  birds.  The  species  Iguanodon  mantelli,  called 
after  Dr.  Mantell,  the  discoverer  of  the  genus,  was 
found  near  Maidstone,  England,  in  the  Kentish  Rag 
or  Lower  Greensand  and  Marine  Limestone.  Ac- 
cording to  Mantell  it  was  between  thirty  and  forty 
feet  long. 

Ig-uan-6-d8n'-tI-d8B  (uasw),s.p/.  [Mod.  Lat. 
iguanodon;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.:  Afamilyof  Dinosauria.  The  maxillary 
and  mandibular  teeth  have  obtuse  sub-triangular 
crowns,  the  surface  of  the  enamel  being  ridged  on 
one  or  both  sides.  The  crowns  of  the  teeth  are 
worn  down  by  mastication.  There  is  no  dermal 
armor.  Genera  Iguanodon,  Hypsilophodon,  &c. 
(Huxley,  in  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  6'oc.,  xxvi.  34,  36.) 

in  -ram,  s.  [Arab.]  The  dress  worn  by  Moham- 
medan pilgrims,  consisting  in  the  case  of  men  of 
two  scarves,  one  folded  ronnd  the  loins,  and  the 
other  thrown  over  the  neck  'and  shoulders :  in  the 
case  of  women,  of  a  cloak  enveloping  the  whole 
body. 

I.  H.  S.  An  abbreviation  for  Jesus  (Gr.  iesous), 
the  long  e  in  Greek  having  the  appearance  of  H. 
To  mark  the  contraction,  the  abbreviation  was  for- 
merly written  IHC  (Greek  C=S),  which  in  later 
times  became  IHS.  The  H  being  misunderstood, 
the  idea  arose  that  IHS  meant  Jesus  Hominum 
Salvator=Jesus  Savior  of  Men,  and  the  mark  of 
contraction  over  the  H,  being  thus  rendered  un- 
meaning, was  turned  into  a  cross,  as  on  modern 
altar-cloths. 

11-,  pref.  The  form  assumed  by  the  prefix  in- 
(Lat.  in)  when  followed  by  I. 

Il-de-f  5n  -§lte,  s.    [From  Ildefonso,  in  Spain, 
where  it  occurs.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Tantalite  (q.  v.). 

*lle  (1),  s.  [AISLE.]  An  aisle  or  passage  in  a 
church  or  public  building. 

lie  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  egl=&  mote,  a  piece  of  straw; 
Ger.  egel,  achel.]  An  ear  of  corn. 


-8lon  =  zhfin-    -tious-    -cious.     - 


Xenophon,    ejlBt.    ph  =  f. 
=  shus.     -tie.    -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


lie 
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ill-minded 


*Ile  (3),  s.  [Lat.  i!ta=the  flanks,  the  groin.]  The 
small  intestines. 

"Men  and  sheepe  have  the  email  guts  called  lactes, 
through  which  the  meat  passeth;  in  others  it  is  named 
fit." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  ck.  xi.,  ch.  xxxvii. 

11  -g-ac,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  tte(ttm) ;  Eng.  sufl.  -ac.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ileum  (q.  v.).  Some- 
times written,  but  less  properly,  iliac. 

ileac-passion,  s. 

Path.:  Obstruction  of  the  bowels.  Called  also 
Ileus  and  Volvulus.  [OBSTRUCTION.] 

11-8-6- ,  pref.  [Lat,  t!ia=the  flanks.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  ileum  (q.  v.). 

ileo-csecal,  ileo-colic,  a. 

Anat. :  Connected  with  the  ileum  and  the  colon. 
There  is  an  ilio-colic  artery. 

Ileo-colic  valve : 

Anat. :  A  valve  at  the  junction  of  the  large  and 
the  small  intestines. 

ileo-typhus,  s. 

Path. :  The  same  as  ENTEEIC  FEVEE. 

Il-g-6-dIC'-tjf-6n,  s.  [Pref.  ileo-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
diktyon=&  fishing-net.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  gasteromycetous  fungi,  sub- 
order Phalloidei.  Its  jelly-like  volva  is  eaten  in 
New  Zealand. 

Il'-S-um,  «.    [From  Gr.  eileo=to  roll.] 

Anat. :  The  portion  of  the  small  intestines  com- 
municating with  the  larger  intestine.  It  is  formed 
by  one  of  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  pouch  or  diverticulum  from  the  main 
tube. 

Il'-g-US,  8.  [Lat.  ileos;  Gr.  eileos,  from  Gr.  eileo 
=to  twist  or  contract.]  [ILEAC-PASSION.] 

I'-lgx,  «.    [Lat.=a  kind  of  oak,  probably  Querctte 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Aqnifoliaceee  or  Ilicinese  (q.  v.). 
Calyx  four  or  five  parted,  persistent ;  corolla  rotate, 
stamens  four ;  drupe  globose,  with  four  stones,  or  a 
four  and  five  celled  stone.  Known  species  145; 
chiefly  South  American.  Ilex  aquifolium  isthecom- 
niDii  holly.  /.  paraguensis,  I.  gongonha,  I.  theezans. 
a  Brazilian  plant,  are  used  for  tea ;  the  leaves  of  I. 
paraguensis  and  the  fruits  of  J.  macoucoua  are  used 
as  dyes.  A  decoction  of  /.  vomitoria  is  the  "  black 
drink ' '  taken  by  the  Creek  Indians  at  the  beginning 
of  their  councils. 

II  -I-&C  (1),  m-l-ac-al,  a.  [ILTOM.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  ilia.  There  are  an  iliac  artery  fascia, 
fossa,  &c. 

iliac-crest, e. 

Anat. :  The  upper  margin  of  the  ilium. 

iliac-region, s. 

Anat. :  One  or  other  of  two  regions,  the  right  and 
left  iliac,  separated  by  the  hypogastric  one,  the 
three  together  constituting  the  lowest  of  the  three 
abdominal  zones. 

tll-l-ac(2),a.    [ILEAC.] 

iliac-passion,  s.    [ILEAC-PASSION.] 


dale.) 
Ml  -ac-al,  a.   [ILIAC  (i).] 

I-ll'-a-CUS,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.]  [ILIAC  (1).] 
Anat. :  One  of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  thigh. 
Il'-I-ad,  «.  [Lat.  Ilias  (genii.  Hindis),  fromGr. 
JZios  (genit.  Iliados),  from  Z!tos=the  city  of  Ilusor 
Troy,  named  after  Ilos,  the  grandfather  of  Priam, 
and  son  of  Tros.]  A  celebrated  epic  poem  in  the 
Greek  language,  consisting  of  twenty-four  books. 
Its  composition  is  generally  ascribed  to  Homer  of 
whose  parentage,  birth,  and  life  nothing  is  known 
for  certain.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  dispute  as 
to  whether  the  poem  is  a  homogeneous  whole,  or  a 
series  of  ballads  or  rhapsodies  on  different  episodes 
in  the  Trojan  War,  united  into  a  continuous  poem. 
It  is  further  doubtful  whether,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  union  was  made  by  Homer  himself,  or  by  some 
person  after  his  time.  It  is  said  that  Pisistratus, 
tyrant  of  Athens,  first  collected  and  arranged  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have 
them.  The  onief  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  wrath 
of  Achilles,  and  the  consequent  troubles  thence  aris- 
ing, whence  we  have  the  phrase  Ilias  malorum=&n 
Iliad  of  woes  or  troubles,  a  world  of  disasters.  The 
action  of  the  poem  is  confined  to  the  tenth  and  last 
year  of  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Il'-I-ad-lzed,  a.  [Eng.  Iliad;  -ize.~\  Celebrated 
or  related  in  the  Iliad.  (Ifashe:  Lenten  Stuff e.) 

i'-lI-C,In,  s.  [Latin  ilex,  genit.  ilic(i») ;  -in 
(Cftem.).] 

Chem.:  A  bitter  principle  extracted  from  the 
leaves  of  the  holly  (Ilex  aquifolium).  In  its  crude 
state  it  is  a  jelly,  but  when  purified  it  crystallizes 
in  the  form  of  brownish-yellow  crystals,  which  are 


intensely  bitter.  Ilicin  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  febrifuge,  in  doses  of  from  six  to 

twenty  grains. 

l-ll-$ln  -e-ffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ilex,  genit.  Hic(is)  ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ineee.] 

Bot, :  The  same  as  AyuiFOLiACE^:  (q.  v.). 

I1-I-6-,  pref.    [Lat.  ilium  (q.v.).] 

Anat.,  rf-c. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ilium.  There 
are  an  iiio-aponeurotic  muscle,  an  ilio-femoral  liga- 
ment, an  ilio-lumbar  artery,  &c. 

II  -I-iim  (pi.  H'-HO,  s.  [Lat.=the  groin,  the 
flank.] 

Anat. :  The  superior  expanded  portion  of  the 
innominate  bone,  and  forming,  by  its  inferior  ex- 
tremity, part  of  the  wall  of  the  acetabulum. 

l-llx-an'-thln,  s.  [Lat.  ilex,  genit.  fti(cta) ;  Gr. 
aran#/ios=yellow,  and  -in  (Chem.).} 

Chem.:  CnB^On.  A  coloring  matter  extracted 
by  alcohol  from  tne  autumn  leaves  of  the  holly 
(Ilex  aquifolium) ,  the  chlorophyll  being  separated 
from  it  by  means  of  ether.  It  crystallizes  in  the 
form  of  yellow  microscopic  needles,  which  melt  at 
198%  and  are  decomposed  at  215".  Ilixanthin  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water  and  in  ether,  but  very  solu- 
ble in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  dyes  cloth,  pre- 
pared with  alumina  or  iron  mordants,  yellow. 

Ilk  (1),  a.  [A.  S.  d>Zc  (for  d+ge+lte= aye-like, 
everlike)=each.]  Each. 

"And  ilk  of  hem  gun  other  to  assure." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,452. 

Ilk  (2),  a.  [A.  S.  ilct  ylc.~\  The  same,  the  very 
same. 

TT  Of  that  ilk:  A  phrase  used  when  the  surname  of 
a  person  is  the  same  as  the  name  of  his  estate ;  as, 
Kinloch  of  that  i7fc=  Kinloch  of  Kinloch. 

Ill,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Icel.  iHr,  iHr=ill  (a.);  cogn. 
with  Dan.  ilde=\\\  (adv.) ;  Sw.  iZZa=iU  (adv.)-  The 
Icel.  illr  is  a  contraction  of  the  word  which  appears 
in  A.  S  as  y/eZ,  and  in  Eng,  as  evil  (q.  v.).  For  the 
comparative  and  superlative  worse  and  worst  are 
used.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Bad  or  evil  in  a  general  way ;  not  right  or  good. 

"  They  were  ill  for  a  green  wound." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  //.,  II.  1. 

2.  Kvil  in  a  moral  sense ;  wicked,  wrong. 
"There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

3.  Producing  ill,  evil,  or  misfortune ;  unlucky,  in- 
auspicious, unfavorable. 

"  There  some  ill  planet  reigns; 
I  mast  be  patient,  'till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favorable." 

Shakesp.:    Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

4.  Bad,  unfortunate,  sad,  grievous ;  as,  ill  tidings. 

5.  Expressive  or  characteristic  of  an  evil  condi- 
tion or  disposition ;  as,  iZZ  looks. 

6.  Unhealthy,  unwholesome. 

"Neither  is  it  til  air  only  that  maketh  an  ill  seat."— 
Bacon:  Essays ;  Of  Building. 

7.  Cross,  crabbed,  sour. 

"Some,  of  an  111  and  melancholy  nature,  incline  the 
company  to  be  sad  and  ill-disposed." — Bacon. 

8.  Not  proper,  incorrect,  rude,  coarse,  unpolished  j 
as,  ill  manners. 

"  The  smoothest  verse  and  the  ezactest  sense 
Displease  us,  if  ill  English  give  offense." 

Dryden.-  Art  of  Poetry. 

9.  Diseased,  disordered,  sick ;  in  bad  health. 
"You  look  very  ill." — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

IT  III  at  ease:  Uneasy,  uncomfortable,  anxious. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Not  well ;  not  rightly. 

"How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

2.  Not  easily ;  with  pain,  with  difficulty ;  as,  We 
can  ///  spare  him. 

3.  Imperfectly,  not  fully. 

"  Both  but  ill  conceal 
A  bosom  heavM  with  never-ceasing  sighs." 

Cowper;  Task,  i.  551. 

4.  In  bad  part  or  humor;   not  pleasantly,  with 
offense. 

"This  act  was  of  all  the  Spaniards  much  disliked  and 
very  ill  taken."— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  182. 

C.  A&  substantive : 

1.  Wickedness,  depravity,  evil. 

"Young  men  to  imitate  all  ills  are  prone." 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

2.  Misfortune,   calamity,   evil,    pain;    anything 
which  injures,  annoys,  disturbs,  or  renders  unhappy 
or  unfortunate. 

"God  sends  not  ill,  if  rightly  understood." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  113. 


H  For  the  difference  between  ill  and  badly,  see 
BADLY. 

^F  III  is  largely  used  in  composition  with  past 
participles  and  adjectives,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
generally  obvious.  The  following  are  examples : 
Ill-arranged,  ill-assorted, ill-becoming,  ill-concetti'  d, 
ill-concerted,  ill-contrived,  ill-deserved,  ill-dvrixftl, 
ill-directed,  ill-dissembled,  ill-fed,  ill-framed,  ill-in- 
formed, ill-managed,  ill-proportioned,  ill-provided, 
ill-trained. 

ill-advised,  a.  Badly  advised ;  acting  or  done 
under  bad  advice ;  injudicious;  as,  an  ill-advised 
person,  an  ill-advised  action. 

ill-affected,  a. 

1.  Not  well  inclined  or  disposed ;  ill-disposed. 

2.  Affected  with  bad  impressions.    (Spenser.) 

ill-blood,  s.  Resentment,  displeasure,  enmity, 
ill-will. 

Ill-boding,  '"//.  Inauspicious,  unfavorable. 
(Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  5.) 

ill-bred,  a.    Not  well-bred;  rude,  coarse,  unpol- 
ished, 
ill -breeding,  a.  &  s. 

1.  As  adj. :  Hatching  or  concocting  mischief. 

2.  As  subst. :   Want  of  good  breeding ;  impolite- 
ness, rudeness. 

ill-conditioned,  a.  In  bad  order  or  state;  having 
bad  qualities  or  nature. 

"A  very  ill-conditioned  and  idle  sort  of  people." — Bun- 
Win :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

ill-considered,  a.  Not  well  considered  or  de- 
bated ;  done  without  due  consideration ;  rash,  hasty, 
injudicious. 

Ill-defined,  a.    Hardly  defined,  not  distinct, 
ill-disposed,  a. 

1.  Not  having  a  kind  or  favorable  disposition ; 
wickedly  or  maliciously  inclined ;  not  well -disposed. 

2.  Ill,  unwell. 

ill-doing,  a.  &  8. 

A.  As  adj. :  Acting  wickedly  or  wrongly. 

B.  As  subst. :  Wicked  actions  or  conduct ;  wicked- 
ness. 

ill-faced,  a.  Having  an  ugly  or  evil  face  or  ap- 
pearance. 

ill-fame,  s.  Ill  or  bad  repute ;  as,  a  house  of  ill- 
fame,  a  bawdy-house. 

ill-faring,  a.    In  a  bad  condition. 

ill-faringly,  adv.    Improperly,  awkwardly. 

ill-fated,  a.  Fated  or  destined  to  misfortune; 
unfortunate,  unlucky. 

ill-favored,  a.  Having  an  ugly  visage ;  ugly,  ill- 
looking,  deformed, 

"  She  saw  two  very  ill-favored  ones  standing  by  her  bed- 
side."— Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

ill-favoredly,  adv. 

1.  In  an  ugly  manner  or  shape ;  with  deformity. 

' '  Those  that  she  makes  honest,  she  makes  very  ill-favor- 
edly."—Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

2.  Badly,  improperly ;  so  as  to  spoil. 

"Mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with  reading  them  ill* 
favoredly."— Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ill.  2. 

3.  Roughly ,  rudely. 

"He  shook  him  very  ill-favoredly." — Houtell:  Letters. 
111-favoredness,  8.    Deformity,  ugliness. 
ill-featured,  a.    Ugly,  deformed, 
ill-got,  ill-gotten,  a.     Not  gotten  or  obtained 
in  a  proper  way.    (Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  12.) 
ill-humor,  s.    Bad  humor  or  temper. 
ill-Judged,  a.     Not  well-judged ;  ill-considered, 
injudicious. 

"And  lively  was  the  housewife;  in  the  vale 
None  more  industrious;  but  her  industry 
Ill-judged."  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

ill-looking,  a.    Ugly,  repulsive. 
ill-luck,  8.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Bad  luck,  misfortune. 

B.  As  adj.:  Unlucky. 

"  Helping  all  urchin  blasts,  and  ill-luck  signs." 

Milton:  Comus,  HIS. 

ill-manned,  a. 

Naut.:  Not  properly  manned;  having  an  iu.^utli 
cient  crew. 

ill-mannered,  a.    Rude,  rough, boorish,  uncivil.  | 
ill-matched,  a.    Not  well-matched  or  suited. 
ill-mated,  a.    Badly  joined  or  united. 

"Those  ill-mated  marriages  thou  saw'st." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  684.     ' 

ill-minded,  a.  Ill-disposed.  (Byron:  Ode  to* 
Napoleon.) 
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ill-nature 

ill-nature,   s.     An  evil  nature  or  disposition ; 
bad  temper ;  sullenness  ;  habitual  malevolence. 
"  If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  his  jest, 

'Tis  sheer  ill-nature."  Byron:  English  Bards. 

Ill-natured,  a. 

1.  Of  an  evil  nature  or  disposition ;  of  habitual 
bad  temper ;  bad-tempered ;  surly ;  peevish. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  indicating  ill-nature;  as,  an 
ill-natured  act. 

3.  Not  yielding  to  culture ;  intractable, 
ill-naturedly,  adv.    In  an  ill-natured,  surly,  or 

unkind  manner. 

ill-naturedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
ill-natured ;  ill-nature. 

Ill-nurtured,  a.    Ill-bred,  rude,  rough,  unkind. 
"  Presumptuous  dame,  ill-nurtured  Eleanor  ! " 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  II.  2. 

Ill-omened,  a.  Unlucky,  inauspicious,  of  evil 
augury. 

"  [It]  obtained  the  name  of  Porta  Scelerata,  and  re- 
mained an  ill-omened  spot." — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman 
lliat.  (1865),  ii.  143. 

ill-requited,  a.  Not  properly,  fairly,  or  worthily 
requited  or  repaid. 

ill-sorted,  a.    Ill-suited,  displeased,  grieved, 
ill-starred,  a.    Born  under  the  influence  of  an 
unlucky  planet,  hence  ill-omened ;  unfortunate,  un- 
lucky. 

"  Where'er  that  ill-alarr'd  home  may  lie." 

Moore:  Fire-  Worshipers, 

ill-tempered,  a. 

1.  Not  combined  in  due  proportions,  as  the  hu- 
mors of  the  body :  hence,  of  a  bad  temperament ; 
not  in  good  health. 

2.  Having  a  bad  temper,  morose,  crabbed,  sour, 
peevish. 

ill-time,  v.  t.  To  do  or  attempt  at  an  unsuitable 
or  inauspicious  time. 

ill-timed,  a.  Done,  said,  or  attempted  at  an  un- 
suitable or  inauspicious  time. 

"Her  lover  sinks — she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  I.  86. 

ill-treat,  v,  t.  To  treat  cruelly,  unjustly,  or  im- 
properly. 

ill-treatment,  a.  Unkind, unfair, orcruel  treat- 
ment. 

ill-turn,  s.  An  unkind,  unfair,  or  ill-natured  act 
or  treatment. 

ill-usage,  s.    Ill-treatment,  unkind  treatment. 
"To  endure  the  ill-usage  of  the  patricians."— Lewis; 
Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ii.  67. 

ill-use,  v.  t. 

*1.  To  misapply. 

2.  To  treat  badly  or  cruelly. 

ill-will,  8.    Malevolence,  enmity,  rancor. 

"  I  cannot  think  that  you  speak  these  things  of  ill-will." 
— Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

ill-wisher,  s.  One  who  wishes  ill  to  another ;  an 
enemy ;  an  ill-wilier. 

'ill-worthy,  a.    Unworthy. 

"Ill-worthy  I  such  title  should  belong 
To  me,  transgressor."     Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  163. 

*Il-lab'-Ile,  a.  [Pref.  t(-=in-=not,  and  English 
labile  (q.  v.).]  Not  liable  to  err;  infallible. 

*ll-la-bll'-l-ty, ».  [Eng.illable; -ity.J  Freedom 
from  liability  to  err ;  infallibility. 

"Before  they  arrive  at  perfect  infallibility  and  illa- 
bility."—Cheyne:  On  Regimen,  p.  326. 

*Il-las  -er-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  illacerabilis,  from  «-= 
in-=not,  andJacera6i7is=lacerable,  from  lacero=to 
lacerate,  to  tear.]  That  cannot  be  torn,  rent,  or 
lacerated ;  incapable  of  laceration. 

•11-15 C'-ry-ma-ble,  a.  [Latin  illacrymabilia, 
from  »'(-=  in-=  not,  and  locrymabilis  =  worthy  of 
tears;  lacryma—^.  tear.]  Incapable  of  weeping. 

Il-lsen -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ill<xn(ua);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  •idee.'] 

Palceont. :  A.  family  of  Trilobites  with  greatly  de- 
veloped head  and  tafl,  and  eight  to  ten  body  rings. 

Il-lSB'-nus,  «.  [Gr.  illaino  =  to  look  away,  to 
squint.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Illeen- 
id»  (q.  v.). 

Il-lap'-sa-ble,  a.  [Pref.  il-= i»-=not,  and  Eng. 
lapsable.]  That  may  or  cannot  slide  or  fall  away 
into  error  or  change. 

"They  may  be  morally  immutable  and  illapsaole." — 
Olanvill:  Pre-exist,  of  Souls,  ch.  viii. 

11  lap  se,  e.    [ILLAPSE,  v.] 

1.  A  gliding  or  gradual  entrance  of  one  thing  into 
another. 

2.  A  sudden  attack ;  a  falling  on  or  upon. 

"  By  the  bold  swimmer,  in  the  swift  illapse 
Of  accident."  Thomson:  Summer,  1,262. 
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Il-l&p  se,  v.  i.  [Lat.  illapsus,  pa.  par.  of  illabor 
=to  glide  in :  j!-=in-=in.  into,  and  labor=to  glide.] 
To  fall,  pass,  or  glide.  (Followed  by  into.) 

"The  illapse  of  some  such  active  substance  or  powerful 
being,  illapsing  into  matter." — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind, 
p.  321. 

*Il-la  quS-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ii-=in-=in;  Latin 
laquem—a  snare,  and  Eng.  suff.  -able.}  That  may 
or  can  be  ensnared  or  entrapped. 

*I1-15 -quS-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  illaqueatus,  pa.  par. 
of  ii(aqueo=to  ensnare:  if-=m-=in,  and  laqueus=a 
snare.]  To  ensnare,  to  entangle,  to  entrap. 

"  I  am  illaqueated,  but  not  truly  captivated  into  your 
conclusion." — More:  Divine  Dialogues. 

•Il-la-quS-a'-tion,  s.    [ILLAQUEATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  ensnaring  or  entrapping ;  a  catching 
in  a  snare  or  noose. 

"The  word  .  .  .  doth  not  only  signify  suspension 
or  pendulous  illaqueatton." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk. 
vii.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  A  snare,  a  trap. 

*Il-la  -tion,  s.  fFr.,  from  Lat.  illationem,  accus. 
of  illatio=a  bringing  in,  an  inference,  from  Hiatus, 
pa.  par.  of  infero=to  bring  in.]  [INFER.] 

1.  The  act  of  inferring  or  deducing    from   pre- 
mises ;  inference,  deduction. 

"Illation  or  inference  consists  in  nothing  but  the  per- 
ception of  the  connection  there  is  between  the  ideas  in 
each  step  of  the  deduction."—  Locke:  Human  Understand- 
ing, bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  That  which  is  inferred  or  deduced ;  an  infer- 
ence, a  deduction. 

"An  illation  and  conclusion  worthy  of  my  refuter's 
logic  and  divinity."— Bishop  Hall:  Honor  of  the  married 
Clergy,  bk.  L,  g  14. 

Il'-la-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  Hiatus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
fero.]  [ILLATION.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  illation  or  inference;  that 
may  be  inferred. 

"An  inferred  and  illative  truth." — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  21. 

2.  Denoting  an  inference  or  deduction. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  denotes  illation  or  in- 
ference ;  an  illative  particle. 

"This  [word]  for  that  leads  the  text  in,  is  both  a  rela- 
tive and  an  illative."— Bishop  Ball:  Remains,  p.  186. 

Illative-conversion,  8. 

Logic:  That  in  which  the  truth  of  the  converse 
follows  from  the  truth  of  the  proposition  given ;  as 
the  proposition,  Religion  is  the  truest  wisdom,  be- 
comes by  illative  conversion,  The  truest  wisdom  is 
religion. 

illative-sense,  s.  That  faculty  of  the  human 
mind  by  which  it  forms  a  judgment  upon  the  valid- 
ity of  an  inference. 

Il'-la-tlve-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  illative;  -ly.]  Byway 
of  illation,  inference,  or  conclusion;  inferentially. 

"Most  commonly  taken  illatively."—  Bishop  Richardson: 
On  the  Old  Testament,  p.  434. 

Il-lSu'-da-ble,  a.  [Latin  illaudabilis,  from  il-= 
£n-=nqt,  and  laudabilis^vrorthy  of  praise ;  laudo= 
to  praise;  laus  (genit.  laudis)  =  praise.]  Not  de- 
serving of  praise  or  commendation  ;  not  laudable  or 
praiseworthy. 

"  To  discountenance  this  practice,  not  only  as  weak  and 
illaudable,  but  also  as  sinful  and  disallowable." — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  8. 

ni-lau'-da-bly',  adv.  [Eng.  illaudab(le) ;  -ly.]  In 
an  illaudable  manner ;  in  a  manner  not  deserving 
of  praise  or  commendation. 

Il-le$-e-bra  -ce-ffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  illecebr(um) 
(q.  v.) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Knotworts ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Silenales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous 
or  half-shrubby  branching  plants,  with  sessile  en- 
tire leaves  and  scarious  stipules ;  flowers  minute, 
with  scarious  bracts;  sepals  five,  three,  or  four, 
sometimes  partly  cohering ;  petals  minute  or  want- 
ing ;  stamens  often  equal  to  the  sepals  in  number 
and  opposite  to  them:  styles  two  to  five;  fruit 
small,  dry ;  one,  rarely  three-celled,  seeds  numerous. 

tn-lSc.-S-bra'-tlon,  s.  [As  if  from  a  form  illece- 
bratio,  from  Eccles.  Lat.  illecebro,  from  Lat.  illece- 
frra=an  enticement  (in  a  good  or  bad  sense).] 
[ILLECT.]  An  allurement.  (T.  Brown :  Works,  iv. 
292.) 

"Il-lSc'-e'-brous,  adj.  [Lat.  illecebrosus,  from 
t'nece6rce=allurements.]  [ILLECT.]  Attractive,  al- 
luring, enticing. 

"Theillecebrous  dilectatyons  of  Venus."— Sir  T.  Elyot- 
The  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

Il-16c.'-§-brum,  8.  [Latin  illecebra=&u  entice- 
ment; a  plant,  Stonecrop,  Sedum  acre.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Illecebracete 
(q.v.).  Illecebrum  verticillatum,  Whorled  Knot- 
grass, is  found  in  marshy  or  boggy  ground  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall. 


illegitimately 

II  leek,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  local  name  for 
the  Gemmeous  Dragonet  (Callionymits  lyra). 

*I1  -lect,  f.  t.  [Lat.  illectus,  pa.  par.  otillicio= 
to  allure :  il-=in-=in,  and  *lacio  (in  Festus)=to  en- 
tice ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  helko=to  draw.]  To  entice,  to 
allure.  [ALLECT.] 

"  Theyre  superfluous  rychesse  illected  them  to  vnclene 
lust." — Simon  Fish:  Supplication  for  the  Beggars. 

11-16 '-gal,  a.  [Fr.  illegal,  from  Lat.  pref.j7-=m- 
=not,  and  !ej/a;is=legal ;  lex  (genft.  iegis)=law; 
Sp.ilegal;  Ital.illegale.] 

1.  Not  legal ;  contrary  to  law ;  against  the  law ; 
unlawful ;  not  legally  done,  made,  or  established. 
"The  court  was  illegal." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 
*2.  Illicit,  immoral. 

"  Illegal  love  oft  springs  from  essenced  love." 

Orainger:  Tibullus,  i.  7. 

Il-16-gal  -I-ty\  8.  [Fr.  illegalite,  from  Lat.  pref. 
il-=in-— not,  and  Low  Latin  &e<;a/i/as=legality 
(q.v.);  Ital.  illeyalita;  Sp.  ilegalidad.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  illegal  or  contrary  to  law  ;  un- 
lawfulness. 

"  The  people  are  bound  to  tolerate  the  illegality  of  our 
judgments,  — Burke:  Speech  on  Middlesex  Election. 

*Il-16'-gal-Ize,  v.  t.  [English  illegal;  -ize.]  To 
make  or  declare  illegal ;  to  render  unlawful. 

11-16 -gal-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  illegal;  -ly.']  In  an 
illegal  manner  or  degree;  against  the  law;  unlaw- 
fully. 

"Being  by  that  Church  illegally  condemned  for  those 
points."— Sp.  Hall:  The  Old  Religion,  ch.  iii. 

11-16 '-gal-nSss.s.  [ English  illegal;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  illegal ;  illegality ;  unlaw- 
fulness. 

Il-lSg-I-bll'-I-ty',  8.  [Prefix  i(-=m-=not,  and 
Eng.  legibility  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing illegible. 

Il-lgg-1-ble,  a.  [Pref.  «-=«i-=not,  and  English 
legible  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  read  or  deciphered ; 
unreadable ;  so  defaced  or  obscured  that  the  words 
cannot  be  read  or  distinguished. 

"  Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floor, 
But  now  illegible  with  gore." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxxi. 

Il-lSg'-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  illegible;  -ness.]  Il- 
legibility. 

.  Il-lgfc  -I-blf ,  adv.    [Eng.  illegible) ;  -ly.]    In  an 
illegible  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  read. 

Il-le-glt -I-ma-c?,  s.  [Pref.  il-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  legitimacy  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  illegitimate  or 
not  lawfully  begotten ;  a  state  of  bastardy. 

"Two  acts  of  parliament,  in  which  was  contained  the 
illegitimacy  of  her  Majesty."—  Burnet:  Hist.  Reform,  (an. 
1553.) 

2.  The  state  of  not  being  in  accordance  with  the 
law :  illegality. 

3.  The  state  of  not  being  of  genuine  or  legitimate 
origin. 

ll-le-glf-I-mate,  v.  t.  [ILLEGITIMATE,  a.]  To 
render  or  declare  illegitimate ;  to  illegitimate ;  to 
bastardize. 

"  The  marriage  should  only  be  dissolved  for  the  future, 
without  illegitimating  the  issue  begotten  in  it." — Burnet- 
Hist.  Reform,  (an.  1530.) 

Il-lg-git -I-mate,  a.  [Pref.  ii-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  legitimate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not   legitimate;  not  lawfully    begotten;  born 
out  of  wedlock ;  bastard. 

"His  children  by  her  declared  illegitimate,  anduncapa- 
bleto  inherit." — Sir  W.  Temple:  Works,  vol.  ii.;  Lett,  from 
Mr.  Sec.  Trevor. 

2.  Not  in  accordance  or  conformity  with  the  law, 
use,  or  custom. 

"Rendering  our  whole  government  absolutely  illegal, 
mate."— Burke:  On  the  French  Revolution. 

3.  Not  legitimately  inferred  or  deduced ;  illogical ; 
as,  an  illegitimate  conclusion. 

*4.  Spurious ;  not  genuine. 

"Nor  did  I  fear  any  illegitimate  impression  thereof, 
conceiving  that  nobody  would  be  at  the  charge  of  it." — 
Moore:  On  the  Odyssey.  (To  the  Header. ) 

illegitimate-fertilization,  illegitimate- 
union,  8. 

Bot.:  Fertilization  from  stamens  and  pistils  of 
unequal  height  in  dimorphic  or  trimorphic  plants, 
and  which  is  not  so  fruitful  as  when  it  arises  from 
stamens  or  pistils  of  nearly  the  same  length.  In 
dimorphic  plants  there  are  two  legitimate  and  two 
illegitimate  fertilizations ;  in  those  which  are  tri- 
morphic, there  are  six  legitimate  or  fully  fertile, 
and  twelve  illegitimate — i,  e.,  more  or  less  infertile. 
(Darwin,  &c.) 

Il-le'-glt'-l-mate-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  illegitimate; 
ly.]  In  an  illegitimate  manner ;  not  lawfully. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    5011,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -ttan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tlon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die.    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


illegitimation 


Il-le-£It-I-ma  -tion,  «.    [Pref.  a-=m-=not,  and 
Eng.  legitimation  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  illegitimatizing  or  declaring  illegiti- 
mate. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  illegitimate ;  ille- 
gitimacy; bastardy. 
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Il-llm  -H-a-ble,    a.      [Prefli   «-=in-=not,   and 


Eng.  limitable  (q.  v.).J    That  cannot  bo  limited  or    locality  (q.  v.).]'      .. __ 

bounded ;  boundless,  limitless,  unbounded,  infinite,    state  of  existing  in  no  locality  or  place. 


illuruinati 

*Il-l5-Cal'-I-tj?,  s.    [Pref.  f/-=in-=not,  and  Eng, 
Want  of  locality  or   place ;  the 


"  Roaming  the  illimitable  waters  round." 

Wordsworth:  Female  Vagrant. 

Il-llm  -It-a-ble-ness,  «.     [English  illimitable; 

"To  disable  the  issues,  upon  false  and  incompetent  pre-     .Iless.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  iUimitable. 
texts,  the  one  of  attainder,  the  other  of  illegitimation."—        .,  ,;  ,     - 

Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  28.  .  Il-llm -It-a-bl?,  adv.     [Eng.  illinutab(le)  ;    '• 

3.  Spurionsness ;  want  of  genuineness. 

U-15-£It -I-ma-tlze.  f.  t.     [Pref.  /;-=m-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  legitimatize  (q.  v.).]    To  render  or  declare 


"The  notion  of  {[locality  is  at  least  as  old  as  Aristotle."" 
— Search:  Light  of  Mature,  vol  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

Il-log-I  cal,  a.  [Pref.  «-=in-=not,  and  Eng, 
logical  (q.v.).J 

1.  Ignorant  or  careless  of  the  rules  of  logic  or 
In  an  illimitable  manner  or  digree ;  without  limits  sound  reasoning. 

"  One  of  the  dissenters  appeared  to  Dr.  Saunderson  so 
bold  and  illogical  in  the  dispute." — Walton:  Lives. 


illegitimate ;  to  illegitimate." 

•n-H-quS-fact.  r.  /.    [L 
fled,  liquid.]    To  moisten.    (Davies:  Holy  Roode, 
p.  15.) 


or  bounds. 

ni-llm-lt-a,-- _ 

Eng.  limitation  (q.  v.).]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  illimitable ;  incapability  of  being  limited. 

"Their  popes'  supremacie,  infallibilitie,  illimitatlon, 
transubstantiation,  Ac." — Bp.  Hall:  Apol.  against  Brown- 
ists. 


2.  Contrary  to  the  rules  of  logic  or  sound  reason- 
ing. 

"  This  distinction  of  precepts  and  counsels  is  tV/ 
and  ridiculous,  one  member  of  the  distinction  grasping 
within  itself  the  other." — South-  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,ser.6. 


*Il-lSv -I-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  «-=m-=not,  and  Eng.  *Il-llm  -It-ed,  a.  [Pref.  »!-=m-=not,  and  Eng.  Il-log  Ic-al-l? ,  adt'.  [Eng.  illogical;  -Zw.l  In 

leviable  (q.v.).]  Notcapableof  being  levied,  raised,  limited  (q..v.).\  Notlimitedorbounded;unlimited,  an  illogical  manner ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of  logic 

or  collected.  unbounded,  infinite,  boundless. 

*Il-lH>'-er-a-ble,  o.    [ILLIBERAL.]     Mean,  low,  "  His  ambition  to  brini 


all   other  princes  to 


or  sound  reasoning. 
Il-l5g'-Ic-al-ness,  a.  [Eng.  illogical ;  -ness.]  The 


submit  to  his  illimited  designs." — Clarendon:    Religion    quality  or  state  of  being  illogical. 
"Dishonorable,  illiberable,  vile,  and   of  no  worth."-    andPollet,  ch.  ix.  Il-lude  ,  v.  t.    [Fr.  illuder,  from  Lat.  ill«do=to 

P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  39.  *Il-Hm  -It-ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.    illimited;  -ness.]    mock:    if- =  in-  =  upon,  and  Judo=to  play.)      To 

Il-llb -Sr-al,  a.    [Fr.  illiberal,  from  Lat.  illiber-    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlimited  or  without    deceive :  to  mock ;   to  excite  and  disappoint    the 
alis,  from  ij-=i?i-=not,  and  (ifcerait8=liberal  (q.  v.) ;    i11111^  or  bounds.  hopes  of ;  to  impose  upon ;  to  trick ;  to  cheat. 

Sp.  iliberal ;  Ital.  illiberale,]  "The  absoluteness  and    illtmitedness  of  his  commis- 

1.  Not  noble,  frank,  or  ingenuous ;  mean;  base;    *ion." -Clarendon:  Civil  War,  ii.  510. 

•Il-H-nl-tlon,    s.    [Lat.    illinitus,    pa.    par.  of 
illinio—to  smear:  il-=in-=iu,  upon,  and  £inio=to 
smear,  to  daub.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  smearing  or  rubbing  in  or  upon,  as 
an  ointment,  &c. 

2.  That  which  is  smeared  or  rubbed  in  or  upon. 
II.  Min.:    A   thin  crust  of    extraneous    matter 

formed  upon  minerals. 

11-11  nfiis,  8.  Oneof  the  United  States  of  America. 
Name  derived  from  Illini  tribe  of  Indians,  meaning 

Superior  Men.    First    coal  mined  in  America    at    „,   -  —  -   

Ottawa ;  quality  moderately  fair.    First  permanent    Capable  of  being  illuminated, 

settlement  by  French_at  Kaskaskia  1682^  organized       *Il-lum  -I-nant,  8.    [Lat.  illuminann,  pr.  par. 


ungenerous. 

"The  charity  of  most  men  is  grown  so  cold,  and  their 
religion  BO  illiberal."— Bikon  Basilike. 

Z.  Not  free,  generous,  or  munificent ;  petty ;  nig- 
gardly ;  stingy. 

"A  thrifty  and  Illiberal  hand."— Mason.  Elfrlda. 

3.  Rude,  rough ;  not  characterized  by,  or  promot- 
ing high  art. 

"Those  employments  alone  may  be  styled  illiberal, 
which  require  only  some  bodily  exercise." — Wilkins; 
Archimedes,  bk.  Ii.,  ch.  ii. 

*4.  Not  pure;  inelegant;  incorrect;  as,  illiberal 
words  in  a  language. 

*Il-lIb-er-al-I§m,  s.    [English  illiberal;  -ism.] 


"[He]  falsed  oft  his  blowes,  t'  illwle  him  with  such 
bait."  Spenser.  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  9. 

Il-lud  -Sr-Ite,    s.    [Ger.  illuderit,    from    Latin 
illudo=to  sport  with(T).] 
Min.:  The  same  as  ZOISITE  (q.  v.). 
Il-lume',r.  f.    [ILLTJHINATE.] 

1.  To  illuminate ;  to  illumine ;  to  fill  with  light. 

"  To  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  burns."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

2.  To  make  bright ;  to  dye 

"  The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow, 
Illumed  with  fluid  gold." — Thomson.-  Summer,  £4. 

*Il-lum -In-a-ble,   o.    [Eng.  illuming);  -able.] 


»A££^%^^%££?!e$&?££    "^J""^    That  ^^™* 


iDerallty.  rrairieocace  •  anu  "oucKerotaie.       r  i.-uearoorn    „  .  _ix,._, 

H-lIb-er-al  -I-tf ,  »•    [French  illiberalite,  from    (Chicago)   massacre,  1812,  by  the  Pottawatomies.    or  affords  light. 
t«i6^rai=illiberal  (q,.  v.) .]  Capital  moved  to  Springfield  1836.    Soldiers  in  Mex- 


1.  Meanness   of   mind ;   want  of   ingenuousness, 
frankness,  or  nobility  of  mind. 

2.  Meanness,  parsimony,  niggardliness,  stinginess 


ican  war  5,000.    Union    soldiers   259,092.      Number 
counties  102.    School  system  excellent. 

i'-tlon,  s.    [Lat    i!-=m-=in,  upon,  and 


From  an   external  tlluminant,   as  the    sun." — Boylei 
Works,  v  188. 

*Il-lum  -In-ar-f ,  adj.    [Eng.  iUumin(e);  -«ri/.] 
Pertaining  to  illumination. 


mak 

•Il-llb'-gr-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  illiberal;  -ly.]  In 
an  illiberal  manner;  ungenerously,  uncandidly, 
meanly,  stingily. 

"One  that  had  been  bountiful  only  upon  surprise  and 
incogitancy,  illiberally  retracts." — Decay  of  Piety. 


hurt.]  The  act  of  striking  or  dashing  against. 
^'The  illision  of  an  inward  spirit  upon  a  pellicle  or 
little  membrane." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch. 
xxvii. 

Il-llt -er-a-??,  s.    Eng.  illiterate; -cy.] 

The  quality  or   state   of   being  illiterate   or 
—• •      '    -»—- •"--       -   knowledge; 


Il-ll9'-It,  a.    [Fr.  illicite,  from  Lat.  illicitus=not       ,,The  tm'tfraft  of  eoch  a3  8hown  by  the  ^^^  ot  1880.- 


allowed :  il-  =  in-  = 


and  licitus  =  allowed;  Sp.    —  Globe  Aprils  1884 


den  by  law  or  custom. 

"Not  too  proud  to  pocket  illicit  g&in."  —  Jtlacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

I1-1I?  -It-iy,  adv.  [English  illicit;  -ly.}  In  an 
illicit  manner;  unlawfully,  illegally. 


t.    [Lat.  illiteratus,  from  il-—in-— 
>  =  literate,  learned;  Fr.  illettrt; 


"  The  many  blunders  and  illiteracies  of  the  first  pub- 
lishers of  his  works." — Pope:  Preface  to  Shakespeare. 

•Il-llt'-gr-al,  adj.    [Pref.  il-=in-=not,  and  Eng. 
literal  (q.  v.).]    Not  literal. 

Il-llc'-lt-ness,  8.  [Eng.  iHicir, •-»«».]    Thequal-    Jfc^tut£&£    .. 

ity  or  state  of   being  illicit;  unlawfulness,  illegal-    Span,  iliterato;    Ital.  illiterate.]    Unlettered,  un> 
ity.  learned,  ignorant  of  letters,  uninstructed ,  untaught, 

rude,  barbarous. 

"  [II  therefore  cannot  much  recommend  solitude  to  a    lngs,_pr  letters, 
man  totally  illiterate."— Cotcley:  Essays:  Of  Solitude. 

Il-llt  -gr-ate-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  illiterate;  -/».]    In 
an  illiterate  manner ;  ignorantly. 

"  Unread 'squires  illiterately  gay." 

Savage:  To  John  PoTpell. 

*ll-llt -Sr-ate-neSS,  s.  .[Eng.  illiterate;  -ness.] 


Il-ll9'-lt-0us,  o.  [Lat.  Jihci7u8=illicit  (q.  v.).] 
Illicit,  illegal,  unlawful. 

Il-lIs'-I-fim,  «.  [Lat.=an  allurement;  referring 
to  the  agreeable  perfume  of  the  species.] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Magnoliads,  tribe  Winterese 
(q.  v.).  The  fruit  and  other  parts  of  Illicium  ani- 
xn  tn  iii  is  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  stomachic  and 
carminative,  and  as  a  spice.  The  fruit  yields  by 


distillation  an  oQ  like  that  of  anise,  used  chiefly  in    The  quality  or  state  of  being  illiterate ;  ignorance 
the  manufacture  of  liquors.    I.ftoridanum  is  also    of  letters,  books,  or  science ;  illiteracy, 
spicy.    The  fragrant  seeds  of  /.  religiosum  are  burnt 


I.  Literally: 

1.  To  throw  light  upon ;  to  illumine ;  to  lighten 
up. 

"  To  illuminate  the  hollow  vale." 

Wordsvtorth :  Upon  Leaving  School. 

2.  To  adorn  with  festal  lamps  or  bonfires. 

3.  To  adorn  or  ornament,  as  a  manuscript  or  page 
with  colored  pictures,  drawings,  or  letters. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  lighten  up ;  to  make  bright,  plain,  or  clear ; 
to  enlighten  intellectually ;  to  throw  light  upou. 

••  "I'i-  revelation  satisfies  all  doubts, 
And  so  illuminates  the  path  of  life." 

Camper:  Task,  ii.  629. 

2.  To  illustrate ;  to  explain  ;  to  elucidate. 

"My  health  is  insufficient  to  amplify  these  remarks, 
and  to  illuminate  the  several  pages  with  variety  of  exam- 
ples."— Watts. 

B.  Intrani. :  To  adorn  or  ornament  manuscripts, 
pages  of  books,  &c.,  witb  colored  pictures,  draw- 
"gs,  or  letters. 

•f  We  illuminate  by  means  of  artificial  lights ;  the 
sun  illuminates  the  world  by  its  own  light;  preach- 
ing and  instruction  enlighten  the  minds  of  men. 
Illuminations  are  employed  as  public  demonstra- 
tions of  joy :  no  nation  is  now  termed  enlightened 
but  such  as  have  received  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

'-I-nate,  ft.  &  8.    [Lat.  illuminatus,  pa. 


n-ium -i-iiauo    «.€»».    IUBL.  ..K../I..IUHU,,  pa. 
par.  of  ti/mnino:  ii- =a'»-=in,andfMmi'no=to  throw 

.  ••  The  illiteratenett,  the  arrogance,  and  the  impostures    light  upon,  to  enlighten;  luwen  (genit.  luminia)  — 

by  the  Chinese  in  their  temples.  of  too  many  of  those  that  pretend  skill  in  it."—  Boyle:    light.] 

Il-llfc-gr-a,  8.     [Named  in   honor  of  J.  C.  W.  Works,  i.  S54.                                                                          A    4g  ad:ectil.e . 

"'j?^8"'^0'  severalworkson  natural  history  111 -ness,  "iMiesse,  8.    [Eng.tiJ;  -nessj                        '  - 

and  botany.)  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  bad  or  evil  gener- 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  Ilhger-  ally    badness ;  unfavorableness. 

ew  (q-  T.).  2.  Moral  badness ;  wickedness ;  depravity. 

Il-llg-gr-a -96-88,  Il-llfc-er -e-»,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  3.  Sickness;    disorder  of   health;  an    attack   of 

Lat.  illeger(a\;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,  -ece.]  sickness;  indisposition. 

Hot. :  An  order  of  Exogens  or  a  sub-order  of  Com-  "  For  what  would  health  avail  to  wretched  me, 

bretaceee.    Called  also  Gyrocarpeee.  If  you  could,  unconcerned,  my  illness  see? " 

•Il-Hghf-en  (gh  silent),  v.  t.    [Pref.  t!-=in,  and  Littleton:  Sulpicta  to  CeHnthws. 

Eng.  lighten  (q.  v.).]    To  lighten,  to  enlighten.  *I1-16 -ca-ble,  a.    [Lat.  iZ-=t'n-=not,  and  (oco= 

"The  UUghtentd  soul."  to  let  out  for  hire.] 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  v.,  ch.  4.  Law :  Incapable  of  being  placed  or  hired  out. 


1.  Lit.:  Illuminated ;  made  bright ;  lightened  up. 
"The  isles  all  bright  and  illuminate  with  a  mild  and 

delicate  fire."—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  993. 

2.  Fig.:  Enlightened. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  pretending  to  extraordinary 
knowledge  or  skill ;  one  of  the  Uluminati  (q.  v.). 

Il-lum-I-na  -tl,  «.  pi.  [Nomin.  masc.  pi.  of  Lat. 
illuminatus.]  [ILLUMINATE,  o.] 

Church  History,  <tc. : 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  newly  baptized  in  theearly 
ages  of  the  Church.  (Goaehter.) 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wplf,      work, 


what,     fall,     fatner;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    ner,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir, 
whd,     s6n;     mftte,    cfib,     cure,    unite,    cir,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     s,    <B  =  6; 


marine;    go,    pot, 
ey  =  a.      <iu  =  kw. 


illuminating 

2.  Another  name  for  the  Hesychasts  (q.  v.), 

3.  A  Spanish  sect,  known  vernacularly  as  Alum- 
brados.    Their  founders  were  Catherine  de  Jesus,  a 
Carmelite  nun,  and  John  de  Willelpando,  a  native 
of  Teneriffe.     They  rejected  the  sacraments,  and 
held  that  by  mental  prayer  they  might  attain  such 
perfection  as  to  dispense  with  good  works,  and  that 
they  might  commit  any  crime  without  sin.   Ignatius 
Loyola,  while  a  student  at  Salamanca  (1527),  was 
tried  by  an  ecclesiastical  commission  for  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  this  sect,  but  declared  innocent. 

4.  An  obscure  sect  of   French  Familists,  which 
arose  in  Picardy  in  1634.     Like  their  predecessors 
they  ran  into  wild  Antinomiauism. 

5.  The  name  given  to  many  secret  societies  pro- 
fessing high  aims.    The  Rosicrucians  (q.  v.)  were  so 
-called,  but  generally  by  this  title  are  designated  the 
members  of  a  society  formed  at  Ingolstadt,  in  1776, 
by  Adam  Weishaupt,  Professor  of  Canon  Law,  and 
an  ex-Jesuit.     It  had  some  resemblance  to,  and 
received  substantial  support  from,  Freemasonry, 
and  many  educated  men  of  liberal  views  joined  it. 
Its  objects  were  religious  and  political  emancipa- 
tion, its  ideal  form  of  government  republican,  and 
its  religion  deistic.     Espionage  and  a  kind  of  con- 
fession, which  Weishaupt's  experience  among  the 
Jesuits  led  him  to  adopt,  caused  dissensions.     The 
Baron  von  Knigge,  one  of  the  principal  members, 
-quarreled    with  Weishaupt ;    tne   order  was    sup- 
pressed by  edict,  March  2, 1785,  and  Weishaupt  was 
degraded  and  banished.     The  Illuminati  were  sup- 
posed to  exercise  great  political  influence ;  but  it  13 
now  believed  that  the  views  of  Barruel  and  Robison 
on  that  subject  were  exaggerated. 

"The  association  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  the 
Order  of  Illuminati." — Robison:  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy 
(1797),  p.  16. 

11-lttm  -I-na-tlng,  o.  [Eng.  illuminat(e) ;  -ing.] 
Giving  or  producing  light. 

illuminating-gas,  «.  A  complex  mixture  of 
gases ,  the  most  important  constituents  being  marsh 
gas,  olefiant  gas,  and  hydrogen,  artificially  pro- 
duced by  the  destructive  distillation  of  gas  coal. 

11-lum-I-na -tion,  s.  [Latin  illuminatio,  from 
illuminatus,  pa.  par.  of  illumino ;  Fr.  illumination ; 
Ital.  illuminazione ;  Sp.  iluminacion.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  illuminating  or  supplying  with  light; 
the  act  of  lighting  up,  as  a  house,  a  town,  &c.,  as  a 
token  or  manifestation  of  joy  or  rejoicing ;  the  state 
of  being  thus  lighted  up. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  adorning  a  manuscript  or 
page  with  colored  drawings,  figures,  letters,  &c. 

*3.  That  which  illuminates  or  gives  light. 
"The  sun  is  but  a  body  lllightened,  and  an  illumination 
created." — Raleigh:  History. 

4.  That  which  is  illuminated  or  lit  up,  as  a  design 
formed  by  lamps,  bonfires,  &c. ;  a  festive  display  of 
lights. 

"Bonfires,  illuminations,  and  other  marks  of  joy  ap- 
peared."— Burnet:  Hist,  of  Own  Time  (an.  1710). 

5.  A  colored  or  gilt  ornament,  drawing,  figure, 
letter,  &c.,  in  a  manuscript  or  page. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  An  infusion  of  intellectual  light  or  knowledge. 

2.  Brightness,  splendor. 

"The  illuminators  of  manuscripts  borrowed  their  title 
from  the  Illumination  which  a  bright  genius  giveth  to  his 
work." — Felton:  On  the  Classics. 

*Il-lum  -in-a-tlsm,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Illuminate ; 
-ism.]  The  doctrine  and  practices  of  any  of  the 
sects  or  societies  described  under  Illuminati  (q.  v.). 

"Zimmerman  .  .  .  preached  up  all  the  ostensible 
•doctrinesof  Illuminatism." — Robison:  Proofs  of  a  Conspir- 
acy (1797),  p.  868. 

Il-lum  -I-na-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  illuminatif,  from  Lat. 
illuminatus,  pa.  par.  of  illumino.} 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  giving  light; 
enlightening,  illuminating,  illustrative. 

"The  illuminative  action  of  fire." — Digby:  On  Bodies, 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Pertaining   to  the  adorning  of   manuscripts. 
(Xichols:  Handy  Book  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  393.) 

Il-lum  -I-na-tSr,  s.    [Lat.,  from  illuminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  illumino.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  illuminates  or  gives 
light ;  one  who  throws  light  upon  anything. 

"The  poet  Geffery  Chaucer  .  .  .  is  of  some  called 
the  first  illuminator  of  the  English  tongue."—  Verstegan: 
Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  ch.  vii. 

2.  One  who  illuminates  or  adorns  a  manuscript 
or  page  with  colored  or   gilt  drawings,  ornaments, 
figures,  letters,  &c. 

"This  prelate  employed  .  .  .  many  scribes  and  illu- 
minators In  preparing  copies  of  the  classics." — Warton: 
Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  423. 

II.  Optics: 

1.  rCONDENSEE,  II.  9.] 

2.  A  lamp  which  throws  a  pencil  of  rays  upon  the 
micrometer  wires  in  a  telescope. 
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Il-ln  -mine,  r.  /.    [Fr.  illuminer,  t: 
mmo=to  illuminate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit.:  To  illuminate,  to  lighten  up,  to  throw 
light  upon. 

"  The  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumined  hell."        illltou :  1'.  L.,  i.  666. 

2.  Fiij.:   To   honor,    to    celebrate,    to    ennoble. 
(Cooper;  Task,  iv.  192.) 

II  lum-I-nee  ,  s.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  illuminer.] 
One  of  the  Illuminati  (q.  v.). 

Il-lum -In-er,  s.  [Eng.  illumin(e) ;  -er.]  9ne 
who  illumines  or  illuminates.  (Fuller:  Worthies; 
Cambridge.) 

Il-lfim -In-lfm,  s  [Eng.  illumin(e);  -ism.]  The 
principles  or  doctrines  of  the  Illuminati  (q.  v.). 

Il-lum  -In-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  illumin(e);  -tze.l  To 
initiate  into  or  instruct  in  the  doctrines  or  the 
Illuminati  (q.  v.). 

*ll-lum'-ln-pus,  a.  [Pref.  il-=in-=in,  intens., 
and  Eng.  luminous.]  Bright,  clear.  (Taylor:  Ed- 
win the  Fair,  ii.  2.) 

*I1  liire'.t'.  t.  [Pref.  il-=in-='m,  and  Eng.  lure 
(q.  v.).J  To  lure,  to  allure,  to  entice. 

11-lu-s.ion,  *ll-lu-sioun,  e.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
illusionem,  accus.  of  illusio.  from  illusus,  pa.  par. 
of  illudo=to  deceive,  to  mock.] 

1.  The  act  of  deceiving,  mocking,  or  imposing 
upon ;  mockery,  deception. 

2.  That  which  deceives ;  a  false  show  or  appear- 
ance; an  unreal  vision  presented  to  the  mental  or 
bodily  eye ;  a  delusion. 

"I'll  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me.    Stay,  Illusion." 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

If  An  illusioti  may  be  believed  to  be  real  or  not. 
If  the  former  it  is  a  delusion. 

Il-lu  -gion-a-ble,  a.  [English  illusion;  -able.] 
Liable  to  illusion.  (Academy,  Sept.  6,  1879,  p.  167.) 

Il-lu  -gion-Ist,  s.  [English  illusion;  -ist.]  One 
given  to  illusion. 

Il-lu  -Slve,  a.    [Lat.  illusus,  pa.  par.  of  illudo] 
Deceiving  by  false  show ;  delusive,  deceptive 
"  Truth  from  illusive  falsehood  to  command-" 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  66. 

Il-lu -sive-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  illusive;  -ly.~\  In  an 
illusive  manner ;  delusively ;  deceptively. 

Il-lu  -slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  illusive;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  illusive ;  delusiveness ; 
deceptiveness ;  false  show. 

Il-lu'-s5r-y,  a.  [Lat.  illusus,  pa.  par.  of  illudo; 
Fr.  illusoire.]  Illusive;  deceptive;  false. 

*Il-lus -tra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  illustr(ate) ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  illustrated. 

"  Illustrable  from  Aristotle  in  the  old  nucif  raginm  or 
nutcracker." — Browne:  Cyrus'  Garden,  ch.  ii. 

Il-lus  -trate,  or  11  -lus-trate,  v.  t.  [ILLUS- 
TRATE, a.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  bright ;  to  brighten  with  light ; 
to  light  up ;  to  illuminate. 

"The  inwarde  eyes  of  his  solle  were  .  .  .  clerely 
illustrate  and  made  clere." — Udall:  Acts,  ix. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  celebrated ;  to  brighten  with  honor ; 
to  make  eminent ;  to  glorify. 

"When  thee  sh'  enroll'd  her  garter'd  knights  among, 
Illustrating  the  noble  list."  Philips:  Blenheim. 

2.  To  set  in  a  clear  light ;  to  make  clear  or  mani- 
fest ;  to  display. 

"  A  loyal  and  obedient  subject  is 
Therein  illustrated."       Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  explain ;  to  elucidate ;  to  make  clear,  plain, 
or  intelligible  by  means  of  figures,  comparisons,  &c. 

4.  To  ornament  or  elucidate  by  means  of  pictures, 
drawings,  engravings,  &c. 

"The  engravings  which  illustrate  and  adorn  the  ac- 
count of  this  voyage." — Cook:  First  Voyage.  (Introd.) 

II  For  the  difference  between  to  illustrate  and  to 
explain,  see  EXPLAIN. 

*Il-luB  -trate,  a.  [Lat.  illustratus,  pa.  par.  of 
illustro—to  light  up;  to  throw  light  upon:  il-=in-= 
on,  upon,  and  lustro=to  lighten.] 

1.  Lit. :  Made  bright  or  clear ;  lightened  up. 

2.  Fig. :  Famous;  illustrious;  renowned. 

"  Then  praid  illustrate  Diomede." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  I. 

Il-luS-tra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  illustratio,  from  illus- 
tratus,  pa.  par.  of  illustro=to  illustrate;  Sp.  ilus- 
tracion;  Ital.  illustrazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  illustrating,  or  making  clear,  plain, 
or  manifest;  the  act  of  explaining  or  elucidating; 
explanation ;  elucidation. 

"  Hast  thon  the  illustration  of  this  learned  gentleman, 
my  friend,  to  explain  every  hard  matter  of  history." — 
Drayton:  Polyolbion.  (Pref.) 


ilyanthidae 

'rom  Lat.  illu-       2.  The  state  of  being  illustrated. 

3.  That  which  illustrates,  explains,  or  elucidates; 
especially,  au  engraving  or  drawing  intended  to 
elucidate  or  explain ;  an  explanation ;  an  exempli- 
fication. 

"  Whoever  looks  about  him  will  find  many  living  illus- 
trations of  this  emblem." — L' Estrange. 

Il-lus  -tra-tlve,  a.  [English  illustrate) ;  -ive.] 
Tending  to  illustrate,  explain,  or  elucidate. 

"  List  of  illustrative  works  in  ornithology." — Swainson: 
Birds,  i.  222. 

*Il-lus -tra-tlve-lf ,  adv.  [Eng  illustrative; 
-ly.\  In  an  illustrative  way ;  by  way  of  illustration, 
explanation,  or  elucidation. 

"Things  are  many  times  delivered  hieropflyphically, 
metaphorically,  illustratively,  and  not  with  reference  to 
action." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

Il-lus  -tra-t5r,  s.  [Eng.  illustrat(e) ;  -or.]  One 
who  or  that  which  illustrates. 

Il-lus'-tra-tSr-? ,  a.  [Eng.  illustrat(e) ;  -ory.] 
Serving  to  illustrate ;  illustrative 

*Il-lUB  -tre  (tre  as  ter),  v  t  [Fr,.  illustrer.] 
To  render  bright  or  glorious. 

"And  all  illustred  with  light  radiant  shine." 

Sylvester-  Du  Bartas,  Wk.  i.,  day  i.,  534 
Il-lus -trl-ous,  a.    [Fr.  illustre;  Eng.suff.  -out; 
Lat.  ilhistris.] 

*1.  Bright ;  containing  or  possessing  light. 
"Quench  the  light;  thine  eyes  are  guides  illustrious." 
Beaumont  &  Fletcher.    (Annandale.) 

2.  Conspicuous ;  noble ;  distinguished ;  eminent ; 
famous. 

"  By  her  illustrious  Earls  renowned  everywhere." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 

3.  Conferring  luster,  renown,  or  glory;  brilliant; 
renowned;  as,  illustrious  actions;   illustrious  de- 
scent. 

U  It  is  the  prefix  to  the  title  of  a  prince  of  the 
blood  in  some  foreign  countries. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  illustrious  and  fa- 
mous, see  FAMOUS. 

Il-lus  -trl-oiis-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  illustrious;  -lu.] 
In  an  illustrious  manner,  nobly,  conspicuously, 
famously. 

"Your  birth  and  genius  have  rendered  you  illustriously 
happy."— Hilton:  O.  Cromwell  to  Prince  of  Tarentum, 
April,  1654. 

Il-lfis  -trl-OUS-ness, ».  [Eng.  illustrious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  illustrious ;  greatness, 
fame,  eminence,  nobility,  grandeur. 

"This  fear  .  .  .  must  needs  arise  from  the  illus- 
triousness  of  the  birth." — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience. 
bk.  i.,  oh.  iv. 

*Il-lus  -trous,  a.  [Pref.  t7-=in-=not,  and  Eng. 
lustrous  (q.  v.).]  Without  luster;  not  lustrous; 
wanting  luster  or  brightness. 

"An  eye  base  and  illustrous." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  1.  6. 

*n-lux-ur -I-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  tf-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  luxurious  (q.  v.).]  Not  luxurious  ;  not  lavish 
or  abundant. 

" The  illuxurtous  soil  of  their  native  country." — 3Ieru- 
Life  of  Swift,  let.  9. 

ll'-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  ill ;  -y.]  In  an  ill,  evil,  or  bad 
way ;  not  well ;  ill. 

"How  illy  they  [the  Papists]  digested  it  may  be  seen  by 
this  passage." — Strype:  Memoirs,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

Il-mSn'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  ilmen(ium);  -ic.]  (Seethe 
•  compound.) 

ilmenic-acid, «. 

Chem  :  An  acid  supposed  to  exist  in  yttro-ilmen- 
ite.  It  is  very  little  known,  and  some  chemists 
contend  that  it  is  not  a  pure  acid,  but  a  mixture  of 
niobic  and  tungstic  acid. 

II  -men-Ite,  s.  [From  the  Ilmen  Mountains,  a 
branch  of  the  Urals,  in  the  province  of  Orenburg, 
in  Siberia.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  According  to  Dana  a  variety  of  Menaccanite. 
Composition:  Titanic  acid,  45'4-46'92;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  10'74-40'7 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  14'l-37'86,  &c. 
The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a  distinct  species. 

2.  Ilmenite  of  Brooke  is  Menaccanite. 

Il-men  -I-um,  s.  [Latinized  from  Ilmen.]  [IL- 
MENITE.] 

Chem. :  The  hypothetical  metal  of  ilmenic-acid. 

Il-men-6-ru -tile,  s.  [Ilmen(ite) ;  o  euphonic, 
and  Eng..  &c.,  rutile  (q.  v.).J 

Min. :  A  variety  of  rutile,  containing  titanic  acid, 
89'3,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  10'7. 

II  -va-lte,  s.    [Lat.  IZtia=Elba ;  -ite  (Min.) .] 

Min.:  The  same  as  LIEVEITE  (q.  v.).  Dana  pre- 
fers this  latter  name. 

Il-y^an'-thl-dse,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ilyanth(us) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl.:  A  family  of  Zoantharia  malacodermata. 
Corallum  none,  polypes  single,  free,  with  a  rounded 
or  tapering  base. 


boll,    bol;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    gell,     chorus,     §hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -Me,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


im- 
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imam 


Inv,  pref.    [See  def.]    A  common  prefix  in  Eng-       Im  -ag-Sr-y'  (ag  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  imagM ;  -cry.}  3.  A  contrivance,  a  sham,  a  plot, 

lish  compound  words.    In  some  it  is  a  corruption       j    Ordinary  Language:  "Thou  hast  seen  all  their  vengeance,  and  all  their 

of  French  em-,  by  confusion  with  Latin  im-;   in                                                                                              ,  imagination*  against  me."— Lament,  iii.  60. 
nthers  it  ronroapnts  t)m  T.ntin  im.  tlm  form  whinh       '•  Images,  pictures,  statues,  or  imitative  work 

Akes  before  )>»     and  B     It  is al*o use" by  con-    generally;  the  work  of  one  who  makes  images  or  4.  A  fanciful  opinion  ;  a  fancy. 

Ss'on  with  the 'Latin  im-  (=  in)  for  the  En^Hsh    sensible  representations  of  objects ;  figures  made  I-mag -In-a-ttve,     *i  mag-in  a  tif,     «y-mag- 

by  an  artist,  yn-a-tive,  a.  &  «.    [Fr.  imaginalif.] 
"Each  room,  array'd  in  glistering  imagery." 

Wartoni  Ode  8. 

2.  Show,  appearance,  semblance,  imitation. 

"  What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean?" — Prior, 

3.  Forms  of  the  fancy ;  imaginary  phantasms ;  false 
*  as. 

'  The  imagery  of  a  melancholic  fancy." — Atterbury. 


prefix  in-,  before  words  beginning  with  b  or  p. 
Lastly,  it  represents  the  French  im-  =  Latin  im-, 
the  form  which  the  negative  prefix  m-  assumes  be- 
fore 6,  m,  or  p. 

I'm.    A  contraction  for  I  am. 


Im  a  ben    zile,  .v.    [Eng.,&c.,  amt(fZe),  with  the       3.1 
first  three  letters  reversed  (7),  and  benzile.] 

Chem.:    CuHnNO.    A   white,  crystalline,  inodor- 
ous powder,  obtained,  together  with  benzilam  and 


A.  As  adjective : 
1.  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  imagination; 
endowed  with  imagination. 

"His  pure  imaginative  soul." 

H'on/sirorMi:  AVi-nj-si'OH,  bk.  vi. 


2.  Characterized  by  or  founded  on  imagination  ; 
as,  imaginative  art. 
4.  Representation  in  writing ;  such  descriptions       3.  Pertaining  to  imagination. 

-   J '.bed  before        "The  whole  exertion  of  its  imaginative  faculties."— 

Blair:  Lent.  88. 
ce  of  good       *4.  Suspicious. 

"The  Duke  of  Burgoyne,  who  was  sage  and  ymayuna- 

II.  Khet.:  Rhetorical  images  collectively ;  figures    ttue." — Berners:  Froissart's  cronide,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  cxxxi. 
in  discourse.  *B.  As  subst.:  The  imaginative  faculty ;  imagin- 

I-mag  -In-a-ble,  a.    [English  imagin(e) ;  -able.]    ation. 

may  or  can  be  imagined  or  conceived  in  the       "Your  eyes  infecting  your  pregnant  Imaginative  with 

possible  to  be  conceived ;  conceivable.  a  red  suffusion."— antim. 

They  used  all  means  imaginable  to  persuade  me  to        I  mag    in  a-tlve  ness,    s.      [Eng.    imaginative; 
stay  at  home." — Banyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii.  -ness.]    The  quality  of  being  imaginative. 

i  I-mag'-In-a-ble-ness,  «.    [English  imaginable;       l-ma.k'-lne,v.t.&i.    [Fr.  imaginer ;  from  Latin 

prepared  f  an  effig,! ; I Hkenes* !? a picture.  •«"•].  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imaginable.       imago  tgeni t.  imaginis)  =  an  image ;  Sp.  *  Port. 


crystals  melt  at  140%  but  on  cooling  they   solidify 
without  re-crystallizing. 

Im-age(ageaslg),«y-mage,8.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  _.l-mai 
imaginem,  acc*us. of  imago;  Ital.  image,  immagine;  Inat  n 
Sp.  imagen.]  mind ;  ; 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  representation  or  similitude  of  any  person 


4  Brazen  images  of  canonized  saints." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 


.,  _- „ = . 

,  adv.   [Eng.  imaginable) ;  -ly.]    imaginar;  Ital.  imaginare.] 

.       .  In  an  imaginable  or  conceivable  manner ;  conceiv-       A.  Transitive: 

•>   Thn  nnnAorance  nr  fiemhlnnrB  of  a  nerson   or    ably-  *•  To  form  an  idea  of  in  the  mind;  to  produce  by 

"  We  found  it  so  exceeding  (and  scarce  imaginably)  dif.    the  imagination ;  to  conceive  an  image  or  idea  of. 
ficult  a  matter."— Boyle-.  Works,  i.  10. 
"Images  of  death."— Shakesp.;  Macbeth,  i.  3.  v  .  ,  .    ,  .         ,  ,    .-,, 

I  mag -In-al,  o.   [Eng.  imagm(e);  -of.]   Charac- 

3.  A  representation,    figure,  or  likeness  of   any    terized  by  or  given  to  imagination ;  imaginative, 
person  or  thing,  used  as  an  object  of  worship;  an  „  * 

}<j0l.  *I-mag  -In-ant,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  imaginer 

"Thou  shall  not  make  untothee  any  graven  image."—     =to  imagine.] 

A.   As  adj.:  Imagining;  conceiving  or  forming 
ideas. 


Exodus  XX.  4. 

4.  A  copy,  counterpart,  likeness,  or  imitation. 

"  He,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  !>'.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

5.  A  representation  of  any  thing  to  the  mind;  an 
idea ;  a  conception. 

"When  we  speak  of  a  figure  of  a  thousand  angles,  we 
may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  number  one  thousand 
angles;  but  the  image,  or  sensible  idea,  we  cannot  distin- 
guish by  fancy  from  the  image  at  a  figure  that  has  nine 
hundred  angles."—  Watts:  Logic. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Rhet.:  A  term  used  to  denote  a  metaphor 
expanded  and  made  a  more  complete  picture  by  the 


"Imagined  lands  and  regions  in  the  moon." 

Hilton:  P.  I...  v.  263. 

2.  To  think,  to  suppose,  to  believe,  to  conceive  an 
image  or  idea  of. 

"  What  I  do  imagine,  let  that  rest." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  PI.  I.,  ii.  5. 

*3.  To  plot,  to  plan,  to  devise,  to  scheme. 

"  We  willinquire  what  the  force  of  imagination  is,  either        "How  long  will  ye  fmaff<»«  mischief  against  a  man?"- 
pon  the  body  imaginant,  or  upon  another  body."—  Bacon:    * 


Kat.  Hiit.,  g  900. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  is  given  to  imagination  or 
the  forming  of  strange  ideas. 

"  The  wonders  it  works  upon  hypochondriacal  imagin- 
ants." — Olanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xi. 

*I-mag  -In-ar-I-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  imaginary ;  -ly.] 
In  an  imaginary  manner;  in  imagination. 


4.  To  devise,  to  think  of. 

"With  humblest  suit  that  he  imagine  mot." 

Spenser:  F.  g.,  IV.  ii.  8. 
B.  Intransitive: 
I,  To  form  images  or  ideas  in  the  mind ;  to  con- 


To  suppose,  to  think. 
"  It  touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  I. 

ii  For  the  difference  between  to  imagine  and  to 
I  mag -In-a-ry,  a.  &  8.    [Lat.  tmaginanus,  from    conceive,  see  CONCEIVE. 


"Do  you  not  see  it  imaginarilyt" — Ford:  Lady's  Trial, 
ILL 


assemblage   of  various  ideas  through  which    the    imagrinor=to  imagine;  Fr.  imaginaire;  Sp.  imagin-       J-mag -In-er,  *i-mag-yn-er,  «.    [English  imag- 
samo  metaphor  continues  to  run,  yet  not  sufficiently    ario;  Ital.  immaginario.]  in(e) ;  -er.l 

expanded  to Jtorm  an  allegory.      _         ,_,„,.. j       A.  As  adj. :  Existing  only  in  imagination  or  fancy ;       1.  One  who  forms  ideas;  one  given  to  imagination. 

"Others  think  also,  that  these  imagine™  invented  that 
they  spake  of  their  own  heads." — North:  Plutarch,  p.  121. 

2.  One  who  plots,  schemes,  or  plans ;  a  plotter. 
"For  men  of  warre  inclosed  in  fortresses  are  sore  imaov 
1/ners." — Berners:  Froiseart's  Cronicle,  ch.  clxvii. 

I-mag'-In-Iftg,  *lm-ag-in-ynge,  pr.par.,  a.&e. 
[IMAGINE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 


image.  The  latter  may  be  made  to  fall  upon  a 
screen,  a  photographic  plate,  or  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye.  It  may  also  be  viewed  directly  in  a  micro- 
scope or  a  telescope.  Accidental  images  are  those 
produced  when  a  colored  object,  having  been 


it  gains, 

Traveller. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Math. :  An  imaginary  expression  or  quantity, 
imaginary  expression  or  quantity, «. 
Math. :  An  algebraic  expression  or  symbol  having 


placed  upon  a  black  ground,  the  eye,  after  having       Math. :  An  algebraic  expression  or  symbol  having       *•  « 
been  fixed  upon  it,  is  turned  to  a  white  sheet.     The    no  assignable  arithmetical  or  numerical  meaning    verD.,1 


image  is  of  a  complementary  color, 
image-breaker,  s.   An  iconoclast. 


Image- worship,  s. 
idolatry. 

"  Early  Christianity  by  no  means  abrogated  the  Jewish 
law  against  image-worship."  —  Tylor:  Primitive  Culture 
(1878),  ii.  168. 

Im  -age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.    [IMAGE,  *.] 


or  interpretation ;  the  even  root  of  a  negative  quan-       C.  As  substantive : 

tity.    Such  expressions  are  called  imaginary,  be-       l   The  act  of  forming  Or  conceiving  images  or 

cause,  whUe  the  rule  of  signs  (q.  v.)  holds  good,  it    i(}          imagination. 


The  worshiping  of  idols;    is  impossible  to  conceive  of  quantities  which  they 


1.  To  form  or  make  an  image  of;  to  represent  by    bV  some  obstacle 


represent.  Also  called  an  impossible  expression  or 
quantity. 

imaginary-focus,  s. 

Optics:  The  point  toward  which  converging  rays 
tend,  but  which  they  are  prevented  from  reaching 


WOO,    llll<lKlllal*lvlll> 

2.  That  wnich  is  imagined ;  an  idea,  a  conception* 

"Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  8. 

*3.  Contrivance,  invention,  devising. 

"Of  his  owne  imaginynge 
Lete  forge  and  make  a  bulle  of  bras." 

Gotuer:  C,  A.,  bk.  vtl. 

*I-mafc  -In-Oiis,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  imaginonu, 

Whereas  the  imaginate  facultie  of  other  living  creat-    from  imago  (genit.  imaginis)  =  an   image.]     Full  of 
2.  To  reflect  the  image  or.  likeness  of;  to  mirror;    JfSS.S^^.EUaS'S  SSw&ffiSS    "SSSJTlBj 

Jnel?±et,lkind?'-Feflii^^«rrbrvirchh0xri:11  £»/<>,»..•   The  perfect  (generally  wmsod)  roprc- 

.,,  ductive  state  of  an  insect.    (Danrin.) 

I-mag-In-a -tion,    *l-mag-ln-a-C10n,    s.      Lrr.  ^|  Linneeus  said  that  the  term  imago  was  used  of 

imagination,  from  Lat.  imaginationem,  accus.  of  a  perfect  insect,   "because,  having  laid  aside  its 

imaginatio,  from  imaginor=to  imagine  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  mask,  and  cast  off  its  swaddling  Dands,  being  no 

imaginacion;  Ital.  immagt'nazt'one.J  longer  disguised  or  confined,  or  in  any  respects  im- 


an  image. 

"  The  vaulted  isles,  and  shrines  of  imag'd  saints." 

Warton:  Eel.  4. 


*I-mag  -In-ate,  a.    [Lat.  imaginatus.  pa.  par.  of 
maginor—io  imagine.]    Imaginative. 


. 
as,  A  lake  images  a  mountain. 

3.  To  be  like  ;  to  resemble. 

4.  To  form  a  likeness  or  representation  of  in  the 
mind  ;  to  represent  mentally  ;  to  imagine  ;  to  con- 
ceive in  the  mind. 

"  Image  to  thy  mind 

How  our  forefathers  to  the  Stygian  shades 
Went  quick."  Philips. 

»Im'-age-a-ble  (ige  as  Ig),  adj.  [Eng.  image; 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  imaged,  or  represented 
by  an  image. 

*Im'-age-lSsB  (age  as  Ig),  o.  [English  image; 
-less.]  Without  an  image. 

Im-ag-Sr  (agaslg),  ».  [Eng.  imag(e)  ;  -er.]  A 
sculptor. 

"Praxiteles  was  ennobled  for  a  rare  imager."  —  P.  Hol- 
land, Pliny,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xxxviii. 


to  create  or  .reproduce  an  object  of  sense  previously       j.mftm. ,  I_maum  .  I  man  ,  8.     [Arab.=he   who 
perceived ;  invention.  takes  the  <,?ad  }    In  TurkoJ,t  a  Mohammedan  priest 

charged  with   the  ceremonies  of  public  worship. 

There  is  usually  one  in  each  mossdjid,  or  second- 


"Imagtnatton  is  that  sacred  power." 
Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone.    (Introd.) 

2.  An  image  conceived  or  formed  in  the  mind ;  a    rate  mosque,  and  three  at  most— one  of  whom  is 
conception,  an  idea. 

"The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow." 


Shakesp.:  Venus  ana  Adonis,  976.       among  the  ulemas. 


superior  to  the  others— in  each  principal  mosque. 
The  imams  are  naturally  chosen  in  most  cases  from 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     work, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit, 
who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
SB.    06  =  8; 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


imaret 

Im  -a-ret,  s.  [Hindust.  &  Mahratta  imdrat=& 
building ;  a  house ;  a  public  work.]  A  place  where 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  are  boarded  and  lodged 
gratis  during  three  days. 

"  On  the  brink 
Of  a  small  imnret's  rustic  fount." 

Moore:  Paratlise  and  the  Peri. 

I-maS  -a-tln,  s.  [Eng.  am(monia),  and  isatin, 
with  some  of  the  letters  disarranged.] 


H2O.  In  its  crude  state  it  is  a  brown,  soft,  resinous 
body,  but  on  being  purified  by  means  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  ammonium  it  crystallizes  in  ill-defined 
crystalline  grains.  Imasatin  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  in  ether,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol. 

1m  balm  (I  silent),  v.    [EMBALM.] 

*Im-ban',  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-=em-,  and  Eng.  ban 
(q.v.).]  To  cut  off  or  shut  out  from  the  rights  of 
man ;  to  outlaw ;  to  excommunicate  civilly.  [Os- 

TBACIZE.] 

1m  band  ,  «.  t.  j;Pref.  im-  =em-,  and  Eng.  band 
(q.v.).]  To  form  into  a  band  or  bands. 

"Beneath  full  sails  imbanded  nations  rise." 

J.  Barlow. 

Im  bank  ,  ».    An  old  spelling  of  EUBANK  (q.  v.). 
im  bank   ment, «.    An  old  spelling  of  EMBANK- 

,      MENT  (q.  V.). 

Im-ban  nSred,  a.  [Pref.  »m-=in;  Eng.  banner, 
and  suff .  -ed.]  Furnished  with  banners. 

*Im-bar',*im-barre,  t>.  t.  Old  spellings  of  EM- 
BAB  (q.v.). 

*Im-bar'-go,  s.  An  old  spelling  of  EMBABGO 
(q.v.). 

•Im-barlr.',  'im-barque,  v.  t.  &  i.    [EMBABK.] 

*Im-barn',  v.  f.  [Pref.  »m-=in,  and  Eng.  barn 
(q.v.).]  To  deposit  or  store  in  a  barn. 

•Im-bar'-ren,  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  EMBABBEN 
(q.v.). 

*Im-base',  v.  t.    [EMBASE.] 

*Im-bas -tar-dlze,  v.t.    An  old  spelling  of  EK- 

BASTABDIZE  (q.  V.). 

*Im-bathe',  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  EMBATHE 
(q.v.). 

*Im-baf-tle,  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  EMBATTLE 
(q.v.). 

*Im-bat  -tle-ment,  *im  bat-yl-ment,  s.  Old 
spellings  of  EMBATTLEMENT  (q.v.). 

*Im-bay'.  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  EMBAY  (2) 
(q  v.).  ' 

Im'-bS-sile,  a.  &  8.  [French  imbecile,  from  Lat. 
imbecillus.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Weak,  feeble,  destitute  of  strength,  impotent. 
"Too/mo«o««  for  study  or  for  business.'  —Macaulay: 

Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Mentally  weak  or  feeble;  having  the  mental 
faculties  weakened  or  impaired. 

B.  As  subnt. :  One  who  is  imbecile  or  weak,  men- 
tally or  physically. 

IT  An  imbecile  person  often  changes  his  views  and 
vacillates  in  his  purposes.  A  stupid  person  is  very 
persistent  in  his  opinions  and  resolves,  both  of 
which,  however,  are  senseless.  That  which  in  its 
highest  form  is  genius,  in  its  lowest  is  imbecility ; 
tliat  which  in  its  highest  form  is  talent,  in  its 
1.  .west  is  stupidity. 

"Inv-bS-cile,  *tm-be-cil,  *im-be-cill,  *im-be 
sel,  »im-bes-sel,  *im-bez-zle,  v.  t.  [IMBECILE,  a.] 

1.  To  make  weak,  to  weaken,  to  enfeeble,  to  im- 
pair. 

"And  so  imbecill  all  theyr  strengthe." 

Drant:  Horace,  bk.  i.,  sat.  6. 

2.  To  weaken  or  injure  by  unjust  use  or  appro- 
priations. 

"Not  suffering  their  persons  to  be  oppressed  or  their 
states  fmoeziH'd."—  Taylor:  Holy  Lining,  ch.  iii.,  §2. 

3.  To  embezzle. 

"Felony  by  imbezzling  or  destroying  the  King's  armor 
or  warlike  stores." — Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  iv., 
ch.7. 

*Im-be-$Il  -I-tate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  imbecile;  t  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -ate.]  To  render  feeble  or  weak; 
to  weaken ;  to  enfeeble. 

Im-bS-C.Il'-I-ty',  8.  [Fr.  imbecillite,  from  imbe- 
cile; Lat.  imbecillitas ;  Ital.  imbecillita;  Sp.imbe- 
cilidad.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imbecile ; 
weakness,  mentally  or  physically. 

"The  imbecility  and  meanness  of  her  rulers." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

H  For  the  difference  between  imbecility  and  debil- 
ity, see  DEBILITY. 
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Im-bSd',  v.  f.    Another  spelling  of  EMBED  (q.  v.). 

*Im-beT-Hc,  a.  [Lat.  prof.  ini-=m-=not,  and 
6e((i'ciwi=warlike;  fcc(!um=war.]  Not  warlike  or 
martial ;  not  fit  for  war. 

*Im-bel  -llsh,  v.  t.    [EMBELLISH.] 

*Im-bench'-Ing,  ».  [Prof.  »'m-=in,  and  Eng. 
bench  (q.  v.).]  A  raised  work  like  a  bench. 

Im--bSr(l),8.    [EMBER  (1).] 

Im'-b8r  (2),  Im-mer,  s.  [EMBER  (2).]  The  em- 
ber-goose (q.v.). 

*Jm-bez'-zle,  v.  t.    [EMBEZZLE.] 

Im-blbe  ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  imbiber,  from  Lat  imbibo: 
tm-  =  in,  and  bibo—bo  drink ;  Sp.  imbibir.\ 

1.  To  drink  in. 

"Here  the  wild  horse,  unconscious  of  the  rein    .    .    . 
Imbibes  the  silver  surge."  Blacklock:  Psalm  i. 

2.  To  drink  or  suck  in  ;  to  draw  in  ;  to  absorb. 

"  So  barren  sands  imbibe  the  shower  " 

Cowper:  Friendship. 

3.  To  take  in,  to  admit,  to  receive. 

"To  veil  the  restless  orb, 
From  which  it  did  itself  imbibe  a  ray." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

4.  To  take  or  receive  into  the  mind  and  retain,  at 
least  for  a  time. 

"  Those,  that  have  imbibed  this  error,  have  extended  the 
influence  of  this  belief  to  the  whole  gospel."— Hammond. 

Im-blb'-8r,  s.  [Eng.  imbib(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  imbibes. 

''  Salts  are  strong  imbibers  of  sulphureous  steams."— 
Arbuthnot. 

Im-bl-bl -tion,  8.  [Fr.,  from  imbiber=to imbibe.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  drinking  or  sucking  in ; 
absorption. 

"  By  its  copious  imbibitions  and  emissions  of  the  aerial 
moisture." — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  789. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  The  penetration  of  a  liquid  into  a  solid  body. 

2.  The  penetration  of  a  liquid  or  gas  into  a  body 
destitute  of  life,  whether  organic  or  not. 

*Im-bIt'-t6r,  v.  t.    An  old  spelling  of  EMBITTER 
(q.  v.). 
*Im-bIf-t8r-5r,  ».    An  old   spelling  of   EMBIT- 

TEBEB  (q.  V.). 

*Im  blaze  ,  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  EMBLAZE 
(q.v.). 

*Im-blaz'-6n,  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  EMBLAZON 
(q.  v.). 

*Im-b8d'-I-mSnt,  s.    [EMBODIMENT.] 

*Im-b8d  -f,  v.  t.    [EMBODY.] 

*Im  -boll,  v.  i.    An  old  spelling  of  EMBOIL  (q-v.). 

*Im-b61d  -en,  v.  t.    [EMBOLDEN.] 

*Im-b8l'-Ish,  «.  [A  corruption  of  abolish  (2).] 
To  abolish,  to  infringe  upon,  to  embezzle.  (Dairies.) 

*Im-b8n'-I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  pref.  im-=in-=not,  and 
6onf(o8= goodness;  feomi«=good.]  Want  of  good- 
ness or  good  qualities.  (Burton?) 

*Im-bor  -dSr,  v.  t.    [EMBOBDEB.] 

*Im-b8slC',  v.  t.  &  i.  [ItaL  imoo8Care  =  tolie  in 
ambush.]  [EMBOSS.] 

A.  Tram.:  To  hide  as  in  an  ambush;  to  conceal. 
"To  imbosk  himself  in  the  mountains." — Shelton:  Don 

Quixote,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Intrane. :  To  lie  concealed. 

"They seek  the  dark,  the  bushy,  the  tangled  forest, 
they  would  imbosk." — Stilton:  Reform,  in  England,  bk.  i. 

•Im-bps  -om,  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  EMBOSOM 
(q.v.). 

*Im-bSss',  8.  An  old  spelling  of  EMBOSS,  8.  (q.  v.) 

*Im-bSs -ture,  8.  [Eng.  t'mo08<=embossed;  -ure.] 
Embossed  work. 

*Im-bound',  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  EMBOUND 
(q.v.). 

•Im-bSw',  v.  t.    [EMBOW.] 

*Im-bow'-8r,  v.  t.  &  i.    [EMBOWER.] 

*Im-b6W-mSnt,  s.  An  old  spelling  of  EMBOW- 
MENT  (q.  v.). 

*Im-bSx  ,  v.  t.    An  old  spelling  of  EMBOX  (q.  v.). 

*Im-brace',  ».  &8.  An  old  spelling  of  EMBRACE 
(q.v.). 

*Im-bra$e  -ment,  s.  An  old  spelling  of  EMBRACE- 
MENT  (q.v.). 

*Im-braid',  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  EMBBATD 
(q.  v.). 

Im-brake',  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  EMBBAKE 
(q.  v.). 

*Im-brand  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-=in-,  and  Eng.  brand 
(q.v.).]  To  arm  with  brands. 

"  She  ended,  and  the  heavenly  hierarchies, 
Burning  in  zeal,  thickly  imbranded  were." 

O.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph. 


imbuement 

*Im-br&n  -gle,  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  EM- 
BRANGLE (q.  v.). 

*Im-breed',  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-=in,  and  EIIK  /«••'( 
(q.  v.J.J  To  breed  or  generate  within  ;  to  iubrocd. 

"To  search  the  truth  is  a  disposition  imbred  in  every 
man."— Uakewlll:  Apologie,  bk.  iii.,  g«. 

Im  brl-car-I-a,  «.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  imbrex 
(gcnit.  imbricis)=a  hollow  tile.] 

Bot.:  A  genns  of  Sapotacete  (q.  v.).  It  consi-ls 
of  trees  with  eight  sepals  in  two  rows,  a  corolla, 
with  its  segments  in  three  rows,  and  eight  fertile 
and  eight  sterile  stamens.  The  fruits  of  Imttricaria 
malabarica  I.  maxima  are  snb-acid,  and  \ised  as 
dessert  fruit.  They  grow  in  Bombay,  the  Mauritius, 
&c. 

Im  -brl-cate,  Im  brl-cat-id,  «.  [Latin  imbri- 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  >m6rico=to  cover  with  a  gutter- 
tile;  imbrex  (genit.  imbricis)  =  &  tile;  imber  (genit. 
ii»6ri8)  =  rain.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Bont  or  hollowed  like  a  roof  or 
gutter-tile. 

2.  Bot. :  Overlapping  anything  in  a  parallel  man- 
ner at  its  margin  ;  laid  one  over  another,  like  slates 
or  tiles  on  a  roof.    Used  of  parts  of  some  flowers, 
&c. 

3.  Zoology: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  (2). 

(2)  Of  the  operculum  of  a  gaiteropodous  mollv.sk: 
Growing  only  on  one  side,  and  having  the  nucleus 
marginal,  as  in  Purpura,  Phorus,  Ac.    Called  also 
Lamellar. 

*Im -brJ-cate;  v.  t.    [IMBRICATE,  a.]    To  lay  or 
lap,  the  one  over  the  other,  as  tiles. 
*Im-brI-ca'-tlon, «.   [IMBRICATE,  a.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  imbricate;  an  overlapping 
of  the  edges,  as  in  tiles  or  shingles. 

2.  A  hollow  or  concavity  like  thatof  a  gutter-tile. 
"Adorned    with   neat    imbrications,    and    many  other 

fineries." — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  vi. 

•Im'-brl-ca-tlve,  a.  [English  imbricat(e) ;  -ive.] 
The  same  as  IMBRICATE  (q.  v.). 

•Im-brl'-Sr,  v.  t,  [Pref.  im-=in,  and  Eng.  brier.] 
To  entangle  in  a  thicket. 

*Im-br6-ca  -d8, ».   [Sp.]  Cloth  of  gold  or  silver, 

*Im-br6-ca'-ta,  *Im-br8c-ca  -ta,8.  [Ital.,from 
im-=in,  and broccare=io  incite;  brocco—&  nail.]  A 
hit  or  thrust. 

•Im-brlght'-en  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-=in, 
and  Eng.  brighten  (q.v.).]  To  brighten  up;  to 
illumine. 

"But  now  imbrightened  into  heavenly  flame." 

O.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 

*Im-br61d'-8r.  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  EMBROIDER 
(q.v.). 

Im-br6'-gli-6  (g  silent),  8.  [Ital.,  from  t'm-=in, 
and  brogliare=to  confound,  to  confuse.] 

1.  An  intricate  or  complicated  plot,  as  of  a  play  or 
novel. 

2,  A  perplexing  or  confused  state  of   affairs ;  a 
misunderstanding. 

Im-brue',  v.  tram.  [O.  Fr.  embruer=tt>  bedabble 
one's  self:  em-=in,  and  O.  Fr.  6etire=Lat.  bibo=to 
drink.  Imbrue  is  thus  a  doublet  of  imbibe,  with 
which  it  has  of  ttimes  been  confounded.] 

1.  To  steep;   to  soak  or  drench  in  a  fluid,  as  in 
blood. 

"  This  sad  token  I  imbrue 
In  the  best  blood  of  Roderick  Dhn!" 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  28. 

2.  Toponrout;  to  emit  moisture.    (Spenser.) 
lm-brued',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [EMBRUED.] 
*Im-brtie'-mSnt,  s.    [ Eng.  imbrue ;  -men/.]    The 

act  of  imbruing ;  the  state  or  condition  of  being 
imbrued. 

*Im-br<lte',  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  EMBBUTE 
(q.v.). 

*Im-brute  -mSnt,  8.  [English  imbrute;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  making  brutish ;  the  state  of  becoming 
brutish. 

»Im-bfid',«.  t.  [Pref.  tm-=in,  and  Eng.  bud.]  To 
put  or  thrust  forth  buds ;  to  bud. 

"To  make  our  spirits  1  ikewise  to  imbud." 

Daniel:  To  the  Kino's  Majesty. 

Tm-bue  ,  *lm-bew,  v.  t.  [Lat.  imbuo=to  cause  to 
drink  in.] 

1.  To   cause   to   drink  or  suck    in ;  to  make  to 
absorb ;  to  tinge,  to  dye. 

"  Copper  plentifully  dissolved  in  aqna-fortis,  will  imbue 
several  bodies  with  the  color  of  the  solution."—  Boyle: 
Works,  i.  782. 

2.  To  cause   to    become    penetrated;    to   tinge 
strongly. 

"A  mind  imbued 
With  truth  from  heaven." 

Cowper:  Yardley  Oak. 

*Im-bue'-mSnt,  ».  [Eng.  imbue;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  imbuing ;  a  deep  tincture. 


b<5il,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 


-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun; 


-§ion  -  znfin.     -tious,     -cious, 


sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-Bious  -  Bhus.      -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      deL 
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immarcescible 


*Im  -burse,  r.t.     f  Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng.  burse 
(q.  v.).]   To  stock  with  money  ;  to  supply  money  to. 
*Im-b3rse  -ment,  ».    [Eng.  imburse;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  imbursing  or  supplying  with  money. 

2.  Money  laid  up  in  stock. 

*Im-bush  -ment,  *lm-bushe  ment,  subst.  Old 
spelling  of  EMBUSHMENT  (q.  v.). 

*Im-bu  -tion,  s.  [Latin  imbutits,  pa.  par.  of  im- 
buo.]  The  act  of  imbuing. 

I-me-sa-tln,  s.  [Altered  from  imasatin  (q.  v.), 
by  the  substitution  of  e  for  a.] 

Chem.  :  CSH6N2O.  A  dark  yellow  inodorous  body, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  gaseous  ammonia  on  a 
saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  isatin,  containing 
a  little  powdered  isatin  in  suspension,  thus: 
C8H5NO9+NH3=C8H6N'20+H»O.  It  crystallizes  in 


8593. 
the  form  of  straight  rectangular  prisms,  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
slightly  soluble  in  ether. 

*Im-grame,  *ym-grame,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and 
Eng.  grame  (q.v.).]  Grieved,  ead,  doleful,  harassed. 


Im-I-ta'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  imitatio,  from  imitatus, 
pa.  par.  of  imitor ;  Fr.  imitation.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  imitating  or  copying. 

"This  primary  or  origintil  copying,  which  in  the  ideas 
of  Philosophy  is  imitation,  is  in  the  language  of  Celticism 
called  invention." — Hitrd:  Poetical  Imitation,  §  1. 

2.  That  which  is  produced,  made,  or  done  as  a 
copy  ;  a  copy ;  a  likeness ;  a  semblance. 

"My  images  are  many  of  them  copied  from  him,  and 
the  rest  are  imitations  or  him." — Drydtn:  Letter  t^i  Sir  A'. 
Howard. 

II.  Music:  The  repetition  of  a  short  subject  by 
another  part.  The  subject  proposed  is  sometimes 
called  the  antecedent,  and  the  passage  which  after- 
ward imitates  it  the  consequent.  Imitation  by 
diminution  is  when  the  consequent  is  in  notes  half 
the  length  of  those  of  the  antecedent.  Imitation  by 
inversion  is  when  the  intervals  of  the  antecedent 
are  inverted  in  order  to  form  the  consequent.  Imi- 
tation is  said  to  be  convertibla  when  antecedent 
and  consequent  are  interchangeable.  If  strict  imi- 
tation be  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is 
said  to  be  canonical. 


Im  -Ide,  s.    [Altered  from  Eng.,  &c.,  amide.] 

Chem.  •  Generally  used  in  the  plural.  Imides  are  *Im-I-ta -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  imitation;  -al.]  Per- 
formed by  the  action  of  chloracids  (the  so-called  taining  or  relating  to  imitation;  resembling, 
chlorides  of  negative  radicals)  upon  amides,  thus: 
Acetamide  [NH2(CMeO)l  +  acetylic  chloride 
(CMeOCl)  =  diacetimide  [NH(CMeO)2]  +  hydro- 
chloric acid  (HC1).  Imides  are  also  formed  by  the 
substitution  of  a  dyad  negative  radical  for  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia,  thus :  succinimide= 
NH(C4H4O2)',  in  which  two  atoms  of  the  hydrogen 
in  ammonia  have  been  replaced  by  the  dyad  nega- 
tive radical  of  snccinic  acid. 

I-mld  -6,  a. 

Chem. :  Combined  with  or  pertaining  to  the  rad- 
ical N  H,  which  is  called  the  imido  group. 

I-mId'-6-gen,  s.  [Eng.  imid(e);  o  connective, 
and  Gr.  gennao=to  generate.] 

Chem. ;  A  name  given  to  the  monatomic  radical 
(NH). 

imldogen-bases, «.  pi. 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  the  secondary  mona- 
mines.  These  are  derived  from  ammonia  by  the 
replacement  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  monad 
positive  radicals.  Dimethylamine  NfCHaJjH, 
piperidine  NfCsHioVH,  andconineN(CsHu)'H,are 
imidogeu  bases. 

Im-It-a-bll -I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  imitable ; -ity.\  The 
quality  9r  state  of  being  imitable;  possibility  of 
being  imitated. 

Im'-It-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  imitabilis,  from  imitor= 
to  imitate ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  imitable;  Ital.  imitabite.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  imitated  or  copied. 

2.  Deserving  of  being  imitated  or  copied;  worthy 
of  imitation. 

"A  great  example  imitable  by  all  Princes."— Bp.  Taylor: 
Rule  ofConsc.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii.,  rule  6. 

Im  -It-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imitable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imitable. 

*Im  -I-tan-sJ1,  s.  [Eng.  imit(ate) ;  -ancy.]  Tend- 
ing to  imitate. 

Im'-I-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  imitatus,  pa.  par.  of  imitor 
=  to  imitate ;  Sp.  &  Port,  imitar;  Fr.  imiter.] 

1.  To  produce,  or  endeavor  to  produce,  a  copy  or 
likeness  of  anything  in  form,  color,  or  appearance. 

2.  To  produce  similar  in  qualities,  style,  effect, 
&c.,  to  another. 

"This  tale  is  imitated,  rather  than  translated,  from  a 
fragment."—  Scott:  Frederick  and  Alice.  (Note.) 

3.  To  follow  as  a  model,  pattern,  or  example ;  to 
copy  in  manners,  conduct,  actions,  &c. ;  to  follow 
the  example  of. 

"He  will  notyet  imitate  and  follow  his  passion." — Sir 
T.  More:  Works,  p.  1,346. 

4.  To   mimic;  to   ape;  to   copy    the   actions   or 
movements  of. 

If  Imitation  is  the  generic  copy,  and  counterfeit 
the  specific :  to  imitate  is  to  take  a  general  like- 
ness ;  to  copy,  to  take  an  exact  likeness ;  to  counter- 
feit, to  take  a  false  likeness:  to  imitate  is,  therefore, 
almost  always  used  in  a  good  or  an  indifferent 
sense ;  to  copy  mostly,  and  to  counterfeit  always,  in 
a  bad  sense :  to  imitate  an  author's  style  is  at  all 
times  allowable  for  one  who  cannot  form  a  style  for 
himself.  To  imitate  is  the  general  term:  to  mimic 
and  to  ape  are  both  species  of  vicious  imitation. 
One  imitates  that  which  is  deserving  of  imitation, 
or  the  contrary :  one  mimics  either  that  which  is 
not  an  authorized  subject  of  imitation,  or  which  is 
imitated  so  as  to  excite  laughter.  A  person  wishes 
to  make  that  his  own  which  he  imitates,  but  he 
mimics  for  the  entertainment  of  others.  To  ape  is 
a  serious  though  an  absurd  act  of  imitation;  to 
mimic  is  a  jocose  act  of  imitation :  to  mock  is  an 
ill-natured  and  vulgar  act  of  imitation.  (Crabb: 
Eng,  Synon.) 


Im-I-ta'-tlon-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  imitation;  -ist.]  One 
who  imitates ;  an  imitator ;  one  who  is  destitute  of 
originality. 

Im  -I-ta-tlve,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.  imitatif,  from  Lat. 
imitatus,  pa.  par.  of  imitor.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Given  to  imitating ;  inclined  to  imitate  or  copy ; 
as,  Man  is  an  imitative  animal. 

2.  Aiming  at  imitation ;  designed  to  imitate. 

"  But  imitative  strokes  can  do  no  more." 

Couper:  Task,  i.  426. 

3.  Done  or  formed  after  a  model,  pattern,  or  ex- 
ample; done  in  imitation. 

"For  ploughing  is  an  imitatire  toil." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  ii.  282. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Min.:  Having  a  form  suggestive  of  some  other 
thing.    Thus,  botryoidal  minerals  are  imitative  of 
a  cluster  of  grapes. 

2.  Music :  Expressive  of  or  designed  to  express  the 
inner  feelings  and  state  of  the  mind,  or  the  objects 
and  occurrences  of  external  life. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  A  verb  predicating  imitation  or  resem- 
blance. 

Im'-I-ta-tlve-lJ',  adv.  [Eng.  imitative ;  -ly.]  In 
an  imitative  manner. 

Im -I-ta-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imitative;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  imitative. 

Im  -I-ta-t8r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  imitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
imitor.]  One  who  imitates,  copies,  or  follows ;  a 
copyer. 

"Neither  onr  good  nor  our  bad  qualities  were  those  of 
imitators." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*Im  -I-ta-tOT-shlp,  s.     [Eng.  imitator;   -ship.] 
The  condition  or  office  of  an  imitator. 
"  When  to  servile  imitatorship, 
Some  spruce  Athenian  pen  is  prentized." 

Marston:  Scourge  of  Villainy. 

*Im-I-ta-tress,  *Im'-I-ta-trIx,  «.  [Lat.  imita- 
trix.]  A  female  who  imitates  or  copies. 

"  Friend,  they  either  are  men's  souls  themselves 
Or  the  most  wittie  imitatrixes  of  them." 

Sir  Gyles  Ooosecappe,  iii.  1.    (1606.) 

Im-maC'-U-late,  a.  [Lat.  immaculatus,  from  im- 
=in-=not;  and  maculatus,  pa.  par.  of  maculo=to 
spot;  macu?a=a  spot;  Sp.  immaculado;  Ital.  im- 
maculato.] 

1.  Spotless,  pure;  free  from  stain,  spot,  or  blem- 
ish ;  unstained,  undefiled. 

"  [They]  kept  the  faith  Immaculate  find  pure." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  208. 

2.  Pure,  clear,  transparent. 

"Thou  clear,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain." 

Shakesp.:  Hicliard  11.,  v.  8. 

Immaculate  Conception,  s. 

Roman  Theol.  c£.  Ch.  Hist. :  The  dogma  defined 
by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  on  Dec.  8,  1854,  that  the  immac- 
ulate conception  of  Mary  is  an  article  of  divine 
faith.  According  to  the  dogma,  in  her  active  con- 
ception, or  generation,  there  was  nothing  miracu- 
lous ;  but  in  the  passive  conception,  or  infusion  of 
a  rational  soul,  she  was  sanctified  and  preserved 
from  the  taint  of  original  sin  by  the  foreseen  merits 
of  Christ.  The  traditional  day  of  Mary's  concep- 
tion has  been  honored  with  a  feast  from  the  twelfth 
century,  and  found  a  place  in  the  calendar  in  the 
fourteenth.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  all  doctors  of 
Paris  were  bound  to  defend  the  doctrine,  which 


was  warmly  adopted  by  the  Franciscans  and  Car- 
melites, while  the  Dominicans,  naturally  following 
St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  hold  the  contrary  view.  The 
Council  of  Trent  expressly  excepted  Mary  from  the 
decree  De  Peccato  Originall,  adopted  in  the  fifth 
session  (June  17,  1546). 

Im  mac  -u-late-ly\  adv.  [Eng. immaculate, : -ly.] 
In  an  immaculate,  pure,  spotless,  or  unblemished 
manner. 

Im-mac -u-late-ness,  *im-mac-u-late-nesse, 
s.  [Eng.  immaculate;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  immaculate ;  purity ;  freedom  from  spot, 
staiu,  or  blemish. 

"Candor  and  immacttlateness  of  conversation  is  re- 
quired."— Mountayu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  12,  §  2. 

Im-mailed  ,  *tm-mayled,  a.  [Prof.  im-=in,  and 
Eng.  mailed,]    Clad  in  mail  or  armor. 
"Instructed  swarms 
Of  men  immayletl." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  8.  4. 

*Im-mal  -le-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ti»-=tn-=not,  anil 
Eng.  malleable  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  hammered, 
or  wrought,  or  beaten  with  a  hammer;  not  malle- 
able. 

"It  reduces  it  to  an  immalleable  substance." — Boyl?: 
Works,  iv.  819. 

im-man  -a-Cle,  v.  t.  [Prof.  t'm-=in,  and  English 
manacle  (q.v.).]  To  manacle,  to  fetter,  to  confine ; 
to  put  under  restraint. 

" This  corporal  rind 
Thou  has  tmmanacled."  Milton:  Comus,  666. 

*Im-ma-na'-tlon,  s.  [Latin  prof.  im-  =  in,  and 
7na?jarjo=a  flowing;  wano=to  flow.]  A  flowing  or 
entering  in.  (Lamb.) 

*Im-mane',  a.  [Lat.  tmmam's=huge,  vast,  sav- 
age.] Vast,  huge,  prodigious ;  exceeding  great. 

"What  immane  difference  is  there  between  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February  and  commencement  of  March?" — 
Evelyn:  Sulva,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii. 

*Im-mane'-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  immane;  -ly.]  In  a 
vast  or  prodigious  manner  or  degree;  hugely,  sav- 
agely, cruelly. 

"  A  man  of  excessive  strength,  valiant,  liberal,  and  fair 
of  aspect,  but  immanely  cruel." — Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  i. 

Im'-ma-nence,  *Im -ma-n8n  9$,  s.  [Latin  im- 
manens,  pr.  par.  of  immaneo.]  [IMMANENT.  )  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  immanent;  inherence, 
indwelling. 

Im'-ma-nent,  a.  [Lat.  immanens,  pr.  par.  of 
imma»ieo=to  remain  in:  im-=m-=in,  and  maneo= 
to  remain ;  Fr.  immanent.]  Staying  or  remaining 
in:  not  passing  out  of  the  subject;  limited  to  the 
subject  or  associated  acts;  having  no  external 
effect;  inherent,  internal,  not  transient. 

"Logicians  distinguish  two  kinds  of  operations  of  the 
mind;  the  first  kind  produces  no  effect  without  the  mind, 
the  last  does.  The  first  they  call  immanent  acts ;  the 
second  transitive.  All  intellectual  operations  belong  to 
the  first  class;  they  produce  no  effect  upon  any  external 
object."— Reid:  On  tlte  Intellectual  Powers,  ess.  2,  ch.  liv. 

•im-man'-I-itsst,  adj.  [Prof.  im-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  manifest  (q.  v.).]  Not  manifest;  not  plain  or 
clear. 

"A  time  not  much  unlike  that  which  was  before  time 
immanifest  and  unknown."—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk. 
vi.(  ch.  vi. 

*Im-man  -I-tf ,  s.  [Fr.  immanite,  from  Latin 
immanitatem,  accns.  of  immanitas,  from  immanis 
=vast,  savage,  cruel.]  Barbarity,  cruelty,  savage- 
ness. 

"  That  such  Immanity  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reigu  among  professors  of  one  faith." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  1. 

*Im-man  -tie.  An  old  spelling  of  EMMANTLE 
(q.v.). 

Im-man'-u-el,  s.  [Heb.  /mmcm«eZ=God  with 
us ;  Gr.  Emmanouel.] 

Script. :  The  name  which  was  to  be  given  to  a  child 
who,  it  was  prophesied  by  Isaiah,  was  to  bo  born  of 
haalmah,  i.e., the  virgin,  not  a  virgin,  as  in  the  A.V. 
At  the  time  the  words  were  uttered,  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  threatened  with  political  extinction  by 
a  hostile  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Syria.  For  the  encouragement  of  King 
Ahaz  it  was  stated  that  before  the  child  Immanuel 
should  be  old  enough  to  discern  between  good  and 
evil,  "  the  land,"  as  it  has  been  rendered,  "shall  be 
forsaken,  of  whoso  two  kings  thou  art  afraid"  (Isa. 
vii.  10-16).  In  Matt.  i.  23  the  prophecy  is  applied  to  ; 
the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  from  the  Virgin  Mary  • 

"The  stretching  out  of  his  wings  shall  fill  the  breadth    i 
of  thy  land,  O  Immanuel." — leaiah  viii.  8. 

*Im-mar-$5s'-$I-ble,  *Im-mar-$eY-8l-ble,  adj 
[Lat.  pref.  ii»-=in-=not;  and  marcesco=to  fade.] 
Unfading. 

"The  crown  that  then  hast  laid  up  for  me  is  immarces- 
cible."—Bp.  Hall:  A  Holy  Rapture,  §11. 


fate     fat     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wet,     he're,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    siire,    sir,     marine;   go,     p8t, 
or.     wbre.     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Sfrlan.     SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


immarcescibly 
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im  ma  tU  re,  a.    [Lat.  immaturus, from  im-=in- 
=not,  and  maturit. 


[Eng.  immarcescible;  -ly.~\    Unfadiugly. 

"  Not  fading  and  corruptible,  but  immarcesstbly  eter-  *I.  Lit. ;  Not  mature  or  ripe ;  not  come  to  perfec- 

a»L"—Iij'.  Iliill:  Invisible  World,  bk.  iii.,  §  12.  tiou.     (Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  277.) 

Im-mar -gin-ate,  a,    [Pref.  im-,  and  Lat.  mar-  jj   Figuratively: 


yiiiatus.] 

Bot. :  Not  having  a  rim  or  edge. 
*Im-mar  -tial  (ti  as  sfc),  a.    [Pref.  im-=in-=not, 


1.  Not  perfect,  not  complete ;   not  perfected  or    stalks  of  a  raceme, 
completed ;  not  matured. 


immensive 

3.  Acting  directly  or  without  the  intervention  of 
a  medium  or  means ;  direct ;  acting  by  direct  agency. 

"The  immediate  causes  of  the  deluge,  the  rains,  and  the 
waters."— Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth, 

II.  Bot.:  Proceeding  directly  from  a  part  without 
the  intervention  of  any  other  one,  as  the  flower 


and  Eng.  martial  (q.  v.).] 
like. 


"The  land  enterprise  of  Panama  was  an  ill-measured 
Not  martial;  not  war-    and /mma/are  counsel.1'— B<MWH:  Henry  Vll. 


"  My  powers  are  unfit, 
Myself  immartidl." — Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ii. 

*Im  mask  ,  *im-maslce,  v.  t.  [Pref.  tm-=in,  and 
Eng.  mask  (q.v.).]  To  cover  as  with  a  mask;  to 
disguise,  to  hide. 

"I  have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce,  to  immask  our 
noted  outward  garments."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I., 
i.  2. 

*Im-mat9h  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  i'm-=m-=not,  and 
Eng.  matchable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  matched 
or  equaled ;  peerless. 

"Invincible  of  pleasure,  unconquered  by  travels,  and  in 


,  ,  — ,- __  ,  .. — „    ,      „  _,  -- 

gratuities  and  liberality  immatchable."— P.  Holland:  Pin-    an  immature  manner;  too  soon,  too  early;  prema 
tarch,  p.  1,041.  turely;  before  the  natural  time. 


Im-me'-dl-ate-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  immediate;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  immediate  manner;  directly;  without 
the  intervention  of  a  medium. 

2.  Without  the  intervention  of  time ;  at  once ;  in- 
stantly ;  without  delay ;  straightway. 

"  Alexander,  satisfyed  with  the  actea  he  had  done,  pour- 
posed  immediately?  to  retourne  into  Macedon." — Brende: 
Quintus  Cltrtius,  to.  141. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  immediately  and 
directly,  see  DIRECTLY. 

Im-me'-dl-ate-ness,  s.    [Eng.  immediate ;  -ness."] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immediate ;  ex- 
emption from  any  intervening  cause  or  medium; 
Im-ma-tttTe-lyS  adv.    [Eng.  immature;  •ly.']  In    directness. 


2.  Not  having  reached  full  age ;  young. 

"Though  immature  I  end  my  glorious  days." 

Bowe:  Lucan,  v.  948. 

3.  Too  early;  coming  before  the  natural  time 
premature. 


"We 


call  not  that  death  immature,  if  a  man 


lives  till  seventy." — Taylor:  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 


A  icu,  it.    [Pref.  im-=t?i-=not,  and  Eng. 
Not   matured;  not   perfected  or   com- 


•Im-matCh  -less,    a.      [Pref.   sm-=m-=not,   and        "  The  virtuous,  though  dying  immaturely,  should  be  as    **»*'i  pt.  ii.,  §  2. 


"Above  them  in  privileges,  especially  in  the  immediate- 
ness  of  their  calling." — Bp.  Hall:  Episcopacy  by  Divine 


id  years."  —  Warburton:   Di- 


.    -new.] 
being  immature;  imma- 


2.  Presence  or  close  relation  with  regard  to  time ; 
promptness. 

*Im-me"-dI-at-Is.m,   s.    [English   immediat(e1; 
-ism.]    The  quality  of  being  immediate. 

*lm-med'-lc-a-bl6,    o.      [Latin   immedlcabilis, 
_• •„  _  _'j  -*-    -.-.  .. 


Eng.  matchless  (q.v.).]     Incomparable;   peerless.    «  they  had  lived  an  hundre 
(O.  Markham :  Trag.  of  Sir  R.  Grinuile;  Dedic.)         Vlne  L*gat,on,  bk.  n.,  „  6. 

Im-ma-ter  -I-al,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.]   [MATERIAL.]  Im-ma-tU  re-ness,  s.    [Eng.  immature ; 

.     ..  The  quality  or  state  of   ben 

A.  As  adjective :  turity. 

1.  Not  consisting  or  composed  of  matter;  incor-       "it  was  easy  for  me  to  represent  to  you,  how  unfinished    .  ~»n:mea -IC-a-Die,    a.      ^L,atm   immeaicaonis, 
poreal,  spiritual.  and  unpolished  the  trifles  you  called  for  were;  especially    *rom  »m-=<»-=not,  and  medica6»(i8=curable ;  med- 

"  Angels   are   spirits   immaterial  and  intellectual."—    considering  the  immatureness  of  some  of  them."—  Boyle:     «co— to  cure,  to  heal.]     That  cannot  be  healed  or 
Booker:  Eccles.  Polity.  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  823.  Cured  ;  incurable. 

2.  Of  no  essential  weight,  importance,  or  conse-       Im-ma-tur'-I-ty\  s.  [Pref.  int-=tn-=not,  and  Eng. 
•quence ;  unimportant.  maturity  (q.  v.).]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 

*B.  Aasubst.:  That  which  is  incorporeal,  or  not    mature,  or  not  having  reached  maturity,  complete- 
composed  of  matter.  ness,  or  perfection. 

"  The  validity  of  contracts  may  be  affected  by  the  con- 
tractor's immaturity  of  age." — Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt. 
iii.,  ch.  i. 

*Im-m6-a-bir-I-tjf,  s.    [Latin  immea6i;is=that 
cannot  be  passed :  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  meabilis  = 
passable;  meo  =  to  pass,  to  go.]     The  quality  of 
being  impassable ;   the   quality  of   rendering  im- 
>rge    passable. 

Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne  (1684-1753).    Prof.  A.  C.  „,,  „..,  „  „„.  ,  t~  ,„        „„.          rl, 

Fraser  (Works  of  G.  Berkeley,  i.  120)  reduces  this          a-mea-sur-a-Wl -I-ty  (s  as  zh),  «.    [Eng.  im-    the  reach'of  record  or  tradftion. 
system  to  three  principles:— (1)    The  negation  of    measurable;  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
Matter,  as  signifying  an  unperceiving  and  unper-    immeasurable. 

ceived  substance  and  cause;  (2)  The  affirmation,  as       Im-mea'-Bur-a-ble   (s  as  zh),  *im-me-sur-a- 

ble 


"As  well  might  nothing  bind  immensity, 
Or  passive  matter  immaterials  see." 

Harte:  Essay  on  Satire. 

Im-ma-ter  -I-al-I§m,  s.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not, 
and  Eng.  materialism.^ 

Phil. :  A  term  sometimes  so  widely  taken  as  to  be 
a  synonym  for  Idealism  (q.  v.)  or  Phenomenalism ; 
more  usually  limited  to  the  doctrine  of  (ieorj 


"Some  deep  and  immedicable  wound." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  167. 

*Im-mg-16 -dl-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  im-=»'n-=not,  and 
Eng.  melodious  (q.v.).]  Not  melodious;  harsh; 
dissonant. 

"When  immelodious  winds  but  made  thee  move." 

Drummond,  Son.  10,  pt.  ii. 

•Im-mSm  -5r-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  immemorabilis.] 
[MEMORABLE.]  Not  memorable ;  not  worthy  of  re- 
membrance. 

Jm-mS-m'dr -I-al,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  immemar 
=forgetful:   im-=in-=not,  and   memor=mindful.l 
r  beyond  time  of  memory ;  extending  beyond 


,.?,  ,r      oat  ABM 

Tie  moan  of  doves  m^m.mo^  a  elms 

im.mg_mor  -.^.^  ,   adv."  ^immemoial; 
,yj    Beyond  memory  or  record  ;  from  time  imme- 
denmtely    m0rial. 


"The  truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  .  .  . 
hath  been  immemurially  believed  by  the  learnedest  men. 
in  the  world."—  Boyle:  Works,  ii.  282. 

.  Im-mense',  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  immensus= 

Zmmaterialitm."—Ueberu:eg:  Hat.  Phiios.,  ii.  88.                   immeasurable;  -•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  'being  immeasurable:  im-=m-=not,  and  mensus,  pa.  par. 

Im-ma-ter'-I-al-Ist,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not,    immeasurable  or  incapable  of  measurement.  of  metior=  to  measure;  Ital.  &  Sp.  immense.] 

Im-mea'-sOr-a-blf  (s  aszh),odu.    [English  im-  .4-  -As  adj.:   Unbounded^  unlimited,  immeasur- 


Berkeley  was  the  founder  of  a  doctrine  of  universal        Im-mSa  -sfir-a-ble-ness  (S  as  zh),  s.    [English 


pause. 

"  Pearly  battlements  around 
Looked  o'er  the  immense  of  heaven." 

Shelley:  Queen  Mat,,  ii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  immense  and  enor- 
mous, see  ENORMOUS. 
Im-mense  -1$,  adv.   [Eng.  immense;  -ly.]    In  an 


-— ,:                vV                                     "  Wordsworth:  Night-Piece. 

"It  is  not,   therefore,  to  be  erpected  that  any  man,  *Im-mga -Stired  (S  as  zh),  a.     [Prefix  im-=in-= 

whether  materialist  or  Immaterialist,  should  have  exactly  not,  and  Jing.  measured. J    Unmeasured ;  immeasur- 

just  notions  of  the  Deity."— Berkeley:  Hylas  and  Philon-  able. 

ous,  dial.  8.                                                  ,  "  [They]   farre    exceeded   men   in   their   immeasured 

Im-ma-ter-I-al-I-tf , s.  [Eng. immaterial;  -ity.~\  mights."                          Spenser. :  F.  Q.,  II.  x. 8. 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  immaterial  or  incor-  *lm~me-chan'-lc-al,  a.  [Pref.  i»i-=m-=not  and 

poreal ;  freedom  from  or  absence  of  matter.  .                      . 

"The  notion  of  the  soul's  fmma(erm!«B evidently  facili-  to  the  laws  of  mechanics. 

tales  the  belief   of   a  resurrection."— Clarke:    A    Third  ..       _-     .»     ,  .        .  ,~                                                            "Homer     .    .    .     represents  the  latter  as  immensely 

Defense.  *Im-me-Chan  -IC-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  immechan-    rich."— Jortin:  Ecclesiastical  History. 

*Im-ma-ter -I-al-ize,  v.  t.     [Eng.  immaterial;  ical; -ly.~\    Not  mechanically ;  not  according  to  the       Im-mense '-ness,  s.    [Eng.  immense;  -ness.]    The 

-i'ze.]    To  make  immaterial  or  incorporeal ;  to  free  quality  or  state  of  being  immense ;  immensity, 

from  matter.  *Im-me'-dI-Sl-cj?,  s.    [English  immediate) ;  -cy.~]       "The  immenseness  of  whose  excellencies  [is]  too  highly 

"  Though  assiduity  in  the  moat  fixed  cogitation  be  no  The  state  of  being  proximately  by  the  side  and  at    raised."— H.  More:  Philosophic  Cabbala,  ch.  ii. 

trouble  to  immaterialized  spirits,  yet  is  it  more  than  our  the  jjlace   of   another;    freedom    from   the  inter-       *Im-niens'-I-bl6,    a.      [Eng.    immens(e) ;  -idle.] 

embodied  souls  can  bear."— OlanviU:  Scepsis  Scientijlca,  vention  of  a  medium;   immediateness;   nearness;    Immeasurable.       (Daviea:    To    Worthie    Persons, 

ch.  iii.  proximity.                                                                        p.  52.) 

Im-ma-ter -I-al-1?,    adv.      [Eng.    immaterial;  "The  which /mm«Mocy  may  well  stand  up,                   Im-mSns-I-ttf,  s.    [Fr.  immensite,  from  Lat.  im- 

-ly.}  And  call  itself  your  brother "                                  mensitatem,  ace.  of  immeiuitcus,  from  immemus= 

1.  In  an  immaterial  or  incorporeal  manner ;  with-  nap*i  i-ear,  v.  a.       immense,  immeasurable;  Ital.  immensita;  Sp.  im- 

out  matter.  Im-me -dl-ate,  a.  [Fr.  immediat,  from  Low  Lat.    mensidad.] 

1.  The  q_uality  or  state  of  being  immense ;  vast- 


Eng.  mecftanicaL^No^mechanical ;  not  according    SS^^lnflnlteb^ti^0  ' 


--=>"(*  v.).]. 
corporeal,  immaterial. 

"Any  such  transmission  and  influx  of  immateriate  vir- 
tues."— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  900. 


"Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war." 

MUton:  P.  L.,ii.  121. 


Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  i.  28. 

*Im>men'-Slve,  a.  [Eng.  immens(e) ;  -ire.]  Huge. 
"  This  immensive  cup." — Berrick:  To  Live  Merrily, 


bffil,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon, 


fell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (his;     Bin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


immensurability 

*Im-mens-n,-ra-bn  -l-tf,  s.  [Eng.  immentura- 
ble;  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  immensurable  or 
immeasurable;  immeasurability;  impossibility  to 
be  measured ;  immensity. 

*Im-m.ens'-U-ra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  pref.  im-=in-= 
not,  and  mettsura&ir«»=capable  of  being  measured, 
from  mensurus.  fut.  par.  of  metior—to  measure ;  Fr. 
immensurable.]  That  cannot  be  measured;  im- 
measurable. 

"  Soaring,  I  gain  the  immensurable  steep." 

Slallet:  Excursion. 

'Im-mSns  -n.-rate,  a.  [Lat.  pref.  im-=»n-=not, 
and  mensuratus,  pa.  par.  of  mensuro=to  measure.] 
Unmeasured,  boundless,  infinite. 

"An  immensurate  distance  from  it." — Mountagu:  Devout 
Essays,  pt.  11.,  tr.  ix.,  §  9. 

Im-m8rge',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  immergo= to  plunge 
into:  im-=in-=in,  into,  and  mergo=to  plunge ;  Fr. 
immerger ;  Ital.  immergere ;  Sp.  inmergir.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  plunge  into  or  under  anything,  espe- 
cially into  or  under  a  fluid ;  to  immerse. 

"We  took  about  a  glassful  of  lukewarm  water,  and  in 
it  immerged  a  quantity  of  the  leaves  of  senna." — Boyle: 
Works,  i.  769. 

2.  Fig. :  To  plunge ;  to  overwhelm. 
"Persecuted,    and    not  immerged  in   secular   tempta- 
tions."— Bp.  Taylor:  Consec.  Serm,  at  Dublin.    (Pref.) 

B.  Intrant. :  To  disappear  by  entering  into  any 
medium,  as  a  star  into  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Im-me"rg'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  immergent,  pr.  par.  of 
immi-njii.}  Emergent. 

•Im-mSr'-H,  «.  [Pref.  tm-=«n-=not,  and  Eng. 
merit  ( q.  v.) .]  Want  of  worth  or  merit ;  demerit. 

•Im-mSr'-It-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  tm-=«jt-=not,  and  Eng. 
merited.]  Not  merited  or  deserved ;  unmerited. 

"  Those  on  whom  I  have  in  the  plenteousest  manner 
showered  my  bounty  and  immerited  favor." — King  Charles, 
in  the  Princely  Pelican,  p.  279. 

*!m-mSr'-It-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  immeritus,  from  im-— 
in-=not,  and  mertfus=deserved,  pa.  par.  of  mereor 
—to  deserve.]  Undeserving;  having  little  or  no 
merit. 

"  His  confuting  hath  bin  employed  about  frothy,  tm- 
merttous,  and  undeserving  discourse." — Milton:  Colaste- 
rion. 

Im  merse',  a.  [Lat.  immersus,  pa.  par.  of  im- 
mergo.]  [IMMEEGE.]  Immersed,  plunged,  buried, 
sunk  deeply. 

"After  long  inquiry  of  things,  immerse  in  matter,  to 
interpose  some  subject,  which  is  immateriate." — Bacon: 
Nat.  Hist.,  g  115. 

Im-merse  ,  v.  t.    [IMMERSE,  a.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  plunge  or  sink  into  or  under  a  fluid ; 
to  dip. 

"Deep  immersed  beneath  its  whirling  wave." 

Warton.-  Eel.  i. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  plunge  or  sink  deeply. 

"He  stood 

More  than  a  mile  immersed  within  the  wood: 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid."         Dryden.    (Todd.) 

2.  To  engage  deeply,  to  involve,  to  overwhelm. 

"  The  queen  immersed  in  such  a  trance. 
And  moving  thro'  the  past  unconsciously." 

Tennyson:  Guinevere,  898. 

Im-mersed  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    I  IMMEKSK.  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Ai  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Plunged  into  or  under  a  fluid. 

2.  Fig. :  Deeply  engaged  or  involved. 

II.  Bot. :  Buried.  Used  of  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants,  and  of  the  ovary  when  buried  in  the  disc. 

Im-me"rs -I-ble  (l),a.  [Eng.  immers(e);  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  immersed. 

Im-mSrs  -I-ble  (2)<  o.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not,  and 
mersus,  pa.  par.  of  mergo.]  Not  capable  of  being 
immersed  or  plunged. 

Im-me"r'-Bion,  8.  [Lat.  immersio,  from  immersus 
=  toimmerge;  Fr.  immersion ;  Sp.  inmersion;  Ital. 
immerBione.]  [IMMERGE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  immersing,  plunging,  or  sinking  a 
body  into  or  under  a.  fluid. 

"They  should  make  use  of  &  three-fold  immersion  in 
baptism." — Jortin:  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  immersed. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  of  engaging  or  involving  deeply. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  deeply  engaged  or  involved. 
II.  Astronomy :  The  disappearance  of  a  celestial 

body  by  passing   behind  or  into    the   shadow  of 
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another;  it  is  opposed  to  emersion  (q.  v.).  The 
occultation  of  a  star  is  immersion  of  the  first  kind : 
the  eclipse  of  a  satellite,  immersion  of  the  second 
kind. 

Im  mer'  aion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  immersion;  -ist.] 
One  who  holds  the  doctrine  that  immersion  is  essen- 
tial  to  Christian  baptism. 

Im-mesh  ,  v.  t.  [Prof,  im-  =in,  and  Eng.  mesh 
(q.  v.).]  To  catch  or  entangle,  as  in  the  meshes  of 
a  net  or  web. 

Im-meth'-6d-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  tm-=in-=not;  Eng. 
method,  and  suff.  ^ed.]  Not  having  method  or  regu- 
larity ;  immethodical. 

Im-me  thSd  -Ic-al,  o.  [Pref.  im-=tn-=not,  and 
Eng.  methodical  (q.  v.).]  Not  methodical;  without 
method,  order,  system,  or  regularity  ;  confused. 

"Almost  every  poem  consisting  of  precepts  is  so  far 
arbitrary  and  immethodical." — Johnson:  Life  of  Pope. 

Im-me -th8d  -Ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng. immethodical; 
-/!/.]  In  an  immethodical  manner;  without  method, 
order,  system,  or  regularity. 

Im-mS  th8d'-Ic-al-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.immethodical; 
•ness. ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immethodical ; 
want  of  method,  order,  system,  or  regularity. 

"  fmmethodicalness  breeds  confusion." — Hopkins:  Ser- 
mons, No.  21. 

»Im-meth'-6d-Jze,  v.  t.  [Prefix  tm-=»n-=not, 
and  Eng.  methodize  (q.  v.).]  To  render  immethod- 
ical. 

•Im-mSt  -rl-cal,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =in-  =not,  and 
Eng.  metrical  (q.  v.).]  (Chapman:  Iliad;  To  the 
Reader.) 

*Im-mew',  v.  t.   [EMMEW.] 

Im'-ml-grftnt, «.  [Lat.  immigrant,  pr.  par.  of 
immigro=t*>  immigrate  (q.  v.).]  One  who  immi- 
grates ;  one  who  migrates  or  removes  into  a  foreign 
country  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence. 
It  is  the  correlative  of  emigrant  (q.  v.). 

Im  ml  grate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  immigratus^  pa.  par. 
of  immigro=to  migrate  into:  tm-=«?i-=into,  and 
migro= to  move,  to  migrate;  Fr .  immigrer.]  Tore- 
move  into  a  foreign  country  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
manent residence ;  to  remove  into  and:  settle  in  a 
foreign  country  or  region* 

Im-ml-gra  -tion,  s.  [Latin  pref.  tm-=«n-=in, 
into;  migratio—a  moving.]  The  act  or  process  of 
immigrating ;  the  act  of  removing  into  and  settling 
in  a  foreign  country  or  region. 

"  Their  immigration  into  Spain  about  the  ninth  cen- 
tury."— Warton:  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  diss.  1. 

im  mi  nen.ce,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  imminentia,  from 
imminens,  pr.  par.  of  immineo=to  hang  over:  im-~ 
in-=in,  upon,  and  ntino=to  jutout ;  Fr. imminence ; 
Ital.  imminenza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imminent  or  im- 
pending. 

*2.  That  which  is  imminent ;  any  impending  ill  or 
danger. 

"I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death; 
But  dare  all  imminence." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cresstda,  v.  10. 

Im  -mi-nent,  a.  [Lat.  imminens,  pr.  par.  of 
immineo;  Fr.  imminent ;  Ital.  imminente;  Sp.  in- 
minente.] 

*1.  Hanging  over;  bent  over  or  on. 

"Their  eyes  ever  imminent  on  worldly  matters." — Stil- 
ton: Reformation,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Impending ;  threatening  to  fall  or  occur ;  near 
or  close  at  hand. 

"When  danger  imminent  betides." 

Cowper:  The  Snail.    (Trans.) 
*3.  Threatening,  deadly. 

"  Hair-breadth  'scapes  i1  th'  imminent  deadly  breach." 
Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

Im  -ml-nent-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  imminent;  -ly.]  In 
an  imminent  manner ;  threateningly. 

*lm-mln  -gle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fm,-=in,  and  mingle 
(q.  v.).]  To  mingle,  to  mix. 

"With  the  vanity  of  the  critic  something  better  does 
at  the  bottom  lie  immingled." — A.  H.  Clough:  Remains, 
i.  803. 

*Im-mI-nu  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  imminutio,  from  im- 
minutus,  pa.  par.  of  immi nuo=  to  lessen.]  A  lessen- 
ing, a  diminishing,  a  diminution. 

"  Did  not  a  Providence  continually  oversee  and  secure 
them  from  all  alteration  or  imminution." — Ray:  OH  the 
Creation. 

Im-mls-el-bll  -I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  immiscible;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  immiscible ;  incapa- 
ble of  being  mingled  or  mixed. 

Im-mls  -Cl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  tm-=m-=not,  and  Eng. 
miscible  (q.  v.).]  Not  miscible;  not  capable  of 
being  mixed. 


immodestly 

lm-mls  -si&n  (slon  as  sh6n),  s.  [Lat.  immissio, 
from  immissus,  pa.  par.  of  immitto.]  [!MMIT.]  The 
actof  immitting.  sending.or  thrusting  in  ;  injection  ; 
the  correlative  of  emission  (q.  v.). 

"It  is  nothing  but  the  immisaion  of  the  spirits  into 
such  and  such  muscles."  —  H.  More:  Antidote  Against 
Atheism,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*lm-mlt',  v.  1.  [Lat.  immitto=tf>  send  in:  im-= 
in,  andmitto=to  send.]  To  send  or  put  in;  to  in- 
ject. 

"The  receiver  into  which  air  produced  out  of  pears 
had  been  immitted."  —  Boyle:  Works,  iv.  588. 

Im-mlt  -Ig-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-=i'n-=not,  and 
Eng.  mitigable  (q.  v.).]  Incapable  of  being  miti- 
gated or  appeased  ;  relentless. 

"The  immitigable  ministers 

That  shower  down  vengeance  on  these  latter  days." 
Coleridge:  Religious  Musings. 

Im-mlt  -Ig-a-blJ1,  adv.  [Eng.  immitigab(le)  ; 
•ly.]  In  an  immitigable  manner;  relentlessly. 


*lm-mlx,  v.  t.    [Pref.  tm-=in,  and  English  mix 
q.  v 
blen 


-,     .    .  .        -, 

(q.  v.).]    To  mix  or  mingle  into  or   together;  to 
lend. 


"Among  her  tears  immixtng  prayers  meeke." 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  47. 

Im-mlx  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  t'm-=in-=not  ;  Eng.  mix, 
and  suff.  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being  mixed  or 
mingled. 

*lm-mlxed',  *lm-mlxt,  a.  fPref.  im-=fn-=not, 
and  Eng.  mixed  (mixf).]  Unmixed,  pure. 

"Pure,  pervious,  immixt,  innocuous,  mild." 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  s.  22. 

*lm-mlx'-ture,  s.  [Perf.  t'm-=m-=not,  and  Eng. 
mixture  (q.  v.).]  Freedom  from  mixture;  purity. 

"  That  wherein  our  love  is  the  most  defective,  which  i» 
simplicity  and  immixture."  —  Mountagu:  Devout  Essays, 
pt.  i.,  tr.  ilv.,  g  8. 

Im-mo'-blle,  *lm-mo-ble,  a.  [Lat.  immobilis, 
from  i»i-=tn-=not,  and  mo6iiis=movable  ;  moveo= 
to  move  ;  Fr.  immobile.]  Not  mobile  ;  incapable  of 
being  moved  ;  immovable. 

"They  be  ferme  and  immoble."—Joye:  Exposition  of 
Daniel,  ch-  v. 

Im-mfr-bll  -I-t?,  «.  [Fr.  immobilite,  from  Lat. 
immobilitatem,  accus.  of  immobilitas,  from  immo- 
6i(w=itnmovable.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
immobile  or  immovable. 

"  Such  as  seem  to  assert  the  Immobility  and  rest  of  the 
earth."  —  Derham:  Astro-Theology,  pt.  i.,  p.  21. 

*Im-m8d  -§r-g.-$y,  s.  [Eng.  immoderate)  ;  -cy.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  immoderate  ;  want  of 
moderation;  excess. 

*Im-m8d  -er-a.n-$jf,  s.  [Pref.  »'m-=in-=not,  and 
Lat.  moderans,  pr.  par.  of  modero=to  regulate,  to 
restrain.]  Immoderation,  excess. 

"This  by  an  immoderancy  thereof  destroyed  his  jus- 
tice." —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

Im-m.6d'-§r-frt6,  a.  [Lat.  immoderatus,  from 
im-=tn-=not,  and  moderatus,  pa.  par.  of  modero= 
to  regulate.1  [MODERATE,  a.]  Not  moderate; 
exceeding  the  just  or  proper  "bounds  or  limits; 
excessive  ;  extravagant  ;  unreasonable  ;  in  excess. 
"  QuafTd  in  his  gratitude  immoderate  cups." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  immoderate  and 
excessive,  see  EXCESSIVE. 

Im-mod  -Sr-fcte-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  immoderate  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  immoderate  or  excessive  manner;  to  an  ex- 
cessive degree  or  extent;  to  or  in  excess;  excess- 
ively; extravagantly;  unreasonably. 

"The  necessaries  of  life  were  immoderately  dear."  — 
Nacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

Im-mSd  -er-a.te-ness,  s.  [Eng.  immoderate; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  oeing  immoderate; 
excess,  extravagance,  unreasonableness. 

"  The  immoderateness  of  cold,  heat,  or  any  other  mani- 
fest quality  in  the  air."—  Boyle:  Works,  iv.  94. 

Im-mod-gr-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  im-=m-=not,  and 
Eng.  moderation  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  immoderation.]  Want 
of  moderation;  excess;  extravagance. 

Im-m5d  -eat,  «.  [Fr.  immodeste,  from  Lat. 
immodestus,  from  im-=m-=not,  and  modestus= 
modest  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  immodesto.] 

*1.  Not  moderate;  exceeding  just  or  proper 
bounds  or  limits;  immoderate;  excessive  ;  exorbi- 
tant. 

2.  Wanting  in  shame,  modesty,  or  delicacy  ;  lewd  ; 
unchaste;  indecent. 

"Lncianwas    .    .     .    an  elegant,  ingenious,  loose,  t 
immodest  writer."  —  Jortin:  Eccles.  History. 

3.  Obscene,  lewd,  indelicate. 

"A  foe  of  folly  and  immodest  toy." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  37. 

Im-mod  -est-lf  ,  adv.  ^English  immodest;  -la.] 
In  an  immodest  manner;  indecently;  indelicately; 
shamelessly. 


ftte,    ftt,    fare,     amidst,     what,     ail.     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
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immodesty 

Im-mSd  -est-Jf,  s.  [Fr.  immodestie,  from  immod- 
este.]  Want  or  modesty,  delicacy,  or  chastity  ; 
indecency  ;  unchastity  ;  indelicacy  ;  obscenity  ;  lewd- 
ness. 

"They  shew  their  own  folly  as  well  as  immodesty."—  Dp. 
Taylor;  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  disc,  vi.,  §  2. 

*Im'-m6-late,  a.  [Lat.  immolatus,  pa.  par.  of 
fotmolo—  to  throw  meal  upon  a  victim,  hence  to 
sacrifice:  tm-=in-=upon,  and  mo?a=meal;  Fr.  im- 
moler;  Ital.  immolare;  Sp.  immolar.]  Sacrificed; 
offered  in  sacrifice. 

"Whether  Christ  be  daily  immolate  or  only  once."—  Bp. 
Gardner:  Explication,  to.  148. 

Im'-m6-late,  v.  t.    [IMMOLATE,  a.] 

1.  To  sacrifice  ;  to  kill  in  sacrifice. 

2.  To  offer  in  sacrifice. 

"I  cannot  bring-  myself  to  imagine,  that  such  gentle 
deities  can  like  such  barbarous  worshipers,  who  not 
only  immolate  to  them  the  lives  of  men,  but,  what  is  far 
more  precious,  the  virtue  and  honor  of  women."—  Boy  le: 
Works,  v.  262. 

3.  To  offer  up,  to  sacrifice. 

"They  had  offered  to  immolate  at  the  same  shrine  the 
most  valuable  of  the  national  acquisitions."—  Burke;  On 
a  Regicide  Peace,  let.  8. 

Im-mft-la  -tion,  *im-mo-la-ci-on,  s.  [Fr.  »m- 
nwlation,  from  Lat.  immolatus,  pa.  par.  of  immolo; 
Ital.  immolazione;  Sp.  immolacion.] 

1.  The  act  of  immolating,  sacrificing,  or  offering 
in  sacrifice  ;  the  state  of  being  immolated. 

"  Whatsoever  was  .  .  .  justly  subject  to  lawful  fm- 
molation."—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  liv. 

2.  That  which  is  offered  as  a  sacrifice  ;  a  sacrifice. 
"We  make  more  barbarous  immolations  than  the  most 

savage  heathens."—  .Decay  of  Piety. 

Xm'-m6-la-t5r,  s.  [Lat.,  Fr.  immolateur.]  One 
who  immolates  or  sacrifices;  specif.,  one  of  a  sect 
of  Russian  fanatics,  who  believe  that  they  can  save 
their  souls  by  mutilating  their  bodies  and  even 
killing  themselves. 

*Im-m61d',  v.  t.  [Pref.  tm-=in,  and  Eng.  mold 
(q.  v.).]  To  mold  into  shape  ;  to  shape,  to  form. 

*Im-m6'-ment,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not,  and  Eng. 
moment  (a,  v.).J  Of  no  moment,  importance,  or 
value  ;  trifling,  insignificant. 

"I  some  lady-trifles  have  reserved, 
Immoment  toys." 

Shakeap.:  Ant.  <fr  Cleop,,  v.  2. 

*lm-m6-mSnt  -OUS,  a.  [Pref,  tm-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  momentous  (q.  v.).]  Not  momentous;  of  no 
moment;  unimportant. 

*Im-mon'-3,s-t5red,  a.  [Prefix  im--  in;  Eng. 
mono8ter(y)  ;  and  suff.  -ed.]  Dwelling  or  secluded 
in  a  monastery. 

Im-m8r'-9l,  a.    [Fr.]    [MORAL.] 

1.  Not.  moral;  wanting  in  principle  or  morality; 
unprincipled,  dishonest,  depraved. 

"That  he  should  have  supposed  James  to  be  as  pro- 
foundly immoral  as  himself  is  not  strange."—  Maeaulaj/: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Not  consistent  with,  or  according  to  morality  ; 
dishonest. 

*'  Whatever  may  be  called  moral  or  immoral,  virtuous  or 
vicious."—  Beattie:  Nor.  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  g  L 

Immoral-contracts,  s,  pi. 

Law:  Contracts  for  immoral  purposes.  They  are 
legally  void. 

Im-m6r-al  -I-tyS  s.  [Fr.  immorality;  from  im- 
moral.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immoral;  spe- 
cially, impurity. 

"A  restlessness  in  men's  minds  to  be  something  they 
are  not,  and  have  something  they  have  not,  is  the  root  of 
all  immorality."  —  Sir  W.  Temple:  Of  Life  and  Fortune. 

2.  An  immoral  act  or  practice. 

"Luxury  and  sloth  and  then  a  great  drove  of  heresies 
and  immoralities  broke  loose  among  them."—  Milton:  De- 
fense of  the  People  of  England. 

Im-mor  -al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  immoral:  •ly.']  In  an 
immoral  manner;  in  violation  of  morality. 

*Im-m6-rI&  -e"r-ous,  a.  [Lat.  pref.  im-  =  in-= 
not,  and  morigerus—  obedient.]  Rude,  uncivil,  dis- 
obedient. 

"Such  as  are  perverse  and  immorigerou8.t'—Bp.  Taylor: 
Rule  of  Conscience,b^.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 


*Im-mo- 


-rli' 
.]    R 


-oi-uuD-iicoD,  s.    [Eng.  immoriger- 
.udeness,  disobedience. 
"All  degrees  of  delay  are  degrees  of  immorigerousneas 
and  unwillingness." — Bp,   Taylor:  Ot.  Exemplar,   pt.   i., 
disc.  ii. 

lm-mor'-tal,  a.  &  8.    [Fr.  immortel,  from  Latin 
immortalis :   from  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  mortalis  = 
mortal  (q.  v.).] 
A.  As  adjective ; 

1.  Not  mortal;  not  liable  to  death ;  endowed  with 
a  life  which  will  never  end;  everliving,  undying, 
eternal. 

"  [Some]  doubt  if  souls  immortal  be,  or  no." 

Davies:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  %  30,  rem.  6. 
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2.  Destined  to  live  in  all  ages  of  the  world;  im- 
perishable. 

"  Immortal  be  the  verse — forgot  the  poet's  name." 
Scott:  Don  Roderick.    (Introd.) 

3.  Never  ceasing,  perpetual,  endless. 

4.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  immortality. 

"Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown:  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

5.  Exceedingly  great,  excessive,  grievous. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  is  immortal;  one  who  is 
exempt  from  death  ;  specif.,  in  the  plural  with  the 
article,  the  gods  of  classic  mythology ;  a  body  of 
troops  in  which  vacancies  were  filled  up  by  suc- 
cessors appointed  beforehand. 

"  She  thought  she  eaw  Christian,  her  husband,  in  a 
place  of  bliss  among  many  immortal8."~Bunyan:  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  ii. 

T  immortal-flowers,  s.  pi.     [EVERLASTING,  B. 

Im-mor -tal-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  immortal;  -t'sf.]  One 
who  holds  that  the  soul  is  immortal ;  a  believer  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Im-mBr-tal'-I-tjf,  s.  [French  immortaliti,  from 
immortel.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immortal;  exemp- 
tion from  death  or  annihilation ;  unending  exist- 
ence. 

"They  [the  Egyptians]  are  also  the  first  of  mankind 
who  have  defended  the  immortality  ot  the  soul." — Beloe: 
Herodotus;  Euterpe,  ch.  cxxiii. 

2.  Exemption  from  oblivion. 

Im-m5r  tal-l-za  -tlon,  «.  [Eng.  immortaliz(e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  immortalizing;  the  state  of 
being  immortalized. 

Im-m5r'-ta-llze,  V.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  immortaliser.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  immortal ;  to  exempt  from  death ;  to 
endow  with  endless  life. 

2.  To  exempt  from  oblivion;  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of. 

"  So  strong  the  zeal  to  Immortalize  himself, 
Beats  in  the  breast."          Cowper:  Task,  i.  284. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  immortal. 

"  Fix  the  year  precise, 
When  British  bards  begin  t'  immortalize." 

Pope:  Sat.  v.  64. 

Im-mor  -tal-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  immortal;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  immortal  manner ;  to  eternity ;  with  end- 
less existence ;  eternally. 

"  Therefore  she  is  immortally  my  bride." 

R.  Browning:  Any  Wife  to  Any  Husband. 

2.  Exceedingly,  excessively. 
Im-mor-telle  ,  s.    [Fr.  (fleur)  immortelle.] 

Bot. :  The  French  Immortelle,  with  small  yellow 
flowers,  is  the  Helichryeum  orientate. 

*Im-m5r-tI-fI-ca'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  im-=tn-=not, 
and  Eng.  mortification  (q.v.).J  A  want,  absence, 
or  denial  of  mortification  or  subjection  of  the 
passions.  . 

"That  immortiflcation  of  spirit  is  the  cause  of  all  our 
secret  and  spiritual  indispositions." — Bp.  Taylor:  Great 
Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  §  8. 

Im-m6v-a-bll -I-t?,  s.  [Eng.  immovable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  immovable. 

Im-m6v'-a-ble,  adj.  [  Pref.  tm-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  movable  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  cannot  be  moved  from  its  place;  firmly 
fixed,  firm,  steadfast.      (Longfellow:  Building  of 
the  Ship.) 

2.  Without   moving  or  stirring.    (Mickle :  Hist. 
Discov.  of  India.) 

3.  That  cannot  be  moved  or  shaken  from  one's 
purpose;  steadfast,  firm, unchanging. 

4.  Incapable  of  being  altered  or  shaken ;  unalter- 
able: as,  an  immovable  resolution. 

5.  That  cannot  be  moved  or  affected ;  not  suscep- 
tible of  emotion  or  tender  feelings ;  unfeeling. 

II.  Law :  Not  liable  to  be  removed ;  not  movable ; 
permanent  in  place  or  tenure. 

"  When  an  executor  meddles  with  the  immovable  estate, 
before  he  has  seized  on  the  movable  goods,  it  may  be 
then  appealed  from  the  execution  of  sentence."— Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

Immovable-feasts,  s.pl. 

Eccles. :  Feasts  which  fall  on  certain  days  of  the 
year  irrespective  of  the  day  Easter  may  fall  on ;  as, 
Christmas,  the  Epiphany. 

Im-mdv'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  immovable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  immovable ;  immov- 
ability. 

Im-moV-g.-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  immovable);  -ly.'} 
In  an  immovable  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  moved  or 
shaken ;  unalterably,  unchangeably. 


immutation 

*Im-mund  ,  a.  [Lat.  immundus, from  jm-=m-= 
not;  nmndMS=clean,  neat;Fr.  immonde;  Ital.  im- 
mondo;  Sp.  inroundo.]  Unclean,  filthy,  dirty. 

"  Their  own  nastiness  and  sluttishnesse  immunrl,  and 
flordid  manner  of  life."— Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  88. 

*Im-mun-dI$ -I-t?,  s.  [Lat.  immuvditia,  from. 
immitndus=dirty,  slovenly.]  Uncleamess,  filth, 
dirt. 

"  By  the  same  degree  he  is  cleansed  from  the  other 
immuntlicity." — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  xii., 
§3. 

Im-mu  -nl-t^,  s.  [Fr.  immunite,  from  Latin 
immunitatem,  ace.  of  tmmu?u<a8=exemption,  from 
immunis= exempt  from  public  services ;  »m-=m-= 
not,  and  munis= serving,  obliging;  Ital.  immunita; 
Sp.  inmunidad.] 

1.  A  freedom  or  exemption  from  any  obligation, 
charge,  duty,  office,  or  imposition. 

"  Servins  holds  out  the  bait  of  immunity  from  taxation^ 
and  military  service."— Lewist  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist. 
(1855),  i.  497. 

2.  A  privilege. 

"The  dignities  and  immunities  of  the  nobility  were, 
regarded  with  no  friendly  feeling."— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Freedom,  exemption. 

"A  long  immunity  from  grief  and  pain." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  82. 

lm-mure  ,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  emmurer,  from  em-= 
Lat.  mi-=in,  and  French'm«rer=Lat.m«ro=to  wall 
about;  Lat.  mwtw=awall.] 

1.  To  inclose  or  surround  with  a  wall  or  walls ;  to 
wall  round. 

2.  To  shut  in ;  to  inclose ;  to  surround,  as  with  a 
wall. 

"This  huge  convex  of  fire, 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  ii.  435. 

3.  To  shut  up ;  to  confine. 

"  For  six  long  years  immured  the  captive  knight 
Had  dragged  his  chains." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  8. 

4.  Toshntnp,  inclose,  or  include  in  anyway. 

"A»  if  it  lived  immured  within  the  walla 
Of  hideous  terms." 

Daniel:  To  Sir  Thomas  Egerton. 

*Im-mttre',  *e-mure,  s.  [IMMURE,  ».]  An  in- 
closure ;  a  wall. 

"Their  vow  is  made 

To  ransack  Troy,  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravished  Helen    .    .    .    sleeps." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida.    (Prol.) 

*Im-mttre'-ment,  s.  [English  immure;  -ment.J 
The  act  of  immuring ;  the  state  of  being  immured  ; 
imprisonment. 

"  The  chains  of  earth's  immurement 
Fell  from  lanthe's  spirit." 

Shelley:  Queen  Mob,  1. 

*Im-mu'-S.Ic-al,  adj.  [Pref.  im-—  in-—  not,  and 
Eng.  musical  (q.  v.).]  Unmusical,  inharmonious, 
discordant,  harsh. 

"All  sounds  are  either  musical,  which  are  ever  equal, 
or  immusical,  which  are  ever  unequal."  —  Bacon:  Sat, 
Hist.,  §  101. 

Im-mu-tS.-bir-1-ty1,  s.  [Fr.  immutability,  from 
Latin  immutabilitatem,  accus.  of  immutabilitas, 
from  immutabilis  =  unchangeable,  immutable- 
(q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immutable 
or  unchangeable;  unchangeabkness,  invariable- 
ness,  immutableness. 

"Affecting  immutability  in  the  midst  of  endless  muta- 
tion."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

Im-mu'-ta-ble,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  immutabilis, 
from  im-=  in-=  not,  and  mutabilis  —  changeable; 
m«to=to  change  ;  Ital.  immutabile ;  Sp.  inmutable.} 
Unchangeable,    unchanging,    invariable,    unalter- 
able ;  not  capable  or  susceptible  of  change. 
"Immutable,  Immortal,  Infinite, 
Eternal  King."          Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  873. 

*Im-mQ  -ta-ble-nSss,  s.  [English  immutable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immutable; 
immutability,  nnchangeablenoss. 

"The  steddiness  and  tmmutableness  of  the  matter." — 
H.  More:  Def.  ofPhtlos.  Cabbala  (App.),  ch.  viii. 

Im-mu'-ta-blf ,  adv.  [Eng.  immutab(le) ;  -ly.J 
In  an  immutable  or  unchangeable  manner;  un- 
changeably, unalterably,  invariably. 

"Aught  by  me  immutably  foreseen." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  121. 

*Im-mu'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  immutatus,  from  im-— 
in-=not,  and  mitra<tts=changed,  pa.  par.  of  muio— 
to  change.]  Unchanged,  unaltered. 

*Im-mft-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  immutatio,  from  im- 
muto=io  change.]  Change,  alteration,  mntation. 

"  If  there  fall  out  any  preternatural  immutations  in  the. 
elements."— Sp.  Hall:  Ood  and  His  Angels,  §  4. 


boll,    b67;     pfiut.    Jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     $bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


immute 
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impart 


'Im-mute',  v.  t.    [Lat.  immuto.]    To  change,  to       Invpalr  -e"r,  s.    [  Eng.  impair,  v.  ;  -er.]    One  who       Im-pa-na  -tion,  s.    [IMPANATE,  a.]    The  same 
alter,  to  vary.  or  that  which  impairs,  injures,  or  deteriorates.  as  CON-SUBSTANTIATION  (q.  T.). 

Ithough  the  substance  of  gold  be  not  immuted."-        lm-pair  -ment,  s.     [Eng.  impair,  v.;  -ment.]  The        "Sometimes  it  has  been  called  /„,,,  ,,n.,ti,,»,  a  nnme  fol- 

act  of  impairing,  lessening,  or  deteriorating;   the    lowing  the  analogy  of  the  word  incarnation."—  Waterland: 
Imp,  *lmpe,  *ymp,  *ympe,  s.     [Low  Latin=a    stateof  being  impaired  ;  deterioration  ;  injury.  Worts,  viii.  27L 

aft,  from  Greek  emphj,<os=graftod  ;  emphy6=to       ..To  the  gerTtce  of  my  country  Bnd  the  impairment  of       »Im-pa  -na-tSr,  ».    [Eng.  impanafM  ;  -or.]    One 
*  1    A  ™>7  T=     '      f,PH  "h  =  V  Produce.]  my  health."-.Dn,d«..  CAarucfcr  of  Polybtus.  *  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  i 

1.  A  graft;  an  engrafted  shoot  or  scion.  **„      w,  ,        .        .  r_     ,     .          .  , 

"  Of  feble  trees  there  comen  wretched  impes."  *Im-pal  -a-ta-ble    a.     [Pref.  «m-  =  m-=not,  and 

Chaucer:  c.  T.,  13,962.       t^ng.  palatable  (q.v.).]  Unpalatable;  notpalatable. 

and 


,    .  .  -. 

who  holds  the  doctrine  of  impanation  or  consub- 


*2.  Scions  of  noble  houses  among  men.  Im-pale',  v.  t.    [Latin   im-=in-=oa,  upon 

"The  king  preferred  there  eighty  noble  imps  to  the  Palua  =  a  stake.] 

order  of  knighthood."— stow:  Annals  (1592),  p.  386.  I.  Ordinary  L 
*3.  An  offspring,  a  child. 


t. 


"Arise,  and  sing  that  generous  imp  of  fame." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  4. 

4.  A  young   or   little  devil;   a  little    malignant 
spirit ;  a  little  demon. 

"  The  devil  owes  all  his  imps  a  shame." 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  370. 

5.  A  mischievous  child. 

"  Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps."— Seattle:  Minstrel,  bk.  1. 

6.  Anything  added  or  joined   on  to  another  to 
lengthen  it  out  or  to  repair  it;  as,  (1)  an  addition 
to  a  bee-hive;   (2)  a  length  of  twisted  hair  in  a 
fishing-line ;  (3)  a  feather  inserted  in  a  broken  wing 
of  a  bird. 


ry  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  put  to  death  by  thrusting  a  stake  up  the 
fundament,  or  by  transfixing  with  a  sharp  stake. 

"Impal'd  and  left 
To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bloody  stake." 

Addison:  Cato,  iii.  1. 

*(2)  To  surround,  inclose,  or  fence  in  with  stakes 
or  pales. 

"Those   impaled  places,  where  youths  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  wrestle."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  925. 

2.  Figuratively : 


Another  spell- 
Other 


*Im-pane  ,  v.  f.    [IMPANATE, 

Im-pan'-el,  Im-pan  -nel,  i 
ing  of  EMPANEL  (q.  v.). 

Im-pan  -el-ment,  Im-pan'-nel-raent,  s. 
spellings  of  EMPANELMENT  (q.  v.). 

*Im-paq-uet  (<i=k),  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-=in,  and 
Eng.  payuet=a  packet.]  To  pack  up;  to  place 
in  a  packet. 

"I  had  several  letters  impaqueted  with  many  others." — 
Evelyn:  Memoirs,  Nov.  10,  1699. 


*Imp,   *lmpe,  v.  t.     [IMP,  s.  Wei.  impio;  Dan.    impale  one  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
ympe;   Sw.  ympa;   O.  H.  Ger.  impittin,  imphdn;       *(3)  To  join  in  honorable  mention, 
tier,  impfen;  Fr.  enter.] 

1.  To  graft,  to  engraft. 

2.  To  supply  with  new  feathers;  a  term  of  fal- 
conry. 

"  To  imp  their  serpent  wings." 

Milton:  To  the  Lord  General  Fairfax. 

3.  To  extend  or  enlarge  by  the  addition  or  inser- 
tion of  something ;  to  increase,  to  strengthen. 


Im-par -a-dlse,  v.  t.    [Pref.  im-=in,  and  Eng. 
Paradise  (q.  v.).]   The  same  as EMPAE ADISE  (q.  v.). 

•Im-par  -al-leled,  a.     [Pref.  tm-=m-=not,  and 

-  -_- ---..  Eng.  paralleled  (q.  v.).]     Unparalleled;  that  can- 

't!) To  encircle ;  to  surround ;  to  fence  or  shut  in.    not  be  parallcleior  matched. 

"Impale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about."  "  By  their  most  imparalleled  and  diabolical  actions."— 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  7.         Wood:  Athenae  Oxon.i  Abp.  Coppe. 

(2)  To  render  helpless,  a_s  though  impaled ;  as,  to       *Im-par  -d&n-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not,  and 

Eng.  pardonable  (q.v.).]    Not  to  be  pardoned  or 
forgiven ;  unpardonable. 


II.  Her. :  To  join,  as  two  coats  of  arms,  palewise.       "  For  which  they  deserved  to  be  impardonable."— South: 

Im-pale -ment,  s.     [Fr.]  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  2. 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  ^Im-par'-dftn-a-bly1,  adr.     [English  impardon- 


1.  Literally: 


ab(le) ;  -ly.]    Unpardonably ;  without  pardon. 


"The  Councils  of  Constance  and  of  Basil  kept  those 
feathers  yet  from  growing  with  which  they  imped  their 
wings  afterward."  —  Clarendon:  Religion  and  Policy, 
«h.  vi. 

*Im-pa  -ca-ble,  o.    [Lat.  im-=ire-=not;  pac(o)  = 


(1)  The  act  of  impaling;  the  state  of  being  im-        "He  might  be  an  happy  arbiter  in  many  Christian  con- 
paled  ;  execution  by  transfixing  with  a  si 
The  sun 


.ed ;  execution  by  transfixing  with  a  sharp  stake,     troversies;  but  must  impardonably  condemn  the  obstinacy 
"  The  snn  °*  tne  Jew9-" — Browne:   Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvi. 


Will  sinking  see  impalement's  pangs  begun." 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  9. 


to  pacify,  and  Eng.  suS.  -able.]    [PACATE.]    That    in. 


Im-par-I-dlg  -I-tate,  a.    [Lat.impar=unoqual, 
and  Eng.  digitate.] 

(2)  The  act  of  inclosing  or  fencing  in  with  stakes       Comp.  Anat.:  Having  an  odd  number  of  toes,  as 
or  paling.  one,  three,  or  five ;  as  in  the  horse,  rhinoceros,  &c. 

(3)  An  inclosed  space;  a  piece  of  ground  fenced    (Leidy.) 


cannot  be  appeased  or  quieted. 

"  Freed  from  bands  of  impacable  fate." 

Spenser:  Kuins  of  Time,  896. 

1T  In  the  example,  for  the  sake  of  the  meter,  the 
pronunciation  is  im-pa-ca-ble. 


*2.  Fig. :  A  hedging  in  ;  a  fence. 
"Hedged  about  with  such  a  terrible  impalement  of  com- 
mands.— Milton:  Reason  of  Church  Oov.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Her.:  The  arranging  of  two  coats  of  arms  on 
one  shield,  divided  palewise,  or  by  a  vertical  line. 


Im-par-I-pIn'-nate,  a.  [Lat.  *'nipar=une(inal, 
and  Eng-pinnafe.] 

Bot.  :  Unequally  pinnate  ;  having  the  leaf  pinnate 
with  an  odd  leaflet  at  the  tip. 

Im-par-I-BJfl-lab  -1C,  a.    [Lat.  tmpar=unequal, 


*Im-pa -ca-bl?,  adv.  [Eng.  impacab(le') ;  -ly.]  Thus  the  arms  of  husband  and 
In  an  impacable  manner;  in  a  manner  that  cannot  W1.fe  "e  impaled,  the >  husband  s 
be  appeased.  boing  borne  on  the  dexter  side 

of  the  pale,  and  the  wife's  on  the 


ax 

pressed  to 

Im-pact',  v.  t.     [IMPACT,  s.]     To   drive  close  or    In  the    illustration,  D'Aubiguy 
Lard  ;  to  press  or  drive  firmly  together. 


"Their    being    impacted    so  thick  and  confusedly  to- 
.gether." — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

Im-pact,  s.    [Lat.  impactus,  pa.  par.  of  impingo 
=to  impinge  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  nardor  forcible  touch,  stroke, 
•or  push ;  communicated  force. 

"  The  quarrel,  by  that  impact  driven, 
True  to  its  aim,  fled  fatal." 

Southey.     (Ogilvie.) 


impales  Scotland. 
'Im-pal-lld,  'lm-pal-ld,t>. 


,    .  .  , 

and  Eng.  syllabic  (q.v.).]  Not  consisting  of  an 
equal  number  of  syllables  ;  as,  an  imparisyllabic 
noun,  one  which  does  not  consist  of  the  same 


number  of  syllables  in  the  nominative  and  genitive 
singular  ;  as,  Lat.  genus,  generis,  &c. 


Im-par  -I-tf , 
parity  (q.v.).] 


s.    [Pref.  im-=in-=not,  and  Eng. 


[Pref.  t'm-=in,  and  Eng.  pallid 

(q.  v.).]     To    make   pallid  or       Impalement. 


pale. 


1.  Inequality,  disproportion. 

"The  hardness  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  jejuneness  of 
the  spirits,  and  their  imparity  with  the  tangible  parts."— 
Bacon. 

2.  Inequality  or  difference  in  degree,  rank,  power, 
excellence,  &c. 

"Suppose  Tertullian  had  made  an  imparity  where  none 
was  originally."—  Milton:  OfPrelatical  Episcopacy. 

*3.  Unevenness,  oddness ;  indivisibility  into  equal 


"This  [envy]  impaltds  all  the  body  to  an  hectique  lean- 
ness."— Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  64. 

*Im-palm  (I  silent),  t'.  trans.    [Pref.  »'m-=in,  and  *3-  Unel 

Eng.  palm  (q.  v.).]    To  take,  grasp,  or  hold  in  the  parts. 

palm  or  hand.  "By  parity  or  imparity  of  letters  in  men's  names,  to 

2.  Mach. :  The  collision  or  shock  occasioned  by       Im-pal-pa-bU'-I-ty^  s     [Eng  impalpable'  -itv  ]  aetermine  misfortunes  on  either  side  of  their  bodies."— 

the  meeting  of  two  bodies,  one  or  both  being  in    The  quality  or  state  of  "being  impalpable.  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

.  "A  curious  dispute,  whether  the  bodies  of  the  righteous 

*lm-pamt  ,  V.  t.     [Fret.  im-=m,  on,  and  English  after  the  resurrection,  should  be  solid  or  thinner  than 

paint    (q.  v.).]     To  paint;   to  color;  to  adorn  with  the  air.     Gregory  [the  Great]  was  for  the  palpability,  and 

Colors.  EutychiuB  for  the  impalpability." — Jorttn:  Remarks   on 

"  Never  yet  did  insurrection  want  Eccles.  Hist. 

Sachwater-coio^toJmp^Mscause.^^^  Im-pal'-pa-ble,  a.    [Fr.]    [PALPABLE.] 

Im-palr  ,  *em-pelr-en,  *en-pelr-en,  v.  t.  & 


*Im-park  ,  v.  t.    [EMPAEK.] 

*im>parl',  *im-parle,  v.  i.    [Pref.  im-=in,  and 

1.  Ord,  Lang.:  To  talk  together;  to  hold  a  con- 


A.  Trans. :  To  make  worse;  to  injure;  to  deterio- 
rate ;  to  diminish  in  excellence,  quality,  value, 
strength,  &c. ;  to  weaken ;  to  enfeeble. 

"Time  sensibly  all  things  impair*." 

Roscommon:  Horace,  bk.  iii.,  ode  6. 


"Straight  the  two  generals  Impar, 
1.  Not   palpable;   not  to   bo  felt;    incapable  of    Plutarch,  p.  25. 

To  have  liberty  to  settle  a  lawsuit  arnica- 
be   allowed  time  for  adjustment  or  com- 
specially  by  that  of  touch.  '    i""""s"  of  a  suit- 

"  Forms  impalpable  and  unperceived  Im-par  -Ian9e,  *Im-par  -le-g.n$e,  s.  [IMPAEL.] 

Of  others' sight."  Byron:  Dream.          *1.  Ord.  Lang, :  Conversation,  parley. 

*2.  Not  to  be  easily  or  readily  apprehended  or       ?•  ^/J.1" ; 
grasped  by  the  mind ;  as,  an  impalpable  distinction.        U)  (^ee  extract.) 


tion ;  decrease ;  injury;  deterioration;  disgrace. 

"In  the  royall  right  of  things  is  no  tmpatre  to  thee." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  ix. 

*Im-palr  ,  *im-paire,  a.  [Lat.  impor=unequal : 
«n-  =  in-=not,  and  par  =  equal.]  Unsuitable;  im- 
proper ;  unworthy. 

"Nor  is  it  more  impalre  to  an  honest  and  absolute 
man." — Chapman:  Shield  of  Homer.  (Pref.) 


*Im-pa'-nate,  adj.    [Latin  ini-=in,  and  panis= 
bread.]    Embodied  in  bread. 


Im-par'-son-ee,  a.    [Eng.  tm-=in ;  parson,  and 
suff.  -ee.]    [INDUCT,  INDUCTION.] 


"  By  the  rule  of  our  faithe  Christes  body  is  not  impa-  Eccles.  Law :  A  term  applied  to  a  clergyman  pre- 

nate." — Bp.  Gardner:  Explication;  Transubstan.,  to.  115.  sonted,  instituted,  and  inducted  into  a  rectory,  and 

»Im  pa  -nate,  »Im-pane  ,  v.  t.    [IMPANATE,  a.]  in  ful1  possession. 

To  embody  in  bread.  Im-part  ,  *lm-parte,  v.  t.  &  i.     [Fr.  impu/t.r, 

"What  have  we  to  do  but  to  look  down  to  those  impa-  from  Lat.  impartio,  from  *'»i-=i'n-=in,  upon,  and 

nated  riches?" — Waterland:  Worts,  viii.  249.  parfio=to  share;  Ital.  impartire.] 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p8t, 
or.     w'dre,     wolf,     wSrlt,     who,     s6n;     mute,    cub,    ciire,    unite,     cur,    rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian.     «e,    OB  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


impartance 


A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  grant,  give,  or   bestow  a    portion  of;    to 

share,  to  communicate. 

"Impart  some  portion  of  thy  bliss." 

Byron:  To  Thyrza. 

2.  To  communicate  the  knowledge  of,  to  make 
known ;  to  show  by  words  or  tokens,  to  disclose. 

**  Well  may  he  then  to  you  his  cares  impart." 

Dryden     To  My  Lord  Chancellor,  44. 

3.  To  distribute,  to  give  out,  to  spread. 

"His  humble  looks  no  shy  restraint  impart." 

Wordsworth;  Descriptii'e  Sketches. 

*4.  To  obtain  or  enjoy  a  portion  or  share  of;  to 
share,  to  communicate  in. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  give  or  distribute  a  portion  or 
share;  to  communicate. 

"Earn,  if  you  want ;  if  you  abound,  impart." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  253. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  impart  and  to 
communicate,  see  COMMUNICATE. 

Im-part '-9.1196,  s.  [Eng.  impart;  •ance.']  The 
act  of  imparting,  communicating,  or  sharing;  the 
giving  of  a  share  or  portion. 

Im-par-ta'-tiOH,  s.  [En?,  impart;  -ation.]  The 
act  of  imparting  or  sharing ;  impartance. 

Im-part  ~§r,  s.    [Eng.  impart;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  imparts  or  shares;  one  who  com- 
municates or  informs. 

"They  may  often  learn  that  in  a  few  moments,  which 
cost  the  imparters  many  a  year's  toil  and  study." — Boyle; 
Works,  ii.  61. 

*2.  A  person  drawn  by  some  artful  pretense  to 
part  with  money ;  the  victim  of  a  mediaeval  confi- 
dence trick. 

"Making  privy  searches  for  imparters."— Ben  Jonson: 
Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humor.  (Characters  of  the  Persons.) 

Im-par  -tial  (tlal  as  shal),  a.    [Fr.] 
1.  Not  partial;  not  favoring  one  party  or  side 
more  than  another ;  unbiased,  indifferent,  disinter- 
ested, equitable,  just,  unprejudiced. 
"Should  the  sun  strike  her,  and  the  impartial  breeze 
flay  on  her  streamers." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 
*2,  In  which  all  are  treated  alike. 
"Virtue  with  sloth,  and  cowards  with  the  brave, 
Are  level' d  in  th'  impartial  grave." 

Stepney:  Horace,  bk.  iv.,  ode  9. 

*Im-par'-tlal-Ist  (tial  as  shaD.s.  [Eng.  im- 
partial ;  •ist.'}  One  who  is  impartial. 

"I  am  professedly  enough  an  impartialM,  not  to  stick 
to  confess  to  you,  Theophilus,  that  I  read  the  Bible."— 
Boyle;  Works,  ii.  276. 

Im-par-ti-al'-l-ty  (tias  shl),  s.  [Fr.  impartial- 
t'te.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impartial; 
freedom  from  prejudice  or  bias ;  disinterestedness, 
equitablenoss,  fairness. 

"Impartiality  strips  the  mind  of  prejudice  and  passion." 
— South;  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

Im-par'-tial-ly1  (tlal  as  shal),  adv.  [Eng.  im- 
partial; 'lyA  In  an  impartial  manner;  without 
prejudice  or  bias ;  without  favoring  one  side  more 
than  another;  fairly,  justly. 

"I  shall  therefore  only  consider  Ovid  under  the  char- 
acter of  a  poet,  and  endeavor  to  show  him  impartially." — 
Addtsoti:  Notes  on  Ovid. 

Im-par'-tial-nSss  (tial  as  shal),  «.  [Eng.  im- 
partial; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
partial ;  impartiality. 

Im-part-I-Wl'-I-tf  (1),  s.  [English  impart,?.; 
-ability.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impartible ; 
that  can  be  imparted,  shared  or  communicated. 

Im-part-I-bll -I-tf  (2),  «.  [Pref.  £m-=in-=not; 
Eng.  part,  and  ability.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  impartible,  or  not  subject  to  partition. 

Im-part '-I-ble  (1),  a.  [Fr.;  from  impartir=to 
impart.]  That  may  or  can  be  imparted,  shared,  or 
communicated;  communicable. 

"The  same  body  may  be  conceived  to  be  more  or  less 
impartible,  then  it  is  active  or  heavy." — Digby:  Of  Bodies, 
ch.  xi. 

Im-part  -I-ble  (2),  a.  [Pref,  im-=in-=not  :  Eng. 
part,  and  -able.]  Not  subject  to  or  capable  of  par- 
tition ;  as,  o.n  impartible  estate. 

Im-part '-ment,  s.    [Eng.  impart;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  imparting  or  communicating. 

2.  That  which  is  imparted  or  communicated ;  a 
com  munica  tion . 

"As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Im-pass'-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  zm-=w-=nott  and 
Eng.  passable  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  passable;  that  cannot  be  passed;  not  ad- 
mitting of  a  passage. 

"  Impassable  the  gate 
Where  Cerberus  howls." 

Grainger:  Tibullus,  i.  3. 

2.  Unable  to  pass. 
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Im-pass'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng. impassable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impassable. 

Im-pass'-a-blf ,  adv.  [Eng.  impassab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  impassable  manner  or  degree;  so  as  to  De 

impassable. 

Im-pas-sI-bU'-I-tjf,  «.  [Eng.  impassible;  -if;/.] 
The  quality  or  state  or  being  impassible ;  freedom 
from  liability  to  injury  from  external  things. 

"Two  divinities,  one  would  have  thought,  might  have 
pleaded  their  prerogative  of  impassibility,  or  at  least  not 
have  been  wounded  by  any  mortal  hand."— Dryden .  V tr- 
ail; JEnns.  (Dedic.) 

Im-pas  -sl-ble,  *lm-pas-sy-ble,  a.  [Fr.,from 
Lat.  i'»i/>ossifeiits=incapable  of  feeling  or  passion ; 
tm-=m-=not,  and  p«sst&i7ts=capablo  of  feeling, 
from  passiws,  pa,  p_ar.  of  patior=to  Buffer.]  Incapa- 
ble of  passion,  paintor  suffering ;  incapable  of  feel- 
ing; exempt  from  liability  to  pain  or  uneasiness; 
that  cannot  be  acted  upon  by  external  causes;  not 
to  bo  moved  to  passion,  feeling,  or  sympathy  ;  with- 
out or  not  exhibiting  feeling. 

"  He  there  shewith  .  .  .  the  Son  to  be  very  God,  un- 
created, immortal,  immutable,  impassible." — kelson:  Life 
of  Up.  Bull,  §  69. 

Im-pas  -sl-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impassible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impassible;  impassi- 
bility. 

"To  reserve  all  the  sensualities  of  this  world,  and  yet 
cry  out  for  the  impassibleness  of  the  next." — Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

Im-pas'-si&n  (sionas  sh6n),  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-  = 
in,  and  Eng.  passion  (q.  v.).]  To  move  or  affect 
strongly  with  passion.  [IMPASSIONED.] 

"  Do  not  thou,  with  tears  and  woes,  impassion  my  af- 
fects." Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad  ix. 

Im-pas -si6n-a-ble  (slon  as  shon),  a.  [Eng. 
impassion;  -able.]  Easily  excited  to  anger;  readily 
moved  in  the  passions. 

Im  pas  sion  ate  (slon  as  shftn),  v.  t.  [Pref. 
tm-=in,  and  Eng.  passionate  (q.  v.).]  To  affect  or 
excite  strongly  or  deeply ;  to  fill  with  passion. 

"  Christ  was  one  while  deeply  impasslonated  with  sor- 
row."— H.  More:  Defence  of  Modern  Cabala,  ch.  i. 

Im-pas'-si6n-ate  (sionas  sh&n)  (l),a.  [Pref. 
im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  En^.  passionate  (q.  v.).]  With- 
out passion  or  feeling ;  insensate. 

"A  kinde  of  stupiditie,  or  impassionate  hurt." — Burton: 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  191. 

Invpas'-sl6n-ate  (slon  as  shon)  (2) ,  a.  [!MPAS- 
SIONATE,  v.]  Strongly  or  deeply  affected  or  moved. 

Im-pas'-sioned  (slon  as  sh&n),  o.  [IMPASSION.] 
Roused  to  strong  feeling ;  strongly  or  deeply  moved 
or  excited;  full  of  or  characterized  by  passion  or 
ardor  of  feeling ;  animated ;  excited. 

"Yet  I  will  praise  thee  with  impassioned  voice." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

Im-pas  -Slve,  a.  [Pref.  t»i-=m-=not,  and  Eng. 
passive  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  affected  by  pain,  passion,  or  feeling;  not 
liable  to  pain  or  suffering. 

"He  stands  impassive  in  th'  ethereal  arms." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  uti.  702. 

2.  That  cannot  be  felt.    (Cotton:  On  Sleep.) 

"  Impassive  as  the  marble  in  the  quarry." — De  Qnincen. 

3.  Not  exhibiting  feeling  or  susceptibility;  impas- 
sible ;  unmoved ;  apathetic. 

Im-pas'-slve-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  impassive; -ly.]  In 
an  impassive  manner ;  without  sensibility  to  pain, 
suffering,  or  feeling ;  in  an  unmoved  manner, 

Im-pas  -Blve-ness,  *im-pas-sive-nesse,  s. 
[English  impassive;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  impassive ;  impassibility ;  insensibility ; 
apathy. 

"Remaining  in  a  calme  apathy  and  impassivenesse  in 
all  offencive  emergencies." — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays, 
pt.  i.,  tr.  vi.,  §  1. 

Im-pas-ta  -tipn,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  empaster; 
Fr.  empater=to  impaste  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  impasting  or  making  into 
paste. 

2.  That  which  is  made  into  paste ;  specif.,  a  com- 
bination of  various  materials  of  different  colors  or 
consistencies,  baked  and  united  by  a  cement,  and 
hardened  by  the  action  of  fire  or  the  air;  such  are 
works  in  porcelain,  earthenware,  imitation  marble, 
Ac. 

Im-paste',  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  (?mpos(er;  Fr.  empater, 
from  pref.  em-(=Lat.  in-),  and  O.  Fr.  paste ;  Fr.  pate, 
from  Latin  posfa=paste;  Ital.  impastare;  Sp, 
impastar."] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  into  paste ;  to  concrete. 

"Blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons 
Baked  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

2.  Painting:   To  lay  on,  as  colors,  thickly  and 
boldly. 


impatient 

Im-pas -to,  s.    [Ital.]  [IMPASTE.] 

Paint.:  A  term  used  to  express  the  thickness  :>f 
the  layer  or  body  of  pigment  applied  by  the  painter 
to  his  canvas.  According  to  the  method  of  hand- 
ling exercised  by  different  artist?,  this  impasto  is1. 
thick  or  thin.  Rembrandt,  Salvator  Rosa,  and 
others  used  a  thick  impasto;  Raphael,  Guido.  and 
others,  an  impasto  so  thin  that  the  threads  of  the 
canvas  and  the  crayon  outline  may  be  seen. 
through  it. 

Im-pas  -ture,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-=in,  and  English. 
pasture.]  To  set  to  feed ;  to  turn  out  to  graze. 

Im-pat'-I-ble,  a.  [Lat.  impatibilis,  from  i'm-= 
£n-=not,  and  patibilis= endurable  ;pafior= to  suffer,, 
to  endure ;  Ital.  impatibile.] 

1.  That  cannot  bo  borne  or  endured  ;  intolerable. 

2.  Incapable  of  suffering  or  feeling;  impassible;. 
insensible. 

"  However  they  be  In  themselves  incorruptible,  impat- 
ible,  and  the  same."—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  854. 

Im-pa'-tienge  (tl  as  sh),  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  impa- 
zienza;  Sp.  impaciencia,  from  Lat.  impatientia.], 
[IMPATIENT.] 

1:  Inability  or  unwillingness  to  suffer  pain;- 
uneasiness  under  pain  or  suffering;  restlessness 
occasioned  by  pain  or  suffering. 

"With  huge  impatience  he  inly  swelt." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  III.  xi.  27. 

2.  Vehemence  of  temper;  heat  of  passion ;  anger; 
rage. 

"  My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience."— Shakesp.; 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

3.  Inability  to  endure  delay;  eagerness;  restless- 
ness. 

"I  then, 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience, 
Answered  neglectingly."  Shakespeare. 

*Im-pa'-tien-$?  (tl  as  sh),  *im-pa-cl-en-cy,  m. 
[Lat.  impatientia.]  Impatience. 

"  Contending,  thrusting,  shuffling  for  your  rooms 
Of  ease,  or  honor,  with  impatiency." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  volt 

Im-pa  -tl-e"ns.1!or  t  as  sh),  s.  [Latin=that  can- 
not bear :  so  named  from  the  sudden  and  elastic 
force  with  which  the  species  burst  their  capsules.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Balsaminaceae,  with  the  calyx 
and  corolla  so  abnormal  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate the  several  parts;  sepals  three,  rarely 
five,  petaloid,  imbricate,  two  anterior  (if  present)' 
minute,  two  lateral  small  and  flat,  the  posterior  one^ 
large,  produced  into  a  hollow  spur ;  petals  three, 
anterior  external,  in  bud  largo,  lateral,  two-lobed ; 
stamens  five;  ovary  oblong,  five-celled ;  stigma; 
sessile,  flve-toothed.  About  135  species  are  known,, 
nearly  all  from  the  Himalayas  and  other  Indian 
mountains.  The  distilled  water  of  the  Yellow  Bal- 
sam, taken  in  large  quantities,  is  said  to  bring  on 
diabetes. 

Im-pa-tlent  (tl  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  fFr.,  from  Lat. 
impatiens,  from  fni-=tn-=not,  and  pah'ens=suffer- 
ing,  patient;  pa£t'or=to  suffer,  to  endure;  Ital.- 
impaziente;  Sp.  impaciente.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Not  able  to  endure;  not  enduring  with  patience' 
or   composure;   fretful,   uneasy,    or    discomposed, 
under.    (Followed  by  at,  of,  or  under.) 

"Dryden  was  poor  and  impatient  of  poverty."— .Va-- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Eager;  ardently  desiring  or  expecting.     (Fol- 
lowed by /or.) 

"Impatient for  their  hour." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  2. 

3.  Strongly  moved  or  affected. 

"  To  be  impatient  at  the  death  of  a  person,  concerning  • 
whom  it  was  certain  he  must  die,  is  to  mourn  because  thy 
friend  was  not  born  an  angel." — Jeremy  Taylor:  Rule  of 
Living  Holy. 

4.  Hot,  hasty,  passionate,  angry. 
"Wherefore  is  Charles  Impatient  with  his  friend?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  1. 

5.  Unwilling  to  endure  delay  or  restraint ;  eager, 
ardent. 

"And  dog  impatient  bounding  at  the  shot." 

Thomson:  Winter, 1§Q. 

6._Fullof  or  moved  by  impatience  or  eagerness;: 
exhibiting  or  expressing  impatience. 

"  Dreaming  of  his  stall,  he  dints 
With  his  impatient  hoofs  the  flints." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  il. 

7.  Not  to  bo  borne ;  intolerable,  unendurable. 
"Ay,  me!  deare  lady,  which  the  image  art, 
Of  ruefull  pity,  and  impatient  smart." 

Spenser:  f.  Q.,  II.  I.  44. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  is  impatient  or  restless- 
under  pain  or  suffering. 
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lm-pa -tient-l?  (tl  as  Bh),  adv.  [En*,  impa- 
tient; -ly.]  In  an  impatient  manner;  with  impa- 
tience ;  with  restlessness  or  eagerness. 

"Restlessly,  impatiently, 
Thou  strivest."  Longfellow:  To  a  Child. 

*Im-pat  -r&n,  r.  t.  [Pref.  m-=in,  and  English 
patron.]  To  furnish.  (Davies.) 

*Im-pat-r6n-i-za  -tion,  a.  [Eng.  impair 'oniz(e) ; 
-ation.]  Absolute  seignory  or  possession ;  the  act 
of  putting  into  full  possession  of  a  benefice. 

*Im>pat  -r6n-ize,  v.  t.  [Fr.  impair  on  iser  =  to 
become  master  of  a  house  or  family.]  To  get  or 
win  absolute  possession  or  power  of. 

"The  ambition  of  the  French  king  was  to  impatronize 
hiniMilf  of  the  duchy." — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  90. 

*Im-pa*ve't  v.  t.  [Pref.  tm-=in,  and  Eng.  pave 
(q.  v.) .]  To  cover  with  pavement ;  to  pave. 

*Invpav'-ld,  a.  [Lat.  impavidus,  from  im-=in- 
=not,  andpauidiw=fearful.]  Fearless,  undaunted, 
intrepid. 

*Im-piV-W-iy.  adv.  [Eng.  impavid;  -ly.]  In  a 
fearless,  undaunted,  or  intrepid  manner;  fearlessly. 

*Im-pawn',  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  EMPAWN 
(q.v.). 

Im  pea$h ,  v.  t.  [O. Fr.  empescher  (Fr. empecher) 
=to  prevent,  to  hinder,  from  Low  Lat.  impedico=to 
fetter:  tm.-=m-=in,  on,  and  pedica=&  fetter,  from 
pes  (genii.  pedts)  =  a  foot;  Sp.  &  Port,  empachar.] 

*1.  To  hinder,  to  impede. 

"The  victorie  was  much  hindered  and  impeached."— 
P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  808. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  to 
accuse ;  specifically,  to  bring  a  charge  of  maladmin- 
istration or  treason  against,  as  against  a  minister 
of  state  before  a  competent  tribunal ;  to  arraign. 
"I  will  impeach  the  villain." 

Shakesp.;  Richard  II.,  v.  2. 

If  Followed  by  of  when  the  crime  is  expressed ; 
more  rarely  by  with. 

"People  unacquainted  with  your  temper  impeach  yon 
with  avarice." — Gent.  Instructed,  p.  635. 

*3.  To  bring  discredit  upon ;  to  show  or  endeavor 
to  show  to  be  unworthy  of  credit ;  to  discredit,  to 
disparage ;  to  detract  from  ;  to  bring  reproach  upon. 
"And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hi.  2. 

*4.  To  call  to  account ;  to  make  responsible ;  to 
charge  as  responsible  or  answerable. 

*Im-pea9h  ,  *im-peache,  s.    [IMPEACH,  «.] 

1.  Hindrance,  impediment,  let.    [IMPEACHMENT.] 
"  What  may  be  done  without  impeache  or  waste,  I  can 

and  will  do."— Beaum.  A  Flet.;  Woman's  Prize,  i.  1. 

2.  An  accusation,  an  impeachment,  a  reproach, 

"  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this!" 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

Im-peagh'-a-ble,  a.  [English  impeach;  -able.'] 
That  may  or  can  be  charged;  liable  to  impeach- 
ment ;  chargeable,  accusable. 

"Considered  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  impeach- 
able  offense." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

Im-peach'-er,  «.  [Eng.  impeach;  -cr.]  One  who 
brings  a  charge  or  impeachment ;  an  accuser. 

"  Many  of  our  fiercest  impeachers  would  leave  the  delin- 
quent the  merciful  indulgence  of  a  Savior."— Government 
of  the  Tongue. 

Im-pea$h'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  impeach;  -ment;  Fr. 
empechement.] 

*1.  The  act  of  hindering  or  preventing  obstruc- 
tion. 

"To  march  on  to  Calais  without  impeachment." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

*2.  An  obstruction,  hindrance,  or  impediment. 
"To  the  end  he  might  without  any  impeachment  allure 
all  men  to  favor  him."—  P.  Holland:  Ammtanus,  p.  167. 

3.  The  act  of  impeaching,  accusing,  or  charging 
with  a  crime  or  misdemeanor.      Specif.,  the   ar- 
raignment of  a  minister  of  state  for  maladminis- 
tration or  treason.    In  England  impeachments  are 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tried  by  the 
House  of  Lords. 

"But  an  impeachment  before  the  lords  by  the  commons, 
in  parliament,  is  a  prosecution  of  the  established  law, 
being  a  presentment  to  the  most  high  and  supreme  court 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  by  the  most  solemn  grand  inquest 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  A  commoner  cannot,  however,  be 
impeached  before  the  lords  for  any  capital  offense,  but 
only  for  high  misdemeanors;  a  peer  may  be  impeached 
for  any  crime."— Blackstone.-  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  19. 

1[  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  have  the 
sole  power  of  impeachment  (Art.  I,  Sec.  2,  Cl.  5) ; 
and  that  the  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to 
try  all  impeachments  (Art.  I,  Sec.  3,  Cl.  6).  Section 
4  of  Article  II.  provides  that  the  President  and 
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Vice-President  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United 
Stati-s  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeach- 
ment for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors. 

"The  removal  of  Federal  officers  by  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings under  Section  4  of  Article  II.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  attempted  seven  times. 

"The  Blount  case  was  the  first.  William  Blount, 
United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee,  was  charged  in 
1797  with  conspiring  with  British  officers  to  steal  part  of 
Louisiana  from  Spain  for  England's  benefit.  The  House 

Erepared  articles  of  impeachment.  The  Senate  expelled 
im,  after  putting  him  under  bonds  for  trial.  Blount's 
defense  was  that  a  Senator  was  not  a  civil  officer  liable  to 
impeachment,  and  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction  only 
he  was  acquitted. 

"Judge  John  Pickering,  of  the  Federal  District  Court 
for  New  Hampshire,  was  impeached  in  1803  for  drunken- 
ness and  profanity  on  the  bench.  The  defense  was 
insanity.  On  trial  before  the  Senate,  Pickering1  was  con- 
victed by  a  party  vote,  and  removed  from  his  office. 

"  In  1804,  Samuel  Chase  of  Maryland,  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  charged 
with  improper  conduct  on  the  bench;  among  other 
things,  with  having  indulged  in  'highly  indecent  and 
extra- judicial  reflections  upon  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment' in  the  course  of  a  charge  to  a  Maryland  Grand 
Jury.  The  impeachment  proceedings,  instigated  and 
managed  by  John  Randolph  of  Virginia,  were  political 
in  their  origin  and  animus.  Judge  Chase  was  acquitted 
through  the  failure  of  the  prosecution  to  obtain  a  two- 
thirds  vote  against  him  in  the  Senate,  on  any  one  of  the 
eight  articles  of  impeachment.  He  resumed  his  seat  on 
the  bench,  and  held  it  as  long  as  he  lived. 

"About  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  James  H.  Peck,  a 
Federal  District  Judge  in  Missouri,  was  impeached  for 
oppressive  treatment  of  an  attorney.  The  case  was  of  no 
importance;  the  Jndge  was  acquitted. 

"Thirty  years  afterward,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  Judge  West  H.  Humphreys  of  the 
Federal  District  Court  of  Tennessee,  joined  the  Confeder- 
acy and  accepted  judicial  office  under  it,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  send  his  resignation  to  Washington.  He 
was  impeached,  mainly  in  order  to  vacate  the  office,  and 
convicted  on  June  26,  1862.  One  of  the  witnesses  sum- 
moned to  appear  against  Judge  Humphreys  was  Andrew 
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Johnson,  then  Governor  of  Tennessee,  destined  himself 
to  be  the  next  subject  of  impeachment  proceedings  before 
the  Senate.  One  of  the  four  Senators  who  voted  not  guilty 
on  the  article  charging  JudgeHumphreys  with  high  trea- 
son, was  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  whose  vote  five  years 
later  saved  Andrew  Johnson. 

"Andrew  Johnson  was  impeached  on  March  4,  1868,  the 
eleven  articles  charging  the  President  in  various  forms 
with  violation  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  act,  with  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  with  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Tenure  of  Office  act,  with  conduct  and  utter- 
ances tending  'to  bring  the  high  office  of  President  into 
contempt,  ridicule,  and  disgrace;'  and  with  the  public 
declaration,  in  his  speeches  while  swinging  around  the 
circle,  that  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  was  no  constitu- 
tional legislature.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recite  the  his- 
tory of  the  memorable  trial,  which  lusted  for  nearly  three 
months,  and  in  which  the  hottest  of  political  passions 
were  enlisted.  Thirty-six  votes  were  needed  to  convict.  No 
vote  was  ever  taken  except  on  the  three  strongest  articles, 
the  second,  third,  and  eleventh,  and  on  each  of  these  the 
Senate  stood  35  for  conviction  to  19  for  acquittal,  im- 
peachment failing  by  a  single  vote.  One  of  the  counsel 
who  defended  President  Johnson  was  the  Hon.  William 
M.  Evarts  of  New  York. 

"The  seventh  and  last  Federal  impeachment  was  that 
of  William  W.  Belknap,  Grant's  Secretary  of  War.  He 
was  justly  charged  in  1876  with  corruption  in  office,  and 
the  House  voted  unanimously  to  impeach  him.  He  re- 
signed hastily  a  few  hours  before  the  passage  of  the  im- 
peachment resolution,  and  his  resignation  was  promptly 
accepted  by  Grant.  The  trial  proceeded,  nevertheless. 
Bel  knap' s  defense  was  a  denial  of  jurisdiction,  based  on 
the  circumstance  that  when  the  impeachment  resolution 
passed  the  House,  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  civil  officer  of  the 
United  States.  The  impeachment  proceedings  failed  by 
the  lack  of  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate  for  con- 
viction. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  in  only  two  cases  have  im- 
peachment proceedings  against  a  civil  officer  of  the 
United  States  been  prosecuted  successfully  before  the 
Senate  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  One  of  these 
was  for  the  removal  of  a  drunken  and  profane  judge, 
whose  presence  upon  the  bench  was  a  public  scandal. 
The  other  was  a  purely  formal  proceeding  to  vacate  the 
office  of  a  judge  actually  engaged  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  Government,  but  technically  still  an  incum- 
bent of  his  office  under  the  Government.  Of  the  five  un- 
successful impeachment  proceedings  on  record,  two 
failed  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  Of  the  whole  seven 
cases,  four  concerned  judicial  officers.  Only  once  has 
there  been  an  attempt  to  punish  by  impeachment  a  Cab- 
inet officer.  Only  once  has  there  been  an  attempt  to 
punish  and  remove  by  impeachment  a  President  of  the 
United  States."— New  York  Sun,  Dec.  24,  1893. 

4.  The  state  of  being  impeached ;  a  charge,  an 
accusation,  an  indictment. 

"The  fears  of  the  patricians  lest  they  should  be  made 
the  subjects  of  vindictive  impeachments. "—Lewis.-  Cred. 
Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1856),  ii.  268. 

5.  The  act  of  bringing  discredit  upon  or  calling 
in  question  the  credibility,  purity  of  motives,  up- 
rightness, correctness  of  a  person  or  act;  as,  the 
impeachment  of  a  witness,  or  the  impeachment  of 
a  person's  motives. 


6.  A  reproach;  a  ground  of  censure,  reproach,  or 
blame. 

"To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home, 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

impeachment  of  waste,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  A  restraint  from  committing  waste 
upon  lands  or  tenements ;  a  demand  for  compen- 
sation for  waste  committed  by  a  tenant,  who  has 
but  a  particular  estate  in  the  land  granted. 

[WASTE.] 

"For  waste  in  either  of  these  [houses,  timber,  or  land], 
whether  voluntary  or  permissive,  all  tenants  merely  for 
life  or  any  less  estate  are  punishable  or  liable  to  be  im- 
peached, unless  their  leases  be  made,  as  sometimes  they 
are,  without  impeachment  of  waste,  absqite  impetitinne 
va&ti:  that  is,  with  a  provision  or  protection  that  no  man 
shall  impetere,  or  sue  him  for  waste  committed."— Black' 
stone;  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  15. 

*im-pSarl,  v.  t.     [Pref.  im-=in,  and  Eng.  pearl 

1.  To  form  into  pearls,  or  into  the  resemblance  of 
pearls. 

"  Dew-drops,  which  the  sun 
Impearls  on  every  leaf  and  every  flower." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  747. 

2.  [EMPEARL.] 

Im-pe'c-Ca-bll'-I-t?,  s,  [Fr.  impeccability ,  from 
Lat.  impeccabili8= impeccable  (q.  v.).J  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  impeccable ;  freedom  from  thu  pos- 
sibility of  committing  sin. 

'* To  eternize  the  infallibility  and  impeccability  of  all 
lapsed,  sentient,  and  intelligent  beings."—  Cheyne:  On 
Regimen,  p.  326. 

Im-pec  -ca-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  impeccabilis,  from 
m-=m-=not,  andpecca6iZis=liable  to  sin;  pecco= 
to  sin;  Fr.  impeccable;  Sp.  impecable;  Ital. 
impeccabile.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  liable  to  sin ;  exempt  or  free  from 
the  possibility  of  sinning. 

"Had  we  been  made  impeccable,  we  should  have  been 
another  kind  of  creatures  than  now."—  Glanrill;  Prc- 
existence  of  Souls,  ch.  viii. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  who  is  exempt  or  free  from 
the  possibility  of  sinning. 

*Im-pec -canoe,  *im-pec-can-cie,  s.  [English 
impeccant;  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
impeccant  or  impeccable;  impeccability,  infalli- 
bility. 

"She  cannot  erre,  and  stubbornely  chalenpes  unto  her 
chaire  a  certain  impeccancie  of  judgment."— Bp.  Hall: 
ffo  Peace  with  Rome. 

Im-pec'-cant,  a.  [Lat.  im-=*n-=not,  and  pec- 
cans,  pr.  par.  of  pecco=to  sin.]  Free  from  sin, 
unerring,  sinless,  impeccable,  infallible. 

"Poor  dogs  of  some  sort,  and  impeccant  half-asses." 
Byrom:  To  O.  Lloyd. 

Im-p8-CU~Hl-8s'-I-ty,  8.  [Eng.  impecunious; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impecunious  or 
without  money ;  poverty. 

Im-pe-cu>nl-pus,  a.  [Lat.  im-=in-=not,  and 
pecuniosus=h&ving  money  ;pec«nta= money.]  Hav- 
ing no  money ;  destitute  of  money ;  poor. 

Im-pede',  v.  t.  [Lat.  impedio,  f rom  ftn- =  m- =  in, 
and  pes  {genit.  pedis)=&  foot.]  To  hinder;  to  let; 
to  obstruct ;  to  stop  the  progress  of ;  to  encumber. 

"The  leading  strings,  which  preserve  and  uphold  the 
infant,  would  impede  the  full-grown  man." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  1. 

*Im-ped -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  imped(e);  -ible.'}  That 
may  or  can  be  impeded,  hindered,  or  obstructed. 

"Every  internal  act  is  not  in  itself  impedible  by  out-    ; 
ward  violence."— Jer.  Taylor. 

Im-ped'-I-ment,  s.  [Lat.  impedimetttum,  from 
impedio~to  impede,  to  hinder;  Fr.  impediment; 
Sp.  &  Port,  impedimenta.]  That  which  impedes, 
hinders,  obstructs,  or  encumbers;  a  hindrance;  an 
obstruction;  an  encumbrance. 

"Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  marched  on  without  impediment." 

Shakesp.:  King  Richard  III.,  v.  2. 

IT  Impediment  in  the  speech;  A  defect  which  pre- 
vents distinct  articulation. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  impediment  and 
difficulty  i  see  DIFFICULTY. 

*Im-ped'-I-ment,  v.  t.  [IMPEDIMENT,  s.]  To 
hinder,  to  impede,  to  obstruct. 

"Lest  Themistocles  .  .  .  should  have  withstood  and 
impedimented  a  general  good."— Bp.  Reynolds. 

Im-pSd-I-meV-tal,  *Im-ped-€-men '-tal,  adj. 
[Eng.  impediment;  -al.~\  Impending  or  tending  to 
impede  or  obstruct ;  obstructing ;  obstructive. 

"He  was  troubled  with  convictions— things  so  impedi- 
mental to  success!" — G.  H.  Lewes-.  History  of  Philosophy, 
ii.  lOL 

*Im  -pe-d!te,  v.  t.  [IMPEDITE,  a.]  To  hinder,  to 
impede,  to  obstruct. 

"  Digestion  in  the  stomach,  and  other  faculties  there, 
seemed  not  to  be  much  impedited." — Boyle.-  Works,  vol. 
vi.,  p.  457. 
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*Im  -pe-dlte,  a.  [Lat.  impeditus,  pa.  par.  of 
tmpedio=tu  hinder.]  Hindered,  obstructed. 

*Im-pe-dr-tion,  s.  [Lat.  impeditio,  from  irnpe- 
ditus,  pa.  par.  of  impedio=to  impede  (q.  v.).]  The 
act  of  impeding  or  hindering;  au  impediment;  a 
hindrance ;  an  obstruction. 

*Im-ped'-I-tIve,  a.  [Eng.  impedit (e) ;  -ive;  Fr. 
impeditif.]  Hindering,  impeding,  obstructing,  ob- 
structive. 

"Cumbersome  and  impeditive  of  motion." — Bp.  Hall: 
Soliloquy  23. 

impel  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  impello,  from  /m-=tn-=on, 
and  pello=to  drive;  Ital.  impellers ;  Sp.  impeler; 
Port,  impellir.] 

1.  To  drive  or  push  forward  or  on. 

"Together  we  impelled  the  flying  ball." 

Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 

2.  To  urge  or  drive  forward ;  to  instigate ;  to  ex- 
cite to  action ;  to  incite. 

"A  bloodhound  train,  by  Rapine's  lust  impelled." 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  impel  and  to  en- 
courage, see  ENCOURAGE. 

Im-pel  -lent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  impellens,  pr.  par. 
of  impello=to  impel.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Impelling,  or  having  the  quality  of 
impelling. 

"  Such  ponderous  bodies  do  take  an  enforced  flight  from 
an  exterior  impellent  swiftness." — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  427. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  power,  force,  or  influence  which 
impels  or  drives  forward ;  an  impulsive  motive  or 
power. 

"  Very  many  bodies  of  visible  bulk  are  set  a  moving  by 
external  impellents."— Boyle:  Works,  v.  210. 

Im  pel  -ler,  s.  [Eng.  impel;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  impels ;  an  impellent. 

"Is  it  impelled  without  an  impellert" — Clarke:  Second 
Defense  of  the  Immateriality,  <£c. 

Im  pen  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  im-=in,  and  English  pen 
(q.  v.) .]    To  inclose  or  shut  up,  as  in  a  pen ;  to  pen. 
"These  as  they  run  in  narrow  banks  impent." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  iii. 

*Im-pend  (l),  *lm-pende,  v.  t.  [Lat.  impendo.] 
To  pay,  to  spend,  to  expend. 

"  Theyr  fidelytie,  whiche  they  to  vs  dayly  impende." — 
Fabyan  (an.  1262). 

Im-pend'  (2),  v.  i.  [Lat.  impendeo,  from  im-=in- 
=on,  and  pendeo—io  hang.] 

1.  To  hang  over  or  above. 

"While  the  storm  impends  on  high." 

Brooks:  The  Female  Seducers. 

2.  To  threaten  near  at  hand ;  to  be  imminent. 
"And  high  above,  impends  avenging  wrath  divine." 

Scott:  Don  Boderick,  ii.  11. 

Im-pend  -en9e,  "Im-pend'-en-c.y' ,  s.  [Eng.  im- 
pendent; -ce.  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impendent;  near 
approach ;  imminence. 

"  The  present  impendeney  of  God's  punishments." — 
Hammond:  Works,  iv.  492. 

2.  That  which  is  impendent  or  imminent. 
Im-pend'-ent,  a.    [Lat.  impendent,  pr.  par.  of 

impendeo=to  impend.]    Impending,  hanging  over, 
imminent,  threatening. 

"Impendent  in  the  air 
Let  his  keen  saber,  comet-like  appear." 

Prior:  On  the  Duke  of  OrmonaTs  Picture. 

Im-pen  e^tra-bll  -I-t?,  s.  [Fr.  impenetrabilite, 
from  imp£n«ra6(e=impenetrable  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  im- 
penetrabile ;  Sp.  impenetrable.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit, :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impenetra- 
ble ;  incapability  of  being  pierced  or  penetrated. 

"  Those  who  have  placed  the  essence  of  matter  in  exten- 
sion alone,  or  even  in  impenetrability." — Clarke:  Leibnitz's 
First  Paper.  (App.) 

2.  Fig. :  Insusceptibility  of   intellectual  impres- 
sion ;  dullness,  obtuseness,  stupidity. 

II.  Phys. :  The  property  by  which  two  portions  of 
matter  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  occupy  the  same 
portion  of  space. 

Im-pSn'-e-tra-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impene- 
trabilte,from  im-=in-=uot,  and  penetrabilis=pen- 
etrable ;  penetro=tf>  penetrate ;  peiut«s=within,  in- 
wardly ;  Ital.  impenetrable ;  Sp.  impenetrable.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  That  cannot  be  penetrated  or  pierced; 
not  admitting  the  passage  of  any  other  body ;  im- 
pervious. 

"  How  grateful,  this  impenetrable  screen." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viil. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Insusceptible  of  intellectual  impression ;  ob- 
tuse, dull,  stupid. 
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(2)  Not  to  be  affected  or  moved;  insensible,  re- 
tl 


lentless. 


imperceptibleness 

founded  on  experience ;  but  that  it  prescribes  to  us 
a  priori  what  we  ought  and  what  we  ought  not  to 
do,  presupposing  our  liberty  to  obey  or  to  disobey. 
"If  we  ask  for  explanation  of    particular  right  and 

(3)  That  cannot  be  penetrated,  divined,  or  discov-    ^S^^S^^tM/S^S^^^K: 
•ed ;  as,  an  impenetrable  secret.  if  it  be  a  Ughti  it  is  rather  the  beacon  on  the  hill-top  than 

the  lamp  to  illuminate  the  domestic  chamber." — W.  Wal- 
lace: Kant,  p.  216. 


"Able  to  wound  the  tmpenetrablest  ears." 

Drayton:  Barons'  Wars,  vi. 


II.  Phys.:  Having  the  quality  of  preventing  any 
second  body  from  occupying  the  space  which  itself 
already  fills. 

Im-pen  -8-tra-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impenetrable  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impenetrable  ; 
impenetrability. 

11  We  may  consider  that  motion  does  not  essentially  be- 
long to  matter,  as  divisibility  and  impenetrableness  are 
believed  to  do."—  Boyle:  Works,  i.  210. 

Im-pen'-S-tra-blJ1,  adv.  [Eng.  impenetrab(le)  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  impenetrable  manner;  so  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  penetration. 

"Man's  heart  had  been  impenetrably  sealed." 

Covrper:  Conversation,  427. 

•Im-pSn'-S-trat-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  im-=m-=not,  and 
Eng.  penetrated  (q.  v.)  .]  Not  penetrated  or  pierced. 

Im  pen  -1-tenc.e,  Innjen'-l-ten-f?,  s.  [Fr.  im- 
penitence, from  Lat.  impcenitentia,  from  impoinitens 
=impenitent  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  impenitenza.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  impenitent  :  want  of  penitence 
or  remorse  for  sin  or  guilt  ;  hardness  of  heart  ;  ob- 
duracy. 

"He  punishes  .  .  .  obstinacy  with  impenitence,  and 
impenitence  with  damnation."  —  Bishop.  Taylor:  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

Im-pSn'-I-tent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impceni- 
lens,  from  tm-=in-=not,  and  po2m'tens=penitent 
(q.v.)  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  impenitente.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Not  penitent  ;  not  repentant  for  sin 
or  guilt. 

"  To  remit  the  sins  of  impenitent  sinners  was  a  profane 
abuse  of  the  power  which  Christ  had  delegated  to  his 
ministers."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

*B.  As  subst.:  One  who  does  not  or  will  not  re- 
pent ;  a  hardened  sinner. 

Im-pSn'-I-tent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impenitent;  -ly.] 
In  an  impenitent  manner  ;  without  repentance,  re- 
morse, or  contrition  ;  obdurately. 

Im-pen  -nate,  a.  [Pref.  tm-=m-=not,  and  pen- 
nate  (q.v.).l 

Ornith.  :  Having  short  wings  covered  with  scale- 
like  feathers.  [IMPENNES.] 

*im  penned  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [IMPEN.] 

Im-pSn'-nes,  s.  pi.  [Norn.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  im- 
pennis,  from  Lat.  im-=not,  and  perma=a  wing,  a 
feather.] 

Ornith.  :  The  name  given  by  Illiger  to  a  family  or 
tribe  of  Swimming  Birds  having  short  wings  cov- 
ered with  scale-like  feathers.  It  includes  the  Di- 
vers, the  Auks,  the  Penguins,  &c. 

im  pen  nous,  a.  [Lat.  im-=fn-—Tiot,  and  penna 
=  awmg;  Eng.  adj  .  suff  .  -ous.]  Having  no  wings; 
wanting  wings  ;  wingless. 

"It  is  generally  conceived  an  earwig  hath  no  wings, 
and  is  reckoned  among  impennous  insects  by  many."  — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxxvii. 

*Im  -p§r-ant,  a.  [Lat.  imperans,  pr.  par.  of  im- 
pero=  to  command.]  Commanding. 

*Im'-per-ate,  a.   [Lat.  imperatus,  pa.  par.  of  im- 
pero  =  to  command.]     Done  by  express  order  or 
direction  ;  not  involuntary  ;  commanded. 
•'  "These  I  call  the  Imperateacts  of  divine  providence."  — 
Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  ch.  i.,  p.  86. 

Im-per  -a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  imperatif,  from  Lat. 
imperativus,  from  imperatus,  pa.  par.  of  impero=to 
command  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  imperativo,] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Expressive   of  command  ;   containing  a  com- 
mand or  express  direction  ;  commanding  ;  authori- 
tative. 

"The  suits  of  kings  are  imperative."  —  Bp.  Hall:  Contem- 
plations; David  and  Bathsheba. 

2.  That  cannot  be  avoided,  evaded,  or  neglected  ; 
that  must  be  attended  to  ;  compulsory  ;  obligatory  j 
as,  an  imperative  duty. 

II.  Gram.  :  A  term  applied  to  that  mood  of  a  verb 
which  expresses  command,  entreaty,  or  exhorta- 
tion. 

B  .  As  substantive  : 

Gram.:  That  mood  of  a  verb  which  expresses 
command,  entreaty,  or  exhortation. 

"  If  we  declare  our  meaning  in  ...  the  form  of  a 
command  or  request,  it  is  the  imperative,1'  —  Beattie: 
Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  §  3. 

T[  Categorical  Imperative  : 

Philos.  :  The  name  by  which  Kant  designates  the 
great  principles  of  the  Moral  Law,  to  show  that 
morality  is  not  a  mere  synonym  of  interest,  nor 


Im-p6r  -a-tlve-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  imperative;  -ly.] 
In  an  imperative  manner ;  with  command  or  au- 
thority; authoritatively;  as  a  command. 

"The words,  though  they  are  delivered  imperatively, 
yet  are  a  plain  promise." — Up.  Bull:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,ser.  i. 

Im-pSr-a  -tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  A  title  originally  bestowed  upon 
a  victorious  leader  on  the  field  of  battle  by  his 
soldiers;  toward  the  end  of  the  commonwealth  it 
was  conferred  by  the  senate.    It  might  be  conferred 
more  than  once  on  the  same  person.    Augustus  and 
his  successors  constantly  assumed  this  title,  and  it 
became  the  peculiar  appellation  of  supreme  power. 
Still  later  it  became  equivalent  to  the  modern  em- 
peror. 

2.  ZoOl.:  A    genus   of    gasteropodous  mpllusks, 
family   Turbimcto.      About    twenty     species    are 
known  from  South  Africa,  India,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 

Im-per-a-tor'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.,  fern.  sing,  of  imper- 
atori«s=pertaining  to  a  general.  Named  by  Lin- 
neeus  from  its  supposed  forceful  medicinal  virtues.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Peucedanum  (q.  v.). 

*Im-per-a-tor'-l-al,  a.  [Latin  imperatorius, 
from  imperator.]  [EMPEROR.] 

1.  Commanding;  imperative ; authoritative ;  with 
command. 

"  Moses  delivered  this  law  after  an  imperatorial  way." 
—Harris:  On  the  Beatitudes,  p.  2S9. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  office  or  title  of  imper- 
ator ;  as,  imperatorial  laurels. 

*Im-per-a-tbr'-I-an,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  imperator; 
-tan.]  Imperial.  (Oauden:  Tears  of  the  Church, 
14S.) 

Im  per-a-t'dr'-In,  «.  [Lat.,  &c.,  imperator(ia) ; 
-in  (Ciiem.).] 

Chem..:  Ci2Hi2Oa.  Peucedanin.  A  neutral  sub- 
stance destitute  or  taste  and  smell,  obtained  from 
the  root  of  the  masterwort  by  digesting  it  in  boil- 
ing alcohol  and  purifyingj  by  means  of  ether,  from 
a  brown  resinous  body  with  which  it  is  contami- 
nated. It  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  colorless,  trans- 
parent prisms,  which  melt  at  75°  without  loss  of 
weight.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  partly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  ether.  The  alco- 
holic solution  of  imperatorin  has  a  burning  aromatic 
taste,  and  produces  a  sensation  of  scratching  in  the 
throat. 

*Im-per-a-tbr'-I-ous,  a.  [Lat.  imperatorius.] 
Befitting  an  emperor ;  imperial. 

•Im-per'-a-tor-?,  *lm-per-a-tor-ie,  a.  [Latin 
imperatorius.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  power, 
command,  or  authority. 

"[I]  will  impart 
To  thee  the  mightie  imperatorte  art." 

Chapman:  Hymn  to  Hermes. 

Im-per-ceiv  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  tm-=m-=not,  and 
Eng.  perceivable  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  perceived ; 
imperceptible. 

"By  a  long  train  of  gradual,  imperceivable  encroaches." 
— South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  7. 

Im-pSr-ceiv  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imperceiva- 
ble ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imper- 
ceivable ;  imperceptibility. 

"  This  imperceivableness  of  the  impressions  made  upon 
our  souls  by  the  Holy  Spirit." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  lii., 
ser.  5. 

*Im-per-celved',  a.  [Pref.  tm-=»n-=not,  and 
Eng.  perceived  (q.v.).]  Not  perceived ;  unperceived. 
(Boyle:  Works,  v.  620.) 

Im-per-sSpt-I-bU'-I-ty1,  s.  [Eng.  impercepti- 
ble; -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imper- 
ceptible. 

Im-per-c8pt'-I-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  adj. :  That  cannot  be  perceived ;  not  per- 
ceptible ;  that  cannot  be  discovered  or  known  by 
the  senses ;  not  discernible  or  easily  apprehended 
by  the  mind. 

"  The  imperceptible  meandering  veins." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  186. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  cannot  be  perceived  by 
the  senses. 

Im-per  fSpt'-I-ble-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  impercepti- 
ble ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imper- 
ceptible ;  imperceptibility. 

"The  reason  of  their  snbtility  and  imperceptibleness." 
—Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  18. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     (bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  •- f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  -  slius.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


imperceptibly 
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impermeable 


T  An    imperfection  in  a  person    arises  from  his       imperial-paper,  s.    [IMPERIAL,  B.  II.  2.] 


Im-per-cept  -i-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  imperceptible)  ; 


pect  to  get  altogether  rid  of  it :  a  defect — 

r-$ep -tion,  s.     [Pref.  tm-=m-=not,  and  tjon  frOm  the  general  constitution  of  man;  it  is 

Eng.  perception  (q.  v.).]    Want  of  perception.  what  may  benatural  to  the  man  as  an  individual,  but 

"In  the  state  of  silence  of  imperception."— a.  More.-  not  natural  to  man  as  a  species ;  in  this  manner  wo 

Philos.  Writings.     (Gen.  Pref.) 

Im-per-cep  -tlve,  a.     [Pref.  im-=m-=not,  and 

Eng.  perceptive  (q.v.}.]    Not  perceiving;  not  able  Im-pgr  -fect-1? ,  adv.    [Eng.  imperfect;  -ly.\  In 
to  perceive ;  impercipient. 


Im-per'-I-al-IS.t,  s,    [Eng.  imperial;  -ist.~\ 

1.  A  subject  or  supporter  of  an  emperor  or  em- 
pire. 

2.  A  favorer  or  supporter  of  imperialism. 
Im-per-I-ar-I-tyS  s.    [Eng.  imperial;  -ity.] 

1.  Imperial  power  or  authority. 

2.  An  imperial  right  or  privilege,  as  the  right  of 
an  emperor  to  a  share  in  the  produce  of  mines.  &c. 

Im-per  -I-al-Ize,  v.  t.    [Eng.  imperial;  -i'ze.] 
1.  To  invest  with  the  authority,  state,  or  position 


speak  of  a  defect  in  speech,  or  a  defect  in  temper. 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

Im-p5r '-f  ect-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  imperfect;  -ly.]   In 
w^.v,01,0,  ..^.^^i.  an  imperfect  manner  or  degree;  not  completely, 

mSS^iS^Jff*  °f  the  SOnl-"-a  *"•"  Phi'°B-  n°"  Oh  nfa'ke  me  thus  Imperfectly  happy  before  my  time." 

,  — Bp.  Hail:  Occasional  Meditations,  med.  91. 

•Im-peT-Clp  -I-ent  a.    f  Pref.  im-=m-=not,  and  j         gr  _f  gct_ngss  ,.  [English  imperfect;  -ness.l 

Eng.  percipient  (q.v.).]    Not  perceiving;  not  hav-  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperfect ;  imperfec-  of  an  emperor, 

ing  the  power  to  perceive.  tion.    (Boyle :  Works,  iii.  424.)  2.  To  give  the  character  of  an  empire  to ;  to  make 

nm-perd-I-bll  -I-tf ,  «.    [Eng.  imperdible ;  -itu.]  Im-pgr -f  6r-a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  im-=m-=not,  and  into  an  empire. 

The  quaktyor  state  of  being  imperdible;  not  liable  fo?o=io  perg,rato'  (q.  A}    That  cannot  bo  per-  Im-per  -I-aM?,  adv.     {So*,  imperial ; -lyj     In 

to  want  or  destruction.  forated,  pierced,  or  bored  through.  an  imperial  manner. 

f£«£»5*ft  tSSfSfS!'  (NoteU6C)mt  Im-nSr-f  5r-a  -ta.  s.  vl.    FIMPERFORATE.]  .  Im-per  -I-al-ty,    ..,     [English    i 

*Im-perd  -I-ble,  a.    [Latin  pref. 
and   perdo=to   destroy.]    Not  to  be 

wasted ;  indestructible.  ^       conla"ins"Jtn'ree''farnlTies","GromTd'a,  Miiiolida,~  and    761.) 

nlam   ^methina^onEcc^   UUU?  '"  '  ~    Lituolida  (q.v.).  Im-pSr  -II,  v.  t.    [Pref.  im-=in,  and  Eng. 

T™n?rT?rT  «Z™r fit    *im  nar  fite    *in        Im-pSr -f  or-ate,   a.     [Lat.   ,m-=m-=not,   and    (q.  v.).]    To' brii  Into  or  place 'in  a  position  ol 
Im_per-fect,    *im-par-flt,    *im-pa.r-nte,   »1I  -    perf0fatul,-pii.-paT.at  perforo=tn  perforate.]    Not    peril  or  danger ;  to  endanger. 

a.  &  s.    LU.  rr.  imperjeii, tm-    perforatocj.  not  pierced  or  bored  through;  having       "Will  I  imperil  the  innocence  and  candour  of  the- 
"perfect™  = finish'X  perfect    no  openings  or  holes.  author  of  this  calumny?" 

imperforate -shells,  s.  pi. 
Zo6l. :    Shells  in  whi< " 
coiled,  leaving  only  a  co 


perfaict  (Fr.  impai 
tm-  =  in-  =  not,    an< 
(q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Not  complete  or  perfect;  not  absolutely  fin- 
ished ;  unfinished. 

"  Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  3. 

2.  Not  perfect  in  quality  or  quantity ;  not  reach- 
ing a  certain  standard  or  ideal ;  characterized  by  or 
subject  to  defects  or  failings ;  frail. 

"Then  say  not  man's  imperfect,  Heaven  in  fault." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  i.  69. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (of  a  flower'} :  Having  either  stamens  or 
pistils  wanting. 

2.  Grammar:  A  term  applied  to  a  tense  which 
expresses   or  denotes   an   uncompleted  action  or 
state,  especially  in  past  time. 


whorls   A™  closplv       Im-pgr'-Il-mgnt,  s.    [Eng.  imperil  ;-ment.~\    The 
olumellatothectn?er          *    ^J^g^***^**  g   imperU°d; 


FrZnf*  fit  vii    ch  xvl  V  "        i«m=empire;  Fr.  impfrieux;  Ital  &  bp.  imperial.  1 

Arrors,  Dk.  vii.,  en.  xvi.J  j   CommandinKi  dictatorial,  tyrannical,  authori- 

Im-per-f  or-a  -tion,  s.    IPref.  im-=tn-=not,  and    tative,  overbearing,   haughty,  arrogant,  dommeor- 
ng. perforation  (q.v.).]    The  quality  or  state  of    £ng. 

"  The  slave  of  an  imperious  and  reckless  termagant." — 
lUacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xv. 
*2.  Imperial,  lordly,  majestic, 
"Therefore,  great  lords,  be,  as  your  titles  witness, 
Imperious."  Shakesp.:  Titus  Androniciu,  v.  1. 

3.  Urgent,  pressing,  compelling. 


Im-per  -I-al,  *em-per  -I-al,  *im-per-i-all,  a. 
&«.  [O.  Fr.  emperial;  Fr.  imperial,  from  Lat.  im- 
pertaiw=belonging  to  an  empire;  imperium=an 
empire;  Sp.  &  Port,  imperial;  Ital.  imperiale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  an  empire  or  an  emperor. 
(Churchill:  The  Candidate.) 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  royal  or  supreme  power,  or 
to  the  person  by  whom  it  is  wielded;  sovereign, 


3.  Math. :  An  imperfect  number  is  one  whose  ali-  supreme,  royal. 

quot  parts  taken  together  do  not  make  up  a  sum  3.    Fit  or  suitable  for  an  emperor;   lordly,  ma- 
equal  to  the  number  itself,  but  either  fall  short  of  jestic.    (Dryden:  Virgil's  ^Eneid,  vi.  1,177.) 
or  exceed  it ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  called  a  defect-  B.  As  substantive  : 
ive  number,  in  the  latter  an  abundant  number.  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

4.  Music:_ Not  perfect.    (1),  An  imperfect  interval  j   A  baggage  cas?  on  the  top  of  a  traveling-car- 


'Imperious  need,  which  cannot  be  withstood." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  837. 

U  For  the  difference  between  imperious  and  c»»i- 
manding,  see  COMMANDINO. 

Im-per  -I-Dus-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  imperious;  -ly.~]  In 
an  imperious,  haughty,  dictatorial,  or  overbearing 
manner ;  with  arrogance  or  haughtiness.  (Shakesp. : 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3.) 

Im-per  -I-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imperious;  -nc/n.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperious ;  arrogance, 


feet  cadence  is  one  wnicn  does  not  give  complete  '  5  "i  tuft  of  hair  worn  on 

rest  in  key.    All  cadences  not  having  a  dominant  or  fromAbeine  introduced  int 

snbdominant  penultimate  are  said  to  be  imperfect.  K°5      5?W 

[CADENCE.]    (4)  An  imperfect  stop  on  an  organ  is  "*£ 

_     »i_  _    _;_ '*   !_;_»>     J_ *.     ».          ...i   4.U_nnn.U   *Urt  Toflivm-nllii  * 


is  one  which  is  a  semitone  less  than  perfect.    (2)        ;•  "  Tl£«?ra™7mrk"SpKnd-a~  ch'sivT""  "  Tno  H1 

The  imperfect  consonances  are  the  third  and  sixth,    nSge,'n  (£S £"«!,,       ™    f    diligence "or   coach  h™fk 

as  opposed  to  the  fourth  and  fifth.    (3)  An  imper-    ,  |l. ^£,,?nJ^?  Bro,m,',  School  Davsvt  i    ch  i  )  "  The  Earl  of  Stratford  continued  to  press  the  States  to 

feet  cadence  is  one  which  does  not  give  complete    (^"^uft  „,  hai™worn  on^e  lower^ip-'  so ^called  oome  into  ?he  1ueen'8  ™»<">™.  ^^  »  «as  said  he 

i  :„  i »u — j...HAA «n4.  hBV|n«  B  i1n««lnBn«-mi        J.  A  tu                                                               VL'Vi  managed  with  Kreat  imperiousneas.   — Burnet:  Hist.  Own 

Qto  fashion  by  the  Emperor  JJJJfSub  1712). 

t^._ _,     ^., , ,__  -  Im-pgr-Ish-ft-Wl'-I-t^,  s.   [Eng.tmpen'sftafti(e); 

one  the  pipes  of  which  do  not  extend  through  the       II.  Technically:  -ituA    The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperishable; 

whole  compass  of  the  manual ;  a  short  stop.     (5)        1.  Arch. :  An  imperial  dome  or  roof.  indestructibility. 

Duple  measure  was  formerly  called  imperfect,  as       2.  Paper:  A  size  of  paper  about  22x32  in.  _   ,  ».        ..              ,_     imnfrixsahle  ~\    Not 

opposed  to .tempusperfectum,  triple  time.    (Stainer       imperial-chamber,  „.  pJ^aWe'f^robjWt'oJ  liabte^  dSCcVionS 

*  Barrett.)                                                                              Ger    fjist-:   A  supreme   tribunal  established  by  decay;  indestructible;  enduring  permanently. 

B.  As  substantive :                                                           Maximilian  I.,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1495.    It  ,.TheT  have  thi8  imperishable  fame,  which  no  other 

Grammar:  A  tense    expressing  or   denoting  an    continued  about  three  hundred  years.  nation  can  share  with  them."— Lewis-.  Cred.  Earla  i; .,»nm 

uncompleted  action   or  state,  especially  in   past       imperial-city,  s.    A  city  which   was  an   ihde-  Hist.  (1866),  ii.  655. 

pendent  member  of  the  first  German  Empire,  hav-  Im-pSr'-ish-a-ble-nfiss,  s.    [Eng.  imperishable; 
ing  no  head  but  the  Emperor  himself. 
imperial-dome,  imperial- roof,  s. 
Arch.:  A  roof  or  dome  with  a  pointed  or  tent 
shape. 

Imperial  Federation,  s. 
Politics:  The  consolidation  of  the  British  Em- 


time. 

imperfect-obligations,  e.  pi. 

Law:  Obligations  such  as  those  of  charity,  grati- 
tude, Ac.,  which  cannot  be  enforced  by  law. 

imperfect-tense, «. 

Gramm. :  A  tense  expressing  past  time  and  incom- 
plete action. 

Imperfect- trust,  s. 

Law :  An  executory  or  executed  trust. 


-ncss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperishable ; 
imperishability. 

Im-pSr  -Ish-a-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  imperwhabile)  ; 
-Iy.]  In  an  imperishable  manner;  indestructibly. 
(Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  67.) 

Im-pgr'-I-wIgged,  ,o._j;Pref.  im-=in;    English 


.„  .. —    .  ••-»= — .,—„* . . 

pire,  so  as  to  combine  its  resources  for  the  main-    periwig,  and  suff.  -ed.J    Wearing  a  periwig  or  wig. 
tenance  and  defense  of  common  interests,  wjiile       lm-per'-ma-nence,*Im-per'-ma-nen-cf  .subst. 


being  imperfect,  or  of  being  incapable  of  becoming 
or  being  made  perfect.    (Annandale.) 

Im-pSr-f  get  -I-ble,  a.  HE 
Eng.  perfectible.}  Incapab. 
feet.  (Annandalt.) 

Im-per-fSc'-tion,    s.    [Pref. 

Eng.  perfection  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  imperfection,  from  Lat.       imnprioi   <ru,TA   . 
imperfectio;  Sp.  imperfeccion ;  Ital.  imperfezione.]  ,uara,  «. 


position  to  see  in  the  mother  country,  the  home  gov 
ment,  a  despotism.     The  spirit  of  '76  is  wholly  absent. 


Im-per-ma-nent,   o.      [Pref.   fm-=m-=not,   and 


Im-pSr-mS-a-bll'-I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  impermeable; 
«  fho       ,=i,l »r    -i'W-]    Tno  quality  or  state  of  being  impermeable; 
J&SpSMwSu    imtfpermeabiqeness;imperviousness;imPenetrabUity 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wb're,     wplf,     wSrk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    thSre;     pine,    pit, 
whd,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
X,     03      e; 


marine;  go,    pSt, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


impermeableness 

Im  p?r  -mS-a-ble-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  impermeable; 
-rw?«s.  J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impermeable ; 
impermeability. 

Im-p6r'-me-a-bl? ,  adv.  [Eng.  impermeab(le) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  impermeable  manner ;  impenetrably. 

Im-pSr-mlS'-SI-ble,  o.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  permissible.]  Not  permissible ;  not  allowable. 

*Im-p§r-scrut  -a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  im-=«i-=not, 
and  perscrutor=to  search  through:  per=through. 
and  scrutor—to  search.]  That  cannot  be  searched 
out  or  examined  through ;  inscrutable. 

*Im-p8r-scrut'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [English  imper- 
tcrutable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
imperscrutable ;  inscrutability. 

*Im-pgr-sev  -gr-ant  (1),  nm-per-seiv  -Sr-ant, 
a.  [Pref.  im-=in-=nott  and  Eng.  perseverant  (1) 
(q.v.).]  Undiscerning. 

"  This  tmpercetverant  thing  lovea  him  in  my  despite." 
—.Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv  1. 

IT  The  second  spelling  is  that  adopted  by  Dyce— 
"needlessly,"  says  Schmidt  (Shakesp.-Lexicon)— 
to  show  that  the  word  is  connected  with  perceive, 
not  with  persevere.  Dyce  is  followed  by  Clark  and 
Wright.  (See  also  Notes  <Sk  Queries,  Apr.  23,  1853, 
p.  400.) 

*Im-pSr-sg-ve'r'-ant  (21,  a.  [Pref.  im-=m-= 
not,  and  Eng.  perseverant  (2).]  Not  persevering  or 
steady ;  uuenduring. 

"Imp'erseverant  and  relapsing  sinners." — Andretees: 
Sermon  preached  at  Hampton  Court  (1694). 

Im-pSr-s6n-al,  *lm-per-son-alle,  a.&s.  [Fr. 
impersonnel,  from  Lat.  impersonalis,  from  i'm-=tn- 
=  not;  and  per«onaJi«=personal  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  imper- 
sonal ;  Ital.  impersonate.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Not  personal;  not  having  personal 
existence  or  individuality ;  not  possessing  person- 
ality. 

2.  Gram. :  Applied  to  verbs  which   are  not  em- 
ployed with  the  first  or  second  persons,  as  subjects, 
and  have  no  forms  of  inflection  to  denote  them,  but 
are  only  used  in  the  third  person  of  the  singular 
number,  with  the  neuter  pronoun  it  as  the  nomina- 
tive in  English,  or  with  no  nominative,  as  in  Latin ; 
as,  it  rains,  it  snows :  poenitet= it  repents  or  grieves 
one;  tcedet=it  wearies  one;  pugnatur=it  is  being 
fought  (i.  e.,  a  battle  is  going  on) . 

B.  As  subst.:   That  which    wants  personality; 
specif.,  an  impersonal  verb. 

Im-pSr-Bon-al -I-tf ,  s.  [Pref.  fm-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  personality  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  impersonal ;  a  want  of  personality. 

"  It  is  his  impersonality  that  I  complain  of,  and  his  in- 
visible attacks." — Sir  W.  Draper:  On  Junius,  let.  4. 

Im-pSr'-sfcn-al-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  impersonal;  •ly.'} 
In  an  impersonal  manner;  like  an  impersonal  verb. 

Im-pSr  -sin-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
personate  (q.  v.).J 

1.  To  invest  with  personality ;  to  ascribe  or  attrib- 
ute personality  or  the  qualities  of  a  person  to ;  to 
personify. 

"  The  Heathens  i mpersonat eti  Chance  under  the  name 
of  Fortune." — Warburton:  View  of  Bolingbrolce's  Philos., 
let.  3. 

2.  To  assume  the  person  or  character  of  it ;  to 
personate  or  represent  in  character;  to  represent 
by  impersonation. 

"Some  of  these  masques  were  moral  dramas  inform, 
where  the  Virtues  and  Vices  were  impersonated." — Hurd: 
Dialogue;  Age  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Im-p8r-s6n-a'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  im-,  and  English 
personation  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  impersonating  or 
investing  with  personality ;  representation  in  a 
personalcr  bodily  form ;  personation ;  the  state  of 
being  impersonated ;  personification. 

"In  this  species  of  allegory  we  include  the  imperson- 
ation of  Passions,  Affections,  Virtues,  and  Vices."—  Lang- 
home:  Obs.  on  the  Odes  of  Collins. 

Im-p5r'-s6n-at-6r,  «.  [Eng.  impersonate) ;  -or.] 
One  wuo  impersonates. 

Im-pSr-s6n-I-fI-ca'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  im-,  and 
Eng.  personification  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  imperson- 
ating or  personifying ;  impersonation. 

Im-pSr-SpI-CU'-I-ty5 ,  s.  [Pref.  im-=tn-=not,  and 
Eng.  perspicuity  (q.v.).]  A  want  of  perspicuity  or 
clearness  to  the  mind ;  vagueness. 

Im-pSr-spIC  -vt-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  im-=t'n-=not,  and 
Eng.  perspicuous  (q.v.).]  Not  perspicuous;  not 
clear  to  the  mind ;  vague ;  obscure. 

*Im-p5r-suad  -I-ble  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref.  im-=in- 
=not,  and  Eng.  persuadible  (q.v.).]  That  cannot 
be  persuaded ;  impersuasible. 

•Im-pSr-suad'-I-ble-ness  (uasw),  s.  [English 
impersuadible ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
impersuadible ;  inflexibility. 
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•Im-per-suas.  -I-ble  (u  as  w),  a.  [Prefix  »m-  = 
f»-=not,  and  Eng.  persuasible  (q.v.).]  Incapable 
of  being  persuaded ;  not  to  be  moved  by  persuasion ; 
impersuadible. 

"If  It  be  his  fortune  to  have  as  fmpersuasible  an  audi- 
tory."— Decay  of  Piety. 

Im-pSrf-I-nense,  Im-pSrt  -1-nen-c.f ,  *.  [Fr. 
impertinence,  from  imper<t'nent=impertinent  (q.v.)  j 
Sp.  impertinencia;  Ital.  impertinenza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impertinent  or 
irrelevant ;  irrelevancy ;  unfltness  for  the  matter  in 
band. 

2.  That  which  is  impertinent,  irrelevant,  or  out 
of  place. 

3.  A  trifle ;  a  thing  or  matter  of  no  value. 

4.  Troublesomeness ;  intrusion. 

"Stand  charged  with  intrusion  and  imperli'tiency."— 
Wotton:  Architecture. 

5.  Rudeness;    incivility;   language   or    conduct 
against  good  manners. 

"The  law  had  provided  no  punishment  for  mere  im- 
pertinence."—Maeaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivii. 

Im-pSr'-tl-nence,  v.  t.  [IMPERTINENCE,  s.J  To 
treat  with  rudeness  or  impertinence. 

Im-per'-tl-nent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  imperti- 
nens= not  belonging  to :  im-= m-=not,  and  pertinens 
=  belonging;  Ital.  &  Sp.  impertinente.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  pertaining ;  not  of  concern ;  not  affecting. 
"  The  Romans  would  take  no  knowledge  of  his  coming 

into  Asia,  as  a  matter  impertinent  unto  them." — P.  Hol- 
land: Liviut,  p.  847. 

2.  Not  pertinent ;  not  pertaining  to  the  matter  in 
hand;  irrelevant;  not  to  the  point;  not  bearing 
upon  the  subject  in  hand ;  inapplicable,  misplaced. 

"  It  will  not  be  impertinent  to  shewe  the  maner  of  their 
hunting  the  seal." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  478. 

3.  Trifling,  frivolous ;  negligent  of  or  inattentive 
to  the  matter  in  hand. 

"  But  he  that  hath  been  often  told  his  fault, 
And  still  persists,  is  as  impertinent 
As  a  musician." 

Koscommon :  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

4.  Offending  against  or  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
good  breeding ;  rude,  uncivil,  offensive,  unmannerly ; 
guilty  of  rude  or  impolite  conduct. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  rude  or  uncivil  in  man- 
ner; an  officious,  impertinent,  or  unmannerly  per- 
son ;  a  meddler,  an  intruder. 

Im-pe'r'-tl-nent-ly' ,  adv.  [English  impertinent ; 
-ly.] 

1.  In  an  impertinent  or  irrelevant  manner;  not 
pertinently. 

"Quintiue  was  thought  by  the  Achaeans  to  have  spoken 
not  impertinently,  but  to  have  answered  them  both  fully." 
—P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  917. 

2.  Rudely,  offensively,  officiously,  uncivilly. 
•Im-pSr-tran-SI-bll'-I-ty5 ,  s.    [Eng.  impertran- 

sible;  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  imper- 
transible ;  impossibility  to  be  passed  through. 

"The  impertranstbility  of  eternity." — Hale:  Origin  of 
Mankind,  p.  110. 

*Im-per-tran -sl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  im-=i'n-=  not, 
and  pertranseo=to  pass  through:  per=through, 
and  transeo=to  cross,  to  pass  over.]  [TRANSIT.] 
That  cannot  be  passed  through ;  incapable  of  being 
passed  through. 

Im-pSr-tur'-ba-bll'-I-ty,  ».  [English  impertur- 
bable: -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imper- 
turbable. 

Im-pSr-tfir  -ba-ble,  a.  [Lat.  imperturbability 
that  cannot  be  disturbed:  im-=tn-=not,  and  per- 
turbabilis=tn  be  disturbed;  Fr.  &  Sp.  impertur- 
bable; Ital.  imperturbabile.]  That  cannot  be  easily 
disturbed  or  agitated ;  unmoved,  calm,  cool. 

"His  courage  was  singularly  cool  and  imperturbable." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

Im-per-tur  -ba-bly5,  adv.  [Eng.  imperturba- 
b(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  imperturbable  manner;  calmly. 

"  He  recommenced  as  imperturbably  as  ever." — C.  Bronte: 
Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xziz. 

Im-p8r-tur-ba'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  imperturbatio.] 
Freedom  from  agitation  of  mind ;  coolness,  calm- 
ness, quietude. 

"Copying  of  this  equality  and  imperturbation."  — 
Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  xix.,  §  2. 

Im-pSr-tflrbed",  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  perturbed  (a.  v.).]  Not  perturbed,  disturbed, 
or  agitated ;  undisturbed. 

•Im-pSr-VI-a-bll'-I-ty',  s.  [Eng.  imperviable; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperviable ; 
imperviousness ;  impermeability. 

*Im-per  -vl-a-ble,  a.  [IMPEHVIOTJS.]  The  same 
as  iMPEEVioca  (q.v.). 


impetuousness 

*Im-per-vI-a-ble  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  imperviable ; 
•ness.]  The  same  as  IMPEBVI  ABILITY  (q.v.).  , 

Im-per'-vl-ous,  o.  [Lat.  impervius,  from  t'm-— 
t?i-=not;  per=throngh,  and  n'a=a  way.] 

1.  Not  pervious;  impenetrable;  not  admitting  of 
passage  or  entrance:   incapable  of  being   passed 
through ;  impermeable. 

"Impervious  to  the  sun."— Scott:  Oray  Brother. 

2.  Not  allowing  entrance  to  the  reason  or  mind ; 
deaf. 

"To  reasons  such  as  guide  the  conduct  of  statesmen 
and  generals  the  minds  of  these  zealots  were  absolutely 
impervious." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

Im-per'-vI-OuB-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  impervious ;  -ly.~\ 
In  an  impervious  manner;  impenetrably. 

InvpSr  -vI-ous-nesB.  s.  [Eng.  impervious ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  01  being  impervious;  impen- 
etrability. 

*Im  -pSr-yS  *im-per-le,  s.  An  old  spelling  of 
EMPEEV  (q.  v.). 

•Im-pSst',  t'.  t.  [Pref.  im-,  and  Eng. pelt  (q.  v.).] 
To  fill  with  pestilence ;  to  infect. 

*Im-pea  -t8r,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-,  and  Eng.  pester 
(q.v.).]  To  pester,  to  vex,  to  tease. 

Im-pet-Ig  -In-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  impetiginosus,  from 
impetigo  (genit.  »mpettfft'm'8)=ringwonn.]  Of  the 
nature  of  or  pertaining  to  impetigo. 

Im  pet-I-g6,s.    [Lat.] 

Pathol.:  A  pustular  eruption,  divided  mtf>  flour- 
ata  when  close  together,  and  «par»o  when  distinct. 
These  pass  into  scabs  of  a  sugar-candy  color  on  the 
face,  darker  in  other  parts.  Commonest  in  ill-fed 
children,  or  in  old  and  debilitated  persons.  Good 
air  and  good  food  are  required. 

*Im  -pS-tra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  impetrabilis,  from  im. 
petro— to  obtain;  Fr.  impetrable;  Sp.  impetrable; 
Ital.  impetrabile.] 

1.  Possible  to  be  obtained  by  petition  or  entreaty. 

2.  Compliant;  easy  to  be  entreated. 

*Im'-p6-trate,  a.  [Lat.  impetratus,  pa.  par.  of 
impetro.]  Obtained  or  gained  by  petition  or  en- 
treaty. 

*Im'-pe-trate,  v.  t.  [IMPETKATE,  a.]  To  obtain 
by  petition  or  entreaty. 

*Im-p8-tra  -tlon,  «.  [Lat.  impetratio,  from  im- 
petratus, pa.  par.  of  impetro ;  Fr.  impetration ;  Sp. 
impetracion;  Ital.  impetrazione.]  The  act  of  ob- 
taining or  gaining  by  petition  or  entreaty ;  specific- 
ally, in  old  English  law,  the  obtaining,  by  petition 
from  the  court  of  Rome,  of  benefices  and  church 
offices  in  England,  the  disposition  of  which  by  law 
belonged  to  the  king  or  other  lay  patrons. 

"To  the  impetration  of  some  favor."— Mountagu:  Devout 
Essays,  pt.i.  (Pref.) 

"Im'-pS-tra-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  impetrativus,  from 
impetratus,  pa.  par.  of  impetro.]  Gaining  or  tend- 
ing to  gain  by  way  of  petition  or  entreaty. 

"My  prayers,  which  were  most  perfect  and  impetrative." 
— Up.  Hall:  Contemp.;  The  Walk  upon  the  Waters. 

•Im'-pe'-tra-to'r-y',  a.  [Eng.  impetrat(e) ;  -ory.] 
Containing  or  expressing  entreaty. 

"Preparatory  to,  and  impetratory  of,  the  grace  of  re- 
pentance."— Bp.  Taylor:  Holy  Dying,  ch.  ii.,  g  8. 

*im-petre,  *im-pet-ren,  *im-pet-er,  y.  t.  [Fr. 
impetrer ;  from  Lat.  impetro ;  Sp.  &  Port,  impetrar.} 
To  impetrate ;  to  obtain  by  petition  or  entreaty. 

"  To  impetre  of  her  ye  grace  and  ayde  of  her  moste  mer- 
cj  full  countynance." — Fabyan,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xxvii. 

Im-pet-U-5s  -I-tjf,  »•  [Fr.  impetuosite,  from  Lat. 
impetuosus= impetuous.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  impetuous ;  haste,  fury,  violence,  vehemence. 

"Turned  about  with  so  great  celerity  and  impetuosity." 
—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  948. 

Im-pSt'-Vl-OuS,  a.  [Fr.  impetueux,  from  Latin 
impetuosus,  from  impe(us=an  attack,  an  impulse; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  impetuoso.] 

1.  Rushing  with  violence  or  great  force ;  moving 
rapidly  and  violently ;  furious,  violent,  boisterous. 

"And  with  hurrying  feet  impetuous  the  Gallic  followed 
straight."  Grant  Allen:  Atys. 

2.  Violent  or  vehement  in  feeling;   passionate, 
fierce,  hot,  hasty. 

"His  affection  was  as  impetuous  as  his  wrath." — .!/<'- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

Im-pSt'-U-OuB-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  impetuous;  -ly.] 
In  an  impetuous  manner;  with  great  violence  or 
force ;  furiously,  passionately,  vehemently. 

"Where  the  river  runs  most  impetuously." — Burnet.- 
Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  1689). 

Im-pet'-U-OUS-ne'BB,  a.  [Eng.  impetuousj  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impetuous ;  impetu- 
osity. 

"  They  resemble  the  wind  in  fury  and  impetuous f  ess." 
— Decay  of  Piety. 
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impetus 

Im  -pe-tus,  «.  [Lat.,  from  i'm-=m-=upon,  and 
pe(o=to  seek,  to  tend  to.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Force  of  motion ;  momentum;  the 
force  with  which  any  body  is  driven  or  impelled. 

"The  quicksilver,  by  its  sudden  descent,  acquires  an 
impetus." — Boyle:  Works,  i.  138. 

2.  Qunn.:  The  altitude  due  to  the  first  force  of 
projection,  or  the  altitude  through  which  a  body 
must  fall  to  acquire  a  velocity  equal  to  that  with 
which  the  ball  is  projected  from  the  gun. 

Jm-pejf-an,  a.    [See  def.]    Of  or  belonging  to 
Lady  Impey,  who   attempted,  though   unsuccess- 
fully, to  introduce  the 
Ebeasant   called    after 
er  into  England. 
irnpey  an-plieas  - 
ant,  s. 

Ornith. :  Lophophorus 
impeyanus,  a  fine  Him- 
alayan pheasant.  The 
male  is  black,  with  me- 
tallic green,  golden,  and 
coppery  reflections.  On 
the  head  is  a  tuft  of 
plumes,  reflecting  a 
golden-green  hue.  The 
tail  is  chestnut-red,  and 
the  rump  white.  The 
female  is  of  more  som- 
ber hues.  It  feeds  chief- 
ly on  bulbous  roots. 

Im'-pnee,  s.    [Native  African  word  (?).] 

Hot. :  Holcus  saccharatus,  a  kind  of  sugar-cane. 

*lm-plc  -ture,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-,  and  Eng.  picture 
(q.  v.).]  To  mark  or  impress  with  a  pictnreor  like- 
ness of  anything ;  to  make  to  resemble  anything. 

"His  pallid  face  impictured  with  death." 

Spenser:  Astrophel,  163. 

•Im-pler^e',  *Im-pear5e  ,  v.  t.  Other  spellings 
of  EMPIEBCE  (q.  v.). 

*Im-pier$e'-a-ble,  'Im-pe'arge  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
»'m-=m-=not;  Eng.  pierce,  and  suff.  -able.']  That 
cannot  be  pierced  or  penetrated ;  incapable  of  be- 
ing pierced;  impenetrable. 

"  Saul  did  not  lend  David  so  impearceable  an  armor." — 
Bp.  Hall:  Contemp.;  Saul  in  David's  Cave. 

Im-pl'-S-tjf ,  a.  [Fr.  impiet^ ;  from  Lat.  impietas, 
from  impius  =  impious  (q.v.);  Ital.  impieth;  Sp. 
twipiedod.J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impious;  irrever- 
ence toward  the  Supreme  Being ;  contempt  of  the 
duties  of  religion ;  ungodliness,  profanity. 

2.  An  act  of  impiety,  wickedness,  or  irreligion ; 
impious  actions  or  conduct.    (In  this  sense  it  has  a 
plural.) 

"Those  impieties  forthe  which  they  are  now  visited."— 
Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Want  of  filial  affection ;  disobedience  toward 
God. 

"To  keep  that  oath  were  more  impifty 
Than  Jephtha'g,  when  he  sacrificed  his  daughter." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  1. 

*lm-plg  -nSr-ate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  impignoratus, 
pa.  par.  of  impignoro=to  pawn,  to  pledge ;  Lat.  im- 
—  in,  and  pignut  (genit.  pignoris)  =  a  pawn,  a 
pledge.]  To  pawn  or  pledge ;  to  give  or  deposit  as 
security. 

*Im-pIg-n6r-a  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  impignorafio, 
from  impignoratus,  pa.  par.  of  impignoro.]  The 
act  of  pawning  or  pledging ;  the  state  of  being 
pawned  or  pledged. 

•Imp  -Ing,  s.  [IMP,  v.]  The  act  or  process  of 
grafting. 

im  plnge  ,  ».  t.  [Lat.  impingo,  from  im-=«t-= 
on,  upon,  and  pango=ta  fasten,  to  strike.]  To  fall 
or  strike  against;  to  hit,  to  dash,  to  come  in  col- 
lision. 

"Light  is  not  reflected  by  impinging  on  bodies,  but  by 
some  other  cause." — Berkeley:  Sin's,  g  222. 

Im-pln&e  -ment,  «.  [English  impinge;  -me?if.] 
The  act  oiimpinging. 

im  ping  ent,  a.  [Lat.  impingens,  pr.  par.  of 
impingo.]  Impinging,  falling,  or  striking  against. 

•Im-pln  -guate  (U  as  W),  r.  t.  [Lat.  impingua- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  impinguo ;  pinguis=tut.]  To  fatten  ; 
to  make  fat. 

"Frictions  also  do  more  fill,  and  intpinguate  the  body 
than  exercise." — Bacon :  Kat.  Hist.,  g  877. 

«lm-pln-gua -tion  (uasw),  s.  [lMpreotJATE.1 
The  act  of  making  fat;  the  process  or  state  of 
becoming  fat. 

Im'-pI-OUB,  a.  [Lat.  impius,  from  t'm-=m-=not, 
and  piiw=pious,  reverent.] 

1.  Not  pious ;  wanting  in  piety  or  reverence  toward 
the  Supreme  Being  or  His  authority ;  irreverent, 
irreligious,  profane. 
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2.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  impiety 
or  irreverence  toward  the  Supreme  Being. 

"  To  speed  their  ruin  by  their  impious  wit." 

Dryden:  Astroea  Bediix,  200. 

Im  -pl-oiis-ly\  adi:  [Eng.  impious;  -ly.]  In  an 
impious  manner ;  profanely. 

"  He  only  spoke  these  things  impiously." — Burnet:  Ilizt. 
Reformation,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  pt.  i. 

InV-pI-ous-ness,  s,  [Eng.  impious;  -nrss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  impious;  impiety,  pro- 
fanity. 

Imp -Ish,  n.  [Eng.  imp;  -t'sh.]  Like  an  imp; 
having  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of  an  imp. 

Imp  -Ish-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  impish;  -ly.~\  Like  an 
imp;  after  the  manner  of  an  imp. 

*lm-plt  -S-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  t'm-=in-=not,ancl  Eng. 
piteous  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  impiteux.]  Pitiless,  unpitying, 
merciless,  cruel. 

"In  the  waves  of  the  roryng  and  tmptteous  seas." — 
Golden  Bake,  ch.  xliii. 

Im-plac-a-bU'-I-ty\  s.  [Fr.  implacabilitt,  from 
Lat.  implacabilitas,  from  tmpiaca&i'h's=implacable 
(q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  implacable ; 
inexorableness. 

"The  Implacability,  not  of  an  affectionate  father,  but  of 
a  factious  and  malignant  agitator." — Macaulay:  Hist, 
Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

Im-plac -fc-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  implacabilis, 
from  im-=in-=not,  and  placabilis=that  can  be 
appeased ;  ploco=to  appease ;  Sp.  implacable ;  Ital. 
implacabile.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  pacified  or  appeased;   inexo- 
rable, unrelenting ;  inconceivably  hostile,  vindictive. 

"Their  temper  was  singularly  savage  and  implacable.1' 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  That  cannot  be  relieved,  assuaged,  or  mitigated. 
(In  the  example  the  accent  is  transferred  to  the 
penult  for  the  sake  of  meter.) 

"O  how  I  burn  with  implacable  fire." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  44. 

Im-plac'-a-ble-nSss,  s.  [English  implacable; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  implacable ; 
implacability. 

Im-plac'-a-bly',  adv.  [Eng.  implacab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  implacable  manner ;  inexorably,  relentlessly. 

"  She  hated  heartily,  and  she  hated  implacably*' — 
Macaulay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  zv. 

Im-plgHjSn'-tal,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  tm-=in-=not, 
and  Eng.  placental  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  having  a  placenta. 
"Placental  mammals  are  thus  enabled  to  carry  their 

young  for  a  much  longer  period  than  are  the  implacen- 
tal,"— Nicholson:  Zool.  (5th  ed.),  p.  628. 

B.  Assubst.:  An  animal  destitute  of  a  placentp. 
Im-pla-cSn-ta'-H-a,  s.  pi.     [Pref.  tm-=in-=not, 

and  Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  placentalia  (q.  v.).] 

Zoflf.  .•  Another  name  for  Owen's  Implacentata 
(q.  v.).  (Duncan:  Nat.  Hist.,  Hi.  191.) 

Im-pla^Sn-ta'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tm-=»n-=not; 
Lat.  placent(a)  =  a  cake,  and  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ata.l 

ZoOl.:  The  name  given  by  Owen  to  the  sub-divis- 
ion of  Mammals  not  having  the  placenta  developed. 
It  contains  the  orders  Marsupialia  and  Monotre- 
mata  (q.  v.). 

Im  plant ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  implanter,  from  Lat.  im-= 
in,  and  planto=to  plant;  Sp.  implantar;  Ital. 
impiantare.] 

1.  To  plant,  to  set,  to  sow  for  the  purpose  of 
growth  or  development ;  to  ingraft,  to  inculcate,  to 
instill. 

"  Which  Nature  has  implanted  in  the  mind/* 

Dryden:  Persius,  V. 

*2.  To  sow,  to  plant ;  to  snpply  or  stock,  as  with 
seed. 

"  Break  up  the  fallows  of  my  nature,  implant  me  with 
grace." — Bp.  Ball:  Contemp.;  The  Resurrection. 

Im-plan-ta'-tion,  s.  .[Eng.  implant;  -ation.] 
The  act  of  implanting,  inculcating,  or  instilling ; 
inculcation. 

"By  the  expressed  way  of  institution  or  implantation." 
— Broutne:  Miscellanies,  p.  48. 

Im-plate',  v.  t.  [Pref.  tm-=in,  and  Eng.  plate 
(q. v.).]  To  cover  with  a  plate  or  plates;  to 
sheathe. 

Im-plauff-I-bll'-I-tjf,  subst.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not, 
and  Eng.  plausibility  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  implausible;  want  of  plausibility. 

Im  plaus.  -I-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  tm-=t»-=not,  and 
Eng.  plausible  (q.  v.).]  Not  plausible  or  specious; 
not  bearing  an  appearance  of  truth  and  credibility. 

"Religions  opinions,  true  or  false,  plausible  or  im- 
plausible."—Rurke:  On  the  Petition  of  the  Unitarians. 

Im  plau§  I  ble  ness,  s.  [English  implausible; 
•ness.'}  The  same  as  IMPLACSIBILITY  (q.  v.). 


implex 


Im-plau§  -I-blf ,  adv.  (Prof.  /m-=in--not,  and 
Eag.  plausibly  (q.  v.).]  In  an  implausible  mauuor; 
not  plausibly. 

*Im-plea9ll  ',  r.  t.  [Prof.  tm-=in,  and  Eng.  p/t'm-A, 
(q.  v.)-l  To  plait,  to  weave;  to  unite  by  plaiting 
or  weaving. 

"And  lo!  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleached." 

Shakesp.:  Lover's  Complaint,  205. 

Im-plead',  r.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  tm-=fn-=not  (1),  and 

Eng.  plead  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Tratisitire : 

1.  To  institute  and  prosecute  a  suit  against  in  a 
court  of  law;  to  sue;  to  bring  an  action  against. 

"Except  any  of  the  same  barons  do  implend  any  man, 
or  if  any  man  be  impleaded."— Hackluyt:  Voyages t  i.  117. 

2.  To  accuee,  to  impeach. 

"Antiquity    .    .    .    impleaded    them  of  impiety,   that* 
referred  it   to  natural  causalities."—  Glanvill:   Vanity  of 
Dogmatizing,  ch.  xii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  bring  an  action  in  a  court  of  law; 
to  sue. 

Im-plead'-a-ble,  a.    [Prefix  im-=m-=not.  and 
English  pleadabte.]    Not  to  be  pleaded  against  orl 
evaded. 

"An  impleadable  indictment  .  .  .  shall  seize  upon 
them."— Adams:  Works,  i.  1%. 

Im-plead -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  implcad;  ~cr.'\    One  who 
im  pleads,  prosecutes,  sues,  or  accuses  another;  anl 
accuser. 

"Ye  impleaders  and  action-threat eners,  how  long  shall 
the  Lord  Buffer  you  in  His  house  !"— Harmar:  Translaff-n 
ofBeza's  Sermons  (1587),  p.  176. 

*Im-plea§'-Iflg,  a.  [Pref.  /iu-=m-=not,  and  Eng. 
pleasing  (q.v.).]  Not  pleasing;  unpleasing. 

im  pledge  ,  v.  t.  [Prof.  im-=in,  and  Eng.  pledge 
(q.  v.).J  To  pledge,  to  pawn. 

"Impledge  her  spousal  faith  to  wed 
The  heir  of  mighty  Somerled  !" 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.  8.      j 

Im  -plS-mSnt,  s.  [Lat.  implementwn=SiU  accom- 
plishing, from»mpleo=tofillup,  to  discharge:  im-— 
in,  and  pieo=to  fill.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

^1.  The  act  of  fulfilling,  performing,  or  accom- 
plishing; fulfillment. 

*2.  Anything  which  supplies  a  want,  or  fills  up  a 
vacancy. 

"Unto  life  many  implements  are  necessary."—  Hookrr: 
Eccles.  Polity. 

3.  A  tool;  a  ntensil;  an  instrument  used  in  labor. 
"  Monitions  of  war  and  implements  of  agriculture  were 

provided  in  large  quantities." — Macautay.-  Hist,  Eng.,  ch. 
ixiv. 

f4.  A  tool ;  an  instrument ;  an  agent. 

"That  temper  which  tyrants  require  in  their  worst  7m- 
plements."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

II.  Anthrop.:   The   generic   term  for  tools  and 
weapons  of  early  man,  whether  from  the  drift  or 
more  recent  deposits.    It  will  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare Horace  (Sat.,  I.  iii.  99-102)  and  Lucretius  (De 
Nat.  Rer.i  v.  1,282  sqq.)  with  the  extract.    [FLINT- 
IMPLEMENTS.] 

"  Looking  at  the  various  sorts  of  implements,  we  Bee  that 
they  were  .  .  .  evolved,  or  one  might  almoHt  say  grown, 
by  small  successive  changes." — Tylor.-  Anthropology  (1881), 
p.  183. 

*Im  -pl6-m8nt,  r.  t.    [IMPLEMENT,  «.] 

1.  To  fulfill  or  satisfy  the  conditions  of;  to  ac- 
complish. 

2.  To  fulfill ;  to  carry  into  effect ;  to  perform. 

"  Haig  did  not  hold  himself  under  any  moral  obliga- 
tion to  implement  an  oath  that  had  been  extracted  by 
force." — Russell:  Haigs  of  Bemersyde,  p.  78. 

Im  plS-ment -al,  a.  [English  implement;  -a?.] 
Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  imple- 
ments ;  characterized  by  the  use  of  implements. 
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two  divisions  of  the  Stone  Age. 

*im-plete  ,  t>.  t.  [Lat.  impletus,  pa.  par.  of  im-] 
pleo.~\  To  fill  up. 

*Im-ple  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  impletus,  pa.  par.  of  im-, 
pleo=to  fill  up.] 

1.  The  act  of  filling;  the  state  of  being  full. 

2.  That  which  fills  lap ;  filling. 

*Im'-plex,  a.  [Latin  implexus,  pa.  par.  of  im-. 
plecto=to  interweave,  to  entangle.]  Intricate;  in-J 
volved;  complicated;  complex;  entangled;  it  ill 
opposed  to  simple. 

"The  fable  of  every  poem  is  either  simple  or  implex; 
it  is  called  .  .  .  implex  when  the  fortune  of  the  chief 
actor  changes." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  297. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    we"t,     here,     camel,    her,    th§re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t, 
or.     wbre,     wplf,     want,     wnd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    fill;     try.    Syrian.     »,    as  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


implexion 

*Im  plexlon  (plexion as  plek-Bhun) ,  s.  [Lat. 
implej:io,  from  implexus,  pa.  par.  of  impucto.1  The 
act  of  infolding  or  involving ;  the  state  of  being  in- 
volved. 

Ira  plex  ous,  a.  [Lat.  implexus,  pa.  par.  of  im- 
plecto.] 

Sot. :  Folded  or  plaited. 

Irn-plI  -a-ble  (1),  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and 
Eng.  pliable  (q.  v.).J  Not  pliable ;  inflexible ;  rigid ; 
unyielding. 

Im  pli  a-ble  (2),  «.  [Eng.  imply;  -able.']  That 
may  or  can  be  implied  or  deduced. 

InV-plI-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  implicates,  pa.  par.  of 
»mpKco=to  infold,  to  involve:  im-  =  in,  and  plico= 
to  fold;  plica=st  fold;  Fr.  impliquer;  Ital.  impli- 
carej 

1.  Toinfold;  to  entangle;  to  interweave. 

2.  To  involve ;  to  bring  into  connection  with;  to 
show  or  prove  to  be  in  connection  with  or  concerned 
in;  as,  Ho  was  implicated  in  the  transaction. 

it  To  implicate  marks  something  less  entangled 
than  to  involve ;  people  are  said  to  bo  implicated 
who  have  taken  ever  so  small  a  share  in  a  transac- 
tion ;  they  are  involved  only  when  they  are  deeply 
concerned. 

Im'-plI-cat-Sd,  pa. par.  &  a.    [IMPLICATE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Infolded ;  interwoven ;  entangled. 

2.  Involved ;  concerned  in  or  connected  with. 
Im-pll-ca  -tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  implicatio, 

from  implicatus,  pa.  par.  of  implico;  Sp.  implica- 
don:  Ital.  implication*.} 

1.  The  act  of  involving,  infolding,  or  entangling; 
Involution ;  entanglement. 

"  Their  mutual  implication,  or  their  adherence  to  each 
other,  will  make  one  part  hinder  another  from  flying 
separately  away." — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  295. 

2.  The  state  of  being  involved,  infolded,  or  en- 
tangled. 

3.  The  act  of   implicating  or  involving  in  any 
matter ;  the  state  of  being  connected  with  or  con- 
cerned in  a  matter. 

4.  The  act  of  implying  or  deducing ;  deduction ; 
inference. 

"The  use  of  torture,  therefore,  .  .  .  was,  by  the 
plainest  implication,  declared  to  be  according  to  law." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

5.  That  which  is    implied   but    not    expressed ; 
a  deduction ;  an  inference. 

*lm-pllc'-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  implicat(e);  -ive.] 
Implicating  or  tending  to  implicate. 

'Im-pllc'-a-tlve-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  implicative; 
•ly-]  By  implication. 

Im-pllc  -It,  a.  [Lat.  implicitus,  pa.  par.  of  im- 
plico; Fr.  implicite ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  implicit?.] 

1.  Entangled ;  infolded ;  complicated ;  involved. 

"The  humble  shrub, 
And  bush  with  frizzled  hair  implicit." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  323. 

2.  Implied;  inferred  or  inferrible;  tacitly  con- 
tained, out  not  actually  expressed. 

"That  such  a  heinous  fault  as  this  through  all  the 
law  should  be  only  whipped  with  an  implicit  and  oblique 
•touch." — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

3.  Resting  or  depending  upon    another;  arising 
from  or  based  on  intimacy  with  or  reliance  upon 
another ;  free  from  doubt ;  strong,  unhesitating. 

"Which  [faith]  they  generally  tanght,  consisted  chiefly 
in  an  implicit  believing  whatever  the  Church  proposed." 
—Burnet:  Hist.  Reform,  (an.  1640). 

4.  Obedient,  submissive. 
Im-pll9'-lt-iy,ad».    [Eng.  implicit; -ly.] 

1.  By  implication  or  inference ;  impliedly. 

2.  By  connection  with  something  elsej  depend- 
ently;  with  unreserved  confidence ;  unhesitatingly; 
undoubtingly. 

"Too  imperfect  an  instrument  to  be  relied  on  implic- 
itly."—Herschel:  Astronomy  (1868),  §  268. 

Im-pllc  -It-ness, «.  [Eng.  implicit, : -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  implicit;  unreserved 
.trust  or  confidence. 

Im-plled  ,  *lm-plide,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [IMPLY.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Infolded,  rolled  up,  involved. 

2.  Bent  or  doubled  up. 
"TheTelamonian    .    .    .    with  his  knee  impltde 

Lockt  legs;  and  down  fell  both  on  earth,  close  by  each 
other's  side."         Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii. 

3.  Contained  in  substance  or  essence,  or  by  fair 
Inference,  but  not  actually  expressed ;  deducible  by 
inference  or  implication. 

Im-pli  -ed-l$,  adv.  [English  implied;  -ly.]  By 
implication  or  inference. 

"These  informers  impliedly  undertake  to  make  good 
three  assertions." — Mountagu:  Appeal  to  Cossar,  ch.  i. 
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Im-plbr-a  -tton,  subst.  [Latin  imploratio,  from 
imploratus,  pa.  par.  of  imploro=to  implore  (g.  v.).] 
The  act  vi  imploring;  earnest  supplication  or 
entreaty. 

*Im-plbr-a -tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  implores; 
an  implorer. 

"  Mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

*Im-plbr  -a-tor-jF,  a.  [Eng.  impior(e) ;  -atory.] 
Earnestly  imploring,  supplicating. 

Im-plbre',  v.  f.  &  i.  [French  implorer,  from  Lat. 
imploro;  im-=in, and p(oro=to wail;  Sp. implorar ; 
Ital.  implorare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  call  upon  in  earnest  supplication ;  to  pray 
earnestly  to ;  to  beseech ;  to  entreat ;  to  supplicate. 

"Implore,  herin  my  voice." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

2.  To  ask  for  earnestly ;  to  beg  or  pray  for ;  to  be- 
seech. 

"Let  us  implore  His  assistance  for  enabling  us  to  act 
well  our  own  part." — Blain  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  entreat,  to  beg,  to  supplicate. 
" '  Give  me,"  he  answered,  with  imploring  tone, 

'  Sir  Federigo's  falcon  for  my  own.'  " 

Longfellow:  Student's  Tale. 

Im-plbre',  s.  [IMPLOKE,  v.]  Imploration;  ear- 
nest supplication. 

"  He  would  not  endure  that  woeful  theme 
For  to  dilate  at  large,  but  urged  sore, 
With  piercing  words  and  pitiful  implore 
Him  hasty  to  arise."— Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  37. 

Im-plbr  -§r,  s.  [Eng.  implor(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
implores;  a  suppliant. 

"Those  assistances  that  God  gives  the  faithful  implor. 
ers  to  enable  them  to  obey  and  please  Him." — Boyle: 
Works,  vi.  717. 

lm-plbr  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [IMPLOEE,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst, :  Imploration;  earnest  supplication 
or  entreaty. 

Im-pl'dr'-Ing-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  imploring, ; -ly.]  In 
an  imploring  manner ;  with  earnest  supplication. 

*Im-pl6-§lon,  subst.  [Formed  analogously  with 
explosion  (q.  v.)J  A  sudden  bursting  inward. 
(Davies.) 

•Im-plflmed  ,  a.  [Pref.  im-  —in-  =not,  and  Eng. 
plumed,  plumous  (q.  v.).]  Without  plumes  or 
feathers. 

"  The  poor  implumed  birds  that  by  offense. 
Or  some  disgrace  have  lost  preeminence.'* 

Dray  ton:  The  Owl. 

*Im-pliinge'>t>.  t.  [Pref.  im-=in,  and  Eng.  plunge 
(q.  v.)  .J  To  plunge  in  or  into ;  to  immerse. 

Im-pl&'-vl-tim,  s.  [Lat.,  from  impluo=to  rain 
into:  im-=:in-=into,  andp2uo=to  rain.J 


A.  Impluvium.    B.  Compluvium. 

Roman  Arch. :  A  cistern  or  basin,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  atrium  or  court  of  a  Roman  house,  to 
receive  the  rain-water.  [COMPLUVIUM.] 

Im-ply",  v.  t.  &  i.  [Formed  as  if  from  Fr.  Hmplier, 
from  Latin  implico— to  implicate  (q,  v.) ;  Fr.  im- 
pliquer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  infold,  to  entangle,  to  involve,  to  wrap  up, 
to  inclose. 

2.  To  involve  or  contain  in  substance  or  essence 
or  by  fair  inference ;  to  contain  virtually,  but  with- 
out direct  expression ;  to  involve  or  comprise  as  a 
consequence  or  deduction ;  to  import,  to  signify. 

"Your  smooth  enlogium  to  one  crown  addressed, 
Seems  to  imply  a  censure  on  the  rest." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  92. 

3.  To  ascribe,  to  attribute,  to  refer. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  signify,  to  denote,  to  import. 


impone 

*Irn  p8c  -kSt,  v.  t.  [Pref.  n«-=in,  and  English 
pocket  (q. v.).]  To  place  or  put  in  a  pocket;  to 
pocket. 

Im-polson  (poison  as  pols.  n),  "im-poyson,  v.t. 

IT  For  this  word  and  its  derivatives,  see  EM- 
POISON, &c. 

*Im-pol  -ar-I-ljf,  adv.  [Prefix.  im-=m-=not: 
Eng.  polary,  and  suff.  -ly.]  Not  in  the  direction  of 
the  poles. 

"Being  impolarily  adjoined  unto  a  more  vigorous  load- 
stone, it  will,  in  a  short  time,  exchange  its  poles."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*Im-pol -ar-ly1,  adv.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not;  Eng. 
polar,  and  suff.  -ly.]  The  same  as  IMPOLAKILY 
(q.  v.). 

Im-pol  -1-9? ,  «.  [Pref.  fm-=m-=not,  and  Eng. 
policy  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
politic, inexpedient,  or  inadvisable ;  iuexpedience, 
unsuitableness,  bad  policy. 

"  Those  who  governed  Scotland  under  him,  with  no  less 
cruelty  than  impolicy." — Mallet:  Amyntor  and  Theodora. 
(Pref.) 

*Im-p8l'-Ished,  adj.  [Pref.  im-=j'n-=not,  and 
Eng.  polished  (q.  v.).]  Not  polished  or  refilled,  rude, 
coarse. 

"  I  humbly  beg  the  return  of  that  impolished  specimen." 
—Boyle:  Works,  vi.  614. 

Im-p6-li  te,  a.  [Lat.  impoh'r«s=unpolished :  im- 
=  m-=not,  and  po(i(us=pohshed;  Fr.  impoli.] 

1.  Not  refined  or  elegant. 

11  This  impolite  grammatical  tract  of  the  Malayan  dia- 
lect."— Boyle:  Works,  vi.  614. 

2.  Not  polite  or  refined ;  rude,  coarse,  uncivil ;  as, 
impolite  behavior. 

Im-p6-li  te-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  impolite ;  -ly.]  In  an 
impolite,  rude,  or  coarse  manner. 

Im-p6-li  te-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  impolite;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  impolite;  incivility,  rude- 
ness, coarseness. 

Im-p8l  -It-Ic,  «Im-p8l'-It-Ick,  a.  [Pref.  im-= 
tn-=not,  and  Eng.  politic  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  impolitique ; 
It.  &  Sp.  impolitico. J 

1.  Not  politic;  wanting  in  foresight  or  prudent 
management ;  indiscreet ;  as,  an  impolitic  ruler. 

2.  Done  without  foresight  or  due  care ;  inadvis- 
able, indiscreet,  injudicious,  inexpedient. 

"That  senseless  and  impolitic  encouragement  which 
has  been  all  along  given  them." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.. 
ser.  8. 

*Im-p6-Hf-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  impolitic;  -al.]  Im- 
politic, injudicious,  inexpedient. 

"The  Crusaders  were  neither  so  unjustifiable,  so  impo- 
littcal,  nor  so  unhappy  in  their  consequences." — Mickle: 
Lusiad,  bk.  vii. 

*Irn-p6-lIt  -Ic-al-ly1 ,  adv.  [English  political; 
-ly.]  In  an  impolitic  manner ;  injudiciously. 

"However  impolitically  despotic  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment may  be." — Mickle:  Lusiad.  (Introd.) 


"The  proper  punishment  of  showy  girls,  for  rendering 
themselves  so  impolitickly  cheap." — Rambler,  No.  97. 

Im-p8l'-It-IC-nSs8,  s.  [Eng.  impolitic;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impolitic. 

*Im-p6l-lQt'-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  polluted  (q.  v.).]  Not  polluted,  unpolluted, 
free  from  pollution. 

"Sepe  thou  these  clene  and  impolluted." — Udall:  John 
xvii. 

Im-pSn-dSr-a-bll-I-ty',  s.  [French  impondera- 
bilite.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imponderable. 

*Im-pSn'-d6r-a-l>le,  a.  &  s.  FPref .  «m-=in-=not, 
and  Eng.  ponderable  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  imponderable ; 
Ital.  imponderabile.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  ponderable ;  not  having  sensible 
weight. 

B.  As  subst.:   Matter  not  possessed  of   sensible 
weight.     (Used  of  the  physical  agents  or  natural 
forces,  as  heat,  light,  magnetism,  and  electricity.) 

Im-p8n'-d8r-a-ble-nesB,  «.  [Eng.  imponder- 
able: -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impon- 
derable ;  imponderability. 

*Im-pSn'-der-otts,  a.  [Pref.  tm-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  ponderous  (q.  v.).]  Not  ponderous;  not  hav- 
ing sensible  weight ;  imponderable. 

"  If  they  produce  visible  and  real  effects  by  imponder- 
ous  and  invisible  emissions." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

Im-pon'-dSr-ofis-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  imponderous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imponder- 
ous. 

*Im-p5ne',  v.  t.  [Lat.  impono,  from  im-=m-=ou, 
and  pono=to  place,  to  lay.]  To  place  or  lay  down 
as  a  pledge  or  wager. 

44  Against  this  which  he  impon'd  .  .  .  six  French 
rapiers  and  poniards." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     ezpect,     Xenophon,    e;lst.   ph  =  f, 
-clan,      -tian    •  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  sliun;      -tlon,      -tjion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfts.     -ble,     -die,    &<•.  =  bel,     del. 


impoor 

*lm-po6r',  v.  t.  [Pref.  tm-,  and  Eng.  poor  (q.  v.).] 
To  mate  poor,  to  impoverish. 

Im-pbr-Ss'-I-ty' ,  ».  [Pref.  im-=in-=not,and  Eng. 
porosity  (q.  v.) .]  A  want  of  porosity ;  compactness ; 
closeness. 

Im-pbr'-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  tm-=in-=not,  and  Eng. 
porous  (q.  v.).]  Not  porous;  having  no  pores; 
solid ;  close  or  compact  in  texture. 

"  Its  body  is  left  imporous,  and  not  discreted  by  atom. 
leal  terminations." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

Im-pbrt',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  importer,  from  Latin 
importo=to  bring  in ;  im-=tn-=in,  into,  and  porto= 
to  carry,  to  bring ;  Sp.  importar;  Ital.  importare,] 

A.  Transit iiv: 

1.  To  bring  into  a  place  or  country  from  abroad ; 
to  introduce   from  without  or  abroad  into  one's 
own  country,  jurisdiction,  or  state ;  it  is  the  oppo- 
site to  export  (q.  v.) . 

"The  proportion  of  which  is  exported  for  the  consump- 
tion of  others,  to  what  is  imported  for  their  own." — 
Temple:  United  Provinces,  ch.  vi. 

2.  To  carry  with  it ;  to  have  in  it;  to  contain;  to 
imply. 

"Itimporteth  also  plague  and  open  blasphemy." — Sir 
T.  More:  Works,  p.  825. 

8.  To  include  or  contain  in  meaning,  signification, 
or  intention ;  to  denote,  to  signify,  to  purport. 

"Belike  this  show  imports  the  argument  of  the  play." 
—Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  Hi.  2. 

4.  To  concern ;  to  interest ;  to  be  of  importance, 
moment,  or  consequence  to. 

"It  tmporteth  a  nobleman  and  magistrate,  rnleing 
weigbtie  causes,  to  have  his  ears  open  to  hear." — North: 
Plutarch,  p.  86. 

B*  Intransitive: 

\.  To  mean,  to  signify,  to  purport,  to  convey. 
"Unwelcome  news  came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it 
did  import."— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

2.  To  be  of  consequence  or  moment. 

"  It  imports  not:  I  do  know 
My  route  full  well."         Byron:  Manfred,  ii.  1. 

lm-pbrt,  B.    [IMPORT,  t>.] 

1.  That  which   is   imported  or  brought   into  a 
country   from   without  or  abroad;  commodities, 
goods,  or  wares  imported  from  foreign  countries  in 
the  way  of  commerce. 

"I  take  the  imports  from,  and  not  the  exports  to  these 
conquests." — Burke:  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

2.  That  which  is  imported,  signified,  or  implied  in 
a  word,  phrase,  or  document ;  the.  full   purport, 
meaning,  or  signification  of  anything ;  the  intended 
significance  or  application  of  a  word  or  statement. 

3.  Importance,   moment,    consequence,    weight. 
(In  this  sense  the  accent  was  formerly  on  the  last 
syllable.) 

"  France  is  revolted  from  the  English  quite  ; 
Except  some  petty  towns  of  no  import." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

*lffl"pb'rt'-fll-ble  (1),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  importa- 
bilit,  from  tm-=m-=not,  and  portabilis  =  to  be 
borne;  Ital.  importabile.]  That  cannot  be  borne 
Or  endured ;  unendurable ;  insupportable. 

"  Beware  of  the  importable  burdens  of  the  highmynded 
Pharisees." — Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

Im-pBrt'-a-ble  (2),  adj.  [Eng.  import;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  imported. 

•Im-pbrt'-a-ble-neBS,  «.  [Eng.  importable  (1) ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  oeing  importable, 
unendurable,  or  insupportable. 

"It  finds  no  such  severity  and  importableness  in  it." — 
Sail:  Oontemp.;  Prepar.  against  Affliction. 

Importance,  i.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  importancia ;  Ital. 
importanza,  importanzia.] 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  important ;  con- 
sequence, moment,  weight,  consideration. 

"A  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  world." — 
StilUngfleet:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ner.  1. 

2.  Weight,  authority,  consequence ;  as,  a  man  of 
great  importance. 

8.  That  which  is  imported  or  implied ;  import, 
meaning,  signification,  intended  significance,  pur- 
port. 

"The  wisest  beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  seeing, 
could  not  say  if  the  importance  were  joy  or  sorrow." — 
Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

•4.  Subject,  matter. 

"Upon  importance-  of  so  slight  a  nature." — Shakesp.: 
Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

*6.  Earnest  or  pressing  solicitation  or  entreaty. 

"  Maria  writ 
The  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

IT  The  importance  is  what  things  have  in  them- 
selves; they  may  be  of  more  or  less  importance, 
according  to  the  value  which  is  set  upon  them. 
Consequence  is  the  importance  of  a  thing  from  its 
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consequences.  An  hour's  delay  sometimes  in  the 
departure  of  a  military  expedition  may  be  of  such 
consequence  as  to  determine  the  fate  at  a  battle. 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

*Im-pbrt  -an-cy,  *lm-pbrt' -an~9le, «.  [English 
importance ;  ~y.]  Importance,  consequence,  mo- 
ment. 

"The  importancte  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

2.  That  which  is  important ;  important  matters. 

lm-pbrt  -ant,  a.    [Fr.,  Sp.  &  Ital.  importante.] 

1.  Full  of  importance ;  of  great  moment  or  conse- 
quence ;  weighty,  momentous. 

"Small  are  the  seeds  Fate  does  unheeded  sow 
Of  slight  beginnings  to  important  ends." 

Davenant:  Gondibert,  bk.  i.,  c.  2. 

2.  Influential,  powerful ;  of  weight,  power,  or  au- 
thority. 

"The  assailants  were  sure  of  one  important  ally  within 
the  walls." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Having  physical  weight;  heavy,  weighty,  for- 
cible. 

4.  Urgent,  pressing,  importunate. 

" If  the  prince  be  too  important,  tell  him  there  is  meas- 
ure in  everything."—  Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

Im-pbrt'-ant-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  important;  -ly.] 
In  an  important  manner,  degree,  or  point. 

"In  any  point  which  was  not  evidently  and  importantly 
right."— Burke:  Speech  at  Bristol. 

Im-pbr-ta  -tlon,  «.    [Fr.,  from  importer=tf>  im- 
port; Sp.  importation;  Ital.  importazione.] 
*1.  The  act  of  carrying  or  conveying ;  conveyance. 

2.  The  act  of  importing  or  bringing  from  another 
state  or  country. 

"The  restraints  upon  importation  were  of  two  kinds." 
— Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

3.  That  which  is  Imported ;  wares,  goods,  or  com- 
modities imported  from  abroad ;  imports. 

Im-pbrt'-Sr, «.  (Eng.  import;  -er.]  One  who  im- 
ports ;  one  who  brings  or  causes  wares  and  com- 
modities to  be  brought  from  abroad. 

*Im-pbrt  -iSss,  a.  [Bug.  import;  -lest.']  Of  no 
import,  moment,  or  consequence  ;  without  import ; 
insignificant. 

"Be't  of  less  expect 

That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burthen, 
Divide  thy  lips."  Shakesp.:  Troilus,  i.  3. 

*Im-por -tn-na-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  importun(e); 
•able.] 

1.  Insupportable,  heavy. 

2.  Importunate,  troublesome. 
•Im-por'-tu-na-sy' ,  *.    [Eng.  importunate;  -cy.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  importunate ;  impor- 
tunity. 

"  To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy." 

Shakesp.:  TWO  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  2. 

Im-por  -tu-nate,  a.  [Lat.  intpor<im«»=unfit, 
troublesome:  tm-=in-=not,  and  opportunut=S.t, 
opportune.] 

1.  Unreasonable  and  pertinacious  in  solicitation ; 
unreasonably  solicitous  or  urgent. 

"  That  they  might  give  offense  by  importunate  mendi- 
cancy."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Unbearable,  insupportable,  troublesome,  griev- 
ous. 

Im-por  -tu-nate,  v.  t.  [IMPORTUNATE,  a.]  To 
solicit  urgently  or  pertinaciously ;  to  importune. 

Im-por'-tu-nate-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  importunate; 
•ly.]  In  an  importunate  manner ;  with  incessant 
solicitation;  pertinaciously. 

Im-por '-tn-nate-ness,  «.  [Eng.  importunate; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  importunate ; 
urgent,  pressing,  or  pertinacious  solicitation ;  im- 
portunity. 

"She  with  more  and  more  importunate™**  craved, 
which,  in  all  good  manners,  was  either  of  us  to  be  desired, 
or  not  granted." — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

*Im-por'-tu-na-t5r,  *.  [Eng.  importunat(e) ; 
-or.]  One  who  importunes. 

"Abnegators  and  dispensers  against  the  law  of  God, 
but  tyrannous  importunators  and  exactors  of  their  own." 
— Sandys:  State  of  Religion. 

Im-por-tune',  or  Im-por'-tune,  v.  t.  &  i.  [IM- 
PORTUNE, a.J  [Fr.  importuner;  Sp.  importunar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  solicit  pertinaciously  or  urgently;  to  press 
with  solicitations ;  to  urge  with  continual  or  unre- 
mitting solicitations  or  applications. 

"  With  my  cries  importune  Heaven." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  I.  933. 

2.  To  import,  to  mean,  to  signify,  to  imply. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  solicit  earnestly  or  pertinaciously;   to  be 
importunate. 

2.  To  demand,  to  require. 

"As  time  and  our  concerning  shall  importune." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 


imposing 

Im  por-tune',  a.  &  *.  [Fr.  importun,  from  Lat. 
importunus:  t>n-=in-=not:  opportunus — fit,  con- 
venient,  suitable;  Sp.  &  Ital.  importuno.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Inconvenient,   troublesome,  inopportune,  un- 
reasonable, untimely. 

"And  their  importune  fate*  all  satisfide." 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  III.  iii.  44. 

2.  Annoying,  unpleasant. 

"The  musical  airs,  which  one  entertains  with  most  de- 
lightful transports,  to  another  are  importune."—  Glanvill: 
Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Troublesome  by  urgent  or  pertinacious  solici- 
tation ;  importunate ;  urged  pertinaciously. 

1.  Unceasing    or   pertinacious    in    solicitation; 
pressing. 
5.  Violent,  fierce. 

"And  therewithal  he  fiersly  at  him  flew, 
And  with  importune  outrage  him  assayld." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  29. 

B.  As  eubst. :  An  importunate  person ;  an  impor- 
tuner. 

"  If  justice  must  stay  till  such  importunes  are  satisfied." 
— North:  Examen,  p.  644. 
*Im-por-tune  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  importune;  •ly.'} 

1.  In  an  inopportune  or  unseasonable  time  or  man- 
ner; unseasonably,  unreasonably. 

2.  In   an   importunate,   urgent,  or  troublesome 
manner ;  importunately ;  with  importunity. 

"  To  weet  who  called  so  importuntly." 

Spenser:  F.  <).,  II.  Till.  t. 

Im-por-tun  -6r,  «.  [English  importun(e);  -er.y 
One  who  importunes ;  one  who  solicits  with  impor- 
tunity. 

Im-por-tun'-I-ty",  «.  [Fr.  importunite,  from  Lat. 
importunitatem,  accus.  of  importunitas ;  Sp.  impor- 
tunidad;  Ital.  importunita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of   being   importunate; 
urgent,  pressing,  or  pertinacious  solicitation  or  en- 
treaty. 

"  Clamorous  Importunity  in  rags." 

Coutper:  Task,  iv.  414. 

2.  A  request  or  solicitation  urgently  and  pertina- 
ciously pressed. 

*Im-por  -tu-ous.  a.  [Lat.  importuosus,  from  im- 
=tn-— not,  and  porfuo*u«=supplied  with  a  harbor, 
or  harbors ;  portus=a  harbor,  a  port.]  Without  a 
port,  haven,  or  harbor. 

•Im-pog'-a-ble,  *lm-po§e'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  t'm- 
pos(e) ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  imposed  or  laid  on ;  that  may 
be  imposed. 

2.  Capable  of  being  imposed  upon ;  gullible ;  sim- 
ple. 

*Im-po§  -a-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  imposable;  -ness.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imposable. 

Im  pos_e',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  imposer,  from  Lat.  tm- 
positus,  pa.  par  of  impono=to  lay  upon;  tm-=in-= 
on,  upon,  and  po8ttiu=placed,  pa.  par.  of  pono=io 
place.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  lay  or  place  upon ;  to  set,  to  deposit. 

2.  To  set,  to  attach. 

3.  To  lay  on  as  a  burden,  a  tax,  a  toll,  a  duty,  an 
office,  a  penalty,  a  command,  an  injunction,  a  re- 
striction, Ac. :  to  inflict ;  to  lay  or  place  something 
burdensome,  hateful,  or  odious. 

4.  To  enjoin ;  to  oblige  by  command. 

"Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  sin." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

5.  To  fix  upon,  to  impute,  to  ascribe. 

6.  To  pass  off  falsely  as  true  or  genuine ;  to  palm 
off. 

II.  Print. :  To  arrange  in  pages  in  a  form. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  trick  or  deceive. 

IT  To  impose  on  or  upon :  To  cheat,  to  deceive,  to 
play  a  trick  or  deceit  upon. 

"  Some  had  their  sense  imposed  on  by  their  fear." 
late:  Absalom  and  Achitophfl,  ii.  100. 

1m  pose  ,  x.  [IMPOSE,!;.]  A  command,  charge, 
or  injunction. 

"According  to  your  ladyship's  impose." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  3. 

"Im-pos.e'-ment,  «.  [Eng.  impose;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  imposing ;  imposition. 

Im-p6s -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  tmpo«(e);  -er.]  One  who 
imposes,  enjoins,  or  lays  on. 

"  The  imposers  of  unnatural  shackles  and  bonds  upon 
writers."— Blair,  vol.  i.,  lect.  8. 

Im-po?  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Laying  on,  enjoining,  inflicting. 

2.  Deceiving,  deceitful,  fraudulent. 
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imposing-stone 

8.  Calculated  to  impress  the  mind  strongly ;  com- 
manding, impressive,  stately,  majestic ;  as,  an  im- 
posing spectacle. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  same  as  IMPOSITION  (q.  v.). 

2.  Print.:  The  arrangement  of  pages  in  a  form. 
When  locking  up  the  form  in  the  chase,  the  form 
lies  upon  theimposing-stonetand  the  various  pages 
are  arranged  so  as  to  match  their  fellows  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sheet,  so  that  when  folded  the 
pages  shall  come  in  consecutive  order. 

imposing-stone,  imposing-table, «. 

Print.:  A  slab  of  stone  or  metal  on  which  the 
type  is  made  up  into  forms.  The  chase  lies  on  the 
stone,  and  the  matter  is  arranged  inside,  being 
keyed  up  by  the  quoins. 

imposing-table,  s.    [IMPOSING-STONE.] 

Im-p65  -Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  imposing;  -ly.]  In 
an  imposing  manner. 

Im-po§  -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imposing;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imposing. 

Im-p6f-I  -tion,  *im-po-si-ci  oun,  s.  [Fr.  impos- 
ition ;  from  Lat.  impositionem,  accus.  of  impositio— 
a  laying  on  or  upon ;  from  impositus,  pa.  par.  of 
»mpemo=to  lay  or  place  on  or  upon:  z'm-=in-=in, 
on,  and  pono=to  place  or  lay ;  Sp.  imposicion ;  Ital. 
imposizione.] 

1.  The  act  of  imposing,  laying,  or  placing  on  or 
upon. 

"I  could  meet  with  no  one  that  hath  so  much  as  taken 
notice  of  this,  of  the  imposition  of  hands." — Bp.  Hall: 
Imposition  of  Hands, 

2.  The  act  of  attaching,  ascribing,  or  annexing. 

3.  The  act  of  laying  on  or  upon,  as  a  duty,  tax, 
penalty,  command,  restriction,  &c. ;  the  act  of  levy- 
Ing,  indicting,  or  enjoining. 

"These  sums  his  father  had  been  levying  long 
By  impositions  for  the  war  abroad." 

Drayton:  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaveston. 

4.  That  which  is  laid  or  placed  on  or  upon,  as  a 
duty,  tax,  penalty,  command,  restriction,  &c. ;  that 
which  is  levied,  inflicted,  or  enjoined ;  an  impost. 

5.  An  exercise  enjoined  or  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
ment on  students  in  schools  and  the  universities. 

6.  The  act  of  imposing  upon  or  deceiving ;  deceit. 

7.  A  deceit,  a  cheat,  an  imposture,  a  fraud. 

"  To  prove  that  moral  virtue  is  the  invention  of  knaves, 
and  Christian  virtue  the  imposition  of  fools."— Pope:  Dun- 
ctad,  ii.  (Note.) 

»Im-p8s,  -I-t5r,  «.  [Lat.,  from  impositus,  pa.  par. 
of  impono.]  One  who  imposes ;  an  imposer. 

*Im-pSs-sI-bIl-I-f  I-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  impossi- 
bilis= impossible,  and  /acio=to  make.]  The  act  of 
rendering  impossible;  the  state  of  being  impossible. 

*Im-p5s-8l-bil  -I-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  impossibilitas 
(genit.  impossibilitatis)  =  an  impossibility.]  To 
make  or  render  impossible. 

Jm-p8s-sl-bn  -I-t? ,  *im-pos-si-bil-l-tie,  ». 

i Fr.  impossibilite,  from  Lat.  impossibilitatem ;  accus. 
•of  impossibilitas,  from  impossibilis  =  impossible ; 
Ital.  impossibilita ;  Sp.  immaiibi tidad.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impossible  or  im- 
practicable; impracticability. 

2.  That  which  is  impossible  or  impracticable ;  that 
which  cannot  be  done,  thought,  endured,  &c. 

"  We  meet  with  many  seeming  impossibilities  in  both." 
— Sir  W.  Temple:  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning. 

8.  Helplessness. 

Im-p8s'-Bl-ble,  a.  4  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  imposti- 
.frflis,  from  im-  =  in-  —  not,  and  possibilis— possible 
(q.v.);  Ital.  impossibile ;  Sp.  imposible.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Not  possible ;  that  cannot  be  done, 
thought,  endured,.  <fcc.  j  impracticable,  unachiev- 
able; not  capable  of  being;  not  to  be  attained. 

*B.  As subst. :  That  which  is  impossible;  an  im- 
possibility. 

"For  trusteth  wel,  it  is  an  impossible, 
That  any  clerk  wol  speken  good  of  wives." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,270. 

impossible  -  quantity,  s.  [IMAGINARY-QUAN- 
TITY;] 

Im-p8s -Sl-bl?,  adv.  [Eng.  impossible):  -ly.] 
In  an  impossible  manner  or  degree ;  not  possibly. 

im'  post,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Latin  impositum  =  a 
thing  imposed,  neut.  sing,  of  impositus,  pa.  par.  of 
impono= to  impose;  French  impdt ;  Sp.  &  Port,  im- 
posta.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  is  imposed  or  levied ; 
a  tax,  a  toll,  a  tribute,  a  duty;  spec.,  a  custom  or 
duty  levied  upon  goods  imported. 

"  Borne  far  more  willingly  than  the  most  reasonable 
impost.'1— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Arch. :  The  point  where  an  arch  rests  on  a  wall 
or  column ;  the  upper  member  of  a  pillar,  column, 
•or  entablature,  upon  which  an  arch  or  superstruct- 
ure rests ;  a  plat-band ;  the  upper  stone  of  a  pier  or 
abutment,   upon  which    the  springing  or  bottom 
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stone  of  an  arch  is  imposad ;  a  continuous  impost  is 
one  in  which  the  arch-moldings  are  carried  down 
the  pier  without  interruption,  and  without  having 
a  capital  or  distinction  of  any  kind  at  the  spring  of 
the  arch ;  a  discontinuous  impost,  one  in  which  the 


Impost. 
1.  Banded.        2.  Shafted. 

arch-moldings  abut  and  are  stopped  on  the  pier ;  a 
shafted  impost,  one  in  which  the  arch-moldings 
spring  from  a  capital,  and  are  different  from  those 
of  the  pier ;  and  a  banded  impost,  one  in  which  the 
pier  and  arch  have  the  same  moldings.  The  height 
of  the  impost  should  be  from  one-ninth  to  one- 
seventh  of  the  width  of  the  aperture,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  archivolt  not  more  than  an  eighth 
nor  less  than  a  tenth  of  it.  The  breadth  of  the 
under-side  of  the  key-stone  should  be  the  same  as 
the  breadth  of  the  archivolt,  and  its  sides,  of 
course,  concentric ;  its  length,  once  and  a  half  its 
breadth,  but  not  more  than  double  its  breadth. 

Im-p&s  -thu-mate  (th  as  t),  «Im-p8s  -tu-mate, 
l-.i.&t.  [Eng.  imposthum(e) ;  -ate.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  form  an  imposthume  or  abscess ; 
to  collect  pus  or  purulent  matter ;  to  suppurate. 

B.  Trans.:  To  afflict  or  affect  with  an  impos- 
thume or  abscess. 

"They  would  not  fly  that  surgeon  whose  lancet  threat- 
ens none  but  the  imposthumated  parts." — Decay  of  Piety. 

Im-pfis  -thu  mate  (th  as  t),  'Im-p8s'-tu-mate, 
o.  [IMPOSTHUMATE,  D.]  Afflicted  or  affected  with 
an  imposthume ;  imposthumated ;  swollen  with  cor- 
rupt or  purulent  matter. 

"The  leaves  are  singular  good  to  be  laid  upon  impos- 
tumate  swellings." — P..  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxvii.,  ch.  iv. 

Im-pSs-thu-ma'-tion  (th  as  t),  s.  [IMPOSTHU- 
MATE, v.] 

1.  The  act  of  imposthumating  or  forming  an  ab- 
scess. 

2.  An  imposthume,  an  abscess,  an  ulcer. 

"He  that  makeththe  wound  bleed  inward,  endangereth 
malign  ulcers  and  pernicious  imposthumations." — Bacon: 
Essays;  Of  Sedition. 

Im  pos  thume  (th  as  t),  *Im-pSs'-tem,  *Im- 
pos  tume,  *a-p8s  -tume,  s.  [APOSTEM.]  A  col- 
lection of  pus  or  purulent  matter  in  any  part  of  the 
body ;  an  abscess. 

"An  error  in  the  judgment  is  like  an  imposthume  in  the 
head,  which  is  always  noysom,  and  frequently  mortal." — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

Im  pos  tliume  (th  as  t),  v.  i.  [IMPOSTHUME,  s.] 
To  gather  pus  or  purulent  matter ;  to  suppurate ;  to 
imposthumate. 

Im-pSs'-tBr,  Im-p8s'-t?r,  ».  [Lat.,  from  im- 
positus, pa.  par.  of  impono— to  impose  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. 
imposteur;  Sp.  &  Port,  impostor;  Ital.  impostore.] 
One  who  imposes  upon,  cheats,  or  deceives  others ; 
one  who  falsely  assumes  a  character  for  the  purpose 
of  deception ;  a  deceiver. 

"The  success  of  the  first  impostor  produced  its  natural 
consequences." — Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*Im-p8s-tor'-I-ous,  a.  [Eng.  impostor;  -ious.] 
Characterized  by  or  making  use  of  imposition. 

"  The  impostorious  nnnns  of  Loudune  in  France." — 
Evelyn:  Memoirs,  Aug.  5,  1670. 

Im  pos  -t5r-shlp.  *Im-p8s'-tSr-shIp,  s.  [Eng. 
impostor;  -ship.]  The  character  or  practices  of  an 
impostor ;  fraud:,  deceit,  imposition. 

"An  examiner  and  discoverer  of  this  impostership." — 
Milton:  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

*Im-p8s  -trgss,  *Im-pSs  -trlx,  s.  [Eng. impostor; 
-ess.]  A  female  impostor. 

"To  give  credit  to  so  notorious  an  tmpostrix." — Fuller: 
Church  Hist.,  V.  ii.,  §  47. 

»Im-p8s'-trous,  a.  [Eng.  impostor;  -ous.]  Char- 
acterized by  imposture  or  imposition. 

*Im-p8s  -tu-rage  (rage  as  rig),  s.  [Eng.  impos- 
tur(e) ;  -age.]  Imposition,  imposture. 

"To  count  them  any  hurtful  imposturage." — Bishop 
Taylor:  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  127. 

Im-pSs'-t".re,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impostura;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  impostura.]  The  act  or  conduct  of  an  im- 
postor ;  the  assumption  of  a  character  falsely  for 
purposes  of  deception ;  a  fraud,  an  imposition,  a 
cheat. 

"  The  exactions  and  impostures  of  the  Pardoners  first 
roused  the  indignation  of  Saxony." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 
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»Im-p8s -tured,  a.  [English  impostur(e);  -ed.J 
Having  the  nature  of  imposture  or  imposition. 

"  [I]  cast  my  love  away 
Upon  tmpostured  lust's  foul  mystery." 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  c.  ii.,  s.  186. 

Im-p8s  -tu-rofis,  o.  [Eng.  impostur(e) ;  -ou*.] 
Deceitful,  fraudulent,  false,  cheating. 

"Turnham,  that  took  th'  impost1  rous  Cyprian  kyng." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  18. 

*Im-p8s'-tU-rjf,  s.  [Eng.  impostur(e) ;  -y.]  Im- 
posture, imposition,  deception.  (Sandys :  Travel*. 
p.  173.) 

im  -pi-tence,  Im  -pd-ten-jy" ,  s.  [Latin  impo- 
tentia  =  inability ;  impotent  =  powerless :  im-=in~— 
not,  andpoten8=powerful.j  [POTENT.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  want  of  physical,  intellectual, 
or  moral  power ;  feebleness;  imbecility. 

2.  Med.:  Physical  inability  of  a  man  or  woman 
for  sexual  intercourse.    Incurable  impotence  at  the 
time  of  marriage  may  be  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  its 
nullity. 

Im'-p6-tent,  a.  &  s.    [IMPOTENCE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Want  of  physical,  intellectual,  or 
moral  power;  deficient  in  capacity;  weak,  feeble. 
(Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1.) 

2.  Med.:  Destitute  of  the  power  of  sexual  inter- 
course. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  feeble,  infirm,  or  lan- 
guishing under  disease.    (Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor'* 
Lost,  v.  2.) 

Im  -pfi-tent-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  impotent;  -ly.]  In 
an  impotent  manner ;  weakly ;  without  power  over 
the  passions. 

"The  harmless  lance  is  impotently  flung." 

H'ilkie:  Epigoniad,  111. 

Im  pound  ,  v.  t.  [Prof.  im-=in,  and  Eng.  pound 
(q.  v.)-] 

1.  To  shut  up  or  confine,  as  cattle  in  a  pound ;  to 
pound. 

"The  things  distreined  must  in  the  first  place  be  oar. 
ried  to  some  pound,  and  there  impounded  by  the  taker."— 
Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 

2.  To  confine ;  to  shut  in ;   to  restrain  within 
limits.    (Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  i.  2.) 

3.  To  take  possession  of  and  retain,  as  a  docu- 
ment produced  as  evidence  in  a  trial,  in  order  that 
inquiry  may,  if  necessary,  be  made  respecting  iti 
genuineness,  Ac. 

Im-pound -age  (age  as  Ig).s.  [Eng.  impound; 
•age.]  The  act  of  impounding,  as  cattle. 

Im-pfiund'-Sr,  s.  [English  impound; -er.]  Ona 
who  impounds. 

Im-pSv'-Sr-Ish,  v.  t.  [A  corrupt,  from  O.  French 
appovriss-,  base  of  appovrissant,  pr.  par.  of  appovrtr 
=to  impoverish.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  To  make  poor ;  to  reduce  to  poverty  or  indigence. 
(Sir  T.  More :  Utopia,  bk.  i.) 

2.  To  make  barren ;  to  exhaust  the  strength,  rich- 
ness, or  fertility  of ;  as,  to  impoverish  land. 

Im-p8v'-Sr-Ish-5r,  »  [Eng.  impoverish;  -er.J 
One  wno  or  that  which  impoverishes. 

Im-p8y-8r-Ish-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  impoverish;  -If.} 
So  as  to  impoverish. 

Im-pSv  -Sr-Ish-mSnt,  s.  [A  corrupt,  from  0.  Fr. 
appovrixsement,  from  appovrir  =  to  impoverish.] 
The  act  of  impoverishing ;  the  state  of  being  impov- 
erished ;  poverty ;  indigence ;  a  draining  or  exhaust- 
ing of  wealth,  richness,  or  fertility. 

"To  the  injury  and  impoverishment  of  the  see."— 
Strype:  Life  of  Aylmer,  ch.  x. 

*lm-pSw'-er,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-=in,  and  Eng.  power 
(q.v.).]  To  empower. 

"  That  law  which  impowered  the  Parliament  to  sit."— 
Warburtons  Works,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  19. 

Im-prac-tic-a-bll'-I-tf  ,s.  [Eng.  impracticable; 
•ity.]  • 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impracticable; 
impossibility ;  mfeasibility. 

"  The  present  impracticability  of  converting  theM 
men." — Hurd:  Works,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  89. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  intractable;   stubborn; 
untractableness. 

Im-prac  -tlc-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-=i»-=not,  and 
Eng.  practicable  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  practicable ;  not  possible  to  be  done  or 
effected  by  the  means  at  command  or  by  human 
means ;  not  feasible. 

"This  plan,  though  specious,  was  impracticable."— 
Btacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Intractable ;  stubborn  ;  unmanageable ;  not  to 
be  easily  or  readily  acted  upon. 

"  Of  an  irritable  and  impracticable  temper." — Macaulai; 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  traveled  or  traversed;  ai> 
an  impracticable  road. 
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Im  prac  -tIC-9.-ble-nS8B,  «.  [Eng.  impractica- 
ble; -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imprac- 
ticable; impracticability. 

"Nor  is  anything  more  to  be  lamented  than  the  itn- 
praoticaf>lfneg8  of  doing  this." — Swift:  Present  State  of 
Afalrs. 

lm-prac  -tlc-St-bl?,  adv.  I  Kug.  impracticable) ; 
•Jy.]  In  an  impracticable  manner  or  degree. 

lm-prac  -tlc-!il,  o.  fPref.  im-=in-=  not,  and 
Eng.  practical  (q.  v.).]  Not  practical ;  not  paying 
due  regard  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  or  to 
worldly  prudence. 

Im'-prS-cate,  v,  t.  [Lat.  imprecatus,  pa.  par.  of 
imprecor=tn  call  down  by  prayer ;  t'm-=in-=on,  and 
precor=to  pray.] 

1.  To  call  down,  as  a  curse,  calamity,  or  punish- 
ment, by  prayer. 

"Nordoes  the  human  heart,  held  up  reeking  to  the  sun, 
imprecate  the  vengeance  of  heaven." — Mictele:  Lusiad. 
(Introd.) 

2.  To  call  down  or  invoke  a  curse  or  evil  upon. 
(Rochester:  Death  of  the  Princess  of  Orange.) 

Im-pr8-ca  -tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  impreca- 
tionem.  accus.  of  imprecatio,  from  imprecatus,  pa. 
par.  of  imprecor;  Sp.  imprecation ;  Ital.  impreca- 
ctone.]  The  act  of  imprecating  or  calling  down  a 
curse  or  evil  upon  any  one ;  a  curse ;  a  prayer  for 
evil  to  fall  on  any  one ;  a  malediction. 

"He  drove  them  from  him  with  imprecation*." — Xacau- 
Jo»:  lliit.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

Im-pre  cat  -5r-jf,  a.  [Eng.  imprecat(e) ;  -ory; 
Sp.  imprecatorio.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  containing 
imprecations  or  curses ;  maledictory ;  involving  a 
curse  or  evil. 

*Im-pr8-§I  -$lon,  «.  [Pref.  im-=  in-—  not,  and 
Eng.  precision  (q.  v.).]  A  want  or  lack  of  precision, 
exactness,  or  accuracy. 

*Im-pr8gn'  (g  silent),  v.  t.  [Fr.  impregner,  from 
Lat.  imprcegno=to  make  pregnant,  to  impregnate 

1*  To  make  pregnant;  to  impregnate;  to  make 
prolific  with  young.  (Thomson:  Summer,  140.) 

2.  To  make  fruitful.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  500.) 

8.  To  fill  out. 

Im-prSg-na-bll'-I-tjf,  «.  [Eng.  impregnable; 
•iry.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impregnable. 

Im-prSg'-na-ble,  *im-prelg-na-ble,  a.  [Fr. 
imprenable,  from  im-=Lat.  in-=not,  and  prendre 
(Lat.  prehendo)=to  take.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  stormed  or  taken  by  assault ; 
able  to  resist  all  attacks. 

"  The  battery,  guarded  well. 
Remains  as  yet  impregnable." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  ill. 

2.  That  cannot  be  injured  or  destroyed. 

"Glory,  while  the  hero  pursues  great  and  noble  enter- 
prises, is  impregnable." — Sieele:  Spectator,  No.  218. 

3.  Not  to  be  moved  or  shaken ;  invincible,  immov- 
able; proof  against  attack. 

Im  pree  na  ble  ness,  «.  [Eng.  impregnable; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impregnable ; 
impregnability. 

Im-prSg  -na-bl?,  adv.  [English  impregnabl(e) ; 
•ly.  ]  In  an  impregnable  manner ;  so  as  to  be  im- 
pregnable. 

"For,  on  the  prophecy  concerning  Antichrist,  the  Prot- 
estant churches  were  founded  ;  and  by  the  Apocalypse 
in  general  are  they  impregnablv  upheld." — Warburton: 
Works,  vol.  I.,  din.  28. 

•Im-prSg  -nant,  a.  [Pref.  im-=m-=not,  and 
Eng.  pregnant  (q.  v.) .]  Not  pregnant. 

*lm-prSg  -nant,  «.  [Lat.  inivroegnanf,  pr.  par. 
of  impregno=tn  impregnate.)  That  which  impreg- 
nates. 

"It  [interest]  is  the  pole  to  which  we  turn,  and  our 
sympathizing  judgments  seldom  decline  from  the  direc- 
tion of  this  impregnant" — Qlanvill:  Scepsis  Scientiflca, 
ch.  ziv.  • 

Im-pr6g'-nate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [IMPREGNATE,  a.]  [Fr. 
impregner;  Ital.  impregnare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fill  or  get  with  young ;  to  make  pregnant ; 
to  cause  to  conceive. 

2.  To  fertilize  in  any  way ;  to  render  fruitful  or 
fertile. 

"To  impregnate  the  hearts  and  lives  of  its  proselytes/' 
— Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  To  infuse  the  particles  of  another  substance 
into;  to  communicate  the  virtues  of  another  sub- 
stance to ;  to  saturate. 

"That  common  mercury  may  indeed  be  spiritually  im- 
pregnated, I  have  been  persuaded." — Boyle:  Works,  i.  647. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  become  impregnated  or  pregnant. 
*Im-pr5g'-nat6,  a.    [Low Lat.  imprcegnatus^a. 

par.  of  imprcegno  =  to  impregnate :  im-  =  in,  and 
prtegnans,  proegraas=pregnant;  Ital.  impregnate; 
Sp.  impregnado.] 
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1.  Impregnated;  pregnant;  rendered  prolific  or 

fruitful. 

"As  If  impregnate  with  a  fruitful  birth." 

Sherburn:  Salmacfs. 

2.  Having  the  virtues  of  another  substance  com- 
municated or  infused  into  it. 

"Let  one  move  hie  impregnate  needle  to  any  letter  of 
the  alphabet."—  Glanvtll;  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xxi. 

Im-preg-na  -tlon,  s.  [Low  Latin  improegnatiOy 
from  imprcegnatu&,  pa.  par.  of  imprcegno;  rr.  im- 
pregnation;  Span,  impregnation ;  Ital.  impregna- 
2  tone.  1 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  impregnating  or  making 
pregnant;  fecundation;  fertilization. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  infusing  or  communicat- 
ing the  virtues  of  another  substance,  as  by  intimate 
commixture;  infusion,  saturation. 

3.  That  with  which  anything  is  impregnated. 
Mm-prS-Ju  -dl-cate,  *Im-pr£-ja  -dl-cat-ed,  a. 

[Pref.  im-=tn-=not,  and  Eng.  prejudicate  (q.  v.).J 
Unprejudiced,  impartial,  unbiased;  not  prepos- 
sessed. 

"The  Bolid  reason  of  one  man  with  imprejudicate  ap- 
prehensions."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch,  vii. 

*Im-pr 8p-ar-a  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  im-= in-— not,  and 
Eng.  preparation  (q.  v.).]  Wantorlackof  prepara- 
tion ;  unprep  a  redness ;  unreadiness. 

"It  is  oar  infidelity,  our  impreparation  that  makes 
death  any  other  than  advantage."— Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.; 
Lazarus  Dead. 

Im-prS  -sa,  s.    [Ital.]    [IMPRESS.] 

Her. :  A  device,  a  motto,  as  on  a  shield,  &c. ;  an 
impress. 

Im-prS-sar  -1-6,  s.  [Ital.]  One  who  organizes, 
manages,  or  conducts  a  concert  or  an  opera  com- 
pany. 

Im-prS-scrlp'-ta-ble,    a.     [IMPRESCRIPTIBLE.] 

Im-prS-SCrlp-tl-bll'-I-tf ,  «.  [Eng.  imprescrip- 
tibte;-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impre- 
scriptible. 

Im-prS-BCrlp -tl-ble.  a.  [Pref.  tm-=»n-=not, 
and  Eng.  prescriptible  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  imprescriptible.] 

\.  Not  capable  of  being  lost  or  impaired  by 
neglect  to  use,  or  by  the  claims  of  another  founded 
upon  prescription  (q.  v,). 

"  All  feudal  privileges  were  treated  as  encroachments 
on  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  monarchy."— Hallam; 
Middle  Age*,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Not  derived  from  or  dependent  upon  external 
authority ;  self-evidencing ;  as,  the  imprescriptible 
laws  of  reason. 

Im-prS-SCrlp'-tl-blyS  adv.  [Eng.  imprescrip- 
tib(le) ;  -ly,}  In  an  imprescriptible  manner. 

*Im-pre"3e',  s.  [Ital.  impresa.]  An  impresa,  an 
impress. 

"An  imprftf  is  a  device  in  picture  with  his  motto  or 
word  borne  by  noble  or  learned  personages."— Camden: 
Remains*. 

Im-prSss'  (1),  v.  t.  [Lat.  impresso= a  frequent, 
from  imprimo  (pa.  par.  tmpre«*ii«)=toimpre8s :  im- 
=t'n-=in,  upon,  andpremo=to  press;  Fr.  imprimer; 
Sp.  tmprtmtr.] 

1.  To  press  or  stamp  in  or  upon  ;  to  mark  by  press- 
ure ;  to  make  a  mark  or  figure  upon  by  pressure. 

"His  heart  like  an  agate  with  your  print  impressed." 
SHakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  ii.  i. 

2.  To  produce  by  pressure,  as  a  mark  or  figure ;  to 
imprint. 

3.  To  press  down. 

"The  conquering  chief  his  foot  imprest 
On  the  strong  neck  of  that  destructive  beast." 

Dryden-.  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  200. 

4.  To  mark,  as  though  impressed  by  a  stamp. 

"  They  are  the  image  of  his  own  mind  impressed  on  our 
souls."— Sharp,  vol.  vii.,  §er.  1. 

5.  To  affect  strongly ;  to  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion on. 

"More  moved  by  what  impresses  the  senses  than  by 
what  is  addressed  to  the  reason."— M oca ulay.-  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vi. 

6.  To  fix  deeply ;  to  inculcate ;  to  stamp  deeply. 

"His  aspect  and  his  air  impressed 
A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast." 

Byron:  Giaour. 

7.  To  urge  strongly ;  as,  Impress  on  him  the  neces- 
sity of  coming. 

8.  To  print,  as  a  book;  to  imprint. 
Im-pr6ss'  (2),v.  t.    [Pref.  tm-=in,  and  English 

press,  v.  (q.  v.)J 

1.  To  compel  to  enter  the  public  service  as  sea- 
men ;  to  seize,  and  take  into  service  by  compulsion. 

"The  power  of  impressing  seafaring  men  for  the  sea 
service  by  the  king's  commission,  has  been  a  matter  of 
some  dispute,  and  submitted  to  with  great  reluctance."— 
Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  i.,  ch.  13. 

2.  To  seize,  take,  or  set  apart  for  the  public  serv- 
ice ;  as,  to  impress  a  sum  of  money,  to  impress  pro- 
visions. 
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impress-gang,  s.    [PRESS-GANG.] 
hn'-press  (!),«.    [IMPRESS  (!),«.] 

1.  The  act  of  marking  by  pressure ;  the   act  of 
stamping  a  mark  or  figure  upon. 

2.  A  mark  or  stamp  made  by  pressure;  the  figure 
or  image  of  anything  effected  by  pressure ;  a  stamp ; 
an  impression. 

3.  A  mark  of  distinction;  a  characteristic  mark. 
"His  mind  was  one  which  readily  took  the  impress  of 

any  stronger  mind.'1—  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

4.  A  device ;  a  motto,  as  upon  a  shield,  seal,  &C, 

"About  the  border,  in  a  curious  fret, 
Emblems,  impresses,  hieroglyphics  set." 

Drayton:  Barons'    Tar.«,  vi. 

Im'-press  (2),  s.    [IMPRESS  (2),  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  impressing  or  compelling  to  enter 
the  public  service  as  seamen. 

"Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  impressed,  seized,  or  set  apart 
for  the  public  service. 

Im-preSS-I-bll  -i-tf,  s.  [Eng.  impressible;  -tfy.]i 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impressible;  suscep- 
tibility. 

"Sure  signs  of  a  tender  impressibility  and  sympathifr- 
ing  disposition. "—Let.  on  Physiognomy,  p.  229. 

Im-prSss'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  impress;  -able.}  Capa- 
ble of  being  impressed  j  yielding  to  pressure; 
readily  taking  an  impression;  susceptible;  suscep- 
tive. 

"  The  Mind,  impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  she  hears  and  sees." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  856. 

Im-prSss'-I-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  impressib(le) ;  -ly$ 
In  an  impressible  manner. 

Im-pres  -sibn  (slonasshftn),  s.  [Lat.  impressio^ 
from  impressus,  pa.  par,  of  imprimo=to  impress 
(q.  v.) ;  Fr.  impression;  Sp.  impresion;  Ital.  irnr 
pressione.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  impressing  or  pressing  one  body 
upon  another ;  the  act  of  impressing  or  .stamping 
anything. 

"  What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering, 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression  f" 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  566. 

2.  The   state   of  being  impressed,  stamped,  or 
marked. 

3.  That  which  is  impressed,  stamped,  or  marked;. 
a  mark  made  by  pressure  or  stamping ;  a  stamp ;  an 
impress. 

"  If  it  bear 

The  stamp  and  clear  impression  of  good  sense, 
And  be  not  costly."  Coteper.-  Task,  vi.  983. 

4.  A  copy  taken  by  pressure   from  type,  an  en- 
graved plate,  &c. 

5.  All  the  copies  of  a  work  taken  at  one  time ;  an 
edition. 

6.  A  form ;  figure ;  shape ;  appearance. 

"  Which  like  a  waxen  image  next  the  fire 
Bears  no  (' mpression  of  the  thing  it  was." 

Skakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

7.  Effect  or    influence   on   the  organs  of  sense, 
caused  by  contact  with  an  external  object ;  the  idea 
or  memory  of  the  object  as  perceived  and  remem- 
bered ;  an  image  fixed  in  the  mind. 

8.  An  effect  produced  upon  the  mind,  conscience? 
feelings,  &c. 

"For  never  was  there  a  mind  on  which  both  servioet 
and  injuries  left  such  faint  and  transitory  impressions*" 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

9.  An  indistinct  notion,  remembrance,  or  belief. 

"  The  error,  however,  was  not  unnatural  to  persons  who  • 
wrote  from  vague  impressions." — Levis;  Cred.  Early 
Roman  Hist.  (1866),  ii.  96. 

10.  The  effect  of  an  attack  or  influence  excited 
from  without. 

"Such  a  defeat  .  .  .  may  snrely  endure  a  compari* 
eon  with  any  of  the  bravest  impressions  in  ancient  times." 
— Wotton.  (Todd.) 

11.  Power  or  influence  caused  to  operate;  effica- 
cious agency,  operation,  or  influence. 

"Universal  gravitation  is  above  all  mechanism,  and 
proceeds  from  a  divine  energy  and  impression." — Bent- 
ley;  Boyle  Lectures. 

12.  Improssiveness ;  emphasis.    (Milton.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Print.:  The  pressure  applied  to  a  sheet  in  the 
press.    Also  the  appearance  of  the  sheet,  front  or 
back,  when  it  is  taken  from  the  press. 

2.  Painting: 

(1)  The  first  coat  or  ground  color,  laid  on  to  re- 
ceive the  other  colors. 

(2)  The  single  coat  of  color  laid  upon  a  wall  or 
wainscoat  of  an  apartment  for  ornament,  or  up 
timber  to  protect  it  from  moisture,  or  upon  mot 

to  protect  them  from  rust. 


fate,    fat,    fire,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wfit,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p6V 
Or,     we're,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     ctib,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  k 


impressionability 

Im-prSs'-siftn-a-bll-I-tj?  (sion  as  shftn),  ». 
[English  impressionable;  -ity.\  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  impressionable ;  susceptibility  of  impres- 
sion. 

Im-pres  -si&n-$L-t>le  (sion  as  sh6n),  a.  [Eng. 
I'fii/iiriwion;  -able.]  Susceptible  of  or  liable  to  im- 
pression ;  easily  impressed ;  impressible. 

Im-pres -sl6n-o,-ble-ness  (sion  as  shftn),  s. 
[English impressionable;  -ness.]  Impressionability 
(q.v.). 

Im-pres  -sl6n-less  (sion  as  sh&n),  a.  [Eng. 
impression ;  •less.']  Having  the  quality  of  not  being 
impressed  or  affected ;  not  impressionable. 

Im-press  -Ive,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  impressivun, 
from  impressing.  [IMPRESS.]  Fr.  impressif;  Ital. 
impressivo;  Sp.  impresivo.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  power  to  impress;  mak- 
ing or  tending  to  make  an  impression  ;  impressing 
the  mind;  exciting  or  tending  to  excite  sensibility. 

"His  own  manner  of  reciting  verses,  which  was  wonder- 
fully impressive." — Murphy:  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

*2.  Capable  of  being  impressed ;  susceptible ;  im- 
pressionable. 

"  With  such  brave  raptures  from  her  words  that  rise, 
She  made  a  tjreuck  in  his  impressive  breast." 

Drayton:  Barons'  Wars,  iii. 

Im-press'-Ive-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  impressive ;  -ly.} 
In  un  impressive  manner;  forcibly,  strikingly. 

Jm-pr?ss'-Ive-ness, «.  [Eng.  impressive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impressive. 

"Our  thoughts  of  it  have  much  more  of  vivacity  and 
impressiveness." — Patey,  ser.  4. 

Im-prSss'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  impress  (2),  v. ;  -men*.] 
The  act  of  impressing ;  the  state  of  being  impressed ; 
the  act  of  seizing  for  public  service ;  compulsory 
service. 

"  The  great  scandal  of  our  naval  service — impressment 
—died  a  protracted  death."—/.  H.  Burton:  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  ii.  29. 

Im-pr5ss'-8r,  s.  [Eng.  impress;  -or.]  One  who 
or  that  which  impresses. 

"  Fancy  is  the  receiver  and  impressor." — Boyle:  Works, 
vi.  833. 

*Im-pressure  (pressure  as  prSsh  -fir) ,  s.  [Eng. 
impress;  -ure.J  A  mark  made  by  pressure;  an  im- 
pression, an  indentation,  a  dent. 

"  By  Jove  multipotent 

Thou  shonld'st  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud." — Shakesp.:  Trail,  and  Cress.,  iv.  5. 

Im  -prest,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  in  presto=iu  reads- 
money;  Latin  prce«(o=at  hand,  ready.]  Money 
advanced;  a  loan,  an  advance,  a  kind  or  earnest- 
money. 

Im-prSst',  v.  t.  [IMPKEST,  «.]  To  advance  on 
loan.  (Eng.) 

*Im-prSv'-s,-len9e,  »Im-preV-9.-len-9Jf,  s. 
[Pref.  im-=in-=not,  and  Eng. prevalence  (q.  v.).]  A 
want  or  lack  of  superior  or  prevailing  power; 
incapability  of  prevailing;  inemcacy. 

"The impotence  and  imprevalency  of  them  all."— Hale: 
Remains,  p.  276. 

*Im-prS-var'-Ic-a,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not, 
and  Eng.  prevaricable  (q.  v.).]  Not  to  be  departed 
from. 

"  An  imprevaricable  law  with  all  bodies." — Digby:  Man's 
Soul,  ch.  viii. 

*Im-pre-vent-a,-bH'-H;j?,  «.  [Eng.  imprevent- 
able;-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  not  being  pre- 
ventable. 

*Im-pre-vSnt'-flt-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-=m-=not,  and 
Eng. preventable  (q.  v.).]  Not  preventable;  inca- 
pable of  being  prevented ;  inevitable. 

Im-prl-ma'-tfir,  «.    [Lat.=let  it  be  printed.] 

1.  A  license  to  print  a  book  granted  by  the  censor 
or  licenser  in  those  countries  where  the  censorship 
of  the  press  is  still  kept  up. 

"  As  if  a  letter'd  dunce  had  said  '  'Tis  right/ 
And  imprimatur  usher' d  it  tolight." 

Young:  Satire  vii. 

2.  A  mark  of  approval  or  recommendation  gener- 
ally. 

*Irn-prIrn'-e"r-3?,  s.  [French  imprimerie;  from 
imprimer=to  imprint,  to  print.] 

1.  A  print,  an  impression. 

2.  A  printing-house. 

3.  The  art  of  printing. 

Im-prlm'-Ing,  s.    [Lat.  im-=in,  andprtmtts=tho 
first.]  A  beginning ;  a  first  action,  motion,  or  effect. 
"There  were  both  their  springings  and  impriminga,  as 
I  may  call  them." — Wotton:  Reliquiae,  p.  164. 

Im>pri'-mls,  adv.     [Latin,    from   tm-=in,    and 
pri»«w=the  first.  ]    In  the  first  place,  firstly. 
"Imprimis,  pray  observe  his  hat." 

Goldsmith:  A  New  Simile. 
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Im'-prlnt,  s.  [IMPRINT,  r.]  That  which  is  im- 
printed or  impressed;  an  impress;  that  which  is 
printed  on  the  title-page  of  a  book;  specif.,  the 
name  of  the  printer  or  publisher  of  a  book,  together 
with  the  place,  and,  frequently,  the  date  or  publica- 
tion. 

"Issuing  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Northampton 
without  the  printer's  imprint."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

1m  print ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  tm-=in-=on,andEng. 
print  (q.  v.) ;  O.  Fr.  empreindre;  pa.  par.  empreini; 
Sp.  emprentar;  Ital.  imprentare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  impress ;  to  mark  by  pressure ;  to  stamp. 

"The  shape  of  her  most  dainty  foot 
Imprinted  there  I  found." 

Drayton;  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

2.  To  impress ;  to  stamp  deeply. 

"  Nature  imprints  upon  whate'er  we  see, 
That  has  a  heart  und  life  in  it,  Be  free." 

Coteper:  Charity,  169. 

3.  To  stamp  as  letters  or  words  on  paper,  &c.,  by 
means  of  type,  plates,  &c. ;  to  print. 

4.  To  fix  indelibly  or  deeply;  to  impress  on  the 
mind,  memory,  <fcc. 

"There  are  truths  imprinted  on  the  soul  which  it  per- 
ceives or  understands  not." — Locke:  Human  Understand- 
ing, bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  print. 

"This  is  the  science  of  imprinting,  and  the  craft  of 
making  paper."— Sir  T.  More:  Utopia,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

If  Things  are  impressed  on  the  mind  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  conviction  ;  they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind 
so  as  to  produce  recollection.  Engrave,  from  grave 
and  graben  to  dig,  expresses  more  in  the  proper 
sense  than  either,  and  the  same  in  its  moral  appli- 
cation. (Crabb;  Eng.Synon.) 

Im-prlf.  -6n,  v.  f.    [Fr.  emprisonner.] 

1.  To  put  into  or  confine  in  a  prison  or  jail;  to 
arrest  and  detain  in  custody. 

"The  king  toke  this  Gyffray  and  imprisoned  him." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  464. 

2.  To  confine,  restrain,  or  deprive  of  liberty  in  any 
way. 

"Nine  years  imprisoned  in  those  towers  ye  lay.'* 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  xviii.  336. 

Im-prl§  -6n-3r,  s.  [Eng.  imprison;  -er.]  One 
who  imprisons  another. 

Im-prls.  -bn-mSnt,  s.  [Fr.  emprisonnement,fTom 
emprisonner.] 

1.  The  act  of  imprisoning  or  confining  in  a  prison 
or  jail. 

2.  The  state  of  being  imprisoned  ;  confinement  in 
a  prison ;  restraint  of  liberty. 

"  [He]  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment." — 
Burke:  Speech  at  Bristol. 

^f  For  the  difference  between  imprisonment  and 
confinement,  see  CONFINEMENT. 

False  imprisonment:  (See  extract.) 

"To  constitute  the  injury  of  false  imprisonment  there 
are  two  points  requisite:  1.  The  detention  of  the  person; 
and,  2.  The  unlawfulness  of  such  detention.  Every  con- 
finement of  the  person  is  an  imprisonment,  whether  it  be 
in  a  common  prison,  or  in  a  private  house,  or  even  by 
forcibly  detaining  one  in  the  public  streets.  Unlawful 
or  false  imprisonment  consists  in  such  confinement  or  de- 
tention without  sufficient  authority.  The  remedy  is  of 
two  sorts:  the  one  removing  the  injury;  the  other,  mak- 
ing satisfaction  for  it.  And  the  means  of  removing  the 
actual  injury  is  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus." — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  6. 

Im-prSb-a-bll  -I-tf,  s.  [Pref. am-=m-=not,  and 
Eng  .probability  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  improbable;  un- 
likelihood. 

"There  are  degrees  herein  .  .  .  quite  down  to  im- 
probability and  unlikeliness." — Locke:  Human  Under- 
standing, bk.  iv.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  That  which  is  improbable  or  unlikely;  an  im- 
probable event,  result,  &c. 

"  It  is  the  praise  of  omnipotencie  to  worke  by  improba- 
bilities."—Bp.  Hall:  Contemp.;  Waters  of  Marah. 

Im-prfib'-a-ble,    a.    [Fr.,    from   Lat.   improba- 
bilis:  im-— in-=not, and probabilis— probable \probo 
=  to  prove;  Sp.  improbable;  Ital.  improbabile.]  Not 
probable;  not  likely  to  be  true;  unlikely;  not  to  be 
expected  naturally  or  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
"Events,  improbable  and  strange  as  these, 
Which  only  a  parental  mind  foresees, 
A  public  school  shall  bring  to  pass  with  ease." 
Coteper;  Tirocinium,  870. 

Jm-pr8b'-aLble-ness,  «.  [English  improbable; 
-ne88.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  improbable ; 
improbability, 

Im-pr8b -a-bly1,  adv.  [Eng.  improbable);  -ly.] 
In  an  improbable  manner  or  degree;  without  or 
beyond  probability  or  likelihood, 

"A  few  years  more  may,  not  improbably,  leave  him  with- 
out one  admirer."— Hurd:  On  the  Prophecies.  (Appendix.) 


improperly 

*Im  -pr6  bate,  r.  /.  [Lat.  improbatus,  pa.  par. 
of  improbo—fa  disapprove,  to  condemn:  im-=in-= 
not,  ami  j*f(tiio=to  approve.]  Not  to  approve;  to 
disapprove  of;  to  disallow. 

Im  pr6  ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  improbatio.  from  im,- 
probatus,  pa.  par.  of  improbo;  Fr.  improbation.\ 

*1.  Ord.  Lany.;  The  act  of  disapproving;  disap- 
probation. 

2.  Scots  Law ;  The  proving  of  falsehood  or  for<i>ry ; 
an  action  brought  for  the  purpose  of  having  some 
instrument  declared  to  be  false  or  forged. 

Im-pr&b  -I-ty1,  s.     [Lat.  improbitas,  from  im-= 


principle;  dishonesty;  dishonorablem>ss. 

"He  was  never  tuken  "notice  of  to  have  any  secret  alloy 
of  improbity.1'—  Clarendon;  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  vi. 

*Im-pro  dae,ed  ,  o.  [Prefix  im-=m-=not1  and 
Eng.  produced  {q.  v.).]  Not  produced. 

*im-pr6-n'-cien$e,  *Im-pr6-f  I  -clen-sy;  (cias 
sh),  s.  [Pref.  im--  —  in-=uott  and  Eug.  projicience, 
proficiency  (q.v.).]  A  wan  tor  lack  of  proficiency. 

*'The  excellency  of  the  Ministry,  since  waited  on  by 
such  an  improjlct'ency,  increases  my  presaging  fears."  — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  35. 

*Im-pr6f  -It-&-ble,  *im-prof-yt-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  Eng.  profitable  (q.  v.J.J  Not 
profitable;  unprofitable. 

"Perceyuyngethe  imprafytable  weedes  appering  which 
wyll  annoy  bin  corne  or  herbee."—  Sir  T.  Elyot;  The  Qover- 
novr,  bk.  i.,  ch.  zxiii. 

Im-prft-gres  -slve,  a.  [Pref.  tm-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  progressive  (q.  v.).]  Not  progressive  ;  not  pro- 
gressing. 


,  adv.  [Eng.  improgressive  ,' 
~ly.\  In  an  improgressive  manner;  not  progres- 
sively. 

*Im-pr6-lIf-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not,  and  Eng. 
prolific  (q.v,).]  Not  prolific;  not  fruitful;  unpro- 
ductive. 

*Im-pr6-Hf  -I-cate.  v.  t.  [Pref.  /m-=in,  and  Lat. 
prolifico=to  make  prolific  (q.  v.).]  To  impregnate, 
to  fecundate  ;  to  make  prolific. 

"This  may  be  a  means  to  tmproliftcate  the  seed.'*— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvi. 

*Im-pr8mpt  ,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =not,  and  Eng. 
prompt  (q.  v.J.J  Not  ready  ;  unready;  unprepared. 

"So  imprompt,  so  ill-prepared  to  stand  the  shock."— 
Sterne.-  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  219. 

!m-pr8mp'-tv,  adv.,  a.  &  s.  [FrM  from  Lat.  in 
promptu  =  m  readiness.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Off-hand  ;  without  previous  study. 

B.  As  adj.:  Done  or  said  off-hand  or  without  pre- 
vious study  ;  off-hand,  extempore. 

C.  Assubst.;  A  piece  made  off  -hand  or  extempore; 
an  extemporaneous  composition. 

*Im-pr6mp  -tu>Ist,  s.  [Eng.  impromptu,  s.  ;  -ist.] 
One  who  produces  on  the  spur  ot  the  moment  ;  an 
improviser. 

"Theodore  Hook,  the  wittiest  man  of  his  day,  was  a 
most  prolific  impromptuist."  —  Chambers'  Journal,  y»T,  743. 

Im-pr8p'-5r,  a.  [French  impropre,  from  Latin 
impropriits;  Ital.  improprio;  Spanish  impropioA 
[PROPER.] 

1.  Not  peculiar  or  proper  to  an  individual  ;  gen- 
eral, common. 

2.  Not  proper;  not  well  adapted  or  suited  to  the 
circumstances,  design,  or  end;   unsuitable,  unfit; 
as,  an  improper  medicine. 

3.  Unbecoming,  indecent  ;  as,  an  improper  speech, 
improper  conduct. 

"And  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

4.  Not  just,  not  correct,  not  accurate,  erroneous. 

"He  disappeared,  wasrarify'd  j 
For  'tis  improper  speech  to  say  he  died  ; 
He  was  exhal'd."  l>ryden.    (Todd.) 

*Xm-pr5p-Sr-a'-tlon,  a.  [Lat.  improper  atus,  pa. 
par.  of  impropero=to  taunt,  to  upbraid.]  Vitupera- 
tion, abuse,  reproach;  a  taunt. 

"Omitting  these  tmproperations  and  terms  of  scur- 
rility." —  Browne, 

Im-prSp'-er-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  improper;  •/]/.] 

1.  In  an  improper,  unfit,  or  unsuitable  manner; 
not  fitly,  not  suitably,  not  properly. 

"It  is  not  lest  you  should  censure  me  improperly,  but 
lest  you  should  form  improper  opinions  on  matters  of 
some  moment."  —  Burke:  Speech  at  Bristol. 

2.  In  an  unbecoming  or  indecent  manner. 

3.  Not  justly,  accurately,  or  correctly  ;  incorrectly. 
"As  some,  improperly  enough,  caJl  it  a  tender  con- 

science." —  South.  ••  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  5. 


bdll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9111x1,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,      Xenoplion,     erist.    ph  --•-  f. 
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impropitious 


*im  pr6  pi  -tlous,  a.  [Pref.  u«-  =  m-=not,  and 
Ing.  propitious  (q.v.).]  not  propitious;  uupro- 
itious,  unfavorable. 
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"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  in  the  mean  time  that  your  dreams 
were  impropitious."—  Wotton:  Remains,  p.  674. 

*lm-pr6-pOr -tion-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im--in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  proportionable  (q.  v.).]  Not  propor- 
tionable. 

"If  I  had  thought  a  creature  of  her  symmetry  could 
have  dared  so  improportionable  and  abrupt  a  digression." 
— BenJonson:  Cynthia's  Revets,  L  3. 

*im-pr6-por'-tion-ate,  a.  [Pref.  im-=w-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  proportionate  (q. v.)-]  Not  proportion- 
ate ;  not  in  proportion. 

"The  cavity  is  improportionate  to  the  head."— Smi7fc; 
Ow  Old  Age,  p.  59. 

Im-pr6  -prl-ate,  v.  /.  &  i,  «[Lat.  pref.  un-=in, 
and  propriatust  pa.  par.  of  proprio=to  appropriate 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  To  convert  to  one's  own   or  to 
private  use ;  to  take  to  one's  self ;  to  appropriate. 

"Impropri  citing  the  Spirit  of  God  to  themselves."— 
Milton.-  Animad.  upon  Remonstrant's  Defence, 

2.  Eccles.  Law:  To  place  the  revenues,   profit?, 
care,  and  charge  of,  into  the  hands  of  a  layman ;  to 
vest  in  a  layman  or  corporation, 

"Other  religious  houses  and  rectories  that  were  impro- 
prtatert." — Burnet;  Hist.  Reform.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  act  as  or  become  an  impropriator. 
Im-pr6  -prl-ate,  a.    [IMPROPRIATE,  v,]    Placed 

or  vested  in  the  hauds  of  a  layman ;  impropriated. 
Im-pro-prl-a  -tion,  s.    [IMPROPRIATE.] 
*1.  The  act  of  impropriating  or  appropriating  to 

one's  self. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in 
the  hands  of  a  layman;  the  act  of  employing  the 
revenues  of  a  church  for  a  layman's  use.    When, 
after  the  suppression    of    abbeys  in  1W9,    Henry 
VIII. gave  their  revenues  to  his  courtiers,  the  latter 
were  termed  impropriators.    According  to  Haydn 
(ed,  1878)  their  successors  are  7,597  in  number. 

"An  impropriation  is  properly  so  called  when  the  church 
land  is  in  the  hands  of  a  layman."— Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

3.  That  which  is  impropriated,  as  ecclesiastical 
property. 

"All  the  impropriat ions  might  easily  have  been  pur- 
chased in  those  days."— Kelson.-  Life  of  Bishop  Bull. 

Im-pr6  -prl-a-t6r,  s.  [Eng.  imnropriat(e) ;  -or.] 
One  who  impropriates ;  specifically,  a  layman  who 
has  possession  of  the  lands  of  the  church  or  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice ;  one  who  holds  an  impropri- 
ation. 

"If  some  rich  impropriators  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
restore  to  the  Church  some  part  of  her  revenues.  — Nel- 
son: Life  of  Bp.  Bull. 

*Im-pr6  -prl-a-trlx,  s.  [Formed  by  analogy 
from  IMPROPRIATE  (q.v.).]  A  female  impropriator. 

Im-pr6-prl -8-tf ,  s.  [Pref.  £»i-=m-=not,  and 
Eng.propriety  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  improper ;  a  want 
or  lack  of  propriety,  suitableness,  or  fitness  in  re- 
gard to  time,  place,  circumstances,  &c. 

2.  That  which  is  improper;  an  improper,  unsuit- 
able, or  unbecoming  act,  expression,  &c. 

"Deformed  with  all  the  improprieties  which  ignorance 
and  neglect  could  accumulate  upon  him." — Johnson.-  Pref- 
ace to  Shakespeare. 

*Im-pr68-p6r  -I-ty*.  s.  [Pref.  im-=m-=not,  and 
Eng. prosperity  (q.  v.).]  A  want  or  lack  of  pros- 
perity, good  fortune,  or  success. 

"The  prosperity  or  improsperity  of  a  man,  or  his  fate 
here,  does  not  entirely  depend  upon  his  own  prudence  or 
imprudence." — Jortin:  Rem.  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

*Im-pr6s  -pSr-ofts,  a.  [Pref.  im-=tn-=not,  and 
Eng.  prosperous  (q.v.).]  Not  prosperous, fortunate, 
or  successful ;  unfortunate. 

"Since  the  improsperous  voyage  we  begun." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  AZneid,  v.  815. 

*Im-pr6s  -pSr-OUS-lf ,  adv.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not, 
and  Eng.  prosperous/I/  (q.v.).]  Not  prosperously; 
unsuccessfully,  unfortunately. 

*Im-pr5s  -pe"r-oiis  ness,  s.  [Eng.  improsperous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  improsporous ; 
want  of  prosperity  or  success ;  ill-success. 

tlm-pr6v-a-bll  -I-ttf ,  s.  [Eng.  improvable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  improvable;  capabil- 
ity of  being  improved,  or  of  being  used  to  advan- 
tage. 

Im-prdV-a-fole,  a.    [Eng.  improv(e) ;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  improved  ;  capable  of  being 
improved;    susceptible    or  admitting  of  improve- 
ment or  amelioration  ;  that  can  be  made  better  or 
advanced  in  good  qualities. 

"The  peculiar  gift  of  improvable  reason."— Archbp. 
Sumner:  Records  of  Creation  (ed.  1816),  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Capable  of  being  used  to  advantage,  or  for  the 
increase  of  something  valuable. 
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*Im-pr6v  -a-ble-nfiss,  s.  [Eng.  improvable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  improvable; 
improvability. 

"The  Romish  doctrines  of  the  improvableness  of  attri- 
tion into  contrition."— Hammond:  Works,  i.  479. 

*Im-prov  -a-blyS  adv.  [Eng.  improvab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  improvable  manner;  in  a  manner  admitting 
of  improvement. 

Im-pr6ve  (1),  v,  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  im-=in,  and  Eng. 
prove  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitii'e : 

1.  To  make  better;  to  increase  the  value,  worth, 
goodness,  or  power  of. 

"  If  time  improve  our  wit,  as  well  as  wine." 

Pope:  Satires,  v.  49. 

2.  To  use  or  employ  to  advantage  or  good  pur- 
pose; to  turn  to  profitable  account;    to  take  ad- 
vantage of;  to  utilize. 

"I  learn  from  her  flight, 
Had  I  skill  to  improve  it,  a  lesson  of  Jove." 

C'uwpe ]• ;  The  Swnllotr. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  grow  or  become   better   in  valuo,  worth, 
goodness,  &c. ;  to  advance  in  goodness  or  value. 

2.  To  become  better  in  health ;   to  recover  from 
illness ;  to  regain  health  or  strength  ;  to  amend. 

3.  To  increase,  to  rise,  to  be  enhanced ;  as,  Prices 
improve. 

it  To  improve  on  or  upon:  To  make  additions  or 
improvements  on,  so  as  to  bring  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion. 

*Im-pr6ve'  (2).  v.  t.  [Pref.  /m-=m-=nott  and 
Eng.  prove  (q.  v.) .]  To  disprove ;  to  prove  false ;  to 
refute. 

Im-pr6ve  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  improve;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  improving  or  making  better;  the 
act  of  advancing  or  raising  in  value,  worth,  good- 
noss,  &c. 

"The  improvement  of  the  ground  is  the  most  natural 
obtaining  of  riches." — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Riches. 

2.  The  act  of  using  or  employing  to  advantage; 
the  act  of  turning  to  good    purpose  or  account ; 
profitable  use  or  employment. 

3.  The  state  of  being  improved  or  made  better; 
advancement  in  value,  worth,  goodness,  knowledge, 
&c. ;  profitable  use  or  employment. 

"Exercise  is  the  chief  source  of  improvement  in  all  our 
faculties."— Blair,  vol.  i.,  lect.  2. 

4.  Progress,  growth,  increase. 

"How impossible  it  was  for  that  body  of  men  to  com- 
pose the  distempers  of  that  age,  or  prevent  the  improiv- 
•in- it  t  of  them." — Clarendon:  Religion  and  Policy,  ch,  vii. 

5.  That  which  improves  or  increases  the  value, 
worth,  goodness,  &c.,of;  that  which  is  added,  or 
done  to  anything  in  order  to  improve  it ;  that  by 
which  anything  is  advanced  in  value  or  excellence ; 
a  beneficial  or  valuable  addition. 

"The  parts  of  Si  mm,  Camilla,  and  some  few  others, 
are  improvements  on  the  Greek  poet." — Addison;  Specta- 
tor, No.  273. 

Im-prdv  -5r,  s.    [Eng.  tmprov(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  improves 
or  makes  better. 

"Eminent  improvers  of  any  art  may  be  allowed  for 
the  co-inventors  thereof."— Fuller:  Worthies;  General, 
ch.  xii. 

2.  Dress. :  A  learner  in  dressmaking. 
*Im-pr6-Vld  ~8d,  a,     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and 

Eng.provided;  Lat.  improvisus.] 

1.  Unforeseen,  unexpected;  unprovided  against. 

"To  work  new  woe  and  improvided  scath." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ili.  34. 

2.  Unprepared,  unready. 

"He  was  not  to  hope  for  any  aide  from  Maximilian,  for 
that  hee  was  altogether  improuided." — Bacon.-  Henry 
VII.,  p.  109. 

Im-pr6v -I-dence,  s.  [Pref.  tm-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  providence  (q.v.).]  The  quality  of  being  im- 
provident ;  want  01  foresight  or  forethought ;  want 
of  thrift. 

Im-pr6v -l-dent,  a,  [Prefix  im-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  provident  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  provident;  wanting  in  foresight  or  fore* 
thought;  neglecting  to  make  provision  for  future 
exigencies;  careless  for  the  future;  thriftless. 

2.  Careless,  heedless ;  not  circumspect. 
"Improvident  soldiers  !  had  your  watch  been  good, 

This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  fallen." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  1 

Im-pr5v -I-dent-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  improvident; 
-ly.]  In  an  improvident  manner;  without  foresight 
or  forethought. 

"Improvidently  rash." — Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  12. 

Im-prdV-IAg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [IMPROVE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par, ;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Making  or  tending  to  make  better  in 
value,  worth,  goodness,  &c. ;  becoming  or  growing 
better. 


imprudent 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  same  as  IMPROVEMENT  (q.  v.) 

improving-lease,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  lease  granted  for  more  than  tho 
ordinary  duration  to  a  tenant  with  a  view  to  PM- 
courago  him  to  make  improvements  on  the  farm  in 
the  hope  of  himself  benefiting  by  them,  when,  from 
neglect  or  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  it  would  require 
great  outlay  and  labor  to  prepare  it  for  successful 
cultivation. 

Im-pr6v  -lfig-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  improving;  -ly.] 
In  an  improving  manner ;  so  as  to  improve. 

*Im-pr6v  -Is,-ate,  adj.  [Italian  improvisato,  pa. 
par. of improvisare.]  Unpremeditated, impromptu; 
done,  made,  or  said ;  impromptu  or  extempore. 

Im-prov  -I-§ate,  v.  t.  &,  i.    [IMPROVISATE,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:   To    compose,    recite,    or    sing    im- 
promptu ;  to  improvise. 

B.  Tntrans.:   To  improvise;  to  speak,  recite,  or 
sing  extemporaneously. 

Im-prov -I-ija  -tion,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  doing  anything  extemporane- 
ously; the  act  or  art  of  composing,  reciting,  or 
singing  verses  impromptu. 

"The  talent  of  improrizatfnn,  which  is  found  even 
nmong  the  lowest  of  the  people." — Scott:1  Don  Kod<-rick. 
(Note.) 

2.  That  which  is  improvised  or  extemporaneous; 
an  impromptu.     (G.  Eliot:  Middlemarch,  ch.xx.) 

Im-pr&-vl$f  -a-tlze,  v.  t.  &  i.  [English  impro- 
vi*at(e);  -ize.]  To  improvisato ;  to  improvise. 

Im-prov -I-§a-t5r,  or  Im-pro-vls. -a-tor,  R. 
[Eng.  improvisat (e) ;  -or.]  One  who  composes, 
sings,  or  recites  verses  extemporaneously;  an  im- 
proviscr. 

im-pro-vls.-a-tbr-e,  s,    [IMPROVVISATORE.] 
Im-pro-vl£}  -a-tor-jr,  Im-pr6-vIs,-a-tbr'-I-al,  a. 
[Eug.  improvisat(e);   -ory,  -orial.]    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  improvisation  or  extemporaneous  composi- 
tion, reciting  or  singing  of  verses. 
Im-prS-vI§-a-tri  -ce  (C  as  911),  s.    [IMPKOVVISA- 

TRICE.J 

Im'-pro-vige  (or  X  as  I),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  impro- 
viser*  from  Ital.  improvvisare=to  sing  extempore 
verses,  from  iniprowso=unexpocted,  unprovided 
for,  from  Lat.  improvi>us=unforeseen:  im-=in-= 
not,  and  provisus,  pa.  par.  of  provideo=to  foresee.] 
[PROVIDE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  improvisate ;   to  compose,  recite,  or  sing 
extemporaneously. 

2.  To  do,  form,  or  make  up  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  or  for  a  special  purpose  or  occasion;  to 
extemporize. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  compose,  recite,  or  sing  verses 
extemporaneously  or  impromptu ;  hence,  to  do  any- 
thing off-hand,  or  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Im  -pr4-vl§-er  (or  J  as  I),  s.  [Eng.  improvis(e) ; 
-er,]  One  who  improvises ;  an  improvisator. 

*Im-pri-vI'-§ion,  s.  [Pref.  tm-=in-=not,  and 
Eng. provision  (q.v.).]  Want  or  lack  of  foresight 
or  forethought;  improvidence. 

"  Her  Improvision  would  be  justly  accusable." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.,  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

*Im-pr6-Vl'-§6,  a.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  improvisus.] 
[IMPROVISE.]  Not  prepared  or  meditated  before- 
hand; impromptu;  extemporaneous. 

Im-prov-vls-a-tor -S  (plural  Im-prov-vl^  -a- 
tbr  -l),  *.  [Ital. ;  Fr.  improvisateur,]  One  who  im- 
provises ;  a  versifier,  who  can,  without  preparation, 
compose  verses  upon  any  given  subject.  (Byron: 
Beppo,  xxxiii.) 

Im-prov-vl§-a-trl  -cS,      Im-prS-vI^-a-trl-cS 

(C  as  <J!II.N.  [Ital.  improwisatrice ;  Fr.  improvisa- 
trice.]  A  female  improvvisatore ;  an  extempore 
poetess. 

Im-prii  -d^mje,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  imprudentia, 
from  t'm,pruderi£=imprudent  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  impruden- 
cia;  Ital,  imprudenza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imprudent;  want 
or  lack  of  prudence ;  indiscretion ;  want  of  caution, 
foresight,  or  circumspection;    heedlossness ;  care- 
lessness. 

"This  serenity  was  interrupted,  perhaps  by  his  own 
imprudence."— Mickle.-  Life  of  Cttmoens. 

2,  An  imprudent  act  or  course  of  action. 
Im-prQ'-dent,  a,    [Fr.  from  Lat.    imprudentt= 

not  prudent;  Ital.  &  Sp.  imprudente.]  Not  prudent; 
wanting  in  prudence,  foresight,  circumspection,  or 
discretion ;  indiscreet ;  injudicious ;  ill-advised; 
rash. 

"Nature  pulling  at  thine  heart, 
Condemns  the  un fatherly,  the  imprudent  part." 
Cowper:  Tirocinium,  866. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     ^H,     father;     we,    we%     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t, 
or,     w'dre,     wQlf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     ciib,    cttre,    unite,    car,    rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


imprudently 

Im-pru  -dent  If ,  adv.  [Eng.  imprudent;  -ly.] 
In  an  imprudent  manner;  indiscreetly;  injudi- 
ciously. (Hall :  Henry  VI.,  an.  39.) 

Im-pu  -b5r-al,  a.  [Lat.  impubes  (genit.  impu- 
berii):  im-=i'n-=not,  and  pubes,  puber  —  ot  age.] 
Not  having  reached  the  age  of  puberty. 

Im  pu  ber-ty,  s.  [Pref.  tm-=m-=nqt,  and  Eng. 
puberty  (q.  v.).J  The  state  of  not  having  reached 
the  age  of  puberty ;  a  want  of  the  age  at  which  the 
contract  of  marriage  may  be  legally  entered  into. 
(Paley:  Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii.) 

Im'-pu-dence,  *Im  -pu-den-cf,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  impudentia,  from  impudens= impudence ;  Ital. 
impudenza ;  Sp.  impudencia.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  impudent;  shamelessness;  impertinence; 
assurance ;  forwardness ;  want  of  modesty. 

"An  outward  show  of  levity,  profusion,  improvidence, 
and  eccentric  impudence.'1 — Maoaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

IT  Like  one's  impudence:  Impudent  conduct,  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  one. 

Im'-pu-dent,  a.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  impudens:  im- 
=m-=not,  and  pudens=modQst,  ashamed;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  impudente.]  Wanting  in  shame  or  modesty ; 
shameless ;  immodest ;  impertinent ;  bold-faced ; 
full  of  assurance. 

"Canis  (saieth  Donate)  is  a  worde  that  menne  vse  to  ob- 
iecte  vnto  suche  as  be  impudent  and  shamelesse  felowu." — 
VdaUi  Flowres,  to.  90. 

Im'-pu-dent-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  impudent;  -ly.]  In 
an  impudent  manner ;  without  shame  or  modesty ; 
shamelessly ;  insolently. 

"Publishing  so  impudently  such  manifest  vntruthes." 
— Backluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  596. 

Im-pU-dl^'-I-tj?,  s.  [Lat.  impudicitia,  from  im- 
pwdicws=immodest:  i'm-=tn-=not,  and  pudicus— 
modest.]  Immodesty;  shamelessness. 

"That  usual  pride,  levity,  or  impudicity,  which  they  ob- 
served or  suspected  in  many." — Bp.  Taylor. 

Im-pugn'  (g  silent),  *im-pugne,  v.  t.  [Fr.  im- 
ftugner,  iromLat.  impugno=to  fight  against:  im-= 
tn-=in,  on, andp«gno=to  fight.] 

1.  To  attack  in  argument ;  to  call  in  question ;  to 
assail;  to  contradict;  to  gainsay. 

"To  impugn  them  with   arguments  from    thence." — 
Boyle:  Works,  vi.  71L 
•2.  To  oppose ;  to  go  against. 

"In  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  Iv.  1. 

Im-pugn  -a-ble  (g  silent),  o.  [English  impugn; 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  impugned,  gainsaid, 
or  called  in  question. 

*Im-pug-na'-tiOH,  s.  [Latin  impugnatio,  from 
impugno=to  nght  against ;  O.  Fr.  impugnation ;  Sp. 
impugnacion;  Ital.  impugnazione.]  The  act  of  im- 
pugning or  opposing ;  opposition. 

"The  impugnation  of  Christes  reale  presence  in  the 
gacramente." — Bp.  Gardner:  Tranaubstantiation,  to.  107. 

Im-pngn'-Sr  (a  silent),  s.  [Eng.  impugn;  -er.] 
One  who  impugns,  opposes,  or  contradicts ;  an  op- 
ponent. 

"Some  papists,  impugntrs  of  the  king's  authority." — 
Strype:  Memorials  (an.  1538). 

Im-pugn'-mSnt  (g  silent),  s.  [English  impugn; 
-mentT]  The  act  of  impugning ;  the  state  of  being 
impugned. 

Im-pft  -Is-sanje,  s.  [Fr.,  from  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  puissance  =  power.]  Want  or  lack  of  power; 
impotence,  weakness,  feebleness,  inability. 

"I  felt  myself 
So  safe  in  tmputssance  and  despair." 

E.  B.  Browning:  Aurora  Leigh,  iz. 

Im-pu  -Is-sant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  puissant  —  powerful.]  Wanting  or  without 
power  or  strength ;  impotent,  weak,  feeble. 

"So  empty  an  offer  of  so  impuissant  aservice." — Bacon: 
To  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley. 

im '-pulse,  s.  [Lat.,  from,  and  of  the  same  form 
as  impulsus,  pa.  par.  of  impello=io  impel,  to  drive.] 
[IMPEL.] 

1.  The  act  of  impelling  or  causing  to  move  by 
communication  of  force. 

"Between  every  impulse  of  the  object  and  every  motion 
of  the  hand,  an  entire  perception  and  volition  must  in- 
tervene."— Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Force  communicated;  the  effect  produced  by 
an  impellent  or  communicated  force. 

3.  Influence  acting  upon  the  mind,  especially  sud- 
denly or  nwmentarily ;  a  sudden  thought,  idea,  or 
determination  ;  as,  to  act  under  the  impulse  of  the 
moment. 

*4.  Instigation,  urging,  incitement. 
*5.  An  attack,  an  onset,  a  shock. 

"Unmoved  the  two  united  chiefs  abide, 
Sustain  the  impulse,  and  receive  the  war." 

Prior;  Ode  to  the  Queen,  xiii.  (1706.) 

6.  A  help  forward  or  in  advance ;  promotion. 
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*Im-pulse  ,  v.  t.  [IMPULSE,  s.]  To  instigate,  to 
incite,  to  urge,  to  give  an  impulse  to. 

Im-pul'-slon,  s.  [Lat.  impulsio,  from  impulsua, 
pa.  par.  of  impello.']  [IMPULSE,  s.] 

1.  The  act  of  impelling,  driving,  or  urging  for- 
ward ;  impulse ;  the  agency  of  a  body  in  motion  upon 
another  body. 

"All  Socrates  did  was  to  give  an  impulsion  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  to  furnish  u  certain  method." — Lewes :  Hist, 
of  Philosophy,  i.  188. 

2.  The  state  of  being  impelled,  driven,  or  urged 
forward. 

"I  wish,  then,  thirdly,  that.  Mr.  Hobbes  had  declared 
from  whence  the  regress  of  the  air's  impulsion  should 
begin."—  Boyle,  Works,  i.  207. 

3.  Influence  acting  upon  the  mind  either  from 
within  or  without ;  impulse ;  instigation. 

"Thou  didst  plead 
Divine  impulsion." — Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  422. 

Im-pul  -slve,  ft.  &  s.  [Fr.  impuUif,  from  Latin 
impulsus,  pa.  par.  of  impello  i  Ital.  &  Span,  impul- 
sivo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  impelling;  im- 
pellent ;  communicating  impulse. 

"Some  cool  principle  of  action,  which  has  authority 
without  any  impulsive  force." — Reid:  On  the  Active  Powers, 
ch.  i.,  ess.  3. 

2.  Urging  or  driving  forward. 
"His  quick  eye  fixed  heavily  and  dead, 

Stirs  not  when  pricked  with  the  impulsive  goad." 
Drayton:  Moses,  lift  Birth  and  Miracles,  bk.  ii. 

3.  Acting  under  or  liable  to  be  actuated  by  im- 
pulse. 

"  My  heart,  impulair?  and  wayward." 

Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  vi. 

II.  Mech. :  Applied  to  forces  which  act  not  con- 
tinuously but  by  intermittent  force. 

*B.  Assubst. :  That  which  impels;  an  impelling 
cause,  reason,  or  motive. 

Im-pul  -slve-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  impulsive ;  -ly.}  In 
an  impulsive  manner ;  by  impulse. 

Im-pul'-slve-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  impulsive:  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impulsive  j  liability  to 
act  under  impulse ;  impulsive  nature. 

•Im-pul-sSr,  ».  [Lat.]  One  who  or  that  which 
impels ;  an  impelling  force  or  power. 

"The  greater  compression  is  made  by  the  union  of  two 
impuleors." — Browne:  Cyrus*  Garden,  ch.  ii. 

im  punc  tate,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not,  and  Eng. 
punctate  (q.  v.).]  Not  punctate  or  dotted. 

*Im-punC'-tu-al,  a.  [Pref.  im-=tn-=not;  Eng. 
punctual  (q.  v.) .]  Not  punctual. 

•Im-punc-tu-ar-l-ty'.  s.  [Pref.  tm-=in-=not, 
and  Eng.  punctuality  {q.  v.).]  Want  of  punctuality. 
[Lat.  t'm-=tn-=not,  and 
hout  punishment ;  with 

No  one  impunibly  violates  a  law  established  by  the 
gods." — Ellis:  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things. 

im-pun  -I-t?,  *Im-pun-i-tle, «.  [Fr.  impuniu, 
from  Latin  impunitatem,  accus.  of  impunitas— 
impunity,  from  impunw=withqut  punishment:  im- 
=m-=not,  and  punio=to  punish ;  pcena=punish- 
ment;  Ital.  impunita;  Sp.  impunidad.]  t 

1.  Freedom  or   exemption   from   punishment  or 
penalty. 

"He  had  not  escaped  with  impunity." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  injury,  hurt,  loss 
or  damage. 

"Im-pur-a'-tlqn,  s.  [English  impurW ;  -ation.'] 
The  act  of  making  impure;  defilement;  obscura- 
tion. 

"  To  forbid  their  impuration  by  the  noysome  forges  and 
mists  of  those  mis-opinions." — Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.;  Christ 
and  Ccssar, 

im  pure',  a.  tFr.  impur,  from  Lat.  impurus, 
from  tm-=in-=not,  and  puruft  =  pure ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
impuro.] 

1.  Not  pure;  mixed  or  impregnated  with  foreign 
matter;  toul;  feculent. 

"Not  confined  within  the  banks  of  Tiber,  not  miring 
with  the  impure  waters  of  it." — Stillingfleet :  Sermons,  vol. 
i.,  ser.  9. 

2.  Defiled  with  guilt;  guilty;  not  innocent;  un- 
lioly. 

3.  Unfit  for  religious  or  sacred  use ;  unhallowed ; 
unholy. 

4.  Unholy,   immoral;    contrary  to   the   laws  of 
morality ;  specif.,  obscene,  unclean,  unchaste. 

"  Much  less  to  feed  and  fan  the  fatal  fires 
Of  pride,  ambition,  or  impure  desires." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  110. 
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*Im-pun'-I-bl?,  adv.    [Lat.    im-— tn-=not,   and 
pum'o=to   punisn.]     With) 
impunity. 


5.  Not  grammatically  correct ;  not  pure ;  contain- 
ing foreign  idioms  or  characteristics. 


•Im-pUre  ,  v.  t.  [IMPURE,  a.]  To  make  impure, 
to  render  foul,  to  defile,  to  pollute. 

"One  drop  of  that  wicked  blood  was  enough  both  to 
impure  and  spill  all  the  rest."— Bp.  Hall:  Contempl./  Atha- 
liah  and  Joash. 

Im-pUre -1?,  adv.  [Eng.  impure;  -ly.]  In  an 
impure  manner ;  with  impurity. 

tlm-pUre'-ne'ss,  8.  [Eng.  impure;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  impure ;  impurity. 

"The  act  of  substantial  impureness  committed."  — 
Milton:  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

Im-pttr  -I-ty\  *lm-pur-l-tee,  *im-pur-i-tle,  «. 

[Fr.  impurete;  from  Lat.  impuritatem;  accus.  of 
impuritas  =  impurity  ;  from  impurus  =  impure 
(q.  v.) ;  Ital.  impurita;  Sp.  impurtdad.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impure ;  impure 
nature;  a  want  of  purity;  foulness,  feculence,  pol- 
lution, obscenity,  lewdness,  immorality. 

2.  Grammatical  incorrectness. 

3.  That  which  makes  impure,  denies,  or  pollutes; 
impure  matter,  actions,  or  words. 

"'Let  no  visible  or  audible  impurity.'  says  Juvenal, 
'  enter  the  apartment  of  n  child;  forto  children  thegreat- 
est  reverence  is  due.'  " — Beattie:  On  Moral  Science. 

*Im-pur'-ple,  v.  t.  [Prof,  im-,  and  Eng.  purple 
(q.  v.).j  To  make  purple ;  to  color  as  with  purple ; 
to  empurple. 

"  Impurpled  with  celestial  roses." 

Milton:  P.  L..M.  364. 

*Im-put-9.-bIl -I-t?,  s.  [Eng.  imputable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imputable. 

Im-put'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  imnutabilis,  from  imputo 
=to  bring  into  a  reckoning;  Fr.  &  Sp.  imputable; 
Ital.  imputabile.]  [IMPCTB.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  imputed,  charged,  or 
ascribed;  ascribable,  chargeable. 

"That  flrst  sort  of  foolishness  is  imputable  to  them." — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

*2.  Chargeable  or  accusable  wit  h  a  crime  or  fault. 

"  The  law  deems  her  to  be  a  dutiful  wife  as  long  as  the 
fault  lies  at  his  door,  and  she  is  in  no  wise  impiitablt1.." — 
Ayliffe:  Purergon. 

*Im-puf-a-ule-nes8,  ».  [Eng.  imputable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imputable ;  iraputa- 
bility. 

*Im-put  -a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  imputab(le) ;  -ly.] 
By  imputation. 

Im-pu-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  imputatio,  from  impu- 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  imputo;  Fr.  imputation;  Sp. 
imputacion;  Ital.  imputazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  imputing,  ascribing,  or  charging; 
ascription,  attribution. 

2.  That  which   is   ascribed  or    attributed  aa   a 
charge  or  fault ;  reproach,  censure. 

"The  skeptical  and  sarcastic  Halifax  lay  under  the 
imputation  of  infidelity." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  A  report,  an  opinion  expressed,  a  hint,  an  inti- 
mation. 

"  Have  you  heard  any  imputat  ton  to  the  contrary?"— 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  3. 

II.  Theol. :  The  verb  impute  occurs  fifteen  times 
in  the  Authorized  Version;  the  noun  imputation 
notat  all.  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  that  Adam's 
sin  of  disobedience  in  Paradise  is  imputed  to  all 
his  natural  descendants,  making  each  person  who 
comes  into  the  world  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of 
OriginalSin  (q.  v.).  On  the  other  hand,  God  justi- 
fies those  effectually  called,  not  by  counting  faith 
itself ,  or  any  other  act  of  obedience,  as  meritj  but 
by  imputing  to  them  as  righteousness  the  obedience 
and  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ,  which  they 
receive,  and  on  which  they  rest  by  faith,  the  gift  of 
God.  [IMPUTE,  II.,  1.,  2.] 

*lm-put'-a-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  imputativus,  from  im- 
putatus,  pa.  par.  of  imputo;  Fr.imputatiff  Ital.  & 
Sp.  imputativo.]  Coming  by  imputation ;  imputed. 

"  The  imputattve  righteousness  of  the  Mosaical  law.*' — 
Nelson:  Life  ofBp.  Bull. 

•Im-put'-a-tlve-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  imputative;  -ly.] 
In  an  imputative  manner ;  by  imputation. 

im  pute',  v.  t.  [Fr.  imputeri  from  Lat.  imputo= 
to  bring  into  a  reckoning:  im-  =in,  and  puto=io 
reckon,  to  suppose;  Sp.  imputar;  Ital.  imputare.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  ascribe,  to  attribute. 

"The  delay  was  imputed  to  adverse  winds.*' — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  To  set  to  the  account  or  charge  of ;   to  charge. 
"  Nothing  can  be  truly  imputed  to  me  beyond  some  fool- 
ish talk."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii, 

8.  To  take  account  of;  to  reckon,  to  regard,  to 
consider. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Script. :  To  reckon  to  one,  to  place  to  one's  ac- 
count, wnether  on  the  debtor  side,  as  charging  one 
with  any  fault,  sin,  trespass,  or  iniquity  (Lev.  xvii. 


tea,    \>6f;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  £, 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble.    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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4 ;  1  Sam.  xxii.  15 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  12 :  Ps.  xxxii.  2 ;  Rom. 
iv.  8,  T.  13;  2  Cor.  v.  19) ;  or,  on  the  creditor  side  in 
a  general  sense  (Hab.  1. 11),  or  in  a  special  one  (1) 
morally  or  ceremonially  (Lev.  vii.  18) ;  (2)  spiritu- 
ally (Rom.  iv.  6,  11,  22,  23;  James  ii.  23).  [!M- 
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2.  Theol.:  To  lay  to  one's  charge,  or  to  creditwith 
the  possession  of  righteousness.  [IMPUTATION.] 

Im  put -8r,  B.  [Eng.  imput(e);  -er.]  One  who 
imputes  or  attributes. 

*Im  pvi-tres'-fl-ble,  a.  [Prefix  tm-=in-=not, 
and  KIIK-  putrescible.]  Not  putrescible ;  not  liable 
or  subject  to  putrefaction. 

Im-rlch,  Im  -rlgb  (ch,  gh  guttural),  «.  [Gael.] 
A  kind  of  strong  soup  made  of  a  particular  part  of 
the  inside  of  oxen. 

*Im-iiic'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  im-=in-=in,  on,  and 
Eng.  unction.]  The  act  of  wiping  or  rubbing. 

In,  prep.,  adv.,  8.  &  interj.  [A.  S.  in;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  in;  Icel.  I;  Sw.  &  Dan.  i;  Goth,  in;  Ger.  in'; 
Welsh  yn;  Lat.  in;  Gr.  en,  ent.] 

A.  As  prep.:  Within,  inside  of,  contained  or 
existing  in.  Used— 


1.  Of  place,  situation,  or  position: 

2.  Of  tin 


2.  Of  time: 

3.  Of  existence   or  residence   within:   Denoting 
existence  as  a  constituent  part,  quality,  attribute, 
or  power. 

4.  Noting  proportion :  Out  of ;  as,  one  in  three. 

5.  Noting  the  ground,  reason,  or  object :  Because 
of,  for. 

6.  Noting  change  from  one  state  to  another;  as,  to 
put  a  law  in  force. 

7.  With  the  force  of  into,  expressing  motion. 

"Let  roe  not  cast  in  endless  shnde 
What  is  so  wonderfully  made." 

Tennyson :  Two  Voices. 

8.  With  the  force  of  on. 

"Cannot  compare  with  kingly  joys  In  earth." 

Marlowe:  1  Tamburlaine,  iii.  1. 

8.  Noting  design,  tendency,  or  purpose. 

"Aught  chat  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

10.  Noting  the  relation,  state,  condition,  or  point 
of  view  under  which  a  thing  it  to  be  considered. 

B.  As  adverb : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Within  or  inside  some  place;  specif.,  indoors, 
at  home ;  as.  Is  he  in? 

2.  In  some  place  or  office. 

"Who  loses  and  who  wins ;  who's  in,  who's  out." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

3.  Into,  within ;  denoting  motion. 

"  We  will  come  in  to  dinner." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  C. 

4.  Close,  home. 

"  Left-handed  fencers    .     .    .     are  in  with  you  if  you 
Offer  to  fall  back  without  keeping  your  guard." — Tatler. 

5.  Engaged  in  some  business  or  affair. 

11.  Technically  : 

1.  Law:    In  possession;   with  privilege;  a  term 
used  to  denote  the  nature  or  the  mode  of  acquiring 
an  estate,   or   the   ground  upon  which  a  seizin  is 
founded ;  thus,  a  leaseholder  is  said  to  be  in  by  a 
lease. 

2.  Naut. :  Applied  to   the  sails  of  a  ship  when 
furled  or  stowed. 

3.  Cricket:  At  the  wickets. 

C.  Assubst.:  A  person  in,  or  holding,  an  office: 
Bpecif.,  in  politics,  a  member  of  the  party  in  office. 

"The  pledges  which  the  Ins  have  to  contend  with  in 
their  strife  with  the  Outs."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

D.  As  an  interj. :  Go  in,  get  in. 

"7n,  and  ask  thy  daughter's  blessing." 

Sliakesp.:  Lear,  Iii.  2. 

IT  1.  Inasmuch,  inasmuch  as,  in  as  much  as:  Con- 
sidering that,  since. 
2  In  blank: 

(1)  With  the  names,  figures,  &c.,  omitted. 

(2)  With  the  name  only :  said  of  the  indorsement 
of  a  bill  or  note  by  merely  writing  on  it  the  indors- 
er's  name. 

3.  In  course:  Of  course.    (Vulgar.) 

4.  In  name  of:  By  way  of ;  as,  money  paid  in  name 
o/damages. 

5.  In  that:   Because,  seeing  that,  since,  for  the 
reason  that. 

6.  In  the  name  of:  Wnder  the  authority  of;  on  the 
part  of;  on  behalf  of ;  also  in  invocations,  prayers, 

7.  In  and  out: 


(1)  As  adverb: 
(a)  F 


Fast  and  loose ;  trickily. 


(a)  Fast  and  loose ;  tr 

(b)  Unequally. 

(2)  As  adj.:  Unequal. 
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(3)  As  subst. :  The  details  or  intricacies  of  a  mat- 
ter (generally  in  the  plural) ;  as,  to  know  all  the  ins 
and  outs  of  a  matter. 

8 .  In  vacuo : 

(I)  Lit.:  Within  a  space,  nominally  altogether, 
really  almost,  exhausted  of  air. 

t{2)  Fig. :  Apart  from  everything  else. 

"  We  cannot  treat  its  constitutional  changes  in  vacuo, 
and  as  abstracted  from  all  public  transactions." — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1866),  i.  126. 

9.  To  keep  in  with: 

(1)  Ord.Lany.:  To  be  on  friendly  terms  with  ;  to 
keep  on  terms  of  friendship,  intimacy,  or  familiar- 
ity with. 

^2)  Naut.:  To  keep  close  or  near;  as,  to  keep  a 
ship  in  with  the  land. 

10.  To  keep  one's  hand  in:  To  keep  up  one's  skill 
by  practice. 

*in-and-in,  *.&  adv.: 

A.  As  subst.:  A  came  played  by  three   persons 
with  four  dice,  eacn  person  having  a  separate  box. 
In  meant  a  doublet,  or  two  dice  alike  out  of  four; 
in-and-in  denoted  two  doublets,  or  all  four  dice 
alike. 

B.  As  adv. :  Among  members  of  the  same  family ; 
as,  to  breed  in-and-in. 

In,  v.  t.    [Ix,  prep.]    [Ixx,  v.] 

1.  To  take  in ;  to  inclose. 

2.  To  get  in,  to  harvest,  to  house,  to  store. 

"  I  Fitchis]  inned  and  threshed  and  husband  He  dight, 
Keepea  laboring  cuttle  in  verie  good  plight." 

Tuaser:  Huabandrie,  xxiii.  19. 

In-  (1),  pref.  [IN,  pref.']  The  English  preposi- 
tion in  used  as  a  prefix,  with  the  simple  force  of  in 
or  within ;  as,  insight,  i?icome,  inbred,  inland,  &c. 

In-  (2),  pref.  [Lat.]  An  adverbial  or  preposi- 
tional prefix,  used  in  words  derived  from  the  Latin, 
or  from  the  Latin  through  the  French.  It  has  three 
forces : 

(1)  That  of  the  preposition  or  adverb  in,  as  in  in- 
vade, innate,  inclose,  Ac. 

(2)  An  intensifying  or  augmenting  force,  as  in 
impoverish. 

(3)  A  negative  force.    This  is  the  most  common 
use,  as  the  prefix  can  be  added  to  almost  all  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs.    In-  becomes  i-  before  an,  as  in 
ignoble;  il-  before  I,  as  in  illegal;  im-  before  m,  b, 
or  jo,  as  in  immense,  imbibe,  impure ;  ir-  before  r, 
as  in  irrational.    In  many  cases  the  words  have 
reached  us  from  the  Latin  through  the  French,  as 
incapable,  incarnation,  &c.    In-  is  used  to  form  a 
large  number  of  words  correlative  to  others  begin- 
ning with  e-  or  ex-,  as  inhale,  exhale. 

In-a-bll'-I-tyS  *ln-a-bil~i-tie.  *in-a-byl-i-te, 
s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ability  (q.  Y.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unable: lack  or  want  of 
ability,  capacity,  or  power,  whether  physical,  in- 
tellectual, or  moral :  want  or  lack  of  resources ; 
incompetence,  powerlessness,  disability. 

"  His  own  utter  inability  to  stand  before  the  power  of 
the  Almighty."—  StUlingJUet:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  uer.  9. 

1[  Inability  denotes  the  absence  of  ability  in  the 
most  general  and  abstract  sense.  Disability  implies 
the  absence  of  ability  only  in  particular  cases ;  the 
inability  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  is  ir- 
remediable ;  the  disability  lies  in  the  circumstances, 
and  may  sometimes  be  removed.  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*In-a  -ble,  v.  t.    [ENABLE.] 

*In-ab  -stl-nen9e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
abstinence  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  abstinence;  indul- 
gence of  the  appetites  or  desires. 

•In-ab-stract'-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  tn-  (2),  and  Eng. 
abstracted  (q.  v.).]  Not  abstracted. 

•In-a-bUB'-Ive-lf.  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
abusively  (q.  v.).]  Not  abusively;  without  abuse 
or  misuse. 

"That  infinite  wisdom  and  purity  of  intention  which 
resideth  in  the  Deity,  and  which  makes  power  to  consist 
inabusively  only  there." — North:  Light  in  the  Way  to  Para- 
dise (1682),  p.  91. 

In-ac-9es-sI-bIl'-I-tf,  s.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  accessibility  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inaccessible ;  incapability  of  being  reached, 
approached,  or  attained  to. 

"Nature  having  supplied  that  with  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  precipice."— Butler:  Remains,  i.  417, 

In-aC-9eV-sI-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inacces- 
sibilis.]  [ACCESSIBLE.] 

1.  Not   accessible;   that   cannot   be   reached   or 
approached ;  incapable  of  access. 

"The  markets  were  often  inaccessible  during  several 
months." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  That   cannot  be  attained  to  with  the  under- 
standing. 

"Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ir. 


inactose 

3.  Denying  or  refusing  access ;  not  affable ;  as,  an- 
inaccessible  person. 

4.  That  cannot  be  obtained;  as,  an  inaccessible 
document. 

In-ac-9es'-8l-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inaccessible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inaccessible; 
inaccessibility. 

"The  inacce&stblenens  of  the  place." — Bishop  Hall; 
Contempt.;  Jonathan's  Victory. 

In-ac-9es'-sl-bly\  adv.  [Eng.  inaccessible) ; 
-/?/.]  In  an  inaccessible  manner  or  degree;  so  as  to 
be  inaccessible.  (Glover:  The  Atheniad,  bk.  xxi.) 

In-ac'-CU-ra-9^,  s.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  accu- 
racy (q.  v.).l 

1.  Want  of  accuracy,    exactness,   or  correctness; 
incorrectness,  inexactness. 

2.  That  which  is  inaccurate ;  a  mistake,  an  error ; 
an  inaccurate  statement. 

"  The  Jacobite  leaders  watched  carefully  for  inaccu- 
racies in  his  reports."—  Macuulay,-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

In-ac'-CU-rate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  accu- 
rate (q.v.).] 

1.  Notaccurate;  not  exact,  incorrect;  not  accord- 
ing to  truth  or  the  facts  ;  as,  an  inaccurate  state- 
ment, an  inaccurate  document. 

"But  men  going  into  antiquity  under  the  impression 
of  modern  ideas,  must  needs  form  very  inaccurate  judg- 
ments."— Warburton;  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii.,  %  6. 

2.  Not  careful  or  exact;  not  keeping  strictly  or 
closely  to  the  facts ;  as,  an  inaccurate  man. 

In-ac'-cu.-rate-ly\  ad\\  [Eng.  inaccurate;  -ly^} 
In  an  inaccurate  manner;  not  accurately,  exactly, 
or  correctly ;  without  regard  to  accuracy. 

"They  say,  'comparatively  speaking'  signifies  the- 
speaking  loosely,  inaccurately,  and  incorrectly." — Lewis-. 
Statius,  bk.  vL  (Note  L.) 

In-ac-quaint-aii9e.fi.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
acquaintance  (q.  v.).]  A  want  of  acquaintance. 

In-ac-qul-6s'-9ent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
acquiescent  (q.  v.J.J  Not  acquiescent  or  acquies- 
cing. 

*In-act',  v. /.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng.  act 
(q.  v.).]  To  actuate ;  to  put  into  a  state  of  action 
or  activity. 

"The  soul  in  this  condition  was  united  with  the  most 
subtilo  and  ethereal  matter  that  it  was  capable  of  inact- 
ing." — Olanvill:  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 

In-Sc'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.]  Cessation  from  action  or 
labor;  inactivity,  idleness,  rest. 

"She  was  condemned  to  inaction  and  to  vassalage.'* — 
— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv, 

In-ac'-tlve,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and   Bug.  active 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  active  or  acting ;  having  no  power  to  move 
of  itself. 

"Lying  thus,  inactive." — Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  113. 

2.  Not  producing  any  effect;  having  no  power  to 

3.  Not  disposed  to  action  or  activity;  sluggish, 
indolent. 

"I  never  saw  anything  BO  weak  and  inactive  as  the  poor 
horses  were." — Swinburne:  Spain,  let.  40. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  Not  producing  the  usual  action. 

2.  Med.:  Inoperative;  not  effecting  anything. 

3.  Optics:  Not  affecting  polarized  light. 

In-ac'-tlve-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  inactive;  -Jy.]  In  an 
inactive  manner ;  without  motion,  action,  or  oper- 
ation ;  indolently,  sluggishly. 

"Mark  how  your  son  spends  his  time;  whether  he  /MOO- 
tively  loiters  it  away,  when  left  to  his  own  inclination." — 
Looke;  On  Education. 

In-fcc-tlV-I-ty1,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ac- 
tivity (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   The   quality  or  state   of  being; 
inactive ;  want  of  action  or  energy ;  idleness ;  slug- 
gishness. 

"Virtue  concealed  within  our  breu.it 
1  -  inactivity  at  best." 

Stoift:  Horace;  Odes,  iv.  9. 

2.  Chem.,  Med.,  Optics,  (fee.;  Inoperativeness ;  in- 
ability to  produce  the  desired  effects  or  perceptible 
effects  at  all. 

In-ac  -t6se,  s.  [Eng.  inactive)  (II.  3) ;  suff.  -ose 
(CViem.)(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  true  sugar  found  in  the  leaves  of  cer- 
tain plants  previous  to  flowering.  Some  of  the 
tobacco  family  contain  as  much  as  12  per  cent.  It 
is  less  sweet  than  cane  sugar,  has  a  powerful  reduc- 
ing action  on  Fehling'fc  solution,  but  has  no  actio» 
on  polarized  light.  E.  Maumene  states  that  it  may- 
be obtained  by  the  action  of  equal  weights  of  nor- 
mal sugar  ana  silver  nitrate  in  concentrated  solu- 
tion. Its  characters  are  not  well  known. 
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•Jn-ac  -tu-ate,  v.  t.     [Pref.  in-   (intens.),  and  *In-af-f  8c  ta  -tion,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

actuate  (q.v.).]    To  actuate;  to  move  or  excite  to  affectation  (q.  v.).J    Freedom  from  or  absence  of 

action.  affectation. 

"An  infallible  sign  they  are  inactuated  by  the  Spirit  of  *In-af-feCt  -8d,  a.     [Pref.   in-   (2),    and  English 

God."— H.  More:  Enthusiasm,  §  26.  affected  (q.  v.).]     Not    affected;   free   from  affec- 

•In-ac-tu-a  -tion,  s.    [INACTUATE.]    Operation!  tation. 

action.  *ln-af-f Set -Sd-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  inaffected;  -ly.i 

"That  they  should  be  inconsistent  in  the  snpremest  Cnaff ectedly ;  without  affectation. 

exercise  and  inactuation,  is  to  me  as  probable." — Glanvitl:  *In-aid'-a-ble,  *In-aid'-I-ble,  *in-ayd-i-ble,  a. 

Pre^zistence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiii.  [pre(-  fn.  (2)i  and  EnR.  aidabie  (q.  T.).]     That  can- 
In  ad-ap  ta -tion,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  not  be  aided  or  assisted ;  aidless,  helpless. 

adaptation   (q.v.).]     The  quality  or  state   of  not  "  Laboring  Art  can  never  ransome  Nature 

being  adapted  or  fitted.  From  her  inaudible  estate." 

In-ad  -e-qua-S? ,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  1. 

adequacy  (q.  v.).]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  In-a'-Ja,  s.    [Brazilian    Port.,   from    the  native 

inadequate;   insufficiency,  incompleteness,  defect-  Indian  name  (?).] 

iveness.  Bot. :  The  Brazilian  name  of  Maximiliana  regia. 


altogether  inadequate."  —  Hacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


alienability  (q.  v.).]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 

jSg^ggggasett  SjraggjgeaEgf 

j         ,  , .  "  The  inalienable  affection  of  a  numerous  clan."—  Xa- 

"Though  in  some  particulars  that  sense  be  Inadequately  „„„,„„.  „,-.,  F,,n    -h   JT 

conveyed  to  ae."-Hurd:  Letter  to  Dr.  Leland.  caulay.  H,st.  Lng.,  ch.  ix 

r-r.     i-  t    •               i  In-a -H-en-a-ble-ness,   s.     [Eng.   inalienable; 

In  ad  -e-quate-ness,  s.     [English  inadequate,  .Mssi    The  quality  or  state  of  being  inalienable; 

-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  inadequate;  inalienability 

"^^^^JSS^^^S^    In^^a^/^^^ridS 
Goodman:  Winter  Evening  Conferences,  p.  11.  ting  of  alienation. 

*in  art  S-nn5'-tinn  »  TPrnf  in  f21  and  Ens  *In-al-I-mSnt'-(l,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  English 
aa^uatol^V^Vant^abs^cf^  eTactcorl  Cental  (q.  v.).]  Not  adding  aliment  or  nour- 
respondence.  ishment. 

in-ad-her-ent,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  ad-  ^SSJ?$£*.  "'  thing9  '»-""-""  to  becom8  M~ 
*5^^ :  Not  adherent  or  adhering.  .  jS^^f^U^^^i^lSS 

an2y  o^r'^^^hTc^'xf  ^ee^'  "dbenng  to    inalterable^  hingeabk 

»In-al'-tSr-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in- (2),  and  English 

In-ad-he -§ion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  adhe-  alterable  (q.  v.).]  Not  alterable;  that  cannot  be 
»ion  (q.v.).]  Want  of  adhesion ;  the  state  of  being  altered  or  changed;  unalterable;  incapable  of  al- 
inadherent.  teration. 

In-ad-mls-sI-bll-I-t*,  s.     [Prefix  in-  (2),  and       *In-a  -ml-*  ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
Eng.  admissibility  (q.  v.).]    The  quality  or  state  of    amiable  (q.  v.).]    Not  amiable;  nnamiable. 
being, inadmissible,  or  not  fit  or  proper  to  be  re-       «ln-a-mls  -Bl-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 

amissible  (q.  v.).]    That  cannot  be  lost. 

*In-a-mIs'-sI-ble-n8ss,  s.    [Eng.  inamissible; 
•ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  inamissible. 

In-a-m5-ra'-ta,  s.  [Ital.  innamorata.]  A  female 
in  love;  a  mistress. 

"  The  fair  inamorata,  who  from  far 
Had  spied  the  ship." 

Sherbume:  Forsaken  Lydia. 

In-a-m5-ra'-t6,  s.    [Ital.  innamorato,  from  Lat. 


, 
ceived  ;  as,  the  inadmissibility  of  an  argument. 

In-ad-mls  -sl-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  admissible; 
that  cannot  or  should  not  be  admitted,  allowed,  or 
received. 

"  The  demand  which  was  made  upon  himself  was  alto- 
gether inadmissible."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

In-ad-mls'-SI-blyS  adv.     [Eng.  inadmissible)  ; 
ti/.\    In  an  inadmissible  manner. 
In-ad-v8rf  -en5e,  s.   [Fr.] 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inadvertent  (q.v.) ;    OHWr-jOTB.]    A  male  lover. 

want  of  care,  needfulness,  or  circumspection ;  neg-        '  ""• " — ™  — '  "•  "" 

ligence,  inattention,  heedlessness. 


"  Charge  him  with  the  least  passion  or  inadvertence."  — 
Evelyn:  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
2.  An  act  or  effect  of  negligence  or  heedlessness  ; 


These  gentlemen  are  of  that  sort  of  inamoratoes  who 
are  not  so  very  much  lost  to  common  sense."  —  Steele: 
Spectator,  No.  SO. 

In  ane  ,  a.  &  8.    [Lat.  inanis=empty.] 
A.  ^s  adj.:    Empty,  void,  purposeless  ;  void  of 


z.  An  act  or  enecc  01  negligence  or  neeuiessness ;       A.  -i»  t*i*j..    ^mpi/j.   *wiu,  puip^ociooo,  v 
an  oversight;  a  mistake  or  fault  arising  from  inad-    sense  or  intelligence;  foolish,  silly,  senseless. 


vertence. 
In-ad-vSrt  -en-9? ,  s.    [Eng.  inadvertent;  -c».] 

1.  Inadvertence;  heedlessness. 
"Inadvertency,  or  want  of  attendance  to  the  sense  and 

intention  of  our  prayers." — Bp.   Taylor:  Works,   vol.  i., 
•er.  6. 

2.  An  oversight,  an  act  of  inadvertence. 

"Small  faults  and  inadvertencies  should  be  candidly 

excused."— Disc,  on  Christian  Religion.    (Pref.)  [Lat.  inanis=empty,  and  loquens,  pr.  par.  of  ( 

In-&d-vgrt  -ent,    *In-ad-v§rt -ant,  a.    [Latin    =  to  speak.J  _..Given  to  empty,  silly,  or  sen 
pref.  in-  =  not,  and  advertens= paying  attention,  pr. 

par.  of  adverto=to  pay  attention.]  [ADVERT.]    Not ,   -    -       .--  , 

paying  attention  or  heed  to  things;  heedless,  care-    Eng.  animate  (q.v.).]    Toammate;  to  quicken;  to 
less,  negligent.  infuse  life,  vigor,  or  spirit  into. 

"  Oft,  inadvertent,  from  the  milky  stream 
They  meet  their  fate." — Thomson:  Summer,  264. 

In-ad-vSrt'-ent-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  inadvertent; 
-Iy.]  In  an  inadvertent  manner;  from  inadvertence 
or  want  of  heed  or  care ;  heedlessly,  carelessly. 

"  He  had  taken  it  inadvertently  to  save  himself  from  a 
ihower  of  rain." — Tatler,  No.  266. 

»In-ad-verf-I§e-mSnt,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 


*B.  As  subst.  :  That  which  is  void  or  empty  ;  in- 
finite void  space. 

"  We  sometimes  speak  of  place  in  the  great  inanf,  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  world."—  Locke:  Human  Under- 
standing, bk.  ii.,  ch.  xv.,  §  7. 

»In-an  -gu-lar,  a.    [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  English 
angular  (q.  v.).]    Not  angular. 
*In-an-Il  -6-qu8nt,    »In-an-Il  -6-quoas,    adj. 

f  loquor 
nseless 

talk  ;  garrulous. 
*In-an  -I  mate,  v.  t.     [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 


"She  which  did  inanimate  and  fill 

The  world." 
Donne:  Anat.  of  the  World;  First  Anniversary. 

In-an'-I-mate,  a.  [Lat.  inanimatus,  from  in-  = 
not,  and  anima£«s=filled  with  life  or  spirit;  anima 
=spirit,  life.] 

1.  Not  animate  ;  void  of  life  or  spirit  ;  as,  stones. 
rocks,  &c.,  are  inanimate. 


'  .  .          \-iTir~t*  "What  we  commonly  call  the  inanimate  parts  of  the 

Eng.  advertisement  (q.  v.).]    Want  of  care  or  heed ;    crention."— Warburton:  Div.  Leg.,  bk.  iii.,  §  2. 


2.  Lifeless,  spiritless,  dull,  inactive,  sluggish. 


inadvertence. 

*Btt$J*A  Kk^of  Sabu^:  .3±EtiS^U»AfiW  ?ffi 


*In-af-fa-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  affable 
(q.v.).]    Not  affable  ;  reserved. 


lifeless. 


"A  senseless  corpse,  tnanimated  clay." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  nil.  661. 


inappreciable 

In-an'-I-mate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inanimate;  -ness.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inanimate. 

"  By  reason  of  the  deadnesa  and  i nanimateness  of  the 
subject  moved." — Mountaou:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  ii., 
§3. 

In  an-I  ma  -tion,  subst.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  animation  (q.v.).]  Animation;  infusion  or 
inspiring  of  life  or  vigor. 

"  From  the  i nanimation  of  Christ  living  and  breathing 
within  us."— Up.  Hall:  Cftrisf  Mystical. 

*In-an-I -ti-ate  (ti  as  Shl),  v.  t.  [Lat.  inanis= 
empty;  Eng.  suff.  -a(e.l  To  affect  with  inanition ; 
to  exhaust  for  want  of  food  or  nourishment. 

*In-an-I-ti-a'-tlon  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [INANITIATE.] 
The  state  of  being  inanitiated  or  exhausted  for 
want  of  food  or  nourishment. 

In-a-nl  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inani«=emptyf 
Sp.  inanicion ;  Ital.  inanizione.] 

1.  Thb  quality  or  state  of  being  empty;  empti- 
ness, voidnoss. 

2.  Exhaustion  from  want  of  food  or  nourishment, 
arising  either  from  partial  or  complete  starvation, 
or  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs. 

In-an'-I-tyS  s.  [Fr.  inanite,  from  Lat.  inanita- 
tern,  accus.of  inant£o8= emptiness ;  inanis= empty.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  empty  ;  emptiness; 
void  space ;  vacuity. 

"This  opinion  excludes  all  such  inanity,  and  admits  no- 
vacuities/'—  Digby:  On  Bodies. 

2.  Silliness,    foolishness,  mental  vacuity,  sense- 
lessness. 

3.  Hollowness,  emptiness,  worthlessness. 
In-an  -ther-ate,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  English,  &c., 

anther,  and  suff.  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Destitute  of  an  anther.  Used  of  a  sterile^ 
or  abortive  stamen. 

•In-ap'-a-thy1,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  apathy 
(q.  v.).  J  Feeling,  sensibility,  sensitiveness. 

In-a-p5r -tofis,  adj.  [Lat.  inapertus:  in-=not, 
and  apertus,  pa.  par.  of  aperio—to  open.] 

Bot. :  Not  opened ;  not  opening,  though  it  might 
have  been  expected  to  do  so. 

In-ap-peal'-a-ble,  In-ap-peT-la-ble,  adject. 
[Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  appealable  (q.v.).]  That 
may  not  or  cannot  be  appealed  from  or  against; 
not  open  to  appeal. 

"The  absolute,  undivided,  and  inappellable  power  of 
the  dictator."— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855), 
ii.  28. 

in-ap  peas,  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
appeasable  (q.  v  ).]  That  may  not  or  cannot  bo- 
appeased  ;  unappeasable. 

•In-ap-pel-la-bir-I-ty1,  s.  [Eng.  inappellable; 
-Hy.\  Incapability  of  being  appealed  against  or 
fr.>m. 

*In-ap-p8l'-la-ble,  a.    [INAPPEALABLE.] 

In-ap'-p8-ten9e,  *In-Sp'-p8-ten-9f,  s.  [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  appetence,  appetency  (q.v.).] 

1.  Want  or  absence  of  appetence  or  desire  for 
nourishment;  want  of  appetite. 

"To  beg  some  remedy  for  his  inappetence." — Boyle: 
Works,  vi.  23. 

2.  Lack  or  absence  of  desire  or  inclination. 

"For  youth  project  th'  inappetence  of  age." 

Brookes:  Constantia. 

In-ap-pllc-a-bir-l-t?,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  applicability  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inapplicable  or  notadapted  to  any  particular 
purpose. 

"The  inapplicability  of  your  own  old  principles  to  the- 
circumstances." — Burke:  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrishe. 

In-ap-plIC -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
applicable  (q.v.).]  Not  applicable  or  adapted  to 
any  particular  purpose ;  not  suited  for  the  purpose ; 
inappropriate,  unsuitable,  irrelevant. 

"Such  historical  references  would  be  useless  and  /»ap- 
plicable."—Leti>is:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  i.  76. 

In-ap-pllc  -a-ble-n8ss,  s.  [Eng.  inapplicable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inapplicable  ; 
inapplicability. 

In-ap-pllc -a-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  inapplicable); 
•///.I  In  an  inapplicable  manner. 

In-ap-pll-ca'-tion,  «.  [Fr.]  Want  of  applica- 
tion, energy,  or  assiduity;  indolence,  negligence; 
neglect  of  study  or  industry. 

In-ap'-po-§Ite,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  appo- 
site (q_.  v.).]  Not  apposite ;  not  pertinent  or  suit- 
able; irrelevant;  as,  an  inapposite  comparison  or 
argument. 

In-ap'-p8-§He-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  inapposite;  -ly.J 
In  an  inapposite  manner ;  not  appositely,  not  per- 
tinently. 

In-ap-pre  -cl-a-ble  (ci  as  shl),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  appreciable  (q.  v.).]  Not  appreciable ;  in- 
capable of  being  duly  valued  or  estimated. 


bfiil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     asf;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pli     f, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -glen  =  zlaun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sioas  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


inappreciation 

In-»p-prg-ci-a  -tion  (ci  as  ghl),  s.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  appreciation  (q.  v.).J  Want  of  appre- 
ciation. 

In-ap-pre-hen  sl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  apprehensible  (q.  v.).l  Not  apprehensible; 
that  cannot  be  apprehended  or  understood ;  unin- 
telligible. 

"With  those  celestial  songs  to  others  inapprehensible." 
— Stilton:  Apol.  for  Smectymnuus. 

In-ap-pre-hen-sipn,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
apprehension  (q.  v.) .]  Want  or  lack  of  apprehen- 
sion. 

"It  is  not  envy  bat  inapprehension  which  sets  them  on 
work." — Rurd:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  21. 

In-ap-pre-herr-slve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
apprehensive  (q.  v.).]  Not  apprehensive ;  regard- 
less. 

"They  .  .  .  remain  stupid  and  Unapprehensive." — 
Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

In-ap-proash  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng- 
approachable  (q.  v.).]  That  may  not  or  cannot  be 
approached  ;  inaccessible ;  not  to  be  drawn  near  to ; 
unrivaled,  unequaled. 

In-ap  proagh'-a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  inapproach- 
ab(le);  -iy.J  So  as  not  to  be  approached;  inacces- 
sibly. 

In-ap-pro-pri-ate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
appropriate  (fl.  v.).]  Not  appropriate,  not  proper, 
unsuited,  unlit,  unsuitable ;  as,  inappropriate  rem- 
edies, inappropriate  language. 

In-ap-pr6  -prl-ate-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  inappropri- 
ate; -ly.]  In  an  inappropriate  or  unsuitable  man- 
ner; not  appropriately. 

In-ap-pro  -prl-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inappropri- 
ate; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inappro- 
priate, unsuitable,  or  unfit;  impropriety. 

In- apt .  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2)t  and  Eng.  apt  (q.  v.).] 
Not  apt,  fit,  or  suited;  unsuitable,  unfitted. 

In-apt -I-tttde,  s.  [Fr.]  [INEPTITUDE.]  Unfit- 
ness,  uusuitableness ;  want  of  aptitude. 

"Hereby  one  may  give  a  strong  conjecture  of  the  apt- 
ness or  inaptitude  of  one's  capacity  to  that  study  and 
profession."— Homell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  §  1,  let.  9. 

In-apt  -V),  adv.  [Eng.  inapt;  -ly.]  Unfitly,  un- 
suitably, inappropriately. 

.  In-apt -ness,  s.    [Eng.  inapt;  -ness.]    Unfitness, 
inaptitude. 

"  Inaptness  to  perceive 
General  distress." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

*ln-a'-<iuate,  a.  '[Lat.  inaquatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inaquo=to  turn  into  water:  i«-  =in,  into,  and  aqua 
=  water.]  Made  into  or  embodied  in  water. 

"  No  more  than  the  Holy  Ghost  is  inaquate,  that  is  to 
*ay,  made  water." — Cranmer:  Answer  to  Bishop  Gardner, 
p.  368. 

*In-a-qua'-tion,  s.  [INAQUATE.]  The  state  of 
being  inaqnate. 

"  The  eolation  to  the  seconde  reason  is  almost  soundely 
handled,  allndynge  from  impanacion  to  famiuatiim,  al- 
though it  was  neuer  sayde  in  Scripture,  this  water  is  the 
Holy  Ghoost." — Bishop  Gardner:  Explication.  Transub- 
ftantiation,  to.  121. 

In-ar-a-We,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  arable 
(q.  y.)  .1  Not  arable ;  not  capable  of  being  plowed 
or  tilled. 

In-ar$hp,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  arch 
<q.  v.).]  (See  extract.) 

"Inarching  is  a  method  of  grafting,  which  is  commonly 
•culled  grafting  by  approach.  This  method  of  grafting 
la  used  when  the  stock  and 
the  tree  may  be  joined :  the 
branch  to  be  inarched  is  fit- 
ted to  the  stock  at  the  pro- 
posed point  of  junction.  The 
rind  and  wood  on  one  side 
Are  pared  away  about  three 
inches  in  length,  as  is  the 
.fitock  or  branch  in  the  place 
where  the  graft  is  to  be 
united;  a  little  tongue  is  cut 
upward  in  the  graft,  and  a 
notch  made  in  the  stock  to 
admit  it,  to  prevent  their 
slipping,  and  for  better 
union.  The  joint  is  clayed 
or  waxed  as  usual.  After  four 
months  the  graft  may  be  cut 
from  the  mother  tree,  sloping 
it  off  close  to  the  stock.  The 
operation  is  always  performed  in  April  or  May,  and  is 
commonly  practiced  upon  oranges,  myrtles,  jasmines, 
walnuts,  firs,  and  pines,  which  will  not  sncceed  by  com- 
mon grafting  or  budding."— J/iHer:  Gardener's  Diet. 

In-ar$h'-Ing,  s.  (INARCH.]  The  process  or  oper- 
ation of  grafting  by  approach. 

*In-arm',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (I),  and  English  arm 
(q.v.).]  To  embrace,  as  in  the  arms. 

"Warwickshire  you  might  call  Middle-Ingle  for  equal- 
ity of  distance  from  the  inarming  ocean." — Selden: 
Illustr.  to  Drayton'a  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 
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In-ar-tlc-u-la'-ta,  s.pl.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng., 
&c.,  articv.lo.tn,  (q.  T.).] 

1.  ZiM.:  The  name  introduced  by  Deshayes,  in 
1836,  for  the  Brachiopoda  having  non-articulated 
valves.  The  articulated  group  possess  an  anal 
aperture,  the  inarticulated  have  none.  Called  also 


inbind 

In  au  -gu-rate,  a.  [Lat.  inauguratus,  pa.  par 
of  inauguro=to  practice  augury  ;  to  consult  the 
birds  in  augury  (q.  v.) .]  Invested  with  office. 

"In  this  manner  being  inaugurate  and  invested  in  the 
kingdom."— P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  14. 

In-au  '-gu-rate,  v.  t.    [INAUGURATE,  a.    French 


Tretenterata  (q.  v.).    Families,  Craniadae,  Discin-     .  ln-*U'-gn-rate,  t,.  t.    [INAUGURATE,  a.    French 
ids?,  and  Lingulidee  (q.  v.).  inaugurer ;  Sp.  inaugurar ;  Ital.  inaugurare.] 

2.  Pal&ont,:  All  have  fossil  representatives.   (See       ?•  To  install_ or  induct  into  an  office  solemnly,  or 


\ 


Inarching. 


2.  Palaeont,:  All  have  fossil  representatives.  (See 
the  families.) 

In-ar-tlc  -u-late,  a.  fLat.  inarticulatus=inAis- 
tinct:  m-=uot,  and  articiilatus= articulate  (q.  v.) ; 
VT.inarticule;  Ital.  inarticolato ;  Sp.inarticulado.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Not  articulate ;  not  uttered  with  distinct  artic- 
ulations of  sounds  ;  not  distinct. 

"Inarticulate  sounds  may  be  divided  into  musical  sound 
and  noise."—  Seattle:  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  §  4. 

*2.  Not  capable  of  articulating. 

"The  poor  earl  who  is  inarticulate  with  palsy." — Wai- 
pole,  in  Annandale. 

II.  Biol.:  Not  articulated,  not  jointed;  spec.,  of 
or  belonging  to  the  Inarticulata  (q.  v.). 

In-ar-tlc'-u-lat-ed,  a.  [English  inarticu- 
lat(e);  -ed.} 

Biol.:  The  same  as  INAETICULATE  (q.  v.). 

In-ar-tlc-u-latS-lJ1,  adv.  [Eng.  inarticulate; 
-ly.}  In  an  inarticulate  manner;  not  articulately; 
not  distinctly. 

"Holy  laws  whispered  inarticulately  in  our  hearts." — 
Hammond.-  Works,  iv.  497. 

In-ar-tlc'-U-late-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inarticulate; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inarticulate; 
want  or  absence  of  distinct  articulation ;  indistinct- 
ness of  utterance. 

In-ar-tlc-n-la'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
articulation  (q.  v.).J  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inarticulate ;  indistinctness  of  sounds  in  speaking ; 
inarticulateness. 

In-ar-tl-fl9'-lal  (5  as  Bh),  a.  [Lat.  inartiflcialie 
=not  according  to  the  rules  of  art.J 

1.  Not    artificial;    not  formed,   made,   or   done 
according  to  the  rules  of  art ;  formed  without  art. 

"An  inartificial  argument,  depending  upon  a  naked 
asseveration."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  !.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Simple,  artless,  open. 

"To  take  advantage  of  any  inartificial  expression  of  the 
people's  wishes."—  Burke:  On  the  Economical  Reform. 

In-ar-tl-f  I$'-ial-l?  (9  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  inar- 
tificial; -ly.]  Without  art;  in  an  artless  manner; 
not  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

"I  should  speak  a  truth,  though  somewhat  inarti- 
flcially." — Bishop  Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  dis.  4. 

In-ar-tl-f  19  -ial-ness  (9  as  sh), ».  [Eng.  inarti- 
ficial ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inarti- 
ficial. 

In  as.  -mugh,  adv.    [Is,  prep.,  IT-] 

In-at  ten  -tion,  ».  [Fr.]  A  want  or  lack  of 
attention ;  disregard,  heedlessness,  negligence. 

"  The  universal  indolence  and  inattention  among  us  to 
things  that  concern  the  public." — Tatter,  No.  187. 

In-at-t5n'-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  at- 
tentive (q.  v.).]  Not  attentive ;  not  fixing  the  mind 
duly  upon  an  object;  heedless,  careless,  negligent, 
regardless. 

"  With  an  inattentive  eye." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Halftone,  iv. 

In-at-ten  -tlve-l?,  adv.  [Ens.  inattentive ;  -ly.] 
In  an  inattentive  manner ;  without  attention,  heed, 
or  care ;  heedlessly. 

"  Consciousness  of  behavior  inattentively  deficient  in 
respect." — Johnson:  Life  of  Pope. 

In-at-ten -tlve-ness, «.  [Eng.  inattentive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inattentive;  inatten- 
tion. 

"The  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  form  of  words 
produces  weariness  and  inattentiveness  in  the  congrega- 
tion."— Paley:  Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  V.,  ch.  v. 

In  au-dl-bll'-I-t?,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
audibility  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inaudible. 

In-au'-dl-ble,  a.   [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  audible 
(q.  v.).]    Not  audible ;  incapable  of  being  heard. 
"  Of  streams  inaudible  by  day." 

Wordsworth.;  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  ir. 

In-au  -dl-blf ,  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
audiblv  (q.v.).]  In  an  inaudible  manner;  so  as 
not  to  be  heard. 

*In-au  -gur,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inauguro=to  inaugurate 
(q.  v.).]  To  inaugurate. 

"Inaugured  and  created  king." — Latimer. 

In-au  -gu-ral,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  &  Ger.,  from  Low 
Lat.  inauguralis.]  [INAUGURATE.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  performed  at  an  in- 
auguration ;  as,  an  inaugural  address. 

*B.  As&ubst.:  An  inaugural  address. 


with  appropriate   ceremonies ;    to  invest  formally 
with  office. 

"  The  seat  on  which  her  kings  inaugurated  were." 

Dray  ton:  Polyolbion,  s.  17. 

2.  To  set  in  action,  motion,  or  progress,  especially 
something  of  weight,  dignity,  or  importance;  to 
commence  or  introduce  with  some  degree  of  formal- 
ity, solemnity,  pomp,  or  dignity ;  to  initiate ;  as,  to 
inaugurate  a  reign. 

3.  To  celebrate  the  completion  of  with  pomp  or 
solemnity ;  to  perform  public  initiatory  solemnities 
or  ceremonies  in  connection  with;  as,  to  inaugu- 
rate a  statue. 

In-au-gU-ra  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inaugu- 
ratio,  from  inauguratus,  pa.  par.  of  inauguro.] 

1.  The  act  of  inaugurating  or  inducting  into  office 
with  ceremony  and  solemnities ;  a  formal  investing 
with  office. 

"The  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  was  distinguished 
from  ordinary  pageants,"—  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  A  formal  or  solemn  commencement  or  initiation 
of  any  thing  or  business  of  weight,  importance,  or 
dignity ;  as,  the  inauguration  of  a  statue,  an  exhi- 
bition, &c. 

In-au -gu-ra-t5r,  8.  [Eng.  inaugurate);  -or.] 
One  who  inaugurates. 

In-au  -gu-ra-t5r-f,  «.  [English  inaugurate) ; 
•ory.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  inauguration;  inau- 
gural. 

"Addressed  only  as  Mr.  Rector  in  an  inauguratory 
speech."— Johnson;  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

In-au  -rate,  adj.  [Lat.  inauratus,  pa.  par.  of 
inauro;  aurum=gold.]  Covered  with  gold;  gilt. 

In-au '-rate,  v.  t.  [IXAUKATE,  a.]  To  cover  with 
gold ;  to  gild. 

In-au-ra  -tion,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tnaurataa,  pa. 
par.  of  inauro.]  The  act  or  process  of  covering 
with  gold ;  gilding. 

"Some  sort  of  their  inauration,  or  gilding,  must  have 
been  much  dearer  than  ours." — Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

*In-aus  -pl-cate,  a.  [Lat.,  from  in- = not,  and 
cmspicaf«s=auspicious  (q.v.).]  Ill-omened,  un- 
lucky, inauspicious;  ominous  of  ill. 

"Though  it  bore  an  inauspicate  face  it  proved  of  a 
friendly  event."— Buck;  Hist.  Richard  III.,  p.  43. 

In-ftus-pI'-clOUS,  a.  [Pref.  tn-(2),  and  English 
auspicious  (q. v.).l  Not  auspicious;  not  lucky  or 
fortunate;  unlucky,  unfortunate,  ill-omened,  un- 
favorable. 

"  What  then  must  he  attempt,  whom  niggard  fate 
Has  fixed  in  such  an  inauspicious  spot?"' 

Mason:  English  Garden,  bk.  i. 

In-aus-pl'-cious-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  inauspicious; 
ly.]  In  an  inauspicious  manner;  unfortunately, 
unluckily ;  with  ill-omen. 

"The  regicide  enemies  had  broken  up  what  had  been 
so  inauspiciously  begun." — Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace, 
let.  3. 

In-aus-pl  -clous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inauspicious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inauspicious, 
unlucky,  or  unfavorable ;  unfavorableness. 

*In-au-thor'-I-ta-tIve,  adj.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and 
Eng.  authoritative  (q.  v.).]  Not  authoritative; 
without  authority. 

*In~bar£e',  v.t.&i.  [Pref.  t»-(l),  and  English 
barge  (q.v.).J 

A.  Trans.:  To  cause   to  embark  in  or  as  in  a 
barge. 

"His  friends  she  caused  him  to  inbargf." 

Drayton.-  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret, 

B.  Intrans.:  To  go  into  a  bark  or  barge;  to  em- 
bark. 

In  beam  -Ing,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Ene.  beam,  and 
suff.  -ing.'}  The  ingress  or  entrance,  as  of  a  beam 
or  ray  of  light. 

"And  for  all  these  boastings  of  new  lights,  fnbfatnings, 
and  inspirations."—  South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv,,  ser.  7. 

In'-be-Ing,  s.  [Pref.  m-(l),  and  English  being 
(q.v.).]  Inherence;  inherent  existence;  inherent, 
inseparable  being. 

"When  we  say  the  bowl  is  round,  the  boy  is  witty, 
these  are  proper  or  inherent  modes  ;  for  they  have  a  sort 
of  inbeing  in  the  substance  itself."  — Watts:  Logic,  pt.  i., 
ch.  ii. 

*ln-blnd',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fn-(l),  and  English  bind 
(q.  v.) .  ]  To  bind  or  close  in ;  to  hem  in. 

"The  green  banks  which  that  fair  stream  inbound.'* 

Fairfax. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",    wet,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


inblown 

•In  -bldwn,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  blown 
(q.  v.).]  Blown  in.  (Cudworth:  Intell.  System, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  §  29.) 

In  -board,  o.  &  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English 
board  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Within  the  boards  or  sides  of  a  ship 
or  other  vessel ;  as,  inboard  works. 

B.  As  adv. :  Within  the  hold  of  a  vessel ;  on  board 
of  a  vessel. 

In'-b8nd,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  fcond  (q.  v.).] 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  a  stone  or  brick  laid 
lengthwise  across  a  wall ;  as  distinguished  from 
outbond,  in  which  it  is  laid  with  its  length  parallel 
to  the  face  of  the  wall.  An  inbound  and  outbound 
wall  is  one  in  which  the  stones  or  bricks  are  laid 
alternately  across  and  in  the  direction  of  the  face 
of  the  wall. 

In'-born,  a.   [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  born  (q.  v.).] 
Innate ;  implanted  by  nature ;  natural,  inherent. 
"  His  inborn  inextinguishable  thirst 
Of  rural  scenes."  Cowper:  Task,  iv.  767. 

In'-b5und,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  bound,'] 
(See  the  compound.) 

Inbound-common,  s. 

Eng.  Law :  An  uninclosed  common,  marked  out, 
however,  by  boundaries.  ( Wharton.) 

In  break,  s.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  break 
(q.  v.).J  A  breaking  or  bursting  in. 

"  Massacred  at  the  first  inbreak."— Carlyle:  French 
Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  x. 

In -break-Ing,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1);  Eng.  break; 
•ing.]  The  act  of  breaking  in ;  an  inroad,  an  incur- 
sion. 

In  -breathe,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  breathe 
(q.  v.).]  To  breathe  in;  to  infuse  by  breathing;  to 
inspire. 

"  That  inward,  holy  thing,  inbreathed  then, 
Which  would  rekindle  heaven  in  him  again." 

Byrom:  Fragment. 

In   breathed,   a.     [Pref.  in-  (1),   and  English 
breathed.']    Inspired ;  infused  by  breathing. 
"Dead  things,  with  inbreathed  sense,  able  to  pierce." 
Milton:  At  a  Solemn  .Music. 

In'-brSd,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  bred  (q.  v.).] 
Innate,  inborn,  natural. 

"  Those  inbred  sentiments  which  are  the  faithful  guard- 
ians, the  active  monitors  of  our  duty." — Burke:  On  the 
French  Revolution. 

In-breed',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  breed 
(q.  v.).J  To  breed,  generate,  or  produce  within. 

"To  inbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of 
virtue." — Milton:  Reason  of  Church  Government. 

•In '-burn-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  burn- 
ing.] Burning  within. 

"Her  inburning  wrath  she  gan  abate." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  17. 

•In-burst',  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  burst 
(q.  v.).]  A  bursting  in  or  into ;  an  irruption. 

"Like  the  infinite  inburst  of  water." — Carlyle:  French 
Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ix. 

In'-ca,  s.  [Peruvian  Indian.] 

1.  Hist,  (pi).:  The  title  given  to  the  sovereign  of 
Peru  prior  to, and  at  the  time  of,  the  Spanish  con- 
quest under  Pizarro,  A.  D.  1531, 1532.    According  to 
Peruvian  tradition,  there  appeared  on  the  table- 
land of  the  Desaguadero  two  majestic  personages, 
Manco  Capac  (male)  and  Mama  Ocollo  (female), 
children  of  the  Sun,  sent  to  alleviate  the  miseries 
of  mankind.    Manco  induced  the  savage  tribes  to 
submit  to  his  authority,  and    introduced  the  ele- 
ments of  civilization.    He  was  the  first  Inca,  and 
founded  the  Inca  dynasty.    Under  its  guidance  the 
nation,  though  its  implements  were  only  of  copper 
or  stone,  iron  not  being  in  use,  attained  a  consider- 
able amount  of  civilization,  which  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  the  cities  amply  attest. 

2.  Entom.:    An  American  genns    of  lamellicorn 
.  beetles,   corresponding    to    Ooliathus  in  the  Old 

World. 

•In-cage'-mSnt,  «.  [Eng.  incage;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  incaging  or  confining,  as  in  a  cage ;  confine- 
ment in  a  cage  or  other  narrow  limits. 

•In-cal-cu-la-bll'-I-ty5,  «.  [Eng.  incalculable; 
-ity.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incalculable. 

ln-cal'-CU-la-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
calculable  (q.  v.).]  Not  calculable ;  not  possible  to 
be  calculated  or  counted ;  beyond  calculation ;  in- 
computable; exceedingly  great. 

"They  may  even  in  one  year  of  such  false  policy,  do 
mischiefs  incalculable."— Burke:  On  Scarcity. 

In-cal'-cu-la-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incalculable; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incalculable. 

In-cal'-cu-la-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  incalculab(le) ; 
-ly."\  In  an  incalculable  degree;  beyond  calcula- 
tion ;  immeasurably ;  infinitely. 
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In-ca-lSs -$enc.e,  In-ca-les  -$en-$f ,  s.  [Eng. 
incalescent;  -ce,  -cy.]  The  state  of  being  incales- 
cent;  a  growing  warm;  warmth;  incipient  heat. 

"A  sober  incalescence  and  regulated  actuation  from 
wine." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 

In-ca-lSs  -$ent,  a.  [Lat.  incalescens,  pr.  par.  of 
incalesco— to  grow  warm;  in-=in,  toward,  and  ca- 
lesco.]  [CALESCENCE.]  Becoming  or  growing  warm ; 
increasing  in  heat. 

"  My  way  of  obtaining  incalescent  mercury  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  those."— Boyle:  Works,  i.  634. 

*In  cam-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  in-=in,  and  camera 
=  a  chamber,  an  arched  roof.] 

1.  The  act  of  placing  in  a  chamber  or  office. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  uniting  lauds,  revenues, 
or  other  rights  to  the  pope's  domain. 

ln-can-dSs'-9en$e,  s.  [INCANDESCENT.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  incandescent;  a  white 
heat;  glowing  whiteness  of  a  body,  caused  by  in- 
tense heat. 

In-can-d8s'-Cent,  a.  [Lat.  incandescens,  pr.  par. 
of  incande»co=to  glow.]  [CANDESCENT.]  White 
with  heat ;  glowing. 

Incandescent-lamp,  s.    [ELECTRIC-LIGHT,  2.] 

In-can-8s'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  incanescens,  pr.  par. 
of  incane«co=to  become  white.} 

Bot. :  Becoming  white,  growing  hoary ;  the  same 
as  INC  ANGUS  (q.  v.). 

In-ca'-noiis,  a.  [Lat.  incanus  =  quite  gray, 
hoary.] 

Bot.:  Hoary  (q.  v.). 

In  can  ta  -tion,  *ln-can-ta-cl-on,  «.  [Latin 
incantaMo,  from  incantatus,  pa.  par.  of  incanto= 
to  sing  charms ;  Fr.  incanfa<ion ,'  Ital.  incantazione ; 
Sp.  incantacion.~\ 

Comparative  Religions : 

1.  Ethnic:  An  incantation  is  a  formula,  either 
said  or  sung,  supposed  to  add  force  to  magical 
ceremonies.     Incantations  in   classic   times  were 
employed:  (1)  To  control  the  powers  of  Nature 
(Hor.,  Ep.  v.  45,  46;  xvii.  4,  5;  Virg.,  Eel.  viii.  69; 
JEn.  iv.  489) ;  (2)  to  compel  the  attendance  and  as- 
sistance of  supernatural  beings  (Senec-^Afedea  iv. ; 
Virg.-^ZJn.  iv.  490);  (3)  as  love-spells  (Theoc.,  Id. 
ii.;  Virg.,.Eci.  viii.),  in  which  sense  they  linger  to 
the  present  day ;  and  (4)  as  a  means  of  inflicting 
injury  (Hor.,  Ep.   xvii.  27-29).    Occasionally  they 
were  used  in  sympathetic  medicine  (q.  v.).    An  in- 
teresting theory  that  incantations  are  survivals  of 
ill-remembered  and  mutilated  formulas  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Isis  will  be  found  in  Pluche  (Histoire  du  del 
(ed.  1740),  ii.  24).    [MAGIC.] 

2.  Jewish:  In  the  Authorized  Version  these  are 
called  enchantments.    Those  who  practiced  them 
are  coupled  with  dreamers.    They  were  not  to  be 
hearkened  to  (Jer.  xxvii.  9).  Nor  was  any  one  of  the 
Israelites  to  practice  enchantments  (Lev.  six.  26). 
Yet  the  Ten  Tribes  did  so  (2  Kings  xvii.  17). 

*In-can  -ta-t8r-yS  a.  [Lat.  incantatus,  pa.  par. 
of  incanto;  Ital.  incantatorio.]  Dealing  by  en- 
chantment ;  magical. 

"  Fortune-tellers,  jugglers,  geomancers,  and  the  like  in. 
cantatory  impostors,  auily  delude  them." — Browne:  Vul- 
gar Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

•In-cant  -Ing,  a.  [Lat.  incanto=to  sing  charms.] 
Enchanting,  ravishing,  delightful. 

•In-can'-ton,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  can- 
ton (q.  v.).]  To  form  or  incorporate  into  a  canton ; 
to  unite  to  a  canton. 

In-cap-a-bll  -I-tf ,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
capability  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incapable;  want  of  power  or  capacity,  physical, 
mental,  or  otherwise ;  incapacity ;  inability ;  legal 
disqualification. 

"Such  remediless  incapability  of  a  marriage  estate." — 
Bit.  Hall:  Resolutions,  dec.  iv.,  case  10. 

In-cap'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incapaMK* 
=  that  cannot  hold  or  contain:  in-=not,  and  capa- 
ftt'Iii.]  [CAPABLE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  capable  of  holding  or  containing ;  unable 
to  hold  or  contain ;  not  having  room  sufficient  to 
hold  or  contain. 

"Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you." 

Shakesp. .-  Sonnet  113. 

2.  Not  admitting  of ;  not  susceptible ;  not  capable 
of  receiving ;  as,  A  house  is  incapable  of  repair. 

3.  Not  capable  of  communicating  or  participat- 
ing in. 

"  Decrepit  age    .    .    . 
Incapable  of  pleasures,"        Dryden:  Art  of  Poetry. 

4.  Not  capable  of  learning,  knowing,  or  under- 
standing; wanting  in  mental  capacity  or  compre- 
hension. 

5.  Wanting  in  power  or  ability ;  not  equal  to ;  un- 
able ;  specif.,  destitute   of,  or  wanting   in  virile 
power;  impotent. 


incarnadine 

6.  Disqualified   by  law;  legally  incapacitated; 
wanting  legal  qualifications  or  capacity. 

"  He  should  be  Incapable,  of  ever  holding  any  office."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xxi. 

7.  Wanting  in  moral  power  or  disposition;  used 
with  reference  to  actions,  conduct,  feelings,  &c. ; 
as,  He  is  incapable  of  dishonesty. 

8.  Unable  to  take  care  of  one's  self ;  as,  drunk 
and  incapable. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  physically  or  mentally  unable 
to  act ;  an  inefficient  or  silly  person. 

In- cap  -ably1,  adv.  [Eng.  incapab(le) ; -ly.']  In 
an  incapable  manner. 

•In  ca  pa  -clous,  a.  [Prof,  in- (2),  and  English 
capacious  (q.  y.).] 

1.  Not  capacious ;  not  having  room  or  space ;  not 
spacious ;  narrow,  confined. 

2.  Incapable  of  comprehension  or  apprehension; 
mentally  weak  or  foolish. 

"Ears  and  capacities  Incapacious  of  them.1'—  Mountagu: 
Appeal  to  Cfesar,  ch.  ix. 

•In-ca-pa'-clous-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  incapacious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incapacious; 
incapacity. 

In-ca-p4c  -l-tate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
capacitate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To   deprive   of   natural    power,    capacity,   or 
ability ;  to  render  incapable ;  to  disable ;  as,  Old  age 
incapacitates  a  man  for  work. 

2.  To  render  legally  incapable  or  incompetent ;  to 
deprive  of  legal  capacity  or  qualification. 

"  This  act  incapacitated  hie  next  heir  to  succeed  to  that 
estate  if  he  continued  a  papist."— Bumet:  Hist.  Ovm. 
Time  (an.  1699). 

In-ca-pac-I-ta'-tion,  ».  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
capacitation  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  incapacitating  or 
disqualifying ;  the  state  of  being  incapacitated ; 
physical,  mental,  or  legal  incapacity. 

In-ca-paj'-I-tJ1,  s.    [Fr.  incapacite.'] 

1.  Ord.  Language:  Want  of  capacity,  power,  or 
ability;  inability;  incompetency. 

"It  proceeds  from  a  certain  incapacity  of  possessing 
themselves." — Steele:  Spectator,  No.  222. 

2.  Law:  The  want  or   deprivation  of  a  quality 
legally  to  do,  give,  transmit,  or  receive  anything. 

"Statutes  imposing  civil  incapacities  would  soon  fol- 
low."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

In-car'-9e"r-ate,  f.  t.  [Lat.  in-=in,  and  career- 
titttx,  pa.  par.  of  carcero— to  put  in  prison;  career 
=a  prison.] 

1.  To  imprison  ;  to  confine  or  shut  up  in  a  prison  ; 
to  put  in  prison. 

2.  To  shut  up,  confine,  or  inclose. 

"Contagion  may  be  propagated  by  bodies,  that  easily 
incarcerate  the  infected  air;  as  woolen  clothes." — Harvey. 

In-car'-cSr-ate,  adj.  [INCAECESATE,  «.]  Im- 
prisoned, shut  up ;  confined. 

"When  they  no  longer  be  incarcerate 
In  this  dark  dungeon,  this  foul  fleshy  wall." 

More:  Sony  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  c.  ii.,  8.  20. 

In-car-gSr  a  tion,  «.  [INCARCERATE.]  The  act 
of  incarcerating  or  imprisoning ;  the  state  of  being 
imprisoned ;  imprisonment ;  confinement. 

"A  state  of  incarceration  for  former  delinquencies." — 
Glanvill:  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  iv. 

*In-car'-$Sr-a-t8r,  s.  [Eng.  incarcerate) ;  -or.J 
One  who  incarcerates  or  imprisons. 

•In-car'-dln-ate,  a.  [A  corruption  of  incarnate 
(q.  v.).]  Incarnate. 

"We  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil  fn- 
eardinate."—  Shakesp.:  Twelfth  flight,  v.  i. 

•Ill-earn',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  incarner,  from  Low  Lat. 
income,  from  Lat.  in-=in,  and  caro  (genit.  carm's) 
=:flesh;  Ital.  incarnare ;  fap.  encarnar. ] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cover,  clothe,  or  invest  with  flesh. 
"The  flesh  will  soon  arise  in  that  cut  of  the  bone,  and 

make  exfoliation  of  what  is  necessary,  and  inca.ru  it." — 
Wiseman:  Surgery. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  breed,  gain,  or  to  acquire  flesh ; 
to  become  covered  or  clothed  with  flesh. 

"The  slough  came  off,  and  the  ulcer  happily  incarned." 
—  Wiseman:  Surgery. 

•In-car'-na-dlne,  a.  [Fr.  incarnadin,  from  Ital. 
incarnadine,  incarnatino,  from  incarno=incarnate, 
of  flesh  color,  from  Lat.  incarnafus  =  incarnate 
(q.  v.).]  Of  a  flesh  or  carnation  color ;  flesh-colored; 
reddish. 

"  [He]  covers  his  ferocious  eye  with  hands 
Incarnadine."  Byron:  Cain,  iii.  1. 

*In-car  -na-dme,  v.  t.  [INCARNADINE,  a.]  To 
dye  red  or  of  a  flesh  color ;  to  tinge  of  a  red  color. 

"  This  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine." 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  il.  2. 
IT  In  some  editions  spelled  INCARNARDINE. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  --  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -nous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &e.  -  bel,     del. 
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*!n-car  -nate,  v.  t.  &.  i.  [IXCAKXATE,  a.]  IN- 
CARN.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  clothe,  cover,  or  invest  with  flesh ; 
to  embody  in  flesh. 

"  To  incarnate  sin  into  the  unpunishing  and  well- 
pleased  will  of  God."— Hilton:  Doctrine  of  Di  force,  bk.  ii., 
ih.  iii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  breed  flesh;  to  acquire  flesh;  to 
granulate,  as  a  wound.    (Sterne,) 

Ill-car  -nate,  a.  [Lat.  incarnatus,  pa.  par.  of 
tncarno=to  clothe  with  flesh:  i?i=in,  and  caro 
(genitive  carnis)=  flesh;  Fr.tncanat;  Ital.  incar- 
nato.] 

1.  Invested  or  clothed  with  flesh;  embodied  in 
flesh. 

"  Like  as  Jesus  Christe  our  Savyour  incarnate  by  the 
worde  of  God." — Bp.  Gardner:  Explic.  of  Transubstuntia- 
tion,  to.  106. 

*2.  Of  a  red  color ;  flesh-colored. 

"They  are  of  a  fresh  and  bright  purple,  in  another  of  a 

flittering  incarnate  and  rosate  color." — P.  Holland:  1'linti, 
k.  xiv.,  ch.  i. 

IT  Richardson  (Clarissa,  v.  46)  uses  the  W9rd  as 
though  the  in~  were  privative,  and  the  meaning  of 
incarnate=not  in  the  flesh. 

In-car-na  -tion,  *in-car  na-ci-oun,  »in  car- 
na-cy  on,  s.  [Fr.  incarnation,  from  Low  Latin 
ineamationem,  accus.  of  incarnatio,  from  Lat.  in- 
carnatug;  Sp.  encarnacion;  Italian  incarnazione.] 

[INCARNATE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  assuming  flesh ;  the  act  of  clothing 
with  or  embodying  in  flesh;  the  act  of  assuming 
flesh  or  a  human  body ;  the  state  of  being  invested 
or  clothed  with  flesh.    [II.  2.] 

2.  A  representation  in  a  human  or  incarnate  form ; 
•an  embodiment  in  human  form ;  a  vivid  exemplifi- 
cation or  representation ;  as,  He  is  the  incarnation 
of  mischief. 

*3.  The  color  of  flesh ;  carnation ;  flesh-color. 
"How  lovely  he  appears  t  his  little  cheeks, 
In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  roseleaves."  Byron:  Cain,  iii.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Sing. :  The  process  of  healing  wounds,  and  fill- 
ing or  covering  the  part  with  new  flesh. 

"  The  pulsation  under  the  cicatrix  proceeded  from  the 
too  lax  incarnation  of  the  wound." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

2.  Theol. :  The  act  of  taking  flesh  and  blood,  the 
state  of  becoming  incarnate,  applied  to  the  second 


(Second  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.) 

In-car'-na-tlve,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.  incarnatif,  from 
incarnar=incarnate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  -4«  adj. :  Causing  new  flesh  to  grow. 

"All  sorts  of  wax  be  emollitive,  heating,  and  incarna- 
.tive." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

B.  /Is  subst. :   A  medicine  or  application  which 
promotes  the  growth  of  new  flesh,  and  assists  na- 
ture in  the  healing  of  wounds. 

"  I  deterged  the  abscess,  and  incarned  by  the  common 
tncarnative." — Wiseman:  Surgery,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  if. 

In-car-nl-fi-ca-tion,  s.  [As  if  from  a  verb 
incarnify.]  The  act  of  assuming  or  being  clothed 
with  flesn ;  incarnation. 

In  case  ,  v.  t.   Another  spelling  of  ENCASE  (q.  v.). 

Ill-case  -mSnt,  8.    [Eng.  incase ;  -ment.] 

1  The  act  of  incasing  or  inclosing  in  a  case ;  the 
state  of  being  incased. 

2.  That  which  incases  or  incloses ;  a  casing ;  a 
covering, 

ill  cask  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng,  cask  (q.  v.).] 
To  put  into,  or  as  into,  a  cask. 

"  Then  might  he  incask  his  pate  in  his  hat." — Shelton: 
Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

In-cas  -tSl-lat-ed,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
castellated  (q.v.).]  Inclosed  or  confined  in  a  castla. 

In-cas  tolled  (t  silent),  a.  [Pref.  in- (I),  Mid. 
Eng.  eas(eJ=castle,  and  suff  -ed.] 

1.  Inclosed  or  confined  in  a  castle. 

2.  Hoof-bound.    (Crabb.) 
lB-cat-6-na'-tion,  s.    [Low  Latin  incatenatio, 

.from  Lat.  tn-=in,  and  catena=a  chain.]  The  act 
of  linking  or  yoking  together;  as,  the  incatenatwn 
of  fleas.  (Goldsmith.) 

In  cau  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  caution 
(q.  v.).J  Want  or  lack  of  caution;  hoedlessnoss ; 
negligence ;  carelessness. 

"Lest,  through  incaution  falling,  thou  may'st  be 
A  joy  to  others,  a  reproach  to  me." 

Pope:  Honier'a  Iliad,  xxiii.  415. 

In-cau'-tlous,  '*In-cau  -tel-ofis,  a.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  cautious,  *cautelous  (q.v.).]  Not 
cautious;  wanting  in  caution;  heedless;  careless; 
not  circumspect ;  unwary. 

"The  ostrich,  silliest  of  the  feathered  kind,    .    .    . 
Commits  her  eggs,  incautiaim,  to  the  dust." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  791. 


In-cau -tious-ly1,  *In-cau  -tSl-oiis-1^,  adverb. 

[Eng.  incautiou8f  incautelous ;  -Jv.]  In  an  incau- 
tious manner ;  without  caution  or  need  ;  carelessly ; 
negligently ;  heedlessly. 

"It  is,  at  least,  incautiously  exprest." 

Byrom;  A  Friendly  Expostulation. 

In-cau  -tious-ness,  s.  [Eng,  incautious;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incautious;  want  of 
caution ;  heodlessness ;  negligence. 

In-ca-vate,  r.  t.  [Latin  in-  =  in,  and  cavatus.] 
[CAVATE.J  To  make  hollow  or  concave ;  to  bend  in. 

In-ca-va '-tion,  s.    [Eng.  incav(ate) ;  -ation.'] 

1,  Tho  act  of  making  hollow  or  concave. 

_.  A  hollow;  a  depression;  an  excavation. 

*In-cave  ,  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  ENCAVE 
(q.v.). 

*In-cav-ern,  r.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English 
cavern  (q.  v.).]  To  inclose  or  shut  up  as  in  a  cavern. 

"Then  Lid  creeps  on  along,  and  HO  tncavern'd  goes." 
Draytoti:  Polyolbion,  B.  1. 

*In~9ed  -Ing-ly\  adv.  [Formed  as  if  from  pr. 
par.  of  an  Eng.  verbincede.]  Majestically. 

If  Davies  gives  an  example  from  Miss  Bronte 
(Villette,  ch.  xxiii),  in  which  tfiere  seems  to  be  an 
allusion  to  the  "Ego  qu»  divum  incedo  regina  "  of 
Juno.  (Virgil:  jEneid,i.4&.) 

*In-ce-leb'-rI-t?,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
celebrity  (q.  v.).]  Want  or  absence  of  celebrity  or 
fame. 

*In-9§nd  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  incendo=to  set  fire  to;  to 
inflame.]  To  inflame,  to  heat,  to  excite. 

"Naturall  heate,  by  withdrawinge  of  moysture,  is  to 
moche  incended."— Elyot:  Castel  of  Belth,  bk.  iii,,  oh.  iii. 

In~9en -dl-ar-If m,  s.  [Eug.  incendiar(y) ;  -ism.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  an  incendiary. 

In~9en  -dl-ar-^,  *in-cen-di-ar-ie,  a.  &s.  [Lat. 
incendiarius= setting  on  fire,  from  incenciium=fire ; 
incendo=t&  set  on  fire;  Fr.  incendiairej  Ital.  &  Sp. 
incendiario.'] 

A.  As  adjective; 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  incendiarism,  or  the  mali- 
cious burning  of  a  dwelling. 

2.  Fig. :  Exciting,  or  tending  to  excite  or  inflame 
factions,  seditions,  or  quarrels;  inflammatory. 

"Thus  the  writing  of  incendiary  letters."— Paley-  Moral 
Philosophy,  TO],  ii.,  ch.  iz. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit,:  One  who  maliciously  sets  fire  to  any  dwell- 
ing-house or  other  building ;  one  who  sets  fire  to 
the  property  of  another ;  one  who  is  guilty  of  arson. 

"  If  such  was  the  design  of  the  incendiaries  itcomplete- 
ly  failed." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  or  that  which  excites  or  inflames 
factions,    seditions,  or   quarrels;    a  political  agi- 
tator. 

"To  be  scrawled  with  the  midnight  chalk  of  incendia- 
ries, with  'No  Popery,'  on  walla  and  doors  of  devoted 
houses." — Burke:  Speech  at  Bristol. 

incendiary-shell,  s.    [CABCASS,  s.,  IT.] 
*In-§8n'-dI-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  incendiosus,  from  in- 
cendium=fire.]     Exciting  or   inflaming   factions, 
seditions,  or  quarrels;  inflammatory,  incendiary. 

*In-98n'-dI-OUS-ly;,adv.  [Eng.  incendious;  -ly.] 
So  as  to  excite  factions,  quarrels,  or  contentions. 

In-9$n>sailt,  a.  [Low  Lat.  incensans,  pr.  par. 
of  incenso,  a  freq.  from  Lat.  incendo=to  burn.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a 
boar  when  borne  lu  a  furious 
angry  position. 

*In-cSna-a  -Won,  s.  [Eng.  fn- 
cens(e) ;  -ation.]  The  offering 
of  incense,  either  as  an  act  of 
divine  worship,  or  as  a  cere- 
monial adjunct  thereto. 

"The  Missal  of  the  Roman  Church 
now  enjoins  incenaation." — Encyc. 
Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xii.  722. 

ln-gense,    *en-cense,    *in- 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Tho  resin  or  gum  of  Olibanum. 

2.  Comparative  Religions: 


Incensant. 


cence,  s.  [Fr.  encens,  from  Lat.  incensum,  neut. of 
incensus,  pa.  par.  of  incendo=to  burn ;  Ital.  &  Port. 
incenso;  0.  Sp.  encenso;  Sp.  inciemo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Materials  used  for  making  perfumes;  a  mixture 
of  fragrant  gums,  spices,  <fec.,  used  for  producing 
perfumes  when  burnt. 

"And  high  on  every  peak  a  statue  seemed 

To  hang  on  tiptoe,  tossing  up 
A  cloud  of  incense."    Tennyson.-  Pal.  of  Art,  39. 

2.  Perfume  extracted  from  spices  and  gums  when 
burnt  in  religious  rites,  or  as  an  offering  to  a  deity. 

"A  thick  cloud  of  incense  went  up." — Ezek.  viii.  11. 

3.  Any  offering  to  a  superior  being. 

"Incense  kindled  at  the  muse's  flame." — Gray:  Elegy. 


that  incense  is  the  natural  outcome  of  animism, 
which  might  reasonably  hold  that  offerings  reduced 
to  smoke  or  vapor  by  the  medium  of  fire  were  fit- 
tingly consumed  by  or  transmitted  to  spiritual 
beings.  (Of.  Genesis  viii.  21 ;  Horn.,  H.  i.  317  •  Ovid, 
Met.,  xii.  154.)  An  inscription  in  the  valley  of  Ham- 
mamat  states  that  an  Egyptian  nobleman  was  sent 
by  Pharaoh  Saukhara  (B.  C.  2500)  "to  bring  back 
odoriferous  gums  "  from  Punt,  now  identified  with 
the  Somali  country;  the  marbles  of  Nineveh  fur- 
nish examples  of  offering  incense  to  the  Sun-god  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  5) ;  and  the  Hindus  employed  it  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.  The  progress  in  classic 
times  from  "fumigations  with  herbs  and  chips  of 
fragrant  wood  "  is  shown  in  the  thyun  (cf.  thyos)  of 
Homer,  and  the  libarotos  of  later  writers;  in  the 
herbij!  Sabince  and  laurux  of  Ovid  (Fast,  i.343,  344), 
and  the  masculathura  of  Virgil  (Eel.  viii.  65). 

(2)  Jewish:  Qetoreth,  qetorah.    This  is  sometimes 
confounded  with   lebonah,  frankincense,  which  is 
the  name  of  a  plant.    Incense  was  compounded  of 
stacte,  onycha,  galbanum,  and  pure  frankincense, 
an  equal  part  of  each  by  weight.    Any  one  making 
a  similar  composition  was  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
people  of  God.    (Exod.  xxx.  34-38.)    Incense  was  to 
be  burnt  every  morning  and  evening  on  the  "  altar 
of  incense."    (Exod.  xxx.  7, 8.)    On  the  groat  day  of 
atonement  a  handful  of  it,  put  on  a  censer  of  burn- 
ing coals  when  the  priest  went  within  the  veil  to 
the  Most  Holy  Place,  was  to  rise  in  a  cloud  cover- 
ing the  mercy  seat  (Lev.  xvi.  12,  13).    It  was  used 
also  on  extraordinary  occasions,  at  times  of  great 
public  calamity,  as  plague  (Num.  xvi.  46-50).    Only 
the  priests  might  burn  incense  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  16-21 ; 
Luke  i.  8,  9).    Probably  it  symbolized  the  accept- 
able prayersof  saints  (Psalm  cxli.  2 ;  Rev.  viii.  4). 

(3)  Christian:  In  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches 
it  is  used  in  all  the  solemn  offices.    It  is  mentioned 
in  the  first  Ordo  Rmnanus,  probably  of  the  seventh 
century.    It  is  also  used  in  the  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic  Church.      [IRVINGITE9.]      In   the   Anglican 
Church  the  use  of  incense  was  gradually  abandoned 
after  the  reign   of  Edward  VI.   until   the  ritual- 
istic revival  of  the  present  day;  but  it  has  never 
been  formally  prohibited.    Neither  the  Reformed 
Churches   of  Europe  nor  English  Protestant  dis- 
senters employ  incense  in  their  ritual. 

incense-breathing,  adj.  Exhaling  incense  or 
sweet  odors;  as,  the  incense-breathing  morn. 
(Gray:  Elegy.) 

incense-tree,  ». 

Botany:  (1)  Idea  ijuianensis,  (2)  Moschoxylon 
swartii. 

incense-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Idea  heptaphylla. 

In'-fSnse  (1),  v.  t.  [INCENSE,  s.]  To  perfume 
with  incense ;  to  offer  incense  to. 

In  cense  (2),  v.  t.  [Lat.  incensus,  pa.  par.  of 
incendo=to  inflame,  to  burn.] 

1.  To  burn,  to  kindle,  to  set  on  fire. 

"  Vertue  is  1  ike  pretious  odors,  most  fragrant  when  they 
are  incensed  or  crush'd." — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Simulations. 

*2.  (In  a  more  general  sense  than  now) :  To  stir 
up  any  passion  or  emotion  within  the  human  breast. 

"By  which  speech  he  incensed  the  English  to  go  on 
with  him."— F uller:  Holy  War,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

3.  Toinflameor  excite  to  angry  passions ;  to  exas- 
perate, to  provoke,  to  irritate ;  to  make  exceedingly 
angry ;  to  fire. 

"Much  was  the  knight  incenst  with  his  lewd  word." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  36. 

In-C.en  sed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INCENSE  (2),  v.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Excited  or  inflamed    to  violent 
anger ;  exasperated,  irritated,  provoked. 

2.  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  the  eyes,  &c.,  of  any 
wild  creature  when  represented  with  fire  issuing 
from  them. 

In-9en  se-mSnt,  ».  [Eng.  incense  (2),  v. ;  -ment.] 
Irritation,  exasperation,  rage,  heat,  fury. 

"  His  incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  implacable  that 
satisfaction  can  be  none  but  pangs  of  death." — Shakesp.: 
Twelfth.  Niaht,  iii.  4. 

In-gens  -er,  *In-c8ns  -or, «.  [English  incens(e) 
(2),  v. ;  -er,  -or.]  One  who  incenses,  provokes,  or 
urges  on  another. 

"Seneca  understanding  by  the  report  of  those  that 
yet  somewhat  regarded  virtue  and  honor,  how  these 
lewd  incensers  did  accuse  him." — North:  Plutarch,  p. 
1,006. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     w8,    w6t,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
or,  '  wbre.     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,    cub,    dire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB.    OB  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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In  9<5n-BiOn,  s.  [Lat.  incensio,  from  inccnsus,  i>a. 
par.  of  incendo;  Ital.  incennione.]  Tho  act  of  kin- 
dling or  setting  on  fire  ;  the  state  of  being  set  on  fire. 

"Sena  looseth  its windiness  by  decocting,  and  subtile  or 
wimly  spirits  are  taken  off  by  iiictiisivn  or  evaporation." 
— Bacon:  Xatru-al  History,  §  23. 

In-9en-slve,  a.  [Eng.  incens(e);  -in:]  Tending 
to  excite  or  provoke ;  inflammatory. 

"Greatly  itic< •,>«/)•<•  of  humane  passion."— Bart-'-w.  *>  r- 
moits,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  10. 

tinmen  -sSr-jf,  s.  [Low  Lat.  incensorium,  from 
Lat.  i«cfiM«m=incenso;  Fr.  incensoir ;  Sp.  I'M  •  ,,- 
.;  Ital.  incensorio.]  A  vessel  in  which  incense 
is  burnt  oroffered ;  a  censer  (q.  v.). 

"Other  saints  lie  here  decorated  with  splendid  orna- 
ments lamps,  and  incensories  of  great  cost." — Evelyn: 
Mtmolrs,  Feb.  17,  1645. 

In-9§n  -su-ra-ble  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  censurable  (q.  v.).]  Not  censurable;  not 
deserving  of  censure  or  blame. 

In-9en'-siJ-ra-bl3f  (s  as  ah),  adv.  [Eng.  incen- 
surabl(e) ;  -y.]  In  a  manner  not  deserving  of  cen- 
sure or  blame. 

In-9<2n  -tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  !?ieenMi™s=striking 
up  a  tune,  hence  provoking,  inciting,  from  *incen- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  tncmo=to  blow  or  sound  an  instru- 
ment: «i=into,  and  cano=to  sing.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Inciting,  provoking,  urging,  encouraging. 

"  She  receiveth  that  incentive  spirit  of  fury."— P.  Hol- 
land: Plutarch,  p.  932. 

2.  Adapted  to  kindle  or  set  on  fire ;  taking  fire 
quickly.     (In  this   sense  probably  connected   by 
Milton  with  the  Lat.  incendo=to  inflame.) 

"Part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  of  fire."  • 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  519. 

B.  At  subst. :   Anything  which  acts  or  operates 
upon  the  mind  or  passions ;  anything  which  incites, 
encourages,  urges,  or  prompts  to  any  end;  that 
which  acts  as  a  motive,  incitement,  or  spur. 

"  Incentives  to  a  sacred  love." 
Cowper:  Secrets  of  Divine  Love.    (Trans.) 

In-9en  -tlve-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  incentive ; -ly.]  In 
an  incentive  manner;  like  an  incentive;  encourag- 
ingly, incitingly. 

In-9?pt  -Ing,  a.  [Lat.  inceptus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
cipio= to  begin.]  Incipient,  beginning,  inceptive. 

In-sep -tion,  s.  [Lat.  inceptio,  from  inceptus, 
pa.  par. of  incipio—to  begin,  lit.,  to  seize  on:  in= 
on,  and  capio=to  seize.] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  in  or  receiving;  the  state  or 
process  of  being  taken  in  or  received ;  reception. 

"The  inception  .  .  .  of  water  into  ths  lungs."— E.  A. 
Foe;  Marie  Koget. 

2.  A  beginning,  a  commencement. 

In-9ep  -tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  incept(us),pa.  par.  of 
-incipio=to  begin ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Beginning,  commencing;  noting 
the  beginning ;  primary ;  as,  an  inceptive  proposi- 
tion. 

"  The  grand  inceptive  caution  is  to  think." 

Byron:  Art  of  English  Poetry. 

2.  Math. :  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Wallis  to  express 
such  moments  or  first  principles  as,  having  no  mag- 
nitude in  themselves,  are  yet  capable  of  producing 
results  which  have  magnitude  in  themselves ;  thus 
a  point  is  inceptive  of  a  line,  a  line  of  a  surface,  and 
a  surface  of  a  solid. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  begins  or  notes  the  be- 
ginning, as  a  preposition  or  verb. 

"Inoeptives  or  desitives,  which  relate  to  the  beginning 
•or  ending  ot  anything."— Watts:  Logic,  pt.  ii.,  c.  2,  S  6. 

In^Sp'-tlve-lJS  adv.  [Eng.  inceptive;  -ly.]  In 
an  inceptive  manner ;  so  as  to  note  the  beginning. 

In-c8p  -t5r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  inceptus,  pa.  par.  of 
incipio=to  begin.] 

1.  A  beginner ;  one  who  is  in  his  rudiments. 

2.  One  who  is  on  the  point  of  taking  his  degree  in 
Arts. 

"Mr.  Hooker's  grace  was  given  him  for  inceptor  of 
arts."— Walton.-  Life  of '. Hooker. 

In-95r-a'-tion,  s.  [Latin  inceratus,  pa.  par.  of 
incero=to  cover  with  wax :  «i-=ont  and  cera=wax.] 
The  act  of  covering  or  smearing  with  wax. 

In-9Sr'-a-tIve,  a.  [tat.  «n-=on,  andcwro=wax.] 
•Cleaving  or  sticking  like  wax.  (Cotgrave.) 

In-9er-S-m6  -nl-ous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
ceremonious  (q.  v.).]  Without  ceremony  ;  in  a  sim- 
ple manner. 

"  Another  approves  better  of  a  simple  and  inccremonloui 
devotion."—  Bp.  Hall,  Sol.  17. 
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•In-ger  t»in,  *in-cer-tayne,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  certain  (q.  v.).]  Uncertain,  doubtful. 

"  Thys  is  a  thinge  moste  incertayne,  how  long  they  shall 
live." — Ijtktll:  James  iv. 

*In-$er  -tain-1? ,  adv.  [Pref.  in-  («),  and  Eng. 
certiiinli/  (q.  v.).]  Uncertainly,  doubtfully. 

*In-9er'-tain-ty\  *in-cer-tayn-tie,  s.     [Prof. 

in-  (2),  and  Eng.  certainty   (q.v,).]    Uncertainty, 
doubtfulness. 

"  Pacolet  went  on  in  deep  morals  on  the  tncertainty  of 
riches."— Tatter,  No.  44. 

*In-9er'-U-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  incerti- 
tudo,  from  Lat.  ?»cerrws=uncertain  (q.  v.).]  Un- 
certainty, doubtfulness,  doubt. 

"  The  cause  of  this  incertitude  and  difficultie." — P.  Hoi-* 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxv. 

*In-$e"r'-tum,  *In-ser'-tum,  s.  [Lat.  incertum, 
ncut.  of  i?irerh(s=doubtful.] 

Anc.  Arch. :  A  form  of  masonry  made  of  a  facing 
of  square  stones  of  irregular  sizes  and  a  filling  of 
rubble ;  rubble-work. 

*In-9esa'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  incessabilis,  from  in= 
not,  and  cessabilis= ceasing;  cesso=to  cease.]  Un 
ceasing,  continual,  unending. 

"  He  he*d  likewise  those  fncessable  strokes." — Shelton: 
Drni  tjuixiite,  vol.  i.,  Uk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

*In-9ess'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incessab(le) ;  -ly.] 
Unceasingly,  continually. 

In-9ess'-an-9y\  *in-cess-an-cie,  s.  [Eng.  incess- 
ant: -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incessant; 
continuance,  unceasingness. 

"  The  incessancie 
Of  showres  powrd  downe  vpon  them." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey  i. 

In-cesa  -ant,  *in-cess-aunt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  t'n- 
cessans,  from  m=not;  ce«sans=ceasing;  pr.  par.  of 
cesso=io  cease.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Unceasing,  unintermittent,  continual, 
uninterrupted,  constant,  perpetual,  ceaseless,  con- 
tinuous. 

"  The  roar  of  the  musketry  was  incessant." — Macautav: 
Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  v. 

*B.  As  subst.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
cessant. 

In-§ess  -ant-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  incessant ;  -ly.]  Un- 
ceasingly, without  intermission,  continually. 

"Some  friends  who  rally  me  incessantly."— Addison: 
Spectator,  No.  191. 

*In-9<5s8  -ant-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  incessant;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incessant. 

*In-9es  -siftn  (slon  as  sh6n),  s.  [Lat. incessus=& 
going  in  ;  incedo=to  go  in.]  Progress,  motion. 

"  The  incesaton  or  local  motion  of  animals." — Browne: 
Cyrus*  Garden,  ch.  iii. 

In'^Sst,  s.  [B'r.  inceste,  from  Lat.  incestus=un- 
chaste;  fn-=not,  and  castus=chaste.]  The  crime 
of  sexual  intercourse  between  persons  related 
within  the  degrees  wherein  marriage  is  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  the  country. 

IT  Spiritual  incest : 

1.  The  crime  of  sexual  intercourse  between  per- 
sons spiritually  allied  by  baptism  or  confirmation. 

2.  The  act  of  a  vicar  or  other  beneficiary  who 
holds  two  benefices,  the  one  depending  on  the  col- 
lation of  the  other. 

In-9es'-tu-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  incestuosus,  from  in- 
cesh«i=unchaste ;  Fr.  incesteujc.  ] 

1.  Guilty  of  incest. 

"In  the  arms  of  that  incestuous  queen." 

Daniel:  Octavia  to  Marcus  Antonius. 

2.  Involving  the  crime  of  incest. 

41  Virtuous  love,  not  adulterous  or  incestuous." — War- 
burton:  Ded.  to  the  Freethinkers.  (Post.) 

In-96s  -tu-ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  incestuous;  -ly.] 
In  an  incestuous  manner;  with  unnatural  love;  in 
a  manner  to  involve  the  crime  of  incest. 

"  Macareus  and  Canace,  son  and  daughter  to  ^Kolus, 
god  of  the  winds,  loved  each  other  incestuously." — Dryden. 

In-9§s'-tu-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incestuous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incestuous. 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  horrible  incestuousness  of  the 
match." — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  Add.  case  3. 

Inch  (1),  "inche,  *unche,  *ynche,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
ynce,  from  Lat.  uncia—an  inch,  an  ounce.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  A  lineal  measure,  being  tho  twelfth  part 
of  a  lineal  foot,  or  the  thirty-sixth  part  of  a  lineal 
yard.  It  is  subdivided  into  halves,  quarters, 
eighths,  sixteenths,  &c.,  for  mechanical  purpose, 
and  also  for  scientific  purposes  decimally,  and  into 
lines,  each  line  bting  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 
It  was  further  also  divided  into  three  parts,  called 
barley-corns,  from  the  inch  being  supposed  to  be  of 


inchoate 

the  length  of  three  barley-corns.    An  inch  is  2'54,  or 
morn    accurately   2'5399772  centimeters;   a  square 
inch  is  6'4516  square  centimeters  ;  a  cubic  inch  is 
16'387  cubic  centimeters. 
2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  The  least  quantity  or  degree. 

"Death  by  inches."  —  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

(2)  A  critical  moment;  tho  exact  moment. 
"Beldame,  I  think,  we  watched  you  at  an  inch." 

ShatMf.i  lie  nra  i'l;  l't-  II-  i.  *• 

B.  .-Is  adj.  :  Measuring  an  inch  in  any  dimension, 
whether  length,  breadth,  or  thickness  ;  generally  in 
composition,  as,  a  tour-inch,  wall,  &c.,  an  inch 
board. 

*inch-of-candle  auction,  s.  An  auction  which 
commenced  by  lighting  a  bit  of  candle  an  inch  long. 
Whoever  had  made  the  last  bid  before  tho  candle 
wont  out  had  tho  article  knocked  down  to  him. 

*inch-meal,  s.  A  piece  an  inch  lonp  ;  by  inch- 
meal by  inches.  (Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  2.) 

Inch-stuff,  s. 

Carp.  :  Deal  planks  sawed  one  inch  thick. 

Inch  (2),  s.  [Gael.  tnnts=an  island.]  An  island. 
It  appears  frequently  as  an  element  in  the  names 
of  small  islands  belonging  to  Scotland  ;  as,  Inch- 
colm,  &c.  In  Ireland  it  appears  in  the  original 
form  of  Innis  or  Ennis. 

"To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vL  24. 

Much,  v.  t.  &  i.    [lNCH(l),s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  drive  by  inches. 

"  He  gets  too  far  into  the  soldiers'  graces, 
And  inches  out  my  master." 

Druden:  Cleomenes,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  deal  out  as  it  were  by  inches  ;  to  give  spar- 
ingly. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  advance  or  retire  by  small  de- 
grees ;  to  move  slowly. 

"[He]  with  slow  paces  measures  back  the  field, 
And  inches  to  the  walls." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  Xneid,  ii.  1,066. 

*In-9hafe',  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  ENCHAFE 
(q.  v.). 

*In-chain',  v.  t. 
(q.  v.)f 

*In-9ham'-bSr,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English 
chamber  (q.  v.).]  To  lodge  in  a  chamber. 

*In-9hange-a-bIl-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  changeability  (q.  v.).J  Unchangeableness. 

*In-9hanf,  *In-ehant  -ment,  &c.  [ENCHANT, 
ENCHANTMENT,  &c.J 

*In~9harge  ',v.t.  Another  spelling  of  ENCH  AEOE 
(q.v.). 

*In-9har  -U-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
charitable  (q.v.).]  Not  charitable;  uncharitable. 

"Proud,  ignorant,  suspicious,  incharitable."  —  Evelyn: 
Apol.  fur  the  Royal  Party. 

»In-9har  -I-tj?,s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),andEng.cAartty 
(q.  v.).]  Want  of  charity  ;  uncharitableness. 

"By  your  incliarityto  his  soul  as  well  as  body."  —  Evelyn: 
Apol.  for  the  Royal  Party. 

•In  chase  ,  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  ENCHASE 
(q.  v.). 


Another  spelling  of  ENCHAIN 


*In-9haste  ,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  chaste.]  The 
same  as  UNCHASTE.  (Peele:  David  and  Beth.) 

*In-9has'-tI-ty\  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  chas- 
tity (q.  v.).]  Lewdness,  incontinence. 

"  Stained  with  inchastity'a  foul  blot." 

Hannay:  Sheretine  and  Mariana. 

Inched,  "Incht,  a.  [Eng.  inch;  -ed.]  Contain- 
ing inches  in  any  dimension  ;  used  in  composition  ; 
as,  four-mcAed. 

"To  ride  on  a  bay  trotting-horse  over  four-fncAed 
bridges."  —  Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

*In-Cheer',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
cheer  (q.  v.).]  To  cheer,  to  enliven,  to  encourage, 
to  gladden. 

"Whereby  the  all  Incheerino  majesty 
Shall  come  to  shine  at  full  in  all  her  parts." 

Daniel:  Paneuyricke  to  the  Kino's  Majesty. 

"Inchest',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  chest 
(q.  v.).]  To  put  up  or  shut  up  in  a  chest. 

*Inch'-I-pIn,  s.    [INCHPIN.] 

*In'-ch6-ate,  a.  [Lat.  inchoatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inchoo=to  begin.]  13egun;  commenced;  recent; 
existing  in  elements  ;  incomplete. 

"It  is  neither  a  substance  perfect,  nor  a  substance  fn- 
choate,  or  in  the  way  of  perfection."  —  Raleigh:  Hist,  of 
the  World. 

*In'-ch6-ate,  v.  t.    [INCHOATE,  a.]    To  begin;  to 

commence. 

"The  higher  congrnity  of  life,   ____  a 
fectly  inchoated."  —  Olanvill:  Pre-exist,  of  & 


boll,    bfiy;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    gell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    t&is; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -aion  =  shun;      -Won,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious, 


sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenoplion,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


inchoately 

•In'-chS-ate-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  inchoate;  -ly.]  In 
an  inchoate  or  incipient  manner. 

•In  cho-a'-tion,  *.  [INCHOATE.]  The  act  of 
beginning ;  an  inception  ;  a  beginning. 

*In'-Ch6-a-tIve,  a.&s.  [Lat.  inchoativus,  from 
inchoatus,  pa.  par.  of  inchoo;  Fr.  inchoatif;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  incoativo.~\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Expressing  or  denoting  indication  or 
beginning;  inceptive;  as,  an  inchoative  verb. 

B.  At  subst. :  That  which  begins,  or  expresses  the 
beginning  or   inception   of   anything ;   specif.,  in 
grammar,  an  inceptive  verb. 


Inch'-pln.  *inne-plnne,  *lnche-plnne,  «incn- 
i-pin,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Gael,  inne,  innidh= 
a  bowel  or  entrail.]  The  sweetbread  of  a  deer. 

*In-9lc'-tt-ra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  incicur=not  tame: 
in-=not;  ciciir=tame,  and  Eog.  -able.]  That  can- 
not be  tamed ;  untamable. 

*In-<Jlde',  v.  t.  [Lat.  incido,  from  in-=in,  into, 
and  c<Edo=to  cut  J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  cut. 

"  Catting  or  inciding  the  foreskin  should  be  mentioned 
here  as  a  practice  adopted  amongst  them." — Cook:  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Med.:  (See  extract.) 

"  Medicines  are  said  to  inc.ide  which  consist  of  pointed 
and  sharp  particles;  as  acids,  and  most  salts,  by  which  the 
particles  of  other  bodies  are  divided  from  one  another." 
— Quincy. 

In  -9l-den$e,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  incidentia 
from  incident,  pr.  par.  of  incido  —  to  fall  upon :  in- 

in,  on,  and  codo=to  fall;  Sp.  incidencia;  Ital. 
incidenza.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  on  or  upon ;  a  falling, 
a  fall. 

*2.  That  which  falls  out  or  happens ;  an  incident. 
" The  determination  of  these  meaner  incidences." — Bp. 
Hail.  Contempt.;  Salomon's  Choice. 

II.  Phys. :  The  manner  of  falling  on,  or  the  direc- 
tion in  which  a  body,  or  a  ray  of  light,  heat,  &c., 
falls  upon  any  surface. 

"  In  equal  Incidence*  there  is  a  considerable  inequality 
of  refractions." — Neteton:  Optics. 

IT  (1)  Angle  of  incidence: 

Optics,  Physics,  o*c.:   An  angle  formed  by  two 
straight  lines,  one  the  line  of  incidence  [2]  of  a  ray 
of  light  or  heat,  or  of  an  elastic  body  moving  to 
strike  a  plane,  and  the  other  a 
perpendicular  to  that  plane.  r 

The  angle  formed  by  the  per-     E  A 

pendicular  and  the  line  of 
departure  taken  by  the  elastic 
body  is  called  the  angle  of 

reflection,  and  is  always  equal     

to  the  former  one.    If  in  the     £»  B  c 

figure,  c  D  bo  the  plane,  A  B 

the  line  of  incidence,  and  F  B  a  perpendicular  to 
c  D,  then  A  B  F  is  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  F  B  E 
the  angle  of  reflection.  Formerly  these  terms  were 
more  commonly  applied  to  the  angles  ABC  and 
EBD  12]. 

(2)  Line  of  incidence : 

Optics,  Physics,  etc. :  The  straight  line  taken  by  a 
ray  of  light  or  heat,  or  an  elastic  body  moving  to 
strike  a  plane  at  an  acute  or  right  angle.  [1.] 

•In  ~9l-de  n-$¥,  «.  [Low  Lat.  incide ntia.]  [INCI- 
DENCE.] 

1.  A  falling  on  or  upon ;  incidence. 

2.  That  which  falls  out ;  an  incident :  an  event ; 
an  accident. 

"Accidental  moments  and  incidencies." — Bp.  Taylor: 
Of  Repentance,  ch.  iii.,  §  3. 

In'-9l-dent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incidens,  pr. 
par.  oftncido=to  fall  on,  to  happen;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
incidente.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Falling  or  striking  on  or  upon,  as  a  ray  of  light 
upon  a  reflecting  surface. 

2.  Falling  out  or  happening  occasionally:  casual; 
occasional ;  fortuitous ;  not  in  the  usual  course  of 
things ;  happening  beside  expectation. 

3.  Liable    or  apt    to  happen,  occur,    or  befall ; 
naturally    befalling,   appertaining,   or  belonging. 
Followed  by  to. 

4.  Appertaining  to   or  following  another  thing, 
called  the  principal,  as  a  court-baron  is  incident  to 
a  manor. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  falls  out  or  happens;  an  event;  a 
casualty. 

2.  An    event    of    minor    importance    occurring 
among   others;  an  episode  or  subordinate  action 
apart  from  the  main  plot  or  design. 

II.  Law:  Something  necessarily  depending  upon, 
appertaining  to,  or  passing  with  something  else 
which  is  more  worthy  or  principal. 
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Incident  proposition : 

Logic:  A  proposition  introduced  by  the  pronouns 
who,  which,  ichose,  whom,  Ac. 

"  The  additional  proposition  is  called  an  incident  prop- 
osition."— Watts:  Logic. 

If  For  the  difference  between  incident  and  circum- 
stance,  see  CIBCUMSTANCE  ;  for  that  between  inci- 
dent and  event,  see  EVENT. 

In-$I-dent  -al,  a.  &*.    [Eng.  incident;  -al.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Happening  occasionally,  or  as  an  occasional 
event ;  casual,  accidental,  undesigned,  fortuitous. 

"A  hatred  either  natural  or  incidental."— Milton:  Doc- 
trine of  Divorce,  bk,  ii.,  ch.  ivii. 

2.  Not  necessary  to  the  main  action  or  design ; 
subordinate ;  happening  or  done  by  the  way. 

"My  incidental  explications  of  the  rareflcation  and 
condensation  of  the  air." — Boyle:  Works,  i.  196. 

3.  Falling  out  or  happening  undesignedly  as  a 
result ;  contingent. 

"The  direct  and  proper  purpose  of  the  act,  and  the 
incidental  effect  of  it." — Hard:  Dis.  Christ  Driving  the 
Buyers,  <tr.,  out  of  the  Temple. 

*B.  As  subst. :  An  incident. 

In-$I-d5nt -al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  incidental;  -ly.] 
In  an  incidental  manner  or  way ;  casually,  incident- 
ally; apart  from  the  main  design  or  purpose;  un- 
designedly, without  intention ;  not  of  set  purpose ; 
by  the  way. 

"  A  grave  constitutional  question  was  incidentally 
raised." — Atacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

In-$I-d6nt  -al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incidental ;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incidental. 

'In-cl-dent  -a-r f,  a.  [English  incident;  -ar-j/.J 
Occasional ;  occurring  at  long  intervals.  (Backet: 
Life  of  Williams,  ii.  208.) 

*In'-9l-dent-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  incident;  -less.]  Un- 
eventful. (Mad.  D'Arblay :  Diary,  ii.  158.) 

*In'-5l-dent-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  incident;  -ly.]  Oc- 
casionally, by  the  way,  incidentally. 

*ln-sln'-der-ment,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Eng.  cinder, 
and  suff.  -ment.]  Reduction  to  ashes ;  incineration. 
(Davies:  Holy  Roode.) 

In-9ln'-er-a-bl6,  a.  [Latin  /n-=in,  into,  and 
cinis  (genit.  cineris)  =ashes.J  Capable  of  being 
reduced  to  ashes. 

"  But  other  incinerable  substances  were  found  so  fresh, 
that  they  could  feel  no  sindge  from  fire." — Browne:  Urn« 
Burial,  ch.  iii. 

In-cln'-gr-ate,  v.  t.  [INCINEEATE,  a.]  To  burn 
or  reduce  to  ashes. 

"  Yet  it  is  the  fire  only  that  incinerates  bodies."  -Boyle: 
Works,  i.  486. 

*ln-9ln'-Sr-ate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  incineratus,  from 
Lat.  in-  =in,  into,  and  cinis  (genit.  cineris)  =  ashes. J 
Burnt  or  reduced  to  ashes ;  thoroughly  consumed. 

In-9ln-Sr-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  incin- 
eratio,  from  incinero=  to  reduce  to  ashes.]  The  act 
of  burning  or  reducing  to  ashes ;  the  state  of  being 
reduced  to  ashes  by  combustion. 

"Not  producible  by  any  known  way,  without  incinera- 
tion."—Boyle:  Works,  i.  529. 

In-9lp'-I-en9e,  In-9lp-I-en-9y,  s.  [Eng.  incip- 
ient; -ce,-cy.]  A  beginning,  a  commencement,  an 
inception. 

In  clp  -I-ent,  a.  [Latin  incipiens,  pr.  par.  of 
incipto=totakein  hand,  to  begin:  in- =in,  into,  and 
capio=to  take;  Ital.  &  Sp.  incipiente.]  Beginning, 
commencing,  starting ;  beginning  to  show  itself. 

"  Some  sorts  of  headaches,  palsies,  incipient  apoplexies, 
Ac."—  Boyle:  Works,  iv.  641. 

*ln-clp  -I-ent-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  incipient;  -ly.]  In 
an  incipient  manner. 

*In~9lr  -de,  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  ENCIECLE 
(q.v.). 

*In-9lr  -clet,  s.    [ENCIECLET.] 

ln-9lr-cum-scrlp'-tl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  circumscriptible  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  cir- 
cumscribed or  limited ;  incapable  of  circumscrip- 
tion. 

"Both  in  heaven,  and  earth,  invisible,  incircumscripti- 
ble."—Bp.  Hall.-  The  Old  Religion,  %  2. 

In-9Tr-cum-scrIp'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  circumscription  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  incircumscriptible. 

In-9lr'-cfim-spect,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
circumspect  (q.  v.).]  Not  circumspect;  heedless, 
inadvertent,  careless,  unwary. 

*'  They  carve  those  that  bee  simple  and  incircumspecte 
into  shipwrake."— Udall:  Jude  10. 
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*In-elr-cunv spec  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  an,) 
Eng.  circumspection  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  circumspec- 
tion, heed,  or  care;  heedlessness. 

"An  unexpected  way  of  delusion,  whereby  he  more 
easily  led  away  the  incircumspecttou  of  their  belief." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xii. 

*In-9l§e',  v.  t.  [Fr.  inciier,  from  Lat.  incisus, 
pa.  par.  of  ineido=to  cut  into:  in=in,  into,  cozdo— 
to  cut.]  To  cut  in,  to  grave, 
to  carve. 

"  I  on  thy  grave  this  epitaph 

incise." 

Carets:    On  the  Death  of  Dr. 
Donne. 

In-clsed  ,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[INCISE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:   Cut;   in- 
flicted by  a  cutting  instru-  Incised  Leaf. 
ment ;  as,  an  incised  wound. 

2.  Bot. :  Regularly  divided  by  deep  incisions. 
*In-9lje'-iy,    adv.     [Eng.  incise;  -ly.]     In   the 

manner  of  incisions  or  notches. 

In-9l'-§ion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lnt.  incisionem,  accus. 
ofincisio=a  cutting  into,  from  incisus,  pa.  par.  of 
incido=to  cut  into.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  incising  or  cutting  into  a  substance. 

"  To  sever  by  incision."—  Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

2.  That  which  is  produced  by  incising ;  a  cut,  a 
gash;  a  separation  of  the  parts  of  any  substance 
made  by  a  sharp  instrument. 

"They  deep  incieton  make,  and  talk  the  while 
Of  England's  glory."         Thomson:  Autumn,  606. 

3.  The  division,  separation,  or  dissolution  of  vis- 
cosities by  means  of  medicines  or  drugs. 

II.  Fig. :  Sharpness,  trenchancy,  decision  ;  as,  to 
do  anything  with  incision, 

In-91'-slve,  a.  [Fr.  incisif,  from  Lat.  incisus,  pa. 
par.  of  incido.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  cutting  into  or  dividing 
the  substance  of  any  body. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  dividing  or  dissolving 
viscosities. 

"  It  [endive]  is  natural  ly  cold,  profitable  for  hot  stom- 
achs; incisive,  and  opening  obstructions  of  the  liver."— 
Evelyn:  Acetaria. 

II.  Fig. :  Sharp,  penetrating,  trenchant,  acnte. 
incisive-bones,  *.  pi. 

Anat.:  The  bones  of  the  upper  jawcontainingthe 
incisors ;  the  premaxillary  bones. 

tinclslve-teeth,  «.  pi.    [INCISOE,  A.  1.] 
In-91  -slve-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  incisive ;  -ly.]    In  an 
incisive,  sharp,  or  penetrating  manner;  with  in- 
cision. 

In-cls.  -8r,  s.  &  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  inciawi,  pa. 
par.  of  incido=to  cut  into  or  through.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 
Anatomy : 

_  1.  Human:  A  tooth  adapted  for  cutting  or  divid- 
ing the  food.  There  are  four  permanent  incisors  in 
each  jaw.  Their 
crowns  are  chisel- 
shaped,  and  have 
a  sharp  cutting 
edge,  which  by 
continued  use  is 
beveled  off  be- 
hind in  the  upper 
teeth,  but  in  the 
lower  set  is  worn 
down  in  front. 
The  fang  is  long, 
single,  conic  al,  _  | 
and  compressed  fc- 
at  the  sides,  where 
it  is  somewhat 

Sl?Khr,LfJ!rroweTd'   Upper  Jaw  of  (A>  Man' and  <B> 

Z.   Compar.:   In  Patagonian  Cavy. 

the  several  orders 

of    mammals    the  '•  '•  lncisor8- 

incisors  vary  in  number ;  thus,  in  the  carnivora  there 
are  uniformly  six  in  each  jaw ;  of  the  Ruminantia, 
only  the  camels  and  llamas  have  incisors  in  the 
upper  jaw,  a  callous  pad  taking  their  place. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Adapted  for  cutting.    [INCISOR-TEETH.] 

2.  Oft  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  incisors.    There  are  an  incisor  foramen,  fissure, 
fossa,  and  nerve. 


fate,    fit.    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or,     w<Sre,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try;    Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw! 


?a 
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mcisormm 

tln-fl-sHr  -I-um,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  mcido=to 
cut  in  or  through.] 
Surgery  : 

1.  A  table  on  which  a  patient  is  laid  to  have  an 
incision  made,  in  his  body.    (Parr.) 

2.  A  body  to  be  dissected.    (Parr.) 

*ln-§i§  -Cr-y1,  a.  [Fr.  incisoire;  Ital.  &  Sp.  in- 
nucrt/i.  ]  Haviug  the  quality  of  incising  or  cutting  ; 
incisive. 

•In-fl-sure  (s  as  zh),  s.  [Lat.  incisura,  from 
incisus,  pa.  par.  of  incido;  Fr.  incisure  ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
incisura.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  cut,  a  gash,  an  incision. 

"In  others  with  a  much  shorter  incisure,  for  the  gather- 
ing and  holding  of  herbaceous  food."  —  Derham:  Physico- 
Ttieology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  zi. 

2.  Anat.  :   A  notch.    There  are  incisures  of  the 
acetabulum,  of  the  ethmoid,  &c. 

•In  -gl-tant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  incitans,  pr.  par.  of 
incito=to  stir  up,  to  incite  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Exciting,  stimulating,  stirring  up. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  excites  or  stimulates; 
a  stimulant. 

In-fl-ta  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  incitatio,  from  incitatus, 
a.  par.  of  incite;  Fr.  incitation;  Sp.  incitacion; 
tal.  incttazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  inciting,  stimulating,  or  exciting  to 
action  ;  incitement. 

"Styring  and  incitations  toward  deadly  sinful!  dedes." 
—Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  551. 

2.  That  which  incites  or  stimulates  to  action  ;  an 
incentive,  a  stimulant,  an  impulse,  a  motive,  an 
incitement. 

"The  strongest  and  noblest  incitation  to  honest  at- 
tempts."— Taller,  No.  23. 

In'-fl-ta-tlve,  s.  [Eng.  incite  (nt)  ;  t  connective 
and  suff.  -ive.J  A  provocative,  a  stimulant. 

In  cite  ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  inciter,  from  Lat.  in«7o=to 
urge  forward:  in-=in,  on,  and  ci(o=to  urge;  Sp. 
incitpr;  Ital.  incitare.]  To  stir  up  ;  to  urge  on  ;  to 
move  or  stimulate  to  action  ;  to  spur  on  ;  to  ani- 
mate, to  instigate,  to  provoke,  to  prompt,  to  en- 
courage. 

"These  Mars  incites,  and  those  Minerva  fires." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad  iv.  499. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  incite  and  to  en- 
courage, see  ENCOURAGE  ;  for  that  between  to  incite 
and  to  excite,  see  EXCITE. 

In-clte  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  incite;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  inciting,  urging,  or  stimulating  ;  the 
state  of  being  incited. 

2.  That  which  incites  or  moves  to  action  ;  a  stim- 
ulus, an  incentive,  a  motive. 

"  He  cuts  off  the  incitements  to  a  virtuous  ambition."  — 
Burke:  On  the  Economical  Reform. 

In-flt'-Sr,  «.  [Bug.  incit(e)  ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  incites  or  moves  to  action. 

"The  first  inciters,  beginners,  and  more  than  to  the 
third  part  actors  of  all  that  followed."—  Milton:  A  Free 
Commonwealth. 

In-$it'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [INCITE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  moving  or  stimulating  to 
action  ;  incitement. 

In-fit  -Ing-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  inciting;  -!».]  In  an 
inciting  manner  ;  so  as  to  incite  or  stir  to  action. 

In-Ci  -t6-,  pref.  [Lat.  inci(o=to  set  in  rapid 
motion.]  [Etym.] 

Inclto-motor,  Incito-motory,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  that  function  of  the 
nervous  system  by  which  an  impression  is  trans- 
mitted from  a  center  so  as  to  produce  contraction 
of  a  muscle  ;  the  opposite  of  excito-motor  (q.  v.). 

•In-flv'-Il,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incivilis.]  Rude, 
impolite,  unpolished. 

In-fl-Vll'-I-t?,  «.    [Fr.  incivilitf.1 

1.  A  state  of  rudeness  or  ignorance,  or  want  of 
civilization. 

"Brought  from  their  idolatry,  bloody  sacrifices,  ignor- 
ance, and  incivility,  to  the  worshiping  of  the  true  God." 
—  Sir  W.  Raleigh:  Voyage  for  Guiana. 

2.  Rudeness,  impoliteness;  want  of  courtesy  or 
civility  ;  rudeness  of  manners. 

"I  had  been  treated  with  some  incivility."  —  Cook: 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  Ii. 

3.  An  act  of  rudeness,  impoliteness,  or  ill-breed- 
ing. 

*In-$Iv-Il-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
civilization  (q.  v.).]  The  state  of  being  uncivilized; 
a  want  of  civilization;  barbarism. 

*ln-clv  -Il-lJ%  adv.  [Eng.  incivil;  -ly.~\  In  an 
incivil,  rude,  or  impolite  manner  ;  with  incivility  ; 
uncivilly. 
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*ln-clv  I?m,  s.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  civism 
(q.  v.) ;  Fr.  iitfivisme.]  Want  of  civism;  want  of 
patriotism  or  love  to  one'*  country;  unfriendliness 
to  the  country  or  state  of  which  one  is  a  citizen. 

*In-Cla-ma -tion,  s.  [Lat.  inclamntio,  from  in- 
c/a»io=to  cry  out,  to  call  upon  anyone.]  A  calling 
or  crying  out;  a  shout,  a  cry. 

"These  .  .  .  now  rend  their  throats  with  inclama- 
tions." — Bp.  Hall:  Contempl.;  Elijah  with  the  Baalites. 

•In-clasp  ,  v.  t.    [ENCLASP.] 

In-daft  dent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  =not,  and  Lat. 
claudens,  pr.  par.  of  claudo=to  shut.] 

Bot,:  Not  closing.    (Paxton.) 

*In-clav  -at-Sd,  a.  [Lat.  in  =in,  and  clavatus, 
pa.  par.  of  clavo—  to  fasten  with  a  nail;  clavus=& 
nuil.]  Set,  fixed  fast. 

In  clave  ,  a.     [Lat.  iji-=in,  and  clavus=a  nail.] 

Her. :  Haying  a  form  resembling  that  of  the  parts 
of  a  dovetail  joint ;  said  of  lines  of  division  on  the 
borders  of  ordinaries. 

*In'-cle,  s.    [INKLE.] 

In-clem  -en-Cy1,  s.  [Fr.  inclemence,  from  Lat. 
inclementia,  from  incieme7is=rough,  harsh,  severe.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  inclement;   cruelty,  se- 
verity, harshness,  roughness,  rigor. 

"The  inclemency  of  the  late  pope  laboring  to  forestall 
him." — Bp.  Hall:  Imprese  of  God,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Roughness,    severity,    storminess,    boisterous- 
ness. 

"  Withstood  .  .  .  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons." — 
Swlnburnt:  Travels  in  Spain,  let.  44. 

In-Clem  -ent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  ii&i.inclemens,  from 
in=not,  and  clemens=kiuA,  clement;  Ital.  &  Sp.  in- 
clemente.] 

1.  Not  clement;  without  clemency;  harsh,  cruel, 
unmerciful,  severe,  merciless. 

2.  Rough,    severe,    boisterous,    stormy ;   severely 
cold. 

"The  inclement  and  the  perilous  days." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

*In-Clem  -ent-1?,  adv.  [English  inclement ;  -!«.] 
In  an  inclement  manner ;  roughly,  sharply,  harshly. 

*In-Clin -a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  inclinabilis,  from  in- 
clino—to  bend:  in=in,  toward,  and  clino=to  lean; 
Sp.  inclinable;  Ital.  inclinabite.] 

1.  Having  a  tendency ;  leaning,  tending. 

2.  Having  a  propensity  or  inclination  of  will  or 
feelings ;  inclined,  disposed,  willing. 

"Inclinable  now  grown  to  touch  or  taste." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  742. 

*In-ClIn  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inclinable ;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inclinable;  inclina- 
tion. 

"Her  inclinableness  to  conform  to  the  late  establish- 
ment of  it." — Strype:  Memorials;  Edward  VI.  (an.  1651.) 

ln-clln-a -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inclinatus, 
pa.  par.  of  inciino=to  bend,  to  incline;  Sp.  inclina- 
cion;  Ital.  inclinazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  inclining  or  bending ;  as,  an  inclina- 
tion of  the  head, 

(2)  A  tendency   toward   any   point ;  a  deviation 
from  any  direction  or  position  regarded  as  the  nor- 
mal one. 

"A  pleasant  arbor,  not  by  art 
But  by  the  trees'  own  inclination  made." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  III.  vi.  44. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  leaning  or  bent  of  the  mind  or  will ;  tend- 
ency, disposition,  proclivity,  or  propensity;  a  de- 
sire. 

"New  situations  give  a  different  cast 
Of  habit,  inclination,  temper,  taste." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  440. 
*(2)  Natural  aptness. 

"The  natural  inclination  of  the  soil  leans  that  way." — 
Addison. 

*(3)  A  person  for  whom  or  a  thing  for  which  one 
has  a  great  liking  or  preference. 

"Monsieur  Hoeft,  who  was  a  great  inclinat  ion  of  mine." 
— Sir  W.  Temple. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Compass:  [Dip,  8.,  II.  1.] 

2.  Geom.  <£  Math.:  The  mntnal  approach,  tend- 
ency, or  leaning  of  two  bodies,  lines,  or  planes  to- 
ward each  other,  so  as  to  make  an 

angle  where  they  meet,  or  where 
the_  lines  of  their  direction  meet. 
This  angle  is  called  the  angle  of  in- 
clination.   Thus  in  the  figure,  the  c' 
angle  B  A  c  is  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  two 
lines  B  A,  c  A. 


Illl. 


"The  other  lying  at  an  inclination  of  twenty-three  and 
half  degrees."— Derham:  Astro-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 


3.  Pharm.:  The  act  by  which  a  clear  liquor  is 
poured  oft  from  some  feeces  or  sediment  by  only 
stooping  the  vessel;  also  called  decantation.  • 


inclip 

If  For  the  difference  between  iiu-liniitioii,  and 
bent,  see  BEST;  for  that  between  inclination  and 
disposition,  see  DISPOSITION. 

If  Inclination  of  an  orbit: 

Astron.:  The  angle  at  which  the  orbit  meets  the 
ecliptic. 

In-Clin  -a-tSr-J-ly1,  adv.  [English  inr  limitary; 
-ly.]  In  an  inclined  manner ;  obliquely ;  with  in- 
clination or  deviation. 

"Whether they  be  refrigerated  hiclniatorily,  or  some- 
what equiiioxially."  —  Browne:  Viiluur  Errors,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ii. 

In-clin'-a-tSr-y*.  «.  [Lat.  tnclijMt(u9<),  pa.  par. 
of  incline;  English  adj.  suff.  -ory.\  Having  the 
quality  of  leaning  or  inclining. 

"If  that  inclinatory  virtue_  be  destroyed  by  a  touch."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

In-cline  ,  *en-cline  ,  *ln-clyn,e,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr. 
incliner,  from  Lat.  inclino= to  incline:  m=toward, 
and  clino=to  lean;  O.  Fr.  encliner;  Sp.  &  Port. 
inclinar;  Ital.  inclinare.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  deviate  from  any  direction  which  is 
regarded  as  the  normal  one  ;  to  lean,  to  bend  down, 
to  tend. 

2.  Fig.:  To  be  disposed;  to  have  a  propensity, 
proneness,  or  inclination ;  to  feel  a  wisn,  desire,  or 
inclination ;  to  be  favorably  disposed. 

"Which  inclines  alternately  to  Whiggism  and  Tory- 
ism."— .Vacaulay:  Hist.  Etiy.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cause  to  deviate  from  a  line  or  direction  ;  to 
give  an  inclination  or  leaning  to ;  to  direct. 

"To  this  his  steps  the  thoughtful  prince  inclined." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  588. 

2.  To  bend  down,  to  bow,  to  stoop;  as,  to  incline 
the  head  or  body  as  an  act  of  reverence  or  civility. 

"Then  softe  himself  inclining  on  his  knee 
Down  to  that  well."         Spenser:  f.  g.,  II.  ii.  8. 

II.  Fig. :  To  dispose,  to  turn ;  to  give  a  tendency, 
propensity,  or  inclination  to. 

"Incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law." — Book  of  Common 
Prayer:  Response  to  Commandments. 

In'-Cllne,  s.  [INCLINE,  «.]  An  inclination;  an 
inclined  plane;  an  ascent  or  descent,  as  in  a  road; 
a  gradient. 

In  dined  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INCLINE,  ».] 

A.  As  pa. par,:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Deviating  from  the  n«rmal  line  or 
direction ;   having  a  tendency ;  disposed.    (Lit.  dk 
fig.) 

"  But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 
Inclined  to  tarry  there." 

Cowper:  John  Gilpin. 

II.  Bot. :  Bent  out  of  a  perpendicular  direction, 
or  into  a  curve  with  the  convex  side  uppermost. 

Inclined-plane,  s. 

Physics:  One  of  the  mechanical  powers.  It  con- 
sists of  a  plane,  inclined  obliquely  to  the  horizon. 
If  A  B  be  the  plane,  A  c  its  base,  B  c  its  height,  p  a 
power  acting  parallel  to 
the  plane  A  B,  then  the 
power  and  the  weight  are 
in  equilibrio,  if  the  power 
be  to  the  "weight  as  the 

height  of  the  plane  to  its    A  f  'Q 

length.     The  velocity  ao-  ,     ..      ,    . 

quired  by  a  body  descend-  Inclined-plane, 
ing  an  inclined  plane  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  fallen 
perpendicularly  from  the  same  height.  The  in- 
clined-plane is  used  for  the  descent  of  bodies ;  also 
for  the  ascent,  by  vehicles,  Ac.,  of  hills  far  too  steep 
to  be  directly  scaled  by  wheeled  carriages. 

Inclined-plane  wheels: 

Mach.:  A  name  for  Hooker's  gearing. 

inclined-strata,  «.  pi. 

Geol.:  Strata  which  dip  at  an  angle  with  the 
horizon. 

In-clln'-Sr,  «.  [Eng.  inclin(e\;  -er.~\  One  who 
or  that  which  inclines  ;  spec.,  an  inclined  dial. 

In-Clin  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [INCLINE,  u.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot.:    Falling   back  from  the  perpendicular. 
Similar  to  reclining,  but  in  a  greater  degree. 

In-clin-8m -St-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  incline;  o  connect- 
ive, and  Eng.  meter.'] 

1.  An  instrument  to  detect  the  inclination  or  dip, 
the  vertical  element  of  the  magnetic  force.    [DIP- 
PING-NEEDLE.] 

2.  [BATTER-RULE.] 

*ln-cllp',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  clip  (q.  v.).] 
To  embrace,  to  surround,  to  encircle. 

"  Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  incHps, 
Is  thine." — Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 


W, 


boil,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     c,hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan       -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  slius.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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incombrous 


*!n-clo~is  -ter,  r.  /.     [Prof,  in-  (1),  and  cloister 
[q.  v.)-]    To  shut  up  in  a  cloister ;  to  inclose. 
"  Incl'tittcrx  here  this  narrow  floor." 

Lovelace:  Death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Filmer. 

In-clo^e',  t».  t.    [ENCLOSE.] 

1.  To  shut  in,  to  shut  up  ;  to  surround  or  confine 
on  all  sides ;  to  encompass ;  to  close  in  all  round. 
"Shall  one,  and  he  inclosed  within  your  wall, 
One  rash,  imprisoned  warrior  vanquish  all." 

Pitt.-   nryil's  jEneicf,  ix. 

-•  To  fence  in. ;  to  separate  from  common  ground 
by  a  fence. 

"There  are  cases  in  which  the  lord  may  inclose  and 
abridge  the  common."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  8. 

3.  To  put  into  or  cover  with  a  case,  wrapper,  or 
envelope ;  to  put  one  thing  inside  another  for  trans- 
mission or  carriage. 

"I  now  dispatch  the  Inclosed  copies  of  the  treaty."—  Sir 
•W.  Temple:  Letter  to  Lord  Arlington. 

*4.  To  harness;  to  put  into  harness.    (Chapman.) 
In-clo§  -er,  a.    [ENCLOSER.] 
In-clos'-ure,  en-cl6s  -ure  (s  as  zh),  s.    [Eng, 
tncJos(e) ;  -ure.J 

1.  The  act  of  inclosing;  specif.,  the  act  of  separat- 
ing or  cutting  off  land  from  common  land  by  a 
fence. 

"There  are  many  difficulties  ...  in  acting  upon 
them,  which  has  led  to  many  enclosures  being  effected 
under  private  Acts  of  Parliament."— Blacks  tone:  Com- 
ment., bk.  iii.,  ch.  8. 

2.  The  state  of  being  inclosed,  shut  in,  or  encom- 
passed. 

3.  That  which  is  inclosed ;  a  space  of  ground  in- 
closed  or   fenced  in.    (Often  of   something,  as  a 
document,  check,  or  other  article  of  value,  sent 
inside  a  letter.) 

"The  two  fountains  .  .  .  rose  within  the  inclosure." 
—Guardian,  No.  173. 

*4.  That  which  incloses  or  shuts  in,  as  a  fence. 
"Breaking  our  inclos«res  every  morn." 

Browne:  Brit.  Pastorals,  bk.  i.,  e.  3. 

inclosure  acts,  *.  pi. 

Eng.  Law:  Numerous  acts  regulating  the  subject 
of  inclosures.  [COMMON,  C.  If.J 

inclosure  commissioners,  s.  pi. 

Eng.  Law:  Commissioners  appointed  under  the 
Inclosure  Acts. 

*In- cloud ,  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  ENCLOUD 
(q.  v.). 

In  cliide  ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  includo,  from  in-  =  in,  and 
claudo=to  shut;  Fr.  enclore;  Sp.  &  Port,  incluir ; 
Ital,  inchiudere.  ] 

1.  To  inclose,  to  shut  in,  to  confine  within,  to  con- 
tain, to  hold. 

11  \  m-li  i  -c-    ...    in  pleasant  vale  surveyeng  was 
The  soules  included  tnere." 

Phaer.-   Virgil's  AZneid,  vi. 

2.  To  comprise,  to  comprehend,  to  contain.    (Of 
material  and  immaterial  things.) 

"  Whether  it  [Flanders]  only  bordered  upon,  or  included 
the  lower  parts  of  the  vast  woods  of  Ardenne."—  Sir  W. 
Temple:  The  United  Provinces,  ch.  i. 

*3.  To  terminate,  to  conclude. 

"We  will  include  all  jars  with  triumphs." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  include  and  to 
comprise,  see  COMPRISE. 
In-clud'-6d,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INCLUDE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lanq.:  Inclosed,   contained,  comprised, 
comprehended. 

2.  Bot.  (of  stamens,  styles,  &c.) :  Not  projecting 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  corolla. 

In-Clftd'-I-bl6,  a.  [Eng.  include;  •able.']  Capa- 
ble of  being  included. 

In  clu  sa,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  nom.  pi.  of  inclusus,  pa. 
par.  of  includo=to  shut  in.] 

ZooL:  In  Cuvier's  classification,  the  fifth  family 
of  Testaceous  Acephala.  It  consisted  of  bivalve 
mollusks,  with  a  double  tube  projecting  from  the 
gaping  shell.  It  included  Mya,  Solen,  Teredo,  <&c. 

In  clu  §ion,  s.  [Latin  inclusio,  from  inclusus, 
pa.  par.  of  includo=to  include  (q.  v.).l  The  act  of 
including,  comprising,  or  comprehending ;  the  state 
of  being  included. 

"To  make  110  peace  without  the  inclusion  of  their 
allies. "— Temple:  To  tke  Duke  of  Ormond  (1673). 

In-Cia'-Sive,  a.  [Fr.  inclusif,  from  Lat.  inclusus- 
pa.par.  of  include;  Ital.  A  Sp.  in<-in^iri>.\ 

1.  Including,  inclosing,  containing,  comprehend- 
ing, encircling. 

"The  Persian,  zealous  to  reject 
Altar  and  image,  and  the  inclusive  walls 
And  roofs  of  templet*  built  by  human  hands." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 


2.  Comprehended  in  the  sum  or  number;  com- 
prehendiiig  the  stated  limits  or  extremes;  as  from 
Wednesday  to  Saturday  ///'-/('NT--,  that  is,  all  the 
days  between  Tuesday  and  Sunday. 
*3.  Included,  contained. 

"Each  note  ittclnsirp  melody  reveals." 

Brooke:  Universal  licauty,  bk.  ii. 

In-clu -slve-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  inclusive;  -/)/.]  In 
an  inclusive  manner ;  so  as  to  include. 

"  From  the  first  to  the  twentieth  verse  f »<•/(<« nv/y." — 
Bp.  Bull:  Sertnons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

In-cdagh',  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  ENCOACH 
(q.  v.). 

*In  co-act ,  *In-c5-act  -ed,  a.  [Lat.  incoactus, 
from  in-— not,  and  coactus,  pa.  par.  of  rogo=to  com- 
pel.] Not  compelled ;  not  under  compulsion ;  uncon- 
strained. 

In-c6-ag  -U-la-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
coac/ulable  (q.  v.).]  Incapable  of  coagulation  or 
concretion. 

"  The  remaining  and  incoagulable  part  of  it." — Boyle: 
Works,  iii.  527. 

In-cd-a-les '-$91196,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
coalescence  (q.  v.).J  Want  or  absence  of  coales- 
cence. 

*In-COCt'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  incoctu*,  from  tn-=not, 
and  coctus,  pa.  par.  of  coq uo  =  to  cook.]  Not 
digested,  indigestible. 

In-c6-e"r -gl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  English 
coercible  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  That  cannot  be  coerced  or  com- 
pelled ;  incapable  of  being  compelled  or  forced. 

2.  Chem.:    A   term    formerly  applied  to  certain 
gases,  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  a  liquid  form 
by  any  amount  of  pressure. 

3.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  imponderable 
fluids — heat,  light,  electricity,  &c. — which  cannot 
be  confined  in  or  excluded  from  vessels  like  ordinary 
gases. 

*In-c6-e:r.-Ist  -enge,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
coexistence  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  not 
being  coexistent ;  non-association  of  existence. 

"  The  coexistence,  or  incoexintence  (if  I  may  so  say)  of 
different  ideas." — Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  iii.,  §  12. 

In-cog  .,  a.  or  adv.  An  abbreviation  for  INCOGNITO 

(q-v.). 

*In-c6fc-tt-a--bll'-I-ty,  s.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  coqitability  (q.v.).]  The  quality  of  being  in- 
cogitable,  or  incapable  of  being  made  the  object  of 
thought. 

*In-cSg'-It-a-ble,  *in-cog-yt-a-ble,  a.  [Latin 
incogitabilis,  from  in-— not,  and  cogito=to  think.] 
Not  cogitable  ;  that  cannot  be  thought  of;  incapa- 
ble of  being  made  the  object  of  thought. 

Mn-co&'-I-tance,  *In-c5g'-I-tan-c.y,  s.    [Latin 

incogitantia  =  thoughtlessness,  from  in-  —  not,  and 
cogitantia  =  thought ;  cogito=to  think.]  Want  of 
thought ;  want  of  the  power  of  thinking. 

"The  stupid  and  merely  vegetable  state  of  incogitancy." 
— Decay  of  Piety. 

*In-CO&  -I-tant,  a.  [Lat.  incogitans,  from  in-= 
not,  and  cogitans,  pr.  par.  of  coyito  =  to  think.] 
Thoughtless;  not  thinking;  heedless. 

"The  bar  wilt  blush  at  this  most  incogitant  woodcock." 
— Milton:  Colasterion. 

*ln-co£  -I-tant-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  incogitant;  -ly>] 
In  a  thoughtless  manner ;  thoughtlessly ;  without 
thought  or  consideration. 

"I  do  not  incogitantly  speak  of  irregularities."— Boyle: 
Works,  v.  217. 

*In-c5£  -I-ta-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
cogitative  (q.v.).]  Wanting  the  power  of  thought. 

"  Cogitative  and  incogitative  beings:  which  to  our  pres- 
ent purpose,  if  for  nothing  else,  are,  perhaps,  better  terms 
than  material  and  immaterial." — Locke:  Humai  Under- 
standing, bk.  iv.,  ch.  at.,  g  9. 

*In-c5£-I-ta-tIv  -I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  incogitativ(e) ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incogitative; 
want  of  thought  or  the  power  of  thinking. 

"God  may  euperadd  a  faculty  of  thinking  to  incogita- 
tivity."—Wolla8ton:  Religion  of  Nature,  g  9. 

In-c8g'-nl-ta,  *.  [Ital.]  [INCOGNITO.]  A  female 
who  is  unknown  or  in  disguise;  t the  state  of  a 
female  who  is  unknown  or  in  disguise. 

In-c8g  -nl-t6,  a.  or  adv.  &  s.  [Ital.,  from  Latin 
incog'ni/u8= unknown :  in-=not,  and  cognitus,  pa. 
par.  of  co<;no8co=to  know.] 

A.  As  adj.  or  adv. :  Unknown;  in  disguise  or  con- 
cealment; in  or  under  an  assumed  name  or  char- 
acter. 

"A_  Jew  may  travel  incognito  from  Perpignan  to  Lis- 
bon."— Swinburne.-  Travels  in  Spain,  let.  9. 


B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  is  unknown,  in  disguise,  or  under  an 
assumed  name  or  character. 

2.  The  state  of  being  unknown  or  in  disguise;  the 
assumption  of  an  assumed  name  or  character: 
He  preserved  his  incor/nito. 

*In-cog -niz-a-ble,     *ln-cog -nl§-a  ble, 

Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  cognizable  (q.  v.).]     No!  • 
nizablo;  incapable  of  being  known,  recognized, ^or 
distinguished;  incapable  of  being  explored  or  in- 
vestigated. 

"Ah!  let  us  make  no  claim 
On  life's  inco'jnisable  sea, 
To  too  exact  a  steering  of  our  way." 

Matthew  Aniul'l;  Hiuin.tn  Lift: 

*In-cog  -nlz-ance,  *in-cog  -nlsf-ai^e,  s.  I  I'K  t. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  cognizance  (q.v.).]  A  failure  to 
know,  recognize,  or  understand, 

*In-COg-n6s-5l-bll -I-ty4,  s.  [Eng.  incounoscible; 
-ity.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incognosciblo. 
(Southey :  The  Doctor,  interchap.  xix.) 

*In-COg-n6s'-c,I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Knu'. 
cognoscible  (q.  v.).]  Not  cognosciblp;  incapable 
of  being  known,  comprehended,  or  distinguished; 
incognizable.  (Southey:  The  Doctor,  interchap.  xx.) 

In-co-her  -ence,  In-co-her  -Qn-fjf,  s.  [French 
incoherence,  from  Lat.  «H,-=not,  and  cohcerens— co- 
hering. [COHEKENT.] 

1.  The    quality   of   being   incoherent;   want    or 
absence  of    cohesion  or  adherence;   looseness   or 
unconnected   state    of    material    parts,    as   in   a 
powder. 

"The  smallness  and  incoherence  of  the  parts  do  make 
them  easy  to  put  into  motion."—  Boyle.-  Works,  i.  388. 

2.  Want  of  coherence  or  connection  in  ideas,  lan- 
guage, &c. ;  incongruity;  inconsequence;  inconsist- 
ency ;  want  of  agreement  or  connection  of  parts,  as 
of  an  argument,  a  principle,  &c. 

"There  is  an  incoherency  in  their  words  now."—  B-nn- 
yan.-  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii.  - 

3.  An   incoherent,  inconsistent,  or  disconnected 
statement. 

"Their  crude  incoherencies,  saucy  familiarities  with 
God,  and  nauseous  tautologies."—  South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv., 
uer.  1 

In-c6-her'-?nt,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in-=not,  and 
co/icere««=cohering,  pr.  par.  of  cohcereo=to  stick 
together;  Ital.  incoerente;  Sp.  incoherente.]  [CO- 
HERENT.] 

1.  Wanting   cohesion   of   parts ;    loose ;    discon- 
nected, as  the  particles  of  a  powder. 

"The  dash  of  the  waves  has  destroyed  large  tracts  of 
land  where  the  cliffs  are  composed  of  soft  and  incoherent 
materials."— Dawkins:  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Wanting  in  coherence  or  connection ;  inconse- 
quential; inconsistent;  wanting  in  agreement  or 
dependence  of  one  part  upon  another. 

"And  on  the  thonght  my  words  broke  forth, 
All  incoherent  as  they  were." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  vi. 

*In-c6-her-ent-If  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  incoherent,  and 
Lat.  facio=^  to  make.]  Causing  incoherence.  ( Cole- 
ridge.) 

In-CO-her  -ent-ly%  adv.  [Eng.  incoherent:  -ly.~\ 
In  an  incoherent  manner;  without  coherence  of 
parts. 

"A  little  too  incoherently  to  be  rightly  understood." — 
Guardian,  No.  66. 

In-cS-her  -ent-neSB,a.  [Eng.  incoherent;  -n^s*.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incoherent;  want  or 
coherence ;  incoherence. 

*In-c6-her  -Ing,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  English 
cohering.]  Not  cohering;  wanting  cohesion  of 
parts. 

"They  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  lax  inco- 
hering  earth."— Derham.-  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  il 

*In-c6-In.'-$I-den§e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
coincidence  (q.  v.).]  Want  or  absence  of  coinci- 
dence or  agreement. 

*ln-c6-ln'~cl-dent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  coinci- 
dent (q.v.).]  Not  coincident  or  coinciding;  not 
agreeing  in  time,  place,  or  principle. 

*In-c6-ltiin'-I-ty»  s.  [Latin  incolumitas,  from 
incoh*wits=safe.]  Safety,  security. 

"The  incolumity  and  welfare  of  s  country."— Bowel; 
Letters. 

*In-c6m-bine',  v.  i.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  cont- 
bine  (q.v.).]  To  refuse  to  combine  together;  to 
disagree ;  to  differ. 

"Two  incoherent  and  incombining  dispositions." — .V/f- 
ton:  Doct.  and  Discip.  of  Divorce,  bk.  L,  ch.  i. 

*in-COm-brOUS,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
cumbrous  (Q.V.).]  Cumbrous, cumbersome. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     v6,     w«t,     he're,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    air,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or.     we're,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mftte,     cub,    cUre,    vnite.     cftr.    rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    ce  -  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  = 


incombustibility 
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incompatible 


-t,.    ..    ir-ra.  w  w,  «»       In-com-mens'-u-ra-bly1,  «dr.    [English  incom-       In-C&m-mun'-I-ca-bl?,  arfr.    [Eng.  »«co»i»umi- 
.).]    The  quality  or  state    mensurabfle) ;  -It/.}    In  an  incommensurable  man-    cab(h-) ;  -ly .}    In  an  incommunicable  manner ;  in  a 

maniior  not  to  bo  communicated  or  imparted. 


*In-c6m-bus-tI-bIl  -I-ty,  *.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  combust  ibi  I  it  a  (q.  r  •  ' 
of  being  incombustible. 

"The  stone  in  the  Apennines  is  remarkable   for  its 

bilitii." — Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

.  *^          f         .  fn.  IT-1  1-      ->  "l   t-'OlllllH-U^ulllLC  ,     lull/ 

In-cOm-bus -tl-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  ling.    measure;  incommensurable. 


in-c&m-mens-u-rate   adj.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and   ^^^^^.^SiSffKSSSStaSP 


E»g. 


— Hakemill:  On  Pruri'lrnce. 


combustible  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  consumed  by 
fire ;  incapable  of  being  burnt,  decomposed,  or  con- 
sumed by  fire. 

"  The  lean  and  incombustible  corpuscles  of  air." — Boyle: 
ir,,,-is,  i.  103. 

*In-c6m-bus  -tl-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  incombiuti- 

ble;  -new.]  The  same  as  INCOMBUSTIBILITY  (q.  v.).J 

^n-cbm-bus'-ti-blyS    adv.    [English   incombus- 

tib(l(-'} ;  -l</.\    In  an  incombustible  manner;  so  as 

to  resist  combustion.    ' 

In  -c6me,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.come  (q.v.)J 
*1.  A  coming  in ;  an  entrance. 

"At  mine  income  I  lowted  lowe." 

Drant:  Horace,  bk.  i.,  sat.  6. 


_          [Pref.  in-  ('-'   :  Kncr. 
aving  no  communication 


1.  Not  commensurate ;  not  admitting  of  a  common       in-com-mun 

-incommensurable.  communicatM  :  -ing.}    „ 

0..  the   less   space   be   incommensurate   to  the    or  intercourse  with  each  other. 

greater."—  Holden:  On  Time,  "The  administration  was  by  several  incommunicating 

2.  Not  adequate  or  sufficient ;  not  of  adequate  or    hands."— Hale:  Common  Law. 

equal  measure ;  inadequate.  In-C&m-mun -I  cat-Ive,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

"His improvement  grows  continually  more  incommens-    Eng.  communicative  (q.  V.).] 
urate  to  his  life." — Rambler,  No.  127.  i.  Not  communicative;  not  free  or  ready  to  com- 

In-cftm-mens'-u-rate-lyS    adv.      [Eng.    incom-    municate  or  impart  to  others. 

mensurate;  -In.]    In  an  incommensurate  manner;       2.  Not  disposed  to  hold  intercourse,  oommnniOB, 
not  in  equal  or  due  measure  or  proportion.  or  fellowship  with  others ;  reserved. 

In-c6m  mun  -I  cat  Ive-lf,  mir.     [Eng.  Incom- 
municative; -Ii/.}    In  an  incommunicative  manner. 
In-c6m-mun -I-cat  Ive-ness,  ».     [Eng.  inr>,in- 
municative;  -ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being 


i  equ 

In-c&m-mens'-u-rate-ness, s.  [Eng.  incommens- 
urate; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
commensurate. 

In-com-mls  -gl-ble,  a     [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Lat.  com- 


*2.  The  coming  in,  the  accomplishment,  the  ful-    =con-=with,  and  Eng.  miscible  (q.  v.).]    That  can-       In-c6m-mut-a-bll  -I-ty,  s.    [English  incommut. 


not  be  commixed  or  mixed  together. 


fillrnent. 

"Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing." 

Shake,p.:Kape  of  Lucres,  334          commixture  U.  v.,.j     A  State  Ol 

3.  That  gam  which  a  person  derives   from  his    mingie(i;  a  state  of  separation, 
labor,  business,  profession,  or  property  of  any  Kinu ; 


able;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  iucommut- 


In-c&m-mlx -ture,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (21,  and  Eng.    able; 

Mure  (q.  v.)J    A  state  of  not  being  mixed  or       In-c6m-mut  -a  ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 


>t  commutable ;  that  cauuot 


commutable  (q.  v.).J   Not  co 
f  that    bo  exchanged  with  another. 


In  what  parity  and  inmmmixture  the  language  o 


(.Scotch.)  state  of  being  incommoded  or  inconvenienced.  compact ;  not  having  the  parts  joined  together ;  not 

»5.  Inspiration.  In-c6m-m6de',  v,  t.       [Fr.    incommoder,   from  solid. 

"A  lowly-minded  Christian  talks  of  no  immediate  in-  Lat_  fncommoaOt  from  incommodus.}  [INCOMMO-  "The  other  four  elements  might  be  variously  blended, 

comes  or  communications.  — aianvilt:  Sermon  1.  DATE.]  To  cause  trouble  or  inconvenience  to  ;  to  but  would  remain  inaompaoted."— Boyle:  Works,  i.  646. 

Income-tax,  «.  hinder,  to  trouble,  to  disquiet,  to  embarrass,  to  jn-cSm -par-a-ble,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incom- 

l.  Polit.  Econ. :  A.  tax,  for  State  purposes,  upon  a  wrong,  to  discommode,  to  inconvenience.  parabilis ;  Sp.  incomparable ;  Ital.  incomparabilej 

person's  income.  "They  .  .  .  would  have  poisoned,  starved,  or  gr  atly  $Tot.  comparable ;  excellent  above  compare ;  admit- 

ln-com-er,  8.    [Eng.  <ncom(e) ; -or.]  SftH"2'1.01"    another'"-                                       °m>  ting,  of    no  comparison  with    others;   unoqualed, 


[INCOMMODE,  v.]   That  which 
onvenience ;    embarrassment, 


,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

1.  One  who  comes  in ;  one  who  succeeds  another,       *in-eSm-mode 

as  a  tenant  of  a  house,  business,  &c.  inrornrnodps  •  ai 

*2.  One  who  is  resident  in  a  place,  but  is  not  a  jj^rance  Obstri 

3.  One  who  enters  a  company,  society,  or  meet- 
ing. 

In'-c&m-Ing,  *in-com-ming,  a.  &  ».  [Pref  in- 
(1),  and  Eng.  coming  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Coming  in  or  entering  into  possession,  as  a 

*TcomfcK  iu  or  accruing,  as  the  produce  or  result  tacpe^ent;  embaVr^kn"g,  annoying. 

of  labor,  business,  property,  &c.  „    Horr'b,1X  Ca,mber80me  and  ™™mmodiom.  -Cowley 

"The  farmer  should  have  a  full  incoming  profit  on  the  Essays;  Of  Greatness. 

product  of  his  labor."— Burke:  On  Scarcity.  In-c6m-mO  -dl-OUS-ly,  ado.      [Eng.  incommodi 


The  act  of  incommoding;  i 
incommoded. 


3  of  being 


His   excellent  majesty  and  incomparable  nature." — 
'ilkins:  Natural  Keligion,  bk.  i.,  ch.  lii. 
In-c5m'-par-a-ble-ness, s.  [Eng. incomparable; 
'-ess.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incomparable ; 

"  comparison. 
In-com  -par-a-bl?,  adv.  [Eng.  incomparable) ; 
•ly.}    In  an  incomparable  manner  or  degree;  be- 

f>r  adminia- 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  coming  in  or  entering ;  an  entrance. 

"  Hee  at  his  first  incommiua  charged  his  speare 
At  him."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  40. 

2.  That  which  comes  in  ;  income,  gain,  revenue. 
•In-cSm  -I-tf,  «.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Ener.  comity 


"  That  Mantuane  poet's  incompared  spirit." 

Spenser:  To  Sir  F.  Walsingham. 

In-c6m  -pass,  v.  t.    [ENCOMPASS.] 
In-c6m-pas  -slon,  (slon  as  sh6n),  s.    [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  English  compassion  (q.  v.).]    Want  of  com- 
In-cSm-mo  -dl-ous-ness,  s.     [Eng.  incommodi-    passion  or  pity. 
ous;  -ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being  incom- 
modious ;  inconvenience,  incommodity. 


Long  time  elapsed  or  e'er  our  rugged  sires 
Complained,  though  incommodiously  pent  in, 
And  111  at  ease."  Cotcper:  Task,  i.f 


'  We  are  full  of  Incompassion." — Kaunderson:  Serm. 

In-c6m-pas-sl6n-ate(slonassh&n),  a.   [Pref. 

.„  „„„    .  ~j,~.      L -,, _---         ^          'Diseases,    disorders,    and    the    incommodiousness    of  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  compassionate  (q.v.).]    Without 

(q.  v.).]    Want  of  comity  or  courtesy  ;  incivility,    external  nature,  are  inconsistent  with  happiness."— Bur-  compassion ;  void  of  pity  or  tenderness, 

rudeness.                                                                          net:  Theory  of  the  Eartn.  In-Com-pas'-si&n-ate-ly1  (slon  as  shon),  adv. 

In-c6m-mens-u-ra-bll '-I-tf ,   s.     [Eng.   incom-       In-c6m-mSd  -I-tf ,  s.     [Fr.  incommodite,    from  [English  incompassionate,  -ly.}    In  an  incompas 

mensurable;  -ity.}     The  quality  or  state  of  being    Latin  incommoditatem,    accus.   of   incommOditoK,  siOQate  manner;  without  pity  or  compassion, 
incommensurable.                                                               from  incommodtw=inconvenient.J     Inconvenience, 
Aristotle    mentions   the    incommensurability    of  the    trouble. 


diagonal  of  a  square  to  its  aide."— Reid:  On  the  Intell. 
Powers,  ess.  6,  ch.  vii. 

In-c6m-mens  -u-ra-ble,  a.  &  s.   [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  commensurable  (q.  v.).] 


Had  I  not  found  incommodity  there,  I  had  not  forsaken 
it  at  all."— Banyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

In-com-mun-I-ca-bll -I-tf ,  s.     [Prefix  m-(2), 


In-c6m-pas -slfin-ate-ness  (slon  as  sh6n),  ». 
[Enc.  incompassionate;  -ne««.]  The  quality  or  state 
n    of  being  incompassionate ;  want  of  compassion  or 


pity. 
In-c6m-pat-I-bIl  -I-tJ1,  s.     [Fr.  incompatibility. 


and  Eng.  communicabilitij  (q.  v.).]     The  quality  or  from   incompatible;    Sp.   incompatibilidad  ;    Ital. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Two  quantities  of  the  same  kind  are    state  of  being  incommunicable.  incompatibilita.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 

incommensurable  with  respect  to  each,  other,  when       ..  The  inoommunicabiWt  of  this  peace  with  many  of  his  compatible  ;  inconsistency. 

thevhave  not  a  common  unit—  that  is,  when  there    church."—  Hales:  Remains,  p.  181.  "  The  incompatibility  or  agreeableness  of  incidents.   — 

adj.    [Fr,    [COM»«.  T                      '-- 


That  cannot  be  communicated,  imparted  to,  or    [Fr.]    [COMPATIBLE.] 


side  of  the  square  by  1,  the  diagonal  will  be  denoted 
byV2;  butV2  is  incommensurable  with  1,  because 
the  square  root  of  an  imperfect  square  cannot  be 
expressed  in  exact  terms  of  1. 

"The  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  proposition  of 
Euclid's  tenth  book  proves  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a 
square  to  be  incommensurable." — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  418. 


shared  with  another. 

"Such  glooms  immerse 
That  incommunicable  sight." 

Shelley:  Revolt  of  Islam,  i.  50. 

2.  That  cannot  be  communicated,  imparted,  or 
told  to  anothert 

The  inflniteness  of  his  duration  is    ...    ineommu- 


B.  Assubat.:  One  of  two  or  more  quantities  which    nicable  to  any  created  being."—  Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind, 
are  incommensurable.  P-  117- 

- 


s.   [Eng.  tncommu- 


A.  As  adjective  ; 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Inconsistent  with  something  else, 
or  between  themselves ;  incapable  of  harmonizing 
or  subsisting  with  something  else ;  incongruous. 

"That  a  belief  in  creation  is  incompatible  with  a  phi- 
losophy of  the  -Absolute  was  clearly  seen  by  Fichte."— 
G.  Mansel:  Bampton  Lectures,  ii.  (Note  22.) 

IT  It  was  formerly  followed  by  to,  now  only  by 
with. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Logic:  [INCOMPATIBLE-TEBMS.] 

2.  Pharm. .  A  term  used  of  medicines  not  suitable 


inpr»mmftn«mrahle  •  incommensurability.  In-c6m-mun  -i-ua.-uiw-uo»»,  o.    [^"K*  t'*n//*n»&c*-        ««  *  ••«"  ••"•  •  *-  - — —  -^~ —  "- r-j 

^^^^r^haMejA^e-}ot  ffl'"1"-1  The same a3 1NCOMM™ ICABILITY  tbaectp^cdt X^th^.08"86 one would coun- 


bfill,    bo^;     pffut,    Jdwl;    cat,    sell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun; 


chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-tlon,      -glon  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.   ph  =  t 
-slous  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 


incompatible-terms 

B.  Assubst. :  One  of  two  or  more  things  which 
cannot  co-exist:  specif.,  in  chemistry,  ouo  of  two 
or  more  salts  or  other  substances  which  cannot  be 
united  in  solution  without  decomposition  or  chem- 
ical change. 

incompatible-terms,  s.  pi. 

Logic :  Terms  which  cannot  both  be  affirmed  of 
the  same  subject. 

In-c6m-pat -I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incompatible; 
-neKs.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incompatible ; 
incompatibility. 

"The  incompatibleness  of  space  and  spirit."— Laic.-  En' 
quiry,  ch.  iv. 

In-C&m-pit'-I-biyt  adv.  [Eng.  incompatible); 
-ly.]  In  an  incompatible  manner;  inconsistently. 

*In-c6m-pen'-sa-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
compensable  (q.  v.)-]  Not  compensable ;  incapable 
of  being  compensated. 

In-com'-pe-tenQe,  In-com  -pe-ten-g^,  s.  [Fr. 
incompetence;  Sp.  incompetenda.] 

I.  Ord-  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
competent: want  of  competence,  qualification,  or 
adequate  ability ;  incapacity,  inadequacy ;  inability 
physical,  moral,  or  intellectual. 

"And  therefore  no  incompetence  of  mine 
Could  do  them  wrong." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk,  viii. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Want  of  legal  fitness  to  be  heard  as  a  witness 
in  a  trial  in  court,  or  to  sit  as  a  juror,  or  to  enter 
into  any  legal  contract;  legal  disqualification. 

2.  Want  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  a  judge  to 
hear  or  take  cognizance  of  a  case  brought  before 
him. 

In-com -pe-tent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incompe- 
tens;  Ger.  inkompetent ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  incompetente.} 

1.  Not    competent ;    lacking     adequate     power, 
means,  capacity,  or  qualifications  to  perform  any 
act  or  duties ;  incapaole,  unfit. 

lt Incompetent  as  he  was,  he  bore  a  commission  which 
gave  him  military  rank  in  Scotland  next  to  Dundee." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Wantinglegalorconstitutional  fitness  or  quali- 
fication; not  permissible,  not  admissible;  as,  an 
incompetent  witness,  an  incompetent  defense. 

3.  Inadequate,  insufficient. 

"By  this  means  all  the  motion  in  the  universe  must 
proceed  from  external  impulse  alone— an  incompetent 
cause  for  the  formation  of  a  world."— Bentley.  (Todd.) 

in-com  -pe-tent-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  incompetent ; 
-ly.]  In  an  incompetent  manner;  inadequately, 
insufficiently. 

In-C&m-pet  -I-ble,  a.    [INCOMPATIBLE.] 

In-c5m-ple'-t88,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  nomin.  fem.pl.  of 
incompletus= incomplete:  in-— not,  and  completus— 
complete  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  Apetalous  plants,  a  sub-class  of  Exogens. 
(Lindley:  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.) 

In-C&m-plete  ,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  com- 
plete (q.  v.).]  Not  complete,  not  finished,  not  per- 
fect; imperfect. 

"  The  measures  of  his  government  must  become  dis- 
jointed and  incomplete." — Blair*  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  aer.  14. 

incomplete-equation,  s 

Math.:  An  equation,  some  of  whose  terms  are 
wanting;  or  an  equation  in  which  the  co-efficient 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  powers  of  the  unknown 
quantity  is  equal  toO. 

incomplete-flower,  s. 

Bot.  (of  a  flower) :  Destitute  of  calyx,  corolla,  or 
of  both. 

In-C&nvplete  -ly\  adv.  [Eng.  incomplete;  -ly.~\ 
In  an  incomplete  manner;  imperfectly. 

"  When  one  was  accused  of  any  crime  which  was  proved 
incompletely."— Bumet:  Hist.  Kefomn.  (an.  1522). 

In-c6m-plete  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  incomplete;  -ness."] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incomplete;  incom- 
pletion,  imperfectness. 

"The  incompleteness  of  the  theory  of  cold."— Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  499. 

In-c&m-ple'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  English 
completion  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  completion  or  com- 
pleteness ;  incompleteness. 

*ln-com'-plex,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  com- 
plex (q.  v.).J  Not  complex,  simple. 

"  The  ear  is  in  birds  the  most  simple  and  incomplex  of 
any  animal's  ear." — Derkam:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  vil., 
ch.  ii.  (Note  4.) 

In-C&m-pll -9,-ble.a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
compilable  (q.  v.).]  Pjot  disposed  to  comply;  not 
compliant;  mcompliant. 

Ia-C&m-pll'-an9e,  e.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
compliance  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incompliant;  refusal  or  failure  to  comply;  unyield- 
ing, impracticable,  or  intractable  temper. 

"Caused  by  the  incompliance  of  such  as  opposed  the 
rights." — Strype:  Life  of  Parker  (an.  1565). 
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In-com-pll  -ant,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
compliant  (q_.  v.).]  Not  compliant;  indisposed  or 
refusing  to  yield  to  solicitation  or  request  ;  intract- 
able. 

"We  find  three  incompliant  prelates  more  this  year 
under  confinement,"  —  Strype:  Memorials  (an,  1550J. 

In-c6m-pli  -ant-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  incompliant; 
-/*/.]  In  an  incompliant  manner;  not  compliantly. 

*In-C&m-pbrt  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
comport  able.]  Intolerable.  (North:  Examen,  p.  39.) 

*In-c6m-pO§ed',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eug.  com- 
posed (q.  v.).]  Put  out  of  order;  disturbed,  dis- 
composed, disquieted. 

"The  strong  laborious  ox,  of  honest  front, 
Which  incomposed  he  shakes." 

Thomson:  Summer,  491. 

*In-c6m-p6f  '-ed-ness,  s.  [English  incomposed; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incomposed. 

In-com  -p6s,-Ite,  a.  [Pref.t'n-  (2),  and  Eng.com- 
posite  (q.  v.).J  Not  composite;  not  compound; 
simple. 

incomposite-number,  s.  The  same  as  PRIME- 
NUMBER  (q.  v.). 


*In-c6m-pos-sI-bU'-I-tf  ,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  composBibility  (q.  v.).J  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incompossi  ble  ;  incapability  of  joint  exist- 


ence ;  inconsistency  with  something. 

"The  incompossibility  of  infinitude  with  multitude."  — 
Hale;  Origin  of  Mankind  p.  109. 

*In-c8m-pos  -sl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
compossible  (q.  v.).l  Incapable  of  joint  existence; 
not  possible  together  ;  inconsistent,  incompatible. 

"  By  an  actual  attendance  to  things  incnmpossible."  — 
Bisjiop  Taylor;  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk,  iv.,  ch.  i. 

*In-com-pre-hense',  a.  [Lat.  £n-=not,  and  com* 
prehensus.  pa.  par.  of  comprehendo=to  understand.] 
Incomprehensible.  (Marston.) 

in-com-pre'-hen-sl-bir-l-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  incompre- 
hen8ibilitetfrom  incomprehensible.']  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  incomprehensible,  or  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  intellect;  inconceivableness. 

"Alleging  incomprehensibility'  for  one  of  its  proper- 
ties." —  Law:  Enquiry;  Of  Space,  ch.  i. 

In-com-pre-hen'-sl-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  [COMPREHEN- 
SIBLE.] 

1.  Impossible  to  be  contained  within  limits. 

"  Spaces  incomprehensible,  for  such 
Their  distance  argues." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  20. 

2.  Impossible  to  be  comprehended,  conceived,  or 
understood;  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect; 
inconceivable. 

In-c8m-pre-hen'-sI-ble-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  incom- 
prehensible ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incomprehensible  ;  incomprehensibility. 

"Incomprehensibleness  of  the  joys  of  another  world."  — 
Stillingfleet:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  4. 

In-com-pre-he'n'-sl-bly;,  adv.  [Eng.  incompre- 
hensib(le)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  incomprehensible  manner 
or  degree  ;  inconceivably. 

*In-com-pre-hen'-sion,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  comprehension  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  comprehen- 
sion or  understanding. 

"  The  remote  standing  or  placing  thereof  that  breedeth 
these  mazes  and  incomprehensions."  —  Bacon.-  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

*In-c8m-pre-hen  -slve,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  comprehensive  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  comprehensive  ;  limited;  not  extensive. 

2.  Not  confined;  unlimited. 

"Wisdom  dwells  replete, 
Incomprehensivf  through  his  sacred  seat." 

Brooke.-  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  lit. 

*In-c5m-pre-hen  -slve-ly\  adv.  [Eug.  incom- 
prehensive;  -ly.]  Not  comprehensively;  in  a  lim- 
ited manner  or  degree. 

*In-com-pre-hen  -slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incompre- 
hensive:  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
comprehensive. 


compression ;  incapacity  to  be  compressed, 

In-cAm-pres'-sI-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
compressible  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  compressed; 
incapable  of  being  compressed  by  force  into  less 
space  or  compass ;  resisting  compression. 

*In-c6m-pres  -sX-ble-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  incompres- 
sible; -ness.]  ThesameaslNCOMPBESsiBiLiTY  (q.v.}. 

*ln-c&m-put -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
computable  (q.v.).]  Not  computable ;  incapableof 
being  computed,  reckoned,  or  calculated. 


incondensible 

Xn-c6n-9eal  -a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

concealable  (q.v.).]    Not  concealablo ;  that  cannot 
be  concealed;  incapable  of  concealment. 

"The  inconcealable  imperfections  of  oxirselves  will 
hourly  prompt  us  our  corruption."  —  Browne;  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  x. 

In-con-ceiv-a-bll'-l-t?,  s.  [Eng.  inconceivable  ; 
-ity.~\  The  same  as  INCONCEIVABLEXESS  (q.  v.). 

In-c6n-9eiv  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conceivable  (q.v.).]  Not  conceivable;  incompre- 
hensible; that  cannot  be  conceived  by  the  mind; 
incapable  of  being  explained  by  the  human  intellect 
or  according  to  known  principles  or  agencies. 

"Agents  that  are  not  only  invisible  but  inconceivable." 
—Boyle:  Works,  iii.  278. 

In-c5n-9eiV-a-ble-nesS,s.  [Eng.  inconceivable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconceivable ; 
incomprehensibility. 

"  The  unaccountableness  and  inconceivableness  of  other 
gospel-doctrines."—  Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  18. 

In-c6n-9eiv'-a-blyS  adv.  [Eng.  inconceivable); 
-ly.]    In  an  inconceivable  manner  or  degree;  in  a 
manner  or  degree  beyond  human  comprehension. 
"  This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orbs, 
Though  inconceivably  endowed,  too  dim." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*In-c6a-9ep -tl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conceptible  (q.v.).]  Not  conceptible  in  the  mind; 
not  conceivable ;  inconceivable;  incomprehensible. 

"It  is  inconceptible  how  any  such  man  that  hath  stood 
the  shock  of  an  eternal  duration  without  corruption, 
should  after  be  corrupted."— Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind, 
p.  86. 

*ln-c6n-cern -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
Concerning.]  Notof  concern ;  trivial ;  unimportant. 

*In-COH'-9lnn,  a.  [Lat.  inconcinnus.]  Unsuit- 
able ;  incongruous. 

"  Inconcinn  moleculee— i.e.,  atoms  of  different  magni- 
tude and  figures."—  Cudtcorttt:  Intetl.  System,  p.  16. 

*In-c6n-9ln'-nI-ty1,  s.  [Lat.  inconcinnitas,  from 
inconcinnus.'}  Want  of  concinnity ;  unsuitableness ; 
incongruousness. 

*In-COn-$In  -nous,  a.  [Lat.  inconcinnus.]  Un- 
suitable; incongruous;  disagreeable  to  the  ear; 
discordant. 

*In-c6n-Clud  -ent,  a.  [Lat.  in-— not,  and  con- 
cludensl  pr.  par.  of  concludo= to  conclude.]  Not 
conclusive ;  inferring  no  consequence. 

"The  depositions  of  witnesses  themselves,  as  being- 
false,  various,  contrariant,  single,  inconcludent." — Ayliffe; 
Parergon. 

*In-c6n-clud  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
concluding.']  Inferring  no  consequence. 

*In-c6n-ClU -Slve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conclusive  (q.  v.).]  Not  conclusive;  not  conclud- 
ing, closing,  or  settling  a  point  in  debate  or  a  doubt- 
ful question;  producing  no  conclusion;  not  exhib- 
iting or  containing  cogent  evidence. 

"  In  an  age  of  contemporary  registration,  tk< 
are  obscure  and  inconclusive."— Lewis:  Cred.  E 
Hist.  (1855),  ii.  818. 

In-C&n-Clil  -Slve-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  inconclusive; 
-ly.]  In  an  inconclusive  manner. 

In-c6n-clu  -slye-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inconclusive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconclusive. 

*In-c6n-coct ,  *In-c6n-coct  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  concoct,  concocted  (q.v.).]  Not  con- 
cocted; not  matured  or  ripened ;  immature. 

"It  is  all  that  while  crude  and  inconcoct." — Bacon:  Nat- 
ural Htstoi-y,  §  838. 

*In-c6n-COC -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
concoction  (q.v.).]  The  state  of  being  inconcoct, 
immatured,  or  unripe  ;  immaturity. 

"  Inconcoct  ton,  which  is  a  kind  of  putrefaction." — 
Bacon:  Natural  History,  §  838. 

*ln-con'-crete,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  con- 
crete.] Not  concrete;  abstract.  (Andrews;  Ser- 
mons, i.  88.) 

In-c6n-cur'-rlng,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
concurring  (q.  v.).J  Not  concurring;  not  in  agree- 
ment. 

"They  derive  effects  not  only  from  inconcurring causes, 
but  things  devoid  of  all  efficiency." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

*In-c6n-ciis  -Sl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  in,-=not,  and  con- 
cu8sibilis=that  can  be  shaken ;  concussible  (q.  v.).] 
Not  concussible ;  incapable  of  being  shaken. 

In-cftn-den-sa-bll'-I-tyS  s.  [Eng.  incondensable ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incondensable. 

In-c6n-den'-sa-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
condensable  (q.v.).]  Not  condensable;  incapable 
of  being  condensed  or  made  more  dense  or  compact. 

In-cbn-den-sI-bll'-I-tyS  s.  [INCONDENSABILITY.] 

In-c&n-den  -sl-ble,  a.    [INCONDENSABLE.] 
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ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we ,    wet,     here,     camel,    lier,    there ;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine ;    go ,     pot, 
or.     wb're,     wplf,     w5rk.     who,     s&n;     mute,    c&b,    cttre,    unite,    cftr,    rule,    fill;     try,    Syrian.     »,     oe  -  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


incondite 

*In-con  -dite,  a.  [Latin  inconditus,  from  in-— 
not,  and  conditus,  pa.  par.  of  condo—to  store  up,  to 
lay  together:  c0>i-=cunj.=with,  and  do=to  give,  to 
place.]  Irregular,  disarranged,  confused,  disor- 
dered, ill-composed,  rude. 

"Now  sportive  youth 
Carol  incondite  rhimes."  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

*In-c6n-dI -tion-al,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
fonilitiiinnl  (q.  v.),]  Not  conditional :  without  any 
Condition  or  limitation;  unrestricted  by  any  terms  ; 
unconditional. 

"From  that  which  is  but  true  in  a  qualified  sense,  an 
incvnditional  and  absolute  verity  is  inferred." — Browne; 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*In-c6n-dI  -tion-ate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conditiojtate  (q.  v.  f.]  Free  from  conditions,  limita- 
tions, or  stipulations;  unconditional,  free,  unre- 
stricted. 

"An  eternal*  unchangeable,  and  Inconditionate  decree 
•of  election  or  reprobation," — Boyle:  Works,  i.  277. 

*In-c6n-fIrm',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
•confirm  (q.  v.).]  Not  to  confirm;  to  refuse  or  neg- 
lect to  confirm. 

*In~c6n-form  ',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  con- 
form, a.]  Disagreeing  with;  not  conformed  to. 
(Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  291.) 

*in-c6n-form  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conformable  (q.  v.).]  Not  conformable ;  not  in  con- 
formity; uncon  form  able. 

In-cfcn-form'-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
conformity  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  conformity;  incom- 
pliance with  the  practice,  rules,  customs,  or  princi- 
ples of  others;  nonconformity. 

"Utter  inconformity  with  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not 
an  extremity  whereunto  we  should  be  drawn  for  a  time." — 
Hooker:  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

*ln-c6n-f  u§ed  ,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  con- 
fused (q.  v.).]  Not  confused  ;  distinct,  separate. 

"The  voice  of  man  or  birds  will  enter  into  a  small 
cranny  inconfused."  — Bacon:  Natural  History,  g  192. 

*ln-con-fu'-s.ion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  con- 
fusion (q.  v.).]  Freedom  from  confusion;  distinc- 
tion. 

"The  inconfusion  in  species  visible." — Bacon:  Natural 
History,  g  192. 

*In-con-f  ut  ra-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
eonfutable  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  confuted  or 
disproved. 

*In-cfcn-fftt'-9,-bly:,  adv.  [Eng.  inconfutab(Je')  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  incoufutable  or  unanswerable  manner; 
unanswerably. 

"Eternally  and  inconfutably." — Taylor:  Diss.from  Pop- 
ery, ch.  i.,  §  1. 

In-con-gear-$,-ble,  *in-con-gel-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 

in-  (2),  and  Eng.  congealable  (q.  v.).]  Not  congeal- 
able ;  incapable  of  being  congealed  or  frozen. 

"The  incongealable  liquor  reached  into  the  pipe."— 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  601. 

In-con  geal  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incongeala- 
ble;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incon- 
gealable. 

*ln-c6n-&en'-l-*l,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
congenial  (q.  v.}.]  Not  congenial,  unsuitable;  not 
of  alike  nature. 

*In-c6n-&en-I-al-I-ty\  s.  [Eng.  incongenial; 
•ityA  The  quality  or  state  of  Doing  incongenial; 
unlikenessof  nature;  unsuitableness. 

In-c8n'-gru-en9e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
congruence  (q.  v  ).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incongruent ;  want  of  congruence ;  unsuitableuess, 
incongruity. 

"The  congruity  or  incongruence  of  the  component  par- 
ticles of  the  liquor,"— Boyle.-  Works,  i.  891. 

In-c6n  -gru-ent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  con- 
gruent (q. v.).]  Not  congruent,  incongruous,  un- 
suitable, inconsistent. 

"It  shall  not  be  incongruent  to  our  matter."— El got: 
•The  Governor,  bk,  i.,  ch,  xiii. 

In-cfcn-grU'-I-tyS  *in-con-gru-l-tle, «.  [French 
inconqruite,\ 

1.  Toe  quality  or  state   of   being  incongruous; 
•want of  congruity;  unsuitableness;  inconsistency; 
impropriety. 

•  "There  is  such  a  congruity  or  incongruity  betwixt  the 
terms  of  a  proposition."—  Wilkina;  Nat.  Religion,  bk.  i., 
•ch.  i. 

2.  Unsuitableness  of  one  part  to  another;  incon- 
sistency of  parts ;  want  of  symmetry. 

"She,  whom  after  what  form  soe'er  we  see, 
Is  discord  and  rutle  incongruity." 

Donne;  Anatomy  of  the  World. 

3.  That  which  is  incongruous ;  that  which  exhibits 
a  want  of  congruity. 

1  *  To  avoid  absurdities  and  incongruities,  is  the  same  law 
established  for  both  arts."— Drydeti:  Dufresnoy, 
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In  con  -gru-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  incongruus,  from  iti- 
=not,  and  con.7rttus=:agreoing;  Fr.  tnconpru.1  Not 

congruous;  unsuitable;  inconsistent;    not  fitting; 
improper ;  not  harmonizing  in  parts. 

"If  meter  be  not  inconffruovst  to  the  nature  of  an  epic 
composition."— Hurd;  Idea  of  Universal  Poetry. 

In-COn -gru-OUS-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  incongruous; 
%.]  In  an  incongruous  manner;  unsuitably;  un- 
fitly; inconsistently. 

"  He  drops  this  construction;  and  pusses  very  incongru- 
ously to  the  personification  of  urt."— Blair:  Ltct.  23. 

*In-c6n-nect -ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
connected  (q.  v.).]  Not  connected,  unconnected, 
disconnected. 

"  A  number  of  inconnected  and  quite  different  subjects." 
— Ilurd:  On  Epistolary  Writing. 

*In-c6n-nec  -tion,  *In-c6n-nex -ion  (xasksh), 
8.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  connection,  connexion 
(q.  v.).]  Want  of  connection;  a  loose,  disjointed 
state. 

*In-c6n-nexed',  a.  [Pref.  m-(2),  Eng.  connex, 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  connected,  unconnected,  with- 
out connection. 

*In-c6n-nex'-ed-ly\  a<ti>.  [English  inconnexed; 
-?y.]  In  an  unconnected  manner;  without  any  con- 
nection or  dependence. 

"Others  ascribed  hereto,  as  a  cause,  what  perhaps  but 
casually  or  inconnexedly  succeeds."  —  Browne;  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

*!n-con'-sci6n-a-ble  (scl  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  coiiscionable  (q.  v.).]  Not  consciona- 
ble ;  unable  to  discriminate  between  good  and  evil ; 
having  no  conscience. 

"So  inconsctonable  are  these  common  people,  and  so  lit- 
tle feeling  have  they  of  God,  or  their  own  souls'  good," — 
Spenser:  On  Ireland. 

*In-con'-scious  (sci  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  conscious  (q.  v.).]  Not  conscious,  uncon- 
scious. 

"Hear  thou,  of  Heav'n  inconscious!" 

Beattie;  Judgment  of  Paris. 

In-con  -se-quence,  s.  [Latin  inconsequent ia, 
from  inconseqitens= inconsequent  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  incon- 
sequence;  Ital.  inconsequenza,.~\  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  inconsequent ;  inconclusiveuess ; 
want  of  logical  argument. 

"  Strange  !  that  you  should  not  see  the  inconsequence  of 
your  own  reasoning." — Hurd:  Letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  Lelantt* 

In-COn'-S§-quent,  a.  [Lat.  inconsequent,  from 
tn-=not,  cwn-=cwm=together,  and  sequens,  pr.  par. 
of  sequor=to  follow;  Fr.  inconsequent;  Ital.  incoii- 
sequente.'} 

1.  Not  following  regularly  from  the  premises ;  not 
consequential. 

"[This]  is  illogical  and  inconsequent."— Qlanvill:  Pre- 
existence  of  Souls,  ch.  ii. 

*2.  Not  of  consequence  ;  of  little  or  no  moment. 
In-cSn-se-quen  -tial  (tl  as  sh),  a.     [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  consequential  (q.  v.).} 

1.  Not  consequential ;  not  following  regularly  or 
by  logical  inference  or  deduction  from  the  premises ; 
inconsequent. 

"  Upon  other  reasons  it  seems  utterly  inconsequential." 
—Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  276. 

2.  Of  little  or  no  consequence  or  moment ;  trivial. 

"Mytime  is  not  wholly  inconsequential."—  Mad.  D'Ar- 
blay:  Cecilia,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  iii. 

In-c5n-se-que'n-ti-al -I-t?  (tlas  shl),  s.  [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  consequent iality  (q.  v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inconsequential. 

In-cSn-se-quen -tial-ly1  (tiassh),  adv.  [Eng. 
inconsequential;  -ly.~\  In  an  inconsequential  man- 
ner; without  regular  or  logical  deduction  or  infer- 
ence. ( Warburton :  View  of  Bolingbroke's  Phi- 
losophy, let.  3.) 

In-con'-se-quent-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  inconsequent; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconsequent ; 
inconsequence. 

In-c&n-Bld  -Sr-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
considerable  (q.  v.).]  Not  considerable ;  not  deserv- 
ing of  consideration  or  notice ;  unimportant,  trivial, 
insignificant. 

"Perth's  words  were  adopted  with  inconsiderable  modi- 
fications."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi, 

In-con-sld'-er-a-ble-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  inconsider- 
able; -ness,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incon- 
siderable; small  importance ;  insignificance. 

"The  inconaiderableness  of  most  of  their  persons."— 
Evelyn:  State  of  France. 

In-cdn-sid'-Sr-a-bly1,  adv.  [Eng.  inconsidera- 
b(le) ,'  -ly.~\  In  an  inconsiderable  manner  or  degree ; 
to  an  insignificant  amount  or  degree. 

*In-c6n-sId -er-aHJyS  s.  [Eng.  inconsiderate}; 
-ciy-1  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconsiderate; 
inconsiderateness,  thoughtlessness. 


inconsolately 


In-c&n-sld  -er-ate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
connfilt'rate  (q.  v.)-l 

1.  Not  considerate;  acting  without  duo  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case;  careless,  heed  leas, 
rash,  has-ty,  incautious. 

"  Whose  counsels  then  did  guide 
Th*  inc<nixi<ift'titc  king." 

Drat/ton:  Polyolbion,  s.  22. 

2.  Thoughtless;   acting  without  thought  or  con- 
sideration; rude;  unlearned, 

"  Doth  the  fnfotisiftt'rtit?  t.ike  salve  for  1*  envoy,  and  the 
word  1'  envoy,  for  a  salve?"—  Shakeap*:  Lure's  Labor's 
Lust,  iii.  1. 

3.  Acting  or  speaking  without  consideration  or 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

*4.  Inconsiderable. 

"A  little  Inconsiderate  piece  of  brass."—  Ed.  Terry  (1665). 

In-c6n-sld  -er-9-te-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  inconsider- 
ate; -ly.\  In  an  inconsiderate  or  thoughtless  man- 
ner ;  without  consideration  or  thought  ;  carelessly  ; 
rashly. 

"  He  inconsiderately  told  her  .  .  .  the  private  orders 
he  had  left  behind  him."—Adilison;  Spectator,  No.  171. 

in-c6n-sld-er-ate-ness,fl.  [Eng.  inconsiderate  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconsiderate  ; 
want  of  consideration,  thought,  or  care;  thought- 

lessness, carelessness,  inadvertence. 

*n-c*n-sId-Sr-a  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng,  consideration;  Fr.  incaneideration.]  Want  of 
due  consideration  or  thought;  thoughtlessness  ;  in- 
attention to  consequences. 


,  In-c6n-slst  -?n-9^,  s.  [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  consistence,  consistency  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr. 
inconsistance  ;  Ital.  inconsistencia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconsistent  ;  such 
a  state  of  opposition  thatone  proposition  infers  the 
negation  of  the  other;  such  contrariety  that  both 
cannot  subsist  or  bo  together;  opposition  or  dis- 
cordance in  the  nature  of  things. 

"Excellent  harmony,  without  any  dissonance  or  incon- 
sistency."— Wilkins:  Natural  Religion,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Incongruity  in  action  or  conduct;  want  or  ab- 
sence of   consistency;   changeableness  ;  unsteadi- 
ness. 

"His  Jacobite  friends  loudly  blamed  his  inconsistency." 
—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivii. 

3.  Absurdity  in  argument  or  narration;  self-con- 
tradiction ;  want  of  congruity  or  harmony  in  parts. 

"What  inconsistency  is  this?"—  Bentley.-  Free-thinking, 
§1. 

In-c6n-slst  -$nt,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  con- 
sistent (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  consistent  :  incompatible  ;  disagreeing;  dis- 
cordant ;   at  variance;  incongruous;  not  suitable. 
(Followed  by  with.) 

"It  had  never  been  thought  fnconafntent  with  the  duty 
of  a  Christian."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liv. 

2.  Without    uniformity    of    conduct,    sentiment, 
principle,  or  the  like;  exhibiting  inconsistency  or 
thought  or  conduct  ;  fickle;  changeable;  unsteady; 
fitful. 

"The  conduct  of  his  followers  was  as  irresolute  and  fn- 
consistent  as  his  own."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

In-cfcn-slst'^nt-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  inconsistent  ,* 
-ly-]  In  an  inconsistent  manner;  incongruously; 
without  consistence  or  uniformity  of  conduct  or 
principle. 

"The  only  crime  in  which  your  leading  politicians 
could  have  acted  inconsistently.  "—Burke;  On  the  French. 
Revolution. 

*In-c6n-sIst  -^nt-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inconsistent; 
-?iess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconsistent; 
inconsistency. 

*In-c6n-8lst-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2);  English 
consist,  and  snff.  -ible=-able.]  Variable,  fickle, 
changeable.  (North  :  Examen,  p.  629.) 

*ln-cftn-slst  -Ing,  a.  (Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
consisting.]  Not  consistent  ;  inconsistent. 

"The  persons  and  actions  of  a  farce  are  all  unnatural, 
and  the  manners  false;  that  is,  tnoonslstinff  with  the 
characters  of  mankind."—  Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

In-c6n-s61'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  to  bo  consoled 
or  comforted;  incapable  of  consolation;  beyond 
susceptibility  of  comfort  ;  disconsolate. 

"I  abandoned  myself  to  despair,  and  remained  :ncon- 
solable."—  Dryden.-  Life;  Letter  from  Lady  El  iz.  Dryden. 

In-cin-sol'-a-ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  inconsolable; 

-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconsolable. 

In-cftn-sol'-a-bly1,  adv.  [Eng.  inconsolable}  ; 
-ly.^  In  a  manner  or  degree  incapable  of  conso- 
lation. 

*In-c8n  -s6-late-lj,  adv.  [Lat.  in-  =not,  and 
consoldtuSi  pa.  par.  of  consolo=  to  console;  English 
suff.  ~ly.'\  Inconsolably  ;  disconsolately. 

*'  Transitory  honors,  titles,  treasures,  which  will  at  the 
last  leave  you  inconsolately  sorrowful."  —  Bp.  Hall:  Ser. 
Preached  to  His  Majesty,  Gal.  ii.  20. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


inconsonance 

In-con  -sd-ng.n$e,   *In-con -s6-n».n-sf ,  subet. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  consonance,  consonnncy 
(q.v.).]  Want  of  consonance,  harmony,  or  agree- 
ment ;  inconsistent ;  incongruous. 

In-con  -s6-ng.nt,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  English 
consonant  (q.  v.).]  Not  consonant  or  agreeing;  not 
inconsonance;  inconsistent;  discordant. 

"  That  they  carried  them  out  of  the  world  with  their  feet 
forward,  not  inconsonant  unto  reason."—  Browne:  I'rne 
Burial,  ch.  iv. 

In-con  -s6-n9,nt-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  inconsonant; 
-ly.]  In  an  inconsonant  manner  or  degree;  incon- 
sistently ;  discordantly  [  incongruously. 

In-cSn-spIOu-ous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conspicuous  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  conspicuous  ;  not  readily  discernible  by  the 
Eight ;  not  easily  perceptible. 

"Rendered  inconspicuous  by  a  more  powerful  attrac- 
tion."—Guardian,  No.  126. 

2.  Not  discernible  with  the  eyes ;  not  visible  to 
human  sight ;  invisible. 

"Socrates  in  Xenophon  has  the  same  sentiment,  and 
says  that  the  Deity  is  inconspicuous."— Jortin:  Rem.  on 
Eccles.  Hist. 

JI.  Botany: 

1.  Small  in  size,  not  easily  discerned. 

2.  Ill-defined,  obscure. 

In-c6n-splc -IJ-ofis-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  inconspicu- 
ous; -ly^\  In  an  inconspicuous  manner. 

"The  few  particles  of  the  air  ...  inconspicuously 
lark  within  the  bladder."—  Boyle:  Works,  i.  180. 

In-c6n-splc'-u-ous-neas,  s.  [Eng.  inconspicu- 
ous; -mess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incon- 
spicuous. 

"  The  air  let  in,  in  the  Torricellian  eiperiment,  reduces 
the  air  in  the  bladder  to  its  former  inconspicuousneas." — 
Buule:  Works,  i.  181. 

In-con'-Btg,n-9?,  *in- con -stance,  *in-con- 

Staunce,  B.  [Fr.  inconstance,  from  Lat.  inconstan- 
tia,  from  incons£ans=incoustant  (q.v.) ;  Ital. incon- 
stanza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconstant ;  change- 
ableuess;  mutability  or  fickleness  of  temper;  un- 
steadiness, inconsistency. 

"The  imputation  of  inconstancy  which  is  so  frequently 
thrown  on  the  common  people." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

2.  Dissimilitude,  diversity ;  want  of  sameness  or 
uniformity. 

3.  Variableness,  changeableness,  mutability. 

"Lightness  and  inconstancy  in  love." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  1. 

In-c8n  -slant,  a.    [Fr.] 

•  1.  Not  constant  or  firm  in  resolution,  opinions, 
feelings,  or  inclinations;  changeable,  fickle,  vola- 
tile, capricious,  unsteady,  wavering. 

"Inconstant  man,  that  loved  all  he  saw." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  26. 

2,  Variable,  uncertain. 

"Inconstant  Fortune  is  his  constant  friend." 

Pomfret-  Fortunate  Complaint. 

3.  Changing,  mutable,  variable. 

"Of  light  and  shade's  inconstant ^race." 

Scott:  Marniion,  iii.     (Introd.) 

In-c8n'-stant-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  inconstant; -ly.] 
In  an  inconstant  manner;  not  steadily. 

"They  flutter  still  about  inconstantly." 

Cowley:  Monopoly. 

*In-c6n-sum  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
consumable  (q.  v.).]  Not  consumable ;  incapable  of 
being  wasted  or  consumed ;  indestructible. 

In-c6n-sum  -a-blJS  adv.  [Eng.  inconsumable) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  inconsumable  or  indestructible  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  be  inconsumable. 

*In-C&n-SUtn  -mate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  ~Ene. 
consummate  (q.  v.}.]  Not  consummated,  not  nu- 
ished,  not  complete. 

"Prosecution  for  such  conspiracies  and  inconsummate 
attempts." — Hale:  Hist.  Pleas  of  the  Crotcn,  ch.  xiii. 

*In-c6n-sum  -mate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inconsum- 
mate; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incon- 
summate ;  incompleteness. 

*In-c6n-sump  -tl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and 
consumptuK,  pa.  par.  of  consumo=to  consume;  Fr. 
inconsomptible.~\  That  cannot  be  consumed,  de- 
stroyed, or  reduced  to  nothing ;  inconsumable. 

"Before  I  give  any  answertothis  objectionof  pretended 
inconsumptible  lights,  I  would  gladly  see  the  effect  un- 
doubtedly proved." — Digby:  On  Bodies,  ch.  viii. 


*In-c&n-tam  -I-nate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
_yntaminate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  incontamine.]  Uncontam- 
inated,  undefiled,  unpolluted,  inviolate ;  free  from 
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*In-c6n-tam'-I-nate-ness,  s.  [Eug.  incontami- 
nate ;  -ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  free 
from  contamination  ;  an  uncorrupted  rotate. 

*In-con-ten-ta  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
contentation  (q.  y.)-l  The  quality  or  ytato  of  not 
being  content ;  discontent,  dissatisfaction. 

*In-c6n-tes-ta-bIl  -I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  incontestable; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incontestable; 
incontestableuess. 

In-c6n-test'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  cannot  be 
contested,  disputed,  or  called  in  question  ;  incon- 
trovertible, indisputable,  undeniable,  unquestion- 
able. 

"Consequences  as  incontestable  as  those  in  mathemat- 
ics."— Locke;  Human  Understanding. 

In-COn-test -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Rug.  incontestable  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incontestable 
or  indisputable. 

In-c6n-test  -a-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  incontestable} ; 
-ly.]  In  an  incontestable  manner;  indisputably, 
incontrovertibly,  indubitably;  so  as  not  to  admit  of 
question  or  dispute. 

"A  hero,  a  personage  apparently  and  incontestably  su- 
perior to  the  rest." — Rambler. 

*In-C&n-test  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
contested.]  Uncontested,  undisputed. 

"We  may  lay  this  down  as  an  incontested  principle."— 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  643. 

*In-c6n-tIg'-U-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng, 
contiguous  (q.  v.).l  Not  contiguous;  not  touching 
each  other;  not  adjoining. 

In-cftn-tlg'-U-OuS-lf,    adv.      [Eng.  incontigu- 
ous;  -ly.]    Not  contiguously  ;  separately. 
In-con  -tl-nen9e,  In-con -tl-nen-c.^,  s.     [Fr. 

incontinence,  frominco7iftn«n*=incontinent  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  incontinenda ;  Lat.  incontinentia.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  failure  to  restrain  the  passions 
or  appetites;  want  of  self-restraint  or  continence; 
indulgence  of  thejmssions  or  appetites,  especially 
of  sexual  desire ;  indulgence  in  lust ;  lewdness. 

"  The  fairest  capital  of  all  the  world; 
By  riot  and  incontinence  the  worst." 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  699. 

2.  Path. :  Inability  to  restrain  the  natural  evac- 
uations.    Used  chiefly  in  the  expression,  inconti- 
nence of  urine. 

In-con  -tl-nent,  a.  &  adv.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  in- 
continenS)  from  in-  =  not,  and  continens  =  holding 
in  or  back;  Sp.,  Port.  &,  Ital.  incontinente.~\  [CON- 
TINENT.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  restraining  the  passions  or 
appetites,  especially  sexual  desire ;  lustful,  lewd, 
unchaste. 

"  Not  licentious  in  the  prime 
And  heat  of  youth  not  then  incontinent." 

Daniel;  A  Panegyric;  To  the  King, 

II.  Path. :  Not  able   to   restrain  natural  evacu- 
ations. 

B.  An  adv. :  Immediately;  at  once;  straightway; 
incontinently. 

"Come,  moarn  with  me  for  what  I  do  lament, 
And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  6. 

C.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  given  to  incontinence; 
one  who  indulges  the  sexual  passion  unduly ;  an 
unchaste  or  lewd  person. 

In-cbn'-tl-nent-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  incontinent;  -ly.'] 
*1.  Without  due  restraint  of  the  passions  or  appe- 
tites; unchastely;  lewdly. 

|2.  At  once;  straightway;  immediately;  forth- 
with. 

"Incontinently  I  left  Madrid,  and  have  been  dogged 
and  waylaid  through  several  nations." — Arbuthnot  & 
Pope;  Martin  Scriblerus. 

*In-c6n-tract  -ed.  a  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  English 
contracted  (q.  v.).]  Not  contracted  ;  not  shortened. 

"This  dialect  uses  the  incontracted  termination  bothin 
nouns  and  verbs." — Blackwall:  Sacred  Classics,  bk.  i., 
p.  228. 

In-c&n-trol'-la-ble,  *in-con-troul-a-ble,  adj. 
[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  controllable  (q.  v.).]  Not 
controllable ;  that  cannot  be  controlled  or  re- 
strained. 

"Absolute,  irresistible,  incontroulable  power." — Moun- 
tagu:  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  ch.  v. 

In-cin-troT-la-bly1,  *in-con-troul-a-bly,  adv. 
[Eng.  incontrollab(le') ;  -ly.]  In  an  incontrollable 
manner;  in  a  manner  admitting  of  no  control. 

"  Then  .  .  .  most  incontroulably  he  acts  himself." — 
South:  Sermons. 

In-c6'n-tr6-ve'rt-I-bir-I-ty:,  s.  [Eng.  incontro- 
vertible :  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incon- 
trovertible. 
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In-c6n-tr6-v§rt -I-ble,  a.  fProf.  in-  (2),  and 
Eug.  controvcrtibie.]  That  cannot  be  controverted, 
Questioned. disputed,  or  contested:  incontestable; 
indisputable ;  unquestionable :  admitting  of  no 
controversy  or  dispute ;  indubitable. 

"  The  thing  itself  whereon  the  opinion  dependeth 
.  .  .  is  not  incontrovertible," — Browne. 

In-con-tr6  vert  -I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incontro- 
vertible; -nt'Ks.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
controvertible. 

In-cSn-trfc-ygrt'-l-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  incontro- 
i->ertib(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  incontrovertible  manner  or 
degree;  so  as  not  to  admit  of  controversy  or  ques- 
tion; indubitably;  indisputably. 

"The  Hebrew  is  incontrovertible  the  primitive  and 
surest  text."— Browne:  Vulyar  Errors. 

In-con-ve  -ni-ence,  *In-c6n-ve  -nl-en-$y,  s. 
[Lat.  inconvenientia,  from  inconveniens  =  unsuit- 
able, inconvenient  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  inconvenance ;  Ital. 
inconvenienza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconvenient ;  un- 
suitableness;  unfitness;  inexpedieuce ;    as,  the  in- 
convenience of  an  arrangement. 

"Who  has  already  found  the  inccnrenience  of  pleas- 
ures."— Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgica,  (Dedic.) 

2.  That  which  inconveniences,  troubles,  or  em- 
barrasses ;  a  hindrance ;  a  disadvantage ;  a  cause  of 
uneasiness  or  difficulty. 

"Need  is  no  vice  at  all,  though  here  it  be 
With  men  a  loathed  inconveniency." 

Herrick:  Hesperides;  Want. 

In-c&n-ve  -nl-en$e,  v.  t.  [INCONVENIENCE,  s.J 
To  put  to  inconvenience;  to  incommode;  to  em- 
barrass. 

"For  it  is  not  the  variety  of  opinions,  but  our  own  per- 
verse wills,  who  think  it  meet,  that  all  should  be  conceited 
as  ourselves  are,  which  hath  so  inconvenienced  the 
church." — Hales;  Remains;  Horn.  xiv.  1. 

*In-c&n-ve"-nI-en-$y%  s.  [INCONVENIENCE.] 
In~c6n-ve  -nl-ent,  *in-con-ve-ny-ent,  a.  [O. 
Fr.  inconvenient,  from  Lat,  inconvenien8=incou- 
sistent,  improper:  in-=not,  and  conveme?is=fitt 
suitable;  Fr.  inconvenant;  Ital.  &  Sp.  incoAveni- 
ente.] 

1.  Not  convenient;   incommodious;  disadvanta- 
geous ;  causing  or  tending  to  cause  inconvenience* 
trouble,  uneasiness,  or  difficulty ;  inopportune. 

"He  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor." 

Cowper:  Charity,  189. 

2.  Unfit;  inexpedient;  unsuitable. 

"  No  inconvenient  diet,  nor  too  light  fare." 

Milton:  P.  L,,  v.  495. 

In-CO'n-ve'-nl-ent-ly^,  adv.  [Eng.  inconvenient? 
'ly.]  In  an  inconvenient  manner;  unsuitably;  in- 
opportunely ;  so  as  tocau.se  inconvenience,  trouble, 
difficulty ,  or  uneasiness. 

"I  could  spare 
So  much  but  inconveniently." 

Jiyroti;  Churchill's  Grave. 

*In-c6"n-Vers  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conversable  (q.  v.).]  Not  conversable ;  unsocial ; 
reserved ;  not  inclined  to  free  conversation ;  not 
affable. 

In-c6n'-vers-ant,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conversant  (q.  v.).]  Not  conversant ;  not  familiar; 
not  versed. 

*In-C&n-vert  -ed,  a.  [Lat.  tn-=not,  and  converts 
= to  turn.]  Not  turned ;  unchanged. 

In-c&n-vert-I-bll -I-ty",  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2)^  and 
Eng.  convertibility  (q.  y.).j  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inconvertible  or  incapable  of  being  converted 
into  or  exchanged  for  something  else. 

In-c6n-vert'-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
convertible  (q.  v.)-]  Not  convertible ;  incapable  of 
being  converted  into  or  exchanged  for  something 
else. 

"It  entereth  not  the  veins,  but  .  •  .  accompanieth. 
the  inconvertible  portion  unto  the  siege." — Browne:  Kut- 
gar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

In-c6n-ve"rt'-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inconvertible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconvertible ; 
inconvertibility. 

In-c6n-ve"rt -I-bly",  adv.  [Eng.  inconvertible); 
-ly.]  So  as  not  to  be  convertible  or  transmu table. 

*In-c6n-VIct'-ed-ness,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  convicted;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  not 
being  convicted. 

In-c6n-VIn'-C,I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
convincible  (q.  v.).  ]  Not  to  be  convinced ;  not  opea 
to  or  capable  of  conviction. 

"None  are  so  inconvincible  as  your  half-witted  per- 
sons."— Government  of  the  Tongue,  p.  195. 

In-c6n-Vln  -Sl-bly",  adv.  [Eng.  inconvindb(le) ; 
-ly*]  In  a  manner  not  admitting  of  conviction. 

"It  is  injurious  unto  knowledge  obstinately  and  incon* 
vincibly  to  side  with  any  one."— Browne;  Vulgar  Errorst 
bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 
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'In-C&n-?,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
fn-=not.  and  con—\.  S.  cunnan~to  know;  cf,  Ger. 

1.  Artless,  delicate,  fine. 

"O'  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests,  most  incony  vulgar  wit." 
.s/iuAcs/*.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  1. 

2.  Mischievous,  unlucky.    (Scotch.) 

*ln-cor  -nlshed,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  cor- 
nice  (q.  v.).J  Having  cornices. 

"hicornished  with  festoons  and  nitches." — Evelyn:  Mem- 
oirs, April  11,  1645. 

'In-cor  -p5r-al,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  cor- 
;;•»•(!/,  a.  (q.y.)]  Not  consisting  of  body  or  matter ; 
immaterial,  incorporeal. 

"  fYou]  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse." 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

•In-COr-pSr-al'-I-tySs.  [Fr.  incorporalite.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  incorporeal ;  incorporeal- 
ity. 

*In-Cpr  -pSr-al-ly1,  adr.  [Eng.  incorporal;  -ly.~\ 
In  an  incorporal  manner ;  immaterially  ;  without 
matter  or  body. 

In-cor  -por-ate  (1),  *in-cor-por  at,  adj.  [Lat. 
incorporates,  pa.  par.  of  i»corporo=to  furnish  with 
a  body:  in-=in,  into,  and  corpus  (genit.  corporis)  = 
a  body;  Fr.  iucorpore;  Ital.  incorporate;  Sp.  in- 
corpororfo.] 
*1.  Furnished  with  a  body;  embodied. 

••  Both  death  and  I 
Are  found  eternal,  and  incorporate  both." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  816. 
*2.  Made  into  one  body. 

"Incorporate  then  they  seem." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  MO. 

*3.  Embodied ;  closely  united. 

"Incorporate  to  our  attempts." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  8. 

4.  Formed  into  a  corporation  or  body  politic. 
(Scotch.) 

*5.  Fixed  closely  and  firmly  in  the  mind. 

"And  the  vertues  wel  incorporate,  nourishe  many  envi- 
ous."— Golden  Bake,  ch.  XV. 

In-cor  -por-ate  (2),  a.  [Lat.  in-=not,  and  cor- 
poratus.]  [INCORPORATE  (1).] 

1.  Not  consisting  of  matter;  not  having  a  ma- 
terial body;  incorporeal. 

"  Moses  forbore  to  speak  of  angels  and  things  invisible 
and  incorporate."— Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

2.  Not  corporate ;  not  existing  as  a  corporation. 
In-cor  -p5r-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.    [INCORPORATE  (1),  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unite,  combine,  or  mingle  different  ingre- 
dients so  as  to  form  one  mass  or  body. 

"  Mixed  and  incorporated,  yea  and  resolved  (as  it  were) 
into  a  kind  of  paste."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii., 
ch.  vii. 

2.  To  unite  with  a  body,  mass,  or  substance  al- 
ready formed ;  to  unite  intimately ;  to  combine  into 
a  structure  or  organization ;  as,  to  incorporate  pas- 
sages in  a  book. 

3.  To  give  bodily  or  material  form  to ;  to  incar- 
nate:  to  embody. 

4.  To  form  into  a  corporation  or  body  politic. 
"The  said  fellowship    .    .    .    shal  at  al  time  4  times 

from  henseforth  be  incorporated,  named  and  called  onely 
by  the  name  of  the  f  elowship  of  English  merchants." — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  870. 
*5.  To  fix  closely  and  firmly. 

"As  sone  as  I  had  eaten  it  ...  so  aone  as  I  had  in- 
corporate it  in  my  myude." — Bale:  Image,  pt.  i. 

6.  To  adopt  or  receive  into  a  corporation  or  body 
politic. 

"Hence,  merchants,  unimpeachable  of  sin    .    .    . 
Incorporated,  seem  at  once  to  lose 
Their  nature."  Cowper:  Task,  iv.  678. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  form  or  unite  into  one  body. 
"They  resolved  to  treat  only  about  an  incorporating 
union,  that  should  put  an  end  to  all  distinctions." — Bur- 
net:  Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  1706). 

2.  To  unite  with  another  substance,  so  as  to  form 
one  body  or  mass ;  to  become  incorporated. 
•3.  To  unite,  to  join;  to  become  closely  associated. 
"He  never  suffers  wrong  so  long  to  grow, 
And  to  Incorporate  with  right  so  far." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  v.  49. 

In-cpr-por  a'-tion,   *in-cor-por-a-cion,  s. 

[Lat.  incorporatus,  pa.  par.  of  incorporo;  Fr.  in- 
corporation;  Sp.  incorporation ;    Ital.  incorpora- 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  incorporating  or  mixing 
two  or  more  ingredients  so  as  to  form  one  mass. 

"  The  more  exquisite  mixture  and  incorporation  of  the 
ingredients." — Boyle:  Works,  i.  646. 
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2.  The  act  of  uniting  with  a  mass,  body,  or  sub- 
stance, already  formed;  the  act  of  combining  into 
a  structure  or  organization. 

3.  The  act  of  placins  in  a  body  or  of  giving  cor- 
poreal or  material  form  to;  incarnation,  embodi- 
ment. 

4.  The  act  of  forming  into  a  legal  or  political 
body  by  the  union  of   individuals  under  certain 
conditions,  rules,  and  laws;  as,  the  incorporation 
of  a  city. 

5.  The  act  of  adopting  or  receiving  into  an  incor- 
porated body. 

"He  was,  by  incorporation,  an  Athenian."  —  Jortin.  AV 
marks  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

6.  A  state  of  close  and  intimate  union. 

"There  ought  to  be  complete  incorporation,  it  such 
incorporation  be  possible."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxiii. 

7.  That  which  is  incorporated  ;  a  legal  orpolitical 
body  formed  by  the  union  of  individuals  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  rules,  and  laws,  and  having  certain 
privileges  and  perpetual  succession  ;  a  corporation. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  [I.  4&7.] 

2.  Pharm.  :  A  mixture  or  combination  of  medi- 
cine with  liquids  (or   soft  solids)  to   give   them 
greater  consistence. 

In-cor  -pSr-a-tlve,  a.  [English  incorporat(e)  ; 
-ire.]  Incorporating  or  tending  to  incorporate; 
specif.,  in  philology,  applied  to  languages  such  as 
the  Basque  and  those  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians, which  run  a  whole  phrase  into  one  very  long 
word. 

in-cor-pbr  -e-al,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
corporeal;  Lat.  incorporeus;  Ital.  &  Sp.  incor- 
poreo.] 

1  .  Ord.  Lang.  :  Not  corporeal  ;  not  consisting  of 
matter  ;  not  having  a  material  form  ;  immaterial. 

"All  the  words  ...  to  denote  the  substance  of  God 
or  soul,  must  either  be  thus  metaphorical,  or  else  merely 
negative,  as  incorporeal,  or  immaterial."  —  Bentley:  Of 
Free-thinking,  S  10. 

2.  Law:  Intangible;  not  capable  of  actual  visible 
seizin  or  possession  ;  existing  only  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law. 

"An  ejectment  will  not  He  of  an  advowson,  a  rent,  a 
common,  or  other  incorporeal  hereditament."  —  Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  7. 

In-cor-pbr'-e-al-ls.m,  s.  [English  incorporeal  ; 
-ism.]  The  condition  or  state  of  being  incorporeal  ; 
immateriality  ;  spiritual  nature  or  existence. 

"So,  in  like  manner,  did  all  the  other  ancient  atomists 
generally  before  Democritus,  joyn  theology  and  incor- 
porealism  with  their  atomical  physiology."  —  Cudworth: 
Intell.  System,  p.  27. 

In-cor-pbr  -e-al-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  incorporeal;  -ist.] 
One  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  incorporealism. 

"Those  atomick  physiologies,  that  were  before  De- 
mocritus and  Jjeucippus,  were  all  of  them  incorporeal- 
ists."  —  Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  46. 

In-cor-pbr-e-al'-l-ty',  s.  [English  incorporeal  ; 
-ity.']  The  state  of  being  incorporeal  ;  incorporeal- 
ism. 

"The  idea  that  demons  shunned  incorporeality."  — 
Strauss:  Life  of  Jesus  (ed.  Evans,  1848),  ii.  268. 

*In-cor-pbr'-e-al-lze,  v.  t.  [English  incorporeal; 
-ize-l  To  assert  to  be  incorporeal;  to  regard  as  in- 
corporeal. 

In-cor-pbr  -e-al-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  incorporeal; 
-ly.]  In  an  incorporeal  manner  ;  without  body  ; 
immaterially. 

"  Hearing  striketh  the  spirits  more  .  .  .  incorpore- 
ally  than  the  smelling."—  Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  124. 

In-cor-p5r-e  -I-tf,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
corporeity  (q.  v.).]  Immateriality,  incorporealism. 
(Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  23.) 

*In-eor  -pSr-Ing,  a.  [Fr.  incorporer,  from  Lat. 
in-=in,  into,  and  corpus  (genit.  corporis)  =  &  body.] 
Joining  in  one  body.  (Sylvester:  All  is  not  Odd, 
xvi.) 


*In-COrpse  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  corpse 
(q.  v.).]  To  incorporate  ;  to  unite  or  form  into  one 
body. 

"As  he  had  been  incorpsed  and  demi-natured 
With  the  brave  beast." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

In-c6r-rect  ,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incorrectus,  from 
in-  =not,  and  correc£us=correct  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Faulty,  wrong,  not  exact;   not  according  to 
established  rules. 

"The  pieco  you  think  is  incorrect;  why  take  it." 

Pope:  Prol.  to  Satires,  45. 

2.  Not  according  to  truth  or  the  facts;  inaccu- 
rate, inexact  ;  as,  an  incorrect  statement. 

*3.  Improper  ;  wrong  ;  unbecoming. 

"The  wit  of  the  last  age  was  yet  more  incorrect  than 
their  language."  —  Dryden:  Def.  of  Ep.  to  Conquest  of 
Granada. 


incorruptive 

*4.  Not  chastened ;  not  subdurd. 

"  It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven." 

Shakes]!.:   Hamlft,  1.  2. 

*In-c6r-rec -tion,  «.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
correction  (q.  v.).J  Want  of  correction. 

In-c6r-rgcf-iy,  adv.  [Enp.  tneamct ; -ty.1  In 
an  incorrect  manner ;  not  correctly ;  maccur 

"This  Statute  was  never  printed  in  the  Statute  Book, 
and  but  incorrectly  by  another."  —  Hurnet:  lli*t.  Reform. 
(an.  1539). 

In-c&r-rect'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incorrect;  -?iess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incorrect ;  inaccuracy ; 
want  of  correctness  or  exactness. 

"To  reprove  an  incorrectness  and  want  of  cnre  in  the 
Roman  writers." — Hurd:  Horatii  Ara  Poetica;  Comm. 

*In-cor-re-spond -ense,  *ln-cor-re-sp8nd'- 
en-9yS  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  correspondence, 
correspondency  (q.  v.).]  Want  or  absence  of  cor- 
respondence ;  the  state  or  quality  of  being  dispro- 
portionate. 

*In-cor  re-sp5nd  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  corresponding  (q.  v.) .]  Not  corresponding. 

In-Cor-rlg-I-bir-I-t?,  s.  [Eng.  ii  corrigible ; 
-ity.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  eing  mco-rigible  or 
beyond  correction. 

In-cor -rlg-I-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  incor- 
rigibilis,  from  in-—  not,  and  cor.  igibilis=  capable 
of  correction.]  [COEKECT,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Incapable  of  being  corrected,  amended,  or  im- 
proved. 

2.  Bad  beyond  hope  of  amendment ;  depraved  be- 
yond correction. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  who  is  incorrigible  or  bad 
beyond  hope  of  amendment. 

In-c5r'-rIg-I-ble-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  incorrigible; 
•ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incorrigible; 
depravity  beyond  hope  of  correction  or  amendment. 

"What  we  call  penitence  becomes  a  sad  attestation  of 
our  iiicorrigibleness." — Decay  of  Piety. 

In-cor'-rlg-I-bly1,  adv.  [Eng.  incorrigib(le) ; 
-1y.]  In  a  degree  of  depravity  beyond  hope  of  cor- 
rection or  amendment. 

"Some  men  appear  incorrigibly  mad." — Roscommon. 

In-c6r-rfipt',  a.  [Lat.  incorruptus,  from  «'«-= 
not,  and  cori-«p<iw=corrupt  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  corrupt;  not  affected  witn  corruption  or 
decay  ;  not  decayed,  spoiled,  or  impaired. 

2.  Not   depraved  or   denied;   pure;  untainted; 
above  the  influence  of  bribery  or  corruption ;  up- 
right. 

"  The  most  inste  and  incorrupt  luge  without  spotte." — 
Joye:  Exposition  of  Daniel,  ch.  vii. 

In-c6r-rupt  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  cor- 
rupted (q.  v.).]  Not  corrupted;  pure. 

"As  incorrupted  Nature  did  them  sow." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  47. 

In-c&r-rupt  I-bll -I-tjf,  *ln-cor  rupt-i-bil-y- 
te,  s  [Eng.  incorruptible;  -ity.}  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  incorruptible;  incapability  of  cor- 
ruption. 

In-cbr-rupt  -I-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  corruptible;  incapable  of  corruption, de- 
cay, or  dissolution. 

"So  doth  the  piercing  soul  the  body  fill,    .    .    . 
Indivisible,  incorruptible  still." 

Davies:  linmort.  of  the  Soul.     (Introd.) 

2.  Incapable  of  being  corrupted  or  bribed;  up- 
right; just;  high-principled. 

f|  As  an  epithet,  this  term  was  applied  to  Robes- 
pierre (1759-1794)  by  his  friends. 

"Myself  incorruptible,  I  ne'er  could  bribe  them." 

5.  T.  Coleridge:  Full  of  Robespierre,  1. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.):  A  section  of  Monophypites 
(q.  v.).  They  arose  in  Alexandria  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  and  were  called  Incorruptibles  because 
they  held  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  incorruptible. 
Called  also  Aphthardocete,  Incorrupticolee,  Jul- 
ianists,  and  Phantasiasta?.  (Shipley.) 

In-cor-riipt'-I-ble-ne'ss, «.  [Eng.  incorruptible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incorruptible ; 
incorruptibility. 

In-C&r-rupt  -I-bl?,  adv.  [Eng.  incorruptib(le) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  incorruptible  manner. 

In-c6r-rup  -tion.s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  cor- 
ruption (q.  v.).]     The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incorrupt ;  absence  of,  or  freedom  from,  corruption. 
"  It  is  raised  in  incorruption." — 1  Cor.  xv.  42. 

In-C&r-rup  -live,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
corruptive  (q.  v.).]  Not  liable  to  corruption, decay, 
or  dissolution ;  incorruptible. 

"  To  twine  the  wreath  of  incorrnpttve  praise." 

Akenside:  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  i. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     ghln,    bench.;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  - 1 
-clan,      -tlan  =  Shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


incorruptly 

!tn-c6r-rupt -ly",  ade.  [Eng.  incorrupt;  -/>/.]  la 
an  incorrupt  manner;  without  corruption;  up- 
right 1 3-. 

"To  demean  themselves  incorrnptly  in  the  settled 
course  of  affairs." — Milton;  Reason  of  Church  Government, 
bk.  i.,ch.  i. 

In-cor-riipt  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  incorrupt;  -ness.] 

1.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  corruption,  decay, 
or  dissolution  ;  a  state  of  incorruption. 

2.  Purity  of  manners  or  principles;  probity;  in- 
tegrity. 

"  Probity  of  mind,  integrity,  and  incorrtiptness  of  man- 
ners, is  preferable  to  fine  parts  and  subtle  speculations." 
— Woodwa  rd.  (  Todd. ) 

*In-cra  -§lon,  s.     [Gr.  en=in,  and  fcrosis=mix- 
ing.]    A  mixing  together;  an  immingliug. 
In-cras  -sate,  v.  t.  &  i.    [INCRASSATE,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  thick  or  thicker;  to  thicken, 
as  fluids,  by  the  mixture  of  substances  less  fluid,  or 
by  evaporation. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  thick  or  thicker. 

In-cras  -sate,  a.  [Lat.  incrassatus,  pa.  par.  of 
increase— to  make  thick:  in-=in,  into,  and  crasso= 
to  make  thick.]  [CRASS.] 

1.  Ord.Lanp.:  Thickened;  made  thick  or  thicker. 

2.  Bot,:  Thickened;  becoming  thicker  by  degrees. 

In-cras  -sat-ed,  a.  [English  incra&sat(e} ;  -ed.~\ 
Thickened ;  made  or  become  thicker. 

In-cras-sa  -tion,  s.   [INCRASSATE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of   thickening  or  making 
thick. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  thick  or  thicker. 

In-cras'-sa-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  incrassat(e) ;  -ftw.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  of  thickening  or 
tending  to  thicken. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  incrassates  or  has  the 
quality  of  making  thick;  a  medicine  intended  to 
thicken  the  humors  when  too  thin. 

In-crSas'-a-ble,  *In-crease  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
increos(e)  ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  increased. 

"They  would  be  no  longer  increasable." — Law:  En- 
fitiry,  ch.  i. 

In-creas  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [English  increasable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  increasable. 

In-crSase',  v.  i.  &  t.  [Norm.  Fr.  *encreser,  from 
Lat.  tn-=in,  into,  and  cresco—to  grow.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  grow  moro  in  number ;  to  become  greater  in 
bulk,  quantity,  number,  value,  degree,  intensity, 
authority,  power,  wealth,  substance,  &c. ;  to  grow; 
to  be  augmented ;  to  advance. 

"Hear  and  observe  to  do  it,  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,  and  that  ye  may  increase  mightily." — Deut.  vi.  8. 

2.  To  be  fruitful  or  fertile ;  to  multiply  by  the 
production  of  young. 

"Fishes  are  more  numerous  or  increasing  than  beasts 
or  birds." — Hale;  Origin  of  Mankind, 

II.  Astron.  (of  fhe  moon  or  an  inferior  planet) : 
To  have  a  greater  portion  of  its  surface  illumined; 
to  wax. 

"While  the  stars  burn,  the  moons  increase.11 

Tennyson;  To  J.  S.,  71. 

B.  Transitive:  To  augment  or  make  greater  in 
number,  bulk, quantity,  or  amount;  to    add  to,  to 
extend,  to  lengthen,  to  enlarge,  to  aggravate ;  as,  to 
increase  riches,  love,  zeal,  &c. ;  to  increase  guilt ;  to 
increase  distance. 

In   crease,  s.    [INCREASE,  i?.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  Augmentation;  the    act,  state,  or  process  of 
increasing  or  becoming  more,  greater,  or  larger,  as 
in  number,  t  m  I  k ,  quantity,  extent,  value,  authority, 
power,  wealth,  intensity,  reputation,  <fcc. ;  growth, 
enlargement,  extension. 

"Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there 
shall  be  no  end."— Isaiah  ix.  7. 

2.  Increment;     that   by   which    anything   is   in- 
creased ;  that  which  is  added  to  the  original  stock, 
and  by  which  the  original  stock  is  augmented,  en- 
larged, or  extended ;  accession. 

"Ye  are  risen  up  in  your  father's  stead,  an  increase  of 
sinful  men."— Numbers  xxxii.  14. 

3.  Interest,  profit. 

"Takethou  no  usury  df  him,  nor  increase." — Leviticus 
xxv.  86. 

4.  Produce,  production. 

"An  infinite  increase,  that  breeds 
Tumultuous  trouble."  Spenser;  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  25. 

5.  Progeny,  issue,  offspring. 

"All  the  increase  of  thy  house  shall  die  in  the  flower  of 
their  age."— 1  Samuel  ii.  3. 
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*6.  Generation. 

"  Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase." 

Shakesp,:  Lear,  i.  4. 

II.  Astron.  (of  the  moon  or  an  inferior  planet)  : 
The  illumination  of  a  continually  larger  and  larger 
portion  of  the  luminary;  the  state  of  waxing  as 
opposed  to  waning. 

"  Seeds,  hair,  nails,  hedges,  and  herbs,  will  grow  soon- 
est, if  set  or  cut  in  the  increase  of  the  moon."  —  Bacon;  Nat. 
Hist. 

increase-twist,  s. 

Rifling:  A  rifle-groove  which  has  an  increased 
angle  of  twist  as  it  approaches  the  muzzle;  allow- 
ing the  projectile  to  be  easily  started  and  giving  it 
an  increased  velocity  of  rotation  as  it  proceeds. 
The  increase-twist  is  credited  to  Tamisier,  and  is 
comparatively  modern. 

*In-crease  -f  ill,  a.  [English  increase;  -ful(l).'] 
Full  of  increase  ;  producing  abundantly  ;  prolific. 

"  To  cheer  the  plowman  with  increaseful  crops." 

Shakesp.;  Rape  of  Lucrece,  958. 

*In-crease'-ment,  *In-creas  -ment,  s.  [English 
increase;  -ment.}  Increase. 

"Upon  the  increasment  of  their  strength."—  Goldyng: 
Justine,  to.  146. 

In-creas  '-er,  s.  [Eng.  increas(e)  ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  increases. 

"A  lover,  and  increase?  of  his  people." 

Beauvn.  d?  Fiet..-   Valentinian,  v.  7. 

In-creas'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [INCREASE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Prolific;  productive. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  augmenting  ;  the  state  of 
becoming  augmented  or  increased;  increase. 

increasing-function,  s. 

Math.  :  A  function  that  increases  as  the  variable 
increases,  and  of  course  decreases  as  the  variable 
decreases.  [FUNCTION.] 

In-creas  -Ing-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  increasing;  -Zy.] 
In  an  increasing  manner  or  degree;  with  increase 
or  growth;  growingly. 

In-cre-ate',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  create 
(q.  v.).j  To  create  within. 

*In'-cre-ate,  a.    [Lat,  in-=not,  and  creatus,  pa. 
par.  of  creo=to  create.]    Not  created  ;  uncreated. 
"  Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  6. 

*In-cre  -at  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  cre- 
ated (q.  v.).J  Uncreated. 

"A  fruitive  contemplation  of  the  increated  verity."  — 
Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  xxi.,  §  1. 

In-crSd-I-bir-I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  incredibility,  from 
Lat.  incredibilitas,  from  in.credt&iU"s=incredible 
(q.  vj  ;  Ital.  incredibilita  ;  Sp.  incredibilidad.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incredible. 

"The  inefficacy  and  incredibility  of  a  mythological 
tale."  —  Johnson:  Life  of  Smith. 

2.  That  which  is  incredible  or  beyond  belief. 

"  He  had  no  further  care  than  to  ...  heat  his  mind 
with  incredibilities."—  Rambler,  No.  4. 

In-cred  -I-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  incredibilis, 
from  tn-=not,  and  credi&z/is=credible  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr. 
incroyable;  Sp.  incredible;  Ital.  incredibile.'} 

1.  Not  credible  ;  impossible  to  be  believed  or  cred- 
ited ;  passing  belief  ;  too  extraordinary  or  improba- 
ble to  admit  of  belief  or  credit. 

"  This  [story]  is  not  incredible."  —North:  Plutarch,  p.  48. 

2.  Extraordinarily  great. 

"A  plague  .  .  .  swept  away  incredible  numbers  of 
people."—  Temple.-  United  Provinces,  ch.  vii. 

In-cred  -I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incredible  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incredible;  incredi- 
bility. 

In-cred'-I-bl$f,  adv.  [Eng.  incredible}  ;  -ly.]  In 
an  incredible  manner  or  degree  ;  in  a  degree  or  man- 
ner not  to  be  believed  or  credited. 

*In-crgd'-It-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
creditable  (q.  v.).]  Discreditable. 

*In-cred'-It-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  Eng.  credit, 
and  suif.-ed.J  Unbelieved. 


--  -ll-t£,  s.  [Fr.  incredulity,  from  Lat. 
incredulitaS)  from  increduhis^ncredulous  (q.  v.)  ; 
Sp.  incredulidad  ;  Ital.  incredulita.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  incredulous;  hardness  of  belief; 
indisposition  to  believe  ;  scepticism  ;  unbelief. 

"  The  stare  of  petulant  incredulity."—  Rambler,  No.  11. 

In-cred  -u-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  incredulus,  from  in  = 
not,  and  credulus  =  believing  ;  credo  =  to  believe  ; 
Fr.  incredule.'} 

1.  Not  credulous  ;  indisposed  to  believe  ;  skeptic- 
al; refusing  or  withholding  belief  ;  unbelieving. 

"A  fantastical  incredulous  fool."  —  Wilktns:  Nat.  Relig., 
bk.  ii..  ch.  ix. 


incroachment 

2.  Exhibiting  or  marked  by  incredulity. 

"An  incredulous  smile." 
Longfellow;  Discovery  of  the  North  CM}"-. 

*3.  Not  to  be  believed ;  incredible. 

"No  incredulous  or  unsafe  circumstance."— Sftafcesp.; 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

In-cred  -u-loiis-lj?,  adv.  [English incredulous; 
-ly.]  In  an  incredulous  manner ;  with  incredulity. 

In-cred  -u-lous-ness,  s.  f English  incredulous; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incredulous; 
incredulity. 

In-crem'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  in-  —  not,  and  crevfio— 
to  burn.]  Not  consumable  by  tire ;  incapable  of  be- 
ing burnt, 

"  Incombustible  sheets  made  with  a  texture  of  asbestos, 
incremable  flax,  or  salamander's  wool."—  Browne.-  Urne 
Burial,  ch.  iii. 

In'-cre-mate,  v.  t.  [Prefix  in-  (1),  and  English 
cremate  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  CREMATE.  (Annan- 
dale.) 

In-cre-ma  -tion,  s.  [Latin  incrematus,  pa.  par. 
of  incremo—to  burn,  to  consume  by  fire.]  The  act 
of  burning  or  consuming  by  fire ;  a  conflagration. 

In '-ere -ment,  s.  [Lat.  incrementum,  from  in- 
cresco—to  increase  ;  Fr.  increment;  Ital.  &  Spanish 
incremento.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  increasing;  a  growing  or 
increasing  in  bulk,  quantity,    number,  value,  or 
amount;  increase;  augmentation. 

"  That  gave  it  foundation  and  increment  and  firmness." 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  g  16. 

2.  That  which  is  added  to  an  original  stock,  and 
by  which  the  original  stock  is  increased  or  aug- 
mented ;  an  addition ;  an  increase. 

"This  stratum  is  expanded  at  top,  serving  as  the  semi- 
nary that  furnisheth  matter  for  the  formation  and  incre- 
ment of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies." — Woodward:  On 
Fossils. 

3.  Produce ;  production  ;  increase. 

"  The  loosen'  d  roots  then  drink 
Large  increment."  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math.:  A  quantity,  generally  variable,  added 
to  the  independent  variable  in  a  variable  expres- 
sion.   The  function  also  undergoes  a  corresponding 
change,  which  is  called  an  increment  or  decrement* 
according  as  the  function  is  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing. When  the  increment  or  decrement  is  infinitely 
small,  it  is  called  a  differential  (q.  v.), 

2.  Rhetoric:   An  amplification  without  a  strict 
climax,  as  in  the  following  passage: 

"Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatso- 
ever things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  what- 
soever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely; 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any 
virtue  and  if  there  be  any  pruise,  think  of  these  things," 
—Phil.  iv.  18. 

*In  -cre-pate,  v.  t.  [Latin  increpatum,  sup.  of 
increpo  =  to  make  a  noise,  to  chide.]  To  chide ;  to 
rebuke ;  to  reprove. 

*In-cr§-pa  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  increpatio,  from  in* 
crepatum,  sup.  of  increpo;  Fr.  increpation.]  The 
act  of  chiding  or  rebuking ;  a  rebuke. 

"  Which  words  are  only  an  increpation  of  them,  not  any 
reflection  upon  God."—  South:  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  1. 

In-cres  -cent,  a.  [Lat.  increscens,  pr.  par.  of  in~ 
cresco—to  increase  (q.  v.).] 
*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Increasing,  growing,  swelling. 
"Between  the  increscent  and  decrescent  moon." 

Tennyson:  Oareth  and  Lynelte,  678. 

2.  Her, :  A  term  employed  to  denote  the  moon 
when  represented  with  the  horns  toward  the  dexter 
side  of  tne  shield. 

*In-crest ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1).  and  Eng.  crest 
(q.  v.}.]  To  cover  or  adorn  as  with  a  crest. 

"Which  did  their  top  with  coral  red  increst." 

Drummond:  Sonnets,  pt.  i.,  s.  13. 

In-cre -tion-a-r^,  a.  [First  element  from  Lat. 
incresco=to  grow,  to  increase,  on  the  analogy  of 
accretion,  from  accresco;  Eng.  suff.  -ary.]  (For 
dof .  see  extract.) 

"  I  have  used  incretionary  as  implying  an  accumulation 
of  mineral  matter  from  the  circumference  of  a  cavity 
toward  its  center,  as  in  the  case  of  an  agate."—  Dawkins: 
Cave-Hunting,  p.  67.  (Note.) 

In-crim  -I-nate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  incriminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  incrimino:  Lat.  »n.-=in,into,  and  crimen 
(gcmt.criminis)=a  charge,  a  crime.]  To  charge 
with  or  involve  in  a  crime  or  fault ;  to  accuse ;  to 
criminate. 

in-crlm'-l-nat-5r-jf,  a.  [Eng.  incriminat (e )  ; 
-on/-]  Tending  to  incriminate;  charging  with 
crime. 

*In-croa9h ,  v.    [ENCROACH.] 

*In-cr6a$n -ment,  s.    [ENCROACHMENT.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,     hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,    ciire,    unite,     cftr,    rfile,    fill;     try,     Sfrian.     89,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


incruciated 
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*In-cru  -5!  at-ed  (?i  as  snl)  ,  a.  [Lat.  in-=not, 
and  criicmfus=tortured.]  Free  from  torture  or 
torment. 

*In-crft-en  -tal,  a.  [Latin  incruentus,  from  in- 
=  not,  and  cnte«his=  bloody  ;  er«or=blood.]  Not 
bloody  ;  not  attended  with  bloodshed. 

In-crust  ,  v.  f.  [Fr.  incruster,  from  Lat.  incrusto, 
from  m-=in,  on,  and  crusta=&  crust;  Ital.  incros- 
ti'i-i-:  Sp.  inertufar.]  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a 
crust  or  hard  coating  ;  to  form  a  crust  upon  the  sur- 
face of. 

"A  black  incrusted  substance,  which  he  found  in  Men- 
dippe  hills."—  Boyle:  Works,  vi.  387. 

*In-criis  -tate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  incnwtatus,  pa.  par. 
of  mcras«o=to  incrust  (q.  v.).]  Toincrust;  to  at- 
tach as  a  crust. 

"It  is  strewed  upon,  or,  as  it  were,  incrnstated  about, 
small  branches  of  the  Canadian  pine."—  Coot;  Third  VMJ- 
age,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

In-erus  -tate,  a.    [INCRUSTATE,  ».] 
Botany  : 

1.  Coated  with  earthy  matter. 

2.  A  term  used  of  seeds  growing  so  firmly  to  their 
pericarp  that  they  seem  to  have  but  one  integu- 
ment. 

In-crus-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incrustatio, 
from  incrustatus,  pa.  par.  of  incrusto=to  incrust 
(q.v.).] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  incrusting  or  forming  a 
crust  or  hard  coating  upon  the  surface  of  any  sub- 
stance ;  the  act  of  lining  or  covering  with  a  foreign 
substance,  as  marble,  stone,  &c.  ;  the  state  of  being 
incrusted. 

"  The  bid  foundation  became  quite  lost  in  these  new 
incrustations."  —  Warburton:  Div.  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  §  4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Masonry  :  A  facing  or  covering  to  a  wall  of  a 
different  material  from  that  of  which  it  is  mainly 
built,  such  as  marble  or  stone. 

"A  chapell  built  by  Lewis  XIII.,  all  of  jasper,  with 
several  incrustations  of  marble  in  the  inside."  —  Evelyn: 
Memoirs;  Fontainbleau  (an.  1644). 

2.  Carp.:  [VENEERING.] 

3.  Steam-engine  :  The  deposit  from  the  water  ad- 
hering to  the  inside  of  a  boiler. 

*In-crust  -merit,  s.  [Eng.  incrust;  -ment.~]  An 
incrustation. 

lu-cry's'-tal-Hz-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  crystallizable  (q.  v.)  .]  Not  crystallizable  ;  un- 
crystalfizable. 

In'-cu-bate,  v,  i.  [Lat.  incubatus,  pr.  par.  of  in- 
cubo:  in=on.  and  cubo=to  lie  down.]  To  sit,  as  on 
eggs  for  hatching. 

In-cu-ba  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  incubatio,  from  incu- 
batus, pa.  par.  of  incubo;  Fr.  incubation.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  sitting  upon  eggs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hatching  young. 

"  The  eggs  of  birds  .  .  .  require  to  be  hatched  by 
the  incubation  of  females  or  other  birds."  —  Boyle:  Works, 
Iii.  590. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  brooding,  as  of  a  hen  upon  eggs. 
"But  the  incubation  of  this  Spirit  of  God  did  not  so 

much  excite  as  give  a  new  vital  power  to  the  several  parts 
of  the  chaos."  —  Hale:  Oriff.  of  Mankind,  p.  293. 
II.  Technically; 

1.  Pathol:   The  maturation  of  morbific  matter 
introduced  into  the  system. 

2.  Compar.  Relig.  :  The  act  of  sleeping  for  oracu- 
lar dreams.    The  sick  who  visited  the  temples  of 
jEsculapius  had  to  spend  at  least  one  night  in  his 
sanctuary  (Paus.,  ii.  27,  §  2),  observing  certain  rules 
prescribed  by  the  priests,  and  the  fitting  remedies 
were  usually   revealed  by  the    god   in    a    dream. 


In -cu-ba-t&T,  s.    [Eug.  incubat(e);  -or.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  incubates ;  a  bird  which 
shows  a  disposition  to  sit  upon  eggs,  as  distin- 
guished from  one  which  does  not. 

2.  An  apparatus  or  device  for  hatching  eggs  by 
artificial  heat. 

In-CUb  -a-tSr-yS  a.  [English  incubat(e);  -ory.] 
Serving  for  incubation. 

*In-cub  -a-ture,  *In-cub  -I-ture,  s.  [Lat.  incu- 
bito,  freq.  from  incubo=to  lie  upon.]  The  act  of 
incubating;  incubation. 

*In-cube  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  cube 
(q.v.).]  To  make  a  cube  of;  to  fix  firmly  and 
solidly. 

"  To  inglobe  or  incube  herself  among  the  Presbyters." — 
Milton:  Reason  of  Church  Govern.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

In-Cub'-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  incubo=io  lie  in  or  upon ; 
Eug.  surf,  -ous.] 

Bot.  (of  the  leaves  of  Jungermanniacece) :  Imbri- 
cated over  each  other  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 
Opposed  to  succubous  (q.  v.). 

In  -CU-buS,  a.  [Lat.,  from  incubo=to  lie  upon; 
Fr.  incube.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  [II.  2.] 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  weighs  heavily,  as  upon 
the  mind;  a  heavy  weight  or  burden;  an  incum- 
brance ;  a  dead  weight. 

"The    Duke    of   York  was  an    intolerable  incubus." — 
J.  S.  Brewer:  Enylish  Studies,  p.  190. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anthrop.:  A  lascivious  spirit  appearing  only 
by   night,  credited  with  the  power  of  producing 
supernatural    births  by    actual   intercourse   with 
women.    Such    a  belief  existed  among  the  Jews, 
"fora  wicked  spirit  Joveth  her"  (Tobit vi.  41).    Al- 
lusion to  it  is  found  in  Augustine  s  De  Civ.  Dei  (xv. 
23) ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  fully  accepted  by 
theologians  and  lawyers,  and  scores  of  women  were 
burnt  for  an  impossible  crime.    How  long  a  belief 
in  incubi  lingered  in  England  may  be  seen  in  Bur- 
ton's Anat.  of  Melancholy  (pt.  iii.,  §  2,  mem.  1), 
where   copious  references  are  given ;  and  Leuret 
(Fragmens  Psychologiques  (Paris,  1834),  p.  257)  may 
be  consulted  for  the  views  of  St.  Bernard  and  those 
of  the  physicians  of  La  Salpetriere  on  the  subject. 
[LAMIA,    SUCCUBUB.]    According  to  Tylor    (Prim. 
Cult.  (1873),  ii.  190),  a  belief  in  incubi  still  exists 
among  many  races  of  low  culture.    [NIGHTMARE, 
VAMPIRE.] 

2.  Path.:  A  sensation  of  an  oppressive  weight  at 
the  epigastrium  during  sleep,  and  of  an  incapa- 
bility of  moving  or  speaking;  nightmare  (q.  v.). 

In-cul'-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inculcatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inculco^to  tread  in:  m-=in,  into,  and  culco=to 


IIH  nmmacui 
criminated. 

In-cul-pa-tor-y1,  a.  [Eng.  inculpatM ,'  -ory.] 
Tending  to  inculpate  or  incriminate;  incrimina- 
tory ;  it  is  the  opposite  to  exculpatory  (q.  v.). 

in  cult  ,   a.    [Lat.  incultus,  from  fn-=not.  and 


"  Her  forests  huge 

Incult,  robust,  and  tall,  by  Nature's  hand 
Planted  of  old."  Thomson:  Autumn,  883. 

2.  Rude,  unpolished,  uncivilized. 
•In-ciil  -tl-vate,    *In-ciil  -ti-vat-ed,  a.    [Pref. 
i?i-  (2),  and  Eng.  cultivate.} 

1.  Not  cultivated,  uncultivated,  untilled. 

2.  Uncivilized,  unpolished. 

"The  barbarism  of  the  incultivate  heathen." — Olanvill: 
Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  oh.  xii. 

*In-cul-tI-va>tlon,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cultivation  (q.  v.).]  A  state  of  want  or  cultivation ; 
an  uncultivated  state. 

"That  state  of  inoultivation  which  Nature  in  her  lux- 
uriant fancies  loves  to  form." — Berrington:  History  of 
Abeillard,  p.  108. 

*In-cui  -ture,  8.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  culture 
(q.  v.J.J  Want  or  neglect  of  culture. 

"  The  inculture  of  the  world  would  perish  into  a  wilder- 
ness."— Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  49. 

In-cfim  -ben-$^,  a.    [Eng.  incumbent;  -cy.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally ; 

(1)  The  act  or  state  of  being  incumbent;  lying  or 
resting  upon  something. 

(2)  That  which  is  physically  incumbent ;  a  weight 
or  burden. 

2.  Fig. :  That  which  is  morally  incumbent;  a  duty ; 
an  obligation. 

II.  Eccles. :  The  state  of  holding  or  being  in  pos- 
session of  a  benefice  in  the  Church  of  England ;  the 
time  during  which  a  person  is  an  incumbent. 

"They  have  now  the  same  right  by  their  incumbency 
that  they  theu  had."—  Burnet;  Hist.  Reform.,  vol.  ii. 
(Pref.) 

In-cum  -bent,  a.  &  8.  [Lat.  incumbent,  pr.  par. 
of  incumbo=to  lie  upon:  tn=in,  on,  and  cum&o=to 
lie;  Fr.  incumbant;  Sp,  incumbente.] 

A.  As  adjective; 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lying  or  resting  upon.    (Lit.  <&  fig.} 

"Two  incumbent  figures  gracefully  leaning  on  it  to- 
ward one  another."—  Reliquice  Wottoniance,  p.  61. 

2.  Leaning  over ;  overhanging.    (/,//.  < 


Cicero  (de  Div.,  ii.  59J  jestingly  asks  why  this  power 
should  only  be  exercised  by  ^sculapius  and  Sera- 


pis,  and  not  by  other  divinities. 

"It  was  in  allusion  to  this  incubation  that  the  temples 
of  ^sculapius  contained  statues  of  Sleep  and  Death." — 
Smith:  Diet.  Biol.  and  Myth.,  ii. 

If  (1)  Artificial  incubation:  The  hatching  of  eggs 
by  means  of  heat  artificially  applied.  The  Egyptians 
have  long  done  so  successfully  by  means  ot  heated 
ovens.  Some  years  ago  itwascalculated  thatahun- 
dred  million  chickens  were  thus  annually  produced 
in  Egypt.  In  late  years  the  hatching  of  eggs  by  incu- 
bation has  become  a  lucrative  business  in  many 
sections  of  this  country. 

(2)  Period  of  incubation: 

Path. :  The  period  that  elapses  between  the  intro- 
duction of  morbific  matter  into  the  body,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  disease  thence  resulting.  In 
measles  this  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  days ;  in  scarlet 
fever,  four  to  six  days ;  in  small-pox,  twelve  days ; 
and  in  chicken-pox,  four  (?)  days. 

In  -CU  ba-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  incubat(e) ;  -ive.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  incubation  or  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion; relating  to  the  period  during  which  a  disease 
exists  in  the  system  without  showing  itself. 


"Two  persons  charged  to  inculcate  moderation." — Sla- 
caulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

In-Cul-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  inculcatio,  from  incul- 
catus, pa.  par.  of  inculco.]  The  act  or  process  of 
inculcating  or  impressing  upon  the  mind  by  fre- 
quent admonitions. 

"The  days  that  are  to  follow  must  pass  in  the  inculca- 
tion of  precepts  already  collected."—  Rambler,  No.  151. 

In-ciil '-ca-t5r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  inculcatus,  pa.  par. 
of  inculco.]  One  who  inculcates  or  enforces. 

"The  greatest  example  and  inculcator  of  this  suspen- 
sion [of  assent]."—  Boy le;  Works,  iv.  183. 

*In-culk',  v.  t,  [Lat.  inculco=to  tread  in.]  To 
inculcate ;  to  reiterate. 

"Their  bookes  be  open,  and  the  wordes  playne,  inculked 
agayne  and  againe."— Sir  T.  More.-  Works,  p.  260. 

In-culp',  v.  t.  [Lat.  iii-=in,  and  culpa=a  fault.] 
To  bring  into  blame. 

"Why  should  mine  honest  proceeding  and  care  be  in- 
oulped  therewithal  1"—Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

In-cul'-pa-ble,  a,  [Lat.  inculpabilis,  from  in-= 
not,  and  culpabilis  —  blamable,  culpable  (q.  v.).] 
Not  culpable;  unblamable;  without  fault;  free 
from  blame;  blameless. 

"No  ignorance  of  things,  lying  under  necessary  prac- 
tice, can  be  totally  inculpable." — South:  Works,  vol.  vii., 
ser.  10. 

In-cuT-pa-ble-ness,  s.  [Eug, inculpable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inculpable;  blame- 
lessness. 


3.  Fig. :  Lying,  resting,  or  imposed  upon  one  as  a 
duty  or  obligation  morally  binding  and  necessary 
to  be  performed. 

II.  Bot . :  A  term  used  of  the  cotyledons  of  a  seed 
when  they  are  folded  with  their  backs  upon  the 
radicle. 

B.  Assubst*:  A  person  who  holds  or  is  in  posses- 
sion of  any  property,  benefice,  or  office ;  specifically, 
a  clergyman  in  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice. 

"There  will  sometimes  be  good  reason  for  the  incum- 
bent to  desire  .  .  .  an  occasional  suspension,  or  relax- 
ation, at  least,  of  the  general  rule."— Hurd;  Charge  to  the 
Clergy  of  Worcester. 

*ln-cum  -bent-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  incumbent;  -ly  ] 
In  an  incumbent  manuer;  as  a  duty  or  moral  obli- 
gation. 

*ln-cum-bl'-tion,  s.  [English  incumb(eni),  a.; 
-ition.]  Incubation.  (Sterne :  Tristram  Shandy,  i. 
181.) 

*In-cum'-bran$e,  s.    [ENCUMBRANCE.] 
*In-Cum'-br5us,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (l),and  Eng.  cum- 
brous (q.  v.).]    Cumbrous,  cumbersome,  hard,  diffi- 
cult. 

"For  hard  language,  and  hard  matere 
Is  inoombrous  for  to  here." 

Chaucer;  House  of  Fame,  bk.  ii. 

In-cn-nab'-u-liim  (pi.  In-cu-n&b -u-la),  ». 
[Lat.  incunabula  —  a  cradle-bed,  a  birth-place,  an 
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)is.  of  Conscience. 

In-cul'-pa-bl^,  adv.  .[Eng.  inculpab(le) ;  -ly.~\ 
Unblamably,  blamelessly,  without  blame. 

"They  are  inculpably  ignorant."—  Bp.  Taylor:  Great  Ex- 
emplar, pt.  iii.,  dis.  17. 

In-ciil  -pate,  v.  t.  [Low  Latin  inculpatus,  pa. 
par.  of  inculpo,  from  Lat.  in-— in,  into,  and  culpa= 
fault,  blame.]  To  expose  or  bring  into  fault  or 
blame ;  to  accuse  of  crime ;  to  impute  crime  to ;  to 
incriminate. 


Bibliog. :  A  book  printed  during  the  early  period 
of  the  art ;  specif.,  a  book  printed  before  the  year 
A.  D.  1500. 

In-cftx",  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  incurro=to  run  upon :  in- 
=  in,  on,  and  curro=to  run.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  run  against,  to  meet. 

"No  longer  affected  with  a  benefit  than  it  incurs  the 
sense." — Barrow:  Works,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 


Mil,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     jhin,    bencn;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhiin.    -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


incurability 


2.  To  ran  into,  a»  something  from  which  danger, 
harm,  or  inconvenience  may  arise;  to  expose  one's 
self  to;  to  become  liable  or  obnoxious  to;  to  render 
one's  self  liable  or  subject  to. 

"He  that  blames  what  they  have  blindly  chose, 
Incurs  resentment."  Cowper.  Hope,  285. 

3.  To  contract;  to  bring  on  ;  as,  to  incur  a  debt. 

4.  To  occasion ;   to    render  liable   or  subject   to. 
{Chapman.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  enter,  to  pass,  to  occur.  (Usually 
followed  by  to.) 

"  The  motions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  are  invisi- 
ble, and  incur  not  to  the  eye." — Bacon:  Ar«f.  Hist.,  §  98. 

In-Cttr-a-bll-I-ty*,  s.  [French  incurability,  from 
incurabte  =  incurable  (q.  \.}.\  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  incurable  ;  impossibility  of  cure  or  remedy. 

"The  incurability  of  the  former,  and  facile  cure  of  the 
Other."— Harvey;  On  Consumption. 

In-cur  -a-ble,  a.&s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incurabiUs, 
from  j)i-  =  not,  and  curafciJw=curable  (q.  v.) ;  Ital. 
incurabile;  Sp.  incurable.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  That  cannot   bo  cured   or  healed:  not  to  be 
removed  by  medicine  or  medical  treatment ;  beyond 
the  healing  power  or  skill  of  medicine ;  irremedi- 
able. 

2.  That  cannot  be    remedied,  amended,    or   cor- 
rected;  hopeless,    irreparable;    as,    an  incurable 
evil. 

"  An  incurable  propensity  to  dark  and  crooked  ways." — 
ucaulag:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 
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B.  Assubst.:  A  person  suffering  from  an  incur- 
able disease  or  affection;  as,  a  hospital  for  incur- 
ables. 

In-cur  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incurable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incurable;  incura- 
bility. 

In-ctir  -a-bl? ,  adv.  [Eng.  incur ab (le) ;  -ly.']  In 
an  incurable  manner  or  degree ;  beyond  the  power 
or  skill  of  medicine ;  irretrievably ;  hopelessly. 

"Those  punishments  which  infinite  justice  and  wisdom 
may  see  cause  to  inflict  on  the  incurably  wicked." — Blair: 
Sermons. 

*In-Cttr-I-OS  -l-ttf  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  English 
curiosity  (q.  v.}.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
curious; want  of  or  freedom  from  curiosity  or 
inquisitiveness ;  indifference. 

"His incuriosity  or  indifference  when  truth  was  offered 
to  be  laid  before  him."—  Warburton.-  Works,  vol.  ix., 
eer.  1. 

*In-Ctir  -I-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  incuriosus,  from  in-= 
not,  and  curiosus  {q.  v.).]  Free  from  curiosity  or 
inquisitiveness;  not  curious  or  inquisitive;  desti- 
tute of  curiosity ;  indifferent,  inattentive,  careless, 
heedless. 

"He  that  is  most  incurious  of  the  issues  of  his  life." — 
Taylor;  Great  Exemplar;  An  Exhortation,  g  9. 

*ln-ciir  -I-OUS-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  incurious;  -ly.]  In 
an  incurious,  indifferent,  or  inattentive  manner ; 
without  curiosity  or  inquisitiveness. 

"Let  me  be  learnedly  ignorant  and  incuriously  devout." 
Rp.  Hall:  Invisible  World,  bk.  L,  §  7. 

*in-ciir -I-OUS-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  incurious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incurious ;  incuri- 
osity. 

"We  may  lessen  them  by  our  incur iousness." — Bp.  Tay- 
lor: Set  Forms  of  Lit ury it,  %  22. 

*ln-cur  -renc,e,  s.  [Lat.  incurrens,  pr.  par.  of 
tncurro=to  incur  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  incurring, 
subjecting,  or  rendering  one's  self  liable  to ;  as,  the 
incurrence  of  guilt. 

In  cfir  -sion,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  incursionem, 
accus.  of  incuraio=a  running  in  or  against,  an 
irruption,  from  incur  sue,  pa.  par.  of  incurro\  Sp. 
incursion;  Ital,  incursione.]  [INCUR.] 

1.  A  running  into;  an  entering  into  a  territory 
with  hostile  intent,  but  without  permanent  or  con- 
tinued occupation ;  an  inroad ;  an  irruption. 

"To  make  an  hostile  invasion,  or  incursion,  upon  their 
liavens." — Bacon:  War  with  Spain. 

2.  Occurrence;  attack. 

In-Cur  -Si ve,  a.  [Lat.  incursus,  pa.  par.  of  tn- 
curro.J  Hostile;  making  incursions  or  inroads; 
aggressive. 

*ln-cur  -tain,  v.  t,  [Prefix  in-  (1),  and  English 
curtain  (q.v.).]  To  place  within  a  curtain;  to  cur- 
tain; to  hang  round  about  with  or  as  with  curtains 
or  tapestry. 

In-Clir  -vate,  v.  t,  [Lat.  incurvafus,  pa.  par.  of 
tnc«rtx>=tocurveorfeend:  m-=in,into,  and  curvo= 
to  curve  (q.v.).]  To  curve;  to  bend;  to  crook  j  to 
turn  or  bend  from  a  straight  or  direct  course  or  line. 

In-cfir  -vate,  a.  [INCURVATE,  v.]  Curved  inward 
or  upward. 

In-Clir-va  -tion,  s.  [Lathi  incurvatio,  from  in- 
curvatus.]  [!NCURVATE,  a.l 

1.  The  act  of  curving,  bending,  or  making  crooked. 
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2.  The  act  of  bonding  or  bowing  the  body  in  token 
of  respect  or  reverencf-;  a  b  >w. 

3.  The  state  of  being  indurated  or  bout  from  a 
straight  or  direct  line  or  course;  curvity;  crooked- 
iii-.--. 

"  \Vhich  would  cause  an  incurvation  of  the  rays  the 
contrary  way." — Derham:  Astro-Theology,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 
(Notel.) 

In-cftrve  ,  r. /.  [!NCURVATE,  r.]  To  curve;  to 
bend ;  to  make  crooked ;  to  bow. 

"  Yon  hollow  trunk, 

That  with  its  hoary  head  incurved  salutes 
The  passing  wave."  Somerville:  The  Chase. 

incurve-recurved,  a. 

Hot. :  Bending  inward  and  then  outward. 

In-curved  ,  pa.  par.  &a.    [INCURVE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot.:  The  same  as  IXFLEXED  (q.  v.). 
*ln-curv '-l-tjf ,  s.  [Lat.  incurvus=  bent,  crooked.] 

The  state  of  being  curved  or  bent ;  curvity  ;  crooked- 
ness ;  a  bending  inward. 

"The  incurvity  of  a  dolphin  must  be  taken  not  really." 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

In    cus,  n.    [Lat.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  anvil. 

2.  Anatomy : 

(1)  Human:  One  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear. 
It  stands  between  the  malleus  and  the  stapes,  and 
is  connected  with  them  by  articular  surfaces.    It 
does  not  resemble  an  anvil  so  closely  as  it  does  a 
tooth  with  two  fangs  widely  separated.    These  con- 
stitute a  body  and  two  processes.    (Qua in.) 

(2)  Compar. :  The  incus  is  represented  only  by  a 
ligament  in  birds,  by  a  cartilage  in    sphenodon 
(R after ia)  and  other  reptiles,  ana  by  the  hyo-man- 
uibular  bone  in  osseous  fishes.    (Huxley.) 

ln-Cu§e  ,  *In-CUSB',  v.  t.  [Lat.  tnc««sws,pa.par. 
of  incut  io= to  strike  upon :  fn-=in,  on,  and  quatip^ 
to  shake.]  To  impress  by  striking  or  stamping 
with  a  hammer,  as  a  coin.  (Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  4.) 

*In-cus -si6n  (sion  asshftn),  *.  [INCUSE.]  The 
act  of  striking;  concussion. 

*In-cute',  t*.  t.  [Latin  incutio=to  strike  upon.] 
To  strike  in.  (Becon:  Works,  i.  63.) 

*In  -da-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  indagatus,  pa.  par,  of 
indago—to  trace  out,  to  track.]  To  trace  out;  to 
seek  or  search  out. 

*ln-da-ga  tion,  s.  [Lat.  indagatio,  from  inda- 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  indago.']  The  act  or  process  of 
searching  or  seeking  out ;  search,  inquiry,  investiga- 
tion. 

"Part  hath  been  discovered  by  himself,  and  some  by 
human  indayation."— Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,ch.  x. 

*In -da-ga-tlve,  a.  [English  indagat(e) ;  -ire.] 
Searching,  investigating;  given  or  inclined  to  in- 
vestigation. 

*In  -da-ga-t6r,  s.  [Latin,  from  indagatus^  pa. 
par.  of  indago  ]  One  who  searches  out,  seeks  into, 
or  investigates;  a  searcher;  an  investigator. 

"Searched  into  by  such  skillful  indagators  of  nature." — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  465. 

*In-dam -aged  (aged  as  I&d),  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  damaged  (q.  v.).]    Not  damaged,  unhurt. 
Xn-dart',  v.  t.    [ENDART.] 
*Inde,  a.    [INDIGO.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Indigo  or  azure-colored. 

II.  Her.:   A   name    applied   to  azure,  from  the 
sapphire,  because  India  is  the  principal  source  of 
supply  for  these  gems. 

In-debt'  (b  silent),  v.  t.  [O,  French  endetter,  en- 
debter=to  bring  into  dobt:  en-=in,  into,  and  dette, 
debte=a  debt  (q.  v.).]  To  bring  into  debt ;  to  bring 
under  obligation. 

"Thy  fortune  hath  indebted  thee  to  none." 

Daniel:  To  the  King's  Majesty. 

ln-debt  -ed  (b  silent),  a.    [INDEBT.] 

1.  Being    under   a    debt  or    obligation;   having 
incurred  a  debt ;  bound  to  repayment  or  restitution. 

"  He  began  to  flatter  the  common  people,  and  especially 
those  that  were  indebted." — \orth:  Plutarch,  p.  128, 

2.  Morally  bound  or  obliged  by  something  received 
for  which  restitution,  return,  or  gratitude  is  due. 

"Grant  her  indebted  to  what  zealots  call 
Grace  undeserved."  Cowper.-  Truth,  483. 

In-debt  -gd-ness  (6  silent),  a.  [Eng.  indebted; 
-ness.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  indebted  or  in  debt. 

2.  The  amount  of  debts  owing;  debts  collectively. 

3.  The  state  of  being  morally  indebted  or  bound. 


*In-debt  -ment  (b silent), s.  [Eng.  indebt ; -ment.] 
The  state  of  being  indebted ;  indebtedness. 

"If  thou  wilt  needs  wilfully  liue  and  dye  in  a  just 
indebtment."—Bp.  Hall:  Balm  of  G Head. 


indecisive 

Xn-de"-$en-$jf,  *In-de  -$en$e,  s.  [Lat.  indecen- 
tia,  from  i'nrfTcn.s=unbecoming,  indecent  (q.v.); 
Fr.  inde'cenci- :  Ital.  indecen za  ;  Sp.  iml'Ti-nri'i.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indecent  or  unbe- 
coming. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indecent  or  indeli- 
cate. 

"  He  will  in  vain  endeavor  to  reform  indecency  in  his 
pupil,  which  he  ullows  in  himself." — Locke;  On  Education. 

3.  That  which  is  indecent  or  unbecoming. 

"Of  the  i/K/'-.'-Mr/.'s  <>f  an  Heroick  Poem,  the  most  re- 
markable are  those  that  show  disproportion. "—Hubbes: 
On  the  Pref.  before  Gondibert. 

4.  That  which  is  indecent  or  indelicate  either  in 
words  or  actions ;  a  word  or  action  which  is  a  viola- 
tion of  modesty,  and  partaking  more  orh-.-s  of  the 
nature  of  lewdnessor  obscenity. 

"Theywho,  by  speech  or  writing,  present  to'theearor 
to  the  eye  of  modesty  any  of  the  indecencies." — Bt>.attie: 
Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §  5. 

In-de  ~9ent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fn<lecen4=nnbe- 
coming:  in-=  not,  and  decens  =  becoming,  docent 
(q.  v.) ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  indecente.} 

1.  Unbecoming,    unseemly,    disgracing,    humili- 
ating. 

"  Repeated  and  indecent  overthrow." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  601 

2.  Unbecoming;  unfit  for  modest  eyes    or   ears; 
offensive  to  modesty  or  delicacy;  indecorous,  indel- 
icate, immodest,  gross,  obscene. 

"Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent  glee." 

Byron.-  Child*  Harvld,  ii.  72. 

*[  Indecency  is  less  than  immodesty,  but  more 
than  indelicacy ;  these  both  respect  the  outward 
behavior,  but  immodesty  springs  from  illicit  or  un- 
curbed desire ;  indelicacy  from  want  of  education, 
indecent-assault,  s. 

Law:  An  assault  more  or  less  inconsistent  with 
decency. 

indecent-book, «. 

Law:  An  obscene  book.  The  sale  of  indecent 
books,  prints,  or  photographs  is  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  in  most  of 
the  states,  and  to  send  them  by  mail  is  a  criminal 
offense  against  the  United  States. 

indecent-exposure,  s. 

Law:  Exposure  of  the  person  in  an  indecent 
manner ;  it  is  an  indictable  offense  at  common  law. 

indecent-photograph,  s. 

Law:  An  obscene  photograph.  [INDECENT-BOOK.] 

indecent-print,  s. 

Law:  An  obscene  print.    [INDECENT-BOOK.] 

In-de  -c.ent-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  indecent;  -ly.]  In 
an  indecent,  unbecoming  manner. 

"And  when  indecently 1  rave." 

Swift:  To  Stella  (1723^). 

in-de-gld-u-a  -ta,  «. pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  pref.  in-= 
not,  and  deciduafus,  from  decid«««=that  which  is 
cut  or  lopped  off.] 

Zo6L:  A  primary  division  of  Placental  Mam- 
malia, named  by  Prof.  Huxley  from  their  having 
the  placenta  non-deciduous.  It  contains  the  Orders 
Ungulata  and  Cetacea. 

In-de-9ld -U-ate,  a.    [Pref.  in- (2),  and  English 
deciduate  (q.  v.J.J 
Zool.:  Non-deciduate;  not  having  decidua. 

In-de-eld  -u-ous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
deciduous  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  falling  down  or  off. 

"The  indectduotis  and  unshaken  locks  of  Apollo." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ni. 

2.  Bot. :  Not  deciduous ;  used  of  leaves,  petals,  &c. 

*In-d69  -I-ma-ble,  a.  [Fr.  indecimable*  from 
Lat.  in-=not,  and  Low  Lat.  decimo=topay  a  tithe; 
Lat.  decima=fi  tenth  part;  decem  =  ten.J  [DECI- 
MAL.] Not  liable  to  decimation  or  the  payment  of 
tithes. 

In-de-Sl'-ph5r-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
decipherable  (q.  v.).]  Not  decipherable;  incapable 
of  being  deciphered  or  interpreted. 

*In-de-§r-phSr-a-bl^,  adv.  fEng.  indecipher- 
ab(le) ;  -ly.]  So  as  to  be  indecipherable. 

In-de-c,I  -§ion,  subst.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.de- 
cision  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  decision  ;  want  of  firmness 
or  determination  of  the  will;  a  wavering  of  the 
mind;  irresolution. 

"A  etrange  appearance  of  indecision  and  insincerity." 
— .VocuH/ai/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

In-de-91  -slve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  decisive 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  decisive;  notbringingto  a  final  or  decisive 
issue ;  not  final  or  conclusive. 

"  The  campaign  had  everywhere  been  indecisive." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Bng.,  ch.  xvi. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6tt 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    <B  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


indecisively 


2.  Not  coming  to  a  decision  ;  undecided;  wanting 
iu  decision;  prone  to  indecision;  irresolute,  wa- 
vering, vacillating,  hesitating. 

In-de- 91  -sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  imhcish-r;  -';/•! 
In  an  indecisive  manner. 

In  de-5 
The  quality 

s.-ttlrd  state. 

In-de  clln'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  indeclinabilis, 
from  in-  —  not,  and  declma6ilis=decliuable  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Gram.:  That  cannot  be  declined  ;  not  declinable ; 
not  varied  by  terminations;  having  no  ca^es. 

"In  order  to  express  by  one  tinted inaMe  word  what 
would  otherwise  have  required  two  or  three  words." — 
Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt,  i.,  ch.  i.,  S;  3. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  word  which  cannot  be  declined 
In-de-clln -a-bljf,  adv.      [Eng.  indeclinab(le) ; 
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*In-de-fat-I-ga -tion,  s.  [Lat.  indefatigatus= 
unwearied.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
wearied ;  unweariedness. 

IH-d5-r«ag-I-Wl -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  indefeasible; 
-i/(/.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indefeasible : 
as.  the  tnde^etutnlity  of  a  title. 

In-de-f  eas. -I-ble,  *In-def  eas, -a-ble,  *In-de- 
f  els. -I-ble,  a.  [1'ref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  defeasible 
(q.  v.) .]  Not  defeasible ;  that  cannot  be  made  void ; 
not  to  be  defeated. 

"  Doctrineof  indefeasible  hereditary  right." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  K»u.,  eh.  xiv. 

In-de-f eas. -I-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  indefeasible); 
-ly.]  In  a  manner  not  to  be  made  void. 


1. 


.       . 
ension   or   turning 


'He  alone  hath  infallibility  and  indefectibility." — Bp, 
lall:  True  Peace  Maker. 
*ln-de-fect  -I-ble,  a.    [Pref.  m-  (2),  and  English 
defectible  (q.  v.J.J    Not  defectible;   not  liable   to 


indelibleness 

Indefinite-inflorescence,  s. 

Bot.:  Inflares<vn<-i>  \\itii  the  flowrs  arising  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  thus  leaving  the  terminal 
bud  to  develop  and  become  a  twig  or  branch, 
leiik't  heuing  indefinitely. 

indefinite-proposition, «. 

Logic:  A  proposition  having  for  its  subject  a 
common  term  without  any  simi  1o  indicate  distri- 
bution or  non-distribution  ;  as,  Man  is  mortal. 

indefinite-term,  s. 

Logic:  A  privative  or  negative  term,  in  that  it 
does  not  define  or  mark  out  an  objeet  by  a  positive 
attribute  as  a  definite  term  does  ;  as,  unorganized  ; 
not-Cflesar. 

In-def -I-nlte-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  indefinite  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  indefinite    manner  or  degree;  without 
certain  or  settled  limitation. 

"  If  the  world  be  indefinitely  extended,  that  is,  so  far  as 
no  human  intellect  can  fancy  any  bounds  of  it."— A'uyr 
On  the  <'r>'iiti<nt. 

2.  Without  certainty  or  precision;  vaguely. 


2.  Gram.:  Without  declension  or  variation  of 
terminations. 

in-de-c&m-pos.  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  decomposable  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  he  decom- 
posed ;  not  liable  or  subject  to  decomposition  or 
resolution  into  the  primary  constituent  elements. 

In-de-c6m-po§  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indecom- 
posable ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inde- 
composable ;  incapability  of  decomposition. 

In-de-cbr  -ous,  in-dee  -Sr-ous,  a.  [Lat.  inde- 
corus,  from  in--=  not,  and  decorus=becoming ;  decus 
=an  honor.]  Not  decorous ;  unbecoming ;  violating 
propriety,  decorum,  or  good  manners ;  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  good  breeding;  impolite,  uncivil,  un- 
seemly. 

"  It  was  useless  and  indecorous  to  attempt  anything  by 
mere  struggle." — Burke:  Army  Estimates,  1790. 

In-de-cbr  -oiis-ly\  In-dee -5r-ous-ly\  adverb- 
[Eng.  indecorous;  -ly.]  In  an  indecorous,  unseemly 
or  unbecoming  manner. 

In-de-cbr  -oils-ness,  In-dee  -or-ous-ness,  s. 
[Eng.  indecorous ;  -ness]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  indecorous ;  violation  of  propriety,  decorum, 
or  good  manners. 

In-de-cbr'-um,  s.  [Lat.=what  is  unbecoming; 
neut.  sing,  of  indecorus^ unbecoming,  indecorous 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  A  want  of  decorum ;  violation  of  propriety  or 
the  established  rules  of  good  breeding,  or  the  form 
of  respect  due  to  station  and  age. 

2.  An  indecorous  or  unbecoming  act;  a  breach  of 
decorum. 

"Some  slight  indecorums  therefore,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  to  find." — Warbnrton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  vi.,  §  2. 
In-deed  ,  *In-dede',  adv.    [Prep,  in,  and  deed.] 
1.  In  reality,  in  truth,  of  a  truth,  in  very  fact.    It 
is  used  variously:   sometimes  emphatically,  as  in 
(1);   sometimes  as  noting  an    admission   or   con- 
cession, as  in  (2) ;  sometimes  as  an  interjection  or 
expression  of  surprise,  or  as  calling  for  affirmation 
or  confirmation,  as  in  (3). 

(1)  "  If  it  so  be  that  they  indede  so  dyd." 

Surrey:  Virgil's  Mneis,  bk.  ii. 

(2)  "Against  these  forces  were  prepared  to  the  number 
of  near  one  hundred  ships ;  not  so  great  of  bulk  indeed, 
but  of  a  more  nimble  motion." — Bacon. 

(3)  "None  but  mine  own  people."   "Indeed!" — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

If  The  two  elements  of  the  word  are  sometimes 
found  separated  by  the  word  very,  to  add  emphasis 
to  the  statement. 

"7»t  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee."  — 
Exodus  ix.  26. 

In-de-f at-I-ga-bir-I-tf, s.  [Eng.  indefatigable; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indefatigable ; 
unwoariedness,  persistence. 

In-de-f  at  -I-ga-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indefati- 
gabilis=uot  to  be  wearied :  m=not,  and  defatigo  = 
to  tire  out;  from  de=down,  extremely,  and/ari<?o= 
to  tire,  to  weary.]  That  cannot  be  fatigued  or  tired 
out;  not  yielding  to  fatigue  or  exertion  :  unceasing 
in  exertions  or  efforts ;  unwearied  in  labor ;  untir- 
ing or  unremitting  in  work. 

"He  was  indefatigable,  and  at  length  successful  in  his 
attempts." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

In-de-fat'-I-ga-ble-ness,  s.  [English  indefati- 
gable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inde- 
fatigable; indefatigability. 

"They  come  short  of  his  indefatigableness." — Parnell: 
Life  of  Zoilus. 

In-de  fat  -I-ga-bl?,  adt>.  [Eng.  indefatiaab(le) ; 
-ly.]  Without  weariness  or  fatigue ;  unremittingly ; 
untiringly. 

"He  exerted  himself  indefatigably  to  improve  their 
discipline." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 


*In-de-f  ect  -Ive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
defective  (q.  v.).]  Not  defective;  free  from  defect; 
perfect ;  complete. 

"Seven  are  my  daughters,  of  a  form  divine, 
With  seven  fair  sons,  an  indefective  line." 

Croxall:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  vi. 

•In-dS-fen-sI-bll'-I-t?,  «.  [Eng.  indefensible; 
.ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indefensible. 

In-de-f  en  -sl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
defensible  (q.  v.).]  Not  defensible ;  incapable  of 
being  defended,  maintained,  justified,  or  vindi- 
cated ;  as,  A  town  is  indefensible ;  A  line  of  conduct 
is  indefensible. 

In-de-f  6n-sl-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  indef»nsib(le) ; 
-ly.]  In  a  manner  that  cannot  be  defended,  main- 
tained, justified,  or  vindicated. 

"Some  of  the  terms  of  expression  are  still  indefensibly 
indelicate." — Mickle. 

*In-de-f  en  -Slve,  (i.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
defensive  (q.  v.).]  Having  no  defense;  defenseless. 

"  The  sword  awes  the  indefensive  villager." — Sir  T.  Her- 
bert: Travels,  p.  337. 

*In  de-flc  -ien-s?  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  deficiency  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  of  not 
being  deficient ;  fullness ;  completeness. 

"The  indeflciency  of  faith." — Strype:  Life  of  Parker  (an. 
1595). 

*In-de-f  Ic  -lent  (C  as  sh),  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2).  and 

Eng.  deficient  (q.  v.).]    Not  deficient ;  full ;  perfect. 

"  The  indeflcient  spring  no  winter  fears." 

G.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 

In-de-f  in -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
definable  (q.v.).l  Not  definable;  that  cannot  be 
defined;  incapable  or  insusceptible  of  definition; 
inexplicable. 

In-de-f  in  -a-bl?,  adv.  [Eng.  indefinable) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  indefinable  manner  or  degree;  so  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  definition. 

In-def-I-nlte,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
definite  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  limited  or  defined ;  not  determinate ;  not 
precise,  exact,  or  certain ;  vague,  not  in  exact  or 
precise  terms. 

"The  time  of  this  last  is  left  indefinite." — Dryden:  Art 
of  Poetry. 

2.  Having  no  definite,    determinate,   or  certain 
limits;   large  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man, 
though  not  absolutely  without  limits.    It  is  often 
contrasted  with  infinite. 

"Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefinite:  though 
it  is  not  boundless  in  itself,  it  may  be  so  to  human  com- 
prehension."— Spectator.  ( Todd. ) 

3.  Infinite,  without  limit. 

"Indefinite  and  omnipresent  God!" 

Thompson:  Sickness,  v. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (of  stamens,  tf-c.):  Not  definite;  not  con- 
stant in  number,  usually  more  than  twenty. 

2.  Math,.:  Unbounded  or  unlimited.    If  the  direc- 
tion of  a  line  only  is  given,  it  is  supposed  to  extend 
in  both  directions  from  any  point  of  it  without 
limits ;  such  a  line  is,  properly  speaking,  an  indefi- 
nite line.    If.  we  speak  of  that  portion  of  a  straight 
line  which  lies  entirely  on  one  side  of  any  point  of 
it,  it  is  said  to  extend  indefinitely  in  that  direction. 
A  plane  extends  indefinitely  in  all  directions,  un- 
less limited  by  a  boundary:  it  maybe  limited  in 
one  or  more  directions  by  a  line  or  lines,  and  indef- 
inite in  all  other  directions.    [SPACE.] 

indefinite-article,  8. 

Gram. :  The  word  a  or  an  used  in  connection 
with  nouns  to  denote  any  one  of  a  common  or  gen- 
eral class. 


In-def-I-nlte-ness,  *in-def-i-nite-nesse,  s. 
[Eng.  indefinite;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  indefinite,  undefined,  unlimited,  or  not  pre- 
cise or  certain ;  vagueness. 

"The  indefiniteness  of  the  charge  implies  a  generality." 
— Bp.  Hall:  Best  Bargain. 

In-de-fln -I-tude,  s.    [Eng.  indefinit(e);  -ude.] 

1.  Indefiniteness;  want  of  certainty  or  precision; 
vagueness. 

2.  Number  or  quantity  not  limited  by  our  com- 
prehension, but  yet  finite. 

"  They  arise  to  a  strange  and  prodigious  multitude,  if 
not  indefini tude,  by  their  various  positions." — Hale:  Orig. 
of  Mankind,  p.  15. 

*In-de-f  In  -I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  indefinit(e);  -y.]  In- 
definitude,  vagueness. 

*In-de  flour  -Ish-Ing,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Lat. 
defloro=to  take  away  flowers.]  Ever  flourishingor 
blooming. 

"Where  beauties  inde flourishing  abide." 

O.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Victory. 

In-de-hlS  -$en96,  s,  [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  Eng.de- 
hiscence  (q.  v.).J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
dehiscent. 

In-de-hlS  -gent,  a.  [Prof,  in-,  and  Lat.  dehis- 
cent*, pr.  par.  of  dehisco=to  gape.] 

Bot.  (of  a  fruit) :  Not  dehiscing,  not  opening  when, 
ripe.  Example:  the  hazel  nut. 

*In-de-layed  ,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  delayed.] 
Not  delayed,  postponed,  or  put  off. 

"With  promise  to  make  my  return  indelayed." — Strype: 
Memorials  (an.  1558). 

"In-de-lay'-ed-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  indelayed;  -ly.] 
Without  delay. 

"That  the  order  might  be  indelayedly  taken." — Strype: 
Memorials  (an.  1653). 

•In-de-lect  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
delectable  (q.  v.).]  Not  delectable;  not  pleasing; 
unamiable. 

*In-de  lib  -er-ate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), and  English 
deliberate  (q.  v.).]  Not  premeditated;  done  with- 
out premeditation ;  not  deliberate. 

"The  indeliberate  commissions  of  many  sins." — Gov- 
ernment of  the  Tongue. 

*In-de  lib  -er-at  ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
deliberated  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  INDELIBERATE 
(q.v.). 

•In-de-llb -er-ate-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  indeliberate; 
-lu.\  Without  premeditation ;  unintentionally. 

In-del-I  bll  -l-tf,  s.  [Fr.  indelebilite,  from  in- 
d£24&<te=indelible  (q.  v.J.J  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  indelible. 

"The  indelibility  of  the  sacred  character." — Bishop 
Horsley:  Speech,  April  13,  1804. 

In-deT-I  ble,  »in-del-e  ble,  a.  [Fr.  indelebile, 
from  Lat.  in<lelebiliK.  from  in-  =  not.  and  delebilis 
=  that  can  bo  destroyed  ;  deleo  =  to  destroy ;  Sp.  in- 
deleble;  Hal.  indelebile.] 

1.  Lit.:  That  cannot  bo  blotted  out  or  effaced; 
incapable  of   being  effaced,  canceled,  or  obliter- 

"Putting  these  on  an  indelible  black  color." — Purchas: 
Pilgrimage,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  7. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Incapable  of  being  destroyed,  wiped  out,  or 
cleared  away. 

"Thou  canst  but  live  to  blot  with  shame 
Indelible  thy  mother's  name." 

Cowper:  From  the  Greek,  by  Palladea. 

(2)  That  cannot  bo  annulled. 
In-del'-I-ble-ness,   s.     [Eng.  indelible;   -ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  indelible ;  indelibility. 


boll,    bfiy;     pfiut,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     $nln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -alon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


indelibly 


,  In-del  -I-biy,  adr.  [Eng.  indeliblle) ;  -!j/.]  In  an 
indelible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  indelible. 

"Such  was  my  scheme  of  life,  which  I  impressed  indel- 
ibly upon  my  memory." — Idler,  No.  101. 

In  del  I-br6me,  s.  [English  indeli(ble'),  and 
$row(/n)e.l 

Chem'.:  CiflHgBrjN'sOj.  A  very  insoluble  yellow 
powder,  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
isamic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  is  unacted  upon  by  ammonia  and  pot- 
ash, even  when  boiling.  It  melts  when  carefully 
heated,  and  on  cooling  crystallizes  in  the  form  of 
needles. 

In-del -I-Cft-S?,  s.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  deli- 
cacy (q.  V.).] 

1.  The   quality   or   state  of  being  indelicate ;  a 
~want  of  delicacy  or  a  nice  sense  of  propriety  and 
decorum ;  a  want  of  regard  of  refinement  in  man- 
ners and  in  the  treatment  of  others ;   a  want  of 
careful  avoidance  of  matters  or  subjects  offensive 
or  hurtful  to  others ;  coarseness  in  manners  or  lan- 
guage.   [INDECENCY.] 

"  Novelists  whose  heaviness  is  but  slightly  relieved  by 
their  indelicacy."—  Hates  and  Queries,  Feb.  19,  1881,  p.  159. 

2.  An  indelicate  act  or  word ;  an  indecency. 
In-del  -I-C»te,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  delicate 

1.  Not  delicate;  wanting  indelicacy,  refinement, 
or  good  breeding ;  coarse,  unrefined. 

"Mean  and  indelicate  enough  to  let  a  foreign  prince 
pay  them." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Offensive  to  refined  minds ;  contrary  to  deli- 
cacy, modesty,  or  the  established  rules   of   good 
breeding ;  coarse,  indecent. 

"Such  indelicate  greediness  might  disgust  the  bene- 
factor."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  IV. 


e-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  indelicate;   -Zy.] 
In  an  indelicate  manner;  indecently. 

In-dem-nl-f  I-ca  -tlon,  «.    [Eng.    indemnify;  c 
connective,  andsuff.  -atton.] 

1.  The  act  of  indemnifying,  saving  harmless,  or 
securing   against   damage,   loss,   or   penalty  ;   the 
state  of  being  indemnified. 

2.  The  act  of  reimbursingor  indemnifying  for  any 
damage,  loss,  or  penalty  incurred. 

3.  That  which    indemnifies,  saves   harmless,   or 
secures  against  damage,  loss,  or  penalty. 

In-dem'-nl-f  y,  v.  t.    [Lat.  indemnf's=unharmed, 
from  in-=not  anddamnum  =  harm,  hurt;  Eng.suff. 


.. 

1.  To  save   harmless  ;    to  secure   from  damage, 
loss,  or  penalty. 

2.  To  reimburse,  to  compensate,  to  make  good,  or 
to  repay,  for  damage,  loss,  or  penalty  incurred. 

"Indemnifying,  at  least  in  part,  such  native  families  as 
bad  been  wrongfully  despoiled."  —  JfocoH/ay:  Hint.  Eny., 
ch.  vi. 

*3.  To  keep  safe  ;  to  save  unharmed  ;  to  protect. 
"They  will  indemnify  them  from  all  that  shall  fall  out 
on  this  occasion."—  Sir  W.  Temple.-  To  Lord  Arlington. 

In-dem  -nl-ty1,  8.  [French  indemnity,  from  Lat. 
indemnitatem,  accus.  of  tndemniYas^security  from 
damage;  i"/utemnts=unharmed:  Sp.  indemnidad; 
Ital.  indemnity.]  [INDEMNIFY.] 

1.  Security  given  to  save  a  person  harmless,  or  to 
secure  him  against  damage,  loss,  or  penalty,  which 
he  may  incur. 

2.  Indemnification  or  compensation  for  damage, 
loss,  or  penalties  incurred. 

"I  will  use  all  means,  in  the  ways  of  amnesty  and 
indemnity,  which  may  most  fully  remove  all  fears  and 
bury  all  jealousies  in  forgetful  ness."  —  Eikon  Basilike. 

IT  Act  of  Indemnity  : 

Law  <&  Hist.;  An  Act  designed  to  relieve  the  Gov- 
ernment or  any  of  its  officers  from  penalties  when 
they  have  been  compelled  by  exceptional  circum- 
stances to  omit  the  performance  of  some  duty,  or 
to  violate  or  even  to  suspend  some  law. 

*In-de-m6n  stra-bU  -I-t?,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  demonstr  ability  (q,  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  indemonstrable. 

*Iu-de-mqn  -stra-ble,  adj.  [Lat.  indemonstra- 
bilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  demonxtrabilis  =  demon- 
strable (q.  v.).]  Not  demonstrable  ;  that  cannot  be 
demonstrated  or  proved  by  reasoning. 

"All  of  them  as  indemonstrable  as  the  conclusion  to  be 
inferred  from  them."  —  Boyle.-  Works,  i.  660. 

*ln-de-mon  -stra-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indemon- 
strable; -ne«s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indemonstrable  ;  indemonstrability. 

In-dSn-I-za  -tion.sf  For  this  and  cognatewords 
see  ENDENIZATION,  &c. 

In-dent',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  indento=to  notch 
with  teeth,  from  Lat.  «n-=in,  into,  and  dens  (genit. 
dentis)=a.  tooth;  O.  Fr.endenter;  Ital.  indenture. 
The  word  is  a  law  term.  In  making  duplicates  of 
deeds,  it  was  usual  to  cut  or  indent  the  edges  alike, 
so  that  they  would  tally  with  each  other  upon  com- 
parison. The  deeds  with  edges  so  c-it  were  called 
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indentures,  and  the  verb  to  indent  came  also  to 
mean    to   execute    a   deed   or   make   a    compact. 
(Skeat.)] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  cut  into  points  or  notches  like  a  row  of 
teeth  ;  to  notch,  to  jag. 

"The  practice  of  indenting  has  been  abandoned."— 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

*'2.  To  form  with  indentations,  jagged  or  rough 
edges  or  borders. 

"The  const  seemed  to  be  indented  into  creeks  and  pro- 
jecting points." — Cook;  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xii. 

*3.  To  dent,  to  dint. 

"With  shields  indented  deep  in  glorious  wars." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  xlx.  37. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  To  bind  out  or  apprentice  by  indenture; 
to  indenture ;  to  contract ;  as,  to  indent  an  appren- 
tice. 

2.  Print. :  To  set  in  farther  from  the  margin  or 
leave  a  blank  space  in,  at  the  beginning  of  a  line. 

*B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally; 

1.  To  be  notched  or  jagged  with  indentations  or 
irregularities  like  a  row  of  teeth. 

2.  To  wind  in  and  out ;  to  run  zigzag. 

"  Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  make  a  contract ;  to  contract ;  to  bargain. 
"Shall  we  buy  treason?  and  indent  with  fears, 

When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselves?" 

Shakesp.-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  1.  8. 

II.  Fig, :  To  move  to  one  side  and  the  other ;  to 
pursue  a  zigzag  course. 

"Not  winding  or  indenting  so  much  as  to  the  right  hand 
of  fair  pretenses."— Milton:  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk,  ii., 
ch.  xiv. 

In'-dent,  s.    [INDENT,  t?.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  cut  or  notch  in  the  margin  of  any  thing;  an 
indentation  or  recess. 

2.  A  stamp,  an  impression,  a  dent. 

3.  A  covenant.    (Puttenham :  Eng.  Poesie,  bk.  iii., 
ch.xxiv.) 

4.  A  certificate  or  indented  certificate  issued  by 
the  United  States  Government  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  for  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic debt. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  A   notch,  as   in    scarfing   timbers   to- 
gether. 

2.  Print.:  The  blank  space  or  set-in  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  paragraph. 

In-den-ta'-tion,  s.     [Low  Lat.  indentatio,  from 
indento=to  indent  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  indenting  or  cutting  with  notches  in 
the  margin,  like  a  row  of  teeth. 

2.  A  notch  or  cut  in  the  margin  of  anything;  a  re- 
cess ;  a  depression  like  a  notch. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :   A  zigzag  molding;    the  shark'a-tooth 
molding;  denticulation. 

2.  Print.:  The  act  of  indenting  or  beginning  a 
line  or  series  of  lines  farther  in  from  the  margin 
than  the  rest. 

In-dent  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [IXDEXT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :   (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Cut  or  notched  in  the  margin  like  a  row  of 
teeth,  or  the  teetli  of  a  saw ;  having  indentations. 

2.  Bound  by  an  indenture  or  contract;  as,  an  in- 
dented apprentice. 

3.  Zigzag,  winding. 

II.  Her.:  Notched  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  but 
smaller  than  dancette  (q.  v.).  Applied  to  one  of 
the  lines  of  partition;  ordina- 
ries are  also  thus  borne. 

indented-chisel,  *.  A  bor- 
ing-chisel whose  face  is  in  steps. 

indented-line,  s. 

Fort. :  A  line  consisting  of 
alternate  long  and  short  faces, 
with  salient  and  receding  an- 
gles, each  face  giving  a  flank- 
ing fire  along  the  front  of  its 
neighbor. 

indented-parapet,  s. 

Fort.:  A  parapet,  the  interior  slope  of  which  has 
vertical  recesses  whero  men  may  stand  and  fire 
along  the  front  of  the  work. 
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*In-d5nt -Sd-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  indented;  -?#."]  In 
an  indented  manner;  with  indentations. 

In-dent-ee  ,  «.    [Fr.] 

Her.:  Having  indents  not  joined  to  each  other, 
but  set  apart. 

In-dent  -il-leyS  a.    [INDENT.] 
Her, :  Havinc  Ions?  indents,  somewhat  resembling 
piles  conjoined  ;  said  of  an  ordinary. 

In-dent  -Ing,  /»-.  par,,  a.  &  s.    [INDENT,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:     (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst, :  The  act  of  cutting  indentations  or 
notches  in  ;  an  indentation ;  a  winding. 

"Through  large  indenting*  draws  his  lubric  train," 
Welsted:  Ovid;  Jtletani.  _\v. 

*In-dent -ment,  s.  [Eng.  indent;  -ment.]  An 
indenture;  a  deed  ;  a  contract. 

"  Some  indentments  or  some  bond  to  draw." 

Halt:  Satires,  bk.  iv.,  eat.  2. 

In-den  -ture,  «.  [Low  Lat.  indentura,  from  in- 
dento=to  indent  (q.  v.) ;  0.  Fr.  endenture .~] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang, ;  The  act  of  indenting;  the  state  of 
being  indented;  an  indentation. 

2.  Law :  A  deed  under  seal,  entered  into  between 
two  or  more  parties.  [INDENT,  r.,  A  II.  1.] 

"Whose  tempers,  inclinations,  sense,  and  wit, 
Like  two  indentures,  did  agree  BO  fit." 

Sutler:  Human  Learning,  pt.  ii. 

In-den  -ture,  v.  t.  &  i.    [INDENTURE,  «.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  indent;  to  make  indentations 
in  ;  to  wrinkle,  to  furrow. 

"Though  age  may  creep  on  and  indenture  the  brow." 
Woty:  An  Autumnal  >.<»j/. 

2.  To  bind  by  an  indenture;  as,  to  indenture  an 
apprentice. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  run  in  and  out  in  a  zizgag 
course ;  to  wind ;  to  double  in  running. 

"  By  indenturing  still  the  pood  man  "scaped." 

Heywood.     ( Annandalf. ) 

In-de-pend  -enc,e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
dependence  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  independance ;  Ital.  inde- 
pendenza;  Sp.  independencia.l 

1.  The   quality  or  state  of   being  independent; 
freedom  or  exemption  from  the  control,  authority, 
or  power  of  others ;  a  state  over  which  no  one  has 
any  power,  control,  or  authority ;  ability  and  liberty 
to  conduct  one's  own  atlairs  without  the  interfer- 
ence, superintendence,  or  control  of  others;  self- 
subsistence  or  maintenance. 

"The  independence  affected  by  a  crowd  of  petty  sover- 
eigns."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  That  which  renders,  or  serves  to  renderj  a  per- 
son independent;  income  or  property  sufficient  to 
make  one  independent  of  others ;  as,  He  has  an  in- 
dependence. 

If  Declaration  of  Independence : 

Hist.:  A  declaration  of  independence  of  Great 
Britain,  put  forth  on  July  4, 1776,  by  the  Congress  of 
the  revolted  American  colonies,  and  signea  by  the 
representatives  of  the  following  thirteen  states: 
New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut;  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia. 

fln-de  pend  -en^,  subst.  [English  independ- 
enc(e) ;  -*/.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  Independence ;  freedom  from  the 
control  of  others. 

"  Prefer  an  independency  of  torture 
To  the  smooth  agonies  of  adulation." 

Byron:  Cain,  I.  t 

2.  Eccles.:  The  principles  of  the  religious  body 
known  as  Independents ;  Congregationalism 

In-de-pend  -ent,  a.,  adv.  &s.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  ~.nd 
Eng.  dependent  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  ind£pendant;  Ital.  in- 
dependente.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  dependent  upon  or  subject  to  the  control, 
power,   or    authority  of  another;  not  relying  on 
others ;  not  subordinate ;  free  to  manage  one's  own 
affairs  without  the  interference  of  others  ;  fre--. 

"One  unchangeable  and  independent  Being."— Clarke.- 
On  the  Attributes,  prop.  2. 

j[  Jt  is  followed  by  of  when  that  from  which  one 
is  free  is  named ;  formerly  alsoby/rom,  on,  or  upon.. 

^Independent  of  the  great."— Cotton.-  Fable,  1. 

2.  Affording  the  means  of  independence. 

"Some  had  independent  means;  some  lived  by  litera- 
ture."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlv. 

3.  Not  liable  to  be  led  by  others ;  not  obsequious ; 
self-asserting,  self-directing,  out-spoken;  as,  He  is 
very  independent. 
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4.  Free  from  bias  or  prejudice ;  as,  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent spirit. 

5.  Expressive  of   or  proceeding  from  a  spirit  of 
independence;   bold,  free;  as,  an  independent  air 
or  inamu'r. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Independents 
or  ( 'on^regationalists  (q.  v.}_. 

'1.  Math.:  A  quantity  is  said  to  be  independent  of 
another  with  which  it  is  connected,  when  it  does 
not  depend  upon  it  for  its  value.  In  this  case,  the 
term  is  nearly  synonymous  with  arbitrary,  but  not 
quite.  Equations  are  independent  when  they  have 
no  connection  with  each  other;  that  is,  when  the 
quantities  entering  the  different  equations  are  not 
at  all  dependent  upon  each  other. 

B.  As  adv.:  Irrespective;  not  to  mention;  with- 
out taking  note  or  regard  (followed  by  of) ;  as,  In- 
dependent of  this,  I  have  other  reasons. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Ch.  Hist,  (pi.) :  ThesameasCoNGBEGATiONALISTS 
(q.v.). 

Independent-piece,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  main  piece  of  the  head  or  beak- 
shaped  projection  from  the  stem  of  a  vessel. 

independent-seconds  watch,  s. 

Horol. :  A  watch  in  which  the  action  of  the  center 
seconds-hand  is  independent  of  the  regular  going 
works  of  the  watch.  It  has  two  separate  trains  of 
wheels  and  separate  springs,  so  that  the  regular 
time  may  be  maintained  when  the  center  seconds- 
hand  is  stopped  by  pressing  the  stop-pin  on  the 
outside  of  the  case.  The  center  seconds  is  set  in 
conformity  with  the  other  works  by  a  square  at  the 
back  of  the  case.  For  great  nicety  in  timing,  quar- 
ter- and  fifth-second  watches  are  now  made,  and  are 
capable  of  being  stopped  at  these  fractional  parts 
of  a  second. 

In-de-pend -ent-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  independent; 
•ly.] 

1.  In  an  independent  manner;  without  control; 
without  being  dependent. 

2.  Irrespective;  without  taking  note  or  regard; 
independent.    (Followed  by  of.) 

*In-de-pend  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
depending  (q.T.)J  Not  depending  upon  another; 
independent. 

''An  independing  and  self-subsisting  agent." — Bp.  Hall: 
Invisible  World,  bk.  ii.,  §  L 

*In-de-p65'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
deposable  (q.v.).]  Not  deposable;  that  cannot  be 
deposed. 

*In-dep'-ra-vate,  adj.  [Latin  indepravatus  = 
uncorrupted.]  [DEFRAY  ATE.]  Pure;  unspotted; 
incorrupted. 

*In~dep  -r6-ca-bl»,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
deprecable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  deprecated. 

*In-dep-re-hSns'-I-ble,  adj.  [Pref .  in-  (2) ,  and 
English  deprehensible  (q.  v.).j  Incapable  of  being 
found  out  or  detected. 

"Calling  the  second  a  case  perplexed  and  indeprehensi- 
ble."—Bp.  Morton:  Discharge. 

'In-dS-priV'-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
deprivable  (q.  v.).l 

1.  Incapable  of  being  deprived ;  not  liable  to  de- 
privation. 

2.  That  cannot  be  taken  away. 

"Durable,  self-derived,  and  (if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion) indeprivable." — Harris:  Dialogue  concerning  Happi- 
ness, pt.  i- 

In-de-scrlb  -a-ble,  o.  &  s.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  describable  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  describable;  incapable  of  being 
described. 

8.  Assubst.  (pi.):  A  euphemism  for  trousers. 

"Mr.  Trotter  .  .  .  gave  four  distinct  slaps  on  the 
pocket  of  his  mulberry  indescribables." — Dickens:  Pick- 
icick,  ch.  xvi. 

•In-de-scrlp'-tlve,  adj.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
descriptive  (q.v.).]  Not  descriptive;  not  furnish- 
ing or  containing  a  true  or  proper  description. 

*In-de  §erf,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  desert 
(3),  s.  (q.v.)]  Want  of  desert,  merit,  or  worth. 

"To  think  the  fame  of  his  merit  a  reflection  on  their 
own  iiideserts." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  256. 

*In-deS'-I-nent,  a.  [Pref.  m-(2),  and  Eng.  desi- 
nent  (q.  v.).]  Not  desinent ;  not  ceasing  or  leaving 
off ;  unceasing. 

"More  noble,  more  indesinent,  and  indefeasible  than 
the  first."— Baxter:  On  the  Soul,  p.  361. 

*In-des'-I-nent-l^,  adv.  fEng.  indesinent;  -ly.] 
Unceasingly ;  without  cessation. 

*In-de-s.'ir -a-ble,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
desirable  (q.  v. ).]  Not  desirable ;  undesirable. 
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In-de-striict-I-bll  -I-ty1,  s.  [Eng.  indestructible  ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indestructible. 

"  Gold,  from  its  brilliant  color  and  indestructibility, 
must  have  been  the  first  metal  to  catch  the  eye  of  man." 
—  AU/-/L-MI*.-  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  Jti. 

In-de-strucf-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
des/rui-tible  (q.v.).]  Not  destructible;  not  liable 
to  destruction  ;  incapable  of  being  destroyed. 

"  Primitive  and  indestructible  bodies."  —  Boyle:  ""orfcs, 
i.  538. 

In-de-struct  -I-bljf,  adv.  [English  indestruct- 
ib(le)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  indestructible  manner  ;  so  as  to 
be  indestructible. 

*In-de-ter  -mln-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  determinate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Not  determinable  ;  that  cannot  be  determined, 
defined,  or  fixed. 

"The  duration  of  the  world  was  by  the  old  philosophers 
held  to  be  indeterminable."  —  Boyle:  Works,  iv.  11. 

2.  That  cannot  be  determined,  or  ended  ;  inter- 
minable. 

"  His  memory  is  indeterminable  and  unalterable."  —  Bp. 
Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  ad.  §  3. 

B.  As  subst.  :  That  which  cannot  be  determined, 
defined,  or  settled. 

In-defter  -mln-a-bl?,  ode.  [Eng.  indetermin- 
ab(le)  ;  -/;/.]  In  an  indeterminable  manner. 

In-de-tSr'-mln-ate,  a.  [Lat.  indeterminatus= 
undefined,  from  tn-=not,  em&determinatus,  pa.  par. 
of  de?ermino=to  define,  to  determine  (q.  v.).]  Not 
determinate;  not  settled  or  fixed;  not  definite;  in- 
definite; undefined;  not  precise. 

"Subjects  which  are  essentially  indeterminate,  and  can 
never  yield  any  useful  result."  —  Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Hist.  (1856),  ii.  654. 

Indeterminate-analysis,  s. 

Math.  :  A  branch  of  analysis  which  has  for  its 
object  the  solution  of  indeterminate-problems.  In- 
determinate-analysis may  be  of  the  first,  second,  or 
higher  degrees,  according  as  the  equations  arising 
are  of  the  first,  second,  or  higher  degrees.  [EQUA- 
TION.] 

indeterminate-coefficients,  s.  pi. 

Math.  :  A  method  of  analysis  invented  by  Descar- 
tes, the  principle  of  which  consists  in  this,  that  if 
wo  have  an  equation  of  this  form  — 


in  which  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,are  con- 
stant, and  x  a  variable  quantity,  which  may  be 
supposed  as  small  as  we  please,  then  each  of  these 
coefficients  taken  separately  is  necessarily  equal 
toO. 

Indeterminate-equation,  s. 

Math.  :  An  equation  is  indeterminate  when  the 
unknown  quantities  which  enter  it  admit  of  an 
infinite  number  of  values;  the  equation  of  the 
right  line  is  an  example  of  an  indeterminate-equa- 
tion; in  general,  most  of  the  equations  used  in 
analysis  are  indeterminate.  Whenever  an  equation 
contains  more  than  one  arbitrary  or  unknown 
quantity,  that,  considered  by  itself,  is  indetermin- 
ate, for  any  number  of  sets  of  values  may  be  at- 
tributed to  all  the  unknown  quantities,  except  one, 
and  the  value  of  that  one  deduced.  A  group  of 
equations  containing  more  unknown  quantities 
than  there  arc  equations  is  indeterminate. 

Indeterminate-inflorescence,  s. 

Bat.:  The  same  as  INDEFINITE-INFLORESCENCE 
(q.  v.).  (Gray.) 

indeterminate-problem,  s. 

Math.  :  A  problem  is  indeterminate  when  it  ad- 
mits of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions.  This  will 
always  bo  the  case  when  there  are  fewer  imposed 
conditions  than  there  are  unknown  or  required 
parts  ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  equations  which  ex- 
press the  imposed  conditions  will  be  fewer  than  the 
number  of  unknown  quantities  which  enter  them; 
consequently,  they  will  bo  indeterminate,  and  of 
course  the  problem  itself  will  also  be  indetermin- 
ate. 

indeterminate-quantity,  a. 

Math.  :  A  quantity  is  indeterminate  when  it  ad- 
mits of  an  infinite  number  of  values.  In  the  equa- 
tion of  a  straight  line,  y=ax-{-b,  x  represents  the 
abscissa  of  any  point  of  the  line,  and  is  indetermin- 
ate when  considered  only  with  reference  to  its 
value;  when  considered  with  reference  to  its  con- 
nection with  y,  it  is  independent  of  it,  provide_d  we 
agree  to  assume  it  as  the  independent  variable. 
[INDEPENDENT.] 

indeterminate-series,  s. 

Math.:  A  series  whoso  terms  proceed  by  the 
powers  of  an  indeterminate  quantity. 

In-de-tSr  -mln-ate-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  indetermin- 
ate; -ly.]  In  an  indeterminate  manner;  indefi- 
nitely. (Hale  :  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  106.) 
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In-de-ter -mln-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indetermin- 
ate; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  ofTjeiug  indeter- 
minate;  want  of  preciseuess ;  indefiniteness. 

In-de-ter-mln-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eug.  determination  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Want  of  determination;  want  of  a  fixed  and 
steady  mind  or  purpose;  an  unsettled  or  wavering 
state,  as  of  the  mind. 

"The  indetermination  of  her  thoughts  was  a  trouble." 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  g  7. 

2.  Want  of  fixed  or  determined  direction. 
In-de-ter  -mined,  a.     [Prof,  in-  (2),  and  English 

determined  (q.  v.l.| 

1.  Not  determined  ;  not  settled;  unsettled. 

2.  Not  limited  ;  infinite. 

"The  eternal  height  of  indetermlned  space." 

Brooke:  Universal  Beauty,  v. 

*ln-de-vlr -gin-ate,  a.  [Pref .  in-  (2) ,  and  Eng. 
devirqinate  (q.  v.).]  Not  dovirginate ;  not  deprived 
of  virginity. 

"  Pallas,  the  seede  of  jEgis.bearing  Jove; 
Who  still  lies  indevirginale." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Hymn  to  Venus. 

*In-d6-VOte  ,  a.  [Lat.  in-=not,  and  devotus= 
devoted,  devout.]  Not  devoted  to  religion;  not 
devout;  irreligious. 

"  There  are  so  many  of  the  same  arguments,  and  so  i nde- 
vote  an  age." — Bentley:  Letter,  p.  181. 

•In  de-vot  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
devoted  (q.  v .).]  Not  devoted. 

"Mr.  Cowley's  connections  with  some  persons  indevoted 
to  the  excellent  chancellor."— Surd.  Dial.  3;  On  Retire- 
ment. (Note.) 

*In-de-v6  -tion,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  devo- 
tion (q.v.).]  Want  of  devotion  or  devoteduess; 
irreligion. 

"We  live  in  an  age  of  indevotton." — Bishop  Taylor: 
Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  ad.  §  5. 

*In-de-vfiut ,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  devout 
(q.v.).]  Not  devout;  not  religious ;  irreligious. 

"Kindled  by  the  eloquence  of  an  indevout  preacher." — 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  457. 

*In-de  v(5ut  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  indevout ;  -ly.]  In 
an  indevout  or  irreligious  manner. 

In'-dex  (pi.  In'-dex-Sg  in  ord.  lang.,  In'-dl-9es. 
in  math.),  s.  [Lat.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  serves  to  point  out;  that  which 
shows  or  manifests ;  a  discoverer. 

•  "  My  lips  might  prove  the  index  to  my  fault." 

Drayton:  Rosamond  to  King  Henry. 

2.  A  pointer ;  that  which  serves  to  direct  or  point 
out,  as  the  hand  of  a  watch  orclock,a  fingeror  arm 
of  a  balance  or  measuring  apparatus  which  moves 
along  a  graduated  scale,  or  in  relation  to  a  line  or 
central  mark;  a  finger-post  which  points  out  the 
road  to  any  place,  &c. 

3.  A  table  of  the  contents  of  a  book ;  a  table  of 
reference  in  alphabetical  order. 

"An  index  is  the  bag  and  baggage  of  a  book,  of  more  use 
than  honor." — Fuller:  Pisoalt  Siuht  (Directions  for  Index). 

*4.  A  preface,  prelude,  or  prologue  to  a  play  or 
story. 

"An  index  and  obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust 
and  foul  thoughts."—  Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  [INDEX -FINGER.] 

2.  Astron. :  A  brass  rule  accompanying  the  plane- 
table,  furnished  with  perpendicular  sight-vanes  at 
each  extremity ;  an  alidade. 

3.  Math.:  The  index  of  a  radical  is  a   number 
written  over  the  radical  sign  to  denote  the  degree  of 
the  root  to  be  extracted.    An  index  is  generally  a 
whole  number  greater  than  2.    When  the  square 
root  is  indicated,  the  index  is  generally  omitted, 
being  understood.    [EXPONENT.] 

4.  Print. :  The  sign  or  figure  !£&~,  used  to  direct 
attention  to  any  particular  word  or  passage. 

1[  (1)  Congregation  of  the  Index: 

Ch.Hist.:  A  congregation  founded  by  Pius  V.  in. 
1571.  It  consists  chiefly  of  cardinals,  nominated  by 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  with  other  members,  who  are 
called  consultors.  Tire  secretary  is  always  a  Do- 
minican. Its  duty  is  to  examine  and  correct,  or 
prohibit  the  reading  of,  books  which  it  deems  heret- 
ical, or  which  contain  matter  dangerous  to  faith  or 
morals. 

IT  (2)  Index  of  a  globe :  A  little  style  or  pointer 
fitted  on  the  north  pole  of  an  artificial  terrestrial 
globe,  which,  by  turning  with  the  globe,  serves  to 
point  to  certain  divisions  of  the  hour  circle. 

(3)  Index  of  a  logarithm :  The  integral  part  which 
precedes  the  logarithm  and  is  always  one  less  than 
the  number  of  integral-figures  in  the  given  number. 
It  is  also  called  the  characteristic.    [LOGARITHM.] 

(4)  Index  of  refraction : 

Optics:  The  ratio  between  the  sines  of  the  inci- 
dent and  refracted  angle.  Called  also  the  Refract- 
ive Index. 
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ind  ex  -  correction 

index-correction,  s. 

l>7;-nj(.:  A  correction  requisite  to  counter-balance 
tho  index-error  of  an  astronomical  instrument. 

index-error,  s. 

Astron. :  The  error  in  the  reading  of  a  mathemat- 
ical instrument,  arising  from  tho  zero  of  the  index 
not  being  completely  adjusted  to  that  of  the  limb ; 
an  error  equal  to  that  of  zero-adjustment. 

index-expurgatorius,  s. 

Ch.  Hist. :  \  book  issued  by  the  Roman  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index  (q.  v.).  It  contains  passages,  con- 
demned as  heretical,  from  current  literature,  in 
order  that  such  passages  may  be  expunged  before 
the  books  containing  them  pass  into  general  use. 

index-finger,  s.  The  forefinger,  from  its  being 
used  in  pointing. 

index-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  having  jaws 
whose  distance  apart  is  indicated  by  a  pointer  and 
dial,  or  other  means. 

index-glass,  «.  A  mirror  at  the  center  of  motion 
of  the  index-arm  of  a  quadrant  or  sextant,  which 
moves  with  the  index,  and  from  which  a  ray  of  light 
from  one  of  two  given  objects  (one  of  which  is,  say, 
the  sun)  is  reflected  to  another  mirror,  called  the 
horizon-glass,  fixed  to  one  of  the  arms,  and  thence 
to  a  sight-hole  in  the  other  arm. 

index-band,  s.    The  same  as  INDEX,  II.  4. 

*index-learning,  «.  Superficial  knowledge,  such 
as  may  be  gained  from  tho  cursory  perusal  of  a  book 
or  a  study  of  its  index. 

"  How  index-learning  turns  no  student  pale." 

Pope.-  Daneiaii,  i.  279. 

index-prohibitorius,  s. 

Ch.  HM. :  A  list  of  books  which  may  not  be  read 
by  Roman  Catholics,  cleric  or  lay,  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication. Livy  (xxxix.  16)  testifies  to  the 
practice  of  burning  books  of  magic  in  pagan  Rome, 
and  the  Ephesian  converts  who  used  "curious  arts' 
voluntarily  did  the  same  (Acts  xix.  19).  Prior  to  the 
invention  of  printing,  there  were  many  cases  in 
which  the  Roman  Pontiffs  had  suppressed  the 
writings  of  authors  whom  they  judged  heretical. 
The  Council  of  Constance  (1415)  ordered  the  books 
of  Huss  to  be  burnt,  and  Leo  X.  condemned  the 
writings  of  Luther.  In  the  seventeenth  session 
(Feb.  26, 1562)  of  the  Council  of  Trent  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  compile  an  Index  of  Prohibited 
Books  and  a  code  of  general  rules  on  the  subject. 
Thelirst  Index  was  published  (1564)  in  the  pontif- 
icate of  Pius  IV.,  and  various  editions  have  since 
appeared. 

In  dex,  v.  f.  £!NDEX,  «.]  To  provide  with  an  in- 
dex or  alphabetical  table  of  contents;  to  place  in 
an  index  or  table  of  reference. 

In'-dex-er,  s.  [Eng.  index;  -er.~]  One  who  makes 
an  index. 

*In-dex'-I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  index;  -ical.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  having  the  form  of,  an  index. 

*In-dex  -I-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indexical;  -fj/.] 
After  the  manner  of  an  index. 

In'-dex-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  index;  -fng.]  The  actor 
art  of  drawing-up  an  index  or  of  inserting  subjects 
in  an  index. 

"With  a  view  to  establishing  a  uniform  method  of 
Indexing." — London  Athenceum. 

»In-dex-ter  -I-tf,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
dexterity  (q.  v.).J  Want  of  dexterity;  want  of 
readiness;  want  of  skill;  awkwardness,  clumsi- 
ness. 

"The  indexterity  of  our  consumption-cnrers  demon- 
strates their  dimness  in  beholding  its  causes." — Harvey: 
On  Consumption. 

In  -dl-a,  f.  &  a.  [Lat.,  Ac.,  India;  Or.  India,  In- 
dike  •  Pehlivo  &  Zand  Heando,  Hendu ;  Sansc. 
Hind;  from  Lat.StrwJ  (Pliny,  vi.23) ;  Sansc. SindAu 
=the  river  Indus,  any  river.  The  first  mention  of 
India  in  a  classic  author  is  in  the  Supptices  of 
.Eschylus.282.] 

A.  As  frubst. :  A  great  peninsula  in  the  south  of 
Asia,  1,830  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly 
the  same  from  east  to  west  if  it  is  made  to  include 
Assam.     Area,  1,399,443  square  miles.     (Thornton, 
Ac.) 

B.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  INDIAN,  a.  (q.  v.). 
India-matting,  «.     Matting  made  in  the  East, 

usually  from  Papyrus  corymbosus.    (Simmonds.) 

India-rubber,  Indian-rubber,  s.  The  same  as 
CAOUTCHOUC  (q.  v.).  The  name  India  or  Indian 
refers  to  the  West,  not  to  the  East  Indies,  from  tho 
former  of  which  the  first  India-rubber  was  brought. 

India-rubber  tree : 

Hot. :  Forsteroniafloribunda. 

In'-dl-a-man,  «.  [Eng.  India,  and  man.]  A 
large  ship  employed  in  the  Indian  trade. 

"Every  Indtaman  that  arrived  in  the  Thames  was 
bringing  unwelcome  news  from  the  East."— J/acau!a». 
Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 
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In  -dl-an,  a.i  s.  [Eng.  lndi(a) ;  -an;  Fi.Indien.] 

A.  .-Is  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Lany>: 
1  &  2.  [II.,  1,  2.1 

3.  Made  of  Indian  corn. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geog.,  rfc. :  Of  or  belonging  to  either  the  East 
or  West  Indies  or  their  productions. 

2.  Bthnol.  eft  Hist. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  natives 
of  India  or  the  aborigines  of  America. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  India. 

2.  One  of  the  aborigines  of  America ;  a  red  man. 

T[  The  connection  between  1  and  2  is  that  the  ex- 
pedition of  Columbus,  by  which  America  was  found, 
was  intended  to  seek  out  a  new  route  to  India. 
When  land  was  found,  it  was  believed  to  be  part  of 
India  or  some  land  adjacent  to  it.  When  the  mis- 
take was  discovered,  the  appellation  West  Indies 
was  given  to  distinguish  the  new  region  from  the 
long-known  East  Indies. 

Indian-architecture,  s. 

Arch.:  The  architecture  existing  in,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  peculiar  to,  India.  No  remains  exist 
earlier  than  the  third  century  B.  C.,  when  the  Em- 
peror Asoka  made  Buddhism  the  religion  of  India. 
After  that  period  there  arose  (1)  Buddhist  archi- 
tecture (q.  v.),  followed  by  (2)  Jaina  architecture 
(q.  v.).  Of  styles  more  distinctively  Hindu  there 
were  four — viz.,  (3)  the  Southern,  (4)  the  Northern, 
and  (5)  the  Modern  Hindu ;  and  (6)  the  Cashmirian. 
Temples,  &c.,  of  the  Southern  Hindu  style  exist 
within  the  area  formed  by  a  line  drawn  east  and 
west  from  Madras  to  Mangalpre,  constituting  a  tri- 
angle having  each  side  400  miles.  The  chief  race  is 
the  Tamul.  The  temples  are  divided  into  a  square 
Viman(the  temple  proper),  with  a  pyramidal  roof  of 
one  or  more  stories,  Mantapas  (porches),  Gopuras 
(gate-pyramids),  and  Choultries  (pillared  halls). 
The  most  splendid  example  is  the  temple  at  Tanjore, 
its  base  being  a  square  of  82  feet ;  the  height,  two 
stories ;  the  pyramidal  roof,  fourteen ;  the  height, 
180or200feet.  The  Kylas  of  Ellora  is  of  the  Southern 
Hindu  style.  The  Northern  Hindu  is  rarer,  and  is 
of  Aryan  origin.  The  finest  temples  are  in  Orissa, 
especially  Bobaneswar,  built  about  A.  D.657.  They 
have  a  curved  spire,  sometimes  surrounded  by  other 
spires.  The  Modern  Hindu  style  is  this  ancient  one 
modified  by  Mohammedan  styles.  The  Cashmirian 
type  of  temple  has  two  or  four  roofs  and  dormer 
windows ;  and  in  some  cases  has  pillars  like  Doric, 
the  legacy  perhaps  of  the  old  Greek  Bactriau  king- 
dom. There  is  also  a  trefoiled  arch  of  unknown 
origin.  (Fergusson:  Architecture  )  [TEMPLE.] 

Indian- arrowroot,  s.  Another  name  for  East 
Indian  arrowroot.  [AKEOWEOOT.] 

Indian-bay,  s. 

Bot.:  Laurus  indica.    [LAURUS.] 

Indian-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Cocculus  indicus.    (London.) 

Indian  black-wood,  «.    [DALBEEGIA.] 

Indian-blue,  s. 

Bot. :  Nymphcea  cyanea. 

Indian-bread,  s. 

Bot. :  Jatropha  manihot. 

Indian-camphor,  s. 

Bot.:  Dryobalanops  camphora.  t 

Indian-cedar,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Deodar  (q.  v.). 

Indian  chocolate-root,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  root,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Geum 
rivale,  much  used  in  America  in  diseases  of  the 
bladder. 

Indian-club,  s.  A  wooden  club  which  is  swung 
by  the  hand  for  gymnastic  exercise. 

Indian-copal,  s. 

Bot.:  Valeria  indica. 

Indian-cordage,  s.  Cordage  formed  of  the  husk 
of  the  cocoa-nut. 

Indian-corn,  s. 

Bot.:  Tho  American  name  for  Maize,  Zea  Mags 
(q.  v.).  [MAIZE.] 

Indian-cress,  *. 

Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  The   genus   Tropteolum,  of   which  one 
species,  Tropceolum  major,  is  an  ornamental  plant 
in  gardens. 

2.  Pi.:  The  order  Tropieolaceae  (q.  v.). 

Indian-cucumber,  s. 

Bot. :  Medeola  yirginica,  which  is  from  Virginia 
and  not  from  India.  (London.) 

Indian-currant,  s. 

Bot.:  Symphoricarpus  vulgari».  It  bears  small 
red  berries,  and  grows  in  New  York  State,  &c. 


Indian  Territory 

Indian-fig,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Firux  iiiilini.    f  BAN-TAX.] 

2.  ppuutia  vulgaris  (the  Cactus  opuntia  of  Lin- 
meus). 

Indian-file,  s.  Single  file;  so  named  from  its 
tx-iui,'  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  or  Kt.-d  Men 
of  America  travel'^1  tin-  Nvootiy. 

Indian-fire,  s.  A  pyrotechnic  composition  which 
burns  with  a  brilliant  whit"  liylit.  It  consists  of 
seven  parts  of  sulphur,  two  of  realgar,  and  twenty- 
four  of  niter. 

Indian-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Sorghum  nitttins,  a  coarse  grass  from  the 
Southern  States  of  America. 

Indian-hawthorn,  s.    [HAWTHORN.] 

Indian-heart,  s. 

Bot.:  Cardiospennum  coi'indum. 

Indian-hemp,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Cannabis sati ca,  var.  indica;  (2)  Apocy- 
nuni  cannabinum. 

Indian-hen,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  name  for  the  American  Bittern,  Botau- 
rus  lentiginosus.  [BiTTERX,  l.J 

Indian-indigo,  s. 

Bot. :  Indigofera  tinctoria. 

Indian-ink,  s.  A  black  pigment,  which  would  bo 
more  properly  called  Chinese  ink,  since  it  is  manu- 
factured in  China,  and  there  used  for  writing.  A:o. 
In  this  country  it  is  employed  in  water-color  paint- 
ing, and  for  the  lines  and  shadows  of  drawings.  It 
is  sold  in  sticks  and  cakes,  and  appears  to  be  a 
compound  of  lamp-black  and  animal  glue.  Inferior 
kinds  aro  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Indian  lace-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Lagetta  lintearia. 

Indian-like,  a.    Like  an  Indian. 

Indian-lotus,  s. 

Hot.:  Nymphcea  pubeacens. 

Indian-madder, «. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Hedyotis;  (2)  Oldenlandia. 

Indian-meal,  s.  Meal  made  from  Indian-corn 
(q.v.). 

Indian-millet,  s. 
Bot. :  Sorghum  vulgare. 
Indian-mulberry,  *. 
Bot.:  (1)  Morus  indica;  (2)  Morinda. 
Indian-oak,  s.    A  popular  name  for  the  Teak 
tree,  Tectona  grandis.    [TEAK.J 
Indian-ox,  s. 

Zo&l.:   [BRAHMAN-BULL.] 

Indian-paper  birch,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Betulamollis;  (2)  B.bhojpattra. 

Indian-physic,  s. 

Bot. :  Gillenia  trifoliata  and  G.  stipulacea,  plants 
growing  in  this  country,  ('ailed  also  American 
Ipecacuanha. 

Indian-pipe,  e. 

Bot. :  Monotropa  uniflora. 

Indian-plantain,  s. 

Bot. :  Various  species  of  Cacalia. 

Indian-poke,  .--. 

Bot. :  The  White  Hellebore. 

Indian-red,  s.  A  rich  peroxide  of  iron,  brought 
from  Bengal.  It  is  of  purple-russet  color,  of  good 
body,  and  capable  of  producing  pure  and  lakey 
tints. 

Indian-reed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Canna. 

Indian-salt,  s. 

Bot. :  Saccharum  offlcinale. 

Indian-shot,  India-shot,  s. 

Bot. :  Canna  (q.v.).  The  species  are  from  India 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  this  country.  [CANNA,  1.] 

Indian-steel,  «.   [Wooxz.] 

Indian-summer,  s.  A  period  of  summer-like 
weather  in  North  America,  occurring  late  in  au- 
tumn. 

Indian  Territory.  Portion  of  great  Louisiana 
purchase.  Set  apart  for  peaceful  tribes.  Organized 
1834,  no  territorial  government.  Government  in 
hands  of  tribes.  Also  contains  Oklahoma  and  pub- 
lic land  strip.  Each  tribe  manages  its  own  internal 
affairs.  Most  of  the  tribes  governed  by  chiefs. 
Whites  can  hold  land  only  by  marrying  an  Indian. 
All  land  held  in  common,  ana  any  Indian  may  cul- 
tivate as  much  as  he  wants,  but  one-quarter  mile 
must  intervene  between  farms.  Each  tribe  elects 
officers,  legislatures,  and  courts,  and  criminals  are 
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Indian-tobacco 

punished  as  in  the  states.  Oklahoma  is  the  name 
of  a  tract  of  hind  in  tlm  northern  part  of  Indian 
Territory.  It  contains  between  5,(IOO,OUO  and  b.UOO,- 
000  acres  of  land.  This  Oklahoma  tract  was  ceded 
to  tin- United  States  by  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles 
in  !S(i6,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  cession  it  was  dis- 


stipulated  that  it  was  to  be  "used  as  homes  for 
such  other  civilized  Indians  as  the  United  States 
may  choose  to  settle  thereon."  The  name  is  of 
Indian  derivation.  The  opening  of  Oklahoma  (1889) 
was  signalized  by  a  rush  of  settlers  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  Thousands  were 
camped  along  the  line  of  the  territory  for  weeks, 
awaiting  the  day  when  whites  were  to  be  allowed 
to  acquire  homesteads,  and  the  railroads  running 
to  the  border  had  passengers  hanging  on  to  the 
«ars  in  every  imaginable  way. 
Indian-tobacco,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Lobelia  inflata;  (2)  Cannabis  indica. 
Indian-tortoise,  s. 
ZoOl. :  Testudo  indica. 
Indian-turnip,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Arisaimaatrorubens;  (2)  the  tubers  of 
Psoralea  esculenta. 
Indian-wheat,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  maize  or  Indian-corn  (q.  v.). 
Indian-yellow,  s.    A  pigment  produced  from  the 
urine  of  the  camel.  It  has  a  great  power  of  resisting 
the  sun's  rays. 

In-dl-an-a,  s.  One  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  First  settled  by  Canadian  voyageurs  at 
Yincennes,  1702:  organized  as  a  territory,  1800; 
admitted,  1816.  Sixth  state  admitted.  Soldiers  fur- 
nished for  the  Mexican  war,  5,000.  Union  soldiers, 
196,3ia.  Number  of  counties,  92.  State  University 
at  Bloomington,  Medical  School  at  Indianapolis, 
University  at  Notre  Dame.  Flourishing  common 
school  system.  School  age,  6-21.  Miles  of  railroad, 
5,534.  Climate:  Changeable  in  winter:  summers 
moderately  long,  and  sometimes  hot.  Trees  blos- 
som in  March.  Rainfall,  40  inches.  Health,  excel- 
lent. 

In'-dl-an-eer,  s.  [English  Indian;  -eer.']  An 
Indiaman.  (Goodrich  &  Porter.) 

In  -dl-an-He,  s.  [Named  from  India,  where  it 
is  found.  ] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Anorthite.  It  is  granular,  and 
of  a  white,  gray,  or  reddish  color. 

In'-dl-can,  8.  [Lat.  indic(um)=a  blue  pigment, 
probably  indigo;  Eng.  suff . -an.] 

Chem.:  C2oH3iNO27.  A  clear  brown  syrup  of  bit- 
ter and  repulsive  taste,  existing  in  many  species 
of  plants,  but  especially  in  Dyer's  wo9d  (Isatis 
tinctorial.  It  is  extracted  from  the  dried  leaves 
with  alcohol,  the  resulting  greenish  tincture  being 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The  residue 
is  next  treated  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
shaken  with  cupric  hydrate,  and  again  filtered.  On 
the  removal  of  the  copper  by  means  of  sulphydric 
~.cid,  the  clear  solution  is  found  to  contain  almost 
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II.  Med.:  To  point  out  or  toward  the  proper 
remedy  or  remedies  for  any  disease ;  to  show  or 
manifest  by  symptoms. 

"This  preternatural  thirst  indicates  and  calls  for  a 
lancet,  rather  than  a  julep."— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  310. 

In  -dl-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INDICATE.] 

A.  Aipn.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pointed  out,  denoted,  marked,  shown, 
indicated  horse-power,  s. 

Steam:  The  horse-power  up  to  which  an  engine 
really  works  ;  the  true  effective  power  of  an  engine, 
as  distinguished  from  the  nominal.  [HoasE- 
POWEE,  2.J 

In-dl-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  i  ndicatio,  from  indicatus, 
pa.  par.  of  indicp=to  indicate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  indica- 
tion; Sp.  indicacion;  Ital.  indicazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  indicating  or  pointing  out. 

"  The  description  and  indication  of  hours." — Hale. 
Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  340. 

2.  That  which  indicates,  or  serves  to  indicate  or 
point  out ;  a  mark,  sign,  or  token ;  an  intimation ; 
a  symptom. 

14  While  they  were  waiting  for  some  indication  of  hie 
wishes." — Nacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Information  or  intelligence  given. 

4.  Explanation ;  display. 

"These  be  the  things  that  govern  nature  principally, 
and  without  which  you  cannot  make  any  true  analysis  and 
indication  of  the  proceedings  of  nature." — Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist. 

II.  Med.:  Any  symptom,  sign,  or  occurrence  in  a 
disease  which  points  out  or  tends  to  direct  toward 
suitable  or  proper  remedies. 

"  Indication  is  of  four  kinds:  vital,  preservative,  cura- 
tive, and  palliative." — Quincy. 

In-dlC  -a-tlve,  a.  &  «.  [Latin  indicatives,  from 
indicatus,  pa.  par.  of  indico=to  point  out;  Fr.  in- 
dicatif;  Ital.  &  Sp.  indicative.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pointing  or  serving  to  point  out; 
indicating;  denoting;  giving  notice  or  intimation 
of  something  not  visible  or  obvious. 

"The  truth  is  productive  of  utility,  and  utility  indica- 
tive of  truth." —  Warburton:  Alliance  between  Church  and 
State,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  that  mood  of  a  verb 
which  affirms,  or  denies,  or  asks  questions. 

"The  instance  of  Isaac  blessing  Jacob,  which  in  the 
several  parts  was  expressed  in  all  forms,  indicative,  opta- 
tive, enunciative."— Bp.  Taylor;  Divine  Institution  of  the 
Office  Ministerial. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  The  indicative  mood. 

In-dlC -a-tlve-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  indicative;  -ly.] 
In  a  manner  to  indicate,  show,  or  point  out. 

In  -dl-ca-toT,  s.  [Lat.,  from  indicatus,  pa.  par. 
ofindico,'  Fr.  indicateur ,'  Ital.  indicatore.\ 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  indicates 
or  points  out. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  [INDICATOR-MUSCLE.] 


indiction 


be  dried  without  decomposing.  Indican^  is  some- 
times found  in  the  urine  of  man,  both  in  health 
and  disease.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  blood  of 
man,  and  in  the  blood  and  urine  of  the  ox. 

In'-dl-can-In,  s.  [Eng.  indican;  -in.] 
Chem. :  C2oH23NOi2.  A  yellow  or  brownish-yellow 
bitter  syrup,  produced  together  with  indiglucin  by 
the  action  of  soda-ley  or  baryta-water  on  indican, 
the  indiglucin  being  separated  by  means  of  ether,  in 
•which  it  is  insoluble.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether. 

In'-dl-cant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  indicana,  pr.  par.  of 
indico=to  point  out.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Indicating  or  serving  to  indicate  a 
disease  or  its  remedy. 

B.  Asaubst. :  That  which  indicates  or  points  out 
the  nature  of  a  disease  or  its  remedy. 

In  -dl-cate,  «.  *.  &  i.  [Lat.  indicatus,  pa.  par,  of 
andico=to  point  out  or  toward:  in-=toward,  and 
dico=to  proclaim,  to  make  known;  Sp.  indicar; 
Ital.  indicare ;  Fr.  indiguer.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To   show,   to  point  out,  to  denote,  to  make 
known. 

"  To  indicate  the  hour,  day  of  the  month,  tides,  age  of 
the  moon,  and  the  like." — Olanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatiz- 
ing, ch.  v. 

2.  To  direct  the  mind  toward  a  knowledge  of ;  to 
be  a  sign  or  token  of. 

"  The  aspect  of  the  Pontifical  Court  by  no  means  indi- 
cated exultation. "—Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 


a  solution  is  completed.  Thus,  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  present  in  a  solution, 
a  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  used,  but  as 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  point  at  which 
the  action  is  completed,  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  yellow  potassic  chromate,  the  indicator,  are 
added.  As  soon  as  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  entirely 
precipitated  as  silver  chloride,  the  silver  nitrate 
attacks  the  indicator,  producing  a  faint,  blood-red 
tinge,  an  evidence  that  all  the  chlorine  has  entered 
into  combination  with  the  silver,  and  that  the  slight 
excess  has  formed  the  silver  chromate.  Indicators 
are  also  used  to  determine,  by  change  of  color,  the 
precise  point  at  which  a  liquid  ceases  to  be  either 
acid  or  alkaline.  The  chief  reagents  used  as  indr 


rosalic  acid,  &c. 

3.  Steam-engine :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
horse-power   of  a  steam-engine.    It  consists  of  a 
small  vertical  cylinder  having  a  piston,  kept  down 
by  a  spring.    The  piston-rod  carries  a  pencil  mov- 
ing vertically  across  a  card  vibrated  horizontally 
by  the  piston-rod  of  the  engine  under  measurement. 
Steam    is  admitted  beneath  the  indicator-piston 
from  the  cylinder  of  the  engine  measured,  and  the 
pencil  marks  on  the  card  the  varying  steam  pressure 
in  the  cylinder,  whence  the  power  of  the  engine  may 
be  computed. 

4.  Optics:   A   finger   working   in  the   field   of  a 
microscope  to  point  out  a  special  object  within  the 
field  of  view. 


the  hand  is  continuous  in  one  direction,  advancing 
one  letter  at  each  closing  of  the  circuit.  The  move- 
ment is  ell'ected  by  olock-work  driving  a  scape- 
wheel,  the  teeth  of  which  are  alternately  engaged 
and  released  upon  opening  and  closing  the  circuit, 
by  means  of  a  pawl  operated  intermediately  from 
the  armature  of  the  electro-magnets. 

6.  Rail.  Eng.:  The  gradient  post  of  a  railway. 

7.  Furnace:  A  gauge  in  a  blast-furnace  to  indi- 
cate the  proper  height  of  a  charge. 

8.  Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Indi- 
catorinn?  (q.  v.).    Indicator  major  is  the  Larger, 
and   /.  minor   the   Lesser   Honey-guide   of  South 
Africa. 

Indicator-card,  s.  A  card  containing  a  diagram 
drawn  by  the  working  steam  by  means  of  an  indi- 
cator. [INDICATOR,  3.] 

indicator-muscle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  muscle  called  also  Extensor  indicts.  It 
extends  the  index-finger. 

indicator-telegraph,  s.  An  electric  telegraph 
in  which  the  signals  are  given  by  the  deflections  of 
a  magnetic  needle. 

In-dl-ca-to-ri'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  indicator ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Cuculidse  (Cuckoos). 
The  bill  is  short,  subconic,  the  feet  very  short. 
They  are  found  in  forests  in  Africa  and  Borneo,  and 
in  the  jungles  of  India. 

In-dlc'-a-tSr-y1,  a.  [Eng.  indicat(e) ;  -on/.]  In- 
dicating or  serving  to  indicate  or  make  known. 

In-dl-ca'-vlt,  s.  £Lat.=he  has  shown;  third 
pers.  sing.  perf.  indie,  of  mdico=to  indicate  or 
show.] 

Eng.  Eccles.  Law:  A  writ  of  prohibition  against 
proceeding  in  the  spiritual  court  in  certain  cases, 
when  the  suit  belongs  to  the  common-law  courts. 
It  lies  for  the  patron  of  a  church  whose  incumbent 
is  sued  in  the  spiritual  court  by  another  clergyman 
for  tithes  amounting  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  profits 
of  the  advowson. 

•In  -di96,  s.  [Lat.  index  (genit.  indicts).]  An 
index  ;  a  mark ;  a  sign  ;  a  token. 

"Too  much  talking  is  ever  the  indice  of  a  foole." — Ben 
Jonson:  Discoveries. 

In-dl-ses.,  s.  pi.    [INDEX,  s.] 

In-dl  -CI-»  (C  as  sh),  8.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  indicium 
=  a  sign,  from  inderc  (genit.  indicts).} 

Law:  Discriminating  marks,  signs,  tokens,  or 
indications. 

*In-dl9  -I-ble,  a.  [Lat.  indico=to  point  out.] 
That  can  be  indicated  or  pointed  out. 

"The  calamity  will  be  tndicible."— Evelyn.-  Memoirs 
(Sept.  9,  1665). 

In'-dlc-b-lite,  s.  [Lat.  indic«m=a  blue  pigment, 
indigo  (?)  ;  Gr.  Indikos,  as  adj.  =  Indian;  as  subst.= 
a  dark-blue  dye,  indigo,  &c.  So  named  from  its 
indigo-blue  color.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Tourmaline  (q.  v.). 

In-dict'  (c  silent),  *In-dlte  ,  y.  t.  [Lat.  indictus, 
pa.  par.  of  indico=to  accuse:  in-=in,  against,  and 
dico=to  say,  to  tell ;  O.  Fr.  endicter,  enditer.} 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  compose,  to  write,  to  indite  (q.  v.). 

2.  To  proclaim ;  to  appoint  publicly  or  by  public 
authority. 

"The  Consuls  used  to  indict  a  meeting  of  the  Senate." — 
Milton:  Defense  of  People  of  England. 

II.  Law:  To  accuse  or  charge  with  a  crime  or 
misdemeanor  by  way  of  indictment  (q.  v.). 

In-dicf -a-ble  (c  silent),  a.    [Eng.  indict;  -able.'} 

1.  Capable  of  being  indicted ;   liable   to   be  in- 
dicted ;  as,  an  indictable  offender. 

2.  That  forms  a  subject  or  ground  of  indictment; 
as,  an  indictable  offense. 

*In-dict:ee'  (c  silent),  «.  [Eng.  indict;  -ee."\  A 
person  indicted. 

In-diet -Sr  (c  silent),*.  [Eng.  indie* ; -er.]  One 
who  indicts. 

*ln-dlc -tion,  8.  [Lat.  indic«o=(l)  a  declara- 
tion or  imposition  of  a  tax,  an  impost,  (2)  a  cycle 
of  fifteen  years  (see  etym.  of  the  compound),  from 
indicftts,  pa.  par.  of  indico;  Fr.  indiction.] 

1.  The  act  of  proclaiming  or  declaring  publicly. 

"Secular  princes  did  use  to  indict,  or  permit  the  indic- 
tion of,  synods  of  bishops."— Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  proclamation ;  a  public  declaration. 
1T  Cycle  of  indiction : 

1.  Calendar:  A  period  of  fifteen  years,  not  founded 
on  any  astronomical  occurrence,  but  fixed  first  by 
Constantino  the  Great  as  a  fiscal  arrangement.  It 
began  on  January  1,  A.  D.  313.  The  Popes  adopted 
it  in  the  year  1582,  when  the  Calendar  was  reformed. 


boll,    b6y;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    9011,     chorus,     c,hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     »his;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    ejist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  ahus.     -We,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


indictive 

frhaf     vi-tif    Kn'  *l 

it.   jear  Deing  rue  tenth  of  tho  indiction.    The 

*nn  eff  iS^thuS  f,°^ind :  A<ridC3Ptontho15atcrSmdol  the 
sum  by  15,  and  tho  remainder  is  the  year  of  the 
mdiction,  the  remainder  0  indicating  the  fifteenth 
of  the  cycle.  Thus  ^^=125,  with  a  rcmainder 

vLJ7    T^clTe>  thrrcfore;  is.the  indiction  of  that 

jear.     Ihereare  three  other  indiciums  besides  (Vm- 

.staiitme  s :  the  Cfesarean  or  Imperial,  the  Eomanor 

Pontifical,  and  that  of  the  Parliaments  of  France. 

i.  Roman  Antiquities :  [CYCLE,  If  (3).] 

»ln-dlc  -tlve,  a.    [Lat.  indictimu,  from  indictus, 

pa.  par.  ot uiaico.J    Proclaimed;  published,  or  de- 

"Entirely  the  same  with  the  indictive  funeral."—  Ken. 
net:  Antiq.  o/A'omc,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xv. 
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indignant 

l,aS^othre"sit?fiTd<ed-       3"  ^^"P  c°-id-d  ««»  methodized  ;  crude. 

*Le"»"t^4.  oei.  _  form  „_„„  *>,,.*  .',,.11 — .* •   _x 


"Things  indifferent  to  the  shepherd's  thoughts." 
*B.  As  subs/. :  An  indifferentist  (q.  v.). 
™S?«"h.'iii.  •    theflKte™l"<W">t-"-J-  .Vor/e,, 
.  As  adv. :  Tolerably,  passably,  to  a  moderate 

"  It  is  indifferent  cold,  indeed,  my  lord." 

Shakeap. :  Hamlet,  v.  Z. 
bout   indifferent   things:   [ADIA- 


"  Set  a  form  upon  that  inrllgest  project 
bo  shupeless."  .-.Vint,  .•,,,...  Kitiy  J,,r,,i   v  7 


,. —  ,,_j,  s.  [Eng.  indifferent ; -ism.] 

inference".!  stat.° of  beins inrtifferent ;  systematic 


(.  0f'  '"•  (2)'  and  En«'  ««• 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Not  digested;  not  concocted  in  the  stomach 
^.  -Not  regularly  and  methodically  disposed  and 
crude8"       n<<t  ruducod  to  order;  not  methodized; 
3.  Not  in  proper  shape  or  form  ;  shapeless. 
"  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested  lump." 

.  /.,  v  1 


ed  b>' 


I.  Law: 

liiUisjJ*1.0'  ""dieting  or  charging  a  person  with 


—  —  -«-  v**v  IDV,  8.  [Eng.  indifferent;  -is/.] 
One  who  is  indifferent,  neutral,  or  unconcerned  in 
•my  cause ;  specif.,  one  who  holds  that  all  religious 


2.  A  written  accusation  of  one  or  more  persons 
of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to  and  pre- 
1  upon  oath  by  a  grand  jury.    Properly,  an  in- 


ii  r/.,  rt. 

;  as'  chemical 


'  His  wound  was  indigested  and  inflamed."— Wisen 


— uri i  V    a?"     •  "" 

true  bill  by  the  grand  jury,  up  to  which  time    t  s 

aUed  a  bill.    If  the  grand  jury  are  of  opinion  that 

he  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  support  the  charge. 

they  indorse  the  bill  "  not  found,"  or  "  ignoramus '' 

Iq.  v.j ;  if  the  contrary,  "  a  true  bill." 

"Was  it  not  monstrous,  they  asked,  that  a  culprit  should 
De  denied  a  sight  of  his  indictment/"— ilacautaa-  Hist 
Eng.,  ch.  iviii. 


•  —.•.—"—  Law:  A  form  of  process  by  which  a  crim- 
inal is  brought  to  trial  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord- 
Advocate,  in  whose  name  it  runs.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  panel,  and  charges  the  accused  with  the 
crime  for  which  he  is  to  be  tried. 

»ln:dlct-5r(c  silent)  *In-dlght-er  (gh  silent), 
s.  [English  indict;  -or.]  One  who  indicts  •  an  in- 
dicter. 

t£&S&Agfa.*$$*  tndict°n' and  *• 

Ea^t  adnd  Vesf  Indls?8211^   ™d  *°  deSignate  the 

In-dlf-fSr-ense,   »ln-dlf-fer-en-?y: ,  K.     [Fr., 

from,  Lat.  indifferentia,  from  indifferens= having 

ryd™=tondTfferni=n0t'  3nd  differenS'  Pn  Par'  of 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indifferent;   a 

state  of  mind  in  which  a  person  does  not  incline  to 

one  side  more  than  the  other ;  freedom  from  bias  or 

prejudice;  impartiality;  neutrality. 
'j8?1'1!"1'11?  that  they  m'Bht  "Peak  before  the  senate 

BI11214e  W          indifference."—  P.    Holland:    Livu, 

.  2.  A  state  of  mind  in  which  a  person  takes  no 
interest  in  a  matter  which  comes  before  him-  un- 
concernedness,  carelessness,  apathy,  negligence. 

so  natural."— Bp.  Taylor:  Works,  vol.  i.,  ser.  13. 

3.  A  state  in  which  there  is  no  difference,  or  in 
which  no  reason,  moral  or  physical,  preponderates  • 
a  state  in  which  there  is  no  choice  between  two  or 
more  things. 

"Attain  the  wise  indifference  of  the  wise." 

Tennyson:  A  Dedication. 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  of  indifferent 
•""'•"" J- "y;  the  state  of  being  barely  pass- 


In-dlf-fer-eut-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  indifferent;  -ly.] 
.  1.  Not  making  a  difference  between  individuals- 
impartially;  without  bias  or  prejudice. 

"  View  well  my  camp,  and  speak  indifferently." 

Marlowe:  \  Tamburlaine,  iii.  3. 

2.  Without   concern,    thought,  or   care;    uncon- 
ccrneouy. 

?et  honor  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  th'  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  death  indifferently." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Canar,  i.  2. 

3.  Only  passably  well,  tolerably,  very  moderately. 
In-dl-f 41  -vln,  s.    [English  indi(can) :  Lat.  ful- 

t)(jw)=yellow,  and -in  (Chem.).] 
Chem. :  A  brittle  reddish-yellow  resin,  obtained  ol 


icing  ii 

, Jon  the  Common  Law  as  a  study  that  could 

'™J1S!1.t.l°t^.B.8°hem®',  "T  formed  '"to  a  rational 


•(    ndtfest"I';?>u  '-H?.    «•     [Eng.    indigestible; 
-tfy.J    The  quality  or  state  of  being  indigestible. 

In-dl-gest  -I-ble,  o.    [Pref.  in-  (2)   and  Fnelish 

digestible  (q.  v.).]    NotWestible;  not  eati"v  ,U- 

gested  or  converted  into  chyme  and  prepared  in 

ne  stomach  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body. 

"Indigestible  and  unconquerable  by  so  small  a  heat  as 

that  of  the  stomach."— Boyle:   Works,  iii.  542. 

In-dl-test  ,1-bl?  adv.   [Eng.  indigestib(le) ;  - 
bo  as  to  be  indigestible ;  not  digestibly. 


*ln-dlf-fer-ensed,  a. 


— , »v.J,  and  purifying  by  means  of  cold 

water,  and  warm  dilute  soda-ley.  The  name  is 
applied  to  two  compounds,  which  are  distinguished 
as  alpha  mdif  ulvm,  C22H2oN2O3,  and  beta  indifulvin, 

<-44tl38'>lU3. 

In-dl-f  us  -cln,  s.  [Eng.  indi(can) ;  Lat./u«c(iw) 
=dark-colored.  and  -in  (Chem.).'} 

C*£™" ' '.tytHwtyOa.  A  brown  powder  produced 
by  the  action  of  dTilute  sulphuric  acid  on  indican, 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time, 
is. insoluble  in  boiling  water,  slightly  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  alcoholic 
ammonia. 

(M-.?8"06116'    *    [ED8- 

.  Chem.:  O^H^^Os.  A  brown  powder,  obtained 
in  the  same  manner  as  indifuscfn,  and  possessing 
the  same  characters,  but  differing  in  composition! 
In  -dl-gence,  In  -dl-gen-??,  «.  [Fr.  indigence, 
from  Lat.  indigentia,  from  indigen»=poor,  in  need  • 
indtgeo=to  be  in  need;  Sp.  indigencia;  Ital.  indi- 
genza.]  Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  indiftent- 
want,  penury,  poverty. 

In'-dl-gene,  s.  [Fr.  indigene,  from  Lat.indigena 
-born  in  a  country:  indu,  an  old  form  of  in,  and 
gen-,  root  of  gigno=to  bring  forth.] 

Biol.  (pi.):  The  aboriginal  animal  or  vegetable 
inhabitants  of  a  country  or  region. 
i^"1-'3'^','  of  Britisn  India. "-rjfior-  Prim.  Culture  (ed. 

l&to),  11.  -ill. 

in  dig  -en-ous,  a.  [Lat. indigenus.]  [INDIGEXE.] 
Biol.  &  Ord.  Lang.:   Native  of  a  country;  not 
exotic  ;  if  a  plant,  not  simply  a  cultivated  species  or 
one  escaped  from  gardens ;   if  an  animal,  not  a 
foreign  one  domesticated,  but  native. 


-   -T_  (ion  as  yun),  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2), 

ig.  digestion  (q.  v.).] 

Path.:  Dyspepsia,  difficulty,  of  digestion,  with 
slowness  and  long  retention  of  the  food  in  the 
stomach,  great  distress  after  eating,  uneasiness  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  fetid  eructations,  and  unal- 
tered ingesta  in  the  stools.  Digestion  is  much  re- 
tarded, deficiency  and  abnormality  of  the  gastric 
juice  being  a  common  occurrence.  Gluttony 
drunkenness,  over-anxiety,  and  sedentary  habits 
are  the  chief  causes;  the  avoidance  of  these  the 
remedy,  with  appropriate  treatment  toimprove  the 
character  of  the  gastric  juice.  Heartburn  or  water- 
brashisanunpleasantaccompaniment.  Indigestion 
is  rather  an  abnormal  functional  difficulty  owin 


1.  Notmakingdifference  between  parties  or  sides  • 
not  inclining  to  one  side  mor 
tlal, 


many  things  for  hi,  satisfaction  and  wel- 


.  *In-dIg'-I-tate,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  indigito,   from 
!n-=iu,  toward,  and  digitus=the  finger.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  point  out ;  to  show  by  the  fingers, 
i '•'  7le  dePreasinsr  this  finger,  which  in  the  left  hand  im- 
plied but  six,  in  the  right  hand  imligitated  si*  hundred  " 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  speak  or  communicate  ideas  by 
means   of   signs  made  with  the  fingers ;  to   point 
with  the  finger  j  to  compute  on  the  fingers. 

*In-dIg-I-ta'-tlon,».  [INDIGITATE.]  The  act  of 
pointing  out  or  showing,  as  by  the  fingers. 

"Which  things  I  conceive  no  obscure  indiaitation  of 
providence."— More:  Against  Atheism. 

In-dl-glfl  -9ta,  s.  [English  indi(can) ;  gluc(ose), 
and -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  C6Hi0Of,.  A  light  yellow  syrup,  having  a 
faintly  sweet  taste,  obtained  by  boiling  indican  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  indiglucin  and  indigo  blue 
being  produced,  the  latter  of  which  is  precipitated 
It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble 
in  ether.  On  being  heated  it  swells  up,  and  ' 
off  an  odor  of  burnt  sugar.  It  reduc 
solution,  but  will  not  ferment. 

silent),  *in-dlgne,  a.    [Fr. 


2.  Destitute  of  property  or  means ;  poor,  needy 
necessitous. 

"4monK  people  of  rank  and  fortune,  as  well  as  amongst 

„ -w  ---.  thelow  andi»d,Ben«."— Burie;  Appeal  from  the  Xeu,  tuthe 

3.  Feeling  no  anxiety,  care,  or  interest  respecting    ow  **'»«• 
theHc!"85    Carele8S'   fieedless'   ""concerned,   apa-       In'-dl-*ent-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  indigent ;  -!».]   In  an 

indigent,  poor,  or  destitute  manner. 


2.  Not  making  a  difference;  having  no  prepon- 
derating weight  or  influence ;  of  no  importance  •  of 
little  moment. 


Spenser:  F.  p.,  IV.  i.  SO. 
2.  Unworthy,  disgraceful. 

*}n-dlg -nange,  s.    [Lat,  indignant,  pr.  par.  of 
idtgnor=to  be  indignant  (q.  v.).]    Indignation. 
"With  great  indlgnance  he  that  sight  forsooke." 


"The  indifferent,  a  large  portion  of  "every  society  were        „       «  *-  *""""••  *  *'  IU'  "'  "' 

glad  that  the  anarchy  was  over."— Macauiay. -Hist.  Eng       ,    In  -dl-gest,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.in-(2),  and  Eng.  digest       In-dig -nant,  a.    [Lat.  indignans,  pr.  par    of 

(<»-T-)-J  indignor=to     be    indignant    at,    to    consider   as 


4.  Of  a  middling  or  barely  passable  quality; 
neither  good  nor  bad,  but  rather  bad  than  good : 
mediocre. 

"They  may  flatter  an  indifferent  beauty,  but  the  excel-     not 
lencies  of  nature  can  have  no  right  done  to  them 
Drydm:  Don  Sebastian.     (Dedic.) 


A.  As  adjective: 


unworthy:  tn-=not,  and digniw=worthy.] 

i-S^aiilt^:inn?na^C^dre^a?lStdfaCh-d      ^^^^^^^^S^ 
"torderly^or  regular    P'         regularly  ^posed ;    asat  a  mean  action,  or  when  charged  with  a  dis^ 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk, 


"A  chaos  rude  and  indigent." 
Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  i.,  s.  2. 


what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wet,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine     pit 
who,     son;     mate,     cab,     dire,     unite,     car.     rule,     fail;     try,     Syrian.  '  je 


honorable  act. 

"The  indignant  heart  disdaining  the  reward." 

Akenside:  To  Hon.  C.  Townshend. 


sire,    sir, 
oe  =  e; 


marine;    go,    pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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